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IfASSA'GBXA.  ui  antient  people  of  central  Asia,  in 
m  expedition  against  whom  Cyrus  is  said  to  have  lost  his 
life.  rHenKL.  i.  201-216;  Justin.,  i.  8.)  It  is  difficult  to 
determine  their  position ;  hut  it  appears  probable  that  they 
dwelt  north  of  the  Jaxartes  (Sihon),  in  the  countir  which 
13  at  present  inhabited  by  the  middle  horde  of  the  Kii^his. 
Herodotus  says  that  they  liTed  north  of-  the  Araxes,  by 
which  be  probably  means  the  Jaxartes  (t  201),  and  to  the 
east  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  According  to  Strabo,  tbe  Hyper- 
borei.  Sauromatas,  and  Arimaspi  dwelt  above  the  Euxine, 
the  later,  and  the  Adriatic ;  and  tbe  Saca  and  Massage te 
above  the  Caspian  (p.  507,  Casanbon) ;  and  a  little  further 
he  remarks  that  the  Maasageta  wen  to  the  east  of  the  Daa^ 
who  bordemd  on  the  Caspian  Sea  (p.  511). 

Hwodotm  was  in  doubt  whether  the  Massagets  ought  to 
be  nekmed  among  tbe  Scythians  (i.  201) ;  but  they  were 
osnally  r^arded  as  part  of*  the  Scythian  nation  by  succeed- 
iDgwriters.  ( Arrian,  iv.  1 7 ;  Pliny,  ff. vi.  19.)  Hero- 
dotoa  appears  to  have  used  the  name  of  Massagetas  to  de- 
signate ul  the  nomadic  tribes  of  central  Asia  east  of  the 
Caspian ;  while  he  confined  that  of  Scythia  to  the  country 
lUH^  of  tbo  Euxine  and  the  Danube.  The  similarity  of 
their  name  {Masaa-geta ;  compare  TyrugeteB,  Tkyua^ 
getee)  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  th^  were  connected 
with  tbe  Gets  of  Europe. 

The  Massageta  are  described  by  Herodotus  aa  a  numerous 
and  powerftil  nomadic  people  who  zesembled  the  Scythians 
in  theiT  dress  and  mode  of  lifs.  OtM  and  silver  were 
[dentiflil  omon^  them ;  but  no  iron  nor  silver  was  (bund 
to  their  country.  They  were  however  in  a  very  low  state 
of  eivilixation  even  for  a  non  adic  people.  They  had  a  com- 
munis of  wives ;  and  their  agea  people  were  killed  and 
eaten  by  their  relations.  (Cumpare  Kenneirs  Geograpki/ 
tyf  Hertxiotut,  sect.  x. ;  and  as  to  the  custom  of  eating  their 
parents,  the  article  Baitas,  and  Moore's  Notieu  on  the 
Indian  An^)elago,  Singapore,  1837.) 

HASSAIIIIIM,  a  provisional  generic  name  of  nainville 
for  Alcyonium  Massa  of  Miiller. 

MASSI'UA.  rMAftSBiLLs.] 

ICASSILLON,  JEAN  BAPTISTE.  was  horn  the  24tb  of 
Jm^  1663,  atHi£res,in  Provence,  and  ata  very  early  age  en: 
tered  the  CoU^  de^'Oratoire*  of  that  town;  but  bis  fother, 
intending  him  for  the  jmfession  of  a  notary,  withdrew  him 
before  he  had  onupleted  his  studies.  Masrilkm  however 
eagerlr  aeiied  every  opportnni^  of  retnmin£  and  his  fkthw 
was  nltimatelj  prevoUed  upon  to  alkw  him  to  re-enter  the 
eoUece,  which  he  did  in  1681,  and  commenced  the  study  of 
theotoey  under  P.  de  Bea^jeu,  afterwards  bishop  of  Castres. 
Here  he  read  the  sermons  of  Lejeune,  and,  being  pleased 
with  them,  made  some  attempts  in  that  ipeoies  of  compo- 
sition himself,  which,  although  acknowledged  to  be  succesa- 
fiil.  did  not  satisfy  his  own  taste.  In  1696  he  was  caUed  to 
Paris  to  direct  the  semiwy  of  St.  M agloire,  where  he 
composed  hit  0iit  eodesiastieai  conferences,  whieh,  although 
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differing  in  tone  from  his  sermons,  were  not  wanting  in 
vivacity.  Although  a  great  admirer  of  Bourdaloue,  Mas- 
sillon  did  not  take  him  for  his  model:  he  was  desirous  of 
opening  a  new  way.  and  of  searching  the  human  heart,  its 
secret  passions  and  interests,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  motives 
and  combat  the  illusions  of  self-love  by  reason  and  powerful 
appeals  to  the  feelings.  In  the  pulpit  he  appeared  without 
gesture  or  any  extravagant  display  of  action;  neverthe- 
foss  when  he  grew  animated,  his  look  and  deportment 
became  so  expressive,  that  at  this  time,  when  the  orators  of 
the  pulpit  were  held  in*high  estimation  as  pattans  of  de- 
clamation, the  celebrated  aotor  Baron,  atrnek  with  the 
heanty  of  HossiUon's  style,  exclaimed,  "Tben  U  indeed  an 
orator,  but  we  are  merely  comedians.'  At  Versailles  he 
was  as  Burcessfiil  as  he  had  been  at  Paris.  The  court  of 
Louis  XIV.  was  composed  of  men  who  might  be  touched 
though  not  convinced.  Massillon  felt  this,  and  painted  liha 
passions  with  bo  much  truth  and  such  irresistible  foro^  that 
even  those  whose  vicious  tendencies  he  exp(»ed  were  eon- 
strained  to  love  and  admire  him. 

In  1704  he  preached  his  second  Lent  sermon  at  the  court, 
and  with  so  much  success  that  Louis  XIV.  promised  he 
would  hear  bim  every  two  years ;  but  for  some  reason  un- 
known, Mesaillon  was  never  again  at  Versailles.  In  1709 
be  delivered  the  funeral  oration  of  the  Prince  de  Conti, 
which,  though  much  applauded  as  delivered  from  the  pulpit, 
was  KTOfttiy  criticised  when  it  appeared  in  print.  After  the 
death  of  FKchier  in  1710,  Haasillon  remained  the  last  tk 
the  orators  of  the  grand  liide. 

In  1717  MassilRtn  was  made  bishop  of  CSermon^  and 
preached  before  the  king  his  last  Lent  sennoni  which  is 
considered  to  be  his  che^d^tBuvre ;  and  in  1710  was  conse- 
crated in  tbe  king's  presence  by  Cardinid  de  V^waj,  If  as- 
sillon  abolished  in  his  diocese  those  indecorous  processions 
that  the  ages  of  ignorance  had  perpetuated,  and  also  cer- 
tain superstitions  customs  spoken  of  in  the  Origine*  de 
Clermont.  He  died  on  the  18th  September,  174^  of  apo* 
plexv. 

The  feme  of  this  celebrated  man  stands  higher  than  that 
of  any  preacher  who  has  preceded  or  followM  him,  by  the 
nummr,  variety,  and  excellence  of  his  productions,'  and 
their  eloquent  and  harmonious  style.  Grace,  dignity,  and 
force,  and  on  inexhaustible  fecundity  of  resources,  parti 
cularly  eharaeterise  his  works.  His  Aoent  et  Carcme,  con- 
sisting of  six  volumes  maybe  justly  considered  as  so  many 
ch^-doBUvret.  Massillon,  in  his  sermons,  endeavoured  to 
convince  the  voung  king  Louis  XV.  that  he  derived  his  an- 
thwity  from  the  people,  and  should  never  exercise  it  but  for 
their  advantage,  nor  deceive  himself  by  thinking  ^lat  be 
could  do  no  wrong. 

The  most  interesting  of  his  works,  next  to  bis  sermons, 
are  his  'Conferences,'  which  are  discourses  addressed  to  the 
young  ecclesiastics  under  his  direction  in  the  seminary  of 
Bt  Mogloire. 

In  a  diaeoniae  entitled  De  fAmifiUm  deg  Clere*.  he  con- 
tends Uiat  the  OinRh  has  no  sead  of  great  names  for 
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support,  but  of  exemplary  virtues ;  and  tliat  ]ffo&ne  man- 
ners and  worldly  inclinations,  and  not  the  humMe  origin  of 
its  clergy,  are  the  things  calculated  to  dishonour  it.  His 
diudourse  on  the  application  of  ecclesiastioal  revenues  is 
strikingly  prophetic,  inasmuch  as  all  the  consequences 
which  he  foresaw  have  heen  verified  in  a  remarkable  man- 
ner. It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  his  sermon  'on  tlie  small 
number  of  the  elect'  received  the  approbation  of  Voltaire, 
who  iibserves  that  preachers  in  general  would  do  better  by 
repeating  such  models  than  by  composing  original  discourses 
01  inferior  character,  Massillon's  works  were  collected  and 
published  by  his  pephew,  in  12  vols.  8vo..  in  1745  ^nd  IJ4^. 

MAS£lINOpI^  PI|1I4P,  borii^tS^lisburr.inthayeftr 
15S4,  was  the  son  of  one  of  the  earl  of  Pembroke's  re- 
taineis,*  who  appears  to  have  been  employed  as  a  special 
messenger  to  Queen  Elizabeth.  In  1602  he  was  entered  at 
St.  Albiin's  Halt,  Oxford*  where  he  was  supported  by  the 
earl  of  Pembroke.  Here,  as  Anttiony  il'Wood  informs  us,  he 
■pent  his  time  in  reading 'poetry  and  romancas'  rather  thMi 
'logic  and  philosophy,  which  he  ought  to  have  done,  as  he 
was  patronised  to  that  end.'  Perhaps  jt  opi^pcess^y  tq 
fbll  upon  Anthony  so  harshly  as  Gifford  does  for  this  asser- 
tion. The  biographer  merely  means  to  say  that  it  was  a 
kind  of  dishonesty  to  spend  the  time  for  which  ha  was  in- 
debted to  another  person  in  studies  alien  to  those  which  his 
benefactor  wished  him  to  pucsue.  Be  this  as  it  may,  his 
works  are  a  sufficient  contradiction^to  the  accusation  of 
v^ted  iim ;  and  if  tkP  earl  of  P-eml^oke  \(»t  %  i^ffi^, 
the  world  bs8  gftiped  w|i4t  ie  worth  many  Ipmiltes. 

tfjUftiRVr  t4>ol^  no  degree,  and  also  se^ms  to  tlf^ve  lost 
hit  patrpoi «  hw»r.  Tt)^  reason  is  uncer^in,  but  Qifford 
supposes  that  the  iiq^t  cbAPgf>d  his  religion  iit  O:(ford,  4n4 
oonseqpenily  aliepiited  his  Pptestant  friettdi^.  Whether 
be  pyfiE  did  ph»nge  his  f^ligi'Oft  *t  all  rpflW  fiiffptd's  Irt 
ferancp  fi»m  cet^l^in  expre^siopsi  ii>  h)s  WQrl^;  but  hp  this 
B«  it  ffiVSr  ^  H'j^  dfivsn  to  b^laVp  himself  to  dfgm^t^  pom- 
posilioi}  t^bput  (h«  tiiftP  of  1)U  arrivi^l  in  {^nflon.  |t  is  pro^ 
bable  tM  \\»  diil  H^t  fo'  "Wipp  yews  atiempt  anything  h^ 

Spnd  assisting  pthors  (i(  the  compoiiition  of  ploySf  for  we 
f^v  little  or  iiottiiitr  of  auibor  i))jtU  the  appear- 

apce  of  t)i#  '  Virgin  Martyr'  \\\  lfi2:i,  sixteen  years  after  his 
4Triv4l  in  {/indoq.  Ttfure  'm  evidence  (noreovev  to  prove 
that  AfMir  Pe^nqtont'ft  i\e^tl\  in  1615,  he  assiate4  Fletcher 
in  tl^  cpf^posi^on  of  same  th|t  iiumero^s  plays  (between 
thirty  {ipit  4rtyii  wlficlt  appe^nid  under  that  author's  name 
during  the  sutsceeding  t^Q  ypars.  During  Ui?  r^t  of  bis 
life.  Massinger  was  employe^  in  writing  playf.  the  of 
wl)ipt>  ftppe4re4  only  six  waeiis  hpfoie  bis  aeatl|,  which  took 
place  thfi  }7th  qf  Mifvch,  1640,  ^.i  his  owp  house  an  the 
Bankside*  namp  is  noticed  in  the  Qurial  ^Agister  of 
St-jSayipup't  with  afTeeting  addition  'a  stranger.*  vl)ow- 
ing  tbat  thfi  pqv^Ety  ^fhi^h  had  pursued  him  through  life 
had  itQt  »llqtt'e4  ^i'^  rosting  tinse  enough  to  make  himself 
ki^nfu  even  t()  the  fslerK  of  his  own  parish. 

Alassinger'i  situation  ^  last  in  order  of  titua  of  the  great 
dramatic  poets  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries, 
is  probably  ttt9  ffiasop  w^iy  was  &o  utterly  lost  sight  of 
for  seventy  years  a(\^  {ii$  death.  The  ^ist  thipg  ue  be^r 
of  bis  works  is  Hqv^e'i)  intention  of  editing  them>  wtuct^  ]ie 
afterwards  changed  into  pp  actual  piracy,  by  which  he 
adapted  the  'i^a'ta)  Ppwry'  (o  suit  the  tasteoftwejKhleenth 
oentunr,  uifd^r  (limiti  of  tb«  *  F^ir  PenitepL'  That  such 
anc^cipw  finery  twAi  have  lieeft  palmad  pn  (he  public 
and  remain  undetected  for  more  than  hs^lf  a  century  19  ^x^- 
Qcient  evidence  what  easy  victims  the  reading  public  pf 
thoep  days  t^uft  tiave  been  in  the  t^^nda  of  fttshiopable 
authors. 

In  1759  a  hoflkaeller's  edition  of  M^sinn^  appeared, 
which  was  ftUnwei)  in  1761  by  another;  and  in  1777  by  a 
third,  edit^  by  Munck  M4Stifi.  Qn  these  editions  pi^ord, 
the  last  ejilor^  throws  m^ny  apd  apparently  welVdeserved 
slurs.  Thos^  wbp  wish  tp  se?  the  whole  controversy  wiU 
do  well  tq  t^(^  tq  the  Edinbuxgh  Bevieuf  for  ISOil,  where 
the  battles  aS  the  earUer  editors  919  fought  with  coutiidBr^hle 
prqw^. 

Gifford  giv^  4  pjmpl^ta  li^  pf  Maaiinger's  pl^ys,  with 
the  dates  of  their  appearance,  wbicb  rattge  from  1631  to 

1640.  They  tvre  tbiriy-s^ven    numbw,  ippiuding  thp«B  of 
which  t)9  wrotp  puly  a  part,  hut  which  went  under  his 
Of  these  eighteen  remain,  and  ten*  if  not  twelve 
more,  could  have  been  added  to  their  number  hfid  it  not 


been  for  the  aeteslable  folly  of  Warburton,  through  whose 
carelessness  the  MSS.  were  destroyed  by  a  servant.* 

There  is  a  peculiar  interest  in  Masslnger's  plays  derived 
from  the  state  of  the  times  in  which  they  were  written,  and 
the  bearing  and  influence  which  they  must  have  exercised  on 
those  national  feelings  from  which,  as  is  probable,  they  took 
their  own  actual  shape.  No  one  who  reads  the  play  called 
'  The  City  Madam '  can  help  seeing  in  it  the  exposition  of  a 
state  of  society  likely  to  give  biith  to  troubles,  as  well  as 
the  direct  exhibition  of  many  of  those  opinions  and  feeling-i 
which  took  such  active  part  in  the  Revolution  then  impend- 
ing, see  there  porisay^  a  city  opujent  fa  actrava- 
panoe,  fourfiers  nudy  anf  unwincipl«d|  ai|4  4  landed  pro- 
prietor ef  no  fomily  not  smiphag  to  compare  himself  with 
one  of  the  barons  of  the  realm,  and  appeuinsf  to  advantage 
{IS  a  blunt  honest  man  contrasted  with  a  noblst  overbearing 
and  insolent,  though  not  intended  by  the  poet  to  exhibit  any 
vices  except  those  incident  to  all  members  of  his  order.t 

Still  mfire  striking  are  Ih^  pojili^^  doctrines  contained 
in  '  The  Maid  of  Honour.*  Massinger  is,  we  believe,  the 
pn}^  drftIp^t^t  ef  his  time  who  did  not  either  openly  or  in 
secret  espouse  the  t-ourt  doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of 
kings.  A  line  in  one  of  Camiola's  speeches  is  worth  quoting, 
as  it  gives  what  is  evidently  the  poet's  view  of  the  subject. 
She  there  says  to  the  king  of  Sicily — 

*  Wh«a  fan  tup  Dnjuft,  the  deity 
Which  yon  nuy  dulleuge  as  a  kiug,  parta  Oom  you.' 

4ttd  this  is  ^ne  of  the  num^'l^W  (|i6t|fpca^  ip  W^Uh  Ub3- 
finger  evidently  conveys  his  own  s^timehtf  on  questious 
then  stirrjng,  through  t^o  rupuihs  of  his  fht^ractfrs.  In 
foct)  an  analysis  gf  tli^  politica).  references  in  Massinaer  fe 
p)ay4  would  be  g  wprk  of  gre^t  axt^nt,  as  thay  abounq  iu 
every  ftcflna.  aod  M  t)ia  S4IM  time  pn»  pf  hp  little  taterest, 
if  it  werp  oply  for  (hf  baKp  of  possessliig  a  ofHuments^  un 
the  events  and  opiiUOW  of  (db  by  4  man  li^e  Mas- 
singer, 

Mas^ing^'s  pUys  ^i^tiilgtlished  by  w  almost  e^itire 
ahstinenoe  frpnt  comnion  paths,  and  although  wp  cannpt  add 
to  this  that  they  pontain  PQ  (Ht^rse  or  even  di^ustipg  pat- 
sages,  we  may,  in  rwpeet  sopie  of  thef^,  those  fox  iiuianou 
in  the  '  Virgin  Martyr,'  ishift  the  blame  ffoiq  Massinger 
himself  to  bis  ooadjiftor  i^  the  camppsition-  Wbeiliar  t^i^ 
abstinence  from  praf^n^t^  arose  front  the  restr^ping  in- 
fluence of  the  growing  udioe  againtit  siage-play^  \\om 
Massinger's  own  taste,  wp  cannot  pow  tell,  b^t  th^  dslioacy, 
approacniiig  to  Ibmiqina.  so  evident  in  his  writinjs,  wuuld 
inauoe  us  to  ascribe  it  Ifi  tba  poet's  own  f-hni^.  Qn  the 
whole  howBvar  it  is  wt  loo  Quoli  to  say  that  in  dvacpfttic 
power,  ifi  delict^ty  of  eitpr^wipn,  in  bwp.ly  of  tiiought^  hu 
app(04ohes  mora  nearly  to  &bak»pere  t)MW  any  of  his  cpp- 
temporartes. 

Massinger's  extant  plays  are, '  The  Old  Imv,'  '  The  Virgin 

Martyr,' '  The  ynaatural  Coiphat,'  '  The  Duke  of  Miiun.' 
*  The  llondipan,*  The  R^negado,*  '  The  Parliaueut  uf 
IfOve,' '  The  Romaq  Actor,'  '  Tlie  Qreat  Pvike  of  Florence,' 
'  The  Mftid  of  Honpur,'  The  Bn^per^J  of  the  Ka*i.'  '  The 
F^al  Dowry,'  '  A,  New  Way  to  pay  Qld  Debts,' '  Ttw  Cti> 
Madaip."  '  Tb^  (Suardian,'  '  A  Very  Woman,'  and  '  Th« 
Bashful  I^ovar-'  (Qifford's  prejboeto  I4asaifiger;  anil  thu 
£rft*l6ifrf&  Reviw  for  1808.) 

MASglNUSA.  [Nu»ini4a 

UASSOWAH.  [AnvwtNi*.] 

MASSURA'DA,or  M&SUI(4^0Q.CAP&  issitpatad  on 
ttw  WHterit  P«Mt  of  Afrioa.  i%  ft"  iff  N.  uiA  19"  W. 
ktng.  It  is  formed  by  a  hill  abOHt  490  fwt  h?^\Kt  stMW  m 
the  west  and  north-west  sides,  defKning  gra^H^)^  i" 
other  directiona-.  It  fvpu  the  southern  extr^igtty  qf  ^  bay 
which  »tfurd«  gaud  ^nolt^rEUie  in  tW  dry  feaamv  hut  is  oaan 
tq  th^  nofth^west.  ]4{^ur«da  Bqy  veceivek  ^)ff^.  nvqf  Mas- 
surada  or  Bio  Durq,  whigh  runs  akiHg  tb#  rf i^ge  qf  hills  iht^t 
terminates  in  th«  wp^t  and  would  iaU  into  the  ««a  olosa  to 
the  eapii  if  it  pot  fpr  a  spit  of  laml  wt^ich  runs  &om 
tbie  lattnr  in  north- pocth -east  directioB  atuFoss  tha&iream 
^nd  turps  it  qlungf  the  shore  for  ahput  half  ^  mile.  At  the 
mouth  uf  the  riyar  \i  built  tlie  town  of  Mo^iruvis,  the  ^in- 
cipal  placa  in  ^  Americ^a  settlement  qf  Liberia,  ^his 

■  It  tf  49aicels  crediblv.  Iwt  vteh  b  <i'«D  kufivtu  Ik  Uw  fact,  that  Wv- 
iMTton,  a  moD  pn)f«M)g  litonuy  totte.  aetQaUjr  leK  Sity-twa  miBuaeri^  sla^i 
t««pUMfl(caiBntgnweaiiftirywi^t)|»<Mii(«MiM  of  vViP^  ww  ihM  «(i 

t  TII8  reader  trho  wlu  take  (he  tiuable  tu  compuii-  the  .-lotiodiicHon  to 
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tion  Society,  on  nearly  the  same  prinoiples  and  fot  the 
same  object  a«  the  English  Bettlement  at  Sierra  Leone. 
The  Society  acquired  by  purchase  the  country  along  the 
coast  l^ing  betwWn  Gn.^  Mount  and  Trades  Town  in  the 
kingdom  of  Sangain,  on  Grain-coast  of  Guinea,  an 
extent  of  about  140  milfei^  Jhlahy  small  rivers  watst.  (ttis 
coast;  and  tboush  most  of  thorn  are  encumbered  by  fthoals 
cr  rapids,  boats  of  moderate  t»a.f  iueend  them  ror  40  or 
60  miles,  after  which  thU  ttiVigatMil  iU  iisualU*  iitioedfed  by 
caUraets.  The  country  a  jftfiWHUl*  level,  and  veil  Adaptbd 
to  the  cultivation  of  Indian  oortt  |rlS  litie.  Tbe  rice  raised 
here  is  highly  priaed.  Several  finitl-thwt  fte  indigenous, 
as  the  shi^dock,  and  lemons:  other  fruits  have  been  in- 
troduced. The  mean  annual  temperature  appenra  to  be 
between  76°  and  78°,  and  in  the  dry  months  (from  June 
to  October)  the  country  is  frequently  visited  by  tornados  or 
hurricanes  from  the  north-west. 

Tbe  inhabiianis  consist  of  negroes  who  have  obtained 
their  liberty  in  the  United  States  or  are  born  of  free  negroes, 
and  such  as  have  been  taken  from  vessels  engaged  in  the 
slave-trade.  According  to  the  laws  of  the  Society,  whiles 
are  not  perroiited  to  settle  in  thid  colony,  with  the  exception 
of  the  afjeats  of  the  compflny,  some  physicians,  and  mis- 
sionaries. The  blacts  enjov  all  the  right's  of  free  citizens, 
as  in  the  tJnited  States  themselves,  and  choose  their  own 
magistrates,  among  whom  are  two  censors,  who  look  atter 
the  morals  bf  the  inhabitahts-  In  1828  the  number  of  the 
settlers  amounied  to  1200,  of  whom  70U  were  in  Munruvia. 
but  it  is  said  that  the  number  tias  considerably  iticreasad 
of  hie.  The  Settlers  are  more  occupied  in  trading  with  the 
neighbouriii^  nations  than. with  agripiillure. 

(Innes*s  tthena,  or  ike  American  Colony  of  Free  Negroes 
on  t/u  Cr}cui  of  Africa ;  and  JVest  African  Sketches.) 

M.\STER  OF^AttTS.  [Arts.] 

M.ASTBkWORT,  the  old  name  of  an  umbelliferous  plant 
with  fleshy  tuberous  roots,  growing  in.  moist  meadows  and 
viooAi  in  the  tiorth  of  fiurope  and  ih  Newfoundland.  It  has 
3  stem  from  one  to  two  feet  High,  broad  t'wice-lernate  leaves, 
tiat  large  uinbels  of  ^hite  or  pink  nowera,  and  tbinorbi- 
rular  siraw-coloured  friiit.  Botanists  call  thid  plant  linpe- 
ratoria  datruthium  ;  it  has  acrid,  bitter,  somewhat  aromatic 
roots,  abd  formerly  had  a  great  reputation  as  a  remedy 
for  toothache,  and  as  a  cure  mr  agues,  whence  no  doubt  its 
names  have  been  cterived.  It  retainsa  place  in  continental 
medicalnraotice,  biit  it  is  ^iillsed  in  England. 

MAStICH,  a  resin  whicli  is  extracted  from  the  trpnk 
and  branches  of  the  t^islabia,  leiitiscus  by  incision.  This, 
iree  grows  ih  the  Levant,-  and  particularly  in  the  island  of 
Chios.  The  lluid  which  exuaes  spon  concretes  into  yel- 
lowish-white grains  or  tears,  which  are  setnitransparent, 
iiriltle,  and  iiave  a  slight  but  rather  agreeable  odour  and  taste. 
When  thrown  on  burning  coals;  mastich  gives  a  more  pene- 
trating smell.  Its  speclnc  gravity  is  r074.  It  is  coinposed 
uflwo  resins,  one  of  which  is  soluble  in  dilute  ajeohol,  and 
the  other  is  not;  this  last. constitutes  fron)  l-5th  to  I-12th 
of  the  whole  weight  of  the  mastich,  and  jt^^^s  very 
nearly  the  characters  of  copal,  it  being  soluble  in  aljsolute 
alcohol,  ffithbhand  oil  of,  turpentine;  these  liqnids  also 
di^lve  niasticn  _  without  leaving  any  residue.  When  .the 
portion  which  is  insoluble  in  diluie  alcohol  is  reduced  to 
powder,  and  long  exposed  to  the  air,  it  is  rendered  soluble 
by  the  chahi^  which  it  undergoes. 

In  foreign.PfiarmacopOBias  mastich  is  employed  in  several 
ointments,  plaster^  and  fumigating  po>Fders.;  it  is  retained 
ill  tbe  Materia  Medica  of  the  London  PharinacoptBia, 
but  does  not  enter  into  any  preparation  except  as  a  tincture 
for  preparing  what  is  usually  called  eau  de  luce.  Mastich 
i$  principally  employed  as  an  ingredient  in  varnish,aud  as  a 
temporary  stopping  for  carious  leeth. 

MAStIFP,  the  name  of  a  variety  of  dog  of  a  very  old 
EngliAh  hived,  now  seldom  seen  in  its  original  -  stale  of 
purity.  Hanwood  states  that  the,  word  is  derived  from 
mate  ihefet'e,  because  it  is  supposed  to  terrify  thieyes  by  its 
voice,  which,  when  the  animal  is  excited,  is  fearfully  deep 
and  loud.  This  is,  the  Do^ue  de  forte  race  of  Buffon  and 
the  trench,  the  Mastivus  of  R^y,  the  Canis_  Molosnu  of 
Linnsus,  and  the  Villaticus  or  Catenari\i*  of  Dr.  Caius. 

A  true-bred  mastiff  is  of  considerable,  size,  and  very 
stoutly  built.  The  beatl  isw^ll  developed.aud  large,  the 
lips  deep  and  pendulous  on  each  side  of  the  mouth,  and 
tbe  whole  aspect  noble. 

It  appears  from  Claudian  and  Omtius  ifaat  the  British 
do^  mastifli  piobablj,  were  highly  prized  at  Rome;  and 


Camden  notioet  tiie  employment  of  a  special  officer,  Prfh 

curator  Cyneeii,  appointed  in  Britain  for  superintending 
the  breed  of  tliesb  qtJjrt  and  their  transmission  to  that  city, 
where  they  appeareo  In  tht;  tH}ttibata  of  animals  at  the  am- 

Sihitheatre,  and  sometlttifeft  tihtfh  otitiasions  even  more  crup^ 
uT  there  can  be  liltlt!  douut  thii  they  were  set  to  worry 
those  unhappy  Clir^ttans  whpm  the  tyrants  of  the  time 
ordered  to  be  sewed  tib  itt  titb  flittns  ctf  beasts  and  then 
exposed  to  the  attacks  of  thtttb  polrerhil  and  savage  dogs. 
Pennant  quotes  Strabo  for  tbe  fafcl  that  the  Gauls  trained 
British  mastiffs  for  mAU  and  ti«^  them  m  their  battles. 
According  to  Dr.  Caius,  Ihree  Were  a  match  for  a  bear,  and 
four  for  a  lion ;  but  Stow  mentions  a  lion-flirht  with  three 
of  these  dogs,  in  which,  though  two, were  disabled,  and 
afterward  died,  the  lion  was  so  much  harassed  that  be  re- 
treated, and  refused  to  resume  the  baitle. 

The  mastiif  is  capable  of  great  attaciiment,  and  when 
kept  as  a  guard  is  of  unfailing  vigilance,  giving  the  alarm 
by  its  powerful  bark,  and  never  ceasing  till  it  has  roused 
the  family  or  secured  the  intruder.  It  is  now  comparatively 
little  used  as  a  watch-dog,  esp{:cially  in  great  towns,  where 
an  active  police  has  almodt  entirely  superseded  it 


HuUfr. 

MA'STOlX)Nj  Hie  name  of  an  HiHHH  jentjii  of  gigantic 
Pachydermatous  Proboscidian  Mi^rifals  (^attotherium, 
Fischer),  whoStffernains  are  found  iraWttdjHitly  in  the  third 
and  fourth,  or  Pliocene,  divisions  of  tlie  tertisry  fresh-water, 
^posits,  and  also,  tiilt  less  frequently,-  ih  tne  deposits  of  the 
tcond  or  Miocene  period. 

In  the  greater  portion  of  their  orgSnizsltion  the  Mastodons 
must  have  closely  rffA^mbled  the  elephants.  The  tusks,  the 

Froboscis,  the  general  tonformation  of  the  body  and  the 
mbs,  were  very  shnilar;  and  the  principd  distinction  be- 
tween the  two  genera  was  formed  by  the  molar  teeth. 
These  indeed  werii  gradually  pushed  forward  from  behind 
as  they  are  in  the  elephant,  and  displayed  the  same  relative 
increase  in  prop<alion  as  the  animal  was  advanced  in  life; 
but,  unlike  those  of  the  elephant,  their  crowns  exhibited 
on  cutting  the  gum  large  conical  points  of  a  mammiform 
structure,  whence  the  animal  derives  its  name.  As  these 
conical  points  were  worn  down  by  mastication,  the  tooth 
presentol  disks  more  or  less  large  according  to  the  degree 
of  attrition  which  it  had  uT\dergon6.  The  following  cuts, 
which  are  very  much  reduced  in  siz6,  as  Vill  be  understood 
from  what  we  havfe  ttlre^idy  fitated,  utrll.fix^ain  this  differ- 
ence in  the  toolh  thor^  clft&rly  than  46rds.  Before  the  tooth 
has  suffered  froibi  deitittf^  presents  the  foUowiog  appear 
aace: — 


Holat  toOlh  orMutodon,  not  wortL 

Aiid  after  exposure  to  a  cn^^mn^^ 
Aetrition  it  hu  the  aspect  xepresranea  u  flulollowin^mt 
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MoUr  tooth  ol  Uutodon,  iliKhUy  wuru. 

But  when  from  longer  use  the  conical  teat-like  pointo  aiv 
more  deeply  worn  down,  the  following  appearance  in  pre- 
tKQted. 


Uululooth  nrHutodoD,  aBooddMl  worn,  teen  from  abow. 

The  way  in  which  these  teeth  are  set  in  the  upper  jaw 
will  be  seen  from  the  following  cut. 


Motor  tottb  and  palue  of  HHtodou. 

And  the  mode  in  which  those  of  the  lower  jaw  are  ar- 
ranged will  be  perceived  from  the  figures  given  helow. 


RMtloM  uf  lower  jaw  of  Moalodua. 

llie  general  contour  of  the  lower  jatf  as  viewed  from 
above.may  be  collected  from  the  following  figure. 


IHirtkni  of  lower  Jaw  of  MaatodoD. 


The  remains  of  the  Great  Mcutodon,  Mastodon  gigan- 
teut,  CuT^  appear  to  have  been  the  first  that  attracted  at- 
tention. These  occurred  in  considerahle  abundance  in 
North  America.  They  gave  rise  to  much  speculation  and 
much  erroneous  opinion,  at  first ;  for  though  the  form  and 
site  of  the  molar  teeth  forbade  the  inference  that  they  could 
have  belonged  to  any  of  the  large  existing  animals,  the  for- 
midable appearance  of  the  pointed  conical  tuberosities  of  the 
crowns  led  to  conclusions  directly  the  reverse  of  truth,  as 
we  shall  presently  see.  Daubenton,  indeed,  at  first  thought 
that  some  of  these  teeth  belonged  to  the  Hippopotamus, 
but  he  soon  perceived  that  they  must  have  formed  port  of 
an  animal  which  bad  no  recent  analogue,  and  Buffon  an- 
nounced that  the  whole  evidence  afforded  by  the  remains 
led  to  the  belief  that  this  antient  species,  which  ought  to  be 
regarded  as  the  first  and  the  largest  of  terrestrial  animals, 
existed  only  in  the  first  ages  of  the  world  (*  n'a  subsist^  que 
dans  les  premiers  temps'),  and  never  had  come  down  to  our 
time.  This  opinion  of  Buffon  did  not  extend  beyond  the 
larger  molar  teeth,  and  he  still  regarded  the  middling  sized 
and  worn  teeth  as  those  of  the  Hippopotamus;  he  also  fol- 
lowed Daubenton  in  considering  the  femur  found  with  the 
teeth  as  that  of  an  elephant,  though  Dr.  Hunter  (William) 
had  pointed  out  the  differences  ^tween  it  and  the  same 
bone  in  the  elephant,  as  well  as  the  distinctions  existing  in 
the  teeth  and  lower  jaw.  (I%iL  Tram.,  vol.  Iviii.)  But 
while  William  Hunter  did  this  good  service,  he  introduced 
no  smalt  confusion  and  error.  He  had  heard  of  the  Sibe- 
rian MammoiK  and  not  having  seen  the  bones  of  that  ani- 
mal, he  immediately  concluded  that  it  was  identical  with 
the  North  American  fossil,  and  gave  the  name  to  the  latter, 
a  nomenclature  which  was  for  some  time  adhered  to  both 
by  the  Anelo-Americans  and  the  English.  The  skeleton  of 
the  Great  Mastodon  was  exhibited  at  London  and  Bristol  as 
the  Mammoth,  and  accounts  of  it  under  the  same  name 
were  published  in  London  in  1802  and  1803.  Nor  was  this 
the  only  error  of  which  William  Hunter  was  the  parent, 
for  notwithstanding  the  rejection  of  such  an  opinion  by 
Camper,  the  former  declared  that,  from  the  structure  of  the 
^  teeth,  the  Mammoth,  as  he  termed  it,  was  carnivorous;  and 
:  men,  ever  prone  to  catch  at  the  wild  and  wonderful,  greedily 
}  adopted  this  marvellous  view,  and  named  the  gigantic  beast 
the  Carnivorous  Elephant.  We  well  remember  in  our 
early  youth  hearing  toe  speculations  of  some  as  to  the  sort 
of  prey  on  which  the  monster  lived,  and  as  to  the  great  ser- 
vices that  its  enormous  tusks,  which  in  the  skeleton  above 
noticed  were  placed  in  an  inverted  position,  with  the  curva- 
ture downwards,  must  have  rendered  when  the  animal  was  ou 
its  predatory  excursions.  The  confusion  created  by  the  appli- 
cation of  the  same  name  Mammoth  to  two  different  genera 
was  great,  and  for  a  long  time  almost  inextricable,  notwith- 
standing the  endeavours  of  Pallas,  who  clearly  refuted 
the  supposed  identity  of  the  Siberian  and  American  ani- 
mals, by  showing  that  the  Siberian  Mammnth  is  a  true 
elephant.  Cuvier  at  once  dissipated  the  clouds  that  had 
gathered  over  the  subject,  and  while  he  clearly '  pointed 
out  the  osteological  differences  between  the  two  genera, 
gave  to  the  supposed  Mammoth  of  America  th&  appropriate 
name  of  Mastodim  [Hatrrbt,  a  teat;  6toic,  a  toolh). 

The  first  notice  of  the  teeth  and  bones  of  this  extinct 
genus  of  pachyderms  appears  to  be  in  '  Phil.  Trans.'  (vol. 
x\i\'.,  1714),  a  century  and  a  quarter  ago;  and  it  is 
not  uninstructive  to  observe  what  rapid  strides  natural 
science  has  made  since  that  time,  when  the  Royal  Society 
of  London  published  in  their  Transactions  Dr.  Mather's 
letter  to  Dr.  Woodward,  in  which  the  former  gives  an 
acoounC  of  a  large  work  in  MS.  in  two  vols,  folio,  but 
does  not  name  the  author.   Dr.  Mather  reccmimenda  this 
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vork,  irbieh  appears  to  have  been  a  commentary  on  the 
Bibl^  vith  laige  philosophical  remarks,  *  to  the  patronage 
ef  anne  generoiu  Mecanas,  to  promote  the  publication  of 
It,'  and  trsnicribei, »  a  qweimen,  a  paaiwe  announcing  the 
disoorery*  in  1705.  of  enormouB  bones  and  teeth  at  Albany  in 
New  Sn^andt  aa  the  bones  of  a  giant,  aj^Maling  to  them 
as  a  oHUTmatioa  of  the  text  in  Gaum  (vt  4);  anotbw 
examide,  if  any  woe  wanting,  of  the  foUy  and  danger 
of  mixing  up  religious  questions  with  scientific  inquiries. 
Portions  of  remains  were  sent  to  France  and  England  at 
diflferent  intervals,  and  elicited  the  observations  of  European 
zoologists,  whilst  in  America  materials  were  collected  for 
forming  two  oomplete  skeletons  by  the  walons  indusby  of 
Mr.  Peale. 

Of  these  two  skeletons  one  was  placed  in  the  museum  of 
Mr.  Charles  Wilson  Peale  in  Philadelphia,  and  the  other 
was  exhibited  in  London  and  Bristol  by  bis  son  Mr.  Rem- 
brandt Peale,  who  published  two  accounts  of  it  under  the 
name  of  the  Mammoih  above  alluded  to. 

One  of  the  principal  depouts  of  Mastodon  bones  appears 
to  have  been  the  Bitg-bone  lick  in  the  north  part  of  Ken- 
tucky, near  the  Ohio,  whence  the  Mastodon  has  been  called 
*  the  animal  of  the  Ohio.*  None  of  the  remains  have  the 
appearance  of  having  been  rolled,  but  seem  to  have  been 
unmoved  since  the  death  of  the  animal ;  and  it  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  those  which  were  found  at  the  river  of  the  Great 
Osages,  which  runs  into  the  Missouri  a  little  above  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Mississippi,  were  in  a  vertical  position,  as  if 
the  animals  had  been  bogged  or  buried  in  the  mud.  [Mk- 

GATHBRIIDX.] 

The  traditions  which  were  rife  among  the  Red  Men  con- 
cerning this  gigantic  form  and  its  destruction  must  not  be 
passed  over  in  silence.  M.  Fabri,  a  French  officer,  in- 
formed Buffon  that  the  savages  re^uded  these  bones  scat- 
tered in  various  parts  of  Caiuda  and  Louisiana  as  belong- 
ing to  an  animal  vhieh  th^  named  the  Phe  aux  bemff*. 
The  Shawnee  Indians  believed  that  with  these  enormous 
animak  there  existed  men  of  proportionate  development, 
and  that  the  Great  Being  destroyed  both  with  thunder- 
bolts. Those  of  Virginia  state  that  as  a  troop  of  these 
teirible  quadrupeds  were  destroying  the  deer,  the  bisons, 
and  the  othur  animab  created  for  the  use  of  the  Indians, 
the  Great  Man  slew  them  all  with  his  thunder,  except 
the  Big  Bull,  who.  nothing  daunted,  presented  Jiis  enormous 


forehead  to  the  bolts,  and  shook  them  off  as  they  fell,  till, 
being  at  last  wounded  in  tbe  side,  he  fled  towards  the  graat 
lakes,  where  he  is  to  this  day. 

Buffim  seems  to  have  been  the  flrst  who  noticed  the 
ocourrenoe  of  these  teeth  in  the  Old  World,  and  figures  one 
allied  to  have  been  found  in  LitUe  l^urtary,  and  given  to 
him  by  tbe  CoiQte  de  Vogennea.  lliis  is  very  large,  having 
from  eight  to  ten  points  and  weighing  eleven  pounds  four 
ounces.  He  also  figures  another  from  the  museum  of  the 
Abb6  Chappe,  said  to  have  been  brought  from  Siberia.  Pal- 
las announces  another  instance ;  ana  gives  a  figure  of  one 
from  the  Oural  Mountains.  Cuvier  states  that  he  for  a 
long  time  thought  that  his  Mwttodon  gigametu  inhabited 
the  Old  Continent  as  well  as  America.  T)ut  he  confesses  his 
doubts  as  to  this  point  The  Abb£  Chappe,  he  remarks, 
had  been  in  California,  and  there  is  no  certain  evidence  that 
he  brought  back  his  Mastodon  tooth  from  Siberia.  The 
tooth  figured  by  Pallas,  he  thinks,  fnav  perhaps  have  be- 
longed to  Mastodon  aaguttidenty  and  he  asks,  who  shall 
assure  us  that  the  Comte  de  Vc^ennes  was  not  in  error  as 
to  the  locality  of  the  great  mtdar  presented  by  him  to  Buf- 
fon, and  which,  together  with  that  formerly  m  the  cabinet 
of  the  Abb£  Chappe,  is  in  the  Paris  Museum  ?  Cuvier 
sums  up  by  saying  that  he  does  not  entirely  pretend  to  in- 
validate these  three  prooft,  but  that  he  begins  no  loi^n  to 
rerard  them  as  sufficient 

The  following  species  have  been  named :  Mattodon  gigan- 
teum,*  M.  angusttdens  (Europe,  America?),  M.  Moium 
(Andes),  3f.  Humboldtii  (Conception— Chili),  M.  miimtut, 
M.Tapirmdes,  M.Turic&ms,  M.  ^pemm«t>(EppIe8heim, 
Puy  de  D6me),  M.  elephantoidet  (Irawaddi,Sewalik  Moun- 
tains), M.  latidens  (Irawaddi,  Sewalik  Mountains),  and  M. 
longirottrU,  Kaup.  Professor  Owen  has  referred  the  teeth 
from  the  Norfolk  crt^;  to  the  last-named  species. 

Example,  Mastodon  giganteut  (Cuv.)— Syn.,  Mastodon 
maximus  (Cuv.),  Mammut  Ohioiieui  (Blum.),  Harpagmo- 
therium  Canadmse  (Fisch.),  Elepha*  eamivonu  (Chil. 
Hunter),  Mammoth  of  William  Hunter  and  of  tlw  Anglo- 
Americans. 

Young. — Tetracaulodon.  ((jrodm.). 

LocaTitiet. — liie  United  States.   Europe  ? 

This  species  must  have  equalled  the  Elephant  in  height, 
but  seems  to  have  been  longer  and  stouter  in  its  propor- 
tions. 


aketftoQ  of  MHtodon  glftuitMU. 


Remains  of  Maatodon  were  found  by  Capt  Cautley  in  the 
Sewalik  Mountains;  and  in  assigning  an  age  to  the  forma- 
tion, the  Captain  adopts  the  views  of  Dr.  Falconer,  who 
ctmsiders  ihe  deposit  to  be  synchronous  with  that  from 
which  Mr.  Crawfurd  obtained  the  remains  near  Prome,  on 
the  baiika  of  tbe  Irawaddi.  Captain  Cautley  having  found 
jaws  in  which  the  front  teeth  are  not  to  be  distinguished 
from  tbe  teeth  of  Jlif.  laiideru,  and  those  in  tbe  lear  from 
the  teeth  of  Jf.  «A;pAaR<oidM,  he  eonceivei  that  the  dii- 


tioction  which  was  estabGshed  on  detached  teeth  wiH  be 

found  to  be  erroneous. 

Tbe  genus  Tetracaulodon  of  Godmann  is,  according  to 
the  best  authorities,  tbe  voung  of  the  Great  Mattodun— 
Mastodon  giganteut.  One  species  only,  Tetracaulodon 
Mastodoniotdeum  (Godm.),  is  recorded.  (Harlan,  Bull, 
des  Sc.  Nat.  et  de  G&>t..  1830.) 

MASTODONSAURUS,  Dr.  JBger'snaifiS'forane 
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mntn  llmnd  in  the  iiAamtehi^er,  or  alum  ilata  (Wur* 
tembeiv),  Jbunded  upon  teeth,  the  largest  of  whioh,  with 
part  of  tike  atone  adhering,  is  figured  below,  ons-half  of 
the  uze  of  the  original.  The  otber  teeth  vere  considerably 
smaller. 

Dr.  Jeeger  is  of  opinion  that  these  teeth  must  be  held  to 
approach  the  nearest  to  those  of  the  animals  belonf^ing  to 
feme  of  the  species  of  M'mitor.  The  Mastodontaurui, 
from  the  leneth  of  its  teeth,  he  said,  in  his  opinion,  to 
hare  equalled  the  i^osataumu  of  Maastricht  in  size ;  but  in 
the  formation  of  the  teeih  the  former  differs  from,  the 
latter.  Tbb  tmall  teeth,  he  observes,  agree  so  much  jii 
eve^  respect  viih  the  lai)p  one,  that  their  difference  in 
site  IS  omy  to  be  ascribed  to  their  having  belonged  to  ani- 
mals of  a  dUferent  age,  but  not  of  a  diffsrent  genusi  and 
also  to  their  havidg  oeouided  difbreot  idioM  in  (he  jaw. 


Toolh  at  Hartodoamnri. 

(t)r.  JMger's  memoir,  Uber  die  Fosrile  RepHlien  tvelehe 
in  Tf^urtejmerg  au/ge/unden  warden  stnd.  Stuttgart,  1 628.) 

MASULIPATAM.  a  district  of  the  province  known  as 
the  Northern  Circars  in  Hindustan.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Rajamundry,  on  the  east  by  (he  Bay  of  Bengal,  oti 
the  south  by  Ountoor,  attd  on  the  west  by  the  dominions  of 
the  Nizam.  The  district  which  now  goes  under  the  name 
of  Masulipatam  comprises  Uiree  of  the  five  original  NorUiem 
Circars,viz.  Condapiltjr,  Rllare,and  Mosultpatam,  and  forms 
a  coHectorate  under  th«  English  government.  The  popu- 
lation amounted,  in  1822,  to  454,754,and  the  public  revenue 
to  about  1 50.000/.  This  district  contains  a  large  proportion 
of  uncultivated  grass-lands,  and  towards  the  north  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  jungle.  The  principal  produce  is  grain, 
and  some  cotton  of  good  quality  is  raised. 

MASULIPATAM.  the  capital  of  the  district,  is  a  seaport 
of  some  consequence,  in  16"  10' N.  lat.  and  81*  14'  E.  long. 
About  a  mile  and  a  half  south-east  from  the  fown  is  a  fort 
in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  bOO  yards  loni;  by  600  yard^ 
broad-:  there  is  a  straight  causeway  between  the  fort  and 
the  town  upwards  of  2000  yards  long.  There  Is  a  consider- 
able manuneture  of  chintzes  in  the  town  afid  neighbour- 
hood, great  quantities  of  which  are  exponoS :  they  are 
much  esteemed  in  the  greater  part  of  Posia.  litis  is  al- 
most the  only  part  of  that  line  of  coast  on  *hich  the 
surf  does  not  beat;  it  aflfords  good  anchorage  for  ships  of 
300  tons  burthen.  The  French  established  a  factory  at  this 
place  in  1750.  It  was  taken  by  assault  in  1759,  by  the 
Englbh  under  Colonel  Forde,  and  has  since  eorttifiti«d  In 
our  possession.  Masulipalam  is  203  miles  from  Hydrabad, 
292  miles  from  Madras.  764  from  Calcutta,  and  1084  from 
ItelHi,  all  irarelling  distances. 

M  AT  ABUN  G  A.    [Hind  ust\w.] 

MATAGORDA.  [Mexico.] 

MATAi*AN.  CAPE.  [Laconica.] 

MATARO'  a  seaport  of  CataUma  in  Spain,  in  41"  33'N. 
lat  and  2*  30'  E.  long.  It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
the  Romans,  and  to  be  identical  with  the  ^luro  of  Ptolemy 
and  Pliny,  but  the  RonrAn  citj'  was  farther  inland  than 


the  eusting  Wra  «f  HitetAi  vkiih  «u  fciwM  ■hA  nHm4 
by  the  Araoit 

*the  move  aaUent  or  Mosl«n  part  of  Matar6  stands  on  a 

rising  ground  at  some  distance  from  the  sea;  it  is  smalf  and 
encloBM  with  walls }  the  streets  are  narrow  and  gloomy,  with 
die  Bxeeptioa  of  one  called  La  Riera,  whi<^  is  bread, 
straight^  and  handsome,  and  intersects  the  town.  The  mo- 
dern part  of  Matar6  is  of  much  ^eater  extent,  and  stretches 
eastward  down  to  the  se*.  tt  is  laid  out  in  streets,  long, 
broad,  and  regular ;  thd  houses  are  neat]  and  iBany  have 
their  faf  ades  painted  in  fresco  as  is  com  mon  in  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal. One  parish  cburchi  five  convents  (now  unoccupied), 
and  an  hospital,  are  the  principal  publia  buildings.  The 
population  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  cehturjr 
was  about  SSiOOOt  and  was  inereasing  rapidlyi  but  must  now 
be  estimated  mucdi  lower.  '  The  naftufbctur<s  and  com- 
merce of  Matar6  at  ihe  saane  time,  owing  to  the  industrious 
and  entwprising  spirit  of  the  inhabitants,  were  in  a  most 
flourishing  condition,  but  the  loss  of  the  American  cbioniesi 
to  which  this  town  used  to  export  calicoes,  laces,  velvets 
and  other  manufactures  in  silk,  gave  the  death-blow  to 
its.  prosperity. 

The  scenery  in  the  neighhotlrhood  of  Matar6  is  exceed- 
ingly picturesque.  Inland  fh>m  the  town  extends  'a  small 
but  most  fertile  and  cultivated  plain,  the  farms  in  whicht  says 
Towniend,  are  so  many  gardens)  watered  by  artificial  means, 
'  and  producing  on  the  samfi  spot  of  ground  corn,  wine, 
oranges,  and  wives.*  Bounding  the  plain  are  ranges  of 
mountainst  whose  slopes  are  luxuriantly  clothed  with  wood. 
The  red  wine  grown  in  the  plain  of  Matard  is  ^teened  the 
best  in  Oatalufia. 

(Laborde,  IHntraire  Demiptif  de  I'Etp^gnet  Towns- 
end's  Jottrnem  through  Spain  ;   Inglis's  Spain  in  1830.) 

MATE'.   [PARAotTAY  Tea.] 

MATE'RIA  ME'DICA  is  that  branch  of  medical  science 
whioh  treats  of  the  articles  employed  in  the  practice  of  me- 
dicinei  and  embraces  an  explanation  of  the  nature  and  modes 
of  action  of  those  substances  which  are  had  recourse  to  in 
order  to  restore  the  healthy  state  of  the  human  fHme  vlien 
its  functions  or  structure  are  impaired  by  disease.  Thus 
defined  it  comprehends  both  pharmacology  and  therapeutics. 
The  former  means  an  accolint  of  drugs,  simple  or  prepared, 
in  reference  to  their  physical  character,  natutal  history, 
commercial  history,  chemical  composition,  and  modes  of 
exhibition.  The  latter  means  an  exposition  of  the  prin- 
ciples which  should  regulate  their  employment.  The 
pharmacolt^ical  part  of  the  subject  is  sufficiently  treated 
of  under  each  article,  as  it  presents  itself  in  alphabetical 
order,  and  it  is  only  requisite  to  treat  here  of  the  general 
principles  involved  In  their  practical  application.'  For  the 
full  and  satisfactory  cainprehension  of  this  department,  a 
previous  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  body,  or  anatomy, 
and,  above  ail,  of^ general  anatomy,  and  of  the  respective 
duties  or  offices  perfbrmed  by  its  component  organs  while 
in  a  state  of  integrity,  or  physiology,  and  of  the  various 
degrees  of  deparftire  ftom  these,  when  frum  any  cause  they 
become  deranged  in  their  action,  or  pathology,  and  tho 
Ugns  by  which  the  morbid  states  are  indicated,  or  nosology, 
is  required.  These  departments  of  science  are  studied  only 
by  those  persons  who  intend  to  fdllow  the  medical  profession, 
and  at  their  hands  only  can  a  skilful  employment  of  maJicines 
be  expected.  Something  however  may  be  done  Ibr  the 
advantage  of  the  public  by  pointing  out  how  medicines 
act,  and  in  what  way  they  prove  remedial.  The  object  of 
the  administration  of  a  medicine  is  to  arrltet  the  progress 
of  diseased  action,  and  to  remove  the  consequences  of  its 
existence,  that  Ls,  to  restore  the  individual  to  perfect 
health,  such  as  he  enjoyed  before  the  organ  or  organs 
received  the  impression  of  the  fhorbific  cause ;  or  where 
both  or  either  of  these  otjects  cannot  be  accomplished, 
so  to  retard  the  career  of  the  nhheal  thy*  ope  rations,  as  to 
prolong  life  to  the  latest  possible  period.  To  improve  and 
perfect  this  most  important  branch  of  the  healing  art  is 
the  end  atid  aim  of  all  the  other  branches  of  medical  science. 
The  means  of  accoipplishing  this  object  have  varied  in  the 
different  stages  of  human  civilisation,  and  according  as 
different  theories  of  the  nature  or  cause  pf  diseases  faaTe 
prevailed.  Many  of  the  medicines  fbrmerly  in  use  were  of 
a  disgusting  or  r^ulsive  nature,  or  of  B.kihd  devoid  of  any 
active  principle,  and  therefore  inert.  Many  ahtfowed  their 
iatroduction  info  practice  to  superstition,  «redtility,  or  a 
misapplicatioi)  of  the  principles.of  natural  aikd  ckanical  phi- 
lo«m}hy,  and  have  looaj)^Nlied«;»UadJ40mw  pne- 
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tftwMn,  thfiuyb  ftt^oanlly  retaiMd  ly  the  pftpuiiuio  or  \>y 
quacks.  The  m«dii>inM  wuA  in  tJu  preMnt  (lny  »rp  hUU 
dnwD  fron  all  tbe  tloev  lungdoau  of  nstWR.  though  tlo 
•aiiaal  kingdon  jrislda  ^  vegeiabLe  ktsgdm  »  con- 
ttdenUa  nunbar*  wi  tb»  MiDfnU  kingdom  \tm  greatest 
niMber  asd  tha  Bunt  totiva 

la  gaaanl  fev  wtiplH  pmduoa  nuob  efteot  oa  thu  hiwan 
fnnft  flithflr  m  >  «tata  of  bsalth  ot  diMwe,  vhieb  ^  not 
pniwipd  of  marked  —wttite  qaalitiw,  iapreMiog  tht  aopBes 
of  meU  or  taste  u  a  diatinot  mannaf,  Hmw  bland 
itisipid  artides  are  neatly  battec  fitted  to  furoiiih  oaurisb-' 
mnt  than  mediciiies,  being  oamBleteljr  djf  eMed.  and  era- 
atiog  na  iliaturbanpe  or  obange  of  wtion  oi  tha  vital  powers 
of  the  system ;  medicinal  aubstanoM  en  the  wmtrary  do  not 
appaar  to  be  tborouifhly  digaatad,  l>ut  a  portion  remaining 
unawimilaled  aels  in  some  meaaure  aa  a  foreign  body,  and 
produvoa  a  atiqulant  or  alterant  effect  on  the  vital  ppww. 
Many  Budicinea  ara  indeed  abaolutsly  poiaooous  if  gi7«i  in 
Ui;^  doH^  Bf  wham  utdiseaaed  atate  of  the  lysten  requires 
tkeir  adwiniitrnticHi.  Fov  diieaaa  often  gives  to  the  ayatem 
apomftfau^Dingtba  action  of  a  dose  of  medioine  wbiish 
vaold  praduae  ierioiia  disorder  if  given  to  a  peraeo  in  health  i 
Ike  nwbi4  aUte  of  tha  syaiem  aaeming  to  act  as  an  anti* 
late  to  the  vedifiine,  while  tbs  oudioine  acta  as  an  antidote 
u  the  diiaase'avbaalth  being  the  raault  of  their  neutraliaing 
fowsr. 

Uedieines  produce  two  distinct  aSbcts  i  one  tero^d  the 
prinuy,  or  in  some  oases,  as  when  given  to  a  healthy  per* 
ton,  the  pbysiolagiral  effect ;  tha  othar  secondary,  or  ct^rai 
UTS,  which  can  only  take  plase  when  there  eitista  a  disease 
to  be  removed.  The  feruer  is  generally  uoiform  or  oani 
iiisX;  the  latter  too  oflea  variable  and  unoertain.  Tolessaii 
the  degree  of  uneertainty  in  ibe  Utter  and  most  important 
of  the  two  kinds  of  ootiou,  many  ledans  medical  man  have 
iuliitttad  cKperiaents  wi^  dUTerent  medioinoa  oa  tfaem- 
wliea  or  otbn*]  while  ehainista  have  ouofblly  lnvea(i|ated 
the  eheraioU  aooapoaition  of  the  avtiole%  and  aenght  to  die? 
eo»r  their  aetivB  prinoipta^  or  to  expkin  their  mttdea  of 
KtKin.  Notwithatanding  these  valuable  fiidi>  tfaerapButiBa 
a  Mi  the  mint  imperfect  of  all  tha  departments  of  m«lieal 
Mienee,  partly  from  the  dificultiea  inherent  in  the  sul^ect, 
U)d  partly  from  inability  in  mediail  men  to  weigh  eorreotly 
ibeavidsQceiaapectingtheeSe^ofmed&oines.  Tbennioh 
^  several  articles  in  one  prescription,  by  whieh  we  attempt 
one  stroke  to  remove  several  symptems,  tends  still 
fimher  te  obscure  the  raaults.  and  to  vitiate  the  conclusions 
vhtch  may  be  drawn.  The  pelypharmaey  of  the  snlieDts 
W  bees  in  a  great  measure  abandoBed,  but  atiil  it  must  be 
oafebiad  that  simplieity  in  prescribing  is  not  sufficientiy 
ttudied.  (HoHand's  Madical  Nott*  and  R^flem<m»  om 
iMieuf  Smdnea,  and  on  Uethoit  qf  PraeeripHom.)  On 
tin  opposite  hand,  the  attenptt  to  isolate  the  supposed  active 
Pfiwpla  of  many  vegetable  renedjea,  ami  m  aaminister  it 
ifut  fiem  the  othen,  tbeugh  in  some  inatanew  advanta- 
laiua,  if  toiniahing  the  m»  of  Uie  doae.  or  euieealiiig 
>n  uDpleawatness  of  the  taaie»  have  not  produced  the  eon- 
^aeoces  eipeetnd ;  ibr  examnlek  in  m«rt  eaaea  cimckona 
M  administered  in  some  cv  the  old  preparations  will  be 
iouod  a  more  valuable  tcmie  than  ^Mntiw.  The  superiority 
3f  mauy  mineral  waters,  wbicb  contain  a  variety  of  ingre- 
<iMaui  to  d  state  of  extreme  dilution,  over  the  evitbition  of 
liis  Uklioe  materials  in  a  less  qnaatit^  Uquid.  aeema  to 
militate  against  the  practice  of  excessive  ooacantretion. 

The  introduotioo  of  new  substances  into  the  Materia  Me- 
^  by  the  discovery  ef  new  plants,  or  by  the  prepress  of 
EBsmistry,  may  supply  deficiencies  in  the  oatah^gw  of  re- 
neliei.  But  less  benefit  to  mankind  will  flow  ftom  a  mul- 
Uplication  of  remediaa,  than  from  the  establishmeat  of  clear 
»ai  acientiflc  mleefortheir  administration.  Svery  inprove- 
oent  in  anatomy  and  physiology  will  promote  tlw  advanoe- 
nmt  of  tberepeatiea,  by  leading  to  gteater  preciskm  in  the 
>^plo}'ment  of  mediates.  For  nothing  is  more  certain 
toan  that  medicinal  mbstanees  act  upon  special  parts  of 
^  body,  in  preference  to  others,  and  in  many  inatances  on 
ikoM  which  are  dtaeased  ratber  than  en  those  which  are 
»Qnd.  Tbe  careAU  investigation  of  the  modes  of  aiitiou  of 
OMdicines  is  wortfe^  of  the  best  facultiaa  and  energies  of 
tudical  men,  and  every  contribution,  to  this  dep«rto>ent  of 
KRoea  should  bo  regwded  aena  ■wtwihWo  benOtcon- 
■erned  on  mankind. 

i^aaira's  Blemmt»^  Materia  Medieai  aafiVog^£«Ar- 
WSSOAUMh  %  name  applied  to  u«  phibimthioal 


qcstem  which  denios  the  existence  of  f  «pnjtt)4  91  v%tn$r 
t^rUl  prinoiple  in  man.  called  tbe  min4  or  aoul,  distinw 
ft-om  matter,  pr  which  (cbangii^  th?  phrase)  denies  the 
immateriality  of  the  soul,  Jhe  name  is  «^lie4  to  ^yatiinM 
vbich  differ  vecy  widely  froin  one  pother,  iq  r^ip^t  of  \^ 
coDBequences  deduced  m>m  the  denial  of  the  soul's  iptmitr 
teriatity :  and  thua  it  comes  to  pass  that  the  pnpttfa^  tn«wi-  ' 
ipg  of  the  word  baa  become  lees^  apd  incQiT«(;t|  eomga^ 
bending  what  are  no  better  than  actiidental  coowqvi^DiMii  pf 
the  pure  and  proper  idea.  Such  accidental  oonae^vsncea 
are  the  denial  of  a  future  state  and  ^baolute  atheism  ]  w4 
it  need  not  be  said  th^t  atheism  and  ipatcrialiam  are  tr^^d  ' 
in  current  oonversation  as  convertible  cxpr^ona- 

The  name  materialism  also  is  one  of  that  mft  for  which 
Ur.  B^ptbam  has  constructed  the  epithet  dy^ogitti^  A4 
applied  in  current  oooveraation,  it  always  carries  with  it 
censure.  This  arises,  of  course,  Srovn  the  nature  of  the  acci* 
dental  conaequcnoee  which  have  been  indicated,  and  which 
mankind  regard  with  horror:  but  inasmuch  as  tbe  oasM 
atill  coittinnes  to  be  applied  to  aystema  from  which  vnchri^ 
tian  and  atheiattoal  cousequewM  are  expreaaiy  exdudetjL 
and  9T«a  te  wnifl  aystems  (such  aa  that  of  Hartley)  which 
admit  the  eaiatotuw  of  a  separate  soul,  hul  in  whose  infthod 
of  explaining  mental  phenomena  there  is  a  dash  of  matO': 
rialisini  tbe  censure  that  has  come  to  be  indissoluble 
ciated  with  the  name  often  falls  with  erievoua  injustice. 
Indeed  there  ia  hardly  4  single  word  in  the  whole  range  of 
philoaophio  terminology  better  fitted  to  exemplify  the  evils 
of  lotMoneaa  of  ^plication,  or  of  allowing  feelingn  to  tinge 
and  discolour  the  notion^  conveyed  by  names. 
,  The  systems  to  wb|oh  tbe  name  materiaiism  ia  appjlied 
may  he  roughly  distributed  under  a  threefold  division.  First, 
it  ia  applied  (aa  has  been  already  said)  to  a  system  tike  that 
of  llartley,  which  admits  the  existence  of  a  soul,  but  wbicbi 
attempting  to  explaiu  mental  phenomena  {Physically  or  by 
movements  arisins  Oilt  of  the  bodily  oreanuation.  aeemi  lu 
imply  mat«rialiam.*  Secondly,  it  ia  applied  to  the  syateina 
qfHtdibeaand  PrieatleytandafthcFrenchaebQolofvTiteiy, 
of  whieh  De  la  Mettrie  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen,  which 
distinctly  deny  the  eJiiatence  of  a  aoul  aa  a  aeparalo  prinov^ 
pie  in  man.  hut  which  do  not  deny  either  •  God  or  a  futiir* 
state.  In  the  systems  of  these  wriieta  is  evolved  tbe  pure 
and  proper  idea  of  matwiaUsm.  divested  of  all  unn^cesaary 
consequences.  Thirdly  and  lastly,  the  name  is  applied  t^ 
systwus  like  that  of  ttw  aotieot  Epieureamw  or  of  Spinofa, 
which  deny  both  a  fututf  state  of  rewards  and  punishaentft 
and  a  Divine  Create^,  systems  for  which  attteism  would  be 
the  better  nao^  inaqmuoh  as  materialism  fails  to  denote 
their  more  important  and  distinctive  ingredients. 

The  following  in  a  brief  summary  oif  the  views  oT  Pr> 
Priestley,  who  h»  nore  ftirmallj  than  any  other  writer  enun- 
oiated  ino  winoip^  oi  matenalian  ia  the  puw  and  pvft> 
per  aeose  of  tha  wor4<  He  deoiea  ti»  existence  9f  a  aapir 
rate  immatoiial  prinoiple  in  man,  o^led  the  miod  or  soul, 
because  he  thinks  that  an.  immaterial  nrui«i|de  «ould  not 
exist  in  union  vith  the  material  body,  ana  heouu*  he  thinka 
furih«  that  all  m^tal  phenomena  (as  they  are  called)  toay 
be  explaiiwd  by  means  of  anppoaad  movemeoU  arising  out 
of  the  bodily  organisation.  The  method  by  which  he  thua 
explains  mental  phenemeoa  is  that  of  Qartley.  [HaatI'SY-} 
Adopting  this  philoaopber'a  hypotbesia  of  medullary  vibra< 
tions,  be  defines  mental  phenomena  as  medullary  vibrations 
perceived ;  and  he  cpntends,  ^naipallv  from  the  aoalo|[y 
of  brutes,  that  bodily  organisation  is  adequate  to  produeti 
peioeptioB.  Thus,  and  by  means  of  aitch  bypotbeus,  doea 
be  dispeaae  with  the  hypothesis  «f  a  separate  immaterial 
soul.  But  denying  tbe  existence  of  a  soul,  separate  from 
the  body,  and  capably  of  wrviviBg  wh«n  tbe  body  parishes, 
be  doea  not  yet  deny  the  imwortaUtv  ol  maiw  u^d  a  ftttv^e 
state  of  rewards  and  pniuibiaeitta.  On  the  contrary,  he  die 
tinctly  affirms  these  the  authority  of  Scripture,  It  is 
needlew  to  add  that  Dr.  Priestly  doea  eot  deny  th«  exist 
enee  of  a  God.  [pnixfTLXY.] 

One  v«id  mire  on  the  ahsurtlity  of  eonpUns  the  deuialof 
a  future  atate  with  the  denial  af  aa  immatesiat  sou^  afi4  of 
making  atheism  ^rnpoymow  vith  mateiiabam.  To  deny  a 
materi^  soul  is  neeessahly  to  deny  ae  immortal  squI,  but 
tut  tberelMe  to  deny  ao  immf^tal  man-  And  «voa  to  deny 
the  existewe  of  everything  aave  matt^  in  the  universe,  ia 
not  neoMsarily  to  deny  a  Jlivine  priuciple,  a»  ia  ahown  by 
many  of  the  aatient  sakvoels  of  pbihisophy  [Elbai^ic  P«i- 
bOaovHvl  net  eiwn  te  dwv  n  nwal  Governor,  as  ia  »ha«»/> 
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his  writinn  the  exiitenee  of  all  spirit,  and  in  thin  reapoct 
oarrying  his  views  further  than  Dr.  Priestley,  yet  makes  God 
the  corner-stone  of  moral  uid  political  science.  [Hobbxs.] 
Hobbes  distineCly  nyi  that  there  heing  nothing,  in  his 
opinion,  hnt  matter  in  the  nnlmi^  it  follows  that  God  is 
matter. 

But  it  is  to  he  remarked  in  opposition  to  materialism, 
even  as  it  is  put  forth  by  Dr.  Pnestley,  that  it  is  devoid  of 

tihibsophieal  foundation,  and  rests  on  a  diiregard  of  the 
imits  of  true  phtloeophy.  Its  truth  cannot  be  tested  by  ob- 
servation. It  rests  altoc^ther  on  hypothesis  and  conjecture. 
When  we  go  beyond  what  are  called  the  qualities  of  the 
mind,  or  df  matter  either,  and  speculate  upon  what  it  is 
itself,  whe^er  it  is  something  elM,  or  different  from  that 
something,  whether  it  has  or  has  not  an  existence,  we  have 
no  help  but  in  supposing  and  conjecturing,  and  imagining. 
Such  speculations  may  doubtless  be  interesting,  and  they 
may  have  their  use  too  as  an  exercise  for  the  imagination, 
but  we  cannot  calcutete  upon  their  results.  Much  mischief 
is  done  moreover  by  mixing  up  these  lesnlts  with  the  re- 
sults of  observation,  by  iumblmg  together  conjecture  and 
philosophy.  The  true  pnilosopher,  not  despising,  but  set- 
ting aside  as  irrelevant  to  his  object,  all  speculatiuDS  on  the 
origin  and  nature  of  mind,  or  of  matter  either,  will  start 
from  these  as  first  principles,  and  will  apply  himself  to  ob- 
serving their  qualities  and  capabilities  and  lam:  and  the 
results  will  be  sound  psychology  and  sound  physics. 

The  converse  of  the  word  materialism  is  immaterialism. 
This  is  used  only  as  an  abstract  term,  and  even  thus  very 
seldom ;  spiritualism  bein^  generally  used  in  its  place. 

MATERIALS,  STRENGTH  OF.  The  strength  of  any 
material  object,  as  a  rod,  bar,  beam,  chain,  or  rope,  is  that 
power  by  woich  the  substance  resists  an  eSbrt  to  destroy 
the  cohesion  of  its  parts.  It  evidently  depends  on  the  dis- 
position of  Uie  partules  relatively  to  eieh  other,  on  the  in- 
tensity of  the  ncee  by  which  the  particlee  cohere  together, 
ind  on  the  manner  in  which  the  straining  power  is  applied. 
The  inquiry  into  the  laws  by  which  the  materials  em|Hoyed 
in  the  construction  of  edifices  or  machines  resist  the  strains 
to  which  they  are  subject  is  of  considerable  importuioe^  be- 
cause  upon  a  just  adaptation  of  the  strength  at  any  one 
point  to  the  strain  thore  experiraoed  (and  an  excess  or  defl- 
otency  of  the  former  is  neuly  equally  ii^urions)  depends 
the  stability  of  the  whole. 

Whatever  be  the  constitution  of  a  rod  or  beam,  the  rela- 
tion between  its  strength  and  Ae  strain  to  which  it  may  be 
exposed  can  be  made  the  subject  of  mathematical  investi- 

Sstion  only  by  imagining  the  material  to  consist  of  an  in- 
aite  number  of  particles  arranged  in  lines  (like  filn«s  or 
threads)  parallel  to  each  other  in  the  direction  of  its  length. 
The  particles  in  each  line  most  be  supposed  to  oohne  to- 
gether by  powers  exerted  in  that  direction ;  and  the  sereral 
lines  to  cohere  laterally  with  forces  which  may,  or  may  not, 
be  equtd  to  those  exerted  longitudinally.  In  homogeneous 
bodiei^  as  glass  and  some  of  the  metals,  the  portiues  may 
be  supposed  to  be  sjrmmetrically  disposed  throughout  the 
misses,  and  to  attract  each  other  in  every  direction  with 
e<iual  powers :  but  the  case  is  different  in  other  bodies,  par- 
ticularly in  timber ;  for  in  such  the  lateral  cohesions  of  the 
fibres  are  much  less  powerful  than  the  longitudinal  cohe- 
sions of  the  particles  in  each  fibre.  In  ropes  the  fibres  have 
no  lateral  conesion,  and  the  strength  depends  on  the  twist- 

i'ng  of  the  fibres  together;  in  consequence  of  this,  as  the 
atter  can  scarcely  be  separated  fh>m  each  other  in  the 
direction  of  the  l«igth  of  the  rop^  the  cohesion  of  nearly 
all  the  partides  in  any  tranarerse  section  most  be  deslnyea 
before  a  disruption  can  take  plaee. 

A  rod.  of  any  material,  emisisting  of  parallel  fibres 
as  above  supposed,  being  placed  in  a  vertical  position,  and 
strained  by  a  weight  applied  at  the  lower  extremity,  the 
■particles  in  every  fibre  will  be  separated  from  each  other  by 
the  action  of  the  weight,  and  conseauently  its  length  will 
be  increased.  The  cohesive  power  oy  which  the  particles 
are  kept  together  will,  in  most  cases,  be  diminished  by  the 
separatitm ;  uid  if  the  weight  be  sufficiently  great,  or  if  it 
be  allowed  to  act  during  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  the 
cohesive  power  will  be  certainly  overcome ;  that  is,  tiie  rod 
will,  in  some  parts  of  its  length,  be  torn  asunder.  But 
before  this  occurs,  since  all  bodies  possess  a  certain  degree 
of  elasticity,  on  removing  the  weight  the  attraction  of  cohe- 
sion will  cause  the  separated  particles  to  return  towards 
thwr  original  poaitkms ;  n  the  rod  will  become  nearly  of 
Ihi  lUM  lengoi  u  at  first  TbatitdoeanotauettybeooBW 


so,  in  genwal,  arises  from  the  imperfoet  elasttaty  of  the 
material,  on  which  account  the  particles  oome  to  a  state  of 
rest  at  augmented  distanoes  from  each  other.  The  elonga- 
tion OT  the  rod  when  strained  by  a  weighs  and  the  amount 
of  the  weight  necessary  to  produoe  fhtetnre^  will  depend  mi 
the  nature  of  the  material ;  and,  from  a  want  of  vaafcav^tw 
in  the  constitution  of  materials  even  ot  the  same  kind, 
though  the  rods  be  of  like  dimensions,  great  irregularities 
are  found  to  exist  in  their  power  of  resisting  direct  strains. 
Numerous  experiments  performed  on  each  of  the  difierent 
kinds  of  material  can  alone  afford  a  mean  value  on  which 
roliaace  may  be  placed  when  it  is  required  to  dMermine  tba 
capability  of  a  bar  or  beam  to  resist  the  strain  arising  tram 
the  action  of  any  given  force. 

If  the  materials  were  perfectly  el  astitv  so  that  the  length 
of  the  rod  became  the  same,  .afrw  the  removal  of  the  sus 
pended  weight,  as  before  that  weight  was  applied,  the  force 
of  oohesion  would  evidently  be  proportioc^  to  the  intensitjr 
of  the  straining  power ;  and  this  is  generaXy  adoptad  as  an 
hypotbeus  in  investigations  ^onooning  the  erpilibrium  be* 
tween  strengths  and  strains;  it  being  underst-^od  that  the 
latter  have  only  that  moderate  decree  of  intensity,  compared 
with  the  former,  which  is  consistent  with  the  ptmanent 
stability  of  the  edifice  or  machine.  The  law  just  met  tioned 
appears  to  have  been  discovered  by  Dr.  Hooke;  and,  ar  the 
separation  of  the  particles  in  any  fibre  is  proportional  to  toe 
straining  power,  it  follows  that,  within  certain  limits,  the 
cohesive  power  between  two  particles  of  an  elastic  body  is 
propcH'tionBl  to  the  distances  to  which  one  of  them  is 
removed  by  the  straining  foroe  from  the  place  whero 
it  was  before  at  rest.  The  same  law  is  considered  to  hold 
good  when  the  particles  of  an  elastic  body  are  made  to  ap- 
proach each  other  by  the  action  of  a  oompressing  foroe  like 
that  of  a  weight  on  the  top  of  a  vertical  piUar. 

The  power  by  which  the  partieles  in  any  body  resist  the 
action  of  a  force  tendii^  to  separate  those  particles  in  the 
diraotion  of  the  length  of  the  body  may  be  conudered  as 
constituting  the  direct  or  absolute  strength ;  and  it  is  evi- 
dent that,  if  the  body  were  of  a  homogeneous  texture,  that 
strength  would  be  proportbnal  to  the  number  of  particles 
in  a  transverse  section ;  that  is,  to  the  area  of  such  section, 
while  the  strain  is  proportional  to  the  weight  applied. 
Therefore,  if  F  designate  the  cohesive  power  in  a  unit  of 
such  area,  as  a  square  inch,  a  square  foot,  &c ;  also  if  A 
represent  the  area  and  W  the  weight  applied,  including 
that  of  the  body  itself,  we  should  have  FA  =  W  when  the 
strength  and  strain  are  in  equilibrio.  This  formula  for  the 
absolute  strength  may  be  considered  as  nearly  correct  with 
respect  to  most  of  the  bodies  in  nature:  and  hence  (F  being 
determined  by  experiment)  the  strength  by  which  a  rod  ^ 
any  materiid  rensts  this  kind  of  strain  m^  he  found  when 
the  dimensions  of  the  lod  are  gjven. 

For  complete  details  concerning  the  experimented  values 
of  P,  the  reader  must  be  referred  to  the  extensive  tMm 
which  have  been  published  by  Barlow  (Ettay  on  the  Strength 
Timber) ;  Rennie  (Miil.  Trans.  1818);  Tredgold  iPrin- 
ciplee  qf  Carpentry) ;  and  Hodgkinson  {Man-eater  3fe- 
moirt,  vol.  iv.),  our  limits  permitting  us  to  introduce  only 
the  few  determinations  which  follow. 

The  area  of  a  transverse  section  of  each  rod  is  one  square 
inch,  and  the  values  of  F  are  expressed  by  the  breaking 
weights  in  pounds  avoirdupma. 


English  oak 
Fir 
Beech  . 
Mahogany 
Teak  . 
Caat-steel 
Iron-wire 
Swedish  bai^iron 
Cast-iron 
Wrough^copper 
Platinum  wire . 
Silver      do.  . 


Gold 
Zinc 
Tin 
Lead 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


F=  8,000  to  12.000 
11,000  to  18,48S 
11.500 
8,000 
15,000 
134,366 
93,964 
72,064 

18,666  to  19,488 
33,792 
52.987 
38.267 
30,888 
iZ,561 
7,1S9 
S.146 


Rope  ( 1  inch  eireumC)  bora  1,000  lb.,  F  s  IMM 
Whale-line  spun  by  hand 
(2  in.  circumM        .      ^|40      „  7,037 


Do. 
ilk 
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Ripe  (3  in.  einnimC> 
Do.  (4  in.  eireamf } 
Ckbk  (14}  iiuGiRuinf.) 
Do.  (23  in.  ciicumf.)  . 


5,628  IbB.,  F  =  7,858 
9,988      »  7.845 
89,600      „  5,355 
255,360       „  6,066 


Notwithstandmg  the  irregularities  in  the  colnmn  con- 
jjninf  tbe  values  of  F  for  ropes,  it  may  be  concladod  that 
lopet  H  »  given  diameter  have  less  stren^  on  each  square 
loeh  of  their  transverse  section  than  those  of  less  diameter ; 
ud  thk  is  owing,  no  doubt,  to  their  threads  being  less 
tvBted  togedier.  It  may  be  observed  also  that  those  voods 
fbou  fibres  are  nearly  straight  bear  much  greater  weights 
nupended  flmn  them  than  those  whose  fibres  hare  ooa^ 
ouisUs  curvature. 

AccQidiiig  to  Uifl  experiments  of  Mr.  Barlow  it  appears 
diat  a  bar  or  malleable  iron  is  extended  one  ten-thousandth 
pvt  of  its  length  by  a  direct  strain  equal  to  one  ton  for 
eicfa  square  inch  in  tbe  area  of  the  transverse  section : 
vbeo  stretched  with  ten  tons  per  inch  its  elasticity  wss  in- 
jmd,  or  the  bar  did  not  return  to  its  original  state. 

If  tbe  fibres  in  any  material  body  were  exactly  rectilinear, 
90  that,  a  rod  being  placed  on  one  end  in  a  vertical  position, 
BO  one  of  Uie  particles  were  opposite  to  the  intervals  be- 
i«een  any  two  ip  a  transverse  section  below  it,  it  might  be 
-oaeeiiad  that  ho  fbrce  compressiDg  tbe  rod  in  the  direction 
'  r  iu  length  would  produce  any  other  effect  than  that  of 
^imioishing  its  length.  But,  as  we  find  that  all  bodies 
wben  90  cmnprened  may  be  bent,  and  finally  broken,  such 
1  dupoBtion  of  the  particles  is  destitute  of  probability.  In 
&n,  vheo  a  pUUr  is  comprawed  by  a  great  weight  above  it, 
-di«r  tbe  fibres,  already  curved,  nave  their  curvatan  in- 
•Rawd,  so  chat  the  whole  pillar  bends ;  or  the  particles  in 
of  the  tnnsverse  sections  are  forced  outwards  by 
.i'«nl  pressures  arising  from  those  above  and  below  their 
-^ierrals  being  thrust  between  them,  and  then  the  pillar 
■nils  on  its  whole  periphery.  Tbe  consequence  in  either 
"ue  is,  thst  the  cohesion  of  the  longitudinal  fibres  is  im- 
paired or  destroyed,  and  the  pillar  is  at  length  broken  or 
.-nshed. 

Tbe  strength  of  a  pillar  when  so  compressed  must  evi- 
teoilT  depend  upon  the  number  of  particles  in  a  transverse 
KtioD ;  that  is,  upon  the  area  of  such  section :  but  since, 
Vwdes  the  displacement  of  those  particles  from  the  longi- 
^nsl  pressafe,  their  lateral  cohesion  must  be  overcome 
xrore  tnsy  ean  be  thrust  outwards,  it  is  evident  that  the 
^Dgth  is  not  proportional  to  the  area,  simply,  but  to  some 
'dQfitioQ  of  that  area.  No  law  on  which  any  dependence 
an  be  placed  has  yet  been  discovered  for  the  strength  of  a 
xbr  in  such  eireurostanoea.  Euler,  from  analytical  con- 
d^Hitions.  concluded  that  it  varies  as  the  square  of  the 
uca;  bat  Iste  engineers  have  supposed  that  the  square  root 
-''.he  third  power  of  the  aren  more  eonrectly  represents  the 
.1*  of  tbe  strength. 

Tbe  following  table  of  the  strength  by  which  materials 
:Hist  this  kind  of  force,  when  just  crushed  by  the  pressure, 
i^extneied  from  the  account  of  experiments  made  by  Sir 
JjlmRennie;  but  the  weights  found  from  the  experiments 
in  here  reduced,  agreeably  to  the  law  last  mentioned  above, 
^  those  which  might  have  crushed  the  materials,  if  tbe 
had  been  formed  into  prisms  having  the  area  <tf  the 
tnnmne  section  eqiul  to  one  square  inch 

lb*. 

Elm  crushing  weight  1,284 

White  deal  „  1,928 

Oak  »  3,860  ■ 

Chalk   .  „  334 

Redbnck  „  538 

Purtland  stone        ..  3,047 
limestone  5,903 
Aberdeen  granite    „  7,276 
Cast-iron  681.376 
ir  1  bar  or  pillar,  resting  on  one  end  in  a  vertical  position, 
ind  considered  as  a  perfectly  elastic  body,  be  compressed  by 
■  vfight  acting  vertically  above  it,  the  purely  matnematical 
ifa<^>r>-  gives  the  fs  'owing  equation  for  the  value  of  the 
,  tompreuing  weight  when  the  pillar  begins  to  bend:— 

^~^T2^~'  ^^^'""^  M6eamqiu,  torn.  I,  No.  313); 

^Ure  W  =  the  compressing  weight ;  /  =  the  length  of  the 
fiht;  a=tbeareaof  the  transverse  section;  (2=tbe  thick- 
KKperpeodicnlarly tothebendiogsurfaoe;  j=theelement 
^ 'ietlection  ;  and  «=3*1416.  It  follows  that,  when  in 
b*r3  of  like  material  a  and  d  are  tespeotively  equal,  the 
P.  C  No.  913 


this  being  sub- 
latter  becomes 


we^hts  irtiich  those  bars  will  sustain  without  iMiKliag  are 
inversely  iwoporttonal  to  tbe  squares  of  the  langths. 

It  is  also  found,  if  to  be  a  weight  applied  as  above,  and 
producing  a  flexure  f>,  measured  at  the  middle  t^the  bat 

4u>P 

perpendicularly  to  its  length,  that  S= 
stituted  in  the  expression  for  W,  the 
W=  (/6ui,No.  314.) 

The  most  important  inquiry  eoneemmg  tbe  strength  of 
materials  is  that  which  relates  to  a  beam  or  bar  suppcKrted  at 
its  extremities  on  two  props,  and  strained  transvenely  b^  a 
weight  acting  perpendicularly  to  its  length  at  a  given  point 
between  the  props. 

In  order  to  simplify  the  investigation,  it  is  usual  to  ima- 
gine that  the  beam,  its  breadth  and  depth  being  suppo!-~ed 
uniform,  is  made  to  rest  on  one  prop  at  the  place  where  tbe 
weight  may  have  been  applied  m  the  former  case,  suppose 
in  the  middle  of  its  length,  and  that  from  Ihe  points  where 
tbe  two  props  woe  situated  weights  are  suspended  equal  to 
the  reactions  of  those  props  in  consecjuenoe  of  the  first 
weight;  that  is,  to  half  the  whtde  weight  in  the  middle. 
Then,  supposing  the  deflection  of  the  beam  to  be  very  small, 
so  that,  in  the  rormer  cas^  the  beam  did  not  slide  on  its 
points  of  support,  the  efleet  of  the  two  weights  to  break  the 
beam  on  its  sii^le  prop  will  be  tbe  same  as  that  of  the 
one  weight  applied  as  at  first  supposed,  .^ain,  if  a  bewm 
of  eoual  dimensions  with  respect  to  breadth  and  depth  were 
fixed  at  one  end  horizontally  in  a  wall,  the  part  projectmg 
from  the  ftuse  of  the  wall  being  equal  in  length  to  half  that 
of  tbe  former  beam ;  and  if  a  weight  were  applied  at  the 
opposite  end  equal  to  each  of  tbe  two  weights  applied  to  the 
beam  on  one  prop,  the  effect  of  this  weight  to  break  the 
beam  at  the  face  of  the  wall  will  be  equal  to  that  of  tbe  two 
weights  to  break  the  beam  on  the  one  prop,  or  of  the  double 
weight  to  break  the  same  beam  on  two  props.  The  inves- 
tigalion  for  the  case  at  first  supposed  is  therefore  reduced 
to  that  of  finding  tbe  strength  of  a  beam  ittached  at  one 
end  to  a  waD,  aTO  strained  by  a  weight  at  the  opposite  ex- 
tremity. 


LetAB(/Cr.  1)  be  the  foce  of  awaU.  andkt  MN  lepn- 

seut  a  vertiou  section  of  the  beam  in  tbe  diieetion  of  its 
length.  Let  it  be  supposed  that  the  beam  consists  of  an 
infinite  number  of  fibres  parallel  to  H  P ;  then,  if  these 
fibres  were  supposed  to  be  rigid  and  incompressible,  the 
efieot  of  a  weight  at  P  would  be  to  bring  the  beam  to  an 
inclined  position,  as  mn,  producing  a  fracture  on  the  line 
H  Q  by  drawing  the  particles  on  that  line  away  from  those 
which  were  at  first  nearly  in  contact  with  them.  But  from 
experiment  it  is  found  that,  when  a  beam  is  so  strained, 
while  the  upper  fibres  are  in  a  state  of  tension,  the  lower 
ones  are  in  a  state  of  compression ;  and  consequently  that 
there  is  a  certain  point  O  in  the  depth  of  the  beam  at  whidi 
neither  of  these  effects  takes  place.  A  line  passing  through 
this  Doint  perpendicularly  to  the  plane  M  N  is  Aerefore 
called  the  neutral  axis  of  the  beam,  and  the  termination  of 
the  fracture  may  be  supposed  to  be  at  O  instead  ^  Q ;  the 
fibres  below  the  former  point  having  no  effect  in  resisting 
the  tendency  of  those  above  to  be  brokm,  yet  constituting 
part  of  tbe  strength  of  the  beam  by  the  power  with  which 
they  resist  compression,  and  thus  oppose  tbe  tendency  of 
the  beam  to  turn  about  the  neutral  axis.  Tbe  position  of 
this  neutral  axis  is  uncertain  ;  but  Mr.  Barlow.  m>m  expe- 
riment, has  found  that  in  rectangular  beams  of  wood  (the 
foces  being  in  vertical  and  horizontal  positions)  its  distance 
from  the  upper  surface  at  U  bears  to  the  whole  deptii  MQ 
theratioof  I  to  1+V3,  or  nearly  that  of  4toII.  There- 
fore, d  reproenting  the  depUi  M  Q,  let  O  M  be  represented 

Now  adopting  the  hypothesis  ofl^bnitz.  which  is  fiAuno' 
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w  tlw  dMtidfr^  of  the  flbrw,  that  the  fone  of  aoh«aiou  in 
any  one  fibre  m  proportional  to  the  tension  to  which  it  ii 
subject,  or  to  the  distanoe  oi  that  fibre  from  the  axis  about 
which  the  beam  turns  in  consequence  of  the  strain ;  that  is, 
from  the  neutral  axis  just  me'htioned :  if  x  be  the  distance 
of  any  fibre  aboTe  O  from  the  latter  place,  and  /  reprewnt 
the  ibrce  of  coheaion  in  the  fibre  at  HP,  we  shall  have 

Y^d  './'.'.  X  :        x:  and  the  last  term  will  express  the 

force  of  cohesion  between  two  particles  at  a  distance  above 
O  equal  to  a  CoiweqaaDtly,  darexpreMing  the  indeflaitely 

small  depth  of  a  fibre,  we  have/-^  x  dx  tar  the  cohesive 

power  4rf  a  fibre  at  the  bum  place.   Bat  this  power  acting 

at  ft  diitaiwa  from  O  equftl  to  a;  w«  '^'^/'^    (far  fer  the 

momentum  of  that  fbrce ;  and  its  integ;ral  will  express  the 
strength  of  all  the  fibres  in  the  vertical  section  represented 
by  MN.  The  transverse  section  of  the  beam  being  supposed 
to  be  reotanguUr,  the  breadth  will  be  constant ;  let  it  be 

n^esented  by  bi  then  the  m^ril  of/**;jj^^(to(between 

xs=0,jF=s-~d),thatia  or  nearly  —  M*/,  will 

exptm  the  strength  by  which  all  the  Uhw  above  tho  axil 
at  O  resist  the  strain. 

A  corresponding  expresaion  fbr  the  itrmgth  atteing  ftom 
the  tatittaDM  <tf  the  fibrea  below  the  neutnl  axis  to  the 

\\b 

tone  of  comptirion  would  be  tbe  integral  ot/'  — ^j-  dx 

7  2 
(between  x  »  0,  <r=  — d),  that  is,  nearly  — wyc/^being 

the  force  by  which  a  fibre  at  Q  N  would  resist  compression), 
and  the  sum  of  the  two  integrals  will  be  the  whole  strength 
of  the  beam  to  resist  a  transverse  strain.  Now  the  ratio  of 
/  to  /'  is  different  in  difi«eni  materials;  and  if  we  take 

-/(which  is  the  ease  in  some  kinds  of  wood),  the 

z 

said  sum  will  be  =  ^/IxP  nearly. 

But  when  the  beam  is  strained  by  a  weight  W  applied  at 
P,  so  that  it  lake  the  iuclined  position  mn,  if  we  join  O  and 
p,  and  let  foil  the  perpendicular  pR  on  AB,  we  shall  have 
W.pR,  or  (if  /  be  the  length  of  the  beam)  W.l  cos  OpR, 
for  Oie  monmtvu  eftbovmght.  Then  W./«oe  OpR  = 

-/M*  becomes  the  equation  of  equilibrium,  W  representing 

the  weieht  which  will  just  break  the  beam;  and  when 
^Op  R,  or  the  deflection,  is  small,  its  cosine  may  be  con- 
siderad  hs  equal  to  «nlty.  It  Ibllows  that  the  strength  by 
vhwh  boams  of  the  liko  nuteriil  miat  this  kind  of  stnin 
id* 

will  vary  as  -j- 

If  a  perfoctly  ela*^  beam  or  bor  were  altaohed  horiton- 
tally  at  one  end  to  a  widUand  were  strained  by  a  weight  W 
ftt  the  odier  end,  the  oatberaatioal  theory  would  give  9ta 
the  deflection  of  the  oppoaito  6nd  of  the  beam  (that  is,  the 
distance  to  whioh  this  end  would  be  drawn  in  a  vertical 

W.  / 

dinction  from  the  original  position  of  the  beam)  A  = 

(PoisBon,  JIfieanimu,  torn.  L,  No.  310),  where  As  that  de- 
fteotion;  i  =  the  length  of  the  beam;  a=thearea  of  the 
transverse  section ;  (f  s  the  depth ;  and  9  st  the  element  of 
deflection.  Therefore,  if  A  be  round  from  experiment  on  a 
boun  or  bar  in  which  W,  {,  a.  are  given,  we  may  from 
tiiia  equation  obtain  i;  and  subsequently  the  value  of  A 
may  be  found  for  any  beam,  the  materials  beii^  of  the 
same  kind.  Again,  the  straining  power  by  which  a  beam 
fixed  at  one  end  to  a  wall  is  dilated  in  the  direction  of  its 
length  is  expressed  by  atX){Ib^  No.  308),  where  D  is  the 
element  of  dilatation.  Now,  if  to  be  the  weight  which 
would  produce  (he  deflection  9  and  dilatation  D,  we  should 
D  1 

haTBir  =  a2D;  whence  — =       and  the  first  member 

9i  this  oquition  being  rabititated  for  ita  equivalent  in  the 

D.W./« 

above  expression  for  A,  the  latter  becomes  A  s  ■  ^^f  i  w 
■tauft  the  riongfttioh  of  the  irbnln  batm  is  vropn^onal  to 


theleagth»aiiflm^benpreseutedbyD.(irii«pa»K  for 

thiia  elongation  when  to  =  W,  we  shall  have  A  as  E 

Whence  the  elongation  of  an  elastic  rod  by  a  weight  or 
power  acting  in  the  direction  of  its  length  is  to  the  demotion 
of  the  same  rod  by  a  weight  or  power  acting  perpendicularly 
to  ita  length,  as  the  square  of  the  d^th  or  thieknem  js  to 
the  square  of  the  lengtn. 

The  relations  between  the  strength  and  strain  when  a 
beam  or  bar,  as  M  N  in  the  precedine  Qjrure,  is  fixed  at  one 
end  in  a  wall,  and  when  a  beam,  as  P'  M  P  in  the  annexed 
diagram  (/Ig.  3X  of  equal  dimensions  with  re^>eot  to  breadth 

Urn 

or  — \/— —  V 


and  depth,  but  twice  as  long,  is  supported  on  a  prop  at  it« 
middle  point  (the  weight  at  each  extremity  of  the  latter  being 

Sual  to  that  at  the  extremi  >y  of  the  former),  are  the  same, 
so  the  anrie  VOP  of  deflection  (OV  being  in  the 
direction  of  P'O  produced),  when  a  beam  is  supported  on  a 

SropatQ,  is  equal  toZOpR.or^HOp,  in  the  preceding 
gure  (OH  betn^  drawn  perpendicular  to  the  waU,  or  pa- 
rallel to  the  horizon,  and  the  beam  MN  being  equal  in 
every  reject  to  one  of  the  half-beuis  on  the  pn^).  For 
the  angldsHO  m  are  equal  in  both  oases ;  since  the  we^ht 
at  F  produces  only  the  same  elTect  as  the  reaction  of  me 
wall :  aud  hence  it  followa  that  the  angle  H  O  P  of  deflec- 
tion, with  respect  to  the  horizontal  line  H'H,  will  be  equal 
to  only  half  the  angle  H  Op.  The  same  relation  subsists 
between  the  deflections  when  the  beam  P'M  P  is  supported 
on  the  props  at  the  extremities. 

It  will  follow,  from  what  was  at  first  stated,  that  a  beam 
attached  at  one  end  to  a  wall  in  a  horisontal  position  will 
bear  suspended  from  the  other  extremity  only  half  the  weight 
which  the  same  beam  will  bear  on  its  middle  point  when 
made  to  rest  loosely  on  the  two  props.  If  the  ends  of  the 
beam  were  prevented  from  rising  on  the  props,  the  strength 
would,  on  account  of  the  additional  weight  necessaiy  to 
produce  deflection  or  fracture  at  each  wd.  be  increased  in 
the  raUo  of  3  to  8  nearly. 

The  following  table  contains  a  fow  of  the  results  obtained 
from  experiments  made  by  Hesers.  Banks,  Burlow,  and 
Tredgoll  on  wood  and  iron,  when  supported  loosely  on 

5rop8  and  subject  to  a  transverse  strain  at  the  middle  point 
'he  second  column  contains  the  length  of  the  beam  or  bar 
in  feet ;  the  third,  the  areas  of  the  transverse  sections  in 
square  inches:  the  fourth,  the  breaking  weights  in  pounds; 
and  the  last;  the  deflections  at  the  midcUe  points  in  uichea. 

t  a  Vf  A 
Young  oak  (Bn^iah)  2  l  4S8  1-87 
Ship  Umber  •  H  I  364  1*6 
Oak(En^ish)  .  7  4  637  8*1 
New  Bn^andfir  7  4  430  4-66 
Riga  fir  .  .  S|  1  313  1-8 
Teak    ...       7  4         820  4- 

Cast-iron  bars  .  3  1  7$6  , 
Ditto    .       .  3  1  869  ' 

Since  the  strengths  of  beams  attached  at  one  end  or  sup-j 
ported  on  props,  the  other  dimensions  being  the  same,  vary 
as  the  squares  of  the  vertical  depths,  it  follows  that  the  most 
advantogeous  position,  when  the  areas  of  the  tranaversa 
sections  are  equid,  is  that  in  which  the  broadest  surftce  it 
in  a  vertical  positioir.  In  this  manner  gird»  and  joisto  in 
edifices  are  invariably  placed. 

When  a  beam  or  bar  is  attached  at  one  mA  to  a  wall,  or 
when  it  tun»  upon  its  middle  point  like  the  great  lever  of 
a  steam-engine,  if  it  be  required  that  the  beam  should  be 
equally  strong  in  its  whole  lewrth,  it  should  be  made  to 
taper  towards  its  extremities.  Wb«i  the  depth  of  the  beam 
is  constant,  the  breadth  at  any  pointshould  be  proportional 
to  its  distanoe  from  the  extremity.  When  the  breadth  it 
to  be  constant,  the  vertical  fooe  of  the  beam  should  have 
the  form  of  the  eommon  pacabola;  and  when  both  breadth 
and  depth  vary,  a  longitudinal  section  of  the  beam  should 
have  the  figure  of  that  which  is  called  a  cubical  parabola. 

If  a  weight  be  applied  at  any  point  in  the  length  of  a  beam 
mhuA^  ia  supported  on  two  props,  the  atrain  pndnoed  bv  it 
will  be  the  neatait  when  it  is  pliSbdJn^hafniddle;  and 
the  strain  yuiwu  thtf^^iddHrtbfMMl^ 
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fktm  tW  p«iat«  of  nppait  Fwldt  AB(^.3)  npnieat 
Pig.*. 

a  beam  sqpported  at  A  and  B,  and  let  C  be  any  point  in  it. 
Imaf^ne  a  weight  W  to  be  applied  at  any  point  T;  then, 
by  the  natunof  tbeleTer.  AB  :  PB  : :  W  :  the  prainne 

W  P  B 

exerted  by  W  «a  tlw  paint  A,  ^.—j^;  andlbfi  tem 

exfraaea  tba  metim  of  the  prop  atAineouequenoat^tlie 
W  PB 

Teight  at  P.   Then  9ho  A  C  is  equal  to  the  atrain 

at  C  pndoeed  by  tbia  reaction.   Again,  imagine  a  wdsfat 
W  to  be  applied  at  F;  then  m  ahaU  have,  aa  hef&B. 
W  P'A 

AB  :  P'A      W  :  and Oklaat tarn expMsaes 

ihe  raactiM  of  the  pR^  at  B  in  eoauqnmoa  of  the  weight 

at  F:  alao  —  BC  a  equal  to  the  stma  at  C  pro- 
duced by  tbia  reaction-  The  sum  of  these  strains  is  equal 
to  the  whole  strain  at  G  produced  by  the  two  weights.  But 
when  P  and  P*  coincide  with  CwehaveFA  =  AC,  PB= 

W  BG- A  C 

BC;  and  Oe  mm      the  two  atndns  is —  ^ 

W'.AC.BC 


-j^  ;  or,  putting  W"  for  W  +       we  have  the 

riiua  at  C  in  eensequenee  of  (he  weight  W"  placed  there, 

AG  B C 

equal  to  W».    ^'^    ;  and  if  W  be  a  Muatant  vaigbt 

applied  at  any  point  in  AB.thftitrain'^rill  vary  aiAC^  B& 
This  rectangle,  and  consequently  th?  stiaiii,  is  a  maximum 
vben  C  is  in  tlie  atddle  of  the  line. 

If  a  weight  be  diffused  over  a  beam  which  is  fixed  at  one 
end  to  a  wall,  it  mav  be  considered  as  acting  'at  its  centre  of 
gravity,  which,  if  the  diffusion  be  uniftvm.  will  be  in  the 
middle  of  the  length  of  the  beam.  The  momentum  of  the 
itrain  will  consequently  be  equal  to  half  of  that  which  would 
re»uU  from  an  equal  weight  attached  to  the  opposite  end. 

When  a  body  is  compressed  in  a  direction  perpendicular 
Co  the  length  of  the  fibres,  the  points  of  support  being  very 
Dear  and  on  opposite  sides  of  the  place  at  which  the  force  is 
applied,  the  strain  to  vhich  the  body  is  then  subject  has  been 
eslled  by  Dr.  Youqg  the  force  of  dtfrusion.  This  species  of 
strain  aometimea  ooeuxs  in  the  oHiitruetion  of  maofainery ; 
but  few  experiments  have  yet  been  ma^  to  Astennine  the 
strength  by  which  materials  resist  iL  From  these  however 
it  appeara  that  the  strength  is  proportional  to  the  area  of 
the  transverse  section,  and  that  it  varies  fVom  four-thirds  to 
twice  the  strength  by  which  the  same  material  would  resist 
2  Strain  in  the  direction  of  its  length. 

Such  machines  as  capstans  and  windlasses,  also  axles 
which  revolve  with  their  wheels,  are,  whea  in  action,  sub- 
ject to  be  twisted,  so  that  their  fibres  tend  to  become  curved 
la  oblique  directions;  and  the  strain  thus  produced  iscalled 
that  of  torsion.  The  most  natural  way  of  investigating  the 
urength  of  materials  to  resist  this  kindof  strain  is  probably 
that  which  was  adopted  by  Dr.  Robison :  this  mechanician 
imapned  the  cylindrinal  body  to  he  eompoaed  of  an  infinite 
number  of  conoentrie  hollow  i^linders  inserted  in  eat^ 
other ;  and,  supposing  the  whole  to  be  cut  by  a  plane  per- 
pendicular to  the  axis,  be  ooDceived  that  two  partictn  in 
the  circumference  of  any  one  of  the  concentric  circles  would 
resist  the  effort  to  separate  them,  by  a  force  proportional  to 
tbeir  distance  from  the  common  axis.  Henoe,  if  the  radius 
of  the  whole  cylinder  be  r.  and  that  of  any  one  of  the  in- 
ternal nUnders  be  w ;  also,  if  V  represent  the  force  of  co- 
hesion betveenany  two  particles  in  the  outer  cifcumference, 
F' 

we  have  r  l  T'  :  I  x  :  —  x.  The  last  term  ex|tes8ea  the 
like  foroe  in  tbe  cireumfbienceof  tbe^linder,  whose  radius 

F' 

is  X,  and  the  iDomentnm  ot  ooherioa  is  —  ii^.  Bat  aa  all 

tbe  partidos  hi  that  inKum&rence  exert  the  same  power, 
and  the  niimber  of  partiples  is  proportioniU  to  ar,  it  lollovs 
F' 

that  —     will  represent  the  sum  of  all  Oie  fbrees  in  the 
T 

luttar  oiremnfonMe,  and  ~:fidai  will  ninimit  the  lam 


in  a  hollow  ovUnder  whose  thiokness,  in  the  direction  itf  tiie 
radius,  is  ioDnitely  small  and  eanilta  dm.  Then,  by  At 
rulea  of  integration,  we  have  Hor  tM  Blm^th  ef  the  «M» 

cylinder  tbe  exjvession  —  a^,  vhiidi,  between  £  ss  0  and 

srFnr,beeoae8-;^r*;  and  henoe  the  whole  atrengdi  of  any 

cylinder  vanes  as  the  cube  of  the  radius. 

But  the  area  of  any  section  of  a  tqrUnder  wfceae  radius  is 
r  being  =f'T  being  the  half  eireumferenee  of  a  (nrole 
when  the  radius  =  1 ),  it  is  evident  that  F'  ^  w  will  rapreaent 
the  lateral  eobesion  by  which  all  the  partieles  resist  being 
separated  by  tbe  force  of  detmston.  1%er^re  the  ratio 
between  the  fteoe  of  debrasini  and  that  of  imHon  wffl  ba  w 

f*  w  to      ;  or  aa  4r  to  r. 

And  since  the  strength  under  the  latter  strain  depends  on 
tbe  radius,  it  is  evidant  that  a  hollow  cylinder  must  be 
stronger  tban  a  solid  one ;  the  areas  of  the  material  in  the 
transverse  sections  being  equal  to  each  other. 

MATHEMATICS  (fi^nc.  or  piOqjw),  a  name  given  in 
the  first  iastanoeto  amnch  of  knowledge,  not  as  descriptive 
of  its  sulf}oet-iiwtter*  but  of  the  methods  and  consequences 
«f  learning  it  The  wwd  iMimc,  and  the  JUtin  diieifUina, 
by  which  it  has  been  rendarad,  have  basn  the  origin  of  the 
TMnaoular  terms  nuU^tmatutmAdiKipliM,  the  meanings 
<rf  wbidi  have  long  sinoe  separaied-  The  properties  of 
^Mce  and  nurabar,  the  aulgect^atters  of  the  juLBtiotf,  have 
asnrped  the  name ;  no  that  auything  which  relates  to  them, 
however  laamt,  is  called  mathematics :  the  Latin  word,  on 
the  eontraiy,  still  retains  the  signification  of  a  corrective 
ftooan  i  and,  in  speaking  of  any  branch  knowledga,  is 
apfdied  when  power  of  mind  is  derived  from  the  mewod* 
of  Icamiog  it,  as  well  as  knowledge  from  the  results. 

Tiie  uiginal  use  of  the  word  mathematics  cannot  be  ga- 
thered, as  &r  as  we  can  find,  ftom  any  express  contemporary 
authority ;  a  few  passages,  in  whieh  the  term  is  used  without 
explanation,  aa  one  of  nel««iety,  being  all  that  can  be  cited* 
and  mostly  from  Plato.  Later  writen.  as  for  instance  Ana- 
tolius  (dted  by  Hejlhronnw),  a.o.  270,  give  the  derivation 
above  alludnd  to.  But  befim  the  time  of  ib»  last-named 
writw  tbe  meaning  of  tbe  word  bad  been  extended :  thua 
the  book  of  Sextus  Bmpirieus  '  against  the  matbnnatioians' 
is,  as  VosBtus  remarks,  directed  as  much  against  gramma 
rians  and  musioians  as  against  arithmeticians  and  geome- 
ters. And  John  Tietses,  in  the  twelftfa  century,  includes 
under  tbe  ut^putra  nearly  what  the  universities  afterwards 
called  by  tbe  name  of  arts;  calling  grammar,  rhetoric,  and 
philosophy,  the  disoipUnes  </i«0q|iar«),  and  arithmetic,  musio, 
geometry,  and  nstronumy^  arts  (rqfi^O,  ineluded  nndar  fia- 
losophy.' 

The  distinction  between  the  old  and  new  meaning  of 
mathematiea  is  most  requisite  to  be  kept  in  mind,  be- 
cause arguments  are  freqnenti^  uq^  for  and  against 
mathematios,  in  which  the  dteupline  is  eenlbunded  with 
the  eommunioation  of  ihcta  and  prooeasoi  about  space  and 
number;  and  becmae  it  ia  our  intention  in  the  present 
article,  confining  ourselves  to  the  most  important  view  of 
the  science,  as  well  aa  te  the  e^nnetogioal  meaning  of  its 
name,  to  ofier  a  fisv  remarks  on  tbe  ditaipline  called  ma* 
tbematios.  , .  . 

In  the  time  of  Plato,  which  was  probably  that  of  tbe  ap 
plication  of  words  which  imply  '  the  dieoifiine '  to  that  one 
exercise  of  mind  which  consists  in  making  deduotiims  by 
pure  reasoning  from  tbe  self-evident  properties  of  space  and 
number,  it  is  {wobable  that  suoh  resUiotion  of  tbe  word  was 
easily  justifiable.  At  present  we  have,  besides  mathema- 
tics^ physics,  the  study  of  antiquity,  grammar,  &c.,  which 
have  all  been  made  disciplines,  but  no  one  of  which  was 
then  entitled  to  that  appellation.  Nevertheless  it  has  hap- 
pened that  writers,  misled  putly  by  the  name  of  m^banw 
ties  and  partiy  by  the  pce-aminenoaof  mathMUtioal  reason 
ing  in  strietnesa  and  eonnexion,  have  spoken  aa  tf  it  ware 
the  on^v  eultivator  oi  the  pure  leaaonii^  power. 

Much  discussion  has  arisen  upon  the  question  whether 
those  primary  propoaitions  which,  from  our  clear  apprehen- 
sion and  willing  admission  of  them,  are  called  self-evident; 
are  notionfl  inherent  in  the  mind,  or  deduotions  of  ewrly  ex- 
perience. Except  to  mention  this  controversy,  we  bave  hue 
nothing  to  do  with  it  The  eertainty  of  these  propositions 
U  aU  that  v«  want,  and  thi«  is  eoR^,^|^  >j  PWl'Jie 

•upporis  OfijRB- 
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tbematicBl  reauDing  is  uaefaX  and  interaitiDg,  and,  as  a 
Mftguar^  even  ne«eiM^.  It  ii  not  long  nnoe  a  school  of 
metaph^udans  exitted,  who  imagined  that  because  all  ma- 
thmnatioal  deflnitionB  are  precise,  therefore  the  exact  scieneea 
are  foimded  upon  definition.  It  was  not  to  them  a 
neoessarjr  result  of  die  oonttitution  of  our  ftculties  that 
the  three  angles  of  ererjr  triangle  make  up  the  same 
amount,  but  a  oonBeqnenee  of  deBnition.  vtiich  might 
have  been  something  else,  upon  different  suppositions.  We 
ean  hardly  undertake  to  explain  what  ve  do  not  understand, 
hutve  recommend  every  beginner  in  the  subject  to  seek 
no  knowledge  about  the  character  of  ftindamental  propo- 
sitions until  he  shall  have  become  well  acquainted  with 
their  consequences.  He  must  take  care  to  admit  nothing 
which  is  not,  or  cannot  be  made,  most  evidently  true ;  and  he 
will  find  that  all  axioms,  as  they  are  called,  have  the  highest 
sort  of  certainty,  namely,  that  they  cannot  be  imagined 
otherwise. 

Whatever  may  he  the  metaphysioal  hypotheus  to  which 
it  is  referred,  it  is  certain  that  thm  is  a  real  disUnotion 
between  a  mathematical  assertion  and  one  of  ' any  other 
kind.  If  we  say  that  an  unsupported  bit  <tf  lead  will  fell  to 
the  ground,  we  state  a  fact  of  which  we  are  u  certain,  in 
the  sense  of  reliance,  as  we  are  of  the  other  proposition  Uiat 
two  straight  lines  cannot  enclose  a  space.  But  in  the  fbrmer 
proposition,  an  exception,  or  even  a  permanent  alteration 
of  the  law,  is  conceivable  the  imagination :  in  the  latter 
the  mind  would  feel  sensible  of  absurdity  if  it  attempted  to 
construct  the  idea  of  an  enclosure  bounded  by  only  two 
straight  lines.  No  distinctive  phrases  can  be  too  strong  to 
express  the  essential  difference  of  these  two  assertions ;  but 
it  IS  a  misfortune  that  all  terms  which  create  a  lufficiait 
distiactkm  axe  linked  to  one  or  anothn  theory  of  the  human 
mind.  If  the  mathematioal  student  can  reeaiTe  these 
terms  as  indicative  of  the  diflteenee  of  speeies,  without 
bending  before  an  hypothesis  about  the  conformation  of 
his  own  reason,  he  will  do  well  to  adopt  them ;  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  feel  compelled  to  agree  with  any  one  mtem 
of  mental  philosophy,  he  will  neitibw  impede  nor  adranee 
his  mathematical  career. 

The  sciences  of  which  we  speak  may  he  considered  either 
as  disciplines  of  the  mind,  or  as  instruments  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  nature  and  the  advancement  of  the  arts.  In  the 
former  point  of  view  their  object  is  to  strengthen  the  power 
of  logical  deduction  by  frequent  examples;  to  give  a  view 
of  the  difference  between  reasoning  on  probable  premises 
and  on  certain  ones,  by  the  consbuction  of  a  body  of  results 
which  in  no  ease  involve  any  of  the  uncertamtv  arising 
tmm  the  previous  introduction  of  that  which  may  be  flilse ; 
to  form  the  habit  of  applying  ih»  attmticm  oloseiy  to  diffi- 
ctflties  which  can  only  be  conqnered  by  though^  and  over 
which  the  victory  is  certain  if  the  right  means  be  used ;  to 
establish  confidence  in  abstract  reasoning  by  the  exhibition 
of  processes  whose  results  may  be  verified  in  many  diffinent 
ways;  to  help  in  enabling  the  student  to  acquire  correct 
notions  and  habits  of  generalisation ;  to  give  caution  in  re- 
ceiving that  which  at  first  sight  appears  good  reasoning ; 
to  instil  a  correct  estimate  of  the  powers  of  the  mind,  by 
pointing  out  the  enormous  extent  of  the  consequences 
which  may  be  devjeloped  out  of  a  few  of  its  most  inherent 
notions,  and  its  utter  incapacity  to  imagine,  much  less  to 
attain,  the  boundary  of  knowledge ;  to  methodise  the  in- 
vention of  the  means  of  expressing  thought,  and  to  make 
apparent  Uie  advantage  of  system  and  analogy  iu  the 
formation  of  language  and  symbols ;  to  shaipen  ttw  power 
of  investigation,  and  the  fisculty  of  8U|^;esting  new  oombi- 
nations  ofthe  resources  of  thought ;  to  enable  the  historical 
student-  to  look  at  men  of  different  races,  opinions,  and 
habits,  in  those  parts  of  their  minds  where  it  might  he  sup- 
posed d  priori  that  all  would  most  nearly  agree ;  and  to 
give  the  luxury  of  pursuing  a  study  in  which  self-inteiest 
cannot  lay  down  premises  nor  deduce  conclusions. 

As  instruments  in  the  investigation  of  nature  and  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  arts,  it  is  the  object  of  the  mathematical 
sciences  to  give  correct  habits  of  judgment  and  ready  means 
of  expression  iu  matters  involving  degree  and  magnitude  uf 
all  kinds ;  to  teach  the  method  of  combining  phenomena, 
and  ascending  from  the  complicated  forms  of  manifeatation 
to  the  simple  law  which  reguUtes  them ;  to  trace  the  ne- 
cessary conseqaenoes  of  any  kw,  assumed  on  suspicion,  in 
order  to  compare  those  consequences  with  j^enomeua ;  to 
eonstruet  hypothetical  rmresentatimi  of  laws,  or  approxi- 
mitioiis  to  laws,  which  shall  suffleiently  xeprawnt  pheno- 


mena; to  convert  processes  of  known  acourai^,  hot  oon- 
plieated  oj^endion,  into  othrn  which  make  up  in  simpUcit} 
for  aoertam  amount  of  inaoouncy,  and  to  devise  meamfor 
judging  of  that  amount  of  inaccuracy,  and  confining  it 
within  given  limits ;  to  ascertain  the  most  probable  result 
of  observations  or  experiments  which  are  discordant  with 
each  other  either  from  errors  of  measurement  or  unknown 
causes  of  disturbance ;  to  point  out  the  species  of  expert-  | 
ments  whidi  should  be  maiu  to  obtain  a  particular  sort  of 
information,  or  to  decide  between  two  laws  which  exiting 
phenomena  both  indicate  as  of  nearly  equal  audibility ;  to 
make  all  those  investigations,  which  are  necessary  for  the 
calculation  of  results  to  be  used  in  practice,  as  in  nautical 
astronomy,  application  of  force  and  machinery,  andconduct  of 
money  transactions ;  in  a  word,  though  that  word  by  itsdf 
would  have  not  presented  a  sufficiently  precise  idea,  to  find 
out  truth  in  every  mUter  iuwhidi  nature  is  to  he  investi- 
gated, or  hef  powers  and  those  of  the  mind  to  be  applied  to 
the  physical  progress  of  the  human  race,  or  Hmt  advanee- 
ment  in  the  knowle^  of  the  matMiat  mation. 

The  main  branches  of  mathematical  science  were  for- 
merly stated  to  be  arithmetic  and  geometry,  springing  out 
of  the  simple  notions  of  number  and  space.  This  is  too 
limited  a  description.  Unquestionably  the  science  of  num 
hers,  strictly  and  demonstratively  treated,  and  that  of 
geometry,  or  the  deduction  of  the  elementary  properties  of 
figure  firom  definitions  which  are  entirelv  exclusive  of  nu- 
merical considerations,  must  be  consid»edas  tbe  elementary 
fiiundationsjbut  not  as  the  ultimate  divisions,  of  mathematics. 
To  them  we  must  add  the  science  of  opemtion,  or  algebra 
in  its  widest  sense, — the  method  of  deducing  from  symbols 
which  imidy  opecations  on  mi^itude,  and  wbich  are  to  be 
used  in  a  given  Hianner,  the  eonsequenoes  ofthe  fiindamental 
definitions.  The  leading  idea  of  this  science  is  operatton  or 
process,  just  as  number  is  that  of  arithmetic,  and  apace 
and  figure  of  geometry :  it  is  of  a  more  abstract  and  refined 
character  than  the  latter  two,  only  because  it  does  not  im- 
mediately address  itself  to  notions  which  are  formed  in  the 
common  routine  of  life.  It  is  the  most  exact  of  the  exact 
sciences,  according  to  the  idea  of  their  exactness  whii^  is 
frequently  entertamed,  being  more  nearly  based  upon  defini- 
tion than  either  arithmetic  or  geometry.  It  is  true  that  the 
definitions  must  be  such  as  to  present  resulte  which  admit  of 
application  to  number,  space,  force,  time,  &c.,  or  tbe  science, 
would  be  useless  in  mathematics,  commonly  so  called ;  but 
it  is  not  the  \ea»  true  that  a  system  of  methods  of  operation, 
based  upon  general  definitions,  uid  conducted  by  strict  logic, 
may  be  made  to  apply  either  to  arithmetic  or  geometry,  ats- 
cording  to  the  manner  inwhioh  the  genialities  of  the  defini- 
tion are  afterwards  made  specific. 

The  common  division  however  of  the  mathematical 
sciences  will  not  admit  of  the  threefold  separation  just  de- 
s(7ibed,  the  science  of  operation  being  more  or  less  mixed  up  i 
with  arithmetic  in  common  algebra,  and  in  its  applicaUon  to 
geometry.    We  may  describe  this  division  as  follows: — 

1.  Pure  ArithmeHc,  subdivided  into  particular  and  uni- 
versal:* the  former,  the  common  science  of  uumbers  (in-  I 
tegral and  fractional) and  calculation;  the  latter,  the scieace  ' 
of  numbers  with  general  symbols,  or  the  introduction  to  i 
algebraical  methods,  restricted  to  purely  numerical  pro-  ; 
cesses.   The  science  which  treate  of  the  peculiar  relations  ' 
of  numbers,  and  subdivides  them  into  classes  possessing 
distinct  properties,  is  called  the  theory  qf  numbert,  and  is 
an  extension  which  frequently  requires  a  higher  algebra. 

2.  Pure  Geometry,  wbich  investigates  the  properties  of 
figures  in  the  manner  of  Euclid,  that  is,  with  restrictions 
which  confine  the  student  to  the  straight  luw  and  cinde  as 
the  means  of  operation  and  the  boundaries  of  figure. 
[Gkoubtry,  p.  153.]  This  science  includes  solid  geometry, 
as  far  as  figures  bounded  by  planes,  the  properties  of  fhe 
sphere,  cone,  and  cylinder,  and  of  their  plane  sections;  but  < 
it  does  not  allow  any  conic  section,  except  tbe  straight  line 
and  circle,  to  be  employed  in  the  solution  of  problems. 

3.  Algebra,  ioduding  the  general  calculus  of  operations 
(though  this  is  not  an  elementary  branch),  and  all  methods 
which  can  be  established  without  tbe  aid  of  processes  ex- 
clusively belonging  to  the  differential  calculus.  The  dis- 
tinction between  it  and  universal  arithmetic  is  an  extended 
use  of  operations,  preoeded  by  an  extended  dMUnitun  of 
their  meaning.  , 

*  Wa  have  topplwd  the  wmd  putioukt,  MMMMd  tonalwinl;  Blnbn 
WM  wuMtimM  ctlitA  uhImtmI  nlthmrtfe,  yTttg  flyv?  JT^t  '^griaiMi 
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4.  AppHeation  <tf  Algetra  to  G^mwfry.— This  includes  i 
trigonometry,  and  all  those  parts  of  geometry  in  which  i 
problems  are  numorkally  solved,  and  the  method  of  Euchd  i 
is  alMndoned.  Thus  it  includes  the  oonic  sections  as'com-  < 
monly  twight;  and  in  its  higher  parts  is  an  application  of  i 
the  diiiHcatial  ealeulus,  as  w^  as  of  algebra.  i 

5.  DifirmUidl  and  Integral  Ca/wftM.— Under  this  t«nn  < 
voinetudf)  th«  general  theory  of  limits,  that  is,  all  digested  i 
methods  of  opeimtion,  in  whicn  the  limits  of  ratios  are  used 
■8  algebraiw  quantities  under  specific  symbols.   This  dis- 
tinction is  necessary,  since  the  notion  of  a  limit,  and  even 
propositicHis  which  belong  to  the  diffmntisl  calculus  in 
eveiything  but  form,  are  contained  in  the  elements  of  : 
Euclid,  and  the  application  of  arithmetic  to  geometry. 
The  calcuha  <^  di^encet  and  the  caiculut  qf  variationt  • 
ar«  usually  placed  under  this  bead :  the  form«,  in  its  ele-  < 
nentaiy  parts,  might  be  referred  to  common  algebra ;  the  • 
latter  is  an  extension  of  the  differential  calculus. 

The  division  of  the  mathematical  sciences  into  pure  and  ' 
mixed  is  convenient  in  some  respects,  though  liable  to  lead  : 
to  mistake.  By  the  former  term  is  understood  arithmetic, 
geometry,  and  all  the  preceding  list;  by  the  latter,  their  : 
applieatim  to  the  leienees  which  have  matter  t<a  their  sub-  > 
ject,  to  meobanica,  opUos,  &e.  But  CMuidering  that  in  all 
these  subjects  a  few  simple  principles  are  the  groundwork 
tt  the  whole  deduction,  tjwy  mif^t  be  explained  as  intended 
'o  answer  two  distinct  questions :  first,  what  are  the  conse- 
(;ue(noes  of  such  and  soeh  assumptions  upon  the  constitu- 
tion of  matter  ?  secondly,  are  these  consequences  found  to 
be  true  of  matter  as  it  exisu,  and  are  the  assumptions 
therefore  to  be  also  r^rded  as  true?  In  the  reply  to  the 
first  question,  the  science  is  wholly  mathematical ;  to  the 
second,  wholly  experimental  in  its  processes,  and  induc- 
tive in  its  reasonings ;  and  this  is  the  mixture  from 
vhich  the  joint  answer  to  both  questions  derives  its  name, 
and  not  from  any  diflGsrence  between  its  matbematies  and 
those  of  the  pure  aoienees.  Again,  a  science  does  not  take 
the  name  of  mixed  mathenwties  simply  becetue  it  is  possi- 
hle  to  apply  mathematical  aid  in  the  furtberanoe  of  its 
legitimate  Goodusions :  saehanseofterms  would  be  trifling 
with  distinctions,  since  it  would  bring  poUtieal  economy, 
chemistry,  geology,  and  almost  every  part  of  natural  know- 
ledge, under  the  same  head  as  mechanics  and  hydrostatics. 
The  words  in  question  should  be  reserved  to  denote  those 
branches  of  inquiry  in  which  few  and  simple  axioms  are 
mathematically  ^own  to  be  sufficient  for  the  deduction,  if 
not  of  all  phenomena,  at  least  of  all  which  are  most  promi- 
nent. Taking  the  leading  ideas  of  the  mixed  sciences  in- 
stead of  their  technical  names,  we  may  describe  them  as 
relating  to  motion,  pressure,  resistance,  light,  heat,  sound, 
electricity,  and  magnetism.  As  disciplines,  it  is  their  main 
object  to  teach  the  true  method  of  inquiry  into  the  laws, 
and,  so  far  as  can  be  known,  the  causes,  of  material  pheno- 
mena; as  iaatmmenti,  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  one  wwd 
about  them.  Two  only  have  not  been  mentioned :  the  first, 
astronomy,  which  belongs'  to  more  than  one  of  the  preced- 
ing; Uie  second,  the  theory  of  probabilities,  <tf  which,  though 
placed  among  the  mixed  sciences,  it  may  be  doubted  wbe- 
iher  its  proper  place  is  not  in  the  first  list. 

The  most  important  question  connected  with  the  mathe- 
matical sciences  is  the  manner  in  which  they  should  be 
taught  as  disciplines  of  the  mind.  This  concerns  all  who 
consider  any  branch  of  knowledge  in  that  light ;  and,  as 
education  spreads,  this  view  of  the  subject  will  become  of 
more  and  more  consequence.  Vitally  essential  as  these 
sciences  are  to  the  advancement  of  the  arts  of  life,  we  feel, 
in  regard  to  this  branch  of  their  utility,  in  the  situation  of 
those  who  know  tiiat  they  must  and  will  be  attended  to, 
because  their  cultivation  is  neoessary  to  the  supply  of  wants 
which  all  ean  feel,  and  Uw  pntmotion  of  interests  which  ail 
can  understand.  It  is  not  so  with  the  flrst>Bientioned  ob- 
ieet  of  their  study,  but  rather  the  reverse ;  for  the  wants  of 
life  being  as  easily  supplied  by  the  results  of  an  illogical  as 
of  a  logical  system  (provided  only  that  vicious  reasooin^  be 
not  allowed  to  pnnuce  absolute  felaehood),  the  feeiltties 
which  laxity  of  raisoning  affords  in  the  mere  attainment  of 
i«tiulis  will  always  recommend  it  to  those  whose  main  object 
it  is  to  apply  the  fruits  of  calculation  to  the  uses  of  life. 
Such  has  been,  and,  we  are  afraid,  will  continue  to  be,  the 
tendency  of  the  great  advance  which  the  last  century  made 
in  application. 

All  we  should  positively  contend  for  is  the  necessi^  of 
makbtg  the  oitnnee  to  tbe-study  as  strict  and  x^rona  as 


reason  can  make  it,  to  all  who  are  to  receive  liberal  educa< 
tion.  In  the  higher  branches  of  mathematics  many  opinions 
prevail,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  make  a  fonnal  stan- 
dard of  rigour.  Add  to  this,  that  with  a  certain  d^reu  of  nxpe- 
rience  in  the  estimation  of  reasoning,  it  may  be  comparatively 
immaterial  which  of  several  different  methods  is  adopted ; 
either  may  be  rigorous  if  properly  understood,  and  if  the  habit 
of  reducing  looseness  of  phraseologv,  or  dangerous  vhbrevia* 
tion  of  logic  to  strict  definition  km  fonnal  deductton,  shall 
first  have  been  well  fbrmed.  To  asast  in  gainmg  this  end, 
we  should  propose- 
First,  that  no  student  should  be  allowed  to  enter  upon 
the  use  of  language  in  mathematical  reasoning  until  he  has 
acquired  more  act^uaintance  with  the  nature  of  assertion, 
denial,  and  deduction,  than  can  be  obtained  from  nrevious 
education  as  now  given :  this  to  be  done  by  the  study  of  the 
elements  of  loeic. 

Secondly,  that  no  consideration  of  facility  or  practical 
convenience  should  prevent  the  first  study  of  arithmetic 
and  geometry  from  being  strictly  demonstrative,  and  for- 
mally rigorous :  rigour  being  defined  to  consist  in  explicit 
statement  of  every  assumption,  and  logical  treatment  of 
every  inference. 

On  the  first  of  the  preceding  recommendations  we  shaL 
only  observe,  that  in  order  to  distinguish  between  accurate 
and  inaccurate  inference,  an  acquaintance  with  the  exact 
extent  of  meaning  of  the  several  modes  of  communication 
is  absolutely  necessary.  This  cannot  be  learnt  from  the  or- 
dinary use  of  language,  which  abounds  in  implications  to 
be  suggested  by  the  circumstances  of  the  speaker,  the  con- 
text of  the  wonts,  or  the  tone  in  which  they  are  delivered. 
BefoTG  the  phrases  of  demonstration  can  be  made  to  convey 
a  meaning  limited  in  both  directions,  the  strict  use  of  lan- 
guage must  be  made  a  study ;  if  this  be  neglected,  the 
words  of  any  book  may  pass  between  the  teacher  and  the 
learner,  but  no  precaution  has  been  taken  to  secure  their  con- 
veyii^;  the  propm  meaning,  neither  too  much  nor  too  little. 

On  the  second  recommendation,  we  must  first  explain 
that  we  hold  many  points  of  controversy  very  cheap,  as  ftu: 
aa  they  concern  Uie  discipline  given  by  the  most  elementary 
branches  of  mathematics.  It  matters  tiothii^,  in  our  view 
of  the  case,  whether  an  axiom  be  really  incapable  of  proof, 
or  whether  the  substitution  of  another  would  or  would  not 
place  the  science  on  a  more  simple  basis.  The  habit  to  be 
foriaed  is  that  of  tracing  necessarj'  consequences  from  given 
premises  by  elementary  logical  steps :  the  premises  to  be 
true  or  false,  the  consequences  to  be  true  if  the  premises  be 
true,  and  dubious  (not  necessarily  false)  if  the  premises  be 
false.  The  only  error  which,  at  the  sta^e  in  question,  it  is 
intended  to  avoid,  is  the  deduction,  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence, of  that  which  is  not  so.  The  mind  of  the  learner 
however  is  allowed  to  dwell  too  much  at  the  outset  on  the  ab- 
solute truth  or  ftisehold  of  the  conclusions*  to  the  nq^eot  of 
their  oonneetkm  with  the  premises :  hence  it  arises  that 
when  a|)roceHsoocurs  in  which  it  is  essential  toexamine  that 
connection  fbr  its  own  sake,  it  is  the  univmal  complidnt  that 
beginners  find  difftculty  and  obscurity.  From  what  other 
cause  arises  the  disliae  of  the  indirect  demonstration? 
[AnsurnDtiH,  Rbductio  ad.] 

Unfortunately  for  the  mental  pn^iress  of  the  student  be 
is  often  allowed  to  use  premises  of  an  easy  form,  in  cases 
where  a  complete  preparation  for  the  subject  would  require 
more  extended  first  principles  and  greater  prolixity  of  de- 
duction. To  this,  as  before  observed,  no  objection  can  be 
taken  in  itself,  provided  that  no  consequences  be  admitted 
except  the  legitimate  ones.  But  something  more  it  ad- 
mitted :  the  pupil  is  presented,  in  con^deration  of  his  atten- 
tion to  one  set  of  premises,  with  the  consequences  of  ano- 
ther, and  is  allowed  to  malm  believe  that  he  has  come  feiriy 
by  the  latter.  Thus,  by  a  theory  whidi  applies  only  to  the 
ratio  of  number  to  number,  he  is  permitted  to  draw  general 
conclusions  upon  all  ratios.  When,  in  opposition,  we  advise 
that  the  first  studies  should  be  demonstrative  and  rigorous, 
we  do  not  imply,  for  instance,  that  the  more  difficult  system 
should  in  all  cases  be  preferred  to  the  less  complete  but 
more  simple:  we  confine  ourselves  to  insisting  that  what- 
ever the  premises  may  be,  the  conclusions  should  really 
follow;  and  that  if  the  latter  be  necessarily  of  a  limited 
character,  the  limitation  should  be  stated. 

The  work  of  Euclid  is  preferable,  in  our  opinion,  to  any 
system  which  has  been  proposed  to  supply  its  place ;  simply 
'  l>eGauBe  the  dependence  of  conclusions,  upon,  pasmues  is 
men  distinct  than  ia  my  ix^^^^mSii^^iff^^^» 
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Mwdied  u  tluT  u«  met  with ;  and  though  there  ue  Beldom 
time  propositiont  together,  one  or  other  of  which  will  not 
call  for  SMte  remark  fh>iB  the  teadter,  yet  such  ii  Euclid, 
^t  these  very  faulta,  properly  noted,  aie  of  more  ralue  than 
the  greater  eleganoe  and  more  artificial  jpioceit  of  less  tix~ 
mallT  rigorous  writas-  Of  the  part  rdatug  to  isoportiok 
we  shall  treat  under  that  word. 

The  necessity  of  a  demonstrative  system  of  ajitfametie  ia 
practically  denied,  in  this  country  at  least,  by  the  use  of  a 
set  of  dc^matical  rules.  Such  training  muld  be  less  pre- 
judicial if  the  notions  of  the  student  on  reaaoning  were 
more  settled,  so  that  he  could  receive  these  rules  with  some 
fitting  idea  of  their  purpose,  and  of  the  extent  to  which  they 
an  to  be  oonsidwed  as  knowledge.  Aa  it  is.  he  has  no  other 
view  of  arilhmetie  preiieated  to  him,  and  Us  conceptions  of 
number  are  allowed  to  be  first  fettered,  and  afterwards  led 
astray,  by  ideas  derived  sometines  from  the  reception  of  the 
conventional  for  the  necessary,  sometimes  from  modiflea- 
titms  of  truth  which  are  convenient  in  practiee  though  un- 
sound in  theory.  Such  an  addititm  to  his  stock  «l  matnena- 
tical  power  predisposes  him  to  acquiesce  in  the  shifts  by 
which  r.igour  is  avoided  in  other  parts  of  the  leiuice ;  and 
an  arithmetic  ftxtm  which  both  sequence  and  accuracy  of 
thought  have  been  excluded  is  the  asylum  of  geometry 
against  truth,  when  the  latter  becomes  too  difficult  for  an 
uneneigetic,  that  is  untrained,  power  of  investigation. 

We  shall  conclude  this  article  with  some  references  to 
works  on  the  history  of  mathematics,  a  subject  so  conneoted 
with  that  of  the  other  sciences,  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  say  anything  on  it  in  few  words.  The  great  vwk  of 
Montncla,  continued  (from  bis  papws  rartly)  by  lAlanda, 
'  Hisloire  des  Mathimatiques,'  4  vols.,  Paris,  1 799-1803,  ia 
the  moat  accessible  source  of  information  for  the  reader 
who  desires  some  detail.  The  biblit^rapby  of  Murhard, 
'  Zjtteratur  der  Mathematischen  Wissenschaften,'  Leipzig, 
1797,  will  be  found  a  useful  acrompammeot  in  the  verifioa* 
tion  of  dates.  The  work  of  Kastner, '  Geschichte  der  Ma- 
thematik,*  Gottiof^n,  1796,  is  more  precise  in  its  aecount 
of  individual  labours  than  that  of  Montucla,  but  does  not 
embrace  so  large  a  field.  The  works  of  Bossut,  namely, 
the  preface  to  the  mathematical  part  of  the  '  EncyclopMie 
M6thodique*  and  the  'Histoire  des  Mathimatiques,*  S  vols. 
Svo.,  Paris,  1 810,  are  written  in  an  interesting  manner ;  and 
the  latter  (which  was  translated  by  Bonnycaatie)  brings  some 
parts  of  the  history  later  than  its  predecessors.  (Jossali's 
'  Origine  dell'  Algebra,*  2  vols.  4to.,  Parma.  1799,  is  an  ac- 
count of  the  early  Italian  algebra :  ita  aueeeasor  in  the  same 
subject,  *  Histoire  dM  Sciences  Hathimatiques  en  Italia,' 
Paris*  1898,  by  M.  Libri  (of  which  two  volumes  only  have 
appeued,  four  more  being  understood  as  intended),  bids 
&ir  to  be  vetv  valuable  fnun  the  number  and  extent  of  the 
citations.  Much  on  tlie  subjects  <^  algebra,  logarithms, 
and  trigonometrical  tables  may  be  found  io  Dr.  Hutton's 
Tracts  <3  vols.  Svo.,  18)SX  and  in  tlie  preface  of  his  Lo- 
garithms. Tbe  work  of  Montucla, '  lUcherches  sur  la  Qua- 
drature du  Orcle,'  reprinted  with  additions  in  1831,  is 
complete  on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats.  Thwe  is  a  work 
on  a  kindred  subject  which  we  have  never  seen,  Reimer, 
'HistoriaProblematisdeCubi  Duplicsti(H)e,'Gattingen,  1798. 
Delambre's '  Rapport  Historique  sur  les  Progrte  des  Hathi- 
matiques  dapuis  1 789,'  Paris,  1810,  is  the  least  specific  of  his 
historical  works,  but,  points  of  natt«utlity  apar^  is  accurate. 
Professor  Peaeock's  article  on  arithmetic  in  the '  Encyolopte- 
dia  Metropolitana,*  and  his  report  on  Analysis,  in  tbe  seoond 
volume  of  the  '  Transactions  of  the  British  Association,*  are 
full  of  historical  information  of  the  most  precise  character. 
Some  notices  of  early  English  mathematicians,  enough  to 
guide  tbe  reader  to  sources  of  information,  are  contained  in 
ttie  'Companion  to  the  Almanac'  for  1837,  and  in  the  'Ma- 
gazine of  popular  Science,'  Nob.  18,  20,  and  ii.  The  ele- 
venth volume  of  the  *  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Brussels' 
contains  tho  '  Aper9u  Historique,'  &c.  of  M.  Chasles,  a  bis- 
tory  of  geometry  and  a  complete  account  of  its  modern 
pnwress. 

Amon^  works  of  older  date,  which  are  often  cited,  we 
may  notice  Ward's  'Lives  of  the  Greahun  Pntfessors,* 
l«ndon.  1760;  Heilbronner's'Historia  Hatheseos  Uni- 
versa,'  Leipzig,  1 742,  does.not  deserve  that  title,  but  contains 
an  immense  quantity  of  information  on  the  antient  part ; 
G.  J.  Vossius.  '  De  quatnor  Artibus  pouularibus,'  Amster- 
dam, I6d0,  contams  a  laKc  aumbw  of  odtes  and  short  bio- 
(lavhical  aecounts;  toBlanoanuSi  'De  HathaaaMicanun 


Natiiil  DliBartatisi*  Belo^  INft,  is  vppuiM  %  ehrowt- 

loguial  list  of  mathematicians  up  to  tbs  time  of  Galileo ; 
the  'Scots  Mathematics'  of  Peter  Ramus,  Frankfort,  1627, 
outitins  many  histnioal  BOtioes.  The  nnnher  of  vritings 
which  might  be  referred  to  as  inoidentally  aSerdiag  infer- 
matton  is  of  course  numerous. 

MATHEWS.  CHARLES,  an  eminent  comedian,  was 
bom  on  the  28th  of  June,  1776,  and  educated  at  Merchant 
Tailors'  School  His  father,  Mr.  James  Mathews,  was  a 
bookseller  in  the  Strand,  and  intended  Charles,  who  was 
his  seventh  son,  to  follow  the  business.  A  strong  and  early 
incliuation  for  the  stage  however  induced  the  son,  after  two 
or  three  attempts  in  private,  to  make  his  dibut  as  an  ama- 
teur in  the  parts  of  Richmond  in  '  Richard  ill.,*  and  Bow- 
kit  in  I  The  &on-in>Law,'  at  the  Richmond  theatre  Satur- 
day. Sept.  7,  1793 ;  and  <«  the  t9th  of  Jwao,  1794,  he  made 
bis  first  appearaaee  as  a  regular  oomediaD  at  the  Theatre- 
royal,  Dublu,  for  the  benefit  of  Mrs.  Wtils,  and  in  the  cha- 
racters of  Jaoob  in  'The  C3iapter  of  Aocidentg,'  and  Lingo 
in  *  The  Agreoshle  Surprise.*  Jn  1 797  Mr.  Mathews  mar- 
ried bis  first  wife,  Miss  Sliaa  Kirkkam  Strong,  thedaughtw 
of  a  physician  at  Exeter.  She  died  at  York  in  1808 ;  and 
in  1603  Mr.  Mathews  was  united  to  his  second  and  sur- 
viving wife,  Miss  Aune  Jackson,  at  that  time  a  member 
with  himself  of  the  York  company.  On  tbe  16th  of  May 
in  the  same  year  Mr.  Mathews  made  his  first  bow  to  a  Lon- 
don audience  at  the  Haymarket  theatre^  and  on  the  17th  of 
September,  1804,  his  first  apj^arance  at  Dniry-Laue,  in 
the  charaoter  of  Don  Manuel,  m  *  She  would  and  she  would 
not.*  On  Wednesday.  A|tril  12,  1808,  at  tbe  Theatre-royal, 
Hull,  he  made  his  first  trial  of  those  popular  performances, 
his  '  Entertainmeots'  and  *  At  Hones,'  by  the  recital  of  his 
*  MaU-Ggaeh  Adventures,  or  Rambles  in  Yorkshire.*  On 
the  22nd  of  July.  1814,  Mr.  Mathews  was  aeverely  iiyured 
by  being  thrown  out  of  a  tilbury  in  wbiob  he  was  driving 
liis  friend  Mr.  Terry.  The  effeots  of  this  unfiHTtunate  acci- 
dent he  felt  to  the  last  day  of  bis  life.  On  the  Snd  of  April. 
1818,  he  commenced  his  extraordinary  engageneut  with 
Mr.  Arnold  of  the  English  Opera  House,  and  gave.his  Gr&t 
'  At  Home'  in  Londun,  an  entertainment  which  he  repeated 
thirty-nine  nights  to  overflowing  houses.  In  l¥22bopaid 
his  first  visit  to  New  York,  returned  to  England  in  tbe  fol- 
lowing year,  and  in  1824  produced  his  eniertaiumient  en- 
titled *A  Trip  to  America.'  In  January,  1828,  he  accepted 
a  short  engagement  at  Drury-Lane,  and  in  tlie  autumn  of 
the  same  year  became  joint  proprietor  with  Mr.  Yates  of 
the  Adelpbi  thsatcs,  by  tbe  puiehase  of  lus  deceased  friend 
Mr.  Terry's  sbarek  In  1834  he  again  visited  America,  but 
was  eompelled  by  ill  health  to  rttum  prematurely,  having 
played  only  thirty  nights.  On  Tuesday.  88th  of  June,  1836 
(his  birth-day),  he  expired  at  Plymouth,  after  considerable 
suffering,  aged  fifty-nine,  and  was  buried  in  the  vestibule 
of  Sl  Andrew's  church  in  that  town.  As  a  comedian  Mr. 
Mathews  ranked  deservedly  high ;  but  bis  greatest  popu- 
larity was  certainly  achieved  by  his  wonderful  talent  for 
personation  and  imitation,  in  the  exercise  of  which  his 
kind  heart  as  well  as  good  isste  kept  him  guiltless  of  offence 
even  to  the  most  sensitive  of  those  whose  peculiarities  of 
voice,  manner,  or  person  he  so  happily  assumed.  In  pri- 
vate life  Mr.  Mathews  was  universally  respected,  and  with 
him  the  stage  lost  a  perfect  gentleman  as  well  as  a  distin- 
guished professor.  His  memoirs,  partly  autobiographital,  and 
edited  by^his  widow,  have  been  recently  publtued  in  8to. 

MATHI'OLA  a  genus  of  cruciferous  plants  with  taper- 
ing pods,  converging  stigmas  thickened  at  the  back,  a  calyx 
with  two  saccate  sepals,  and  eompresaed  seeds  arranged  in 
a  single  row  and  surrounded  by  a  thin  membranous  border. 
It  consisu  of  annual  and  perennial  herbaceous  plants  in- 
habiting the  warm  countries  bordering  the  Mediterranean, 
and  extending;  eastwards  into  Persia  and  some  of  the 
southern  Asiatic  provinces  of  Russia.  Between  thirty  and 
forty  species  are  known  to  botanists,  among  which  are  those 
whicb  form  tbe  stocks  and  gillifiowers  of  gardens,  sweet 
scented  biennials  much  valued  for  the  beauty  and  variety 
of  their  many-coloured  flowm.  The  princi[»l  source  of 
these  has  been  Matbiola  incana,  to  which  are  to  be  assigned 
the  hoary-leaved,  or  ten-week  stocks ;  Brompton,  and 
queen's ;  and  M,  glabrata,  whicb  comprdiends  the  smooth- 
leaved,  or  green  wallfiower-leaved  stocks:  it  is  however 
probable  that  the  nnmeraus  varietiea  now  common  in  gai^ 
dens  under  the  name  of  Grertnan  and  Russian  stocks  have 
been  |«oourad,  at  least  in  part. bv muttitttheimiin  specie 
with  some  of  the  Bad-cob)gi»^a[tt)dbajt}Ka)M>v>  The 
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yOmt  wn  adted  Lnperiu  by  De  Cuidolle,  and  ara  ramwk- 
^Is  tax  their  dingy  floven,  vhich  are  eKoeediagly  fragrant 
at  ni^t»  bat  at  no  other  time.  M.  livida,  thstia,  and  L.  odo> 
ntiaainw  ara  the  beat  known  of  thnn,  and  uw  AeqoMitly 
celttfnlad  in  greenlMnHea. 
MATILDA,  or  MAUD.  Empren.  rH»nn-I.,n.1 
MATILDA,  CounteM  of  Tuicany.   [Grbooiiv  VU.J 
MATLOCK.  [DBBBvannE.] 

HATRA8S.  a  ghM  ebemical  vaasel,  empleyed  for  the 
purpose  of  dq;estiag,  boilinff,  end  diatillatioii,  ana  Boraelimea 
vhiie  one  ia  uied  as  the  body,  another  terres  ai  the  receiver 
in  the  laaA-menlioned  operation.  Flwwnce  flasks  are  very 
eeinmoBly  need  for  these  purposes,  and  they  answer  ad- 
Btiably,  on  aoeount  of  the  exe^lent  nature  of  the  glass, 
which  is  aaeh  as  to  reattt  the  etfeets  of  sudden  alterations 
of  temper^ure.  Sometimes  matnases  aie  Tery  conveniently 
fbmed  with  flat  bottoms,  imleid  tbeto  being  roand  as  in 
oil- flasks. 

MATRIX,  or  GANGUB.  Metallio  ores  are  seldom 
found  unmixed  in  the  plaees  in  wfaioh  tbey  oceur;  they 
not  only  sneompany  eaoh  ether,  bat  are  frequently  asaaeiated 
with  nsaleaa  tHooy  bodies,  ud  these  an  mdled  the  BHttiz, 

^SflD^aprpens  AM  ores  in  imna  caies  become  ^langues 
with  relation  «e  more  preeioua  minerale ;  those  which  may 
be  diatingeiahed  as  metidlic  eangues  are  iron  pyrites,  apfr- 
tboae  koB-ore,  oxide  of  aon,  bydnite  of  iron,  and  blende ; 
the  eattiiy  iiangues  are  usually  qvarts,  felspar,  limestone, 
cwbonate  ol  barytes,  snlphate  of  lime,  sulphate  of  barytes, 
and  fluoMpar. 

MATRONS.  JURY  OF.  When  a  widow  alleges  faerself 
to  he  with  child  by  her  late  husband,  and  it  is  suspected 
that  she  is  not  prevnant,  or  not  so  by  the  husband,  a  writ 
de  ventre  inspiciendo  may  be  obtained  out  of  chancery,  on 
behalf  of  the  next  heir,  whose  rights  ratfcht  be  prejudiced  by 
a  suppoeititious,  or  spurious,  child.  Undertliis  writ  a  jury 
of '  discfeet  and  lawftil  women*  is  impannelled,  to  tty,  by  In- 
neetioB  of  her  person  (et  nber*  etTeatrem  traetande),  whe- 
ther the  widow  ia  with  child  «r  not,  and  if  with  child,  to 
inqaira  of  the  time  of  eoeeeption,  and  of  that  of  the  ex- 
pected delivery.  If  the  widow  be  found  to  b^pr^ant,  the 
sfaerHT,  on  retmming  the  wr1t,eertiflm  thecourt  of  common 
pleas  to  this  effect;  whereupon  the  widow,  unless  she  be 
Rtnerried  (in  which  case  she  is  not  to  be  taken  from  her 
husband),  ia  to  be  kept  in  a  eastle,  or  other  safe  place,  until 
her  delivery,  in  order,  asfaras  possible,  to  prevent  any  child 
being  improperly  introduced  as  the  issue  of  the  husband,  to 
the  disherison  of  the  heir,  f  Bracton,  lib.  2,  cap.  32  ;  Croke, 
Eliz.,  566;  6  Vesey,S60;  21  \ ine^a  Abr.,  SA7.} 

In  the  parliament  rail  of  9  Edw.  11.  (I  Rnt.  Atrf.,  353, 
354),  is  a  euriosm  proceeding,  instituted  on  the  13th  July, 

1315,  by  the  sisters  and  coheirs  of  Gilbert  de  Clare,  earl  of 
Gkueester.  who  had  died  on  the  SOth  June,  131 4,  to  recover 
their  inheritnace  out  of  the  king*K  hands,  notwithstanding 
the  alleged  ore^aney  of  the  ooonteas,  his  widow.  At  the 
parliament  held  in  January  following  (mora  than  eighteen 
months  after  the  death  of  the  earl),  the  Ung*!  sergeants  in- 
sifted  that  it  was  still  the  duty  of  the  crown  to  retain  pos- 
session of  the  estate  fbr  the  benefit  of  the  expected  offspring, 
whnse  birth  had  from  natural  eauM  (permittente  naturfi) 
been  so  long  deferred ;  and  it  was  not  until  Easter  term, 

1316,  that  the  impediment  waa  treated  as  removed. 

A  jury  of  matrons  is  also  summoned  to  inquire  into  the 
fact  of  pregnancy  in  eases  where  a  woman  convicted  of  trea- 
wn  or  Mooy,  upon  sentence  of  death  being  pronounced, 
pleads,  in  stay  of  exeeutioa,  that  she  is  with  child.  If  the 
matrons  impannelled  to  try  this  alle^tion  find  it  to  he 
true,  the  eonviot,  whether  she  be  marned  or  unmarried,  is 
respited  until  after  her  delivery.  In  some  of  the  cases 
reported,  the  matrons  have  been  directed  to  inquire  whether 
the  convict  is  quick  with  ehild ;  in  other  cases,  and  those  by 
for  more  numerous,  the  inquiry  seems  to  have  been  general, 
namely,  prvgnant  or  not  pregnant.  (Hawkins,  P.  V.,  book 
li.,  cap.  SI,  see.  9  )  As  tne  ehild  is  now  known  to  have  the 
same  d^ree  of  fioBtal  life  before  as  ^tor  the  change  of  posi- 
tion whiui  occasions  the  sensation  called^  quickening,  the 
latter  form  of  the  inquiry  appears  to  be  tiot  only  the  more 
httmane  but  al«o  the  mora  oorreet ;  more  especially  as  the 
law  has  now  rejected  the  distinction  between  quick  and  not 
quick,  in  cues  of  attempts  to  procure  abortion,  (7 'Will.  IV. 
K  1  Vict.,  c.  85,  a.  6.)  After  delivery  the  convict  is  not  to 
beexeentedwithont an award^executionbytfaecourt.  But 
when  edM  iifiMB  to  mj  wliy  auontion  afaonld  not  be 


awarded  against  her,  the  cwrict  otnnot  plead  fb§.t  aha  is 
again  with  child ;  such  further  pregnancy  being  considered 
not  to  be  a  sufficient  ground  for  suqiending,  for  a  second 
time,  the  oxeeutitm  of  the  sentoneo.  The  gaoler  is,  under 
siwh  cinunHlaiMes,  punishable  for  hia  n^^^ence.  But  if 
the  ground  of  the  first  postponement  was  the  pteearvatioa 
of  the  infant,  then  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  the  lifo  oi 
the  second  child  should  be  sacrificed. 

The  form  of  proceeding  when  a  woman  alleges  herself 
to  be  with  child  by  her  late  husband,  which  w  described  ia 
the  passage  of  Bracton  already  refo-red  to,  is  evidently  teken 
from  the  Roman  form  of  proceeding  in  a  aimilar  oaaa,  as 
described  in  Dig.  U,  tiL  4,  'Da  Impieieiido  VoitM,  eaato- 
diendoque  Partu.' 

MATSYS,  (JUINTIN.  an  eminent  painter,  bom  at 
Antwerp  in  1460,  is  said  to  hava  foDowed  the  trade  of  a 
blackamith  or  farrier  till  he  was  at  least  twenty  years  of  age. 
His  quitting  his  trade  to  take  up  painting  has  been  aicrilMd 
to  different  eausoa.  The  story  that  has  gained  neat  credit 
(perhaps  becaasa  it  ia  the  most  roaantic)  is  that  he  foil  in 
lora  with  a  yoni^  woman  whoaa  fother  waa  nsalvHl  ah« 
should  marry  none  but  an  artisL  At  all  events  he  appears 
to  have  had  great  talents :  his  manner  is  singular,  and  di^ 
ferent  from  Umt  of  any  other  marter;  his  design  is  correct 
and  true  to  natnro,  and  his  oeleuring  foreible.  His  pictures 
ara  carefolly  finished,  though  rather  dry  and  hard.  It  is 
thought  by  competent  judges,  that  if  he  had  been  in  Italy, 
and  studied  the  antique  and  the  great  masters  of  the  Ro- 
man school,  he  would  have  been  one  of  the  most  eminent 
painters  of  the  Low  Countries.  Though  he  generally  took 
nis  subjects  from  ordinary  life,  he  sometimes  venturad  with 
success  into  the  higher  departments  of  the  art,  One  in- 
stance of  this  is  a  '  iWient  from  the  Cross,'  painted  for  the 
cathedral  of  Antwerp,  and  now  in  the  museum  of  that  city. 
His  most  remarkable  and  best  known  picture  is  that  of  the 
*  Two  Misms,'  of  which  there  an  numerous  oopies.  The 
piotara  in  the  Royal  Gallery  at  Windanr  is  supposed  to  be 
the  ori^nal.  but  Dr.  Waagen  doea  not  think  it  equal  to  its 
npntation.  On  ^e  other  hand  he  apeaka  in  the  highest 
terms  of  a  *  Mary  Magdalen,*  half-lengtn,  three-quarters  the 
sire  of  life,  in  the  gallery  at  Corsham  House,  the  seat  of 
Lord  Methuen.  His  drawings  are  extremely  rare.  He 
died  at  Antwwp  in  1529. 

MATTER  is  the  name  given  to  every  ttiing  which  is  not 
mind.  Such  seems  to  be  the  only  way  of  defining  the 
word;  and  though  the  definition  may  appear  to  assume 
that  mind  is  not  matter,  the  contrary  of  which  has  been 
contended  by  the  class  of  writers  called  materialists  [Ma- 
tbrialibm],  yet  it  does  not  really  do  so.  For  whatever 
theory  may  be  adopted  as  to  the  nature  of  mind,  whether 
it  is  considered  as  a  separate  principle  from  matter,  or 
merely  as  a  different  manifestation  of  the  same  principle, 
ttie  word  mind  is  indillhEently  retained ;  and  our  definition 
may  oonsequenUybe  at  once  remmciled  with  the  materialist 
tlieoiy  by  para|riu»ing  it  thus ; — matter  is  the  name  given 
to  the  substance  oomposing  the  universe  under  all  its  dif- 
ferent modifications,  excepting  only  that  one  which  is  known 
by  the  name  of  mind. 

Matter  then  is  the  name  for  that  out  of  which  all  objects 
external  to  the  mind  are  thought  to  be  oompmed,  the  ques- 
tion being  reserved,  whether  the  mind  is  or  is  not  composed 
of  the  same  substance.  What  this  substance  is,  to  which 
tb6  name  of  matter  is  given,  we  do  not  know,  and  have  no 
means  of  knowing.  Various  speculations  have  been  made 
as  to  its  nature,  and  theories  formed  concerning  the  manner 
of  its  composition ;  but  these  have  no  better  basis  than  con- 
jectura.  Other  speculations  have  been  made  as  to  whethsj 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  matter  or  not ;  and  some  philoso 
phers  have  seen  in  the  solid  world  around  us  nothing  but  a 
craatiun  of  the  ;nind.  [Bskxxlxt  ;  Idbalism.] 

There  is  no  need  to  enter  here  into  any  of  these 
eidationa.  It  ia  suffldent  to  know  aud  say  that  man,  sub 
jeet  to  certain  affbctions  of  fais  renses,  is  led  to  assign  those 
aflbetions  to  an  external  cause,  miis  external  cause  is  that 
which  be  calls  matter.  What  this  matter  is  in  itself  he 
knows  net  He  knows  only  its  capability  of  producing  in 
him  certain  affbctions,  the  ordinary  affections  of  the  five 
senses  (sensations,  as  tbey  are  called),  and  those  which  give 
the  ideas  of  extension  and  resistance.  Thus,  having  al- 
ready supposed  something  without,  he  pronounces  these 
to  be  Qualities  of  that  something;  -ignorant  all  the  while 
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UATTHEW,  sr.,  the  Apostle  and  Evangelist,  vas  a 
native  of  Galilee,  and  a  publican  or  collector  of  customs 
and  tribute  unda  the  Romans.  While  employed  in  his 
office  at  the  city  of  Capernaum,  he  was  called  by  Christ  to 
follow  him  (Matt.  ix.  9),  and  was  afterwards  chosen  to  be 
one  of  the  apostles  {Matt.  x.  3).  An  account  which  cor- 
responds in  all  respects  to  that  of  the  conversion  of  Matthew 
H  related  by  himself  is  given  by  Mcark  (ii.  1 4),  and  Luke 
(t.  27),  respecting  a  publican  named  Levi,  the  son  of  Al- 
phnus.  Grotiufi  and  others  have  supposed  that  Matthew 
and  Levi  were,  different  persons,  whose  coDversiou  took 
place  at  the  same  time ;  but  if  so,  why  should  Matthew 
relate  his  own  conversion  and  omit  all  mention  of  that  of 
Levi?  As  the  three  narratives  plainly  refer  to  the  same 
time  and  place,  and  as  Levi  is  not  meationed  among  the 
^Kistles,  nor  in  any  other  passaEe  of  the  New  Testament, 
we  may  safely  conclude  that  Matiiiew  and  Levi  are  names  of 
the  same  person.  Perhaps  Levi  was  bis  proper  name  and 
Matthew  a  surname  ^iven  bim  after  his  conversion,  as  that 
of  Peter  was  to  Simon.  The  Hebrew  word  Matthew 
(n*r\D)  signiBes  a  gift  qf  Jehovah,  from  ^PO,  a  gift, 

T  •  -  T  - 

In  the  Acts  qf  theApoetles  (i.  13),  Matthew  is  mentioned 
with  the  other  apostles  as  remaining  in  Jerusalem  after  the 
ascension  of  Christ.  His  subsequent  history  is  quite  un- 
certain. According  to  Socrates,  an  ecclesiastical  historian 
of  the  fifth  century,  he  went  to  Ethiopia  (Soe.,  Hut.  Ece., 
lib.  L,  c  19) ;  but  according  to  another  tradition,  to  Parthia. 
It  has  been  a  commonly  received  opinion  that  he  was  put 
to  death  at  Na^abu.  a  ci^  in  Ethiopia  (Cave's  Livet  qf 
ffu  Apo^le*,  p.  178),  but  Heracleon,  a  Valentinian  of  the 
second  century,  mentions  him  among  those  of  the  apostles 
who  escaped  martyrdom.  The  passage  is  cited  by  Clement 
of  Alexandria  {Slromata,  lib.  iv.,  p.  502  B). 

MATTHEW.  ST.,  THE  GOSPEL  OF,  U  a  canonical 
book  of  the  New  Testament,  ascribed  by  the  unanimous 
consent  of  the  early  Christian  writers  to  the  apostle  Matthew. 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  the  languuge  in  which  this 
gospel  was  composed.  That  it  was  writfen  in  Hebrew  (by 
which  we  are  to  understand  the  S)[ro-Chaldaic  dialect 
spoken  in  Palestine  in  the  time  of  Christ),  and  that  it  was 
composed  for  the  Jewish  Christians,  is  asserted  by  Papias 
(Eusebiu^  Hiit.  Eec,  iii.  39).  Xtensus  (Ibid.,  v.  8)»  Origen 
(JbieL,  vi.  25),  Eusebius  (Ibid^  iiL  24),  and  Jerome  (Com- 
ment, in  Matt.,  pra/.^  and  De  Vir.  lllutt,  o.  3) ;  and  their 
account  is  followed  by  others  of  the  early  Christian  writers. 
On  the  other  hand  it  is  argued  in  favour  of  a  Greek  ori- 
ginal that  these  tsstimonies  are  inconclutii\*e,  for  that  Papias 
was  a  weak  and  credulous  man,  and  that  the  other  writers 
merely  followed  his  account ;  that  we  find  no  traces  of  the 
actual  existence  of  the  Hebrew  Gospel  of  Matthew,  for  all 
the  quotations  in  the  works  of _  the  early  fathers  are  made 
from  the  Greek  oopy  which  we  now  have ;  that  explana- 
tions are  introduce  which  would  be  useless  to  Jewish 
readers  (see  Jlfu//.,  i.  23;  xxvii.  33-46);  that  parallel  pas- 
sages of  the  Old  Testament  are  generally  quoted  from  the 
S^uagint ;  and  that  the  Greek  Gospel  which  we  now  have 
bears  every  mark  of  beii^  not  a  transliUion  but  an  original 
document.  In  order  to  reconcile  these  fects  with  the 
statements  of  the  early  writers.  Dr.  Whitby  and  others  have 
supposed  that  there  were'fuw  originals  of  th,e  Gospel,  one 
wntten  in  Hebrew  for  the  Jewish  converts,  and  the  other 
in  Greek  for  general  use.  They  account  for  the  absence  of 
quotations  or  references  to  the  Hebrew  Gospel  in  the 
writings  of  the  Fathers  by  supposing  that  it  was  corrupted 
by  the  Judaizii^  heretics  to  such  a  degree  as  to  lose  all  au- 
tnority,  and  that  in  tbis  corrupted  state  it  was  the  same 
document  as  that  mentioned  by  Origen  and  other  Fathers 
under  the  title  of  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrew*. 
[Gospel.] 

The  date  of  St  Matthew's  Gospel  has  been  the  subject 
of  as  much  dispute  as  its  original  language.  If  it  were 
written  at  first  for  the  use  of  the  Christians  in  Judna,  the 
date  would  probably  be  early ;  and  it  has  been  remarked 
that  the  exhortations  which  it  oontaiiia  to  patience  under 
persecution  would  be  most  acceptable  to  the  Jeirish  Chris- 
tians in  their  persecution  by  the  Ssnhedrim  soon  after  ttie 
sseension  of  Christ  None  of  the  early  writers,  except 
Ireniens,  give  any  expUcit  testimony  on  the  subject,  but 
their  statements  amtear  to  imply  that  this  was  the  first 
written  of  the  four  Gospels,  and  also,  what  indeed  Eusebius 
expressly  asserts,  that  it  was  oomposed  befture  MatUiew  left 
JudMb  On  tbcis  grounds,  and  nwn  the  snpposad  impro- 


babiU^  of  the  Christians  remaining  long  without  some 
written  account  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  mai^  critics  have  as- 
signed it  the  date  of  about  a.d.  38 

But  Ireneus  says  that  it  was  put  forth  while  Peter  and 
Paul  were  preaching  at  Rome  and  laying  the  foundations 
of  a  church  there.  (Ado,  Heer.,  iii.  1,  in  Euseb.,  Hitt.  Ecc, 
V.  8.)  On  the  strength  of  this  testimony  Micbaelis,  Lard- 
ner,  and  others  have  fixed  the  date  at  A.a  61  or  63,  and 
Lardner  has  drawn  an  elaborate  argumrat  in  fevour  of  this 
date  from  the  internal  evidence  of  the  book  itsel£  in  which 
he  endeavours  to  show  that  Matthew  understood  many 
points  in  the  Christian  system  which  the  Apostles  did  not 
understuid  till  some  considerable  time  after  Christ's  ascen- 
sion. But  as  in  these  passages  Mauhew  is  recording  the 
words  and  actions  of  Jesus,  end  not  his  own  opinions,  we 
cannot  see  any  force  in  the  argument. 

Some  of  the  advocates  for  a  double  original  refer  the  He- 
brew copy  to  the  earlier  date,  and  the  Greek  to  the  later. 

The  genuineness,  authenticity,  and  canonical  authority  of 
this  Gospel  are  established  beyond  dispute  by  the  unanimous 
testimony  of  Christian  writeocs  from  the  earliest  and  by 
its  place  in  the  antimit  versions.  But  many  critics  have 
doubted  the  genuineness  of  the  first  and  second  chapters, 
chiefly  on  account  of  the  difference  between  the  genealogy 
of  Christ  in  the  first  chapter,  and  that  given  by  St  Luke 
(iii.).  and  other  disorepamnes  between  these  ehapteisaud 
Luke*s  aceountof  the  early  life  of  Christ,  snd  other  internal 
difficulties,  and  also  on  IM  groand  that  they  were  omitted 
in  the  copies  used  by  the  ^fasarenes  and  Ebionites,  which 
however  were  undoubtedly  corrupt  The  chief  arguments 
on  the  other  side  are,  that  these  chapters  are  contained  in 
all  the  antient  MSS.  and  versions,  that  they  are  referred  to 
and  quoted  by  several  of  the  Fathers,  that  the  particle  Si 
at  the  beginnmg  of  the  third  chapter  shows  that  something 
had  gone  before,  and  that  the  style  of  these  two  chapters 
agrees  with  that  of  the  rest  of  the  Gospel,  especially  in  the 
.  manner  of  quoting  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament 

The  general  scope  of  St  Matthew's  Gospel  appears^  be 
to  show  that  Jesus  Christ  answered  to  the  character  of  the 
predicted  Messiah.  It  has  been  divided  into  four  parts,  as 
follows: — 

Part  I, — The  genealogy,  birth,  and  infancy  of  Christ 
(Chaps.  L  and  ii.) 

Thxi  n.— The  preaching  of  John  the  Baptist,  Christ's 
baptism  by  him,  and  the  temptatwn  in  the  wildeniess.  (iii^ 
iv.  1—11.) 

Part  III.— The  public  ministry  of  Christ  (iv.  12— xx.  16.) 

Part  IV. — His  journey  to  Jerusalem,  transactions  there, 
his  death  and  resurrection,  (xx.  17— xxviii.) 

The  coincidences  and  discrepancies  between  this  Gospel 
and  those  of  Mark  and  Luke  have  been  spoken  of  under 
LuKK,  Mabx,  and  (tospel. 

St  Matthew  was  an  Apostle  and  an  eye-witness  of  the 
acts  of  Jesus,  at  least  of  those  which  were  done  after  his 
call.  His  narrative  has  therefore  the  highest  degree  of 
cvedibility.  His  style  of  narration  is  simple  and  effective, 
and  he  relates  the  discourses  of  Christ  with  clearness,  and 
often  with  grsst  energy. 

(Lardner*B  CrediMify  and  Livee  <^  the  A^tUe  and 
EvangelitU;  Cave's  Lmee  ^  the  Apottlse  :  Kuinoal,  Com- 
ment, in  Lib.  Hitt.  N.  T.  ftoieg.  in  Matt. ;  and  the  bitro- 
duciions  of  Micbaelis,  Eichhgm,  De  Wette,  Rug,  and 
Home.) 

MATTHEW  OF  WESTMINSTER,  one  of  those  valu- 
able old  writers,  the  Latin  chroniclers  of  England,  who 
have  handed  down  to  us  in  a  simple  statement  m  foots  the 
deeds  of  the  sovereigns  and  the  persons  who  guided  public 
affeirs  at  a  remote  period.  Matthew  spent  his  life  near  the 
antient  palace  of  the  kings  of  England,  where  the  parliaments 
were  usually  held  and  the  most  important  affairs  trans- 
acted ;  for  be  was  a  monk  of  tbe  abbey  of  Westminster,  the 
church  of  the  abbey  being  the  usual  place  of  interment  of 
the  kings  and  their  families,  and  still  remains  to  show  of  what 
a  splendid  establishment  it  formed  a  part  Matthew's  date 
is  the  reisn  of  Edward  IL  His  histonr  closes  with  the 
death  lof  Edward  I. ;  little  or  nothing  is  known  of  his  per- 
sonal histonr. 

3e  entitles  his  work  *  Flores  Historiarom.'  He  bi^ns 
with  the  oeatiou  of  tbe  world,  and  tbe  first  and  least  valu- 
able half  is  taken  up  with  affairs  of  other  countries  and  our 
own  before  the  Conquest.  Two  hundred  and  thirty-six 
rages  in  tbe  Frankfort  edition  contain  the  histoiy  from  the 
g^ijjuwt^to^  deathis|,J^yWji4j(EMs)gg^  iswy 
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The  reigns  of  female  Bovereigns  have  usuaHy  been  ftivour- 
able  to  oar  national  history.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
many  of  mr  best  historians  were  printed,  and  of  some  of 
them  more  than  one  edition  appeared.  In  the  reign  of 
Anne,  Rymer's  great  collection  or  treatises  and  other  im- 
portant bistarical  documents  appeared.  Matthew  of  Weet- 
minster  was  published  in  London  in  1567,  and  a^in  at 
Eranklbrt  in  1601  in  the  same  volume  with  Florence  of  Wor- 
cester, another  writer  of  the  same  class,  and  a  continuation  of 
Matthew  to  the  year  1377,  the  year  of  the  death  of  Edward 

ni.  ' 

MATTHIAS,  Emperor.  [Habsbqko,  Hottsb  of  ; 
GsEUArrr.  p.  190.] 

MATTHISSON,  FREDERICK,  bom  at  Hobendodele- 
ben,  near  Magdeburg,  in  1761,  was  a  po8thumouschild,and 
thought  np  by  his  grandfother,  a  village  pastor,  until  the 
age  of  fburteen,  when  he  was  sent  to  the  school  at  Klostet^ 
bergen,  and  afterwards  to  the  university  of  Halle,  to  study 
ifaeulogy.  His  natural  taste  however  led  him  to  apply  him-' 
self  iDoie  to  philology  and  general  literature.  Instead 
therefore  of  entering  the  church,  be  supported  himself  for 
come  time  as  a  private  tutor  at  Altona,  Heidelbei-j;,  and 
Mannheim,  after  which  he  resided  for  two  years  with  his 
friend  Bonstetten  near  the  take  of  Geneva.  In  l?fi4  he 
obtained  the  appointment  of  reader  and  travelling  compa- 
nion to  the  reigning  princess  of  Auhalt-Dessau,  and  during 
the  next  seven  or  eight  years  visited  Italy,  the  Tyrol,  and 
part  of  Switzerland,  relative  to  which  countries  bis  '  Briefe* 
and  his '  Erionerungen  *  furnish  many  interesting  details, 
besides  numerous  sketches  and  anecdotes  of  distinguished 
literary  persona  and  others  with  whom  he  became  acquainted 
in  the  course  of  bis  tours.  Although  somewhat  deficient  in 
nrgard  to  simplicity  of  style,  those  works  exhibit  him  to 
considerable  advantage  as  a  prose-writer;  but  it  was  as  a 
lyric  poet  that  he  was  the  &vourite  of  the  German  public, 
and  will  long  continue  to  be  admired  for  the  happy  delinea- 
tion of  external  nature,  and  the  touchinff  melancholy  and 
charm  of  sentiment  which  characterise  his  poems,  besides 
their  cliarms  of  style  and  versification.  His  *  Eleg>'  in  the 
Ruins  of  an  old  Castle'  is  hardly  less  popular  than  .that  of 
Gray  is  with  us,  being  one  of  those  productions  which  are 
of  themselves  sufficient  to  give  the  writer  a  lasting  reputa- 
tion. Matthisson  also  performed  a  good  office  for  the  poeti- 
cal literature  of  his  country  by  his  '  Lyrische  Anihologie,'  a 
odlection  in  twenty  volumes,  published  at  Zurich,  1805-7, 
and  containing  select  pieces  and  specimens  from  802  lyric 
poets,  commencing  with  Weekherlin,  Zinsraf,  Opitz,  and 
other  earlier  poets,  and  terminating  with  Tiedge.  These 
Totnines  maybe  considered  as  a  gallery  where  the  specimens 
of  the  different  masters  are  arranged  chronologically,  and 
exhibit  the  characteristio  qualities  of  each.  Matthisson 
died  at  Worlitz,  near  Dessau,  March  12,  1831. 

HATTINS  (from  the  Italian  maitina,  or  the  French 
matin,  morning),  strictly  the  first  part  in  the  daily  service 
of  the  Romish  church.  Matins  or  mattins  however  were 
divided  into  two  parts,  which  were  originally  distinct  offices 
and  hours ;  namely,  the  noelum  and  matin  lauds.  The  noc- 
turn*  or  viftils  were  derived  from  the  earliest  period  of  Chris- 
tianity. We  learn  from  Pliny  the  youn^r,  as  well  as  from 
Justin  Martyr,Tertullian>andTBriousvnten  of  the  first  three 
centuries,  that  the  ChririianB  in  those  times  of  persecution 
held  their  assemblies  in  the  night*  in  order  to  avoid  detec- 
tion. On  these  occasions  they  celebrated  the  memory  of 
Christ's  death  in  the  holy  mysteries.  'When  persecution 
had  intermitted  and  finally  ceased,  although  the  Christians 
were  able  to  celebrate  all  their  rites,  and  did  administer  the 
sacrament  to  the  day-time,  yet  a  custom  which  had  com- 
menced from  necessity  was  retained  from  devotion  and 
choice ;  and  notstumal  assemblies  for  the  worship  of  God 
in  psalmody  and  reading  atill  continued.  The  monastic 
orders,  which,  in  the  fourth  century,  arose  under  Pacbomius, 
Anthony,  Basil,  and  others,  in  Egypt,  Pontus,  and  Syria, 
tended  to  preserve  this  custom  of  nocturnal  vigils ;  and  in 
the  following  centuries  we  find,  from  the  testimony  of 
Oassianus,  Augustine,  and  others,  that  the  same  custom  re< 
matned  in  moat  parti  of  the  East  and, West  In  the  sixth 
century  Banediet,  the  ere^  fbunder  of  monastio  aooieties 
in  the  West,  pceserihad  tiie  same  in  hb  Rule ;  and  noo- 
lumal  assemmiea  were  common  about  tlut  time,  espe- 
cially in  monasteries.  The  laudt,  or  more  properly  Toatin 
louts,  followed  next  after  the  noctums,  and  were  sup- 
posed to  begia  with  day-break.  We  find  allusions  in  the 
TtiUnn  of  ^mian,  and     ib»  aulMequent  fiilbcr^  to  the 
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morning  as  an  hour  of  prayer;  but  whether  thtte  was  ia 
the  third  century  any  assembly  of  the  churdi  the  pur- 
poee  of  public  morning  worship  is  uncertain.  Howavar, 
about  the  end  of  the  third  or  bwinning  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury there  was  public  worship  at  this  hour,  as  we  learn  from 
the  '  Apostolical  Constitutions.'  where  we  have  the  order  of 
the  service.  (Bingham's  AnttquiHeg  q/'  the  Chrittian 
Church,  b.  xiii. ;  Pdmer's  Origtnet  LUitrgiceB»  8vo.,  Ox- 
ford, 1832.  vol.  i.,  p.  201-3 ;  Apottol.  ConstS.,  1.  via.,  c  38.) 
MATTO  GROSSO.  [Brazil.] 

MATUTA,  the  name  of  a  genus  of  hraehymmts  crus- 
taceans. [OXYSTOUES.] 

MATY,  MATTHEW,  M.D.,  the  son  of  Paul  Henry 
Ma^,  a  Protestant  clei^man,  was  bom  in  Holland  in  1718, 
at  Montfort  near  Utrecht,  and  was  originally  intended  for 
the  church ;  but  in  consequMice  of  some  mortifications 
which  his  Ihther  received  from  the  synod  on  account  of  par- 
ticular theological  sentiments,  his  thoughts,  when  be  pew 
up,  were  turned  to  physic.  He  took  a  degree  at  Leyden ; 
and  in  1740  came  to  settle  in  England,  bis  father  being 
determined  to  quit  Holland  fur  ever.  His  earliest  patron 
in  England  appears  to  have  been  Lord  Chesterfield.  In 
1750  he  began  to  publish,  in  French,  an  account  of  the 
productions  of  the  English  press,  which  he  printed  at  the 
Hague,  under  the  name  of  *  Journal  Britannique  ;*  a  pub- 
lication which  Gibbon  praised,  as  exhibiting  a  candid  and 
pleasing  view  of  the  state  of  literature  in  England  for  the 
space  of  six  years,  from  January  1750,  to  December  1755. 
It  answered  its  intention,  and  introduced  Dr.  Maty  to  the 
most  eminent  litovry  persons  of  the  country.  In  17A6,  as 
soon  as  the  estahlishmant  of  the  Britidi  Museum  was 
completed,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  first  under-lihrarians 
of  that  institution.  In  1758  he  became  a  fbllow,  and  in 
1765,  upon  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Birch,  was  chosen  Secre- 
tary of  tne  Royal  Society.  In  1772,  upon  the  death  of  Dr. 
Gowin  Knight,  Dr.  Maty,  by  his  majesty's  appointment,  be- 
came principal  librarian  of  the  British  Museum.  He  died 
of  a  lingering  disorder,  August  2,  1776.  His  body  being 
opened,  the  appearances  which  presented  themselves  were 
connidered  so  singular  that  they  were  described  before  the 
Royal  Society  by  Dr.  Hunter,  whose  account  of  them  was 
inserted  in  vol.  Ixvii.  of  the  *  Philosophical  Transactions.' 
Dr-  Maty  was  an  early  and  active  advocate  for  inocuJation ; 
and  when  a  doubt  was  entertained  that  a  peraon  might 
have  the  smallpox,  after  inoculation,  a  second  time,  he  tned 
it  upon  himself,  unknown  to  his  family.  Besides  various 
smaller  pieces,  he  pofalished, — I,  '  M£inoire  sur  la  Vw  et 
snr  les  Eorits  de  M.  Ab.  de  Moivre,'  I2mo.,  Have;  2,  'Au- 
thentic Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Richard  Mead,  M.D.,'  8vo., 
London,  1755.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  had  nearly 
finished  the  '  Memoirs  of  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield,'  which 
werd  completed  by  bis  son-in-law  Mr.  Juatamond,  and  pro- 
fixed  to  that  nobleman's  *  Miscellaneous  Works,'  2  vols. 
4to.,  1777.  Dr.  Maty  was  Lord  Chesterfield's  executor. 
(Nichols's  Anecd.  qfBowyer;  Gibbon's  Memoirs,  voL  i.,  p. 
87 ;  Biagraphie  VmverseUe,  torn.,  xxvlL,  p.  486-4870 

MAUBEUGE.  [Noho.] 

MAULE'ON.   [Pyrbnkbs,  Bassbb.] 

MAUNDY  THURSDAY,  the  Thursday  preceding 
Easter,  on  which  the  king  or  qneen  distributes  alms  to  a 
certain  number  of  poor  persons  at  Whitehall ;  so  named 
fii>m  the  mmndt,  or  .baskets,  in  which  thegifts  ware  for- 
merly contained.  It  was  also  called  Sbere  Thunday,  as  we 
read  in  the  *  Festival '  of  1 51 1 ;  because  antienUy  *  people 
would  that  day  shore  theyr  hedes  and  clypp  theyr  betOBS^ 
and  so  make  them  honest  agenst  Easter-day.' 

The  following  was  the  ceremonial  of  the  maundy  as 
practised  in  1731.  *  Thursday,  April  1 5th,  being  Maundy 
Thursday,  there  was  distributed  at  the  Banquetting  House, 
Whitebidl,  to  forty-eight  poor  men  and  forty-eight  poor 
women  (the  king's  age,  forty-eight),  boiled  beef  and  shoulders 
of  mutton,  and  small  bowls  of  ale,  which  is  called  dinner ; 
after  that,  large  wooden  platters  of  fish  and  loaves,  vis. 
undressed,  one  lai^e  old  ling,  and  pne  large  dried  cod; 
twelve  red  herrii^  and  twelve  white  benings;  and  four 
half-quartwn  loaves.  Eacii  person  had  one  platter  of  thia 
provision;  after  which  was  distributed  to  them  shoes, 
stocfcii^  linen  atid  woollen  doth,  and  leathern  bags,  with 
one-penny,  two-penny,  three-penny,  and  four-penny  pieces 
of  silver,  and  shillings ;  to  each  about  fiiur  poimda  in  value. 
His  grace  the  lord  archbishop  of  York,  lord  high  almoner 
performed  the  annual  ceremony  of  washing  the  feet  of  a 
certain  number  of  poor  in  the  roy^f^^eL,  w^i^|aU^ 
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nm  tnauAy  done  by  the  kings  themselves,  in  imitation  ot 
Our  Saviour's  pattern  of  humili^.* 

James  II.  was  die  last  of  our  kings  vbo  perfonned  this 
eeremony  of  vashine  the  feet  in  perBon.  In '  Le  Guide  de 
Londreii  poui  leu  Eslrangens  rt^cuilli  et  compose  par  F. 
Colsoni,'  8vo.,  Load..  1693,  p.  33.  we  read, '  Le  Jei  iy  Saint, 
le  Roy.  seloD  un  fort  ancienne  contume,  lave  lea  pieds  i 
tout  autant  de  viellarls  qu'il  a  d*ann£es;  et  la  Reine  de 
memo  &  autant  de  vieille^  femmes  qu'elle  a  d'anneea.'  The 
third  edition  of  this  work,  Svo.,  p.  43,  adds,  'Mais  le  Roy 
6.  III.  (Gudlaume  III.),  a  laiss£  Vintendence  de  oette  cere- 
monte  a  son  grand  Aumonier  ou  un  Ev£que  du  Royaume.' 

The  *  Times*  newsp^er  of  April  16th.  1838,  records  the 
change  in  this  ceremony  as  it  stands  at  present.  *  The 
queen's  royal  alma  were  distributed  on  Saturday  by  Mr. 
Hanby,  at  the  almonry  office,  to  the  maundy  men  and  wo- 
men placed  on  the  supernumerary  lists,  owing  to  the  dif- 
ference of  the  ^es  between  the  late  king  and  her  present 
Majesty.  Both  men  and  women  received  2/.  1 0s.,  and  nine- 
teen silver  pennies  (being  the  age  of  the  queen).  To  the 
men,  woollen  and  linen  clothing,  Khoes,  and  stockings  were 
given ;  and  to  Uis  women,  in  lieu  of  clothing,  ll.  l&t.  each. 
Tba  maundy  men  and  women  also  received  1/.  10«.,  a  cum- 
mutation  instead  of  the  provisions  heretofore  distributed.' 

The  custom  of  the  maundy  is  of  considerable  antiquity. 
Augustine,  according  to  Du  Cange,  is  first  quoted  fbr  it 
In  England  at  least  it  was  nut  entirely  confined  to 
royalty.  In  the  earl  of  Northumberland's  '  Household 
Book,  begun  in  1&12,  fol.  354.  we  have  an  enumeration  of 
'  Al  manor  of  things  yerly  yeven  by  my  lorde  of  bik  mmiiidy, 
knde  my  taidis,  and  his  tordshtppi's  cbilderen.' 

Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke,  in  his  'Travels  in  Russia,*  4to..  Cambr. 
1810,  vol.  i.,  p.  55,  gives  an  acoount  of  the  ceremonial  of 
washing  the  fset  of  the  apostles,  as  it  ie  called,  on  this  day 
at  Moscow.  '  This,*  he  says,  '  we  also  witnessed.  The 
priests  appeared  in  their  most  gorgeous  apparel.  Twelve 
monks,  designed  to  represent  the  twelve  apotiles,  were 
placed  in  a  semicircle  before  the  archbishop.  The  ceremony 
is  performed  in  the  cathedral,  which  is  crowded  with  speo- 
tators.  The  archbishop  performing  all,  and  much  more 
than  is  related  of  our  Saviour  in  the  13th  chapter  of  St. 
John,  takes  off  his  robes,  girds  up  his  loins  with  a  towel, 
and  proceeds  to  wash  the  feet  of  them  all  until  he  comes  to 
the  representative  of  St  Peter,  who  rises,  and  the^me  in- 
terlocution takes  place  as  between  our  Saviour  and  that 
a^MBtle.' 

(Nares*s  Qbmarjf,  v.  ■  Maund  ;*  Brand's  Ripular  Aniiq., 
4to.  edit,  voL  L,  p.  1S4-128;  Gmt.  Mag^  vol.  i.,  p.  172; 
Foal»ooke*s  EiuuUotMdia  of  Aniiqia'tiet,  p.  703.) 

MAUPERTUIS,  PIERRE-LOUIS  MARBAU  DB, 
waa  born  at  St  Malo.  17tb  July,  1698.  Upon  quitting  the 
army,  in  which  he  h^d  the  rank  of  captain  of  dragoons,  he 
applied  himself  assiduously  to  the  study  of  the  mathematics 
and  astronomy,  partly  undor  the  instruction  of  M.  Nicole. 
In  1723  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Paris,  and  in  1727  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London.  At  this  time  the  error  in  the  measurement  of  the 
arc  of  the  meridian  conducted  by  Dominic  and  James 
Cassini  had  not  been  detected.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
result  of  this  survey  was  directly  at  variance  with  the  con- 
clusion to  which  Kewton  had  arrived  relative  to  the  tfgure 
of  the  earth :  and  although  several  of  the  geomebieians  of 
the  day  wen  of  opinion  that  the  comparison  of  degrees  in 
latitudn  so  nearly  oont^uous  (for  the  measured  are  con- 
nated  of  two  oonterminout  portions,  the  difference  of  the 
'mean  latitudes  of  which  was  little  more  than  4")  could  not  be 
considered  decisive,  inasmuch  as  the  errors  in<^enta!  to  the 
Biirvey  oould  not  be  supposed  to  be  confined  within  such  nar^ 
row  limits  as  the  small  difference  oflength  which  the  survey 
was  employed  to  detect ;  still  it  affoi-ded  to  others,  who  were 
interested  in  refuting  the  Newtonian  thecnry,  plausible  grounds 
tor  disputing  the  oblate  figure  of  the  earth,  to  which  that 
theory  had  Ted.  To  set  the  question  at  rest  Bouguer  and 
La  C!!ondamine  were  sent  to  Peru;  and  during  their  absence 
Maupertuis,  in  company  with  Clairaut  Camus,  Lemonnisr. 
and  Out  bier,  were  deputed  by  the  Academy  to  measure  an 
arc  of  I  be  meridian  m  Laptend.  They  were  afiMincda 
joined  I  y  the  Swedish  astroaomer  Celsius,  who  bruugbt  with 
him  from  London  instruments  made  by  Graham,  m  a  very 
superior  construction  to  any  then  in  use.  The  party  reached 
the  gulf  of  Bothnia  in  July,  1736.  inteadiDg  to  fix  their 
trigiwometrical  stations  upon*  the  islands  of  the  gulf;  but 
upon  examination,  they  found  the  valley  of  the  rivoc  Tomea 


more  eligible  fixr  the  purpose,  and,  in  December  Ibllowing. 
commenoed  measuring  a  tmse  of  7407  toises  upon  the 
frozen  surface  of  that  river.  An  account  of  this  survey 
was  published  byMaupertuis  in  1736:  *La  Figure  de  la 
Terre,'  8vo.,  Parts,  1738.  Tho  result  was  that  the  difference 
of  latitude  of  the  extreme  stations,  namely,  the  town  of 
Tornea  and  the  mountain  Kittis.  was  57'  29".6,  and  that 
the  length  of  the  corresponding  arc  was  55,033  toises,  from 
which  It  followed  that  a  degree  of  the  meridian  in  66"  N. 
lat  exceeded  a  degree  in  the  latitude  of  Paris  by  5J2 
toises,  and  consequently  tended  to  prove  that  the  earth's 
figure  was  that  of  an  oblate  spheroid.   The  surv^  was  re- 

Sealed  in  the  years  lSOl-2-3,  by  Svanberg,  whose  result 
iffered  &om  that  of  Maupertuls  by  236  toises. 
HauoOTtuis  was  one  of  the  first  among  h»  ooantiymea 
who  defended  the  Newtonian  theory  against  the  attacks  of 
Descartes,  and  when  his  opinion  was  oomtrmed  by  the  result 
of  his  survey,  he  became  an  open  and  strenaoos  oppoaer  of 
the  Cartesian  philosophy.  When  Frederic  II.  was  about 
to  re-organise  the  academy  of  Berlin,  he  offered  the  presi- 
dency to  Maupertuis,  who»  tired  of  his  stay  iu  Fisris,  wliere^ 
says  M.  Delambre,  the  reputation  of  many  had  a  tendency 
to  eclipse  bis  own,  eagerly  assented  to  so  honourable  a  pro- 
position. But  his  residence  at  the  court  of  Prussia,  which 
dates  from  1745.  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  occupied  in 
cultivating  the  good  graces  of  Frederic,  and  he  showed 
little  interest  as  to  scientific  research  except  such  as  had 
reference  to  his  survey  in  Sweden.  His  vanity  on  this  point 
was  conspicuous.  In  the  portrait  which  he  had  |)ainted 
of  himself  he  is  rejwesenled  in  the  act  of  compiessing  the 
poles  of  the  earth.  He  died  at  Basle.  27th  July,  1759.  at 
the  house  of  two  of  the  sons  of  John  Bernoulli,  with  whom 
be  had  always  been  on  terms  of  friendship.  His  latter  years 
were  embittered  by  a  dispute  with  Koenig,  professor  of  ma- 
thematics at  the  Hague  and  foreign  associate  of  the  academy 
of  Berlin,  respectiog  a  mechanical  principle  of  consider- 
able importance,  which  Maupertuis  appears  to  have  been 
the  first  to  promulgate,  and  from  which  be  deduced  the 
laws  of  the  rettexion  and  refraction  of  light,  and  those 
to  which  the  collision  of  bodies  are  subjected,  but  of  which 
he  was  unable  to  give  any  general  demonstration.  This 
principle,  which  he  designated  '  the  principle  of  least 
action,'  he  enunciated  in  terms  identical  with  those  em- 
ployed at  the  present  time  (see  his  Essai  de  Cotmologitf 
Leyden,  1751,  p.  70),  although  he  probably  attached  to 
them  a  somewhat  different  signification.  Koenig  endea- 
voured to  show,  first,  that  the  same  princiide  had  been  pre- 
viously advanced  by  Leibnitz ;  secondly,  that  it  was  not 
true.  The  academy  of  Berlin,  to  whose  arbitcatioa  the  dis- 
pute was  referred,  decided  in  &voux  of  Maupeitais,  and 
ordered  the  name  of  Koenig  to  be  erased  from  th«r  list  of 
associates ;  but  even  this  dwision,  added  to  the  support  of 
the  celebrated  Euler,  seemed  inadequate  to  oompensate 
Maupertuis  for  the  raillery  of  Voltaire,  who,  although  totally 
incompetent  to  judge  on  tlie  scientific  merits  of  the  case, 
had  takui  the  part  of  Koenig,  and  published  his  satirical 
piece  entitled  *  Diatribe  du  Docteur  Akakia,  Medecin  du 
Pape,'  wherein  he  was  too  successful  in  turning  into  ridicule 
both  Maupertuis  and  his  'principle.*  Frederic,  who  dis- 
liked Maupertuis,  laughed  at  the  satire,  but  ordered  it  to  be 
burnt  by  the  common  executioner,  which  led  to  Voltaire's 
a^tking  and  obtaining  permission  to  leave  Beriin.  {Vie  de 
VoUaire,  par  Condoroet)  The  following  list  of  the  pub- 
lished works  of  Maupertuis  is  given  in  Qu^rd's  *  DieUon- 
naire  Bibliographique — 

'Anecdotes,  physical  and  moral,'  I2mo.,  no  date.  'Nau 
tical  AstroDomy,  or  Elements  of  Astronomy,  alike  applicable 
to  a  fixed  and  moveable  Observatorv,'  8vo.,  Paris.  1743  or 
1751;  Lyon,  1756.  'Memoirs  read  before  the  royal  aca- 
demies of  France  and  Prussia,'  16mo..  Dresden,  1753. 
'Memoir  on  the  Moon's  Parallax,'  1755.  'Discourse  «n 
the  different  Fwms  of  the  Stars,  with  an  Expofition  of  the 
Systems  of  Descartes  and  Newton,'  8vo.,  Paris,  1 732  and 
1742.  'A  Latin  inaugural  and  metaphysical  I>iasertation 
on  the  System  of  Nature,'  \%mo.,  175L.  The  same  in 
French,  wrhn.  1 754.  '  Dissertation  on  the  White  Negro.' 
Svo.,  1744.  'Elements  of  Geography.'  Svo.,  Paris,  1740. 
*  Bfoge  of  Montesquieu.*  Svo,  1 755.  '  Essay  on  Cosinolof y,* 
Svo.,  Berlin,  1750.  'Essay  onMoial  Philosophy.'  Berlin, 
1749;  and  London,  1750.  '  DisintMested  Examination  of 
the  different  Undertakings  for  determining  the  Figure  of 
the  Earth,'  Oldenburg,  173S;  sod  Amsterdam,  1741.  'Ex- 
amination of  the  threeJt^iiMSlfl^okMtiSKitUlfe^  M.  Dos- 
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ignlkn  OB  the  Figure  of  the  Earth.'  Oldenb^  173S  (this 
book,  by  some  attributed  to  Haupcnuia,  is  supposed  to  have 
bveti  written  by  the  Count  do  Bidvre).  *  The  Pi^ire  of  the 
Earth,  as  determined  by  the  ObttfvatiOM  of  MM.  Mau- 
pectuis,  Clairault,  Camni,  Le  Monnier,  Outhier,  Cebiui,  &c., 
near  the  Polar  Gxcle,'  Parii,  8to,  1738.  'Letter  to  Map 
dame  deVectUtMJ,*  ^lis,  — .  'Lrtter  to  Enter/—*—. 
'  Letter  of  an  English  Cloekmaker  to  an  Astronomer  of 
Pekia.*  ISxao.,  1740  (a  hamorow  satire  a^inst  MM.  de 
Gessini  OQ  the  subject  of  the  measurement  or  the  meridian). 
'Letter  vfon  a  Comet,'  Paris,  1742.  'Lettsr  on  the  Pro- 
gress of  the  Scienoes,'  Berlin.  1752.  'The  Measurement 
of  a  Degree  of  the  Meridian  between  Paris  and  Amiens, 
determined  by  Picart,  with  the  Observations  of  MM.  Mau- 
pertuia,  Clairaat,  Camus,  and  Le  Monnier,'  8vo„  1740. 
'MiMMlluieous  W<Hrks,'  12mo.,  Aroiterd.,  1744.  'Philoeo- 
jdiieal  Reflections  on  the  Origin  of  Luiguage  and  the  Sig- 
nificaikm  <rf  Words,'  12m&  'AMetfaodofsupersedini;  the 
aetion  of  the  Wind,'  1763.  'Venus  physique,*  1745  and 
1777.  The  wortcs  of  Uaupertnis  ware  euknted  and  pub- 
lisbed  at  Dreaden,  in  1752,  4to.;  and  at  Lyon,  in  1754  and 
1768,  in  4  Tol&  8T0.  Among  his  memoirs  in  the  iWns- 
aetiona  of  the  French  Institute,  his  *  Balistio  Arithmetic,* 
1731,  and  an  elegant  Commentai^  upon  the  12th  section 
of  the  fiiat  book  of  the  'Principu,*  17S2,  deserve  parti- 
cular mention. 

(Life  (/  Mmipertui*,  by  Delambre,  in  the  Btographie 
Umveraeile;  Montacla,  Bittoire  det  Mathhnatiques.  &c.) 

MAUR,  ST.  There  appear  to  baTe  been  two  penoni 
of  this  name :  one  a  disciple  of  SL  Benedict,  who  is  mentioned 
-.a  Sl  Gregory's  *  Dialt^es,*  and  who  is  said  to  have  died 
in  5S4 ;  the  other,  abbot  of  Glanfeuil,  who  lived  till  640, 
and  was  a  monk  of  the  order  of  Sl  Colomban,  and  not  of 
Sl  BmadicL  Of  tk»  former  of  these  a  Life  is  extant  in 
the  great  work,  of  the  Bolhuidista.  His  day  was  the  15th 
of  January. 

(Hweri.  Dieiion,  RitUtnque,  torn.  Tii.,  foL,  Per.,  1759, 
pt  357 ;  Alban  Butler's  Uv«»  </  th*  Stunts,  8vo.,  Dubl. 
1779.  vol.     p.  169.)' 

UAUR.  ST.,  CONGREGATION  OF,  a  celebrated 
■ociety  of  Benedictines  in  France,  who  professed  to  fbllow  the 
primitive  rule  of  that  order.  It  was  first  established  in  1618. 
Pope  Grq;ory  XV.,  at  the  instanreof  Louis  XIII.,  gave  it  his 
approval  by  his  brief  dated  17th  May,  1621 ;  and  Urban  VIII. 
granted  it  new  privileges  by  a  bull  dated  21st  January,  1 6*27. 
The  report  of  the  sanctity  of  this  congregation  i  nduned  several 
bisbopa,  abbots,  and  monks  to  submit  their  monasteries  to 
the  direction  of  its  superior,  so  that  the  congregation  at  last 
became  divided  into  six  provinoes,  of  which  each  contained 
about  twenty  religions  houses.  The  most  considerable 
were,  8u  Denya,  St.  Oermain-des-Pr^.  St.  Rami  at 
Rbeima,  Hamonatier,  St  Pierre  de  Corbie,  Fleari  or  8t 
Benoit  aor  Loire,  Fescamp,  and  thaTriniti  de  Vend6me.  The 
monka,  beaide  the  rule  St  Benedict^  bad  other  partieulsr 
statutea  and  oonstitutions.  end  were  sovemed  by  a  general 
supecter,  assistants,  and  visitors,  who  held  a  general  chapter 
every  three  years  at  Msrmonstier.  Those  who  have  any 
acquaintance  with  the  history  and  progress  of  learning  in 
Europe  will  readily  acknowledge  the  advantages  which 
letters  have  derived  from  this  femous  congregation,  whose 
researches  took  in  the  whole  circle  of  sciences,  philosophy 
excepted.  Among  its  more  eminent  members  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  may  be  enumerated  Hugh  Menard,  Luc 
4'Acheri.  Jean  Habillon,  Thierri  Ruinu-t,  and  Bernard  de 
Uontfoucon.  Moreri  gives  a  list  of  the  general-superiors 
of  this  congregation  from  1630  to  17M. 

(Mtmri,  D/cA'on.  HittoHque,  torn,  vii,  pp.  357, 358 ;  Hi*- 
Urire  Litttraire  de  la  Congregation  de  Saint  Uawr,  4to., 
Bruxelles,  1770.  by  Dom  Tassin.) 

MAURA,  SANTA.   [Sakta Maura.] 

MAURIAC.  [Cawtai.] 

MAURICE  of  NASSAU.  [Nassau,  House  of.] 
MAURITA'NI A  or  MAURETA'NIA,  which  derived  its 
name  from  its  inbahitaQto  Mauri  or  Maurusii  (MaMpov<noi), 
was  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Atlantic,  on  the  north  by 
ilie  Mediterranean,  on  the  south  by  the  Gsstuli,  and  on  the 
east  by  Numidia,  thus  corresponding  to  the  northern  part 
of  Maroeco  and  the  western  part  of  Algiers.  The  country 
of  the  Maori  was  originally  separated  fnHn  that  of  the 
MassBsyli  by  the  Molocath  (Strabo^  p.  827,  Cssaubon)  or 
Mulndia  (nin.,  t.  1),  the  modem  Mtilwoia  or  Mohaim; 
Int  the  Roman  ueviMe  of  MatnitaBia  incdaded  the  countiy 
mhabited  by  tefli  Uhm  feaple 


Before  the  war  with  Jugurtha,  the  Romans  had  httle  oi 
no  knowledge  of  Mauritania ;  of  which  Bocchus  was  at  that 
time  the  ruler.  (Salluat,  Bell.  Jugurth^  c.  19.)  Mauritania 
was  afterwards  given  by  Augustus  to  Juba  11.,  his  paternal 
kingdom  of  Numidia  having  been  erected  into  a  Romin 
provinoe.  [Juba.]  Juba  died  about  a.d.  1 7,  and  was  »w- 
ceeded  by  his  son  PtolemKus,  who  was  put  to  death  by 
Caligula.  Mauritania  was  shortly  afterwards  divided  into 
two  provinces  by  Claudius  (a.d.  43) ;  which  were  called  re> 
Bpectively  Mauritania  Tingitana  and  Mauritania  Ciesarien- 
sis.  (Dion  Cassius,  Ix.,  p.  771,  Stephen.)  Tingitana,  the 
western  province,  which  derived  its  name  from  Tingis 
{Tangier),  was  divided  from  the  other  province  Cmsariemis 
by  the  Motocalh ;  and  Cs^ariensis  was  separated  from  Nu- 
midia by  the Ampsagas  {Wadi-al-Kebir).  Mauritania  Cie- 
sariensis  was  subsequently  subdivided  into  two  pronnces: 
the  western  part  retained  the  name  of  Cffisariensis,  but  the 
eastern  was  called  Sitifiensis,  from  Sitifl  {Setif),  a  town  on 
the  bcnrders  of  Numidia. 

Hsuritania  contained  many  towns  of  considerable  i^' 
portaoce  under  the  Roman  empire.  Of  these,  the  principal 
in  Mauritania  Tingitana  were,  Rusadir  (MeUllah),  a  sea> 
port  and  a  Roman  colony,  west  of  the  Molocath ;  Tingis 
( Tangier),  at  the  entrance  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  which 
received  especial  marks  of  favour  from  Augustus  Cffisar 
(Dion,  xlviii.,  p.  439),  and  became  a  Roman  colony  under 
Claudius  (Pliny,  v.  1);  Zilis  or  Zelis  {Arztlla),  made  a 
Roman  colony  by  Augustus  under  the  name  of  Julia  Con- 
stantia  Zilis,  and  placed  under  the  same  jurisdiclion  as  the 
province  of  Bffiiica  in  Spain  (Plin.,  v.  1) :  it  was  situated  a 
little  to  the  south  of  C.  Spariel.  which  is  called  Cotes  by 
Stra  o  (p-  825,  Casaubon),  and  Ampelusia  by  Mela  (i.  5); 
Linx,  Uxus,  ot  Linga  lAl  Araiih),  a  Roman  colony,  32  Ro> 
man  miles  south  of  Zilis,  situated  on  a  river  of  the  tame  name, 
which  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  great  river  Lixua 
mentioned  in  Hanno's  *  Periplus,'  which  is  probably  the  same 
as  the  modem  St  Cyprian  [Hattno's  Pekiflus};  Banasa, 
a  Roman  colony,  50  Roman  miles  south  of  Lixua,  situated 
on  the  Subur  {Seboo);  and,  50  miles  south  of  the  Subor, 
Sala  {Salee  or  Sla),  of  which  there  are  extensive  ruins. 

The  chief  towns  in  Mauritania  Ceesariensis  were:  Salda, 
Sarda,  or  Saldte  iBomayakf)^  a  seaport  and  a  Roman  colony, 
which  divided  the  kingdom  of  Juba  fVom  the  province  of 
Numidia  (Strabo,  p.  S3l);  Julia  Csasarea  {Zerskal,  see 
Shaw,  p.  40,  41,  ed.  of  1738),  situated  on  the  coast  west  of 
Saldee,  a  Roman  colony,  which  was  orizinally  called  lol 
(Slrabo,  p.  B31 ;  Pliny,  v.  1);  Siga  iTakumbrit),  which 
Pltn^  (V.  I)  erroneously  places  opposite  Malaga  in  Spain; 
and  m  the  interior,  south-west  of  Cirta,  the  important  town 
of  Sitifl  iSeii/'),  a  Roman  colony. 

The  physical  features,  &c.  of  Mauritania  are  described 
under  articles  tbeALoiBRsandMAROcco.  The  best  account 
of  the  eastern  part  of  Mauritania  is  in  Shaw's  Travels. 

MAURITIUS,  the  Island  of,  called  also  ISLE  DE 
FRANCE,  is  situated  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  between  19"  45' 
and  20°  33'  S.  lat.,  and  between  56°  and  57"  E.  long.  From 
north  to  south,  from  Cap  Malhenreuxto  the  Bay  of  Lemon- 
trees  (citronniers),  its  length  is  about  36  miles;  and  its 
extreme  width  from  Point  du  Diablo  to  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Plaine  aux  Sables  ( Plain  of  Sand)  is  nearly 
87  mites,  though  in  general  it  is  little  more  than  18  miles. 
The  circuit  is  about  1-24  mile».  The  area  is  about  700  square 
miles,  or  nearly  the  extent  of  the  county  of  Worcester. 

The  island  is  surrounded  by  a  coral  reef^  generally  run- 
ning parallel  to  the  shores,  at  the  distance  of  one  or  two 
furlongs,  and  mostly  dry  at  low  water.  In  this  reef  occur 
eleven  breaks,  by  the  greater  number  of  which  vessels  of 
considenhte  bnr^en  may  approach  the  island.  The  water 
between  the  reef  and  the  shores,  being  less  agitated  than 
the  open  sea,  affords  facilities  of  communication  between 
the  places  along  the  coast,  which  is  the  more  important  as 
the  shore  in  several  places  rises  with  a  steep  ascent  and  to  a 
considerable  elevation  close  to  the  water-edge.  This  is 
especially  the  case  along  the  western  coast.  Along  the 
eastern  coast  the  surface  is  pretty  level  from  Port  Souillac 
to  Grand  Port,  and  from  the  latter  to  Port  Louis,  except  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  both  places.  The  interior 
of  the  island  consists  of  a  great  number  of  lofty  hills,  which 
however  are  mostly  isolated,  except  between  Cape  Brabant 
and  Port  Souillac,  where  they  constitute  a  small  chain,  and 
another  chain  runs  flrom  tlie  mountain  of  Peter  Botte  to 
Cannonidra  Point.  Some  of  the  hills  attaiiTt  P^f^P^}^ 
devalion,  espteiilly  the  Brabl)i9itil»oAAvtdiaatC^I^:^^ 
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n»bant,  and  the  Bamboo  ridge,  near  Grand  Port,  which 
probably  rise  to  3000  feet  above  the  aea-lerel.  The  origin 
of  the  island  is  without  doubt  voleanio,  as  shown  by  the 
irregularities  of  the  surface,  the  presence  of  lava,  pumire, 
and  other  volcanic  productions.  In  the  mountains  at  the 
hack  of  Port  Souiliac  and  Grand  Port  is  a  small  lake,  which 
is  considered  to  be  an.exttnct  crater.  The  ground  is  generally 
covered  with  loose  rocks,  from  the  size  of  a  man's  fist  to 
pieces  weighing  a.ton  or  more,  and  they  are  full  of  boles. 
The  soil  is  shallow,  and  by  no  means  distinguished  by  fer- 
tility, which  is  mainly  to  be  attributed  to  its  dryness  and 
the  frequent  want  of  rain.  It  consists  prinoipaUy  of  a 
lumpy  reddish  mould,  evidently  impregnated  vith  oxide  of 
iron,  and  crumbling  to  dost  in  the  luind. 

The  rainy  season  lasts  from  November  to  March  or  April. 
The  rain  comes  down  in  torrents  for  several  hours  con- 
tinually, and  is  accompanied  with  heavy  gusts  of  wind: 
thunder  and  lightning  are  frequent.  Hurricanes  as  terrific 
as  those  of  the  West  Indies  sometimes  visit  the  island 
during  this  season.  They  do  not  occur  with  any  regu- 
larity; but  five  years  rarely  elapse  between  their  visi- 
tations. During  this  season  the  wind  frequently  changes, 
and  sometimes  makes  the  tour  of  the  horizon.  In  the  dry 
season  the  wind  generally  blows  from  the  south-east  It  is 
strong  during  the  day,  but  calm  in  the  night.  During  the 
monlhs  of  June,  Julv,  and  August,  showers  ore  frequent, 
but  they  last  only  a  snort  time.  The  island  is  traversed  by 
numerous  watercourses,  which  run  off  from  the  centre  to- 
wards all  points  of  the  compass ;  but  they  ere  only  filled 
with  water  during  the  rainy  season,  when  they  form  nume- 
rous cataracts :  during  the  dry  season  the  water  is  ^>eedily 
evaporated  by  the  heat  of  the  sun.  The  mean  annual  heat 
is  about  76**  Fahrenheit  The  fiill  of  rain  (him  the  1st  of 
October,  1S31,  to  the  30th  of  September,  1832.  was  38 
inches.  We  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  any  further  ac- 
count of  the  quantity  of  rain.  The  highest  observed  tem- 
perature in  the  year  above  mentioned  was  87°,  and  the 
lowest  60°  of  Fahr. 

This  island  was  formerly  covered  with  woods,  and  even 
now  a  considerable  part  of  (he  native  forest  is  allowed  to  re- 
main  for  ornament  round  the  plantations :  the  hilly  districts 
in  the  interior  are  covered  with  trees.  There  is  however  no 
timber  fit  for  ship-building.  The  ebony  wood  is  of  inferior 
quality,  but  the  iron-wood  and  red-mod  are  valuable.  The 
aago  and  cocoa-nut  palms  are  common,  as  also  tamarind- 
trees,  maagroves,  and  bamboos.  Yams,  cassava  or  manioc, 
wfaieh  was  brought  from  South  America,  and  Indian  com, 
are  cultivated  as  articles  of  food ;  as  well  as  plantains,  ba- 
nanas, and  melons,  with  several  European  vegetables,  as 
spinach,  asparagus,  artichokes,  cabbages,  and  peas.  Wheat 
and  rice  are  raised  in  small  quantities,  and  both  articles  are 
imported,  the  former  from  the  Cape  and  the  second  from 
Madagascar.  There  are  also  mangoes,  shaddocks,  and  pine- 
apples. Oranges,  grnpei,  peaches,  and  applu  are  of  inferior 
quality. 

The  French  introduced  the  spice  trees  of  thelndian  islands, 
hut  none  of  them  succeeded,  except  the  clove ;  even  the 
pepper-vine  remained  barren.  They  also  cultivated  sugar, 
udigo,  coffee,  and  cotton.  But  since  the  British  have  been 
in  possession  of  the  island,  aU  these  branches  of  agriculture 
have  been  nearly  abandoned,  with  the  exeeption  of  sugar. 
The  cultivation  of  sugar  has  rapidly  increased;  in  lb30 
more  than  720,000  hundredweights  were  exported. 

Horses  are  few,  and  seldom  Imid  in  the  island.  Mules 
and  asses  are  more  numerous,  and  principally  used  for 
the  saddle.  Black  cattle  are  scarce,  on  account  of 
the  want  of  good  pasture,  the  pasture-grounds  being  few 
and  bad.  Cattle  are  imported  in  groat  numbers  from  Ma- 
dagascar ;  goats  and  sheep  ore  numerous ;  hogs  abound, 
and  form  a  material  part  of  the  food  of  the  people.  The 
forests  contain  hogs  and  deer,  neither  of  which  are  probably 
indigenous.  Fish  is  abundant  along  the  coast :  the  turtle 
has  almost  wholly  disappeared,  but  all  the  small  sandy 
islets  situ^ed  to  the  north-weat  of  Maurititu  afford  them 
in  abundance,  and  th^  are  large  and  fine.  Rats,  locusts, 
and  anta  are  destructive  to  the  plantatioos  and  atovehouses. 

The  popnlation  amounts  to  about  100,000,  of  which 
number  about  76,000  are  negro  slaves  brought  from  Mada- 
gascar and  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa.  The  number  of 
colaured  free  people  exceeds  15,000,  and  among  them  are 
Malays,  fishermen  from  the  coast  of  Malabar,  Lascars,  and 
Chjnese.  The  Chinese  have  lately  been  brought  over,  and 
jA  the  oultiTiitiop  of  the  sugar-cane^  instead  of 


the  negro  slavee.  The  Dumber  of  whiles  amounts  to  about 

9000  individuals:  the  greater  paft  of  Uiem  are  descendants 
of  French  families,  and  speak  the  French  language. 

Port  Louis,  the  capital  and  only  town  of  the  island,  is 
situated  near  the  north-western  extremity,  on  a  small  bay 
called  Port  North-West,  or  Pwt  Louis.  This  bay  is  a  narrow 
inlet  of  the  sea,  somewhat  more  than  a  mile  lon^  and  about 
five  hundred  yards  broad.  A  reef  runs  out  from  iu  mouth, 
passing  clow  to  a  small  island,  called  Tonnelier  Island,  a  coral 
rock,  near  which  vessels  usually  anchor,  as  the  wind  con- 
tinually blows  out  of  the  harbour.  The  harbour  is  suf- 
ficiently capacious  for  a  dozen  men-of-war  and  fifty  sail  of 
merchant  uiips,  and  during  the  fine  season  perfectly  safe. 
At  its  extoeme  south-western  comer  the  town  is  built  The 
streets  are  straight  but  not  paved ;  the  principd  street  runs 
parallel  to  the  shores  of  the  bay.  The  houses  are  all  built  of 
wood,  with  only  one  floor.  The  town  contains  26.000  inha- 
bitants, of  which  number  15,700  are  slaves,  4000  wbitesi 
and  the  remainder  etdoured  flree  people.  One  of  the  sub- 
urbs contains  about  3000  M^bar  fishermen,  and  another 
about  7500  free  negroes.  There  is  a  library  containing 
more  than  60,000  volumes,  mostly  French  books,  a  good 
botanical  garden,  and  some  docks  for  the  repair  of 
vessels. 

On  the  windward  coaat  of  the  island  is  Port  Grand,  also 
called  Port  South-East,  which  is  large,  but  its  entrance  is 
very  difficult  being  narrowed  by  several  shoals.  It  can  only 
be  entered  and  left  with  a  fair  wind,  as  it  is  impoasible  to 
tack.   It  is  not  much  frequented. 

The  commerci^  relations  of  Mauritius  extend  to  Batavia, 
Bombay,  Surat,  Muscat  the  Persian  and  Arabian  Gulfs, 
the  western  coast  of  Africa,  the  Cape,  and  Madagascar, 
but  a  considerable  portion  of  its  produce  comes  to  England. 
Besides  sugar,  small  quantities  of  indigo,  coffee,  cloves,  and 
some  woods  are  exported.  The  island  receives  from 
England  and  India  silk  and  cotton  goods,  and  from  England 
besides,  cloth,  wine,  oil,  hats,  iron,  and  steel  utensils,  with 
some  smaller  articles.  Madat^ascar  supplies  the  Mauritius 
with  cattle  and  rice,  and  receives  in  return  manufactured 
goods.  Arabia  and  Persia  are  supplied  with  sugar  from 
the  Mauritius,  and  send  in  return  dry  fruits  and  some 
smaller  articles. 

Mauritius,  with  the  neighbouring  island  of  Bourbon,  was 
discovered  by  the  Portuguese  under  the  command  of  Mas- 
carenhuin  150S,  and  the  whole  group  was  called  theMaaca- 
ranbaa  Islands ;  but  though  the  Portuguese  took  possession 
of  Mauritius  in  1545,  they  apparently  f<nrmed  no  settlement 
on  it  The  Dutch  surveyed  it  in  1598,  and  called  it  Mauri- 
tius, in  honour  of  Maurice,  stadtholder  of  the  republic  of 
the  Netherlands.  They  did  not  however  settle  here  till 
they  had  formedanestablisfamentat  theCape  in  1640,about 
whioh  time  they  fixed  themselves  on  the  shores  of  Port 
South-East.  From  unknown  reasons  they  abandoned  the 
island  in  1708.  Between  this  year  and  1715  it  was  only 
inhabited  by  a  few  negroes  who  had  been  brought  there  by 
the  Dutch  as  slaves,  and  had  run  away  from  their  masters 
and  concealed  themselves  in  the  mountain  forests.  In  I71u 
the  French  took  possession  of  the  island,  formed  a  settle- 
ment at  Port  North- West,  and  called  Uw  island  Isle  de 
Ii>ance.  They  remained  in  the  undisturbed  posseasion  of  it 
to  the  year  1810,  when  it  was  taken  from  them  by  the  Bri- 
tish, who  nnce  the  peace  of  I8I4  have  retained  it  in  their 
possession. 

<A  Voyage  to  the  Island  MauriUat,  by  a  French 
Officer;  Tomhe's  Voyage  aux  Jndet  OrientaUf ;  Prior*8 
Narrative  qf  a  Voyage  in  the  Indian  Seas;  Grant's  His- 
tory qf  MoMtritius.) 

MAURO'UCO.  or  MARUI-LO,  FRANCIS,  abbot  of 
Messina,  was  bom  atthat place,  September  16, 1494,  and  died 
there,  July21,  1575.  Several  accounts,  which  do  not  conceal 
the  age  which  he  attained,  state  that  he  was  prematurely  sacri- 
ficed toexcessof  study.  His  life  was  written  by  his  nephew  of 
the  same  name,  and  was  published  at  Messina  in  1 6 1 3 ;  we 
have  not  seen  this  work,  but  it  is  much  used,  and  freely- 
quoted,  in  the  Abbi  Domenieo  Seina's  *  Elogic^*  Palermo, 
1808,  which  contains  a  full  but  flattered  account  of  the  life 
and  writings  in  question,  Maurolioi  taught  mathematics 
publicly  at  Messina,  and  lived  in  habits  of  close  friendship 
with  Cardinal  Bemho.  These,  and  his  being  obliged,  much 
against  his  will,  to  suppress  a  part  of  his  dissertation  on 
comets,  on  account  of  tne  offence  which  some  passages  gave 
to  certain  Venetian  noblemen,  are  the  only  ciroumstaxiCH 
of  his  Fersonal  lifp  vti|^§,^d'gf(^jqe9>^  iC 
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He  printed  works  of  Haiinlico  an  numeroiM*  and  those 
vbieb  be  wrote  still  more  so ;  a  list  of  all  (but  without  titles 
or  dales  for  the  printed  works)  is  given  by  Uie  Abb£  Scina. 
Among  the  former  must  be  mentioned  an  edition  of  Auto- 
lycus  with  commentaries,  Messina,  lfi$8,  folio;  of  Archi- 
MSDKS,  1670  (misprinted  1570  in  the  article  cited)  and  16SI 
(or  16^5  ?) :  the  Phenomena  of  Euclid,  1 588,  and  an  edition 
of  Tbeodouus  and  Menelaus  in  the  same  year,  which  con- 
tiins  a  table  of  secants,  being  the  first  introduction  of  these 
Lnes;  *  Opuscula,*  printed  at  Venice,  1575,  containing 
treatiies  on  the  sphere,  the  calendar,  astronomical  iostru- 
ments,  gnomonics,  music,  and  arithmetic ;  treatise  on  Cos- 
mography, 1543.  Other  works  have  been  stated  as  printed, 
bat  We  have  only  inserted  those  which  have  good  authority. 

HauroUco  viU  be  remembered  by  his  geometrical  writings, 
wtiralarly  his  manner  of  tieating  the  conie  sections,  by 
sis  optical  theorems,  and  by  his  srithmetical  works ;  hut  the 
iaierest  which  attaches  to  his  writings  connects  them  rather 
with  the  general  history  of  the  seience  than  with  his  own 
bionaphy,  as  there  are  no  very  prominent  discoveries  to  re- 
eora.  In  his  arithmetic  he  proceeds  upon  geometrical 
principles,  as  his  eulogist  states  (and  with  confirmatory 
oescriptions  and  citations),  but  at  the  same  time  with  an 
attempt  to  generalise  operations  into  rules,  and  to  present 
Uiem  in  a  form  closely  approaching  to  the  modern  algebra, 
to  the  spirit  of  which  they  approach,  without  the  language, 
k  is  to  be  remembered  that  before  the  time  of  Vieta  the 
method  of  mcpressing  general  fortnulse,  which  now  consti- 
iBtcs  the  foundation  of  algebraical  language,  did  not  exist ; 
lad  it  seems  to  us,  from  such  parts  of  Maurolico's  writings 
at  we  have  seen  cited  (the  works  thnnselves  are  very 
Kane),  tfai^  the  tnmsition  from  the  arithmetic  of  Euclid  to 
that  of  Haorolico  is  an  approach  to  algebra  of  a  character 
*hkh  deurres  more  attention  than  it  has  met  with  from 
historians.  These  writers,  so  fkras  algebra  is  concerned, 
do  not  even  mention  the  name  of  Maurolico,  a  circumstance 
which  mast  be  explained  probably  by  the  latter  not  being 
ia  the  line  pf  investigation  of  Cardan,  Tartaglia,  and  those 
vbo  tie  in  the  direct  track  between  the  Hindu  algebra  and 
that  of  Vieta.  Nevertheless  the  propositions  of  Maurolico 
MI  the  summation  of  series,  and  the  methods  by  which  they 
■ere  deduced,  form  a  very  ourious  step  in  the  prepress  of 
arithmetical  inquiry. 

M.  Cbasles,  in  his  lately  published  vrork  on  the  history  of 
geometry  [Gbombtrt,  page  156]  carries  his  opiniou  of 
Mundico  as  an  algebraist,  to  a  startling  degree  m  novelty. 
*  AnaJjiis  is  infinitely  indebted  to  this  geometer,  who  never- 
theless is  very  little  cited  on  the  sutnect.   It  is  he  who  flist 
introdaeed  the  use  of  letters  instead  of  numbwrs,  and  who 
rave  the  first  rules  of  the  algorithm  of  algehnu'  Not  having 
examined  Maurolico  ourselves,  we  can  only  say  that  neither 
Wolff,  nor  Cossali,  nor  the  Abb^  Scina,  could  find  this  out ; 
ihe  last  expressly  speaks  of  Mautvlico  as  having  *  the  spirit 
IT  algebra,  without  the  language.'  Perhaps  however  the  as- 
sertion of  H.  Chasles  may  provoke  some  attention  to  the 
subject,  and  excite  an  inquiry  into  the  extent  of  the  claim 
which  MauroUco  really  has  to  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
foanders  of  algebra ;  an  inquiry  which,  terminate  bow  it 
mav,  baa  been  yet  hardly  begun. 

ISIAURUS  TERENTIA'NCS.  a  Utin  grammarian, 
vho  is  mad  to  have  been  hcRn  at  Carthag&  The  time  in 
wbielt  he  lived  is  uncertain.  Vossius  supposes  him  to  have 
been  the  same  Terentianus  who  is  addressed  by  Bfartial  as 
the  prefect  of  Syene  in  E^ypt  {Epigram^  i-  87) ;  and  he  at 
xU  events  Uved  during  or  before  the  time  of  St.  Augustine, 
since  he  is  mentioned  by  the  latter  in  terms  of  the  oighest 
nspect.  iDe  Civitate  Dei,  vi.  2 ;  De  UtUitate  Credendi, 
c-  17  ) 

The  only  work  of  Maurua  which  has  come  down  to  us  is 
entitled  *  De  litteris,  Syllabis,  Pedibus,  et  Metris  Carmen.' 
It  is  included  in  the  *  Grammalici  Veleres,'  edited  by  Puts- 
rhius,  Hanover,  1605 ;  and  has  been  also  edited  by  D.  J. 

V.  Lennep,  Ln^den,  1825,  and  by  Lachmann,  Leipzig, 

1836. 

HAtTSOLEtTM  is  now  used  as  a  general  term  applied 
toa  sepulchral  chapel  or  edifice  erected  for  the  reception  of 
*  DMnnnent;  but  it  originally  designated  the  magniQcent 
ttnrtDre  raitwd  bjr  Artemisia  as  the  tomb  of  her  husband 
Vaoaolub  ki'i^  of  Caria,  at  Halicamassus,  b.c.  352.  Of 
lliil  mmtunent*  once  reckoned  among  the  wonders  of  the 
vitl^  BO  remains  now  exist ;  but  from  Pliny's  description 
taxri.  i}  it  ttppemn  to  have  been  nearly  square  in  its  pUm, 
■wmm  11*     *      itRsidvi»«i493o|ieiH!h  of  itsen4> 


or  IVonts,  and  to  have  been  decorated  with  a  peristjrle  of 
thirty-six  oolumns  (supposed  hy  Hsrdouin  to  have  been  60 
feet  high,  or  upwards),  above  which  the  structure  was  oarried 
up  in  a  pyramidal  form,  and  surmounted  at  its  apex  by  a 
marble  quadri^  executed  by  Pythis,  who.  according  to 
Vitruvius,  was  joint  architect  with  Satyrus  in  the  building. 
It  was  further  decorated  with  sculptures  and  reltdb  by 
Scopaa,  Bryaxis,  Timotheus»  and  Leodurei.  The  entire 
height  was  1 40  feet. 

The  mausoleum  erected  at  Babylon  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  in  honour  of  Hephssstion,  appears  to  have  been  still 
more  magnificent,  and  somewhat  extravagant  in  its  decora- 
rations,  as  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  the  account  give  n  of  it 
hyDiodorus(xvii.  115).  It  was  adorned  below  by  the  gilded 
rostra,  or  beaks,  of  two  hundred  and  forty  ships,  and  every 
successive  tier  or  story  was  enriched  with  a  profusion  of 
sculpture,  representing  various  animals,  fighting  centaurs, 
and  other  figures,  all  of  which  were  gilt;  and  Ml  tiw 
summit  were  statUes  of  sirens,  made  hollow,  in  order  that 
the  singers  who  chanted  the  funereal  dirge  might  be  con- 
cealed within  them. 

Those  of  Augustus  and  Hadrian  at  Rome  were  structures 
of  great  magnitude  and  grandeur,  and  resembled  each 
other  in  being  circular  in  plan.  The  first  stood  in  the 
Campus  Hartiua,  where  remains  of  it  yet  exist  in  the  two 
roncentrio  circles  forming  the  first  and  second  stories  of 
the  building,  and  the  vaulted  chambers  between,  which 
supported  the  first  or  lowest  terrace.  Of  these  terraces 
there  were  three ;  conseauently  fourstages  in  the  building, 
gradually  decreasing  tn  oiameter,  the  uppermost  of  which 
was  crowned  by  a  colossal  statue  of  the  emperor.  Ihe  ter- 
iBoes  themselves  were  planted  with  tren,  Ftom  traces  of 
something  of  the  kind  that  yet  remain,  it  is  conjectured 
that  there  was  originally  an  advanced  portico  attached  to 
the  building  in  the  lame  manner  as  that  of  the  Pantheon, 
though  considerably  smaller  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the 
plan,  as  it  could  not  have  been  carried  up  higher  than  the 
first  stage  of  the  building.  According  to  Hirt's  represen- 
tation of  it,  in  his  'Baukunst  bei  den  Alten,*  it  was  a  Co- 
rinthian  hexastyle,  ■  advanced  one  intercolumn  before 
the  side-walls  connecting  it. with  the  circular  edifice  be- 
hind it. 

Hadrian's  mausoleum,  now  oonvoted  into  the  Castello  di 
St.  Angelo,  in  which  shape  it  is  fomiliar  to  almost  every 
one,  is  a  work  of  most  maBsive  construction,  and  originally 
presented  an  unbroken  ureular  mass  of  building,  erected 
upon  a  larger  square  basement,  lofty  in  itself,  yet  of  moderate 
height  in  proportion  to  the  superstnioture,  the  latter  being 
about  twice  as  hi^  as  the  former.  This  nearly  solid  rotund 
which  was  originally  coated  with  white  marble,  had  on  its 
summit  numerous  fine  statues,  which  were  broken  to  pieces 
and  the  fragments  hurled  down  by  tlie  soldiers  of  Belisarius 
upon  the  Goths,  who  attempted  to  take  the  building  by 
storm.  Neither  are  any  remains  now  left  of  the  uppermost 
stage  of  the  edifice,  wluch  assumed  the  form  of  a  circular 
peripteral  temple,  whose  diameter  was  about  one-third  of 
the  laiger  circle.  According  to  tradition,  its  peristyle  con- 
sisted of  the  twenty-four  beautiful  marble  Corinthian  co- 
lumns which  afterwards  decorated  the  basilica  of  San 
Paolo  fuori  delle  Mura  (partially  destroyed  some  few  years 
ago  by  fire,  but  now  nearly  restored) ;  and  its  thtdns  or 
dome  was  surmounted  by  a  colossal  pine-apple  in  bronsa, 
now  placed  in  the  gardens  of  the  Vatican. 

Such  places  as  Henry  Vll.'s  Chapel  and  the  Pantheon 
of  the  Escurial  may  also  be  considered  as  mausoleums ;  but 
the  term  is  generally  restricted  to  a  detached  edifice  erected 
merely  as  a  private  burying-plaee  or  to  contain  tombs. 
There  are  several  structures  of  the  kind  in  the  parks  of  our 
nobility;  among  the  moat  remarkable  is  that  at  Castle 
Howard,  the  seat  of  the  earl  of  Carlisle,  and  one  of  Hawks- 
moor's  best  works,  a  noble  circular  edifice  in  the  Roman- 
Doric  style,  elevated  upon  a  basement,  and  crowned  by  a 
dome :  plans,  sections.  &&,  of  this  structure  have  been  beau- 
tiAiUy  engraved  by  Hoses,  The  marquis  df  Rockingham's 
mausoleum  by  Carr  is  another  ocnamental  structure  of  the 
kind,  oomnosedof  three  stories,  Dwic,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian. 
We  may  also  mention  those  at  Cohhwn  in  Krat,  and  Biock- 
lesby  in  Linoolnshtre,  by  the  late  James  WyatL  The  mauso- 
leum of  Louisa,  queen  of  Prussia,  at  Charlottenburg  near 
Berlin,  has  a  Grecian-Doric  poriico,  but  is  not  so  remarkable 
as  a  building  as  for  containing  the  sarcophagus  on  which  is 
the  recumbent  f^vn  of  that  princess,  the  chef  d'««ne  »f 
Ranch's  chisoU  ^  , 
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ICAWES,  ST.  [CORTfWALL.] 

MAWMOISINE.  or  MALVOISINE,  WILLIAM  DE, 
vas  bred  in  France,  aad  haa  boen  thuught  by  some  to  have 
been  a  natiTe  Prenchman.    He  afterwards  came  to  Scot- 
'    land,  where  ho  was  made  one  of  the  derid  regit,  and  arch- 
deacon of  St  Androw'i,  in  which  latter  capacity  he  was 

SrewDt  at  the  baptiam  of  Prince  Alexander,  afterwards 
king  Alexander  Ii.  He  vas  made  chancellor  of  Scotland 
6  Id.  Septeiaber,  1 199,  about  which  time  alio  he  was  elected 
Msbop  of  Gla^ow,  and  consecrated  the  foUowing  year  by 
apecial  preoept  fhxn  the  pope.  (Fordun,  viti.  61.)  In  the 
jrear  1202  he  was  translated  to  the  lee  of  StAndrew't, 
when  he  aeems  to  have  resigned  the  office  of  ohan- 
eellor.  In  September,  12D8,  he  dedicated  a  new  cemetery 
at  DrybufRh  Abbey.  (2  Chalm.,  Cal«L,  339.)  He  after- 
wards madia  a  visit  to  the  Continent;  and  having  returned, 
we  find  him  and  the  bishop  of  Glasgow,  in  L'il  1,  potisessed 
of  legatine  powen  from  Rome,  and  assembling  at  Perth  a 
great  council  of  the  clergy  and  people,  to  preas  upon  the 
nation  the  pope's  will  and  command  that  an  expedition  be 
undertaken  to  the  Holy  Land.  (Fordun.)  In  1214  he 
attended  the  coronation  of  King  Alexander  II.  (Id.,  ix.  1 ), 
and  is  said  to  have  aet  the  crown  upon  the  king's  head. 
The  next  year  he  went  with  the  bisfaopa  of  Glasgow  and 
Mway  and  the  mitred  abbot  of  Kelso  to  the  Fourth  Lateran 
Council,  where  ^e  doctrines  of  Wycliflb  wne  condemned, 
and  seems  to  have  remained  abroad  till  ISIS.  From  the 
Continent  he  brought  with  him  into  this  country  various 
orders  of  monks  and  mendicants,  till  then  unknown  here, 
and  had  convents  of  Black  Friars  erected  at  Aberdeen,  Ayr, 
Berwick,  Edinburgh,  Elgin,  Inverness,  Montrose,  Perth, 
and  Stirling,  and  monasteries  for  the  monks  of  Valliscau- 
lium  at  Plusoardine,  Beaulieu,  and  Ardchattan,  He  wrote 
Uvea  of  the  popish  saints  Ninian  and  Kentigem.  It  was  to 
him  and  in  his  time  that  Pope  Innocent  III.  sent  the  de- 
cretal letters  which  we  find  in  the  'Corpus  Juris  Canonici ' 
(D$cret.,  Greg.,  b.  iii.,  tit  49,  c  6),  to  the  king  of  Scots,  and 
(b.  iii.,  tit  24,  c.  9 !  b.  iv.,  tit  20,  e.  6 ;  and  b.  v.,  tit  39,  c. 
28),  to  the  bishop,  arehdeaoon,  and  abbot  of  8t  Andrew's, 
reKpeetively. 

But  zeal  for  the  church  was  by  no  means  this  prelate's 
only  passion ;  for  \f6  find  that  on  one  occasion,  noticed  by 
Fordun  (viit.  62),  he  deprived  Dunfermline  Abbey  of  the 
presentation  to  two  cborcbes,  because  the  monks  bad  failed 
to  provide  him  wine  for  supper.  Fordun  adds  that  the 
monks  bad  indeed  supplied  wine;  but  the  bishop's  own 
attendants  had  drunk  it  all  up.  It  may  be  that  the  name 
of  Malvoisine  was  originally  but  a  mere  soubriquet,  from 
his  malmsey  bibbing  propensity,  as  it  it  weie  *  William  of 
the  Malmsey-butt* 

He  continued  bishop  of  St  Andrew's  till  his  death 
(Keith's  BUhovt),  which  happened  on  the  9th  July,  1238 
(3  Chalm.,  CaUtL,  61()};  and  he  is  remembered  in  a  oom- 
poaition  reapeetiag  tithes,  anno  1397  (8  Connell,  On  Tiihet, 
413). 

MAXB'NTIUS,  MARCUS  AURELIUS  VALERIUS, 
sen  of  Maximianus,  the  colleague  of  Diocletian  in  the  em- 
pire, was  living  in  obscurity  when,  after  his  father's  abdica- 
tion, and  the  elevation  of  Constantino  to  the  rank  of  Casar, 
he  became  envious  of  the  latter,  and  dissatisfied  with  the  neg- 
lect of  Galerius  towards  bim  Accordingly  he  stirred  up  a  re- 
volt among  the  prtetorian  soldiers  at  Rome,  and  was  pro- 
claimed emperor,  a.d.  306.  Gralerius,  who  was  then  in  the 
East,  sent  urilers  to  Severua  CsBsar,  who  had  the  command  of 
Italy,  to  march  trom  Milan  to  Rome  with  all  his  forces,  and 
put  down  the  insnrreetion.  In  ihemean  time  Maximianus, 
who  lived  in  retirement  in  Campania,  came  to  Rome, 
and  was  proclaimed  emperor  as  colleague  with  his  son,  a.d. 
307.  Severus,  on  arriving  with  his  troops  near  Rome,  was 
deserted  by  most  of  his  officers  and  soldins,  who  bad  fbr- 
merly  served  under  Maximianus,  and  were  still  attached  to 
their  old  general.  Upon  thb  he  retired  to  Ravenna,  which 
he  soon  after  surrendered  to  Maximianus,  on  being  pro- 
mised his  life  and  libwty ;  but  Maximianus  put  him  to 
death.  Maximianus  prooeeded  to  Graul  to  form  an  alliance 
with  Constantinus,  leaving  Maxentius  at  Rome.  Galerius 
soon  after  arrived  in  Italy  with  an  army;  but  not  finding 
himself  strong  enough  to  attack  Maxentius  in  Rome,  and 
fearing  the  same  late  as  that  of  Severus,  he  made  a  precipitate 
retreat  Maximianus,  reluming  to  Rome,  reigned  for  some 
DBonths  together  with  hia  son,  but  afterwards  quarrelled 
vith  him,  and  took  rehrge  with  Galerius,  who  acknowledged 
him  as  emperor.  There  were  then  no  less  than  six  emperors, 


Galenus,  Maxtmunus,  Constantinus,  Maxentius.  Lieinius, 
and  Maximinus  Daza.  In  the  following  year,  309.  Maxen- 
tius was  proclaimed  consul  at  Rome,  together  with  his  son, 
M.  AureliuB  Romulus,  who  in  the  next  year  was  accident 
ally  drowned  in  the  Tiber.  Maxentius  possessed  Italy  and 
Africa ;  but  Africa  revolted,  and  the  soldiers  prsclaimed  as 
emperor  an  adventurer  of  the  name  of  Alexander,  ^vho 
reigned  at  Carthage  for  three  yeus.  In  the  year  3 1 1  Max- 
entins  sMit  an  expediibn  to  Africa,  defeued  and  killed 
Alexander,  and  burnt  Carthage.  Proud  of  thia  success,  for 
which  he  had  the  honour  or  a  triumjdi,  Maxentioa  madA 
great  ptsparations  to  attack  Constantine,  withwbotu  he  liaa 
till  then  preserved  the  appearance  of  friendship.  Constui 
tine  moved  from  Gaul  into  Italv,  advanced  to  Rome,  and 
defeated  Maxentius,  who  was  orowned  in  attempting  to 
swim  his  horse  across  the  Tiber,  ajx  318.  CCoNSTAimMUs, 
FLAvros  Valerios-J 


OoinarUnnMn. 
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MA'XIMA  AND  MI'NIM A.  These  Utin  woida,  which 
simplymean  'greateBt'and*least,'areusedtoimply,not  the 
absolute  greatest  and  least  values  of  a  varying  quantity,  but 
the  values  which  it  has  at  the  moment  when  it  ceases  to  in- 
crease and  begins  to  decrease,  or  vice  versd.  Thus  if  it  be 
said  that  the  Iwight  of  the  barometer  was  a  maximum  at  ten 
o'clock,  it  means  that  up  to  that  honr  the  barometer  roae, 
and  then  began  to  fUl ;  in  which  ease  it  vrould  still  be  said 
to  have  been  a  maximum,  even  though  it  should  aflerwards 
rise,  and  stand  at  a  greater  heigbt  than  at  ten  o'clock.  Thus 
it  is  possible  that  there  should  he  several  maxima  and  minima 
in  one  day,  and  even  that  one  of  the  minima  should  be 
greater  than  one  of  the  maxima  :  that  is,  at  one  moment 
when  the  Ikll  ceases  and  a  rise  begins,  the  barometer  may 
then  be  higher  than  it  was  at  another  time  when  a  rise  bad 
ceased  and  a  fell  begun. 

The  theory  of  maxima  and  minima  is,  mathematically 
speaking,  very  simple.  It  is  obvious,  from  the  deflnitira  of 
a  difTerential  coefficient,  t|iat  if  y  be  a  fimotion  of  x,  and  if 

X  be  increasing,  then  when  y  also  increases,  ^  is  positive ; 
dy 

and  when  y  diminishes,  ^  is  negative.  If  the  words  in- 
crease and  diminution  have  their  full  algebraical  sense, 
this  proposition  is  true  whatever  the  sign  of  y  may  be.  It 
follows  that  when  increase  ceases  and  diminution  begins* 

-~  changes  fVom  positive  to  negative,  and  when  diminution 

ceases  and  increase  begins,  it  changes  from  negative  to  po- 
sitive. But  as  a  quantity  cannot  change  its  . sign  without 
becoming  either  nothing  or  infinite  ;  it  follows,  first,  that  y 
can  only  be  a  maximum  when  x  has  such  a  value  that 
dv 

^  is  nothing  or  infinite ;  secondly,  that  there  is  not  theii  a 

maximum  unless  the  latter  changes  fVom  positive  to  nega- 
tive, when  X  increases  through  th^  value :  nor  a  minimum 
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idess  the  Mne  difffir«ntial  coefficient  chaogeB  from  nega- 
tive lo  positive,  in  the  same  case. 

Thus  when  y  a  +  :e  —  x*.  the  differential  coefBdent  of 
vhtch  is  1  -  Sjt,  we  fee  that  the  latter  changes  sign  when 
xchanges  rrom  less  than  ^  to  greater  than  ( ;  and  the  change 
of  sign  is  froqi  positive  to  uegatiTe.  There  is  therefore  a 
maximUQi  when  X  —  k*  maximum  is  a  +  ^  —  or 

«  +  t 

When  ^  =  0  (which  is.  by  far  the  most  common  case), 


lod  there  is  •  muimum,  it  ^uuiges  tagn  fnm  +  to  - ,  or 

•^iSMga- 


diminishei,  a^dinieaUy  qwftking :  thenfore*— 


0,  and  there  is  a  minimnmi 


Bat  when  ^  is 
ax 


infinite,  and .  there 
additioul  nde  does 


IS  a 
not 


liTe.  SirailaUj,  wban  ^ 

IS  positive, 

luaximum  or  minimnm,  this 

loply. 

Works  on  the  diOerenlial  calculus  give  the  development 
i>r  this  theory  and  examples.  We  sbidl  only  here  add  one 
uf  ibe  rules  for  determiniug  the  maxim lim  or  w^iiniwmm 
when  there  are  two  distinct  rariahlea. 

Wben  « is  a  funetioii  both  of  x  and  y,  two  vanaldei  inde- 
peadeot  of  one  anotlier,  thwe  may  be  a  maximum  or  mini- 
dz  dx 

niDm  when  ^  and  ^  are  both  nothing,  both  infinite,  or 

floe  nothing  and  the  other  infinite.  When  they  are  both 
nathing,  which  is  the  only  case  in  which  this  theory  is  of 
any  practical  application,  it  must  be  determined  as  follows, 
'hetlier  there  is  any  maximum  or]  minimum,  and  which  it 

■i-  Find  the  Taluas  of  x  and  y  which  make  ^  =  0, 

d: 

^ = 0,  and  with  any  pair  of  these  values  find  the  value  of 
■he  esprcnion 

If  thii  he  negative,  or  nothing,  then  is  a  maxim nm  or 
nuDtaan ;  if  it  be  positive,  then  ia  a  mixtUM  oS  the  two 
■bich  ean  only  bo  satuftetorily  explaiiMd  bTillustraCions 
dnwa  ftom  the  theory  of  cunod  sorfsoet.   When  the  ex- 

tPz 

pRuum  is  nogatiTe  or  nothing;  there  la  a  maximum  if 
(fig 

■nd  ^  be  both  negative,  md  a  minimmn  if  th^  be  both 

potttiTt. 

The  usual  method  of  establishing  aU  the  preceding  for- 
iKula.  namely,  by  the  application  of  Taylor\  thcOTOm, 
only  to  the  eaase  in  whieh  the  diBbrential  eoefli- 
cieDti  beoune  nothing,  and  not  to  that  in  which  they  be- 
enie  infinite.  It  ia  also  frequenUy  slated  that  there  is 
u'l^i  a  lauimttm  or  minimum  where  a  diffmntiel  coeft- 
nent  Tsnbhes,  wbieh  is  not  true. 

MAXIUIA'NUS.  MARCUS  VALERIUS,  a  natiM  of 
Pannnua,  bom  of  ebaouce  parents,  served  in  the  Roman 
vtnies  with  distinction,  and  was  named  by  Diocletian  his 
coUesgue  in  the  empire,  A.D.  286.  The  remainder  of  his 
UK  is  given  under  Dioclbtiah.  CoNSTANnHi,  and  MaX' 
I'lTios.  He  was  put  to  death  at  Marseille,  by  order  of 

uutaotine,  for  having  con^ired  agaiasl  hU  Ufe^  ajk 
310, 


MAXIMIA'NUS,  GALE'RIUS  VALE'RIUS.  was 
surnamed  Armentarius.  on  accopnt  of  having  been  a 
herdsman  in  his  youth.  The  events  of  his  life  are  narrated 
under  Diocletian,  Constantius  I.,  and  CoNSTANTiNtis. 
According  to  the  historians,  he  died  (a-d.  311 J  of  a  loath- 
some disease,  which  was  considered  by  his  contemporaries 
and  himself  as  a  punishment  from  heaven  for  his  persecu- 
tion of  the  Christians. 


Cuin  of  GUrritu  TaJaihu  MuimiutH 
Briliili  Huatwin.    AcUwl  Site. 

MAXIMILIAN.   [Habsbitro,  Hovsb  or.] 
MAXIMI'NUS.  CA1U8  JULIUS  VERUS.  was  ori- 
ginally a  Thraciaii  shepherd.   He  was  of  gigantic  size  and 

treat  bodily  strength.  He  entered  the  Roman  armyunder 
epUmius  Severus,  and  was  rapidly  advanced  for  his 
bravery.  Alexander  Severus  gave  him  the  command  of  a 
new  legion  raised  in  Pannonia,  at  the  head  of  which  he  fol- 
lowed Alexuider  in  his  campaign  against  the  Germans, 
when  the  army  being  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
he  conspired  against  his  sovereign,  and  induced  some  of  his 
companions  to  murder  him  in  bis  tent,  as  well  as  his  mother 
Mammsea,  a.o.  235. 

Maximinus,  bains;  proclaimed  emperor,  named  his  son,  also 
called  Maximinus,  Caesar  and  his  colleague  in  the  empire. 
He  continued  the  war  against  the  Germans,  and  devastated 
a  large  tract  of  country  beyond  the  Rhine,  after  which  he 
repaired  to  Illyricum  to  fight  the  Dacians  and  Sarmatians. 
But  hid  cruelty  and  rapacity  roused  enemies  against  him  in 
various  parts  of  the  empire.  The  province  of  Africa  re- 
volted, and  proclaimed  Gordianus.  who  was  soon  after  ac- 
knowledged by  the  senate  and  the  people  of  Rome,  a-D. 
237. 

But  Capellianus,  governor  of  Mauritania  for  Maxim- 
inus, defeated  Gordianus  and  his  son,  who  fell  in  the 
struggle,  after  a  nominal  reign  of  little  more  than  a  month. 
[Gordianus,  Marcus  Antonius  Africanus.]  Rome  was 
in  consternation  at  the  news,  expecting  the  vengeance  of 
Maximinus.  The  senate  proclaimed  emperors  Clodius 
Fupienus  Maximus  and  Decimus  Crnlius  Balbinus,  but 
the  people  insisted  upon  a  nephew  of  the  younger  Gor- 
dianus, a  boy  twelve  years  of  age,  being  associated  with 
them.  Maximus  marched  out  of  R<HnQ  with  troops  to  op- 
pose Maximinus.  who  had  crossed  the  Isonxo  and  laid  siege 
to  Aquileia.  Maximinus  experienced  a  brave  resistance 
from  the  garrison  and  people  of  that  city,  whirh  excited  still 
morts  his  natural  cruelty,  and  the  soldiers,  being  weary  of 
him.  mutinied,  and  killed  both  him  and  bis  son,  aj>.  238. 
Maximinus  the  father,  then  sixty-five  years  old.  was  a  fero- 
cious soldier  and  nothing  else,  and  wonderful  tales  are 
related  of  his  voracity,  and  the  quantity  of  food  and  drink 
that  he  swallowed  daily.  His  son  is  said  to  have  been  a 
handsome  but  arrogant  youth.  (CapitoUmis.  in  Hiaioria 
Augusta.) 


O^orMkiJaiatu. 
BritWk  Mttttttin.  Actual  Sue.  Copper. 

MAXIMI'NUS,  DAIA,  or  DAZA.  an  Illyrian  peasant, 
served  in  the  Roman  armies,  and  was  raised  by  Galerius  who 
was  his  relative,  to  the  rank  of  military  tribune,  and  lastly 
to  the  dknity  of  Cteear,  a  j>.  303,  at  the  time     the  «Hwvi  r-> 
tioo  of  Diodetian  and  MaxiinianiQi^tlifii&tw^aM&'W^ 
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»hare  the  government  of  Syria  and  Egj  pt.  After  ihft  death 
of  Galerius.  a.d.  Sll.Maximinug  and  tioinius  divided  bis 
dominions  between  them,  and  Maximiniis  obtained  the 
whole  of  the  J^iutic  provinces.  Both  he  and  Licinius 
behaved  ungratefully  towards  the  femily  of  Galerius,  their 
common  benefactor.  Valeria,  the  daughter  of  Diocletian 
and  widow  of  Galerius,  having  escaped  from  Liciuius  into 
the  dominions  of  Maximinua,  the  latter  offered  to  many 
her,  and  on  her  refusal  banished  her  with  her  mother  into 
the  deserts  of  Syria.  He  persecuted  the  Christiuis  and 
made  war  against  the  Armenian*.  A  new  war  having 
hroken  out  between  Licinius  and  Maximious,  the  latter  ad- 
Tanced  as  fhr  as  Adrianople,  but  was  defeated,  fled  into 
Asia,  and  died  of  poison  at  Tarsus,  a.d.313. 


Coin  of  MnxtrolDiu. 
Britiih  Muieum.      Actunl  Siis. 

MA'XIMUS.  CLODIUS  PUPIENUS.  [Bamind*.] 
MAXIMUS  PLANU'DES.  [Planudes.] 
MA'XIMUS  MAGNUS.   [Gratian;  Throdosids.] 


Coin  of  Mudmui  Mignu. 
BrUIik  Udmom.  Aeuul  Stae.  Gold. 

MA'XIMUS  TV'RIUS,  a  rhetorician  and  Platonic  phi- 
loaopher,  lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the  second  century, 
during  the  reigns  of  the  Antonu.3s  and  of  Commodus. 

He  resided  principally  at  Athens,  but  sometimes  visited 
Rome :  he  does  not  seem  to  be  the  same  person  as  the  stoic 
Claudius  Maximus,  who  was  one  of  the  philosophical  friends 
of  the  emperor  M.  Aurelius,  though  some  critics  have  been 
of  this  opinion.  {Life  q/'  Aurelius,  by  J.  Capitolinus, 
c.  3.) 

There  are  extant  forty-one  dissertations  {iutXi^tc  or  \6yot) 
of  Maximus  Tyrius  on  various  points  connected  with  the 
Platonic  philosophy,  which  are  written  in  an  easy  and 
pleasing  style,  and  more  commendable  for  the  expression 
than  the  matter.  The  following  examples  will  K>ve  some 
idea  of  the  subject  of  these  dissertations: — 'On  Plato's 
opinion  respecting  tbe  Deity;' '  Whether  weought  to  return 
iiy  uriea  done  to  us  ;*  *  Whether  an  Active  or  a  Contemplative 
Life  it  to  be  preferred  ;*  '  Whether  Soldiers  or  Husbandmen 
are  more  useful  in  a  State  :*  'On  the  Dtemonium  of  Socrates;' 
*  Whether  Prayers  should  be  addressed  to  the  Deity.'  Sec 

Tbe  best  editions  of  Maximus  Tyrius  are  by  Stephanus, 
Paris,  1557  ;  by  Heinsius,  Leyden.  1607,  1614,  repnnted  at 
Oxford,  1677;  by  Davis,  Cambridge,  1703,  reprinted  at 
London  with  notes  by  Markland,  1 740.  The  dissertations 
have  been  tranVated  into  French  by  Morel,  Paris.  1607,  by 
Forney,  1764,  and  by  Dounais,  1802  ;  into  Italian. by  Petro 
de  Bardi,  Venice,  1642 ;  and  into  German  by  C.  T.  Damm, 
Berlin,  1764,  There  is>  we  believe,  no  English  translation 
of  this  author. 

There  were  several  other  antient  writers  of  the  name  of 
Maximus.  of  whom  the  most  celebrated  was  Maximna  of 
Ephesus,  who  initiated  Julian  into  the  Elensinian  mysteries, 
and  had  subsequently  great  influence  in  the  coundls  of  that 
emperor. 

MA'XIMUS,  THE  GREEK,  a  celebralefl  personage  in 
Russian  church  history,  was  a  native  of  Arta  in  Albania, 
where  he  was  born  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. After  studying  at  Paris,  Florence,  and  other  cities 
then  distineuished  as  seats  of  learning,  he  entered  the 
cloister  of  Mount  Athos,  where  he  took  tne  monastic  vows ; 
but  the  grand-duke  Vassili  Ivanovitcli,  having  desired  the 
patriarch  of  Constantinople  to  send  two  persons  to  arrange 
and  describe  a  vast  number  of  Greek  manuscripts  and 
books  that  had  recently  been  discovered  in  some  part  of  the 
palace,  the  onoice  fell  upon  Hazimns  tox  one  of  them.  He 


accordingly  set  out  for  Moscow,  and  was  astonished  to  xoeet 
with  such  s  prodigious  store  of  Greek  literature.  He  was 
directed  by  Vassili  to  examine  the  books,  and  to  select  such 
as  were  mo^t  deserving  of  translation ;  but  as  he  was  then 
wholly  ignorant  of  the  Slavonic  tongue,  he  had  first  to 
prepare  a  Latin  version,  which  was  afterwards  rendered  by 
others  into  Slavonian.  It  was  thus  that  the  translations  of  a 
Psalter  with  a  commentary,  and  Chrysostom's  *  Homilies 
on  St.  John,'  were  produced.  Desirous  of  returning  to  his 
convent,  it  was  only  at  the  instances  of  the  Tzar,  who  wished 
him  to  revise  the  earlier  translated  books  of  the  Greek 
church,  that  he  remained  and  undertook  that  task,  for 
which  he  was  then  qualified  by  having  obtained  in  the  in- 
terim a  competent  knowledge  of  Slavonian.  The  diligence 
with  which  be  executed  it  tended  however  only  to  raise  up 
numerous  enemies  against  him,  among  the  rest  Daniel,  the 
metropolitan ;  for  the  corrections  he  deemed  it  requisite  to 
make  were  so  numerous  as  to  give  great  offence  to  the  more 
zealous.  What  more  immedtiitely  tended  to  his  disgrace 
was  tbe  firmness  with  whicli  he  opposed  Vassih's  divorce 
from  his  first  wife  Salome  (on  account  of  barrenness),  and 
his  marriage  with  the  princess  Helena  Glinski.  He  was 
condemnea  by  a'  synod,  excommunicated  as  a  heretic,  and 
imprisoned  in  the  Otrotcli  monastery  at  Tver,  in  1S2S;  in 
this  confinement  he  vras  treated  with  great  rigour  till  the 
death  of  the  metropolitan  Daniel;  after  which  toe  bishop  of 
Tver  interceded  for  him  and  obtained  some  mitigation  of  the 
severity  used  towards  him.  At  length  the  nextTzar.  I^-an 
Vassilivitch,  consented  to  his  being  removed  to  the  monas- 
tery of  SL  Sergius,  where  he  continued  until  his  death  in 
1056.  A  great  number  of  works  are  extant  by  him  (chiefly 
in  manuscript)  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  dogmatical,  polemi- 
cal, philosophical,  &c. ;  from  which  considerable  information 
has  been  derived  with  regard  to  the  opinions  and  prejudices 
of  the  clergy  and  people  in  that  age ;  nor  was  he  at  all 
timid  in  reproving  the  abuses  and  vices  of  the  times.  This 
alone  would  account  for  the  persecution  which  he  drew 
down  upon  himself;  hut  afternisdeatheven  those  who  had 
been  among  the  more  violent  against  him,  admitted  his 
innocence,  nor  was  it  long  before  his  memory  came  to  he- 
regarded  as  that  of  a  holy  man  and  a  martyr. 

MAXWELL,  ROBERT,  LORD,  son  of  John,  third 
Lord  Maxwell,  who  was  killed  at  Floddon,  in  September, 
1514.  He  h^  been  knighted,  and  appointed  Stewart  of 
AnnandBle,onthe  resignationofbiBfiither,onthelOthof  June 
preceding;  and  in  1 51 7  he  was  appointed  warden  of  the 
West  Marches.  In  1524  he  was  provost  of  Edinburgh,  and 
in  that  capacity  chosen  one  of  the  lords  of  articles  for  the 
commissioners  of  boroughs:  a  solitary  instance,  it  is  sup- 
posed, of  a  peer  being  so  elected.  He  was  afterwards  chosen 
one  of  the  privy-council ;  and  on  the  1 7th  of  November, 
1533,  appears  in  the  sederunts  of  tiie  Court  of  Session  as 
an  extraordinary  loi^  of  session.  In  1536  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  lords  of  the  ragencv  to  whom  tbe  government  of 
the  kingdom  was  entrusted  durinj^  the  absence  of  King 
James  V.  on  his  matrimonial  expedition  to  France ;  and  the 
next  year  he  was  himself  despatched  to  negotiate  the  mar- 
riage of  Mary  of  Lorraine.  He  is  said  to  have  advised  the 
expedition  which  terminated  at  Solway  Moss,  but  was  so 
incensed  at  the  command  of  the  army  being  given  to  Oliver 
Sinclair,  that  in  common  with  most  of  the  Scots  nobility  he 
mutinied  and  yielded  himself  up  a  prisoner  to  the  English, 
who  had  a  force  much  inferior  to  their  opponents.  On  the 
death  of  King  James  V.  he  was  ransomed  and  allowed  to 
return  to  Scouand.  in  the  hope  that  be  would  further  the 
projects  of  King  Henry  VIIL,  in  reference  to  the  marriage 
of  the  young  queen  of  Scots.  In  the  fiist  parliament  of 
Mary,  which  met  in  March,  1543,  he  presented  to  the 
'  lords  of  artioles  one  of  the  moat  important  acts  of  the  time, 
which  had  undoubtedly  considerable  effect  in  accelerating 
the  progress  of  the  Reformation.  Hiis  was  a  writing,  or  as 
we  snould  now  term  it,  a  Bilt,  for  an  act  of  parliament  to 
allow  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  vulgar  tongue. 
The  lords  of  articles  found  the  proposal  reasonable  ;  and  it 
was  accordingly  brought  into  parliament,  and  passed  into  a 
law  notwithstanding  the  protest  and  opposition  of  the  lord 
chancellor  and  the  whole  hierarchy  of  tbe  kingdom. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  same  year,  Beaton  became  chan- 
cellor,  and  X.ord  Maxwell  was  apprehended,  but  he  con- 
trived to  make  his  escape  almost  immediately  after.  He 
died  on  the  9th  of  July,  1546. 

MAY,  the  fifth  month  of  our  nresentjear,  was  the  second 
in. the  old  Alhan  oalM^W\hlttHW^i&f  Romulus^ 
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ghA  the  fiflh  in  the  calendar  of  Numa  Pompiliaa.  In  the 
Albui  calendar  it  consisted  of  twenty-two  days ;  of  tbtrly- 
one  in  the  calendar  of  Romulus ;  and  of  thirty  in  that  of 
Kuma.  Julius  Cssar  restored  to  it  the  odd  day  of  which 
Numa  had  deprived  it,  anf  of  which  it  still  keeps  possession. 
Iti  etyinology  ia  doubtful.  Ovid,  in  the  fifth  book  of  bis 
'  Fasti,'  proposes  three  derivations :  one  from  nu^tat;  ano- 
ther from  majoret,  a  term  which  signifled  the  fUttreM,  or 
guveminj;  body  of  the  ci^  of  Romulus ;  snd  the  third 
from  Jfot'o.  The  Roman  month  wia  under  the  proieo- 
li^  of  Apollo;  and  on  account  of  the  celebration  of  the 
Jjemuria,  mamagei  undertaken  during^  its  course  were  con- 
Mdered  ill-omened.    (Ovid,  Fntti,  v.  483-490.) 

Our  Saxon  ancestors,  after  the  Romans,  called  it  Maius- 
month;  and.  in  iheir  native  language,  Tri'tniicAi,  three- 
milk  month,  when  cows  were  milked  three  times  a  day. 

M  AY-DA  Y  and  MAYING.  It  was  antienily  the  custom, 
obierves  Brand,  for  all  ranks  of  people  to  go  out  a-maying 
ewly  on  the  first  of  May.  Bourne  (Antig.  Vulg.,  ch.  xxv.) 
tetli  us  that,  in  his  time,  in  the  villages  in  the  north  of 
England,  the  juvenile  part  of  both  sexes  were  wont  to  rise 
a  little  after  midnight  on  the  morning  of  that  day,  and  walk  . 
10  nine  neighbouring  wood,  accompanied  with  music  and 
the  bloving  of  horns,  where  they  broke  down  branches 
fiom  the  trees,  and  a^>rQed  Uiem  with  noMgays  and  crowns 
of  flowen.  liiis  done,  they  returned  homeward  with  their 
booty  about  the  time  of  sunrise,  and  made  their  doors  and 
windows  triumph  in  the  flowery  spoil. 

There  was  a  time  when  this  custom  was  observed  by  noble 
ind  royal  personages  as  well  as  the  vulgar,  Chaucer,  in 
his '  Court  of  Love,*  says  that  early  on  May-day,  *  Fourth 
golh  al  the  court,  both  most  and  lest,  to  fetehe  the  tbwris 
ftesch,  and  hraunch,  and  binrae.' 

It  is  on  record  that  King  Henry  VIII.  and  Queen  Kathe- 
rine  partook  of  this  diversion ;  and  historians  also  mention 
that  he,  with  his  courtiers,  in  the  beginning  uf  hit  reign, 
me  on  Hay-day  very  early  to  fetch  May  or  green  boughs ; 
ud  they  went,  with  their  bows  and  arrows,  aliooting  to  the 
nod.  Sbakapere  (*  Henry  VIII.,'  act  v.,  scene  3)  says,  it  was 
impwiUe  to  make  the  people  sleep  on  May  morning;  and 
CMids.  Night's  Dream,'  act  iv^  scene  1)  that  they  rose  early 
to  observe  the  rittf  of  Hay.  The  court  of  King  James  I. 
preserved  the  observance  of  the  day,  and  it  was  long  con- 
linuad  by  the  populace,  as  Spelman's  *  Glossary'  remarks, 
under  the  word  *  Maiunuu* 

Two  or  three  minor  observances  still  remain  to  be  slightly 
noticed.  The  may-pole,  decked  with  garlands,  round  which 
the  rustics  used  to  dance  in  this  month,  yet  stands  in  many 
of  our  villages  through  the  whole  circle  of  the  year;  and 
ehinney-sweepets  with  their  Jack-in-the-green  continue  to 
dance  in  the  streets  of  London.  A  may-pole  formerly 
itood  in  the  Strsnd,  upon  the  site  of  the  church  by 
Somanet  House,  bat  was  taken  down  in  1717. 

Mitson.  ill  his  '  Travels '  (see  Ozell's  lyantbOion,  p.  307X 
notioi  a  custom  vhich  has  now  gone  by  fbr  forty  years. 
The  country  nrls  who  served  London  with  milk,  aectm- 
panied  by  a  Mdler  and  a  garland  of  plate  (hired  from  a 
lilvenmltb)  adorned  with  flower%  danced  before  the  doors 
3f  their  customers. 

Moit  of  the  rites  bore  enumerated  had,  no  doubt,  their 
origin  in  the  heathen  observances  practised  at  this  season  of 
the  year  in  honour  of  Flora,  the  deity  who  presided  over 
bruits  and  flowers.  (Hospinian,  De  F^is  Judcedrum  et 
Bthmcorum,  fol.  100.) 

Pulydore  Virgil  notices  the  prevalence  of  May  customs 
in  Italy.  An  acconnt  of  some  of  those  observed  in  France 
Till  be  found  in  the  *  M^oires  de  I'Acadfimie  C^ltique^' 
iwn.  iii,  p.  446 ;  and  Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke,  in  his  *  Travels,' 
mi.,  4to.,  Cambr.,  1810,  p.  iio,  notices  the  promenades 
ud  other  obsenranees  on  the  first  of  May  at  Motoow,  among 
the  swfats  there  most  interesting  to  a  stranger.  See  also 
Brand's  Popular  Antiquities,  4to.  edit.,  vol.  i..  p.  1 79-204. 

MAY-WEKD  (Anthemis  arvenaii,  or  Wild  Chamo- 
mile), a  troublesome  weed  in  com,  which  is  difficult 
'-0  oadicate,  as  it  is  propagated  both  by  seed  and  by 
the  low  running  branches  wnich  strike  into  the  soil  and 
lake  root  It  flowers  in  May,  as  its  name  denotes,  and 
thedi  its  seed  long  before  the  com  is  reaped.  The  only 
certain  mode  of  extirpating  it  is  by  great  care  in  clearing 
the  land  when  it  is  fallowed  or  prepared  for  turnips,  plough- 
tag  it  in  as  soon  as  the  flowers  appear,  and  never  allowing 
l^io  go  to  seed.  In  the  alternate  system  it  is  soon  got  rid 
nby  tbi  bonng^  of  the  gieen  enpi;  elovw  alio  kiUs  it 
P.  C  Nou  915. 


when  the  land  is  in  f;ood  heart,  and  in  the  convertible  hus- 
bandry it  ia  destroyed  while  the  land  is  in  grass,  and  mown. 
It  is  a  sure  sign  of  a  slovenly  husbandry  when  the  laud  is 
covered  with  May-weed.  It  often  infests  iarms  which  have 
been  neglected  by  outgoing  tenants,  and  it  is  indispensable 
to  get  rid  of  it  before  any  attempt  at  improvement  is  made. 
A  good  elean  follow  is  the  suroit  means  of  destroying  this 
as  well  as  all  other  annuals :  by  repeated  harrowings  the 
seeds  are  first  brought  to  the  surface,  where  they  vegetate, 
and  are  afterwards  destroyed.  The  time  to  do  this  is  in 
dry  weather,  interspersed  with  occasional  showers,  as  in  the 
months  of  April.  May,  and  June. 

MAY,  THOMAS,  an  early  English  dramatist  and  his- 
torian, was  born  in  1695.  He  was  the  son  of  Sir  IliomHS 
May.  who  was  descended  from  an  antient  family  in  the 
.cuuniyof  Sussex.  Having  fliiidhed  his  education  at  Sidney 
C!ol1ege,  Camhridgt},  be  came  to  London,  and  made  the  ac- 
quaintance ofse\'eral  persons  of  distinction. 

In  1637  May  was  opposed  to  Sir  William  Davenant  as 
candidate  for  the  ofllce  of  laureate,  which  the  death  of 
Ben  Jonson  had  left  vacant  Sir  William  was  successful, 
and  his  success  so  exasperated  May,  that  although  hitherto 
a  courtier,  he  became  hostile  to  the  king's  party,  and  wrote 
a  history  in  favour  of  the  parliomont  In  16&0  he  was 
found  dmd  in  his  bed.  It  is  supposed  that  he  wasstrangled 
by  the  ti^htnoM  of  his  nightcap- strings.  He  was  buried 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  near  John  Cambden  the  historian ; 
but  his  body  was  taken  up  after  the  Restoration,  and  re- 
moved to  a  lal'ge  pit  in  tlie  church-yard  of  St  Margaret's, 
Westminster,  and  his  monument  in  the  abbey  pulled  down. 

Besides  a  history  of  parliament,  he  wrote  a  history  of 
Henry  II.,  and  made  a  translation  of  Lucan's  *  Pharsatia, 
with  a  continuation  both  in  Latin  and  English.  His  plays 
are  supposed  by  some  to  be  Ave  in  number,  and  these  five 
are  named  '  Agrippina,'  '  Antigone,*  '  Cleopatra,'  '  The 
Heir.'  and  *  The  Old  Couple.'  The  lant  two  are  comedies, 
and  are  printed  in  Dodsley  s  Colleotioii.  Phillips  and  Win- 
Stanley  ascribe  to  him  two  other  play^  called '  The  Old 
Wife's  Tale.'  and  *  Orlando  Furioeo,*  buttiw  dates  assigned 
to  the  drat  publication  of  these  pieces,  if  correct  render  the 
supposition  inopossible. 

MAYBOLE,  a  parish  and  market-town  in  the  district  of 
Carrick  and  county  of  Ayr.  The  town  is  pleasantly  situated 
upon  a  small  eminence  surrounded  by  hills,  and  its  direct 
distance  k  about  5  miles  frmn  the  sea-coast  and  70  south- 
west by  west  from  Edinbuigh.  It  was.erected  into  a  burgh 
of  barony  by  a  charter  of  .^mes  V.,  dated  24  Nov.,  1316, 
but  it  was  not  till  the  commencement  of  the  following 
century  that  the  burgesses  appear  to  have  availed  themselves 
of  the  privilege  thus  conferred  upon  them  of  electing  their 
own  magistrates.  The  management  of  the  affairs  of  the 
burgh  is  vested  in  a  council,  consistinK  of  seventeen  mem- 
bers, who  hold  their  office  during  lin.  The  revenue,  de- 
rived from  landed  property  and  an  annual  tax  called  'stint, 
averages  65L  perannum,  which  is  about  equal  to  the  expen- 
diture. The  streets  are  cleansed  and  kept  in  repair  at  the 
expense  of  the  turnpike-road  trust-fund  of  the  county. 
None  but  burgesses  can  legally  carry  on  any  manufacture 
or  trade  within  the  burgh;  the  charge  for  admission  into 
their  body  is  ll.  It.  or  1(J«.  6d.,  according  as  the  applicant  is 
a  strange  or  the  son  of  a  freeman.  There  are  however  no 
manufacturing  establishments,  allbough  the  chief  part  of 
the  inhabitants  are  employed  in  hand-loom  weaving  for  the 
Glasgow  houses.  The  principal  building  is  i  he  church ;  it 
is  large,  and  surmounted  by  a  steeple  in  very  bad  taste. 
The  population  of  the  parish  in  1831  was  6287,  of  which  it 
is  estimated  that  rather  more  than  one-half  were  iMident 
within  the  boundary  of  the  burgh.  There  are  in  all  thirteen 
schools,  and  one  of  these,  called  the  '  subscription  school,' 
is  chiefly  supported  by  the  Irish  inhabitants.  There  are 
also  a  savings  bank  and  several  philanthropic  institutions. 

In  the  tavera  of  the  '  Red  Lion '  is  shown  the  room  where 
Knox,  and  Kennedy,  the  abbut  of  Cros^guel,  accompanied 
by  eighty  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  country.a3sembled, 
the  forma-  to  impugn  the  mass,  the  latter  to  defend  it ;  and 
the  inhabitants  have  since  *  instituted  a  "  Knox  Club," 
which  holds  triennial  festivals,  at  whieh  men  of  all  parties 
meet  to  testily  their  gratitude  for  their  deliverance  from 
the  domination  of  Rome,  and  their  secure  enjoyment  of 
Protestant  principles,  achieved  for  them  by  Knox  and  his 
coadjutors.' 

(iVtfw  Statitiieal  Account  qf  Scotland:  Btrliampitarii 
lUportmSootehBurgAi^Su,)  U  gitizecTby  VjOVJ^I^ 
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MATENCK.  [Maike.] 

UAYENKB.   (River  and  Town.)  [MAyKNitB.1 

UAYENNB,  a  department  in  the  western  part  ofFrance, 
hnunded  on  the  north  by  the  departments  of  Mencbe  and 
Ome.  OD  the  east  by  that  of  Sarthe.  on  the  loutfa  by  that  of 
Maine  et  Loire,  and  on  the  west  by  that  of  Ille  et  Vilaine. 
Its  form  approximates  to  that  of  a  parallelogramt  having  an 
aferage  leniith  of  50  or  52  miles  from  north  by  east  to  south 
by  west,  and  an  average  breadth  of  38  miles  from  east  to 
west  Its  area  is  estimated  at  1994  square  miles,  being 
below  the  average  area  of  the  French  departments,  and 
almost  equal  to  that  of  the  English  count;  of  Norfolk.  The 
population  in  1831  was  352,586;  in  1836  it  was  361.765, 
showing  an  increase  in  five  years  of  9179,  or  between  2*5 
and  3*0  per  cent,  and  giving  more  than  181  inhabitants  to 
a  square  mile.  In  density  of  population  k  is  above  the 
average  of  France,  hut  rather  below  the  Enriish  counQr 
with  which  in  area  we  have  compared  iL  lAval,  the  capitaU 
is  01  3ie  Mayeonei  149  miles  in  a  direct  line  \reiit-south- 
west  of  Paris,  or  169  miles  by  the  road  through  Dreux, 
Alenfon,  and  Mayenne,  in  48°  4'  N.  laL,  and  t)"  48'  W.  Ions. 

The  northern  part  of  the  deparlment  is  the  most  elevated. 
The  principal  range  of  the  Armorican  chain  of  mountains, 
and  the  branch  from  it  which  separates  the  basin  of  tbe 
Loire  from  that  of  the  Vilaine,  skirt  the  western  border,  the 
hills  gradually  subsiding  as  they  proceed  southward.  An- 
other branch  of  the  Armorican  chain  skirts  the  eastern 
border,  subsiding  into  the  plain  sooner  than  the  western 
branch,  towhtrh  it  is  pantliel  These  two  brancbea  enclose 
the  valley  watered  by  the  Mayenna  and  its  tributaiiM.  The 
department  is  almost  urttrely  ooeimied  by  tbe  rocks  of 
earlier  formation,  heinn  included  in  the  great  primitive  dis- 
triet  of  Bretagne.  There  was  in  1834  one  coal-mine  io 
the  department,  giving  employment  to  above  a  hundred 
men,  and  yielding  about  5000  tons  annually.  There  were 
also  five  mines  of  anthracite  (besides  two  others  not  worked), 
giving  employment  to  more  than  350  men,  and  yielding 
annually  18,000  tons.  Some  iron-ore  is  procured;  the 
number  of  iron-works  in  1634  was  five,  having  eight  fur- 
nares  for  smelting  pig'iron  and  fifteen  ferges  for  making 
bar-iron.  Charcoal  was  the  fuel  almost  exclusively  era- 
ployed.   Freestone,  slates,  and  marble  are  quarried. 

The  principal  river  is  the  Mayenne,  which  rises  just 
heywid  the  bonndw  of  the  department,  near  the  north- 
eastora  oonier,  and  Aowa  westward  fsometimei  in  this  de- 
partment, wmetinies  in  that  ^  OrM),  ft3  miles,  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Lassay ;  from  thence  it  flows  southward  55 
miles  through  the  valley  described  above,  to  the  houndsry 
of  tbe  department,  26  miles  beyond  which  it  falls  into  the 
Loin  below  Angers.  Its  whole  course  is  about  183  miles,  of 
which  it  is  navigable  fot  59  miles,  viz.  from  Laval ;  24  mites 
of  tbe  navigation  are  in  this  department  The  official  re- 
turns make  the  total  navigation  59  or  60  miles,  of  whieb 
about  half  is  in  this  deparlment  The  feedm  of  the 
Mayenne  are  none  of  them  navigable  in  this  department ; 
tbs  principal  aie  tbe  Varenne,  tte  Colmont,  tbe  Ernie,  and 
the  Oudon,  which  join  the  Mayenne  on  the  right  bank,  and 
the  Jouanne,  which  joins  on  the  left  Tbe  Eivt^  which 
whters  the  east  side  of  the  department,  falls  into  the  Sarthe, 
which  just  tonchea  tbe  sonth-east  eom«r.  There  are  man/ 
la^e  pools  (the  chief  are  in  the  t^per  part  of  the  Oudon 
and  the  Vicoin,  a  small  feeder  of  the  MayenneX  ud  many 
brooks. 

The  number  of  Routes  Royales,  or  government  roads,  in 
1837,  was  five,  having  an  aggregate  length  of  157  miles,  viz. 
1 97  in  repair,  44  out  of  repair,  and  6  unfinished.  The  prin- 
cipal road  is  that  fVom  Paris  to  Rennes  and  Brest,  which 
enters  the  department  on  the  north-east,  runs  south-west 
by  Pr£-en-Pait  to  Mayenne,  and  from  thence  south  by 
west  by  the  valley  of  tbe  Maysnne  to  Laval,  where  it  turns 
off  to  the  west  and  quits  the  department  Roads  frem 
Laval  run  southward  by  the  valley  of  th»  Mayenne  through 
Cbfttean-Oonthter  to  Angers  (Maine  et  Loire),  aeutb-rast  by 
Meslay  to  La  FMohe  (Sarthe),  and  eastward  to  Le  Mans 
(Sarthe).  Roads  from  Mayenne  lead  northward  to  Don- 
front  (Ome)  and  Caen  (Calvados),  and  weatvaid  to  Fou- 
gires  and  St.  Malo  (lite  et  Vilaine).  There  are  also  se- 
veral departmental  roads,  having  an  aggregate  length  of 
178  miles,  Vic.  109  miles  in  repair,  17  ontef  repair,  and  fi2 
unfinished.  Tbe  by»-toBd»  and  pathwajrs  hwn  an  ngRr»- 
gate  length  of  2500  miles. 

About  two-tbiids  of  tbe  soil  of  tbe  department  are  under 
the  plough.  'Wheat  is  not  mm;b  eukitaled;  rys^  bwlqr* 


oats,  and  eapeoiallj  buck«4ieat,  are  mote  commoaly  imised. 
The  northern  part  of  the  department  is  sterile,  the  centre 
of  moderate  fertility,  hut  the  souihein  part  |H^uces  abun 
dant  harvests.  Mudi  hemp  and  flax  are  grown,  and  there 
are  extensive  orchards,  especially  of  apple  and  pear  trees, 
from  the  fruit  of  which  a  great  quantity  of  cider  and  perry  is 
made.  There  are  few  vineyards,  and  the  wine  which  they 
produce  is  of  ordinary  quality ;  the  department  lies  almost 
entirely  beyond  the  line  within  which  the  vine  can  be  cul- 
tivated to  advantage.  Among  tbe  vegetables  cultivated  is 
a  gigantic  variety  of  the  cabbage,  which  grows  above  the 
height  of  a  man.  The  pools  produce  a  plant. '  the  water 
chesnut,'  the  fruit  of  which,  enveloped  in  a  husk,  floats  on 
the  surface  of  the  water,  and  has,  when  roasted,  the  flavour 
of  a  chesnut  Meadows  and  grass  lands,  including  the 
heaths  and  other  open  pastures,  are  extensive,  occupying 
from  one-fifth  to  one-uxth  of  the  soil ;  the  number  of  cattle 
reared  is  considerable,  especially  cows,  from  wlwse  milk 
excellent  butter  is  made;  there* are  large  flocks  of  sheep, 
the  wool  of  which  is  in  good  repute ;  the  horses  are  of  small 
size ;  swine  and  poultry  are  numerous,  and  a  vast  number 
of  bees  are  kept  all  over  tbe  department  The  woodlands  of 
the  department  are  not  extensive. 

The  peasantry  are  simple-minded  but  ignorant.  Edu  - 
cation is  in  a  very  low  state,  and  superstition  is  predo- 
minant Tbe  inhabitants  however  are  religious,  sin<:ere, 
and  honest  They  are  neither  such  industrious  nor  such 
skilful  farmers  as  those  in  tbe  neighbouring  department 
of  Sarthe,  but  are  more  regulu:  and  better  tenants;  buck- 
wheat is  still  a  &vourite  crop  with  them;  ttefbU  is  very 
little  regarded.  In  the  troubled  thnea  of  the  Revolution 
this  deparlment  swarmed  with  Chouans,  or  royalist  parti- 
sans ;  but  on  the  subsidence  of  those  troubles  the  peasantry 
returned  to  their  ordinair  pursuits,  and  at  present  in  no 
part  of  France  are  the  roads  safer,  property  more  respected, 
and  political  ezoitement  less  violent 

The  department  is  divided  into  three  airondissements,  as 
follows:— 

Anaia  IhmtallHln  Cote- 
iq.adlu.     M31.         MN>  wmm. 

Laval,  central  .  703  117,534  122,735  93 
Mayenne,  north     .    Wt   I6t.Ifi4    I64,«18  119 
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There  an  27  euton^or  districts,  each  under  a  justice  of 
the  peace. 

In  the  arrendissement  of  Laval  are,  Laval  (population  in 
1831, 15.626  town,  16.401  whole  commune;  in  1836,  17.810 
commune),  on  the  Mayenne  [Laval]  ;  Montsurs,  on  the 
Jouanne;  Evron  (pop.  1846  town,  3750  whole  commune),  nn 
the  Dinard.afeederof  tbe  Jouanne;  Sainte-SuzeBne.on  the 
Erve ;  St  Ouen  and  Loiron,  in  the  country  west  of  the  Mar- 
enne ;  and  Meslay,  on  the  road  from  Laval  to  La  Fleche. 
Evron  is  a  huty  place,  with  a  good  weekly  market  and  ten 
Yearly  fairs,  situated  in  an  excellent  wheat  district  Hie  town 
has  a  tolerably  handsome  market-house,  a  Benedictine  abbey, 
now  occupied  by  the  Sceurs  de  la  Charit^  and  a  conventual 
chureh,  wiUi  a'fine  ehoir.  Sainte  Suzanne  is  a  small  town 
of  about  1000  inhabitants,  on  a  high  hilL  It  was  once  a 
{daee  t}i  strength.  It  has  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle,  and 
some  old  ramparts  fet  more  in  deca^r  vitrified  in  one  part 
like  the  vitrified  forts  of  Scotland.  The  French  writer  who 
describes  this  remarkable  phenomenon  (Vaysse  de  Villiers) 
contends  for  its  being  the  effect  of  lightning ;  but  as  the 
place  was  oeoupied  by  tbe  Northmen,  to  whom,  under  the 
name  of  Danes,  the  vitrified  ftvts  of  Scotland  are  ascribed, 
the  walls  of  Sainte-Suzanne  may  probably  be  ascribed  to 
then.  MeaUy  is  a  small  place  of  about  1200inhabitants,con- 
sisting  ehiefly  of  one  street,  well  paved  and  lined  with  neat 
well-built  bouses.  The  neighbourhood  produces  abundance 
of  com. 

In  tbe  arrondiisemeat  of  Mayenne  are  Mayenne,  Ambri- 
dres,  Lassay  (popniation  1676  town,  2807  whole  commune), 
C^uptrain.and  Pr£^-Pail  (pop.  3344  whole  commune),  ou 
or  near  theMwenne;  IaPoOte(pop.3391  whole  commune), 
Vilaine  or  Vilkines-hi-JuUel  (pop.  about  1300),  and  Bays, 
in  tbe  country  east  of  that  river ;  Goron,  on  the  Colmont ; 
Ernie  (pop.  3645  town,  S467  whole  commune)  on  the 
Ernie;  and  FougeroUus,  LantUvy,  Maiitaudiu.  and  St. 
Denis,  in  the  north-west  comer  of.  tbe  department  May- 
enne ia  situated  on  tb«^)^ftj^#£^i[oJ<^hjrW:tC%e 
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ite*  md  aM  wpwmtoa  dv  the  river  May«niie.   The  town, 
■OTHirio  flslled.  is  «ii  the  right  bank,  vhere  the  hill  it 
m^BBt;  the  part  on  the  1^ bank  is  a  tuhurb  which  eon- 
tnu  about  ooe-third  of  the  whole  popoUtion  of  the  plaee ; 
tbe  two  are  connected  by  a  bri^e.  The  principal  une  of 
itteet  ie  that  which  dewends  one  hiU,  cioues  the  bridge, 
mdA  aseenda  the  other ;  thii  constitutes  the  road  from  Paris 
to  Rennes  by  Foug^res ;  the  more  frequented  road  by  Laval 
jut  psssea  through  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  suburb. 
This  prinoipal  street  is  neither  wide  nor  straight,  and  the 
ilops  on  the  si^  of  the  town  is  so  steep  that  in  summer  it 
reqoires  a  team  of  twelve,  and  in  winter  sometimes  of  thirty 
bones  and  oxen  to  draw  up  heavily  laden  earriages.  Near 
the  nmmit  of  the  hill  the  street  widens  so  as  to  form  a  plaee 
gr  opening  divided  by  a  modern  town-hall  into  two  parts, 
one  of  vmch  is  adwned  by  a  fountain.   At  the  summit  of 
lbs  hUl  OD  *  alnta  rock  is  the  antient  euOa  of  the  dukei  of 
Mayenne.  st  preaeuC  oooupied  as  the  town  prison.  The 
iBsn-hall  or  market  is  separated  from  this  castle  bj  a  t«v 
isee  planted  with  trees  and  used  as  a  promenade.  The 
ton  and  snborb  have  eaeh  a  parish  churdi.  The  houses 
an  mostly  sntient,  bat  the  streets  are  very  dean.   The  po- 
pulation of  Mayenne  in  1831  was  6708  for  the  town  and 
sobarb,  or  9797  for  the  whole  commune;  in  1838  it  was 
)783  for  the  commune.   The  principal  manufactures  are  of 
linens,  calicoes,  and  bandkercnieft.  There  are  three  weekly 
narkets :  one  for  linen,  cattle,  and  general  commodities ; 
iDother  for  corn,  and  a  third  for  provisions :  there  are  eight 
jwly  fcirs.    The  linen  manufocture,  which  is  the  staple, 
ii  esrried  en  not  only  in  the  town  but  in  the  surrounding 
Atriets.  and  empl<^s  8000  persons ;  the  raw  material  is 
tiagSy  fture^  flu.   Thne  are,  two  or  three  miles  vest  of 
the  town,  at  Fontaine  Dantel,  a  calico  manuftetory  emplm- 
ing  AM  penoni;  and  about  the  same  distance  south,  the 
wnoghv-iran  fbrges  of  Aron.  The  town  has  a  subordinate 
esoit  of  justitie,  an  hospital,  and  a  high  school.   Laasav  has 
handsome  inaiket'houses  and  an  antient  chftteau.  Much 
business  in  cattle  and  in  fla:i  is  done  at  its  weekly  market 
aod  its  two  yearly  fkirs.    Pre,  or  Prez-en-Pail.  has  a  coa- 
■derabte  weekly  eattle-market  Ernie  is  laid  out  with  toler- 
aUe  r^ularity,  and  is  j^tty  well  built.   It  is  the  residence 
of  several  wealthy  fomilies  who  occupy  handsome  houses ;  it 
hss  a  la^e  market-plaee,  in  which  u  an  antient  market- 
boose.   "Hie  town  hts  no  manufoctore,  and  the  district 
nond  it  is  purely  agricultural. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  GhSteau  Oonthier  are,  Chfiteau- 
Gontbier  (pop.  of  the  commune  in  1831,  6143,  and  in  1636, 
(326)  on  the  Mayenne  [Chateav-Gonthibr]  ;  Baill6  on  the 
Brve ;  6res-en-Boudre  and  St  Denis,  in  the  country  east  of 
the  ICayenne ;  and  Qaon  (pop.  2530  town,  361 0  whole  oom- 
JBDne)  and  Coss£-le- Vivien,  on  or  near  the  Oiubn.  Craon 
bma  narrow  and  crooked  streets,  md  pUinly  built  houses. 
The  mazket-faouse  is  lai^.   The  chief  trade  of  the  place  is 
in  flax,    lliere  is  good  soeie^  at  Craon ;  Volney  was  a  na- 
tive of  this  place.   Coss^le-Vivien  with  1000  to  1200  in- 
habitants, is  situated  in  a  fertile  distriet,  and  is  the  seat  of 
a  considerable  trade  in  linens. 

Thernhief  manuiaetnre  of  the  department  is  that  of  linen, 
indudi]^  sail-doth  aod  tablc'linen.  Flax  spinning  and 
waving  form  the  occupation  of  a  large  portion  of  the  work- 
ing dase  in  the  arrondissement  of  Mayenne,  the  sterile  soil 
of  which  aflbrds  little  encouragement  to  agriculture;  but 
tbe  rmte  of  wages  is  low,  and  the  intervals  of  depression  to 
which  manafltctures  are  liaUe  occasionally  throw  the  work- 
people into  great  distress.  Laval  and  Mayenne  are  the  chief 
seats  of  this  mannfoeture;  but  the  popiuation  of  the  arron- 
dissement of  Laval  is  more  agricultural  than  that  of  May- 
eooe.  The  decline  of  the  linen  manufocture,  induced  by 
the  extended  use  of  cotton  fobrics,  has  led  to  the  Introduo- 
tion  of  the  manufacture  of  calicoes  and  cotton  handkerchief^ 
into  both  those  towns.  Some  woollen  stufi^  and  paper  are 
also  made  These  manufactures,  with  wood  for  fuel  and  for 
building  ships,  iron,  marble,  slates,  and  various  articles  of 
agricultural  produce,  constitute  tbe  chief  articles  of  exptut. 

Tbe  department  is  comprehended,  with  that  of  Sarthe, 
in  the  diocese  of  Le  Mans ;  the  bishop  of  which  is  a  suffra- 
gan of  the  archbishop  of  Tours.   It  is  in  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Coui  Royale  and  the  circuit  of  the  Academic  TTniverai- 
laiteof  Aogen:  and  is  comprehended  in  the  fourth  mili- 
tsiy  dirision,  of  which  the  Kead-quartos  are  at  Totus.  It 
Mos  Ave  members  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  • 
TUs  dqwrtmant  was  eomprshended,  in  the  most  antient 
Inlorie  period,  in        territory  «F  the  DiaUmtes,  Ae 


Arvii,  and  tbe  Andes  or  Andacavi,  three  Cdtio  natiattit 
which  under  Roman  domination  vers  comprehMi^d 
in  tbe  jvovinoe  of  Lugdunensis  Tertia.  The  antirat 
name  of  Xb«  river  Mayenne  in  a  Romanised  form  was 
Meduana.  Nmoduntun  (afterwards  Diablintes)  and  Vago- 
ritum,  tbe  respective  chief  towns  of  the  Diablintes  and 
the  Arvii,  were  within  the  limits  of  the  department  Of 
the  first,  now  the  vitU^  of  Jublins,  there  are  important 
remains.  There  are  the  walla  of  a  Roman  station  forming 
nearly  b  square  of  600  or  700  foet  each  way,  with  towers  oa 
tbe  sides  and  at  the  corners.  The  walls  are  scarcely  more 
than  seven  or  eight  feet  high,  and  about  nine  feet  thick ; 
composed  of  layers  of  square  stone,  alternating  with  throe 
tiers  of  brick,  and  the  whole  united  by  a  very  hard  oement. 
It  is  one  of  tbe  most  firmly  built  and  beet  ]»Qserved  Roman 
forts  in  Franee.  Within  the  enclosura  are  the  traces  of 
buildings  probably  occupied  by  tbe  garrison  of  the  fort.  A 
subtetraneons  apartment  was  discovered  near  the  fort  about 
Sevang  yeais  agc^  but  covered  np  again  to  stop  the  trouble- 
some  visits  of  ^e  eurious.  It  bad  a  mosaic  floor  and 
painted  walls.  An  antient  well  has  also  been  discovered, 
and  medals  and  rings  have  been  dug  up.  There  is  si  Jub- 
Uns  a  granitic  rook  presenting  a  resemblance  to  a  chair, 
supposed  to  be  a  Druidic  monument.  It  is  popularly  called 
*  the  Devil's  chair.*  There  are  some  remains  of  a  town 
supposed  to  be  Vagoritum,  now  called  Arve,  or  Brve,  on 
the  river  Erve.  From  this  name  it  has  been  inferred  with 
great  probability  that  the  town,  like  the  other  chief  towns 
in  Gaul,  took  at  a  later  period  the  name  of  the  people  to 
whom  it  belonged.  Tbe  first  syllable  of  the  name  Vagori- 
tum appears  to  be  preserved  in  that  of  the  Vai^,  a  small 
stream  flowing  parallel  to  the  Brve,  about  a  lule  or  two 
from  it  In  the  middle  a^  the  department  was  oompn- 
headed  chiefly  in  the  province  of  Maiocv  but  a  small  part 
of  it  in  that  of  Ai>jou.  [Anjou;  Maihb.}  This  part  of 
France  suffbied  much  in  the  Vsndian  war. 

MAYS  R,  TOBI  AS,  was  bom  at  Marbacb,  a  town  of  Wiir^ 
temberg.  on  the  1 7th  of  February,  1723.  His  father  was  a 
civil  engineer,  and  held  the  appointment  of  inspector  of  the 
water-works  (inspecteur  dea  eaux)  at  Esslingen.  From  him 
young  Mayer  received  some  elementary  instruction  in  the 
mathematics,  but  it  could  not  have  been  much,  since  we 
read  that  he  was  left  an  orphan  and  unprovided  for  at  a 
very  early  age.  To  gain  a  Uvelihood  he  b^;an  teaching  the 
mathematics,  and  at  tbe  age  of  twenty  be  studied  the  prin- 
ciples of  gunnery,  probably  with  a  view  of  entering  the 
army.  In  the  year  1746  he  took  an  active,  mrt  in  tbe  esta- 
blishment of  the  Cosmograpbieat  Soeie^  of  Number^,  to 
whose  Transactions  he  aflernrds  contributed  several  mte- 
resting  memoirs.  Among  these  is  one,  published  in  1750, 
'On  the  Libration  of  the  Moon,*  in  whicn,  besides  treating 
the  subject  in  a  very  able  manner,  he  then  fof  the  first  time 
employed  '  equations  of  condition,'  which  are  now  of  such 
extensive  and  important  application.  [Cokbition.}  In 
1751  he  became  director  of  the  observatory  at  Giktingen, 
and  at  the  same  time  or  subsequently  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  economy  in  that  university,  which  appointment 
was  probably  a  sinecure,  since  it  does  not  apjiear  that  he 
ever  taught  any  subject  but  the  mathematics  and  their 
application.  At  (^ottiflgen,  during  the  remainder  of  a  very 
snort  life,  he  laboured  with  the  most  praiseworthy  xeal  to 
promote  tbe  sciences  of  geography,  navigation,  and  astro- 
nomy. His  *  Zodiacal  Catalogue*  was  *  deserving  of  all  eon- 
fldence'  (Delambre),  and  comprised  998  stars,  including 
those  whose  correct  positions  are  of  most  importance  to  tbe 
astronomer.  In  1753  he  published  his 'Lunar Tables' in 
the  *  Acts  of  the  Academy  of  Giktingen,*  and  a  copy  of  them 
was  forwarded  to  the  London  Board  of  Longitude.  By 
order  of  the  board  the  accuracy  of  tbe  tables  was  rigonasly 
tested  by  Dr.  Bradle)-,  who  was  able  in  no  instance  to  detect 
an  error  greater  than  I' SO'' (the  error  of  the  other  tables 
then  existing  sometimes  amounted  to  10').  and  even  part  of 
this  he  was  of  opinion  might  be  fairly  attributed  to  bis  own 
observations.  (See  Dr.  Bradley's  Letter  to  the  Secretary  qf 
the  Admiralty,  AaXed  10th  February,  1756.)  These  tables 
were  print«l  by  the  Board  of  Longitude  in  the  year  1767, 
and  likewise  Uie' Solar  Tables' by  the  same  author  in  the 
year  1 770.  After  the  death  of  Mayer  the  British  parlia- 
ment, at  the  recommendation  of  the  Board,  paid  his  widow 
title  sum  of  3000/.  The  original  resolution  of  the  Board, 
dated  9th  of  Febmary,  1765,  recommends  that  a  sum  'not 
exceeding  5000/.'  should  be  awarded ;  and  Delambre  states 
that  a  ftirther  sum  of  2000/.  wan  fMlw»qwrltlyiieiHp  hjl  this 
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H  «  mislakei  The  act  of  pariiament  awarding  the  3000/.  is 
that  <tf  5  Gkto  IIE.t  c  20 ;  and  the  later  acts  relating  to  the 
Boatd  of  Lonftitude  make  no  further  mention  of  Mayer's 
widov.  To  Mayer  is  also  due  the  discovery  of  the  principle  of 
the  repeatinf!  circle,  which  was  afterwards  so  fully  developed 
b;  Borda^  and  employed  by  him  in  the  measurement  of  the 
arc  of  the  meridian.  [Borda  ;  Repeating  Cikclb.]  Mayer 
died  at  Gottingen  on  the  20th  of  February,  1762.  His  iloge 
was  spoken  by  Kaestner  (Gott.,  4to.,  1762).  In  1801  a 
simple  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory  at  Gottingen, 
the  place  of  his  interment. 

The  following  list  of  bis  published  works  is  given  by  M. 
Delambre  from  the  *  £1^^  of  Mayer  by  Kaestner :— *  De- 
scription of  a  new  Globe  of  the  Moon*  (Nurnber^l7S0); 
'  Terrestrial  Refractions  ;* '  Geographical  Maps *  J>escrip- 
tion  of  a  new  Micrometer;'  '  Obserrations  of  the  Solar 
Eclipse  of  1748;*  'Conjunctions  of  the  Moon  and  Stars 
obserred  in  1747-8;*  'Proofs  that  the  Moon  has  no  Atmo- 
sphere '  Motion  of  the  Earth  explained  by  a  Change  in 
the  Direction  of  Gravity  ;' '  Determination  of  the  Latitude 
chT  Niirnberft,  with  other  Astronomical  Observations;* 
*  Memoir  on  the  Parallax  of  the  Moon,  and  upon  the  Dis- 
tance of  that  Satellite  from  the  Earth,  as  deduced  from  the 
Length  of  the  second  Pendulum ;' '  On  the  Transformation 
of  Rectilinear  Figures  into  Triangles;'  'Inclination  and 
Declination  of  the  Magnetic  Needle,  as  deduced  from 
Thetay ;'  'On  the  Inequalities  of  Jupiter.'  In  addition  to 
the  above  there  appeared  at  Gottingen.  in  1775,  in  folio, 
edited  by  Geoige  Lichtenbeqi;,  bis  successor  at  the  obser^ 
TBtory  of  Gottingen.  the  first  volume  of  wluit  was  intended 
to  be  a  complete  edition  of  Mayer's  works.  This,  which  is 
the  only  volume  that  has  been  published,  oonsists  of  six 
memoirs  entitled.  1,  *  A  Method  of  determining  more  coi^ 
rectly  the  Variations  of  the  IliennonietOT:  a  Formula  for 
determining  the  mean  Tempeiatur?  of  different  Latitudes, 
and  the  Period  of  tbe  Year  corresponding  to  the  greatest 
Intensity  of  Heat  and  Cold;*  2,  'Observations, made  with 
his  mural  Quadrant  of  six  feet  radius ;'  3,  *  An  easy 
Method  of  calculating  the  Eclipses  of  the  Sun;*  4,  'A 
Memoir  on  the  Affinity  of  Colours,'  wherein  he  recognises 
but  three  primitive  colours;  5,  his  'New  Catalogue  of 
Stars;'  6,  *  A  Ust  of  Eighty  Stars.'  in  which  be  believed 
he  had  detected  a  motion,  in  addilum  to  that  resulting  from 
tbe  precession  of  tbe  equinoxes. 

('  Notice  of  the  Life  of  Mayer,'  by  H.  Delambre,  in  the 
Biog.  Univ.;  Hutton'*  Malhematteal  Dieiimarjf ;  and 
Montucla.  Hitt.  des  Math.) 

MAYNOOTH.  [Kildare.] 

MAYO,  a  maritime  county  of  the  province  of  Connaucht, 
in  Ireland,  bounded  on  tbe  east  by  tbe  counties  of  Sligo 
(from  which  it  is  separated  by  tbe  river  Moy)  and  Roscom- 
mon, on  the  nouth  by  the  county  of  Galway,  and  on  the 
west  and  north  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  According  to  tbe 
ordnance  map  of  Ireland,  constructed  for  the  Irish  railway 
commissioners  in  1836,  it  lies  between  53*'27'and  54°  19' 
N.  lat..  and  between  8°31'  and  9°20''W.long.,  and  extends 
from  Achil  Head  on  the  west  to  the  junction  of  the  Sligo 
and  Roscommon  boundaries  atBellaghadereen  on  the  east, 
72  statute  miles,  and  from  the  centre  of  Loch  Corrib  on  the 
south  to  Downpttriek  Head  on  the  north,  &8  miles.  The 
length  of  the  coast-line  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Moy  on 
tbe  north-east  to  the  head  of  the  Killery.  Harbour  on  the 
souih-west,  exclusive  of  tbe  minor  indentations  of  the  shore, 
is  about  250  statute  miles.  Tbe  area,  as  ascertained  by  the 
ordnance  survey,  has  not  yet  been  made  public.  According 
to  the  map  constructed  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  it  contains 
1,023,273  English  acres,  or  1598  square  statute  miles- 
According  to  Mr.  Griffith^i  estimate,  it  consists  of 

Cultivated  land         ,       .       871.084  statute  acres. 
Unprofitable  bog  and  mountain  425, 1 24  „ 
Water     ....  57.940 


Total  1,3SS,048  statute  acres, 
or  2 1  ]  7  square  statute  miles,  being  next  to  Cork  and  Gal- 
vay.  the  third  latest  county  in  Ireland.  In  1831  the 
population  was  367,956. 

Mayo  has  a  very  diversified  surface,  embracing  a  part  of 
the  great  inland  plain  which  extends  across  the  centre  of 
the  island,  together  with  a  large  extent  of  wild  and 
mountainous  country  interposed  between  the  western  vei^ 
of  that  plain  and  the  sea.  The  mountain  region  consisU  of 
tvo  ininoipal  districts,  separated  from  one  another  by  Clew 


Bay,  a  oapaeiovs  inlet  of  the  Atlantia,  which,  ronnioz 

inland  to  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles,  by  from  seven  to  eight 
miles  in  width,  meets  the  western  extremity  of  the  plain  at 
Weatport.  The  mountain  groups  lying  south  of  Clew  Bay 
cover  the  entire  barony  of  Murrisk.  and  stretch  beyond  the 
bounds  of  the  county  into  the  h^hlands  of  Joyce  Country 
and  Connemara.  [Galwav.  ]  The  area  which  they  cover 
within  the  limiu  of  Mayo  is  about  fifteen  miles  by  twenty, 
and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  level  land  about 
Westport  and  by  Clew  Bay,  on  the  west  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  on  tbe  south  by  the  long  narrow  inlet  of  the  great 
Killery  Harbour  and  the  Joyce  Country  mountains,  end  on 
the  east  hy  the  flat  country  constituting  the  basin  of  lochs 
Mask  and  Cam-  The  most  easterly  of  tbe  various  mouD* 
tain  graupB  comprised  within  these  limiU  is  constituted  by 
tbe  Furmnamore  and  Partly  Mountains,  which,  extending 
in  a  north-easterly  direction  from  the  head  of  the  Killery. 
form  a  continuous  range  of  fifteen  miles  in  length,  rising 
abruptly  over  the  western  shores  of  the  above-mentioned 
lakes.  The  elevation  of  Furmnamore,  rising  about  midway 
between  the  Killery  Harbour  and  Loch  Mauk,  is  22IU  feet. 
The  other  chief  summits  of  the  range  are  Bengorriff.  near 
its  southern  extremity,  2038  feet,  and  SHeve  ^haun,  ter- 
minating it  on  the  north.  1294  feet. 

On  both  sides  of  the  chain  are  bold  ravines,  .traversed 
by  streams  descending  on  tbe  one  hand  into  Loch  Mask, 
and  on  the  other  into  the  valley  of  the  Owen  Errive  river, 
which  runs  southward  into  the  head  of  Killery  Harbour,  and 
also  into  the  Talley  of  tbe  Ayle.  Tbe  Ayle,  running  north- 
vud  through  the  first  part  of  its  course,  dips  nnderground 
immediately  on  eme^ng  from  the  mountain  district,  and, 
pa<wmg  eastward  round  the  terminus  of  the  range  for  two 
miles  under  tbe  limestone-rock  of  the  plain,  rises  again  and 
flows  southward,  along  the  opposite  side  of  the  mountain,  | 
into  the  head  of  Loch  Mask.  One  of  the  sources  of  the  i 
Owen  Errive  is  the  Lake  of  Glenawagh,  which  lies  in  what 
is  locally  termed  a  prison,  being  a  ^wl-diaped  hollow  in 
the  northern  side  of  Furmnamore.  surrounded  by  perpen-  ' 
dicular  precipices  1500  feet  high.  West  of  the  valley  of  the 
Owen  Errive  lies  the  group  of  Muilrea,  skirting  the  north- 
ern shore  of  the  Killery,  and  extending  inland  in  a  direction 
generally  parallel  to  that  of  the  range  of  Slieve  Fartry. 
Muilrea  Mountain,  which  rises  immediately  over  the  north- 
era  entrance  to  the  harbour,  is  tbe  highest  ground  in  the 
county,  being  2682  feet  in  altitude.  Next  in  tbe  range, 
eastward,  is Benberry,  2610  feet;  between  which  and  Ben- 
gorm,  2224  feet,  tie  the  romantic  lakes  of  Doolc^b  and 
Delphi,  with  the  shooting-lodge  of  the  Marquis  of  Sligo. 
These  heights,  as  they  trend  eastward,  are  broken  into 
numerous  lateral  valleys,  of  which  the  most  considetable  is 
Glen  Lawr,  watered  by  tbe  main  branch  of  the  Owen 
Errive.  Above  Glen  Laur  the  highest  point  of  the  range  ia 
2429  feet  Northward  from  the  immediate  group  of  Muilrea 
the  centre  of  the  district  of  Murrisk  rises  into  undulating 
hills  of  from  900  to  1200  feet  in  height,  the  general  slope 
of  the  cotmtry  being  towards  the  north-west,  in  which  direc- 
tion most  of  the  streams  rising  in  the  interior  make  their 
way  through  openings  in  the  hilly  country  to  tlie  sea*  The 
northern  verge  of  Murrisk,  bordering  on  *Clew  Bay,  is  occu- 
pied through  a  length  of  ten  miles  by  the  range  of  Grragh 
Patrick,  running  parallel  to  the  shore.  Croagh  Patrick, 
locally  called  the  Xleek,  rises  immediately  from  the  water's 
edge  in  the  centre  of  the  range  to  an  altitude  of  2610  feet. 

{tresenting  a  very  perfect  conical  outUne  on  every  side,  and 
brming  by  much  tbe  most  conspicuous  feature  m  the  sur- 
rounding scenery.  Tbe  general  character  of  this  district  is 
sterile,  though  among  the  undulating  hills  of  the  central 
port  there  are  extensive  tracts  of  coarse  pasture.  The  only 
place  having  the  character  of  anything  more  than  a  hamlet 
throughout  tbe  entire  tract  is  the  little  village  of  Louisburg, 
near  the  coast  on  the  north-west. 

The  mountainous  district  lying  north  of  Clew  Bay  is  of 
considerably  greater  area,  extenmng  upwards  of  finrty  mUes 
from  east  to  west,  by  thirw  mi^  from  north  to  south. 
Separated  from  tbe  range  of  the  Ox  motmtains  in  Sligo  by 
the  valley  of  the  Moy  and  tbe  low  basin  of  Loch  Conn,  thus 
standing  insulated  in  the  north-western  part  of  the  cottnty. 
it  nevertheless  corresponds,  in  the  direction  of  its  principal 
groups,  both  with  the  range  above  mentioned  on  the  east, 
and  with  that  of  tbe  Slieve  Partry  mountains  on  the  south. 
The  Croagh  Movie  mountains,  forming  the  most  advanced 
group  towards  tne  plain,  appear  as  a  continuati<ai  of  the 
Sligo  highlands,  ronnip)|r  iJ^i^to^tiy^J^g^np^t^^  to 
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MA-wwt.  from  tbe  valley  of  the  Moy  to  the  head  of  CSew 
.    &y  at  Newport-    The  hiehest  point  of  this  range  is  1655 
feet   Comsponding  in' direction  with  the  Croagh  Moyle 
lange  is  tbtt  group  of  Nephin,  which  extends  from  Loch 
Froogh,  near  the  northern  shore  of  Qew  Bay,  at  a  distance 
of  about  five  miles  firom  the  exterior  range,  to  the  western 
ibm  of  I^h  Conn.   Tbe  chief  summits  of  this  range, 
nmmenciDg  from  the  west,  are.  Buckorgh,  1922  feet, 
Bereen  Curragfa,  2295  feet,  and  Nenhin,  '2646  feet;  tbe 
bftt,  bdug  the  highest  ground  in  thin  district,  forms  an 
object  of  KiMt  grandeur,  rising  abruptly  over  the  western 
rei^  of  Loch  Conn.   In  the  intermediate  valley  hounded 
ky  these  ranges,  which  constitutes  the  principal  pass  north- 
nids  from  Newptxt,  lie  Loch  Beltra,  the  waters  of  which 
nn  south-weatward  to  Clew  Bay  at  Newport,  and  Loch 
Lavalla,  which  discbaiges  itself  north-eastward  into  Loch 
Conn,  the  latter  lying  within  the  mountain-pass  of  Bara- 
m^ee.    Nonhwnd  from  the  range  of  Nephin  lies  a  vast 
tnct  of  comparatively  level  hnt  extremely  desolate  moor- 
hnds,  bounded  tovarda  the  east  by  the  fertile  valley  of  the 
Mot,  and  westward  by  the  nearly  semicircular  ampbitheat  re 
oftheTynwleyand  Nephin  Beg  mountains.  A  subordinate 
and  neail;  parallel  ridge  of  lov  elevation  divides  this  tract 
into  two  portions,  the  waters  of  one  of  which  flow  eastward 
by  the  Deek  river  to  Loch  Conn,  and  those  of  the  other, 
posang  through  a  gap  in  the  centre  of  the  range,  run  west- 
ward by  the  Owenmore  river  to  tbe  head  of  Blacksod  Bay. 
The  altitude  of  that  part  of  the  chain  north  of  this  gap  is 
from  900  to  )200  feet;  south  of  the  valley  of  the  Owenmore 
tbeheighto  are  loftier  and  of  a  more  striking  outline,  being 
broken  iaio  lateral  valUn's  and  defiles,  an4  containing  many 
■mall  lakM  aiiironnded  by  striking  precipices.   The  chief 
facets  here  are  Sliwe  Cor,  336S  feet,  Nephin  Beg,  2012 
feet, and  CnshcamcnrTagfa,  2262  feet;  the  last  rises  imme- 
diately over  the  shore  of  Clew  Bay,  from  which  point  the 
iiDge  takaa  a  westerly  direction,  occupying  the  entire  pro- 
mootoiy  of  Corraun  Achil,  and  beyond  it,  rising  again  into 
very  bold  eminences  throughout  tbe  lai^e  island  of  Achil. 
which  is  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  very  narrow 
Bund  ninniDg  up  between  Clew  Bay  and  Blacksod  Har- 
bour. The  surfece  of  Achil  Island  is  extremely  mountain- 
ous, and  its  shores  are  perhaps  more  precipitous  than  any 
equal  extent  of  coast  in  the  British  islands.   At  Minaun, 
m  the  soiuh  side  of  the  island,  the  clifTs,  which  are  slightly 
everhaujng,  have  an  altitude  of  lOOO  feet  and  upwards  ; 
sod  at  Keem  Head,  which  terminates  the  island  westward, 
J    ilw  whole  ude  of  the  mountain,  which  appears  to  have  been 
RUt  aannder  b^  aoiiie  eonvolsion  of  nature,  constitutes  one 
dielviDg  necipKe  of  2222  feet,  springing  immediately  firom 
tbe  water*  edgfc  The  island  is  of  a  triangular  shape,  the 
nmthem  and  eastern  sides  being  fourteen  and  twelve  miles 
in  length  respectively,  and  the  base,  which  faces  the  offing 
of  Clew  Bay  towards  the  south-west,  being  fifteen  miles  in 
••rngth.    The  northern  side  of  tbe  island  constitutes  the 
southern  boundary  of  Blacksod  Bay,  a  great  arm  of  the 
Atlantic  included  between  the  wild  district  of  Erris,  which 
stretches  westward  from  tbe  chain  of  the  Nephin  Beg 
mouotains  on  one  side,  and  the  low  peninsula  of  the  Mullet 
on  tbe  other.  The  Mullet,  extending  fifteen  miles  in  length, 
is  cooneeied  with  the  mainland  of  Erris  by  an  isthmus  Ave 
miles  l«Hig  by  one  mile  on  an  average  in  breadth,  which 
separates  the  head  of  Blacksod  Bay  from  the  head  of  the 
of  Broadhaven.  included  between  the  Mullet  and  the 
mainland  in  a  similar  manner  on  the  north.  .The  thriving 
liitie  town  of  Relmullet  is  situated  on  the  narrowest  part  of 
the  isthmus,  where  it  is  only  400  yardd  wide.    The  penin- 
sula is  better  tilled  and  less  desolate  than  the  mainland  ; 
there  is  a  considerable  village  on  it,  called  Binghamstown, 
n&jr  tbe  head  of  Blacksod  Bay:  and  Major  Binirham,  the 
chief  ftfoprietor,  has  a  permanent  residence  farther  suuth. 
The  southern  part  of  the  peninsula  is  low  and  sandy,  but 
the  surface  is  varied  on  the  north  by  some  inconsiderable 
eminences,  of  which  Slieve  More,  432  feet  in  height,  rising 
over  the  western  entrance- lo  Broadbaven,  is  the  chief. 
From  its  comparatively  level  surface  and  the  fecflities  for 
sea-weed  uid  land  for  manure,  this  remote  district  i 
pnwemea  graat  eapabilities  of  improvement ;   but  the 
iinmeose  tract  of  b<^  and  mountain  interposed  between  it 
tod  the  market-towns  of  the  interior  has  hitherto  been  a 
great  obstaele  to  traffic  Nevertheless  the  town  of  BelmuHet, 
vtiich  has  sprung  up  since  1825,  now  consists  of  two  streets 
<(  slated  houses  and  a  neat  square,  and  has  a  yearly 
mi^og  aport  pf  grain.  Donng  the  period  of  nilwajr 


speculatiou  in  Ireland,  a  few  years  ago.  Belmullet  was 
much  spoken  of  as  tiw  tenDinus  of  a  great  western  railway, 
by  which  it  was  proposed  to  open  ue  vast  desolate  tract 
lying  between  it  and  the  vall^  of  the  Moy,  but  the  de^gn 
has  not  been  mconraged.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  hleu.- 
nesB  and  sterility  of  the  entire  tract  lying  between  the 
shores  of  Blacksod  and  Broadbaven  bays  and  the  valley  of 
the  Moy.  On  the  western  side  of  the  Tyrawleyaod  Nephin 
Bea  chain  are  numerous  lakes,  of  which  the  greatest  it 
LochCarrowmore,  five  miles  in  length,  which  discharges  its 
waters  by  tbe  Owenmore  river,  femous  for  its  salmon,  into 
Tullaghan  Bay,  an  arm  of  Blacksod  Harbour.  Between 
Tullaghan  Bay  and  the  Nephin  Beg  mountains  lies  the 
district  of  Ballycroy,  where  some  herds  of  the  red  deer  still 
survive.  This  part  of  Mayo  has  recently  become  pretty 
well  known,  as  the  scene  of  an  interesting  work  entitled 
'  Wild  Sports  of  the  West.* 

The  remainder  of  the  country,  consisting  almost  wholly 
of  open  undulating  plains,  is  divi'ded  by  a  low  range  of  emi- 
nences running  south  of  Costtebar  into  two  prineiind  di^ 
tricts,  the  waters  of  one  of  which  run  northward  by  the 
Moy  to  the  sea  at  Killalla,  and  those  of  the  other  south- 
ward to  lochs  Mask  and  Corrib,  and  so  to  the  sea  at 
Galway.  Tbe  district  immediately  surrounding  Westporl^ 
the  waters  of  which  run  westward  to  Clew  Bay,  is  compa- 
ratively of  inconsiderable  extent.  The  valley  of  the  Moy 
from  tpe  sea  to  Foxford.  which  is  situated  fifteen  miles 
above  the  mouth  of  the  river,  is  open,  and  contains  much 
improved  and  improvable  land,  especially  in  the  neighboiur* 
hood  of  Killalla  [Killalla]  and  Ballina.  Ballina,  the 
third  town  in  tbe  county,  about  six  miles  above  tbe  sestuary 
of  the  Moy.  is  situated  partly  in  the  county  of  Mayo  and 
partly  in  the  County  of  Sligo,  the  portion  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  river,  which  is  within  the  latter  county,  being  called 
Ardnaree,  Ballina  is  of  recent  origin,  there  having  been 
no  town  here  prior  to  1729,  when  Lord  Tyrawley  gave  the 
first  impulse  to  industry  in  this  district  by  tbe  establish- 
ment of  a  cotton  factory.  The  prosperity  of  the  town  has 
however  been  mainly  owing  to  the  enterprise  of  various 
traders  who  have  been  induced  to  settle  here  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  century  in  consequence  of  the  local 
facilities  for  carrying  on  the  grain'and  provision  trades.  In 
the  vicinity  of  the  town  are  numerous  seats  of  resident 
gentry.  Between  Ballina  and  the  range  of  Nephin  isLoch 
Conn,  a  fine  sheet  of  water  eight  miles  in  length  by  from 
one  to  foiu:  in  breadth,  communicating  on  the  south,  by  a 
very  narrow  strait  in  the  neck  of  landealled  the  Puntoon, 
with  Loch  CulUn.  a  sheet  of  smaller  dimensions,  through 
which  it  di8chat|;es  its  waters  into  the  river  Moy  close  to 
Foxford. 

The  little  town  of  Crossmolina,  on  the  high  road  from 
Ballina  to  BelrauUet,  stands  at  tbe  head  of  Loch  Conn,  and 
is  surrounded  by  a  tolerably  fertile  tract  of  country.  The 
valley  at  Foxford  is  contracted  by  the  approaching  ranges  of 
the  Croagh  Moyle  and  Slieve  Gamph  mountains,  the  tatter 
coiislituting  the  western  extremity  of  the  Sligo  group. 
Southward  from  this  point  the  features  of  the  valley  are 
lost  in  the  wide  extended  plain  which  opens  inland.  The 
hill  of  Slieve  Carnon,  rising  to  a  height  of  855  feet,  is 
the  only  considerable  eminence  in  this  district.  Running 
nearly  north  and  south,  it  separates  the  vale  of  Castlebar  on 
tbe  west  from  the  oper  tract  spreadipg  eastward  into  Ros- 
common, tbe  former  bemg  watered  by  streams  terminating 
in  Loch  Cullin,  and  tbe  latter  by  the  numerous  and  widely 
extended  feeders  of  the  Moy.  The  main  stream  of  the 
Moy.  rising  in  the  county  of  Sligo,  runs  westward  through 
an  open  u^and  valley  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  line  of 
the  Ox  niountain-s  and  on  the  south  by  low  undulating 
hills  of  from  60U  to  700  feet  in  height,  skirting  the  northern 
verge  of  the  great  plain.  This  vale  is  thinly  inhabited, 
and  much  encumbered  with  mountain  bogs ;  towards  its 
western  extremity  however,  near  the  point  where  the  Moy, 
after  receiving  its  tributaries  from  the  southern  plain,  turns 
northwards,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  cultivation  round  the 
small  town  of  Swineferd.  Southward  from  the  low  range 
mentioned  as  bounding  the  valley  of  tbe  upper  Moy  the 
country  is  more  tbiekly  inhabited  and  more  productive. 
Under  these  eminences  on  the  eastern  verge  of  the  county  is 
the  small  town  of  Ballaghaderecn.  The  immediately  sur- 
rounding district  is  bleak  and  swompy,  but  tbe  bog's  dis- 
appear on  travelling  westward  and  southward  into  the  pas- 
toral tract  extending  h-om  the  Roscommon  border  on  the 
east,  to  tbe  vidnit/  of  Caatieb^,ojf^^wet|^^^it^ 
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nieve  Carnon  on  the  north  to  the  borders  of  Galwayon  the 
Mutfa  This  tract,  embracing  a  venr  l&i^e  extent  of  eountry, 
is  named  mnendljr  the  Plains  of  Mayoi  tliougfa  the  locality 
to  which  the  name  strictly  applies  is  confined  to  the  rich 
graiing  luida  immediately  south  of  Slieve  Cam  on.  Hie 
smalt  town  of  Ballyhannis  situated  on  the  eastern  ve^ 
of  these  pUins,  Claremorris  near  the  centre,  HoUymount  on 
the  south,  and  Ballyglass  and  Balla  on  the  weaL  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  four  last  towns  are  numerous  seats  of 
resident  nobility  and  gentry,  among  which  Gastlema^arret, 
the  residence  of  Lord  Oranmore,  near  Clsremwrts,  is  the 
most  conspicuous.  The  tracts  of  bog  are  also  more  nu- 
merous here  than  ia  the  northern  and  central  portion  of 
the  plain,  occupying  most  of  the  valleys,  and  in  several  in- 
stances insulating  the  demesnes  of  the  gentry.  The  country 
nevertheless  from  the  closeness  of  the  demesnes  and  the 
quantity  of  timber,  particularly  E^ut  HoHymount  and  Bal- 
lyglass. has  a  rich  appearance,  which  is  orasidaiably 
heightened  by  the  vicinity  of  loclu  Mask  and  Carra  on  the 
west,  and  by  the  extended  mountain  background  on  the 
west  and  north.  South  from  Loch  Carra  and  HoUymount 
an  open  fertile  district  extends  along  the  eastern  shore  of 
fiOch  Mask,  stretching  inland  without  any  incumbrance  of 
unprofitable  land  as  Ar  as  the  border  of  Galway.  This  tract 
contains  nnmeroua  private  seals,  and  the  small  towns  of 
i^allinrobe,  situated  on  the  river  Robe  near  the  point  where 
It  enters  Loch  Mask ;  Cong,  situated  on  the  narrow  neck 
of  land  dividing  Loch  Mask  from  Loch  Corrib ;  and  Shrule, 
a  poor  village  on  the  Galway  border  near  Headford.  The 
structure  of  the  isthmus  on  which  Cong  is  situated  is  very 
remarkable,  the  entire  waters  of  lochs  Mask  and  Cana 
passing  by  a  subterraneous  channel,  which  can  in  some 
places  be  approached  by  natural  caves  in  the  limestone  rock 
at  a  depth  of  fortyfeet  from  the  surface,  to  the  lower  basin 
of  Looh  Corrib.  The  scenery  in  this  neighbourhood  is  very 
striking  from  the  extent  or  water  on  all  sides,  and  the 
g^id  mountain  boundaries  rising  immediately  over  the 
western  diores  of  both  lakes. 

The  district  surrounding  the  head  of  Cluw  Bay  contains 
the  towns  of  Westport  and  Newport,  the  former  situated  on 
•  small  stream  running  into  the  south-eastern  angle  of  the 
bay,  and  the  latter  on  the  river  which  dischaives  the  waters 
of  Loch  Beltra  into  its  north-eastern  angle.  Westport  is  a 
well  built  and  handsome  town  ;  two  of  the  principal  streets 
run  parallel  to  the  river,  the  borders  of  which  are  laid 
out  as  a  public  walk,  with  rows  of  trees.  Westport  House, 
the  residence  of  the  marquis  of  Sligo,  by  much  the  finest 
mansion  in  the  county,  stands  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  town,  between  it  and  the  sea.  From  Westport  to  New- 
port the  head  of  Clew  Bay  is  studded  over  with  green  pas- 
inraUQ  inlands,  varying  in  site  from  a  few  acres  to  half  a 
mile  in  length,  ana  in  number  amounting  to  170.  The 
shore  along  the  head  of  the  bay  is  also  good  arable  and  pas- 
ture land,  and  is  worn  into  numerous  peninsulas  and  low 
promontories,  many  of  them  wooded,,  which  greatly  increases 
the  picturesque  effecL  On  one  of  these  promontories  is 
the  reudence  of  Sir  Samuel  O'Malley,  Bart,  a  considerable 
proprietor ;  and  at  Newport  also,  close  to  the  shore,  is  the 
seat  of  Sir  Richard  O'Donel,  another  owner  of  large  tracts 
in  the  neighbourhood.  The  whole  scenery  of  this  district 
is  remark^ly  striking ;  the  beauty  of  the  head  of  Clew  Bay, 
with  its  labyrinth  of  islands,-  in  particular,  would  appear  to 
have  been  generally  known  from  an  early  period,  as  they 
are  distinguished  as  '  the  Fortunate  Islands,*  in  an  ItoUan 
map  of  the  sixtemth  century. 

The  only  harbour  generally  frequented  on  the  northern 
ooast  is  that  of  KiUalla,  formed  by  the  embouchure  of  the 
river  Moy.  The  bay  is  a  square  of  about  five  miles  each 
way,  with  a  range  of  sandhills  extending  across  the  bottom. 
In  this  range  there  are  two  openings,  one  forming  the  bar  of 
the  Moy,  and  tlie  other  that  of  Killalla  harbour.  Formerly 
vessels  for  Ballina  entered  by  the  Killalla  bar,  and  sailed  by 
the  lagooo  at  the  back  of  the  sandhills  to  the  pool  of  Moyne. 
where  tiiey  discharged  by  lighters ;  but  since  the  execution 
of  some  improvements  in  the  Moy  a  few  years  since,  the 
navigation  has  been  direct;  and  vessels  of  200  tons  now 
sail  up  to  within  a  mile  of  Ballina.  From  Killalla  bay 
westward  the  coast  for  a  dlstence  of  twenty  miles  rises  in 
lofty  clifis,  affording  very  little  shelter  for  crafl  of  any  kind. 
There  are  coves  at  Balderig,  Port  Terlin,  and  Port-a-cloy, 
where  yawls  oan  be  kept,  but  these  places,  being  open  to  the 
,nor^  and  in  immediate  connection  with  the  main  sea,  are 
'  always  exposed  to  a  heavy  ground-swdL  The  last,  which  is  a 


nanow  inlet  bounded  by  steep  elifi  of  several  hundred  fbet 
in  height  on  both  sides,  has  a  depth  of  twenty-fbnr  fathoms 
at  its  mouth,  and  four  fathoms  close  in-shor«.  This  iron- 
bound  coast  oontinnes  to  Beawee  HmmI,  between  whidi  and 
the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  Mullet  is  the  entrtnee  to 
Broadhaven.  This  bay  consiste  at  «n  outer  and  an  inner 
harbour,  the  entranee  to  the  latter  being  somewhat  less 
than  half  a  mile  in  width,  in  fbor  fathoma  water.  The  land- 
locked basin  within  runs  op  seven  miles  to  Belmullet,  Mid 
affords  good  anchorage  throughout   The  only  use  to  whidi 
this  One  harbour  has  been  turned  is  the  protection  of  a  few 
row-boate  empL(^ed  in  the  fishenr.   The  western  shore  of 
the  Mullet  has  no  sfaelt^fbrvess^  of  burthen  ftirther  than 
that  afforded  in  western  gales  by  an  open  anehori^  undo- 
the  lee  of  the  Inniskea  islands  in  the  offing.   Tht  shores  of 
the  great  bay  of  Blacksod  Harbour  aflbrd  numerous  excel- 
lent roadsteads  and  several  sheltered  spots  well  adapted  fbr 
landing  cargoes.   Of  these  the  principal  ere  Tarmon  har- 
bour, Elly  harbour,  and  Salleen  harbour,  on  the  shore  of 
the  peninsula;  Belmullet  and  Qe^an,  at  the  head  of  the 
bay ;  and  Tallaghan  bay  and  the  sound  of  Aehtl,  on  the 
shore  of  the  mainland.   The  side  of  Achil  fheing  the  offing 
of  Clew  Bay  is  mostly  a  cliff  with  no  shelter  fbr  any  larger 
omft  than  boats,  which  may  be  drawn  up  on  the  Iwach  in 
one  or  two  coves.  The  southern  shore  of  Corraun  Aehil  is 
also  for  the  most  part  ironbound.   Neither  is  there  any 
good  shelter  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Murrisk  bounding  the 
lower  part  of  Clew  Bay  on  the  south ;  but  the  upper  end  , 
abounds  with  a  multitude  of  safe  and  excellent  anchorages, 
among  the  numerous  islands  between  the  creeks  of  New- 
port and  Westport  The  mouth  of  the  bay  also  being  covered 
fbr  one-third  of  its  breadth  by  Clare  Island,  the  whole  basin 
enjoys  a  considerable  shelter  fhim  the  prevalent  run  of  the 
sea.   The  remainder  of  the  coast  of  Murrisk  between  Clew 
Bay  and  the  Killery  possesses  no  harbours,  but  there  ia 
anchorage  in  westerly  winds  in  four  Ihthoms  water  under 
the  tee  of  Innisturk  Island  in  the  <^ng.   Innisbofin,  an- 
other island  constituting  part  of  this  county,  although  lying 
more  off  the  coast  of  Galway,  possesses  a  tolerable  harbour, 
which  was  esteemed  of  such  importance  in  the  time  of  the 
Commonwealth  as  to  be  made  the  site  of  a  small  block- 
house, the  ruins  of  which  still  remain.   The  KiUery  har- 
bour has  been  described  under  the  head  Galwat.   Small  | 
piers  have  been  constructed  from  time  to  time,  at  costs  varv-  i 
ing  ^m  100/.  to  2000/..  at  Killalla,  Belmullet,  Salleen,  ' 
Tarmon,  Bullsmouth,  Achil  Sound,  C3aie  bland,  CMdhead, 
Innisturk,  and  Bundurra. 

The  only  navigable  river  in  the  county  is  the  Moy.  An 
extended  system  of  inland  navigation  has  been  proposed 
[Connauqht],  but,  as  yet,  there  are  no  canals  within  the 
county. 

In  no  part  of  Ireland  has  the  want  of  good  roads  been 
more  felt,  or  have  their  advantages  been  more  Ailly  exhi- 
bited than  in  Mayo.  In  Iit02  there  was  no  road  whoever 
passable  fer  wheel-carriages  in  winter  through  western 
Tyrawley  and  the  entire  of  Erris,  a  tract  equal  in  area  to 
mauy  of  the  inland  counties,  and  the  district  about  Ballina 
was  very  ill  supplied  with  means  of  communication.  Roads 
have  now  been  constructed,  partly  by  government  and  partly 
by  grand  jury  assessments,  through  both  these  districts,  the 
chief  lines  being  from  Castlebar  to  Belmullet  through  the 
centre  of  lyrawley,  and  firom  Killalla  and  Ballina  eastward 
by  Swineford  towards  the  terminus  of  the  Royal  Canal. 
Other  good  roads,  from  Casllebar  to  Ballina  by  the  Puntoon. 
and  from  Ballina  by  Crossmblina  to  Belmullet,  have  also 
been  recently  ronstmeted.  The  district  of  Murrisk  has 
also  been  opened  by  a  new  and  excellent  road  from 
Westport  to  the  head  of  the  Killery  harbour,  where  it  joins 
the  line  of  government  road  through  Connemora.  The 
western  parts  of  Murrisk  are  still  unprovided  with  sufficient 
means  of  «)mmunication,  and  part  of  the  district  lying  along 
the  base  of  the  Slieve  Partry  mountains  next  to  Loch  Mask 
is  altogether  impassable  fbr  carriages.  The  champaign  part 
of  the  county  is  in  general  well  opened,  the  principal  line 
of  road  beingtbat  which  leads  fW)m  Westport  and  Castle- 
bar through  HoUymount  towards  Tuam. 

FrouT  the  vicinity  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  quantity  of  wet 
surface  exposed,  the  climate  of  tJie  western  districts  is  damp 
and  ungenial.  The  lev^  part  of  the  country,  having  the 
protection  of  so  great  a  barrier  of  mountain  in  the  direction 
,  of  the  prevalent  winds,  and  lying  open  towards  the  east 
and  south,  eigoys  a  climate  as  mild  as  most  of  Uie  midland 
eountiei.  From  the  remains  of/^manneJbiwts  on  die 
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eoHt  lod  the  ^iiutitiH  bog-timber  Jbtmd  ett  tbe  sides 
«f  tbe  nost  exposed  novntains  in  Muiriek  ud  firm,  it 
would  tppoir  uM  trsei  fimawljr  flourisbed  tbiongboiit 
tbe  western  dietrictp  vhere  it  is  found  wy  difficult  at 
ITOsent  to  rear  plaoitations  even  in  the  laoit  ihritered 
■pots. 

Qtologjf.—Tba  gooli^eel  straotnre  <rf  Mayo  resemblei. 
in  its  genwal  featiues,  tint  of  Oalway,  exhibiting  an  u^ 
ni^ensnC  of  primary  and  seotHxlaty  roeks  skirting  a  lime- 
stone bann.  As  usual,  the  champaign  district  and  the 
G«ld  ef  limeetoBo  are  co-extenaiTo,  the  primuy  and  seoond- 
uj  foTHtations  being  conflsod  to  Krru  and  western  Tyrav- 
lejr  on  tbe  north,  mm  to  liorriak  en  tbe  south.  It  baa  been 
remarked  that  in  many  of  tbe  western  bays  of  Ireland  the 
rock  which  forma  the  bed  or  bottom  of  tbe  bay  oonsista  of 
tbe  fioDtf  Unedtone,  while  the  prqjecting  {somentories 
siiuated  to  the  rnvth  and  aoatti  of  eaoh  are  eon^ioaed  of 
priaery  or  ttiDsitiaa  rocks.  This  obsflrvidon  ii  sthkiogly 
flliutnrted  in  Clew  Bay,  where  tbe  sea  reaehee  to  the  veige 
at  tbe  liDMelcne  plus  between  lofty  prMnontories  of  pri- 
mo)  nek  on  etdi  sid^  the  structure  of  the  bottom  of  the 
bay  being  maniliaated  hy  a  multitude  of  hmestone  islands 
rising  roond  its  appw  extnnuty.  Tbe  eskers  which  occur 
tbrougbout  tbe  limestone  plain  near  WeatpcHrt  exhibit 
traces  of  a  current  setting  towards  Clew  Bay.  Near  Loch 
Conn  and  Killalls  they  indicate  a  current  running  nortb- 
vard  in  the  line  of  the  Moy.  The  vergea  the  i^in  are, 
■s  is  usual  in  simUerly  situated  diatriots,  tiaToned  by  nu- 
merous Subterraneona  ehuinels,  remarkable  instances  of 
whidi  occur  at  Cong,  and  in  the  courses  of  tbe  rivers 
Ajle  and  Owendoff,  tbe  lattw  of  which  has  a  subter- 
nnesB  course  of  two  miles  near  Sbnile,  where  it  forms 
Ibe  eonoty  boundaiT.  Tbe  MnlUnmere  alao^  a  atriftam  de- 
MHodii^  Ron  Ne^in,  rani  underground  for  about  three 
miles. 

Tim  soutbera  Mif  of  Horrisk,  embracing  the  Furm- 
namore,  Partry,  and  Muilrea  groups,  belongs  to  the  n-au- 
wseke  series ;  towards  the  plain  in  the  valley  of  the  Ayle, 
a  tract  of  yellow  sandstone  lies  between  tbe  day-slate  of 
this  formation  and  the  flcetz  limestone.  Patches  of  lime- 
stone also  occur  in  some  places  in  this  valley.  The  northern 
dimian  of  Murriak  (^insists  mainly  of  tniearslate  with  pro- 
trnsioQs  of  granite  and  quartz,  bordered  aloiig  the  north- 
vestem  coast  towards  Clew  Bay  by  a  tract  of  oid  red  sand- 
ltoa^  which  rises  again  on  tbe  southern  and  eastern  aide  of 
tbe  opposite  island  of  Clare,  overlying  the  granite  of  which 
tbe  Bueleos  of  thai  island  consists.  Of  the  quarts  pretru- 
■ioDs  in  tbe  mioa-ekte  field  ef  nwtbwn  Murrisk,  the  chief 
ii  the  peak  of  Croegh  Patrick.  The  exterior  rangee  of  tbe 
Dordieni  mountain  district  consist  ehiefy  of  dd  red  sand- 
itwe  interposed  between  the  mica-slate  of  the  primary  field 
ofl^wley  and  Bnrv  and  tbe  larta  limestone  of  tbe  cham- 
paign. This  tract  evidently  behmgi  to  the  same  formation 
vhieb  shows  itself  in  the  north-WeatoTMumsk  and  in  Clare 
Island.  It  ooDstitutes  tbe  southern  portion  of  Corraun 
Acbil,  a  portion  of  tbe  range  of  Nephin  Bay,  and  tbe  entire 
group  of  Croagb  Moyle,  ftom  whieh,  sweeping  morthwaid 
between  the  base  of  Great  Nephin  and  Loch  Gmn,  it  forUis 
tbe  boundary  between  the  miorslaite  field  »ad  the  limestone 
of  tbe  Tslleyof  the  Moy  thrburbout  the  whole  extent  of 
Tjrawley.  The  micapdate  field,  ae  it  stretches  nortbwvd, 
medes,  and  near  tbe  coast  eonstitutea  but  a  nnall  portion 
of  tbe  district  tinmt  Broadbavan.  The  limestone  traot  has 
scorrespmdiDg  nteHsbn  in  that  direetiou,  oceupying  the 
grealar  part  of  north-«astern  Tyrawley.  but  nowhere  reaeh- 
UK  to  the  sea,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  an  extensive 
Seld  of  yeUow  sandstone  and  oonglomerate  reaching  from 
tbe  iKHth-east  of  Erria  to  Killalla.  Throughout  the  great 
mics-state  field,  comprising  all  Srris,  the  Mullet,  the  island 
or  Aohil,  and  soutb^  Tyrawley  as  for  eastward  as  great 
Nephin,  granite  and  quartz  protrusions  are  of  frequent 
MctUTenee,  generally  constituting  the  loftiest  and  most 
itiikiDgflleratiooiof  Ae  different  mountain-chains.  Granite 
H^n  rises  on  tbe  opposite  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Moy  in 
tne  Slieve  Gamph  mountains  over  Foxford,  supporting 
Uuiks  of  mica-slate  as  in  tbe  t^posite  range  of  Nephin. 
Tbnwgbout  the  primary  diatriot  iron-wo  is  abundant,  and 
lihHHBflries  bnve  been  worked  near  Tallagban  bay  and  in 
tbe  vall^  of  tbe  Oael.  but  are  now  given  up  from  want  of 
fuel  IndioMiona  ttf  coal  an  said  to  nave  been  obswved  in 
Mieve  Camott,  and  depoeitt  of  manganese  occur  near  Weet- 
poit,  but  St  presMit  there  are  no  nuoing  operations  carried 
on  in  this  coontf  beyond  the  qwnying  of  aktea  Mwble 


saseeptiUe  tii  a  good  polish  has  been  raiaed  in  aovwii  pirts 

of  the  barony  of  Murrisk. 

Soil,  4*.-~Tb»  soils  of  the  efaampaign  tract  ace  in  geoerri 
similar  to  those  of  other  limestone  diatricta:  the  beat  Ue 
about  Bella,  Claremorrie,  and  Hollvmonnton  the  south, 
and  round  Ballina  on  the  north.  Towards  tbe  Slim  ud 
Roscommon  hordera  the  soil  is  light  and  moory ;  it  la  liglit 
also  throughout  the  greater  part  ttf  the  trwt  borderinff  on 
GalwLy,  but  of  a  deep  and  rich  quali^  near  Cong  ud  ung 
the  eastern  shore  of  Loch  Mask. 

Tbe  tillage  lands  in  the  immediate  neighbouriiood  of 
Wastpoft  have  been  for  the  most  part  rcebimed  from  a 
oompotatively  moory  state ;  but  more  northward  towards 
Newport  the  soil  is  naturally  sweet,  and  produces  large  cropa 
of  tne  best  oats.  Throughout  both  mountain  districts, 
north  and  south  of  Clew  Bay,  cultivation  od\j  oecura 
in  detached  patches.  In  Murrisk  however  and  Tyrawley 
are  good  tracts  of  upland  pasture  whieh  answer  well  for  the 
breeding  of  wung  cattle,  though  not  equal  to  the  flitteniog 
of  sto(^  The  common  ftoee  throughout  tiie  north  and 
west  of  tbe  county  is  the  dry  stone-wall,  or  in  the  moory 
parts  sod-ditches.  In  tbe  central  district  and  towards  the 
twrders  of  Galway  sod-dilebes  and  quickset-hedges  are 
general,  but  wherever  stones  can  be  easily  had,  dry  w^ls 
are  preferred  by  the  country  formers.  The  following  table 
exhibits  the  sales  of  grain  in  the  principal  market-towns  in 
the  under-mentioned  years.  The  oats  ^own  in  Itfoyo  are  of 
a  superior  quality,  but  the  wheat  is  in  general  inforior  to 
that  of  Galway:— 
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The  coast  fishery,  which  might  be  rendered  very  produo* 
tive,  gave  occasional  occupation,  in  1636,  to  3768  ^hermen. 
Tbe  craft  employed  oontisted  of  4  balf-deeked  vessels^  12 
open  aafl-beata,  and  677  row-boatt.  The  prineipal  filling- 
bank  on  the  north  Uea  between  Downpetriek  Head  vm 
Broadbavan,  at  about  3  nOas  finm  the  Aon,  in  30  to  49 
fothomsnter,  where  tuibot,  sole,  cod,  ling,  haddock,  and  bake 
are  taken.  Between  the  Stags  of  Broaiuiaven  (insular  roeks 
in  the  offing  of  that  bay)  and  the  island  of  Beoth  Inntakea 
is  another  Mink,  in  18  to  30  fathoms  water,  on  which  the 
same  fi«b  abound.  From  40  to  SO  mdea  due  West  of  Aebil 
Head  some  fish  are  taken  [Galwat]  ;  but  this  fishery,  re- 
quiring vessels  of  a  boKer  sort  than  are  here  in  use,  has 
been  almost  wholly  abandoned.  Bltcksod  Bay  and  Clew 
Be^  also  contain  extensive  fishing-banks  for  tnrbot,  sole, 
plaice,  Stc,  and  vast  quantities  of  oysters  and  lobsters  may 
be  taken  on  ttie  shores  ef  both.  The  herring-fisbny  is 
chiefiy  prosecuted,  in  Ue  season>  near  tbe  mouth  of  tbe 
great  Ktllery  harbour. 

Tbe  principal  river  flsheiics  in  tbe  ebunty  an  thoiB  1^ 
the  Moy,  B^lyMoy,  and  Newport  riven.  The  ialnon- 
flshery  on  the  first  lets  for  IMOf.  per  annvm ;  die  others 
are  preserved  by  tbe  prbpt^tors.  In  the  Newport  river 
salmon  are  in  perfoct  order  all  tbe  year  round. 

Tbe  condition  of  tbe  labouring  elasses  is  somewhat  better 
in  the  remote  a*d  ihinly-inbabited  trttcta  than  in  tbe  idain. 
From  id.  void.  A  day  for  100  working  days  in  tbe  year  is 
tbe  evwsge  rate  of  wages  in  most  paru  of  the  county  {  but 
in  some  districts  the  working;  days  do  not  average  more 
than  30  in  the  year.  There  is  much  wretchedness  among 
tbe  peasantry  ta  tbe  nortb-easteril  parts  of  tbe  county ;  ana 
although  the  people  of  the  mountainous  west^  districts,  in 
years  of  ordinary  productiveness,  are  rather  better  provided 
with  the  neoessaries  of  life  tiian  tbe  residents  on  tne  plain, 
tbey  have  occasionally,  especially  in  Brris  ud  Acbil,  beeft 
reduced  to  aH  ntremity  of  distress  scarcely  ever  experienced 
in  any  other  part  of  Ireland,  by  fluluree  in  dieir  oMps. 

Th»e  is  *  lane  number  ef  Mident  gently :  of  the  ne» 
bflitv,  tbe  mwtmt  of  Bl)^  and  Lord  Qraninenwethe  obit 
rosi&ntfc  Digitized  by  VjOOv  iC 
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The  mBDufacture  of  lineni  is  carried  oo  to  a  coniidmble  ; 
extent  "by  the  country  people :  the  eloth  it  genmUy  sold 
green  by  the  small  numuftcturers,  and  bleadbed  ia  other 
eounties.    At  Bekloie  near  Westport  are  flutorie*  on  a 
hu^  scale  for  linen  and  eotton  ftbiica.  There  is  also 
throughout  tha  county  the  usaal  boaw  taanufiuture  of 
frieies  and  eoarse  vooUens.  In  1831  thne  vera  in  Mayo  16  ^ 
bleachers,  10  leed-makers,  17S0  veavers,  A  brewers,  11 ' 
com-dealeiR,  8  tobanxmiste,  3  maltsters,  58  millen,  and 
154  coopers. 

Mayo  is  divided  into  the  baronies  of  Errit  (half  barony) 
on  the  north-west,  containing  only  hamlets  and  villages : 
T^^awley  on  the  north,  oontaining  the  towns  of  Ballina, 
population  (independent  of  the  portion  in  Sl^)  5510; 
killalla,  pop.  1125;  and  Croesmolina,  pop.  1481 :  Gailenm 
the  north-east,  containing  the  towns  of  Foxford,  pop.  1068, 
and  Swineford,  pop.  813:  Ctu/eUo  on  the  east,  cmtaining 
the  town  of  Ballaghadereen,  pop.  1 147 :  ClanawrrtM  on  the 
south-oaiit,  containing  the  town  of  Qaremorris,  pop.  1476 : 
KUmaine  on  the  sonth,  containing  the  town  of  BaHinrobe, 
pop.  2604,  and  the  villue  of  Shrule,  pop.  507 :  Cam  in 
the  oentr^  containing  ue  town  of  Castleba^  [Castlbbaa], 
pop.  6373,  and  vUlage  of  Minola,  pop.  450 :  Mwrrith  on  the 
Boutb-west,  containing  the  town  of  Westport,  pop.  4448: 
and  Burrithoole  on  the  west,  containing  the  town  of  New- 
port, pop.  1235. 

Castlebar  is  the  only  corporate  town  in  the  county:  its 
charter  bears  date  the  1 1  th  of  James  I.  The  corporation  is 
now  extinct. 

Westport  is  a  place  of  considerable  commercial  activity. 
The  exports  of  corn,  meal,  provisions,  and  other  agricultural 
produce,  in  1836.  amounted  to  11,800  tons,  of  the  value  of 
87,805/. :  the  imports  in  Uie  same  year,  consisting  princi- 
pally of  coals,  iron,  sugar,  flax-seed,  tallow,  vaa  salt, 
amounted  to  the  value  of  28,51 71. 

Ballina  bat  also  a  lai^  and  increasing  trade  in  agricul- 


tural produce.  The  exports  in  1836  amounted  to  nearly 
9000  tons  of  com  and  meal  and  500  tons  of  provisions,  of  a 
valoe,  indnding  a  small  export  of  kelp,  hides,  and  feathers, 
of  7(^5681.  The  imports  in  the  same  year  were  to  the 
value  of  13,538/. 

The  exports  from  Newport  in  the  same  year  amounted  tc< 
the  value  of  S869/.,  and  consisted  wholly  of  com.  There 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  any  imports.  In  the  same 
year  the  exports  from  Belmullet  amounted  to  the  value  of 
2940/. 

Prior  to  the  U  nion  Mayo  was  represented  by  four  members, 
two  for  the  ooun^  and  two  for  the  borough  of  Castlebar.  The 
representation  is  now  limited  to  the  two  county  members.  I  n 
1837  the  constituency  consisted  of  1350voters.  The  assizes  are 
held  at  Castlebar;  and  quartei^sessions  at  Castlebar, West- 
port,  Ballina,  Clar«norris,  and  Ballinrobe.  On  January  1. 
1836,  the  police  fiiroe  ti  the  county  consisted  of  7  chief 
constables  of  the  flrat  chus,  2  seoond-olaas  ditto,  46  eon- 
BUbles.  SOS  saboonatables,  and  15  horae,  the  east  of  main- 
taining wfaioh  establishment  amounted,  Ibr  the  year  183S, 
to  10,142/.  13f.  \d.,  of  which  4853/.  16f.  4if.  was  chargeable 
against  the  county.  The  total  number  of  prisoners  enarged 
with  criminal  offences  who  were  committed  to  the  county 
gaol  in  the  year  1836  was  1115,  of  whom  1002  were  males 
and  153  were  females.  Of  these  230  males  and  1 1  females 
could  read  and  write  at  the  time  of  their  committal,  306 
males  and  42  females  could  read  only,  437  males  and  85 
females  could  neither  read  nor  write,  and  of  the  remainder 
the  instruction  could  not  be  ascertained.  The  district  lu- 
natic asylum  is  at  Ballinasloe,  in  the  county  of  Galway. 
The  county  infirmary  is  at  Castlebar,  and  there  are  dispen- 
saries in  all  the  towns  and  larae  villujea.  In  1836  there 
were  ibur  newspapers  puUisheain  this  eoun^,  to  which 
50,925  stamps  were  issued  daring  that  year.  There  are 
seven  barracks  in  the  county,  a^Ming  accommodation  for 
1200  men,  but  they  an  only  partially  ooonpied  at  preaent. 
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Hisiory,  This  county  formed  part  of  the  grant  made 
by  King  Henry  II.  to  William  Fitz-Adelm  de  Burgho  about 
the  year  1180.  It  would  appear  that  the  new  possessor 
had  very  soon  made  a  permanent  settlement,  as  in  the  24th 
year  of  the  reign  of  King  Henry  III.,  the  ^n  king  of 
Connaugbt  made  a  journey  to  England  to  complain  of  the 
invasion  of  his  territory  by  the  family  of  the  Burkes.  The 
lord-justice  of  Ireland  was  on  that  occasion  commanded  to 
'  root  out  that  unjust  plantation,  which  Hubert,  earl  of 
Kent,  had,  ia  the  time  of  his  greatness,  planted  in  tboee 
rarts but  the  command  was  never  acted  on,  Richard  de 
Burgho  having  obtained  a  new  grant  of  all  Connaught 
after  the  death  of  O'Connor,  the  then  king.  There  is  very 
little  known  of  the  subsequent  proceedings  of  the  settlers 
until  the  period  of  the  great  rebellion  succeeding  the  assas- 
sination of  William  de  Burgho,  earl  of  Ulster,  in  a.d.  1333. 
[BiLFAST.]  About  this  time  Mayo  was  a  county,  as  appears 
by  a  roll  of  the  49th  Edward  IH..  preserved  in  the  chancery 
of  Ireland.  It  foil  away  however  fVom  all  subjection  to  the 
Ene^sh  law  immediately  aft^  the  murder  of  the  earl ;  for 
some  of  the  younger  branches  of  the  Burke  &mil^,  seeing 
that  the  entire  province  of  Connaught  would  be  mherited 
by  hia  in&nt  uughter  (who  afterwards  married  Lionel, 
duke  of  darenoe,  and  so  gave  the  crown  its  title  to  the 
inhcvitauoe  in  the  person  of  Henry  VII.},  seized  upon  the 
eounties  of  Galway  and  Mayo,  and,  to  avoid  the  conse- 
quence* of  their  usurpation,  not  only  cast  off  all  allegiance 
to  the  English  law,  but  renounced  their  English  names 
Mtd  habits,  idsntifying  themselves  and  their  followers  in 
all  respects  with  the  native  Irish.  The  name  chosen  by 
Edmund  de  Burgho,  who  seised  on  Mayo,  was  MacWilliam 
Oyghter,  or  MaoWOliam  '  the  &rther,'  to  distinguish  hi* 


family  from  that  of  MaeWilliam  Eighter,  or '  the  hither,' 
who  had  in  like  manner  usurped  Galway. 

All  the  followers  of  the  familyin  the  county  followed  his 
example.  The  D'Exesters,  or  D'Exons,  took  the  name  of 
MacJonlan  ;  the  Nangles.  or  fiEunily  of  De  Angulo,  look 
that  of  MacCostello ;  and  of  the  inferior  foroilies  of  the  De 
Burghos,  some  look  the  names  of  MacHubbatd,  MacDavid, 
MaoPhilben,  &c.  From  this  time  till  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elisabeth  the  MacWilliam  of  the  day  continued  to  exercise 
the  authority  of  an  independent  potentate.  Many  families 
from  Galway  and  Ulster  put  themselves  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  sneoessive  chien,  and  it  is  probably  to  this  period 
the  first  introduction  of  many  of  the  most  prevalent 
names  at  present  in  the  county — Blalw,  Brown,  Kirwan, 
Macdonnell,  &c.— is  to  be  referred.  The  first  step  towards 
a  return  to  English  law  and  mannas  was  made  in  1575, 
when  the  then  MacWilliam,  accompanied  by  the  O'Malley 
and  a  number  of  the  clan  Donnell,  came  to  Galway  and 
made  hia  submission,  consenting  to  pay  250  marks  per 
annum  for  his  country,  and  to  ^low  his  followers  to  hold 
by  English  tenure.  This  chieftain  is  described  by  Sir 
Henry  Siduey,  who  received  bis  submission,  as  unable  to 
speak  English,  though  converaing  fluently  in  Latin.  The 
county  was  shortly  uler  again  declared  shire  ground.  The 
Burkes  howevw  soon  be^n  to  repine  under  the  new  go- 
vernment, and,  after  many  complaints,  broke  into  rebellion, 
in  which  they  were  joined  by  the  ckn  Donnells,  Joyces, 
and  otlier  families  in  the  south  of  the  county.  To  appease 
these  tumulu  Sir  Richard  Bingham  marched  to  Ballinrobe 
on  the  12th  July,  1586.  and  having  razed  several  castles  of 
the  Burkes  aud  Macdonnells.  and  given  the  rebels,  who 
had  been  joined  b](^,^fg^^^<_flg9^tO«Iesmen,  a 
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»giu]  defemt  at  Ardnuee,  on  <ba  Vm^  tuoeeeded  in  re- 
aoriog  the  eounty  to  tnnquiUito.  The  old  &milies  of 
Mayo,  in  general,  took  part  in  the  rebellion  of  1641  and 
the  suoeeeding  wars,  and  very  extensive  forfeitures  vere 
ihe  consequence.  Tlie  forfeitures  consequent  on  the  war 
<jf  the  Revolution  extended  to  19,294  acres,  of  an  estimated 
total  value,  at  that  time,  of  37,598/.  3$.  The  fiunilies  of 
Burke.  Browne,  and  Dillon  were  those  chiefly  affected. 
During  these  troubles  faovever  Mayo  was  not  the  scene  of 
any  military  operations  of  importance ;  the  only  memorable 
event  of  that  kind,  since  the  battle  of  Ardnaree,  being  the 
invasion,  by  the  Freneh,  under  General  Humbert,  in  1798. 
Tbeinvadii^  force  omisistedof  1100  rank  and  file  only; 
but  sud)  vaa  the  alarm  caused  by  their  unexpected  descend 
that  they  eaafly  earried  the  towns  of  Killalla  and  Ballina ; 
and,  beinv  joined  bv  a  la^  body  of  the  peasantry,  defeated 
Genetal  Lake,  at  the  head  ot  6000  Bten,  before  the  town 
of  Castlebar.  [Castlbbjul]  The  sumnider  of  the  invading 
force  at  Ballinamuck  however  soon  zestwed  tranquilli^. 
[LsrrBiH.] 

The  antiquities  of  the  ooan^  are  chiefly  ecdesiastical. 
There  are  round  towers  at  Killdla,  Turk^h,  Meelick,  and 
Balla.  At  Gong  are  the  remaius  of  a  splendid  abbey,  origin- 
ally founded  in  the  seventh  century,  and  re-edified  by  0'0>n- 
nor  in  the  twelfth.  An  archiepiscopal  crozier  of  surprisingly 
beautiful  workmanship,  made  by  command  of  Turlogh 
O'Connor,  the  fother  of  Roderick,  the  last  native  king  of 
Ireland,  and  |n«aerved  at  Cong  until  very  recently,  is  now 
in  the  posesssion  of  the  Boyal  Irish  Aoademy.  At  Bally- 
hannis  axe  the  rains  of  a  laigely  endowed  abbey  founded  by 
Ihe  fiunily  of  Nangle.  Very  fine  remains  of  a  Franciscan 
friary  at  Hc^e,  founded  by  William  de  Burgfao,  are  still 
standing.  Rosaerk  abbey,  in  the  same  neighbourhood, 
built  by  the  Joyces  in  the  fifteenth  centunr,  is  another  very 
striking  ruin.  Rathbran,  also  near  the  Moy,  but  of  which 
all  traces  have  now  dis^peared,  was  a  foundation  of  the 
Jordans,  the  remains  of  whose  castles  are  very  numerous 
throughout  the  barony  of  Gallen.  The  remains  of  Ballin- 
tubber  abbey,  seven  miles  from  Ballinrobe,  are  among  the 
most  el^ant  specimens  of  early  architecture  in  Ireund. 
It  was  founded  by  Cathal  O'Connor  about  the  latter  end  of 
the  twelfth  century.  Numwous  other  remains  of  religious 
houses  founded  1^  the  Ihmilies  of  De  Burgh.  C^Malley, 
and  Naii^[le,  tbzou^hout  the  county,  are  enumerated. 

The  mOitary  aniuitiities  are  not  in  general  of  mudi  ex- 
tent or  internt.  Carrig-a-Nile.  near  Newp<nt,  is  said  to 
have  been  a  stronghold  of  Grace  O'Malley,  a  daughter  of 
that  MaoWilliam  who  submitted  in  1575,  still  commonly 
known  in  Ireland  by  the  name  of  Giana  Naile,  and  cele- 
brated for  her  exploits  against  the  English,  especially  by 
sea.  Doona  Castle,  on  the  shore  of  Tullaghan  bay,  was 
another  seat  of  the  Oltfalieys,  and  is  still  a  place  of  con- 
siderable extent :  so  also  is  Inver  Castl^  on  the  shore  of 
Broadhaven,  which  probably  belonged  to  the  same  family. 
On  a  detached  rock,  near  Downpatrick  Head,  are  the  re- 
markable ruins  of  Doonbriste,  or  *  Broken  Castle,*  so  called 
from  certain  remains  of  an  antient  building  on  the  cli^ 
conemnding  exactly  with  other  ruins  situated  on  the  sum- 
mit of  a  detached  ro^  standing  in  tiie  sea  about  300  yards 
ctt,  which  is  hence  inferred  to  have  parted  from  the  main- 
land in  some  oonvulsion  of  natnn.  None  of  the  other  feudal 
remains  are  worth  notice. 

The  eounty  expenses  are  defrayed  by  grand  jury  present- 
ments. The  amount  levied  in  1835  was  27,051/.  14».  7^ 
of  wliich  60031.  14s.  Ift^  was  for  repayment  of  government 
loans.  S565L  7«.  9d.  for  police.  9457^  9s.  6^  forpublic 
institutions,  and  salaries,  &c.,  and  6025/.  3«.  21d.  for  the 
construction  and  repair  of  roi^  and  bridges. 

(Siaiittical  Survey  qf  Mm/o,  Dublin,  1802;  Frazer's 
Guide  through  Iretmd,  Dublin,  ]838  ;   Second  Report  of 
Raiiuaa  Cammienonert  far  Irtlaad;  Cox's  History  of 
Ireland;  ParUamentary  Reports  and  Piq)ert.) 
MAYOR.  [BoBonoHs  op  Enouuid  and  Wales.] 
MAYOW.  TChxmistoy.] 
MAYPU.  feiiLx.] 
MAZANDERAN.  [Persia.] 

MAZAAIN,  Cardinal.  [Anne  of  Austria;  Lems  XIV.] 
MAZEPPA,  Hetman  (that  is,  communder-in-chief)  of 
the  Cossacks  of  tbe  Ukraine,  has  become  celebrated  by  a 
poem  of  head  Byron,  which  has  for  its  subject  his  extraiw- 
oiuary  adventure.  Ho  was  the  son  of  a  Polish  gentleman 
in  Fodolta,  and  served  for  some  time  as  a  page  at  the  court 
of  King  John  CasimirCwbo  reigned  1648— 16$8)»  where  he 
T.a  Na916 


acquired  some  education:  On  his  letam  to  hu  native  pro* 
vince  be  carried  on  an  intrigue  with  the  wife  of  one  «his 
neighbours.  Being  surprised  by  the  offended  husband,  he 
was  bound  by  his  orders,  according  to  the  currant  stny, 
to  one  of  those  wild  horses  which  roam  in  a  half  savage 
state  about  the  Ukraine,  and  the  animal  was  turned 
loose.  The  frightened  horse  ran  with  his  unwilling 
burden,  till  it  reached  the  country  of  the  Cossacks,  where 
Mazeppa,  who  was  in  a  senseless  state,  was  released 
team  his  dangerous  position,  ^eing  restored  to  health 
by  the  kind  treatment  of  the  Cossacks,  be  entered  into  their 
service,  and  rose  by  degrees  to  the  rank  of  their  snpreme 
commander.  This  romantic  story  of  the  horse  seems  scarcely 
credible,  and  one  might  reasonably  doubt  if  a  man  could 
escape  with  his  hfo  under  such  oircunistances.  The  point 
has  at  last  been  settled  in  a  satisfoctory  manner  by  the 
contemporary  memoirs  of  Fassek,  which  were  lately  pub- 
lished in  Pdish.  According  to  that  author,  Maxeppa  was 
bound  by  the  offended  husband  to  the  same  horse  on  wUch 
he  had  come  to  pay  his  addresses  to  the  wife.  The  horsey 
being  let  loose,  carried  its  master  back  to  his  own  house, 
and  the  shame  which  Mazeppa  felt  at  having  been  exposed 
in  such  a  manner  induced  him  to  leave  his  native  land  and 
retire  among  the  Cossacks.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
reasons  which  induced  Mazeppa  to  take  that  step,  he  soon 
distinguished  himself  by  bis  bodily  strength,  great  courage, 
natural  abilities,  and  some  acquirements,  so  that  be  became 
general-adjutant  and  secretary  of  Hetman  Samoilowieb, 
and  aftw  his  death  in  16S7  was  chosen  to  fill  his  place. 

The  Cossacks  of  the  Ukraine,  who  were  organised  by 
King  Stephen  Battory  (who  died  in  lji86),  rebelled  against 
Poland  in  1648,  and  being  unable  to  maintain  themselves 
as  an  independent  nation,  they  submitted  to  the  czar  of 
Muscovy  in  1654,  on  condition  that  all  their  liberties  and 
privileges  should  be  preserved.  But  the  Muscovites  soon 
began  to  encroach  on  their  liberties,  and  attempted  to  con- 
vert tbe  Ukraine  into  a  province  and  govern  it  like  the  other 
parts  of  their  empire.  Mazeppa,  who  was  much  in  fovour 
with  Peter  the  (xreat,  to  whom  he  had  rendered  many 
eminent  services,  was  strongly  attached  to  the  liberties  of 
his  adopted  country,  and  is  said  to  have  made  strong  Vbt 
useless  rei^esenlations  against  their  violation.  The  victories 
of  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  induced  Mueppa,  notwithstand- . 
ing  his  great  a^  for  he  was  then  about  seventy,  to  enter 
into  a  negotiation  with  him  for  the  independence  of  tbe 
Ukraine,  which  Charles  promised  to  establish  if  Mazeppa 
would  join  him  with  his  forces.  Tbe  negoUation  was  dia- 
covered  by  two  colonels  of  the  Cossack  army,  named  Xskra 
and  Koczubey,  wbo  reported  it  to  Peter  the  Grreat  Petar 
was  however  so  confident  in  Mazeppa's  fidelity,  that  he  gave 
up  both  the  colonels  as  calumniators  to  Mazeppa,  who  or- 
dered them  to  be  beheaded. 

According  to  his  agreement  with  Mazeppa,  Charles 
turned  irom  the  high  road  to  Moscow,  which  he  was  pur- 
suing, to  the  south,  in  order  to  join  Mazeppa  and  spend  the 
winter  in  the  rich  Ukraine,  but  the  disssters  which  befell 
his  army  on  a  march  during  the  severe  winter  of  ]708<9 
reduced  it  to  a  wretched  condition;  whilst  the  designs  of 
Mazeppa  being  discovered,  his  capita),  Batnrin,  was  taken, 
aftw  a  desperate  resistance,  by  the  troops  of  Peter,  and 
Mazeppa,  being  deserted  by  his  army,  joined  Charles  with  an 
inconsiderable  force.  After  the  batUe  of  Paltava  he  retirad 
with  Chafes  to  the  Turkish  territory,  where  he  died  soon 
after. 

MAZZUOLI.  [Parmigiano] 
MEACO.  or  KIO.  [Japan.] 

MEAD,  RICHARD,  M.D.,  was  born  near  Loudon  in 
1675,  and  after  studying  in  some  of  the  most  celebrated  of 
the  continental  schools,  took  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medi 
cine  at  Padua  in  1695.  On  his  return  to  England,  obtain- 
ing considerable  reputation  in  his  practice,  he  was  appointed 
in  1703  physician  to  St.  Thomas  s  Hospital,  and  in  1711 
anatomical  lecturer  at  Surgeons*  HalL  He  was  also  elected 
a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  CoUege  of  Physicians,  and  was  phy- 
sician to  George  11.  On  the  death  of  his  chief  patron,  the 
celebrated  Dr.  RadcUffe,  Mead  became  the  most  renowned 
physician  of  the  day,  and  was  obliged  to  relinquish  all  his 
public  offices.  He  employed  the  greater  part  of  the  wealth 
which  he  obtained  from  his  practice,  in  the  patronage  oi 
science  and  literature,  and  in  collecting  pictures,  and  a 
very  valuable  library,  of  which  he  bequeathed  the  greater 
part  to  the  College  of  Physicians.    He  died  in  1754. 

Mead-s  principal  '^^^^^.M^^^^^l^ 
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Foiions,*  London,  1702 ;  '  De  impeno  solis  et  lunio  in  cor- 
pMft  hiimana,  ct  morbis  inde  oriuudis,'  1 704 ;  *  A  ^ort  Dis- 
course  coDceming  Pestilential  Contagion,*  17'i0,  which  was 
written  at  the  request  of  the  secretary  of  state,  in  reference 
to  the  contagions  nature  of  the  plague  then  raging  at  Mar- 
seille, (br  the  preventioQ  of  which  Mead  recommended  the 
most  rigorous  measures  of  quarantine  and  disinfection. 
Some  mpers  on  Grecian  coins  struck  in  honour  of  physi- 
cians, iVom  which  he  inferred  many  interesting  &cts  m  the 
historr  of  medicine,  and  on  which  he  had  a  long  discussion 
with  Dr.  Conyera  Middleton.  *  On  the  Scurvy.'  1 749 ;  this 
was  published  as  an  appendix  to  the  account  of  the  method 
of  ventilating  the  holds  of  ships  then  lately  invented  by 
Sutton.  'On  Small-pox  and  Measles,*  1748;  containing 
a  ftill  account  of  inoculation,  of  which  he  had  witnessed 
the  Unt  experiments  in  this  country  on  some  condemned 
prisoners.  '  Medicina  Sacra,  seu  de  Morbis  insisnioribus 
qai  in  Bibliis  memorantor,*  1 748 ;  '  Monita  et  Fnecepta 
Medica,*  I7S1,  oontaining  a  general  summary  of  his  medical 
experience.  All  these  works,  both  individually  and  ooUoc- 
tively,  passed  through  several  editions  in  this  country,  as 
well  as  in  Germany,  France,  and  Italy. 

(Authentic  Memoirs  of  the  Life  Richard  Mead,  by 
Matthew  Maty,  M.D.,  8vo.,  London,  1755.) 

MEADOW  SAFFRON.  [Colchicum.] 

MEADOWS  are  properly  low  grounds  on  the  banks  of 
rivers,  which,  beinr  Kept  moist  by  their  situation,  and  also 
occasionally  flooded  by  the  rise  of  the  waters,  are  best 
adapted  for  the  growtn  of  grass,  and  are  generally  mown 
for  nay.  Some  meadows  of  great  extent,  belonging  to  a 
community  or  district,  in  which  eveoy  inhabitant  haa  a 
right  to  auid  his  cattle  to  graze,  under  certain  r^pihUionB, 
are  never  mown. 

When  the  number  of  those  who  have  a  right  of  common 
pasture  is  not  very  great,  they  ftequently  agree  among 
themselves  to  abstain  from  depasturing  the  meadows  in 
spring,  and,  dividing  them  into  pcvtions,  each  makes  hay  of 
his  share ;  after  which  the  cattle  are  admitted  in  common 
for  the  remainder  of  the  season.  Thus  a  common  meadow 
is  inverted  into  a  Latnnuu  meadow,  that  is,  a  meadow 
which  becomes  a  common  pasture  after  the  1st  of  August, 
this  being  the  time  when  it  is  supposed  that  all  the  hay  has 
been  made  and  secured. 

When  meadows  are  private  property  they  become  much 
more  valuable.  The  flooding  is  encouraged  or  prevented, 
according  to  circumstances,  and  in  many  cases  artificial 
irrigatitm  is  adopted.  [iBBiOi^TtON.]  If  they  are  exposed 
to  be  too  often  inundated,  they  are  protected  by  dams  and 
slnioes. 

The  herbage  of  low  wet  meadows  is  genially  coarser 
and  less  nutritious  than  that  of  those  wnich  lie  higher: 
hence  upland  hay,  as  it  is  called,  is  preferred  fbr  the  better 
sort  of  cattle.  Good  grass  land,  to  which  the  floods  never 
rise,  is  often  called  mwdow  land  when  the  natural  herbage 
is  permanent,  and  frequently  made  into  hay. 

Upland  meadows  are  very  valuable  wherever  there  is  a 
demand  for  good  hay.  A  considerable  degree  of  attention 
is  required  to  make  them  most  productive.  Not  being 
annually  recruited  by  flooding,  they  would  soon  degenerate 
if  some  pains  were  not  taken  to  keep  up  their  natural  fer- 
tili^.  This  may  be  done  in  various  ways:  the  most  obvious 
is  to  recruit  them  fl^uently  with  the  richest  animal  and 
Testable  manure,  which,  being  spread  over  the  8urliu»  at 
a  time  when  showers  are  abundant,  that  is,  either  early  in 
spring  or  immediatrty  after  midsummer,  is  washed  down  to 
the  roots  of  the  grass.  A  rapid  growth  is  thus  produced, 
which  is  soon  perceived  by  comparing  the  appearance  of  a 
meadow  which  has  been  manured  with  that  of  one  left  in 
its  natural  state.  It  has  been  asserted  by  many  agricul- 
tural authors  that  the  produce  of  hay  is  greater  when  the 
meadows  are  mown  every  year,  provided  uiey  be  occasion- 
ally manured,  than  when  mown  and  depastured  alternately. 
But  the  productiveness  of  a  meadow  depends  entirely  on 
the  circumstances  of  soil  and  situation.  A  meadow,  the 
soil  of  which  is  naturally  of  a  rich  nature,  and  adapted  to 
produce  fine  grasses,  may  be  mown  year  after  year  without 
any  perceptiblo  chuige  in  the  quality  of  the  hay ;  while 
another  of  inferior  qualit}'  requires  to  be  occasionally 
cropped  close,  to  check  the  growth  of  the  coarser  grasses, 
ind  to  allow  the  finer  to  rise.  As  to  the  effect  of  taking  off 
the  hay  by  mowing  it,  compared  with  that  of  the  bite  of 
cattle,  there  is  little  difference,  except  that  in  pasturing  the 
Itxau  ti  repeatedly  oropped  dose  to  the  ground  as  sow  as  it 


rises  to  sudi  a  height  that  the  teeth  ofthecattWoiui  sever  it. 
It  consequently  spreads  by  the  roots,  and  the  pile  becomes 
closer.  The  urine  of  the  cattle  greatly  promotes  luxuriant 
vegetation  in  rainy  weather,  but  in  hot  dry  weather  it  does 
more  harm  than  good.  The  dung,  when  dropped  on  the 
grass,  is  of  little  or  no  value  compared  with  what  it  would 
he  if  mixed  up  with  straw,  earth,  or  peat,  or  diffused  through 
water  in  a  tank.  It  is  therefore  an  excellent  practice  to 
employ  women  4nd  children  to  collect  the  frem  dung  in 
the  pastures,  and  to  carry  it  to  a  heap  of  earth  where  it 
may  be  covered  up,  w  to  a  tank  where  it  may  be  diluted 
with  water. 

Of  late  years  the  practice  of  soiling  has  been  ntensively 
adopted ;  that  is,  all  the  grass  is  mown  and  carried  every 
day,  in  a  green  state,  to  cows  or  horses  tied  up  in  a  stable. 
By  this  means  all  the  advanti^  of  mowing  for  hay  is 
obtained,  besides  an  abundant  supply  of  riefa  manure,  which 
can  be  api^ied  to  the  land  in  a  liquid  and  dilntad  atate, 
when  its  effect  is  powerftil  and  certain.  So  much  more 
fodder  is  produced  from  the  land  by  the  system  of  aoiling, 
that  arable  fields  are  converted  into  artificial  and  temporary 
meadows,  in  which  the  different  species  of  grasses  are  sown, 
in  order  to  be  cut  green  or  made  into  hay ;  uid  when,  from 
the  nature  of  the  soil,  the  herbage  degenerates,  the  field  is 
ploughed  up  again,  greatly  improved  by  this  change  of  cul- 
tivation.  [Grass  Land.} 

When  a  natural  meadow  has  been  neglected,  and  the 
grass  is  of  an  inferior  quali^,  and  mixed  with  rank  weeds 
and  moss,  it  requires  much  care  to  restore  it  to  its  ori- 
ginal fertility.  In  most  cases  the  shortest  method  and 
the  best  is  to  i^ough  it  up,  clean  and  manure  it  during 
a  course  of  tillage,  without  taking  very  exhausting  cn^ 
from  it,  and  then  to  lay  it  down  i^in  in  a  eloin  and 
enriched  state,  by  sowing  tfw  best  sort  of  grass  seeds ;  or, 
which  is  preferable,  by  inoenlating,  or  pluiting  in  it  smalt 
tufts  of  grass  from  some  rich  meadow,  which  will  soon 
increase,  and  produce  a  new  and  improved  sward.  But 
where  tlie  soil  is  a  very  stiff  clay,  with  only  d  small  depth 
of  good  mould  over  it,  there  is  some  danger  in  breaking 
the  old  sward,  for  it  will  take  a  long  time  and  much  manure 
to  reproduce  a  proper  covering  of  grass.  In  this  case  it  is  a 
preferable  practice  to  scarify  the  meadow,  by  means  of 
instruments  which  do  not  go  deep,  hut  only  tear  up  the 
surface.  If  this  is  done  ear^  in  spring,  when  the  ground 
is  moist,  and  the  whole  surrace  is  brought  to  resemble  a 
fkllow  field,  good  grass  seeds  may  be  immediately  sown.  If 
rich  manure,  mixed  with  lime  or  chalk,  irthen  spread  over 
the  land,  and  the  whole  well  harrowed  and  rolled;  the  old 
and  young  grass  will  spring  up  t^ether,  and  show  a  won- 
derful improvement  in  a  venr  few  months.  It  is  prudent 
to  mow  this  renovated  meadow  before  the  seeds  of  the 
grasses  are  fermed,  contrary  to  a  common  notion  that  in  a 
thin  meadow  the  seed  should  be  allowed  to  shed,  in  order 
to  increase  the  number  of  plants.  The  notion  is  good,  but 
it  should  be  done  by  sowing  seed  produced  on  other  ground : 
for  the  ripening  of  the  seed  tends  to  exhaust  the  soil.  If 
the  grass  be  cut  before  the  flower  is  feded,  the  roots  will 
soon  spread,  and  produce  a  new  and  improved  svrard. 

It  must  be  observed  that  it  is  not  indifferent  what  cattle 
are  turned  into  the  meadow  after  hay-making.  Horses 
invariably  produce  coarse  weeds  by  their  dung  uid  urme : 
cows  may  be  depastured  in  autumn,  as  long  at  the  surlhce 
is  dry  ;  but  sheen  are  fkr.more  adtantageoos,  and  may  be 
kept  in  the  meaaows  at  all  times,  if  they  are  not  too  wet 
for  the  health  of  the  sheep,  and  if  there  is  no  danger  of 
their  having  the  rot  As  soon  as  the  surface  becomes  soft 
by  the  autumnal  rains,  all  heavy  cattle  should  be  excluded : 
every  tread  of  a  horse  or  cow  at  this  time  desbroys  a  portion 
of  good  grass,  and  makes  a  hollow,  in  which  the  water 
remains,  killing  the  fin»  grasses,  and  produeing  rushes 
and  aquatic  plants. 

The  meadows  which  are  to  be  mown  should  be  shut  up 
early  in  spring,  and  those  which  are  soft  and  wet  should 
have  nothing  laiger  than  a  sheep  in  them  from  November 
till  after  hay-making  time  the  next  year. 

MEAN.  By  the  mean  of  two  or  more  quantities  is  meant 
an  intermediate  quantity  determined  by  mathematical  rules. 
There  are  more  ways  than  one  of  finding  a  mean,  but  the 
two  principal  results  of  this  kind  are  oatledthe  arithmetical 
and  the  geometrical  means.  The  names  ore  not  properly 
expressive  of  the  distinction  betvreen  them,  but  they  are 
established  by  use.  ^  j  . 

An  arithmetical  meaei^{y^igi^i|tle,^^^@rmed  by 
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»«Wing  the  quftntitiea  together,  and  dindiDg  by  the  nnmber 
of  quantities.  A  geometrical  Aean  is  the  square  root  of 
tbe  ftroduct  of  the  quantities.  Generally,  let  there  be  a 
namber  of  quantities,  x,.  &c.,  and  let  ^  (x„  x,,  Xp 

&x.)  be  a  function  of  them  which  is  symmetrical,  that  is, 
which  is  not  altered  when  any  two  of  them  are  intar- 
changed ;  then  if  y  be  found  &om  tbe  equation 

^  ^>  y.  y,  &0.)  53  ^  («„  «^  a«  &e. ), 

y  jsacj  be  called  a  species  of  mean. 

Tbe  arithmetical  mean,  or  sren^  (which  is  alwara  to  be 
imdexstood  when  the  word  mean  is  mentioned,  unless  the 
contrary  be  specifled^  is  taken  to  be  the  most  probable 
resolt  of  a  numbOT  of  discordant  quantities,  wbicn  would 
haw  been  the  same  but  for  errors  of  observation  or  expe- 
riment. Thus  if  three  measures  of  the  same  length  give 
122.  123.  and  123'4.  tbe  mean  of  which  is  122-8.  it  is 
prmiined  that  122*8  is  more  likely  to  be  the  real  len^ 
whi^  ma  attempted  to  be  measured  than  any  other.  We 
confine  onrseWes  in  the  present  article  to  pointinK  out  how 
it  may  he  ascertained  what  degree  of  probwility  belongs  to 
■neh  results. 

In  assuming  the  amwgp  as  the  most  probable  resolt,  it 
is  pnsumed  that  any  one  measurement  is  as  likely  to  err 
one  way  as  the  other;  that  is,  as  likely  to  be  too  small  as 
too  grrat.  If  nothing  but  reaulta  be  known,  this  presump- 
tion is  justifiable ;  but  if  it  be  known  that  there  is  more 
tendency  to  error  of  one  sort  than  the  other,  the  most  pro- 
bable result  cannot  be  ascertained  until  it  is  found  out  by 
bow  much  the  average  of  a  very  large  numbw  of  obaerra- 
tUma  ivonld  be  affected  by  this  tendency.  Say  it  is  known 
that  in  the  long  run  the  aretage  will  be  increued  *3  above 
tbe  truth  1^  a  greater  tendency  to  measure  too  nnieh  dian 
too  little;  uen  ISS'S— 'S.  or  liS-9,  is  the  most  probable 
raanlt  of  the  pxeeeding  three  ohaervatioiu. 

It  is  obvious  Oat  when  obiervatioBS  nearly  agree  with 
each  other,  the  average  must  be  nearty  the  truth  required, 
and  the  nearer  the  agreement  of  the  observations,  the  more 
nearlj.  If  the  observations  do  not  agree  well,  the  average  is 
slil  1  more  likely  than  anything  else,  but  not  so  likely  as  before. 

We  now  show  hov,  luvini;  a  number  of  observations,  to 
determine  the  probability  that  the  truth  lies  within  a  given 
degree  of  nearness  to  the  average.  A  table  must  be  used, 
which  we  here  give  to  a  greater  extent  than  we  should 
otherwise  do,  on  account  of  succeeding  articles..  Let  M  be 
the  avenge  of  a  number  of  observations,  and  let  M  +  m 
and  M  —  m  be  the  lunits  of  which  it  is  required  to  fciiow 
what  is  the  ehanee  of  the  truth  being  between  them.  Take 
^  dilEBreiKe  between  H  and  each  of  the  lesnlts  of  observa- 
tion, and  add  tbe  squares  of  these  diflbiences.  Multiply  100 
times  the  number  tu  observations  by  m,  and  divide  by  the 
square  root  of  twice  the  sum  jnst  found  :  take  the  number 
nearest  to  the  result  in  the  column  marked  A.  and  opposite 
to  it.  in  the  column  marked  B,  will  be  ^nd  tbe  number 
ef  dwneM  oat  of  10,000  ibr  the  degree  nearness 
required. 


Suppose,  for  example,  that  seven  observatitHisgivelO'OS. 
10*71,  10*98,  10-26,  10'30,  10-72.  lO'Sl,  the  average  of 
which  is  10*54,  differing  from  the  respective  observations 
by  -51,  '17,  '44,  -28,  '24,  'IS,  and  'S?,  tbe  sum  of  the 
squares  of  which  is  *  7239,  twice  which  is  1*4478,  the  square 
root  of  which  is  1 '  203.  Let  it  be  required  to  find  the  chance 
of  tho  truth  lying  between  10*54  +  -06  and  10-54  -  'OS, 
we  have  then  to  multiply  700  by  *  06,  which  ^ves  42,  and 
to  divide  by  1*203.  which  gives  34*9.  Oj^iMMte  to  35  in 
the  column  A  is  fbund  3794,  so  that  3794  out  of  10,000.  or 
3794  to  6206  is  the  chance  of  the  resalt  lying  between  tiie 
hmits  given:  that  is,  nearly  31  to  19  anuiat  it  If  the 
limits  proposed  had  been  10*54+  '1  and  10*64  — '1,700 
multiplied  by  *  1  and  divided  by  1 '  203  would  have  given 
58  -  2.  Opposite  to  58  in  the  table  we  And  9879.  so  that  it 
is  5879  to  4121,  or  about  59  to  41,  in  jfiivour  of  the  xesnit 
lying  between  10*64  and  10*44. 

In  the  preceding  rule  it  is  supposed  that  all  tbe  observa- 
tions are  equally  trustworthy,  or  that  there  is  no  circum- 
stance which  would  beforehuid  lead  us  to  suppose  that  any 
one  is  more  likely  to  be  true  than  another.  If  this  be  not 
the  case,  no  rule  can  be  applied  except  one  which  dcjoends 
on  the  observer's  judgment.  He  must  make  the  different 
observations  reckon  as  diffsreut  numbers  of  observation^ 
allowing  any  one  observation  to  onmt  as  more  than  one,  if 
be  believes  it  to  be  better  than  the  rest  Thus  suppoas 
three  observations  to  give  26,  38,  and  29,  and  that  it  is 
thought  then  is  reason  to  prefer  28  to  the  others,  and  29 
to  26,  so  that  28  ranks  in  the  observer's  mind  as  being  as 
sood  as  a  mean  of  ai|;ht  observations,  29  of  six,  and  26  of 
four.  It  must  then  be  considered  that  there  have  been 
8  -f  6  +  4,  or  18  observations,  of  which  8  have  given  28, 
6  have  given  29,  and  4  have  given  26.  These  numbers,  8, 
6,  and  {  are  called  the  loeight*  of  the  several  observations 
28,  29,  and  26,  and  tbe  alteration  in  the  preceding  rule  is  as 
fidlows: — In  forming  the  average,  multiply  each  observation 
by  its  weight;  add  the  result,  and  divide  by  the  sum  of 
the  vreigfata.  Thus  8  X  28  +  6  X  29  +  4  X  26  =  502. 
whioh  divided  by  8  +  6  +  4.  or  18,  is  27*89,  Uie  most  pn>- 
bable  result  In  finding  the  probability  the  truth  lying 
wiOiin  given  limits  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  this  most 
probable  average,  let  the  averu;e  be  H  as  before,  and  the 
limits  H  +  m  and  M  -  m ;  ta^e  the  difference  between  H 
and  each  of  the  results  of  observation,  multiply  the  square 
of  each  difference  by  the  weight  of  its  observation,  ana  add 
the  results.  Multiply  1 00  times  the  sum  of  the  weights  by 
m,  and  divide  by  the  square  root  of  twice  the  sum  just 
found ;  take  the  number  nearest  to  the  resiilt  in  the  column 
marked  A,  and  opposite  to  it  in  the  column  marked  B  will 
be  found  the  number  of  chances  out  of  10,000  for  the 
degree  of  nearness  required.  Thus  if  in  the  preceding 
instance  we  ask  what  is  the  bhanoa  of  the  truth  lying 
between  27*89  +  *2  and  37*89  -  <2.we  obsaTetliat27*89 
differs  from  the  several  results  by  1*89. '11,  and  I'll,  the 
squares  of  which  m^iltiplied  by  4, 8,  and  6,  and  the  resulu 
added  together,  give  21*7778,  twice  which  is  43*5556,  the 
square  root  of  wmch  is  6-600.  And  100  times  the  sum  of 
the  weights,  or  1800.  multiplied  by  *2,  is  360,  which  divided 
by  6  -  6  gives  54 '  6.  Opposite  to  55  in  column  A  we  find  5633 
in  column  B;  tlut  is,  we  have  5633  to  4367,  or  about  56  to 
44  in  favour  of  Uie  truth  lying  between  the  limits  specified. 

The  inverse  problem  is  as  follows:  given  the  observa- 
tions, required  the  limits  of  difference  from  the  average 
between  which  it  is  a  given  chance,  a  to  6.  that  the  truth 
shall  lie.  In  both  cases  the  first  process  is  to  turn  a  :(a-f  ft) 
into  a  decimal  fraction  of  four  places,  and  to  take  th§  nume- 
rator of  snoh  fractioD. 

IdKik  tat  the  numerator  in  column  B,  find  the  number 
nearest  to  it,  and  take  out  the  number  ct^responding  in 
column  A.  Multiplv  this  by  the  square  root  iiaed  in  the 
direct  rule,  and  divide  by  100  times  the  number  of  obser- 
vations, or.  if  they  are  not  equally  good,  by  100  times  the 
sum  of  the  weights.  The  quotient  is  the  answer  required. 
But  when,  as  most  frequenti^  happens,  an  even  chance  is 
the  given  chance,  use  47*7  uist^d  of  the  number  found 
in  column  A. 

In  the  first  of  the  given  instances  it  is  required  to  know 
within  what  Umits  it  is  99  to  1  that  the  truth  is  contained. 
Here  99  :(99  -H  1)  is  '9900,  and  looking  for  9900  in  eolumn 
B  we  find  9899  opposite  to  182  in  column  A.  Multiply 
182  by  1*203.  which  gives  218*946,  which  divided  by  700 
gives  *3I3,  BO  that  it  is  99  to  1  that  the  truth  lies  between 
10-54+  -313  and  10*M  -  '313.  ^  ^  \^ 
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In  the  second  instance,  required  the  limits  within  which 
it  is  an  even  chance  that  the  truth  is  containecl.  Multiply 
47'7  by  6*6.  and  divide  by  1800,  which  gives  •  175  ;  and  it 
is  an  even  chance  that  the  truth  lies  between  27 '  89  +  '  175 
and  27*89  -  "175. 

The  amount  of  departure  from  the  average  within  which, 
on  one  side  or  the  other,  it  is  an  even  chance  that  the  truth 
shall  lie.  is  called  the  probable  error  of  the  observation  or 
average  of  obnrrationB  to  which  it  refers.  When  the  pro- 
1xU)le  error  of  any  ono 'observation  is  given,  that  of  the 
avenge  is  found  b^  dividing  it  by  the  square  root  of  the 
numlwr  of  observations.  Thus  if  Uiere  be  100  observations, 
of  each  of  which  it  is  an  even  chance  that  it  is  witHin  *  1  of 
the  truth;  then  the  square  root  of  100  being  10,  and  *1-^ 
10  being  *01,  it  is  an  even  chance  that  the  average  of  the 
hundred  observations  is  within  *01  of  the  truth. 

For  further  account  of  the  matters  contained  in  this  arti- 
cle, see  Probabilities,  Theory  of  ;  Obsbrtation;  Risk. 
Tex  description  of  methods  without  demonstration,  see 
Lardner's  'Cabinet  Cyclopeedia,'  Essay  on  Probabilities. 
For  demonstration,  see  the  works  of  Laplace  or  Poidson  on 
Probabilities,  the  article  'Probabilities'  in  the  *  EncyclopsBdia 
Metropolitana*'  or  Mr.  Galloway's  article  on  die  same 
•ulgeot  (piibliidied  separately),  in  the  *  Enoyck^nadia  Britaur 
nioa.*  The  table  may  be  found  to  greater  extent  in  the 
first  and  two  last  articles  cited,  and  also  in  die  Berlin 
'AstrononiiiicheB  JiUirbueh'  ibr  1834. 

UE  ANDRI'NA,  a  genus  of  Lamelliferous  corals.  [Ma- 

DRBFHYLLICEA.} 

MEASLES  {Morbillif  Rubeokt)  is  the  popular  name  of  a 
contagious  disease,  characterised  by  an  eruption  on  the 
skin,  and  affecting  chiefly  children. 

The  etymology  of  the  word  measles  is  uncerteio,  but  its 
application  to  the  disease  we  are  treating  of  was  probdbly 
borrowed  from  an  appearance  so  denominated  in  pork,  to 
which  the  eruption  bears  resemblance.  Measles  is  ushered 
in  by  more  or  less  fever,  a  running  firam  the  nostrils  and 
eyes,  with  some  inflammation  of  the  latter,  soeecing,  hoarse- 
ness, a  Aey  cough,  difficnltf  of  respiration,  and  occasionally 
■light  soreness  of  the  throat  Fnnn  three  to  nx  days  after 
the  commencement  of  these  symptoms  a  rash  begins  to 
appear,  which  first  shows  itself  m  distinct,  red,  and  nearly 
ctfcular  spots,  having  some  lesemblance  to  flearbites :  these 
spots  gradually  coalesce  and  form  small  slightly  elevated 
patches  of  an  irregular  figure,  hut  approaching  nearest  to 
that  of  semicircles  or  crescents.  The  patches  first  show 
themselves  on  the  forehead  and  face,  and  gradually  extend 
downwards  to  the  trunk  and  extremities.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  eruption  the  catarrhal  symptoms  and  fever  are 
somewhat  augmented,  and  during  its  height  the  whole  face 
is  often  swollen  and  the  eyelids  thereby  closed;  on  its  decline, 
which  begins  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  the  fever  ceases,  and 
from  those  parts  of  the  body  iKeviously  covered  by  eruption 
the  cuticle  separates  in  small  bran-like  scales.  A  diarrhooa 
now  commonly  supervenes,  and  affi)rds  relief  to  the  other 
sjrmptoms.  lliis  nowever  is  the  period  when  the  danger, 
whiM  is  a  consequence  rather  than'a  concomitant  of  measles, 
commences.  The  cough,  which  has  continued  throughout 
the  active  period  of  the  disease,  now  assumes  a  more  serious 
character ;  the  expectoration,  which  hitherto  has  been  sim- 
ply mucus,  indicative  of  the  inflammation  being  confined 
to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  becomes 
bloody,  or  mixed  with  pus,  showing  either  that  inflamma- 
tion has  attacked  the  proper  substance  of  the  lungs,  or  that 
tuberculous  deposits  have  taken  place  in  these  organs,  con- 
stituting pulmonary  consumption.  If  the  patient  happily 
escape  these  dangers,  others,  less  ftital  indeed,  but  scarcely 
less  to  be  dreaded,  not  unfrequentl^  show  themselves,  among 
the  most  severe  of  which  are  obstinate  ophthalmia  and  in- 
flammation of  the  internal  parts  of  the  ear,  the  former  not 
unfirequently  terminating  in  partial  or  total  loss  of  vision, 
and  the  latter  in  deafness.  It  must  be  confessed  however 
that  this  is  a  picture,  rather  of  what  may  and  occasionally 
does  happen,  than  of  what  takes  place  in  the  msjority  of 
instances;  such  severe  terminations  of  the  disorder  are  con- 
flx«d  chiefly  to  the  ill-fed  and  ill-clad  children  of  the  poor, 
and  to  the  more  sickly  ones  of  the  opulent.  Measles  fire- 
quently  occurs  as  an  epidemic,  in  this  country  usually  at 
tne  beginning  of  spring.  These  epidemics  vary  considera- 
bly in  character,  being  sometimes  benign,  at  other  times 
Very  &tal,  and  occasionally  they  are  observed  to  prevail  in 
floigunotion  with  smaltpttt ;  like  the  latter  disease  measles 
laidy  attacks  the  ume  individual  twice.  Experiments 


have  been  made  to  detCEmine  how  fyx  inoculation  with  the 
blood  of  the  parts  on  which  the  eruption  appeared  might 
succeed  in  moderating  the  violence  of  the  disease  thus  arti- 
ficially produced  ;  but  the  cases  in  which  it  was  tried  were 
not  sufBciently  satisftctory  to  warrant  its  general  adoption. 
Measles,  before  the  oittbreak  of  the  rash,  may  be  mistaken 
for  severe  oatarrii;  the  eruption  itself  is  liable  to  be  con- 
founded with  that  of  Roseola,  Scarlatina,  Strophulus,  Lichen. 
Urticaria,  incipient  small-pox,  &C.;  but  Uwcreseentio  shape 
of  the  patohei  and  the  catarrhal  character  of  the  other 
symptoms  can  hardly  fiul  to  remove  any  doubt  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  disease.  With  respect  to  the  treatment,  little 
is  required  during  the  eruptive  stage  of  the  disorder,  which 
is  seldom  attended  with  danger.  It'  is  chiefiy  necessary  to 
open  the  bowels,  to  confine  the  patient  to  a  light  v^^tablc 
diet,  with  cold  acidulated  aqueous  drinks,  and  to  maintain 
a  cool  temperature  in  the  room,  which  should  be  moderately 
darkened.  Where  the  skin  is  dry  and  hot,  sponging  it  with 
cold  water  has  been  recommended  and  practised  with  benefit. 
The  old  practice  of  confining  the  patient  in  heated  cham- 
bers, and  covered  with  an  overwhelming  quantity  of  bed- 
clothes, is  now  justly  abandoned :  the  fine  use  of  the  lancet 
during  the  wuptive  period  of  the  disease  is  likewise  laid 
aside,  and  itsemido^ent  restricted  to  those  cases  in  vhidi 
any  of  the  vital  or  important  oreans  are  threatened  or  at- 
tadied  by  influnmation.  ShouQ  this  take  place,  blood- 
letting by  lancet,  cupping,  or  leeches,  aided  by  blisters  and 
suoh  meoicines  as  act  most  eflBcaciou^yin  reducing  inflam- 
mation, must  be  had  recourse  to.  Gases  in  which  the  vital 
powers  are  low,  to  which  the  name  Rubeola  Putrida  has 
been  applied,  of  course  will  require  an  opposite  mode  of 
treatment,  as  the  exhibition  of  iMirk,  the  mineral  acids,  and 
wine,  together  with  a  nutritious  diet  and  a  pure  atmosphere : 
these  too  are  the  remedies  which  prove  most  serviceable  in 
checking  the  diarrhoea,  if  injuriously  protracted. 

MEASURE.  One  number  or  m^itudeis  said  to  mea- 
sure another,  when  the  first  is  contained  an  exact  number 
of  times  in  the  second.  [Incohusnsvrable  ;  Pbofor- 
tionJ 

MEASURES.  [Stahimbds  ;  H  avsHTS  AHoMKAStntES.] 
MEATH,  formerly  distinguishea  as  EAST  MEATH.  an 
Irish  county  in  the  province  of  lioinster ;  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Monaghan,  on  the  north-east  by  Louth,  on  the 
east  by  the  Irish  sea,  on  the  south-east  by  the  county  of 
Dublin,  on  the  south  by  Kildare,  on  the  south-west  by 
King's  County,  on  the  west  by  West  Meath,  and  on  the 
north-west  by  Divan.  Its  form  is  very  irregular.  Its 
greatest  length  is  from  the  coast  of  the  Irish  Sea  near  Gor- 
manstown  on  the  east,  to  the  bank  of  Lough  Sheelin,  or 
Shillin,  on  the  west,  47  statute  miles ;  its  greatest  breadth,  at 
right  angles  to  the  length,  is  from  the  border  of  the  county 
of  Monaghan  on  the  north,  to  the  junction  of  the  three 
counties,  Kildare,  King's  County,  and  Meath,  on  the  south, 
39  or  40  mfles.  The  area  of  the  county  of  Meath  is  eati- 
mated  at  488,758  statute  acres,  or  nearly  764  square  milea.* 
The  population  by  the  census  of  1831  was  176,826,  giving 
231  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile.  In  size  it  may  be  com- 
pared with  theEnglishoounty  of  Westmoreland;  in  amount 
of  population,  with  Northampton ;  and  in  density  of  popula- 
tion, with  Durham.  Trim,  the  assize  town,  is  about  25  miles 
north-west  of  Dublin. 

Surface;  Coast-tine;  Geological  Character.—The  lof- 
tiest elevations  are  in  the  western  part  of  the  county, 
just  to  the  south  of  the  Cross-Water  stream,  which  septa- 
rates  this  county  from  Cavan.  The  principal  hill  is  Sliebh- 
nalliagh,  near  the  callage  of  Lougbcrew,  between  Old- 
castle  and  Crossakeel.  'There  are^  considerable  elevations 
also  in  the  north-east  part  of  the  county,  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Boyne  about  Slane  and  Newtown  Foxtescue. 
YarioiiB  other  perti  of  the  county  are  hilly,  but  not  so 
much  as  the  dtstriota  just  mentioned.  {Mapt  mbjoined  io 
Irieh  RaUuxa/  Commimtmert*  Second  Report;  Population 
Setums.)  / 

I^e  coast  has  a  tolerably  straight  outline  running  soatli 
by  east  from  the  mouth  of  the  Boyne  to  the  boundary  of  the 
county  of  Dublin  near  Gormanstown.  The  shore  is  low, 
skirted  by  sand-banks  or  hills,  and  broken  by  one  or  two 
small  streams  which  flow  into  the  sea. 

The  county  of  Meath  is  for  the  most  part  included  in  the 

•  Wa  take  this  flrem  the  •  PuUuteMuT  Retanw.'  The  btUe  Ki«en  with 
Mr.  LuUa'i  Hap  pnblUtied  by  Um  ifnad  Jury  of  the  eoaatj,  a.dl  1(117,  mtlLmm 
thaaMO66M7*t>tut0waa;  ud  Oiat  «iitMn«d  to  Oie  Mapof  InUad  Mb* 
Udwd  1>y  Om  BocMt  Ibr  tin  IWiito  <if  UmI|^^^ 
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great  central  carbonifsrous  limestone  district  of  Ireland ; 
tbe  whole  of  the  southern  part  of  the  county,  and  consider- 
ible  portions  of  the  north  and  west,  are  occupied  by  this 
(brmation.  The  limestone  districts  are  comparatively  low 
tnd  fiat,  as  they  usually  are  in  Ireland,  while  in  England 
they  have,  from  their  roggedness  and  elevation,  givMi  to 
their  component  rocks  thedistinctive  designation  of  moun- 
tain limratone.  A  part  of  the  Meath  limestone-beds 
belongs  to  the  ealp  or  black  shale  seriei,  composed  of  alter- 
nations of  impure  black  argillaceous  Uinestone  with  black 
shale  containix^  balls  otgtvy  inmstona  From  beneatii  the 
beds  ot  the  ealp  series,  those  of  the  lowtt  limestone  crop 
flOL  It  ia  probable  that  from  beneath  these  the  lowest 
aeries  of  the  carbonifbroos  limestone  beds  are  fbund  crop- 
ping out  near  die  luaits  of  the  limestone  disteict ;  this  lowest 
series  consists  chiefly  of  a  yellow  sandstone,  sometimes  inter- 
stratified  with  dark-gr^  shale  and  dark-grey  limestone ;  in 
some  localities  it  contains  very  thin  beds  of  impure  coal. 

The  hilly  parts  of  the  coun^  belong  to  the  transition  dis- 
trict, which  extends  from  tbe  coast  of  the  county  of  Down 
into  the  counties  of  Longford  and  Rosoommon.  The  rocks 
of  this  ^strict  are  greywacke-slate,  fissile  clay-slate,  flint- 
slate,  and  ehlorite-uate.  A  small  tract,  insulated  in  the 
midst  of  this  transition  district,  is  occupied  by  the  rocks  of 
the  limestone  formation  already  descrioed,  and  by  a  smsll 
coal-field,  the  beds  of  which  rest  upon  the  limestone.  This 
coal-field  is  partly  in  the  county  of  Monaghan,  partly  in 
that  of  Camn,  but  chiefly  in  Ifoath.  Haiqr  trials  have  been 
nuule.  but  no  coal  mirth  working  has  bean  found.  (.Irith 
RaUuoM  Ctmmuriimenf  Saemia  Bepart,  Appendix;  and 
Oeolagteal  Map.)  limestone  and  marl  are  unndant 

A'rert.— The  county  belongs  almost  entirely  to  the  basin 
of  &e  Boyne;  a  small  portion  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
county  hoongs  to  that  of  the  Dee ;  the  heights  about  Slane 
separating  ue  two.  The  southern  and  south-eastern 
bwders  are  watered  by  the  affluents  of  the  Liffoy,  or  by 
some  smaller  streams  which  flow  into  the  sea  between  the 
Liffey  and  the  Boyne. 

The  Boyne  touches  the  border  of  the  county  at  its  south- 
western extremity,  and  after  dividing  it  ibr  a  few  miles 
from  the  county  of  Kildare,  passes  within  the  boundary  and 
flows  in  a  windii^  channd  north-east  by  Trim  to  Navan, 
where  it  receives  the  Blackwater.  its  chief  tributary.  The 
Meoagh  (which  skirts  the  south-western  border  of  the  counQr 
till  its  jonetkm  with  the  Boyne  at  Uie  spot  where  the  latter 
flnt  touches  the  borderX  the  Blind,  the  Blackwater  (which 
divides  Heath  on  the  south  side  team  the  coun^'  of  Kil- 
dare), and  the  Deel,  all  small  streams,  join  the  Boyne  be- 
fore it  receives  the  greater  Blackwater.  From  the  junction 
of  Uie  last,  the  Boyne  flows  east-north-east  by  Slane  to  tbe 
border  of  the  county,  and  from  thence  along  the  border 
(separating  Meath  and  Louth)  into  the  sea  at  Afomington, 
below  Drogheda.  The  length  of  that  part  of  the  Boyne 
which  is  in  the  county  of  Meath  or  upon  the  border  is  about 
06  miles.  It  is  navigable  in  the  natural  bed  of  the  stream 
to  above  Drogbeda  (where  it  is  crossed  by  a  bridge),  and 
afterwards  partly  in  the  natural  bed  and  occasionally  by  a 
lateral  cut  ot  canal,  to  the  junction  of  the  Blackwater  at 
Navan,  about  23  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  Blackwater 
touches  the  border  of  the  eoun^  on  the  north-vest  side  at 
the  junction  of  the  Crosswater,  a  small  brook  which,  as  well 
M  the  Blackwater  itseli^  lepsrates  Meath  from  Cavan. 
The  Blackwater  loon  quits  the  bordn  and  flows  east^outU- 
east,  1 8  mites,  into  the  Boyne  at  Navan.  It  pastes  near  the 
town  of  KeUs.  It  reeeives  a  considerable  stream,  to  which 
the  maps  give  no  nam^  from  the  border  of  the  county  near 
MoyoDsl^.  The  continuation  of  the  Boyne  navigation  to 
Trim,  and  the  making  of  the  Blackwater  navigable  toKelb, 
would  be  of  tbe  greatest  advantage  to  the  county. 

The  Nobbor  rises  from  some  bogs  and  small  lakes  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  coun^  near  Kilmainham ;  it  flows  in 
a  winding  course,  first  south-east,  then  uorth-east  until  it 
quits  the  county  to  enter  that  of  LouUi,  where  it  unites  with 
the  Dee.    Its  wngth  in  this  coun^  is  about  18  miles. 

Lakes. — There  are  several  smalT  lakes.  Lough  Sheelin, 
which  separates  the  oonnties  of  Meath  and  West  Meath 
from  that  of  Cavan,  is  of  an  oval  form,  5  miles  long  from 
Dortb-east  to  loath-west,  and  about  8)  miles  broad.  It  con- 
tains B  small  islet,  called  Church  Island,  with  the  ruins  of 
an  old  chnroh  in  it.  Lough  Bawn,  li  mile  long,  but  very 
Binow,  and  some  smaller  takes,  are  on  the  western  border 
rf  the  eounty.  Tba  lake  of  Kilmainham,  formed  by  an  ex- 
rmifTTi  of  uHB  rivet  Nobboc,  is  about  one  mile  long  and 


above  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad.  Bogs  are  numerous,  but 
the  aggregate  of  their  extent  is  small :  the  largest  bog  is  on 
the  border  of  tbe  county  aouth-west  of  Athboy ;  it  is  partly 
in  Meath  and  partly  in  West  Meath,  (Bailway  Comma- 
noner9'  Reports ;  larkin's  Map.) 

Canals,  Railroadt,  and  other  Communtcationa, — ^The 
Royal  Canal  enters  the  county  near  Kilcock  (Kildare 
county),  and  runs  for  some  miles  just  within  the  border, 
occasionally  quitting  it  for  the  adjacent  county  of  Kildare. 
It  is  carried  by  an  aqueduct  over  the  smaller  Blackwater 
and  by  another  aqueduct  over  the  Boyne,  soon  after  crossing 
which  it  enters  West  Meath.  About  14  or  IS  miles  of  this 
canal  are  within  the  ooun^.  It  opens  a  communication 
with  Dublin  at  one  end,  ana  the  Shunon,  near  the  town  of 
Longford,  at  the  other. 

A  railroad  from  Dublin  to  Drogheda,  for  which  an  act 
has  been  obtained,  is  to  cross  the  county  from  south  to  north 
along  the  coast  The  lines  laid  down  by  tbe  government 
coftimissioners  for  tbe  railroads  from  Dublin  to  Enniskilien 
and  Armagh  respectively  also  cross  this  countv.  They 
coincide  in  the  first  part  of  their  course,  entering  the  county 
on  the  south  side  near  Dunboyne,  about  8  mites  from 
Dublin,  and  running  from  thence  north-west  about  20  miles 
to  Navan.  Here  the  lines  separate ;  that  to  Armagh  run- 
ning north  about  17  miles,  till  it  enters  the  county  of 
Louth;  and  that  to  Enniskilien  continuing  to  pursue  a 
north-western  direction  about  16  miles,  till  it  enters  the 
county  of  Cavan.  Surveys  have  been  laid  before  the  com- 
missioners for  the  following  railway  lines  across  this  county. 
One  from  Dublin  to  Sligo  and  Gralway  crossing  the  county 
from  Kilcock  (county  Kildare),  nearly  parallel  to  theRoval 
Canal,  into  tbe  coun^  of  West  Meath.  A  branch  fh>m  this 
by  Trim  passes  to  the  Knniskillen  line  at  Kells;  and  a 
branch  from  the  Enniskilien  line  near  Kells  runs  westward 
into  the  coun^  of  West  Meath,  joining  the  Sligo  lino  at 
Longford.  A  fine  collateral  to  the  Armagh  line  and  to  the 
east  of  it  passes  near  Ratoath  and  SlanSi  and  another  line 
runs  from  Navan  to  Drogheda. 

The  principal  coach-road  is  that  from  Dublin  to  Droghodti, 
Dundalk,  Newry,  and  Bel&st,  with  a  branch  to  Armagh. 
From  Dublin  to  Drogheda  this  road  has  two  branches,  one 
near  the  coast  through  Grormanstown,  the  other  more  in- 
land. There  are  veil  frequented  roads  frool  Dublin  to  Vir- 
ginia, Cavan,  and  Enniskilien,  through  Dunshaughlin, 
Navan,  and  Kells ;  from  -Dublin  to  Oranard  by  Trim  and 
Athboy,  with  a  Inanch  by  CM  Castle  to  KiUyshandra: 
and  from  Dublin  to  Longord,  Carrick  on  Shannon,  and 
Sligo  by  Clonard,  in  the  south-west  part  of  the  county.  A 
considerable  number  of  passengers  travel  by  the.  Royal 
Canal  from  Dublin  and  Kilcock  to  Mullingar  in  West 
Meath.  The  principal  roads  for  the  conveyance  of  goods 
are  from  Dublin  by  Navan  and  Kells  to  Virginia ;  and  from 
Drogbeha  (one  of  tbe  principal  ports  of  Ireland)  by  Slane 
to  Kells,  and  by  road  to  Navan.  The  land  traffic  on  this 
latter  line  would  probably  be  greater  but  for  the  commu- 
nication between  the  towns  of  Drogheda  and  Kells  by 
means  of  the  navigation  of  the  Boyne.  There  is  consider- 
able traffic  also  fh>m  Dublin  to  Trim  and  Athboy,  and  from 
thence  to  Oldcastle ;  also  firotn  Kells  to  Oldcostle  ou  one 
hand,  and  to  Bail^'borough  (county  Cavan)  on  the  other. 
iRaihoay  Commimonere*  Seeond  Report,'i 

He  oounty  t^mars  to  be  on  the  whole  tolerably  well 
provided  with  roads. 

Soil ;  Agriculttare  ;  Condition  qf  the  People. — This  county 
has  very  tew  mountain-wastes,  and  the  proportion  of  bt^  is 
small.  The  land  is  for  the  most  part  flat  rich  pasture-land. 
There  are  a  few  fine  domains,  especially  those  of  the  mar- 
quis of  (^nyngham  and  of  (he  Lambert  family,  near  Slane, 
and  that  of  the  marquis  of  Headfort,  near  Kells ;  and  there 
are  many  gentlemen's  houses  scattered  through  other  parts 
of  the  county.  The  soil  is  for  tbe  most  part  a  loam  of  (ho 
richest  character,  and  in  many  places  of  such  depth  that 
the  turning  up  of  a  fresh  portion  of  the  soil  by  ploughing 
deeper  than  usual  is  considered  as  an  efficient  sul^litute  for 
manuring.-  In  some  baronies  animal  manure  alone,  or 
mixed  with  b<^-stuff'  or  peat,  is  chiefly  used ;  in  othws 
'marl-sand,'  a  valuable  mixture  of  ealcareous  matter  and 
alluvial  deposit,  is  used ;  and  also  lime.  The  farms  vary  in 
sixe  flfom  2  acres  to  3000  acres,  but  are  on  the  average  larger 
thw  in  most  other  parts  of  Ireland;  the  grasing  farm 
avara^  about  ISO  acres;  and  tillage  forms  20  to  SO.  The- 
mode  of  forming,  though  very  slovenly  and  defective,  bears 
some  nsemblanoB  to  that  of^^i^^^  V§y^!9t^4V^ 
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though  coming  into  ilLsuse,  have  beea  considered  necesauy, 
owing  to  the  rank  hixuriance  of  the  weeds.  The  rotation 
of  crops  in  small  farms  is,  luually,  fallow  or  potatoes  with 
manure;  second  vear,  wheat;  third  year,  oats;  and,  fre- 
quently, fourth  year.  oats.  larger  farmers  sow  clover  the 
fourth  yoar,  which  remains  one  year  or  more,  and  is  fol- 
lowed by  oat«;  a  few  sometimes  grow  barley  instead  of 
wheat  the  second  year.  The  practice  of  growing  potatoes 
as  a  {reparation  for  wheat,  instead  of  leaving  toe  laud 
fallow,  is  increasing.  Flax  is  seldom  grown  in  large  quan- 
.tities  for  sale,  but  small  patches  for  draoestie  use  ue  gene- 
ral :  n  strong  kind  of  dowlas  and  some  sheetings  ue  made 
from  it  in  we  country.  Turnips,  mangel-wurxeU  vetches* 
rape»  grey  and  white  peas,  beans,  and  cabbages,  are  culti- 
vated, but  not  generally ;  turnips  are  grown  only  by  the 
wealthier  fumers,  who  unite  grazing  with  tillage,  and  are 
chiefly  used  for  feeding  sheep ;  cab^ges  succeed  well,  hut 
the  expense  of  transplanting,  and  the  liability  to  depredation, 
are  great  objections  to  this  crop.  The  whole  quantity  of 
land  devoted  to  green  crops  is  small,  in  consequence  of  the 
abundance  of  the  natural  pastures,  which  are  of  unequalled 
richness,  and  have  led  the  farmers  to  give  their  chief  atten- 
tion to  grazing.  The  growth  of  clover  and  vetches  is  how- 
ever gaining  jp^und. 

The  quantity  of  cattle  fattened  in  the  pastures  of  the 
county  is  oonsiderable ;  but  as  the  rent  uf  land  is  too  high 
to  admit  of  its  being  used  to  breed  stock,  the  cattle  which 
the  graziers  intend  to  fhtten  are  collected  from  various 
parts.  The  English  long-horned  breeds  were  introduced 
many  years  ago,  and  some  of  the  heat  specimens  in  Ireland 
are  to  be  found  in  Meath.  The  breeds  most  in  request  are 
the  Durham  *  short-homed '  and  the  Hertford  breed  for  fat- 
tening, and  the  Ayrshire  for  milch  cows.  After  being  bled, 
the  cattle  are  turned  out  until  they  are  fit  for  the  butcher. 
The  pastures  are  opened  in  May  for  grtiziug  the  stock 
designed  to  he  fattened  in  the  ensuing  summer.  The  best- 
conditioned  of  the  heifers,  which  are  half  fat,  are  put  to 
the  forwardest  grass,  and  supply  the  Dublin  market  in 
June,  July,  and  August,  when  heef  bears  the  highest  price. 
Hie  season  fbr  slaughtering  cattle  to  supply  shipping  with 
salt  provisions  commences  in  September,  ana  after  its 
commencement  the  graziers  rely  chiefly  on  the  northern 
buyers,  who  purchase  the  cattle  at  the  nir8_in  or  near  the 
county,  and  sell  the  beef  for  home  consumption,  or  salt  and 
barrel  it  for  exportation. 

Meath,  in  regard  to  the  quali^  of  its  grazing  land,  is  the 
first  county  in  Leinster,  and  grazing  is  carried  on  on  a  large 
scale.  Many  persons  fatten  from  300  tg  500  cows  in  a 
season,  besides  bullocks  and  sheep.  Oxen  are  frequently 
employed  in  the  plough. 

On  many  ,farms  the  landlord  supplies  land,  horses,  and  a 
succession  of  cows  in  milk;  the  tenant  furnishes  labour 
and  utensils,  and  pays  for  making  the  hay  used  by  the 
cows.  The  skinhmilk  is  mixed  with  the  batter-milk,  and 
sold  to  the  retailers  of  Dublin,  who  vend  it  to  the  poor. 
From  December  to  Hay  the  dairy-corn  are  fed  on  nay, 
straw,  or  a  mixture  of  both,  and  are  housed  at  night 

There  are  large  flocks  of  sheep  kept  by  the  more  exten- 
sive farmers  ;  the  small  farmers  rarely  keep  any.  A  good 
deal  of  mutton  is  fattened,  but  few  of  the  sheep  are  bnjd  in 
the  county.  They  are  chiefly  purchased  at  the  fair  of  Bal- 
linasloe  (county  Roscommon)  in  October ;  some  of  these, 
are  fed  during  the  winter  on  rape  and  turnips,  and  are  sold 
at  Dublin  in  the  spring ;  the  rest  are  turned  out  into  the 
pastures  previously  used  for  the  summer  stock  of  ciittle, 
and  are  fed  in  admtion  with  bay.  In  Blay  and  June,  :after 
shearing  or  perhaps  in  July  or  Angnst,  they  are  ftit  eni>u^ 
for  the  Dttbhn  market 

F^m  the  low  price  of  corn  and  the  rise  at  the  vtiue  of 
wool  and  stock  consequent  on  the  more  rapid  end  cartain 
communication  with  England,  grazing  has  been  for  jsome 
years  increasing. 

The  horses  are  generally  infisrior.  Every  ihrmer  who 
nolds  a  hundred  acres  and  upwards  keeps  one  or  two  m  ares, 
which  he  breeds  trom,  and  works  to  within  abont  a  fort- 
night of  the  time  of  their  dropping  their  foals' :  thet  e  he 
rears,  and  in  the  spring  befbre  they  are  three  years  ol  d  he 
either  sells  them  in  the  halter  or  works  them  in  his  own 
team ;  from  which  time  to  the  day  of  their  death  the} '  lead 
a  life  of  hardship,  and  often  of  starvation.  Bad  f&  ading 
and  hard  working  in  their  youth  prevent  their  growi  ng  to 
meir  fhll  size.'  A  large,  lon^,  blood  horse,  wfaidi  se9tls  Ibr 
B  high  price,  is  mndi  reared  m  this  oonn^. 


Pigs  are  of  a  good  breed,  and  are  nearly  or  quite  as  eon- 
roon  as  in  most  other  parts  of  Ireland.  Poul^  is  abundant 
and  cheap.    Bees  are  kept  in  several  districts. 

Draining  appears  to  be  better  understood  in  Meath  than 
in  many  other  parts,  though  there  is  much  need  of  its  being 
further  extended.  Under-drains  are  constructed  on  a 
peculiar  but  efficient  plan. 

Wood  is  not  abunoant,  ground  being  too  valuable  to  be 
occopied  by  plantations,  except  about  noblemen's  and  gen- 
tlemen's djemesnes  for  the  purpose  of  omamenU  Planta- 
tions fill  this  purpose  are  howe¥er  numerous,  and  timber- 
trees  are  oommon  in  the  hedge-nnrs.  Oaks  axe  seoroe ;  the 
beech,  elm,  ash,  sycamore,  poplar,  and  alder  are  more  plen- 
tiful. There  are  several  nursery-grounds,  eepecislly  a  very 
extensive  one  near  Navau.  From  the  small  extent  of  the 
bogs  and  the  deficiency  of  wood,  ftiel  is  scarce,  and  the  poor 
often  suffer  severely  from  the  want  of  it  (Wakefield's 
Account  qf  Ireland.) 

The  population  is  most  dense  in  the  oortbem  and  western 
parts  01  uie  county,  where  there  are  200,  and  in  one  part 
(the  barony  of  Morgallion)  240  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile. 
In  the  south-western  parts,  and  around  Slane,  and  on  the 
coast  the  proportion  is  about  1 70  inhabitants  to  a  square 
mile.  In  the  central  and  southern  parts  the  pi^ulation  is 
thinner,  varying  from  HO  to  140  persons  to  a  square  mile. 
The  disproportion  between  the  demand  and  suj^y  of  labour 
varies.  In  some  parts  thcare  are  no  destitute  poor,  the 
residence  of  the  proprietor  furnishing  employment,  and  the 
limitation  or  decrease  of  the  numb^  of  cabins  repressing 
the  increase  of  population ;  but  this  absence  of  destitution 
in  some  spots  is  counterbalanced  by  the  throngs  of  unem- 
ployed and  destitute  poor  on  the  edges  of  commons  and 
bogs,  in  poor  villages,  and  in  the  suburbs  of  towns.  In  tbe 
baronies  of  Upper  and  Lower  Kells,  which  are  among  the 
most  densely  peopled,  from  one-fourth  to  one-tenth  (the 
proportion  varying  in  different  parishes)  of  the  labourers 
are  in  constant  work,  about  one-tenth  are  almost  constantly 
out  of  employment  and  the  remainder  are  employed  from 
two  to  eight  or  nine  months  in  the  year.  Men  s  wages  are 
about  ItM.  per  day,  except  in  winter,  when  they  &11  to  St/., 
and  in  harvest,  when  they  rise  to  1«.  3d.  or  U.  6<f. ;  boys 
under  sixteen  years  earn  usually  about  4d.,  in  winter  SoL. 
and  at  harvest  6d.  to  Sd.;  women  earn  4(£  to  6(i.,  and  in 
h8.Tvest  6d  to  \0d.,  but  have  no  work  at  all  in  winter 
Wages  are  not  usually  paid  in  kind,  except  to  herds  and 
shepherds,  who  have  meal,  potatoes,  or  grass  for  a  cow  or 
sciveral  sheep,  to  the  amount  of  about  half  thor  wages.  In 
harvest-time  it  is  usual  to  pay  the  labourers  partially  in 
fiiod.  From  low  wages  and  insufficient  food,  combined 
p«rhaps  with  other  causes,  the  peasantry  are  neither  so 
skilful  nor  persevering  in  labour  as  the  English.  Tbe  cot- 
tiers generally  keep  a  pig,  though  in  many  cases  a  pecu- 
niary loss  is  incurred :  the  reason  for  this  apparently  un- 
jirofitable  practice  was  shrewdly  stated  to  the  ccnumissioners 
I'br  inquiring  into  the  condition  of  the  Irish  poor,  by  a 
]3easant  who  observed  that '  his  pig  was  bis  savion*  bank ; 
I'br  that  Be  was  obligated  to  save  every  penny  that  ne  oould 
tx)  feed  him,  and  he  did  not  so  much  miss  it  a  little  at  a 
time ;  and  that  it  came  in  again  all  in  a  lump,  when  he 
fiold  him  to  pay  his  rent'  The  wives  of  the  labourers  gene- 
rally rear  fowls,  and  they  make  a  trifle  by  the  sale  or  the 
Ciggs  and  chickens. 

The  only  home  manuftctures  are  a  little  coarse  linen, 
sometimes,  though  rarely,  a  little  coarse  frieze  coating,  and 
the  knitting  of  coarse  worsted  stockings,  which  last  branch 
of  industry  is  still  pretty  commonly  done  by  girls,  widows, 
and  old  women,  who  earn  at  this  work  about  U.  3d.  a  week. 
Spinning  and  weaving,  from  the  cheapness  of  moaufkctured 
gijods,  have  almost  entirely  ceased. 

Potatoes  form  the  chief  food  of  the  labourer:  oatmedl  is 
U£«d  in  summer  by  those  in  good  employment  and  on  some 
particular  occasions  they  have  an  ^g,  a  herring,  or  a  morsel 
of  bacon  as  a  treat.  Small  farmers  eat  herrings,  eggs,  and 
butter ;  but  no  meat  except  sometimes  a  little  of  their  own 
baixn.  The  cabins  of  the  peasantry  are  wretched.  Of  ftir^ 
ntture  they  have  scarcely  anything:  the  master  of  the 
house  (with  his  wife,  if  married)  sleeps  on  a  &ame  of  rough 
wood,  split  poles,  stout  sticks,  &&,  raised  off  the  floor  by 
stone  blocks  or  other  supporters,  and  called  a  bedstead ;  the 
rest  of  the  fiimily  sleep  on  the  floor ;  the  only  bedding  is 
straw  rushes,  or,  in  a  very  few  eases  of  unustial  luxury,  a 
nieee  of  coarse  saddn^  tick  filled  with  chaff.  An  old 
OreBdhare  blanket,  often  fliU  of  lV^I^rS^f<^f /^l^  carpet 
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vita  ikn  im^  clothe*  of  the  ftdiily.  ftrm  tiw  night  oarcring. 
Hk  mtmlt  muenble  habitations  an  in  the  suburbs  of  towns 
■nd  aioaiid  bcca.  Cases  of  bastardy  are  very  raie,  and  inour 
gmeral  op^orium ;  but  this  opiwnbrinni  fblls  too  b«ivily 
sad  exdiiHvdy  on  the  if«aher  pcuc^>  Drunkenness  is  rare 
tnsong  the  laboarem  and  tbair  wives ;  more  frequent  among 
ibe  suuU  ftrmera  and  tradesmen.  {Report  qf  the  Commi^- 
titmer*  for  tnquirinf^  into  tha  Coiulition     vte  Irish  Poor.) 

There  is  no  return  uf  the  quantity  of  com  sold  in  die 
prinei^  marketa  for  the  tea  years  last  before  1836. 

Dwtncntt  Towiu,  — ^Meatb  is  divided  into  eighteen 
bsronies  vhidi,  with  Uieir  tdatiTe  pontien,aiUl  population 
u  1831,  are  aa  foUowa: — 


I.  Deeoe,  Lower  Central  3,931 

8.  Deece,  Upper  8.         .  ^294 

3.  Demifbre  or  Half  Fonre  W.        .  13,717 


4.  Dttleek,  Lower 
6.  Duleek«  Upper 

6.  Dunboyne 

7.  Kells,  Lower 

8.  Keils,  Upper 

9.  Lune 

10.  Morgallion 

11.  Moj^nragh,  Lower 

12.  M(^nragfa,Upper 
13-  Navan,  Lower 
14.  Navan.  Upptt 

13.  Ratoatb 
,16.  Skreen  or  Skryne 

17.  Slane,  Lower 

18.  Slin^  Upper 


Population. 


■                   MStm  a 

in  itoa 

E. 

S.E. 

NW 

N  W 

W. 

N  and  rStaitnl 

s. 

11,893 

8  W 

Central 

16,234 

Central 

4,857 

S.E. 

6,685 

.  Central 

8,683 

N. 

9,647 

N.E. 

7,265 

Total    .  . 

1 

176,826 

Dat». 

How  MBBrtMDBi. 

HooBM. 

chiefly 
amploYW  in 

UgllMUtOK. 

Pamilioa 
ehiollr 
emplgyod  fu 
trade,  maiiu- 

Familfetnot 

iuetaded 
btba 

Fnnalei. 

Tbtal. 

buidlBnft. 

1793 

Estimated  1^  Dr.  BeauArt  . 

22,468 

*  ■ 

'■12,4;lO 

1813 

Under  Aot  of  1 812 

35.921 

142,479 

1821 

Under  Aet  M  Geou  HL.  e.  ISO 

27,942 

30,125 

79,778 

79,405 

159.183 

1831 

Under  Aet  1  WilL  IV.,  e.  19 

29,796 

31 ,632 

22i3B6 

4."575 

4i661 

88,993 

87,883 

176,826 

The  towns  are — the  assize,  market,  and  post  town  of 
Trim,  the  market  and  post  towns  of  Athboy,  Duleek.  Kells, 
Navan,  Oldcaatle,  and  Slane ;  the  post  towns  of  Ashbourne, 
Clonard,  Ctonee^  Crossakeel,  Dunshaughlin,  EnAeld,  and 
Nobber ;  and  the  ex-parliamentaiy  borough  of  Ratoatb. 

Trim,  AthbOT,  Kells,  and  Navan,  and  the  vilhige  of  Du- 
leek, were  all  formerly  parliamentary  boroughs 

Trim  is  partly  in  the  barony  of  Upper  Navan,  but  chiefly 
in  that  of  Lower  Moyfenragh,  32  English  miles  from 
Dublin.  It  is  a  very  antient  town :  on  the  conquest  of  this 
part  of  Ireland  by  the  English,  it  was  conferral,  with  the 
rest  of  fne  county,  on  Hugh  dn  Lacy,  who  made  it  a  free 
borough.  His  son  Walter  gave  it  a  charter  of  incorpora- 
tion :  and  as  the  head  of  the  lordship  of  the  De  Lacys,  it  ac- 
quired importance,  and  several  of  the  early  Iriuh  parliaments 
were  held  here.  In  the  civil  war  of  1642,  the  Catholics 
who  held  it  were  expelled,  and  the  Parliamentarians  gar- 
risoned it  under  Sir  Charles  Coote ;  but  he  being  killed,  the 
place  appears  to  have  been  lost,  for  in  1649  it  was  beld  by 
a  royalist  garrison,  wbidi  quitted  it  on  the  approach  of 
Ctomwel^  mtunidated  by  the  massacre  tit  the  garrison  of 
Drogb-da. 

The  town  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  river  Boyne : 
ti»nv  of  the  houses  are  neatly  built,  and  the  environs  are 
pleasanL  There  is  an  old  bridge  over  the  river,  and  an 
antient  castle  of  venerable  appearance;  the  keep,'a  mastiy 
pile  strengthened  by  four  round  towers  at  the  corners,  is  yet 
standing,  as  well  as  several  of  the  outworks.  The  church  is 
modem,  except  the  tower,  which  is  of  great  antiquity. 
There  are  some  remains  of  an  antient  abbey ;  and  a  hand- 
some Corinthian  column  erected  in  honour  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington. 

The  population  of  the  town  in  1831  was  3282;  400  of  them 
Protestants,  the  rest  Catholics :  that  of  the  outparts  of  the 
parish,  which  is  extensive,  was  2644 :  together,  5926.  The 
place  has  been  declining  for  years,  and  presents  on  the  whole 
a  rery  impovoished  appearance.  It  has  no  extensive  trade  or 
mannfocture;  the  principal  traffic  is  with  Dublin  and 
Navan.   fnie market,  which  is  on  Saturday,  has  increased: 
there  are  five  yearly  iairs.   The  assizes  are  held  here,  and 
the  qoarier-aessions  for  the  division  twice  in  the  year.  The 
county  court-house  and  gaol  are  here.   The  town  returned 
members  to  the  Irish  parliament,  but  was  disfranchised  at 
the  Union.    The  corporation  consists  of  a  portreeve,  bur- 
?esses.  and  freemen,  who  are  all  now  members  of  the 
Established  Church.   The  living  is  a  vicarage,  united  to 
tereral  other  benefices,  and  the  town  is  at  the  head  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  district  or  union.  Trim  is  the  head-quarters 
of  the  constabulary  poliee,  and  the  residence  of  the  inapect- 
rng  magistrate. 

Athboy  is  in  the  barony  of  Lune,  7  miles  north-west  of 
TiizD.  and  36  from  Dublin.  It  is  an  antient  borough :  the 
■anidpali^  reeeived  a  charter  ftom  Henry  IV. ;  and  Eli- 


zabeth conferred  on  the  place  the  elective  franchise,  which 
it  lost  at  the  Union.  The  corporation  then  fell  into  disuse, 
and  is  now  extinct.  The  town  has  a  population  of  1 959 ; 
the  outparts  of  the  parish  <which  is  extensive)  of  3358 :  to- 
gether, 5317. 

There  are  four  foira  in  the  year.  The  town  is  tbe  chiei 
station  of  the  constabulary  force  for  the  district:  petty 
sessions  are  beld  weekly.  There  are  extMisive  flour-mills, 
but  the  town  is  poor,  and  does  not  seem  to  be  improving. 
The  living  is  a  vicarage  attached  to  the  union  of  Athboy ; 
the  parish  is  also  the  head  of  a  Roman  Catholic  union. 
There  are  a  dispensary,  almshouses  for  twelve  poor  widows, 
and  several  schools. 

Duleek  is  partly  in  the  barony  of  Upper  Duleek,  but 
chiefly  in  that  of  Lower  Duleek,  on  the  Nany  or  Nanny- 
water.  There  were  antiontly  three  religious  houses,  of  two 
of  which  the  ruins  yet  remain ;  and  the  town  was  the  seat 
of  a  bishopric,  ultimately  merged  in  that  of  Meath.  There 
were,  in  1831,  233  houses  and  1217  inhabitants  in  the  town; 
and  733  bouses  and  4190  inhabitants  in  the  whole  parish. 
There  was  fonnerlv  an  extensive  manu&cture  of  ticking, 
but  it  is  now  much  diminished.  There  is  a  market  m 
Thursday,  and  there  are  four  yearly  f^rs.  Races  are  held 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Petty  sessions  are  held  here,  and 
the  town  is  one  of  the  stations  of  the  county  constabulary 
force.  Duleek  returned  members  to  the  Irish  parliament, 
but  was  disfranchised  at  the  Union,  and  the  corporation  be- 
came extinct.  The  parish  is  part  of  a  union,  both  in  the 
Established  and  Catholic  churches.  The  parish  church  is 
a  modern  building;  the  Catholic  chapel  is  a  handsome 
Gothic  edifice,  and  has  a  school-room  adjoining;.  There  are 
in  the  parish  several  public  schools  and  a  dispensary.  There 
are  in  the  town  two  stone  crosses,  and  in  the  parish  another 
elaborately  carved. 

Kells  is  in  the  barony  of  Upper  Kells,  nearly  40  miles 
fSrom  Dublin  through  Navan.  It  is  a  town  of  great  anti- 
quity, and,  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  English,  had  a 
monastery  of  regular  canons.  It  was  fortified  by  the  Eng- 
lish with  a  castle  and  vails.  The  monasteiy,  which  had 
been  plundered,  was  endowed  with  new  grants  by  Hugh  de 
Lacy;  and  Walter  de  Lacy,  son  of  Hugh,  founded  another 
monastery  for  Crouched  friars.  The  town  became  flourish- 
ing, but  tlie  dissolution  of  the  monastic  establishments 
and  the  repeated  wars  which  desolated  the  country  caused 
its  decay. 

Kells  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Blackwater.  Tbe  principal  street  is  very  broad ;  the  streets 
generally  are  well  kept,  and  tbe  town  presents  an  appear- 
ance of  neatness.  The  population  of  tbe  town,  in  1821,  was 
3618;  in  1831  it  had  increased  to  4326 :  the  population  of 
the  whole  pariah  was  6839.  The  market,  which  is  held  on 
Saturdur,  has  so  increased  as  to  have  rend 
ment  of  the  market-place  neceftgitfzei^lhe' 
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ibr  too  division  are  hold  twios  in  the  year  at  Kella.  twice  : 
at  Navan.   There  are  a  bridevell  and  a  fever  bospital.  It 
is  the  station  of  a  chief  constable  and  fifteen  other*  of  the 
county  constabulary  police. 

There  is  a  corporation,  consisting  of  a  sovereign,  two  pro- 
vosts, and  twenty-four  burgesses ;  with  &  recorder  and  other 
officers.  The  sovereign,  the  provosts,  and  a  few  of  the  bur- 
gesses constitute  the  common-council  or  managing  body : 
they  have  no  jurisdiction.  KelU  returned  members  to  the 
Irisli  parliament  from  the  time  of  Elizabeth  to  the  Union. 
The  parish  is  at  the  head  of  a  parochial  union,  both  in  the 
Established  Church  and  among  the  Catholics.  The  parish 
church  is  an  autient  buMing.;  near  it  is  an  antient  ronnd 
tower,  unroofed,  about  90  foet  high.  There  are  two  fine  old 
crosses,  one  in  the  church-yard  and  one  in  the  street  near 
the  market-place;  ateo  an  antient  stone  roofed  eeU  or 
chapel. 

Navan  is  id  the  barony  of  Lower  Naran,  39  miles  from 
Dublin,  and  at  the  junction  of  the  Blaekwater  with  the 
Boyne.  The  princii»l  streets  are  kept  in  remir  by  the 
county.  There  are  two  bridges,  one  over  the  Blaekwater 
and  the  other  over  the  Boyne.  There  are  a  court>bouse, 
containing  rooms  for  holding  the  sessions  and  a  suite  of 
assembly-rooms;  a  bridewell,  a  county  infirmary,  and  a 
fever  hospital.  The  parish  church  is  a  neat  modem  build- 
ing ;  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel  is  an  extensive  building  of 
Grecian  architecture.  The  population  of  Navan,  in  1831, 
was  4416 :  that  of  the  whole  parish  5S93.  The  town  is  in 
the  centre  of  &  great  com  district;  and  has  an  exoellent 
eorn-mar^et  on  Wednesday ;  there  is  a  market  also  on  Sa> 
turday;  there  are  four  yearly  feirs.  There  are  several  corn- 
mills,  a  linen  yarn-mill,  and  a  woollen  manufactory  near 
the  town.  Some  sacking  and  packing  canvas  are  made. 
The  corporaUon  conatsts  of  a  p<«teeeve  and  twelve  bui^esses, 
with  a  town-dark  and  other  officers.  The  portreeve  acts  as 
a  justice  of  the  peace  for  the  borough  conjointly  with  the 
county  magistrates.  Navan  returned  members  to  the  Irish 
parliament  from  the  time  of  Elizabeth  till  the  Union.  Petty 
sessions  are  held  here  every  fortnight,  and  the  quarter- 
sessions  for  the  division  twice  in  the  year.  The  parish  is  at 
the  head  of  a  union,  both  in  the  Established  and  Catholic  : 
chur^es.  There  are  several  schools ;  one  of  them  a 
Catholic  seminary  fbr  youths  designed  for  the  priesthood 
or  either  of  the  learned  professiona. 

Oldoastle  is  in  the  barony  (tf  Demifore  of  Half  Fowre, 
58  miles  from  Dublin.  The  town  comprehends  237  houses, 
and  a  population  of  1 931 ;  the  whole  parish  has  778  houses, 
and  a  population  of  4718.  There  .are  a  church,  a  plain 
modem  building;  a  large  but  nlain  Catholic  chapel;  and  a 
Primitive  Methodist  chapel.  There  is  a  lai^  scnool-bonse 
for  a  Lancasterian  school,  capable  of  containing  1000  chil- 
dren. This  school  has  an  endowment  of  800/.  a  year. 
Petty  sessions  are  held  here  every  fortnight ;  and  the  market, 
which  is  on  Monday,  is  one  of  the  largest  yam-markets  in 
the  county.  There  are  extensive  com-nills  near  the  town. 
There  are  three  considerable  yearly  &irs.  There  are  consi- 
derable limestone  quarries  and  large  flour-mills  in  the 
parish.  The  living  is  a  rectivy  not  united ;  the  parish  is 
included  in  a  Catholic  union. 

Slane  is  in  the  barony  of  Upper  Slane,  28  miles  from 
Dublin.  In  the  eatly  a^  of  Cbrutiani^  it  was  the  seat  of 
a  bishopric  The  town  is  pleasantly  utuated  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Boyne,  over  which  there  is  a  bridge.  The  sur- 
rounding country  is  rich ;  and  the  houses  are  chiefly  modem 
and  of  neat  appearance.  Slane  Castle,  tlie  seat  of  the  mar- 
quis Conyngnam,  is  on  the  bank  of  the  river  just  above 
the  town.  The  population  of  the  town,  in  1831,  was  896  ; 
of  tlie  whole  parish,  2516.  The  parish  is  the  head  of  a  Ca- 
tholic union :  the  living  in  the  Established  Church  is  a 
rectory,  in  the  gift  of  the  crown.  There  are  several  schools. 
There  is  a  group  of  tumuli  in  the  neighbourhood;  the 
largest  is  a  mound  70  feet  high,  and  having  at  the  top  an 
irregular  area,  300  feet  in  circumference.  This  mound, 
when  opened,  was  &und  to  conceal  the  entrance  to  a  gallery 
leading  to  a  remarkable  excavation  or  oavera.  Slane  is 
one  of  the  stations  of  the  county  constabulary  force. 

Ashbourne  is  a  small  place  in  the  barony  of  Ratoa&,  13 
ur  14  miles  from  Dublin  on  the  road  to  Londonderry.  It  is 
a  small  place  containing  60  houses  and  a  population  of  473. 
Ifthas  a  Catholic  chapel,  a  neat  modem  building. 

Ctonanl,  in  the  barony  of  Upper  Moyfenragb,  33  miles 
from  Dublin,  was  a  place  of  note  in  antient  times.    It  bad 
r  abbey  which  became  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  whoso  diocese 
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bishoprics  of  Trim,  Ardbraccan,<  Dunsbaughlin,  and  Slane. 
This  diocese  wan  afterwards  designated  the  dtocese  of  Meath, 
but  the  cathedral  continued  to  be  at  Clonard  till  a.d.  1206. 
The  abbey  had  previously  been  repeatedly  plundered  by  the 
Danes  or  the  natives;  and  about  a.d.  1175  Hugh  de  Lacy 
erected  an  Augustinian  monastery,  probably  on  its  ruins. 
Clonard  was  the  scene  of  conflict  in  the  war  of  1641  and  the 
insurrection  of  1798.  It  is  a  station  of  the  county  constabu- 
lary police,  though  a  mere  village  or  hamlet  of  10  houses 
and  66  inhabitants.  Tliere  is  a  la^e  Catholic  chapel  in  tiie 
vilUige,  the  parish  chuteh  is  half  a  mile  distant 

Clonee  is  in  the  parish  and  barony  of  Dunboyne,  just 
within  the  boundary  of  the  county,  about  9  miles  front 
Dublin,  on  the  road  to  Navui.  Clonee  is  a  station  for  the 
county  constabulary  fytee.  The  popuhttion  in  1831  was 
217. 

Grossakeel  is  about  46  miles  from  Dublin.  It  is  in  the 
mrish  of  Kilskyre,  or  Kilskeer,  and  in  the  barony  of  Upper 
Kells.  Petty-sessions  are  held  here  once  a  fiwtnight  and  it 
is  a  station  of  the  county  constabulary  force :  there  are  three 
yearly  fairs.  The  parish  church  is  in  the  villt^  and  there 
is  a  dispensar}'.  xhe  population  of  the  village  in  1831  was 
290;  of  the  whole  parish,  4537. 

Dunsbaughlin,  in  the  barony  of  Ratoath,  17  miles  from 
Dublin,  was  formerly  a  corporate  town.  It  is  now  a  poet 
town  or  Tillage  of  157  houses  and  913  inhabitants  fn-  the 
town,  or  261  houses  and  1940  inhabituits  for  the  whde 
parish.  It  has  a  parish  ohuroh  of  modem  erection,  and  a 
Catholic  chapel.  The  petty-sessions  are  held  every  fort- 
night, and  the  quarter-sessions  for  the  division,  twice  in  tlw 
year:  it  is  a  station  for  the  conntv  ecmstabulary  foroe. 
There  is  a  dispensary  in  the  town,  and  there  are  two  public 
schools. 

Enfield  is  in  the  parish  of  Ratbcore  and  in  the  barony  of 
Lower  Moyfenragh,  26  miles  fh>m  Dublin,  near  the  Royal 
Canal.  It  is  a  station  of  the  county  constabulary.  It  had 
in  1831,  45  houses  and  302  inhabitants. 

Nobber  is  in  the  barony  of  Moi^allion,  40  miles  from 
Dublin.  It  was  antiently  a  fortified  town,  and  was  regarded 
as  of  importance.  It  now  contains  58  houses  and  371  in- 
habitants; the  whole  parish  has  671  houses  and  3952  inha- 
bitants. The  church  is  a  plain  neat  building ;  the  Catholic 
chapel  is  also  a  neat  building  of  modern  oection ;  and  there 
is  a  school-house.  Near  Nobber  is  a  Inge  Danish  camp, 
and  in  the  churchyard  are  the  remains  of  a  structure,  sup- 
posed to  have  belonged  to  the  Knights  of  St  John  of 
Jerusalem.  There  is  a  well  attended  cattle  and  pig  &ir. 
Nobber  is  a  constabulary  police  station.  Carolan,  the  cele- 
brated Irish  harper,  was  born  here. 

Ratoath  is  in  the  barony  of  Ratoath,  15  miles  from  Dub 
lin.  It  was  a  parliamentary  borough  previous  to  the  Union, 
by  which  it  was  disfranchised.  There  were  in  1831,  96 
houses  and  552  inhabitants  in  the  town,  or  283  bouses  and 
1779  inhabitants  in  the  whole  parish.  There  are  three 
yearly  fairs,  but  no  market ;  a  trifling  manufacture  of  sack- 
ing and  of  linen  is  carried  on.  It  is  one  of  the  stations  of  the 
county  constabulary  force. 

Ecdenattical  and  Legal  Divuioru. —The  coun^  is 
for  the  most  part  included  in  the  diocese  of  Heath ;  but 
sinall  portions  are  comprehended  in  those  of  Armagh  and 
Kilmore ;  all  these  dioceses  are  in  the  ecclesiastical  pro- 
vince of  Armagh.  The  county  is  included  in  the  home 
circuit.  The  assizes  are  held  at  Trim.  The  Easter  and 
Michaelmas  sessions  for  the  two  divisions  of  the  countv  are 
held  at  Kells  and  Dumshaughlin ;  the  Hilary  and  Mid- 
summer sessions,  at  Trim  and  Navan.  Before  the  Union 
Meath  sent  14  members  to  the  Irish  parliament  two  for  the 
county,  and  two  each  for  Trim,  Kelb,  Navan,  Athhoy. 
Duleek,  and  Ratoath ;  at  present  it  sends  only  the  two 
county  members,  who  are  elected  at  Trim. 

The  police  force  of  the  county  on  1st  January,  1 836,  was, 
1  magistrate,  7  diief  constables,  including  subinspectors 
(of  whom  5  were  of  the  first  and  2  of  the  second  class),  58 
constables,  and  266  ssbconstables,  viUi'9  horses.  Tlie  cost 
of  maintaining  the  constabulary  for  1835  was  11,893/.  13t.  4^ 
of  which  amount  6197/.  3s.  4d.  was  chargeaUe  against  the 
county. 

The  county-gaol  at  Trim  has  been  much  improved,  as 
respects  the  male  side  of  the  prison,  but  much  is  yet  requi- 
site to  be  done  to  bring  the  discipline  of  the  prison  to  what 
it  should  be.  It  is  clean;  the  prisoners  generally  are  classi- 
fied, and  considerable  f^^f^^^^fj^t^fijiia^np^  system 
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itutmetum  in  tndes.  Then  are  two  u&ools  in  the  pri- 
son, and  a  treadmai.    The  bridewelli  at  Navan  uid  Kails 
m  both  tolwably  extensive  prisons,  containing  sixteen  cells, 
t»o  day-rooms,  and  two  yards ;  they  have  every  means  of 
rIassiGcation  required  by  the  Prison  Act.    (Appendix  to 
fhurteenih  and  Fifteenth  Reports  Inspectors-General, 
1B36.)    The  number  of  persons  committed  for  criminal 
offences  in  1836  was — for  offences  uainst  theperson  65  (44 
convicted,  41  acquitted  or  dischargw);  for  oflbnces  against 
proper^  oommitled  with  violence  28  (convicted  9,  acquitted 
or  disdiai^ed  19)  ;  for  ounces  a^inst  property  ivithout 
Tiolencrf  107  (convicted  54,  acquitted  or  dischai^ed  53) ;  for 
milieioQS  offences  a^inst  property,  such  as  arson,  killine  oi 
maiming  cattle,  and  ttw  like,  4  (1  convicted,  3  acquitted  oi 
disiliu^ed) ;  for  foi^oj  and  offences  against  the  currency 
4(3  oonneted.  and  2  acquitted  or  discharged).;  Ibr  othei 
ofiencBB  105  (45  oonvieted,  SO  acquitted  or  ^ha^ed)- 
miking  a  total  of  333  persons  committed,  of  whom  155 
were  convicted  and  178  acquitted  or  discharged.  There 
vas  no  person  executed.   Of  the  persons  committed,  277 
were  males  (1  of  them  under  16  years)  and  56  females  (1 
luder  16) :  71  could  read  and  write.  54  could  read  only, 
aad  110  were  entirely  ignorant;  of  98  the  degree  of  instruc- 
tion they  had  received  could  not  be  ascertained. 

The  lunatic*  asylum  for  the  counties  of  Meath,  Louth, 
Dublin,  and  Wicklow,  is  the  Richmond  Lunatic  Asylum  at 
Dublin.  Of  284  patients  in  that  institution  on  Ist  January, 
1S37,  30  belonged  to  this  county.  The  county  infirmary  is 
at  Navan.  and  there  were,  in  1833.  fever  hospitals  at  Kells 
aod  NaTan.  and  nineteen  dispensaries  at  differetjt  places  in 
the  county,  supported  in  nearly  equal  proportions  1^  private 
Mdueriptions  and  grand-junr  presentments. 

Hisktrf;  Antiquities. — neadi  appears  to  have  been  in- 
duded      Ptolemy  in  tiie  territorv  of  the  BXavtot  (Blanii), 
or  'E^Xotm  (Eblani),  a  nation  whose  sway  extended  over 
the  neighbouring  counties  of  Dublin  and  Wicklow,  and 
whose  name  may  be  traced  in  the  first  syllable  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Lein-ster.   At  an  early  period  Meath  constituted 
one  of  the  kingdoms  into  which  Ireland  was  divided,  and  com- 
prehended, it  is  likely,  not  only  the  present  counties  of 
East  Heath  and  West  Meath,  but  also  the  whole  or  part  of 
those  of  Longford,  Cavan,  and  King's  County.  Teamor, 
DOW  Tarafa  Hill,  near  the  Boyne,  between  Dunshauehlin 
and  Navan,  was  the  residence  of  the  sovereign  of  Ireland  and 
the  seat  of  the  supreme  government,  and  the  place  where 
St.  Pktridc  made  his  first  efforts  ft>r  the  conversion  of  ^e 
Irish  to  Christianit]r.   It  n  pnAable  that  the  kingdom  of 
Meath  was  erected  in  the  second  century  of  the  Christian 
aen  as  the  immediate  domain  of  the  Irish  monarchs ;  or  if 
Dot  then  first  erected  into  a  kingdom,  was  placed  under  the 
immediate  government  of  the  Irish  monarchs,^ white  the  rest 
of  Che  island  owed  them  only  feudal  obedience.   At  a  sub- 
sequent period  the  government  of  Meath  vras  separated  from 
the  monarchy,  which  was  so  hx  weakened  by  the  sepdration 
is  to  became  little  more  than  a  nominal  supremacy ;  the 
kings  of  Meath  ranked  as  subordinate  princes,  but  they  con- 
stituted one  of  the  two  lines  of  the  great  &mily  of  the  Hy- 
Nialls,  by  which  the  supreme  government  was  alternately 
pOEsessed    Teamor  ceased  to  be  the  seat  of  the  national 
guvttr  iment. 

In  the  invaaons  of  the  Nwthmen,  or  Danes,  the  kingdom 
vi  Meath  snared  sevmly.  Turges,  a  Danish  leader,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  ninth  century,  established  himself  at 
Lough  Rive  (Ree?).  and  after  cnidlv  raving  the  kingdoms 
of  Connanght  and  Heath,  was  seixea  and  put  to  death,  proba- 
blr  at  Loogh  Uar.  near  HulUi^r  in  the  present  county  of 
West  Meath,  by  Melaghlin,  or  Malachi,  king  of  Meath,  who 
tfterwards  acquired  the  supreme  power.  The  Northmen  how- 
erer  soon  renewed  their  attacks,  and  civO  dissensions  diverted 
the  Irish  from  resistiog  the  common  foe.  For  several  cen- 
turies Meath  was  exp<»ed  to  their  ravages,  or  those  of  other 
Irish  princes  irith  whom  the  kings  of  Meath  were  at 
»ur. 

Traces  of  this  period  of  confusion  exist  in  the  numerous 
(amps  and  earthworks  that  overspread  the  district;  and 
ihe  frequent  destruction  of  monasteries  and  towns  recorded 
ia  the  annals  of  the  relurious  houses  is  another  attestation 
if  the  prevalent  ruiti.   The  last  king  of  Ireland  of  tho  Hy- 
Ktall  hiiuily  was  Melaghlin  II.,  who,  though  ruluced  to 
ibdieate  the  supreme  authority  for  a  time  in  favour  of 
Brian  Boromy,  king  of  Munster,  resumed  it  upon  the  death 
if  Uut  prince  (who  fell  in  battle  against  the  Northmen  at 
CbaurfDear  Dablin,  A.O.  1 0U)»  and  reigned  tilt  his  own 
P.  a  Now  917. 


death,  a.d.  1022.  about  150  years  before  the  inraienof  Int< 
land  by  Heni^  II. 

Before  the  mvasion  of  the  English,  Dennond,  or  Dermod 
MacMurchad,  king  of  Leinster,  had  reduced  O'Uelagblin. 
or  Melaghlin,  king  of  Meath,  and  other  princes,  into  a  stale 
of  subjection ;  but  having  roused  indignation  by  the  abduc- 
tion of  the  daughter  of  Melaghlin.  who  had  marned  CRuare, 
or  O'Rourke,  king  of  Breifhe,  «r  Brehny  (now  the  county  of 
Leitrim),  he  was  expelled  by  Mela^lin  and  others,  aided  by. 
his  ovm  Butijects,  and  compeUed  to  flee  to  England,  where 
he  engaged  the  Anglo^NormanB  in  the  conquest  of  his 
native  island.  Richard,  earl  of  Strigul  or  Chepstow,  com- 
monly called  Strongbow,  the  leader  of  these  auxiliaries, 
took  poesession  of  Heath  (aj).  1171),  which  was  conferred 
by  Benrr  U.  as  a  county  palatine  (or  feudal  lordship,  the 
holdw  of  which  had  sevnal  regal  ri(^ts),on  Hugh  de  La<gr. 
who  was  appointed  governor  of  the  JEngUsfa  pale  or  distriet 
Hugh  de  Lacy  buijt  a  strong  fortress  at  T>ini,  which  was 
burned,  ajx  1173,  in  an  attempt  which  the  Irish  made,  under 
their  king  Roderick,  to  reconquer  the  country.  The  Iririi 
were  however  repelled,  and  the  ruined  oastle  Trim  was 
restored.  De  Lacy  parcelled  out  his  territories  among 
his  followers,  whom  he  created  barons,  whence  is  derived 
the  subdivision  of  counties  into  baronies. 

Meath  however  appears  to  have  passed  again  into  the 
power  of  the  natives ;  for  in  1 1 78  De  Lacy,  who  had  been 
reappointed  governor  of  Ireland,  and  held  that  office  for  a 
short  time,  restored  the  English  power  there.  (Gordon's 
Hist,  of  Ireland.)  In  the  general  rebellion  excited  by  the 
petulanoe  of  Prince  (afterwards  King)  John,  whom  his 
Ihther  Henry  II.  sent  over  as  governor,  Meath  was  pre- 
served to  tlw  English  by  the  valour  of  William  FMit,  wbtr 
defeated  the  Irish  inva^rs  (kjd.  1186).  About  the  same 
time  Hugh  de  Lacy  vras  assassinated  by  one  of  the  work 
men  employed  on  a  castle  he  was  then  erecting  at  Durrt^h, 
in  what  is  now  King's  Cktunty.  His  son,  Hugh  de  Lacy 
the  Second,  who  appears  to  nave  succeeded  him  in  his 
county  of  Meath,  was  afterwards  appointed  govenun*  of 
Ireland,  in  which  office  however  he  was  soon  superseded, 
agreeable  to  the  policy,  at  least  the  practice,  of  that  day, 
which  seldom  allowed  a  governor  to  retain  office  any  lengm 
of  time.  De  lacy,  in  his  character  of  earl  of  Meath,  was 
engaged  as  auxiliary  (ajj.  1200)  in  a  contest  between  two 
Irish  princes  for  the  sovereignty  of  0>nnaught ;  and  having 
been  reappointed  by  King  John  lord-justice  or  governor  of 
Ireland,  he  was  defeated  by  John  De  Courcy,  the  Anglo- 
Nonnan  earl  of  Ulster,  wnom  he  was  eommissionea  to 
arrest  and  send  over  to  England.  He  succeeded  howerer  in 
getting  De  Courcy  into  his  hands  by  treacherr  and  sending 
him  over  to  England.  He  afterwards  received  the  earldom 
of  Ulster  as  his  reward. 

The  ambition  and  power  of  Hugh  de  Lacy,  now  eail  of 
Ulster,  and  of  his  brother  Walter,  who  appears  to  have  suo- 
ceeded  him  in  the  earldom  of  Meath,  having  excited  th« 
jealousy  of  John,  that  king  visited  Ireland  in  person  (a.9 
12I0J,  and  spent  some  months  in  reducing  the  fortresses  ic 
Heath  and  Ulster  belonging  to  those  nobles,  who  had  fled  ta 
France,  and  did  not  obtain  restoration  to  their  estates  an^ 
honours  without  the  payment  of  a  heavy  fine.  Mealb 
seems  at  this  time  to  have  lost  its  privilege  as  a  palatine 
county,  and  to  have  been  made  subject  to  uie  jurisdiction 
of  the  king's  oflBcrn.  The  De  Laoys  acted  a  conspicaons 
part  in  tibe  fbuds  of  the  Anglo-Norman  lords  of  the  Pale, 
and  Heath  suffered  fVom  thue  intestine  commotions.  Upon 
the  decease  of  Earl  Walter, Heath  came  to  his  two  daughters, 
who  divided  his  inheritance  between  them.  West  Meath, 
which  fell  to  the  elder,  who  was  married  to  Sir  Theobald 
Verdon,  appears  to  have  been  so  neglected,  and  fell  into 
such  a  state  of  anarchy,  that  it  did  not  obey  the  English 
laws  for  above  a  hundred  years.  (Baron  Finglas'sBrenW., 
temp.  Henry  VIII.)  East  Heath,  the  portion  of  tho 
younger  daughter,  married  to  Sir  Geoffry  Genneville,  was 
also  wrested  from  its  owners,  either  by  native  chieftains  or 
Anglo-Norman  rivals. 

"Die  English  dominion,  never  fully  established,  >ppears 
rather  to  have  decayed  during  the  reigns  of  the  later  Plan- 
tagenet  and  the  Lancastrian  princes,  and  the  civil  war  of  the 
Roses.  The  native  Irish  renewed  their  incursions ;  and  in 
A.D.  1329,  the  English  under  Lord  Thomas  Butler  sustained 
a  severe  defeat  from  them  near  Mullingar  in  West  Meath. 
Richard,  duke  of  York,  h>rd-deputy  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VI.,  erected  castles  along  the  iwrdor  of 
oouQ(ic«  in  order  to  repress  tfej^^e^V^^^^IV^ 
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appear  to  liam  levied  » tribute  upon  Uw  Engli  A  settlers,  in 

consideration  of  leaving  them  in  quiet:,  similar  to  the  bl&ck 
man  levied  by  Uie  Scotch  Highland  cbiefUins  upon  the 
neighhouring  Lowland  lairds  and  tenantry.  The  county  of 
Heath  paid  ai  one  time  a  yearly  pennon  to  the  O'Goonors 
of  602: 

In  the  ragn  of  Henry  VIII.,  vhen  the  power  of  ibe 
English  b^^an  to  levive,  Meath  was  invaded  by  an  Irish 
.ohieflwn,  Con  Buckah  O'Niall,  or  O'Neal  (a.d.  1520) ;  but 
he  quickly  withdrew  on  the  approach  of  the  earl  of  Surrey, 
locd-deputy.  In  a  rising  in  fiivoifi:  of  the  Papacy,  which 
took  place  at  the  R^ormation,  the  Irish  broke  into  Meath, 
deibi^ed  Navan,  and,  after  muiteriog  their  fornea  at  Tarah 
Hill,  wt  out  to  return  home,  but  wore  oreitakoa  and  m- 
tinly  routed  (AJh  1539).  Iuajx  1S40  tiie  natives  aaeembled 
in  West  Meatb,  with  a  view  to  break  into  the  English  pale ; 
but  dispersed  on  learning  that  preparations  had  been  made 
to  resist  them.  J ust  at  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
the  antieat  coim^  of  Meath  was  divided ;  and  West  Meath, 
including  the  present  countiesof  West  Meathand  Longforil, 
and  part  of  King's  County,  was  erected  into  a  tepaiate  county. 
Cavan,  which  wad  partly  formed  out  of  Meath,  was  erected 
aito  a  separate  county  hy  Sir  John  Perrot,  lord-deputy  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Inthe  great  rebellion  of  1641,  Bfeath 
was  again  the  scene  of  hostilities.  Trim  was  entered  by 
the  English  troops,  who  designed  to  make  it  a  military  post ; 
and  au  attempt  of  the  Irish  to  surprise  the  garrison  was 
deftated  by  a  bold  and  suooossftil  sally  (a.d.  1642).  Sir 
Charles  Coote,  one  of  the  best  offioen  of  the  EngUsh,  and 
cNxnmaaderitf  the  garrison,  felt  in  the  action.  In  1643  ne- 
gotiatums 'for  peace  between  the  English  and  the  insurants 
were  carried  on  at  Trim.  In  1647  Trim  was  besieged  by 
the  insurgents  under  their  genoal  Preston,  who,  having 
learned  that  Col.  Jones,  the  parliamentary  governor  of 
Dublin,  was  on  his  march  to  relieve  the  place,  set  out  ia 
order  to  surfuise  tlie  capiUd,  but  was  met  on  the  road  and 
entirely  defeated.  Trim  served  as  a  place  of  retreat  to 
some  of  tlie  Ro}«list8  on  their  defeat  at  Ratlunenes  near 
Dublin,  in  1649 :  but  after  the  storming  of  Drogheda,  and 
the  maasaote  of  the  garrison  by  Cromwell  in  the  same 
jwar.  Trim  was  snrrouerad  by  ttie  Royalists  withottf  le- 
sistaooe. 

In  the  war  of  the  English  revolution  the  batde  of  tlie 
Boyne  was  fought  (ui.  1S90)  close  upon  the  border  of  this 
county,  between  I>ogheda  and  Slane.  The  two  armies 
subsequently  crossed  the  county  (torn  north  to  south,  that 
of  James  in  retreat,  that  of  William,  io  pursuit.  In  the 
rebellion  of  1 798  some  outrages  were  committed  at  Dunboyne 
by  a  party  of  insurgents,  who  were  very  shortly  defeated  at 
Ratoath ;  btrt  the  victors  having  separated,  the  vanquished 

Sarty  rallied  aud  cut  off  part  of  them  at  CLonee  Bridge, 
ome  further  outrages  were  committed  at  Dunshaughlin, 
and  immediately  a  considerable  part  of  the  population  of 
the  county  rose  m  rebellion:  a  bcwy  of  men,  4000  according 
to  some  accounts,  took  post  on  Tara  Hill,  where  they  were 
defeated  with  eonsidezalAe  .slaughter  by  the  troops  and  yeo- 
mannr.  Part  of  tlw  Aigitives  took  refuge  in  the  bogs,  from 
which  they  continued  for  three  weeks  to  make  excursions 
foridnnder and  devastation. 

Tnen  are  several  remains  of  antiquity  in  the  county.  At 
Tarah,  or  Taragh,  once  tbe  seat  of  tbe  Irish  monarchs, 
are  considerable  earthworks.  Two  splendid  torques,  or  col- 
lars of  pure  gold,  were  dug  up  here  in  1S13.  T^ere  are 
considerable  ruins  of  the  castles  ofScurlogstown,  Dunmoe, 
Atfalumley,  and  Asigfa.  Slane  Castle  and  one  or  two  others 
have  been  fitted  up  as  residences.  There  are  round-towers 
at  Kells  and  at  Donoughmore  near  Navan.  There  are  numer- 
ous ruins  of  antient  monastic  edifices:  those  of  the  monas- 
tery at  Duleek.  supposed  to  be  the  most  antient  monastic 
edifloe  built  of  stone  and  mortar  in  bdand,  present  some 
remuluible  traces  of  rude  architecture.  The  front  of  the 
antient  cathedral  at  Clonard  yet  exists,  and  tbete  are  several 
stone  crosses.  The  ruins  of  Bective  Abbey  areextensive  and 
picturesque. 

(Wakefield's  Ireland;  Parliameniary  Papers ;  Harris's 
Hibermca ;  Gordon's  and  Cox's  History  of  Ireland.) 

MEATH,  WEST,  or  as  it  ia  sometimes  written  in  one 
word,  WESTMEATH,  is  an  inland  county  of  the  province 
of  Leiuster  in  Ireland,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  county 
of  Cavan  in  Ulster,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  Lough 
Sheeliu  or  ShilUn ;  on  the  north-east,  e^  aud  south-east 
by  the  county  of  Meath ;  tm  the  south  by  King's  County ; 
on  the  west  by  tbe  county  of  Roscommon  in  Connaii^t, 


fkom  which  it  is  separated  by  Lough  Ree  and  the  river 
Shannon ;  and  on  the  north-west  by  nic  county  of  Longford- 
The  greflitest  length  is,  from  east-north-east  to  west-south- 
west, from  the  oounty  of  Meath  near  Clonmellou,  to  the 
bank  of  tbe  Shannon  c^iposite  Athlone,  45  miles;  the 
greatest  breadth,  at  right  angles  to  the  length,  is  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Kinnegad  to  that  of  RaUiowen.  both  on 
the  raail<road  from  Dublin  to  Sligo.  85  miles.  The  area  is 
estimated  in  Che  Population  Returns  for  1831  at  370,053  . 
English  statute  acres,  or  j>78  square  miles.  The  p(9ulation 
in  1831  was  136,872.  giving  nearly  237  inhabitants  to  a 

guare  mile.  In  area  it  can  scarcely  be  compared  with  any 
nglish  ooim^ ;  it  is  lugar  than  A^mouthdurab  and  less 
than  Hertfordshire;  in  amount  of  population  it  is  rather 
below  Hertfordshire,  but  in  densi^  ratoer  exceeds  it. 

Surface.  Geological  Charaeter^  and  Hwtrogn^iiu/.—TiM 
county  is  for  the  laost  part  a  gently  undulating  sur^oe,  not 
rising  in  any  part  to  a  very  great  height.  Knock  Eyiw,  or 
Ion,  on  the  border  of  Loch  Deversigfa,  is  about  850  feet 
hig^  ;  Benfore,  or  Ben  of  Fowre,  near  the  village  <tf  Fowre, 
not  for  from  Lou^b  Lane  or  Lena,  is  760  feet  high.  These, 
with  the  other  pnnoipal  elevations,  are  in  the  northern  part 
of  theooimty.  Thewhole  belongs  to  the  central  carboniferous 
limestone  district  of  Ireland.  Tlwreare  two  small  districts,  one 
just  round  Moate-a-GreD<^ue.  aod  the  other  in  the  same 
neighbourhood,  but  rather  more  to  the  south-west,  which  are  ' 
occupied  by  the  yellow  sandstone,  a  formatiou  efMuisting  of 
quartty  aandstone  conKloinerata,  of  varying  grun,  which 
passcB  into  sandstme.  These  beds  are  considmd  to  belong 
to  the  same  period  as  the  carboniferous  limeattme,  of  which 
series  of  fohnations  they  constitute  the  lowest  members. 

The  western  side  of  the  county  belongs  immediately  to 
the  basis  of  the  Shannon,  which  forms  its  western  boundary,  , 
s^nrating  it  from  the  oounty  of  Roscommon.   Lojigh  Ree, 
'  the  largest  of  the  series  of  lakes  into  which  that  river  ex- 
pands, u  also  on  the  western  border.    This  noble  sheet  of  ' 
water  is  IS  miles  long  from  lyirth  to  south,  and  of  a  vary* 
ijDg  breadth,  above  7  miles  in  one  part.    Its  outline  is  < 
exceedingly  broken  and  irregular,  and  its  surfoce  studded  I 
witbanuiiu>erof&malltslaudsfiuelywooded.  Tliose adjaceot 
to  Westmeatii  are^  Innismore,  orlndimova,  containing  ]  04  : 
acres,oMe  the  fdteof  amonastery;  Hare  Idand,  57  acres, 
with  the  ruins  of  an  abbw;  Innistu^orInchturk.24aere8:  ] 
and  Innii^Mtfin,  or  Inchboffin,  27  acrei^  formerly  the  site  of  I 
an  abbey ;  besides  a  number  of  inuUer  islands.   An  inlet  ; 
at  the  southern  extremi^  of  Lough  Ree,  connected  with  it  : 
by  a  straight  so  narrow  as  properly  to  constitute  it  another 
lake,  is  afmost  entirely  enclosed  within  the  county.   This  ; 
subordinate  lake,  which  is  about  two  miles  long  from  east 
to  west,  aud  in  one  part  above  a  mile  and  a  habf  wide,  con-  ' 
tains  a  lai;ge  island  caUed'Friar*B  Island,  well  wcx>ded  at  its 
western  MCtremity.     The  streams  which  flow  into  the 
Shannon  or  into  Lough  Ree  are  all  small.   Two  of  the 
princmal  rise  about  3  miles  west  of  Moate-a-Grenc^ue; 
one  of  them  flows  in  a  circuitous  channel  north-west  into 
tbe  inlM  of  Loo^  Ree :  the  other  flows  due  west  into  Uie 
Shannon  near  Long  Island,  below  AtUone.  Anodier 
stream,  which  rises  three  mUes  north  of  Hoate,  and  several 
other  streams  in  the  north-west,  flow  into  the  tnny,  which 
joins  Lough  Ree  on  the  border  of  the  ooun^  of  longford. 
There  are  several  small  lakes  on  this  side  of  the  county; 
some  of  these  communicate  by  small  streams  with  Lough 
Ree ;  others  have  no  visible  outlet.  Bogs  also  are  numerous, 
though  none  of  tbem  are  of  any  great  extent 

The  central  part  of  the  county  is  drained  by  streams  that 
empty  their  waters  into  several  inland  lakes,  which  are 
connected  by  small  streams  with  each  o&er,  and  ultimately 
with  the  river  Shannon. .  The  northernmost  of  these  is 
Lough  Sbeelin,  or  Shillin,  on  the  north  border  of  the 
county,  fhnn  wfaidi  lougli  a  small  stream  communicates 
with  Lotigh  Keinal,  afio  on  the  border.  From  Lough 
Keinal  the  oonnectingstream  flows  southward,  first  along  | 
Ae  bord«,  aeparadngWest  Meath  ftom  Longford,  and  t^n  j 
through  the  county  into  Lough  Devert^h.'  Tliis  fine  sheet 
of  water  extends  5  or  6  mites  in  length  from  north-west 
to  south-east,  and  has  a  breadth  varying  from  2i  or  3  miles 
near  the  north-west  end,  to  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
near  the  south-east  extremity.  The  banks  are  hilly,  and  some 
of  the  loftiest  elevations  in  the  county  are  in  the  surround- 
ing district.  There  are  plantations  or  other  woodlands  on 
some  parts  of  the  shore.  The  district  north  of  the  Lough, 
extending  as  for  as  Lou^h  Keinal  and  Lough  Shillin,  is  al- 
most entirely  bog,  especially  tiie  tract  Uirough  which  the 
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connecting  stream  flows.  Lough  Deveragh  receives  some 
>Diall  stieams ;  and  oth^s,  including  the  Glore,  which  is 
the  outlet  of  a  small  lake  (Lough  Glore),  north-east  of 
Laugh  Devwagh,  fall  into  the  connei^ng  stream. 

From  the  north-weatcm  extremity  of  Lough  Deveragh 
another  stream  flows  south-west  into  Lough  Leon,  a  shallow 
lakeofdMBt  3  mSm  long  from  Borth-we»t  to  aouth-«ut, 
and  about  half  a  mfle  broad.  Several  streams  flow  into  the 
cooMCtiog  stream  between  Lough  Deveragh  and  Lougb 
Iran  «r  into  the  letter  lake,  and  carry  off  the  superfluous 
rnter  of  small  lakes  or  bogs.  Lough  Glm  on  the  nortb- 
vest  border  toward  Longford,  and  Lough  Gar,  are  thus  con- 
nected with  this  central  system. 

A  small  brook  forms  the  communication  between  Longh 
Iron  and  Lough  Owhel,  or  Hoyle,  3J  miles  long  fiom 
Ttorth-west  to  south-east,  and  about  1)  miles  broad!  The 
banks  rise  gently  fh>m  the  lake,  and  are  fertile  and  well 
Tooded.  Ou  a  small  islet  in  the  lake  is  a  rude  chapel  with 
a  burial-ground,  once  much  resorted  to  by  pilgrims.  A 
inpply  of  water  is  drawn  from  Lough  Hoyle  for  the  Royal 
Canal  From  Lough  Hoyle  a  small  stream  flows  in  a  wind- 
ing chtmnel  soothward  past  MuUingar  into  Lough  Bnnel, 
4^  or  5  miles  long  ftom  north-east  to  south-west,  and  above 
S  miles  broad  at  the  widest  part  Thislak^  sometimes  called 
Belvidere,  is  studded  with  small  ishtnds.  A  nnmbor  of 
streams  flow  into  this  lough. 

These  lakes  communicate  with  the  Shannon  by  two  dif- 
ftient  streams.  The  Inny  flows  from  the  north-western 
extremi^  of  Lough  Iron  to  the  border  of  the  county,  which 
il  skirts,  and  then  into  the  county  of  Longford,  to  which  it 
may  be  considered  as  chiefly  belonging.  It  flows  intol^mgh 
Ree.  The  Brosna  flows  from  the  south-west  extremity  of 
Lough  Ennel  by  Kilbeggan  into  King's  County,  to  whieh  it 
ckitdy  belongs.  It  receives  a  numlier  of  small  streams, 
drains  the  southern  rnrts  of  the  county,  and  fidli  mto  the 
SbBwion  in  the  neignbonriiood  of  Banagher. 

.ill  that  partof  the  county  which  we  hare  deiuibed  fs 
inclajed  in  ue  basin  of  the  Shannon,  though  for  convenience 
tbe  central  lake-district  has  been  describe  separately.  The 
eastern  side  of  the  county  belongs  to  the  basin  of  thence. 
A.  number  of  small  streams  rise  on  that  side  of  the  county 
and  flow  eastward  into  that  river :  the  most  important  is  the 
Deel,  one  branch  of  which  rises  near  MuUingar,  and  another 
a  ibe  outlet  of  a  small  system  of  lakes  near  the  north-east 
ix^er  of  the  coun^.  Tbe  lakes  of  this  system  are  Lough 
Bavn,  the  White  Lake,  and  some  very  small  ones  on  toe 
l>jrders;  and  Lough  Lene,  Leio,  or  Lane,  and  Loogb-a-Deel 
viibin  the  border :  Lough  Lene,  the  largest  of  ibe  group,  is 
about  2}  miles  long  from  west-north-west  to  east-south-Ms^ 
and  nearly  a  mile  broad.  Its  waters  are  peculiarly  clear, 
and  it  contains  several  islets. 

Tbe  eastern  and  aontb-eastem  sides  of  the  comity  abound 
nth  bogs,  and  some  ofthem  are  of  very  oonnderable  extent 
Tbe  lakes  of  West  Ifoith  abound  in  pike  and  trout :  the 
htier  are  very  flne^  and  form  an  important  article  of  food. 

This  county  is  among  the  most  picturesque  in  Ireland. 
It  is  considered  to  be  excelled  only  by  Kerry,  Fermanagh, 
Wicklow.  and  Waterford. 

Agrietilita-e. — The  landed  estates  in  the  county  are  not 
Kry  brge,but  there  are  a  number  of  gentlemen  of  moderate 
fortune.  In  tbe  eastern  parts  the  soil  is  a  beavy  loam  firom 
'  to  12  inches  deep ;  the  northern  parts,  which  are  hilly 
and  adapted  for  sfaeep-walks,  are  chiefly  devoted  to  grating 
black  cattle.  In  the  western  parts  the  soil  is  generally 
ligfat;  there  is  a  great  deal  of  bog.  The  ferms  do  not  coin- 
monly  exceed  100  acres  or  thaotbbnts,  and  in  many  cases 
ue  as  small  as  15,  10,  7,  or  even  3  acres,  ths  resident 
sentry  usually  fitrm  a  considerable  portion  of  their  own 
^ates.  The  average  rent  oi  arable  land  is  from  11.  5».  to 
lOf. ;  land  of  good  qualit;^  will  sometimes  let  tor  2A, 
that  of  inferior  qualiQr  sometimes  for  not  more  than  1/. 
The  system  of  *  eon  acres,*  or  lands  let  to  the  cottiers  ibr 
purpose  of  growing  a  single  crop  of  potatoes,  is  prevalent 
in  timost  all  parts  of  the  county.  (Appendix  to  the  Report 
'jf  Commitsionerg  for  Inquiring  into  the  State  qfthe  iritk 
Poor.)  The  chief  crops  raised  by  the  former  are  oats  and 
potatoes ;  a  very  little  wheat,  some  barley,  flax,  rape,  and 
eloTer  are  grown.  Fences,  except  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
^esnes,  aze  generally  n^lected ;  in  some  parts  they  con- 
^t  limi^  <^  earthen  banks  without  anytung  grovring 
opon  them.  Dairy  fiirming  is  practised  to  some  extent  in 
Ibis  counfrf,  but  not  to  snoh  an  extent  as  the  nature  of  tbe 
"A  voidd  warrant.  A  oansiderable  quantity  of  good  butter 


is  made,  which  is  sent  by  Dublin  to  England.  Tbe  long 
homed  cattle  are  much  valued ;  some  of  uie  best  specimras 
are  grazed  in  this  county,  and  all  the  stock  participate  in 
the  blood.  Sheep  are  not  a  favourite  stock,  but  there  are 
some  excellent  ones  of  the  long-wooUed  breed.  Pigs,  as 
usual,  are  generally  kept  The  breed  of  horses  is  superior ; 
many  are  brought  from  Connaught  and  reared  for  sale  in 
Dublin.  Wood  is  not  plentiful;  there  are  soma  small  copses 
and  underwoods,  the  remains  of  antienC  forests;  and  some 
thriving  youo^  plantations.  The  ftUowiitg  tM»  ihows  tiw 
sales  of  grain  in  the  years  I89S  and  183S:— 

Burela  of  W&ekt     B«mbofO«laot  BtmbofBuIn 
MuftaL  oraOSIaoe.  MStOM.  ofl»8Mw. 

laas.      iss».    lais.       issk.    isae.  isas. 

4900;  ■  wage  of 
thcMUid  the  1b- 
hiTvcdtato  yean. 

Z,50l>  £.500 
360  SH 
ISO  Mod*. 


Clonmellon 
Caadatuwn  Delri 

Bsllbmcsigy 
Caola>beB 
Rubowen 
Uovt«  .  . 


NOM 


{BHUketal 

NoM 
400 


None 
200 

aoo 
sot 

None 
SO 


AvnafB  titm  1916  w  1830 
taa^  ftoB  U81  to  Uas 


UwM  Biid  the  in-  W 
temMdiste  yms.  i  I 

I  btiihed  i 
28,000  £5,000 
8,000 
4,000 


1.300 
2,000 

4,aeo 

4,900 


No  return  was  received  from  tbe  markets  of  Castle  Pcdiard 
and  Kilb^gan.  No  wheat  appears  to  have  been  sold  at 
Moate  either  in  tbe  years  1826  and  1835  or  in  the  interval 
between  them.  Collinatown  is  not  noticed.  Tbe  naow 
Coolnahea  in  the  tables  is,  we  suspect,  an  error.  We  know 
not  with  what  place  to  identify  it. 

The  manufaetnrea  of  the  county  are  not  important ;  they 
consist  chiefly  of  tbe  most  necessaiy  articles.  Tbe  returns 
of  1S31  give  285  adult  males  as  engaged  in  manufkctui^ 
93  in  that  of  linen  (ehietty  ooane).  22  in  that  of  cotton,  M 
in  that  of  flriexes  and  other  woolkms,  chiefly  coarse,  and  2 
in  the  silk  manu&oture.  The  remainder  were  not  specified. 
To  these  must  be  added  820  weaver^  returned  among  the 
retail  tradesmen  and  bandienftamen ;  but  what  fiibxic  ihmf 
produced  is  not  stated. 

Commumeatkm. — The  Shannon  is  navigable  for  steam- 
boats conveying  g^Mids  and  passengers,  or  acting  as  steam- 
tugs  to  other  vessels,  throughout  that  part  which  borders  on 
this  county.  The  Royal  Canal,  which  connects  Dublin  and 
the  east  coast  with  tbe  upper  part  of  the  Shannon  atTarmon- 
harry,  crosses  this  county  from  east  to  north-west,  pasiiing 
near  Killuean  and  Hullii^ar.  A  branch  from  the  Granil 
Oanal  between  Pbiliiwtown  and  Tnllamore  in  King's  Coun- 
ty, to  Kilbeggan,  is  partly  in  thia  oouuty. 

The  priucipal  roads  are  those  trom  DubUn  to  Lougfbrd 
and  Atblone  req>eetivdy.  The  Longford  road  enters  this 
county  from  tlwt<^Heath  near  .Kianegad.  and  runs  north- 
west by  Mullh^|;ar  and  Kathowen  into  the  county  of  Long- 
fcrd.  A  tnandi  from  this  at  MulUngar  takes  a  rather  more 
wosteriy  direction  f^m  BaUinacai^  to  Ballymahon.  The 
Athkme  roa^  branches  from  that  to  Longford  just  after  it 
enters  the  county  at  Kinnc^ad;  and  runs  westward  by 
Rochfoid  Bridge,  Tyrrell's  Pass,  Kilbeggan  and  Moate,  to 
Athlone.  The  road  from  Dublin  to  Granard  runs  through 
the  northern  part  of  the  county  by  Castle  Pollard.  The  prin- 
cipal tnflk  is  carried  on  by  the  canals  and  by  the  Athlone 
road ;  but  the  number  of  passengocs  is  rather  the  greatest 
by  the  Longfc^  and  Athlone  roads.  Uany  however  travel 
by  tbe  Rogral  Geital  to  ICullingar,  and  by  we  branch  of  the 
€hmd  Canal  to  Kilbwgan. 

JHtitianM,  Tamm,  io— Wast  Heath  is  divided  into  18 
baronies,  whose  leklwo  sitnttion  and  amount  of  popnlatioa 
areasfi^knrs:— 

FOpuIsOoQ  in  1631. 

Biawney.     .    .   W-   .  7,396 

Glonknnii.   .    .   S.W.  .  12,830 

Corkaree^     .    .    Central  .  6,630 

Ddvin.   .    .    ,    E.     ,  .  9,884 

Demifote,  or  Half  Fowre.  N.  .  15,559 

Farirfll.    .    .    .    E.     ,  .  8,746 

FartuUagh.  .    .    S.E.  .  .  8,903 

Kilkenny  West .   W.   .  .  11,169 
MoyashH  and  llagheradecnan,  or 

Magberademon.  CentraL  .  12,732 

HoycaiheL  .    ,    S.     .  .  1S.167 

Ifoygoiah.    .    .    N.W.  .  11,702 

lUthconrath.    .   N.W.  .  1S,064 
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Populatton. 


HOOMS. 

Fitiaille* 
chiefly 
cm  pitted  in 
AgikuUute. 

Families 
cbielly 
•mployait  in 
trade,  maiiu- 
hctare(,uid 
IwndierafL 

FHmiliet  not 
tnduded 

in  ibe 

cluaot. 

Halei. 

Fanulei. 

Total. 

1792 
1813 
I  SSI 
1831 

Estimated  by  Dr.  Be&ufort  . 
Under  Act  of  1812 
Under  Act  i5  Gw.  lll^  a  120 
Under  Act  1  Will.  IV,  o.  19 

13,693 
no  ratura 
23.478 
S3, 803 

25,331 

16^884 

3^694 

4[S13 

*  ■ 

67^700 

«  * 
69*172 

69,000 
no  return 
128,042 
136.872 

The  county  town  is  Mullingar;  the  parliamentary  borough 
nnd  market-town  of  Atblone  is  partly  in  this  county,  partly 
in  that  of  Rosconimon';  and  there  are  the  market  and  post 
towns  of  Kilbeggao,  Moate,  Rathowen,  Castletown-Delvin, 
Ballinacarg)',  Clonmellon,  and  Castle  Pollard  (of  these  Kil- 
beggau  is  a  corporate  town) ;  the  market-town  of  Collins- 
town  ;  and  the  post  towns  of  Kinnagad,  BaUymore,  Tyrr^l'f 
Pass,  Killncan,  Redifort  Bridge,  and  Drameree.  Atblone 
is  described  elsewhere.  [Athlonb.] 

MuUinf^r  is  in  the  barony  of  Moyashel  and  Hagfaerader- 
nan,  but  the  parish  extentu  into  that  of  Fartullagh ;  it  is 
neariy  50  miles  Item  Dublin  by  Maynooth,  Clonard.  and 
Kinnegad.  It  was  one  of  the  towos  founded  by  the  Eng- 
lish settlers  of  Meath.  In  the  war  of  the  Revolution  the 
town  was  fortified  by  General  G-inkel,  and  became  the  ren- 
dezvous of  William's  army,  preparatory  to  the  siege  of 
Athlone.  The  town  is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  the  Royal 
Canal,  and  consists  of  a  principal  street,  about  half  a  mile 
long,  and  some  smaller  ones.  The  number  of  bouses  in 
1831  was  727  ibr  the  town,  or  1538  for  the  whole  parish. 
TluMe  in  the  town  are  chiefly  of  stone.  The  ebiuch  ia  a 
tolerably  ipacions  building,  erected  in  the  present  century, 
with  a  nandsome  tower  imd  gpire.  There  are  a  handsome 
Catholic  chapel  and  one  or  two  Dissenting  meeting-houses. 
The  county  court-house  ia  convenient;  there  are  a  ooun^ 
gaol,  erected  within  the  last  few  years,  and  an  older  prison, 
now  tised  only  for  females ;  a  county  infirmary,  an  hospital, 
barracks  fbr  a  thousand  men,  and  a  neat  and  commodious 
market-house  in  the  centre  of  the  town.  The  population  of 
the  town  of  Mullingar  in  1831  was  4295,  that  of  the  whole 
juu-iah  8845.  The  assizes  for  the  county,  the  quarter-ses- 
sions for  the  division,  and  petty-sessions  for  the  district,  are 
held,  and  a  portion  of  the  oount;^'  constabulary  have  their 
station  here.  The  Royal  Canal  gives  the  town  the  benefit 
of  water-carriage ;  and  considerable  business  is  done  at  the 
market  (which  is  held  on  Thursday)  in  com.  butter,  and 
frieze  coating.  There  are  four  yearly  foirs  for  cattle ;  mm 
of  them  is  a  oonsiderable  horse-foir.  The  town  is  not  inr 
corpora  ted ;  but  a  charter  of  King  Charles  II.  granted  to 
the  lord  of  the  manor  several  privil^es,  and  to  the  freehold- 
ers the  privilege  of  sending  two  members  to  parliament ;  this 
last  was  abolished  at  the  Union.  The  living  is  a  vicarage 
in  the  diocese  of  Meath,  and  in  the  patronage  of  the  crown. 
The  parish  is  at  .the  head  of  a  Catholic  union. 

Kilbeggan  is  in  the  barony  of  Moycashel,  56  miles  from 
Dublin,  on  the  road  to  Athlone.  It  was  the  scene  of  a  con- 
flict in' the  rebellion  of  1798  between  a  party  of  insurgents 
and  the  regiment  of  Northumberland  militia.  The  town 
contains  350  houses ;  the  whole  parish  732 :  half  of  those 
in  the  town  are  well  built,  ana  have  slate  mA.  The 
church  was  originally  part  of  an  antient  monastic  uutitn- 
tion,  diasdved  at  the  Reformation.  There  are  a  handMiue 
Catholic  chapel  and  a  Methodist  iiieeting*hon8e.  The 
market-house  is  a  neat  building.  The  population  in  1831 
was  1985  for  the  towu,  or  4039  for  the  wluue  parish.  The 
trade,  of  the  town  is  considerable :  distilling,  brewing,  mill- 
rag,  and  snuff-makin|[  are  carried  on ;  much  butter  ia  sold 
at  the  market,  which  is  held  on  Saturday,  and  there  are 
four  yearly  ftirs.  A  branch  from  the  Grand  Omal  recently 
made  bids  foir  to  increase  the  prosperity  of  the  town.  Kil- 
beggan was  incorporated  by  James  I  ;  the  corporation 
consists  of  a  portreeve,  twelve  burgesses,  and  an  unlimited 
number  of  freemen.  The  portreeve  has  jurisdiction  in  the 
borough  conjointly  with  the  county  magutrates.  There  is 
a  bwough  court  for  the  recovery  of  dents ;  petty  sewiona 
for  tiu  diitriet  are  here.  The  town  formoly  sent  two 
members  to  die  Iri^  parliament,  but  was  disfranchised  at 
UwUnion.  The liTiI^( is aperpetual curacy:  theparishis, 
in  the  Cathdio  anangoneuts.  united  win  an  adjun- 
ing  one. 


Moate-a-Grenogue  is  in  the  barony  of  Clonlonaxi,  66 
miles  from  Dublin,  on  the  road  to  Athlone.  In  the  war  of 
the  English  Revolution  a  party  of  the  Jacobites  were  de- 
feated here  by  William's  army  under  General  De  Ginkcl, 
and  compelled  to  flee  to  Athlone.  The  town  consists 
almost  entirely  of  one  street,  and  comprehended,  in  18.11, 
304  houses,  the  greater  put  slated,  the  rest  thatched.  The 
population  of  the  town  in  1831  was  1785.  The  trade  of 
the  place  appears  to  he  diminishing ;  the  manu&cture  of 
cottons  and  linens  has  much  declined,  and  several  brew- 
eries and  distillerira  have  been  discontinued.  There  is  a 
market  on  Thursday,  one  of  the  most  important  for  oats  in 
the  county ;  and  there  are  severed  yearly  fairs.  The  quar- 
ter-sessions for  one  division  of  the  counW  are  held  fterc, 
and  also  petty  sessions  for  the  district.  There  is  a  conve- 
nient court-house  and  a  small  bridewell  attached  to  it.  A 
jraxty  of  the  county  constabulary  have  their  station  hero. 
The  town  is  in  the  two  parishes  of  Kilcleigh  and  Kilma- 
naghau.  chiefly  in  the  former,  the  parish  church  of  which 
is  in  the  town.  There  are  a  Catholic  ohapel  and  several 
dissenting  places  <^  worship ;  also  a  dispensary. 

Rathowen  ia  in  the  barony  of  Moygoi^,  64  miles  from 
Dublin,  on  the  Longford  road,  and  13  or  14  miles  from 
Mullingar.  The  town  contained,  in  1831,  a  pariah  church, 
a  Catholic  chapel  of  the  union  in  which  the  parish  is  con- 
cluded, a  market-house,  and  107house8,  almost  all  thatched. 
The  population  was  605  for  the  town,  or  21 70  for  the  whole 
pariah  of  Rathaspect,  in  which  it  is  situated.  There  is  a 
market  on  Turaday,  chiefly  for  oats,  and  two  iairs  in  the 
year.  It  is  one  of  the  stations  of  the  county  consta- 
bulary. 

Castletown  Delvin  is  in  the  barony  of  Delvin,  50  miles 
from  Dublin.  An  old  castle,  built  here  by  De  Lacy,  lord  of 
Meath,  was  for  a  time  the  residence  of  the  Nugents,  who 
built  also  the  castle  of  Qonin  or  Clonyn  in  the  parish.  Of 
the  castle  built  by  De  I^cy  the  ruins  remun ;  the  walls 
form  a  quadrant  with  towera  at  the  comvs.  There  arc 
several  oth'er  castellated  ruins  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Clonin  was  buntt  during  the  civil  war  of  Charles  I.  on  the 
approach  of  Oromwell.  The  name  of  Clonyn  is  retained  by 
the  present  residence  of  the  marquis  of  Westmeath.  The 
town  consisted  in  1831  of  a  single  street  of  77  houses,  with 
a  population  of  419.  There  area  parish  church,  a  plain 
old  building,  but  in  good  repair,  and  a  Catholic  chapel. 
The  market  lately  established  is  on  Friday,  and  there  are 
three  fairs  in  the  year.  Petty-sessions  are  held,  and  a  body 
of  the  county  constabulary  have  their  station  here.  The 
living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Meath.  The  parish 
ia  at  the  head  of  a  Catholic  parochial  union.  There  is  a 
dinpeniary. 

Ballinacargyt  Balnacarrig,  is  in  the  barony  of  Moy- 
goish.  58  miles  from  Dublin.  The  town  had,  in  1831.  46 
notises,  neatly  built  and  roofed  with  slate.  It  is  in  the 
parish  of  Kilbixy,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel  for  the 
parish  is  in  the  town.  There  are  a  market  on  Wednesday, 
the  largest  in  the  county  for  oats  and  barley,  and  a  market 
on  Saturday  for  provisions ;  also  two  yearly  foirs.  Petty- 
sessions  ore  held  here,  and  the  town  is  one  of  the  stations 
of  the  county  oonstabulary.  There  are  a  dispensary  and  a 
free  school 

Clonmellon  is  in  the  barony  of  Delvin,  close  upon  the 
border  of  the  county.  It  is  a  neat  little  town,  comprehend- 
ing, in  1831,  179  houses,  and  a  population  of  9G0.  There 
are  a  considerable  corn-market  on  Tuesday,  lately  esta- 
blished, and  two  yearly  bin.  Petty-sessions  are  held,  and 
a  portion  of  the  county  constabulary  are  posted  here.  The 
parish  diureh  of  KUlua,  in  which  parish  the  town  is 
situated,  is  near  the  town ;  it  is  a  neat  building,  with  a 
spirfc 
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fruD  Dublin,  about  2  miles  north-east  of  Lough  Deveragh, 
ud  about  the  same  distance  vest  of  Lough  Laue.  It  con- 
nbof  ftve  streets  ■  meeting  in  an  open  space  or  square,  in 
rtvjistands  the  market-bouse.  It  contained,  in  1831,  291 
luuiei,and  a  population  of  1618.  The  pariah  church  of 
Eatl^arme,  or  Rathgarth,  or  Ratbgraff  (in  which  parish  the 
townsUDdsXamodtrabuildingiisnotbrfhim  the  town.  The 
lAcer  and  part  of  the  old  diuicl^  with  the  diurf^ard,  in 
■kieh  ii  the  sehool-hotiMv  an  also  near  the  town.  !niete  are 
aCttlulie  chapel,  a  diipensary,  a  ftver  hospital,  a  savings - 
Ittk,  and  m  parochial  school.  There  are  a  market  on 
Wrienday  and  four  yearly  ftin.  Pet^-seaaiiMis  are  held, 
and  a  party  of  the  county  con«tabuIa^  have  thor  station  in 
tbe  ton.  Kiaturk,  the  seat  of  ^e  Pollard  ftimily,  Paken- 
ikUD-hail,  the  seat  of  the  earl  of  Longford,  and  other  de- 
aMBKS,  are  near  the  town.  The  old  casUe  of  Kinturk, 
vlueh  gave  name  to  the  town,  is  entirely  demolished. 

CoUmstown  is  a  little  place  on  the  road  firom  Dublin  to 
Gtanaid.  It  is  at  the  junction  of  four  roads  forming  a 
noss,  and  1^  only  twenty  or  thirty  houses,  chiefly  thatched, 
vith  a  market-house  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  a 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  near  it  It  is  in  a  pleasant  district 
of  diveisified  scenery,  near  the  southern  extremity  of 
haof^  Lane.  There  are  a  market  on  Saturday  and  two 
Tearly  ftuxa.  There  are  petty-sessions  held,  and  a  body  of 
the  county  conatabnlarjr  posted  in  the  town.  The  town  is 
m  the  parish  of  St  Feurban  of  Fowre. 

Kinnegad  is  in  the  hanmy  of  Farbill,  about  II  miles 
from  Mulliagar,  and  87  ftvHU  Dnblin.  It  is  in  a  great  tho- 
looffhiare,  just  at  the  separation  of  the  roads  ftom  Dublin 
to  Longford  and  Atfalone,  and  consists  of  one  principal 
street.  It  has  123  houses,  with  a  population  of  670.  The 
cburch  ia  a  neat  Gothic  building  of  modern  date ;  there  are 
a  Ckthidie  chapel,  a  school-house,  and  a  market-house.  No 
market  ia  held,  though  there  is  a  charter  for  one,  and  there 
is  only  one  yearly  fur.  The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy 
detached  from  the  parish  of  Killucan. 

Ballymore  is  in  the  barony  of  Rathconrath,  IS  miles 
from  MuUingar,  and  73  from  Dublin.  There  formerly  ex- 
isted here  a  monaMary  for  FremonsMUensiaa  canons  end 
Benedictine  nuns,  wlio  occapied  different  portions  of  the 
same  boiUing.  The  ohureh  of  this  mona^ery  was  for  a 
short  time  the  cathedral  diuieh  of  the  dkwese  of  Meath.' 
In  the  civil  var  of  1641  Ballymore  was  a  principal  military 
station  of  the  English ;  and  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution 
the  Irish  were  posted  here,  until  beaten  from  the  town  by 
General  De  Ginkel.  A  garrison  of  a  thousand  men  in  Fort 
Ballymore,  in  an  island  of  tlie  neighbouring  Lough  Shodie 
V  Sendie.  auTrendered  themselves  prisoners  of  war  shortly 
^er.  The  town,  which  is  partly  in  Killure  parish,  but 
::htefly  in  that  of  Ballymore,  oonsisted,  in  1831,  of  121 
oouses,  chiefly  small  houses  or  cabins,  forming  one  long 
street.  There  are  a  perish  church  and  a  Catholic  chapel. 
There  was  formerly  a  market,  but  it  is  now  discontinued. 
There  are  two  yearlv  foirs.  Petty-sessions  are  held,  and 
the  cxiDiTty  oonstabmary  have  a  station  in  the  town.  Not 
br  ttvm  the  town  is  a  round  tower,  the  only  remains  of  a 
castle,  laid  ta  ham  belonged  to  the  De  Laeys. 

TynreU's  Pass  is  in  tlu  barony  of  Eartuuagh,  about  51 
miles  from  Dublin,  on  the  road  to  Athlone.  TIw  town  takes 
its  name  from  having  been  for  many  yean  the  seat  of  the 
Tyrrell  fiunily.  There  are  some  remains,  near  the  town,  of 
their  caatle.  The  town  consists  of  about  80  bouses,  chiefly 
well  built,  with  slated  roofs,  fortning  one  principal  street. 
There  is  an  area  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  formerly  used 
as  a  market-place,  but  the  market  is  now  discontinued.  The 
parish  church  of  Clonfadd  (in  which  parish  the  town  is 
partly  situated)  and  a  Methodist  meeting-house  are  in  the 
town.  There  are  a  savings'  bank,  a  charitable  loan  fiind, 
and  a  dispensary.  There  are  two  cattle  fiurs,  which  arc 
well  attended. 

KiUuean  is  in  the  barony  of  Farbill,  43  miles  from  Dub- 
lin. It  takca  its  name  firom  an  abbey  founded  by  St.  Lueian, 
the  church  of  which  subsequently  became  paroohial.  The 
De  Lacy  fomily  had  a  castle  bere^  of  which  the  foundations 
and  some  of  ttw  outworks  are  still  discernible.  Four  yearly 
bn  are  held  in  the  town ;  petty  sessions  are  also  held,  and 
there  is  a  station  of  the  county  constabulary.    The  town 
bad,  in  1831,  29  houses  and  206  inhabitants;  the  whole 
parish  1491  houses.   The  parish  church  is  a  modem  struc- 
lare.  There  are  in  the  parish  two  Catholic  ohapds,  four 
pabUc  schools,  and  a '  flax  socie^,'  which  givei  employment 
tt  about  100  pow  vomen. 


Rochfort  Bridge,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called.  Beggar's 
Bridge,  is  in  FartuUagh  baiony,  and  about  47  miles  fVom 
Dublin,  on  the  road  to  Athlone.  It  contained,  in  1891.  only 
27  houses  and  1 71  inhabitants.  The  parish  church  of  Cos- 
tlecost,  in  which  the  plaoe  stands,  and  a  national  school, 
are  in  the  town,  The  county  Constabulary  have  a  station 
here. 

Drumcree  is  in  Delvin  hundred.  It  ccntains  the  parish 
church  of  Kilcumney  (in  which  paridi  the  town  ixX  a  paiiifa 
achool-houie,  and  a  dispensary.  It  had,  in  1831,  37  houses 
and  197  inhdjitants. 

The  village  of  Fore  or  Fowre,  or,  more  aeeuratdy,  of  St 
Feigban  of  Fowre,  is  in  the  barony  of  Demifore,  not  nr  from 
Lough  Lane.  Though  now  only  a  small  village,  it  was 
aotiently  of  importance.  A  monastery  for  regular  canons 
was  founded  here  in  the  seventh  century,  and  is  said  to 
have  contained,  a  few  years  after  its  foundation,  3000 
monks.  This  monastery,  after  having  been  repeatedly 
destroyed  by  fire,  was  re-founded  in  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century  by  Walter  de  Lacy,  for  Benedictine 
monks.  There  are  still  some  remains  of  the  abbey,  and 
there  is  an  antient  and  massive  building,  supposed  to  have 
been  a  hermitage.  In  the  fifteenth  century  considerable 
pains  were  taken  to  fbrtify  the  town,  which  had  acquired 
the  privileges  of  a  corporate  borough.  Ihere  are  the  rains 
of  several  square  towers,  two  of  the  gates,  and  traces  of  the 
town  wall,  the  extent  of  whif^  shows  its  fcimer  sise.  Fowre 
was  a  borough  by  prescription,  and  returned  two  members 
to  the  Irish  parliament,  until  it  was  disftanohised  by  the 
Union.  The  village  had,  in  1831,  19  houses  and  119 
inhabitants. 

EcclesituHcal  and  Legal  DivinoTU.— -The  county  is 
almost  entirety  in  Hie  diocese  of  Meath ;  a  small  portion  on 
the  north-west  side  hi  in  the  diocese  of  Ardagh,  which  was 
till  lately  held  by  the  archbishop  of  Tuam,  but  is  now  to  bo 
permanently  united  to  the  diocese  of  Kilmore.  Both  Kil- 
more  and  Meath  are  in  the  eeelesiaslical  province  of 
Armagh. 

West  Meath  is  included  in  the  home  eircuU:  the  assises 
are  hdd  at  Hullingar,  where  are  the  county  court-house 
and  ga<d.  (^rter^essions  for  the  ooun^  are  held  at  Mul- 
lingar  and  Hoate4-Clren<^ue,  where  are  a  court-house  and 
a  bridewell. 

West  Meath  returned  ten  members  to  the  Irish  parlisp 
ment,  two  for  the  county,  and  two  each  for  Mullingar, 
Athlone,  Kilbeggan,  and  Fowre.  At  present  it  returns 
three  to  the  Imperial  parliament,  v'a,  two  for  the  county, 
who  are  elected  at  Mullingar,  and  one  for  the  borough  of 
Athlone. 

The  police  force  of  the  county,  on  the  1st  of  January, 
1836,  consisted  of  1  magistrate,  7  chief  constables,  including 
sub-inspectors  (viz.  4  of  the  first  and  3  of  the  second  class), 
50  constables,  and  222  subconstables,  with  9  horses.  The 
expense  of  maintaining  the  constabulary  for  1835  amountea 
to  10,051/.  4*.  9d.,  of  ^ioh  5480/.  16f.  was  chargeable 
against  the  oounty. 

Ihe  county  gaol  at  Mullingar  has  lately  experienced  a 
very  extensive  change  for  the  better.  A  commencement  has 
been  made  of  the  system  of  instruction  in  trades.  Bat  the 
discipline  of  the  female  side  still  requires  very  much  atten- 
tion :  the  accommodation  is  very  insufficient,  and  there  is 
no  classification.  There  are  two  schools  in  the  prison,  and 
a  tread-mill  for  those  sentenced  to  hard  labour.  The  Moate 
bndewell  is  on  a  tolerably  large  scale,  with  every  accommo- 
dation requisite  for  classifying  the  prisoners,  and  is  clean 
and  well  kept.  {Appewiix  to  Fourteenth  and  Fifteetith  Be- 
port*  of  Jrupeetore-Qeneral,  183&;» 

The  numtter  of  committals  for  criminal  offences  in  1836 
was,  for  offences  a^^ainst  the  person,  282  (of  whom  184  were 
convicted,  98  acquitted  or  discharged) ;  for  offences  against 
property  committed  with  violence,  43  (20  convicted,  23 
acquitted  or  discharged) ;  for  offences  against  property 
committed  without  violence,  164  (112  convicted,  52  acquit- 
ted or  discharged) ;  for  malicious  offences  against  property, 
arson,  &c.,  22  (8  convicted,  14  acquitted  or  discharged); 
for  forgery  and  offences  against  the  currency,  7  (2  convicted, 
5  acquitted  or  discharg^);  for  other  offences,  243  (226 
convicted,  1 7  acquitted  or  discharged) :  making  a  total  of 
761  persons  committed,  of  whom  552  were  convicted  and 
209  acquitted  or  discharged.  Only  one  person  was  executed. 
Of  the  persons  committra,  633  were  males  (5  of  them  under 
sixteen  years)  and  128  females  (2  undnr  sixteen) ;  342 
conld  read  and  write,  118  could  read  only,  ami  296  were 
Uigitizetf by  VLj  tTV^V  1K_ 
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entirely  ignorant  Of  &  the  degrM  of  iMtraetion  they  had 
nmBivflil  eoultl  not  be  aseertained. 

The  Lunatic  Aiylum  for  tb*  counties  of  Wait  Meath. 
Kii^ik  Queon'i,  and  Longfinrd,  is  at  Maryboroagh,  in 
Qomb's  Gonnty :  of  131  patient*  in  this  institution  on  the 
1st  of  Janwry,  1837,  28  belonged  to  this  county.  The 
county  infirmary  is  at  Mullingar.  There  were,  in  the  year 
1833,  a  fever  hospitid  at  Csatlo  PoOard,  and  fourteen  dis- 
pensaries in  different  parts  of  the  eomity,  supported  in 
equal  proportiona  by  grand  jury  preaentments  and  private 
contributions. 

Hitton/  and  AnHqidtias.— Tim  fxmatf  was  included  in 
the  kii^taom  of  Meath,  of  which  it  formed  the  western 
division.  In  common  with  the  rest  of  that  kingdom  it 
sufered  iowely  both  fhim  Urn  ravage*  of  the  Danes  and 
from  civfl  diiaeinioDB,  and  im  moludiM  in  the  eounty  piOa^ 
ttee  of  MmA,  granted  by  HeuylLof  England  to  Hugh 
do  Law,  on*  of  the  Anglo-Norman  barons  who  assisted  in 
tbe  rednetion  of  tlie  county.  [Mbath  ]  It  wa*  the  scene 
of  flteeraent  faostilitiea  for  several  centuries  between  the 
native  Irish,  who  w«e  not  entirely  expelled  or  subdued, 
and  the  KngUsh,  and  was,  for  above  a  century  before  its 
formation  into  a  separate  county,  in  a  state  of  anaro^.  in 
which  the  English  laws  eaaaed  to  be  observed.  West  Meath 
was  sopn^ted  from  Heath  or  East  Meath  in  the  34th  tt 
Henry  VIII. ;  at  itt  first  separation  it  included  Longford, 
which  was  not  detached  from  it  and  formed  into  a  separate 
oouDty  until  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  King's  County,  vhtdi 
was  partiy  taken  from  West  Meath,  had  been  formed  a-d. 
1557,  in  the  5th  of  Philip  and  Mary. 

The  great  insurrection  of  1641  is  said  to  have  been 
plained  and  ^leed  vpan  at  the  abbey  of  MuUi&rnham  in 
this  covn^,  whidi  beiI^E  much  resented  to  for  religious 
purposei,  and  therefore  lea*  liable  to  suspiettm.  was  chosen 
by  th*  eonspo«tors  as  their  place  of  meeting. 

In  1648  Athlooe,  in  which  the  partisans  of  Renunoeini, 
the  papid  nuncio  and  head  of  the  extreme  Catholic  party, 
had  endeavoured  to  maintain  themselves,  was  taken  by  the 
confederate  royalist*  under  Lord  Clanrickarde  and  General 
Preston. 

In  the  war  of  the  English  revolution  West  Meath  was 
the  scene  of  some  important  operations.  [Atblohs.]  An 
extensive  change  of  the  landed  property  of  the  county 
resulted  from  the  confiscations  which  followed  these  wars, 
"nie  older  fomilies  have  diim>peared  almost  entirely  from 
the  grand-jury  list. 

In  the  Rebellion  of  1798  the  county  was  but  little  dis- 
turbed, thotic;h  many  of  the  peasantry  had  furnished  them- 
selves with  pikes.  In  September  of  that  year,  during  the 
invasion  of  Ireland  by  the  French  detachment  under  Gene- 
ral Humbert,  the  insurgents  assembled  and  joined  those  of 
the  neighbouring  counties  in  an  attempt  to  seize  Granard, 
in  whioL  they  were  repulsed.  They  were  put  down  by  a 
subsequent  defeat  at  Brumbrusna,  near  Multifomham. 

There.are  many  vestiges  of  antiquity  scattered  through 
the  county.  There  are  numerous  ruins  of  antient  castles, 
including  some  erected  by  the  De  Laciys.  Sonnagh  Castle, 
one  of  theses  stands  on  the  vetge  of  a  small  but  pietuieaque 
lake.  Of  monastic  buildings  there  are  several  ruins ;  and 
some  churches,  formerly  oonventnal,  are  still  used  for  divine 
worship  by  Coolie*  or  Protestants. 

(Wakefield's  Ireland;  ParUammtary  Papert;  Harris's 
Hibemica ;  Gordon's  and  Cox's  History  qf  Ireland.) 

MEATH,  DIOCESE  OF.  Several  small  bishoprics  (of 
which  the  principal  were  Duleek,  Clonard,  Kells,  Trim, 
Ardbraccan,  Dunshaughlin,  Slane,  and  Fowre)  gradually 
coalesced  into  one  see,  which,  at  the  end  of  the  tweUlh  cen- 
tury, received  the  name  of  Heath,  and  was  further  aug- 
mented, jLD.  156S,  by  the  addition  of  the  bishopric  of 
Clonmacnois.  The  diocese  comprehends  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  counties  of  Meath:  WestHeath;  a  considerable  part 
of  King's  County ;  small  portions  of  Cavan,  Longford,  and 
Kildate  i  wd  psvt  of  the  ooun^  of  the  fown  of  Dn^hadn. 
It  extendi  in  length  from  east  to  west  from  the  sea  to  the 
Shannon,  80  English  miles ;  and  has  a  medium  breadth 
from  north  to  south  of  25  English  miles.  There  is  no  car 
thedral;  neither  are  there  a  dean  and  chapter.  The  only 
dignities  are  the  deanery  of  Clonmacnois  and  the  arch- 
dmconry  of  Meath.  The  want  of  a  chapter  is  supplied  by  a 
synod,  of  which  every  incumbent  is  a  member,  and  the  arch- 
deacon president.  The  diocese  is  included  in  the  province 
of  Armagh:  it  is  not  afl'ected  by  the  Act  3  and  4  William 
IV^  c  37.   The  bishop  has  preoedoncc  of  all  the  other 


Irish  hithopa.    His  reaidenoe  is  at  ArdbnMem  m 
Navan. 

The  number  of  perishes  is  given  by  Dr.  Beeuftirt  (1 792) 
at  two  handrad  and  twenty-four,  and  part  of  antrtber ;  the 
number  of  benefices  at  ninety-nine ;  and  of  dinrabes  at 
seventy-seven.  In  1 834  the  number  of  pariabes  was  two 
hnndred  and  twenty ;  of  benefices,  one  hundred  and  five ; 
of  which  for^-seven  were  uni(His  of  two  or  more  pariabes  ; 
of  churches,  one  hundred ;  of  other  episoopal  place*  of  wor- 
ship six ;  of  Presbyterian  meeting-honaes,  tmee ;  of  otber 
Protestant  dissenting  places  of  worship  eighteen ;  and  of 
Cathtdic  chapels,  one  hundred  and  fifty-six :  giving  a  total 
of  two  hundred  and  eighty-three  places  of  worsl^  of  all 
denominations.  The  populatioa  of  the  diocese  in  1834  was 
404,059;  of  whom  377,56S  we  GithoUoSk  mem- 
berst^tte  Estid>lidim«tt,  072  FkesbytflrianSk  and  199  otber 
Protesmnt  dissenters. 

There  were  at  tlM  same  time  578  daily  schot^  in  which 
were  28,865  children  under  instruction,  being  in  the  pro- 
portion of  9'05  per  cent,  to  the  whole  popidatiou  of  the  dio- 
cese :  in  the  relative  number  of  children  under  instruction 
as  compared  with  the  population,  Meath  ranks  twelfth  among 
the  thirty-two  dioceses  of  Ireland.  Of  the  above-mentioned 
school*,  45  were  in  connection  with  tiie  National  BoartL 
(HrW  and  Second  Rapa^ofthe  GommunonerM  <if  Pubiie 
Intiruetion  in  Ireland.) 

The  lands  belonging  to  the  see  comprise  29,269  statute 
aetea^  of  which  20,266  are  of  profitable  land.  The  averag;e 
yearly  revenue  of  the  bishopric,  for  the  three  years  preeed- 
inglfisa, was 5120/.  lo«.  id. 

There  is  a  Roman  Gatholie  hidimric  ci  Heath.  The 
bishop  is  a  suffragan  of  the  Reman  Gatbdie  afnbbisliop  of 
Armagh.  There  were  in  this  diocese^  in  1834,  66  parish 
priests,  including  the  bishc^  who  officiates  at  HuUii^r, 
where  is  the  cathedral,  a  handsome  and  spaooua  Gouiic 
edifice  of  modem  erection ;  and  60  coadjutim  or  curates. 

ME  AUX,  a  town  in  France,  capital  of  an  arrondissement 
in  the  department  of  Seine  vt  Marae.  It  is  on  tiie  bank 
of  the  Aubet  23  miles  in  a  dire^  line  east  by  north  of  Paris, 
or  27  miles  by  the  road. 

The  original  name  was  Latinized  as  latinum ;  and  it  was 
the  capital  of  the  Meldt,  a  Celtic  people  who  were  included 
in  the  Roman  province  of  Lugdunensi*  Quarta  or  Smonis. 
Toward  the  overthrow  of  the  Roman  empire.  latinum  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Meldi,  whence  the  modem  Meanx.  lu 
the  early  histi»yof  the  Franks  it  was  a  ^aoe  of  considerable 
consequence.  It  was  included  in  the  possesuons  of  the 
counts  of  Champagne,  and  was  united  to  the  domains  of 
the  crown  by  the  marriage  of  Plulippe  IV.  le  Bel,  a4>.  13ii4. 
with  the  countess  of  Champagne.  It  was  one  of  the  places 
in  which  the  reformed  iiuth  early  met  with  a  fovourable 
reception ;  but  it  afterward*  came  into  the  hands  of  tlie 
Lrague,  from  whioh  it  revolted  to  join  Henri  IV.  It  was  t  he 
chief  town  of  Brie  Champenoise. 

The  town  is  divided  by  ih4  Mame  into  two  unequal  pari^ 
and  the  canal  of  the  Ourcq  passes  by  the  foot  of  its  antient 
walls,  whioh  have  been  planted  with  trees  and  converted 
into  promenades.  The  atreeta  are  not  w^  laid  out,  but 
the  houaes  are  tolerably  good.  The  principal  building  is 
the  cathedral,  oommenoed  in  the  eleventh  oentory.  The  ar- 
chitecture is  Gothie;  the  magnificent  dioir  oontains  a 
marble  statue  of  Bossuet,  who  was  bishop  <d  this  see. 
There  are  two  parish  churches  and  a  Protestant  church. 
The  Pslais  de  Justice,  or  court-bouse,  was  built  by  the 
antient  counts  of  Champagne.  There  are  good  hanucki 
for  cavaliv.  The  population  in  1831  was  8481  for  the  town, 
or  8537  for  the  whole  commune;  in  1836,  7809  for  the 
commune.  Tlie  inhabitants  manu&ctnre  oottons,  leather, 
glue,  saltpetre,  vin^ar,  and  earthenware ;  and  carry  on  a 
considerable  trade  in  corn,  especially  oats,  sent  to  Paris, 
flour,  cheese  (called  from  ihe  district  Brie  cbee^  and  ac- 
(»unted  verv  excellent),  wool,  cattle,  poultry,  wood,  and 
coaL  The  old  bridge  aoreas  the  Mame,  from  the  great  fall 
oUb/e  water  which  ue  bridge  eausea,  impedes  the  naviga- 
tbn,  which  is  carried  on  here  by  a  very  antient  navigable 
cut,  called  the  Comillon  GanaL  There  is.a  well-attended 
weekly  market,  and  there  are  four  yearly  faira.  There  are 
a  subordinate  court  of  justice,  ano  a  court  for  commercial 
suits ;  several  government  offices,  two  hospitals,  two  semi- 
naries for  the  priesthood,  a  high  school,  a  Protestant  Bible 
Society,  a  public  library  of  1 1,000  volumes,  another  library 
at  the  bishop's  palace,  a  museum^^d  a  societe  of  agricul- 
ture,  science,  and  art«^  ^^^.^^^  LjOOglC 
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Hutox  Id  the  aeat  of  a  bulK^rie,  established  in  the  fourth 
eeutiinr,  and  now  baioiig  for  iU  diotsesB  the  .dapartaieat  of 
Seine  et  llmw.  The  bi^iop  it  a  sObagan  ta  tite  arch- 
U^op  of  Paria. 

The  amndiKomeBt  of  M aaiur  has  an  area  «f  463  wiuan 
nulea:  the  |wyriation  in  1681  vaa  »3^17 ;  in  US6  it  vai 
MlfMS.  Jt  ia  avMtiided  into  levan  mubom  «  Aitnoti. 
eaiek  nader  a  Jnatiea  of  the  peaee^  and  coaapr^enda  Ifil 
osaamntMB.  Miftlitonaa  aad  nwiUeamquuned  in  it;  ud 
thne  ia  a  eonndacable  of  gjrpainn  in  A$  B«|^dwiii> 

bood  of  Maaux. 

MEOCA.  [Akabia.] 

MS'CHAIN,  PIKRRE-niANQCHS-ANDRE',  was 
born  IGCh  Aagaat,  1744.  at  Laon,  a  town  of  Fmnee,  in  the 
picantt  department  of  Aiane.  After  quitting  the  schocd 
'  des  ponts  et  chauae^'  where  the  limited  meann  of  his 
parent  had  en^tod  him  to  pursue  bis  studies  only  for  a 
shoct  time,  he  raig^iged  hims^  as  matbematied  tutor,  and 
devoted  faia  kwnre  to  the  euJtiTation  of  astronomy.  Shortly 
sfter  this  an  aeddsnt  hnnifht  bun  under  the  notioe  and 
patTOBage  of  Lakade.  The  naoMMly-cf  aAxdii^  some  pe- 
enniaiy  amiitaiien  to  his  Mm  oblised  Meduin  to  diipow 
of  an  aatraaomiadl  inotnunent  wtdoh,  hj  rigid  eeonouy,  he 
had  reeencly  been  able  to  purchase.  liUande  beeame  die 
purchaser,  imd,  after  aoquaintkig  himself  witb  tbe  pa^t  his- 
tory of  Hetdiain,  prooured  for  him  a  govnnroent  appoint- 
Hient  as  hydrographer,  in  vhieh  he  was  eiuaged  in  the 
oonstmotion  oi  marine  charts,  aiad,  jointly  with  M.  Bteton- 
Qiire,  in  the  survey  of  the  flench  ooaat  between  Nieuport 
and  St.  Male.  JSis  attention  however  appears  to  bare  been 
cbiefiy  directed  to  the  theory  of  oeliptes,  and  of  oosnets,  of 
which  he  disoerered  eleven,  aad  oompnted  the  orbits  of 
tventy-fonr.  To  hu  memoir  on  the  omnet  1 S32,  whioh  it 
vaseKpeotod  would  re-appear  ia  1789  or  I790,tbepriieoftha 
Academy  vfScieiioeB  was  awarded,  and  ^same7aHr<l7SS> 
hevaaadnittadaiMnberafthatHMietr.  In  17S1  the  Na- 
tional CoBveatieB  haning  detertnined  ufiwi  amplo^ng  tbe 
length  of  the  arc  of  the  meridian  compnted  botwaen  Dun- 
kirk and  Baroetona  as  the  basis  of  their  new  measures,  the 
measurement  of  ^  sovthnn  portion  ot  this  are.  between 
Rodez  and  Baroelona,  was,  at  tne  recommendation  of  the 
Arademy,  ccmfided  to  If  echain.  Ibe  an-UiMn  portion  was 
allotted  to  If .  Delamtae,  to  vbose  acoount  of  the  entire  sur- 
TOv  ISyftame  Mitrique,  Paris,  180&-7-10.  3  vtAt.  4to.X  oofr* 
^ning  many  interesting  partfouliurs  relative  to  Mechain, 
«e  refer  the  reader.  It  wik  he  suffieiosrt  here  to  state  that 
Meehain  experienced  bis  rtiare  of  the  dittculliea  and  an- 
noyances which  have  osaally  attended  such  (^rations,  and 
that  tbe  lH«akiag  out  uf  (3m  French  revolution,  whii^  pre-' 
vented  bia  nCnm  ftmn  Spaa,  uid  ibe  oonsequent  anxiety 
for  h^  ftmily  -whom  be  hM  loft  behind,  hro^ht  upon  iiim 
a  melaneh^  state  of  mind  iram  whieh  he  never  wholly 
reeovarad.  His  i&in  as  «n  observer  is  pwttonlarlymeutieDed 
by  D^mbie,  tmd  also  the  aceuacyof  all  bis  oalovhrtions 
eomeeted  with  the  survey.  Of  this  Mechsin  himself  was 
oneuMoioaa.  He  had  employed  the  repeating  cirelii,  an  in- 
strament  whuSi  be  regained  as  absolntely  in&lltWet  and 
finding  a  difference  diree  secoDds  between  his  obser- 
ntions  at  Bare^ona  and  Mon^ony,  he  attrtfouted  it  wholly 
to  his  own  ineapaoHy.  Upon  bis  retnm  to  Paris,  which  he 
reached  with  mu^  pei«(»ial  risk,  lisaring  to  divulge  this 
discrepance,  he  mfueed  todeliver  his  papers  to  the  Academy. 
Hie  Bttbjeet  oonUnuing  to  pm  upon  his  mind,  be  applied, 
aA«r  several  yeais,  to  tbe  nmich  board  of  longitude*  aad 
urgwd  tfaem  to  preleng  tiie  meaauremeoC  «f  tbe  an  fttna 
Rnmelona  te  tbe  Beleario  Idapds.  To  this  the  Board  oon- 
smled,  but  being  unwilling  to  dispense  widi  his  servnees  at 
tfan  Paris  Observatory,  they  suggested  that  Meohain  ahoidd 
not  be  the  eondnotor  ot  tbe  survey.  This  however  would  have 
been  to  ralinqnish  the  ehief  object  of  bis  apfdication.  fie 
obtained  permtssion  to  depart,  but  soon  after  his  arrival  in 
Spain  be  was  attained  by  an  epidemic  disorder,  of  which  he 
died  on  tbe  fiMi  of  September,  1805.  at  Castellon,  a  town 
of  Cataknia. 

Before  ins  departure  he  eavtmsted  all  tbe  manuscripts 
rdening  to  his  previouB  expedition  to  M.  Delambre.  They 
have  sinee  been  arranged  and  deposited  in  the  Paiis  Ob- 
servatory, together  with  so  much  ot  bis  oonmpondenoe  as 
related  in  any  way  to  the  survey. 

His  puUished  vorks  ate  few.  Th^  oouHst  of  papers 
printed  in  ^  '  Omiuiasanee  des  Temps,'  subsequently  te 
I7S5,  in  whieh  year  be  snceseded  Jeaurtt  as  editor  of  that 
epbeamis,  and  savend  memoirs  in  tbe  TraaMctiotta  of  the 


FVeneh  Institute,  commencing  with  the  fesr  1782.  That* 
memoirs  refer  ehietly  te  the  oometary  theory  and  edqnea. 

(Delambre's  NoUoe  of  the  Life  of  M6cb«ia,  in  the  Biogm 
U*iv0r*.;  K\itXoa't  MaXhemaUcti  DietMiiaty,  Stt.) 

If  ECHANIC8  as  tbe  seienee  in  wfaidi  are  inwfiligatod 
tbe  aetiens  of  bodies  an  one  anolbei;  either  dmeetty  or  1^ 
meaBs  (tf  madiinery. 

These  aetions  may  ba  Bim|de  grMaone  witbeat  metira ; 
aa  whea  ene  body  being  sii{^orted  in  aay  manaer,  anoAer 
is  planed  apon  it,  eiOier  vsrUoalfy  or  in  aome  obliqne  posi- 
tien :  or  they  may  he  aueh  as  are  aooei^iaoied  by  motion, 
and  these  may  arise  either  from  the  mutual  atttactieos 
which  alt  bodies  in  nature  exercise  upon  each  gtber.  or 
from  the  collinoDB  of  bodies  in  motion  wilk  othen  a^eh 
may  be  previoudy  in  asotion  «r  at  rest. 

Tbe  term  is  particnlarly  applied  to  tbe  mutual  actions  at 
solid  bodies;  the  actiims  «f  fluidson  solids  fonn.  in  part, 
the  sid>jects  of  hydrostatios  and  hydrodyaaaaics ;  but  these, 
as  w^  as  pneumatics,  are  now  fivquendy  included  aader 
the  genend  naaw  ateehanies.  When  bodies  am  vt  rest  and 
the  aotioni  are  snob  as  te  maintain  tiiem  in  that  alaile,  tbs 
lawa  of  the  aetioas  eonatibite  Uttt  bransh  whieh  is  called 
stattM;  but  whoa  nwtaon  iseoaeenied,  tbe  laws  and  {die- 
Bomeoa  eonatitute  what  is  called  dyuamios. 

In  alt  tbe  branches  of  general  mechanics  the  inveetiga* 
tiooa  are  founded  on  experiment  end  are  ocmdocted  by  geo- 
metricri  or  algebraical  ^woc^sses ;  hence  the  science  form& 
one  of  the  depwrtments  of  experimental  philosophy,  and 
also  of  mixed  mathomatios ;  ttda  laat  denominatifm  is  ap- 
plied to  mechanics  because  in  the  latter  are  involved  several 
qualities  of  bodies  which  do  not  enter  into  the  researches  of 
nuse  science,  such  as  mass  or  quantity  oi  matwial,  inertia, 
nardness,  atasticity,  time,  spaoe,  and  power  or  force.  Ttie 
bwt-moBtioned  term  is  used  to  express  the  canse  of  tbe 
aotiosis  .ef  bodiss  on  one  another ;  but  we  haaa  no  odier 
eono^tion  of  it  than  that  it  is  pioductive  of  moliMi  or  «f  a 
tmdanqr  to  awtkm ;  «r  that  it  attests  aa  actual  motion  or 
seaders  a  teadeaov  *e  metfon  inefbotnaL  When  oppoaing 
forces  act  on  a  booy  so  as  te  destroy  each  otbw*s  effects  and 
keep  the  body  unmevad,  that  bod^  is  said  to  be  in  a  smte  of 
equibbrimn ;  and  this  state  is  distinguished  ftom  that  of 
mere  rest,  since  tbe  latter  implies  the  abseoee  of  any  oauie 
by  wfastdi  the  body  m^;ht  change  its  plaoe. 

The  invention  of  iimple  machines  for  moving  masses  of 
any  material  Whidi  it  might  be  beyond  the  unaided  power 
of  man  to  tranapert  to  a  distsnea,  muet  have  tak«i  plaoe  in 
the  eaiiiest  i^es  of  tbe  world.  Human  ingenoity  would 
readily  suggest  the  application  of  a  red  or  bar  of  wood  or 
iron,  ior  the  purpose  of  lifting  a  heavy  body  £rom  tbe  ground ; 
and  very  Httle  exparienoe  would  suffice  to  abev  tiiat  MHing 
or  pwhmg  a  bloek  <rf  stone  w  rioting  ^reuad  was  a  mwA 
easier  opnation  than  that  of  nislng  it  vertically  by  Ibe 
strength  of  men's  arms,  nma  aiagp  hare  arisen  tbe  employ- 
ment of  Aa  lever  and  indined  plane ;  and  from  thee^  s»b- 
sequmtly,  the  wheel  and  axle,  the  ptfUey,  the  we^e,  and 
the  sorew  wore  denved.  The  simpte  means  bwe  indicated 
would  be  eufioient,  with  the  aid  of  raanuaS  labour,  to  build 
up  the  most  massive  eyelopean  edifice;  and  even  the  vast 
materials  which  form  tbe  roofr  of  the  Egyptian  teaqries 
may  have  been  ra»ad  to  their  plaoes  hf  auans  of  imdineA 
planes,  formed  of  earth  for  the  purpoae.  en  Uie  eatenev  of 
the  walla,  and  afterwards  removed. 

The  steps  if  whioh  the  art  of  eoostrw^ing  machined 
advanced  nave  not  been  distiaetty  meorded ;  aad  the  woilc 
of  Vitxnvius  on  architeetuie  is  almost  the  only  aeozee  from 
idienee  esn  be  obtained  an  aocount  of  such  as  were  in  nsa 
m  and  beforethe  tinaa  at tbat  wgineer  (the  age  of  Augus- 
tus wVespsstan).  Frmn  the  descriptioBB  there  given  it 
^ipoars'tMt  amoi^  the  maohaaieal  powem  &en  in  use 
WOK  the  lever,  tbe  windlass,  and  tbe  sMemblage  of  pullm 
Vitruvias  also  mentioM  smne  ingentons  eontrivanoes  for 
tranqxffting  heavy  blocks  of  stone  ^m  the  quarries,  and 
a  fordng-pomp,  the  invention  of  which  he  ascribes  to  Cte 
siluus,  m  supplying  tbe  public  fountains.  He  deaoribes  a 
cou|^ex  macbineiT,  cMisisting  of  wheels  driving  each  other 
by  ct^  or  tee^  wfai(di  was  applied  to  carriages  or  ships  for 
the  purpose  of  measuring  die  distances  traTelled  or  sailed ; 
and  he  enters  fblly  into  the  oonstruction  of  engines  for 
throwing  darts  or  massea  (rf  stone.  Hie  muscular  etoength 
of  mmi  was  then  emploved  as  a  moving  power  in  tnrnmg 
mills :  \idie^  impelled  by  river  eurrwits  acting  on  float- 
boards  (pennm)  gave  motion  to  mschinery  foi;  grinding 
onn ;  and  wbeeils  turned  by  men  vidfcingyfm  th«n  were 
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for  raising  water  \ty  bookets  or  otherwise.  Vitruvius 
generally  mentions  the  names  given  by  the  Greeks  to  the 
machineiT ;  and  it  might,  without  great  risk  of  error,  be 
presumed  that  much  of  that  which  he  describes  was  in  u 
among  the  latter  people  at,  or  even  befiwe,  die  time  wiun 
the  Paithoiott  vaa  raiaed.  There  are  no  distinct  intima- 
tioni  of  the  existence  of  windmills  till  the  twelfth  century. 
The  expansive  iatea  of  steam  can  only  be  said  to  have 
beoome  a  moring  power  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  then  it  was  employed  merely  to  raise  water.  Its 
general  application  to  machinery  must  be  dated  from  the 
year  1766. 

In  tracing  the  progress  of  discovery  ccinceming  the  ma- 
thematical theory  of  mechanical  action,  we  shall  have  little 
to  notice  till  we  come  to  the  sixteenth  century;  for  the 
antients,  who  devoted  themselves  with  so  much  ardour  to 
the  researches  of  pure  science,  almost  entirely  neglected  the 
application  of  the  latter  to  subjects  wfaidi  appeared  to  them 
to  twrninate  in  mere  practical  utility.  It  must  be  observed 
however  that  Aristotle,  who  left  no  deportment  itf  nature 
untouched,  has  noticed,  in  his  mechanical  questims^  the 
equilibrium  of  unequal  weights  on  the  uneqital  arms  oft  a 
balanced  lever,  though  he  gives  a  verv  unphilosophiCBl 
reason  for  the  fact.  But  in  his  '  Physics'  he  states  correctly 
that  if  two  forces  move  with  velocities  reciprocally  propor- 
tional to  their  intensities,  they  will  exert  equal  efforts: 
this  may  apply  to^  well-known  property  of  the  lever,  but  it 
may  have  been  meant  to  refer  only  to  the  effect  of  two 
unequal  bodies  moving  with  unequal  veloeities,  and  striking 
each  other  or  a  third  body. 

Sicily  enjoys  the  honour  of  having  given  birth  to  the 
first  philosopher  who  can  properly  be  said  to  have  been  a 
theoretical  mechanician:  we  allude  to  Andumedeg,  who 
died  about  212  B.C.,  and  in  whose  works  there  is  direct 
evidence  of  an  effort  to  determine  the  princiirie  of  equili- 
brium in  machines.  Commencing,  in  the  treatise  whose 
I^tin  title  is  '  De  ^quiponderantibus,'  with  the  axiom  that 
two  equal  weights  balance  each  other  on  a  lever  (of  uniform 
dimenrions),  when  at  equal  distances  from  the  fulcrum,  he 
supposes  the  weights  to  be  divided  into  an  equal  number  of 
equal  parts,  and  that  the  fiarts  are  removed  to  equal  dis- 
tances from  the  point  of  support;  observing  then  that  the 
equilibrium  still  subsists,  he  proceeds,  by  the  method  of 
exhaustions,  to  show  that  it  always  will  take  place  provided 
the  bodies  are  inrorsely  proportional  to  their .  oiatances 
from  the  fulcrum.  Archimedes  thence  concludes  that  ^ere 
must  exist  in  every  one  body,  considered  as  an  assemblage 
of  smaller  bodies,  a  centre  of  force  (that  is,  a  centre  of  gra- 
vity) corresponding  to  the  ftilcrnm  in  the  former  case ;  and 
be  proceeds,  by  the  analysis  of  that  day,  to  investigate  the 
seat  of  the  centre  of  force  in  a  triangle,  a  puiUMla,  and  a 
paraboloid. 

This  philosopher  has  obtained  eternal  celebrity  by  the 
contrivances  which  he  is  said  to  have  adopted  for  the  defence 
of  Syracuse.  No  precise  account  is  given  of  the  machinery 
which  be  employed  to  raise  up  and  destroy  the  galleys  of 
the  enemy,  and  the  effects  are  probably  exaggerated.  The 
vessels  must  have  been  close  to  the  walls,  and  it  is  con- 
ceivable that,  by  hooks  at  the  ends  of  chains  which  were 
suspended  from  levers  on  the  ramparts,  the  rigging,  or  some 
parts  of  the  tuirets  erected  as  usual  on  the  dt^ka,  iii  order 
to  enable  the  assailants  to  |aSB  over  the  parapets,  might  be 
caught ;  ^len,  the  levers  being  raised  by  the  fbrce  ^  men 
or  otherwise,  the  vessels  or  the  turrets  would  be  easily 
overturned. 

X>urinQ;  about  1800  years,  which  elapsed  between  the 
time  of  Archimedes  and  that  of  Cardan,  we  have  no  other 
notices  concerning  the  theory  of  mechanics  (beyond  those 
which  occur  in  the  writings  of  the  former  mathematician), 
than  such  as  are  contained  in  the  *  Mathematical  Collec- 
tions' of  Pappus,  which  amount  merely  to  a  statement  ^at 
the  antients  had  reduced  the  theory  of  every  machine  to 
tlmt  of  the  lever,  and  on  unsuccessful  attempt  to  explain 
the  cause  of  the  equilibrium  of  a  bodvon  an  inclined  plane. 
It  is  remarkable  moreover  that  both  (krdan  and,  sulrae- 
(luently,  the  marquis  Ubaldi  (the  latter  of  whom  puUished, 
in  1677,  a  treatise  in  which  be  explains  at  length  the  com- 
binations of  pulleys,  and  reduces  their  theory  to  that  of  the 
lever)  should  also  have  given  erroneous  solutions  of  the 
problem  concerning  that  equilibrium.  The  discovery  of  the 
true  theory  of  the  inclioed  plane  was  however,  about  the 
same  time,  made  by  Stevinus,  a  native  of  Flanders.  This 
mathematician  and  engineer  supposed  a  chain  of  uniform 


dimensions  to  bo  placed  on  a  doubly  inclined  plane,  having 
a  common  summit  and  base,  the  chain  being  perfectly  free 
to  slide  on  th?  planes,  and  its  ends  hanrang  vertically  to 
equal  disluiees  below  the  base ;  then,  in  order  to  prove  that 
tile  chain  would  ramain  at  res^  he  shows  that  if  any  motion 
should  take  place,  it  might  continue  fbr  evw;  and  this  he 
concludes  to  be  absurd.  As  the  aigument  holds  good  whra 
one  of  the  two  planes  is  in  a  vertical  position,  Stevinus 
infers  that,  when  a  body  is  in  equilibrio  upon  a  plane,  the 
retaining  power  is  to  the  weight  as  the  height  of  the  plane 
is  to  its  length ;  and  he  furtlier  shows  that  if  three  forces 
act  on  any  point,  they  hold  the  latter  in  equilibrio  when 
they  are  proportional  to  the  three  sides  of  a  triangle  framed 
by  lines  drawn  parallel  to  the  directions  of  the  forces.  It 
should  be  remarked  however  that  Stevinus  demonstrates 
the  law  in  that  case  only  in  which  two  of  the  forces  are  at 
ri^t  angles  to  each  other.   He  died  in  163S. 

To  Guileo  we  are  indebted  for  ike  first  reduction  at 
mechanical  propoutions  to  purely  mathematical  formuhe. 
In  «der  to  demonstrate  the  equilibrium  at  a  body  on  an 
inclined  plane,  he  imagined  the  weight  and  the  soitaining 
power  to  be  applied  to  the  ends  of  a  bent  leror  whose  arms 
were  of  equal  length  and  perpendicular  to  die  vertical  and 
dant  sides  of  the  plane;  then  reducing  the  lever  to  a 
straight  one,  between  the  lines  of  direction  of  the  weight 
and  power,  it  was  easy  to  prove  that  the  forces  in  equilibrio 
on  the  plane  were  also  in  equilibrio  on  the  lever,  and  were 
to  one  another  as  the  length  to  the  height  of  the  plane. 

But  the  most  important  discoveries  of  Galileo  were  those 
which  relate  to  the  times  of  descent,  the  spaces  descended, 
and  the  velodties  acquired  when  bodies  Ml  by  the  action 
of  gravity.   He  made  obsemtitms  on  dra  motions  of  pen- 
dulums, and  delwmined  that  the  times  of  their  vibrations  ; 
are  proportioned  to  the  square  roots  of  tiieir  lengtbs;  be 
also  gave  theorems  for  the  compositim  of  two  motions,  ! 
when  both  are  uniform,  when  both  are  accelerated,  and 
when  one  is  uniform  and  the  oth«r  acoelerated.  Nor  should 
we  omit  to  state  that  he  was  the  first  to  obtain  expressions 
for  the  strength  of  materials  in  resisting  the  strains  to 
which  they  are  subject.   It  deserves  notice  moreover  that 
Galileo,  in  opposing  the  arguments  of  one  of  his  contempo- 
'  raries  concerning  the  law  of  the  descent  of  bodies  by  gra- 
vity, makes  a  supposition  that  the  spaces  descended  with  I 
the  accelerated  motion  may  be  divided  into  equal  larts, 
each  so  small  that  the  motion  during  the  time  of  describing 
it  may,  without  sensible  error,  be  considered  as  uniform ;  I 
an  hypotheas  corresponding  exactly  to  that  which,  agree-  I 
ably  to  the  principles  of  the  modem  analysis,  is  now 
etuployed  in  investigations  ooncemtng  variable  motions. 

The  theory  of  the  motions  of  fluids  was,  apparently,  first 
cultivated  in  Italy  by  (^astelli,  who  wrote  on  the  subject  in 
1638;  and  about  the  same  time  Tomcelli,  having  disco- 
vered tbe  existence  of  a  space  void  of  air  in  the  upper  part 
of  a  tube  filled  with  mercury,  its  open  end  being  immersed 
in  a  vessel  of  that  fluid,  was  enabled  to  refhte  tbe  antient 
notion  that  nature  abhorrad  a  vacuum.  The  laUer  was 
subsequently  led  to  the  conclusion  that  tbe  pressure  of  tbe 
atmosphere  is  the  cause  of  the  support  of  a  column  of  mer- 
cury in  a  tube,  and  also  of  tbe  ascent  of  water  in  pumps. 
Both  of  these  writers  were  pupils  of  Galileo ;  and,  soon  after 
the  time  of  this  philosopher,  the  French  mathematicians 
Descartes,  Pascal,  Format,  and  Roberval,  prosecuted  with 
ardour  the  new  soence,  as  that  of  mechanics  was  called. 
Amon^  tbe  ftuits  of  their  leseaiohea  may  be  named  the 
determination  of  the  centres  of  oscillation  and  percussion 
in  a  body  or  system  of  bodies  vibrating  about  a  fixed  axis. 
The  impulse  given  by  Galileo^  being  thus  continued  by  a 
succession  of  men  of  talent  bolji'in  Italy  and  France,  caused 
the  science  to  advanoe  with  an  accelerated  movement,  and 
soon  put  it  in  a  oonditimi  to  nnlnaoe  aU  the  subjects  of  ter- 
restrial physics. 

Tbe  mechanics  of  that  age  was  not  however  entirely 
emancipated  from  the  trammels  of  a  false  philosophy ;  and  j 
the  theory  of  Descartes,  conoeming  the  communicatiiQn  of 
motion  when  bodies  strike  each  other,  is  remarkable  on 
account  of  the  metaj^ysical  principle  which  it  involves.  In 
speaking  of  the  odlision  of  bodies,  he  gives  as  a  reason  why 
toe  same  momentum  should  exist  afW  as  before  the  im- 

Eoet,  that  it  depends  on  the  divine  immutability.  God 
aving  created  a  certain  quantity  of  motion  to  serve  as  the 
cause  of  all  the  operations  of  nature,  that  quantity,  he-con- 
ceives, can  never  be  ioereased  or  diminished.   Yot  there  ii 
some  reason  to  think  that  Desearta^tad  bettw  BoticHU  on- 
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aniiiu:tlM  pbenomaw  of  eoUiaion,  for  he  states  conectty, 
in  one  of  his  letters,  that  the  motion  of  a  body  when  it 
ftnkes  annther  which  is  ai  rest  becomes  divided  between 
ibe  two  muaes,mndthat  Uie  resulting  velocity  is  diminished 
ai  the  mass  is  augmoited.  The  ohief  feature  in  the  physics 
<f  Dssearl—  ia  his  samosition  that  tb«  Janets  rsroWe  about 
thesanin  mrtie—  of  »thai;  tbepartiMeaof  whiob,  having 
teqaiied  a  oartsia  dagne  6i  centrifi^al  fbroe,  act  od  ^ 
pluels  and  pnrvnt  ttem  flam  felling  tonther  in  the  ean- 
In  <tf  the  ajrstem.  He  snppased  that  tiie  like  vortices  sur- 
mond  eadt  planet ;  but  the  jpartides  of  nther^  having  less 
necillc  graTily  thmn  the  bodies  on  the  surfeee  of  the  planet, 
the  tendency  of  these  bodies  to  that  sur&oe  prevails  over 
the  forae  1^  which  the  aiher  causes  Uiem  to  recede  from 
thmceL 

The  laws  of  the  ooUislon  of  bodies,  which  had  been  in 
Tun  attempted  by  Descartes,  vere  at  length,  and  nearly  at 
the  tame  tiine.  dUoovered  by  the  English  mathematicians 
WaUis  and  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  and  by  Huyghens  on 
the  Continent.  The  first  of  these,  in  his  treatise  '  De  Hotu' 
(lt70)t  dividaa  bodies  into  swdi  as  are  hard  and  such  as  are 
dtttic  and  he  enslains  the  phenomena  attending  the  shock 
of  of  both  Kinds.  In  thiU  hard  bodies  he  adqtts 
n  an  h^poOienB  that  tin  body  stmok  destn^  as  mnch 
notion  in  the  strildim  body  as  the  latter  communicates  to 
it;  and  in  daatifl  bodieB  he  considers  the  forces  of  eompres- 
iton  and  restitution  to  be  proportioDal,  in  each,  to  the  velo- 
city befbre  the  shook.  The  name  <^  Hnj^hens  is  become 
e^braied  fkom  the  discovery  of  the  properties  of  eycloidal 
carrw,  and  the  attempt  to  make  the  lower  extremity  of  a 
^k-pendolum  vibrate  in  an  arc  of  that  kind,  in  order  that 
the  timea  of  TilKation  might  be  eqoal,  whatever  were  the 
extmt  of  the  are  described.  This  att^pt  did  not  succeed ; 
hot,  being  led  in  the  course  of  his  inquiries  to  investigate 
thepoolioa  of  the  oratre  of  osoillstion  in  a  compound  pen- 
daloD^  Ht^riwns  foond  that  when  several  pandalous 
bodiis  dasoand  by  ^vity  and  afterwards  re-asnend  by  the 
aeqiiiiad  wioritiM,  m  whataw  way  they  mi^  act  npon  each 
•iMr,  tbair  eommon  eentra  of  gravity  cannot  rise  higher 
than  the  pant  ftmn  whenee  it  descended.  This  proposition 
is  oonddsKad  ai  pravad  ftom  the  feet  ttut,  if  it  were  other- 
wise ths  centre  of  gravity  might  by  mechanical  means  be 
made  to  rise  eontinuall^  higher,  and  thus  perpetual  motion 
miriit  ensue :  but  this  ia  impossible. 

In  1687  Newton's  great  work  concmiing  the  mathema- 
tical prineipleB  of  natural  philosophy  was  first  published, 
and  from  that  time  the  mechanical  sciences,  which  had 
hithnto  been  eonfined  to  the  aoticm  of  bodies  on  each  other 
at  the  sur&oe  of  the  earth,  were  made  to  comprehend  the 
Jaws  of  i^anetary  motioa   The  *  Principia,'  as  the  work  is 
called,  eommenoea  with  the  three  well  known  axbms  in 
phdosopby,  or  laws  of  nurtioD.  Assaming  then  as  an  hyp» 
theais,  that  all  the  bodiea  of  the  univerae  and  all  the  par- 
ticles ai  emy  body  exert  on  eaeh  other  mutual  attractions ; 
ammiDK  also  that  the  planetary  bodies  were  originally  put 
in  moCioa  by  impalsive  forces ;  the  rotations  of  these  bodies 
on  their  axes»  their  revolntioiis  in  their  orbits,  and  all  the 
pertmbetions  by  which  their  movements  are  varied,  are  ex- 
l^ained  by  means  of  Uie  elementary  theorem  for  the  compo- 
sitioii  and  restdution  of  motions.  The  oscillations  of  pen- 
duloins,  the  IhetHy  of  projectiles,  the  movements  of  fluids, 
end  the  leriatance  opposed  by  the  latter  to  the  motions  of 
bodies  immeraed  in  them,  are  also  in  the  same  work  ioves- 
tigiated  at  length. 

Contemporaiy  with  WaJlis,  Wren,  and  Newton  in  Sng- 
land.  wen^  on  the  Continai^  the  eelebrated  Lribnitz  and 
the  two  rider  BemonUii^  all  (rf*  whom  cmtributedgreatlprto 
the  advUMBBMit  9i  medunioal  seienee  by  their  invaat^- 
tioa*  eonceming  the  laws  of  motiott  in  terrestrial  bodies; 
and  to  the  rivalry  as  well  as  the  talents  of  these  gr«tt  men 
we  ove  some  of  the  most  important  discoveries  in  that 
branch  xif  learning.   At  this  time  the  fluxional  or  dif- 
ferential ealenlns  was  discovered,  and  had  acquired  an 
klgoaithm ;  and  they  who  adopted  its  principle  appear  to 
Inwe  been  anxious  to  show  its  superiority  over  the  antient 
KBomeCrieal  analysis,  by  proposing  to  their  opponents  pn>- 
bloDBS  wfaidi  eould  scarcely  be  solved  by  the  latter  method. 
With  some  sudi  views  I<eiboitz  proposed  the  determination 
of  that  curve  akmg  which  a  body  descendiug  would  describe 
equal  vwtieal  spaoea  in  equal  times ;  James  Bernoulli  pro- 
poMd  to  find  the  figuco  aamDied  by  a  flexible  cord  or  cnain 
«W  suspended  at  ibe  extoeorities  [GATBiTAinr] ;  and  Jdui 
Barsoallj,  to  find  the  enm  of  swiftest  daseent.  [Crcz^oio.] 
P.CL,  Na918. 


Numerous  other  problems  of  the  like  nature  were  given  ool 
among  the  parties,  and  the  solutions  could  not  nil,  if  no 
other  beoeflt  arose,  of  caning  the  new  calculus  to  a  cod> 
siderable  degree  of  perfection. 

From  the  time  of  Newt«i  mechanical  science  was,  tUl 
lately,  but  little  cultivated  in  this  country ;  but  on  the  Con- 
tinent a  Bnooassion  of  illustrious  men  continued  to  proseente 
the  investigation  of  suhjeeta  oonneeted  w^  it;  and  by  the 
employment  of  analyticsl  processes  they  rendered  oomparar- 
tively  easy  the  application  of  its  pnttci{»B8  to  the  rowiarchoa 
of  physical  astronomy. 

The  mathematicians  who  may  be  considered  as  the  im^ 
mediate  successors  of  Newton  were  chiefly  Euler,  lyAlem- 
oert,  and  Glairaut;  and  in  the  works  of  the  first  of  these 
are  investigated  all  the  circumstances  attending  the  pheno- 
mena of  rectilinear  and  curvilinear  motion  when  a  body  in 
vacuo  or  in  a  resisting  medium  is  subject  to  any  forces 
whatever.  But  the  most  remarkable  event  in  the  hiatoiy  of 
the  sciences,  after  the  discoveries  of  the  English  idiilosopber, 
was  the  solution  of  the  celebrated  problem  or  the  three 
bodies ;  or  that  iriiose  olgeet  is  to  determine  the  motions  of 
a  body  when  attracted  by  and  xevolving  about  another,  and 
omliniiaUy  dtstiubad  by  the  attraction  ik  a  third.  This 
was,  at  the  same  time  (dwut  1758),  and  independently  of 
each  other,  accomplished  by  die  three  learned  men  abon 
named,  and  it  now  constitutes  the  basis  of  the  whole  planet- 
ary theory.  The  '  Mioanique  An^ytiqae '  of  La  Orange 
which  was  published  in  1786,  and  the  'H^caniqiie  CAeste* 
of  La  Place  (1798  to  1825),  contain  the  hut  accessions  Which 
the  mechanical  scien<!es  have  since  received;  and  these 
sciences  now  comprehend  the  laws  of  fane  or  motion,  from 
the  properties  of  the  simple  lover  to  the  phenomena  «t  dw 
heavenly  bodies. 

It  may  have  been  seen  above  that  the  first  general  prin- 
cipia in  mechanics  is  that  of  the  equilibrium  of  bodies  on  a 
lever;  and  a  knowledge  id  it  may  be  ascribed  to  Archi- 
medes. The  extension  of  tiie  principle  to  all  the  mecha- 
nical powers  was  Unwsn  nniolvM  problem,  si^  ttiesidution 
may  be  said  to  have  neen  first  made  known  to  the  worid  hf 
the  discovery  of  Stevinus  rotating  to  the  sustaining  poww 
on  an  inclined  plane.  A  second  general  principle  may  he 
conceived  to  be  that  of  the  composition  of  motions  or  forces ; 
and  its  discovery  is  to  be  asoritwd  to  Galileo.  Daniel  Ber- 
noulli (about  1726)  was  the  first  to  demonstrate  the  rule  of 
the  composition  of  forces  independently  of  motion ;  but  the 
application  of  the  |»rinciple  as  a  means  of  obtaining  general 
equations  of  equihbrium  seems  to  have  been  first  made  in 
the '  Pnjet  d'une  Nouvelle  M^canique,'  which  was  pub- 
lished by  Var^;non  in  1687. 

La  Grange  treats  as  a  third  principle  in  mechanics  that  of 
mrttuU  vmoeiUet.  By  tiiis  is  meant  those  which  bodiea 
in  equilttwio  would  have  at  the  first  instant  of  their  motiMi» 
in  the  event  of  the  equiUbriom  being  diitnrbed.  Indien- 
ti(Haa  of  this  minciple  an  fbnnd  in  the  writing  of  Galileo, 
WalUs,  and  Descartes,  hut  John  Bernoulli  is  tiionght  to 
have  been  the  first  who  showed  its  utility  in  resolving  sta- 
tical problems.  rViRTOAx.  Vblocitixs.]  A  general  method 
of  solving  mechanical  propositions  was  discovered  by 
D'AlembeK,  and  it  may  be  Uius  enunciated.  If  then  m 
impressed  on  bodies  motions  which  they  are  forced  to 
change  in  consequence  of  their  mutual  actions,  those 
motions  may  be  considered  as  compounded  of  the  motions 
which  the  bodiea  do  really  take,  and  of  those  which  are 
destroyed.  Whence  it  results  that  these  last  must  be  such 
that  if  they  alone  existed  the  bodies  would  be  in  eqnilibrio. 
In  order  to  avoid  the  decompositions  of  motions  which  this 
principle  requires,  an  equation  ia  fiiequently  made  between 
the  general  analytiea!  expression  fer  a  foroe  and  the  exfom- 
sion  tat  those  fiaroes  which  produce  the  observed  motions. 
[FoncBS,  iHFUSSia]  The  manner  of  estimating  the  value 
of  a  mechanical  force  is  various ;  and  a  difference  in  the 
ffiEpression  of  the  value  gave  rise  to  disputes  whidi  con- 
tinued during  nearly  all  the  first  half  of  the  eij^teenth 
century.  [Force.] 

Besides  the  principles  above  mentioned  there  occur  in 
mechanical  inveslkrations  nereral  others^  which  it  will  be 
proper  to  state  briefly  in  this  place. 

That  which  is  called  the  preservation  qf  living  foreet  is 
a  consequence  of  the  discovery  of  Huygheos  eonceming 
the  movement  of  the  centre  of  gravity  in  a  compound  body. 
For  the  space  described  by  that  centro  is  expressed  by  the 
quotient  arising  firom  the  sum  of  the  procUi^of  theiiau 
of  each  bod;  into  the  dUtance  9E>i0iliBe^«^Mi«ijiHP^kw 
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■na  of  the  mutM;  ind  siaee  th*  BpMM  doscended  hy 
todies  when  aoted  on  bjr  ^»^ntf  are  praportioml  to  the 
flquaros  of  the  Toloeitiefl.  it  fbllowt  that  the  sum  of  the  pro- 
duels  of  the  mask  of  each  body  into  the  square  of  iia  vdooity 
eomtanlt  vheiha  the  bodies  move  jointly  in  any  manner, 
or  vbeihor  they  descend  freely  through  equtU  vertioal 
■pares. 

T7u  preservation  of  the  etnin  qf  gravitjf  is  a  principle 
which  contains  the  discoTery  of  Newton,  that  the  motion  of 
the  eomnoon  centre  of  gravity  of  several  bodies  is  not 
affected  by  the  mutual  attractions  of  the  bodies.  It  was 
subsequently  extended  by  D'Alembert,  who  shows  that  ir 
the  bodies  are  solicited  by  a  constant  acoeleratiTe  force  in 
dirootions  oither  parallel  to  each  other  «r  tending  to  a  txed 
point,  the  oentra  of  gran^  most  deieriba  the  same  line  as 
if  the  bodies  were  free. 

Tile  pretervatim^  artai  seema  (»  have  been  disooveved 
limultoneously  by  Euter,  Daniel  BemouQi,  and  the  Clw- 
Talier  D'Arei,  about  1750.  Aenordine  to  the  latter  it  ia  an 
extension  of  Newton's  theorem  Uiat  the  radii  Teetores  of  re- 
Telring  bodies  deseribe  equal  areas  in  equal  times,  and  it 
consists  in  this:  that  the  sum  of  the  products  of  the  masses 
of  revolving  bodies  into  the  areas  desoribed  by  dieir  radii 
veotores  about  a  fixed  point  is  proportional  to  the  lime.  Or 
the  sum  of  the  products  of  the  masses  into  the  velooities 
and  into  the  perpendiculars  let  ftiU  from  the  fixed  point  on 
the  lines  of  direction  of  the  motions  is  constant 

The  principle  qf  least  action  originally  stgnifled,  that 
wheb  bodies  aet  on  each  other,  the  sum  of  the  produeta  of 
tile  misses  into  the  velocities  and  spaces  desoribed  is  a 
minimum.  But  oonaidered  in  the  most  general  sense, 
agreeably  to  the  extension  ciren  to  it  by  u  Grange,  the 

Kinciple  consists  in  thU;  uiatin  tmyectories  described  by 
dies  suljaet  to  eentnl  forces,  the  integral  of  the  veloBit^ 
nraltirlied  by  the  dement  of  the  orbit  is  always  a  maximum 
or  a  minimum. 

A  general  outline  of  that  part  of  mednnies  which  re- 
lates to  the  equilibrium  of  solia  bodies  is  given  under  the 
word  Statics  ;  and  the  details  of  the  subjects  may  be  seen 
under  Larnn,  Whskls,  &c  The  part  of  mechanics  which 
relates  to  bodies  in  motion  appears  under  the  wotds  rsfarred 
to  in  the  article  Dtivauics. 

HECHELEN,  called  Malines  by  the  French,  is  a  laree 
well-built  town  in  the  province  of  Antwerp,  in  $1°  8'  N. 
lat.  and  4*  29'  E.  long.  It  stands  in  a  fotile  plain  on  the 
mer  Dyte,  by  which  it  is  intersected.  The  streets  are  wide, 
well  navel,  and  kept  remarkably  clean.  The  la^  square, 
ealtea  La  Plaee  d'Armes,  and  ue  markel-plaee,  are  in  par^ 
ticular  deserving  of  mention.  The  eathedral,  dedieates  to 
Bt.  Rombaud,  the  patron  saint  of  Mechelen,  is  the  most  re- 
markable building  in  the  town.  Its  tower  is  348  feet  hig^h, 
and  contains  a  fine  peal  of  bells:  it  was  built  in  1451.  The 
other  principal  buildings  are  the  arsenal,  which  contains  a 
eannon-foundrv ;  the  town-house,  the  arvbiepiscopal  palace, 
and  the  churon  of  the  Jesuits.  Mechelen  contains  a  col- 
lege, an  academy  of  painting,  a  society  of  fine  arts,  and  a 
large  building  which  serves  as  an  asylum  for  800  widows 
and  aged  women. 

It  appears  that  eis  early  as  the  fifth  century  Mechelen 
was  the  cnpital  of  a  lordship,  which  was  afterwards  given  in 
754  by  Pepin  to  one  of  his  relatives.  It  was  subs^nently 
destroyed  by  the  Nurmans.  and  rebuilt  in  the  year  890.  In 
910  it  was  ceded  by  France  to  the  bishop  of  Li^e.  At  this 
time  it  occupied  only  the  left  bank  of  the  DylcL  but  was 
extended  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  in  970.  Mechelen 
was  sacked  by  the  Spaniards  in  1572,  and  by  the  army  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange  in  1578.  It  was  uken  in  170$  by  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough ;  and  by  the  French  in  1 746,  but  was 
restored  at  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelie.  In  1 792  it  was 
again  taken  by  the  Frenc^h,  who  in  1804  destroyed  its  for- 
titicntiuns. 

This  town  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishopric,  created  in  1559 
by  pope  Paul  IV.  The  archbishop  is  the  head  of  the 
Catholic  church  in  Belgium,  and  has  for  his  suffragaiu  the 
bishops  of  Namur,  Toumay,  Aix-larChapelle, Treves, Ghent. 
Bruses,  Lidge,  and  Mayence. 

Mechelen  carries  on  an  important  trade  bv  means  of  Tee- 
sels  of  considerable  burthen,  whidi  ascend  the  Scbelde  and 
the  Dyle  at  high-water,  the  influence  of  the  tide  being  fblt 
a  few  miles  above  tUs  town.  The  principal  articles  of  com- 
merce are  corn,  oil,  bemp.  flax,  and  ho^  The  lace  manu- 
fiwtuxel  at  Mechelen  ba§  long  been  in  high  repute,  and 
beirs  a  great  price.    There  are  manutketories  of  hats, 


shawls,  eoarse  woollens,  and  paper,  eotton-nills,  dye-hone^ 
brewerie^  distilleries,  and  tanneries.  It  has  recently  as- 
quired  additional  tmportanee  from  the  eircumstance  of  its 
being  the  central  point  at  wMeh  the  several  railroads  of 
Belgium  meet  It  is  about  midway  between  Brassels  and 
Antwerp,  and  distant  from  both  about  thirteen  miles.  The 
population  of  Mechelen  in  183B  was  22,896.  (Van  der 
Maelin's  Z>teA'ofmatre  Giographiqm  da  in  Brmmee  d'An- 
vers.) 

MRCHLIN.  OfBCHELKK.] 

MECHLOIC  ACID.  Iliis  acid  was  formed  in  1839  by 
Couerbe,  by  passing  chlorine  gas  over  fused  meoonin.  When 
purified  by  solution  in  potash,  and  precipitation  from  it  by 
nitric  acid,  it  exists  in  the  stale  of  colourless  prismatic  crvs- 
tals,  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  more  so  in  hot:  alcohol 
and  eether  dissolve  it  sparin^y.  It  melts  at  ^wut  257*;  at 
S76'*itisvolatiltied;  and  by  a  strong  beat  it  is  deeompoaed. 
It  is  stated  1^  iu  dbeoverer  to  be  oompoeed  of 
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MECKLENBURG,  whioh  oonstsU  of  the  two  grand- 
duchies  of  MeeUenbWR-Sohwerin  and  Ueokleabnrg-Stre- 
lits,  is  sitnated  in  Noruiem  Qermsny,  beCweeo  98°  8'  and 
94*  S'  N.  UL,  and  10^40'  and  ir  49'  E.  long.,  and  ia 
bounded  on  llie  north  by  the  Baltia,  «i  the  east  by  the 
Prussian  provinoes  of  Pomerania  and  Bnndmbor^  on  the 
south  by  Brandenburg  and  the  Hanoverian  prinetpali^  of 
Luoeburg,  on  tbe  west  by  Lauenbui^  and  we  territory  of 
Lubeok.  Tbe  area  (aoecnding  to  Hempri)'  is  9880  square 
mites,  namely,  MecUanburg-Sdiwerin  478S,  and  Mecklen- 
burg^Strelits  1093.  Tbe  greatest  extent  of  Mecklenburg, 
from  north  to  south,  or  from  the  peninsula  of  Fisdilaod  to 
the  great  Wentower  Lake,  is  94  miles,  and  the  greatest 
breadth,  from  east  to  west,  187  miles. 

Divieiont.—MeeklenlmrgSchwerirt  is  divided  into  circles 
or  districts.  I.  Meddeniurg  (]Ui,47C  inhabitants):  chief 
towns, Sehwerin, tbe oapital  (13,035  inhabitants);  Parchim 
(9690  inhabitants);  Ludwteislust,  the  residence  of  tbe 
nand-dnke  {neatly  6000  inhabitants).  U.  ^eMlm<140,482 
inhabitants) :  ehiw  town  Oiisirow  <8CS0  inhabitants),  one 
of  the  handsomest  towns,  and  the  fourth  in  sise  in  the 
grand-duohy.  Itwaaformanyoentnriestberesidenceof the 
princea.and  has  several  remarkable  public  ediflees.  especially 
the  cathedral,  which  contains  some  costly  monumeote  of 
tbe  princes;  the  palace,  which  Hemp^says  is  unques- 
tionably the  finest  princely  residence  of  the  iniddle  ages  in 
Mecklenburs,  was  converted  in  1817  into  a  bense  of  cor^ 
rection.  III.  7%e  Principality  <if  Sduperin:  chief  town 
Bfltzew  (3600  inhabiUnU).  IV.  7%e  Dittrict  of  Rottack : 
chief  town  Rostock  (29,000  inbabiUnts).  V.  The  Lord- 
thip  qf  If^imar  (ll,4S0  inhabitants):  ch^ef  town  Wismar 
(10,000  inhabitants).   [ScRWEaiir;  Rostock;  Wibmar.] 

MaMenburg-Str^lz  is  divided  into.  I.  Tk»  Lordehip 
or  Cirdeqf  Starmd  (69,762  inhabitants):  chief  towns, 
New  Streliu  (9767  inhabitanU) ;  New  Brandenbnw  (6000 
inhabitants);  Friedland  (4900  inhabitants);  Old  Strelitz 
(3090  inhabitants).  II.  The  ^neipality  qf  Saizeburg, 
lying  quite  detached  from  the  grand-duchy,  on  the  Auntier 
ot  Lauenburg  and  the  lake  of  Ratzeburg,  near  LQbeck 
(14,0(t0  inhabitants).   [STRBLin ;  RATftBnmo.] 

The  aurfoce  of  the  country,  being  a  part  of  the  lew  land 
at  Northern  Germany,  may  be  described  generally  as  a 

gain.  There  is  a  ridge  or  chain  of  hills  iriii<£,  commencing 
the  Silesiao  mountains,  traverses  the  country,  and  extends 
in  a  north-west  direction  into  Htdstein.  On  both  sides  of 
this  ridge  there  is  some  heath,  moor,  and  sand,  but  a  great 
portion  of  the  land  Is  fortfle,  and  in  parts  oovered  with  con. 
siderable  forests.  The  soil  is  partly  loamyand  heavy,  pardy 
of  a  middUng  qoalitr,  and  putly  sand.  The  flist,  whi^  is 
about  one-third  of  the  whole,  is  very  fortfle ;  tbe  second  is  of 
verydifferentd^reeaofqoality;  the  last  is  everywhere  poor, 
and  frequently  covered  with  heath.  In  Jrfbddenbur^ 
Sehwerin  there  are  stS^t»e(irii%AjKQMVU  long; 
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hndes  rnmy  imaUar  oum.  Ltke  Ifiirits,  vhleh  is  the 
Iirgwt,  i»  18  niks  long  awl  8  biotd.  In  Hecklenburg- 
Strelits  the  ooaoty  of  Stargard  alone  coataina  fifty-three 
Jakea  at  least  U  miles  long:  the  largest  is  ihe Toilen Lake, 
7|  nulfis  long.  Some  of  the  riven  fall  int»the  Baltic^  and 
others  inlo  Uw  Elbe.  Of  the  former  the  prinripal  are  the 
Trave,  Siepeniu,  Reckniix,  Peene^  and  Wamow ;  the  last 
is  one  of  tba  ehief  riven;  ihe  length  of  its  course  is  about 
luti  milea.  At  Roatoek  it  suddenly  expands  to  a  breadth 
of  2400  &et,  and  falls  into  the  sea  at  Warnemunde.  The 
Elbe  only  inahes  the  frontier  at  two  plaoea,  near  Doniu 
and  Boitzenbu^  irhich  lie.on  its  banka.  The  rivers  that 
fall  into  the  Elbe  ate^  the  Elde,  which  hasacoune  of  above 
100  miles,  and  the  Havel.  The  ooast  of  the  Baltic,  which 
is  but  liule  indented,  is  geoeially  steep,  and  high  above  the 
sea ;  and  where  it  is  lower,  the  countiy  is  protected  from 
the  incttinops  of  the  sea  by  saDd-bilb.  Though  Mecklen- 
haxg,  OD  the  wholes  is  not »  pictvr«K|UO  country,  thne  are 
some  spobt  «^  veiy  pleanQg  appearance  about  many  of  the 
lakes,  tt^tecially  LaRe  Hddiin,  vad  near  the  aea-eoaat. 
The  climate  is  healthy  and  temperate;  but  the  weather  is 
variable^  and  the  wintw  often  very  cold. 

Natural  Pro<kiction$. — Agriculture  is  the  chief  employ- 
ment of  the  inhabitants.  Wbeat{moatof  which  isexported), 
rye.  barley,  oats,  peas,  and  vetohes  are  very  abundanL  The 
forests  ]ffodttce  oak,  beech,  and  fir  timber  of  excellent  quality. 
There  is  a  good  breed  of  horsea,  horned  cattle,  and  sheep^ 
whieh  are  lughly  esteemed  in  oiber  oountriea.  Swine  too 
ire  abundant.  In  some  parts  there  is  much  rame,  such  as 
*dd  boars,  stai^  and  deer,  bustards,  partnages,  snipes, 
wild  geese,  ana  ducks.  The  geese  of  MecklHnbu^  are 
cdebrmted  for  their  sise  and  good  quality.  Fish  abound 
both  in  the  aea  and  all  the  lakes.  The  oonntry  is  poor  in 
ninetala,  and  oo  mine*  of  any  kind  are  worked. 

Drade  and  MaKt^aetur*»j~-ThB  mauufkotuies  are  in- 
eonsideiaUe,  but  they  are  iroproving,  and  great  pains 
an  takui  to  promote  the  woollen  manufacture,  favour- 
ably situated  as  the  country  is  between  the  Baltic  and 
tbe  Elb^  its  commerce  is  far  more  important  than  its 
uauu&otures,  yet  by  no  means  so  extensive  and  profit- 
able as  might  be  expected;  for  tbe  laws  allow  the  impor- 
tation and  exportation  of  almost  all  articles,  wd  the 
duties  are  low.   The  vicinity  of  Hamburg  and  Liibeck.  and 
the  heavy  duties  imposed  by  the  Prussian  tariff',  are  great 
checks  on  the  trade  of  Mecklenburg.   The  Revenue  of 
Hecklenbu^-Scbwerin  is  considerable,  amounting  to 
8,617,000  rix-dollan  per  annum,  of  whidi  nearly  li  mil- 
lions are  produced  by  tne  dmnains.   The  revenue  of  Meok- 
lenbur^-Strelitx  is  stated  at  400,000  rix-dollan,  but  is  pro- 
bably higher.  Ibr  the  domains  alone  yield  300.000  rix-dollara. 

Seiigion  and  Education, — ^The  great  majority  of  the  in- 
faabitaota  are  Lutherans.  There  are  in  Meoklenburg-Schwe- 
rin  '1000Jewaaud690  Roman  Catholics,  and  in  Hecklenburg- 
Screliu  800  Jewsand  60  Roman  Catholics.  Tbe  Cslvioists 
are  only  250  in  both  states.  The  sovereigns  are  the  heads  of 
the  church.  There  appears  to  be  a  very  inadequate  reli- 
gious instruction,  since,  according  to  Hempel  (tbe  most 
receat  and  tbe  best  authority),  there  are  in  Mecklenburg- 
Schweria  464  Protestant  churches  with  only  322  officiating 
cler^,  and  in  Meckl^nburg-Sirelitz  150  churches  with  68 
clergyoaeiL  Education  was  formerly  very  much  neglected. 
The  eoboolB  for  the  people  were  few  and  ill  eonduotra.  The 
learned  inatitutions  were  better,  and  the  univeraity  of  Rostock 
has  bad  many  eminent  pcofasaorh  Considerable  improve* 
ments  wwe  nude  by 'duke  IVederick,  vrbo  in  1782  founded 
a  seminary  for  schoolmasters;  but  a  thorough  reform  was 
left  fi>r  bia  successor  Frederick  Francis,  who  during  his  long 
reign  devoted  his  unceasing  attention  to  this  object.  The 
improvenient  in  Mecklenbui|r-Stre1itx  has  been  equally 

Srea.t.  The  university  of  Rost<fck  has  only  about  120  stu- 
ents. 

Ths  military  force  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin  is  3298 
men,  aod  that  of  Mecklenbui^-Strelitz  742  men.  Their 
conUDgents  to  tbe  army  of  the  Confederation  exceed  their 
ordinary  establishment,  that  of  Mecklenburg  Schwerin 
being  3580.  and  a  reserve  of  1740  men,  and  that  of 
Meeklenbnrg-Strelitz  718  men  and  a  reserve  of  359 
men.   Both  form  part  of  the  second  divisuin  of  tbe  10th 
eoqis  of  the  army  of  the  Confodwation.  Their  respective 
eoDtiihutioDS  to  the  treasunr  are  1333}  florins  and  6661 
ftwins.  In  the  full  council  Schwerin  has  two  votes  and 
Stnlits  one;  in  the  select  council  th^have  together  one 
«ala,TtLUie]4th 


Fbrwt  Gotfernman/.— The  co-opwation  <tf  estates  in  the 
afiain  of  the  country  may  be  tnteed  to  the  remotest  periods. 
The  constitution,  in  its  present  form,  is  founded  on  compacts 
tfitored  into  between  the  princes  and  tbe  estates  in 
1573. 1621.andaBpeeiallyonihatof  175a.  Tbe  grand-dukes 
have  the  whole  executive  power;  but  shan  with  the  estates 
the  legislative  power  and  tbe  right  of  imponng  taxes.  Th» 
grand-dukes  indeed  eovem  their  respective  dominions  inde- 
pendently  of  each  ou^er.  but  the  estates  of  tbe  two  graad- 
luchies  are  inseparably  united  by  a  compact  made  in  1583, 
called  the  Land es- Union.  The  clergy,  formerly  the  first 
estate,  having  been  excluded  after  the  Reformation,  the 
assembly  has  since  consisted  of  two  estates:  tbe  first  ia 
called  the  equestrian  order,  which  includes  all  the  owners  of 
noble  estates  (whether  they  are  noUemen  or  not).  They 
have  great  privileges  and  immunities,  and  are  rich  and 
powerful.  There  are  now  572  landowners  who  have  seats 
and  votes  in  the  assembly.  Tbe  second  estate  consisto  of 
the  deputies  of  the  forty-foar  towns.  They  meet  annually 
at  Sternberg  and  Halenin  alternately.  In  general  above 
200  members  attend.  The  grand-duke  alone  had  the  ri^t 
of  introducing  such  measures  as  he  deems  neoeitsary,  which 
is  done  by  what  ace  called  '  propositions.'  Tbe  estates  have 
the  right 'to  accept  or  reject  them,  and  they  may  likewise 
represent  what  utey  consider  as  grievances,  and  petition 
for  their  being  remmied. 

Tha  history  of  the  country  is  rather  intricate,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  frequent  changes  in  the  reigning  f^Uy  by  the 
formation  of  new  branches  ami  the  extinction  of  others,  which 
oocasioned  continual  partitions  of  the  territwy.  Mecklenbuij; 
was  inhabited  by  the  Heruli  and  the  Vandals.  Outheiremi- 
grating  to  the  south  they  were  suooeeded  by  Selavonian 
(W  endish)  tribes,  of  whom  the  most  powerAil  vwe  the  Obo- 
triti.  to  whose  prinoe  Heinridi  Burewin,  son  of  Prididaos 
(who  had  embraced  the  Christian  rdigion),  Henry  tbe  Uoii 
gave  his  daughter  Matilda.  Pridislaus  was  declared  in 
1170  a  prince  of  the  empire,  and  was  the  ancestor  of  the 
succeeding  sovereigns  of  Mecklenbutg.  These  princes  re- 
ceived the  ducal  title  from  the  emperorCharleslV.  in  1340, 
and  assumed  that  of  grand-duke  on  joining  tbe  German 
Confbderatiun  in  1815. 

(Hassel:  Stein;  Horscbelmann ;  and  chiefly  Hempel, 
Get^.  Statist.  HiaU  Handbuch  dee  Mee/dnAurser  Zanaee, 
Giistrow,  1837.) 

MECONIC  ACID,  a  substance  which  is  found  only  in 
opium,  in  which  it  exists  in  combination  with  the  alkali 
morphia.  It  was  first  noticed  by  Seguin  in  1804,  and  a 
few  years  after,  more  particularly  described  by  Sertuemer, 
who  named  it  meeon  </i4*wX  poppy-  Ibeonate  of  lime  ia 
one  of  the  results  of  a  pecuUar  process  for  obtaining  mor- 
phia from  opium ;  this  IS  put  into  ten  times  its  weight  ol 
water  at  200°,  and  hydrochloric  acid  is  added  until  it  is  dis- 
solved; the  solution  is  to  be  filtered,  and  on  cooling  it  de- 
posits bimeconate  of  lime  in  tbe  state  of  light,  scaly,  or 
acicular  crystals ;  these  are  again  to  he  dissolved  in  hot  and 
very  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  which  separates  the  remainder 
of  tbe  lime,  and  on  cooling,  the  meconic  acid  crystallizes. 
Iliey  are  to  be  freed  from  colouring  matter  by  subsequent 
treatment,  and  meconic  acid  has  then  the  following  [uroper- 
ties:  it  acts  on  litmus  paper,  and  has  a  sour  taste;  it  is 
soluble  in  four  times  its  weight  of  water,  and  also  in  alcohoL 
The  enstals  do  not  alter  by  exposure  to  the  air,  but  when 
heated  to  SlS^.Uiey  lose  21*5  per  cent  (tf  water,  and  become 
opaque.  Although  when  healed  even  to  near  VSO"  the  add 
ia  n^  totally  decomposed,  yet  the  boiling  solutiMi  gives  out 
carbonic  acid  gas,  and  a  brown  substance  is  formed  which 
is  metameoonic  acid.  'When  strongly  heated,  it  is  totally 
vaporised  and  decomposed.  When  mixed  with  a  solution  of 
chloride  of  gold,  and  heated,  it  is  decomposed,  and  metallic 
gold  is  precipitated ;  this  acid  possesses  the  nharacteristio 
property  of  forming  a  purplish-red  coloured  solution  with 
the  persalts  of  iron,  and  this  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  best 
tests  of  its  presence,  and  also  of  that  of  the  opium  ham 
which  it  is  derived. 

According  to  Liebig,  meconic  acid  consists  very  neuly  of 
Two  equivalents  of  Hydrogen    .  2 
Seven  equivalents  of  Carbon      .  48 
Seven  equivalentsof  Oxygen      .  M 

Equivalent  ZOO 
The  salts  which  contain  this  acid  are  called  metHtmim  j 
we  shall  briefly  state  the  properties  of  the~^are  impeii* 
ant  of  them  ■.-^MeooruOe  Q/'i^fp9^93!«t«&^^D|^l@ 
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latmi  priimt,  diwAves  in  one  and  a  half  timei  its  weight 
of  water,  fields  water  when  heated,  and  afterwards  sublimes 
witboat  lucsompotiDg.  Mecoaate  qf  Potath  crystallizes  m 
tables  and  leaves,  coolaiiu  water  of  crystallization,  and  is 
soluble  in  twice  its  weight  of  cold  water.  Meeonate  qf  Soda 
crystallixeft  in  fine  needles,  which  eontun  much  water  of 
crystallisation,  and  are  soluble  in  five  limes  tbeir  weight  of 
water.  Meconate  of  lame  forms  acicular  crystals,  which 
contain  water  of  crysuUization,  and  are  soluble  in  eight 
times  flieir  weight  of  water.  When  the  acid  is  in  excess 
the  salt  crystallizes  in  prisms,  and  is  difficultly  soluble  in 
water,  lieconate  of  Magnesiawhen  neutral  is  only  slightly 
soluble,  but  the  supersalt  dissolves  readily ;  it  crystallises  in 
flattened  needles,  which  are  brilliant  and  transparent,  and 
have  an  acid  and  bitter  taste.  MeeonateqfBaryt»9U  tiiffhtly 
soluble  in  watw.  Meamata  t^flrm  is  a  colourless  and  very 
sduble  salt,  which  becomes  red  by  exposure  to  the  air,  and 
more  rapidly  by  the  addition  of  nitric  acid.  The  Permeco 
nate  qf  Iron  is  also  a  soluble  salt,  and  is  of  a  fine  red  colour, 
which  is  destroyed  by  heat,  by  sulphurous  acid,  and  protoxide 
of  tin ;  the  remaining  metallic  meeonates  are  not  important 

Metamtconic  Acid.— It  has  been  above  mentioned  that 
when  a  solution  of  meconic  acid  is  heated  to  ebullition, 
that  carbonic  acid  is  evolved,  and  a  brownish  solution  results ; 
this  consists  of  colouring  matter  and  metameconic  acid. 
When  a  meconate,  as  of  potash  or  lime,  is  boiled  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  no  colouring  matter  results,  and  yet  metame- 
conic acid  is  formed. 

This  acid  is  soluble  in  sixteen  times  its  weightof  boiling 
water,  and  separates  on  cooling  in  hard  anhydrous  grains, 
which,  like  the  meconic  lund,  redden  the  pwsalts  of  iron, 
but  they  differ  from  it  in  every  other  respect. 

It  n  formed  by  the  mere  separation  of  carbonic  acid,  by 
subtracting  one  equivalent  of  which  from  roeeonic  aeid 
we  obtain  the  acid  in  questini 

R.     c.  a 

Meconic  acid  .  S  7  7 
Carbonic  acid         .  1  2 

Metameconic  aeid  .  3  6  5 
Its  saline  combinations  have  been  but  little  examined. 
Pyromecmic  Acid  is  obtained  by  heating  meconic  acid, 
which  yields  about  one-fif^h  of  its  weight.  It  is  purified 
hy  pressure  between  folds  of  blotting  paper,  and  crystalliza- 
tion from  solution  in  water.  It  is  ftisible  between  248°  and 
257°,  and  then  flows  like  oil ;  it  is  entirely  soluble  at  a  mo- 
derate temperature,  and  is  more  soluble  in  alcohol  even 
than  in  water.  It  turns  the  persalts  of  iron  red,  and  its 
salts  are  generally  soluble  in  water.  It  is  formed  by  the 
separation  of  four  equivalents  of  carbonic  acid  and  one  equt- 
ralent  of  water,  firom  two  equivalents  of  meconic  acid,  thus: 

H.      c.  o. 

Two  equivalents  of  Meconic  acid  .  4  14  14 
FourequivaleDtsofCarbonie  aoid   .  4  8 

One  equivalent  of  Water .         .       1  i 

Pyromeconic  acid  .  3  10  5 
MECONIN,  a  neutral  principle  existing  in  opium,  first 
noticed  by  Dablane,  and  more  particularly  examined  by 
Couerbe.  To  obtain  it,  an  infusion  of  opium,  from  which 
the  morphin  has  been  precipitated,  is  to  be  evaporated, 
and  the  ciystallixed  matter,  obtained  after  being  itrrased,  is 
to  be  Seated  with  boiling  alcohol :  the  solution  oontains 
nareeia  and  colouring  matter,  from  which  it  is  to  be  sepa- 
rated by  subsequent  operations. 

The  properties  of  meconin  are,  that  it  is  colourless,  ino- 
dorous, is  at  first  tasteless,  but  afterwards  acrid;  it  ii 
soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  setber,  and  crystallizes  well  in 
any  of  them;  the  crystalline  form  is  a  six-sided  prism 
with  dihedral  summits;  it  fiises  at  194",  and  is  volatilized 
at  310°,  without  undergoing  any  change  of  properties.  It 
is  soliUtte  in  about  265  parts  of  cold  water,  and  20  of  boiling 
water.  Sulphuric  acid  gives  it  a  fine  green  colour,  while 
nitric  acid  by  its  action  converts  it  into  a  peculiar  crystal- 
line maUer.  Chlorine  rendns  it  of  a  blood-red.  colour, 
fcrming  mechloic  acid.  It  floes  not  act  eillier  as  an  acid  tx 
an  alkdL 
Aeeording  to  Goucrbe  it  consists  of— 

Four  equivalents  of  h3rdragen  4  or  4*44 
Nine  equivalents  of  carbon  54  60*00 

Four  equivalenifl  of  oxygen         32  35*56 
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HBDAL.  Numismatists  have  usually  given  the  naiBe 
of  medals  to  those  coins  that  have  been  struck  or  cast  fee 
particular  purposes  and  on  extraordinary  occaaiona.  in 
commemoration  of  victories,  treaties,  coronations,  and  si- 
milar important  events,  or  in  honour  of  remarkable  per- 
sons ;  in  distinction  to  those  which  have  been  issued  and 
generally  circulated  as  money. 

The  words  medaglia  and  medt^Uone  first  occur  in  Italian 
writers,  ham  whom  the  English  and  Frendi  have  evi- 
deutly  taken,  their  medal  and  intdaiUe.  The  derivotior 
seems  to  be  from  the  Gredt  frfrvXXov  (metal);  of  which 
medals  are  always  made. 

A  reference  to  medals,  in  connection  with  numismatics, 
has  been  made  in  the  article  on  coins  [Coin],  to  which  a 
few  observations  must  now  be  added  respecting  thorn  inde- 
pendently of  their  relation  to  the  general  subject. 

Though  we  have  proof  in  the  specimens  that  have  reached 
our  times  that  the  antieuts  were  not  leai  suooesBful  in  the 
medallic  tiian  in  the  other  arts  of  design,  it  does  not  a[^ear 
that  works  of  thia  cbuM  were  sought  aftw  and  preserved 
with  the  care  bestowed  on  productions  of  the  sister  arts. 
None  of  the  classic  writers  give  any  acfwunt  of  collections 
of  medals  and  coins  among  the  Greeks,  and  it  is  not  until  a 
somewhat  late  period  that  we  find  any  distinct  notice  of  a 
taste  for  them  arising  in  Italy.  Augustus,  according  to 
Suetonius,  was  the  first  who  showed  any  interest  in  the 
subject ;  lie  was  in  the  habit  of  presenting  to  his  friends 
medals  of  foreign  countries  and  prinees  as  valuable  marks 
of  his  fitvour. 

Greek  medals  and  medallion*  are  very  rare,  few  being 
known  of  earlier  date  than  the  establishment  of  the  Im- 
perial power  at  Rome,  and  when  Oreeee  was  under  Roman 
dominion.  Some  of  Sicily  are  not  however  so  scarce; 
they  are  of  very  fine  design  and  workmanship,  and  de- 
serve the  careful  attention  of  ihs  connoisseur.  The  de- 
sign of  tbe  finest  of  these  is  a  head,  usually  of  Ceres,  with 
spoils  in  the  exergue,  and  on  tbe  reverse  a  Victory  crown- 
ing a  figure  in  a  car  Many  of  great  excellence  and  in 
high  preservation  are  contained  in  our  collection  of  coins  in 
the  British  Museum.  The  Roman  medallions  differ  from 
the  Greek  (we  mean  in  this  place  Greek  medals  of  the  Im- 
perial periods)  in  their  greater  substance  or  thickness. 
Those  from  tbe  time  of  Julius  Cnsar  to  Hadrian  are  very ' 
scarce,  and  are,  in  consequence  both  of  their  rarity  and  their 
quality,  of  high  value.  The  larger  bronze  medallions  of 
^e  antients  are  often  of  exquisite  wwkmaiuhip,  and  the 
devices  are  uncommon.  Some  are  composed  of  two  sorts 
of  metal ;  the  centre  being  of  copper,  with  a  bordw  or  ring 
of  compound  metal  running  round  it,  or  vsoetwvd,  the 
copper  being  the  outside  ring.  It  often  happens  tfaa.t  the 
inscriptions  on  these  medals  extend  over  both  the  metals. 

Among  the  peculiarities  which  distinguish  modern  from 
antient  medals  may  be  mentioned  the  introduction  of  por- 
traits of  illustrious  characters  who  were  not  of  princely  or 
regal  houses.  It  is  remarkable  that  while  busts  are  found 
of  many  celebrated  poets,  historians,  and  philosophers  of 
antiquity,  their  portraits  never  occur  on  medals.  When, 
after  the  long  interval  of  darkness  in  which  literature 
and  art  were  enveloped,  from  the  decline  of  the  Roman 
empire  to  the  seventh  or  eighth  century,  taste  b^an 
again  le  appear^  and,  with  the  other  arts,  die-engraving 
revived,  it  was  employed  in  transmitting  to  posterity  the 

Krtraita  of  eminent  individuals.  Petrarch  seems  to  have 
en  the  first  who,  in  modem  times,  made  coins  subser- 
vient to  the  illustration  of  history  and  bi(M;raphy.  The 
emperor  Charles  IV.  had  expressed  a  wish  that  he  would 
write  the  lives  of  eminent  men,  and  would  place  him  amohg 
them.  Petrarch  boldly  told  the  prince  he  would  do  so 
whenever  his  life  and  conduct  merited  it.  It  was  after 
this  that  he  presented  to  Charles  a  collection  of  gold  and 
silver  coins  bearing  the  representations  of  distinguished 
men.  Pinkerton  says  that  Angeio  Poliziano  was  the  first 
writer  who  adduced  medals  as  authorities  for  antient  ortho- 
graphy and  customs.  He  refers  in  his  '  Miscellanea.*  writ- 
ten about  the  year  1490,  to  some  ooina  in  the  Medici  col- 
lection. 

The  eariieat  examples  of  modem  medals  and  medallions 
seem  to  be  of  the  fifteenth  century,  though  there  is  one 
remarkable  exception  to  this  in  a  medal  of  David  II..  fcin^ 
of  Scotland.  It  i4  of  gold,  and  was  probably  executed 
during  that  prince's  ooptivitv  in  Kngtand  some  time  between 
the  years  1 330  and  1370.  From  tbe  fifteenth  timtury  there 
is  a  succession  of  mq^iieaaif^lk£iilE<ikidi^^(utr^  A 
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goM  medal  of  the  oonneil  of  Florence,  dated  1439,  is  one 
of  the  earlies*U  A  still  ewlier  one,  if  the  date  1413  is 
torreet,  is  of  John  Huas ;  but  some  doubts  have  been  enter- 
tuned  of  its  aQthentieiQr.  Vittore  Pisano,  a  painter  of 
Terona,  is  odebrated  as  the  restorer  of  the  art  at  that 
pcfiod;  bnt  the  medal  alluded  to  of  David  ef  Scotland 
■eeiDs  to  proTc  it  was  practised  before  his  time.  Pisano's 
Medals  are  verj  large  and  are  all  cast.  They  are  usually  in- 
aerfiwd  'Opus  Pisanl  Pictoris.*  It  ia  curious  that  he  should 
always  refer  to  his  being  a  painter  while  exercising  a  totally 
distiiKt  branch  of  art. 

The  Papal  medals  are  among  the  finest  of  a  continued 
sRiea.  Tt\ey  commence  propM-ly  with  Paul  li.,  who  b^an  to 
re^  ia  1464 ;  those  of  pontift  who  lived  prior  to  that  date 
ha^ag  been  added  to  tiia  oollection  by  sueceswrs.  Some 
rfthe  medals  of  a  later  period  are  valuable  examples  of  the 
art,  in  wluehereat  ntnproveroents  took  place  under  Alex- 
ander VL  HU  snecessors  Julius  II..  Leo  X.,  and  Clement 
Vn.,  bad  many  of  their  medals  designed  by  Raffaello  and 
Giulio  Romano,  while  Benvenuto  Cellini  and  other  distin- 
guished artists  were  employed  to  engrave  them.  A  German 
bmily,  named  Ermerani,  or  Hermerani.  of  eminence  as 
medal  engravers,  settled  in  Italy  about  the  middle  of  the 
seventeoiui  century,  and  executed  many  of  the  Papal 
medals.  This  talent  was  not,  it  appears,  confined  to  the 
men  of  this  bmily ;  Veiluti  says  each  of  the  daughters  also 
produced  a  fine  medaL 

Tbe  German  medals  commence  in  1453,  and  are  very 
aamexous.  The  SicOiaa  medals  appear  as  early  as  1301. 
The  first  modem  satirieal  medal  is  of  Hat  time,  and  was 

Eahlisbed  1^  fVederick  IL  against  his  adversary  Ferdinand 
mg  of  Spam.  It  hem  on  one  side  the  bead  of  Ferdinand, 
with  the  imniption  fudinaudts  it.  ab.  mns  tdlpis 
OBBis ;  on  the  revove  a  wolf  carrying  off  a  sheep,  with 

JUGim  HXtU  SUATE  EST  ET  ONUS  HBCM  LEVB.  Many 

others  might  be  mentioned  of  this  description.  The  em- 
ployment of  medals  Ibr  the  conveyance  of  satire  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  modems.  Bxamples  of  it  occur  among  the 
Romans,  but  they  are  rare. 

The  SpMiish  medals  begin  in  1503.  The  earliest  of 
Venice  appear  in  1509;  and,  those  of  Denmark  in  1516. 
The  fiist  Dutch  medals  seem  to  be  of  1566,  and  they  are 
mnarkable  for  the  elaborate  views,  maps,  and  plans  that 
ace  engraved  on  many  of  them.  It  has  been  observed 
nung  the  distinetions  of  antient  and  modem  medals,  that 
ia  tb«  former,  when  buildings  are  represented,  the  simple 
devaikms  Mily  are  while  in  the  latter  perspective 
views  are  exhibited.  The  Dutch  indulged  very  fteely  in  the 
sitirieal  vein,  and  fi>r  which  Uiey  eventually  paid  very 
devly,  as  it  contributed,  in  no  smsll  d^^,  to  bring  on 
them  the  whole  hostile  power  of  France  under  Louis  XIV., 
who  is  said  to  have  been  hwhly  exasperated  at  the  publica- 
tion of  a  medal  in  which  Van  Heubmgen,  the  Dutch  am- 
bassador, was  reprdbenled  as  Joshua  (his  name)  arresting 
the  progress  of  tbe  sun,  under  which  type  the  flatterers  of 
Louts  designated  that  monarch. 

The  Framdi  medals  do  not  exhibit  any  remarkable  excel- 
lenoe  till  this  re^.  The  popularity  of  Louis  XIV.  gave  an 
impulse  to  the  art,  and  we  find  his  entire  life  illustrated 
(i^ili  more  respect  however  to  the  national  glory  and  the 
prinee**  vanity  than  to  biitorieal  tmth)  by  medals ;  some  of 
them  are  well  designed  and  findf  executed.  The  medallie 
histtwy  of  Napoleon  deserves  notiee  in  the  series  of  medals 
of  France.  It  is  of  great  extent,  and  is,  ibr  the  most  pert, 
bonoorable  to  French  art. 

Xlie  series  of  English  coins  and  medals  is  one  of  the  most 
pwfoel^   The  first  medal  is  uf  1480.   It  is  of  a  latge  size, 
and  ia  executed  in  the  early  Italian  manner.   On  one  side 
is  a  portrait  with  lo.  kemdal.  rhodi.  tdrccpbllarivb  ;  on 
tbe  reverse  the  arms  of  Kendal,  with  the  inscription,  tbh- 
roBM  oaainiOHia  turcoritm.  hcccclxxx.   It  was  found 
in  Knaresboron^  forest,  but  it  is  believed  to  be  of  foreign, 
probaUy  Italian,  workmanship.  Tbe  next  English  medal  is 
(rf  tbe  time  of  Henry  VIII.  It  is  of  gold,  and  bears  tbe 
Idi^^s  portrait  on  one  side^  with  an  inscription  on  ^  re- 
vecta.   Tbe  first  eMroaatton  medal  appears  in  the  re^  of 
Idwud  TL  Tbe  medals  of  Queen  Mary  are  numerous,  and 
veiy  inteieeting  from  the  devices  they  bear.  The  Scotch  coro- 
Bttion  medal  of  Charles  L  is  of  gold,  and  was  struck  at 
Rdinbnrgb.    It  is  remarkable  as  wing  tbe  first  struck  in 
Britain  with  a  legend  on  tbe  edge.   Specimens  of  this 
neda!  in  gi^d  are  vcnr  scarce.   The  medals  of  the  Com- 
■oavsaltb  and  of  Charles  IL  are  by  Simon.  Those  of 


Sueen  Anne  are  interesting  from  thuir  being  charged  with 
e  achiev«nents  of  the  great  duke  of  Marltnrough.  Soon 
after  this  a  Genevese  artist,  of  tbe  name  of  IHssia,  was 
employed  npon  the  medals  of  the  kiiiM  of  England,  and 
executed  many  portraits  of  royal  and  ouier  Olustrious  cha- 
racters. 

Tbe  study  of  medals  is,  in  its  class,  of  great  miportanoe. 
It  is  indispensable  to  the  historian  and  the  antiquary,  and 
hardly  less  valuable  to  the  man  of  taste.  To  the  fiirmo^, 
medals  often  afford  information  that  cannot  be  obtained 
other  means,  in  the  inscriptions,  legends,  and  alleeoriet 
with  which  they  are  ebarged ;  while  to  the  artist  and  con- 
noisseur many  of  them  offer  not  only  exceedingly  beautiful 
examples  of  art,  but.  if  their  authenticity  can  be  depended 
on,  a  series  of  medals  of  any  nation  is  one  of  the  best  au- 
thorities that  can  be  oonsolted  fhr  iinB  state  of  the  arts  ot 
deugn  of  any  particular  period. 

It  would  be  an  almost  endless  task  to  enumerate  the 
works  that  have  been  written  on  medals.  The  earliest  trea- 
tise on  the  subject  is  that  of  Eneas  Vice.  It  is  dated  1548. 
The  publications  of  Pinkerton  in  two  volumes,  of  Eckhel, 
an  introduction  to  the  study  of  medals  by  Millin.  of  Bar- 
th^Umy,  Mionnet,  and  others,  may  be  consulted  for  gene- 
ral information ;  while,  for  a  more  extended  acquaintance 
with  tbe  sulyect,  reference  must  be  made  to  the  volu- 
minous illustrations  which  have  emanated  from  those  who 
have  described  in  detail  the  various  celebrated  public  and 
private  collections.  Some  remarks  on  the  manner  of  en- 
gravmgdies  for  medals  and  coins  will  be  found  in  the  article 
onlntulio.  [Imtaolio.] 

MEDALLION,  a  medal  of  an  extraordinary  sixe.  Me- 
dallions were  never  used  as  current  coin ;  whereas  it  is  pro- 
bable that  medals  were  Mnetinut  alloved  to  pass  in  circu- 
lation as  money. 

MEDALUON,in  architecture, any  circular oroval  tablet 
bearing  on  it  objects  represented  in  relief^  as  figures,  heads, 
animau,  flowers,  &c. 

MEDE,  JOSEPH,  was  bora  at  Berden  in  Essex,  in  the 
year  1586.  When  only  ten  years  old  he  lost  his  fiither.  but 
his  education  was  well  provided  for  by  his  relatione.  While 
a  boy  at  school  he  met  accidently  with  a  copy  of  Bellar- 
mine's  Hebrew  grammar,  and  soon  gained  a  considerable 
acquaintance  with  that  language.  In  1602  he  entered 
Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  and  took  his  degree  of  master 
of  arts  in  1610.  At  this  time  his  learning  is  spoken  of  as 
extraordinary.  During  tbe  earlier  part  of  his  residence  at 
coll^  he  u  said  to  hare  been  troubled  with  sceptical 
opimons,  which  however  he  soon  shook  off.  His  first  work 
was  a  treatise,  *  De  Sanctitate  Relativa,'  addrMsed  to  Dr. 
Andrews,  bishop  of  Ely,  which  procured  for  him  the  patron- 
age of  that  prelate,  who  requested  him  to  become  his 
domestic  chaplain.  This  offer  Mr.  Mede  declined,  and  was 
soon  after  made  a  fellow  of  his  college  and  reader  of  the 
Greek  lecture  of  Sir  Walter  Mildmay's  foundation.  He 
appears  to  have  been  remarltably  skilful  and  successful  as  a 
tutor. 

In  1 6 1 S  be  took  his  degree  of  b.d.  He  refused  the  pro- 
vostship  of  Trinity  CoUefie,  Dublin,  which  was  twice  offered 
him,  in  1627  and  1630.tnrough  tbe  influence  of  archbishop 
Usher.  Tbe  extent  of  his  ambition  seems  to  have  been  to 
pursue  his  studies  without  interruption  in  the  ratirement  of 
bis  college.  There  he  spent  the  remaindn  of  bis  life,  and 
died  in  1638,  in  his  fifty-second  year. 

Mr.  Mede  was  distinguished  for  his  meekness,  modesty, 
and  prudence,  and  bis  liberality  was  such  that  he  devoted 
the  tenth  of  his  scanty  income  to  charitable  uses.  His 
learning  was  diversified  and  profound.  In  his  younger 
years  he  studied  astrology,  bnt  afterwards  abandoned  the 
pursuit.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  mathematics,  medi- 
cine, and  the  various  branches  of  philosophy,  and  was  deeply 
versed  in  histonr  and  antiquities,  and  in  the  litetature  an^ 
sciences  of  the  East,  into  the  abstrutiest  parts  of  which  he 
searched  for  illustrations  of  the  prophecies  of  Scripture. 

His  chief  work  is  the  '  Clavis  Apocalyptica,'  containing 
a  syston  for  explaining  the  Apocalypse,  which  has  been  fol- 
lowed more  or  less  by  nearly  all  subsequent  writers  on  the 
prophecies,  and  is  recommended  by  bishop  Hurd  in  his  tenth 
sermon  on  the  study  of  the  prophecies,  as  being  tbe  firat 
rational  attempt  to  explain  the  Apocalypse.  This  work  has 
been  tranal^d  by  Mr.  T.  Bransby  Cooper,  Svo.,  Lond., 
1833. 

Mede's  whole  works  were  collected  after  his  death  by  Dr. 
Wortbington.  in  one  vol.  foL,  yi^k^V^^^J\Sf^&' 
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autiier  pi-efixed.    There  is  also  a  recent  edition  of  bU 
*  Apostuy  of  the  Latter  Times,*  12mo.,  honA.,  1836. 
MEDB'A.  (Zoology.)   [Ciliograda,  vol.  viL,  p.  165.] 

HS'DIA  (Mifjja,  "HO),  a  eonAry  of  antient  Ana.  It  is 

difBcult  to  determine  its  boundaries,  as  they  differed  at  va- 
rious times.  In  the  time  of  Strabo  it  was  divided  into  two 
divisions,  Great  Media  and  Media  Atropatene.  Great  Me- 
dia, which  is*  a  high  table-land,  is  said  by  all  antient  writers 
to  have  bad  a  goal  climate  and  a  fertile  soil ;  an  account 
which  is  folly  confirmed  by  modem  travellers.  It  was  sepa- 
rated on  the  west  aoA  south-west  from  the  low  country, 
watered  by  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  by  a  range  of  moun- 
tains known  to  the  antients  under  the  name  of  Zagros  and 
Parachoatras.  Xenophon  however  appears  to  include  in 
Media  all  the  country  between  the  Tigris  and  Zagros. 
(Amb.,  ii.  4,  $  27.)  On  the  east  it  was  bounded  by  a  desert 
and  the  Caspian  mountains  (the  modern  Elburz  moun- 
tains); and  on  the  north  and  north-west  by  the  Cadusii, 
Atropatene,  and  the  Matleni,  thus  answering  for  the  most 
part  to  the  modem  Irak  Ajemi.  Atropatene,  which  cor- 
responds to  the  modern  Azerbijan,  extended  as  far  north  as 
the  Araxes  (Aras);  it  was  much  less  fertile  than  Great 
Media,  and  does  not  appear  to  have  been  included  in  the 
Media  of  Herodotus.  It  derived  its  name  from  Atropatea, 
who  successfully  opposed  the  Macedonians,  and  established 
an  independent  monarchy,  which  continued  till  the  time  of 
Strabo  (p.  522,  523.  Casanfaon).  notwithstanding  its  proxi- 
mity to  the  Armenian  and  Parthian  dominions. 

The  principal  town  of  Great  Media  was  Agbatana,  or 
Ecbatana  (Hamadan),  the  summer  residence  of  the  Per- 
sian kings.  [EcBATANA.]  South-west  of  Ecbatana  was 
Baptana,  or  Bagistana  [Besittoon],  situated  on  the  great 
commercial  road  which,  beginning  at  Ctesiphon,  passed 
through  the  Median  gates  of  the  mountain-range  called 
Zagros,  and  terminated  at  Ecbatana.  This  commercial 
TOOA,  which  is  determined  by  the  physical  character  of 
the  country,  has  continued  in  use  to  the  present  day.  In 
the  north-east  of  Great  Media,  near  the  Caspian  gates, 
was  the  town  of  Rhagse.  afterwards  called  Europus  by 
the  Macedonians,  and  Arsacia  by  the  Parthians,  which  was 
founded,  or  rather  colonized,  by  the  Macedonians  under 
Seleucns  Nicator.  (Strabo,  p.  524.)  This  town,  of  which  the 
ruins  are  still  visible  at  Rai,  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
apocryphal  book  of  Tobit,  as  the  place  where  many  of  the 
Jews  resided,  who  had  been  carried  away  captive  by^  Shal- 
maneser.  There  are  several  passes  through  the  Elburz 
mountains,  to  the  soulh-eaat  of  Tehran,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Rai.  Near  Rhags  was  the  Nissan  plain,  cele- 
brated for  its  breed  of  horses,  which  were  considered  in 
antient  times  the  best  in  Asia.  Arrian  informs  us  that 
there  were  $0,000  horses  reared  in  this  plain  in  the  time  of 
Alexander,  and  that  there  were  formerly  as  many  as  150,000. 
(Herodot.,  iii.  106,  vii.  40;  Arrian,  vii.  13;  Strabo,  p.  525; 
Ammian.,  xxiii.  6.) 

The  mountainous  country  in  the  south-western  part  of 
Gr^  Media  was  inhabited  by  several  warlike  tribes,  who 
maintained  their  independence  against  the  Persian  mo- 
narchy. Strabo  meotiotu  four  tribes  in  particular  (p.  524): 
the  lurdi,  bordering  on  the  north-west  of  Persia:  the  tTxii 
and  Elymsei,  east  of  Susiana ;  and  the  C^osBsei,  south  of  Great 
Media.  The  king  of  Persia  was  obliged  to  pass  through  the 
country  of  the  latter  whenever  he  visited  Ecbatana,  and 
could  only  obtain  a  free  passt^  by  the  payment  of  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  money.  Toe  Cossai  were  defeated  by 
Alexander,  but  they  never  appear  to  have  been  completely 
subdued  by  the  Macedonians. 

The  chief  town  of  Atropatene  was  Gaza,  or  Giazika,  as  it 
is  called  by  Ptolemy,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  modern 
Tauris,  or  Taubreez.  North-west  of  Gaza  was  a  salt  lake, 
called  Spauta,  or  Martianus  (Shahee,  or  Ourmia).  In  the 
north-east  of  Atropatene,  near  the  C^pian  Sea.  there  were 
manv  nomad  tribes,  whidi  appear  to  have  formed  no  part  of 
the  Median  nation.  The  most  powerful  of  these  tribes  were 
the  Kadusii.  or  Gels,  whence  the  modem  name  of  that  part 
of  the  country  (Ghilan)  is  proliahly  derived. 

According  to  Herodotus  the  Modes  were  originally  divided 
mto  six  tribes,  the  Buss.  Parataceni,  Struchates,  Arizanti, 
Budii,  and  Magi  (i.  101).  They  were  originally  called  Arii 
(Herudot.,  vii.  62) ;  which  word  appears  to  contain  the  same 
root  as  Ar-tni,  the  antient  name  of  tlie  Persians  (Herodot., 
Tii.  61 ).  It  is  not  improbable  that  this  napie  was  orjgioally 
applied  to  nuHt  of  tne  Indo-GermaDic  nationi.  jMibv 


speaks  of  the  Arii  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  Gemaa 
tribes  (Germ.,  43) ;  and  India  proper  is  called,  in  the  most 
antient  Sanskrit  works,  Arrya-varta,  '  holy  land.'  The 
same  name  was  retained  in  the  province  of  Ariana.  and  is 
still  employed  in  the  East  as  the  proper  name  of  Persia 
(Iran). 

Media  originally  fomied  part  of  the  Assyrian  empire, 
hut  its  history  as  an  indraendent  kingdom  is  given  so 
differently  h^  Herodotus  and  Gtesias  (whose  account  is  pre- 
served in  Diodorus),  as  to  render  it  probable  that  the  nam^ 
^ve  of  Ctesias  must  refer  to  a  difierent  dynasty  in  eastern 
Asia.  Ctesias  makes  the  Median  monarchy  last  283  years  ; 
and  as  Media  was  conquered  by  Cynis  about  B.C.  560,  it 
follows  that  the  Median  monarchy  would  comihenoe,  ao- 
cording  to  his  account,  about  b.c.  842.  Herodotus,  on  the 
contrary,  assigns  to  the  Median  monarchy  a  period  of  128 
years,  which,  including  the  28  years  during  which  the  Scy- 
thians had  possession  of  the  country,  would  place  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Median  monarchy  b.c.  716.  The  founder 
of  the  Median  monarchy  was  ArbaoeB,  according  to  Ctesias. 
who  reckons  eight  kings  from  hioi  to  Astyoges. 

According  to  the  account  of  Herodotus  there  were  four 
kings  of  Media:  I,  Deioces,  who  reigned  b.c.  710-657. 
2,  Phraortes,  b.c.  657-635,  greatly  exten^d  the  Mediaa 
empire,  subdued  the  Persians,  and  many  other  nations,  but 
fell  in  an  expedition  against  the  Assyrians  of  Ninus  (Nine- 
veh). 3,  Cyaxares.  b.c.  635-595,  completdv  oq;aaised  the 
military  force  of  the  empire,  and  extended  its  boundaries 
as  ikr  west  as  the  Halys.  In  an  expedition  against  Nineveh, 
he  was  defeated  by  the  Scythians,  who  had  made  an  irrup- 
tion into  southern  Asia,  and  was  deprived  of  his  kingdom  tot 
28  years.  AAer  the  expulsion  of  the  Scythians,  he  took 
Nineveh,  and  subdued  the  Assyrian  empire,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Babylonian  district  (BaSvX«mifc  /mmpik)* 
4,  Astyages,  B.C.  595-560,  who  was  dethroned  by  his  grand- 
son Cyrus,  and  Media  reduced  to  a  Persian  province.  The 
history  of  the  rise  of  the  Persian  monarchy  is  rdated  very 
differently  by  Xenophon,  who  also  makes  a  Afkb  Median 
king,  Cyaxares  11.,  succeed  Astyages. 

Tne  Modes  revolted  during  the  reign  of  Darius  IL,  the 
i^tber  of  the  younger  Cyrus,  about  bx.  408,  hut  were  again 
subdued.  (Herodot.,  i.  13(»;  Xenoph..  HalleiL,  i.  S.  (  IS.) 
They  do  not  appear  after  this  time  to  have  made  any  further 
attempt  at  recovering  their  independence.  On  the  downfisl 
of  the  Persian  empire  they  formed  a  port  of  the  kingdom  of 
the  Seleucids,  and  were  subsequently  siibjeot  to  the  Par- 
thians. 

ME'Dia.  FAMILY  OF.  The  early  history  of  the 
family  of  the  Medici  is  obscure,  although  some  authors 
have  traced  their  genealogy  from  the  age  of  Charlemagne. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  these  geneali^es  were  made 
after  the  elevation  of  this  family  to  supreme  power  in  Florenee 
It  appears  however,  from  authentic  mouuments.  that  many 
individuals  of  this  family  had  sigoadiaed  themselves  on 
various  important  occasions.  Giovanni  de'  Medici,  in  the 
year  1251,  with  a  body  of  only  one  hundred  Florentines* 
Ibrced  his  way  through  the  MiUnsse  army,  then  besi^ng 
the  fortress  of  Scorimria,  and  Mitered  the  place  with,  tbe 
low  of  twenty  lives.  Fnineeieo  de'  Medici  was  at  tbe  bend 
of  the  magistracy  of  Florenoe  in  1348,  at  the  tune  when  the 
black  plague,  which  had  desolated  so  lai^  a  portion  of  the 
world,*  extended  its  ranges  to  that  city.  Salvestro  de' 
-Medici  acquired  great  reputation  by  his  temperate  but  firm 
resistance  to  the  noble^  who,  in  order  to  secura  their 
power,  accused  those  who  opposed  them  of  bung  attaobed 
to  tbe  party  of  the  Gbibelmea,  then  in  great  odium  at  Flo- 
rence. The  persons  so  accused  were  said  to  be  ammonifi 
(admonished),  and  by  that  act  were  excluded  l^om  all 
offices  of  government.  In  the  year  1379,  Salvestro,  being 
chosen  chief  magistrate,  exerted  bts  power  to  reform  this 
abuse,  which  was  not  however  effected  without  a  violent 
commotion,  in  which  sevwt.  df  the  nobility  lost  their  live& 
After  the  death  of  Salvestro.  his  son,  Veri  de'  Medici,  con- 
tinued to  hold  a  high  rank  in  the  rspaUie,  and  vaa  in  great 
favour  with  the  populace. 

The  founder  however  of  that  grsataess  which  his  pos- 
terity eniioyed  for  several  ages  was  Giovanni  de'  Mediet.  the 
great-grandfather  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent  By  a  strict 
attention  to  commerce,  be  acquired  great  wealth;  by  bis 
affability,  moderation,  and  liberality,  be  ensuicd  the  confi- 
dence and  esteem  of  his  felkiw-dtizans.  Without  seeking 
after  the  bmoura  of  tbe  repuhlie,  he  was  bmoured  with 
them  alL  The  poUoy  by  which  the  hnise  of  Medioi  nitsjaad 
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ib  political  power  is  indicated  in  the  charge  given  \yr  this 
▼enerable  old  man  on  his  death-bed  to  his  two  sons,  Cosmo 
and  Lorcnxo :  *  I  feel.*  said  he,  *  ^ai  I  have  lived  the  time 
m&  I  die  content;  leaving  you,  mvson^  in 
affluence  and  in  health,  and  in  such  a  station,  that  whilst 
you  Mlow  my  example,  you  may  live  in  your  Dative  place 
honoured  and  respected.  Nothing  affbtda  me  more  plea- 
sure than  the  reflection  that  my  conduct  has  not  given 
elTenee  to  any  one;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  serve  all  persons  to  the  best  of  my  abilities. 
I  advise  you  to  do  the  same.  With  respeet  to  the  honours 
of  the  atate,  if  you  would  live  with  secuiitv,  accept  only 
such  as  are  bestowed  on  you  by  the  laws  and  the  favour  of 
your  fellow-citizens ;  for  it  is  the  exercise  of  that  power 
which  is  obtained  by  violence,  and  not  of  that  which  is  vo- 
luntarily given,  that  occasions  hatred  and  contention.'  He 
died  in  the  year  1428,  leaving  two  sons,  Cosmo,  born  in  the 
year  1389,  and  Loreoxo  in  1394,  from  the  latter  of  whom  is 
derived  the  ooUateral  branch  of  the  fhrnily,  whieh  m  the  be- 
ginning of  the  dxteenth  century  obtaozwd  the  ahadute 
•overeq^ty  of  Tnaeany. 

Bv<en  In  the  life-time  of  hit  fcther,  Cosmo  had  engaged 
not  only  in  the  extensive  business  by  which  the  bmily  had 
afquired  its  wealth,  but  also  in  the  alhirs  of  state.  Such 
was  bis  autboriu  and  reputation,  that  in  the  year  1414, 
when  Balthasar  Cossa,  who  had  been  elected  pope,  and  had 
assumed  the  name  of  John  XXIIl.,  was  summoned  to  at- 
tend the  council  of  Constance,  he  chose  to  be  accompanied 
by  Cosmo  de' Medici,  amoiig  other  men  of  eminence, 
whose  cbaraders  might  countenance  liis  cause.  By  this 
eouneil,  which  ocmtinued  nearly  four  years,  Balthasar  was 
deprived  of  his  pontifteal  dignity,  and  Otto  Colonna,  who 
took  the  name  of  Martin  V.,  was  elected  pope.  Cosmo  did 
not  deaert  in  adversity  the  man  to  whom  hebad  attached  him- 
•etf  in  prospert^.  At  the  expoise  of  a  large  sura  of  money, 
be  redecDwd  him  from  the  oands  ol  the  duke  of  Bavaria, 
who  bad  seiaed  upon  bis  perwrn ;  and  afterwards  gave  him 
an  hospitable  shelter  at  Florence  during  the  remainder  of 
his  life.  The  successful  pontitF,  instead  of  resenting  the 
kindness  shown  to  his  rival,  noon  afterwards  paid  a  public 
visit  to  Florence,  where,  on  the  fbrmal  submission  of  Bal- 
thasar, and  at  the  request  of  the  Medid,  he  created  him  a 
cardinal,  with  the  privilege  of  taking  the  first  place  in  the 
sacred  college.  The  new-made  cardinal  died  in  1419,  and 
it  was  ramonred  tbat  the  Medici  at  his  death  possessed 
themselves  of  immense  wealth  which  he  had  acquired 
during  hia  pontificate.  This  rumour  was  afterwards  encou- 
raged by  those  who  well  knew  its  fiilsebood.  The  true 
■ouree  of  the  wealth  of  the  Medici  was  their  superior  talents 
and  appUcation  to  business,  and  the  property  or  the  cardinal 
was  ecaroaly  aufletent  to  discharge  his  debts  and  l^aeies. 

Tbm  autlmrity  which  Cosmo  and  his  descendants  exer- 
cised in  Florence,  during  the  fifteenth  century,  consisted 
Whet  in  tnfluenee  than  in  any  definite  power.  Cosmo  ex- 
Med  this  influence  witii  ^reat  prudence,  yet  owing  to  the 
diKontont  of  the  Florentinea  with  the  result  of  the  war 
azainst  Lucca,  a  party  arose,  beaded  by  Rinaldo  de  Albizi, 
WDich,  in  1433,  after  filling  the  magistracies  with  their  own 
adherents,  seized  Cosmo,  and  committed  him  to  prison.  He 
was  aAcrwarda  banished  to  Padua  for  ten  years,  and  several 
other  members  and  rriends  of  the  Medici  fkmily  were  treated 
in  tbesame  way.  From  Florenra  Cbsmo  proceeded  immedi- 
atdy  towards  Venie^  where  he  was  receirod  with  marked  re- 
speet 1^  the  government ;  and  after  a  short  stay  there  be 
wont  to  Padua.  Upon  so  application  to  the  Florentine  state 
hf  Andrea  Donate^  the  Venetian  ambassador,  it  was  oonsented 
to  thathe  night  terideonony  part  oftiie  Venetian  territories, 
bat  not  to  appntach  vitbin  one  hundred  and  seventy  miles 
fron  Floreuee.  The  affectionate  reception  which  tie  bad 
met  with  at  Venice  induced  him  to  fix  his  abode  there. 
Within  a  year  of  Cosmo's  retreat,  Rinaldo  waa  obliged  to 
quit  Florence;  and  Cosmo  was  recalled,  and  returned  amidst 
the  acclamations  of  the  people.  The  gonfaloniere,  or  stan- 
dard-bearer, the  executive  ofltoer  who  had  pronounced  his 
sentence,  with  a  fow  others  of  his  party,  were  put  to  death 
oa  the  occasion.  Measures  were  now  taken  to  restrict  the 
choice  of  naagistrates  to  the  partisans  of  tiie  Medici,  and 
slliaooas  wan  formed  wit&  the  neighbouring  powers  for  the 
pvrpose  of  suypwiing  and  perpetnating  the  new  system  of 
adasbiistntiaa  m  Flmnee.  Tb^  snbsequent  life  of  Cosmo 
V  Mediei  was  an  almost  un  interrupted  course  of  prosperity. 
Tha  tranquillity  eigoyed  by  the  republic,  and  the  satisfao- 
tian  vUafa  ha  satpsmneed  in  Um  esteem  and  eonfidenee  of 


his  fellow-citizens,  enabled  him  to  indulge  his  taste  for  the 
promotion  of  science  and  the  encouragement  of  learned 
men.  Though  a  private  citizen,  he  surpassed  almost  all  the 
princes  of  Europe  in  his  munificent  patronage  of  literature 
and  the  fine  arts.  He  assembled  round  him  some  of  the 
most  learned  men  of  the  age,  who  had  begun  to  cultivate 
the  Greek  language  and  philosophy.  He  established  at 
Florence  an  academy  expressly  for  the  explanation  of  the 
Platonic  philosophy,  at  the  head  of  which  he  placed  the 
celebratea  Marsuius  Ficinus.  By  means  of  fore^  eorro- 
spondence,  he  collected  the  Greek,  latin,  and  Oriental  HSS., 
which  formed  the  basis  of  the  lAurentian  library ;  nor  was 
he  less  liberal  in  his  encouragement  of  the  fine  arts. 
During  the  retirement  of  his  latter  days,  his  happiest  hours 
were  dcToted  to  the  study  of  letters  and  philosophy,  and  the 
conversation  of  learned  men.  He  also  endowed  numerous 
religious  bouses,  and  built  an  hospital  at  Jerusalem  for  the 
rdief  of  distressed  pilgrims.  TIm  spirit  of  his  administra- 
tion was  moderate,  he  avoided  all  appearance  of  state 
which  might  excite  tiie  jealousy  of  the  Florentines ;  and, 
hy  way  of  increasing  his  mterest  among  them,  he  oonflned 
the  marriages  of  his  children  to  Florentine  ftmflies.  By 
this  prudetit  conduct  and  his  benevolence,  he  acquired 
the  title  of  '  father  of  his  country,*  which  was  inscribed 
upon  his  tomb ;  an  appellation  which,  as  it  was  founded  on 
real  merit,  has  ever  since  been  attached  to  the  name  of 
Cnsmo  de'  Medid.  He  died  August  Ist,  1464.  Cosmo  de' 
Medici  married  Contesina  Bardi,  of  a  noble  and  illustrious 
fomily,  which  had  been  long  disttnguished  at  Florence. 
By  her  he  had  two  sons,  Qioranui  and  Fiero ;  and  he  had 
a  natural  son  by  a  mistress. 

Giovanni  de'  Medici  was  one  of  the  Florentine  ambas- 
sadois  who  wwe  sent,  in  1455,  to  take  the  necessary 
oaths  to  Oalixtus  UI.,  who  had  succeeded  Nicholas  V.  He 
was  Cosmo*s  fkvourite  son,  on  whom  all  bis  future  hopes 
and  expectations  rested ;  bnt  he  died  prematurely  in  1463. 
Owvaniu  married  Cornelia  de  Alessandri,  by  whom  he  had 
only  one  son,  who  died  an  infant  Piero  de*  Medici  suo- 
ceeded  to  Cosmo's  fortune  and  authority  at  Florence: 
Cosmo,  in  the  decline  of  life,  had  recommended  to  bis  sur- 
viving son  to  employ  one  Oiotisalvi  Neroni  as  his  minister, 
^rtiom  he  believea  to  be  attached  to  the  Medici  interests ; 
but  the  ambition  of  Neroni,  and  the  disaffection  of  some 
former  friends  of  the  Medici,  had  nearly  proved  fatal  to 
Piero's  admiuistration.  It  was  the  intention  of  the  conspi- 
rators to  surprise  Piero  at  one  of  his  country  residences; 
but  one  of  the  conspirators  went  and  communicated  the 
plot  to  him.  Piero,  by  an  expeditioiu  return  to  the  cit^,  at 
thefamdof  a  chosen  troop  of  nis  friends,  baffled  the  designs 
of  his  enemies.  Most  of  the  consjnrators  saved  themselves 
by  ffi^t ;  and  thouffh,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Venetians, 
they  afttfwsrds  made  a  stand,  they  were  finally  compelled 
to  evacuate  Tuscamr.  Piero  died  Dec*  3,  1469,  leaving  by 
his  wife,  Lucretia  'Tomabuoni.  two  sons  and  two  daughters, 
Lorrazo,  Giuliano,  Bianca,  and  Giovanna. 

At  the  death  of  Piero  de*  Medici,  his  two  sons  in- 
herited his  property ;  but  Lorenzo  succeeded  him  as 
head  of  the  republic,  and  upon  him  the  title  of  Magni- 
ficent was  afterwards  conferred.  From  the  time  of  C^ 
mo's  death,  in  1464,  on  account  of  the  infirmities  of  his 
father,  Lorenzo  had  been  introduced  to  a  knowledge  of 
public  affairs,  although  then  only  in  his  sixteenth  year. 
With  this  view  he  was  sent  to  visit  the  principal  courtu  in 
Italy.  Upon  theaccessionof  SixtusIV.to  the  papal  throne, 
he  went,  with  other  eititens  of  florence,  to  congratulate 
the  new  pope,  and  was  invested  with  the  office  of  treasurer 
of  the  buy  see ;  and  while  ai  Rome  took  every  opportunity 
to  add  to  the  remains  of  antient  art  which  his  lamily  had 
collected.  One  of  the  first  events  after  he  undertouk  the 
administration  of  affairs  was  a  revolt  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Volterra,  on  account  of  a  dispute  witii  the  Florentine  re- 
public. By  the  recommendaiion  of  Lorenzo,  force  was  used, 
and  the  result  was  the  sack  of  Volierra.  In  1472  he  re- 
established the  academy  of  Pisa,  to  which  city  be  removed 
in  order  (o  complete  the  undertaking :  he  selected  the  most 
eminent  professors,  and  contributed  a  large  sum  ft'om  his 
private  fortune,  in  addition  to  tbat  granted  by  the  slate  of 
Florence.  Lmnso,  who  was,  or  affected  to  he,  an  admirer 
of  PiaXot  took  an  active  part  in  ib»  establishment  of  an 
academy  fat  the  cultivation  of  the  Platonic  philosophv,  and 
instituted  an  annual  festival  in  honour  of  Plato.  Whilst 
Lorenso  was  thus  dividing  his  time  betwearrtiA«dmi^tn- 
tion  oftlie  state  and  the  pronM^M^t^ti^wnl^vU^nwi 
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R  numerous  and  distinguisbed  family  in  Florence,  fonned 
R  conspiracy  to  assasainate  Lorenzo  and  bis  brother.  Oiu- 
liaoo  xna  killed,  but  Lorenzo  escaped.  The  people,  who 
were  attached  to  the  Medici,  collectir.g  in  great  numbers, 
put  to  death  or  apprehended  the  assassins.  SaWiati,  arch- 
bishop of  Pisa,  was  hung  through  the  Trindows  of  the 
palace,  and  was  not  allowed  to  divest  himself  even  of  hia 
robes;  and  Jacinoo  de'  Pazzi,  with  one  of  his  nephews, 
shared  ^e  same  we.  The  name  and  arms  of  the  Pazzi 
family  were  suppressed,  its  members  were  banished,  and 
Lorenzo  rose  still  h^her  in  the  esteem  and  affection  of  his 
fellow  citizens.  Sixtus  IV,  who  was  a  party  to  this  oou- 
apiraoy,  raeommunie^ed  Lorenio  and  the  magistrates  of 
Florence,  laid  an  interdict  upon  the  whole  territory,  and, 
forming  a  loefpie  with  the  king  of  Na^des  prepared  to  in- 
nde  the  Florentine  dominions.  Lorenzo  appealed  to  all 
the  surrounding  potentates,  and  he  was  zealously  supported 
by  hia  fellow-citize&a  Hostilities  were  commenced,  and' 
carried  on  for  two  campaigns.  At  the  close  of  1479,  Lo- 
renzo took  the  bold  resolution  of  paying  a  visit  to  the  king 
of  Naples,  and,'  without  obtaining  any  previous  promise  of 
security,  trusted  himself  to  the  mercy  of  his  enemy.  The 
result  of  this  confidence  was  a  treaty  of  mutual  defence  and 
friendship  between  the  king  of  Naples  and  Florence,  and 
Sixtus  afterwards  consented  to  a  peace.  The  death  of 
Sixtus  IV.  fteed  Lorenzo  trom  a  dangerous  enemy,  and  he 
found  a  ftiend  in  his  successor  Innocent  VIII.  Lorenio 
now  secured  to  the  republic  of  Florence  a  degree  of  tran- 
quillity and  prosperity  which  it  had  scarcely  ever  known 
before;  and  oy  procuring  the  institution  of  a  deliherativa 
body,  of  the  nature  of  a  senate  he  eoirected  the  demoorati- 
eal  part  ^  its  constitution. 

Lorenzo  distinguished  himself  above  all  bis  predecessors  by 
the  encouragement  of  literature  and  tiie  arts.  His  own  pro- 
ductions are  sonnets,  canzoni,  and  other  lyrie  pieces;  some 
longer  works  in  stanzas,  some  comic  satires,  carnival  songs,  and 
various  sacred  poems.  Many  of  the  lighter  kind  were  popular 
in  their  day.  Although  the  ancestors  of  Lorenzo  uia  the 
foundation  of  the  immense  collection  of  manuscripts  con- 
tained in  the  Laurentian  library.  Lorenzo  has  the  credit  of 
adding  most  largely  to  the  stock.  For  the  purpose  of  en- 
riching his  collection  of  books  and  antiquities,  he  employed 
learned  men  in  difihrent  puts  of  Italy,  and  especially  his 
intimate  friend  PoUtian,  who  made  sevwal  journeys  in 
order  to  discover  and  purchase  the  valuable  remains  of  an- 
tiquity. Two  journeys  were  undertaken  at  the  request  of 
Lorenzo  into  the  East  by  John  Lascaris,  and  the  result 
was  the  acquisition  of  a  great  number  of  manuscripts.  On  his 
return  from  his  second  expedition,  Lascaris  brought  two 
hundred  MSS,  many  of  which  he  had  procured  from  a 
monastery  at  Mount  Athos;  but  this  treasure  did  not 
arrive  till  after  the  death  of  Lorenzo,  who  in  his  last  mo- 
ments expressed  to.  PoUtian  and  Pico  of  Hirandola  his 
regret  that  he  could  not  live  to  complete  the  collection 
wuch  he  was  forming.  On  the  diacovet^  of  the  art  of 
printing,  Lorenzo  quickly  saw  and  apprecuted  its  import- 
ance. At  his  suggestion,  sevenl  Italian  scholazs  do- 
voted  their  atteutmn  to  collating  the  manuscripts  of 
the  antient  authors,  fur  the  purpose  of  having  them 
aoeuratelv  printed.  On  the  capture  of  Constantinople 
by  the  Turks,  many  learned  Greeks  took  refuge  in 
Itely;  and  en  academy  was  established  at  Florence  for 
the  purpose  of  cultivating  the  Greek  language,  partiy  under 
the  direction  of  native  Greeks,  and  {urtiy  under  native 
Italians.  The  services  of  these  learned  men  were  procured 
by  Lorenzo,  and  were  amply  rewarded  by  his  bounty. 
'  Hence,'  as  Roscoe  observes,  *  succeeding  scholars  have 
been  profuse  of  their  acknowledgments  to  their  great 
patron,  who  first  formed  that  establishment,  from  which  (to 
use  their  own  scholastic  figure),  as  from  the,Trqian  horse, 
so  many  illustrious  ohampious  have  spmi^,  voA  by  means 
of  which  the  knowledge  of  the  Greok  tongue  was  extended, 
not  only  through  Italy,  but  through  France,  Spain,  Ger- 
many, and  England,  fh>m  all  which  countries  numerous 
pupils  attended  at  Florence,  who  diffused  the  learning  they 
nau  there  acquired  throughout  the  rest  of  Europe.' 

Lnenxo  also  augmented  his  father's  collection  of^e  re- 
mains of  antient  art  He  a[^ropriated  his  gardens  in  Flo- 
Tenee  to  the  purpose  of  an  academy  for  the  study  of  the 
antique,  which  he  furnished  with  statues,  busts,  and  other 
worlu  of  art,  the  beat  in  their  kind  that  he  could  procure. 
The  higher  clags  of  his  fellow-citizens  were  incited  to  these 
pursuits  by  the  example  of  Lorenzo;  and  the  loww  class 


by  bis  liberality.  To  the  latter  be  not  only  altowad  eom|ie- 
teot  stipends  while  they  attended  to  their  studies,  but  gsva 
considerable  premiums  as  rewards  of  their  proficiency.  To 
thist  institution,  moc4  than  to  any  other  cireumstancfl; 
Roscoe  ascribes  the  sudden  and  astonishing  advance  which, 
toward  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  was  evidently 
made  in  the  arts,  and  which,  commencing  at  Florence,  ex- 
tended itself  to  the  rest  of  Europe.  In  1488  Lorenzo  lost  hia 
wife;  and  on  the  8th  of  April,  1492,  he  sunk  under  a 
slow  fever,  and  expired  in  the  forty-fotutfa  year  of  his  age. 
Leoni  of  Spoleto,  his  physidan.  a  person  of  great  aminenov 
in  hia  profession,  is  said  to  have  hastened  bis  death  by  mil- 
taking  his  ease. 

By  his  wife,  Clarioe  Onini.  Lorenzo  had  a  nnmeroua 
fomilr:  three  sons  (Piero,  Giovanni,  and  Giuliano)  and 
four  daughters  arrived  at  the  of  maturity.  Kero  was 
bora  Feb.  15tb,  1471,  Giovanni  in  1475,  and  Giuliano  in 
1478.  Giovanni  was  afterward  known  under  the  name  of 
Leo  X. ;  and  Giuliano,  having  allied  himself  by  marriage 
to  the  royal  house  of  France,  became  Duke  of  Nemours. 

Of  Giuliano,  the  brother  of  Lorenzo,  Roscoe  preserves  an 
interesting  anecdote.  Shortly  after  the  attempt  at  assassina- 
tion, he  says.  'Lorenzo  received  a  visit  from  Antonio  daSaa 
Gallo,  who  informed  him  that  the  untimely  death  of  Giu- 
Uano  had  prevented  his  disclosing  to  Lorenzo  a  circum- 
itance  with  which  it  was  now  bMome  necessary  that  he 
thonld  be  acquainted:  thfs  was  the  Urth  of  a  son,  whom 
a  lady  of  the  family  of  Goiini  had  borne  to  Giuliano  about 
twelve  months  before  his  dekth,  and  whom  Antonio  had 
held  over  the  baptismal  font,  where  he  received  the  name 
of  Gtulio.  Lorenzo  immediately  repaired  to  the  plaoe  of 
the  infont's  residence,  and,  taking  him  under  his  proteetirai, 
delivered  him  to  Antonio,  with  whom  be  remained  until  he 
had  arrived  at  the  seventh  year  of  his  age.  This  concealed 
oflbpring  of  illicit  love,  to  whom  the  lundness  of  Lorenzo 
suppUea  the  untimely  loss  of  a  fother.  was  destined  to  act 
an  important  part  in  the  aftirs  of  Europe.  The  final 
extinction  of  the  liberties  of  Florence,  the  alliance  of  ttie 
fomily  of  Medici  with  the  royal  house  of  France,  the  ex- 
pulsion of  Heniy  VIII.  of  England  from  the  bosom  of  the 
Roman  Chureli,  and  the  consequent  establishment  of  the 
doctrines  of  the.zefoTmen  in  thu  island,  are  principally  to 
be  referred  to  this  iU^itimale  son  of  Giuliano  de'  Medini, 
who  through  various  viciaaitndes  of  fitttune  at  length  ob- 
tained the  supreme  directum  of  the  Roman  see,  and  under 
the  name  of  Clement  Vll.  guided  the  bark  of  St  Peter 
through  a  sucoesskm  of  the  severest  storms  which  it  has 
ever  experienced.* 

Piero,  the  eldest  son  of  Lorenzo,  succeeded  him  in  the 
administration  of  Florence.  Politian  said  that  his  father 
had  a  fovourable  opinion  of  his  c^wcity,  but  it  soon 
appeared  that  be  was  unequal  to  the  task  or  government 
With  the  view  of  obtaining  the  sovereign  power  at  Flo- 
rence, he  formed  a  more  intimate  connection  with  the  pope 
and  Uie  king  of  Naples.  On  the  entrance  of  the  French 
into  Italy  under  Charles  VUI.  he  deserted  hit  aUies.  As 
soon  as  uie  French  king  leaehed  the  eonflnes  of  the  Flo- 
rentine stat^  Pieio  had  a  secret  interview  with  him,  in 
which  he  was  lavish  in  his  offers  to  pnnnole  the  interest  of 
the  king,  and  as  a  pledge  of  his  fldMity  surrendered  b>  him 
the  important  fortress  of  Sarzana,  with  the  town  of  Pietra 
Santa,  and  the  cities  of  Pisa  and  Le^orn.  Chaiies  under- 
took to  leslore  these  places  as  soon  as  he  had  occomplidied  the 
conquest  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  On  his  re*.ura  to  Flo- 
rence after  this  disgracefVil  compromise,  Piero  was  refbsed 
admittance  into  the  palace  of  the  magistrates,  and,  finding 
the  people  were  so  highly  exasperated  against  him  as  to 
endang^  his  personal  safe^,  he  hastily  withdrew  himself 
ftota  his  native  place  to  Venice.  The  miseries  wfaidh  the 
inhabitants  of  Italy  experieneed  in  consequence  of  the 
French  invasion  bdoDg  to  the  general  histonr  of  Italy.  Tbs 
plundering  of  the  palace  of  the  Medici,  and  the  di^enion 
of  that  invaluoble  ubrary  whieh  had  bmn  eoUeoted  -by  the 
care  of  the  Medici,  were  among  the  misfortunes  that  befid 
Florence.  The  French  troops,  which  had  entered  the  ci^ 
without  opposition,  led  the  way  to  this  act  of  barbarism,  in 
which  tiiey  were  joined  by  the  Florentines  thenuelves,  who 
openly  carried  off  or  purloined  whatever  they  eouU  diseow 
that  was  rare  or  valuable.  Besides  the  numerous  manu- 
scripts, the  plunderers  carried  off  the  inestimable  specimens 
of  the  arts  which  the  palaoe  of  the  Medici  contained,  and 
which  had  long  made  it  the  admiration  of  strangers  and 
tiie  chief  ornament  of  ^e  ^^t|^  bf  ^^^^9^^?^"^ 
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Kulpture,  TasfiS,  cameos,  and  gems  of  various  kinds,  were 
lost  amidst  the  indiMriminate  plunder,  and  the  rich  accu- 
mulations of  bilf  a  eentuiy  Ten  deitr^ed  or  dispersed  ia 
a  single  day. 

The  BulMequeat  biatoiy  of  Piero  was  a  continual  succes- 
sion of  mortincatums  and  disappointments.  In  1504,  when 
Italy  was  invaded  by  Louis  Xll.,  Piero  entered  into  the 
Eervico  of  the  Frencl^  and  was  present  at  the  engagement 
ia  which  tbey  were  defeated  by  the  Spaniards  with  great 
loss,  upon  the  banks  of  the  Garigliano.  In  effecting  his 
escane  he  atteiDpted  to  paw  the  river;  but  the  boat  in 
which  he,  with  several  other  man  of  rank,  had  embarked, 
honz  laden  with  heavy  cannon,  sunk  in  the  stream. 

Of  the  su1»eciuent  restoration  of  tiie  Hediei  to  Florence, 
an  aecoant  is  ffiven  in  the  life  of  Jj.o  as  well  as,  under 
Cosmo  I.,  of  the  assassination  of  Alessandro,  and  the  final 
extinctioTi  of  the  republic,  when  Cosmo  was  elevated  to  the 
jmnk  of  duke  of  Florence,  and  afterwards  to  that  of  grand- 
^uke  of  Tuscany.  For  more  minute  details  of  the  house  of 
Medici,  the  several  works  ma^r  be  connilted  ftom  which 
this  notice  has  been  chiefly  denved. 

(Modem  Univertal  Hittory,  8to.,  vol.  xxxvi.;  Noble's 
Memoir*  qf  ih«  Houte  <if  Metaci,  illustrated  with  genealo- 
gical tables;  Tenhove's  Memoin  qf  the  Home  qf  Medici, 
translated  fh>m  the  French  by  Sir  R.  Clayton,  2  vols.  4to., 
Bath,  1797;  Aoscoe's  Ljfe  qf  Lorenzo  de"  Medici,  2  vols. 
•Ito.,  Lond.,  1 796 ;  and  his  I4fe  and  Pontijfcaie  qf  hen  X, 
4  vol*.  4to^  Uverp^  1805.) 

The  genealogy  of  the  Hedid  to  the  present  time  is  given 
in  a  splendid  work  but  liUle  known,  entitled  *Famiglie 
celebri  lialiane,'  di  P.  Litta,  still  in  prof^resji.  The  Medici 
uid  their  descendants  are  comprised  in  '  Fadcicolo  XVlf.,' 
in  seven  parts,  folio,  Milan,  1827-30. 

MEDICINE.  The  earliest  records  of  the  practice  of 
medicine  are  extremely  obscure.  Among  the  Jews  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  entirely  confined  to  the  priests,  and  the 
whole  art  seems  to  have  consisted  in  the  prevention  of  con- 
tagion by  isolation  and  cleanliness,  and  the  administration 
of  a  few  uncertain  remedies.  The  Egyptians,  according  to 
the  aocoant  of  Hoodotus,  must  have  made  some  little  pro- 
gress; purging  medieines  and  emetics  were  well  known  to  . 
them  and  mndi  used;  .and  such  vras  the  subdivision  of 
kbonr,  that  there  wm  physicians  fiit  evenr  separate  com- 
plain^ some  for  the  eyes,  others  for  the  head,  ottiers  for  the 
leeih,  others  for  the  abdominal  parts,  and  others  for  diseases 
which  did  not  manifest  themselves  by  outward  visible  symp- 
toms. (Herod.,  iL  84.)  It  appears  however  that  in  the  time 
of  Derius  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  the  Greeks  possessed  at 
btst  more  skill  than  the  Egyptians.  (Herod.,  iii.  129.)  The 
Greeks  probably  derived  their  knowledge  of  medicine,  with 
that  of  many  other  arts,  ftom  Egypt,  whence  Chiron,  the 
CenUar  of  their  febles,  is  said  to  have  first  introduced  it 
among  them.  His  pupil  ^sculapius  [iSacuLAPius]  so 
much  improved  the  art,  that  he  was  deified ;  and  Machaon 
and  Podalirius,  his  sons,  accompanied  the  Grecian  army  to 
the  si^e  of  Ttot.  From  orcumstanees  mentioned  in  the 
*  Iliad,  it  would  appear  tlutt  their  praetioe  was  almost  m- 
tircly  eonflned  to  the  treatment  of  wounds,  and  that  charms 
ud  ineantations  formed  a  consider^le  portion  of  the  means 
which  they  employed.  The  descendants  of  Asculapius 
were  for  many  years  the  chief  practitioners  of  medicine : 
they  were  owed  Asdepiade.  and  were  the  priests  of  the 
temples  erected  in  honour  of  their  progenitor,  to  which  the 
sick  were  accustomed  to  resort  for  advice  and  the  applica- 
tion of  remedies. 

In  the  sixth  century  before  the  Christian  sera,  medicine, 
with  other  sciences,  bc^n  to  be  more  philosophically  studied 
in  Greece,  and  among  the  first  of  those  who  devoted  much 
<^  their  time  to  the  investigation  of  the  structure  and  func- 
tions of  the  animal  body  was  Pythagoras.  Bis  pupils  De- 
mocritus  and  Henclitus  appear  also  to  have  added  consi- 
decablT  to  the  knowledge  nrth  of  anatomy  and  of  practical 
msdicuie^  ud  tbeir  oontemporary  Herodiens  first  introduced 
the  practice  of  nmnaatie  exercises,  which  afterwards  formed 
m  latge  a  part  ^  medical  treatment  [Gthnastics.]  But 
the  most  remarkable  man  in  the  history  of  medicine  in 
Ckeece  waa  Hippocrates,  one  of  the  Asclepiadn,  who  was 
born  at  Cos  (where  one  of  the  chief  temples  was  erected), 
B-C-  460,  and  waa  the  pupil  of  Heraclttus  and  Hero- 
•lieos.  [H  iFPOCRATEt.]  The  improvements  which  he  made 
in  medicine  (and  many  of  which  are  detailed  in  the  article 
referred  to)  woe  so  considerable,  that  for  many  centuries 
lu  sneeeason  appear  to  bave  been  content  to  follow  him  in 
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reverential  imitation.  His  sods  Tlieualus  and  Draco,  and 
his  son-in-law  Polybtus,  were  the  most  renowned  of  hii 
descendants,  and  they  are  generally  regarded  as  the 
founders  of  the  medical  sect  or  school  which  was  called  the 
Hippocratean  or  Dogmatic  sect. 

The  establishment  of  the  Alexandrian  school  of  philoso- 
phy forms  the  next  most  imporUnt  epoch.  The  science  of 
meidicine  was  assiduously  cultivated,  and  the  human  body 
was  first  dissected  in  Alexandria  by  Erasistratua  and  Hero- 

Ebilus.  [HsROPHiLUs.]  The  former  was  the  pupil  of 
Ihrysippus,  a  violent  opponent  of  the  Hippoeratic  school, 
and  a  bold  innovator  in  medidnc^  with  whom  probably 
originated  the  schism  in  consequence  of  wluch,  for  tome 
centuries,  every  physician  ranged  himself  in  one  of  two 
sects,  the  Dt^matists  and  the  Empirics.  The  Dt^matisti 
held  that  disease  could  not  be  securely  treated,  except  on 
the  foundation  of  a  knowledge  of  the  healthy  structure  and 
actions  of  the  body,  and  of  the  influence  of  remedies,  and 
the  e^cts  of  disease  upon  it ;  while  the  Empirics  maintained 
that  such  knowledge  was  not  only  unnecessary,  but  unat- 
tainable, and  that  simple  experience  should  be  the  only 
guide  to  practice.  The  progress  of  the  science  was  greatly 
arrested  by  the  observation  of  feots  being  neglected  in  the. 
ardour  with  which  each  party  argued  its  own  cause,  and 
the  dispute  only  seemed  to  cease  with  the  introduction  of  a 
new  sect. 

During  the  early  periods  of  the  Roman  empire  medicine 
seems  to  have  been  little  cultivated,  and.  according  to 
Pliny  (xxix.  1),  Rome  was  for  600  years  without  profbssed 
physicians,  though  not  entirely  without  medical  knowledge. 
The  first  individual  of  any  eminence  who  practised  medicme 
in  Rome  was  Asdepiades  of  Bithynia  [Asclepiabes^  who 
lived  in  the  century  before  the  commencement  of  the 
Christian  asra ;  but  da  does  not  appear  to  have  advanced  the 
knowledge  of  the  science.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  pupil 
Themison,  the  founder  of  a  sect  called  Methodics,  who 
held  doctrines  nearly  intermediate  between  those  of  the 
Dogmatists  and  of  the  Empirics.  A  large  minority  (^suc- 
ceeding physicians  attached  themselves  to  this  sect,  and 
among  them  were  Soranus  and  Aurelianus,  whose  writings 
are  the  principal  that  remain  of  this  period. 

About  two  centuries  later  the  Methodics  were  divided 
into  numerous  sects,  as  the  doctrines  ofputicutar  phyn- 
dana  became  more  generally  received.  The  chief  of  these 
sects  were  the  Pneumatics  and  the  Eclectics.  Theibrmerare 
represented  by  their  most  eminent  writer,  Arelnus  [Anx- 
Txus],  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  and  the  chief 
points  of  their  doctrines  are  detailed  in  bis  life.  Of  the  Eclec- 
tics, the  most  cdebrated  was  Archigenes,  of  Apamea,  who 
practised  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Trajan.  But  the  most  re- 
markable writer  of  this  age  was  Celsus,  in  whose  work, '  De 
Medidnfi,'  the  progress  and  condition  of  medidne  pre 
viously  to  and  during  his  life  are  ampl^  detailed.  [Celsus.] 
He  was  the  first  native  of  Rome  who  is  known  to  nave  stu- 
died medicine,  and  the  only  one  who  did  so  with  success. 
In  his  time  medicine,  which,  as  a  sdene^  might  he  said  to 
have  had  its  origiin  with  Hippocrates,  had  made  consider- 
able progress;  uie  several  sects  of  its  professors  diflWed 
rather  in  tbdr  pretensions  than  in  any  important  point  of 
knowledge ;  the  philosophical  learning,  which  some  sought 
and  others  despised,  was  almost  entirely  hypothetical,  and 
bad  relation  only  to  the  doctrines  of  the  mutual  actions  of 
imaginary  atoms,  elements,  and  spirits,  but  all  had  been 
alike  engaged  in  the  study  of  practical  medicine,  and  tbdr 
accumulated  experience  had  by  this  time  formed  a  very 
considerable  amount  of  useful  knowledge. 

The  individual  whose  history  forms  the  next  chief  epoch 
in  the  history  of  medicine  is  (3alen ;  but  it  will  be  unne- 
cessary to  repeat  what  has  already  been  said  of  his  doctrines 
and  practice.  [Galen.]  For  a  long  time  after  his  death 
physicians  were  chiefly  occupied  in  commenting  on  his 
works,  and  imitating,  as  closely  as  they  could,  his  practice. 
His  writings  were  regarded  as  ultimate  authority,  and  every- 
thing that  seemed  opposed  to  them  vras  at  once  rejected. 
From  the  time  of  Galen  to  the  seventh  century  the  only 
names  of  any  repute  (andtheire  isbut  small)  are  Sextus  Em- 
piricus.Oribaaiu8,^tiuB|,  Alexander  TralltaBas,  and  Paulus 
of  ifigina ;  and  after  the  death  of  the  last  of  these,  no  medi- 
cal work  of  the  least  merit  was  published  in  tiie  Greek 
language. 

From  the  seventh  to  the  twelfth  century  the  only  nation 
in  which  medicine  made  any  progress,  or  was  even  prevented 
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Iw  conquest  of  Alexandria  some  books  were  saved  from 
the  burning  of  its  magnificent  library<and  that  among  them 
ware  the  writings  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen.  The  latter 
were  soon  translated  into  Arabic  and  diligently  studied; 
and  all  the  earliest  Arabian  works  on  medicine,  as  those  of 
Ahrun  in  the  eigUtb.  and  Serapion  \n  the  ninth  eantury. 
are  little  more  Uian  transcripts  of  those  of  Galen.   One  of 
the  moat  illustrious  of  the  Arabian  school  was  Rhuies,  who 
was  bom  in  the  ninth  century,  and  whose  works  contain 
many  original  observations,  of  which  the  most  remarkable 
relate  to  some  important  diseases,  unknown  to,  or  at  least 
not  described  by  former  writers,  as  smallpox  and  measles. 
In  those  parts  of  his  writings  which  relate  to  pharmacy 
Rbazes  describes  some  of  the  earliest  of  i^hat  are  called 
chemical  remedies,  which  were  doubtless  suggested  by 
the  recent  origin  of  the  systematic  practice  of  chemistry 
among  his  countrymen.    After  Rhazes  was  Ali- Abbas, 
and  after  him  Avicenaa,  who  attained  the  highest  repute 
of  all.    He  was  bom  in  980,  and  has  left  Tolumioous 
writings,  which  however  appear  to  show  that  his  fiune  is 
deserved  only  when  he  is  placed  in  oomparison  with  his 
coniemporariea.   Neither  Avieenna  nor  the  later  writers. 
Mesue  and  Alhueaais,  oontrihuted  anything  of  importance 
to  the  progress  of  medicine.   Avenzoar  and  Averroes  were 
disciples  of  the  Arabian  school,  and,  though  natives  of 
Spain,  wrote  in  the  Arabic  langaage.   The  former  was  the 
preceptor  of  the  latter,  and  lived  m  the  eleventh  century, 
and  bis  works  are  among  the  few  that  exhibit  even  slight 
departures  from  the  doctrines  of  Gfalen.   The  circumstances 
which  chiefly  mark  the  period  of  the  Arabian  school  of 
medicine  are,  the  more  correct  description  of  several  dis- 
eases, the  first  records  of  some  new  and  important  ones,  and 
the  introduction  of  several  valuable  remedies,  both  from  the 
vegetable  productions  of  the  tropical  and  niental  countries, 
and  from  the  chemical  processes  which  werethenflrgtbrought 
into  general  use.  But  tbo  phyudans  adhered  too  carefully  to 
the  docUines  of  Galen  to  make  much  progress  in  their  sci- 


century  to  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth,  the  history  of 
medicine  presents  few  circumstances  of  interest.  The  dis- 
section of  the  human  body  was  first  publicly  practised  by 
Mondini  at  Bologna,  about  the  year  1315  :  and  at  about  the 
same  time  lived  Gilbert,  the  first  English  writer  on  medi- 
cine who  acquired  any  repute.  Between  the  twelfth  and 
fi^enth  centuries  several  of  the  most  important  universities 
were  founded,  with  a  school  of  medicine  attached  to  each : 
that  of  Salerno  was  established  in  the  twelfth  century,  that  of 
Montpelier  in  the  thirteenth,  those  of  Bologna,  Vienna,  and 
Paris  in  the  fourteenth,  and  in  the  fifteenth  those  of  Rome, 
Padua,  Pavia,  and  several  othor  cities  in  luly.  By  means 
•f  tiiese,  and  by  the  impetus  which,  with  all  other  sciences, 
it  leeeived  from  the  invention  of  printing,  medicine  a^n 
eommenced  a  forward  course.  In  this  country  it  derived 
the  greatest  advantages  from  Linacre  ^inacrb]  and  the 
astablishment  of  the  college  of  physician^  to  whose  mem- 
bers, in  succeeding  yean,  several  of  the  most  bdlliant  dis- 
coveries are  due. 
In  the  fifteenth  century  the  sect  of  chemical  physicians 
.  aros^  and  their  doctrines,  under  the  bold  advocacy  of 
Paracelsus,  who  publicly  burnt  the  writings  of  Galen,  ob- 
tained considerable  credit  and  numerous  supporters.  Their 
main  assertion  was  that  the  operations  of  tne  living  body 
aie  entirely  governed  bv  the  same  chemical  laws  as  obtain 
in  inorganic  mattor ;  ana  the  wwks  of  all  the  writers  of  the 
fifteenu  century  are  filled  with  arguments  in  support  either 
of  this  doctrine  or  of  ^he  more  antient  tenets  of  Galen.  The 
Oalanists  were  of  course  th^  more  learned  party,  who  were 
well  versed  in  the  antient  books;  while  the  chemists  were 
chiefly  those  who  were  more  practically  skilled  in  the  arts 
ot  that  newly  discovered  science.  Neither  part^  can  be  said 
to  have  mucn  advanced  the  knowledge  of  medicine ;  but  in 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  centui^  tne  most  important  im- 
provement commenced  in  the  diligent  and  accurate  study 
of  anatomy  by  Vesalius  rVBSja.ii)8].  who,  disregardii^  the 
general  obloquy  which  he  incurred,  carefully  studied  the 
structure  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  human  body. 

From  the  time  of  Vesalius,  the  study  of  anatomy  was  di- 
ligently pursued,  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century  was  rewarded  by  several  of  the  most  interesting  and 
uaportant  discoveries:  as  that  of  the  circulation  by  Harvey 
piAnTEy],      the  abaorbenta  hj  Asellius,  of  the  process 


of  respiration  by  Halpighi  [Malpiobi],  and  numerous 
others.    Among  the  most  celebrated  men  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  may  be  enumerated  Glisson.  Bartholin, 
Rudbeck,  Fabricius,  Hooke,  Sylvius,  Willis,  Rioianus. 
Fallopius,  and  Bellini.   All  of  them  were  employed  in  the 
diligent  puTBuitof  anatomical  and  physiological  knowledge; 
and,  somewhat  later,  Sydenham  again  introduced  a  truly 
Hippocratic  mode  of  observation  of  the  phenomena  of  dift- 
ease  in  its  symptoms,  causes,  and  efiecta,  and  in  the  infiuenca 
of  remedies  upon  it.   By  the  combined  efforts  of  the  ana- 
tomists and  the  practical  physicians,  medicine  in  this  cen- 
tury made  the  most  remarkable  progress,  although  it  waa 
in  some  measure  checked  by  the  attempted  appbcation  of 
the  laws  of  mechanics  (then,  from  the  discoveries  of  Newton 
and  others,  the  dominant  science)  to  the  explanation  of  all 
the  phenomena  of  the  living  body.    The  iatro-mathema- 
ticians,  as  those  who  supported  this  theory  were  called,  were 
long  engaged  with  the  chemists,  who  had  already  conqueredV 
the  Galenists;  and  to  these  rival  sects  was  then  added  that 
of  the  Vitaluts,  founded  by  Van  Helmont  [Hklmoht, 
VanI  which  at  last  obtained  complete  ascendancy  over 
boUi.  The  Vitalists  held  that  there  is  in  the  living  body  a 
principle  fupon  which  different  members  of  the  sect  con- 
ferred different  h)'pothetical  appellations)  vbich  presides 
over  and  directs  all  the  processes  of  the  living  body,  and  is 
directly  opposed  to  the  influence  of  chemical  and  mechani* 
cal  agents.    Stahl,  Hoffmann,  and  Boerbaave  were  of  this 
acbool,  though  each  cooaidenbly  modified  the  opioious  of 
its  founder. 

Amongtbe  pupils  of  Boerbaave  were  Van  Swieten  and 
Haller.  The  former  adopted  the  hypothetical  spirit  of  the 
school  too  closely  to  add  much  of  real  value  to  m^ical 
science;  but  the  latter  may  be  fairly  considered  to  have 
done  more  fbr  it  than  any  othw  single  individual.  Before 
the  time  of  Haller,  the  cases  of  Harvey,  Glisson,  Malpighi. 
and  others,  who  devoted  themselves  to  the  simple  obwvar- 
tiou  fji  ftcts  and  the  evi^nt  deductions  (irom  them,  were 
exceptional ;  but  since  his  time,  the  exceptions  have  rather 
been  those  who,  with  a  comparative  neglect  of  observation, 
have  endeavoured  only  to  find  or  support  some  theory  by 
which  all  the  phenomena  they  met  with  might  seem  ex- 
plained. Haller's  contemporary  Cullen  [Cdi.lbn],  though 
be  yielded  much  more  to  tlieary,  was  of  eminent  service  in 
the  study  of  practical  medicine;  and  his  opponent  Brown 
is  acknowledged  to  have  introduced  many  useful  lessms  in 
the  same  branch  of  the  study. 

With  the  gradual  oblivion  of  the  hypotheses  of  both 
Cullen  and  Brown,  the  theoretical  study  of  medicine  may 
be  considered  to  have  entirely  ceased,  and  in  the  present 
day  we  may  certainly  be  said  to  be  wUbout  any  general  me- 
dical theory.  From  the  time  of  Haller,  medicine  has  ac- 
quired more  and  more  nearly  the  character  of  a  science  of 
simple  observation  and  the  patient  investigation  of  facta. 
Its  history  would  therefore  consist  of  little  more  than  a  re- 
cital of  successive  discoveries,  each  perhaps  small  when 
compared  wifh  the  vast  amount  of  knowledge  stitl  unex- 
plored, yet  altogether  so  numerous  that  even  a  sketch  of 
tbem  could  not  be  here  introduced.  The  reader  must 
therefore  be  referred  to  the  several  articles  on  the  di£fereut 
branches  of  medicine  and  its  collateral  sciences,  and  to  the 
lives  of  those  who  have  been  most  conspicuous  for  their 
discoveries. 

MBDICK,  a  corruption  of  Medicago,  is  a  name  given  to 
different  plants  belonging  to  the  Papilionaceous  division  of 
the  L^uminous  order.  Black  mediok  is  Medicago  iaipu- 
lina:  purple  medick  is  H.  sativa,  br  lucerne;  yellow  medidt 
is  VL  ndcata.  They  are  all  agricultural  plante,  and  of  cdn- 
siderable  value,  but  lucerne  is  the  only  one  generally  cul- 
tivated. [LuCBKNE.]  Black  medick,  also  c^led  Uack 
nonsuch,  is  sometimes  sown  by  &rmers  in  dry  gravelly 
soil  as  the  commencementof  a  pasturage;  unless  sheep-fe^ 
it  lives  only  for  a  couole  of  years,  but  during  that  time  it 
affords  a  crop,  and  wnen  it  dies  off,  the  perennial  grasses 
sown  with  it  cover  the  land  and  ti^e  its  place;  but 
if  closely  fed  by  sheep  or  other  animals,  it  becomes  a  true 
perennial,  and  forms  a  valuable  part  of  the  berba^  Its 
name  is  derived,  not  from  tlie  colour  of  the  flowers,  for  th^ 
are  yellow,  hut  from  that  of  the  pods,  which  are  curvet^ 
black,  and  clustered  together  at  the  ends  of  the  branches. 
That  it  should  be  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  hop-tiefoil 
would  have  scarcely  been  credible,  did  we  not  possess  evi- 
dence of  the  bet  in  one  of  thi>/KSut  nt  oi*r  jWlifh  works 
on  agriculture;  thisOi^iliaepiUMir^dMM^ft^  the  leaves 
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■nd  lowera ;  but  the  latter,  vfaaa  the  pods  are  np^  eover 
tbem  om  in  sudi  a  my  as  to  prodnee  the  sppearanoe  of  a 
bsad  nS  ho^flowen.  Yellow  medicfc  ia  only  grown  in  very 
poorioilB  in  aome  puLrtaof  Burope;  in  Kn^^d  it  it  not  an 
agTMsuUnrai  plant,  but  ii  found  wild  on  the  tops  of  old  walla 
and  on  antient  ruinii  which  it  clothes  with  a  green  herbage, 
iod  thna  erinoea  its  fltneas  fat  the  most  sterile  places,  where 
there  ia  room  Car  ita  long  roots  to  extend  theauelves.  Tree 
Medicfc  (llediei^  arborea)  Is  a  large  bush  in  the  south  of 
Italy,  and  waa  donbtlees  the  plant  called  Cytisos  1^  the 
Romans. 
MEDINA.  [Arabia.] 

MBDITBRRANEAN  {nt  Midland-Sea),  the  name  of 
die  aea  between  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  to  the  west  and 
the  Dardanelles  and  Syria  to  tbe  east  This  sea  wis  m- 
tiently  called  The  Sea,  or  the  Great  Sea,  l^the  Jews.  The 
Gnefca  do  not  seem  to  have  Iwd  any  genml  name  for  the 
Medileiranean :  Hcndotus  eaUs  it  *  this  sea'  (i.  185) ;  and 
Strabo  calls  it  *  tba  sea  within  the  oohunns,'  that  is,  within 
tbe  Stnits  of  Gibraltar  (ISl.  491.  Ouurab.).  Mela  calla  the 
whole  sea  by  Uie  name  *  our  sea*  (nottrvm  morv),  and  ob- 
serres  that  dilbrent  parts  hare  their  several  names.  Pliny 
appean  to  have  no  general  name  for  it.  The  term  Medtter- 
imnean  is  not  applied  to  this  sea  by  any  classical  Latin 
writer.  It  was  called  bahr'TOum,  or  the  sea  of  Rom^  \fj 
the  Arabs. 

The  Mediterranean  is  comprised  between  the  perallels  of 
30**  1 5'  and  Ai"  50',  and  the  meridians  of  5°  SO'  W.  and  36" 
10'  E.  The  distance  ft-om  Gibraltar  to  the  farthest  shore  of 
Syria  ia  300O  miles,  and  the  narrowest  part,  between  Sicily 
and  Africa,  is  79  miles  across.  The  Heditenanean,  in- 
elading  the  islands,  occupies  an  area  of  734,000  square 
miles.  Th»  surfiuie  of  country  of  which  it  reoelTea  the 
drminage  is  very  difllcnlt  to  estimate,  but  nuy  be  assumed 
to  exeeed  this  quantity.  On  the  shores  of  thia  saa  have 
beM  transacted  the  most  important  events  in  tbe  history 
of  mankind,  and  its  character  seems  to  marfc  it  as  Uie 
theatre  beat  adapted  to  the  complete  and  rapid  eivilizstion 
of  tbe  raee.  Prom  tbe  great  diversity  of  soil  and  produo- 
tiona,  under  a  varied  and  fiivourable  climate,  the  colonists, 
from  whatever  points  they  first  proceeded,  would  soon  ac- 
quire those  different  hiUiits  under  which  their  several  ener- 
gies  and  capabilities  would  be  developed.  The  comparative 
shortness  of  tbe  distances  of  the  several  places,  by  render- 
ing navigation  easy  and  pleasant  in  small  and  imperfect 
veasela.  would,  fkoilitating  intercourse  from  an  early 
period,  tend  to  diifuBe  and  to  promote  civilization ;  while 
eommenw,  bringing  together  men  of  diffinent  habits, 
manner^  and  languages,  and  thus  eicenlating  practical  ifr* 
formation,  would  supply  the  materials  fiir  the  perlbetion  of 
the  arts  and  aeienoea. 

Aft  a  notice  even  of  a  eorsory  fcind,  of  ooontries  and  dtiea 
wbose  history  is  eonnented  with  almost  every  history  in  the 
world,  would  greatly  exceed  our  limits,  we  shall  confine 
ourselves  almoat  entirely  to  those  points  which  concern  oor 
subject  as  a  sea,  relttfring  the  resder  for  all  specific  local 
information  to  the  jMutieular  names.  We  shall  therefore 
take  a  short  view  of  the  shores,  beginning  at  Syria  and 
proceeding  along  Asia  Minor  to  Gibraltar,  and  return  along 
*be  coasts  of  Africa  to  Egypt,  noticing  some  remarkable 
Historical  points,  the  commerce,  winds,  currents,  and  the 
Baltness  of  the  water,  and  introducing  slight  references  to 
the  navigation,  antient  and  modem,  and  the  principal  naval 
setions. 

The  shorn  of  Syria,  the  general  name  of  the  eountry  be- 
tween Anatolia  and  Arabia,  are  mountainous  between  Tri- 
poli and  lyre^  bnt  present  in  many  places  a  lam  extent  of 
low  and  flat  coast.  The  climate  is  excessively  not  in  sum- 
mer, and  tbe  winter  often  severe.  The  chief  ports  are  Alex- 
andretta,  Beyrout,  and  TripoU.  The  trade  is  carried  on  in 
small  coasting  vessels,  but  under  tbe  oppressive  and  igno- 
rant government  of  the  Tarktah  pasbu  it  is  very  smalL 
Trie,  and  Sidon,  afterwards  still  more  fomous,  are  reduced 
to  fishing  villanML  Though  the  country  was  antiently  in- 
habited above  Mount  Caimet  by  tbe  Phmnicians,  but  few 
antient  monuments  have  been  found  bearing  inscriptions. 

Tbe  eoast  of  Anatolia,  tbe  west  portton  of  Asia  Minor, 
■  mountainous,  risitu;  in  some  parte  vdry  neer  tbe  sea  to 
7000  and  8000  Ibet  It  u  now  a  Turkish  pioyinoe.  About  20 
hsgnes  from  tfaa  nearest  coast  of  Syria  ia  the  island  of 
Pfpms.  where  the  greatest  number  of  Fhcenieikn  inierip- 
tins  have  been  found,  thoush  none  dt  a  date  prior  to  three 
emuiia  befim  Christ.  The  island  of  Gaudia,  the  nama 


given  bf  the  Venetians  to  the  antient  Crete,  is  highly  fertfle^ 
prodDeUve^  and  beautifhl.  but  has  little  trade.  The  city  ^ 
Candia  stuida  in  the  port  of  the  same  name;  Suda  is  a  fine 
port  The  island  of  Rhodes,  edebnUed  for  the  first  code  ol 
maritime  laws,  for  ita  schools  in  the  time  of  the  Romans, 
and  in  the  wars  of  the  Knights  of  Jerusalem  against  the 
Turks,  ia  utuated  off  the  south-west  corner  of  Asia  Minor, 
and  is  now  in  the  hands  ai  the  Turks.  It  produces  wine, 
fruit,  and  pine*timber. 

The  Bumuous  islands  in  tbe  sea  called  the  ^gean  Sea, 
between  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  forming  Uie  Greciaa 
ArchipelBjg(^  are  in  general  verdant  and  pictniesqee,  and 
afford  deUghtful  saOing  in  summer,  but  they  are  subject 
to  very  heavy  squalls.  The  sides  of  the  iaUnds  being  steep, 
and  the  water  very  deep,  there  are  in  general  no  aacbor- 
ages  but  in  particuUu-  places.  Delos,  celebrated  for  ita 
temple  and  oracle,  was  long  an  emptHium  of  commerce,  and 
was  at  me  time  noted  for  ita  trade  in  slaves.  It  declined  in 
the  wars  of  Mithridates,  Soio,  a  high  and  beautiful  island 
covered  witti  the  gardens  of  the  Greek  merchants,  of  whom 
it  was  the  favourite  resort,  was  devastated  bv  the  Turks  in 
1822.  Milo  is  the  residence  of  the  pilota  of  toe  Archipelago. 
Tbe  Archipelago  and  ita  ooasta  contain  many  h^h  monn- 
taios,  as  Athos,  6774  foet  high,  and  many  others.  Smyrna, 
a  place  of  high  antiquity,  is  the  great  commercial  entrepdt 
of  this  part  of  tbe  world.  The  cbief  exporta  ace  silk,  drugs, 
and  fruits,  for  which  ships  carry  manutaotured  goods,  sugar, 
com,  &c  Tenedos,  iqtposito  the  site  of  Thqr,  retains  ita 
antient  name. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  this  sea  is  Salonica.  a  large  city  ot 
70,000  inhabitants,  at  the  head  of  a  bav.  The  , anchorage 
is  good  and  the  trade  considerable,  but  tnere  is  no  harbour. 
The  islands  Spezzia,  Hydra,  and  Poros,  which  are  near  the 
coast  of  the  Uorea,  have  become  distinguished  of  late  yeara 
for  maritime  enterprise. 

The  coast  of  the  Morea,  the  antient  Peloponnesui.  is 
mountainous,  some  of  the  summita  exceeding  0000  foVL 
The  country  is  verdant  and  of  an  agreeable  aspect,  but  not 
well  wooded;  tbe  productions  are  numerous,  but  the  trade 
smalL  It  was  given  up  by  tbe  Turks  in  1830,  to  form  a 
part  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Greece.  Corinth,  at  the  head 
of  an  arm  of  the  sea.  and  on  the  isthmus  which  joins 
livadia  to  the  Moiea,  formerly  renowned  as  one  of  the  most 
splendid  and  luxurious  of  cities,  is  now  a  small  town  exhi- 
biting a  few  remains  of  its  antient  architecture.  Athens, 
beyond  the  isthmus,  is  the  most  populous  town  of  Greece^ 
and  has  been  increasing  in  importance  since  tbe  com- 
mencement  of  the  reign  of  Otho,  the  first  king  of  Modem 
Greece.  It  is  not  a  place  of  much  trade. 

The  eoast  of  Albania,  including  the  antient  Illrrieum,  is 
more  mountainous  and  m^ed:  the  natives  are  barbwrou^ 
and  more  athletic  than  those  to  the  sontiiward.  It  is  now 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Greece ;  it  has  but  Uttie  trade,  ^e 
itnown  harbours  are  Antivari,  Duloigno,  Darazzo,  Valona, 
Pa^  and  Prevesa.  Off  this  coast  and  tbe  Moiea  lie  the 
Ionian  Islands.  Tbe  principal  one,  Corfu,  the  antient  Cor^ 
cyra.  is  tbe  sest  of  government,  which  is  carried  on  in  the 
name  of  the  Republic  of  the  Seven  Islands,  and  which  is 
placed  undec  tbe  protection  of  Great  Britain  by  the  treaty 
of  Vienna,  1814.  Corfu  is  lacturesque,  fertile,  and  wooded. 
Ce&lonia  has  a  more  dreary  aspect :  it  contains  a  mountain 
5380  foot  high,  which  is  a  conspicuous  seamark.  Inside 
CefoltHua  is  Ithaca,  now  called  Teaki,  the  native  jdace  of 
Ulysses.  The  fertile  island  of  Zante,  ftimous  for  ita  cur- 
rents, is  to  the  southward.  Pnceediiu  to  the  northward 
we  enter  the  Adriatic,  the  oitranee  «  whieh  is  40  mitet 
broad.  The  shores  of  Dalmatia  and  Istria  aflbrd  numerous 
fine  harbours,  and  are  covered  towards  the  interior  wiUi 
extonsive  fimsta  of  timber,  much  of  which  is  fine  oak.  In 
Dalmatia  is  Bagttsa,form«ly  a  republic,  and  a  neutral  port; 
and  whose  flag,  prior  to  the  French  revolution,  was  known 
even  to  our  own  shores.  Above  Ragusa  the  eastern  shores 
are  studded  with  islands  affording  good  anchorage. 

The  Greeks,  especially  the  Hydriotes,  are  active  sailors. 
They  employ  small  vessels,  half-decked,  which  both  sail 
and  pull,  but  they  seldom  venture  to  aea  except  in  fine 
weather  or  with  a  fair  wind.  The  trade  to  the  Black  Sea  is 
chiefly  carried  on  in  Greek  bottoms. 

Trieste,  the  chief  port  of  Austria,  is  a  large  and  handsome 
city,  and  a  place  of  great  trade.  It  exporta  wool,  tobacco, 
and  the  proonoe  ctftto  mines  of  Hungary.  It  is  a  free  port. 

Venice,  founded  in  the  fifth  century  uptunnunwu^fnaU 
low  islands  at  the  mouth  of  thOi$T(l£Mb|kAtedCdAaMfci»- 
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pdt  of  the  commerce  between  Europe  and  the  Levan^t 
which  was  at  its  maximum  about  the  fourteenth  century,  is 
still  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  though  its  wealth  and 
commerce  have  declined.  The  chief  exports  are  corn,  tim- 
ber, silk,  glass,  &G.  It  has  very  fine  and  extenuve  fisheries. 
Off  Malamocco,  the  port  of  Yenioe,  is  a  bar,  across  which 
line-of-battle  ships  built  there  have  been  conveyed  in  a 
kind  of  floating-dock  called  a  camel.  During  the  melting 
of  the  snows  in  spring  the  freshes  of  the  Po  render  ihe 
waters  nearly  fresh  (h-  orackisb  to  a  considerable  distance  at 
die  head  of  the  Adriatic  This  sea  is  tul^eet  to  hard 
northerly  gales,  called  borat,  especiall;r  in  winter,  which 
last  three  day^  giving  warning  of  their  approach.  These 
winds  are  ve^ dangerous  on  the  Italian  or  westora  shore 
to  leeward.  The  coasting  trade  of  the  Adriatic  is  chiefly 
earned  on  in  Austrian  Tessels  and  those  of  the  Papal  States. 
The  vessels  employed  are  mostly  trabaculoi,  a  kind  of  lug- 
ger, and  seltees,  small  vessels  of  one  mast  The  chief  ports 
of  the  coast  of  Italy  which  bounds  the  west  ude  of  Uie 
Adriatic  are  Ancona  and  Brindisi.  Ravenna,  formerly  cele- 
brated as  a  port,  is  now  five  miles  inland. 

The  kingdom  of  Naples,  which  forms  the  south  part  of 
Italy,  is  remarkably  fertile,  and  abounds  in  beautiful  scenery. 
Its  chief  exporu  are  olive-oil,  silk,  and  wine.  Naples,  the 
capital,  would  become  a  place  of  great  trade,  but  for  the 
system  of  duties  and  commercial  restrictions.  The  bay  of 
Naples,  with  Vesuvius  rising  to  the  height  of  3880  feet,  the 
city  along  the  shore,  the  clear  Italian  sky  reflected  in  the 
expanse  of  water,  the  picturesque  island  and  that  bril- 
liancy of  general  effect  whteh  is  due  to  the  fncrease  of  light 
caused  by  an  approach  of  some  degrees  towards  the  equa- 
tor, is  one  of  those  places  which  our  tourists  are  fond  of  de- 
scribing ;  but  to  the  eye  ftmiliar  with  the  gorgeous  magni- 
ficence of  the  tropics,  the  spectacle  is  one  of  lesser  dignify. 
The  island  of  Sicily  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  in  the  world, 
but  under  the  joint  effects  of  demoralization,  bad  laws,  and 
the  indolence  of  the  government,  its  resources  are  not  de- 
eloped.  Among  the  chief  sources  of  commerce  is  the 
tunny  fishery.  These  fish  enter  the  Mediterranean  in  the 
spring,  keeping  by  the  European  shore,  and  leave  it  again 
«t  the  dose  of  the  year  by  the  coast  of  Africa.  They 
are  caught  in  nets  so  contrived  that  the  flsh  are  driven 
into  ainiul  compartmenta,  where  th^  are  stniok  and  killed. 
The  sword-flish  is  pursued  and  struck  with  a  spear  having 
a  line  fost  to  the  head,  with  which  the  fish  is  played  till  it 
is  wearied  out,  in  the  manner  described  by  Strabo  (i.  24, 
C^saob.}.  Anchovies  are  taken  along  the  shores  of  SicOy, 
and  the  murex  purpura  is  found.  Messina  is  the  great  com- 
mercial city  and  port,  on  the  site  of  the  antient  Zanele. 
Scylla  is  considered  in  these  days  as  an  ordinary  rock,  but 
Cnarybdis  is  a  vortex  which  might;  on  occasions,  prove 
dangerous  to  a  small  vessel.  The  chief  danger  of  the  Faro 
is  now  considered  to  be  merely  the  baffling  winds  in  a  cur- 
rent running  from  two  to  five  miles  an  hour,  in  water  too 
deep  for  anchoring,  and  subject  to  sudden  squalls.  Messina 
ia  fomous  for  the  optical  illusion  called /ato  morgana;  and 
Ml  the  coasts  a  sudden  rising  and  subsidence  «r  Uie  watw  is 
experienced,  wbidi  is  called  marobia.  Iliere  are  no  hax- 
houn  on  Uw  south  coast,  which  is  low.  The  spacious  har- 
bour of  Syracuse  on  the  east  coast  is  often  used  as  a  refuge 
m  gales  of  wind.  In  the  river,  the  Anapus,  the  papyrus 
grows  abundantly.  The  seamen  of  Sicily  are  hardy  and 
oourtfeous.  Mount  Atna,  10,880  feet  high,  is  a  conspicu- 
ous object  in  these  seas.  Among  tiie  Lipari  or  ^olian 
Isluids  is  the  constantly  burning  mountain  of  Stromboli, 
which  rises  like  a  steep  cone  firoiD  the  sea,  and  is  a  very  in- 
teresting object  at  night  Uittea  produces  the  best  vegeta- 
ble soda. 

Hie  principal  port  on  the  west  coast  &nd  the  chief  com- 
mercial city  of  Italy,  is  L^horn,  which  is  a  free  poet,  and 
one  of  the  principal  depdts  for  wheat  from  the  Black  Sea. 
lite  principal  exports  are  silk,  oil,  Carrara  marble,  alabaster, 
straw  fbr  mats,  and  wine.  Tbe  coasting  trade  ia  carried  on 
in  small  It^ian  vetsels.  Genoa,  once  the  capital  of  a  re- 
public, but  now  a  Sardinian  provin;*e,  is  celebrated  for  the 
number  and  beauty  of  its  marble  cdiQces.  The  harbour  is 
arUftciaL  The  port  is  free,  and  the  commerce  increasing. 
The  chief  productions  are  olive-oil,  rice,  velvet  &c.  The 
sailors  are  said  to  be  among  the  hardiest  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

The  sea  to  the  south-west  of  Ilaly  was  uitientl^  named 
from  the  Tyrrhenians,  who  are  among  those  nauons  who 
once  possessed  the  maritime  power  of  the  Mediterranean. 


The  chief  port  on  the  south  coast  of  France  is  Marseille, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  RhSne,  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
a  colony  of  Phocaans,  wh<^  from  the  great  trading  facilities 
of  the  place,  extended  their  possessions  along  the  shores  on 
both  sides.  Amongst  these  are  Frejus,  wbere  Bonaparte 
embarked  for  Elba  in  18U ;  and  Cannes,  where  he  landed 
from  Elba  in  1815.  The  Marseillois  have  been  renowned 
as  navigators.  The  principal  exports  are  ulk  and  wines; 
there  is  a  great  and  increasing  trade;  and  from  5000  to  6000 
ships  arrived  io  1831.  In  the  freshes  of  the  Rhdne  the  fiesh 
water  may  be  skimmed  fiur  out  at  sea.  Lord  EzmouUi's 
fleet  watered  in  this  manner  in  the  late  war. 

Toulon  is  the  great  naval  arsenal  of  F>anee.  The  Gulf 
of  Lions,  like  all  the  gulft  on  the  north  sbofsa  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, is  subject  to  violent  gales  from  the  northward, 
which  sometimes  la^t  three  days. 

Tbe  islands  of  Sardinia  and  Corsica,  lying  north  and 
south,  extend  over  80  leagues  of  the  sea  between  Genoa  and 
Tunis.  The  climate  of  Sardinia  is  mild,  and  the  soil  fertile. 
It  exports  corn,  salted  provisions,  and  fruit.  The  natives 
of  the  interior  are  sav^.  The  Sardinians  have  few  vessels 
of  their  own,  the  trade,  even  to  the  fishwies,  being  carried 
on  by  foreigners,  principally  Genoese.  The  shipping  is 
chiefly  French  from  Marseille.  Corsica  is  mountainous,  rising 
in  some  parts  upwards  of  8000  feet :  it  produces  nearly  tbe 
same  articles  as  Sardinia,  together  with  marbles  and  pre- 
cious stones.  Ajaccio,  situated  on  the  hay  of  the  same  name, 
is  remarkable  as  the  birthplace  of  Bonaparte.  The  small 
island  of  Malta,  composed  chiefly  of  calcareous  sandstone, 
is,  from  its  aitu^ion  in  the  narrow  sea  between  Sicily  and 
Africa,  and  its  excellent  harbour,  the  great  naval'stabon  of 
the  Mediterranean,  and  second  in  importance  to  Gibraltar. 
The  island  is  productive,  and  the  population  dense.  Malta 
was  ceded  to  the  English  in  1814.  The  Maltese  are  active 
sailors  and  expert  divers ;  their  vessels  are  small  and  open. 

The  east  coast  of  Spain  presents  numerous  haiboui?,  and 
a  highly  fertile  but  not  well  wooded  coast  The  chief  pro- 
ducts are  wine  and  olives  and  wool.  The  coast  is  particularly 
adapted  to  navigation  by  steam-vessels ;  but  the  disturbed 
state  of  the  country,  and  the  commercial  restrictions,  which 
do  not  allow  foreign  steam-vessels  to  ply,  keep  tbe  trade  in 
a  very  low  state.  The  chief  ports  are  Valenoa,  which  is  a 
very  handsome  city ;  CartagMia,  which  ia  one  of  the  finest 
harboors  in  tbe  world;  Baroelona.  not  adapted  to  lai^ 
ships ;  AUeant  and  Malaga. 

The  Balearic  Islands,  Majorca.  Minorca,  with  Iviza.  one 
of  the  Pityuss,  now  under  the  Spanish  government,  pro- 
duce wine,  com,  fi^it  and  some  manufactures.  The  uiief 
harbours  are  Palma  and  Port  Mahon. 

Gibraltar,  standing  at  the  foot  of  a  rocky  mountain,  1430 
feet  high,  is  a  place  of  extraordinary  strength.  From  its 
situation,  and  toe  narrowness  of  the  straits  dividing  Spain 
from  Africa,  which  are  only  eleven  miles  across,  Gibraltar 
is  the  key  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  has  been  the  object  of 
violent  contests,  the  lost  of  which  terminated  in  1783, 
leaving  it  in  the  possession  of  the  British.  It  is  a  free 
port  but  not  a  |dsce  of  very  great  trade,  and  smuggling  is 
extensively  earned  on.  A  constant  current  sets  through 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  from  the  Atlantic  at  the  rate  of  two 
or  three  miles  an  hour,  and  is  felt  as  for  as  Cabo  de  Gata  in 
Spain,  150  miles  distant  Dr.  Halley  supposed  this  current 
required  to  supply  the  loss  by  evaporation,  considering  that 
the  rivers  which  flow  into  this  sea  were  not  sufficient  for 
the  purpose.  The  writers  of  tbe '  EncyclopMie  Methodiaue,' 
on  tne  ottw  hand,  maintained  that  the  waters  carried  off 
by  evaporation,  and  returned  again  in  the  form  of  rain, 
would  be  precisely  the  same  for  the  sea  outside  and  inside 
the  straits;  and  that  the  numerous  rivers  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, by  bringing  down  the  waters  of  distant  mountainous 
regions,  would  cause  a  supply  in  excess,  which  would  re- 
quire an  outward  current  to  carry  it  oS.  It  had  been  taken 
for  granted  that  the  water  of  the  Mediterranean  must  be 
Salter  than  that  of  die  ocean,  in  consequenoeof  the  continual 
supply  of  this  current  ud  it  had  been  slated  to  be  so  in 
the  proportion  of  4f  to  38.  Dr.  Uareet  however  found  no 
difference.  The  saltness  fUmidwa  the  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culty, and  Mr.  Tennant  suggested  that  a  comparison  of  the 
density  at  great  depths  would  decide  tbe  fact  of  a  contnury 
or  outward  current  below,  since,  if  tbe  density  or  increase 
of  saltness  increased  with  the  depth,  it  wttiild  naturally 
follow  that  a  much  slower  current  below  would  be  sufficient 
to  carry  off  the  excess  of  salt  left  by  evaporation,  (^apt. 
Smyth,  at  the  suggestigu  ^f  Dp^W(^f^iy^^^^j^ned  water 
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fton  the  dmth  of  400  or  500  ftthoms,  and  at  450  and  680 
milei  ftom  we  straltSt  in  which  Dr.  Mareet  detected  no  in- 
crease of  salt;  bat  in  the  water  dnwn  ftom  670  Aithonu 
depth,  at  only  90  miles  from  tba  stnt^  he  Ibund  four  times 
the  nnal  quantity  of  saline  mattor;  firom  whiob  it  would 
appear  that  a  current  below  of  only  thrae-qoarters  of  a  mile 
an  hour  would  prevent  an^  increase  in  the  saltness  of  the 
sea.  It  maj  be  worth  while  to  mention  aUo  that  a  story  is 
uAi  of  a  ship  which  sunk  at  Ceuta,  opposite  CKbraltar, 
having  reappeared  two  miles  ftrther  to  the  westward. 
(PkiL  TVant.,  1819. 1822,  1829.) 

Tangier  is  a  seaport  of  l^rocco.  Ceuta,  opposite  Gib- 
raltar, is  a  fortress  of  great  strength.  The  African  shore 
from  this  place  to  Triptui  is  hilly,  and  in  some  places  sandy 
and  sterile;  but  the  country  in  the  interior  is  highly  fertile, 
though  without  woods.  Ajgiws,  the  capital  of  a  kingdom 
er  state,  is  a  plaee  of  great  strength. 

Tunis,  tha  moat  populoua  ei^  n  Aftica  after  Cain,  stands 
at  the  bottom  of  an  sxtMisiva  liw,  fkom  whieh  it  ia  sejiarated 
by  a  sbalhnr  lake  of  mtense  saltness,  from  the  continued 
evaporation  under  a  hot  ran,  and  on  whieh  are  seen  great 
numbers  of  flamingoes  of  a  brilliant  red  plumage.  The 
chief  tcmde  is  with  Marseille,  to  which  the  inhabitants  export 
com,  the  product  of  these  fertile  countries  now,  as  it  wbs  in 
the  daya  of  antient  Carthage.  The  ruins  of  Carthage,  east 
^  Tunis,  and  distant  10  miles,  with  the  cisterna,  where  the 
ground,  ia  strewed  with  soiall  thin  pieced  of  verd  antique  and 
led  porpb^iy,  are  not  the  remains  of  the  antient  city,  but 
ai  that  which  was  built  afterwards  by  the  Romans. 

It  ii  remarkable  that  on  the  low  shelving  shores  of  parts 
ti  these  coasts  the  strong  northwiy  winds  do  not  blow  home, 
aad  that  aeeordin^y  a  •hip  may  besr  ap  on  a  lee  shore  and 
anchor  in  smooth  water. 

Triptrfi  is  the  capital  of  the  state  of  the  same  name. 

PraiBeeding  towards  Barca,  the  antient  Ptolemais,  we  pass 
tte  Gulf  of  Sydra,  or  Greater  Syrtis,  an  object  of  so  much 
dread  to  the  antient  seamen  on  account  of  marshes  and  sea- 
monsters.  Capt.  Smyth,  who  examined  this  coast,  found 
that  then  terrors  were  poetical  exaggerations  of  the  diffi- 
eolties  of  navigating  a  low  and  dangerous  bight  Passing 
the  desert  shores  of  Libya,  we  arrive  at  Alexandria,  founded 
on  a  aandy  netA  of  land  by  Alexandor  the  Great,  whose 
ngacity  pointed  oat  the  situation  as  eminently  adapted  to 
commerce^ 

Alexandria,  which  was  one  of  the  greatest  commercial 
cities  that  ever  existed,  b^an  to  decline  with  the  invasion 
of  Rg^pt  hy  tba  Saracens.  Under  these  warlike  people  the 
maribme  trade  ol  the  East  passed  to  the  shores  of  Syria, 
aad  Alexandria  flirther  dedmed  as  Osiro  flourished.  The 
trade  however  is  still  considerable :  the  chief  exports  are 
eottoo,  flax,  drugs,  spices,  &e.  The  ports  of  Cairo,  on  the  low 
and  fwtile  sboree  of  the  delu  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  are 
Roaette  and  I^mietta.  Fresh  water  may  be  skimmed  two 
or  three  miles  outside  the  Damietta  mouth. 

The  navigation  ot  the  Mediterranean  must  no  doubt  be 
of  very  early  date.  The  stcHry  of  Minos  destroying  pirates 
(Thoeyd.,  L  4)  takes  for  granted  the  fact,  that  there  must 
have  been  merchant  vesseU  carrying  something  worth  steal- 
ing from  the  earliest  recorded  period.  If  with  Strabo  we 
take  for  granted  the  accuracy  of  Homer's  descriptions,  it  by 
no  means  follows  that  the  Greeks  knew  everything  that 
eould  have  been  known  to  everv  other  nation  at  that  time ; 
and  the  stories  told  of  the  jeauMisv  with  which  the  Pboe 
aieiaiu  and  Carthagintans  guardea  tbtir  discoveries,  prove 
at  leaat  that  ge^rapbical  knowledge  was  not  eommon  pro- 
perty ;  and  with  regard  to  these  very  nations,  the  knowledge 
whieh  the  Greeks  could  have  had  of  them,  among  other 
bariMtfiana,  must  have  been  inferior  to  that  which  we  possess 
in  the  minute  accuracy  of  the  Scriptures  alone.  The  stray 
of  Utiea  having  been  established  130  years beforeCartbage, 
tcovea  a  re^Ur  communication  betweea  this  place  and 
Syria  at  a  dutanee  of  upwards' of  1200  miles;  and  we  may 
cooelude  that  occasional  voyages  of  these  enterprising 
people  bad  already  extended  the  bounds  of  knowledge  far 
beyond  theae  limits. 

If  the  iweeise  time  of  the  discovery  of  places  lying^,  as  it 
w«TB^  in  tiw  tbofoughfote  of  this  sea,  is  so  uncertain,  the 
Usttniea  of  the  plMsa  in  the  deep  bays  of  the  northern 
ihores  must  be  aull  more  olnoure :  we  shall  tbereflnre  give 
at  onoe  a  sl^ht  sketoh  of  the  geography  of  this  sea  from 
Sttabo,  who  wrote  in  the  first  century. 

The  stadium  adopted  by  Strabo  was  that  of  Eratosthenes, 
700  stadia  making  1*  m  latitude  or  of  longitude  on  the 


equator,  60  nautiesJ  miles;  hence  a  stadium  is  0*0857 
of  a  nautical  mile,  this  last  being  about  6088  feet 

Hie  Mediterranean  was  divided  into  three  basins ;  the 
litBt  comprised  the  sea  betweoi  the  Columns  of  Hereulaa 
and  Sieily;  die  second,  between  Sidly  and  Rhodes;  and 
the  third,  between  Rhodes  and  the  shores  of  Syria. 

Strabo  supposed  thst  the  parallel  of  latitude  of  Sft)* 
passed  througb  the  Sacred  Promonton  (Cape  StVinceat), 
between  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  (or  Gibraltar  and  CeutaX 
dividing  this  part  of  the  Mediterranean  in  the  middle  of  its 
breadth,  which  was  believed  by  navigators  to  be  5000  sta- 
dia, or  429  nautical  miles,  from  the  gulf  of  Lions  to  the 
shore  of  Africa,  but  which  measures  only  330.  The  sea  here 
however  lies  altogether  to  the  north  of  this  parallel ;  and 
hence,  as  the  oonitguration  of  the  European  shores  seems 
to  have  been  tolerablv  good,  the  coast  of  Africa  must  have 
been  proportionally  distorted.  This  parallel  was  carried 
tfaronsh  tne  straits  of  Sicily.  Rhodes,  and  the  gulf  of  Issiu, 
now  the  gulf  of  Soandeiocm. 

In  eonsequenoe  of  the  above  supposition,  he  placed  Mar 
seille  to  the  southward  instead  of  toe  northward  of  Byzan- 
tium. He  supposed  Sardinia  and  Corsica  to  tie  northrwest 
and  south-east  instead  of  north  and  south,  and  made  the 
distance  of  Sardinia  from  the  coast  of  Africa  2400  stadia,  or 
205  miles,  instead  of  100,  which  is  the  true  distance.  From 
the  Columns  of  Hercules  to  the  straits  of  Sicily  he  considers 
to  be  12,000  stadia,  or  1028  miles:  it  is  only  about  800. 

From  Cape  Passaro  (Pachynum)  to  the  west  extreme  of 
Crete  he  considered  4500  stadia,  or  386  miles ;  it  measures 
400 :  and  he  supposed  the  length  of  Crete  2000  stadia,  or 
171  miles,  the  true  length  being  140  miles.  He  supposed 
that  a  line  drawn  through  Bvzantium,  the  middle  of  the 
Propontis,  the  Hellespont,  and  along  the  capes  of  the  coast 
of  Asia  Minor,  would  coincide  with  the  meridian:  this 
error  placed  Bysantinm  too  for  to  the  north,  and  not  for 
enough  to  the  east.  From  Alexandria  to  the  east  end  of 
Crete  he  considered  3000  stadia,  or  257  miles:  it  measures 
about  ^90.  From  Alexandria  to  Rhodes  he  made  3600 
stadia,  or  308  miles :  it  measures  320.  He  supposed  the 
head  of  the  Greater  Syrtis  to  be  1 000  stadia,  or  86  miles,  to 
the  south  of  Alexandria:  it  is  about  60.  From  Cape 
Acamas  (the  west  point  of  Cyprus)  to  Cape  Khelidonia,  he 
made  1900  stadia,  or  163  miles;  it  measures  120  and  from 
Gape  Pedalium  (Cape  Greco)  to  Berytus  (Beyroot),  he  made 
1500  stadia,  or  129  miles;  it  measures  90.  From  Rhodes 
to  Issus  he  considered  5000  stadia,  or  429  miles-  it  mea- 
sures 400. 

Many  of  the  latitudes  riven  by  Strabo  are  very  near,  that 
is,  within  I O' ;  those  of  Marseille  and  Bysantium  excepted, 
the  former  heing  3*  43'  too  little,  and  the  httter  2°  16'  too 
much.  The  longitudes,  which  were  all  at  that  time  referred 
to  Cape  Sacrum  as  the  first  meridian,  and  the  extreme  west 
point,  as  was  believed,  of  the  known  worid,  are  without 
exception  too  small;  that  of  Carthage,  the  nearest  to  the 
truth,  being  1°  9',  and  Alexandria, '  the  most  erroneous, 
6°  40',  too  small. 

Fruit  is  an  important  article  in  our  Mediterranean  trade : 
fost-sailtn^  vessels  are  therefore  employed  to  carry  it,  and  a 

CtmiuiQ  IS  paid  to  the  first  vessel  arriving  in  the  port  of 
ndon  after  a  certain  period  from  the  commencement  of 
the  season.  Formerly  all  the  British  trade  to  the  Levant 
was  carried  on  by  the  TnvVev  Company.  This  was  an  open 
Company,  and  was  abolished  in  the  reign  of  Gea  IV. 

This  sea  is  navigated  by  vessels  of  no  great  size.  There 
is  a  form  of  rig  peculiar  to  the  laiver  vessels,  called  potaarot 
which  has  originated  in  the  suddenness  and  frequency  of 
squalls,  whieh  often  require  the  sail  to  be  instantly  taken 
in :  fijr  this  purpose  the  masts  are  made  in  one  piece,  and 
tee  topsails,  on  being  lowered,  can  slide  down  without 
interruption.  The  Mediterran  jan,  being  studded  with  places 
oi  refuge,  end  in  which  gales,  though  frequent  and  violent, 
never  last  so  long  aa  to  wear  the  ship  or  the  spirits  of  the 
men,  and  in  which,  besides,  vesseht  nave  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  present  ceased  to  navigate  in  the  winter 
months,  may  indeed  be  favourable  to  training  men  to  a 
certain  degree  of  expertness  in  managing  boats,  but  could 
never  originate  that  seamanship  on  the  grand  scale  which 
the  long  and  boisterous  sea-voyages,  the  ru^ed  and  dao- 

Ssrous  coasts,  and  long  winter  nights,  force  upon  the  har- 
ier  sailors  of  the  nortMm  regions. 
The  winds  have  been  remarked  as  peculiarly  variable  in 
the  Mediterranean,  and  tliree  or  four  vessele  have  often 
been  seen  carrying  different  wig^ftfeihfy  JfttiO^Ot® 
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aoatfa-eut  wind,  fau  always  been  noted  through-  | 
out  the  Mediterranean  for  its  depressmg  effects  upon  the 
animal  system,  and  for  a  pr^udieial  influence  still  more 
surprising  in  other  ways,  as  upon  paint  newly  laid  on, 
which  does  not  dry  afterwards.  It  is  usually  accom- 
panied with  a  gloomy  sky  and  haze.  In  winter  its  effects 
are  but  slightly  perceived.  Water-spouts  are  very  common, 
and  in  the  month  of  September  the  writer  of  mis  article 
saw  sixteen  tt^ether  at  one  time. 

The  depth  of  the  Mediterranean  is  without  doubt  very 
great)  the  sea  being  in  most  places  unfothomable ;  and,  un- 
like many  other  great  expanses  of  water  (as  the  Yellow 
Sea,  the  Baltic,  and  the  English  CbaonelX  soundings  are 
comparatively  ^  limited  utility. 

The  Mediterranean,  thoi^fa  poetically  termed  a  '  tideless 
sea,*  is  not  strictly  so;  since  in  its  latitudinal  extent  be- 
tween Venice  and  the  Lesser  Syrtis  it  experiences  a  rise 
and  &U  of  from  five  to  seven  fee«.  Tides  are  also  felt,  but 
somewhat  irregularly,  on  the  sides  of  the  Gibraltar  cur- 
rent, in  the  gulf  of  Corinth,  uid  in  the  Faro  of  Messina ; 
and  there  is  a  curious  reciprocal  motion  iu  the  waters  in 
the  channel  of  the  Euhpus,  between  Greece  and  Negro- 
poDt.  Strong  currents  occur,  especially  near  Venice  and 
the  Faro  of  Messina.  The  Archipelago  currents  are  noticed 
in  the  articles  Akchipblaoo  and  Euboa.  A  westerly  cur* 
rent  sets  along  the  coast  of  Karamania.  It  haa  been  stated 
that  an  easterly  current  prevails  constantly  along  the  coasts 
of  Africa  and  Egypt,  but  this,  we  believe,  has  not  been  sub- 
ttanttated. 

The  Mediterranean  haa  been  the  scene  of  some  very 
irapmtant  naval  actions.  The  first  sea-fight  on  record  was 
that  between  the  lonians  and  their  own  colony  Coroyra, 
$44  B.C.  The  first  engagement  by  sea  which  has  been 
described  was  that  between  the  Persians,  in  the  reign  of 
BsriuB,  and  the  confederate  Asiatic  Greeks,  before  Miletus, 
493  B.C.  Thirteen  years  after  this  was  the  famous  battle 
of  Salamis,  in  which  the  tleet  of  Xerxes  was  destroyed. 
Numerous  sea-figbu  took  place  between  the  Grefeks  and 
Persians,  and  amongst  the  Greeks  themselves,  and  also 
between  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians.  Among  the  tatter 
was  the  action  in  which  the  Curtbaginians  were  beu  by  the 
Romans  under  Du'illius,  260  s.c.,  and  which  was  the  first 
action  of  the  Romans  at  sea.  The  most  onrious  oircum- 
•tanoe  recorded,  namely,  Uiat  the  Romans  were  entirely 
unpraetised  in  sea  affairs,  nu^  have  been  a  very  good  adJi- 
tioa  to  their  story;  but  it  is  a  matter  which  we. receive  with 
some  reservation,  since,  as  every  one  knows,  a  mere  lands- 
man cannot  even  stand  up  in  a  boat  on  the  sea  without 
holding  on.  To  this  list  may  be  added  the  battle  of  Actium, 
30  B.C  in  which  Augustus  triumphed  over  Antony  and  Cleo- 
patra ;  that  of )  203,  in  which  the  Latins,  coming  by  sea.  took 
Constantinople;  the  battle  of  Lepanto,  in  1671,  in  which  Cer- 
vantes fought ;  the  battle  of  Sir  George  Byng,  in  the  Faro  of 
Messina,  in  1718;  the  drawn  battle  of  Admiral  Byng,  off 
Mahon.  in  1 756  ;  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  in  1798,  in  which 
Nelson  cut  off  the  communication  between  France  and  the 
expedition  un^r  Bonaparte,  and  destroyed  the  French  naval 
power  in  the  Meditartaneaa ;  the  paaaage  up  the  Dardanelles, 
by  SirT.  Duckworth,  in  1808,  to  fbroe  the  Turks  to  ame  to 
a  peace  with  Russia,  which  object  he  foiled  to  effect,  though 
he  destroyed  part  of  their  fleeL  In  1816  Lord  Exmouth, 
with  the  combined  Dutch  and  English  fleets,  bombarded 
Algiers,  and  forced  the  dey  to  lihemte  the  Christian  pri- 
soners. The  lust  action  of  importance  was  that  iu  the  bay 
of  Navarino,  in  which  the  combined  English,  French,  and 
Russian  souadrons  destroyed  the  Turkish  and  Enptian 
fleets,  whicn  was  followed  by  the  emancipation  of  weeoe 
and  the  invasion  of  Turkey  by  the  Russians. 

Though  die  several  parts  of  the  Mediterranean  muat  long 
have  been  intimately  ^nown  to  those  frequenting  particular 
plaoas,  yet  a  general  and  accurate  knowledge  «  its  shores 
u  the  result  of  the  improved  navigation  of  our  own  times. 
In  1783  Tofino,  the  Spanish  hydngrapfan,  made  a  survey 
of  the  coasts  of  Spain  and  the  Baleario  Islandsi  m  whiiA  he 
employed  ehrooometers.  In  1802  Galiano,  captain  of  a 
Spanish  fiigate,  obtained  several  chnmometrio  diffareoces 
between  important  stations,  as  Na{^es,  the  Levant,  Alexan- 
dria, the  Bosporus,  and  the  coast  of  A&ica.  In  181 1  Cap- 
tain Beaufort  surv^ed  with  ^reac  accuracy  the  coast  of 
Karamania  in  Asia  Minor;  his  ftirther  proceedings  were 
stopped  by  his  being  dangerously  wounded.  About  three 
years  afterwards  Captain  Smyth  commenced,  on  his  own 
responsibility,  in  a  Sicilian  gunboat,  his  extensive  and  valu- 


able surveys  of  great  part  of  the  shotea  both  of  Europe  and 
Africa,  which  be  completed  in  the  Adventure  in  1834,  and 
which  have  appeared  in  hia  chart  of  the  Mediterranean. 
In  1816  M.  Hell,  with  French  officers  of  engineers,  made  a 
detailed  survey  of  Corsica;  and  M.  Gauttier  extended  a 
series  of  triangles  over  the  Archipelago.  He  alio  deter- 
mined by  chronometers  many  poeitioos  on  the  Black  Sea. 
A  trigonometrical  survey  of  the  Morea  waa  made  in  1629-31 
by  the  French  under  General  Pelet.  and  the  west  coast  of 
Asia  Minor  has  been  completed  by  Ueutenaots  Graves  and 
BrocK,  of  the  royal  navy,  who  are  employed  in  eompletiiig 
the  hydrography  of  the  Archipelago  and  the  lemaining 
coasts.  Some  points  of  the  coast  of  Syria  vera  detenuined 
by  M.  Gauttier,  and  plans  of  particular  porta  have  been 
furnished  by  our  own  officers,  but  a  regular  survey  of  this 
coast  does  not  exist 

(Strabo;  Gosselin,  Gcogr.  des  Greet;  Beaufiirti  Kara- 
mania;  Smyth,  Sicily,  Sardima;  M*CiilIoeh,  Ccmmer. 
Diet.;  Connait$anee  det  7*«jn«,  &a) 
MEDLEPAD.  [ANaxRMAHi.AiiD.] 
MEDOC.  [GiHONDB.] 
MEDULLA  OBLONGATA.  [Brain,] 
MEDULLA  SPINA'US.   [Nbbvous  STsnif.] 
MEDULLIN,  a  name  which  has  been  given  by  Dr.  John 
to  the  pith  of  the  sunflower,  &c ;  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  iti  properties  havwbeen  auAc^tlyexamiiwd  to  entitl* 
it  to  be  considered  as  a  peculiar  i>rinoipl» 

MBDU'SA  (Zoology),  the  Lranean  name  for  a  genus 
of  simple  or  free  Aaalephana  [Acalbvba,  toL  i.1  vu%arly 
known  to  the  British  by  the  name  of  Settiiwbbert  or 
Sea-nettlet,  extremely  transparent,  difficult  to  observe  in 
their  native  element,  and  still  more  diffienlt  to  preserve, 
from  their  gelatinous  and  easily-decomposed  toture.  Tbeoo 
beautiful  but  evanescent  animals  are  extremely  numerous, 
swarming  on  many  of  our  coasts  and  in  our  astuaries,  and 
occurring  in  almost  all  latitudes.  P6ron  and  I^aueur, 
Lamarck^  Cuvier,  Escholtz.  and  others,  have  attempted 
their  arrangement  with  more  or  less  success,  and  the  last* 
named  autnor  divides  them  intosix  families,  Rhtzoatomidef, 
Mediuidee,  Geryonidce,  Oceanida,  Mquorida,  and  i3er«n»> 
eida.  M.  de  Blainville  makes  them  the  aeeond  eUas, 
Arachnodtrmata,  of  hia  AcHmKoariat  and  anbdividei  tfamn 
into  two  orders,  depending  on  the  absence  or  presenoe  of  a 
solid  piece  as  a  support  for  die  umbrellaplike  body  (tf  the 
animaL  The  genera  of  his  order  Ctrrhigrada  (the  2nd) 
are  provided  with  this  solid  piece  [CiKERioiunA,  vol.  vii.] ; 
but  those  of  his  first  (urder,  Pulmograda,  have  no  snob 
support.  Under  the  Puimofrada  he  arranges  the  numerous 
sections  of  the  Medusee,  and  under  that  title  the  reader 
will  find  a  sketch  of  the  most  approved  aystems,  and  a  de- 
scription and  illustration  of  some  of  the  most  remarkabl* 
forms,  as  far  as  our  limits  will  permit  [PcuioaBAna.] 
MKDWAY.  [Kbnt.1 

MEERMAN,  GERARD,  was  bom  at  Leyden  in  1723, 
and  in  1 748  became  pensionary  of  Rotterdam.  He  spent  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  in  learned  research,  chiefly  reb.^ 
ing  to  law.  He  died  at  Aix-la-<^pelle,  December  IS, 
1771.  His  two  great  works  wer^  his  'Notus  Tbeaau- 
ras  Juris  Civilis,'  &e.,  7  vols.  f(^,  176I-S3  (to  whidi  his 
son  added  an  eighth  volume  in  1780),  and  his  'Origines 
Typographic«B»'  2  vols.  4to.,  Bsgn,  1765.  An  analysis  of 
this  last  work  was  published  in  'The  Origin  of  Printing,  in 
two  Essays,*  8vo^  Lond.,  1774,  by  Messrs.  Bowyer  and 
Nichols ;  the  main  o^eot  of  which  was  to  estaUiah  the 
daim  of  the  town  of  Haarlem  to  the  invenbon  of  printing. 
iBiogr.  UrUvertelle,  tom.  xxviii.) 

MEERMAN.  JOHN,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in 
1753.  His  earliest  literary  effort  was  made  at  the  age  of 
ten  years,  in  a  traoslation  into  Dutch  of  the  'Maiiage 
Forc£  *  of  M(didre.  He  commenced  his  regular  studies  at 
Leyden,  and  afterwards  prosecuted  them  at  Leipng  ni^ar 
Emesti,  and  atGottingen  nnderHeyne.  At diflnient times 
in  his  life  be  visited  nearly  every  oountry  of  Kuropew  His 
supplement  <in  an  eighth  volume)  to  his  fiither's  *1%enurus 
Juris  Civilis*  has  been  already  mentioned.  The  more  im- 
portant of  hia  other  works  were :  *  Specimen  Juris  Puhlid 
de  Solutions  Vinculi  quod  oUm  fuit  inter  saerum  Romanum 
Imperium  et  Ftsderati  Belgii  res  publieas,'  4to^  Leyden, 
1 774 ;  *  A  HUtory  of  William,  Count  of  Holland.  King  of 
the  Romans.*  in  Dutch,  5  vols.  8vo..  1 783-97 ;  '  Remarks 
during  a  Tour  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.'  Svo..  Hagus^ 
1787;  'An  Historical  Account  of  the  Pruiaian,  Austrisn^ 
and  SicUiui  Mo«rclgM^; J^^ol^^o^,ja«^  mw; 
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'Htstorieal  Account  of  the  North  and  North-Eutof  Eu- 
rope.' 6  vols.  8to.,  Hapie,  1 804-6 ;  '  A  Narrative  of  the 
Siege  and  Conquest  of  Leyden  by  John  duke  of  Bavaria, 
ID  1420/  8to.,  Leyden,  1806;  all  in  Dutch.  He  also  pub- 
lished 'Hugonis  Grotii  Parallelon  rerum  publicarum,  liber 
tertius  de  moribus  tngenioque  populorum,  Atheniensium, 
RomanoruiD,  ^tavorum,'  with  a  translation  into  Dutch,  3 
vols.  8to.,  1801-2,  and  *  Grotii  Epistols  ineditsB,*  8vo.,  1806. 
In  181:2  he  piibliahed,  in  Dutch  and  French,  a  poem  en- 
titled '  M OQtmartre,*  and  in  the  same  year  a  *  Discourse  on 
the  First  Traveht  of  Peter  the  Great,  principally  in  Hoi* 
land,'  8vo.  His  last  publication  was  a  translation  into  Dutch 
of  Klopstock's  *  Messiah.' 

Under  Louis  Bonaparte,  as  king  of  Holland,  he  was  made 
Director  of  the  Fine  Arts  and  Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, and  wtu  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  his  country  for 
the  zeal  and  success  with  which  he  prosecuted  his  func- 
tions. Afterwards,  when  Holland  became  united  to  France, 
he  was  made  a  count  of  the  empire  and  senator  by  Napo- 
leon. He  died  August  15,  1815.  The  Meerman  Library 
was  sold  by  auction  in  1824,  and  produced  no  less  a  sum 
than  131,000  florins. 

{ Biogr.  Univ.  torn.  xxviiL ;  Qent.  Mag.  vol.  Ixxxvi.,  p. 
i.,  p.  639.) 

MEERSCHAUM,  a  magnesian  mineral  found  in  the 
island  of  Saraos  and  Negropont  (Eubcea),  in  the  Archipe 
lago,  &c.  It  is  said  to  be  employed  as  fullers*  earlli  in  the 
Turkish  dominions,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  tobacco-pipes. 
MEGADERMA.  [Cheiroptera,  vol.  vii.,  p.  24.] 
MEGADESMA,  a  name  given  by  Bowdich  to  a  genus 
of  fresh-water  Conchi/era  (Potamophila  of  Sowerby,  Gala- 
thea.  Lam.). 

MEGADHdTA.  [Calidasa.] 
ME'GALONYX.  EMk«atbekiid£.] 
HEGALO'PA.  Dr.  Leach's  name  for  i  genus  of  Ma- 
erurous  criutaceans  {Maeropa  of  Latreille). 


Uegllo]ia  inlilliui. 

s,  Ibc&ifiad;  k,  ioUtuJ  anlrnoai  coitainnl  antaQOa;  d,  noUinl  sIm. 


The  external  antennte  are  setaceous,  hardly  one-fourth 
K>  long  as  the  carapace,  and  formed  of  elongated  joints; 
the  intermediate  ones  terminated  by  two  bristle-like  appen- 
dages, the  upper  of  which  is  the  longest  External  jaw- 
^net,  with  the  two  first  joints  compressed,  the  second  the 
shortest,  and  notched  at  the  end  for  the  insertion  of  the 
others.  Anlerior  feet  equal,  in  form  of  didactylous  pincers, 
rather  short  and  stout ;  four  last  pair  rather  shorter,  less 
stout,  and  terminated  by  a  single  nail,  which  is  a  little 
cnr^'ed.  CarofKiee  short,  wide,  and  a  litde  depressed,  ter- 
minated in  front  by  a  pointed  rostrum,  which  is  wide  at  the 
base,  and  sometimes  inflected.  Eyes  very  lai^e,  supported 
on  a  very  short  peduncle.  AbAmten  narrow,  extended, 
linear,  composed  of  seven  joints,  of  which  the  five  inter- 
mediate ones  are  provided  with  appendages,  viz.  the  tour 
first  with  folse  feet,  having  their  external  division  very  large 
and  ciliated,  and  the  fifth,  on  each  side,  with  a  horizontal 
blade  or  lamina,  which  is  oval  and  ciliated,  composing,  with 
the  last  joint,  a  sort  of  fin,  differing  a  little  firom  that  of  the 
other  Macrura. 

Example,  Megalopa  muHca.  This  species  differs  from 
he  others  in  having  the  rostrum  a  little  inflected  pei^n- 
dicularly  on  the  carabace  and  canaliculated  in  the  middle ; 
also  in  the  absence  of  a  recurved  spine  on  the  haunches  of 
■11  tbe  feet.  The  shell  is  truncated  posteriorly,  and  has  no 
point  like  that  of  Megalopa  armata-    Colour  brownish. 

Locality. — Found  by  MM.  Audouin  and  Adolphe  Brong- 
isrt  at  the  mouth  of  the  Loire. 

ME'GALOPHUS.  [Muscicapid*.] 

MEGALOPOLia  [Abcadia.] 

HEGALOSA^RUS,  the  name  assigned  by  Dr.  Buek- 


land  and  the  Rev.  W.  Conybeare  to  an  extinct  genu  of 
Saurians  found  in  the  oolitic  slate'at  Stonesfleld  near  Wood- 
stock and  other  localities. 

Though  no  entire  skeleton  has  yet  been  discovered,  the 
number  of  bones  and  teeth  collected  give  sufficient  data  to 
enable  the  observer  to  pronounce  upon  the  gnneral  osseous 
structure,  with  almost  as  great  a  certainty  as  would  be  the 
result  of  the  examination  of  the  bones  of  the  animal  in  a 
perfect  and  connected  state. 

The  fomur,  or  thigh-bone,  and  tibia,  or  leg-bone,  are  nearly 
three  feet  in  length  severally,  so  that  the  entire  hind-leg 
must  have  been  nearly  two  yards  long,  and  the  discovery  oT 
a  metatarsal  bone  measuring  thirteen  inches  indicates  that 
the  foot  was  of  a  corresponding  length.  From  these  and 
other  remains,  including  the  vertebne,  teeth,  &c.,  the  size 
of  this  gigantic  saurian  has  been  calculated  and  its  habits 
ascertained. 

'  The  most  important  part  of  the  Mega'osaurus  yet 
found,*  observes  Dr.  Buckland,  in  his  *  Bridgewater  Treatise, 
*  consists  of  a  fhigment  of  the  lower  jaw,  containing  many 
teeth.' 


The  form  of  this  jaw  shows  that  the  head  was  terminated 
by  a  straight  and  narrow  snout,  com[H:esBed  laterally  like 
that  of  the  Delphinw  Gangetiau.' 


,  Tooth  of  HaoloM«ui,t«o-thlidiaftbiraltiM.  The  dotM  Ubm  IndlMto  tfaa 
eompniwd  oonieal  MTity.  cootaiuliig  pu>p,  wittiia  the  loot  ot  tlw  Rtowing 
tooth,  a,  TrnD*T«TM  Kctton  of  ihs  Hmp,  ihuwing  ths  muiner  in  which  lb* 
badi  ud  aidM  an  euUigsd,  and  roonded  in  order  tu  gin  *mi^,  and  tha  ftsat 
to  bm(ht  to  K  (Uonf  and  tfaln  onttiDg  edya. 

The  structure  of  these  teeth,  another  of  which  is  figured 
in  the  article  Machairodttb,  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  car- 
nivorous habits  of  this  immense  extinct  lizard ;  and  the  in- 
ternal structure  of  the  cylindrical  and  other  bones  shows 
that  it  was  a  terrestrial  animal,  though  it  may  have  occm- 
sionallytaken  (o  thewaterin  pursuit  of  prey,  such  as Plesio- 
sauri  and  fishes.  Its  ordinary  food  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  smaller  reptiles,  crocodiles,  and  tortoises,  whose 
remains  occur  abundantly  in  the  strata  where  those  of  Me- 
galosaurus  abound.  Uig  iized  by  M.^-*X 
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The  admirable  adaptation  of  the  toeth  for  camiTorous 
purpose  is  beautifully  pototed  out  by  Dr.  Buckland  in  the 
treatise  above  quoted. 

The  same  author  so  long  ago  as  the  vear  1824  figured  the 
fragmeot  of  jaw  above  alluded  to  and  other  bones  of  this 
saurian,  and  thus  speaks  of  it  in  the  1st  vol.  of  the  '  Geo- 
logical Transactions  (2nd  series).  '  Although  the  known 
parts  of  the  skeleton  are  at  present  very  limited,  they  are 
yet  sufficient  to  determine  the  place  of  the  animal  in  the 
zoDl(^ical  system.  Whilst  the  vertebral  column  and  ex- 
tremities much  resemble  those  of  quadrupeds,  the  teeth 
Aow  the  creature  to  have  been  oviparous,  and  to  have  be- 
longed to  the  order  of  sanriana,  or  lisards.  Hie  largest 
thigb-bone  of  this  animal  in  the  Museum  Oxford  u  two 
feet  nine  inches  long,  and  nearly  ten  inches  in  circumfer- 
ence at  its  central  or  smallest  part.  From  these  dimensions, 
as  compared  with  the  ordinary  standard  of  the  lizard  family, 
a  length  exceeding  forty  feet  and  a  bulk  equal  to  that  of 
an  elephant  seven  feet  hish  have  been  assigned  by  Cuvier 
to  the  individual  to  which  this  bone  belonged ;  and  although 
we  cannot  safely  attribute  exactly  the  same  proportions  to 
recent  and  extinct  species,  yet  we  may  with  certain^  as- 
cribe to  it  a  magnituae  very  ftir  exceeding  that  of  any  living 
lacertiL  La^e  as  are  the  proportions  of  this  individual,  they 
fbll  very  short  of  those  which  we  cannot  but  deduce  fVom  a 
thigb-bone  of  ano^er  of  the  same  speoies,  whieh  has  been 
disoDvered  in  the  ferruginous  sandstone  of  Tilgate  Forest, 
near  Cuckfield  in  Sussex,  and  is  preserved  in  Uie  valuable 
collection  of  Gideon  Hantell,  Esq.,  of  Lewes,*  together  wiA 
many  other  bones  belonging  to  the  same  species,  and  of  the 
same  size  with  those  from  Stonesfield.  The  femur  in  ques- 
tion, which  has  lost  its  head  and  lower  extremity,  measures 
in  its  smallest  part,  at  the  disUnce  of  two  feet  from  its 
extremity,  more  than  twenty  inches  in  circumference,  and 
therefore,  when  entire,  must  have  equalled  in  msgnitude 
the  femur  of  the  lai^^t  living  elephant.  To  judge  ftom  the 
dimensions  of  this  thigh-bone,  its  former  possessor  must 
have  been  twice  as  great  as  that  to  which  the  similar  bone 
in  the  Oxford  Museum  ,belonged ;  and,  if  the  total  length 
and  height  of  animals  were  in  proportion  to  the  linear  di 
mensions  of  their  aottremities,  the  beast  in  question  vrould 
have  equalled  in  he^^ht  onr  largest  elephants,  and  in  length 
ftllen  bot  little  short  of  the  lai^est  whales ;  bnl  as  the  Umgi- 
tndinal  growth  of  animals  is  not  in  so  high  a  ratio,  after 
making  some  deduction,  we  may  calculate  the  length  of  this 
reptile  fmm  Cuckfield  at  from  nxty  to  seventy  feet.' 

In  Cuvier's  opinion  Megaioaaurut  partook  of  the  struc- 
ture of  the  crocodile  and  the  monitor.  See  also  Mantell'a 
Geologtf  <if  ^uwx ;  Cuvier,  Otsemens  Fbtnlet ;  and  Geol. 
Trant.,  vol.  iii.  (2Qd  series). 

Besides  the  loc^ities  above  mentioned  we  may  notice  the 
CMicurreuce  of  this  animal  in  the  oolite  of  Normandy ;  Forest 
marble,  Caen  ;  Jura,  uear  Solotham?   (H.  Von  Meyer.) 

MEGAFODIIDA,t  Mr.  Swainson's  name  for  a  family 
of  Btuoret,  consisting  of  the  genus  Menura,  the  subgenus 
MegapodttiM,  and  the  genera  Di<^olophutt  Piophia.  and 
Cnur,  vith  the  subgenera  Cmc,  Ourax,  Ortahdot  Pendope^ 
and  Lophoeenu.  An  aeoonnt  of  Dieholophtu  will  be  foiuid 
under  toe  title  Qabiaua  ;  and  AqpAi a  is  described  under 
that  of  AoAHi.  with  the  synonym  of  Trophia  er^tatu,  an 
error  for  the  Linnean  name  PrcipAia  erepitani.  For  a  de- 
scription of  Mjknuba  see  the  article.  Megapodiut  and  the 
other  genera  are  treated  of  under  the  title  Cracidx,  Lopho- 
cenu  being  the  Galeated  CurauoiB,  but  thus  distinguished 
sul^nerioitlly  by  Mr.  Swainson: — '  Front  of  the  head  with 
an  elevated,  pear-shaped,  bom-like  protuberance.  Bill  in- 
termediate in  shape,  between  Crax  and  Ourax  Cue 
small.   Nostrils  basal,  oval  or  round.* 

Example,  Crbb  galMta, 

Tbe  genu  OnraXw  m  nstoieted  by  lb.  Swamaon,  who 
gives  Oww  ertfAro'kjfne^  as  the  ^rpe,  i^peara  to  be  the 
Ourax  M*(u  oTCuvier  and  othels. 

MEGARIAN  SCHOOL.  After  the  death  of  Socrates 
the  majority  of  his  disciples  retired  to  Megara  (Diog.  Laert 
ii.  106,  iii.  6),  where  Kuclid,  one  of  the  oldest  of  them, 
resided.  [Euclid.]  A  few  of  these  disciples  remained  at 
Megara  with  Euclid,  who  was  looked  upon  as  the  founder 
of  a  school  of  philosophy  which  is  usually  known  by  the 
name  of  Megarian.   In  ibis  achool  tbe  Eleatic .philosophy 

*  Thti  eollactioD  hai  heea  purchased      tUa  uMoa ;  aod  it  now  U  Oib  Bri- 

t  In  Mr.  SwuDMu'*  work, '  Clu«ific«tioB  of  BinU.'  Dm  vroid*  m '  Fand; 
Mw^PoAiM-  OteatfcoM:'  bat  •  UtnmlbM' miitt  ba  on  wiar  of  the  fnu. 
«li«aftbatwGieb«acniMlaiDdiealaanibbnar. 


was  taught,  modified  to  some  extent  by  the  doctrines  of 
Socrates.  The  M^arian  philosophers  maintained  that  tbe 
Supreme  Good  ms  always  the  same  and  unchangeable. 
They  were  distinguished  in  later  times  by  their  dialectic 
subtlety,  and  by  the  invention  and  solution  of  sophisms ;  on 
which  account  they  were  called  Eristici  (Ipurueoi)  ana 
Dialectioi  (^uiXfcTucol).   (Diw.  Lant..  ii.  106.) 

The  most  celebrated  of  the  successors  of  Euclid  were, 
Eubulides  of  Miletus,  who  opposed  certain  opinions  of  Aris- 
totle ;  Diodorus,  surnamed  Cronos,  vho  was  originally  of 
laasus  in  Garia,  a  pupil  of  Eubulides,  and  who  lived  in 
Egypt  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Soter ;  and  Stilpo,  who  wu 
onginally  of  Ifogn,  but  aftMvards  resided  at  the  court  o' 
Ptolemy  Soter. 

(Ritter*s  Hutory  qfAniuni  J^on^phjf^  h.  vii,  part  L, 
c.  5 ;  F.  Deydu,  De  Mtgariconan  Doettinat  Sk^  Bonn. 
1827.) 

MEOARI'MA,  the  name  proposed  by  Raflnesque  for 
those  species  of  Terebraiula  which  are  nearly  equivalve  and 
smooth,  as  T.  leevii,  T.  cratta,  &c. 

ME'GARIS,  one  of  the  political  divisions  of  antient 
Greece,  was  separated  ftom  Boeotia  on  the  north  by  the 
range  of  Mount  Citbmron,  and  f^om  Attica  on  the  east  and 
north-east  by  the  high  land-  which  descends  from  the 
north-west  boundary  of  Attica^  and  terminates  on  the  west 
side  of  the  bay  of  Eleusis  in  two  summits,  formerly  called 
Kerata,  or  tbe  Horns,  and  now  KandilL  [Attica.]  Megaris 
was  divided  fVom  the  Corinthian  territory  on  the  west  1^ 
the  Oneian  range  of  mountaiiu*  through  which  there  wece 
only  two  Toads  lirom  Corinth  into  Megaris:  one  of  these, 
called  the  Soironian  Pass,  which  is  the  steep  escarpment  of 
the  mountains  which  terminate  on  the  coast  of  the  Saronie 
gulf,  passed  by  Crommyon  (Strabo,  p.  391),  and  along  the 
side  of  the  escarpment  was  tbe  direct  road  from  Corinth  to 
Athens.  This  road  was  made  wide  enough  by  the  emperor 
Hadrian  for  two  vehicles  abreast  (Pausan.,  i.  40,  $  10).  but 
at  present  it  only  admits  a  single  vehicle,  except  in  a  few 
places  (Thiersch,  De  PEtat  Aciuel  de  la  Orice,  11  32) ;  yet 
the  road  on  the  whole  is  in  good  condition.  The  other  road, 
following  tbe  coast  of  the  Corinthian  gulf,  crossed  Uie 
Geranean  mountains,  whieh  belong  to  tbe  Oneian  range, 
and  led  to  F^i^  on  the  CorinUiian  gul£  and  thoice  into 
Bceotia. 

Tbe  extreme  breadth  of  Mqjarit,  from  Pegn  to  Nisna 

on  the  Corinthian  gulf,  is  reckoned  by  Strabo  at  120  stadia 
(p.  334) ;  and  the  area  of  the  country  is  calculated  by  Mr. 
Clinton,  from  Arrovramith's  map,  at  720  square  miles  {Ruti 
Hell;  ii,  p.  385),  which  is  about  tbe  area  of  the  county  of 
Worcester.  Megaris  is  a  rugged  and  inounbunous  country, 
and  contains  only  one  plain  of  small  extent,  in  which  the 
capital,  Megara,  was  situated.  Tbe  rocks  are  chiefly,  if  not 
entirely,  calcareous.  The  country  is  very  deficient  in  springs. 

M^axa  was  built  on  two  hills,  on  the  summit  of  each  of 
which  was  a  citadel,  named  respectively  Caria  and  Alea- 
thous.  (Paus.,  L  40,  $  5 ;  t.  42,  $  1.)  It  was  connected  with 
the  pcfft  of  Nisasa  by  two  waUfl«  which  were  built  by  tbe 
Athenian*  when  they  had  poesesswn  of  M^ara,  b.c.  461- 
445.  (lliueyd^i.  103.)  Hie  length  of  these  walls  is  sud  by 
Thucydides  (if.  66)  to  have  been  eight  stadia,  and  by  Strabo 
(p.  391}  to  have  been  eighteen  stvlia.  Pausanias  has  de- 
scribed at  considerable  length  the  public  buildinga  which 
existed  in  Megara  in  his  time ;  but  scarcely  any  remains 
of  them  can  now  be  traced.  Aocording  to  Procopius  (BdL 
Vandai.,  i.  1)  Megara  was  210  stadia  from  Athens.  Dion 
Chrysostom  calls  it  a  day's  journey.  Dodwell  reckons 
it  an  eight  hours'  journey  from  Athens.  (Cliut.  Tour,  ii. 
1 77.)  In  front  of  the  harbour  of  Nis«a  was  a  little  island 
called  Minoa,  which  was  occupied  by  the  Athenians  during 
the  Peloponneaian  war.  (Thucyd.,  iii.  51.)  Stxabo,  in  speak- 
ing oi  Hinoa,  observes,  that  *  after  passing  the  Scdronian 
rocks  we  eome  to  the  promontory  Minoa,  whieh  Ibmu  the 
port  of  Nisaa.*  This  apparent  though  not  real  diierepancjr 


qtiite  consistent  with  Minoa  being  an  island,  or  at  least  is 
by  no  means  contradictory  to  the  statement  of  Thucvdtdes 
and  Pausanias  that  it  was  an  island.  The  positions  of  Minoa 
and  Nistea  seem  to  he  satisfactorily  identified  by  Lieutenant 
Sprat  {London  Geographical  Journal,  vol.  viii.,  p.  205). 
The  port  of  Pagte  or  Pegse  on  tbe  Corinthian  gulf  was 


*  Tlw  tMdlnii'hoaU  Im.  appamtljk  ^| 
i^rA.  Digitized  by 
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1W  mly  othw  jAaoe  in  If  mcis  of  any  importance.  Trvpo- 
utoatecl  (m  the  nadftom  Paa»  to  Megan,  is  men* 
tuoed  by  Thucydides  iyr.  70)  and  Strabo  (p.  394%  and  is 
Bkid  by  Plutnrch  (Qu.  Or^  xvii^  p.  387)  to  bare  been  one  of 
Ibe  five  hainlets  imS/uu}  into  which  M^wu  was  driginally 
iivided ;  the  names  of  whidi  were,  Hertea,  Pima,  Hegara, 
Cynosaria,  Tripodiscus. 

According  to  the  traditions  preserved  byPausaoias  (i.  39. 
|4,  5),  Car,  the  son  of  Pborooeus,  originally  reigned  at 
Megara.  and  was  succeeded,  after  the  lapse  of  twelve 

E Derations,  by  Lelex,  who  gave  to  the  people  tbe  name  of 
l^ea.  Lelex  was  succeeded  by  Gleson,  and  Cleson  by 
Pyhs.  Bv  the  marriage  of  Pylas  with  tbe  daughtw  of 
Psadioii.  Meeam  became  annexed  to  Attica ;  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  M^aris  in  early  ttnwi  bekinged  to  Attica, 
UDce  it  is  representeo  on  the  best  authorihr  that  Megaris 
formed  one  of  the  four  aotient  divisions  of  Attica.  On  the 
death  of  Pandion,  H^aris  Ml  to  the  lot  of  his  son  Nisus ; 
but  it  was  wrested  from  the  Athenians  during  tbe  reign  of 
Codrus,  when  the  Doriana  invaded  Attica.  A  Corinthian 
colony  was  settled  at  Megara,  and  the  country  was  from 
this  time  regarded  as  a  Dorian  state.  It  remained  for  some 
time  subject  to  Corinth ;  but  it  afterwards  asserted  its  inde- 
pendence, but  at  what  time  is  uncertain.  Its  wealth  and 
pow«-  rapidly  increased,  as  is  evident  from  the  numerous 
colonies  which  it  planted,  of  which  the  most  important  were 
Selymbrta,  Cbalcedon,  and  Byzantium,  on  the  Bosporus  and 
tbe  Propontis,  and  Hyblsan  Megara  in  Sicily.  The  navy 
of  Megara  was  once  powerful  enough  to  cope  with  that  of 
Athens ;  and  it  was  only  alter  a  \aa%  and  obstinate  sbiiggle 
that  the  Athenians  were  enabled  to  reoover  the  island  of 
Satomis,  which  had  been  seized  by  the  Uegarians. 

The  government  was  originally  in  the  hands  of  the  great 
Dorian  landholders ;  but  they  were  de|Mived  of  their  power 
hy  The^enes,  who  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  popular 
per^,  and  obtuned  the  sovereignty,  about  B.&  620.  He 
adomed  the  city  with  several  public  buildings.  (Paus.,  i.  40, 
41.)  He  married  his  daujihter  to  Cylon,  who  was  assisted 
^him  in  his  attempt  to  usurp  the  government  of  Athens. 
<Tbucyd^  i.  126.)  Tbeagenes  was  at  length  expelled  from 
U^ata;  and  shortly  afterwards  a  most  violent  struggle 
arose  between  the  aristocratic  and  democratic  parties,  of 
which  a  vivid  picture  is  drawn  in  the  poems  of  Theognis,  a 
native  Megara.  who  appears  to  have  been  born  shortly 
befbre  the  death  of  S<Aoa,  and  to  have  lived  down  to  the 
beEjnning  of  the  Persian  wars. 

For  some  time  after  the  Persian  wars  Megara  appears  to 
have  been  oonstantty  engaged  in  war  with  Corinth ;  and 
her  enmity  to  Corinth  was  the  occanon  of  her  forming  an 
alliance  with  Athem^  about  b  c.  461.  (Thuc,  i.  103.) 
Athenian  gwrrisons  were  placed  in  Megara  and  Pegs ;  but 
six  yean  afterwards  the  Megarians  renounced  their  alli- 
ance wiih  Athens,  and  put  to  death  the  Athenian  garrison 
at  M^ara  (Thuc^  1 114.)  In  the  seventh  year  of  the  Pe- 
kiponnesian  war  the  democratic  party  fbrmed  a  plan  for 
surrendering  tbe  citv  to  Athens,  which  was  defeated  by 
the  arrival  of  Brssidas  with  a  Lacedsemonian  force.  We 
read  little  more  of  Megara  in  Grecian  history.  In  b-c.  357, 
democracy  was  again  the  established  constitution.  (Diod., 
XV.  40.)  M^ara  was  Uken  and  almost  destroyed  by  De- 
naetrios ;  it  was  also  taken  by  the  Romans  under  Metellus 
(Fan&,  vii.  IS,  $  4) ;  it  suffered  greatly  in  the  invasion  of 
Alaric  (Proeop..  BelL  Vmd^  i.  1) ;  and  its  ruin  was  oom- 
idetad  hj-tba  Venetiaos  in  1687. 


CaiDorilcguii. 
BrftUi Hbwuiiu  Acudibs. 

MKGASn'RA,  Mr.  Lea's  nune  fbr  a  pupifbrm,  tenes- 
h^  testaeeous  UK^usk,  r«narkable  for  the  lengUi  of  the 
spire  of  its  sbcAl,  whidi  oonsisti  <A  twentf-three  close-set, 
aaiTDw,  gradually  increasing  whorls,  wMoh  he  thus  eharac 
tsrisas  Kenerically  :— 

Sleadavste:  apertme  nearly  oval,  below  rounded; 
«ai|;ins  reflected,  above  di^oined;  columella  many-folded, 
Mow  entire,  not  effiuo. 
Mmal  unknown. 


This  genus,  which  is  clos^y  anateoua  to  the  geetara 
Bulinta,  Pupa,  and  Juriculot  aeaamng  to  Mr.  LiBa,  is 
fbunded  on  a  single  species,  Megaipira  Rutchmbergiana, 

Dmription.  Shell  5ubcylmvical,turrited,  thickly  striate^ 
brownish,  with  longitudinal  reddish-brown  spots,  having  a 
solid  apmt;  whorls  twenty-three,  rather  flatteiied;  spire 
obtuse  at  the  apex;  columella  with  four  folds;  ont«  lip 
reflected. 


U e([upln  Rnicbaiibeigiaiia.  (L«^) 

MEOA'STHENES  lived  in  the  time  of  Seleucus  Ni- 
cator,  king  of  Syria,  who  sent  him  on  an  Mnbawy  to  PaU- 
bothia,  the  capital  of  Sandraeottus,  king  of  the  Prasii.  The 
terriiMies  of  Sandracottns  were  on  toe  Ganges  and  the 
Jumna.  Megasthenes  stayed  in  India  severs!  years,  and  on 
his  return  recorded  his  observations  in  a  work  entitled  *  In* 
dica.'  Of  this  work,  which  is  unfortunately  lost,  there  are 
extracts  in  Strsbo,  Arrian,  and  i£lian.  Though  Strabo  has 
on  several  occasions  expressed  an  unfavourable  opinion  of 
the  trustworthiness  of  tne  author,  it  is  quite  certain  that 
the  work  contained  much  valuable  information  which  was 
then  entirely  new  to  the  Greeks.  Megasthenes  gave  the 
first  account  of  Trapobane,  or  Ceylon. 

MEGA'STOMA.  [Shrikbs.] 

MEGATHE'RIID.^,  Megatheroida  of  Owen,  who  in- 
cludes under  tbe  family  tlw  following  genera  of  extinct 
Edentata,  viz.  Megatherium,  MegaJmyx,  Glo»toth»ium, 
Mytodoa,  and  SctUdolherium,  all  m  which  have  as  yet  been 
found  in  America  oAly. 

M^therium.  <Cuvier.) 
A  gigantic  extinct  mammiferous  quadruped,  more  nearly 
allied  to  the  Ant-eaters  and  Sloths  than  to  the  Armadillos. 
The  dental  formula  cannot  be  definitely  stated,  because 
the  number  of  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw  is  not  known.  The 
upper  jaw,  as  Mr.  Owen  has  shown,  contains  five  on  each 
side,  and  from  tbe  analofiy  of  Scelidotkerium  it  may  be 
conjectured  that  Megatherium  hod  only  four  teeth  on  each 
side  in  the  lower  jaw.   In  that  case  the  formula  would  be 

,   .       0         .      0       ,  6-5 
IncisQis       canmes  ^;  mours        s  18 

Cuvier  pointed  out  the  skull  of  this  animal  as  very  much 
resembling  that  of  the  Sloths,  but  observed  that  tbe  rest  of 
the  skeleton  bore  a  relationship  partly  to  the  Sloths  and 
partly  to  ibe  Ant-eaters.  The  Madrid  specimen  was  for  a 
long  time  the  principal,  if  not  tbe  only  source  of  information 
with  regard  to  the  genus,  and  as  Mr.  Clift  remarks  in  his 
paper,  to  which  we  shall  presently  allude  more  largely,* 
that  magnificent  though  imperfect  skeleton  had  remained 
for  the  last  century  altogether  unique.  *  Very  few  addi- 
tional specimens,*  says  that  able  osteologist, '  appear  to  have 
been  sent  to  Europe,  and  no  other  cabinet  save  the  solitary 
one  at  Madrid  possessed  (as  for  as  I  am  able  to  learn)  a 
single  intelligible  fragment  which  oould  with  certainty  be 
assigned  to  this  groat  unknown.*  The  seal  and  energy 
Sir  Woodbine  Paridi  have  added  greatly  to  tbe  materials 
for  arriving  at  a  just  conelnuon  as  to  the  proper  place  of 
this  animal  in  the  series;  and  the  history  of  the  M^athe- 
rium  may  now  be  considered  to  be  complete. 

According  to  the  description  of  Don  Joseph  Garriga,t 
Spain  possessed  considerable  parts  of  at  least  three  dif- 
ferent skeletons.  The  first  and  most  complete  is  that  which 
is  preserved  in  the  royal  cabinet  at  Madrid.  This  was  sent 
over  in  1789,  by  the  Marquis  of  Loreto.  viceroy  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  with  a  notice  stating  that  it  was  found  on  the 
hanks  of  the  river  Luxsn,  west-south-west  of  Buenos 
Ayres.  In  1 795  a  second  arrived  firom  Lima,  and  other 
portions,  probably  not  vetv  considerable,  were  possessed  by 
rk^r  Fernando  Sdo,  who  bad  received  them  as  a  inesen. 
from  a  la^  'who  had  come  f^om  Paraguay.  According  to 
MM.  Pander  and  D' Alton,  they  were  unable  in  1818  to  find 
any  traces  of  the  Lima  specimen,  or  that  which  had  be- 
longed to  Fernando  Soio. 

*  ■  Soma  kocoant  of  tlM  Renuin*  uf  Am  Mentherfam  Hnt  to  Etsland  tnm 
BoMKw  AyiM.  by  WoodbtM  PuUi,  Inn.,  Ew].,  F.Q.&.  F.ILS.,'  (7  Williui 
GUft,  Eaq.,  F.as.,F.B.S. 

I  *  DMcrindoa  del  Mqaeletto  da  on  qiudmpado  muj  corpolmto  t  imn  qoe  » 
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Ttrt  tvtOaiAs  eoUeoted  hy  Sir  Woodbine  Parish  were 
fbund  in  the  river  SRlado,  which  rubs  through  the  flat  aUu- 
\ia\  plains  (the  Pampas)  to  the  eouth  of  the  city  of  Buenos 
Af  res,  after  a  succession  of  three  unusually  dry  seasons, 
*  which  lowered  the  waters  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  and 
exposed  pari  of  the  pelvis  to  view,  as  it  stood  upright  in  tbe 
bottotn  of  the  river.*  This  and  other  parts,  having  been 
carried  to  Buenos  Ayres  by  the  country  peoplei  were 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  Sir  Woodbine  Parish  by  Dun 
Hilario  Sosa,  the  owner  of  the  property  on  which  the  bones 
weie  found.  A  Airtber  inquiry  was  instituted  by  Sir  Wood- 
bine Parish,  and,  on  his  application,  the  governor,  Don 
Manuel  Rosas,  granted  assistance,  the  result  of  which  was 
the  discovery  of  the  remains  of  two  othar  skeletuns  on  his 
excellency's  properties  of  Las  Averiasand  Villanueva;  the 
one  to  tha  north,  the  other  to  the  south  of  the  Salado,  but 


at  no  gTMt  diatanoe  fh>m  the  place  where  the  first  had  beet 
found.  '  An  immeDse  shell  or  case  was  found  with  tbe 
renMuns  discovered  on  the  properties  of  Don  Manuel,  por- 
tions of  which  Were  brought  to  this  country,  but  most  of 
the  bonn  assooiated  with  the  shell  crumbled  to  pieces  after 
exposure  t«  the  air,*  and  the  broken  portions  preserved  had 
not  been  sufficiently  made  out,  when  Ur.Clifl  published  his 
raemoir»  to  enable  that  zoologist  to  describe  them  satisfac- 
torily ;  but  he  gives  very  accurate  figures  of  a  portion  of  the 
shell. 

The  cuts  here  given  will  convey  to  the  reader  more  accu* 
rately  than  words  tbe  osseous  structure  of  this  enormous 
animal,  which,  when  full  grown,  must  have  been  more  than 
fourteen  ftet  long  including  -the  tail,  and  upwards  of  eight 
feet  in  height. 


SkalMoD  of  Hflgntbarium.  (Clifl.) 


The  simple  outline  (from  Pandurand  D' Alton)  shows  the 
latent  of  the  skeleton  at  Madrid.  The  ])ale  tint  expresses 
the  axtent  of  corresponding  parts  sent  to  England  by  Sir 


Woodbine  Parish.   The  dark  tint  shows  the  additioiiA 

parts,  which  arc  deficient  in  the  Madrid  skeletoD.  {Qeo. 
Traru.) 


Seal*  of  S  fM-t. 

iflliliaMlunexnIwitawiUuinniit  a  M«t  than  m»  of  tba  bMd  ukI  Mtonor  ud  porieibc 
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B<M  arte  prtvb  aT  Mmttherinn, .liiuvkrvd  by  ^ir  Wuodblnfl  Fariih,  now 
■  tlnM>MH  vt  tbm  Rojal  Colbite  oT  liiirKfionii,  Unuluu.  TU^  buaaaof  the 
vfl  hifld  ltf  aud  uTcnl  of  Untie  at  ih.-  fiwt  iire  realurp.!  iiKu-Iy  lo  thetr  oatund 
I'tf.  (nr.  Bucklnnf).'  Hriilgewatr  TTvuti-e.') 


UafMl  pkakBH  i«  Hcfatheitum.  oati-Caatth  uioMl  tlia.  (OHft.) 


Tooth  at  MrgatliMftun,  oM-thM  oatuni  (.CUfl.} 


Tke  thi);b-boDS  tw  twice  th«  thickneu  of  that  of  the 
brgnt  «lepfauit;  the  fbre-Jbot  mutt  have  measured  more 
tfaiD  a  yiiM  in  leogth,  and  more  tbaa  twelve  incbei  in 
width,  and  vaa  termiaated  by  an  enormoui  claw,  and  the 
width  of  the  upper  part  of  the  tail  could  not  hate  heen  leu 
than  twD  feeL  The  following  comparative  meaaurementH, 
famished  hj  Mr.  CUft,  will  be  found  in  Sir  Woodbine 
Putih*«  interesting  fortheoming  work,*  where  a  highly 
dtnaeteriitic  figure  of  the  ikeleton,  drawn  from  the  original 
booet,  noder  Mr.  Clift'a  superintendence,  shows  the  parts 
whiali  are  wanting. 

Blephwt.  IfrmUMriiia. 

It   in.      n.  in.  ' 

The  expanuon  of  tbe  ossa  ilia  .       .38  51 

Breadth  of  tbe  largest  raudal  vertebra  0    7  19 

CircumferMioe  <^  middle  of  femur  .10  3  2 

Length  of  the  oa  ealois    .  .    0   7i  1  S 

The  whole  of  the  structure  of  this  extinct  animal  is 
•dtnirablv  adapted  for  digging  the  earth  no  as  lo  enable 
it  to  obtain  tbe  succulent  roots,  which,  in  all  proba- 
bility, constituted  the  principal  part  of  its  fuod.  The  snout 
of  lin  aninal  appears  to  bare  terminated  in  a  short  pro- 

*  'BanotAytM  udth*  Provinew  ol  the  Riode  U  Plata,'  8n„  Londoa. 


boaeis,  which  mutt  have  borne  a  good  deal  of  farmMnw 
in  f  ta  proportioDi  to  that  of  the  modern  Tapin. 

We  have  seen  that  an  immense  abell  or  ease  accompanied 
the  nraains  discovered  to  the  north  and  the  south  of  the 
river  Salado ;  and  .Dr.  Buckland  was  led  to  suppose,  not 
without  considerable  apparent  ground  for  the  opinion, 
that  this  shell  was  the  armour  that  protected  the  Mega* 
iheriwn- 

*  The  siEe  of  the  Megatherium,'  says  Dr.  Buckland,  in 
his 'Bridgewater  Treatise,'  'exceeds  that  of  the  existing 
Edentata,  to  which  it  is  most  nearly  allied,  in  a  greater  de- 
gree than  any  other  fossil  animal  exceeds  its  nearest  living 
congeners.  With  the  head  and  shoulders  of  a  Sloth,  it  com- 
bined in  its  legs  and  feet  an  admixture  of  the  characters  of 
the  Ant-Bater,  the  Armadillo,  and  the  Chlamyphorus;  it 

grobably  also  still  further  resembled  the  Armadillo  and 
'hlamyphoruB,  in  being  cased  with  a  bony  coat  of  armour. 
Its  haunches  were  more  than  five  feet  wide,  and  its  body 
twelve  feet  long  and  eight  feet  high  ;*  its  feet  were  a  yard 
in  length,  and  terminated  by  moat  gigantic  olaws :  its  tail 
was  probably  clad  in  armour,  and  much  larger  than  tbe 
tail  of  any  other  beast  among  extinct  or  living  terrestritd 
Mammalia.  Thus  heavily  constructed,  and  ponderously 
aecoutred,  it  could  neither  run,  nor  leap,  nor  climb,  nor 
burrow  under  the  ground,  and  in  all  its  movements  must 
have  heen  necessarily  slow  ;  but  what  need  of  rapid  locomo- 
tion  to  an  animal  whose  occupation  of  digging  roots  for  food 
was  almost  stationary?  And  what  need  of  speed  for  Hight 
from  foes,  to  a  creatuie  whose  giant  carcass  was  encased 
in  an  impenetrable  cuirass,  and  who,  by  a  single  pat  of  his 
paw,  or  lash  of  his  tail,  could  in  an  instant  have  demolished 
the  Couguar  or  the  Crocodile  ?  Secure  within  tbe  panoply 
of  his  bony  armour,  where  was  tbe  enemy  that  would  dare 
enoounier  this  Leviathan  of  the  Pampas  ?'  or  in  what  more 
powerful  creature  can  we  find  the  cause  that  has  effected 
the  extirpation  of  his  race?  His  entire  frame  was  an  ap- 
paratus of  colossal  mtichanism.  adapted  exactly  to  the  work 
it  had  to  do ;  strong  and  ponderous,  in  proportion  as  this 
work  was  heavy,  and  calculated  to  be  the  vehicle  of  life  and 
enjoyment  to  a  gigantic  race  of  quadrupeds,  which,  thougb 
they  have  ceased  to  be  counted  among  the  living  inhabit- 
ants of  our  planet,  have,  in  their  fossil  bones,  left  behind 
them  imperishable  monuments  of  tbe  consummate  skill  with 
which  they  were  constructed.  Each  limb  and  fragment  of 
a  limb  forming  co-ordinate  parts  of  a  well  adjusted  and  per- 
fect whole;  and  through  all  their  deviations  from  tbe  form 
and  proportion  of  the  limbs  of  other  quadrupeds,  affbrding 
flretth  proofs  of  the  infinitely  varied  and  inexhaustible  con- 
trivances of  creative  wisdom.*  Much  of  this  eloquent  pas- 
sage is  unansailable:  but  Professor  Owen  has  demonstrated 
most  clearly,  and,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  to  tbe  entire 
satisfaction  of  Dr.  Buckland  himself,  that  the  tessellated 
shell  or  rase  found  with  the  Salado  remains  did  not  belong 
to  the  Megatherium,  whose  tegumentary  covering  seems 
to  have  been  not  unlike  that  of  the  Ant-eaters  and  Sloths, 
but  to  a  Dasvpodoid  or  Armadillo-like  gigantic  extinct  ani 
mal,  to  which  Mr.  Owen  has  assigned  the  name  of  Glyp' 
iodnn,  whose  hind-foot,  like  the  fore,  appears  to  be  expressly 
modified  to  form  a  base  to  a  column  oesiined  to  support  an 
enormous  incumbent  weight ;  whilst  in  the  Megatherium 
the  toes  were  f^  to  he  developed  into  long  and  compressed 
claws,  such  as  form  the  compensating  weapons  of  aefence 
of  the  hair-clad  Sloths  and  Ant-eaters.   Mr.  Owen,  in  bis 

Saper  read  to  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  entitled  'A 
escriplion  of  a  tooth  and  part  of  the  skeleton  of  the  Glyp- 
todon,  a  large  quadruped  of  the  Edentate  order,  to  which 
belongs  the  tessellated  bony  armour  figured  by  Mr.  Clift 
in  his  "  Memoir  on  the  remams  of  the  Mei^atharium  brought 
to  England  hv  Sir  Woodbine  Parish,"  showed  that  thepor- 
tions  of  tessellated  armour  described  and  figured  by  Weiss 
{Berlin  Trant.,  1827)  are  identical  in  structure  with  those 
brought  to  England  by  Sir  Woodbine  Parish,  and  that  tbe 
bones  which  were  found  with  the  armour  in  both  cases  are 
the  same  in  their  characters,  ana  therefore  that  they  be- 
longed to  animals  specifically  identical.  He  next  entered 
upon  the  inquiry.  Had  the  Megatherium  a  bony  armour? 
and  he  concluded,  from  a  comparison  of  its  skeleton  with 
that  of  tbe  Armaidillos,  that  it  had  not.  In  tbe  pelvic  of 
the  Armadillo  there  are  twelve  sacral  vertebne  anchylosed 
together,  and  the  spines  of  the  vertebrse  are  greatly  de- 
veloped anterio-poBterioriy,  forming  a  continuous  vertical 
ridge  of  bone,  bearii^  immediately  the  aupdrincumbeot 
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wtif^t  In  die  M^athere  the  lacnl  vertebne  ue  only 
four  in  number,  and  are  not  anchyloied,  and  tbe  ipinoui 
proeeMea  are  oomparatirely  small,  not  locked  tt^tber,  as 
in  the  ArmadUlos.  but  separated  hj  intemls  as  in  the 
Sloths.  In  tbe  Armases,  thiB  weipit  of  the  eoirasa  is 
tnasferrad  from  the  Henim  to  the  tbif^-bones  by  two 
poinu  on  eaoh  nde.  One  of  them,  the  iiehium.  is  vachj- 
loaed  to  tbe  posterior  part  of  tbe  sacrum,  the  other  point  is 
formed  bv  the  eonversion  of  the  iliac  bone  into  a  stout  three- 
sided  beam  passing  straight  from  the  this^jMOt  to  abut 
against  the  anterior  part  of  the  sacrum,  where  the  weif^t 
of  the  shell  is  greatest,  a  structure  which  is  wanting  in  tbe 
H^theie.  In  no  species  of  Armadillo  is  the  ilium  ex- 
panded, while  in  the  Megathere  it  is  greatly  developed, 
resembling  that  of  the  Elephant  in  size,  form,  and  position ; 
and  among  the  Edentata  tbe  nearest  approach  in  this  por- 
tion of  the  skeleton  is  to  be  found  among  the  Sloths  and 
Ant-eaters.  The  most  striking  point  however  in  the  struo- ; 
ture  of  the  Armadillos,  with  reference  to  the  support  of  a 
bony  covering,  is  tbe  remarkable  prodoetioDof  apart  of  tbe 
vertebra  from  ^mve  the  anterior  artieular  process  on  each 
side,  in  a  straight  direction  upwards,  outwaroB,  and  forwards, 
to  nearly  the  level  of  the  true  spinous  processes.  Now 
these  oblique  processes,  which  are  developed  only  in  tbe 
hnioated  Edentata,  beautifully  correspond  in  form  and  use 
with  tbe  tie-beuers  in  the  architecture  of  a  roof;  and  are  en- 
tirely wanting  in  the  Mesathere,  the  structure  of  this  part 
of  the  vertebral  column  of  that  animal  corresponding  with 
the  character  of  the  vertebrse  of  the  hair-clad  Sloths  and 
Ant-eaters.  Mr.  Owen  noticed  other  supposed  adaptations 
in  the  skeleton  of  tbe  Megathere  to  sustain  a  bony  covering, 
as  the  breadth  of  the  ribs,  but  the  ribs  of  the  Sloths  and 
Ant-eaters  are  broader  than  those  of  the  Armadillos. 

The  paper  contained  a  tabular  account  of  the  discovery  of 
twelve  skeletons  of  the  Megathere,  and  in  no  instance  did 
any  portum  of  bony  armour  occur  with  or  near  the  bone.* 
A  notice  was  also  «ven  of  the  remains  of  a  Gl^ptodon. 
found  in  the  left  hank  of  the  Pedemal  before  its  juneiiou 
with  tbe  Sala,  an  afBuent  of  tbe  Rio  Santo,  near  Monte 
Video,  and  preserved  in  the  museum  of  that  town.  From 
die  accounts  which  have  been  given  of  these  remains,  they 
appear  to  have  belonged  to  the  same  species  as  that  de- 
scribed in  the  paper.  An  allusion  was  also  made  to  some 
portions  of  bony  armour  obtained  in  the  Rio  Seco,  in  the 
Bands  Oriental,  and  similar  in  structure  to  the  specimen  of 
tbe  Pedernal.  One  of  tbe  portions  was  the  covering  for 
tbe  tail.  It  was  hollow  to  its  extremity,  and  presented  in 
its  concavity  vestiges  of  caudal  vertebm  very  distant  from 
each  other. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Owen  observes,  that  having  brought 
together  evidence  of  the  remains  of  Bve  specimens  (found 
in  tbe  Rio  Seco,  Rio  Janeiro,  VUlanueva,  Pedernal,  and 
the  Banda  Oriental)  of  a  large  Edentate  species  undoubtedly 
covered  with  armour,  and  more  or  less  correspradtng  witn 
the  characters  of  tbe  Glyptodon,  and  having  established  the 
characters  of  that  genus  on  .both  dentary  and  locomotive 
organs ;  he  trusts  at  the  same  time  that  he  has  vindicated 
the  opinion  of  Cuvier  with  reference  to  the  Megathere,  by 
proving  it  to  be,  by  its  tegumentary  covering  as  well  as  its 
osseous  system,  more  nearly  allied  to  the  Ant-eaters  and 
Sloths  than  to  the  Armadillos.   {Oeol.  Proc.,  1839.) 

May  we  venture  a  suggestion  as  to  the  immediate  probsr 
ble  cause  of  the  extinction  of  these  and  other  gigantic 
quadrupeds  whose  remains  are  found  in  America?  The 
southern  parts  of  that  great  continent  are  even  now  sulyect 
lO  long  continued  droughts,  sometimes  lasting  for  three 
years  in  succession,  and  bringing  destruction  on  the  cattle ; 
and,  indeed,  the  discovery  of  tbe  remains  collected  by  Sir 
Woodbine  Parish  was  owing  to  a  succession  of  unusually 
dry  seasons,  as  we  have  seen.  The  upright  position  of  most 
of  these  skeletons  found  in  situ,  with  the  ponderous  verte- 
brse and  bones  of  the  pelvis  in  their  natural  situation,  indi- 
cates that  the  animal  must  have  been  boj^ed  in  adhesive 
mud  sufficiently  firm  to  uphold  the  ponderous  bones  after 

•  Sit  VoodUiw  hit«h  hu  Jut  now  (tity  99,  1839)  kindly  commnaieated 
to  a*  K  Mwr  na«4ved  by  him.  iiiriiv  Inbrmuioii  of  th»  discover;  at  an  aimoat 
«DtlK  ■fcaloton  of  an  adnit  if«yaM«nm  on  iha  baukiorHieKiodr  laMatanca. 
with  all  tbe  wrtebia  of  the  bodj,  all  tlia  rUn,  all  ih«  teet'i.  die  hmd,  aud  the 
lajp.  In  nhoi  t,  with  tb«  whale  oTuia  txoiei  oxerpt  th«  tail  and  oo«  Ibot.  CIom 
to  It  waa  iba  tkeLotoa  of  a '  Tatm  fllpM/Mfw'  i01)-pUdou  pn)i«bly  with  its 
bony  ainiMT  Vimpli'ta.  Tlieie  wai  alao  KiDiid  a  Taty  mati  and  perfect  iStga- 
(*ai4aat.whlchviiMhmbeanonl*JimbarBattlieepadiof  d««tnieth».  No 
■aoUio  IsBMloirfanrtneMDf  biMijr  ununr  or  ihall  abovt  tba  ifaMfiUria. 
In  tfaa  old  animal  ooly  oon  foot  UwanUu.  It  baa  baaa  auMoatad  that  Uw  ao- 
•0*4  fffiBi  if «sttai«w      poMUilybs  R  ikolotoa  of  AM^^ 


the  decomposition  of  the  soft  parts.  A  long  continued 
drought  would  naturally  have  brought  tbaae  extract  ani< 
mals  from  the  drained  and  pardted  oHintcy  to  the  rivers, 
dwindled,  by  Uw  eontinaad  dry  seasons,  to  a  slendv  stream 
miming  between  exteosm  mud  bank^  in  which  these  gi- 
gaotie  quadrapedt  may  have  beenengalfcdinthnraiixioui 
eflbrti  to  reach  the  water.* 

Hegahmyx.  (JdEersoo.) 

tinder  this  name  Mr.  Jeflbnon,  formerly  President  a* 
the  United  States,  described,  from  aome  bonias  found  in  ca- 
verns in  the  west  of  Virginia,  an  extinct  mammiforona 
animal,  which  be  considered  to  be  camivonMis.  The  bones 
on  which  bis  description  was  founded  were,  a  small  fragment 
of  a  femur  or  a  humerus,  a  compLele  radius,  an  ulna  com- 
plete but  broken  in  two,  three  claws,t  and  half  a  dozen 
other  bones  of  the  foot. 

FroiQ  the  materials  above  mentioned,  and  on  comparison 
with  the  analogous  bones  in  tbe  Uon,  Mr.  Jeflforson  came 
to  tbe  condusion  that  the  MegaUmux  must  have  been  up- 
wards'  of  five  feet  in  heig:ht,  that  it  must  have  weished 
neariy  nine  hundred  poun^  that  it  was  tbe  largest  of  Un- 
guicnlated  uimals,  and  that  it  was  probably  ma  enemy  of 
the  Mastodon  of  the  Ohio,  as  tbe  lion  is  of  the  Elephant 
When  once  a  theory  takes  possession  of  the  human  mind, 
there  is  generally  no  want  of  materials  to  confirm  it  in  the 
imagination  of  the  theorist  Thus  Mr.  Jefferson  appeals  to 
ceartain  figures  resembling  a  Lion  mentioned  by  the  most 
antient  historians  of  the  Anglo-Americans  as  visible  on  a 
rock  at  tbe  mouth  of  the  Kanhawa,  a  branch  the  Ohio, 
which  mtut  have  been  traced  by  tbe  hands  of  the  Indisns 
from  their  rudeness ;  and  to  the  accounts  of  travellers,  some 
of  them  then  living,  who  bad  beard  during  tbe  night  fright- 
ful roarings  which  terrified  the  dogs  and  the  horses ;  and 
he  asks  ii  they  do  not  prove  the  existence  of  some  great 
unknown  carnivorous  speDies  in  the  interior  ot  America, 
and  wlwther  this  redonbtaUe  animal  may  not  have  been 
X\»M»gaionyxf 

Dr.  WisUr,  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  Univendty  of 
Philadelphia,  subsequently  perceived  some  analogy  between 
the  bones  of  the  fossil  foot  of  Jefferson's  animal  and  similar 
bones  in  the  foot  of  the  Sloth,  without  other  aid  than  Dau- 
henton's  description. 

Cuvier,  who  saw  at  once  the  true  analogies  of  the  animal, 
and  was  ridiculed  for  his  opinion  by  Faujas  de  St.  Fondj 
who  mistook  the  clear-sightedness  of  that  great  zoologist 
for  the  blindness  of  one  who  would  constrain  nature  to 
bend  to  the  iactitiotis  classification  of  an  artificial  system, 
obtained  casts  of  the  hones  indicated  by  Jeffiorson  from 
Mr.  Peale  of  PhUadelphia,  and  was  afterwards  furnished  by 
M.  Palisot  de  Beauvois  with  two  morceaux  found  in  tbe 
same  cavern  where  Jefferson's  specinwna  were  discovered 
fmrtunatdy  one  of  these  was  a  tooth.  With  these  addi- 
tional materials  Cuvier  completed  his  labours,  and  satis- 
foctorily  showed  that  tbe  Megalonyx  belonged  to  the  Eden- 
tata. 

Mr.  Owen,  in  his  descri^ption  of  his  genus  Mvtodon,  says, 
'The  greater  part  of  Cuvier's  chapter  on  Megalonyx  is  de- 
voted to  the  beautiful  and  justly  celebrated  reasoning  on  the 
ungueal  phalanx,  whereby  it  is  proved  to  h^ng  not  to  a 
gigantic  Carnivore  of  the  Lion  kind,  as  Jeffisrson  supposed, 
but  to  the  less  formidable  order  of  Edentate  quadrupeds; 
and  Cuvier,  in  reference  to  the  tooth, — the  part  on  which 
alone  a  generic  character  could  have  been  founded, — merely 
observes  that  it  resembles  at  least  as  much  the  teeth  of  one 
i  of  Uie  great  Armadilhw  as  it  does  those  of  the  Slodis.  In 
the  last  edition  of  the  "R^e  Animal"  Cuvier  introduces 
the  MatatAerium  and  Megalonyx  between  the  Sloths  and 
Armadillos,  but  alludes  to  no  other  diflbcenoe  between  tbe 
two  genera  than  that  of  size,— "I'antre,  le  if^tJoime,  est 
un  peu  moindre.*'  Some  systematic  naturalists,  as  Desma- 
resl  and  Fischer,  have  therefore  suppressed  the  genus,  and 
made  the  Megalonyx  a  species  of  Megatherium,  under  tbe 
name  of  Megatherium  Jeffersonii.   The  dental  charactm 

•  Mr.  Pannu  atata*  that  he  was  inlnrmed  by  an  aye-witnna,  thai  duing  Iha 
'       *or«'  thr  cattle  in  hardii  of  thouwDda  rained  ioto  the  Parana,  and  beiiiV 
!  exhaiut«d  bv  hanfer,  thry  were  unabk-  to  cr'.wl  op  ih.-  muddy  baiiki,  and  wna 
1  dTDiriied.  (ViM/ngtt  of  the  Advmtm  mtd  Btagtt  Utvuen  the  j/tnri  IKIB  oa' 
I  1^.'  Tol.  ul.,  1839-)   SitWogdbiae  Panih  lava,  'In  the  laat  great  dfoo^ 
whii-h  contlnuad  dnrlDg  the  lumnier*  of  1830,  Sl,  and  3S.  it  waa  oalctilaiad  uat 
tram  a  millioo  and  a  half  to  t*  i  milHuDi  of  animali  died !— the  butdfr*  'if  all 
I  the  lakea  and  atraamlota  (n  thr  proi^noe  were  low  afterwardi  whito  irith  then 

bonea.'  li^Biuaot  AyrtiM4  Ik,  PntiMtni^tM*  Uodtia  Plata,  »n-,l8a».\ 
I     t  Tfao  tuftwid  pMlau  01  tfegakayx  ia  maalk  nm  aryMnaaiat  than  UmI 
-  "  "     uilitized  by  Vj  QO^^IC 
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of  the  gsam  MtgaOertmn  are  kid  down  by  Fischer,  as 

0  4—4 
itVsm  I — "  Dent,  vrim.  et  Ian.  -r  ;  molaim  - — obdueti, 

tritorat;  ecnonide  nue  planfi  transversim  auleati,  nunc 
medio  oeavatft  marginulis  prominulis.**  That  Megalonyx 
had  the  same  number  of  molues  as  Mtgatfuriim  (suppos- 
ing that  number  in  the  H^thare  to  m  eorraetly  stated, 
which  it  is  not)  is  here  assumed  from  analogy,  for  neither 
Jefferson,  Wistar.  nor  Cuvier,— the  authorities  tat  Mego- 
bmtfT  quoted  by  Fischer, — possessed  other  means  of  know- 
ing the  dentition  of  that  animal  than  were  aSurded  by  the 
fragment  of  a  single  tooth.*  (Owen,  in  Zoology  qf  H.  M.  S. 
Beagh.) 

The  same  authw  {loc.  ci/.)adds,  'With  respect  to  existing 
Mammalia,  most  naturalists  of  the  present  day  seem  to  be 
unanimous  as  to  the  convenience  at  least  of  founding  a  generic 
or  sub^enerio  distinction  on  well-marked  modifications  in 
the  form  and  structure  of  the  teeth,  although  they  may  cor- 
respond in  number  and  kind,  in  proof  of  which  it  needs  only 
to  peruse  the  pages  of  a  SysteTna  Sfammalium  which  relate 
to  the  distribution  of  the  Rodent  order.  Aooording  to  this 
mode  of  viewing  the  logical  abstractions  under  which  species 
are  grouped  together,  the  extinct  Edentate  Mammal  disco- 
vered by  Jefferson  must  be  referred  toa  ^nus  distinct  from 
Meg<Uherium,  and  for  which  the  term  Megalam/x  should 
be  retained.  This  will  be  sufficiently  evident  by  comparing 
the  descriptions  given  by  Cuvier  of  one  of  the  teeth  of  Me- 
saionyx  Jefftrionu,  and  by  Dr.  Harlan  of  a  tooth  of  his 
Megalonyx  laqueahu,  with  those  of  the  Megatherium 
«hich  have  been  published  by  Mr.  Clift.  The  fingment  of 
the  molar  tooth  of  the  Megalonyx  Jeffersonii,  described 
and  figured  in  the  *  Ossemens  Fossile»,'  seems  to  have  been 
implanted  in  ihe  jaw  like  the  teeth  of  the  Megatherium  by 
a  simple  hollow  base,  similar  in  form  and  size  to  the  pro- 
truded crown :  its  structure  Cuvier  describes  as  consisting 
of  a  f»ntral  ^linder  of  bone  enveloped  in  a  sheath  of 
enamel.  The  transverse  section  of  this  tooUi  presents  an 
irregular  elliptical  form,  the  external  contour  being  gently 
and  uniformly  convex ;  the  internal  one  nndulatmg,  con- 
vex in  the  middle,  and  slightly  concave  on  each  sidetarismg 
from  the  tooth  being  traversed  longitudinally  on  its  inner 
side  by  two  wide  ana  shallow  depressions.  The  imperfect 
tooth  of  the  species  called  by  Dr.  Harlan  Megalonyx  laque- 
aiiu,  uid  of  which  a  cast  was  presented  by  that  able  and 
industrious  naturalist  to  the  Museum  of  Ibe  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons,  resembles  in  general  form,  and  especially  in 
the  characteristic  double  longitudinal  groove  on  the  inner 
side,  the  looth  of  the  Megalonyx  Jefferaonii* 

Two  claws  of  the  fore-foot,  a  radius, 'humerus,  scapula, 
one  rib,  an  os  calcia,  a  metacarpal  bone,  some  vertebm,  a 
femur,  and  a  tibia  of  Megalonyx  laqueattu,  which  were 
discovered  in  Big-bone  Cave,  Tenessee,  United  Slates,  are 
aljB  described  by  Dr.  Harlan,*  who,  though  he  does  not 
enter  into  the  question  of  the  gmeric  characters  o£  Mega- 
lonyx, seenu,  as  Mr.  Owen  obsenrea,  to  fiMl  that  they  do  not 
resientirely  on  dental  modifications ;  for  Dr.  Harlan  remarks 
that  *a  minute  examination  of  the  tooth  and  knee-joint 
renders  it  not  improbable,  supposing  the  last-named  charac- 
ter to  he  peculiar  to  it,  that  if  the  whole  ftame  should  here- 
after be  discovered,  ii  may  even  claim  a  generic  distinction, 
in  which  ease  either  Aulaxodon  or  Pleurodon  would  not  be  an 
inappropriate  name.*  Upon  this  Professor  Owen  makes  the 
following  pertinent  obsen'ation : — 'There  can  be  no  doubt, 
as  it  appears  to  me,  with  restpect  to  a  fossil  jaw  presenting 
teeth  in  the  same  number  and  of  the  same  general  struc- 
ture as  in  the  Megatherium,  and  with  individual  modiBca- 
tions  of  form  as  well  markerl  as  those  which  distinguish 
Megatherium  from  Megalonyx,  that  the  paleontologist  has 
no  other  choice  Uian  to  refer  it,  either  as  Fischer  has  done 
with  Megalottifx,  to  a  distinct  speciea  of  the  genus  Me^Or 
therium,  or  to  r^rd  it  as  a  type  of  a  suhgenits  distinct 
from  both.  With  reference  however  to  the  Pleurodon  of 
Dr.  Harlan,  after  a  detailed  comparison  of  the  cast  of  the 
tooth  on  which  that  genus  is  mainly  founded  with  the  de- 
•mptiona  and  figures  of  the  tooth  of  the  Megalonyx  Jeffer- 
ionii  in  the  ''Ossemens  Fossiles,"  they  seem  to  diffier  in  so 
■flight  a  d^ree  as  to  warrant  only  a  specifto  distinction,  and 
this  difference  even,  viewing  ihe  various  proportions  of  the 
teeth  in  the  same  jaw  of  the  Megaiherium,  is  more  satisfac- 
torily established  by  the  characters  pointed  out  by  Dr. 
Harlan,  in  the  form  and  {voportions  of  die  radius,  tun  bj 
those  of  the  tooth  itseir 

•  '  Msaad  Md  Phyiteri  BiismuIwi,'  p.  amw. 


Among  the  bouea  eoUeoted  by  Sptt  and  Martius  in  the 
eave  of  I^asa  Grande^  near  the  Airayal  de  Torracigoe  in 
BrasiU  and  described  by  Professor  Doellinger,t  there  woe 
no  teeth,  and  only  a  few  bones  of  the  extremitias.  Tim 
Professor  concludes  from  their  shape,  the  presenoa  of  an 
osseous  sheath  for  the  claw,  and  the  form  of  theur  articula- 
tion, that  they  doubtless  belong  to  a  Megatheroid  animal  of 
the  size  of  an  Ox.  The  bones,  according  to  the  ^ofeuor, 
are  not  those  of  an  immature  individual,  and  agree  suffiai- 
ently  with  Cuvier*s  descriptions  and  figures  of  the  M^^ 
lonyx  to  warrant  their  being  referred  to  that  kind  of 
animaL 

,  CHostothenum  lOwen.) 

This  genus  is  founded  on  a  fragment  of  a  cranium  m 
Mr.  Darwin's  collection,  discovered  in  the  bed  of  the  same 
river  in  Banda  Oriental  with  the  skull  of  the  Toxodon. 
The  fragment  includes  the  parietes  of  the  left  side  of  the 
cerebral  cavi^,  the  oorresponding  nervous  and  vascular 
foramina,  the  left  occipital  oondyle,  a  portion  of  the  left 
xygomatie  process,  and.  though  last,  not  least,  the  left  arti- 
cular surfece  of  the  lower  jaw  No  tooth,  no  locomotive 
extremity,  was  present  to  lend  its  tad ;  and  yet,  upon  the 
slender  materials  above  staled,  Professor  Owen  lua  bam 
enabled  to  give  generic  distinction  to  the  animal  to  which 
they  belonged,  and  to  fix  its  place  in  the  animal  series  satis- 
factorily. 

Professor  Owen  remarks,  that  the  importance  of  the 
articular  surfece  of  the  lower  jaw  in  the  determination  of 
the  affinities  of  a  fossil  animal  has  been  duly  appreciated 
since  the  relations  of  the  motions  of  the  lower  jaw  to  the 
kind  of  life  appointed  for  each  animal  were  pointed  out  by 
Cuvier;  hut  he  observes  that  we  should  be  deceived  if  we 
were  to  estabhsh,  in  conformity  with  the  ^neralization  laid 
down  by  Cuvier,  our  conclusion,  from  this  surface,  of  the 
nature  of  the  food  of  the  extinct  species  under  considera- 
tion ;  for  the  shape  of  the  glenoid  ravi^  is  such  as  to  allow 
the  lower  jaw  free  motion  in  a  horixontal  plane  from  right 
to  left,  and  forwards  or  backwards,  like  the  movements  of  a 
millstone :  *  Nevertheless,*  continues  Mr.  Owen,  *  I  venture 
to  affirm  it  to  be  most  probable  that  tfae  food  of  Qlouothe- 
rium  was  derived  from  the  animal  and  not  from  the  vegfr* 
table  kingdom,  and  to  predict,  that  when  the  bones  of  the 
extn^miiies  shall  be  discovered,  they  will  prove  the  Glosao- 
tliere  to  be  not  an  ungulate  but  an  unguiculate  quadruped, 
with  a  fure  foot  endowed  with  the  movements  of  pronation 
and  supination,  and  armed  with  claws,  adapted  to  make  a 
breach  in  thestrong  walls  of  the  habitations  of  those  insect 
societies  upon  which  there  is  good  evidence,  in  other  parts 
of  the  present  cranial  fragment,  that  the  animal,  though  as 
large  as  an  ox>  was  adapted  to  prey.' 

The  data  on  which  Professor  Owen  rests  this  affirmation 
are,  in  the  first  place,  a  remarkable  cavity  situated  imme- 
diately behind  the  tvmpanic  bone,  of  nearly  a  regular  hemi- 
nihenoal  form  ana  an  inch  Id  diameter.  The  surflwo  of 
this  cavity  does  not  appear  to  have  been  covered  wi^  arti< 
oular  cartilage,  because  it  is  irregularly  pitted  with  many 
deep  impressions,  and  Mr.  Owen  concludes  tberefhrn  that 
it  served  to  affbrd  a  ligamentous  attachment  to  the  shrloid 
element  of  a  large  os  hyoides.  In  addition  to  thisevidenaa 
of  the  size  of  the  bones  of  the  tongue,  there  is  a  more  cefu 
tain  indicating  of  the  extent  of  its  soft  and  especially  its 
muscular  parts  in  the  magnitude  of  the  foramen  for  the 
passage  of  the  Ungual  or  motor  nerve,  which  anterior  con- 
dyloid foramen  is  larger  than  any  of  those  which  perfomte 
the  cranium,  with  the  exception  of  the  great  foramen :  it  is 
eight  lines  in  the  long  diameter,  and  readily  admits  the 
passage  of  the  little  ftnger. 

The  professor  renumu  that  it  is  only  in  the  Ant-eaten 
and  Pangolins  that  we  find  an  approximation  to  these  pro- 
portions ;  and  that  in  the  Giraf'e.  the  largest  of  ruminants, 
and  having  the  longest  and  most  museiilar  tongue  in  that 
order,  the  ibramen  for  the  corresponding  nerve  is  scarcely 
more  than  one  fourth  the  size  of  that  of  Glot»<ah«rium.  la 
Ihe  other  parts  of  the  rranium  Mr.  Owen  finds  more  de- 
cisive evidence  of  the  relationship  of  this  extinct  edentate 
to  the  genera  Myrmeeophaga  and  Mania. 

The  question.  Had  the  Glossotherium  leetb?  is  an- 
swered by  the  Professor  in  the  affirmative,  from  the  rugged 
surfece  of  the  temporal  fossa  indicating  an  extensive  tem- 
ponl  mnsole;  ftvm  the  well-defined  boutda^,  formed,  by 
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•  fUg^flf^lmted  bon;  ridge,  extending  to  near  th«  atgittai 
suture;  the  size  of  the  eygomatic  porUon  of  the  temporal 
boDo,  and  the  remains  of  the  ohlique  suture  hy  which  it 
was  artioulated  to  the  malar  bone ;  and  be  is  of  opinion 
that  tbe^  will  probably  be  found  to  be  molar  teeth  of  a 
simple  structure,  as  in  the  Oryetmpu*. 

Here  is  evidence  of  the  existence  of  an  o»  mala.  This 
bone  is  wanting  in  the  Pangolins ;  in  the  true  Ant-eatwa  it 
does  Dot  reach  the  lygomatio  process  of  the  temporal  bone. 
From  this  evidence  of  the  completion  of  the  zygomatic 
arch,  the  Professor  concludes  that  Qlottotheriwn  was  more 
nearly  allied  to  the  Armadillos  and  Orycteropus  ;  and  from 
the  form  and  loose  condition  of  the  tympanic  bone,  which, 
through  the  care  and  attention  of  Mr.  Darwin,  was  preseAed 
in  situ,  that  the  affinity  of  the  animal  was  closer  to  Orycte- 
ropui  than  to  the  Armadillos  :  but  the  tympanic  bone  of 
Orycteroput  diBers  from  that  of  Glotsotheriitm  in  forming 
part  of  tne  circumference  of  ao  ellipse  whose  long  axis  U 
Tu-tioal,  and  in  sendintr  outwards  from  its  anterior  part  a 
ooDTSs  eminence,  which  terminates  in  a  point  directed 
downwards  and  forwards:  in  the  distance  from  the  origin 
of  the  zygoma  to  the  occipital  plane,  which  is  relatively 
greater  in  Glo»$otherium  than  in  Orvcteroput,  the  former 
is  more  similar  to  Myrmecophaga  and  Mam9. 

The  internal  surface  of  the  cranial  fragment  shows  that 
in  Glouotherittm,  as  in  other  Bruta,  the  cerebellum  must 
have  been  almost  entirely  exposed  behind  the  cerebrum, 
that  the  latter  was  of  small  relative  sise,  not  exceeding 
that  of  the  Ass ;  and  that  it  was  chiefly  remarkable,  as  in 
Oryeteroput,  the  Ant-eater,  and  ArmadiUo,  for  the  great 
development  of  the  olfactory  ganglia. 

Suco  are  the  leading  points  on  which  the  establishment 
of  this  extinet  genus  is  placed.  Our  limits  do  not  admit  of 
our  following  ouf  the  interesting  details  which  confirm  the 
view  taken  by  Mr.  Owen,  and  which  the  reader  will  find  in 
bis  '  FoMil  Mammalia,'  as  part  of  the  '  Zoology  of  the 
Voyage  of  Her  Majettty's  Ship  Beagle,  under  the  command 
of  Captain  Fitxroy,  R.N.,  edited  and  superintended  hy  Mr. 
Darwin,  and  published  with  the  approval  of  Her  Majesty's 
Treasury;*  hut  we  think  it  advisable,  with  reference  to  the 
succeeding  fossil  species  described  by  the  Professor,  and 
here  notiiNid,  to  give  the  concluding  paragraph  in  bis  paper 
on  Glottotherittm. 

'  A  question,'  says  Professor  Owen, '  may  arise  after  pe- 
rusing the  preceding  evidence,  upon  which  the  proHent 
faasil  is  referred  to  a  great  Edendate  species  nearly  allied 
to  the  Orycteroptu,  whether  one  or  other  of  the  lower 
jaws,  subsequently  to  be  described,  and,  in  like  manner,  re- 
ferrible,  from  their  dentition,  either  to  the  Oryrteropodoid 
or  Dasypodoid  families  of  Edentata,  may  not  have  belonged 
to  the  same  species  as  does  the  present  mutilated  cranium- 
1  can  only  answer,  that  those  jaws  were  discovered  hy  Mr. 
Darwin  in  a  different  and  very  remote  locality ;  that  no  frag- 
ments or  teeth  referrible  to  them  were  found  associated 
with  the  present  fossil ;  and  that,  as  it  would  be  therefore 
impossible  to  determine  from  the  evidence  we  have  now 
before  us  which  of  the  two  lower  jaws  should  be  associated 
with  Qloitotherium ;  and  as  both  may,  with  equal,  if  not 
greater  probability,  belong  to  a  totally  disttuct  genus,  it  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  preferable,  both  in  regard  to  the  advance- 
ment'of  our  knowledge  of  these  most  interesting  Edentata 
of  an  antient  world,  as  well  as  for  the  oonvenience  of  their 
description,  to  assign  to  them,  for  the  present,  distinct 
generic  appellations.' 

Mylodon.  (Owen.) 

A  genus  of  Edentate  Hegatherioids,  founded  on  some 
fossil  remains  described  b^  Dr.  Harlan  in  his  *  Medical  and 
Physical  Researches,'  ana  referred  by  him  to  Meealonyx, 
■ad  on  a  mutilated  lower  jaw  and  teeth  discovered  by  Mr. 
Darwin  among  the  many  interesting  noveliies  which  have 
been  the  result  of  ihat  xealous  naturalist's  researches  in  the 
southern  division  of  America. 

The  fossil  last  alluded  to  was  found  in  a  bed  of  partly 
consolidated  gravel  at  the  base  of  the  cliff  called  Punta  Alta, 
at  Bahia  Blanca,  in  Northern  Pataconia,  and  consists  of 
the  lower  jaw.  wiib  the  series  of  teetb  entire  on  boih  sides: 
the  extremity  of  the  symphysis,  the  coronoid  and  condyloid 
processes,  and  the  angular  process  of  the  lef^  ramus,  are 
wanting. 

The  teeth  are  implanted  in  very  deep  sockets,  and  about 
one  sixth  only  of  the  last  molar  projects  above  the  alveolus ; 
but  the  proportion  of  the  exposed  part  increases  gradually 


L«<raTjftwof  lf;1odM,oD«.ii>tli  tuit  tlM.  (Ow#ii.) 

in  the  anterior  teeth.  This  and  the  relative  distance  of  the 
teeth  will  be  seen  in  the  following  figure. 


Bxtanial  ilew  of  i1|Mnmn«of  lower  ]mw  of  HvlodoB  (Fcoflle), 


The  implanted  part  of  each  tooth  is  simple,  of  the  »me 
size  and  form  as  the  projecting  crown,  and  with  a  large  co 
nical  cavity  at  the  bsoe,  for  the  persistent  pulp,  and  indi 
eating  that  their  growth,  during  life,  was  perpetual 


Taethof  Mylnkia,  itiowing  th«  drpUi  of  their  ImpUntntlon,  TTio  ciiTiiy  •(  ilic 
bats  oflho  tooth  i«  kcb  Id  Agure  a.    Tvo-thtrrl*  nat  (lie.  (Owen.) 

Professor  Owen  remarks  that  these  teeth  are  composed, 
as  ill  Bradypui,  Megatherium,  and  Megalonyx,  of  a  central 
pillar  of  coarse  ivory,  immediately  invested  with  a  thin 
layer  of  fine  and  dense  ivory,  and  the  whole  surrounded 
by  a  thick  coating  of  cement. 

The  exterior  surface  of  the  symphysis  of  the  jaw  (which 
is  completely  anchylosed)  is  characterised  by  two  oval  mam- 
milloia  proces-«s,  situated  on  each  side  of  the  middle  line, 
and  about  half-way  between  the  anterior  and  posterior 
extremes  of  the  symphysis.  Nearly  four  inches  betund  the 
anterior  extremity  of  the  above  process  is  the  large  anterior 
opening  of  the  denial  canal,  which  is  five  lines  in  diameter, 
and  situated  about  one-third  of  the  depth  of  the  ramus  of 
the  jaw  from  the  upper  margin.  The  Professor  observe:* 
that  the  magnitude  of  this  foramen,  which  gives  possai^e  to 
the  nerve  and  artery  of  tne  lower  Up,  indicates  that  this 
part  was  of  large  size ;  and  that  ihe  two  symphyseal  pro- 
cefises,  which  probably  were  subservient  to  the  attachment 
of  large  retractor  musclea*  denote  that  the  motions  of  such 
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a  lip  were  free  and  exteosivc.  The  angle  of  the  jew  is  pro- 
duce-l  backwards,  and  ends  in  an  obtuse  point,  slightly  bent 
upwards ;  a  foramen,  one-third  lets  than  the  anterior  one, 
leads  from  near  the  comnMncement  of  the  dental  canal  to 
the  outer  lur&ee  of  the  jaw.  a  little  below  and  behind  the 
last  m<dar  tooth ;  and  this  Itaramen  praaenta  the' same  size 
and  relative  positioii  on  both  sides  tftba  jaw.  Mr.  Owen 
finds  no  indication  of  a  corresponding  (bramen,  or  of  sym- 
pbyseal  processes  in  the  figures  or  descnptions  of  the  lower 
jaw  of  the  Megatherium,  nor  in  that  w  the  Sloths,  Ant- 
eaters,  Armadillos,  or  Manlses,  which  he  had  examined 
vilh  a  view  to  this  coroparisun- 

Mr.  Owen  further  observes  that  in  the  Megatherium  the 
inferior  contour  of  the  lower  jaw  is  peculiarly  remarkable, 
as  Cuvier  has  observed,  for  the  convex  prominence  or  en- 
largement which  is  developed  downwards  from  its  middle 
part ;  but  in  the  MyUxhn  the  corresponding  convex!^  is 
dight,  not  exceeding  that  which  may  be  observed  at  the 
corresponding  part  of  the  lower  jaw  of  the  Ai  or  the 
Oryrteropua;  and  after  mtering  into  flirtber  intereating 
details,  the  Profieasor  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  lower 
jaw  of  the  Mylodm  is  verydiffiarent  from  that  of  the  Mega- 
Uuriumr  wteh  thaf  of  Megalonyx  he  had  of  oourse  no 
meana  of  eomparing  it 

'  Among  existing  Edentata,'  continues  the  Profesaor, '  the 
Mylodon^  in  the  facta  of  the  posterior  part  and  angle  of  the 
jaw,  holds  an  intermediate  place  between  the  Ai  and  the 
great  Armadillo :  in  the  form  of  the  anchylosed  symphysis 
of  t  he  lower  iaw  it  resembles  most  closely  the  Unau,  or  two- 
toed  Sloth ;  but  in  the  peculiar  external  configuration  of 
tbesymphyns,  rebulling  from  the  mamitloid  processes  above 
described,  the  Mylodort  presents  a  character  which  has  not 
hitherto  been  observed  in  any  other  ipeetea  of  BnUa,  either 
teeent  or  ftxail.' 

Two  apecie^  Myiodon  HarUmit  founded  on  the  ftwl  de> 
scribed  Dr.  Harlan,  and  Mybdon  Darmnii,  on  that 
disconnd  ^  Mr.  Darwin,  are  recorded  by  Pn^ssor  Owen ; 
and  he  Eives  the  fbtlowing  admeaauremwnta  of  the  lower 
law     tna  iatter'apedes  :— 

Length  (as  far  as  complete)  .       17  6 

Kxtrame  width,  from  the  outoide  of  one 

ramus  to  that  of  the  other  .90 
Depth  of  each  ramus  .  .49 
Length  of  alveolar  seriaa  .48 
From  fint  molar  to  broken  end  of  symphysis  6  0 
Breadth  of  aymphyaia  .  .  .37 
Longitudinal  extent  of  qrmphysis  4  6 

Circumference  of  narrowest  part  of  each  ramua  fi  9 

He  further  ohserves  that  the  teeth  and  bones  of  Myiodon 
Danainii,  above  deacrihed,  exhibit  aH  the  appearances  and  | 
conditiona  9t  thoae  of  a  fiill-grown  animal,  and  that  they  i 
present  a  marked  difference  of  sixe  at  compared  with  those  j 
of  Myiodtm  Harlani,  which  roust  have  been  a  much  larger  j 
animal,  for  if  the  lower  jaw  of  the  latter  species  bears  the 
same  proportion  to  iu  teeth  as  that  of  Myiodon  Daftoinii 
does,  tt  must  be  about  two  feet  in  length.  (ZoUogy 
B.  M.  8.  Beagle.) 

Scelidotherium.  <Owen.) 

A  large  extinct  edentate  mammal,  allied  to  Megatherium 
and  Oryeteropta. 

The  remains  on  which  this  genus  is  founded  include  the 
cranium,  which  is  nearly  entire,  with  the  teeth,  and  part  of 
the  OM  kyoides ;  the  seven  cervical  vertebre,  eight  dorsal 
and  five  sacral  vertebrse,  both  scapuls,  the  left  humerus, 
radius  and  ulna,  two  carpal  bones,  and  an  ungueal  phalanx ; 
the  two  femora,  the  proximal  extremities  of  the  left  tibia 
and  fibula,  and  the  len.  astragalus. 

These  bones  were  discovered  by  Mr.  Darwin  at  Punta 
Alta  in  Northern  Patagonia,  and  in  the  same  bed  of  partly 
consolidated  gravel  as  that  wherein  the  lower  jaws  of 
Tfoodon  and  Myiodon  were  imbedded.  All  the  parts  were 
dUcovered  ill  their  natural  relative  position,  indicating,  as 
Mr.  Darwin  observes,  that  the  sublittoral  ftvmation  in 
which  they  had  been  originally  deposited  had  been  but 
little  disturoed.  This  beat^h  is  covered  at  spring-tides,  and 
many  portions  of  the  skeleton  were  encrusted  with  Fluttree: 
tmall  marine  shells  were  lodged  within  the  crevices  of  the 
kmes. 

Snfllcient  of  the  cranium  remains  to  indicate  that  its 
general  Jbrm  resembled  an  elongated,  slender,  suboom- 
pnaied  vaae,  beginniDg  behind  by  a  flMtened  vertioal  base 


which  expanded  slightly  to  the  zygomatic  rc|;ioii,  and  theiict 
contncted  gradual^  in  all  Its  ounenaions  to  the  anterior 
extremity. 


KewtaforikdlorBMUdDtlMriiiB.  (Owm.)  Koaaeed. 

'The  Cape  Ant-eater  {Orycteraputy  [Aard  taek],  sayi 
Professor  Owen,  *  of  all  Edentata,  moat  nearly  resembles 
the  present  fossil  in  the  form  of  its  cranium,  and  next  in 
this  comparison  the  great  Armadillo  {Datypta  G^ot.Cuv.) 
may  be  cited :  on  the  supposition  therefore  that  the  corre- 
spondence with  the  above  existing  'Edantals  observable  in 
the  parts  of  the  fossil  cranium  which  do  exist,  was  carried 
out  through  those  which  are  defective,  the  length  of  skull 
of  the  Scelidothere  must  have  been  not  leas  than  two  feet. 
The  cranium  is  singularly  small  and  slender  in  proportion 
to  the  rest  of  the  skeleton,  especially  the  bulky  pelvis  and 
femur,  of  which  bones  the  latter  has  a  lenf^h  of  seventeen 
inches,  and  a  breadih  of  not  less  than  mna  inches ;  the 
astragalus  again  exceeds  in  hulk  that  of  the  largest  Hip- 
popotamuB  or  Rhinoceros;  yet  the  condition  of  the  epi- 
setd  extremities  of  the  lon^  bones  proves  the  present 
ils  to  have  belonged  to  an  immature  animaL  Hence, 
although  the  Scelidothere,  like  most  other  Edental^  was  of 
low  stature,  and,  like  the  Megatherium,  presented  a  dispro- 
portionate development  of  the  hinder  parts,  it  is  probable 
that,  bulk  for  bulk,  it  equalled,  when  alive,  the  largest  ex- 
isting  pachyderms  not  proboscidean.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  it  possessed  a  tessellated  osseous  coat  of  mail.' 

Professor  Owen  ^ives  a  most  minute  and  interesting  de< 
scription  of  the  various  parts  of  the  cranium,  for  which  we 
refer  to  his  memoir,  remarking  only  that  the  most  intereiit- 
ing  features  in  the  region  of  the  temporal  bone  consist  in 
the  fine  condition  of  uie  tympanic  bonea,  and  the  presence 
of  a  semicircular  pit,  immmiately  behind  the  ^mpanie 
bone,  fbr  the  articulation  of  the  styloid  element  of  me  hyoid 
or  tongue  bone. 

*  In  these  points,*  observes  the  Professor, '  we  trace  a  mmt 
remarkable  correspondence  with  the  Glossothere,  and  iu 
the  separate  tympanic  bone  the  same  affinity  to  the  Orycte- 
ropus  as  has  been  already  noticed  in  the  more  bulky  extinct 
Edental.  This  correspondence  naturally  leads  to  a  specu- 
lation as  to  the  probable  generic  relationship  between  the 
Glossothere  and  Scelidothere  ■  now  it  may  first  be  remarked 
that  the  styloid  articular  depression  is  relatively  much 
larger  and  much  deeper  in  the  Glossothere  than  in  the 
Scelidothere :  in  the  former  its  diameter  equi^  ae  we  have 
seen,  one  inch ;  in  the  Scelidothere  it  measures  only  a  third 
ci  ma  ineh.  the  wbtAe  oraninm  being  about  tvo-flhhs 
•mailer.  If  we  turn  next  to  the  anterior  eondyloid  foramina, 
which  in  the  Soelidotbefe  are  douUe  on  each  side,  we 
obtain  flrcm  them  evidenoe  that  tlw  muscular  nerve  of  the 
tongue  eould  only  have  been  one-third  the  siae  of  that  of 
the  Gloesothera  These  jaooh  of  the  superior  relative  de- 
velopment of  the  tongue  in  the  Glossothere  indicate  a  dif- 
ference of  habits,  and  a  modifioation  probably  of  the  struc- 
ture of  the  locomotive  extremities ;  and  when  we  associate 
these  deviations  from  the  Scelidothere  with  the  known  dif- 
ference in  the  position  of  the  occipital  plane,  which  in  the 
Glossothere  eorresponds  with  that  in  the  M^frmecophaga 
and  Bradypiu,  we  lAiall  be  justified  in  ooBtinutng  to  regard 
them,  until  evidenee  to  the  contrary  be  obtuned,  as  bebng- 
ing  to  distinct  genera.' 

The  bones  of  the  onnium  connected  with  the  organ  of 
hearing  and  an  accidental  fracture  of  the  right  os  petrosum, 
demonstrating  its  usual  dense  and  brittle  texture,  and  at 
the  same  time  exposing  the  oochlea  with  part  of  its  delicate 
and  beantiftil  lamina  spudis,  ^ve  Piofaaaor  Owen  occasion 
to  observe  that  Ae  oMuervacion  ef  partaef  Aeeigans  of 
vision  in  eertain  foesils  has  given  rise  to  aiguuents  whidi 
prove  that  the  taws  of  light  were  the  sanae  at  remote  epochs 
of  the  earth's  hiitoiy  a.  now^,^^.^^  ' 
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&Uud«d  to  demonstrate,  in  like  manner,  that  the  laws  of 
acoustics  have  not  changed,  and  that  the  extinct  giants  of 
a  former  race  of  (quadrupeds  were  endowed  with  the  same 
aquwte  mecbuium  fix  appreciating  the  vibrations  of 
HMind  u  their  existioff  congeners  en^oy  at  the  present  dav, 
*  The  bnin,'  says  Mr.  Owen,  *  being  rcsidated  in  its  de- 
Telopment  by  laws  analogous  to  those  which  govern  the 
early  perfection  of  the  organ  of  hearing,  appears  to  have 
been  relatively  latter  in  the  Scelidothere  than  in  the  Glos- 
soUiere:  it  was  certainly  relatively  lunger;  the  fractured 
ennium  gives  us  six  inches  of  the  antero>p<»terior  diameter 
of  the  brain,  but  the  analogy  of  the  Orycterope  would  lead 
to  the  inference  that  it  extended  Airther  into  the  part  which 
is  broken  away.  The  greatest  transverse  diameter  of  the 
cranial  cavity  is  four  inches  eight  lines;  their  dimensions 
however  are  sufficient  to  show  that  the  brain  was  of  very 
small  relative  size  in  the  Scelidothere ;  and,  both  in  this 
respect  and  in  the  relative  nosition  of  its  principal  masses. 
tb»  twain  of  the  extinct  Eoental  closely  accords  with  the 

Sneral  character  of  this  organ  in  the  misting  species  of 
e  same  order.  We  pweeive  by  the  obtuse  ridge  continued 
obliquely  upwards  from  above  Uie  upper  edge  of  the  pe^us 
bone,  that  the  cerebellum  has  been  situated  wholly  behind 
the  cerebrum ;  we  learn  also,  fh>m  the  same  structure  of 
^e  enduring  parts,  that  these  perishable  masses  were  not 
divided,  as  in  the  Manis,  by  a  bony  septum,  but  by  a  mem- 
branous tentorium,  as  in  the  GloBsotnere  and  Armadillos: 
in  the  Otycteropus,  as  has  been  before  remarked,  there  is  a 
strong,  sharp,  bony  ridge  extending  into  each  side  of  the 
tentorium.  The  verticd  diameter  of  the  cerebellum  and 
medulla  oblongata  equals  that  of  the  cerebrum,  and  is  two 
inches  three  Unes:  the  transverse  diameter  of  the  cere- 
bellum was  about  three  inches  nine  lines ;  its  antero-pos- 
terior  extent  about  one  inch  and  a  half.  The  sculpturing 
of  the  intwiud  aurfeee  of  the  cranial  cavity  bespeaks  the 
hifi^  Taaeularity  o?  the  soft  parts  which  it  contained,  and 
^ere  are  evidmt  indications  that  the  upper  and  lateral 
snrfhces  of  the  brain  had  been  disposed  in  a  few  simple  ' 

Sarallel  longitudinal  convolutions.  The  two  anterior  con- 
yloid  foramina  have  the  same  relative  position  as  the  single 
corresponding  foramen  in  the  Glossothere,  Orycterope,  and 
Armadillos ;  and  the  inner  surface  of  the  skull  slopes  out- 
wards from  these  foramina  to  the  inner  margin  of  the  oc- 
cipital condyle.* 

The  size  of  the  orbit  is  relatively  smaller  than  in  the 
Orycterope,  and  still  less  than  in  the  Ant-eaters.  '  Here 
however,'  observes  Mr.  Owen,  *  we  have  merely  an  exempli- 
fication of  the  general  law  which  regulates  (he  relative  size 
of  the  eye  to  t£e  body  in  the  Mammalia.  The  malar  bone 
doe*  not  extend  so  nr  forwards  in  front  of  the  orbit  as  in 
either  the  Orycterope  or  Armadillo;  in  the  inclination 
aowever  with  which  the  sides  of  the  frtoe  converge  forwards 
from  the  orbits,  the  Scelidothere  holds  an  intenoediate 
place  between  the  Armadillos  and  Orycterope.' 

The  dental  formula  of  SoeUdotherium  appears  to  have 
been:— 

«.       0  0,-,     5  —  5 

Inctsofs  -;  Canines-;  Molare   18. 

0  0  4  —  4 

Though  the  teeth  of  iSylodon  and  Scelidoiherium  have 

a  close  analogy  to  those  of  existing  small  Insectivorous 

Edentals.  there  is  nothing  in  their  structure  to  militate 

against  the  presumption  that  these  extinct  genera  were  fed 

on  succulent  plants,  such  as  cabbage-palms,  or  on  ferina- 

C80U8  vegetiU>les,  such  as  larae  ferns.    Their  teeth  are 

well  adapted  to  chew  vegetable  tissues  of  moderate  finn- 

DBM.  {Zoology  qf  H.  M.8.  Beagle.) 
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DmUtloD  of  SeeUdotherimn. 

a.TMUi  of  upper  Jow  io  ritn,  teen  ttom  •.bore:  b,  ttwth  of  lower  (aw  m  tita, 
nine  view;  e,if,  teeU),  shairlog  the  depth  of  their  ImpUotuioB  Id  the  jaw  and 
tlwlT  itruetiire ;  e,  crown  of  tooth,  seen  fh>m  above.  (Owen.)  Radocod, 

After  the  above  was  written,  and  indeed  while  the  article 
was  in  the  press,  we  received  the  Comptes  Rendut  (April, 
1 839),  in  which  appears  an  extract  of  a  letter  from  M.  Lund 
to  M.  Victor  Auduuin,  dated  the  5th  of  November,  1838, 
giving  an  account  of  the  discovery  by  M.  Lund  of  numer- 
ous ^il  mammals  in  Brazil.    The  portion  of  the  country 
examined  by  this  zealous  aoolwist  is  comprised  between 
the  river*  Rio  das  Velhas,  one  of  the  oonauenis  of  the  Rio 
de  S.  Francisco,  and  the  Rio  Paraopeba.   This  tnot  forms 
an  elevated  plateau  of  2000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  is  traversed  in  the  midst  by  a  mountain-chain  only  I 
from  300  to  700  feet  high.   The  chain  is  formed  by  a 
secondary  limestone  (catcaire  secondaire)  stratified  horizon-  j 
tally  and  having  all  the  characters  of  the  zeckttein  and  the 
hohlen-kaUutein  of  the  Glermans  {calcatre  d  cavemes).    It  i 
is  entirely  riddled  with  caverns  and  traversed  in  all  direc-  j 
tions  by  fissures,  the  interior  of  which  is  more  or  less 
filled  with  a  red  earth  identical  with  the  red  earth  which  ' 
forms  the  superficial  bed  of  the  country.   In  this  basin  ot 
the  Rio  das  Velhas,  M.  Lund  has  discovered  in  company 
with  the  remains  of  Feres,  Glires,  Pachydermata,  Rumi- 
naniia,  Manuptaliot  Cheiroptera,  and  Simian,  the  following 
mammiforous  fossils,  which  seem  to  claim  attention  here. 

'  Family  of  Edentata. 

'  A  Myrmeeophaga  of  the  uze  of  an  ox  (^jfmeeepkaga 
gigantM). 

*  Famfly  of  EflbdieuHa. 

'  I.  Two  species  of  Daeypus;  one  allied  to  Z>.  oetoeirw 
tua,  and  the  other  twice  as  large  as  the  living  speciea. 

'  2.  Xennnu.  3.  Euryodon,  a  lost  genus  of  Tatou.  or 
Armadillo.  4.  Heterodon*,  distinfruished  from  all  the 
living  armadillos  by  the  proportion  of  its  teeth.  5.  Chtamy- 
dotherium,  a  new  genus  of  armadillo,  representing  on  a 
great  scale  the  genus  Euphractm  of  Wa^er  (the  Eneou- 
bert  of  Buffon) ;  two  8pecie^  one  of  the  lise  of  a  tapir,  the 
other  larger  than  a  rhinoceros. 

'  6.  Hoplophorug.  A  very  extraordinary  genus,  whether 
we  consider  the  massive  proportions  of  the  species,  their 
gigantic  stature,  or  the  smgular  combination  of  different 
types  of  organization  manifested  in  them.  Their  characters 
nevertbelcH  approach  more  and  more  to  the  fhmily  of 
sloths. 

'These  singular  anicoal*  were  armed  with  a«iirass  which 
covered  all  the  upper  parts  of  their  body,  -and  was  composed 
of  small  hexagonal  scutcheons,  except  on  the  middle  of  the 
body,  where  the  soulcheons  put  on  a  square  form  and  wort- 
arranged  in  immoveable  transverse  bands.  The  bones  of 
the  trunk  as  well  as  the  large  hones  of  the  extremities  arc 
very  similar  to  those  of  the  Armadillos  (Tatou«)  and  espe- 
cially to  those  of  the  Cachicamea  [Armadillo,  vol.  ii.,  p. 
352] ;  but  the  bones  of  the  feet  are  so  abridged  and  the 
articular  surfaces  present  such  a  considerable  flattening, 
that  nothing  similar  is  to  be  seen  in  any  animal  skeleton, 
and  one  cannot  conceive  how  such  feet  could  serve  for  dig- 
ging in  the  earth  (creuser  la  terre) :  the  form  of  the  teeth, 
too,  indicate*  that  these  sinfpdar  animals  could  only  have 
been  nouriahed  with  vegetable  substance*,  and  we  must 
suppoie  that  they  Ad  after  the  manner  of  the  great  Ruhu- 
dermata.  However  this  may  be,  Afie  ffopk^im,  of  which 
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If.  Lund  distinguiihes  tvo  ipedea,  present  this  particularitjr, 
that  their  xygomatie  arch  is  furnished  with  a  descending 
branch,  a  character  regarded  till  now  as  exclusively  proper 
to  the  Sloths.  These  two  species  were  each  of  the  size  of 
an  ox.  Fragments  of  these  skeletons  have  already  been 
described  by  MM.  Weiss  and  D' Alton  of  Berlin. 

*  H.  Lund  has  found  fragmenta  beioi^ing  to  a  genus  ap- 
proaching Haplophonu,  and  to  which  ha  assigns  the  name 

Bich^vuriwn,  Its  proportions  were  stiU  more  massive 
and  its  stature  taller. 

*  Family  of  Bradypoda. 

*  H.  Lund  is  thus  conducted  to  the  fomily  of  the  Sloths, 
which,  "at  the  Antediluvian  epoch,"  played  in  the-e  countries 
a  very  important  part,  whether  the  number  and  variety  of 
their  forms,  or  the  great  sixe  which  the  species  attained^  are 
considered. 

*  The  first  genus  which  he  notices  is  Meg<dom/x.  It  is 
connected  with  the  Armadillos  (Tatous)  by  the  osseous 
plates  which  ptoteeied  a  part  of  its  body ;  but  these  plates, 
altlwu^  of  excessive  size,  far  from  forming  a  continuous 
cuirass  as  in  the  Tatous,  were  separated  ft-om  each  otbw  by 
great  intervals.  The  Megalonyx  exhibits  the  greatest  affi- 
nity to  Megatherium,  principally  in  the  structure  and  com- 
position of  the  feet,  but  those  of  the  posterior  limbs  present 
the  same  torsion  as  the  feet  of  Bradyjms  iridaelyius,  al- 
though proceeding  flrom  a  different  cause.  In  the  Ai  this 
torsion  is  produced  by  the  particular  mode  of  the  articula- 
tion of  the  leg  with  the  astra^lus;  in  the  Megalonyx, 
according  to  M.  Lund,  the  articulation  is  efi'ectea  in  the 
ordinary  manner,  and  it  is  the  carpal  surAice  of  this  last 
bone  which,  by  ita  anomalous  conformation,  caused  the  con- 
ton.ioQ  of  all  the  rest  of  the  foot 

'  The  molars,  to  the  number  of  five  above  and  four  below, 
are  deprived  of  roots  as  in  the  animals  of  the  order  Eden- 
tata ;  in  that  they  differ  from  those  of  Megatherivm,  which 
ate  described  as  having  two  roots.* 

'  The  Megalonyxes  were  provided  with  a  tail,  which  was 
excessiTely  strong  and  probably  prehensile,  and  this,  joined 
to  the  eontorsion  of  the  hind  feet  and  the  enormous  size  of 
their  claws,  leads  to  the  belief,  says  H.  Lund,  that  these 
animals,  notwithstanding  the  enormous  weight  of  their 
body,  were  destined  to  climb,  like  dieir  analogues  in  the  pre- 
sent creation. 

*  This  genus  appears  to  have  been  very  rich  in  species.  M. 
Lund  already  distinguishes  five ;  one  of  which,  M.  Cuvieri, 
was  of  the  stature  of  a  very  stout  ox ;  and  this  was  not  the 
lai^est  species. 

*  By  the  Hegaloovxes,  a  new  genus  iSphenodonX  which 
was  of  the  size  of  a  hw,  finds  its  place. 

*  Still  nearer  to  the  Sloths  must  be  arranged  a  new  genus 
which  M.  Lund  designates  under  the  name  of  Colodon,  and 
which  consists  of  one  species. 

*  Returning  to  the  consideration  of  the  anim^  whidi  he 
enamerates,  and  which  ace  comprised  in  the  order  .^nto  or 
Bdmtata  of  Cuvier,  U.  Lund  obserres,— 

*  1.  niat  the  fomily  Ant-eaters  proDerly  so  called,  that 
of  the  Tatous,  and  that  of  the  Sloths,  wnicH,  at  the  present 
epoch,  are  peculiar  to  America,  were  also  found  at  the  pre- 
ceding epoch. 

'3.  That  then,  these  same  fomilies  were  exclusively  proper 
lo  this  part  of  the  world,  as  they  are  at  the  present  epoch ; 
and  tlut  this  gives  cause  for  thinking  that  no  species  of 
these  three  fomilies  has  hitherto  been  found  in  the  diluvial 
beds  of  the  other  parts  of  the  world. 

'  3.  That  this  great  order  of  the  Edentata  was  then  more 
aumerous  botl^in  genus  and  species  than  it  now  is. 

'  4.  That  the  greater  part  of  these  mammiferous  genera 
vhicb  once  peopled  the  country  have  disappeared. 

*  d.  That  every  species  has  been  destroyed,  two  species 
only  exhibiting  affinity,  but  not  perfect  identity,  with  the 
liMng  species. 

*  6.  Finally,  that  the  animals  of  this  order  attained  at 
that  epoch  dimensions  much  greater  than  those  which  they 
now  present. 

*  The  fomQy  of  the  Sloths  has  now  entirely  disappeared  in 
ibe  basin  of  the  Rio  das  Velhas,  which  is  explained  by  the 
«ant  of  virgin  forests,  all  this  country  being  occupiw  by 
the  form  of  vegetation  railed  by  the  Brazilians  Campoa.  It 
■  probable  tlut  at  the  epoch  when  these  great  animals 
lived  it  was  otherwise,  and  that  the  country  was  then 
oovend  by  immense  forests.  Bveiything  leads  to  the  belief 

*  BalMCBba««,pp,67,flBL 
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that  they  led  the  same  Und  of  life  as  their  analogue^  of  die 
present  creation,  that  is  to  say,  that  notwithstandmg  the 
colossal  proportions  of  their  bodies,  they  sought  their  imhh 
rishment  on  trees.* 

Such  18  the  extract  from  the  letter  of  M-  Lund  relating 
to  the  subject  of  the  present  article.  The  zoologist  wiu 
look  with  anxiety  for  more  detailed  descriptions,  which  will 
enable  him  to  ascertain  which  of  the  animals  mentioned  by 
H.  Lund  are  identical  with  those  noticed  above,  and  give 
him  a  flirther  insight  into  the  species  detected  by  this  mag- 
nificent discovery.  Hoplophonu,  we  presume,  is  the  Glpp- 
todon  of  Owen.  The  giganiie  3iyrm«!ophaga  is  pn^biy 
the  Otnteotherium  of  the  same  auth(v. 

MEOATREntfA.  Dr.  Leach's  name  for  those  species  of 
Pyrgoma  which  have  a  lai^  aperture.  [Cibkipbda,  vol.  vii., 
p.  209.1 

MEiBOM,  MARC,  a  member  of  a  numerous  German  ^ 

iamOy.  who  were  distinguished  in  the  seventeenth  rentury 
for  their  classical  knowledge  and  scientific  attainments. 
He  was  born  at  Tonningen,  in  the  duchy  of  Scbleswig, 
about  the  year  1630,  and  died  at  Utrecht  about  the  year 
171 1.  Dr.  Button  gives  1590  as  the  year  of  his  birth,  and 
1668  as  that  of  his  death,  which  are  no  doubt  incorrect. 
Marc  Meibom  was  patronised  by  Christina,  queen  of 
Sweden,  to  whom  he  dedieated  a  collection  of  seven  Greek 
authors  upon  music,  Amster.,  1652,  4to.  He  was  subse- 
quently appointed  to  a  professorship  m  the  univetsity  of 
Upsal.  by  Frederick  III.,  to  whom  he  acted  in  the  capacity 
of  librarian.  He  quitted  Upsal  for  the  professorship  of 
belles-lettres  in  the  academy  of  Amsterdam,  where  he  re- 
mained but  a  short  time.  In  1674  he  came  to  England, 
where  be  prepared  the  publication  of  a  new  edition  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible,  asserting  that  the  edition  then  in  use  was  foil 
of  errors ;  his  pretensions  appear  however  to  have  been  ridi- 
culed by  the  learned.  Amoog  his  published  works,  a  list  of 
which  will  be  found  in  the  '  Bi(^raphie  Universelle,'  there 
is  a  curious '  Dialogue  on  Proportion,'  wherein  he  intro- 
duces the  whole  of  the  antient  geometricians.  Euclid, 
Theon,  Apollonius,  &c.  Many  of  the  views  advanced  by 
Meibom  in  this  work  respecting  the  doctrine  of  proportion 
were  shown  to  be  erroneous  by  Langius,  and  by  Dr.  Wallis 
in  a  tract  printed  in  the  first  volume  of  his  works.  (Hut- 
ton's  Diet. ;  and  Biograph.  I/nt'wr.) 

MEIGLYPTES.  [Woodpscxebs.] 

HEINAN.  River.  [SiahJ 

MEININGEN,  or  MEINUNGEN,  the  capital  of  the 
duchy  of  Saxe-Meinin(;en-Hildbui^bau8en.  is  situated 
in  50"  Hb'  N.  lat  and  10°  W  E.  long.,  in  a  pleasant  valley 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Werra,  which  here  divides  into 
several  arms.  It  is  a  well-built  town,  with  broad,  straight, 
and  paved  streets ;  the  dural  palace,  called  the  Elisabetben- 
burg,  is  a  handsome  building;  the  centre  part  is  500  feet  in 
length,  and  it  has  two  wings.  It  contains  a  library  of 
25,000  volumes,  a  gallery  of  painting,  a  collection  of  en- 
gravings, and  the  archives  of  Henneberg.  In  a  separate 
building  ia  the  garden  there  is  a  cabinet  of  medals  and  a 
oollectioD  of  natural  history.  The  other  principal  build- 
ings are  the  bouse  of  the  assembly  of  the  Estates,  the  town- 
hul,  with  a  good  lilwary,  the  four  churches,  an  infirmary, 
and  a  theatre^  There  are  a  lyceum,  a  gymnasium,  a  semh- 
nary  country  sdioolmasters,  and  several  schools.  Tlw 
environs  are  very  agreeable.  The  inhabitants,  now  6000  in 
namber.  have  maoufeetures  of  black  crape,  yarn,  calico* 
and  woollens  of  various  descriptionB,  in  which  they  carry  on 
a  considerable  trade. 

MEISSEN,  one  of  the  circles  of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony, 
is  a  part  of  the  antient  Margraviate  of  the  same  name.  It 
lies  on  both  sides  of  the  Elbe,  between  50°  A'i'  and  51°26' 
N.  lat.  and  12°  45'  and  14"  17'  E.  long.  Its  area  is  2355 
square  miles,  and  its  population  379,378  souls.  This  circle 
is  one  of  tlie  most  fertile  and  best  cultivated  parts  of  the 
kingdom :  it  produces  com,  fruit,  flax,  hemp,  tobacco,  hops, 
and  ID  some  parts  wine.  It  likewise  contains  the  principal  ma- 
nufactories in  Saxony  ofwoollen.  linen,  and  cotton.  Dresden, 
the  capital  of  Uie  kingdom,  is  in  this  eirele,  which  is  pecu- 
liarly distinguished  its  natural  beauties,  such  as  the 
mountainous  country  known  by  the  name  of  the  Saxon 
Switsedand,  the  Insaltio  ^tnips  of  Stolpen,  and  the  roman- 
tic environs  of  Dresden,  Piltn^tz,  and  Heis&en.  [Drbsdbn.] 

MEISSEN,  th^  second  town  in  the  circle  of  the  same 
name  in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  is  aituatedin51°  lO'N.  lat. 
and  13^  25^  E.  long., on  the  Uttki^ver  Melse  or  Misi,  on  agd 
between  hills  on  the  left  bank  cf  we  Elbe,  over  which  there 
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ik  B  00 voted  bridge,  supposed  to  have  beea  pnginally  built 
in  the  eleventh  century;  this  bridge  was  destroyed  in  1547, 
17S7,  and  in  1813,  but  has  since  been  rebuilt.  Meissen 
it  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  the  country,  having  been 
bunded  in  922  (as  some  say,  928),  by  king  Henry  I.,  as  a 
bulwark  of  his  German  settlements  seainst  the  conquered 
Kavoaians.  >His  son.  Otho  founded  the  cathedral,  and 
established  a  bishopric,  of  which  the  town  continued  to  be 
the  seat  till  the  Reformation.  There  are  now  but  few  re- 
main* of  the  fortifications  which  were  begun  by  Henry  1.  The 
oathadr&L  a  maslerpieoe  of  antient  Oerman  architecture,  has 
a  tower  attrmountw  widi  a  spire  60  feet  high,  composed  of 
lieautiftil  open  work.  It  is  rich  in  antient  monuments. 
Adjoining  it  is  the  princes*  chapel,  fennded  in  1425,  by 
Frederick  the  First  elector  of  Saxony,  of  the  house  of 
Heissen,  for  the  hereditary  vault  of  his  family,  in  which 
there  is  a  bronze  monument  of  the  founder.  The  palace  of 
Albrechtaburg,  near  the  cathedral,  was  formerly  the  com- 
mon residence  of  the  mai^ves,  burgraves,  and  biiAiops  of 
Heissen ;  but  the  margraves  transferred  their  residence  to 
Dresden  in  the  thirteenth  century.  The  palace  was 
almost  entirely  rebuilt  in  1471.  Ever  since  1710  it  has 
contained  the  celebrated  porcelain  manufectory,  the  pro- 
dnctiona  of  which  rival  or  surpass  those  of  Uiina  and 
Japan  in  hardness,  durability,  the  beauty  of  the  forms, 
and  the  taste  of  the  painting.  The  former  convent  of  St. 
Afta,  on  a  lofty  rock,  which  is  joined  by  a  stone  bridge  to 
the  eminence  on  which  the  palace  stands,  contains  the 
ninoe*s  school,  in  which  there  are  1 20  scholars,  most  of  whom 
five  free  of  all  expense.  There  are  various  flourishing 
nanufeetures,  but  tne  chief  source  of  profit  is  the  making 
of  wine.  (Reinhard,  Die  Stadt  Meiisen^  &c  ;  Uninus, 
Die  DomJdrehe  isu  Mei9»en.) 

MEISSNBR,  AUGUSTUS  GOmJEB,a  popular  and 
voluminous  German  writer  of  the  last  century,  was  bom  at 
Bausen  in  Upper  Silesia,  November  4,  1793.  In  1785  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  ssthetics  and  classical  literature 
at  the  university  of  Prague,  and  in  1 805  director  of  the  high 
achool  at  Fulda,  when  he  died,  February  20,  1807.  He 
wrote  several  dramatic  pieces,  including  some  translations 
flnm  Molifan  and  Deitoncbes ;  also  ui  abridgnDent  in  Oer^ 
man  of  Hume*s  '  Engiana :  but  it  u  his  ^  Sklum*  that 
rmdered  him  a  fevounte  with  the  puUic.  These  afcetdiei, 
extending  to  fourteen  tammbmgen,  or  senes  'the  first  of 
which  appeared  in  1778,  the  labt  in  1793),  consist  of  essays, 
tales,  narratives,  anecdotes,  dialf^ues,  &c. ;  and  recom- 
mend themselves  by  their  agreeable  liveliness,  shrewdness, 
and  pleasantry.  Although  not  entirely  free  fiom  blemishes 
of  s^le,  they  have  the  ment  of  bemg  the  most  success- 
tai  attempts  in  the  lighter  walks  of  literature  which  Ger- 
manv  could  then  produce.  Many  of  tnese  jneces  were  trans- 
lated or  imiuted  in  French,  Danish,  and  Dutch,  and  one  or 
two  were  translated  by  Thompson  in  his  '  German  Miscel- 
lany' 

His  'Tales  and  Dialogues*  (1781-9;  maybe  considOTod 
as  a  contiouatiott  of  his  sketches,  being  similar  in  plan. 
His '  Alcibiades,'  *  Massaniello,'  *  Bianca  Capello,*  and  '  Spar- 
tarnis,'  are  prodoctions  of  greater  length  (the  first  mentioned 
heing  in  four  volumes),  and  are  specimens  of  the  biatotlcal 
and  hi(^raphieal  romance.  With  the  exception  of  the  last, 
they  have  all  been  translated  into  French.  Besides  the 
above  and  a  variety  of  other  works,  H eissner  eontribnted  a 
great  number  of  litcdtary  and  historical  artietes  to  dtflSeavnt 
periodicals. 

MEI8TERSIN0ERB.     [QxauAtrr^Language  and 

Literature.] 
MEKINEZ.  [M-ASDCco.! 

MEJERDA.  or  BA'GRADAS.  is  a  river  in  Northern 
Africa,  and  probably  the  largest  river  of  that  continent 
which  &lls  into  the  Mediterranean,  except  the  Nile.  Its 
0|»per  eonrse  lies  within  the  territories  of  Algiers ;  in  its 
middle  course  it  forms  the  boundary-line  between  that 
eonntry  and  Tunis,  and  in  its  hnrer  ooarse  it  traverses  the 
northern  district  of  the  hut-mentioned  state.  A  gnat 
mimher  of  riven  rise  in  the  mountains  which  between  35* 
and  8^  N.  UU.  and  7"  and  E  hmg.  constitute  the  most 
eastern  of  die  elevated  rangm  of  Mount  AUas :  after  water- 
ing a  rich  and  popnhios  country,  which  extends  east  of  those 
ranges,  they  unite  about  35*  SO'  N.  lat,  and  form  the  Wady 
Berat,  the  principal  hranefa  of  the  Mqetda  river.  In  its 
•onrse,  which  is  nearly  due  north,  it  separates  Algiers  from 
Tonii,  until  it  reaches  36*  10^  N.  lat.,  whan  it  is  iohied  fay 
ftm  Wadr  Hanii  ftma  the  vmt,  and  takes  we  name, 


of  Mqerda.  Up  to  this  junction  its  course  exceeds  100 
miles,  and  from  this  point  it  runs  about  60  miles  eastward 
through  a  hilly  country.  It  then  turns  north- north-east, 
and  continues  this  course  until  it  fhlls  into  an  inlet  of  the 
bay  of  Tunis  near  Cape  Farina,  after  a  course  of  more  than 
260  miles.  The  Mejerda  does  not  appear  to  be  navigated, 
but  it  is  used  to  irrigate  the  fields  in  the  lower  part  ot  its 
course,  where  it  flows  through  a  wide  and  level  valley.  It 
overflows  and  ferUlises  the  adjacent  countr;^;  but  these 
inundations  do  not.  as  in  the  NQe,  take  place  in  the  middle 
of  summer,  but  in  the  spring.  Tbay  are  the  efltet  of  the 
winter' and  storing  rains,  and  of  the  melting  of  snow  on  the 
bigb  mountains  which  surround  its  upper  branches. 
MEKRAN.  npEMiA.] 

MELA.  POM>(yNIlJS,  a  lioman  writer  on  geography. 
He  IB  thought  by  some  critics  to  have  been  the  same  person 
as  the  Annsus  Mella,  or  Mela,  who  was  imnlicaied  in  a 
conspiracy  ^;ainst  Nero,  and  who  put  an  end  to  his  ovn 
life  (Tac,  inn.,  xvi.  17;  Plin.,  H.  N.,  xix.  6);  but  Uiis 
opinion  is  only  founded  on  the  similarity  of  the  names.  It 
is  probable,  from  a  passage  in  which  Mela  speaks  of  tlie 
recent  conquest  of  Britain  (iii.  6),  that  he  was  contemporary 
with  the  emperor  Claudius ;  and  it  is  evident  from  many 
passages  in  his  work  that  be  could  not  have  lived  before  the 
time  of  Augustus  (iiL  1, '  turris  Augusti  titulo  memorabilis ;' 
compare  iii.  2,  &e.}.  It  appears  from  a  passage  in  bis  own 
work  (ii.  6)  that  he  was  bom  at  Tingitera  in  Spain ;  bnt  the 
MSS.  differ  so  widely  in  this  passage,  that  it  is  difficult  to  ' 
determine  the  right  reading:  many  critics  think  that  we 
ought  to  read  Mellaria.  | 

Mela's  work  is  entitled  in  most  HS9. '  De  Situ  Orbis.' 
It  is  divided  into  three  books,  and  contains  a  very  brief  de- 
scription of  the  various  parts  of  the  world.  In  the  first  book, 
after  giving  a  short  account  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  earth, 
Mela  commences  with  Mauritania  (partof  Marocco),  and  fol- 
lowing generally  the  oottst,  he  describes  successively  Numidia, 
the  province  of  Africa,  Cyrenaica,  Egypt,  Arabia,  Syria,  ^ 
Phoenicia,  Cilicia,  Pamphylia,  Lycia,  Caria,  Ionia,  ^oUs,  Pa- 
phlagonia,  and  the  countries  on  the  Euxine  and  the  Mawtis 
as  fiir  as  the  RhiphiMm  mountains.  In  the  second  book  he 
commences  at  the  river  Tanais  (Don),  and  gives  an  account 
of  the  countries  in  Europeon  the  western  side  of  the  Meotis 
and  the  Euxine  as  fer  as  Thrace.   He  then  proceeds  to  de- 
scribe Greece,  Italy,  Gallia  Narhonensis,  and  the  coast  of  : 
Spam  as  &r  as  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  from  which  he  eom-  | 
menced  his  description  in  the  first  book.   The  remainder  of  { 
the  second  book  is  occupied  with  an  account  of  the  islands 
in  the  Mediterranean,  Adriatic,  Agean  Sea,  &c.   I.i  the 
third  book  be  commences  again  at  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  i 
and  follows  the  western  coast  of  Spain  till  he  reaches  Gaul ; 
he  then  gives  an  account  of  the  western  coast  of  Gaul,  and  ! 
aflerwaras  describes  Germany  and  the  central  parts  of  Eu- 
rope and  Asia  as  far  as  the  Caspian.  After  mentioning  gome 
of  the  ttlands  in  the  ocean,  he  next  describes  India  and  the 
maritime  coast  of  Carmania,  Persia,  and  Arabia,  and  con- 
cludes with  a  description  of  the  central  parts  of  Africa. 

Mela  appears  to  nave  been  a  mere  compiler,  and  to  have 
bad  no  soientific  knowledge  of  his  sulyect.  If  we  consider 
him  later  than  Slrabo,  it  does  not  appear  from  Mela's  work 
that  gewraphy  had  made  any  progress  in  the  meantime. 
Like  StrSbo,  lie  considers  the  earth  as  penetrated  by  four 
great  inlets  of  the  ocean,  of  which  the  Mediterranean,  the 
Red  Sea,  and  the  Persian  Gulf  were  three :  the  fourth 
was  the  (Caspian  Sea.  The  singular  err»  as  to  the  Caspian 
is  the  more  remarkable  when  contrasted  with  the  fact  that 
Herodotus  knew  the  Caspian  to  be  a  lake.  (Herod.,  i.  203 ; 
Strabo,  p.  121 ;  Mela,  i.  1 ;  iii.  6.) 

The  best  editions  of  Mela  are  by  Gronovius,  Leyden, 
16S5,  frequently  reprinted;  by  Tzschucke.  7  vols.  Svo, 
Leip..  1807;  and  the  Bipont,  1809.  Mela  has  been  trans- 
lated into  English,  by  Arthur  Golding,  Lond.,  15i<5  and 
1590;  into  Italian,  by  Porcacchi,  Ven.,  1557;  and  into 
French,  by  Fradin,  3  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1804. 

MBLAIN,  a  name  which  has  been  given  to  the  colouring 
matter  of  the  ink  of  the  cuttle-fish.  It  is  obtained  pure  by 
evaporating  the  ink  to  drjrness  and  boiling  the  residue  suc- 
cessively in  water,  alcohol,  hydrochloric  acid,  more  water, 
and  a  little  carbonate  of  ammonia.  Dr.  Prout  found  100 
parts  of  the  dry  residue  of  the  ink  of  the  cuttle-fish  to  be 
composed  of—Helain,  78*;  carbonate  pf  lime,  10*40;  car- 
bonate of  mi^esia,  7'  ;  substance  analogous  to  mucus, 
0'84:  various  salts,  2*16. 
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Jfinor  fSmith),  a  nmtiTo  of  the  Holuoea  islanda,  yields  the 
oO  termed  lagepat  It  ii  obtained  hj  distillation  of  the 
leaves  and  branches,  which  an  oollectM  the  night  before 
thejr  are  subjected  to  this  procega.  It  is  very  limpid,  pellu- 
cid, and  of  a  light  or  yellowish  gtaen  oblour.  Specific  gra- 
vity. 0'927;  it  boils  at  UO'lRlaumur).  It  is  p  »>M!SKed  of 
■  penetrating  odour ;  the  taste  ia  acridly  aromat  c.  leaviDg 
a  sense  of  nwlness  in  the  mouth.  Its  chemical  composition 
is,  carbon  78*  12,  hydrogen  11  '49.  oxygen  10*38.  It  seems 
to  consist  of  two  distinct  <uls :  one  transparent  as  water,  of 
specific  gravity  0*897 ;  the  Mcond  dark  green,  of  specific 
frravily  0*930.  Unreetifiedoilreddenslitmuspaper^but  reo- 
itfied  ooea  not.  It  doea  not  detonate  with  iodine,  nor  does  it 
fiBnn  an  artificial  cxamhta  with  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  but 
has  iu  colonr  much  changed  by  that  gas.  It  never  deposite 
a  siearopten.  Some  samples  of  cajeput  oil  contain  copper, 
which  may  be  detected  by  different  tests ;  an  artificial  oil 
is  Hso  sometimes  vended,  bat  it  ia  not  difficult  to  detect  the 
fraud 

In  tta  action  on  the  humaa  fnme  cajeput  participates  in 
the  propterties  of  other  volatile  oils,  and  is  rubefacient  ex- 
teraally,  stimulant  and  antispasmodic  wben  taken  inter- 
Dally.  Mixed  with  other  ingndienta  it  has  proved  a  useftil 
application  to  the  joints  in  rheumatism  ana  similar  afiec- 
tions.  whale  a  fbv  drops  of  it  have  ofien  relieved  or  warded 
off  slight  attaeka  of  hyttoria  or  epilepsy.  It  by  no  means 
nalised  the  expeetattons  entwtained  of  it  as  a  remedy  in 
spasmodic  choleim. 

M  ELA'HPUS  (Zoology).  De  Hontfbrt'a  name  fbr  a  genus 
of  turbinated  tettacea  {Conotndu  or  Conovultu  of  I^marek) 
•ilaced  by  Cuvier  next  to  the  great  genus  Auricula,  and  by 
M.  de  Blainville  and  M.  Rang  under  the  ftmily  Aurimlacea, 
Ue  Blainville  arranges  both  MelamjMU  (CcmoTula)  .and 
Tomaielia  under  Pedipet  (Adanson). 

This  genus  has,  like  the  Auricula,  plaits  on  the  colu^ 
nella  or  pillar  of  the  shell,  but  the  external  lip  has  no  roll 
ir  baurrelet,  and  is  finely  sUriated  internally.  The  getwial 
rontour  of  the  shell  is  that  of  a  oone,  of  whieh  the  spire 
bmu  the  base. 

Rxample^  Mtlampui  eonifttrmu. 


MiUayoi  oonirormit,  a  littl*  Mluged. 

MELANCHTHON,  PHILIP,  (or  MELANTHON.  as 
oe  himarif  was  most  accustomed  to  write  the  name,  accord- 1 
ing  to  Christ.  Saxius.  'Onomast.'  iii.  589),  was  born  in  the 
■mail  town  of  Bretten  or  Bretheim,  in  the  Palatinate  of  the 
Rhine,  or  Lower  Palatinate,  as  it  used  to  be  called,  the  do- 
minion of  the  elector  palatine.  They  still  show  at  Bretten, 
or  did  a  years  ago,  the  house  in  which  his  parents  lived. 
His  father  was  George  Bchwarzerde,  or  Schwarzerdt,  and 
is  called  byMelchior  Adam,  the  earliest  authority,  Magister 
Armonim,  a  description  which  has  given  rise  to  some  con- 
troversy. It  appears  that  whatever  was  the  original  condi- 
tion of  Meluiehthon's  fkther,  he  was  a  man  of  remarkable 
ingenuity  in  his  profession,  and  had  worked  his  way  tip  to  a 
situation  of  stHne  distinction,  that  of  principal  enmneer  to 
the  elector,  before  the  birth  of  his  son.  (See  Bayle,  JHct. 
Cnt^  tnd  edit,  ii.  2089.  and  the  authorities  there  quoted.) 
AeeoTvliiig  to  Joachim  Camerarius  (in  Fit  J%.  Mwm,)  he 
was  a  native  of  Heidelberg,  and  came  to  take  np  bis  resi- 
dence at  Bretten  upon  marrying  the  daughter  of  John 
Reuterus,  a  person  who  had  been  mayor  of  that  town. 
Reulems,  who  lived  till  his  grandson  was  eleven  years  old, 
has  the  credit  of  having  been  the  chief  superintendent  of 
his  earliest  training.  On  the  death  of  his  grandfather, 
which  was  followed  within  a  fortnight  by  that  of  his  fktfaer, 
he  was  sent  to  the  college  of  Pfbrtsheim,  where  the  remark- 
able progress  he  had  already  made  in  his  studies  was  con- 
tuBoea  at  an  answerable  or  an  accelerated  rate.  (See  a 
short  notice  of  the  early  life  of  Melanchthon  in  Baillet's 
Bn/am  CiUbret.  pp.  42,  43.) 

At  Pfoitiheim  iie  lodged  in  the  house  of  a  sister  of 
tiw  eaMirated  Greek  scMar  John  Reuchlin,  who  was 
las  ntatwn,  and  it  was  fhom  lUuchfin,  who  ha^  trani- 


lated  his  own  Teutonic  aaraame  into  the  Greek  formatioB 
C^pnio,  on  the  snppoiition  of  its  connection  with  Raueh 
(smoke),  that  the  voung  Bchwanwde.  a  compound,  mean- 
ing, in  English, '  black  earth,*  received  the  more  melodious 
Greoised  appdl^ion  of  Mdandltbon  (quasi  /UXaam 
intended  to  signify  the  MUne  thing;  by  which  ak»e  be  it 
now  known.  . 

After  spending  about  two  years  at  Pfortsheim,  Melan- 
chthon was  removed  in  1 909  to  the  univosity  of  Heidelberg 
which  however  he  qidtted  in  IfilS  fbr  that  of  THbingen, 
wlieie  he  remained  till,  on  die  teeoramendation  of  his 
friend  Reuchlin,  he  was  in  1518  appointed,  by  the  elector 
Frederic  of  Sax«iy,  profiMsor  of  Greek  in  the  newly  eitft- 
bltshed  university  of  Wittembei^.  This  situation  he  held  so 
long  as  he  tived. 

It  was  at  Wittembeig  that  Melanchthon  became  ac- 
quainted with  Luther,  then  occupyiiw  the  ohair  of  theology 
in  that  university.  In  his  young  CMleague  the  great  re- 
former fbund,  along  with  a  ready  disposition  to  imbibe  his 
opinions  in  religion,  a  piety  as  sincere  as  his  own,  and  an 
erudition  greatly  superior ;  while,  if  Melanchthon  wanted 
the  fiery  energy  and  boldness,  and  the  large  heart  of 
Luther,  be  was  free  also  from  some  of  the  defects  apt  to 
attend  upon  uieh  endowments  of  strength  and  passion,  and, 
by  the  calmaeas,  aoderatioD,  and  gentleness  of  his  whole 
nature,  was  fbrmed  boih  10  temper  the  impetuoaity  of  his 
friend,  and  to  vrin  admittanoe  for  their  oommon  views  into 
mindfl  of  a  eerfain  dais,  and  that  by  no  meatu  the  lowest, 
which  all  the  powers  of  the  Other  mi^t  have  assailed  in 
vain. 

Thus  attached  by  the  characteristics  in  which  they  were 
contrasted,  as  well  as  by  thoaa  in  which  they,  resembled 
each  other,  they  soon  beMme  the  most  intimate  of  assoctatea 
and  ftillow-workers.  After  that  of  Luther,  Helandithon  is 
the  most  digtioguisbed  name  in  the  history  of  the  Reforma 
tion  in  Germany ;  and  the  remainder  of  his  bit^raphy  is 
chiefly  the  detail  of  his  various  labours  in  the  promotion  of 
that  great  cause.  In  1519  he  accompanied  Luther  to  Leip- 
zig, to  hold  a  disputation  on  the  divioe  original  of  tM 
papal  authority  wiUi  Boeius,  or  Eekiu^  one  m  the  ablest 
of  the  Catholic  champions  of  that  age.  For  some  yean 
after  this  he  was  actively  employed,  not  only  in  writing 
books  in  defence  of  the  reformed  doctrines,  but  in  founding 
schools  and  colleges,  in  visiting  churches,  and  in  other  ser- 
vices of  the  wme  kind,  undertaken  at  the  command  of  the 
elector. 

In  1530  he  was  appointed  by  the  general  body  of  the  re- 
formers to  draw  up  what  was  intended  to  be  the  ooooiliatory 
Confession,  or  exposition  of  their  opinions,  which  was  pre- 
sented to  the  emperor  at  the  diet  held  at  Augaburg  in 
March  that  year.  Both  Francis  1.  of  France^  and  Henry 
VIII.  of  Bngland,  were  desirous  of  obtaining  the  assistance 
of  Melanchmm  ui  their  religious  reforms,  but  oiroum- 
stances  interfoied  to  prevent  him  ftom  visiting  either  coun- 
try. In  1540  and  1541  he  maintiUned  anotbw  great  diapu 
tation  with  Ecciut,  which  was  begun  at  WonB%  ud  after- 
wards transfinred  to  Ratisbon,  where  it  was  carried  on 
before  the  diet,  the  emperor  presiding  in  person.  After  the 
death  of  Luther,  Melanchthon  became  involved  in  a  bitter 
controversy  with  the  more  ardent  spirits  of  his  party,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  aversion  to  extreme  courses,  and  especially 
the  timidity  be  was  accused  of  showing  in  his  approval  of 
the  system  of  compromise  between  the  two  religions  issued 
by  the  emperor  in  1 548,  and  afterwards  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Interim,  an  approval  in  which,  whether  the  circum- 
stance is  to  be  held  honourable  to  him  or  the  reverse,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  he  stood  nearly  alone  among  the  dis- 
tinguished men  of  both  sides.  He  died  atWittemberg,  19^ 
April,  1560,  leaving  two  sons  and  two  daughters  by  his 
wife^  the  daughta  of  a  buigoroaster  of  that  town,  whom  he 
had  married  in  1520,  and  who  died  in  1547.  Hisnunumus 
works,  consistii^  of  theological  treatises*  oommentaries  on 
several  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  Latin  poems,  and 
some  historical  and  philosophical  writings,  were  published 
in  a  collected  form  in  five  vols.  foU  at  Balle^in  1544,  and  in 
four  vols,  fal.,  at  Witteniberg,  in  1564,  again  in  1580,  and 
again  in  1601.' 

Melanchthon  principally  contributed  to  the  diffusion  of  the 
Aristotelian  philosophy  in  Germany,  both  by  his  teaching 
and  his  writings,  among"  which  were  his  'Elements  of  Logic 
and  Ethics.'  TAristotLe,  p.  336.] 
MELANERPES.   tWooDPacicBiu.]  r\r^rf]r> 
HELAIOA.  a  genus  of  imH^  ktdiaiMkp^^' 
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Iftted  Gastropods,  placed  by  I^marck  in  his  family  Mekmiant 
IIIelanianb]  ;  1^  M.  de'Blaiaville  in  his  &miiy  EUipgot- 
lomata  [Ellifsostouata]  ;  by  Cuvier  in  his  order  Peeti- 
nibrtmiMata,  between  the  genera  Atf/iin'na  and  A««oa;  and 
by  H .  Rang  under  the  ordw  last  mentioned,  and  in  the  first 
family  of  it  (Turbinia  of  De  Ffirussac),  between  the  subge- 
nera RUtuUna  and  Ritsoa. 

,Otnerie  Character.— Animal  elongated,  with  a  foot 
which  is  wdinarily  short  and  not  thick ;  head  proboscidi- 
form,  Buboonical,  truncated,  and  terminated  by  a  buccal  slit 
which  is  small  and  longitudinal ;  one  pair  of  tentacles  elon- 
gated, filiform,  carrying  the  eyes  on  the  external  side, 
sometimes  near  the  base,  sometimes  towards  one-fourth  of 
their  length ;  mantle  open,  with  festooned  e<^es ;  opercu- 
lum homy,  elongated,  and  narrow,  with  ui  apicial  and  pau- 
cispiral  summit.  (Deshayes.) 

Shell  with  an  epidermis,  of  an  oval  oblong,  a  pointed 
spire,  which  is  often  elongated  or  turriculated,  and  an  oval 
aperture  which  is  widenea  anteriorly,  and  has  a  very  sharp 
edge. 


Animal  and  Shall  of  ICcUiik  (PIrena)  auriU.  a,  Opeftulwa* 

Geographical  Distribution  of  the  Genus. — The  rivers  of 
warm  climates  generally,  and  of  Asia  especially.  Species 
are  also  recorded  from  Africa  and  North  and  South  Ame- 
rica. Mr.  Ck»nrad  has  described  several  new  species  fFom 
the  rivers  of  Alabama. 


M.  Deshayes  thus  divides  the  MekmuB 

a. 

Shell  oval  or  subturriculated. 
Emuple.  Melania  amarula 


Shell  elongated,  tuniculnted. 
Example,  Melania  tnmcata. 

7* 

Shell  with  the  inferior  angle  detached. 
Example^  Melania  eoeteUata. 

8.  I 
Shell  with  a  bordered  aperture.         .  j 
Examples,  Melania  marginata  and  Melania  tubulaUi 
Lamarck  gives  the  rivers  of  the  East  Indies,  Madagascar,  j 
the  Isle  of  France,  Sec,  as  the  locality  of  Melania  amarula, 
the  animal  of  which,  fae  says,  is  very  bittert  and  passes  for 
an  excellent  remedy  for  the  drop^. 

The  apex  of  all  ue  species  is  generally  noded  as  the  ani- 
mal advances  in  age. 

Fossil  Mblanix. 

M. .  De»baye3,  in  his  Tables  (Lyell,  1833),  makes  the 
number  of  living  species  thirty-four,  and  the  number  of 
fossil  (tertiary)  twenty-Ave.  llie  species  recorded  as  both 
livinK  and  fossil  (tertiary)  are,  Melania  inquinaia,  inflexa, 
Canrneseedeeii,  and  a  new  species.  The  habitations  allotted 
to  the  living  species  of  inquinaia,  infiexa,  Cambesaedesii, 
and  the  new  species,  are,  the  Philippine  Isles,  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  the  lakes  of  Como  and  Geneva.  Melania 
lactea,  nitida,  and  coeteUata,  are  noticed  as  fossil  species 
found  in  more  than  one  tertiary  formation.  In  the  last 
edition  of  Lamarck  (1638)  the  number  of  recent  species  is 
thirty  -six,  and  of  these  M.  inqwnata  only  is  noted  as  occur- 
ring in  a  fossil  state.  The  number  of  fossil  species  recorded 
in  this  edition  is  eight,  and  of  these  M.  Deshayes  notes  the 
species  costellata,  marginata,  and  nitida,  as  not  being  Me- 
laniee,  M.  nUida  having  all  the  characters  of  the  genus 
Eulima.  The  other  two  M.  Deshayes  keeps  provisionally 
among  the  MelanieB.  Melania  eempUcaiOt  another  of  the 
eight,  he  conceives  to  be  a  varieW  of  M.  lactea,  and  is  of 
opinion  that  it  should  bo  expunged  from  the  catidogue. 

Dr.  Mantell  records  two  species  {sulcata  and  cottelUUa  f)  \ 
in  the  blue  clay  of  Bracklesham.  Professor  Phillips  notes 
a  Melania  f  in  the  Speeton  clay,  and  two  species  (M.  Hed- 
dinglonensis  and  M.  striata)  in  the  coralline  oolite,  M. 
Heddingtonensis  and  M.  vittata  in  the  eornbrash,  and  M. 
Reddingtonensis  and  M.  striata  in  the  Bath  oolite.  In  the 
table  at  the  end  of  his  work  {Geology  of  Yorkshire)  he  re- 
cords Melania  striata  in  the  coralline  and  Bath  oolite, 
Heddingtonensis  in  the  coralline  oolite,  eornbrash,  and 
inferior  oolite,  lineata  in  the  inferior  oolite,  anA  vittata  in 
the  coralline  oolite  and  eornbrash.  Dr.  Fitton  records  Me- 
lania Heddingtonensis  in  the  Oxford  oolite  (Dorset  and 
Oxford). 

MELANIANS,  Lamarck's  name  for  a  family  of  flu\ia- 
tile,  testaceous*  operculated  MoUusks,  breathing  water  only, 
and  belonging  to  the  order  TracheUj^ida.  The  family  con- 
sists of  toe  genera  Melania,  Melanopeie,  and  Pirena^  ac- 
cording to  Lamarck,  and  Mr.  6.  B.  Sowerby,  Jun.  ( Concho- 
logical  Manual)  suggests  that  to  these  may  be  added  Ana^ 
losa  and  PasithcBO.  M.  Deshayes,  in  the  last  edition  of 
Lamarck,  adds  the  genera  Eulima  and  Bitsoa  to  Melaniut 
Melanoptis,  and  Pirena,  the  latta  of  which,  it  seems,  should 
be  expunged. 

MELANOPSIS,  a  genus  of  fresh-water,  testaceous,  tur- 
binated mollusks,  to  which  Lamarck  assigns  a  position  among 
his  family  of  Melanians.  M.  de  Blainville  places  it  in  his 
family  Entomosiomata,  between  Cerithium  MdlHanaxis; 
and  M.  Rang,  who  includes  in  U  the  genus  PirenOi  between 
Scalaria  and  Planaxis. 

The  genus  Melanopsis  was  established  by  M.  de  F^russac 
and  much  difference  of  opinion  appears  to  have  existed 
among  zoologists  as  to  its  proper  jHace  in  the  series.  M. 
Deshayes,  in  the  last  edition  of  Lamarck,  gives  it  as  his 
opinion  that  it  should  be  arranged  in  the  bmily  of  Mela- 
nians', and  he  observes  that  if  one  considers  the  zoological 
and  conchological  characters  of  the  two  genera  Melania 
oaA  Melanopsis,  the  conviction  that  they  should  he  united 
soon  arises.  He  remarks  that  M.  de  F^russac  gave,  in  the 
first  volume  of  the  'Memoirs'of  the  Society  of  Natural 
History  of  Paris,'  an  interesting  account  of  the  animal  of 
the  Melanopsides,  which  he  bad  observed  in  Spain  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Seville  and  Valencia,  and  that  M.  Quoy 
has  since  made  known  the  animal  of  Pirena  terebralis  of 
Lamarck:  so  that  tbemeans^  aranov  at  hand  £v  compar- 
ing witfc  exactness  the^Sk  1)1^^  fi&  fiimily  of 
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iManiani,  and  of  obsernng  the  analogy  of  their  loologioal 
characters. 

continueB  M.  Deihayea,  'we  have  before  ue  a  ^reat 
nnmber  of  species  of  Melamai  and  MeUmopaidea,  hvitig 
and  fouil,  we  remark  a  phenomenon  entirely  Bimilu  to  that 
which  we  have  pointed  out  with  relation  to  the  genera 
Bulimug  and  Arhatina;  that  is  to  say.  that  we  have  seen 
the  columellar  truncation  established  by  nearly  insensible 
degrees  from  the  most  uocertain  commencement  to  a  notch 
as  deep  as  that  which  marks  the  Buceina.  If,  in  relying  on 
the  identic  of  the  organisation  of  the  Bulimi  and  AenatttKa, 
we  have  been  able  to  reduce  almort  to  nothing  the  value  of 
the  character  of  the  oolumellar  truneatioD,  wo  are  authorised 
to  employ  ben  the  same  means  for  demonstrating  the  little 
importanee  whiph  the  truncation  of  the  columella  in  the 
MeioHopMida  ought  to  have  in  the  eyes  of  zoologists  as  a 
ground  for  separating  them  from  the  Melameg.  Already 
we  have  explained  ouradves  as  to  the  value  of  the  genus 
Pirena,  and  have  shown  that  it  was  composed  by  lamarck 
from  heteroseneous^  materials :  on  one  side  we  find  true 
Meiama,  aua  on  the  other  singular  shells,  approximating 
in  their  characters  to  certain  Cerithia  which  linnieuB  oom- 
^ised  among  his  Strombi.  On  approximating  these  spe- 
cies we  soon  find  that  they  have  all  the  principal  characters 
of  Melanopais,  and  that  they  do  not  in  reality  differ  from 
them,  except  by  a  notch  in  the  right  Up,  which  notch  occu- 

eies  in  these  species  the  place  of  the  posterior  gutter  in  the 
ucciniform  Melawmrides.  U.  de  Finisaae  clearly  per- 
ceived the  relation  of  these  shells  to  the  Melanopndet.  and 
joined  them  to  Umt  groups  leaving  in  the  genus  Pirena  only 
iboee  which  we  actually  comprise  among  the  Mdania. 
Thus  dismembered,  the  goros  nrena  should  be  expunged 
from  the  system.* 

Gtographieat  Dittribution  qf  the  OenM.—M.  Oeshayes 
obeerves  that  the  Mekmopsi'des  inhabit  the  fresh  waters  of 
the  south  of  Europe,  and  particularly  those  in  the  neigh 
bourhood  of  the  Mediterranean ;  and  that  they  show  them- 
selves  abundantK  in  a  fossil  state  in  the  greater  part  of  the 
tertiary  beds  of  Europe.  He  remarks  that  M.  de  F^russac 
has  noticed  that  among  the  fossil  species  in  our  temperate 
countries  there  are  some  analf^ous  to  those  which  live  in 
much*  warmer  r^ons, — an  interesting  fiwt,  from  which  be 
has  been  led  to  conclude  that  the  loweriiw  of  the  tempera- 
ture had  bem  a  sufficient  cause  Ibr  the  destruction  of  the 
races  which  once  lived  in  the  centre  of  France.  M.  Des- 
hayes  states  that  he  had  objected  to  M.  de  F^russac's  draw- 
ing a  conclusion  so  general  from  so  confined  a  number  of 
olMervatioDs;  and  he  thinks  that,  in  order  to  establish  a 
fact  so  important  as  that  of  change  of  temperature  by  the 
aid  of  oteervations  on  the  mollusks,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  find  a  great  collection  of  facts,  not  only  r^arding  the 
fresb-water  mollusks,  but  also  respecting  those  which  in- 
habit the  sea.  He  bas,  be  sajrs,  collected  these  fhcts,  and  is 
thus  able  to  estimate  approximatively  the  temperature  proper 
to  each  of  the  principal  tertiary  epochs. 

Generic  Character.  —  {Melanopni,  F£r.,  and  PirenOj 
Lam.) — Jnimal  with  a  proboseidifonn  munle  and  two  con- 
tractile teatacula,  which  are  ctmical,  annulated,  and  each 
with  an  oculated  peduncle  at  their  external  base;  foot 
attached  to  the  neck,  vety  short,  oval,  angular  on  each  side 
anteriorly ;  respiiatory  orifice  in  the  gutter  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  mantle  wifti  the  body.  Opereulwn  homy, 
subspiraL 

Sneli  with  an  epidermis,  elongated,  fusiform  or  oonico- 
cylindrical,  with  a  pointed  summit;  spire  consisting  of 
from  six  to  fifteen  whorls,  the  lost  often  forming  two-thirds 
of  the  shell;  aperture  oval,  oblong;  columella  twisted,  solid, 
callous,  truncated  at  its  base,  separated  from  the  external 
border  by  a  siiius,  the  callosity  prolonging  itself  on  the 
convexity  of  the  penultimate  wnorl,  forming  a  gutter 
backwards ;  sometimes  a  sinus  at  the  posterior  part  of  the 
li^t  lip. 

a. 

A  single  sinus  at  the  external  border  of  the  aperture, 
leurating  it  ftom  the  columella.  iGemuMglanopn»,'Lun.) 

axamvlo.  Melanoma  preerota  {MaUtnopnt  Unigata, 
Lam.,  Mdama  buednoidta,  Oliv.,  Melanopnt  buednoidea. 
Fir.). 

Two  distinct  sinuses  at  the  external  border  of  the  aper- 
ture, one  which  separates  it  from  the  columella,  the  other 
(itoatediwar  the  union  of  this  border  with  the  penultimate 
whorL 


Holuopds  prmw. 

Example.  Melanoptu  atra  {Pima  tembralit,  Iaw., 
Strondmt  aier.  Linn.). 
XoooA'^.— Hadi^iaBear. 


If  eluii)|«U  HiK 

Fossil  Mblanopsides. 
Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerhy,  who  also  includes  the  genera  Mela- 
ncmtu  and  Pirena  under  the  first  generic  app^lation,  says, 
*  We  are  not  aware  that  any  of  the  Melanopgides  are  marine, 
for  all  the  recent  species  occur  either  in  rivers  or  lakes,  and 
yet  most  of  the  fossil  species  are  found  in  beds  that  are 
considered  by  geologists  (in  this  country)  to  be  of  marine 
formation.  We  know  not  what  degree  of  credit  is  to  be  given 
to  the  assertion  of  a  celebrated  author,  "  that  the  greater 
number  of  the^neraof  the  Fectinibranchia  might  formerly 
have  contained  species  peculiar  to  rivers  and  lakes  as  well 
as  to  the  sea,"  but  tfais  we  do  know,  that  wherever  the 
fossil  Melanopsides  are  found,  they  are  accompanied  bv 
many  other  species  or  genera  that  at  present  only  live  iii 
fresh  water;  and  therefore  we  think  they  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered as  characteristic  of  the  formatiou  in  which  they 
occur.' 

M.  Desbayes,  in  bis  Tables,  makes  the  number  of  living 
species  of  Mekmopne  ten,  of  fossil  species  (tertiary)  eleven, 
and  notes  Melanopsides  buceinotdea  (prarosa),  Dttfourei, 
coataia,  nodosa,  adailaris,  incerta,  as  species  occurring 
both  living  and  fossil  (tertiary).  He  assigns  as  habitationB 
to  the  latter.  Asia,  Spain.  Greece,  and  Laybach.  Of  Pirena 
he  makes  the  number  of  living  species  three,  and  of  fossil 
(tertiary)  two.  In  the  last  edition  of  Lamarck,  M.  Des- 
hayes  gives  nine  recent  species,  and  of  these  he  notices  Me- 
lanopndes  coataia,  praroaot  nodosa,  Dufourei,  and  acicu- 
laris  t  (3f.  aubulatua.  Sow.,  'Min.  Con.'),  as  occurring  in  a 
fossil  state,  observing  that  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  spe- 
cies found  fossil  at  Dax  is  to  be  distinguished  from  M.  Du- 
/ourei,  which  occurs  in  a  fossil  state  in  the  Isle  of  Rhodes. 
The  number  of  species  which  are  fossil  only  be  makes  seven. 
The  number  of  recent  species  of  Pirenee  be  gives  as  four, 
but  records  none  as  fossil  only.  Under  Pirena  terebralit 
{Mdanopaie  atra)  is  a  reforance  to  F^nissao's  fossil  Mekt- 
nopaidea,  pi.  8,  f.  7.  &a 

Dr.  Fitton  records  three  species  with  a  query,  two  under 
the  names  of  Melattopaia  f  attmuala  and  M.  9  tricarinata, 
iu  the  Weald-clay  (Curset),  and  Hastings  sand  (Sussex), 
and  the  third,  without  a  name,  in  the  Purbeck  beds  ^Bucks). 

MELANORRHCEA,  a  genus  of  the  natural  (bmily  of 
TerebintbaceiB,  tribe  Anacardiacete,  so  called  from  the  brown 
fluid  turning  black  upon  exposure  to  the  air,  with  which 
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•r  tlieetBee>  but  wu  not  described  hy  botaoiata  until  dis- 
eovered  by  Dr.  WalUofa,  and  figured  in  hit  qtlendid  work 
'Plantse  Asiaticge  Rariores/ 1.  iTand  12.  He  tribe  towbich 
it  belongs,  abounds  in  plants  yielding  a  blaokish,  acrid,  and 
resiaous  juice  used  for  varnishing  and  other  luoh  purposes, 
as  the  Harking  Nut  and  the  Japan  Varoish'tree.  This 
tree  was  first  seen  near  Prome,  and  is  found  in  different 
parts  of  Burma  and  along  the  coast  from  Tenaaserim  to 
Tavov,  extending  from  the  latter  in  14*  to  25°  N.  lat.,  as 
Dr.  Wallicb  has  identified  it  with  the  Kheu  or  Vamisb-tree 
of  Munipur,  a  principality  in  Hinduttan.  bordering  on  the 
north-east  fit>nlier  districts  of  Silhet  and  Tipipera.  It  grows 
especially  at  Kubbu,  an  extensive  valley  elevated  about 
500  feet  above  the  plains  of  Bengal,  and  200  miles  from 
the  nearest  sea-ahore.  There  it  attains  iti  greatest  size, 
some,  and  those  not  the  largest,  having  clear  stems  of  42 
feet  to  the  first  branch,  with  a  circumference  near  the 
ground  of  13  fbet  It  forms  extensive  forests,  and  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  two  staple  limber-trees  of  continental  India, 
Teak  and  Saul  t  Teetona  grandii  and  Shotva  robustd),  espe- 
cially the  latter,  and  also  with  the  gigantic  Wood-oil  tree,  a 
species  of  Dipteroearpus.  A  second  speciea  of  the  genus, 
M.  glabra,  has  been  obtained  by  Dr.  Wallioh  from  Tavoy. 

The  Theetiee  forms  a  large  tree,  with  the  habit  of  Seme- 
carpus,  and  abounds  in  every  part  with  a  vitoid  ferruginous 
juice,  which  quickly  becomes  black  by  the  contact  of  the 
atmosphere.  Its  leaves  are  large,  coriaoeoos,  simple,  very 
entire,  and  deciduous.  The  panicles  of  flowers  are  axillary, 
oblong;  those  of  the  fVuit  simple  and  lax,  with  very  large 
rufous  and  finally  ferruginous  involucres.  It  sheds  its 
'eaves  in  November,  and  continues  naked  until  the  month 
of  May,  during  which  period  it  produces  its  flowers  and 
fruit.  During  the  rainy  season,  which  lasts  for  five  monthis,  i 
from  the  middle  of  Uay  until  the  end  of  October,  it  is  in 
full  foliage. 


the  nerohanta,  who  come  down  annually  with  hortea  and 
other  objects  of  trade.  In  Burma,  D^.  Wallich  states  that 
almost  every  article  of  bousebold  fiomiture  intended  to  con- 
tain either  solid  or  li()uid  food  is  lacquered  by  means  of  it 
The  process  consists  in  first  coating  the  article  with  a  layer 
of  pounded  calcined  bones,  after  which  the  varnish  is  laid 
on  thinly,  either  in  its  pure  state  or  variously  coloured. 
The  most  difficult  part  consists  in  the  drying.  It  is  also 
much  employed  in  the  process  of  gildii^:  the  surface,  being 
first  besmeared  with  this  TamisE,  has  then  the  gold  leu 
immediately  applied  to  it.  Finally,  the  beautifiil  Pali 
writing  of  the  Burmese  on  ivory,  palm-leaves,  or  metal,  is 
entirely  done  with  this  varnish  in  its  native  and  pure  state. 
Some  diffsrenee  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  effects  of  this 
juice  on  the  human  fiwne.  Dr.  Wallich  states  that  it  pos- 
sesses very  little  pungency,  and  is  entirely  without  smell, 
and  that  both  Mr.  Swintoo  and  himself  have  frequently 
exposed  their  hands  to  it  without  any  serious  injury,  and 
that  the  natives  never  experience  any  injurious  consequences 
firom  handling  its  juioe ;  but  he  has  known  inslanoes  where 
it  has  produced  extensive  erysipelatous  swellings  attended 
with  pain  and  fever.  Sir  D.  Brewster,  on  Ihe  contrary, 
considers  it  a  very  dangerous  drug  to  handle,  one  of  his 
SMTvants  having  been  twice  nearly  killed  by  it.  (Wallicb, 
PL  As.  Rar.,  i.,  p.  9,  1 11  and  12 ;  and  EdMt.  Joum.  o/ 
Science,  viii.,  p.  96  and  100.) 


A  bneoh  vitti  loMH. 
At  Prome  a  eotniderable  quantity  of  vamish  is^traoted 
firom  this  tree,  hut  very  little  at  Martaban.  It  is  collected 
by  inserting  a  pointed  joint  of  a  bamboo,  which  is  dosed  at 
the  other  end,  into  wounds  made  in  the  trunk  and  principal 
boughs,  which  are  removed  after  twen^-fbur  orforty-eitiht 
nours,  and  their  contents,  whirh  rarely  exceed  a  quarter  of 
an  ounce,  emptied  into  a  basket  made  of  bamboo  and  rattan 

Sreviously  varnished  over.  The  collecting  season  lasts  from 
anuary  to  ApriL  In  its  pure  state  it  is  sold  at  Prome  at 
about  2t.  Bd.  for  about  34  lbs.  avoirdupois.  (Wallich.)  Mr. 
Smith,  who  was  long  resident  at  Silhet,  end  was  acquainted 
with  this  substance  in  1812,  states  that  it  is  procurable  in 
I^Bt  quantities  from  Munipur,  where  it  is  used  for  paying 
river-oraft  and  (at  vamiabing  vass^  designed  to  contain 
liquids.  The  druft  he  sajFS,  is  otrnTeyed  to  Silhet  for  sale  by 


A  naked  lroit-beulB(  bnoeb,  vlU>  tbo  lufi  {BVoluenn. 

MELANOSIS  is  a  malignant  disease  distinguisbed  Iw 
the  deposition  of  a  peculiar  soft  morbid  substance,  of  whieo 
the  most  prominent  clieracter  is  a  deep  brown  or  black 
colour.  This  substance  may  be  deposited  in  separate 
masses,  or  inbltrated  into  the  tissue  of  different  parts  of 
the  body,  or  it  may  be  effused  from  the  blood  in  a  fluid  form 
into  natural  or  morbidly  formed  cavilies,  or  separated  from 
it  with  the  secretions.  The  deposition  of  melanotic  matter 
generally  takes  place  successively  in  numerous  parts  of  the 
body,  producing  in  all  the  injurious  eflbcts  of  compression 
and  irritation,  till  it  proves  fatal  either  by  its  direct  influence 
on  some  important  organ  or  by  the  exhaustion  which  it 
gradually  induces. 

MELANTERITE,  one  of  the  mineralogical  names  for 
native  sulphate  of  iron,  or  green  vitriol.  P^N.I 

MELANTHA'CEiE  are  a  natural  order  of  poisonous 
Endogens,  very  nearly  related  to  Liliaceie,  from  which  in- 
deed they  are  only  to  be  distinguished  with  certainty  by 
their  anthers  being  turned  towards  the  sepals  and  petals, 
and  by  their  styles  or  carpels  bung  distinct  or  at  least 
separable.  The  species  vary  exceedingly  in  their  appear- 
ance, some  being  subterranean-stemmed  herbaceous  plants, 
producing  a  few  flowers  without  their  leaves  just  above  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  as  is  the  case  with  Colcnicum ;  others 
forming  a  stem  of  considerable  .sise  with  luge  leaves 
and  numerous  flowers.  ^l9lb^^ili^ltKiWdF^if^ 
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u  tbeir  manner  of  grovth  is  b  considerable  differenoe  in 
tbe  appearance  of  uie  speeiea,  but  tb^  are  aH  found  to 
eonform  to  the  cbaracten  of  Liliacei^  with  the  difliwenee 
aboTe  explained.  IridaceiB,  to  which  they  bear  a  striking 
memUaneeb  because  of  the  nmilari^  between  Colehieum 
ud  Crocus,  are  readily  diatingu^ied  oy  their  inferior  fruit 
tod  triandcoua  flowers. 

Tbe  most  important  species  of  this  order  are  medical 
plantft  tul:  Cmcfaicum,  or  Meadow  Saffron,  which  is  em- 
ployed as  a  remedy  for  gout  and  rheumatism :  Veratrum 
album,  whose  acrid  poisonous  rhizoma  is  White  Hellebore ; 
Asagrxe  officinalis  and  Veratrum  Sabadilla,  both  of  which 
furnish  the  seeds  called  Cebadilla,  now  largely  consumed 
in  the  preparation  of  V  watri* ;  and  a  fow  North  Ametioan 
f  hati  of  leiB  moment 


1.  A  SmiKiilMi  tgm  of  Tenttmai  SabadilUi  2,  u  expancled  llow«rt  d,  ft 
letUca)  MctiaM  thiouKb  part  of  the  ormry ;  4.  a  lipe  Beed-TeiMl. 

MELASO'MA.  [SHaiEEs.] 

MELASTOMA'CE^,  an  extensive  natural  order  of 
polypetalous  Exogens,  nearly  related  to  Myrtacoffl.  Thej 
nave  opposite  ribbed  leaves  without  any  trace  of  dots  ; 


anthers  prolonged  into  a  beak,  and  havmc  m  tbe  bud 
their  points  curred  downward^  and  inserted  into  aoekets 
between  the  aide  of  tbe  ovary  and  that  oi  the  calyx.  Tbe 
ovary  itself  is  many-celled  and  many-seeded,  and  eonneeted 
with  the  calyx  by  vertical  plates,  which  form  the  parti  tioue 
between  the  sockets  in  which  the  anthers  are  eon&ned^ 
The  species  are  extremely  numerous  in  tropical  oonntriss. 
where  they  usually  form  bushes  or  small  trees,  and  are 
scarcely  known  beyond  tbe  tropics,  with  the  exception  of 
some  Rhexias,  which  straggle  into  North  America.  In 
Europe  the  M-der  is  unknown,  unless  in  gardens,  where 
many  species  are  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  their  ^y  purple 
or  white  flowers.    Some  of  the  species  bear  berries,  which 
are  eatable,  and  stain  the  mouth  a  deep  purple,  whence 
their  name  Helastoma,  or  black-mouth ;  odierwise  they  aro 
of  no  known  use  to  man ;  not  a  trace  of  aromatic  secretions 
being  found  in  them,  notwithstanding  their  neat  lelation- 
ship  to  the  aromatic  MyrtBceA 
HELAZZO.  [MxsstHA.] 
MELCOMBE  ^EGIS.  [Wxtiiovth.] 
MELBA'GER.  [Anthology.] 
MELBAGRl'NA.  [Avicvla;  Mallbacba.! 
MBLEA'GRIS,  the  generic  name  for  the  Turkeys. 
[TuKKKv;  Pavonioje.) 

MELES.  LBadgbr.]  N.B.  Remains  of  a  Fossil  Badger, 
Melet  vulgarit  foMtlit  ( Ursut  Melea,  Iinn.X  oocur  in  the 
Bone-caves  at  Lunel  and  in  Brabant. 

MELI,  GIOVANNI,  born  at  Palermo,  in  Sicily,  about 
1740,  studied  medicine,  in  which  science  he  took  the  degree 
of  doctor,  and  afterwards  became  professor  of  chemistry  in 
the  university  of  bis  native  city.  But  be  is  best  known  for 
his  poetical  eompositions  in  fhe  vernacular  dialect  of  Sicily, 
which  have  earned  him  the  name  of  the  modem  Theocritus. 
His  pastoral  poems  are  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  com- 
positions of  the  same  kind  which  Italy  has  ever  pnMuced.  « 
The  luxuriant  beauty  and  variety  of  Sicilian  scenei^ 
inspired  the  author,  who  has  fiiithfuUy  portrayed  in  his 
eclogues  the  various  appearances  of  the  'seasons  in  that  fine 
climate,  as  well  as  the  rich  lints  of  the  sky.  the  bold  fea- 
tures of  the  mountains  and  coasts,  the  occupations  of  the 
shepherd  and  the  husbandman ;  and  he  has  enlivened  his 
description  with  love-songs,  which  have  become  popular  in 
Sicily,  and  have  been  set  to  music  for  the  favourite  native 
iutramant  the  guitar.   One  of  his  finest  songs,  beginning 

*  Sti  lilMltf ,  elB  -rirdura, 
Hi  nuDtaril,  lU  nlUti,' 

is  given  with  an  English  translation,  and  other  specimens 
of  ileli's  poetry,  in  an  article  'On  the  Dialects  and  Litera- 
ture of  Southern  Italy,'  in  No.  IX.  of  the  '  Foreign  Quar- 
terly Review,*  November,  1829. 

Meli  has  excelled  particularly  in  bis'Ecloghe  Pescatorie,' 
or  fishermen's  dialogues,  in  which  he  has  borrowed  the 
peculiar  language  and  humour  of  that  class  of  people. 
Unlike  Guarini.  Tasso,  and  other  courtly  writers  of  pastoral 
poetry.  Meli  makes  his  shepherds,  husbandmen,  ana  fisher- 
men speak  their  own  homely  and  unpretending  languaKe, 
which  is  nevertheless  susceptible  of  poetical  imagery.  The 
seventh  idyll  is  in  a  loftier  key:  it  is  the  lamentation  of 
Polemuni,  a  man  persecuted  by  fate,  forsaken  by  his  fel- 
low-creatures, a  despairing  outcast,  who  is  represented  as 
seated  on  a  lonely  cliff  which  overhangs  the  deep  waves 
that  have  wasted  the  base  of  the  rock,  and  have  hollowed 
out  caves  in  it,  wi^in  which  the  surge  roars  in  dark  eddies. 
The  halcyon  has  built  its  nest  on  tlw  lure  sides  of  the  cliff, 
and  its  melancholy  cry  is  heard  &r  over  the  foaming  bil- 
lows. Polemuni  was  the  son  of  a  substantial  fisherman, 
who  himself  followed  for  a  time  his  father's  trade,  had  tt 
tight  gallant  boat,  and  store  of  nets  and  tackle  :  when  on 
shore  lie  was  the  gayest  of  the  gay,  and  the  favourite  of  the 

girls  of  his  district.  Misfortune  came :  a  storm  swamped 
is  boat,  his  love  proved  faithless,  and  he  found  himself 
slighted  anil  forsaken  by  all.  Houseless  and  almost  naked, 
he  is  sitting  on  the  lone  cliff  with  his  poor  reed  in  his  hand, 
attempting  to  follow  his  wonted  occupation,  while  he  vents 
his  grief  in  song.  He  remembers  his  former  happy  daj  a, 
and  contrasts  them  with  his  present  bereavement ;  he  rails 
at  the  fkithlessness  of  pretended  fiends,  he  sees  the  gloom 
of  despair  closinff  all  around  him,  until  at  last  a  finrihl 
tempest  iMreaks  ferth,  the  waves  swell  hOTond  all  bounds, 
and,  rising  in  one  mountain  billow,  overflow  the  clif^  and 
hnd  die  £vot«d  victim  down  into  the  abyss^Hhesea,! 
H«U*s  od0i.w]iieh  fill  theCt^i^ni  «9l™^£t^^ 
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ore  mostly  amoroui,  though  not  indecent  Some  of  them 
are  exquiutely  flnisbed.  such  as  '  Lu  Labbru '  (the  lipx  and 
'  Lu  Pettu '  (the  breast).  An  Italian  version  of  them  has 
been  published  by  Professor  Rosini  of  Pisa,  which  however 
is  inferior  in  gracefulness  to  the  original. 

Meli  has  written  a  mock  heroic  poem,  under  the  title  of 
'  Don  Chisciotti'  (Don  Quixote),  in  twelve  cantos,  which 
is  a  sort  of  imitation  of  Cenrantes's  celebrated  novel.  It 
abounds  with  beauties  of  deuil,  but  the  ludicrous  prevails 
throughout,  and  often  becomei  mere  farce.  He  al»o  wrote 
a  volume  of  fables,  besides  satires,  some  of  which  reflect  on 
peculiar  features  of  Sicilian  life  and  manners,  and  other 
minor  poems.  His  works  were  collected  and  published  at 
Palermo,  under  his  own  revision,  iu  1814,  in  seven  volumes. 
King  Ferdinand  granted  the  author  a  copyright  for  ten 
years,  and  gave  him  also  a  small  pension,  for  which  the 
author  expresses  his  gratitude  in  one  of  his  compositions. 
Meli  died,  not  long  after,  at  an  advanced  age. 

The  Sicilian  dialect  has  assumed,  under  his  pen.  a  deli- 
cacy of  refinement  which  places  it  foremost  among  the 
written  languages  of  Italy.  Some  remarks  on  the  Sicilian 
and  other  Italian  dialects,  with  specimens  of  their  poetical 
oapabilities,  are  given  in  an  article 'On  the  Study  of  the 
Italian  Language  and  Literature,'  in  No.  X.  of  the  'Quar- 
terly Journal  of  Education.' 

ME'LIA.  (Zoology),  M.  Latreille*s  name  foragenusof 
Cancerians  {Lybia  of  M.  Milne  Edwards,  who  has  since 
withdrawn  the  name  in  favour  of  M.  lalreiUe's  prior  i^ipel- 
lation).  This  form  approximates  to  Piiumnus,  but  has  alao 
some  analogy  wiih  Grapsus. 

Example.  Melia  teiseUata.  Colour  whitish  with  red  lines; 
some  hairs  on  the  feet.   Length  about  five  lines. 

Lncality,  Isle  of  France. 


Mella  taurllaU. 


ME'LIA,  so  called  from  iStXia,  the  Greek  name  of  the 
common  ash,  which  one  species  of  the  genus  is  thought  to 
resemble  in  foliage.  It  belongs  to  the  natural  family  Me- 
liacece,  to  which  it  has  G;iven  its  name,  and  which  is,  like 
Melia,  characterised  by  having  the  Ulaments  of  the  anthers 
combined  into  a  tube,  with  the  anthers  sessile  within  it, 
and  opening  inwards ;  the  seeds  without  wings.  The 
species  are  few  in  number,  and  chiefly  Indian;  one  is  na- 
turalised in  the  South  of  Europe,  and  one  is  found  in  North 
America ;  of  these,  Melia  Azadirackta,  the  Neem  tree  or 
Margosa  tree  of  the  Peninsula  of  India,  has  been  separated 
into  a  distinct  genus  on  account  chiefly  of  its  ternary,  not 
quinary,  structure  of  the  parts  of  tbe  pistil,  and  its  single- 
seeded  fruit.  This  has  been  named  Azadirachta  from  the 
Persian  (Azad-i-durukkt,  the  excellent  tree).  Its  bark  is 
bitter,  and  considered  a  valuable  tonic  The  tleshy  part  of 
the  fruit  (like  that  of  the  olive)  yields  a  fixed  oil,  which  is 
bitter,  and  considered  anthelmintic  and  stimulant.  The 
leaves  are  universally  used  in  India  for  poultices,  and  both 
the  (lowers  and  seeds  are  irritating  and  stimulant.  Accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Ainslie  a  kind  of  toddy  is  procured  by  fermenting 
the  sap  of  healthy  young  margosa- trees. 

Melia  Azedarak,  sometimes  called  Persian  lilac.  Pride  of 
India,  and  O)mmon  Head-tree  {Hill  Margosa,  by  Dr.  Ain- 
slie),  is  said  by  Dr.  Roxburgh  to  be  a  native  of  China:  it 
is  also  a  native  of  the  North  of  India.  It  is  much  cultivated 
in  the  southern  parts  of  the  United  States  of  America.  It  is 
called  dek  in  the  north  provinces  of  India,  and  may  be  con- 
founded with  another  species  under  the  name  Azedarach 
by  Avicenna.  When  in  flower  it  bas  some  resemblance  to 
the  lilac,  and  its  flowers  are  %'ery  fragrant.  The  berries 
are  sweetish,  and,  though  said  to  be  poisonous,  are  eaten  by 
children  in  tbe  United  States  without  inconvenience,  but 
are  reputed  to  be  a  powerful  vermifuge.  The  bark  of  the 
root  in  its  recent  state  has  a  bitter  nauseous  taste,  yielding 
its  virtues  to  boding  water,  and  is  cathartic  and  emetic,  and 
considered  in  the  United  States  an  efficient  anthelmintic, 
and  also  useful  in  infantile  remittents. 

Melia  Bukat/im  is  distinguished  by  Dr.  Royle  from  the 
West  Indian  M.  eempervirent  of  Schwarz,  with  which  it  wis 


united  by  Dr.  Roxburgh.  Hits  tree  appears  to  be  a  nattTs 
of  Persia,  though  ooramon  throughout  India ;  it  is  called  by 
the  Arabs  ban,  and  by  the  Persians  azad-i-dttruhht.  It  is 
probable  therefore  that  this  may  be  one  of  the  trees  in- 
cluded under  the  Azedarach  of  Avicenna.  The  seeds  are 
bitter,  and  considered  laxative  and  anthelmintic,  as  is  also 
the  bark.  M.  tomentosa  is  a  species  found  in  the  island  of 
Penang,  and  M.  ccanposila,  in  which  are  included  both  M. 
tuperba  and  M.  robiuta,  is  a  species  found  in  Malabar 
and  Mysore, 

MELIA'CE.£,  a  natural  order  of  polypetalous  Exogens. 
distinguished  from  all  others  by  their  stamens  being  unitec^ 
into  a  romplete  cup,  within,  and  often  below,  the  rim  of 
which  the  anthers  are  inserted.  It  consists  of  trees  or 
shrubs  with  alternate,  often  compound,  leaves,  inhabiting 
all  countries  within  the  tropics,  but  very  rare  in  colder 
climates;  the  Melia  Azedarach,  <»:  Bead-tree,  a  Syrian  plant, 
now  naturalised  in  tbe  south  of  Europe,  forming  the  prin- 
cipal exception.  In  general  the  species  are  bitter  and 
astringent,  but  they  are  sometimes  dangerously  poisonous, 
acting  violently  as  emetics  and  purgatives.  Notwithstand- 
ing this,  the  pulpy  fruit  of  the  Lanseh  is  esteemed  in  the 
Indian  Archipelago,  and  that  of  Milnea  edulis  is  eaten  in 
Silhet,  where  it  seems  to  resemble  the  Litchi  and  Lougan 
of  China. 
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1.  Trichni>ipondi'^M;  2,  on  espuidMl  flowei ;  3,iinpernut;  4,  n  tnna- 
vene  lociloD  of  the  ssme. 

MELICERTA.  (Zoology.)  [Pulmograda.]  MelicertH 
and  Meticertus  are  also  used  to  designate  genera  of  Crus- 
taceans. [Salicoques.] 

MELIIX)T,  the  Melilotus  or  Honey-lotus  of  botanists, 
so  called  from  its  smell,  is  a  Ull  yellow-ttowered  annual. 
It  has  loose  racemes  of  small  flowers  formed  like  those  of 
CHover,  of  which  it  was  once  regarded  as  a  species.  The 
Melilotus  officinalis,  or  Trifolium  Mdilotxit  officinalis  of 
Linneeus.  has  long  roots  and  a  branching  stem  two  or 
three  feet  high.  It  grows  wild  in  woods,  hMges.  and  neg- 
lected fields.  When  cultivated  in  a  dry  soil  and  made  into 
hay,  it  has  a  powerful  aromatic  smell,  and  mixed  in  a  small 
proportion  with  meadow-hay,  gives  it  an  agreeable  flavour. 
This  plant  is  used  in  making  the  Swiss  cheese  called 
Schabziegcr.  It  is  ground  in  a  mill,  and  mixed  with  the 
curd  into  a  kind  of  paste,  which  is  put  into  conical  moulds 
and  there  dried.  [Chebse.] 

The  white  or  Siberian  melilot  rises  several  feet  high,  with 
a  strong  branching  stem.  It  was  strongly  recommended 
by  Thouin  in  a  memoir  addressed  to  tbe  Agricultural 
Society  of  Paris  in  1788,  and  has  been  tried  occasionally 
with  some  success  by  various  agriculturists,  without  however 
having  been  so  generally  adopted  for  cultivation  as  might 
have  been  expected  from  the  high  encomiums  passed  upon 
it.  It  will  bear  four  cuttings  in  the  year,  and  produces  a 
very  great  quantity  of  green  fodder.  It  should  be  cut 
before  the  stems  become  woody,  and  thus  it  will  continue 
several. years  in  the  ground,  although  it  is  naturally  only 
biwHiifiL   A  light  and  moist  soil  suits  this  plaot  best 
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MEU'NA,  Schumacher's  name  fbrUw  genus  Ptrna  of 
aothors.       alliacia,      xiv^  p.  335.] 

MBLINDA,  or,  as  it  is  written  in  Cutain  Owen's  *  Voy- 
sees,'  Maleenda,  is  « |>ort  aiiaated  on  the  eastern  Aont  of 
Africa,  in  abont  3*S.1at  and  40*  B.lonf.  It  derives  its 
efaief  aUrn  to  notioa  firom  the  ftrst  yvytm  of  Vasoo  de  Gama, 
who  sailed  along  the  eaateni  eoast  m  AfHea  aa  fu  north  as 
this  place,  where  he  got  a  pilot  from  the  kiug  to  eonduet 
his  vessel  (o  India.  Gunadeacribeii  the  town  as  situated  on  a 
pUin  near  the  sea-shore,  surrounded  with  gardens,  and  con- 
sisting of  houses  neatly  built  of  hewn  stone^with  handsome 
rooms  and  painted  ceilings.  It  was  at  that  time  evidently 
a  place  of  some  importance.  In  1605  the  Portueuesei 
noder  Don  Francisco  d'Almeyda,  took  possession  or  this 

Slace,  and,  about  twenty-three  years  later,  they  occupied 
iombas  also;  and  as  the  harbour  of  the  latter  is  much 
superior.  Melinda  b^^  to  decline.  It  is  not  known  when 
and  in  what  manner  it  was  taken  from  the  Portugoese;  hut 
it  seems  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  la«t  century  it  was  in 
possession  of  tiie  Arabs.  Nor  is  it  known  in  what  maimer 
It  was  loat  hf  the  Arabs ;  but  when  Captain  VOaI  visited 
the  place  in  1824,  he  found  that  the  territories<tf  the  antient 
kingdom  of  Melmda  were  totally  occupied  by  the  Galla,  a 
savage  nation,  whieh  has  carried  its  conquests  from  the 
southern  dedivity  of  the  Abyssinian  Alps  as  far  south  as 
Melinda.  On  the  site  of  the  town  Captain  Vidal  found 
nothing  hot  ruins,  and  be  thinks  that  it  has  been  entirely 
destroyed  by  the  Galla  in  their  wars  against  the  Arabs,  who 
possessed  and  stfll  possess  most  of  the  poru  along  this 
coast.  {(^eii^iNarraHveqf  Voffogss  to  exptoTB  the  Shores 
Africa, 

MELI'PHAGA.  [Mbliphaoid*.] 

MELIPHA'GID^  (Honey-suckers),  a  fomilyof  Tenui- 
rostral  birds.  [Tbnuirostrxs.} 

Mr.  Vigors,  in  his  paper  *  On  the  Natural  AiBnities  that 
connect  the  Orders  and  Families  of  Birds*  (Xtnn.  TVont., 
voL  XV.).  thus  generally  refers  to  the  MeHphagida.  '  That 
Htrand^nary  group,  the  existence  of  the  much  more  con- 
siderable portion  of  whieh  waa  nnknown  to  the  Swedish 
natoralist,  1^  which  there  was  consequently  no  place  in  his 
system.  oeeu]Hes  a  prominent  and  imimrtant  situation  in  the 
ornithological  department  of  nature.  Chiefly  confined  to 
Australasia*  where  they  abound  in  every  variety  of  form, 
and  in  an  apparently  inexhaustible  multitude  of  species, 
ibeyflnd  a  sufficient  and  nevw-jailing  support  in  the  lux- 
uiiant  v^tation  of  that  country.  There  the  fields  are 
never  without  blossom,  and  some  different  species  of  plants, 
particularly  the  species  of  Euealyptta,  afford  a  ctmstant 
sucression  of  that  food  which  is  suited  to  the  tubular  and 
brusb-Ub»  structure  of  the  tongue  in  these  birds.  Their 
nnmben  and  variety  seem  in  eomtequenee  to  be  almost  im- 
limited.  like  the  Martt^jial  Aninmle  of  the  sam?  country, 
a  group  to  all  appearance  equally  anomalous,  which  con- 
tains within  its  own  circle  representatives  of  all  the  other 
groups  of  the  MammaUa,  this  division  of  birds  comprises 
e^-ery  f&rm  which  is  observable  among  the  families  of  the 
Intei»are$.  From  the  powerfully  constructed  and  strong- 
billed  CorvidiB  and  OrioU,  down  to  the  slender  Meropt  and 
the  delicately  shaped  Cinnyrit,  everylrueeioriat  group  lias 
its  analt^ouB  type  in  this  &mily.  Their  approach  to  the 
Scantorifd  tribe  is  strongly  conspicuous.  The  hind  toe  of 
the  greater  portion  of  the  group  is  long,  powerful,  and  appa- 
rentlv  formed  for  climbing,  as  Mr.  Lewin  has  pointed  out  in 
his  seneric  description  of  Metiphaga  (Bird*  qf  New  Hoi- 
land).  In  this  jwint  of  view  tbey  seem  in  Australasia  to 
■upply  tlieplaoa  of  the  genuine  Act;  mapeoiaBof  Wood- 
pecker, as  fiir  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  having 
bith^rlo  been  found  in  that  country.  This  strong  affinity 
(o  the  Seantoree  Is  preserved  by  their  forming  one  of  the 
extremes  of  the  present  circle,  which  comes  in  contact  with 
that  tribe.  I  have  indeed  some  doubts  whether,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  affinity,  they  may  not  be  even  still  more  inti- 
mately united  to  that  group,  and  form  the  immediate  point 
of  junction  of  the  present  tr4be  with  the  Cerikiadte.  I 
have  consrqupntly  entered  them  and  their  conterminous 
fimilies  into  the  tabular  series  with  a  mark  of  uncertainty. 
Time,  with  more  accurate  examination  of  their  manners 
and  internal  economy,  will  clear  away,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
these  and  similar  points  of  doubt  respecting  groups  so  inte- 
resting. The  following  focts  however  are,  I  think,  suf- 
tc-^ntly  decided,  namely,  that  the  three  groups,  the 
PrtMuropidat  Meiiphagida,  and  Nedarimadee,  constitute 
oHlinet  and  nrnminent  divbioDS  in  the  tribe,  of  which, 
P.O.  N0.9S2. 


hy  tnat  ^nerally  stronger  and  more  perfect  eoiifomi- 
ation  which  distinguishes  them  fi'om  the  more  typical 
famUtes,  they  form  the  aberrant  groups;  that  they  are 
united  among  themselves  by  general  affinities;  and  that 
they  oonneet  the  tribe  on  each  side  with  the  oonterminous 
tribes  that  approach  that  i%  with  the  Seansorei  at  the 
one  extreme,  and  with  the  Pietiroitroet  where  we  first  en- 
tered on  the  order,  at  the  other.' 

Mr.  Swainson  {CUutification  <^  Btrdi,  vol  i.),  after  ob- 
serving that  ho  never  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  the 
tongue  of  the  African  Sun-birds  (CtRnyrit^).  states  that 
by  a  fortunate  chance  he  had  discovered  ttiat  the  type 
among  the  Australian  Honey-suckers  (3fc/ipA<^'(f(e)  which 
represents  the  lYochilides,  has  the  tongue  constructed  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  in  those  birds.  '  Tni&  brings  us,'  con- 
tinues Mr.  Swainson,  *  to  the  second  description  of  exten- 
sible, or  rather  of  suctorial  tongues,  and  which  is  of  a  form 
almost  peculiar  to  the  honey-suckers  of  Australia  and  its 
islands.  In  these  birds  the  tongue  is  not  nearly  so  exten- 
sible as  in  the  D^oehitidte,  being  seldom  more  than  half  as 
long  again  as  the  bill ;  nor  are  the  bones  of  the  ot  hyoidet 
carried  back  upon  the  ikull,  as  in  the  woodpeckers  and 
humming  birds.  Nevertheless  the  structure  appears  espe- 
cially adapted  for  suction;  the  form  of  the  lower  part  is  the 
same  as  in  ordinary  birds,  but  the  end  is  composed  of  a 
great  number  of  delicate  fibres  or  filaments  exactly  re- 
sembling a  painter's  brush.  Lewin,  who  drew  and  described 
these  binls  m  their  native  region,  has  figured  the  tongue  of 
the  warty-feced  honeysucker  (Meliph^a  Phrygia)  {Birds 
cf  New  Holland,  pi.  4),  and  describes  the  bird  a&  sometimes 
to  be  seen  *  in  great  numbers,  oonstanily  llyinK  from  tree  to 
tree  (narticularly  the  blue  gum),  feeding  among  the  blos- 
soms W  extractmg  the  honev  with  their  long  tongues  from 
every  flower  as  tlwy  passed.  What  will  appear  atill  more 
extrawdinary  to  the  scientific  naturalist  u  the  fact  tliat 
some  birds  of  this  meliph^gous  group  are  actually  wood- 
peckers, and  yet  retain  the  tTPjt^  structure  d  the  tongue 
of  their  own  natural  fiimily.  The  same  observer,  speaking 
of  the  blue-faced  honey-sucker,  describes  it  as  being  '  fond 
of  picking  transverse  holes  in  the  bark,  between  which  and 
the  wood  it  inserts  its  long  tongue  in  search  of  small  in- 
sects, which  it  draws  out  with  great  dexterity.'  Now,  as 
Lewin  describes  this  bird  as  a  honey-sucker,  we  must  con- 
clude, until  facts  pi  ove  otherwise,  that  it  has  the  filamentous 
tongue  of  the  honey -suckers,  but  that  it  is  used  for  the  pur- 
pose, uot  of  spearing  insects,  but  of  catching  them  bj/ means 
of  the  glutinous  matter  on  the  filamentSi  a  mode  of  cap- 
turing its  prey  by  no  means  improbable,  provided  the  insects 
are  of  small  size.  It  must  not  be  supposed  however  that 
the  food  of  the  Meliphagida,  several  of  which  are  as  large 
as  a  Uirush,  and  three  or  four  much  larger,  is  restricted,  any 
more  than  that  of  the  humming-birds,  simply  to  the  neoiar 
of  flowers.  They  indeed  feed  upon  the  honey,  but,  as 
Lewin  declares,  combined  with  the  num^us  small  in>ects 
lodged  in  most  of  the  flowers,  wbicb  they  «ciract  in  a  dex- 
terouB  manner  with  their  tongues,  peeuliarly  formed  for 
that  purpose.  It  is  clear  however,  when  we  come  to  reflect 
upon  the  matter,  that  birds  whieh  are  attached  to  the  secre- 
tions of  particular  trees,  as  are  many  of  the  Meliphagidee, 
can  only  enjo^  their  favourite  food  for  a  comparatively  short 
season,  that  la,  while  the  tree  or  plant  is  in  blossom.  They 
must  therefore  either  feed  at  other  times  upon  small  insects 
or  upon  firuit.  The  two  first  habits  we  have  shown  them  to 
possess ;  and  the  last,  that  of  devouring  ft-uits  also,  is  exem- 
plified in  the  yellow-eared  honey-sucker  of  I^ewin,  who 
remarks  that  *  in  the  winter  aeason  tbese  birds  have  been 
teen  feeding  on  the  sweet  berry  of  the  white  cedar  in 
great  numbers.* 

Mr.  Swainson  makes  the  Meliphagida  the  first  femily  of 
the  tribe  Temdrottret ;  and  he  thus  characterizes  these 
Honev-iuckers : — 

Bill  the  strongest  in  this  tn\te  (Tenmroslret),  having  the 
mandible  distinctly  notched.  Ret  large,  strong;  the  binder 
toe  much  developed.  J\mgue  extensible,  generally  ending 
in  a  bunch  of  filaments. 

The  following  ^nera  and  subgenera  ace  placed  by  this 
author  under  the  Bf  eliphagidte. 

Genenu   Meliph^a.  (Lewin.) 

Bill  moderate  or  short,  weak ;  the  under  mandible  not 
thickened.  JLateral  toe$  unequal ;  the  inner  the  shortest 
Tail  rounded  or  graduated.  Tongue  bifid;  Mehdi^u^ 
ending  in  numerous  lIlainentsDigftnri^  by  VjOOvLL 
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Subgenera:— J£i2uift(ifa.  (Eumple,  Mtliphaga  bar- 
bata.*  ■OU.I>or..'pl.57.  andjf.^uf/ra/u«wna.)  Ptilotit 
(8w.).  leading  to  Glyciphila.  (Example,  *  Lew.  Bds..'  pi.  5.) 
Zanthotaiza  (Sw.).  ( Example,  Zanthotmza  Phrygia, 
Shaw.  *  Zool.  of  N.  H^'  pi-  4.  the  tenuiro&tral  type.)  Anthiiy- 
chifraf  (Horsfield  and  Vigon),  the  rasorial  tjrpe.  (Ex- 
am^ Anthockara  earuneuSUa.  White's  *  Voyage,'  pL  6.) 

Glyciphila.  (Sw.) 

Habit  of  MfUphaga.  Bill  either  shorter  or  slightly 
longer  than  the  head ;  the  notch  in  the  upper  mandible  nr 
removed  fh)m  the  tip.  Tmgue  rather  slurt,  terminated  by 
numerous  fllamentfc  The  Uiird  and  three  following  quiltt 
longest  and  nearly  equal.  Lateral  toe*  equal.  Teal  even. 
(Sw,> 

(Example,  G.fiiUnfront.   I«win,  A'.  H.  Birdt,  pi.  22.) 
Anthomiza. 

Habit  of  MelijAaga.  Bill  rather  ^ort  Tongtuf 
Wings  much  rounded^  all  die  quills  mora  or  less  termi- 
nating in  points  TaU  forked.  lateral  toot  equal.  The 
flssirostral  type.  (Sv.) 

Example,  A.  emvhoepheda.   (*  Mas.  Carl.,*  \^  pi.  5.) 

Leploglossus.  (Sw.) 

Habit  of  Cinnyris.  Bill  remarkably  long,  slender,  and 
curved.  Tongue  retractile,  long,  bifurcated,  as  in  Trochiltu. 
Lateral  toes  unequal.  Tail  nearly  even.  The  tenuirostral 
type.  (Sw.) 

Example,  X.  eucuUattu,   (*  Ois.  Dor.,  pi.  60.) 

PHlotunu.  (Sw.) 

Bill  much  lengthened,  slightly  curved;  the  upper  man- 
dible dilated,  arid  folding  over  the  base  of  the  under ;  the 
margins  of  both  inflected  towards  their  tips.  Nottn'ls 
lengthened ;  the  aperture  linear-  Wings  moderate,  rounded ; 
the  first  quill  spurious ;  the  four  next  very  broad  at  their 
Inse,  and  emarginate  at  the  inner  web.  Lateral  daa* 
unequaL  wry  long,  graduated ;  the  middle  feathers 
lax  and  narxow.   The  rasorial  type.  (Sw.) 

Example,  P.  Capentis,  (Le  VaUl.,  '  Af..*  vi,  pi.  287, 
888.) 

Hanortiiiu.  (VieilL) 

Bill  short,  robust ;  the  under  mandible  thickened :  culmen 
arched,  and  much  elevated  from  the  base,  considerably 
compressed  its  whole  length ;  commissure  curved ;  upper 
mandible  notched  near  the  tip. 

Example.  Jf.  viridia.   C  111.  of  Om.,'  pi.  78.) 

Subgenera: — Gymophrys  (Gymnophrys?)  (Sw.).  Ex- 
ample, Q.  torquatus.  (Lewin,  *  N.  H.  Birds,'  pi.  24.)  £{• 
doptanu  (Sw.).  (Example,  E.  bicinctus.) 

Bntomiza.  (Sw.) 
Bilt  strong,  moderate ;  eulmen  much  elevated,  yosirila 
lai^e,  naked ;  the  aperture  lai^,  oval,  aod  placed  in  the 
middle  of  the  bill,  at  the  termmation  of  the  naked  mem- 
brane; oidmea  obtuse,  oonvex.  Frontal  feathers  small, 
oomwct  Hind  Am  and  obw  very  large,  and  as  Umg  as  the 
middle  toe. 

Kounple,  £.  cyanotis.   (Lewin,  *  N.  H.  Birds,*  pi.  4.) 
Fhiledon.  (Cuv.) 

Culmen  sharp,  cahnated.  Head  and  face  naked.  F^ont 
with  an  elevatea  protuberance.  Hind  toe  and  claw  shorter 
than  the  middle. 

Example,  P.  cormeulalM.  (White's '  Voy.,'  pi.  16.) 

Mysomela.  (Hor^  and  Vigors.) 

Bill  with  both  mandibles  very'  considerably  curved ;  the 
sides  brood  and  much  compressed.  Tongue  &Tii  noebils  as 
in  MeUphaga.  Wings  lenf^hened;  die  third,  fourth,  and 
fifth  quilla  equal.  Tail  short,  even.  Middle  toe  much 
longer  than  the  hindo-;  liberal  tou  equaL 

Example,  M.  cardinalie.  (Lewin.  *  N.  H.  Birds.'  pi.  19.) 
Hr.  Swainson  inquires  whether  this  can  be  the  fifth  sub- 
genus of  MeHj^OMf  or  an  aberrant  Melithreptetf 

Mr.  Vigors  and  Dr.  HorsAeld,  in  their '  Description  of  the 
AustraUan  Birds  in  the  Collection  of  the  Linnean  Society,' 
after  remarking  on  the  then  (1826)  imperfect  state  of  know- 
ledge with  r^ard  to  this  group,  and  the  constant  influx  of 

*  Certhla  Nom  Hollaii^  of  oU  urthon;  •nd  oT  which  Ur.  Swiinaon  I* 
led  to  bcliwe  U.  it«ricM  U  0DI7  a  mhmI  tUflannoa. 

t  Mr.  Smdnton  liu  the  foUoflog  noia  to  An  (AocAcere ;— •  I  haidly  think  it 
■nrtMbte  todberiii^iHta  theMiuhanlitwM  typei  bvMibgeaerie  umwi;  but  m 
that  of  JlxOwtkmra  he*  been  elmdy  dona.  1  bate  (Mguued  what  afpcan  to 
metobs  thmartteotbeni  Ow  >Ali  1  w  UMquiiitnl  with.' 


new  species  from  New  Holland  and  the  Australian  Islanda, 
observe  that  the  then  known  species  exhibited  five  pro- 
minent modifications  of  form,  occordiog  to  the  variation 
chieHy  of  the  characters  of  the  bill  and  tail,  and  that  they 
wished  to  consider  these  types  of  form  as  sections  only  of 
the  group  which  they  name  provisionally  the  genus  MeU- 
phaga, When  the  species  should  become  more  known, 
they  express  their  opinions  that  the  sections  there  marked 
out  might  justly  be  considered  genera,  and  the  higher  group 
be  denommatM  Meliphagina.  '  When  this  subdivisioa 
takes  place,'  say  our  authors  in  conclusion,  *  the  section 
whioh  stands  first  in  our  text  may  be  considered  the  true 
MeUphiga.*  The  MeUphaga  Novee  HoUandia  will  form 
the  type.  It  miy  bo  thus  eharacterised : — Bill  rather 
slender,  subelongate ;  the  culmen  arched,  subcultrated  at 
the  base ;  nostrils  longitudinal,  linear,  very  narrow,  covered 
above  by  a  membrane,  and  exceeding  the  middle  of  the 
bill  in  Iragth.  Toneue  furnished  at  the  apex  with  many 
bristles.  Wings  moderate,  somewhat  rounded ;  first  quill 
short  ;^cond,  third,  and  fourth  (which  lost  is  longest)  gra- 
dually  longer ;  the  third  and  fifth,  the  second  and  six,th, 
equal :  external  beard;}  (pogonia)  of  the  third  to  the  seveuth 
inclusive  widest  in  the  middle.  Tail  subelongate,  rounded. 
Feet  raCher  strong;  hallux  subelongate  strong;  acrotarses 
scutellated. 

Example,  MeUphaga  Nova  BoSandia. 

Mr.  Caley  says, '  This  bird  is  most  flrequently  met  with  in 
the  trees  growing  in  scrubs,  where  the  different  species  of 
Banksia  are  found,  the  flowers  of  which,  1  have  reason  to 
think,  afibrd  it  a  sustenance  during  winter.  In  the  summw 
I  have  shot  it  when  sucking  the  Bowers  of  Le^totpermum 
Jiavetcent.  In  the  Hcrubs  about  Paramatta  it  is  very  00m- 
mon.' 


The  following  are  the  sections  given  by  Mr.  Vigors  and  < 
Dr.  Horsfleld. 

* 

Tail  rounded,  bill  rather  long  and  slender. 
JMl  Nova  Sotiandiat  Auetralatumat  and  in«&iRpfw. 
*  • 

Tail  rounded;  bill  rather  shmrter,  and  rather  strong. 
Mel.  ataicomis,  chrytoti*,  and  leueoUe. 
*  *  « 

Tail  equal,  bill  rather  short,  strong.    (M«Ht^epttu  of 

Vieiltot?) 

M^  chrysopSt  Uimilaia,  indittineta,  and  brevimtris. 
•   «   «  « 

Tail  equal,  bill  rather  short  and  slendor. 
MeL  amUnalit. 
*  «  «   •  « 

Tail  equal,  bill  rather  slender  and  longer. 
Mel.  tenmrostriSt/tilv^ons. 
The  other  genera  recorded  by  Mr.  Vi)i(ors  and  Dr.  Hors- 
fleld are  Myzantha  (V.  and  H.X  Anthoehara,  Tropidorlmn- 
chut  (V.  and  H.l,  SerieulM  (Sw.),  Mimeta  (King),  Pro- 
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MB'UrA,  Dr.  LraehV  name  for  a  nnus  ol  Amphipod- 
W8  emstauMUiB  generally  found  beneath  stonei  on  the  sea- 
shorea. 

Example,  MeHia  ptdmafa,  Canegr  pafeiafMte  Montagn. 
Cologr  blaokbh ;  antenns  and  foot  annulatM  with  ]Mle 


IbUa  pilatfi,  Mdntfod. 

MKUTAA.  This  term  is  en^loj^  by  Penm  and  Blain- 
TiUe  for  a  group  of  Medyiida^  by  linnarek  and  Lunooroux 
for  Folypbria,  vnalcvoos  to  Isu  and  Goi^onta.  [Polt- 

PtARIA  C(»mCIP>KA.J 

MEUTHilEPTUS.   [Meliphaoidx  ;  Som-MANOA.] 

MEXITO,  SAINT,  was  bishop  of  the  church  at  Bardia 
in  Lydia,  in  the  second  oentur;.  He  is  supposed  by  some 
to  have  been  the  angel  of  the  church  at  Sardis,  to  whom 
St  John  addressed  the  epistle  in  Rep.,  in.  1-6  ;  bnt  this 
coojectore  is  not  supported  by  any  antient  writer,  and  it  is 
also  improbable  on  account  of  the  length  it  assigiii  to  the 
episctmite  of  Melito. 

Bf  Polyerates,  bishop  of  Ephesns.  in  the  seooqd  century, 
he  is  called  *  Melito  the  Eunuch,*  probably  because  he 
lived  in  celibaOT,  in  order  the  better  to  diseha^  the  duties 
of  his  oflloe:  the  same  miter  adds,  that  he  was  guided  in 
ill  his  eondnct  by  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (Euseb., 
Hut,  Eee^  t.  24.)  TertuUian,  as  quoted  by  Jerome,  praises 
his  eloquent  and  oratorical  genius,  and  says  that  he  was 
thought  by  many  to  be  a  prophet.  Yet  he  has  been 
chargeil  with  heterodoxy;  but  upon  no  bettn  ground  than 
the  titles,  or  perhaps  a  misunderstanding  of  the  tiflesi  of  one 
or  two  of  his  works. 

During  the  persecution  of  the  Christians  in  the  reign  of 
Marcus  Antoninus,  Melito  wrote  an  apology  fat  tbem.  It 
is  addressed  to  the  emperor,  but  we  are  not  told  whether  it 
crer  reached  his  hantte.  Eusebius,  who  baa  preserved  an 
extract  from  this  apolt^,  places  it  in  a.d.  170;  Tillemont 
assigns  to  it  the  date  of  1 75 ;  Basnage  and  Lardner,  that  of 
177. 

Melito  died  and  was  buried  at  Sardis  before  the  end  of 
the  second  centurr. 

Eusebius  and  Jerome  have  given  lists  of  Melito's  works, 
of  which  the  most  important  is  a  '  Catalogue  of  all  the 
Books  of  the  Old  Testament  which  are  universally  ac- 
knowledged.' This  is  the  earliest  catalc^e  of  the  O.  T. 
Scrintares  found  in  any  Christian  writer.  It  was  obtained, 
as  Melito  himself  informs  us,  in  Palestine,  whither  he  had 
travelled  on  purpose  to  procure  it.  It  contains  all  the  books 
It  present  received  as  canonical,  except  Nehemiah  and 
Either^  of  which  the  former  is  probably  included  under 
*  Ssdraa '  (Ezra).  The  *  Proverbs  of  Solinnon '  are  also 
called  *  Viidom/ 

IC^to  wrote  a  hook  on  Easter,  a  fragment  of  vhich  is 
pi«setTed  by  Eosabius,  on  the  occasion  a  controversy 
which  aroee  in  Laodicoa  eoneaning  the  time  of  keeping 
that  feast  . 

All  his  other  works  are  lost;  but  from  the  title  of  one 
of  them, '  Concerning  the  Devil  and  the  Revelation  of  John,* 
Lardner  thinks  it  probable  that  he  received  the  Apocalypse 
as  canonical,  and  ascribed  it  to  the  Apostle  John. 

(EuaebiuSi  Rut.  Ecc.,  iv.  !6;  Hieronymus,  De  Vir. 
Itiwt ;  Du  Pin's  Ecc.  Hiat.,  cent  2 ;  Cave's  Lives  of  the 
Fathert,^o\.  i^  p.  179:  Lardner's  Credibility,  part  ii.,  c.  1 5.) 

MELIZCyPHILUS,  Dr.  LeacVs  name  for  a  genus  of 
Inseasorial  birds.    [MxBtlLlDX ;  SYXViADiB.] 

MELLILlTE,  a  mineral  which  occurs  crystallized.  Pn- 
vtuj  form  a  i^iuare  prism.  Seratchea  apatite.  Gdoar 
leddiah  or  greyish  yelwv.  Lustre  vitreons.  Tranducent 
Speeifle  gravi^  3*24  to  3*28. 

Fuse*  by  the  blow-pipe  into  a  green  ish  glass ;  the  po vdw 
gelatinises  in  nitric  acid.  Found  at  Tivoli  and  Capo  ai  Bove 
near  Rome. 

Analysis  by  Cai-pi : — Silica,  38* ;  lame,  19*6 ;  Magnesia, 
19'4;  Aiumina,  2*9;  oxide  of  Iron,  12*1 ;  oxide  oTMan- 
gansse,  2- ;  oxide  of  mtaninm,  4* 


BIELLITE.  Horug-Stone.  Ocean  nodular,  nannlar, 
and  crjrstalliied.  Primary  form  a  uluare  prism.  Fraetnrtt 
eonehoidal.  Hardness  2*0  to  2  5.  Colour  bon^>yellov, 
orange-yellow.  Streak  white.  Lustre  resinous,  vitreous. 
Translucent ;  transparent  Specific  gravity  1 '  597.  In  the 
flame  of  a  candle  it  becomes  white  and  omque.  When 
more  strongly  heated  it  bepomes  black  and  falls  to  powder. 

Found  at  Artem  in  Thu'ringia,  in  bituminous  wood. 

Analysis  by  Klaproth Mellitie  aeid,  46 ;  Alumina,  16 ; 
Water,  38. 

MeUiticAeid  was  discovered  bv  Klaproth  in  mellite,  which 
is  a  mellitateof  alumina ;  this,  when  digested  in  carbonate  of 
ammonia  or  potash,  is  decomposed,  aim  tbe  alkaline  melli- 
tate  formed  is  to  be  decompcMsd  by  acetate  of  lead,  by  which 
mellitata  of  lead  ia  precipitated,  and  this  treated  with  hydio- 
sulphurie  acid  is  decomposed,  and  sulphnret  of  lead  ia  pre- 
cipitated, while  mellitie  acid  remains  m  soltttiui. 

This  aeid  has  a  sour  bitter  taste,  is  very  soluble  in  water, 
and  also  in  alcohol,  and  it  crystallises  in  colonrless  needle- 
form  crystals.  Neither  nitric  nor  hydrochlwie  aeid  pro- 
duces any  effect  upon  it,  but  it  undergoes  some  change 
when  heated  with  alcohol. 

According  to  Liebig  rad  Peloute  this  acid  consists  of— 

One  aquiTalent  of  hydrogen  .  1  * 
Four  ^uiTalents  of  earimn  .  24  ■ 
Four  equivalents  of  oxygen        .   32  * 

Equivalent   .  -  57* 

MELLI^ORA.  [Ratkl.} 

MELLON,  a  compound  of  aiots  and  carbon,  diseovered 
by  Liebig,  anid  whit^  like  cyanogen,  eonsisiing  of  the  sane 
elements  in  diffsrant  propcwtions,  is  euuidered  as  a  compound 
radicaL  When  dry  sniphoeyanogen  is  heated  to  redness  in 
%  retort  it  is  decomposed ;  there  are  obtained  a  constdorable 
quantity  of  sn^wr  and  autphuret  of  enrbMi,  and  there 
remains  a  substanw  of  a  letmn-yaUair  ookmr,  whieh  ia 
mellon. 

Hie  properties  of  this  substance  are,  that  it  has  a  yellow 
colour;  is  insoluble  in  water.  alcoh<^  dilute  hydroddwie 
or  sulphurie  acids ;  but  it  is  dissolvBd  and  decomposed  by 
aitrie  acid  and  the  aolutions  of  potash  and  soda;  and  with 
tbe  last  mentiwed,  anmumia  ia  evolved.  Mellon  decom- 
poses the  iodide,  bromide,  and  sul)ihoGyanide  of  potassium, 
when  Aned  with  them,  iodine,  bromine,  and  sulpluMiyanogen 
being  evolved.  When  heated  with  potassium  it  forms  met- 
iMiuret  of  nrtassium.  wfatoh,  being  dissolved  in  boiling  water, 
and  nitruvhTdroohloricorsulphuricacid  being  added  to  the 
solution,  hydromellonic  cid  is  formed,  which  is  precipitated, 
in  the  state  of  hydrate,  as  a  dir^  white  gelatinous  substance, 
which  becomes  yellow  on  dryii^:  it  is  aiightly  soluble  in 
water,  has  a  weak  acid  reaction,  and  ia  not  deeomposed  by 
hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid. 

Mellon  is  composed  of— 

Six  equivalents  of  carbon    ...   36  * 
Fourequiralentaofaxote    ...  56 

Equivalent   ...  92 

and  this,  viAi  one  wraivalent  of  hydrogen  s  i,  forma  1 
equivalent  ot  hydromeilonie  acid  =  93. 

MBUfOTH,  WILLIAM,  bencher  of  Lincoln's  Inn, 
bom  in  1666,  died  in  1743.  The  work  by  which  his  name 
is  known  is  'The  great  Importance  of  a  Religious  Life,'  a 
book  of  which  the  author  was  not  known  till  aner  his  death, 
and  which  was  ascribed  by  Walpole  to  the  flist  earl  of  £g- 
mont  Nichols  mentions,  in  his '  Literary  Anecdotes,'  that 
since  the  death  of  Melmoth  to  his  time  above  100,000  oopies 
of  this  work  had  been  sold. 

MELHOTH,  WILLIAM,  son  of  the  above,  born  in  1710, 
died  in  1799,  was  appointed  commissioner  of  bankrupts  by 
Sir  Eardley  Wilmot.  He  was  twice  married,  flrst  to  the 
daughter  of  tbe  well-known  Dr.  King,  secondly  to  Mrs. 
Ogle.  He  was  an  accomplnhed  8<diolar,  though  not  edu- 
cated at  either  Univeraity,  and  his  trandationa  of  the  Epistles 
of  Pliny,  thcne  of  Cicero  to  his  friends,  and  the  treatises  on 
Old  Age  and  Friendship,  are  gener^y  allowed  to  be  tbe 
beat  in  the  EnsU^  language.  These  translations  are  made 
in  an  easy  and  pleasing  but  rather  difiUse  style.  He  was 
the  writer  of  *  ntzOsbome's  Letters,  containing  disserta- 
tions both  moral  and  literary.'  He  wrote  a  treatise  on 
tbe  Christian  Religion,  and  Memoirs  of  his  father.  Both 
Krch  andWarton,  the  finrnM^  '  -  ~ 
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latter  in  a  note  on  Pope's  worlu,  mention  Melmoth's  trana- 
lationa  vith  the  highest  praise.  He  also  wrote  a  poem  on 
Active  aad  Retired  Life,  in  Dodslejr's  '  Collection,'  which  is 
characterised  by  smooth  versification  and  sound  morality. 
Chalmers's  Biogn^iMeal  DteHonary;  Nichols's  Literary 
Anfcdotet.) 

MBLO  (Malaoolt^X  Broderip*a  name  tot  andigeDus  of 

Votuta.  [VOLDTA.] 

MELOBS'SIA,  a  genus  of  F(dypiarit,  proposed  Iqr  La- 
mouiDUX.  The  small  porous  plates  of  this  stony  substauM 
axe  attached  to  the  leaves  of  marine  plants. 

HELOCRI'NTJS,  a  genus  of  Grinoidea.  emi^yed  by 
OoldfuBs  in  his  '  Petrifiiota  Europm  *  f6r  some  fiisiils  of  the 
transition  limestone.  It  has  not  yet  been  mentioned  as 
British.  [Encbinitb.] 

MELODRAMA.   [Enolish  Draua.  p.  409.] 

MELODY  (/uX^ta),  in  music,  is  Air  or  Song— a  suc- 
cession of  single  diatonic  sounds,  in  measured  time. 

Melody  and  Air  are  synonymous  terms  in  modem  music, 
whatever  their  diiference  may  have  been  in  that  of  antient 
Greece ;  we  therefore  shall  add  but  little  to  what  we  have 
already  said  on  the  subject  under  the  word  AiB.  to  which 
the  reader  is  particularly  referred. 

The  question— which  ezerdsei  most  influence  oror  the 
mind,  melody  or  harmony?  haa  often  been  affttsted.  Rous- 
seau taking  the  Imd,  who  certainly  has  treated  it  eloquently, 
but  inconsistently,  acting  the  part  advocate  on  both  sides, 
and  on  each  refiites  himself.  He  seems  to  admit,  and  thus 
to  agree  with  Melastasio,  that  musio  is  a  kind  of  language, 
but  overlooks  the  fact,  that,  like  every  other  language,  it 
can  only  affect  those  who  understwd  it  by  either  studying 
its  principles,  as  in  the  case  of  the  few,  or  by  frequently 
hearing,  and  thus  becoming  empirically  acquainted  with  it, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  many.  He  does  not  seem  to  have 
considered  that  simple  music,  that  is,  melody,  like  simple 
language,  makes  moat  impression  on  the  unlearned  majority, 
because  easily  underslooil :  while  complex  musio,  namely, 
harmony,  like  high-wrought  rhetoric,  excites  more  pleasure 
in  the  minds  of  the  instrueted  minority,  who  enter  into  its 
combinations  and  pwoeivfl  all  its  relations.  Melody  and 
harmony  ma^  be  si^  to  generate  each  other,  the  one 
being  a  seleouon  ^  single  sounds  from  a  harmonic  source, 
the  other  a  union  of  two  or  more  melodies  simultaneously 
heard.  Thus  boUt  are  closely  connected;  and  Dr.  Burney 
hw  remarked,  that  after  melody  and  harmony  have  been 
heard  togedier,  nothing  can  oompensate  for  thew  separa- 
tion. 

ME'LOE  VESICATO'RIUS.  [Canthaws.] 

MELOQALLIC  ACID.  The  reference  to  this  article 
under  Gallic  Acid  is  a  ^pographical  error.  It  should 
have  been  Metaftallic  Acid.   [Mbtagallic  Acid.] 

MELOIXXNTHIDA,  a  family  of  Coleopterous  insects  of 
the  section  LamellicomM,  and  subsection  P^Uophagi. 
This  family,  of  which  the  common  cockchafer  (ifiliAMonMa 
vttfgarit)  is  an  example,  may  be  thus  obanuiterised :  labrum 
transverse,  and  in  most  instances  deeply  cleft  in  the  middle; 
mentum  as  long  as  broad,  or  with  the  length  exceeding  the 
breadth;  Bometimes  nearly  heart-shapect  and  sometimes 
square ;  the  anterior  mai^in  either  strai^t  or  notched  in 
the  middle,  but  without  any  projectii^  proceu  or  tooth ; 
mandibles  strong  and  hwnv,  and  having  at  most  but  a  single 
membranous  append^e,  wnich  is  situated  in  a  concavi^  on 
the  inner  margin ;  the  apex  truncated,  and  havine  two  or 
three  dentinulations ;  maxillm  generalljr  homy,  and  armed 
in  most  cases  with  five  or  six  denticulatious ;  antennse  usu- 
ally with  more  than  three  lameUated  joints;  all  the  tarsi 
terminated  by  two  daws,  which  are  nsually  nirnished  nith 
a  i^ne  on  the  under  side  near  ib»  base,  and  sometimes 
divided  at  the  spex. 

The  AimilyBlfllolonthidB  consists  of  three  gMwra:  Mdo- 
hntha,  Shizotrogut,  and  Sertca.  and  some  subgenera  of 
minor  importance.  Species  of  this  family  are  found  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  In  the  genus  Melolontha  the  anteniUB  are 
ten-jointed;  the  terminal  five,  six,  or  seven  joints  are  lamel- 
lateo,  and  form  a  large  fan-like  appendage ;  in  the  females 
the  lanwilated  joints  form  a  smaller  club  than  in  the  males, 
owing  to  their  smaller  size,  and  also  to  a  decrease  in  their 
number,  there  being  six,  five,  or  four;  the  labrum  is  deeply 
deft  on  its  lower  margin ;  the  daws  of  the  tarsi  are  fur- 
nished with  a  spine  on  the  under  side  near  the  base;  the 
abdomen  in  the  male  sex  often  terminates  in  a  horny  pointed 
prooeis. 

Two  wgtam  of  thia  gumaan  ftand  in  England*  the  com- 


mon cockchafer  (HeloUmtha  vulgaru.  Fab.),  of  which  there 
is  a  figure  in  the  article  Colsoftbra,  and  the  MelolontAa 
/uUo,  a  large  species  nearly  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length, 
and  which  is  of  a  blackish-brown  colour,  with  irregular 
white  markings.  This  beautiful  insect  is  common  in  some 
parts  of  the  Continent,  but  rare  in  this  country,  and  has 
been  found  chietty  in  the  neighbomhood  of  Deal. 

The  genus  Rhizotrogiu  dm'ers  from  Meloloniha  ohieflr 
in  having  but  three  lamaUated  joints  to  die  anteniue,  which 
are  nine-jointed. 

AAuo^i^SW  nlitiliaUt,  an  insect  whidt  makes  its  np- 
pearance  in  the  month  of  June,  and  often  occurs  in  great 
abundance  in  some  parts  of  this  conntt^ :  it  veiy  closely  re- 
sembles the  common  cockchafo:,  hat  is  of  a  smaller  six^ 
narrower  faxm,  and  paler  colour. 

In  the  species  or  Rhizotrt^us,  as  in  Melolontha,  the 
claws  of  the  tarsi  are  furoisbed  with  a  spine  on  the  under 
side  at  their  base ;  but  in  the  next  genus,  Seriea,  the  claws 
of  all  the  tarsi  are  divided  at  the  apex ;  the  body  is  of  a 
convex,  ovate  form,  generally  has  a  silk-like  appearance, 
and  changes  iu  hue  according  with  a  change  in  the  direction 
of  the  light. 

S«rica  brunnea,  a  common  insect  in  England,  as  well  aa 
in  variouB  parts  of  the  Continent,  is  about  three-eighths  of 
an  inch  in  length,  and  a  uniform  pale-brown  colour ' 
the  dytra  are  rather  deeply  striated,  and,  as  well  as  the 
thorax,  thickly  punctured. 

Serica  Bttricola,  another  British  species  of  the  present 
genus,  is  of  a  bUick  colour ;  the  elytra  are  reddish-brown, 
and  have  the  suture  and  outer  margin  black.  This  is  a 
smaller  intect  than  the  last  (being  about  three-twelflhs  of 
an  inch  in  lengthX  aud  of  a  shorter  and  more  rounded  form : 
it  dso  differs  in  having  the  palpi  obtusely  terminated,  and 
not  acute,  as  in  S.  brunnea.  Tnts  difference  in  the  form 
of  the  palpi  is  considered  by  many  authors  of  sufficient 
importance  to  separate  the  two  insects  generically,  and 
by  these  authors  the  S-  RuriaJa  is  placed  in  the  genus 

The  genus  Seriea  is  fbund  in  all  the  quarters  of  the  globe ; 
and  in  M.  Dcjean's  *  Catalogue  des  CoUopt2res*  there  ore 
six^  Bpeeies  enumerated. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  three  groups,  which  appear 
to  constitute  the  more  typical  Melol(mthid<Bt  lAtreille  places 
in  this  femily  the  following  six  genera:— 

1.  Dasyuf  (Lepel.  et  Serv.).  This  genus  contains  but 
few  species,  and  appears  to  be  confined  to  Brazil :  they 
have  the  claws  of  the  two  anterior  tarsi  bifid,  and  those  of 
the  other  tarsi  entire. 

i.  Macrodactylut(LB,tTei\U).  In  this  genusall  the  joints 
of  the  tarsi  are  alike  in  both  sues,  and  all  the  claws  are 
bifid.  The  legs  are  very  long,  and  the  body  is  of  an  elon- 
gated and  slender  form :  the  thorax  is  narrows  than  the 
elytra,  and  is  contracted  both  anteriorly  and  posteriorly. 

MacrodaetuUu  eubepinonu,  a  common  insect  in  some 
parts  of  North  America,  is  about  three-eightbs  of  an  inch  in 
length;  the  head  and  thorax  are  black,  but  covered  with 
minute  yellow  scales;  the  elytra  are  of  a  yellowisb-browu 
colour,  also  covered  with  yellow  scales :  the  under  parts  of 
the  body  are  nearly  white,  owing  to  the  dense  clothing  of 
scales  with  which  they  are  furnished ;  the  legs  are  deep- 
yellow,  and  the  tarsi  are  black.  About  seven  other  species 
of  the  present  genus  are  known,  nearly  all  of  which  inhabit 
South  America. 

3.  DiphucepkalaiXk^eaxi).  Tlie  species  of  this  genus  are 
confined  to  Australia.  [Diphucbphai.a.] 

4.  Plectris  (Lepel.  et  Serv.}.  The  claws  of  the  interme- 
diate tarsi  unequal  in  size ;  the  lai^r  of  these  two  pairs 
of  claws  are  bind,  and  all  the  daws  of  the  remainitig  tarsi 
are  also  bifid.  Twdve  species  are  known:  they  inhabit 
BraiiL 

5.  Cerwpie  (LepeL  et  Serv.}.  The  s^es  of  this  genus, 
all  of  which  inhabit  Braiil,  may  be  distinguished  by  having 
two  small  notches  near  the  middle  of  the  hinder  margin  of 
the  thorax;  the  space  between  the  notches  is  received  into 
a  notch  in  the  scutellum.  The  antennsB  are  1 0-jointed : 
the  claws  of  all  the  tarsi,  with  the  exception  of  the  anterior 
pair,  are  unequal ;  the  lai^r  claw  of  the  intermediate  tarsi 
IS  entire  in  the  male  sex,  the  other  daws  are  biQd.  In 
the  femdes  all  the  claws  are  bifid.  The  body  is  covered 
with  minute  scales,  and  is  of  an  elongated  form. 

6.  .i^rffoilii  (Leach).  Antenna  1 0-jointed;  sternum  pro- 
duced anteriorly ;  the  davs  of  the  tarsi  unequal  in  the  inale 
sex,  and  equal  m  the  females.  The4arkei;.claw(dfthe  males 
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lie  bifid.  The  basal  jointo  of  the  imi  are  short,  and  the 
termioAl  joint  is  very  la^,  and  groored  beneath.  Ihese 
inaeets  are  of  large  size,  and  adorned  with  brilliant  colours. 
Id  the  fana  of  the  sternum,  and  structure  of  the  taisi  and 
(r1a«s»  they  depart  fh>in  the  true  Melolonthida,  and  evince 
BD  affinity  to  tne  Rutelidee  and  AnM^ognathu-whw,  as  in 
the  present  genus,  Uie  species  have  the  power  of  folding  the 
davs  backwards  against  the  under  sMe  of  the  terminal 
joint  <tf  Uw  tann  (like  the  eloung  of  the  blade  of  a  pen- 
knife) ;  and  irhtti  tboa  ehnad,  the  point  of  the  larger  clawa 
ti  lodged  between  the  pennltimate  and  antepenultimate 
jointB  «the  tarsL 

Areoda  lanigera,  a  common  speaes  in  some  parts  of 
N«th  America,  is  rather  more  than  three-fourths  of  an 
mch  in  length,  of  an  oral  form  an<l  pale  yellow  colour, 
with  green  refleetions :  the  under  parts  of  the  body  are  of 
a  dark  green  colour,  and  thickly  fttrnished  with  white  hairs. 

There  are  six  other  known  species  of  this  genus:  one  is 
found  in  Guadaloupe,  and  the  remainder  inhabit  South 
America.  ^ 

HEI^N  (Ciieumt>  Melo)  is  an  herbaceous,  succu- 
lent, climbing  or  trailing  annual,  cultivated  for  its  fruit  in 
hot  Eastern  countries  from  time  immemorial.  In  regions 
where  most  cooling  TOgetable*  diseppear  on  the  approach 
great  summer  heat  and  drought,  the  melon,  togetbw  with 
the  water-mdon,  become  essential  substitutes.  The  anti- 
onity  of  the  cultivation  of  melons  bnng  so  remote,  and  their 
oi^rsioD  over  lai^e  portions  of  Asia  anv  Africa  so  exten- 
sive, their  indigenous  locality  cannot  oe  traced  at  the  pre- 
sent day.  The  originals  of  the  varieties  called  Cantaloup, 
from  a  place  of  that  name  about  1 5  miles  from  Rome,  where 
melons  have  been  cultivated  sinee  the  time  of  the  Mithri- 
datic  war,  are  said  to  have  been  brought  from  Armenia 
by  Lucallus.  In  that  country  and  Persia,  melons  are  well 
known  to  be  extremely  plentiful ;  and  their  cultivation,  in 
the  open  air,  is  supposed  nowhere  to  equal  that  which  is 
practised  in  the  plains  of  Ispahan  and  in  Bokhara.  The  soil 
IS  there  manurea  with  pigeons'  dung.  But  the  varieties  cul- 
tivated at  and  near  Ispahan  differ  very  mueh  from  the  Can- 
taloups, which  luive  hitherto  been  preferred  fer  European 
culture.  IHie  Pmian  varieties  are  adapted  to  eireuoistancea 
of  soil  and  climate  which  it  seems  impmsible  to  imitate  arti- 
Scially;  Ibr  the  skill  of  the  horliculturist  has  been  exerted 
m  rain  in  attempting  to  produce  fruit  of  these  wietiei  in 
fidl  perfection  with  regard  to  flavour  and  size. 

If  the  roots  be  fkvourably  situated,  so  fer  as  moisture  is 
concerned,  the  melon  will  bear  a  tropical  heat ;  and,  gene- 
ralW  speaking,  it  will  not  sucoeed  perfectly  in  the  open  air 
beyond  the  43rd  parallel  of  latitude.  Its  range  of  atmo- 
spheric temperature  may  be  estimated  at  between  70^  and 
SO**.  The  medium  in  which  the  roots  are  placed  should  of 
course  be  more  uniform,  and  about  lb"  of  hottom  heat  will 
be  found  both  safe  and  efficacious. 

The  soil  should  be  a  fresh  strong  loam,  not  too  adhesive. 
The  lopsotl  of  rich  alluvial  pasture-ground  is  found  to  an- 
swer the  purpose  exceedingly  well,  partienlariy  where  it  1ms 
been  overflowed  in  winter.  If  dung  be  nsed,  it  should  be 
well  rotted  and  intimately  mixed  with  the  soil ;  and  it  must 
not  be  used  in  such  quantity  as  to  occasion  a  too  luxuriant 
growth  of  feliage,  which  in  this  climate  would  cause  the 
fruit  to  be  deficient  in  flavour. 

Light  u  so  essential,  that  unless  the  plants  are  kept  near 
the  glaM,  no  tolerable  degree  of  flavour  will  be  acquired. 
As  much  of  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  should  be  admitted 
as  the  plants  will  endure,  more  espect^ly  when  the  fhiit  is 
approaching  matnrity.  A  screen  may  be  occasionally  neces- 
sary, but  it  should  be  of  very  thin  texture. 

If  melon  plants  were  not  adapted  for  a  dry  atmosphere, 
during  a  considerable  portion  of  tne  day  at  least,  they  oould 
not  exist  in  the  parchmg  climates  in  which  they  lutufally 
grow ;  uid  therefere  a  nee  admission  of  ahr  is  to  be  xaoom- 
mended,  so  &r  aa  is  consistent  with  the  mtintenanoe  of  a 
high  temperature,  llie  health  of  the  plant  soon  suffsrs  if 
evaporation  by  tho  foliage  is  not  freely  earned  on ;  for  it  is 
found  that  when  it  is  obstructed  by  continued  moist  t'owsy 
weather^  disease  commences,  and  mildew  ensues.  The 
regulation  of  moisture  in  the  artificial  atmosphere  in  which 
melons  are  ^wn,  under  an  English  sky,  is,  of  all  others, 
the  most  insurmountable  difficulty.  Covering  the  soil  with 
dates  or  tiles  or  with  clean  gravel  has  been  successfully 
resorted  to  as  a  mode  of  preveoting  the  air  in  the  frame 
from  being  at  all  tlmesfaturated  witbmoi»tm«  exhaled  from 
tfaasoiL 


Melons  will  thrive  if  their  roots  are  actually  flowed  to 
extend  themselves  in  water;  and  in  the  case  of  the  floating- 
beds  on  which  they  are  grown  in  some  parts  of  Persia,  they 
find  their  way  through  the  mould  and  its  support  into  the 
water.  But  a  drier  medium  for  the  roots  becomes  essential 
for  ^ood  flavour  in  the  comparatively  close  mode  which  in 
forcing  them  it  is  necessary  to  adopt  in  this  country,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  dissipation  of  heat,  which  would  othex^ , 
wise  take  ^aoe  ttcm  a  limited  atmoapbere  the  temperature 
and  etastiaty  ef  which  are  to  mueh  alKne  that  by  whieh  it 
is  surrounded. 

About  four  months  may  be  allowed,  on  an  avetag^  for 
the  period  between  the  sowing  of  melons  and  the  ripening 
of  the  fruic  The  mi^le  of  Januuy  is'  found  to  be  early 
enough  to  sow ;  and  the  young  plants  are  so  exceedingly 
tender,  that  accidents  are  then  very  likely  to  occur  to  them. 
It  is  on  this  account  necessary  to  make  successive  sowings, 
in  order  to  be  prepared  for  replacement,  if  requisite,  and 
also  for  continmng  the  supply  throughout  the  summer.  A 
sowing  for  the  latest  crops  will  require  to  be  made  in  ApriL 
Melons  may  be  grown  by  means  of  frames  on  hot  beds 
[Hot-Bbo],  or  in  pits  heated  according  to  some  of  the 
various  modes  of  hot-water  application  now  so  generally 
adopted.  The  seeds  ue  sown  m  pans,  or  in  small  pots,  and 
transplanted  into  other  imall  ptrts  when  their  seed-leaves 
are  about  half  an  inch  broad.  It  is  best  to  put  only  a  single 
transplanted  melon  into  each  pot  Uliniile  this  is  done  in  a 
separate  frame,  that  which  is  intended  for  their  future  growth 
aud  fruiting  is  prepared  for  their  reception,  by  placing  small 
bills,  rather  more  tnan  a  foot  high,  of  light  rich  mould  below 
each  sash,  and  nearer  to  the  Mck  of  the  frame  than  the 
front  Care  must  be  taken  that  this  mould  be  of  the  pro- 
per temperature  before  the  young  plants  are  introduced, 
which  is  to  take  place  when  they  have  made  a  few  rough 
leaves.  As  the  roots  extend,  more  soil  should  be  added  of 
a  gradually  stronger  nature;  and  ultimately  the  roots  should 
have  a  depth  of  about  15  inches  of  such  soil.  The  soil 
should  never  be  introduced  in  a  cold  state ;  and  if  there  be 
no  means  for  previoudy  brin^g  it  to  the  temperature  of 
at  least  70",  it  diould  be  put  into  the  frame  in  small  quan- 
tities. When  water  is  required,  it  abould  never  be  mueh 
below  the  above-mentioned  temperature,  nor  should  it 
neeed  78^  It  should  not  be  applied  when  the  air  of  the 
frame  is  at  a  high  temperature  from  sun-heat  Shading  is 
necessary  immediately  after  watering,  when  the  sun's  rays 
have  any  great  degree  of  power ;  unless  this  precaution  is 
attended  to,  scorching  will  be  induced,  and  uie  red  spider 
will  be  likely  to  attack  the  foliage. 

With  r^ard  to  pruning  and  training  the  runnert  or  vinea 
of  melon  plants,  it  is  necessary  that  a  sufficient  number  of 
these  for  tilling  the  frame  should  be  made  to  ramify  as  close 
to  the  base  of  the  main  stem  as  can  be  conveniently  efiiaeted 
bj[  pinching  off  the  top  of  the  latter  when  it  has  made  a  few 
joints,  «r  four  leaves  above  the  eotyledons ;  and  the  laterals^ 
whieh  in  eonsequenee  heoome  developed,  may  be  again  sub- 
divided by  a  similar  process.  Blosionu  of  amon(B«tou«cha> 
raeter  will  soon  after  make  their  appearance.  The  male 
blossoms,  or  at  least  a  portion  of  them,  must  be  retained 
for  the  purpose  of  fertilisation  till  the  requisite  quantity  of 
fruit  is  fairly  set,  after  which  those  shoots  which  nave  only 
male  blossoms  may  be  dispensed  with,  in  order  to  afford 
mxm  epaee  for  the  foliage  connected  with  the  fruit  The 
extremities  of  the  fruit-bearing  vines  are  stopped  by  pinch- 
ing at  the  second  or  third  joint  above  the  fruit  The  vines 
must  afterwards  be  kept  regulated  so  as  not  to  overcrowd 
the  fhune  with  more  foliage  than  can  be  duly  exposed  to 
the  light  The  r^ulatioa  should  be  early  and  frequently 
atteimiDd  to,  so  aa  not  to  have  occasion  to  remove  many 
vinea  from  the  plant,  or  divest  it  of  much  foliage  at  an^  one 
time.  A  pieee  of  shite  or  tile  is  |daced  under  each  fruit  for 
the  purpoae  of  keeping  it  from  the  damp  MiL  The  be^ 
must  be  fliUy  maintained,  or  even  censidaably  increased, 
as  the  fruit  approaehes  maturity,  in  order  to  allow  the  ad- 
mission of  a  more  ftee  oiroulation  of  air ;  but  if  at  the  same 
time  the  bottom  heat  be  alloirad  to  decline^  the  planta  will 
become  diseased  and  fell  a  pr^  to  the  mildew  or  to  the  led 
spider. 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  Persian  melons  differ  ftrom 
those  generally  cultivated  in  Europe ;  the  best  account  of 
them  is  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  *  IHnsactions  of  the 
Horticultural  Society.'  It  is  there  stated  that '  they  are 
found  to  require  a  very  high  temperature,  a  dry  atmosphere, 

and  an  extremely  humid  soil.   In  that  country  we  are  told 
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tliat  the  melon  is  grown  m  open  fields,  intcrseoted  in  every 
direction  by  aaaW  streams,  between  which  lie  elevated  beds 
richly  manured  with  pigeons*  dang.  Upon  these  beds  the 
melons  are  planted.'  It  is  further  observed  that  *  the  Per- 
sian ^rdenerbns  therefore  to  guard  against  nothing  but 
scarcity  of  watOT ;  the  rest  is  provided  for  by  his  own  favour- 
able climate.  With  us  the  atmosphere,  the  ventilation,  the 
'Water,  and  the  heat  are  all  artiAeial  agents  operating  in 
opposition  to  each  other.'  From  what  has  been  expe- 
rienced it  seems  in  vain  to  attempt  to  bring  those  fruits  to 
that  delicious  perfection  here  which  they  are  known  to  ao* 
quire  in  their  native  ootmtry,  except  at  the  most  fcvourable 
period  of  our  season;  for  if  this  be  choBM  the  two  greatest 
essentials  fi>r  |voductng  flavour,  a  c0i»oiis  ventilation  and 
high  temperature,  may  oe  frequently  conUned  without  the 
letter  bang  at  the  same  time  mneh  counteracted  by  the 
Ibrmer. 

The  varieties  of  melons  can  scarcely  he  kept  permanent, 
particularly  where  many  are  caltivate^  as  they  hybridise  so 
readily.  One  of  the  fines^  and  perhaps  the  best  of  all,  is 
the  Beechwood  melon.  The  Early  Cantaloup,  Windsor 
Scarlet  Fleshed.  Cepbalonian,  Green  Fleshea  Egyptian, 
Green  Fleshed  Italian,  Early  Polignac,  and  Golden  Rock, 
are  esteemed  excellent.  Of  the  Persian  varieties  the  Green 
Hoosaioee,  Striped  Hoosaiaee,  and  the  laive  Germek  are 
oooaidered  the  hardiest;  and  the  Melon  of  Keiseng,  Melon 
of  NukshevMit  Sweet  Melon  of  Ispahan,  and  the  Oeree 
Melon  are  the  higheat  flavoured.  1m  Dampsha  is  a  winter 
melon,  or  one  of  those  varieties  which  are  cultivated  in  the 
East,  and  have  the  property  of  keeping  for  a  long  time  after 
being  cut 

(Omd0  to  the  Orchard  and  Kitchen  Oarden;  3Van#- 
aetione  of  Hort.  Soc.;  Loudon,  EncycUyteedia  tff  Oar- 

demng.) 

MELO'NIA.  [FoRAuiNiTSRA,  vol  X.,  p.  348,  where  the 
name  of  the  genus  is  erroneously  printed  Mehnis.'] 

HELO'PHUS,  Mr.  Swainsou's  name  for  a  subgenus  of 
Zeptontfx  (Sw.).   The  sul^enus  is  thus  characterised  :— 

General  structure  of  Fringillaria,  but  the  upper  oiandih}e 
is  notched  near  its  tip.  Hinder  clew  lengthened,  but  rather 
shorter  than  its  toe.  Lateral  ioee  equal.  Tail  even.  Head 
crested.   Ttartials  not  lei^hened.  (Sw.) 

Example.  M.  erythropterut.  C  Uh  of  Cm,*  pi.  138.) 
[Frinoillidx,  vol.  X.,  p.  4S3.] 

ME  LOS  [MiLo.] 

MELPO^KNE.  [MvsBS.] 

MELROSE.  [ROXB0ROHSHIRB.] 

MELTON  MOWBRAY.   [Lkicistxrshirb.]  . 

MELUN,  a  town  in  France,  capital  of  the  department 
of  Seine  et  Marne,  situated  on  the  Seine,  24  miles  in  a 
direct  line  south-east  of  Paru,  or  28  miles  by  tlie  road. 

Casar,  who  mentions  the  place  in  his  'Commentaries*  by 
the  name  Melodunum,  and  perhaps  Metiosedum,  describes 
it  as  being  *  a  town  of  the  Senones,  situated  in  an  island  of 
the  Sequana  (Seine),  in  the  same  manner  as  lAttetia( Paris).' 
(B.  lib.  viL,  c.  58.)  It  was  taken  by  Labienus,  Cflesar*B 
l^tus,  in  his  campaign  against  the  Parisii.  (/Mtt)  It 
was  a  place  of  note  in  the  earlier  times  of  the  French 
monarchy,  and  was  repeatedly  taken  by  the  Northmen  or 
the  English.  It  was  taken,  after  an  obstinate  resistance  by 
the  govnmor  Barbazan,  by  the  English  under  Henry  V.  (^s. 
1419or  1420);  hut  fai  I43S  the  inhabitants  drove  them  out 
and  admitted  the  troops  of  Qiarles  VII. 

The  town  is  for  the  moat  part  built  on  a  slope  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Seine,  and,  from  the  advantage  of  its 
situation,  presents  a  good  appearance,  though  neither  well 
laid  out  nor  well  built.  It  has  a  large  circular  place,  and 
two  insignificant, promenades.  Of  its  two  churches;  that 
of  St.  A^pa'is  is  distinguished  by  some  handsome  stained- 
glass  windows.  The  prefect's  residence  was  formerly  a  Be- 
nedictine abbey,  and  there  era  the  ruins  of  an  old  eestle  on 
the  island.  In  which  the  Celtio  town  stood.  The  popt^latiOD 
in  1881  was  6604  for  the  town,  or  6688  fl>r  the  whole  eou- 
mune;  in  1836  it  was  6846.  The  cdiief  manufiwtnres  are 
cotton  yarn,  printed  cottons  and  other  cotton  guods.  woollei: 
cloths,  druggets  and  seiges,  leather,  window^lass,  and 
earthenware.  There  are  flour  and  tan  mills,  and  lime  and 
plaster  kilns.  Trade  is  carried  on  in  com,  flour,  wine, 
cheese,  wool,  and  cattle:  there  is  a  well-fVequented  market 
for  com  intended  for  the  supplyof  Paris.  There  is  much 
meadow-land  round  the  town.  There  are  a  prison  or  bouse 
of  correction,  a  barrack  fbr  cavalry,  and  a  Uieatre ;  a  high 
school,  •  free  drawii^i'Sehotd,  &e. 


The  arrondissement  of  Melun  has  an  uea  (rfSOO  square 
miles:  the  population  in  1831  wai  57,697;  in  1886.57^21 
it  is  divided  into  six  cantons  or  districts,  eaeh  under  a  justice 
of  the  peace,  and  comprehends  105  oommunes. 

MELvILL,  or  MALEVILL.  GEOFFREY  DE,  o^ 
Melville  Castle,  in  the  shire  of  Edinburgh,  first  appears  in 
the  records  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  when 
he  is  designated  by  King  Malcolm  IV., '  Vicecomes  meas  de 
costello  puellarum,*  that  is  to  say,  sheriff  of  Edinburgh. 
There  was  then  no  sheriff  of  the  shire  of  Edinbui^ ; 
none  had  yet  been  constituted,  nor  for  some  time  aner- 
wards ;  and  the  public  business  was  in  all  likelihood  prin- 
1^^^  transacted  in  the  ewQa,  of  which  he  was  said  to  be 

Inthesame  retgn  and  forwards  to  tiie  year  1171,  Mel- 
ville was  lord-jnstieiar  of '  Scotland,*  then  strictly  so  called, 
or  the  territory  of  the  king  of  SooU  north  of  the  Frith  of 
Forth ;  the  district  south  of  the  Forth  (once  a  part  of  North- 
umberiand)  long  continuing  a  distinct  territory  under  the 
name  of  *  Lothian,'  and  having  its  own  separate  justiciar. 
Melville  is  the  earliest  justiciar  of  Scotland  yet  discovered 
in  our  records.  The  time  of  his  death  is  uncertain.  He 
had  a  younger  son  Philip,  who  by  his  marriage  obtained  the 
barony  of  Monethyn  in  the  Mearns.  Philip  de  Malevill, 
the  son  of  the  said  Philip,  was  sheriff  of  the  Meams  about 
the  year  1800.  In  1222  be  was  made  dwriff  of  Aberdeen ; 
and  in  1240  a  joint-justiciar  of  Scotland  with  Richard  de 
MontalL 

MELVILLE.  SIR  JAMES,  is  sumosed  to  have  been 
born  in  the  year  1535.  He  was  the  third  son  of  Sir  John 
Melville  of  Kaith,  one  who  early  joined  the  party  of  the 
Reformation  in  Scotland,  and  after  suffering  from  the  ani- 
mosity of  Cardinal  Beaton,  at  length  fell  a  victim  to  his  suc- 
cessor, Archbishop  Hamilton,  in  1549.  Young  Melville, 
then  about  14  years  old.  was  upon  this,  it  seems,  sent  by  the 
queen  dowager's  influence  and  direction,  and  under  the 
protection  of  the  French  ambassador  returning  to  France, 
to  be  a  page  of  honour  to  the  youthful  Mary,  queen  of  Soot- 
land.  He  appears  however  to  have  rather  continued  in  the 
ambassador's  emplffv  till  1553,  when  he  got  into  the  service 
ot  the  eoDstabla  of  France.  He  afterwards  made  a  visit  to 
the  court  of  the  Elector  Palatine,  and  being  well  received, 
remained  there  for  some  time,  hut  ultimatwy  came  to  Scot- 
land. It  would  be  a  profitless  task  to  follow  the  knight  in 
all  his  missions  and  movements.  He  was  a  courtier  in  the 
strict  sense  of  that  term,  one  to  whom  a  court  was  the  wfa(^ 
world,  and  its  principles  of  action  the  great  code  of  duty. 
He  appears  to  have  had  a  high  idea  of  his  own  importance, 
and  sometimes  blames  himself  for  the  unfortunate  temper, 
which  he  says  he  possessed,  of  finding  fault  with  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  great.  All  this  and  much  more  we  leam  from  the 
elaborate  memoirs  of  his  own  life  and  times,  which  he  was 
careful  to  write  for  the  benefit  of  posterity.  Two  muti- 
lated editions  of  this  curious  work  were  published  in  Eng- 
lish, besides  a  French  translation,  but  an  accurate  edition 
has  bean  recently  published  from  the  mginal  manuscript. 
Sir  James  died  on  the  1st  NoTeml>er,  1607. 

MELVILLE.  ANDREW,  was  bom  on  the  1st  Anguat, 
1S4A.  He  was  the  youngest  of  nine  sons,  children  of 
Richard  Melville  of  Baldovy,  a  small  estate  on  the  banks 
of  the  South  Bsk,  near  Montrose;  and  he  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  lose  both  his  parents  when  only  about  two  years  old, 
his  father  foiling  at  the  battle  of  Pinkie  in  1947,  and  his 
mother  dying  in  the  course  of  the  same  year.  The  care  of 
young  Melville  devolved  upon  his  eldest  brother,  who  was 
minister  of  the  neighbounng  parish  of  Maritoun  after  the 
establishment  of  the  Reformation  in  1560.  The  year  pre- 
ceding this.  Melville,  then  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  was  re^ 
moved  from  the  grammar-school  of  Montrose,  where  he  bad 
been  for  some  time,  to  SL  Mary's  College,  in  the  university 
of  Sl  Andrew's.  This  plaoe  be  left  in  1564,  with  consider- 
aUe  reputation  fhr  his  proficiency  in  philosophy  and  the 
languages,  and  repairii^  to  the  Continent,  enterad  himself  a 
student  in  the  university  of  Paris,  whsre  he  remained  two 
yrars,  when,  in  nrder  to  acquire  a  more  perfect  knowledge' 
of  tlie  civil  law,  he  proceeded  to  Poietiers.  He  had  scarcely 
arrived  there  when,  such  was  the  opinion  entertained  of  him, 
that  though  a  stranger  and  only  twenty-one  years  of  aa^, 
he  was  made  a  regent  in  the  college  of  St.  Mareeon.  He 
continued  in  this  situation  for  three  years,  prosecuting  at 
the  same  time  the  study  of  the  law,  when,  on  account  of 
the  political  disturbauoes  of  the  place,  he  retired  to  Geneva, 
uidwas  tbeie,  bv  %infe<b«^SUWJgl^  ^ 
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tbair  of  humanity  ia  the  Asademy.  which  happened  to  be 
tbea  vacant.  When  he  received  this  appointment  be  was, 
H  to  pecuniary  means,  in  a  state  of  almost  total  destitution. 
Leaving  his  books  and  other  effects  behind  him,  he  had  set 
out  on  his  journey  to  Geneva  on  foot  along  with  a  young 
Frenchman,  who  wished  to  accompany  him,  and  on  reach- 
ing their  destination  the  joint  fund  of  the  two  travellers  did 
□ot  e»»ed  a  crown.  The  quarter's  salary,  which  was  ad- 
vanced  to  Melville  at  his  admission  to  the  chair,  proved 
accordingly  a  most  seasonable  relief.  Geneva  wss  a  scene 
to  which  the  mind  of  Melville  often  recurred  in  after-life. 
It  was  there  he  made  that  prepress  in  Oriental  learning  for 
which  he  became  so  distinguished.  There  also  he  enjoyed  the 
society  of  some  of  the  best  and  most  learned  men  of  the  i^; 
but  above  all  it  was  there  the  hallowed  flame  of  civil  and  re- 
ligious liber^  began  to  glow  in  his  breast,  with  a  fervour 
vbich  otmtinuad  unabated  ever  after.  He  left  Geneva  in  the 
spring  of  1574,  at  the  urgent  request  of  hit  friends  at  home, 
and  returned  to  his  native  country  after  an  absence  alto- 
l{edis  of  about  ten  years.  On  this  occasion  Beza  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  General  Assembly,  in  which,  among  other 
expressions  of  a  like  kind,  he  declared  that  Melvule  was 

*  equally  distinguished  for  bis  piety  and  bis  erudition,  and 
that  the  Church  of  Geneva  could  not  give  a  stronger  proof 
of  affection  to  her  sister  church  of  Scotland  than  uy  suffer- 
ing hers^f  to  be  bereaved  of  him  that  bis  nativQ  oountry 
might  be  enriched  with  his  gifts.* 

It  was  about  this  time  Melville  seems  to  have  made  his 
first  appearance  as  an  author.  His  earliest  publication  con* 
sisted  «  »  poetieal  paraphrase  of  the  *  Song  of  Hoses,*  and 
a  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Job,  with  several  smaller  poems,  idl 
in  Latin,  and  worthy  of  the  ^iple  of.Buchanan,*  especially 
his '  Garmen  Mosis.* 

On  Melville's  arrival  in  Edinburgh,  in  July,  1 5  74,  he  wks 
iDvited  by  the  regent  Morton  to  enter  bis  iamily  as  a  do- 
mestic tutor-;  but  this  invi>uiion  was  declined  by  Melville, 
who  was  averse  to  a  residence  at  court,  and  preferred  an 
academic  life.  He  was  early  gratified  in  this  wish;  for 
shortly  afterwards  hd  was  appointed  by  the  General  As- 
lembly  Principal  of  Glasgow  College.  Here  his  learning, 
energy,  and  talents  were  eminently  serviceable,  not  only  to 
the  university  over  which  be  presided,  but  to  the  whole 
kingdom  and  to  literature  in  general.  He  introduced  im- 
provements in  teaching  and  discipline,  of  great  importance, 
and  infused  an  uncommon  ardour  into  his  pupils.  His  very 
table-tadk  and  conversation  were  so  interesting  and  in- 
structive ttwt  the  master  of  the  grammar-school,  who  was 
afterwards  principal  of  the  college,  used  to  say  'he  learned 
more  of  Mr.  Andrew  Melville,  cracking  and  playing,  for 
understanding  of  the  authon  which  he  taught  in  the  school, 
than  by  all  his  commentators.'  It  was  not  however  as  a 
mere  scholar  or  academician  that  Melville  was  distinguished. 
He  took  u  prominent  part  in  the  ecclesiastical  disputes  of 
the  time,  and  was  active  in  the  church  courts  and  in  the 
conferences  held  with  the  parliament  and  privy-council  on 
the  then  much  agitated  subject  of  church  government.  To 
him  is  generally  ascribed  the  overthrow  of  episcopacy  at 
that  time  and  the  establishment  ofpreshytery,  and  he  com- 
monW  went  aftuwards  by  the  name  of  Bpiscopomastix,  or 
the  Sicourge  of  bishops.  His  intrepidity  was  often  very  re- 
markable. On  one  oecasion,  when  threatened  by  the  regent 
Morton  in  a  menacing  way,  which  few  who  were  acquainted 
with  hid  temper  could  bear  without  apprehension,  Melville 
replied,  'Tosh,  man  I  threaten  your  courtiers  so.  It  is  the 
same  to  me  whether  I  rot  in  the  air  or  in  the  ground ;  and 
I  have  lived  out  of  your  country  as  well  as  in  it  Let  God 
be  praised ;  you  can  neither  hang  nor  exile  his  truth  f 

Another  matter  to  which  the  attention  of  the  General 
Assembly  was  at  this  time  directed  was  the  reformation  and 
improvement  of  the  universities.  Here  Melville  also  took 
a  feadiiur  part  At  the  end  of  the  year  1560  he  was 
translated  ftom  Glaagow  to  be  principal  of  St>  Mary's  Col- 
lege in  the  univemty  of  St.  Andrew's,  where  he  diitin- 
gtudied  hlmadf  by  hu  usual  xeal  and  ability.  Besides 
ginng  lectures  on  theology,  he  taught  the  Hebrew,  Chaldee, 
BfiiMc,  and  Rabbinical  hmguages,  and  his  prelections  were 
attended  not  only  by  young  students  in  unusual  numbers, 
Walso  by  several  masters  of  the  other  colleges.  In  these 
•ebolastie  labours  however  he  did  not  lose  sight  of  the  con- 
dition of  AeQmreh,  and  being  called  on  to  open  an  extia- 

*  !■  k  ewn  of  venM  addiMMd  lo  Bnelwuiu,  Malvilla  ckll*  Um  bb  nuwin: 

*  JliidnM  IfalTlam  Gm.  Bnebuwoo  prBoeptori  too  at  Miuvum  pwuul.'  To 
-«BM  i^od  tUa  cIladH  hovcnr,  wtssft  no  fredM  biltaniutioii. 


ordinary  meeting  of  the  Genenl  Anembly  in  lM2,  'he  m 
veighed  in  his  sermon  in  strong  terms  a^nst  the  uhitrary 
and  oppressive  measures  of  the  court.  His  boldness  ^ve 
offence  to  the  regent,  and  shortly  afterwards  be  was  cited 
before  the  privy- council  on  a  charge  of  high- treason  founded 
on  some  expressions  which  it  was  alleged  be  had  made  use 
of  in  the  pulpit  The  charge  was  not  proved ;  butbeingdeter^ 
mined  to  silence  him,  the  privy-council  found  him  guilty  of 
behaving  irreverently  before  them,  and  sentenced  him  to 
imprisonment,  and  to  be  further  punished  in  his  person  and 
goods  as  his  majesty  should  see  fit.  Fearing  his  death  was 
ultimately  intended,  he  was  urged  by  his  friends  to  make  his 
escape,  an^  accordingly  leaving  Edinburgh  he  went  first  to 
Berwick  and  then  to  London,  where  he  remained  till  about 
the  end  of  the  year  1585,  when  the  indignation  of^king- 
dom  having  driven  Arran  from  the  court,  Mdville  returned 
to  Scotland  after  an  absence  of  about  twenty  months,  and 
resumed  his  former  station  in  the  university.  His  sinn^rity 
and  zeal  however  were  by  no  means  agreeable  to  the  king, 
who  wished  to  assume  an  absolute  control  over  the  affairs  of 
the  Church ;  and  in  order  to  accomplish  his  wish  to  get  rid 
of  him,  the  king  had  recourse  to  one  of  those  stratagems 
which  James  thought  the  essence  of  *  king-croft.' 

In  May,  1606,  after  the  king  had  ascended  the  English 
throne,  Melville  received  a  letter  ftom  his  majesty  desiring 
him  to  repair  to  London  that  his  majesty  might  consult  him 
and  others  of  his  learned  brethren  on  ecclesiastical  matters. 
Melville  and  others  went  accordingly,  and  bad  various  in- 
terviews with  the  king,  who  at  times  condescended  even  to 
oe  joDuhr  with  them ;  but  they  soon  learned  that  they  were 
interdicted  from  leaving  the  place  without  special  permift> 
sion  ftom  his  majesty.  Melville  having  written  a  short 
Latin  epigram,  in  which  be  expressed  his  feelings  of 
contempt  and  indignation  at  some  rites  of  the  Englirii 
church  on  the  festival  of  St  Michael,  was  immediately 
summoned  before  the  privy-council,  found  guilty  of  <ean- 
dalum  magnatum,  and,  after  a  confinement  of  nearly  twelve 
months,  first  in  the  house  of  the  dean  of  St  Paul's,  and 
afterwutls  in  that  of  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  was  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower.  Here  he  was  kept  a  prisoner  till  the 
month  of  February,  1611,  a  period  of  about  mur  years,  wben^ 
at  the  solicitation  of  the  duke  of  Bouillon,  who  wished  bis 
services  as  a  professor  in  the  university  of  Sedan,  he  was 
permitted  to  depart  the  kin^om. 

In  1620  his  heal^  which  had  previously  been  sightly 
impaired,  grew  WOTse,  and  in  the  course  of  the  year  1688  he 
died  at  Sedan,  in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  his  age,  bat 
under  what  ciroumstances  is  not  aecumtely  kpown. 

Melville  appears  to  have  been  low  in  stature  and  Blender 
in  his  person,  but  possessed  of  a  sound  constitution  and 
great  physical  energy.  His  voice  was  strong,  his  gesture 
vehement,  and  he  bad  much  force  and  fluency  of  language, 
with  great  ardour  of  mind  and  constancy  of  purpose.  His 
natural  talents  were  of  a  superior  order ;  and,  in  the  con- 
cluding woMs  of  his  btogrepher,  *  next  to  the  Reformer  I 
know  no  individual  from  whom  Scotland  has  received  such 
important  services,  or  to  whom  she  continues  to  owe  so 
deep  a  debt  of  national  respect  and  gratitude  as  Andrew 
Melville.'   iiU'Ctte's  Life  <yr  MetviUe-i 

MEMBRANE  (in  Anatomy)  is  an  mpuuion  of  any 
tissue  in  a  thin  and  wide  layer.  Since  the  time  Biehat 
[Bicrat],  the  membranes  have  been  generally  enumerated 
as  of  three  kinds,  the  serous,  the  mucous,  and  the  flbrouB* 
which  are  distinguished  as  well  by  their  phywoal  characters 
and  their  functions,  as  by  the  diseases  to  which  each  is  peea- 
liarly  subject. 

The  serous  membranes  ore  so  named  from  tbe  character 
of  their  secretion,  which  consists  of  a  very  small  quantity  of 
thin  serous  fluid.  In  the  adult  oon'dition  of  man  and  the 
higher  vertebrate,  they  ferm  what  are  cj^led  shut  sacs. 
In  each  of  the  cavities  of  the  chest,  for  example,  which  are 
exactly  filled  by  the  lungs,  there  is  a  serous  membrane,  the 
rienra,  which  lines  the  walls  of  the  diest,  and  is  then  re- 
flected on  and  coven  the  su^ee  of  the  lung;  and  thus 
there  is  enclosed  between  the  suxfeee  of  that  part  whidi 
lines  the  chest,  and  of  dwt  wliiah  envriopes  the  lon^  an 
extremely  narrow  spacfe,  a  sac,  into  which  a  very  small  quan- 
tity of  fluid  is  secreted.  During  respiration  there  is  a  con- 
stant friction  between  tbe  lung  and  the  walls  of  the  chest, 
which  the  fluid,  by  its  lubrication  of  their  surfeees,  renden 
ea^.  It  is  the  general  condition  of  serous  memtmues,  that 
they  exist,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  conjunctiva 
of  the  eye  [EtiJ  wfae»ver  tl>^„T!e&^i«&Mf9^«>& 
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mrfhee  of  an  organ  and  the  oavi^  in  which  it  u  containecl. 
Thay  are  adapted  for  this  eondUion  by  possessing  a  remark- 
ably smooth  polished  surface,  covered  by  a.  very  fine  layer 
of  epiUielium,  through  which  their  moistening  secretion  can 
easily  pass.  The  basis  of  their  struoture  is  a  Qne  and  rather 
loose  cellular  tissue,  vhich  by  boiling  is  at  once  converted 
into  gelatine.  The  serous  membranes  in  man  are,  the  ar- 
achnoid, which  is  found  in  the  cerebrospinal  cavity  [Bra.in], 
lining  the  dura  mater,  and  covering  the  brain  and  spioal 
ohord,  and  lining  the  ventricles ;  the  pleune,  lining  the 
chest  and  covering  the  lungs  [Rbspiration]  ;  the  pericar- 
dial serous  membrane,  similarly  related  to  the  heart  and  its 
investing  sac  [Heart]  ;  the  peritoneum,  lining  the  abdo- 
Binal  walls  and  covering  the  abdominal  part  of  the  digestive 
tmal,  the  liver,  spleen,  part  of  the  pancreas,  &c ;  and  the 
tunica  vaginalis,  forming  the  sac  of  the  teatta 

The  nnovial  membranes,  by  vhich  joints  are  lined,  and 
the  heaiu  of  bones  vhich  move  on  each  other  covered,  may 
ha  regarded  as  a  modification  of  seroos  membranes,  differ- 
ing from  them  chiefly  in  the  character  of  their  secretion 
and  in  some  of  their  diseases.  [Articulation.] 

A  membrane  very  similar  to  the  serous  lines  the  whole 
vascular  Eystem,  and  forms  the  internal  membrane  of  the 
arteries,  veins,  lymphatics,  and  lacteals,  forming  a  closed 
cavity  with  innumerable  ramifications,  and  afforaing,  with 
its  polished  surfoce  and  fine  epithelium,  the  least  possible 
(Astacle  to  the  movement  of  the  circulating  fluids. 

The  mucous  membranes,  like  the  serous,  are  named  from 
their  peculiar  secretion.  [Mucus.]  While  the  serous  mem- 
branea  line  all  those  cavities  wboie  aurfooea  are  in  oon- 
taot  wUh  living  parts,  the  mucous  membranes  line  those 
oanals  and  cavities  vhich,  in  the  adult  condition  of  man 
and  the  highw  vertebrati^  are  exposed  to  the  contact  of 
the  air  and  other  inorganic  substances.  The  basis  of  these 
membranes  is  a  compact  cellular  tissue,  which  does  not  yield 
gelatine  in  boiling,  and  whose  areolee  do  not  contain  fat. 
Their  epithelium  is  thicker  than  that  which  covers  serous 
membranes,  but  thinner  then  the  epidermis  covering  the 
skin,  to  which  Ihey  are  in  many  respects  similar.  In  the 
parts  where  they  line  the  organs  of  sense,  the  mucous  mem- 
branes are  generally  beset  with  fine  nervous  papills ;  in 
other  parts,  numerous  glands  for  peculiar  secretions  open  on 
their  surfkce  by  orifices  through  which  the  membrane  is 
continued  up  the  branches  of  the  ducts  into  the  very  sub- 
atanea  of  the  gkad.  [Glank]  Nearly  all  the  tracta  of 
mucous  membrane  in  man  oommunicats  vitb  each  otiier: 
the^  are,  the  nasal,  vhich  Imea  the  cavities  of  the  nose ;  the 
ooqjunctival,  which  covers  the  (kont  of  the  eye-ball  and  lines 
the  eye-lids,  and  opens  by  the  lacrymal  duct  into  the  nose 
[Eye  ;  LACHinriCAL  Gland]  ;  the  auditory,  vhich  lines  the 
cavitiea  <tf  the  ear  [Ear]  and  opens  into  the  pharynx ;  the 
digestive,  induding  that  which  lines  the  mouth,  cesopha- 
gus, stomach,  intestines,  and  the  several  glands  whose  ducts 
open  into  this  canal;  the  respiratory,  which  lines  the  larynx, 
trachea,  and  bronchial  tubes  [Respiration]  ;  the  uro- 
genital ;  and  the  mammary. 

The  fibrous  membranes  are  those  vhich  are  chiefly  formed 
of  tendinous  tissue.  They  serve  either  to  form  strong  cavities 
for  the  protection  of  important  parts,  as  the  pericardium,  the 
Am  mater,  the  fibrous  capsulea  of  joints,  the  sheaths  of 
tendona,  9u^  or  to  envelop  and  strengthen  certain  parts, 
as  the  perioatenm,  fosciie,  &&;  or  they  are  merely  ex- 
panded tendons,  as  aponeuroses.  They  are  tough  and 
melaatie  membranes,  composed  of  the  shining  dense  wavy 
fllxes  vhich  constitute  ttie  usual  structure  of  tendons, 
mixed  viUi  more  or  less  of  a  dense  cellular  gelatinous 
tissue. 

HElfBRANI'PORA.  [Polypiaria  Mbkbranacea.] 
MEMBCYLA'CE.£  are  a  very  small  natural  order  of 
Folypetalous  Exogens,  consisting  of  a  few  tropical  plants  of 
liUle  interest.  Most  of  them  inhabit  the  East  Indies,  the 
Jale  of  France,  and  Madagascar.  They  are  in  habit 
and  foliage  like  Myrtaces,  with  vhieh  order  they  agree 
in  moat  respects;  out  thev  have  anthers  vhidi  in  form 
roaomhio  toMa  of  many  Melaatomaoen,  and  the  leaves 
have  no  transparent  dots.  From  the  lattw  order  they  are 
distinguished  by  tfaur  laavea  not  beiug  ribbed,  and  by  their 
eotyledons  being  oonvolute.  In  the  opinion  of  Brown  and 
Cbamisso,  it  is  rather  as  a  section  of  Melastomacen  than  as 
a  peculiar  order  that  Memeeylaoea  are  to  he  accounted. 
No  useful  properties  have  been  assigned  to  any  of  the 
gpttoMt  aicept  to  Hema^lon  edule.  an  East  Indian  plant, 
vbose  laares  in  an  ingredient  in  the  djw  oC  Coromandal, 


according  to  Roxju^h,  and  vhose  ripe  astringent  pulpy 
black  berries  are  eaten  by  the  natives. 


1,  Hourlris  guafaacnsis;  3,  a  Ailt-bluwa  Hover,  3,  e  rianra.  with  the  .-id. 
thn  opantng  tn  pure*  at  tbe  ttppM  «nd;  4,  ■  tnnmfMMcflon  of  a  rip*  Ikui^ 
«opiM  from  a  fifure  b;  Tuqdn. 

MEMEL,  River.  [Nikmbn.] 

MEMEL  (called  Klaipeila  by  the  Lithuanians),  the  capi- 
tal of  the  circle  of  the  same  name,  in  the  government  of 
Konigsberif,  in  East  Prussia,  is  situated  in  55°  42'  N.  lat. 
and  21°  5'  E.  long.  It  is  the  most  northern  town  in  the 
Prussian  dominions;  and  being  only  13  miles  from  the 
frontiers  of  Russia,  has  long  been  the  centre  of  a  very  ex- 
tensive conti-aband  trade  with  that  empire,  which  has  how- 
ever been  extremely  restricted  by  the  very  rigorous  measures 
employed  by  the  Russian  government.  It  is  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  tittle  river  Dange  (pronounced  Danie),  near 
theKurischesHa^  which  is  connected  by  a  narrow  channel 
vith  the  Baltic  The  harbour,  vhich  is  good  and  safe,  is 
defended  by  the  citadel.  Before  it  there  is  a  lighthouse. 
73  feet  high,  on  a  sand-hill.  Memel  is  extremely  well  situ- 
ated for  commerce;  and  the  number  of  ships  that  an- 
nually visit  it  may  \»  taken  at  700  on  an  average,  of  which 
at  least  two-thirds  are  British.  The  principal  articles  of 
exportation  are : — timber,  which  is  brought  down  in  floats ; 
hemp,  flax,  corn,  hides,  tallow,  bristles,  wax,  feathers,  and 
yariL  The  imports  are  cbiefiy  colonial  produce  and  calicoea. 
There  are  breweries,  distilleries,  soap-manufactories,  and 
saw-mills.  The  town  was  formerly  well  fortified;  but  only 
a  part  of  the  works  now  remain,  and  no  use  is  made  of 
them.  There  are  several  public  offices  and  public  schools; 
the  churches  are  four  in  number,  viz.  one  German  Lutheran, 
one  Lithuanian  Lutheran,  one  Roman  Catholic,  and  one 
Calvinist  None  of  the  public  buildings  are  remarkable. 
The  town  is  however  on  the  whole  regularly  built.  The 
population,  by  the  census  of  1837,  vas  9034.  Memel  is 
likewise  the  German  name  of  the  river  Niemen. 

(A.  G.  Preuss,  Betchreibung  mnPreustm,  8va.  1835; 
Stein;  Horschelmann.) 

MEMINNA,  a  genus  of  the  subfamily  Motchiaa  (Gray). 

[MOSCHIDX.] 

MEMNON,  a  personage  fret^uently  mentioned  by  Greek 
writers.  He  is  first  spoken  of  in  the  'Odyssey,'  as  the  son 
of  Eos,  or  the  morning,  as  a  hero  remarkable  for  bis  beauty, 
and  as  the  vanquisher  of  Antilochtis.  (iv.  188;  xi.  521.) 
Hesiod  calls  him  the  king  of  theEtbiopians,  and  represents 
him  as  the  son  of  Tithonus.  (7%.,  965.)  He  is  supjtosed 
to  have  fought  against  the  Greeks  in  the  Trojan  war.  and 
to  have  been  killM  by  Achilles.  In  the  Yvxo^'>'o>  >  lust 
drama  of  ,£schylus,  the  dead  body  of  Memnon  is  carried 
avay  by  his  mother  Eos.  (.Ri^m.,Na261,  Diodorf.)  He 
is  represented  b^  most  Greek  vriters  as  king  of  the  Ethiu* 
pians,  but  he  la  also  said  to  liave  been  connected  vith 
Peraia.  According  to  Diodorus  (ii.  22),  Tithonus,  the  fotber 
of  Memnon.  go\-erned  Persia  at  ibe  time  of  theTrojan  var, 
as  the  viceroy  of  Teutamus,  tbe  Assyrian  king:  and  Mem- 
non erected,  at  Sus^,||i|9eJP^^^O(^'^[)^@AervaTda 
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known  by  the  name  of  Mentnonium.  Diodorus  also  addi 
that  the  Ethiopians  claimed  Memnon  as  a  native  of  their 
conntrr.  Pausanias  combines  the  two  accounts:  be  repre- 
sents ifeninon  as  kin;r  oT  the  Ethiopians,  but  also  sa^s 
Jiat  be  came  to  Troy  from  Susa,  and  not  from  Ethiopia, 
subduing  all  the  natjons  in  his  way.   (Aiub.,  x,  31,  $  6  ; 

4*2,  9  2.)  JRtchjlm  also,  according  to  Strabo.  spoke  of 
the  Cissian,  that  is,  Susian,  parentage  of  MMnnon  (xv.,  p. 
720) :  and  Herodotus  mentions  the  palace  at  Susa,  called 
Memnonia.  and  also  says  that  the  city  itself  was  sometimes 
described  under  the  same  nanie.  (Herod.,  t.  53, 54;  vii.  151.) 

The  great  minority  of  Greek  writers  agree  in  tracing  the 
origin  of  Memnon  to  Egypt  or  Ethtopia  in  Afl-ica ;  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  the  name  of  Memnon  was  not  known  in 
Susa  till  after  the  Persian  conquest  of  Egypt,  and  that  the 
buildings  there  called  Memnonian  by  the  Greeks  were,  in 
name  at  least,  the  re^resentatire  of  those  in  Egypt.  (Bri- 
tish yimeutD,  EgypttanAntiquiti^,  I,  p.  267.)  The  partial 
deciphering  the  Bgjrptian  proper  names  affords  us  suffi- 
cient reason  (br  belienng,  with  Fausuiias  (i.  43,  ^  S),  that 
the  Memnon  of  the  Greeks  may  be  identified  with  the 
Egyptian  Riamenoph,  Phamenoth,  Amenophis,  or  Ame- 
nothph ;  of  which  name  the  Greek  is  probably  only  a  cor- 
ruption. Phamenoph  is  said  to  mean  '  the  guardian  of  the 
city  of  AmmoD,*  or  'devoted  to  Ammoo,'  'belonging  to 
Ammon.* 

Memnon  then  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  early 
heroes  or  kings  of  Egypt,  whose  fame  reached  Greece  in 
very  early  times.  In  the  eighteenth  dynaity  of  Manethon 
the  name  of  Amenophis  occurs,  with  this  remark: — 'This 
is  he  who  is  supposed  to  he  the  Memnon  and  the  vocal 
stone.*  He  is  Amenophis  II.,  and  the  sou  of  Thotmosis, 
who  is  said  to  have  driven  the  shepherds  out  of  E^ypt 

There  are  many  colossal  statues  in  Egypt,  which  have 
been  called  Memnonian,  of  whtdi  tbe  nu»t  cehhiated  is 
the  vocal  statue  described  by  Stmbo  and  Pausanias.  At 
sunrise  a  sound  was  said  to  proceed  fhtm  this  statue,  which 
Pausanias  compares  to  the  snapping  of  a  harp  or  lute 
string  (t.  48|$3).  Strabo  states  toat  he  heard  tne  sound 
himself,  in  company  with  iBlius  Gallus  (p.  818} ;  and 
Tacitus  relates  tint  Germanicus  also  heard  tbe  sound. 
{Ann^  it.  61.)  This  statue  is  identified,  by  the  descriptions 
of  Strabo  and  Pausanias,  with  the  northemmout  of  tbe  two 
i-olossal  statues  in  tbe  Theban  plain,  on  the  ytpst  bank  of 
the  Nile.  Its  height,  according  to  modem  travellers,  is 
about  50  feet;  and  its  legs  contain  numerous  inscriptiohs 
in  Latin  and  Greek,  commemorating  the  names  of  those 
who  had  heard  the  sound.  Most  of  these  inscriptions 
belong  to  the  period  of  tbe  early  Roman  emperors.  There 
is  some  difficulty  however,  notwitlatanding  these  inscrip- 
tions,  in  identifying  this  statue  with  the  one  deserihed  by 
Strabo  and  Pausanias.  These  writers  say  that  tiie  upper 
part  had  in  their  time  &lten  down;  but  at  present  the 
upper  part  exists  in  its  proper  position,  thougti  not  in  a 
finale  piece.  Heeren  conjectures  that  the  broken  statue 
might  have  been  repaired  after  the  time  of  Strabo.  With 
respect  to  the  sounds  supposed  to  come  from  this  statue,  it 
is  conjectured  that  they  were  caused  by  some  trickery  of 
the  priests.  'AWxander  Humboldt  speaks  of  certain 
soutias  that  are  heard  to  proceed  from  the  rocks  on  the 
banks  of  the  Oronoko  at  sunrise,  which  be  attributed  to 
confined  air  making  ila  escape  from  crevices  or  caverns, 
WMre  tbe  difference  of  the  internal  and  external  tempen- 
lure  is  oonsiderable.  The  Fteiieb  tanuu  attest  to  having 
heard  sueh  sounds  at  Camak,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Nile ; 
and  hence  it  is  conjectured  that  the  priests*  who  had  lAh 
served  this  phenomenon,  took  advantue  oi  tiieir  know- 
ledge, and  contrived,  by  what  means  we  know  not,  to  make 
people  believe  that  a  similar  sound  proceeded  from  the 
colossal  statues.'  (British  Museum,  BgyfOian  AntiqmtiM^ 
vol.  i.,  p.  S66.) 

The  head  of  the  colossal  Memnon  in  the  British  Museum 
has  no  claim  to  be  considered  as  tbe  vocal  Memnon  de- 
scribed by  Straboy  Tacitus,  and  Pausanias.  The  height  of 
the  figure  to  which  the  head  helongfi  was  about  24  fbet, 
when  entire.  There  is  also  an  entire  colossal  Memnon  in 
the  British  Museum,  9  foot  6}  inches  high,  which  is  a  copy 
of  tbe  great  Memnon  at  Thebes. 

(Hamilloo's  Hnptiaea;  Brituk  Mummt,  'B^ptian 
Antiquities;'  PMMogieat  Mmetim,fio.4t9rL*Mamnon.'} 

MEMNON  of  Rhodes  was  the  bt«ther  of  tbe  wife  of 
Aitabasns,  the  satnqp  of  Loww  Phiyna.  and  was  advaneed, 
togethar  with  hii  bcDtlur  HoBtor,  to  dkM  of  gmttnnt  and 


power  by  Darius  Ochus,  king  of  Persia*  We  are  ienorant  of 
tbe  time  of  Memnon 's  birth,  but  he  is  mwitiimed  by  Demoa- 
thenes  as  a  young  man  in  b-C-  352.   {Aritlocrat,.  p.  672.) 

Memnon  possessed  great  military  talents,  and  was  en- 
trusted  by  Darius,  the  last  king  of  rarsia,  on  the  invasion  of 
Asia  by  Alexander  of  Macedon,  with  an  exteiuive  rommand 
in  western  Asia;  but  bis  plans werethwariedandoppoaed by 
the  satraps,  and  it  was  contrary  to  bis  advice  that  we  Per- 
sians offered  battle  to  the  Macedonians  at  tbe  Gnnfcus.  After 
tbe  defeat  of  tbe  Persians  at  the  Granicus,  Memnon  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  chief  command  in  western  Asia,  as  the  only 
general  who  was  able  to  oppose  tbe  Macedonians.  He  first 
retired  to  Miletus,  and  afterwards  withdrew  to  Halicarnassut 
in  Caria,  which  he  defended  against  Alexander,  and  only 
abandoned  at  last  when  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  hold  out. 

After  the  fall  of  Halicamasstis,  Memnon  entered  into 
negotiations  with  the  Lacedemonians,  with  tbe  view  of 
attacking  Macedonia.  He  was  now  completely  master  of 
the  sea.  and  proceeded  to  subdue  tiie  islands  in  the  iBgean. 
He  took  Chios,  and  obtained  posssssion  of  tbe  whole  of 
Lesbos,  with  the  exception  of  MitvlMie.  before  which  place 
he  died,  B.C.  333.  The  loss  of  Memnon  was  fiital  to  the 
Persian  cause:  if  he  had  lived  be  would  probably  have 
invaded  Macedonia,  and  thus  have  compe|llBd  Alexander  to 
give  up  his  prospects  of  Asiatic  conquest,  in  order  to  defend 
bin  own  dominions. 

(Arrian;  Diodorus  Siculus ;  Quintus  Curtius.) 

MEMNON,  a  Greek  historian  of  Heraclea  in  Bithynia, 
lived  in  the  first  or  senond  century  the  Christian  nra. 
He  wrote  a  history  of  the  tyrants  of  his  native  town,  of 
which  considerable  extracts  have  been  preserved  by  Pho- 
tius;  these  extracts  have  also  been  published  separately 
Tbe  best  edition  is  by  (^Uius,  Leip..  1816.  They  hate 
also  been  tranaliUed  into  Frendi  by  tbe  Abbi  G^doyn,  in 
the  *M£m.  de  I'Acad.  des  Inscriptions,'  vol.  xiv.,  p.  279- 
333.  Photius  was  not  acquainted  with  the  flrst  nght  books 
of  Memnon's  History,  nor  with  those  which  fidlow  tiie  six- 
teenth book.  (Phot.,  c.  224.)  Tbe  'Excerpts'  of  Photius 
embrace  ai>eri(»d  from  tbe  sssasstnniion  of  Clearohus  to  the 
death  of  Brithagoras,  which  was  at  least  later  than  46  b,c. 

MEMOIRS,  a  term,  in  its  application  to  a  parlioular 
species  of  writing,  of  French  origin,  and  in  appearance 
properly  signifying,  as  its  obviolu  etymology  would  denotob 
a  narrative  or  account  mainly  or  primarily  intended  for  no 
higher  purpose  than  that  of  simply  reocwding  ^e  fects  it 
embraces,  or  addressing  the  one  faculty  of  the  memory. 
Perhaps  the  modern  memoirs  may  be  held  to  answer  pretty 
nearly  to  what  tbe  Romans  understood  by  Comnuntarit  or 
Comiumtaria  (see  tbe  meanings  of  this  word  in  Faectolati, 
Lexia)*  unless  when  that  titu  was  given,  in  genuine  or 
afieelnd  nodestf.  to  writings  of  a  more  ardfteial  character 
than  that  to  which  it  lighUy  belonged.  The  philosophieal 
ends,  and  the  gratification  of  tbe  imagination  and  the  taste, 
aimed  at  in  what  is  properly  called  a  history,  are  not  there- 
fere  to  be  looked  for  in  memoirs,  which,  when  they  relate  to 
historical  subjects,  are  in  truth  not  so  much  history  as  mate- 
rials for  history.  A  common  description  of  French  works  of 
this  kind  is  Mtmoiret  jxatr  urvir  (i.e.  d  CkUtoire),  Most 
frequently  too,  but  not  universally,  memoirs  detail  events  in 
which  the  writer  himself  has  been  personally  concerned. 
Very  often  the  work  is  purely  biographical,  and  notliistori- 
cal  at  all ;  and  sometimes  mateiius  for  biography  only,  and 
not  a  biographical  work  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  lerm. 
Sometimes  tta  neither  historical  ner  biogrtphical,but  merely 
a  disoouTse  ta  statement  on  some  point  in  snenoe  or  litera' 
ture;  of  this  kind  are  the  pnUisbM  memoirs  of  many  se»> 
demies  ('MCmdres  de  l  Aeadtmie  des  Inscriptions,*  for 
iiutance),  and  other  literary  or  scientiAG  societies.  It  may 
be  noted,  that  when  Horace  Walpole  wrote  bis  amusing 
account  of  the  last  ten  years  of  tbe  reign  of  George  IX,  pro- 
bably soon  after  tbe  middle  of  the  last  oentury,  the  word 
'  Memoires.'  which  is  tbe  title  he  has  given  his  woric,  was  still 
BO  ftj  from  being  completely  naturalised  among  us,  that  be 
has  retained  the  French  spelling.  At  the  same  time,  m 
have  several  English  memoirs— such  for  instance  as  *  Me- 
moires of  the  Eleigne  of  King  Charles  L,'  by  Sir  Philip 
Warwick,  1701 ;  *  Memoirs  concerning  the  Afrairs  of  Soot- 
land,*  by  (jeorge  Lockbart,  Esq.,  1714 ;  'Memoirs  of  John 
Ker,  of  Kersland,' by  himself;  1726,  &0.  The  Fnneh  lan- 
guage is  particularly  rich  in  those .  kinds  of  hiatorimi  and 
biographical  maturials  whieh  m  CTprmd  the  term 
Memoires.  „  ^  ^ 
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MEUORY  is  a  nuM  rireu  to  one  Ok  wbat  an  called  the 

AuiuUies  of  the  mind, — ute  &oaIty  (as  it  is  otberwiw  ex- 
preued)  of  remetnberiiig  or  recollecting.  The  word  is  used 
to  denote  at  the  same  time  the  operation  or  act  of  remem- 
bering, the  slate  of  the  mind  when  it  exercises  the  &culty, 
u  distinguished  from  the  faculty  iuelf ;  but  this  last  is  a 
derived  and  by  &r  the  rarer  use  of  the  ward. 

What  ideas  are,  how  they  are  first  generated,  and  bov 
afterwards  reiH<oduced,are  matters  the  explanation  of  which 
belongs  to  other  articles.  [Xnaa;  Sbnsatioh;  Associa- 
tion.] But  when  an  idea  is  re[>roduced  in  the  mind  by 
ahy  of  the  ordinary  modes  of  association,  and  there  co-exists 
with  this  idea  the  idea  of  iti  baTin^  been  befon  present  in 
the  mind*  this  complex  state  of  mind  is  a  case  of  memory. 
We  are  then  said  to  remember  the  thing  (wbalerar  it  ma^ 
be),  the  idea  of  which  is  thus  preeent  to  the  mind.  This  is 
an  exercise  of  the  faculty  of  memory. 

Mr.  Stewart  seeks  to  make  a  distinction  between  the 
memory  of  etents  and  the  memory  of  things,  on  the  ground 
that  in  the  former  case  slone  does  the  idea  of  past  time 
form  part  of  the  complex  stste  of  mind.  This  does  not 
seem  to  be  correct  In  all  cases  of  memory,  in  the  memory 
of  things  as  well  as  of  events,  there  is  (as  has  been  said} 
the  idea  of  the  idea  which  is  now  present  to  the  mind 
having  been  present  before.  And  this  idea  is  obviously 
a  complex  idea,  of  which  the  idea  of  the  previous  time  and 
the  icwa  of  tim  interval  between  that  and  the  present  time 
are  parts.  The  particular  idea  of  ynt  time,  by  means  of 
whielt  Hr.  Stewart  seeks  to  make  his  diitinetion,  belongs  to 
the  event  that  is  remembered,  and  has  avidenlly  nothing  to 
do  with  the  mental  phenomentHi  of  memory.  It  is  the  idea 
of  the  event  having  taken  piece  at  a  past  time,  and  not 
(which  alone  is  concerned  with  the  mental  pbenomianon  of 
memory)  the  idea  of  the  idea  of  this  event  osving  been  be- 
fore present  to  the  mind. 

Tnere  is  a  distinction  between  remembering  and  recol- 
lecting, which,  though  not  always  observed  in  conversation, 
it  is  yet  worth  while  to  notice.  The  ideas  that  are  remem- 
bered either  come  into  the  mind  without  any  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  person  remembering,  or  with  such  effort  In  the 
first  rmse  tat  person  is  mote  properly  said  to  remember;  in 
the  second  to  recollect.  The  effort  of  leodlleMion  may  be 
pnenlly  daseribed  as  oonuting  in  seeking  out  for  different 
ideas  wmeh  are  likdy  to  recall,  byany  of  the  ordinary  modes 
of  Bsaoeiation,  the  desired  idea.  What  these  modes  of  asso- 
ciation are  hM  idready  been  fUlly  explained  in  two  previous 
artiele^  Asiociation  and  Duahs. 

It  will  beseen  that  the  thing  whichii  essential  to  the  facul^ 
of  memory,  end  which  distinguishes  it  Avm  other  faculties 
of  the  mind,  that  indeed  which  the  faculty  of  memory  may 
be  said  to  be,  is  the  faculty  of  recognising  an  idea  which 
has  before  been  present  to  the  mind,  as  having  been  before 
present  But  this  faculty  of  recognition  can  never  be  exercised 
until  the  idea  that  is  to  be  reei^oised  has  been  introduced 
by  one  ef  the  ordinary  modes  of  association.  Thus  the 
piindple  or  (aa  it  mav  also  be  called)  Uw  fteulty  of  associa- 
tion ii  neceesan  to  tne  exercise  of  Uie  Acul^  of  memory. 
Thia  prineipla  of  association,  which,  though  necessanr  to  Uie 
•nreiie  of  the  ftoolty  of  memory,  is  yet  only  accidentally 
connected  with  that  facul^,  becomes  consequently  the  basis 
of  mneibonics,  or  the  art  of  reooUeotion. 

The  prindple  of  all  a^tems  of  mnemonics,  however  much 
these  may  differ  in  complexife^tis  the  same,  and  simple.  It 
IS  to  select  a  number  of  objects  which,  whether  of  them- 
selves or  by  reason  of  the  onier  of  selection,  are  more  easily 
remembered  than  those  which  it  is  our  otyect  to  remember, 
and  to  associate  in  our  minds  each  one  of  the  latter  set  wiUi 
some  one  of  the  former.  One  of  the  simplest  systems  of 
mnemonics  is  the  plan  which  used  to  be  resorted  to  by  the  an- 
tient  orators,  of  connecting  in  their  minds  the  difiomnt 
parts  of  a  speeeh  with  diflbrent  parts  of  the  building  in  wbieh 
it  was  delivered.  The  different  systems  of  Mtmoria  Ttdtniea 
vbioh  have  been  put  forth  in  later  times  are  more  complex 
■pecimens  of  Uie  art  Of  these,  w  of  any  one  of  these,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  give  a  detailed  account  here.  One  of  the 
best  known  is  that  of  Dr.  Grey  (Lond.,  1730). 

MEMPHIS.  rEoYPT.] 

MEN  A,  JUAN,  the  best  Castilian  poet  of  the  fifteenth 
oentury,  was  bom  about  1412  at  Cordova,  the  '  alma  inge- 
niorum  parens,'  as  Nic{>las  Antonio  calls  it.  on  account  of 
its  numerous  authors,  especially  Latin,  Arabic,  Hebrew, 
and  Castilian  noets.  Although  Mens  did  not  show  an 
ardent  love  of  Wters  till  he  attataed  hu  tvea^-diifdyear, 


yet  he  soquicklyandAilly  stored  his  mind,  both  in  bis  native 
city  and  at  Salamanca  and  Rome,  that  he  was  much  courted 
by  the  elegant  poet  the  Marauis  of  Santillana.  Don  Enrique 
de  Villena,  the  constable  Alvara  de  Luna,  and  the  rhyme- 
sters who  attended  Juan  11.  This  king  appointed  Mena 
his  Latin  secretary,  and,  what  is  more,  his  historiographer, 
a  most  honourable  office,  which  was  instituted  by  Alphonso 
X.,  'el  Sabio,*  i.e.  '  the  Learned.'  A  &tal  pleurimr  stopped 
Mena's  career  in  1456  at  Torrelazuna,  where  his  friend  the 
Maiquis  of  Santillana  erected  a  sumptuous  monument  to 
his  memory. 

Mena's  chief  performance,  *  El  Lsberinto.' or  'LasTre- 
scientas  (coplas),  is  a  didactic  moral  poem  of  theallegorioal 
kind,  but  the  scene  ts  different  from  that  of  Dante,  and 
it  is  unlike  the  work  of  the  Italian  poet  also  both  in  metriciU 
form  and  style.  It  was  published  for  the  first  time  in  1496. 

Quintana,  a  high  authority  {Poesi.  Selec.  Introduc), 
dwells  on  it  with  little  of  his  wonted  severity.  Southey,  on 
the  contrary,  appears  to  forget  the  age  in  which  the  poem  was 
written.  The  scenery,  says  he,  and  machinery,  are  despica- 
ble. He  has  however  overlooked  its  most  glowine  passages, 
such  as  the  patriotic  end  of  the  naval  heroCoude  ae  Niebla  : 
he  observes,  *  There  is  no  glimpse  of  imagination,  and  scarcely 
a  trace  of  feeling*  in  it  Even  the  erudition  of  the 
commentator  Fernan  Nunez,  which  must  have  been  prodi- 
gious in  bis  time,  is  mere  schoolboys'  learning,  accocdm^  to 
this  critic.  If  Mena,  coming  200  years  after  Berceo,  h  to 
be  denied  the  title  of  the  Spanish  Ennius,  it  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  Us  mwe  fortunate  and  immediate  successors 
did  not  estimate  his  merit,  and  themselves  imitate  him  in 
making  new  words  and  poetical  forms  or  inflections,  which 
are  so  congenial  to  inspiration  and  originality  of  thought, 
and  so  productive  of  deep  impressions. 

Mena  also  wrote  some  ftigitive  pieces  ;  *La  Coronacion,' 
in  honour  of  his  patron  and  friend  Santillana,  and  part  of  an- 
othermoral  all^ory.  'Tratado  de  Viciosy  Virtudes.*  This 
latterwasunsuccesafullycontinuedbyGomezMaurique,Fero 
Guilen  (styled  *  el  gran  trobador,'  probably  of  Segovia),  and 
Jeronimo  de  Olivares.  Knight  of  Alc&ntara.  He  also  wrote 
'  La  Cronica  de  Juan  II.,'  from  1 420  to  1 435.  Some  inedited 
memoirs  on  noble  fomilies  of  Castile  ('  Libro  de  Linages '), 
and  a  portion  of  the  Iliad  in  Spani^,  still  in  MS.,  are 
properly  attributed  to  him.  Thia  is  not  the  ease  however 
either  with  the  first  act  or  the  whole  of  '  La  Celestina,  o 
Tragi-Comedia  de  Calisto  y  Melibea,'  which  was  b^n  by 
Rodri^  Cota,  and  continued  in  a  different  style  by  Fernaa 
de  Roias ;  nor  with  the  anonymous '  Coplas  de  Mingo  Re- 
bulgo  (a  satirical  eclogue  gainst  Enrique  IV.,  not  Juan 
II.,  as  Bouterwek  has  hastily  fancied) ;  nor  the  commen- 
taiy,  which,  as  well  as  the  text,  belongs  to  Fernando  del 
Pulgar,  according  to  Mariana  (year  14  72  of  his  history)  and 
the  learned  Sarmiento  ('  Obras  Postumas  ')•  The  primitive 
sources  for  Mena's  bii^raphv  are,  Bacbiller  Fernan  Gomez 
de  Cibda  Real  ('Centon  ti^pistolario '),  Valero  Francisco 
Romero  (*  Epicedio  i  Heman  Nutiez'),  and  Sanctius  Bro- 
oensius,  the  editor  of  the  cwrected  edition  of  all  his  works, 
which  Lucas  Junta  published  at  Salamanca  in  small  1 2ma 
in  1582,  and  which  waa  the  foundatiou  of  a  35th,  published 
in  1804  at  Madrid,  in  small  Spanish  8vo.,  by  Repull«s. 
This  has  not  however  the  glosa,  or  comment,  of  Fonan 
Nu£es  above  mentioned,  who  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
the  obronista  Fernan  Perez  de  Guzman, 

MENAGE,  GILLES,  was  bom  at  Angcgra  (where  his 
fother,  a  man  of  considerable  learning  and  eloquence,  held  the 
office  of  AvQCat  du  Sot),  on  the  23i^  of  August,  1613,88  he 
has  himself  informed  us  in  his '  Aoti-Baillet  chap.  71,  where 
he  inveighs  with  no  small  bitterness  against  the  malignity 
of  Baillet  who,  in  bis'Jugemens  des  Savan^'  had  made 
him  more  than  three  years  older  than  he  was,  foi^etting, 
observes  M^nsge^  that  the  older  I  am,  the  more  reaped  he 
owes  me,  and  that  Callistrotus,  the  jorisoonsult,  on  the 
flfth  law  the  Digest,  *De  Jure  Humauitatis,'  has  said. 
*  In  our  sute,  old  age  haUi  been  at  all  times  venerable ;  for 
our  ancestors  were  wont  to  give  to  old  men  almost  the  8«ne 
hononr  as  to  magistrates.*  M^na^  began  life  by  practising 
as  an  advocate  at  Paris;  but  finding  this  profession  not  to 
suit  his  taste  or  his  temper,  he  got  himself  made  an  abb£, 
which  enabled  liim  to  hold  some  livings  in  the  church 
without  cure  of  souls.  He  then  resided  for  a  time  in 
the  family  of  Cardinal  de  Ratz ;  but  he  flnidly  established 
himself  in  a  house  of  his  own  in  the  cloister  of  N6tre  Dame, 
which  soon  became  celebrated  for  the  assembUes  of  men  of 
tetten,  whom  he  ««tirgVfffed*gy<5*?^e^^» 
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(he  WednMday  evwii^  of  evoy  veek  to  the  and  of  his 
lon^lifb, — his  Jlferetntafeff,  u  he  nlled  then*  from  the 
liBun  MiM  fat  that  di^.  A  very  eonsidmble  range  of 
learning  an  admiimblo  qkamory.  and  loaie  wit  enabled 
MftD^e,  notwithstanding  a  pemntry  which  was  often  ri- 
dienlous,  to  msiutain  his  position  with  sufficient  Mat  as 
the  central  figure  of  these  reunions ;  and  he  alio  made 
some  soiall  profession  of  gallantry,  both  Madame  La  Fay- 
ette and  Madame  Sengn£  having  the  faonow  of  ranking 
him  among  their  avowed  admirers.   These  social  eigoy- 
ments  however  did  not  prevent  him  from  writing  a  great 
many  books,  which  brought  bim  a  wide  reputation,  and 
were  highly  apfdauded  in  Iiis  own  day  by  the  general  voice 
of  the  Uierary  wmld.  although  the  tatirio'and  contemptuous 
st^le  in  which  he  was  apt  to  indulg*  had  not  fiuled  to  make 
him  a  good  many  enemies;  and  one  unfortunate  perform- 
anoa  in  particular,  his  *  Requite  des  Dicttoiinaires,'  pub- 
lished in  ridienla  of  the  INetionary  of  the  Academy,  for 
ever  ahnt  against  him  the  doors  of  that  institution,  or  at 
least  excludttl  him  from  a  seat  till  be  thought  himself  too 
old  and  infirm  to  accept  one  when  he  might  have  had  it. 
(See  the  account  he  him  self  has  given  of  this  affair  in  hb  Anti- 
BaiUet,  chap.  62.)   Of  his  numerous  works,  the  following 
are  the  most  important:— 'Originos  do  la  I^ngue  Fran- 
caise,'  4to.,  Paris,  1650,  afterwuds  enlarged  and  r«rab> 
ushed  under  the  title  of  *  Dictionnaire  Btymologique  ae  la 
Langue  Frani^ise.*  foli(^  1G94,  and  2  vols,  folio,  1750; 
'Poemata  Latina,  Oallica,  Orteca,  et  Italiea,'  8vo.,  Par^ 
1658,  and  12mo.,  AmsteU  1687  ;  'Observations  Bur  la 
Langue  Fr8n9aise,*  12ajo.,  Par..  167S;  'Origini  della  Lin- 
gua Italiana,'  folio,  Genev^  1685;  *  Anti-Baillet,*  8vo,  Par., 
1685,  and,  along  with  Baillet's  'Jugemens,*  4ta,  AmsL, 
1725;  m  valuable  edition  of  Dic^edesu^os.  widi  anno- 
tations; and  some  other  editions  of  classical  and  other 
works.   After  his  death,  which  took  place  io  1692,  his 
friends  published,  under  the  title  of  *  Menagiana,'  a  collec- 
tion of  bis  bon-motB  and  other  remarks  made  in  conversa- 
tkm,  upon  the  value  of  which  Bayle,  in  his  Dictionary,  has 
pronounced  a  very  high  eult^um,  and  which  is  still  gene- 
rally considered  to  be  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  very  best, 
of  this  class  of  works.   It  was  originally  published  in  two 
volumes,  the  first  of  which  appeared  in  1693,  tbe  second  in 
1694;  but  the  best  edition  is  the  third,  published  in  1715, 
and  enlarged  by  the  additions  of  the  learned  editor,  M.  do 
la  Monnoyok  to  four  volumes. 

MENAl  BRIDGE,  across  tbe  Menai  Stiait;  where  it 
ecKiiMeti  OaeraacTonsbirs  with  Ae  Isle  of  Anglesey,  at  the 
rocky  point  ealled  Ynys-y-Moeh  (ot  Fi^'  Isluid).  situated 
in  the  latter,  is  tbe  finest  Suspenvon  Bridge  hitherto  Mected, 
and  a  noble  monument  of  tbe  leieDtUe  skill  of  the  late 
Thomas  Telford.  Formerly  the  passage  between  Anglesey 
and  the  opposite  mainland  was  kept  up  by  six  foiries,  the 
chief  of  which  wss  called  Bangor  Ferry,  flnsmits  proximity 
to  that  town ;  but  a  permanent  connection,  by  means  of  a 
bridge,  had  been  in  contemplation,  and  various  prtyects  for 
one  had  been  eonsidered  long  before  the  present  structure 
was  undertaken.  In  1785  a  petition  for  such  a  bridge  was 
presented  to  parliament,  but  the  scheme  advanced  no  fur- 
ther until  after  the  union  with  Inland,  when  it  wae  deemed 
expedient  to  fiKilitate  the  intereonrae  between  the  two 
countries  by  forming  a  commodioiiB  xovte  to  Holyhead. 
Mr.Rennie,the  ei^Deer.  was  aeeordin^  dirootod  to  make 
plans  for  the  purpose  in  1801,  and  four  different  designs 
were  mal*  1^  nim,  one  of  whitih  was  for  a  cast-iron  ueh 
of  450  feet  ipan,  and  rismg  1 50  feet  above  h  igh-w^er  mark. 
The  measnre  was  however  pos^ned  until  1810,  when  it 
was  again  resumed,  and  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  for  the  purpose  appointed.  Mr.  Telford  was  then 
instructed  to  make  a  survey  of  die  roads  from  Shrewsbury 
and  Chester  to  Holyhead,  and  also  to  prepare  designs  for 
a  bridge  across  the  Menai  Strait.  He  made  twt^  adapted 
to  two  several  points  -  one  at  the  Swellies,  where  he  pro> 
posed  a  bridge  of  three  east-ir<»  arches,  each  260  feet  in 
span,  with  a  sttHM  arch  betweoi  each  two  oS  them,  100  feet 
in  apan;  the  othn  at  Ynya^Moeb,  with  a  single  cast^irra 
anb  500  feet  in  apan,  to  wmch  latter  he  bimsw  gave  the 
msfeme*.  The  sut^t  excited  much  public  attention, 
but  gfeat  doabts  were  entertained  of  tbe  practicability  of 
tbe  plan.  In  the  meanwhile  Telford  published  his  design 
for  Runeom  Bridge,  with  a  centre  opening  lOM  feet  wide^ 
and  two  others  of  500  feet  each-  Upon  this  he  was  oirected 
by  govemnent  to  deaign  one  on  a  similar  principle,  that  is, 
a  suspension  biidg^  for  the  passage  across  the  Henai. 


Tbe  site  fixed  upon  by  him  at  Ynys^-Moch  wu  highly 
favourable,  the  opposite  ahorea  being  hold  and  rad^.  sni 
allowing  the  roadway  of  the  bridge  to  be  100  feet  above 
h^h-water  mark.  The  distanoa  oetween  tbe  suppurting 
pyramids  or  points  of  suspension  was  proposed  to  oe  56» 
f^t,  the  be^^ht  of  the  pyramids  50  above  the  level  of  the 
roadway,  the  main  chains  to  be  16  in  number,  with  a  d»- 
flectim  of  37  feet,  their  ends  being  secured  io  a  mast  lA 
masonry  built  over  stone  arches  between  each  of  the  sup- 
porting piers  or  Mramids  and  the  adjoining  shore,  and  thase 
arches,  four  on  ttie  Anglesey  and  three  on  the  Caernarvon- 
shire  side,  being  each  50  feet  in  span.  The  roadway  is 
divided  into  two  carriage  ways,  each  IS  feetwidc^  with  a 
footpath  4  feet  wide  between  tbem. 

Tne  plan  having  been  approved  of  by  parliament,  the 
sum  of  20.000/.  was  voted  to  enable  the  commissioners  to 
commence  operations.  Accordingly,  in  July,  1818,  all  tha 
requisite  preparatory  steps  wen  t^en.  labouiwi  were 
gaged,  workshops  built,  and  the  levflOing  for  the  founda- 
tions commenced,  when  soeh  (^tposttion  was  made  to  the 
schema  that  the  oommissionerB  were  obliged  to  aj^fy  to 
parliament  for  an  act  to  confirm  and  amend  their  powers. 
Although  this  occasioned  considwable  delay,  all  the  prepa- 
ratory works  continued  to  be  proceeded  with.  Tbe  new  bill 
received  tbe  royal  assent,  July  2,  1819,  and  the  first  stone 
was  laid  on  tbe  1 0th  August  following.  The  three  arches  on 
tbe  Caernarvonshire  side  were  keyed  in  on  January  18,  Fe- 
bruary 27,  and  March  25,  1822 ;  those  on  the  Anglesey  side, 
August  31,  September  14,  and  October  3  and  24  of  the 
same  year.  In  March  of  the  folhtwine  year  tbe  iron- 
work for  the  attachment  of  the  main  chaiiis  to  the  roek 
was  begun  to  be  fixed ;  and  In  Jn^m  new  net  Of  parliament 
was  passed,  conferring  greater  authority  on  the  oommis- 
sioners;  besides  which  Ute  Treasury  issued  108,498/-  ISa 
for  completing  the  bridge  and  paying  the  sum  awarded  by 
the  jury  for  toe  purchase  of  Bangor  Ferry.  In  1824  the 
works  were  so  far  advanced,  that  tbe  only  remaining  diffi- 
culty was,  'How  are  the  main  chains  to  be  pot  up?'  a 
question  that  gave  rise  to  much  speculation  and  doubt,  for 
no  precise  details  had  been  determined  upon  up  to  that 
time,  which  was  so  for  an  advantage,  that  the  engineer  bad 
the  benefit  of  full  consideration  and  eacperieoee,  and  many 
mistakes  were  obviated  that  must  have  happened  had  the 
details  been  all  settled  beforehand. 

In  tbe  bq;inning  of  May  the  cas^iron  s^menti  and 
saddles  were  carried  up  to  the  pyramids ;  but  it  vu  not  till 
the  April  of  the  year  1825  that  tbe  first  obain  was  fixodt 
which  operation  was  then  most  satisfe<rtorily  accomplished. 
After  the  second  chain  had  been  put  up.  it  was  found  ne- 
cessary to  raplace  some  of  the  bars  which  nad  been  damaged  ; 
and  owing  to  this  it  was  practically  aseortainod  that  if  one 
or  more  links  of  a  ohain  should  at  any  time  be  injured, 
they  could  be  taken  out  and  replaced.  On  the  9tfa  of  July 
tbe  last  chain  was  fixed,  and  by  the  end  of  August  Uw 
whole  of  the  suspended  parts  v£  the  chains  had  been  con- 
nected with  each  other ;  and  on  ^  2nd  September  th« 
suspending  of  the  roadway-beareit  waa  commenced,  la 
January,  1826,  preparations  were  made  for  openti^  the 
ttfidgOi  and  on  jkf onday  the  80tb  tiie  mails  drove  ow  it 
for  the  first  time.  SbortlT  aftor  however  (February  6)  n 
tremendous  gale  did  eonuaemble  damage  to  the  iron-work, 
and  repeated  gales  during  tbe  spring  tended  greatly  to  k- 
tard  the  necessary  operations  in  repairs.  But  no  incon- 
venience has  been  sinoe  felt;  and  tbare  it  reason  to  believe 
that.  wiUi  ordinary  care  and  nttontion,  this  noUe  stroctoie 
will  last  for  ages. 

With  respect  to  the  oonstructive  details  and  operations  ol 
tbe  work,  thow  who  wish  for  sueh  information  will  find  all 
the  particulars  in  a  large  folio  by  W.  Alexand«  Provis,  tbe 
snperintending  engineer,  entitiod, '  An  Historical  and  De- 
scriptive Account  of  tbe  Suspension  Bridge  overtfae  Menai 
Strait  in  North  Wales,'  Sec,  London,  1828. 

All  that  we  odd  is  tbe  following  (aa  given  by  Drewry  in 
his  work  on  suspension  bridges) : 

The  weight  of  the  16  main  chains  between  tbe  points  of 
support,  iiMlnding  connecting  plates^  screw-pins,  wedges, 

&D.,  is                                                   ItM.  ewli.  ^  Dm. 

894  5  0  U 
Tbe  transverse  tiea             .         3  16    2  30 
The  suqiendinrTods  nnd  plat- 
form, &c      .       .       .       245  13     2  27 

Making  the  toUl  aoH«oded  VJ^L^gfe 
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Aeeocding  to  Mr.  Rhode^iexperimenttht  tension  on  the 
iroD  at  each  point  of  soipension  u  1*7  timei  the  whole  bu8- 

K tided  weight,  or  1094*48  ton.  The  entire  section  of  the 
rs  of  tbecbaiiu  is  260  square  inohes,  which  would  bear 
7020  tons  without  breaking  ;  at  taking  the  standard  of  9 
tons  fier  square  inch,  the  chains  will  bear  without  anj  risk 
(9  X  260  2340  tons,  or  2340  —  1094-42  =  lUi  S  tons 
more  than  the  strain  produced  by  tbe  weight  of  the  bridc;e 

,  ,  1245-5 
itself;  eotutfquently  it  may  safely  be  loaded  with  — 

or  7321  tms.  besides  its  own  weight 

MBNANDBR  (Hivov^pocX  a  Greek  comic  poet,  one  of 
that  class  who  are  called  the  writers  of  the  new  comedy, 
was  born  b.c.  •t4l.  and  died,  as  some  suppose,  by  drowning, 
Bx:.  289  or  290.  According  to  Suidas  he  was  the  son  of 
Dioiwithes  and  Heeistniti,  was  cross-eyed,  and  yet  clear- 
faeaaed  enough.*  The  same  authority  says  that  be  was  in- 
ordinately addicted  to  women.  He  wrote  more  than  one 
hundred  comedies,  of  which  only  fragments  remain,  but  in 
spite  of  this  fertility,  and  although  tbe  most  admired  writer 
of  his  time,  he  was  only  eight  limes  victor.  His  master 
wasTheophiastna,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Pamphila. 

All  antiquity  agrees  in  praise  of  Meoaader.  We  learn 
from  Ovid  that  his  plota  all  tamed  on  lore,  and  that  in  bis 
time  the  jiaj*  of  Uenander  wereoommon  diildren*s  books — 

*  KbaU  JwomH  DidU  «t  rfM  MDora  HcouU. 
St  Mtot  Uo  puMto  ri^rilMtiqiM  Imi," 

OtU,  TWit,  U.  870. 

Julius  Cnsar  called  Terence  a  *  dimidiatus  Henander.* 
having  reference  to  his  professed  imitation  of  the  Athenian 
dramatist  Plutarch  preferred  him  to  Aristophanes  and 
Dion  ChrysoslomuB  to  all  the  writers  of  tbe  old  comedy. 
Quintilian  Urut.  Orat.,  x.,  1.  69j  gives  him  unqualified 
praise  as  a  delineator  of  manners.  From  these  notices,  from 
the  plays  of  Terence,  and  from  an  awkward  compliment 
paaaed  upon  him  In  Aristophanes  tbe  grammarian,  we  may 
infer  Henander  to  nave  been  an  adminble  painter  of  real 
life.  Bis  oflbmuiate  and  immoral  habits*  and  that  careless- 
ness in  his  verses,  which  subjected  him  to  the  charge  of 
plagiarism,  or  at  least  of  copying,  all  point  to  Uie  man  of 
&shion  rather  than  the  imaginative  poet.  And  indeed  the 
writer  of  what  is  termed  the  new  comedy  (that,  namely, 
which  satirised  characters,  not  persons)  had  more  occasion 
for  knowledge  of  the  world  than  for  higher  qualities,  just  as 
the  feahionuile  novel-writer  of  the  present  i^e  bad  much 
better  be  a  nobleman  or  a  member  of  parliament  than  a 
jdiilosopher  or  a  speculative  thinker.  It  has  been  obser%'ed 
that  there  is  very  little  of  the  humoutous  in  the  frag- 
ments of  Monander  which  remain;  but  we  cannot  judge  of 
a  play  by  fragments.  Sheridan's  plays,  if  reduced  to  the 
same  stale,  wonU  be  open  to  a  similar  charge,  although  be 
is  perfaapi  the  moat  witty  writer  of  any  age  or  country.  Tbe 
•samtial  aim  ot  the  comedy  of  maunen  is  to  excite  interest 
ud  aailes,  not  laughter. 

The  plays  of  Menander  were  probably  very  simple  in  the 
dramatic  action.  Terence  did  not  keep  to  ibis  simplicity, 
but,  as  he  tells  ns  himself,  be  added  to  the  main  plot  some 
subordinate  one  taken  from  a  different  piece  of  Menander ; 
thus»  as  he  says,  making  one  piece  out  of  two. 

B^ween  the  time  of  Aristophanes  and  that  of  Menander 
a  great  change  inusthave  taken  place  in  tbe  Athenian  cha- 
racter, which  was  probably  mainly  brought  about  by  tbe 
change  in  the  political  condition  of  the  Athenian  state. 
The  spirit  of  the  people  had  declined  from  the  noble  pa* 
triotism  which  characterised  the  plays  of  Aristophanes  at  a 
time  when  Athena  was  atrng^ing  for  snptemaoy  in  Qreace : 
nnd  in  tb«  tine  of  Menaimr.  Haoedonian  influence  had 
aeariy  uttinpiiahed  the  nirit  that  onoe  animated  the  con- 
quaroca  of  Marathon  and  FlatsHu  Manners  probably  had 
not  changed  for  the  better  in  Athens,  though  the  obscenity 
and  ribatdryof  Aristophanes  would  no  longer  have  been 
tolerated.  The  transition  from  coarseness  of  expression  to 
a  decent  propriety  of  lat^uage  marks  the  history  of  litera- 
tnre  in  every  country.  Thus  the  penonal  satire  and  the 
poarseness  which  ohancterised  the  old  comedy  were  no 
longer  adapted,  to  iba  age  and  circumstances  in  which  Me- 
nander lived,  and  tbwe  remained  nothing  for  him  to  attempt 
as  a  dramatist,  but  ibe  new  specie*  of  comedy  in  which,  by 
iha  unanimous  judgment  ot  sll  antiquity,  ho  attained  the 
hifl^hest  excenenofc 

The  fragments  of  Menander  are  principsJly  preserved  in 


Athenaos,  Stobana.  and  the  Greek  lexioagrapbors  and  gram- 
marians. '  Agood critical  edition  of  the  fragments  of  Me* 
nander  and  Philemon,  by  Meineke,  was  published  at  Berlin 
1823,  8vo.  It  seems  possible  that  some  of  tbe  plays  of  Me- 
nander may  yet  exist ;  at  least  there  is  evidence  to  the  fact 
at  some  of  the  plays  having  been  in  existence  in  the  seven- 
teenth century.   iJoumal  qf  Bdueatian,  i.  188.) 

Many  of  the  fragmenu  of  Menander  have  been  well  trans- 
lated by  Cumberland  in  the  *  Observer.*  (Suidas,  ed.  Crais- 
ford,  p.  245S ;  Fabr.,  Bibl.  Qr.^  vol.  ii.,  p.  455,  ed.  Harles; 
EncyeL  MetrnpotiUuia.) 

MBNANDBR  PROTECTOR,  a  Greek  writer,  who 
lived  at  Constantinople  during  the  latter  half  of  the  sixth 
eantuijr.  He  waa  one  of  the  emperor's  body-guards,  whence 
he  dwived  the  anmame  ttf  rroiector.  {Cod.  Tkeodos., 
vi.  24 )  He  wrote  a  histwy  of  the  Eastern  empire  from 
A.n.  559  to  Aj>.  582,  in  eight  books,  of  which  considerable 
extracts  have  been  preserved  in  the  'Bch^»  I«gationiim/ 
attributed  to  Constantino  Forpbyrogennetus.  The  best 
edition  of  Menander  is  by  Bekker  and  Niebubr,  Bonn. 
1830,  together  with  the  fragments  of  Dexippus,  Bunapius, 
Patricius,  &c 

MBNASSBH  BBN  ISRAEL,  a  celebrated  Jewish 
Rabbi,  wss  bom  in  Spain  about  A.n.  1604.  He  was  educated 
in  Holland,  whilher  his  father,  Joseph  Ben  Israel,  bad  Hed 
to  escape  the  persecution  of  the  Inquisition.  At  the  age  of 
eighteen  he  succeeded  his  tutor,  Rabbi  Isaac  Usiel,  as 
preaeher  and  expounder  of  the  Talmud  in  the  qrnagogue  at 
Amsterdam;  and  he  soon  afta  commanoed  hiaworfc  on* 
tilled  *  Conciliador,*  on  which  bia  repntation  as  one  of  the 
most  learned  and  accurate  of  Jewiiii  theoh^us  ebielly 
rests. 

At  the  age  of  thirty-five  be  lost  his  fortune  through  the 
confiscation  of  his  fether's  property  by  the  Spanish  Inquisi- 
tion ;  and  in  consequence  of  this  loss  he  betook  himself  to 
commerce,  a  necessity  of  which  he  grievously  complains  on 
account  of  the  interruptions  which  it  caused  to  hu  studies. 
He  came  over  to  England  during  the  Protectorate,  and  was 
graciously  received  by  Cromwell,  from  whom  he  obtained 
some  fevoura  fi»r  bis  nation.  He  died  at  Amsterdam,  about 
1659. 

Menasseh  lived  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  several  of  the 
most  learned  men  of  hia  age,  by  whona  he  was  h^bly  es- 
teemed for  his  en^ition  and  moral  wwth,  Grotius  testified 
his  reqieot  for  the  Rabbi's  learning  by  consulting  bim  on 
the  moat  dilBenlt  poinU  of  theol<^.  and  by  recommending 
his  works,  aspeeially  ibe  *Concilisidor,*  to  the  attention  of 
biblical  students.  Meuasseb  was  strongly  attached  to  Ju- 
daism, and  some  of  his  works  are  disfl^iued  by  tbe  intro- 
duction of  invectives  against  Je&us  ChnsL 

The  following  are  his  chief  works: — 

1,  'Oinciliador  nel  Pentateucho^*  published  in  Spanish 
at  Amsterdam  in  1632.  A  Latin  translation  of  this  work, 
by  DionysiuB  Voss,  was  published  at  Frankfort  in  16.13, 
with  the  title,  *  Conciliator,  sive  de  Convenientia  Locorum 
S.  Scripturm  qusD  pugnare  inter  se  videntur.*  2,  *  De 
Resurrectione  Mortuorum,'  Amst.,  1636.  3,  'DeCreatione 
Problemata  xxx.,'  Amst,  1635.  4,  *  De  Termino  Vita 
Libri  iii.,*  Amst,  1639.  5,  *  Spes  Israelis,*  and  in  Spanish, 
'  Espcnnsa  de  Israel,'  Load,,  1650.  6,  *  A  Defence  of  the 
Jews  in  Enghnd,'  Loud.,  1656.  7*  An  edition  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible,  in  2  vols.  4ta,  AmsL,  1635. 

MENDELSSOHN.  MOSES,  was  bom  at  Dessau,  in 
1729,  where  his  fether  Mendel  was  a  schoolmaster.  Being 
a  Jew,  he  instructed  his  eon  in  the  Hebrew  language  and 
tbe  elements  of  Jewish  learning,  though  be  caused  him  to 
be  instructed  in  the  Talmud  by  others.  The  celebrated 
work  of  Maimonides.  '  Moreb  Nevocbim  *  (tbe  gnide  to  the 
wanderers),  be  studied  with  such  xeal  that  an  impaired 
constitution  and  a  distorted  spine  were  lasting  marks  of  his 
application.  This  work  however  seems  to  have  atieogihened 
his  mental  powers.  In  1742  he  went  to  Berlin,  where  he 
subsisted  on  the  snail  bounties  of  the  members  <tf  bia  own 
persuasioo;  but  hb  mind  was  greatly  improved  by  his  in- 
tercourse mth  men  of  superior  intellect.  Israel  Mosea, 
a  Jewish  mathematician,  urged  him  to  read  Euclid's  *  Ele 
menta;*  a  physician  named  Kitsch  instructed  him  in  Latin; 
and  by  the  aid  of  Dr.  Aaron  Salomon  Oumpartx,  be  becanw 
acquainted  with  modern  literature.  He  lived  for  some 
time  in  a  very  humble  condition,  until  a  rich  silk-manufhe- 
turer,  named  Bernard,  took  him  into  his  house  as  in- 
structor to  his  diUdren.  Ue  subsequently  became  a  super- 
iutend«it  in  the  &€tof^^,^«gJ  ^^^^^^^ftken  into 
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ptrtuenhip.  Hia  intimacy  vith  Leasing  began  in  \7&4, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  him. 
Philosophy  now  became  bis  favourite  study,  and  his  first 
vork  vfaa  his'Briefe  iiber  die  EmpQndungen'  (letters  on 
the  sensations).  He  published  other  philosophical  works 
from  lime  to  time,  and  finned  a  high  reputation  for  acute- 
ness  rather  than  for  originality  of  thought :  his  excellent 
moral  character  also  greatly  contributed  to  the  respect  in 
which  his  reliffious  authority  was  held.  His  'Jerusalem, 
oder  ubex  Religiose  Machtund  Judenthura*  (Jerusalem,  or 
an  esaay  on  ih«  interference  of  the  state  in  matters  of  reli- 
gion and  Judaism)  appmred  in  1783.  He  had  begun  a 
philosoplueal  vork  entitled  'Horgenstundea'  {morning 
boors),  of  which  the  first  volume  was  published,  when  be 
received  Jacobi's  *  Essay  on  the  Doctrine  of  Spinoza.*  He 
thought  that  this  essay  charged  his  friend  I^essing  (tlie  de- 
ceased) with  Spinozism ;  a  chaise  then  much  more  heavy 
than  at  present,  when  many  German  philosophers  are  avowed 
admirers  of  SpinoA.  The  zeal  with  which  he  defended  his 
friend  by  a  written  answer  excited  him  to  such  a  degree, 
that  a  cold,  which  he  subsequently  took,  was  sufficient  to 
tominate  his  existence  in  1786. 

As  an  instance  of  the  successful  pursuit  of  knowledge 
under  difficulties,  Mendelssohn  is  immortalised;  and  to  do 
him  full  justice,  the  circumstances  of  his  life  must  be  re- 
membered by  the  reader  of  his  works,  one  of  which  has 
been  translated  into  almost  every  European  langui^ :  this 
is  bis  *  PhvdoD,'  a  dialogue  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
held  between  Socrates  and  his  diseiplea.  The  characters 
are  taken  from  Plato's  dialogue  of  the  same  name,  and  the 
descriptive  parts  are  mere  translatiotu  of  the  original.  Tlie 
Jewish  philosopher  however  has  made  Socrates  produce 
new  arguments  in  place  of  those  attributed  to  him  by  his 
disciple  Plato;  thinking  these  new  arguments  better  adapted 
to  I  he  conviction  of  modern  readers.  The  following  is  bis 
principal  and  indeed  his  unly  peculiar  arj^ment,  the  rest 
of  the  dial(^ue  being  employed  in  its  defence,  and  in  ex- 
pressions of  reliance  on  the  goodness  of  the  Deity.  For 
every  change  three  things  are  required :  first,  a  state  of  the 
changeable  thing  prior  to  its  change ;  secondly,  the  state 
that  lullows  the  change ;  and  thirdly,  a  middle  state,  as 
change  does  not  take  place  at  once,  but  by  degrees.  Be- 
tween bemg  and  not-being  there  is  no  middle  state.  Now 
the  sout  being  simple,  and  not,  as  a  compound  body,  capable 
it  resolution  into  ^ts,  must,  if  it  perish,  be  absolutely 
annihilated;  and  in  its  change  from  death  to  life,  it  must 
pass  at  once  from  being  to  not-being,  wiihont  of  course 
going  through  any  middle  state ;  a  chati^  which,  accord- 
mg  to  the  three  requisitions  of  change,  is  impossible.  Thus 
by  reduetio  ad  abiurdum  the  immortality  of  the  soul  was 
proved.  Kant,  in  his  'Critik  der  remen  Vernunft*  (second 
edition*),  has  shown  the  futility  of  Mendelssohn's  aivu- 
ment,  while  be  admits  his  acuteness  in  perceiving  that 
mere  incapability  of  resolution  into  parts  was  of  itself 
not  sufficient  to  preserve  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
a&  had  been  supposed  by  many  philosophers  of  the  time. 
Mendelssohn,  by  assuming  that  change  must  be  gradual 
and  not  sodden,  thought  that  he  had  eslabliswd  his 
point,  as  the  souU  being  simple,  could  not  admit  of  gra- 
dual resolution.  I^nt  however  shows  tlutt  we  may  con- 
ceive a  gradual  annihilation  even  without  resolution  into 
perls ;  or,  to  use  his  own  expression,  a  diminution  of  the 
intengive  magnitude.  Thus  a  deep  red  colour  may  grow 
fainter  and  fainter  till  at  last  all  the  redness  is  gone,  and 
this  without  any  diminution  of  the  surface  coloured.  An- 
other fallacy  in  Mendelssohn's  argument  is  that  his  defini- 
tion of  change  applies  only  to  a  transition  from  one  state  of 
being  to  another,  and  therefbre  does  not  include  a  transition 
fSrom  being  to  not-being.  For  if  not-being  be  considered  a 
state  of  being,  there  is  no  occasion  for  an  argument  at  all, 
as  the  continuance  of  being  is  assumed  in  the  definition  of 
cban^  nor  would  anything  be  gained  by  supiwsing  the 
caul  in  such  a  paradoxical  stale  as  nonentity  with  still  a 
sort  of  beiiw  attached  to  it. 

A  magnifloent  edition  of  Hendelsiohn's  trorki  was  pub- 
lisbcd  wcly  at  Berlin :  an  English  veinon  of  the  '  PtuBooa ' 
appeared  in  1789  and  also  in  1838. 

MENDE.  rr^zERB.1 

MENDiaTY.  [Paupbiusm.] 

HENDIF  HILI^  a  long  ridge  of  linuttone  extending 

*  Not  In  tlie  flnt  edition.  Thp  complete  editkm  of  Kant'e  woritt,  now  pub- 
Bddw  M.  noeenkiHBS,  at  Leipzig,  U  hij^ly  nlnable,  as  dttUngauhing 
<w  atoMii  MM  to  iBtiwiiwiit  tmSm  to  fte  wigiori  fcm. 


from  Wells  in  Somersetshire  to  the  Bristol  Cbannd  at 
Rleydon  Hill  and  Biean  Down.  Through  its  whole  length 
it  is  what  geologists  term  an  anticlinal  axis,  the  strata 
dipping  to  the  north,  under  the  drainage  of  the  Avon  and 
the  Yeo,  and  to  the  south  under  the  low  plains  watered  by 
the  Axe  and  the  Brue.  This  axis  pasaes  from  Frome  by 
the  Beacon  Hill  above  Shepton  Mallet.  Masbury  Caslle, 
Nine-Barrow  Hill,  and  Black  Down,  to  Bleydon  Hill, 
Uphill,  and  Brean  Down,  fVom  whence,  according  to  Buck- 
land  and  Conybeare,  it  may  be  supposed  to  be  continued 
into  the  Steep  Holm  in  Uie  Bristcd  Channel 

Along  the  line  of  the  axis  of  Mendip  old  red-sandstotie 
strata  show  themselvesfbrconsideiable  lengths,  and  form  the 
nucleus  of  this  miniature  mountain  range.  They  are  exposed 
on  the  roads  from  Wells  to  Chewton  Mendip.  and  to  Harp- 
tree,  in  each  rase  evidently  lying  below  the  carboniferous 
limestone.  Upon  the  slopes  of  this  limestone,  both  north 
and  soulh,  rest  considerable  stratified  masses  of  what  is 
often  justly  termed  magnesian  conglomerate,  and  this  is 
covered  by  the  general  mass  of  red  marls  which  fill  so 
large  a  tract  in  the  low  parts  of  Somersetshire.  The  lime- 
stone series  is  estimated  by  Buckland  and  Conybeare  at  fVom 
SOO  to  700  yards  thick.  The  axis  of  the  Mendip  Hills  runs 
irregularly  east  and  west :  the  geolog;ical  seraof  its  principal 
upward  movement  appears  to  be  anterior  to  the  red  marls, 
and  probably  to  the  red  conglomerate;  though  near  Wells 
and  in  other  parts  the  slope  of  the  conglomerate  beds  proves 
a  subsequent  movement  There  is  no  better  example  known 
of  the  nnconftmnity  of  strata  than  that  presented  in  Vallus 
Bottom,  near  Wells,  by  the  junction  of  the  lower  oolite 
formation  and  the  mountain  or  carboniferous  limestone. 
Here  the  upturned  and  almost  vertical  strata  of  mounlain- 
limestone  are  found  covered  by  horizontal  strata  of  oolite, 
each  of  these  contrasted  rocks  containing  the  characteristic 
fossils  which  belong  to  them  elsewhere.  What  renders 
the  case  more  curious  is  the  fact  that  the  level  surface  of  the 
subjacent  inclined  beds  of  limestone  is  not  only  worn  smooth 
by  Itiioml  ac^liun  below  the  oolite,  but  also  covered  by  at- 
tached oysters,  and  perforated  by  the  lilbophagous  shells  of 
the  oolitic  sea  into  lai^e  and  small  holes  now  full  of  the 
oolite,  and  partly  retaining  the  boring  shells  not  uncommon 
in  that  rock. 


«,flie  oc4)ta  In  lB*el  tsedc;  J,  ihe  mouniala  limettone  initeeplj  Idelinedbad*. 

The  most  elevated  pomt  of  the  Mendip  Hills  is  Masbury 
Castle,  about  999  feet  above  the  sea  level. 

Tlie  fmtumof  these  hills  remind  the  observer  of  some 
parts  of  northern  Derbyshire,  bulb  in  the  wide  bare  surface 
of  limestone  and  the  rugged  glens  which  suddenly  bieafc 
the  dullness  of  the  open  country.  These  narrow  valleys 
appear  like  cracks  and  fissures  in  the  mass  of  calcareous 
rocks,  which,  in  Cheddar  Clift,  rise  285  feet  perpendi- 
cularly fVom  the  feet  of  the  spectator,  and  undoubtedly 
exceed  in  grandeur  the  noblest  rocks  of  Derbyshire  or 
Yorkshire.  Several  of  these  glens  are  called  *  combes,' 
and  Brockley  Combe  may  be  taken  as  a  beautiftil  example 
of  the  mixture  of  gray  rock  and  antient  wood. 

From  the  chasms  just  alluded  to  the  tran^iition  is  easy  to 
the  ca\'es  and  internal  fissures,  which  are  numerous  in 
Mendip.  Many  of  these  have  become  famUiarto  geologists 
by  the  uncommon  abundance  of  bones  found  iu  them  by  a 
host  of  explorers  since  ihedays  of  Catcott,  the  celebrated  and 
unfortunate  explorer  of  Button  Hole. 

Dr.  Buckland,  in  his  *  Reliquie  Diluviann,*  describes, 
from  the  notes  of  Mr.  Catcott  and  Mr.  Conybeare,  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  teeth  and  bones  of  elephanti^ 
hordes,  oxen,  stag,  bear,  fux,  and  other  animals  of  the 
*  Mastozootic*  Kra  occurred  at  Hutton.  The  bones  were 
fiuind  m  the  ochre-pits,  which  were  aniiently  worked ;  thoy 
were  moBtly  white,  well  preserved,  and  appear  to  have  been 
drifted  in  by  water,  <x  collected  from  tlie  facing  in  of  quad- 
rupeds roaming  on  the  sutfcee^ig,t|^ed  by  LjOOglC 
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At  Banngdon,  in  the  Hendip  Hilla.  and  also  in  Wokey 
Hole,  a  celebrated  cavem  near  Wells,  human  bones  have 
been  fbiyid  of  high  antiquity,  but  being  accompanied  by 
urns  or  other  marks  of  sepulture,  it  is  not  supposed  they 
belong  to  races  contemi>orary  vith  the  mammoth  and  larffe 
cavem  bear.  The  specimens  of  tbis  latter  animal  in  the 
cave  at  Hutton  are  of  enormous  bulk. 

Not  fkr  from  Hutton  Hole  is  the  no  less  renowned 
cavern  of  BanwelL  explored  under  the  direction  of  the 
bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells.  The  best  oolleetion  of  the  oon- 
tonts  of  this  rich  npositorr  ii  to  be  seen  near  the  mouth  of 
the  cave,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Beard.  The  complicated  parts 

this  cavem  ate  aeceeiAile  by  steps  made  in  the  rock,  and 
ire  much  visited.  The  bones  belong  chiefly  to  oxen  and 
deer.  Bones  of  etepbanti,  bears,  and  other  carnivora  occur 
les*  commonly.  The  specimens  are  usuall^ri"  admirable 
preaerration,  and  contrast  remarkaUy  with  the  fVi^ 
mentary  bonet  oi  the  same  animals  at  Kent*s  Hole  and 
Kirkdale. 

Very  recently  Mr.  Long  communicated  to  the  British 
Association  at  Newcastle  a  notice  of  h\iman  bones  found  in 
a  cave  at  Cheddar. 

The  Mendip  Hills,  in  their  metalliferous  products,  re- 
semble the  similarly  constituted  mountains  of  Derbyshire 
and  Flintshire.  They  yield  galena,  calamine  (carbonate  of 
zinc),  and  ochre.  Manganese  is  dug  about  East  Harptree. 
The  galena  occurs  principally  in  limestone ;  the  calamine 
belongs  to  the  overlying  magnesian  ooi^lomerate.  In  that 
rock  agates  oceur,  and  the  large  geodie  crystallintions  of 
quarti  called  'potatoe-itonei.'  The  fossil  corals,  shells,  tri- 
lobites,  &c  of  the  Mendip  Hills  have  been  long  known  to 
colleotors ;  bht  a  complete  account  of  them  has,  we  believe, 
never  been  prepared. 

(Conybeare  and  PhiWiips,  Geology  of  England  and  Wale*; 
Buckland  and  Conybeare, '  On  the  South-west  Coal  District 
of  Eiigland.'  in  Oeol.  Tran».f  vol.  i.,  new  series.) 

MENDOCl'NO,  CAPE.  [California.] 

MENDOZA.  INIGO  LOPEZ,  better  known  as  the 
Marques  de  Santillana  (Sancta  Juliana),  was  born  in  1398, 
at  Carrion  de  los  CondeB,Bnd  died  in  1458.  He  was  grand- 
son of  the  poel  Pero  Gonzalez  Mendoxa,  and  a  descend- 
ant of  that  Mendoza,  who,  in  the  battle  of  Aljubarrota, 
saved  the  life  of  Juan  X.  at  the  expense  of  his  own. 
(Romane  de  Hurtado  de  Velarte;  '  El  Chballo  vos  han 
uuerto*.)  He  was  also  the  ikther  of  the  first  duke  of  In- 
ftntado,  who  secured  the  preservation  of  bis  valuable  library 
and  directed  it  to  be  kept  at  his  palace  of  Guadalajara. 

Santillana  was  the  most  elegant  scholar  at  the  court  of 
Juan  IL,  then  the  most  brilliant  in  Europe.  Much  of  his 
poetry  is  still  in  MS.,  and  is  partly  lost  or  lying  in  dust.  Se- 
veral of  his  pieces  however,  chiefly  devotional  and  ania- 
tory,  are  contained  in  the  older  Cancionoros.  Like  the 
compositions  of  D.  Juan  Manuel,  the  marquis  Enrique  de 
Vtllena,  and  many  others,  the^  exhibit  a  singular  contrast 
with  the  fierceness  of  that  penod.  They  throw  a  false  shade, 
perhaps  a  decent  veil,  over  realities  too  di^raceful  and  dis- 
gusting, from  which  the  gifted  few  sought  mental  relief  in 
snbtility  and  imaginary  aAiCtion ;  but  such  poetry  can  never 
tonch  the  heart  nor  even  be  fimsibljr  expresnd  «h«)  it  is 
not  genuine,  that  is  to  say,  when  it  is  not  deeidy  felt  By 
intradueing  the  sonnet,  Santillana  (Quintana's  Ae«.  Stccg.), 
became  a  forerunner  of  the  bold  innovator  Boecan.  But 
he  did  more,  by  endeavouring  to  impart  a  moral  tendency  to 
the  national  P^etrjr,  by  extending  it  brallegorical  invention, 
and  embellishing  it  with  learning.  His  efforts  in  that  re- 
spect are  apparent  in  his  '  Elegy  to  his  tutor  and  friend 
Villena,'  and  hia  *  Doctrinal  de  fVovados,'  which  show  that 
be  was  no  adherent  of  Alvaro  de  Luna.  AU  parties  were 
eager  to  obtain  the  powerful  assistance  of  Santiilana's  mili- 
tary, political,  and  mwal  character.  His  '  Kefranes'  (tra- 
ditional proverbs)  were  reprinted  by  the  learned  Mayans 
{Origene*  de  la  Lengm  Catteliana,  voL  i.,  p.  1 79.) 

Fernando  ^Pulgar,  Sanniento(06rMAfftMtar),Nico. 
Antonio,  and  Sanchez  (Cofee.  de  Rm.),  give  much  curious 
inlbrmation  on  this  Mendoza. 

MENDOZA,  DIE'GO  HURTA'DO,  a  scholar,  states- 
man, and  general  under  Clharles  V.,  was  grandson  of  the 
above  Mendoza,  and  younger  son  of  the  first  marquis  of 
Mondejar,  who  was  aluo  second  count  of  Tendilla.  He  was 
bom  in  1503,  at  Granada,  and  not  at  Toledo,  as  was  sup- 
posed by  Tamayo  Vargas.  He  received  bis  early  education 
at  home  from  Peter  Martyr  -d'Angleria,  who  had  been 
brought  to  Spain  by  the  first  count  of  Tendilla  to  teach  the 


youth  of  the  nobili^.  After  learning  Arabic  at  Granada, 
he  studied  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  divinity,  and  civil  and 
canon  law  at  Salamanca,  where,  by  way  of  relaxation,  he 
produced  the  first  specimen  of  the  comic  romance,  in  his 
*  Lasarilb  deTormes,'  a  work  which  has  been  improperly 
ascribed  by  Siguenzato  the  Jeronymite  Juan  Ort^.  Itis 
written  in  that  gusto  picareseo,  which  was  much  in  &hion  in 
^e  seventeenth  century.  Being  sent  from  the  university  to 
the  Imperial  army  in  Italy,  to  show  his  talents  in  a  newcapa- 
ci^,  he  still  found  time  occasionally  to  visit  the  univcniities 
of  that  country,  and  to  hear  the  eminent  lecturers^  snch  as 
Niphns  of  Naples  and  Montasdoca  of  Seville.  In  hii  capar 
city  of  amhatsador  at  Vemoe  and  at  IVen^  vhete  political 
interest!  were  at  stake ;  at  Rome,  the  centre  of  intr^e ; 
and  as  general  in  Tnscany,  which  was  threat«ied  by  the 
Turks  and  thetr  ally  Francis  I.,  be  always  defeated  the 
tieaehery  of  the  French  king,  and  bafiled  the  designs  of  all 
parties,  fie  faced  ev«7  danger,  and  commanded  the  respect, 
and  admiration  even  of  those  whom  he  could  not  please.' 
(Paul.  Mann.,  Gc.  de  Phitosn^  Lazaro  Bonaroico.)  Nor  could 
he  conceal  that  spirit  of  freedom  which  Charles  had  de- 
stroyed in  Spain.  He  strongly  reprobated  bis  sale  of  the 
Tuscan  fortresses  to  Cosmo  de*  Medici,  and  by  his  oppo- 
sition prevented  his  transfer  of  Milan  and  Siena  to 
Paul  in.,  who  wanted  to  boy  them  for  Oetavio  Famesio. 
In  a  lett«  to  Zu&iga,  alluding  to  ambassadors,  be  boldly 
says,  *  When  kings  wish  to  cheat,  they  begin  by  us.*  The 
republicans  or  burgesses  indeed  looked  on  Mendoza  as 
the  greatest  enemy  of  Italy.  Tliat  country  however  was 
indebted  to  him  for  having  introduced  into  it  the  wrritings 
of  Basil  the  Great,  Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  Cyril  of  Alex- 
andria, Archimedes,  Appian,  and  others.  Not  satisfied 
with  employing  Araoldus  Ardenius  in  transcribing  the 
Greek  MSS.  of  different  libraries,  especially  those  which 
Cardinal  Bessarion  had  bequeathed  to  Venice,  Mendoza  sent 
Nice.  Sophianus of  Corcyra  toTheasalyand  Mount  Aibos  in 
search  of  manuscripts.  He  also  paid  a  heavy  ransom  for 
a  Turkish  prisoner,  who  was  a  iavourile  of  Solyman  the 
Magnificent  As  a  retum  for  this  service  he  only  asked  for 
antient  works  from  the  sultan,  to  whom  they  were  useless, 
and  bwged  him  to  permit  the  Venetians,  then  in  great 
want  of  com,  to  impoit  it  from  Turkey.  His  request  was 
nanted.  with  apresentof  several  chests  of  litmry  treasures. 
In  155A  Hend(»a  was  superseded  at  Rome,  in  order  to 
propitiate  Julius  III.  Subsequently  he  fell  under  the  dis- 
pleasure of  that  heartless  bigot  Philip  II.,  who  banished 
from  his  court  tbis  old  savant,  then  sixty-four  years  of  age. 
This  act  of  royal  severity  proved  however  beneficial  both  to 
the  iUustriouB  veteran  and  to  posterity.  In  his  retirement  at 
Granada  Mendoza  prosecuted  those  studies  which  were 
congenial  to  his  taste :  he  investigated  antiquities,  collected 
above  400  Arabic  MSS.,  and  crowned  his  literary  fame  by 
his  '  Guerra  contra  los  Moriseos,*  the  publication  of  which, 
even  with  omissions,  tfae  government  did  not  permit  till  the 
year  1610.  The  true  text  was  restored  in  1776,  at  Valencia, 
by  Portalegre,  who  prefixed  to  it  the  author's  life,  which, 
although  ill  written,  is  highly  interesting.  In  tins  work,  tfae 
finest  specimen  of  the  historical  style  m  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage, Mendoza  has  left  the  best  example  of  an  imitation  of 
the  Latin  historians  that  modem  European  literature  pos- 
sesses. The  rich  and  florid  dietion  of  this  history  forms  a 
contrast  with  the  conciseness  and  rigidity  of  Sallust.  with 
whom  however  Mendoza  hsa  generally  been  compared.  Tfae 
modern  historian  is  a  model  of  impartiality:  he  does  not 
even  spare  his  own  brother.  Having  been  an  eye-witness 
of  most  of  the  events  which  he  has  so  admirably  recorded, 
he  has  happily  combined  in  the  same  work  the  strictest 
accuracy  with  integrity  and  the  ability  of  a  great  writer. 

In  1575  Mendoza  obtained  permission  to  return  to 
Madrid  on  business,  but  he  died  shortly  after  his  arrival 
there.  He  bequeathed  his  valuable  library  to  the  king. 
Ambrosio  Morales,  Nico.  Antonio,  Bouterwek.  and  many 
others,  are  proftise  in  their  euloginiBa  (tf  Me&doza.  Juan 
Diaz  publi&ned  his  poems  in  1610atMadrid,bttt  witiioutthe 
numerous  comic  and'  sadric  pieces.  Other  more  important 
works  of  his  have  never  yet  been  published  ■  among  tbem 
are  his  political  commentaries. 

MEKdO'ZA.   [Plata,  La.] 

ME'NETIOULD,  SAINITS.  [Marnk.] 

MENELA'US  (called  also  MILLEUS  by  Apian  and 
Mersenne,  but  on  what  authority  is  not  known ;  in  a  copy 
of  Weidler  which  belonged  to  Hontucla  we  find  the  latter, 
in  a  manuscript  not%,;f^g^^>^«Jf^^iV¥«»<^"> 
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Mflgurf  par  les  Anbea*)  ma  an  Alexandrian,  vho  observed 
the  Stan  for  a  long  while  at  Rome,  and  was  living  there 
in  the  time  of  Tn^an.  He  is  mentioned  bv  Proclus  and 
Pappus,  and  probably  is  the  person  intended  by  Flutarob, 
who  meatkms  a  matfaematieiaa  of  that  name.  Pappus 
pvea  the  titles,  or  other  nientioD,  of  at  least  two  works 
M  Ifenelaw  which  have  not  come  down  to  tu.  Ptolemy, 
in  the  Syntuis,  compues  some  of  his  own  ohservationt 
with  Uioee  of  Menehuis. 

The  only  writing  of  Menelaus  which  has  come  down  to 
us  is  the  lAtin  treatise  on  spherical  geometry,  translated 
from  the  Arabic ;  the  Greek  is  probably  lost.  This  work, 
in  three  books,  was  published  (Lalande)  in  a  coUectioti  of 
Greek  geometers  made  at  Paris,  in  1626 ;  and  afterwards 
Lalan&,  Heilbronner)  by  Mersenne,  in  his  '  Universn 
GeometrisB  Synopsis,*  Paris,  1644  ;  also  (Heilbronner 
and  Weidler)  by  Reffiomontanus.  Another  work  on 
ehoids  ii  mid  by  Heubronner  to  be  contained  in  Mer- 
senne*s  Synopiis:  thia  ii  a  niiBlake»  siooe  the  work  in  en- 
tireW  lost. 

The  booki  of  Henelaus  on  spherical  geometiy  have  been 
much  used  by  VUAemj  in  toe  Syntaxis,  and  the  latter 
had  for  a  long  time  the  eredit  of  two  v^  remarkable  pro< 
poaitioiis  which  ap|>ear  in  Venelaus,  and  whieh  have  been 
much  used  by  Camot  and  others  in  the  modem  extensions 
of  geoniketiy.  These  are  the  well  known  propositions  re- 
lating to  a  transversal  which  cuts  the  three  sides  of  a 
triangle,  plane  or  spbericaL  [^anolb.]  There  are  other 
proposititma  of  great  ingennity;  so  that  Menelaus,  who 
must  be  lookea  on  as  the  successor  of  Hipparchus  and 
Theodosius  in  the  school  of  Greek  geometers  who  treated 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  sphere,  must  also  be  considered  as 
having  gone  considerably  beyond  bis  predecesaors. 

MENES.  rEoYPT.] 

MENOS.  ANTON  RAFAEL,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished artistsof  the  nghteoith  oenturf,  was  bom  at  Auss^ 
in  Bohoaia,  in  1728.  He  was  scarcely  six  years  old  when  his 
fttber,  who  was  himself  a  painter,  thougn  one  of  very  mo* 
derate  nbilitj,  being  determined  to  bring  him  up  to  the 
same  profeiaion,  whether  he  had  talent  or  not,  adopted  a 
.course  of  education  for  him  more  calculated  to  inspire  him 
with  a  disgust  than  with  a  true  relish  for  it  Being  of  a 
most  harsh  and  tyrannical  disposition,  he  compelled  the  boy 
to  employ  himself  in  drawing  the  whole  day  long,  allowing 
him  neither  recreation  nor  relaxation  ftom  his  tasks.  In 
course  of  time  Raftel  was  instructed  by  his  father  in  oil 
painting,  and  miniature  and  enamel  painting,  but  was  still 
tasked  in  the  same  rigorous  manner,  and  ftequently  received 
severe  chastisement,  if  he  had  completed  not  within  the  time 
allotted  him— which  was  generally  short  enough — what  he 
had  been  set  to  do.  In  1741  his  ftither  quitted  Dresden, 
whither  he  had  been  ealled  by  Augustus  III.  (fbr  he  was  a 
native  of  Denmark),  and  went  to  Rome,  taking  young  Hengs 
with  him.  On  his  arrival  in  that  city,  bis  &ther  used  to 
take  him  every  morning  to  the  Vatican,  in  order  that  he 
mi^ht  there  study  the  prodnctions  of  Raftelle,  and  would 
make  htm  remain  there  the  whole  dav,  without  other 
refreshment  than  a  bottle  of  water  and  piece  of  bread, 
until  he  came  to  fetch  him  Inck  in  the  evening;  nor 
was  be  even  then  allowed  to  recruit  himself  from  his  ^tigue, 
but  compelled  to  revise  and  finish  up  the  studies  he  had 
brought  home.  This  excessive  drui^ery  did  not  however 
disgust  him  with  the  profession  to  which  be  was  thus  in 
a  manner  yoked:  still  the  mode  of  life  it  occasioned  was 

Jrejudidal,  inasmuch  as  it  prevented  his  acquiring  other 
nowIedA  and  tended  to  rendu  htm  shy  of  all  society. 
Id  1 744  he  returned  widt  his  Ihther  to  Draiden,  where  his 
^enta  obtained  ibr  him  the  notice  of  Augnstus*  who  ap* 
pointed  him  oourt-painter;  hnt  aoooiding  to  a  Bttpnlotion  he 
bad  piavionsly  made,  he  was  permitted  to  return  to  Rome, 
and  nil  &ther  accompanied  him.  After  oonUnuing  his 
studies  some  time  longer,  be  began  to  distinguish  himself 
bv  his  original  compositions,  among  the  rest  by  a  Holy 
family,  in  which  the  Virgin  was  painted  fnm  a  beautifm 
peasant  gbA,  of  whom  be  became  so  enamoured,  that  he 
turned  Catholic  for  her  sake  and  married  her.  After  that  event 
be  again  returned  to  Dresden,  where  his  pension  was  raised 
to  a  thousand  dollars,  and  he  was  commissioned  by  the  king 
to  paint  a  latve  altar  for  a  new  chapel ;  which  he  wished 
to  exeeute  at  Rome.  But  on  his  arrival  there,  other  oom- 
ntiaioiu  (aoHmg  whieh  was  ■  copy  of  Raftdle'a '  School  of 
AthsDS*  ftr  LoM  FBnn^  afterwaidi  ^ke  of  Norttnunhar- 
land),  aad  tiw  fleiwTam  W«,  which  Miue4  tbe  stop- 


page of  his  pension,  interfered  with  the  prosecution  of  the 
work.  In  1757  he  made  his  first  attempt  in  fresco,  a  ceil- 
ing-piece in  Sl  Eosebio,  which  was  in  (oo  simple  a  style  to 
satisfy  the  taste  of  that  day.  His '  Apollo  ana  the  Muses.* 
another  work  of  the  same  class,  in  the  Villa  Albani,  obtained 
for  him  much  greater  renown,  and  is  one  that  will  bear 
comparison  with  tluse  by  the  greatest  Italian  masters. 
About  this  time  he  became  acquainted  with  Wehl^  to  when 
,he  oommnmcated  his  ideas  on  art;  which  the  other  passed 
off  as  his  own  in  bis  *  Remarks  on  Poetry  and  Painting.' 
Mengs's  reputation  was  greatly  increased  by  the  numerous 
works  he  executed  for  Qiarlei  III.  of  Spain,  by  whom  he 
was  invited  to  Madrid  in  1761,  and  remained  in  that  coun- 
try till  1775,  with  the  exception  of  an  interim  of  three  years, 
in  the  course  of  which  be  painted  the  ceiling  of  the  Camera 
de'  Papiri  at  Rome.  His  pettcil  was  employed  in  decorat- 
ing the  royal  palaces  of  Spam ;  and  the  Apotheosis  of  Tnyan, 
in  that  of  M^rid,  is  considered  his  chef  d*aauvre. 

After  a  marriage  of  the  utmost  domestic  harmony, 
Mengs  lost  his  wife  in  1778.  From  that  time  his  health 
began  to  decline,  nor  was  it  loiw  before  he  followed  her  to 
the  tomb:  he  died  on  the  29th  of  June  in  the  following  year, 
and  was  buried  by  her  wi»  in  the  church  San  Michele 
Gnnde  at  Rome.  NotwiUistanding  the  great  sums  be  bad  re- 
ceived during  bi«  life,  about  250,000  livras,  instead  of  amass- 
ing money  he  left  scarcely  sufficient  to  defhiy  the  expenses  of 
his  funeral ;  but  the  kinc  of  Spain  bestowed  pensions  on 
bis  two  sons,  and  provided  also  lor  his  five  daughters.  Al- 
though Mengs's  reputation  as  an  artist  does  not  now  stanu 
so  high  as  in  the  last  century,  he  undoubtedly  possessed 
many  exoeQences,  and.  compared  with  his  immediate  con- 
temporaries, deserved  the  a)|»plause  showered  upon  him. 
Refined  taste,  nobleness  of  ideas,  correctness  of  drawing, 
vigour  of  colouring,  finished  execution,  and  studied  grace 
are  merits  of  a  high  rank,  which  he  possessed  in  an  eminent 
degree ;  but  though  most  eftrefhlly  studied,  and  in  confor- 
mity with  the  principles  he  laid  down  for  the  art,  his  works 
do  not  always  display  those  loftier  qualities  of  mind  which 
tile  higher  brancn  of  historical  p^ting  Amends.  His 
writings,  which  were  published  after  his  death  by  the  Cava- 
lier d  Azara,  contain  many  excellent  precepts,  and  both 
practical  and  critical  observations,  and  have  accordingly 
been  translated  into  the  principal  modern  languMcs. 

MENIN,  or  MEENEN,  a  fortified  town  in  West  Flan- 
ders, situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Lya,  by  which 
it  is  separated  from  France.  It  is  11  miles  north  from 
Lille,  and  30  miles  south  ftom  Bruges;  in  flO"  48'  N.  lat. 
and  3°  12'  E.  long. 

Mentn  contains  manufiictures  of  linen,  lace,  and  soap^ 
besides  many  breweries,  salt-reflneries,  and  oil-mills.  It 
also  carries  <m  a  considerable  trade  in  horses,  cattle  sheep^ 
oom,  and  tohaeoo.  It  has  a  population  of  7909  inhabitants. 

MENISCUS.  [LbimJ 

HSNISPERMA'CE^  are  an  important  and  extensive 
natural  order  of  Exogenous  planti,  considered  by  some  to 
be  Polynetalons,  and  referrea  to  De  Candolle's  Thalamifio- 
ral  subclass;  by  others  placed  among  ths  Monot^ilamydes 
of  that  author.  The  oroer  eonaists  of  twiningorsoambling 
shrubby  plants,  with  alternate  leaves  without  stipules,  and 
small  steenish  or  white  unisexual  flowers,  often  collected  in 
large  loose  panicles  or  racemes.  The  floral  envelopes  are 
arranged  in  a  power  of  three  or  four,  and  tiaually  in  more  rows 
than  one ;  whence  arises  the  opioion  that  these  plants  be- 
long to  Polypetaloiu  Exogens,  the  inner  series  being  regarded 
as  a  corolla.  The  stamens  are  either  distinct  or  monadel- 
phous,  either  eqoal  in  number  to  the  inn«r  series  of  tiu 
calyx,  and  of  die  same  number,  or  mi^  more  nnnwrous. 
The  carpels  are  in  moat  oases  throe,  or  auue  multiple  ol 
tiiat  number,  either  distinct  frogu  eadi  other  tveona^uted. 
The  fhiit  consista  at  saoeulent  one-celled  drupes,  with  a 
atditary  seed,  and  a  honesboe-shaped  embryo,  mth  tlun  flat 
ootyledons. 

The  wood  of  the  stem  is  arranged  essentially  upon  the 
Exogenous  plan,  but  has  some  striking  peculiarities.  Ac- 
cording to  H.  Decaisne,  it  has  no  annual  concentrical  layers 
The  woody  plates  are  always  simple,  and  do  not  divide  Ion 
gitudinally,  as  in  other  Dicotylewtus,  but  increase  each  yeai 
by  the  formation  of  a  new  woody  layer  outside  the  formei 
and  inside  the  liber.  The  latter  ceases  to  grow  after  the  flnt 
year.  In  Cissampelos  Pareira  and  some  others  nww  woody 
plates,  like  the  first  in  appeamnoe,  but  haviiwno  s^awi  ves- 
sds  or  libw,  show  themselves,  at  the  end  iSTkmn)  Wnk 
«Btkeatttiiteoriheilist,Nidpriaiijteaflota&B^ 
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trie  circle,  a  formation  which  may  be  repeated  a  great  many 
times.    {Comptes  Rendu*,  v.  393.) 

MenispermaoesD  are  usually  bitter  and  tonic  plants ;  the 
species  o(  Cocculuit  called  ^akis,  Fibraurea,  ciDerasceni, 
and  olhf^rs,  are  used  in  their  native  countries  as  a  remedy 
for  intermittent  fevers.  Cocculus  palraatus  furnishes  the 
Calumba  root  of  the  shops,  a  valuable  bitter.  Pereiria  me- 
dica  is  used  for  the  same  reason  in  Ceylon,  as  is  Clypea 
Burmanni  in  Malabar,  and  various  sorts  of  Cissampelos  in 
Brazil.  But  the  bitter  principle,  which  in  its  diluted  state 
is  thus  valuable,  becomes  a  dangerous  poison  if  concen- 
trated, as  in  the  seeds  of  Anamiria  Cocculus,  the  Cocculus 
Indious  of  the  shops. 


MBnbpeniium  <!aiud«iu& 

1,  a  male  Dowet ;  2.  k  femnle  t  3,  tlie  ri)>e  fruU ;  4,  a.  vertical  MCtlan  of  th» 
Mmsi  ihowlDii  the  embryo  uxl  bone-ihoo  mad. 

MENISPERMI'NA,  a  veitetable  alkali  extracted  by 
Pelletier  and  Couerbe  from  the  menis^ermum  eoeadtu,  or 
cocculus  Indtcus,  in  the  shells  of  the  fruit  of  nbtch  it  occurs. 

MENISPKRMUM  (so  called  from  fiitvji,  the  moon,  and 
iTTtp/ia,  seed,  from  the  crescent-like  form  of  its  tiruit),  a 
genus  of  the  natural  family  of  Meniapermaceee,  which  for> 
merly  contained  numerous  species,  many  of  them  valuable 
for  their  medicinal  and  other  qualities,  such  as  the  Calumba 
root,  and  ifae  berries  called  Cocculus  Indicus,  which  are 
now  referred  to  the  genus  Cocculus.  Menispermum,  as  at 
present  constituted,  oontains  but  few  species ;  and  these  are 
climbing  shrubs  wbicb  have  their  sepals  and  petals  in  qua- 
ternary order,  arranged  in  two  or  three  whorls.  Male,  uta- 
mens  16  to  20;  Femo/e,  ovaries  2  to  4;  Drupes  baccate, 
round,  kidney-shaped,  single-seeded.  M.  ctmadensis  and 
anilacinum  are  found  in  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
M.  DauHeum  in  the  wooded  bills  of  Da-uria. 

HENNONITES,  a  religious  sect  which  sprung  up  in 
Holland  and  Germany  about  the  time  of  the  Reformation, 
and  which  is  identified  by  many  writers  with  the  sect  of  the 
Anabaptists,  with  whom  the  Mennonites  held  several  lead- 
ing doctrines  in  common.  [Aitabaftists.I  They  received 
their  appellation  from  Sim&.i  Menno,  wlio  was  bom  at 
Witmaraum,  a  village  in  Friesland,  in  the  year  1505.  In 
1536  he  left  the  Roman  CalhoUc  church,  in  which  be  was 
a  priest,  and  joined  the  Anabaptists,  among  whom  be  be- 
came a  teacher  in  the  next  year.  During  the  remainder  of 
bit  life,  Menno  travelled  wir>i  bis  family  and  preached  bis 
doctrines  throughout  a  great  part  of  Germany  and  Hol- 
land, where  he  gained  many  proselytes,  chiefly  from  among 
the  Anabaptists.  He  died  in  the  year  1561,  in  the  duchy  of 
Hulslein.  His  works  were  published  in  one  volume  folio, 
at  Amsterdua,  in  1651.  Though  he  is  said  to  have  been  a 
notoioua  profligate  vh«n  young,  bis  charaoter  after  be 


came  forward  as  a  relip;ious  teacher  was  unimpeacnable ; 

and  he  was  possessed  of  considerable  genius,  some  learning, 
and  a  persuasive  eloquence.  His  doctrines  were  free  from 
the  anti-social  and  licentious  tenets  and  the  pretensions  to 
inspiration  which  are  ascribed  to  the  Anabaptists ;  but  he 
agreed  with  them  in  condemning  the  baptism  of  infants, 
in  expecting  a  personal  reign  of  Christ  on  earth  for  a 
thousand  years  at  the  Millennium,  in  excluding  magistratea 
from  the  Christian  church,  and  in  maintaining  that  all  war 
was  unlawful,  that  the  Uking  of  oaths  was  prohibited  by 
Christ,  and  that  human  science  is  useless  and  pernicious  to 
a  Christian.  But  these  tenets  were  so  explained  and  mo 
diQed  by  Menno,  as  to  differ  very  little  from  the  doctrines 
generally  held  by  the  reformed  churches.  He  insisted 
upon  the  strictest  attention  to  moral  duties,  and  exercised  a 
most  severe  discipline  upon  offenders. 

The  followers  of  Menno  very  soon  split  into  two  sects, 
the  Flemings  and  the  Waterlandians,  so  called  from  the 
countries  in  which  they  arose.  The  latter  somewhat  re- 
laxed the  severe  discipline  of  Menno  towards  offending 
members,  which  the  former  maintained  in  all  its  rigour. 
The  Flemings  divided  again,  on  the  subject  of  the  treat- 
ment of  excommunicated  persons,  into  Flandrians  and 
Frieslanders,  and  there  also  arose  a  third  division  called 
Germans.  In  process  of  time  the  greater  part  of  these  sects 
joined  the  Waterlandians. 

The  Mennonites  put  forth  several  confessions  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  the  earliest  of  which  is  one  drawn  up 
by  the  Waterlandians.  By  these  confessions  it  appears  that 
their  doctrines  were  nearly  the  same  with  those  mentioned 
above  as  held  by  Menno,  According  to  Mosbeim,  their 
fundamental  principle  was  that  'the  kingdom  which  Christ 
established  upon  earth  is  a  visible  church  or  community, 
into  which  the  holy  and  the  just  are  alone  to  be  admitted, 
and  which  is  consequently  exempt  fVom  all  those  institu- 
tions and  rules  of  discipline  that  have  been  invented  by 
human  wisdom  for  the  correction  and  reformation  of  the 
wicked.' 

In  the  seventeenth  century  the  Mennonites  obtained 
toleration  in  Holland,  Germany,  and  England.  In  the 
year  1630,  a  considerable  part  of  tbem  arranged  their  dif- 
ferences in  a  conference  at  Amsterdam,  and  formed  a 
union,  which  was  renewed  in  1649, 

Further  information  res{)ectinK  this  sect  may  be  fonnd 
in  Herman  Schyn's  Historiee  Mennonitamm  plenior  De- 
duetto,  which  is  a  defence  of  the  Mennonites,  and  in  which 
the  author  protests  against  their  being  confounded  wub 
the  Anabaptists;  ana  also  in  Mosheira's  EccUt.  Hist., 
cenLxvi.,  sect,  iii.,  part  ii.,  c.  3;  and  cent,  xvii.,  sect.  ii.. 
part  ii.,  c.  S.  It  is  to  be  wished  that  Mosbeim  bad  written 
the  history  of  this  sect  in  a  spirit  of  greater  candour. 

MENOBRANCHUS.  [Necturxjs.] 

MENOPO'MA.  [Salauandrops.] 

MENORCA,  or  MINORCA,  is  the  second  in  size  (*  the 
minor')  of  the  Balearic  Islands.  It  is  situated  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, off  the  eastern  coast  of  Spain,  between  39''  47' 
and  40°  5'  N-  laL,  and  between  3°  50'  and  4°  23'  E.  long.  It 
lies  24  miles  to  the  east-north-east  of  Mallorca,  about- 125 
miles  south-east  of  the  coast  of  Cataluna,  162  miles  east  by 
south  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ebro,  the  nearest  part  of 
Valencia,  and  about  190  miles  north  from  the  territory  of 
Algiers  in  Africa.  It  has  a  circumference  of  62  miles,  and  an 
area  of  about  300  square  miles.  Jn  form  it  is  irregular ;  being 
in  length  33  miles,  and  in  the  broadest  part  13  miles.  I'be 
coast  is  indented  on  every  side  with  small  bays  or  deep 
creeks,  and  is  surrounded  with  islets,  rocks,  and  shoals. 

Menorca  was  successively  possessed  by  the  Phoenicians, 
Carthaginians,  Romans,  Vandals,  and  Arabs.   On  the  con- 
quest of  Mallorca,  in  a.d.  1229,  by  Don  Jayme  of  Araeon. 
sumamed  the  Conqueror,  Menorca,  which  was  still  held  by 
the  Moors,  became  tributary  to  that  prince.   In  a.d.  12t»7 
the  island  was  conquered  by  Alfonm,  grandson  of  Don  I 
Jayme  the  Conqueror,  who  haniidied  or  enslaved   the  | 
Moorish  inhabitants.   In  the  reign  of  Charles  V.  it  was  i 
seized,  but  soon  evacuated,  by  Barbaros&a.   It  remained  I 
subject  to  the  crown  of  Spain  till  the  year  1708,  when  the 
earl  of  Stanhope,  with  3000  British  troops,  attacked  Mahou. 
and  by  shooting  into  the  town  arrows  to  which  were  attached 
papers  threatening  the  garrison  with  labour  in  the  mmes  un- 
less theyimmedialely  surrendered,  be  induced  tbem  to  capi- 
tulate. The  conquest  of  the  island  folbwed  that     its  capiul. 
and  was  confirmed  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht:  the  Englibh 
retained  pooBeswrn  of  MenoicK  tiU  the  year  l7Mt  when 
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Ibhon  wu  attacked  bj  the  Frenah  under  Mtnbal  de  Riche- 
ben,  end  Admiral  Byng  bavmg  fail«d  in  Teliering  it,  the 
■Uad  fell  into  the  bands  of  France.  At  the  peww  of  1763 
It  WM  restored  to  the  English,  from  whom  it  was  wrested 
by  the  Spauiards  in  1 782 ;  it  was  teti^ken  in  1 798,  and  Anally 
ceded  to  Spain  at  the  peace  of  Amiens  in  1802. 

In  Henorca,  the  spring  of  the  year  is -generally  clear, 
miW,  and  temperate;  the  summff  is  intensely  hot;  the 
autonn  is  the  season  of  the  annual  rains,  which  are  ex- 
fleedingly  heavy;  the  winter  is  often  cold,  though  mow 
»ad  ice  are  rare.    On  the  whole  the  climate  is  less  agree- 
awe  than  that  of  Hallorca ;  the  air  is  more  humid ;  and  the 
nnmer  heats  more  optHessive,  which  arises  from  the  com- 
PMMwiy  level  charaoter  of  Uenorca.   The  oiiIt  eminence 
dMernn^  the  Qama  of  mountain  is  Monte  Toro  in  the 
euin  of  the  island,  the  greater  pui  of  vrtiioh  is  nuhel- 
liKd  from  the  wiident  nwth  winds  whieh  in  the  winter 
nge  in  the  Golf  of  lions,  while  the  heats  of  summer  ate  un- 
tuvwed  by  mountain  hreeies.  "Die  surftoe  of  ^  country 
B  a  gently  undulating  plain,  rooky  and  harren,  or  partially 
clothed  with  wild  olives  and  corn.   The  southern  shore  is 
tbenMstleveL  The  aoQ  is  for  the  moit  part  poor  and  aandy; 
thai  on  the  sUpea  ii  ranch  riehor  than  taat  of  the  low 
gnonds. 

The  mineral  productions  of  Menorca  are  limestone,  free- 
■tone,  marble  of  various  colours  (little  used  howerer  by  the 
natiresX  aUte.  of  which  a  quarry  is  worked  at  Cape  Hola 
on  the  east  ai^  of  the  island,  gypsum,  used  fbr  cement,  aiid 
1»ttm*  elay.  There  are  a  few  lead-minea,  very  uoprodoi^ 
ti«h  and  iron-ore  it  found  in  smell  quantities. 

The  vni^eliiiuii  of  Menorca  b  very  similar  to  that  of  Mkl- 
kttca,  ^gKb  it  ii  muoh  less  abundant,  and  the  trees  sel- 
dom atflB  to  so  lam  a  uze.   Aromalie  plants  and  herba, 
many  with  medicinal  <;|UBlities,  grow  in  profiision.  Wheat, 
batlcy,  and  a  little  maue  ate  ciutivated,  though  not  enough 
for  the  eonanmption  of  the  island ;  they  return  on  an  average 
aix  or  seven  for  one.   Olive-trees  grow  almost  without  cul- 
ture; little  oil  is  made  from  their  fruit,  which  is  generally 
proerved  fbr  eating.  Vines  are  plentiful,  and  produce  both 
white  and  red  wine.  FVuit  is  abundant:  there  are  oranges, 
lemons,  pomegranatea,  figs,  apples,  pears,  and  almonds ;  the 
melons  are  of  superior  flavour.  Date-palms  will  grow  in  shel- 
tered spota,  but  yield  no  fruit.   Capers  grow  spontaneously 
in  all  parts  of  the  island.   Flax,  hemp,  saffron,  and  the  cot- 
tnn-tne  thrive  well,  but  are  liule  attended  to.  VegeUbles 
are  no  less  abondant  than  frnit,  and  nmsist  chiefly  of  peas, 
bean^  coiona,  cauliflowm,  broeiMli,  lomatos,  endive,  cucum- 
bers, and  gourds,  all  excellent  in  quality. 

Manonm  n  rieh  in  cattle  sheep,  goats,  and  pigs;  and 
also  in  game,  as  partridges,  quails,  and  rabbits;  woodcocks, 
snipes^  and  teal  are  plentiflil  ui  winter.  Fish,  especially  an- 
chovies, with  tnriters,  lobsters,  and  other  orustacea,  abound 
on  the  ooBSts.  lizards  swarm,  and  there  are  a  few  venomous 
reptiles,  but  no  heasts  of  prey. 

The  natives  are  engaged  either  in  agriculture,  fishing,  or 
eommerca  The  imports  consist  of  com,  oil,  brandy,  tobacco^ 
ooflfee,  sugar,  spices,  hardware  and  cutlery,  linen  and  woollen 
goods,  timber,  cordage,  tar,  and  gunpowder.  The  exports 
aire  vines,  wool,  cheese,  salt,  honey,  and  wax.  The  posses- 
sion of  Men«ea  by  the  EogUsh  during  the  last  century  did 
much  to  pTM&ote  its  trade  and  oorameree;  a  apirit  of  ac- 
ttvi^  and  entetpriae  was  awakened,  and  the  natives,  besides 
engagii^  in  mercantile  porsttUa,  fitted  out  vessels  aaprivs- 
teers,  snd  enriched  themselvea  at  the  expense  ui  Erance 
and  Spain.  But  since  the  island  has  reverted  to  the 
Spaniardfl,  trade  and  oommeroe  have  greatly  declined. 

The  island  is  divided  into  four  terminot,  or  districts.  Ciu- 
dsdefa^  Mahon,  Alhayor,  and  the  united  Urmittos  of  Fera- 
rias  snd  Mercsdsl   In  each  is  a  town  of  the  same  name, 
the  capital  of  the  district   The  population  of  the  whole 
island  is  about  35,000,  of  which  the  termuto  of  Ciudadela 
contains  8000,  of  Midion  19.000,  of  Alhayor  4000.  and  of 
Ferarias  and  Mercadal  4000.   Ciudadela.  the  present  me- 
tropolis of  Menorea,  is  situated  on  the  north-west  coast, 
OB  a  small  port,  shallow  and  difficult  of  entrance.  The  city 
ia  fortified,  and  ita  walls  are  partly  of  Moorish,  partly  m 
uors  meant  oonstmetion.  Its  nopidalion  is  sbove  MOO. 
The  streets  are  narrow,  crooked,  and  wretchedly  paved; 
nanjof  the  houses  are  neat,  and  some  handsome.  A  cathe- 
M,  two  parish  ehorehea,  several  convents,  an  hospital,  a  bar- 
lick,  with  a  goverament-houae,  are  the  publie  building. 

Cit^adels,  though  the  residence  of  the  captain-|(UMral, 
tWbi^iop,  and  the  nobili^  of  Henoroa,  is  inferior  in  im- 
P.CNft  8M. 


portanoe  to  Mahon,  or  Port  Mahon,  on  the  opposite  at 
south-aaatern  ahora  of •  the  island,  aiul  24  miles  from  the 
cafHtal,  with  which  it  oommunioatea  by  a  carriamioad. 
lAhon  ia  said  to  have  been  founded  by  uid  oaUM  alter 

Hago.  a  distinguished  Carth^nian  commander.  It  is 
picturesquety  situated  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  and  nsrrow 
Dsy,  on  rocu  muoh  elevated  above  the  sea,  and  in  many 
places  undermined  by  the  waves.  Mahon  was  formerly 
surrounded  with  walls,  the  only  relic  of  which  is  a  gateway 
of  Arabian  architecture.  The  streets  are  steep,  narrow, 
crooked,  and  badly  paved :  the  governor's  houses  town-hijl, 
hospital,  barracks,  and  other  puUic  buildings  are  scarcely 
worthy  of  notice ;  the  private  houses  are  neat  and  clean, 
built  with  taste,  but  often  wiAout  re^rd  to  comfort,  for 
many  being  on  the  English  model,  they  are  ill  adapted  to 
the  anltryelimste.  Some  irf  their  roofe  are  tiled,  and  some 
flat-toraced  in  the  Orientsl  a^le.  The  port  of  Mahon  is  one 
of  the  best  in  the  Medttemnean,  or  (u  has  been  said)  in 
the  world,  as  a  large  fleet  of  Une^-battle  ships  may  ride 
within  it,  in  seven  or  dgfat  fethonu  water,  perfectly  shel- 
tered from  every  wind.  The  Spaniards  nave  a  sayings 
*  The  pwta  <tf  the  Meditemmean  ate  Jun^  July,  Amrust, 
and  Fbrt  Mahon:' 

'  IM  VMrtoi  M  IMttMnsM  m 
Jn^  XnUo,  A«iMts»  r  Phmd  UihoB.* 

Port  Mahon  alone  mode  the  pouession  of  Menorea  an 
object  of  contention  among  the  maritime  nations  of  Europe 
during  the  past  century  In  the  harbour  are  four  rocky 
ialets ;  on  one  atands  an  hospital,  on  another  a  quarantine 
eataUishmenb  on  a  third  a  maarettoh  and  on  the  fourth  an 
arsenal  with  naval  atonhonaeo— all  ereeted  by  tiie  Bnglish. 
At  a  sbOTt  distance  from  Mahon  stood  Fort  St  pEdlip^ 
femed  in  the  military  annals  of  the  last  century,  and  cmee  a 
league  in  cireumferenoe.  It  is  now  a  heap  of  ruins,  having 
been  blown  up  by  the  Spaniards  in  1803,  te  iwevent  ite 
being  used  by  the  English,  in  case  they  should  again  seise 
the  island. 

The  other  ports  of  Menorca  are,  Foraels,  a  well  sheltered 
bay.  capable  of  holding  a  large  fleet,  and  Adaya,  a  small 
harbour,  full  of  rocks  and  shoals,  and  only  entered  by  flsh- 
in^raft. 

Alhayor,  Heieadal,  and  Ferarias,  the  other  distriet-oqiitelB 
of  Menorea,  are  little  more  than  villagB^  and  eontain 
nothing  worthy  of  notice. 

Monte  Toro  is  in  the  form  of  a  eone^  with  a  fiat  snmmit 
which  is  occupied  by  an  Ai^nstin  omven^  to  which  pil- 

S images  are  often  made  by  the  natives  with  han  feet 
ount  St.  Agatha,  the  eminence  next  in  importance,  is  sup> 
posed  to  have  been  a  miliUry  post  in  the  time  of  the  Ro- 
mans, and  traces  of  a  Moorish  fortification  are  still  visible 
on  its  summit  Two  miles  south  of  Ciudadela  is  a  ourioua 
grotto,  called  '  La  Cava  Perella.*  full  of  stalactites  and  sta- 
lagmites ;  and  in  the  same  vicinity  is  another  cavern  eontsin- 
ing  a  pool  or  lake  of  salt-water. 

Menorca  is  not  rich  in  antiquitiea.  About  two  mOes  from 
Alhayor  is  a  rude  pyramidieal  ruin  of  Druidical  character 
ascribed  to  the  Pfacenicians.  tbe  earliest  colonists  of  the 
island ;  but  whether  it  be  temple,  tomb,  ca  watoh-tower  is 
yet  di^>uted.  Ponie,  Oteek,  Roman,  Gothic,  and  Arab 
coins  have  been  disoorcnd ;  together  with  small  stetues  of 
bronze,  vases,  lamps,  urns,  8co^  chiefly  of  Roman  origin. 

In  character  and  mannars,  the  Menorquines  resemme  the 
natives  of  Malltvca.  They  are  equally  attached  to  their 
native  soil,  and  to  their  onstoms  and  religion,  but  they  are 
less  indolent  and  more  enterprising.  Like  theMallorquine* 
they  are  proud,  boastflil,  and  iraaobl^  yet  todmarily  mild 
and  peaceable.  The  same  dress  and  language  are  common 
to  both. 

(Dameto  and  Mut,  Hittory  Oie  Balearie  Kingdom, 
Armstrong's  Hitfoty  qf  the  Island  Stinorea;  lAOorde^ 
Itiniraire  De$criptvdi>  fEtpagne;  St  Sauveur,  Tirwela 
through  the  Baiwric  and  Pithutuian  Itiandt.) 

MffNSTRUUM.  [SoLVXHT.] 

MENSURATION  is  the  name  given  to  a  branch  of  the 
sppUcattou  oi  arithmatie  to  geometry,  iriiieh  shows  how  to 
find  sny  dimenaion  of  a  figure,  or  ite  area,  or  sur&cs,  or 

solidity,'  &c,  by  means  of  tne  most  simple  measuremente 
which  the  case  will  admit  of  We  need  hardly  say  that  a 
complete  treatise  on  thia  science  would  mvolve  every  branch 
of  mathematical  science.  We  shall  in  this  article  collect 
the  most  important  rules,  the  method  of  using 
will  be  obvious  to  all  who  (tan  employ  the  trigone- 
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nettfai  tablH.  "By  tba  leo^b  of  a  Une  «e  mean  the 
number  of  linear  units  eonlained  in  it,  and  by  its  square 
and  eube  tfie  number  of  units  nuUipUed  by  itself  once  and 
twice. 

The  measurement  of  lent^hs  and  directions  resolves  itself 
Ibr  the  most  part  into  the  determination  of  a  side  or  ar^le 
of  a  triangle,  when  other  sides  or  angles  are  given.  Tne 
triangle  may  either  on  a  plane  or  on  a  sphere ;  but  we 
refer  the  latter  to  Sphere,  since  the  use  of  spherical  trigo- 
nometry can  only  be  well  explained  in  connection  with 
astronomy.  Let  a,  A,  e  be  the  sides  of  a  triangle,  and  A,  B, 
and  C  the  opposite  angles.  If  the  triangle  be  right  angled 
at  <^  we  hax9  the  following  formula  :— 

a=esinA=eoosB=dtanA=iootB 
A=sosinBs0co6A:satanBi=aootA 

a  a         b  b 

'^sinA^costii^sinB  ^  cos  A 

0=  a  =  «/(c+*.c-6)   6=  »/{c-^a.c  -  a) 

Tlie  preceding  formule  contain  the  solution  of  every  case 
of  rieht  angled  triangles. 
We  now  psBS  to  oblique  angled  triangles,  of  which  there 
.  are  four  cases. 

1.  Given  the  three  sides,  a,  h,  and  o,  to  find  the  angles. 
Let  the  perpendicular  let  fall  from  C  upon  the  longest  side 
e  divide  it  into  two  segments  a  and  J3  adjacent  to  a  and  and 
let  d  be  7a.  Then  the  equations 

(b~a)  (b-ha) 

P  +  a=c,  

c 

{in  which  0  a  is  easily  fbnnd  by  logarithms).  wiU  give 
0  and  a.  Then 


a 


^ 

eosAs^ 


C  «  180<  -  (A+B) 


Another  method  is  aa  Mlows.  Compute  H  from  the  fol 
lowing* 

M  M  „  M 

tanU«^rj   t»niB=>j::^  taniC=— ^ 

S.  Qiven  two  sides  a  and  b,  and  the  remaining  angle  C, 
required  e.  A,  and  B.  Firstly,  to  find  the  angles,  deter- 
mine 

4  (B+A)  from  4  (B+Al  =  iClSO-  -  C) 
b—a 

(B-A)  from  tan  *(B-A)  =  g^.oot  i  C 

Aa*(B+A)-i(B-A);  B  «  i(B+A)  +  t(B-A) 
sin  C       wn  C 
""*SrB  =  "shrA 
To  find  the  third  ude  without  the  aid  of  the  angles,  aasmqo 

^  ^  then  c  =  (0+6)  eoa  8 ; 


tanfKr: 


a+b 

^(a6).8sin^C 
a-b 


,  theno= 


a~b 

cos  9' 


3.  Given  a,  b,  and  the  angle  A,  to  find  the  rest : 

b  a  sin  C 

sin  B  a  -  sin  A,  C  =  1 W  -  (A+B),  c  = -^t^ 

4  Given  a,  and  two  of  the  angles,  to  find  the  rest  It  is 
unnecessary  to  distinguish  the  angles  given,  as  two  imme- 
diately detenmine  the  third. 

sin  B        sin  C 

Tho  araft  of  the  trlaugle  ii 

dAuoC    do  sin  A    ca  dnB   • — ,  ^ 

 ~ —  or  —  or  2 —  >/('••-«.*-*■*-•) 

The  perpendioulars  let  Ul  from  the  vertiots  A,  B,  and  C, 
upon  the  opposite  sides,  are  severaUj9V<'*t-a>f 
divided  by  a,  b,  and  c     ^   

Diam.  of  inscribed  elrele  Si/(<— a.«— e-f-*) 

0"        b  e 
Do.  of  rirennseribed  cirde  ■.-  rr  or        «  ".  '  w 
Bin  A    am  B    gin  C 

•  ThU  cmmalrat  idapMloB  of  »  wcll^koown  ftrank  k  tmad.  wt  htWlfi. 

ftar  tba  flnt  liiu  tn  PnAMorWmllwt'i  UUlTpnbUahsAwaltW  UtfinmHaaaX 
ThMMKU  ud  Pmmnla  (I^oofau,  1839). 


or  a6i;-r8V(«*s— a**— 0> 

Sqpnmti  of  c  made  by  perpendicular  from  (X 

C+o'-5«     .  *^+fi«-(i^ 
A4|acont  to  a.  ^ — ;  to6,  — • 

B^manta  of  By  line  biseoting  C, 

AC  Ac 
A4iteeottoc^j:p^;to*,^. 

it/'(aba.  #— e)  tab 


lino  binetuig  Oi 


eoaiC 


a+6  0  +  6 

Line  bisecting  e  =  i  V(2  s^+S  6*  -  d*). 

The  area  of  a  rectangle  (in  square  unitsX  and  that  of  • 
parallelogram,  is  the  product  or  the  units  in  the  base  and 
perpendicular  distance  of  the  opposite  sides.  .  But  if  two 
sides  only  be  parallel,  balfthesum  of  the  parallel  sides  must 
be  multiplied  by  the  perpendicular  distance  between  them. 
In  other  eases,  the  figure  must  be  measured  by  dividing  it  into 
triangles,  except  when  it  is  either  a  four-sided  figure  capable 
of  inscription  in  a  eirde,  or  a  regular  polygon.  Bvery  tri- 
angle is  half  of  the  reetangle  eontainad  by  any  one  of  ita 
sides,  and  the  perpendicular  let  fall  from  the  oppouie  Tertex. 

If  o,  A,  and  d  be  the  aides  of  a  foar-sided  flgnre  inscribed 
in  a  eirde,  and  *  their  half^nm,  the  area  is 

o.t— 4.*— c,«— rf). 
If  o  he  one  of  the  sides  of  a  regular  pol^n  of  n  aides, 
the  area  of  the  figure  and  the  diameters  of  the  circumscribed 
and  inscribed  circles  are  ^ 

—  oot        ^  o  4-  nn   — j.  and  «  +.  taa^—  J 

Tables  connected  with  this  subject  are  given  in  the 
article  Poltoonb,  Reoulab,  and  correspondmg  tables  for 
the  solids  in  Solids,  Regular.  For  the  method  of  mea- 
suring irregular  areas,  see  (juADRATtJBES,  Method  op. 

The  whole  of  the  measurement  of  the  circle  depends  upon 
the  ratio  of  the  circumference  to  the  diameter,  whicji  is  called 
ir,  and  is  3'  14IS927  very  nearly,  or  ?  roughly,  or  very 
nearly.  [Anolb.]  So  many  simple  derivations  from  this  num- 
ber are  practically  useful,  that  we  shall  give  a  table  of  them* 
accompanied  bv  their  logarithms,  first  giving  a  method  of 
multiplying  ana  dividing  by  t,  which  is  a  correction  of  the 
use  of  f .  To  multiply  by  w,  multiply  by  23  and  divide  by 
7 ;  from  the  result  take  one-eighth  <n  the  hundredth  part 
of  the  multiplicand  as  a  correction:  the  result  is  too  great 
only  by  about  its  300,000th  part.  To  divide  by  r,  multiply 
by  7,  aivide  by  1 1  and  2,  and  to  the  result  add  the  eighth 
part  of  the  thousandth  part  of  the  dividend;  thereaultiB 
too  small  by  very  nearly  its  100,000th  part. 

The  table  just  referred  to  is  as  follows : — 


Number. 

logarithm. 

w 

3' 1415927 

0-4971498 

w:8 

!• 570 7964 

01961190 

r:4 

'7853982 

9-8950899 

w:6 

•6235988 

9 '71189986 

w:8 

•3926991 

9-5940399 

ir:12 

*2fil7994 

9-4179686 

4ir:3 

4-1887902 

0-6220886 

2t 

6*2831863 

0*7981799 

4  V 

12-5663706 

1' 0992099 

l:6«' 

'01688686 

8'3275490 

•3183099 

9*5028601 

4:r 

1'87323»« 

0-1049101 

1:4a- 

0793775 

8-9007901 

n* 

9*8696044 

0-9942997 

1-7724539 

0-2485750 

1*4645919 

0-1657166 

-5641896 

9-7514251 

V(4:ir) 

1-1283792 

0-0524551 

V(1:4t) 

*  2820946 

9 '4503951 

1*2407010 

0-0936671 

V(3:4ir) 

'6203505 

9-7926371 

Hyp.  log. » 

1*1447299 

0-0587030 

To  find  the  circumftMnce  from  the  diameter,  mnltiplyby 
IF ;  to  find  the  diameter  from  the  circumfbrenee,  multiply  by 
1 :  IT ;  to  find  the  area  from  the  diameter,  multiply  the 
square  of  the  diameter  by  4 ;  to  And  the  area  from  tbe 
radius,  multiply  the  square  of  the  radius  by  to  find  the 
diameter  from  the  ares,  multiply  the  square  root  of  the 
area  by  ^(4-,);  to 
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multiply  the  square  of  the  drcomfSsrence  by  1 : 4  ir ;  to  find 
the  cireumfiBrenee  Arou  tbe  uet,  multiply  tvioe  the  stiuare 
root  of  the  area  by  »Jit ;  to  And  the  ordinate  perpendicular 
10  a  diameter,  take  the  aquar*  root  of  the  produet  of  the 
■Mnienta  into  which  it  divides  the  diameter. 

To  find  tbe  area  eontainad  between  two  oonoentrieeireles, 
multiply  the  produet  of  the  mm  and  diflteenee  of  the  radii 
by  w^. 

Tbe  era  of  a  circle  and  its  subtended  central  angle  are 
eonnecied  as  fbllowa:  the  are  which  is  equal  to  the  radius 
Mibtends  an  angle  of  57"  -  3  very  nearly ;  or  it  may  be  easily 
leraembered  as  97  dej^eei  and  <ArM-teaths  of  a  d^^rae. 
diminished  by  vm-faSrth  of  a  minute  and  one-^A  of  a 
•econd;  being  Vl"  \f  AAf*'%^  or  808M4''-8.  To  And  an 
ai^le  fiwu  ita  are  (the  radius  being  known),  multiply  tbe 
are  by  57*3,  and  divide  by  the  radius;  tberesult  is  too  great 
by  about  three-quarters  of  its  1 0.OOOih  part,  and  is  in  degrees 
and  decimalsof  a  di^ree.  To  find  the  arc  from  its  angle,  turn 
the  angle  into  degrees  and  decimals,  multiply  by  the  radius, 
and  divide  by  57*3 ;  the  result  is  now  too  small  by  about 
three-quarters  of  its  10,000th  part 

To  find  tbe  area  of  a  sector,  find  the  arc  (if  only  theangle 
be  giren),  and  multiply  it  by  half  the  radius.  To  And  the 
area  of  a  segment  contained  between  an  arc  and  a  chord, 
And  the  sector,  and  (Vom  it  subtract  the  triangle  formed  by 
the  tenniniU  radii  and  the  chord.  [Szoubnt-J 

To  And  the  length  of  an  arc,  when  the  radins  is  not 
known,  measure  tbe  chord  of  the  arc,  and  tbe  chord  of  its 
half;  from  eight  times  the  chord  of  tbe  half  subtract  tbe 
eb(Rd  «f  the  wbde,  end  take  one-third  of  the  remainder. 
For  an  are  not  exceeding  6U  degrees,  the  error  is  lees  than 
tbe  7000lh  part  of  the  whole. 

Tbe  preceding  are  the  principal  rules  of  mensUAttioQ,  of 
which  the  necessity  occurs  in  the  elementary  nuts  of  the 
subject :  those  which  reroun  are  conneoted  with  solid  geo- 
metry, ahd  the  most  essential  are  as  follows: — 

The  number  of  cubic  unitit  in  the  content  of  a  rectangular 
solid  (or  parallelepiped ;  there  is  no  shorter  term  fbr  this 
most  elementary  form  of  solid  figures)  is  the  product  of  the 
number  of  linear  units  in  its  three  adjacent  sides.  The 
content  of  a  prism  or  cylinder  is  the  product  of  the  number 
of  square  units  in  its  base  and  the  number  of  linear  units 
in  its  altitude.  The  content  of  a  pyramid  or  cone  is  one- 
^ird  «f  tbe  base  multiplied  \n  the  altitude.  The  surftees 
of  a  in-ism  or  pyramid  must  be  fbund  by  computing  those 
of  their  seraral  ftees.  Tbe  surfkce  of  a  common  cylinder 
(not  including  tbe  bases)  or  of  a  right  prism  is  the  circum- 
ference of  tbe  case  multiplied  by  the  altitude;  thatof  acom- 
moQ  cone  is  half  the  product  of  tbe  circumference  of  the 
base  and  the  slant  side. 

Tbe  following  formula  relate  to  the  sphere.  To  And  the 
stirfaee  from  the  radios,  multiply  the  square  of  the  radius 
by  4  or  the  square  of  tbe  diameter  by  «■ ;  to  find  the 
content  from  the  radius,  multiply  the  cube  of  the  radius 
by  4  «■ :  3,  or  the  cube  of  the  diameter  by  ir :  A  ;  to  And  the 
radius  flrom  tbe  surface,  multiply  the  square  root  of  the  sur- 
&ce  by  V(l  :4)r),  to  And  tbe  diameter,  multiply  the  square 
root  of  the  sur&M  by  V(l :  ir) ;  to  find  the  radius  from  the 
content,  multiply  the  cube  root  of  the  content  br  V(3 :  4ir) ; 
to  find  the  diameter,  multiply  the  enbe  root  of 'the  content 
by  : ;  f 0  find  the  surmce  ftom  the  content,  multiply 
the  cube  root  of  the  square  of  six  times  the  content  by  y*, 
to  fine  tbe  content  from  the  snr&ce,  multiply  the  square  root 
of  tbe  cube  of  the  surftce  by  1 ;  6  ijic.  [where.] 

For  other  formulte  and  methods,  the  detached  articles  on 
the  different  subjects  may  be  consulted;  or  Hutton's  or 
Botinycastle's  elementary  works  on  mensuration. 

MENTHA  PIPERITA  (Peppermint),  a  plant  common 
in  tnanyparts  of  Britain,  but  cultivated  for  medical  pur- 
poses. The  dried  plant,  which  is  more  powerful  than  the 
fivsh,  is  of  a  lively  green,  with  a  peculiar  aromatic  odour, 
and  a  pleasant  camphor-like  taste,  at  first  burning,  but  at 
last  causing  an  enduring  sensation  of  cold  in  the  mouth. 
Tbe  dried  lierb  is  used  for  the  preparation  of  a  distilled 
water,  and  of  a  volatile  oil,  tkom  tthich  oil  spirits  or  essence 
of  peppermint  is  prepared.  Of  the  oil  three  varieties  occur 
in  commerce,  tbe  Oarman,  English,  and  American.  Twenty 
pounds  of  the  herb  yield  from  four  to  six  drachms;  but  ^f 
the  dowers  be  also  distilled,  the  same  weight  will  yield  fbur 
onnees.  It  Is  often  adulterated  with  oil  of  turpentine,  oil 
of  marjoram,  and  absolute  alcohol.  When  pure  it  is  of  a 
whitish  yellow,  yellow,  or  even  green  eolonr ;  odour  very 
strong,  taste  buroing.  cliUphor-Itke,  eausing  a  sense  of 


ooldness  in  the  month.   Tbe  oil  is  at  flni  limpid,  but 

becomes  thicker,  like  a  fixed  oil.  European  oil  aoes  not 
deposit  a  stearopten,  but  the  American  easily  forms  long 
c-olourless  four-sided  prisms,  which  possess  tbe  odour  of  the 
oil.  The  American  oil  is  more  si^uble  in  alcohol  than  the 
(Sermao;  specific  gravity  0  92,  hut  when  rectified  0*90. 
Tbe  action  on  the  human  system  of  any  of  the  preparations 
of  mint  is  stimulant  and  antispasmodic.  The  nil  is  used  to 
be  added  to  drastic  or  griping  purgatives,  and  In  other 
cases.  It  proved  of  considerable  utility  in  bringing  about 
reaction  in  the  collapsed  stage  of  Asiatic  cholera. 

MENTHA  PULE'GIUM  (Pennyroyal),  an  indigenous 
species  of  tfiint,  smaller  than  most  of  the  others,  and  of 
which  the  entire  herb,  except  the  root,  is  o^cinal.  The 
odour  is  strong  and  peculiany  aromatio;  taste  herbaceous 
and  bitterish.  It  has  a  stimulant  and  antispasmodic  pro- 
perty, similar  to  most  mints,  but  is  supposed  to  possess  also 
a  specific  power  over  the  uterus,  which  has  been  much 
ovOT-estimated.  A  distilled  water,  a  spirit,  and  volatile  ofl 
are  prepared  from  it,  as  from  the  preceding  species. 

MENTHA  Vl'RIDlS  (Spearmint),  a  plant  of  Britain, 
very  much  resembling  M.  piperita;  the  colour  however  is 
of  a  deep  green.  It  is  al&o  frequently  confounded  with  M. 
crispa,  than  which  It  has  a  stronger  and  more  agreeable 
odour,  but  weaker  than  peppermint.  It  has  not  the  aro- 
matic odour  of  that  plant,  nor  does  it  leave  the  sense  of 
coolness  In  the  mouth.  From  It  are  prepared  a  distilled 
water,  a  spirit  and  a  Tolatile  oil,  which  are  used  as  the 
former. 

MENTZ.  [Maiw*.! 

MENU.  rMAirn.) 

MENU'RA. 

MENYANTHES  TRIFOLIATA  (officinal  part,  the 
leaves),  a  plant  common  in  our  bogs,  and  hence  called  bog- 
bean,  as  its  leaves  resemble  tbe  common  bean.  The  leaTes 
are  ternate,  petiolate.  and  e\'en  when  dried  have  a  Ane  green 
oolour,  but  are  without  odour ;  tfaey  possess  an  enduring 
bitter  taste.  One  hundred  parts  of  the  freah  herb  dry  into 
thirty-nine;  ten  pounds  of  the  dried  plant  yield  two  pounds 
and  three-quarters  of  extracL  It  contains  an  extractive 
(Menyanthin),  which  Brandes  says  forms  a  white,  traospar 
rent,  and,  when  highly  dried,  pulverisable  mass  of  an  intense 
degree  of  bitterness.  Troommsdorff  says  he  obtained  a  yel- 
lowish brown,  clear,  very  viscid,  not  pulverisable,  bitter 
extract 

It  is  a  tonic  and  febrifiige  medicine  of  tmdoubted  efBoaey, 
but  greatly  neglected  in  the  treatment  of  disease.  1^ 
chief  use  said  to  be  made  of  tbe  large  quantity  annually 
collected  is  to  substitute  it  for  hops  in  brewing,  a  proceeding 
which  is  both  illegal  and  detrimcDtal  to  the  beer,  since, 
though  bitter,  it  does  not  possess  the  aromatio  quality  of 
tbe  hop. 

MENZA'LBH,  LAKE.  [EoypT.] 
MENZIKOFF.  PRINCE.  [Petkh ths  GaKAT.] 
MBPHITES.   [BADGEit,  vol.  iii.,  p.  262:  Skune.1 
MEPHITIC  AIR.  [CiUiBoNic  Acid.] 
MEQUINEZ.  [Marocco.] 
MER.   CLoiR  BT  Ohbr.] 

MERCAPTAN,  a  compound  of  hydrogen,  carbon,  and 
sulphur,  diBOOvered  by  Zeise,  and  so  called  from  its  energetic 
action  on  binoxide  of  merctiry  (corpus  mereurivm  eaptatW). 
It  is  prepared  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  sulpbovinate  of 
barytes  and  a  strong  solution  of  protosulphuret  of  barium. 
A  volatile  liquid  and  water  pass  over  into  the  receiver, 
while  sulphate  of  barytes  remains  in  the  retort ;  the  ethereal 

Sroduct  floats  on  tbe  water,  and  when  removed  and  care- 
illy  distilled,  it  separates  into  thionio  mther  and  mercaptan, 
the  properties  of  which  are,  that  it  is  a  colourless  liquid, 
has  a  penetrating  alliaceous  smell,  and  a  peculiar  Swedish 
taste ;  its  specific  gravity  is  0-842 ,  it  boils  at  1 44°,  and  re- 
mains fluid  at  8°.  Water  dissolves  it  sparingly,  but  miher 
and  alcohol  unite  with  it  in  all  proportions ;  it  has  no  action 
on  litmus  paper.  Acetate  of  lead,  but  not  nitrate  of  lead, 
gives  a  plentiful  yellow  colour  in  the  solutions  of  mercap- 
tan. When  added  to  binoxide  of  mercmy,  energetic  action 
ensues,  water  is  geneiated,  and  a  oolourless  crystalline 
compound  is  fbrmed ;  with  bichloride  of  muenry  a  similar 
product  is  obtained,  attended  with  the  fiamation  of  hydro- 
chloric acid.  ' 

Aeooidii^  to  Zeise,  the  ultimate  eompodtloa  of  mnckp- 
tan  is— 
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9ix  equmlents  of  hydrogen  .  «  • 
Four  equinlenti  of  carbon  .  .  S4 
Two  eqninleiits  of  Bulphnr     ,    .  39 

Equirtlent   ...  63 

He  however  coiuidera  it  as  a  hydruret  of  a  compound 
base  which  be  calls  mercaptuTit,  presumed  to  consist  of  five 
equivalents  of  hydrogen  9,  four  equivalents  of  carbon  24, 
and  tvo  equivalents  of  sulphur  32  s  61. 

When  mercaptan  is  made  to  act  upon  potassium,  mercap 
tidt  of  potassium  is  formed,  and  one  equivalent  of  hydrogen 
is  evolved;  tlw  constitution  therufore  of  mercaptum  and 
mercaptan  is  analogous  to  that  of  oyant^n  and  nydnx^a- 
nic  acid. 

MERCATOK,  GERARD  (whose  real  name  was  Kauff- 
man,  of  which  Mercaior  is  the  Latin  equivalentX  was  bom 
at  Rupelmonde  in  East  Flanders,  in  the  year  1S12.  He 
applied  himself  with  great  industry  to  the  sciences  of  geo- 
craphy  and  mathematics,  and  was  patronisad  by  the  empenv 
Clmrles  V.,  and  appointed,  in  1959,  Gosmographer  to  the 
duke  of  Juliers.  He  gave  his  name  to  the  method  of  geo- 
graphical projection  now  usually  employed  in  the  construc- 
tion of  nauti^  maps,  in  consei^uence  of  his  having  first 
represented  the  meridians  by  equultstant  parallel  lines,  and 
the  parallels  of  latitude  by  straight  lines  at  right  angles  to 
the  meridian,  but  he  did  not  know  the  distance  which 
ought  to  separate  these  parallels.  Nicholas  Mercator  is 
saia  to  have  discovered  the  law  which  regulates  these  dis- 
tances; but  the  English  matbematiciaas  having  refused  to 
pay  for  the  promulgation  of  his  discovery  by  accepting  a 
pecuniary  challenge  which  he  is  said  to  have  proposed  to 
them,  he  died  without  communicating  it  even  to  nis  friends. 
The  ctedit  of  first  invest^ting  the  principles  of  that  pro- 
jection, uid  applying  them  to  the  ptuposes  of  navigation, 
appears  to  be  due  to  Edward'Wnght.  Gerard  Mercator  died 
at  Doesburi^  Dec.  2, 1S94.  His  published  works  are  enti- 
tled '  De  Usu  Annuli  Astronomiei,'  Louvain,  1532 ;  '  Chro- 
nologia,*  Cologne,  1 S68,  foL ;  *  Tabulse  G«(«raphica,'  Cologne, 
1578,  fol.;  'Harmonia  Evangelistarum/  Doesbnrg,  1592, 
4to.  His  mapa  were  oollectecf  in  one  volume, 4to.,  in  1594; 
and  another  edition  was  published  in  1633,  containing  156 
maps. 

iH\MarC%MathematicxU  Dictionary;  Montuola, ^t«<otr« 
dea  Math&matiqueM ;  Robertson's  Diaaertation  on  the  Rite 
and  Progreii  of  Navigation.) 

MERCATOR,  NICHOLAS  (whose  real  name  wasNicbo- 
las  Kauffman),  was  born  at  Holstein,  in  Denmark,  in  1640. 
At  an  early  age  he  was  enga^  in  a  correspondence  with 
some  of  the  prinripal  geometneians  of  Denmark,  Italy,  and 
England. '  In  1660  he  came  to  England ;  and  shortly  after 
the  formation  of  the  Royal  Society,  he  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  that  body.  The  date  of  his  death  is  uncertain.  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Hutton,  it  took  place  in  England  in  the 
year  1690  (.MathematiaU  TVactt),  or  in  1694  (Mathematical 
Dictionary) ;  but,  according  to  Weiss  (Bio^.  Vtdvert.y,  be 
died  at  Paris,  February,  168?.  The  reputation  of  Mercator 
rests  principally  upon  a  method,  of  which  he  was  the  author, 
whereby  the  area  of  the  spaces  comprised  between  the  hy- 
perbola and  its  asymptote  may  be  determined  arithmeti- 
cally to  any  d^ree  of  approximation  required ;  and  ..pon 
the  application  of  this  method  to  the  construction  of  log- 
arithmic tables.    It  had  been  shown,  as  early,  as  the 

Sar  1647,  by  Gregmy  St  Vincent,  and  subsequently  by 
ersenne,  tlwt  ibwe  areas,  if  they  could  be  computed, 
would  give  the  togarithms  of  the  corresponding  absdssas 
measured  along  the  asymptote.  [Logautbhs.]  It  was 
also  known  that  in  the  equilateraT  hyperbola  whose  semi- 
axis  M  V2,  the  relation  between  the  ordinate  and  abscissa 

was  expressed  by  the  equation  y  =  t\-\\  and  Wallis  had 

shown  in  his  '  Arithmetica  Inflnitorum,'  publisbed  in  1655, 
that  if  the  equation  of  a  curve  be  represented  by  y  =  I  + 
£  -I-  z*  -|-  X*  4- >        its  area  would  be  oorrectiy  expressed 
a»  . 

by  the  infinite  series  +  ^  +,  &o.  Wallis  however, 

although  his  attention  had  been  particularly  directed  to 
the  sul^eet,  did  not  observe  the  almost  obvious  analogy 
between  the  equations  y  =  1  +  ^  +  ^  +»  &c.,  and  y  =s 

•^^«»lieooaldaQtlk»veftiled  to  do,b«4     chanced  to 


perfbrm  the  simple  division  indicatod  by  the  fraction  Y^g* 

fbr  he  would  then  have  seen  that  the  lifter  equatioo  was 
identical  with  yssi +  flea  MereaSor per^ 

formed  this  division,  and  moreover  deacrilMS  the  serenl 
steps  of  the  operati(m  mth  such  minuteneH,  that  one  ni^ht 
almost  suppose  it  to  have  been  the  first  operation  of  the  kind 
that  had  at  that  time  been  effaeted.  He  thm  proceeded  to 
determine  the  required  area,  by  considering  it  made  up  of  a 
number  of  cvdinates  very  near  to  each  other,  which  method 
Kepler  had  previously  employed  in  approximating  to  the 
area  of  a  planet's  orbit,  and  in  this  way  he  correctiy  inferred 
tliat  the  area  oorresponding  to  the  abseisia  1  +  x.  that  is, 

thebyperbolielogarithmof  1+^wasx---  +—-,  &c. 

8  3 

These  investigations  were  published  by  Meieator  in  1668, 
in  a  work  «ktitled  *  Lt^aritnmoteehnia,  nve  methodos  con- 
stroendi  lo^atiUimoi  nova,  aocorata  et  &dlis,*4to.,  Lon- 
don. Wallis,  who  soon  improved  upon  this  method,  says, 
when  speaking  of  the  work  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Ltvd 
Viscount  Brounker, '  With  this  book,  which  has  just  apn 

fared,  I  was  so  much  pleased,  that  I  could  not  quit  it  until 
had  completed  its  periuaL  The  doctrine  by  which  the 
logarithms  may  be  expeditiously  constructed  is  perspicuously 
and  ingeniously  treated.*  TVoni.,  1668.) 

Mercator  has  been  charged  with  dishonourably  appro- 
priating  the  discoveries  of  others,  and  with  meanly  with- 
holding the  publication  of  some  which  really  belonged  to 
him.  ^Mkbcatob,  Gsrabd.]  In  the  *  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions fbr  1670,  there  is  a  paper  by  him,  entitled  *  Con- 
siderations concerning  the  Geometric  and  Direct  Method  of 
S^iw  Gassini  for  finding  the  Apogees.  Excentricities,  and 
Anomalies  of  tlie  Fluiets/ besides  which  he  has  left  the  fol- 
lowing w(^ks: — '(^osmoaraphLE,'  Daniig,  1651, 12mo;  'Ra- 
tiones  Uathematica  subductae,' Copen^  1653,  4to.;  '  De 
Emendatioiie  Annufi  diatriba  duso,  quibus  exponuntur  et 
demonstrantur  C^di  Solis  et  Lunee,'  4to. ;  '  Hypothesis  Aa- 
tronomica  nova  et  consensus  ejus  cum  observationibus,* 
Lend.,  1664.  foL ;  '  Inititutionum  Astronomicarum  libri 
duc'Lond.,  1676,  Svo.;  ' Enolidts  Elementa Oeometrioa,* 
Lond.,  1678,  12mo. 

(Hutton's  MathemaiictU  TVoeto;  Uontuda,  Hitt.  du 
Mathem.;  Biog.  Univ.) 

MERC^ATOR'S  PROJECTION.  It  U  our  object  in 
this  article  to  endeavour  to  describe  tbe  projectitm,  the  use 
of  which  constitutes  tbe  principal  differoioe  between  the 
methods  of  travelling  by  land  and  by  sea,  in  such  a  manner 
as  rather  to  gtva  inform^n  to  the  landsman  than  the 
rules  by  which  tbe  mariner  is  guided.  Piriiapa  there  is  no 
point  of  navigation  on  which  a  person  who  is  neither  s  sea- 
man not  a  mathematician  has  so  little  chance  of  gaining 
anyinf<Hination  from  popular  works. 

We  diall  suppose  the  ship  a  mathematical  point  in  com- 
parison with  the  earth,  and  imagine  the  whole  of  the  latter 
to  be  covered  by  sea.  Also  let  the  ship  be  always  sailing 
before  the  wind,  and  no  allowance  for  leeway  or  currents  to 
be  necessary.  Throw  out  also  the  \-ariatioQ  of  the  compass, 
'  that  is,  suppose  the  needle  always  to  point  due  north. 

A  ship  thus  circumstanced,  if  it  should  continue  suling 
due  north,  would  in  time  reach  the  north  pole  on  a  meridian 
circle  of  the  sphere,  on  which,  if  it  still  kept  its  course,  it 
would  proceed  due  south,  and  would  at  last  reach  the  south 
pole :  sneh  a  ship  would  never  change  its  longitude,  except 
at  the  moment  of  passing  either  p^e,  when  the  longitude 
would  alter  at  once  by  180  degrees.  If  however  the  vessel 
sailed  continuaHy  due  east  or  due  west,  it  would  sail  upon  a 
small  circle  of  the  sphere,  being  always  at  the  same  distance 
fVom  the  pole,  and  always  in  the  same  latitude.  In  tbe 
first  case  the  differences  of  latitude  would  give  the  distances 
sailed  over,  at  the  rate  of  60  nautical  miles  to  a  degree ;  in 
the  second  case,  tbe  differences  of  longitude,  reduced  in  the 
same  way,  and  the  results  multiplied  by  the  ooaine  of  tbe 
latitude,  would  serve  the  same  purpose. 

But  suppose  that  the  vessel  took  an  intermediate  course, 
say  north-east.  It  would  not  sail  on  any  circle  of  the  sphere, 
great  or  small ;  fbr  by  hypothesis  the  line  of  the  course  is 
always  making  an  angle  of  45  d^tees  with  the  meridian ; 
and  there  is  no  drde  (unlets  it  be  tbe  meridian  itself  or  a 
I»ralld  of  latitude,  Uie  equator  induded)  which  always 
makes  the  same  angle  with  the  maridian-  Neither  could 
the  vesMl,  keeping  such  a  coun&naoh  the  iwle ;  fac  at 
tbe  moment  wh^n  it  ^e^BskOOM«@«  ih»U), 
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I  by  liypotiiMii  it  ii  ilmyi  ailmg  north  tut.  The 
ftet  ia.  thttt  a  eurra  vhieh  m*kM  equal  angles  with  all  me- 
lidiens  must  be  a  spirBl  vhich  approaches  the  pole,  en- 
eireling  it  vith  an  infinite  number  of  folds,  but  never  te- 
tnally  reafshing  it,  as  in  the  foUowins  disgram.  in  vbieh  the 
curve  1 .  G;  2. 3, 4,  Sec.,  is  that  on  irtiion  a  uip  would  sail  from 
1  towards  the  north  pole  on  aoourse  east-north-east,  and  the 
oom  1, 5,6*7*  8t&c^ie  that  of  a  oourse  west-south-west  towards 
the  aoDth  pole.  The  dotted  part  of  tin  tgan  is  supposed 
to  be  OD  to*  othar.  or  the  iunnble,  aide  of  the  aphoe.  A 
ahq^ntfingftntAtoBoTer  AGB^kMnaawoonne;  but 
«m  ittosaflomtha  giMtoinde  ADB»tlieeoiineninst 
bo  pafpatnally  altering; 


The  spiral  ACB  u  the  only  one  on  whidi  a  ship  sboold 
tail  diraetly  from  A  to  B,  though  there  is  an  inflnite  num- 
ber cf  aueh  corves  which  pass  through  both  A  and  B,  the 
Foaaon  being,  that  in  ave^  other  spiral  except  A  B  one  or 
more  complete  eirenits  in  longitude  must  be  made,  and  the 
dnp  wonU  oome  again  to  the  meridian  paasii^  through  A 
before  it  reaches  B.   In  the  same  manner  a  spiral  might  be 


found,  passing  thiou^  A  and  B,  which  euts  the  meridian 
of  A  five  hundred  timea  before  it  passes  throt^h  B.  Of 
oourse  the  shortest  course  is  always  inferred ;  and  it  is  the 
object  of  Mereator*8  projeotioo  to  lay  down  such  a  map  of 
the  world  that  the  streignt  line  joining  two  points  shall  be 
the  map  of  the  course  which  must  be  followed  in  order  to 
sail  from  one  to  the  other  in  the  most  direct  mannw, 
consistently  with  always  keeping  the  same  point  oC  the 
compass. 

The  spinOs  above  deaeribed  are  called  loxodnnnin  spirals, 
or  rhnnib  Itnea,  and  under  the  latter  term  their  uatbemati- 
oal  properties  are  explained.  Our  preaent  otgeet  is  to 
turn  the  globe  into  me  of  Uuoator's  mapa,  a  a  maimer 
which  will  give  the  unmathematieal  reader  aome  idea  of 
its  construction.  Fbr  this  purpose  suppnse  the  map  of  the 
world  to  be  painted  on  the  i^Iom,  and  let  the  gtobe  be  made 
of  a  thin  and  very  elastic  material.  Lbt  the  elaatiei^  al 
this  material  increase  as  we  go  towards  either  pole^  and  so 
rapidly  that  it  becomes  as  great  as  we  please  at  and  near 
the  poles.  Let  the  equator  E  Q  be  immoveably  eoonecled 
with  the  internal  centre  (supposed  fixed)  of  the  globe.  If 
then  the  north  and  south  poles  be  pulled  away  from  the 
equator,  the  thin  membrane  of  the  sphere  will  be  extended ; 
and  if  the  puU  be  oontinuod  until  the  poles  are  sufficiently 
distant,  a  large  portion  of  the  si^ere  on  each  side  of  the 
equator  will  aaanme  a  eylindrioal  form,  or  one  nearly  c^lin- 
dneal ;  and  the  0Mrter  elasticity  the  upper  parts  win 
cause  the  small  mda  of  the  difiiarent  spirals  to  be  much 
more  racteitded  than  the  lar^r  raea,  so  as  to  become  equal 
to  them.  Let  the  mathematical  hypothesis  implied  in  the 
peceding  be  carried  to  ita  extreme  limit,  that  is,  let  the  poles 
ho  pulled  to  an  inflnite  distance ;  and  let  the  law  of  the 
elasticity  be  such,  that  the  several  loxodromic  spirals  shall 
have  piecisely  similar  successive  folds  on  the  resulting  cy- 
linder, that  is,  let  them  take  a  r^nlarserew-like  form.  The 
meridians  will  then  all  beoome  straight  lines  parallel  to 
one  another;  and  if  the  membrane  be  then  fixed  in  ita  cy- 
lindrical shajw,  that  is,  if  it  kae  its  ehsticity,  and  if  ooe  of 
the  meridians  be  slit  all  the  way  down,  and  the  eyUnder 
unrolled  into  a  plan^  m  shall  nave  before  us  Hercatu-'s 
ivqjection.  aaabowta  in  the  following  diagram.  Iliedwreet 
of  longitude  remain  averywhere  the  same,  thooe  rflantude 
increase  sensibly.  The  map  goea  up  to  8ff"  of  latitnde^  and 
any  part  ci  the  remainine  10"  might  be  drawn;  bnt  no 
space  would  be  sufficient  for  the  whole  of  the  remainder. 
Any  two  points,  A  and  B,  bemg  giveu,  the  line  A  B  joining 
them  points  out,  on  the  supposition  that  ail  the  meridians 
look  towarda  the  north,  the  most  direct  course  on  which  a 
ship  can  sail  from  one  to  the  other :  if  a  compass  were  phioed 
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•t  At  thea  A  B  would  ihow,  AK  beiog  the  north  direction, 
the  point  of  the  oontpaw  on  which  to  steeK  ApaiD,  from 
G  to  D  the  moKt  direct  course  ii  oq  the  dark  line  C  D ;  but 
C  E.  E  D,  is  another  way  of  coming  to  the  lame  point.  Ii 
miut  be  remembered  thu  the  extreme  lines  on  the  rifthtand 
left  represent  the  same  meridian,  as  they  oundded  beftnv 
the  cylinder  was  divided  for  the  purpose  of  being  unralled. 

It  thus  appears  that  we  have  a  map  on  whidi  the  sailing 
course  between  any  two  places  is  found  by  simply  drawing 
a  right  line.  Another  adTaniage,  depending  upon  the  na- 
tifre  of  the  rhumb  line  however,  and  not  on  the  projection, 
is  the  simplioity  of  the  rule  by  wliieh  the  distanoe  sailed 
can  be  determined.   This  ii  pointed  out  in  Rbuvb-Linb. 

The  preceding  la  Mercator's  projection  of  the  whole  360 
degrees  of  longitude  up  to  80  degrees  of  latitude.  A  chart, 
Rs  in  other  cases,  is  ft  part  of  the  prcjeetion.  enlarged  to 
a  convenient  nize. 

MERCENA'RIA.  Schumacher's  name  for  the  Vertiu 
mercenaria  of. authors,  which  passu  current  as  money, 
under  (he  name  of  Wampum,  among  the  Indians  of  Norui 
America.  [Venerida] 

MERCIA.  [ENOLAifal 

MERCURY,  or  QUICKSlLyBR.  This  mMal,  which 
poseeisos  tiM  remarkable  property  of  being  flnid  at  usual 
tunperatnrea,  hat  been  known  fnm  the  remotest  ages. 

Alibough  it  is  met  with  in  very  lai^  ouantity,  yet  the 
mines  occur  in  comparatively  few  places :  tnose  of  Almaden 
in  Spain,  and  Idria  in  Oafniola,  are  the  most  important. 
There  are  however  mines  of  this  metal  in  Hungary,  Transyl- 
vania, and  the  district  of  Deux  Fonts  in  Qermany.  Mer- 
cury has  been  obtained  for  a  very  long  time  in  China  and 
Japan,  and  although  the  amount  of  the  produce  is  unknown, 
there  is  every  rea»on  to  think  it  is  comideiablej  it  ia  also 
found  at  Huancavelica  in  Peru< 

Mercury  is  always  obtained  from  cinnabar,  which  ii  a 
bisulphuret  of  the  metal;  it  ia  found  in  the  ted-aandstone 
aieociated  with  coal  at  Almaden ;  sometimee,  as  in  the  district 
of  Deux  Fonts,  the  etnnftbar  occurs  in  the  subordinate  por- 
phyries ;  and  at  Idria  it  is  found  in  the  subordinate  bitu- 
minoos  lehial,  but  rarely  In  limestone  iiseU. 

The  oinnahar  wtiich  is  found  in  coa^^andstone  is  often 
accompanied  with  argilhioeoUs  and  biiumtnoua  aehist, 
and  imprinted  with  fishes  and  plants ;  often  with  eorobueti- 
ble  fossils,  and  sometimes  even  intimately  mixed  with  coal. 

Fliny  states  (xxxiii.  7)  that  Callias,  an  Albanian,  disco- 
vered the  preparation  of  vermilion,  or  cinnabar,  b-c  60S.  He 
also  mentions  the  mines  of  Almaden  [Alhadbk]  as  pro- 
ducing in  his  time  10,000  Roman  pounds  annually;  but 
this  was  not  the  amount  which  the  mines  could  have  pro- 
duced, for  the  supply  was  purposely  limited.  Le  Play,  a 
French  ^locistr  whio  visited  Almaden  in  1483i  describes 
the  minesss  being  richer  than  at  any  former  period,  fur 
nishing  annually  nearly  2,244,000  pounds  of  mercury. 
About  700  workmen  are  employed  undei^round,  and  200 
in  the  opoattons  connected  with  Uie  extraction  of  the  metal 
from  the  ore  at  the  surfoce. 

Formeily  mercury  was  imported  in  packages  of  fifty  or 
sixty  pounds  weight ;  the  metal  was  poured  into  a  fresh 
sheep-skin,  ftom  which  the  wool  wan  taken  off,  the  ends 
were  tied  tight,  and  the  sort  of  bag  thus  made  was  enclosed 
in  a  second  skin,  and  that  in  a  thinl,  and  three  or  four  bags 
were  packed  in  close  barrels.  Of  late  years  however  mer- 
cury has  been  brought  to  this  oountry  in  wrought-iron  bottles. 

Various  processes  are  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  separat- 
ing the  mercury  from  the  ore,  all  of  which  depend  upon 
the  volatility  of  the  metal,  its  conversion  into  vapour  in  dis- 
tilling vessels  or  retorts,  and  it*  eondenaation  1^  oi4d.  In 
order  to  separate  the  sulphur  from  the  metal,  either  iron  or 
lima  may  be  employed ;  the  first  forms  sulphuret  of  iron, 
and  the  latter  of  calcium,  with  the  sulphur,  and  the  metal 
is  thus  set  free,  volatilized,  and  condensed.  The  retorts  em- 
ploved  are  made  of  cast  or  sheet  iron,  or  earthenware. 

According  to  Dumas  the  following  mines  yield  annu- 
ally the  annexed  number  of  quintals  of  mercury  (a  quintal 
is  108  lbs.  avoirdupois  nearly):— 

Atmadea  .  .  25,000  to  32,U0O 
Idria  .  .  .  6,000  10.000 
Hungary  1 
Transylvania  ) 

Deux  Fonts  400  500 

PalatiAate  .       .  180  300 

Huancaveliea     ,       8.000  3,000 


700 


700 


35.280 


46.400 


We  may  perhaps  reokon  the  average  at  about  SOOO  tone. 

The  properties  of  mercury  are,  that  it  is  fluid,  of  a  silvery 
white  cc^our,  and  poseessei)  a  high  degree  of  lustre ;  it  it 
inodorous,  tasteless,  unacted  upon  or  very  slightly  by  «xp(^ 
sure  to  air  at  oommott  temperatures,  and  not  at  all  by  wu«b 
at  any  temperatut*.  The  specific  gravity  of  mnnniry  is 
about  13-668.  It  boiU  at  670° ;  the  density  of  its  vapour  a 
6'976 ;  and  yet,  as  shown  by  Friestley,  it  vaporises  at  common 
taaperaturea*  and  Faraday  has  oonflrned  the  observatioit 
At  40"  below  Zero,  nerounr  becomes  solid,  crystallizes  in 
oetohedrons,  and  gives  a  dull  sound  like  lead ;  at  the  mo- 
ment of  congelation  it  contracts  eensidcrably ;  for  while  its 
density  at  47°  is  13*545,  thUof  froxeo  meroury  ia  15'612; 
when  in  thia  state  it  is  malleable,  and  nuy  m  cut  with  a 
knife. 

Herr>ury  is  a  good  conductor  of  electricity  and  of  heat, 
but  its  capacity  for  heat  is  extremely  small ;  it  expands  uni- 
formly at  all  temperatures  between  its  boding  and  freezing 
points.  When  mercury  is  pure  it  assumes  the  spherical 
form  in  small  portions,  but  when  it  cMitains  other  metals, 
it  forms  into  long  strim ;  a  very  minute  admixture  is  suffi- 
cient to  produce  this  effect;  when  thus  impure  it  must  he 
suUeeted  to  distillation,  br  which  the  mercury  is  volatiliied, 
and  the  metals  mixed  with  it  remain;  or  it  may  be  purified 
to  ft  considerable  extent  from  the  mote  oxidisable  metals  by 
agitation  with  dilute  nitric  acid. 

Orbs  of  Mbrcurt. — Naiiva  Mereury.—Thi*  oeeurs  in 
but  few  places,  and  is  met  with  in  small  cracks  or  crevices  of 
the  roctu  in  which  the  common  ore  occurs,  and  is  frequently 
accompanied  by  red  silver. 

The  principal  localities  are  Almaden  in  Spain,  and  Idria 
in  Camiola ;  some  is  also  met  with  in  the  Palatinate. 

Chloride  (if  Mercury  iHom  Mercury ;  Baumerite;  Mu- 
riate qf  Mercury)  occurs  crystallised  and  in  tuberculor 
crusts.  Primary  form  a  square  prism.  Cleavage  parallel 
to  the  lateral  foees  and  the  diagonal  planes  of  the  primary 
form ;  the  latter  are  the  more  brilliant.  Fracture  eonchoi- 
dal.  Hardness  I'O  to  2'&.  Readily  scratched  with  the 
knifb.  Colour  pearl  grey,  or  yellowish  gi^.  Lustre 
adamantine.   Translucent   Speeiflo  gravity  6*482. 

Heated  by  the  blow-pip^  it  is  ehtirely  vdatflixed,  and  it 
yields  by  analysis 

Chlorine  14-89 
Mercifty  85*11 

100* 

Occurs  prineip«ll)[  at  Motehelandsberg  in  Deux  Pontt* 
but  is  also  met  with  in  Spain.  Bohemia,  and  the  Palatinate. 

Cinnabar;  Vermilion;  Bitulphuret  qf  Merctay. — Thir 
is  the  common  ore  of  the  metal.  Occurs  crystallized  and 
massive.  Piimary  form  of  the  crystal  an  acute  rhomboid. 
Cleavage  easy,  parallel  to  the  latend  foees  of  a  regular  hex- 
hedral  prbm.  Fradture  oonchpidal.  Hardness  2  0  to  2*5. 
Colour  carmine  red.  Lustre  adamantine,  approaehing  me- 
tallic Opaque,  translucent,  tiansparenL  Specific  gravity 
8-098. 

Heated  hy  the  blow-pipe,  whitens  a  piece  of  copper  held 
over  it.  Unacted  upon  by  nitric  or  hydrochloiic  add,  but 
readily  by  a  mixture  of  them. 

It  occuft  in  the  places  which  have  been  mentioned ;  as 
Almaden,  Idria,  &c 

Mtutive  Varietiea.— Amorphona.  Structure  granular, 
compact.   Fil»ous  and  pulverulent 

Analysis  by  Klaproth  :— 

Sulphur  14-25 
Mereuty  85* 

9V-25 

Native  jjffuifgwn.— Oocurs  ciystalUied  and  massive. 
Primary  form  a  cube.  Oeavage  indicating  the  form  of  a 
rhombic  dodecahedron.  Fiaoture  coochoidal.  Hardness 
3*0  to  3'5.  Scratches  gypsum ;  is  scratched  by  fluor-spar. 
Colour  silver  white.  Lustre  br^ht  metallic  Opaque.  Spe- 
cific gravity  14119. 

When  heated  by  the  blowpipe,  the  mercury  is  vtdatilistd, 
and  the  silver  remaina  in  the  metallic  state. 

Analysis  by 

Uereoiy  64  72-5 

Sflvar  30  27*ft 


IM 
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JfoMiM  Fan<fy.— Amnrphoiu.  Stineture  oompMt 
Soroetinnt  semi-flaid  by  mixtura  with  exoeas  of  mwcury. 
Found  in  France,  Spaia,  Sweden,  Hungtry.  the  JMati- 
BKle.  &e. 

Iodide  Mereurjf  oomn  in  spots  of  &  flne  tomon-jelbw 
eoleur  in  the  nri^gsted  nnditoBe  of  Owh  Vi^u,  Mexieo. 
When  onoMd  etthw  to  the  ftlr  ammonit  it  beoomet 
black. 

Oabboos  GoiniHAno]n.~We  now  proeeed  to  con- 
■Mec  the  utien  of  the  elementary  gaseous  bodies  upon  thU 
metaL 

Oxygen  and  Mercury  combine  to  fbrm  two  compounds, 
the  j^toxide  and  binoxide ;  they  Iiave  however  but  little 
affinity  for  each  other,  and  it  is  doulrtftil  whether  any  oom- 
biaation  takes  place  between  them,  even  when  the  metal  is 
exposed  to  and  long  agitated  with  moist  air  at  oommon  tem- 
peratures. The  protoxide  of  mercury  may  be  Ibrmed  in 
several  modes :  when,  for  example,  potasli,  soda,  or  lime- 
water  is  added  to  a  wlution  of  protonitrate  of  mereury.  or 
to  protoohloride  of  mercury,  protoxide  of  mereuiy  is  sepa- 
lated.  Its  properties  are,  Uat  it  is  nearly  blaok,  insoluble  in 
water  and  the  alkidis.  but  disiolTea  leadily  in  nicrio  aeid ;  it 
deeompoaes  and  is  decomposed  1^  hydroohlorie  add,  water 
and  ^toehloride  of  merourr  being  fbrmed.  With  sulphuric 
acid  tt  forms  an  insoluble  salt  It  is  totally  volatilised  by 
heat ;  and  even  by  being  kept  out  of  the  aotioo  of  light  is 
apt  to  separate  into  mercury  and  peroxide.  It  is  directed 
to  be  prefnred  in  the  liondon  ntarmacopola  under  the 
name  of  fu/drargyri  oxydum. 
Protoxide  of  mereury  is  composed  of— 

One  equivalent  of  oxygen  8 
One  equivalent  of  mwenry  309 

Eoolvalent  .  210 
■FThniidr  er  fermdd*  ^  JwlrrviHw.— TUs  nsv  be  pre- 
pared hjaavaial  pnwcassa;  Oa  nmpleitis  Aat  of  supeslBg 
the  metal  neaiiy  at  its  boiling  point  to  the  aetlon  of  atmo- 
spharie  air;  it  wen  absorbs  «meo,  and  is  eoaverted  into  a 
dark  red  crystalline  snbstaeee,  formerly  used  ia  medidns 
under  the  name  of  Aftrmrnif  prmemMtu  per  sr.  It  is 
inodorons,  acrid  to  the  taste,  and  is  said  to  bs  ilqjihtly  sohh 
ble  in  water.  At  a  red  heat  it  is  decomposed,  tlM  msieury 
returns  to  the  aietsllie  atste,  and  exyges  gas  is  evolved  i 
the  nitric,  hydrochloric,  and  some  other  acids  readily  dis- 
solve it.  and  the  solutions  formed  are  deoompoeed  by  potash, 
hydimted  binoxide  of  mercury  of  an  mange  colour  being 
preci^tatod. 

This  oxide  may  also  be  procured  by  dissolving  mereuTy  in 
nitrie  aad.and  deoomposing  the  nitrate  formed,  by  the  action 
of  beat;  and  also  by  daoonposing  the  biohlonde  of  mereury 
by  the  •dditiou  of  polaA  to  the  solution.  As  praeurad  by 
the  fomm  of  these  modes  it  is  called  in  the  London  Phar- 
maeopcsia  hydrargyri  mtrietHxeydum  i  it  has  a  bright 
red  c^ur  and  a  uystalline  appeannoe  i  when  obtained  by 
decomposing  the  bichloride  of  mercury  it  is  leas  brilUani 
and  is  more  of  an  orange  eobor,  and  is  the  hydrargyri 
Umoaydrnm  of  the  Pharmaoopopia. 

Bineside  of  mercury  is  composed  of— - 

Two  equivaleats  tX  oxygen  .  II 
One  equivalent  of  mmewty         .  8t3 

Bquivalent      .  818 
Azote  and  Mercmy,  and  Hydrogen  and  Mercwy,  do  not 
eombinew 

Chhrme  and  Mereury  form  two  compounds  of  ver^  great 
impMtanee  in  a  nadicnwl  point  of  view,  the  ohlon&  or 
protoehlevide  heiiv  the  labotanee  usuattf  oaUed  ealamel, 
and  the  perchloride  or  bichloride  that  which  is  eommonly 
termed  eorrosive  sublimate.  ^ 

CUoride  or  Pnloehloride  <ff  MeimryiOelomel)  m^y 
obtained  in  several  ways  1st,  by  heating  the  metal  in  the 
gia ;  tba  residue,  after  washing,  is  the  protoohloride ;  2nd. 
by  addiiv  a  ohlorid«b  as  oommon  salt,  to  a  solution  of 
protonitrate  of  raerouiTi  in  whieh  case  the  obloride  of 
mercury  is  precipitated;  3rd.  by  addinsr  the  protoxide  of 
mercury  to  hydruehloria  acid,  the  results  are  ebloride  of 
mereury  and  water;  lastly,  there  is  the  prooees  of  the 
Pharmaeopccia,  wbioh  is  the  best,  and  tliis  oonsists  in  heat- 
ing togaUier  oommon  salt,  mereury,  and  iu  bipevBulph^; 
the  results  aro,  that  when  submitted  to  sublimation  aiuphat* 
soda  remains,  and  the  ehlofida  of  nieroary  fonaad  is 
vaporiMd  and  emdMisad.  I(  is  tba  llffirargyti  tklaridtm 
aftbaPliMinaa^icna.  ThaprqpwFtiMof  ahwrid*  at|»aK»- 


ehloride  of  mercury  are,  that  when  procured  by  preeipitatior. 
it  is  a  white  polvwulent  substanoe,  whereas  that  obuined 
by  sublimation  is  crystalline,  hard,  and  dense ;  its  specific 
gravi^  is  7*179;  it  is  colourle^  inodorous,  insipid,  and 
sometimes  r^lar  OTystals  are  observed,  the  primary  form 
of  whieh  is  a  square  prism ;  by  long  exposure  to  light  it 
becomes  of  a  lathw  dark  colour,  owing  to  incipient  dorom- 
pocition.  It  is  quite  insoluble  in  water,  not  readily  acted 
upon  by  dilute  aetds,  and  is  deoompoeed  by  lime-water,  potash, 
and  soda,  protoxide  of  mercury  being  separated.  It  is 
totally  Yolatiliied'  by  heat 

Protoohloride  of  mercury  is  composed  of— 

One  equivalent  of  dilorine  .  18 
One  equivalent  of  mercury  803 

Equivalent      .  238 

Bichloride  or  Perchloride  qf  Mereury  (Corrosive  Swbti- 
tnate)  may  also  be  formed  by  several  processfti.  When,  for 
example,  the  melal  is  heated  in  the  g&s,  the  soluble  portion 
resulting  from  their  action  is  bichloride  of  mercury ;  it  may 
he  formed  by  dissolving  the  binoxide  in  hydrochloric  arid, 
the  results  being  water,  and  the  bichloride,  whicli  crystallizes 
when  the  solution  Is  sufficiently  evaporated;  lastly,  it  is 
best  formed  by  the  process  of  the  PbarmacopODia,  which 
consists  in  heating  a  mixture  of  chloride  of  sodium  and 
bipersnlphate  of  mercury,  by  which  sulphate  of  soda  and 
bichloride  of  mercury  are  formed ;  the  latter  rises  in  vapour, 
and  u  condensed  in  the  upper  and  cool  part  of  the  appa- 
ratus. 

The  ^perties  of  bichloride  of  mercury,  the  Aydrarfyn 
hichlortdum  of  the  Pharmacopceia,  are.  that  it  is  a  white 
lemi-iranaparent  crystalline  mass,  and  perfect  crystals  are 
occasionally  obtainable,  the  primary  form  of  which  appears 
to  be  a  ri^nt  rhombic  prism.  This  substance  is  inodorous, 
its  taste  IS  nauseous  and  acrid,  and  it  is  a  violent  poison. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  5*200-  water  at  60*  dissolves  rather 
more  than  one-twentieth,  and  boiling  water  one-lbird  of  its 
weight.  Light  has  no  action  upon  tois  salt,  but  it  partially 
decomjfwses  the  aqueous  solution,  chloride  of  mercury  being 
precipitated.  It  is  more  soluble  In  aleohd,  stber,  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  solution  of  hydroehlorate  of  ammonia,  than 
in  water.  It  is  totrily  volatilised  by  heat  Lime-water,  pot- 
ash, and  soda,  added  to  a  solution  of  this  salt,  precipitate 
yellow  hydrated  binoxide  of  mercury ;  but  carbonate  of  lime 
decomposes  it  only  partially,  a  deep  red<culoured  crystalline 
substance  being  thrown  down,  which  is  oxychloride  of  mer- 
cury. Ammonia  throws  down  a  white  precipitate,  which  is 
called  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  hydrargyri  ammonio-chlo- 
ridum. 

Cyanogen  and  Mereury  combine  to  form  one  compound, 
which  is  a  bicyanide ;  it  is  prepared  by  boiling  together  in 
water,  Prussian-blue  and  binoxide  of  mercury,  which 
act  upon  each  other  though  neither  is  soluble.  By  evapo- 
rating the  solution  the  bicyanide  is  obtained  in  colourless 
crystals,  the  primary  form  of  which  is  a  right  square  prism; 
this  salt  has  a  metallic  taste,  is  poisonous,  much  more  solu- 
ble in  hot  than  cold  water,  and  but  sparingly  taken  up  by 
alcohol.  Bv  heat  it  is  decomposed,  and  cyanogen  gas  is 
obtained.  Nitric  acid  dissolves  it  without  decomposition, 
but  it  is  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid,  and  also  by  hydro- 
chlorio  acid,  which  evolves  by^'^y'^i^ic  *>'^ 
mation  of  bichloride  of  mercury.  The  affinity  between 
cyanogen  and  mercury  is  so  strong,  that  its  solution,  unlike 
that  of  any  other  mercurial  compound,  is  not  decomposed 
by  the  alkalis ;  but  hydrosulphuric  acid  and  the  hydro- 
sulphates  readily  produce  tlus  effect.  It  ii  contained  in  the 
London  Pbarmacopmia. 

Bieyanide  of  mercur)'  is  composed  of 

Two  equivslents  of  ^anogen  ,  52 
One  equivalent  of  mereuxy      .  MS 

Equivalent  254 

Fiuorme  andMereury^ — When  hydrofluoric  acid  is  added 
to  a  solution  of  protonitrate  of  mercury,  no  precipitation 
takes  plaea^  and  it  does  not  appear  that  a  prototluoride  of 
the  metal  has  been  yet  obtained.  If  however  the  acid  be 
added  to  binoxide  ot  nmcury.  an  orange-ooloured  compound 
is  formed,  which  is  soluble  in  water,  and  the  solution  by 
evaporation  yields  y^wish  prismatic  oryslaU  whieh  appear 
to  be  perfluoride  w  mercury. 

Bromine,  the  only  elementaiy  fluid 
muy,  unUea  with  it  to  fonn  two  BOjitpRiUilp; 
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Sromide  or  Protobromide  qf  Msreury  U  procuzed  by 
mixiDg  solntioni  itfbcomKleofpotattiumand  jpnitoiiitrate  mF 
merouiy;  a  white  eurd;  precipitate  is  obtained,  which  is 
inioluliie  in  water. 

Bihromide  Mercury  isprepared  by  treatmg  the  metal 
with  bromine  and  water.  Tnia  wit  is  soluble  in  water,  and 
the  solutim  yields  colourless  cryntals,  which  are  dissolved  by 
aleobol;  this  salt  is  deeompoeed  by  nitric  and  solphuric 
aeida.  Neither  of  these  salts  is  implied  to  any  partieular 
use. 

Solid  Cokbi  nations. — Non-metallic  elementary  iolidi 
and  Mercury  mostly  combine,  but — 

Carbon  and  Mercury  do  not  fwm  any  compound. 

Sulphur  and  Mercury  unite  in  two  proportions,  formiug 
the  Sttlpburet  or  protosulpburet  and  the  bi^ulphuretor  per- 
sulphuret  of  mercury.  When  sulphur  and  mercury  are 
triturated  together  they  forpi  a  buck  mixture,  which  is 
used  in  medicine,  and  was  formerly  called  ^thhpembnerat; 
this  however  is  not  a  definite  compound  of  the  elements. 

Protoeul^iurH  ^f  Mercury  is  easily  obtaioed  by  passing  a 
current  of  bydrosulphurie  acid  gas  into  a  solution  of  proto- 
nttrate  of  mercury ;  a  blaek  powaer  is  precipitated,  which  is 
insoluble  in  water,  totally  volatilized  at  a  high  temperature, 
and  is  by  nitric  acid  converted  into  a  sulphate.  It  consists 
of— 

One  equivalent  of  sulphur  .  16 

One  equivaleot  of  menmiy         .  202 

Equivilent  .  218 
Bitutphuret  qf  Mercury;  Cinnabar;  Vermilion, — It 
has  been  already  stated  that  this  is  the  principal  ore  of 
mercury.  It  is  procured  artificially  b^  heating  sulphur  wiUi 
eight  times  its  weight  of  mercury  in  an  iron  vessel;  the 
compound  formed  is  then  subjected  to  sublimation.  The 
sublimate  is  a  omnpact,  dec^  red,  crystalline  mass,  which, 
when  reduced  to  powder,  is  of  a  beautiful  scarlet  colour.  It 
is  inodorous,  insipid,  insoluble  in  water,  and  unalterable  hy 
exposure  to  the  air ;  it  is  totally  vaporised  by  beat,  and  is 
decomposed  when  heated  with  some  of  the  metals,  and  also 
by  distillation  with  lime,  potash,  or  soda. 

When  heated  with  sulphuric  acid,  sulphurous  acid  is 
evolved,  and  a  sulphate  of  mercury  is  formed ;  it  is  inso- 
luble either  in  nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  but  when  they  are 
mixed  the  nascent  chlorine  which  is  evolved  decomposes 
and  dissolves  the  bisulphuret,  even  without  the  assistance  of 
beat. 

Bisulphuret  of  mercury  is  composed  of 

Two  equivalents  of  sulphur  .  32 
One  equivalent  of  mereury       .  202 

Equivalent  234 
Pkoephorut  and  Mercury  may  be  made  to  combine  by 
beating  phosphorus  with  toe  coide  or  protosulpburet  of 
mercury,  by  passiiw  it  in  vapour  over  the  protochloride,  or 
pbosphuretted  hydrogen,  inm  a  solution  of  protonitrate  of 
mercury.  It  is  an  insoluble  substance,  and  has  a  black  or 
brown  ifipeaiuo^  which  is  modified  by  the  mode  of  its 
nrenaration. 


Iodine  and  Mercury  form  two  compoundi^  and  tbey  may 
be  fcvmed  in  twa  modes :  firs^  by  the  mere  trituration  of 
the  equivalents  with  a  little  spirit  of  wine  in  a  mortar ;  and 
secondly,  by  adding  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potasuum  to 
one  of  protwitrate  of  mercury  to  obtain  tlw  pntiodide, 
and  of  pemitnte  of  mercurj^  to  prepare  the  Innioaide.  Ihe 
former  method  is  adopted  in  the  Pnarmacopceia. 

Prtiliodide  Mercury  is  a  greenish-yellow  powdor,  devoid 
of  smell,  and  insoluble  in  water.  By  the  agency  <tf  light  or 
of  heat  it  is  apt  to  be  resolved  into  mercury  and  biniodide^ 
hut  when  quickly  heated  it  sublimes  unehaneed. 

Iodide  or  protu>dide  of  mercury  is  composed  of 
One  equivalent  of  iodine         .  126 
One  equivalent  of  mercoiy  202 

Equivalent  328 
Siniodide  <^  Mercury,  enMcially  when  prepared  by  pre> 
eipitation,  is  of  a  fine  red  colour,  approaching  lo  scariet ;  it 
fuses  readily,  and  sublimes  in  rhombio  scaly  crystals,  which 
ue  at  first  yellow,  bat  beoeme  red  on  eotAing*  Water  does 
not  act  UDMi  it,  but  it  is  KdnUe  in  doehot  iriwn  heated, 
and  also  m  some  acids. 
It  ia  campoied  of 


Two  equivalenta  of  iodine  .  258 
One  equivalent  of  menuiy      .  202 

Equivalent  454 
Selenium  and  Mercury.  The  protoeeleniaret  is  a  tin-e4^ured 
oompound,  which  auuimes  m  shining  seeks:  the  bisde- 
niuret  is  obtained  by  iatiag  the  protoadeniaret  with  aele- 
num ;  it  is  a  gray  crystalline  mass. 

Metale  and  Mercury,  or  the  greater  number  of  them, 
readily  combine;  other  metallic  compounds  are  twmed 
aHoys,  but  those  which  ooiUain  nunmry  an  called  uul- 
gams.  [Ahalgaks.] 

Acids  and  Mbrcubt.— The  action  of  aoidson  this  metal, 
like  that  which  they  exert  on  others,  is  various,  and  of 
course  depends  upon  the  nature  of  die  acid  and  the  power 
ai  the  metal  in  attnoting  oxygw. 

Mtrie  Aad  and  Mercury.— \t  is  a  vall-fcnown  ftct  Uiat 
eoneoitrated  nitric  acid  acts  upon  very  fow  metals,  and  it  is 
curious  that  although  the  affinity  between  mercnry  and 
oxygen  is  extremely  weak,  yet  this  metal  deoomposes  nitric 
acid  and  attracts  its  oxygen,  even  at  common  tempoatures 
the  fluidity  of  the  metal  is  probably  the  cause  of  this  foeiUty 
of  action.  A  solution  of  pemitrate  of  mercun  is  thua  ol^- 
tained,  which,  if  it  <^stallue  at  all,  does  so  with  great  diffi- 
culty; for  the  solution  may  be  evaporated  to  the^kgr.S'OO 
without  yielding  cmtals. 

Protonitrate  qf  Mercury,  that  is.  nitrate  of  the  protoxide, 
is  readily  obtained  by  adding  excess  of  the  metal  to  the 
dilute  acid.  Aotion  readily  takes  place,  and  crystals  are 
formed  with  great  readiness.  There  is  no  protoxide  of  any 
metal  which  forms  so  many  nitrates  as  that  of  mercury; 
they  are  at  ^^neent  very  imperfectly  known,  and  require 
anslvsis. 

The  ciystallised  protonitrates  of  mercury  are  moatly  de- 
composed by  water,  subprotonttrate  being  precipitated  in 
an  insoluble  state. 

It  has  already  been  observed  that  the  pemitiate  of  nkw* 
cury  can  scarcely  be  obtained  in  a  crystalline  form. 

Hydrochloric  Add  and  Mercury  do  not  aet  upon  each 
other  under  any  circumstances ;  when  however  the  prot- 
oxide is  added  to  the  acid,  protochloride  of  mercury  and 
water  are  formed ;  while  with  the  binoxide  of  mercury  water 
and  the  bichloride  are  procured. 

Sulphuric  Add  and  Mercury  do  not  act  on  eaeh  other 
without  the  assistance  of  heat ;  with  it,  the  acid  is  decom- 
posed, and  the  metal  converted  into  hintotida,  and  bipersul- 
phate  of  mercury  is  formed. 

Protoeufyhatefif  Merary  is  prooured  by  adding  sulphnric 
«eidorRsiilidiatetopiDtniitmte(tfmenaTy;  awhiteinao- 
luUe  eompouad  is  precipitated,  whidi  ia  not  applied  to  any 
use,  and  whieh  oonsists  of 

One  eqnivalnit  ci  sulphnric  ami  40 
OneequivalHttofpnioxideofuarenxy  210 

£<}uivalMit  260 
Sipereulf^uUe  of  Mercury,  obtained,  as  just  described, 
by  heating  tt^tber  the  acid  and  metal,  is  a  colourless  salt, 
which,  when  mixed  with  water,  is  decMnposed,  and  sul- 
phuric acid  remains  in  solution,  while  a  yelww  pieoipitmta  is 
obtained,  formerly  called  turpeth  minerld. 
The  bipersnlphate  of  mercu^  is  composed  of 
Two  equivalents  of  sulphurie  acid    .  80 
One  equivalent  of  btnmude  of  mereuiy  818 

Equivalent  298 
Turpeth  mineral  is  a  snhsulphata  of  the  binoxide  of  mer- 
cury, composed  of 

Three  equivalents  of  sulphnrio  aeid  120 
Four  equivalents  <^  binoxide  of  meroniy  878 

Equivalent  992 
Bipersulphate  of  mercury  is  not  directly  applied  to  any 
purpose,  but  the  formation  of  it  is  one  of  the  at^  in  the 
prooesB  of  preparing  ealomd  and  corroeive  mUimate  in  the 
PharmacopCDia. 

Carbottus  Add  and  Mercury  do  not,  under  any  eircun- 
stcnoes,  act  on  eaeh  other.  When  an  alkaUne  carbonate  ts 
added  to  a  sc^ntion  d  protonitrate  of  mercury,  a  preci]atate 
is  obtained,  which,  on  drying,  does  not  appear  to  coninin 
any  carbonic  acid,  so  ihelt  a  protocatbonate  of  mercury  doea 
not  appear  to  be  capable  of  being  tti^a^^^T^ 
AreoPtefMCf ^  M^^etif'^haSAjk^l&aaA  by 
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maiBg  idntions  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  pernitrate  of 
mercuiy ;  the  precipitate,  when  dry,  is  of  an  ochre-yeUow 
•olonr,  and  appevs  to  be  a  dicarbonate,  composed  of 
Two  equivalents  of  binoxide  of  mercury  436 
One  equivalent  of  carbonic  acid      .  22 

Equivalent  458 

Phtuphoric  Add  and  Mereury.-^The  protophosphate  it 
formed  when  phosphite  of  soda  is  added  to  a  solution  of 
protonitrate  of  mercury;  a  white  crystalline  precipitate 
nils,  which  is  insoluble  in  water,  or  in  excess  of  phosphoric 
acid ;  it  is  decomposed  by  heat,  whidi  expels  the  mercury 
and  leaves  the  acid. 

A>7iAojpAa/«  qf  Mercury  is  thrown  down  by  phosphate 
of  soda  from  the  pernitrate ;  in  appearance  it  does  not  differ 
much  from  the  protophoaphate,  but,  unlike  it,  is  dissolved 
byexeessof  arid. 

fiUminate  qf  Mermrvit  a  detonating  eompound,  which 
was  discovered  by  Mr.  Howard ;  it  is  prepared  in  an  indi- 
rect mode  by  diiBolving  mercury  in  nitrie  acid,  and  adding 
aleobol  to  the  solution ;  when  the  effervescence  is  over,  a 
greyish  crystalline  precipitate  is  ohti^Dedi  which  is  to  be 
washed  with  a  small  quantity  of  distilled  water,  and  dried 
at  a  gentle  heat 

The  properties  of  fulminate  of  mercury  are,  that  it  ex- 
plodes wiui  considerable  violence  when  heated  to  about 
300*,  and  the  explosion  is  accompanied  with  a  bright  flame ; 
ftiction,  the  electric  spark,  sulphuric  and  aitric  acids,  also 
cause  it  to  explode ;  the  results  of  it  are,  axotio  gas,  carbonic 
add  ga%  and  a  little  ammonia.   It  appears  to  consist  of 

One  equivalent  of  fulminic  acid  .  34 
One  equivalent  of  prottnude  of  mercury    2 1 0 

Equivalent  244 
Acetate  qf  Mercury. — ^The  protoacetate  is  the  only  one 
which  has  been  employed,  and  it  is  now  indeed  nearly  fallen 
into  disuse.  It  is  prepared  either  by  dissolving  protoxide  of 
meroiry  in  aoetio  acid,  or  by  mixit^solutions  of  aoetate  of 
nda  and  protonitrate  of  mercury.  This  salt  has  a  pearly 
histre^  ia  Armed  hi  crystalline  flakes,  dbsolves  sparingly  in 
wntw,  and  ii  insoluble  in  aleohoL  Its  taste  ft  acrid. 
It  ii  eompoeed  of 

One  equivalent  of  acetic  acid  .  .  51 
One  equivalent  of  protoxide  of  mercuiy  210 

Equivalent  261 

Salts. — Having  now  stated  the  nature  and  composition 
of  the  more  important  compounds  of  mercury,  we  shall 
state  the  irenerBl  properties  of  its  salts,  which,  according  to 
pMfessorBrande,  are  as  fisllows: — 

The  flolnble  salt*  of  the  protoxide  are  mostly  white,  of  a 
metallic  tait^  and  not  virulently  active  as  poisons.  Some 
of  tbem,  whan  nentnd.  are  resolved  by  water  into  basic  and 
acid  salts.  Phosphorous  and  sulpfannns  acids,  and  proto- 
cbloride  of  tin,  precipitate  metallic  merenry :  the  caustic 
alkalis  throw  down  a  black  powder ;  the  carbonated  alkalis, 
yellow  or  brown ;  the  phospnates,  wbite,  even  in  very  dilute 
■olntiona ;  sulphuretted  bydn^en  and  the  hydrosulpburets. 
Mack ;  hydriodie  acid  and  the  iodides,  yellow ;  bydrochlorio 
acid  and  the  chlorides,  white  and  curdy ;  the  alkaline  ohro- 
mates,  scarlet ;  ferrocyanide  of  potassinn,  white ;  the  oxa- 
lates, white,  even  when  very  dilnte;iinetiue  of  galls,  brownkh 
yellow. 

The  soluble  salts  of  the  peroxide  or  binoxide  of  mercury 
are  mostly  white  when  neutral,  yellow  when  basic;  they 
are  poisonons.  and  naoseonsly  metillie  to  the  taste,  and  are 
often  resolTed  by  water  into  acid  and  basic  salts.  Copper 
throws  down  ftom  them  metallic  nMreotr,  and  ammonia 
and  oarbonale  of  ammonia  prodnoe  white  precipitates; 
iodide  of  potassium,  a  scarlet-red ;  and  iofhsion  of  galls,  an 
cnnge  precipitate.  Unless  in  concentrated  solution,  they 
are  not  affected  by  hydrochl<»io  or  oxalic  acids.  The  pre- 
sence of  oi^anie  rabstanoes  interferes  considerably  with  the 
appearances  produced  by  some  of  the  above  tests ;  hence 
in  case*  of  poisoning  by  corrosive  sublimate  peculiar  pre- 
cautions are  sometimes  required,  and  in  all  cases  the 
pRciiritate  should  be  collected  and  heated  in  a  tube,  if  ne- 
cessary, with  a  little  white  flux,  or  some  reducing  agent,  so 
u  to  separate  metallic  mercury,  the  microscopie  globules  of 
which  are  easily  snblimsd  and  discerned.  The  insdnble 
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mercurial  salts  are  mostly  volatilized  at  a  red  heat,  and  they 
are  all  decomposed,  with  the  production  of  metallic  mercury, 
when  mixed  with  a  little  carbonaceous  matter,  and  heated 
in  B  glass  tube. 

Uses  or  Mbrcvry. — ^The  uses  of  mercury  in  the  arts  are 
numerous  and  important.  It  is  used  in  the  extraction  of 
gold  and  silver  from  their  ores,  in  gilding  [Gilding],  the 
silvering  of  mirrors,  and  'in  filling  thermometers  and  baro- 
meters. Bichloride  of  mercury  has  been  lately  extensively 
used  for  the  prevention  of  dry-rot ;  and  lastlv  this  metal  is 
extensively  «nployed  in  various  forms  in  meiiiciue. 

Medical  PEonBTiBs  of  Mxrcukt.— In  a  purdy  me- 
tallic state,  mercury,  when  taken  into  the  human  stomach, 
produces  no  effects  except  such  as  are  owing  to  its  mecha* 
nical  properties.  NevcrthelesB  it  may  become  oxidized, 
and,  by  combining  with  some  of  the  acids  of  the  stomach, 
occasion  violent  disorder.  Even  its  external  application 
leads  lo  similar  results,  from  the  metal  first  becoming  oxi- 
dized, then  absorbed,  and  producii^  the  same  effects  aa  if 
taken  by  the  mouth.  The  preparations  of  mercury  differ 
very  much  in  the  degree  of  their  action,  both  according  to 
the'  nature  of  the  combination,  and  also  of  the  dou  em- 
plojred  or  the  mode  of  administration.  The  milder  prepa- 
rations seem  only  to  increase  the  natural  and  healthy  actions 
of  the  organs  of  the  body,  particularly  the  secreting  and 
exhaling  organs ;  while  the  more  active,  if  not  given  in 
very  minute  doses,  destroy  the  texture  and  impair  the 
fbnction  of  many  organs,  both  those  with  which  they  are 
brought  into  immediate  contact,  and  others  which  they 
affect  by  sympathy  or  other  means.  No  medicinal  sub- 
sUnca  is  capable  of  producing  so  much  benefit,  uone  is  so 
A^quently  abused,  or  so  fertile  a  source  of  injury,  as  mer- 
cury. Its  mode  of  action  is  little  understood,  but  its  effects 
are  often  sufficiently  obvious.  A  brief  statement  of  the  moat 
important  of  these  efl'ects  is  all  that  can  be  given  here. 

When  mercury,  tritunted  with  chalk  or  magnesia, 
or  with  conf^ion  of  roses  (which  is  the  esse  when  it  is 
made  into  blue  ^1),  is  taken  in  moderate  dose  into  the 
stomaefa,  it  does  not  seem  to  make  any  immediate  sensible 
immession,  unless  that  organ  be  In  a  state  of  morbid  sensi- 
bili^,  when  it  is  apt  to  cause  heartburn,  nausea,  or  disturb- 
anee  of  the  bowels.  It  may  be  rapeated  at  proper  intervals, 
sad  ttie  individual,  especially  if  robust,  appears  only  to  have 
an  increased  appetite  and  more  ready  digestion.  This  is 
more  particularly  the  case  when  corrosive  sublimate  (bichlo> 
ride  of  mercury)  is  given  in  very  minute  doses.  Even  the 
introduction  of  mercury  into  the  body  by  friction  over  parts 
where  the  skin  is  thin,  would  seem  to  increase,  for  a  time, 
the  activity  of  the  whole  system.  To  whatever  surface  ap- 
plied, the  absorbents  would  appear  to  lay  h<dd  of  it,  and 
carry  it  into  the  circulating  mass.  Owing  to  peculiarity  of 
constitution  (idiosjmcrasy)  a  very  minute  quantity  of  mer- 
cury produces  in  some  individuals  very  striking  eflbcta, 
either  violent  salivation,  disturbance  of  the  bowels,  or  otiier 
ineonvenlences,  aooompanied  by  great  debility.  This  result 
is  quite  distinct  from  the  effects  of  an  overdose  of  some  of 
the  more  active  fbrms,  which  produces  actual  poisoning,  or 
from  the  efibcts  of  the  too  long  continued  admmistration  of 
some  of  the  mild  preparations.  Children,  owing  to  the 
irritability  of  their  bowels,  are  not  so  apt  to  he  salivated  as 
adults,  and  more  mercury  can  he  hoiiie  in  warm  thsn  in 
cold  countries. 

When  a  single  dose  of  mercur?  is  given,  it  is  generally 
one  of  the  preparations  which  act  on  the  bowels,  either 
alone,  or  in  combination  with  or  followed  by  some  other 
purgative  medicine;  and  littie  permanent  effect  inobserved: 
but  repeated  small  doses,  especially  if  hindered  from  pass- 
ing off  by  the  bowels,  by  combination  with  cmium,  exdto 
arterial  commotion,  and  end  by  est^tdishing  a  feMle  move- 
ment  The  pnlse  is  fbll  and  more  f^nent,  the  animal  heat 
augmented,  the  secretion  from  the  sVin  diundant ;  at  last 
followed  by  thirst,  restleagness,  and  sleeplessness.  This 
disturbance  firequently  lasts  some  time,  even  afto*  the  medi- 
cine has  been  disoontmued,  and  is  occasionally  accompanied 
with  determination  or  congestion  of  blood  either  towards  the 
lungs,  abdomen,  or  brain,  followed  sometimes  by  htemor- 
rhage  from  various  <»gana  Blood  drawn  during  a  mercurial 
course  is  generally  fmind  covered  with  a  bufiy  coat,  the 
same  as  is  the  case  in  inflammatory  diseases.  On  the  sali- 
vary glands  the  effecto  are  most  conspicuous:  they  become 
irritated,  more  sensible.  t-^g^.-^^g^^jfeW^' 
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•»Ut«,  vhiab.  on  ttandin^,  deposits  flakes  of  coi^latad 
albuman.  TIm  Imath  at  the  bbim  time  aoquins  a  peculiar 
ftcor  (called  mereurial).  the  gunu  are  f  woUen,  but  pale  and 
tender,  the  teeth  become  loose,  and  the  tongue  and  lining 
membrane  of  the  mouth  are  covered  vith  ulcers.  ' 

The  general  commotion  of  tbe  system  often  proves  apow- 
erftil  agent  in  tbe  eure  of  many  diseases,  but  occasionally 
it  becomes  too  great,  and  requires  to  be  moderated.  Not 
only  must  the  exliibition  of  tbe  mercury  be  suspended  for  a 
time,  in  such  cases,  but  very  plethoric  persons  must  be 
bled,  and  put  on  the  antipblogislic  plan  even  before  begin- 
ning its  use.  The  warm  bath,  diluent  drinks,  and  a  milk 
or  farinaceous  diet,  with  cool  air,  are  proper  means  of  lessen- 
ing tbe  violence  of  its  action. 

Tbe  effects  just  mentioned  show  the  necessity  of  abstain- 
ing from  its  administration  when  there  is  a  tendency  to 
hBmorrhage  (espeeially  of  the  lungst,  or  a  disposition  to 
oonsumption,or  ifthen  exist  a  sorophulous  oonstitution.  or 
the  person  be  affected  with  sea  sourvy :  also  during  certain 
states  of  the  female  system,  and  during  pregnancy  or  suok- 
linv. 

When  the  use  of  mercury  is  too  long  continued,  or  it  is 
given  in  too  strong  doses,  its  stimulating  action  appears  to 
fatigue  the  system,  and  to  pervert  tha  funolion  of  assimilv 
tioo.  both  immediately  in  tbe  blood,  and  also  in  the  differ- 
ent organs  and  tissues.  Hence  the  individual  loses  his 
muscular  power,  becomes  pale,  tumid,  and  puffy,  fsr  else 
greatly  emaciated.  The  brain  and  spinal  chord  are  irritated ; 
the  limbs  exhibit  involuntary  tremblings,  and  all  tbe  tis- 
sues acquire  a  morbid  susceptibility.  The  blood  is  found 
to  be  deteriMated,  and  to  have  lost  its  ordinary  consistenoe, 
and  tha  person  appears  to  be  afbeted  with  Kurvy  or  con- 
sumption. The  inconsiddnte  use  of  mercurial  prepar*- 
lions,  espcoiatty  of  oorrosivo  sublitpat^  often  occasions 
cbrooio  inQammatioi  of  the  siomach,  causing  indigestion, 
and  altacaUona  or  thickmings  of  tbe  coau  of  tbe  stomach. 
Disaasas  of  the  brain  not  unfrequently  result  from  an  im- 
proper use  of  mercury.  Lsstly,  a  peculiar  affection  of  the 
skin  often  occurs  from  tbe  abuse  of  this  substance 

In  the  treatment  of  diseases,  four  distinct  effects  may  be 
obtained  from  the  employment  of  mereurial  preparations. 
1st.  By  some  of  them  the  intestinal  canal  is  irritated,  and 
the  expulsion  of  its  contents  occasioned.  3nd.  Others  are 
used  to  create  a  general  commotion  of  the  system,  to  rouse 
tbe  lymphatics,  and  exoite  both  the  secreting  and  excretory 
rianda.  Srd.  To  control  or  altogether  change  the  action  of 
toe  eapiUary  maels,  when  that  is  extreme  and  tending  to 
the  eintaion  of  serum,  and  man  especially  of  coaguUble 
lymph.  With  this  may  perhaps  be  joined  the  action  of  the 
mercury  as  an  alterative.  4th.  What  is  regarded  as  its 
specific  affect  in  bringing  s^ut  the  cure  of  some  peculiar 
diseases. 

Calomel,  or  the  protoehloride  of  mercury,  is  the  pre- 
paration moat  employed  as  a  purgative ;  it  influences  the 
intestinal  canal  along  ita  whole  length,  and  excites  the 
liver  and  other  glands  to  secretion.  It  is  of  very  great 
utility,  not  only  at  the  commencement  of  fevers,  but  even 
during;  their  oourse,  either  when  given  alone  or  in  con- 
junction with  some  other  purgative.  It  is  not  admissible 
if  the  tongue  be  very  red  and  sensible,  and  a  similar  state 
of  stomach  be  nesumed  to  exist  In  many  eruptive  fevers, 
especially  scarlet  fever,  ita  early  and  even  free  employment 
is  produetive  of  the  best  results.  In  the  yellow  and  many 
other  fevm  of  hot  climates  it  is  indispensable.  In  these 
diseases  mercury  is  introduced  into  the  system  by  every 
means ;  and  whenever  the  patient  ia  salivated,  recovery  may 
be  expected.  In  many  of  the  lesa  rapid  ftvera  of  BiuopCb 
the  like  benefit  ibllows  its  use. 

During  the  infiammatory  and  turgesoent  st^e  of  hydro- 
cephalus aoutus,  or  water  on  the  brain,  calomel,  alone  or 
with  digitalis,  is  frequently  efficacious  in  saving  the  patient; 
at  tbe  same  time  other  forms  of  mercury,  eapeoially  the 
liniment,  may  be  used.  In  tb%waating  or  atrophy  of  chil- 
dren, the  steady  daily  use  of  cafomel  and  rhubarb  produces 
the  best  results,  if  proper  dietetical  means  be  adopted. 

These  neaaures  should  at  no  time  be  resorted  to,  except 
under  the  direction  of  leaponaible  medieal  attendants.  The 
unnecessary  use  of  Hwrcury,  when  some  i^har  purgative 
would  have  answered  as  well  is  much  to  be  r^romte^  and 
not  only  injures  'he  constitution  of  children,  but  if  they  are 
teething  at  the  time,  it  leads  to  the  early  de«ay  id  their 
tMtb.  (PeUOnlAelWMj 


Persons  under  the  inftumiceofmereuty,  even  when  a  single 
doae  has  been  taken  as  a  purgative,  are  very  liable  to  take 
cold,  especially  from  wet.  This  must  be  carefiiUy  guarded 
against  The  oichloride  of  mercury  (or  corrosive  sublimate.* 
seems  not  to  dispose  the  system  so  much  to  bo  burifully 
impressed  by  cold,  and  is  therefore  well  suited  to  camp  and 
navy  practice.  Besides,  if  viven  in  sufficiently  small  doses, 
it  is  perhaps  the  best  of  all  the  preparations  to  use  as  an 
alterative,  eapecially  in  eases  of  chronic  inflammation  or 
thickening  of  the  tissues,  such  as  the  heart 

Mercury  has  a  great  power  of  checking  the  deposition  of 
coagulable  lymph,  and  controlling  chan^  in  tne  ai^anie 
particles  of  bodies,  both  vegetable  and  animal.  One  of  tho 
most  valuable  uses  Ok"  mercury  is  connected  with  this  pcTtr 
of  changing  tbe  action  of  the  capillaries  when  that  action  i* 
extreme,  or  when  there  is  a  tendency  to  pour  out  serum  in 
exreas,  or  effuse  coagulable  lymph.  In  some  inflammations 
the  action  of  the  vessels  is  so  violent  as  to  pour  out  their 
contents,  and  this  leads  to  obstructions  or  changes  of  struc- 
ture which  derange  the  ftinctions,  or  even  speedily  occasiun 
death.  Thus  m  croup  ooagulabic  lymph  is  effused  in  the 
windpipe,  obstructing  respiraiion;  in  peritonitis,  or  inflam- 
mation of  the  outer  lining  of  the  intestines,  lymph  is  poured 
out,  agglutinating  the  folds  of  the  intestines;  in  iritis  tlie 
same  happens,  closing  the  pupil  of  the  eye  and  destroying 
vision.  In  all  these  eases,  after  Ave  venesection,  or  even 
without  it,  calomel  given  very  freely  will  hinder  further 
effusion,  snd  even  csnse  the  absorptiun  of  what  has  already 
escaped  from  the  vessels ;  as  may  often  he  seen  when  the 
iris  of  the  eye  is  inflamed. 

Many  sertous  chronic  diseases  are  removed  bya  jadicious 
and  persevering  use  of  mereury,  but  these  eait  neither  be 
enumerated  hm,  nor  oan  even  lite  noatMnarat  rules  be  at. 
tempted  to  be  laid  down.  (Holland,  Medieal  Notea;  On 
Mercurial  Medteimte;  and  Teale  On  Neuralgic DUeaset.) 

The  specific  employment  of  mercury  is  still  less  suitable 
to  be  discussed  here.  It  may  be  remarked  however  that 
the  opinion  for  the  necessity  of  giving  mercury  in  any 
quantity  is  now  altt^etlier  exploded! 

It  is  not  neces^ry  to  dwell  on  any  of  the  other  prepara- 
tions of  mercury,  many  of  which  era  valuable,  either  aluna 
or  as  additions  to  other  substances.  Calomel  freauently 
greatly  assists  in  promoting  the  action  of  other  meaieines, 
particularly  diuretic  medicaments.  How  far  calomel,  either 
in  small  frequently  repeated  doses  or  in  very  large  ones, 
was  really  useful  in  Asiatic  cholera  cannot  be  ascertained. 
The  employment  of  corrosive  sublimate  in  the  arts  depends 
in  some  cases  on  principles  explained  above.  Thus  it 
cheeks  fomentation,  and  i^ipoees  the  fiMrmation  of  new 
compounds ;  benoe.  when  applied  in  solution  to  timber,  it 
prevents  the  dry-rot  from  occurring,  by  solidifying  tbe 
albumen  of  the  wood.  [Aimasnica.]  In  cases  of  poi- 
soning by  it,  the  antidotes  most  pN»ex  are  those  subvtanees 
which  contain  albumen,  swdk  as  white  of  egg,  milk,  floor. 
&o.  [Albdhbn.1 

MERCURY,  the  planet  nearest  to  the  sun  lu  orbit 
being  entirely  within  that  of  the  earth,  it  never  recedes  to 
the  point  of  the  heavens  opposite  to  the  sun,  but  is  always^ 
found  within  29°  of  the  sun.  Hence  it  is  only  visible  to  the" 
naked  eye  in  the  evening,  when  it  ia  to  the  east  erf'  the  sun, 
and  near  to  ita  greatest  distenee  (or  donntion)  ftom  the 
sun ;  ao  that  the  sun  can  deseend  iufficienuy  bdow  the  ho 
risen  to  allow  the  planet  to  be  seen  JiMt  benra  ita  aettine  * 
similarly,  it  if  only  visible  in  the  morning  (b^m  sunrise), 
when  it  is  near  its  greatest  eloi^tion  westward  of  the  tnn. 
The  phasM  of  Mercury  are  not  visible  without  a  telescope. 
The  apparent  diameter  of  Mereury  varies  from  5  to  12  se- 
conds; the  real  diameter  is  *398  of  that  of  the  earth,  or 
about  8140  miles.  Its  bulk  is  to  thai  of  the  earth  as  63  to 
1000;  its  mass  is  reckoned  at  the  two-millionth  port  of  that 
of  the  sun-  It  revolves  on  an  axis,  the  inclination  of  wbicb 
to  the  ecliptic  is  not  determined,  in  ftn  26**3.  It  baa 
seven  times  the  light  and  heat  of  the  earth. 

Tbe  transits  of  Mercury,  or  passages  of  the  planet  over 
the  sun's  disc,  take  placewben  the  conjunction  (llie  inferior 
coniunotioo.  as  it  is  calhid.  Mercury  being  between  Uie  oarth 
and  the  sun)  hq^pens  at  Uie  time  that  tlie  pUnet  is  nev  its 
node.  Theae  transita  an  not  ao  uaeftil  in  the  determination 
of  the  snn's  parallax  or  the  longitude  of  tbe  place  <^  oibaer- 
vation  as  those  of  Venus:  we  shall  thurdbe  refor  th« 
aooount  of  wchtruuito  in  genmllo  the  latter  planet  Thm 
following  are,  leotirfiag  to  DeUmbro.  the  tipee  of  th« 
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tiusili  irhioh  wfll  yet  take  plm  in  the  prwut  etntuiy 
(eml  tima  «t  Paris)  :— 


184S  8  May.  8  p.H. 

1848  9  Nov..  e  P.U. 

1861  18  Nov^  74  A.M. 

1868  5  Not.  7  a.h. 


1878  6  Hay.  7  KM. 
1881  8  NoT^  1  A.M. 
1891  10  U%j,Bam. 
1894  10  Not..  6^  9M. 

ElemmU*  qfthe  Orint  </  Mercury. 

Bpoeb,  1799*  DBoemberSl,  12>>  mean  utrawmical  time 
ttSMbarg. 

Semiaxi*  major  '3870838,  that  of  the  earth  being  at> 
Bomed  as  the  unit 

Exeeotrioity  '2041704;  ita  aeoular  m(meaB<or  inoreaae 
in  100  yeen)  -0000039. 

IncUoatioa  of  the  orbit  totheMiptia  7^  0'y*9;  it*  le- 
cular  inereaae  18''-4. 

Loi^itttdes  from  the  mean  equinox  of  the  epooh :  (1 .)  of 
the  ateending  no^  46*  fi7'  9"*  0 ;  ita  leoular  inoreate  (oom- 
lioed  with  the  preeeaaioa),  431&"-1;  (8.)  of  the  pteibe- 
Uoa.  74"  SiK  e^'O ;  ita  aeeuiar  increase  (combined  with  the 
■neoMionX  M03"'9;  (3.)  of  the  planet  (mean).  ItiS'' 4' 
48"' 3. 

Hean  sidereal  motion  in  one  mean  soUr  day.  4°  &' 
;  in  3Sai  it  is       42'  47"-65  more  than  4  oom- 
^le  roTolutitHH ;  sidereal  revdution, 87*96926  mean  solar 

SeRCURY.  transit  of.  [MaiWJtiEY;  Vsinis, 
Transit  op.] 

MEROANrN.fi  (Mgrgirue.  Bonap.).  a  subiumily  of 
Anatida,  oonsisting  of  the  genus  Mer/rut,  Linn.,  the  ^m- 
taidert  or  Mergatufrt  of  the  British.  The  Prince  of  Miuig- 
oano  makes  it  include  two  subgenera,  Morf^ua  [Smeu>)t^nd 
Meinnser,  Leach  (7^  Gootanderi).  and  places  the  sub- 
&outy  next  to  the  Fuhgulina,  and  immedialely  preceding 
the  nlecanida.  The  Dnnean  genus  Mm-gut  is  placed  be- 
tween the  last  section  (Criitate)  of  the  great  genus  Anas 
and  the  genus  Alca  in  the  Sjfttema  Natura,  and  the  posi- 
tion aas^ned  to  it  by  various  authors  will  be  found  in  the 
actiole  Ducxa.  In  the  second  volume  of  Mr.  Swainson's 
ClauifleatioH  qf  Birds,  the  aubhmily  is  placed  after  the 
PutigtdiiUB,  and  immediately  pneedil^;  the  family  Coljfm- 


BUI  or  Ml 


Oen»ie  Cilanicftfr.— ffil'  straight,  namm,  and  slender, 
nberltndrieal  anteriorly,  wide  at  the  base,  and  abruptljr 
booked  at  the  tip  ;  margins  of  both  mandibles  serrated,  the 
isnmtions  or  t«eth  directed  backwards.    Tongue  slender. 

short,  with  tlie  toes  flilly  palmated,  and  placed  behind 
Aspoint  of  equilibrium. 

iW  speeiM        ''^  iramennu,  and  of  thei^  Mergi 


Mergmter,  Serraior,  aiUUu*,  and  emttUatut  aie  ftmnd  m 
EuTopsL  We  leleet  M.  Mergpmtr  and  if. ofMAitaa  ex- 
amplea. 

Merganser.  (Leach.) 

Example.  Merganser  Caiior  (Mergu*  Merganter  and 
Cattor  of  LinnsBUtt). 

Detertption—Fertf  Old  Male,  Tufted  head  (tlie  tnft 
lai^e  and  thick),  and  part  of  the  neck  greenish  black,  the 
reflection  varying  id  different  lights;  lower  part  of  the 
neck,  breast,  belly,  abdomen,  coverta  of  the  wings  and  sca- 
pulars forthest  from  the  body,  tinged  of  a  yelkwish  n»e 
colour*  (which  soon  fades  in  stuffed  specimens  to  white)  on 
the  under  parts;  upper  part  of  the  back  «id  scapulars 
nearest  to  toe  body  deep  olack ;  quills  blackish ;  great  co- 
verts bordered  with  black ;  rest  of  the  back  and  tdl  ash- 
coloured;  beauty-spot  on  the  wing  white,  without  transverse 
bands ;  bill  deep  red.  black  above  and  on  the  terminal  nail ; 
iris  reiddisb  brown,  sometimes  red;  feet  vermilion  red. 
Length  26  to  28  inches.  (Temm.) 

In  this  plumaKe  the  bird  is  the  Mergual^erganter  of 
Linnsus  and  olhers ;  Le  Harle  of  Buffon  and  the  French ; 
the  Gootander  or  Merraneer  of  Latham  and  Pennant; 
Gansert'iager  and  Taucher-gans  of  Bechstein  and  the  Ger- 
mans; Mergo,  Oca  marina  eMergodominieano of  tbe'Stor. 
degl.  tJco.,'  and  Dvbbelde  Zaagbtk  of  Sej^  and  the  Nether- 
landers. 

Female. — 'Tuft  long  and  hMie ;  head  and  part  of  the  neck 
reddish  brown ;  throat  pun  white ;  lower  part  of  the  neck, 
breast,  sides,  and  thighs  whitish  ash ;  all  the  upper  parta 
deep  ash ;  beauty-spot  of  the  wini;  white  without  any  trana- 
verse  band  ;  bill  fooed  red ;  iris  brown ;  feet  yellowish  red, 
webs  uhy-red.   Length  24  or  25  inches. 

YtYung  MaUs  of  this  Year :  Similar  to  the  females. 

The  Young  at  the  age  qf  one  year  are  distinguished  by 
blackish  spots  disposed  on  the  white  of  the  neck ;  the  ruddy 
colour  of  the  neck  is  then  terminated  by  a  deeper  colour ; 
blackish  plumes  begin  to  show  themselves  on  die  top  of  the 
head,  and  white  feathers  appear  on  the  ooverta  of  the 
wings. 

In  thu  state  the  bird  is  the  Mergue  Cattor  of  Linnsus 
and  others ;  Mergue  rubricapiUue  of  Gmelio ;  the  Harle 
femeUe  of  Buffon ;  the  Dun  Diver  or  Spari^ig  FotU  of 
Latham  and  others ;  and  the  Mergo  oca    the  '  Stor.  dDgL 

tJcc' 

This  species  is  the  Sugherone  of  the  Italians ;  the  Meer- 
rack  and  See-Rack  of  the  Grermans ;  IVraiifogel,  Kjorf{fo- 
gel,  Ard,  and  Skraka  of  the  '  Fauna  Suecica ;'  Skaltetluger 
of  the  Danes;  Skior-and  of  the  Icelanders;  Pektok  of  the 
Greentanders;  Seek  of  the  Cree  Indians;  Hwyad  ddanhe- 
dogot  the  antient  British;  and  Goosander  and  (provincial) 
Jack-taw  of  the  modern  British.  It  is  supposea  to  be  the 
KiffTopoc  8pvic,  of  the  Greeks,  the  Rber  and  Cattor  Alet  of 
the  Latins,  and  is  the  Biewe  of  tbe  old  French. 

Food ;  Reproduction ;  Utility  to  Man.— The  food  of  the 
Goosander  consists  of  small  fish,  amphibious  animals,  small 
crustaceans  and  mollusks.  Temminck  says  that  ita  nest  is 

S laced  among  rolled  ptibUes  on  the  hanks  of  waters,  in 
ushes  or  in  hollow  trees,  and  that  it  lays  twelve  or  fourteen 
whitish  eggs,  which  are  nearly  equally  pointed  at  each  end. 
The  fleshis  very  rank  and  bad.  Graves,  who  tasted  one. 
pronounces  it  to  have  been  offensive  in  t^  highest  degree. 
The  old  French  quatrain,  in  the  Portraits  dee  Oyseaux, 
gives  the  following  desoripUon  of  ita  habita  and  of  ita  quality 
as  food: — 

ht  BlBom  M«h  max  Mtuip  m  jil— gir 
Poor  la  poiMOD.  ftaqnFl  aft  iammamnSta. 
Mai«^  vonldnH  «  aIaW, 

hnUftrit      Hnn  ntii  poor  ton  mwftr. 

Geographical  Dietribution.—1AT.  (jould  (Birdt  qf  Eu- 
rope) states  that  '  ita  native  locality  appears  te  be  the  north* 
em  regions  of  the  continento  of  Europe  and  Aitoarica,  where, 
among  la^  and  unfrequented  lakw,  it  finds  an  asylum 
and  breeding-place ;  from  these,  ita  summer  haunts,  it  emi- 
grates southwards  on  the  approach  of  the  seventies  of  winter, 
seldom  appearing  in  our  latitudes  unless  the  season  indi 
eates  an  exceedinfrly  low  temperature  in  ilie  Arctic  circle 
at  such  times  it  frequenU  our  sbores  and  unfrosen  lakes, 
either  in  pairs  or  in  small  (locks  of  seven  or  eight :  hut  the 
extensive  inland  vatera  of  Holland  and  Germany  appear  to 

■  TW— 4wl— sgirfawnwlaia  towliilby  Sk.  Blih«taa kai  A« 
Mdar  ptaMfi  liah  bdr  cnBgib  irf4A  ftM  to  VMM. . 
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bs  its  ftvourite  niwrt'  This  species  was  shot  at  Fulbam 
in  tiie  Mverewioterof  1837.  It  appear*  in  Dr.  Richardsoii'B 
list  of  birds,  that  they  merely  winter  in  PennsylTania  and 
migrate  in  summer  to  rear  their  young  in  the  fur  countries ; 
the  specimen  described  by  him  was  killed  on  the  Saskat- 
chewan. It  also  occurs  in  Mt^or  Sabine's  list  of  Greenland 
Birds.  The  Prince  of  Musignano  notes  it  as  rather  rare  in 
winter  at  Rome,  and  as  not  common,  at  the  same  season,  in 
Philadelphia  {Specckio  Comparativo),  and  as  occurnng  in 
Europe  generally,  and  in  America  generally,  in  his  Oeogra- 
pkieal  and  Comparative  Litt  qf  the  Birds  of  Europe  and 
North  America.  It  was  seen  in  Japan  by  Dr.  Von  Siebold 
and  M.  Burger. 


The  GoouDdn  tUeigiu  HersmiiHT,  Linn.). 
Lowar  tgan,  male ;  upper  figure.  faniBls. 


Mergus. 
Example,  Mergut  albellus. 

Detcnption.—  Old  Male.  A  great  spot  of  greenish  black 
on  each  side  of  the  bill,  a  similar  cobured  but  longitudinal 
one  on  the  occiput ;  the  tufted  crest,  neck,  scapulars,  small 
coverts  of  the  winn,  and  all  the  lower  parts  very  pure  white ; 
upper  part  of  the  tack,  the  two  crescents  which  are  directed 
under  the  sides  of  the  breast,  and  the  edges  of  the  scapulars, 
deep  black ;  tail  ash-coloured ;  sides  and  thighs  varied  with 
ash-coloured  sig-zags ;  bill,  legs  (Ursi),  and  toes  bluish- 
ash;  webs  black;  iris  brown.   I<ength  15  to  16  inches. 

In  this  state  the  bird  is  Mergue  aibelltu  of  Linnteus  and 
others;  Le petit  Harle  Imppc  vu  la  Pietteoi  BuBbn;  the 
Weiter  Soger  of  Bechstein  and  others ;  the  Witte  mn 
Duiker  of  Sepp. ;  the  Mergo  Oca  minore  of  the  *  Stor.  degl. 
Ucc.,'  and  the  Smew  or 'White  Nun  of  the  English  ornitho- 
logists. 

Female. — Summit  of  the  head,  cheeks,  and  occiput  red- 
dish brown ;  throat,  upper  part  of  the  neck,  belly,  and  ab- 
domen white;  lower  [Airt  of  the  neck,  breast,  sides,  and 
rump  bright  ash ;  upper  parts  and  tail  deep  ash ;  wings 
Tariei^atedwith  white,  ash,  and  black.   Length  IS  inches. 

Young  of  the  year,  similar  to  the  female. 

Males  at  the  Age  of  One  y«or.— These  are  distinguished 
by  the  small  blackish  feathers  which  form  the  great  spot  at 
the  side  of  the  bill;  by  some  whitish  and  white  feathers 
scattered  on  the  head  ;  by  the  uuper  part  of  the  back,  which 
is  variegated  with  black  and  a^-coloured  feathers ;  and  by 
indicatioDR  of  the  two  black  crescents  on  the  side  of  the 
breast  The  young  of  both  sexes  have  the  great  coverts  of 
the  wings  terminated  by  a  large  white  space,  while  the  old 
ones  have  no  white  there  except  at  the  point. 

The  females  and  young  of  the  year  are  the  Mergus  minu- 
tus.  Linn. ;  Mergus  Asiaticus,  Gm. ;  Mergus  stellatus, 
Brunn. ;  Mergus  Pannonicus,  Scop. ;  La  Piette  /emelte. 
Buff. ;  Le  Harle  etoiU  (young  male).  Buff. ;  Mergo  Oca 
minors  (female),  and  Mergo  Oca  cenerino  (young  male  of 
the  year),  *  Stor.  degl.  Ucc. ;'  De  Kleins  Zaagbeh  (young  of 
the  year),  Sepp. ;  and  Rai-headed  Sumo  (young  male  in 
nwft),  Psnn., '  Brit.  ZooL* 


This  species  is  the  Kreutz-Enie  of  Friscfa  and  the  Get- 
mans ;  the  Hviid  Side  of  the  Danes ;  Sugherone  oeehiatitto 
of  the  Italians;  Lleiantcen  of  tbeantient  British;  Smew 
and  (provincial)  White  Nuii,  Vare  Widgeon  and  Smee  of 
the  modern  British. 

Food;  Beproduction  ;  Utility  to  Man. — The  food  of  the 
Smew  consists  of  small  crustaceans,  watei^insects,  moUusks, 
little  fish,  and  water-plants.  The  nest,  according  to  M. 
Temminck,  is  placed  on  the  borders  of  rivers  and  lakes,  and 
the  number  of  eggs  amounts  to  twelve ;  they  are  whitish. 
The  bird  is  in  no  request  for  the  table. 

Geographieal  Distribution.— ^be  countries  of  the  Arctic 
circle  m  both  worlds;  migratory  in  autumn,  but  especially 
in  winter,  in  England.  Holland,  France,  and  as  Ar  as  luly ; 
rather  abundant  in  Holland  on  the  lakes  and  marshes 
(Temm.).  It  is  seldom  seen  in  Britain  except  in  inclement 
winters.  The  species  was  not  observed  by  Dr.  Richardson, 
but  it  is  noted  by  him  in  the  tables  compiled  from  the 
Specchio  Comparativo  as  one  of  the  birds  that  migrate 
northwards  from  or  through  Pennsylvania  in  spring,  and 
may  therefore  be  considered  as  returning  to  the  fur  coun- 
tries to  breed.  The  Princeof  Musignano  notices  it  as  rather 
common  in  winter,  [wrticularly  the  young,  near  Rome,  and  as 
very  rare  and  adventitious  at  Philadelphia  {Specchio  Compa- 
rativo). The  same  author,  in  his  Geographical  and  Conipa- 
rative  Lut,  notes  it  as  occurrmg  m  Europe  generally  and  on 
the  northern  and  central  coasts  of  America.  Dr.  Von 
Siebold  and  M.  Biirger  found  it  in  Japan. 


Heistu  albdtui  uppa  flsnie.  male ;  k>irer  flgore.  ftmaW.  (Uonld.) 

M.  Temminck  remarks  that  the  Hartes,  or  birds  of  this 
subfamily,  live  upon  the  waters,  where  they  swim,  having 
generally  the  whole  of  the  body  submen;oOi  <md  only  the 
bead  out  of  the  water.*   They  dive  easily  and^ften,  swim 
with  extreme  sigility  entre  deux  eaux,  and  use  their  wings 
to  assist  them  in  this  sort  of  natation.   They  remain  long 
on  wing,  and  lly  very  swiftly.  Their  walk  is  very  vacil- 
lating and  embarrassed,  their  legs  or  feet,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  sea-ducks  being  more  withdrawn  within  the  abdomen 
than  those  of  the  ducks  which  have  the  posterior  toe  smooth. 
Their  food  consists  principally  of  fish  and  amplitbiaus  ani- 
mals, and  of  the  first  they  make  great  destruction.  In 
temperate  climates  thev  are  only  seen  in  winter;  their  babi 
tual  dwelling  is  in  cola  countries,  where  they  breed.  Th 
are  much  wilder  than  the  different  species  of  ducks,  ar 
have  not  been  domesticated.   They  moult  once  a  year ;  b 
the  old  males,  like  those  of  the  ducks,  moult  in  Uie  sprir 
whilst  the  old  females  and  the  young  moult  in  the  autumn. 
The  young  males,  before  their  first  or  second  moult,  hardly 
dilfer  at  all  from  the  females. 

MERGER.  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  give  an  exact 
definition  of  this  l^al  term.  In  order  to  form  an  accurate 
notion  of  what  is  meant  by  it,  the  notion  of  the  legal  term 
estate  (Estate]  is  a  necessary  preliminary.  '  The  accession 
of  one  estate  to  another,  or  more  accurately  speaking,  the 
circumstance  that  two  estates  immediately  expectant  on 
each  other,  meet  or  are  united  in  the  same  person,  is  the 
caiute  of  the  merger.*   (Preston.)   These  words  express  in 

*  The  Smew dcM  not  nrintwilhtlMbodTwiibiaK^  ud  ootTthahMdaM 
oT  HwmlWi  but  vUhmTMybli  portion  of  lu  bodf  item  tb>  Mriha» 
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gsnsnl  tarns  Urn  conditions  necemry  in  order  thit  nwraer 
mm;  fbllaw  aa  a  consequence.  Tbb  oonieqnenc«h  «lwd 
me^o;  u  that  the  preceding  estate  eeues  to  exist,  and  the 
estate  in  vhidi  this  preceding  estate  is  said  to  be  mei^ed 
roDtinues  to  be  exactly  the  same  as  it  was  befbre  that  union 
which  was  the  cause  of  merger. 

It  is  necessary  to  add  to  this  general  description  of  the 
cause  of  marger,  that  the  estate  which  is  prior  in  point  of 
time  must  not  he  greater  (in  legal  estimation)  ttwt  the 
estate  which  immediately  follows :  it  ma}  he  either  equal 
or  less,  but  not  greater.  Also,  the  estates  must  both  be 
Tested  estates,  and  both  must  be  1^1  or  both  equitable 
estates. 

Thus,  if  A  is  tenant  for  life,  with  reTcrsion  to  B  in  fee, 
and  A  surrenders  his  estate  to  B,  or  B  releases  his  estate  to 
A,  in  either  ease  the  life-estate  is  merged,  the  consequence 
of  which  is  that  the  estate  in  levarsion  immediately  beoomes 
a  fee  in  possession.  It  seems  that  one  term  of  years  will 
merge  in  another,  and  a  laner  tmn  in  a  less ;  at  least  tHi 
is  the  case  when  the  seoond  tenn  is  a  term  in  leversioiL 
Thus,  if  A  is  tenant  ihr  jears.  with  reversion  to  B  tot  years, 
and  A  surrenders  or  assigns  his  term  to  B,  the  term  which 
beloDged  to  A  is  merged.  There  is  one  exception  to  this 
rule :  if  the  estate  of  A  is  derived  from  the  estate  of  B  as 
an  underlease,  the  original  term  of  B  is  not  abridged  by 
such  merger.  In  fact,  merger,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
term,  can  never  apply  to  a  surrender  or  ass^ment  of  an 
estate  in  land  to  the  person  by  whom,  and  out  of  whose 
larger  estate,  that  smaller  estate  was  granted.  But  if  A, 
who  is  seised  in  fee,  leases  first  to  B  for  five  hundred  years, 
and  then  to  C  for  ten  years,  by  way  of  immediate  reversion, 
and  C  Bsngns  his  term  to  B»  the  estate  of  B  is  merged  in 
that  of  C  which  becomes  an  estate  in  possession,  and  can 
have  no  longer  dniation  than  ten  years.  Opinions  vary  as 
to  the  qnestion  whether  a  term  can  mei^e  in  a  term  in  re- 
mainder. 

Estates  tail  are  not  subject  to  mei^;  an  exception 
whirh  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  form  of  the  gift  to 
the  heirs  in  tail,  so  long  as  there  are  any.  Formerly,  if  an 
esiate  tail  had  become  a  base  fee  by  the  tenant  in  tail  levy- 
iog  a  fine,  such  base  fee  would  merge  by  union  with  the 
immediate  reversion  in  fee.  But  b^  a  recent  statute  (3  and 
4  Wm.  IV.,  c.  74),  such  base  fee  will  not  merge  in  the  re- 
version in  fee,  hut  shall  be '  enlarged  into  as  large  an  estate 
as  the  tenant  in  tail,  with  the  consent  of  the  protector,  if 
any.  might  have  created  by  any  disposition  under  this  act, 
if  auch  remainder  or  reverBion  had  vested  in  any  other 
person.* 

If  the  two  estates,  the  union  ef  which  in  one  person  might 
otherwise  canse  me^er.do  not  unite  in  him  in  the  same 
right,  there  is  no  merger. 

The  various  exceptions  to  the  general  principles  of  merger 
are  nnmerous  enough  to  form  the  subject  of  an  entire 
treatise.  The  wbide  subject  is  discussed  at  great  length  in 
ibe  third  volume  of  Mr.  Preston's  T^eaiw  on  Convey- 
ancing. 

The  origin  of  the  doctrine  of  merger  is  uncertain,  and  no 
hypothesis  seems  fUlly  to  explain  all  the  cases  of  merger  as 
now  settled.  In  the  case  put  by  Bracton  (fol.  1'^),  the 
termor  for  years  who  had  become  the  feoffee  of  the  land,  >is 
considered  as  having,  by  the  acceptance  of  the  freehold,  re- 
nounced the  term  (ex  quo  idem  B  se  tenuit  ad  feoff- 
amentunit  lacite  termino  renuntiavit).  The  origin  of  merger 
is  discussed  in  Preston's  third  volume,  chap,  iii,  && 

MERGX7L  JTsNASsKaiM.] 

ME'RGULIIB.  [Ans.vol.  iii.,  p.  100.]  The  Prince  of 
H  nsignano  notes  the  Little  JukiMn-guhuAIh)  as  occurring 
in  the  northern  and  central  parts  of  Europe,  and  on  Uie 
northern  shores  of  America.  {GeograpMeal  and  Compa^ 
rative  Litt.y 

M  ERGUS.  [Meroaninx.] 

MBRIAN.  MARIA  SIBYLLA,  the  daughter  of  Mat- 
thew Merian,  an  eminent  Dutch  engraver,  was  bom  at 
Frankfert-on-the-Mayn,  April  12,  1647.  Her  instructor  in 
drawing  was  Abraham  Mignon.  In  1665  she  married  John 
Aodriez  Grafi^  a  painter  of  Numherg,  but  the  celebrity 
which  attached  to  her  own  name  as  an  artist  prevenled  that 
of  ber  husband  from  being  adopted.  They  had  two  chil- 
dren, both  daughters,  who  were  also  skilled  in  drawing.  In 
consequence  of  Uhenil  offers  Madame  Merian  and  ber  hus- 
band Battled  in  Holland,  hut  Maria  Sibylla,  whose  great  ob- 
ject ww  tl»e  study  (^nature,  travelled     the  sake  of  delineat- 


ing insecta,  flowers,  and  other  natural  objaets.  In  1899  she 
went  to  Surinam,  ibr  the  eotpress  purpose  of  making  the 
drawings  which  have  sinee  added  so  oouddwably  to  her 
feme,  uid  remained  there  till  the  month  of  JmM.  1701. 

She  published— 1,  'The  Origin  of  CaterpiUsrs,  their 
Nourishment  and  Chan^*  in  Dutch,  2  vols.  4to.,  the  first 

fiublished  at  Nitrnbe^  in  1679,  the  second  in  1663,  pub- 
ished  in  Amsterdam  in  Latin,  4to.,  1717.  This  work,  much 
enla]^:ed  by  herself  and  her  daughters,  was  published  in 
French  by  John  Marret,  fol.,  Amst.  1730,  under  the  title 
of  *  Histoire  G£n6ra1e  des  Insectes  de  TEurope.'  2,  *  Die- 
sertatio  de  Generatione  et  Metamorphosibus  Insectorum 
Surinamensium,'  fol.,  Amst,  1705,  separately  in  Dutch  and 
in  Latin.  These  editions  contain  only  sixty  plates.  To  some 
of  the  later  ones  twelve  plates  were  annexed  by  her  daugh- 
ters Jane  Helen  and  Dorothea  Maria  Hoirietta.  There  is 
an  edition  of  this  work  in  folio,  FVenoh  wad  Duteh,  printed 
at  Amsterdam  in  1719;  another  in  French  and  Latin, 
Ha|^  1726 ;  and  another  in  Dutch  in  1 730.  Thm  have 
been  ajso  editioiu  of  the  two  works  united,  under  the  title  of 
'  Histoire  des  Insectes  de  I'Europe  et  de  rAmeriqueh'  M.* 
Par..  1768  and  1771. 

Madame  Merian  died  at  Amsterdam,  January  13, 1717. 
Many  of  the  original  drawings  of  this  artist  are  preserved  in 
the  department  of  drawings  and  prints  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, in  two  volumes,  purchased  by  Sir  Hans  Sloane  at  a 
large  price.  One  oonteins  the  insects  of  Surinam,  the  other 
those  of  Europe.  A  few  of  the  Surinam  insects,  though 
elegantly  flnished,  appear,  upon  examination,  not  to  be  en- 
tirely drawings,  but  te  have  been  coloured  upon  outline  proofe 
of  toe  engravings.  Those  of  Europe  are  entirely  original 
delineations.  MX  are  upon  vellum.  Other  drawings  of 
Madame  Merian  are  ueserved  at  Petersburg,  in  several 
ooUections  in  Holland,  and  at  Franklbrt  A  portrait  of 
Madame  Herisn,  formerly  Shr  Hans  ShNUte's,  is  st^  pre- 
served in  the  British  Museum.  An  engraved  portrait  of 
her,  bv  Houbraken,  is  prefixed  to  the  Latin  edition  of  the 
'  Orifipn  of  CatorpUlars,*  1717. 

iBiog.  UniverteSe,  vol.  xxviii.,  pp.366,  367;  Brunet; 
Manud  du  Libraire,  8vo.,  1820,  torn,  ii.,  pp.  475,  476; 
Chalmers,  Biogr.  Diet.,  vol.  xxil,  p.  72.) 

ME'RIDA,  a  town  of  Extremadura  in  Spain,  in  38°  48' 
N.  laL  and  6**  15'  W.  long.  It  was  founded  bv  Publius 
Casirius,  a  Roman  'general  under  the  emperor  Augustus, 
from  whom  it  was  named  Emerite  Augusta.  It  was  sub- 
sequently made  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Lusitania 
(which  included  nearly  the  whole  of  Portugal,  with  part  of 
Leon.  Extremadura.  and  Old  Ciastile),  and  was  the  btrgest 
and  most  magnifioent  city  in  Roman  Spain.  From  the  hands 
of  the  Romans  it  passed  into  those  <rf  the  Goths,  who  made 
it  an  erohiepisooiMl  see.  In  the  year  587  it  was  the  focus 
of  a  plot  formed  by  the  Arians  to  kill  the  reigning  monarch 
and  extirpate  the  Catholic  religion  from  the  laocL  It  was 
also  the  seat  of  several  provincial  councils,- of  which  that  of 
A.D.  666  is  the  most  known.  On  the  invasion  of  the  Arahs 
in  711  it  offered  a  stout  resistance,  but  was  eventually 
obliged  to  capitulate  to  Muza,  who  on  entering  the  ciw  was 
amazed  at  its  vast  size  and  the  grandeur  of  its  buildings. 
According  to  a  Moslem  chronicler  it  was  then  eight  miles 
in  circumference,  and  was  garrisoned  by  90,000  men.  By 
the  Arabs  its  original  name  was  corrupted  into  M^da.  In 
1230  it  opened  its  gates  to  the  Christian  king  Alonso  XI. 
of  Castille  and  Leon,  after  a  great  battle,  in  which,  aided 
by  the  apostie  James  and  other  saints  in  white  robes  (as 
tradition  lias  it),  he  routed  a  neatly  superior  fmce  of  Moors, 
headed  by  their  king  Ibn  Hud.  Alonso.  to  testify  his  gra- 
tudei,  entmsted  tiie  government  of  the  city  to  the  milttiiiy 
order  of  St.  James,  in  whose  hands  it  has  till  recently  rfr 
mained. 

Modem  M^rida  is  one  of  the  most  decayed  and  poverty- 
stricken  towns  in  the  Peninsula.  In  extent  it  bas  shrunk  to 
a  very  small  compass ;  its  population  has  dwindled  to  less 
than  5000 ;  and  toe  trade  in  merino  wool,  of  which  it  has 
long  been  the  depOt,  is  rapidly  declining.  It  is  situated  on 
the  right  bonk  of  the  Guadiana,  on  a  rising  ground,  in  the 
midst  of  an  open  and  gently  undulating  country,  naturally 
ver}-  fertile,  but  almost  uncultivated,  and  in  summer  ren- 
dered verv  unhealthy  by  malaria.  The  sole  interest  Of 
modern  M4rida  ties  in  its  numerous  remains  of  Roman 
magnificence.  The  houses,  churches,  walls,  and  pavements, 
abound  in  Roman  fragments,  eolumns,  inscriptive  tablets, 
altars,  vases,  statoss,  and  basMelisft.  In  th^)ieldh^sud«Dib 
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cud  mdi  without  th«  town,  umilur  remuiu  an  found.  But 
titM  prinoipal  ruins  ar«  an  unphitheatra  almost  entire,  which 
hy  wttioc  m  the  water*  of  the  Guadiana  could  at  pleasure 
M  turned  into  a  naumaehia ;  a  cifcus,  laid  to  equal  in  size 
the  Circus  Maximus  at  Rome ;  a  theatre,  where  in  modern 
times  bull-flgbts  have  been  held ;  the  shell  of  a  loHy  tri- 
umphal arch,  now  stripped  of  its  ornaments ;  some  batfu  in 
•xoellent  preservation,  and  a  gatewsy  defaced  hy  Arabic  in- 
scriptions. Bneaaed  in  a  private  house  is  a  small  peripteral 
temi^e  of  Hats ;  the  capitals  as  well  as  shafts  of  the  columns 
are  of  granite.  Th^  are  alto  two  Roman  bridges;  one  of 
•nomioui  length  uid  ourioua  oonitmotion.  witS  a  fortress 
«t  otie  cod.  Near  the  town  are  the  raiai  of  two  grand 
aquedaots  built  of  hrkk  and  granite  mixed.  Of  the  utter 
material  are  conitrucied  all  the  antient  edifices  of  SUrida, 
with  Tcrv  trifling  exceptions. 

At  the  distance  from  MSrida  of  one  and  two  leagues  re- 
spectively are  two  remarkable  reservoirs,  by  some  con- 
sidered of  Roman,  by  others  of  HoorUh  architecture.  The 
first,  called  Albufera,  it  about  100  feet  in  length  by  nearly 
to  feet  in  depth,  enclosed  by  thick  walls,  with  two  fine 
towers.  The  other,  called  Albuera,  is  smaller,  but  its  walls 
and  the  single  tower  which  surmounts  them  are  much 
finer. 

(Mariana,  Hittoria  General  de  Bepaiia ;  Conde,  Hittoria 
d»  lot  Arabt* ;  Ponz,  Viage  de  Eifona :  Laborde,  IHnS- 
raire  Deeerip^  de  I'Etpagne!  Seraple's  Journey  through 
8^n  andltalui  Captain  Cook's  Sketehee  in  Spain.) 

MERIDIAN  imeridiet,  mid-day).  In  th«  heavens  the 
meridiu)  is  tbe  circle  which  passes  dirough  the  pole  and 
the  senith  of  tbe  spectator :  on  the  earth  it  is  the  circle 
which  passes  through  the  pole  and  tbe  spectator's  pontion ; 
eonsequently  tbe  terreslrial  meridian  is  the  aeetion  of  tbe 
•arih  made  bv  the  plane  of  the  celestial  meridian. 

The  circle  dwives  iu  name  from  being  that  on  which  the 
centre  of  the  sun  is  found  at  mid-day,  or  real  noon.  In  the 
case  of  a  fixed  star,  the  time  at  which  its  altitude  is  greutest 
is  the  moment  of  its  coming  on  the  meridian ;  but  in  that 
of  tha  sun  or  a  planet,  the  orbital  motion  prevents  the 
moment  of  its  culmination  (or  coming  on  the  meridian) 
flrom  being  exactly  that  of  its  attaining  its  highest  point; 
though  tbe  difierenoe  is  not  worth  noting  ibr  ordinary  pur- 
poses.   [SpHSns,  DOCTKINK  OF  THK.] 

MERl'NO.  [Shbkp.] 

ME'RIONES.  [MoRiox.] 

MERIONETHSHIRE,  a  county  of  North  Wales, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Caernarvonshire  and  Denbighshire, 
on  tbe  north-east  by  X>enbigbshirfi,  on  the  east  and  south- 
east by  Montgomeryshire,  on  the  south  by  Cardiganshire, 
and  oit  the  south-west  and  west  by  CWigan  Bay,  an  inlet 
of  tbe  Irish  Sea.  Its  form  approximates  to  that  of  a  right 
angled  triangle,  having  two  sides  facing  the  north  and 
west  respeotively.  and  tha  hypotenuse  &oing  the  south- 
east. 

The  area  of  the  county  is  estimated  at  666  square  miles ; 
it  is  the  sixth  of  the  Webh  counties  in  resoeet  of  sixe,  being 
a  little  smaller  than  Cardiganshire^  but  larger  than  Den- 
bij^hsbire.  Tbe  population  in  18S1  was  34,382;  in  1831  it 
wu  30,315,  showii^  an  increase  of  118  persons  only,  and 
|[iving  A3  inhabitants  to  a  aQiwe  mtte.  In  absolute  popula- 
tion It  ia  inferior  to  all  the  wdsh  counties  except  Raanor* 
shire;  and  in  density  of  population  is  inferior  even  to  that 
Bala  and  Dolgelly  are  the  assize  towns :  the  county  election 
ibr  members  of  parliament  takes  place  at  Harlech.  Bala,  the 
nearest  of  these  places  to  London,  is  in  52°  SS'  N.  lau  and 
i*  34'  W.  long.,  about  ISO  miles  in  a  direct  line  north-west 
of  London,  or  1 94  miles  by  the  Holyhead  parliamentary  road 
to  Shrewsbury,  and  from  tbence  through  Llangprnnt^. 

Coast  Line. — The  northern  part  of  the  coast  u  formed  by 
the  eastuary  of  which  the  Traeth  Mawr  and  the  Traeth 
Baeh  axe  portions.  The  Traeth  Mawr  (of  which  a  consider^ 
able  part  has  been  recovered  from  the  sea  hv  an  embank- 
ment about  a  mile  in  length,  reaching  across  this  branch  of 
the  mstuary  from  side  to  side)  forms  the  bounds^  between 
Caernuvonsbire  and  Merionethshire.  The  Traeth  Bach  or 
Bychau  belongs  entirely  to  the  latter:  it  comprehends 
many  thouEand  acres,  and  receives  the  rivers  Fellnrhyd,  or 
Bychan,  and  Dwyrbyd.  Hiis  arm  of  the  sstuary  penetrates 
aeveral  miles  inland,  becoming  narrow  as  it  prooeeds.  It  is 
dry  at  low  water,  except  a  narrow  cbannel  in  the  centre, 
through  which  the  united  streams  find  their  way  into  the 
leik  and  is  cnaMd  1^  a  feirr 


From  the  Traeth  Bach  the  coast  runs  south  about  six 
miles  past  Harlech  to  the  little  headland  on  which  stands 
the  village  of  Muchraes  or  Mocbras.  From  the  Traeth 
Bach  to  the  town  of  Harlech  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  tbe  sea  is  low  and  marshy.  Between  Harlech  and 
Mochraes  it  rises  intocliSs.  Itu  skirted  by  sands  dry  at  low 
water,  and  at  some  distance  out  to  sea  are  three  sand-banks, 
the  *  Dutch  Bank,'  the  '  Foniigal  Bank.'  and  tbe  '  Sam 
Badrig  '(Sl  Patrick's  Causeway)  or 'Sarn  Badrhwyg*  (Ship- 
breaking  C!aiueway).  This  remarkable  shoal  ruiu  from 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  tbe  coast  22  miles  out  to 
sea  in  a  south-west  direction  ;  it  is  composed  of  sand  and 
fravd.  It  is  dry  at  the  ebb  in  spiing  tides,  and  in  stonns 
IS  marked  by  frarftil  breakm.  Tradition  says  that  this 
jmrt  of  the  sea  was  once  inhabited  land  called  (}antr£r 
Gwaelod,  or  the  Lowland  hundred,  and  that  it  was  over- 
whelmed by  the  sea  about  the  close  of  the  fifth  century. 
(Pennant.)  The  name,  St  Patrick's  Causeway,  is  said  to 
have  originated  from  a  monkish  legend,  that  it  was  formed 
by  St  Patrick  in  order  that  be  might  pass  from  Ireland  to 
Britain. 

From  Mochraes  the  coast  runs  south-south-east  eight 
miles  to  the  river  Maw,  at  tbe  mouth  of  which  stands  the 
town  of  Aber-Maw,  contracted  into  Ber-Maw  or  Barmouth. 
Throughout  Merionethshire,  north  of  tbe  Maw,  the  coast  is 
skirted  by  sands  of  greater  of  less  breadth.  From  the  Maw 
tbe  coast  runs  southward  14  miles  to  the  wide  mtuaiy  of 
the  Dovey,  taking  a  eirouit  oonvOx  to  the  sea,  and  rising 
into  cliSii  midway  between  the  riven.  At  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  these  cliffs  the  river Towv,  or  Disynwy,  flows  info 
the  sea.  Between  the  Towy  ana  the  Dovey  the  coast  is 
again  skirted  by  sanda.  The  whole  extent  of  tlie  Meri- 
onethshire coast  is  about  38  miles,  following  its  principal 
bends. 

Surface  and  Geological  CAorac^er.— Merionethshire  is  the 
most  mounuinous  of  all  the  Welsh  counties,  and  contains 
some  of  the  loftiest  peaks  in  North  Wales ;  there  are  how- 
ever no  peaks  so  high  nor  precipices  so  abrupt  as  those  of 
Caernarvonshire.  The  principal  mountain-chain  is  that 
.which,  in  one  part  at  least,  is  called  the  mountains  of  Ber- 
wyn.  and  which  traverses  the  county  from  urath-east  to 
south-west,  skirting  the  v^leys  of  the  Dee,  the  Wnion,  and 
the  Maw.  The  principal  summits  of  this  chain  are,  Cader 
Berwyn  or  Ferwyn,  on  the  border  of  this  county  and  Mont- 
gomeryshire, seven  miles  south  of  Corwen,  2563  feet  above 
Hie  level  of  the  sea ;  Airan  Fowddy,  near  the  Wnion,  above 
Dolgelly,  2955  feet ;  Pen-y-CSadair  (summit  of  Cader  Idris), 
three  milessouib-westofDolgellv,  2914feet;  and  Pengarn, 
at  the  extremity  of  the  chain  near  the  sea,  1510  feet  VSTest 
of  Bala,  and  near  the  centre  of  the  county,  is  a  group  of 
mountains,  of  which  Arrenig  Mawr  is  the  highest  point, 
2809  feet  above  tbe  level  of  the  sea.  From  this  central 
group  branches  run  westward  to  the  sea  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Harlech,  and  north-westward  to  join  the  group  ol 
Snowdon.   There  are  no  plains. 

The  county  is  almost  entirely  occupied  with  the  slate 
rocks  which  predominate  in  North  Wales.  Along  the  valley 
of  the  Dee,  as  far  up  as  Bala  and  the  valley  of  the  Alwen, 
8  bluish-^ey  limestone  is  found,  which  is  quarried  fbr  lime, 
the  principal  manure  employed  in  tbe  county.  Great  quan- 
tities of  white  limestone  are  quarried  and  burnt  for  lime 
near  Corwen.  This  limestone  is  surrounded  on  every  side 
by  primitive  argillaceous  slate,  which  occupies  all  the  ea.st- 
ern  side  of  the  county,  as  far  as  a  line  drawn  from  Bala, 
north-west  along  the  vale  of  the  Treweryn,  and  southward 
along  the  Twrch  and  the  Dovey  to  Dinas-y-Mowddy.  The 
slates  of  this  formation  are  quarried  in  the  neighboaihood 
of  Corwen. 

Westward  of  the  Ime  described  the  rocks  are  chiefly  slat}-, 
forming  abrupt  and  nigged  mountains  of  desolate  appear- 
ance. Lead  and  copper  mines  are  worked  near  Towyn  at 
tbe  mouth  of  the  Disynwy,  and  copper-mines  in  the  neigli- 
bourhood  of  Barmouth,  dopper  o  re  has  been  prodoeed  fh)in 
the  peat  ashes  of  a  turf  pit  near  Dolgelly.  Slates  are  quai 
ried  in  the  Berwyn  mountains ;  and  there  are  quarries  pru 
ducing  slates  of  excellent  quality  at  Festtnit^  near  the 
Caernarvonshire  border.  The  slates  are  shipped  in  the 
SMtuary  of.  the  Tiaeth  Bychan,  imar  the  idaee  when  they 
are  raised. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  some  former  observers  that  Cader 
Idris  and  some  other  monntams  presented  traces  of  volcanic 
agener.  'The  steeper  part*  of  Ousnumntatn,  san  Mr.  Pur 
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DUt^  'to  the  blgoest  pnk.  or  Pen-y^Owkir.  grows  mors 
ad  nun  roe^ ;  the  apptMcb  to  the  lanniit  oxtiemety  bo, 
lod  eoTond  with  huge  fngnientB  of  diseoloared  rooks,  very 
nigged,  and  eemontwl  hj  a  asnu-ritrifled  maUer.  wbiob  gives 
ibem  a  mj  Toleanic  look,  added  to  their  diqonied  adven- 
titious appaaranoe.  I  met  with,  on  my  ascent,  quantities  of 
mice  of  the  same  cetlular  kind  with  the  loadstone  of  Der- 
sbiie^  but  of  a  green  colour.  The  day  proved  so  wet  and 
aisty  that  I  loat  the  enjoyment  of  the  Rfeat  view  from  the 
Nimmit.  I  oould  only  see  that  the  spot  I  was  on  was  a  rude 
i^iagate  of  atnnfreiy  disordered  manes.  I  oould  at  idler- 
fill  perceive  a  atupeadous  precipiee  on  one  lide  where  the 
bill  leredea  inwarda.  forming  a  sort  of  theatro,  with  a  take 
It  the  bottom ;  yet  very  high  in  comparison  of  the  base  of 
tbe  mountain.  On  the  other  side,  at  a  nearer  distance,  I 
a*  Oai^  Cay,  a  great  rock,  with  a  lake  beneath,  lodged  in 
1  deep  hollow,  poMibW  the  crater  of  an  antient  volcano.* 

Hydrngrapkm  and  Cwwewawcift'oiu.— The  principal  rivers 
belonging  to  ine  county  are  the  Dee,  the  Maw,  and  the 
Dovey,  with  their  reapeetive  affluents. 

The  Dee  riaea  in  the  valley  skirted  by  the  Berwyn  moun- 
tuBs,  very  near  the  road  leading  from  Bala  to  Dolgelly ;  Aom 
its  Muree  it  flowa  north-east  four  miles  (receiving  by  the 
«ay  the  Lew  and  the  Twrch,  each  eonsidnrably  longer  than 
ilMtf)  into  the  lake  of  Bala,  called  Llyo  Tegid,  t.«. '  tlie  ikir 
lake,'  by  the  Welsh,  but  by  the  English,  Piuble  Meer. 
[Bau.]  From  the  lowerendof  the  lake  the  Dee  flows  13  miles 
ID  a  winding  course  north-east  to  Corwen,  receiving  a  num- 
ber of  mountain  streams:  from  Corwen  it  flowB  five  miles 
eist  to  the  border  of  the  county,  which  it  divides  from  Den- 
bgbdiire  for  two  or  three  miles  Ihrther,  befiwe  finally  quit- 
ting h.  "nie  Tiewwyn,  or  Glattwr,  a  ftader  of  the  Dee, 
lins  in  the  northern  part  of  the  oonnty.  and  has  a  south- 
east course  rfaboat  fourteen  miles  Into  the  DBe,wfaieh  it  joins 
jut  bdow  the  lake  of  Bala.  Just  above  Corwen  the  Dee 
neeives  the  Alweti,  one  of  its  tributaries,  which  though  be- 
hngii^  chiefly  to  Denbi^shire,  has  five  miles  of  its  course 
spon  uid  three  mites  within  the  border  of  this  county. 

The  Maw.  otbeirwise  called  Mawddaeh,  rises  near  the 
eealie  of  the  eounty,  and  has  a  southeni  eourse  of  eight 
■iles  to  ito  junction  with  the  Lyniauduon,  which  lies  more 
to  the  weatward,  and  is  of  about  equal  length.    From  the 
jntctioa  of  the  Lyniauduon  th<e  Mawddaeh  flows  south- 
watb-west,  four  mites  to  the  junction  of  theWnion  (twelve 
miles  long),  which  rises  close  to  the  source  of  the  Dee,  and 
fins  along  the  same  valley,  but  in  an  opposite  direction. 
For  the  remMDdec  of  its  oowse,  which  is  about  eight  miles 
sDnth-wea^  the  Maw  is  a  tide  river.  In  this  pu^  of  its 
course  it  expands  into  an  Mtuary  in  some  {daees  a  mihi 
wid«b  and  in  great  part  dry  at  low  water. 

The  Dovey,  or  Dyfl;,  rises  just  within  the  border  of  the 
county,  east  of  the  mountain  Atran  Fowddy,  in  the  Berwyn 
chain.  From  its  sooree  it  flows  sonth-west  nearly  thirty 
Bilee  thtongfa  a  winding  vale  into  the  bay  of  Cardigan.  It 
leeeiTea  •  number  of  small  mountain  Btreams,  of  which  the 
Tafh)o|r,  the  Afon,  the  Dulas,  and  the  Cwmeelli  are  the 
prindpal.  A  part  of  the  course  of  the  Dovey  itself  and  of 
the  Tafialog,  and  the  whole  eourse  of  the  Afbn  and  the 
Dulaa,  behmg  to  Montgomerysfaire.  The  town:  part  of  the 
coaraw  of  the  Dovey  is  on  the  border  of  Merionethshire, 
whieb  it  separates  first  from  Hontgomeryibire,  and  then 
from  Cardiganshire.  Near  the  mouth  it  expands  into  a 
wide  matuary,  the  greater  part  of  whieh  is  An  at  low  water. 
The  Dofcy  is  not  nentiooed  in  Prisul^  'History  of 
Nawn^able  ItJvets  *  as  navigable,  bat  is  marked  in  the  map 
whieh  aeconpanies  that  work  as  navigable  up  to  Haebyn- 
Ueth.  or  Machynleth,  at  the  junction  of  the  Cwihoelli  and 
the  Dales,  twelve  or  thirteen  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
river. 

The  Disynwy  rises  in  the  Berwyn  mountains,  a  little  to 
tte  north-eaat  of  Cadar  Idris,  and  flows  south-west  sixteen 
Mtles  into  the  sea  between  the  Maw  end  the  Dovey.  About 
three  mDm  from  iu  source  it  expends  into  a  smell  lake, 
aitled  IJyn-y-Myngil,  which  in  width  nearly  fills  the  valley 
<tf  Tat-y-Llyn,  leaving  only  a  narrow  road  on  one  side,  and 
fxleoda  in  length  about  a  mile.  The  Disynwy  above  its 
month  expands  into  an  Mtuary  of  about  a  mile  wide,  but 
jatt  St  the  mouth  is  oontrscted  into  s  very  narrow  channel. 

None  of  these  streanas,  except  the  Dovey,  aie  navigable: 
the  aitnti^  at  the  month  of  the  Mowddy  ftnus  the  har- 
^•fJhnDoath.  „  , 
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are  Uyn-Tegid.  or  Bala  Lake,  and  Llyn-y-Myngil,  alreadj 

noticed. 

The  principal  roads  are  thoss  from  London  by  Shrewabarr 
to  Corwen  and  Bangor,  to  Bala  and  Caernarvon,  and  to 
Dolgelley,  or  Dolgellau,  and  Bamouth,  with  bianehM  to 
Towyn.  The  first  of  these  enters  the  county  on  the  east 
from  Denbighshire,  a  little  beyond  Llangollen,  and  runs 
along  the  viUley  of  the  Dee  to  Corwen,  from  which  place  it 
follows  the  valley  of  the  Alwen  into  DenlHgh«''ue.  Then 
are  two  Bala  roads,  both  branching  off  fton  tuu  to  the  left, 
one  at  Corwen,  which  fallows  the  right  bank  of  the  Dae  up 
the  vallfff  to  Bala,  the  other  a  little  beyond  Corwen.  wbioh 
follows  a  valley  parallel  to  that  of  the  Dee,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  intervening  hills.  The  Caernarvon  road 
runs  up  the  valley  of  theXreweryn  by  Festiniog  andTan-y< 
Bwlch  to  Beddgelert,  with  a  branch  from  Tan~y-Bwlch  by 
the  coast  to  Harlech  and  Barmouth.  Another  road  flrom 
BaU  follows  the  valley  of  the  Dee  and  the  Wnion  to  Dd* 
galley  and  Barmouth.  There  is  a  nearer  roadflmn  London 
to  Bus  by  Sbrewsbnry  and  Llangynnog. 

The  Dulgell^  and  Barmouth  road  runs  from  Shrews* 
bury,  through  Welshpool  and  Llanfinir  (MontgomMyshireX 
enters  the  county  by  the  valley  of  Uie  Talhlog,  and  fol- 
lows that  valley  and  the  vale  of  the  Dovey  to  Dinas-y* 
Mowddy,  or  Mowddw,  from  whieh  place  it  runs  west  to 
Dolgelley  and  Barmouth.  Two  branches  from  th.s  road 
run  to  Towyn ;  one  a  little  before  reaching  Dinas-y-Mowddy, 
whieh  follows  the  vale  of  the  Dovey  and  then  the  coast  ,* 
the  other  a  little  before  reaching  Dolffelley,  which  fallows 
the  vale  of  the  Disynwy.  This  first  l)ranch  to  Towyn  is 
parily  in  Montgomery  and  Cardigan  abtres,  audeommuni- 
eates  with  Machynlleth  and  Aberystwith. 

DwittMU,  Toumtt  ^e.— This  eonnty,  ealled  ^  the  Wdsh 
Maironydd,  at  M^rionydd,  is  the  only  one  in  Wales  thati 
with  the  addition  merely  of  the  word  'shire,'  retains  its  an- 
tient designation.  This  name  is  supposed  by  some  to  be 
derived  from  Meirioo,  grandson  of  a  chieftain  to  wbom  a 
territtvy  in  this  part  of  Wales  was  assigned  in  the 
fifth  century.  If  however  the  district  was  known  to  the 
Romans,  as  some  think,  by  the  name  Mervinia,  whieh  evi- 
dently oontains  the  same  root  (Mervin,  or  Meruin)  as 
Meinon-ydd.  the  name  must  be  of  earlier  origin. 

Writers  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  antient  division  of  the 
county ;  but  its  limits  appear  to  have  undergone  consider- 
able change.  One  eantref,  that  of  Arustly  or  Arwystli, 
south  of  the  river  Dovey  or  Dyfi,  was  by  Henry  VIII.  added 
to  MonteimaryBhire,  and  the  ewmwU  or  eomots  of  Bder- 
nion  and  Olyndyftdwy  woe  detaehed  fipom  Powys-land,  and 
added  to  Hm  eounty. 

The  present  divuions,  with  thsir  rdative  ^tuatioo  and 
their  population  in  1831,  are  as  fbllows'— • 


Ardwdwy,;or  Ardudwy, 

N.W.  . 

10.499 

Ederaion,  or  Edeymion, 

N.E.  . 

4.905 

Estimaner,  or  Bstumaner,     S.  . 

4,631 

FbnUyn 

N.  fc  N.K. . 

6,6M 

Tklybont,  or  Tal-y-bont, 

S.  &  &B.  . 

and  Mowddy. 

8,S47 

MiUtia 

79 

85.3U 

There  are  five  antimt  market-towns,  namely :  Bala  and 
Dolg^ey,  the  aaaise<town8;  Harlech,  the  place  of  ooun^ 
elections;  Corwen  and  Dinas-y-Mowddy;  and  two,  when 
markets  have  been  established  (tf  late  yaara,  via.  Tbwyn 
and  Barmouth.  [Barmouth.] 

Bala  is  in  the  pariah  of  Llanykil  or  Llanycil,  in  the  hon- 
dred  of  Penllyn,  near  the  ouuet  by  which  the  Dee  quits 
the  lake  of  Bala;  194  miles  from  London  by  Shrewsbury 
and  Llangynnc^,  or  207  miles  by  Shrewsbury  and  Corwen. 
[Bala.] 

The  population  of  Uanykil  pari^  was.  in  1831,  23A9i 
there  was  no  separate  return  of  the  population  of  the  town, 
bnt  in  USi  it  contained  1 1fiS  inhabitants  out  of  8467,  tno 
whole  popnlalion  of  the  parish  at  thai  time. 

The  livmg  of  Uanykil  is  a  raetoiy,  in  the  arcbdeaeonry 
and  diooase  of  8l  Asaph;  of  the  clear  annual  value  of  260/., 
with  a  glebe-house,  in  the  gift  of  the  bishop  of  St.  Asaph. 

There  weie  in  the  whole  parish,  in  1833,  two  daysehoolB 
with  130  ohildien;  one  of  thaa*.  a  gcamsAarHHboel,  vilh 
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75  boys,  was  partly  supported  by  an  endowment.  There 
were  seven  Sunday-schQols,  with  1088  scholars. 

DolRelley,  DtJgelleu,  Ddf^llau,  or  Dolgellea  (from  doly 
dale,  vnA  g^lsn,  or  celli,  a  Rrove  of  hazels),  »  in  the 
hundred  w  Talybont  and  Mowday,  on  the  south  bank  of 
tiie  Wnion,  a  nule  or  two  above  ita  mnc^on  with  the  Haw* 
208  miles  from  London  by  Shrewsbury,  Welshpool,  Uan- 
fiir.  and  Dina»-y-Mowddy.  This  town  came  into  possession 
of  Owain  Glyndwr  during  his  rebellion,  and  from  here 
(a.d.  1 400)  lh£  despatched  ambassadors  to  France.  It  was 
the  scene  of  a  smart  skirmish  during  the  civil  wars  of 
Charles  I.,  in  which  the  parliamentarians  were  victorious. 
The  town  is  in  a  delightml  valley :  the  streets.are  narrow 
and  irregularly  laid  out ;  and  the,  houses  are  for  the  most 
part  small,  and  ill  built  of  limestone  without  mortar.  Within 
the  last  few  yean  however  some  handsome  dwellings  have 
been  erected,  and  the  general  appearance  of  the  town  ma- 
terially improved.  The  chureh  u  a  neat  struetur^  capable 
of  accommodatiug  a  thousand  peraons,  hut  destitute  of  any 
arohiteetural  pretensions.  The  coun^  hall  and  county 
^1  were  both  erected  in  the  nresent  century ;  the  former 
IS  a  neat  stone  building,  near  tne  river  Wnion.  The  town- 
hall  is  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  ordinary  houses, 
and  the  market-house  is  a  low  square  edi&ce.  There  is  a 
neat  stone  bridge  of  seven  arches  over  the  river  Wnion. 

The  population  of  the  parish  (which  is  very  extensive) 
was,  in  1831,  4087;  less  than  a  fourth  of  which  was  agri- 
cultural. Dolgelley  is  the  most  populous  and  most  com- 
mercUl  town  in  the  county.  The  Population  Returns  give 
72  males  above  twenty  years  of  age  as  employed  in  the  ma- 
nu&cture  of  '  webs,*  or  coarse  woollen  cloUis  and  flannels. 
They  are  made  in  the  houses  and  cottagea  of  the  weavers. 
FuUing-mills  and  bleaching-fionnds  have  been  established 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town ;  and  the  cloths,  when 
finished,  are  bought  up  \ty  agents,  and  sent  to  Liverpool 
ibr  exportation  to  America,  or  to  Shrewsbury,  firom  whence 
they  are  sent  to  different  parts  of  England.  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  business  done  in  tannii^  and  dressing  lamb- 
skins and  kid-skins,  which  are  sent  to  Wwcester  and  other 
places.  The  marlwts  are  on  Tuesday  and  Saturday,  and 
there  are  several  yearly  fkirs.  The  summer  assizes  and  the 
Easter  and  Michaelmas  quarter-sessions  are  held  at  Dol- 
gelley ;  also  the  petty-sessions  for  the  division,  and,  com- 
monly, the  county  court  for  the  recovery  of  small  debts. 

The  living  is  a  rectory,  in  the  archdeaeonry  of  Merioneth 
uid  diocese  of  Bangor,  of  the  dear  yearly  valae  of  4401. 
There  are  several  dissenting  place*  of  worship  in  the  town 
or  parish,  chiefly  belonging  to  the  bidependente  or  tlM 
Calvinistic  Methodists.  There  were,  in  1833.  five  day- 
schools  with  155  children:  of  these  schools  one  with  33 
children  was  partly  supported  by  an  endowment ;  one  day 
and  Sunday  national-school,  with  about  100  children,  and 
some  adults  on  Sunday ;  and  fourteen  Sunday-schools,  with 
nearly  1400  scholars. 

Harlech  a  in  the  parish  of  Uandandwg,  in  the  hundred 
of  Ardudwy,  near  tne  shore  of  Cardigan  bay,  232^  miles 
from  London  by  Dolgelley  and  Barmouth.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed that  Harlech  was  a  R<»nan  post,  but  fbr  this  opinion 
there  is  nojust  ground.  An  antient  British  fortress,  called 
originally  Twr  Aonwen,  and,  at  an  after-period,  Casr  doU- 
w}-n,  occupied  the  site  of  tiie  present  oasUe  erected  by 
Edward  I.  This  strong  fortress  was  held  in  the  civil  wat  of 
the  Roses  by  Dafydd  ap  Jevon  ap  Binion,  a  stout  partisan 
of  the  house  of  Laacastu.  Dafydd,  after  a  valiant  defence, 
was  chimed  to  surrender  to  Sir  Richard  Herbert,  on  an  en- 
gagement that  his  life  should  be  spared.  Edward  IV. 
would  have  put  him  to  death  in  violation  of  this  engage- 
ment, had  not  Sir  Richard  declared  that  if  the  king  per- 
sisted in  his  purpose,  he  would  replace  Dafydd  in  the  castle, 
and  the  king  might  send  whom  he  would  to  take  him  out. 
In  the  civil  war  of  Charles  I.  the  castle  changed  masters 
once  or  twice,  but  was  finally  taken  by  the  parliamentarians 
under  (reneral  Mytton,  March,  1647.  The  town  of  Har- 
lech is  little  more  than  a  village  of  small  size  and  insigni- 
fleant  ai^>earance,  situated  between  a  wild  and  desolate 
mountain  country  and  the  sea.  The  most  striking  object 
is  the  castle,  the  ruins  ot  which  an  situated  on  a  l(^roek 
Aeing  the  bay,  and  rising  above  an  extensive  marsh  once 
occupied  by  w  sea.  Its  walls  are  tolerably  perlbct ;  they 
Ann  a  square  of  about  seventy  yards  each  way,  with  a 
round  tower  at  each  comer.  From  these  conmr  towen 
flirnwily  rose  elegant  tuittfi»  hut  these  are  in  great  part 


destn^ed.  There  are  round  towas  on  eaeh  lida  of  die  en- 
trance. The  uMitments,  now  open  to  tiie  Aw,  are  of  large 
dimonsions.  Toera  are  traces  of  the  antient  Britidifbrtreas 
in  tlie  foundations  of  the  present  structure.  Toward  the 
sea,  the  castle  was  protected  by  the  inaccessible  precipice  on 
which  it  stood ;  on  the  land  side  it  was  strenguunfld  ^  a 
de^  ditch  out  with  enormous  labour  in  the  solid  rock.  The 
assizes  and  county  court,  once  held  at  Harlech,  have  been 
long  removed;  the  market,  held  on  Saturday,  has  fallen 
almost  or  qute  into  disuse ;  and  the  county  election  and  the 

E3ll  for  the  district  are  the  only  public  bunness  transacted 
ere.  There  are  sevenl  fitirs,  oniefly  for  live  stock.  The 
population  of  the  parish,  in  1831,  was  6M,  about  one-third 
agricultural. 

The  living  of  Llandandwc  is  a  rectory,  united  with  the 
chapeliy  of  Llanbedr,  in  m»  arohdeaeonry  of  ICarioneth 
and  diocesa  of  Bangor,  of  the  dear  yearly  value  of  1 94/. 

Then  were,  in  1836,  one  boardir^^ehool,  with  six 
scholars ;  one  day-school,  partly  supported  by  endowment, 
with  36  scholars;  and  two  Sunday-schools,  with  153  scholars. 

Oirwen  is  in  the  hundred  of  Edernion,  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  Dee,  just  below  the  junction  of  the  Alwen,  1 94 
miles  from  London  on  the  Holyhead  parliamentary  road. 
There  was  antiently  a  British  or  Welsh  post  near  this  town, 
called  Caer  Drewyn ;  it  consisted  of  a  circular  wall  a  mile 
and  a  half  round,  still  remaining,  on  the  summit  of  a  steep 
hill,  and  of  a  circular  habitation,  now  in  ruins,  within  this 
enclosure.  In  the  invasion  of  Wales  by  Henry  II.,  A.n. 
1165,  the  progress  of  that  monardi  was  stopped  by  the 
assembling  of  the  Welsh  foroes  at  Corwen  unoet  Owain 
Gwynedd.  lliere  are  said  to  be  some  traces  of  the  Webb 
encampment  near  the  town.  Ccrwen  is  a  small  place,  but 
neat ;  it  stands  on  a  risii^  ground  just  above  the  river. 
The  church  is  a  neat  cruciform  building,  capable  of  accom- 
modating about  seven  hundred  persons,  in  a  romantic 
situation,  immediately  at  the  foot  of  a  rocky  precipioe  be* 
longing  to  the  Berwyn  mountains.  On  the  south  aide  of 
the  church  is  a  stone  shaft  or  cross,  called  by  the  common 
people  *  the  sword  of  Giyndwr ;'  and  on  the  same  side  of 
the  churchyard  is  a  neat  almshouse  for  six  widows  of  clergy- 
men. There  is  another  almshouse  for  eight  poor  women. 
One  of  the  county  bridewells  is  at  Corwen.  *  It  is  a  small 
house,  inhabited  by  the  keeper  (who  is  a  shoemaker),  his 
family,  and  the  very  few  prisoners  who  are  usually  to  be 
found  here.* 

The  population  of  the  parish,  which  is  mttenstve,  was,  in 
1831,  1980,  about  half  agricultural.  There  are  no  manu- 
ftetures.  The  marfcMs  are  on  Tuesday  and  Friday,  the 
former  fbr  com ;  and  there  are  several  yearly  fbirs. 

The  living  is  a  vicarage,  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese 
of  St.  Asaph,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  390/.  There  is 
also  a  sinecure  rectory,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  3731. 

There  were,  in  1833,  one  day-school,  {Murtly  supported  by 
endowment  and  subscription,  with  60  children;  one  day 
and  boarding-school,  with  26  children ;  and  twelve  Sunday- 
schools,  with  748  scholars.  There  are  several  dissenting 
congregations  in  the  parish,  chiefly  Calvinistic  Methodists. 

Dinas-y-Mowddy,  or  Dinasmouthy,  is  in. the  parish  of 
Mallwydd,  and  in  the  hundred  of  Tal-y-bont  and  Mowddy, 
803  nules  ftom  London  through  Ludlow,  Mon^;omeiy, 
WdshpooU  and  lianfair.  It  has  been  thought  by  some 
to  have  bett  fbrmerty  a  place  (rf  greater  importance,  but  no 
marks  of  former  greatness  can  be  traced:  it  was  perhaps 
the  residence  of  some  small  chieftain.  The  town  is  situated 
on  a  shelf  of  rock  at  the  junction  of  the  Cerris,  a  small 
stream,  with  the  Dovey*  it  conusts  of  a  few  mean  c-ottages, 
one  story  h%h,  built  of  mud,  and  tiiatched  with  rushes. 
The  population  of  the  parish  of  Mallwydd  in  1831  was  1137; 
but  the  part  which  is  in  the  county  of  Merioneth,  in  which 
the  town  stands,  was  998 :  the  town  itself  perhaps  conUtns 
300  inhabitants.  A  good  deal  of  flannel  is  made  in  the 
neighbourhood,  partly  in  the  weavers'  oott^es,  and  partly 
in  fectories.  There  is  a  corporation  at  Dinas-y-Mowddy  : 
the  mayor  exercises  a  conjoint  jurisdiction  with  the  coun^ 
magistrates  in  the  lordship  or  borou^,  which  comprehends 
the  parish  of  Mallwydd  and  the  greater  part  of  that  of  Llan- 
y-Mowddy.  There  are  stoehs,  and  a  crib  at  little  prism, 
which  ate  scarcely  used ;  and  the  mnnidpal  institutions 
altog^her  are  cnaraettfised  as  *  trifling  and  harmless.* 
(Mumc.  Commin.  Report.) 

The  living  of  Mallwydd  is  a  rectory,  of  the  dear  yeaily 
value  of        with  a  ^be-honM|4ii-lM  aidtdsaoonrjr  ana 
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^iooese  ot  St.  Asaph.  The  church  is  a  Urge  building, 
optble  of  acRommiidating  a  thousand  people,  but  very 
Umljr  attended,  most  of  the  parishioners  being  dissenters. 
There  vttre  in  the  -rarish  in  1S33  one  day-school,  with  30 
duUrni,  and  nine  Sunday-schools,  with  539  scholars. 

Towyn.  or  Tywyn,  is  in  the  burred  of  Es&iuner,  near 
the  eout,  between  the  mtuaries  of  the  Disynwy  and  Dovey, 
bnl  uodt  nearer  to  the  ftrmer,  927  uiies  ftom  London  by 
INnM-y-lfowdd^  and  Xfoebynlleth.  The  tovn  etHuists  of 
mm  good-loDknig  bouses,  built  chiefly  <^  a  coarse  grey 
ttooe  quarried  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  frequented  in 
the  bsthini;  season  by  visitors  attracted  by  the  pleasantness 
of  the  situation  in  a  auiet  vale  commanding  a  view  of  the 
M  and  backed  by  lofty  mountains.  The  church  is  a 
spKbna  building  of  considerable  antiquity:  it  contains 
tone  venerable  monuments;  and  in  the  churchyard  are 
two  rade  pillars,  one  of  them  seven  feet  high,'  adorned 
villi  a  cross,  and  bearing  an  inscription  in  antient  but  ille< 
giUe  characters.  In  a  field  near  the  church  is  a  spring, 
called  St.  CMran*^  Well,  the  waters  of  which  are  con- 
eden^  beneficial  in  scrofuloui*  rheumatic,  and  cutaneous 
ietuder*.  The  spring  is  now  eneloudi  and  two  baths  have 
been  formed,  with  dressing-rooms  attached. 

The  population  of  the  parish  in  1831  was  2694,  about 
Inlf  agricultural.  Some  webs  and  flannels  are  manu&o- 
tnred.  Races  are  held  near  the  town,  and  are  well  attended. 
A  customary  market  is  held  on  Friday,  and  there  is  a 
yearly  ^ir.  The  village  and  port  of  Aberdovey  is  in  the 
parish:  it  ia  frequented  as  a  bathing-place,  having  the  re- 
commendation of  a  firm  hard  sand :  it  is  on  the  asstuary  of 
the  Dovey.  There  are  dissenting  chapels  here.  Slate- 
t^uarries  are  worked  near  Aberdovey.  and  a  considerable 
khaie  of  the  coasting  trade  ia  carried  on  at  the  pwt,  which 
ii  a  member  of  Abe^stwith. 

The  hvinc  of  Towyn  is  a  vicarage,  in  the  anhdeaeonry 
of  Merionetb  and  the  dioeese  of  B^gor,  of  the  olaar  yearly 
T^ne  of  ii4lt  with  a  ^ebe-faouse. 

There  were,  in  1833,  four  day-schools  (one  of  them  partly 
■upported  by  endowment),  each  with  about  SO  scholars; 
i«D  boardii^-schooto,  each  with  about  10  scholars;  and 
deren  Sonday-scboolii,  wiUi  50  to  80  scholars  each,  chiefly 
caoneeted  with  dissenters, 

Dimsioru  for  Jiccietiattieal  and  Legal  purpptes. — The 
fODoty  of  Merioneth  is  partly  in  the  £ocese  of  St.  Asaph 
and  partly  in  that  of  Bangor,  both  in  the  ecclesiastical  pro- 
fiinoe  of  Canterbury.  It  is  divided  into  five  rural  deaneries, 
which  have  the  same  name  with  the  hundreds,  and  are 
Marly  tsc  quite  ccmtermioons  with  them.  The  deaneries  of 
Aidudwy,  Bstimaner.  and  Tal-y-boot  ate  in  the  arch- 
dsaconrx  of  Merioneth  and  the  diocese  of  Bangor;  the 
deananosof  Monthwyor  Mowddy,  Pentlyn  or  Penllyn,  and 
Idemion  or  Xdmnion,  are  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese 
of  St.  Asu^  the  map  subjoined  to  the  Third  Report  of 
the  C^iuich  CommiasioDers  represents  all  that  part  of  the 
ownty  which  is  ia  the  diocese  of  Bangor  as  fbrming  the 
iin^  deanery  of  Ardiidwy.  There  are  in  all  thirty-four 
pBiubee  wholly  or  chiefly  in  this  county,  besides  a  portion 
of  oae  parish  (BeddgelertX  which  is  chiefly  in  Caemarvon- 
shirb  Four  of  these  parishes  are  for  ecclesiastical  pur- 
poses, united  with  others;  but  there  are  three  sinecure 
rectories,  so  that  the  number  of  benefices  is  thirty-three : 
KvenVeea  of  these  are  in  the  dioeese  of  Bangor,  nine  of 
Uiem  in  the  patronage  of  the  diocesan,  and  sixteen  ia  that  of 
St.  Asaph,  of  which  fourteen  wre  in  the  bishop's  own  gift. 
The faaiiefloeaar^aoineofthem»toleraUy rich;  tne wealthiest 
is  the  rectory  ^  Ddgally.  440J1  ulaar  annual  value;  but 
moat  of  them  an  tmwr  S00<.  a  year,  and  mght  under  100/. 
a  year. 

The  countv  is  in  the  North  Wales  euwuit:  the  Lent 
asBiies  and  the  Epipbauv  and  Midsummer  quarter-sessions 
are  held  at  B^ :  tne  liidsummer  assizes  and  the  lEaster 
and  Michaelmasquarter-sessions^at  Do^ellw.  The  county 
gaol  is  at  Dolgeltey ;  it  is  well  situated,  but  badly  arranged 
and  deficient  in  man^  requisites.  The  number  of  prisoners 
is  luppily  smalL  The  committals  to  the  county  gaol,  on 
the  average  of  the  years  1829  to  1835,  were  only  about  28 
annu^y.  There  are  bridewells  oc  houses  of  corxectioD  at 
Otrmva,  described  above,  and  at  BaliL  The  lattn-  is  a 
small  building,  part  of  the  guildhall,  insecure,  out  of  repair, 
and  slovenly.  Whm  visited  by  the  inspectors  of  prisons 
(in  1836)  there  were  no  prisoners. 

TfaeeoEvi  of  election  for  the  coun^.  which  returns  one 
Bomber  to  parllameDt,  is  held  at  Horiech:  tbevoUing- 
P.  C.  No.  9S6. 


stations  are  Harlech,  Bala,  Dolgelley,  Coi-wen.  and  Towyn 
There  are  no  parliamentary  boroughs  in  the  county. 

History,  Antiquities,  ^ — In  the  earliest  period  of  tba 
authentic  history  of  the  island.  Merionethshire  was  included 
in  the  territory  of  the  Ordovioes.  who  occupied  near^  the 
whole  of  North  Walm^  a  consid«nd)le  part  of  Shropshire, 
and  a  part  of  Chaahire.  [Butamvia.]  In  the  Roman  di- 
vision of  the  island,  it  was  included  in  the  province  of 
Britannia  Seounda.  It  is  said  to  have  been  called  Hervinia 
by  the  Romans. 

There  are  several  traces  of  Roman  works  in  this  county. 
There  are  remaius  of  camps  near  Bala  [Bala]  ;  and  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  that  town  ia  Tomraen-y-Bala. 
an  artificial  mound  supposed  to  be  a  Roman  work,  and  to 
have  bad  a  small  fort  on  its  summit 

Tommen-y-Mtir,  *  the  mount  within  the  wall,*  a  station,  of 
which  the  ditch  and  bank,  with  vestiges  of  a  wall,  remain, 
near  Ffestinit^,  is  supposed  to  be  the  Heriri  Mons  of  Richard 
of  Cirencestw,  though  Stukeley  places  it  near  Bala.  Castell 
Prj-sor,  a  hilly  fort  about  three  mites  east  of  Trawsfynydd. 
is  considered  by  Pennant  to  have  been  originally  Romaa. 
The  Dovey  river  is  oouaidered  to  be  the  Stueia  (Srmwia)  at 
Ptolemy.  A  Roman  road  f^om  Maridunum,orMuridunum 
(Caermartheo)  to  S^ontium  (Caer  Seiont,  near  Caernarvon) 
led  through  the  ooun^.  It  mavba  traced  in  the  neigbbotSN 
hoorl  of  Trawsfynydd  through  Tommen-y-M&r,  where  it  is 
called  Sam-Helen,  a  name  which  is  interpreted  by  soma 
'  the  road  or  causeway  of  Helen,'  the  wife  of  the  usurper 
Maximus,  who  assumed  the  purple  (a.d.  381)  in  the  time 
of  the  emperors  Gratian  and  Tneodosius ;  and  by  others, 
'  the  road  of  the  l^ion.'  From  this  road,  at  or  near  Tom- 
men-y-Milr,  roads  are  supposed  to  have  led  in  one  direction 
to  Conovium  (Caer  Rhun,  near  Aber-Conway),  snd  in 
another  direction  to  Bala. 

Hie  Sam-Helm  is  now  entirely  covered  with  turf,  and  is 
to  be  distinguished  only  by  its  elevation  above  the  rest  of 
the  surfhee;  hut  on  dif^ng,  the  layers  of  stone  of  which  it 
waa  made  are  discovenble  throughout  the  whole  of  ita 
visible  coone:  the  aggrwate  breadth  of  these  layers  is 
about  twenty-four  feet.  There  are  sei'eral  tumuli  or  barrows 
near  the  road.  There  is  a  group  of  other  monuments,  pro- 
bably sepulchral,  near  Rhyd-ar-Helen,  a  quarter  of  a  mtla 
from  the  Sam-Helen,  of  considerable  but  undetermined 
antiquity.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Rhiw  Gocb,  not  fhr 
fVom  Trawsfynydd.  is  a  grave,  called  the  grave  of  Porus, 
covered  with  an  inscribed  stone,  evidently  Roman  ;  and  near 
it  is  a  great  upright  monumental  stone,  of  a  kind  frequent 
in  Wales  and  in  northern  Europe.  Roman  coins,  sepulchral 
urns,  and  other  antiquities  have  been  dug  up  in  various 
plsoes,  particQlarly  near  Castell  Pxysor  and  Tomnien-y-MAr ; 
at  Caer  Gai,  near  the  south-west  end  of  iJyn  T^id.  or  Bsla 
Lake  (|Nrobably  the  site  of  iJtoman  fort) ;  and  at  CeQrn  C^. 
near  Pennal,  whne  was  the  site  of  another  Roman  fort 

There  are  a  ^ne  enclosure  or  fort  and  several  other 
British  antiquities  near  Llanddewe,  between  Barmouth  and 
Harlech ;  and  in  the  same  neighbourhood  camedds,  cront- 
lechs,  and  other  Druidical  remains.  Other  Druid  ical  re- 
mains are  found  near  Rhyd-or-Halen,  not  far  from  Ffestiniog. 
They  are  called  Beddau  GwyrArdudwy,  'the  graves  of  the 
men  of  Ardudwy.' 

During  the  Saxon  period  and  the  reigns  of  the  earlier 
English  kings  of  the  Norman  dynasty,  Merionethshire  does 
not  t^pear  to  have  been  the  scene  of  events  of  historical 
interest.  One  battle  took  place  between  the  Saxons  and 
the  BritotM  under  the  n^al  batd  Llywaroh  HIn,  between 
Corwen  and  Bala :  the  Briton  lost  the  last  of  his  sons  in 
tiiis  battle,  a  bereavement  which  he  has  commemorated  in 
one  of  his  elegies.  Merionethshire  was  afterwards  the 
scene  probably  of  many  of  those  bloody  fbuds  wliich  dis- 
figure the  annals  of  Wales ;  but  the  remote  and  secluded 
situation  of  the  county  secured  it  from  any  serious  foreign 
invasion.  In  proportion  however  as  the  consolidation  of 
the  Anglo-Norman  poww  enabled  the  English  to  press  the 
Welsh  more  closely,  these  previously  unossailed  fastnesses 
became  the  scene  of  contest  The  invasion  of  Henr)-  II., 
his  advance  to  Corwen,  and  the  stop  put  to  his  progress 
there  by  the  Welsh  under  Owain  Gwynedd  (a-d.  1165), 
have  been  noticed.  Henry  retreated  into  England  after 
sustaining  a  great  loss  in  men  and  stores. 

This  county  was  probably  conquered  by  Edward  I.,  a  little 
before  the  final  conquest  of  Wales ;  as  Harlech  Castle  was 
completed  before  1283,  in  which  year  HughdeWlonkealqw 
waa  constable  of  it,  Merionetba6i|ftii^b^"$^^OglC 
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fgdcnkmof  Owtin  Glyndwr.  [OLiinnni,  Owsn.]  Harleofa 
Cutle  was  one  of  his  oonquests. 

In  the  war  of  the  Roses,  Harlech  was  held  for  the  Lan- 
«Mtfuian*i  but  taken,  as  meotioaed  above^  hy  Sir  Richard 
Hemrt.  After  the  war  was  cooduded.  the  eountybeeame 
and  long  continued  to  he  the  scene  of  gnat  confusion.  A 
multitude  of  outlaws  and  felons  established  tbemseWes  in 
the  neigfahourbood  of  Dinas-y-Mowddy,  and  perpetrated 
a  nriety  of  crimes,  burning,  robbing,  and  murdering  in 
lai^  bands,  and  driving  cattle  in  open  day  with  the  greatest 
impunity.  To  quell  these  outrages,  a  commission  was 
granted  by  Queen  Mary  to  two  gentlemen  of  the  oounty ; 
one  of  them  Lewis  Owen,  Tiee-GhambBrlain  and  baron  of 
the  exchequer  of  North  Walea.  In  pursuanoe  of  this  com- 
misaion,  eighty  of  the  band  were  aeiied  and  punished.  To 
revenge  tbu  severity,  Mr.  Owen  was  waylaid  and  murdered 
when  returning  fVom  the  Montgomeiyshin  aasiies  (a.d. 
15i>5),  at  a  place  now  called,  from  the  deed,  Uydiart-y- 
Barwn,  'the  baron's  gate.'  The  vigorous  measures  to 
which  this  outrage  gave  rise  led  to  the  extirpation  of  the 
banditti,  some  of  whom  were  executed,  and  the  reit  fled. 
The  traditions  of  the  country  attest  the  terror  which  these 
vufBans  excited.  Travellers  forsook  the  common  rood  to 
Shrewsbury  to  avoid  their  haunts.  In  the  civil  war  of 
Charles  I.,  Harledi  Castle  was  the  object  of  oontention. 
The  repeated  captures  of  this  plaoe,  and  a  skirmish  near 
Dolgelley,  which  had  been  garrisoned  for  the  parliament, 
were  the  only  inetdenta  of  the  oontast  whiok  ooourred  within 
the  county. 

The  principal  mnains  of  the  middla  ages  an  Harieeh 
Castle,  already  described,  imd  the  ruins  of  Oymmer  Abbey, 
war  Dolgelley,  with  two  or  three  smaller  castellated  build- 


ings. Cymmer  Ahher  appMrs  to  ha^  boon  foundud  about 
A.D.  1I9S,  by  two  Weuh  chieftains,  tv  Cisterttan  monks: 
the  yeariy  revenue  at  the  dissolutioa  w«s  iSL  lit.  4d.  gross, 
or  5lL  1 3«.  ^  clear.  Part  of  the  church  ia  atiU  to  be  seen 
in  a  rich  flat  near  the  Maw,  and  show*  the  aotieot  greatness 
of  the  struQture.  The  east  end  has  three  n»rn>w  pointed 
windows,  and  three  smaller  ones  over  them :  it  is  mantled 
with  thick  ivy.  The  great  hall  and  tbe  abbot's  lodgings 
were  used  as  a  fknn-house  in  Mr.  F^nnant^s  time. 

Llya  Bradwen,  between  Dolgelley  and  Towyo.  is  the  rum 
of  a  rude  edifice,  the  house  of  an  antient  Webh  chieftain; 
and  near  Llanflhangel-y-Pennant  ace  theremainsof  a  castle 
supposed  to  he  tbe  castle  of  Ben^  belonging  to  Uie  last 
Llewelyn,  unooe  of  North  Walei,  and  taken  fiom  him  by 
William  de  Valenoa,  eari  of  Pembroke  m  ahoit  time  previous 
to  the  final  conquest  of  Wales. 

Near  the  road  from  Bala  to  Dolgdiey  is  CastellCom- 
dochon.  the  ruin  of  a  fiirtress  of  unasoertaioed  date. 

(Pennant's,  Evans's,  and  Bingley's  Toun  in  Waieti 
Beauties  England  and  Walet;  Parliamentary  Expert  i 
Greenough's  Gaotogieal  Map  England  and  Walei; 
Walker's  do. ;  Arrowsmith's  Map  qf  England  and  Walet, 
&c.) 

Statistics, 

A)puAiA'o».— Merionethshire  is  almost  entirely  an  agri- 
cultural ooun^.  Of  8S79  males  twenty  years  of  age  and 
upwards,  4959  are  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  and 
only  200  in  manuficture  or  in  making  manuneturing  ma- 
ohinery.  These  200  are  weavers  of  flannel  and  other 
woollens,  distributed  throughont  tbe  villages  in  smalt  num- 
bers, except  that  70  of  the  men  so  emplo^  reside  at  Dol- 
gelley. 


T%e  JiiUoiimg  Tabh  conkm*  a  Summary  qft/ke  Poptdation,      tjf  every  Hundred,  a$  Mm  in  1831. 
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6968 
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35,315 
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ma  tauB,  was,  in— 

1801 
1811 

1821  16,479 

1831  17,194 


17.903 
18,121 


TotaL 

27,506 
30,924 
34,382 
35,609 


12-42 
11*13 
3*66 


showing  an  ineresae  between  the  first  and  last  periods  of 
8103,  or  aboat  391  por  cent,  on  the  whole  population,  being 
17^  per  oant.  below  the  whole  rate  of  iacreaw  throughout 
Sanaod. 

Comtiw  JSnMfiM*.  Crimet       The  stims  expended  for 
the  r«Uef  of  the  poor  at  the  tbn»  fidlowing  periods  of— 
£.  ».d. 
1811  were  19.280,  being    7  11  fi>r  each  inbabituit. 
1891  14.559     „       8   ft  H 

1881      . .      14.860     „       8   4  .  ., 

Hie  gum  expended  fbr  the  same  purpose  for  tbe  year 
ending  March,  1838,  was  12,2281.;  ana  assuming  that  the 
population  had  increased  at  the  tame  rate  of  progression 
suee  1831  as  in  the  ten  preceding  years,  the  above  sum 
gives  an  average  of  6«.  8a.  for  eaen  inhabitant.  These 
averages  are  below  those  for  the  whole  of  Bndaad  and 
Wales. 

The  sum  raised  in  Merionethshire  fbr  poor-rate,  county*rate,  . 
and  other  local  purposes  in  the  ^ear  ending  25th  Marc^  ( 


1833,  was  18.405^.  1 1*.,  and  was  levied  upon  tbe  various  de* 

aeripcions  of  property  as  follows:— 

On  land  £i7.436  5t. 

DwelliBg>houses  793  10 

Mills,  flutories,  fcc.  gg  y 

Manorial  ^oAtc  navigatiM,  See.       ?•  g 


Total 


  18.403  II 

The  amount  expended  was— 

Fat  the  relief  of  the  poor    .        .  £15,347  Oe 

In  suits  at  law,  removal  of  panpers,  379  5 

For  othw  purposes                   ,  -^442  ]6 

Total  18.969  1 
In  the  returns  made  up  for  the  subsequent  years  the 
deeeriptions  of  property  assessed  are  not  specified.  In  the 
yeus  1834,  IS3B,  t83«,  1837.  and  1838,  there  were  raised 
18.939^  14f.,  17,1881.  16.4*81.  17«.(net  given  for  1837). 
and  11,7941.  rsspeotinly;  and  the  expendituroforeuih  year 
was  as  foUowst— 

UH.        im     use.     uiy.  isas. 

Foith.wlWofUwpopr    1*»77  4    liJW  f  13,874  4  18,4«  ISjm 

W  7  M113      S9«  4       SM  » 

FftyiMBto    tvwudi   Oal  1,628  7 

eonnty-nta      .  \2W  14 

FotailotfeMiMtpOMi       I  MO 


Total  maejr  expmiMI 


1.077  UMti^w.  LSM 
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Tb«  MTiitt  effected  oa  tbe  vliole  sum  expended  in  1838, 
u  compued  vith  that  expended  in  1834,  wu  tlurefon 
or  about  184  per  coat.;  and  the  laving effected 
(A  Uie  sum  expended  for  the  reli^  of  the  poor  was 
rather  more  than  a^teen  per  oenL  in  1838  as  compared 
with  the  aisenditure  in  1834. 

The  Bunwer  of  turopike  trusts  in  Merionethshire,  as  as- 
certained ui  1835,  under  the  acts  3rd  and  4th  Wm.  IV., 
ch^>.  80,  was  6 ;  the  number  <rf  miles  of  road  under  their 
3harn  was  361.  The  annual  income  arising  from  tolls  and 
panah  compositioat  in  hen  of  stetnte  duty  was  (in  1835) 
4S88<.  I4fl..  and  ttaa  aimuAl  expenditure  in  the  same  year 
was  as  foUowa^— 

£.    «.  d. 

Manual  iBbonr  1,*>98  12  0 

Team  labour  and  carnage  of  materials  139  1 0  0 
Materials  for  surfoee  repairs  •  6   i  0 

Trwlesnen'a  bilU  .  117  9  0 

Salaries  of  treasurer,  deck,  and  turreyor  857  6  0 
Uvckarmi  1  16  0 

Interest  of  debt    .  718  19  0 

Improvements      .  •  382  16  0 

Debts  paid  off  .  .  778    0  0 

Incidental  expenses         .         .  260  IS  0 

Estimated  vune  of  sthtMfe  Aitjr  peli^ 
formed        .         .         .  148   2  o 

3896    4  0 

Tim  coun^  expanditnie  in  1834,  exclusiTe  of  the  relief 
'cr  the  poor,  was  U69L  ISt.,  disbnned  ai  follows:— 

Bridges,  building  and  repairs,  &c. 

Gaols,  houses  of  correction,  Sec,  and  main- 
taining prisoners,  &c. 

Shire-huls  and  courts  of  justice,  building, 
repairing,  &c.  . 

Prosecutims  . 

Clerk  of  the  peace 

ConTejranoe  of  priaoiMn  before  trial 

Constables,  hign  and  ■peeial 

OoroDer 

MiaeelbneottS 

Total  expenditure 

The  number  of  persona  charged  whh  criminal  offencei 
>i  the  three  septennial  periods  ending  with  1820, 1827,  and 
i834,  were  40,  25,  and  63;  making  an  average  of  5  + 
annually  in  the  first  period,  of  S  +  in  the  second  period, 
and  of  9  in  the  durd  period.  The  number  of  persooH  tried 
at  qnarter-searions  in  each  of  tbe  years  1831,  1832,  and 
1633,  in  respect  to  whi^  any  eosts  were  paid  out  of  the 
county  rates,  were  2,  2,  and  9  respectively.  All  these  per- 
sons were  charged  with  felonies. 

The  total  number  of  committals  in  each  of  ^  same 
yean  was  2,  3,  and  10  respectively;  of  whom 
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The  number  coovioted  mu 
Acquitted  •  — • 

XXseha^ed  1^  proclamation  — 

At  the  assizes  and  sessions,  in  1837.  5  persons  were 
charged  with  crimes  in  Merionethshiie ;  out  or  which  nam- 
ber  none  had  committed  oflimcee  against  the  person,  1  iraB 
ehaiged  with  ofcnce  against  |ffoperty  oommltted  wMi  vift- 
lenee.  and  4  foroflSmeca  agunst  pnnwrty  committed  vitit- 
out  riolenoe.  Tbe  first  olfendtt  was  aeqnitted,  and  tbe 
remaining  4  were  convicted.  Of  those  convicted,  1  was 
sentenced  to  be  transported  fbr  aeven  years ;  1  to  be  im- 
prisoned two  years,  or  above  one-year;  and  2  for  six  monrtbs 
3r  under.  Of  the  offenders,  2  were  males  and  3  fomsles. 
Among  the  whole  narabor,  3  could  read  and  write  only 
hnperfoctly.  and  2  could  neither  read  nor  write. 

The  number  of  persons  qualified  to  vote  for  the  county 
members  in  Merionethshire,  as  re^tered  in  1837,  was 
1336.  Of  these,  711  were  freeholders,  103  haseholders, 
504  occupying  tenants,  10  trustees,  7  mortgagees,  and  i 
annuitant:  being  one  in  S6  of  the  whole  population,  and 
one  in  7  of  dw  male  papulation  abow  twenty  years  <d 
we,  as  taken  at  the  oensos  Of  1831.  Tbe  expenses  of 
toe  !att  dcetion  of  county  members  to  pariiament  were,  aa 
usoal,  paid  out  ef  the  genetal  eounty-rat&  There  was  not 
aav  eonlett  at  the  laat  election  for  the  eonn^. 


nnre  is  one  savings'  bank  in  thia  county;  the  number 
of  depoutora  and  amount  of  depoaits  on  the  20th  d  Novem- 
ber, in  eadi  of  the  following  years,  were  as  undttr  :— 
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The  various  sums  placed  in  the  savings*  bank  m  1835. 
1836,  and  1837,  were  distributed  as  under: — 

1835.  18M.  1^7. 
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Bdueatkn.~J^  foDowink  summaiy  is  thkon  ftom  tht 
Rctums  OB  Sdneation  laid  before  pailiuMnM  in  the 
session  of  18m:— 

Sdnda.  8Min.  TaU. 
Daily  schools  .  50 

Nomber  of  diildren  at  sneh  ocheob  j 
SM  fnoh  4  to  14  years^— 
Mates 
Finales 

Sex  not  specified 


863 
8M 

87S 


Sunday-schools 

Numbo:  of  childien  woA  otibets  «k 
audi  acboob;  ages  from  4  tu  80 
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Males       .  '  Mil 

ffemalea  8,884 
Sex  Dotapecffied  7,114 

  13,800 

Assuming  that  the  populalion  hMl  increased  between 
1831  and  1833  (the  period  when  the  educational  inquiry 
was  made)  in  the  same  ratio  as  in  the  ten  preceding  years, 
and  that  the  number  of  children  between  the  ages  ^  2  and 
15  bore  the  same  proportion  to  the  whole  population  as  it 
did  in  1821,  then  we  find  11,753  as  the  approximate  number 
of  children  living  in  Merionethshire  in  1833.  Ten  Sunday- 
aehools  are  returned  from  places  where  no  other  school 
exists,  and  the  persons  who  attend  them  (6)5  in  number) 
eannot  be  sopposed  to  attend  any  other  school.  At  ell  other 
pllu»s  Sunday-school  children  lunw  opportunity  of  resortii^ 
to  other  schools  also ;  but  in  what  number  or  in  what  pn- 
portion  dnpllaale  entry  of  the  same  cdiildren  is  thus  pro- 
aoeed,  must  remain  nnoertldn.  Four  schools,  oontaining 
380  children,  ^hlch  are  botb  dai^  and  Sund^  schools,  are 
returned  from  various  places,  and  duplicate  entry  is  known 
to  have  been  thus  for  created.  In  some  of  the  Sunday- 
■chools  there  are  adiilts  and  aged  persons  aa  well  as  chil- 
dren. Making  fhll  allowance,  even  for  these  two  causes, 
for  inacRuracy,  it  may  perhaps  be  foirly  estiifiated  that 
nearly  all  the  children  are  receiving  instruction  in  this 
•ounty. 

Maintenanee  <if  Schools. 
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The  schools  established  by  Dissenters,  included  in  the 
above  statements,  are— 

Sebolua. 

Daily  schools         ,  8,  cont^ning  846< 

Su  nday-schools       .  161        .        1 3, 1 43 

Thesohools  established  sinoe  1818  are— 

SdMUn. 

Daily  schools  83,  containing  999 

Sunoay-schools      .  ,         158        .        1 2,1 90 

Four  boarding-sehoola  are  included  in  the  number  of 
daily  aehools  given  above.  No  school  in  ^  Munty 
pears  to  be  confined  to  members  of  the  Ssi 
or  of  any  othernligfous  denomHigtientlAiel 
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ditelaimed  in  almost  every  instance,  especially  in  schools 
established  by  Dissenters,  with  whom  are  here  included 
WeslevBQ  Methodists. 

HERUN.  the  English  name  for  the  Falco  jBsalon  of 
UnnsBos ;  Emerillon,Rochi€r,  and  Faucon  de  Rodte  of  the 
French ;  Stein  Falke  of  the  Germans ;  SmerUo,  Smeriglio, 
and  Falchetto  of  the  Italiuu ;  and  Conealch  and  ZJjfo^ftten 
of  the  antient  British. 

Description. — Gtd  Mate. — Bill  bluish-horn  colour,  palest 
at  the  base,  darkest  towards  the  tip ;  cere  yellow,  irides 
dark  brown ;  top  of  the  head  blue-gray,  wiui  dark  lines 
passing  backward ;  the  cheeks  and  thence  round  the  back 
of  the  neck  pale  relish  brown,  also  marked  with  dark 
streaks,  forming  a  collar ;  the  whole  of  the  back  and  ving- 
oo verts  flne  blue-gray,  the  shaft  of  each  feather  forming  a 
dark  central  line;  wing  primaries  pitch  block;  upper  sur- 
face of  the  tail-feathers  hiaisb-gray  over  two-thirds  of  their 
length,  with  slight  indications  of  three  dark  hands,  the  distal 
third  nearly  un^orm  black,  the  tips  of  all  the  feathers  white ; 
breast,  belly,  thighs,  and  under  tail-coverts  rufous,  with 
brown  central  patches,  and  darker  brown  streaks ;  under 
sur&ce  of  the  tail-feathers  barred  with  two  shades  of  gray, 
*  broad,  dark,  terminal  band,  and  white  tips ;  legs  and  toes 
yellow,  claws  black. 

Female. — Top  of  the  head,  hack,  wing-coverts,  and  secon- 
daries dark  liver  brown,  the  shaft  of  each  feather  darker, 
the  edge  tipped  with  red ;  the  tail-feathers  brown,  with  fine 
narrow  transvene  ben  of  wood-brown;  under  aur&ce  of 
the  body  pale  brownish  white,  with  wker  brown  lonf^- 
tudinal  {Mttehes;  bill,  eeie,  eyes,  legs,  toes  and  ckws,  as  in 
the  male. 

young  Males. — Resembling  the  females. 

Birds  of  the  F(?or.~The  wings  do  not  reach  so  far  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  tail  as  those  in  the  adult.  (Yarrell, 
Hist,  nf  British  Birds.) 

The  length  of  this,  the  smallest  of  the  British  hawks,  is 
from  ten  to  twelve  inches,  according  to  sex. 

Habit*.  Reproduction^  — *  Assuredly,'  saith  the  author 
of  the  Book  of  Falconrie,  '  divers  of  these  Merlyns  become 
passing  good  hawkes  and  verie  skilful;  their  property  by 
nature  ia  to  kill  thrushes,  larks,  and  partridges.  They  flee 
with  greater  fiereenass  and  more  botely  than  any  other 
bawke  of  prey.  They  are  of  greater  pleaaun,  and  full  of 
courage,  but  a  man  must  make  greater  eare,  and  take  good 
heed  to  them,  for  th^  are  such  bosie  and  unniely  things  with 
their  beakes,  as  divers  times  they  eate  off  their  own  firat  and 
tallons  very  unnatntaUy.  so  as  they  die  of  it.  And  this  is 
the  reason  and  true  cause,  that  seldom  or  never  shall  you 
see  a  mewed  or  entermewed  Merlyn.  For  that  in  the  Mew 
they  do  spoyle  themselves,  as  I  have  before  declared.'  Sir 
Tohn  Sebright  says  that  the  Merlin  will  take  blackbirds  and 
thrushes,  and  that  he  may  be  made  to  wait  cm,  that  is,  hover 
near  till  the  bird  he  pursued  and  started  again ;  'and  though 
a  Merlin  will  kill  a  partridge,  they  are  not  strong  enough  to 
he  effective  in  the  field.*  (Observations  on  Hawing.)  The 
nest  is  placed  on  the  ground,  and  but  poorly  made.  The 
egs^  (one  inch  seven  lines  long,  and  one  inch  three  tines 
broadly  vary  in  number  from  four  to  five,  and  axe  mottled 
with  leddiuh-brown  of  two  shades  of  colour. 

Qeographieal  Distribution. — Europe,  as  high  as  Den- 
mark, and  as  low  as  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean ; 
Smyrna  (Strickland),  Cape  of  GooA  Hope  (Smith),  queere 
tamen ;  North  America,  according  to  Dr.  Ridiardson,  who 
says  that '  a  sinj^le  pair  were  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ciu-lton  House  m  May,  1827,  and  the  female  was  shot.  In 
the  oviduct  there  were  several  full-sised  white  eggs,  clouded 
at  one  end  with  a  few  brorue-coloured  spots.  Another 
specimen,  probably  also  a  female,  was  killed  at  Sault  St. 
Marie,  between  Lakes  Huron  and  Superior,  but  it  could  not 
be  preserved.*  Dr.  Richardson  was  unable  to  ascertain  the 
extent  of  its  migrations  on  the  American  continent ;  neither 
Wilson,  Nuttall,  nor  the  Prince  of  Musignano  notices  it  as 
occurring  in  the  United  Statea;  but  the  latter  (SpeecAio 
Camparativo)  mentions  it  as  very  rare  at  Rome,  and  ne  only 
observed  the  young,  and  that  in  winter.  It '  was  formerly 
uonsidered  to  be  only  a  winter  visitor  to  this  country ;  but  it 
is  now  very  well  ascertained  that  this  species  breeds  on  the 
moors  of  some  northern  countries.  Mr.  Selby  has  found 
the  nest  several  times  in  Northumberland ;  and  Dr.  Heys- 
bam  mentions  three  instances  that  came  to  bis  knowlecige 
of  Merlins*  nests  in  Cumberland,  where,  he  says,  this  bird 
remains  all  the  year.  Mr.  Eyton  tells  me  that  it  breeds  on 
Cader  Idris;  and  Mr.  Dovastoa  sent  a  notice  to  his  friend 


Mr.  Bewick,  '.*on  the  authority  of  the  gamekeeper  at 
Wynstay  Park,  North  Walea,  that  he  had  often  seen  the 
nest  of  the  Meriin.  and  that  it  built  and  bred  there  in  the 

summer  of  1826.** 

I  In  the  more  southern  counties  of  Cornwall  and  Devon- 
shire the  Merlin  is  considered  to  be  rare,  and  only  seen  in 
winter.  On  our  eastern  coast  it  is  kUled,  but  not  very 
often,  in  Kent,  Essex,  and  Norfolk.  The  specimens  ob- 
tained are  generally  young  birds,  and  these  occur  most  fre- 
quently in  autumn,  or  at  the  beginning  of  winter.  In  Ire- 
land, according  to  Mr.  Thompson,  the  Merlin  is  indigenous 
in  several  northern  counties.  It  breeds  also  in  Scotland, 
in  Orkney,  and  in  Shetland.  In  N<»lfa  Wales  the  young 
birds  are  called  Stone  Falcons;  but  amoiw  ornithoUwists 
the  Stone  Faleon  is  considered  to  be  an  adnlt  bit^  It  is 
not  however  improbable  that  the  habit  of  sitting  on  a  bare 
stone  or  portion  of  roek,  by  whidi  this  apeoiei  haa  acquired 
the  name  of  Stone  Falcun,  ia  common  to  it  at  all  ages  and 
in  other  countries.*  (Yairdl.  loe.eit,) 

The  character  of  the  Haiin  is  thus  smnmad  up  in  tiie 
old  French  quatrain 

■  L*Eni0riUoD  baaa  pv  wtXivmHA 

Ala  eownj.et  fort  tuidyoonnfa, 
Bt  bUu  qn'll  Mtlt  patit,  d  lUi-tl 


IhaHnlln. 


'pMTliut,  jwnc  ^'On  yaw,  vUdi  As  ftnalr,  mlaM  vavr 
aaMait  lowar  flgon,  nlnlt  mala. 


al.1 


MBRUN,  or.  more  properly,  MERDHIN.  Some  of  the 
Welsh  antiquaries  speak  of  three  Merlins;  Merdbin  Bmrys, 
or  Merlinus  Ambrosius ;  Merdhin  Wyllt,  or  Merliuus  Cale- 
donius.  or  Merlinus  Sylvestris ;  and  Merdhin  apMorviyn, 
otherwise  called  Merlinus  Avalonius  (from  a  poem  ascribed 
to  him,  entitled  '  Avallenau,'  or  the  Orchard),  and  also 
known  by  the  Latin  names  of  Melchinus,  Mctkinus,  and 
Mervynus.  (Nicholson's  Eng.  Hist.  Librcary.')  It  is  gene- 
rally agreed  however  that  the  second  and  third  ore  the  same 
person ;  and  it  is  far  from  improbable  that  all  the  three 
Merlins  are  but  one  individual.  Of  Merlin  Ambrosiss  the 
principal  account  we  have  is  in  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth's 
*  Historia  Brittonum.'  where  he  is  represented  as  a  greet 
propbet  and  enchanter,  who  flourished  in  the  time  of  King 
Vortigem,  or  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  oentury.  This 
is  the  Merlin  who  is  celebrated  by  many  of  our  old  poets, 
especially  l^  Spenser,  in  the  '  Faery  Queen.'  book  iii.,  and 
elsewhm;  and  he  is  also  the  subject  of  the  English 
metrical  romance  of  Merlin,  of  the  6nt  rart  of  which  there 
is  a  copy  in  the  library  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  a  mors 
antient  one,  containing  also  a  second  part,  in  the  Auchin- 
leck  MS.  In  the  Advocates*  Library,  and  of  which  Mr- 
Ellis  has  given  an  analysis,  with  extracts,  in  the  first  voluTne 
of  his  •Specimens  ,g^l?|? 
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Of  the  Gtledonian  Merlin  there  is  a  life  ia  Latin  bezame- 
ters.  extending  to  1528  lines,  by  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth, 
vho  professes  to  have  compiled  it  from  an  Armoric  ori- 
ginal ;  it  is  extant  in  one  of  the  Ckitton  MSS.  (Vesp.,  £.  it.}, 
and  has  never  been  printed,  but  there  is  an  account  of  it 
in  tlia  same  volume  of  Mr.  Ellis's  vork.  (See  also  Pinker- 
ton'a  Inqmry  into  the  Early  Hittory  of  Scotland,  iL  275.) 
Fordun,  in  the  third  book  of  his  '  Scoticbronicon,'  has  a 
long  amount  of  Merlin  the  Wild,  and  especially  of  an  in- 
tamew  between  him  and  St.  Kentigem,  biahop  of  Glasgow, 
vho  Ured  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixth  century.  This 
aeeonnt  agrees  with  other  testimonies  aa  to  the  age  of  the 
CaledfHaian  Merlin,  and  alvo  as  to  his  having  been  a  native 
and  inhabitant,  not  of  the  country  now  called  Wales,  but  of 
the  Welsh  kingdom  of  Reged,  or  Strathclwyd,  which  ex- 
tended over  the  south-west  of  Scotland.  T&at  district,  it 
ntav  be  added,  still  retains  several  traditionary  recollections 
of  tne  Ikme  of  Merlin ;  his  grave,  in  particular,  in  yet  shown 
near  the  village  of  Dramelzier,  on  the  Tweed.  (See  Sir 
W.  Scott's  Introd.  to  Romance  of  Sir  Trittrani,  p.  38 ;  and 
Note  to  Fuion  Don  Roderick,  p.  367,  ediu.  of  1834.) 
Collections  of  the  Prophecies  of  Merlin  have  appeared  in 
French,  at  Paris,  1498;  in  English,  at  London.  1529  and 
1533 ;  in  Latin,  at  Venice,  1SS4 ;  and  there  are  also  manu- 
leripts  of  them,  m  French  and  Bngliib.  in  the  Cotton  and 
other  litnries.  (See  Warton,  Hitt.  qf  Eng.  PoeU  iii.  430, 
edit,  of  1834.)  We  find  some  of  them  applied  bf  the  poet 
Laurence  Minot,  who  wrote  about  1 360,  to  the  viotorie»  of 
Edward  IlL  {Ibid.,  and  Minot's  Poena,  by  Rition,  note, 
pp.  10(^104.)  It  appears  to  have  been  generally  assumed 
by  the  French  and  English  collectors  that  the  author  of 
these  prophecies  was  Herlinus  Ambrosius;  but  in  the 
Scottish  edition,  {vinted  at  Edinburgh,  1615,  thev  are  attri- 
buted to  Moulin  the  Wild,  or  the  Caledonian.  Tney  appear 
to  have  been  very  iamoua  in  Scotland  in  the  early  part  of 
the  uxleenth  century.  (See  Sir  W.  Scott's  Minttrelty  qf 
tke  Border,  iv.,  pp.  134-147.)  The  '  Avallenau,'  and  some 
other  W^ddi  poems,  attributed  to  Merdhin  Wyllt,  are  pub- 
lished b.  MM  'Welsh  Archuology.'  3  vols.  Svo.,  ISOl,  8ec 
(See  Mr.  Sharon  Turner's  vindication  of  the  authenticity 
of  these  productions,  printed  at  the  end  of  his  Hietory 
the  Anglo-Saxonf,  vol.  iii.,  1823.) 
MERLON.  [Epaulembnt.] 

MERLU'CIUS.  a  genus  of  fishes,  belonging  to  the 
Gadidat,  or  fomily  of  (^fishes,  distinguished  by  the  posses- 
sion of  only  two  dorsal  fins  and  one  anal  fin,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  barbule  on  the  chin.   This  latter  character  distin- 

Siisbes  the  species  of  the  genus  Merludta  from  the 
urbots  {Lota)  and  Rocklings  iMoteila),  and  there  being 
only  two  dorsal  fins  removes  the  present  genus  from  the 
more  typical  Codfishes,  where  there  are  three  dorsal  fins. 

Hie  hake  (.Bfertuetue  vu^foris.  Cnv.)  affiirda  a  familiar 
example  of  this  genus.  T1&  flab  is  Ibund  on  various  parts 
of  the  coasts  both  of  England  and  Ireland.  It  inhabits  ahw 
the  aeas  of  the  western  coast  of  Norway,  and  is  common  on 
the  northern  shore  of  the  Mediterranean.  *  A  hake  of 
Cbiee  feet  eight  inches  long,*  says  Mr.  Yarrell,  in  his  *  Hia- 
lory  of  ^tish  Fishes,'  '  supplied  the  means  of  obtaining 
the  fbllowing  particulars.  The  length  of  the  bead,  com- 
pared to  the  length  of  the  body  alone,  as  one  to  three,  the 
depth  of  the  body  not  so  great  as  the  length  of  the  head ; 
the  ventral  fins  are  placed  in  advance  of  the  pectorals,  the 
rays  not  uneoually  elongated ;  the  pectoral  fins  commence 
in  a  line  under  the  posterior  angle  of  the  operculum,  the 
rays  ending  with  the  end  of  the  first  dorsal  fin:  the  first 
dorsal  fin  itself  short  and  triangular  in  shape ;  the  second 
dorsal  flo  commences  inaUna  over  the  vent;  the  anal  Sn- 
begins  immediately  behind  the  vent ;  both  the  second  dorsal 
flo  uid  the  aud  fin  terminate  on  the  same  plane,  near  the 
tall ;  the  rays  strong  and  stiff :  the  caudal  rays  about  three 
iaebes  long,  and  nearly  even. 

'TIm  flniays  in  number  are:— Dorsal  10, 39 ;  pectoral  1 ) ; 
ventral  7 ;  anal  21 ;  caudal  19. 

'The  head  is  depressed ;  the  inside  of  the  mouth  and  gill- 
covers  black ;  the  lower  jaw  the  longest ;  teeth  slender  and 
sharp,  in  a  single  row  in  each  jaw ;  the  iridea  yellow,  with 
a  dark  outer  circle ;  the  lateral  line  of  the  bod^  straight 
tb'vughout  the  posterior  half,  then  gradually  rising  to  the 
I  pper  edge  of  tlw  operculum ;  the  appearance  of  the  lateral 
line  is  that  of  one  white  line  between  two  dark  ones ;  the 
scales  large ;  colour  of  the  body  dusky  brown  above^  lighter 
beneath;  dorul  and  caudal  fins  dark ;  ventral  and  anu  fins 
nlo  brown.* 


.  The  Oadu*  MageUanieue  of  Forster  and  the  G.  MaralA 
of  Risso  are  mentioned  by  Cuvier  as  species  belonging  to 
the  present  genus. 

ME'ROE  (Malacology),  Schumacher's  name  for  certain 
cownr-sheUa,  Cythereete  etUeatOt  aeripta,  AtaM,  fcc. 

ME'ROE.  [Nile.] 

MERO'PIDiS.  a  family  of  Fissirostral  birds  which,  m  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Vigors,  is  most  nearly  connected  with  the 
conterminous  tribe  of  Tenmroetre*  by  the  length,  ilender- 
ness,  and  downward  curvature  of  the  bilL  He  adds  that  it 
exhibits  at  first  sight  a  decided  diserepan^  with  tbe  suc- 
ceeding fiimily  of  HirundinidiB,  where  the  bill  is  short  and 
wide ;  and  tluit  if  we  examine  only  the  typical  species  <it 
each,  we  must  admit  that  in  respect  to  these  particulars 
there  is  a  manifest  distinction  between  them.  Indnwn- 
dently  however  of  the  general  ebsracters  in  which  noth 
families  approach  each  other,  such  an  the  breadth  of  the 
riciut  of  the  bill,  the  short  and  feeble  legs,  the  strength  of 
the  wing,  and  the  consequent  habit  of  using  that  member 
chiefly  in  seeking  their  support,  a  gradual  approximation 
is  found  to  take  place  even  in  their  hills ;  those  of  some  of 
the  extreme  species  of  Meropa  becoming  shorter  as  they 
approach  Hirundo;  while  those  of  some  of  the  latter  group 
partially  desert  their  own  type^  and  by  demas  asstune  tbe 
lengthened  form  of  the  bill  of  tbe  Bee-eeAre.  The  tail  of 
Merope  again  is  equally  found  to  desert  the  typical  cha- 
racters of  tbe  group,  namely,  the  greatn-  length  of  the  two 
middle  feathers,  in  order  to  become  even  in  some  species, 
then  slightly  forked,  and  at  length  to  be  identified  with  the 
fully  forked  tail  of  Hirundo.  Mr.  Vigors  is  further  of 
opinion  that  among  the  Tenuirottrea  the  genus  Promerop* 
approaches  nearest  to  the  fissirostral  group  by  means  of 
Jfmipf,  the  curved  bill  of  which  approaches  the  structure 
of  its  own.  (Vigors,  On  the  Naturtxl  Amities  that  connect 
the  Ordert  and  Families  qf  Birdt.   Lion.  Trans.,  vol.  xv.) 

Mr.  Swainson  {Chuai/caiitm  qf  Birdt,  vol.  ii^)  is  of 
opinion  that  the  Meropidtt,  or  Bee-eaters,  succeed  the 
&vallows,  and  sa^  of  the  Jliiiro^  Apiaster  [Bkx-batbr], 
that  it  annually  visits  Italy  in  flocks  of  twenty  or  thirty,  and 
ma^  he  seen  skimming  over  the  vineyards  and  olive  plan- 
tations with  a  flight  much  resembling  the  swallow,  though 
more  direct  and  less  rapid.  He  observes  that  their  bill  is 
indeed  considerably  longer  and  more  slender,  but  remarks 
that  this  difference  is  softened  down  by  the  intervention  of 
the  genus  Euryatomut,  containing  the  Swallow  Rollers  of 
India,  Africa,  and  Australia,  which  have  this  organ  very 
short.  To  these,  he  thinks,  succeed  the  true  Rollers,  Cora- 
eiaa  (Linn.),  which  arrive  in  Italy  at  the  same  time  with  the 
Bee-eaters,  and  associate  also  in  small  flocks.  '  These  two 
genera  of  Rollers,*  continues  Mr.  Swainson, '  are  so  indisso' 
lubly  united,  that  nothing  but  the  strongest  prejudice  in 
ftvonr  of  a  praconeeived  theory  could  ever  have  induced 
certain  naturalists  (whose  labours  in  other  respects  have 
been  of  much  advantage  to  science)  to  have  plaeed  them  in 
two  dil^rent  orders.  The  whole  structure  of  the  Rollers, 
their  lengthened  pointed  wings,  and  their  firm  and  often 
forked  tail,  at  once  induces  the  idea  that  they  feed  upon  the 
wing ;  while  their  very  short  1^,  scarcely  longer  than  their 
hind  toe,  might  have  shown  their  incapacity  to  alight  and 
walk,  like  the  crows,  upon  the  ground ;  but  this  question  is 
at  onee  decided  by  a  knowledge  of  their  economy,  which, 
from  personal  observation,  we  have  evor  reason  Co  helie\'e 
is  much  like  that  of  the  Bee-eaters.  The  intervention  of 
the  Rollers  at  once  lessens  the  abrupt  transition,  which 
would  otherwise  be  apparent,  from  the  perfect-footed  Swal- 
lows to  the  sygodactyle  Bee-eaters;  and  we  are  tnus  pre- 
pared for  all  those  bitds  whiwe  toes,  as  it  were,  are  soldered 
tf^ether  like  those  of  the  MeropkUe.  Here  perhaps  we 
may  notice  that  most  beautiful  and  rare  genus  Nyctiomia, 
or  Night-feeder,  as  being  in  all  probability  that  particular 
link  by  which  nature  connects  this  family  with  the  Trogons, 
thereby  uniting  the  three  aberrant  groups  of  the  Ftssircn- 
tres  into  one  primary  circle.  M.  Temminck,  overlooking 
its  particular  structure,  placed  this  genOs  with  Merops,  it, 
which  indeed  it  has  a  close  resemblance ;  while  its  connec- 
tion to  Prionitet  (111.)  in  other  parts  of  its  organization  is 
no  less  obvious.  Its  precise  situation  in  short  requires 
further  investigation.*    See  also  KiHOFiaBEB  and 

PHAGtDA. 

Mr.  Swainson  gives  the  fdlowing  ehanuster  as  diiftin 
guishing  the  family : — 

Wings  long;  pointed ;  the  first  quill  as  long,  or  nearly  so, 
aaanyoflheotW  r\r^rAo 
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And  he  arranges  the  followiog  genera  under  it : — 
Merops.  (Linn.) 

Bill  very  long,  slender,  slightly  curved,  compressed  ;  the 
eulmen  carinatnl ;  the  tip  entire,  sharp,  and  not  bent  down- 
ward, ^ingt  lonff,  pointed  ;  the  tips  of  the  lesser  quilU 
emarginate.    Tail  lengthened.    Feet  gressorial.  (Sw.) 

Example,  Aferops  apiaaier.  [Bbe-batkb.] 

Nyctiornis.  (Sw.) 

Bill  oonsiderably  curved,  very  long;  the  eulmen  with  a 
parallel  groove  on  each  side.  Wingi  rounded,  convex. 
PluDoage  lax.  Feet  short,  insessorial,  resembling  those  of 
Prionites.  (Sw.) 

Example,  Nyctiomis  amiclut. 

Detenption.— Green;  crown  (in  the  adult)  lilac ;  frontof 
the  throat  and  breast  bright  red.  <S«.)  Total  length  about 
13  inches,  wings  i\,  tail  (beyoudj  3,  tarn  hardly  half  an 
mch.  (Sw.) 

Locality,  India. 


Coraciaa.  (Linn.) 
Bill  moderate,  straight ;  the  sides  broad,  but  much  com- 
prwMd.  The  tip  of  the  upper  mandible  bent  over  that  of 


the  lower,  which  is  obliquely  truncate.  Nosttila  basal, 
oblique,  linear.  Gape  very  wide,  extending  beneath  the 
eye;  the  sides  bristled.  Feet  insessorial,  very  short.  All 
the  toes  cleft  to  their  base ;  inner  toe  much  the  shortest. 
Win|^  moderate,  pointed.  (Sw.) 
Example,  Coracias  Abystiniea. 

Detcription.—V/ hile  round  the  bill;  body  aquamarine 
green;  hack  and  wing-coverts  cinnamon  colour;  shoulders, 
rump,  and  quills  blue;  tail  green,  the  two  middle  feathers 
blue ;  two  long  loose  processes  terminating  the  two  external 
quills. 

Subgenus,  Euryetomut,  Vieill. 

Subgeneric  Character.— YteaemhWug  Coracias,  but  the 
bill  shorter  and  wider,  and  the  wings  longer.  Nostritt  very 
long.    Rictus  smooth.  (Sw.) 

Example.  Furystomus  Orientalit. 

Description. — Colour  aquamarine  green;  throat  and 
point  of  the  wing  (fouet  de  I'aile)  azure;  quills  and  tail- 
leathers  black  ;  a  white  stripe  upon  the  wing. 

Localities.— Java,  the  south  of  New  Holland,  and  all  the 
Polynesian  Islands.  It  is  the  Natay-kin  of  the  natives  of 
the  neighbourhood  of  Sydney,  Dollar-bird  of  the  colonists, 
and  T^ong  ba  tu  of  the  inhabitants  of  Sumatra, —  Coraciaa 
OrienicUis,  Linn. 


EnrjiUiiniu  OrieDtalu. 


Chloropygia.  (Sw.) 

General  form  between  Tamatia  and  Coracias.  Bill 
short;  the  tip  not  abruptlv  bent.  Rictus  bristled.  Nostrils 
basal,  linear,  oblique,  t^ngs  short,  convex,  reaching  only 
to  the  rump.  The  two  llrst  quills  much jrraduatea;  the 
four  next  nearly  equal  and  longest.  Tail  elongated, 
rounded,  and  broad.  Feet  as  in  Coracias.  Madagascar,  i 
(Swainson.) 

Example,  Chloropygia  Leptosomus.  (Lesson ;  HI.,  Zool.,  \ 
pL  22.) 

Loptoeomua.  (VieiU.)  j 

Bill  about  the  length  of  the  head,  robust.  The  upper 
mandible  curved  and  notched  near  the  tip.  Gonys  straight. 
Nostrils  oblong,  oblique;  the  mai^ns  elevated,  naked, and 
placed  towards  the  middle  of  the  upper  mandible.  Feet 
short.  Toes  in  pairs,  as  in  Thmatia.  ^fg'  lengthened, 
pointed;  the  first  and  secondquillslongest.  lUl  moderate,  | 
even.  (Sw.) 

Example,  Leptosomus  viridis. 

Localities. — ^Xhe  country  of  the  Kafirs  and  the  ooasi  of 
Zanzibar,  where  it  is  said  to  live  in  the  fbrests  on  insects 
and  fruits.  The  form  fs  arranged  by  Lesson  and  others 
under  the  femily  Cuculidts.  [Leptosomus.] 

Mr.  Swainson  makes  the  family  of  Meropidte  the  first  of 
the  Flssirostres.  It  immediately  succeeds  the  Paraditiadat 
and  precedes  the  Hal^onidte  in  bis  arrangement. 

M.  Lesson,  in  his  '  Table  Mfithodique,'  gives  the  following 
genera  as  constituting  the  family  of  the  Meropidee  .* — Me- 
rops, Alcedo,  Dacelo,  Ceyx,  Syma,  Todiramphus,  Momotua, 
and  Buceros,    See  the  articles  Kinofjsrbrs  and  Horn 
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HBROFS.  [Bxx-katkk;  Mbbopidx.] 

HSROVINGIANS.  [Feancb.1 

UERRIGK.  JAMBS,  aa  English  divine  and  poet,  bora 
a  1780,  died  in  1769.  At  tbe  sfe  of  fourteen,  while  still 
tt  Reading  lehool,  he  publiiihed  the  *  Mesiimh,  a  Divine 
Etnjr,'  and  in  1739.  at  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  be  made  a 
tntnslation  of  tbe  poem  of  Tryphioi&nu  on  tbe  Capture  of 
Tro]7.  He  alio  published,  in  1741,  the  Greek  text  ofTiTphio- 
dorua.  He  was  chosen  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Oxfora,  in 
1744,  ud  took  holy  orders,  tboagb,  owing  to  infirm  health, 
ke  nevtr  undertook  parochial  dutiea.  Hit  chief  works  were, 
'A  Diuertatinn  on  Proverbt,  ch.  ix.  ;*  '  Prayers  for  a  Time 
of  Barthquakea  and  Violent  Floods,*  written  in  1758,  soon 
•An  the  eartb(|uake  at  Lisbon ;  '  An  Encouragement  to  a 
Good  Lift^  partMularly  addrpaeed  to  some  aoldim  quirtered 
at  Reading.'  He  appeata  to  have  paid  great  attention  to  this 
dm  of  man,  who  at  that  time  especially  required  it.  He . 
aho  wrote  'Poems  on  Saered  Subjeots,*  end  made  an  ex- 
eelloBt  tianslatiMt  of  the  Psalms  into  English  verse.  This, 
beyond  all  doubt  tbe  best  poetical  translation  we  have,  was 
nafortunately  not  adapted  for  parodiial  choirs,  inasmuch  as 
it  nu  divided  into  stanzas  for  music.  On  this  account  it 
hu  not  been  used  as  generally  as  its  merits  would  justify. 
Ha  published  several  other  religious  treatises,  and  some  re- 
narks  00  profene  aa  well  as  sacred  writers.  Dr.  Lowth 
MUahim  'one  of  the  beet  of  men  and  most  eminent  of  Beb&- 
hn.' 

(Doddridge's  LMart;  Cbalmen'*  Biograpkieal  Die- 
Htiurjf.'i 

MERSEBURG  ia  one  of  the  three  goTemnunti  into 
rtioh  the  Prasatan  provinoe  of  Saxony  is  diTided.  It  is 
cUelhr  oompMed  of  territories  which  Saxony  was  compelled 
tocede  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna  in  1815,  and  indudes  the 
peatar  pert  of  tbe  for  mer  electoral  cUuleorducby  of  Saxony.a 
null  portion  of  Thuringia,  the  bisho|>rios  and  chapter-lands 
•f  Magdeburg,  Nauniburg,  and  Zeitz,  part  of  the  ducby 
of  Magdeburg,  part  of  tbe  distriets  of  Leipsig  and  Meissen, 
with  the  counties  of  Mannsfeld  and  Stolbei^,  forming  an 
area  of  4000  square  miles,  with  a  population  (1st  of  January, 
1838)  of  £95,000.  The  eastern  and  la^er  part  of  the 
(oremiaent  is  flat,  with  gentle  eminences,  but  no  moun- 
nins;  tbewestem  and  smaller  portion  is  more  monntainoua 
than  level,  being  PUtW  occupied  by  branches  of  the  Harz 
noantains  and  tbe  Thurineerwald :  this  portion  however 
mtains  axteniive  and  ftttite  levels,  and  tne  whole  of  the 
gevemaen^  though  the  eojl  is  unequal,  may  be  called 
totfla 

MERSEBURG,  the  chief  town  of  tbe  government,  is 
utuaied  on  tbe  river  Baale,  15  miles  from  Leipzig,  in  51**  22' 
N.letaiid  1S*B.  long.  It  is  an  old  irregularly  built  town, 
with  narrow  enwked  atreeta,  consisting  of  the  town  itself, 
tbe  Close,  and  the  two  auburbs  Altenhurg  and  Neumarkt, 
th» latter  lying  on  the  oppoaitebankof  the  8eale,overwhioh 
Iktte  is  a  large  stone  hndge.  The  town  is  surrounded  with 
villi,  and  hu  four  gates.  Tbe  most  remarkable  buildings 
<Ni  1,  a  fine  p^ce,  with  a  beautiful  church,  formerly  the 
inidenee  of  the  bishop,  and  afterwards  of  tbe  dukes  of 


Saxe-Menebnig,  of  the  Albertine  line :  at  present  it  ia  need 
for  tbe  government  offices  ;  2,  the  cathedral,  founded  in 
the  eleventh  century,  in  which  the  dukes  of  Saxe-Merse- 
hurg  were  interred :  it  has  a  fine  altar-piece  by  Lucas 
Cranacfa,  and  one  of  tbe  largest  oi^^s  in  Gennany ;  3,  tbe 
cathedral  school;  4,  the  monastery  of  Si.  Peter,  in  the 
suburb  of  Altenburg ;  5,  the  palace  of  Ck)unt  Zechi ;  6,  the 
military  hospital ;  7,  the  new  town-hall.  Several  of  the 
schools  are  likewise  handsome  buildings.  There  are  manu- 
IbctorieB  of  various  kinds,  and  extensive  breweries  and  dis- 
tilleriea.  The  trade  of  the  plaoe  is  oousiderable,  and 
with  the  advutagei  derived  from  its  being  the  seat  vt  dw 
government,  it  ia  a  veryflouriabing  town. 

(Uiiller.  Worterbu^  del  Bvuttiehen  Staatea,  4  vok. 
8V0.,  1836.) 

HERSENNE.  HARIN,  a  very  learned  philosopher  and 
mathematician,  one  of  the  religious  order  of  M'nunet,  wm 
bom  in  1586  at  Ovse,  in  th.e  present  department  of  Main^ 
and  received  his  education  at  the  college  of  La  Ftcche,  where 
he  was  a  fellow-student  of  Descartes,  with  whom  he  formed 
an  intimacy  which  a  similarity  of  pursuits  ripened  into  a 
friendship  that  death  only  dissolved.  He  afterwards  stu- 
died at  the  university  of  Paris,  and  subsequently  at  the 
Sorbonno.  In  1012  he  took  tbe  vows  at  the  conv«it  of  the 
MinitMt,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  and  tbe  year  fol- 
lowing received  ordination  aa  prieet,  when  be  deemed  it 
inoambent  on  him  to  stady  the  Hebrew  language,  a  tbo- 
rough  knowledge  of  which  be  aequhed.  In  1615  be  filled 
the  ehair  of  phuowphy  at  NeTer8,and  there  taught  till  the 
year  1619*  when  be  was  cbosen  superior  of  the  convent,  and 
on  eom^eting  tbe  term  of  his  ofiice  he  travelled  into  Ger- 
mapy,  Italy,  and  the  Netherlands.  He  finally  settled  in 
Paris,  where  his  gentle  temper  and  his  polite  and  engaging 
manners  procured  him  a  number  ot  distinguished  friends. 
Of  these  the  chief  was  the  founder  of  the  Cartesian  philoso- 
phy, who  entertained  the  highest  opinion  of  his  abiUties,  and 
consulted  him  upon  all  occasions. 

It  baa  been  stated—though  the  story  seems  highly  im- 
probable—-that  Descartes,  by  the  advice  of  Mereenne,  at 
once  changed  his  intention  of  founding  his  system  on  tbe 
principle  ^  a  vaeuum.  and  adopted  that  of  a  {Henum.  Tbe 
oisoovery  of  the  c)rcloid  has  been  ascribed  to  him  and  alao 
to  Descartea,  but  it  now  seems  pretty  clear  that  to  nntber 
are  we  indebted  for  the  first  notice  of  this  curve.  [Ct- 
CLOiD.]  Mersenne  died  at  Paris  in  1648,  in  consequence 
of  drinking  oold  water  when  overheated.  The  result  of 
this  indiscretion  was  an  internal  abscess  in  the  aide,  which 
he  desired  should  bo  opened.  The  sui^on  made  the  inei- 
■ion  two  inches  below  the  right  place,  and  the  patient  ex- 
pired under  tbe  operation. 

fThe  Pjre  Mersenne  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  great 
learning  and  unwearied  research,  and  deserved  the  esteem 
in  which  he  was  held  by  the  philoiiophers  and  literati  of  his 
age ;  but,  except  his  Harmonie  Vniveraelle,  his  works  are 
now  unread  and  almost  unknown.  If  by  some  be  was  over- 
rated,by  others  he  has  been  undervalued ;  and  when  Voltaire 
mentioned  him  as  femrnime  et  tritminime  Pin  Merttim't 
he  indulged  hie  wit  at  the  expense  of  one  with  whose  writ- 
ing, it  is  to  be  suspected,  he  was  very  little  acquainted. 
His  eulogist  however,  in  the  Dictiomiaire  Hutorique, 
admits  that  he  vary  ingeniously  converted  the  thoughts  of 
others  to  his  own  use;  and  the  Abbe  Le  Vayer  calls  him 
le  ban  Larron — a  skilful  pilferer.  Nevertheless,  tbe  work 
above  named,  V Harmonie  Univertelle,  cmtenant  la  TMorie 
ei  la  Pratique  de  la  Musiqtie,  in  2  vols.  fol..  1637.  has 

Jiroved  of  the  utmost  ralue  to  all  later  writers  on  the  sub- 
ect.  and  among  tbe  number,  to  the  author  of  tbe  present 
notice.  Dr.  Bumey  says  of  it,  that  notwithstanding  all  his 
'partiality  to  his  country,  want  of  taste  and  method,  there 
are  (in  tbe  work)  so  many  carious  researches  and  ingenious 
phtlosophioal  experiments,  which  have  been  of  the  greatest 
use  to  subsequent  writers,  particulariy  Kircher,  aa  render 
tbe  book  extremely  valuable;*  and  Sir  John  Hawkins  re- 
marks, that '  the  character  of  Mersennus  as  a  philosopher 
and  mathematician  is  well  known  in  tbe  learned  world.  To 
that  disposition  which  led  htm  to  the  most  abstruse  studies 
he  joined  a  nice  and  iudicious  ear,  and  a  passionate  love  of 
music :  these  gave  a  direction  to  his  pursuits,  and  were  pro- 
ductive of  numberless  experiments  and  calculations  tending 
to  demonstrate  the  principles  of  harmonics,  and  to  prove 
that  they  are  independent  on  babit  or  fashion,  custom  or 
caprice,  and,  in  short,  have  their  foundation  in  nature,  and 

in  the  original  frame  and  constitution  of  the  univerae,' ,  The 
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•mvA  mm,  in  1 648,  tnmtlated  into  lAtin  and  enlarged,  by 
the  author ;  but  both  the  orijrinat  and  tianalation  are  now 
become  as  rare  as  they  are  curious  to  the  antiquary  and  iu- 
terestin^  to  the  musii^l  inquirer. 

MERSEY.   [Chbshikb;  Lancabhirs.j 

MERTHYR  TYDVIL,  or  TYDFIL,  a  parliamentary 
borough  and  parish  in  the  hundred  of  Caerphilly  andcoun^ 
of  Glamorgan,  18  miles  south  by  east  from  Cardiff  and  140 
mi  es  vest-nortb-vest  from  London  (direct  distances). 
The  pari^  extends  from  north  to  south  about  10  miles,  and 
has  an  average  breadth  of  three  miles;  comprising  the 
hamleU  of  Forest,  Garth.  Gellid^  TafF-and-Cynon,  and 
Hoeloh- Wormwood.  Part  of  the  hamlet  of  Forest  and  part 
of  the  hapilet  of  ^ff«nd-GyDim  axe  not  included  within 
the  linutsof  theparliamentajy  borou(;h;  with  this  excep- 
tion, the  borough  is  oo-estensive  with  the  parish.  The  town 
lies  in  a  valley  to  the  left  of  the  Taff  river,  but  the  houses 
are  so  scattered  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  where  it  either 
begins  or  terminates ;  indeed  tbere  is  not  in  the  whole  parish 
what  can  be  correctly  denominated  a  street  The  bouses 
themselves  are  for  the  most  part  of  a  very  mean  description, 
consisting  chieSy  of  the  cottages  of  labourers,  and  beer  and 
retail  shops. 

This  place  is  said  to  take  its  name  fram  Tydfil,  or  Tudfil, 
the  daughter  of  the  lord  (regulus)  of  Garthmadrin,  who  was 
murdered  here  by  a  party  of  marauding  Saxons.  Tho 
church,  subsequently  erected  near  the  spot,  was  dedicated 
to  Merthyr  Tydvil,  or  St.  Tydvil  the  Martyr,  in  comme- 
mnation  oi  the  event.  The  pesent  ehuroh  is  a  neat  edifice 
of  recent  erection.  It  is  in  the  diocese  of  Uandaff.  and  the 
Uving,  a  rectory  in  tho  patronage  of  the  marquis  of  Bute, 
has  a  net  annual  revenue  of  675^  Besides  the  parish 
church  there  is  a  chapel-of-ease,  called  Dowlais  Chapel. 
The  assessed  taxes  of  the  parish,  in  the  year  1 H30,  amounted 
to  1987^  13«.  id. 

MerthyrTydvil  was  not  represented  in  parliament  till  the 
^isiing  of  the  '  Reform  Act'  It  now  returns  one  member. 
The  mining  operations  of  this  place  wore  comparatively  un- 
important prior  to  the  year  1755.  About  this  time,  experi- 
ence having  shown  the  importance  of  preparing  iron  by 
uwns  of  pit-ooal.  Mr.  Anthony  Bacon,  member  of  parlia- 
ment for  Aylesbury,  became  the  lessee  of  a  considerable 
tract  of.land  in  Uie  neighbourhood,  and  ereoted  the  first 
smelting-ftimace  at  Cyfuthfa.  During  the  American  war 
that  gentleman  eontracted  with  government  for  supplying 
the  several  arsenals  with  cannon,  irom  which  ana  other 
similar  undertakings  be  ultimately  realised  a  large  for- 
tune. At  the  close  of  the  war  the  contract  was  transferred 
to  the  Carron  works  of  Scotland,  but  in  the  mean  time  ex- 
tensive works  bad  been  established  at  Pendarren  and  more 
particularly  at  Dowlais,  in  the  hamlet  of  Hoelcb-Wonn- 
wood.  The  latter  place  is  now  the  seat  of  the  immense 
■melting'fumaces  of  Messrs.  Guest  and  Co.,  the  lai^est  in 
the  empire.  There  are  -in  all  the  parish  twenty-four  fur- 
naces, and  such  has  been  their  suocess,  that  in  the  year 
1830  the  quantity  of  iron  produced  in  South  Wales  '  was 
estimated  at  277.000  tons,  while  that  made  in  Staffordshire 
and  the  rest  of  England  did  not  materially  exceed  300,000 
tons.'  (M'Cullocb.) 

The  population  of  the  parish,  in  1831,  was  22,083,  but 
it  is  extremely  fluctuating,  a  slight  improvement  or  depres- 
sion of  the  iron  trade  causing  it  to  increase  or  decrease  by 
thousands.  A  decrease  of  this  description  had  taken  place 
shortly  before  the  taking  of  the  last  census,  and  it  may 
therefore  be  presumed  that  the  number  above  given  is  less 
than  the  average  population. '  The  market-days  are  Wednes- 
day and  Friday,  uia  the  Airs  an  held  13th  Hay,  3rd  Sep- 
tember, 2nd  December,  and  Trini^  Monday. 

{Boundaru,  Population,  and  Church  Rmenue  ReporU; 
BeauUet  qflBaf^and  and  Wate»  ;  M'CulIoch's  StaiuHeai 
Account^  the  Britith  Empire,  &c.) 

MERTON  COLLEGE,  Oxford.  This  college  was  first 
founded  at  Maldon,  in  Surrey,  in  1264,  by  Walter  de  Mor- 
ton, bishop  of  Rochester  and  chancellor  of  England,  who  in 
1274  removed  it  to  Oxford. 

Ela  Longetip^  countess  of  Warwick,  is  recorded  to  have 
been  a  benefactor  to  it  about  the  year  1 295.  John  Wylliot^ 
D.D..  chancellor  of  Exeto*,  gave  exhibitions  in  1380  ifbr  the 
maiutenanoe  of  twelve  portionistcD,  called  postmasters,  who 
were  afterwards  increaHed  to  fourteen  by  John  Chamber, 
follow  of  EtcHi,  who  directed  that  his  two  additional  exhibi- 
tioner* should  be  elected  tnm  Eton  College.  Chalmers 
says.  *  On  the  buildii^  of  the  chapel  these  postmasters  offi* 


ciated  as  choriitera,  and  had  a  aalai^  of  six  ahillingi  an 

fourpence  per  annum  for  this  service;  but  there  was  at 
that  time  no  reeular  choir.'  These  exhibitioners,  he  adds, 
resided  in  a  ball  opposite  to  the  college,  which  had  been 
given  to  it  by  Peter  de  Abingdon,  or  Habendon,  the  first 
warden;  and  here  they  remamed  until  the  latter  end  of 
queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  wheu  they  were  taken  into  college. 
Henry  Jackson,  minor  canon  of  St,  Paul's,  who  died  in 
1727,  and  who  bad  received  his  education  at  this  college, 
founded  four  scholarships  for  natives  of  Oxford.  His  hene- 
foction  however,  for  whatever  reason,  did  not  pais  into  e^ct 
until  the  year  1743. 

The  foundatiw,  at  present,  oonaista  of  a  warden,  twen^- 
fbnr  fellows,  foarMen  pMtmesten,  four  tefacdan,  two  chap- 
lains, and  two  clerks.  The  natives  of  the  following  dioceses 
are  not  eligible  to  fellowships :  viz.  St  Asaph,  Bangw,  St. 
David's,  Llandafi^  Hereford,  Chichester,  Exeter,  Rochester, 
Liohfield  and  Coventry.  Chester,  and  Carlisle.  In  the  elec- 
tion of  a  warden  the  follows  choose  three  of  their  numbo; 
whom  they  present  to  the  visitor,  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, who  appoints  one  of  them. 

The  preferment  in  the  patronage  of  this  college  consists 
of  the  rectory  of  Gamlingay,  in  Cambridgeshire ;  the  vicar- 
age of  Diddington,  in  Huntingdonsbire ;  the  vicarage  of 
Eleham,  in  Kent;  the  rectories  of  Kibworth  Beauohamp  in 
Leicestershire,  and  Dentoa,  in  Norfolk ;  the  vicarages  of 
Embleton  and  Ponteland,  in  Nwthumberland;  the  recto- 
ries of  Cuxham  and  Ibstone^  in  Oxfordshire;  vith  the 
chapel  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  in  Oxford,  and  the  vicarage 
of  St  Peter  in  the  East,  and  the  chapels  of  Wolvercot  And 
Holywell :  the  rectory  of  Farley,  and  the  vicarage  of  Maldon, 
with  the  chapel  of  Chessingtoo,  in  Surrey ;  the  rectory  of 
Lapworth.  and  the  vicarage  of  Great  WolfoM,  iu  Warwick- 
shire; and  the  vicarage  of  Stratton  St  Margaret's,  in 
WUts. 

Among  the  more  eminent  members  of  this  society  may 
be  enumerated  Duns  Sootus;  Bradwardine,  and  Islip,  arch- 
bishops of  Canterbury ;  Wtcliffe,  who  was  a  fellow  of  Mor- 
ton ;  George  Owen,  physician  to  Henrj'  VHl. ;  Jewel,- bisb(^ 
of  Salisbury;  Sir  Isaac  Wake;  Devereux,  eul(^Buex,tae 
parliamentary  getwral;  Creasy,  the  Roman  Cathdic  histo- 
rian ;  Anthony  k  Wood,  tiw  Oxfbrd  historian ;  and  Sir 
Richard  Steele.  Among  the  wardens.  Dr.  Chamber,  An- 
ther of  Henry  the  Eighth's  physicians;  Sir  Henry  Savile; 
and  Dr.  Harvey,  the  discoverer  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  have  been  the  most  conspicuous. 

The  buildings  of  this  college  consist  of  three  courts ;  the 
outer  one  toward  the  street  was  rebmlt  in  1589,  except  the 
tower  and  gate,  which  are  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  meet 
ancient  part  of  the  college  was  built  by  Sever  and  Fitfjames, 
two  of  the  wardens,  afterwards  bishops.  The  chapel,  at  the 
west  end  of  the  outer  oourt,  is  also  a  paruh  church,  dedi- 
cated to  SL  Jobn  the  Baptist  It  contains,  among  other 
monuments,  that  of  Sir  Ilmmaa  Bodl^. 

Hie  number  of  members  of  this  college,  December  31* 
1838,  was  136. 

(Gutch's  C<aiefe$  and  Hall*  <tf  O^^brd;  Chalmers's  Am- 
tory  (tf  the  Umvernty  of  Os^ord;  Oxford  Vmvertitj/ 
Calgndar,  1839.) 

MERU'LID^,  Thrwhet,  a  fomily  of  Dentirostral  birds, 
placed  by  Mr.  Vigors  between  the  Laniada,  or  Shrike*,  and 
the  Sylviade*,  or  Warbler*.  In  the  former  fomily,  be  is  of 
opinion  that  Vanga,  Cuv.,  together  with  Prionop*,  Lam- 
an'iM,  and  T%aTimophilu*  of  VieilLot,  bring  us  in  contact 
with  the  TTiTuihes,  and  that  the  extremes  of  the  fomily  wiU 
be  found  in  Graucaliu  and  Ceblyperi*  of  Cuvier,  which  Ust 
has  been  latterly  aiianged  with  the  Thruehe*,  and  both  oi 
which,  by  their  bills,  in  some  degree  depressed  at  the  bas^ 
lead  haek  to  lyranmut  and  the  othw  hroad-lHlled  groupa 
which  commence  the  fomily.  Mr.  Vigors  foels  inclined 
rather  to  leave  Ceblyperi*  in  its  orijginal  station  among 
the  Shrikes,  from  the  peculiarity  of  its  tail-coverts,  which 
form  themselves  into  a  kind  of  puffed-out  dusttt  on  the 
back. 

*  The  family  of  Mervlidee^  continues  Mr.  Vigors,  *  con- 
nected OS  above  with  the  iMniada,  comprises  a  considerable 
number  of  species  and  many  natural  genera ;  but  which, 
like  most  of  the  Imetsorial  groups,  have  hitherto  received 
but  partial  examination.  The  general  views  by  which  tbey 
seem  to  be  allied  among  themselves,  as  far  at  least  as  can 
be  judged  irum  their  present  unorganised  condition,  may 
be  stued  as  follows: — but  with  that  expressiim  of  doubt 
which  ever  attends  inguine*  Ukfi^^e^^^^j^^bere  the 
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usence  of  accurate  infonnatioQ  to  the  economy  of  the  sub- 
jeets  before  us,  and  of  extensive  knowledge  of  the  forms  con- 
nected with  them,  leave;}  us  no  better  foundation  for  our  in- 
ferences than  partial  conjecture.  The  genus  Myiotksra, 
IIU  seems  to  be  the  &rat  group  of  the  present  family  vbicb 
is  coonected  with  the  Laniadee,  where  it  is  met  by  some  of 
the  smaller  species  of  ThaiMWf^lut.  This  group  seems  to 
lead  \sf  Pitta,  ViailL,  and  pwhapa  Cindua,  iSacwLt  through 
some  interTeniiig  fbrms,  to  the  tme  71krwA««,  or  the  genera 
Turdau  of  authors  and  Menda  of  Ray.  which  form  the  type 
of  the  family.  To  these  we  may  add  that  portion  of  the 
Lionean  Orioles,  which,  possessing  the  curved  and  notched 
bill  of  the  Thruthes,  constitutes  the  genus  O/ialus,  or  true 
Oriole,  of  the  preseht  day.  Here  we  meet  several  groups, 
generally  arranged  without  order  in  the  Linnean  genus 
Turdus,  and  hitherto  entirely  un characterised,  which  gradu- 
ally lead  from  the  typical  groups  to  those  which  possess  a 
more  generally  delicate  conformation  ;  until  the  compara- 
tively strong  farm  and  robust  hill  of  the  Thnuhes  is  lost  in 
the  weaker  body  and  more  slender  bill  of  the  Warblers. 
Here  a^in  the  group  of  Mock  Thrushes,  of  which  the  T. 
taxatilts  is  the  type,  appear  to  bring  us  round,  by  their 
^erel  habits  and  assimihiting  oharactera  of  bill  and  tarti, 
to  MyiotAgra,  where  we  entered  the  fiimily.  Ilioae  birds 
which  constitute  the  groups  which  we  denominate  Chat- 
terwrg,  and  which  form  the  genus  Ampelit  at  Linnaus,  are 
usually  assigned  a  place  near  this  family ;  and  I  must  con- 
fess that,  from  the  general  affinity  which  they  appear  to 
bear  to  it,  I  have  felt,  and  still  feel,  considerable  doubt 
whether  this  be  not  their  natural  station.  A  strong  affinity 
however  on  the  other  hand  seems  to  unite  them  with  the 
wide-gaped  Piprte,  and  some  of  those  other  groups  which, 
by  their  bill,  broad  and  depressed  at  the  base,  appear  to  come 
in  contact  with  the  earlier  divisions  of  the  present  tribe,  and 
the  extreme  of  the  Fittirottres  which  precede  it  The 
general  rule  of  pUwting  groups  in  a  conterminous  situation, 
according  to  what  apjwars  to  be  the  predominance  of  their 
more  impoitant  charactOTs,  has  inclined  me  to  arrange  the 
birds  of  which  I  spmk,  provisionally  among  the  PiprideBt 
at  the  extreme  termination  of  the  tribe  before  us.  In  my 
present  view  of  the  case,  the  characters  in  which  they 
accord  with  that  family  and  approximate  the  extreme  groups 
of  the  preceding  tribe  appear  to  predominate.  More  accu- 
rate knowledge  on  these  subjects  will  clear  away  these  and 
similar  difficulties.  But  I  cannot  too  often  insist  upon  the 
point,  that  whatever  alterations  may  lake  place  hereafter  in 
our  ideas  Respecting  the  disposition  of  these  subordinate 
groups,  they  cannot  interfere  with  the  general  principles 
which  it  is  the  object  of  this  inquiry  to  iUtutrate.  Instead 
of  impugTiing  our  general  viewi^  they  will  merely  remove 
those  doubts  on  minor  points  in  which  our  present  limited 
acquaintance  with  nature  involves  us.* 

In  Mr.  Swainson's  *  Classification  of  Birds,*  the  reader  will 
Bod  elaborate  details  of  his  views  respecting  the  affinities 
and  analogies  of  this  extensive  fomily,  which  our  limits  do 
not  permit  us  to  give.  The  following  is  the  arrangement  in 
the  Synopsis*  where  the  ftmily  is  placed  between  the  La- 
niadiB  and  the  Sjflmadm, 

Merulidjk. 

Suh&mily  BrtuJiypodineB. 

Feet  very  fhort  Hind  toe  almost  as  long  as  tarsus. 
Claws  short,  much  curved.  Bill  distinctly  notched.  Wings 
thcMt,  roundiid.  Feathers  on  the  nimp  very  long  and  thick- 
set. (Sw.) 

Genera.   Micropus.  (Sw.) 

Bill  as  long  as  the  head,  straight,  somewhat  conic,  but  the 
cnlmen  gradcolly  arched.  Tarsus  remarkably  short,  feathered 
beyond  uie  knees.  Lateral  toes  unequ^ ;  hinder  as  long  aa 
the  tarsus.  Wings  moderate^  the  first  quill  almost  spuriotis. 
TaUeven.  (Sw.) 

Example,  Micropiu  dialeoeephalut,  *  PI.  Col,'  453. 

(Subgenus,  Hypsipttea  (Vig.).  Tail  forked.  Example, 
Hypnfetespmtmde*  (Gould,  *  C^ent.  Hinwla  Birds'). 

Brachypus.  (Sw.) 
Bill  shorter  than  the  head ;  the  base  broad ;  the  sides 
rompressed;  culmen  elevated  and  curved  from  the  baae. 
Rictus  generally  furnished  with  bristles.  Feet  very  short, 
strong ;  tarsal  scales  entire.  Tarsus  longer  than  the  hind 
toe.  Claws  curved,  broad..Boate,  wings  ami  tail  rounded. 
iSw.) 

Sobmnera.  Braehypiu  (Sw.).  Bill  short.  Rictus  brisUed. 
P.  C  No.  9^7, 


Feet  small,  weak,  lateral  toes  equal,  hinder  toe  as  loi^  as 
the  tarsus. 

Example,  Brackyput  disvar, '  PI.  CoU'  137. 

Chloropsit  (Jard.  and  Selb.).  Bill  mam  lengthened ;  the 
tip  much  hooked ;  the  notch  of  the  upper  mandible  forming 
a  small  distinct  tooth.  Rictus  of  gape  smooth.  Feet  small, 
lateral  toes  unequal,  the  hinder  toe  rather  shwter  than  the 
tarsus.  (Sw.) 

Example,  CAioroptig  MdtabmicMt '  Pi  Col..'  $12,  f.  3. 

Jora,  or  I'ora  (Horsf ).  Bill  nearly  as  long  as  the  head, 
lengthened,  somewhat  conic,  and  rounded.  Rictus  smooth. 
Tarsus  rather  lengthened,  the  anterior  scales  divided. 
Middle  and  hinder  toe  of  equal  length.  Tarsus  much  longer 
than  either.  Toil  very  short,  fasciculated ;  the  tips  truncate 
and  even. 

Example,  Jora  seapulan's,  Horsf, '  Java.* 

Andropadus  (Sw.).  Bill  very  short,  resembling  that  of 
Brachyptu,  but  the  up|>er  mandible  crenated  near  the  tip. 
Neck  with  setaceous  hairs.  Rictus  bristled.  Wing^  tail, 
and  feet  as  in  Brai^typtu.  (Sw.) 

Example,  Andrwadu*  voei/anu, '  Ois.  d'Aft*.,*  106,  f.  Z. 

Stemaiomu*  (Sw.).  Head  crested.  Bill  short.  Rictus 
bristled.  Feet  short,  lateral  toes  unequal,  hinder  toe  shorter 
than  the  tarsus,  which  is  eqtial  to  the  middle  toe.  Wings 
and  tail  rounded.  (Sw.) 

Example,  Httmatormt  cftrytorrhoew,  'Ois.  d'Aft-.,'  Ill, 
pi.  107,  fe  2. 

Tricophorus.  (Temm.) 

Culmen  gradually  arched.  Nostrils  and  base  of  the  bill 
surrounded  with  lengthened  slender  hairs.  (Jape  very 
strongly  bristled.  Margins  of  the  mandibles  white. 
Feathers  of  the  crown  and  chin  elongated.  Nape  of  the 
neck  with  several  conspicuous  lengtliened  bristles,  consider- 
ably exceeding  the  surrounding  feathers.  Feet  short.  Tar- 
sus longer  than  the  hind  toe.  and  feathered  beyond  the 
knees.  Inner  toe  shortest  Wingu  and  tail  moderate,  the 
former  with  the  three  first  quills  much  graduated. 

Example,  Tricophorut  oUvaeau.  (Swainsoo.  *  Krds  irf 
West  Africa,*  i.,  264.) 

Phyllastrephus.  (Sw.) 

Bill  as  long  as  the  head,  strong,  the  tip  rather  hooked. 
Rictus  strongly  bristled.  Frontal  featliers  small,  compact, 
directed  forwards,  and  compressed  on  the  base  of  ^e  bill. 
Wings  and  tail  moderate,  rounded.  Feet  short,  strong, 
robust.  Tarsus  and  middle  toe  of  the  same  length ;  lateral 
toes  unequal,  the  inner  ybortest :  hinder  toe  snorter  than 
the  inner  cme.   Anterior  tarsal  scales  divided.  (Sw.) 

Example,  FhyUastrephm  Capentis, '  Ois.  d'Afr..*  1 12, 1 1. 

Icteria.  (Vieill.) 

Bill  with  the  general  form  of  that  of  Sraehypua,  bnt  the 
culmen  more  elevated  and  arched,  and  both  mandibles  en- 
tire. Wings  and  tail  rounded.  Tarsus  considerably  length- 
ened and  strong.  Inner  toe  the  shortest;  middle  toe  very 
long.   Locality,  America. 

Example,  Icteria  polyglotta.   (Wilson,  pi.  6,  f.  2.) 

Subfamily  Myotherinai  (Myiotherina)). — Aiit-'I%ruthe«. 
Bill  straight,  somewhat  cylindrical;  the  tip  suddenly 
bent  down  or  hooked. 

Dasycephola.  (Sw.) 

Bill  as  long  as  the  liead,  straight;  tip  abruptly  hooked, 
base  wide,  the  rest  somewhat  oyundricu.  Gonys  strong, 
ascendii^.  Nostrils  and  front  defended  by  stiff  feathers 
and  bristles,  pointing  in  different  directions.  Rictus  strongly 
bristled.  Tarsus  lengthened,  slender:  lateral  scales  nu- 
merous, small,  oval.  Toes  and  claws  slender;  inner  toe 
shortest ;  outer  toe  connected  to  the  middle  as  fer  as  the 
first  joint   Hind  daw  lai^.  Wings  and  taU  rounded. 

Example,  DoMyeefJiala  ntfeaeent,  (Bird$  ^  Bratil,  pi. 
76.) 

Hyiothera.  <ia) 

Feet  lengthened,  rather  stout.  lateral  scales  of  tarsus 
in  an  entire  pieoe.  Claws  not  broad,  nor  greatly  curved. 
Bill  as  in  the  small  Tiamm^hiti.  Wings  short  Tail  mo- 
derate, rounded. 

Subgenera  Myiothera.  Inner  toe  longer  than  the  outer 
and  cleft  to  its  base ;  outer  toe  with  its  first  joint  united  to 
that  of  the  middle  toe.  The  tarsus  with  the  anterior  scales 
divided. 

Drymophila  (Sw.).  Inner  toe  shorter  th%n  the  outer. 

•  NA— ThU  URW  b  prfOcen^-^i^ftiae^^lO^^i^i^^  iC 
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whidi  H  odIj  slightly  ooonected  to  the  middle.  Tubus  (tjrpi- 
catly)  very  smooth :  all  the  scales  entire.  (Sv.) 

Example,  Drymmhila  longipes.   (*  ZooU'  IlL,  IL  23.) 

Braehypteryx  (HorsC).   See  the  article. 

Myiodncla  (Sw.).  Iiegs  strong.  Inner  toe  longer  thao 
the  outer.  All  the  tarsu  scales  divided.  Anterior  claws 
small ;  hinder  claw  nearly  straight,  aod  as  long  as  the  toe. 
(Sw.) 

Example,  Mytodncla  Colma,  *EnL,'  821. 

Pit/ij/s  (VieiU.).  Feet  syndactile.  The  inner  latnal  toe 
shortest ;  the  outer  united  by  its  first  and  second  joint  to 
the  middle  toe.   All  the  tarsal  scales  entire. 

Example,  A'<^fa/&(/fmi*.  VieilL,  *GaV  pL  129. 

N.B.  Mr.  Swainson  remarks  that  l^ionua,  Rrmieivora, 
and  all  the  other  small  Myiotheree,  having  the  feet  weak 
and  the  tarsal  scales  and  claws  similar  to  those  of  Thamno- 
philua,  he  thinks  it  better  to  refer  them  to  that  group ;  hut 
as  it  has  not  been  analyzed,  he  does  not,  in  the  Clmsifiea- 
Hon  of  Birds,  incorporate  those  two  subgenera,  although 
proposed  by  himself  some  years  ago.  See  Zoological  Jour- 
nal, vol.  L,  p.  30 1 ;  and  the  paper  On  the  Natural  Affinities 
that  connect  the  Orders  and  Families  of  Birds,  by  Mr. 
Vigors,  who  refers  to  Mr.  Swainson's  memoir  in  the  '  Zoolo- 
gical Journal,'  and  observes  that  the  reader  may  there  see 
Uie  line  of  connexion  between  Thamnopkilut  bxiA  Myioihera 
fully  established  by  the  intervention  of  several  forms  gradu- 
ally passing  into  each  other,  such  as  Formidvora,  Urnomut, 
and  JhymipMia.   (Linn.  Trans.,  vol.  xv.) 

Pitta.  (Temm.) 

Bill  strong,  thrush-like:  the  culmen  gradually  curved. 
NosbiU  nearly  naked.  Wings  moderate ;  the  first  and  se- 
cond quilts  but  slightly  graduated.  Tail  remarkably  short, 
slmoet  hid  by  the  covers.  Feet  very  long,  pale,  the  scales 
ueariy  entire.  Inner  toe  slighUy  shorter  than  the  outer. 
India  and  Anstralia.  (Sw.) 

Example,  A'tfawu.  *PtCoL,'317. 

Subgenera  CMoritoma  (Sw.).  Bill  as  in  PSitu,  but 
somewhat  thicker.  Nostrils  protected  and  nearly  covered 
by  incumbent  feathers.  Rictus  bristled.  Wings  rounded; 
the  four  first  quills  much  graduated.  Tail  moderate  or 
lengthened,  graduated.  Feet  strong,  rather  lengthened: 
the  inner  toe  scarcely  shorter  thui  the  outer.— India. 
(Sw.) 

Example,  Chlorisoma  ihalaisina.    *P1.  C^l.,'  401. 

Grallaria  (Vieill.).  Bill  thrush-like,  as  in  Pitta.  Wings 
rounded;  the  two  first  quills  graduated,,  the  first  half  as 
long  us  the  second,  the  three  next  nearly  equal  Tail  short 
and  rounded.,  Le^s  very  long:  the  tarsus  slender,  pale; 
the  anterior  scales  divided,  the  lateral  scales  (^ioally)  en- 
tire,   lateral  ton  nearly  equal. 

Example,  OraaiBna.Rc£.  'Bnl.' 70S. 

Mr.  Swainson  remarks  diat  it  appean  to  him  that  Cha- 
mceza,  Vig.,  is  more  an  aberrant  spedes  of  Qrallaria  than 
a  distinct  type  in  the  genus  Pitta :  the  only  species  known 
chiefly  differing  in  having  the  tail  longer  and  the  latanl 
sealas  divided. 

Cinclus.  (Bechst) 

Bill  moderate,  rather  slender,  very  straight,  considerably 
depressed;  tip  absolutely  notched ;  gonys  ascending.  Nos- 
trils naked,  membranaceous ;  the  aperture  very  small  uid 
linear.  Wings  moderate,  rounded  ;  the  first  quill  spurious. 
Tail  very  ^ort,  even.  Feet  large,  very  strong,  pale ;  the 
lateral  toes  equal ;  tarsal  scales  entire  and  smooth.  (Sw.) 

Example.  Gtndus  atbioolUt.    Sdby,  pi.  45. 

Subfamily  MerulintB.    True  TTirushea. 

Wings  more  lengthened  and  pointed.  Bill  notched,  wiUi 
theeulmen  gradually  curved  to  the  tip,  which  is  hmt,  but  not 
luwked.  over  the  lower  mandible.  Feet  formed  botih  for 
perching  uid  walking.  (Sw.) 

Petrooinela.  (Vig.)   Rosk  Thrushes. 

Bill  thrush-like :  tip  of  the  upper  mandible  abruptly  bent 
down  and  nearly  entire.  Wings  moderate ;  the  first  qufll 
spurious ;  the  second  shorter  than  the  three  next,  which  are 
eqnd  and  longest  Tail  even.  Anterior  scales  divided. 
Lateral  toes  equaL   Claws  small,  but  slightly  curved. 

Example,  Atrodncla  motOana.   *Oia.  d'Afr.,'  pL  101. 

Subgenus  AfropAiiZa  (Sw.).  Bill  thrush-like :  the  et^ 
men  and  tip  of  the  upper  mandible  gradually  bent  and  en- 
tire. Wings  and  tail  as  in  the  last.  Legs  pale;  anterior 
snalQB  entire.  Lateral  toes  unequal ;  inner  shortest.  Claws 
moderate  and  ftally  curved.  (Sw.) 


Example,  Pstrodnda  ejfotiooep^ala.  (OouM.  'OanL  of 
Himal.  BirdO 

Blvula.  (Willughby.) 

See  the  article  Buckbird. 

Orpheus.  (Sw.) 

General  structure  of  Meruta.  Bill  more  curved  in  the 
culmen ;  the  notch  small,  or  nearly  obsolete.  Rictal  bris- 
tles ntbw  strong.  Wings  rounded ;  the  three  first  quills 
gradoated.  Taillengthened,  graduated,  or  ronnded.  Inner 
toe  manifestly  shortra  than  the  outer. 

Example,  Orphetu  Poh^tlus.  Wilson,  pi.  10,  f.  1. 

Subgenus  Cotsypha,Yig.  General  structure  d  Orpkeui, 
but  the  winDs  mora  round^,  and  the  |ail  less  so.  Rictus 
smooth.   Airica  only. 

~  Example,  Cossypha  feucoo^M.   (Sw.,  *  Birds  of  West 

Africa,'  I.  pi.  32.) 

Cheetops.  (Sw.) 

Bill  moderate,  thrush-lik^  notched.  Nosbils  basal, 
laiv;e.  naked,  membranaceous;  the  aperture  lateral  and 
linear.  Frontal  feathers  rigid;  the  shafts  composed  of 
bristles.  Chin  feathers  the  same,  but  weaker.  Rictus 
bristled.  Wings  very  short  and  rounded.  Tail  rather 
lengthened,  broad,  convex,  soft,  and  slightly  rounded.  Tarsi 
very  long  and  strong :  anterbr  scales  diviwd.  Lateral  toes 
unequal  Claws  small,  obttis^  and  slighUy  curved;  the 
three  anterior  of  equal  size. — ^Africa.  (Sw.) 

Example,  Cheetops  Burehellii,  PL  'Col.,'  385. 

Subfamily  Crateropodineff.  Babblers. 

Jjegs  remarkably  long  and  strong,  with  the  claws  but 
slightly  curved.   Wings  short  and  rounded.   Tail  lat^ 
broad,  graduated,  and  very  soft.   Plumage  lax.   Bill  com- 
presseC  straight,  hard ;  the  tip  nearly  entire.  (Sw.) 
Pellomeum.  (Sw.) 

Bill  moderate,  straiglit,  somewhat  conic;  tip  notched; 
gonys  ascending.  Frontal  feathers  small,  rigid,  directed 
forwards.  Rictus  bristled.  Wingsvery  short,  much  rounded. 
Tail  moderate,  graduated.  Tarsus  and  middle  toe  of  equal 
length ;  lateral  toes  much  shorter,  and  equal ;  hinder  toe 
shorter  than  the  tarsus.  Anterin  claws  very  small,  and  but 
slightly  curved.   Tarsal  scales  hardly  divided.  (Sw.) 

Example,  Pellomeum  ruficept. 

GrateropuB.  (Sw.)— (lanthocinda — part.) 

Bill  nearly  as  long  as  the  head  i  more  or  less  straight 
from  the  base;  much  compressed;  i^Moletely  notched. 
Rictus  bristled.  Frontal  foatbers  rigid.  Wings  short, 
rounded.  Tail  laige^  broad,  soft,  and  rounded.  Feet  very 
lar^  and  strong.  Tarsus  lengthened ;  the  anterior  scales 
divided.  I«terd  toea  nearly  equal ;  hind  toe  luge,  nearly 
aa  long  as  the  middle  toe^  PlnmagB  lax,  sofk.  (Sw.) 

Example,  Crateropiu  Seimeanbi.   ('  Zool.,'  Ill,  i.  30.) 
Grallina.  (Vieill.) 

Bill  slender,  straight,  rather  cylindrical  above ;  the  udes 

a little  compressed;  base  broader  than  high;  tips  of 
mandibles  distinctly  notched.  Nostrils  nalu^,  hesal. 
Rictus  with  a  few  bristles.  Wings  very  long;  first  and 
second  quills  graduated,  four  next  longest.  Tail  length- 
ened, even.  Feet  strong,  formed  for  walking,  black; 
anterior  toes  divided,  the  rest  entire.  Lateral  toes  equal ; 
middle  toe  and  claw  short,  very  little  longer  than  the 
hind-toe. — Australia. 
Example.  OralUna  melanoleuoa.  Vieill.,  <  Gti^'  pi.  150. 
Subgenus  Cinclotoma  (HorsC  and  Vig.).  Bill  very 
straight;  culmen  and  gonys  equally  curvra  towards  the 
point,  which  is  slightly  notched.  Wings  very  short ;  the 
two  first  quills  graduated ;  the  three  noLt  longest,  and  of 
equal  length.  Tail  lengthened,  broad,  ffraaoatod;  the 
foathen  narrowed  towards  their  tipa.  Under^tail  oowrts 
very  long.  Feet  moderate;  inner  toe  Imger  than  outer. 
Australia.  Analagous  to  Aoeentor  among  flw  Sifimada. 
(Sw.) 

Example.  CMommapmelttta.  (Shaw,  *ZooLof  N.HV 

pi.  9.) 

Malacodrcus.  (Sw.) 

Bill  more  or  less  curved,  by  being  elevated  at  the  base, 
having  the  sides  much  compressed,  and  the  cnlmen  high 
and  arched;  the  tip  almost  entire,  and  not  suddenly  bent 
over  the  lower.  Feet  vny  Urge.  Tail  soft,  graduated, 
generally  lengthened.  (Sw.) 

Example,  Malacocirats  striatut.  V  Zool.,'  IlL,  ii.,  27.) 

Subgenera.  ^rsfe  ©lij^*  Riotas 
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braUad.  Wings  veiy  abort;  the  two  first  quills  gradusted, 
the  fijur  next  lUl  of  the  same  length,  ana  longest.  Tail 
Wngtfaened.  graduated;  the  feathers  narrow.  Feet  very 
large  uid  strong.  Toes  lengthened;  the  inner  toe  rather 
longer  than  the  outer.  Claws  slender,  and  but  slightly 
nnirad.  Anterior  scales  divided,  lateral  anlin. 
Example,  M^vbmupaliutru, 

Pomatorkinu*  (HorsO*  Genera]  structure  of  Cratero' 
pus;  but  both  mandibles  of  the  bill  eorved  and  entire  and 
the  wingt  shorter  aod  much  mcxe  raonded;  four  talt  qniUs 
graduated.  Tarsal  scales  entire.  Inner  toe  rather  shorter 

than  the  outer. 

Example.  BmnUoirhmu*  monUoutM. 

Timalia  (HorsC).  Plumage  lax.  Bill  straight,  rather 
short,  much  oompressed ;  culmeo  high  and  arched  gradu- 
ally ;  tip  obsoletely  notched  or  entire ;  commissure  curved. 
Wings  short,  rounded.  Tail  more  or  less  leugtheoed,  gra- 
duated. Feet  strong.  Lateral  toes  nearly  equal.— India, 
Australia,  AAica.  (Sw.) 

Example,  TimaUa  ihoraeioa.  V  PI.  Col.,*  76.) 
Pteroptochus.  (Kittlitz.) 

Feet  of  extraordinary  size  and  thickness ;  all  the  anterior 
toes  nestrly  equally  long;  claws  long;  slender,  slightly 
curved.  Tail  consisting  of  fourteen  feathers,  rounded  and 
carried  erect.  Wings  very  short.  Representing  Memtra 
and  OrfAony;r.— Westwn  Tropical  Amenca  only.  (Sw.) 

Example.  Pteropioeku  n^apoduu  (KittL,  pL  4. '  ZooL,* 
111.,  ii,  pL  117.) 

Subfomily  OrioHnee.  Orioles, 
Bill  thrush-like,  as  long  as  the  head,  broad  at  the  base, 
compressed  beyond ;  the  base  aod  gape  devoid  of  bristles. 
Nostrils  naked ;  aperture  lai^.  Wings  lengthened.  Rump 
foatheim  thiek.   lateral  toes  unequal.  (Sv.) 

Donacobius.  (Sw.) 

Habit  and  general  str^ure  of  Craieroput.  Bill  length- 
ened, slender;  the  culmen  arched  from  the  base;  the  tip 
hooked  and  notched.  Nostrils  large,  naked,  membrana- 
ceous ;  the  aperture  large,  oval,  terminal.  Wings  remark- 
ably shOTt,  and  rounded.  Tail  moderate,  broad,  cuueated. 
Feet  very  large  and  strong.  Lateral  toes  equal ;  claws 
slender,  acute,  slightly  ciirv^.— America  only.  (Sw.) 

Example,  Donacobiut  vociferaiu.  (*  Zool.,'  111.,  ii.,  pL  72.) 

Serioulus.  (Sw.) 

Bill  rather  stout;  resembling  that  of  Orioltu.  Nosteils 
naked.  Wii^  moderate;  two  first  quills  equally  gradu- 
ated ;  third  nearly  as  long  as  the  fourth.  Tail  moderate, 
even.  Feet  strong,  robust.  Tarsus  much  longer  than 
hind  toe;  inner  shortest — Australia.  (Sw.) 

Example,  SeriaJut  tAryaoe^aliu.  (Lawin's  *  Birds  of 
New  South  Wales,'  pi.  1.) 

OrioluB.  (Linn.) 

Bin  as  Ions  ss  the  head ;  broad  at  the  base ;  tip  distinctly 
ftotehad,  and  somewhat  hooked.  Nostrils  short,  nearly 
naked;  aperture  lateral,  large,  and  oval.  Wings  rather 
lengtheDed ;  first  quill  very  lUiort ;  second  not  quite  so  long 
as  me  third,  which  is  generally  the  loiwesL  Tarsus  ratiier 
short,  longer  than  the  hind  toe  and  daw;  anterior  scales 
divided.— Old  World.  (Sw.) 

Example.  OrioluM  Galbuia.   ('  Enl.,'  26.) 

Subgenus  Irma  (Horsf.).  Bill  of  Oriolus;  but  the  cul- 
men much  raised  and  considerably  arched  from  the  base, 
rather  booked  at  the  tip.  Nostrils  partly  defended  by  short 
plumes,  which  oovflr  the  membrane.  Rietus  iliriitly  hi^ 
ded.  Wings  and  tail  as  in  SmeidM:  Feet  small.  Tarsus 
Tcry  abort,  aearody  longer  tbu  the  bind  toe  and  daw: 
anterior  mi  lateral  MSalei  entire.  Inner  toe  rathsr  ahortaat 
Rump  feathera  very  thick,  and  sl%fatly  spinous.— India. 

Example,  Jrtna  AteOa.  (Hor»£,  'Java.'  '  PI.  Col.,'  70.) 

Dulus.  (Vieill.) 
'  Bill  very  short,  much  comi^ressed,  but  with  the  culmen 
derated  and  ardied.  Commutsure  curved.  Noetrils  as  in 
Onolu$.  Wings  rather  short ;  first  quill  not  half  so  long 
as  the  secMid ;  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  longest ;  secondaries 
with  the  tips  notched ;  tertials  lengthened.  Tail  moderate, 
ilighUy  forked.  Feet  as  in  Oriolut.  Claws  stronf^  broad, 
much  curved. — South  America. 
Exan^le,  Dulus  pabnarum.  ('Enl.,'  156,  f.  30 

Sphecotherea.  (VieilL) 
BOl  nlhar  dmr^  atniiib  pavtak^  of  the  itmoture  both 


».Duluimad  Orioha;  the  base  broad;  commissure  straight, 
gape  very  wide,  extending  beyond  the  eye.  Nostrils  naked, 
the  aperture  large  and  oval.  Wings,  tail,  and  feet  as  in 
Dolus.  Tarsos  Eaidly  longer  than  the  hind  toe  and  claw. 
Australia. 

Example,  SjAeeoOent  viridU.  (Vieill.,  *  Oal..'  pL  1 47.) 

M.  Lesson, in  his  'Table Hitfaodique,'  makes  the  Turdtt- 
sinies,  the  fifth  fomily  of  the  Deatirostcal  bird^  consist  of 
the  following  genem: — 

Turdui  (Linn.),  includiiu^  Merula,  Turdut,  and  Ixot  $ 
CmeUis;  Cinclosoma;  Dulus;  Stumella;  Timaiia;  Da- 
sjfomis;  Jora;  Pitta;  Myioihera;  Brackypteryx ;  Gral- 
Itna;  Jcridotheres ;  Ps€iroides ;  Mimetes;  Ortolus;  and 
Sericulus.  The  position  assigned  to  the  family  is  between 
the  Armelid&eg  and  the  Menuries  (Msnura). 

The  Prince  of  Musi^nano,  in  his  'Geographical  and  Com- 
parative liist  of  the  Birds  of  Europe  and  North  America  ' 
(1838),  pUces  the '  Turdida'  between  the  '  Certhidee '  and 
the  Mutcicapida,  aod  assigns  to  the  first  the  following  snh- 
fanulies  and  genera. 

Subfom.  a.  Caiam^erpiiut. 

Qenen—Cetita  (Bonap.) ;  P^eudo-luscinia  (Bonap.) ; 
Locust«lla(R»j);  CofoTno^to  (Bonap.) ;  Cystieola  (Lbm.)  i 
Ert/tkropygia  (Smith,  Agrobates,  Sw.) ;  Caiamoherpt 
(Meyer) ;  Hippobtis  (Brehm.).  These  are  for  the  most 
part  formed  at  the  expense  of  the  genen  SyMa  and  Mota- 
dtta  (Linn.). 

b.  Syhtner. 

PJwllopneuste  (Meyer,  Phylloicopus,  Boie);  Melixopki- 
lus  (Leach) ;  Sylvia  (lath.) ;  Curruca  (Brisson) ;  Nisoria 
(Bonap.) ;  Accentor  (Bechst.) ;  CaUicpe  (Gould) ;  TAitdnia 
(Br.,  Hilomela,  Sw.). 

c.  Saxicolintg. 

Dandatus  (Boie,  Erythaea,  Sw.,  Rubeeula,  Br.) ;  But*' 
cilia  (Br.,  Phomieura,  Sv.);  Saxicola  (Bechst.);  Vitifiora 
(Briss.,  (Bnanthe,  Vieill.) ;  Sialia  (Sw.) ;  Pgtrocinela  (Vign 
part) ;  Petrooostyphus  (Boie) 

d-  Oriolince. 

Oriohu  (Ijnn.). 

e.  Turdina. 

Merula  (Ray);  Turdus  (Linn.);  Oreocinela  (Gonld); 
Mimus  (Boie,  Orpheus,  Sw.) ;  Cinclus  (BecbsL). 

/.  Motacillinee. 
Jnihut  (Beetast.);  Budytes  (Cuv.) ;  MotaeiUa  (Linn.). 
g,  Bxrina. 

Segulus  (Ray);  Parus  (Linn.);  Meeistura  (Leach,  Pa- 
roides,  Brehm.)  ;  Calamophilus  (Leach,  Mystadmt, 
Brehm.);  MgUhabi*  (Vig.,  ^nduUnus^  Cut.). 

A.  SykneoUnee* 

Parula  (B<map.> ;  Trichas  (Sw.);  Venmvora  (Sw.); 
8eiurusihii.)\  Sylvieola(%ii.)\  fHtwrna  (BonapO ;  CuU- 
owpa  (Sw.). 

We  have  thus  mdeavoured  to  lay  before  the  reader  the 
views  of  some  of  the  leading  ornithologists  respecting  the 
arrangement  of  the  Tt^ushes.  The  student  will  find  a  very 
extensive  and  well-arranged  collection  of  the  fiunily  in  the 
museum  of  the  Zoolt^eal  Society  of  London. 

MERU'LIUS,  a  genus  of  Fungi,  deriving  its  name  from 
Merula,  a  blackbird,  soma  of  the  spetnes  bemg  black.  The 
dksraeter  of  the  genus  is  to  have  a  veiny  or  smuous  plaited 
h3rmenium,  with  the  folds  coufiuent  with  the  pileus,  and 
fcnrming  angular  unequal  perforations.  Its  only  interest  is 
derived  from  one  of  the  species  being  a  common  oause  ot 
dry-rot  This  plant,  the  MeruUut  laehrymans  of  Fries,  and 
the  A)foAM  Awlrymam  of  Sowoby's  *  Fonp,' 1 1 13,  is  very 
eommon  on  rotten  wood  in  nulto  and  cellars,  among  the 
timben  of  ship%  and  in  similar  damp  situationB  where  there 
is  not  a  free  cirenlation  of  air.  In  general  it  is  found  with- 
out fruotification,  its  thallus,  or  spawn,  being  the  only  part 
developed,  and  resembling  a  white,  dry,  cottony  matter, 
eonsoUdated  into  a  substance  like  leather.  The  fructifica- 
tion is  oompMed  of  fine  yellow  orange  or  reddish-brovn 
plion,  so  arranged  as  to  nave  the  appearance  of  perfora- 
tions, and  occasionally  producing  'pendent  processes  like 
inverted  eones:'  it  usually  forms  a  circle  varying  from  one 
to  ei^t  inches  in  diameter,  and  when  perfect  the  cavities 
contain  drops  of  clear  wato-,  which  have  given  rise  to  the 
specific  name.  The  only  known  means  of  preventing  the 
attacks  of  this  and  other  fungi  upon  timber  is  a  ftee  jouftt^ 
lation  of  diy  air,  or  tba  impr«gD^^^i»tte&^#fttf 
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sublimate,  a  process  now  called  Kyanizing.  after  Mr.  Kyan, 
who  invented  it. 
MERVILLE.  [NoKD.] 

MBRYCOTHEOUUM.  the  name  applied  byM.Boja- 
Bua  to  a  genus  of  fossil  MammaUof  fonndied  on  three  fatnl 
teeth,  according  to  the  authority  of  the  person  who  sold 
them  to  him.  Bojanus  Teetrds  one  species  under  the  name 
of  Meryeoiherium  Sibiriam. 

Cuvier  ( Osa.  Fo»:)  remarks  that  if  these  teeth  are  really 
fossil,  and  from  Siberia,  this  vould  be  the  first  authentic 
example  of  such  remains  belonging  to  the  genus  Camelus. 
He  observes  that  their  size,  their  form  (which  is  longer  than 
it  is  wide),  and  the  absence  of  an  *  arSte,'  or  small  cone, 
between  the  columns,  leave  no  doubt  as  to  their  generic 
character.  Those  of  the  Giraffe  are  more  square,  and  with 
a  small  point,  as  in  the  sta^ ;  while  those  of  the  Ox  have 
a  cylindrical  'arSte,'  or  ridge.  Cuvier  funher  states  that 
Bojanus,  who  has  very  well  remarked  this  general  resem- 
blaooe,  has  also  noticed  some  di&renees  which  have  ap- 
peared to  him  suffieieottojustifyanew  name  forthe  animal: 
but  the  French  sook^st  observes  that  Bojanus  proposes  this 
distinction  with  douU,  and  declares  his  readiness  to  renounce 
it,  if  it  should  be  established  that  these  teeth  belonged  to  a 
eami^  a  gigantic  sheep,  or  an  antelope  (the  only  genera  in 
&et  which  want  ridges  between  the  columns). 

Cuvier  thinks  that  the  differences  of  which  Bojanus 
speaks  are  owing  to  the  skulls  of  the  Camels  examined  by 
the  tatter,  as  points  of  comparison,  bein^;  the  heads  of  indi- 
viduals much  older  than  that  to  which  the  teeth  in  question 
belonged.  A  Dromedary  only  a  little  older,  and  whose 
teeth  were  nearly  in  the  same  state  of  detrition,  appeared  to 
Cuvier  to  present  no  difference,  save  that  of  individuality. 
He  remarks  that  they  are,  as  Bojanus  truly  pointed  out,  the 
penultimate  and  antepenultimate  molars  of  the  left  side  of 
the  upper  jaw,  and  that  it  remains  to  show  in  what  beds 
they  were  found,  and  to  search  for  other1)ones  of  the  animal, 
in  order  to  see  whether  they  will  furnish  any  i>peoiBc  cfaa- 
racter.  Cuvier  concludes  by  stating  that  M.  Marcel  de 
Serres,.  professor  of  mineralogy  at  Montpellier,  had  just 
communicated  to  him  a  drawing  of  a  fossil  femur  from  the 
environs  of  that  city,  which  resembled  much,  in  the  parts  of 
it  which  were  preserved,  that  of  a  Camel.  [Camel,  vol.  vi„ 
p.  191.] 

Notwithstanding  Cuvter's  opinion,  which  is  worthy  of  all 
respect,  there  are  those  who  still  think  that  Merycotherttan 
is  a  distinct  genus.  SeeBojan.,  *  Nov.  Act.  Acad-Leop.  Nat. 
Cur..'  xii.,  tab.  21,  f.  1-8. 

MERZUAKOV,  ALEXIUS  PHEDOROVITCH,  a 
Ruasian  writer,  more  distinguished  as  a  critic  than  as  a 
poet,  though  not  without  talent  in  the  latter  character,  was 
bom  at  Dalmatova,  in  the  government  of  Perm  (where  his 
flitber  was  a  wealthy  merchant),  in  1778.  In  his  fourteenth 
3rear  he  recommended  himself  to  Catherine  II.  by  an  ode 
on  the  peace  with  Sweden,  and  the  empress  ordered  him  to 
be  sent  to  the  university  of  Moscow,  where  he  was  placed 
under  the  charge  of  Kheraskov  [Kreraskov],  and  in  1 798 
was  made  professor  of  eloquence  and  poetry.  In  1 805  he 
q^uitted  Moscow  for  the  northern  capital,  where  he  held  a 
similar  professorship  in  the  university.  It  was  at  St.  Pe- 
tersburg that,  at  the  suggestion  of  Prince  (Salitzin,  he  com- 
menced a  popular  course  of  lectures  on  literature,  which 
were  numerously  attended,  and  obtained  for  him  a  h^h  re- 
putation with  the  public.  These  lectures*  which  were  hiAA 
twine  a  week,  during  the  winter  at  Galitzin's  house,  were 
then  a  novelty,  and  were  the  more  interesting  to  his  au- 
ditors, because  the  critic  discussed  at  length  ttie  merits  of 
theprincipal  Russian  poets  and  prose-writers. 

His  own  productions  consist  chiefly  of  translations,  among 
which  are  Aristotle's  *  Poetic,'  Virgil's  *  Eclogues,*  select 
scenes  from  the  Greek  tragedians,  Escfaenburg's  *  Theory 
of  Literature,*  and  Tosso's  '  Gierusalemme.*  Among  his 
original  poems,  his  shorter  lyric  pieces  and  songs  are  the 
best,  the  latter  more  especially,  for  they  breathe  strong  na- 
tional feeling,  and  have  accordingly  acquired  more  than  a 
transitory  poimlarity.    Merzliakov  died  in  1826  or  1827. 

M  ESA'PUS.   (Zoolwy.)  [SALicoQtJBS.] 

MESEMBRYA'CE£,  a  natural  order  of  Polypetatous 
Kxogens,  consisting  of  herbaceous  and  shrubby  plants  in- 
habiting various  parts  of  the  world,  in  very  diy  temperate 
climates,  but  especially  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  the 
species  are  extremely  numraous.  They  are  succulent 
plants,  with  an  inferior,  many-celled,  potyspermous  ovary, 
numerous  narrow  petds,  indefinite  stamens,  and  a  fVuit 


splitting  into  r^lar  stellate  valves.  The  common  Ice-plant 
of  the  gardens,  Mesembryanthemum  crystallinum,  so  odlod 
because  its  cuticle  is  elevated  in  the  form  of  muliitndes  of 
crystalline  points,  is  burnt  m  the  Canaries  for  the  sake  of 
its  ashes,  which  the  Bpaniards  import  in  lai^  quantities  for 
their  glass-works  under  the  name  of  Barilla  Mnradera, 
Another  species,  the  H.  nodifiorum,  is  used  in  Egypt  for 
the  same  purpose,  and  also  in  the  manufacture  of  Marooco 
leather.  This  and  the  other  species  are  chiefly  found  in 
sandy,  desert,  arid  places,  where  thev  flourish  in  the  ab- 
sence of  otiwr  vegertation,  and  afford  a  grateful  food  to 
cattle,  which  browse  upon  them.  M.  eroarcidum,  according 
to  Burnett,  is  fermented  by  the  Hottentots,  when  it  be- 
comes narcotic,  and  is  chewed  by  those  people  like  tobacco. 
Only  four  genera  seem  admissible  into  the  order ;  the  others 
referred  to  it  under  the  name  of  Ficoiden  chiefly  belonging 
to  TetragoniacesB ;  but  Mesemlwyanthemum,  one  irf  the 
admitted  genera,  alone  comprdtmidB  more  than  300  ipe* 
cies. 


HmMnbr]miUif  mum  •IbuMHn, 
I. »  ripe  fMt;  S.a  vnU»l  lacUon  of  «  flower. 

MESENTERI'PORA.  [Polypiaria  Mkmbrawacka  ] 
MESENTERY  id  the  membrane  by  which  the  intestines 
are  attached  to  the  posterior  wall  of  the  abdomen.  It  con- 
sists of  a  double  layer  of  fine  cellular  and  adipose  tissue, 
which  is  attached  to  the  abdominal  wall  by  a  comparatively 
narrow  origin,  and  becoming  gradually  wider,  spreads  out 
like  a  fan,  to  be  attached  to  toe  whole  length  of  the  canal  of 
the  small  intestines.  Between  its  layers  tiie  arteries  pass 
to  the  inteatines,  and  the  veins  and  liicteals  return  from 
them. 

Hie  other  abdominal  organs  are  attached  to  the  walls  of 
that  cavity  and  to  each  other  by  layers  of  membrane  similar 
to  the  mesentery.  Those  which  belong  to  the  colon  are 
called  the  meso-colon ;  those  of  the  rectum  the  mesu-rec- 
tum,  &c. ;  while  those  which  connect  the  stomach  with  the 
spleen  and  liver  are  named  respectively  the  gastro-spleiiic 
and  the  fxastro-bepatic,  or  lesser  omentum.  - 

HESMER.   [Akiual  Magnetism.] 

MESODESM  A,  M.  Desliayes's  name  for  a  genus  of  Vk- 
NBRiDX  (Erydna,  Lam.). 

MESOLABIUM,  an  old  name  for  any  geometrical  cuti 
struction  or  proportion  for  finding  two  mean  proportionals 
between  two  given  liniis. 

MESOLE  occurs  massive  and  e^ohular  or  reniform. 
Structure  radiating  ttom  a  centre,  fibrous,  foliated.  Hard- 
ness 3"5.  Colour  white,  greyish,  or  yellowish  white.  Trans- 
lucent Lustre  pearly  or  silkv.  Specific  gravity  2'33  to 
2-4.  ItisfoundlnSwqdF^,^s^^is)(^hMC 
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Bnvlntt. 
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At'  1  7 

• 

Alumina 

27-00 

« 

28*00 

Soda 

]0'19 

■ 

Lime 

9*00 

11-43 

Water 

IV77 

13-70 

100-13 

100*36 

HESOUTE  (Needle-stone)  occurs  orystalltied  and  mas- 
rive.  Primary  form  a  right  rhombic  prism.  Cleavage 
parallel  to  tbe  lateral  fiuset  of  the  primary  txm.  Fracture 
roiudioidaU  uneven.  Scrateheg  fluor-spar,  and  i«  scratched 
by  felspar.  Oolour  white.  Lustre  vitreous.  Transparent. 
^peeiBc  gravity  3'35. 

Before  the  buw'pipe  it  becomes  opaque,  swells,  and  often 
flues  into  a  colomless  glass ;  with  borax  it  ftuea  difficultly. 

It  ocenta  in  ledand,  Greenland.  ¥lnland»  &e. 

Analyaaby-- 

FWks  and  OaUnL  BmmUim. 

SiUea  .  47  0  .  4$*S0 

Alumina  .  2S*9  .  26*50 

lime  .         9-8  .  9*87 

Soda  ~  .         5-4  5-40 

Water  .  12-3  .  12*30 


100-4 


99*87 


HSSOMPHYX,  M.  Raflnesque's  name  fbr  a  genus 
vhieh  be  proposes  to  separate  from  Helix  of  authoH. 

MBSOPOTA'MIA  (UtaoKoraiiia,  otlled  in  tbe  Old  Tes- 
tament Aram-naharaim,  Unn3  VHtii  that  is,  *  Amm,'  or 

'  Syria  between  tbe  two  rivers '),  tbe  antient  name  of  tbe 
country  lying  between  tbe  Tieris  and  Euphrates,  was 
bounded  on  tne  north  by  Blount  Masius  (Karajeh  Dagh),  a 
bnnch  of  Mount  Taurus,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Median 
vail  and  the  canals  which  connected  the  Tigris  and  Euph- 
rates, by  which  it  was  separated  from  Babylonia.  (Strabo, 
xv.,p.  746.Casaubon;  Ptot.,  v.  18;  Flin.,T.  13.vi.  9.)  The 
name  of  Mesopotamia,  which  was  never  employed  to  de- 
signate siny  political  division,  did  not  come  into  use  till  after 
the  time  of  the  Macedonian  conquest  of  Asia.  The  southern 
part  of  Itat^otamia  Xanophon  calls  Arabia  {AiuA.,  L  5, 
}  1 ) ;  and  other  writws  included  it,  especially  the  northern 
part,  nnder  the  general  nameof  ^ria.  (Strabo,  p.  737.)  It 
«a<coniiderBdlpfr  the  Romans  a  divisiim  of  Syria.  (Mela,i. 
11 ;  Pliny,  v.  13.)  It  is  called  by  tbe  Arabs  in  tbe  present 
^  Al  JBsira,  *  the  island.* 

Mescfmtamia  may  be  divided  into  two  parts,  tbe  physical 
features  of  which  diifer  greatlv.  The  northern  part,  fVom 
Mount  Masius  to  about  35)°  ^.  lat.,  is  a  fertile  country 
vsiered  by  the  Chaboras  and  the  Mygdonius ;  the  southern 
part,  from  tbe  neighbouihood  of  C^roesium  to  tbe  Median 
nil,  is  a  flat  and  desert  country,  which  Xenophon  has  de- 
leribed  in  tbe  '  Anabasis.*  *  The  country,'  he  says, '  was  a 
plsin  throughout  (i  5,  $  I,  2),  level  as  the  sea,  and  Aill  of 
wormwood  {A^nvOim);  wlutever  other  shrubs  or  reeds  it 
natained  bad  all  a  sweet  aiomatio  small,  bnt  there  was  no 
timber  in  iL  lliere  were  all  kinda  at  wild  animals  in  it ; 
tbe  moat  numerous  weia  wild  asses,  and  not  a  Aw  oatriches ; 
there  wore  also  in  it  bustards  and  antelope*.*  It  wia  inha- 
bited in  tbe  time  of  Pliny  and  Strabo  by  predatory  tribn  of 
Arabs  called  Sceoitiae,  who  were  afterwards  known  under 
the  name  of  Saracens.  (Strabo,  xvi.,  p.  747 ;  Pliny,  vi  28, 
zxiii.  6.) 

Uttle  is  known  of  the  history  of  Mesopotamia  till  it  be- 
came a  province  of  the  Persian  empire.  Ctuhan-rishtha- 
(Am'iTi,  who  is  mentioned  in  Judget  (iii,  8,  10)  as  king  of 
Mesopotamia,  upears  to  have  bean  only  a  petty  prince  of 
a  liistriet  east  of  the  Euphrates.  In  the  time  of  Hezekiah 
Ibe  different  states  of  Mesopotamia  were  subject  to  tbe 
Avyrians  (2  KingM,  xix.  13),  and  subsequently  belonged  in 
■neeession  to  thaCluddsan,  Persian,  and  Syro-Maoeunian 
eoaarefaies. 

I^e  northern  part  ot  Mesopotamia  wag  divided  into  two 
paru  by  the  rtrer  Aborraa  or  CSiaboras  (KAofour).  called 
Araxes  by  Xenophon  iAnab^  L  4,  $  19),  which  rises  in 
HoQot  Maaina*  and  receiving  tlie  Mygdonius  (o^  Hualx)  on 
the  east,  flowa  into  the  Bupfamtes  at  Gircasium.  Of  these 
iirbions  the  weatem  waa  called  Osroene,  and  the  eastern 
Hvsdonia. 

Tbe  chief  town  of  Mygdonia  was  Nisibis,  also  called  An- 
licKfaia  M^{doiiica  {lfmoin\  situated  on  the  river  Mygdo* 


niuB,  in  tbo  midst  of  a  fertile  plaiTi  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Masius.  It  waa  surrounded  by  three  brick  walls,  and  was 
very  strongly  fortified.  Sapor  was  repulsed  in  three  sepap 
rate  attacks  upon  the  town,  a.d-  33S,  346,  350  ;  but  it  was 
ceded  to  him  by  treaty  in  363.  Ihe  Zoba  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament (1  Sam^  xiv.  47  ;  2  Sam^  viii.  3)  is  supposed  to  be 
the  same  town  as  Nisibis,  since  the  Syriae  writers  frequently 
mention  Nisibis  under  the  former  name.  To  the  ^orth  of 
Nisibis  waa  Daras  {Dora),  which  was  fortified  by  Anasta 
sius  I.  (a.d.  506),  who  gave  to  it  the  name  of  AnastasiopoUs. 
(Procop.,  Pers.,  i.  10.)  According  to  Niebubr,  there  are 
considerable  ruins  bo^  of  Nisibis  and  Daras. 

The  diief  town  of  (Hroene  waa  Edessa  iOr^X  in  tbe 
mutb-weit  of  theuovinc^  nine  geographical  miles  from 
ih»  Euphratea.  This  town,  which  was  also  called  Antioehia 
and  Callirrhoe  (Plin.,  v.  21),  is  supposed  to  be  the  Eteeh 
(^M)  of  the  Old  Testament.   (G«n^  x.  10.)   Edessa  suf 

ferad  greatly  by  an  earthquake  in  the  time  of  Justinian,  who 
rebuilt  a  considerable  part  of  the  town,  and  gave  it  tbe  name 
of  J  ustinopolis.  Orb  was  plundered  by  the  army  of  Timur 
in  1393;  but  it  soon  recovered  its  former  impmtanee.  It 
contaiiu  at  present  about  40,000  inhabitants;  and  is  about 
three  miles  m  oircumfbrence. 

At  the  distanee  of  two  days'  journey,  aocwding  to  Nie- 
buhr,  south-east  of  Oriht  was  the  antient  town  of  Charm 
{Harran),  tbe  Haran  (Y"VT)  of  the  Scriptures,  where  Abm- 

ham's  family  dwelt  after  they  had  left  Ur  of  tbe  Cbaldees. 
{Gen.,  xi.  31 ;  xii.  5 ;  xxvii.  43  ;  xxviii.  10;  xxix.  4.)  In 
tbe  time  of  Hezekiah,  Haran  had  bean  conquered  by  the 
Assyrians.  (2  i'tn^t,  xix.  12;  /«.,xxxvii.  13.)  It  is  men- 
tioned by  Esekiel  as  a  place  of  commercial  importance 
(xxvii.  33).  Cbarre  is  memorable  in  Roman  bistorv  for 
tbe  defeat  of  Crassus.  (Dion.  Cassius,  xl.  25 ;  Pliny,  v.  2 1 ; 
Lucan,  i.  104.) 

Circesium  {KerkesiaJi),  at  the  union  of  tbe  Euphrates 
and  Aborras,  waa  a  ver}'  antient  town :  it  is  called  Carche- 
mish  (10*07^3)  in  the  Old  Testament.   (/«..  x.  9;  Jet:, 

xlvi.  2 ;  2  Chron^  xxxv.  20.)  It  was  strongly  fortified  by 
Diocletian.  (Ammian.,  xxiii.  5.)-  A  little  to  the  north  of 
CircesinnI,  near  Thapsaeua,  was  an  antient  ford  across  the 
Euphrates. 

MESOTYPE  (NatroUte)  occurs  crystallized  and  mas- 
sive. Primary  form  a  right  rhombic  priam.  Cleavage 
parallel  to  the  primary  faces.  Fracture  conchoidal,  un- 
even.  Scratcbea  calcareous  spar.  Some  crystals  be- 
come electrical  by  friction.  Colour  white,  with  shades  of 
grey,  yellow,  and  red;  colour  of  streak  Vhite.  Lustre  vi- 
treous.   Translucent,  transparent.    Specific  gravity  2*249. 

Mtutive  vorietiet  globular  and  renirorm.  Structure 
fibrous,  diverging.   Lustre  pearly. 

By  tbe  blow-pipe  fuses  with  ebullition  into  a  spongy 
enamel   Gelatinizes  in  nitric  acnd. 

Found  in  Ireland,  Scotland.  Iceland,  tbe  Faroe  Islands, 
Sec,  in  trap,  basaltic,  and  porpliyritie  rocks,  and  also  in  tbe 
cavities  of  the  more  antient  lavas  of  Vesuvius. 
Analyna  ^  a  specimen  from  Faroe  by  Smithson 
Silica  .  40-0 

Alumina  27*0 
Soda  .  17*0 

Water  .  9*6 


102*6 


MESPILU8  is  a  genus  of  Pomaceous  plants,  distin 
guished  from  Pyrus  by  the  putamen  of  the  carpels  being 
bony,  and  their  points  spread  open  so  as  to  give  the  fruit  a 
cup-shaped  appearance.  In  this  restricted  sense  it  is  con- 
fined to  those  fhiit-trees  which  are  vulgarly  called  Medlars, 
whose  astringent  firuit  does  not  become  eatable  till  it  has 
begun  to  arrive  at  that  stage  of  decomposition  which  is 
called  butting.  The  word  Mespilus  has  however  been  some- 
times emplwed  as  a  general  name  for  all  Pomaceous  plants 
whose  fhiit  has  a  bard  putamen;  it  waa  osed  in  this  sense  by 
Dioacorides,  whose  fHOWiXov  dpwvfo,  or  nucocMb',  was  eith^ 
Orats^s  tanaeetifolia,  as  Sibtborp  believed,  because  he 
found  that  species  still  called  rpumcna  by  tbe  modem 
Greeks,  or  C-  Aronia,  as  Sprengel  conjectures;  while  his 
/ifffmXov  rrifMh',  or  Imps^la,  was  the  modem  Mespilus  ger> 
manicB,  or  common  cultivated  medlar. 

There  are  onlv  two  species  of  Mespilus  proper  tiie  one 
Mespilus  grandiflora,  an  ornamental  tree  common  in 
ahru^beries;  the  other  M.  gem^i^^a^g  B^»*!?.??>bg¥^f 
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and  wild  plac«3  of  middle  and  southern  Europe,^  which  fur- 
nishes all  the  Tarieties  of  Mediar.  These  are'  the  I^ge 
Dutch,  the  Nottingbamor  Common,  and  the  Stoneless.  The 
first  is  preferred  on  account  of  its  large  size,  but  the  Not- 
tingham possesses  the  finest  acidity ;  the  Stoneless  is  e&vAy 
distinguished  by  its  small  size  and  the  character  implied  by 
its  name.  The  trees  may  be  propagated  by  either  grafting 
or  budding  upon  their  own  species,  or  upon  the  White 
Thorn,  Quince,  or  Pear.  By  adopting  the  Pear  as  a  stock, 
the  straightest  stems  can  be  obtained.  The  branchesof  the 
Medlar  naturally  assume  so  tortuous  an  appearance,  that 
any  attempt  to  produce  uniibrm  regularity  by  pruning  would 
only  produee  u\]urious  effisots.  tuning  should  be  performed 
only  with  a  view  to  general  symmetry,  ^e  balancing  of  the 
top  (Which  is  apt  to  incliue  all  to  one  side),  and  a  judicious 
Ibinning  where  the  branches  are  ovucrowded.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  observe  that  the  fruit  is  produced  at  the  extre- 
mities of  the  branches,  and  therefiire  in  pruning  they  must 
not  be  shortened. 

The  ft-uit,  when  first  gathered,  is  extremely  austere ;  but 
this  austerity  is  changed  soon  after  gathering  intoau  agree- 
able acidity.  When  in  a  Mift  pulpy  state,  it  is  fit  for  use, 
and,  preserved  by  the  touuh  skin,  will  continue  so  for  some 
time  ;  but  a  sort  of  mouldiness  generally  makes  it  appear- 
ance at  the  stalk,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  observed  the  fruit  may 
be  pronounced  unfit  for  use.  Dipping  the  stalk  in  brine 
would  doubtless  prove  of  advantage  in  preventing  tbe  attack 
of  fungi  on  that  part. 

Mespilus  japonica,  the  Loquat,  is  now  called  Eriobotrya 
japonica,  Mesp.  Aroelanehier  is  Amelandiier  vulgaris,  and 
H.  Cntoneastcr  is  Cotoneaitter  vulgaris. 

MESSALINA.   tCtAUDios  Nero.] 

MESSALLA,  or  witb  his  full  name,-MARCUS  VA- 
•  LERIUS  MESSALLA  CORVINUS,  was  bom  b-c.  69, 
in  the  same  year  as  Livy.  It  would  appear  from  a  passage 
in  Cicero's  letters  that  be  went  to  Athens  in  his  fifteenth 
year  to  study.  {Ep.  Alt.,  xii.  32.)  He  was  opposed  in  early 
life  to  tho  party  of  Antony  and  Octavianus  (AuguslusX  and 
was  in  consequence  included  in  the  proscription  of  the 
second  triumvirate,  b-c-  43  (Dion,  xlvii.  11 ;  App.,  Civ-,  iv. 
38) ;  but  after  the  battle  of  Pbilippi,  he  contrived  to  make 
bis  peace  with  tbe  conquerors,  and  was  subsequently  ad- 
vanced by  Augustus  to  offices  of  great  trust  and  power. 
He  aooompanied  Augustus  in  his  campaign  against  Sextus 
Pompeius,  B.C.  36,  and  on  his  return  to  Rome  was  made 
augur  for  the  services  he  had  rendered  in  that  war.  The 
military  talents  of  Messalla  appear  to  have  been  highly 
valued  by  Augustus;  in  b.c.  34,  he  subdued  the  Salassi  and 
other  warlike  tribes  which  inhabited  tbe  Alps;  and  four 
years  afterwards  he  conquered  the  Aquitani,  to  which  vic- 
tory TibuUus  frequently  alludes  (i.  7 ;  ii.  1.  33 ;  ii.  5, 117). 
In  the  two  following  years  be  was  sent  by  Augustus  to 
Egypt  and  various  parts  of  Asia  on  important  public  busi- 
ness; and  on  his  return,  b.c.  27,  he  obtained  tbe  honours 
of  a  triumph  on  account  of  his  coni^ueat  of  Aquitania.  He 
was  consul  B.a  31,  and  was  appomted  preraet  of  Rome 
B.C.  26.  He  died  about  ah.  1 1 . 

Messalla  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  orators  of  his 
time ;  he  is  frequently  mentioned  by  Quintilian  in  terms  of 
the  highest  praise  (Imt.  Orat.,  x.  1 ;  compare  Hor..  Sat.  i., 
10,  29;  Ars  Poet.,Z7Q)',  and  the  author  of  the  dialogue 
De  Oratoribut  considers  him  even  superior  to  Cicero  in 
grace  and  elegance  of  expression  (c.  18).  Messalla  also 
appears  to  have  paid  attention  to  the  study  of  language, 
since  Quintilian  informs  us  that  he  had  not  only  written 
treatises  on  separate  words,  but  even  on  separate  letters. 
{Intt.  Oral.,  i.  7 ;  compare  ix.  4.)  He  was  a  great  patron 
of  literature  in  general,  and  appears  to  have  conferred  no 
small  benefits  on  Tibullus,  who  fivqueotly  celebrates  the 
praises  of  his  patron  with  as  muoh  auHMTMiiey  as  the  other 
poets  of  the  Augustan  age. 

MESSENE.  [MBMBinA.} 

MESSENGERS.  KING'S,  certain  ofRears  employed 
under  tbe  secretaries  of  state,  who  are  kept  in  readiness  to 
carry  despatches  both  at  home  and  abroad.  They  aranot 
now  so  often  employed  as  formerly  in  serving  the  secretaries' 
warrants  for  the  apprehension  of  persons  lor  hi^^-treason 
or  other  grave  ofiiBnoes  against  tbe  state.  Formerly  too  it 
was  not  unusual  for  them  to  keep  the  prisoners  tbey  appre- 
hended at  their  own  houses.  A  remarkable  instance  of  this 
practice  is  ^tailed  in  the  '  Post-Boy  *  newspaper  of  1713. 
'  London,  Jan.  l  O. — Yesterday  morning  the  Morocco  am-  j 
bossador  was  taken  into  the  custoi^  of  one  of  her  majesty's 


messengers,  by  way  of  reprisal  for  his  master's  (unenng  and 
committing  to  slavey  several  of  her  majesty's  subjects.' 
In  the  same  paper,  July  14,  1713,we  read,  *  The  emperor 
of  Morocco  having  released  those  of  her  majesty's  subjects 
that  had  been  carried  into  slavery,  Don  Beotura  de  Zan, 
bis  ambassador,  who  was  in  custody  of  Mr.  Chapman,  thp 
mussenger,  hy  way  of  reprisal,  was  on  Saturday  last  set  at 
liberty."  Sa  that  his  excellency  must  have  passed  six 
months  in  the  messenger's  custody. 

MESSE^NIA  (HcaffqvM),  a  country  of  antient  Greece, 
was  bounded  on  the  east  by  Laoonica,  on  the  north  by  BlUi 
and  Aicadt%  and  was  surrounded  by  the  sea  on  the  western 
and  southern  sides.  It  was  sapuatad  flrom  Loooniea  by  the 
mountain-efaun  of  TaygMua;  and  from  Elit  and  Aiesdit 
by  the  river  Neda  and  the  high  land  which  runs  between 
the  bed  of  ttu  Neda  aud  tbe  sources  of  the  Pamisus. 
[Arcadia.]  Its  area  is  calculated  by  Ur.  Clinton  at  llfii 
square  miles  {Euti  Bell^vu,  p.  385).  wUcbiaahput  the 
area  of  Stafi'ordshire. 

Messenia  is  described  by  Pauaanias  as  the  most  fertile 
province  in  Peloponnesus  (iv.  15,  $  3) ;  and  Euripides,  in  a 
passage  quoted  by  Strabo  (viii.,  p.  366),  speiAs  of  it  as  a  land 
well  watered,  very  fertile,  with  beautiful  pastures  for  cattle, 
and  possessing  a  climate  neither  too  cold  in  winter  nor  too 
hot  in  summer.  The  western  part  of  Messenia  is  drained 
by  tbe  river  Pamistu,  which  rises  in  the  mouataina  hetveea 
Arca^  and  Messenia,  and  Hows  southward  into  the  Mes- 
senian  bay  (Gulf  of  Korani).  The  basin  of  tfaa  Pamiaus 
is  divided  into  two  distinct  parts,  which  are  separated  from 
each  other  on  the  east  by  some  high  land  which  stretches 
from  Taygetus  to  the  Pamisus,  and  on  the  western  side  of 
tbe  river  by  Mount  Ithome.  llie  upper  part,  usually  called 
the  plain  of  Stenyderus,  is  of  small  extent  and  moderate 
fertility ;  but  the  lower  part  south  of  Ithome  is  an  extensive 
plain,  celebrated  in  antient  times  for  its  great  fertility, 
whence  it  was  frequently  called  Maearia,  or  tbe  'blessed.' 
Leake  describes  it  as  covered  in  the  present  day  with  plan- 
tations of  tbe  vine,  the  fig,  and  the  mulberry,  and  'as  rich 
in  cultivation  as  can  well  be  imagined.'  {.TraoeU  in  the 
Morea, ).,  p.  352.)  The  western-  part  of  Messenia  is  diver- 
sified by  hills  and  valleys,  but  eontaina  no  hi^h  mountains. 

Messenia,  called  in  Homer  Massene,  is  said  hy  Pausaniu 
to  have  derived  ita  name  from  Messene,  the  wife  of 
Polycaui.  the  first  king  of  tbe  oountry,  who  is  dewribed  as 
the  younger  son  of  Leiex,  king  of  Laoonica  (iv.  1,  $  Ii  2). 
After  the  lapse  of  five  generations,  the  sovere^ty  is  said 
to  have  passed  into  tbe  hands  of  Perieres,  the  son  of  jfiolus. 
At  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war  Messenia  appears  to  have 
been  subject  to  Menelaus,  with  the  exoeption  of  Pylus 
and  probably  part  of  the  western  coast,  which  was  under 
tbe  dominion  of  Nestor.  After  tbe  death  of  Menelaus,  the 
'  Neleid  princes  of  Pylus  are  said  by  Strabo  (viii.,  p.  359)  to 
have  obtained  the  whole  of  the  country.  On  the  division  of 
the  Peloponnesus,  after  the  Dorian  conquest  under  the 
Heraclidffl,  Messenia  fell  to  the  share  of  Creaphontes,  who 
fixed  his  ci^tal  in  Stenyderus,  and  divided  the  countiy 
into  five  districts,  (Strabo,  p.  361.)  Pylus  however  appMn 
to  have  retained  its  independence  till  a  much  later  time. 

In  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century  hcfim  the  Christian 
sera,  a  series  of  disputes  and  skirmishes  arose  on  tbe  bwders 
of  Messenia  and  Laconica,  which  gave  rise  to  a  confirmed 
hatred  between  the  two  nations.  Prompted  by  this  fteling, 
the  Spartans  are  said  to  have  bound  themselves  by  an  oatb 
never  to  return  home  till  Messenia  was  subdued ;  and  they 
commenced  the  contest  by  a  midnight  attack  on  Arapheia, 
a  frontier  town,  which  they  took,  and  put  the  inhabitants  to 
the  sword.  This  was  the  commencement  of  what  is  called 
the  first  Messenian  war,  the  date  of  which  is  usually  given, 
though  it  cannot  be  fixeid  with  certain^,  as  B.C.  743.  After 
a  contest  of  twenty  years,  during  which  the  Messenian  king 
Aristodemus  distinguished  himself  hy  deeds  of  heroic  va- 
lour, the  Messeniaos  were  subdued  and  rednced  to  the 
condition  of  the  Laconian  helots.  After  baring  the  yoke 
for  thirty-nine  years,  the  Messenians  took  up  arms  against 
their  oppressors,  b.c.  685,  under  the  conduct  of  Aristo- 
menes,  a  noble  youth  of  the  royal  blood.  [ARiaroiCBNEa.] 
The  Messenians  however  were  again  subdued,  B.C.  668 ; 
and  those  who  remained  in  their  native  oountry  were  treated 
with  tbe  greatest  ngour.  The  majority  of  firemen  how 
ever  withdrew  from  Messenia,  and  a  considerable  number, 
under  the  two  sons  of  Aristomenes,  sailed  to  Italy,  and 
settled  at  Rhegium.  They  afterwards  obtained  possession 
of  Zancle,  on  the  '^P§*^|ffg^<g^>V^(5'^^¥^  called  it 
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KMMne.  whMi  hu  retaiiMd  A*  hum  name  Uimim)  to 
thepraent  day. 

liw  Henenians  again  revolted  in  b.c.  464.  Thii  war. 
amally  called  the  third  Messenian  war,  lasted  ten  years; 
at  the  end  of  which  time,  the  Messentans,  who  had  occu- 
pied the  sttongly  fortiled  mountain  of  Ithome,  surrendered 
OD  condition  of  oein^  allowed  to  retire  from  the  Pelopon- 
nesus. The  Athenians,  who  were  not  at  that  time  on  good 
terms  with  Sparta,  gladly  allowed  them  to  settle  at  Nau- 
partus,  a  town  at  the  entrance  of  the  Corinthian  gait, 
which  they  had  lately  taken  ftom  the  IacH  Osole.  (Thu- 
cyd.,  L,  101,  103 ;  Pans.,  iv.,  34,  $  2  ;  Diod.,  xi.  70.)  This 
place  however  the  Messenians  were  obliged  to  quit,  when, 
at  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  Spartans  became 
masters  of  Greece ;  but  after  the  snpremacy  of  Sparta  had 
been  overthrown  by  the  battle  of  Lenetra,  Epaminondas 
formed  the  design  of  restoring  the  independence  of  Mes- 
tenia,  and  accordingly  sent  messenger!  to  Italy,  Sicily,  and 
all  parts  of  Greece,  to  invite  the  long-exiled  MeBsenians  to 
return  to  their  native  country;  Nnmben  obeyed  the  sum- 
mons.  and  in  B.c.  369  a  town  was  built  at  the  foot  of 
Itbome,  which  they  ealled  Messene.  Tb9  independence  of 
the  Messenians  was  guaranteed  by  the  peace  concluded 
Bx:.  361 ;  and  Messenn  continued  to  remain  an  indepen- 
dent state  till  the  dissolution  of  the  Aohteao  confederacy. 
In  the  Messenian  state,  as  restored  by  Bpaminonflns,  the 
antient  national  manners  are  said  to  have  been  retained ; 
and  the  dialeet  remained,  up  to  the  time  of  Pausanias,  the 
purest  Done  that  was  spoken  in  the  Peloponnesus  (iv.  27, 
fi;  MuUer's  Dorians,  li^  p.  421,  Engl.  Transl.). 

The  chief  towns  on  the  western  coast  were  Pjrlos  and  Mo- 
thme^  w  Metbone.  "nw  bay  of  Pylos  (Naoanao^  which  is 
protected  from  the  swell  of  the  sea  by  the  island  of  Sphac- 
teria  (^pAoigta),  is  the  best  harbour  in  the  Peloponnesus. 
Pylos  was  sitnated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Agaleus,  acowding 
to  Strabo,  and  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  fortress 
which  Was  erected  1^  the  Athenians  in  the  Peloponnesian 
war  at  the  northern  entrance  of  the  bey,  on  the  spot  ealled 
Coryphasinm  by  the  LaeedsBmooians.  (Thuovd.,  iv.  103, 
I04-)  Mothone,  or  Methone  (Modon),  is  said  Pausa- 
nias (iv.  35,  $  1}  to  have  been  antieatly  called  Pedasus,  a 
town  mentioned  by  Homer :  it  appears  to  have  been  a  place 
of  some  importance  in  the  time  of  Pausanias.  Passine  the 
promontory  Aoritas  {Cape  Qallo),  we  enter  upon  the  Mea- 
teoian  Gulf,  at  present  called  Koroni:  forty  stadia  north 
of  Aeritas  was  Aaine(Paus.,  iv.34.$  7),  originally  inhabited 
by  the  Dr^opes :  following  the  coast,  we  come  to  Oolonides, 
lorty  stadia  north  of  Asine ;  and  afterwards  to  jBpea,  which 
was  ealled  Corone  after  the  restoration  of  the  Messenians. 
At  the  head  of  the  golf,  and  east  of  the  river  Nedon,  was 
Pbera,  or  Pharm,  which  was  annexed  to  Laooniea  by  Au- 
gustua  (Paus.,  iv.  30,  $  3) ;  and  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
gulf  were  Abia.  which  is  mentioned  by  Homer,  according 
to  Pausanias  (iv.  30,  $  1 ),  under  the  name  of  Ira,  and  Leue- 
trum  or  Lenotra,  which  belonged  at  one  time  to  Laconics. 
(Strabo,  p.  361 ;  compare  Tac,  Ann.,  iv.  43.)  It  is  difficult 
to  determine  the  boundaries  of  Laconica  and  Messenia,  as 
they  differed  at  various  times.  MuHer  makes  the  river 
Nedon,  near  Pharts,  the  antient  ftontier  line  {Dorian*,  ii., 
p.  460) ;  but  in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  the  boundary  was  a 
woody  hollow  called  Chmrius,  twenty  stadia  south  of  Abia 
(iv.  30,  f  1).  Stnbo  blames  Euripides  for  making  the 
river  Pamiaus  the  boundary  (p. 366) ;  but  perhaps  Eunpides 
referred  to  a  soiaU  river  Ol  tne  same  name,  which  Strabo 
lumaelf  telb  m  was  in  the  vieinity  of  Leuetrum  (p.  361), 

The  only  town  inland  of  any  importance  was  Messen^ 
stnatod.  as  alreadv  mentioned,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Itbom^ 
on  the  summit  of  which  was  the  mtadel.  Strabo  speaks  of 
this  citadel  and  of  Aoroeorinthus  as  the  two  strongest  places 
in  Peloponnesus  (p.  361);  and  the  aiwouot  of  Pausanias, 
who  praises  the  strong  fortifications  of  the  town,  is  con- 
firmed by  the  solid  and  beautiAil  masonry  which  remains 
to  the  present  day. 
MESSIAH  (rnCD)  is  a  Hebrew  word,  of  the  same  sjg- 

Dificstion  as  the  Omek  Xmgris  (Christ)  anoiitted.  In  the 
Old  Testament  the  word  is  repeatedly  applied  to  persons 
who  were  eonsecrated  to  the  service  of  God  in  some  sacred 
office.  Thus  the  Jewish  priests,  prophets,  and  kinra  are 
esUed  anointed  (Messiah),  or  Me  tmotnted  ^  God.  From 
this  general  meaning  the  word  has  passed  into  a  particular 
use.tefening  to  the  illustrious  personage  whom  the  antient 
iewi  espeeted,  and  whom  their  descendants  still  expect, 


to  eonfor  some  signal  blessings  on  their  nation  and  the 
world.  The  word  is  found  in  this  sense  twice  in  the  Old 
Testament,  in  AoAn  ii.  8.  and  in  Daniel,  ix.  85,  86. 

The  expectation  of  the  Messiah,  first  excited  by  the  pro- 
mise given  to  Eve  after  the  foil  of  man  (Genetie,  in.  \i\ 
may  be  traced  from  the  exclamation  of  Eve  at  the  birth  irf 
Cain,  *  I  have  fatten  a  man  ftom  Jehovah,*  or  '  a  man 
Jehovah*  (Gen.,  iv.  1),  down  through  the  patriarchal  his- 
tory, the  Mosaic  law,  and  the  whole  series  of  the  Jewish 
prophets;  and  it  is  very  generally  admitted  that  remnants  o( 
the  early  belief  upon  this  subject  are  plainly  seen  in  the  re- 
ligion and  traditions  of  nearly  all  heathen  nations.  For 
informatiin  on  these  traditions,  see  Dr.  J.  P.  Smith's 
Scripture  T^etimonif  to  the  Matsiah,  book  ii.,  c  8 ;  and 
Bp.  Horsley's  Dissertation  on  the  Prophecies  ^the  Messiah, 
dispersed  among  the  Heathen. 

The  belief  of  the  antient  Jews  respecting  the  person  and 
office  of  the  Messiah  is  of  course  derived  from  the  passaifes 
of  the  Old  Testament  which  are  understood  as  predietiona 
concerning  him.  An  elaborate  examination  of  all  such 
mssages  occupies  the  4th  chapter  of  the  2nd  hook  of  Dr. 
Smith's  Soriptvre  TesHmony  to  the  Messiah,  and  the  fol- 
lowing is  his  summary  of  the  results  of  the  inquiry  (Ibid., 
ch.  V.)  '  From  these  sources  we  have  learned,  that  the  Mes- 
siah was  to  be  a  real  and  proper  human  being  (Gen.,  iii.  15; 
xxii.  18,  Stc.);  the  descendant  of  Adam,  Abraham,  and 
David  (Oen.,  xxii.,  18;  2  Sam.,  vii.,  19,  &c.);  in  some  pecu- 
liar sense  the  offopring  of  the  woman  (Gen.,  iii.  15);  the 
perfectly  ffailhful  and  devoted  servant  of  Gfod  (/*.,  xlii.,  i ; 
iii^  13) ;  the  messenger,  supreme  in  rank  above  all  others, 
of  divine  authority  and  grace  {Is.,  xlviii.,  I6);  a  heavenly 
teacher,  In^irsd  with  the  fulness  of  divine  gifts  and  qualiA- 
cations  {Is.,  xi.,  2) ;  the  great  and  universal  lawgiver,  who 
should  be  the  author  and  promu^tor  of  a  new,  holy,  and 
happy  government  over  tne  moral  principles,  characters, 
and  actions  of  men  (Deut.,  xviii.,  18,  19;  Is.,  ix.,  7) ;  a  high 
priest,  after  a  new  and  most  exalted  model  (Ps.,  ex.,  4) ;  ue 
adviser  of  the  wisest  counsels  (Is.,  ix.,  6) ;  the  pacificator  and 
reconciler  of  rebellious  man  to  God,  and  of  men  among 
themselves  (Ibid.) ;  Ibe  kind  and  powerftil  Saviour  fVom  all 
moral  and  natural  evil  (2  Sam.,  xxiii.,  1-7 ;  Job,  xix.,  23-27 ; 
Is.,  xl.,  10;  xiv.,  21).  The  divine  oracles  have  also  in- 
formed us  that,  in  the  execution  of  these  benevolent  pur- 
poses, he  should  undergo  the  severest  sufferings  ftom  the 
malice  of  the  original  tempter,  (torn  the  ingratitude  and 
disobedience  of  men,  and  from  the  especial  circumstance  of 
his  devoting  himself  a  voluntary  sacrifice  to  {Mocure  the 
highest  benefits  to  those  of  mankind  who  should  concur 
in  his  i»lan  of  mercy  and  holiness  (Oen.,  iii.,  15;  Ao/mt, 
xxii.,  Ixix. ;  Is.,  Hi.,  liii. ;  Zeeh.,  xil,  10).  They  have  assured 
us  that,  ftom  his  deep  distresses,  he  should  emerge  to  ^ory, 
victory,  and  triumph ;  that  he  should  possess  power,  au- 
thority, and  dominioT'  terrible  to  his  determined  adversaries, 
but  full  of  blessing  and  happiness  to  his  obedient  followers ; 
that  be  should  gradually  extend  those  beneSts  to  all  nations ; 
and  that  his  beneficent  reign  should  be  holy  and  spiritual 
in  its  nature,  and  in.  its  duration  everlasting  (Gen.,  xlix., 
10 ;  2  Sam.,  xxiiL,  1-7 ;  Ps.,  ii.,  xlv.,  lixii.,  ex. ;  Is.,  xi.,  5  ; 
Dan.,  vii.,  13,  14).  The  testimony  of  heaven  likewise  de- 
scribes him  as  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  IVonder/ul 
(Is.,  ix.,  5) ;  since  he  should  be,  in  a  sense  peculiar  to  himself, 
the  Soil  of  Grod  (Ps.,  iU  7;  Is.,  ix..  fi);  as  existing  and 
acting  during  the  patriarchal  and  the  Jewi^  ages,  and  even 
from  eteniity  (A.,  xl.,  7-9 ;  Jlfic.,  v.,  8,  and  the  passages 
whidi  relate  to  the  Angel  </ Jehovah};  as  the  all-sufflcient 
guardian  and  protector  of  his  people  (Is.,  xl.,  9-1 1 ,  &c.) ;  as 
the  proper  object  of  the  various  affections  of  piety,  of  devo- 
tional confidence  for  obtaining  the  most  important  blessings, 
and  of  religious  homage  from  angels  and  men  (iV.,  ii.,  12 ; 
xovii.,  7 ;  Is.,  xlv.,  21-85).  That  testimony,  finally,  declares 
him  to  be  the  eternal  and  immutable  being  (Ps.,  di.,  25-28), 
the  Creator  (Ps.,  cii.,  85),  God,  the  Mighty  G!od,  Adonai 
(A.,  xlv.,  6 ;  Is.,  ix.,  fi ;  xlv.,  21),  Elohim  (Is.,  vi.,  1 ;  Mai., 
iii..  1),  Jehovah  (2  Sam.,  xxiii.,  4;  Is.,  vi..  6;  viii.,  13;  xL, 
3,  10;  xlv.,  21-25;  2iscA.,  ii.,  iii.,  vi.).'  See  also  Hengsten- 
berg^  Cktistoiogie  des  Atten  Testaments. 

The  expectations  of  Ha  Messiah  among  the  Jews  in  the 
period  between  the  close  of  the  Old  TestamMit  and  the 
birth  of  Christ,  as  indicated  by  the  Targnms,  the  Apocry- 
pha, the  Book  qf  Enoch,  and  the  writings  of  Pbilo  and 
Josephus,  were  confused  and  often  inconsistent  ReffiHjct- 
ing  the  doctrines  of  the  Targums  on  the  Sfymra  ^J<^1^ 
Word  qf  Ood,  and  of  Phiio  OBD^ifmf,^iA0Qv^ 
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thu  Apocrypha  the  word  Mnuab  or  Christ  never  onoe 
iKcurs,  oud  there  are  no  pas&agea  which  can  he  said  with 
any  certainly  to  refer  tc  the  Messiah,  unless  perhaps  one  in 
Bccleiiatticus,  li.  10,  *  I  called  upon  the  Lord,  the  Father 
of  my  Lord.'  In  the  Book  qf  Enoch,  which  was  written  by 
a  Jew  about  b.c.  30,  we  have  an  account  of  a  vision  (evi- 
dently imitated  from  Daniel,  viL  9-14),  in  which  the  '  Son 
of  Man^  is  associated  with  the  *  Antient  of  Days,*  and  is 
described  as  a  person  *  to  whom  righteousness  beloDgeth,* 
'  who  will  reveal  all  the  treasures  of  that  which  is  bidden,' 
who  *  existed  and  whose  name  was  called  upon  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Lord  of  the  Spirits  before  the  world  was  created 
and  for  ever,'  who '  will  he  a  support  to  the  righteous  and 
holy'  and  *  the  light  of  the  nations,*  before  whom  '  all  who 
dwell  upon  the  earth  will  Ml  down  and  wonhip,*  who  is  lo 
he  a  preserver  and  ruler,  and  superior  to  the  kings  of  the 
earth,  whom  be  will  overthrow  '  because  they  have  denied 
the  Lord  of  Spirits  and  his  Messiah.*  (Abp.  Laurence's 
Book  of  Emm,  chaps,  xlvi.,  xlviii ,  Ixi.)  From  Joseplius 
we  learn  nothini;  on  toe  subject,  a  fact  sufficiently  accounted 
for  by  his  own  temporising  disposition  and  the  circumstances 
in  which  he  was  placed. 

At  the  lime  of  Christ's  advent  various  expectations  re- 
specting the  Messiah  prevailed  among  the  Jews.  It  is  suffi- 
ciently evident  from  the  New  Testament,  that,  while  some 
looked  for  a  human  prince  who  was  deliver  them  from  the 
Roman  yoke  and  exalt  them  to  national  supremacy,  others 
expected  a  divine  teadier  who  was  lo  confer  spiritual  bless- 
ings not  only  upon  ifaca  hut  also  on  the  Gentiles.  (Bor- 
tholdt's  CKristologia  Judaeonim  Jnu  ApoaMorumque 
Aeiate.  and  Kutnoers  Comment,  in  Lib.  Hitt.  N.  Z*.,.  Ao- 
leg.  adJ(Aan.,  $  7.)  The  opinion  of  the  Samaritatu,  recorded 
in  J<An,  iv.  42.  that  the  Messiah  would  be  a  religious 
teacher  and '  tbe  Saviour  of  the  world.'  is  worthy  of  special 
attention,  because  the  Samaritans  received  no  part  of  the 
Scriptures  but  the  Pentateuch,  and  were  cut  <m  from  all 
intercourse  with  the  Jews  by  national  hatred.  (Biahop 
Horsley's  Sermona,  xxiv.-xxvi.) 

It  is  the  belief  of  all  Christians  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
Messiah  predicted  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  evidence 
of  this  net  is  contained  in  the  New  Testament,  especially 
in  the  four  gospels,  from  which  it  appears  that  his  Itnetd 
descent,  the  place,  time,  and  other  circumstances  <^  his 
birth,  the  eonsUtution  of  bis  person,  the  history  of  his  life 
and  death,  the  miracles  he  |>erfomutd.  and  the  doctrines  be 
taught,  all  agree  to  the  mmulest  particular  with  the  pro- 

Shectes  respecting  the  Messiah.  (Fuller's  Jems  tlte  true 
(esnah.) 

The  Jews,  having  rejected  the  claims  of  Jesus  Christ, 
are  still  looking  for  the  Messiah,  whom  they  almost  univer- 
sally expect  to  be  a  mere  man  and  to  confer  on  them  only 
temporal  blessings.  Most  of  the  Rabbinical  writers  of  the 
middle  ages  speak  of  two  Messiahs :  one,  the  son  of  David, 
the  conquering  mouarch ;  the  other,  the  suffering  Messiah, 
the  son  of  Joseph,  who  is  to  fall  in  battle,  fighting  for  his 
countrymen  againt  Ciog  and  Magog,  and  in  this  sense  to 
die  for  them.  This  opinion  may  oe  traced  up  to  the  sixth 
century,  and  perb^  higher.  In  these  Rabbinical  writinn, 
especially  in  the  book  zoAor,  there  are  scattered  valuabte 
Aragmenta  of  the  more  antient  belief  of  the  Jewish  people 
on  this  subject  (Schott^enii,  Hora  Hebraiea  et  Tamu- 
dicee;  and  Lightfoot's  f^orka.) 

In  different  ages  there  have  appeared  numerous  *  felse 
Messiahs'  (MeUt.,  xxiv.  24).  Of  these  ecclesiastical  his- 
torians reckon  twenty-four,  for  an  account  of  whom  the 
reader  is  referred  to  Johannes  it  Lent's  History  qf  False 
Messiahs- 

MESSI'NA,  INTENDENZA,  or  Province  o^  compre- 
hends the  north-east  extremity  of  Sicily,  and  is  bounded  on 
the  west  by  the  province  of  Palermo,  on  the  south  by  that 
of  Catania,  on  the  north  by  the  Mediterranean,  and  on  the 
east  by  the  Faro  oc  Straits  of  Messina,  which  divide  it 
irom  dalabria.  The  greatest  length  of  the  province  is  £0 
miles,  and  its  breadth  30  miles.  A  continuation  of  the 
mountainous  ridge  which  runs  across  Sicily  from  west  to 
east,  known  to  the  aiiUents  under  the  various  names  of 
Nebrodes,  Hrasei,  Pelorias,  &c.,  covers  the  greater  part  of 
the  interior  of  the  province,  and  terminates  at  Cupe  Pelorura. 
A  number  of  torrents,  called  '  flumare,'  during  the  rainy 
season  descend  from  both  sides  of  the  ridge,  but  they  are 
nearly  dry  in  summer.  On  tho  south-west  the  province  of 
Messina  skirts  the  base  of  /Etna,  the  mass  of  which  belongs 
to  the  province  of  Catania.  The  province  of  Messina  has  no 


greatpduii^biititoimtMiiimBtty*alley8.  Its  chief produeta 
are  vuu^  oil,  and  fruit  of  every  sort.  The  towns  of  the  pra> 
vinoe  are— 1.  Bbmina.-  2,  ifelasxo.  the  aatieut  Mylse,  a 
seaport  town  on  a  promontory  of  the  northern  coast  facing 
the  lipari  islands,  fifteen  mites  we&t  of  Messina,  with  a  castle 
and  7000  inhabitants,  many  of  whom  are  employed  as 
sailors  and  fishermen.  It  exports  much  wine  from  the 
neighbouring  districts,  and  also  oil.  The  red  Faro  wine, 
which  is  made  nearer  to  Messina,  is  better  than  that  of  the 
district  of  Melazzo.  3,  Patti,  on  the  same  coast,  fifteen 
miles  south-west  of  Melazzo,  and  not  far  fVom  the  ruins  of 
the  antient  Tyndaris.  has  several  churches  and  convents, 
and  between  4000  and  5000  inhabitants.  4,  Taormina,  the 
antient  Taurommiumi  on  the  east  coast  of  the  island,  and 
at  the  Dortb-east  base  (tf  the  group  of  M  lua,  an  old  lookinjE 
town  with  about  4000  inhabitants*  is  built  upim  a  steep  cliff 
towering  above  the  sea;  it  baa  an  antient  theatre  and  olher 
ruins  scattered  around.  S,  Castro  Reale,  in  a  valley  rich 
in  oil  and  wine,  has  12.000  inhabitants.  6,  Randauo,  at 
the  north  base  of  ^tna,  in  a  very  fertile  district,  has  1S,0U0 
inhabitants. 

The  islands  of  Lipari  are  included  in  the  administrativa 
province  of  Messina.   [Lipari  Islands.] 

MESSI'NA,  the  Town  of,  lies  on  the  north-east  coast  of 
Sicilv  opposite  the  Calabrian  coaat,  fh)m  which  it  is  sepa- 
rated ti^  the  channel  of  the  Faro,  which  is  here  about  four 
miles  wide,  but  becomes  much  narrower  farther  north  op- 
posite Faro  Point,  or  Cape  Pelonim.  The  town  of  Messina 
18  built  partly  on  the  slope  of  a  steeu  hill,  and  partly  along 
the  sea-shore  at  the  foot  of  it.  Toe  port  of  Heasina  is 
formed  by  a  strip  of  sandy  beach  projecting  into  tho  aea  at 
the  south  side  of  the  city  and  sweeping  round  in  the  form 
of  a  semidrcle.  From  the  sickle-like  form  of  this  strip  cf 
laud,  the  town  receivefl  from  its  first  Greek  inhabitants  the 
name  of  Zankle  ('  curved'  or  'bent'),*  which  was  after- 
wards changed  into  that  of  Messene.  (Thucyd.  vi.  5.)  On  this 
narrow  tract  of  land  are  the  citadel,  the  lazaretto,  the  light- 
house, and  the  castle  of  Salvatore  at  the  entrance  of  the 
harbour,  which  faces  the  north.  The  harbour,  which  is 
more  than  two  miles  in  circumference,  is  one  of  the  beat  in 
the  Mediterranean.  Tlie  larger  part  of  the  town  rises  in  the 
form  of  a  orescent  on  the  west  side  of  the  harbour,  along 
which  is  a  handsome  quav  lined  on  one  side  by  a  row  3 
fine  buildings  called  La  nlaizata:  this  quay  constitutea 
the  fashionable  promenado  of  the  town. 

The  view  over  the  dwnnel,  the  opposite  coast  of  Calabria 
with  its  towns  and  villages,  and  the  lofty  Apennines  behind 
them,  and  on  the  other  side  the  low  promontory  of  Faro, 
with  its  tower  advancing  into  the  sea  as  if  to  meet  the 
Italian  coast,  form  a  splendid  landscape,  which  is  one  of  the 
finest  even  in  the  Mediterranean,  a  sea  whose  shores  are 
remarkable  for  a  variety  of  beautiful  scenery.  The  climate 
of  Messina,  though  hot  in  summer,  is  very  healthy,  and  is 
not  so  sultn  as  that  of  Palermo  or  Catania. 

Messina  has  many  remarkable  buildings ;  the  cathedral,  the 
church  of  La  Candelara,  and  that  of  the  Capuchins,  contain 
some  fine  paintings.  The  church  of  Santa  Maria  de  Graflfeo 
bekings  to  the  Greek  clergy,  whose  protopapa  is  the  spiritual 
head  of  the  Greek  or  Epuvte  cdonies  settled  in  Sidfy.  The 
royal  palace,  the  aichiepiscopal  palace,  that  of  the  auiate^ 
the  seminary,  the  great  nospital,  the  arsenal,  the  lo^a  or 
exchange,  the  granaries,  the  royal  college,  the  bank,  and  the 
two  theatres,  are  all  worthy  of  notice.  The  public  library, 
founded  by  Constuitine  Lascaris,  is  rich  in  Greek  MSS. 
Messina  is  an  arebbishop's  see,  has  a  court  of  appeal  for  the 
province,  a  commercial  tribunal,  a  roval  college,  (»dled  Aoca- 
demia  Carolina,  for  the  study  of  law  and  medicine,  and 
about  60,000  inhabitants.  (Seiristori,  Saggio  StaHetieo; 
Nuova  Qvida  dei  Viaggialori  m  /tafia,  Milui,  1880.) 


Coin  ofDaoUe  (Meirinii).  BriUib  Vwcum. 
Messina  is  the  most  trading  town  of  Sicily;  it  exports 
oil,  '^uriauts  and  raisins,  wine,  almonds,  lemons,  sumach, 

•  Tho  iinnipwH*  uJsn  written  -Diillklej^  appMH^  the  coin  wUck 
■GcmBpauieii  Ulik  utlc.v. 
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luftlHikiiuuidkid-ikiiiitliqaorio^and  otlin  produM  (tf  the 
ishnd.  The  aiAiiiung  and  weaving  of  lilk  rorin  the  prin- 
cqtal  manufacture,  aiul  employ  several  thousand  hands. 

{Saggio  tii  i  mezzi  tU  moltipiieara  U  RvAezze  delta 
SieUiaJhj  G.  de  WeU.  4to^  Paris,  1823.) 

For  the  historv  of  Messina  see  Hibron  II^  and  Sicily. 

UBTACBNTRE  is  a  point  in  a  Ooatiog  body,  the  po- 
sition of  which,  relati've  to  that  of  the  centre  of  graTtty, 
determinea  the  conditions  for  the  stabUitv  or  instability  of 
the  equililirittm  of  that  body.  The  equilibrium  is  ftable,  it 
whap  the  body  recttvet  a  slight  disturbaoce  fhun  its  poah^ 
it  lends,  hy  the  ocmbined  actira  of  its  own  weight  and  the 
pRsaurs  of  the  fluid  in  vhieh  it  ia  partiilly  immersed,  to 
re-a4jait  itadf  in  that  position  after  some  osdUatioos;  and 
the  equilibrium  )•  imtable  if  a  slight  disturbanoe  will  cause 
the  body  to  overset  and  aoquire  a  different  position,  whieh 
wiU  then  necessarilr  be  one  of  stable  equilibrium. 

The  rarftce  of  a  heavy  fluid  at  rest  is  a  horizontal  plane ; 
iht;  portion  of  this  plane  which  we  may  imagine  to  be 
within  the  floating  body  is  called  the^^aw  qfjloatation. 

When  a  body  floating  on  a  fluid  is  in  equilibrium,  the 
weight  of  the  body  applied  downwards  at  its  oentre  of  gravity 
must  be  equal  and  exactly  opposite  to  the  preuure  of  the 
fluid,  or,  which  is  the  same,  to  a  force  equu  to  the  weight 
of  the  displaced  fluid,  applied  upwards  at  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  this  portion  of  the  fluid;  henoe  in  this  position 
the  ri^t  line  joining  these  two  centres  is  wtical,  and  is 
caHed  the  Hue  t^ftapport. 

When  the  body  is  slightly  disturbed  from  this  position, 
the  plane  of  floatation  evidently  altera  its  position  in  the 
floating  body;  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  part  immersed 
&lso  changes,  and  the  ihrtut  of  the  fluid  will  in  general 
uo  longer  pass  through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole 
body.  The  magnitude  of  this  force  will  however  undergo 
but  a  very  smaU  change,  and  the  body  ia  now  subjected  to 
the  action  of  two  forces  which  are  equal  and  contrary,  but 
no  longer  directly  opposite. 

The  figure  and  density  of  a  body  may  however  possibly  he 
such  th^  the  thrust  of  the  fluid  may,  after  the  disturbance, 
con^nue  to  pass  through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  body. 
The  equilibrmm  is  then  said  to  be  indi^ermt,  ufasmuoh  as 
Uie  disturbance  communicated  only  produces  a  new  position 
of  equilibrium.  This  happens  when  a  body  floats  in  a  fluid 
of  equal  density  with  itself  and  in  other  cases,  as  in  a 
floating  •pheie.  We  mav  ohaerve  that  if  the  disturbance  of 
the  equilibrium  consisted  merely  of  an  elevation  or  depres- 
sion of  the  centre  of  gravity,  small  vwlical  oscillations  would 
be  the  Consequence:  the  disturbance  considered  here  is 
supposed  such  as  to  tend  to  turn  the  body  round  its  centre 
of  gravity,  or  to  make  the  original  line  of  support  deviate 
in  a  vertical  plane  through  a  very  small  angle ;  tbia  line  is 
called  the  taia  passing  through  the  centre  of  gravitv. 

When  the  position  of  the  body  is  thus  disturbei^  if  the 
line  of  thrust  when  produced  upwards  meets  the  above- 
named  axis,  the  point  of  intersection  is  called  the  ntata- 
eenirt.  The  consequent  motion  of  the  body  will  then  be 
the  same  as  if  the  centre  of  gnvity  were  fixed,  and  the 
throat  applied  vertically  at  the  metacentre;  hence  if  the 
metacenire  be  aboce  the  centre  of  gravi^,  the  thrust  tends 
to  re-adjust  the  axis,  and  the  equilibrium  is  stable ;  if  belate, 
that  force  tends  to  carry  the  axis  farther  from  its  original 
place,  and  the  equilibrium  is  inataUe:  if  the  two  centres 
coincide,  the  equilibrinm  ia  indilbient  We  giro  u  ex- 
ample :— 

1%:.  1. 

Ai  1  1» 


Kg.  1.  ABCD  is  a  vertical  tquars  section  passing 
through  G,  the  centre  ol  gravity  of  a  rectangular  beam 
floating  on  a  fluid  of  twice  its  apeoifle  gnrity,  this  section 
being  at  rwht  angles  to  the  fsioes  of  uo  beam ;  thenftae 
P.      No.  928. 


6H  =  4AB;  and  if  j-HsiAEf  istbecantnofgmvi^ 
of  the  fluid  d^phwiad,  Gg  is  the  line  of  luppor^  and  XF 
the  plane  of  floatation. 


Pig.  3  represents  the  same  body  turned  nmnd  its  oentn 

of  gravity  torough  a  small  angle  FO/w  9,  Let  6F  m  1 ; 

we  muBt  find  g^,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  «/GB,  and  draw 

^  O  vertical  or  perpendicular  to  «/,  catting  the  axis  6  H 

in  O  the  metacentre.   Let  m,  n,  be  the  centres  of  gravity  of 

the  portions  E  G  «,  F  6/  and  A  that  of  the  portion  «  G  F  C  ^ 

then  kg:gm  ii  solid  E  G  *  i  solid  «  6  F  C  B ;  and  ^  :  g'n 

::  solid  FG/:  solid  «GFCB;  but  the  solids  EG«.  FG/, 

are  equal ;  hence  hg  :  gm:ih^ :  ^n,  therefore  gg^  ia  pa- 

,1  1 A  _i    1-    .        .      ,  •olid  E  Cr« 

lallel  to  mn,  or  newly  horuontal,  and  s:  mn,       B  FOB 

nearly.  Nowiiiii.=  3Gni=j,and solid  B6«b}9  X  length, 

soUdBFCBs  2  X  length;  thenfbn^f's  ^  X  ^  X  «  » 

|:  but  /.gOgf  =  9;  thcreforeffO  =  J,or  GO=^t 

hence  the  eqailibrium  is  instable.  If  the  equilibtium  were 
stable,  the  times  of  the  oscillations  wouv  be  found  by 
supposing  the  thnist  applied  at  O,  the  point  G  remaining 
flx«l. 

METAGALLIC  ACID  is  prepared  by  the  partial  decom- 
position of  gallie  aeid  by  quickly  beating  it  up  to  about 
480*.  Carbonic  acid  wd  viater  are  fcvmed  and  sepaiated, 
and  a  block,  shining,  tuteloM  compound  is  left,  which  is 
not  dissolved  1^  water,  but  is  easiljr  taken  up  by  the  alkaUs 
ammonia,  potash,  and  soda  in  solution.  It  also  deeompoM 
the  solutions  of  the  alkaline  carbonates,  expdling  the  car- 
bonic acid.  Uetagallata  of  poti^  gives  inaolnble  praeipi- 
tates  with  the  salts  of  batytes  and  itemtia,  and  abo  vnh 
n^y  metallic  salts. 
mk  is  oompoaed  of— 

Three  equivalents  of  hydrogen  •    .     8  ' 
Twelve  equivalents  of  carbon    .    .  72 
Three  equivalents  of  oxygen     .    .  24 

Eqnivdmt      ....  99 

METALLURGY  is  the  art  of  separating  metals  fiom 
their  ores.  The  proceaaes  vary  for  every  metal,  and  are  de- 
scribed under  each. 

METALS.  The  metala  form  a  numerous  and  highly 
important  class  of  simple  or  elementary  bodies.  Difierent 
opinions  are  entertained  as  to  their  number,  which  arises 
from  the  circumstance  that  a  few  substances  are  regarded 
as  metallic  in  their  nature  bv  some  chemists,  while  by  others 
their  claim  to  this  title  is  eitner  doubted  or  denied ;  thus  by 
Benellus  a  substance  which  he  discovered  and  called  Mle- 
nium  is  regarded  as  a  metal,  but  it  is  not  so  ranked  hy  any 
English  chemist ;  again,  the  base  of  silica  is  by  some  euued 
as  a  metal,  and  by  them  termed  riU^im ;  whereas  many 
conaider  it  as  more  nearly  allied  in  nature  to  bwon,  and  caU 
it  «t  Aeon. 

We  shall  consider  neither  of  these  bodies  as  metals. 
Independently  of  them,  the  metals,  including  those  which 
have  been  loi^at  known,  as  well  as  some  whose  claims  are 
even  yet  somewhat  doubtflil,  amount  to  forty-two ;  they  are, 
given  alphabetically,  as  follows:— aluminium,  antimony, 
arsenic,  Irarium,  bismuth,  cadmium,  calcium,  cerium,  chro- 
mium, cobalt,  eolumbium,  copper,  glucinium,  gold,  indium, 
iron,  latanium,  lead,  lithium,  magnesium,  manganese, 
mocoiny,  molybden,  nickel,  osmium,  palladium,  platina, 
potaaaiom,  rtiodium,  silver,  sodium,  strontium,  tellurlumiv 
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thoclmii^  tin,  tittnium,  tungsten,  uraninm,  nnadium, 
yttrium,  cine,  meonium. 

The  geoeral  properties  of  the  metsla  are,  that,  with  the 
single  exception  of  mercury,  ihey  are  all  solid  at  the  usual 
temperature  of  the  atr,  and  the  colour  of  most  of  them 
is  greyish  white.  Silver  is  of  a  pure  white ;  tin,  cadmium, 
platina,  palladium,  mercury,  iridium,  are  white,  with  a 
slight  shade  of  ^rey ;  antimony  is  white,  with  a  slight  bluish 
tint ;  cobalt,  nickel,  iron,  manganese,  and  rhodium  are 
more  grey ;  lead  and  zinc  are  of  a  bluish  grey ;  chromium, 
molyMeD,  and  tungsten  are  of  a  pure  grey  colour ;  uranium 
is  brown;  sold,  yellow ;  copperandtelluriimityellowiih-red; 
and  oolumbium  appears  toliave  the  same  colour.* 

The  lostre  of  metals'  is  great  and  peenl^,  and  is  well 
known  by  the  name  of  the  metallic  lustre ;  they  differ 
however  very  considerably  in  the  degree  in  which  they 
possess  this  proper^.  Professor  Leslie  arranges  them  as 
ibUows,  the  first  possessing  the  greatest  lustre:— platina, 
silver,  mercury,  gold,  copper,  tin,  and  lead.  When  reduced 
to  a  state  of  minute  division,  as  by  flUng,  or  by  any  other 
n^eiAS,  the  metallic  Lustre  is  lost  hut  the  colour  remains. 
The  metals  ure  generally  reckoned  perfectly  opaque,  even 
wheu  reduced  to  thin  leaves;  but  it  is  found  that  gold-leaf, 
which  is  kJUi  P^^^  B,n  inch  thick,  suffers  light  to  pass 
through  it,  and  it  baa  a  green  colour ;  it  is  therefoie  ex- 
tretnely  probahla  that  all  metals,  if  they  could  ba  lendered 
equally  thin,  would  also  be  traiulucent  Then  are  soma 
metalt,  such  m  lea4  tin.  copper,  and  tron,  vfaioh,  when 
rubbed,  emit  a  peculiar  and  disagreeable  smelL  There  ace 
others  wbioh  yield  a  peculiar  odour  when  heat^  and  va- 
gpriied ;  this  is  especially  the  case  with  arsenic,  and  it 
occurs  also  with  antimony;  the  g;reater  number  of  die  metals 
are  however  inodorous ;  a  few  of  them  possras  tastt^  but  it 
is  in  aU  cases  dtsagreeable. 

formerly  great  density  and  a  specific  gravity  superior  to 
that  of  othjor  oodies  were  considered  as  among  the  principal 
ohaiacteristics  of  metals.  But  the  brilliant  discoveries  of 
Sir  H.  Davy  have  proved  that  substances  which  are  even 
tighter  than  wate,  potassium  and  sodium  for  example,  po^ 
loss  every  ^peity  which  belongs  to  metalo.  The  densi^  of 
ell  the  metaU  has  not  been  ascertained.  Beginning  with  the 
^^tait.  thair  speeiftc  gravities  ue  as  foUoWi:— potassium 
•^86A,  sodium  9'97j^  tttaoium  A'SOQ*  colnmbium  S'610, 
■nenie  5*8B4,  ohnnnium  5*900, tellurium  6*119,  antimony 
•'702,  tnanganeaa  7*05.  zinc7-19i.  iron  7*770,  eob^t 
7*83^  nickel  a*279,  cadmium  8'694,  copper  8'968,  ura- 
nium 9-OW,  bismuth  9*830,  silver  10*  474,  rhodium  10*649, 
lead  U'445,  paUadium  11'8&0,  mercury  13*308,  tungsten 
I7-M0,  iridium  i8-68M»  gold  19*361,  platinum  21*ft30. 

The  following  metob  are  ductile  or  malleable,  anaaged 
alphabetically: —     *  " 
Cadmium.      Iron  Osmium?        Silver  ^ 

Copper         Lead  Palladium  Sodium 

Gold         '  Mercury       Platina  Tin 
Iridium  ?       Nickel         Potassium  Zine 
The  following  raetalsare  so  brittle  that  the  greater  number 
of  them  may  be  reduced  to  powder : — 
Antimony     Chromium     Molybden  Tungsten 
Arsenic        Cobalt  Rhodium  Uranium 

Bismuth  Columhium  Tellurium 
Cerium  Manganese  Titanium 
The  degrees  of  ductility  and  malleability  of  those  metala 
which  possess  those  properties  are  very  different,  and  some 
metals  are  bo  totally  devoid  of  them  that  they  maybe  broken 
by  the  hammer,  and  even  reduced  to  powder.  Ductility  is 
that  property  by  which  motals  are  susceptible  of  being  drawn 
into  wire,  and  malleability  is  that  by  which  their  form  is 
change!^  so  that  they  are  beaten  into  thin  leaves  under  the 
hammer  or  extended  by  pressure.  Th^  annexed  tables 
show  that  the  metals  mentioned  in  them  do  not  follow  in 
the  same  order  as  to  those  properties. 

OidmoT  DndlUtT.  (Mn  of  HiUaaUlitii. 

Gold  Gold 

Silver  Silver 

Platina  Copper 

•  Iron  Tin 

Copper  Platina 

Zinc  Lead 

Tin  Zino 

Lead  Iron 

\m  9lAm!  tona  L,  p.  St7.  U  wiU  parbm  «mw  on  wwtmlaiaoQ  dirt 
Msmlr  any  two  antbor*  tgn*  pndMly  h  to  uw  colom  of  metxl*. 


Hie  Aoetility  and  malleabOi^  of  metals  are  in  gannil 

considerably  increased  by  heat,  but  only  to  a  eertain  extent. 
There  are  some  metals  whieh  are  malleable  only  between 
two  very  near  degrees  of  temperature:  such,  for  example,  is 
the  case  with  zinc 

The  defi;ree  of  tenaoity  of  meti^  is  indicated  by  the  pow- 
ers of  their  wires  in  supporting  a  given  weight.  The  follow- 
ing weishta  are  capable  of  being  sustaioM  by  wires  of  the 
annexed  metals  about  O-SM  of  a  line  in  diameiter ; — 


Um.  dM. 

Iron 

■ 

• 

M9-SS0 

Copper 

« 

302*278 

Platina 

■ 

• 

274*320 

Silver 

187*137 

Gokl 

* 

150*763 

Zinc 

* 

109-540 

Tin 

34-630 

Lead 

27-621 

There  are  only  few  matals  which  an  very  hard  when  they 
are  pure.  Hie  following  table  exhibits  some  of  them  ar- 
ranged according  to  the  degree  iu  which  they  possess  this 

propeity,  according  to  Professor  Brande 

Titanium  Silver 

Rhodium  Bismuth 

Tungsten  Gold 

Palladium  Zine 

Hangwese  Antimony 

Iron  Cobalt 

Nickel  Tin 

Platina  Arsenic 

Coppw  Lead 
BI.  Dumas  however  arranges  the  metals  somewhat  differ- 
ently :  he  begins  with  manganese'  as  the  hardest,  which  cer- 
tainly is  uot  the  cas9 ;  for  titanium,  which  he  does  not  men- 
tion at  all,  should  precede  that  and  every  other  metal.  M. 
Dumas's  statement  is  as  follows : — 

Manganese   Harder  than  tempered  steel, 
}Not  scratched  by  glass. 


Chromium 
Rhodium 
Nickel 
Cobalt 
Iron 

Antimony 
Zino 

Palladium 
Platina 

Silver 
Telluriuin 
Bismuth 
Cadmium 
Tin 
Lead 

Potassium 
Sodium 
Mercury 


Scratched  by  glass. 


Scratched  by  carbomita  of  lime. 


Sftratehedby  thawiL 
jsoft  as  wax. 

Liquid. 

The  elasticity  and  sonorotuness  of  metak  are  generally 
associated  with  their  degree  of  hardness.  There  are  not 
however  any  metals  which  are  by  themselves  either  very 
elastic  or  sonorous;  but  there  are  alloys  which  possess 
these  properties  in  a  h^h  degree,  as  for  example  thou  oS 
copper  and  tin. 

line  structure  of  metals  is  sometimes  lamellar,  sometimes 
granular,  and  frequently  crystalline :  indeed,  some  of  them, 
and  more  especially  copper,  occur  crystallized  in  the  form 
of  the  cube  and  its  varieties.  Bismuth  is  a  metal  which  may 
be  artificially  crystallized  in  cubes  with  great  faciliQr. 

As  to  the  action  of  the  impondeiable  bodies  upon  the 
metsls,  it  must  be  premised  that  no  particular  effect  has 
been  attributed  to  the  agency  of  light. 

The  metals  are  good  conductors  of  heat ;  they  differ  how- 
ever greatly  in  the  celerity  with  which  it  pervades  them. 
According  to  M.  Despretz,  assuming  the  conducting  power 
of  gold  as  a  standard,  that  of  the  undermentioned  metals  is 
as  follows : 

Gold        10,000  Iron 
Silver        9»73ft  Ztne 
Platina      9.810  Tin 
Copper      8,932  Lead 


Capadtii  for  Heat.—lAVl.  Fetit/md.Dulqi 

Digitized  by  Vj  OU 


3.743 
3.638 
3.039 
1.79S 

^e  deter 
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mmA  inSh  gnat  cue  th*  ealorifle  capacity  of  aipvat  num- 
bir  of  nwtala  for  1°  of  the  eeotignde  themonMtar,  tbat  i»f 
viuc  anng  talces  as  niu^.  Ibeir  resulu  an : 


BiasMlh 
tead  . 

Gold  . 

Platiiw 

Harcncy 

Tib 

Silnr 


•  -M88 
tt'tSSS 
0-«9t8 

0  0467 


Zinc  ••0M7 
TeBminmO-OSiS 
Copper  0*M4t 
Inm  O'lO^ 
NkM  flOSg 


lOt  Pfetit  and  Dulong  dednce  fh>m  Ifc^  ekperitnlmtK 
die  important  eonelufeions  rtiat  the  atoiAs  of  alt  a'ulitanees 
biTC  tke  tame  ea|iaei!^  for  heat,  or  at  least  tfaat  tha  capft- 
dtf  bean  a  Tory  aimple  relation  to  the  wetgbts  of  the  atoniB. 

Diiatability. — Imlnediately  tbat  heat  pervades  the  me- 
tah,  and  beftJre  it  fteses  tbei%  it  expands  them  in  aH  direc- 
boK,  This  dilatation  is  diffemt  in  each  metal ;  it  variea 
■bo  in  the  nme  natal  wiA  oTCvy  de^ee  of  the  thermome- 
tiie  uale;  but  ftom  tba  ftaasing  to  tbe  boiling  point  of 
ntv  it  may  howaver  be  Teamed  as  nearly  constant; 
baiaMii  thaae  paints  the  linear  dOaSatiim  fer  the  ftdlowfng 
MUk  is  soeh  as  atntad  by  the  authoritin  named  :— 

IMbr.  Davy. 

Zme  .  ..  O'OOaftC 

Lead         .  O'OOSSfi 
Tin  .  0*00S17  0-0e<78 

SilTor  .  0*00191  0*00238 

Copper        .  0-0«17t  0*00170 

Gold  .  foeU?  0-00194 

Steri  (tampered)         ..  0*00112 
Steel  <  not  tempered)  0  *  00 1 08 
Pltfit»  0-00086  0  00087 

Hsrcnry      .  0-00835 
AiiAtA%.— Tli«  fiisingpoint  of  metalt  varies  extremely, 
vin  vaam  fmn      mlowinK  table  emried  from  Tnnieira 
'CkeairtiT?- 

Authority. 

{Different 
Ghemiftta. 

JGav  Lussac 
&  Tlienard. 


fiaible 
Una 
ndhaat 


Mamwy    •    4    •  • 

'Potaaaium  .... 
Sodium  .... 

Tin  

Bismnth  .... 

Lead  

Telluriam,  rather  less 
fusible  than  lead  . 
Aisenii^  undetermined* 

Zinc  

AntimonT,  a  little  he- 
low  red  heat     .  . 
.Cadmiam  about 
^SUver  ..... 
Copper  .... 

Gold  

OAmlt,  rather  less  ftiai- 
ble  than  iron  .  . 
Inn,ea«t  .... 

Iran,  malleable  .  .1 
Manganese      .    .  .1 

Nickel,  n  early  the  same 
as  cobalt  .... 


-89' 

136 
190 
442 
497 
612 


jcrichton. 
Klaproth. 


773  Danlell. 


lafinible 
Mows 
nibett 


442 
1S73 
1996 
S016 


Stromeyer. 
%DaDiell. 
paDiell. 
DanieU. 


«78fi 
Require  the 
higbeat  heat 
of  a  smith's 
fbrge. 


DanieU. 


Palladium 


Uolybden 
Uranium 
Tungsten 
Chtominin 


Almost  inA 
ftifiihle,and 
not  to  he 
procmvdin 
buttons  by 
the  beat  of 
asmidi*s 
V  ftnge. 


Titanium 

Cerium 

Osmium 

Iridium 

Rhodium 

Platina 

OrimnUain 


Influible 
in  the  heat 
ofasmitfa's 


Fukifilel^ 
tbeoxy-hy' 
dragenblow- 
pipe. 


KoAiAi/t<tf .— Hetals  also  diftr  in  this  respect.  Some  me- 
tals are  vohtilixed  at  nwderate  de^es  of  heat;  among 
these  are  mercury,  cadmium,  arsenic,  tellurium,  zinc,  pp(r 
aaaium,  and  aodiiim ;  but  there  are  others  which  nay  be 
eiqwud  to  the  most  intense  heat  of  a  wind  fiunace  wmoot 
being  at  all  vaporiaed. 

EUctndty.—hetj^vmi.  haa  giren  the  following  table  of 
the  relative  eonductmc  powers  of  the  metals  electricity, 
the  wirea  of  tlw  seTenu  metahr  being  of  equal  diametsc  — 

Copper  lOO  IrcB  1&-M 

Gold  93*60  Tin    •  16*M 

Silver  73-60  Lead  6*80 

Zinc  28-50  Mercflny  3*40 

PlaUna  16  *40  FWassinm  1  '33 

According  to  Poufllet,  miAk  of  the  fbUowIng  metala  is  po- 
sitive with  relation  to  that  which  follows  it: — sine,  lead,  tin, 
iron,  antimonv,  bismuth,  copper,  mercury,  silver,  gold,  tel* 
larium,  palladium,  platina. 

il/afn«ft>m.— There  are  two  metals  only  which  are  capa- 
ble of  being  rendered  permanently  magnetic,  namely,  iron 
aod  nickel ;  tbe  former  of  these  only  is  met  with  possessing 
this  property  in  nature ;  it  is  an  oxide  of  iron,  and  commonly 
called  the  loadstone.  Moat  of  the  metals  combine  with  eaim 
other  and  form  con^unds  difflering  very  materially  in  pro- 
perties from  their  constituent  metals.  [Alloys.] 

Oxygen  and  iSetal«.-~-Al\  metals  unite  with  oxygen, 
but  with  different  degrees  of  ftcility  and  affinity ;  most  or 
them  combine  with  more  than  one  proportitm  of  oxygen  and 
some  of  tbem  with  several  proportions.  The  nature  of  Uie 
compounds  formed  is  extremdy  various;  thus  some  metals 
form  wiih  oxygen  con^ratively  inert  compounds  or  mere 
oxides,  audi  are  iron  and  zioc ;  others,  such  as  potassium 
and  sodium,  when  oxidized  become  alkalis;  while  arsenic 
and  cliromium  form  acids  with  this  element.  It  has  been 
already  observed  that  some  metals  unite  with  several  poi^ 
portions  of  oxygen,  and  these  may  be  mere  oxides,  as  in  the 
case  of  iron ;  or  oxides  and  acids,  as  occurs  with  manganese ; 
but  there  is  Qo  case  of  any  metal  forming  a  mere  oxide  and 
an  alkali  with  different  proportions  of  oxygen,  or  an  acid 
and  an  alkali  under  the  same  circomstanoes. 

Azote  and  Metab.-^'Ht  permanent  compoimd  of  these  ii 
known. 

Hydrogen  and  Metal*  do  not  readily  combine ;  there  are 

only  two  remarkable  compounds;  these  result  from  ibb 
union  of  hydrogen  with  arsenic  and  with  tellurium. 

Chlorine  andMetai*  combine  with  great  focility,  and  the 
compounds  are  extremely  important;  every  metal  is  indeed 
susceptible  of  this  combination;  chlorine  poasesaes  the 
remarkable  property  <d  forming  in  gflieral  Ttdatile  com- 
pounds with  the  metals. 

Bromine,  sulphur,  iodine,  and  phosphoruB  combine  with 
moat  of  tbe  metals:  for  an  account  of  their  prc^rtiea,  as 
well  an  those  which  the  metals  form  wiUi  the  preceding 
elements,  see  each  particular  metal.  The  action  of  tbe  air, 
of  water,  and  the  acids,  upon  the  metals,  is  extremely  vari- 
ous, and  depends  greatly  upon  their  respective  aifini^ 
oxygen ;  few  of  them  are  oxidised  in  dry  air,  but  many  of 
them  tarnish  and  some  oxidize  readily  in  it  when  moist,  of 
which  iron  is  an  example.  8omemetals,aspotassium,sodium, 
and  manganese,  decom]^o8e  water  even  at  common  tempera- 
tures, combining  with  its  oxygen  and  evolving  the  hydro- 
gen ;  others,  as  iron  and  zinc,  require  to  be  strongly  heated, 
or  the  presence  of  an  acid,  to  effect  this  decomposition. 

Although  most  metats  are  dissolved  by  acids,  yet  platina 
and  gold  are  exceptions  to  it,  these  and  some  others  requir- 
ing chlorine,  and  generally  in  the  nascent  state  called  tupia 
regia.  Few  metals  however  are  acted  upon  by  acids  without 
the  presence  of  water,  and  in  some  instances  the  water,  in 
others  the  acid,  and  often  both,  snflbr  decomposition,  and  it 
is  to  be  observed  that  no  metal  ^aaolves  m  acid  nnlesa  it  be 
either  previously  oxidized  or  acquire  oxygen  from  the 
mixture  of  acid  or  water  in  which  the  solution  takes  place : 
the  salts  formed  are  in  many  cases  of  the  biriiest  import-  , 
ance  in  chemical  investigations,  in  the  chemictu  arts,  and  in 
medicine. 

METAMCRPHOSIS  OF  ORGANS,  in  the  Vegatable 
Kingdom,  consists  in  an  adaptation  of  one  and  the  same 
organ  to  several  different  puq)oses ;  connected  with  which 
are  changes  in  form,  size,  colour,  and  othn-  particulars. 

The  plan  upon  wbitdi  the  development  of  plants  takes 
place,  notwithstanding  tbe  infinite  variety  obswable  fn  the 
vegetable  kiitgdom,  is  extremely  simple,  and  ^^^^^^^^^^ 
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modifiotions  of  one  kindof  «lemeiitai7tiinie,and  one  kind 
of  extema]  organ.  In  the  beginning,  that  ia  to  say,  in  its 
embryo  state,  a  plant  is  only  a  mass  of  spheroidal  cellular 
tissue  possessing  vitality.  But  as  soon  as  it  is  excited  into 
growth,  some  of  tbe  cells  lengthen  and  beeodie  voody  tissue ; 
others  lengthen  and  generate  an  elastic  spiral  thread  in 
tbeir  inside,  acquiring  the  form  and  properl^  of  spiral  ves- 
sels, while  numerous  other  changes  of  a  similar  nature  are 
]nt>duced ;  to  each  of  which  variations  peculiar  properties 
are  inherent,  such  as  the  conveyance  of  fluids  in  particular 
directions,  the  conveyance  of  air,  the  strengthening  of  cer- 
tain parts,  the  defence  of  others,  and  so  on.  In  like  manner 
a  plant  in  the  bwinning  consists  of  nothing  but  «p  axis  of 
growth  eomposedof  flhro-vascular  tissue  endosed  in  eellular 
tissue ;  to  give  it  lungs  and  a  stomach,  without  whidi  it  could 
not  li^  points  upon  its  surikoe  are  expanded  into  leaves ; 
these  omos  at  particular  parts  of  the  system  niter  their  tex- 
ture^ colour,  and  form,  and  become  floral  envelopes,  or  they 
contract,  and  organise  in  their  interior  a  substance  called 
pollen,  when  they  become  male  organs,  or  finally,  they  roll 
np,  and  convert  themselves  into  hollow  bodies,  within  which 
are  generated  ovules  or  young  seeds.  These  circumstances 
rightly  understood,  are  found  to  afford  the  clearest  explana- 
tion of  the  plan  upon  which  the  most  complicated  modes  of 
v^table  oi^nisation  are  produced,  and  especialljr  of  those 
atkomalous  or  monstrous  eases  whose  occurrence  is  so  com- 
mon and  difficult  of  explanation  in  the  absence  of  the  light 
thrown  upon  them  by  Morpholep,  or  the  tlieoiy  of  T«g^ 
table  metamnrphosis. 

This  snbieot  originated  in  the  second  volume  of  the  tenth 
edition  of  toe  Syttsma  Naiurte,  published  in  1799,  inwhi(& 
Linnnus  tbiu  expresses  himself:—'  Leaves  are  the  creation 
1^  the  prstent  year,  bracts  of  the  tecond,  calyx  of  the  third, 
petals  of  the  fourthy  stamens  of  the  fifth,  and  the  stamens 
are  succeeded  by  the  pistil.  This  is  apparent  from  Ornitho- 
nlums.  luxuriant  and  proliferous  plants,  double  flowers,  and 
QuduL' 

In  December,  1760,  these  propositions  were  sustained  by 
Linnnus  in  a  thesis  called  the  *  Prolepsis  Plantarum.'  He 
commences  by  remarking  that '  as  soon  as  leaves  have  ex- 
panded themselves  in  spring,  a  hud  is  observable  in  the  axil 
of  each.  This  bud  swells  as  the  ^ear  advances,  and  in  time 
becomes  manifestly  composed  of  little  scales :  in  the  autumn 
tile  leaves  foil  o^  but  the  bud  remains,  and  in  the  succeed- 
ing spring  swells,  disengsges  itself  from  its  envelopu,  and 
beoomes  lengthoied :  when  its  outer  scales  have  dried  up 
and  foUen  off,  the  inner  ones  are  expanded  into  leaves, 
which  are  separated  by  a  gradual  extension  of  the  young 
branch,  and  presently  each  new  leaf  is  found  to  contain  in  its 
bosom  a  little  scaly  bud,  which  in  the  following  season  will  also 
be  developed  as  a  branch,  with  other  leaves  and  other  buds. 
Now,  when  we  see  a  tree  adorned  with  leaves,  and  in  the 
bosom  of  these  leaves  provided  with  its  little  buds,  we  natu- 
rally inquire— of  what  do  these  buds  consist  P  Can  it  be  of 
rudimentary  leaves,  each  with  its  budlets,  tbe  latter  of 
other  leaves  and  buds,  and  so  on  to  infinity,  or  at  least  as 
far  as  the  extension  of  the  plant  is  likely  to  proceed? 
Nature  organises  living  beings  out  of  such  minute  parti- 
cles, and  even  flcom  fluids  themselves,  that  the  best  eye  may 
in  vain  seek  to  peoetrate  ikr  into  her  mystnies.  1  shall 
however  endeavour  to  show  that  the  composition  of  buds 
does  not  extend  flirtber  at  one  time  than  provision  for  six 
years ;  just  as,  among  animals,  we  find  the  little  Vnlvox 
globaior  oontaining  within  the  mother  its  children,  grand- 
cbildren,  great-grand-children,  and  greab^;reat-giand-cldl- 
dren  down  to  the  sixth  generation.* 

The  defects  of  this  theory  consisted,  firstly,  in  its  not  ac- 
counting for  the  modifications  of  the  pistil ;  and.  secondly, 
in  the  fonciful  supposition  that  the  n^ns  of  fructification 
are  prepared  six  years  beforehand,  and  that  their  peculiar 
appearance  is  owing  to  the  time  of  this  development  being 
anticipated  by  some  unknown  but  ever-acting  cause.  It 
was  this  which  probaMy  caused  the  whole  theory  to  be  ge- 
nerally neglected.  It  wss  however  maintained  by  Ludwig 
and  Wolff ;  the  latter  of  whom  in  particular  improved  so 
much  upon  the  speculation  of  linnnus,  by  rejecting  what 
was  fondful  and  supplyinf^  to  a  certain  extent  an  explana- 
tion of  tiie  origin  or  the  pistil,  that  his  paper  in  the  Novi 
Commmtarii  Academiee  PetropolitaneB  for  1768  would  un- 
doubtedly have  deswved  to  be  considered  the  beginning  of 
a  new  ara  in  botanical  philosophy  if  it  had  been  known  to 
botanists.  But  as  it  was  introduced  into  a  paper  upon  the 
formation  of  the  intestines  t»f  animals,  it  does  not  appear 


ever  to  have  attracted  attntion  until  it  was  diaeovend  by 

Hiqnet  a  few  years  ago. 

It  is  in  reality  to  the  celebrated  poet  Gotha  that  the 
honour  justly  belones  of  having  brought  before  the  world 
in  a  clear  and  philosopbical  manner  the  doctrine  of  all 
tbe  parts  of  a  pluit  being  reducible  to  the  axis  and  its 
appendages,  and  consequently  of  having  proved,  to  use  his 
own  words,  that  vegetables  'develop  themselves  out  of 
themselves  pn^ressively.*  By  this  means  he  led  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  real  laws  of  structure,  and  of  the  analogies 
which  exist  between  one  thing  and  another  in  di&rent 
tribes  of  plants ;  thus  laying  the  foundation  of  vegetable 
comparatne  anatomy  by  *  establishing  a  principle  in  hai^ 
mony  with  all  the  laws  obeyed  by  miUions  of  isolated 
Ihots.' 

A  perfect  plant  consists  of  branches  successively  pro- 
duced out  of  each  other  from  one  common  stock,  and  each 
fhmished  with  exactly  the  same  organs  or  appendages  as  its 
predecessor.  When  toe  fructification  is  produced,  an  alter- 
ation takes  place  in  the  extremity  of  the  fructifying  brandi, 
which  is  incapable,  generally  apeakiiig,  of  further  prolonga- 
tion ;  but  as  tbe  branches,  before  they  bore  fruit,  were  repe- 
titions the  one  of  the  other,  so  are  tbe  branches, bearing  fruit 
also  repetitions  of  each  o^er.  If  a  thousand  sterile  or  a 
thousand  fertile  branches  from  the  same  tree  are  compared 
together,  they  will  be  found  to  be  formed  upob  the  same 
uniform  plan,  and  to  accord  in  every  essential  particular. 
Bach  branch  is  also,  under  fovourable  dreumstanoes,  capable 
of  itself  becoming  a  separate  individual,  as  is  found  by  cut- 
ting budding,  grafting,  and  other  hortieultural  processes. 
This  being  tbe  case,  it  follows  that  what  is  proved  of  one 
branch  is  true  of  all  other  branches. 

It  is  also  known  that  the  elementary  o^ans  used  by 
nature  in  tbe  oonstruction  of  vegetables  are  essentially  the 
same ;  that  the  plan  upon  which  these  organs  are  combined, 
however  various  their  modiflcations,  is  also  uniform ;  that 
the  fluids  all  move,  tbe  secretions  all  take  place,  the  func- 
tions are  alt  regulated  upon  one  simple  plan ;  in  short,  that 
all  the  variations  we  see  in  tbe  vegetable  world  are  governed 
by  a  few  simple  laws,  which,  however  obscurely  they  may  be 
understood  by  us,  evidenUy  take  effisct  with  Uis  most  per- 
fect uniformity. 

HenoB  it  is  not  only  true  that  what  can  be  ^monstrated 
of  one  branch  is  true  of  oil  (rther  branches  of  a  particular 
individual,  but  also  that  whatever  can  be  shown  to  b«  the 
principles  that  govern  the  structure  of  one  individual,  vrill 
also  be  true  of  all  other  individuals.  Tt  is  particularly  re- 
quisite that  this  should  bv  clearly  understood  in  order  that 
a  just  estimate  may  be  formed  of  the  nature  of  the  proofs 
'to  be.  adduced  with  respect  to  tbe  doctrines  of  morphology. 
Whatever  can  be  demonstrated  to  be  true  with  regard  to  one 
single  individual  iS' true  of  all  other  individuals :  whatever 
is  proved  with  reference  to  one  organ  is  proved  by  implica- 
tion as  to  the  some  organ  in  all  other  individuals  what- 
soever. « 

Moreover,  the  fact  of  one  organ  being  readily  transformed 
into  another  organ  is  in  itself  a  strong  presumption  of  the 
identity  of  their  origin  and  nature ;  for  it  does  not  happen 
that  one  part  assumes  tbe  appearance  and  fhnctions  of 
another,  if  they  are  originally  difierent.  Thus,  while  the 
fbnctions  of  the  hand  may  be  performed  by  the  feet,  aa  we 
know  they  occasionally  are  in  animals,  nothing  leads  tbe 
heart  to  perform  the  function  or  assume  the  appearance 
of  the  liver,  or  the  liver  of  any  other  oi^an.  lliis  is  oue 
of  the  arguments  of  Linnsus. 

The  first  of  the  organs  which  are  formed  by  a  modification 
of  leaves  are  the  bracts ;  these  bodies  are  intermediate  be- 
tween the  leaves  and  tbe  calyx.  Their  nature  is  extremely 
various;  sometimes  they  have  a  greater  resemblance  to  the 
leaves,  and  sometimes  to  the  calyx.  In  some  roses,  as  R. 
canina,  they  are  obviously  dilated  petioles,  to  which  a  leaflet 
DOW  then  is  attached;  in  other  species,  as  R.  spinoais- 
sima,  they  differ  in  no  respect  from  the  aVtua  leaves.  In 
the  tulip  a  bract  is  occasionally  present  upon  t^  scape,  a 
little  below  the  flower;  this  is  alwaya  of  a  nature  partaking 
both  of  the  leaf  and  the  flower.  In  Abies  excelsa  tbe 
purple  scale-like  bracts  oflen  become  gradually  narrower, 
and  aoquira  a  green  colour  like  leaves.  It  has  been  stated 
by  some  botanists,  that  bracts  are  distinguishable  from 
leaves  by  not  producing  buds  in  their  axils ;  but  the  inaccu- 
racy of  such  a  distinction  is  apparent  from  a  variety  of  cases. 
In  Polygonum  viviparum,  and  all  viviparous  plants,  tbe 
flowers  themselveB  at|^  cpn^^^e^Jp^^^^thin  thm 
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bnets.  Then  is  m  bud  in  the  axil  of  every  Inact  of  the 
rose.  The  common  daisy  often  bears  buds  in  the  axiU  of 
the  bracts  of  itii  involucre;  in  which  state  it  is  commonly 
known  in  gardens  by  the  name  of '  hen  and  chickens.'  In 
the  permanent  monster  called  Muscari  monstrosum  a  small 
cluster  of  IvaDehea  covered  vith  minute  imbricated  coloured 
leaves  resembling  Inaots  is  produced  in  lieu  of  each  flower. 
Here  all  the  parts  of  the  flruetiflcation,  instead  of  remaining 
at  rest  to  perfium  their  functions,  are  attempting  but  in 
Tain,  to  become  organs  of  ve^tation ;  or,  in  other  words, 
to  asEumo  that  state  from  which,  for  the  purpose  of  per- 
petuating the  species,  they  had  been  metamorphosed  by 
nature.  Hence  it  is  clear  that  bracts  cannot  be  essentially 
diituignished  fiom  leaves. 

With  the  ealyx  begins  the  flower  properly  so  named ;  it 
ferms  what  aome  morpholc^ts  call  the  outer  whorl  of  the 
fruetificatioii,  and  with  it  commences  a  new  order  of  leaves, 
namely,  those  of  the  fruotifieatioo,  said  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  leaves  of  vegetation  by  their  constantly  verticillate 
arrangement,  and  by  the  want  of  buds  in  their  axils.  With 
the  teiTes  of  the  fructification  all  power  of  further  increase 
ceases:  the  ener^es  of  the  plant  being  diverted  from 
increasing  the  individual  to  multiplying  the  species.  The 
general  resemblance  of  the  calyx  to  the  ordinary  leaves  of 
vegetation  is  well  known :  its  green  colour,  and  tendency  to 
develop  itself  into  as  many  leaves  as  it  consists  of  divisions. 
espe<nally  in  douUe  roses,  is  so  notorious  that  it  need  not 
be  insisted  on.  In  the  case  of  Mesembiranthemum  barbar 
turn,  notiead  by  Liuueus,  thue  is  no  din^nce  wbatsoevw 
betwera  the  leaves  (tftiie  calyx  and  those  of  the  Item.  The 
leaemblnnce  however  between  the  calyx  and  the  stem- 
leaves  is  often  not  apparent;  but  the  identity  of  the 
ealyx  and  bracts  is  usually  more  obvious.  In  Cereua  the 
transition  from  the  one  to  the  other  is  so  gradual  that  no 
one  can  uty  where  the  distinction  lies ;  and  in  numberless 
Ericas  the  resemblance  of  the  bracts  and  calyx  is  perfect. 
The  divisions  of  the  calyx  are  also  occasionally  gemmifer- 
ous. A  case  is  mentioned  by  Roper,  in  which  one  of  the 
sepals  Caltba  palustris  was  separated  from  the  rest,  and 
furnished  with  a  bud.  And  Du  Petit  Thouars  speaks  of  a 
specimen  of  Brassica  napus  on  which  branches  were  pro- 
duced within  the  calyx.  A  monster  of  Herreria  |Mrvinora 
has  been  seen  of  the  same  nature.  (Lindley,  ItUrodu^on 
to  Bolanif,  ed.  2,  p.  933.)  From  this  it  is  ai^arent  that  the 
divisiniis  of  the  calyx  are  not  only  not  distinguishable  from 
biacta,  but  tlMt  tnoe  is  often  a  strong  tendency  in  the 
limner  to  assume  the  ordinary  appearance  of  leaves.  There 
is  however  another  point  to  which  it  is  necessair  to  advert, 
in  order  to  complete  the  proof  of  the  identity  of  calyx  and 
leaves ;  this  is,  the  verticillate  arrangement  of  the  former. 
Leaves  we  either  opposite,  alternate,  or  whorled ;  and  these 
diSerencea  depend  wholly  upon  their  greater  or  less  degree 
of  ap|»i>ximation.  If  the  Iraves  of  a  plant  are  rightly  con- 
sidered, they  will  be  found  to  be  inserted  spirally  round  a 
common  axis ;  that  is  to  say,  a  line  drawn  from  the  base  of 
the  lower  leaf  to  that  of  the  one  above  it,  thence  continued 
to  the  next,  and  so  on,  would  have  a  spiral  direction.  When 
leaves  beeune  ai^wmimated  by  pairs,  the  spire  is  intenruDted, 
and  the  leaves  are  oppoaiM ;  let  the  interruption  be  a  little 
greater,  and  the  leaves  beeome  tenmte ;  and  if  the  intor- 
mption  be  very  considerably  what  is  called  a  whorl  is  pro- 
dooed,  in  which  several  leaves  are  placed  opposite  to  each 
otlier  round  a  common  axis,  as  in  Galium.  Now  a  whorl 
of  this  nature  is  exactly  of  the  nature  of  a  calyx,  only  it 
mrrounds  the  axis  of  the  plant,  instead  of  terminating  it. 
As  we  know  that  such  approximations  often  take  place  in 
the  stem  in  the  direct  line  of  growth,  where  the  propulsion 
of  the  matter  of  v^etation  exists  in  its  greatest  activity, 
there  is  no  diffloul^  in  comprehending  the  possibility  of 
such  an  wproximation  constantly  existing  at  the  end  of  the 
^stem  of  growth,  where  the  propulsion  of  the  matter  of 
vegetation  ceases.  But  the  calyx  and  more  inner  whorls  of 
the  fructification  do  not  always  retain  their  verticillate 
position ;  on  the  eontrary,  they  occasionally  sqmrate  ft^ 
•aeh  otbar  and  aiaame  the  same  position  with  regard  to  the 
axis  of  v^etation  as  is  naturally  proper  to  the  leavea.  This 
is  particuwrly  striking  in  a  very  common  permanent  mon- 
ster of  Lilium  album,  anown  in  the  gardens  by  the  name  of 
the  double  white  lily.  In  this  ^lant  the  whtde  vertieiUatiou 
of  the  parts  of  fructification  is  destroyed ;  the  axis  is  not 
ito|fped  by  a  pistil,  but  is  elongated  into  a  stem,  around 
which  the  white  katea  of  the  nlyx  are  alternately  imbri- 


oated ;  and  in  double  tnlii»  the  outer  whorl,  repreaenting 

the  calyx,  frequently  loses  its  verticillate  arrangement,  aim 
becomes  imbricated  like  the  leaves  of  a  stem.  The  same 
structure  also  occurs  in  the  double  white  Fritillaria  melei^ 
gris.  Hence  it  rannot  be  doubted  that  the  calyx  consists  of 
leaves  in  a  particular  state. 

The  corolla  forma  the  second  line  or  whorl  of  the  fructifi- 
cation. It  consists  of  several  divisions,  usually  not  green,  and 
always  alternate  with  those  of  the  calyx.  It  is  a  series  of 
leaves  arising  within  those  of  the  calyx,  from  which  it  is 
sometimes  indeed  very  easy  to  distinguish  it ;  but  from 
which  it  is  so  often  impossible  to  discriminate  it,  that  the 
difference  between  the  calyx  and  corolla  has  been  one 
of  the  most  debatable  subjects  in  botany.  No  limits 
can  be  found  in  Gerens;  the  same  &  true  of  Illicium,  and 
several  similar  plants.  In  all  Liliacees,  Orchidaces,  and 
Ziugiberacea,  the  only  distinction  that  can  be  drawn  be- 
tween the  calyx  and  corolla  is,  that  the  one  originates 
within  the  other;  they  are  alike  in  figure,  colour,  texture^ 
odour,  and  function.  Whatever  therefore  has  been  proved 
to  be  true  of  the  calyx  is  also  true  of  the  corolla.  There 
are  also  cases  in  which  the  petals  have  actually  reverted  to 
the  state  of  leaves.  In  a  Campanula  Rapunculus.  seen  by 
Roper,  the  corolla  had  become  five  green  leaves  like  those 
of  the  calyx ;  the  same  was  found  in  a  Verbascum  pyra- 
midatnm,  d^ribed  by  Du  Petit  Thouars;  proliferous 
flowers  of  Geum  and  Rosa,  in  which  the  petals  were  con- 
verted into  leaves,  are  adduced  by  LinnBsas. 

Hie  tlurd  «horl  or  series  of  fruetiflcation  is  occupied  by 
the  stamens.  Hiese  often  eonsist  of  a  single  row.  eqnu 
in  number  to  the  divinons  of  the  corolla,  with  whidi  tney 
are  in  that  case  alternate.  The  exceptions  to  this  in  flowers 
with  a  definite  number  of  stamens  are  not  numerous ;  and 
such  as  do  occur  are  to  be  oousidered  as  wanting  the  outer 
row  of  stamens,  and  developing  the  second  row  instead. 
Tbite  in  Primulacen,  in  which  the  stamens  are  opposite  to 
the  petals,  and  therefore  belonging  to  a  second  whorl,  the 
first  makes  its  appearance  in  »:fawenckia  in  the  form  of 
clavate  or  subulate  processes  arising  fit)m  the  sinuses  of 
the  limb.  These  and  similar  processes,  which  are  far 
from  uncommon  in  plants,  and  which  are  known  by 
various  names,  such  as  scales  of  the  orifice  of  the  coroU^ 
glands,  necta^,  cup,  ficc  are  in  most  cases  metam(^>hosed 
stamens.  In  Narcissus  the  cup  is  formed  of  three  stamens 
of  the  first  row,  become  petaloid  and  united  at  their  mar- 
gins; while  the  six  whicn  form  the  second  and  third  rows 
a  n  their  usual  state  and  within  the  tube.  Iliis  is  shown, 
fi  .  ly,  by  the  fiequent  divisions  of  this  cup  into  three  lobes, 
whicli  then  alternate  with  the  petals ;  secoudly,  by  a  dis- 
tinct tendency  in  double  Narcissi,  particularly  N.  poeti- 
cus,  to  produce  abortive  anthers  on  the  margin  of  the  lobes 
of  the  cup ;  and  thirdly,  by  the  genus  Brodisea  and  its  allies. 
In  that  genus  the  crown  of  the  original  species  consists  of 
three  petaloid  pieces,  not  united  into  a  cup.  as  in  Narcissus, 
but  wholly  separate  from  each  other:  in  Leucocoryne  ixi- 
oides  these  pieces  are  not  petaloid,  but  clavate ;  and  in  Leu- 
cocoryne odorata  the  species  have  the  same  figure  as  in  L. 
ixioidBS,  but  almost  constantly  hear  more  oi  less  perfect 
anthers.   That  the  anthoa  are  mere  alterations  of  the  mar- 

S*ns  of  petals,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  demonstrating.  In 
ymphsee  the  passage  from  the  one  to  the  other  may  be 
distinctly  traced.  In  double  roses  the  precise  nature  of  this 
metamorphosis  is  shown  in  a  very  instructive  way.  If  any 
double  rose  is  examined,  it  will  be  seen  that  those  petals 
which  are  next  the  stamens  contract  their  claw  into  the 
form  of  a  filament  and  a  distortion  of  the  upper  part,  or 
limb,  also  takes  place ;  the  two  sides  become  membranous, 
and  put  on  the  colour  and  texture  of  the  anther ;  and  some- 
times the  perfect  lobe  of  an  anther  will  be  found  on  one 
side  of  a  petal,  and  the  half-formed,  mis-shapen  rudiment 
of  another  on  the  opposite  side.  In  Aquilegia  vulraris  this 
transformation  is  still  more  curious,  but  equally  distinct : 
the  petals  of  that  plant  consist  of  a  lonjj  sessile  purple  bom 
(Hc  bag,  with  a  spreading  margin ;  while  the  stamens  con- 
sist of  a  slender  fihunent,  bearing  a  small  oblong,  two-celled, 
yellow  anther.  In  sin^e  and  regularly- formed  flowers  no- 
thing can  be  more  unlike  than  the  petals  and  stamens ;  but 
in  double  flowers  the  transition  is  complete;  the  petals, 
which  first  begin  to  change,  provide  themselves  with  slender 
ungues ;  the  next  contract  their  margin,  and  acquire  a  still 
longer  unguis ;  in  the  next  the  purple  manin  disappears 
entirely ;  two  yellow  lobes  like  the  odls  of^e  antha  lake 
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its  place,  and  the  horn,  diiainished  in  size,  no  longer  pro- 
ceea»  from  the  base,  as  In  the  genuine  petal,  but  from  the 
apex  of  the  now  filiform  unj^uis.  In  the  last  transition  the 
lobes  of  the  anther  are  more  fully  formed,  and  the  horn  \& 
almost  contracted  within  the  dimensions  of  the  connective, 
retaining  however  its  purple  colour :  the  next  stage  is  the 
per&ct  stamen.  The  conversion  of  stamens  into  green 
leaves  is  ht  more  uncommon :  this  indeed  terf  rtrely  oc- 
curs. It  vfts  seen  by  RSperin  the  Campanula  Rapuneulua 
already  rel^red  to;  and  Du  Petit  Thouars  fbundtbe  sta- 
mens of  Brasnea  napns  converted  into  branches  bearing 
vertieillate  leaves.  In  Plantago  major  and  Sieversia  mon- 
tana  permanent  instances  are  known  of  a  conversion  of  the 
stamens,  with  all  the  other  floral  organs,  into  leaves.  Thtis 
it  appears  that  the  stamens,  like  the  petals,  calyx,  and  brae- 
tee,  are  merely  modified  leaves. 

The  disk  is  so  frequently  absent,  and  is  of  SO  obscure  a 
nature,  that  few  morphologists  take  it  into  their  considera- 
tion. In  many  plants  it  consists  of  a  mere  annular  fleshy 
ring  encompassing  the  base  of  the  ovary ;  in  others  it  forms 
a  sort  of  cup.  in  which  the  ovaries  are  endued,  as  in  cer- 
tain PcBonies,  and  it  very  A^quently  makes  its  appearance 
in  the  form  of  hvpogynous  glands  ot  scales :  it  is  almost 
^ways  between  tlie  stamens  and  pistil.  That  it  is  not  an 
oi^an  of  a  distinct  nature  may  be  inferred  from  its  having 
no  existence  in  a  large  number  of  flowers ;  but  if  it  is  not  an 
organ  of  itself,  it  must  be  a  modification  of  something  else, 
and  in  that  view,  ft-om  its  situation,  it  would  be  refbrrible 
either  to  the  stamens  or  pistil.  It  has  go  little  connection 
with  the  latter,  from  which  it  always  separates  at  maturity, 
that  it  can  scarcely  belong  to  it  With  the  stamens  it  has 
a  stronger  relation:  it  consists  of  the  same  cellular  sub- 
stance as  the  connective  of  the  anthers,  is  very  often  of  the 
same  colour;  whenever  it  separates  intd  what  are  called 
hypwynous  glands  or  scales,  thrae  always  altmitte  with 
the  innermost  series  of  sumens.  In  the  Pceony  the  disk 
may  in  some  measure  be  compared  to  the  inner  row  of 
scales  which  exist  between  the  stamens  aud  pistil  of  the 
nearly-related  genus  Aquilegia.  Dunal  has  noticed  half 
Uie  disk  (Hf  a  Cistus  bearing  stamens ;  and  a  variety  of  in- 
stances may  be  adduced  of  an  insensible  gradation  ftom  the 
stamens  to  the  most  rudimentary  state  of  the  orean. 

The  fifth  and  last  series  of  the  fructification  is  the  pistil. 
The  simple  pistil,  that  of  the  pea  for  Instance,  consists  of  an 
ovary,  bearing  its  ovules  on  one  side  in  two  parallel  conti- 
guous rows,  and  at  its  upper  extremity  tapering  into  a  style, 
which  terminates  in  a  stigma.  If  this  organ  be  fUrther  ex- 
amined, it  will  be  found  that  thne  is  a  suture  mnniog  down 
each  edge  fmm  the  style  to  the  base;  It  will  be  also  seed 
that  the  ovules  are  attached  to  one  m  these  sutures,  and 
that  the  style  is  an  elongation  at  the  other:  fbr^er,  it  will 
be  perceived  that  the  two  sides  of  the  ovary  are  traversed 
by  veins  emanating  from  the  suture  that  terminates  in  the 
style,  and  that  these  veins  take  a  slightly  ascending  direc- 
tion towards  the  suture  which  bears  the  ovytes.  Now  if, 
when  the  pod  of  the  pea  is  half  grown,  it  be  laid  open 
through  the  latter  suture,  all  these  circumstances  will  at 
that  time  be  distinctly  visible;  and  if  it  then  be  compared 
with  one  of  the  leaHets  of  tbe  plant,  it  will  be  apparent  that 
the  suture  that  bears  ovules  answers  to  the  two  edges  of  the 
Jeaf,  the  suture  without  ovules  to  tbe  midrib,  and  the  style 
ti  the  mucro.  Hence  it  might,  without  fiirther  evidence, 
be  susjwcted  that  the  ovan  Is  an  altention  of  the  leaf ;  but 
if- Xhe  inquiry  be  carried  nirther  in  other  plants,  this  sus- 
jitiaa  becomes  converted  into  certainty.  In  the  first  place, 
the  suture  without  ovules,  which  has  been  said  to  be  the 
midrib,  is  always  external  with  respect  to  the  axis  of  ftiicti- 
fication,  as  would  be  the  case  with  the  midrib  of  a  leaf 
folded  up  and  terminating  the  fructification.  In  the  next 
j^ce,  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  find  the  pistil  con- 
verted either  into  petals  or  into  leaves.  Its  change  into 
petals  is  to  be  found  in  numerous  double  flowers,  as  for 
example  double  Narcissi,  Hibiscus  Rosa  sinensis,  wall- 
flowers, ranunculuses,  saxifTages,  and  others.  These  bow- 
ever  only  show  its  tendency  to  revert  to  petals  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  leaves.  The  eases  of  Its  reverting  to  oth« 
organs  ajre  much  more  itutruotiTe.  In  the  double  Ulex 
Europseus  the  ovary  is  extremely  like  one  of  the  sq;menlt 
of  the  calyx;  its  ovuliibrous  suture  is  not  closed;  in  the 
room  of  ovules  it  sometimes  bears  little  yellow  processes 
like  miniature  petals,  and  its  back  corresponds  to  what 
would  be  the  ba».  of  the  cdyx;  no  style  or  sterna  is  visU 


ble;  sometimes  two  of  these  metamorphosed  ovaries  are 
present :  in  that  case  the  sutures  which  should  bear  ovules 
are  opposite  to  each  other,  just  as  the  inflexed  margins  of 
two  opposite  leaves  would  be.  In  Kerria  Japonica,  which 
is  only  known  in  our  gardens  in  a  double  state,  the  ovaries 
are  uniformly  little  miniature  leaves,  with  serrated  margins 
corresponding  to  the  ovulifbrous  suture  of  tbe  ovary,  and 
an  elongated  point  representing  the  style;  their  Interior  it 
oeeupud  by  other  smaller  leaves.  Nothing  Is  more  com- 
mon among  roses  than  to  find  the  ovaries  converted  into 
perfect  leaves in  such  case*  the  margins  uniformly  occupy 
the  place  of  the  ovuUfbroUS  suture,  and  the  midrib  that  of 
the  sterile  suture.  But  the  mo^t  instructive  aud  satisfac- 
tory proof  of  the  pistil  being  merely  a  modified  leaf  is  to  be 
found  in  the  common  double  cherry  of  the  gardens.  In 
this  plant  the  place  of  the  ovary  is  usually  occupied  by  a 
leaf  altogether  similar  to  those  of  the  branches,  nut  much 
smaller:  it  is  folded  together;  its  margins  are  serrated, 
and,  in  consequence  of  the  fblding,  plarad  so  as  to  touch 
each  other;  and  they  occupy  the  pbee  of  the  ovutifbrous 
suture  of  a  real  pistiL  The  midrib  of  this  leaf  cortenmnds 
to  the  station  of  the  sterile  suture  of  the  ovary,  and  is  not 
only  lengthened  into  a  prooess  lepresenUng;  a  s^Ie,  but  is 
actually  terminated  by  a  stigma.  There  is  thus  a  greater 
identity  of  function  between  the  pistil  and  the  other  series 
of  the  fructification  than  would  at  first  appear  probable. 
The  pistil  is  seldom  indeed  found  converts  into  stamens  ; 
but  it  of\en  takes  upon  itself  the  form  of  petals,  as  has  beeti 
shown  above ;  and  althoueh  cases  are  very  rare  of  pistils 
bearine  pollen,  yet  several  instances  are  known  of  ovules 
being  borne  by  tbe  stamens.  Thit  occurs  cDntiaually  in 
Sempervivum  tectcurum. 

It  appears  then  that  there  is  not  only  a  continnom  nnln- 
temipted  passage  from  the  leaves  to  the  bracts,  frmn  bracts 
to  calyx,  from  calyx  to  condla,  fVom  corolla  to  stamens,  and 
fTom  stamens  to  pistil,  from  which  eireumstance  alone  the 
or^n  of  all  these  organs  might  have  been  referred  to  the 
leaves,  but  that  there  is  also  a  continual  tendency  on  the 
part  of  every  one  of  them  to  revert  to  the  fbrm  of  a  leaf. 

The  pistil  in  a  state  of  composition  diffbrs  much  in  ap- 
pesmnce  from  its  simple  fbrm.  At  section  78  of  Dt> 
Metamotphose  der  Pianzen  of  GBthe,  are  the  following 
remarkable  words:— 'Keeping  in  view  the  observations  that 
have  now  been  made,  there  will  be  no  dimcnlty  in  discover- 
ing the  leaf  in  the  seed -vessel,  notwithstanding  the  variable 
structure  of  that  part  and  its  peculiar  combinations.  Thus, 
the  pod  is  a  leaf  which  is  folded  up  and  grown  together  at 
its  edges,  and  the  capsule  consists  of  several  leaves  grown 
together ;  and  the  compound  fTuit  is  oomposed  of  several 
leaves  united  round  a  common  oeiltre,  their  sides  beine 
opened  so  as  to  fbrm  a  communieatbn  between  them,  ana 
their  edges  adhering  tt^ether.  This  is  obvious  ftam  cap- 
sules, which,  when  ripe,  split  asunder,  at  which  time  eat^ 
portion  ts  a  separate  pod.  It  is  also  shown  difTerent 
species  of  one  genus,  in  which  modifications  exist  of  the 
principle  on  which  their  fhiit  is  formed :  Ibr  instance,  tbe 
capsules  of  Nigella  orientalis  consist  of  pods  assembled 
round  a  centre,  and  partially  united ;  in  Nigella  damascena 
their  union  is  complete.* 

As  it  may  thus  be  proved  that  all  the  parts  of  a  flower 
are  merely  modified  leaves,  the  fbllowing  propositions  may 
be  stated  to  constitute  tbe  basis  of  morpbolt^y : — 

'  Every  flower,  with  its  pedunde  and  braeteda^  being  the 
development  of  a  floWer-bud,  and  flower-buds  being  alto- 
gether analc^us  to  leaf-budi^  it  follows  as  aooroUaty,  that 
every  flower,  with  its  peduncle  and  braeteols^  Is  a  meta- 
morphosed branch. 

'And  further,  the  flowers  being  abortive  branches,  what- 
ever the  laws  are  of  the  arrangement  of  branches  with  re- 
spect to  each  other,  the  same  will  be  tiie  laws  of  the  Birange- 
ment  of  flowers  with  respect  to  each  other. 

*  In  consequence  of  a  flower  and  its  peduncle  being  a 
branch  in  a  particular  stat^  the  rudimentary  or  metamor- 
phosed leaves  which  constitute  braoteie,  doral  envelopes,  and 
seXes,  are  subject  to  exactly  the  same  laws  of  aRaneement 
as  regularly  formed  leaves.'  (lindley's  Outtine  tff  theF&tt 
PrineipUt  of  Botany,  edit  S.) 

Thersfare  all  theories  of  stnietnn  inoonriitmit  with  these 
propositions  must  be  vicious. 

Ilie  reader  who  would  occupy  himself  flirtber  with  thia 
curious  subject,  may  consult  Martius's  edition  of  the 
<Btton»  d'Hittoire  NalmnUe  de  G6the,  Paris,  18S7; 
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Xiquel's  CommenUUio  de  Organonm  in  VegetaJnUbua 
Orte  et  Metamorphoti,  Lugo.  Bal^  1833;  and  Riiper'a 
Treatise  Ve  Orgamt  Piantarum. 

EngelmaQn  has  moreover  (iV  AnthUyti  Prodromm)  at- 
kmpled  to  classify  the  principal  aberraiioos  from  normal 
■tnieUmb  ancl  has  collected  a  tot;  eoQ«i4Miible  nuaboi  of 
ma  under  the  following  bwds 

I.  Retrograde  meUunorphoiis  {Sems9u»)i^  wheo  organs 
awmetbe  state  of  someof  t)ioM  onfbeoulsidoof  tbem,  u 
then  carpels  change  to  ttapuQi  or  petaU,  hypo^nous 
tcalei  to  stamens^  stanent  to  petal*  or  sepals,  sepaU  to 
«rdinary  leav^  irregular  structure  to  regulari  and  the  like. 
ft    2.  Foliaceous  matamorpbosis  iyir«teentia),  when  all  the 
parts  of  a  flower  assunie  more  or  leM  completely  the  state 
of  learea.    3.  Disunion  (Disjunctio),  when  the  parts  that 
usually  cohere  are  separated,  as  the  carpels  of  a  syncarpous 
piitillum.  the  filameotti  of  monadelpbous  stapaens,  the 
petals  of  a  monopetalQus  oorolUu  &c.   4.  Dislocation  (Apor- 
Auu):  in  this  case  the  whorls  of  the  flower  are  broken  up 
hj  the  extenvion  of  the  axis.   5.  Vlviparouaness  (Dto- 
fnyntj,  vbea  the  axis  14  not  only  elonpted,  but  eontinuei 
to  grow  and  fbrm  new  ps^ts,  aa  in  those  instances  where  one 
iower  grows  from  within  another.   And,  flnalty,  6,  Pro- 
liferousoeaB  (Bcbltuttuit},  when  buds  are  developed  in  the 
axils  of  the  Hqnl  organs,  so  as  to  convert  a  simple  flower 
into  a  mass  of  inflorescence.   A  very  considerable  Dumber 
of  instanoea  are  adduced  in  illusttatlon  of  these  divisions, 
and  the  work  will  he  found  highly  useful  as  a  collection  of 
curious  or  important  facts. 

UETAPHOR  (furofopo.  literally  *  a  transference'),  a 
figure  of  speech  which  renders  the  svlqect  of  discourse 
striking,  by  the  aid  of  expressions  primarily  referring  to.  other 
objeeta.  A  common  kind  of  metaphor  is  that  called  personi- 
ficmtion.  whore  inanimate  beings  are  replanted  as  endowed 
with  liffc  and  even  with  feeling,  reason,  &c.,  ^s  *  the  flel4s  do 
bn^h  and  sin^'— 'stern  winter.*  {f  this  kind  «f  metaphor 
spintualiees  the  coEporeal,  another  kind,,  on  the  contrary,  em- 
bodies the  spiritual  as  'the  star  <^ renown*— '  the  pinnacle 
of  honour,*  and  so  on.  A  third  aind  is  little  else  than  a 
shortened  simile,  two  objects  in  the  same  sphere  being 
brouj;ht  tt^ther,  only  on  account  of  their  resemblance.  To 
this  kind  b^ong  such  expressions  as '  the  silver  moon* — *  the 
golden  sun,*  &c.,  where  it  wiU  be  seen  at  enee  that  *  silver* 
and  *  moon.*  *  gold*  and  *  sun.'  are  connected  merely  on 
tocouut  of  their  obvious  similarity  of  colour  and  brightness. 
The  origto  of  the  first  two  kinds  of  metaphor  is  not  so  appar 
rent,  for  though  they  likewise  express  a  similanty,  yet  the 
similarity  of  a  series  of  bodily  objects  to  a  series  of  objects 
niexvlj  of  the  mind,  where  there  can  of  necessity  be  no  seo- 
•iUtt  teaemUancM^  i«  a  subject  for  psjobolajgical  invest^a- 
tioo.  The  wiUcation  of  certain  metaphoia,  in  all  languages 
and  among  all  people^  attracted  the  attention  of  Jean  Paul 
Richter,  who  remarked  that  *  no  natitui  called  error,  light, 
or  truth,  ^knaHs.*  If  we  attend  to  th^  state  (rf  langnagek 
ve  shall  find  that  a  great  part  of  the  commonest  discourse 
is  compoaed  of  n^taphon  of  the  second  kind,  and  that 
Dearly  all  words  expressing  mental  states,  operations,  and 
affeetiana  are  in  fiuit  metaphorical.  Thus  we  say  every  day 
*  a  man  of  extended  views  —*  a  man  of  good  capacitv,  acute 
judgment,*  &c^,  where  the  words  *  extenoed,'  *  views,  '  capa- 
tity,*  *  acute.'  evidently  belonged  originally  to  material  ob- 
jects, but  have  been  implied  to  things  immaterial  by  meta- 
pbac&.  The  drcumsiance  that  material  objeeis  are  more  apt- 
pBuenk.  that  Uaguagei  seems  primarily  to  have  them  for  ita 
aole  (Ajecta,  and  that  when  a  higher  degree  of  reflection 
brings  with  it  oilneota  belonging  to  the  mind  alone,  nothine 
is  Wk  bat  to  apply  in  a  new  sense  the  words  already  formetC 
is  tofficieot  to  explain  the  use  of  these  metaphors  generally. 
Bui  still  the  &ct  that  such  and  such  bodily  attributes  are 
imiraaally  predicated  of  such  and  such  spiritual  objects 
alone,  may  stUi  ftirnish  matter  Sx  oonsidantion  to  the 
curious  in  peychohwioal  speculation. 

USTAPHYSICS,  a  name  originallr  applied  to  those 
books  of  Aristotle  which  followed  nis '  Physics,'  and  which 
editcra  called  '  the  books  after  the  Physics*  (i^tri.  ri 
^mxaji  In  modem  times  the  word  has  been  variously 
^>plied,  and  seems  to  assume  quite  a  distinct  meaning  as 
employed  by  different  authns.  With  the  Gemuin^  met*- 
ftbaies  is  a  science  purely  speculative  which  soars  beyond 
ue  bounds  of  experience.  The  objects  <tf  this  science  are 
■mg^ffimiffl  idiema,  unattainable  1^  experience,  and  the 
difailty  of  defining  the  word  lies  in  the  ciroumstance  that 


the  very  knowledge  of  the  ideas  sought  requires  some  pro- 
ficiency in  the  study.  Hence  to  one  altogether  unacquainted 
with  speculative  philosophy  it  is  almost  impossible  to  ex- 
plain the  meaning  of  the  word  '  metaphysics'  as  used  in  this 
sense.  The  very  possibility  of  a  science  beyond  experience 
has  been  denied  by  a  great  number  of  philosophers,  and 
roao^  works  called  metaphysical  should  rather  he  term% 
inquiries  into  the  possibility  of  metaphyaies.  Thus  Kaut^ 
celebrated  work,  the  Oritik  der  reinen  Kemui^,  is  a  mere 
inquiry  into  the  possibility  of  a  theoretical  science  of  thinn 
beyond  experience,  which  terminates  with  a  denial  of  suen 
possibility,  and  hence  some  modern  philosophers  hare  con- 
eidered  Kant  as  no  metaphysician,  but  as  a  critic  of  the 
mental  facilities,  whose  labours  were  to  be  the  precursors  of 
a  new  sptem  of  speculation.  On  the  other  hand,  a  work 
like  Spinoza's  '  Ethics*  is  purely  metaphysical.  He  assumes 
the  possibility  of  his  science,  and,  proceeding  from  a  number 
of  axioms,  speculates  accordingly.  Those  who  deny  the  pos- 
sibility of  metaphysics  deny  evep  the  right  to  assume  any 
axioms  as  applicable  to  a  sphere  beyond  experience ;  and 
those  who  did  assume  them,  as  Spinoza,  Leibnitz,  and  Wolf, 
were  called  by  the  Kantians  di^matists,  in  opposition  to 
their  own  appellation  of  critics.  The  great  point  to  be  esta- 
blished prior  to  metaphysical  speculation  is  the  identity,  or 
at  least  the  necessary  concurrence,  of  thought  and  being. 
ThU  once  established,  speculative  inquiry  may  proceed,  as 
the  results  of  logical  investigation  must  in  such  a  case,  of 
course,  concur  with  the  nature  of  being  itself;  but  the 
sceptics  always  deny  the  right  of  assuming  such  identity 
or  concurrence,  while  on  the  other  hand  different  theories 
have  been  adopted  to  prove  them,  such  as  those  of  harmony 
between  body  and  spirit, — of  the  non-being  of  body  alto- 
^ther,  except  as  an  affectiou  of  spirit, — of  an  absolute 
identity  between  thought  and  being.  See.  It  may  be  as 
well  to  observe  that  the  critical  philosophy,  whiA  assumes 
nothing  but  the  *  I'  or '  ego.*  and  tne  laws  of  thought  ( Fichte 
deducing  even  the  latter  from  the  axiom,  *I  ami*),  has 
Descartes  for  its  author,  whoso  '  Cogito,  ergo  sum,'  lies  at 
the  basis  of  most  modern  systems.  [Obscartbs.] 

In  England,  the  word  metaphysics  is  usually  applied  to 
denote  the  philosophy  of  mind,  as  disUnguisbed  from  that 
of  matter.  This  science  treats  of  the  association  of  ideas, 
memory,  and  various  phenomena  of  mind ;  and  as  it  consists 
merely  in  collecting  ».cts  and  making  inductions  like  any 
other  experimental  science,  its  possibility  is  no  more  ques- 
tionable than  that  of  chemistry  or  electricity.  However, 
Locke's  '  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding,*  as  a  denial 
of  any  souroe  of  knowledge  other  than  experience^  may  be 
put  at  the  side  of  Kant'a  *  Gritik,'  as  containing  inquiries  of 
a  similar  nature,  though  the  results  be  different;  Berkeley's 
*  Idealism'  may  be  compared  with  the  *  Wisseiischaftslehre* 
of  Fichte,  and  the  common-sense  theory  of  Reid  wi^  the 
views  of  JacobL  The  philosophy  of  mind  as  an  experimental 
science  has  been  chietty  treated  by  the  modern  scotch  phi- 
losophers. 

METASTA'SIO,  PIBTRO.  was  born  at  Rome,  on  the 
6th  of  January,  1698.  His  fitther,  once  an  opulent  citizen 
of  Assisi,  afterwards  a  soldier,  then  an  amanuensis,  and 
finally  a  small  pastrycook  at  Rome,  was  enabled,  by  the 
profits  of  his  trade,  to  place  his  son  at  a  little  grammar- 
school,  where  he  soon  displayed  that  talent  for  poetry 
which  so  highly  distinguished  him  in  aAer-Ufe.  Before  he 
was  ten  years  old,  says  his  biographer.  Dr.  Bumey,  he 
could  make  verses  on  any  subject,  and  it  was  no  unusual 
swht  to  see  his  fiithw's  porch  surrounded  in  the  evening, 
after  school  hours,  by  groups  listening  to  the  poesy  of  a  child. 
During  one  of  these  tuneful  ftt^  the  celebrated  lawyer  and 
critic  Gravina  happened  to  pat^  by,  and  was  forcibly  struck 
by  the  extraordinary  talent  displayed  by  the  youthful  im- 
provvisatoro.  He  offered  the  young  poet  money,  which  was 
refused  in  a  manner  so  firm>  yet  so  polite,  that  Gravina's 
admiration  of  him  was  increased,  and  he  instantly  formed 
the  resolution  of  adopting  him.  The  father,  Felice  Tra 
passi,  wdlingly  consentei^  and  the  next  morning  Pietro 
was  consigned  to  the  care  of  his  patron,  who  changed  hL* 
name  to  Hetastasio  (Mcrdortunc,  muUUio,  a  changing),  a 
term  expressing  his  situation  by  adoption. 

Gravina  immediately  determined  to  educate  his  charge 
for  the  profession  of  the  law,  wishing  rather  that  he  should 
become  an  orator  than  a  poe^  welt  knowing  that  the  former 
profession  leads  to  fortune,  and  the  huter,  moet  commonly,'* 
to  empty  bme.  He  nevertheless  cauwd*him  to  stadv  to<* 
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•ntieDt  poets,  in  which  pursuit  hia  ardour  and  eucoess  were 
10  great,  that  at  the  early  age  of  fourteen  he  produced  Mb 
tragedy  Oiustino,  written  after  the  Greek  models.  His 
patron  now  not  only  allowed  but  encouraged  his  devotion 
to  the  muses;  and  when  Metastasio  bad  reached  bis 
«^hteentb  year»  Grarina  accompanied  him  to  Naples,  that 
he  might  meet  and  sing  with  the  most  eminent  tmprovri- 
satori  of  the  day.  He  became  a  universal  f^TOurite.  The 
harmony  of  bis  verse,  the  grace  and  dignity  of  his  elocu- 
tion, and  the  expressiveneu  of  his  countenance  were  the 
topics  of  all  oonversattons.  Still  he  continued  to  study  the 
law ;  and,  to  secure  an  opening  into  the  onl^  other  n»d  to 
preferment,  entered  into  a  minor  order  of  pnesthood. 

Within  two  years  after  hia  arrival  at  Naples,  his  patron 
died,  and  Hetastasio  mourned  his  loss  like  an  affectionate 
son.  By  Gravina's  will  he  became  sole  possessor  of  all  big 
iroperty.  consisting  of  1 5,000  crowns,  a  fine  library,  and  a 
ittfe  estate  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.   But  such  was  the 

Senerosity,  not  to  call  it  by  a  harsher  name,  of  the  poet's 
isposition,  that,  in  the  short  space  of  two  years,  all  that 
remained  to  bim  of  this  property  was  the  small  landed 
estate.  He  now  an^ied  to  the  law,  and  during  a  trhole 
year  was  moat  assiauons  in  his  studies  under  nglietti,  a 
mortal  enemy  to  die  muses.  But  at  the  end  of  that  time 
he  was  again  attracted  to  his  poetic  pursuits,  and  produced 
an  Epiikalamiwn,  at  the  request  of  the  Countess  of 
Althau,  who  likewise  prevailed  on  bim  to  write  the  drama 
Bndimione.  Under  the  patronage  of  the  viceroy  of  Naples, 
he  next  produced  GH  Orti  Es^ridi  iiha  Gardens  qf  the 
Herperi(^s),  and  then  Angelica,  the  plot  from  Ariosto. 
The  former  of  the  two  was  most  successful,  and  especially 
admired  by  Signora  Bulgarini,  better  known  as  the 
Romamna.  She  was  the  fUst  singer  of  her  day.  and  per^ 
formed  the  part  of  Vemu  in  the  fiivoured  opera.  Such 
were  her  admiration  and  esteem  fax  the  author,  tnat  she  per* 
suaded  him  to  renounce  the  law.  to  take  up  his  abode  under 
her  hnaband'i  roof;  and  to  dedicate  the  vhde  of  his 
enernes  uid  time  to  the  mnses  and  to  friendship.  Fe^le 
was  the  struggle  between  FagUetti  and  the  Somanina:  he 
aeeeded  to  the  tempting  propMl,  and  henoelbfward 

*  ApoUo  bemt  M&'am  Tbemia  hoUcnr.' 

His  Didone  Abbandonata  was  written  at  the  request  of 
his  female  ftiend,  to  whom,  it  has  been  surmised,  tne  poet 
is  indebted  for  some  of  the  finest  dramatic  incidents.  Such 
was  the  celebrity  of  this  drama,  that  it  was  set  by  all  the 
great  Italian  composers  of  that  period,  and  not  only  esta- 
blished the  authors  fiune,  but  brought  him  a  la^  pecuniary 
raeompense.  In  1727  he  aeoom^ied  the  Komanina  to 
Rome,  where  he  prc^ueed  lus  8eminmM(b,  JEsio,  Alet' 
mmdro  n«lP  IjuHe,  Catone  in  Utiea,  and  the  opera  so  well 
known  by  our  English  version  of  it,  Artattne.  But  praiae 
waa  nearly  the  whole  of  the  reward  he  reaped  from  his 
labours  in  the  pope's  dominions. 

In  the  year  1 729  Metastasio  received  an  invitation  from 
the  court  of  Vienna,  whither  be  repaired,  and  became  the 
successor  of  Apostolo  Zeno,  the  Imperial  laureate.  This 
appointment  was  rendered  more  gniify'mg  to  him,  as  it  was 
made  on  the  recommendation  of  Zeno  himself,  who  had 
long  etijoyed  the  office,  and  had  written  a  vast  number  of 
lyrical  dramas,  among  which  are  many  of  the  best  that  the 
Italian  Linkage  can  boast.  [Zeno.]  The  stipend  assigned 
to  Metastasio  was  considerable  fbr  that  time — 3000  florins 
was  iben  a  large  salary ;  and  other  advantages  were  added. 
This  came  rather  opportunely,  for'at  Rome  no  had  suffered 
much  from  the  slendemess  of  his  income,  and  waa  ofren 
indebted  to  his  friend  for  assistance.  To  her,  when  he 
left  Italy,  he  entrusted  his  aflairs,  and  deposited  with  her 
a  amaU  snm  for  the  temporary  support  of  his  father,  till  he 
could  make  an  arrangement  of  a  permanent  kind.  His 
reception  by  Charles  VI.  was  most  gratifying,  and  pro- 
mised everything  for  the  Aiture,  a  promise  not  disap- 
pointed. During  the  succeeding  three  years,  his  corre- 
spondence with  nis  '  inestimable  counsellor  and  friend' 
amounts  almost  to  an  autobiwraphy ;  but  in  1734  he  sus- 
tained an  irreparable  loss  by  ner  deeth,  who  to  the  last 
proved  the  sinoerity  of  her  attaohment  by  bequeathing  to 
nimi  after  the  decease  of  her  husband,  the  whole  of  her 
jwoperty,  amounting  to  2S,000  crowns.  Bfetastssio  however, 
guided  in  this  instance  as  he  was  in  every  other,  by  the 
t.  strictest  rules  of  iiononr,  declined  to  derive  any  advantage 
fron  the  will  lo  generonsly  made  in  hia  ftvour.  and  imme- 


diately transferred  to  the  husband  all  right  to  the  rever- 
sionary property.  What  may  have  been  the  nature  of  the 
connection  between  the  poet  and  Signora  Bulgarini  (or  the 
Romanina),  it  is  now  impossible  to  say.  From  Metastasio's 
letter  to  the  husband  on  the  death  of  bis  wife,  the  sorrow 
expressed  is  in  a  tone  of  candour  whkh  looks  as  if  tbere 
had  been  nothuig  to  ooneeal  or  di^iae.  He  saya. '  I  know 
not  how  to  begin  this  letter.  The  tidings  are  so  intolerable 
to  me  on  many  aoeountar  that  I  can  deviae  no  meana  to 
diminish  the  acuteneis  of  my  su&ringa ;  therefim  1  trust 
you  will  not  accuae  me  of  want  of  feuing  if  I  am  unable 
to  suggest  to  you  any  consolation  for  your  loss,  as  I  hare 
hitherto  been  totally  unequal  to  finiui^  any  for  myself.* 
At  what  age  the  lady  died  is  unknown,  but  as  she  was  first 
singer  at  Genoa  in  1712,  it  is  likely  that  she  was  much  the 
senior  of  her  friend. 

Metastasio's  mode  of  life,  from  his  first  settling  in  Vienna 
till  the  moment  of  his  death,  was  that  of  a  poet  and  man  of 
letters,  who  devoted  his  time  and  thoughts  to  the  muses,  to 
general  literature;  and  to  the  conversation  of  persons  more 
or  less  connected  with  his  pursuits.  In  1 733  ne  produced, 
among  other  pieoea,  VOUmpiade,  which  the  Italians  dis- 
tinguish as  il  dhrinot  and  his  very  popular  cansonetta.  La 
Libertd.  For  the  emperor's  birth-day  in  1734  he  wrote  the 
noble  opera,  so  well  known  in  eveir  part  of  Europe,  La 
Clemenza  di  Tito,  which  was  set  by  the  Imperial  composer, 
Caldara,  but  not  a  vestige  of  the  music  remains.  The  same 
drama  however  was  in  1790  chosen  by  Moiart,  whose  magic 
notes  have  assisted  in  bestowing  on  it  immortality.  It  is 
not  unworthy  of  remark,  that  though  all  the  poet*s  operas 
were  set  as  soon  as  written,  yet  not  even  a  single  piece  of 
the  original  music  is  now  known,  or,  we  believe,  to  be  found, 
except  perhaps  in  the  Imperial  library  of  Vienna. 

He  continued  supplying  the  court  with  lyric  dramas  and 
OTatorios,  and  also  employed  himself  in  the  production  of 
Tkriona  detached  {deoes  of  poetry,  till  the  year  1740,  when 
the  death  of  the  emperor  brought  «i  the  hmg  and  devastat- 
ing war  in  Germany,  and  tma  led  to  the  closing  of  the 
theatre,  for  which  he  bad  so  successftilly  laboured.  He 
now  employed  his  pen  in  translating  into  blank-verse  the 
At$  Poetica  of  Horace,  together  with  one  of  bis  Satires 
and  Epistles,  and  Juvenal's  third  Satire.  He  likewise  wrote 
notes  on  the  Greek  tragedians,  and  translated  a  portion  of 
Aristotle's  '  Poetic,'  adding  a  very  learned,'  luminous,  and 
ingenious  commentary,  which  appeared  in  print  after  his 
decease.  But  though  his  dramatic  labours  for  the  Imperial 
city  were  suspended,  he  produced  in  1744  AnUgono  for 
the  court  of  Dresden,  and  fyemmtm  in  the  same  year. 
His  health  however  upears  now  to  have  snffined  from  the 
anxieties  oocasioQed  by  the  long  war,  and  he  entertained 
serious  thoughts  of  hastening  ba»  to  Rome ;  but  the  return 
of  peace  operated  on  him  like  a  charm ;  it  removed  the 
nervous  disease  which  hod  bung  on  him,  it  restored  bis 
wonted  tranquillity,  and  in  1751  he  wrote  URe  Paxtore  for 
the  ladies  of  the  Imperial  court,  by  whom  it  Ints  pwformed, 
and  the  *  bold  sentiments  on  the  duty  of  sovereigns,  which 
he  ventured  to  put  into  the  mouth  of  one  of  characters,  do 
equal  honour,  Dr.Burney  remarks,  to  bis  Imperial  patrons, 
who  could  listen  to  them  with  pleasure,  and  to  the  laureate 
who  had  the  courage  to  preach  Uwm.'  His  last, drama  was 
U  Ruggiero,  performed  in  1771  at  Milan,  on  toe  marriage 
of  the  archduke  Ferdinand. 

Of  Metastasio's  seven  sacred  dramas,  or  oratorios,  La 
PaMstoMt  La  Morte  tTAbel,  and  Itaceo  are  best  known ; 
but  all  of  them,  Calsabigi  justly  observes,  am  as  perfect  as 
this  kind  of  composition  will  ulow.  Of  his  cantatas.  La 
Primavera,  La  Libertd,  and  La  Partenza  are  admired 
by  all  who  have  any  acquaintance  with  ItaUan  poetry.  Hia 
occasional  short  dramatic  pieces,  sonnets,  and  other  mtscel- 
lantes  are  too  numerous  to  be  mentioned  here ;  a  catalogue 
raiiormi  of  them  is  given  in  the  wcnrk  whence  we  have 
drawn  most  of  our  materials  for  the  foregoing  portion  ofthis 
article.   (Dr,  Bumey's  Memoirs  qf  Metattaiio.') 

One  of  the  occupations  of  the  poet  when  for  advanced  in 
years  was  the  preparing  corrected  copies  for  the  magnifi- 
cent editirai  of  nis  works  printed  at  Paris  in  17B0.  This 
may  he  considered  his  last  labour.  On  the  first  of  April. 
1782,  he  was  attacked  br  svmptoms  of  fever,  alarming  at 
his  and  on  the  12ui  he  expired.  His  remains  were 
deposited  in  the  ehurdi  of  St.  Michael  at  Vienna.  His 
property,  consisting  of  a  well  fUmished  bouse,  carriage,  &e., 
many  princely  presenta.  an  ample  library,  and  130,000 
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florins,  he  bequeathed  to  the  ion  of  hn'old  friend  Signer 
MartiDBtz,  whose  bouse  was  his  first  abode  in  C^ormaDy: 
^t£rom  this  sum  weretobe deducted  20,000  florins foreach 
•f  the  executor's  sisters,  and  3000  for  each  of  his  younger 
brotheiB. 

The  genius  of  Metastasio,  says  Artoaga,  *  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  goddess  CHiloris  of  the  Greeks,  who,  in  flying 
threogh  the  air,  scattered  rosea  wherever  she  vent*  He 
did  indeed  ornament  and  cast  a  fragrance  on  whatever  he 
touched.   His  reputation  soon  obscured  that  of  Apostolo 
ZflDO^  W.  Schlegel  observes,  because,  having  the  same 
object  in  Tiew,  he  showed  more  flexible  talent,  and  knew 
better  how  to  adapt  himself  to  the  viewa  and  means  of  the 
eonpoaer.  A  perfect  puritv  of  dution*  adds  As  same  acute 
critic,  a  grace  and  unafloyed  delicacy,  have  rendered  Metas- 
tasio, in  the  eyes  of  his  eounttymen,  a  olasiic  author,  the 
Racine  of  Italy.    He  has  above  all  a  ravishing  softness  in 
Us  venes  designed  for  music   Perhaps  no  poet  ever  pos- 
sessed in  the  same  degree  the  gift  of  compressing  in  a  short 
space  situations  so  pathetic,  so  touching.   It  is  said  of  him, 
by  Sebl^el,  that  in  order  not  to  endanger  bis  originality, 
be  carefully  abstained  from  reading  the  chefs-d'oeuvre  of 
the  French  stage.   However  this  may  be,  we  will  add.  that 
in  all  his  works  it  is  clear  that  he  was  no  imitator:  his  style, 
his  chasteness,  his  tenderness,  were  his  own.    In  deep 
tragedy  be  oonld  not  excel ;  be  had  not  the  power  to  wring 
the  heart ;  his  life  was  too  serene,  he  was  too  happy  in 
himself  to  imagine  scenes  of  bitter  anguish,  of  complicated 
misery ;  but  in  depicting  gentle  grief,  that  grief  which  does 
not  pass  the  confines  of  reason,  be  has  no  auperior.   He  has 
been  described  as,  par  excellence,  tho  poet  of  love,  but  his 
most  passionate  expressions  never  are  sullied  by  the  sl^htest 
breathing  of  indelicacy.   His  morality  is  uiumpeadtuuile,  is 
exemplary.    In  all  his  works  he  stands  high;  in  his  operas 
be  is  unrivalled. 
METATARSUS.  [Skeleton.] 
MJETELLl,  a  distinguished  fomuy  of  the  Cscilian  gene 
in  antient  Rome.   Those  most  worthy  of  notice  are — 

1.  Q.  Csecilius  MeteUusMacedonicus,  who  was  sent  when 
prator  (B.C.  1 48)  into  Macedonia  against  Andriscus,  who 
wetended  to  be  a  son  of  Perseus,  the  last  king  of  Mace- 
(Ionia,  and  who  had  excited  a  revolt  against  the  Romans. 
Li  this  war  Andriscus  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by 
Hetellns.  (liv.,  Epit.,  50 ;  Pans.,  vii.  13, 1 ;  Eutrop.,  iv. 
13.) 

In  B.C.  146,  Metellus  defeated  the  Aehteans  near  Thermo- 
pyls,  and  on  his  return  to  Rome  obtained  a  triumph  on  ac- 
sount  of  his  conquest  of  Macedonia.  (Liv..  Epit^  52.)  Me- 
tellus.  in  his  consulship,  b.c.  143,  was  sent  into  Spain  to 
oppose  Viriathus,  who  had  obtained  possession  of  the  whole 
of  Lositania,  and  had  defeated  successively  the  prstors  Ve- 
lilios  and  Plautius.  Metellus  remained  in  Spain  two  years, 
and  obtained  several  victories,  but  was  succeeded  in  the 
command,  bofore  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  by  Q.  Pompeius. 
(Uv.,  Epit^  52,  53  i  Val.  Max.,  iii.  2,  21;  viL  4,  5;  tx.  3, 
7 ;  Appian,  jner^  76 ;  Eutrop.,  iv.  16.) 

During  the  oensonhip  of  Metellus  and  Q.  Pompeius, 
ac.  131,  it  was  decreed  that  all  dtixena  should  be  obliged 
Id  many.  '  The  oration  which  Metellus  delivered  on  mis 
inbjeet  was  extant  in  the  time  of  Livy,  and  is  referred  to  by 
Suetonius  (Liv.,  Epit.,  59 ;  Suet.,  Octav.y  89.)  We  are  told 
bT  Ijvy  and  Pliny  that  when  Metellus  was  returning  one 
day  from  the  Campus  Martius,  he  was  seized  by  command 
dTC.  Attinius  Labeo,  a  tribune  of  the  plebs,  whom  he  had 
in  bis  censorship  expelled  from  the  senate,  and  dragged 
to  the  Tarpeian  rock;  and  that  it  was  with  the  greatest 
£fficu]^  that  bis  friends  were  enabled  to  preserve  his 
life  by  obtaining  another  tribune  to  put  his  veto  upon  the 
onlcr  of  Attiniua^  (Liv.,  ^)it^  59;  PUn.,  Hitt.  Nat., 
Til  45.) 

Ffiny  le&n  to  Metellus  as  an  extoaardinary  example  of 
kniian  happiness.  *  For  besides  the  poMesston  of  the 
highest  dignitiei^*  says  Hiny. '  and  having  obtained  a  sur- 
nme  ftom  the  conquest  of  Maoedoma,  he  was  carried  to  the 
fbneral  pQa  by  four  sons,  of  whom  one  had  been  pmtor, 
diree  had  been  consuls,  two  had  enjoyed  a  triumph,  and 
one  had  been  censor.*   {Biet.  Nai.,  vii.  45.) 

1  Quinttis  Cscilius  Metellus  Numidicus  derived  hi^ 
Utter  cognomen  or  surname  from  his  victories  in  Numidia/^ 
vfaither  he  was  sent  in  his  consulship,  b.c.  109,  in  order  to 
oppose  Jugurtha.  He  remained  in  Numidia,  b.c.  108,  as 
pfDconsul ;  but  in  the  beginning  of  the  following  vear  he 
■u  soperaeded  in  the  command  by  Mfvius,  who  had  for- 
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'  merly  been  his  l^aitu,  or  lieatenant-genetal.  On  bit 
turn  to  Rome,  Metullus  obtained  the  honour  of  a  triumph. 
(Sallust,  Bell.  Jugurth. ;  Veil.,  iL  U  J  Eutrop.,  iv.  27 ;  lIv., 

Bp.,  65.)  [JUOUBTBA.] 

Metellns  was  censor  b.c.  102.  He  took  an  active  part  m 
the  civil  commotions  of  his  time,  and  was  one  of  the  most 

Eowerful  supporters  of  the  aristocratical  party.  In  b.c.  100 
e  was  obliged  to  go  into  exile  in  consequence  of  opposing 
the  measures  of  the  tribune  Saturninus ;  but  on  the  execu- 
tion of  the  latter,  Metellus  was  recalled  from  exile  in  Uie 
followii^  ^lear.  [Marius.] 

3.  Q.  Cncilius  Metellus  Pius,  son  of  Numidicus,  belonged 
to  the  same  pcdiiical  party  as  hia  fiithei;and  suppOTted  Sulla 
in  his  contest  with  Muius.  Hetdlus  received  espeeUd 
marks  of  fiivour  from  Sulk,  and  was  consul  witii  Um,  &c. 
80.  In  B.G.  78  Metellus  was  sent  against  SertOTiut  in 
Spain,  where  he  appears  to  have  remained  till  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  war,  in  b.c.  72.  From  the  year  76  Pompey  was 
.  his  colleague  in  the  command ;  and  tbey  triumphed  toother 
at  the  end  of  the  war.  [Sbrtorids.]  (Veil.,  ii.  30 1  Eutrop., 
VL  5 ;  Flut.,  i\»np.)  Metellus  was  Pontifex  Ifaximns ;  and 
on  his  death,  b.c.  63.  in  the  consulship  of  Cieeroi  he  was 
succeeded  in  that  dignity  by  Julius  Csesar. 

METEMPSYCHO'SIS  (;urf/i^£x<^<^)>  derived  fiom  a 
Ghreck  word  signifying  the  passage  or  transmigration  of 
souls,  forms  a  part  of  the  philosophical  or  religious  belief 
of  many  nations.  The  Hindus  beliera  that  the  souls  of 
men  pau  after  death  into  different  bodies,  either  of  men  or 
animals,  unless  an  individual  has  lived  a  most  holy  uid  re- 
ligious  lifo ;  in  which  case  his  soul  is  abdorbed  into  the 
divine  essence.  'The  soul  passes  from  one  state  to  another 
invested  with  a  subtile  frame  consisting  of  elementary  par- 
ticles, the  seed  or  rudiment  of  a  grosser  body.  Departing 
ftom  that  which  it  occupied,  it  ascends  to  the  moon,  where, 
clothed  with  an  aqueous  form,  it  experiences  the  recom- 
pense of  its  works ;  and  whence  it  returns  to  occupy  a  new 
Dody  with  resulting  influence  of  its  former  deeds.  But  he 
who  has  attained  the  true  knowledge  of  God  does  not  pass 
through  the  same  stages  of  retreat,  but  proceeds  directly  to 
reunion  with  the  Supreme  Being,  with  which  he  is  identi- 
fied, as  a  river  at  its  confluence  with  the  sea  merges 
therein  alt<^ther.  His  vital  faculties  and  the  elements  of 
which  his  body  oonnsta  are  absorbed  com]detely  and  abiD- 
lutely;  both  name  and  form  cease;  and  ne  becomes  im- 
mortal  without  parts  or  members.* 

('  Extnuits  from  the  Brahmo'e&h^,  or  Aphorisms  on  the 
Vedanta  doctrine,  by  Bidarftyana,'  translated  by  Mr.  Cole- 
brooke,  in  Trant.  of  the  Roy.  As.  Soc,  vol.  ik) 

The  migration  of  souls  from  one  body  to  another  also 
formed,  as  is  well  known,  a  leading  feature  of  the  Pytha- 
gorean doctrine,  and  seems  also  to  have  been  maintained 
by  Pla^,  although  there  is  considerable  difficulty  in  ascer- 
taining the  opinions  of  Plato  on  this  subject  This  doctrine 
was  aUo  a  part  of  the  Ef|;y^tian  religious  system.  The 
Egyptians,  says  Herodotus  (li.  123),  are  the  first  who  be- 
lieved in  the  immortality  of  Uie  soul.  As  soon  as  the  body 
begins  to  decu',  the  soul  passes  ftom  one  animal  to  another ; 
and  when  it  has  passed  through  the  fiams  of  all  animals, 
terrestrial,  aquatic,  and  winged,  it  i^in  enters  a  human 
fbrm.  This  period  of  transmigration  is  completed  in  3000 
years.  Some  of  the  Greeks,  he  adds,  both  in  early  times 
and  more  recently,  have  maintained  this  docbine  and 
claimed  it  as  their  own;  and  though  he  oould  mention 
names,  be  declines  to  do  so. 

M£TEOROIX)GY,  in  its  extended  sense,  embraces  all 
physical  causes  which  affect  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  or 
are  affected  by  it.  Hence  it  is  connected  with  the  pheno- 
mena of  heat  and  cold,  dew,  rain,  hail  and  snow,  clouds, 
winds,  aurone  boreales,  haloes,  parhelia,  &c.  The  sense  in 
which  Aristotle  (HirfwpoXoyuco,  i)  uses  the  term  is  still 
more  extensive,  comprehending  in  addition  to  what  are  now 
cal^  meteors,  every  affection  (wMoc)  common  to  the  air 
and  water,  with  the  characters  of  the  diffbrent  parts^of  the 
earth,  and  their  aflbctions,  as  winds  and  earthquakes,  and 
everything  incident  to  such  kinds  of  motion. 

Our  first  inquiry  shall  be,  what  is  the  nature  and  what 
the  probable  extent  of  the  terrestrial  atmosphere?  Essen- 
tial as  it  is  both  to  animal  and  vegetable  life,  to  the  distri- 
bution of  heat,  and  to  various  modifications  of  light,  the 
knowledge  of  its  nature  and  composition  is  eminently  use- 
ful. The  air,  though  composed  of  several  elastic  fluids, 
obeys  the  same  laws  to  which  they  are  individually  sub- 
iect,namely.iti  elasticity  and  dewi^^atag^en,  — 
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are  proportional  to  the  preuure  which  it  sustainit  and  for 
•very  degree  of  the  centigrade  thermometer  uuder  a  given 
preuure  it  expands  4,  of  ita  volume  at  ttie  temperature 
xero.  Hence  if  its  density  be  represented  hy  t  and  its 
temperature  by  t  (in  centigrade  degrees),  its  elastic  force 
will  be  proportional  to  (1  +  «  0  •  '  (where  a  represents  the 
decimal  *00375)  as  well  as  the  pressure  sustained.  Lastly, 
the  pressure  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  vertical  column  of 
atmosphere,  having  the  portion  pressed  on  as  a  base,  and 
extenaing  upwards  to  its  extreme  limit 

Aceormng  to  Dalton's  views,  the  various  constituent 
raues  constituting  the  air  are  not  chemically  combined  by 
the  law  of  definite  proportions,  hut  only  mechanically  mixed, 
co-existing  in  the  same  space,  and  producing  by  the  sum  of 
their  inctepeodent  pressnres  the  elevation  of  the  mercury  in 
the  barometrio  tube:  an  ingenious  theory,  which  however 
appears  open  to  objections  from  the  known  laws  of  the 
ipeci&c  gravities  of  fluids. 

We  have  seen  that  heat  increases  the  elastic  power  of 
air,  and  hence  the  equilibrium  of  a  mass  of  air  unequally 
heated  is  constantly  disturbed-  The  currents  of  warm  and 
cold  air  change  places,  the  cold  air  moving  to  the  warm 
region,  and  thence,  when  warmed,  repeating  the  course  of 
the  previous  warm  air.  Thus  the  atmosphere  is  a  great 
agent  in  tending  to  equalise  the  mean  temperatures  of 
cUmates  in  various  latitudes.  Besides,  the  aerial  currents 
are  vehicles  for  the  transfer  of  clouds,  for  producing  elec- 
trical discharges,  for  clearing  away  mahria,  and  are  turned 
by  the  ingenuity  of  man  to  promote  his  industry  and  extend 
his  knowlei^  of  the  globe  which  he  inhabits. 

The  atmosphere,  considered  as  a  transparent  medium, 
has  also  great  effects  on  light  by  its  refractive  power,  and 
the  reflection  of  the  aqueous  masses  it  contains.  Hence 
arises  twil^ht,  which  miti^tes  tite  transition  of  day  to 
night,  uid  from  the  duration  of  which  it  is  «isy  for  the 
astronomer  to  compute  that  altitude  of  the  atmosphere  at 
which  it  ceases  to  act  seosibly  on  light,  either  from  its  total 
absence  or  extreme  tenuity.  This  altitude  is  from  forty  to 
fifty  miles  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Again,  br  the  refrac- 
tive power  of  the  atmosphere  distant  terrestriEU  objects  are 
elevated  to  the  view  when  the  spherical  curvature  of  the 
earth  would  otherwise  have  caused  their  concealment; 
various  optical  illusions,  as  the  mirage^  fttta  mo^ana,  &c., 
are  all  easily  explained  from  the  same  refractive  powei' 
under  poeuuar  drcumstancei  of  temperaturei  By  this 
medium  sound  is  conveyed  and  odoun  are  disseminated ;  the 
clouds  which  float  in  it  soften  the  direct  glare  of  the  solar 
b«uns,  and  its  aqueous  particles,  fluid  or  frozen,  produce 
the  b^utiful  phenomena  of  halos,  rainbows,  false  suns,  &c 
Its  greater  specific  gravity  elevates  the  balloon,  by  means  of 
which  the  nature  of  the  upper  strata  of  the  air  mav  be 
ascertained,  and  the  barometric  elevation  and  temperature 
<dMerved.  which  furnish  data  for  calculating  the  physical 
limits  of  the  atmosphere. 

With  regard  to  the  extent  of  the  atmosphere,  we  may 
consider  it  under  two  points  of  view:  first,  the  extreme 
limits  to  which  it  is  passible  for  it  to  extend,  considered 
mathematioally  as  a  mass  noting  xound  the  terrestrial  axis 
in  the  same  time;  secondly,  the  much  narrower  physical 
limit*  founded  on  ita  imtun  as  an  dastic  fluid,  and  having 
re(|ard  to  the  great  diminution  of  temperature  at  high 
altitudes. 

Any  particle  of  the  revolving  atmosphere  is.  acted  on  by 
two  fbrcee,"  namely,  gravity,  which  is  directed  nearly  to  the 
centre  of  the  earth,  and  the  centrifugal  force  produced  hy 
rotation,  which  is  directed  according  to  the  line  by  which 
that  point  ia  orlhoEraphically  projected  on  the  earth's  axis, 
and  tends  directly  from  that  axis.  The  former  force  varies 
inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance  from  the  earth's 
centre;  the  tatter,  directly  as  its  perpendicular  distance 
from  the  earth's  axis.  At  any  point  taken  in  the  extern^ 
sur&ce  of  the  atmosphere^  the  resultant  arising  from  both 
forces  must  be  normal  to  that  aur&oe,  in  order  that  its  form 
may  be  permanenL  At  the  tenmstrial  equator  the  ratio  of 
time  two  forces  is  known;  as  we  asoend  in  the  atmosphere 
along  an  equatorial  radius  jHDduced,  gravity  diminishes 
and  centrifrigal  force  tncreajies,  both  in  this  instance  being 
directly  opposite :  hence  it  is  easy  to  calculate  the  distance 
of  a  point  in  that  radius  where  tne  two  forces  are  exactly 
equal.  Beyond  that  point  the  centrifugal  force  predomi- 
nates, and  no  particle  there  situated  couU  remun  attached 
to  our  aLmospbere.  revolving  with  the  earth  both  in  its 
diurn4  and  orbital  motions. 


The  abovepomttherefbre  defines  tfaeextreme  limit  to  which 
it  is  potsibie  far  our  atmosphere  to  extend,  and  which  is  at 
a  distance  of  about  25,000  miles  fh>m  the  centre,  though  it 
by  no  means  follows  that  it  must  extend  so  hr.  Other 
data  would  be  necessary  to  give  the  actual  extent ;  for 
instance,  the  height  of  the  barometer  at  the  surfiice  of  the 
sea,  and  the  law  of  the  diminution  of  temperature  in  the 
upper  strata  of  the  air.  The  figure  of  the  extreme  surface 
can  however  be  determined  fVom  these  considerations,  which 
is  that  of  an  oblate  spheroid  flattened  at  the  poles,  and  in 
which  the  polar  axil  la  to  the  equatori^  in  fbe  ratio  of 
2  to  3. 

As  the  phenomenon  of  twiHght  indicates  an  extreme  de- 
gree of  rarefbction  in  the  atmosphere  at  an  inconsiderable 
altitude  above  the  earth's  sarfoc^  we  shall  now  consider 
some  of  the  physical  causes  which  demonstrate  that  the 
actual  limits  of  that  fluid  are  much  more  contracted  than 
the  extreme  possible  limits  given  above. 

Representing  by  p,  t,  and  f  respectively,  the  pressure, 
density,  and  temperature  of  the  air  at  the  surfkce  of  the 
earth,  and  hy  j/*  V,  and  C,  like  quantities  fbr  a  portion  of 
air  at  a  certain  elevation,  it  follows  fhim  the  general  laws 

pi   a  +  Bt')  S' 
of  gaseous  bodies  that  ^  =  ^^^T^jyjf  when  represenU 

the  ftaction  Now  the  pressure  measures  the  elastic  force 
of  the  aerial  particles :  tnis  elasticity  cannot  become  nega- 
tive, and  ceases  to  exist  when  p'  =  0,  which  may  happen 
either  becanse  (1  +  ^  =  0,  or  =  0.  This  last  supposi- 
tion wonld  bring  us  to  the  consideration  of  the  mathemati- 
cal limits  above  treated  on ;  the  forma,  to  the  physical  limits 
depending  on  the  decrease  of  temperature  at  high  altitudes . 
hence  the  air  ceases  to  be  an  elastic  fluid  when  1*= 


-  ^  =  3~  ~~  -'•''3  centigrade. 


Now  the  law  of  the 


decrement  of  heat  in  the  atmosphere  proceeds  in  a  pro- 
gression quicker  than  an  arithmetical,  and  as  the  plane  of 
perpetual  snow  is  at  a  comparatively  small  altitude  in  rli- 
mates  of  mean  temperature,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  from  100 
to  200  miles  altitude  would  be  sufficient  to  diminish  the 
temperature  to  the  above  number  of  266°  below  xero.  Even 
if  the  simple  law  psg(l  +fit)  i  was  not  strictly  rigorous 
at  sueh  low  temperatures  as  —  266"  centigrade,  still  a  di- 
minution of  temperature  for  a  given  density  would  pro- 
duce a  diminution  of  elasticity,  and  scarcely  interfbre  with 
the  general  conclusion  arrived  at  from  that  law. 

But  even  limits  thus  obtained  would,  in  all  probability,  be 
still  too  extensive,  for  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  elasticity 
should  be  totally  destroyed:  it  is  sufficient  that  the  repul- 
sive power  of  two  contiguous  particles  of  air  at  that  altitude 
shall  be  less  than  the  force  of  gravity,  and  if  these  two 
forces  are  equal,  it  will  be  the  extreme  extent  at  which  the 
air  can  remain  attached  to  the  globe,  leaving  out  of  con- 
sideration the  centrifugal  force,  which  at  that  altitude  is  in- 
considerable, and  which  would  itself  tend  to  remove  those 

E articles.   Hence  the  limits  become  still  more  contracted 
y  this  eonaideiation.  and  it  will  not  be  neoessarj  that 
the  temperature  should  be  as  low  as  -  266*. 

Some  nave  ima^ned  that  |danetary  atmospheres  are  due 
to  the  atttaction  of  the  masses  of  the  planets  on  a  rare  elas- 
tic fluid  disseminated  through  space,  but  this  supposition 
will  not  bear  investigation ;  for  putting  aude  the  considera- 
tion o(  the  extreme  cold  of  the  planetary  spaces,  this  hypo- 
thesis is  not  corroborated  by  the  dimensions  of  the  atmo- 
spheres of  the  sun  and  planets,  which  would  then  depend  on 
their  masses,  and  the  present  total  disappearance  of  tlu^ 
satellites  of  Jupiter  behind  their  primary  would  be  con- 
verted into  an  annular  appearance  round  his  body  at  the 
time  of  the  eclipse  of  a  satellite. 

We  have  seen  that  the  unequal  distribution  of  heat  in 
the  atmosphere  is  a  main  source  of  the  velocities  and  direc- 
tions of  winds,  and  consequently  <^  the  distribution  of 
climate ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  the  earth  itself,  having  its 
own  distribntion  of  heat,  reacts  on  tiie  atmosphm  and  pro- 
duces dew,  hoar-flrost,  &c.  In  like  manner  the  sea  and  the 
Polar  fields  of  ice  materially  aflbet  the  general  distribution 
rof  heat. 

The  general  causes  of  the  temperature  of  the  globe  arc 
the  proper  heat  of  the  earth  and  the  radiation  of  the  sun  ; 
their  effects  however  are  greatly  modified  by  various  local 
circumstances,  such  as-  the  vicinity  of  seas  or  mountains, 
and  the  radiating  po^,^^^^^  con- 
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ducting  powenof  the  strata  aubjacenl  to  the  particular  places, 
with  other  causes  lew  permanent. 

With  respect  to  the  proper  heat  of  the  earthy  we  obaem 
ID  any  latitude  that  at  a  depth  whi<^  is  small  eompared  vith 
the  radios  of  the  globe,  the  temperature  is  permanent 
throughout  the  year,  the  effects  of  solar  radiation  being  con- 
fined to  a  superficial  stratum  of  inconsiderable  thickness. 
This  fact  has  been  fully  established  by  long  continued  ob- 
serrations  in  the  cellars  of  the  Observatory  at  Paris,  and  by 
obserrations  in  the  mines  of  Cornwall,  in  Scotland  and 
oiher  countriesL  If  this  stratum  be  supposed  to  be  stripped 
oS,  the  internal  nucleus  may  be  considered  as  nearly  a 
spherical  mass,  arrived  at  a  permanent  state  of  tempera- 
ture in  each  part,  and  sulyeet  at  its  exteroal  surface  to  a 
given  distribmtioB  of  heat,  or  to  a  givmi  power  of  exterior 
coodnctibiUty.  lite  depth  at  vhicn  this  permanence  of 
temperature  oceura  is  different  in  diflerent  latitudes^ 
inasmuch  as^lhe  loiUr  aetioii  on  the  superior  stratum  is 
also  diSerent'on  account  of  the  greater  or  less  obliquity  of 
its  nya.  and  likewise  on  account  of  the  earth's  elliptic  an- 
nual motion.  Thus  we  have  the  following  observed  rela- 
tions between  the  permanent  temperatures,  and  tha  corre- 
sponding latitudes-— 

LaL  FennuwDt  tenvenbiTei 

Equator     .      .       0**         .      .  78^ 

"  -  .     nsr.i     .  ra^.se 

48*.  50  .  .  53*.fiO 
53*.  40  .  .  49*.  as 
70*  .       .  M*. 

The  analytioal  equation  for  the  propagation  of  heat  in 
solids  of  anj  form,  ii^ 

where  v  represents  the  temperature  at  a  point  of  whieb  the 
rectangnlar  ce-ordiDfttes  are     y,  z,  and  the  constant  K  de- 

Knds  on  the  interior  conductit^  power,  and  t  is  the  time, 
the  case  of  a  sphere  with  a  ndius  R,  we  may  place  the 
origin  eo-ordinates  at  the  emtn^  and  transforming  the 
abOTe  from  reetaagulM  to  polar  oo-ordinates  Cris*  r,  the  dis- 
tance ftom  tiM  centre,  9  the  ansle  formed  by  the  radius 
vector  wit^  an  Kds,  and  ^  the  indiaation  <tf  the  plane  of  9 
to  one  of  tlw  eo-Mdhiata  plaaes,  the  angles  necassarity  £s- 
appear  fitom  the  transftHnned  equation,  and)  it  beoomes 

dt  "  ^id^'^r'dr  f 
on  tfae  sopposition  that  the  exterior  permansnt  tempm- 
turw  were  uiufbrm ;  to  which  we  must  annex  tfae  foUowing 

equation  for  the  sufoeeb-^  +  A  (v  —  «)  =  0;  vbefs  •  re- 

pre^nta  tte  tamperatoieef  tbe  medhnn  in  eonCaetuMt  the 
gbb«,  and  A  the  index  tit  oKtarior  eondeotibiliky  of  Aa 
globe.  Bat  m  tfae  case  ef  tfae  earth  boUi  K  and  A  are  vbp 
rwble,  and  the  former  must  than  he  hraogbt  ondar  the  sign 
of  differentiation.  After  there  shall  have  been  a  greater 
nunAer  of  obsorotions  on  the  permanent  interior  tempera- 
tures of  the  earth,  the  above  equations  will  be  very  oseflil 
in  enabling  us  to  calculate  UM  temperatures  at  depths 
under  tbe  sorfaoe  great»  than  it  is  prob^le  man  can  evH 
penetrate,  and  they  will  assist  in  the  utplanstion  of  the  nu- 
merous pheiUNiMaa  which  itopend  on  the  internal  heat  of 
Tarioua  parts  of  the  globe,  as  volcanoea,  thermal  springs, 
&e.  Regafdmg  the  interior  parts  which  are  sufficiently 
remote  floia  tiw  sturfoos  as  in  a  state  of  permanent  tempo- 

rature,  we  should  have  =  0;  when  the  preoediug  equa- 
tions admit  of  easy  integration  on  the  supposition  that  K  is 
constant,  and  of  approximate  solutions  on  a  probable  form 
of  the  function  K  when  variable. 

With  respect  to  the  heat  of  the  external  stratum,  it  is 
principally  dependent  on  the  radiation  of  the  sun,  the  effect 
of  whifdi  a^mds  on  the  duration  and  the  obliquity  of  the 
solar  rays,  both  of  which  are  dependent  on  the  deeliDation 
of  the  sun  and  tbe  latitude  of  tbe  place.  Tbe  int^;ral  taken 
throughout  the  year  depends  therefore  solely  on  the  latitude : 
from  this  intc^al  the  calculated  mean  temperature  is  de- 
rived, but  ^Bfers  in  most  cases  flrom  the  observed  inasmuch 
as  the  propagation  of  heat  in  the  sea  and  in  tha  air  affects 
unequally  those  places  in  tfae  same  parallel  which  are  near 
to  or  distant  from  the  coasts,  and  the  unequal  quantity  of 
continent  in  the  northern  and  southern  faemiipoeces  pro* 
doces  a  similar  result  with  lespett  to  them. 


Tfae  direct  faeat  of  the  sun  being  unequally  distributed 
'  over  di&rent  parts  of  tfae  ^bs  is  the  primary  cause  of  tfae 
variation  of  clmuite ;  tfae  mket  of  its  rays  is  felt  to  a  consi- 
derable depth  in  the  sea,  hnt  its  diurnal  action  on  land  is 
sensible  only  for  a  few  inches  in  depth ;  the  annual  action 
however  extends  throughout  the  superior  stratum  of  vari- 
able temperature  above  mentioned.  The  mean  temperattue 
of  a  place  is  generally  estimated  by  taking  tbe  average  of 
tfae  diurual  temperatures  during  tbe  four  seasons  of  tfae 
year,  and  again  taking  the  average  of  tfaese  four  averages. . 

As  tfaere  is  a  great  variety  of  temperature  in  the  same 
parallel  of  latitu(k.we  cannot  have  a  formula  dependent 
only  on  this  element  to  express  tfae  beat  of  places  on  conti- 
nents, hut  in  the  sea  there  is  much  greater  uniformity  in 
this  respeot  The  first  approximate  formula  to  Ibat  effect 
whicfa  aesedTVes  the  name,  is  that  ^iven  by  Bjlayer.  tfae  cele- 
brated astronomer ;  thougfa  empinral,  it  is  found  to  possau 
eonsideraUe  exactness.  If  f  be  the  mean  temperature  in 
degrees  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  he  makes  f  =  64  —  52 
sin  *L,  where  L  is  the  latitude  of  tfae  place.  The  supposed 
facta  which  evidently  suggested  this  formula  were  the  equa- 
torial mean  temperature  of  84°,  which  is  now  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  too  faigfa  i  the  Polar  mean  temperature  of  32%  or 
the  freezing  point,  which,  from  tbe  recent  observations  of 
Panr,  Scocesby,  &c ,  is  now  known  to  be  far  too  great ;  and 
thirdly,  that  the  diminution  of  heat  from  the  equator  to  the 
poles  must  proceed  aceordine  to  some  even  power  of  the 
latitude  in  order  to  amount  to  tne  same  quantity  in  equal  lati- 
tudes nocth  and  south,  for  wfaicfa  reason  fae  chose  tbe  least  even 
positive  power  of  the  sine.  However,  since  the  quantity  of 
land  in  the  northern  hemisphere  is  abont  three  times  as 
^;reat  as  in  Uie  southern,  tfae  solar  heat  accumulates  more 
m  the  fcHiner,  and  in  the  latter  is  more  equable  between 
winter  and  summer.  Dr.  Brewster  has  substituted  for 
Mayer's  the  formula  (  =  81^*50  oos  which  bears  an  ex 
ceedingly  good  comparison  with  observations,  but  for  the 
reasons  above  ^iven  be  has  found  it  necessary  to  modify  it 
for  tbe  New  World.  Mr.  Atkinson  has  shown  that  the 
mean  of  the  errors  of  Mayer's  and  Brewster's  formulte  for 
ten  places  nearly  on  the  level  of  the  sea  are  respectively 

1°*73  and  — *12.  Tfae  temperatures  of  April  and  Oc- 
tober are  generally  nearly  tfae  mean  of  tfae  year,  wfaich  also 
is  found  to  vary  but  little  in'  a  oonsideralue  suecession  fdf 
years.  If  T  be  the  mean  temperature  at  an  idtitude  A  ui 
foet,  in  a  given  place  whore  t  is  the  temperature  of  the  sur- 
fiue,  to  express  T,  Hr.  Atkinson  has  proposed  the  formula 

T  s  f  p^grring  for  the  extreme  ntmospherie 

ooM  Uie  temperature  -  300°,  wfaich  is  probaUy  mtt  th« 
tniih. 

The  names  of  IsotheraU  Isooheiinal,  and  Isothermal  lines 
bava  been  girai  to  lines  passing  through  places  wfatefa 
faave  eqwd  mean  snnumr,  winter,  or  annual  temperatureit 
tfae  two  fenneT  having  oontrary  courier  and  tfae  tfaird  inter- 
mediate. Tfae  difference  of  latitude  between  plaoes  in  tbe 
New  snd  Old  Worlds,  on  tike  same  isothermal  hne,  is  eeiH 
siderabl^  as  appears  from  tbe  lUlowingtaUa'— • 

iMthMlMl 

uwor  ■ 

t  Near  Uleo,  Lapland,  .   07°   .  SO*E. 
33°   ^  and 

Table  Bay,  Labrador  .    54°   .    58*  W. 

Stockholm   .  .    60*  .    18*  S. 

and 

George's  Bsv,  New-  I  .qo  te- 

foundland       .       J  **  • 

Belgium      .       .       .    51*   .  2*E. 
50*   ;  and 

Boston,  TJ.a       .       .    424^  .    71*  W. 


I  AMI 

St. 


{Near Rome  . 
and 
Raleigfa.  N.  Carolina 


4S* 


36" 


7«4*W. 


or  we  may  average  according  to  latitude  tfaus : — 


LaUtndB. 

30° 
40' 
50° 
60* 


M««i  Tmnpmliin  of 
WMt  or  old  World. 

70-52 
63-14 


50-90 
40-6 


Mean  TmpontHM  o. 
EartoTNaw  World. 

66-92 

54*50 

37-94 


^:g,t,ze3byG'ffi^5gIe 
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The  mean  temperature  in  the  latitude  of  34"  in  different 
eontiaentfl,  and  at  plaoes  near  the  sea,  ii  found  to  vary  but 
little,  thus  :— 

PlmeM.  ContiMBta.    Litttndsi.  TempmtoM. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope         Africa      33°  61'       66°' 7 
FOrtJaekiun. N.Holland  Australia  33°63'  66°-9 
Ci^  vi  Buenos  Ayroa        America   34°  36'      67°-  5 
The  sea  varies  in  temperature  much  less  than  the  air ; 
the  region  of  varmest  water  extends  about  5^'*  on  each  side 
of  the  equator,  but  rather  farther  to  the  south  than  to  the 
north ;  mere  appear  to  be  two  points  of  greatest  cold  near 
the  North  pole,  attributable  to  the  different  propagation  of 
heatinthe  NewandOldWorlds  above  remarked.  Dr^Brow- 
ster  supposes  them  to  be  about  80°  of  lat^  and  situated  in 
95°  £.  and  100°  W.  Ions. ;  the  temperature  at  these  points 
appears  to  be  decidedly  below  zero  of  Fahrenheit 

The  iffoduetion  of  winds  in  the  atmosphere,  w«  have  al- 
'nady  stated,  is  mainly  attributable  to  the  unequal  distribu- 
tion of  heat  in  the  atmosphere.  The  attractive  action  of  the 
■an  and  moon  on  that  fluid,  though  producing  atmospheric 
tides,  which  have  been  recogoised  by  barometrical  olwerva- 
tiona,  could  only  produce  a  tropical  wind  with  a  velocity  oi 
4  miles  per  day,  which  would  be  evidently  inappreciable 
amongst  uie  numerous  disturbances  arising  from  tempera- 
ture ;  but  the  heating  action  of  the  sun  in  tropical  climates 
produces  soma  well-known  winds  in  the  following  manner. 

On  account  of  the  annual  accumulation  of  heat  from  the 
solar  rays  between  the  tropics,  two  currents  of  air  from  the 
north  and  south  rush  forward  to  occupy  the  place  of  the  ra- 
niSed  air  of  this  region.  Nov  since  toe  «arth  in  its  diurnal 
rotation  moves  firam  west  to  eas^  Iheaa  cnrrents  appear  to 
deflect  to  ^e  west  on  aocount  of  the  increased  velocity  of 
the  psrallels  of  latitude  near  the  eqnator,  which  have  greater 
radh  than  the  arctic  parallels,  the  apparent  exoess  of  motion 
tomrds  the  west  being  the  ezoess  of  the  space  described  in 
rotation  by  the  equinoctial  above  that  described  by  the  tro- 
l^cid  and  evMi  polar  circles ;  the  velocities  perpendicular  to 
the  equator,  being  nearly  equal  and  contrary,  produce  no 
sensible  wind,  but  those  parallel  to  it  produce  a  wind 
directly  west  and  enduring,  called  the  '  trade-wind.' with 
this  exception,  that  the  northern  hemisphere  being  the 
warmer,  the  resultant  is  a  faw  degrees  nortn  of  the  equator, 
crossing  the  Atlantic  from  Africa  to  Brazil,  and  the  Pacific 
from  Panama  to  the  Philippine  Isles,  and  the  Indian  seas 
ftom  Sumatra  to  Zanguebar.  But  when  the  oontinents 
atrstefa  int6  the  torrid  zone,  ^e  local  accumulation  of  heat 
iMtng  great,  two  oypwit»  pwiodieal  winds,  known  by  the 
name  of  momoom,  are  produced,  approaching  the  north 
tropic  in  summer,  and  the  south  in  ^nter,  ana  blowing  in 
Uie  Arabian  and  Indian  seas  DMth-west  from  April  to  Oc- 
tober, and  in  the  contrary  direction  during  the  rest  of  the 
year :  tfae  reverse  occurs  south  of  the  equator. 

Now  as  the  cold  air  rushes  into  the  tropical  r^ons,  expel- 
ling the  warm  air  of  that  locality  between  28°  on  each  side, 
the  latter  forms  a  countercurrent,  still  possessing  equatorial 
velocity,  and  prodaces  in  both  hemispheres  exceeding  the 
above  latitude  a  westerly  and  genial  breeze,  which  is  fblt 
during  three-quartert  of  the  year  from  Newfoundland  to 
the  west  of  England,  and  t^om  South  America  to  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  On  the  saiiM  prindple  the  easterly,  or 
rather  nonh-easterly  irinds  originate  in  the  polar  onirenta, 
and  are  piercingly  cold  in  general.  The  great  radiation  of 
arul  plains  produces  many  local  winds,  suon  as  the  sirocco 
from  Africa  to  Italy,  and  the  destructive  simoom  of  Arabia, 
&&,  but  they  do  not  depend  on  goneral  atmospheric  causes. 

The  meteors  so  iVequently  visible  in  summer  and  in  frosty 
weather  have  not  yet  received  a  satia&otory  eocplanation, 
that  moat  generally  received  being  the  existence  of  inflam- 
mable gases  in  the  atmosphere :  this  undoubtedly  is  the 
case  in  the  ignis/aiuw,  which,  as  the  writer  has  witnessed, 
will  change  the  direction  of  its  motion  by  the  slight  current 
of  air  produced  by  a  person  walking  towards  it ;  but  we  are 
not  yet  able  to  tyit  with  great  accuney  the  gaseoua  matters 
which  may  occupy  the  higher  regiona  of  the  atmospbere. 
The  asteroids  of  November,  so  well  described  by  Sir  Vf. 
Herschd,  have  in  all  probalulity  an  origin  independent  of 
the  atmosphere,  from  the  regularity  of  their  appearance 
about  the  18th  of  that  month,  nut  having  now  become  sub- 
jects of  euriosi^  and  very  general  observation,  we  may  hope 
ere  long  to  learn  something  more  precise  of  their  nature, 
and  to  take  another  opportunity  of^  noticing  them  more  at 
length. 

iuaung  Buliiiecta  eimnected  with  meteorology  which  are 


treated  in  separate  articles,  we  may  notice  Clovd,  Dbw. 

AeKOLITX,  AU,  BAR01UTSR,TBEiaHnnnB.HT«tOHBTEB, 

Mist,  8ce^  to  which  artidea  the  reader  is  refbired. 

METHODISM,  a  very  memorable  word  in  the  English 
vocabulary,  as  the  thing  signtfled  is  also  very  memorable  in 
the  history  of  the  Christian  church,  and  especially  of  that 
part  of  it  which  consists  of  inhabitants  of  the  British  Isles. 

The  people  of  England  have  been  described  by  foreign 
writers  as  being  beyond  all  other  nations  retwosiMimi, 
or  very  strongly  devoted  to  religious  thoughts  and  exercises. 
The  success  of  Christianity  on  its  introduction  into  this  island 
is  one  proof  of  it;  but  still  more  is  the  great  enoouragement 
given  to  tfae  religious  orders  and  the  multitude  of  churches 
which  were  erected  in  the  very  earliest  perioda.  A  fow  cen- 
turies later,  we  have  the  proof  which  is  afforded  by  the  great 
encouragement  which  the  different  orders  of  frian  received, 
who  were  a  species  of  Methodist  nreaebns  of  the  middle 
ages.  Again,  when  the  system  of  Christian  imtrueUon  and 
edification  as  settled  by  authority  was  in  complete  operation, 
there  were  for  ever  arising  large  and  powerf\il  bodies  of  people 
who  pressed  for  something  more  exciting,  greater  freedom, 
greater  hohness,  or  greater  labour  in  the  ministers,  each  dis- 
tinguished by  its  own  peculiarities,  but  all  exhibiting  that 
part  of  the  national  character  to  which  wj  have  adverted, 
the  being  rs/t^Tortmmt,  being  men  deeply  impressed  with 
the  important  truths  of  religion,  and  earnest  in  the  desire  lo 
please  Grod,  and  make  their  own  calling  and  election  sure. 

Each  century  seems  to  have  had  its  schism  arising  in  this 
national  characteristic.  In  the  fifteenth  there  were  the 
Lollards,  who  were  easily  put  down  by  the  Chnrch ;  in  the 
sixteenth,  the  GotptUers,  who,  having  the  court  with  them, 
btongfat  about  the  Reformation :  in  the  seventeenth,  the 
Pttntana,  who  were  for  a  ahort  time  trinmphant,  but  who 
were  finally  reduced  to  the  several  denominations  of  dis- 
senters still  existing,  the  Preibyierian,  the  Jnd^endent, 
the  Baptist,  and  the  Quakers.  In  the  eighteenth  century, 
when  not  only  the  Qiurch  hut  tfae  several  dissenting  bodies 
were  thought  by  many  to  have  lost  much  of  the  spirit  and 
fervour  of  religion,  there  arose  the  Methodists,  who.  being 
allowed  to  proceed  unmolested,  have  produced,  without  hav- 
ing attempted  to  overturn  the  Church,  no  small  change  in  it, 
in  modiiying  its  ministrations,  in  calling  back  ^tention  to 
the  supposed  doctrines  of  its  founders,  and  in  rousing  its 
ministers  to  more  strenuous  exertions. 

Methodimn  then  designates  the  gnat  English  schism  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  differing  little  In  essence  fVom  the 
Puritanism  of  the  century  before.  In  both  cases  it  was  the 
desire  of  services  of  a  more  exciting  character  than  were 
presented  by  ministers  such  as  then  were  the  ministera  of 
the  Christian  religion  in  England,  and  the  desire  of  a  greater 
admixture  of  doctrinal  matter  in  the  instruction  which  was 
delivered  from  the  pulpit.  EvangeHcaUtm  is  a  kind  of  form 
of  Methodism,  but  is  perhaps  sufficwntly  distii^iahed  from 
it  to  be  regarded  as  the  manifestation  of  the  extreme  of 
religious  feeling  in  the  nineteenth  century.  The  chief 
di&renoe  between  Puritanism  and  Methodism  lies  in  this : 
that  the  Puritans  had  within  their  body  a  much  larger  pro- 
portion of  pemns  of  rank  and  opnlence,  and  that  they  never 
contemplated  the  attainment  of  their  object  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  an  illiterate  mtnistiy.  In  the  Methodists  of  the  last 
century  were  found  not  many  great,  not  many  noble,  and 
the  instruments  of  the  propegatitm  of  Methodism  were,  with 
ver^  few  exceptions,  persona  taken  (h>m  the  lower  classes  of 
society,  men  without  learning  or  attainment,  and  supposed 
to  be  qualified  for  the  work  chiefly  by  possessing  qualities 
which  are  indeed  truly  valuable  in  a  Christiui  teacher,  zeal 
for  tfae  promotion  of  holiness  and  virtue,  and  a  fomiliarit)- 
with  the  letter  of  the  Word  of  God.  The  Huntingdon 
family,  in  tfae  fomale  portions  of  it,  took  it  under  their 
patronage,  and  tfaere  were  two  or  three  other  ladies  of  rank 
who  attached  themselves  to  tfae  Countesa  of  Huntingdon, 
and  encouraged  the  hibours  of  the  Methodist  preachers. 
But  it  was  not  till  the  present  century  that  Mewodiam,  if 
we  may  regard  it  as  identical  with  Evangeliealiim,  obtained 
the  countenance  of  many  peraoDS  high  in  rank.  This 
change  is  chiefly  to  be  attributed  to  two  persons,  the  late 
Mr.  Wilberforee  and  the  late  Mrs.  Hannah  More,  who  were 
Methodists  in  one  sense  of  the  term,  hut  not  in  the  other 
and  more  common  seme  of  it ;  that  is,  they  continued  in 
the  Church  pleading  ioK  greater  strictness  of  life  and  greater 
zeal  in  the  ministry,  more  energetic  preaching  of  what  they 

Ir^aided  the  distinguishing  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  and 
more  aiiidnoue  labour  ij^.^^^j;^ 
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HuDtingdon,  forming  sodetifls  and  placing  pastors  over 
them,  who  were  to  be  dissenters,  and  not  comprehended  in 
any  way  witbin  the  pale  of  the  Established  Church. 

It  is  interaBttng  to  observe  the  various  formi  in  which 
Methodism  ia  pnsented.  We  see  It  in  the  Qiuxcfa  of  Bi^ 
land  in  the  vbrnnettx  of  those  ministers  and  congregations 
wliieh  are  called  ETangelioal*  we  see  it  in  a  lai^e  body  of 
dinenters  now  calling  themselves  Independent  or  Ouigre- 
galicml;  and  we  see  it  more  strikingly  in  the  various  sects 
which  are  called  the  Methodist  sects,  and  wUch  are  in  fbct 
so  many  diiferent  classes  of  persons  who  collectively  are 
celled  Methodists.  There  are:—!,  the  Wesleyan  Metho> 
dista;  3,  the  Methodists  of  Lady  Huntingdon's  Connection; 
3.  the  Methodists  of  the  New  Connection ;  4,  the  Primitive 
Methodists ;  5,  the  Bible  Christians ;  6.  Protestant  Me- 
thodists; 7.  Association  Methodists;  8,  the  Ingbamites. 
There  is  also  a  la^e  bod:r  ot  persons,  diiefly  in  Wales, 
calling  themtelvei  CalTioigtie  Methodists,  who  are  not 
induded  in  what  is  called  Lady  Huntingdon's  Oonneotion. 

The  year  1789  is  considered- as  the  time  at  wfaioh  Me- 
thodism b^;un.  John  Wesley,  who  is  universally  oonsidered 
as  the  foui^er,  was  at  that  time  residing  at  (Hford,  being 
a  member  of  that  university.  A  brother,  whose  name  was 
Charles,  was  residing  at  Oxford  at  the  same  time,  and  there 
were  a  few  other  young  men  who,  like  them,  were  intended 
for  the  ministry  in  the  Church,  who  formed  a  little  associa- 
tion  for  their  common  spiritual  and  religious  improvement 
They  were  soon  remarked  for  a  greater  atrietnesa  of  life 
and  for  wearing  more  of  the  form  of  religion  than  was  then 
usual  at  Oxfi»a.  It  is  said  that  these  persons  very  soon 
got  the  name  of  Methodists,  arising  out  of  a  casual  observer* 
tion  of  a  member  of  Merton  College,  who  said,  *  Here's  a 
new  weet  itf  MeUiodists  sprung  up;*  hut  to  what  tai  of 
peraona  in  eedariaatieal  «  other  bistory  he  referred  is  not 
quite  settled.  The  name^  it  is  manifest,  is  avery  abnrd 
one. 

The  Weslejrs  were  sons  of  a  country  oleivyman  who  re- 
sided on  his  living  at  Epworth  in  Lincolnshire,  a  part  of 
the  kingdom  where  at  that  tiine  the  inhabitants  were  singu- 
larly rude  and  uninformed.  It  has  not  been  remarked  by 
the  writers  of  the  life  of  Wesley  that  his  father  was  educated 
for  the  ministry  among  the  dissentera,  but  conformed  to  the 
Church  early  in  life.  It  is  not  intended  in  this  article  to 
eiv«  a  biographical  notice  of  the  founder  of  Methodism. 
Tbia  viU  be  given  in  ittnoie  amironiate  place.  [Whlxt.] 
Under  the  word  WamtnxLn  will  ajao  be  found  a  notice  of 
George  Whitafleld,  an(rther  student  at  Oxford,  who  joined 
the  Weideya  in  1732,  and  who  had  a  large  share  with  them 
in  laying  the  foundation  of  Methodism.  It  may  suffice  for 
the  present  to  say  that  the  Wedeys  and  Whitefleld,  instead 
of  fallowing  the  usual  course  of  clergymen,  in  settling  down 
on  livings,  aftier  studying  in  the  university,  undertook  the 
wider  duty  of  rousing  their  countrymen  generally  to  a 
higher  tone  of  devotional  feeling,  and  to  a  regard  to  the 
doetrines  of  the  Church,  to  which  thue  was  then,  owing  in 
a  great  measure  to  the  writings  of  such  men  as  the  Latitu- 
dinarian  divines  originally,  and.  after  them,  of  Locke,  Addi- 
son, Burnet,  Hoadly,  Clarke,  Whiston,  Feirce,  and  others, 
a  growing  iodiflerence:  men  were  beginning  to  think  that 
^e  alt-in-all  in  Christianity  was  the  doing  iuitly,  loving 
mercy,  and  walking  humbly,  looking  for  thtU  blessed  hope 
and  glorious  appearing  of  our  Lord  and .  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,  when  every  man  should  receive  acoording  to  bis 
works.  Wedey  went  forth  proclaiming  that  he  oame  to  call 
men  back,  to  om  Chmk  <^  Bngbmd  prineipU»*  This  was 
his  lavourite  phrase,  as  appears  by  many  passages  in  his 

{'oumaLs,  and  this  object  (at  first,  at  least)  was  what  he 
timself  considered  the  chief  purpose  of  his  mission.  What 
he  meant  was  original  sin,  r^eneration,  the  atonement  by 
the  blood  of  Christ,  the  influence  of  ^e  Spirit,  justification 
by  fiutb,  freedom  of  the  will,  accountability,  and  etwnal 
Rward  or  suffering;  Whitefleld  added  to  these  the  eternal 
deereea,  the  eztiUBe  doctrines  of  Calvinism. 

The  oinect  of  neither  of  thnn  was  to  be  founders  of 
■eets  oat  <»  the  Chuich,  but  to  produee  a  change  within  the 
Chnieh.  It  was  soon  however  maniftat  that  their  end 
eonld  not  be  attained  by  remaining,  even  outwardly,  con- 
formable to  tbe  rules  of  the  Church  in  regard  to  its  minis- 
tera.  Tbe  doors  of  the  pari^  churches  were  soon  closed 
aeainst  them,  and  the  meeting-bouses  of  tbe  dissenters  were 
^Med  likewise.  They  then  preached  wherever  a  congrega^ 
tion  could  be  gathored  together,  in  rooms  or  in  tbe  open  air, 
and  imaching  with  the  zeal  and  ene^  of  Apostles,  it  was 


in  vain,  with  a  population  like  the  English,  to  attempt  to 
prevent  tbem  from  making  a  deep  impression.  Such  energy 
of  preaching  had  not  been  witnessed  since  the  time  of  the 
old  Purttans.  The  effoet  indeed  may  be  deaoribed  as  mar- 
velleus.  The  cry, '  What  shall  I  do  to  be  saved?'  was 
heard  from  many  voices  wherever  they  bad  an  audience ; 
sometimes  this  cry  was  accompanied  by  dreadflil  diriakings 
and  fointings.  The  accounts  given  by  friends  and  enemies 
are  in  respect  of  this  the  same.  Many  well-meaning  oersons 
regarded  it  only  as  a  mischievous  enthusiasm.  By  tne  jno* 
&ne  the  preachers  were  not  unfrequently  assaulted,  and 
their  lives  placed  in  jeopardy.  But  many  were  soon  found 
ready  to  assist  tbem  in  their  work,  either  by  ftmning  into 
societies  persons  convinced  by  Uiem,  and  erecting  cnapels 
tot  their  assembling  together,  or  by  taking  upon  themselvra 
the  ofilce  of  preacher,  and  following  in  the  track  which 
their  masters  had  trod.  There  were  at  tbe  same  time  a 
few  persons  who  were  ministers  in  the  Church,  and  who  did 
not  leave  the  parishes  in  which  they  were  settled,  who 
seconded  the  !aboius  of  these  men.  8  uoh  were  Fletcher, 
Sellon,  Perronett,  Dickinson,  Venn,  Grimahaw,  and  others. 

Whitefleld  died  early,  worn  out  by  bis  extraordinary 
exertion.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  Calvinistio  section  of 
Methodists.  But  the  life  of  Wesley  was  prolonged  to  bis 
eighty-seventh  year ;  and  when  he  dwd,  which  was  in  March, 
1791,  he  had  been  sixty-flve  years  in  tbe  ministry,  ^id 
fifty-two  years  an  itinerant  preacher ;  he  Uved  also  to  see 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  about  three  hundred  itinerant 
preachers  and  a  thousand  of  what  are  called  local  preachers 
'  raised  up  from  the  midst  of  his  own  people,'  and  eighty 
thousand  persons  in  the  societies  uiuler  his  care. 

Snob  was  the  state  of  this  one  prineipal  Inwieh  of  Me- 
thodism at  the  time  of  Wesley'k  deoease.  Some  thought 
that  as  it  had  grown  wi&  him,  it  would  die  with  him ;  but 
they  were  mistakoL  He  had  provided  (as  far  as  human 
means  go)  for  its  perpetuity  by  binding  up  his  memb«rs  in 
a  church,  with  a  frame  and  constitution  as  strong  as  eould 
be  given  to  it  by  subordination,  authority,  rules,  common 
interest,  and  the  bond  of  common  property.  Thoroughly 
regardless  of  accumulating  peraonal  wealth,  the  contribu- 
tions of  tbe  members  of  bis  societies,  which  had  long  fer 
exceeded  tbe  expenses,  enabled  him  to  transfer  to  tbe  body 
of  preachers,  in  whom,  as  in  an  assembly  of  presbyters,  he 
vested  it,  whatever  interest  he  bad  in  a  multitude  of  chapels 
in  every  part  of  England,  and  a  lai^  surplus  fond ;  and 
this  proper^,  it  is  understood,  has  gone  on  year  by  year 
oonstanuy  increasing,  uotwiAstanding  the  vest  raernons 
wbidi  have  been  m^e  in  the  erection  of  ch^ls,  sdio^ 
and  other  buildings,  the  support  of  an  additional  number 
of  preaobers,  and  in  missioiiary  exertions  amrag  the  people 
not  yet  Chrirtianized. 

It  was  in  the  year  1740  that  the  first  Methodist  society 
was  formed.  It  met  at  a  chapel  in  Moorfielda.  and  it  was 
in  1743  that  the  rules,  which  still  continue  in  force,  were 
drawn  up  ton  this  and  other  societies,  especially  those  of 
Bristol  and  Kingswood.  the  part  of  the  kingdom  in  which, 
at  the  beginning  of  his  ministry.  Wesley  had  chiefly  laboured 
These  rules  set  forth,  that  theMethomsts  we  a  peoide  who, 
in  addition  to  tbe  form  of  Qiristisnity.  seek  the  {rawer  of 
godliness,  and  manifest  it  Iqr  good  wwks:  the  societiea  are 
united,  thii  by  oounsd,  exhortation,  and  prayer,  they  may 
assist  each  otber  in  the  great  work  <^  religion. 

We  have  next  to  describe  tbe  constitution  of  these  so- 
cieties and  of  tbe  genml  union  of  them,  forming  the  hig^ 
important  dass  (Mr  Cbristiaiis  called  the  Wesl^aa  Metho- 
dists. 

These  societiea  are  divided  into  Glasses  of  ten.  twenty,  or 
more  persons,  and  he  that  is  supposed  the  best  qualified  by 
mental  and  reUgious  excellent,  is  appointed  the  leader. 
His  du^  ia  to  see  his  members  weekly,  to  receive  the  volun- 
tary contributions  of  his  clsss.  and  to  take  the  amount  to 
wliat  is  termed  tbe '  leader's  meeting,*  that  is,  the  stated 
meetings  ti  sll  tbe  leaders  and  tbe  socie^  stewards  in  a 
oBrtain  locality,  where  the  socie^  of  tlie  {daoe  is  repre 
aented,  and  its  aibin  transacted.  The  sooie^  stewards  uke 
the  monies  flcom  die  leaders,  pay  tiie  ministMrs  their  weakly 
stipend,  and  take  the  suiplus  to  the  circuit  stewards  at  the 

S|uarterly  meeting.  In  the  leaders*  meetings  are  stewards 
or  the  poor  also,  who  at  the  direction  of  the  meeting  give 
to  the  leaders,  for  their  poorer  members,  whatever  Ain&  may 
be  furnished  by  any  society  and  congregation  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

A  number  of  these  united  K>9^e^ jyWg«nWP4fW 
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«ral  town  or  large  chapd  is  known  as  a  drcuit.  The  viUageg 
or  chapels  in  the  vicinity  of  the  centre  are  r^ularly  visited 
hj  the  ministers  at  stated  times  for  the  purpose  of  conduct- 
ing worship,  and  the  discharge  of  other  pastoral  duties.  In 
the  wigin  of  Methodism  these  circuiu  included  not  merely 
one  county,  hut  sometimes  parts  of  several  ,*  but  now',  owing 
to  the  spread  of  M^hodisijii  the  circuits  are  limited  to  a  dia- 
meter of  twenty,  tea,  and  in  some  cases  of  fwer  miles.  The 
societies  and  congreg^tiona  in  these  circuits  are  committed  to 
the  care  of  the  ministers  yearly  ^pointed  by  the  Conference ; 
and  more  especially  to  one  who  is  termed  the  superintendant ; 
generally,  wlien  comnared  with,  his  fellow-ounisters  in  the 
same  circuit,  he  is  of  me  bugeit  standine  ia  the  connection, 
but  not  always  so^  as  the  Confennoe  claims  the  tight  of 
appointing  to  this  office  the  person  whom  it  judges  the  most 
proper.  To  the  superintendant  principally  the  direction  of 
the  other  ministers  is  committed,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
local  preachers  also,  who  are  men  in  business  and  only  occa- 
sional preachers;  and  in  addition  to  the  above,  the  super- 
intendant has  the  care  of  the  leaders,  stewards,  and,  in  one 
sentencOi  the  whole  circuit :  he  is  accountable  to  the  Con- 
ference for  the  use  of  the  power  conimitted  to  him. 

About  the  termination  of  every  quarter,  the  ministers, 
circuit- stewards  (wha  are  two  principal  members  ia  the 
circuit,  nominated  yearly  by  the  superintendant  and  chosen 
by  the  quarterly  meeting),  society-stiewards  finm  every  sepa- 
rate society  in  the  cirouitk  and  other  leading  friends  meet, 
for  the  porpoM  oi  raceLving  the  respective  accounts  of  the 
separata  uoietieSk  and  the  halafices,  if  any,  &om  the  sooiefey- 
Btewardfl*  out  o£  which  the  cucuit-atBfrards  pay  the  quarterly 
stipends  of  the  pteaduis,  balance- all  the  aooountB  of  the 
circuit,  and  determine  everything  within  the  province  of 
the  quarterly  meeting,  according  to  the  Statutory  Laws  of 
Methodism,  which  are  found  in  the  '  Minutes  of  Confei>- 
ences.* 

A  numbeiG  of  these  circuits,  as  for  example  the  collective 
number  in  any  county,  are  united  and  known  as  a  district 
The  Conference  appoints  one  of  the  ministers  therein,  by 
ballot,  as  the  chairman ;  to  whose  oare  its  Methodistioal  direc- 
tion is  chiefly  committed.  In  the  month  of  Septemlm  in 
every  year  the  superinteudants  of  the  circuUs  in  Lhe  district, 
and  the  circuit-atewn^  of  every  oircuitt  ace  oalled  togetlier 
in  soma  central  ox  oonvenient  to«n»  to  amnga  proapeotivel} 
the  flnaneial  afihira  (rf  every  oieouit  therein,  fiir  the  coming 
Methodiatio  year ;  that  i»  to  say,  the  probable  amount  that 
the  oonnectional  cdleotiont  will  be  able  to  allow  to  every 
needy  oironi^  so  that  means  may  be  takm  to  supply  Skom 
its  own  xeaouroes  whatever  may  be  deficient 

In  the  month  of  May.  the  districti  as  above,  is  again 
assembled;  the  ministers  alone  the  first  day,  to  examine 
the  moral  uharacter,  Methodistioal  orthodoxy,  and  obediraoe 
of  every  minister  therein ;  afterwards,  in  the  presence  of 
the  circuit-stewards,  they  wind  up  the  financial  affliire  of  the 
circuit  for  the  Methodistic  year,  which  in  May  has  nearly 
expired.  The  result  is  carefully  recorded  in  minutes  which 
are  authorit^vely  required  from  every  ohairman  of  every! 
distctot-meeting  at  the  next  Conferenee. 

At  tha  May  diatriet-maetinft,  whm  the  cinui^itawatdB 
have  taken  ueir  dqnitur^  one  of  ita  minutere  ia  chosen 
by  ballot,  as  its  general  representative  at  the  coming  Con- 
ference. Then  the  meeting  determines  how  many  additional 
ministers  belonging  to  the  distriotshall  be  allowed  to  pooeed 
to  the  Conference.  The  Confieranoe^  stoiotly  and  truly,  con- 
sists only,  of  one  hundred  preachers,  whose  names  are  in  the 
deed  that  gives  it  a  legal  existence  but<  all  the  preachers 
allowed  to  go  from  the  respective  districts  are  suffered  to  sit 
therein,  and  vote  as  int^al  parts  thereof.  At  the  assem- 
bling of  the  Con&reooe^  one  of  its  first  acts  is  the  choosing 
by  ballot  the  president  and  seoretarf,  who  must  be  of  the 
hundred,  the  lagal  Confarenoe^  Toe  biuinass  which  fol- 
lows oonprisai  the  supplyiog  of  the  plaoes  of  those- who  by 
death,  &a,  have  been  nmond*  by  tba  hundred,  partly  1^ 
balloi  and  partly  hf  neiainatioa;  the  eoEaminatien  of  the 
ehanioter  of  every  nuniiter  as  to  hia  moral -condnot,  Metbo- 
distieal  orUiodoxy,  &&;  the  racamination  of  the  minutes  of 
tile  several  distriets  ;  the  apnointments  of  the  ministers  for 
the  oominz  ^ear.  Vurthcf » tney  legislate  for  and  determine 
the  muUiurious  ooneams  of  the  conneotion. 

In  Methodism,  the  members  are  divided  into  two  great 
classes,  the  ministers  and  the  people ;  and  each,  if  accused, 
is  tried  at  its  separate  tribunal,  and  by  its  own  peers.  The 
members  are  tried  by  the  leaders*  meetin;; ;  and  tne  minist«s 
DytlieiBinist«soikly,Btadistzict-meeting.  Ifeitberthemem- . 


bars  or  ministers  aie  dissakisfted  with  the  demiioa  of  their  ra- 
Hiective  judicatories,  they  may  appeal  to  the  Conference 
the  highest  court  of  Methodism. 

Methodism  furnishes  its  mioistera  from  the  mamban,  who 
first  are  known  as  local  preachers,  and  then  Bonunated  at 
Uie  March  quarterly  meeting  as  persons  proper  to  be  recom- 
mended'fbr  examination  at  the  coming  May  district-meeting 
by  the  manisters  ^ne.  If  the  cbueckes  in  the  ciiouit,  by  their 
representatives  at  the  quattwly  meeting,  recommend  the 
person  nominated,  he  appeajs  before  the  distriet-meeting 
and  undergoes  an  exanuBation  as  to  his  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  Christianity,  his  Methodistic  orthodoxy,  and 
attaahnent  to  its  disci^iine.  If  approved  and  leoonineoded 
by  the  distriet-meeting,  bis  name  is  brouglrt  htSm  the  next 
umferenoB.  If  alL  inquiries  here  are  saiiBftKrtoriljf  mat,  he 
is  either  immediately  em^oyed  as  a  pcobaUoner,  in  which 
state  ke  must  continue  fi>r  four  yaus,  b^re  be  can  be  ad- 
mitted into  full  conoeotion,  that  ia,  be  ordained  and  per- 
mitted to  administer  the  sacraments,  or  he  may  be  placed 
on  the  list  of  reserve,  and  if  approved,  when  again  examined 
by  the  preachers  in  the  London  disbictt  he  will  be  admitted 
to  the  Theologioat  Institution,  and  by  training  Sox  aome  two 
or  thpoe  years,  be  prepared  for  his  work. 

The  doctrinal  test  of  the  KSwthodists  is  found  in  certain 
volumes  of  Mr.  Wesley's  Sermons,  and  his  notes  on  the 
New  Testament  Among  the  most  prominent  of  these 
doctrines,  next  to  Uie  being  of  God,  his  perfbetions,  and 
worship,  are— original  sin,  monil  impotency,  the  sufficiency 
of  naoe,  the  atonement^  general  rraemption,  justification 
by  ntith,  the  witness  andworicof  the  Spuit,entixe  regenera- 
tion, good  mxhs  as  the  flnits  thereof,  etenial  life,  and  eve^ 
lasting  puni^menL 

The  disciplinary  test  n  found  in  the  minutes  of  Conte- 
ences,  the  stiUuta-bo(^  of  the  Wesleyans.  While  the 
ministers  appointed  1^  the  Confovenoe  keep  within  the 
above  limits,  they  have  a  right  to  the  pulpits,  and  are  beyond 
control.  But  any  departure  ftom  the  uiove  will  give  RUtbority 
to  the  trustees  of  any  chapel  in  which  un-Methodistical 
doctrine  is  [veaehed,  to  require  the  chairman  of  that  district 
to  summon  the  ministers  of  the  district,  and  the  trbstees  of 
the  cirouit  in  which  the  supposed  transgressor  is  fimnd,  and 
if  at  the  distriot  meeting  so  oonstituied  his  delinquency  is 
proved,  he  may  be  suspended  until  the  next  Conference, 
when  the  whole  case  will  be  reviewed,  and  finally  adj  udicaied. 

White  Uie  ministera  are  irreproaohaUe,  the  Oonforence 
claims  the  right  of  appointing  them  to  all  tiie  chapals  in  the 
conneotion  settled  on  the  Confoi«ioe  plan,  and  this  right 
is  b^nd  dispute  or  control ;  but  wet  the  proper^  of  the 
chapels  the  Gonf«vnce  haano  oontnl,  except  it  be  die  giving 
or  withholding  permission  to-the  tnUtees  to  wAl,  when  this 
is  craved  by  them. 

Tbe  labours  of  Wesley  had  not  been  wholly  confined  to 
England,  He  bad  made  little  impression  upon  Scotland, 
where  the  number  of  members  at  the  time  of  bis  decease 
scarcely  exceeded  a  thousand.  But  in  Ireland  he  bad  about 
fifteen  thousand,  and  in  the  United  States  there  were  about 
thirty  thousand.  Since  his  deerase,  the  pre^almce  of  Wes- 
leyan  Methodism  in  North  Ameriea  has  been  very  great, 
the  numbw  of  members  reported  at  the  Conference  of 1838 
being  058,574  under  the  cam  of  the  American  conference; 
and  14.000  under  tbe  can  of  the  Weeleyan  Methodist 
church  in  Upper  Canada. 

Tbe  followii^  table  will  show  the  pvogren  made  by  ibem 
in  Bi^and 

Yht.  CIrodlb  PrMtbwi,  nenilM.  H«mb«ti> 

1767  27  76  1  22,642 

1777  43  118  ~  32,290 

1787  69  176  10  49,946 

1797  106  272  9  81,461 

1807  170  431  ^7  117,064 

1817  297  644  48  190,323 

1827  331  715  77=  233,581 

The  number  of  Sooteh  memban,  in  1887,  was  3668.  In 
1 S38  the  number  of  members  in  Great  Britain  was  296,801, 
whidi  is  not  half  the  number  leekoned  in  the  United  States 

of  Amerioo' 

The  Wesleyan  Methodists  have  established  forei^  mis- 
sions at  Stockholm ;  in  Germany,  Trance,  Gibraltar,  and 
MalU ;  in  Hindustan  and  Ceylon ;  in  New  South  Wales, 
Van  Diemeu's  Land,  Newfoundland,  and  the  Friendly 
Islands ;  in  Africa,  in  the  West  Indies,  and  in  British  Nor^ 
America.   ISie  numlf^r  of  |grgo4^(e^^^  last  Con- 
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fnenca  (18SB)  M  vii4«r  dw  ewe  of  their  foretgn  mi«ion- 
■ries  in  their  Tuioos  statiODS  wu  66,B08. 

Hui  is  Co  be  r^arded  sb  the  ttate  of  only  one  branch 
ef  lletbodiim,  a  prindpal  branch  undoobtedly,  or  rather 
the  main  branch,  but  there  are  the  several  branches  besides 
of  whtefa  we  have  already  spoken,  each  vith  chapeU,  preacb- 
en,  ind  numetous  membwn,  and  most  of  tbem  having  some 
■pacial  miaatonary  aexv'ico  for  the  extension  of  the  kaov- 
le^  of  Christ's  H0I7  Gospel. 

Some  of  Uurm  have  separated  firom  the  main  body  of 
MeUiodiata  nnoe  the  death  of  Mr.  Wesley.  Hie  respect 
nid  to  him  has  not  been  so  generally  transferred  to  the 
hundred  ministera,  in  whom  he  Tested  the  power  of  managing 
the  aflaira  of  lus  oommnnity,  as  be  probably  wished  and  ex- 
pntfd. 

Id  1793  grettt  dissensions  existed  aboot  the  sacraments, 
idiathor  tbey  should  or  should  not  be  administered  by  the 
niaistett,  in  the  <^pel8,  to  the  members  of  the  society  who 
required  tbem  as  a  fwrt  of  Christianity.  This  led  to  seces- 
iions.  at  Bristol  and  elsewhere.  In  1795  m^ny  influential 
aocie&es  ehoae  delegates,  and  sent  them  to  the  Conference 
then  held  at  Manchester,  for  the  purpose  of  claiming  some 
share  in  the  govemnient  of  Methodism.  This  led  to 
concessions  as  tber  may  be  found  in  the  Plan  of  Paeiflca- 
tion,— the  Bill  of  Rights  of  the  Methodists. 

With  these  eoncessions  many  were  not  satisfied,  and,  beine 
led  prineip^lyby  theRev.  Alexander  Kilham,  they  seceded 
and  formed  toe  New  Connection,  a  truly  respectable  body. 
Mr.  Bryant,  ofika  North  CranwaU  district,  was  the  founder  of 
the  Bible  Christian  Methodists.  The  Primitiva  Methodists, 
vho  are  sometimes  known  as  Ranters,  orinnated  in  StaF- 
fcrdshire:  theiTprofeseedobjectiatorecalltheWesleyans.to 
the  antient  spirit  and  ferror  with  which  their  fotfaers  met  rude 
and  UDt^riliaed  mobs.  Dissension  in  Leeds  some  ten  years 
since  gave  birth  to  the  Protestant  Methodists,  who  declared 
that  the  Wealeyans  had  violated  their  own  laws  by  the 
erectioD  of  an  orgui  in  one  of  the  chapels  in  that  town, 
contrary  to  the  d^ision  of  a  leaders'  meeting.  Some  four 
>«ars  siilce,  the  establishment  of  the  Theological  Institution, 
tbe  expulsion  of  Dr.  Samad  Warren,  and  contentions  on 
the  rignts  of  leaders'  meetings,  ^ve  existence  to  the  Asso- 
ciation Methodists.  Hieee  are  the  leading  offshoots  from 
the  Weslenn  body. 

The  moer  who  wishes  to  see  hov  Methodism  appears 
f  o  a  person  of  an  acute  and  disBerning  mind,  who  is  not  of 
the  body,  nay  consult  the  '  lift  of  Wesley,'  by  Robert 
SonthcT,  a  work  in  which  there  is  much  profound  reAec- 
tion.  Tlie  work  has  however  found  little  fkvour  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Methodists  themselves ;  and  one  of  theic  ministers, 
the  Rev.  Richard  Watson,  has  pablished  Observations  upon 
it.  in  which  Dr.  Sonthey  is  rather  severely  bandied.  O^er 
Lives  of  Wesley  Husn  are  by  Hampson,  by  Dr.  Coke,  Dr. 
Whitriiead,  Henry  Moore,  and  by  the  same  Mr.  Watson. 
Dr.  Adam  Clark's  *  Memoirs  of  the  Wesley  fomity*  is  but  a 
poor  and  tasteless  performance.  We  mav  mention  also  a 
little  voliimo  entitled  *  A  Miniature  of  Methodism,  or  a 
Brief  Aceount  of  the  History,  Doctrines,  Discipline,  and 
Character  ^  the  Methodists,'  by  Valentine  Ward,  of  which 
the  sixth  edition  was  puUisliM  in  18S4.  Thtn  is  also 
*  The  Poitnitaze  of  Methodism,*  by  Joseph  Nighlinsale, 
end  many  histories  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  Methodism 
in  particuhir  districts.  Those  who  wish  thoroughly  to  un- 
dentand  Methodism  in  its  genius  and  true  character,  to 
see  its  defeeta  and  its  excellences,  the  difficulties  with  which 
it  bmd  to  contend,  and  tbe  means  by  which  it  triumphed, 
would  do  well  to  read  the  *  Journal  of  John  Wesley,'  pub- 
li^ed  by  fainiself,  a  piece  of  autobit^raphy  worthy  the  atten* 
tioa  of  all,  but  especially  of  tbe  philosophic  observer  of  tbe 
actions  of  mankind  when  undfr  the  influence  of  strong 
idigioiis  exciteinent,  or  of  an  individual,  when  under  a 
sense  of  duty,  or  whatever  impulse,  he  emancipates 
himself  from  those  restraints  which  society  has  endeavoured 
to  impose  (though  such  endeavonn  are  but  vain)  upon 
privnte  jw^ment  in  aflura  relating  to  religion,  and  private 
leligioBs  thowght  and  action. 

METEKKDIUS  and  CYRILLT7S,  two  brothers,  the  apos- 
tles of  Christianity  among  the  Slavonians  in  the  eighth  cen- 
tBry,aad  tbe  inventors  of  tbe  Slavonian  alphabet,  vrare  natives 
of  Selonica  or  Thessalonica  in  Greece.  Methodius  held  a 
hi^h  command  in  the  Greek  army  under  tbe  etnperor 
Miciiael  IIL  Constantine,  or  accoraing  to  tbe  monastic 
name  he  afterwards  assumed,  Gyritlus,  who  had  been  edu- 
cated at  the  eonrt  of  ConstantiiK^le,  was  in  htdy  orders,  and 


was  keeper  of  the  lihraiy  of  Santa  Sophia.  He  was  first  seat 
by  the  emperor  as  a  missionary  to  convert  the  Saraeens  in- 
babitingf  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates;  and  about  the  year 

863  he  and  his  brother  Methodius  proceeded  on  a  religions 
mission  to  the  Slavonians,  at  the  reouest  of  the  prinees  Ro* 
tislav.  SwiaUmolk,  and  Kozel,  who  bad  made  applleation  to 
the  court  of  Constantinople  for  instructors  in  the  Christian 
foith.  Tbe  choice  both  of  the  emperor  and  the  clergy  foU 
upon  Methodius  and  Cyrillus,  the  first  being  selected  on 
account  of  his  knowledge  of  the  Slavonian,  and  tbe  other 
because  he  was  well  skilled  in  many  Oriental  languages. 
Whether  both  brothers  had  a  share  in  the  formation  of  the 
Slavonian  alphabet  is  doubtful,  some  writers  attributing  it 
to  both  of  them,  others  to  only  one,  and  of  these  latter  some 
to  Methodius,  others  again  to C^iUus.  They  translated  the 
halter,  the  Gospels,  and  many  other  narts  of  the  Scriptures 
into  Slavonic.  Cyrillus  however  did  not  continue  there 
above  four  years  and  ahalCafter  which  he  visited  Bulgaria, 
and  next  proceeded  to  Rome,  where  be  died,  according  to 
Scliloser  in  871 ;  according  to  others,  in  873.  Methowus. 
on  tbe  contrary,  remained,  and  continued  his  labours  for 
about  thirty  years,  in  the  course  of  which  time  be  is  said  to 
have  translated  all  tbe  Scriptures.  None  of  the  original 
manuscripts  are  extant,  but  it  is  supposed  that  the  Slavonic 
version  aaopted  by  the  Greek  church  is  deriv^  immediately 
fh)m  that  of  Methodius  and  Cyrillus. 

METHCNE,  MODON.  [Messbnia.] 

METIUS,  ADRIAN,  was  bom  at  Alkmaar,  a  town  of 
North  Holland,  9th  of  December,  1571.  His  father,  whose 
name,  aooording  to  I^tlsnde,  was  likewise  Adrian,  although 
Motttuohi  calls  nim  Peter,  was  a  military  engineer  of  con- 
uderable  reputation.  His  skill  contribute  greatly  to  the 
successful  defence  of  Alkmaar,  when  besi^^  by  the  Spa- 
niards in  1573.  It  was  he  also,  and  not  his  son.  who  fhat 
gave  355 : 1 13  as  the  ratio  of  the  circumfoxenoe  at  the  circle 
to  its  diameter. 

From  bis  father  young  Adrian  soon  acquired  a  practical 
knowledge  of  tbe  mathematics,  which  his  natural  inclina- 
tions towards  such  pursuits  enabled  him  greatly  to  improve. 
After  studying  law  and  medicine  at  the  university  of  Frane- 
ker,  he  passed  into  Germany  and  Denmark,  where  he  became 
a  pupil  of  Tycho  Brah6.  Upon  bis  return  to  Holland  ho  as- 
sisted his  fhther  in  his  professional  avocations,  until  the  year 
1598,  when  he  was  appointed  professor  of  mathematics  in  the 
univeraii^of  IVaneker.  He  retained  this  anwintment  until 
his  death,  which  took  place  at  Franeker,  26th  cf  September, 
1635.  A  considerable  part  of  his  fortune  was  expended  in 
the  study  of  alchemy,  but  he  either  ridiculed  or  disregarded 
the  speculations  of  astrologers.  The  following  list  of  his  works 
is  given  by  his  friend  P.  Winsem,  in  his  '  Elogium  Adrian! 
Metii,*  printed  in  the  'Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Frane- 
ker:'— 'Doctrina  Sphsrica,*  Francq.,  1598,  Svo.;  'Institu' 
tionum  Astronomicarum  Libri  IH.'  Ibid.,  1606,  1608,  8vo.; 
'  Ariihmetica  et  Oeometria  Practica,'  Ibid..  1611,  4to.;  'De 
Gemino  Usu  utriusque  Globi,  Amst.,  1611,  4ta;  'Praxis 
nova  Geometrica  per  usum  circini  et  regules  proportionalis,' 
Francq.,1623,  4to.; '  Calendarium  perpetuum  articulis  Digi- 
torum computandom.'  Roterod.,  1627,  Svo.;  *Astrolabium,* 
Fhincq.,  1627,  4to.;  'Opoa  omnia  Astronomiea,'  AmsC 
1633,  4to. 

iBtogrofMe  Univertdle;  Uontnola,  HUto&re  des  Ma- 
tktm.  i  Button's  Dictionary:) 

METIUS,  JAMES,  was  a  younger  brother  of  the  [re- 
ceding, and  the  reputed  inventor  of  tne  refracting  telescope. 
On  this  point  Montucla  quotes  the  following  passage  from 
tbe  '  Dioptrics*  of  Descartes,  wherein  tbe  latter  says,  'It  is 
now  about  thirty  years  since  this  admirable  invention  was 
first  ascribed  to  James  Metius,  a  man  who  had  never  stu- 
died the  mathematics,  notwithstanding  that  both  his  fiiiber 
and  brother  had  made  them  their  profession.  This  indivi- 
dual, while  one  day  amusing  himself  with  a  few  huming- 
gtasaes,  after  looking  through  them  singly,  bwan  to  look 
through  thorn  by  pairs,  placing  one  at  each  ex&emi^  of  a 
short  tube.  In  this  way  a  convex  and  concave  lens  hap- 
penitig  to  be  employed  together,  the  first  refracting  telescope 
IS  said  to  have  been  constructed.'  (Montucla,  torn,  ii.,  p. 
230.)  The  reputed  date  of  this  discovery  is  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  century. 

A  somewhat  similar  stcry  is  related  of  the  children  of  a 
spectacle-maker  of  Middelbutg,  in  Zealand.  There  is  bow- 
ever  as  much  or  more  reason  to  suppose  that  the  discovery 
took  place  in  England,  more  particularly  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  the  satellites  gf  ^u|i^  ^^^V^f^^lvlT 
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EnglaDd  by  Harriot  in  1610.  (See  the  *  History  of  Optics,' 
by  Mr.  Barlow,  in  the  Encychpeedia  Metropolilana.)  Weiss 
adib  {Biog.  Univert.)  that  Metiua  guarded  his  secret  with 
such  extreme  caution,  that,  even  when  about  to  die,  the 
priest  who  attended  him  could  not  induce  him  to  divulf|;e 
it ;  another  story  is  that  he  confided  the  secret  reluctantly 
to  Prince  Mannoe,  on  an  oocasion  when  that  prince  ho- 
noured him  with  a  visit  for  that  especial  purpose.  We  have 
not  been  able  to  find  the  year  in  which  Jtmes  Metius  was 
horn,  or  that  in.  which  he  died. 

MBl!ON,  MBTONIC  CYCLE.  The  astronomer  Meton 
was  living  at  Athens  at  the  banning  of  the  87th  Olympiad, 
B.C.  432.  He  was,  according  to  some,  a  Lacedaemonian 
(KAxuv),  but  the  best  authorities  call  him  a  Leuconian  (Xcu- 
Kovuiit).  All  we  know  which  is  worth  recording  here  is, 
that  the  solstices  which  he  observed  with  Euctemon  are 
preserved  by  Ptolemy,  and  that  he  was  the  founder  of  the 
celebrated  lunar  cycle  which  is  still  preserved  by  the  Western 
churdies  in  their  computation  of  Saster. 

The  Metonic  cycle  takes  its  rise  as  follows :  835  revolu- 
tions of  the  moon  are  vei?  nearly  19  revolutions  of  the  sun, 
and  one  complete  revolution  of  the  moon's  node.  If  these 
apinoximations  were  exact,  all  the  relative  phenomena  of 
the  sun  ai^  moon,  particularly  those  of  eclipses,  would  re- 
commence in  the  same  order,  at  the  end  of  every  nine- 
teen yean.  Ihere  is  however  an  error  of  some  hours  in 
every  cycle.  [Calippui;  Moon;  Pbbiod  of  Rbtolu- 

TION.] 

The  first  year  of  the  first  Metonic  period  commenced  with 
the  summer  solstice  of  the  year  432  B.c. ;  and  if  the  rec- 
koning had  been  continuous,  what  is  now  called  the  golden 
number  of  any  year  would  have  denoted  the  year  of  the 
Metonic  cycle,  if  the  summer  solstice  had  continued  to  be 
the  commencement  of  the  year-  On  reckoning  however  it 
will  be  found  that  A.D.  1,  which  is  made  the  first  year  of  a 
period  of  19  years,  would  have  been  part  of  the  fourteenth 
and  part  of  the  fifteenth  of  a  Metonic  cycle. 

METOPE.   [Basso  RilibtoJ 

HETO'FIA  (Ornithology),  Mr.  Swainson's  name  for  a 
suheenus  of  Pipra. 

METRE  (firom  the  Greek  ftirpov,  metron)  is  that  quality 
of  verse  by  which  it  is  to  the  ear  distinguishable  from  prose. 
It  is  generally  held  to  be  one  of  the  essentials  of  poetry; 
imaginative  thought  being  the  other.  No  reason  can  be 
assigned  for  this  opinion,  the  truth  being  that  it  is  attri- 
butable  only  to  our  nature  as  men,  by  which  we  feel  plea- 
sure in  rhythmical  arrangement  of  words*  and  consistently 
with  which  we  cannot  consider  imaginative  writing  as  per- 
fect, unless  couched  in  metre. 

A  distinction  has  been  drawn  between  antient  and  mo- 
dem metres,  one  hein^  said  to  depend  on  quantity,  the 
other  on  accent ;  quantity  and  accent  being  further  sup- 
posed to  differ  in  kind.  A  little  reflection  however  will  tend 
to  convince  us  that  delicacy  of  ear  has  as  much  to  do  with 
the  difference  between  antient  and  modern  metres  as  any 
&ncied  change  fi-om  quantity  into  accent 

The  southern  nations  still  reUun  this  delicacy  of  ear,  as 
we  know  from  the  marked  difference  in  Italian  between  the 
pronunciation  of  double  and  single  consonants,  a  difference 
to  which  our  language  is  a  stranger  as  iar  as  time  is  con- 
cerned, liiough  uw  see  no  distinction  in  time  between  the 
second  syllable  of  the  words  laborare  and  liberare,  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  Romans  should  not,  and  with  that  as- 
sumption the  whole  difference  between  accent  and  quantity 
vanishes.  It  would  be  useless  to  enumCTta  the  names 
which  have  been  given  to  metres.  The  Greek  and  Roman 
metres  difliu  fiom  our  own  in  being  more  numerous,  and 
in  aliowmg  collocations  of  syllahles  (called  feet)  such  as 
we  could  scarcely  feel  to  be  consonant  with  rhythm.  The 
cauM  of  this  diSbrence  seems  to  lie  in  the  form  of  each  lan- 
guage. 

Another  grand  distinction  between  antient  and  modem 
metres  is  that  of  rhyme,  which  occurs  but  seldom  in  the 
former,  and  which,  until  the  time  of  Shakspere,  was  nearly 
universal  in  the  latter.  Antient  and  modem  languages 
both  afford  specimens  of  the  alliterative  measure.  It  may 
be  traced  in  the  older  Latin  writers,  and  was  the  distin- 
guishing peculiarity  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  verse.  *  Piers 
Plouman's  Visions  are  the  best  known  compositions  of 
this  kind.  Those  who  seek  for  fhrther  information  on  the 
snbject  of  English  metres,  particularly  on  peculiarities 
which  have  occasioned  so  much  difficulty  to  the  readers  of 
Chaucer,  wiU  do  well  to  consult  Hr.  Guest's 'History  of 


English  Metres.*   Some  observations  by  Coleridge  pnflzed 
to  *  Christabel,'  are  also  worth  attention. 

METRIORHYNCHUS,  Dr.  Hermann  von  Meyer's 
name  for  a  genus  of  fossil  GaoiaU,  found,  according  to  him. 
in  the  lias,  the  Oxford  clay,  at  Honfleur,  and  the  iCimme 
ridee  day  at  H£vre. 

Exam|>le,  Metriorhynchaa  Gec^oui  (H.  von  Meyer); 
2nd,  Gaeial  de  Horifleur,  Cuv.. '  On.  Fobs..'  v.,  pi.  2.  pp.  143 
and  525 ;  Steneoaauru*  rot^-mitw,  (Jeoff. 
.  METRONOME  (from  pirpov,  metuttre,  and  vVCt  aeUvi- 
sion ;  also,  a  tone),  a  very  ingenious  instrument,  a  pendu* 
lum,  the  point  of  supeosion  of  which  is  between  the  ex- 
tremities, invented,  and  introduced  about  the  year  1614, 
by  John  MaeUel  (civil  engineer,  and  mechanician  to  the 
emperor  of  Austria),  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
movement,  i.e.  the  quickness  or  aMwneis  of  musical  com- 
positions. 

Of  the  utility  of  a  time-measurer,  both  to  composers  and 
performers,  and  for  some  account  of  its  early  use,  see  Chbo- 

HOUVTER. 

Of  UaeUel's  Metronome  there  are  two  kinds.  Tho  one 
is  a  pendulum  kept  in  motion  by  a  spring  and  wheelwork, 
and  which  ticks  the  vibrations :— the  other  is  also  a  pen- 
dulum, as  above  described,  bat  witibout  any  machinery,  and 
acting  only  so  long  as  the  force  of  the  impulse  given  shall 
last.  The  former,  therefore,  it  will  be  obvious  is  com- 
plicated and  expensive ;  the  latter  is  simple  and  dieap. 

The  inventor  thus  describes  and  explains  the  manner  of 
uung  this  instrument: — 

*  1.  A  sliding  weight  is  attached  to  the  rod  (which  is  gra- 
duated) or  steel  pendulum;  the  higher  up  this  weight  is 
shifted,  the  slower  will  be  the  vibrations,  and  vice  versd ; 
so  that  when  the  weight  corresponds  with  the  number  50, 
the  vibrations  will  be  the  slowest  possible ;  at  No.  160  they 
will  be  the  quickest. 

'  2.  These  numbers  have  all  reference  to  a  minute 
Hma;  i.e.  when  the  w»ght  is  placed  at  50,  fifty  beats  or 
tioks  will  occur  in  each  minute;  when  at  60,  60  beat^  or 
seconds  exactly,  in  a  minute;  when  at  100,  100  beats  in  a 
minut^  &e. ;  any  stop-watdi,  therefore,  wfll  show  how  for 
the  correctness  of  the  metronome  may  be  depended  on. 

*  3.  The  doubles  of  the  numbers  of  the  scale  answer  to  a 
precisely  double  degree  of  velocity.  Thus,  if  50  be  the  pro- 
per number  for  a  minim,  100  will  be  the  number  for  the 
crotchet  in  the  same  movement,  &c.  The  numbers  omitted 
on  the  scale  have  been  found  practically  unnecessary. 

*  4.  The  composer  is  best  able  to  judge,  from  the  nature 
of  his  movement,  whether  to  mark  its  time  by  minims, 
crotchets,  quavers,  &c.  Generally  spelling  it  will  be 
found,  that  in  tulagiot  it  is  most  convenient  to  mark  the 
time  on  the  Metronome  by  quavers;  in  ofufimfee  by 
crotchets ;  in  allegros  by  minims,  and  in  prettoe  by  whole 
bars.  As  often  however  as  the  case  may  admit,  it  is  desir- 
able that  the  pendulum  should  be  made  to  beat  integral 
jMjts  of  a  bar,  just  as  a  master  would  beat  or  count  the 
time.' 

Much  oppositioD  was  made  to  the  use  of  this  excellent 
instrument,  when  first  introduced;  but  no  sensible  com- 
poser or  p^ormer  now  entertains  a  doubt  of  the  usefulness 
of  the  Metronome,  or  of  some  kind  of  pendulum  answering 
the  same  purpoM. 
METRO'POUS.  [Colony,  vol.  vii,  p.  339.] 
METZ,  a  city  in  France,  capital  of  the  department  of 
Moselle,  situated  on  the  Moselle  at  the  junction  of  the 
Seille ;  1 72  itailes  in  a  direct  line  east  Iqr  north  of  Paris,  or 
lei  miles  by  the  road  through  Chfiteau-Tbierri.  Chftlons- 
surMame.8nd  Verdun;  in  6'  N.  laL  and  e**  13'  E.  lon- 
gitude. 

This  city  existed  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  to  whom  it 
was  known  by  the  name  Divodurum,  and  was  the  cbi^ 
town  of  the  Mediomatrici.  one  of  the  Belgic  nations.  At  a 
later  date  it  took  the  name  of  the  nation,  Mediomatrici,  far 
which,  early  in  the  fifth  century,  was  substituted  the  shorter 
designation  of  Mettis  or  Metis,  whence  the  modem  Metz. 
In  the  civil  dissensions  which  followed  the  death  of  Nero, 
A.D.  70,  Divodumm  was  nearly  destroyed  by  a  sudden  out- 
break of  the  troops  of  VitcUius.  (Tacit,  if»tor.,  i.  63.) 
Divodurum  was  ruined  in'the  invasion  of  the  Huns  under 
Attila,  Aj>.  452 ;  but  afterwards  became  the  coital  of 
Austrasia.  which  was  sometimes  termed  the  kingdom  of 
Metz. 

In  the  division  of  the  Carlovingian  empire,  Mets  was 
com]«ebaided  in  the  kingdom  ^^^^ofhani^^fx  Lnrrainfc 
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^OKBAIKS.]  TbegrantB  of  the  emperors  to  the  biiihops  of 
Hef%  Toiil,  sod  'Verdun,  rendered  those  prelates  feudal 
lordi  of  their  respective  dioceies,  subject  only  to  the  su- 
Breinai^  of  the  emperor ;  and  this  part  of  Lomine  became 
known  in  history  as  Les  IVoia  Evfich^s, '  the  three  bishop- 
rics.' The  city  of  Men  was  however  made,  br  the  emperor 
Otfao  a  free  Imperial  city,  with  a  voice  in  the  diet  of  the 
empife,  the  right  of  choosing  its  own  magiatrales,  and  of 
eotoinz  money.  The  city  became  exceedingly  flourishing, 
being  the  centre,  apparently,  of  a  grcrat  inland  trade  between 
France  and  Germany;  and  in  ajd.  1444  was  enabled  to 
resist  an  attack  from  the  combined  forces  of  Charles  VII.  of 
France,  and  Rent  of  A^jou,  king  of  Sicily  and  duke  of 
Lorraine.  The  attempts  to  check  the  progress  of  the  Re- 
foimatkm  appear  to  have  occasioned  some  troubles  at  Metz ; 
but  the  i^ineiples  of  the  reformers  made  such  prepress,  that 
Ajx  1543  they  were  allowed  the  free  exercise  of  worship. 
In  the  troubles  of  the  empire  near  the  close  of  the  reign 
of  Charles  V.,  Henri  11.  of  France,  with  whom  the  German 
Protestant  princes  had  formed  an  alliance,  entered  Lorraine 
with  an  army,  and  was  ulmitted  into  Metz  by  the  towns- 
men, A.IX  1552.  In  the  same  year  the  emperor  bended 
the  place  with  100,000  men  ;  but  the  duke  of  Guise,  who 
commanded  the  garrison,  made  so  stout  a  defence,  that  the 
emperor  was  obliged,  in  Jan.,  1553,  to  raise  the  si^e. 
From  this  time  tlw  town  remained  under  the  protection  of 
France,  though  the  bishops  realised  the  autnority  of  the 
emperors,  and  received  ^eir  investiture  from  them.  This 
arrangement  lasted  until  1633,  when  the  king  of  France 
assumed  the  sanrareinity  of  Les  Trois  EvCeh^,  which  was 
coDflrmed  to  hnn  hy  the  treaty  of  Munster,  or  Westphalia, 
A.D.  1648.  Tba  siege  of  the  town,  subsequent  dissensions, 
and  the  kMS  of  its  munietpal  frradom,  caused  a  decay  of 
trade  and  population ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  town  numbered  only  22,000  inhabitants. 

In  Uie  division  of  France  before  the  Revolatton«  Metz, 
with  the  rest  of  Les  Trois  EvSch£s,  was  inchided  in  the 
province  or  militaiy  government  of  Lorraine. 

The  Moselle  and  the  Seille  are  divided  in  and  near  the 
town  into  several  channels,  enclosing  small  islands,  on  some 
of  which,  aswell  asonthe  mainland,  the  town  is  built.  Metz 
is  a  fortress  of  the  first  class.   [Horn  WoaxJ 

There  are  nine  gates  with  drawbridges.  The  intenor  of 
the  town,  which  is  principally  in  the  an,  la  formed  by  the 
two  nvers^  is  m  general  handsome.  Hie  streets  are  wide, 
strai^ltt,  and  well  paved.  The  square  called  'Quartier 
Cdslin,*  in  the  south  part  of  the  town,  is  very  handsome, 
and  tbe  espluads  of  the  citadel  aflbrds  a  plewant  prome- 
nade. The  square  of  St  Louis  is  surrounded  with  arcades. 
Tbe  houses  are  for  the  most  part  well  built  The  cathedral 
is  a  Gothic  building,  remarkable  for  the  boldness  and  light- 
ness of  its  architecture:  its  length  is  estimated  at  363  feet 
(probably  French  feet,  equal  to  about  387  English  feet), 
and  the  nei|^t  of  the  tower  at  373  French,  398  English 
feet  There  are  nine  other  churches,  four  nunneries,  a  con- 
sistorial  Protestant  church,  and  a  Jews*  synagogue.  The 
J ewa  had  formerly  a  particular  quarter  of  the  town  assigned 
to  them,  which  is  still  distinguished  by  its  dirty  and  narrow 
streets.  Tbe  most  remarkable  of  the  churches  are  those  of 
St  Simon,  Notre  Dune,  and  t  Vincent,  the  last  distin- 
guished by  a  ^wtal  with  a  tripto  row  of  eoluouu.  The  town- 
hall,  tbe  Palais  du  Gouvemement,  built  at  a  great  expense 
in  the  rei^  of  Louis  XTL,  where  the  courts  of  lav  sit,  the 
prafeet^s  ^ee^  the  theatre,  a  building  of  greater  external 
than  intern*^  her  (these  two  last-named  edifices  are  on 
an  island  ih  ^  iiloselle),  the  royal  college  or  high  school, 
the  military  hospital,  a  vast  building,  the  arsenal,  the  differ^ 
ent  barracks,  the  I-  'Iding  for  the  school  and  staff  of  the 
artdlery,  the  worknouae,  and  the  covered  market,  lately 
elected, — are  among  the  public  buildings  most  wcnthy  of 
notice.  There  are  twenty  bridges,  ten  over  the  arms  of  the 
Moselle,  and  as  many  over  those  of  the  Seille. 

The  population  of  tbe  town  has  been  gradually  increasing 
sixkob  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In 
1741  it  was  30,000;  in  1789,  36.000;  in  1800,  32,000:  in 
1814,  41,000;  in  1831.  44.416  ;  in  1836,  42,793.  The  chief 
branches  of  manufacture  are  wooUen  cloths,  flannels,  and 
jttnfi,  cotton  yam,  leather  (formerly  the  staple  wf  the  place, 
diminished  by  the  continuance  of  war,  nut  now  reviv- 
ing), bato,  especially  military  hats,  braid  trimmings,  and 
embroidery  (in  which  1200  people  are  employed),  starch, 
soap,  bear  (which  is  wy  good),  brushes,  pencils,  iron  wares, 
cutiety,  buttons,  jewellery,  docks,  papor-hangings.  and 
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confectionary.  There  are  workshops  connected  with  the 
arsenal  and  other  military  establishments.  In  the  neigh 
bourhood  of  the  town  are  quarries  of  good  limestone,  tile 
kilns,  beet-root  sugar-houses,  and  ouier  industrial  esti. 
blishments.  Trade  is  carried  on  by  means  of  the  Moselle, 
which  is  navigable  to  Nancy,  many  mites  above  Metz. 
High  roads  communicate  with  Luxemboui^,  Namur.  and 
other  places  in  Belgium ;  with  Mainz  and  Frankfort  in 
German;^ ;  and  with  Strasbourg,  Nancy,  and  Paris. 

Metz  is  the  seat  of  a  bishops  see,  the  diocese  of  which 
comprehends  the  department  of  Moselle,  and  the  bishop  of 
which  is  a  suffragan  of  the  archbishop  of  Besan9on.  It  has 
a  Oiur  Royale  and  an  Acad£mie  Universitaire,  the  juris- 
diction of  which  embraces  the  departments  of  Ardennes 
and  Moselle.  Here  also  are  the  head-quarters  of  the  third 
military  division,  including  the  departments  of  Moselle, 
Meurthe,  and  Vosges.  There  are  a  varied  of  other  govern- 
ment offices,  fiscal,  judicial,  and  administrative.  There  are 
also  a  number  of  establishments  connected  with  the  militaiy 
department,  a  royal  practical  school  of  artillery  and  militarv 
engineering  (the  finest  institution  of  tbe  kind  in  Europe), 
regimental  schools  of  artillery  and  engineeriog,  a  central 
military  pyrotechnic  tscbool,  and  a  miners'  school.  For 
general  or  special  instruction  there  are  tbe  faculties  con- 
nected with  the  Acad^mie  Univenitaire ;  a  college  or  hi^h 
school,  a  normal  school,  a  society  of  literature,  science,  and 
art ;  a  society  for  the  encouragement  of  agriculture  and  of 
industry ;  a  philharmonic  society,  free  courses  of  instruction 
or  schools  for  drawing,  painting,  music,  and  geometry  and 
mechanics  applied  to  the  arts ;  public  lectures  on  midwifery 
and  botany,  a  school  of  trade,  a  society  for  the  enoourage- 
ment  of  elementary  instruction,  a  depvtmental  society  for 
medical  sdenoe,  a  sooie^  for  the  encouragement  of  arts  and 
trades,  maintained  by  the  wealthier  Jews  (of  which  nation 
there  are  many  at  Metz)  for  their  poorer  brethren ;  a  mater- 
nity society,  aud  a  mont  de  pi£ti,  or  loan  society ;  a  phhiic 
Ubrary  of  31,000  volumes,  three  other  libraries,  a  botanic 
garden,  a  departmental  nurserj^ground,  and  museums  of 
natural  history  and  mineralogy,  luere  is  a  school  or  srhools 
taught  by  the  Frdres  de  la  Doctrine  Chr^tienne,  with  a  thou- 
sand pupils. 

The  arrondissement  of  Meti  comprehends  an  area  of  620 
square  miles :  it  is  divided  into  nine  cantons  or  districts, 
each  under  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  comprehends  218 
oommunes.  Its  population  in  1831  was  100^40;  in  1836. 
150,811. 

In  the  neighboinhood  of  the  town  are  the  remains  of  a 
Roman  aqueduct,  which  conducted  the  waters  of  a  stream, 

seven  or  eight  miles  distant,  to  the  Naumochia,  which 
was  in  the  south  part  of  the  town.  Seventeen  arches  of 
this  aqueduct  yet  remain.  The  ruins  of  an  amphitheatre 
and  of  a  Roman  palace  have  been  also  discovered. 

Thi:  territory  known  as  Le  Pays  Messin  comprehended 
the  territoiT  immediately  around  the  city,  included  in  the 
diocese  and  jurisdiction  of  tbe  bishops,  to  which  alone  the 
name  was  in  strictness  applicable,  and  the  lordships  scat- 
tered through  Lorraine,  which  formed  part  of  the  tempo- 
ralities of  the  see.  The  former  is  entirely  and  the  latter 
aro  partly  comprehended  in  the  department  of  Moselle; 
some  of  the  lordships  are  in  the  de^utments  of  Meurthe 
and  Vowes. 

MEUDON.   [Sbinb  et  Oisb.] 

MEULAN.   [Seine  et  Oisb-J 

MEULEN,  ANTHONY  FRANaS  VAN  DBR,  bom 
at  Brussels  in  1634,  was  a  disciple  of  Peter  Sneyers. 
an  eminent  battle-painter,  under  whom  he  improved  with 
extraordinary  rapiditjr.  While  he  was  pursuing  his  pro- 
fession at  Brussels,  it  happened  that  some  of  his  works 
wer^  taken  to  Paris,  and  ^own  to  the  minister  Colbert, 
who  was  so  pleased  with  tnem  that  he  invited  him  to 
Paris  on  very  honourable  and  advantageous  conditions. 
His  talents  as  a  battle-painter  recommended  him  to  Louis 
XIV.,  whom  he  always  accompanied  in  his  campaigns.  He 
designed  on  the  spot  the  most  remarkable  events,  and  the 
views  of  the  cities  and  fortressra  which  had  been  the  scene 
of  tbe  most  memorable  victories,  aqd  from  these  sketches 
he  composed  the  paintings  which  were  to  perpetuate  the 
remembrance  of  the  king's  successes.  Such  opportunities 
enabled  him  to  attain  tlui^  perfection  in  his  art  of  which 
his  numerous  works  give  such  evidence.  They  are  dislin 
guished  by  truth  to  nature,  excellent  colouring,  freedom  of 
touch,  and  the  happiest  distribution  of  light  end  shade.  Nu 
painter  excelled  him  in  designu 
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of  norses;  and  this  induced  his  ttiend  Le  Brun,  whose 
niece  be  married,  to  give  to  him  the  execution  of  the  horses 
in  hia  celebrated  paintings  of  the  battles  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  Van  der  Meulen  painted  also  landscapes,  and  other 
subiects,  with  equal  excellence.  His  principal  works  are 
at  Paris-  but  many  of  his  easel  pictures  are  preserved  in 
England,  France,  and  Flanders.  In  the  16th  and  18th 
vols,  of  the  Cabinet  du  Boi,  there  are  152  engravings  after 
his  works.  He  was  chosen  member  of  the  French  Academy 
of  Painting  in  1673.  He  died  in  1690,  at  the  ^  of  56 
years.  His  most  celebrated  scholar  wu  I.  Van  Huchtea- 
burg.  baitle-paioter  to  Prince  Eugene. 
MEUN  nLoiRET.l 

MBITRSIUS,  JOHN  (the  Latinized  form  of  his  real 

name,  which  was  De  Meurs),  was  born  near  tbe  Hague,  in 
1579.  He  was  educated  at  the  university  of  Leyden;  and 
after  he  bad  comoleted  his  studies,  was  entrusted  with  the 
education  of  the  cnildren  of  Barneveldt,  [Barwevkldt.]  In 
I6IU,  Meursiuswas  appointed  professor  of  hist<jry  at  Leydcn, 
and  in  the  year  following  professor  of  Greek.  After  the 
execution  of  Barneveldt,  on  the  14th  of  May,  1619,  Meursius 
was  exposed  to  great  annoyance  and  persecution  from  the 
enemies  of  his  illuslnous  patron  ;  and  it  was  therefore  with 
great  pleasure  that  he  accepted  an  invitation  from  the  king 
of  Denmark,  in  16^5,  to  settle  in  his  dominions.  Meursius 
died  on  the  2Uth  of  September,  1639. 

Meursius  was  a  diligent  and  laborious  scholar.  He  edited 
several  latin  and  Greek  writers,  and  wrote  many  works 
on  historical  and  archsulogical  subjects,  which  were  col- 
lected and  published  by  Lami,  Florence,  1741-63,  12  vols, 
folio.  The  following  are  a  few  of  bis  principal  works:— 
1,  *  Glossarium  Grtcco-barbarum,*  Leyd.,  1614.  3,  Varions 
treatises  on  difierent  branches  of  Greek  and  Roman  snti- 
quities,  most  of  which  are  reprinted  in  the  '  Thesaurus'  of 
GrEBvius.  3,  '  Rerum  Belgicarum  Liber  Primus,*  Leyden* 
1612.    4,  'Historia  Dan ica,' Copenhagen,  1630. 

MEURTHE,  a  department  in  the  north-east  of  France, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  that  of  Moselle,  on  the  north-east 
and  east  by  that  of  Bos  Rhin,  on  tbe  south-east  and  south 
by  that  of  Vosges.  and  on  the  west  by  that  of  Meuse.  Its 
form  is  compact ;  tbe  greatest  length  is  Irora  east  to  west, 
from  the  neiglibourhood  of  PhaUboui^  to  that  of  Commercy 
(MeuseX  70  io71  miles;  its  greatest  breadth,  at  right  angles 
to  tbe  length,  is  (torn  the  bank  of  the  Moselle,  between 
Fbnt-B-Mousson  and  Metz,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Mire- 
court  (Vosges),  46  miles.  It  area  is  estimated  at  23^7 
square  miles,  which  is  nearly  the  average  extent  of  the 
french  departments,  and  rather  greater  than  the  conjoint 
areas  of  the  Entiliah  counties  of  Kent  and  Surrey.  The 
population  in  1831  was  415,5G8,  in  1836  it  was  424.366, 
showing  an  increase  in  five  years  of  8798,  or  above  2  per 
cent.,  and  giving  180  inhabiiants  to  a  square  mile.  Both 
in  amount  and  density  of  population  it  considerably  exceeds 
the  average  of  the  departraenta,  but  falls  con.siderably  short 
of  the  average  density  of  population  in  England.  Nancy, 
or  Nanci.  the  capital,  is  in  4ii''  41'  N.  lat,  6**  1 1'  E.  long,. 
172  miles  in  a  direct  line  east  of  Paris,  or  2U4  miles  by  the 
road  through  ChUieau-Thierri,  ChSlons-sur-Mame,  vitry- 
surMarne,  Bor-le-Duc,  andTouI. 

The  department  is  hilly,  and  even  mountainous.  The 
principal  chain  of  the  Vosges  crosses  the  eastern  extremity 
between  Sarrebourg  and  t'haldbouri^ ;  and  branches  from 
this  mounlain  chain,  of  gradually  diminishing  height,  ex- 
tend over  the  eastern  portion  of  the  department.   Near  the 

Erincipal  chain  of  the  Vosges  the  mountains  are  intersected 
y  narrow  valleys,  which  frequently  present  picturesque 
scenery.  Amid  the  lower  slopes  are  several  lakes,  as  those 
of  Lindre,  Stock,  &c. ;  there  are  also  seveial  marshes.  The 
western  side  of  the  department  is  traversed  by  the  hills 
which  bound  on  the  east  side  the  narrow  valley  of  the 
Mouse,  and  separate  it  from  that  of  the  Moselle.  Between 
these  bills  and  the  Vosges  is  the  valley  of  tbe  Moselle. 
The  Vosges  in  this  department  are  composed  chiedy  of 
the  new  red  or  saliferoua  sandstone  and  the  sul^aeent 
secondary  rocks;  the  rest  of  the  department  is  occu{ied 
by  the  rocks  which  ifltervene  between  tbe  chalk  and  the 
'od  sandstone.  Tbe  mineral  treasures  of  the  department 
wmprehend  freestone  for  building,  and  limestone,  which 
ire  quarried  in  numerous  places ;  gypsum  is  also  abundant, 
jid  good  marble  is  quarried  near  Nancy.  Various  ores  of 
'on  are  found,  but  not  in  sufficient  quantity  to  make  it 
rorth  while  to  extract  them.  There  are  two  forges  tor 
•nducing  wrougbt-iron.   The  moat  important  mineral  is 


rock-salt,  of  which  a  vast  bed  was  discovered  in  1819, 
within  a  mile  of  the  town  of  Vic  on  the  SeiUe,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  rather  more  than  800  feet  below  the  surface.  In 
penetratin^I  about  100  feet  lower,  live  strata  of  rock-salt 
were  found,  having  an  aggregate  thickness  of  nearly  90 
feet,  separated  from  each  other  by  thin  strata  of  j^psum 
or  clay.  A  sixth  stratum  has  been  dismvered  a  few  feet 
below  the  others:  these  strata  have  been  ascertained  to 
have  a  superficial  extent  of  230  souare  miles-  Hie  salt  is 
pure  muriate  of  soda.  The  working  of  the  miitb  commenced 
m  1823.  The  cost  of  raising  the  salt  and'breaking  it  small 
is  very  trifling,  about  8«.  to  Bs.Gd.  per  ton.  The  depart- 
ment has  long  been  known  St>t  its  brine  Bprtng%  which 
have  been  estimated  to  produce  yearly  41,000  to  42,000 
tons!  the  principal  springs  are  in  the  valley  of  the  Seillo 
at  Dieuze,  ChSteau  Salins,  and  Moyenvic;  there  are  some 
in  the  valley  of  the  Moselle,  as  that  of  MOusson  near  Ponl- 
iL-Mousson,  and  of  St.  Thi^haull  near  Nancy.  The  cost  of 
reQning  this  salt  is  nearly  double  that  of  preparing  tbe 
rock-salt. 

The  department  belongs  almost  entirely  to  the  basin  of 
the  Moselle:  a  small  portion  at  the  eastern  extremity, 
which  passes  over  the  principal  ridge  of  the  Vosges,  ia 
included  in  the  basin  of  the  Rhine,  of  which  indeed  that  uf 
the  Moselle  is  only  a  subdivision,  and  another  small  portion 
on  the  south-western  border  is  included  in  the  basin  of  thu 
Meuse. 

The  Moselle  enters  the  department  on  the  south  side,  a 
little  below  the  town  of  Charm es  (Vowres),  and  flows  north- 
west in  a  rather  circuitous  channel  to  Tout;  atToul  it  tunib 
to  the  north-east,  and  flows  in  a  circuitous  channel  to  the 
junction  of  tbe  Meurtbe,  from  which  point  it  flows  north 
oy  west  into  tbe  department  of  Moselle.  Its  whole  course 
in  the  department  may  be  estimated  at  63  miles,  for  18  of 
which  (22  according  to  the  government  statement),  viz. 
fsom  tbe  junction  of  the  Meurthe,  it  is  navigable. 

The  principal  tributary  of  the  Moselle  in  this  depart- 
ment is  the  Meurthe.  This  stream,  which  rises  in  the 
western  slope  of  tbe  Vosges,  several  miles  south-east  of  St. 
Di£  (Vosges),  and  has  a  north-west  course,  enters  this  de- 
partment just  below  tbe  town  of  Raon  I'Btape  (Vosges), 
and  flows  north-west  to  Luniville,  where  it  receive*  thv 
Vezouze  on  the  right  bank,  and  a  mile  or  two  lower  down 
the  Mortagne  on  the  left.  Below  Lunii'ille  the  river  make» 
a  bend,  but  after  passing  the  town  of  Rosiires,  and  re- 
ceiving the  little  river  Sanon,  it  resumes  its  north-westcni 
course,  and  Hows  past  Nancy  into  the  Moselle.  Its  wboK- 
course  may  be  estimated  at  75  miles,  of  which  nearly  60  aiv 
in  this  department;  the  navigation,  which  commences  ai 
Nancy,  is  of  seven  miles.  It  is  used  for  floating  timber  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  its  source,  and  a  considerable  quantit) 
of  deals  and  firewood  are  sent  down  by  it.  It  is  subject  to 
flrequent  inundations  from  the  melting  of  the  snow  or  the 
falling  of  heavy  rains  in  the  mountains  where  it  rises. 

The  Madon,  another  considerable  feeder  of  the  Moselle, 
enters  this  department  on  the  south  side,  and  flows  intu 
tbe  Moselle  above  Toul.  Its  source  is  in  the  heights  south- 
west of  Epinal  (Vosges),  and  its  whole  coarse  is  above  4i; 
miles,  about  16  of  which  are  in  this  department  It  re- 
ceives tbe  little  river  Uory.  The  Math,  a  small  streatn. 
waters  the  north-west  part  of  the  department,  and  joins  tht- 
Moselle  just  within  the  border.  The  Seille,  a  more  con- 
siderable stream,  waters  the  northern  side  of  the  depart- 
ment, and  receives  the  Verbach  and  the  Petite  Seille  ;  it 
joins  the  Moselle  at  Metz,  in  the  adjacent  department  ul 
Moselle.  The  Sarre,  another  and  more  important  feeder  ol 
the  Moselle,  rises  in  the  Vosges  and  waters  the  east  side  of 
the  department,  a  few  miles  beyond  which  it  becomes  navi- 
gable. The  Zom,  which  rises  just  within  the  eastern 
boundary,  flows  into  tbe  Rhine;  and  the  Deuil.  -which 
waters  the  south-western  border,  belongs  to  the  system  of 
tbe  Meuse.  There  is  one  navinble  canal,  that  of  X,es 
Salines  de  I'Bst  (the  Eastern  Salt-works),  21  to  23  milo^i 
long.  It  commences  ti  the  little  town  of  Dieuze,  on  tbe 
Settle,  and  runs  north  east  into  the  Sarre  at  Safrealbe 
(Moselle) ;  only  a  part  of  it  is  in  this  department 

The  department  has  eight  Routes  Royales,  or  goverDtzient 
roads,  the  o^regale  length  of  which  (on  January  1»  1837> 
was  261  miles,  viz.  223  in  re^ir  and  38  out  of  repair.  Tlie 
principal  road  is  that  flrora  Paris  to  Nancy  and  otrasbours;. 
which  enters  the  department  on  the  west  side,  and  runs  m' 
Toul  to  Nancy,  from  whence  it  is  conAnued,  first  along  the 
valiev  of  the  Meurthe  |^  I^un6^11e^aq4  |t«MJ*P«  that  of 
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ttM  y«ioWB  to  BUnont,  from  which  town  it  ruu  nortb- 
aut  Mrott  thn  Vosgea  by  Sairebourg  uid  Pfaalsbourg  iato 
the  dapartiMot  of  Btt  Rhin.  Another  road  branebiog  off 
froa  this  At  Nanoj,  and  iwoiDtng  it  at  Smmboui^ ,  runs 
throu^  ChAteau  StJins  ana  Moyenvio.  Roads  run  from 
Nancy  along  the  valler  of  the  Moselle,  downward  to  Po&t-i- 
Moumm  »aA  MaU  {Stoselle),  and  upward  to  CbArmes  ftnd 
Bpioal  (Voagea>i  and  aoroaa  the  Moaelle  and  the  Meuse  to 
NeufehAtoau  (Vosgeiit  and  Laagrea  (Haute  Marne).  Roada 
Icttd  from  Chlteau  Salina,  one  to  Heti,  ud  another  lo  Sac^ 
Tefnmaiiu*  (Moselle) ;  from  Pont-ft-MouHon  to  Commocy 
(Ikuse)  end  Bar-le-Dus  (Moum),  and  from  Luneville  ya 
St  Orf  (Vo^et)  and  Colmar  (Haot  Rfain).  The  aggregate 
lengtb  of  the  RoutM  Departmeatatea  was  (January  1,  1637) 
about  233  naileat  vis.  166  in  good  repair,  48  out  of  repair, 
and  33  uofiniahed.  Tlie  bye-roadx  and  paths  had  an  aggre- 
gate len^  of  3000  miles. 

The  climate  of  the  department  is  colder  than  the  latitude 
would  lead  us  to  suppose^  a  cireumstance  which  is  ascribed 
to  the  elevation  of  the  eastara  parta,  the  quantity  of  wood- 
land, and  the  extent  of  water.  The  air  is  in  moat  parts 
tolerably  healthy.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Vosges 
howew  the  inhabitants  of  the  valleys  are  very  subject  to 

Satrid  fisTen.   Intermittent  fbven  are  prevalent  in  a6me 
istricta,  and  in  others  the  inbabitanta  are  afflioted  with 
lam  goitrea,  with  scurvy  or  rupture. 

AbMic  76€^900  acres,  half  the  soil  of  the  department,  is 
under  the  plough;  it  ia  of  varioua  degrees  of  Ifariility,  but 
the  produce  in  grain  is  on  the  whole  ntj  far  above  the 
average  of  Francv ;  in  wheat,  which  is  the  grain  chiefly  cul- 
livated,  the  produce  ts  twice  the  average ;  and  in  oats,  which 
are  cultivated  to  nearly  or  quite  the  same  extent  as  wheat, 
the  produce  is  nearly  three  times  the  averiee.  In  barley 
ifae  produce  is  lUiout  equal  to  the  average  of  France ;  of  rye 
and  maalin,  or  mixed  corn,  a  comparatively  small  quantity 
is  raised;  and  of  maiie  and  buckwheat  scarcely  any.  Pota* 
toes  are  cultivated  very  extenaively. 

Besides  oom  and  potatoes,  a  considerable  quantity  of  rape, 
colza,  flee,  for  oil  is  grown ;  also  flax,  hemp,  chicory,  and 
nulae.  A  fow  hops  are  grown.  Tbe  cultivation  of  the  vine 
has  noeh  increased  of  late  years.  Tbe  vineyards  now 
occupy  above  40,000  acres,  which  is  below  the  average  of  the 
depBftments,  but  the  produce  m  wine  la  considerably  above 
the  average.  Tbe  wine  is  for  the  moat  pert  thin  and  poor ; 
sone  of  the  growths,  as  the  red  wines  of  Pagny-sous-Preny, 
Tbiaocourt,  Arnaville,  Baudonville,  Neuviller,  and  Vic,  are 
agreeable  and  delicate.  About  16,1)00  acres  are  laid  out  in 
orcbarda,  gardens,  and  narsery-grouuds.  The  fruit-trees 
are  generally  trained  as  espaliers.  The  atone-fruits  are 
chieOy  cultivated,  particularly  an  oval  plum  of  excellent 
flavour,  railed  the  Coeiohe,  of  which  great  quantities  are 
dried.  The  aprteots  of  Nancy  are  m  good  repute.  The 
quantity  of  woodland  is  about  280,000  acres ;  tbe  abundance 
of  fuel  is  a  great  advantage  to  the  various  manufactures  of 
the  department. 

There  are  about  180,000  acres  of  meadow  land,  and  about 
15,000  acres  of  heath  or  common.  The  number  of  horned 
cattle  is  on  tbe  whole  rather  below  the  average  of  France. 
Ibe  quantity  of  ehaase  and  bnttbr  made  in  Ae  department 
is  not  aqiial  to  the  emisunption.  Sheep  are  not  numeroni, 
ud  are  of  a  large  ooane-wooled  breed.  Horses  are  nu- 
merona  but  small.  The  antient  dukes  of  Ltnaine  had  done 
much  to  Improve  the  breed  by  importing  stallions  from  the 
Levant;  they  have  however  been  suffered  to  d^nerate. 
Horres  are  chiefly  used  for  agricultural  labour. 

Poattry  is  abundant;  but  there  are  few  bees.  Wolves 
and  Ibxea  are  numerous  m  tbe  woods ;  there  are  also  some 
wild  boars,  roebucks,  and  smaller  game.  Rats,  mice,  fleld- 
aiee,  and  moles  commit  eonsiderabte  devastations,  and 
caterpillars  are  numerous  and  deatructive. 

Tbe  department  it  divided  into  five  arrondissements,  as 
lUlows:— 

Ana  In  TopdlsltoB.  Cam- 

iq.jallM.     1831.  1838.  ubdm. 

Haney,  central        .    551  127,944  129,841  167 

Cbileau  Satins,  north  418  69,810  70,387  147 

Luneville.  south      .    468  82,851  84,698  1 45 

Sanwbottlg,  eaat      .    461  72,546  75,499  116 

Tool^waat      .        .    469  62,417  04.041  119 

2357    415,568    434,366  714 

Tbtte  an  99  eautont,  or  district^  each  under  a  justiee  of 
fbepeaiee. 


In  the  arrondisaemen t  of  Nancv  or  Nan«  are  — Nanev  (pop, 
in  1831.  S9.000  town,  39,763  whole  commune;  m  1636. 31.445 
commuoej  i^Nancy]  :  Rosiilres  (pop.  2463  town,  2507  whole 
commune),  and  St.  Nicholas  (pop.  3006  town.  3043  whole 
commune)  on  the  Meurlhe;  Pont-&  Mousson  (pop.  6993 
town,  7218  whole  commune)  on  the  Moaelle;  Harou£,  on 
the  Madon;  Viaelise  (pop.  1742)  on  the  Uory ;  and  No- 
meny  on  tbe  Seille.  At  Rosidres  (still  distinguished  as 
Rosidres  aux  Salines,  though  the  salt  Works  from  which  it 
gained  its  name  have  been  long  abandoned)  is  one  of  the 
finest  of  the  royal  studs  in  France;  there  ia  much  meadow 
land  round  the  town,  and  many  hmrses  are  bred.  St. 
Nicholas  has  a  fine  old  Gothic  church,  a  town-hall,  and  an 
abattoir,  or  public  slaughter-house,  lately  built.  There  are 
mills,  moved  by  ftater.  for  spinning  cotton  and  woollen  yam, 
trimming  manufactories,  and  tan-yards.  Pont-i  Mousson  is 
on  a  slope  in  the  midst  of  a  valley  surrounded  by  fruitful 
hills.  It  is  divided  by  the  Muselle  iuto  two  parts,  which 
Romrounicate  by  a  bridce.  There  are  some  good  houses 
in  tbe  town,  and  the  streets,  which  are  inconveniently  paved 
with  round  stones,  are  tolerably  straight.  It  has  a  good 
place  or  square  surrounded  by  arcades ;  the  town-ball  is  in 
this  square.  The  principal  church  and  the  church  of  the 
Seminary  are  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Moselle;  the  first 
has  two  towers  resemblini;  crowns :  tbe  second  has  a  portico 
overcharged  with  ornaments.  The  manufactures  of  the 
town  ara  chiefly  earthenware,  eapecially  artiSoial  stone, 
much  used  for  vrater-courses,  reservoirs.  Hat  roofs,  &c. ;  and 
beetrroot  sugar,  of  vbinh  tut  there  are  four  factories.  The 
earthenware  ia  expoited  into  the  adjacent  departments.  On 
an  eminence  near  the  town  have  been  found  antiquities 
which  show  that  its  summit  was  antienily  occupied  by  a 
temple  of  Jupiter.  There  was  formerly  a  university  at 
Pont  i-MouBSon,  founded  by  Charles  lUt.,  duke  of  Lor- 
raine. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Chdteau  Salins  are — Chfiteau 
Salins  ((lop.  in  1831,  2708;  in  1836.  2631),  on  the  Petite 
Seille;  Dieuze  (pop.  3892).  Marsal,  Moyenvic,  and  Vic 
(pop.  3119  town,  3186  wholo  commune),  on  the  Seille;  Ver> 
gaville,  on  the  Verbacb,  and  Insraing,  near  the  Atbe,  a 
feeder  of  the  Sarre,  Cb&teau  Salins  derives  its  name,  and 
formerly  deiived  its  importance,  from  its  brine-api  ings ;  but 
the  s^t-works  have  been  given  up.  The  town  is  in  a 
pleasant  vallw  at  the  junction  of  four  nmds  leading  re- 
spectively to  If  ets.  Nancy,  Sarrobourg,  and  Sarreguimtnes. 
The  inhabitants  trade  in  safl^n  and  hosiery.  Dieuie  Ims 
brine-springs,  a  salt-mine,  and  salt-works;  there  is  tdso  a 
manuractory  of  artificial  soda  from  the  refuse  of  the  aalt- 
works  and  from  rock-salt.  Salt  has  been  made  from  tbe 
brine-springs  of  Dieuze  for  800  years.  It  was  a  place  of 
some  importance  under  the  Romans,  who  called  it  Decern 
Pagi.  There  are  some  Roman  antiquities  in  an  islet  in  the 
^tang  or  lake  of  Lindre,  which  is  near  Dieuze. 

Marsal  is  a  fortress ;  it  was  bombarded  by  the  allies  in 
1815,  and  has  now  a  population  of  scarcely  1000.  It  is 
situated  in  a  marshy  plain ;  the  foundation  of  the  town 
consists  of  a  layer  of  brickwork  formed  by  the  Romans. 
Moyenvic  is  a  town  of  about  1500  inhabitants,  who  are 
chiefly  engaged  in  making  salt  from  the  brine-springs.  Tbe 
townwBsdismantled  byMaisXiy.  Vic  has-also  salt-worka. 
Tbe  salt-mine  opened  in  the  bed  of  rock-salt  near  this  town 
was  inohdated  with  water  from  a  subterraneous  reservoir ; 
but  another  mine  has  been  opened  at  Dieuce. 

In  the  arrondiiisement  of  Luneville  are — Luneville  (pop. 
in  1831, 13,316  town,  12,341  whole  commune;  in  1836, 12,798 
commune)  [Lvnevillb],  on  the  Vasouze,  very  near  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Meurthe;  Baccarat  (pop.  1670  town,  2809 
whole  commune),  on  the  Meurthe  :  Gerbevillers  (pop.  3044) 
on  the  Mortagne;  Bayon  on  the  Motselle;  Einville  on  the 
Sanon;  Blamont  (pop.  3241)  on  the  Vezouze;  and  Dadonvil- 
ler  (pop.  1814  town,  2297  whole  commune)  on  the  Blette,  a 
smalt  feeder  of  tbe  Vezouie.  Baccarat  is  at  the  foot  of  a 
steep  hill,  and  near  an  extensive  foreat  One  of  the  princi- 

fi^  manuftotories  of  flint  and  cut  glass  in  Franea  is  in  this 
ittle  town.  The  river  Meurthe  brings  down  the  timber  for 
fiiel  from  the  Voagea,  and  supplies  a  moving  power  to  the 
machinery  for  cutting  glass,  fbr  which  purpose  there  are 
two  hundred  lathes.  The  artisans  with  their  ftimilies  are 
lodged  in  the  establishment,  atid  form  a  population  of  600. 
Many  females  m  the  neighbourhood  find  employment  m 
difierent  branches  of  this  manufacture.  Blamont  waelor> 
merly  the  roiidence  of  tbe  prii)eMtf^§^iri^lm.  It 
a  but  little  towDt  vberA  caubo  u  wbTen  and  printed, 
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leatoer  id  considerable  quaotitv  made,  woollen  yarn  J^un, 
and  common  iron  goods  aod  hardwarea  manufactured.  lliere 
are  manufactories  of  earUienware  and  pottery  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, fiadonviller  hai  a  manufactory  of  dies  and 
punches. 

In  the  arrondissemeut  of  Sarrebou^  are — Sarrebourg 
(pop.  in  1 83 1, 2 136  town,  2164  whole  commune ;  in  1 836, 2340 
eommune),  Lonmin,  and  Fen^stranges  on  or  near  the  Sarre ; 
and  Lixheim  and  Fhalsboui^  (pop.  1981  town.  3S29  whole 
commune)  amid  ihe  steeper  slopes  of  the  Vosges.  Sarrebourg 
existed  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  by  whom  it  was  called  Pons 
Suavi,  *  the  bridge  of  the  Saravua  or  Sarre.*  The  towns- 
men manufacture  cottons,  paper,  cordage,  architectural  or- 
naments, and  ornaments  for  the  fitting  up  of  rooms.  At 
Phalsbourg  fine  liqueurs  are  prepared.  This  little  town, 
which  is  fortified,  and  defends  one  of  the  defiles  the  Vosges, 
was  built  in  1570  by  (3eorge  John,  count  Palatine  of  the 
Rhine,  from  whom  it  obtained  its  name,  which  in  its  Ger- 
man form,  PfaUbure,  means  *  the  town  of  the  Palatine.' 
The  town  is  supplied  with  water  by  a  fountain  of  admirable 
construction. 

St.  Quirtn  (pop.  1523  village,  1960  whole  commune) 
and  Clirey  (pop.  1 768  village,  S193  whole  commune),  though 
only  Tillages,  require  notice  fiir  the  extenaive  plate  and 
otbier  ^lais  works  established  in  them.  Coloured  gloss 
and  mirrors  like  those  of  Nurnberg  are  made  here.-  Sl 
Quirin  is  surrounded  by  vast  forests  which  supply  fuel  to 
its  glaas-houses.   At  Cirey  earthenware  is  manufactured. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Toul  are— Toul  (pop.  in  1831, 
7208  town,  7304  whole  commune;  in  1836,  7333  commune) 
aad  Dieulouard  on  the  Moselle ;  Essey  and  Trtaucourt  on 
the  Math ;  and  Colombey  near  the  Deuil.  Toul  existed  in 
the  time  of  the  Romans,  by  whom  it  was  called  Tullum  ;  it 
was  the  capital  of  the  Leuci,  a  Belgic  people.  In  some 
deeds  of  the  time  of  the  Carlovingian  princes,  it  is  called 
Leuci.  The  fbrtificationg,  which  were  commenced  under 
Henri  IV.  and  carried  on  under  Louis  XIV..  have  been 
lately  repaired^  It  was  formerly  tbe  seat  of  a  Ushop.  The 
former  cathedral  is  an  antient  Gothic  building  with  two 
towers  resembling  those  of  the  principal  church  of  Ptmt-&- 
MouBSon.  The  ex-episropal  palace  is  a  handsome  building. 
Toul  is  not  a  place  of  much  trade.  There  isi  a  manufiictory  of 
earthenware  and  porcelain,  which  is  noted  for  its  strength 
and  whiteness,  tbe  beauty  of  its  enamel,  and  the  variety  of 
its  colours.  There  are  a  bigh-school,  an  aftricultural* so- 
ciety, and  several  military  estaUishmenta.  Wine  (of  which 
the  surrounding  district  oroduces  abundance^  md  brandy 
are  articles  of  tiade. 

The  population  of  the  above  towns,  where  not  otherwise 
mentioned,  is  of  the  whole  commune,  and  from  the  census 
of  1831. 

Tbe  manufactures  of  the  department  are  considerable; 
the  principal  are  woollen,  linen,  and  ootton  goods ;  trim- 
mings and  embroidery ;  bi4s,  salt,  glass,  oil,  leatoer,  earthen- 
ware, and  pottery;  beet-root  sugar,  paper,  cordage,  hard- 
wares, liqueurs,  and  some  chemical  pndnotions.  There  are 
bell  and  type  foundries. 

The  department  constitutes  the  diocese  of  Nancy,  the 
bishop  of  which  is  a  suffragan  of  the  arehbiahop  of  Besan- 
90n.  It  is  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Cour  Royale  and  the 
circuit  of  the  Acaa£mie  Universitaire  of  that  city ;  and  in 
the  third  miUtaiY  division,  the  head-quarters  of  which  are 
at  Metz.  It  sends  six  members  to  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties. 

In  rapeet  of  education  this  department  is  the  eighth  in 
France.  Of  every  hundred  young  men  enrolled  in  the 
military  census  of  1828-29,  sixty-eight  could  read  and  write ; 
the  average  of  the  departments  of  France  being  on^  about 

thirty-nine. 

At  the  time  of  the  Roman  conquest,  this  department 
formed  part  of  the  territories  of  the  Mediomatrici  in  the 
north,  and  the  Leuci  in  tbe  south.  A  very  small  portion  of 
tbe  eastern  side  may  have  been  included  in  the  territory  of 
the  Tribocci,  a  Germanic  people,  who  had  settled  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  Under  the  Romans  the  Medio- 
matrici and  the  Leuci  were  comprehended  tn  the  province 
of  Belgica  Prima,  the  Tribucci  in  that  of  Germania  Prima 
or  Superior.  The  Roman  or  Gallic  towns  within  the  limits 
of  the  department  were  Tullum  (Toul),  the  capital  of  the 
Leuci;  Scarpona,  another  town  of  the  Leuci  (near  which 
Jorinus,  a  Roman  general  of  horse,  defeated  the  Allemanui, 
Ajj.  SBi,  and  which  sustained  a  siege  against  Attila).  now 
Sctnxnn^  Of  Chaipagna,  near  Dieulonatd  on  the  Hos^ ; 


and  Decem-pagi,  now  Dieuze,  and  Pons  Saravi,  now  Sure 
bourg  (not  Sanebruck,  as  some  from  the  name  have  8141- 
posed),  two  towns  of  the  Mediomatrici.  The  department 
was  eariy  comprehended  in  the  cmquests  of  tbe  Franks. 
Its  subsequent  histtnry  is  given  elsewhere.  [Lobkains.] 

MEUSS,  or  HAAS.  [RHiin.] 

UEUSE.  a  depnrtment  in  the  north-eastern  |iart  of 
V^oe,  bounded  on  the  norUi  by  the  Belgian  frmtier  and 
the  department  of  Ardennes ;  on  the  north-east  by  tbe  de- 
partmen  t  of  Moselle ;  on  the  Bouth-east  by  that  of  Heurthe ; 
on  tbe  south  by  that  of  Vosges;  on  the  south-west  by  that 
of  Haute  Mame ;  on  the  west  by  that  of  Mame ;  and  on 
the  north-west  by  that  of  Ardennes.  Its  fbrm  apfvoxhnates 
to  that  of  an  oval,  having  its  greatest  length,  from  north  by 
west  to  south  by  east,  fo}m  the  neighbourhood  Mouzon 
(Ardennes)  on  the  Meuse,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  (Sondre- 
court  on  the  Omain,  85  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth,  at 
right  angles  to  the  length,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Revigny 
on  the  Ome,  to  that  of  Triaucoort  (Meurthe)  on  the  Math, 
46  miles.  Its  area  is  estimated  at  2402  square  miles,  which 
is  rather  below  the  average  area  of  the  French  departmentn; 
and  rather  exceeds  the  conjoint  area  of  the  adjaoent  Eng- 
lish counties  Hants  and  Berks.  The  popuUtion  uk  1831 
was  314,588;  ii)  1838  it  was  317.701 ;  showing  an  increase  in 
five  years  of  3113,  or  about  1  per  cent,  and  giving  132  in- 
habitants to  a  square  mile.  Both  in  amount  and  density  of 
population  it  is  considerably  below  the  average  of  the 
^«nch  departments,  and  stul  farther  below  the  English 
counties  with  which  we  have  compared  it 

Bar-le-Duc,  the  capital,  is  on  the  Ornain,  in  48°  46'  N. 
lat  and  5"  9'  E.  long.,  126  miles  east  of  Paris  in  a  direct 
line,  or  152  miles  by  the  road  through  Epernay,  Gbftlona. 
and  Vitry-sur-Mame. 

The  department  is  traversed  in  the  direction  of  its  length 
by  tbe  two  ranges  of  hills  which  enclose  between  them  the 
narrow  valley  of  the  Meuse.  The  westernmost  of  these 
ranges  separates  the  basin  of  the  House  from  that  of  the 
Seine;  and  is  known  in  one  part  by  the  name  of  *  tbe 
heights  of  Argonne.'  A  range  of  hills  branches  off  from 
these  in  the  south  part  of  the  department,  and  runs  north- 
west by  LijOiy  and  Bar-le-Duc,  separating  the  valley  of  the 
Aire  from  Qmt  of  the  Omain.  The  heists  to  the  east  of 
the  valley  of  the  House  separata  it  ftom  the  hasin  of  tbe 
Moselle. 

The  department  belongs  to  the  district  occupied  by  the 
rocks  which  intervene  between  the  chalk  and  toe  new  red 
or  saliferous  sandstone.  There  are  numerous  iron-mines  in 
the  hills,  also  quarries  of  excellent  freestone^  and  vast  slate- 
quarries.  Potters'  earth  and  marl  are  dug;  and  the  strata 
afford  a  variety  of  curious  fossils.  There  were,  in  1834, 
thirty-six  iron-works  in  tbe  department,  chiefiy  in  the 
southern  part  There  were  in  these  establishments  twenty- 
eight  furnaces  for  smelting  the  ore  and  making  pig-iron ; 
and  sixty-seven  forges  for  the  woduction  of  wrought-iron. 
Charcoal  is  the  fbel  chiefly  employed ;  the  extensive  forests 
of  the  department  afford  neat  flusiUties  for  procuring  it.  In 
the  iron -works  of  Abainville  near  Commerey  coal  is  used. 

The  central  valley  which  traverses  tbe  department  in  the 
direction  of  its  length,  and  the  north-eastern  portion  of  the 
department,  belong  to  the  basin  of  the  Meuse ;  which  river 
enters  the  department  about  38  miles  from  its  source  and 
Hows  north-north-west  through  the  central  valley  95  to  100 
miles,  past  Oimmercy,  St  Mihiel,  Verdun,  Dun,  and 
Stenay,  into  the  department  of  Ardennes.  The  navigation 
commences  at  Vemun.  The  Meuse  receives  scarcely  any 
tributaries  in  this  department  The  Otbain  and  tbe  Loison 
(with  its  feeder  the  Tinte),  which  water  the  north-eastern 
parts.  Ml  into  the  Chiers,  a  tributary  whKh  flows  aooas  the 
north  extremity  of  this  departeaent  and  juns  tbe  Ueuae  in 
tbe  adjacent  department  of  Ardennes. 

The  eastern  ude  of  the  department  belongs  to  the  basin  of 
the  Moselle,  a  subdivision  of  tbe  great  Rhenish  basin ;  and 
is  watered  by  the  Omes,  the  Longeau,  the  Yron,  the  Math, 
and  other  small  streams  belonging  to  the  system  of  the 
Moselle. 

Tbe  western  side  of  the  department  belongs  to  tbe  basin 
of  the  Seme.  The  Aire,  a  tributary  of  the  Aisne,  rises  in 
the  south  part  and  (lows  nearly  parallel  to  the  Meuse.  about 
50  miles  past  Clermont-en-Argonne  and  Varennes,  into  tbe 
department  of  Ardennes.  The  Aisne  itself  has  its  source 
and  a  small  part  of  its  course  in  the  department.  The 
Omain,  mr,  as  it  is  called  in  tbe  loi^liut^itsTmuna,  tbe 
Orae^  anters  the  departBldilF^t|3id^3dt&Sd|^i&»  nortk- 
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Met,  id  miles  past  Oondreoourt,  Lupy,  and  Bar-le-Due, 
into  tbe  department  of  Marae.  The  Saulz,  a  feeder  of  the 
Om%  also  Treters  this  part 

There  are  aereral  ttaogs,  or  pot^  in  the  department, 
npedaQjr  in  that  part  vhieh  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the 
Mndle.  Hie  most  considerable,  which  is  about  two  or 
three  mOea  loii^  and  in  one  part  nearty  two  miles  hnnd,  is 
□ear  the  Tillage  of  Woel.  The  mer  Yroo  flows  through  it. 

The  navigation  of  the  Meuse  within  this  department  is 
given  in  the  official  statonents  at  S3  miles;  there  are  no 
navigable  canals. 

The  Routes  Royales,  or  goveroment  roods,  had  in  1 837 
aggregate  length  of  317  miles,  of  which  the  whole,  ex- 
cepting 5  or  6  miles,  were  in  good  repair.  The  principal 
toads  are  those  from  Paris  by  Cbfilons-sur-Mame  (Marae) 
to  Ueta  (Moselle) ;  and  from  thence  to  Mayence  and  Frank- 
fort in  Germany ;  and  fh>m  Paris,  also  by  Cbftlons  to  Nancy 
(Meartbe)  and  Strasbourg  (Has  Rhin).  These  roads  both 
eiDBs  the  department  horn  west  to  east,  the  tomer  in  the 
Dortbcm  pert,  tfannigh  Clermont^n-Ai^nne  and  Verdun ; 
the  latter  in  tbe  southecn  put,  through  Bar-le-Duc  and 
Ijgny.  Tbe  mad  flrom  niris  by  Longwy  (Moselle)  to 
Lnxembon^  in  Beleium,  and  Treves  and  <3oblentz  in  Grer- 
nmny,  branches  off  from  the  Metx  road  at  Verdun,  aod  runs 
Dortb-eastward  through  Etain.  A  road  from  Dijon  (Cdte 
d'Or),  Laneres  (Haute  Mame),  and  Neufohfiteau  (Vos- 
ees),  runs  along  the  valley  of  the  Meuse  by  Commercy,  St. 
Mihiel,  and  Verdun,  into  the  department  of  Ardennes,  and 
so  into  Belgium ;  with  a  branch  from  between  NeufohSteau 
and  Commercy,  to  Ligny  and  Bar-le-Duc  A  road  from 
Troyes  (Aube)  to  Nancy  (Ueurthe)  crosses  the  southern 
part  of  the  department. 

The  Routes  D^partemeotales  had  at  the  same  time  an 
aggregate  lens^  of  170  miles;  of  which  the  whole  (except 
about  SO  miws)  was  in  good  repair.  The  bye-roads  and 
paths  had  an  extenskin  of  above  6000  miles. 

Tbe  climate  of  the  department  is  cold  (especially  on  the 
higher  lands,  some  of  wnich  are  of  considerable  elevation) 
and  moist,  but  it  is  considered  healthy.  The  soil  in  the 
valleys  and  on  the  hilt  sides  is  very  fertile :  a  large  portion 
of  it  consists  of  a  rich  loam.  About  840,000  acres,  rather 
moie  than  half  the  surface  of  the  department,  is  under  the 
plough.  The  produce  in  grain  is  very  considerable,  espe- 
cially in  wheat,  barley,  and  oats :  that  of  barley  is  nearly 
three  times  as  much  as  the  average  produce  of  the  French 
departments ;  that  of  oats  is  ahov^  the  average,  but,  from  the 
great  nymber  of  horses  reared,  is  insufficient  for  the  con- 
sumption of  the  department  But  little  rye  and  raaslin,  or 
mixed  corn,  is  grown ;  ■  and  neither  maize  nor  buckwheat  is 
at  all  eultifatad.  Potatoes  are  grown  in  considerable 
quantity,  also  rape-seed  for  oil,  flax,  hemp,  pulse,  and  fruit 
of  every  kind,  but  especially  gooseberries.  Otdurds  and 
gardena  occupy  above  18,000  acres.  The  vineyards  occupy 
■bout  39,000  aores,  and  are  chiefly  in  the  south-west  part  of 
tbe  deportment.  The  wines  are  in  general  of  good  quality, 
especially  the  rod  wines  of  Bar  le-Duc.  The  woodlands 
occupy  from  340,000  to  350,000  acres,  of  which  about 
100,000  acres  belong  to  the  state,  about  220,000  to  tbe 
communes  and  to  the  public  establishments;  the  rest  is 
private  property.  The  chief  forest  trees  are  the  oak,  beech, 
and  elm.  The  timber  and  firewood  supply  the  wants  of  the 
department,  and  furnish  an  article  of  export  to  the  depart- 
ment of  Ardennes  and  the  departments  in  the  basin  of  the 
Seine. 

Thm  ue  about  124,000  acres  of  meadow  land,  the  best 
of  which  is  in  the  valley  of  the  Meuse ;  and  30,000  acres  of 
heath  or  other  open  pasture.  A  great  number  of  horses  of 
a  small  breed  are  reared ;  the  whole  number  in  the  depart- 
ment msy  be  estimated  at  more  than  60,000,  above  twice 
the  aToage  number  in  the  other  departments.  They  are 
employed,  to  the  exclusion  of  oxen,  in  nearly  all  the  labours 
of  agriculture.  The  number  of  homed  cattle  is  about  equal 
to  tbe  average  of  the  departments,  viz.  about  80,000.  The 
dairy  is  much  attended  to;  excellent  butter  is  made,  and 
cheese,  which  resembles  that  of  Gniydre.  The  number 
of  sheep  is  not  great;  the  breeds  have  been  improved 
by  crossing  them  Vith  those  of  England  and  Holland. 
There  are  some  pigs  reared,  and  a  few  goats;  poultry  is 
abundant.  The  forests  etmtain  wild  hoars  and  roebucks ; 
and  small  game  aboimds  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  A  great 
munber  c£  rod-breasu  ore  taken  every  winter.  The  rivers 
ni.  pgida  Amish  plenty  of  fish,  espeually  the  pike,  perch, 
bMch,  aalmon-trottt,  and  eray-fish. 


Tbe  department  is  divided  iato  fbor  arrondissements  as 
follows: — 

AtM  111  pollution  In  No.  at 

•q.MUM.       1831.  1886.  CknmaM. 

Bar-le-Duo,       S.W.     669  82, 1 34       80,952     1 28 

Commercy,       S.E.       755  84,610       86,013  ISl 

Montm£dy,       N.         498  66,947       68,495  131 

Verdun,        Central     580  80,897       82,241  149 


2402     314,588     317.701  589 

It  ig  subdivi^Ied  into  28  cantons,  or  districts,  each  under  a 

justice  of  the  peace. 

In  the  orrondissement  of  Bar-le-Duc  are— Bar-le-Dne 
(pop.  in  1831, 12,496)  [Bar],  Ligny  (pop.  3212),  and  Kevigny 
0)op.  1598),  on  the  Ornain;  Vaubeoourt,  on  the  Aisne; 
Beauz£e,  on  the  Aire ;  and  AncerviUe  (pop.  2239)  near  the 
south-western  boundary  of  the  department  Ligny,  dis- 
tinguished as  Lieny-«n-BaTrois.  is  a  pleasant  litue  town, 
antiently  fortified,  but  the  walls  are  now  in  ruins.  The 
parish  church  contains  the  monument  of  the  Marfchol  de 
Luxembourg.  The  inhabitants  roin  cotton-yarn  and  weave 
eotton  goods,  and  carry  on  trade  in  wo(d  and  timber. 

In  the  orrondissement  of  Commercy  ue— Commercy  (pop. 
in  1831,  3622:  in  1836,  3716),  Haxey,  Vaneouleurs  (pop. 
2157),  Void,  Sorey,  or  Sorcy  (pop.  1634),  and  St  Mihiel 
(pop.  5822)  in  the  valley  of  the  House;  and  Gondrecourt 
on  the  Oraain.  Commercy  is  a  pleasant  town  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Meuse,  surrounded  by  a  thickly  wooded  district 
The  streets  are  remarkably  straight.  There  is  a  fine  range 
of  cavalry  barracks,  formerly  a  chftteau  built  by  tbe  Cardinal 
de  Retz.  The  inbabttants  manuikcture  cotton-yarn  and 
goods;  there,  are  also  some  iron-works.  Vaucouleurs  is 
built  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  on  the  bank  of  the  Meuse,  and 
is  surrounded  by  meadows.  The  inhabitants  manufacture 
stockings,  linens,  and  cotton  goods.  Th^  are  some  tan- 
yards.  Void  is  the  depdt  for  rape-oil,  which  is  made  in 
obundanee  in  the  neighbouring  part  of  the  villey  of  the 
Meuse.  It  bos  some  tan-yards,  also  paper-mills,  and  oil- 
presses  moved  by  water.  St  Mihiel  was  formerly  a  fortiOed 
town,  and  was  besieged  by  Louis  XIII.  in  person,  who  in- 
curred so  much  danger  in  the  siege,  that  on  capturing  the 
place  he  caused  the  fortifications  to  be  razed.  The  situation 
of  the  town  is  very  picturesque,  but  tbe  houses  are  old. 
There  was  antiently  a  Benedictine  abbey,  the  foundation  of 
whioh  gave  rise  to  the  town.  The  parish  church,  formerly 
conventual,  .contains  the  remains  of  several  princes  of  the 
house  of  Lorraine  and  counts  of  Bar.  Another  church,  that 
of  St.  Etienne  (St.  Stephen),  is  adorned  with  a  fine  piece  of 
sculpture,  a  *  holy  sepulchie*  carved  out  of  a  single  block 
of  fine  white  stone,  by  Lwier  Richier,  a  native  of  this  part 
of  Franee,  and  a  pupil  of  Michad  Angela.  ThereareatSt 
Mihid  eotton  and  woollen  cloth  manuiketures,  oil-pesses, 
and  tan-yards.  The  inhabitants  trade  in  com  and  wine ; 
there  are  three  yearly  iun.  There  are  a  subordinate  court 
of  justice,  and  one  or  two  fiscal  or  administntive  gorem- 
ment  offices ;  a  lugb  school,  and  a  public  library.  There  is 
a  camp,  supposed  to  have  been  occupied  by  Julius  Catsar, 
near  the  town. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Montm£dy  are — Montmfidy 
(pop. in  1831,2195;  in  1836, 2201)on theChiera;  Maivilleon 
the  Othain;  Jametz  on  theLoison;  Damvilliera  on  the 
Tinte;  and  Dun  and  8tenay(pop.  2681  town,  3140  whole 
commune)  on  the  Meuse.  MontmMy  is  an  ill  built  town, 
but  is  of  some  consequence  as  afinlress.  In  1816,  beingdo- 
fonded  l)y  about  100  soldiers  of  the  line,  and  some  national 
guards  and  eustom-honse  offieers,  making  in  all  800  men,  it 
resisted  the  attempt  of  a  corps  of  1 500  Prussians  to  surprise 
it ;  the  assailants  lost  500  men.  Tbe  inhabitants  manufke- 
tore  hosiery  and  hats,  and  leather:  there  are  sav<-mills  and 
oil-mills.  Stenay  is  a  pleasant  situation,  and  was  formerly 
a  place  of  strengui,  hut  was  dismantled,  a.d.  1654,  by  Louu 
XIV.  There  are  barracks.  There  is  in  the  town  an  exten- 
sive coop^ge,  in  which  the  moving  force  of  water  is 
employed.  There  are  considerable  iron-works  near  Stenay 
In  the  village  of  Avioth  near  Montm£dy  is  an  antient  church 
accounted  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  Qotbio  architecture 
in  France. 

In  tbe  arrondissement  of  Verdun  are — Verdun  (ptm.  m 
1831,  9978^  in  1836,  10,577)  [Vbsdun],  in  the  volley  of  the 
Meuse;  Clennont-en-Argonne  [Clbkmont}  andVarennes 
(pop.  1652),  on  the  Aire;  Etain  (pop.  3034),  on  the  Omes, 
ana  Fresnes,  on  the  Longeau.  Varenn9s~wa9  the^ 
where  Louis  XVL  and  his  fkmiljulfei 
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tenptta«Ma^fit)niFmiM.  Then  ii  t  gl«H4wiiM  in  the 
tovQ.  Eiain  or  Estain  is  a  tolerably  neat  town  in  a  matchy 
plain.  The  inhabitanti  manu&ctufe  woollen  oloth,  ftannel, 
feather,  tnd  paper.  This  town  gave  tide  to  the  French 
admiral  Oount  dNBBtaiBg. 

The  chief  manufactures  of  the  department  are  iron  goods, 
glass  bottles,  paper,  earthenware,  and  leather ;  cotton  hose, 
lace,  and  cotton  and  woollen  febrios;  and  wicker-work. 
There  are  brandy  distillerieti  and  oil  presses.  The  chief 
trade  is  in  agricultural  produce,  com,  wine,  oil,  timber,  &c., 
and  in  iron. 

The  department  forms  the  bishopric  of  Verdun,  the 
bishop  of  wh  ich  is  a  soffiagan  of  the  arohbiahop  of  BeMn$on. 
It  is  in  the  juriadiotton  of  the  Cour  Royale  and  the  cir- 
cnit  of  the  A<ndimiB  Univardtaire  of  Naney ;  and  in  the 
leoond  militaiy  division,  of  which  the  head-quarters  are 
at  CUUona.  It  sends  four  members  to  the  Chamber  of 
Seputiai. 

In  respaot  of  education  this  department  is  in  advance 
of  every  other  in  Franoe.  Of  every  hundred  young  men 
onrolted  in  the  militerv  census  of  li)28-fi9,  seventy-four 
could  read  and  write;  wnile  the  aveiage  of  ihb  departments 
was  undw  forty. 

The  department  antiently  formed  part  of  the  territories 
of  the  Verodunenses  and  of  the  Lsuoi :  small  portions  of  it 
were  comprehended  in  the  territories  of  the  Remi,  the  Me- 
dromatrici.  and  tfaeTraviri  orTreveri:  all  these  were  Belgio 
nations.  In  the  Roman  ditisim  of  Gaul  the  R«mi  wen 
included  in  the  provinee  of  Belgica  Seounda ;  the  other 
nations  in  Bel^w  i^ma.  Verodunum  (or,  as  it  is  written 
in  the  Itinerary  of  Anfaminoi,  Virodnnum),  capital  of  the 
Verodunenses,  was  the  modem  Verdun ;  Nasium,  a  town 
the  Lenei,  was  the  modeVn  Naix  or  Nais,  a  village  on 
the  Ome  above  Ligny ;  and  Caturigis  was  in  the  vicinity  of 
Bar-le-Duc  On  the  overthrow  of  the  Western  empire,  the 
department  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Franks,  and  farmed 
part  successively  <^  the  kingdoms  of  Austrasia  and  Lotbar- 
ringia  or  Lorraine.  Tlie  greater  part  of  it  was  compre- 
hended in  the  duchy  of  Lorraine  ahd  Bar ;  and  the  re- 
mainder in  the  bistjoprio  of  Verdun,  one  of  Trois  EvSchis 
(three  bishoprics) ;  or  in  the  oount}  of  CAampagna  and  the 
county  of  Clermont. 

HEW,  a  name  for  the  Gull.  [Laboub*]  In  ftloonry  it 
signifies  the  plaoe  where  hawks  are  fcn  u 

MEXICAN  STATES,  THE  T;N1TEI\  a  federal  re- 
public  in  America,  occupy  the  oordi-westem  and  by  for  the 
greatest  part  of  the  Mexican  isthmus,  to(Ktl«r  with  the 
south-western  portion  of  the  maiu  body  of  North  America : 
they  lie  between  16°  and  42"  N.  lat.  and  87°  and  126°  W. 
lone.  On  the  east  the  United  Republic  is  washed  by  the 
Oulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  a  division  of  the 
Caribbean  Sea;  and  on  the  south-west  and  west  by  the 
Paoiflc,  which  here  fbrms  the  long  Gulf  of  California.  On 
the  south-east  it  borders  on  Guatemala,  one  of  the  states  of 
Central  America,  and  on  the  British  colony  of  Belise.  On 
the  north-east  and  north  it  is  bounded  by  the  states  and 
territories  of  tbe  United  States  of  North  America.  The 
houndaiy-line  on  this  wde,  according  to  a  treaty,  begins  on 
tha  east  at  the  monUi  of  the  river  Sabine,  and  fidbws  its 
eonrse  iforthward  to  the  point  where  it  is  intersected  by  82° 
N.  lat. ;  it  then  continues  akdg  the  meridian  of  94?,  until 
it  reaches  Red  River.  The  line  aarends  the  lasl^mentioned 
rhrer  to  the  point  where  it  passes  the  meridian  of  100^,  and 
prooeeds  along  this  meridian  northward  to  the  Arkansas 
river,  which  constitutes  the  boundary-line  weetw^d  to  its 
very  scarce  in  the  Rocky  Mountains.  From  this  range 
westward  to  the  shnres  of  the  Paeillc,  the  t«raUel  of  42° 
separates  the  territories  of  both  republics.  As  large 
tracts  along  the  northern  boundary  are  quite  unknown,  the 
area  of  this  extensive  country  can  only  be  approximated  to. 
It  probably  oeeupies  a  surfoce  of  about  1,600,000  square 
miles,  or  mora  than  seven  times  the  area  of  France. 

^/aet;  Soil;  CtimaU;  Bmen,—ThiM  immense  eountiy 
IS  divided  hy  nature  into  three  r^ons,  each  of  which  is 
marked  by  diiforent  features.  Tbe  first  comprehends  the 
Goantrias  lying  to  the  east  of  the  is  famus  of  Tehuantepec, 
which  ts  crossed  by  the  meridian  of*.  ^°  west  of  Greenwich: 
we  shall  call  it  the  Bastmi  Region.  The  second  extends 
from  the  meridian  of  96°  in  a  curved  line  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Rio  del  Norte  on  the  east  (26°  N.  lat.),  and  to  the  most 
northern  reoess  of  the  Gulf  of  California  (32°  N.  tat)  on  the 
west:  it  is  the  Central  Region,  or  Aiiahuac.  The  third 
«  Northora  Regwa  comvahends  Ibe  oouatries  situated 


north  of  a  line  drawn  flromtlM  mouth  of  tbe  Rio  cMNotto 

to  that  of  the  Colwado 

The  Eastern  Region  compr^ends  the  peninsula  of 
Yucatan,  the  western  declivity  of  the  table-land  of  Guate- 
mala, the  plain  of  Tabasco,  and  the  isthmus  of  Tehuanlepec. 
The  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan* 
near  Cape  Catoche,  is  hardly  more  than  150  miles  distant 
from  Cape  S.  Antonio,  the  most  western  extremity  of  the 
island  of  Cuba.  Through  the  strait  formed  by  these  head- 
lands a  current  with  considtirable  velocity  sets  in  to  the 
north.  The  eartby  particles  brought  by  this  current  are 
deposited  along  the  northern  and  western  shores  of  the 
pMiinsula,  where  the  current  is  much  less  rapid.  These 
shores  have  no  harbours,  but  only  roadsteads,  which  during 
tin  northern  gal«  are  very  tmsub ;  but  along  the  eastern 
shores  there  are  several  harbours.  Tbe  shores  are  sandy 
and  flat.  Tbe  level  country  extends  to  a  considmhla  dis- 
tance inland,  whilst  the  centre  of  the  peninsula  is  oooupiad 
by  a  range  of  low  hilhs  or  rather  a  long  and  comparatively 
narrow  table-land  enclosed  by  two  ranges  of  low  hills.  The 
country  along  the  Bay  of  Honduras  is  well  watered,  and 
exhibits  a  vigorous  vegetation,  both  in  its  trees,  which  are 
of  heavy  growih,  and  in  the  great  variety  of  its  plants ;  but 
the  soil  is  nearly  uncultivated,  tbe  scanty  population  being 
chieOy  employed  in  cutting  mahogany,  with  fustio  and  seve- 
ral other  dye-woods.  Tbe  hilly  district  in  tbe  interior,  as  well 
as  the  flat  country  on  the  northern  coast,  has  a  sandy  soil» 
and  no  spring-water  is  found  from  Cape  Catoche  to  tbe 
mouth  of  Rio  do  -S  Franrisoo,  which  empties  itself  into 
C^mpeachy  Bay ;  and  even  as  Air  south  as  the  I«guna  de 
Termioos  spring-water  is  scarce^  Its  vegetation  is  scanty' 
the  trees  are  stunted,  and  the  plants  of  a  languid  growih. 
except  during  tbe  rainy  season  (from  May  to  September) ; 
but  as  the  climate,  though  exomdingly  hot.  is  healthy,  it  is 
much  better  inhabited  and  ouliivated  than  the  eastern 
shores.  The  ratDS.  though  commonly  abundant,  sometimes 
&il,  and  suofa  an  event  is  followed  by  dearth. 

The  hills  in  the  interior  grow  higher  towards  the  point 
where  tbe  peninsula  is  connected  with  the  table-land  of 
Guatemala.  The  larger  and  higher  portion  of  this  table- 
land belongs  to  the  state  of  Guatemala,  and  it  is  traversed 
by  a  ridge  of  hiah  hills  between  the  towns  of  Totonicap4o 
and  Gueguetenfingo.  [Cbmtbai.  Ahbuca.]  From  this 
ridge,  which  atanu  on  a  base  elevated  probably  about  5000 
feet  above  the  sea,  tbe  country  descends  rather  rapidly  to 
the  wast,  and  whoethe  boundary-lineof  Hexiooand  Central 
America  crosses  the  table-land  it  is  probably  less  than  3000 
feet  high.  It  continues  to  descend  until  it  meets  the  plain 
of  Tabasco,  north  of  1 7°  N.  lat.  Ita  surfooe  Is  for  ftom  being 
level,  as  it  is  furrowed  by  numerous  waierootuaes;  so  that 
it  may  rather  be  considered  as  a  succession  of  ridges  of  hills 
and  of  valleys  than  as  an  inclined  plane.   The -climate  is  in 

Seneral  healthy,  and  its  productions  vary  according  ttf  the 
ifferent  elevations  of  the  surface.  In  some  the  produc- 
tions of  the  West  Indies  are  cultivated;  in  others  wl^t 
and  some  European  plants  are  grown. 

The  plain  of  Tabasco  begins  on  tbe  east,  at  some  distance 
east  of  tbe  lagune  of  Terminos,  and  extends  westward  to 
Partida  Rock,  a  moderately  elevated  cape,  in  which  a  range 
of  hills,  inoluding  the  vtucano  of  Tuxia,  terminates  (96° 
W.  long.)  on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  This  plain 
is  man  than  2S0  miles  long,  and  extends  inland  from  Otf  to 
120  miles.  Its  surface  is  a  dead  level,  and  the  soil  allu- 
vial. Being  very  fertile,  it  is  covered  with  a  thick  foest  of 
heavy  growth,  but  is  little  cultivated  on  account  of  its  being 
subject  to  inundations,  and  generally  under  water  for  seve- 
ral months  during  the  rainy  season.  It  seems  that,  this 
pari  of  the  Mexican  States  suffers  as  much  from  tbe  super- 
abundance of  water  as  other  parts  from  tbe  want  of  it.  To 
this  circumstance,  and  to  the  great  heat  of  the  summer,  the 
imhealthiness  of  this  tract  is  to  be  attributed.  Besides  the 
common  ot^eots  of  agriculture  in  countries  umilarly  cir- 
cumstanced, as  maixe,  plantains,  and  manioc,  it  produces 
a  large  quanti^  of  ooooa  and  soma  cofiee.  Vanilla  ana 
indigo  are  stated  to  be  eommon  in  the  woods.  Tbough  the 
coast  is  generally  low,  paris  of  it  are  higfaei;  than  any  niber 
portion  of  the  otnst  of  the  American  'untinent  along  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  Between  tbe  lagune  of  Terminos  and  the 
mouth  of  Tabafcco  river  are  tha  heights  of  S.  Gabriel,  a 
range  of  hills  running  east  and  west  about  30  miles,  at  a 
short  distance  from  tbe  shore ;  and  where  tbe  plain  ter 
minates  on  the  west  is  Cape  Partida  Rock,  the  extremity 
of  a  somewhat  elevateg,^^j<f^xjM\J^ft 
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■boat  30  milM  ioutb-MUth<aut  and  nordi-Borth-vest.  The 
lAguu  de  Terminoa  is  aboat  60  milea  bag  from  north- 
iiortb<«ast  to  south-south-west,  and  30  miles  wide  on  an 
average ;  but  in  many  places  it  has  hardly  four  feet  of  water, 
and  the  three  ot  four  channels  hjr  whioh  it  is  oonneetod 
vtth  the  gulf  are  hardly  psstable  for  laige  boatSL  The 
water  is  braekish.  The  plain  of  Tabaaoo  is  watered  by  a 
considerable  nver,  the  Rio  de  Tabsaoo,  and  its  two  Ivanchea 
the  Usumasinta  and  the  Grijalva,  of  whioh  the  former  rises 
in  two  iMranohes  on  the  eastern  comer  of  the  table-land  of 
Gu^mala,  and  flowing  in  a  direction  generally  north  hy 
vest,  fanns  a  eonsiderable  oataraet  south  of  1 7''«N.  laU, 
where  it  dauands  from  the  tahl*>laiid.  Above  this  water- 
1U1  it  is  navigabto  for  eanoea,  and  below  it  for  larger  boats. 
This  ia  also  the  ease  with  ita  tributanr,  Ohaeamas :  this 
river  rises  in  the  hills  on  wluch  stand  toe  rains  of  Palen- 
que,  the  most  n<xlhem  offsets  of  the  table-land  of  Ouate- 
mala.  The  Udumasinta  joins  the  Rio  de  Tabasco  a  few  miles 
above  its  mouth,  after  a  course  of  more  than  300  miles.  The 
other  braneh,  the  Grrijalva  river,  rises  in  the  range  of  high 
hills  in  Guatemala,  between  lha  towns  of  TotDDicap&n  and 
Gn^uelen&ngo,  and  runs  with  many  bends  in  a  wide  val- 
ley  in  a  north-west  diieetion,  until  it  issues  from  it  near  the 
isthmus  of  Tehuantepee,  where  it  turns  to  the  nu'th-east 
by  a  bold  sweep,  and  receives  the  name  of  Rio  de  Tabasco. 
It  traverses  the  whole  plain  in  a  rather  oblique  direction, 
and  appears  to  be  navigable  in  this  pert  for  boats  of  oonw- 
derabie  burden.  Before  it  j«ns  the  Usumasinta  it  is  navi- 
fiable  for  veesels  of  modorate  liie,  whioh  asoend  as  for  as 
Villa  Hermoea.  After  having  joined  the  Usumasinta,  it 
foils  into  the  Oulf  of  Mexico  at  Fort  Vietoria.  after  a  course 
of  about  390  miles. 

The  plain  of  Tabasco  occupies  the  northern  portion  and 
about  one  half  of  the  isthmus  of  Tehuantepee.  The  south- 
ern half  comprehends  a  mountain-ridge  and  a  smaller  plain. 
The  most  western  declivity  of  the  table-land  of  Guatemala 
assumes  the  form  of  a  ridge  at  about  94°  W.  long^  whioh, 
running  due  east  and  west,  connects  the  last  mentioned 
table-land  wi^  the  elevated  plains  of  Anabuao.  This 
ridge  (or  rather  theie  ridges,  for  there  are  several,  run- 
ning nearly  parallel  to  one  another)  occupies  between 
36  and  40  miles  of  the  isthmus.  It  ia  called  Cerro  Pelade, 
and  probably  does  not  rise  above  2000  feet.  Being  entirely 
covered  with  trees  of  heavy  growth,  it  is  also  known  by  tlM 
name  of  the  Forest  of  Taruh.  The  southern  idain.  or  that 
of  Tehuantepee,  is  about  85  miles  wide^  and  extenda  along 
the  Padflc  from  the  boundary  of  Guatemala  to  some  dis- 
tance west  of  the  town  of  Tehuantepea  It  has  a  very  hot 
but  rather  dry  climate,  and  the  soil,  though  not  distin- 
guished by  fertility,  is  capable  of  producing  several  tro- 
pical plants.  It  is  supposed  that  an  easy  line  of  commu- 
nication may  be  established  across  the  isthmus  of  Tehu- 
antepee. between  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Pacific  as 
the  two  seas  are  only  140  miles  distant,  and  the  two  plsins 
are  watered  by  navigable  rivers.  The  river  Chimalapa, 
descending  from  the  Cerro  Pelade,  traverses  the  plain  of 
Tehuantenec ;  and  thoagh  its  whole  course  perhaps  does 
not  exceea  50  or  60  miles,  it  has  much  water,  and  is  navi- 
gable tu  8.  Miguel  de  Chimalapa.  a  distance  of  about  30 
miles.  On  the  same  Cerro,  but  within  tiw  northern  ru^es, 
rises  the  Rio  Huasaoualeo,  whioh  first  turns  to  the  west, 
and  then  to  the  north,  breaking  tiiroogh  some  of  the  ridgA 
of  the  Cerro  PeUdow  In  this  part  of  its  course  it  is  Joined  by 
numerous  small  rivm,  which  descend  from  tho  western  de- 
cdivity  of  the  table*land  of  Mixtecap&n,  and  it  soon  becomes 
a  powerful  river,  though  it  is  not  navigable  on  account  of 
rapids  or  cataracts.  As  soon  hs  it  enters  the  plain  of 
Tabasco  its  course  is  gentle,  and  there  is  no  further  ob- 
struction to  the  navigation.  Its  mouth,  whioh  is  situated 
in  the  south-western  recess  of  the  Gulf  ^  Mexico,  is  how- 
ever so  choked  by  a  bar  and  shoa^  that  vessels  even  of 
small  site  cannot  euler  it. 

The  Central  Region  of  the  Mexican  States  may  be  called 
Aoahuac,  thou^  this  name  was  used  before  the  Spanish 
conquest  to  designate  only  the  country  as  for  north  as  21* 
N.  Int.,  and  did  not  oompmiend  the  northern  dktrict,  which 
we  include  in  this  r^ion.  Ia  its  natuial  features  it  mthibits 
great  variety. 

We  hef^n  onr  wanej  with  the  eastern  coast,  which  is  low 
and  sandy  from  the  Pnnta  de  Rocea  Partida(l8*  40'  N.  lat.) 
to  the  most  nortb«astem  comer  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  (about 
39*  N.  lat),  and  still  forther  eastward.  It  runs  on  in  a 
asntiiiiunu  line,  vidwut  being  Iwoken  by  inlets  or  bays ;  and 


consequently  it  contains  no  harbours  exoept  tboie  formed 
by  the  mouibsofthe  rivers;  and  even  these  are  onlynnsafo 
roadsteads,  as  the  rivers  of  this  ooast  (between  la*  40^  and 
as"  N.  laU.  with  the  exception  of  the  Rio  AJvarado,  have  only 
water  enough  in  the  rainy  season.  North  of  38*  sevoralnwa 
of  considerable  size  foil  into  the  sea,  but  except  at  their 
mouths  the  eoast  oannot  be  approacbsid  by  vess^  at  it  is 
lined  by  long,  low.  and  narrow  islands,  whioh  lie  parallel 
to,  and  from  two  to  six  miles  from  it.  The  obaaneU 
by  which  these  islands  axe  separated  are  too  shallow  to  admit 
even  boats.  The  eguntry  adjacent  to  the  shores,  and  from 
three  to  ten  miles  inland,  is  very  tow,  but  is  defended  from 
the  sea  by  sand-hills  rising  foom  90  to  SOO  feet  high.  Tht 
soil  is  sandy  and  destitute  of  vegetation,  with  the  exeeplion 
of  a  few  stunted  shrubs  and  some  hardy  plants.  At  the 
baok  of  this  low  sandy  tmot  the  eountry  rises  gradually  to 
the  foot  of  an  extremely  steep  ascent,  whioh  constitutes  the 
eastern  edge  of  the  extensive  table-land  forther  west.  Th^ 
country  whioh  lies  between  the  shores  and  the  steep  asomt 
varies  in  width.  At  Vera  Crua  (near  19*  N.  lat.)  it  is  only 
about  60  miles  wide,  and  this  may  be  considend  as  its  aver- 
age breadth  gouth  of  28*.  Farther  north  it  widens,  and  at 
Saltillo  (86*  N.  lat)  it  is  more  than  180  miles  across.  Its 
aoclivity  can  only  be  called  gradual  in  oomparison  with  the 
steep  ascent  which  borders  it,  far,  as  far  as  is  known,  it  at* 
tains  an  elevation  of  2d00  or  3000  feet  at  a  distance  of  only 
60'miles  from  the  sea.  In  the  wider  portion  of  this  tract, 
north  of  8a*  N.  lat.,  a  small  number  of  isolated  hilb,  generally 
of  eonsiderable  height,  are  scattered  over  the  inolioed  pUin ; 
those  north  of  Monterey  are  the  highest,  and  are  nuUe  at 
a  great  distanos. 

This  tmM  is  eomivdianded  in  the  Hsrras  Galientss.  or 
'  hot  oonnteies.'  The  seasons  are  divided  into  the  winter, 
or  the  season  of  the  north  winds,  and  the  summer,  or 
season  of  the  bxeeses.  The  former  lasts  from  October  to 
April,  during  which  tjme  the  north  winds  (los  nortes)  are 
prevalent,  and  frequently  blow  with  the  force  of  a  hurrioane. 
sometimes  for  days  together.   They  are  the  terror  of  aavi- 

fstors  on  these  shores.  During  this  period  the  eoast  is 
ealthy.  and  the  vomito  prieto,  or  yellow  fover,  ceasoa.  Hu 
mean  heat  of  this  season  is  71*  of  Fahrenheit,  but  whilst 
the  north  winds  are  blowing  the  thermometer  sometimes 
descends  to  60*.  Rain  is  ntrt  rare  during  this  season,  but 
the  showers  are  only  of  short  duration.  During  the  sum- 
mer the  heat  is  great ;  the  mean  tempamtun  is  about  81*, 
and  in  July  and  August  is  about  82*.  The  raina  are  not 
heavy  befora  June,  but  in  that  month  they  descend  in  tor- 
rents nearly  every  day  for  several  hours.  In  July  slmte 
about  fifteen  inches  of  rain  fall,  or  two-thirds  the  mean 
annual  quantity  at  London.  In  this  season,  but  especially 
towards  Uie  end  of  it,  in  September  and  October,  the  vomito 
prieto  is  prevalent,  and  very  destraetive  among  the  white  in^ 
habitants.  This  disease  however  only  occurs  in  the  lower 
pert  of  the  country :  places  which  are  at  an  elevation  of 
2ft00  foet  are  entirely  free  from  it.  The  mean  annual  heat 
of  this  traet  is  77*.  It  is  extremely  well  adapted  for  the  eul' 
tivation  of  all  tropical  products,  and  as  Its  soil,  with  the 
exception  of  the  sandy  shores,  is  possessed  of  a  considerable 
degree  of  fertility,  it  produoes  rich  crops  of  Indian  ma 
and  rice  where  it  oan  be  irrigated.  Banana^jdne^pples, 
oranges,  and  manioo  are  suo  eultivated.  Ine  prodneU 
adapted  for  exportation  are  chiefly  eoflbe,  sugar,  and  ooeoa, 
and  a  on^  quantity  of  cotton ;  vanilla  ana  jalap  are  eol- 
leeted  in  the  woods,  with  which  a  great  part  of  this  region, 
especially  Hmt  near  the  steep  ascent,  is  thickly  covered. 

The  steep  ascent  which  bounds  this  traet  on  thaweat 
rises  in  some  plaees  in  terraees,  whiefa  lie  b^ween  the  de- 
clivities ;  and  in  such  places  the  aseent  ooeupies  a  consider- 
able space ;  but  in  other  parts  it  rises  from  6000  to  6000  foet 
in  a  disunce  generally  not  exceeding  ten  miles  in  width, 
and  frequently  much  less.  Tlie  aodivi^  is  so  steep  that  on 
the  whole  line  there  are  only  two  places  where  it  is  prac- 
tirable  for  carriages,  namriy,  at  Xalapa,  near  Vera  Grus 
f  14*  N.  lat.).  and  at  Santillo.  west  of  Monterey  <26*  M.  laL), 
though  its  whole  length  probably  does  not  foil  short  of  600 
miles,  like  rocks  ue  geiierally  too  steep  to  maintain  any 
vegstatiott  beyond  a  few  phints.  but  in  uie  narrow  mines 
which  inteneet  the  acclivity  ft  vigorous  vegetation  is  fbnnd; 
in  the  lower  part  tiiere  an  many  oak-trees,  and  in  the 
higher  large  pines. 

llie  steep  ascent  just  described  eonstitntes  the  outer  edge 
of  the  elevated  |daixis  of  Anahuae,  which  extend  westward 
to  a  great  distance.  The  edgoi^afty^fOOV^I^ 
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tmes  of  hflh  mme  in  gennal  onlv  to  a  moderate  olentioii 
above  the  taUe-lands,  but  some  of  them  attain  a  great  hetg^ht, 
as  the  CofiPre  de  Perote,  near  the  road  leading  from  Vera  C>uz 
to  Mexico,  which  is  13,4 15  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  5723 
feet  above  its  base,  and  the  peak  of  Orixiiva,  which  attains  a 
height  of  17,373  feet.  The  heights  which  line  the  margin  of 
the  table-land  do  not  form  a  continuous  chain,  but  appear 
rather  isdated  in  the  southern  districts.  North  of  22  N. 
lat.  however  they  constitute  a  continuous  range  of  high 
mountains,  oonaiderably  elevated  above  the  adjacent  table- 
land ;  and  this  chain  extends  to  the  north  of  the  Real  de 
Catorce  (24°  lai.).  North  of  the  group  which  surrounds 
this  place  they  again  sink  down  neaily  to  the  lerci  of  the 
tabU^lands. 

The  elevated  plahuof  AniAaaoaxe  divided  into  two  parts 
by  a  range  of  mountaiiu,  which  traverses  them  in  a  general 
eastern  and  western  direction,  and  is  called  Sierra  Madre. 
This  chain  begins  not  far  from  the  eastern  edge,  near  21**  N. 
lat..  west  ofTlacolula,  with  the  mountains  of  M  Encarnafioii. 
whence  it  continues  in  a  west  by  ninth  direction  to  San 
Felipe  (21"  40'  N.  lat.),  which  town  is  situated  in  a  compa- 
tively  small  plain  enclosed  by  two  branches  of  the  range. 
Here  au  elevated  and  wide  offiiet  branches  off  to  the 
southward,  and  stretches  over  the  plain  for  about  50  miles, 
terminating  with  the  group  in  which  the  mines  of  Guanax- 
nato  are  situated. 

West  of  S.  FMipe  the  range  declines  to  the  north-north- 
west, and  its  continuity  seems  to  he  broken  into  isolated 
ridom.  as  the  Sierra  de  Altamira,  about  twenty  miles  east 
of  Aguas  CUientes,  and  the  noup  of  mountains  which  con- 
tain the  mines  of  ^uxtecas.  ^ut  at  no  great  distance  west  of 
Zaeatecas  the  Sierra  Madre  re-appears  in  the  decided  shape 
of  a  mountain-range,  and  occupies  a  width  of  a  hundred 
miles  from  east  to  west  Its  direction  in  from  south-east  to 
north*west  as  fat  north  as  26°  N.  lat.,  where  it  declines  to 
the  north,  and  terminates  near  32"  N.  lat.,  in  an  isolated 
mountain-group  called  the  Sierra  de  las  Espuelas,  having 
gradually  dimmisbed  both  in  elevation  and  width.  The 
elevation  of  this  range  is  almost  entirely  unknown.  The 
mountains  of  La  Encarnafion  rise  more  than  10,000  fe<et 
above  the  sea,  and  about  4000  above  their  base ;  those  en- 
closing the  plain  of  S.  Felipe  are  probably  as  high,  especially 
thoseof  LaTlachiqnera.  It  would  also  seem  tut  the  laiwe 
Btratohing  ndrth-west  fkom  Zaeatecas  is  not  lesa  elevated  for 
a  oonslderahle  extents  though  it  sinks  lower  north  d  28" 
N.  latitude. 

The  elevated  plains  which  spread  out  west  of  the  steep 
aaeant  occupy  the  greatest  part  of  the  surfoce  of  Mexico. 
They  are  widest  between  19"  and  20°  N.  lat.,  where  they 
oooupy  360  miles  from  east  to  wesL  This  extensive  tract  of 
oouutry  however  is  not  one  plsm,  but  divided  into  four 
plains,  unequal  in  extent,  and  separated  from  each  other  by 
ranges  of  hills,  which  rise  from  500  to  2000  feet  above  their 
base.  The  most  eastern  plain  may  be  called  the  plain  of 
Tlascala,  from  the  town  of  that  name,  which  is  situated 
nearly  in  its  centre.  Its  surface  is  from  7000  to  7500  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  it  occupies  the  space  betpem  97"  and 
98^°  W.  long.,  and  between  IS^'and  30°  N.lat  Itssurfhee 
is  pretty  level :  the  hitl^  which  occur  on  it  at  considerable  dis< 
tances  from  one  another,  rise  only  to  a  very  moderate  height, 
and  the  depressions  are  few  and  of >  small  extent.  Two  iso- 
lated peaks  of  considerable  elevation,  the  Cerro  de  Pizarro 
and  Mount  Malinohe,  are  near  the  road  which  leads 
from  the  sea  to  Mexico.  The  parts  of  this  plain  which  are 
contiguous  to  the  eastern  edge  of  the  table-land  are  very 
sterile,  the  ground  heing  covered  vrith  lava,  and  producing 
only  a  coarse  grass,  on  which  sheep  pasture.  This  sterile 
tract,  called  el  mal  pais,  occupies  about  one-tbiid  of  the  plain. 
Farther  west  the  soil  improves,  and  in  many  places  the 
ground  is  covered  with  maize,  wheat,  and  barley,  or  laid 
ont  in  pUmtations  of  Amenoan  aloes.  The  chain  of  tuUs 
which  divides  the  plain  of  Ilaseala  fhim  that  of  Tenoch- 
titlan,  contain  the  peak  of  lataccihuall  (15,704  feet  above 
the  seaX  and  the  volcano  of  Popocatepetl  ( 1 7,884  fbet).  which 
last  is  the  highest  mountain  in  Mexico.  The  plain  of 
Tenochtitlan,  lying  west  of  that  of  Tlascala,  is  between 
19"  and  20°  N.  laL  and  98°  30'  and  99°  30'  W.  long.,  and 
about  7480  feet  above  the  sea.  Farther  west  is  the  plain 
of  Toluca,  which  extends  to  100°  W.  long.,  and  is  somewhat 
smaller  in  extent  than  that  of  Tenochtitlan,  but  likewise 
surrounded  by  chainsof  hills.  In  the  southern  chain  is  the 
Nevado  de  Toluca,  which  is  15,160  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
through  the  northern  chain  the  Rio  de  Lerma  foroea  its 


oonrae.  The  iuHboa  tjf  this  plain  is  m  many  plaoes  uneven 
and  broken,  but  it  contains  also  extensive  levels.  As  it  is 
nearly  9000  feet  above  the  sea-levd,  it  is  too  cold  to  pro- 
duce wheat,  and  it  serves  chiefly  as  pMrture-^round.  The 
most  western  of  these  extensive  plains  is  that  of  Michoacan, 
which  between  19° and  20°  N.lat.  extends  from  100°  to  104° 
W.  long.,  and  apppioachea  the  Pacific  within  about  30  miles. 
Its  surfiiLce  in  the  eastern  districts  is  about  6500  feet 
high,  but  towards  the  west  it  sinks  down  to  5500  feet. 
Far  from  being  so  level  as  that  of  Tlascala,  this  plain  exhi- 
bits several  broken  and  high  ridges  of  hills,  which  enclose 
valleys«f  moderate  width  and  great  fertility.  The  moun- 
tains are  covered  with  a  flue  growth  of  timber.  The  level 
oonntry  is  fertile,  and  [aodaoes  abundantly  every  kind  of 
grain,  but  its  elevation  above  dhe  sea  is  still  too  great  to 
admit  the  oultivation  of  tropical  produeta.  Neu-ly  in  the 
centre  of  this  plain  is  the  lake  of  Fatxcuaro,  famous  in  the 
history  of  the  antient  kingdom  of  Michoacan,  whose  capital, 
Tzintxontzan,  was  built  on  its  banks.  Towuds  the  western 
extremity  of  the  plain  is  the  peak  of  Tandtans  which  ia 
probably  more  than  10,000  fbet  above  the  sea. 
'  From  the  western  edge  of  the  table-land  of  Michoacan, 
on  which  the  small  town  of  Zapollan  is  built,  the  country 
declines  rapidly  to  the  plain  of  CoUma,  which  seems  to  re- 
semble in  most  respects  the  low  tract  along  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  It  appears  to  be  generally  level  and  not  much 
elevated  above  the  sea.  On  this  plain  the  isolated  volcano 
of  Colima  rises  to  a  great  haigbt.  This  country  is  fertile, 
and  is  capable  of  produoing  aU  the  tropical  plants;  but  it 
is  badly  cultivated. 

On  the  north  the  table-lands  Just  mentioned  border  on 
others  of  a  similar  description.  On  the  south  the  country 
descends  rapidly  and  with  a  very  irregular  surfhcc^  except 
where  it  borders  on  the  plain  of  Tlascala.  This  plain  is  joined 
on  the  south  by  thatofMixtecapan,whichatretcnesfrom  about 
18°  30'  N.  lat.  southward  to  the  very  shores  of  the  Pacific, 
where  it  terminates  with  high  mountains,  leaving  only  a 
narrow  tract  between  them  and  the  sea,  from  the  plain  of 
Tehuantepec  on  the  east  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Topex  on 
tiie  west,  a  apace  of  300  miles.  We  are  less  acquainted 
with  the  features  of  the  table-land  of  Mixtecapan  than  with 
other  parts  of  Mexico,  as  it  has  rarely  been  visited  by 
European  travellers,  though  it  eontains  the  beat  cultivated 
and  most  populous  distrietB  of  the  rmnblio.  It  is  faovevw 
certain  that  the  whole  region,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
depressions  and  the  low  tract  on  the  coast,  fhnns  a  table- 
land about  5000  feet  above  the  see.  Its  surfeee  appears  to 
be  undulating,  and  sometimes  to  rise  into  hills.  Towards 
the  plain  of  Tabasco  a  chain  rises  to  a  greater  elevation, 
though  the  highest  summit,  the  peak  of  Senpueltepec.  pro- 
bably does  not  exceed  7500  feet.  Indian  com  and  other 
grains  are  grown  in  abundance,  and  a  great  quantity  of 
cochineal  is  collected  on  this  table-land. 

The  table-land  of  Mixtecapan,  stretching  south  and  north, 
and  extending  westward  to  9S°  30',  forms  nearly  a  right 
angle  with  the  tablo-land  which  stretches  east  and  west 
over  the  Mexican  isthmus,  between  19°  and  20°  N.  lat. 
The  countries  which  fill  up  thia  angle  do  not  present  in  the 
least  degree  the  fbatures  of  a  table-land,  being  covered 
with  numerous  narrow  ridges  running  generally  east  and 
west^  vrith  valleys  between  these  ridges  sometimes  wide 
enough  to  be  called  plains.  Both  the  ranges  and  the  valleys 
grow  lower  as  they  approach  the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  In 
passing  the  low  ridges  which  enclose  the  table-lands  of  Te- 
nochtitlan, Toluca,  and  Michoacan,  on  the  south,  we  de- 
scend immediately  to  a  country  hardly  3000  feet  above  the 
sea,  as  is  indicated  by  th^sugar  plantations  which  occur  at 
Istla(3IOOfeet)andat  Cuantlay  Amilpas,  not  more  than  30 
or  40  miles  south  of  the  table-land  of  Tenochtitlan.  Farther 
south  the  descent  is  less  rapid,  as  the  valleys,  which  are 
only  30  or  40  miles  from  the  Paofic.  are  stiU  about  2000 
fbet  above  it.  The  descent  again  becomes  more  rapid  near 
the  shores,  on  the  margin  of  which  there  U  a  narrow  level 
tract  intenected  with  salt  lagnnes.  Hiis  region  is  traversed 
nearly  in  its  whole  width  from  east  to  west  by  a  river  of 
considerable  magnitude,  the  Rio  Bolsas,  or  Rio  de  Zacatula, 
whose  course  exceeds  200  miles,  its  source  being  near  the 
western  edge  of  the  plaih  of  Mixtecapan.  But  this  river  is 
not  navigable,  its  course  being  very  rapid,  ev^n  at  its  mouth. 
Towards  the  northern  margin  of  this  region  is  the  volcano 
of  Jorutlo,  which  stands  in  the  middle  of  a  plain  2890  fbet 
above  the  sea,  the  volcano  itself  being  4114  feet  above  the 
lea,  or  1224  feet  above  ijt»,»»«§.t)y^  ^^ipafcrmad 
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oa  the  S9th  September,  17S9,  in  a  violent  eruption,  by 
vbieh  a  surface  of  between  24  and  30  square  miles  vu 
nised  several  feet  above  the  level  of  the  plain.  The  volcano 
b  somnmded  by  numerous  eonical  hiUa  of  moderate  elero^ 
tiim.  from  vhicb  amoke  is  oonlinaally  issuing.  Vsom  the 
ODuth  <tf  the  Rio  Bolsaa  mstward  a  low  level  plahi  extends 
sloag  the  Pacifle.  which  joins  thai  of  Colima,  and  spreads 
ibout  30  or  40  miles  inland.  It  is  a  tierra  caliente,  resem- 
bling, in  climate,  fertility,  and  productions,  the  low  coast  along 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and.  like  the  letter,  it  is  very  un- 
healthy ;  but  the  yellow  fever,  or  vomtto  prietok  does  not 
fisit  the  shores  of  Uie  Pacific.  The  mean  annual  tempera- 
lure  of  these  shores  is  coniider^ly  higher  than  that  of  the 
shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  thermometer,  even  during 
the  cold  saoBOD,  hardly  descending  below  82°,  and  nearly  aU 
the  year  round  maintatniug  itself  in  the  day-time  between 
86*  and  95^.  This  difference  must  be  attributed  to  the 
sfaKnee  of  cold  winds  on  this  coast  The  gales  by  which 
it  is  visited  rather  resemble  hurricanes,  and  Uow  during 
the  months  at  July  and  August  from  the  southf  vest :  some- 
times thej  oocur  as  hte  as  September  and  Oot(Aer.  From 
October  toMaytbe  air  is  in  ^neralcalm,  and  the  sky  cloud- 
less ;  but  the  sun  is  neariy  mvisible  on  account  of  a  fog,  of 
an  olive  eolovr,  which  covers  the  whtde  sky  in  its  upper 
le^ns,  and  does  not  affect  the  hygrometer.  In  this  season 
some  gales  blow  from  the  north-east  or  north-north-east, 
which  are  called  the  gales  of  Tebuantepec 

North  of  20°  N.  lat.  is  the  table-land  of  Queretoro,  which 
extends  to  the  ridge  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  on  the  east  to 
about  21°  N.  lat.  but  on  the  west  to  21°  30^  That  portion 
of  it  which  lies  east  of  100°  W.  long,  is  in  general  about 
6500  feet  above  the  sea-level.  Its  surface  is  broken  by 
single  groups  or  short  ranges  of  bills,  which  rise  from  1000 
to  ISOft  fbet  above  the  plain ;  but  still  there  occur  many 
level  traeta  of  ooniiderable  extent  and  great  fertili^.  Tl^ 
resiun  contains  numerous  productive  mines.  The  WMtera 
UM  greater  portiott  of  the  table-land  (between  100*  and  1 0S° 
W.  loi^.)  il  nearly  a  plain,  rarely  interrupted  by  hills.  Its 
surfiuae  is  m  an  average  only  200  or  300  f^t  lower  than  that 
of  the  eastern  portion.  The  central  part  of  it  is  occupied 
by  one  of  the  rioheat  agricultural  districts  on  the  Mexican 
isthmus,  known  unda  the  name  of  Baxto,  which  extends 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Queretaro  along  the  Rio  San- 
tiago westward  for  several  miles  west  of  Salamanca,  and 
thence  in  a  northern  direction  to  Leon.  Its  length  exceeds 
100  miles,  and  its  average  width  probably  30  miles.  It  is 
covered  with  com'fielda,  which,  being  irrigated  by  canals, 
Tietd  rich  oops  of  Indian  com  and  wheat  In  the  other 
dittriets  many  sterile  tracts  occur,  which  are  either  covered 
with  stoneit  uid  then  called  pedngal,  or  with  lava,  in  which 
latter  case  they  always  noeive  in  Mexico  the  name  ttf .  mat 
poM.  The  remaindn  is  rather  fertile^  hot  cannot  be  culti- 
vated where  there  are  no  means  for  irrigation,  as  the  rains 
are  &r  from  being  abundant  in  this  region. '  Where  a  de- 
pression occurs  in  which  the  rain-water  accumulates,  a  stone 
nil  is  generally  erected  to  prevent  it  from  running  off,  and 
the  artittcial  pond  or  tank  so  made  is  called  preia.  By  far  the 
greaier  part  of  the  country  however  cannot  be  irrigated  at 
all,  and  is  used  only  as  posture-ground.  Some  of  the  cattle 
estates  are  of  immense  extent,  and  keep  many  hundred 
thousand  head  of  cattle  and  sheep.  On  this  table-land  the 
bmratwu  are  more  frequent:  they  indeed  occur  in  other 
parts  of  the  isthmus  of  Mexico,  but  not  in  such  number 
□or  of  sudi'dimensiong.  A  barranca  is  a  depression  in  the 
\ewek  eonntry.  having  always  a  steep  decUvity,  and  descend- 
ing frequently  1000  feet  below  the  general  surfkce  of  the 
country.  These  dspressiotu  are  sometimes  three  or  four 
miles  wide,  and  still  longer :'  they  are  covered  with  trees  of 
a  vigorous  growth,  which  form  a  striking  contrast  with  the 
bare  sar&ce  of  the  taUe-land.  The  climate  of  these  bar- 
rancas is  considerably  mil^r  than  that  of  the  country  about 
ibem.  and  approaches  in  some  cases  to  that  of  the  tierras 
calieates.  V^etation  follows  the  course  of  a  small  stream 
«h:ca  runs  m  the  centre  of  the  barranca.  Several  small 
towns  are  built  in  these  depressions  of  the  table-land. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  determine  the  western  boundary 
of  the  {dain  of  Queretaro,  as  it  is  not  marked  by  a  continu- 
ous ridge  of  hills.  From  about  1 0 \°  30'  W.  long,  and  from 
that  pmnt  where  the  Sierra  Madre  turns  noruiward,  the 
country  iMttentht  very  gradually  to  the  west  but  with  ahroken 
sttcbe^  so  as  to  present  a  succession  of  bills  and  valleys 
with  sooM  intarveniog  plains,  usually  of  no  j;reatextent ;  the 
jlum  n  some  plaoM  oeeupy  the  smnmit  of  the  higher 
P  a  Na  931. 


country,  and  are  cal1ed«n«xa  (table-land).  Thedasoenttexo 
minates  about  the  meridian  of  Zapotlan,  or  Zapotlan^o 
(102°  30'),  where  the  productions  of  the  tierras  calieotes  at^ 
pear,  and  the  general  level  of  the  country  extending  to  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific  may  be  estimated  at  about  4000  feet 
above  the  sea.  This  r^ion,  called  the  Plain  of  Xtlisooi 
caoiwt  be  called  a  table-land,  as  its  surftee  is  very  uneven, 
being  in  mmy  places  iiderseeted  with  hills,  frequently* 
rising  to  a  great  height,  with  a  steep  ascent,  though  flat 
tracts  of  great  extent  are  numerous,  among  which  that 
about  the  town  of  Guadalaxara  is  distinguished  by  fer- 
tility. Though  this  region,  as  being  among  the  tierras  ca- 
lientea,  might  produce  most  tropical  plants,  Indian  com 
and  wheat  oonstitute  the  principal  articles  of  agriculture. 
The  extent  to  which  wheat  is  grown  shows  that  the  greatest 

Krt  of  this  region  cannot  be  below  4000  feet  above  the  sea. 
this  country  is  the  lake  of  Chapfila,  which  is  about  90 
miles  in  length,  and  from  12  to  18  miles  in  breadth:  the 
surrounding  hills  rise  to  a  considerable  elevation,  and  de- 
soeod  rapidly  to  the  water's  edge.  The  lake  contains  the 
island  of  MesdUa,  on  which  a  number  of  Indians  resisted 
the  arms  of  the  Spaniards  from  1811  to  1814i  "tht  lake  is 
noted  for  a  kind  of  fish  called  peseado  bianco,  which  ocean 
in  most  of  the  lakes  of  the  table-lands,  but  nowhere  attains 
such  a  sise  as  in  the  lakes  of  P&acuaro  and  Oiaj^la,  whence 
it  is  sent  to  Meziootdightly  sprinkled  with  salt  or  preserved 
in  snow. 

The  Rio  Santiago,  or  Rio  Grande,  the  largest  of  the  rivers 
of  the  Mexican  isthmus,  principally  traverses  the  regions  ' 
just  mentioned,  having  its  mouth  at  S.  Bias  (21°  32'  N.  lat 
and  10ft°  18'  W.  long.).  This  river  rises  in  the  highest  of 
the  table-lands,  in  that  of  Toluca,  in  a  lake  situated  at  the 
base  of  the  range  which  divides  this  Ubie-land*from  that  of 
Tenochtitlan,  and  in  an  extensive  morass  surrounding  the 
small  town  of  Lerma,  whence  it  is  called,  in  the  upper  part 
of  iu  oourse^  Rio  de  Lerma.  Its  oonrse  across  that  region 
is  rather  gentle,  until  it  breaks  through  ti&e  range  <^  hills 
which  separates  the  table-land  of  Toluca  from  that  of 
Queretaro.  It  flows  through  theBaxio  with  a  gentle  course, 
and  its  waters  are  abundantly  used  for  irrigation.  'Where 
it  leaves  the  plain  of  Queretaro,  it  is  closely  hemmed  in  by 
precipitous  mountains,  full  of  rapids  and  bars,  and  runs 
quickly  over  a  stony  bed ;  in  this  part  of  -its  course  navira- 
tion  is  entirely  impossible,  except  for  small  canoes  in  the 
spaces  between  the  rapids.  On  approaching  the  lake  of 
Chap&la  its  course  becomes  gentle,  and  before  it  enters  the 
lake  it  passes  through  an  extensive  level  tract,  which  is 
inundated  by  the  river  during  the  rains  and  is  swampy  all 
the  year  roimd.  It  enters  the  lake  a  fbw  miles  below  La 
Barca,  where  it  h  90  yards  wide.  The  waters  of  die  river 
may  easiljr  be  distinguished  fhtm  those  of  the  lake,  from 
which  it  issues  on  the  north  side  not  fkr  from  the  town  of 
Ocotlsn,  where  it  is  200  yards  wide,  and  flows  with  an  even 
and  uninterrupted  coume  to  the  Puente  del  Rio  Orande, 
near  Guadolaxars,  where  there  occur  in  the  space  of  .ess 
than  three  miles  between  fifty  and  sixty  falls.  Its  course 
farther  down,  though  less  obstructed,  is  still  very  rapid,  and 
at  present  at  least  not  used  for  navigation.  The  course  of 
this  river  considerably  exceeds  400  mites  in  length. 

The  eastern  part  of  the  table-lands  is  drained  by  the  river 
Panuco,  which  rises  in  the  lake  of  Zumpango  on  the  table  - 
land  of  Tenochtitlan.  The  waters  of  this  lake  are  carried 
by  the  canal  called  thr  ^)e8ague  de  Huebuetoca  to  the 
Rio  6b  Tula  or  Hoctebuma  [MbxicoI  which  runs  in  a 
northern  direction,  inclining  a  little  to  the  east  to  Tama- 
sinchali,  where  it  is  called  the  Rn  de  S.  Juan.  From  this 
place  it  passes  in  the  same  direction  to  Miraflorc«,  S.  Juan» 
and  Tanquichi.  In  this  latter  part  of  its  oourst  Uie  river, 
which  near  its  source  is  extremely  rapid  and  frequently 
rushes  forward  like  a  torrent,  becomes  more  gentle,  and 
canoes  may  ascend  it  to  S.  J  «n;  but  above  Tanquichi  the 
rapids  are  numerous  and  violent  From  the  last-mentioned 
place  to  Panuco,  a  distance  of  87  miles  by  the  numerous 
windings  of  the  river,  it  n.ay  be  navigated  by  large  boats. 
Between  these  places  the  Rio  de  San  Juan  is  joined,  from 
the  west,  bv  the  river  Tamoin,  and  after  this  junction  it  ist 
called  Rio  ae  Panuco.  and  changes  its  northern  course  into 
an  eastern  one.  Five  miles  above  Panuco,  a  ledge  of  rook? 
runs  across  the  river,  which,  except  in  the  rainy  season,  has 
only  fbur  feet  water  on  it,  and  thns  prevents  large  vessels 
from  ascending  it  fhrtber.  Schooners  therefore  can  onlv 
sail  as  for  as  F^uco,  which  is  SO  miles  ^/^t^^^rl^* 
40  miles  bv  land  from  the  saa^iq.iriw  mnisa  wukwv^ 
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Mow  Bmneo  it  a»Mediiigly  nioding.  It  (nvoMS  a  knr 
■nd  ftequeotly  swampy  tract,  comed  with  axtemive  fbraiti, 
in  whim  mabocanf  and  difbrmt  kinds  of  dye-wood  are  out. 
At  its  iDouth  tSe  nver  tamt  the  burboor  w  XimpioD.  Its 
whole  course,  ineluding  the  windings,  can  hardly  ba  leia 
than  400  milaa. 

The  climMe  of  these  taUe-landa  vaties  in  proporUon  to 
their  eleration  above  the  sea.  In  those  of  TenoehtiUan  and 
Tlaacala,  which  are  nearly  equal  in  this  respect,  the  mean 
annual  temperature  is  62°..  In  winter  the  thermometar 
ganerally  ranges  between  45*  and  47*,  and  sometimes, 
uiou^h'  rarely,  desoends  below  32*.  In  summer  it  never 
exceeds  7^"  in  the  shade.  On  the  table-land  of  Toluca, 
which  is  the  most  elevated,  the  air  it  so  cold  during  the 
greatest  part  of  the  day,  that  the  thermometer  eeoMally 
varies  between  42"  and  46*.  and  even  persons  wno  have 
been  brought  up  in  nwthem  regions  find  the  olimato  very 
unpleasant  On  the  ti^le-Iand  of  Valladolid,  Mixteeapan, 
and  Mieboaean,  which  are  considerably  bwer  than  Tenoch- 
titlan,  the  mean  annual  temperature  probably  varies  be- 
tween 66*  and  66*.  All  these  countries,  being  more  than 
3000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  are  called  by  the  inhabitants 
Tierras  Fries  (cold  countries).  The  winter  is  indeed  not 
severe,  but  the  summers  are  not  warm.  To  the  small  dif- 
ftrence  of  the  temperature  in  the  different  seasons,  and  to 
the  want  of  sufficient  heat  in  summer,  is  to  be  attributed 
the  fact  that  several 'plants  do  not  grow  in  these  countries) 
which  thrive  very  well  without  the  tropics  and  in  places  the 
mean  annual  temperature  of  which  is  considerably  below 
that  of  the  table-lands. 

The  seasonson  the  table-Iandsare  only  two,  thatof  the  rains 
(estacion  de  laa  aguas)  and  the  dry  season,  w  summer  (el  estio). 
The  rains  co&nmence  in  June  or  July,  and  terminate  in  Sep- 
tember or  October ;  the  rainy  season  consequently  lasts  only 
fbur  months.  Hie  rains  occur  earlier  in  the  oonntries  ap* 
preaching  the  eastern  shores,  and  extend  afterwards  farther 
west.  Tliey  are  accompanied  by  thunderstorms,  which  are 
experienced  successively  at  Mexico,  Guadalaxara,  and  on  the 
western  shores.  We  are  not  acquainted  with  the  quantity 
of  rain  which  falls  on  any  of  the  table-lands,  but  it  is  pro- 
bably much  less  than  that  which  foils  on  the  low  shores  of 
the  adjacent  seas.  The  greatest  quantity  appears  to  ftU 
along  the  range  of  the  Sierra  Madre  and  its  branches.  It 
would  also  seem  that  the  table-lands  which  aoproaeh  the 
Pacific  have  more  abundant  rains  than  those  lying  nearer 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  table-land  of  Mixteeapan  seems 
particularly  Aivoured  in  this  respect,  as  the  rains  begin  in 
the  month  of  May,  and  always  continue  to  October ;  they 
are  also  more  abundant.  Though  the  rains  are  much  less 
abundant  on  the  table-lands  than  on  the  coast,  they  would 
be  sufficient  to  maintain  a  vigorous  v^tatlon,  but  for  the 
rapid  evapontion.  To  this  must  be  added  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  soil,  which  covers  rocks  of  a  porous  nature, 
by  which  the  moisture  is  absorbed  and  carriea  too  far  below 
the  surface;  consequently  all  these  table-lands  have  rathv 
an  arid  soil,  which  can  only  be  employed  in  the  cultivation 
of  grain  where  it  can  be  watered ;  and  even  many  of  the 
rivers  disappear  in  fissures  of  the  rocks.  The  plains  are 
entirely  destitute  of  trees,  but  are  covered  with  several 
kinds  of  cactus,  a  plant  which  grows  best  on  an  arid  soil, 
and  endures  a  considerable  degree  of  cold.  Forests  of  trees 
occur  only  on  the  hills  and  short  ranges,  which  in  several 
places  are  dispersed  over  the  plains,  and  especially  on  their 
western  declivities:  the  eastern  declivities  generally  present 
bare  rooks.  For  want  of  the  means  of  irrigation,  perhaps 
nine-tenths  of  the  table-lands  are  only  used  as  pasture,  and 
^  grass  is  sudlcientfiH:  that  purpose  to  the  months  of  March 
and  April,  when  the  south-mat  wind,  <»Ued  viento  de  la  Mis- 
tica,  begins  to  prevail,  which,  being  very  dry  and  hot,  withers 
the  smaller  plants  and  graas.  In  this  part  of  the  year  the 
eountry  has  a  very  dismal  B«peot,  and  the  cattle  suffer  much 
where  there  are  no  pasture-grounds  that  can  be  irrigated, 
until  the  beginning  of  the  rainy  season,  when  the  surface  of 
the  ground  is  suddenly  changed.  The  elevated  table-lands  of : 
Mexico,  like  thuse  of  Tibet  and  Central  Asia,  which  are 
still  more  arid,  have  also  a  large  portion  of  their  surface 
covered  with  muriate  of  soda  and  other  saline  substances, 
in  the  dry  season,  like  a  hoar-frost,  which  considerably  di- 
minish the  productive  powers  of  the  soil. 

The  countries  which  are  elevated  from  2i00  to  4000  feet 
above  the  sesrlevel,  such  as  the  broken  region  lying  between 
tfa*  taUe-lands  of  Tehoohtithui,  and  Toluca  and  Michoacan 
mone  sideband  between  the  taUe-land<^  Mixteeapan  on  the 


other,  and  the  uneven  i^ain  irf  Xalisemam  oalladltem-' 
Templadaa.  Theirneanannualtemperatureamoutttttoae 
tween  7S*  and  7B*.  and  thev  M^oy  nearly  a  oontinual  spring 
as  thediftrenee  of  the  temperature  in  the  colder  and  hotter 
season  does  not  exceed  s*,  or  at  the  utmost  1 U*.  These  tracts 
produce  the  tropical  flrnits  and  the  sugar-eane  in  abundance ;  | 
and,  as  well  as  the  table-lands  tbemsalves,  enjoy  a  very 
healthy  elimate  all  the  year  round,  whilst  the  inhabitants 
of  the  low  traeta  along  the  eoaat  are  subject  to  dangerous  | 
diseases. 

We  pasa  to  the  countries  lying  to  the  north  and  aaat  ttt 
the  Sierra  Madre.  The  country,  which  is  bordered  by  this  j 
range  on  the  south  and  west,  is  a  plain  (tf  great  length,  ter- 
minating on  the  north  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  del  Norte, 
betweee  30*  and  32*  N.  lat,  and  at  the  Sierm  da  lai  Espn- 
alas,  the  most  northttn  offitet  of  the  Siena  Madre.  Ita  length 
is  nearly  700  miles.  Ito  width,  which  between  32°  and  24* 
N.  lat  hardly  exceeds  100  miles,  widens  consideiaUy  hr- 
ther  north,  so  that  at  89*  N.  lat  it  is  probably  more  than 
300  miles.  The  southern  portion  of  this  plain,  as  far  north 
as  a  line  drawn  fVom  Zacateeas  on  the  west  to  Catoroe  on 
the  east,  may  be  on  an  average  about  6000  feet  above  the 
sea-level.  Its  sur&ce  is  in  many  |daces  traversed  by  ranges  | 
of  hills,  running  east  and  west,  and  its  soil  in  genwal  re-  I 
semblea  that  of  the  plain  of  Queretaro,  but  is  not  equal  to 
it  in  fertility,  a  great  portion  of  it  being  covered  with  sand, 
and  other  parts  with  stones.  Some  districts,  being  possessed 
of  the  means  of  irrigating  the  land,  are  distinguished  by  fer- 
tility, as  the  country  about  S.  Lnis  de  Potosi,  and  the  Valle 
del  Mais,  which  lies  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Tamoin,  a 
tributary  of  the  Rio  f^nuco.  A  great  porUon  oi  the  coun- 
try serves  as  pasture-ground  4br  numerous  herds  of  cattle^ 
sheep,  and  goats.  The  rains  are  leas  abundant  than  &rtfaer 
south,  and  fell  mostly  in  Ootcber  and  November;  the  heat 
in  summer  is  less  and  the  ei^d  in  winter  greater  than  on 
the  table-land  of  Queretaro. 

The  northern  portion  of  the  plain  is  still  lesa  fenured  by 
nature.  Near  a  line  drawn  from  Zacateeas  to  Catorce  it  is 
about  6000  feet  above  the  tea-level,  but  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Rio  del  Norte  probably  not  more  tban  3O0O 
feet.  It  suffers  greatly  from  the  scarcity  of  rain,  which  in 
the  southern  districts  is  far  from  being  abundant,  and  north 
of  27*  N.  lat.  is  very  rare.  It  is  conset^uently  badly  supplied 
with  water,  the  springs  being  few  in  number,  and  the 
water  of  a  very  aisagreeable  taste.  This  latter  circum- 
stance is  principally  owing  to  the  soil,  which  contains  a 
great  portion  of  carbonate  of  soda.  The  plain  contains 
numerous  dry  sidt-takes,  whence  largo  quantities  of  carbo- 
nate of  soda  are  collected  and  taken  to  diffiDrent  parts  of  the 
republic  tac  the  manufeetureof  soap.  All  the  riven  which 
wator  this  plain  rise  along  the  eastern  declivity  the 
Sierra  Madre,  and  running  northward,  are  lost  in  some 
lake  having  no  communication  with  the  sea,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Rio  Conchos,  which  rises  with  several  branches 
between  26*  and  28°  N.  lat,  and  falls  into  the  Rio  del  None 
near  31*  N.  lat  In  the  southern  districts  are  the  Rio 
Grande  de  las  Nieves,  which  runs  about  300  miles,  and 
loses  itself  in  the  lake  of  Parras,  and  the  Rio  Nasas,  whirh 
after  a  course  of  about  200  miles  enters  the  lake  of  Hapimi. 
In  the  northern  districts  are  the  Rio  de  S.  Buenaventura, 
and  the  Rio  de  las  Casas  Grandes,  which  run  hardly  more 
than  100  miles,  and  fall  into  the  lakes  of  S.  Maria  and  of 
Guzman.  The  cultivable  land  of  this  plain  is  limited  to 
the  river  bottoms,  which  extend  team  two  to  Ibur  miles 
along  the  banks,  and  produce  Indian  corn  and  other  grain. 
In  the  valley  of  th^  Rio  Naaas  much  cotton  is  grown,  and 
In  the  newibourhood  of  the  Ue  of  Parras  are  extensive 
vineyards,  from  which  a  good  wine  is  obtained.  All  the 
extensive  tracts  which  separate  the  river  bottoms  ft<an  one 
another  are  level,  and  consist  mostlyof  a  firm  soil,  the  sandy 
or  stony  tract  being  rare  and  of  comparatively  small  extent ; 
but  they  are  quite  destitute  of  wood  or  even  shrubs,  and  in 
certain  seasons  even  dry  grass  is  rare.  Gales  of  wind  are 
very  frequent,  and  from  whatever  point  of  the  compass  they 
blow,  they  are  very  cold  and  raise  immense  clouds  of  dust  , 
filled  with  saline  particles.  The  lost-mentioned  circum-  i 
stance  is  considered  as  the  cause  of  the  insalubrity  of  this 
region.  Within  this  plain  is  situated  a  mountainous  re- 
gion, called  the  Bolson  di  Mapimi,  which  occupies  the 
tract  of  land  extending  f^m  the  northern  shores  of  the 
lake  of  Mapimi  to  the  hanks  of  the  great  southnw  bend 
of  the  Rio  dd  Norte.  But  its  exts&Tlp^he  ea^And  weet 
is  imperfectly  known.  lidlilftciilettatalik'w^  ^  | 
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ftjbt  of  wlMM,  Mfiad  tha  AppMb«,  uid  hn  uver  bats 
oismiiMd  b]r  SniopMn  Invwan,  but  it  u  wid  to  oontain 
to  abundaDoe  of  netali,  whinh  have  nerar  baaa  vorked. 

The  Siern  Madr*.  vhieh  axtendt  akuK  the  weatera  aide 
of  tltia  jdaio  in  a  norib-imtani  dinotwn.  lovara  towards 
it  vith  a  gradual  deacaati  ar,  mora  protialily,  ia  tamoaa, 
teparattfd  fnnn  eaeh  oUuf  by  abrupt  deeUritMi,  and  tn- 
by  daep  and  staep  tiBDSTaraa  vaUmrs.  The  erest  «f 
the  chain  ia  situated  towards  its  western  aecUvity.  aod  ba- 
tweeo  the  ridgn  which  oumpote  tha  mouotain-region  are 
loDgiiudinal  vaUeya,  narrow,  but  of  coosiderabW  exteot, 
whkh  flODiain  rich  miiwa.  Towarda  tha  pluna.  whieh  Ue 
aloDg  tba  PaciBc.  the  deneot  ia  vary  mpA,  ud  only  flir- 
nw^  by  ra¥iDea. 

Tbe  countcy  betwaan  the  Sieim  Madre  and  the  Paeifto  is 
n^oially  divided  into  two  diffiarant  ragioni,  the  plains  of 
Cioaloa  and  the  hilly  z^n  of  Sonora.  Tba  former  ex- 
tenda  between  24"  and  28*  N.  lat.  and  the  latter  between 
28"  and  32*  N.  lat.  The  plaina  are  perfootly  level,  and 
only  hilla  of  moderate  elevation  divioe  them  from  the 
Sierra  Madre.  Their  soil  consists  of  a  sandy  clay,  almost 
without  a  pebble,  which  is  fertile  wherever  it  is  irrigated ; 
but  Bs  this  country  has  not  been  in  poateaaion  of  the  8pa- 
Diards  much  more  than  a  century,  agriculture  has  not  yet 
made  much  progreia.  The  rains  set  in  regularly  on  the 
S4th  of  J  une,  and  last  about  two  months.  Tlw  greatest  beat 
is  experienced  before  the  rains,  from  the  montn  of  March, 
when  the  country  ia  parched  up  and  reaemhlea  a  desert 
The  rivera  running  across  the  plain  flow  in  beds  considera- 
bly below  its  suriace.  and  it  does  not  appear  that  even  after 
the  most  abundant  rains  they  rise  high  enough  to  water  the 
a^jaeeni  traota.  The  most  eonsidecable  of  these  rivera  are 
tba  Rio  de  Coliaoaii,  the  Rio  del  Fuerte,  and  the  Rio  Mayo, 
eaeh  of  whieh  may  run  upward  of  100  miles  In  a  wide  and 
deep  bed.  The  greater  part  of  the  plain  seema  to  be  eon- 
■ideiably  elevated  above  the  aeai  as  there  ia  a  aensible  de- 
scent some  milea  in  length  fkom  it  to  tbe  low  and  aandy 
tracts  whieh  skirt  the  shore. 

Sonora,  which  begins  at  some  distanee  north  of  tbe  Rio 
Hayo,  baa  likewiae  a  tract  of  level  and  low  land  along  the 
sea,  but  it  soon  rises  to  some  eleviUioD,  and  then  extends 
nearly  on  a  level  many  miles  inland.  This  part  of  the  ooun- 
Iry  is  rather  sterile,  but  more  from  want  of  moisture  than 
from  want  of  good  soil,  which  resembles  in  every  respect 
that  of  the  plain  of  Cinaloa.  The  hilly  country  hef^ins  from 
30  to  40  milea  from  the  shore,  and  is  traversed  by  several 
li^es  mnning  aoath  and  north,  parallel  to  the  Sierra  Madre. 
It  is  not  yet  kiwnm  how  tbey  are  eonneeted  with  tbe  princi- 
palmountain-diain.  in  some  plaeea  tbe  hilla  rise  to  Uie  height 
of  moontaina,  but  their  elevation  has  not  been  aseertained. 
Between  these  hills  run  rivera  in  valleys,  generally  several 
miles  wide,  and  possessed  of  a  considerable  de^^reo  of  ferti- 
lity. Tbe  latest  is  the  river  Yaqui,  which  is  formed  by 
two  branehes :  the  Rio  Babispe,  flowing  along  the  base  of 
iba  Sierra  Madra  southward,  and  the  Rio  Oposura.  which 
runs  parallel  to  it  farther  west  Tbe  first  runs  about  300 
miles,  and  tha  second  120  miles,  before  they  unite  upon 
emerging  from  the  hilly  region.  After  their  junction  they 
take  the  name  of  Rio  Yaqui,  and  flow  about  150  miles 
bore,  until  they  foil  into  the  Gulf  of  California,  south  of 
2(t°  N.  lat.  Tbe  eedtrel  districts  of  Sonora  are  also  tra- 
versed from  north  to  south  by  the  rivers  Arispe  and  Do- 
lotes,  which  flow  parallel  to  each  other  until  they  unite  a 
ftw  miles  above  tbe  town  of  Pitie  at  S.  Jannitx a 
milea  below  Pitic  the  united  river  enters  a  lake  of  some  ex- 
tent, whioh  baa  im  eommunication  with  the  aea.  Hie  whole 
coarse  of  Uiis  river  may  be  abont  SOS  miles.  In  the  north- 
western comer  of  Sonon  is  the  Rio  de  8.  !^acio,  which 
nins  more  than  1 00  milea,  and  is  likewiae  lost  in  a  lake. 
None  of  these  rivers  are  navigated,  but  tbey  are  used  lu 
irrigate  tbe  valleys,  in  which  malKe  and  wheat  are  grown  to 
a  ooQuderable  extent  Without  this  irrigation  the  country 
would  be  adesert,  aathe  rains,  which  come  in  September,  do 
not  last  more  than  four  weeks,  fall  only  in  short  showers, 
ud  are  very  irregular  and  uncertain,  it  would  seem  that 
in  the  most  northern  district  there  is  no  rain  at  ail.  As 
this  pan  <tf  tbe  Mexican  States  is  situated  within  the  tem- 
perate aone,  it  partakes  of  the  great  ohanges  in  tem- 
perature wbidi  commonly  ooeur  in  these  countries.  Hie 
dmnometer  ranges  during  the  year  between  30"  and  9ft*. 
During  the  northern  and  north-eastern  winds,  which  blow 
ftoia  tbe  Rocky  Mounlaina,  and  probably  pass  over  elevated 
plahH^  it  ■omatimeB  fkceies  evny  lught  fac  sera*!  weeka 


at  Pitie  (2S*>  N.  lat.),  and  the  tbermNMlar  then  nnks  as  low 
as  1 8^  in  the  night-time.  It  aeemi  that  frost  oeeun  in  these 
parte  every  year.  But  tba  summer  ia  exoesaively  hot.  and 
the  hot  weather  oontinues  for  several  months :  the  rains 
take  fUmeB  much  later  here  than  forther  sooth. 

The  countries  hitherto  described  are  situated  on  the 
Mexican  isthmus,  which  is  divided  from  the  main  body  of 
North  America  by  a  plain  extending  from  tbe  shore*  of 
tho  Pacific  eastward  to  tba  low«  course  of  tbe  Rio  del 
Norte,  between  38°  and  33°  N.  laL  This  plain  seems  to  be 
interrupted  by  two  mouotam-groups  only:  one  of  them, 
the  Arizona,  is  situated  near  109°  W.  long.,  and  noted  for 
tbe  fabulous  stories  of  its  great  wealth  in  the  precious 
metals;  the  other  oooDrs  near  the-bank  of  the  Rio  del 
Norte^  where  tba  river  beffins  to  flow  in  a  souib-south- 
eaatem  direction,  and  ia  ealted  Siena  del  Plorido.  Nothing 
is  known  of  theae  monntain-gnups.  Tbe  plain  is  drained 
by  the  river  Gtila,  which  runa  moie  than  AM  milea  in  a 
weatem  direction,  and  unites  with  the  Rio  Colorado  near 
ita  embouchtire  in  tin  Oulf  of  California.  It  rises  in  tbe 
Sierrd  de  MogoUon,  the  meet  southern  extremiqr  of  the 
prindpai  range  of  tbe  Rocky  Mountains;  and  though  it 
may  have  a  considerable  volume  of  water  in  ita  upper 
course^  it  loses  it  imperceptibly  by  flowing  through  an  arid 
plain  of  great  extent  in  which  not  a  drop  of  rain  foils  dur- 
ing the  whole  year,  and  in  which  it  does  not  seem  to  be 
jomed  by  any  tributary  of  importance.  The  plain  itself  ia 
a  desert,  in  which  only  a  few  fomiliea  of  the  Appaches 
lead  a  wandering  life.  An  exception  however  is  to  be  made 
in  favour  of  the  diatriot  where  the  extensive  ruins  called 
Cases  Grandes  (near  110**)  an  found,  as  sueh  ruins  gene- 
ralhr  oeear  in  spoU  fkTourad  by  natural  fortuity. 

The  Hesioan  Statea  eztena  mueh  beyond  this  natural 
boundary,  and  eompfahend  a  ooniaderable  portiMi  of  the 
mainland  Of  North  America,  namdy,  the  two  Cidifornias ; 
the  unknown  region  extending  between  Upper  (^lifornia 
and  the  Rooky  Mountains ;  the  Vale  of  tbe  Rio  del  Nort^ 
or  New  Mexico;  and- Texas,  or  the  country  extending  east 
of  tbe  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  boundary-line  of  the  United 
StaMs  of  America.  As  to  the  Califomias,  see  Calipormia, 
vol.  vii,  p.  Id8.  Of  the  country  lying  north  and  east  of 
Upper  California  little  is  known :  two  Takes  of  great  extent 
are  stoted  to  occur  in  it,  of  which  one  is  said  to  be  salt 
The  reports  of  the  monks  respecting  this  wide  tract  are 
mentioned  in  the  article  Colorado.  We  shall  ocmelnde 
our  survey  with  New  Mexico  end  Texas. 

New  Mexieo  is  a  valley  of  great  extent,  inelnded  by  the  two 
monntain-rannswilhwhitA  the  Rocky  Monntains  terminate 
on  the  sooth.  Tlie  western  range,  railed  Sierra  de  Ht^lon, 
commences  aboat  34*  N.  lat,  and  is  in  tbe  ^lain  which  lies 
along  the  upper  course  of  the  Rio  Gila.  It  is  not  known  if 
this  range  is  eonneeted  with  the  Sierra  del  Florido,  which  is 
about  80  miles  aooth-south-east  of  it  The  other  range, 
called  Sierra  del  Sagramento,  rises  forther  esst  opposite 
tbe  mountain-region  called  tbe  Bolaon  de  Mapimi,  in  the 
most  southern  bend  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  near  2V  N.  lat.. 
and  extends  northward  to  40°  N.  lat.,  where  it  joins  the 
Sierra  de  Mogollon.  Both  ranges  run  nearly  paralld  to  one 
another,  from  34°  to  40"  N.  lat,  and  the  long  longitudinal 
valley  between  them  is  New  Mexico.  Its  southern  district 
between  34°  and  35°  30'  N.  lat,  is  a  desert  covered  with 
arid  hills,  which  come  close  up  to  the  banks  of  the  river, 
and  an  nearly  without  v^etation,  except  in  some  narrow 
vallevg  travoraed  by  rivnleta.  Thia  district  is  called  Oeserto 
del  Muerto.  The  northern  district  between  89°  3o'  and 
38'  N.  let  is  a  valley,  ftom  20  to  40  miles  a^ss:  this  port 
has  been  settled,  and  produces  grain  enough  for  the  con- 
sumption of  the  population.  But  the  greatest  wealth  of  the 
people  consists  in  their  pasture-grounds,  whioh  feed  nume- 
rous herds  of  sheep,  their  plantations  of  tobarco,  and  the 
wild  animals  whieh  inhabit  the  adjacent  mountains.  The 
most  northern  part  of  tbe  valley,  between  38°  and  40**  N. 
lat,  is  uninhabited,  probably  on  account  of  the  severity  of 
the  olimato,  which  even  in  settled  part  is  so  great  that 
the  Rio  del  Norte,  though  a  rapid  river,  is  annually  covered 
with  ice  for  several  months.  This  circumstance  is  partly  to 
be  attributed  to  the  ranges  enclosing  the  valley,  which  in 
some  placea  are  covered  with  eternal  snow,  but  ehiefl)  to  ■ 
the  el«vat»A  of  its  surfoee,  which  Humboldt  thinks  cannot 
be  less  than  fi<om  8000  to  SftOO  f^t  an  estimate  probably 
rather  below  than  above  the  truth.  Rain  id  very  scarce 
and  usually  foils  only  once  a  year,  and  in  some  £nrs  no 
at  an;  the  snow  however,  whtQbgffie^QA^thejnd^^n 
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uonth  of  June,  rapplin  the  toil  vith  the  moutun  requinte 
for  the  growth  of  grain  and  grass. 

Tba  Rio  del  Norte,  also  called  in  its  lower  course  Rb 
Orande,  «id  on  the  maps  incorrectly  Rio  Bravo,  is  the 
largest  of  the  rivers  of  Mexico.  Humboldt  estimates  its 
course  at  nearly  1400  miles.  It  rises  in  the  most  northern 
angle  of  the  Vale  of  New  Mexico,  near  40*  N.  lat.,  not  far 
from  the  sources  of  the  Arkansas,  a  tributary  of  the  Mis- 
sissiopi,  and  of  the  Rio  Oilorado,  which  falls  mto  the  most 
nortnem  recess  of  the  Gulf  of  California.  The  Rio  del 
Norte  runs  southward  from  40"  to  29°  N.  lat.,  and  even  m 
the  vale  of  New  Mexico  is  a  considerable  livtx,  which  has 
wa,ter  enough  for  small  boats,  but  is  not  navigated.  In 
the  mountains  between  39"  SO'  and  34*  N.  lat.  it  seems 
to  be  too  full  of  rapids  to  permit  of  any  kind  of  navigation. 
Where  it  enters  the  plain,  sooth  of  34*  N.  lat,  its  waters 
are  abundantly  used  for  irrigating  the  fertile  district  which 
surrounds  the  Passo  del  Norte,  and  its  water  is  consider- 
ably diminished.  Afterwards  it  receives  a  small  supply  of 
water  by  the  Rio  Goncbos:  and  after  having  cbuiged  its  course 
by  a  great  bend  to  the  east  and  north-east,  it  receives  a  larger 
supply  by  the  Rio  Puerco,  which  runs  in  a  longitudinal  val- 
ley east  of  the  Sierra  de  Sagramento ;  but  as  its  course  lies 
through  an  arid  plain,  which  is  rarely  refreshed  by  abundant 
rains,  the  volume  of  its  waters  is  too  small  even  for  small  craft, 
until  it  has  changed  its  course  to  the  south-east,  and  has 
arrived  at  the  Presidio  de  Rio  Grande,  about  200  miles  from 
its  mouth.  At  this  place  or  in  its  neighbourhood,  as  it 
seems,  the  river  leaves  the  elevated  plain  and  descends  into 
the  loww  oountry  whioh  extends  along  the,  sbona  of  the 
Gulfof  Mexiook  and  firom  this  |daoe  downward  it  may  be 
navigated  by  small  boats.  The  waters  of  the  Rio  del  Norte 
rise,  as  those  of  many  other  rivers,  annually:  this  rise 
b^ins  m  the  month  of  April,  is  highest  in  May,  and  at 
the  end  of  June  the  waters  attain  their  greatest  height 
This  change  is  owing  to  the  melting  of  the  snow  on  the  sur- 
rounding mountains.  The  rise  of  the  water  is  not  per- 
ceptible in  the  lower  course  of  the  river.  The  mouth  of  the 
river  is  south  of  26°  N.  lat.,  at  Braxosde  Santiago,  and  about 
twenty  miles  below  Matamoros,  to  which  town  vessels  of 
small  burden  may  ascend ;  but  la^r  ones  cannot  enter  the 
river  on  account  of  its  bar  and  of  numerous  shoals. 

The  ooimtry  east  of  the  Siem  del  SagnuneDto.  and  north 
of  the  bwer  course  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  which  is  compre- 
hended almost  entirely  under  the  name  of  Texas,  differs 

Seatly  in  its  natural  features  from  all  other  paria  of  the 
exiean  States.  That  portion  of  it  which  lies  along  the 
Sierra  del  Sagramento  and  extends  eastward  to  1 02°  W.  long, 
is  considerably  elevated  above  the  sea,  probably  not  less 
than  2000  feet.  Its  northern  portion,  embracing  the  coun- 
try on  both  sides  of  the  Red  River  as  for  north  as  the 
Arkansas,  is  an  extensive  plain,  considerably  elevated  above 
the  watercourses,  along  the  course  of  which  are  bottoms  of 
moderate  extent,  covered  with  trees  of  heavy  growth,  which 
indicate  a  considerable  fertility  of  the  soil ;  but  the  spaces 
between  these  river-valleys  have  an  arid  though  commonly  a 
firm  soil,  which  is  covered  with  v^tation  only  in  the  early 
8ea8i>n  of  the  year,  and  on  the  approach  of  summer  is 
deprived  of  it.  Like  the  extensive  plains  along  the  base 
of  the  Rocky  Mouatains,  it  wants  water  and  wood,  and 
seems  to  be  incapable  of  cultivation.  This  region  is  joined 
on  the  south  by  an  extensive  tract  of  mountainous  country, 
called  the  hills  of  San  Saba,  which  is  connected  with  the 
Sierra  del  Sagramento,  and  extends  southward  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Rio  Puerco.  Its  eastern  offsets  extend  to  Uie  meri- 
dian of  lOO".  The  mountains  probably  do  not  rise  above 
their  base  more  than  2000  feet ;  but  this  is  only  a  suppo- 
sition, as  the  whole  region,  being  in  possession  of  a  tribe  of 
natives,  the  Comanches,  who  are  enemies  to  the  white  set- 
tlers, is  unknown.  In  this  mountain-tract  most  of  the  Ifu^e 
rivers  that  water  Texas  take  their  origin.  Between  this 
regioD  and  the  elevated  plain  on  the  Red  River  a  salt 
swamp  of  great  extent  is  stated  to  exist,  m  which  one  of  the 
hnmches  of  the  Rio  Bra»»  rises.  When  the  salt,  which 
crystallises  on  its  surfeoe  after  long  dry  weather,  is  ^ssdved 
by  abundant  rains,  the  water  of  the  Rio  Bram  becomes 
brackish. 

The  remainder  of  Texas,  included  between  the  meridian 
of  100*  N.  lat.,  the  Red  River  on  the  north,  the  Sabine  on  the 
esat.  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Rio  del  Norte  on  the 
south,  is  considered  one  of  the  most  fertile  countries  of 
North  America.  The  coast  is  bw,  and  skirted  by  a  number 
of  long  fiat  island*  separated  from  the  main  by  narrow 


■traits;  but  these  stnita  an  mneh  deeper  than  those  &r 
ther  south,  and  afford  in  several  places  good  aneboring 
ground  for  vessels  of  moderate  size ;  so  that  Texa^  has 
more  and  better  harbours  than  all  the  Mexican  States  on 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  taken  together.  The  bars  on  the  rivers 
have  deeper  water  on  tbem,  probably  because  their  course 
is  less  rapid  and  their  waters  less  troubled,  as  they  do  not 
descend  from  countries  at  a  great  elevation  above  the  sea- 
level. 

The  low  country  along  the  coast  extends  about  ten  or 
twelve  miles  inland ;  it  is  not,  like  the  oountry  south  of  the 
Riodd  Norte,  asutdydesntwahoutvegeuiion, but  suffers 
rather  ftom  supembunduiee  of  water,  being  a  great  part  of 
the  year  inunuted  or  in  the  condition  of  a  swamp.  Behind 
this  low  swampy  tract  the  country  rises  impecoeptibly  fiv 
some  miles,  ana  then  appears  to  ctreteh  out  in  a  wide  plain 
with  a  nearly  leve.  surface.  The  width  of  this  plain  varies 
considerably,  as  its  northern  and  western  borders  form 
nearly  a  crescent.  Near  the  boundary-line  of  Louisiana 
it  is  from  40  to  50  miles  wide.  At  the  nortb-westeni 
comer  of  th&  Gulf  of  Mexico,  between  the  rivers  Tri- 
nidad and  Guadalupe,  its  width  is  stated  to  be  70  or  80 
miles ;  but  on  approaching  the  Rio  del  Norte  it  narrows  to 
20  or  25.  This  plain  is  from  10  to  3U  feet  above  the  water- 
courses, and  with  the  exception  of  the  low  bottoms  along 
the  banks  of  the  rivers,  it  is  net  subject  to  inundation.  The 
tide,  though  it  varies  only  from  two  to  three  feet,  ascends  the 
rivers  to  the  distance  of  45  or  50  miles  from  the  sea  in  a 
straight  line.  The  whole  of  this  plain  is  wooded,  with  the 
exception  of  the  highest  tracts  of  land  between  the  rivm, 
which  are  destitute  of  trees,  and  exhibit  fine  pniries.  The 
forests  consist  of  different  kinds  of  oak,  hickory,  iron-wood, 
sugar-maple,  and  ot^er  useful  trees,  which  are  found  in  the 
southern  states  of  the  American  Union.  It  is  suwosed 
that  the  whole  of  this  tract  might  be  cultivated  and  changed 
into  an  immense  field,  producing  cotton,  sugar,  Indian  com, 
tobacco,  wheat,  and  every  kind  of  plants  and  fruit-trees 
which  grow  in  the  temperate  zone  and  on  (he  borders  of  the 
tropics,  whilst  the  prairies,  which  hardly  occupy  one-fiilh  or 
sixth  of  the  r^ion,  would,  in  their  natural  state,  ser\-e  as 
pasture-ground  for  cattle. 

The  country  at  the  back  of  this  plain  is  less  favoured  by 
nature,  the  proportion  between  the  cultivable  land  and  thu 
prairies  being  nearly  inverted.  Tbefbnner  is  ebietly  limited 
to  the  bottoms  of  tm  rivers,  which  are  numerousk  and  gene- 
rally wide,  so  that  tbey  perhaps  occupy  one-fourth  of  lh« 
surmee.  Their  soil  is  alluvial,  and  in  the  present  state 
covered  with  trees  of  growth,  a  certain  indication  of 
great  fertility.  As  the  rivers  are  not  impeded  in  their  oouise, 
and  have  sufficient  fall  to  draw  off  the  superabundance 
rapidly,  the  inundations  are  of  short  duration,  and  serve  only 
to  impart  new  vigour  to  the  soil.  The  country  between 
these  bottoms  generally  rises  from  them  with  a  gentle  accli- 
vity to  an  elevation  of  200  to  400  feet,  and  presents  for 
the  most  part  an  unldulating  surface,  on  which  isolated 
hills  of  moderate  elevation  are  dispersed.  By  far  the  greatest 
part  of  this  tract  is  destitute  of  trees,  which  occur  only  in 
isolated  dumps,  and  at  considerable  distances  from  one 
another.  The  most  extensive  of  these  wooded  islands  edver 
the  bases  and  declivities  of  the  hills.  The  remainder  of 
the  country  is  covered  with  grass,  whidi  affords  excellent 
pasture.  As  the  grass  maintains  its  verdure  for  many 
months,  it  appears  that  the  soil  is  less  arid  and  destitute  of 
moisture  than  &rther  north,  or  on  die  table-lands  of  Mexico, 
and  it  is  thought  that  extensive  tracts  of  it  may  be  culti- 
vated with  wheat  or  other  grains.  The  least  fertile  district 
of  this  tract  occurs  about  the  sources  of  the  Sabine  river, 
where  the  country  rises  into  hills,  covered  with  a  light  sandy 
soil  and  ovei^rown  with  pine-forests.  It  resembles  that 
part  of  Louisiana  which  lies  between  the  Red  River  and 
Arkansas  west  of  Natchitoches. 

Texas  owes  its  ^at  capability  for  agricultural  purposes 
to  its  numerous  rivers  and  the  regularity  of  thor  course. 
These  rivers,  when  the  countiy  shall  be  well  settled  and 
cultivated,  will  materially  contribute  to  its  prosperity, 
as  all  of  them,  even  those  which  run  only  fifty  miles,  are 
navi^ble  for  small  craft  in  the  greatest  pari  of  their  course. 
The  most  remu-kable  of  these  nvers  from  west  to  east  are — 
the  Rio  Nueces,  which  flows  about  250  miles  with  a  genwal 
south-eastern  course ;  the  Rio  Guadalupe,  which  is  nearly  a* 
lonft,  and  which  falls  into  a  lagune  forming  the  harbour  of 
Espiritu  Santo;  the  Colorado,  which  traverses  in  its  upper 
course  the  mountaiu-trig^^^i^^^^  ^^m^if^rds  of  4M 
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nka,  Kod  4UU  into  tlie  Ugune  constituting  the  harbour  ot 
Matagwdft;  the  Rio  Bramt.  or  Brtsoa  de  Oios,  whose  origin 
imaar  to  tbat  of  the  Red  River,  and  vbich,  flowing  chiefly 
in  a  soutb^uth-euterly  direction,  intorsects  nearly  the 
centre  ofTeocH  and  the  moat  fertile  districts.  It  eaters  the 
Ks  after  a  ooume  ot  more  than  400  miles,  forming  at  iu 
mouth  a  harbour,  with  a  bar  on  which  only  from  three  and 
a  half  to  five  aod  a  half  feet  of  water  tab  found.  The  Rio 
ininidad,  after  a  courM  of  more  than  300  miles  in  a  south- 
aouth-easterly  direction  through  a  very  fertile  tract,  falls 
into  Golveston  Bt^.  As  to  the  Red  River  and  Sabine  Kiver. 
which  separata  Texas  from  the  United  States  of  North 
America,  see  Loiiisiana^ 

Pnd4ietionM. — As  there  is  so  great  a  difference  iu  the 
dimale  of  the  di&rent  resins  of  Mexico,  there  must  be  a 
eorre^ondtiu(variety  in  their  productions.  Humboldt  asserts 
that  within  uew  slates  almost  all  the  v^^ble  productions 
may  be  grown  whiefa  are  found  between  the  equator  and 
the  pc4ar  eirele.  The  agricultural  productions  which  ao> 
tnatty  are  grown  prove  the  justice  of  this  observation.  On 
the  highest  of  the  uble-lands,  tbatofToluca(9000foet)  wheat 
does  not  succeed,  nor  does  it  succeed  in  Europe  beyond  6U° 
N.  lat.  On  this  table-land  agriculture  is  limited  to  the 
cultivation  of  barley  and  the  plantations  of  the  American 
aloe,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  vineyards  of  Mexico, 
the  juice  of  this  plant  bemg  converted  into  a  kind  of  wine, 
called  pulque.  [AaAva.]  It  is  however  remarkable  that 
Indian  corn  grows  on  this  table-land,  a  circumstance  which 
shows  the  dimrence  in  the  climate  of  countries  which  have  a 
great  elevation  above  the  sea,  and  those  m  whieh  it  depends 
on  geographical  position  only.  Most  of  the  table-lands 
bowevw  are  from  BOOO  to  7900  feet  above  the  aea ;  and  as  - 
their  dimate  may  be  compared  with  that  of  tba  southern 
countries  of  Europe,  we  find  that  they  produce  all  the 
cerealia  of  Europe,  with  the  exception  of  oats,  which  are  not 
used,  as  horses  in  Mexico  are  fed  on  barley.  The  fruits 
afan  are  those  of  Europe,  as  dierrles,  peaches,  plums, 
apricots,  apples,  pears,  figs,  and  pomegranates.  The  vege- 
tables too  are  tluMe  of  Europe,  among  which  capsicum,  called 
chiie,  is  most  abundantly  grown,  as  it  is  used  all  over  the 
country  nearly  as  salt  is  in  Europe.  The  plantations  of 
American  aloes  on  these  table-lands  are  also  very  extensive. 
The  dilference  between  the  agricultural  productions  of  the 
Tierraa  Templadaa  and  Calientes  is  not  well  established. 
Uaiaeis  grown  erwy  where,  and  constitutes  the  principal  food 
of  the  lower  eboses ;  and  it  is  the  only  grain  which  is  culti- 
vated for  food,  rioe  being  only  grown  to  a  small  extent  in 
the  wat  eonncries  along  the  Rio  Huasaonateo.  Butthe  plan- 
tations of  plantains  and  those  of  manioc  are  extenstve ;  and 
beaidea  these,  Oxalis  tuberosa,  Diosoorea  alata,  and  batatas 
are  cnltivated  on  a  large  scale.  Oranges  and  lemons,  which 
do  not  succeed  on  the  table-land,  are  abundant  in  the 
Item  Templadaa ;  and  besides  these,  many  fruits  of  hot 
eoantries,  especially  pine-apples,  giiavas,  and  others. 

The  agriculture  of  the  table-lands  does  not  supply  any 
article  for  exportation.  Cotton  is  grown  along  the  shores  of 
the  Pacific,  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Nasas,  in  a  deep 
ile{xettsion  of  the  northern  table-land;  and  coffee  on  the 
eastern  coast,  west  of  t)ie  town  of  Vera  Ouz ;  sugar  i^  cul- 
tivated in  maiiy  places,  and  a  ooMideiable  quantity  is  ex- 
pnted:  eoeoa  is  oolleeted  in  the  low  country  along  the 
river  Hoaaaeualeo;  and  indigo  along  the  southern  coast, 
but  only  for  home  consumption.  Tobacco,  which  in  many 
parts  sueeeeda  very  well,  is  only  permitted  to  be  grown  in 
certain  places,  as  government,  which  dwivea  a  considera- 
Ue  ineome  from  a  heavy  duty  laid' on  its  consumption,  has 
lhaited  the  cultivation  to  certain  spots  to  prevent  all  eva- 
sion of  the  tax.  Three  plants  fpvw  wild  in  the  forests,  at 
the  base  of  the  steep  ascent  which  divides  the  low  eastern 
coast  from  the  table  lands,  and  supply  articles  of  export — 
tbejalapa,  sarsaporilla,  and  the  vanilla. 

All  the  domestic  animals,  which  have  been  bro^ht  over 
from  Europe  by  the  Spaniards,  have  multiplied  greatly  in 
Uexico^  owing  to  the  wide  tracts  which  are  not  or  cannot  < 
be  cnltivated,  and  which  afiivd  pasture-ground  for  nine  or  | 
ten  months  of  dis  year.  Cattle  ia  ahnndant,  both  on  the 
tahte-lsnds  and  thie  lovrer  tracts ;  among  the  latter,  espe- 
tMy  ou  the  wet  plain  of  Tabasco  «nd  the  arid  plain  of 
Yucatan.  Jerked  beef  and  horns  are  exported.  Sheep  are 
aamerous  ou  the  table-lands,  especially  on  the  northern, 
whiefa  are  much  drier ;  and  wool  is  an  article  of  exporta- 
tion. Hcnes  abound  generally,  and  in  the  north-eastern 
pnmnoma  9»at  number  are  found  in  a  wild  state*  they 


are  easily  taken  and  broken  in.  Horses  and  muies  are  ex- 
ported in  gnat  numbers  to  the  United  States.  On  tbs 
great  plains  bordering  on  the  Red  Rivo:  and  Arkansas  the 
American  bafiblo  abounds.  In  winter  the  buffaloes  tra- 
verse the  hills  of  San  Saba,  and  mature  on  the  plains  along 
the  lower  course  of  the  Rio  del  Norte.  Carnivorous  wild 
animals  are  not  numerous.  Game  is  abundant,  especially 
deer  and  hares.  Among  the  birds  are  various  kinds  of 
parrots,  mackaws.  and  hummiug-birda  The  lakes  abound 
in  fish.  Bees  seem  to  abound  on  tbe  peninsula  of  Yucatan, 
and  the  cochineal  insect  is  roared  with  great  care  on  the 
table-land  of  Mixtecapan,  whence  by  for  the  greatest  part 
is  brought  to  the  market  of  the  world.  In  tbe  Gulf  of  Ca- 
lifornia pearl  shells  are  found,  and  formerly  many  pearls 
woe  oolleeted,  bnt  it  seems  that  this  branch  of  mdustry 
has  declined* 

Mexico  is  noted  for  its  mines  of  gtdd  and  silver.  The 
eold-minea  occur  chiefly  on  the  western  side  of  die  Sierra 
Madre,  north  of  24"  N.  lat :  the  silver-mines  are  richest  on 
the  mountains  which  rise  on  the  table-lands,  and  in  those 
whieh  border  their  margin.  During  the  civil  war,  whieh 
began  in  1810  and  lasted  for  many  years,  the  greatest  part 
of  the  mines  were  n^lected.  Their  working  was  however 
renewed  in  1825,  chiefly  by  the  English  mining  companies 
which  sprung  up  about  that  time.  Before  that  event  (from 
1810  to  I82i),  the  produce  was  much  less  than  it  had  been 
before  1810.  Since  the  year  1825  it  has  considerably  inr 
creased,  though  not  so  much  as  was  expected.  Besides  the  pre- 
Aom  metals,  Mexico  has  abundance  of  coppw,  iron,  and  lead, 
which  are  worked.  The  iron-mines  however  have  only  been 
opened  since  the  year  182S.  A  quicksilver-mine  is  worked 
at  S.  Onofre,  on  the  northern  declivity  of  the  Sieira  Ma^e, 
in  the  state  of  Queretoro.  Tin  is  also  ^ted  to  exist.  The 
carbonateof  soda,  called  taqusaquite,  which  is  necessary  foi 
tbe  smelting  of  the  silver  ore,  is  collected  in  several  lakea^ 
where  it  is  found  crystallized  on  the  surfoce  in  great  abun- 
dance. It  is  also  common  in  most  places  of  the  table-land 
in  tbe  upper  layers  of  the  soil,  where  it  anpeors  in  the  state 
of  an  etttoresceuce  in  the  month  October,  after  the  rains 
have  ceased. 

InhabitanU.—'V\ie  population  of  these  states  is  composed 
of  Creoles  or  descendants  of  Europeans,  of  Indians  or  natives, 
and  of  those  of  mixed  blood.  Tne  number  of  Europeans, 
who  are  called  Gtichnpinea,  and  formerly  amounted  to 
80,000  individuals,  baa  been  much  reduced  by  the  expulsion  - 
of  the  natives  of  Spain :  and  though  many  individuals  of 
other  noticms,  especially  En^hmen,  have  settled  in  diese 
states  during  the  last  twenty  years,  it  is  supposed  that  the 
whole  number  of  Europeans  hardly  amounts  to  more  tluA 
20.000  or  25,000. 

The  bulk  of  the  populatbn  still  consists  of  the  descend- 
ants of  those  nations  which  inhabited  the  country  at  the 
time  of  the  Spanish  invasion.  Humboldt  thought  tbat  they 
oonstituted'two-Qfths  of  the  whole  population;  but  as  he 
asserts  that  no  natives  were  mixed  up  with  tbe  white  popu- 
lation in  Sonora,  where  modern  travellers  have  found  that 
they  really  constituted  more  than  half  the  number  of 
the  inhabitants,  it  is  probable  that  tbe  natives  form  one- 
half  of  the  whole  population,  especially  if  we  take  into  the 
account  the  numerous  tribes  which  oocupy  tbe  luge  tract 
of  unknown  oounUy  between  Upper  California  and  the 
tale  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  anl  which  ore  computed  to 
amount  to  300,000  individuals ;  though  this  number  is  pro- 
bably exaggerated. 

The  aboriginal  tribes  of  America  resemble  one  ano 
ther  in  the  principal  features  of  their  face  and  body,  which, 
according  to  Humboldt,  are  the  following:  the  colour  of 
their  skin  approaches  Uiat  of  copper ;  their  hair  is  black, 
lank,  and  so  smooth,  that  it  always  appears  as  if  it  had 
been  wetted ;  and  they  have  little  beard.  Their  figure  is 
rathw  short  and  stout ;  their  eyes  small,  long,  and  a  little 
raised  towards  the  temple-bones,  as  in  the  tribes  which 
belong  to  the  Mongol  race.  Their  cheek-bones  are  pro- 
minent, their  lips  thick,  and  their  mouths  exhibit  an 
expresaion  of  softness  which  forms  a  strange  contrast  with 
the  r^idity  of  thdr  looks.  Though  they  thus  gready 
.resemble  one  another  in  personal  appearance,  the  tribes 
into  which  they  aro  divided  speak  languages  which  are  said 
to  differ  as  for  from  each  otlier  as  the  English  from  ^ 
Russian.  Humboldt  states  that  twenty  languages  of  this 
description  were  spoken  within  the  territories  of  tbe  states 
south  of  33°  N.  lot. ;  but  it  would  seem  that  he  has  not 
comprehended  in  this  numbaf;,,^!!^;^  t^^n^Qrted)^^ 
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vithJi  tiM  bound  vy  of  Sonon,  or  tb«  mrflwra  portion  of 
the  itate  of  Oecidonta.  The  number  of  tribes  wbieh  ara 
■till  entirelr  indepondent,  and  lin  nortb  of  33°  N.  lat^  ii 
not  known,  and  seetni  to  be  nrj  great.  The  language 
vbieh  ii  moat  extensivel)'  moken  iti  that  of  the  Asteki, 
vbfcb  aeema  to  be  understooa  by  nearly  all  the  tribei  vhicb 
inhabit  the  country  between  18^  and  23°  N.  laL  The  lan- 
guage of  the  Otomiies,  which  is  spoken  in  the  countries 
along  the  PaciOo  between  20"  and  24"  N.  lat.,  is  remarkable 
for  its  struciure,  which  resembles  that  of  the  Chinese 
language,  being  composed  of  monosyllables.  (Naxera, 
De  Lingua  OtAomiiorum  DiuertaHo,  Philad.,  1835,  and 
Ltmdan  Geographical  JourmU.)  Next  to  Uie  language 
of  the  AiteUi  that  of  the  Otomitea  h  the  most  widdy 
spread. 

The  natives  who  have  submitted  to  the  dominion  of 
foreigners  have  attained  different  degrees  of  civilization. 
Those  who  inhabit  the  country  between  island  23*  N.  tat. 
were,  on  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  subjects  to  the  kings 
of  Tenochiiilan  and  Michoacan,  or  united  in  the  republics 
ofTlaxeallan  (Tlascala),  Huexochingo,  and  ChoUoHan,  and 
had  then  attained  a  oonsiderable  degree  of  civilization,  u 
is  proved  by  the  ruins  of  their  religious  buildingn,  or  tea- 
catlit,  their  causeways  and  dikes,  tiieir  hieroglyphics,  paint- 
ings, and  sculptures ;  and  though  the  objects  of  their  agri- 
culture were  only  few  in  number,  tbeir  cultivation  was 
extensive,  and  carried  on  with  oonsiderable  care.  They 
aubmitted  to  the  oonquerors.  and  eontinued  to  eultivate  the 
ground  on  which  lh«y  were  bom.   Their  pteaent  oonditiob 

not  worse  than  that  of  the  lower  olaMes  who  eultivate 
the  ground  in  moat  parts  of  the  Enropean  coniinent,  but 
they  appear  to  have  fewer  wanto.  and  accordingly  indulfce 
more  in  indolence.  Amon^  them  are  some  very  rich  fami- 
lies, but  they  are  not  distinguished  by  their  mode  of  life  or 
tbeir  dwellings  from  the  other  members  of  their  tribe.  In 
most  places  they  live  mixed  with  the  white*  and  metis;  in 
others  they  occupy  large  tracts,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
foreigners.  The  countries  north  of  24°  N.  lat.  were  inha- 
bited at  the  lime  of  the  conquest  by  tribes  resembling  those 
of  the  United  States  of  North  America.  They  bad  no 
fixed  dwellings,  and  lived  mostly  on  the  produce  of  the 
chase;  and  as  thi:i  produce  ooukVnot  be  abundant  in  coun- 
tries whose  v^elation  is  ao  soantv,  and  which  are  destitute 
of  trees,  their  numbers  were  small,  and  ( hey  speedily  retired 
from  the  large  plain  east  of  the  Sierra  Madre  to  the  owun- 
tain- tract  euled  the  Bolson  de  Maptmi,  where  they  still 
continue  their  savage  life.  They  have  also  disappeared 
froDi  the  plain  which  extends  along  the  l*acifio  to  the  Rio 
Mayo.  In  these  two  plaint  a  few  natives  are  only  found  along 
the  aoulhern  boundary-line,  and  these  seem  to  have  settled 
there  since  the  conquest.  But  in  the  hilly  tract  north  of 
the  Rio  Mayo  the  natives  resisted  the  invasion  of  the 
Spaniaids,  and  were  only  subjected  by  the  Jesuit  mis- 
sionaries. The  padres  accustomed  them  to  a  dvilised  life, 
and  taught  them  the  priticipal  mechanic  arts:  their  suo 
cess  here  was  hardly  inferior  to  that  which  they  had  in 
the  famous  missions  of  Paraguay.  Though  these  Indians 
inhabit  the  same  country  with  the  numerous  white  tbmilies 
which  have  epread  among  them,  they  live  in  separate 
places,  and  no  close  interoourae  exists  between  them,  ex- 
cept Ibr  the  purposes  of  trade.  In  the  arU  ot  domestic 
life  they  seem  to  approach  nearer  to  the  Buropeans  than 
the  Aztekit  and  they  certainly  exhibit  a  greater  degree 
of  energy  and  mental  power  than  the  Tas^mentioned 
nation. 

The  Indioa  Bravot,  or  savage  tribes,  inhabit  the  coun- 
tries north  of  33°  N.  lat,  along  the  Rio  Oila,  the  Bolson  de 
Mjpimi,  the  mountain -ranges  which  include  the  vale  of 
the  Rio  del  Norte  and  the  north-western  district  of  Texas. 
Many  of  them,  especially  the  Appaches  and  Comanebeti,  the 
most  numerous  of  the  tribes,  were  and  still  are  at  open  war 
with  the  white  settlera.  For  the  protection  of  the  latter  the 
Spaniards  erected  preudioa :  a  presidio  eonsfata  of  a  wooden 
wall  of  a  quadrangular  form,  witlrin  which  the  houses  ar« 
hutlt,  and  the  gates  are  shut  at  sunaeL  They  are  inhabited 
by  a  few  white  &milies  and  a  small  number  of  soldiers  for 
their  protection.  The  inhabitants  of  the  presidios  cultivate 
the  a4)aoent  g-nunds.  and  keep  large  flocks  of  cattle  and 
shee^  but  do  not  venture  to  pass  the  night  without  the  walls. 
The  Indioa  Braves  generally  live  on  the  produce  of  the  chase, 
and  are  roosl  numerous  in  the  tracts  which  are  visited  by 
the  hufiidoes.  It  dues  not  seem  that  they  cultivate  the 
gfound.  Where  the  statM  of  Yucatan  »d  Tabasco  border 


on Osntrul  Amsrin OflN  uitiU  hti  mdmaidsM  tribai.  Um 
Mayas,  who  apaak  a  langoage  difivMit  nom  that  of  the 
Aateka.  and  nave  made  some  progress  io  civilization :  they 
oultivale  maize,  coooa,  and  tobacoo.  and  clothe  themselves 
with  cotton  and  the  bark  of  the  India-rubber  trees,  but  they 
■till  depend  prineipally  on  flsbing  and  huuiing  ibr  tbeir 
support. 

The  mixed  race  is  mostly  oompoaed  of  the  descendants 
of  Europeans  and  the  aboriginal  tribes:  these  are  called 
3tfi>A<,  or  Sfe$Hso»,  anc^  constitute  more  than  one-fourth  of 
the  population.  Tha  descendants  of  Africans  and  Indians, 
and  of  Afiricani  and  Europeans,  are  much  fewer.  The  fw- 
mer  are  called  Zamboa,  and  the  lattM  Mulatto*.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ac-aputeo  there  are  a  few  Chinese  and 
Malays,  who  have  emigrated  from  Asia.  Tlwre  are  very 
few  negroes  in  this  oounuy. 

The  whole  population,  whieh  prbbaUy  at  present  con- 
siderably exeeeds  seven  miUions,  is  composed  of  these 
ferent  wements,  according  to  a  roug^  estimate,  in 
foUowiii^  proportions  ^— 


dif- 
tbe 


Aboriginal  nations 
Mestizos 

Mulattos  and  Zambos  . 

Creolea,  or  descendants  of  Spaniards 

Buropeans 


3,500,000 
2,000,000 
600,000 
1,200,000 
25,000 

7,325,000 


Political  Division  and  Totwir.— The  eonfbderation  called 
the  United  Mexican  Stales  consists  of  nineteen  republica 
or  slates,  besides  three  territories,  and  an  immense  tract  of 
country  which  has  not  been  annexed  to  any  ot  them.  Ao- 
cording  to  an  estimate,  the  states  contain  the  following 
number  of  inhabitants  and  extent  in  square  miles  :— 


btsBtln  Inbaliiuiila  ou 

■q.  bOh. 

1.  Ghtapa  , 

.  130,000 

38,500 

4 

2.  Yuca\4n  . 

.  520.000 

48.500 

11 

3.  Tabasco  . 

.      55,000  - 
.  feOO,000 

10,500 
34,500 

5 

4.  Oaxaca  . 

17 

5.  Vera  Cms 

.  250,000 

22,000 

11 

6.  PuebU 

.  820,000 

21,000 

39 

7.  Mexico  . 

.  1,200,000 

'  30.000 

40 

8.  Michoaoan 

.  450.000 

26,500 

J" 

9.  Xalisoo  . 

.  800,000 

74,500 

10 

10.  GuBuaxuato 

.  450,U00 

8.600 

52 

11.  Queretaro 

.  230,000 

15,500 

15 

12.  S.  Luis  de  Potofii 

.  220,000 

17,500 

1.3 

13.  Zacatecaa 

.  275,000 

18,500 

15 

14.  Durango  . 

30U.O00 

56,.V00 

15.  Occidenle 

180.000 

14H,O0U 

li 

16.  ChibuShua 

120,000 

72,500 

u 

17.  CohMuila  with  Texas  46,000 

136.500 

1 
1 

18.  NuevoLeon  « 

85,000 

20.000 

'1 

1 9.  TamaulipBs 

60.000 

40,000 

u 

6,691.000 

833,600 

8 

To  these  the  lerritories  are  to  he  added:— 


Population 

1.  The  territory  of  Santa 

or  New  Mexico  45.000 

2.  Territory  of  Lower 

California 

3.  Territory  of  Upper 

California,  compre- 
hending the  whole 
country  north  of  the 
Rio  Gila,  and  be- 
tween the  Pacifio 
and  the  mountains^ 
including  the  vale 
of  Rio  del  Norte  325,000 


Nanbn  of 
Extent  tn  lolwIrftMU  oa 

45,000  I 


4,000  30,000 


600,000 


374,000  675.000 

I.  The  state  of  Cliiapa,  called  also  Iab  Chiapaa,  compre- 
hends the  whcde  of  the  western  declivitv  of  the  table-land 
of  Guate^Dtda,  as  far  ai^it  ^l<^iu^t^^^^  State:;, 
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mi  •  fowtkm  of  die  plain  of  TabMoo.  the  linr  of 
that  nams  ftinnixkg  fix  a  coDuderafale  dutanee  the  b<nin- 
hij-Maa  tMtWMD  Chiapa  and  Tabawo.   Though  itit  aoil 
if  ID  genend  Ibrtae,  and  the  climate  fhvourabla  to  tha 
^wth  of  tropical  productions,  it  doss  not  appear  to 
oiratnbuta  Miy   article  to  commerce,   except  logwood, 
which  ii  floKtad  down  ^e  rivers  Usumasinta  and  T»- 
taMO  to  ViUa  Hemiota.    Near  the  banki  of  the  Rio 
GbteamM,  a  tributary  of  the  Uanmuinta,  are  the  mini  of 
Pkl«iqii^  in  a  oouDtry  vriiioh  at  pceaent  ia  a  daaert  over- 
pom  with  tresa.  They  are  stated  to  extend  for  more  than 
tveotj  mil8B  along  the  aummit  of  a  ridge,  and,  as  flur  aa 
can  be  infemd   from  their  architecture,  they  seem  to 
owe  tbeir  origin  to  a  people  more  resembling  in  taste  the 
Saropeana  than  the  Astoka.   This  slate  formed  a  part  of 
Central  AnMtira  up  to  18SS,  when  it  was  united  to 
Hexieo,  without  the  republic  of  Centml  America  having 
nnounced  its  claims  on  it.  The  capital  is  Ciudad  de  Us 
Gasas,  formerly  Ciudad  Real,  in  a  very  fertile  country, 
with  about  4000  inhabitants.   It  baa  a  college  fw  Catholic 
dert^men,  and  a  monument  has  been  erected  here  to  the 
bmous  Las  Casas,  the  protector  of  tlie  Indians,  who  was 
bi&bop  of  ihw  province,  and  died  in  liSS.   Some  other 
{flaees  are  still  more  considerable :  as  Chamula.  with  flOOO 
infaabitanta ;  S.  Bartolomeo  de  las  Llanos,  with  7500  inha- 
Ututa;  Oymmitan,  with  6000  inhabitants;  and  Tuxtb, 
with  4900  inhabitants. 

2.  The  state  of  Yucatan  oomprehends  the  peninsula  of 
*  that  uameas  ihrsuuth  aa  18*  N.lat.  It  exports  much  cam- 

jieaehy-wood  and  fiutie,  which  grow  mostly  on  the  eastern 
coast,  and  also  on  the  western,  south  of  20**  30'  N.  lat.,  and 
also  a  considerable  quantity  of  bees-wax.  The  Mayas,  who 
live  in  a  stale  of  independence,  occupy  its  southern  distrint 
The  riTetaChampoton  and  Pacaitun  are  navigable,  for  small 
craft,  for  many  miles  inland.  The  capita)  is  Merida,  with 
28,Ufl0  inhabitants,  situated  on  an  arid  plain  about  twenty- 
five  miles  ttom  the  sea.  It  carries  on  a  considerable  com- 
merce by  means  of  the  harbour  of  Siz&l,  which  is  properly 
only  a  roadstead  formed  by  a  sand-bank  called  Bajo  Siz&l, 
twelve  miles  long.  Farthweast  is  Valladolid.  with  a  popula- 
tion of  3000  inhabitants,  in  a  dt^iet  in  which  much  cotton 
is  nnwn.  On  the  eastern  coast  is  Salamanca  de  Bacalar, 
with  2000  iahabitantiy  whence  much  mahogany  and  fustic 
are  shipped  to  Belize,  On  the  western  coast  is  Campeachy 
[CahpxaCby],  and  a  number  of  populous  villages  inhabited 
by  Indians. 

3.  The  state  of  Tabasco  extends  over  the  greater  part  of 
the  low  plain,  from  the  lake  of  Terminos  on  the  east,  to  the 
Rio  de  Huosacualco  on  the  vest.  It  is  traversed  by  the 
Rio  de  Tabasco.  It  exports  cocoa,  coffee,  Tabasco  pepper, 
indi^,  and  vanillb.  The  capital  U  Villa  Hermosa,  also 
called  San  Juan  Bautista,  on  the  river  Tabasco,  about  fifty 
miles  from  the  sea,  to  which  plaoe  vessels  of  moderate  sixe 
may  ascend  the  river.  It  carries  on  some  commerce^  and 
contains  8000  inhabitants. 

4.  The  state  of  Oaxaca  extends  over  the  whole  of  the 
tahle-laod  of  Mixtecap&n,  and  is  rich  in  agricultural  pro- 
duets  ;  the  industrious  inhabitants  rear  the  eochineal-inseet 
and  the  silkworm,  and  apply  themselves  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  indigo.  It  has  some  mines  of  gold  and  silver  in  the 
mountain-ridge  which  separates  it  fh)m  the  low  plain  of  Ta- 
basco, but  they  do  not  appear  to  be  rich.  This  state  con- 
tains several  antiquities,  among  which  are  the  ruins  of  the 
palace  at  Mitia,  which  differ  from  the  ruins  of  the  edifices 
erected  by  the  AzCek^,  and  approach  in  style  nearer  to  those 
of  Greece.  They  lie  on  the  table-land,  5300  feet  above  the 
sea.  The  capital,  Oaxaca,  which  contains  40,000  inhabitant)), 
is  built  in  a  depression  of  the  table-land,  4800  feet  above 
the  sea-level.  It  ia  well-built,  has  fine '  houses,  Squares, 
and  aqueducts,  and  contains  some  manufactures  of  sugar, 
chocolate,  and  silk.  Tehuantepec  is  situated  about  ten 
Diiles  from  the  sea,  on  a  plain  on  which  indiso  and  cocoa 
are  grown,  and  salt  colteoted  in  the  laguneswoieh  skirt  the 
sea.  It  contains  about  7000  inbabituits,  and  carries  on 
wme  commerce  by  the  harbour  called  Ventoaa,  or  Tebuau- 
tepee  Road,  which  ia  only  an  open  roadstead,  but  has  good 
SQcnorage. 

5.  The  stote  of  Vwa  Cruz  comprehends  the  whole  coaat 
ef  tlie  Gulf  of  Mexico,  from  the  river  Huasacualoo  on  the 
KNUh-east,  to  that  of  Panuco  on  the  north-west,  and,  in 
some  parts,  extends  over  the  mountains  which  border  the 
Uble-lands  on  that  side.  Accordingly  it  exhibits  a  great 
nnttf  n  ebmate  and  vegetation :      most  elevated  parts 


are  eorered  with  jrine-foteats.  Within  its  boundary>liiM 
are  situated  the  Peak  of  Oiizava.  the  Coffre  de  Paroto, 
and  the  small  volcano  of  Tuxtla.  Its  commercial  Moduota 
are  sugar,  coffee,  jalap,  saneparilla,  and  vanilla.  Tobaoco 
is  exbaniively  grown.  In  the  northern  distriota  of  this  state, 
in  a  forest  near  the  village  of  Papantla,  is  a  pyramid  built 
of  hewn  blocks  of  porphyry,  which  are  worked  with  great 
care  and  skill.  The  capital  i»  Vera  Cruz.  [  Vbra.  Cauz.} 
Alvarado,  about  three  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rio 
Alwado,  is  a  small  town,  which  however  carrtas  on  some 
commeroe,  ita  port  being  good,  of  suffieient  space  and 
depth,  and  well  defended  from  the  winda ;  but  the  bar  at' 
the  entrance  of  the  river  does  not  admit  veaaals  thai  draw 
ten  feet  of  water,  llie  harbour  of  Huaaaoualoo,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Rio  Huasaoualco,  has  still  less  water,  and  is 
little  frequented.  At  the  most  northern  extremity  of  the 
state  is  the  town  of  Tampico,  or  rather  Pueblo  Viejo  do 
Tampico,  built  on  the  border  of  a  lar^e  shallow  lake,  the 
Laguna  de  Tamiagua,  which  communicates  with  the  Rio 
Panuco  near  its  mouth.  It  contains  about  4000  inhabitants, 
and  is  ill-built.  It  carries  on  a  considerable  commerce, 
which  however  has  lately  decreased  since  the  new  town, 
railed  Pueblo  Nuevo  de  las  Tumaulipas,  has  been  founded 
on  the  norUiem  side  of  the  ri%-er,  about  three  miles  from  it. 
In  the  intOTior  of  the  stote  are  the  towns  of  Cordova  and 
Oriiava,  built  near  the  base  of  the  iteep  ascent,  eadi  con- 
taining about  8000  inhabitants;  in  Uieir  neiRbbourhood 
much  tobaoeo  and  ooffae  are  grown.  On  a  lev^  spot,  situ- 
ated on  the  steep  ascent,  is  the  town  of  Xalapa,  w  Jalapa,  433d' 
feet  above  the  sea-level,  in  a  very  beautiful  country:  it  con- 
tains 13,000  inhabitants.  To  this  place  the  merchants  of 
Vera  Cruz  retire  when  the  voraito  prieto  is  raging  along  the 
coast. 

6.  The  state  of  Puebla  comprehends  bv  for  the  greatest 
poriion  of  the  table-land  of  Tlascala,  and  also  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  lower  but  very  hilly  country,  which 
extends  to  the  Pacific,  between  the  table-land  of  Mixtecap&n 
and  those  of  Tenoehtitlan  and  Micboacan.  It  contains  the 
elevated  peaks  of  the  Popocatepetl  and  Istacoihuatl.  Near 
the  town  of  Cholula  are  three  remarkable  antiquities. 
[Cholula.]  The  western  and  southern  dbtricis  are  fertile 
and  well  eultlvated.  In  the  country  about  the  capital  great 
quantities  of  carbonate  of  soda  are  eoUeeted ;  but  this  stale 
does  not  produce  any  article  tot  exportation.  Puebla,  the 
capital,  formerly  called  Puebla  de  los  Angelos,  is  built  in  a 
well-cultivated  plain,  on  the  south  side  of  a  hill  which  is 
wooded  to  its  summit.  The  bouses  are  all  of  stone,  luge, 
and  commodious.  The  churches  and  convents  are  very 
numerous,  and  generally  well  built.  The  cathedral  is  con- 
sidered the  finest  and  most  magnificent  edifice  in  the  whole 
republic,  and  vecy  rich.  The  town  contoins  between  50,000 
and  60,000  inhahitenu ;  it  has  some  manufactures  of  cotton, 
wool,  and  earthenware,  which  however  have  greatly  declined 
since  the  commerce  of  Mexico  has  been  thrown  open.  Its 
trade  with  the  neighbourhood  is  constd«able.  South-east 
of  it  is  the  town  of  Tehuacan,  which  is  stoted  to  oontain  a 
population  of  10.000.  North  and  north-east  of  Puebk 
are  the  towns  ofTlaacala  (4000  inhabitants)  and  Huamantia 
(3000),  whose  inhabitants,  with  those  of  the  country  about 
it,  enjoyed  some  privileges  before  the  revolutiMi.  Vta  a 
notice  of  Ch<^ula  see  Cholula. 

7.  The  state  of  Mexico  comprehends  the  two  table-lands 
of  Tenoehtitlan  and  Tduca  in  all  their  extent,  the  north- 
western part  of  the  table-land  of  Tlascala,  and  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  tower  but  much  more  hilly  countrj-, 
which  lies  to  the  south  of  the  two  first-mentioned  table- 
lands, and  extends  from  them  to  the  Pacific.  The  river 
Bolsas  drains  its  southern  districts,  and  the  Rio  Santiago  rises 
in  the  north-western,  under  the  name  of  Rio  de  Lerma : 
not  fkr  from  the  morass,  in  which  it  takes  its  origin,  is  the 
Nevado  de  Toluca.  Though  nearly  all  the  productions 
of  the  tropic^  together  with  those  of  Uie  temperate  tone, 
might  be  grown  in  the  diferent  r^bns  belonging  to 
this  state,  none  of  its  agricultursd  prmuctions  supply  an 
article  for  exportation ;  the  sugar  cultivated  in  the  plain 
of  Cuantla  y  Amilpas,  south  of  the  table-land  of  Tenoeh- 
titlan, and  m  some  other  places,  t«  a  considerable  extant, 
ia  consumed  in  the  country.  It  coDtains  several  rich 
mines  of  silver.  This  metal  does  not  appear  to  occur  in 
the  mountains  which  enclose  the  table-land  of  Tenoeli- 
titlan,  but  only  in  the  mountainous  district  which  consti- 
tutes the  most  north-eastern  portion  of  tbe  state,  and  wheru 
the  Sierra  Madre  is  connectog  wJUi^^^  yK^^^M^' 
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i»g  ths  eastern  tnargia  of  the  taUe-landi.  In  this  district 
are  the  mines  of  Real  del  Monte,  Actopan,  and  Zimapan : 
there  are  also  some  mines  of  lead  and  iron.  Another 
minini;  district  lies  south  of  the  table-land  of  Tbluca,  the 
inincipal  mines  of  vhidi  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
small  towns  of  Temasceltepec,  Sultepec,  Tasco,  Huetamo, 
and  Teteladel  Rio,  of  which  the  three  last-mentioned  places 
areatnogrostdistancefromtheRioBolsas.  Carbonate  of  soda 
is  collected  in  the  districts  surrounding  the  lakes  of  Tezcuco 
and  S.  Christoval.  In  the  rale  of  Tenocntitlan  are  several  an- 
tiquities. Near  the  town  of  Tescuco  are  two  large  Mexican 
pyramids*  or  teocallis ;  and  about  twenty  mQes  farther  north, 
near  the  small  town  of  Teotihuacan,  is  a  eroup  of  neady 
200  of  surJi  pyramids,  two  of  whieb.  erecteia  in  honour  oC 
the  sun  and  moon  respectively,  are  of  great  dimensions. 
On  the  mountainous  descent  by  which  the  road  leads  from 
Tenochtitlan  to  the  Pacific,  near  the  town  of  Cuernavacca, 
are  some  remarkable  ruins,  which  seem  to  have  been  a 
fortress ;  they  are  called  the  fortress  of  Xocbialco.  For 
the  description  of  the  federal  capital,  see  Mexico.  The  capi- 
tal of  the  state  is  Tezcuco,  situated  on  the  eastern  border 
of  the  lake  of  that  name,  whose  waters  formerly  approached 
the  town,  but  are  now  about  three  miles  from  it.  It  is  a 
small  place,  but  has  much  increased  since  it  has  been  made 
the  capital  of  the  state ;  it  contains  above  5000  inbtUiitants, 
and  some  manuhctures  ai  cotton.  Chaloo,  with  3000  in- 
habitants, lies  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  lake  of  Chalco. 
Toluea,  with  12,000  inhabitants,  ten  miles  north  of  the 
Nevado  de  Xoluca,  has  a  fine  caUiedral,  and  is  well  built 
Zimapan,  a  considerable  place,  with  9000  inhabitants,  is 
situated  in  the  centre  of  the  northern  mining  district.  This 
state  has  two  harbours  on  the  PaciftCi  AcapuTeo  [Acapulco], 
and  Zaeatula,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Btdsas;  but  they 
are  little  frequented. 

8.  The  state  of  Michoacan  extends  over  the  whole  of  the 
table-land  of  Michoacan  and  the  low  country  lying  between 
it  and  the  Paci&c;  a  portion  of  the  hilly  country  south  of 
both  these  districts  also  belongs  to  this  state.  The  river 
Santiago  traverses  its  north-eastern  districls,  and  within  its 
territories  are  the  lake  of  Patzcuaro,  the  peak  of  Tanoitaro, 
and  the  volcano  of  Xorullo.  Its  productions  are  various, 
but  no  artit^  of  export  is  supplied,  except  from  the  mines, 
which  are  situated  alon^  the  eastern  border  of  the  auie,  in 
the  monntain-range  which  runs  between  tbe  table-lai'ds  of 
Tfduea  and  Michoacan.  The  richest  mines  are  near  Tlal- 
pujahua,  AgangeOfSndZitaquaro.  In  the  districts  along  the 
northern  boundary-line  carbonate  of  soda  is  collected,  espe- 
cially in  the  valley  of  Ystan,  which  is  enolosed  by  hilis,  and 
situated  on  the  descent  from  ihe  tableland  of  Michuacan 
to  that  of  Xalisco.  In  this  valley  are  many  hundred  wells 
of  hot  water,  of  all  forma  and  sizes,  from  a  hole  not 
laiger  than  an  inch,  to  punds  several  yards  in  diameter :  in 
some  of  them  the  temperature  varies  only  from  11 U''  to  1 30°, 
hut  in  the  greater  number  the  water  is  in  a  stale  of  consiuit 
ebullition.  The  capital  of  the  state  is  ValladoUd.  at  present 
called  Morelta,  in  huwur  of  gmeral  Morales,  a  lai^ 
town,  with  more  than  SS,000  inhahitants.  It  consists  of 
one  principal  street,  whigh  is  vide  and  straight,  and  several 
lanes.  The  chief  square  is  spacious ;  and  on  its  eastern 
nde  stands  the  cathedral,  a  fine  building,  which  is  loaded 
with  ornaments,  hut  they  are  tastefully  arranged.  The 
town  is  well  supplied  with  water  by  an  aqueduct,  erected 
in  later  times,  at  the  expense  of  tbe  bishops,  who  reside 
here.  Patzcuaro,  containing  6000  inhabitants,  is  built 
near  the  lake  of  that  name,  at  whose  northern  extremity  is 
the  town  of  Tzintzontzan,  with  '.'500,  formerly  the  capital 
of  the  kingdom  of  Michoacan.  In  the  northern  districts  of 
the  state  are  Zamora,  with  6000  inhabitants,  and  Guisco,  a 
considerable  place,  on  tbe  banks  of  an  extensive  lake. 
Xlalpi^ahua,  in  the  principal  mining  district,  has  9000  in- 
habitants. This  state  has  only  one  harbour,  that  of  Manza* 
niUo.  whicAi  is  little  fVequented. 

9.  The  state  of  Xalisco  comprehends  the  whole  of  the 
hiUy  region  of  Xalisco,  and  the  lower  country  between  it 

tiie  Pacific;  its  eastern  districts  extend  over  the  hills 
whidi  fhrm  the  ascent  to  the  table-land  of  Queretaro,  and 
comprise  also  a  small  portion  of  that  plain.  Within  its  terri- 
tories are  tbe  lake  of  Chapala,  and  the  lower  course  of  the 
Rio  Santiago,  from  its  efflux  out  of  the  lake  to  its  mouth. 
The  productions  are  as  various  as  in  all  those  states  which 
are  so  diversified  in  climate ;  but  it  supplies  fbr  exportation 
only  a  small  quantity  of  cotton  and  some  cochinwl.  The 
mines  an  not  miportant,  with  the  exceotion  of  those  of  Bola- 


Sos.  Carbonate  of  soda  is  collected  in  some  plaoM  along  the 
eastern  border,  and  salt  is  made  along  the  coast.  At  the 
south-eastern  extremity  of  the  state,  in  the  district  of  Colima, 
is  the  volcano  of  Colima.  Tbe  capital  of  tbe  state  la  Gua- 
dalaxara,  with  60.000  inhabitants.  [GuADiXAXASA.]  The 
second  place  in  importance  is  Lagos,  near  the  eastern  boun- 
dary, on  the  table-uuid  of  Queretaro,  which  contains  15.000 
inhabitants,  and  is  well  built.  Farther  west  is  S.  Juan  de 
loB  LiSgOB.  nearly  as  large  a  towu,  built  in  a  deep  barranca, 
and  noted  for  its  annual  fair,  which  is  held  in  tbe  month  of 
December.  Hie  town  of  Tepio  is  situUed  in  a  small  plain, 
•uiTounded  by  volcanie  hilu*  and  considerably  elevated 
above  the  Rio  Santiago,  which  flows  at  some  distance  north 
of  iL  It  is  rather  well  built,  contains  7000  inlubitants, 
and  is  fbr^  miles  from  San  Bias,  which  is  its  port.  Be- 
tween it  and  the  town  of  Guadalaxara  is  a  difficult  mountain- 
pass,  through  the  barranca  of  Michetiltic,  and  the  po- 
pulous town  of  Tequila.  San  Bias,  the  principal  port  of 
the  state,  is  on  tbe  top  of  a  rock  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
high,  which  is  precipitous  on  three  sides,  and  very  steep  on 
the  fourth:  it  rises  out  of  a  low  swampy  plain,  which  in  the 
rainy  season  is  completely  under  water.  At  this  season  tbe 
place  is  unhealthy ;  and  the  inhabitants,  amounting  lo  30U0. 
remove  to  Topic.  The  harbour  has  good  anchorage,  but  is  not 
sheltered  against  south-western  winds.  Thero<-ky  islands 
called  1^  Marias  lie  off  this  harbour.  South  of  Cape 
Corrientes  are  the  two  amidl  harbours  of  Navidod  and 
Guatlan,  which  are  little  flrequented.  Hie  low  country 
surrounding  the  Volcano  de  Colima  constitutes  a  separate 
district,  which  is  under  the  general  gOTcmment.  This  dis- 
trict contains  about  150,000  inhabitant^  and  mmdi  cotton  * 
is  grown  in  it 

10.  The  state  of  Guanaxuato  comprehends  the  western 
districts  of  the  table-land  of  Queretaro.  a  part  of  tbe  Sierra 
Madre,  and  a  tract  north  of  that  range.  A  range  which 
issues  from  the  mountain-chain  of  the  Sierra  Madre  traverses 
the  plain  in  a  southern  direction,  terminating  south  of  the 
town  oi  Guanaxuato.  The  widest  and  most  fertile  part  of 
tbe  Bjixio  lies  within  the  territory  of  this  state,  which  exports 
grent  ijuantities  of  wheat  and  Indian  corn  to  otbu-  states, 
liicli  mines  surround  the  town  of  Guanaxuato.  Besides  the 
capital  [GuAKAXOATo],  it  contains  several  populous  places. 
Ill  Ihe  Baxio  are — Zelaya,  with  1 0,000  mhahitants,  ana  a  fine 
C':thedral;  Salamanca,  with  15,000  inhabitants;  Irapuato, 
with  16,000  inhabitants,  and  manufiu-tures  of  cotton;  and 
Villa  de  Leon,  with  between  25,000  and  30,000  souls.  In  the 
last-mentiuned  town  are  considerable  manufactures  of  cut* 
lery  and  saddlery.  San  Felipe,  in  a  wide  valley  between  two 
branches  of  tbe  Sierra  Madre,  was  formerly  a  considerable 
town,  hut  is  now  in  ruins.  S.Miguel  el  Grande  has  16,000 
inhabitants,  and  manufactures  of  cotton  and  iron. 

11.  The  state  of  Queretaro  extends  over  the  eastern  pur- 
tion  of  the  table-land  of  Queretaro,  and  over  a  considerable 
part  of  tbe  plain  north  of  ue  Sierra  Madre.  Itconiains  nu- 
merous and  extensive  fertile  tracts,  and  ikportion  of  the  Baxio. 
It  has  some  productive  silver  mines,  whitm  lie  near  its  eastern 
boundary-line,  along  the  river  Mocteiuma  or  Panuco,  in 
the  district  of  Cadereita  ;  the  most  Ihmous  is  El  Doctor. 
North  of  it  is  the  quicksilver- mine  of  San  OnofVe.  There 
are  also  some  lead-mines.  The  capital  is  Queretaro.  [Que- 
RXTARo.]  Codasito.  in  the  mining  dbtnet,  is  a  consider- 
able place. 

12.  The  state  of  S.  Luis  de  Potosi  comprehends  by  far 
the  larger  part  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  great  north  - 
em  plain,  and  is  traversed  from  west  to  east  by  the  rivei 
Tamoin,  an  affluent  of  the  Panuco.  It  is  only  rich  in  cattle. 
The  mines  are  not  numerous,  but  among  them  is  the  rich 
mine  of  Catorce.  There  are  also  some  niines  of  copper. 
The  capital,  S.  Luis  de  Potosi,  is  a  lai^  town,  containing, 
with  the  adjoining  villages,  (torn  50.000  to  60,000  inhabit- 
ants. It  has  wide  and  well-planned  streets,  which  ai« 
lighted  by  night  There  are  many  large  and  substanliBl 
buildings,  and  numerous  churches.  The  Palacio.  or  House 
of  Congress  for  the  slate,  a  well-built  edifice,  occupies  one 
side  of  the  Piazza  de  las  Armas ;  on  the  opposite  side 
stands  the  cathedral:  the  two  other  sides  are  composed 
of  shops  and  dwelling-houses.  In  the  centre  is  a  fountain. 
The  town  is  well  supplied  with  water  by  an  aqueduct. 
The  surrounding  country  is  very  productive  in  fkuits,  and 
the  commerce  is  considerable. 

13.  Tbe  state  of  Zacatecas  extends  on  both  sides  of  the 
Siem  Madre,  which  traverses  it  towards  its  southern  ex- 
tremiQr  in  a  north-western  direction :  the  .larger  .portion  of 
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portinn  is  prodactiT«  in  gnin,  and  the  northern  arid  plains 
contain  abundance  of  cattle.   Of  the  numerotu  mines,  all 
of  vhich  are  vituated  in  the  Sierra  Hadre,  the  most  oele- 
hnlea  aze  tooae  of  Zacatecas  and  Sombrerete.   The  terri- 
tory has  nine  lakea,  from  which  carbonate  of  soda  is  collected 
in  a  crystallized  state.   Not  fiur  from  the  western  boun- 
daiy  of  this  state,  and  south  of  the  capital,  an  extensive 
tract  is  ravered  with  immense  ruins,  called  Los  Ediflcios, 
vhich  seem  to  mark  one  of  the  resting-places  which  the 
anbent  inhabitants  of  Mexico,  the  Aztelu,  erected  on  their 
emigration  towards  the  soulh.    This  state  contains  several 
populous  towns.  Sombrerete,  fVeznillo,  lerez,  Finos,  and  No- 
cfai&tlin  have  each  a  population  varying  from  14,000  to 
1S,0M:  the^-  are  all  situated  near  the  mines.   The  eapilal, 
Zaatecaa,  with  the  a^iacen  t  village  of  Teta  Grande,  eontahu 
3a,&00  inhabitants,  and  is  buikinara  vine  b^ween  high  hills. 
Ttie  streets  are  narrow  and  crooked,  but  the  churches  are  very 
hr^  buikUugii  of  stone :  the  most  remarkable  in  La  Bufo, 
vhich  stands  on  a  high  eminence,  and  looks  like  a  forlifl- 
cation.    Agnas  CJalientes,  situated  towards  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  state,  in  a  richly  cultivated  country,  has 
35,000  inhabitants,  and  manufactures  of  cloth.   The  streets 
■re  narrow,  and  the  houses  substantially  built.    Its  cathe- 
dral has  the  appearance  of  a  Moorish  mosque. 

14.  The  stale  of  Durmigo  includes  the  Sierra  Madre 
fiom  2^  to  27^  N.  lat,  and  comprehends  also  an  extensive 
tract  of  level  country  skirting  the  range  on  the  east,  and 

■  belonging  to  the  great  nortMm  plain.  The  terraces  b^ 
vhich  the  mountains  descend  on  the  east  are  rich  in  agri- 
cultnral  ^odncts,  the  plain  itialf  in  cattle,  and  the  Siena 
Madre  in  metals.  The  richest  mines  are  near  Guariaaroey, 
Sao  IKmas,  and  Gavilanes,  situated  in  narrow  valleyt  in  the 
Sierra  Ma^^  at  an  elevation  of  more  than  9000  feet  above 
the  sea.  There  are  also  mines  of  lead  and  abimdance  of 
iron  ore.  Between  the  town  of  Durango  and  that  of  Nombre 
de  Dios  is  a  plain,  covered  wiUi  basalt,  about  thirty  miles 
in  length  and  fifteen  in  width.  This  plain  contains  an  extinct 
erato-,  more  than  100  yards  in  circumference,  and  thirty 
yards  deep.  This  sterile  tract  is  called  Brena.  The  capital  is 
Durango,  or  La  Cindad  de  Victoria,  with  22,000  inhabitants, 
a  well-built  place,  with  wide  streets  and  several  fine  build- 
ings. Nombre  de  Dios  has  7000  inhabitants.  Papasquiaro, 
in  a  valley  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  near  the  rich  mines,  has  a 
popttlatioo  of  6000.  In  the  plain  are  S.  Juan  del  Rio,  with 
10,000  inhabitant^  and  Villa  de  los  CSnoo  Sefiores,  on  the 
Rio  Nasa^  along  the  banks  of  which  cotton  is  grown. 

15.  The  state  of  Ooeidente  comprehends  the  provinces  of 
Cinaloa  and  Sonora,  or  the  whole  tract  extending  between 
the  Sierra  Madre  and  the  Gulf  of  California  from  23°  to 
33°  N.  lat.  It  is  rich  in  agricultural  produce  and  fruits, 
though  i^riculture  is  in  a  backward  state.  It  contains 
uveml  mines  of  gold  and  silver;  tbose  of  copper  are  still 
more  important.  At  the  most  northern  extremity,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rio  Gila,  and  rather  beyond  the  boundtury  of 
Ike  state,  are  the  Cases  Grandes,  ruins  of  numerous  edifices 
vhich  cover  a  large  space.  They  are  oonstdered  as  one  o( 
tbe  stations  of  the  Azteks  in  their  emi^tioii  to  the  south. 
South  of  the  Rio  Mayo  the  population  consisU  only  of 
vhites,  hut  north  of  it  are  seven  native  tribes,  Opata,  Ceres, 
Fimas,  Yaqui.  Mayos,  Yumas,  and  Turumans,  which  sub* 
■ist  agriculture.  Along  the  northMn  boundary,  on 
tke  Rio  the  Appaches  and  Axua  Indians  lead  a  wan- 
dering life.  The  most  remarkable  places  fhnn  souA  to 
north  are— El  Rosario.  with  6000  inhabitants,  in  the  ne^h- 
bourhood  of  some  mines.  It  carries  on  some  commerce 
by  means  of  the  harbour  of  Maxatlan,  which  is  about  sixty 
miles  distant.  This  harbour  is  spacious,  but  not  aa&,  as  it 
baa  many  dangerous  shoaU  and  islands  at  its  entrance. 
Cosalfw  a  well-built  town,  contains  5000  inhabitants :  in  its 
neighbourhood  are  several  rich  gold-mines.  Culiacan,  with 
11,000  inhabitants,  is  built  on  rising  ground  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  river  Culiacan,  just  above  its  eonfluenoe  with 
tbe  Rio  Mayo.  It  carries  on  a  oomidmble  trade.  El 
Fberte^  the  capital  of  tibe  state,  was  till  lateljr  a  small  village, 
and  1ms  only  risen  to  be  a  thrivtaig  town  sinee  it  has  been 
nade  the  seat  of  the  state  government.  It  is  built  on  the 
southern  bank  of  the  Rio  del  Fuerte,  and  contains  5000 
inhabitants*  Los  AI&lno^  between  the  Rio  del  Fuerte  and 
Uayo,  has  about  6000  inhabitants,  and  considerable  ailver- 
■aines  in  its  neighbourhood.  It  contains  many  well-built 
hooan,  and  carries  on  a  conuderable  commerce.  Santa 
Cnn,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  May<^  the  principal  town 
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of  the  Mayo  Indians,  contains  10,000  inhabitants.  Guay- 
mas  is  the  best  port  of  Mexico  on  the  Paoiftc,  and  eapahla 
of  containing  200  vessels.  It  is  secured  Arom  all  winds 
by  the  elevated  hills  which  surround  the  bay,  and  by 
Bird  Island,  which  lies  in  the  entrance.  The  town  con- 
tains 3000  inhabitants,  but  suffers  for  want  of  water  i 
the  climate  is  hot,  but  healthy.  Its  trade  with  all  the 
porU  of  the  Mexican  states  along  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific  is  considerable.  Pitic,  on  the  Rio  Pitic,  has  8000 
inhabitants,  and  ia  insularly  built ;  there  are  no  streets, 
and  the  houses  are  scattered  in  every  direction.  It  contains 
however  some  good  houses,  and  carries  on  a  considerable 
trade.  Arispe,  the  most  northern  town  of  any  importance, 
contains  3000  inhabitants,  and  is  the  principal  seal  of  the 
military  force  which  is  situated  in  this  part  fbr  the  protec- 
tion of  the  state  against  the  Appaches.  The  hilly  country 
which  lies  to  the  west  of  this  town,  called  PimeriaAlta, 
had  the  reputation  of  containing  rich  gold-mines,  which 
however,  on  examination,  have  ^en  found  to  be  of  little 
value.   There  are  however  valuable  copper-mines. 

16.  The  state  of  Chihu&hua  comprehends  that  portion  of 
the  northern  plain  which  lies  between  the  ncH-thern  part  of 
the  Sierra  Madre  and  the  middle  course  of  the  Rto  del 
Norte,  together  with  the  mountain-region  of  the  Bolson  de 
Mapimi.  and  a  tract  of  country  south  of  it.  The  soil  is  in 
general  very  dry,  and  unfit  for  agricultural  purposes :  cul- 
tivation is  limited  to  the  river  Iwttoms  and  a  narrow  strip 
of  country  along'the  declivity  of  the  Sierra  Madre  ;  but  this 
state  has  many  herds  of  cattle,  bones,  and  sheep.  The  mines 
are  rather  numerous.  The  most  important  are  in  the  Sierra 
Madre,  at  El  Farral.  Botapilas.  and  Jesus  Maria ;  those  of 
S.  Eulalia  are  in  a  hill  which  stands  iulated  on  the  plain, 
about  twelve  miles  from  Chihu&hua.  Near  the  base  of  the 
Sierra  Madre,  and  not  far  from  the  boundary-line  between 
this  state  and  Sonora,  are  ruins  of  great  extent,  called  Casaa 
Grandes,  like  those  on  the  Rio  Gila :  these  also  are  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  stations  of  the  Azteka  in  their  emigra- 
tions. The  population  of  the  plain  consists  entirely  of 
descendants  of  Europeans ;  but  in  the  Bolson  de  Mapimi 
are  the  Gomanches,  and.  along  the  northern  frontier  of 
the  state,  the  Appaches  and  Chichimequos.  The  capital, 
Chihu&hua,  is  a  well-buiU  town,  with  regular  streets  and 
many  large  houses.  Its  cathedral  is  an  extensive  building ; 
and  the  town  is  well  watered  by  means  of  an  aqueduct, 
which  ii  supplied  a  river  about  eig^  miles  above  the 
town.  Its  population  once  amounted  to  70,000,  but 
at  present  it  does  not  exceed  12,000.  S.  ^tobmeo,  situ- 
ated towards  the  boundary  of  Durango,  contains  a  popula- 
tion of  28,000.  It  is  badly  built,  and  the  streets  are 
narrow,  but  it  carries  on  a  considerable  commerce  with  the 
^ricultural  produce  of  the  fertile  district  in  which  it  is 
situated,  consisting  of  wool,  maize,  cotton,  and  wild  honey. 
Not  far  from  it  to  the  west  is  El  Parral.  which  contained 
50,000  inhabitants  when  the  mines  were  productive,  but 
now  only  7000.  Parras,  near  the  lake  of  that  name,  is  a 
small  town  in  a  district  noted  for  its  vineyards. 

1 7.  The  state  of  Coahuila  or  Cohahuila  extends  over  the 
north-eastern  portion  of  the  northern  plain,  over  that 
which  lies  between  the  Bolson  de  Mapimi  on  the  west,  and 
the  lower  onirse  of  the  Rio  del  Nort*  on  the  east,  and  which 
stretches  southwards  to  the  boundary  of  Zaoateeas  (S5*  N. 
laL).  To  this  extensive  country  is  added  the  still  more  exten- 
sive tract  to  the  north  and  east  of  tbe  Rio  del  Norte,  or  the 
province  of  Texas.  Tbe  most  sterile  portion  of  the  northern 
plain  is  included  in  this  state,  and  lies  along  the  boundary 
of  Zacatecas.  Farther  north,  between  27°  and  29"  N.  lat. 
are  several  watercourses  with  fertile  bottoms,  and  consider- 
able tracts  of  cultivable  ground.  But  cattle,  and  particularly 
mules  and  horses,  constitute  the  commercial  wealth  of  this 
countrv,  and  are  exported  in  considerable  numbers  to  tbe 
United  States  of  North  America.  Texas  is  very  fertile,  but 
little  cultivated. .  The  north-western  parts  of  the  state  are 
muoh  Ntposed  to  the  predatoiy  incursions  of  the  Appaches 
and  Comanche^  who  inhabit  the  Bolson  de  Mapimi  and  the 
hills  of  San  Saba.  The  capital  of  the  atate  is  Saltillo. 
situated  near  its  eastern  boundary  and  the  edge  of  ths 
table-land.  It  contains  about  12,000  inhabitants,  and  is  r^ 
markable  as  the  only  place  eU  which  the  steep  declivity  wita 
which  the  table-lanw  of  Mexico  terminate  towards  tlie  east 
can  be  passed  by  heavily  laden  carriages ;  farther  south  at 
least  no  such  place  is  known  to  exist.  It  has  several  good 
streets,  communicating  at  right  anf;les  with  the  Plaza,  in 
tbe  centre  oi  which  is  a  large  iteservpir,  which  svnnliesi  the 
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town  with  water.  It  carries  on  comtderable  commerce. 
In  this  town  a  jhir  is  held,  which  is  much  frequented  hy 
merchants  from  the  adjacent  states.  Hont^oves,  flirther 
north,  has  3500  inhabitants.  Santa  Rosa,  to  the  north-west 
of  Montelora.  has  4000  inhabitants,  and  some  mines  in  its 
neighbourhood.  El  Presidio  del  Rio  Grande  is  situated 
where  the  Rio  del  Norte  begins  to  be  navigable  fcr  larger 
boats,  and  baa  2500  inhabitants.  Monclova,  farther  down, 
is  a  thriving  place,  with  some  trade. 

Texas  is  almost  entirely  in  its  natural  state.  The 
Spaniards  have  only  formed  a  few  settlements  in  the  dis- 
tricts adjacent  to  the  Rio  del  Norte  and  the  Rio  Guada- 
lupe, and  their  principal  town  is  S.  Antonio  de  Bexar,  a 
small  place.  In  the  country  ferther  east  numerous  emi- 
grants from  the  United  States  of  America  and  Europe  have 
settled,  but  none  of  their  settlements  have  attained  any  d^ee 
of  importance,  except  8.  Felipe  de  Austin,  a  small  town. 

This  country  has  a  good  harbour  in  Galveston  Bay.whidi 
is  an  extensive  sheet  of  water,  separated  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  by  Galveston  Island.  The  entrance  to  it,  between 
the  mainland  and  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  island,  has 
always  twelve  feet  of  water  on  the  bar.  The  bay  has  gene- 
rally about  nine  or  ten  feet  of  water,  but  towards  its  northern 
extremity,  into  which  the  navigable  rivers  Trinidad  and  S. 
Jacinto  empty  themselves,  the  bay  Is  crossed  by  a  bar,  called 
Red  Pish  Bar,  which  at  high  tides  has  only  6vo  feet,  and  in 
northerly  winds  not  more  than  three  feet  of  water.  The  an- 
chor^ between  Galveston  Island  and  another  smaller  one, 
called  Pelican  Island,  is  good,  in  five  fathoms  of  water,  with 
a  muddy  bottom.  The  inhabitants  of  Texas  who  wn  not 
deaoendants  of  Spaniurda  have  been  for  some  years  in  a 
slate  of  rebdlion  against  the  government  of  the  United 
Mexican  States. 

18.  The  state  of  Nuevo  Leon  lies  almost  entirely  to  the 
east  of  the  table-land,  in  the  lower  r^on  which  extends 
from  it  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  but  it  does  not  reach  the 
shores  of  the  sea,  being  separated  from  it  hy  the  intervenii^ 
state  of  Tamaulipas.  Though  this  country  is  not  much  ele- 
vated above  the  sea,  and  its  climate  resembles  that  of  the 
Tierras  Calientes,  its  surface  is  far  ftom  being  so  level  as 
the  country  farther  south.  That  part  which  lies  south  of 
the  Rio  del  Tigre  is  indeed  rather  level,  or  undulating,  but 
north  of  the  river  are  mountains  of  great  elevation,  probid>ly 
more  than  10,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  in  which  some 
rich  mines  are  found  near  Pesqueria  and  Salinas.  The 
lower  parts  of  the  oountry  are  very  fertfle,  but  only  culti- 
vated m  isolated  places.  Though  the  olimate  is  hot,  it  is 
healthy.  Monterey,  the  capital  of  the  sute,  contains  15,000 
inhabitants,  and  its  commerce  is  considerable  on  aeoount  of 
the  neighbouring  rich  mines.  Linares  has4000  inhabitants, 
•nd  the  neighbourhood  abounds  in  cattle. 

19.  The  state  of  Tamaulipas  extends  along  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Panucu  to  that  of  (he 
Rio  del  Norte,  and  still  north  of  the  latter  to  the  Rio 
Nueoes,  but  it  does  not  reach  farther  inland  than  from  60 
to  70  miles,  exeept  at  iU  northern  extremity,  where  it  may 
be  about  1 50  miles  anross.  It  is  a  low  country,  in  which 
only  a  few  hills  occur,  and  it  is  unhealthy.  Though  vtiy 
fertile,  except  along  the  sandy  sea-shore,  it  is  badly  oulti- 
vated  and  ttiinly  inhabttad.  Its  ooast-line,  whioh  is  about 
400  miles,  is  tnaooeiBibte  on  account  of  the  long  narrotr 
islands  which  skirt  it,  but  the  navigation  is  not  dangerous, 
as  the  soundings  are  vvry  regular  along  the  whole  line. 
Ihwe  are  harbours  only  where  the  rivers  join  the  sea,  but 
tbair  entranee  is  always  crossed  by  bars,  with  only  a  few  feet 
water  on  them.  This  eireumstance  is  attributed  to  the  cur- 
rent which,  during  the  northern  gales,  sets  with  some  fwce 
to  the  south.  The  commercial  wealth  of  this  state  consists 
in  its  foreets,  in  whioh  fustic  and  logwood  are  cut  to  a  great 
extent  The  oapital  of  the  state  is  Pueblo  Nuevo  de  Ta- 
maulipas, situated  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  state,  on 
the  northern  bank  of  the  river  Panuco,  about  six  miles  from 
its  month.  The  harbour  is  good  and  safb,and  the  bar  at  its 
entranee  has  generally  twelve  feet  of  water,  but  the  navigable 
ehannel  is  scaioaly  a  cable's  lei^h  across.  The  town,  which 
wasfcundfdin  iSMor  1836,  is  rapidly  increasing.  Itsoom- 
meroe  is  considerable,  as  most  of  the  European  goods  which 
aro  consumed  on  the  northern  plain  are  landed  here. 
Sotto  la  Marina  isA  small  harbour,  not  much  frequented,  near 
the  mouth  of  a  little  river,  the  Rio  de  Santandero,  ou  the 
banks  of  which  is  the  small  town  of  Santandero,  formerly 
the  capital.  Matamoios,  on  the  Rio  de  Norte,  about  40 
milet  vom  its  moudi,  has  about  3000  inhabitants ;  vessels 


not  drawing  more  thui  e^fat  or  nine  ieet  water  may  aseeiio 
the  river  to  this  plaoe. 

20.  The  territory  of  New  Mexico  comprehends  (he  whole 
vale  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  extending  from  its  source  along 
its  upper  course  to  8$°  N.  lat..  and  alw  the  desert  del  Muerto 
and  a  fertile'  ttaet  of  eountry  south  of  it,  extending  from 
Si'  SO'  to  31°  N.  lat  From  the  northem  district  great 
numbers  of  sheep  are  sent  to  the  sonthem  states,  and 
wool  is  exp<«ted.  The  southern  district  contains  some  tracts 
which  are  adapted  to  raising  agricultural  products  and 
fruits.  Tbe  mountainous  country  between  these  two  dis- 
tricts contains  copper-mines.  The  mountains  to  the  east 
and  west  of  it  are  inhabited  by  several  tribes  of  Indians,  as 
Utabs,  Nanahawi,  and  Keres;  Many  of  them  are  settled 
among  tbe  whites  in  the  villages  in  the  level  country.  Santa 
¥6,  the  capital,  is  built  oa  %  small  stream  which  joins  the 
Rio  del  Norte  from  the  east;  and  at  no  great  distooe  from 
the  last-mentioned  river.  It  contains  about  4000  inha- 
bitants, and  has  some  commerce  with  the  United  States  of 
America  and  tbe  state  of  Chihuahua.  North  ct  it  is  the 
town  of  Taos,  which,  according  to  Humboldt's  statement, 
has  a  population  of  about  9000  souls.  Paso  del  Norte,  in 
the  district  south  of  the  desert  del  Muerto,  has  a  population 
of  more  than  SOOO  souk,  and  u  situated  on  the  northern 
border  of  the  northern  plain.    Tiw  surrounding  country 

f reduces  abundance  of  maize,  wheat,  and  excellent  fruits, 
ts  wine  and  grapes  are  celebrated  ever  tbe  whole  of  the 
Mexican  confederation.  It  owes  its  fertility  to  irrigation 
by  means  of  canals  whioh  convey  tbe  abundant  water  of  tbe 
Rio  del  Nwte  over  a  district  of  eonsidenbla  extent 

2 1 .  Lower  Cblifbmia.  and— 38,  Upper  CUMrnia.  [Cali- 
fornia.] 

ilianu/betem.— Befere  the  Ravtrfntiott  (I81t>  Aere  swe 
many  flourishing  manufeetutes,  the  annual  produce  of 
which  amounted  to  from  eight  to  ten  millions  of  Spanish 
dollars,  or  about  two  millions  of  English  money.  The  moiC 
considerable  were  those  of  cotton  aim  wool  in  the  towns  ef 
Pueblo,  Cholula.  Tlascala,  Queretaro,  Lagos,  Guadalaxara, 
and  Tecouco.  The  manufeotures  of.soep,  leather,  and  sad- 
dlery were  also  considerable.  Tbe  manuncturers  owed  their 
prosperity  to  tbe  high  price  at  which,  under  a  system  of 
monopoly,  European  g(>odB  were  sold  in  that  eountry. 
After  the  harbours  were  thrown  open  to  a  free  trade  (in 
1820)  they  began  to  deoUne.  The  manufeettues  of  cotton 
are  now  almost  completrty  destrayed.  Those  of  wxd  are  ia 
a  lingering  state,  but  those  of  soap,  leather,  nod  taddleir 
seem  to  be  on  the  ineresao. 

Commtree.  —The  eommereial  itMeFeonrse  between  tbe 
coast  and  the  table-lands  is  difficult  on  aeoount  of  the  steep 
ascent  to  the  table-lands  from  tbe  coast.  On  the  east  there 
are  only  two  carriage-roads,  as  has  been  already  (^Morved, 
which  lead  to  the  table-land;  and  this  is  also  the  usse  on 
the  western  coast,  where  the  oommunioation  between  Aca- 
pulco  and  Mexico,  and  between  San  Bias  and  Guadalaxara, 
IS  carried  on  by  roads  which  are  only  paasable  to  mules  and 
horses.  No  such  i^taole  exists  between  lite  harbours  of 
Masatlan  and  Ouaymas  on  the  western  coast,  and  the  country 
ferther  back,  but  no  road  leads  from  them  over  tbe  Sierra 
Madre,  by  which  the  goods  landed  at  these  places  could  be 
carried  to  Durango  or  the  towns  of  tbe  northem  plain. 
Even  in  those  parts  where  there  is  no  obataele  te  the  ase 
earriages,  the  goods  aie  oomaionly  carried  hy  mules,  on 
aeoount  of  the  greM  number  of  Utese  animals,  and  tbe  knr 
prioe  at  which  ihey  are  bought 

The  maritime  commerce  is  considerable.  In  tbe  begin- 
ning of  tbe  present  century  the  exports,  aoeording  to  Hum- 
boldt, amounted  to  twenty-two  millions  of  Spanish  dollars, 
and  the  imports  to  flfteen  millions  of  dollars.  Between 
and  1830  howevw  the  exports  considerably  dtmini^ied,  on 
account  of  tbe  comparatively  small  produce  of  tbe  miaeB,tb« 
precious  metals  constituting  tbe  principal  articie  of  expor- 
tation ;  and  as  Ihey  have  not  yet  been  restored  to  that  liou- 
rishing  condition  in  whieh  they  weieh^bre  1810,  the  amoont 
of  the  exports  probaUy  still  falls  eonsiderably  abort  of  tbe 
amount  stated  by  HjamboUl;  fer  the  other  artmas  have  not 
increaied  moA.  According  to  Humbtddt^  astiiBato  the 
exeorts  in  1803  consistad  of  the  (Ulewiiig  ardfllsi,aad  AeiK 
value  in  dollars:— 

Gold  and  sihwr  .    17.000.000  dollan. 

Coehiiieal  .  8,400,000 
Sugar  .  1,800,000 

Flour      .         .  ^  a»o,«yo 

DigiPzed  by  G(^gte 
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Hides 

Sansnraia 

Tu^ 

Soar 

Cunpeadiy  wood 
T^mnn  pepper 


100.900  dollars. 
80,000 
80,000 
60.600 
•0.000 

flo.eoo 

40,000 
30.000 


Spanish  dolbra  21,780,006 
Ward.  MlowinK  the  stateiMDt  of  oOeial  doMments, 
found  that  in  this  eatimate  Humboldt  bad  overrated  tbs 
expoHa  hj  2,618,648  doUars;  as  no  flour  bad  been  exported, 
asd  the  exports  of  eochineal  anKmnted  only  to  1,100,337 
doUan,  and  thoae  (rf  sugar  to  281,036  dollars.  Tfaoufth  tb« 
ftcts  which  have  eiHUo  to  our  knowledge  are  Isolated,  and 
in  raanT  inataiKea  not  well  autbeaticafed,  we  shall  attenpt 
to  nake  a  rough  eatimate  of  the  esporta  kit  the  years  fbl- 
lowiog  1830,  preaerring  Humboldt^  atatemmt  where  «e 
baire  no  ttrao  reeant  data:— 

Gold  and  silver  .    1 4,000.000  dollars. 

Cochineal   .  .  1,100,000 

Sugar               .  .  300.000 

In£go         .  .  200,000 

Salt  meat        .  .  100,000 

Hides      .  .  80.000 

Sarsaparilla .  .  80,000 

Vanilla           .  .  100.000 

Jalap          .  .  80.000 

Soap               .  .  50,000 

Campeachf  wood  .  100,000 

Fustic  .  .  80.000 

Tabascan  pepper  .  40,000 

Ooflto              .  .  20,000 


15,230,000 

Iliia  may  be  considered  as  an  approximation  to  the  amount 
oftbeoxportafrom  IhebarboursoflheGulf  of  Mexico,  namely, 
from  Sizal.  Oampeacby,  Villa  Hermosa,  Alvarado,  Vera  Cruz, 
Tatnpicok  Tamaulipas,  Sotlo  Marina,  and  Malaraoroa.  No 
esiimate  can  be  formed  of  the  exports  from  the  harbours  of 
the  Pacific,  from  Acapuico,  San  Btask  Mazatlao,  and  Guay- 
mas,  and  from  thMe  of  XTpper  California.  We  only  know 
that  a  coo^derable  quantity  of  sugar  is  sent  to  Guayaquil 
and  Lima ;  that  at  the  portof  Gua^maa  much  copper,  which 
containa  gold,  is  shipped  for  China,  where,  as  it  apneara, 
an  easy  method  is  known  of  separating  the  metals ;  and  that 
la^e  quantities  of  tallow  and  salted  hides,  with  some  flour, 
ate  exported  from  S.  Diego  in  Upper  California.  No  kind 
of  commercial  intercourse  seemti  to  exist  between  Central 
Aowricaand  the  Mexican  states,  but  a  considerable  number 
of  mules  and  horses,  and  some  wool,  are  exported  to  the 
United  States  of  North  America,  diiefly  from  Cobahuila 
and  New  Mexico. 

F(ff  want  of  a  general  and  more  recent  estimate  of  the 
importa,  we  shall  transcribe  that  of  Humboldt,  founded  on 
&cta  which  refer  to  the  beginning  of  the  j^resent  century. 
It  may  still  be  useful  aa  showing  the  principal  articles  con* 
sumed  in  Mexieo^  and  thair  tHroportion.  Though  the  con- 
samption  of  all  these  articles,  wiui  the  exception  perhaps  of 
eocoa  and  wax.  must  hare  greatly  increased,  and  especially 
tfaat  of  cotton  goods,  yet  it  seems  probable  that  their  value 
in  money  ia  not  greater  than  was  ]wid  for  them  at  the  time 
of  Humboldt,  as  most  of  the  artioles  were  then  sold  for 
double  and  some  even  for  four  times  the  present  prices. 
CoGoa  doM  not  appear  at  present  to  form  a  large  article  of 
ioport.  great  quantities  of  it  being  grown  in  the  state  of 
Tibaseo. 

Humboldt's  eatimate  of  the  imports  at  the  beginning  of 
the  praaant  century  is:— 

lltlilti  VmbMladolbn. 

Ropaa  (lioens.  eottons.  cloth,  and  sOk)   .  9,300,000 

ptper   1.060.000 

Brandy     .      «  • 
Cocoa 

Qoigkaiher  (fbr  tba  minea) 
Im  ,      •      ■  • 
Steal.      •       *  • 
WiM.      •  * 


Wtt 


1,600,000 
1,000,006 
650,000 
600.000 
300,000 
700,000 
300,000 

14,050,060 


The  eommwee  ia  mootly  earned  on  in  fi»eign  veaaala,  ae 
these  states  have  aoomparatiTdysmall  number  of  mwcbant 
ships.  The  vessds  of  the  United  States  of  America  almost 
exelusiv^y  visit  the  smaller  porta,  as  Villa  Hermoaa.  Alva* 
rado,  Sotto  Marina,  and  Matamoroa.  In  addition  to  the 
vieiniQr  (tf  the  United  States,  their  products  diJEer  from  those 
of  tite  Mexican  itataa.  All  the  products  exported  fh>m 
Mexico  find  a  ready  market  in  the  United  States,  and  are 
easily  paid  fbr  by  the  manufactured  goods'  of  those  states 
and  of  Europe.  The  American  vessels,  being  in  general  of 
a  smaller  size,  can  safely  pass  the  bars  of  the  rivers,  which 
cannot  be  done  by  the  larger  British  vessels,  which  are 
therefore  chiefly  confined  to  the  harbours  of  Vera  Crux. 
TMnpico,  and  Tamaulipas.  Next  in  number  to  the  American 
ace  uw  British  vessels,  and  then  those  of  France,  tnm  Bor- 
deaux and  HSvie.  and  lastly  those  of  the  free  German  towni 
of  Hamburg  and  Bremen.  Swedish  and  Danish  veis^ 
rarely  appear  in  these  |>Mts. 

Hutory  and  Crmatttutim. — Though  Columbus  in  his 
last  voyage  appvoached  the  peninaula  of  Yucatan,  he  did 
not  come  in  s^bt  of  it.  Thirteen  years  later  (1517)  the 
pminsula  was  discovered  by  Francisco  Hemandes  Cordova, 
who  sailed  along  the  coast  fivm  CapeCatocbe  toCampeaohy 
Bay.  The  following  year,  Juan  de  Grj^alva  continued  the 
discoveries  along  the  same  coast  northward  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Rio  Panuco ;  he  visited  the  islands  of  Sacnflcios  and 
S.  Juan  do  Ulua,  opposito  the  present  town  of  Vera  Oux, 
and  gave  them  the  names  whica  they  still  preserve.  Hit 
account  of  the  wealth  of  the  country  excited  the  desire  of 
eonquestl  In  1519  Heman  Cortes  landed  at  the  place 
where  Vera  Cms  now  atands,  but  the  town  which  he  founded 
and  called  Villarica  wis  some  milea  ftrther  to  the  north, 
near  a  small  harbour  named  Chihauitzla.  IVtth  his  little 
army  he  soon  ascended  the  table-land,  namerous  inlu^titants 
of  which  ho  found  united  under  a  powerful  aovereit^n,  the 
king  of  the  Axteks,  Montezuma,  or  more  correctly  Mocte- 
zuma.  Within  the  limits  of  thiii  ^"'^''^  there  were  some 
small  republics,  of  which  that  of  Tlaseala  united  with 
Cortes.  '  Cholula  was  also  a  republic,  and  the  name  of  a 
third  is  preserved,  that  of  Huajocingo;  all  three  w«« 
situated  within  the  territories  of  the  present  state  of  Puebla. 
The  empire  of  the  Azteka  did  not  extend  over  all  the  table* 
leads ;  toe  table-land  of  Miefaoaean  constituted  a  separate 
and  independent  kingdom.  After  two  years  of  continuous 
and  laborious  war&re,  Cortes  lueoeeded  in  overtucning  the 
empire  of  the  Azteka.  and  the  amalln  atates  vera  autgeoted 
to  toe  Spaniards  almost  without  a  struggle.  The  position 
which  the  Spaniards  held  with  respect  to  the  natives  of  the 
country  very  much  resembled  that  of  the  nations  of  Germa^t 
origin  who  overturned  the  Roman  empire  and  settled  in 
the  countries  of  Western  Europe.  Like  them,  the  Spaniards 
were  obliged  to  establish  a  kind  of  feudal  system,  to  protect 
themselves  against  the  much  more  numerous  native  popu- 
lation. In  Europe  the  victors  and  vanquished  in  the  course  of 
time  united  so  as  to  form  one  nation,  but  such  aehaiue  has 
not  taken  place  in  Mexico,  and  probably  never  wiU  take 
place.  The  Spaniards  and  natives  beUmg  to  two  different 
races  of  men,  differing  in  colour  and  in  many  other  respects. 
The  S^ish  conquerors  also  had  attained  a  higher  dagree 
of  civilization,  whilst  inBurope  the  conquerors  learned  ftom 
the  conquered  the  molt  uaenil  arts  of  oivilised  lifh.  Bven 
now,  more  than  three  centuries  linee  the  eonqneit.  the 
Spaniard!  and  Datives  constitute  two  perfectly  diitiuot 
classes. 

As  the  number  of  tha  conquistadores,  or  oompankms 
of  Cortes,  was  very  small,  in  comparison  with  the  native 
population,  thev  were  anxious  to  bring  over  more  of  their 
countrymen.  A  considerable  number  of  Spaniards  accord- 
ingly annually  emigrated  to  Mexico,  and  there  acquired 
great  wealth,  as  officers  of  government,  merchants,  and 
adventurers  in  mining.  As  many  of  these  Spaniards  were 
possessod  of  extensive  property  in  land  within  Mexioo, 
their  deseendMiti  the  Cre«es  letUed  of  ooune  in  that 
oountr}',  and  thehr  nulnhen  were  oontinnally  itwreaaii^. 
Ilie  Stnniah  govonment  however  seems  not  to  have  formed 
a  correct  ^ea  of  their  condition  among  the  natives,  and  to 
have  thought  that  the  government  of  that  country  could  only 
be  entrusted  to  persons  who  considered  Spain  as  their  native 
country ;  it  therefore  excluded  all  the  Creoles,  or  descendants 
of  Spaniards  bom  in  Meuco.  ftom  all  ofHces  of  government, 
and  even  from  commissions  in  the  army.  Such  exclusion  ex- 
cited in  them  a  considerable  d^ee  of  ill-will  against  Spair 
ao4  the  Spaniards,  which  wo« 
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itself  in  resistance  and  rebellion,  if  tbey  bad  not  feared  that 
the  native  population  would  take  advantage  of  such  a  cir- 
cumstance to  eSeot  their  own  destruction.  They  bad  still  to 
fear  another  enemy,  whioli  had  grown  up  imperceptibly 
amont;  them.  Few  of  the  Spaniards  had  brought  wires 
with  them.  From  their  intercourse  with  the  native  women 
sprung  up  a  race  Called  metis,  or  mestizos,  which  increased 
still  fester  than  that  of  the  Creoles,  who  however,  being  in 
possesBion  of  great  wealth,  were  well  aware  that  ns  long  as 
a  regular  government  subsisted  they  had  nothing  to  fear 
either  team  the  natives  or  the  mestizos.  This  will  account 
for  the  fact,  otherwise  difficult  of  explanation,  that  no  si^ns 
of  active  dissatisfaction  manifested  themselves  in  Mexico 
during  the  first  thirty  years  after  the  United  States  of  North 
America  had  obtained  their  independence,  though  the 
Mexicans  were  well  acquainted  with  the  advantages  which 
their  neighbours  had  obtained.  It  is  even  possible  that  the 
political  condition  of  Mexico  would  not  have  undergone 
any  change  for  m  long  time,  but  fbr  the  erenta  in  Europe 
and  in  Spain  in  ISOB.  By  the  intrigues  of  Bonaparte  the 
royal  family  were  compelled  to  abdicate  the  throne  of  Spain, 
and  he  conferred  the  whole  Spanish  monarchy  on  his  bro- 
ther Josepl^  then  king  of  Naples.  The  Spaniards  in  Mexico 
andtheCreolfs  were  unanimous  in  declaring  their  resistance 
to  the  government  established  by  the  French.  The  viceroy 
could  no  longer  receive  orders  from  Spain,  and  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  organise  a  government  which  should  act  inde- 
pendently under  a  certain  sanction,  and  with  authority. 
But  as  to  this  point  they  disagreed.  The  Creoles  wished  to 
establish  a  national  representation ;  the  Spaniards  opposed 
the  measure,  and  prevented  the  establishment  of  a  system  of 
national  representation  for  Mexico.  The  Creoles  submitted: 
but  the  public  mind  had  been  agitated  by  the  diacussions 
wfaidi  had  taken  place,  and  soon  afterwards,  in  1810,  the 
niUives  and  the  mestizos  rose  against  the  government.  They 
were  heiuled  by  Don  Miguel  Hidalgo  y  Castilla.  the  cura  or 
parish  priest  of  Dolores,  a  smalt  town  in  the  state  of  Gua- 
naxuato.  Ilie  Creoles  sided  with  the  Spanish  government. 
Hidalgo,  who  had  soon  an  immense  force  with  him,  took 
Guanaxuato  by  storm,  and  occupied  Valladolid,  whence  he 
advanced  over  the  table-land  of  Toluca  to  that  of  Tenocb- 
titlan.  The  Spanish  governor  sent  a  small  corps  against 
bim,  which  was  defeated  by  Hidalgo  on  the  30th  of  October 
at  Las  Cruces,  a  pass  in  the  chain  which  separates  the  table- 
lands of  Tenoehtitlan  and  Toluca.  But  notwithstanding 
this  victory,  Hidalgo  retreated,  and  eight  days  afterwards 
was  in  hia  turn  defeated  by  Calkga  at  Acnlco.  Hidalgo  re- 
tired to  Valladcdid  and  Guadalaxara ;  and  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  last-mentioned  town  he  was  i^in  defeated,  and 
soon  aflermirds  taken  prisoner  and  shot.  In  the  meantime 
the  whole  country  baa  risen  in  insurrection,  and  many 
leaders  began  to  act  separately.  The  most  remarkable  among 
them  was  Don  Jose  Maria  Morales,  cura  of  Nucupetaro, 
who  with  great  activity,  talents,  and  success  maintained 
the  southern  provinces  in  rebeUion  against  the  governor, 
and  formed  a  junta,  or  central  government,  which  in  Sep- 
tember, 1811,  assembled  in  the  town  of  Zatacuaro,  in  the 
state  of  Micboacau.  But  that  town  was  soon  afterwards 
taken  by  Calleja,  and  the  junta  were  dispersed.  Calleia  how- 
ever was  soon  obliged  to  march  against  Mordra,  who  had 
penetrated  into  tw  table-land  or  Tenoehtitlan  ftom  the 
south.  He  WBB  attacked  by  Calleja  in  the  town  of  Cuantla 
y  Amilpas.  and  after  defending  oimself  for  nearly  three 
months  with  great  skill  and  gallantry,  he  abandoned  that 
place  and  took  Oaxaca.  The  junta  was  now  increased  by 
new  membera,  and  under  the  title  of  the  National  Assem- 
bly it  declared  the  independence  of  Mexico,  on  the  13th  of 
November,  1813.  But  after  that  event  Morelos  had  less 
success  in  his  daring  enterprises  ;  and  in  November,  1815, 
he  was  taken  prisoner,  conducted  to  Mexico,  and  shot 
Many  of  his  companions  in  arms  maintained  the  conflict  for 
some  time,  but  they  did  not  act  in  concert  with  one  another, 
especially  al^r  one  of  them,  Ter&n,  had  dissolved  the  con 
gress,  which  bad  been  transferred  from  Oaxaca  to  Tohua- 
ein  in  the  state  of  Puebla.  The  vioeroy  Venegas,  sup- 
ported by  the  gallantry  and  skill  of  udltga,  destroyed 
aoeoeirivriy  the  armieR  of  tliese  chieft.  so  that  when  Don 
Xavier  Mina,  the  femoua  Spanish  guerilla  chiet  landed  in 
Mexico  in  1817,  the  fortune  of  the  insurgents  was  at  so 
low  an  ebb,  that  he  was  unable  to  restore  their  cause,  and 
he  [tenshed  in  the  attempt.  The  country  gradually  became 
more  tranquil,  and  in  1820  it  was  restored  nearly  to  the 
mma  dvMo^  ndw  vhkrh  i%  had  eiqoyed  befoiip  ISOa,  tp 


which  fortunate  result  the  mildness  of  the  new  viceroy 
Apod&ca  materially  contributed. 

The  events  which  occurred  in  Spain  in  the  beginning  of 
1820  suddenly  ehang;ed  the  aapeet  of  afton,  aud  de- 
prived Spain  of  the  most  valuable  of  her'  poMesstons  in 
America,  vliich  it  had  rmined  at  the  cost  of  much  blood 
and  money.  The  Spaniards  and  the  Creoles,  who  had  for- 
merly made  common  cause,  were  now  divided  into  two 
parties,  royalists  and  constitutionalists.  Apodaca,  who  in- 
clined to  the  former  party,  wished  to  overthrow  the  cotisiilu- 
tion  in  Mexico,  and  chose  for  his  instrument  Don  Auguatin 
de  Iturbide,  a  young  man,  born  in  the  province  of  Valla- 
dolid, of  respectable  but  not  wealthy  parraits.  He  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  battle  of  Las  Cruees,  and  always 
shown  great  attachment  to  tbe  Spanish  party.  Iturbide 
had  about  800  men  under  his  command,  when,  on  the  24th 
February,  1821,  at  the  little  town  of  Iguila,  on  the  road 
from  Mexico  to  Acapulco,  he  issued  a  proclamation,  which 
since  that  time  has  been  called  the  Plan  of  IguUa.  Iia 
object  was  to  conciliate  all  parties.  It  was  to  establish  tbe 
independence  of  Mexico,  and  still  to  preserve  its  union  with 
Spain.  To  effect  this,  the  crown  of  Mexico  was  to  he  offered 
to  the  king  of  Spain,  and  in  case  of  his  refiisal,  to  one  of 
his  brothers.  Don  Carlos  or  Don  Franeisoo  de  Paulo,  pro- 
vided they  would  consent  to  reside  in  the  country.  Though 
Iturbide  bad  certainly  exceeded  the  powers  which  be  bad 
received  from  Apodaca,  the  viceroy,  seeing  that  this  proposal 
met  the  wishes  of  most  persons,  took  no  step  to  crush 
Iturbide ;  and  the  Spaniards  of  the  capital,  alarmed  at  this 
delay,  deposed  him,  and  placed  Don  Francisco  Novella  at 
the  head  of  affairs.  But  the  disorders  which  always  attend 
such  violent  changes  gave  Iturbide  time  to  unite  his  troops 
with  those  of  Guerrero,  the  only  insurgent  chief  still  ex* 
isting  in  ^e  country,  uid  to  )xiag  over  to  his  party  all  the 
western  and  northern  provinces.  Before  the  month  of 
July,  the  whole  oountiy  rect^nised  his  autborih-,  with  the 
exception  of  the  capitaC  in  which  Novella  had  shut  himself 
up  with  all  the  European  troops.  At  this  moment  he  re- 
ceived intelligence  of  the  arrival  at  Vera  Cruz  of  the  new 
constitutional  viceroy  Don  Juan  O'Donoju.  Iturbide  has- 
tened to  the  coast,  obtained  an  interriew  with  O'Donoju,  and 
persuaded  him  to  accept  the  Plan  of  Igu&la  as  an  armistice 
and  final  settlement,  if  it  should  be  approved  in  Spain.  This 
is  called  the  treaty  of  Cordova,  from  tbe  place  wbore  it  was 
made.  Iturbide  uius  got  possession  of  the  capital,  where  a 
junta  andar^ncy  were  established,  but  in  such  a  fmm  that 
all  power  remained  in  the  hands  of  Iturbide.  By  a  decree  of 
the  Cortes,  dated  the  1 3th  Febi^ary,  1 822,  the  treaty  of  Cot^ 
dova  was  declared  to  be  illegal,  nuU,  and  void ;  and  iturbide, 
who  had  the  power  in  his  bands,  and  a  great  number  of  ad> 
herents,  found  no  difficulty  in  ascending  the  throne.  The 
army  declared  him  emperor  of  Mexico  on  the  18th  of  Hay, 
1822,  and  be  took  the  title  of  Augustin  I.  He  was  ac- 
knowledged by  the  Mexican  congress,  which  had  been 
opened  on  the  24th  of  February ;  but  a  struggle  for  power 
soon  arose  between  Iturbide  and  the  congress,  whitm  the 
emperor  terminated  bv  dissolving  tbe  assembly  in  the  same 
manner  as  Oomwell  aissolved  the  Long  Parliament,  on  the 
30th  October,  1822.  On  the  same  day  be  fimned  anew 
legislative  assembly,  composed  of  persons  fevourable  to  bis 
wishes  and  intentions.  But  he  had  not  skill  enough  to  re- 
concile his  companions  in  arms  to  these  changes.  Several 
generals  declared  against  his  proceedings,  and  prepared  for 
resistance.  Iturbide,  terrified  at  the  storm  whicb  was  ready 
to  burst  on  all  sides,  called  togethn*  tbe  old  congress,  abdi- 
cated in  March,  1823,  an^  went  to  Europe,  whence  however 
he  returned  to  Mexico  in  1824.  He  had  been  outlawed  by 
the  congress,  and  upon  landing  on  the  coesU  he  was  shot  at 
Padilla.  in  Tamaulipas.  Thus  Mexirxi  obtained  its  inde- 
dence  and  a  constitution,  without  a  civil  war.  But  as  this 
abject  had  only  been  obtained  by  the  energetie  cooperation 
of  the  army,  it  was  to  be  feared  that  the  peace  of  the  country 
would  be  interrupted  by  the  discontents  of  the  generals. 
This  has  in  fact  occurred  several  times;  but  happily  such 
insurrections  have  been  easily  suppressed,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  that  got  up  by  Santann^  who  had  distingniBbed 
himsdf  in  the  struggle  against  Itortude.  Under  pretext 
of  the  oountry  being  discontented  with  the  a^nistration, 
be  collected  an  army  in  1832,  brought  some  other  gene- 
rals over  to  his  side,  and,  after  several  cooflicta,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  government. 
Being  aware  that  he  was  less  distinguished  as  m  statesman 
than  as  a  general,  he  ULi@i@^#peditiui 
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■gunst  Tom,  the  population  of  which,  coQsistiDg  dmost 
entirety  of  enugrauts  from  the  United  States  of  America, 
had  risen  into-  open  rebellion  against  the  ffovemmeDt. 
After  some  sucoess,  be  woe  taken  prisouer.  This  circum- 
stance was  faTourable  to  the  government,  and  since  that  time 
the  peace  of  the  country  has  not  been  materially  disturbed. 

The  ooDfititutton  of  the  republic  was  formed  immediately 
after  the  &11  of  Iturbide,  and  the  Fundamental  Act  was 
published  on  the  4th  of  October.  1824.  The  constitution 
s  modelled  on  that  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
most  of  tiw  articles  are  trauaeripts  of  the  eorrMponding 
articles  in  the  oonatitution  of  that  ooofednatioii.  The  legi»- 
latiTB  power  is  vested  in  a  congrosi,  whioh  oonaitta  of  two 
chambers,  the  house  of  represeutaUTes  and  the  senate. 
The  house  of  representatives  is  composed  of  membeta 
elected  for  a  term  of  two  years  by  the  citizens  of  the  states. 
Each  state  elects  a  represeulative  for  every  eighty  thousand 
inhabitants,  and  one  more  if  there  is  a  ftaolion  exceeding 
forty  thousand.  Native  Mexicans  alone  can  be  chosen,  or 
such  as  have  resided  in  the  republic  for  more  than  eight 
years,  who  must  also  possess  landed  property  to  the  amount 
of  8000  dollars,  or  some  trade  or  profession  which  produces 
1000  dollars  annually.  The  senate  is  composed  of  two 
senators  for  each  state,  elected  by  a  plurality  of  votes  in  the 
state  l^^latures.  He  who  has  the  greatest  number  of 
votes  vetatna  his  seat  for  Ibur  years;  the  other  only  ftir  two 
years.  The  memben  of  the  senate  most  possess  all  the 
qiialillca^ns  raquiute  fbr  a  deputy,  and  must  also  be  thirty 
Tears  of  age;  a  deputy  may  he  only  twenty-five  years  of  age. 
The  congress  meets  every  year  on  the  1st  of  January,  and 
closes  its  ordinary  seauous  on  the  15th  of  April;  out  an 
extraordinary  oongress  may  be  called  by  executive. 
The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  president  and  vice-presi- 
dent, both  elected  by  the  state  legislatures  for  a  term 
of  four  years.  Native  Mexicans  only,  who  are  thirty-ftve 
years  of  age  and  resident  in  the  country,  can  be  elected  to 
these  high  offices.  Though  the  great  outlines  of  this  con- 
stitution resemble  important  points,  those  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  the  Mexican  congress  is  vested 
▼ith  miieh  greater  pover.  It  has  not  only  a  lar^r 
levenoe,  ami  the  right  of  deciding  on  all  matters  respecting 
religion,  bat  it  has  likewise  the  power  of  determining  many 
points  which  in  the  United  States  of  America  belong  to  the 
several  states.  This  difference  arises  from  the  different 
way  in  which  the  general  congress  was  formed.  In  the 
United  States 'of  r^rth  America  the  state  governments 
were  fully  organised  before  the  formation  of  a  general 
government,  and  in  the  Act  ef  Confederation  the  states 
preserved  all  their  original  power  which  it  was  not  thought 
expedient  to  confer  on  the  general  government.  In  Mexico 
however  the  general  government  had  to  establish  the  state 
governments,  and  could  appropriate  toitseU  as  much  pow«r 
as  it  thought  fit. 

(Humboldt,  Euai  Politique  mr  la  Nouvelle  Sapofnus 
Foioaet,  Notes  on  Mexico ;  Lyon's  fitumal  qf  a  Retiaence 
and  Ttfur  in  the  Republic  <^  Mexico ;  Ward's  Mexico  in 
1827  ;  Hardy's  Travel*  in  the  Interior  of  Mexico  in  1826- 
1828;  Pike's  Exploratory  Travels  through  the  Wettem 
Territory,  ;  A  Sketch  of  the  Cuetom  and  Society  in 
Mexico;  Coulter's  'Notes  on  Upper  California,'  in  the 
London  Geogr.  Journal,  vol.  v. ;  Galindo's  *  Description  of 
the  River  Usumasinta,*  in  the  London  Geogr.  Journal, 
vol.  iii. ;  luarro's  Hittory  qf  the  Kingdom  (if  Guatemala ; 
HoUey's  Observaiione  on  Texae ;  Coneiitucion  Federal  de 
los  Betadot  Umdoe  Mexicanos,  Mexico,  Oct.  14,  1624. 

MEXICAN  ARCHITECTURE.  Althoi^h  some  light 
has  of  late  years  been  thrown  upon  this  subject;  it  is  rtill 
involved  in  much  obscurity;  nor  can  we  do  more  than  advert 
to  one  or  two  points  that  deserve  attentioQ.  The  first  of 
tluse  is,  that  the  older  and  more  important  monuments  of 
Mexico  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  Mexican,  but  the  pro- 
duetions  either  of  the  Toltecans  or  of  some  stiU  more  antient 
nation.  Stecondly,  these  remains  are  by  some  supposed  to 
exhibit  affinity,  bioth  in  their  general  character  and  mode  of 
eoDstmetion,  and  tbe  style  of  sculpture  and  the  costume 
represented  in  them,  to  those  of  the  Egyptians.  Thirdly, 
hieroglyphic  inscriptions  on  the  walls  of  their  edifices  were 
employed  by  both  people. 

With  re^^rd  to  the  aboriginal  architecture  of  this  part  of 
America,  it  resembles  that  of  Egypt,  not  only  in  the  vast 
scale  and  massiveness  of  its  monuments,  hut  in  the  appli- 
ealion  of  the  pyramid,  or  of  forms  composed  of  it.  Pyra- 
mids not  inferior  to  those  of  Egypt,  and  some  of  even  stiU 


larger  dimensions  in  their  plan  or  base,  exist  in  IhiiMiiTissai 
territories;  and  examples  of  the  second  <dass  oceor  m 
pjvamid  towers,  consisting  of  a  series  of  truneated  py- 
ramids placed  one  above  another,  each  successive  one 
being  smaller  than  the  one  on  which  it  immediately  rests, 
so  thai  it  steods  upon  a  platform  or  terrace.  Of  this  kind 
was  the  pyramid  tower  or  temple  at  Xochicaleo,  which, 
according  to  Nebel's  restoration  of  it,  consisted  of  five 
stories,  and  consequently  had  four  terraces :  its  sides  were 
ornamented  with  rude  hu-relieft,  the  &^un»  of  which  were 
about  fbnr  f»t  high  and  4iad  a  prqjeetion  of  tbree  inchea. 
The  pyramid  tower  Cholula  rasembles  in  no  small  degree 
the  temple  of  Bdus  as  deeoribed  by  Herodotus,  inosmueh 
as  it  ootuists  of  eight  storiei,  each  Ibnning  a  platform  on 
which  stands  the  one  above  it  The  angle  of  inclination 
of  these  truncated  pyramids  is  seldom  less  than  70  degrees, 
which  differs  little  from  that  of  the  sides  of  the  Egyptian 
temples. 

Some  of  these  edifices  appear  to  have  been  not  temples 
only,  but  to  have  conteined  sepulchral  chambers  and  apart- 
ments for  the  priests ;  they  had  also  doscending  galleries 
leading  down  into  cavemed  recesses  or  halls,  that  were 
doubtless  used  either  Oat  religious  mysteries  or  as  places  of 
eonoealment  for  treasure. 

One  of  the  most  stupendous  monumente  of  tne  s^le  of 
arohiteetuie  was  tbe  great  tem]de  at  Palenque  (built,  accord- 
ing to  thd  bold  assumpticm  of  Lord  Kingsborouoh,  after 
the  model  of  that  of  Solomon),  vhidi  oomprised  within 
its  extensive  {oecincts  various  sanotuaries  and  sepul- 
chres, courts  and  cloist^  subterraneous  galleries,  and 
cells  for  the  habitation  of  the  prieste.  The  whole  rests 
on  a  platfisrm,  composed  of  three  graduated  terraces, 
and  forms  a  spacious  quadran^e  enolosed  by  porticoes. 
On  each  side  of  the  exterior  is  an  ascent  or  flight  of 
stairs,  and  on  the  east  a  second  flight  leading  down,  after 
the  first  is  ascended,  into  the  cloistered  court.  Beneath 
the  cloisters  are  what  are  conjectured  to  have  been  iuitiatory 
galleries;  and  in  the  centre  of  the  quadrangle  is  what 
appears  to  be  the  ruins  of  an  altar  or  *  high  puce.'  The 
city  of  Palenque  itadf  exhibits  a  variety  of  ouudinga,  tam* 
pies,  palaces,  baths,  and  private  houses,  all  na^sting 
excellence  of  workmanship  combined  with  oonsidenble  skiU 
in  design. 

Tbe  remains  of  a  palace  at  Mitla  show  that  it  must  have 
been  an  edifice  of  greatextent  and  grandeur;  end  the  walls 
appear  to  have  been  sculptured  or  tooled  externally,  in  imi- 
tation of  mat  or  basket  work,  a  species  of  decoration  eharao- 
terifltic  of  Toltecan  taste,  and  often  found  in  sepulchral 
chambers.  This  same  building  has  also  a  portico  with  plain 
cylindrical  columns  differing  from  any  found  elsewhere. 

In  order  to  give  an  idea  of  the  extraordinary  vastness  of 
some  of  these  Mexican  or  Toltecan  constructions,  we  may 
adduce  the  instance  fbmi^ied  by  the  great  teocalli,  or  pyra- 
mid, of  Cholula,  the  side  of  whoM  base  is  1440  fhet,  whereas 
that  of  tbe  great  i^ramid  of  Jinh  is  only  763  Ihet  The 
height  however  is,  according  to  Humboldt,  not  more  than 
177  feet,  and  ss  the  receding  terraces  ore  very  wide,  and  the 
area  of  tbe  upper  platform  or  terrace  small  in  comparison 
with  tbe  ares  of  the  base,  the  outline  of  tbe  whole  would  not 
be  that  of  a  continuous  pyramid,  but  merely  such  as  might 
be  inscribed  within  such  figure. 

At  Teotihuacan,  about  eight  leagues  to  the  north-east 
of  the  city  of  Mexico,  are  an  immense  number  of  pyra- 
mids, several  hundred  small  ones  ranged  in  files  or  lines, 
and  two  larger  ones  consecrated  to  the  sun  and  moon. 
Each  of  the  latter  is  divided  into  four  platforms,  the  slopes 
between  wbidi  consisted  of  steps,  and  on  the  summit  was  a 
colossal  stone  statue  covered  with  plates  of  gold,  which 
were  stripped  off  by  Cortes's  soldiers,  and  the  statues  iheat- 
selves  dutroyed. 

Besides  monuments  which  are  chiefly  wuks  of  magnifi- 
cence, others  exist  wbich  attest  the  high  d^ree  civilization 
attained  by  the  Toltecans,  such  as  Cyclopean  roads  and 
bridges.  The  former  of  these  were  constraeted  of  huge 
blocks  of  stone,  and  frequently  carried  on  a  continued 
level,  so  as  to  be  viaducts  across  valleys.  There  are  also 
throughout  Central  America  numerous  excavations  or  rock- 
hewn  halls  and  caverns,  called  by  the  natives  '  granaries  of 
the  grants.*  They  resemble  the  Cyclopean  fabric  near  Ai^^ 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Treasury  of  Atreus,  are  gene- 
rally dome-shaped,  and  the  central  apartment  is  lighted 
through  an  aperture  in  its  vault.  Other  points  of  resem- 
blance to  Cyctopeon  masonry  may  be  ibui^tblhe^aafitwi 
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to  thew  Bubfavraneous  galleries  and  apartments,  vhich  are 
similar  to  the  gate  of  Mycens ;  and  also  in  the  peculiar 
triangular  arch  formed  by  courses  of  stones  projecting  over 
each  other.  Arches  of  this  mode  of  construction  are  found 
in  the  cloisters  of  the  building  at  Falenque.  The  remains 
of  sculpture  found  in  Mexico  are  numerous,  and  of  great 
varietv  both  of  form  and  material.  Captain  Vetch  has 
described  (Xoih/or  Gntg.  JomnuU,  vol.  vti^  p.  l)acollee> 
tion  of  stone  figures  iu  his  possesnoDi  which  were  recently 
procured  from  toe  banks  of  the  hrer  Panuco. 

MEXICO,  or,  as  it  is  now  oommonly  written,  Mejlco,  the 
oapital  of  the  United  Mexican  States,  is  situated  in  19°  23' 
N.  lat.  and  99°  10'  W.  long..  7468  Aiet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  It  stands  nearly  in  the  centre  of  an  extensive  plain^ 
which,  from  being  surrounded  by  high  hills  or  mountains, 
is  commonly  called  the  Vale  of  Tenocbtitlan,  whidi  was  the 
name  given  to  the  town  before  the  year  15S0.  This  vale 
has  an  oblong  form,  extending  from  south  to  north  fifty-two 
miles,  and  from  east  to  west  thirly-fbur  miles.  Its  circuit, 
measured  along  the  crest  of  the  ranges  which  enclose  it,  is 
nearly  303  miles;  and  its  area  is  1710  square  miles,  or 
nearly  equal  in  extent  to  the  oounty  of  LanoMter;  but 
about  one-tenth  of  its  surface,  or  1S4  square  miles,  is 
occupied  bv  four  lakes.  The  largest  of  these  lakea»  that  of 
Teicuoo.  woiob  oovers  a  surbce  of  77  aquue  miles,  occupies 
the  centre  of  the  vale,  and  it  only  about  three  feet  and  a 
half  lower  than  the  great  fequare  of  the  town,  which  stands 
on  iis  western  shores^  on  swampv  ground.  Towards  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  vale  is  the  lake  of  Chalco,  which 
contains  a  small  island  and  the  pleasant  village  Of  Xico, 
and  is  separated  by  a  dike  fVom  the  lake  of  Xocbimilco. 
The  surfaoe  of  these  two  lakes  is  nearly  four  feet  above 
the  great  square  in  the  town,  and  the^  occupy  nearly  flf^ 
square  miles.  Their  water  is  fVeeh,  while  that  of  the  other 
lakes  is  brackish  or  salt  North  of  the  l«he  of  Teieuoo  is 
the  lake  of  St  Christoval,  which  covers  about  twenty-seven 
square  miles,  and  is  neariy  twetve  ftet  higher  than  that  of 
Iwuos.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  dike,  and  its 
northern  portion  is  called  the  lake  of  Xaltooan.  The  north- 
western comer  of  the  vale  is  occupied  by  this  lake  of  Zuni- 
pango,  which  is  likewise  divided  into  two  portions  by  a  dike: 
the  eastern  is  called  the  lake  of  Coyotopeo,  and  the  Western 
that  of  Zitlaltepec.  This  lake  is  nearly  thirty  feet  above 
the  lake  of  Tesoueo,  but  occupies  only  ten  square  miles. 
During  the  rainy  season  the  water,  descending  abundantly 
from  the  ranges  which  enclose  the  vale,  is  poured  into  thdse 
lakes,  which  liave  no  outlet :  the  greatest  quantity  enters 
the  lake  of  Zumpango,  which  is  the  most  elevated.  It  fl«- 
quently  happened  that  in  very  wet  seasons  the  water  which 
accumulated  in  these  lakes  inundated  the  lower  portion  of 
the  vale,  and  rose  several  fbet  in  the  stieeta  of  Mexico.  To 
prevent  such  an  oecurrenw  the  Spanish  government  caused 
a  oanal  to  be  made  through  the  moUntams  of  Nochistongo, 
whiofa  lie  north*west  of  the  lakeofZnmpango,  by  which  the 
superabundant  w«ter  tnm  the  lake  is  carried  off.  This 
stupendoQS  work,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Desague  of 
Huehuetooa,  is  above  twelve  miles  long,  and  for  more  than 
1000  yards  is  cut  through  rocks  fh>ili  60  to  70  tbet  high.  It 
is  justly  considered  one  of  the  most  astonbhiog  hydraulic 
works  in  the  world. 

The  mountains  which  enclose  the  vale  are  lowest  on  the 
north  side,  where  they  rise  only  a  (bw  hundred  feet  above 
tlie  level  grounds  of  the  vale,  but  they  are  Iflgher  on  the  other 
sides,  especially  on  the  south  and  south-east.  Near  the 
fiouth-eaaton  angle  is  Mount  Islaedhuatl,  which  is  15,704 
feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  is  always  covered  with  snoW. 
It  is  oonneoted  by  a  ridge  with  Mount  Popocatepetl,  which 
lies  brther  south,  and  attains  the  height  of  17,884  fbet 
The  surfocB  of  the  vale  itself  is  not  a  level  plain,  but 
is  intersected  by  very  irregularly  shaped  rocks,  which  are 
sometimes  isolated  and  sometimes  in  groups  sln;;u1arly 
arranged.  The  most  elevated  are  the  Cuesta  de  Barientos, 
north  of  the  town,  which  rises  388  feet  above  its  base;  and 
the  Cerro  de  Chiconautlo,  which  lies  to  the  north-eost,  and 
rises  feet  above  the  lowest  part  of  the  vale.  Tlie  dis- 
tricts between  the  western  range  and  the  lakes  are  richly 
studded  with  villages  and  towns,  and  contain  extensive  tracts 
of  cultivated  ground,  where  wheat  and  the  other  grains  atid 
vegetables  of  Europe  are  raised  in  abundance  ;l)ut  large 
tiaets  of  eoun^  eaat  of  tbe  lakes  are  sterile,  the  8arfi^ce 
being  eovared  with  a  saline  eflbrbseenoe,  and  Uie  cultivated 
spMs  ud  vitfa^ei  an  distant  from  dne  another. 

Mezleo  is  dne  of  the  finest  cities  ih  the  world.  In  tbe  dty 


season  it  is  at  some  distance  from  the  lake  of  Tezcuoo,  whose 
waters  in  the  rainy  season  are  sometimes  driven  by  easi^ly 
winds  to  the  eastern  border  of  the  town,  which  is  proteclo'l 
against  inundations  by  dikes.  The  streets  are  very  wide, 
and  at  right  angles  to  eaeh  othn,  so  that  by  looking  down 
any  two  at  the  point  where  they  intersect  each  other,  the 
spectator  commands  a  view  ef  neariy  the  whole  town.  They 
are  all  wdl  paved,  and  have  side-walks  of  flat  atones.  The 
private  houses,  though  spacious,  are  rath«r  low,  seldom  ex- 
eeedingtme  story;  but  being  constructed  either  of  atnygdaloitt 
or  porphyry,  they  have  an  air  of  solidity  and  even  of  magni- 
floenee.  The  ntodrnte  height  of  the  public  as  well  as  pri- 
vate buildings  is  owing  partly  to  the  difficulty  of  laying  a 
good  foundation,  as  water  is  uniformly  found  at  a  very  ffaw 
met  from  the  surf^,  and  partly  to  the  frequency  of  earth- 
quakes. In  consequence  of  the  water  all  tne  larger  build- 
ings are  raised  upon  piles.  The  roofs  of  the  houses  are  flat, 
ana  as  they  sometimes  communicate  with  one  another  for  a 
considerable  distance,  when  seen  from  an  elevation  they 
look  like  immense  terraces.  The  houses  are  all  squares, 
enclosing  open  courts,  which  are  surrounded  by  corridors. 
The  entrance  leads  through  a  large  gate  into  the  court,  and 
the  stairs  are  opposite  to  the  gate.  The  best  apartments, 
^ieh  are  geneittlly  peinted,  an  towards  Ae  street,  and  all 
the  wltidows  an  ornamented  with  balconies. 

The  squares  an  spacious  and  generally  summnded  by 
buildings  of  hewn  stone  in  a  good  style  of  architecture. 
Tbe  principal  square  is  the  Plaza  Mayor,  which,  on  two 
sides,  is  surrounded  by  the  cathedral  and  tho  palace,  and 
on  the  two  other  sides  by  shops  and  dwelling-houses,  with 
tbe  exception  of  the  Casa  del  Estado,  or  tbe  piuace  of  Corte:i. 
In  the  centre  of  the  square  was  formerly  a  magnificent 
equestrian  statue  of  Charles  IV.  of  Spain,  which  has  been 
nmoved  since  the  Revolution.  This  square  Is  the  market 
fiir  vegetables  and  fruits,  those  of  the  south  of  Europe  being 
cultivated  ih  the  vale  of  Tenocbtitlan  itself,  whilst  the  fruits 
of  the  tropics  an  braueht  from  tbe  plain  of  Cuantla  Amil-  I 
pu  and  from  Istla.  [Mbxicak  States.]  Hanufkctured 
ftoods  an  sold  in  the  Portales,  or  covered  colonnades,  of 
which  there  are  several  on  a  large  scale,  and  all  well  sup- 
plied with  goods  from  Europe  and  China.  Several  princi- 
pal shops  open  into  the  Portales,  and  innumerable  petty 
venders  display  their  wares,  crowded  on  tables.  In  buxes 
and  in  baskets.  The  Parian,  orbazaar.is  asquare  building, 
divided  into  Uniform  compartments  by  two  principal  cross  { 
streets,  and  others  subdividing  it.  The  palace,  in  which  j 
the  viceroy  formerly  was  lodged,  and  which  at  present  serves 
as  the  residence  of  the  President  of  the  United  Mexican  | 
States,  and  also  contains  tbe  senate-house  and  all  the  prin- 
cipal public  offices,  is  a  building  of  great  extent,  including 
a  nuinber  of  squares  and  inner  courts  with  separate  stair- 
oases  and  suites  of  ttpartmenta.  One  of  these  courts  con- 
tains tho  botanic  garden,  which  however  has  been  much  neg-  ! 
lected  of  late.  Hie  College  of  Mines  Isalai^ediBoa,  built  in 
a  pure  taste  and  inagniflcent  styl^  but  though  finished 
hardly  fifty  years  ago,  it  is  falling  to  ruins,  owmg  to  some 
defect  in  the  construction.  It  contains  a  rich  collection  of 
minerals,  and  in  otic  of  its  rooms  a  professor  gives  lectures 
on  chemistry  and  mineralogy.  Tbe  Acordaaa,  ot  great 
pHson,  is  a  substantial  and  large  building,  which  will  con- 
tain above  1200  prisoners.  Tne  hospital,  now  convened 
into  artillery  barracks,  occupies  a  large  site,  and  is  well 
built.  Tbe  university  building  is  not  distinguished  by  taslu 
or  magnificence;  it  contains  a  collection  of  Mexican  anti- 
quities, among  which  is  the  celebrated  stone  of  sacrifice. 
The  Academy  of  Arts,  which  is  a  Due  building,  contains  a 
great  collection  of  models,  with  costs  of  all  thebest  statues 
ofantient  and  modem  times,  and  a  school  Tat  drawing. 

The  numerous  churches  and  convents  With  their  cupolas 
and  steeples  give  the  town  a  magnificent  appearance.  The 
cathedral  stands  on  the  ruins  of  the  g.  eat  ieocalli,  or  temple, 
of  tbe  god  Mixitli.  Oile  part  Is  low  and  of  bad  Gothic  ar- 
chitecture; but  the  other,  built  In  tbe  Italian  style,  is  very 
handsome.  The  interior  is  lofty,  inagniflcent,  and  impos-  i 
ing.  In  the  outer  wall  of  this  churcn  Is  fixed  the  kellend<i, 
a  circular  stone,  covered  with  hieroglyphic  figures,  by  which 
the  Aitecs  or  Mexicans  iised  tu  designate  the  moblhsof  the 
year,  and  which  is  supposed  to  have  formed  a  perpetual 
calendar.  Among  the  numerous  convents  that  of  San  Fran- 
cisco is  distinguished  by  its  extend  atclilteetural  beauty, 
and  wealth. 

The  AlamediL  or  public  walk,  at  tiie  western  extremity  of 
the  town,  resembles  a  pat-k  it  ia  li^^^I^l^^tivergirf; 
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horn diffiareiit  «entres.  KBdiiplHited  with  ft  j^twieiyof 
tren.  In  thm  centre  is  a  foantain,  wbieh  iB  supplied  with 
iWer  ftwn  the  great  aqueduct  leadtaz  from  8.  to  the  eity. 
ibe  water  is  carried  along  in  trenches,  so  as  to  water  the 
^ts  and  trees,  and  is  then  disehareed  into  the  lake  at 
Temioo.  As  the  ground  on  which  the  city  stands  is  lew, 
|]1  the  roads  leading  to  it  are  raised  six  or  eight  feet  above 
iu  level ;  th^  are  broad,  paved  in  the  middle,  and  planted 
SD  both  udes  with  douUe  rows  of  trees.  These  loads,  called 
pwctt.  aiixd  daUffhtAil  ridaa. 

As  the  watar  of  tba  laka  of  T«soiioo  fa  even  lalter-  than 
ihit  of  the  Bidtuiy  aocatdiDg  to  the  experimenti  of  Hum- 
boldt, and  as  the  water  wtuch  it  fbnnd  a  few  fbet  under 
the  sorlace  is  also  braoki^.  the  city  U  supplied  with  driok- 
tbU  water  bj  two  aqueducts,  wbich  bring  it  down  from 
soareea  situated  in  the  niountains  west  of  the  vale.  The 
largH  aquednot,  leading  from  S.  V&  to  the  Alameda,  and 
ikeoee  to  the  lake,  is  yards  long,  and  in  one  third  of 

tu  course  is  aupfiorted  by  arches  of  stone  and  brick  plastered 
over.  Its  water,  which  is  very  pure,  is  distributed  through 
the  «ty.  The  other  aqueduct,  that  of  ChapoUepec,  is  38U8 
juds  hmg.  and  rests  on  904  arches,  which  are  nine  and  a 
half  fint  apart,  and  the  columns  four  foet  thick.  The  width 
is  about  MX  feet  end  a  half.  The  stream  of  inter  is  two 
feet  md  a  qnartei'  wide,  and  thrm  leeC  deep.  Tbit  water, 
which  is  loss  pure,  is  eonsnmed  in  the  suburbs  oontigoous 
to  the  city  on  the  soath. 

The  is  partly  sup^ied  with  provisions  and  vwetablea 
by  small  boats,  whidi  bnng  them  over  the  lake  of  l^zcuco ; 
Imt  as  the  lake  is  very  Bnaliow  in  January  and  February, 
the  supidy  is  then  generally  stopped,  and  the  city  depends, 
especially  for  Tegetables,  on  the  supply  by  the  canal  of  Iito- 
paispan,  wbich  leads  from  the  lake  of  Xochimilco  to  the 
town.  This  canal  is  narrow,  but  always  covered  with  small 
canoes  loaded  with  fruits  and  vegetables :  it  passes  through 
the  chinampas,  or  floating  gardens,  which,  in  their  present 
state,  are  long  narrow  stnps  of  ground,  redeemed  from  the 
surrounding  swamp,  and  intersected  by  small  canals.  They 
are  well  eultivstea,  abound  in  fine  VMOtablea.  and  their 
edges  are  pUmted  with  poplars.  It  is  nated  that  they  ori- 
ginally consisted  of  wooden  raft^  covered  viA  aarth,  and 
floated  about  in  the  lake  when  it  was  foil  of  water,  wbenoe 
their  name  is  derived.  At  present  they  are  stationary,  but 
it  is  Mid  Uiat  there  are  still  some  floating  gardens  In  the 
laka  ot  Xochimilco. 

The  moat  remarkable  object  in  the  environs  of  Mexico  ia 
the  palace  of  Cfaapoltepoc,  wbieh  ia  built  on  a  rock,  to  tbe 
foot  of  which  the  water  of  the  lake  of  Tezeuco  extended  at 
the  tima  of  tbe  conquest  by  Cortes  (1531).  The  palace, 
which  was  built  by  one  of  the  viceroys  of  Mexioo,  is  properly 
a  fortress;  but  it  is  now  in  a  very  dilspidatol  state. 
Tibe  |dsce  is  fluently  visited  by  tbe  natives  and  foreigner* 
on  aecount  of  tlie  fine  view  it  ^ords  over  the  city  and  the 
finatar  part  of  the  vals  of  Tenochtitlan.  For  the  Uoeatii* 
of  TenmeObMeMaxiCAir  SrAns. 

The  popttUtioa  of  Mexico  amounts  to  between  140,000 
and  I  AO.eoo  MHila,  and  ooiuists  mostly  of  Creoles,  or  descen- 
dants of  Spaaiardt;  tbeMestizo8,ordescendBnt8ofSpaoiards 
and  Indian^  not  amountiog  to  half  that  number.  The 
lowaat  dais  of  the  people,  called  Saiagates,  Guacfainangos, 
or  Leporaa,  live  in  a  state  of  abject  poverty,  which  is  owing 
to  their  ioMent  habits.  Tbey  amount  to  about  30,000. 
The  manuftetures  are  not  important,  except  those  of  plate 
and  tobacco,  which  latter  is  carried  on  for  the  benefit 
of  the  ^vemmsnt,  as  in  all  the  Mexican  states.  Gold  lace 
is  also  made.  There  are  also  a  few  nunufactures  of  soap, 
cotton,  and  bats;  but  1^  fu  the  greateat  part  of  tbe  manu- 
ftctured  goods  tar  the  consumption  of  tbe  inhabitants  are 
imported  nom  Bucrn:  silk  stnSi,  and  ei|>eeially  stockings, 
also  from  China.  Tho  eonmieree  at  Mexico  is  limited  to 
the  toiportatimiofthaaaibi«igagoodB,andto  the  exports- 
tioDof  the  prodneeof  the  nunoa.  Tbe  ei^  owes  its  present 
importanoe  to  the  cirsumstance  of  being  the  resioance  of 
the  fedatal  govemmeot  of  the  Mexican  states,  and  of  a  great 
nnmber  oi  very  wealthy  individuals. 

(Humboldt's  Etsai  Poiitiqua  sun  la  Nouvgih  Etpagne; 
Ward's  Mexieo  in  1827;  Poitiaet's  Notsa  on  Mexioo; 
Lyon's  Joumul  qfa  Tow  in  the  BepubUe  qf  Mexico;  A 
•UrtcA  «f  tike  Cattom*  and  Society  ftf  Mexico.) 

MBXICO,  GULF  OF,  is  a  mediterranean  sea.  which  is 
united  by  numerous  strsita  with  tba  Atlantic,  fiom  which  it 
ia  aenantad  by  a  row  of  islands  and  widely  extended  hanks. 
Tbe  irag  chain  of  tba  AatiUea  fluva  its  eastern  bonndacy  i 


between  10"  and  SO"  N.  lat.,  and  several  smril  banks  wiib 
the  Gh«at  and  little  Bahama  Bank,  extend  along  it  from 
20°  to  26°  N.  lat.  It  il  divided  from  the  Pseiflr-  Ocean  by 
the  Mexican  isthmus,  which  unites  the  two  Americas.  The 
length  of  tbe  whole  sea,  from  east-south-east  to  west* 
north-west,  is  not  much  short  of  3000  miles.  It  is  divided 
into  two  pwtions  by  tbe  island  of  Cuba,  which  lies  acraaa 
the  sea  from  east  to  west  Of  these  portions  the  southern, 
in  modem  times,  has  obtained  the  name  of  the  Caiibbeaa 
Sea,  whilst  that  of  Gulf  of  Mexino  has  been  liraitad  to  the 
northern  portion. 

The  Caribbean  Sea*,  which  extenda  fiom  east  to  wast 
nearly  8000  miles,  or  An  distance  from  the  British  Islands 
aorou  the  Atlantio  to  Newfoundland,  with  an  avenge 
breadth  of  less  than  500  miles,  is  free  from  rocks  and  dangers 
to  navigation  between  tbe  Leaser  Antilles  and  80°  W.  long-, 
except  along  the  coast  of  Venesuda,  where  there  are  nu- 
merous steep  rocks  and  islands  which  extend  westward  to 
70°.  West  of  60°.  and  indeed  from  the  innermost  recess 
of  tbe  Gulf  of  Ihirien,  the  coast  is  lined  by  numerous  reett 
and  low  wooded  islands,  called  keys,  whiob  in  the  Mosquito 
Gulf  and  the  Bay  of  Honduras  increase  in  number,  and 
render  navigation  more  intricate  and  dangerous.  The 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  or  the  nOTthem  portion  of  the  mediterra- 
nean, 18  united  U>  the  Catibbean  Sea  by  a  strait  about  120 
miles  wide,  whidi  is  formed  hv  Cime  S.  Antonio,  the  most 
western  extremity  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  and  Cape  Oatoche. 
the  most  northern  point  of  the  peninsula  of  Yuostan.  The 
length  of  the  Gulf,  from  Cape  Sable  in  Florida  to  the  east- 
ern coast  of  Mexieo,  is  more  than  1000  miles,  and  its  breadth 
towards  the  west  more  than  700  miles ;  but  between  Yuca- 
tan and  Cuba,  on  the  south,  and  tbe  diores  of  Louieiana 
and  Alabama,  on  the  north,  it  does  twt  exceed  550  miles- 
Shoals  and  small  islands  are  ram  with  in  the  body  of  the  8^  and 
occur  only  along  the  northern  coast  of  the  island  of  Cuba  and 
along  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan.  Along  the  coast  of  Mexico 
the  soundings  are  very  regular,  beginning  at  a  distance  of 
about  30  miles  with  100  fiUnonu.  and  decreasing  gradually  as 
we  approach  the  shores.  At  the  eastern  extremity,  where 
the  Gnlf  terminates  in  the  old  Bahama  CSunnel  and  Florida 
Strait,  the  navigation  is  rendered  very  inlrioate  fay  the  Flo- 
rida Reef;  the  Key  Sal  Bank,  tba  Great  Bahama  Bank,  and 
tbe  numerous  keys,  shoals,  and  Mats  wbieh  sunound  the 
northern  coast  of  Cuba. 

The  eastern  trade-winds  prevail  in  this  sea  during  the  * 
summer  from  May  to  November,  and  on  its  eastern  border 
along  the  islands  all  the  year  round.  But  along  the  coast 
of  Venexuela  and  tbe  stuires  of  the  Mexicau  isthmus  tbe 
winds  are  subject  to  a  regular  change  from  November  (o 
At»il.  In  the  Caribbean  Sea  calms  and  light  winds  suc- 
oeed  the  trade-winds  in  November  until  the  month  of  De- 
cember, when  the  vrind  settles  in  the  north-west,  and  varies 
only  to  tbe  north  up  to  tbe  mondi  of  ApriL  This  wind  , 
blows  in  vulmt  gusts  and  is  attended  with  rain,  but  does 
not  appear  to  axtBod  beyond  12*^  30'  N.  lat.,  to  the  north  of 
which  parallel  tbe  traM-wind  always  blows.  Calms  and 
Ught  airs  in  April  indicate  the  chanae  of  the  wind,  which 
soon  settles  in  north-east  and  east.  In  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
tbe  Nartee,  or  northern  gales,  are  much  dreaded  by  na- 
vigators. Tliey  begin  in  September  or  October,  and  be- 
come |wevalent  in  November :  they  blow  with  the  greatest 
fccce  in  March,  and  s(»netimes  last  to  the  month  of  ApriL 
These  vident  eales  generally  blow  three  or  four  days  in 
succession,  ancTlast  sometimes  ten  or  twelve  days.  They  are 
interrupted  by  moderate  winds  from  tbe  east,  which  com- 
monly last  three  or  Ibux  days.  At  the  setting  in  of  a '  norther* 
the  larger  veAels,  which  cannot  enter  the  shallow  harbours 
of  this  coast,  are  obliged  to  slip  their  anchors  and  leave 
the  idiote. 

Tbe  currents  in  this  sea  are  mostly  independent  of  this 
change  a€  winds.  A  stroiK  current  sets  into  the  Caribbean 
Sea  from  the  Atlantio.  In  the  wide  strait  between  the 
islands  of  Trinidad  and  Grenada  it  runs  from  one  to  one 
mile  and  a  half  per  hour,  but  not  so  quick  in  those  which 
lie  fiurther  north,  yet  the  rate  is  about  twenty  miles  per  day 
as  flu-  BB  the  ialsuod  of  Dominica ;  it  then  diminishes  gradu- 
ally to  ten  and  even  eight  miles,  which  latter  rate  occurs 
near  tbe  Virgin  Islands.  The  strongest  current  within  tbe 
Caribbean  Sea  is  met  with  akmg  the  coasU  of  Venezuela 
and  New  Granada:  it  runs  westward  the  whole  year  round 
as  &r  as  the  Gulf  of  Venesuala,  hu(  w««(  of  that  hay  only 
from  Mur  to  November.  When  the  ea^to  wuuLfeues 
in  Movsmhar  the  anrreiita  b(i^t}2^rtt:(o\bj|  Vdfcil^Auae 
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dfty*  before  the  north-west  winds  come  on,  and  continue  to 
flow  in  that  direction  to  the  month  of  April.  But  in  the 
Gulf  of  Darien,  the  moat  southern  corner  of  the  Caribbean 
Sea,  the  order  of  the  cuirents  is  inverted;  thw  run  west- 
ward ftrom  December  to  April,  and  eastward  from  May  to 
November.  These  currents  extend  on^  about  24  or  30 
miles  from  the  shores,  and  in  the  body  of  the  sea  they  are 
■Iwan  westerly,  and  commonly  weak,  except  in  January 
and  February,  when  they  run  with  great  force.  This  west- 
erly current  turns  northward  in  the  strait  between  Cape 
S.  Antonio  and  Cape  Catoche,  end  carries  the  water  into 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  in  the  western  portion  of  which  sea  a 
strong  northerly  current,  running  about  ten  miles  a  day,  is 
perceptible,  even  during  the  northers.  But  along  the  shores 
of  Mexico,  and  at  a  considerable  distance  from  them,  no  cur- 
rent is  met  with,  except  when  the  northers  blow,  wben  a 
strong  southerly  current  runs  along  the  shores ;  and  to  this 
drcumatance  is  ascribed  the  formation  of  the  numerous 
long-extended  islands  which  line  these  shores,  as  also  the 
bars  which  lie  before  the  embouehures  of  the  rivers.  Near 
the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  rirer  the  nwthem  current 
turns  eastward,  and  afterwards  to  the  south-east.  At  the 
western  extremity  of  Florida  Reef  the  current  divides :  the 
greater  portion  of  the  water,  turning  eastward,  forms  the 
Gulf  Stream ;  while  the  remainder,  running  westward  along 
the  reefo  called  the  Colorados,  winds  about  Cape  S.  Antonio 
and  Cape  Corrientes,  and  returns  to  the  Caribbean  Sea. 
The  Gulf  Stream  carries  the  water  back  to  the  Atlantic 
[Atlantic  Ocban.] 

The  Mexican  Gulf  may  be  entered  by  vessels  through  all 
the  straits  which  divide  the  Lesser  Antilles  from  one  an- 
other; but  navigators  prefer  the  straits  between  Trinidad 
and  Grenada,  ai^  between  S.  Vincent  and  S.  Lucie,  when 
they  sail  to  the  northern  coast  of  South  America.  Vessels 
bound  to  Jamaica,  Cuba,  Mexico,  and  Louisiana,  commonly 
choose  the  strut  between  Guadaloupe  and  Antigua ;  they 
rarely  sail  through  the  Hona  ^tssage  between  Porto  Rico 
and  Haiti.  But  most  of  the  vessels  returning  from  these 
countries  to  Europe  sail  through  the  strait  between  Cuba 
and  Florida,  and  follow  the  Gulf  Stream,  until  they  have 
entirely  got  out  of  the  Florida  Strait,  when,  turning  east- 
ward, they  enter  the  Atlantic.  Some  vessels  however,  on 
leaving  Jamaica  and  the  countries  farther  south,  direct  their 
course  to  the  Windward  Passage  between  Haiti  and  Cuba, 
and  thence  to  the  Crooked  Island  Passage,  1^  which  they 
enter  the  Atlantic. 

The  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  remarkable  for  the  high  tempera- 
ture of  its  waters.  It  raises  the  tbemuHDetar  to  86*,  while 
iz  the  Adantic,  between  the  same  paraUels*  the  water  does 
not  exceed  77^  or  78°.  This  high  temperature  is  oonsidwed 
as  the  cause  of  the  high  temperature  which  the  waters  of 
the  Gulf  Stream  preserve  to  a  great  distance  from  the 
Straits  of  Fk>ridB.  In  the  centre  of  this  sea,  between  the 
northern  coast  of  Yucatan  and  the  shc»es  of  Louisiana,  great 
quantities  of  fucut  nalasu  are  met  with,  extending  injMiral- 
lel  lines  from  south-south-east  to  north-north-west.  It  was 
formerly  supposed  that  the  enormous  quantity  of  thjs  plant 
which  is  found  in  several  parts  of  the  Atlantic  [Atlant ic 
Ocxan]  was  derived  from  this  sea,  and  that  it  had  been 
brought  down  by  the  Gulf  Stream ;  whence  it  obtained  the 
name  of  Gulf-weed:  but  at  present  it  is  thought  that  this 
plant  grows  on  the  bottom  of  the  leB,  in  those  parts  where 
it  is  met  with,  and  thai  at  oeftun  seasons  it  is  detached  hom 
its  root. 

(HumboildA  Ptrtonal  Narrativ*,  ^a.  i  RenneH's  Inoet- 
tigtaim  the  Current*,  t  Ulloa*B  Voifage  to  South 
America;  and  Lyon's  Journal  ^  a  Ruidemtt  aid  Tour  in 
tho  RepuhHe  Mexico.) 

MEYER,  JAMES,  was  bom  on  January  7.  1491,  at 
Vloter,  a  village  near  Bailleul  in  Flanders,  from  which 
place,  agreeably  to  the  custom  of  his  time,  he  took  the  name 
of  Baliolanus.  After  acquiring  the  knowledge  of  antient 
languages,  he  came  to  Paris,  and  went  through  a  course  of 

Shifoaophy  and  theology.  Subsequently  returning  to  FLan- 
srs  he  embraced  the  clerical  profiassion,  and  establishing 
himself  at  Ypres,  opened  a  school,  which  in  a  short  time  ac- 
quired great  celebrity.  On  being  appointed  iueambent  to 
the  living  of  the  dw'rnh  of  Saint  Donatien,  he  removed  his 
lehool  to  Bruges,  and  Snally  renounced  it  to  accept  the 
curacy  of  B^kenbnrg;  wlme  be  died  on  the  5th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1552.  His  remains  were  carried  to  Bruges  and  in- 
terred at  St.  Donatien.  His  principal  works  are :  *  Flan- 
drioarvm  Rerum  Deens*'  coDtaining  the  nigin,  antiquity. 


nobility,  and  genealogy  of  the  counts  of  Flanders ;  Bruges 
1531,  4to.  \  and  '  Chronloon  Flandriee,  ab  anno  Christi  445 
us^e  ad  annum  1278,'  Niimberg,  1'338,  4to.;  'Chronicles 
of  Flanders,  from  the  year  445  to  the  year  1278,'  which  was 
continued  b^  his  nephew  to  the  year  1476,  and  published 
under  the  title  of  'Annales  Remm  Flandriearumt'  Ant 
werp,  1561.  foL 

MEYER.  FELIX,  was  bom  at  Winterthur  in  the  can- 
ton of  Zurich,  in  the  year  1653.  He  studied  first  under 
an  artist  at  Niimbeig,  and  afterwards  under  Ermels,  a 
good  .landscape  painter,  whose  manner  he  adopted.  He 
went  to  Italy  for  improvement,  but  the  climate  not  suiting 
his  constitution,  he  returned  to  Switzerland.  The  beautiful 
and  sublime  soenery  of.  that  country  supplied  him  with 
ample  materials  for  numerous  designs  which  deservedly 
gained  him  a  high  reputation  and  also  fortune.  To  a  lively 
and  fertile  imagination  he  added  great  facility  of  execution, 
of  which  he  gave  a  remarkable  proof  at  the  abbey  of  St. 
Florian,  in  Upper  AusMa,  where  he  happened  to  stop  on 
his  travels.  i 

Tlie  abbot  desiring  to  have  two  grand  apartments  painted 
in  fresco,  and  having  consulted  another  artist,  who  was  very 
dilatory,  asked  Meyer  for  his  advice  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  it  should  be  «tecuted.  Meyer,  after  some  minutes' 
consideration,  took  a  long  stick,  to  which  he  fostened  a 
piece  of  charcoal,  and  immedi^ly  began  to  design,  saying, 
*  Here  I  would  have  a  tree ;'  which  he  sketched  as  quick^ 
as  possible *  in  the  distance  I  would  have  a  forest,  thus ; 
here  a  fall  of  water  tumbling  from  great  rocks,  and  so  on  ;' 
designing  as  fast  as  he  spoke,  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
abbot,  who  immediately  engaged  him  to  undertake  the  work, 
which  be  entirely  completed  in  the  course  of  the  summer. 
This  adventure  spread  bis  reputation  through  all  Germany, 
and  from  this  time  be  was  constantly  employed  by  the 
princes  and  nobility. 

In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  endeavoured  to  adopt  a  i 
manner  which  snould  be  at  once  more  e^ieditious  and 
more  pleasing;  but  these  latter  performances  are  not  equal 
to  his  earlier  works,  which  give  him  a  high  place  among 
the  most  eminent  landscape  painters.  He  was  not  skilfiif 
in  drawing  figures.  His  most  esteemed  works  have  figures 
by  Roos  or  Rugendas.  He  died  in  1713,  at  the  age  of  sixty. 

MEZEREUM.  [Daphne.]' 

ME'ZERAI,  FRANgOIS  EUDES  DE,  wasthe  son  of 
a  surgeon  named  Eudes,  and  born  in  1610,  near  Argentan. 
in  the  village  of  Rye.  He  studied  in  the  university  of  Caen, 
and  afterwards  obtained  the  post  of  Commi$  de  Guerres, 
which  situation  he  subsequently  gave  up,  and  at  Paris  took 
the  name  of  De  Mezerai.   Owing  to  great  application  he 
became  dangerously  ill.  on  which  occasion  the  Caidinal 
Richelieu  sent  him  200  crowns,  and  the  promise  of  his  pa 
tronage.   At  Parts  be  produced  his  '  History  of  Fianoe,* 
which  he  afterwards  enlarsed  by  the  introduction  of  verses* 
made  by  his  friend  Jem  &udoin.  upon  the  principid  per-  i 
sons  of  each  reign ;  this  latter  edition  had  great  success  in 
1646  and  1651 ;  and  a  second  and  third  volume  appeared.  < 
both  of  which  were  equally  fortunate.   He  also  published 
several  pamphlets  directed  against  Cardinal  Mazarin,  under 
the  name  of  Sandricour.    An  abridged  edition  of  his  '  His-  j 
toryof  France*  appeared  in  1668,  and  in  1662  his  'History 
of  the  Turks,*  which  is  a  translation  from  Chalcondylas. 
He  succeeded  Voiture  in  the  Academy,  and  died  in  1683. 

Among  other  singularities,  it  is  said  of  Mezerai,  that  he 
would  dlut  himself  up  from  the  light  of  the  sun  at  noon- 
day, and  in  the  middle  of  summer,  pursuing  his  avocations 
by  candla>li|^t ;  and,  as  if  fearflil  that  t£is  eccentricity 
would  not  be  geiieraUyknown,  he  lighted  his  visitors  to  Hie 
door. 

Mezerai,  besides  the  harvest  reaped  frora  his  works, 
which  much  exceeded  his  expectations,  had  several  foreign 
pensions.  His  merits  as  an  author  are  exceedingly  doubt- 
ful ;  for,  according  to  the  writer  in  the  Biographie  Vhiver- 
selle,  the  extraordinary  success  of  his  *  History  of  France' 
was,  in  a  great  degree,  due  to  the  number  of  engravings  it 
contained,  consisting  of  portraits  of  kingsand  queens,  which  j 
however  were  inserted  wiUiout  much  regard  to  histtxic 
truth.  His  style  is  sometimes  coarse^  but  generally  dear, 
distinct,  and  foccible.  Voltauv  observes,  that  he  lost  his 
pensions  for  having  UAA.  what  he  thought  to  be  the  truth. 
The  same  author  observes,  that  he  is  more  bcU  than  accu- 
rate, and  that  his  style  is  unrauaL  ' 

ME'ZIE^RES,  a  town  in  France,  capital  of  tho  depart-  i 
ment  of  Ardennes,  situaM,fli^^wMegtUje)4^l4^  , 
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wd  4°  44'  B.  long. ;  121  miles  in  a  direct  line  north-east  of 
Paris,  or  144  miles  by  the  road  tbrouirh  Soissons,  Reims, 

This  town  »  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  strength  of  its 
foitiftoations.  In  1520  cm*  1521  it  was  successfully  defended 
by  the  Chevalier  Bayard  against  an  army  under  the  count 

NaKau,  BWt  by  the  emperor  Charles  V.  to  besiege  it 
Itwis  takieik  by  the  Prussians  in  1815,  after  sustaining  a 
kubombwrdment. 

liie  tovn  is  built  on  the  slc^  of  a  hill,  and  is  washed 
both  on  tbe  north  and  south  sides  by  tho  Movat,  which  here 
mskeaabottdtothe  vest^intbefimnofahorse-thoe.  The 
bouses  an  iU  built,  and  the  public  buildings  little  remark- 
able. There  are  three  churches,  an  hospital,  an  arsenal, 
and  a  theatre.  Altt^ether  the  town  suffers  by  the  contrast 
between  it  and  the  neighbouring  town  of  Gharleville,  which 
ii  to  the  north  of  it,  separated  only  by  the  Meuse,  and  is 
larger  and  mora  regularly  laid  out,  and  better  built  than 
Mesiires.  [CnARLBTtLLX.]  The  population  of  M6ziire6, 
in  1831,  vaa  3737  for  the  town,  or  3759  for  the  whole  com- 
muoe ;  in  V836,  it  was  4063  for  the  commune.  The  inha- 
bitaata  manufecture  leather,  which  is  in  h^  repute  and 
carpenters'  and  other  oiechanics*  tools:  there  are  some 
breweries.  TVade  is  carried  on  in  leather,  serse,  hosiery, 
and  linen  cloth.  Building  stone,  lime,  and  sand  are  abun- 
dant round  the  town.  Tlun  axe  three  ymrlj  tux*.  There 
are  some  flseal  end  administntiTe  government  ofllcas  here 
and  at  Charieville.  There  are  a  societf  of  agriculture, 
scienees,  and  arte;  a  public  libraiy;  and  courses  of  inatrue- 
tion  in  geometry  sind  meehaoica  •pplied  to  the  arts. 

Thearrondissementof  M^iirea  has  an  area  of  363  square 
miles,  and  comprehends  99  communes.  It  is  divided  into 
seven  cantons  or  districts,  each  under  a  justice  of  the  peace. 
The  population,  in  I83I,  was  62,737;  in  1836,  it  was 
69.294. 

HEZZOTINTO,  in  engraving,  a  peculiar  mode  of  en- 
graving designs  of  any  description  upon  plates  of  copper  or 
steel,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  impressions  therefrom. 
In  this  style  of  engraving,  which  essentially  differs  from  every 
other,  the  surfeee  of  the  plate  is  first  indented  or  hacked 
alt  over  by  the  action  of  an  instrument  sometiting  like  a 
Aisel.  with  a  toothed  w  serrated  edfte,  called  a  cradle*  or 
mezzotinto  grounder.  This  tod  being  ronked  to  and  fro  in 
many  direetiona,  indents  or  barbs  the  idate  uniformly  over 
its  fkce,  and  produces  what  is  called  the  mazotinto  grain 
or  gronnd. 

The  barb,  or  nap,  thus  produced  retains  the  printing-ink ; 
and  if  in  this  state  of  preparation  an  impression  were  taken 
from  the  plate  upon  paper,  it  would  be  uniformly  of  a  deep- 
black  colour. 

The  directions,  or  wayt,  as  they  are  technically  called, 
giren  to  the  grounding-tool,  are  determined  by  a  regulated 
plan,  and  for  this  purpose  an  ingenious  sort  of  scale  is  used 
which  enables  the  workman  to  pass  over  the  plate  in  almost 
any  number  of  directicms  witoout  repeating  any  one  of 
tbem.  Tbm  menotinto  ground  being  thus  laid,  it  is  at  this 
period  dwt  the  business  of  the  artist  properly  commences. 
Having  traced  or  drawn,  with  a  pencil  or  other  instrument, 
his  outline  upon  the  paper  (unless  iiideed,  as  is  sometimes 
the  COM,  this  should  have  been  etebed  by  the  ndinary 
process,  previous  to  the  mezzotint  ground  having  been  laid), 
be  proceeds  to  excise  away  the  nap  or  ground,  in  conformity 
with  the  design,  from  all  those  parts  which  are  not  intended 
to  be  perfectly  black  in  the  impression.  The  instruments 
required  for  this  purpose  are  scrapers  and  burnishers ;  with 
the  former  he  scrapes  amy  more  and 'more  of  the  ground 
in  proportion  to  the  brightness  of  the  light,  and  the  bur- 
nishers are  used  to  produce  perfect  whiteness  where  it  is 
Rquired,  as  the  high  lights  on  the  forehead  or  tip  of  the 
noM,  or  white  linen  in  a  portrait,  &c.  As  the  work 
IHoeeeda  it  may  be  blackened  with  ink,  applied  with  a 
printer's  ball  «■  otherwise,  to  ascertain  the  effect;  after 
which  the  scraping  may  sgsin  be  proceeded  with,  the  artist 
taking  care  always  to  commence  where  the  strongest  lights 
are  intended  to  ap^Mar. 

The  great  focility  with  which  messotintos  are  executed, 
as  compared  with  line-engravings,  will  be  obvious,  seeing 
that  it  is  much  easier  to  scrape  or  burnish  away  parts  of  a 
dark  ground  corresponding  with  any  design  sketched  upon 
it.  than  it  is  to  form  shades  upon  a  white  ground  by  an  in- 
finite number  of  strokes,  babies,  or  points,  made  vrith  the 
graoer  or  etcking-needie.  Herein  conrists  the  leading 
dtfaenee  between  this  and  all  other  modes  of  engmving ; 
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for  while  the  process  in  each  of  these  is  invariably  from 
light  to  dark,  in  messotinto  it  is  from  dark  to  light  j  and 
even  the  very  deepest  shades  are  produoed,  as  we  have  teea, 
before  the  design  is  commenced.  The  characteristic  or 
distinguishing  excellence  of  mezzotinto  engraving  would 
seem  to  consist  in  the  rich  profundity  of  its  shadows,  the 
obscurity  of  which  especially  sympadiises  with  fine  effects 
of  ohiat'oscuro.  It  is  therefore  properly  employed  upon 
subjects  where  the  quantity  of  dark  predominates,  as 
in  the  works  of  Rembrandt  for  example;  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that,  had  this  process  been  known  to 
that  great  master,  he  would  have  availed  himself  of  it  in 
multiplying  his  works.  This  opinion  is  suffieiendy  corro- 
borated by  the  foot  of  his  having  sou^t  and  obtained  the 
same  effect,  or  nearly  so,  by  leaving  the  burr  on  his  etch- 
ings [Enor&vino],  which,  retaining  the  printing-ink, 
through  a  limited  number  of  impressions  at  least,  fmraiieed 
a  result  so  nearly  corresponding  with  mezzotinto,  that  many 
persons  have  been  deceived  by  it,  and  led  to  attribute  to 
Rembrandt  van  Rhyn  Uie  diseoveiy  of  this  mote  modem 
mode  of  procedure. 

Having  mentioned  what  we  conceive  to  be  the  charac- 
teristic excellence  of  mezzotinto,  viz.  the  richness  and  pro- 
frindity  of  its  shadows,  it  is  but  &tr  to  add  that  iU  chief 
defect  seems  to  be  a  corresponding  poverty  in  the  lights ; 
and  this  objeetion  will  be  felt  to  have  muoh  weight,  when 
it  is  considered  that  it  is  to  the  lights  in  a  picture  that  the 
«|Pe  is  invarwbly  attmeted.  On  the  lighte  therefi»e  the 
Ime^ngraver  display  all  that  delieacy  and  beauty  of  line 
which  agreeat^y  irritates  the  eye  and  compensate  for  the 
absence  of  colour,  by  rendering  the  l^;hts  more  intereatitig 
than  the  shadows.  The  lights  in  mezzotinto,  on  the  con- 
trary, where  they  occur  in  broad  masses,  have  been  ever 
felt  by  the  judicious  to  be  comparatively  cold  and  poor.  Of 
late  however  this  objection  has  been  much  obviated  by  a 
judicious  admixture  of  etching  with  the  mezzotinto,  which, 
by  enriching  the  lights,  has  done  much  towards  uniting  the 
energies  of  both  styles.  Objection  has  also  been  taken 
to  mezzotinto  on  account  of  the  very  limited  number  of 
good  impressions  which  an  engraving  in  this  style  would 
yield,  in  consequenoe  of  the  very  superficial  nature  of  the 
ground.  A  work  of  this  sort  however  was  always  susceptible 
of  renovation  by  retouching,  under  more  easy  and  satisfec- 
tory  circumstanees  than  one  produoed  by  any  of  the  other 
modes ;  and  latterly  the  introduction  of  steel  plates,  which 
are  now  oommonly  substituted  for  those  of  copper,  has  re- 
moved the  objection  entirely,  a  very  large  number  of  good 
impressions  being  thus  ensured  withcmt  the  necessity  of 
retouching.  As  oopper-plates  however  are  still  occasionally 
used,  it  may  be  proper  to  state  the  respective  numbers  of 
good  impressions  that  each  may  be  expected  to  yield.  On 
copper,  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  plate  much  depend  upon 
the  number  of  ways  it  has  been  passed  over  in  grounding, 
or  the  closeness  of  the  teeth  in  the  grounding'tool,  the  fine- 
ness  of  the  grain  depending  upon  these  drcunut^ces. 

If  the  grain  be  not  psiUBularly  fine,  a  copper-plate  will 
ftimish  alraut  one  hundred  and  fifty  good  pnnts.  When, 
tbe  plate  bwins  to  wear,  the  practice  is  to  work  it  over 
again,  partially,  with  the  cradle ;  and  afterwards  to  again 
have  recourse  to  the  scrapers,  and  iu  this  way  impressims 
of  fifty  at  a  time  may  be  taken ;  so  that  by  alternately  re- 
touching and  printing  by  fifties,  five  bundred  prints  are 
frequently  obtained  from  one  copper^plate. 

But  from  a  tteelxAaXe  eight  or  ten  times  that  number 
may  be  obtained.  The  proceas  is  the  same  in  the  one  case 
as  in  the  other,  but  heavier  preuure  on  the  grounding- 
tool  is  requisite  on  a  steel  plate.  A  greater  number 
teatfe  also  is  desirable,  and  these  may  be  effected 
without  Tendering  the  subsequent  engraving  liable  to  more 
rapid  deterioration,  as  would  be  tbe  case  upon  copper.  As 
many  as  nine^  wojf  are  frequently  used  on  steel,  while 
the  number  on  a  copper-plate  varies  from  twenty>foiir  to 
forty,  which  latter  is  rarely  exceeded.  It  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  say  that  steel  plates,  being  especiidty  liable  to  mst; 
require  puticular  care  in  laying  by. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  inferred  that  the 
manual  operation  of  laying  the  mezzotinto  ground  is  a  very 
important,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  a  very  laborious  pro- 
cess. It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  some  means  of  effecting 
it  by  machinery  could  be  devised ;  and  we  see  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  this  could  be  accomplished  with  equal  and 
perhaps  superior  results  to  those  ohtainedby  the  present 
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The  ioMavretj  of  the  art  of  engiaviBB  in  laezzotinto  has 
been  a  subject  of  some  controversy,  aDO.  almost  up  to  the 
time  of  our  writing,  of  muoh  uncertainty ;  but  oiFcumBtances 
have  leoently  transpired  which  we  are  among  the  first  pub- 
lioly  to  annouiioe,  and  which  enable  us  to  set  the  matter 
completely  at  rest,  and  to  give  the  honour  of  the  invention 
to  its  reti  author,  the  rarity  of  whose  productions  has  hi- 
therto Avourod  the  pretensions  of  one  who  has  shown  himself 
but  too  willing  to  strut  in  boirowed  plumes.  The  account 
commonly  givm  of  ite  discovery  is,  that  Priace  Rupert,  ob- 
•erved  one  momiiw  a  soldiar  engaged  in  cleaning  from  his 
musket  the  rust  which  the  night'&v  had  ooeasioned,  and 
peroeired  upon  it,as  bethougbt,some  resemblance  to  a  figure; 
tt  occurred  to  him  whether  or  not.  by  corroding  or  grounding 
a  plata  all  over  in  a  manner  resembling  the  rust,  he  might 
not  afterwards  scrape  away  a  design  upon  it,  from  which 
impresnions  might  be  obtained.  In  short,  it  is  said  that  he 
tried  and  auoeeeded.  and  thus  became  the  inventor  of  mei- 
zotinto  engraving.  If  mezaotinto  really  had  its  origin  in 
such  circumstances  as  these,  wliich  is  for  from  being  impro- 
bable, they  must  have  occurred  to  another  rather  than  to 
Priooe  ^pert,  since  he  was  certainly  not  the  discoverer  of 
this  art,  as  we  shall  presently  show. 

The  raatit  of  the  discovery  has  been  claimed  by  some 
authors  (uid-even  of  late  by  a  writer  now  living)  for  Sir 
Cbristophar  Wren,  on  the  t^round  of  a  eommunieation 
whicii  he  made  to  the  Royal  Society  in  166%  the  Journals 
of  which  Society  for  Oct(^er  in  that  year  record  that 
'  Doutor  Wren  presented  some  cuts,  done  by  himself  in  a 
new  way,  wheral^  he  could  almott  as  sood  do  a  subject 
upon  a  plate  of  brwa  or  ooppw,  ■■  another  eould  draw  it 
with  a  crayon  upon  paper.' 

Previous  to  setting  up  the  claims  for  Sir  Christopher 
Wren,  one  wouU  have  thought  that  an  ordinary  spirit  of 
research  would  have  kid  his  biographer  to  consult  the  en- 
graved works  in  mezzotinto  of  Prince  Rupert,  which  are 
not  numerous,  and.  we  believe,  do  not  exceed  twelve  in 
number.  He  would  then  have  found  that  his  principal 
work  (which  is  the  Deoollation  of  St.  John  Iho  Baptiit,  after 
a  design  by  Spagnoletta)  bean  4ate  1668,  whioh  is  four 
years  eariier  than  Sir  Christopher  Wren's  oommuntcation 
to  the  Royal  Sooie^.  In  1062,  the  year  in  which  Sir  Chris- 
topher Wnn  made  this  eommunieation,  the  Royal  Society 
was  founded ;  and  in  the  same  year  the  celebrated  John 
Bvelyn  (who  was  nominated  by  the  king  one  of  the  original 
members,  and  of  the  council)  published  his  *  Sculptura.'  in 
which  the  first  announcemeut  of  the  new  art,  in  Enghind  at 
least,  appears ;  and  he  distinctly  claims  the  honour  of  the 
invention  tot  Prince  Rupert,  in  a  chapter  *  on  Iho  new  me- 
thod of  engraving,  or  DMZxotinto,  invented  and  communi- 
cated by  his  higimess  Prince  Rupert,  count  palatine  of 
Rhine,'  &o.  He  embellishes  the  chapter  with  a  specimen 
from  the  prince's  ovrn  hand,  uid  sondudes  it  by  alluding  to 
an  aooouDt  of  the  piooesst  whioh  be  ia  *  preparing  to  be  re- 
senrad  in'^  arebivea  of  the  Royal  Society;'  and.  as  we 
kave  alnady  seen.  Prince  Rupert's  most  capital  performance 
aotually  hears  date  four  yeart  earlier :  so  that  there  is  no 
pretence  for  giving  the  invention  to  Sir  Christopher  Wren 
•n  the  ground  of  anything  which  he  produced,  or  any  eom- 
muHicatioQ  which  he  may  have  made  in  1662. 

But  while  we  have  thus  shown  that  the  pretensions  of 
Prince  Rupert  completely  supersede  those  of  Sir  Christo- 
pher Wren,  it  remains  Cmt  us  to  prove  that  those  of  Prince 
Rupert  hnnself  are  invalid,  and  that  he  was  guilty  of  an  act 
of  meanness  in  imposing  upon  John  Bvelyn,  and  this  to  the 
extent  of  allowing  a  man  of  his  high  eharaeter  to  impose 
in  turn,  however  uncoosetonsly,  upon  the  world,  by  claiming 
for  Aince  Rupert  the  honour  of  an  invention  to  which  the 
prince  well  knew  all  the  while  that  he  had  no  title. 

The  rod  inventor  of  this  art  was  loiiis  von  Siegiui.  a 
lieutenant-colonel  in  the  servioe  of  the  landgrave  of  Hesse 
GasseU  ftora  wlwm  Prince  Rupert  learned  the  secret  when 
in  Holland,  wad  brought  it  with  him  to  En^nd.  when  he 
oune  over  a  seoond  time  in  the  suite  of  Charles  XL  Some 
curious  and  very  rare  prints  recently  purchased  on  the 
Cktntinent,  and  now  deposited  in  the  British  Museum,  will 
enable  us  to  place  the  claims  of  Vou  Siegen  beyond  doobL 

It  is  true  that  the  Baron  Heneiken  k>ng  since  ascribed 
Qie  invention  to  its  true  autlior;  and  in  his  *Id£e  G<^ 
n£rale  d'une  CioUeotion  CompUta  d'Estampea,'  winted 
at  Leipiig  m  1771,  he  distinctly  asserts  that  Prince  Rupert 
leamt  the  art  firom  Von  Siegen,  whose  first  qMnmea  nwde 
puUie  was  a  portrait  of  the  Prineets  AawIin-ilUisahoth  of 


Hesse.  Bnt  although  Baron  Heneikoi  is  an  auUior  of 

acknowledged  credit,  we  must  have  continued  to  speak 
with  caution  on  the  subject,  because  we  believe  Baron 
Heneiken  does  not  ^ve  the  date  of  this  engraving,  nor  pro- 
feu  to  have  seen  an  impreasion  of  it  in  the  collection  how- 
ever lately  purchased  for  the  British  Museum  there  is  an 
impression  of  this  identical  portrait,  and  it  bears  date  1643, 
whioh  ig  AfUm  voara  amtmor  to  the  earliest  of  Prince 
Rupot'a  cutes.  In  the  same  collection  there  ia  another 
ourions  woik  by  Von  Sisgen,  a  portrait  of  the  queen  of 
Bohemia,  the  Me  of  whioh  is  also  1641.  whieh  we  think 
places  the  question  beyond  all  dispute.  But  there  is  among 
them  one  specimen  whioh  we  r^^iud  as  more  curious  than 
any  of  the  othera;  for  although  without  a  date,  it  hears,  we 
think,  the  most  oonolusive  internal  evidence  of  having  been 
produced  in  the  very  influkoy  of  the  art,  sinee  it  exhibits  a 
total  misoonception  or  misapplication  of  its  peculiar  lofal 
powers,  which,  as  we  have  said,  are  especiaUy  calculated  JVir 
large  masses  of  shadow  of  an  indefinite  character,  surb  as 
a  plain  background  to  a  portrait  Now  the  work  to  which  ve 
allude,  whi(^  is  a  portrait  of  the  princess  of  Orange  ibe 
oldeM  daughter  of  Charles  I.,  is  a  mixture  of  line-engraving 
and  raeszotinto,  and  in  it  the  background  (which,  if  the 
mixed  style  be  used,  woidd  be  bdst  eSMted  by  ibe  mexio- 
tint  ground)  is  perfiHrmed  whoUr  in.  orosa-hatchea  by  the 
old  process ;  while  the  flesh  and  even  the  hair,  in  which 
line-engraving  might  have  been  api^ied  with  advuiiage. 
are  produced  wholly  by  the  new  process  of  mezsotinio. 
There  are  works  by  Theodore  Caspar  Furstenburg,  who 
also  pi-nbably  leamt  the  art  from  Von  Siegen,  which  bear 
date  1666,  being  earlier  than  anylhiuff  by  Prince  Rupert ; 
but  the  works  both  of  f  tirttenbui^  and  Prince  Rupert  ar« 
engraved  entirely  by  the  newly  discovered  process  of  metzo- 
tioto,  and  evince  a  more  matured  knowledge  of  il*  powers 
than  those  of  its  inventor  Von  Siegen. 

We  will  only  further  add  the  remarkable  foot  that  Von 
Siegen  fluently  attached  the  word  'inventor'  lo  his 
works,  of  which  we  Mibjoin  an  tnstsnee  in  the  insrripiion 
to  a  '  Eloly  Family,*  engmved  by  him  altar  Garracei,  and 
one  of  bis  latest  neiformancea:  'EminentiiBimo  PriLcipi 
Domino  IX  Julio  Musarini,  S.R.S..  Caidinali.  &c  novi 
hujua  Scnlptunt  modi  primut  imentar  Ludovicus  i  Siegen 
humilissime  ofiert,  dioat  et  oonsecrat  A<>  16£7.' 

It  is  not  improbable,  notwithstanding  what  we  have  said, 
that  Prince  Rupert,  by  himself  or  with  the  assistance  of 
Walleront  Vaillaint,  an  artist  whom  he  retained  in  hb 
suite,  may  have  improved  the  mechanu»l  mode  of  laying 
the  mesiotinto  ground ;  and  it  should  ako  be  staled  that 
there  is  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren  a  bead  of  a  blackamoor 
which  is  thought  to  have  been  done  by  a  process  diiloring 
from  that  of  Prince  Rupert.  But  these  obwrvations  relate 
not  to  the  principle  of  the  art,  but  merely  to  the  tool  with 
which  the  ground  is  produeed.  The  more  perfect  instru- 
ment at  pKMent  used  (i.e.  the  cradle)  is  said  by  Bartch  to 
have  been  invented  by  Bbwteliog,  a  very  skilful  engraver  in 
mesxotinto.  who  produced  muy  of  his  works  about  a-d.  1 6 72. 

It  ia  m  our  own  eountzy  that  mexiotintD  engraving  has 
been  oafried  to  the  greatest  peritotion.  The  principal 
artists  previous  to  the  present  century  were  James  M'Ardell. 
Richard  Houston,  Valentine  Clreen.  Dixon,  the  two  Wat- 
sons (Thomas  and  James),  and  one  who  contributed  more 
perhaps  to  the  improvement  of  this  ait  than  any  one  else. 
Ricbaid  Earlom,  whose  works,  embracing  almost  every 
class  of  subject  (history,  portrait,  still  life,  &c.),  are  well 
known,  and  are  in  almoat  evwy  ooUeelioa  of  importamse  in 
the  country.  ' 

MHEYSIR.   [HiMDOaTAV.  vol  zii.,  V.  211.} 

IflAUI.  [Oaio.] 

HI  ASMA  is  a  Greek  word  ipuuvfui)  signifying  pidluf  ion 
er  corruption  generally ;  and  is  employed  to  de^naie  a 
certain  volatile  deleteriouaiuinoiidebariuns  either  fcwn  the 
bodies  of  the  sick,  fVom  animal  or  vegetabw  subotancea,  or 
fh>m  the  earth,  and  ciqwble  of  exerting  a  morlHd  influence 
on  those  exposed  to  iu  action.  To  t£e  tenestrial  emana- 
tions the  Italians  have  given  the  naaae  of  Malaria  (from 
mala  and  aria,  bad  air),  and  this  word  has  been  generally 
adopted  into  other  languages ;  to  tfaoae  emanations  arising 
from  the  bodies  of  the  sick,  the  term  contagion  ia  more  pro- 
perly applied.  In  oommon  parlance  then,  miasma  is  seldom 
employed  to  designate  the  oontagious  effluvium  of  disease  : 
bnt,  with  ^  a^uoot  marshy  ia  reetrioled  to  the  sense  in 
whieh  nudarift  is  used ;  henee  we  speik  of  nvsh  ramama 

and  aalitria  as  one  and  the  aune  tluog,  vThowdi  wunbei. 
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wlwtiier  nit  or  flmb.  an  proUfio  •ouroas  of  nMlaria,  thw 
an  by  no  means  the  only  soureei ;  the  nnd  which  ii  left 
by  the  diTing  of  extensive  pondi  end  lakes,  the  heltwet 
ditebea  of  fortifications,  end  n^eoled  seven  and  dtaius, 
an  npeble  of  furnishing  this  poison.  The  deeompositioii  of 
TCgetable  matter,  in  other  eircamstanees  than  fn  connection 
»iih  soil,  is  likewise  capable  of  produoing  it ;  this  has  been 
exemplified  in  the  sickliness  of  ship«  flrom  the  leakage  of 
ai^;ar  into  a  damp  hold.  The  fever  vfaioh  made  suoh  fearftil 
ravages  amonv  the  etew  of  the  Priamas  fHgate,  arose  ftom 
the  action  of  bilge-water  on  chips  and  shavings  left  in  the 
bold.  Having  enumerated  some  of  the  sources  of  miasma, 
tbe  question  naturally  su^ests  itself,-— what  are  the  condi- 
tions essential  to  its  development  7  The  mere  name  of  marsh 
miasma  suggests  the  idea  of  stagnant  water,  and  if  the  pre- 
ceding enumeration  of  eirettmatanees  undw  which  the  pro- 
dnetiim  of  malaria  takes  place  be  examined.  It  will  he  fcnnd 
that  vegetable  mattn  and  moisture  are  pieseot  in  all  the 
examples,  and  that  animal  matter  is  ao  oooa^onally.  But 
how  great  soever  may  he  the  share  wfaioh  moisture  has  in 
its  production,  it  is  certain  that  only  a  very  small  propor- 
tion is  necessary :  a  marsh,  the  whole  surfaee  of  which  is 
thoroughly  wet.  is  comparatively  innocuous ;  hut  if  partially 
or  entireity  dried  by  the  summer's  heat,  it  becomes  extremdy 
pestilential  in  autumu  ;  indeed  malaria,  in  its  most  intense 
oeme,  has  been  met  With  in  low  lands  whieh  had  become 
aa^ry  as  a  brick  ground,  with  the  vegetation  utterly  bunit 
up,  and  hence  a  high  temperature  seems  to  he  another  agent 
necessary,  or  at  least  favourable  to  its  development  Ao* 
cording  to  Dr.  Femison,  the  only  condition  ittdispetisable 
to  the  production  of  marsh  miaama  on  all  surftuies  catpable 
of  absOTption,  is  the  panci^  of  vater  where  it  had  pievioualy 
recmtly  abounded,  a  rule  to  which  he  asuireB  ns  there  to 
no  exception  in  climates  of  high  temperature.  Of  the  che- 
mical and  physical  properties  of  malaria  noUiing  is  known, 
even  the  veiy  obvious  question  whether  it  is  always  thm 
lame  kind  of  poison,  or  whether  a  multiplicity  of  these  niay 
not  exist,  is  one  which  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge 
does  not  enable  ua  to  answer.  The  occasional  exiatenoe  of 
putrefaction  in  conjuncUon  with  malaria  is  an  accidental 
concomitant,  but  by  no  means  essential  to  its  activity  as  a 
poison.  With  regard  to  the  eS^its  of  malaria,  these  mani- 
fest themselves  in  a  longer  or  shorter  period  after  expoenre 
to  its  influence,  and  consist  chiefly  ih  the  production  of  in- 
termittent, remittent,  and  yellow  fbvers,  dysentery,  and 
typhus.  The  long-contitiued  applicaUon  of  the  same  poiaon 
in  a  diluted  form  gives  rise  to  various  ditorders  of  minor 
import,  gradually  undermines  the  constitution,  and  produces 
premature  old  age;  even  the  inferior  animali  and  vegetables 
partake  of  the  general  depravation  which  oharaetwues  ma- 
larious  districts.  The  most  efltclent  means  of  preventing 
the  ^neration  of  the  malarious  poison,  and,  by  oonsequence, 
the  diseases  to  which  it  gives  rise,  are.  the  draining  of 
awampy  lands,  and  preventing  the  aoeumnlation  of  putrid 
or  putrescible  vegetable  or  animal  matter. 

HIAZZI,  QlOVANNI.  an  Italian  architect  of  tiie 
eighteenth  century,  bom  at  Bergamo,  in  1699,  was  (Higinally 
brou^t  up  to  hia  father's  trade  of  carpenter.  He  was 
almost  entirely  self-educated  in  the  profession  which  he 
afterwards  followed ;  for  It  was  hot  till  he  was  fbrty  that  be 
availed  himself  of  the  instructions  of  Preti,  who  was  his 
junior  by  two  yean.  He  had  however  wevionslv  built  a 
small  theatre  in  his  imtive  town,  and  the  ehuron  of  Ia 
Ti-initi  in  the  Boigo  of  Anganmo.  One  ef  his  latet  and  best 
works  is  the  chnreb  of  B.  Giarabattista  at  Basaano.  hi  which 
he  sueeessfhlly  overcame  the  numerous  obstaelM  arising 
out  of  the  site  and  the  conditiona  he  was  i>b1i^  to  comply 
with.  He  also  built  the  collegiate  church  at  Scbio,  that  at 
VaJdagno,  another  at  San  Vito,  and  a  fourth  at  Simonzo, 
besides  that  at  the  (ionvent  of  Monte  Gargano,  in  Puglia. 
The  Spineda  palace,  at  Tenegazza.  in  the  Trevegiano.  ex- 
cited much  aomiration  for  the  elesance  ef  its  design,  which 
has  since  been  greatly  impaired  by  the  demolition  of  the 
cbapet  and  corresponding  wing,  and  the  arcades  uniting 
thera  to  the  central  edifice.  The  beautiftit  theatre  at  Treviao 
U  anothfo-  of  his  works ;  for  although  the  urinal  des^ 
proceeded  flrom  Bibbiena,  be  greatly  improvedit;  and  me 
hftia,  the  Testibule,  and  many  of  the  internal  airange- 
nuQts  an  entinily  bis  own.  Miaaii  died  abont  1780,  and,. 
Dotwithstandiri^  Us  age,  eontihued  vigotons  aoid  aettve 
aiiiuKt  to  the  last. 
UICA.  [LawooLiTE;  HARGA&itB;  Onaair] 
HIGA  BCBVST,  one  of  the  eatlieat  g«out>s  «f  sttati- 


fled  rocks  known  to  geologists,  aad  very  extensively  distri- 
bvted  throughout  the  mountain  nviona  of  the  globe,  often 
in  oontaet  with  granite,  but  more  (Veqoently  superposed  on 
gneisB.  It  is  fm|twntly  intetstratified  with  gneiaa.  primary 
limestone,  quarts  reek,  cbloritio  sehiat,  and  elay  date,  and 
is  defluent  fta  oi^anic  remains.  There  are  however  certain 
more  recent  assemblages  of  strata  more  or  less  allied  to  mica 
schist  in  composition,  of  very  limited  area,  adjacent  to  gra- 
nitic elevations,  in  Dauphin^,  fco.,  which  do  contain  or- 
ganic ratnains  of  tbe  secondary  periods.  <• 

To  the  British  geologist  the  southern  Highlands  of  Soot- 
land  and  the  mountains  of  Denial  oSer  abundant  and 
striking  examples  of  mica  schist,  with  its  associated  lime- 
stones, quartz  rooks,  &e.,  while  round  the  granites  of  the 
lale  of  Han,  Cumbria,  Devon,  and  ComwaU,  hardly  a  trace 
of  gneiss  or  mica  schist  has  been  observed. 

CoTrq)(mtion*  Mica  fechist,  in  its  most  typical  state,  differs 
from  gneias  by  the  absence  of  feluiar,  but  among  the  euly 
stratified  rocks  the  gradationa  and  permntationa  of  ingre- 
dients are  so  flwquent  as  to  conftnind  sll  merely  mineral 
dtstioctions,  from  huid  specimens.  The  mica  is  usually 
spread  through  the  rocks  of  tlds  eieries  in  continuous  lur- 
feces  overspreading  the  quartz  portions,  whereas  in  gneiss 
this  seldom  hanpens.  In  respect  of  the  magnitude,  relative 
abundance,  ana  crystalline  aspect  of  the  ingredients  of  mica 
schist,  there  is  every  possible  variation,  so  that  some  speci- 
mens approach  obscurely  to  granite,  othots  to  well  de&ned 
gneias,  and  others  to  day  slate. 

I^.  M*CuUoch.  a  good  authority  oil  subjects  of  this 
nature,  proposed  the  fbllowing  synopsis  of  micaoeoua  schist. 
-  Division  I.   Consisting  of  mica  and  quartz. 

Subdiv.  1.    Simply  laminar  or  feliated. 
a.  Cotnposed  prinoipally  of  continuously  lamiuar  mica 
A.  Competed prinoipallyofeontinnouslylaounsrqvarts. 
e.  The  mica  diseentinnon^  the  (luarU  nanular. 

d.  The  miea  ^eenish,  approaching  to  ehlotitie  idiiit. 
«.  Mica  grey,  apinoaehing  to  tnkoH  lehiat. 

/.  Approat^hig  to  day  slate. 
The  rocks  of  Hua  subdivision  an  fkequentLy  and  nmark^ 
ab^  contorted. 
Subdiv.  3.   Ghvnularly  laminar. 

a.  Granular  quarts,  with  scales  of  laminar  miea. 

b.  Laminar  quartz,  With  mica  in  scattered  spots. 

e.  Laminar  quartz,  with  distinct  scales  of  mica. 

d  Laminar  quartst  with  mica  in  parallel  lines,  so  as  to 
appear  fibrous  on  splitting.  (Avanturine  spams  to 
be  of  this  nature.) 

g.  The  miea  bent  and  oontortad  nmnd  tin  gmins  of 
quartz. 

Division  ll.  Compounded  of  three  or  more  ingredients. 

a.  Wi^  hornblende. 

b.  With  felspar  (paasitig  to  gneiss). 

e.  With  chlorite  <a  tale  (passing  to  tolcose  or  chlorite 
schist). 

d.  With  more  than  aae  of  these  ingredients. 
«.  With  carbonate  of  lima 

Division  III.  Conglomerated,  or  containing  sunraadded 
fragments  of  granite,  gneiss,  limsstona,  fee.  (In  lala, 
Garveloch,  Hannoch,  &o.) 

Besides  the  minerals  above  noticed,  many  others  occur  in 
mica  schist,  so  as  universally  to  modify  its  aspect.  Ibis  is 
particularly  the  case  with  garnet,  which  is  often  perfectly 
crystallized  amidst  the  mass  of  fragmentary  m  ica  ud  quartz, 
and  is  so  frequently  met  with  fn  ntca  aohiBt,that  it  seems  to 
mark  a  particular  condition  through  whieh  tbe  rock  has 
passed  since  its  first  deposition. 

The  circumstance  which  perhaps  more  than  any  other 
deserves  attention  in  studying  these  rocks,  is  the  character 
of  their  stratification.  Where  limestones  or  day-alatea  alter- 
nate with  Uie  mica  schist,  its  strata  are  easiW  traced ;  but  in 
eases  where  entire  mountains  are  formed  ol^ laminated  mica 
and  quartz,  the  contortions  to  which  the  whole  is  subject 
render  it  very  difBoult  to  determine  the  prevalent  dip  of  the 
beds. 

It  is  difBoult  to  avoid  the  belief  that  the  smaller  contor- 
tions of  gneiss  and  mica  schist  are  due  to  causes  (^uite  dia- 
tinet  from  violent  movement ;  they  are  characteristic  of  a 
peculiar  mode  of  deposition,  or  marks  of  a  subsequent  mo 
diQring  process ;  whether  the  great  contortions  may  he  thus 
explained,  or  require  the  supposition  of  great  disturbances 
of  position,  is  not  easy  to  d/Mermine.  [Gkmwt;  Rocks.] 

HICAH  myOh  one  of  the  twelve  minor  Hebrew  pro- 
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pliets,  is  called  in  the  title  to  his  prophecy  the  MoroBthite, 
Bi^  thus  he  is  distinguished  from  Micaiah,  the  son  of 
Imlah,  who  prophesied  the  death  of  Abab,  about  b.c.  897. 
(1  Kings,  xxiL  8-28.)  This  appellation  was  probably 
derived  fh>m  his  birthplace,  Moresfaeth'Gath  (Micak,  i.  14), 
or  Mareshah,  a  city  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  (Micah,  i.  15 ; 
Joth.,  xi.  44 ;  2  Chron.,  xL  8 ;  xiv.  9-10.) 

From  the  title  to  the  book  of  Micah  ve  learn  that  he 
prophesied  in  the  days  of  Jotham,  Ahaz,  and  Hezekiah, 
kings  of  Judah,  or  from  759  to  699  b.c.  The  kings  of 
Israel  daring  this  period  were  Pekab  and  Hoshaa.  Thus 
Micah  was  contemporary -with  the  latter  iwrt  f>f  Hosea'i 
prophetical  ministry,  ana  with  Isaiah.  This  date  is  con- 
firmed by  a  reference  made  to  the  prophet  by  Jeremiah 
(xxvL  IS,  19),  who  quotes  his  prophecy  respecting  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  (Micah,  Hi.  12).  and  says  that  it 
was  uttered  by  Micah  in  the  days  of  Hezekiah.  He  must 
have  delivered  his  prophecy  before  the  sixth  year  of  Heze- 
kiah (B.C.  722),  in  which  the  kingdom  of  Israel  was  de- 
stroyed, for  he  speaks  that  calamity  as  a  future  evenL 
(Micah,  i.  6,  &o.) 

Hartmann  contends  that  Micah  prophesied  after  the 
fourteenth  year  of  Hezekiah.  and  that  the  book  which  bears 
bis  name  is  a  collection  of  different  prophecies  made  during 
the  Babylonish  captivity,  some  of  which  are  Micah's,  and 
others  not  (Micah,  neu  ubenetzt  und  erlautert,  Lnn^o, 
ISOO.)  This  hypothesis,  which  it  totally  .at  varianoe  with 
all  the  testimony  we  have  on  the  subject,  and  is  not  sus- 
tained by  internal  evidence  on  which  it  professes  to  be 
founded,  has  hem  amply  refUled  by  Jaha  IBinleihmgt 
vol.  ii.,  p.  430)  and  RosenttuUer  (.S^oHa  in  Vtt.  Tut., 
Proam.  in  Mic). 

Micah  prophesied  both  to  Israel  and  Judah  (L  1).  He 
begins  by  predicting  the  overthrow  of  both  nations,  upbraids 
them  with  their  cruelty,  irgustice,  and  impiety,  and  con- 
cludes this  part  of  the  hook  with  the  strikinff  prophecy  of 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  which  Jeremiah  quotes,  and 
which  some  suppose  to  refer  to  the  taking  of  the  city  and 
the  razing  of  the  temple  by  ihe  Romans,  (ehapa.  i,  iu,  iii.) 
He  next  prophesies  the  restoration  of  the  people  to  Jeru- 
salem (iv.  after  thef  ahall  have  been  carried  captive 
to  Babylon  (iv.  9. 10),  and  the  destruction  of  their  enemies 
(iv.  11, 13).  He  foretels  die  birth  of  the  Messiah  at  Beth- 
lehem, after  great  calamities  (v.  1-3),  his  ministry,  ^d 
final  triumph  (v.  4-15).  In  chap.  vi.  he  again  reproves 
the  people  for  their  ingratitude,  irreligion,  and  injustice. 
In  cnap.  vii.  Jerusalem  is  represented  as  complaining  of 
the  corruption  and  faithlessness  of  her  sons,  but  patiently 
waiting  for  deliverance  from  God  (ver.  1-10).  The  prophet 
consoles  her  with  the  promise  of  her  restoration  (ver.  11-13), 
and  concludes  his  book  with  a  sublime  prayer  to  Grod  for 
the  fulfilment  of  that  promise  (ver.  14-20). 

'  The  style  of  Micah,*  says  Bishop  Lowth, '  is  for  the  most 
part  close,  forcible,  pointed,  and  concise,  sometimes  ap- 
proachine  the  obseurify  of  Hosea.  in  many  parts  animated 
and  Bubume,  and  in  general  truly  poeticu.'  iPnglect^ 
xti.> 

The  canonical  authority  of  this  book  is  unrUsputed.  One 
of  the  most  remarkable  predictions  in  it  (v.  2)  is  quoted  in 
the  New  Testament  as  being  understood  by  the  Jewish 
priests  and  scribea  to  refer  to  the  birth  of  the  Messiah. 
(Mam  ii-  6  ) 

(Rosenmiiller's  Sehoiia  in  Vet.  Tett ;  the  Introductions 
of  Eichhorn,  Bertholdt,  Jafan.  De  Wette,  and  Home;  The 
Minor  Prophett,  by  Newcome  and  Horsley ;  Micah,  uber- 
tetzt  und  erlauiert,  von  K.  W.  Justi,  Leipz..  1 820.) 

MICHAEL'S  MOUNT.  [Cornwall.] 

MICHAEL,  SAINT.  [Azores] 

MICHAELIS.  JOHN  DAVID,  was  born  at  Halle  on 
the  27th  of  February,  1717.  His  &ther,Qiristian  Benedict 
MichaSlis,  was  professor  of  theology  in  the  univnai^  of 
Halle,  and  a  distingui^ied  Hebrew  aeholu.  After  receiving 
instnution  ibr  some  time  from  private  tuton,  Miehaelis 
spent  Ibur  years  in  the  tvphan  school  at  Halle,  where  his 
attention  was  particularly  directed  to  languo^ea  and  philo- 
sophy. In  1733  be  bi^n  to  attend  the  lectures  at  the 
university,  and  it  was  here  that  he  obtained  from  the  chan- 
cellor Ludwig*s  lectures  on  Grerman  history  the  foundation 
of  that  knowledge  of  general  law  and  of  the  constitution  of 
society  which  was  afterwards  displayed  in  his '  Mosaitcbeit 
RerhC  After  taking  his  degree  in  1740.  he  visited  Eng- 
land, where  he  made  the  tu>quaintance  of  several  eminent 
Kholan  both  in  London  and  in  Oxfiud.  During  part  of 


his  residence  in  England  he  preached  at  the  (3erman  chapel 
in  St.  James'sPalace.  On  his  return  to  Grermany  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  history.  Oriental  languages,  and 
biblical  criticisoL  At  the  death  of  the  chancell(ff  Ludwig, 
Miehaelis  was  commissioned  to  arrange  and  catalogue  hii 
immense  library.  The  catalogue  was  published  in  1745, 
and  is  considered  a  model  for  such  works. 

In  1 745  he  went  to  the  univenity  of  Gottingen  at  the 
invitation  of  Muncfahausen ;  and  there  he  spent  the  rest  of 
ta»  life,  although  he  was  invited  by  Frederick  the  Great,  in 
1763,  to  return  to  Prussia.  To  the  university  of  Gottingen 
Miehaelis  rendered  the  most  important  aerrices,  as  profeuor 
of  theology  and  (Mental  literature  ftom  1745  to  1791 ;  as 
secretary  and  director  of  the  Rmral  Sooe^  of  Sciences, 
from  1751  to  1770,  when  b6  left  it  on  account  of  some 
differences  with  the  members ;  as  editor  of  the  journal 
entitled  *  Gelehrle  Anzeigen*  Snm  1753  to  1770,  and  as 
librarian  and  director  of  the  philological  seminary,  which 
would  have  been  abandoned  after  the  death  of  Gmner  in 
1761,  if  Ifiehaelia  had  not  consented  to  direct  it  gratut- 
tou^y. 

In  order  to  throw  new  light  upon  biblical  science. 
Miehaelis  planned  the  expedition  to  Arabia  and  India 
which  was  conducted  by  Carsten  Niebuhr.  The  first  project 
of  this  enterprise  was  submitted  in  the  year  1756  to  the 
Baron  von  Bemstorff,  then  minister  of  Frederiek  V.,  king  of 
Denmark.  The  dunee  of  the  tnvellera  was  entrusted 
chiefly  to  MiebaSUib  who  drew  up  a  series  of  questions  for 
their  guidance. 

In  1775  Miehaelis  was  made  a  knight  of  the  Polar  Star 
by  the  king  of  Sweden ;  in  1 786  he  was  appointed  an  Aulic 
counsellor  of  Hanover,  and  in  1 769  he  was  elected  a  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  He  died  on  the  22nd  of 
August,  1791.  He  was  twice  married ;  hy  his  first  wife  he 
had  only  one  son,  (Christian  Frederic ;  by  his  second  he  had 
nine  children,  of  whom  one  .son  and  three  daughters  sur- 
vived him. 

The  mind  of  Micha3is  was  strongly  characterized  .by  in- 
dependence. He  always  acted  in  the  spirit  of  his  motto 
'  libera  Veritas.*  But  his  love  of  independence  oAen  led 
him  to  undervalue  the  labonn  of  other  learned  men,  and  to 
do  injustice  to  aonw  of  his  most  distinguished  contempo- 
raries. He  often  apprared  to  ddight  in  discovering  diiSeul- 
ties  solely  that  he  mi^ht  have  toe  pleasure  lemoving 
them.  In  the  examination  of  the  Old  Testament  be  treated 
the  Maaoretic  traditions  with  a  contempt  hardlv  less  extra- 
vagant than  the  reverence  entertained  for  them  by  the 
school  of  Buxtorf ;  and  in  every  department  of  criticism  he 
was  apt  to  hazard  ingenious  conjectures  in  opposition  to  all 
real  evidence.  Though  a  good  Hebrew  scholar,  he  never 
possessed  an  accurate  knomedge  of  the  classical  langu^es, 
and  his  acquantaince  with  Arabic  was  superficial.  Not- 
withstanding these  defects,  his  contributions  to  biblical  and 
Oriental  learning  are  invaluable,  especially  when  he  treats 
of  subjects  capable  of  illustration  from  history  and  philoso- 
phy. His  religious  opinions  were  never  ftrmly  fixed,  but  fae 
mvariably  expreased  the  greatest  reverence  for  the  Scrip- 
tures. 

The  works  of  Miehaelis  are  very  numerous ;  the  follow- 
ing are  some  of  the  most  important  lu  Oriental  litecaturew 
grammars  of  Hdirew,  Cbalde^  Syriac,  and  Arabk^  and 
treatises  on  various  subjects  connected  with  these  languages ; 

*  Oriental  and  Ex^etical  Library,'  24  vols..  New  do.  8  vola. ; 

*  Supplementa  in  Lexica  Hebraica,'  6  vols.  In  philosophy, 
an  essay  'On  the  Influence  of  Opinions  on  Language  and 
of  Language  on  Opinions.*  which  obtained  a  prize  frona 
the  Prussian  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1759;  a  treatise  on 
moral  pbilosophy,  and  other  works.  In  history,  geography,  and 
chronol(^,  '  Spicileirinm  Oec^rq;>hieB  Hebrsorum  extern 
post  Bochartum  ;*  ower  tieatisee  on  geography  and  dirono- 
logy^  several  separate  dissertations  on  the  laws  and  antiqui- 
ties of  the  Jews,  the  substuee  of  most  of  whieh  is  embodied 
in  his  *  Mosaisebes  Recht,*  in  6  vols.,  1770-75;  a  se- 
cond edition  of  the  first  5  vols,  of  this  work  was  pub- 
lished in  the  years  1775-80.  This  work,  which  is  oon- 
sido^  the  masterpiece  of  Miehaelis,  was  translated  into 
English  by  Dr.  Alexander  Smith,  in  4'vol8.Svo.,  1814, 
under  the  title  of  '  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Moses.* 
'  The  great  object  of  Miehaelis  in  this  work  is  to  inveitigate 
and  illustrate  the  philosoph][  of  the  Mosaic  laws,  to  show 
their  wonderful  adaptation  in  every  respect  to  the  very- 
peculiar  circumstances  in  which  the  people  to  whom  they 
were  given  had  been  Pl-??^,  »» 
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tikes  every  opportunity  of  establishing  the  claims  of  Hoses 
to  the  character  of  an  ambassador  fh>ra  heaven,  to  inculcate 
upon  human  legislators  the  important  lesson  of  studying 
those  particulars  respecting  the  nature  and  political  situa- 
tion, the  ideas  and  prejudices,  the  manners  and  customs  of 
their  countrymen,  by  attention  to  which  alone  they  can  ever 
hopo  to  make  them  virtuous,  prosperous,  and  happy.*  (Dr. 
Smith's  Pr^aee,  p.  xvit.)  In  biblical  criticism  MichaeliB's 
Introdu^ion  to  the  New  Tastmnent  is  well  known  in  Eng- 
land by  the  translation  of  the  late  Bishop  Marsh ;  he  alao 
puUished  part  of  an '  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament  ;* 
a  ■  lyaiuUtion  of  the  Bible,  with  Notea*  Ibr  the  U  nleamed.* 
and  several  other  critical  works.  (Prolbisor  Hasieneamp'a 
Collection  ofMemdra  relating  to  the  lAfa  and  WHiings 
(^MiehaeUe;  and  Biog.  Univ.,  vol.  '28.) 

MICHAEUS.  JOHN  BENJAMIN,  one  of  the  minor 
classic  poets  of  Germany,  was  bom  at  Zittau  on  the  last  day 
of  the  year  1 746.  Though  he  had  no  other  instruction  than 
what  the  gymnasium  of  his  native  place  afforded  (for  his 
father,  who  was  a  clothmaker,  had  suffered  so  much  in  his 
circumstances  by  the  war.  as  to  be  unable  to  send  him  elue- 
wbere),  his  natural  abilities,  seconded  by  a  happy  memory, 
stood  him  greatly  in  lieu  of  a  regular  classical  education. 
Having  made  himi^a  complete  master  of  Latin,  he  went 
to  Letpaigwith  the  intention  of  apjdying  himself  to  the 
ttudj  of  pnysie^  but  sooo  desisted  ftom  it  as  one  for  whidi 
be  luul  no  relish,  and  applied  himself  to  poetry.  At  the 
recommendation  of  some  of  his  friends,  but  hx  more  out  of 
necessity,  he  published  a  volume  of  poems  in  1766.  These 
first  proo&  (n  bis  poetical  talent  obtained  for  him  the 
encouraging  notice  of  Gellert,  Weisse,  and  Oeser ;  the  last- 
mentioned  of  whom  interested  himself  warmly  in  his  suc- 
cess, and  earnestly  recommended  him  to  Gleim,  who  was 
afterwards  his  truest  pairon.  In  1770  he  was  invited  to 
undertake  the  editorship  of  the  '  Hamburg  Correspon- 
dent;' but  he  soon  relinquished  the  office,  which,  alluring 
as  it  appeared  at  first,  soon  proved  too  irksome  for  him. 
While  at  Hamburg  however  he  became  acquainted  with 
Leasing,  who  exerted  himself  to  serve  him.  and  obtained 
for  htm  the  situation  of  stage-poet  in  Seyler'a  company; 
bi^t  hia  nervousness  and  ill  state  of  health  soon  compelled 
faim  to  give  it  up.  He  now  determined  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  generous  proposal  which  Gleim  had  previously 
made  him,  to  take  up  his  reudence  with  faim,  and  make  bis 
house  a  permanent  home.  Gleim  he  was  v^comed  as 
if  rather  oonlerring  an  obligation  than  receiving  one ;  and 
thus  suddenly  placed  in  ease  and  comfort,  and  in  the  society 
of  such  men  as  Jacobi  and  Liohtwer,  nothing  further  was 
left  him  to  vrisfa  for,  except  that  he  might  continue  to 
enjoy  bis  happiness.  Untbrtunately  he  became  subject  to 
a  spitting  of  blood,  which  carried  him  off,  September  30th, 
1 7  72,  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

In  the  favourable  circumstances  in  which  he  was  latterly 
placed,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that,  had  longer  life  been 
granted  faim,  he  woold  have  distiiwuished  himself  among 
the  writera  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Tht 
productions  he  left  are  to  be  considered  merely  as  the 
blossoms  of  poetical  talent.  The  principal  ones  among  them 
are  his  satires,  fables,  and  tales,  and  poetical  epistles ;  and 
they  afford  proof  not  only  of  literary  talent,  but  of  the 
escellenee  of  his  moral  character. 

MICHAELMAS,  the  feast  of  St.  Michael  the  archangel, 
29th  of  September.  Brady  says  it  was  first  established  in 
487.  Michaelmss-day  is  one  of  the  regular  periods,  in  this 
country,  for  settling  rents;  and  an  old  custom  is  still  in  use 
of  having  a  roast  goose  to  dinner  on  that  clay,  nrobably 
because  geese  are  at  this  time  most  plentiful  ana  in  the 
hieheat  perfisction.  Beckwith,  in  the  htst  edition  of  the 
'Jocular  Tenures,*  p.  S23,  lays,  'Among  other  seni'iees. 
John  de  la  Hay  was  bound  to  render  to  William  Barnaby, 
lord  at  Lastres  in  the  county  of  Hereford,  for  a  parcel  of  the 
demesne  lands,  one  goose  fit  for  the  lord's  dinner  on  the 
feast  of  St.  Michael  the  vchangel.  And  this  as  early  as  the 
tenth  yearof  kingEdvatdtheFourth.'  (' Lastres,' Aoj. Cur., 
10  Edw.  IV.) 

Martin,  in  his  *  Description  of  the  Western  Islands  of 
Scotland.*  p.  213,  speaking  of  the  Protestant  inhabitants  of 
Skie,  says.  *  They  observe  the  festivals  of  Christmas.  Easter, 
Good  friday,  and  that  of  St.  Michael's.  Upon  the  latter 
they  have  a  cavalcade  in  each  parish,  and  several  families 
bake  the  cake  called  St.  Michael's  bannock.' 

(Brady's  ClavU  CtUendaria,  vol.  ii.,  p.  175-1  SO;  Brand's 
Foptimr  JntiqiUtie*,  4tQ.  ed.,  vol.  i.,  p.  291-298.) 


MICHAUX,  ANDRE',  was  a  French  botanist.  lAo 

visited  Syria,  Persia,  and  North  America,  at  the  latter  part 
of  the  last  century,  in  all  which  countries  he  made  consi 
derable  collections  of  dried  plants.  He  is  chiefly  known  as 
the  author  of  a  valuable  account  of  the  oaks  of  North 
America,  published  in  folio,  at  Paris,  in  1801,  and  of  the 
'  Flora  Boreali-Americana,'  which  appeared  in  1 803,  in  two 
volumes  8vo.  Of  the  latter  work  he  is  said  to  have  been 
less  the  author  than  the  late  Professor  Louis  Claude  Richard. 

MICHAUX,  FRANgOIS  ANDRE',  son  of  Andr«,  was 
employed  by  the  French  government  to  explore  tlie  forests  of 
NorUi  America,  wiUi  a  view  to  the  introduction  into  Europe 
of  the  valuable  timber>treea  of  that  oonntty.  For  this  purpose 
he  made  three  voyages  to  the  United  States,  during  vnien  he 
succeeded  in  sending  to  France  large  quantities  of  seeds. 
His  principal  work  is  the  *  Histoire  des  Arbres  fbrestie)^  de 
I'Amwique  Septeutrionale,*  in  3  vols,  large  Svo.,  Paris, 
1810-1813;  this  is  an  excellent  account  of  the  principal 
North  American  forest  trees,  abounding  in  valuable  infor- 
mation as  to  their  geographical  distribution  and  botanical 
distinctions,  and  the  uses  and  qualities  of  their  timber.  Be- 
sides tliese,  he  published  a  treatise  'On  the  Naturalization  of 
Forest  Trees  in  France.'  8vo.,  Paris,  1805;  'Journey  to  the 
West  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,'  8vo.,  Paris,  1604;  and 
'A  Notice  of  the  Bermudas,'  4to.,  Paris,  1806. 

MICHELOZZI,  MICHELOZZO,  an  eminent  Floren- 
tine sculptor  and  architect  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  a 
pupil  of  Donatello,  and  was  patnmiaed  by  Cosmo  de'  Me- 
dici, to  whom  be  was  so  attached,  ttiat  on  die  latter  being 
banished,  in  1433,  he  chose  to  follow  him.  It  was  fiir 
Cosmo  that  he  erected  the  edifice  since  denominated  the 
Palazzo  Riccardi  at  Florence,  a  noble  monument  of  the 
older  Florentine  style,  simple  even  to  severity,  yet  possess- 
ing an  air  not  only  of  grandeur,  but  of  magnificence.  "The 
facade  consists  of  a  lofty  rusticated  basement,  with  compa- 
ratively small  apertures,  above  which  are  two  ranges  of 
la^e  arched  windows,  seventeen  on  a  floor,  and^  each 
divided  into  two  lesser  arches  resting  on  a  central  column. 
The  whole  is  crowned  by  a  very  rich  comicione.  The 
intwiw  court  has  upper  and  lower  porticos  or  galleries, 
with  arches  resting  upon  oolumns.  and  with  an  enriched 
Arieza  between  the  first  and  second  arcades.  He  also  greatly 
improved  the  court  of  the  Palazzo  Vecchio,  originally  built 
b^  Arnolfo,  and  which  is  in  a  rich  though  somewhat  fan- 
ciful style  inclining  to  Gothic.  Among  his  other  works  at 
Florence  is  the  Palazzo  Tornabuoni,  now  Corsi ;  and  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  that  city  the  villas  Cafaggiuolo  and 
Carre^i;  also  a  palace  at  Fiesolc,  for  Giovanni  de*  Medici, 
son  of  Cosmo  I.  During  the  time  of  bis  residence  at 
Venice  he  made  designs  for  many  public  and  private  build- 
ings in  that  city,  and  erected  there  the  celebrated  library  in 
the  convent  of  San  Giorgio.  He  was  likewise  employed  by 
his  patron  Cosmo  in  enlarging  and  embellishing  a  palace 
at  Mihini  bestowed  on  him  by  Ludovicu  Sfiirza.  His  last 
work  was  designing  and  superintending  the  execution  of 
the  monumental  chapel  of  the  Annunciation,  erected  b^ 
I^ero  de*  Medici  in  honour  of  Cosmo,  in  the  Chiesa  dei 
Servi,  at  Florence. 

Michelozzo  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight,  but  the  precise 
time  of  his  decease  is  not  known — probably  it  was  about  1470. 

MICHIGAN,  a  portion  of  the  United  States,  which  hi- 
therto has  been  governed  as  a  territorj*.  The  peninsular 
part  of  it  will  soon  form  a  member  of  the  Union,  if  it  has 
not  already  been  constituted  an  independent  state ;  and  the 
western  part  will  remain  a  territorial  government.  The 
peninsula  lies  between  41''33'and  45''50'N.  lat.,  and  between 
82°35'and  86°  50'  W.  long.  This  part,  which  will  form  the 
state,  is  about  280  miles  long,  and  on  an  average  ISO  miles 
wide,  and  is  stated  to  have  an  area  of  34,000  square  miles,  or 
about  5000  square  miles  more  than  the  area  of  Sootland. 
Michigan  is  a  peninsula,  the  western  side  of  whidi  is  washed 
by  Lake  Michigan  in  all  its  length,  or  about  S80  miles.  The 
strait  of  Michilimaekinac,  which  unites  Lake  Michigan 
with  Lake  Huron,  and  the  north-western  portion  of  the  last- 
mentioned  lake,  surround  the  peninsula  on  the  north.  On 
the  east  extends  Lake  Huron,  as  far  south  as  43°  N.  lat. 
where  it  forms  a  deep  bay,  called  Saginaw  Bay,  and  consti 
tutes,  from  the  Strait  of  Michilimackinsc  to  the  outlet  of  the 
river  St.  Clair,  a  coast  line  of  more  than  260  miles.  South 
of  43°  N.  lat.  the  boundary  is  formed  by  the  river  St,  Clair 
for  about  30  miles,  and  by  the  lake  of  St.  Clair  for  about 
the  same  length.  The  river  Detroit  then  becomes  the 
boundary  to  its  embouchure  in  Lake  Brie,  a.dittwoe  ot 
'  Digitized  byVjCfnV  IV^ 
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about  30  mOeB.  Lake  Eiia  wuhes  the  eutem  ihores  of 
Michigan  fbr  about  40  miles.  In  the  south  the  penituuta 
IB  divided  hy  an  imafrinaiy  line  from  the  states  of  Ohio  and 
Indiana.  The  boundaiy-line  of  Ohio  runs  along  41*  35' 
N.  lat.  fur  about  80  miles,  and  that  of  Indiana  along  41° 
4i'  N.  lat  for  about  110  miles. 

SurJiKe  and  Soil.— The  interior  of  the  peninsula  fbnus  a 
plain  which  has  generally  a  level  sur&ce,  but  in  some  dis* 
tricts  is  undulating  or  intersected  with  low  hills.  This  tract 
is  probably  abuut  200  feet  above  the  lakes,  and  the  surface 
of  the  lakes  is  nearly  600  feet  above  the  sea-level,  so  that  the 
greatest  part  of  Michigan  is  probably  about  800  feet  above 
it.  The  aighest  land  seems  to  traverse  the  peninsula  to< 
wards  its  southern  extremity  in  a  south-west  and  north-east 
direction,  and  to  terminate  on  the  east  of  Saginaw  Bay  with 
the  smaller  peninsula  of  Sanilac.  The  surfiee  of  this  part 
is  more  undulating  than  other  parts,  and  intersected  by  a 
great  number  of  small  lakes.  The  soil  is  said  (b  he  rather 
fertile.  The  slope  of  this  high  land  towards  the  lakes  Erie 
and  St  Clair,  and  the  straits  of  Detroit  and  St  Clair,  is  long 
and  hardly  perceptible.  This  is  pcobably  the  most  fertile 
district  of  the  country  ;  it  contains  little  prairie  land,  except 
on  the  alluvial  tracts  near  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  and 
along  the  lakes,  which  are  in  some  parts  marshy  but  fer- 
tile. Nearly  the  whole  of  Ibe  remainder  of  the  country  is 
covered  with  trees  of  a  heavy  growth.  The  slope  towards  Sa- 
ginaw Bay  along  Saginaw  river  and  its  numerous  branches 
is  of  a  similar  character:  but  the  peninsula  of  Salinachas 
a  poor  soil  and  is  mostlv  sandy.  The  lar^r  peninsula,  be- 
tween Lake  Huron  ana  Lake  Michigan,  is  less  known.  It 
is  however  certain  that  it  oontains  no  mountains,  nor  even 
h^h  bills.  A  great  portion  of  it  is  prairie-land,  intersected 
with  numerous  swamps,  at  least  in  the  southern  districts 
which  have  been  explored.  The  shores  of  both  the  great 
lakes  are  poor  and  sandy ;  and  along  the  shore  of  Lake 
Michigan  there  are  sandy  eminences,  formed  near  the 
mouths  of  the  numerous  small  rivers  which  join  the  lake, 
by  the  action  of  their  current  against  the  swell  of  the  lake : 
the  adjacent  tracts  are  of  very  inferior  fertility. 

Bivert- — As  the  rivers  of  the  peninsula  descend  from  the 
table-land  to  the  great  lakes,  they  have  a  short  course.  On 
the  table-land  they  run  slowly,  but  on  the  declivity  their 
course  is  accelerated  and  interrupted  by  rapids.  The  most 
important  are  St.  Josenh's  river  and  Saginaw.  St  Joseph's 
river  iklls  mlo  I^ke  Michigan,  not  fax  from  its  southern  ex- 
tremity, after  a  winding  course  of  about  200  miles.  Though 
rather  rapid,  it  is  said  to  be  navigable  fbr  boats  through 
nearly  the  whole  of  its  winding  course.  The  Saginaw  river 
is  formed  bv  a  great  number  of  branches,  which  descend 
firom  the  table-land  lying  to  the  east,  soutl^  and  west  of  the 
depression  in  which  it  flows,  and  which  may  be  considered 
as  a  prolongation  of  Saginaw  Bay.  Some  of  these  branches 
flow  fifty  miles  before  they  unite.  After  their  union,  the 
river  takes  the  name  of  Saginaw,  and  is  navigable  for  boats 
to  Its  mouth,  a  distance  of  twenty-five  miles.  The  rivers 
St  Clair  and  Detroit  as  well  as  the  lakes  of  Michigan, 
Huron,  St  Clair,  and  Erie,  are  noticed  under  Canada  (p. 
808.  209). 

CUmal§f-T\>a  climate  of  tfaU  oountry  is  severe.  The 
winter  generally  begina  in  the  middle  of  November  and 
lasts  to  the  middle  ^  March.  The  ice  on  the  rivers  and 
borders  of  the  lake  i*  strong  enough  to  admit  travetliag  on 
sledges.  Though  situated  on  both  sides  of  45<*  N.  lat.,  its 
dimate  resembles  that  of  southern  Sweden  (57°  N.  lat). 
This  ciroumstance  is  mainly  to  be  attributed  to  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  surface,  and  also  to'  its  not  being  sheltered  by 
any  range  of  mountains  against  the  cold  northern  and 
north-western  winds  which  blow  over  the  immense  plains 
that  stretch  northward  to  the  shores  of  the  Polar  Sea.  The 
surrounding  lakes,  though  large,  are  still  too  small  to  mo- 
derate in  any  sensible  degree  the  coldness  of  these  winds. 
Lake  St.  Clair  is  froxen  over  every  year  fVom  December  to 
February.  The  summers  are  never  hot,  but  sulyect  to  con- 
siderable changes.  In  the  hottest  days  the  thermometer 
rises  to  70%  but  in  the  evening  and  morning  it  is  as  low  as  46^. 
The  cUmata  is  nthar  dry,  aod  the  quantity  of  snow  whioh 
ftlb  not  considerable. 

iVw&fcttOM.— Wheat,  maise,  and  potatoes  an  grown  to 
I  great  extent ;  oats  and  buckwheat  are  not  so  extensively 
mutivated.  Other  v^tables  thrive  very  well.  The  countrr 
along  the  Sbrait  of  Detroit  is  famous  fbr  its  orchards,  which 
ti^Fnv)!  Hitlan  hm  planted,  and  whitdi  am  extensiTe 


and  well  managed,  A  great  qnentity  of  eider  it  exported. 
Ttm  most  common  trees  are  ash,  beech,  cedar,  dierry-trees, 
elm,  hickory,  maple,  oak.  pine,  poplar,  aspen,  uid  walnut. 
Around  the  takes  of  the  table-land  and  near  the  mouth  of 
some  rivers  large  tracts  are  covered  with  the  wild  rice 
{Zizania  aquatica),  on  which  immense  flocks  of  water-fowl 
of  different  species  fbed.  Of  domestic  animals  cows  are 
most  numerous.  The  wild  animals  are  the  elk  or  moose- 
deer,  deer,  wolves,  foxes,  wild  cats,  otters,  martens,  racoons, 
opossums,  squirrels  of  diffierent  kinds,  and  musk-rats.  Bea- 
vers are  only  found  on  the  rivers  which  hll  into  Lake  Michi- 
gan. Fish  abound  in  the  lakes  and  rivtm,  but  not  in  Lake 
Michigan.   Wild  turkeys  and  pigeons  are  abundant 

InJUtbitanU. — ^There  are  fbw  settlements  of  the  whites 
north-west  of  a  line  drawn  fWim  the  mouth  of  8t  Joseph's 
river  to  tl»t  of  the  Si^nav.  The  whole  tract  lying 
north  of  it  is  chiefly  in  possession  of  the  ibonginal 
tribes  of  the  Ottawas  and  Mianris,  who,  with  some  Atto- 
walamts  and  Cliippewas,  have  in  some  places  villages  vrithin 
the  range  of  the  country  inhabited  by  the  descendants  of 
Europeans.  These  Indians  generally  cultivate  maize,  and 
some  of  them  wheat  and  v^etables;  they  also  raise  horses, 
cattle,  hogs,  and  poultry.  The  population  of  these  tribes 
may  amount  to  about  9000.  That  of  the  whites  was  esti- 
mated in  1810  at  4700,  in  1820  at  10,000,  and  in  1630  it 
amounted  to  31,870  souls,  and  according  to  an  enumeration 
presented  to  Congress  in  1834,  ft  amounted  to  upwards  of 
90,000  within  the  limits  of  the  proposed  state,  which  is  a 

Sreater  relative  increase  than  any  other  stale  or  territory  in 
le  Union  has  had  In  the  same  time.  There  are  a  fbw 
coloured  individuala 

Political  Divition  and  Tottnf .— The  country  settled  by 
the  whites  is  divided  into  35  counties.  The  only  place  of 
importance  is  Detroit,  built  not  fbr  from  the  efflux  of  the 
river  of  the  same  name  from  Lake  Bt  Clair.  It  is  the  seat 
of  government,  and  contains  above  3000  inhabitants,  mostly 
of  French  origin :  it  is  also  the  principal  deposit  for  the  cider, 
grain,  and  fbrs,  which  are  sent  fh>m  this  place  mostly  to 
Cleveland  in  Ohio,  and  to  Maldon  in  Upper  Canada.  It 
also  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  with  the  Indians. 
Mackinac,  or  Mackinaw,  on  the  island  of  Micbilimac- 
kinac  (about  nine  miles  in  circuit),  contains  about  100 
houses,  and  has  a  good  harbour.  It  is  the  great  place 
of  resort  for  the  Indians  both  far  the  sale  of  their  futs  and 
for  receiving  the  annuities  paid  them  by  the  United  States. 
There  is  daily  oommunication  by  steam-boats  between 
Detroit  and  Bu&bt  in  New  York,  a  distance  of  abore  300 
miles.  Many  of  the  oldest  inhabitants  are  of  Frendi  extrac- 
tion, but  the  largest  part  of  the  population  consists  of  emi- 
grants from  New  England. 

Hw/ory.— Early  in  the  seventeenth  ceriturr  the  French 
penetrated  into  tnis  country  from  Quebec.   In  1670  they 
founded  Detroit   In  1783  Michigan  was  included  in  the 
limits  of  the  United  States,  but  not  actually  given  up  by  the 
British  until  1796.   In  1805  it  was  formed  mto  a  territory. 
(Darby's  View  of  the  United  States ;  &e.) 
MICHIGAN.  Uke.  [Canada.] 
MlClPPA._rMAnDJB,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  300.1 
MICKLE,  WILLIAM.*  was  bom  fn  the  year  1 734,  at 
Langholm  in  Dumfriesshire,  where  his  fhther  was  a  Presby- 
terian minister.   At  the  age  of  sbcteen  he  was  sent  to  the 
counting-house  of  a  relation,  who  was  a  brewer,  and  re-  * 
mained  there  five  years.   He  afterwards  set  up  business  on 
his  own  account  but  fciled,  it  is  said,  because  he  devoted 
those  hours  to  his  poetical  studies,  which  should  have 
been  dedicated  to  business.   He  subsequently  became  cor- 
rector of  the  Clarendon  Press  in  Oxford,  and  though  several 
of  his  juvenile  poems  had  been  printed,  bis  name  remained 
unknown  to  the  public  till  the  publication  of  an  elegiac  od« 
called  *  Pollio,'  in  176S.    This  was  fbllowed  in  1767  by  a 
poem  in  imitation  of  Spenser,  called  *  Tha  Concubine,*  pub- 
lished with  many  corrections  and  additions  ten  years  ancr- 
wards  under  the  title  of  *  Sir  Martyn.'   He  abe  wrote,  be- 
sides several  other  poems,  a  *I<etter  to  Dr.  Harwood.'  against 
the  Arun  views;  an  attack  on  Deism,  called  *  Voltaire  in 
the  Shades and  a  tragedy  entitled  the  *  Siege  of  Marseilles.* 
which  was  refused  by  Garrick,  Harris,  and  Sheridan  in 
succession,  and  neve^  produced.    In  1775  came  out  his 
translatim  of  Camoens's  *Lusiad,'  which  had  occupied  him 
five  years.  Governor  Johnstone^  his  patron,  faanng  bmn 
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mwtitod  enaiaaiKier  of  the  Romney  man-of-war,  tooK  mm 
oat  to  LisboD,  where  be  wu  appointed  joint-agent  for  tbe 
prizM  that  might  be  takeo  m  an  expected  oruiw.  Hia 
traaalatten  procured  him  much  respect  among  the  Portu- 
gueee,  ud  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  royal  academy,, 
of  which  PiiBce  Don  John  of  BiaKanza  was  president.  A 
poem  called  '  Almada  Hill '  was  a  result  of  bu  residence  at 
U^n.  After  Miokle's  return  to  London  with  OoTemer 
Johostene,  be  wrote  several  pieces  both  itt  proae  and  verse, 
the  last  of  which  waa  *  Bakdate  BfiM,'  a  ballad.  He  died 
at  Wbeatly  in  Oxlndahu^  in  178B 

His  tranrifttiea  of  the  *  laiaiad'  baa  bem  Hverdr  cen- 
sured OK  accoimt  «f  the  libertiea  taken  with  the  original, 
andtfaeuBwariaikteddifriuenfiMof  tiutnnalatioB.  HicUe's 
poema  aa  a  whole  are  worth  little,  indeed  so  little,  that  we 
may  wonder  how  they  aoauired  tbe  small  celebrity  whieb 
tbey  have  attabted.  A  ballad  by  Miekle  entitled  *  Cumnor- 
Hall '  is  not  without  merit ;  it  nniisbad  the  idea  of  Sir  W. 
Scott's  '  Kenilwonh.*  and  is  printed  in  the  uitn>duetioH  to 
that  work  in  the  late  complete  edition  of  Scott's  novels. 

UICO,  or  Fair  Monkey,  one  of  the  common  names  for 
that  species  of  Ouutiti  {Hapale  of  Illiger)  known  to  xoolo- 
eista  aa  Uie  Jaeefaa  argsntaius,  Geoff.,  Simia  aivwtata. 
Linn.  It  ia  a  very  pret^  little  qteciea,  perliaps  the  pret- 
tiest of  the  genua.  [Jacchds.]  The  bead  is  small  and 
round,  tbe  we  and  Imnda  of  a  deep  flasb-eolonr ;  indeed 
&0  Am  viA  ean  are  so  hvely  a  vermillion,  that  the 
animal,  vbim  in  fiiU  baaltb.  looks  almoet  as  if  it  had  hem 
I»inted  with  Uiat  eolour.  lie  body  is  covered  with  long 
silwy-vhite  bair,  and  tbe  tail  is  of  a  shining  dark  4^st- 
But,  somotimee  almost  black. 

MICROCE'BUS,  M.  Geoffrey's  name  fi»r  a  form  among 
tho  LemuridtB ;  Lemur  (Galago)  Gumemri*.  LoeaHtjf, — 
The  river  Amaion ;  Para. 

MICRODA'CTYLUS.  [(^ARiufA.] 

MICROGLOfiSUS.  [Psittacidje.] 

MICkOMSTER^  the  term  generally  applied  to  contriv- 
ances for  measuring  small  spaces  oranglea  with  great  accu- 
racy fx  coaveoiaoce. 

The  word  u  not  applied  to  some  artifices  for  subdividing 
tbe  graduatMOS  of  aa  astronomical  instrument  (for  these 
see  VsRNii^  nor  when  amagnifled  portion  of  a  subsidiary 
arc  is  naad,  vhioh  nuy  h*  best  oonsioercd  under  ^  bead 
of  Skctok,  Zbnith  Ssctor.  thencrb  diey  come  properly 
nndw  the  deinttion.  We  sbsU  follow  the  usual  meaning 
of  thtt  term. 

1.  itft'eroifwfer.— When  the  rays  ftom  any  bright 
objaet  flUl  upon  a  convex  lens,  an  inverted  image  of  tbe 
object  ie  formed,  wUeb  may  be  viewed  by  the  eye-piece  as 
if  it  wese  a  material  body.  If  a  fine  wire  or  spider's  web  be 
stretched  across  tbe  telescope  tube  at  the  place  where  the 
image  ia  formed,  this  too  wiU  be  seen  distinctly  through 
tbe  eye-piece.  Instead  of  fixing  tbe  wire  to  tbe  telescope 
tube,  it  ia  atretobed  aereas  a  sliding-piece.  whidi  is  moved 
by  a  screw  perpendieulorly  to  tha  lengUi  of  the  telescope, 
and  can  thus  be  made  to  raeasiirethe  image  in  terms  of  the 
revolutions  and  parts  of  the  screw.  The  head  of  the  screw 
ia  divided*  and  there  is  an  index  by  which  the  parts  are  read 
1^.  A  Uttla  tongue  passing  ovw  the  Botches  of  a  plate 
notes  tbe  whole  number  of  revolutionB. 

An  Bnglisb  gentleman  named  Gaseoigne  seems  flrtf  to 
have  applied  this  principle  to  practice,  but  he  nnfortnnately 
lost  bis  life  in  the  greet  civil  war ;  and  dwug^  his  telescope 
fell  into  Townl^'s  bands,  end  was  used  by  him,  tbe  con- 
atmction  does  not  seem  to  have  been  generally  known 
until  it  was  re-invented  by  Auzout  Diffbrent  traprove- 
ments  wera  gndually  made  nearly  up  to  the  present  time. 
The  pl^  eanyiDg  the  wire  is  drawn  by  the  screw,  and  held 
ba^  by  springs  which  prevent  any  lost  time.  A  mierotne- 
ter  of  this  kind  is  now  generally  applied  to  circles,,  transits, 
and  theodolets,  in  addition  to  tbe  fixed  wires,  which  of 
course  are  ^waya  neoessary.  There  are  two  verifications : 
ftnt,  the  aseettaming  the  value  ot  a  revolatioD  of  ^e  screw  • 
and  seetmdiy,  determining  tbe  reading  of  tbe  screw-head 
when  the  moveable  wire  coineidM  with  tbe  fixed  wire.  In 
a  drele  or  theodolet  tbe  micrometer  wire  is  placed  upon  a 
sharp  distant  object,  and  the  dinded  limb  read  off.  The 
screw  ia  turned  through  several  revolutions,  and  the  object 
ia  again  bisected  by  moving  the  whole  instrument  by  its 
tangent  screw,  and  the  divided  limb  read  off  a  second 
tinte.  We  have  then  ttie  same  anglo  measured  in  revo- 
IntKas  <^  the  screw  and  in  tbe  divisions  of  the  instni- 
vmOf  and  by  ■  simple  propoi^n  have  tiie  value  of  a  reve- 


lation and  of  a  part.  With  a  transit,  the  passage  of  Fohurit 
over  the  micrometer  wire  is  observed  after  successive  re- 
volutions of  the  screw.  Ibe  angular  motion  of  Polaris  foi 
tbe  intervals  is  computed  from_  the  polar  distance,  and  thus 
the  value  in  arc  obtained  for  a  revolution  of  the  screw.  To 
determine  the  xero  position  of  the  micrometer  wire,  tbe 
moveable  wire  is  brought  to  touch  the  fixed  wire,  first  on  one 
side,  and  then  on  tne  other,  and  the  screw-head  read  off 
each  tima  The  mean  of  the  two  readings  will  be  tbatwhen 
the  two  wires  ar»«aecly  superimposed. 

!Ilw  potiHim  wirt  mienrnttar  Ms  lately  oome  very  much 
into  use  for  observatiimB  of  douUe  stars,  and  is  the  wire 
micrometer  propw  for  equatoriala.  In  this  construction 
there  are  two  wtretf  parallel  to  eaA  ether,  each  moveable  by 
its  own  screw:  the  whole  apparatus  can  also  be  turned 
round  in  the  plane  of  tbe  wires,  so  as  to  place  tbe  wires 
in  any  direction,  the  angle  round  wbicb  it  is  turned  being 
read  off  by  two  verniers  upon  a  small  circle  called  tbe  po- 
sition circle.  In  measuring  a  double  star  the  wires  are 
brought  near  each  other,  and  tbe  apparatus  turned  round 
until  the  two  stors  are  either  threaded  on  one  of  the  wires, 
or,  being  placed  between  them,  are  judged  to  lie  in  the 
same  direction.  The  division  of  the  micrometer  circle  is 
then  read  off,  and  tbe  observation  in  position  is  made.  Now, 
by  tbe  divided  circle  of  the  micrometer  turn  the  apparatus 
round  90*,  and  the  wires  will  be  at  right  enj^les  to  the  line 
Joininff  tbe  two  stars.  By  moving  the  equatorial,  ptece  one 
wire  A  on  one  of  tbe  stars,  and  place  the  other  wire  B 
by  its  scraw,  on  the  seoeod  star.  Read  off  the  screw-bead 
of  B;  and  then  place  A  on  the  second  star  by  moving  the 
equatorial,  and  B  on  tbe  first  by  moving  its  screw,  and  mad 
off  the  revolutions  and  parts  of  B.  Tbe  difference  of  tbe 
two  readings  of  B  will  give,  in  revolutions  and  parts  of  the 
screw,  twice  the  angle  ttetween  the  two  dtars.  The  pro- 
cess may  be  repeated,  keeping  B  fixed  and 'moving  A. 
Before  or  after  a  series  of  (raservations  the  zero  or  index 
error  of  the  position  circle  should  be  ascertained.  Place 
tbe  instrument  nearly  in  the  meridian,  and  make  a  star 
run  along  one  of  tbe  wires  from  end  to  end.  Read  and  note 
tbe  position  circle,  which  should  mark  90"*  and  270^  and 
the  oiArence  ftom  this  is  the  correction  to  be  applied  to  all 
the  angles  of  position  observed  during  the  evening.  The 
value  of  a  remution  of  tbe  screw  may  be  determued  by 
separating  the  two  wires  a  ^en  number  Vt  re%-olutions, 
and  <^Merving  a  series  ol  transits  of  known  stars  over  them. 
As  laifie  equatorials  are  always  carried  by  a  clock  move-, 
ment,  we  should  recommend  fixing  ih&potition  imarometer 
upon  a  »lipping~jn»te,  by  which  a  small  motion  up  or  down 
or  to  tbe  right  or  left  can  be  given  to  the  wires  without 
meddling  with  the  clock  or  the  equatorial.   With  this  ap- 

?iratus  the  measurement  of  double  stars  is  perfectly  easy, 
he  wire  micrometer  requires  illumination  for  seeing  the 
wires,  and  the  li^ht  thus  admitted  often  obliterates  faint 
and  ill-defined  ob|ects.  For  a  description  of  the  position 
micrometer  and  its  applioBtion  to  we  measurement  of 
double  stars,  see  De  Morgan's  Campamon  to  Mapt  qfthe 
Stan,  Appendix. 

Tbe  mwrometer  mienscope,  tta.  reading  off  the  divisions 
of  graduated  circles,  depends  upon  the  same  principle  as 
the  wire  micrometer.  An  enlarged  image  of  the  divisions 
of  tbe  limb  of  the  circle  is  formed,  and  this  image  is  measured 
tbe  revolutions  and  parts  of  a  screw.  [CiRcts.] 
2.  The  divided  object'gl(u$  micrometer  and  heliomeier. 
If  an  object-glass  be  cut  across  so  as  to  form  two  semioircles, 
and  the  semilenses  be  separated  by  sliding  one  beyond  the 
other,  each  portion  will  form  its  proper  image,  and  these 
will  retreat  from  each  other  as  the  semilenses  are  moved. 
The  semilenses  are  mounted  on  slides,  and  the  quantity  of 
separation  read  off  upon  a  scale.  In  Bessel's  heliometer, 
tbe  most  magnificent  and  most  perfoct  instrument  of  this 
dassi  the  focal  length  of  the  object-glass  is  eight  French 
feet,  and  the  aperture  nearly  six  Frenut  inches.  Adescrm- 
tion  and  plate  wiH  be  found  in  the  Aatrtmtmiiche  iVo- 
olncAfm*  no.  189.  The  oiUy  objection  which  can  be  made 
to  tlUs  spenes  of  micrometer,  heudes  the  extreme  difBoulty 
of  constructing  it,  ia,  that  stars  are  not  seen  so  round  and 
well  defined  as  in  an  entire  object-glass.  Bessers  measures 
of  double  stars  are  however,  so  for  as  we  can  judge,  the  most 
accurate  that  have  yet  been  made.  Suppose  a  double  star 
is  to  be  measured  with  the  heliometer :  the  whole  of  the 
object  end  is  turned  round,  until  four  stars  appear  in  a  right 
line,  and  the  semilenses  are  separated  until  the  stars  appear 
.to  be  exactty  at  the  same  di^i1^e^9*V25PM^  K?* 
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the  icale  i»  read  off.  The  semilenses  are  then  shifted  in  a 
eoatrary  direction,  sliding  tbe  two  images  over  each  other, 
until  they  again  appear  to  be  at  equal  distances,  and  tbe 
scale  is  again  read  off.  The  separation  of  the  scale  is  four 
times  the  angular  distance  between  the  stars.  There  is  a 
position  circle,  on  which  the  direction  of  the  stars  is  read 
oft  In  measuring  the  diameters  of  the  sun,  planets,  &c,  the 
two  images  are  made  to  touch  on  opposite  sides ;  and  in  ob- 
servations of  Halley's  comet  it  was  made  to  coincide  with 
the  Deigbbouring  stars.  Hie  divided  object-glass  microme- 
ter is  on  the  same  principle  as  the  heliometer ;  a  cap  con- 
taining the  divided  lenses  is  placed  over  the  object-glasa  of 
the  telescope.  A  similar  micrometer  may  be  obtained  by 
dividing  one  of  the  lenses  of  an  eye-piece ;  and  it  aeems 
probable  that,  with  large  telescopes,  this  micrometer  may 
be  of  considerable  use  in  measuring  small  angles.  There 
is  a  good  deal  of  colour  in  the  imu|et(,  but  not  at  tbe  point 
of  contact.  HicrometerB  of  this  cuui  requlra  no  illnmioa- 
tion. 

3.  Reticule*  and  circular  micrometir.  The  micrometers 
hitherto  described  are  applied  to  tbe  accurate  measures  of 
small  angles;  the  present  class,  though  very  useful  in  cer- 
tain eases,  are  ctf  much  lower  pretensions.  The  reticule, 
or  diai^ragm,  aa  it  is  smnetimes  called,  is  any  Axed  ar- 
rangement of  wires  or  bars  which  can  be  ^plied  to  a 
telescope  for  the  purpose  of  measurement  Tbey  are  chiefly 
used  when  an  oljeat  will  not  admit  of  illumination,  or  where 
the  astronomer  has  no  accurately  divided  instrument  at  his 
dispoaal,  or,  as  in  the  case  La  Caille  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  when  the  object  is  to  fix  approximately  a  greater 
number  of  stars  than  could  be  done  in  tbe  same  time  with 
ordinary  instruments.  Suppose  a  cross  like  an  X  or  V  to  be 
cut  out  of  brass-plate  and  inserted  in  the  principal  focus 
of  a  telescope  with  the  axis  of  the  letter  in  a  meridian.  A 
star  in  passing  through  tbe  field  is  occulted  at  its  passage 
behind  each  of  tbe  bars,  and  the  time  noted.  The  interval 
will  show,  by  an  easy  calculation,  how  hr  it  paaees  ftom  the 
vertex;  and  the  mean  of  the  times,  tine  moment  when  it 
passes  the  axis  of  the  diaphragm.  If  tbe  true  position  of 
any  one  star  so  passing  is  known  fhna  any  othor  source,  all 
the  other  stars  can  be  thus  determined  differentially  with 
respect  to  it.  The  method  is  not  very  accurate,  but  may 
often  be  applied  advantageously  and  with  very  small  instru- 
mental means.  If  a  fine  wire  be  drawn  perpendicular  to 
tbe  axis,  and  a  bright  star,  observed  with  ilium ination,  made 
to  run  oliHig  the  wire,  the  axis  of  the  diaphragm  can  be 
set  in  a  meridian,  and  that  is  the  only  verification  neces- 
SdTy.  The  computaUon  in  declination  wilt  be  least  if  the 
angle  between  tbe  ban  is  such  that  tbe  base  of  the  triangle 
is  equal  to  its  altitude.  This  reticule  is  very  convenient  for 
mappin^^  if  placed  in  tbe  meridian,  or  for  cemetery  ob- 
servation, if  the  telescope  is  mounted  as  an  equatorial, 
however  rudely. 

Tbe  circular  micrometer  was  introduced,  we  believe,  by 
Olbeia*  and  perf^ted  by  Frauenbolitf  {Atlron.  jfaehricht^ 
iv.  22),  and  is  much  less  known  and  used  in  this  country 
than  it  deserves.  A  metal  ring  is  set  in  the  centre  of  a 
perforated  glass-plate,  and  the  outer  and  inner  edge  of  the 
ring  is  turned  true.  The  plate  is  fixed  in  the  foous  of 
a  telescope,  and  the  appearance  is  that  of  a  ring  suspended 
in  tbe  heavens.  The  telescope  is  pointed,  and  the  observer 
notes  the  time  when  a  star  disappears  at  the  outer  ring, 
re-appears  on  the  inner  ring,  disappears  again,  and  Anally 
re-appears.  If  two  stars  be  thus  observed,  it  is  clear  that 
when  a  mean  is  taken  of  the  disappearoDces  and  re-ap- 
pearances of  each,  that  the  difference  between  the  two 
means  will  be  the  diffsrenoe  of  rij^ht  asoensioa  between 
the  two  stars,  aokd  therefore  that  if  one  be  known,  tbe 
other  is  determined.  Again,  if  the  diameter  of  the  ring 
has  beesi  determined,  and  the  dedination  of  the  stars  nearly 
known,  the  time  of  describing  the  cbwd  of  the  ring  will 
give^  by  an  easy  computation,  the  distance  of  the  chord 
from  the  centre,  and  that  the  more  accurately  the  smaller  the 
chord  described.  The  sum  or  d  ifference  of  these  two  distances 
is  the  difference  of  the  stars  in  declination.  The  computa- 
tion of  the  second  star  with  its  approximate  declination  may 
be  repeated  if  the  stars  are  near  the  pole.  It  will  be  seen 
that  nothing  is  required  for  the  circular  micrometer,  but  the 

EDwer  of  fixing  toe  telescope  for  a  few  minutes  until  a 
nown  star  passes  the  field,  and  that  no,  illumination  is 
required.  It  is  especially  the  apparatus  fix  determining  the 
place  of  a  faint  comet  or  pUnet,  and  in  the  hands  of 
Olben,  Harding,  and  many  other  German  astrouomera,  has 


been  of  infinite  use  in  cometary  astronomy  and  in  the  dis 
covery  and  observation  of  the  small  planets.  When  the 
comet  has  a  lai^  motion,  or  when  the  position  of  the  star 
is  so  low  as  to  require  attention  to  the  difference  of  refrac- 
tion, the  computation  is  a  little  more  complicated,  but  ge- 
nerally scarcely  any  computation  is  required,  and  the  results, 
in  right  ascension  at  least,  are  good.  The  observations  at 
the  inner  edge  of  the  ring  are  to  be  preferred.  'When 
however  the  olgect  will  bear  illumination  and  the  astro- 
nom»  possesses  a  telescope  so  mounted  that  he  can  apply 
a  wire  micrometer  to  it,  the  results  from  this  are  incom- 
parably mo^  accurate,  and  the  reticule  above  mentioned  it 
certainly  better  for  determining  declination.  Frauenhofear 
afterwards  {Aslronom.  Nach.,  iv.  43)  proposed  another  ring 
and  reticule  micrometer.  He  cut  a  series  of  rings  or  lines 
upon  a  piece  of  plane  glass  which  he  placed  in  the  principal 
fi>cus  of  tbe  object-glass,  and  then  by  a  side  lamp  illumi- 
nated the  rings,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  field  dark.  It 's 
evident  that  for  certain  observations  this  micrometer  would 
have  great  advantages. 

There  are  many  other  micrometers,  but  they  are  not  in 
such  general  use  as  to  demand  any  notice  here.  The  reader 
will  find  them  very  fully  and  elaborately  described  in 
Pearaon*B  A^rouomu,  vol.  ii.,  p.  126  to  272  indusiye. 

MICROPCyGON.  M.  Temminck's  name  for  a  genus  of 
Scananrial  Birds  which  has  tbe  general  atmctnre  mSucco. 
The  gape  however  is  smooth,  ine  three  first  quiUs  only 
are  graduated.  Mr.  Swainaon  arranges  it  under  tbe  *Bue- 
eoina*  or  *  Barbute*  a  subfamily  of  his  Pidda. 

MICRO'PTBRUS,  a  name  aasigned  by  MM.  Quoy  and 
Gaimard  to  a  genus  ot  AnatidtB,  remarkable  fbr  the  ahortr 
ness  of  their  wings. 

Two  species  are  recorded,  viz.  Micropterut  brachyptertu 
(Quoy  and  Gaim.,  Oidemia  Patachonica,  King,  Anas  bra- 
chypterti,  Lath«  Racehorse  of  Cook  and  Byron,  and  Steamer- 
duck  of  King),  and  Micropterus  Patachomeut,  King,  which 
is  smaller  in  the  body  thim  the  first,  and  is  able  to  fly. 

Dem:nption  qf  the  Jtr^-named  Specie*. — Above  lead- 
oolonr,  inclining  to  grey;  abdomen  wbitiah;  the  beauty- 
spot  on  the  wings  white,  at  the  bend  a  blunt  apur ;  bill 
yellow,  the  nail  black ;  1^  fuscous  yellow.  Length  from 
tip  of  tbe  bill  to  end  of  toil,  40  inchea ;  of  bill,  3 ;  of  wing, 
ftvm  carpal  joint  to  apex  of  second  quilt  feather,  11  ;  of 
tail,  5;  of  tarsi,  2|.  (King.) 

Habits,  Food,  ^.—Captain  Phillip  Parker  King,  R.N., 
who  has  described  both  species,  one  in  the  ZooL  Journal, 
and  the  second  in  the  2oo/.  Proceeding,  first  fell  in  with 
the  larger  species  at  Eagle  Bay,  beyond  Cape  San  Isidro 
(Point  Shut-up  of  Byron),  in  the  Stntit  of  Magalhaens. 
'  Here,' writes  Captain  King,  *we  saw,  for  the  &it  tirae, 
that  most  remarkable  bim  the  Steamer-dud.  Before 
steam-boats  were  in  general  use,  this  bird  waa  denominated, 
from  its  swiftness  in  skimming  ovtar  the  sorfiice  of  the 
water,  the  'racehorse,*  a  name  which  occurs  fl^uently  in 
Cook's,  Byton's,  and  other  voyages.  It  is  a  gigantic  duck, 
the  la^Bt  I  have  met  with.  It  has  the  lobated  hind  toe, 
legs  placed  far  backwards,  and  other  characteristics  of  the 
oceanic  dueks.  The  principal  peculiarity  of  Uiis  bird  is  the 
stMHtness  and  remarkably  amall  sixe  of  the  wings;  which, 
not  having  sufilcient  power  to  raise  the  body,  serve  only  to 
propel  it  along,  rather  than  through  the  water,  and  arc 
used  like  tbe  paddles  of  a  steam-vessel.  Aid^  by  these 
and  its  strong  broad-webbed  feet,  it  moves  with  astonishing 
velociQr.  It  would  not  be  an  exaggeration  to  state  iis 
speed  at  from  twelve  to  fifteen  miles  an  hour.  The  pecu- 
liar form  of  the  win^  and  the  short  rigid  feathers  which 
cover  it,  together  with  the  power  this  bird  possesses  of 
remaining  a  considerable  time  under  water,  constitute  it  a 
striking  fink  between  the  genera  Ana*  Boi  As^enodytee, 
It  has  been  noticed  by  many  former  navigaton.  The  latest 
we  found  measured  forty  inches  fivm  the  extremity  of  the 
bill  to  that  of  tbe  tail,  and  weighed  thirteen  pounds ;  but 
Captain  C^k  mentions,  in  his  second  voyage,  that  the 
weight  of  one  was  twenty-nine  pounds.  It  is  very  difficult 
to  kill  them,  on  account  of  tbeir  wariness  and  thick  coat  of 
feathers,  which  is  impenetrable  by  anything  smaller  than 
swan-shot.  The  flavour  of  their  flesh  is  so  strong  and 
fishy,  that  at  first  we  killed  them  solely  for  specimens. 
Five  or  six  months  however  on  salt  provisions  taught  many 
to  think  such  food  palatable,  and  the  seamen  never  lost  ati 
opportuni^  of  eating  them.  I  have  prefored  these  ducks 
to  salt  beef,  but  more  as  m  preventive  against  scurvy  than 
fhim  liking  their  taste.   I  am  av^nb^  Jiltuliue  names. 

Digitized  by^  -/^r-snno- 
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putiealarly  in  natural  bistoty,  without  very  good  reason ; 
out  io  this  case  I  do  think  the  name  of  "  steamer  "  much 
nora  appropriate  and  descriptive  of  the  swift  paddling 
motioD  of  these  birda  than  that  of  "  race-horse."  1  believe, 
loo,  the  name  of  "  steamer"  ia  now  generally  given  to  it  bv 
tlu»e  irho  have  visited  these  t^ions.' 

The  same  author  informs  us  that  Peclen  vitretu,  whose 
■hell  IS  found  attached  to  the  leaves  of  Fucut  giganteui, 
togBtber  with  other  MoUtuca,  is  the  food  of  the  steamer- 
diKfcs  M.  braekypterus  and  M.  PakuAonicus. 

(Aomtfuw  t^ihe  Surtfej/mg  Vof/oges  of  H*M.  8.  Adrnt- 


BaM-botM^w  StaaBMrdock  (Hieraplenu  hrMhjp>»iii»). 

Miercptenu  «omes  very  near  to  Mieroptmi,  Oraven- 
hont's  name  for  a  eenus  of  coleopterous  insects,  and  to 
MiettpUre  of  Hac^pede,  who  uses  tne  term  to  des^nate  a 
genus  of  Aoanthopteryrious  fishes. 

Hl'CROPUS.  Mr.  Swainson*8  name  for  the  flnt  nrnu 
of  his  BracbypodinsB,  the  flxst  subfiunily  of  the  Mer^da, 
aoeording  to  hia  amngMnent  b&ulixuk.] 

Example,  MHeropuM  cAaleoeefMalug  ;  Ixot  ehaicoeephaluf, 
Temm. 

DeieHption- — ^Afofe.— The  whole  head  covered  with  a 
sort  of  hood  of  metallic  black  with  violet  reflections ;  the 
neck,  the  shoulders,  the  back,  and  wings  dull  gray  or  lead 
colour ;  breast  deep  vray, which  becomes  brighter  on  the  other 
lower  parts  of  the  WMy ;  wings  black,  but  the  secondaries 
pay,  bordored  with  whitish  on  the  exterior  barbs ;  tail 
my,  with  a  tntuverse  black  band,  and  terminated  with  a 
Dnad  white  bwder.  Length  six  inches  four  lines.  Rmaie  : 
less  lively  in  colour. 

Locality,  Java,  where  Van  Hasselt  found  it  in  the  wild 
nd  woody  district  of  Bantam. 


HICROSOOPE,  the  name  of  an  instrument  for  enabling 

the  eye  to  see  distinctly  objects  which  are  placed  at  a  very 
short  distance  from  it,  or  to  see  magnified  images  of  small 
objects,  and  therefore  to  see  smaller  objects  than  would 
ouerwise  be  visible.  The  name  is  derived  Arom  the  two 
Greek  words,  expressing  this  property,  fUKp6s,  smalt,  and 
axoirtv,  to  see. 

So  little  u  known  of  the  early  history  of  the  microscope, 
and  so  certain  is  it  that  the  magnifying  power  of  lenses 
must  have  been  discovered  as  soon  as  lenses  were  made, 
that  there  is  no  reason  for  hazarding  any  doubtfiil  specula- 
tions on  the  question  of  discovery.  We  shall  proceed  there- 
fore at  once  to  describe  the  simplest  forms  of  mioroHoopes, 
to  explain  tiieir  later  and  more  important  improvements,  and 
finally  to  exhibit  the  instrument  in  its  present  perfect  state. 

In  doing  this  we  shall  assume  that  the  reader  is  &miliar 
with  the  information  contained  in  the  articles  Light, 
LsKS,  AcBAouATic,  Abeakatioh,  and  the  other  subdivi- 
sions of  the  science  of  Optics  which  are  treated  of  in  this  work. 

TheXise  of  the  term  magnifying  has  led  many  into  a  mis- 
conception of  the  nature  of  tne  effect  produced  by  convex 
lenses.  It  is  not  always  understood  that  the  so-called  mag- 
nifying power  of  a  lens  applied  to  the  eye,  as  in  a  micro- 
scope, is  derived  from  its  enabling  the  eye  to  approach  more 
nearly  to  its  object  than  would  otherwise  be  compatible  with 
distinct  vision.  The  common  occurrence  of  walking  across 
the  street  to  read  a  bill  is  in  foot  magnifying  the  bill  by 
approach ;  and  the  observer,  at  every  step  he  takes,  makes 
a  cnange  in  the  optical  arrangement  of  his  eye,  to  adapt  it 
to  the  fessening  distance  between  himself  and  the  otgect  of 
bis  inquiry.  This  power  of  spontaneous  adjustment  is  so 
tincons(»ousIy  exerted,  that  unless  the  attention  be  called 
to  it  by  cireimistaneeB,  we  are  totally  tuiairaie  itf  its  exer- 
cise. 

In  the  case  just  mentioned  the  bill  would  be  read  with 
eyes  in  a  very  different  state  of  adjustment  from  that  in 
which  it  was  discovered  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street, 
but  no  conviction  of  this  fact  would  be  impressed  upon  the 
mind.  If  however  the  supposed  individual  should  perceive 
on  some  ^)art  of  the  paper  a  small  speck,  which  he  suspects 
to  be  a  minute  insect,  and  if  be  should  attempt  a  very  close 
approach  of  his  eye  for  the  purpose  of  veriiying  his  suspi- 
cion, he  would  presently  find  that  the  power  of  natural  adjust* 
ment  has  a  limit ;  for  when  his  eye  has  etrired  within  about 
ten  inches,  he  will  discover  that  a  further  approach  produces 
only  confusion.  But  if,  as  he  continues  to  approach,  he 
were  to  place  before  his  eye  a  series  of  properly  arranged 
convex  lenses  he  would  see  the  object  gradually  and  dis- 
tinctly increase  in  apparent  size  by  the  mere  continuance  of 
the  operation  of  approaching.  Yet  the  glasses  applied  to 
the  eye  during  the  approach  from  ten  inches  to  one  inch, 
would  have  done  nothing  more  than  had  been  previously 
done  by  the  eye  itself  during  the  api>roach  from  fifty  feet  to 
one  foot.  In  both  cases  the  magnifying  is  effected  really 
by  the  approach,  the  lenses  merely  rendering  the  latter  pe- 
riods of  the  approach  compatible  with  distinct  vision. 

A  very  striking  proof  of  this  statement  may  be  obtained 
by  the  following  simple  and  instruotiTe  experiment  Take 
any  minute  object,  a  very  small  insect  for  instance,  held  on 
a  pin  or  gummed  to  a  slip  of  glass ;  then  present  it  to  a 
strong  light,  and  look  at  it  through  the  finest  needle-bole  ia  a 
blackened  card  placed  about  an  inch  before  it  The  insect 
will  appear  quite  distinct,  and  about  ten  times  larger  than 
its  usual  size.  Then  suddenly  withdraw  the  card  vrithout 
disturbing  the  object,  which  will  instantiv  become  indistinct 
and  nearly  invisible.  The  reason  is,  that  the  naked  eye 
cannot  see  at  so  small  a  distance  as  one  inch.  But  the  card 
with  the  hole  having  enabled  the  eye  to  approach  within  an 
inch,  and  to  see  distinctly  at  that  distance,  is  thus  proved 
to  be  as  decidedly  a  magnifying  instrument  as  any  lens  or 
combination  of  lenses. 

This  description  of  magnifying  power  does  not  api^r  to 
such  instruments  as  the  solar  or  gas  microscope,  by  whioh 
we  look  not  at  the  object  itself  but  at  its  shadow  or  picture 
on  the  wall ;  and  the  description  will  require  some  modifi- 
cation in  treating  of  the  com^und  microscope,  where,  as  in 
the  telescope,  an  image  or  picture  is  framed  by  one  lens, 
that  image  or  picture  being  viewed  as  an  original  olgect  by 
another  lens. 

It  is  nevertheless  so  important  to  obtain  a  clear  notion 
of  the  real  nature  of  the  effect  produced  by  a  lens  ap- 
plied to  the  eye,  that  we  will  adduce  the  instance  of  spectacles 
to  render  the  point  more  '"""'^WSiti^^P^i^ 
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bam  ■oppoMdloorottthBttrwtfcrthe  purpoM  of  rwAing 
ft  faai  hu  aged,  the  limit  to  the  power  of  a^Jiutment 
woidd  htTB  been  diuovered  at  a  greater  dutono^  and  witb- 
<mt  80  severe  a  teat  as  the  supposed  insect.  The  eyes  of  the 
very  aged  generally  lose  the  power  of  adjustment  at  a  dis- 
tance of  thirty  at  forty  inches  instead  of  ten,  and  the  speo- 
taclea  worn  in  consequence  are  as  much  magnifying  glaaees 
to  them  ai  die  lenses  employed  by  younger  eyet  to  examine 
the  most  minute  objects.  Spectacles  are  magniiying  glasses 
to  Uie  aged  because  they  enable  sneh  persons  to  see  as 
elosely  to  their  objects  as  the  young,  and  therefore  to  see 
the  objects  l^:er  than  they  could  tbemaelTes  otherwise  see 
them,  nut  not  larger  than  tfaey  an  seen  by  the  nnasaisbed 
younger  eye.  . 

In  saying  that  an  object  appears  larger  at  one  tnoe,  or  to 
one  person,  than  another,  it  »  necessary  to  guard  against 
niaeoluMnition.  By  the  apparent  size  of  an  object  we  mean 
the  angle  it  subtends  at  the  eye*  or  the  angle  formed  fa^ 
two  linea  drawn  from  the  eentrs  of  the  eye  to  the  extiem- 
tinoftheobgeet  In j^gwrv  1,  tb«  lines  AB  and  BS  drftwn 

C  A 


Arom  the  arrow  to  the  eye  form  the  angle  ABB.  which, 
when  the  angle  is  unall,  la  nearly  twice  as  great  as  the  anele 
G  E  D  ftwmedby  lines  drawn  flrom  a  similar  arrow  at  twice  the 
distance.  The  arrow  AB  will  therefore  appear  nearly  twice 
as  long  as  C  being  seen  under  twice  the  anrie,  and  in  the 
same  proportion  for  any  greater  or  lesser  dimrenee  in  dis- 
tance. The  angle  in  quesnon  is  called  the  angle  of  vision,  or 
the  Tisaal  angle. 

The  angle  of  vision  must  however  not  be  confounded 
with  the  aiwle  of  the  pencil  of  light  by  whi<^  an  object  is 
Men,  and  which  is  explained  in  ./{gwv  2.  Here  we  have 


oach  point  may,  after  lehaction  by  the  lens,  proesed  m  par 
rallal  lines  to  the  eye,  or  as  nearly  so  as  is  requisite  tor  d»- 
tinet  vision.  Inj^.  3,  AB  is  a  doable  ooOTU  Imib,  neat 


drawn  two  arrows  placed  in  relation  to  the  eye  as  before, 
and  from  the  centre  of  eadi  have  drawn  lines  exhibiting 
the  quantity  of  li^t  whidi  each  point  will  send  into  the 
eye  at  the  reweetive  diitanees. 

Now  if  B  r  lepiMeat  the  diailbeter  of  the  pnwl,  the  an- 
1^  B  A  F  shewB  the  aise  of  the  cone  or  peneil  of  l^ht  which 
Wters  the  «re  from  the  point  A,  and  m  lilcs  manner  the 
angle  G  B  F  is  that  of  tne  pencil  emaoatinfl;  from  B,  and 
entering  the  eye.  Then,  since  E  A  F  is  double  E  B  F,  it  is 
evident  that  A  is  seen  by  four  times  the  quantity  of  light 
which  eould  he  received  from  an  equally  illuminated  point 
at  B  i  BO  that  the  nearer  body  would  appear  brighter  if  it 
did  not  appeu  larger;  but  as  its  apparent  area  is  increased 
four  times,  as  welFas  its  light,  no  diSSsninoe  in  this  respect 
is  discovered.  But  if  we  eould  find  means  to  send  into  the 
eye  a  laqer  pencil  of  light,  at  for  instance  that  shown  1^ 
the  lines  OAH,  without  iocresaing  the  apparent  site  in 
the  same  proportion  it  is  evident  that  we  uonld  obtain  a 
beneitt  tom^  distiact  fton  that  of  inoreaaed  magnitude, 
and  one  whmi  is  in  some  oases  of  evaa  more  importance 
than  sise  in  detelopiiiK  the  struotun  <tf  what  we  wirii  to 
examine.  This,  it  will  be  hereafter  shown*  is  sometimes 
done ;  for  the  present;  m  wish  merely  to  exidain  dearly 
the  ^tinction  between  apparent  magnitude,  or  the  angle 
under  which  the  object  is  seen,  and  apparent  brightness,  or 
the  angle  of  the  pencil  of  light  by  whwh  each  of  its  points 
is  seen,  and  with  these  explanations  we  shall  continue  to 
employ  the  common  expressions  magnifying  glass  and  mag- 
ui^ing  poweK. 

The  masnifyiDg  power  of  a  single  lens  depends  upon  its 
foc^  ieogui,  the  object  beinx  in  foot  placea  nearly  in  its 
fciae^  foeoik  or  so  that  the  li^  which  divec^  from 


which  is  a  small  arrow  to  represent  the  object  under  ex- 
amination, and  the  cones  drawn  from  its  extremities  are 
portions  of  the  rays  of  light  diverging  from  those  points  and 
foiling  upon  the  lens.  These  rays,  if  suffered  to  fall  at  once 
upon  the  pupil,  would  be  too  divergent  to  permit  their  being 
brought  to  a  focus  upon  the  retina  by  the  optical  arrange- 
ments of  the  eye.  But  being  first  passed  through  the  lens, 
they  axe  bent  into  neariv  parallel  mm,  ot  into  hnes  diverg- 
ing frnn  some  points  within  the  limiti  of  distinct  vision,  as 
from  C  and  IX  Thmi  altered,  tike  eye  receives  them  pre- 
cisely as  if  they  emanated  from  a  laiver  arrow  placed  at 
G  D,  which  we  may  suppose  to  be  tan  uebes  from  the  eye, 
and  then  the  difference  between  the  real  and  the  imi^inary 
arrow  is  called  the  magni^ng  power  of  the  lens  in  ques* 
tion. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  will  be  evident  that  two  per- 
sons whose  eyes  differed  as  to  the  distance  at  which  tney 
obtained  distinct  vision,  would  give  different  resulte  as  to 
the  magnifying  power  of  a  tens.  To  one  who  can  see  dis- 
tinctly with  the  naked  tje  at  a  distance  of  five  inches,  the 
magnifying  power  would  seem  and  would  indeed  be  only 
half  what  we  have  assumed.  Such  instances  are  however 
rare ;  the  focal  length  of  the  eye  usnally  ranges  flram  six  to 
twelve  or  AMrloan  indM*,  so  that  the  distaim  we  first  as- 
sumed often  iaehel  is  very  near  the  tme  evenctv  and  b  a 
convenient  number,  inaaotucfa  as  a  otpher  added  to  the  de- 
nominattv  of  the  fraction  which  expresses  the  focal  length 
of  a  lens  gives  its  magnifying  power.  Thus  a  lens  whose 
focal  Imgth  is  oae-sixteenth  of  an  indi  is  said  to  magnify 
160  times. 

When  the  focal  length  of  a  lens  is  very  Mnall  it  is  diffiealt 
to  measure  accurately  the  distanra  between  its  centre  and 
its  object  In  such  cases  the  best  way  to  obtain  the  focal 
length  for  parallel  or  nearly  parallel  rays  is  to  view  the 
image  of  some  distant  object  formed  by  the  lens  in  aoestion 
tluough  another  lens  of  one  inch  solar  focal  length,  keeping 
botii  eyas  opm  and  comparing  the  image  presented  tbrough 
the  two  lenses  with  tbatof  the  naked  eye.  The  w-oportion 
between  the  two  images  so  aeen  will  bo  the  toett  length  re- 
Quired.  Thus  if  the  image  sen  by  the  naked  eye  is  fen 
tUMS  as  large  aa  that  shown  by  the  lenses,  the  focal  length 
of  the  lens  in  question  is  one-tonth  of  aa  ineh.  The  panes 
of  glass  in  a  window,  or  eourses  of  brhto  in  a  waU,  are  eon- 
venient  objects  for  this  purpose. 

In  whichever  way  the  focal  length  of  the  letw  is  ascer- 
tained, the  rules  given  for  deducing  its  msgni^ing  power 
are  not  rigorously  correct,  though  they  are  sufficiently  so  for 
all  practical  purposes,  particularly  as  the  whole  rests  on  an 
assumption  in  regard  to  the  focal  lengUi  of  the  eye,  and  as 
it  does  not  in  any  way  affect  the  actual  measurement  of  the 
object.  To  calculate  With  great  predsion  the  magnifying 
power  of  a  lens  with  a  given  focal  length  of  eye,  it  is  neces- 
sarythatthe  thicfcneiBof  the  lent  be  tdua  into  Uteacoount, 
and  also  the  focal  length  of  the  eye  itself. 

We  have  hitiwrto  oonsidared  a  ma|;nifying  lens  only  in 
reference  to  its  enlarnment  of  the  object,  or  the  increase  of 
the  angle  under  whi^  the  object  is  seen.  A  fUnher  and 
equally  important  consideration  is  that  d  the  number  of 
rays  or  quantity  of  li^t  by  which  every  point  of  the  object 
is  rendered  visible.  The  naked  eye,  as  shown  in  ^g.  '2,  ad- 
mits from  each  point  of  every  visible  object  a  cone  of  liqbt 
having  the  diameter  of  the  nupil  for  its  base,  and  most  per- 
sons are  fomiliar  with  that  oeautiful  provision  by  which  in 
cases  of  excessive  brilliancy  the  pupil  spontaneously  con- 
tracts to  reduce  the  cone  of  admitted  light  within  bearable 
limits.  Iliis  effect  is  still  farther  produced  in  the  experi- 
ment  aWy  describ^,  of  Joofci^a^g|g  through  a 
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Medle-holt  in  a  eavd,  vliieh  is  equiralent  to  redoeing  the 
pupil  to  the  size  of  a  needle-hole.  Seen  in  this  mj  tw  oh- 
jeet  becomes  comparatively  dark  or  obscare ;  because  each 
point  b  seen  by  means  or  a  very  small  cone  of  tight,  and  a 
little  cotmderation  vill  suffice  to  explain  the  different  effects 
produced  by  the  needle-hole  and  the  leni.  Both  change 
the  angular  value  of  the  oone  of  light  presented  to  the  eye, 
but  the  tens  changes  the  angle  by  bending  the  extreme 
rays  within  the  limits  suited  to  distinct  Tiaion,  while  the 
needle-hole  effects  the  same  purpose  by  cutting  off  the 
lays  which  exceed  those  limits. 

It  has  been  shown  that  removing  a  brilliant  object  to  a 
greater  distance  will  reduce  the  quantity  of  hght  which 
each  point  sends  into  the  eye,  as  efltetnally  as  vkving  it 
thiDu^  a  needle-hole ;  and  nu^iiyin^  an  o^jeBt  by  a  lens 
has  Men  shown  to  be  the  same  thingin  some  respects  as 
remoTing  it  to  a  neater  distance.  We  have  to  see  the 
m^;niAed  jnctare  hy  the  light  emanating  ham  the  small 
«^ect,  and  it  becomes  a  matter  of  difBculty  to  obtain  from 
each  point  a  sufficient  quantity  oriight  to  bear  the  diffunon 
of  a  great  magnifying  power.  We  want  to  perform  an  ope- 
ntion  just  the  reverse  of  applying  the  card  with  the  needle- 
hole  to  the  eye — we  want  in  some  caseb  to  Ivine  into  the 
eye  the  largest  possible  peanl  of  light  from  each  point  of 
the  object. 

Referring  to  Jig.  3,  it  will  be  observed  that  if  the  eye 
eould  see  me  small  arrow  at  the  distance  there  shown  with- 
out the  intervention  of  the  lens,  only  a  Ter^  small  pcxtion  of 
the  cones  of  light  drawn  ftrom  its  extremities  would  enter 
the  pupil ;  whereas  we  have  supposed  that  after  being  bent 
hj  the  lens  the  whole  of  this  light  enters  the  eye  as  part  of 
the  cones  of  smaller  angle  whose  summits  are  at  C  and  D. 
These  cones  will  further  explain  the  difference  between 
large  and  small  peneila  ai  Mght ;  those  from  the  small  arrow 
ate  large  pencib;  the  dotted  eones  from  tiie  large  arrow  are 
small  pencils. 

In  assuming  that  the  whole  of  this  Hght  could  have  been 
sufferud  to  enter  the  eye  through  the  lens  AB,  we  did  so  for 
the  sake  of  not  perplexing  the  reader  with  too  many  con- 
siderations at  once.  He  must  now  learn  that  so  large  a 
pencil  of  light  passing  through  a  single  lens  would  be  so  dis- 
torted by  the  Mmericil  figure  of  the  lens,  and  by  the  chromatic 
dispersion  oftne^ass,  as  to  |iroduce  a  veryeonfused  and  im- 
perfect image.  TbiB  eonfhsion  may  be  greatly  diminished  by 
ledueinK  the  pencil ;  ftw  instanee,  by  applying  a  stop,  as 
it  is  called,  to  the  lens,  which  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
the  needle-hole  applied  to  the  eye.  A  small  pencil  of  light 
may  be  thus  transmitted  through  a  tingle  lens  without  suf- 
fering from  spherical  aberration  or  chromatic  dispersion  any 
amount  of  distortion  which  will  materially  affect  the  flgore 
of  the  object ;  bat  this  quantity  of  light  is  insufficient  to 
bear  diffusion  over  the  magniQe^  picture,  which  is  therefore 
too  obscure  to  exhibit  what  we  most  desire  to  see, — those 
beautiful  and  delicate  markings  by  which  one  kind  of  or- 
ganic matter  is  distinguished  from  another.  With  a  small 
aperturti  these  markings  are  not  seen  at  all ;  with  a  lai^ 
aperture  and  a  single  lens  they  exhibit  a  f^t  nebulous  ap- 
pearance enveloped  in  a  chiomatic  mist,  a  state  which  is  of 
eoutse  nttorly  valnsless  to  the  naturalist,  and  not  even 
amusing  to  tne  amateur. 

It  becomes  Aerefore  a  most  nnportaDt  problem  to  recon- 
cile a  large  aperture  with  distinctness,  as  it  ia  called,  de- 
fmfion ;  and  this  has  been  done  in  a  considerable  degree 
by  effecting  the  required  amount  of  refraction  through  two 
or  mon  lenses  instead  of  one,  thus  reducing  the  angles  of 
incidence  and  refraction,  and  producing  other  efflaots  which 
Will  be  shortly  noticed.  This  was  flrst  aooon^lished  in  a 
■atisfactoiy  manner  by-^ 


Dr.  WoU(utoie»  Doublet, 


fig-  4. 


invented  by  the  celebrated  philosopher  whose 
name  it  bears ;  it  consists  of  two  plano-convex 
■=»■         lenses  {fig.  4)  having  their  focal  lengths  in 
/T!!^     the  proportion  of  1  to  3,  or  nearly  so,  ana  placed 
at  a  distanoe  which  oan  be  ascertained  best  by 
aetnal  experiment,  llieir  plane  sides  are  phuxd  towards 
the  object  and  the  lens  of  shortest  focal  length  next  the 
object 

It  appears  that  Dr.  WoUaston  was  led  to  this  mvention  by 
eonaiderine  that  the  Achromatic  Huyghenean  Eye-piece, 
which  will  De  hereafter  described,  would,  if  reversed,  possess 
similar  good  properties  as  a  simple  microscope.  Bat  it  will 
be  evidsnt  whra  the  eye-piece  is  understood,  that  the  dat- 


onmslaaees  which  nnder  jt  achnaPAtu  an  veiy  imperiectlv 
apidicable  to  the  simple  microscope,  and  that  the  doublet, 
without  a  nice  a4justmen:  of  the  stop,  would  be  vduelesa 
Dr.  Wdlaaton  makes  no  allusion  to  a  stop,  nor  is  it  certain 
that  he  contemplated  its  intcoduction,  although  his  illness, 
which  tanninated  fatally  soon  after  the  presentation  of  his 
paper,  may  aooount  for  the  omission. 

The  nature  of  the  corrections  which  take  place  in  the 
doublet  is  explained  in  the  annexed  diagram  {fig,  b\  where 
LOL'istbeobjeGi.Pa  portion  of  the  pupil,  and  2)  J>  tiis 
stop*  or  limiting  apflrtuitk 
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New,  it  will  be  observed  that  each  of  the  pencih  of  light 
fh>m  the  extremities  L  L'  of  the  object  is  rendered  eicen- 
trical  by  the  stop,  and  of  conseqaenos  each  passes  throura 
the  two  lenses  on  opposite  sides  of  their  common  axis  O  F ; 
thus  each  becomes  affected  by  opposite  errors,  which,  to 
some  extent  balance  and  correct  eaoh  other.  To  take  the 
peuoil  I4  for  instance^  whi^  enters  theeyeatRBRB,itis 
bent  to  the  right  at  the  flrat  lens,  and  to  the  left  at  the 
second;  and  as  om^i  bending  altars  the  dire^ion  of  the 
blue  rays  mcce  than  the  reck  and  moreover  as  the  blue 
lays  &11  nearer  the  margin  of  the  second  lens,  where  the 
rnhwtion,  being  mwe  powerful  than  near  the  centre,  com- 
pensates in  some  Aagst*  for  the  greater  focal  length  of  the 
second  lens,  the  blue  and  red  rays  will  emerge  very  nearly 
paralld,  and  of  consequence  ookurleia  to  the  eye.  At  too 
same  time  the  sf^ericsl  aberratioa  has  been  diminished  by 
the  circumstance  that  the  side  of  the  pencil  which  passes 
one  lens  nsaiest  the  axis  passsa  tha  other  nearest  tfaa 
marvin. 

This  explanation  appties  only  to  the  pencils  near  the  ex* 
tremities  ^  the  object.  The  central  pencil,  it  ia  obvious^ 
would  pass  both  lenses  qrmmetricaliy ;  the  same  portions  tA 
Iwfat  occupying  nearly  the  sane  rdativeplaces  on  both  lenses. 
The  blue  light  would  enter  the  second  lens  nearer  to  its 
axis  than  the  red,  and  being  thus  lass  refhicted  then  the 
red  by  the  second  lens,  a  small  amount  of  compensation 
would  take  plaoe,  quite  differeot  in  prindple  and  inferior  in 
degree  to  that  which  ia  produoed  in  the  axcentrical  pencils. 
In  the  intermediate  spaces  the  corrections  are  still  more  im- 
perfect  and  uncertain ;  and  this  explains  the  cause  of  the 
aberrations  wUoh  must  of  necessity  exist  even  in  the  best- 
made  doublet.  It  ia  however  infloitely  snperior  to  a  single 
lens,  and  will  transmit  a  pencil  of  an  angle  of  from  35  to 
50°  without  any  very  sensible  errors.  It  exhibits  therefore 
saany  of  the  usual  test-objects  in  a  very  heantiftil  manner. 

The  next  step  u  the  improvement  of^  the  simple  miero- 
SM^e  heus  mora  analoer  to  the  eye-pieoe.  This  improve- 
ment WBS  made  by  Mir.  Holland,  and  It  consists  (as  shown 
ia  fig.  6)  in  substituting  two  lenses  for  the  ftrst  in  the 
doublet,  and  retaining  the  stop  bttween 
them  and  the  third.  The  first  bending, 
being  thus  effected  1^  two  lenses  instead 
of  one,  is  accompanied  by  smaller  aberra- 
tions^  which  are  thraefore  more  completely 
balanced  or 
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mg,  in  the  opposite  direction,  by  the  third  lens.  This  com- 
binatioD,  though  called  a  triplet,  is  essentially  a  doublet,  in 
which  the  anterior  lens  Is  divided  into  two.  For  it  must  be 
recollected  that  the  first  pair  of  lenses  merely  accomplishes 
what  might  have  been  done,  though  with  less  precision,  bv 
one  ;  but  the  two  lenses  of  the  doublet  are  opposed  to  each 
other ;  the  second  diminishing  the  magnifying  power  of  the 
first  The  first  pair  of  lenses  in  the  triplet  concur  in  pro- 
ducing a  certain  amount  of  magnifying  power,  which  is 
diminished  in  nuantity  and  corrected  as  to  aberration  at  the 
third  lens  by  tne  change  in  relation  to  the  position  of  the 
axis  which  takes  place  in  the  pencil  between  what  is  virtu- 
aHy  the  first  and  second  lens.  In  this  combination  the  errors 
are  still  further  reduced  by  the  close  approximation  to  the 
object  which  causes  the  refractions  to  take  place  near  the 
axis.  Thus  the  transmission  of  a  still  larger  angular  pencil, 
namely  65°,  is  rendered  compatible  with  distinctness,  and  a 
more  intense  image  is  presented  to  the  eye. 

Every  increase  in  the  number  of  lenses  is  attended  with 
one  drawback,  from  the  circumstance  that  a  certain  portion 
of  light  is  lost  bv  reflection  and  absorption  each  time  that 
the  ray  enters  a  new  medium.  This  loss  bears  no  sensible 
proportion  to  the  gain  arising  from  the  increased  aperture, 
which,  being  as  the  square  of  the  diameter,  multiplies  rapidly ; 
or  if  we  estimate  by  tlie  angle  of  the  admitted  pencil,  which 
is  more  easily  ascertained,  the  intensity  will  be  as  the  square 
of  twice  the  tangent  of  half  the  angle.  To  explain  this,  let 
I>  B  (_fig.  7)  represent  the  diameter  of  the  lens,  or  of  that 
part  of  it  which  is  really  employed ;  G  A 
the  perpendicular  drawn  from  its  centre, 
and  A  A  D,  the  extreme  rays  of  the  in- 
cident pencil  of  light  DAB.  Then  the 
diameter  being  2  06,  the  area  to  which 
the  intensity  of  vision  is  proportional  will 
be  (2C  B)',  and  C  B  is  evidently  the  tan- 
gent of  the  angle  CAB,  which  is  half  the 
angle  of  the  admitted  pencil  DAB.  Or, 
if  a  he  used  to  denote  the  angular  aper- 
ture, the  expression  for  the  intensi^  is 
<2tan. (a)*,  which  increases  so  rapidly 
with  the  increase  of  a,  as  to  make  the  loss  of  light  by  reflec- 
tion and  absorption  of  little  consequence. 

The  combination  of  three  lenses  approaches,  as  has  been 
stated,  very  close  to  the  object ;  so  close,  indeed,  as  to  pre- 
vent the  use  of  more  than  three ;  and  this  constitutes  a 
limit  to  the  improvement  of  the  simple  microscope,  for  it  is 
called  a  simple  microscope,  althotigh  consisting  of  three 
lenses,  and  although  a  compound  microscope  may  be  made 
of  only  three  or  even  two  lenses ;  but  the  different  arrange- 
ment which  gives  rise  to  the  term  compmind  will  be  better 
understood  when  that  instrument  is  explained. 

Before  we  proceed  to  describe  the  simple  microscope  and 
its  appendages,  it  will  be  well  to  explain  such  other  points 
in  reference  to  the  form  and  materials  of  lenses  as  are  moat 
likely  to  he  mteresting. 

A  very  useful  form  of  lens  was  proposed  by  Dr.  WoUas- 
ton,  and  called  by  him  the  Periscopic  lens.  It  consisted  of 
two  hemispherical  lenses,  cemented  tt^etherby  their  plane 
faces,  having  a  stop  between  them  to  limit  the  aperture. 

A  similar  proposal  was  made  by  Mr.  Cod- 
dington,  who  however  executed  the  project 
in  3  better  manner,  by  cutting  a  groove  in 
a  whole  sphere,  and  filling  the  groove  with 
opaque  matter.  His  lens,  which  is  the 
well-known  Coddington  lens,  is  shown  in 
Jtg.  8.  It  gives  a  large  field  of  view,  which 
is  equally  good  in  all  directions,  as  it  is 
evident  that  the  pencils  A  A'  and  BB' 
pass  through  under  precisely  the  same  cii> 
cumstances.  Its  spherical  form  has  the 
farther  advantage  of  rendering  the  position 
in  which  it  is  held  of  comparatively  little 
consequence.  It  is  therefore  very  conve- 
nient as  a  hand-lens,  hut  its  definition  is  of 
course  not  so  good  as  that  of  a  well-made 
doublet  or  achromatic  lens. 

Another  very  useful  form  of  doublet  was 

firoposed  by  Sir  John  Herschel.  chiefly 
ike  the  Coddington  lens,  for  the  sake  of  a 
wide  field,  and  chiefly  to  be  used  in  the 
hand.  It  is  shown  in^.  9 :  it  consists  of 
B  double  convex  or  crossied  lens,  having 
the  radii  of  curvature  as  1  to  6,  and  of  a 


plane  coneave  lem  whose  focal  length  is  ki  that  of  the 

convex  lens  as  13  to  5. 


Fig.  9. 


Vanous,  indeod  innumerabk,  other  forms  and  ccmbina- 
Uuris  of  lenses  have  been  projecled,  some  displaying  much 
ingenuiiy.  hut  few  of  any  practical  use,  In  the  GnaSioptno 
lenses  the  light  i-'mergL'a  at  right  nngles  from  ils  entering 
Oireclion,  being  n.-fl*;cled  from  a  siiriW  gut  ut  an  angia  of 
■Ji  flce^rees  to  the  aves  of  iliu  curved  surfaces. 

1 L  Mas  at  one  lime  buped,  as  the  precious  stones  arc  more 
rcfra^Uve  than  ffiass,  and  as  tlie  increased  refractive  pover 
is  unaccompnriiiiid  by  a  cor  respondent  increase  in  chroiDaltc 
disperr^ioUt  that  they  would  lurnlsh  valuable  materials  for 
lenses,  inasmuch  as  the  refraclions  would  be  accomplished 
by  sballuwer  cur\'ea,  nnd  conaequenily  with  dinunutied 
i^lihcTjcai  aberration.  But  these  hopes  were  disappgimed : 
evL'ryilung  that  ingenuity  and  perseverance  could  occgta-' 
plish  wa^  tried  by  Mr.  Varley  and  Mr.  Prilchaid,  under  ito 
patrona^LT  of  Dr.  Goring.  It  appeared  however  tlisl  ihL' 
great  rttlective  power,  ibe  daub ly-refrac ling  properly,  ihii 
cutQur,  and  tlie  heterogeneous  structure  of  the  jeweU  whicii 
were  rriod,  much  inoie  than  counterbalanced  the  benefiu 
arising  from  their  greater  refractive  power,  and  left  no 
doubt  of  the  supeiioriiy  of  skilfully  made  glass  duublets  and 
triplets.  The  idea  is  now,  in  fact,  ubandaned ;  and  thu 
iAtno  reraaik  ia  applicable  to  tbe  altempta  at  constructing 
fluid  lenses,  and  (o  the  projects  fur  giving  to  gla&s  other 
than  aphcrical  surfaces, — noneof  which  have  come  into  ex- 
tunsive  use. 

By  the  term  aimple  tnicriwcope  is  meant  one  in  wbich  llw! 
object  IS  viewed  direo lly  through  a  lens  or  eombination  of 
Icfisos,  just  as  we  iiave  supposed  an  arrow  or  an  in&ect  lo 
bo  viewed  through  a  glass  held  in  the  hand.  When  boB'- 
ever  the  magnifjing  pywer  of  the  glass  ia  considerable,  in 
other  words,  when  its  focal  length  very  short,  and  its  pru- 
per  distance  from  its  object  of  consequence  equally  short,  it 
requires  lo  be  [ilaced  at  thit  proper  distance  with  great 
precision  :  it  cannut  therefore  be  held  with  sufficieat  accu- 
racy ami  steadiness  by  thu  unaasisied  hand,  but  must  be 
inuunted  in  n  frame  having  a.  rack  or  screw  to  move  it 
toivanla  or  frura  another  frame  or  stage  which  holds  Uw 
object.  It  is  then  calli^d  a  microscope,  and  it  is  fumiahed, 
according  to  circumatB-ncea,  with  lenses  and  mirrors  w 
colltict  and  refli-ct  the  light  upon  the  object,  add  with  other 
conveniences  which  will  now  bo  de^Hrrib^. 

One  of  the  best  forms  of  a  stand  for  a  simple  microscope 
14  shown  in  fig.  lu,  where  A  is  a  brass  pilUr  screwed  to  a 
y-. 

H 


tripod  base ;  B  i*  a  br<|^  ^^^f((t|^^^j^^intfid  i 
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dw  Item  by  screws,  whose  milled  beads  are  at  C.  By 
iwtem  of  the  large  milled  bead  D.  a  triangular  bar,  having 
a  nek,  is  elevated  out  of  the  stem  A,  carrying  the  lens- 
bolder  B,  which  has  a  horizontal  morement  in  one  di- 
reetion,  by  means  of  a  rack  worked  by  the  milled  head  F, 
and  in  the  other  direction  by  turning  on  a  circular  pin. 
A  concave  mirror  6  reflects  the  light  upwards  through 
the  hole  in  the  stage,  and  a  lens  may  be  attached  to  the 
stage  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  light  on  an  opaque  object, 
inthe  same  way  that  the  forceps  H  for  holding  such  ob- 
jects is  attadied.   This  microscope  is  peculiarly  adapted, 
by  its  broad  stage  and  its  genetal  steadiness,  for  dissecting; 
and  it  ia  rendered  more  convenient  fhr  this  purpose  by 
placing  it  between  two  inelinod  planw  of  maho^y,  which 
support  the  arms  and  elevate  tne  wriata  to  the  level  of  the 
stage;.   Tbia  apparatus  is  called  the  dissecting  rest  When 
dissecting  is  not  a  primary  object,  a  joint  may  be  made  at 
the  lower  end  of  Um  stem  A,  to  all^v  the  whole  to  take  an 
inGlined  pontion;  and  then  the  spring  clips  shown  upon 
the  stage  are  useM  to  retain  the  object  in  its  place.  Nume- 
rous convenient  appendages  may  be  made  to  accompany 
such  microscopes,  which  it  will  be  impossible  to  mention  in 
detail :  the  most  uaefUl  are  Mr.  Varlejr's  capillary  ca^s  for 
containing  animalcula  in  water,  and  parts  of  aquatic  pLanta ; 
also  his  tubes  for  obtaining  and  separating  such  objects, 
and  his  phial  and  phial-holder  forpreserving  and  exhibiting 
small  living  specimens  of  the  Chara,  Nitella,  and  other 
similar  plants,  and  observing  their  cireulation.  The  phial- 
microscope  affords  facilities  for  observing  the  operations  of 
minute  Tegetable  and  animal  life,  which  will  probably  lead 
to  the  moat  interesting  discoveries.  The  recent  volumes  of 
the  IVaniBotions  of  tm  Society  of  Arts  contain  an  imnwnie 
mass  of  information  of  this  sort,  and  to  these  we  refa:  the 
reader. 

The  mode  of  illuainatu^  objects  is  one  on  which  we 
must  give  some  fiirther  information,  for  the  manner  in 
which  an  object  is  lighted  is  second  in  importance  only  to 
the  excellence  of  the  glass  through  which  it  is  seen.  In 
investiga^g  any  new  or  unknown  specimen,  it  should  he 
viewed  in  turns  by  every  description  of  light,  direct  and 
oblique,  as  a  transparent  object  and  as  an  opaque  object, 
with  strong  and  with  faint  light,  with  large  angular  pencils 
and  with  small  angular  pencils  thrown  in  all  possible  direc- 
tions. Every  change  wul  probably  develop  some  new  fact 
in  reference  to  the  atmetura  of  tne  object,  which  should 
itietf  he  varied  in  the  mode  of  monnting  in  ever^  possible 
way.  It  should  be  seen  both  wet  and  dry.  and  immersed 
in  fluids  of  varions  qualities  and  densities,  such  as  water, 
aleohc^  oil,  and  Canada  balsam,  for  instance,  which  last  has 
a  refractive  power  nearly  equal  to  that  of  glass.  If  the  ob- 
ject be  delicate  vegetable  tissue,  it  will  be  in  some  respects 
rendered  more  visUile  by  gentle  heating  or  scorching  by  a 
clear  fire  placed  between  two  plates  of  glass.  In  this  way 
the  spiral  vessels  of  asparagus  and  other  similar  vegetables 
may  be  beautifully  disphiyed.  Dyeing  the  objects  in  tincture 
of  iodine  will  in  some  cases  answer  this  purpose  better. 

Q  But  the  prmcipal  question 

in  regard  to  illumination  is 
the  magnitude  of  the  illumi- 
nating pencil,  partieularly  in 
reference  to  tnuiaparrait  ob- 
jects. Generally  speaking  the 
illuminating  pencil  should  be 
as  large  as  can  be  received  by 
the  lens,  and  no  larger.  Any 
light  beyond  this  produces  in- 
dutinctness  and  glare,  "nte 
superfluous  light  from  the  mir- 
ror maybe  cut  off  by  a  screen 
having  various-sized  apertures 
placed  below  the  stage ;  but 
the  best  mode  of  illumina- 
tion is  that  proposed  by  Dr. 
WoUaston,  and  called  the 
Wollaston  condenser.  A  tube 
is  placed  behnr  the  sta^  of 
the  instrument  containing  a 
lens  A  B  {Jig.  II),  which 
can  be  elevated  or  depressed 
within  certain  limits  at  plm- 
snre ;  and  at  the  lower  end  is 
a  stop  with  a  limited  aperture 
CCl  a  ^ane  mimr  EF  receives  tba  rays  of  light  LL 
Ami  th«  akyor  n  whita  doud,  which  last  is  tba  best  asnne 
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of  Ugbt,  and  reflects  them  upwards  through  the  apeitim  hi 
C  D,  so  that  they  are  refiracted,  and  form  an  image  of  the 
aperture  at  G,  which  is  supposed  to  be  nearly  ube  place 
of  the  object.  The  object  is  sometimes  best  seen  when  the 
image  of'^  the  aperture  is  also  best  seen ;  and  sometimes  it 
is  best  to  elevate  the  summit  G  of  the  cone  A  B  G  above 
the  object,  and  at  others  to  depress  it  below :  all  which  is 
done  at  pleasure  by  the  power  of  moving  the  lens  AB.  If 
artificial  light  (as  a  lamp  or  candle)  be  employed,  the  flame 
must  be  placed  in  the  principal  focus  of  a  la^  detached 
lens  on  a  stand,  so  that  the  rays  L  L  may  fbll  in  parallel 
lines  on  the  mirror,  at  as  they  would  fhll  from  the  cloud. 
This  will  be  found  an  advantage,  not  only  when  the  Wol- 
laston  condenser  is  employed,  but  also  when  the  nitnw 
and  diaphragm  are  used.  A  good  mode  of  imitating  arti- 
ficially Uie  tieht  of  a  white  clond  opposite  the  sun  has  been 
propMed  by  Hr.  Varloy :  he  covws  the  surftioe  of  the  mirror 
under  the  stage  vrith  carhonata  of  soda  or  any  similar  mate- 
rial, and  then  concentrates  the  sun's  hght  upon  its  surbee 
bya  lai^e  condensing  lens.  ITie  intense  white  lightdiffUsed 
from  the  sur&ce  of  the  soda  forms  an  excellent  substitute 
for  the  white  cloud,  which,  when  opposite  the  sun  and  of 
considerable  size,  is  the  beat  day-light,  as  the  pure  sky  oppo- 
site to  the  Bun  is  the  worst. 

.  The  Compound  Mierotcope  may,  as  before  stated,  consist 
of  only  two  lenses,  while  a  simple  microscope  has  been 
shown  to  contain  ^sometimes  three.  In  the  Uiplet  for  the 
simple  microscope  however  it  was  explained  that  the  effect 
of  the  two  first  lenses  was  to  do  what  might  have  been  ac- 
complished, though  not  so  well,  by  one ;  and  the  diird 
merely  e&eted  certain  modifications  in  the  l^t  before  it 
entered  the  eye.  But  in  the  compound  microscope  the  two 
lenses  have  totally  different  Ametiana ;  the  first  receives  the 
;  rays  from  the  object,  and,  bringing  them  to  new  foci,  forms 
an  image,  which  the  second  lens  treats  as  an  original  object, 
and  magnifies  it  just  as  the  single  microscope  magnified  the 
object  itself. 

The  annexed  ^ure  (12)  shows  Rg.  12. 

the  course  of  the  rays  through  a 
compound  microscope  of  two  lenses. 
The  rays  proceeding  from  the  object 
A  B  are  so  acted  upon  by  the  lens 
CD,  near  it,  and  thence  called  the 
object-glass,  that  they  are  converged 
to  foci  in  A'B',  when  thay  form  an 
enlarged  image  of  the  olgect.  as 
would  be  evident  if  a  piece  of  cdled 
paper  w  ground  glass  were  placed 
there  to  receive  them.  They  are 
not  so  intercepted,  and  therefore 
the  image  is  not  rendered  visible  at 
that  place ;  but  their  further  pro- 
gress is  similar  to  what  it  would 
have  been  had  theyreallyproceeded 
from  an  object  at  A'  B'.  They  are  at 
length  received  by  the  eye-lens  LM, 
which  acts  upon  them  as  the  simple 
microscope  has  been  described  to  act 
on  the  light  proceeding  from  its  ob- 
jects, liiey  are  bent  so  that  they 
may  enter  the  eye  at  E  in  parallel 
lines,  or  as  nearly  so  as  is  requisite 
for  distinct  vision.  When  we  say 
that  the  rays  enter  the  eye  in  nearly 
parallel  lines,  we  mean  only  those 
which  proceed  from  one  point  of  the 
original  object.  Thus  the  two  pa^ 
rallel  rays  ME  have  proceeded  from 
and  are  part  of  the  cone  of  rays 
CAD,  emanating  from  the  point  A 
of  the  arrow ;  but  they  do  not  form 
two  pictures  in  the  eye,  because  any 
number  of  parallel  rays  which  the 
pupil  can  receive  will  be  convei^d 
to  a  point  by  the  eye,  and  will  con- 
vey uie  impression  of  one  point  to 
the  mind.  In  like  manner  the  rays 
LE  are  part  of  the  cone  of  rays 
emanating  from  B,  and  the  angle 
Ii  E  M  is  that  under  which  the  eve 
will  see  the  magnified  image  of  the 
arrow,  which  is  evidently  many 

times  neater  '*»»^.«l;t""Mffid  by  VjI 
be  made  tooceupy  in  the  nano'vjra  ^ 
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9%  any  distanee  within  the  limits  of  diHtinot  vuion.  The 
magni^iDg  power  depends  on  two  circumstances:  first, 
OB  the  ratio  between  the  anterior  distance  AC  or  BD 
aad  the  pa»terior  focal  length  06'  or  DA';  and  secondly, 
on  th^  power  of  the  eye-lens  LM-  The  first  ratio  is  the 
same  as  that  between  the  object  A  B  and  the  image  A'  B' ; 
this  the  focal  length  or  power  of  the  eye-lens  are  both 
easily  obtained,  and  their  pioauct  is  the  power  of  the  com- 
pound instrument. 

Since  the  power  depends  on  the  ratio  between  the  an- 
terior and  posterior  fbci  of  the  object-glass,  it  ii  evident 
that  by  increasing  (bat  ratio  any  power  may  be  obtained^ 
the  same  eye-glass  being  used;  or  having  determined  the 
first,  any  further  power  may  be  obtained  by  increasing  that 
of  the  eye-glass ;  and  tbiu.  by  a  pre-arrangement  of  the 
relative  proportions  in  which  the  magnifying  power  shall 
be  divided  between  the  object^lass  and  uie  eye  glass, 
almost  any  given  distance  (within  certain  limits)  between 
the  first  and  its  object  may  be  secured-  This  is  one  valuable 
peculiarity  of  the  compound  instrument ;  and  another  is 
the  large  field,  or  large  angle  of  view,  which  m^  be  ob- 
tained, every  part  of  which  will  be  nearly  equal^  good ; 
whereas  with  the  best  simple  microecojpes  the  field  is  small, 
and  is  good  only  in  the  centre.  The  field  of  the  compound 
instrument  is  further  increased  by  using  two  glasses  at  the 
•y»^d;  the  first  bein^  cslled,  mm  its  purpose,  the  fleld- 
ajass,  luid  the  two  constituting  what  is  ealled  the  eye-piece. 
This  will  be  more  particularly  explained  in  the  figure  of  the 
achromatic  compound  microsoope  presently  ^ven. 

For  upwards  of  a  century  the  compound  microscope,  not- 
withstanding the  advantages  above  mentioned,  was  a  com- 
paratively feeble  and  inefficient  instrument,  owing  to  the  dis- 
tance which  tbe  l^ht  had  to  traverse,  and  the  consequent 
increase  of  the  chromatic  and  spherical  aberrations.  To 
explain  this  we  have  drawn  in^.  12  a  second  image  near 
A' B',  the  fact  being  that  the  object-glass  would  not  fprm 
one  image,  as  has  been  supposed,  but  an  infinite  number  of 
variously-coloured  and  various-sized  images,  occupying  the 
space  between  the  two  dotted  arrows.  Those  nearest  the 
object-glass  would  be  red,  and  Uiose  nearest  the  eye-glass 
would  be  blue.  The  effect  of  this  is  to  produce  so  much 
confoaioB»  that  the  instrument  was  reduced  to  a  mere  tov, 
although  these  errors  were  diminished  to  the  utmost  possibly 
extent  by  limtting  the  aperture  of  the  object-glass,  and  thus 
restricting  the  angle  of  the  pencil  of  light  fVom  each  point 
of  the  object.  But  this  involved  the  defects,  already  ex- 
plained, of  making  the  picture  obscure,  so  that  on  the 
whole  the  best  compouna  instruments  were  inferior  to  the 
simple  microscopes  of  a  single  lens,  with  which  indeed  all 
the  important  observations  of  the  last  century  were  made. 

Even  after  the  tmpravement  of  the  simple  microscope  by 
the  use  of  doublets  and  triplets,  the  lonv  course  of  the  rays 
and  the  large  angular  pencil  required  in  the  compound 
nstrument  deternd  the  most  sanguine  from  antidpatiog 
■  he  period  when  they  should  be  imndncted  through  such  a 
path  free  both  from  spherical  and  chromatic  errors.  Within 
twenty  years  of  the  present  period,  philosophers  of  no  less 
eminence  than  M.  Biot  and  Dr.  WoUaston  predicted  that 
the  compound  would  never  rival  the  simple  microscope, 
and  that  the  idea  of  achromatising  its  obiect-glass  was 
hopeless.  Ncht  can  these  opinions  be  wondered  at  when 
-we  consider  how  many  years  the  achromatic  telescope 
hod  existed  without  an  attempt  to  apply  its  principles  to 
tlie  compound  microscope.  M^en  we  consider  the  small- 
ness  of  the  pencil  required  by  the  telescope,  and  the  enor- 
mous increase  of  difficulty  attending  every  enlargement  of 
the  peneU — when  we  consider  further  that  these  difficulties 
had  to  be  contended  with  and  removed  by  q^erations  on 
portions  of  glass  so  small  that  ibey  are  tbemselvea  almost 
microscopic  objects,  we  shall  not  be  surprised  that  even  a 
cautious  philosopher  and  most  able  manipulator  like  Dr. 
Wollaston  should  prescribe  limits  to  improvement. 

Fortunately  for  science^  and  especially  for  the  departments 
of  animal  and  vegetable  physiology,  these  predictions  have 
been  shown  to  be  unfound^.  Tne  last  fifteen  years  have 
sufficed  to  elevate  the  compound  microscope  from  the  con- 
dition we  have  described  to  that  of  being  tbe  most  important 
instrument  ever  bestowed  by  art  upon  the  investigator  of 
nature.  It  now  holds  a  very  high  tank  among  phi- 
losophical implements,  while  the  transcendent  beauties  of 
form,  colour.and  organization  which  it  reveals  to  us  in  tbe 
minute  works  of  nsrfur^  render  it  subservient  to  the  most 
deUghtftil  tnd  instructive  pnnuits.   Tb  these  elainu  on 


our  attention  it  appears  likeljr  to  add  a  third  of  stiU  bidHi 
importance.  The  microscopic  euminatton  of  the  Uood 
ana  other  human  organic  matter  will  in  all  probabiliQr 
afibrd  more  satisfacton'  and  conclusive  evidence  regardii^ 
the  nature  and  seat  of  disease  than  an^  hitherto  appeal^ 
to,  and  will  of  consequence  lead  to  similar  certainty  in  the 
choice  and  application  of  remedies. 

We  have  thought  it  necessary  to  state  thus  at  large  the 
claims  of  the  modem  achromatic  microscope  upon  uie  at- 
tention pf  the  reader,  as  a  justification  of  the  length  at 
which  we  shall  give  its  r^nt  historr  and  estplain  its  con- 
struction ;  and  we  are  further  indnoea  to  th^  course  by  the 
consideration  that  the  subject  is  entirely  new  ground,  and 
that  there  an  at  this  time  not  more  than  two  or  three 
makers  of  achromatic  microscopes  in  England. 

Soon  after  the  year  1820  a  series  of  experiments  was 
begun  in  France  by  M.  Selligues,  which  were  followed  up 
by  Fr^uenhofer  at  Miinicb.  by  Amici  at  Modena,  by  M.  Che- 
valier at  Paris,  and  by  the  late  Mr.  Tulley  in  London.  In 
1824  Uie  last-named  excellent  artist,  without  knowing  what 
had  been  done  on  the  Continent,  made  the  attempt  to  con- 
struct an  achromatic  ol^ject-glass  Ihr  a  compound  microscope, 
and  produced  one  of  nine-tenths  of  an  inch  focal  length, 
composed  of  three  lenses,  and  transmitting  a  pencil  of 
eighteen  degrees.  This  was  the  first  that  had  been  made 
in  BngUnd;  and  it  is  due  to  Mr.  TUUey  to  say,  that  as 
regards  accurate  oorrectMn  tbrougfaout  the  field,  that  glass 
has  not  been  excelled  by  any  subsequent  combination  <^ 
tliree  lenses.  Such  an  angular  pencil,  and  such  a  focal 
length,  would  bear  an  eye-piece  adapted  to  produce  a  gross 
magnifying  power  of  one  hundred  and  twenty.  Mr.  Tulley 
afterwards  mode  a  combination  to  be  placed  in  front  of  the 
first  mentioned,  which  increased  the  angle  of  the  transmitted 
pencil  to  thirty-eight  df^ees,  and  bore  a  power  of  three 
hundred. 

While  these  practical  investigations  were  in  progress,  the 
subject  of  achromatism  engaged  the  attention  or  some  of  i 
the  most  profound  mathematicians  in  England.    Sir  John  | 
Herschel,  Professor  Air^,  Professor  Barlow,  Mr.  Cod-  i 
dington,  and  others,  contributed  largely  to  the  theoretical 
examination  of  the  suUect ;  and  thougb  tbe  results  of  their  | 
labours  were  not  immediately  applicaUe  to  the  microscope 
ther  essentially  promoted  its  improvement. 

For  some  time  prior  to  1839  the  subject  had  occupied  the 
mind  of  a  gentleman,  wbo^  not  entirely  practical,  like  tbe 
first,  nor  purely  mathematical,  like  the  last-mentioned  class 
of  inauirers,  was  led  to  the  discovery  of  certain  properties 
in  actiromatic  combinations  which  had  been  before  unob- 
served.    These  were  afterwards  experimentally  verified; 
and  in  tiie  year  1829  a  paper  on  the  subject,  by  the  dis-  i 
coverer,  Mr.  Joseph  Jackson  Lister,  was  read  and  published  j 
by  the  Royal  Society.   The  principles  and  results  (bus  ob-  ' 
lained  enabled  Mr.  Lister  to  form  a  combination  of  lenses  i 
which  transmitted  a  pencil  of  fifty  degrees,  with  a  large 
field  correct  in  every  part :  as  Uiis  paper  was  the  foundation 
of  the  recent  improvements  in  achromatic  microscopes,  and 
as  its  results  are  indispensable  to  all  who  would  make  «- 
understand  the  instrument,  we  shall  ^ve  the  more  impor- 
tant parts  of  it  in  detail,  and  in  Mr.  Luter's  own  words. 

'I  would  premise  that  the  plano-omcave  form  for  tbe  cor- 
recting flint  lens  has  in  that  quality  a  strong  recommenda- 
tion, particularly  as  it  obviates  the  danger  of  error  which 
otherwise  exists  in  centring  the  two  curves,  and  thereby 
admits  of  correct  workmanship  for  a  shorter  focus.  To 
cement  together  also  the  two  sur&ces  of  the  glass  diminishes 
by  very  nearly  half  the  loss  of  light  from  reflexion,  which  is  | 
considerable  at  the  numerous  surfeoes  of  a  combination.  I  | 
have  thought  the  clearness  of  the  field  and  brightness  of  i 
the  pictnrQ  evidently  increased  by  dmng  this ;  it  prevents  ! 
any  dewiness  or  v^tation  from  forming  on  tho  inner  snr- 
fenes ;  and  I  see  no  disadvant^  to  be  anticipated  ftom  it  i 
if  they  are  of  identical  curves,  and  pressed  doaely  together,  . 
and  the  cementing  medium  permanently  homogeneous.  j 

'  These  two  conditions  then,  that  tbe  fiiot  lens  shall  be 
plano-concave;  and  that  it  shall  be  joined  by  some  cement  i 
to  the  convex,  seem  desirable  to  be  taken  as  a  basis  for  the  j 
microscopic  object-glass,  provided  tbey  can  be  reconciled  I 
with  the  destruction  of  the  spherical  and  chromatie  aberra- 
tions of  a  large  pencil.  I 

*  Now  in  every  such  glass  that  has  been  tried  hy  me  which  ! 
has  had  its  correcting  lens  of  either  Swiss  or  English  glass, 
with  a  double  convoK  of  ^date,  and  has  be«i  made  achroma- 
tic by  the  form  given  to  the  onter/Stilrn.Qttl^eqnvex,  the 
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propvtion  has  been  such  between  the  refractiTO  and  dis- 
peniTO  powers  of  its  lenses,  that  its  figure  has  been  correct 
nr  ra^s  inuiog  from  some  point  in  its  axis  not  ftir  from  its 
principal  focus  on  its  plane  aide,  and  either  tending  to  a 
conjugate  focus  vithin  the  tube  of  a  microscope,  or  emerg- 
ing nearly  parallel. 

*  Let  A  B  (.fig.  1 3)  he  supposed  such  an 
^  object-glass,  and  let  it  be  roughly  con- 
sidered as  a  plano-convex  lens,  with  a 
cmre  ABC  running  through  it,  at 
which  the  spherical  and  chromatic 
errors  are  corrected  whieh  are  generated 
at  the  two  outer  surfaces ;  and  let  the 
glass  be  thus  free  from  aberration  for 
rays  FDEG  issuing  from  the  radiant 
point  F,  H  E  being  a  perpendicular  to 
the  convex  surface,  and  I D  to  the  plane 
(ffe.  Under  these  •ireumstaiices,  the 
angto  of  emeq^ee  GKH  much  ex- 
ceeds that  of  inddeoee  FDI,  being  pro- 
baU^  neariy  three  times  as  great 

If  the  radiant  is  now  made  to  approach 
the  glass,  so  that  the  course  of  the  ray 
FDEG  shall  be  more  divergent  from 
the  axis,  as  the  angles  of  incidence  and 
emergence  become  more  nearly  equal 
to  each  other,  the  spherical  aberration 
produced  by  the  two  will  be  found  to  bear 
a  less  proportion  to  the  opposing  error 
of  the  single  correcting  curve  A  C  B ; 
for  such  a  focus  therefore  the  rays  will 
be  over^rrected. 

*  But  if  F  still  approaches  the  ghus^ 
the  angle  of  incidence  continues  to  increase  with  the  in- 
creasing divergenoe  the  ray,  till  !t  will  exceed  that  of 
emergence,  which  has  in  the  meanwhile  been  diminishing, 
and  at  lengtii  the  spherical  error  produced  by  them  Win  re- 
cover its  original  proportion  to  the  opposite  error  of  the 
curve  of  correction.  When  F  has  reached  this  point  F" 
(at  which  the  angle  of  incidence  does  not  exceed  that  of 
emei^nce  so  much  as  it  had  at  first  come  short  of  it),  the 
rays  again  pass  the  glass  free  from  spherical  aberration. 

*If  F  be  carried  from  hence  towards  the  glass,  or  ou^ 
wards  from  its  original  place,  the  angle  of  incidence  in  the 
former  case,  or  of  emergence  in  the  latter,  becxnnes  dispro- 
portionately effective,  and  either  way  the  abenstion  exceeds 
tbe  a>rrection. 

*  These  foots  have  been  established  by  carefiil  experiment : 
they  accord  with  ©very  appearance  in  snch  comhijiations  of 
the  plano-convex  glasses  as  have  come  under  my  notice, 
ai^  may,  I  believe^  be  extended  to  this  rule^  that  in  general 
an  achromatic  otject-glass.  of  whidt  the  iMker  sntfoces  are 
in  contact,  or  neaiiy  so,  will  have  on  one  side  of  it  two  foci 
in  its  axis,  for  tbe  rays  proceeding  from  which  it  will  be 
truly  corrected  at  a  moderate  aperture ;  that  for  the  space 
between  these  two  points  its  spberical  aberration  will  be 
over-corrected,  and  beyond  them  cither  way  under-cor- 
rected. 

'  The  longer  aplanatic  focus  may  be  found,  when  one  of  the 
plano-convex  object-glasses  is  placed  in  a  microscope,  by 
shortening  the  tube,  if  the  glass  shows  over-correction ;  if 
under-correction,  by  lengthening  it,  or  by  bringing  the  rays 
together,  should  they  be  parallel  or  dive^ent,  by  a  very 
small  good  telescope.  The  shorter  focus  is  got  at  by  sliding 
Uie  glass  before  another  of  sufflcdent  length  and  larce  aper- 
ture  ^at  is  finely  corrected,  and  bringing  it  formrds  till  it 
gives  the  reflexion  of  a  bright  point  from  a  j^obule  of 
quicksilver,  sharp  and  free  from  mist,  when  the  distance 
can  be  taken  between  the  glass  and  the  object 

'The  longtt  focus  is  the  place  at  which  to  asoertani  the 
utmost  aperture  that  may  be  given  to  the  glass,  and  where, 
ia  the  absence  of  spherical  error,  Its  exact  state  of  correction 
as  to  colonr  is  seen  most  distinctly. 

'The  correction  of  the  chromatic  aberration,  like  that  of 
the  spherical,  tends  to  excess  in  the  marginal  rays ;  so  that 
if  a  ^ass  which  is  achromatic,  with  a  moderate  aperture, 
hu  its  cell  opened  wider,  the  circle  of  rays  thas  added  to 
the  pencU  will  be  rather  over-corrected  as  to  cdiam. 

'  The  same  tendency  to  ovetHiorrection  is  prodoeed,  i£ 
without  varying  the  aperture,  the  diveivenee  of  the  inrident 
nys  is  ranch  augmented,  as  in  an  o^ect-glass  placed  in 
ft^  of  another ;  hut  i^eraUy  in  this  position  a  part  only 
of  its  i^rture  oomes  mto  use ;  so  that  the  two  (nrepertles 


mentioned  nentrallce  eaeh  other,  and  its  ehromatio  state 
remains  unaltered.  If  for  example  the  outstanding  colours 
Were  observed  at  the  longer  focns  to  be  green  and  claret, 
trhich  show  that  the  nearest  practicable  approaoh  is  made 
to  the  union  of  tbe  spectrum,  they  usually  eontinne  nearly 
the  same  for  the  whole  spaoe  between  the  fool,  and  for  some 
distance  beyond  them  eiuer  way. 

*  The  places  of  these  two  foci  and  their  proportions  to  eaeh 
other  di^iend  on  a  variety  of  circumstances.  In  several  ob- 
ject-glasses that  I  have  had  made  for  trial,  jdano-eonvex, 
with  their  inner  surfaces  cemented,  their  diameters  the 
radius  of  the  flint  lens,  and  their  eolour  pretty  well  corrected, 
those  composed  of  dense  flint  and  light  plate  have  had  the 
rays  fKta  the  longer  focus  emerging  nearly  parallel ;  and 
ibis  focus  has  been  not  quite  thme  times  the  distance  of  the 
shorter  ftom  the  glass:  with  English  flint  the  rays  have 
had  more  convei^ence,  and  the  shorter  focus  has  bwne  a 
rather  less  proportiatt  to  the  longer. 

*lf  the  suri«»a  are  not  oemented,  a  striking  eflbet  is  pro- 
duced by  minute  diflhrencea  in  their  curves.  It  may  give 
some  idea  of  this,  that  in  a  glass  of  which  nearly  tbe  whole 
disk  Was  covered  with  colour  fhim  eontaot  of  the  lenses,  the 
addition  of  a  film  of  iwrnisb,  so  thin  that  this  colour  was 
not  destroyed  by'lt,  caused  a  senwble  chai^  in  the  spheri- 
cal correction. 

'  I  have  found  that  whatever  extended  the  longer  apla- 
natic focus,  and  increased  the  eenveigenee  of  its  rays^  dimi- 
nished the  relative  length  of  the  shorter.  Thus  by  turning 
to  the  concave  lens  the  flatter  instead  of  the  deeper  side  ef 
a  convex  lens.  Whose  radii  were  to  eaeh  other  as  31  to  30, 
the  pencil  of  tbe  longer  aplanatic  firaas,  tttsm  being  greetly 
divergent  was  brought  to  converge  at  a  very  small  distance 
behind  the  glass ;  and  the  length  ctf  the  riiorter  focus,  whieh 
had  been  one-half  that  of  the  Imger,  heouoe  but  one-aixth 
of  It 

"Hie  direction  of  the  nlanatle  paneth  appaan  to  he 
scarcely  aflbeted  by  the  aiflbteoeea  in  th6  tbiekiHBS  <rf 

ghsses,  if  their  state  as  to  colour  is  the  same. 

'  One  other  property  of  the  double  object-glass  remains  to 
be  mentioned,  which  is,  that  when  the  longer  aplanatic 
focus  is  used,  the  tnarginal  rays  of  a  pencil  not  coincident 
with  the  axis  of  the  gloss  are  distorted,  so  that  a  omna  is 
thrown  outwards;  While  the  contrary  efl^t  of  a  coma 
dhected  towards  the  centre  of  the  field  is  prodoeed  W  tbe 
rays  from  tbe  shorter  focus.  These  peouliarltiet  of  the 
etmia  seem  inseparable  attendants  on  the  two  foci,  and  are 
as  conspicuous  in  the  aefaronatie  mcnriseus  as  in  tiM  plano- 
convex object-glass. 

'  Of  several  purposes  to  whicb  (he  partiaufafa  just  giren 
seem  applicable,  I  must  at  present  eonflne  mysrif  to  the 
most  obvious  one.  Th^  famish  the  means  of  destroying 
with  the  vtmost  ease  boui  abem^ons  in  a  large  fooal  penea, 
and  of  thtts  surmounting  what  has  hitherto  been  the-ebief 
obstacle  to  the  perfection  of  tbe  mioroseope.  And  when  it 
is  considered  that  the  curves  of  its  ^Brinwtive  object- 
glasses  have  required  to  be  at  least  as  exactly  proportioned 
as  those  of  a  large  telescope  to  give  the  fig^ 
imago  of  a  bright  point  equally  sharp  and 
oolourleas,  and  that  any  change  made  to 
correct  one  aberration  wag  liable  to  distal^ 
the  otber,  some  ides  mey  be  fortsed  of 
what  tbe  amount  of  that  obstacle  must 
have  been.  It  win  however  be  evidwrt  ^.---'-h'-^J^ 
that  if  any  oMeet-gfass  is  but  made  aehro*  ^-—^  -  V 
matic,  with  MS  lenses  tmly  worked  and 
cemented  ao  that  flieir  axes  coincide,  it 
may  With  eertaiffty  he  oeniMeled  wttb  ' — ~ 
other  possessil^  the  same  requisites  and  ef 
snitable  focus,  so  that  (he  eombjnation  abaH 
be  free  from  spErefrical  errof  also  ift  the 
centre  of  its  field.  For  this  the  rwfs  have 
only  to  be  received  by  tbe  front  glass  B 
iflg.  14)  from  Ms  shnter  aplanatie  foeus 
F",  and  transmitted  in  the  direction  of  tin 
longer  correct  pencil  F  A  of  the  other  glass 
A.  It  is  desirable  that  the  latter  pencil 
should  neither  converge  to  a  very  ^rt 
foeus  nor  be  more  than  very  slighUy  if  M 
oil  divergent'  and  a  little  attention  at 
first  to  the  kind  of  gtess  nsed  will  keep  it 
within  this  range,  the  denser  flint  being 
suited  to  the  gtasees  of  shorter  foeoa  and^ 
aperture.  Digitized  by 
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*  ■djustment  of  the  mierosoope  u  then  perfected,  if 
neceaeary,  by  slightly  varying  the  distance  betveen  the 
object-elagses ;  and  after  that  is  done,  the  length  of  the 
tube  whioh  carries  the  eye-pieces  may  be  altered  greatly 
without  dieturbiog  the  correction,  opposite  errors  vhicn 
balance  each  other  being  produced  by  the  chan^. 

'  If  the  two  glasses  which  in  the  diagram  are  drawn  at 
some  distance  apart  are  brought  nearer  together  (if  the 
place  of  A  fbr  instance  is  carried  to  the  dotted  figure^  the 
rays  transmitted  by  B  in  the  direction  of  the  longer  aplanatic 
pencil  of  A  will  pUinly  be  derived  from  some  point  Z  more 
distant  than  F",  and  lying  between  the  aplanatic  foci  of  B ; 
therefiure  (according  to  what  hu  been  stated}  this  ^lass, 
and  consequently  the  combinatioii,  will  than  be  spherically 
orer^rrected.  UontbeotherhuidthedisluiceDetweaiA 
and  B  is  increkaed,  the  opposite  eifeBti  are  of  eoune  pro- 
duced. 

'  In  combining  several  glasses  together  it  is  often  conve- 
nient to  transnut  an  under-oorractm  pencil  firom  the  ftont 
glass,  and  to  counteraot  its  error  hv  over-oorreotion  in  the 

middle  one. 

'  Slight  errors  in  colour  may  in  the  same  manner  be  de- 
stroyed by  opposite  ones ;  and  on  the  principles  described 
we  not  only  acquire  fine  correction  for  the  central  ray,  but, 
by  the  opposite  effects  at  the  two  foci  on  the  transverse 
pencil,  all  coma  can  be  destroyed,  and  the  whole  field  ren- 
dered beautifhUy  flat  and  distinct.* 

Mr.  Lister's  paper  ianteis  into  farther  partioulars,  which 
Hre  not  essential  to  the  eompiehension  of  the  subject.  It 
is  sufficient  to  say  that  his  investigations  and  results  proved 
to  be  of  the  hi^est  value  to  the  practical  fyptiuaiii-and  the 
progress  of  improvement  was  in  consequence  extremely 
rapid.  The  sew  principles  were  applied  and  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Hugh  Powell  and  Mr.  Andrew  Ross  with  a  degree  of 
Bucceaa  which  had  never  been  anticipated;  so  perfect  indeed 
were  the  corrections  given  to  the  achromatic  ohject^lass — 
so  completely  were  the  errors  of  sphericity  and  dispersion 
balanced  or  destioyed — that  the  circumstance  of  covering 
the  object  with  a  plate  of  tho  thinnest  glass  or  talc  disturbed 
the  corrections,  if  they  bad  been  adapted  to  an  uncovered 
olgec^  and  rendered  an  object-glass  which  was  perfbct  under 
one  oonditioD  sennbly  ddective  under  the  other. 

This  defect,  if  thai  should  be  called  a  defect  which  axose 
out  of  improvement,  was  first  disoovered  by  Mr.  Ross,  who 
immediately  suggested  the  means  of  correcting  it,  and  pre 
seated  to  the  Society  of  Arts,  in  1837,  a  paper  on  the  sub- 
ject which  was  published  in  the  51st  volume  of  their 
Transactions,  and  which,  as  it  is,  like  Mr.  Lister's, 
essential  to  a  full  understanding  of  the  ultimate  refinements 
of  the  instrument,  we  shall  extract  nearly  in  full. 

*In  the  course  of  a  practical  investieation  (says  Hr. 
Roes)  wiUi  the  view  of  constructing  a  combination  of  lenses 
tor  the  object-glass  of  a  compound  microscope,  which  should 
be  free  from  the  effects  of  aberration,  both  for  central  and 
oblique  pencils  of  great  angle,  I  combined  the  condition 
of  the  greatest  possible  distance  between  tho  olnect  and 
object.«laaB;  for  in  object^lasses  of  short  fecal  length 
their  wneness  to  the  object  has  been  an  obstacle  in  many 
cases  to  the  use  of  high  magnifying  power^  and  is  a  con- 
stant source  of  inconvenience. 

'  In  the  improved  combination,  the  diameter  is  only  suf- 
ficient to  admit  the  proper  penctt;  the  convex  lenses  are 
wrought  to  an  edge,  and  the  concave  have  only  sufficient 
thickness  to  support  their  figure ;  consequently,  the  com- 
bination is  the  thinnest  possible,  and  it  loUowa  that  there 
will  be  the  greatest  distance  between  the  object  and  the 
object-glass.  The  focal  length  is  ^  of  an  inch,  having  an 
angular  aperture  of  60°,  with  a  distance  of  of  an  inch, 
end  a  megnifying  power  of  970  tunes  linear  with  perfect 
definition  on  the  most  difficult  Podura  scales.  I  have  made 
olgeetf^aiies  ^  of  an  inch  fecal  length ;  but  as  the  angular 
•pertnxB  cannot  be  adraitageouBly  inraeased,  if  the  greatest 
dUunoe  betweoi  the  object  and  object-glass  is  {nreeerved, 
tfanr  use  will  be  very  limited. 

*The  quality  of  the  definition  produced  by  an  achromatic 
compound  mierosoope  will  depend  upon  the  accuracy  with 
which  the  aberrations,  both  chromatic  and  spheriou,  are 
balanced,  together  with  the  general  perfection  of  the  work- 
manship. Now,  in  Wollaston's  doublets,  and  Holland's  trip- 
lets, there  are  no  means  of  producing  a  balance  of  the 
aberrations,  as  they  are  composed  of  convex  lenses  only ; 
therefore  the  best  ihat  can  be  done  is  to  make  the  aberra- 
tiws  a  minimum:  the  remaining;  positive  aberrfition  in 


these  forms  produces  itii  peculiar  effsct  upon  olgects  (parti 
cularly  the  detail  of  the  thin  transparent  class),  whioh  mav 
lead  to  misapprehengion  of  their  true  structure;  but  witb 
the  achromaUc  object-glass,  where  the  aberrations  are  cor- 
rectly balanced,  the  most  minute  parts  of  an  object  are 
accurately  displayed,  so  that  a  satisfectory  judgment  of 
their  oharaoteE  may  be  formed. 


Big.  IS. 


A.' 


*It  will  be  seen  by  J^.  15,  that  when  a  certain  angular 
pennl  A  O  A'  proceeds  ftom  the  otgect  O,  and  is  incident 
on  the  plane  side  of  the  first  lens,  if  the  combination  is 
removed  from  the  objeet.  as  in  Jig.  16,  the  exueme  rays  of 
the  pencil  impinge  on  the  more  marginal  parte  of  the  glass, 
and  as  the  renracttons  are  greater  here,  the  abeiTationB  will 
be  greater  also.  Now,  if  two  compound  object-glasses  have 
their  aberrations  balanced,  one  being  situated  as  in  fig.  IS, 
and  the  other  as  in  16,  and  the  same  disturbing  power 
applied  to  both,  that  m  which  the  angles  of  incidence  and 
the  aberrations  are  small  will  not  be  so  much  disturbed  as 
where  the  angles  are  great,  and  where  consequentiy  the 
aberrations  increase  rapidly. 

'  When  an  object-glass  has  its  aberrations  balanced  for 
viewing  an  opaque  object,  and  it  is  required  to  examine 
that  object  by  transmitted  light,  the  correction  will  remain ; 
but  if  it  is  necessary  to  immme  the  object  in  a  fluid,  or  to 
cover  it  with  glass  or  tale,  an  aberration  will  arise  from  Uiese 
circumstances,  which  will  disturb  the  ^vious  correetiMi, 
and  consequently  deteriorate  the  definition ;  and  this  eHbet 
will  be  more  obvious  with  the  increase  of  the  distance  be- 
tween the  object  and  the  object-glass. 


'The  aberration  produced  with  diverging  rays  by  a  piece 
of  flat  and  parallel  glass,  such  as  would  be  used  for  covering 
an  object,  is  represented  at  J!g.  17,  where  6  G  G  G  is  the 
refracting  medium,  or  piece  of  glass  covering  the  o^ect  O ; 
O  P.  the  axis  of  the  pencil,  perpendicular  to  the  flat  sui- 
foees ;  O  T,  a  ray  near  the  axis ;  and  O  T'.  the  extreme  nv 
of  the  pencil  incident  on  tiie  under  snrfoce  of  the  glue*: 
thmi  T  V  R',  will  be  tiie  directions  of  the  rays  ui  the 
medium,  and  R  E,  R'  E',  those  of  the  emeigent  raya.  Now 
if  the  course  of  these  rays  is  continued,  as  by  the  dotted 
lines,  they  will  be  found  to  intersect  the  axis  at  different 
distances,  X  and  Y,  iiom  the  surfece  of  the  glass ;  and  the 
distance  X  Y  is  the  aberration  produced  by  the  medium 
which,  as  before  stated,  interferes  with  the  previoiialy  ba- 
lanced aberrations  of  the  several  lenses  composing  the 
objectrglass.  There  are  many  cases  of  this,  but  the  one 
here  selected  serves  l»«t)!f,ffii'^*lj  t^$fe  * 
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nvt  encumber  the  description  with  the  tiieofetieal  deters 
miiiatHia  of  thii  quanti^,  m  it  varies  with  exoeedingly 
minute  cireumataDoee  which  we  cannot  aeeumtely  control ; 
such  as  the  distance  of  the  object  from  the  under  side  of 
the  glass,  and  the  stiRhtest  difference  in  the  thickness  of 
the  ffiess  i^lf ;  and  ii  iboae  data  could  be  readily  obtained^ 
the  knowledge  would  be  of  no  utility  in  making  the  cor- 
rection, that  being  wholly  of  a  practical  nature. 

'  If  an  object-^ass  is  constructed  as  represented  in  7^.  16, 
where  the  posterior  combination  P  and  tne  middle  H  nave 
together  an  excess  of  native  aberration,  and  if  this  be 
corrected  by  the  anterior  oombinatioQ  A,  having  an  excess 
of  positive  aberration,  then  this  latter  combination  can  be 
made  to  act  more  or  Ins  powe^lly  upon  F  and  U,  by 
making  it  approaeh  to  or  recede  ftom  tSem;  Ibr  iriien  the 
three  are  in  dose  contact,  tlM,distBnce  of  the  otject  from 
the  object-glass  is  greatest ;  and  oonsequently  the  rays  from 
the  object  are  divenpng  mm  a  point  at  a  greater  distance 
than  when  the  combinations  are  separated ;  and  as  a  lena 
bends  the  rays  mtNre,  or  acts  with  greater  effect,  the  more 
distant  the  object  is  ftom  which  the  ravs  diverge,  the  effect 
of  the  anterior  oombination  A  upon  die  other  two,  P  and 
H.  will  vary  with  its  distance  from  thence.  When  there- 
fore the  oorrecttou  of  the  whole  is  effected  for  an  opaque 
object  with  a  cwtain  distance  between  the  anterior  and 
middle  combination,  if  they  are  then  put  in  contact,  the 
distance  between  the  object  and  object-glass  will  be  in- 
creaaed;  oonsequenthr  the  anterior  combination  will  act 
more  powerfully,  and  the  whole  will  have  an  excess  of 
positive  aberration.  Now  the  effect  of  the  aberration  pro- 
duced by  a  piece  of  flat  and  paxaUd  glass  bemg  of  the 
n^Btive  cfauiieter,  it  is  obvious  that  toe  above  considera- 
tiotts  suggest  the  means  of  correction  by  moving  the  lenses 
nearer  together,  till  the  positive  aberration  thereby  produced 
balances  the  negative  aberration  caused  by  the  medium. 

*  The  preceding  refers  only  to  the  spherical  aberratioQ,  but 
the  effect  of  the  chromatic  is  also  seen  when  an  object  is 
covered  with  a  piece  of  glass  ;  for,  in  the  course  of  my  expe- 
riments, I  observed  that  it  produced  a  chromatic  thickening 
of  the  outlineof  the  Poduraand  other  delicate  scales;  and  if 
diverging  rays  near  theaxis  and  at  the  margin  are  projected 
through  a  piece  of  fiat  parallel  glass,  with  the  various  in- 
dices of  refiraction  for  the  different  ooiours,  it  will  be  seen 
that  each  ray  will  emei^  separated  into  a  beam  consisting 
of  the  compcment  coloats  of  the  ray,  and  that  each  beam  is 
widely  di^ent  in  fbrm.  This  differrace,  being  magnified 
by  the  power  of  the  microscope,  readily  accounts  for  the  chro- 
matic thickening  of  the  outlme  just  mentioned.  Therefore 
to  obtain  the  finest  definition  of  extremely  delicate  and 
minute  objects,  tb^  diould  be  viewed  without  a  covering; 
if  it  be  desirable  to  immerse  them  in  a  fluid,  they  should  be 
covered  with  the  thinnest  possible  film  of  talc,  as,  from  the 
character  of  the  chromatic  aberration,  it  will  be  seen  that 
rarying  the  distances  of  the  combinations  will  not  sensibly 
affect  the  correctiffli;  ^ugh  object-lenses  majr  be  made  to 
include  a  given  flnid  or  solid  medium  in  ^ir  correction 
fbr  colour. 

'  The  mechanism  for  applying  these  principles  to  the  cor- 
netim  of  an  object-glass  under  the  varions  oircumstances, 
ie  rspioaented  injig.  18,  where  the  anterior  lena  is  set  in  the 

Bg.  18. 
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end  of  a  tube  A  A,  which  slides  on  the  qrl^tder  B  contain- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  combination ;  the  tube  A  A,  hold- 
ing the  lens  nearest  the  object,  may  then  be  moved  upon 
the  cylinder  B,  for  the  purpose  of  varying  the  distance 
according  to  the  thickness  of  the  glass  ooverme  the  object, 
by  turning  the  screwed  ring  C  C,  or  more  simply  by  sliding 
the  one  on  the  other,  and  clamping  tbem  together  when 
adjusted.  An  aperture  is  made  in  the  tube  A,  within 
which  is  seen  a  mark  engraved  on  the  cylinder,  and  on  the 
edge  of  which  are  two  marks,  a  longer  and  a  shorter,  en- 
graved upon  the  tube.  When  the  mark  on  the  cylinder  coin 
cides  with  the  longer  mark  on  the  tube,  the  adjustment  is 
perfect  for  an  uncovered  object ;  and  when  the  coinddenoe 
is  with  the  short  mark,  t^  proper  distance  is  obtained  to 
balance  the  aberrations  produced  by  glass 'ttoth  of  an  indi 
thick,  and  such  ^ass  can  oe  readily  supplied. 

*  It  is  hardljr  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  necessity  fi>r 
this  correction  is  wholly  mdependent  of  any  particular  con- 
struction of  the  object-glass ;  as  in  aU  cases  where  the 
object-glass  is  corrected  for  an  object  uncovered,  any  cover- 
ing of  glass  will  create  a  different  value  of  aberration 
to  the  first  lens,  which  previously  balauced  the  aberra- 
tion resulting  from  the  rest  of  the  lenses;  and,  as  this 
disturbance  is  effected  at  the  first  reftvction,  it  is  independ- 
ent of  the  other  part  of  the  combination.  The  visibili^  of 
the  effect  depends  on  the  distance  of  the  object  ftom  the 
object-glass,  the  angle  of  the  pencil 
transmitted,  the  focal  length  of  the 
combination,  the  thickness  of  the 
glass  covering  the  oineet  and  the 
general  perfection  of  the  coneetionB 
for  chromatism  and  the  oblique 
pencils. 

'  With  this  adjusting  object-glass, 
therefore,  wecan  have  the  requisites 
of  the  greatest  possible  distance  be-  i... 
tween  the  object  and  object-glass, 
an  intense  and  sharply  defined 
image  throughout  the  field  from 
the  laige  pencil  transmitted,  and 
the  accurate  correction  of  the  aber^ 
rations ;  also,  by  the  a^ustment,  the 
means  of  preserving  that  correction 
under  all  the  varied  circumstances 
in  which  it  may  be  necessary  to 
place  an  object  for  the  purpose  of 
observation.' 

In  the  annexed  engraving, 
19,  we  have  shown  the  triple  achro- 
matic ol^ect^lass  in  connection  with 
the  eye-piece  consisting  of  the  field- 
glass  F  F  and  the  eye-glass  £  E, 
forming  together  the  modern  achro- 
matic microscope.  The  course  of 
the  light  is  shown  by  drawing  three 
rays  ftom  the  centre  and  three  from 
each  end  of  the  object  O.  These 
rays  would,  if  left  to  themselves, 
form  an  image  of  the  object  at  A  A, 
but  being  bent  and  eonvn^sd  by  the 
field-glass  F  F,  they  form  ue  image 
at  BB,  where  a  stop  is[daoed  to 
intercept  all  light  except  what  is 
required  for  the  formation  of  the 
image.  From  BB  therefbre  the 
rays  proceed  to  the  eye*glas8  exactly 
as  has  been  described  in  reference 
to  the  simple  microscope  and  to 
the  compound  of  two  glasses. 

If  we  stopped  here  we  should 
convey  a  very  impd^ect  idea  of 
the  beautiful  series  of  corrections 
effected  by  the  eye-piece,  and  whldt 
were  first  pointed  out  in  detail  in  a 

Sper  on  the  subject  pubUshed  by 
r.  Varley  in  toe  Slst  volume  of 
the  Transactions  of  the  Society  of 
Arts.  The  eye-piece  in  question 
was  invented  by  Huyghens  for 
telescopes,  with  no  other  view  than  <  o 

that  of  diminishing  the  spherical  aberration  by  producmg 
the  refractions  at  two  glasses  instead  of  one,  and  of  in- 
creasmgthefiddofyiew. 
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point  oot  tbat  HayglieDs  had  hj  this  atranjfdinent  uol- 
dentitUT  corrected  a  great  frart  of  the  chromatic  aberration, 
and  thu  subject  is  fluther  investigated  with  tnach  sbill  iti 
two  pflpcrs  by  Professor  Airy  in  the  Cambridge  P/titoi»- 
pKoal  TyaMoetioru,  to  which  we  refer  the  matheinatiGal 
raider.  These  investigations  Apply  chlefiy  to  the  leleseope, 
where  the  small  pencils  of  Kght  and  great  distance  of  the 
object  exclude  consideratioDs  which  become  important  in 
the  tticroscopt^  and  which  are  «ell  (etetad  «(  iii  Mr. 
Varley's  fMpet  before  meatloiied. 

V 


Let  flg,  to  represent  the  Hnyghenean  eye-pieDe  of  a 
microaoope;  FF  and  BE  being  tbe  ield-^saB  and  eye- 
glaM,  and  LM  N  the  two  extreme  rayi  of  ewh  of  the  three 
pencil^  emanating  from  the  centre  and  ends  of  the  object, 
of  which,  but  for  ue  fleld-glass,  a  series  of  ooloUred  images 
would  be  formed  from  RR  to  B  B ;  tboke  near  R  R  being 
led,  those  near  BB  blue,  and  the  intermediate  ones  green, 
yellow,  and  so  on,  corresponding  with  the  colours  of  the 
prismatic  spectrum.  This  order  of  eolonn,  it  will  be  ob- 
served, is  toe  reverse  of  that  described  ftt  treathie  of  the 
common  compound  microscope  (Jig.  12),  in  which  the  stngle 
object-glass  projected  the  red  image  beyond  the  blue.  Tab 
effect  just  described,  of  projeoting  the  blue  image  beyond 
the  red,  is  purposely  prodiwed  IM  reasons  presently  to  be 
given,  and  is  called  ovw-oorteetiiw  the  ofegeet^laH  as  to 
colour.  It  is  to  be  observed  alsotbAttiie  images  BBud 
RR  are  curved  ia  the  wnmg  diisation  to  be  distinctly  soon 
by  a  convex  eye-lens,  and  tius  it  a  flirttaer  defoet  <tf  the 
compound  microscope  of  two  lenses.  Bat  Hm  flrtd-^ass,  at 
the  same  time  that  it  bends  the  np  and  oonvarges  them  to 
foci  at  B'B'  and  R'R^  also  revetseS'the  ourvature  of  the 
images  as  there  shown,  sad  gives  them  the  form  best  adapted 
for  distinct  vision  by  the  ^e-^ass  BE.  The  fleld-glaBs 
has  at  the  same  time  bnmght  tin  Uue  and  red  images 
closer  together,  so  that  they  ere  adapted  to  pass  unooloived 
through  the  eye-glass.  To  render  this  important  point  more 
intelligible,  let  it  be  supposed  that  the  olljeot-glass  had  not 
been  over-corrected,  that  it  had  been  pei^tly  achromatic ; 
the  rays  would  then  have  become  ooiouTed  as  soon  a*  they 
had  passed  the  field<glass;  the  blue  ray^  to  take  tiw  central 
pencil  for  example,  would  Oonverge  aif  b  and  Uie  xad  fays 
at  r,  which  is  just  Ac  reverse  of  wnat  the  eye-lens  requires ; 
for  as  its  blue  focus  is  also  shorter  than  its  red,  it  would 
deound  rather  that  the  blue  image  should  be  at  r  and  the 
red  at  b.  This  effistct  we  have  shown  to  be  produced  by  the 
over-correction  of  the  oMect-glBss,  which  protrudes  the  blue 
foci  B  B  85  much  beyond  the  red  foci  R  R  as  the  sum  of  the 
distances  between  the  red  and  blue  foci  of  the  field-lens  and 
eye-lens ;  so  that  the  separation  B  R  is  exactly  taken  up  in 
passing  through  those  two  lenses,  and  the  whole  of  the 
colours  coincit^  as  to  focal  distance  as  soon  as  the  rajs  have 
peaeed  the  eye-lens.  But  while  they  coincide  as  to  distance, 
they  diffsr  in  another  lemat ;  the  Uoe  ima^  are  rmdared 
analler  than  the  red  1^  Am  snperior  refaaUw  povsr  of  the 


flrid-giass  ifpon  the  blue  retys.  In  tneii^  the  pendl  L  fin 
instatiee,  it  will  be  notieed  that  after  passing  the  fleld^hm^ 
two  ssts  of  lines  are  drawn,  one  whole,  and  one  dotted  lie 
former  retiteseiiliiig  the  nd,  and  the  latter  the  blue  rsy». 
This  is  the  accidental  effect  m  the  Hayghenean  eye-piec« 
pointed  out  by  Boscovioh.  This  sepwation  into  colours  st 
the  fiekl-gtass  is  hke  the  ovcr-eorrection  of  the  obtect-gla» ; 
it  leads  to  a  subsetfuent  complete  eorrectioB.  For  if  tbe 
differently  eoloored  nnrs  were  kept  together  till  ftey 
reached  the  eye-ghls^  may  would  then  beecme  ODloured, 
and  present  o«o«ed  images  lo  tbtf  eye;  bnt  fortunslely, 
and  mo«  beantifvUy,  ttn  sspatMlon  eflteted  hj  the 
lleld-glasti  ttmes  the  blue  fays  to  fldl  w  araeh  noner 
tbe  eMtre  of  the  eye^latt,  wfamob  oiHng  to  the  spbwical 
Itgnre,  the  loflraMtve  power  b  less  than  at  the  margin,  thst 
the  spheried  oner  of  tbe  eyv-lens  constitutes  a  nearlv  per- 
fect balance  to  the  cfafomatio  dispersion  of  tbe  trid-leDs, 
and  the  red  ud  Uue  rsyi  V  and  V'  emerge  sensibly  parri- 
lel,  presenting,  in  oonseouenc^  the  perfset  definition  of  a 
single  point  to  the  eye.  The  same  reasopnlng  is  tme  of  tbe 
intermediate  colours  and  of  the  other  pen  oils. 

From  what  has  been  stated  it  is  obvious  that  We  me^n  by 
an  achromatic  olgeot^glass  one  in  which  the  usual  order  of 
dispersion  is  bo  fiir  reversed,  that  the  light,  after  undergoing 
the  singulariy  heautifnl  series  of  changes  effected  by  (be 
eye-pteoe«  shall  oome  nncolonred  to  the  eye.  Wo  can  give 
DO  snectflc  for  producing  thcM  resoltft.  Cfose  stody 
of  tM  fonnoHs  for  adiromatism  Kiton  by  the  oelebrsted 
mafliematieiam  Hw  have  qnoted  wm  do  much,  bol  the  prin 
oiples  must  be  brought  to  the  test  of  repeated  experiment. 
Nor  wilt  the  experiments  bo  worth  anything,  unless  tbe 
corves  be  most  oocunttely  mettured  and  worked,  and  the 
lensfls  centred  and  adjnsted  with  a  d^ree  of  predsion 
which,  to  those  who  are  fomiliar  only  with  telescopes,  will 
be  quite  nnpreoedeilted. 

The  Hdygtienettn  eye-piece  which  «e  have  described  is 
the  best  for  merely  optical  purposes,  but  when  it  is  reqni  red 
to  measure  the  magnified  image,  we  use  the  eye-piece  in- 
vented by  Mr.  Raouden,  and  called,  from  ita  purpose,  the 
micrometer  ey»-pieos.  When  it  is  stated  that  we  sometimes 

naite  to  meosun  portions  ot  animal  or  vegMable  matter 
undrod  ftnos  nnaUor  dian  any  divisions  that  can  be 
artificially  made  on  any  measnrtng  instrument,  the  advan- 
tage of  applying  the  scale  to  the  magnified  image  will  be 
Obvlooi,  as  compared  wi&  tbe  applioation  of  engraved  or 
mocttSBieal  mierometors  to  the  ati^  of  ^  inatmment 

Fig.  31.  The  arrangement  is  shon 

in  Jig.  2 1,  where  E  E  and  F  F 
are  the  eye  and  field  glass, 
the  latter  having  now  its  plane 
face  towards  the  object.  The 
rays  ftom  the  object  are  here 
made  to  converge  at  A  A,  im- 
mediately in  ftont  of  the  field- 
glass,  and  h«rs  also  is  placed 
aplane  clMS  an  whidi  are  en- 
graved divisions  of  i)gth  of  an 
inch  or  less.  Them»kit^of 
these  drri^ens  coMe  faito  foees 
tiierefore  at  the  eame  time  ts 
the  image  of  the  object,  and 
both  are  distinctly  seen  to- 
gether. Thus  the  measure  of 
the  magnified  image  is  given  hy 
mere  inspection,  and  the  value 
->|  A.  of  gygjj  measures  in  reference 
to  the  real  object  may  be  ob- 
tained thus,  which,  when  once 
obtained,  is  constant  for  tbe 
same  ob)eot«lasB.  Place  on 
the  stage  of  toe  instrument  a 
divided  scale  the  valae  of 
which  is  known,  and  viewing 
this  scale  as  the  microscopic  object,  observe  how  many  of 
the  divisions  on  the  scale  attaoied  to  the  eye-piece  co^ 
respond  with  one  of  those  in  the  magnified  image.  If,  for 
instance,  ten  of  those  in  the  eye-piece  correspona  with  one 
of  those  in  the  im^e,  and  if  the  divisions  are  known  to  be 
equal,  then  the  image  is  ten  times  larger  than  tbe  object, 
and  the  dimensions  of  the  object  are  ten  times  less  than 
indicated  by  tbe  micrometer.  If  tbe  divisions  on  the  micro- 
meter and  on  the  magnified  scale  were  not  equal,  it  become* 
a  mere  rule-of-thiee  sum,  but  in  jKueral  this  trouble  m 
Digitized  by^OHOXjOTV^ 
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trican  ^tbtmkoroftbe  iostnuMUtt  who  fiirnisfas*  a  table 
showing  the  value  of  each  division  of  the  micrometer  for 
ererv  object-glass  with  which  it  may  be  used. 

While  on  the  subject  of  measuring  it  may  be  well  to 
explain  the  mode  of  aseertainiof;  the  magnifying  power  of 
the  cotnpouud  mMPWco|ie,  which  is  generally  taken  on  the 
aosumplMD  befiive  mentioned,  that  the  naked  eya  sees  most 
distinctly  at  U»e  distance  of  ten  inches. 

Place  on  the  stage  of  the  instrument,  as  before,  a  known 
divided  sede.  and  when  it  is  distinctly  seen,  hold  a  rule  at 
ten  inches  distance  from  the  disengaged  eye,  so  that  it  may 
be  aeen  by  that  ey^  overlapping  or  lying  by  side  of  the 
magnified  poetUfa  of  tbe  other  sMle.  Thni  move  the  rule 
till  one  ox  man  of  its  known  dinsiims  oonrespond  with  a 
aomber  of  those  ia  the  mai^iifled  scale,  and  a  comparison 
of  the  tvo  gives  the  magniiying  power. 

Having  bow  aaEplainaa  Uia  optical  prinoiplas  of  the  achro- 
matic frnMPfiHi^  nuBroscope,  it  remains  only  to  describe  the 
meehaniml  arrangements  for  giving  those  principles  their 
fall  tfbet.  The  mechanism  of  a  microscope  is  of  much 
mere  importance  than  might  be  imagined  by  those  who 
have  not  studied  the  subjecL  In  the  Qrst  place,  steadiness, 
or  freedom  from  vitnution,  and  most  particularly  freedom 
from  any  vibratioas  which  are  not  equally  communicated  to 
the  olgeet  under  eiuunioation,  and  to  the  leases  by  vhich  it 
is  viewed,  is  a  point  of  the  utmost  consequence.  When,  for 
instance,  the  body  containing  the  lenses  is  screwed  by  its 
lower  extremity  to  a  horisontal  arm,  we  have  one  of  the 
most  vibratory  forms  conceivable ;  it  is  precisely  the  form  of 
the  inverted  peodulum,  which  is  expresslv  contrived  to  in- 
dieate  otherwise  insensible  vibrations.  The  tremor  neces- 
sarily attendant  on  such  an  arrangement  i«  magnified  by 
the  whole  power  of  the  instrument ;  and  as  the  object  on 
the  stage  partakes  of  this  tremor  in  a  comparatively  insen- 
sible degree,  the  image  is  seen  to  oscillate  so  rapidly,  as  in 
some  cases  to  be  wholly  undistioguisbable.  Such  micro- 
scopes cannot  possibly  be  used  with  high  powers  in  ordinary 
bouses  abutting  on  any  paved  streets  through  which  car- 
riages are  passing,  nor  indeed  are  they  adapted  to  be  lued 
in  bouses  in  which  the  ordinary  internal  sources  of  shaking 
exist. 

One  of  the  best  modes  of  mounting  a  compound  mieio- 
soope  is  shown  in  the  annexed  view  ijg.  22),  which,  though 
too  minute  to  exkibit  all  the  details,  will  serre  to  explain  the 
chief  fiaatiueB  of  the  arrangement. 

A  maasy  pUlar  A  is  screwed  into  a  solid  tripod  B,  and  is 
surmounted  by  a  strong  joint  at  C,  on  which  Uie  whole  in- 
strument turns,  so  as  to  enable  it  to  take  a  perfectly  hori- 
zontal or  vtnrtical  position,  or  any  intermediate  angle,  such, 
for  instancsb  as  that  ^own  in  the  engraving. 

This  moveable  portion  of  the  instrument  consists  of  one 
solid  casting  I>  E  F  G ;  from  F  to  G  being  a  thick  pierced 
plate  carrying  the  s(i^e  and  its  appendages.  The  compound 
body  H  is  attached  to  the  bar  D  £,  and  moves  up  and  down 
upon  it  by  a  rack  and  pinion  worked  by  either  of  the  milled 
heads  K.  The  piece  DB  F  G  is  attached  to  the  pillar  by 
the  joint  C,  which  being  the  source  of  the  requuod  move- 
mMit  in  the  inatnimeat,  is  obviously  its  weakest  part,  and 
about  whidi  no  doubt  considerable  vibration  takes  place. 
But  inaamuoh  as  the  piece  D  B  F  6  of  necessity  transmits 
such  vibrations  oqndly  to  the  body  of  the  microscope  and 
to  the  ofc^eetf  on  the  stage,  they  hdd  always  the  same  rela- 
tive positioii.  and  no  vmkle  vibration  is  caused,  how  much 
soever  may  r«idly  axisL  To  the  under  side  of  the  stage  is 
attached  a  circular  stem  L.  on  which  slides  the  mirror  M, 
plane  on  one  side  and  concave  on  the  other,  to  reflect  the 
light  Uurongh  the  af>ertuj»  in  the  stage.  Beneath  the  stage 
IS  a  circulu*  revolyinz  plate  oontaining  three  apertures  of 
various  sises.  to  limit  me  angle  itf  the  pencil  of  Ught  which 
shall  be  allowed  to  &U  on  the  objea  under  examination. 
Besides  these  conveniences  the  stage  has  a  double  move- 
ment produced  1^  two  racks  at  rignt  angies  to  each  other, 
and  woriud  by  milled  hmds  beneath.  It  nas  also  the  usual 
appendages  m  forceps  to  hold  minute  ol^ects.  and  a  lens  to 
coo  dense  iJie  lif^t  upon  dmn,  all  td  -w^Qh  are  well  imder- 
■sood,  and  if  wS,  viu  be  rendered  more  intelligible  by  a  few 
minutes*  examinatjon  of  a  microsct^  than  by  the  most 
lengtbmed  description.  One  other  point  remains  to  bo  no- 
ticed. The  monment  {woduced  by  the  milted  head  K  is 
not  sufficiently  ddieate  to  adjust  tJ^  ibcus  of  ve^  powei^ 
ful  IcDseo,  nor  indeed  is  any  rack  movement  Only  the 
finest  sczews  are  adapted  to  this  purpose ;  and  even  these 
are  impiovod  by  means  lor  redueiag  the  npidity  of  the 
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screw's  movement.  For  this  purpose  the  lower  end  of  the 
compound  body  H,  which  carries  the  object-glass,  oonsista 
of  a  piece  of  smaller  tube  sliding  in  parallel  guides  in  the 
main  body,  and  kept  constantly  pressed  upwards  by  a  spiral 
spring,  but  it  can  be  drawn  downward  by  a  lever  crossing 
the  body,  and  acted  on  by  an  extremely  fine  screw  whose 
milled  head  is  seen  at  N,  and  the  fineness  of  which  is  tripled 
by  moans  of  the  lever  through  which  it  acts  on  the  olijeGt- 
glass.  The  instrument  is  of  course  roughly  adjusted  by  the 
rack  movement,  and  finished  by  the  screw,  or  by  suob  other 
means  as  are  chosen  for  the  purpose.  One  very  ingenious 
contrivance,  but  applied  to  the  stage  instead  of  the  body  of 
the  microscope,  invented  by  Mr.  Powell,  will  be  found  de- 
scribed in  ute  6Mh  vidume  of  die  Transactiomi  of  the 
Booie^of  Arts. 

The  gieatw  part  of  the  dtreetions  for  viewing  and  illu- 
minatiiw  olneots  given  in  reference  to  the  simple  microscope 
are  appfieable  to  the  compound.  An  ai^and  lamp  placed 
in  the  ibeus  of  a  large  detached  lens  so  as  to  throw  parallel 
rays  upon  the  mirror,  is  the  best  artificial  light;  and  for 
ot^ue  objects  tiie  light  so  thrown  up  may  be  reflected  by 
met^dlic  specula  (called,  from  their  inventor,  Lieberkhuns) 
attached  to  the  object-glasses. 

It  has  been  recMitly  proposed  by  Sir  David  Brewster  and 
by  H.  Dujudin  to  render  the  Wollaston  condenser  achro- 
matic, and  they  have  accordingly  been  made  with  three 

Sairs  of  aohromatic  lenses  instead  of  the  single  lens  before 
escribed,  with  very  excellent  efibct.  The  last-mentioned 
nntleman  has  also  pnyeeted  an  ingenious  apparatus,  called 
the  Hyptiosoope,  attached  to  the  eye-pieee  for  the  purpose 
<rf  erecting  the  magnified  picture. 

The  erector  commoidy  applied  to  the  compound  micro- 
seope  eoBflists  of  a  pair  of  lenses  aeting  like  the  erecting 
e^e-piece  of  the  telescope.  But  this,  though  it  is  conve- 
nient for  the  purpose  of  dissection,  very  much  impairs  the 
optical  performance  of  the  instrument. 

For  drawing  the  images  presented  by  the  microscope  the 
best  apparatus  consists  of  a  mirror  H  ifig.  23),  composed 
of  a  thin  piece  of  rather  dailiHft^lt^;^  W^)^ 
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Fig,  23. 


a  piMe  of  plale^loM  indined  at  an  angle  of  4^  in  front 
of  tbe  eye-glass  B.  The  light  escapiDg  from  the  We-glaw  is 
assisted  in  its  reflection  upvards  to  the  eye 

by  the  dark  glass,  which  effects  tbe  fur- 
ther useful  purpose  of  reoderiug  the 
paper  less  brilliant,  and  thus  enabling 
the  eye  better  to  seethe  reflected  image. 
The  leas  L  belov  the  reflector  is  to 
cause  the  light  from  the  paper  and  pen- 
cil to  diverge  from  the  same  distance  as 
that  received  firom  the  eye-glass;  in 
other  words,  to  cause  it  to  reach  the  eye 
in  paiallel  lines.  . 


Hjf.  24 


Dr.  Wollaston's  Camera  Lucida,  as  shown  in  fig.  24,  is 
sometimes  attached  to  the  eye-piece  of  the  microscope  for 
the  same  purpose.  In  this  instrument 
tbe  rays  suffer  two  internal  reflexions 
within  the  glass  prism,  as  will  be  seen 
explained  in  the  article  Camkra  Lucida. 
In  this  minute  flgnre  we  have  omitted  to 
trace  the  reflected  rays,  merely  to  avoid 
confusion. 

Annexed  are  four  engravings  of  micro- 
scopic objects,  tbe  true  character  of  which 
it  IS  however  impossible  to  give  in  wood, 
and  is  difficult  indeed  to  accomplish  by 
any  description  of  engmrii^. 


Fig.U. 


ffg.  25  shows  a  scale  of  the  small  insect  called  Podura 
Flumbea,  the  common  Skiptail,  magnified  about  five  hun- 
dred times.  To  define  tbe  markings  on  this  scale  clewly  is 
the  highest  test  of  a  deep  achromatic  object-glass ;  and  this 
drawing  is  given  rather  to  explain  what  the  observer  should 
look  fbr,  than  as  a  very  correct  representation.  Fig.  26  is 
a  scale  or  feather  of  the  Menelaus  Butterfly ; 
rig^  28.  Fig.  27  is  the  hair  of  a  singular  insect,  the 
Dermestesj  and  Fig.  28  is  a  longitudinal 
cutting  of  fir,  showing  the  circular  glands 
on  the  veswls  which  distinguish  coniferous 
woods.  These  latter  objects  may  be  seen 
by  half'inch  or  quart^inoh  achromatic 
glasses.  Opaque  objects  are  generally  bet- 
ter exhibited  by  inch  and  two-inch  glasses 


when  a  general  view  of  them  ia  required, 
and  by  higher  powers  when  we  wish  to 
examine  their  minute  structure.  In  the 
latter  case  the  light  must  be  obtained  by 
condensing  lenses  instead  of  the  metallic 
specula. 


Altfaoi^h  toe  reflecting  mieroseope  is  now  very  little  wad, 
it  may  be  expected  that  we  should  mention  it   In  this  in- 
strument, at  Pig.  29, 

Fig'  29. 


the  object  O  is  reflected 
by  the  inclined  &ce  of 
tbe  mirror  M,  and  the 
rays  are  again  reflected 
and  converged  by  the  el- 
lipsoidal reflector  RR, 
which  effects  the  same 
purpose  as  the  object 
glass  of  the  compound 
mieroseope.    It  fbrms 


an  image  which  is  not  susceptible  of  the  over-ooneetion  as 
to  colour  before  described,  and  which  therefiffe  beeomea 
coloured  in  passing  through  tbe  eye-ptece.  Tina  fact,  and 
the  loss  of  light  by  reflection,  will  probably  always  render 
the  reflecting  microscope  inferior  to  tbe  aehroowtie  re- 
fracting. 

The  solar  microscope  has  been  so  nearly  superseded  by 
the  oxy-bydrt^n,  that  a  brief  description  of  the  latter  must 
suffice,  particularly  as  their  optical  principles  are  similar. 

The  primary  object  in  both  is  to  throw  an  intense  light 
upon  the  object,  which  is  sometimes  done  by  mirrors,  and 
sometimes  by  lenses.   In^.  ^0,  L  represents  the  cylinder 


1^30. 


of  burning  lime,  R  R  the  reflector,  which  concentrates  the 
light  upon  tbe  object  O  O ;  the  rays  from  which,  passing 
tt^Dgh  the  two  plano-convex  lenses,  are  brought  to  foci 
upon  a  screen  placed  at  a  great  distance,  and  upon  which  is 
ft»rmed  the  magmfled  image, 
i^l^.  31  shows  a  combination  of  lenses  to  condense  the 

light  upon  the  object. 
F^.  31.  In  either  case  the  op- 

tical arrangements  by 
which  the  image  is 
formed  admit  of  the 
ru^'        \     I  ~~  flame  perfbetiMasthoee 

1     1  vhtch  have  been  de- 

•^<s.    /      \  — flcribed  (far  the  com- 

pound microBCopes.  A 
few  achromatio  glaasea 
foz  oxy-hydrogen  mi- 
croscopes have  been  made,  and  they  will  ultimately  become 
valuable  instruments  for  illustrating  lectures  on  natural 
history  and  physiolo^.  One  made  by  Mr.  Ross  was  exhi- 
bited a  few  months  since  at  the  Society  of  Arts  to  illustrate 
a  lecture  on  the  physiology  of  woods.  It  should  be  observed 
hovBver  that  the  oxy-hydrogen  or  solar  microscope  reouires 
ffitbcr  a  spherical  screen,  or  that  the  otgotA  should  be 
mounted  between  spherical  glasses,  in  order  to  bring  the 
whole  into  focus  at  one  time.  ThiB  latter  plan  was  adopted 
on  the  occasion  just  mentioned  with  perfect  sacoess. 

HICROSCXyPIUM  (the  Microscope),  a  consteUation  of 
IJM^aille,  situated  above  Grus  and  Inaus  at  the  junction  of 
Capricomus  and  Saeittariwt.  The  only  star  in  it  worth  no- 
tice is  a,  of  tbe  4|  magnitude,  (307)  in  the  catalogue  of 
Piazzi,  and  2454  in  that  of  the  Astronomical  Society. 

MICRO^US,  3cbrank*s  name  for  a  genus  of  Murine 
Rodents,  embracing  our  English  Water-rat,  Mus  an^ihibius. 
Linn.,  &c  PftTRiDx.] 

MIC!ROZOA'RIA  (literally, '  little  animals ').  This  is  tbe 
title  employed  by  M.  de  Blainville  for  the  Animalcula  infti 
soria  of  eanier  writers,  who  commonly  classed  these  aingulaLr 
objects  of  microscopic  research  among  the  Zoopfajta.  Baker, 
Needham,  Buff>n,  and  Spallansani,  occupied  with  the  sin- 
gular fects  and  hypotheses  regarding  tho  origin  and  vitality 
of  these  animated  points,  gave  titde  attention  to  thmr  loolo- 
gical  relations ;  the  works  of  linneus  contain  almost  no 
notice  of  more  than  the  larger  VortioellB,  Biachioni,  and 
Volvooes,  which  are  ranked  among  the  Vermes  Zoopbyta. 
Tbe  great  founder  of  all  the  classifications  of  the  minute 
InAiaoriB,  the  first  oai|BM,^Q|ip^q^^,«^p^manem 
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chanetetB  of  Ibrm.  surfiwe,  moveiiieats.  and  internal  Btrue- 
tore,  is  the  aeearate  O.  F.  MaWer,  author  of  the  '  Zooloda 
Duiica.'  Considering  that  in  1786  (the  date  of  his  ^ork) 
the  micToseope  had  been  scarcely  at  all  improved  since  the 
days  of  Hooke,  the  numerous  figures  vhich  Miiller  pre- 
«Qted  were  highly  creditable  to  his  eye  and  Imnd.  They 
bsve  been  frequently  copied  (as  in  the  '  Enoyclq)£die 
M6thodique*),  and  yet  retain  a  high  value. 

Mullers  classification,  founded  upon  tiie  figure  and  sur- 
f«ce  of  the  animal,  is  convenient  to  the  observer  who  de- 
sires to  name  the  active  molecules  which  pass  under  hu 
mietoscope,  but  unsatisfactory  to  the  zoological  student 

The  genera  are  arranged  'in  some  d^ne  aecording  to 
their  appaient  simplicity. 

A.  Without  external  organs. 
*  Substance  thick. 
Momu.   A  mere  poiut. 
Prolau.   Of  variable  figure. 
Volvox.  SphericaL 
EncheUs.  Cylindrical. 

Vibrio.  Round,  elongated.  (Several  of  the  animals  in- 
cluded in  this  group  should  have  been  ranked  among  the 
Tennea.) 

*  Membranaceous. 
CyeHdium.   Oval,  complanate  (generate  by  division). 
Rarameeimn.   Of  an  oblong  figure  (generate  division). 
Koipoda.    Sinuate,  complanate  (generate  by  division). 
Gonitm.   An  angular  mass. 
Bwtaria.    Hollow  like  a  purse. 

B.  With  external  organs. 
*  Naked. 

Cerearia.  Yfiih.  an  extension  like  a  tail.  Some  are  said 
to  have  eyes. 

Triekada.  Named  for  its  hairiness  (generate  by  division). 
Kerana.    With  little  homy  protuberances. 
Hvnantopm.  With  slender  extensions  or  cirri. 
Letieophra.   CSlnted  over  all  the  sorftce  (genente  by 
division). 

Vortieella.  CSIiated  aoout  the  month,  contractile.  The 
eiliSB  have  a  whirling  motion. 

Covered  with  a  shelL 

Brachiomu.   Ciliated  nearly  as  Vortieella. 

On  this  classification  Lamarck  {Amm.  sons  Veriebrea) 
has  made  few  alterations ;  be  preserves  the  same  genera 
nearly  in  the  same  order  in  all  the  naked  Infuu}ria,  but  re- 
jects from  those  with  external  organs  (Infiuoires  appendi- 
enles)  Vortieella  and  BrachionuB  (which  he  places  among 
bis  Polypi),  and  re-errangn  the  oOiets  thus: 

Infusoires  appendicuUs. 

No  tan  {  '^^'^^'"^  (including  Leuoophra  of  Hiiller). 

\  Kerma  (including  Himantopns  of  Muller). 
A  tail      i  Cerearia, 

J  JPktrcooerearia. 
The  remuniog  groups  are  thus  classed  among  the  Polypi : 

Polypi  ciliati. 

Section  1.  Vibratiles  with  oral  cilin,  having  vibratory 
moreroent. 

Sattulus.    (Trichoda  rattus  and  T.  clavus  of  Hiiller.) 
Trichocerca.   (Cerearia  Ibreipata,  ftc,  Muller.) 
Vaginieola.  Trieboda  intiuilina,  &c.,  linller.) 
Section  IL   Rotiferee,  with  oval  cilin  having  rotatory 
novenienL 

FolUeuHna,  (Vortieella  ampulla,  raginata,  &&,  Hiiller.) 
Braddonut*   (Divided  into  sections,  with  or  without  a 

tzO.) 

Riradaria.  (Includes  the  Vortieella  rotatoria,  or  wheel* 
inimal  and  otben  allied  to  it.) 

Vnxolaria.   (Vortieella  viridis,  bursaria,  &&,  MtiUer.) 

VorticeUa.  CDie  pednnculated  species  of  Muller,  both 
•imtk  uid  compound.) 

THt^olaria. 

(^ivier  constitutes  for  thelnftisoria  his  fifth  and  last  class 
«f  zoophyta,  observing  however,  what  always  struck  the 
least  mfonned  loolaiist,  who  oontemplatea  the  various 
fonns  and  habits  at  uiese  animals,  that  among  them  were 
KTml  grades  of  o^anization,  and  some  Ufnxa  which  could 
Botbe  reconciled  to  xoophytic  structure.  Bory  de  St.  Vin- 
«m  had  adopted  iEneydop.  Mhthod.,  1826)  eighty-two 
geon,  but  Cavier  even  reduces  the  number  of  Lamaxekian 


Blainville  {Acttnologie,  p.  162)  gives  the  following  at- 
rangement  of  the  Microzoaria. 

Division  I.   Microzoaria  Heteropoda. 

Section  1.  Rotifers.  Body  distinguished  in  parts  ante- 
rior, medial,  posterity  (sometimes  really  showing  bead, 
thorax,  abdomen),  with  anterior  bundles  ol  oUin,  wnieh  in 
their  rapid  movement  resemble  wheels.  Posterior  appen- 
dices simple,  tnminaL 

The  genera  are  as  in  I^narck,  with  indications  of  the 
sul^ienera  adopted  by  Bor^  de-  St  Vincrat 

Section  2.  C^frae,  with  lateral  ciliiform  appendices. 
jHie  genera  are  taken  flrom  Hiiller,  viz.  Kenma,  Himan- 
topus,  Paiamsaeinm,  ^iHchoda,  Leuoophra,  Volvo,  Qvli- 
dium,  Honas,  with  indications  of  the  sub^viaions  adc^ited 
by  Bory  de  St.  Vincent,  &o. 

Division  IL  Microzoaria  apoda,  with  no  external  ajnten- 
dices,  including  Bursaria,  Koipoda,  Trachelina  (Vibrio, 
Miiller).  Proteus,  Cerearia,  Bnchdis,  Qonium.  Hany  of 
these  are  thought  by  Blainville  to  be  young  nanarin  or 
Hirudines. 

Nearly  all  the  real  information  which  accompanied  these 
slight  transformations  of  HiiUer's  system  of  classification 
was  derived  fVom  the  numerous  and  acute  observations  of 
that  eminent  naturalist,  whose  figuies  and  descriptions  we 
have  often  compared  wiUi  Uie  indications  of  the  microscope 
before  this  instrument  received  the  marvellous  improve- 
ments of  Amid,  Chevalier,  Pritehard.  Plosl,  and  Schiek. 
By  their  inventions,  and  the  able  use  made  of  them  sinee 
1828,  a  new  mine  of  knowledge  has  been  opened  on  the 
history,  structure,  and  zoologi<»l  relations  of  the  Inftisoria, 
Professor  Bhrenberg  of  Berim  has  been  highly  sucoeisful  in 
detecting  unexpected  points  of  structure  even  in  the 
minutest  animalculs,  and  has  in  consequence  proposed  a 
new  and  remarkable  classification,  depending  on  a  great 
variety  of  organizations,  which  be  has  discovwed  and  al- 
ready in  a  considerable  degree  made  known.  (Organization 
der  It^fusionthie^cken,  Berlin,  1830;  Ann.  de$  Scieneee 
Naturellei,  1834;  Taylor's  Scientific  Memoirs,  1837.) 

The  fundamental  division  proposed  by  Ebrenbei^  gives 
two  distinct  classes  of  InfUsoria,  viz.  those  which  appear  to 
have  in  their  body  a  complicated  digestive  cavi^,  consisting 
of  a  great  number  of  cells  [PoLTeAsniiCAj,  and  those 
which  have  a  simple  digestive  sac,  and  whed-o^ians  about 
the  mouth.  [Rotatoku..]  To  these  articles  the  reader  is 
referred  for  a  Aill  statement  of  Ehmibezg's  latest  cllUMiAca- 
tion. 

MICRU'RA.  [ViPKiunjB.] 

MI'CTYRIS.  [PlirNOTBBBIANS.] 

MIDAS  (Zoology).  M.  Geoffrey's  name  for  a  nib^nua 
of  the  small  South  American  monkeys  called  OuuHtie, 
[Jacchos.]  The  common  iwme  for  the  species  of  Ifaia  sub- 
genus is  Tamarin. 


Sti^«fi«ric  CAarocfcr^Huig^,t^?r^^oijV«^<(ie 
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forehead  vith  an  appearance  of  prominence,  arifiing  from 
the  great  angle  of  the  upper  edge  of  the  orbits.  Upper  in- 
cisors contiguous,  under  incisoru  same  size  as  the  upper. 
Naila  like  claws,  excepting  those  on  the  thumbs  behind; 
tail  «s  in  JaaAiu.  General  dental  fermnla  as  in  Jaee^. 

Then  an  seren  i^ecies,  of  which  ve  seleot  as  the  Mampl 
Midor  BomUia,  the  ManUana,  or  SUky  Tammn. 

Detenptioa.—TbiB  fmUy  little  monkey  is  entirely  of  a 

Stden  yellow,  varying  to  a  redder  tint,  and  palest  on  the 
ck  and  diighs.  The  hair,  whidi  is  fine  and  silky,  is  so 
long  about  the  head  and  neek  as  to  foan  a  niff  or  mane, 
whence  it  has  been  called  the  Lion-monkey.  Its  beauty 
and  gentleness  render  it  a  very  interestinr  pet ;  but  great 
eaie  is  required  to  keep  it  from  Samp,  whuh  is  destruc- 
tive to  it.  b  is  supposed  to  live  almost  entirely  on  trees, 
■nd  to  be  squirrel-like  in  its  habits. 

Zo<nrfi<y.— Guyana,  and  the  south  of  Brazil  from  Rio 
Janeiro  to  Cape  rrio. 

Desmarest  notices  a  ted  and  black  vaiie^  (Guyana^  nnd 
one  at  a  hriritf  shining  red  from  BrastL 

N.B.  This  must  not  be  confounded  with  Midtu  Lgoaim, 
Simia  bminot  Humb.,  the  Lmmeito,  ot  Leonnu  Tanuain, 
which  is  probably  the  nnaUest  monke^  hnown.  The  last  is 
brownish,  and  has  a  very  writ  developed  mane  of  that 
colour,  which  it  bristleB  up  when  angry,  so  as  to  look  like  a 
little  Ikm.  The  fitoe  is  black,  the  mouth  white,  and  the  tail 
bhu^  above  and  white  below.  It  inhabita  the  plains  bor- 
dering the  eastern  slope  of  the  Cordillera,  and  is  rare. 
MIOAS'S  EAR.  [AuiiicTn.A.1 
MIDDELBURQ.  [Zbm.awd.3 

MIDDLB  LATlTUbB  (Nav^tion),  the  mean  of  two 
latitudes.  It  is  the  distinctive  name  of  a  method  etiled  in 
navigation  middle  laUtude  sailing;  which  means,  that  in  es- 
timating the  diifnenee  of  lonsitude  bv  means  of  the  dilEM' 
encQs  <tf  latttude  and  tibe  mtmnediata  departure,  this 
departore  is  sumsed  to  be  an  are  of  a  panim  of  longitude 
at  the  tntannediate  or  middle  latitude.  {Riddle's  Naoiga- 
UOHt  in  whidi  a  table  may  be  found  onreotive  of  the  results.) 

MIDDLE  VOICE  U  a  term  employed  in  Greek  gram- 
mar to  indicate  a  class  of  verbs  which  are  called  reflec- 
tive in  some  other  languages.  The  reflective  meaning  is 
supposed  to  be  the  original  and  main  signiftcation  of  the 
miiUle  voice,  but  it  i«  difficult  in  many  or  the  middle  verbs 
in  Greek  to  trace  Ihe  reflective  notion.  Although  a  sepa- 
rate voice,  that  is,  a  distinct  mode  of  oonjugatiou  has  been 
assigned  to  verbs  with  a  middle  signification,  there  are  only 
two  tenses  in  the  Greek  verb  which  have  a  form  peculiar 
to  the  middle  notion,  namely,  the  flrrt  and  second  aorists  in 
tafi^v  and  o/it)v ;  which,  in  the  model  verb,  are  irtnlfifuiv 
and  lnnrtf/«|iv  There  are  four  tenses  peculiar  to  the  jussive 
signifleation.  namely,  tibe  two  Aituras  in  difim/uu  and  qiro^ 
and  the  two  aorists  m  Oirv  and  ifv  (mf  C^wyw.  nnr-^mfuu, 
irif^Vf  Mv-n^),  The  fnture  in  w/m  (rdw-w/iat.  yjky- 
99fUH\  which  is  called  in  most  gramaan  the  future  middle, 
has  a  passive  signification,  as  well  as  a  middle.  (Monk 
on  Eurip.,  Biippoif.,  1.1458;  QuarUria  Journal <^ Education, 
vol.  iv.,  p.  15S.)  The  foUoving  table  will  make  the  matter 
clearer: — 

TeM9*  eommm  to  M«  ponAw  owl  asitUfa  rigmftaOknt. 
Present      rianwtu.  Perfect  rfrv/i^. 

Imperfect    irvtrn^^.  Past  Perfect  inril(fi/ti|v. 

I^tuxe        rii^^m.  Putiue  Perfect  rtrv^fuu. 

Tenm  fteuHar  to  At  middle  signijication. 

1st  Aorist   irv^^f^rr.          and  Aorist  irwifajv- 

Tentet  pecututr  to  the  pauwe  wign^oaUon. 
Ist  Aorist  Irb^QvY.  3nd  Aorist  Jr^v. 

1st  Futaire  n^tfoofiai.       2nd  Future  rv«^«/Mu. 

Since  thai  so  many  tenses  in  the  Greek  verb  have  the 
same  form  both  for  die  middle  and  passive  si^ification, 
it  becomes  an  intfresting  obiect  of  inquiry,  whether  we 
should  asugn  the  priority  to  the  passive  or  middle  notion? 
This  question  has  usually  been  answered  by  grammarians 
in  favour  of  the  passive;  but  the  comparison  of  other  lan- 
guages etymologically  connected  with  the  Greek,  would 
lean  us  to  a  contrary  supposition.  Very  few  of  the  Indo- 
Germanic  languages  have  a  form  peculiar  to  the  passive 
signification ;  even  in  Sanskrit  the  passive  verb  is  not  con- 
sidered by  Hindu  grammarians  as  a  distinct  voice,  but  is 
classed  amoi^  the  derivative  verbs.  There  are  however  two 
voices  in  the  Sanskrit  vetl^  answering  to  the  Greek  active 
and  middle,  which  an  called  nqwctively  paramaipadim 


and  atmanSpadum;  the  former  answering  to  tlie  acti\-e  n 
Greek,  and  the  latter  having  generally  a  reflective  or  raeditl 
but  never  a  passive  signification.  The  tenses  of  the  \psmrt 
verb  are  formed  by  prefixing  the  syllable  ya  to  the  penon 
endings  ot  the  ainumipadum  eoiyugatiou.  These  pmu 
endings  «xe  evidently  the  same  as  those  oi  the  middle  Toice 
in  GimEt  as  the  IbUowing  taUe  of  the  present  tanse  liH 
show : — 


SuMktlt 

jfkship4 
kship-B,  SB 


WnrfMi,  futt. 

rOwr-tf  atu  (afterwards  rinr-ws 

riirr-y).  * 
riiTT-i,  TOi, 

TmrT-6,  fuBov 
riwrt,  aOmt. 

TVITT-O,  fuBa, 
Ti'irr-f,  fffli. 
rwirr-o,  vrai. 


kship-a,  ^ 

^  rkship-d,  vahfi 
s^kship-g  the 
O  [kship-gtS 

•d  fkship-£.  mabS 

kship-a,  dhS 
5^  Iksfaip-a,  ntfi 

That  the  passive  signification  should  in  course  of  time 
have  taken  tne  place  of  the  middle,  will  not  appear  surpns- 
ing,  when  it  is  recollected  that  a  reflective  verb  is  actually- 
used  in  many  languages,  where  a  passive  is  used  in  others 
to  express  the  same  thing.  An  instance  occurs  in  such  a 
phrase  as  bat  w  wndent  id,  stocking  sell  themselves 
here;  and  in  the  same  manner  in  Italian  we  have  such 
phrases  as  d  dieono  moltie  eote,  many  thing  say  themselvei^ 
or  are  said ;  «t  /odln  fuomo  modesto,  a  modest  man  praises 
himself,  that  is,  is  praised ;  mi  ti  domanda  mo  scudo,  a  I 
dollar  demands  itself  of  roe.  that  is,  is  demanded  of  me. 
The  same  idiom  occurs  both  in  Spanish  and  Portuguese. 

It  has  bean  the  practice  to  deny  to  the  Latin  language 
the  possession  of  a  middle,  except  in  tbe  cose  of  depooeut 
verbs.  But  in  such  a  phrase  as  Bhenus  Oceano  mtscetur, 
the  verb  is  rather  of  the  middle  than  the  passive  character, 
and  this  certainly  must  be  allowed  when  it  is  said  of  a  sol- 
dier induituT  galeam,  or  when  a  general  militet  armart 
juBet;  or  as  in  the  line  of  Virgil  (Georg.,  iii.  219)-' 

Fucitw  la  DugM  fylw  Ibmow  junnoa. 

The  above  explanation  of  tbe  middle  form  or  voice  is  one 
which  has  been  proposed ;  still  th9  matter  may  require  fur- 
ther discussion.  The  truUi  is.  that  the  closeiflcation  of  verbs 
into  active  and  passive,  or  into  active,  passive,  and  middle, 
is  a  very  imperfect  one.  and  for  the  purposes  of  a  philoso- 
phical exhibition  of  grammar  a  new  ctossificatioa  is  wanting. 
Tbe  expressions  *  I  walk,' '  I  eat,'  &c.,  are  in  signification 
allied  to  the  middle  voice,  thot^h  the  form  of  these  words 
does  not  differ  from  the  form  *  I  kill.* '  I  cut,*  &e.  In  order 
to  express  the  notion  of  the  person  '  I '  being '  killed,*  some 
modification  of  the  primitive  form  'kill*  must  be  made,  and 
another  modification  mav  be  necessary  to  express  the  act  of 
'  sdf-killing.*  Thns  in  Fruich  we  have  il  tue,  il  fui  fur, 
and  il  s'est  tui.  In  tbe  last  instence  the  act  of  self- 
killing*  is  distinguished  from  the  act  of  *  being  killed '  by 
the  addition  of  a  word.  In  the  Greek  language  ^present 
tense  of  the  passive  form  may  be  used  to  ex{)resB  either  the 
act  of  the  person  beioi;  killed,  or  killing  himself.  In  the 
first  and  second  aorist  tenses  a  peculiar  form  is  used  to 
express  the  act  of  self-killing  \  but  as  this  peculiar  form  has 
the  characteristic  termination  of  what  is  called  a  passive 
verb,  and  not  oS  an  active,  it  might  be  classed  onoer  the 
passive  voice  as  a  peculiar  terue,  and  the  torm  middle  Toiee 
might  be  got  rid  of  altogether. 

MIDDLESEX,  the  metropolitan  county  of  Englani^ 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  HertfcKdshire  ;  on  the  ea&t  b/ 
Essex,  from  which  it  Is  separated  bv  the  river  Lea ;  on 
the  south-east  by  Kent,  and  on  tbe  south  by  Surr^,  from  both 
of  which  it  is  separated  by  the  river  Humes ;  and  on  the  west 
by  Buckinghamshire,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  river 
Colne.  Its  greatest  leng^  is,  from  north-east  to  south- 
west, from  the  Lea  near  Waltham  Abbey  to  tbe  Thames 
opposite  Chertsey,  28  miles;  its  greatest  breadth,  atxtght 
angles  to  the  length,  is,  from  near  South  Mimms  oa  the 
great  north  road  to  Limehouse,  1 7  miles.  Its  area  ia  est!, 
mated  at  282  square  miles.  The  number  of  inhabitartts  iu 
1821  was  1,14031 ;  in  1831,  1^£S.330;  showing  aa  in- 
crease in  ten  years  of  213,799.  or  about  19  per  cent.,  and 
gLvmg  4817  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile.  It  is  thesmalleat 
of  all  the  English  counties,  except  Rutland  j  in  amount  of 
population  it  is  exceeded,  oxA  that  only  in  *  small  d^ree^ 
by  Yorkshire  alone;  in  density  dF^wputation  it  very  fav 
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eneeds  any  otiMr  Englisfa  coanty.  Tbe  eonrts  of  eivfl  and 
crimiDil  juriidietion  are  held  in  London  or  Westminster,  or 
tt  Cierkenwell,  in  the  suburbs  of  London ;  bnt  for  parlia- 
mentar;  purposes  Brentford,  seven  miles  from  Hyde-park 
Corner  on  the  great  vestem  road,  is  the  county  town. 

Surface;  Geologitxd  Character. — ^The  surfece  of  the 
eonnty  consiAts  for  the  most  part  of  gentle  nnduTations, 
^ordioK  a  safficient  slope  fbr  tiie  purposes  of  drainage.  A 
nnge  of  hills  extends  alone  the  nt^hem  or  Sertfordshire 
bcffder  by  Barnet,  Ststree,  Stanmore,  and  Pinner,  averaging 
400  feet  in  height  above  the  level  of  the  Thames.  Another 
lasgQ  of  hills  dufts  the  northern  ride  of  the  metropdis  by 
Homiey,  Hiriigvte,  and  Hampstead ;  Harrow  occnpies  an 
intnlaM  emifienee  hetmen  inese  two  ranges.  That  por- 
tioD<tf  tiie  otma^  vhieh  lies  aouth-ipeit  of  a  line  diavn 
from  Brentford  Usividge  b  an  almost  imbroken  ifat, 
nrcehiiring  Oiore  tban  from  10  to  20  foet  above  the  level 
id'theTbames. 

The  coantv  is  chiefly  occnpied  1^  the  I^ndon  clay.  En- 
field Ctmce,  the  most  northern  portion,  and  a  strip  along  the 
western  boundary  by  Harefleld  and  Uxbridge,  are  occupied 
by  the  plastic  clay,  which  here  crops  out  The  high  ground 
about  Hampstead,  Highgate,  and  Horasey  consists  ^  Ba^ 
^ot  saad,  a  marine  formation  of  unascertained  depth 
corering  the  London  clay.  The  thickness  of  the  London 
clay  is  very  variable.  At  Bromley^  near  the  Lea,  in  the 
Kuth-east  comer  of  thQ  county,  it  was  found  to  be  only  44 
ftet  (covered  irith  18  feet  of  alluvium),  while  at  White** 
Clnb-hotue,  St  James's,  London,  it  was  235  fwA.  The 
tUcknos  tbe  plastio  day  in  this  county  appears  to  be 
from  100  to  180  feet 

The  county  belongs  entitely  to  the  basin  of  die  Thames, 
vhicb  fbrms  its  southern  boundary.  The  Thames  first 
touches  the  border  just  above  Staines,  at  the  junction  of  one 
(J  the  arms  of  the  Colne,  and  flows  about  six  or  seven  miles 
to  the  southernmost  point  of  the  conntv  near  Shepperton, 
where  (on  the  Surrey  side)  it  receives  the  Wey.  I^om  the 
jnnctioii  of  the  Wey  it  flows  in  aMrcnitous  channel  eastward 

8  miles  to  lliames  Ditton,  above  Kingston,  and  from  thence 

9  mUes  in  a  winding  channel  northward  to  Kew  Bridge, 
jmt  below  Brmtford.  From  Kev^  Bridge  the  Thames 
flows  eastward  20  miles,  with  many  bends,  to  the  jnnction 
of  the  Lea,  Jnat  above  whidi  it  makes  a  orenit,  nearly  en- 
compassing a  marshy  peninsdla  at  the  south-eastern  angle 

the  county,  called  the  Isle  of  Dog^  This  nver  is  crossed 
^MmslbrMlges:  at  Staines  and  Chertsey  (both  of  stone), 
Wtlion  (brick  and  stone),  HamptoQ  Conrt  (wood),  Kings- 
too,  Richmond,  and  Kew  (all  of  stone).  Hammersmith  (a 
nspensioQ  bridge),  and  Putney  and  (Zlhelsea  (wood). 
Iheie  are  nx  bridges  in  the  metropolis :  Vauxhall  (an  iron 
liridgB),  Westminster,  Waterloo,  and  BlackfViars  (all  of 
■tone),  Soothwark  (an  iron  bridge),  and  London,  the  lowest 
on  the  river,  a  stone  bridge.  Between  Rotherbithe  and  Wap- 
png,  abont  a  mile  and  a  half  below  London  Bridge,  a  tunnel 
ii  io  progress  under  the  bed  of  the  river.  It  has  a  double- 
uriiea  roadway,  with  Ibotpaths.  The  entrance  at  each  end 
is  to  be  an  inclined  plane  for  carriwes  and  horses,  and  a 
fligfat  of  steps  for  ftot  passengers.  Tne  river  is  navigable 
tbougbout  for  laden  barges ;  but  locks  are  required  in  the 
npper  part  to  keep  up  the  water.  Tfae  lowest  of  these  locks 
ii  at  Teddington,  Detween  Kingston  and  Richmond  bridges. 
Vp  to  London  lEhidge  the  Thames  is  navigable  for  sea-borne 
Teuels,  and  the  space  between  that  bridge  and  the  junction 
of  the  Lea  forms  the  port  of  London.  rLoNDONj  The 
Wnkj  of  the  Thames  are  for  the  most  part  low  and  flat,  and 
in  some  places  marshy.  The  Isle  of  Dogs  would  be  over- 
fioved  every  tide,  if  it  were  not  protected  bv  embankments. 

The  Lea  forms  the  eastern  bonndan^  of  tfie  county,  which 
it  touches  below  Waltham  Abbey.  Its  waters  are,  at  the 
pomt  of  junction,  divided  between  two  or  three  channels, 
*hieh  rennite  ve^  soon  after.  Its  cmtnse  is  southward 
UnoDgh  a  belt  of'^  knr  marsh-land,  8  miles  to  tiie  foot  of 
StiB^trd  Hin.  In  this  part  there  it  a  navigable  cut,  dis- 
tinct from  the  natoral  bed  of  the  river,  extending  from 
Stewardstone  below  Waltham  Abbey  to  the  neighbouiv 
^  of  Tottenham.  The  natural  channel  is  in  several 
^ns  divided  so  as  to  insulate  portions  of  the  marsh.  From 
Stsmfbrd  Hill  the  Lea  flows  south-east  6  miles  by  Lea 
Bridge,  Old  Ford,  Bow,  and  Bromley,  into  the  Tliames. 
Belov  Lea  Bridge  it  is  divided  into  several  channds.  which 
reunite  a  little  above  the  outfal.  In  one  part  (namely, 
^*t«eenLea  Brid^  and  Old  Ford)the  navigation  is  carried 
on  bv  an  utifieial  channel   A  navigable  cut  opens  a  com- 


munication between  the  Lea  at  Bcoteley  and  the  Thatbas  at 
Limehouse,  avoiding  the  tedious  circunmarigation  of  the 
Isle  of  Dogs.  There  are  several  mills  on  those  channels  of 

the  Lea  which  are  not  used  for  naviCTtion. 

The  Colne  forms  the  western  boundary  of  the  county.  It 
fl  rst  toncfaes  the  border  below  Rickmansworth,  and  its  waters, 
like  those  of  the  Lea,  frequently  flow  in  several  channels, 
which  enclose  a  number  of  glands.  It  flows  southward 
past  or  near  Vxbridge,  West  Drayton,  Haimondsworth,  and 
Colnbrook  (Bucks),  to  its  janetion  with  th^  Thames  above 
Staines.  Its  whole  length  on  the  border  of  this  county  Is 
about  IS  miles :  it  is  not  navigable,  but  is  uselhl  in  turning 
a  number  of  mills.  Two  channels  flvm  this  rivn  near 
Colnbrook  eomnranicate,  one  with  ft»  lhames  at  Hatwton 
Court,  iba  other  with  the  Cian  near  the  powder^i^Xu  at 
Honnslow ;  a  third  stream  item  i  little  above  SttUnes  flows 
into  tfae  Thames  between  Shepperton  and  Snnbnry. 

The  Brent  rises  just  within  the  northern  border  of  the 
county,  and,  after  crossing  a  comer  of  Hertfordshire  north 
of  Totteridge,  flows  by  Finchley,  Btent-street  in  Hendon, 
Kingsbury,  Twyford,  Hanwell,  and  Brentford,  into  the 
Thames.  Its  course,  which  is  very  Circuitous,  is  about  18 
or  20  biles :  it  is  not  navigable,  except  in  some  part  of  its 
lower  course,  where  it  forms  part  of  the  line  of  the 
(Srand  Junction  Canal,  l^e  Cran  rises  between  Harrow 
and  Pinner,  and  after  a  very  circuitous  tsourse  of  19  or  20 
miles  past  or  near  Ickenham,  Cranford,  and  the  po#der- 
utills  at  Honnslow,  joins  the  Thames  at  bleworth. 

The  principal  canal  is  the  Grand  Junction,  wliioli  enters 
the  county  near  Harefldd,  in  the  north-west  comer,  and 
runs  southward  sfoi^  the  valley  of  the  Colne  by  Uxbridge 
to  West  Drayton ;  from  this  place  it  runs  eastward  across 
the  Cran  to  the  Brent  near  Hanwell:  it  then  follows  the 
valley  of  the  Brent,  and  for  the  most  part  coincides  with 
the  channel  of  that  river,  till  it  joins  the  Thames  near 
Brentford.  About  1 8  miles  of  its  course  are  in  this  county. 
A  branch  from  this  canal  near  Cranford  runs  north-east  to 
Northolt,  and  from  thence  eaat-south-east  tnf  Ttfyford  to 
Paddington,  s  distance  of  12  or  14  miles.  The  main  line 
and  the  Paddington  branch  have  an  average  width  of  43 
foet,  and  a  depth  of  5  feet.  There  is  only  one  lock  between 
the  wharf  at  Paddington  and  Uxbridge. 

The  Regent's  Gmal  commences  in  the  Paddington 
branch  of  the  Grand  Jnnction  Canal,  and  passes  along  the 
north  and  east  sides  of  the  metropolis  by  the  Regent's  Park, 
Camden  Tovm,  Islington.  KingsTand,  Hackney,  Mile  End, 
and  the  Commercial  Road,  into  theTluimes  nearLimehouse. 
Its  length  is  8^  miles,  with  a  foil  of  90  feet:  it  has  twelve 
locks  exclusive  of  the  tide-lock.  It  passes  under  Islington 
and  the  New  River  by  a  tunnel,  and  has  one  or  tWo  snort 
branch  cuts  or  basins  in  its  course*  one  of  which  (Sir  cieo. 
Dnckettfs  canal)  communicates  with  the  Lea  near  CMd 
Ford. 

The  Kew  River,  an  artificial  cut  designed  to  supply  the 
metropolis  with  water,  enters  tht»  county  on  iSie  north  side 
between  Enfield  and  CSieshunt,  and  is  conveyed  in  a  very 
winding  chanael  to  a  reservoir  at  Pentonville,  on  the  north 
side  of  London.  [Middletoit.  Sir  Hugh.] 

Thesenth-ttestem  road  (to  Salisbury,  Exeter,  &c.)  leavM 
London  by  Hyde-park  Comer,  and  runs  by  Hammersmith, 
Brentford,  Hounslow,  and  Bedfont.  to  Staines,  where  it 
crosses  the  Thames  into  Surrey.  The  Portsmouth  road, 
branching  from  this  near  Hyde*park  Corner,  cros&es  the 
Thames  at  Putney  Bridge;  and  the  western  (Bath  and 
Bristol)  road,  branching  from  it  at  Hounslow,  crosses  the 
Ck>1ne  at  Colnbrook.  The  Oxford  and  Birmingham  road 
leaves  the  metropolis  at  Tyburn  turnpike,  and  passes 
through  Shepherds'  Bush,  Acton,  Hanwell,  Southall,  and 
Uxbridge,  b^nd  vriiich  it  crosses  the  Oilne  into  Bucking- 
hamshire. The  great  north'  road  (to  Derby,  Leeds,  Man- 
chester, &c.)  leaves  London  by  Islington,  and  passes 
through  Highgate,  Fryern  and  Chipping  Barnet,  to  South 
Mimms,  where  it  branches  off,  one  branch  passing  by  St 
Alban's,  the  other  (the  York  road)  passing  by  Hatfield. 
Another  York  road  leaves  London  by  Shoreditch  church, 
and  passes  through  Kincsland,  Tottennam,  Edmonton,  and 
Enfield.  Of  tfae  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  roads,  one  leaves 
London  b^  Shoreditch  church,  passing  through  Hackney, 
and  crossing  the  Lea  at  Lea  Bridge  into  Essex ;  another 
leaves  by  Whitechapel  church,  and  crosses  by  Bow  Bridge 
into  Essex.  These  are  the  most  importent  roads ;  but  there 
are  others  well  frequented.  One  (the  Edgware  road)  leails 
from  Tybura  turnpike  by  Pa^^fflgl.?!^  flH  WSH*l«jifle. 
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Hatfordshire,  joining  the  north  road  at  St.  Albans;  ano&er 
passes  bv  Harrow  and  Pinner  to  RickmanswOTtb ;  and  a 
third,  caUed  *  the  Green  Lanes,'  leads  by  Stoke  Newiogton 
and  Winchmore  Hill  to  Bnfield. 

The  Birmingfaam  Railway  has  its  London  terminus  at 
Euston  Grove,  on  the  north  side  of  the  metropoliB,  and 
~uni  put  HuEOw  to  Watfotd  in  Hertfordshire;  and  the 
•jheat  Western  Railway  has  its  London  terminus  at  Pad- 
dingto.!,  and  runs  by  Acton,  Ealing.  Hanwell,  and  Southall, 
to  Maidenhead.  The  Eastern  Counties  Railroad  com- 
menoes  at  Hile  End  and  runs  by  Bow  and  Stratford  across 
the  Lea  into  Essex :  it  is  to  communicate  with  Norwich 
and  Yarmouth.  There  is  another  railway  in  prepress, 
called  the  Northern  and  Eastern  Railway,  which  also  com- 
mences a)  Whitechapel,  and  is  intended  to  communicate 
with  Cambridge.  Acts  hare  been  obtained  for  the  Com- 
mercial Railway,  to  run  from  the  eastern  side  of  London 
toBlackwall;  and  for  tihe  Bristol,  Birmingham,  and  Thames 
Junction  Railway. 

jUfticultun.— The  soil  of  this  county  is  of  three  distinct 

auauties :  poor  sand  and  gravel  on  the  tops  of  some  of  the 
ills  and  in  various  spots-m  the  plain ;  a  heavy  poor  clay  in 
the  north  and  north-west  portion,  which  is  chiefly  covered  with 
permanent  grass,  enriched  by  repeated  application  of  manure ; 
and  a  goodfertile  loam  over  a  bed  of  gravel,  and  sometimes 
of  peat,  along  the  plain  in  which  the  Thames  flows.  To 
these  must  be  added  some  rUsk  deposits  fiom  the  Thames, 
of  a  lighter  and  more  muddy  nature,  which  are  admirably 
adapted  for  garden  ground,  and  have  been  almost  entirely 
converted  into  a  rich  black  vegetable  mould,  by  an  abun- 
dant application  of  dung,  from  time  immemorial. 

The  surface,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  hills  on  the 
northern  side  of  London,  none  of  which  rise  more  than  400 
feet  above  the  Thames,  may  be  described  as  a  plain,  almost 
]iarfbctly  level  as  it  approaches  the  Thames,  but  with  a  suffi- 
cient raU  for  the  waters'  to  prevent  any  of  it  being  marshy. 
The  Thames  has  been  long  kept  within  its  present  channel 
by  artificial  embankmenls,  wherever  these  were  necessary. 
But  it  is  evident  that,  in  times  beyond  memory,  it  flrequenuy 
changed  its  bed,  which  accounts  for  the  irregular  deposition 
of  gravel  in  various  places,  and  the  uniform  covering  of 
loam  which  is  found  above  it 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  county  lies  over  the  blue  clay, 
which  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  London  clay :  and  tlie  hills 
which  rise  above  it  are  formed  of  a  basis  of  clay  covered  by 
a  poor  ferruginous  sand  and  gravel.  In  various  places  the 
clay  appears  near  the  surface  at  a  level  considerably  above 
the  loam^  deposit  mentioned  above. 

Hie  stiff  clay  is  altogether  unfit  for  arable  cultivation, 
until  its  nature  is  altered  and  corrected  by  the  addition  of 
chalk,  lime,  and  ashes ;  most  of  it  therefore  remains  undis- 
turbed by  the  plough.  When  the  commons^  which  are  now 
mostly  enclosed,  remained  open,  the  grass  was  poor  and  of 
little  value;  but  that  part  which  has  been  long  enclosed  has 
a  coat  of  rich  mould  over  it,  caused  by  the  annual  £^}plicar 
tion  of  dung  to  produce  a  sufficient  crop  of  grass  to  make 
hay  0^  and  its  fertility  is  so  much  increased  as  to  afibrd  two 
good  crops  every  year.  Hay-making  is  nowhere  better 
understood  than  in  Middlesex.  The  value  of  hay  so  near 
the  metropolis,  and  the  abundant  supply  of  labourers, 
enable  the  occupiers  of  grass-land  to  take  advantage  of  a 
few  days  of  fine  weather  to  secure  their  hay.  The  mode  of 
proceeaii^  as  it  is  given  in  the  Report  of  the  Agriculture 
of  Middlesex,  by  Middleton,  has  generally  been  held  out  as 
a  pattern  to  all  &rmen.  It  is  no  doubt  excellent  whme 
labourers  are  plentiftiU  but  would  he  attended  with  some 
risk  where  ihe  maaber  is  limited,  and  the  extent  of  grass 
to  be  mown  is  considerable.  The  principle  is,  to  expose  the 
grass  as  much  as  possible  to  the  sun  and  wind  by  keeping 
it  constantly  shaken  up  and  moved,  which  is  much  &cili- 
tated  by  the  use  of  the  hay-making  machine.  It  may  thus 
be  carried  in  a  very  few  days,  and  stacked  in  a  dry  state ; 
and  when  it  is  cut  out,  it  appears  of  a  fine  green  colour,  not 
much  changed  by  heating.  The  hay-ricks  are  genra^y 
large  and  neatly  finished,  the  sides  being  pulled  and 
trimmed  smooth,  and  the  top  well  thatched  with  straw. 
When  the  old  hay  is  carried  to  market,  it  is  tied  up  in  neat 
trusses  weiglung  S6  lbs.  each,  and  36  sudi  trusses  make  a 
load.  The  trusses  of  new  hay  are  made  of  60  lbs.  weight. 
It  is  called  old  vhm  it  has  wen  in  the  rick  three  months. 
Some  enclosures  of  pasture-land  are  made  profitable  by 
takii^  in  horses  to  graze  when  they  require  rest  and  green 
food  after  having  been  overworked ;  but  for  this  purpose  the 
■unh  pastures  bordering  on  Essex  along  the  Thames  are 


pre^rred.  There  the  soil  is  natuially  rich,  and  Tequiici 
little  manure  to  recruit  it 

The  arable  portion  of  the  coun^  lies  chiefly  towards 
Buckinghamshire,  and  between  the  Great  Western  Railway 
and  theThames.  Some  extremely  good  loams  of  consider- 
able depth  on  a  bed  of  flinty  gravel,  well  adapted  to  every 
kind  of  agricultural  produce,  occur  in  several  places.  The 
lighter  portions  are  mostly  laid  out  in  orchards,  market- 
gardens,  and  nursery-grounds.  Almost  the  whole  of  the 
land  in  the  parishes  of  Chelsea,  Hammersmith,  Chiswick, 
Isleworth,  ana  Brentford  is  taken  up  by  such  gardens.  Here 
the  spade  is  the  principal  instrument  of  cultivation.  [Gar- 
DKN  Husbandry.] 

Beyond  Hounslow,  mcluding  what  was  formerly  Houns- 
low  Heath,  the  land  is  cultivated  more  extensively,  by 
fanners  properly  so  called ;  and  some  of  these  occupy  from 
200  to  1500  acres.  Here  every  improvement  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  soil  is  readily  adopted;  the  best  im^ements 
are  in  use ;  and  it  only  requires  a  viev  of  the  fields  along 
the  two  great  branches  of  the  western  road  to  perceive 
that  the  land  is  kept  clean  and  that  the  crops  are  good. 
The  system  is  greatly  modified  by  the  short  distance  from 
an  inexhaustible  source  of  manure.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
keep  many  head  of  cattle  or  great  flocks  of  sheep  to  pro- 
duce manure  for  the  land.  A  smaller  portion  of  the  nirm 
is  devoted  to  raise  food  for  cattle.  Roots  are  disposed  of  to 
cowkeepers  in  London;  but  the  expense  of  carriage  is  a 
great  drawback  to  the  profit  The  produce  is  generally 
conveyed  in  waggons  with  fbur  horses,  or  in  tumbrils  with 
two  or  three.  A  man  and  a  boy  are  requured  in  either  case. 
Light  single-horse  carts,  such  as  are  used  in  Scotland, 
would  be  more  economical,  if  one  man  could  take  charge 

several  carts,  as  is  usually  done  tbere^and  also  in  France; 
but  the  great  traffic  on  the  roads  near  London  renders  this 
verv  dangerous,  and  the  law  prohtlHts  it  Every  wa^n 
with  four  horses,  a  man,  and  a  boy,  costs  the  proprietor 
firom  1/.  to  1/.  Ss.  for  even  working  day.  If  half  of  this 
be  placed  to  the  account  of  the  load  taken  to  London,  and 
the  other  half  to  that  of  the  manure  brought  back,  it  will 
appear  that,  however  convenient  it  may  be  to  be  able  to 
procure  manure  at  any  time,  and  in  any  quantity,  it  is  not 
so  cheaply  obtained  as  might  appear  at  first  sight  The 
number  of  horses  required  for  a  Middlesex  farmer  is  much 
greater  than  where  tne  land  lies  at  a  greater  distance  from 
any  large  town.  The  stable-dung  is  brought  in  a  very  fresh 
and  loose  state ;  it  is  put  together  in  large  heans,  where  it 
heats  very  soon,  and  u  then  turned  over,  ana  sometimes 
covered  with  earth  oi  sods.  By  the  time  it  is  carried  upon 
the  land  it  will  have  cost  the  former  not  much  less  than 
M.  per  wag^n-load  of  three  tons.  Upon  the  lighter  loams, 
which  are  improved  by  the  treading  of  sheep,  it  is  proba- 
bly more  advantageous  to  raise  turnips,  and  fold  the  sheep 
on  them,  than  to  sell  the  turnips  and  buy  town  manure. 

The  course  of  crops  on  the  farms  in  Middlesex  is  not  so 
regular  as  in  many  othet  counties;  but  the  alternation  oi 
white  and  green  crops  is  very  generally  adopted.  Naked 
fallows  are  almost  entirely  disused,  even  on  the  heavier 
soils.  The  land  is  kept  clean  by  tares  cut  green,  peas 
gathered  in  the  pod,  beans,  and  similar  crops  vhich  allow 
of  ploughing  and  cleansing  the  land  in  summer,  and  sowing 
roots  afterwards.  The  ciops  are  usually  drilled  and  well 
hoed :  the  principal  are  barley,  cbver,  wheat,  beans,  oats — 
often  in  thu  order.  Turnips  smd  mangel-wiuzel  are  not  so 
extensively  cultivated  as  ihey  are  where  manure  must  be 
made  <m  the  form.  A  succession  of  tares,  to  cut  green  for 
the  horses,  is  indispensable ;  some  of  these  are  occasionally 
taken  to  London  early  in  the  season,  and  sell  well  in  small 
quantities,  tied  up  in  bundles.  Potatoes  are  not  planted  to 
so  great  an  extent  as  might  be  supposed,  considering  the 
great  consumption  of  this  root  in  London:  the  reason  is, 
that  the  market  is  fully  supplied  by  cargoes  which  come  by 
sea  from  Scotland,  Yorkshire,  Devonshire,  and  Jersey, 
where  labour  is  cheaper  and  the  land  does  not  pay  so  high  a 
rent  Potatoes  consume  much  manure,  whatever  may  h&ve 
been  pretended  by  some ;  and  the  com  which  comes  after 
them  is  generally  weaker  and  less  productive.  When  the 
rent  of  good  land  in  Middlesex  is  taJten  into  consideration, 
the  carnage  of  manure,  and  the  bulk  of  the  crt^  to  be  car- 
ried to  market  by  land,  it  will  be  found  that,  howaver  valu- 
able may  be  the  produce  of  an  acre  of  potatoes  weU  culti- 
vated, the  expense  is  so  great  that  the  net  return  is  little 
more  than  that  of  wheat,  beans,  or  clover.  It  is  very  seldom 
that  potatoes  are  planted  as  a  substitute  for  the  dd  fiUlow 
Beani  or  peas  in  wide  w^m^yotxsfilHM^^  much 
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pnferable.  Coie  or  rape  n  frequently  sown  on  stiff  loatus, 
uutead  of  tnmipi,  aud  fed  off  with  sheep.  If  the  rape  is 
ilhUed  and  hoed,  itvill  clean  the  land,  and  forms  an  excel- 
lent prvparation  for  wheat.  It  should  have  plenty  of  manure, 
whidi  viU  be  decomposed  and  well  miud  with  the  soil 
when  the  wheat  n  town.  Thm  the  ktter  orqi  euniot  &il 
to  be  good. 

The  nass-land  is  everywhere  well  managed.  The  sur- 
face is  kept  intersected  with  water-furrows  wherever  the 
soil  is  impervious  to  water,  so  that  it  never  stagnates  in 
winter.  The  grass  is  generallv  cut  twice  in  the  season,  and 
made  into  hay ;  but  the  land  is  well  manured,  generally 
after  the  first  mowing  about  the  middle  of  June.  The 
Midsummer  rains  wash  it  in.  and  the  aftermath  is  much 
increased  by  it  Two  tons  of  hay  at  the  first  mowing,  and 
one  ton  at  the  second,  may  be  considered  as  the  average 
produce  of  a  sutuie  acre.  The  rent  of  grass-land  about 
ten  miles  from  London,  including  rates  and  tithe,  averages 
Trom  4L  to  6/.  per  acre.  Nearer  London  grass-land  lets 
very  high  for  milch  cows,  and  likewise  for  pleasure  horses 
to  graze  in.  But  the  rapid  increase  of  buildings  has  con- 
Terted  so  many  fields  into  streets,  or  broken  up  the  surface 
for  the  sake  of  the  brick-earth,  that  the  green  meadows  are 
every  year  futher  from  the  centre  of  the  metropolis. 

Evuy  breed  at  animal  is  to  be  met  with  in  Mid^esex. 
Horses  and  miteh  eows  are  flw  most  common,  as  the  most 
usefuL  The  cart-horses  are  generally  fine  and  strong. 
Some  large  horses,  a  little  too  heavy  for  a  carriage  and  loo 
slow  for  8tage-coaches,butwhidi  make  excellent  car^  horses, 
are  brought  to  London  in  large  quantities  by  dealers,  who 
collect  them  in  the  northern  and  midland  counties.  The 
dairy  cows  are  chietly  of  the  large  Holdemesa  breed  or  the 
short-hom.  Ayrshire  cows  have  been  tried,  and,  as  far  as 
milk  soes,  they  are  fully  equal  to  the  other  breeds,  taking 
ihe  quantity  of  food  consumed  by  each  into  consideration ; 
but  tbey  do  not  yield  such  heavy  carcasses  to  the  butcher 
when  fatted  off.  The  most  approved  system  of  London 
dairymen  is  to  let  a  cow  be  milked  till  she  goes  dry,  and 
never  allow  her  to  go  to  the  bull.  By  veiy  nigh  feeding 
she  will  increase  in  flesh  while  she  Klves  muk,  qiud  by  the 
time  she  it  dry  will  be  very  &t.  I^vate  &milies  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  who  have  grass-land,  have  a  pre- 
dilection for  the  small  AldemOT  cows,  which  give  a  small 
quantity  of  extremely  rich  milk,  liey  are  very  quiet 
animals,  and  may  be  tethered  or  led  about  to  graze  m  a 
baiter.  On  good  pasture  they  are  very  profitable.  Alder- 
ney  dairifs  have  been  eslablished ;  but  most  of  them  have 
nu  title  to  that  name,  the  large  cows  having  soon  super- 
seded the  smaller. 

The  price  of  labour  in  Middlesex  is  not  so  high,  when 
compared  with  that  of  the  adjoining  counties,  as  might  be 
expected.  Very  near  Jjondon  marke^garde□ers  pay  their 
labouiera  from  IM.  to  \L  per  week  for  day-labour ;  but  as 
much  as  possible  is  done  by  the  task.  Di^ng  and  trench- 
ing are  done  by  the  square  perch,  the  price  varying  accord- 
ing to  the  soil  and  the  deptn  of  the  work.  A  good  workman 
will  earn  3«.6d.  or  more  in  a  day,  but  for  this  ne  must  work 
bard.  A  mower  has  from  3*.  to  6a.  per  acre  for  mowing 
grass,  2a.6d.Ui  3<.  6d.  for  clover,  and  the  same  for  oats  or 
barley ;  tares  and  peas  are  hooted  at  from  3s.  to  53.  per 
acre ;  wheat  and  rye  are  fagged,  that  is,  cut  close  to  the 
<fround  with  a  large  reaping-hook,  for  10<.  to  per  acre, 
9i  the  crop  may  be  more  or  less  heavy ;  beans  for  6«.  to  9g. ; 
tfarashing  wheat  costs  4t.  to  5s.  per  quarter,  and  U.  per  load 
for  lying  up  the  straw ;  oats  are  thrashed  for  St.  or  2s.  6d. ; 
beans  and  pease,  Is.  Gd.  to  is. ;  hay  is  cut,  trussed,  and 
every  truss  weighed,  for  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  the  load  of  thirty-six 
truuas ;  tnmipa  hoed,  first  time,  6i.  or  7s. ;  second  time,  is. 
Vomen  making  hay,  and  gathering  peas  or  fruit,  earn  about 
U.per  day. 

These  were  the  prices  about  thirty  years  ago ;  they  had 
increased  with  the  price  of  corn  and  meet,  but  have  again 
fallen.  At  thismomentthey  are  rather  on  the  increase;  yet 
the  above  prices  may  be  relied  upon  as  ftur  averages  in  ii 
circle  of  twenty-five  miles  round  London.  The  principal 
veekiy  markets  in  Middlesex,  out  of  London,  are  Barnet, 
erery  Monday ;  Southall  and  Finchley,  on  Wednesday ;  Ux- 
bndge.  Brentford.  Hounslow,  and  Edgware,  on  Thursday  ; 
Staioes.  on  Friday;  and  Enfield,  on  Saturday.  TJxbridge 
isa  great  corn-market ;  Southall  chiefiy  for  cattle  and  sheep : 
thgie  which  remain  unsoldare  sent  toSmithfieldon  the  Fri- 
day. Stainea  is  also  a  sood  corn-niarkeU 

Tboe  are  fiurs  at  Brentford,  May  17, 18.  19,  and  Sept. 
P.  C.  Na  936. 


13.  13, 14;  Enfield,  Sept.  23,  Nov. 30  ;  Houi.s1ow,  Trinity 
Monday,  and  Monday  alter  Sept  S9 ;  Staines,  May  11. 
Uxbridge,  July  31,  Sept  29,  Oct.  19;  Bamet  foin.  April 
8.  and  September  4,  are  noted  for  voung  cattle  of  every 

description. 

Divisions,  Towns,  ^v.— Bfiddleaex  is  divided  mto  six 
hundreds,  as  follows:— 

Aw.  Fbp.  ia  U3L 

Edmonton,  N.E.      .  31,410  26,930 

Gore,           N.         .  38,660  11,312 

Elthome,    N.W.      .  35,690  20,091 

Isleworth,    S.W.       .  9.280  13,568 

SpeUhorne,  S.W.       .  23,500  15,'ilS 
'   Ossulston,   S.E.,  ineludlDg 

Finsbury  division    .  11,934  151,409 

Holborn      „         .  7 .80S  346 . 255 

Keusington  „         .  19,220  87,961 

Tower         ,.         .  8,988  359,864 

London  city      ,     '  ,  600  123,683 

Westminster  city       .  2,500  201,842 

Militia     ...  200 


r79.590  1,358,330 
The  cities  of  London  and  Westminster  are  locally  in  Os- 
sulston hundred.   The  suburbs  of  London  form  the  newly 
oonfetituted  parliamentary  boroughs  of  Marylebone,  Fins- 
bun,  and  the  Tower  Hamlets. 

^ere  are  four  market-towns,  Baroet,  Brentford,  Staines, 
and  Uxbridge;  besides  Edgware,  Enfield,  and  Hounslow, 
the  markets  of  which  have  been  discontinued ;  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  places,  which,  though  not  ^nking  higher  than 
villages,  derive,  from  their  proximity  to  the  metropolis,  suf- 
ficient interest  and  importance  to  require  notice.  [BaRnet  ; 
Brentford;  Crslssa;  London.] 

Staines  is  in  Spelthome  hundred,  16}  miles  from  Hyde- 
park  Comer,  on  (he  road  to  Salisbury  and  Exeter.  The 
parish  contains  an  area  of  1710  acres,  with  a  population  of 
2486.  The  principal  street  extends  half  a  mile  along  the 
road,  and  leads  to  the  Thames.  Many  of  the  houses  in  the 
main  street  are  good.  A  new  atone  bridge  has  been  buflt 
Over  the  river.  Hw  church  is  a  neat  modem  structure, 
with  a  square  embattled  tower,  and  there  are  some  dissent- 
ing places  of  worship.  The  market-house  is  a  small  buiU- 
ing  near  the  bri(^e.  The  market  is  on  Friday,  and  there 
are  two  yearly  fairs.  There  are  several  flour-mills  near  the 
town.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  united  with  the  chapelries 
of  Laleham  and  Ashford,  of  the  joint  annual  value  of  A2&1., 
with  a  glebe-bouse.  There  were,  in  1833,  one  infant- 
school,  with  90  children ;  a  school  of  industry  Ibr  26  girls,  a 
Lancasterian  school  with  80  boys,  and  a  national  school 
with  40 ;  one  other  day-school  with  30  boys,  three  boarding- 
schools  with  86  children,  and  three  Sunday-schools,  with 
1 93  children  of  both  sexes.  There  is  also  a  Literary  and 
Scientific  luttitntion. 

Uxbridge  ia  in  the  parish  of  HUlin^fdon,  in  Elthome  hun 
dred,  about  fifteen  miles  from  I^hnra  tumpike,  on  the 
Oxford  road.  It  was  formerly  a  place  of  strength,  and  a 
corporate  town,  and  in  the  civil  war  of  Charles  I.  was  the 
scene  of  an  unavailing  negotiation  for  peaee  between  the 
commissioners  of  the  king  and  those  of  the  pariiament 
The  mansion  in  which  the  conferences  were  held  is  still 
standing.  The  area  of  Hillingdon  parish  is  4720  acres  j 
the  inhabitants,  in  1831,  amounted  to  6885,  of  whom  3043 
were  in  the  chapelry  of  Uxbridge.  The  town  consists  of 
one  principal  street,  about  a  mile  in  ler^h,  along  the  Oxford 
road,  and  two  or  three  smaller  ones.  Toere  are  in  the  prin- 
cipal street  two  bridges  over  the  arms  of  the  river  Colnc, 
andooe  overtheGrandJunctionCanal.  There  are  a  commo- 
dious markefr*liouBe  of  brick,  supjported  on  wooden  oedumns ; 
a  chapel  behind  the  market-bouse,  built  of  flint  and 
brick,  and  destitute  of  arduteetural  beauty,  capable  of 
holding  800  persons ;  and  several  dissenting  meeting-houaes. 
The  market,  which  is  on  Thursday,  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant corn-markets  in  the  kingdom.  A  second  market, 
for  provisions,  is  held  on  Saturday,  and  there  are  several 

J early  fairs.  There  are  warehouses  and  wharfs  on  the  Grand 
unction  Canal,  and  there  are  manv  flour-mills.  Consider- 
able business  is  done  in  the  town,  ana  brick-making  is  largely 
carried  on  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  perpetual  curacy  of  Uxbridge  is  of  the  clear  yearly 
value  of  111/.,  with  a  glebe-house.  There  were,  in  1833,  a 
Lancasterian  school,  with  187  bm's;  a  sch^^ 
with  107  girls;  three  other  dav-QiubgB^  ^1 
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tune  boarding  and  day  schools,  with  87  children ;  and  three 

Sunday-schools,  vith  515  children. 

Edgware  is  in  Gore  hundred,  6  miles  from  Tyburn 
mmpike.  on  the  road  to  Watford  and  Aylesbury.  The 
narish  has  an  area  of  1990  acres,  with  a  population,  in  1831, 
of  The  place  has  one  long  straggling  street,  but  con- 
t::ins  some  respectable  bouses.  The  church  is  of  brick,  and 
was  built  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century ;  the  tower, 
more  antient,  is  of  flint  and  stone.  The  market,  which 
was  formerly  held  on  Thursday,  has  been  discontinued  for 
many  years.  The  west  side  of  the  main  street  is  in  the 
parish  of  Stanmore  Parva,  or  Whitchurch.  Near  this  place 
is  Canoni,  a  nrat  villa,  erected  on  the  site  and  from  the 
materials  of  a  stately  mansion  built  by  the  duke  of  Chandos, 
whose  tasteless  vaniw,  as  displayed  in  this  establishment,  was 
bitterly  satirised  by  Pope  in  bis 'Moral  Essays'  (Ep.  iv).  The 
church  of  Stanmore  Parra,  close  to  the  park  of  Canons,  was 
decorated  by  the  duk&  Little  Stanmore  has  an  area  of 
1420  acres,  with  a  population,  in  1831,  of  876.  The  living 
of  Edgware  is  a  vicarage,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  493/., 
with  a  glebe-house ;  that  of  Stanmore  Parva  is  a  perpetual 
curacy,  of  the  clear  vearly  value  of  267/.,  with  a  glebe- 
house.  The  two  pari^es  had,  in  1833,  one  infant  or  dame 
school,  with  41  children;  eight  day-schools  (one endowed), 
with  152  children;  and  two  Sunday-schools,  with  91 
children. 

Enfleld  is  in  Edmonton  hundred;  that  {mrt  which  is 
called  Enfleld  Highway  is  9i  miles  from  Shoreditoh 
Church,  on  the  York  and  Edinbuivb  road.  Enfield  ma- 
nor-house was  the  residence  of  Elizabeth  (afterwards 
queen)  for  a  short  time,  during  tbe  reien  of  her  bro- 
tner  Edward  VI. ;  and  she  resided  at  Eoflefd,  at  the  manor- 
house  or  at  Elsynge-hall,  at  several  periods  during  her 
reign.  Of  the  manor-house  one  room  on  the  ground-floor 
remains  as  m  the  queen's  time.  Elsynge-hall  has  disap- 
peared, aud  its  exact  site  is  not  known.  The  pariah  of 
Enfleld  has  an  area  of  12,460  acres,  with  a  population,  in 
1831,  of  8812,  about  one-third  agricultural.  The  houses 
constitute  two  principal  groups  ;  and  many  of  them  are  well 
built.  The  church  u  an  antient  structure,  comprehending 
'chancel,  nave,  and  two  aisles,  with  a  low  embattled  tower. 
There  are  a  chapel-of-ease,  lately  erected,  and  several  dis- 
senting places  of  worship.  Edward  I.  granted  a  charter  for 
a  mar£et  on  Monday,  and  James  I.  fin-  one  on  Saturday ; 
but  they  have  long  fallen  into  disuse.  There  are  two  yearly 
birs.  There  are  in  tbe  parish  a  royal  manufactory  for  fire- 
arms  (partly  carried  on  here  and  partly  at  Waliham  Abbey), 
a  manu&ctory  for  flnishing  crape,  and  two  or  three  other 
trading  establishments,  l^e  Lea  navigation  and  the  New 
River  pass  by  or  through  this  parish.  Petty  sessions  and  a 
Court  of  Requests  are  held  here.  The  living  of  Enfleld  is  a 
vicarage,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  1174?.,  with  a  glebe- 
house.  There  were  in  the  parish,  in  1 833,  two  infant  schools, 
with  145  children  ;  a  school  of  industry,  with  45  girls ;  seven 
other  day-schools,  with  181  children;  live  bi^ardine  and 
day  schools,  with  152  children;  and  four  Sunday-schooli, 
with  635  children. 

Enfield  Chase,  formerly  a  large  chase  or  park  north-west 
of  the  town,  extending  into  several  parishes,  is  now  enturely 
enclosed. 

Hounslow  is  in  the  two  parishes  of  I^leworth  and  Heston, 
in  Isleworth  hundred,  but  chiefly  in  Heston.  The  area  of 
the  two  parishes  is  riH40  acres ;  the  population,  in  1831,  was 
8997.  The  town,  which  is  10  miles  from  Hyde-park 
Corner,  is  at  tbe  point  where  the  Balh  and  Bristol  road 
branches  ofiF  from  that  to  Exeter  and  Salisbury,  and  consists 
of  a  long  street  on  the  Exeter  road,  irregularly  paved,  and 
lighted  with  ras.  Hounslow  had  an  antient  pnory  of  the 
order  of  tbe  Holy  Trinity,  which  at  its  suppression,  a.d. 
1530,  bad  a  revenue  of  80^  15«.  gross,  or  74/.  8«.  clear.  The 
conventual  chapel,  long  used  as  a  chapel-of-ease,  was  taken 
down  a  few  years  since,  and  has  been  replaced  by  a  new 
church,  capable  of  seating  above  1000  persons.  The  mar- 
ket, formerly  held  on  Thursday,  has  been  discontinued  for 
some  years.  The  chief  business  of  the  town  has  of  late 
years  arisen  from  its  situation  on  a  great  thoroughfare,  but 
this  business  is  nearly  destroyed  since  the  opening  of  the 
Great  Western  Railway.  There  are  some  powder-mills 
and  a  flax-dressing-mill  near  the  town.  Adjoining  to 
tbe  town,  on  the  west,  was  formerly  an  extensive  heath, 
notorious  for  highway  robberies.  On  this  heath  the'  army 
of  James  ]I.  encamped  before  the  Revolution.  There  are 
large  cavalry  barracks  and  an  exercise-ground  on  what  was 


formerly  the  heath.  The  remainder  ii  now  encloaed.  The 
living  of  Hounslow  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  of  tbe  clear  yearly 
value  of  125/.  There  were  in  Heston  parish,  in  1833, 
two  infant  schools,  with  about  321  children;  three  day- 
schools,  with  about  1 08  children ;  one  boarding-school,  with 
19  boys;  and  one  Sunday-school,  with  70  children. 

Tottenham  is  in  Edmonton  hundred,  about  4  miles 
from  Shoreditch  church,  on  tbe  York  road.  The  parish, 
which  is  divided  into  four  wards,  has  an  area  of  4680  acres, 
with  a  population,  in  1831,  of  6937.  The  main  street  is 
formed  of  good  houses  irr^ularly  ranged  alon^  tbe  road. 
In  this  street  is  a  brick  cross,  erected  a.d.  1600,  m  place  ot 
a  former  wooden  one-  Tbe  church  is  on  a  small  eminence 
a  short  distance  west  of  the  village,  and  is  an  antient  build- 
ing, with  a  square  embattled  tower  covered  with  ivy.  The 
font  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  there  are  many  monuments. 
A  new  church  of  considerable  size  has  been  built  on  Tot- 
tenham Green,  and  there  are  several  dissenting  meeting- 
houses. Bruce  (^tle  (now  occupied  as  a  school)  is  a  brick 
mansion,  rebuilt  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. A  detached  brick  tower,  which  covers  a  deep  well, 
is  the  only  remain  of  the  previous  edifice,  which  was  built 
by  the  Comptons  early  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  edifice 
takes  its  name  from  a  castellated  mansion,  the  residence  of 
Robert  Bruce  tbe  elder,  fother  of  the  king  of  Scotland  of 
that  name,  which  antiently  occupied  the  site.  The  river  Lea 
forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  parish.  There  are  exten- 
sive flour  and  oil  mUls.   'Tbe  living  of  Tottenham  is  a  vicar- 

r,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  978/^  with  a  ffl  Ae-house.  The 
pelry  attached  to  the  new  church  is  or  the  clear  yeariy 
value  of  309/.,  and  is  in  the  gift  of  the  vicar.  There  were, 
in  1833,  two  in^nt  schools,  with  85  children ;  an  endowed 
free  grammar-school  with  80  boys ;  a  '  blue-coat '  school, 
with  60  girls,  and  a  '  green-coat  *  school,  with  40  ;  two  Lan- 
casterian  schools,  with  283  children ;  a  (jatholic  school,  with 
65  children ;  and  several  private  day  and  hoarding  schools. 
There  were  also  four  Sunday-schooU,  with  about  450  or  460 
children. 

Edmonton  is  on  the  York  road,  7  miles  from  Shore- 
ditch  church,  between  "rottenham  and  Enfield.  Tbe  parish 
has  an  area  of  7480  acres,  and  is  divided  into  four  wards  or 
*  streets,*  beside  an  allotment  of  Enfleld  Chase  auigned  to 
this  parish.  The  population,  in  1831,  was  8192.  The  village 
of  Edmonton  consists  of  two  principal  groups  of  houses, 
called  Fore  Street,  or  Upper  Edmonton,  and  Church  Street, 
or  Lower  Edmonton,  extending  along  the  north  road  for 
more  than  a  mile,  and  consisting  of  some  respectable  ranges 
of  houses,  with  detached  mansions  and  villas.  Southgate, 
a  detached  village  west  of  Edmonton,  is  in  'South  Street.' 
one  of  the  four  wards,  and  contains  many  residences  of  a 
superior  description  :  among  them  is  Minchenden  House, 
belonging  to  the  dnke  of  Buckingham. 

The  parish  church  is  for  the  most  part  of  modem  date,  but 
the  tower  and  some  other  portions  are  of  greater  antiquity ; 
there  are  some  antient  monuments.  There  are  chapels  at 
Southgate  and  on  Winchmore  Hill,  and  several  dissenting 
places  of  worship.  The  living  of  Edmonton  is  a  vicarage, 
of  the  clear  yeariy  value  of  1 550/.,  with  a  glebe-house.  The 
chapelries  of  Southgate  and  St.  Paul,  Winehmon  Hill,  are 
of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  180/.  and  100/.  respectively,  and 
are  in  the  gift  of  the  vicar  of  Edmonton.  There  were  in 
the  parish,  in  1833,  an  endowed  day-school,  with  106  chil* 
dren,  60  of  whom  were  clothed;  another  endowed  day- 
school,  with  72  girls;  three  day-schools,  partly  or  wholly 
supported  by  charitable  contributions,  containing  233  chil* 
dren;  eight  other  day-schools,  mth  117  children;  ten 
boardii^-schools,  with  460  children  ;  two  day  and  Sunday 
schools,  with  253  children ;  and  one  Sunday-school,  with 
184  children.  Wyer  House,  in  the  parish  of  Edmonton, 
about  a  mite  north-west  of  the  village,  is  a  fine  old 
mansion-house  built  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century. 

Harrow-on-the-Hill  is  in  Gore  hundred,  10  miles  tnm 
Tyburn  turnpike,  on  the  road  to  Rickmansworth.  Tlie 
parish  (including  the  hamlet  of  Harrow  Weald  and  Green 
Hill)  has  an  area  of  9870  acres,  with  a  population,  in  183i, 
of  3861.  The  village  is  irregularly  laid  out.  It  derives 
its  celebrity  and  chief  support  from  its  grammar-scbooU 
which  was  founded,  under  letters-patent  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth, by  John  Lyon,  a  wealthy  yeoman  of  this  parish,  a.ij. 
1571.  There  are  considerable  estates  which  were  left  bv 
J.  Lyon  for  the  support  of  the  school  and  other  charitable 
purposes.  The  school  co|)^tained^  ^  ^33^a|]^^^(^holara- 
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it  is  tnt  to  all  boyn  of  the  parish  of  Harrow,  but  there  ara 
very  ibw  who  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity ;  the  scho- 
lars are  chiefly  the  sons  of  the  oobility  and  geiitry.  Many 
eminent  men  have  been  educated  at  Harrow:  as  Bruce, 
the  Abyssinian  traveller,  Sir  William  Jone^.  Richard 
Brioaley  Sheridan,  the  late  Lord  Byron,  Dr.  Parr,  and 
many  others.  The  parish  church  is  a  spacious  structure  on 
the  summit  of  the  hill :  there  are  some  small  portions  in  the 
Normau  s^le ;  and  at  the  west  end  is  a  lofty  tower,  with  a 
spire.  The  If  rammar-school  is  near  the  church.  There  ara 
some  diwentiiig  meetiiiK-hottses ;  there  ar*  two  obapels-of- 
eaae,  one  ftt  Pinner  (wh^  is  considendasa  diatinetparish), 
and  the  other  at  Harrow  Weald,  a  ffloup  of  bouses  ^out 
two  miles  north  of  the  village.  The  living  of  Harrow  is  a 
vicaiage,  at  the  clear  yearly  value  of  627?.,  with  a  glebe- 
house.  The  vicAr  has  the  right  of  presentation  to  the  per- 
petual curacy  of  Pinner,  which  is  ecclesiastically  dependent 
on  Harrow,  and  is  of  the  yearly  value  of  lOUf.  Harrow 
and  Pinner  are  in  the  peculiar  jurisdiction  of  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  There  were  in  the  parish,  in  1833,  three 
infant  or  dame  schools,  with  93  children;  four  day-schools, 
supported  by  subscription,  with  197  children  ;  two  boarding- 
schools,  with  76  children ;  and  four  Sunday-schools,  with 
40!r  children. 

Twickenham  is  in  Isleworth  hundred,  on  the  bank  of  the 
Tbamea,  10  miles  from  Hyde-park  Corner.  It  hu  derived 
e^brity  from  it*  hmag  the  xesidenDe  of  Alexander  Pope 
and  several  other  eminent  persons.  The  parish  has  an  area 
of  2440  aeree,  with  a  population  in  18S)  of  4571.  Hie  village 
is  irr^ularly  laid  out,  but  contains  a  number  of  genteel  re- 
sidences. The  church  is  near  the  river,  and  is  a  plain  brick 
structure,  built  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  with  an 
utient  embattled  tower.  It  oontauM  monuments  erected 
by  Pope  to  the  memory  of  his  parents,  and  by  bishop  Wat^ 
burton  to  Pope  himself.  There  is  a  chapet-of-esse,  erected 
A.D.  1720  or  1721,  between  Twickenham  and  Richmond,  and 
one  or  two  dissenting  meeting-houses.  Among  the  private 
residences  are  Strawberry  Hill,  and  the  house  of  SirWatlien 
Waller,  popularly  termed  '  Pope's  Villa,'  because  it  occupies 
the  site  of  the  poet's  residence.  Strawberry  Hill  was  in 
great  part  erected  bjr  Horaee  Walpole,  lord  Orferd,*  and  is  a 
medley  of  castellated  and  eecleaiastioal  Gothic  trobitec- 
ture.  Thm  are  powder  and  oil  milliL  The  village  is  much 
ireqoented  by  visitors  from  London.  The  steam-lmita  which 
ply  oetween  London  and  Richmond  firequentiy  proceed  up 
to  *  Twickenham  ait,'  a  small  island  in  the  nver  Thames, 
comprising  a  few  acres  dueHy  laid  out  in  pleasure^TOunds. 
There  is  much  garden-ground  in  the  parisn,  the  produce  of 
which  is  sent  up  to  tlw  London  market.  The  living  is  a 
vicarage  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  7 1 7L,  with  a  glebe- 
house.  There  we»  in  the  parish,  in  1 833,  an  infant  or  dame 
school  of  -20  children  ;  an  endowed  day-school  with  1 66  chil- 
dren ;  three  day-schods,  partly  supported  hy  charitable  con- 
tributions, coi^ning  104  children  ;  five  other  day-schools, 
with  154  children;  and  five  booiding-sdiaols,  with  110 
children. 

Ideworth,  adjoining  Twiekmham  on  the  north  side, 
ia  in  Isleworth  hundnd,  Sj  miles  from  Hyde-park  Corner. 
The  parish  has  an  area  of  3130  acres,  with  a  population 
of  5590.  At  Sion  or  Syon,  in  this  parish,  was  formerly 
a  monastery  of  Bridgetine  priests  ana  nuns,  founded  aj). 
1414  by  Henry  V.,  an?  originally  settled  at  Twickenham. 
The  yearly  revenues  of  this  house  at  the  dissolution  were 
1944^  1 U.  6d.  gross,  or  1731/.  St.  Id.  clear.  In  the  walls  of 
this  monasleiy  after  its  desecration, Catherine  Howard,  queen 
of  Henry  VIII^  was  conflued  shortly  before  her  execution. 
The  site  was  granted  by  Edward  VI.  to  the  Protector  So- 
merset, who  commenced  the  present  mansion  of  Sion  House, 
which  has  received  great  additions  and  alterations  from  the 
dukes  of  Northumberland,  the  subsequent  proprietors. 
This  noUe  residence  contaim  some  valuable  portraits. 
The  Tillage  of  Isleworth  is  on  the  bank  of  the  Iliames 
opposiie  to  Kew  Gardens,  and  consisla  of  seraral  substantial 
viUas  Mid  teeidencet.  with  others  <^  less  pretension.  The 
church,  on  the  bank  of  the  Thames,  is  of  brick,  and  was  re- 
built A-D.  1705  or  1706;  the  tower,  more  Bntient,is  of  stone. 
There  are  some  dissenling  places  of  worship.  The  chief 
business  of  .the  parish  is  gardening;  great  quantities  of 
rupberries  and  strawberries  are  grown  for  the  London 
market.  There  are  two  flour-mills  and  a  brewery.  There 
are  three  ranges  of  almshouses  in  the  parish.  The  living  is 
avicai^^of  thoelear  yearly  value  of  68  U.,  with  a  glebe- 
house.  Thmwen.  in  1833,  one  in&nt-school,  with  from  50 


to  70  children ;  an  endowed  school,  with  1 50  children ;  a  tfa« 
and  Sunday  scbool,with  30  girls ;  and  a  Sunday-school,  with 
126  children ;  besides  a  lai^e  day-school  in  Hounslow  (which 
is  partly  in  this  parish),  supported  partly  by  subscription. 

Hampton  is  in  Spelthorne  hundred,  about  15  miles  (rota 
Hyde-park  Corner.  The  parish,  including  the  hamlet  of 
Hampton  Wick,  has  an  area  of  3 1 90  acres,  with  a  population 
in  1831  of  3992,  of  wflom  1463  were  in  Hampton  Wick. 
In  this  parish  is  the  royal  palace  of  Hampton  Court,  the 
site  of  which  was  once  the  possession  of  the  Knights 
Hosintallen.  On  the  suppression  of  the  Order  the  fee  ^ 
the  manor  was  retained  by  the  crown.  Cardinal  Wolsey 
took  a  lease  of  the  manor  ftom  tine  prior  of  St.  John's  baMce 
the  dissolution,  which  letse  be  lurrendered  to  the  king 
Henry  VIU.,  who  formed  a  royal  park  or  chace,  compre- 
hending Hampton  and  several  other  parishes,  which  be  en 
closed  and  stocked  with  deer.  This  chace  was  in  the  suo- 
eeediug  reign  broken  up  on  the  remonstrance  of  the 
aggrieved  parishes,  but  the  crown  has  since  retained  para- 
mount authority  over  all  game  -ffilhin  its  limits.  While 
Wolsey  held  the  lease  of  the  manor  he  pulled  down  a  man- 
sion which  stood  here,  and  erected  in  its  place  a  sumptuous 
palace,  which  Henry  VIIL  subsequently  enlarged.  Here 
Edward  VI.  was  born,  and  bis  mother  queen  Jane  Seymour 
died.  This  palace  was  the  scene  of  the  celebrated  conference 
of  160S-4  between  the  Presbyterian  dergy  and  the  bishops 
and  other  Episcopal  clergy,  at  which  Uie^ing  James  I.  was 
moderator,  and  the  lonois  of  the  eouneil  wen  auditors. 
Charles  I.  resided  here  during:  port  of  his  confinement,  and 
Cromwell,  Charles  II.,  and  James  II.  made  it  their  occa- 
sional residence.  William  111.  rebuilt  a  considerable  part 
of  the  palace,  and  laid  out  the  gardens  and  park  in  their 
present  form.  Since  the  time  of  George  II.  it  has  not  been 
the  abode  of  royalty,  and  is  now  occupied  by  private  families 
who  have  grants  of  residence  from  the  lom-chamberlain. 
The  number  of  residents,  including  servants,  is  staled  to  be 
700.  The  palace  consists  of  three  principal  quadrangles, 
with  some  smaller  courts.  The  chapel,  the  great  ball,  and 
some  of  the  subordinate  chambers  and  domestic  offices  are 
part  of  the  building  erected  by  Wolsey  and  enlarged  by 
Henry  VIII.  The  great  eastern  and  southern  fronts  are 
the  most-modern  parts  of  the  building ;  the  eastern  front  hag 
an  extent  of  about  330  feet,  the  soutEarn  of  328  feet  These 
portions  were  erected  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  but  are 
neither  in  keeping  with  the  more  antient  portions  of  the 
structure,  nor  distinguished  hy  any  great  beauty.  The 
palace  contains  a  number  of  pietures  by  the  old  masters,  but 
the  Cartoons  of  RaAelle  . constitute  its  chief  treasure.  -  The 
gardens  are  laid  out  in  very  formal  taste.  The  park  has 
several  avenues  and  fine  clumps  of  trees.  Bushey  Park  and 
lodge  are  an  appendage  of  Hampton  Court  Palace;  the 
lodge  was  the  residence  of  William  IV.  when  duke  of 
Qarence,  and  now  belongs  to  the  queen-dowager  for  her 
life. 

The  villa^  of  Hampton  has  some  substwitial  bouses  and 
handsome  villas ;  amcmg  the  latter  is  that  which  belonged 
to  Garriek.  Hampton  raoes  are  held  on  Moulsey  Hurst,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Thames.  The  living  o^Hampton  is 
a  vicarage  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  356A,  with  a  glehe- 
house.  Hampton  Wick  is  a  chapelry  of  the  clear  yearly 
value  of  87/.,  m  the  gift  of  the  vicar  of  Hampton-  There 
were,  in  1833,  in  the  whole  pariBli.  nine  day-sohools  (one  en- 
dowed and  one  school  of  inuustry),  with  about  35U  children: 
seven  boarding-schools,  with  94  children ;  and  three  Sunday- 
schools,  with  76  children. 

Hammersmith  is  in  Kensington  division  of  Ossulston 
hundred,  4  miles  from  Hyde-park  Comer.  The  chapelry 
of  Hammersmith,  a  dependency  of  Fulham  parish,  has  an 
area  of  21-10  acres,  with  a  population,  in  1831,  of  10,222.  The 
principal  street  extends  nearly  two  miles  along  the  western 
load,  and  consists  of  several  raises  of  good  modem  bouses. 
An  eleinnt  suspension-bridge  crosses  the  Thames  at  this 
place.  Tlwre  are  two  churches:  one  erected  in  1631,  a  spa- 
cious bride  building;  the  other  a  Doric  edifice,  built  within 
the  last  few  yean.  The  Dissenters  have  several  places  of 
worship,  and  the  Catholics  have  a  chapel  and  a  couvent  of 
Benedictine  nuns.  Brandenburgb  House,  a  villa  erected 
by  Sir  Nicholas  Crispe  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  im- 
proved by  subsequent  occupants,  was  the  residence  of  the 
late  queen  Caroline  during  lier  last  abode  in  England.  She 
died  here,  and  after  her  cfeath  the  house  was  pulled  down. 
There  are  la^  nursery-grounds  in  the  parish,  and  brick- 
making  is  extensively  carrieg  on.  ^h^^v> 
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msrtmith  is  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  310/.  Ttiere 
were  in  the  ohapelry.in  1833,  an  endowed  school  called 
*  Latymer^B  school,'  with  80 boys;  a  charity  school  for  50 
girls,  a  school  of  industry  with  57  giris,  three  other  charity 
schools  (one  of  them  supported  by  Catholics),  with  90  chil- 
dren; twenty-nine  other  day-schools, with  532  children; 
eighteen  boordine-schools,  with  46S  children ;  and  eight 
Sunday-schools,  with  57S  diBdren.  * 

Fnlham,  4  miles  Hyde-ptrfc  Comer,  is  in  the 
same  hundred  and  division  as  Hammenmiih.  The  parish, 
exelnsire  of  the  ehapelir  of  Hammeraraith,  has  an  area  of 
1830  acres,  with  a  popuUtion,  in  1831, of  7317.  Itwasthe 
leene  some  military  movements  in  the  war  between  Charles 
I.  and  the  pariiament,  ajx  1642 ;  and  in  1647  the  council  of 
officers  and  agitators  sat  at  Fulham  and  Putney  (a  village 
in  Surrey  on  ib/e  opposite  bank  of  the  Thames),  to  overawe 
the  parliament  and  watch  the  king,  who  was  then  in  con- 
flnement  at  Hampton  Court  The  village  contains  many 
mod  houses  and  villas ;  the  manor-house  13  the  residence  of 
the  bishop  of  London.  The  church  is  of  stone,  and  has  a 
stone  tower  in  the  decorated  English  style.  There  is  a  pro- 
prietary chapel,  built  by  Richard  Hon^  Esq.,  A.D.  1813, 
between  Fulnam  and  Hammersmith. 

The  bridge  over  the  Thames  at  this  place  u  of  wood. 
There  are  extensive  market-gardens  in  the  parish,  idiieh 
are  noted  for  the  growth  of  asparagus.  The  living  is  a 
vicarage  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  1 135/.,  in  the  gift  of 
the  bishop  of  London.  There  were  in  the  parish,  in  1 833,  two 
infant  schools,  with  159  children;  two  national  schools,  with 
249 children;  three  charity-schools, with  72children;  eleven 
other  day-schools,  with  213  children ;  ten  boarding-schools, 
with  about  207  children ;  and  one  Sunday-school  with  60  to 
8U  children. 

Kensington,  in  the  same  division  and  hunared  as  the 
preceding  parishes,  is  now  a  suburb  of  London.  The 
parish,  with  the  extra-parochial  chapelry  of  Twyford.  has  an 
area  of  2980  acres,  with  a  population,  in  1831,  Of  20.945. 
Part  of  the  ehapelry  of  Knigntsbridge  is  in  Kensington 
parish.  The  principal  street  of  Kensington  consists  of 
ranges  of  well-built  houses  extending  along  the  great 
western  road  ;  and  there  are  other  streets.  Brompton 
and  Little  Chelsea,  on  the  south,  and  Kensington  gravel- 
pita,  on  the  north,  are  in  the  parish.  There  is  at  Ken- 
sington a  royal  palace,  built  on  the  site  of  a  residence 
belonging  to  the  fumily  of  Finch,  earls  of  Winchelsea 
and  Nottingham,  from  wbom  it  was  purchased  by  Wil- 
liam IIL  That  prince  converted  the  awelling*house  into 
a  palace,  rebuildmgthe  principal  parts,  and  making  many 
aaditiona  to  it,  wliich  succeeding  princes  have  augmented. 
The  palace  is  of  rad  "brick,  <»mamented  with  columns 
and  eMgnes  of  stone,  and  consists  of  three  principal  qna- 
dran^es.  The  suites  of  apartments  are  nol}le  and  ex- 
tensive, and  are  adorned  with  many  fine  paintiags  by 
Flemish  and  English  artists.  The  gardens  and  grounds, 
which  are  agTeetU)ly  laid  out,  are  three  miles  in  circuit. 
Theifl  are  banaeks  for  detachments  of  the  guards.  Several 
memben  of  the  Royal  family  have  apartments  within  the 
mlace.  Holland  House,  an  antieut  mansion,  chiefly  in  the 
Elizabethan  style,  was  the  residence  of  Addison,  who  died 
here;  and  much  of  the  early  life  of  Chories  James  Fox 
was  passed  here.  It  is  now  the  residenoe  of  Lord  Holland . 
it  contains  some  interesting  portraits.  Campden  House  is 
another  antient  residence  in  the  some  style.  Kensington 
Church,  a  large  modern  brick  building,  is  near  the  principal 
sbeet:  new  churches  have  been  erected  in  Addiaon  Road 
•od  at  Brompton,  and  thm  isachMel<of-easeat  Brompton, 
erected  about  seventr  jean  ago.  lliere  are  disaanting  and 
Catholic  chapels.  The  living  is  a  vicarage,  of  the  clear 
yearly  value  of  1242/.,  with  a  glebe-house.  To  tlie  new 
churdieB  in  Addison  Road  <St.  Barnabas)  and  Brompton 
(Trinity  Church)  ate  annexed  curacies,  of  the  respective 
value  of  405/.  and  639/.,  in  the  gift  of  the  vicar  of  Kensing- 
ton. There  were,  in  1B33,  five  infant  or  dame  schooU, 
with  44  children;  a  national  school,  with  290  children;  a 
school  for  17  girls,  supported  out  of  the  parish  rates ;  two 
schools,  partly  or  wholly  supported  by  charitable  contribu- 
tions, with  104  children ;  twenty-three  other  day-schools, 
with  489  children;  forty-nine  boarding-schools,  with  827 
children;  and  three  Sunday^echools,  with  265  children. 
There  were  alio  two  praivietuy  gnunmaMchoida,  with  abont 
180  diildren. 

Thepariahesof  8t.Ha^Iebone  (pop..in  1831,  122,206). 
Bk  Panoraa  (pop.  103,048).  and  Paddington  (14,540>»  in 


the  Holborn  division  of  Ossulston  hundred,  oonstttute  the 
parliamentary  borough  of  Marylebone.  They  aro  for 
the  most  part  united  to  London.  [London.]  The  hamlets 
of  Camden  Town  and  Kentish  Town,  and  part  of  the  village 
of  Highgote,  are  in  St.  Pancras  parish.  Camden  Town 
consists  of  some  streets  of  good  houses ;  and  Kentish  Town 
of  some  rows  of  houses  and  detached  villas.  Camdm  Towr 
is  now  rapidly  increasing,  and  has  sn&tly  improved  of  late 
VMis,  enecially  since  the  completion  of  the  London  and 
Biimingnam  Railroad.  There  is  an  Episcopal  chapd  at 
Camden  Town,  and  one  in  Kentish  Town,  beside  several 
dissenting  meeting-houses.  There  is  a  veterinary  coll^ 
at  GomdAi  Town.  The  Regent's  Clanal  passes  between  th^ 
two  hamlets. 

Hampstead  is  on  high  ground,  4  miles  from  Holborn  Bars, 
in  Holborn  division  of  Ossulston  hundred.  The  parish,  which 
contains  2070  acres,  with  a  p^ulation,  in  1831,  of  8588, 
was  separated  from  that  of  Hendon  in  1598.  It  contains 
the  village  of  Hampstead  and  the  hamlet  of  Kilbum.  The 
village  of  Hampstead  contains  mineral  sivings,  once  in 
considertible  repute.  Hie  salubrUy  of  the  air,  and  the 
pleasantness  of  the  prospect  which,  from  its  elevated 
situation,  it  enjoys,  have  nude  it  a  flivourite  place  of  resi- 
dence :  on  the  hill,  north-east  of  the  villageb  is  an  extenwve 
heath,  on  which  are  some  laj^  ponds,  or  merrotrs  of  water, 
used  for  supplving  Camden  Town  and  the  adjacent  parts 
with  water.  The  church,  which  is  of  brick,  was  built  about 
the  middle  of  the  last  century.  There  are  two  proprietary 
Episcopal  chapels,  and  several  dissenting  places  of  worship. 
The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  of  the  clear  yearly  value 
of  887/.  There  were,  in  1833,  two  infant-schools,  with  159 
children ;  three  charity-schools  (two  attached  to  the  Esta- 
blished Church,  and  one  supported  by  Roman  Catholics), 
with  287  children;  nine  other  day-tdiools,  with  155  chil- 
dren ;  seventeen  boarding-schools,  with  384  children ;  one 
day  and  Sunday  school  (at  Kilbum),  with  85  children ;  and 
five  Sunday-schools,  with  585  (^il^mi. 

Islington,  one  mile  north  of  Hick^s  Hall,  on  the  great 
north  road,  is  in  the  Finsbury  division  of  Ossulston 
hundred,  and  included  in  the  metnnwlitan  parliamentary  ^ 
borough  of  Finsbury.  The  parish  has  an  area  of  3050  1 
acres,  with  a  population,  in  1831,  of  37,316.  The  prin- 
cipal street,  under  the  designations  of  High  Street,  Upper 
Street,  and  HoUoway,  runs  for  several  miles  along  the 
north  road  to  the  foot  of  Highgate  Hill.  Lower  Street 
branches  off  ttom  High  Street,  and  runs  towards  Newington 
Green  and  Stoke  Newington.  The  Liverpool  Road  forms  a 
back  road  to  Holloway :  the  new  north  road,  and  the  new 
road  from  King's  Cross  to  Holloway,  have  been  laid  out 
within  the  last  twenty  years.  Highbury,  Canonbury, 
Ball's  Pond,  and  Holloway,  are  pn^ons  of  the  village, 
which  comprehends  a  number  of  ranges  of  good  houses. 
The  New  River  passes  through  the  parish,  and  the  Regent's 
Canal  is  carried  by  a  tunnel  under  the  HiR^  Street,  which 
is  on  an  eminence,  and  under  the  New  River.  A  const 
derable  part  of  the  parish  is  occupied  as  pasture-land  by 
cow-keepen^  who  supfdy  the  metropolis  with  milk.  There 
are  some  nursery  grounds,  and  one  or  two  manufoctories, 
together  with  lime  and  coaJ  wharfs,  in  the  part  adjacent  to 
the  Rent's  CanaL  The  diurch  is  situated  between  Upper  : 
and  Lower  streets,  and  is  of  brick,  with  a  tower  of  the  same  ' 
materials,  surmounted  by  a  stone  spire  of  good  design. 
There  is  a  chapel-of-ease  at  Lower  Holloway,  a  plain  and 
rather  heavy  brick  building,  built  aJ).  1814;  and  there  are 
district  churches  at  Upper  Holloway  (St  John's,  a  neat 
building,  with  a  square  embattled  tower,  crowned  with  pin-  i 
nades).  Ball's  Pond  (St.  Fanl's,  a  structure  of  similar  { 
character  to  St  John's),  in  Cloudesley  Square,  near  the 
hack  road  (Trinity  Chnroh),  and  St  Peter's,  the  last  erected. 
Then  are  also  several  dissrating  places  of  worship^  At 
Islington  is  a  college,  belonging  to  the  Chnreh  Mittionary 
Society,  for  the  education  of  young  men  designed  fiw  foreign 
missions ;  and  at  Highbury  an  academy  for  the  education 
of  young  men  for  the  ministry  among  the  Independents 
The  Caledonian  Asylum  is  a  handsome  building,  on  the  road 
leading  from  King's  Cross,  St  Pancras,  to  H^loway.  Ca- 
nonbury Tower,  a  heavy  square  brick  building,  is  a  relic  of 
Canonbury  House,  the  former  mansion  of  the  priors  of  St 
Bartholomew's  Monastery  in  Smithfield,  and  has  been  the 
residence  of  Dr.  (Goldsmith,  Chambers.  authcH-  of  the  Cyclo- 
piedia,  and  other  persons  of  lit«raty  note.  The  living  of 
Islington  is  a  vicar^^  of  the  dearyearly  value  of  1  l&SL , 
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nine:— lower  HoUoway  Cbapsl.  351/.;  Sl  John's,  Upper 
Hollowajr, S&O/. ;  Bt.Peul's.Balt'sBond,335/.;  andTrinity, 
Ooudeiley  Squan^  48&t,  Ot  the  chapetry  of  St.  Fetet^s 
there  is  no  return.  There  were,  in  1833,  four  iu&Dt-schooIs, 
with  578  ohildren ;  thirty-eight  boarding-schools,  and  sixty- 
eoe  day-8ebo(^  among  which  woe  included  three  national 
sdiool^with  204chil£eD;  three  other  charity  schools,  con- 
nected with  the  Established  Church,  with  582  children ;  a 
LaneasteriaQ  aehool,  with  160  girls;  aschool  of  industry  for 
35  girls,  and  three  other  charity  schools,  with  360  children. 
Thme  are  a  proprietary  school  fi»  160  hii^i.  and  nine  Snn- 
di^^ehools,  witn  1648  children.  In  the  British  Orphan 
Asylnm  43  children  are  maintained  and  eduoaled,  and  in  the 
Caladonian  Asylnm  about  100.  There  is  a  Literary  and 
Seiratiftc  Institution. 

Homey  is  in  the  same  hundred  and  division,  north  of 
Islington.  The  area  of  the  parish  is  2960  acres ;  the  popu- 
lation, in  1831,  was  4856.  It  contains  the  village  of  Honi- 
aey,  and  the  hamlets  of  Grouch  End,  Muswell  Hill,  and 
Stroud  Green.  Few  villages  near  London  have  re- 
tained a  more  rural  character  than  Hornsey.  It  lies  in  a 
valley  out  of  the  great  thoroughfares;  the  New  River 
passes  close  to  it.  The  church,  which  is  of  stone,  has  been 
recently  restored  or  rebuilt  all  but  the  tower,  which  is  more 
aotient.  There  were,  in  1833,  two  national  schools  at 
Hornsey,  with  115  children.  The  living  is  a  rectory,  of  the 
clear  yvuAj  Talue  of  493/.,  with  a  giebe-houBe. 

Highgate  is  on  h^h  ground  «i  tlie  great  north  road,  4 
mOes  from  Limdon.  Part  of  the  village  is  in  the  parish  of 
St  Pancras,  and  part  in  Hornsey  parish.  The  village, 
which  comprises  some  good  villas  and  other  houses,  is  on 
the  top  of  a  hill.  A  new  church  has  been  lately  built,  and 
anew  school-room  for  the  endowed  grammar-school,  which 
was  founded  by  Chief-Justice  Cholmeley  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  EliiaheUi.  The  master  has  a  good  salanr  and  a  house. 
There  are  some  almshouses  at  Highgate,  and  one  or  two 
dissenting  places  of  worship.  Some  ponds  at  Highgate 
contribute  to  supply  part  of  the  northern  siiburhs  of  the 
metropolis  with  water. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  steep  declivity  at  Highgate,  a  project 
was  fonnedin  1809  for  oanying  the  oortli  rood  through  a 
spacious  arched  tunnel.  The  work  waa  commenced ;  but 
in  1812  the  earth  over  the  tunnel  fen  in,  the  plan  of  a  tunnel 
was  givoft  up,  and  a  road  was  cut  through  the  hill. 
A  road  which  crosses  the  north  road  is  carried  over  it  by 
means  of  an  archway  of  brick  and  stone.  An  extensive  ce- 
metery has  lately  been  formed  at  Highgate,  on  the  slope  of 
the  hill  just  below  the  church:  the  grounds  are  well  laid  out, 
and  the  entrance  gateway  contains  a  chapel  and  other  apart- 
ments. There  are  numerous  catacombs  in  this  cemetery. 
There  were  in  Cholmeley's  grammar-school,  in  1833,  33 
boys ;  in  another  endowed  school  were  26  girls ;  and  in  a 
national  school,  98  boys.  A  room  for  a  national  school  for 
100  girls  was  building  at  the  same  time. 

Hackney  is  2  miles  from  Shoreditch  church,  on  one  of 
the  bnufrches  of  the  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  roads.  The  parish 
has  an  area  of  3300  acres,  with  a  population,  in  1831,  of 
31,047.  Itcontains  the  several  viUaees  or  hamlets  of  Hack- 
s', HomertoB,  Upper  and  Lower  Clapton,  Stamford  Hill, 
Dalston,  ShacUewelU  the  greater  part  of  Kingsland,  and  a 
part  of  Stoke  Newington.  Hackney,  properly  so  called,  has 
one  principal  street,  known  as  Mare  Street  and  Church 
Street*  andaome  other  streets,  containing  many  good  houses, 
some  of  them  of  old  date,  for  tliis  was  one  of  the  earliest 
places  of  rural  retirement  to  the  wealthy  merchants  and 
traders  of  London.  The  church  was  rebuilt  near  the  close 
of  the  last  century ;  it  is  a  large  brick  building  devoid  of 
external  beauty,  but  its  interior  construction  and  arrange- 
ments have  been  the  subject  of  much  commendation.  It 
has  a  stone  tower  of  modern  erection,  but  as  this  was  insuf- 
ficient to  hear  the  helb,  the  tower  of  the  former  church  has 
hem  allowed  to  remain  in  the  cburrhyard,  which  is  spacious 
and  pleaaantly  laid  out.  South  Hackney  church,  or^inally 
built  as  a  chapel-o^ease,  but  since  made  a  district  church, 
has  lit4le  architectural  beauty.  Homerton  adjoins  Hackney 
on  the  north-east,  and  consists  of  one  street,  half  a  mile  long^ 
leading  down  to  the  marshes  of  the  Lea.  It  has  a  proprie- 
tary Episcopal  chapel,  and  acdUege  rebuilta  few  years  since 
for  the  education  of  Congregational  ministers.  Clapton  li^s 
north  of  Homerton,  and  Stamford  HiU  north  of  Clapton. 
There  are  at  Clapton  a  neat  iron  bridge,  called  Lea  Bridge, 
over  the  Lea,  and  a  handsome  building  erected  for  the  Lon- 
don Orphan  Asylum.   At  Stamford  Hill  is  an  Episcopal 


chapel,  or^nally  a  proprietary  chapel,  but  since  purchased 
by  subscription  of  the  inhabitants  and  enlarged.  Those 
parts  of  Kingsland  and  Newington  which  are  in  this  parish 
are  on  the  York  road.  On  this  road  is  the  district  ctiurch 
of  West  Hackney,  a  Doric  edifice  of  good  design.  It  has  a 
large  churchyard  and  a  parsonage  house.  "Diere  is  a  small 
antient  chapel  at  Kingsland,  partly  in  this  parish,  partly  in 
Islington.  Dalston  and  Shacklewell  lie  between  Hackney 
proper,  Kin^land,  and  Newington.  There  are  several  dis- 
senting meenng-houses ;  and  several  ranges  of  almshouses 
in  the  pariah ;  among  the  latt»  is  *  the  Retreat'  for  the 
Widows  of  twelve  Inckpendent  or  Baptist  Ministers.  Dye- 
ing calico  orinting,  and  some  other  manufocturing  processes 
are  carried  on  in  the  parish ;  and  there  are  considerable 
brick  fields.  The  R%ent*s  Cuial  and  the  Lea  navigation 
pass  through  the  parish. 

Hackney  parisn  originally  constituted  one  benefice ;  but 
it  has  lately  been  divided  into  fbur  districts,  which,  with  the 
clear  yearly  value  of  their  benefices,  are  as  follows: — Hack- 
ney Rectory  (the  mother  church),  1082/.,  with  a  glebe- 
house  ;  South  Hackney  Rectory,  399/. ;  West  Hackney 
Rectory,  464/.,  with  a  glebe-house ;  Stamford  HiU  Chapelry, 
165/.  There  were  in  the  parish,  in  1833,  sixty-three  day  and 
boarding  schools  of  all  kinds,  four  day  and  Sunday  schools, 
and  ten  Sunday-schools.  Of  these  schools  four  were  infant 
schools,  supported  diiafly  by  endowment  or  subscription, 
with470to  490ohil^hren;  fifteen  others  were  charity  schools, 
including  two  national  and  two  Lancasterian  schools,  the 
Cumberland  Benevolent  Institution,  the  London  Orphan 
Asylum,  and  the  boy^  establishment  of  the  Children's 
Friend  Society,  whic^  is  at  Hackney  Wick.   There  are  two 

Sroprietary  .grammai^Bchools ;  one  connected  with  the 
hurch  of  England,  the  other  open  to  all  sects.  The  school- 
house  of  the  former  is  a  brick  building  at  Clapton,  with  a 
Doric  front  and  portico  finished  with  cement  in  imitation  of 
stone ;  that  of  the  latter  is  near  Hackney  churchyard,  and 
is  of  Gothic  architecture. 

Bow  is  on  the  other  and  main  branch  of  the  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk  roads,  2i  miles  from  Whitechapel  church.  The 
name  of  the  parish  is  Stratford-le-Bow,  but  we  have  given 
the  colloquial  abbreviation  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from 
Stratford Xangthorn,  or  colloquially  Stratford,  which  is  just 
across  the  Lea  in  Essex.  Between  Bow  and  Stratford  is  an 
antient  bridge  over  the  Lea.  Bow  church  is  an  antient 
structure,  chiefly  in  the  early  English  style,  but  there  are 
some  portions  of  Norman  architecture.  A  yearly  fair, 
much  resorted  to  by  the  Londoners,  has  been  of  late  years 
suppressed.  The  parish,  which  has  an  area  of  630  acres, 
with  a  population,  in  1831,  of  3371,  was  separated  from  that 
of  Stepney  in  1730.  At  the  hamlet  of  Oldford,  in  the 
parish,  are  the  East  London  waterworks.  The  living  is  a 
rectory,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  319/.,  with  a  glebe- 
house.  There  were,  in  1833,  three  dame-schools,  with  48 
children;  three  hoarding-schools,  with  88  children;  five 
day-schools,  two  of  them  endowed,  with  109  children,  and 
three  unendowed,  with  42  children;  and  two  Sunday- 
schools,  with  244  children. 

Bromley  is  adjacent  to  Bow.  Distilling  and  calico  print- 
ing are  carried  on,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  are  much 
engSf^  in  the  East  and  West  India  Docks,  and  in  the  ad- 
jacent dockyards  in  Limefaouse  and  Stepney  parishes.  The 
church  has  some  traces  of  Norman  architecture:  it  was 
probably  the  chapel  of  a  Benedictine  nunnery  once  existing 
here,  whose  revenue  at  the  suppression  was  12U.  16«.  Od. 
gross,  or  108/.  U.  He/,  clear.  The  parish  has  an  area  of 
620  acres,  with  a  population,  in  1831.  of  4646.  The  livine 
of  Bromley  is  a  donative,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  190/. 
The  parish  had,  in  1833,oneinfantschool,with20  children; 
an  endowed  day-school,  with  1 7  boys ;  two  national  schocds, 
with  195  children ;  one  other  day-school,  with  IS  children ; 
and  one  Sunday-school,  with  180  children. 

Stepney  and  Limehouse  are  immediately  a^acent  to  Lon- 
don on  the  east  side.  The  parish  of  Stepney  comprehends 
an  area  of  2130  acres,  and  is  divided  inlo  the  four  hamlets 
of  Mile-End  Old  Town,  Mile-End  New  Town,  Poplar  Cha- 
pel (with  Blackwall),  and  Ratcliffe,  having  a  population  in 
all  of  67,872.  Limehouse  parish  is  immediately  adjacent 
to  Stepney,  and  comprises  280  acres,  with  a  population  of 
15,605.  These  two  parishes  comprehend  the  Isle  of  Dogs, 
and  the  adjacent  districts  extending  northward  to  the  nud 
to  Bow,  on  which  road  the  hamlets  of  Mile-End  are  situated. 
Alon?  this  road,  and  along  the  Commercial  Road,  extending 
from  London  to  Limehouse.  as  well  as  in  tlie  immediate 
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stnetB  and  squares,  are  several  rangesof  good  houses.  Step- 
ney church  is  a  spacious  building  of  stone  and  flint,  proba- 
bly erected  in  the  14th  century.  A  new  church  was  erected 
in  tho  parish  in  the  year  1 82^.  There  is  at  Stepney  a  col- 
lege or  academy  for  the  education  of  ministers  among  the 
Calvinistic  or  Particular  Baptists.  Along  the  Mite-End 
Road  are  several  hospitals  or  almshouses ;  of  which  the 
principal  are  the  Jews*  hospital,  Bancroft's  almshouses,  and 
those  belonging  to  the  Trinity  House.  Liraehouse  church 
is  one  of  tBe  flf^  ereoted  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne. 
Poplar  chapel  is  a  neat  structure,  almost  entirely  rebuilt  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  last  centuiy.  The  Bast  India  Hospital, 
in  oonneotion  vith  this  chapel,  oontgina  a  dwelling  for  a 
chaplain,  and  for  the  widows  of  offioms  and  seamen  in  the 
Company's  service. 

These  two  parishes  are  chiefly  inhabited  by  seafaring  peo- 
ple, or  by  those  engaged  in  the  building  or  fitting  out  of 
vessels.  They  coniain  the  East  India  Docks  and  the  West 
India  Docks,  and  the  basin  at  the  junction  of  the  Regent's 
Canal  with  the  Thames.  There  are  ship-building  j&rds  and 
ropewalks,  also  manufactories  for  anchors  and  chain  cables, 
sail-cloth,  ships*  blocks,  &c.  The  Regent's  Canal  and  a 
cut  from  the  river  Lea  to  the  Thames  cross  this  parish.  A 
tramroad  leads  along  the  south  nde  of  the  Commercial 
Road  from  the  West  India  Docks  to  Whitechapel :  and  a 
railroad  is  to  run  fVom  London  to  Blackwall. 

The  living  of  Stepney  is  a  rectory,  of  the  clear  yearly  value 
of  1  ]  90/.,  with  a  glebe  -house.  There  is  a  chapelry  attached 
to  the  new  church,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  i)8L  Poplar 
is  a  rectory,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  632/.,  with  a  glebe- 
house,  umefaouse  is  a  rectory,  of  the  dear  yearly  v^ue  of 
714/. 

The  jmrish  of  Stepney  was  once  much  more  extensive 
than  at  present:  those  of  St.  Paul.  Sbadwell;  St.  Mary, 
Whitechapel ;  St.  John,  Wapping ;  St.  Mary,  Sti»tford-le- 
Bow;  Christchurch,  Spital&elds;  St.  George's  in  the  East; 
St  Ann's,  Limehouse ;  and  St.  Matthew,  Bethnal  Green, 
have  been  formed  by  separation  Arom  it.  Had  the  parish 
retained  its  former  extent,  the  poptilation  in  183 1  would  have 
been  250,000. 

Stepney  and  Limehousepahshes  contained,  in  1833,  three 
in&ut  schools,  seventy-three  day-schools,  and  sixteen  Sun- 
day-schools. Of  the  day-schools,  the  principal  are,  Bancroft's 
school,  in  which  100  boys  are  boarded,  clothed,  and  in- 
structed ;  the  Jew's  hospital,  ibr  the  employment  and  edu- 
cation of  youth,  with  68  children ;  Stepney  proprietary 
school,  with  120  boys;  an  endowed  ft-ee-school  under  the 
management  of  the  Cooper's  company,  with  35  boys;  and 
several  national  or  other  charity  schools.  There  are  several 
dissenting  congregations. 

The  parishes  described  above,  ftx>m  Hackney  inclusive, 
are  in  the  Tower  division  of  Ossulston  hundred,  which  is 
comprehended  in  the  new  metropolitan  parliamentary  bo- 
tuugn  of  the  Tower  Hamlets. 

Ditisions  for  JSeeletiaaiieal  and  Legal  Purpose*, — ^This 
county  is  included  in  the  diocoe  of  L(mdon,  and  is  divided 
between  the  archdeacons  of  London  and  Middlesex.  The 
City  of  London  within  and  without  the  walls  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  thirteen  parishes  which  are  peculiars  of  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Canterbury,  one  parish  which  is  a  peculiar  of 
the  bishopric  of  London,  and  four  parishes  which  are  in  the 
peculiar  jurisdiction  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  St.  Paul's), 
the  parishes  of  St.  James,  Clerkenwell,  St.  Leonard,  Shore- 
ditch,  and  St.  Mary,  Islington,  and  the  precincts  of  Port- 
pool,  Hoxton,  Norton  Folgate,  and  Goswell-street,  constitute 
the  archdeaconry  of  London.  Tiie  rest  of  the  county  (with 
the  exception  of  twelve  parishes  which  are  in  the'  peculiar 
jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  of  London,  seven  which  are  in 
the  peculiar  jurisdiction  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  St. 
Paul  s,  and  two  which  are  peculiars  of  the  arcnbishop  of 
Canterbury)  is  included  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Middlesex. 
The  number  of  parishes  and  cbapelries  in  the  county, 
when  Newcourt  mew  up  his  account  of  the  diocese  was  as 
follows  .- 

In  liondon : 

Under  the  archdeacon  of  London  ,  9S 
Peculiars  .  .  .18 

In  the  rest  of  Middlesex . 

Under  the  archdeacon  of  London  ,  3 
Under  the  archdeacon  of  Middlesex  .  52 
feouliars     .         .         .  .21 

Total    .    .  186 


Since  Newcourt's  time  the  number  of  eoclesnsiioal  divi 
sions  and  benefices  has  considerably  increased,  through  the 
subdivision  of  the  larger  parishes  near  London,  such  as  Step- 
ney, Hackney,  Islington.  St.  Paneras,  and  St.  Marylebone. 

The  county  is,  in  civil  suits,  within  the  immediate  juris- 
diction of  the  superior  courts  sitting  in  the  metropolis.  In 
criminal  cases  of  the  more  important  class  it  is  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  held  in  the  Old 
Baileyin  London.  SessioBs, at whidi lighter oriminaloffeucaA 
are  tried,  are  held  at  the  SeasiotM-house,  Oetkeavell,  twalve 
times  in  the  year,  end  at  GaiUhall,  fyt  the  city  of  London, 
oght  times  in  the  yew.  Sessions  are  also  held  ibr  the  ci^ 
OT  Westminster.  The  city  is  onder^  police  jurisdiction 
of  its  own  aldermen  ;  other  parts  Immediately  round 
London  have  police-offices,  with  stipendiary  magistrates. 
The  parts  more  distant  ftom  LundoB  ue  under  the  oounty 
magistrates. 

The  shrievalty  of  Middlesex  is  united  with  that  of  Lon- 
don. Two  sheriffs  are  annually  chosen  by  the  Livery  of 
Loudon  in  common  hall  London  has  a  body  of  police  of 
its  own :  the  suburbs  are  watched  by  the  tnetropolilas 
police,  a  numerous  body  of  nen  under  the  direction  of  two 
commissioners. 

Fourteen  members  of  parliMbent  are  retiimed  fkt>m  Mid* 
dlesex,  namely,  two  for  the  eounty,  four  tar  the  city  of 
London,  two  tat  ibe  city  of  Westminster,  and  two  eaen  for 
the  new  metropolitan  boTougbs  of  Marrtebone,  Finsbury, 
and  the  Tower  Hamlets.  The  borough  of  Marylebone 
comprehends  the  three  parishes  of  St  Marylebone,  St. 
Paneras,  and  Paddington ;  that  of  Finshury,  various  parishes 
and  liberties  in  the  Finsbury  division  of  Ossulston  hundred ; 
and  that  of  the  Tower  Hamlets,  the  liberties  of  the  Tower 
and  the  Tower  division  of  Ossulston  hundred. 

HUtory  and  Antiquities. — In  the  earliest  period  of  authen- 
tic history  this  part  of  our  island  was  comprehended  in  the  do- 
mains of  the  Trinobantes,  who  occupied  Essex.  It  was  tra- 
versed by  Cssar  in  his  second  expedition  into  Britain  (b.c. 
54),  after  his  successful  attempt  to  cross  the  Thames  at 
Coway  Stakes  near  Ghertsey.  ^KiTAirmA.]  It  ftiU  under 
the  Roman  dominion  in  uie  time  cX  Claudius,  but  was 
overrun  by  the  Britons  in  the  general  revolt  under  Boadicea. 
[BoAoiCEA-]  Londinium  (London)  was  already  a  place  of 
considerable  trade,  and  the  residence  of  many  Romans.  In 
the  Roman  division  of  the  island  the  oounty  was  in> 
eluded  in  the  province  of  Flavia  ClBsariensis,  and  contained 
the  stations  of  Londinium,  Pontes  (according  to  some), 
and  SulloniacK.  Of  Londinium  [London]  nothing  need 
here  be  said.  Pontes  has  been  variously  fixed,  at  CToInbrook 
and  at  Old  Windsor  in  Berks,  and  at  Longford  and  Staines 
in  Middlesex.  Sutloniacs  was  at  Brockley  Hill,  between 
Edeware  and  Elstree.  There  are,  or  were  till  lately,  traces 
of  Roman  camps  at  Stanmore,  in  the  fields  near  Islington, 
and  at  Shepperton,  near  the  place  where  Csmar  crossed  the 
Thames.  Ilie  Roman  Walling  Street  from  Londinium  ran 
through  Sulloniacte  to  Verulamium  (near  St.  Alban's).  Er- 
mine Street  ran  from  I/mdinium  northward  by  Stoke  New- 
ington  to  EnBekl,  and  other  roads  led  ftom  Londinium  by 
Pontes  and  across  the  Thames  to  the  south-west  parts  of  | 
England,  and  across  the  Lea  into  Essex.  Of  this  last  the 
fragment  of  a  stone  causeway  in  the  marshes  of  the  Lea.  be- 
tween Hackney  Wii^k  and  Old  Ford,  may  be  regarded  as  a 
remain.  The  Thames  was  known  to  the  Romans  by  the  | 
names  Tamesis  and  Jamissa.  The  Roman  names  of  the 
Lea,  the  Olne,  and  the  Brent,  are  not  known. 

Beside  various  Roman  antiquities  found  in  London, 
others  have  been  discovered  in  various  parts  of  the  county. 
At  Bentley  near  Stanmore  fifty  gold  coins  and  several  of 
silver  and  copper  were  found,  together  with  two  rings  and  I 
a  bracelet,  all  of  gold.   Coins,  urns,  or  other  Roman  anti 
quities  have  been  dug  up  at  Bampstead,  Sheppenou,  and  | 
Tumham  Green  near  Brentford. 

In  the  Saxon  division  of  the  island  this  county  isgenerallv 
oonsidered  to  have  been  a  part  of  the  ktngdoAi  of  the  East 
Saxons;  but  we  think  this  may  be  questioned.  Sir  F. 
Palgrave  has  shown  that  among  the  Saxon  states  there 
were  more  than  seven  or  eight  which  wete  propnly  distinct 
from  each  other,  although  the  weakerwere  commonly  held 
.  in  subjection  by  their  more  powerftil  neighbours.  {Hitlory 
of  England  [Anglo-Saxon  Period),  in  the  Family  Librarjf.} 
Of  these  petty  kingdoms  or  slates  wc  consider  Middlesex  (the  i 
territory  of  the  Middle- Saxons)  to  have  been  one ;  for  we 
do  not  think  ihe  name  would  have  been  given  had  Middle- 
sex been,  according  to  the  com^o^^|nj^d^p^  frontier 
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dtBtrist  of  the  Ea«t-S«xon  kingdom.  It  nay  have  been 
governed  occastonaUy  by  the  kings  of  Essex, — it  is  known 
that  these  at  least  possessed  many  extensive  rights  in 
tbe  city  of  London  ;  but  Essex  was  itMlf  little  more 
than  a  dependency  of  Kent,  and  never  enjoyed  a  period  of 
pclititral  independence.  It  fhvours  our  supposition  that 
Middlesex  was  not  a  mere  province  or  county  of  the  East 
Saxons,  to  find  that  in  the  division  of  England  under  Al- 
fred, while  the  county  of  Essex  and  part  of  Hertfordshire 
were  included  in  the  Danelagh,  or  Danish  territory,  London 
and  the  rest  of  Middlesex  were  placed  under  tbe  alderman 
of  Mercia.  (Sir  F.  Palgrave,  BiM  afid  Progress  the 
EngUth  Commontoeallh,  vol.  i,  pL  i.,  pp.  1 16,  402 ;  pt.  ii., 
pp.  celxxxiii.,  cccv.)  It  is  boweverto  be  observed  that  some 
early  authoriiies  make  Middlesex  a  part  of  the  Danelagh. 
(Sir  F.  Palgrave,  Ibid.,  pt.  i.,  pp.  48,  572.) 

In  the  wars  which  the  West  Saxon  princes  sustained  with 
the  Danes,  London  waa  repeatedly  taken  by  that  people. 
In  Uie  great  struggle  between  Alfred  and  the  Danish  chief- 
tain Hastings  the  citizens  bore  a  distinguished  part.  In 
tbe  reign  of  Athelstan,  London  became  the  occasional  resi- 
dence of  the  king.  In  a.d.  1013  London  submitted  to  the 
Danes  under  Svein  or  Sweyne,  Ethelred  II.,  whom  they 
had  endeavoured  to  support,  having  ^ed.  In  the  following 
year  the  citizens  threw  off  the  Danish  yoke,  and  recallea 
Eibelred.  In  the  reign  of  Edmund  II.  Ironside,  London  was 
besieged  b^  the  Danish  king  Canute,  but  the  siegewas  raised, 
after  continuing  some  time,  on  tbe  approach  of  Edmund. 
A  battle  between  the  rival  princes  was  fought  the  same  year 
at  Brenlfiird.  the  issue  of  which  envied  Canute  to  res,ume 
thesiwe  of  London,  but  with  no  better  success.  The  subse- 
quent death  of  Edmund  however  brought  the  whole  island 
under  the  sway  of  Canute. 

London,  having  become,  under  the  later  Saxon  princes 
or  under  the  Norman  dynasty,  the  seat  of  government,  was 
the  scene  of  many  events  which  belong  not  to  the  provincial 
but  to  the  general  history  of  the  country.  In  a.d.  1189,  at 
the  coronation  of  Richard  I.,  there  was  a  dreadful  massacre 
of  the  Jews  by  the  populace  at  Westminster.  In  a.o.  1 1 96 
a  great  tumult  arose  in  London,  headed  by  William 
Fitz-Osbom,  sumamed  Longbeard.  In  a.d.  1212  London 
was  much  damaged  by  a  great  fire.  In  tbe  civil  wars  of 
John  the  oitisens  took  the  side  of  freedom.  The  Great 
Chartor  was  signed  by  that  king  close  upon  the  border  of 
the  ooanty,  between  Staines  and  Windsor.  In  the  subse- 
quent war  against  tbe  king,  the  citisens  supported  the 
cause  of  the  dauphin  Louis,  who  was  however  ultimately 
shut  up  in  Iiondon,  and  compelled  to  relinquish  his  att^pt 
on  the  kingdom.  In  a.d.  1222  another  tumult  of  the  Xion- 
doners  arose:  it  was  however  quelled,  the  ringleaders  executed 
orotherwisesevereiy  punished,  and  the  city  severely  mulcted. 
In  A.D.  1 233  another  great  &re  happened.  In  the  following 
years  many  struggles  were  maintained  against  tbe  injustice 
and  oppression  of  Henry  III.  by  the  citizens,  who,  on  tbe 
breaking  out  of  tbe  civil  war,  A-D.  1264,  eagerly  joined  the 
insui^nt  barons.  They  bumedthepalaeeof  tbeKingof  tbe 
Romans  at  Isleworth,  and  a  summer-house  belonging  to  the 
king  at  Weetmiiistar.  Oa  the  suppressioa  of  this  insurrec- 
tion, after  the  hatUe  of  Evaaham  Old.  1265),  the  oitisens  were 
compelled  to  purdiaseexemption  from  the  loss  of  theirprivi- 
leges  by  heavy  payments.  Just  before  the  breaking  out  of 
this  insurrection  there  was  a  great  massacre  of  the  Jews  in 
London.  In  the  year  1267  the  city  was  occupied  by  the 
earl  of  Gloucester,  who  repelled  for  a  time  the  king's  army. 
He  was  however  obliged  to  submit. 

In  the  civil  wars  of  Edward  II.  the  city  was  first  threat- 
ened and  then  occupied  by  the  insurgent  barons,  a.d.  1320. 
At  a  subsequent  stage  of  the  troubles,  a.d.  1322,  several  of  tbe 
supporters  of  the  king,  and  his  fkvourites,  the  two  Despen- 
cers,  were  put  to  deaUi  by  the  populace.  In  the  subsequent 
reign  of  Edward  HI.  a  considerable  tumult  was  excUed  on 
occasion  of  WiclifTe  being  cited  before  a  sjmod  at  St. 
Fkora.  11w  duke  of  Lancaster  and  Lord  Percy,  earl'iftBi^ 
shsl,  mfterwards  well  known  as  the  earl  of  Northumbei^ 
land,  supported  Wicliffe,  while  tbe  citizens  supported  the 
bishop  of  London,  whom  tbey  supposed  to  be  threatened 
by  those  nobles.  Tha  tumult  bad  almost  cost  the  city  its 
manieipal  privih^^  and  led  to  tbe  removal  of  the  lord- 
msjror  and  aldermen,  on  the  plea  that  they  had  not  properly 
exerted  themselves  to  put  the  citizens  down. 

The  rising  of  the  Commons  under  Wat  Tyler,  a.d.  1381, 
belongs  to  ihe  history  of  England.  In  1387  the  earls  of 
Warwick  and  Arundel  and  the  duke  of  Gloucester  assem- 


bled a  connderable  force  at  Homsey  Wood,  to  oblige  the 
king  to  put  away  his  followers.  In  a.d.  1388  the  same  loids 
with  their  followers  assembled  a  force  and  marched  to 
London,  into  which,  after  some  hesitation,  they  were  ad- 
mitted. InAj}.  1390  the  citisens  of  London,  having  offended 
the  king,  were  obliged  to  appease  him  by  a  gift  of  \0,WOl. 
to  prevent  much  heavier  consequences.  Ihe  alienation 
pi-oduced  by  the  king's  oppressive  conduct  induced  tbe 
citizens  early  to  declare  for  nis  rival  Henry  of  Bolingbroke^ 
afterwards  Henry  IV. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  V.,  eariy  in  the  year  1 413,  several 
Wicliifites  were  seized  in  St  Giles's  Fields  by  the  king  in 
person,  who  came  upon  them  with  an  armed  force.  Trea- 
sonable purposes  were  imputed  to  them,  and  a  great  num- 
ber were  put  to  death.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  aj9. 
1 450,  London  was  seized  by  the  insurgents  under  Cade,  who 
committed  great  excesses,  but  after  a  sharp  struggle  was 
driven  out  by  the  citizens.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
war  of  the  Roses,  a  meeting  of  the  lexers  on  both  sides 
was  held  at  London,  with  a  view  to  a  reconciliation,  and  a 
compromise  effected ;  but  some  tumults  arising  between 
their  retinues,  suspicions  arose  again,  and  each  party  pre- 
pared for  war.  In  a.d.  1460  the  Yorkists  were  admitted 
into  tbe  city,  while  the  king's  troops  occupied  the  Tower, 
from  which  they  fired  on  the  city.  The  citiTena  however 
obliged  the  garrison  to  surrender.  In  the  same  year  the 
king  Was  brought  captive  to  London,  and  a  peace  was 
effected,  whuib  was  very  soon  broken,  "nie  queen  was  about 
to  re-enter  London,  when  the  approach  of  the  earl  of  March 
obliged  her  to  retire.  Tbe  earl  was  declared  king  by  his  army, 
the  cltiiens,  and  the  nobles  of  bis  party,  first  in  St.  John  s 
Fields,  Clerkenwell,  and  afterwards  at  Baynard's  Castle,  in 
London,  A.D.  146 1.  He  assumed  the  title  of  Edward  IV.  In 
the  year  1465  Henry  VI.,  who  had  been  again  taken,  was 
brought  prisoner  to  London,  and  confined  in  the  Tower.  In 

1470  he  was  released  by  the  earl  of  Warwick.  During  the 
troubles  of  this  period,  a  band  of  plunderers  committed  great 
excesses,  but  were  put  down  by  the  earl  of  Warwick  and 
duke  of  Clarence,  and  the  leaders  immediately  hanged.  In 

1471  the  Yorkists  recovered  tbe  city,  and  Warwick  was  de- 
feated and  slain  in  the  battle  of  Bamet.  An  obelisk 
erected  on  tbe  spot  records  the  event. 

Edwud,  immediately  after  his  victory  at  Barnet,  marched 
to  London,  and,  after  parading  the  captive  Henry  through 
the  streets,  quitted  the  capital  to  engage  Margaret,  Henrps 
queen,  at  Tewkesbury.  In  his  absence,  London  was  at- 
tacked by  tbe  Bastard  of  Fauoonbridge,  who,  after  several 
repulses,  retired.  Henry  died  in  the  Tower  very  soon  after, 
and  Edward  died  at  Westminster,  A  d.  148.3.  The  murder 
of  Edward  V.  and  tbe  usurpation  of  Richard  III.,  the  eoro 
nation  of  Henry  VII^  his  marriage,  and  the  coronation  of 
his  queen,  at  Westminster  (aj>.  1483-67),  took  place  in  Lon- 
don. In  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  Perkin  Warheck  was 
set  in  the  stocks  in  London,  and,  about  a  year  after,  exe- 
cuted at  Tyburn,  for  attempting  to  escape  from  the  Tower, 
where  he  had  been  confined. 

London  was  the  scene  of  many  of  those  acts  of  cruelty 
that  have  stained  the  memory  of  Henn  VIU.,  and  whic^ 
need  not  be  here  enumerated.  In  Wyat  s  rebellion  against 
Mary  (A.n.  1354),  the  city  was  threatened  by  the  rebels, 
who,  after  obtaining  possession  of  Southwarh^  marched  to 
Kingston,  erossed  the  Thames,  and  marched  through 
Brentford  and  Turnham  Green  to  attack  London.  Wyat 
was  however  repulsed  and  obligfed  to  surrender.  The  exe- 
cution of  Lady  Jane  Grey  and  her  husband  followed;  &tty 
of  Wyat's  followers  were  hanged  in  different  parts  of  the 
city,  and  Wyat  himself  was  beheaded  soon  after.  At  the 
time  of  tbe  Armada,  London  raised  a  body  of  10,000  men, 
and  the  rest  of  tbe  county  lUOO  more,  with  a  few  light 
horse  and  lancers.  The  city  also  furnished  twenty-nine 
ships  and  barks,  and  above  2000  men ;  and  the  merchant 
adventurers  ten  ships  of  war.  In  aa  1601  the  city  was  dis- 
turbed by  the  tumult  excited  by  the  earl  of  Essex,  who  was 
taken,  and.  with  many  of  his  supporters,  beheaded.  In  aji. 
1605  the  well-known  gunpowder  plot  was  formed  and  de- 
tected. 

The  commencement  of  the  civil  troubles  of  Charles  I. 
was  marked  by  some  disturbances  at  London,  which  was 
devoted  to  the  parliamentary  cause ;  and  on  tbe  breaking 
out  of  the  war,  tbe  passages  about  the  city  were  fortified, 
and  the  trained  Iwnds  raised.  After  tbe  battle  of  Edge 
Hill,  the  earl  of  Essex  returned  to  London ;  and  the  king 
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he  captured.  On  this,  the  trained  bands  and  other  forces 
under  Essex  marched  to  Turnham  Green,  but  no  battle  vas 
fought,  and  the  king  soon  quitted  the  county.  In  a.d. 
1 643  the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster  with  South- 
vark  were  surrounded  by  defensive  works  of  great  extent, 
which  were  demolished  by  order  of  parliament,  about  four 
years  afterward.  In  1645  the  conferences  for  peace  at  Ux- 
bridge  were  held.  In  1648  a  tumult  arose  in  the  city,  and 
the  rioters  were  not  put  down  until  after  some  blooddied; 
and  in  1649  Charles  I.  was  beheaded. 

In  1661.  after  the  Restoration,  London  was  again  made 
the  scene  of  tumult  by  the  Fifth  Monarchy-men  under 
Venner.  The  great  plague  of  London  in  \665,  and  the 
great  fire  of  1666.  are  events  well  known;  also  the  great 
agitation  of  the  metropolis  during  the  supposed  discovery  of 
the  popish  plot  The  attempts  upon  the  ci^  charters  and 
the  severiiiei  inflicted  upon  some  leading  citizens  in  the 
closing  years  of  Charles  Jl.  and  in  the  reign  of  James  II. 
are  also  well  known. 

In  the  year  1688  James  IL  formed  a  camp  on  Hounslow 
Heath ;  but  his  army,  partaking  of  the  national  feeling,  de- 
serted him.  In  A.D.  1710  Lonaon  was  much  agitated  by 
the  trial  of  Dr.  Sacbeverell.  In  the  rebelliou  of  174S,  a 
camp  was  formed  on  Fincbley  Common,  and  the  city  trained 
bands  and  county  militia  were  kept  in  readiness  to  march. 
In  1780  London  was  the  scene  of  destructive  riots,  occa- 
sioned by  popular  hatred  to  Catholicism.  In  1815  there 
were  some  tumults  on  account  of  the  corn-laws,  and  a 
few  years  afterwards  on  account  of  reform  in  parliament. 
Since  then  thoe  has  been  no  event  in  the  history  of  the 
coun^  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  notksed  here.  iBeau- 
tiet  of  England  and  fValet;  Ordnance  Mig>t;  Conybeare 
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Statistics. 

Population. — ^Middlesex,  as  containing  the  great  metro- 
polis of  the  United  Kingdom,  of  course  cannot  be  compai^ 
with  any  other  county  of  England,  the  population  in  pro- 
portion to  its  surfoce  being  vastly  ^eater ;  the  population 
of  the  other  part  of  the  county  not  included  in  the  metro- 
polis is  not  a  fourteenth  of  the  whole.  As  an  agriculture 
county  Middlesex  therefore  ranks  very  low, being  the  42nd, 
or  the  very  lowest  in  the  scale.  Of  358,521  males  twenty 
years  of  age  and  upwards,  living  in  1831.  only  12,51  6  were 
engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  11,064  in  manufatr- 
tures  or  in  making  nanafhcturing  maehinny.  In  this 
latter  number  is  not  included  that  numerous  dass  of  work- 
men of  the  best  kind  in  all  desoiptions  of  mauu^tures, 
who  are  employed  in  London  tat  combining.  0tting,  and 
finishing  all  the  commodities  requisite  for  the  consumption 
and  vast  commerce  of  the  metropolis.  Workmen  so  em- 
ployed are  classed  and  specified  in  the  detail  of  trades  and 
handicrafts  to  the  amount  of  four  hundred  different  kinds. 
Independent  of  these,  the  manufactures  of  Middlesex  are 
not  of  importance.  More  than  5000  males  twenty  years 
of  age  anA  upwards  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
silk  at  Bethnal  Greenand  its  neighbourhood.  Atandnear 
Wbitechapel  440  men  are  employed  in  sugar-refinery.  At 
Limehouse,  sail-cloths  and  cbain-cablra  are  made ;  crape  and 
oiled  leather  at  Enfield ;  copper-works  exist  at  Harefield. 
and>  mustard-mills  at  Staines. 

The  followingtable  contains  asummary  of  the  population, 
&c.  of  every  hundred,  as  taken  in  1831 : — 


HUNDREDS, 

cmEs, 

OB 

B0SW6HS. 


Edmonton  hundred 
Elthome  „ 
Gore 

IslewortU  „ 

Ossulston : 

Finsbury  division 
Holborn  ., 
Kensington  „ 
Tower 

Spelthcvne  hundred 

London  within 
the  Walls 

London  without 
the  Walls 

Westminster  city 


Totals  . 


Citv 


BOUSES. 

OCCUPATIONS. 

FEBSON& 

FamOiM 

Fraiiiiei 

AnoAav 
PunlUas 

■ntoDnt- 
pritadln 
Uwtm 

pR«ad- 

lug 
elMMs. 

Iiih«Ut«d. 

Faniltn. 

iug. 

Unln- 
hnhited. 

chiefly 

in  Agri- 
enltiire. 

employed 
iiitnae. 

■MBnAU). 

Xatet, 
ouit  hui- 
dicrBfl, 

HbIm. 

Totilat 

tweutj 
}eai»oC 

4,801 
3,791 
1,726 
2,454 

5,616 
4,224 
2,049 
2,871 

79 
8 
9 

43 

359 
220 
62 
151 

1585 
1248 
794 
976 

1,620 
1,505 
619 
736 

3.411 
1,471 
636 
1,159 

12.969 
9,998 
5,697 
6.515 

13,961 
10,093 
5,618 
7,053 

26.930 
20,091 
11,315 
13,568 

6,342 

5,143 
2,718 
3,209 

20,516 
36,554 
13,415 
57.170 
2,715 

34,569 
63.467 
20,179 
84,262 
3,175 

558 
1428 
295 
977 
29 

2,049 
2,391 
1,060 
5,940 
166 

827 
576 
2062 
801 
864 

21,865 
41,698 
9,458 
52,897 
954 

11,877 
40,993 

8,659 
30,584 

],357 

70,641 
154,743 

39,217 
168.146 
7,325 

80.768 
191.512 

48,744 
191,716 
7,867 

151,409 
346,255 

87,961 
359,864 

15.212 

38,153 
9.1.148 
20.827 
69.304 
3,798 

/  8,002 

11,719 

38 

705 

1 

7,077 

4.641 

27,327 

28,451 

55,778 

16,869 

I  8,733 

15,664 

49 

426 

29 

11,101 

4,754 

33,413 

34,492 

67i905 

19,147 

20,616 

46,004 

412 

664 

no 

24,092 

21,793 

95,219 

106,623 

201,842 

59,963 

200 

200 

160,493 

314.039 

3919 

14,413 

9882 

173,822 

130,335 

631,410 

726,920 

1,356,330 

Totd.    Ibomm  par  etnb 
818,129 

953,276  lfi'52 
1,144,531  20*06 
1,358,330  18*69 


Hie  ponuUtion  of  Middlesex,  at  eaoh  of  the  four  follow- 
ing periooa,  was:— 

HiIm.  FamalM. 

1801       373,656  444,474 

1811       434,633  518,643 

1821       533.573  6)0.958 

1831       631,410  736,930 

snowing  an  increase  between  the  first  and  last  periods  of 
540.201.  or  about  67  percent,  on  the  whole  population, 
.>«>ing  10  per  cent,  more  than  the  whole  rate  of  increase 
ibroughout  England. 

County  Expenses,  Crime,  4x. — ^The  sums  expended  for 
tho  relief  of  the  poor  at  the  four  dates  of— 
£.  3.  d. 

1801   were  349,200,  being    8   6  for  each  inhabitant. 
1811      ..    50-J.9&7     ,.      10    6  „  i 

1821      . .    582,055      .,      10    2  „  [ 

:iJ31      ..    681,567      ^      10    0  „  ] 


The  sum  exp6nd*>d  for  the  same  purpose  for  the  year 
ending  March,  1 838,  was  383,076/. ;  »d  assuming  that  the 
population  bad  increased  at  the  same  rate  of  prcffression 
as  in  the  ten  preceding  years,  the  above  sum  gires  cui 
average  of  nearly  &i.  for  each  inhabitanL  Tt^  lost 
average  is  below  that  for  the  whole  of  Eneland  and 
Walw. 

The  sum  raised  in  this  county  for  poor-rate,  county-rate, 
and  other  local  purposes,  in  the  year  ending  25th  March, 
1833,  was  968,724/.  19*.,  and  was  levied  upon  the  variotia 
descriptions  of  property  as  fbllows:— 

On  land  .  .  £69,838  13*. 

Dwelling-houses         .  823.248  IS 

Mills,  ihctories,  &c.     .  57,352  2 

Manorial  profits,  navigation,  &o.  18,390  g 

Totat^968,724|19 

Digitized  by  VjOOglC 
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Tlw  amount  expended  was — 
For  the  relief  of  tbe  poor    .        .     £647,013  69 
In  suits  of  law,  removal  of  paupers,  &c     19,916  U 
For  other  purposes  .       336,959  18 

Total  money  expended        1,003,888  19 

Id  the  returns  made  up  for  subsequent  years  the  de- 
sitriptions  of  property  assessed  are  not  speci0e(L  In  the 
Teats  1834,  1835,  1836. 1837,  and  1838.  there  were  raised 
939.890/.  6t..  754.660/.  17*,  641,378/.  15*.  (Dot  sUted  in 
tables  for  1837),  and  973,106/.  respeettvelj;  and  the  expen- 
diture of  each  year  was  as  follows: — 


1834. 

£. 

fbrllMnlMarthBpoot  582,412 

PByBwnu    tuwardi  tbe  t 

MVDtj-nU  .  .  >  313.678 
For  all  otbn  pwpom  } 


1B33. 

£.  M. 

4SS.04I  is 
M.685  3 
10 


183S. 
£. 
40S.0Z7 

12^ 

66,154 


1S38. 
£ 
38a076 

9»i  7.71a 

DdtipTan.  71,580 


1837. 
S. 
360,981 


187,et4  IS   i;4,174     17%460  165,399 


TMmaatyarmM  iEftlSJBI?    749.300  7  660,690    643,795  627.730 

The  saving  effected  on  the  sum  expended  in  I83S,  as 
compared  with  that  expended  in  1834,  was  therefore 
288,787^  15«..  or  about  31i  per  cent.;  and  the  saving 
effected  on  tbe  sum  expended  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  was 
199,336/L,  or  rather  more  than  34  per  oent.  as  oompued 
with  the  expenditure  in  1834. 

Tbe  number  of  turnpike  trusts  in  Middlesex,  as  as- 
certained in  1835,  under  tbe  acts  3rd  and  4th  Wm.  IV., 
chap.  80,  was  7 ;  tbe  number  of  miles  of  road  undar  their 
charge  was  158.  Tbeanuual  income  arising  from  tolls  and 
parish  compositions  in  lieu  of  statute  dut^  was  (in  1835) 
96.744/.  14«.,  and  the  annual  expenditure  m  the  some  year 
was  as  follows : — 

£.     «.  d. 

Manual  labour  .  .        14,169  19  0 

Team  labour  and  carriage  of  materials  12,741  11  0 
Materials  for  surface  repairs  .        36,307  13  0 

Land  purchased  .  50  10  0 

Damages  done  in  obtaining  materiali  47  14.  0 

TiadesDien*!  hills  .        4,992   4  0 

Salaries  of  treasurw,  derk,  and  surveyor  4,030  17  0 
Law  ehaiBH  .  1,505    2  0 

Interest  <tf  debt  .  .  .  5,806  7  u 
Improvements  .  .         4,506  19  0 

Debts  paid  off      .  .  .         9,100    0  0 

Incidental  expenses         .         .         6,313  12  0 
Estimated  vMue  of  statute  duty  per- 
formed .  .  .  26    3  0 


Total  expenditure        £101,498  13  0 

The  county  expenditure  in  1834,  exclusive  of  that  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor,  was  69,373/.  18«.,  disbursed  as  fol- 
*ws: — 

£.  #.  d. 

Bridges,  building,  repdrs,  &c               2,831  17  (I 
Gaols,  tuuses  of  correction ,  &c. ,  and  main- 
taining prisoners,  &c.            .           22,819  7  0 
Shire-halls  and  courts  of  jus  tice,  building, 

repairing.  See.                   .           1.943  4  0 

Ftosecutions     .         .          .           6,674  4  0 

Clerkof  the  peaee        .                     1,782  9  o 

lAiDatie  Asylums         .         .            1,631  4  0 

Vagrants,  apprehending  and  conTeying    1,105  19  0 

Conittahles,iugh  and  special      .              120  19  0 

Coroner            .          .          .            1,534  12  0 

Debt,  payment  of,  principal  and  interest  26,190  0  0 

Miscellaneous             .                     2,740  3  o 


Total  expenditure  69,373  18  0 

The  number  of  persons  charged  with  criminal  offences 
ia  the  three  septennial  periods  ending  with  1620,  1827,  and 
1834,  were  respectively  16,692,  19,883,  and  24,965;  making 
«n  average  of  2387  annnally  in  the  first  period,  of  2840 
in  the  second  period,  and  of  3566  in  the  third  period.  The 
numbers  of  persons  tried  at  quarter-sessions  in  each  of  tbe 
years  1831,  1832,  and  I833i  in  respect  of  whom  any  costs 
were  paid  oat  of  the  county  rates,  wan  202,  324,  and  1 1 80 
ie*peGtiv«ly.  Among  Uie  persons  charged  with  offences, 
thtre  Were  eommitted  fiir— 

1931.         183S.  1B33. 
Felonies    .  .  128        152  1094 

Misdemeanors      .  74         73  86 

P.  C  No.  937. 


The  total  number  of  committals  in  each  of  the 
years  was  1707,  1701,  and  2977  respectively. 

Un.         1838.  USi. 

The  number  convicted  was  293  343  13SS' 
Acquitted       .  .  1Q9        105  239 

Discharged  by  proclamation  1305      1254  1370 

In  1838  there  Were  3488  persons  charged  with  <ximes  at 
the  assizes  and  sessions  in  Middlesex.  Of  these  329  were 
charged  with  offences  against  the  person,  204  of  which  wer« 
common  assaults;  ISO  were  chafed  with  offences  against 
property  committed  with  violence,  and  3740  with  ounces 
against  property  committed  without  violence.  Of  the  re- 
maining number  4  were  chai^  with  arson ;  143  with  for- 
gery, and  with  uttering  counterfeit  coin ;  1 1  with  peijury, 
27  for  riot,  and  84  for  various  other  misdemeanors. 

Of  the  whole  number  committed,  2578  were  convicted, 
625  were  acquitted.  29  were  not  prosecuted,  no  bill  was 
found  against  246,  and  10  were  found  insane.  Of  those 
convicted,  4  were  sentenced  to  death,  not  one  of  whom  was 
executed;  the  sentences  against  them  being  commuted  to 
transportation  for  various  periods :  of  tbe  remaining  offend- 
ers. 22  were  transported  for  life.  2  ibr  fifteen  years.  86  for 
ten,  and  707  for  seven  years.  Sentence  wT  imprisonmen,, 
for  3  years,  or  above  2  years,  was  passed  on  3 ;  70  were 
imprisoned  for  2  years,  orabove  1  year;  193  for  1  year,  or 
above  6  months;  and  1365  for  6  months  or  under:  126 
were  fined.  Of  the  whole  number  of  offenders,  2663  were 
males  and  825  females;  919  could  neither  read  nor  write. 
1818  could  read  and  write  imperfectly,  682  could  read  and 
write  well.  7  had  received  superior  instruction,  and  the  de- 
gree of  instruction  of  the  remaining  62  could  not  be  ascer- 
tained. 

The  number  of  persons'  qualified  to  vote  for  the  county 
memb^  and  registered,,  in  1837,  was  12,817.  Of  these, 
9485  were  freeholders,  1065  leaseholders,  975  copyholders, 
and  1293  occupying  tenants,  being  one  in  106  of  the  whole 
population,  and  one  in  28  of  the  male  population  twenty 
years  and  upwards,  as  taken  in  1831.  The  number  of 
electors  that  voted  at  that  election  was  9214,  viz.  6739  free- 
holders, 730  copyholders,  809  leaseholders,  and  936  occu- 
pying tenants. 

This  county  contains  27  savings' banks ;  the  number  of 
depmitors  and  amount  of  deposits  on  the  20th  of  Novem- 
ber, in  each  of  the  fbllowing  years,  were  as  under : — 

1S3&  1833.         ISSL  uaSb 

NumUrufdaporitan  .  .  WAS?  S6.709  tifiO  mX7 
Anunuttofikvodto      .       41,368^860  <1J«8,330  .£1,706,308  £1^4,360 

The  various  sums  placed  in  the  savings*  banks  in  1836, 
1837,  and  1638,  were  distributed  asunder: — 


1836. 


1837- 


1838. 


„  50 
100 
150 

no 

Abota     .  200 


Depo-  Dcpo- 

■Iton.  DcposlU.  liUn.  Deposits. 

43.1S4  dHj^flOG  47,300  £288362 

613JB03  21j627 

565,060  8jt30 

aoi«n  2.683 
1,316 

«.;67  17« 


19.896 
SMS 
UOZ 

201 


66-i,401 
fi09.it7<l 
323.618 
SS4.9S6 
44,994 


Dvpo- 

■iton.  Depoiitt. 
52.74S  ^331334 


24.076 
8.685 
3,14(1 
1358 
179 


738.062 
666.125 
a7~.643 
9C6.065 
43.005 


7t,m  2,014,173  -  81.841  2,153,300  91,379  2.4S4.239 

Eihication.—The  following  is  au  abstract  taken  from  the 
Education  Returns  laid  before  parliament  in  1833:— 

Seboda.  Sebokn.  Totel. 
.  109 


Infant  schools 
Number  of  infants  at  such  schools; 
ages  from  2  to  7  years: — 

Males 
Females 

Sex  not  apeoifled  . 


3,065 
2,441 
3,226 


Daily  sc)iools 


.  2,152 


a,:  32 


Number  of  children  at  such  schools ; 
ages  from  4  to  14  years 
Males 
Females 

Sex  not  specified 

Schools      .         .  2,261 
Total  of  children  under  daily  in- 
slnidion 


49,991 
34,446 
8,051 
  92,488 
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Ehmday-Bchools      .          .          .  329 
Nurat>er  of  children  at  sacii  schods ; 
from  d  to  15  vears  : — 

Males        .          .  23^440 

Females     .          .  23,225 

Sex  not  spedOed  6,456 

  52,121 

If  we  assume  that  the  population  between  the  ages  of 
8  and  15  years  had  increased  in  the  same  proportion  as 
the  whole  population  since  1821,  snd  that  the  whole  po- 
pulatioa  had  increased  from  1S31  to  1833  in  the  same  ratio 
as  during  the  ten  yean  ]H«eeding  1831,  we  find  that  the 
number  of  children  between  the  ages  of2and  lAnsiding  in 
Middlesex  in  1833  wa^  469,563.  Only  two  Sunday-schools 
are  returned  from  places  where  no  other  schools  exist, 
wherefore  it  may  be  said  that  all  Sunday-school  children 
in  this  county  have  opportunity  of  Fesorting  to  other  schools 
also  ;  but  in  what  number  or  in  what  proportion  duplicate 
entry  of  the  same  children  is  thus  produced,  must  remain 
uncertain.  Seveoty-flve  schools,  containing  1 1,529  children, 
which  are  both  daily  and  Sunday  schools,  are  returned  from 
various  places,  and  duplicate  entry  is  therefore  known  to 
have  been  thus  far  created.  At  a  few  of  the  schools  there 
are  some  scholars  twenty  years  of  age.  Making  allowance 
^erefore  for  these  two  causes,  for  uncertainty,  it  appears 
that  not  more  than  one-quarier  the  children  between  the 
ages  of  2  and  15  are  under  instruction  in  this  county. 


Maintenance  qf  Schoolt. 


SahMU. 

Bf  <iidoirm*Dl. 

Sdli»' 
Un. 

a«hb. 

S<diD- 
Un. 

Scho- 
lan. 

lafcntSdiDob 
DkUv  Sdwoli 
KondKySabimla 

s 

10? 
3 

BSD 

9.SI66 
Sil 

as 
184 
£90 

2,610 
38,927 
4e,S7S 

ai 

1746 

603 
43,7*S 

36 

4,069 

is.eso 

4,932 

113 

10,107 

an 

J8,41B 

1777 

44.348 

19B 

29.471 

The  schools  established  by  Dissenters,  included  in  the 
above  statements,  are — 

Infant  schools        .         .  7,  eontaininf;  677 

Daily  schools  .  .  103  .  9,170 
Sunday-BChooU       .  150        .  27,689 

The  schools  established  since  1818  are — 

SchoUrt. 

lu&nt  and  other  daily  schools  1,719,  containing  67,138 
Sunday-schools       .  .  219         .  37,484 

Two  hundred  and  thirty^eight  boarding-schools  are  in- 
eluded  in  the  number  of  daily  schools  given  above.  No 
school  in  this  county  appears  to  be  confined  to  the  children 
of  parents  of  the  Established  Church,  or  of  any  other  reli- 

S'dus  denomination,  inch  exdusion  being  disclaimed  in 
moat  every  instance,  eipecialljr  in  schools  estabUshed  by 
dissenters,  with  whom  are  here  included  Wesleyan  Metho- 
dists. Roman  Catholics,  and  Jews.  Lending  libraries  of 
books  are  attached  to  1 64  schools  in  Middlesex. 

MIDOLETON,  THOMAS,  a  celebrated  dramatist  in 
the  reigns  of  Elizabeth,  James  I.,  and  Charles  L,  the  events 
of  whose  life  are  even  less  known  than  thone  of  most  of  hia 
contemporaries:  indeed  not  a  single  circumstance  is. re- 
corded respecting  him  by  a  writer  of  his  own  time ;  and 
excepting  the  fact  that  he  was  appointed  chronologer  to  the 
city  of  London  in  1620.  mentioned  byOldys  in  his  MS. 
notes  to  Langbaine,  we  are  absolutely  ignorant  of  his  bio- 
graphy.  He  IS  supposed  by  Malone  to  have  died  in  1626. 

The  plays  written  by  Middletou  are  very  numerous, 
three  of  them,  *  A  Mad  World,  my  Masters,'  uie  '  May(H-  of 
QueBnbon>ugb,*aiid  the  *  Roarii^  Girl,*  are  in  Dodsley^  Col- 
lection, and  the  rest  can  only  be  procured  separately.  The 
'  Roaring  Girl*  is  extromely  valuable,  as  giving  a  picture 
of  lAndon  manners  in  the  author's  time;  it  is  inter- 
spersed with  much  of  the  slang  which  we  find  in  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher's  *  Beggar's  Bush,'  and  the  heroine  is  a  real 
character,  the  notorious  MoUGutpurse,  who  was  introduced 
by  Nat.  Field,  a  contemporary  dramatist,  in  his  piece, 
*  Amends  for  Ladies.'  A  play  of  Middleton's,  called  'The 
'Witch,*  has  gained  celebrity  from  the  circumstance  that 
Sbakspere  is  supposed  1^  some  to  have  borrowed  from  it 
his  incantations  in  *  Macbeth.'  Besides  the  numennu  pieces 
by  himself  alone,  Middleton  assisted  Rowley  in  '  The 
Chaiui[eline,'  'The  Spanish  Gipsy,'  and  'The  Fsir  Quarrel,* 
«d  hoth  bim  and  ifsssinger  in  * Tbs  Old  Law;  heabo 


joined  with  Fletcher  and  Jonson  in  the  composition  of '71m 
Widow,'  which  is  printed  in  Dodsley. 

Middleton  does  not  hold  the  first  rank  amone  the  drama- 
tists of  his  day.  His  two  best  known  plays, '  A  Mad  World, 
my  Masters,*  and  the  '  Roaring  Girl,*  are  chiefly  marked  by 
a  bustling  variety  of  plot,  a  succession  of  mcidents  somewhat 
extravagant,  and  a  familiarity  with  low  life.  He  was  how- 
ever valued  by  his  contemporaries,  as  is  proved  by  his  being 
chosen  to  assist  such  men  as  Jonson  and  Massinger. 

MIDDLETON.  SIR  HUGH,  was  the  sixth  son  of 
Richard  Muldleton,  Esq,  who  ires  goramor  of  Denbijgb 
Castle,  in  Denbighshire,  during  the  reigns  of  Edward  Vi., 
Mary,  and  Elizabeth.  The  name  was  variously  spelt  in 
those  times,  Mydelton,  Myddleton,  or  Midleton.  The  date 
of  Hugh  Middleton*s  birth  is  unknown,  and  nothing  has 
been  recorded  of  the  course  of  his  life  previous  to  his  great 
undertaking  of  forming  the  New  River  aud  bringing  it  to 
London,  except  that  he  was  a  goldsmith  in  London,  and 
bad  realised  a  very  large  property  by  the  working  of  some 
copper-mines  in  Wales;  and  the  decisive  boldness  with 
which  he  engaged  in  so  vast  and  difficult  an  enterprise  was 
probably  the  result  of  his  having,  in  the  conducting  of  his 
own  mining  speculations,  acquired  that  practical  knowledge 
of  levelling,  draining,  embanking,  and  all  the  diversity  of 
skill  and  fertility  reaources  necesaacy  fat  the  management 
of  such  a  work.  (MiNnrcJ 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Elisabeth,  the 
metropolis- of  England  being  very  inadequately  supplied 
with  water,  the  citizens  of  London  obtained  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment which  gave  them  the  legal  authority  to  bring  water 
ftom  any  part  of  Middlesex  or  Hertfordshire.  For  a  con- 
siderable time  however  nothing  was  done,  till,  on  the  28th 
of  March,  1606,  Hugh  Middleton,  'citisen  and  goldsmith,* 
ofiered  to  bring  to  London  a  sufficient  supply  of  pure  water 
at  his  own  cost.  His  ofier  was  accepted ;  the  citizens  made 
over  to  him  all  the  powers  and  privileges  conferred  by  the 
act;  and  four  years  were  allowed  to  complete  the  work. 
Having  made  the  necessary  surveys  and  preparations,  and 
fixed  OD  the  Ghadwell  and  Amwell  springs,  near  Ware, 
in  Henfordshire,  as  the  sources  out  of  which  his  New  Rirer 
was  to  be  formed,  on  the  2etb  of  April,  I608>  be  com- 
menced a  work  which,  eonsidering  the  impwfect  mechanical 
resources  of  that  age,  may  justly  be  regarded  as  stupendous. 
The  distance  from  London  by  the  road  is  about  twenty 
miles,  but  the  whole  course  of  the  river  is  thirty-seven  miles. 
The  ground  through  which  it  was  to  be  brought  presented 
much  difficulty  from  its  diversity  of  bottom  as  well  as  of 
level.  In  some  places  it  was  necessary  to  cut  a  channel 
thirty  for^  feet  deep ;  in  others,  to  conduct  the  stream 
over  valleys  in  troughs  on  wooden  supports  upwards  of 
twenty  feet  high :  and  a' vast  number  of  bridges  were  to  be 
ooiutructed  for  t^e  aooommodation  of  those  through  whose 
grounds  the  stream  was  carried.  These  difficulties,  togeth« 
with  others  arising  from  the  opposition  of  interested  and 
influential  persons,  rendered  it  impossible  to  complete  the 
work  in  the  stipulated  four  years,  and  Middleton  applied  for 
an  extension  of  the  time,  which  was  granted.  Soon  after- 
wards however  he  found  that  bis  large  property  was  entirely 
exhausted.  He  ap|died  to  bis  feUow-citizens  for  assistance, 
but  he  applied  in  vain.  He  then  solicited  the  king,  James 
I.,  who,  on  the  2nd  of  May,  1612,  entered  into  a  covenant 
with  Middleton,  by  which  he  engaged  to  pay  half  the  ex- 
pense, past  and  future,  on  condition  of  being  entitled  to  half 
the  property.  The  work  was  now  pushed  forward  with  in- 
creased vigour,  and  on  the  29th  of  September,  1613,  five 
years  and  five  months  from  the  commencement  of  the 
undertaking,  and  the  iby  on  which  Sir  Thomas  Middleton, 
Hugh*s  iKoiher,  was  elected  lord-mayor  for  the  ensuing 
year,  the  stream  was  admitted  into  the  reservoir  prepared 
for  it  at  Sadler's  Wells,  near  Pentonville^  In  the  *  Biographia 
Britannica  *  an  interesting  account  is  given  of  the  oeremony 
on  this  occasion,  which  was  attended  by  the  lord-mayor  then 
in  office,  the  aldermen,  the  recorder,  aud  many  of  the  prin- 
cipal citisens.  The  whole  expense  of  the  work  was  about 
500.000/.  Middleton  was  knighted  soon  afterwards,  but  for 
eighteen  years  after  the  completion  of  his  undertaking  no 
dividend  was  returned,  and  in  the  nineteenth  year  the  nrst 
dividend  only  amounted  to  11/.  19«.  Id.  on  each  share. 

SirHughMiddletonwBS  compelled  to  sell  his  shares,  and 
to  support  himself  by  the  profossion  of  what  is  now  called 
a  civil  engineer.  On  the  19th  of  October,  1623,  fae  was 
created  a  InroneA  for  the  following  reasons  (tbs  king  by 
Bpe(^  warrant  kindly  exeusing  hiiir'frun.^HLdK^^  m 
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the  luual  fine  of  1095^): — '  I.  For  bringing  to  the  city  of 
Landon  with  excessive  charge  and  greater  aiSicuUy  a  new 
cut  or  river  of  fresh  water,  to  the  great  benefit  and  inestima- 
ble preservaiion  tbereo£  2.  For  gaining  a  very  great  and 
apacioug  quantity  of  land  in  Brading  Haven  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  out  of  the  bowelles  of  the  sea;  and.  with  banlu  and 
pyles  and  moit  Btraoge  defensible  end  chargeable  moun- 
tain^ forti^ns  the  same  against  the  violence  and  Airy  of 
the  waves.  3.  For  finding  out,  with  a  fortunate  and  prosper- 
ous skill,  exceeding  industry,  and  no  small  charge,  in  the 
county  of  Cardigan,  a  royal  and  rich  mine,  from  whence  he 
hath  estracted  many  silver  plates,  which  have  been  coined 
in  the  Tower  of  London  for  current  money  of  England. 
W.  Camden,  Clarenceux,  November  1,  1622.'  (Harleian 
Misc.)  On  the  18th  of  November,  1636,  Charles  I.  re- 
grauted  to  Sir  Hugh  the  whole  of  King  James's  shares 
for  an  annual  rent  of  500/.  Middleton  is  supposed  to  have 
died  soon  afterwards,  leaving  a  numerous  umily  in  very 
indifierent  circumstances. 

The  springs  near  Ware  are  beautiMly  dear  and  very 
copious ;  but.  a  great  many  years  a^o,  the  aupply  having 
been  fi>uiid  inadequate  to  the  demands  of  the  increased 
population,  the  New  River  Company  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Commissioners  of  the  Lea  River  to  take  a 
portion  of  the  Lea  at  Ware,  which  was  conveyed  at  first 
through  pipes,  but  some  years  afterwards  it  was  agreed  that 
tiiere  should  be  an  opening  made  of  six  feet  by  two,  which 
-B  called  the  Marble  Gauge.  The  Amwell  spring  now  runs 
into  the  Lea  River,  and  has  done  so  for  a  great  number 
of  years;  but  an  ample  supply  having  been  obtained  ftom 
the  Lea,  it  is  presumed  that  tlie  NewRiver  Company  made 
no  objection  to  ihe  Amwell  spring  being  turned  from  its 
original  course;  the  time  however  when  it  was  done  is  not 
eertainlv  known. 

Tlia  &11  of  the  New  River  is  three  feet  per  mile,  which 
gives  a  velocity  of  about  t«o  miles  an  hour.  The  average 
width  is  about  81  feet,  and  the  average  depth  about  four 
feet  in  the  centre ;  so  that,  taking  it  at  half  tne  depth,  there 
is  a  section  of  forty-two  square  feet  flowing  to  London  at  the 
rate  of  two  miles  an  hour.  At  the  Sluice,  near  Highbury, 
the  river  is  dammed  back  to  the  height  of  twenty  inches,  at 
Enfield  to  two  feet  four  inches,  and  there  are  three  or  four 
more  similar  interruptions  for  the  purpose  of  checking  the 
current.  This  has  been  done  because  the  Commissioners 
of  the  Lea  complained  that  the  New  River  Company,  by 
enlarging  the  bridges  and  taking  off  the  bends  of  the  river 
to  bring  It  more  speedily  to  London,  took  more  water  than 
they  were  legally  entitled  to.  They  could  take  one-third 
more  If  they  had  the  right ;  but  not  having  enough,  they 
have  erected  a  steam-engine  at  Broken  Wharf,  which 
pumps  up  an  additional  supply  from  the  Thames,  pouring 
it  directly  into  the  main-pipe.  To  get  rid  of  the  engine  at 
Broken  Wharf  the  New  River  Company  have  tried,  but 
hitherto,  we  believe,  in  vain,  to  get  an  act  of  parliament 

Cuiting  the  right  to  take  an  additional  supply  from  the 
a  at  Tottenham,  and  with  that  view  have  purchased  Tot- 
tenham mill,  together  with  fifty  acres  of  ground,  which  they 
could  Convert  into  a  reservoir. 

The  New  River,  especially  in  winter,  is  occasionally  ren- 
dered dirty  by  drainage  fixim  the  land  and  villages  along 
ts  course,  and  the  company  have  been  at  great  ex^nse  to 
puri^  the  water  before  it  is  delivered  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Londfon.  For  this  purpose  two  settling  reservoim  were 
formed  at  Stoke  Newington  in  1832,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  idylae,  the  Company's  engineer.  The  water  covers  an 
area  of  thirty-eight  acres,  more  than  twenty  feet  deep  in 
eome  places,  and  twelve  feet  on  the  average.  A  part  or 
be  wnole  of  the  New  Riv«  can  be  turned  into  the  upper 
:  aservoir,  where  it  settles,  and  is  then  drawn  off  by  a  steam- 
engine,  and  poured  into  the  lower  reservoir,  where  another 
Skttlement  takes  place,  and  the  water  id  then  turned  again 
into  the  channel  of  the  New  River.  Bathing  in  the  New 
River  is  now  entirely  prohibited ;  and  men  called  walks- 
men  mow  the  bed  of  the  river  every  week  to  keep  down 
the  growth  of  weeds,  which  are  stopped  by  gratings  seven 
mdes  from  each  other,  where  the  weeds  are  taken  out 

The  capital  of  the  Company  has  been  stated  by  themselves 
to  be  1,038,426/.,  divided  mto72  shares,  or  1 4.426/.  per  share. 

We  subjoin  a  short  table  founded  upon  a  *  Report  on  the 
Metropolis  Water/  printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Com- 
moQs.  in  August,  1834  :  by  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
New  River  furnishes  almost  as  much  as  the  other  seven 
companies  united,  aupplymg  70,145  houws  (including  large 


manufhctories,  breweries.  &c)  with  16,905,000  gallons  of 
water  daily,  at  the  average  rate  of  241  gallons  per  day  to 
each  bouse,  at  on  average  charge  of  less  tnan  Id.  per  day. 
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New  River  . 

70.145 
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Chelsea    .  . 
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Grand  Junction 
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West  Itf  iddlesex 

16,000 
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East  London  . 

46,421 
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South  London 

12,046 
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Lambeth  .  . 

16.682 
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0 
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Southwark  . 

7,100 

156 

1.108,000 

t 

1 

3 

191,066 

35,224,000 

(Stow's  Survey  of  the  City  qf  London:  Biographia  Bri- 
tannica;  Nelson's  HUtory  qf  hlington;  Report  on  the 
Metropoli9  fFater,  1834.) 

MIDDLETON,  CONYERS,  born  August  2Dd  or  De- 
cember 27tb,  1683,  was  the  son  of  William  Mr-^dleton, 
rector  of  Hinderwell,  near  Whitby  in  Yorkshire.  At  the 
age  of  seventeen  he  was  sent  to  Trinity  College,  Cai  abridge, 
of  which  college  he  was  two  years  afterwards  <bosen  a 
scholar.  He  took  his  d^ree  of  B.A.  in  1702,  md  was 
shortly  after  ordained  deacotk.  In  1706  he  was  elected  a 
fellow  of  Trinity  College ;  and  in  1 708,  joined  ti  ith  other 
fellows  of  his  college  in  a  petition  to  the  bishop  <  f  Ely,  as 
the  visits  of  the  college,  against  Benttey  th<3  master. 
Middleton,  who  was  then  a  young  man,  did  not  take  a  pro- 
minent part  in  this  proceeding ;  but  the  feelings  of  hosulity 
to  the  master  originated  by  these  disputes  sank  deep  into 
his  mind,  and  made  him  subsequently  the  most  determined 
and  dangerous  of  his  enemies. 

Middleton  n^rried  soon  afterwards,  and  resided  for  a 
short  time  in  the  Isle  of  Ely  on  a  small  living  in  the  gift  oi 
his  wife,  but  the  unhealthiness  of  the  Bituation  induced 
him  to  return  to  Cambridge  at  the  end  of  a  year. 

When  George  I.  visitea  the  university  of  Cambridge  in 
1717,  Middleton,  with  several  others,  was  created  Doctor  of 
Divinity;  but  Bentley.  who  was  Regius  Professor  of  Divi 
nity.  refused  to  confer  the  degree  unless  a  fee  of  four  guineas 
was  given  to  him  in  addition  to  the  broad  piece  which  was 
the  antient  and  customary  compliment  on  this  occasion. 
This  demand  was  resisted  by  Middleton,  who  however  at 
last  consented  to  pay  it,  on  condition  that  the  money  should 
be  restwed  if  it  should  be  determined  that  it  was  an  illegal 
demand.  Middleton  sued  Bentley  for  it  in  the  vice-chan- 
cellor's court ;  and  Bentley,  refusing  to  pay  the  money  or  to 
acknowledge  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  was  deprived  of 
all  his  degrees  bv  a  grace  of  the  senate,  October  17,  1718. 
[Bbntlktm  As  Bentley  was  a  firm  supporter  of  the  Whig 
ministry  then  in  power,  it  was  feared  that  a  commission 
might  be  issued  by  the  crown  to  inquire  into  the  state  of 
the  university;  and  Middleton,  to  justify  himself  and  his 
friends,  accordingly  published  *  A  full  and  impartial  Account 
of  all  the  late  Proceedings  in  the  University  of  Cambridge 
against  Dr.  Bentley,'  which,  says  Dr.  Monk,  *  was  the  first 
published  specimen  of  a  style,  which,  for  elegance  jurity, 
apd  ea<ie,  yields  to  none  in  the  whole  compass  of  the  £fnglisfa 
language.  The  acrimonious  and  resentful  feeling  which 
prompted  every  line  is  in  some  measure  disguised  by  the 
pleasing  language,  the  harmony  of  the  periods,  and  the  vein 
of  scholarship,  which  enliven  the  whole  ttftct.*  (Life  of 
Bentley,  p.  388.) 

A  few  months  afterwards,  Middleton  published  *ASeoond 
Part  of  the  full  and  impartial  Account  of  all  the  late  Pr<H 
ceedings,  &c.,'  and  also  '  A  true  Account  of  the  present 
State  of  Trinity  College,  in  Cambridge,  under  the  oppres- 
sive Government  of  their  Master,  R.  Bentley,  late  D.D.' 
In  the  latter  pamphlet  Middleton  had  declared  'that  the 
fellows  of  Trinity  College  had  not  been  able  to  find  any 
proper  court  in  England  which  would  receive  their  com- 
plaints and  Bentley  perceiving  that  his  adversary  had 
been  guilty  of  an  expression  which  might  be  considered  as 
a  libel  upon  the  whole  administration  of  justice  in  the  king- 
dom, brought  an  action  against  him  in  the  Court  of  Kinris 
Bench,  in  which  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  guilty.  The 
court  however  was  unwilling  to  pronounce  sentence,  and 
the  matter  eventually  dropped  by  Middleton's  begging  par- 
don of  Bentley  and  consenting  to  pay  all  the  expenses  of 
the  action,  which  must  have  been  consulerable,  since  the 
share  of  the  expenses  of  the  m^^ml^  ifilrim^MM^^ 
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master  of  the  court,  and  paid  by  Trinity  CoUego,  amounted 
to  l&OL 

While  this  matter  ma  p«ndine,  Bentley  published  Fro- 
ponla  fyr  a  nev  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  with  a 
specimen  of  the  intended  vork^  The  proposals  and  speci- 
men wore  drawn  up  by  candle-light  one  evening,  according 
to  Bentley's  own  confession ;  and  the  whole  sheet  bore 
marks  of  precipitation  and  haste.  Middleton  eagerly  availed 
himself  of  the  opportunity  which  the  carelessness  of  his 
great  enemy  had  aiforded  him,  and  accordingly  published 
a  severe  critique  upon  it,  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  *  Remarks, 
paragraph  by  paragraph,  upon  the  Proposals  lately  pub- 
lished by  R.  Bentl^  for  a  new  edition  of  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment,* and  followed  up  his  attack  by  '  Some  further  Re- 
marks' a  few  weeks  afterwards.  Although  Mutdleton  pro- 
fessed, in  the  commencement  of  the  pamphlet,  tliat  *  his 
remarks  were  not  drawn  fiom  him  by  personal  spleen  or 
envy  to  the  authM-  of  the  Proposals,  but  by  a  serious  con- 
viction that  he  had  neither  talents  nor  matmab  proper  far 
the  work  he  had  nudrat&en,  and  that  reli^on  was  much 
more  likely  to  receive  detriment  than  service  from  it,'  be 
nevervfadess  condescended  to  the  lowest  abuse  against  his 
aiitagcnist;  but  it  must  be  allowed  that  in  this  respect  he 
\rus  hardly  a  match  for  the  master  of  Trinity. 

As  Middleton  bad  been  put  to  great  expense  and  trouble 
by  his  lecent  prosecution,  his  friends  in  tbe  imiversity.  re* 
yarding  him  as  a  sufferer  in  a  public  cause,  resolved  to 
bestow  t  ome  public  mark  of  distinction  upon  him,  and  ac- 
cordingly established  a  new  office  of  principal  librarian,  to 
which  Middleton  was  elected  notwithstanding  the  violent 
opposition  of  the  other  party.  Shortly  after  his  election,  he 
published  a  plan  for  arranging  the  university  library,  which 
was  entitled  '  Bibliothecm  Cantabrigiensis  Ordinan^  Me- 
IhoduB  quaadam,*  1 723 ;  in  the  dedication  of  which  to  the 
vice-chancellor  he  expressed  himself  in  a  manner  which 
appeared  to  cidl  in  question  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench;  for  which  he  was  again  prosecuted  by 
Bentley,  and  condemned  to  pay  a  line  of  50^. 

Having  lost  his  wife  shortly  after  this,  he  travelled  on 
the  Continent,  and  spent  some  months  in  Rome  in  1724. 
On  his  return  to  England,  he  renewed  his  suit  against 
Bentley  for  the  recovery  of  the  four  guineas,  who  at  length 
paid  the  money  to  Middleton  in  1725.  In  1726  he  pub- 
fished  a  short  treatise  '  De  Medicorum  apud  veteres  Ro- 
manos  degentiumConditione  Dissertatio;  qua  &c.  servilem 
atque  ignobilem  eam  fuisse  oatenditur  ;*  which  was  consi- 
dered an  insult  upon  the  whole  medical  profession.  Several 
pamphlets  were  published  in  answer  lo  it,  to  which  Middle- 
ton  replied  in  the  following  year. 

In  1729  Middleton  published  his  celebrated  *  Letter  from 
Rome,*  in  vhich  he  attempted  to  show  that '  the  religion  of 
the  present  Romans  was  derived  from  that  of  their  heathen 
ancestors,'  and  that  in  particular  the  rites,  ceremonies, 
dresses  of  the  priests,  &c.  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church 
were  taken  fVom  the  pagan  religion.  This  work  was  re- 
ceived with  the  greatest  favour  by  the  learned,  and  went 
throughfbur  editions  in  the  author  s  life-time ;  but  the  free 
manner  in  which  he  attacked  the  miracles  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  church  gave  offence  to  many  divines  of  his  own 
communion,  who  suspected  and  maintained  that  the  author 
had  as  little  reqiect  tat  the  miracles  of  tbe  apostles  as  fbr 
those  of  the  Roman  Catholic  saints.  This  suspicion  was 
confirmed  byhis  next  publication  in  1731.  which  was  a 
letter  to  Dr.  Waterland.  containing  some  remarlu  on  Wa- 
terland's  reply  to  Tindal's  attack  upon  revealed  religion,  in 
a  work  written  by  the  latter,  which  was  entitled  *  Chris- 
tianity as  old  as  the  Creation.*  This  letter,  which  was  first 
published  anonymously,  but  ^as  soon  known  to  be  vTitten 
by  Middleton,  gave  the  greatest  offence  to  the  clergy. 
Pearce,  bishop  of  Rochester,  replied  to  it:  and  so  strong 
was  the  feeling  against  Middleion,  that  he  was  nearly 
deprived  of  his  degrees,  and  nearly  degraded  from  his  office 
of  public  librarian.  Finding  it  necessary  to  make  an 
explicit  avowal  of  bis  sentiments  with  regard  to  religion, 
Middleton  published,  in  1732,  *  Some  Remarks  on  a  Reply 
to  the  Defence  of  the  Letter  to  Dr.  Waterland,  wherein  the 
Author's  Sentiments  as  to  aU  tbe  principal  points  in  dispute 
are  folly  and  clearly  explained,'  in  which  he  expretsly 
asserted  his  belief  m  Cnristianity.  'and  disclumed  alt 
mtention  of  attacking  tbe  evidences  of  revealed  religion. 
It  must  however  be  admitted  that  Middleton  had  spoken 
ot  tbe  Scriiiturcs  in  a  manner  that  was  calculated  to  give 
'list  cause  of  offence;  and  there  is  abundance  uf  evidence 


m  hit  writings  to  prove  Uiat  he  r^arded  Chriatiauty  la 
scarcely  any  other  light  than  a  rraublication  of  the  law  of  na- 
ture, and  that  he  endeavonred,  like  acertmin  dasa  of  modern 
divines  in  Germany,  to  reduce  as  flu  as  pmsible  ewything 
supernatural  in  the  Bible  to  mere  natural  phenomena.  He 
expressly  maintained  that  there  were  contradictions  in  the 
four  evangelists,  which  could  not  be  reeoneited  {S^eetioru 
on  the  VaricUxont  /bund  in  the  fow  Eoangeliiu) ;  he  ac- 
cused Matthew  'of  wilfully  suppressing  or  negligently 
omitting  three  successive  descents  from  father  to  son  in  the 
first  chapter  of  his  Gospel'  {Works,  vol.  ii.,  p.  24,  4to.  ed.); 
he  asserted  that  the  apostles  were  sometimes  mistaken  in 
their  applications  of  prophecies  relating  to  Christ  {Workt, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  59} ;  be  considered  the  '  story  of  the  fa\\  of  man 
OS  a  fable  or  allegory*  (^orA«,  voLiL,  p.  131);  and  with 
respect  to  the  propbe^  given  at  the  fidl,  that  the  seed  of 
the  woman  ahouM  bruise  tbe  serpent's  head,  he  did  not  he- 
sitate to  declare,  in  uiother  part  of  his  works  (vol.  iii.,  p.  1 83X 
*  that  men  who  inquire  into  things  will  meet  with  many 
absurdities  which  reason  must  wink  at,  and  many  incredi- 
bilities which  faith  must  digest,  before  they  can  admit  the 
authority  of  this  prophecy  upon  the  evidence  of  this  his- 
torical narration.'  Such  being  the  opinions  of  Middleton 
(and  passages  of  a  similar  nature  might  be  multiplied  to 
almost  any  extent  fh>m  his  works),  it  cannot  excite  surprise 
that  he  should  have  been  regarded  by  bis  brethren  with 
suspicion,  and  have  been  looked  upon,  notwithstanding  his 
assertions  to  the  contrary,  as  a  disbeliever  in  the  funda- 
mental doctrines  of  Christianity. 

While  these  discussions  were  going  on,  Middleton  was  i 
appointed  to  the  professorshipof  natund  history,  which  had  ' 
been  recently  founded  by  Dr. Woodward,  which  appointmeot 
he  resigned  in  1 734,  and  soon  after  married  again.  In  the 
fbllowing  year  he  published  '  A  Dissertation  concerning 
the  Origin  of  Printing  in  Kneland,'  showing  that  it  was 
first  introduced  and  practised  by  our  countryman  William 
Caxton  at  We.stminster,  and  not,  as  is  commonly  supposed, 
by  a  foreign  printer  at  Oxford.  In  1741  hepiiblisned  by 
subscription  his  most  celebrated  work, '  The  History  of  the 
Life  of  M.  Tullius  Cicero,*  Lond.,  2  vols.  4to.  There  were 
3000  subscribers  to  this  work,  and  Ibe  profits  arisinf;  from 
its  sale  were  so  considerable,  as  to  enable  Middleton  to 
purchase  a  small  estate  at  Hildersbam,  six  miles  from 
Cambridge,  where  he  cblefiy  resided  during  the  remainder 
of  his  life.  Mtddleton's  '  LUe  of  Cicero '  is  written,  like  alt 
his  other  works,  in  a  pleasinf;  and  perspicuous  style ;  but 
the  strong  bias  of  the  author  in  fiivour  of  his  hero  tias  fre- 
quently led  him  to  become  the  pan^yrist  of  very  question-  | 
able  actions,  and  even  to  misrepresent,  perhaps  not  inten- 
tionally, those  events  which  did  not  reflect  credit  on  the 
character  of  hi*  fhvourite.  [Cicero,  p.  158.]  Dr.  Pair,  in 
a  preface  to  a  republication  of  Bellendenus,  entitled  '  De  ' 
Statu,'  asserts  that  Middleton,  in  his  'Life  of  Cicero.*  bor- 
rowed very  largely  from  a  work  of  Bellendenus  on  the 
character,  literary  merits,  and  philosophical  opinions 
Cicero,  which  is  entitled '  DeTribus  Luminibus  Romanorum.' 

Two  years  afterwards,  Middleton  published  a  translation 
of  Cicero's  letters  to  Brutus,  and  of  Brutus's  to  Cicero,  with 
the  latin  text,  and  a  prefatory  dissertation,  in  which  he  de- 
fended the  authenticity  of  the  epistles  against  the  objections  | 
of  Tunstall,  who  maintained  that  they  were  tbe  composition 
of  some  sophist.   The  arguments  of  Middleton  were  com-  : 
bated  by  Harkland  in  his  •  Remarks  on  the  Epistles  of  | 
Cicero  to  Brutus,  and  of  Bmtna  to  Cicero,  in  a  letter  to  a 
friend.'  [Harkunix] 

In  1745  he  published  '  CTermana  quadam  AntiquitatM 
erudite  Monumenta,'  &c.,  in  which  he  gave  an  account  of 
the  various  specimens  of  antient  artwhicii  he  had  collecled 
during  his  residence  at  Rome.  Two  years  afterwards  he 
publi^ed  bis 'Treatise  on  the  Roman  Senate,'  in  which  he  i 
maintained  that  all  vacancies  in  the  senate  were  filled  up 
by  the  people;  and  in  the  same  vear  he  published  *  An 
Introductory  Discourse  to  a  larger  work,  designed  hereafter 
to  be  published,  concerning  the  Miraculous  Powers  which  I 
are  supposed  to  have  subsisted  in  the  Christian  Church  j 
from  the  earliest  ages,'  which  was  followed  in  1749  by  *  A 
Free  Inquiry  into  the  Miraculous  Powers,*  &;c.  litis  work 
^ave  even  more  oSenoe  than  his  letter  to  Dr.  Waterland  : 
It  was  attaclted  by  Dodwett,  Churcti,  and  Chapman,  and 
was  genemtly  condemned  by  ttie  clerg}-  as  tending  to  de- 
stroy the  authority  of  miracles  in  general  Middleton  how- 
ever disclaimed  all  such  intention ;  and  it  must  be  nllowed 
that  whatever  may  have  been  his  nrivaie  opiniona.  ii(>  d'>es 
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Wit  in  Hi'is  work  advance  anything  which  could  fairly  be 
construed  into  sn  attach  upon  revealed  religion ;  perhaps 
ttie  former  controversy  had  made  him  more  cautious.  The 
object  of  the  '  Free  Inquiry  *  was  to  place  the  divines  of  his 
own  church  in  the  awkward  predicament  of  either  denying 
the  authority  of  the  bthers  altogether,  or  else  of  admitting 
the  truth  of  the  leading  doctrines  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  which  he  maintains  to  be  satis&ctorily  established 
by  the  testimony  and  miracles  of  the  early  fetbers.  Ed- 
ward Gibbon,  who  was  then  a  young  man  at  Oiiford,  chose 
the  latter  alternative,  and  went  over  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  sooner  than  abandon  the  authority  of  the  &thers. 
[Gibbon.] 

In  1 7S0  Middleton  published  *  An  Szamination  of  the 
Bishop  of  London's  (Dr.  Sherlock)  Discourses  concerning 
tin  ifse  and  Intent  of  Prophecy,'  in  which  he  maintained 
that  the  use  of  prophecy,  as  it  was  taught  and  practised  by 
Christ  and  bis  Apostles,  was  drawn  entirely^rom  single  and 
separate  predictions,  gathered  by  tbem  from  the  books  of 
the  law  and  the  propnets,  and  applied,  independently  of 
each  other  to  establish  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus,  and  that 
tbero  was  no  foundation  for  Dr.  Sherlock's  argument 
that  the  prophecies  of  each  age  vere  intimately  connected 
with  each  other  and  with  those  of  the  preceding  age,  and 
that  the  whole  formed  one  connected  series  from  the  time 
of  the  antediluvians  to  the  prophecies  of  Malachi. 

Middleton  died  at  Hildersham  oo  the  28th  of  July,  17S0. 
He  acoapted,  abortly  befbre  his  death,  a  small  living  bom 
Sir  John  I'Meriek.  His  subscription  to  the  thirty-nine 
artidea  and  tlw  canons  of  the  church  on  that  occasion 
was  teprasentad  by  his  enemies,  but  whether  justly  or  not 
it  is  difficult  to  say,  as  hypocritical  and  insincere. 

The  wnks  of  Middleton,  with  the  exception  of  his  '  Life 
of  Cicero,'  were  collected  and  published  after  his  death  in 
four  volumes,  4to.  1752,  and  subsequently  in  five  volumes, 
8to.  Several  treatises  appeared  in  this  collection  which 
had  not  been  published  before,  of  which  the  most  important 
are  * — '  A  Preface  to  an  Intended  Answer  to  all  the  Objec- 
tions made  against  the  Free  Inquiry;'  'Some  cursory 
Reflections  on  the  Dispute  or  Dissension  which  happened 
at  Antiocb  between  Peter  and  Paul ;'  '  Reflections  on  the 
Variations  or  Inconsistencies  which  are  found  among  the 
Four  EvangeUsts;'  '  An  Essay  on  the  Gift  of  Tongues;' 
*  Sonae  Short  Remarks  on  a  Story  told  1^  Uie  Antients  con- 
cammK  Sl  John  theEvangelist  and  Cennthns  the  Heretic  ;* 
and  *  An  Essay  on  the  All^oric^  and  Litteral  Interpreta- 
tion of  the  Fall  of  Man.' 

MIDDLETON.  THOMAS  FANSHAW,  D.D..  the  first 
English  bishop  of  Calcutta,  was  the  only  son  of  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Middleton,  rector  of  Redleston,  in  Derbyshire, 
and  was  bom  at  that  village  on  thd  26th  of  January,  1769. 
In  1 779  be  was  admitted  into  Christ's  Hospital,  London,  and 
from  thenoe  he  proceeded  to  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge, 
where  be  tftok  his  degree  of  B.A.,  with  honours,  in  Jan., 
1 793.  In  the  fbllowing  March  he  received  ordination,  and 
entered  upon  the  curacy  of  Gainsborough,  in  Lincolnshire 
Here  he  edited  a  periodical  work,  entitled  the  *  Country 
Spectator,*  wlueh  continued  to  appear  Ibr  about  seven 
months,  mai  most  of  the  papers  m  whiob  were  written  by 
Mr.  Middleton  himselfl  In  1 794  he  became  tutor  to  the 
two  sons  of  Dr.  John  Pretyman.  archdeacon  of  Ijncola, 
and  brother  of  the  bishop.  In  consequence  of  this  appoint- 
ment he  removed,  first  to  lincoln,  and  afterwards  to  Nor- 
wich, where  he  became  cnrale  of  St.  Peter's  Mancrof^  in 
1799,  having  already,  in  1795,  been  presented  by  Dr.  Prety- 
man to  the  rectory  of  Tansor,  in  Northamptonshire.  In 
1793  hi  married  Elizabeth,  the  eldest  daughter  of  John 
Maddison,  Esq.,  of  Gainsborough.  This  lady  not  only 
brought  him  a  great  increase  or  domestic  happiness,  but 
also  assisted  him  in  his  literary  labours,  by  transcribing  all 
his  manuscripts  for  the  press.  In  1802  Dr.  Pretyman  pre- 
sented faim  to  the  rectory  of  Bjrtham,  in  Lincolnshire. 
About  this  time  he  wrote  his  chief  work,  *  The  Doctrine 
of  the  Greek  Article,  applied  to  the  criticism  and  illustra- 
tion of  the  New  Testament,*  which  be  publi^ed  in  1808, 
with  a  dedication  to  Dr.  Pretyman.  In  the  same  year  he 
look  his  d^ree  of  D.D.  at  Cambridge,  and  removed  to  his 
living  nt  Tansor,  where  he  discharged  his  duties  in  such  a 
manner  m  to  gain  the  affection  and  esteem  of  his  people. 
In  1809  he  was  appointed  by  Bishop  Pretyman  to  a  stall  in 
the  cathedrml  of  Ijnooln.  and  in  1 8 1 2  to  the  archdeaconry  of 
Huntingdon.  In  1811  he  resigned  his  two  livinf;^  for  the 
Tiearage  of  St  Pancras  Middlesex,  and  the  rectorv  of  Hot- 


tenham,  in  Hertfordshire.  He  fixea  ma  residenm  at  St, 
Pancras,  and  made  the  acquaintance  of  several  dignitaciea 
of  the  church  and  other  distinguished  Individuals. 

About  this  time  a  provision  was  inserted  in  the  Act  ibr 
the  renewal  of  the  East  India  Company's  Charter,  enablii^ 
the  crown  to  constitute  a  bishopric  in  India.  Calcutta  was 
forthwith  made  a  bishop's  see,  and  Dr.  Middleton  was  ap- 
pointed the  first  bishop,  and  consecrated  by  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury  on  the  8th  of  May,  1814.  After  receiving  an 
address  from  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian 
Knowledge,  of  which  he  was  a  warm  supporter,  requesting 
his  aid  in  promoting  tiie  objects  of  the  Society  in  India, 
and  after  b^:^  electra  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  Bishop 
Middleton  saifeid  on  the  8th  of  June,  and  arrived  in  Calcutta 
on  the  28th  of  November,  after  a  voyi^  which  he  had  di- 
Ugently  employed  in  increasing  his  qualifications  fbr  his 
office,  especially  by  the  study  of  Hebrew  and  Persian.  As 
bishop  of  Calcutta  he  made  every  effort  to  promote  the 
interests  of  Christianity  according  to  the  tenets  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  to  aid  the  cause  of  education.  He 
made  three  visitations  of  his  immense  diocese,  in  two  of 
which  he  directed  his  particular  attention  to  the  state  of 
the  Syrian  Christians  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cochin,  on 
the  coast  of  Malabar.  By  his  efforts  the  Bishop's  College 
at  Calcutta  was  established  for  the  education  of  clergymen 
and  missionaries  for  the  British  possessions  in  Asia ;  and 
he  laid  the  first  stone  of  its  buildings  on  the  1 5th  of  De- 
cember, 1820.  He  instituted  a  cotisistonr  court  at  Cal- 
cutta, and  would  here  done  the  same  at  Madras,  but  for 
the  opinion  of  the  advocate-geiwral  at  Madraa  that  audi 
a  measure  would  be  illegal. 

Bishop  Middleton  di^  of  a  fever  on  the  8th  of  July, 
1822.  in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  buried  at 
Calcutta,  and  the  greatest  respect  was  shown  to  his  memory 
both  in  India  and  at  home.  He  was  of  a  tall  and  command 
ing  person ;  animated  in  his  manner ;  sanguine,  generous, 
and  amiable  in  his  disposition;  and,  in  his  religious  prin- 
ciples, firmly  attached  to  the  Church  of  England.  As  all 
his  papers  were  destroyed  by  a  direction  in  his  will,  none  of 
his  works  have  appeared  besides  tlie  '  Doctrine  of  the 
Greek  Article,'  the  periodical  publication  mentioned  above, 
and  some  sermons,  charges,  and  tracts,  which  have  been 
collected  into  a  volume,  to  which  a  memoir  of  Bi^p  lUd- 
dleton  is  prefixed,  by  H.  K.  Bonney,  D.D.,  archdeacon  of 
Bedfbrd  (Loud..  1834). 

The  object  of  Bishop  Middleton'a  work  on  the  Greek 
article  is,  first,  to  establish  the  rules  which  govern  the  use 
of  the  article,  and  then  to  apply  these  rules  to  the  interpre- 
tation of  various  passt^ies  in  the  New  Testament,  many  of 
which  are  of  such  a  nature  that  they  furnish  arguments  for 
or  against  the  divinity  of  Christ,  according  to  the  different 
views  which  are  taken  of  the  force  of  the  article.  Owing 
to  this  circumstance  the  doctrine  of  the  Greek  article  has 
become  the  subject  of  warm  discussion  among  theologians ; 
and  some  Unitarian  divines  have  strongly  opposed  the 
views  of  Middleton.  His  chief  rules  have  however  been 
received  as  sound  by  the  great  majority  of  biblical  critics. 
A  aeoond  and  improved  edition  m  Middleton's  work  was 
edited  hy  Professor  Scholefleld  in  1828,  and  a  third  edition 
by  the  Rev.  Hugh  James  Rose,  1833.  An  abstract  of  the 
work  is  prefixed  to  Valpy's  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament. 

MIDDLEWICH.  [Chbsrirh.] 

MIDHEAVEN  (Astronomy!,  a  technical  term  for  the 
point  of  the  ecliptio  which  is  on  the  meridian  at  any  given 
moment. 

MIDIANITES  (tyjTO,  THaStavirat,  WaSif,vatot),  the  de- 

•T  (  • 

Bcendants  of  Midian,  the  son  of  Abraham  by  Keturah  (Gen., 
XXV.  2,  4),  who,  with  the  otner  sons  of  Abraham's  concu- 
bines, migrated  eastward  fipom  Canaan  during  AbraAuun's 
life  (Gm.  xxv.  6).  In  the  time  of  Jacob  their  merchants 
had  caravana  from  Gitead  through  Palestine  to  Egypt  (Gen., 
xxxviL  2S,  36).  In  the  time  of  Moses  we  find  them  in 
Arabia  Petrsa,  under  the  government  of  a  high-priest 
(Exod,,  it  IS),  and  leading  their  flocks  as  far  as  Mount 
Sinai  (Exod-r  iiL  1) ;  but  they  did  not  extend  to  the  west  of 
this  mountain,  for  the  Israelites  did  not  come  in  contact 
with  them  in  their  march  from  Egypt,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
Jethro,  their  high-priest,  came  out  of  his  country  to  visit 
Moses,  when  the  Israelites  wero  encamped  at  the  foot  of 
Sinai  (Exod.,  xviii.  1-5;  Numb.,  x.  20).  Tiiey  are  next 
mentioned  us  living  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  |>lH':ns  o.' 

Moab,  to  the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea  ami  ilic  rivvnr  Jordan. 
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vhen  ttM^  suffered  a  defeat  from  the  Edomites  (6en^ 
xxxvi.  35),  and  where  they  again  appear  as  allies  of  the 
Moabites  when  the  IsraeUttss  arrived  the  second  time  on 
the  borders  of  Palestine  {Numb.,  uii.  4).  Here  thsy  cor- 
rupted the  Israelites  with  the  licentious  worship  of  their 
god  Baal-peor,  and  were  punished  by  a  dreadAil  massacre 
(.Numb.,  XXV.  xxxi. ;  Jo»h.,  xiii.  21).  This  calamity  however 
felt  only  upon  a  part  of  the  nation,  for  they  afterwards,  with 
the  Amalekites  and '  other  eastern  tribes,  invaded  the  coun- 
try of  the  Israelites,  and  destroyed  the  barvestu,  during 
seven  successive  years  (Judges,  vi.  1-3,  33).  At  last  Gideon 
{Judges,  vi.  1 1)  defeated  the  Midianilea  and  Amalekitea  in 
the  plain  of  Jezreel,  and  pursued  them  beyond  the  Jordan 
iJuagw,  vi.  S3 ;  viL  In  the  time  of  Isaiah,  the  Mi- 

dianites  were  still  knoi^  as  a  commercial  tribe  (/*.,  Ix. 
but  their  name  afterwards  merged  in  that  of  tlw  Arabians. 

The  exact  country  of  the  Midianites  is  not  determined 
with  certainty.  Some  indeed  suppose  that  those  in  Arabia 
Petriea,  mentioned  in  Exodwt,  ii.  )  5,  were  quite  a  different 
nation  f^m  those  on  the  east  of  Palestine,  the  former  being 
related  to  the  descendants  of  Cush  {Numb.,  xii.  1 ;  Hob. 
iii.  7).  But  the  more  common  and  more  probable  opinion 
is,  thattheMidianites  were  an  Arabian  nomade  tribe,  whose 
posHessions  extended  from  Mount  Sinai  and  the  head  of  the 
Red  Sea  up  towards  the  plains  of  Moab,  while  there  may 
have  been  other  bodies  of  them  in  the  western  part  of  Ara- 
bia (1  Kings,  xi.  18).  The  Arabian  geographers  Ahulfeda 
nod  Edrisi  mention  a  town,  Maditn,  on  the  eastern  side  of 
^e  Alanitie  gulf  of  the  Red  Sea,  somewhat  to  the  north 
of  the  modern  Hoilah,  which  is  probably  the  Hj^Aava  of 
Ptolemy  (v.  17)  and  the  KaStat^  of  Josephus  (iinf.,  xii. 
II.  1 ),  and  of  which  the  ruins  were  to  be  seen  in  the  lime 
of  Eusebius  and  Jerome. 

The  Midianites  were  governed  by  their  elders  (Numb., 
xxiL  4),  and  bychieft  or  Kings  (JVunt6.,xxv.  15, 18;  xxxi.  b  , 
Judges,  vii.  25 ;  viit.  3,'  5).  When  they  invaded  Palestine 
they  were  very  numerous;  they  possessed  many  camels, 
and  had  acquired  great  wealth,  probably  by  commerce 
(Judges,  vi.  5;  vii.  12;  viii.  10,  24;  /».,  Ix.  6).  Their  re- 
ligion was  the  worship  of  Baal-peor.  [Baal.] 

They  are  twice  called  Ishmaelttes  (Gen.,  xxxvii.  28; 
Judges,  viiL  24),  which  is  a  proof  of  their  close  connection 
with  the  Arabians.   (RetaDdi,  PiUentina,  98 ;  Winer's 
bUs^et  tiealtewterkieh.) 

MIDSHIPMEN  are  young  gentlemen  ranking  as  the 
highest  of  the  first  class  of  petty  officers  on  board  a  ship  of 
war  :  their  duty  is  to  pass  to  the  seamen  the  orders  of  the 
captain  or  other  superior  officer,  and  to  superintend  the 
performance  of  the  duties  so  commanded.  They  are  edu- 
cated for  their  profession  at  the  Royal  Naval  College,  and 
are  required  to  complete  two  years  service  at  sea  before  they 
can  be  rated.  Such  as  are  appointed  by  the  special  authority 
of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  are  denomi- 
nated Admiralty  midshipmen. 

By  the  regulations  of  1833,  the  whole  number  allowed  to 
be  entered  on  board  a  ship  of.  war  varies  according  to  the 
rate  of  the  latter;  a  sixth-rate  ship  may  have  eight,  and  a 
first-rate  may  have  twenty-fimr  midshipmen.  And,  on  a 
ship  being  put  in  commission,  the  captain  or  commander 
may  select  them  from  the  Royal  Naval  Collwe,  subject 
however  to  the  approbation  of  the  lords  of  the  admiralty. 

Should  there  he  more  Admiralty  or  CoU^  midshipmen 
than  can  be  provided  for,  their  lordships  may  give  appoint- 
ments, as  extra-midshipmen,  to  two  at  most  for  any  one 
ship ;  these  must  be  in  the  places  of  an  equal  number  of 
seamen,  and  they  are  included  in  the  complement  of  mid- 
shipmen when  vacancies  occur. 

The  monthly  pay  of  an  officer  of  this  class  is  2i.  8s.  for 
ships  of  all  rates. 

MIDSUMMER  EYE.  On  the  eve  of  the  feast  of  the 
Nativity  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  or  Midsummer-da^,  it 
was  long  the  custom  to  kindle  fires  at  midnight,  sometimes 
upon  the  bills,  in  honour  of  the  summer  solstice;  a  practice 
which  Gobelin,  in  his  *  Allegories  Orientales,'  says  was  fol- 
lowed among  the  antient  nattoiu.  In  later  times  these 
were  sometimes  called  St.  John's  fires;  and  they  are  still 
lighted  in  Ireland.  The  *  Times  *  newspaper  of  June  29, 
18S3,  contains  an  account  of  a  riot  at  Cork  in  consequence 
of  some  soldiers  refusing  to  subscribe  money  toward  the 
Ares  which  were  to  be  lighted  on  Sl  John's  Eve. 

(Brand's  Ihpul.  Aniig.,  4to.  ed.,  vol.  i.,  p.  238  ;  Milner's 
Inquiry  into  certain  Vulgar  Opinion*  concerning  the 
Cathotie  Inhabitants  and  the  Jntiqmties  qf  Ireland.  Svo.. 


Loud.,  1808,  p.  100;  Vallanoey,  CoUect.  de  Rebut  mbenu 
No.  I.,  p.  123.) 

MIEL,  JAN  (called  GIOVANNI  DELLO  VITE),  one 
of  the  most  eminent  of  the  Flemish  artists,  was  born  in  1599. 
He  studied  under  Gerard  Segers,  in  whose  school  having  j 
highly  distinguished  himself,  be  went  to  Rome,  where  he  I 
especially  studied  and  copied  the  works  of  the  Caracci  and 
Correggio.  On  being  received  into  the  academy  of  Andrea 
Sacchi,  he  gave  such  proofs  of  extraordinary  genius,  that 
Sacchi  invited  him  to  assist  him  in  a  grand  design  which  he 
had  already  begun.  But  in  consequence  of  some  disgust, 
the  cause  of  which  does  not  appear,  Miel  abandoned  the 
elevated  auhjeots  which  had  hitherto  engaged  hit  attention, 
declined  die  friendly  proposal  of  Saeehi,  and  resolved  to 
odirpt  the  style  of  Bamooccio,  to  whom  he  is  nowise  inferior 
in  force  or  brilliancy.  His  fevourite  subjects  holidav  I 
parties,  carnivals,  gipsies,  beggars,  and  pastoral  scenes  and 
persoiu.  We  sp^ik  of  his  easel  pictures,  which  are  his 
finest  performances ;  hut  he  likewise  painted  historical  pic- 
tures on  a  large  scale,  both  in  fresco  and  oil,  which,  though 
wanting  in  elevation  of  design  and  grace  in  the  heads,  are 
far  superior  to  what  might  be  expected  hoax  an  artist  whose 
subjects  were  in  genertu  of  so  much  lower  a  class.  His  pic- 
tures of  hunting-parties  are  particularly  admired;  the  . 
figures  and  animals  of  all  kinds  are  designed  with  extraw- 
dinary  spirit  and  truth  to  nature;  the  colouring  is heautifully 
transparent,  and  the  tints  of  his  skies  are  exttvmely  clear 
and  delicate.  His  great  merit  procured  him  the  flavour  of 
Charles  Emannel,  duke  of  Savoy,  who  appointed  him  his 
principal  painter,  conferred  on  him  the  oroer  of  St.  Mau- 
ritius, and  presented  him  with  a  cross  set  with  diamonds  of 
great  value.  There  are  many  capital  pictures  by  this  arli!>l 
in  the  imperial  gallery  at  Vienna ;  and  in  a  grand  saloon  in 
the  hunting  seat  at  Turin  there  is  a  series  of  his  noblest 
productions,  representing  the  ohace  of  miotu  kinds  <^ 
animals. 

MIERIS,  FRANCIS  (called  the  Elder),  was  bom  at 
Leyden  in  1635.  This  admirable  artist  was  at  first  placed 
under  the  care  of  Abraham  Toome  Vliet,  one  of  the  best 
designers  in  the  Low  Countries;  and  after  having  made 
considerable  progress  under  bim,  he  b^me  a  pupil  of 
Gerud  Douw.  He  soon  so  fer  surpassed  all  bis  fellow-slu- 
denta,  that  Gerard  Douw  called  him  the  prince  of  his  dis- 
ciples. He  excelled  Douw  in  elegance,  in  correctness  and 
brilliancy  colouring,  and  in  the  art  of  painting  silk,  velvet, 
satin,  and  other  riefa  stufb,  and  was  nearly  equal  to  him  in 
finish.  His  works  are  rarely  to  be  seen,  and  more  rarely  to 
he  sold,  and  their  prices  are  very  high.  Besides  portraits, 
he  painted  conversations,  persons  performing  on  musical 
instruments,  patients  attended  by  their  physician,  &e. 
His  own  price  for  his  pictures  was  calculated  according  to 
the  time  be  spent  upon  them,  at  the  rate  of  a  ducat  an 
hour.  His  finest  portrait  is  that  of  the  wife  of  M.  Cornelius 
Plaats,  in  whose  family  it  was  carefully  preserved,  according 
to  Pilkington,  though  very  la^  sums  had  been  offered  for 
it  Some  of  his  pictures  are  in  the  Florence  Gallery.  He 
died  in  1681,  agea  forty-six. 

MIERIS,  WILUAM  (called  the  Youn^),  the  «on 
and  disciple  of  Francis,  was  bom  at  Leyden  in  1662.  He 
had  made  considerable  progress  during  the  life  of  his 
fktber;  but  having  lost  nim  when  only  nineteen  year^  of 
age,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  nature.  His  fir«t 
subjects  were  taken  from  private  life,  like  those  of  his 
fether,  in  which  every  part  was  copied  minutely  after  nature. 
He  afterwards  attempted  historical  compositions,  and  his 
first  performance  of  this  kind  was  Rinaldu  asleep  on  the 
lap  of  Armida,  surrounded  by  the  Loves  and  Graces,  which 
was  80  highly  admired,  that  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  paint 
three  repetitions  of  the  same  subject  He  likewise  painted 
landscapes  and  animala ;  and  was  so  admirable  a  modeller  i 
in  clay,  that  he  might  be  ranked  among  the  most  eminent  j 
sculptors.  He  was  inf^ior  to  hit  fether  in  design,  group- 
ing, and  effect ;  nor  has  he  the  same  exquiiite  toodi.  Hii  | 
finishing  is  extremely  delicate,  and  almost  ovep^areful.  He 
died  in  J  747,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five,  equally  esteemed  as 
a  man  and  an  artist.  The  above  account  is  taken  from 
Pilkington  and  othm ;  but  Dr.  Waagen  is  much  less  ftvour- 
able  in  his  opinion :  he  says,  '  The  degeneracy  of  Dutch 
painting  into  mere  mechanical  industry,  without  spirit,  was 
manifested,  in  all  its  dull  sameness  >u  this  master,  most 
of  whose  works  are  extremely  disagreeable  to  me.* 

MIERIS,  FRANCIS  (called  the  Young  Francis),  was 
the  son  of  WUliam,  bu^j  «>fw|^  g^^ny^j^^^^He  made 
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naMcout  oofHes  of  the  vorks  of  hia  ftther  and  grand&ther, 
and  it  ia  probable  that  such  copies  are  put  off  at  public 
sales  as  their  performances.  He  is  more  diatingulBhea  as  an 
hiatorian,  by  fais  '  Historie  der  Nederlandsche  Vorsten,' 
3  vols.  fbl«  the  Hague,  ]  732-5;  and  *  Groot  Charterboak 
der  Oraven  van  Holland,  Zeeland,  en  Vriealand,'  4  vuls^ 
Leipzig,  1753-6.  The  history  of  bis  native  town  Leyden 
was  len  unfinished,  one  volume  only  having  been  published. 
He  died  in  1 763,  ai^ed  seventy-six. 

MIGNARD,  PETER  (called  the  Roman),  was  bom  at 
Troves  in  1610.  His  name  was  properly  More;  but  his 
father,  who  was  of  English  origin,  took  the  name  of  Mig- 
nard.  He  was  at  first  intended  tor  the  medical  profession ; 
but  as  he  manifested  a  decided  talent  for  painting,  hid  father 
idaead  tun  in  the  school  of  Jean  Boucher,  at  Bourges.  and 
afterwards  in  that  of  tbe  celelnted  Vouet.  Having  seen 
some  capilid  paintings  of  tbe  Italian  masters,  he  left  Vouet 
and  went  to  Kome,  in  1636,  to  study  after  Raphael,  Michael 
Angela^  and  A.  Caraoei.  He  spent  twenty-two  years  at 
Rome,  daring  which  time  he  painted  many  historical  pic- 
tures and  portraits,  among  which  those  of  popes  Urban 
VIII.  and  Alexander  VII.  were  the  finest.  In  1658  he 
was  invited  to  Paris  at  the  suggestion  of  Colbert,  and,  on 
his  way  through  Italy,  had  the  honour  of  painting  the 
portraits  of  several  of  the  Italian  princes  and  their  families. 
In  Franre  he  acquired  the  favour  of  Louis  XIV.,  who  sat  to 
him  for  his  portrait  ten  times,  and  gave  htm  a  patent  of 
nobility;  and  after  the  death  of  Le  Bran,  appointed  him 
principal  painter,  director  of  the  Royal  collections  of  tlu 
AMdemy  of  Anting,  and  of  the  Gobelin  manufiiotory. 
Mignard  executed  one  alt  the  greatest  works  in  ftoseo  in 
France,  the  copob  of  Val  de  Grace.  He  also  adorned  the 
great  hall  at  St.  Clond  with  mythological  subjects,  undertook 
several  works  at  Versailles,  and  painted  numerous  portraita. 
ThoQgh  Mignard  was  for  inferior  to  the  great  models  that 
he  studied  at  Rome,  in  invention,  elevation,  depth  of  feeling, 
and  originality,  his  pictures,  especially  his  Madonnas,  have 
much  delicacy  and  grace;  his  compositions  are  rich;  his 
colouring,  in  general,  is  tnriUiant  and  harmonious ;  and  he 
unqueiitionably  is  in  tbe  first  rank  of  the  painters  of  the 
French  school.  He  died  in  1695,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five. 
Nicholas  Mignard.  Peter's  brother,  two  years  older,  was 
a  very  respectable  artist:  he  studied  two  years  at  Rome 
with  Pftter.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1668,  where  he  was  di- 
rector  of  the  Roval  Academy  of  Painting. 

MIGUEU  SAN.  [lAniCAiv  SrATBa.] 

MIHIEL.  ST.  [Manss.] 

MILA'Na  THE  PROVINCE  OF,  is  bomided  on  the 
north  by  the  fHovince  of  Como,  on  the  east  by  that  of  Ber- 

gsmo  (from  which  it  is  divided  by  the  Adda),  on  the  south 
y  the  provinces  of  Lodi  and  Pavia,  and  on  tbe  west  by  tbe 
Ticino,  which  separates  it  from  the  Sardinian  territory.  The 
province  of  Milan  is  entirely  in  the  great  plain  of  Lora- 
bardy,  and  is  watered  by  the  lAmbro,  the  Olona,  and  other 
afflueatu  of  tbe  Po.  Numerous  (^als,  some  for  irrigation 
and  others  for  navigation,  oommunicate  with  these  various 
rivers.  Tbe  soil  is  in  most  parts  fertile,  and  the  country  is 
well  cultivated,  full  of  large  villages,  farm-houses,  and 
country-houses;  and  the  appearance  of  prosperity  is  gene- 
raL  The  diief  products  are  corn,  rice,  fruit,  grass  for  cattle, 
and  silk.  The  population  of  the  province,  exclusive  of  the 
citv  of  Milan,  in  1837,  consisted  of  377,324  inhabitants,  and 
is  iDcreasing  every  year.  Ihe  province  is  divided  into  fif- 
teen districts :  Milano,  Bellate,  Saronno,  Barlassina,  Monza, 
Verano,  Vimercate,  Gorgonzola,  Gallarate,  Cuggiono,  Busto, 
Arsizio,  Soma,  Meizo,  Melegnano.  The  only  town,  besides 
Milan,  is  Monia,  ten  miles  north-east  of  Milan,  with  about 
1 0,000  inhabitants,  and  a  fine  old  cathedral  founded  by  the 
Longobard  queen  Tbeodelinda:  it  contains  several  good 
paintings,  and  the  portraits  of  ail  the  sovereigns  who  have 
worn  the  iron  crown  of  Lombardy,  from  Agiliilphus,  the 
husband  of  Tbeodelinda,  to  Charles  V.  The  iron  crown,  so 
called  beoBUse  it  contains  an  iron  rim  which  is  said  to  be 
made  of  one  of  tbe  nails  fnnn  the  cross  of  Jesus  Christ,  is 
kept  in  the  cathedral  of  Monza.  The  archive  contain 
xaany  ralnable  old  documents,  and  some  fine  MSS.  of  the 
t  ime  of  INipe  Gregory  I.  Monza  has  also  a  handsome  royal 
palace,  vitb  a  vast  park  and  gvdens.  The  neighbourhood 
of  Milan  contains  nmny  other  fine  country  residences  be- 
longing to  tbe  Milanese  nobility  and  landed  gentry :  among 
othere  Ornate,  Leinate.  Castellazzo,  Gernietio,  Villa  Tra- 
veni  D«ar  Desio,  and  Montebetlo.  Thifi  last  is  memorable 
f^on  having  been  the  head-quarters  of  Bonaparte  after  the 


oampaigtt  of  1797,  and  during  the  n^tiations  which  prv 
ceded  the  peace  of  Campoformio.  It  was  at  Montebello 
that  be  decreed  the  destmetion  of  the  republic  of  Venice. 
Tbe  roads  in  the  province  of  Milan  are  nnmeroiu,  wide,  and 
kept  iu  excellent  repair. 

MILA'NO,  the  capital  of  Lombardy,  and  the  third  city 
of  Italy,  being  next  to  NaplM  and  Rome  in  popuUtioc 
and  importance,  stands  iu  the  midst  of  a  vast  plain, 
between  tbe  rivers  Otona  and  Lambro,  with  which  it  com- 
municates by  a  canal  called  Naviglio  Grande,  which  flows 
all  round  the  oritpnal  old  town,  of  which  it  marks  the 
boundary.  •  This  NavigUo  and  another  canal  called  Navig- 
lio  di  Martesana  put  Milan  in  communication  with  the 
Lago  Maggiore  and  the  Lake  of  Como  on  one  side,  and  with 
the  Po  on  the  other.  The  suburbs,  which  have  been  gra- 
dually built  outside  of  this  boundary,  and  which  occupy  more 
space  than  the  original  eity,  are  endosed  and  surrounded 
by  a  line  of  ramparts,  whieh  is  planted  with  trees,  and 
serves  as  a  promenade,  litis  external  circuit  of  the  town  is 
nearly  ten  miles.  Mueh  of  the  space  tiowever  between  the 
Naviglio  and  the  ramparts  is  not  built  upon,  and  is  occu- 
pied by  gardens  and  fields.  The  population  of  Milan,  in 
1837,  was  14.%387.  {Bolletiino  StatiHico.)  In  1770,  when 
the  abb£  Richard  wrote  his  tour,  it  did  not  amount  to 
100,000.  In  1810,  under  Napoleon,  it  was  132,000.  In 
1816,  after  tbe  change  of  government,  it  fell  to  129,000, 
since  which  time  it  has  been  increasing  yearly.  The  widest 
and  finest  streets  of  Milan  are  in  the  external  part  of  the 
town,  or  suburbs:  those  which  lead  to  the  principal  gates 
are  called  Corso,  and  aerve  as  fitshionable  promenades.  The 
Coxao  di  Porta  Orientale,  which  leads  to  the  Bergamo  road, 
is  the  moat  Jiequenled.  The  streeto  of  the  old  town  ate 
mostly  luu-row  and  irregular.  The  duomo,  or  cathedral, 
stands  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  its  lofty  spire, 
which  is  seen  from  almost  every  part  of  it,  serves  aa  a 
directing  point  to  strangers.  This  magnificent  building, 
all  of  white  stone,  and  dedicated  to  the  Vii^in  Mary,  was 
begun  by  Giovanni  Galeazzo  Visconti,  duke  of  Milan,  in 
March,  1386,  and  is  not  yet  quite  finished.  Theextenor, 
with  its  hundred  spires  and  its  three  thousand  statues  of 
various  sizes,  looks  like  a  forest  of  marble.  The  style  of 
architecture  is  a  kind  of  florid  or  modem  Gothic;  the  front 
is  of  a  mixed  style.  The  interior  is  vast  and  imposing, 
and  not  loaded  with  ornaments.  There  are  520  steps  to 
ascend,  in  order  to  reach  a  gallery  which  runs  round  the 
principal  spire,  from  whieh  there  is  a  most  splendid  view  of 
the  whole  Lombard  plain,  and  of  the  chain  of  Alps  which 
borders  it  in  the  form  of  a  crescent  on  the  north  side.  The 
churches  of  Milan  abound  with  fine  paintings:  the  famous 
Lord's  Supper,  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  in  the  refectory  of 
tbe  former  convent  of  Santa  Maria  delle  Grazie,  though 
sadly  injured,  is  not  yet  quite  obliterated.  < 

Milan  is  a  gay,  thriving,  modern  city:  its  markets  are 
abundantly  supplied  with  every  luxury,  and  the  citizens 
are  generally  fond  of  good  living.  Numerous  cofiee-houses, 
splendid  hotels,  abundance  of  handsome  carriages,  elegantly 
dressed  pedestrians,  several  theatres  well  supplied  witli 
actors  and  singers,— all  attest  the  habits  of  a  luxurious 
capital.  Milan  has  been  styled  '  the  little  Paris  ;*  and  the 
appellation  is  appropriate,  for  it  resembles  that  capital 
rather  than  tbe  otbor  Italian  rities.  But  Milan  is  also  a 
centre  of  learning:  it  is  the  place  of  residence  of  several  of 
the  best  Italian  writers,  and  more  books  are  published 
yearly  at  Milan  than  in  all  the  rest  of  Italy.  Gioja,  Ro- 
magnosi,  and  Monti  made  Milan  their  habitual  residence; 
Manzoni,  Grossi,  Sarchi,  and  other  living  writers  stitl 
reside  in  it.  The  fine  arts  are  successfully  cultivated  at 
Milan,  as  the  annual  exhibition  of  the  works  of  living 
artists  proves.  Tbe  engravers  Longhi  Ostely  dead).  An- 
derloni,  and  others  rank  among  the  first  in  Italy.  The 
museum  of  Brera  contains  several  excellent  paintings  of 
the  groat  masters;  among  others  the  Agar  of  Guercino, 
the  Marrifl^  of  the  Virgin  by  Raphael,  and  St  Peto-  hnd 
Paul  1^  Guide.  The  Ambrosian  library  is  well  known  for 
its  numerous  and  valuable  MSS.,  and  especially  for  its 
palimpsests,  derived  ttoax  the  monastery  of  Bobbio,  and 
among  which  Mai  discovered  the  treatise  'De  Republics* 
of  Cicero,  fragments  of  several  of  his  lost  orations,  the  letters 
of  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Fronto,  and  other  valuable  remains 
of  antient  literature.  The  library  of  Brera  contains  1 00,000 
volumes,  and  is  open  to  the  public  Among  the  private 
libraries,  that  of  the  marquis  Trivnlzio  eomaina  30,000 
..rimed  volumes  and  SOOO  _»4s^,g,ti,ed  by  GOOglC 
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Milan  abouudd  with  diaritable  instituUoDi.  The  sreat 
hospital,  one  of  the  finest  and  latest  in  the  world,  hasheen 
richly  endowed  by  numerous  benefactors,  whose  portraits 
■re  preserved  within  it  A  singular  but  harmless  distino- 
tion  has  been  observed  in  these  portraits.  Those  benefiuj- 
tors  who  have  contributed  below  a  certain  sum  are  repre- 
sented standiDg,  whilst  those  whose  donations  or  legacies 
have  been  moreoondiderable  are  painted  sitting  comfortably 
at  their  ease.  Four  houses  of  refuge  for  poor  children  are 
supported  by  public  contributions.  Two  large  workhouses 
for  the  unemployed  poor  have  been  established  of  late 
years,  as  well  an  a  house  of  correction  for  criminals,  who 
are  employed  in  useful  labour,  and  whioh  is  said  to  be  ad- 
mirably well  r^ulatod.  [BoUettirto  S/ofuftco  tU  Milano, 
January,  ] 833.)  Milan  has  a  savings-bank,  the  depoitiu 
in  which  are  between  Ave  and  six  millions  of  livns,  or 
above  200,000/.  sterling,  an  insurance  company,  a  military 
collie,  a  veterinary  school,  a  conservatorio  or  school  of 
music,  anda  sdiool  of  thefinearts.  For  general  education, 
there  are  two  royal  colleges  or  Lycea,  three  gymnasia,  a  cle- 
ri(.-al  seminary,  and  three  colleges  or  houses  for  female  edu- 
cation.' The  elementary  schools  are  noticed  in  the  article 
Lombardo-Venetiah  Kinqdoh.  The  Society  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  bestows  annual  prizes  for  inventions  relating  to 
agriculture  and  manuiactures. 

Tho  manufoctures  of  Milan  are  of  some  importance : 
they  consist  chieAy  of  silks,  printed  cottons,  plate-glass, 
jewellery,  artificial  flowers,  braid,  soi^i^  and  leather. 

Milan  is  an  archbiihop's  see,  the  resideuoo  of  the  Aus- 
trian viceroy  uid  of  the  govemor^neral  of  the  Lombard 
provinces.  It  has  a  court  of  appall,  a  tribunal  of  prima 
iBtanza  ftw  civil  and  another  for  criminal  matters,  and  a 
commercial  tribunal,  called  *  Tribunate  mercantile  e  di 
Cam  bio.* 

The  public  gardens,  the  ramparts,  tbe  great  parade,  which 
occupies  the  site  of  the  old  citadel,  and  the  several  avenues 
planted  with  trees  which  lead  from  the  gates  in  various 
directions,  afford  pleasant  walks  and  rides.  The  climate  of 
Milan  is  hot  in  summer,  but  occasionally  cold  and  foggy  in 
winter :  it  is  however  considered  healthy. 

The  Circo,  or  modern  amphitheatre,  built  in  the  time  of 
the  French  dominion,  for  the  exhibition  of  chariot  and 
horse  raoes.  bnll-fi^hta.  and  other  games,  is  of  an  oval  fom. 
Tlie  arena,  whioh  is  about  800  feet  in  length,  can  be  filled 
with  water,  and  be  transformed  into  a  naumachia  for  boat- 
races. 

The  Duomo  and  La  Scala  theatre  have  so  completely  ah- 
sorbed  the  attention  of  travellers,  that  few  of  them  have 
done  more  than  barely  mention  any  of  the  other  edifices, 
notwithstanding  that  Milan  contains  several  which  de&erve 
examination  on  account  of  their  architecture.  Even  Woods, 
m  his  '  Letters  of  an  Architect,'  speaks  only  of  some  of  the 
older  r.hurches,  scarcely  naming  any  one  building  besides, 
or  auy  work  of  tho  last  or  present  century,  the  theatre  of  La 
Scala,  and  the  Arco  della  Pace  itself^  niot  excepted.  Not- 
withstanding tbe  imposing  grandeur  of  some  of  the  older 
palazzi,  or  private  mansions,  and  the  elc^nee  of  some  of 
I  he  modern  ones,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  have  been 
described,  or  rather  they  have  scarcely  been  named ;  and 
yet  among  the  former  are  the  Palazzo  AreivMoovile.  with  its 
rii<;ade  of  simple  grandeur,  the  Palazzo  Visa>nti,  remark- 
able for  the  series  of  large  busts  on  the  pediments  of  the 
lirincipal  floor  windows ;  the  Palazzo  Annone,  by  Francesco 
Richiiii,  in  a  rather  peculiar  yet  majestic  style;  the  Pa- 
lazzo Marini,  nowthe  Palazzo  di  Finanza,  the  work  of  Ga- 
leasso  Akssio,  which,  although  impure  in  taste,  and  too 
much  crowded,  is  an  exceedingly  rich  and  picturesque  as 
well  as  extensive  pile  of  building,  whose  principal  fa9ade 
exhibits  three  orders,  a  Doric,  an  Ionic  (in  pilasters),  and 
one  consisting  of  fluted  termini,  surmounted  by  masks 
<a  butts  for  their  capitals.  Among  the  more  recent 
structures  of  this  class  is  the  Palazzo  Belgioioso,  by 
Giuseppe  Piermarini  (who  died  1798),  the  architect  of  the 
Teatro  della  Scalu,  the  Monte  or  public  bank,  and  various 
other  edifices ;  the  Villa  Belgioioso,  by  tho  architect  Leo- 
poldo  PoUak  (died  1800);  and  the  Palazzo  Belloni,  the 
work  of  the  celebrated  Cagnola,  who  likewise  erected  the 
magnificent  marble  triumphal  arch  called  the  Arco  della 
Pace.  Somewhat  akin  to  this  last-mentioned  structure 
are  several  of  the  arches  or  gateways  forming  the  en- 
trances into  the  city.  Among  these  the  most  remark- 
able in  point  of  design  is  the  Porta  Tirinenso,  or  di  Ma- 
rengo, a  classical  propylsum  of  the  Ionic  order,  presenting 


a  double  diatyle  in  antis.  that  is,  one  in  each  front,  oonnceted 
by  lateral  walls,  each  pierced  hj  a  single  plain  arch.  This 
auo  was  designed  by  Cagnola.  The  Porta  Nuova,  by  the 
architect  Zancja,  who  died  in  1817,  and  who  is  known  also 
as  a  pf>et.  Is  a  very  tasteful  design,  and  one  that  shows  con- 
sidenible  originality.  The  Porta  Orientale  again,  with  the 
adjoining  buildings  as  completed  a  few  years  since  by  Van- 
tini,  mubs  a  rich  architectural  display.  Yet,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Duomo,  not  one  of  these  edifices,  not 
even  the  gorgeously-picturesque  ft^de  of  Santa  Maria 
presso  San  cSlso,  tbe  work  of  Galeaszo  Alessio,  nor  the 
more  refined  elegance  which  stamps  many  of  the  build- 
ings by  Cagnola,  Zanctja,  Pollek.  GiLudoDi,  and  other  mo- 
dem ardiitects,  has  been  described  by  tbe  pencil  of  any  of 
our  English  artists,  who  seem  to  have  visited  Milan  fat  no 
other  purpose  than  that  of  delineating  what  is  as  familiar 
to  us  from  prints  as  our  own  St,  Paul's. 

Tbe  Arco  della  Pace  calls  for  more  particular  notico,  as 
being  one  of  the  most  splendid  public  embellishments  of 
Milan,  and,  after  the  Arc  de  I'Etoile  at  Paris,  tbe  most  im- 
portant monument  of  tbe  kind  erected  in  modem  times ; 
likewise  as  being  the  principal  work  of  its  architect,  the 
Marcbese  Luigi  Cagnola,  b^  whom  it  was  commenced  in 
lfj07,  and  carried  on  until  his  death,  August  10.  1833,  after 
which  it  was  continued  by  Carlo  Londinio,  and  finally  com- 
pleted in  1837.  It  stands  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  city, 
where  it  forms  the  entrance  from  the  road  of  tbe  Simplon 
into  the  spacious  Piazza  d'Armi,  and  is  not  only  completelr 
insulated,  but  so  situated  as  to  be  seen  to  the  utmost  a<^ 
vantage  i^om  every  point  of  view,  nartkmlarly  as  regards  its 
two  principal  flront^  one  of  whicn  ftees  the  noble  avenue 
above  mentioned,  and  tbe  other,  or  that  towards  the  city,  is 
viewed  between  two  elegant  Doric  marble  buildings  (servin? 
as  guard  and  toll  houses),  which  are  placed  a  little  in  ad- 
vance of  it,  and  are  about  three  times  the  breadth  of  its  front 
apart  from  each  other.  The  arch,  which  is  entirely  foced 
with  marble,  and  highly  enriched  in  every  part  with  relieTs 
and  sculptures,  besides  statues  both  upon  and  in  front  of 
the  attic,  forms  an  architectural  mass  whose  general  dimen- 
sions are  feet  English,  by  42^  in-depth,  and  74  in 
height,  or  including  the  sestiga  and  statue  on  its  summit, 
the  extreme  he^ht  is  98  feet.  Each  of  the  principal  fronts 
exhibils  four  fluted  Corinthian  column^  with  hali-oolumns 
behind  them,  and  between  theno  a  centre  arch  (24  feet  wide 
and  48  high)andasmBUerone(10fbet  9  inches  wide  and  28 
feet  high)  on  each  side  of  it  The  entablature  (tbe  frieze  of 
which  IS  enriched  throughout  with  figures  of  genii  holding 
festoons)  is  not  made  to  break  over  each  of  the  columns,  as 
in  tho  triumphal  arches  of  antiquity,  neither  is  it  continued 
unbroken  throughout,  as  is  tbe  case  in  the  arch  in  the  Green 
Park,  London,  but  it  forms  only  a  single  projecting  break  on 
each  side  of  the  centre,  whereby  the  inconvenience  is 
avoided  of  such  a  mass  of  stone  being  suspended  over  the 
wider  oentre  intereolumn.  This  disposition  of  the  enta- 
blature has  led  to  another  novelty  in  the  des^a,  for  instead 
of  a  sutue  being  placed  over  each  c(dumn,  a  single  recum- 
bent one,  of  larger  dimensions  than  would  else  bespitable,  is 
placed  on  these  projeoting  entablatures.  Those  on  the  side 
towards  the  city  represent  the  rivws  Tieino  and  Po,  on  tbe 
other  the  Adige  and  Tagliamentq  the  two  former  of  which 
were  executed  by  Gfteoiatoii,  and  the  latter  by  Pompeo 
Marchesi. 

There  is  some  peeuliarity  in  the  plan  of  the  Arco  della  Pace, 
there  being  no  transverse  passage  through  it  from  end  to  end, 
as  in  the  Arc  de  I'Etoile,  but  merely  an  opening  through  the 
piers  separating  the  latter  arch  from  the  one  on  each  side  of 
it,  owing  to  which  the  external  sides  or  ends  of  the  struc- 
ture have  the  expression  of  greater  solidity.  At  each 
angle  of  the  attic  is  a  bronze  equestrian  statue  of  Victory, 
about  thirteen  feet  high ;  and  on  the  side  towards  the  city 
the  centre  is  crowned  by  a  colossal  figure  of  Pesce  (mo* 
delled  by  Sangioi^io.  and  oast  in  bronze  by  Luigi  and 
Antonio  Manflwdini)  in  a  esrwith  nx  horses.  Furtherthan 
this  neither  description  nor  enumeration  can  be  given  of  the 
various  other  sculptures  and  relieh  that  so  Worthilv  adom 
this  magnificent  work. 

Milan,  under  the  name  of  Mediolanum,  was  a  tuv.  it  of  the 
Cisalpine  Gauls  and  is  mentioned  hy  Livy  (v.  3-1)  and 
Polybius  (b.  xi.).  It  wastaken  by  the  consuls M.MarceUus 
and  C.  Oirnelius  Scipto.  b.c.  Little  is  said  in  history 
of  Milan  afterwards  until  the  end  of  the  third  century  of 
our  fflra,  when  Maximianus,  tbe  colleaguo  of  Diocletian, 
fixed  his  residence  at  Milan,  and  (umtunded it  with  walls. 
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^UA  wm  two  milei  in  dreumftrenoe,  and  whica  oooti- 
nnedto  enclose  the  ana  of  ihe  town  till  the  time  of  Frederic 
I,  iQ  tbe  twelfth  cmtmf.  Valentiniaa  lU  Tbeodosiui  L, 
HoQoriu,  and  other  emparon  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  oentu- 
riM,  niidad  oooaaionaDy  at  Milan.  At  the  fell  of  the 
WeMwn  ompin^  Milan  was  twice  devaatated,  once  hy 
Attili,  and  afterwards  by  the  Goths  under  Vitiges,  a-d. 
539,  and  it  did  not  reoover  from  their  ravages  for  several 
OBDluries  after.  The  Longobard  kings  had  their  residence 
St  PsTia,  mud  Milan  is  little  noticed  in  history  during  their 
dominion.  It  remained  in  obscurity  till  the  latter  part  of 
the  ninth  century,  when,  under  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Charlca  the  Fat,  the  archbishop  Anspertua  restored  the 
mils  built  by  Maximianus,  aud  thus  gave  security  to  the 
inhalHtaBta.  From  that  time  Milan  recovered,  and  grew  ui 
population  and  wealth,  and  became  gradually  the  principal 
of  Lombaidy.  Tbe  remainder  of  ita  hisUny  is  given 
under  Lom basdv  and  Lohbasd  Cinis.  The  present  cit^ 
<jf  Milan  baa  no  dainu  to  classical  antiquity,  the  only  soli- 
tary remains  of  Roman  construction  being  sixteen  handsotne 
Haled  piUara  near  the  ehureh  of  S.  Loreoxo,  whioh  an  sup* 
posed  to  have  formed  part  of  a  temple  dedicated  to  Henulas 
by  ^'ximianns. 

The  history  of  Milan  has  been  written  hy  Corio,  Ripar 
nonti,  Caloo,  Giulini,  and  lastly  by  Verri,  who  is  the  most 
critical  and  enlightened  of  the  native  historians, '  Storia  di 
Milano,'  with  a  continuation  by  Custodi,  4  vols.  Svo.,  1825. 
Argelati  has  written  the  literary  history  of  Milan,  '  Biblio- 
theca  Smptomm  Mediolanensium,'  4  vols.  foL,  1745. 
Pinnauo  has  pnUisbed  a  description  of  Milan.  'Nuova 
Guida  tti  MibuiOk  eoi  suoi  StaUlimenti  di  Seienie,  di  Pub- 
bliea  BeneftBania  ed  Amminiatraxiom*  Chieae,  Palag^ 
Teatri,*  fce,  1884.  NunwnMia  other  aalhors  have  written 
upon  particular  buildings  and  other  subjects  relative  to  this 
important  city.  See  also  the  Pian  qf  Milan,  published  by 
the '  Sone^for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  ^nowledf^e.* 

HILDKW  is  a  disease  which  attacks  both  living  and 
dead  vegetable  matter,  and  is  believed  by  the  vulgar  to  be 
owing  to  fogs,  dew,  meteors,  and  noxious  exhalations,  but  in 
reality  is  caused  by  the  ravages  of  parasitical  fungi.  This 
malady  is  often  of  littlo  importance  to  the  subjects  of  its 
attack,  as  it  appears  towards  the  close  of  the  year,  when  the 
most  essential  of  the  vital  fnnctionsof  plants  are  fulfilled,  or 
in  Ruch  a  small  d^ree  as  to  produce  no  appreciable  effect 
upon  the  general  hesJth  of  the  plants  infested.  But  it  very 
often  beoomee  a  moat  serious  evil,  destroying  the  straw  of 
eorD,  and  so  preventing  the  matnration  of  the  grain,  ra- 
vaging the  flflUs  of  peas  and  heans*  diestroying  the  hopes  of 
the  gardener  by  seising  upon  his  peaches  imd  neotahnes, 
aspeqally  whm  forced,  and  not  tmfrequently  extending  its 
eiu  iafldence  to  the  orchards  and  every  description  of 
kitohen-garden  crop. 

The  apecaes  of  fungi  which  produce  these  effects  are 
ahnys  vvry  minute,  and  often  of  microecopic  smalluess. 
Some  are  intestinal,  attacking  plants  internally,  and  only 
becoming  visible  wtwn  they  break  through  the  snr&ce  of 
the  plant  fox  the  purpose  of  shedding  their  spores ;  olhm 
are  superficial,  rooting  and  ftuctifying  upon  tbe  outside  of 
the  ^idermis.  These  two  classes  of  mildew  fungi  require 
to  be  carrfiilly  distinguished. 

Of  the  mtettinal  fungi  the  following  an  the  mwe  com- 
mon, vis.: — 

1.  Ureio  /iBt^Xt  called  the  Pepper-lvand.  This  plant 
attaeka  wheat,  filling  the  young  seed  with  its  jelly-like 
^awo,  and  producing  myriads  of  ftetid  deep  brown  spores, 
which  end  oy  occuj^ying  tbe  whole  interior  of  the  ripe  grain. 

3.  £rmmm  grueum,  and  other  qwcies  of  the  same 
gen  as,  which  overrun  the  leaves  of  the  mountain  ash,  the 
sycamore^  fcc  fbrming  broad  grey,  orange,  or  brown 
Uotebea. 

3.  Varioas  kinds  of  Puecinia.  The  mildew  of  wheat- 
straw  is  caused  by  Puccima  graminum,  whioh  is  generated 
in  cm vi ties  below  the  epidermis  of  the  stem,  and  protrudes 
when  ripe  in  the  form  of  dull  greyish-brown  broken  strin. 
Pueeinui  Heradn  occasionally  attacks  crops  of  celery  and 
e&dire,  spreading  over  the  field  and  jwoducii^  the  appear^ 
Ske«  of  aeordnng. 

4.  .rfSodnoH  eaneellatum  occaaionally  does  rouoh  harm  to 
peer-tnee  in  the  orchards  of  Herefordshire.  It  appears  at 
first  lUu  hrKbt  yellow  spots  upon  the  upper  aurboe  of  the 
Icmrea;  bywtpeea  a  liquid  matter  is  exuded  ikom  them; 
at  the  same  tame  small  conical  processes  appear  in  dusters 
ftom  tiw  nndv  side  of  the  laal;  Ihese  pnoaMO*  onlaig^ 
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become  fibrous,  opm  at  the  sidas  by  numeroui  sliti*  ana 
thence  diadiarge  tlmr  spoiea.  This  fungus  often  prodnoes 
the  most  deatmotive  oonaequenoes.  appearing  upon  the 
I'eaves,  stems,  and  fhiits,  and  genwally  desbo^g  the  tree. 
Another  species,  Mcidium  laeeratum,  amnetunes  spreads 
over  hawthorn  hedges;  and  the  common  tsange-red  mildew 
of  the  Berberry  is  Mcidiwn  Berberidi*. 

6.  Selerotium,  a  hud  kernel-like  fungus,  is  a  leas  com- 
mon but  sometimes  very  troublesome  visitor.  S.  compac- 
tum  occasionaUy  establishes  itself  in  the  rind  of  fruits,  ren- 
dering them  uneatable ;  S.  Cypan'Msiee  and  others  attack 
the  leaves  of  various  plants,  particularly  of  the  pear-tree. 

In  all  theM  cases  it  is  usually  found  that  the  most  vigo- 
rous individuals  are  the  first  affected  by  the  mildew,  espe- 
cially in  the  ease  of  Undo  and  Puecinia ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  sporaa  fimn  whioh  theae  planto  aro  projiagated  an 
drawn  into  the  ououlation  flxmi  the  soil,  along  with  the  fluid 
matter  <m  whidi  i^ta  feed;  that  they  an  carried  along 
into  the  stem,  and  oegin  to  grow  as  soon  as  they  find  them- 
sdves  in  a  suitable  situation,  disturbing  and  diso^nising 
the  tissue  hy  the  production  of  their  spawn,  and  taking  to 
themselves  that  nutriment  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  applied  to  the  general  maintenance  of  the  plant  at- 
tacked. Mr.  Bauer  found  that  he  could  always  cause 
wheat  to  produce  the  Uredo  itetida  by  rubbing  ita  grains 
with  the  spores  of  that  fungus  previous  to  their  being  sown; 
and  Mr.  Knight  ascertained  inat  hy  sowing  pear-seeds  in 
soil  infested  with  the  ^cidium,  tbe  very  youngest  leavea  of 
the  seedling  plants  wen  attacked. 

Of  t^er/citU  ftmgi  the  followmg  an  tne  moat  remark- 
able:— 

1.  CjfUndnmnum  coneentricwn,  a  pulvamlent  spader 
whiefa  appears  m  dota  atruiged  in  a  einular  manner  upon 
the  leaves  of  the  cabbie. 

2.  Acrotpofiuin  montlioid9».—A  fl»quent  cause  of  the 
whiteness  of  leaves  and  stems  in  roses,  &c.  It  oimsista  of 
vast  multitudes  of  filaments  jointed  like  a  necklace. 

3.  BotryUs  diffitta  and  species  of  the  genus  AupergiUMt, 
whose  filaments  hear  tufts  or  branches,  covered  with  spores. 
These  form  the  white  mealy  appearance  of  the  leaves  of 
onions  and  similar  soft-leaved  plants. 

4.  Brffsiphe  communis,  which  forms  the  mildew  of  peas. 
It  oonsists  of  white  oobweb-like  spawn,  radiating  from  a 
solid  grey  spherical  centre,  filled  with  tbe  spores  of  the 
species.  Peach  mildew  is  often  caused  hy  another  of  this 
genus,  the  E.  pannota. 

The  atucks  of  superficial  flu^  are  generally  bnught  on 
by  the  debility  of  the  species  attacked ;  and^  it  is  probable 
that  unhealthy  individuala  only  an  suited  to 'the  growth  of 
these  parasites.  This  is  like  what  occurs  among  animals, 
which,  when  healthy,  are  scarcely  attacked  by  parasitical 
vermin,  but  as  Mon  as  they  become  sickly  are  overrun  by 
them.  Heavy  rains  occurring  suddenly  after  long  drought 
are  mentioned  as  a  cause  of  this  kind  of  mildew ;  and  it  may 
be  supposed  that  the  plants  are  debilitated  by  the  dry 
weather,  at  which  time  the  ftmgi  seize  upon  them,  and  that 
as  soon  as  rain  ftills  they  grow  with  rapidity  and  quickly 
overrnn  the  plants.  It  is  said  that  deep-coloured  roses 
and  peaches  ere  more  liable  to  mildew  than  others ;  this 
maybe  referred  to  constitutional  debility,  for  thdr  colour  is 
connected  with  a  want  of  power  to  decompose  carbonic  acid, 
whidi  is  one  of  the  most  indispensable  of  vital  Amotions  in 
tbe  vegeUble  Idngdom.  Trusplanted  onions,  which  an 
less  vigorous  than  un transplanted  ones,  are  the  most  subject 
to  mildew. 

These  causes  of  mildew  being  rightly  understood,  the 
methods  of  preventing  the  evil  are  sufficiently  obvious.  To 
cure  intestinal  mildew  Uie  soil  should  be  neither  too  rich  nor 
too  fteely  watwed,  and  every  precaution  should  be  taken  to 
prevent  the  spores  of  the  mildew-plants  from  being  commu- 
nicated to  the  soil.  Mr.  Knight  stopped  the  attacks  of  ^ci- 
(Hum  eaneellatum  by  taking  up  his  mildewed  pear  trees, 
washing  their  roots  clean,  pruning  them  cloMly.  and  remov- 
ing them  to  a  new  situation;  those  removed  became  healthy, 
those  left  in  the  soil  eventually  perished.  It  would  also 
appear  that  in  some  cases  planta  may  be  rendered  incapable 
of  taking  the  mildew.  Mr.  Bauer  la^  that  if  com  attacked 
hy  peppar-brand  is  soaked  in  lime-water  for  at  least  13 
houn  and  then  well  dried  in  the  ur,  before  sowing,  not 
only  an  all  the  ftmgi  adhering  to  it  destnqred,  but  the 
plants  tbenuetves  an  incapable  of  nourishing  the  ftingus ; 
at  least  he  found  that  j^epared  grains  could  not  be  in- 
ocolated.  although  onpnpar^ignki^yi^dJbfeH^f^ 
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Mgud  to  dattraying  nperAoul  mildsv,  a  rwtoration  9f 
Tfgovr  ot  its  preservaiioD  weau  to  offer  Uie  bait  chuMM  of 
flttcoeu.  Mr.  Knigfat  pretwitod  his  pcu  from  mildswiDg 
by  Vater^g  them  abiuidantiy  and  eoDBtaotljr ;  in  BcoUand, 
whete  the  climate  is  men  equable  thao  in  Ehghmd,  and  the 
night  dews  mote  abundant,  pea  mildew  Is  unknown ;  the 
writer  of  this  has  seen  a  crop  of  oniem,  perishing  under  the 
attacks  of  Botrytte  diffusa,  gradually  reatorei\  to  nealth  by  a 
constant  supply  of  water.  As  to  th«  scfmnea  of  stoppteig 
sapeileial  milmw  by  the  application  of  anlphu^  quick'bme. 
tmh  «obd-«sbe»,  am  similar  substancm,  all  of  whioh  have 
been  recommendtMl,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  advantagie 
fUlowstheiremidoymMit.  When  trees  kroattBoM  by  tupbi^ 
ftmal  partttitee.  the  liest  plan  of  removing  tin  avil  is  Mtting 
off  all  the  mildewed  branches  Mid  destroying  tSuM,  togsUiet 
with  shreds^  nailSt  M  wluMVMr  else  n»y  ban  b«ML  made 
ose  of  in  training  the  pluits^  Mr.  &ay«wrd  tomasmebds 
in  addition  that  peseh-tiees,  whieh  are  very  IhtUe  to  ntt^ 
dew,  should  be  subsequently  washed  with  a  flnid  consist- 
ing of  4  gallons  of  rain-wateiv  1  lbs.  Of  Soft  Map,  1  lb.  of 
flower  of  sulphur,  1  lb.  nil  tolneoOk  1  of  freA^hlnd 
lime,  and  l  pint  of  spirits  of  tarp•lttin^  the  irfaole  boiled 
togethnr  for  half  an  hour. 

MILE.  This  word  is  derived  Arom  mUieu^  the  «<t% 
jxtuw,  or  thousand  paces,  of  the  Remans,  ftach  ptioe  was 
live  feet,  and  each  foOt  certainly  Contained  betmen  U-«0 
and  1 1 '  64  modern  English  inches.  [Svaitdarimi  or 
Lbitoth.]  Taking  the  RoMhn  ftot  at  I  I  CS  English 
inches,  the  original  Roman  mil»  «M  AeVefeK  1«U  yards, 
or  nine-tenths  and  oite«ixtSeth  of  an  Bluish  ttatuie  mile, 
very  nearly;  while  the  English  mile  is  a  Roman  mile  ftnd 
nine  hundredtbs  ot  a  Romait  ttiln. 

The  BngUA  statute  tuileb  8  f\irkings,eMh  Of  WB  ysnfc, 
or  40  pedes  of  5|  yards  or  16^  feet  wA.  It  is  rise  B«  sdi^ 
wying  ohtiins  of  22  yards  «ach.  It  li  thereftMpe  1 700  yards, 
or  5290  lieet.  The  sqmm  mile  is  6400  s^nwe  (^in^  or 
640  acres. 

Tite  remains  of  the  Roman  mile  and  the  Crftllie  or  Celtic 
league  [Leagvk]  are  ftyund  in  ihe  itinerary  meesares  of 
most  Snropebn  countries.  The  IbHowing  list  (tMnn  from 
Kelly's  'Cambist,'  except  the  statement  or  the  Roman  mile) 
will  «lio«r  die  itinerary  measeres  of  Wicns  eountries,  as 
they  are  usually  reputed  te  Ettglfsii  yards  and  vtatute 
mfles.  We  have  placed  them  in  tvSmt  of  magnitude.  tVm 
Ittt  column  shows  in  round  nttmben  Innr  many  of  eaeh 


Ito  1000  statute  miles:— 

n&in  1606 

Yudi. 

But.  BdM. 

1614 

Antient  Roman  mile  » 

■917 

1091 

1628 

Modern  Roman  mile 

'925 

1081 

1760 

English  statute  mUe 

l-OOO 

1000 

1S08 

Tuscan  mile       .  . 

r027 

974 

1904 

Antient  Scottish  mile  . 

1-127 

887 

2240 

Irish  mile 

1*273 

766 

4263 

French  poSCing  leqgue 
Spanish  j  ocliaal  league  • 

2*422 

413 

•KM 

S'634 

.380 

4860 

Fren^  league  of  2£  to  the 

degree  ■ 

2*761 

368 

6760 

Portugal  iMcue.  . 

3'841 

260 

6859 

Qerman  shiwt  mUe 

3*897 

257 

6864 

Flanders  league  . 

3-900 

256 

7416 

Spanish  common  ki^int  • 

4*214 

237 

8237 

Prussiau  mile    •  • 

4*660 

214 

8244 

Danish  mile        «  • 

4-684 

213 

8475 

Dantzic  mile 

4*815 

S05 

9113 

Hungarian  mil«  . 

5' 178 

193 

9153 

Swiss  mile 

5*201 

192 

10126 

German  long  mfle 

5-753 

174 

11559 

Hanoverian  mile  • 

6-668 

152 

11700 

Swedish  mile  > 

6-646 

150 

The  metrical  mile  of  1000  FVeAoh  metres,  or  one  kilo- 
inetre,  or  1093  English  yarde,  pat  down  «aong  the 
meesures  of  Frcnoo,  Italy,  and  the  Netheriands;  the  geo- 
mphical  mile,  or  tiie  eixtieth  of  a^degree  of  laiitsde,tir 
Sbout  2025  ysuds,  is  used  in  Bttpjtand  and  Italy ;  the  geo- 
nwpbical  leagne  of  three  each  miles,  tir  6074  yards,  is  need 
In  England  send  Pnmoe ;  Oe  CMman  geegmpUosl  imle  is 
fitar  English  geof^jdnoal  mfles,  Vr  8100  jwtds ;  ihe  short 
inile  used  in  Poland  Cwhioh  %  eke  the  leagne  of  BndnnK) 
to  the  geographtod  league  (0076  yds.>,  and  the  long  mile  -of 
Uie  wme  coantty  is  use  German  geogn^aal  ndle  <8l«l 
vAa^Whit^-is^tlwlengthoflbemUeiiiHiAtaDd.  The 
ttM»iuiiDile'lsg14S'Swd8t  theCMmeli  68t  yavda^ Ibe 


Persian  parasang 6086 ynnbiAeRantMiMntlieryMriii 
and  the  TurkJeh  berri  IBM  ynrda.  AU  tin  imdfng  state- 
mentt  rriative  to  mod«n  nteuuree  reek  on  the  auUmnty  ^ 
rt»  work  cited. 

This  diversity  of  itinerarv  meanrest  particularly  as  ob- 
servable in  Countries  which  were  fbrmerly  under  Roman 
sway,  can  only  be  eonjectttrally  explnined  ;  partly  by  sup- 
posing that  the  mile  (Roman)  and  the  letgue  rCeltic>  were 
m  pneem  of  time  confininded  wiUi  eadi  other  (as  Ingulphos 
asswis  to  have  been  the  case  in  England),  parHy  by  t«cu^ 
ring  to  the  well-known  tendency  to  give  the  same  nune  to 
measutes  which  were  multiples  one  of  the  other.  [Lajkoci.] 
It  would  be  much  beyond  us  to  attempt  any  dMtvation  oC 
the  preeedinganomalottft  measurea^  either  ftnm  the  mSe  or 
the  teega^  and  we  sbdl  in  the  preeent  tttiele  cuiaiie  ow> 
selves  to  the  Uitoiy  ofthe  Bnglsih  tnfln. 

It  %H1  be  Beeeseary  to  tnak  this  subject  nt  eeme  length, 
on  aoeonnt  of  Um  manner  in  which  ow  nettolegistfl  and 
antiquaries  have  passed  it  orer.  I1»legnl  histoty  is  simply 
this ;  that  ptevionsly  to  the  reign  of  Blicabeth  ttie  statutes 
on  weights  and  measures  eonflned  themselTes  entirely  to 
the  regutatiou  of  die  smaller  standanls ;  white  in  the*  3Sth 
year  of  that  queen  an  act  was  passed  which  (perfmps  un- 
designedly en  the  part  of  its  flnmers)  has  flked  die  mile 
at  tiB  present  length.  Tliis  statute,  though  it  is  ^mys 
appealed  to  es  if  mtnie  for  the  purpose  of  setdfi^  the  ques- 
tion, yet  in  Aieit  does  nothing  more  than  incidentally  define 
a  mile  for  a  particular  purpose.  Persons  are  ferbMdeti  to 
build  witlitn  three  milet  of  London,  and  the  mUe  is  to  be 
4  ftulmge  of  40  perdies  of  16|  feet  each.  But  whether 
thfe  mile  Ikad  hwome  eotttton,  and  only  wuAsA  the  sane- 
tion  eflaw.  wfaetfaerft  wua  a  nffw  meesun  IntenM  to  be 
gencndly  cm  forced,  or  whether  it  was  meant  es  the  measure 
nr  the  partienlar  purpose  indicsted,  and  tcft  tfaet  purpose 
only,  cnnhot  be  gathered,  at  leest  from  the  reeitm  in  the 
Statutes  at  large.  It  wSlhoweversubwqnently  appesrthat 
we  are  not  without  something  like  a  probable  account  of 
ttte  'deriwtkfti  of  the  meamre ;  and  whatever  doubt  mav 
rest  upon  the  meaning  of  the  stamte,  it  was  considered 
by  an  wthority  of  the  reign  of  James  I.  (Oowell)  as  a 
scnwal  defdaration  of  the  kngth  the  mile.  Ptwioesly 
howevw  to  the  of  Elisabeth  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
any  unifonn  mSe  was  in  exitfEence.  Most  unquestionably 
mwy,  pertnps  most,  writers  made  use  ef  a  mile  of  5900 
fhet,  piobubly  not  being  aware  of  the  Bnglish  fcot  having 
become lonfj^r thmi tke  Roman. and  intondiMto  nse  Un 
RouMMmile.  (BeeilmflSlttfonihilJtACitm.)  ThnsR^iget 
BaoMu  in  his  geneid  deserintion  of  the  enrth,  fiAows  tn- 
oc^  Bb  hereinafter  oMtitioned)  the  Latin  writers,  And  uses 
their  mile  es  n  matter  of  eouree,  without  the  least  warning 
of  his  being  nware  tliat  he  was  using  a  measme  different 
from  the  popular  one  of  his  time.  In  a  writer  then  on  any 
matbemstical  or  cosmogtuphioal  topic  the  mile  may  be 
presumed  to  have  6000  feet.  If  however  ^Ae  sulgetA  had 
any  ccmnection  wiA  astronomy,  and  if  Arabian  writers  were 
refermd  to,  it  was  not  unusual  to  use  the  AnAian  mile  of 
3000  yards  <aocording  to  Roger  Baesn^B  estimrndon,  Jebb, 
p.  141).  . 

If,  «■  wa  bdieve  we  shall  presently  lAcnr,  a  longer  mile 
was  in  popular  use,  it  may  be  doubted  wheAier  the  cuAon 
above  ailwled  to  wen  aware  <rf  the  difTereftce.  Tfaey  oer' 
tainly  did  not  perpetuate  such  knowledge ;  for  Dr.  Demard, 
the  ttort  profimM  of  Bnglish  tttfbelegirfis,  Amnd  the  mile 
of  8000  feet  snfinentty  oomnon  in  en  writings  to  indnce 
htm  to  give  ft  a  aame^  uid  cell  it  the  BngUA  gemutrieri 
miK  meaning,  we  sappoee,  tint  prinapalty-usei  -hi  maAe- 
metieal  writings;  bni  he  4oes  a«  give  the  least  litot  that 
any  other  mile,  t/xxsept  tlris  geometricd  mile  and  ibe  ataCnte 
mile^  was  ever  eidMenoe.  Nor  does  hu  predeeessor 
Greaves,  when  he  remarks  that  great  differences  have  been 
observed  between  meaAired  end  statute  miles,  bint  «t  socli 
diseordaiNes  being  derived  from  the  remains  -eTun  did  end 
dHferunt  meanire,  or  at  any  aoktMmledged  measure  diS^m 
from  the  stscnte  tnfle.  This  mile  of  5000  ibet  ooatmued  in 
ose  aiDong  seamen,  wbose  meaeraes  depend  more  upon 
wrilein  on  naviyaton  than  en  sets  of  parliaaMnt,  until  the 
earth's  dimensions  ' became  better  known.  A  very  eld 
nMbn  as  to  tbeWMitVsVM^ttnde  gsrc  M,  or  et  ttoet  62}. 
Room  mike  te  Ihe  degnfc  Tfee -sea  nAe  tallied  %ith  that 
•f  writers  <on  ebttte,  «nM  tiw  veemioa  df  Pieari,  fte 
beensewvia  knMm;  bnt  <fte  sixtierti  pert  ef  a  degree  cT 
MMls  is  se«MmahM  n  nmndnid  iwrnnMefcrthe  sanler. 
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ku  IttDgtbened  with  the  oommon  wtimatkm  of  Hie  dagfee  of 
ktHoda^  ThoM  in  th«  tun«  of  OuDtar  «e  find  the  a^ctee 
dncribed  u  60  mitei  of  9000  fe«t  oseti ;  though  he  cer- 
tainly sayi  (On  Jhe  Crot9-8k^,  b.  xi.,  eoft.  6),  that  by 
compariBon  of  oburv^ons.*  he  thinks  352,000  feet  nearer 
the  truth.  Even  almost  as  lata  aa  the  Revolution  common 
works  viitten  fbr  landsmen  describe  the  aea  league  as  three 
Italian  miles,  which  answers  nearly  to  15,000  feat.  By  the 
time  of  Dr.  Bernard  however  we  find  the  sea  mile  described 
as  coinciding  with  the  statute  mile  (De  Mm*'  et  Pond.,  p. 
202)  ;  but  this  is  in  a  work  of  sciepce  and  authority :  and 
Oughtred  (before  the  date  of  Bernard's  book)  says  that  it  is 
'  taken*  (or  rather  mistaken)  that  60  statute  miles  make  a 
d^ree.  It  is  most  likely  that  the  sea  leaeue  would  in  the 
tiat  Inatanee  be  taken  from  the  eommon  lea^^e ;  aod  cer- 
tainly 15,000  feet,  or  3*84  statute  miles,  ie  almost  the  same 
pa  the  loBg^  Th^h  diflbrant  deditetionavill  give  fbr  the 
old  land  lei^sv*- 

We  aev  proceed  to  the  main  qnestion,  the  length  of  the 
old  E^^ish  mile :  premising  that  the  utmost  we  can  attempt 
is  a  clear  proof  that  the  old  popular  mile  differed  consider^ 
ably  from  the  modern  mile.  The  gradual  changes  of  this 
old  mile  (vhidi  the  general  history  of  itinerarr  measures 
may  lead  as  to  suspect)  must  be  traced  out  by  closer  inves- 
tigation of  antiquarian  authorities  than  mathematicians 
have  been  went  to  make,  and  better  estimation  of  their  rela- 
tive values  in  a  mathematical  point  of  view  than  antitjuaries 
have  hitherto  been  capable  of  making. 

There  ia  a  IradiHon  among^  antiquaries  (Sir  H.  Ellis, 
Prefaee  to  Dmnetday)  that  this  old  mile  waa  aomewhwe 
about  a  statute  mile  and  a  half.  This  tradition  is  not 
to  he  Tdied  on ;  for  though  in  8)1  probability  ft  agrees 
with  Uia  truth,  ^t  it  may  have  arisen  from  another  eiroum- 
stance.  We  have  more  tlan  once  heard  it  proved  by  the 
aasertioB  that,  even  within  the  memory  of  man.  distances 
were  measured  in  the  remote  parts  of  the  country  by  a 
longer  than  the  statute  mile;  forinstanee,  that  York  was 
said  to  be  180  miles  from  London,  while  it  is  really  more 
than  199  statute  miles.  This  is  perfectly  true;  but  the 
reason  is  ^ihaps  diffarent  from  that  given,  as  the  fttUowing 
aocKiuQt  will  show : — 

The  first  aotual  measurement  of  the  roads  in  England, 
in  statute  miles,  was  made  by  John  Ogilby,  cosmographet 
to  Charles  II.,  and  waa  published  by  nim  in  ISTfi,  under 
the  title  of  'Britannia,'  with  copious  descriptions,  and  100 
eopper-plates  of  the  roads,  in  a  large  fblio  volume,:  the  in- 
•trumnt  used  waa  called  by  him  n  u^e^-dimenswator,  and 
aaaven  entirely  to  the  petambnlator  now  in  use.  Various 
•ditina  of  this  work  were  ^puUtriied,  of  which  we  have  seen 
three,  and  I^Anville  mentions  a  fourth-  It  is  worth  noting 
that  this  measurement,  as  compared  with  older  ones,  soon 
came  into  geueral  use :  thus  in  a  little  work  Ibr  men  of 
business,  called  '  The  Complete  Tradesman,  or  Exact  Deal- 
er's Daily  CiompaQion,'  London,  1684,  we  find  a  list  qf 
Ogilby's  oistanoes  from  town  to  town,  compared  with  those 
fbrmerly  adopted.  The  latter  were  called  by  Ogilby  com- 
mc/ed  miles,  and  the  meaning  of  this  word  might  be  doubted, 
but  it  is  proved  to  mean  miles  iq  common  use  by  previous 
publioatioui.  Thus  in  Samuel  Morland's  *  Description  and 
Use  of  Two  Arithmetic  Instruments,'  &c„  1673  (or  two 
years  before  Ogilby's  publication),  we  find  the  distances 
called  *  eomputed '  by  Ogilby  sat  down  as  the  (supposed)  real 
diatanoea.  lyAnville  appears  to  have  seen  an  edition  of 
Opll^  («f  which  there  u  one  at  least)  in  whioh  the  word 
eonqMilarf  is  a)waya  eontraoted  into  com.  This  he  supposed 
to  mean  oommon,  and  the  whole  of  his  chapter  on  English 
itinerary  measures  (Mttw«s  Itiniraire*,  cap.  x.)  must  In 
conseqnence  he  read  cautiously,  as  he  assumes  it  to  be 
indisputably  that  there  was  a  eommon  mile  in  use  at  the 
Revolution,  which  ras  about  a  quarter  longer  than  the 
statute  mile.  But  on  the  authority  of  the  silence  of  Bernard 
and  Greaves,  above  referred  tc^  we  must  remain  of  a 
different  opinion,  and  must  suppose  that  the  computed 
miles  preserved  by  Ogilby  had  been  iatended  to  represent 
the  number  of  statute  miles,  but  erroneously  given. 

What  then  may  these  computed  mi'«s  meaa,  which  bad 
served  the  common  purpose  in  the  ^tiniation  of  distances? 
The  vofd  computed  never  meant  reputed,  but  was  always 
applied  to  a  result  of  reckoning  of  apme  kind  or  other. 
'  Ogilby  says,  'Whence  these  computatfona  arpsp  is  altogether 
uncertain ;  the  nearest  conjecture  is,  that  (hey  peem  to  ex- 

*  lUi  «(  wnm  nim  to  tl»mHU»:or  •mU.vUA  mm  m»b  fott 


elude  the  whole  length  of  Oetown^  and  to  be  tho  4i«tM|M 

from  the  end  of  one  town  to  the  bc^pnniDg  c^the  next;  not 
regarding  the  fraotiontl  parts  of  ft  mile«  hut  taking  tlie 
lesser  iqtoger.'  The  oomputad  miles  always  give  a  smaller 
figure  than  the  measured  ones,  or  the  same,  never  9,  gnst^ ; 
and  a  UtUe  examination  will  render  it  dtffioult  to  suppose 
that  the  preceding  explanation  can  be  ttie  true  one.  For 
independently  of  its  having  been  the  knowq  praetioe  (o 
measure  the  roads  from  a  conspicuous  part  of  every  town, 
the  preceding  will  not  explain  differences  of  four,  five,  and 
even  seven  miles  in  a  stage  of  leas  than  thirty ;  neither 
will  it  explain  long  stages  being  often  of  the  same  number 
of  computed  as  of  meaaured  miles.  Our  own  convictwi 
is  that  the  computed  miln  are  nothing  mere  than  distanceB 
meaau^d  on  a  mop  in  a  straight  line  from  town  to  tovo. 
which  differ  from  those  measured  on  the  roads  more  or 
less,  aocording  to  the  deviations  and  curvatures  of  the 
vava.  Should  this  (wnion  be  oorreet,  we  miaht  e»fiet 
beforehand,  first,  that  the  roads  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
metropolis  would  appear  more  direct  than  the  general 
avenge ;  secondly,  that  the  principal  roads  would  show  tn- 
dioations  of  being  more  straight  than  the  Q^erage  tiedueed 
from  tdl  classes,  and  from  cross  as  well  as  direct  roads. 
Both  these  things  appear  in  the  general  roaulta,  and  we 
can  clear  ourselves  of  the  suspicion  of  bias  in  our  selection 
of  instances  by  throwing  that  task  on  others.  In  the  first 
place  the  rotfds  near  Londop  agree  so  much  better  in  the 
computation,  so  called,  and  the  measurement,  that  both 
Ogilby  and  D'Anville  notice  the  circumstaoce,  and  coo- 
otode  that  a  shorter  mile  waa  ia,  use  iq  the  neigbbourhogd 
of  the  grc«t  city.  We  find  on  e^^amination  that  such  is 
the  ease  with  most  of  the  twenty-mile  distances  about  l^on- 
4on,  which  yield  about  120  measured  miles  for  IQOcpmputod 
miles;  aud  this  happens  particularly  with  those  routos 
which  come  earliest  w  Ogilby's  work  j  but  130  would  hove 
been  increased  almost  i|p  to  the  geueral  average  by  taking 
twenty  mUcs  on  every  road  out  of  London- 

Secondly,  in  the  '  ^xact  Dealer's  Dajly  C^ompsnioD,' 
already  quoted,  th^  is  a  selection  of  the  roads  to  which 
most  tmportah^e  was  attached,  upon  the  whole  of  whieh 
3953  computed  miles  ai)8w^  tp  SQ'iO  measured  mil^  of  100 
computea  miles  give  127  measured  mil^  Accordipg  to 
D'Anvitle.  Ogilby  s  whole  work  gives  76794  measured  miles 
of  road,  luid  5766  computed)  so  that  100  compu^  miles 
make  133  measured  miles.  Hence  the  remaining  2650 
measured  miles  give  1812  computed  miles;  or,  off  the  prin-. 
cipal  roadS]  100  eomputed  miln  give  147  mensaie4  nUes. 
Tnese  results  place,  in  such  lai^e  numbers  of  miles,  insu- 
perable difficutties  in  the  way  of  any  explanation  which 
should  equally  apply  to  the  greater  and  lesser  roads ;  and 
it  seems  to  us  that  there  remaios  only  the  hvpothesis  tb^t 
the  computed  miles  were  map-measured*  distanoes,  and 
that  the  larger  apd  more  important  roads  were  atraigbter 
than  the  rest. 

It  is  believed  that,  since  the  time  of  Ogilby,  the  roads 
have  been  much  shortened  by  the  various  acts  of  parliament 
jjove  the  milestones  been  auered  accordingly  f  or  haa  the 
increased  speed  of  atage-coaohes  been  in  part  the  result  of 
calling  a  shorter  line  of  road  by  the  same  number  of  miles? 
To  try  this  question;  we  shall  compare  a  few  distances  from 
place  to  place,  as  given  in  Ogilhrs  '  Britanrti^'  with  those 
in  Hogg's  edition  of  Patersons  'Roads'  (1834),  altered  so 
as  to  start  from  the  same  point;  nwnelyi  the  o\i  standwd 
in  CornhUli— 
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fHie  measures  in  OgUby  may  of  eourse  he  erroneous ;  hut 
as  they  were  certainly  made  with  a  sufficient  instrument, 
and  exhibit  every  appearance  of  care,  and  as  in  our  country 
it  is  nobody*B  business  to  see  that  all  succeeding  milestones 
are  altered  when  a  mile  of  read  is  saved  In  the  middle  of  a 
line,  we  suspeet  strongly  that  a  remeasurement  would  show 
our  present  distances  to  be  too  long. 

The  eredit  of  the  antiquaries"  tradition,  which  would 
otherwise  be  considerable,  is  destroyed  by  its  probable 
origin,  as  above  stated.   We  now  oome  to  anothte  spedei 

«  irourhrPoOinU  baoomct,  tlim  compolad  nOM  ihoald  npnMDt  lUa- 
Uncw  on  an  iDcarrKt  map.  wt){cl|     J^st  they  do.  W«  fbund  tb«n  agiae  wna- 
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of  evidence,  the  testimony  of  foreign  writers.  The  new 
measures  of  any  country  found  their  way  abroad  but  slowly 
at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  we  shall 
not  therefore  be  surprised  to  find  forei&;n  writers  ot  the 
middle  and  end  of  that  century  varying  nom  then  existing 
measures  in  tiieir  dtatements.  We  shall  first  take  the  geo- 
grapbv  of  Varenius,  first  published  in  1660.  and  edited  in 
1672  by  no  less  a  person  than  Newton,  then  Luoasian  pro- 
feraor.  The  fbUowing  sentence  was  i^lowed  by  the  editor 
to  pass  without  commeDt:— *  Triplicia  habent  Angli  mil- 
liatu:  majora,  qnorum  37)  vquant  gradum  nve  19  Hoi- 
landiea;  mediocria  quorum  SO;  minima  quorum  60  vel  53.' 
Now  the  mile  of  Varenius  is  described  by  himself  as  con- 
taining 18,000  Rhineland  feet,  each  of  which,  according  to 
Dr.  Bernard,  is  1*033  English  feet  Whence  it  may  be 
deduced  that  the  three  miles  described  as  English  by  Va- 
renius severally  contain  2*43,  1*33,  and  I'll  statute  miles 
(taking  *  60  vel  S5'  to  be  60).  We  have  no  doubt  that 
Varenius  has  here  got  hold  of  the  leuca,  the  old  mile  or 
half  the  leuca,  bnd  the  modern  statute  mile,  which,  being 
not  sixty  years  old  when  he  wrote,  was  not,  though  the 
contemporary  leg^  measore,  more  accurately  known  than 
the  others.  Again,  Ozanam,  in  his  *  Hat  nematical  Dic- 
tionary,* A.D.  1691t  makes  the  English  mile  a  qnarter  longer 
than  ue  ItaMwa  mile,  tlwt  is,  considerably  abvre  the  statute 
mile ;  but  his  accounts  of  itinerary  measures  are  so  evi- 
dmtly  theor^ed  into  round  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
geometrical  paces,  that  no  dependence  can  be  plared  on  any 
specific  results  drawn  from  them.  If  his  geometrical  pace 
be  five  French  feet  (Pauoton,  p.  179),  this  English  mde 
(which  he  states  at  1250  paces)  is  6250  French  feet,  or  2219 
Englidi  yards,  that  is,  1-26  statute  miles.  But  this  is  hardly 
worth  notice,  for  no  value  of  the  geometrical  pace  can  be 
taken  which  will  make  Ozanam's  account  of  measures  con- 
sistent wiUi  itself.  We  shall  take  one  more  conjectural  de- 
termination of  the  mile,  derived  from  the  sea  league  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Gunter  states  this  at  three  miles  of 
5000  feet  in  a  mile,  the  league  being  the  twentieth  of  a  re- 
puted degree.  The  author  of  the  *  Exact  Dealer*!  Daily 
Gompanion,'  above  utad,  calls  it  three  Italian  miles,  or 
4904  yards.  Now  if  the  original  league  were  the  land 
measure,  tlien  the  mile  (or  half  of  the  leuca)  would  have 
been  245S  yards,  or  1*4  statute  mile. 

lyAnville  endeavours  to  make  the  old  mOe  the  same 
thing  as  the  original  French  league,  or  the  Roman  mile 
•  and  a  half  [Leaoub],  taking  the  computed  milf,  already 
discussed,  as  the  old  measure.  But  independently  of  the 
mile  thus  considered  not  being  long  enough  (and  we  have 
no  instance  of  an  itinerary  measure  shortening  by  time),  the 
distinction  between  the  mile  and  the  league  seems  to  have 
been  one  of  the  most  common  notoriety  from  the  time  of 
the  earliest  manuscript)* ;  and  previous  to  this  time  the  con- 
fuHon  which  might  have  made  IVAnville's  suppoution  true 
had  already  lei^tbened  the  league  by  500  paces. 

The  only  way  of  detecting  the  length  of  any  measure,  a 
copy  of  which  is  not  absoluiely  preserved,  is  by  the  know- 
la^  of  some  quantity,  which  having  been  handed  down  in 
terms  of  the  old  measure,  and  being  still  in  existence,  can 
be  re-estimated  in  terms  of  the  new  measures.  Unfortu- 
nately we  have  no  very  exact  measurements  of  well-known 
lengths ;  nevertheless  by  using  such  as  we  have,  and  taking 
the  mean  of  a  considerable  number,  the  odds  are  much 
against  any  veryserions  error  remaining  in  the  result 

About  1478  William  Botoner,  commonly  called  William 
Wiroestre,  or  William  of  Worcester,  made  a  tour  m  various 
parts  of  England,  and  wrote,  apparently  for  his  own  use,  a 
McgB  number  of  memoranda,  which  remained  tn  the  library 
of  Corpus  Cbristi  GollMe,  Osmbridge,  and  were  published 
in  1778.  ^  Dr.  Nasmytfa.  with  the  title,*"  ItinerariumWil* 
lelmi  de  Woroeatre.'  The  data  of  the  writer  is  well  settled, 
for  he  asserts  that  in  the  year  1473  be  presented  to  the 
bishop  of  ^Hnchester  his  own  translation  inio  BngJuh  of 
(Scero  de  Seneotute.  This  William  of  Worcester  was  given 
to  measurement :  he  records  the  dimensions  of  the  churches 
which  he  visited,  and  the  number  of  miles  between  the  se- 
veral towns.  From  the  latter  enumerations  we  have  col- 
lected the  most  definite  instances,  which  we  have  compared 
with  our  Utest  road-books,  as  follows  (W  is  the  numbw  of 
miles  hi  W.  of  W.'i  accooat ;  R  in  the  road-books) 

•  WMi  RwpbblltMSw  *  ItiBmirettbs  HtOjlMd.' by  ShDon  OnMO, 
ndwbOMW  mold  ooDMh  tiM  ImA  at  tM  MoMW  BUM  boa  onder  Uw  Uu* 
MOM  ia  ibsOttakM  Wlft  It  «w  alio  mUiM  ttw  tmtoa  Lmries 
ToMi  ntmed  to  fa  On  tet  «14m£ 


IS 

isii 


w.  a. 

From  Oxford  to  Farri^don        .12  174 
M     Farringdon  to  Wooton  Basset  15  9 
M    Gloucester  to  Tewkesbury  .     7  11 
„    Shepton  Mallet  to  Glastonbmy  5  8j 
„    Olaatonbary  to  Bridgewato'     9  Ij 
„    Bridgewater  to  TWunton  7 
»    Taunton  to  Wellington      .  fl 
„    Wellington  to  Collumpton  .  10 
t,    CoUnmpton  to  Exeter       .  10 
„    Otlery  St  Mary  to  Exeter  10 
„    Plymouth  to  Saltash         .  8 

Totals  98 
To  give  the  best  chance  of  a  correct  result  whiofi  our 
present  means  afibrd,  we  must  increase  this  131)  modem 
road  miles  in  such  pron(Hlion  as  will  make  them  cortectiy 
represent  the  same  roads  at  the  time  when  William  of  Wor- 
cester travelled.  This  we  have  no  data  for  doing,  and  aoy 
su[n>osition  we  may  make  must  rest  on  its  own  intrinsic 
probability.  To  n^lect  this  correction  altogether  would 
make  the  preceding  give  100  old  miles  equal  to  141  sta^ 
tute  miles,  and  this  is  the  lowest  conclusion  which  can 
be  formed.  But  if  five  per  cent  of  deviation  has  been  cor- 
rected since  the  old  account,  that  is,  if  what  is  now  luo 
miles  would  have  been  105,  them  100  old  miles  may  be  stated 
at  1 48  statute  miles.  TUs  oondnsion,  and  even  a  itmnger 
one,  may  be  reinfixoed  from  a  totally  distinct  quarter,  uot 
first  let  it  be  observed,  that  since  roads  have  no  tendency  to 
lengthen,  but  the  contrary,  it  may  he  inferred  that  such  of 
the  preceding  instances  as  make  the  old  mile  least  are  most 
probably  those  in  which  the  distances  have  been  shortened ; 
and  instead  of  being  the  cases  of  most  wei^t,  are  predscAy 
the  reverse. 

Though  the  preceding  instances  are  quite  sufficient,  yet 
it  may  ^  satis&ctory  to  name  one  or  two  short  distances  in 
which  a  very  large  mistake  is  impossible.  The  following, 
were  they  the  only  ones,  would  lead  us  to  suspect  that  the 
old  mile  was  even  longer  than  a  mile  and  a  half  statute. 
William  of  Worcesta  says  that  Wokey  Hole  is  about  half  a 
mile  fivm  Wells,  whereas,  l)y  the  Ordnance  Map,  it  is  a 
mile  and  six-tentiis  in  a  straight  line  from  the  centre  of  the 
town.  Again,  l^kysberryfnow  Masbeny)  Castle  is  placed 
by  him  at  two  miles  from  Wdls  on  the  opposite  side :  it  is 
now  three  miles  and  three-quarters  in  a  stiaight  line  from 
the  centre  of  the  town.  Lastly,  Fenny  Castle  is  said  to  be 
a  mile  and  a  half  westward  towards  the  marsh,  whereas 
what  is  now  called  Castle  Hill  is  two  miles  and  three-quar- 
ters westward.  These  instances  are  more  oonvincing  than 
the  preceding  as  to  the  mere  use  of  a  longer  mile,  Kioiig'h 
not  so  well  adapted  for  its  determination. 

We  must  now  remove  the  question  to  Palestine.  In  the 
description  of  the  earth  given  by  Roger  Bacon  (Jebb.  pp. 
180-236)  he  generally  follows  Pliny,  and  gives  dibtances  in 
Roman  miles,  except  only  when  treating  of  those  parts 
which  the  Crusaders  visited,  and  other  Eastern  oountriea. 
In  this  part  of  his  account  Bacon  relies  mncli  on  the  oonvw- 
sation  and  writings  of  a  certain  Willielrous,  who  wait  on  n 
mission  from  the  king  of  France  to  tlie  Tartan  in  1253,  and 
on  the  oral  accounts  of  other  travellers.  But  the  eountry  on 
the  distances  of  whose  towns  he  is  most  precise  in  his  in- 
formation is  Palestine  itself.  By  taking  fifteen  well  defined 
instances,  and  measuring  the  corresponding  distances  on 
Mi^or  Reonell's  map  in  parts  of  inches,  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing, the  first  column  being  the  number  of  leucs  in 
Bacon,  the  second  the  number  of  inches  in  Rennell.  (We 
omit  se»-diitanoes»  as  likely  to  or  cnuiderably.) 
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Gaza  to  Asealon 

« 

B. 
9 

E. 
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Aecalon  to  Joppa 

12 
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Joppa  to  Aeo     .  . 

24 

2-48 
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Aco  to  Csesarea  • 

12 

1-10 
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Aco  to  "tyre       .  . 

« 

9 

1-18 
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Tyre  to  Sarepta  . 

^ 

■49 

It 

Sarepta  to  Sidon 

H 

•34 
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Sidon  to  Baruth 

84 

1*10 

n 

Baruth  to  Gibeleth 

9 

•87 

n 

Gibeleth  to  Tripolis  . 

9 

1*21 

Jerusalem  to  Joppa 

12 

1*50 

» 

Jerusalem  to  Jericho 

* 

9 

•67 

Samaria  to  Jerusalem 

12 

1-57 

*> 

Samaria  to  GMaxea 

* 

12 

1*03 

1* 

AeotoNasmth 
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The  sede  of  RennelVs  map  is  three  inches  to  a  degree  of 
latitude ;  and  the  only  remaining  question  is,  bow  much 
must  this  16'03  inches,  which  is  a  total  of  distances  mea- 
sured in  the  shortest  lines  from  place  to  place,  be  increased 
to  allow  for  the  dvnations  of  the  mds?  If  we  assume  that 
the  demiion  was  equal  to  that  in  Bnglaud  at  the  Revolu- 
tion, we  must*  increase  16*  03  in  the  proportion  of  100  to 
127,«hidk  gives  20*3S81.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  more  allowance  is  made  for  deviation,  the  longor  is  the 
leuoa;  and  we  think  it  is  the  least  supposition  which  can 
be  mad^  to  suppose  the  deviation  on  routes  in  Palestine  no 
greater  than  m  England.  Dr.  Bernard  states  that  it  was 
the  practice  of  the  Oriental  geographer  Abu  Rihan  (AI 
Biruni  or  Biruoius)  to  deduct  one-flfth  from  distances  mea- 
sured on  the  roads,  to  obtain  the  true  distances  in  a  straight 
line.  This  amounts  to  increasing  the  number  of  miles  mea- 
sured on  the  map  in  the  proportion  of  100  to  125,  and  is 
practically  accordant  with  the  preceding  rule  in  a  question 
of  which  the  data  are  as  rough  as  in  the  present  one.  The 
testimony  is  valuable  as  referring  to  roads  in  the  Sast,  and 
at  the  p«iDd  to  which  Bacon's  acconnt  refers.  The  leuea  is 
then,  on  these  siwpoiitions,  *133S  of  an  inch  on  Rennell's 
vaap,  or  '0445  of  a  iegtw.  The  leneth  of  the  dsgree  in 
thne  Utitudes  being  assumed  at  363,300  feet,  we  deduce 
3  *  064  statute  miles  as  the  length  of  a  leuca,  or  I  *  532  statute 
mileB  as  the  length  of  the  old  mile.  If  we  were  to  reject 
the  correction  for.  deviation,  the  result  would  be  1*206  sta- 
tute miles,  which  is  unquestionably  too  small. 

In  1422  Sir  Gilbert  de  Lanuoy  was  sent  by  Henry  V.  of 
England  on  a  tour  of  militery  observation  in  Egypt  and 
Syria.  His  account  is  publisbed  (from  a  manuscript  in  the 
Bo^ian)  in  the  2l8t  volume  of  the  '  Archteologia.'  He 
□ever  mentions  the  league  more  than  once  or  twice,  and 
gives  all  his  distances  in  miles.  From  his  account  of  Egypt 
we  soon  found  that  no  hypothesis  would  make  bis  distances 
agree  with  modwn  travellers.  He  places  the  city  of  Cairoi 
for  instance,  three  miles  from  its  port  Boelak,  which  dis- 
tanoe  is  now  called  only  om  mile.  [Kari&a.]  But  on  ex- 
amining his  distances  in  PalesUne  ^here  appears  almost  a 
certainty  that  he  used  a  smaller  mile,  of  which  two  and  a 
half  (and  not  two)  make  the  league  of  Roger  Bacon.  The 
following  are  all  the  oomparisons  which  his  work,  affords  us 
the  means  of  makii^:— 

Bum>     LnBoy.      Leans  la 
Lmim     mm.  VOm. 

From  Joppa  to  Aeo  .  24  60  2'5 

„    AeotoTne  .  0  36  S*78 

M    TyretoSidon  .  8  SO  2*5 

H    Sidan  to  Banith  .  Bk  2fl  a-94 

„    Jerusalem  to  Joppa  .  12  30  2*6 

But  even  Lannc^'s  mile  must  be  longer  than  our  statute 
mile ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  explaiil  the  difference.  One 
thing  is  certain,  that  Lannoy's  mile  in  1422  cannot  be  the 
same  diing  with  that  of  William  of  Worcester  in  1473,  or 
that  of  Bacon  in  1250,  being  shorter  than  either. 

So  far  our  conclusions  proceed  upon  assumptions  of  the 
highest  probability ;  and  the  result  is,  that  from  the  English 
measurements  we  may  infer  that  100  antient  miles  certainly 
exceed  141  statute  miles,  white  from  those  in  Palestine  they 
are  most  likely  not  much  less  than  153  such  miles.  It  is 
highly  pnbable  that  the  result  is  nearer  to  153  than  to  141. 
If  ve'were  to  take  a  mean  of  both  results,  giving  them  equal 
weights,  the  mile  thus  obtained  would  be  probably  too 
small,  and  this  result  is  1*47;  so  that  (as  mentioned  in 
LBAaim)  the  ratio  of  14ft  to  100  (misprinted  45  to  iOO)  is 
the  very  least  which  is  admissible,  and  perhaps  too  small 
even  mt  a  minimum.  It  seems  to  ns  that  a  more  probable 
resolt  wmld  be  obtained  by  taking  153  as  a  result  of  the 
measure  in  Palestine  (for  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  coi^ 
reet'on  fbr  deviation  could  have  been  too  mucbX  and  giving 
this  number  twice  as  much  weight  as  141  in  forming  a 
mean  of  the  two.  This  gives  149  in  place  of  M7;  or, 
roughly  speaking,  we  think  it  by  no  means  improbable  that 
100  antient  miles  are  as  much  as  150  statute  miles,  and 
tolerably  certain  that  they  exceeded  14ft  such  miles.  At 
the  same  time  there  in  evidence  enough  that  very  different 
miles  were  in  use  among  writers,  and  also  that  the  most 
ignorant  confusion  between  antient  and  modem  measures 
frequently  existed.  Sir  John  Maundevile,  for  instance, 
says,  '  Aftre  the  auctoures  of  astronomye,  700  fnrlonges  of 
ertbe  answeren  to  a  degree  of  the  firmament:  and  tho 

•  We  take  ihb  troan  wnia  rough  trUlj^irt^^^OjUbj'i  book,  bqt_w«  nljr 


ben  87  miles  and  4  fbrlonges.  Now  he  that  here  multtplyed 
by  860  sithes;  and  than  thei  ben  31,500  inyles.  every  of 
S  fiirlonges,  ^tre  myles  of  oure  oontree.*  llie  old  astro- 
nomical authors  use  the  stadium,  which  is  here  made  to  be 
the  English  fhrloiv,  a  measure  with  which  it  had  no  con- 
nection. 

There  is  certunly  this  difficulty  in  the  way,  that  [Lbaouk] 
the  antient  minimum  distance  between  two  marketrtowns 
must  have  been  19  modern  statute  miles,  which  seems  a  greet 
distance.  But  itmustberemembered  thatthlsappearanoeis 
a  consequence  of  the  notions  derived  from  the  modem  inter- 
pretations of  the  courts,  which  make  the  leuca  to  be  a  statute 
mile ;  so  that  seven  miles  has  long  been  the  legal  distance. 
This  interpretation  is  so  preposterous  that  it  must  be  thrown 
aside ;  for  even  if  the  mile  of  Bracton  and  Fleta  were  the 
mile  of  the  books,  and  not  tho  mile  of  the  people,  the  leuca 
would  be  10,000  feet,  or  two  statute  miles  all  but  the  tenth 
of  a  mile.  And  the  reason  given  by  Bracton  certainly  re- 
quires some  greater  distance  than  seven  miles.  For  lu 
implies  [Lbaque,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  376]  that  the  third  of  a  daj;i 
work  should  be  half  the  distance  of  two  markets;  ano 
farm  a  time  for  buying  and  selling  not  longer  in  duration 
uian  that  allowed  for  goin^  to  the  market,  Reading  this 
jHiragraph  the  modem  interpretation  of  the  courts,  the 
time  of  business  would  be  that  in  which  a  laden  horse 
or  marke^cart  would  go  three  miles  and  a  half;  and  i( 
taking  into  account  the  badness  of  roads  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  we  allow  even  as  much  as  two  hours  for  this,  then 
the  day's  work  would  be  only  six  hours.  According  to  our 
reading  the  time  of  going  nine  miles  and  a  half  would  be 
the  time  of  business ;  or  allowing  three  miles  an  hour,  the 
day's  work  would  be  something  more  ihan  nine  hours.  It 
may  however  be  possible,  and  not  improbable,  that  the  mile 
of  5O0O  feet,  or  that  of  the  books,  was  that  of  the  courta  of 
judicature,  which  would  give  about  12^  statute  miles  as  the 
distance  in  questiDn. 

We  cm^eeture  ihat  the  length  of  the  antient  mile  arose 
from  that  conftision  between  uie  mile  and  the  leuoa  whioh 
is  reli»red  to  by  Ingulphus.  [Lbaqux.]  The  leuea  of  flfteoi 
hundred  paces  would,  when  the  foot  attained  its  permanent 
length,  be  1  *  42  modern  statute  miles,  to  which  the  term 
mile  being  applied,  we  have  the  probable  bi^inning  of  the 
old  mile,  that  is,  we  adopt  D'Anville's  conclusion  on  dif- 
ferent grounds.  If  in  the  meanwhile  the  leuca  of  2000 
paces  came  into  use  (as,  according  to  Ingulphus,  it  didX 
whioh  would  be  called  in  the  books  two  miles  (as  in  feet  it 
was  two  miles  of  the  writert),  it  is  by  no  means  surprising 
that  a!  new  leuca  of  two  long  miles  should  be  formed  from 
the  mile  of  the  people.  This  would  be  but  a  poor  conjec- 
ture for  the  estaUisnment  of  a  measure ;  but  it  has  great 
ftare  in  r^renoe  to  a  mile,  the  existence  of  which  is  sepa- 
rately proved.  And  though  Ingulphua  states  that  the  word 
leuca  was  introduced  as  meaning  a  mile,  yet  it  is  more  likely 
that  the  new  measure  should  have  beim  introduced  under 
the  old  name,  than  the  new  name  ibr  the  old  measure :  It  is 
moreover  tolerably  certain  that  the  conquerors  would  attempt 
to  introduce  both  their  measure  and  ita  name,  while  the 
people  would  be  able  to  resist  the  latter,  but  not  the  former. 

The  (»igin  of  the  statute  mile  may  perhaps  be  explained 
as  follows:— The  furlong,  or  quarantena,  was  not  a  part  of 
the  Roman  itinerary  system  of  measures.  It  grew  out  of 
the  perch,  or  perticata,  a  measure  originally  of  small  lengths, 
as  in  buying  or  selling  of  land,  40  or  which  were  made  into 
one  by  the  simple  name  of  forty-long,  or  furlong.  The 
great  variations  of  the  perch,  in  different  parU  of  the  country, 
induced  the  l^iilatnre,  at  a  very  early  period,  to  fix  it  at 
five  yards  and  a  half.  It  did  not  harmonise  with  the  book- 
system  of  measures,  and  we  see  [Iaaquk]  that  when  it  was 
introduced  there,  the  mile  was  awkwardly  descilbed  as 
seven  furlongs  and  a  half,  three  perches,  and  two  palms. 
The  l^islaters  of  Elizabeth,  who  were  well  acquainted  with 
the  stibium,  seeing  the  mile  of  the  hooks  (and  perbaps  of 
the  courts)  making  upwards  of  seven  furlongs  and  a  half, 
mieht  very  naturally  restore  the  nominal  accordan<»  of  the 
o\a  and  modern  systems,  and  at  the  same  time  avoid 
fhtctional  quantities,  by  lengthening  the  mile  into  eight 
furlongs. 

MILFORD  HAVEN.  [Pehbrokbshirb] 
MILHAU,  a  town  in  France,  in  the  department  of 
Av^rron   in  44"  &'  N.  lat  and  3°  ft'  E.  long. ;  on  the  road 
from  Paris  to  Narbonne.  through  Houlins,  Clermont,  and 
St  Flour:  the  distance  is  not  given  inlES  K»dJMe}sl> 
imhon  is  said  to  han  bet^&offtii AMtfsiyS^ 
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BUM  of  4EnIUiaVB, »  nam  vliMth  iB41o«t«  »  Ibnntt 
orifln.  It  It  oat  hoverer  nQtioe4  l)y  P'Anvm*.  lu  th« 
nuglowi  w«n  of  the  sUteentb  vai  leTontewtb  centuries, 
it  wu  oDe  of  tbe  8trotigliol4»  of  tiw  CalvinisUu  Louia  X  U I- 
poaseaaed  himself  of  it  in  a,q,  1629,  and  (mlerocl  the  fortiSi- 
cattons  to  be  destroyed.  The  town  ia  eituated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Tam,  in  a  ploaaapt  volley  aurrounded  by  hula 
covered  with  peach  ana  almond  trees.  It  ia  veU  laM  out, 
but  the  streeta  are  narrow.  Many  of  the  housea  and  the 
public  fbuQtaina  are  handaonte ;  there  ia  a  good  '  place'  or 
at^uare  and  aowe  agreeable  promenadea.  There  ia  a  bridge 
over  the  Tarn,  auppoied  to  be  of  Roman  ereotioo, 

The  population,  in  1831,  waa  $%A7  for  the  town,  or  9806  for 
the  whole  commune ;  \n  1836  it  was  10,450  for  the  com- 
mune. The  inhabitants  manufiteture  a  aonaiderable  quan- 
ti^  of  woollen  obth,  verges  chatnoia  and  other  leather,  and 
gtovea.  Cheeae,  which  reaemblea  the '  Roquetbrt  cheese,' 
and  ia  «o]d  ynder  that  nam?,  is  made  in  the  neighbourhooa 
iq  eiiOv»  hollowed  out  of  the  TQck.  Goiuiderahle  trade  in 
raw  and  spun  wool,  lettbeTi  timb«t  fof  varioua  uae^ 
wine,  and  aweet  and  bitter  attix^ds,  i*  carried  on.  There 
are  a  auhordinate  court  of  justice,  a  commercial  court,  a 
board  of  trade,  and  wwe  Qacal  gov^rnm^at  o^ces ;  an  agri- 
cultural aoctety,  a  high  achool,  a  drawing-school,  and  an 
hoapital.  There  ia  a  Protestant  chureh.  vn4«  tba-direction 
of  tne  conaifitory  of  St,  Afriguft 

The  anondisaement  of  Milbau  has  an  arfia  of  772  ^uare 
miles,  and  comitrebenda  39  eommunea ;  it  ia  divided  into  9 
cantons  or  diatricU,  each  under  a  juatioa  of  the  peace.  The 
population,  in  I63t,  was  63.603;  in  1836.  itwM  4&8QQ> 

MVU01.A,  a  fhmily  of  Forawmifbim,  voh     p.  348. 

MILITARY  FRONTIER  iHungary).  Thia  is  the  name 
dven  to  a  tract  of  oountry  which  eslopqa  from  the  Adriatic 
Sea  to  the  Bukowina*  between  the  frontiers  of  Rlyrio, 
Croatia,  SUvonia,  Hungary,  Tranajlvania,  and  thoie  of 
Turkey.  Its  leogm  is  about  1000  miles,  from  Povtle,  on  the 
Adriatic  in  16°  48'  S.  long„  to  the  defile  of  Ostoc*.  in  £6" 
35'  E.  long.,  and  it  lies  between  44°  7'  and  47'  36'  N,  lat.;  ita 
breadth  v^noa  in  different  parts ;  the  arqa  ia  about  1 9,000 
square  miles.  The  whole  of  this  traot  is  divided  into— I. 
the  Western  or  Croaiim  Military  frontier ;  the  Slcmonifm 
Military  Frontier;  3,  the  fftmgorian  or  BamU  Military 
Frontier;  4,  the  7Va»fv/t»ifHafi  Military  Frontier* 

This  tract  la  diatinguivhod  from  the  not  of  the  Austrian 
monarchy  liy  having  ita  own  pnroly  militwy  government.  AU 
the  peasanta  are  wldienk  of  whom,  in  tiqw  of  peaoe.  4£,ooo 
men  are  always  under  arms;  but  in  before  the  peace, 
there  were  6^,000,  Thia  force  was  originally  intended  aa  a 
barrier  against  the  inroads  of  the  Turks,  By  this  tenure  the 
peasants  bold  from  the  atate  the  hereditary  uaulruot  of  their 
lands.  '  This  singular  institution  secures  to  the  state  the  ser< 
vices  of  4  great  military  force  (there  being  above  100,000 
men  capable  of  bearing  anns),  which  in  time  of  peace  coat* 
the  state  nothing.  These  weU-trained  and  disciplined  sol- 
diers defend  their  own  frontier  both  a^ioat  hoatile  attacks 
and  the  plague  without  pay.  and  in  time  of  war  serve  the 
state  in  tne  aame  manner  as  the  reat  of  the  army,  and  rB< 
ceive  the  usual  pay.  They  are  divided  into  seventeen  regi- 
men tiof  infantry,  one  of  buasars.  and  ope  battalion  of  sailors. 
Bach  regiment  consists  (in  timeof  p9ww)  of  (wpbattalioubor 
twelve  companies,  which  aawp  lo  turn,  haa  \U  ovQ  Rtaff.  and 
is  commanded  by  a  tjotonel,  who  mrcisfHihotb  the  civil  and 
military  authofi^.  Two  regimenta  makf  a  brwade.  The 
military  nuthority  ia  divided  among  what  are  called  foiir  fm- 
neral  commands,  the  aeata  of  whi%  are,  at  Affram  for  Uie 
Croatian  frontier ;  at  Pet^rward^in  for  the  Slavonian ;  at 
Temeavar  for  the  Hupgarian ;  and  at  Hermann  for  the 
TVanaylvanian :  the  whole  is  under  the  supreme  direction  of 
the  Aulic  Council  of  War  at  Vienna,  According  to  the  mili^ 
tar}'  constitution,  the  gener^a  superintend  the  civil  affaira 
and  the  administration  of  justice,  Under  the  general  are 
the  regimental  commanders,  who  are  in  the  place  of  diatript 
authorities ;  in  short,  all  civil  officers  hold  military  rank. 

f^qfihe  Country;  Sifil;  C/imate.— A  great  part 
of  die  country  is  motint^nous,  thp  western  part  being  trfr- 
Tvsed  by  the  Julian  Alpi.  and  the  eastern  by  branclws  of 
the  Carpathians.  Many  One  valleys,  some  of  them  rich  in 
picturesque  beauty,  lie  between  tho  Ivanches  of  the  moun- 
tains; the  remainder  of  the  counbr  is  pretty  flat  The 
western  part  of  the  9anat  is  a  san^  plain  covered  with 
Mndhilla  from  flQ  to  180  £>et  lugh.  On  the  hanks  of  the 
Danube,  (he  Theiss,  and  the  Temest  there  an  extensive 
m«rshas.  In  th«  movntMDom  part*  the  tMapentm*  is 


fiiat  of  more  northetv  oouDtries ;  wbonas  the  lovorcQntnl 

parts  enjjoy  a  climate  resembling  that  of  Italy.  Tho  sc^  U 
on  the  whole  very  fruitfbU  especially  in  the  plains,  and  in 
«ever«d  valleys  of  the  Ilanat,  for  tne  natural  productions, 
see  HnNOAHY. 

3fanK/acfur;«.— There  are  ixo  manufoctureg  of  any  im-> 
portance*  The  women,  aa  well  as  the  men.  ahow  great  skill 
and  ipgonuity  in  manufacturing  almoin  every  article  for 
their  own  consumption.  There  la  a  vety  great  export  trade 
in  the  produotiona  of  the  country.  The  extenaive  forests 
supply  |;reat  qviantities  of  excellent  timber.  That  of  Jab- 
lanacy  IS  mucn  esteemed  in  Slngland  for  sfaip-fauildiiig. 

VaritfpqfifytiQtu;  lAingmg$4i  Religion;  <md  &iuah 
tion,—TM  population  is  at  present  ( 1 839)  at  least  i  ,300,000. 
and  ia  of  tuany  different  races,  two-thirds  however  being  of 
Slavonian  oriran,  namely,  Croatians.  in  the  Croatian  Military 
Frontier,  andtha SUvoniaoa and  Servians  dllyriftna  or Rus- 
siansX  in  Slavimia  and  the  Banat-  The  three  other  principal 
nations  are  less  numerotu.  namely,  the  Wallachians  (perhaps 
above  UO,OQO),  in  the  Tran&ylvanian  and  $anat  HiUiary 
Frontier,  and  the  Hungarians  and  Ssckler  in  Transylvania. 
Besidos  these  there  are  Uagyara,  Germans.  Greeka.  J^ws.  and 
Gipaiea.  The  QemeDtines  an*  of  Albanian  origin,  so  called 
from  tb^ir  leader  Clemen  t<  They  are  not  above  ^OU^i  they  in- 
hsWt  two  villages  in  i  he  district  of  Peterwardein,  and  h^ve 
retained  their  manners  and  language.  The  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  are  of  the  Greek  not-united  Church,  in  4^0 
pariahea;  n«^i  in  number  are  the  Roman  Catholics, 
in  330  parishM.  The  united  Greeks  have  14O  parishes; 
the  Proteatants  (about  90,000  in  all)  fjm  Calvinials.  bavina 
85  parishes.  Unitarians  10.  and  I^ntbeians  4  parishes.  *  An 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Military  Frontier,*  says  Hsssel, 
'are  endowed  with  admirable  natural  faculties,  and,  whether 
in  the  rnde  climate  of  the  Carpathians,  or  the  milder  tem- 
perature of  the  plsina,  are  distinguished  for  talent.  But  alt 
these  excellentgiftBof  nature  are  atill  buried,  generally  speak- 
ing, in  profound  slumber;  and  it  is  but  lately  tnat  some  efforts 
are  perceived  to  call  them  into  action.  The  government  has 
done  much  to  promote  public  inatruction ;  hut  the  number 
of  schools  ia  far  too  small,  especially  amongst  the  followers  of 
the  Greek  Church ;  so  Uiat  frequently  there  is  not  a  single 
school  in  a  tract  of  many  leagues  in  extent.'  This,  it  ii 
true,  was  written  twenty  years  ago ;  butit  would  seem  that 
little  progress  has  been  made  since  that  time,  for  the  number 
of  ■ehoala  stated  to  exist  in  1 820  is  quoted  without  alteration 
in  the  Austrian  'Eocyelopndia'  in  1938.  The  greet  va- 
riety of  costume  appears  surprising  to  a  stranger}  forwbile 
persons  in  ofBoe  and  the  ladies  in  the  towns  adopt  the 
fashions  of  Vienna,  eaah  nation  and  tribe  baa  its  own  cos- 
tume, which  in  Croatia  and  some  other  parts  has  a  striking 
resemblance  to  that  of  somo  countries  of  the  Bast  Various 
and  often  uojust  judgments  have  been  pasaed  on  thecharacter 
of  these  people :  with  some  exceptions,  of  course,  they  may 
be  deacrihed,  according  to  Hssael,  Blumenbacb,  and  other 
writera,  as  a  people  of  great  natural  talent^  acute,  docile, 
very  patriotic  devotedly  attached  to  the  Imperial  house, 
brave,  frank,  hospitable,  fond  of  muaic  and  poetry,  and  pos- 
aessing  a  great  degree  of  national  pride.  Their  domestic 
arrangements  are  founded  on  the  patriarchal  way  of  life, 
derived  from  romotf  agea.  which  the  government  has  oare- 
fliUy  maintained.  All  the  branches  of  a  flunily  (called  « 
house  communion)  live  together,  and  several  generationa 
are  found  at  the  same  time  in  tme  house.  The  bead  of  tb« 
flunily,  called  the  Goaspodu-.  exercises  a  kind  of  patriarchal 
auth(tfity.  whioh  all  the  membpcs  are  bound  to  pespoat  and 
obey.  The  males  who  are  of  age  have  however  a  vote  in 
the  discuasjon  of  all  important  l^mily  concerns.  T^ 
mother,  who  is  called  Goaspodsricsa,  proeid^s  over  the  in- 
ternal affairs,  and  anperintends  the  female  membors  of  the 
ftmily.  The  propwty  of  tho  family  is  in  eommon,  and  no 
ooe  ia  exempt  from  the  duty  of  working.  Each  pmon  who 
works  has  an  equal  share  in  the  produce,  but  the  Gmspodar 
and  his  wifo  have  eaoh  a  double  portion-  No  member  is 
allowed  to  have  land  or  cattlo  of  his  own ;  but  he  may 
possess  mouey  and  furniture.  He  who  leaves  tbf  hons« 
withont  the  consent  of  the  ^de^  and  the  regiment  is  re- 

Euted  a  desartar.  Dai^hters  who  marry  info  another  house 
ave  a  smaller  portion.  Sueh  a  &m)ly  often  oonsista  of  30, 
40,  and  even  Bp  members.  [PETBBWAnoKiN ;  flncLiir.} 
(Von  Hietxinger^  Statiitih  der  Militargrefusa,  1822;  Oer(er- 
rnohiache  Na^nal  Envychpadi*,  1838}  Hasaal.  vnt 
also  Stein,  Horscbelmann,  and  other  writers.)  i 
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MHkat  tUt  Ow  fttpom  of  cowing  and  flefendbig 
MTtain  traets  of  oDUUtirT  nr  pnptmioir  t»  the  cottuiwnc*- 
MBt  «f  «9amn  opetvaom  ugaiist  u  many. 

A  padUon  it  eomMared  u  tdmntageoudy  dtom  ifhen 
it  Is  m  ttlBvmted  gronnl;  when  ft  is  not  leonimanded  hy 
eminewn  Within  UM  range  of  artillery ;  fend  When,  ftom  the 
en'Venee  of  natBtal  obitBcIea.  as  riven  tut  manhu,  an  the 
wings,  it  ta  incapable  of  being  tnmed,  that  b,  ttn  enemy 
eannot  wiOnui  making  an  extensive  movement  get  to  the 
reat  ct  the  anny  by  which  the  position  tt  ooDopief  In  the 
event  of  such  points  of  support  being  vranting,  the  position, 
whether  it  be  a  plain  or  an  eminence,  should  have  its  flanks 
protected  bv  vilhtges,  or  by  redoubts  raised  tat  the  purpose ; 
rar  the  Aanks  being  the  weakest  points  of  the  line,  since 
the  troopa  there  are  only  defended  hy  their  own  fire,  th^ 
particularly  reqaiie  to  be  stnngthened  by  the  immdimetits 
of  the  ground  or  hy  fcrtiUcations,  in  or^  that  the  enemy, 
in  any  attempt  to  turn  the  position.  toAy  he  retarded  tOl 
ninforeements  can  be  brought  up  to  oppose  him. 

n»  advant^^  possessed  by  an  aimy  on  eonuandtng 
gnmnd  oonsiBt  in  the  troo[»  being  able  to  see  the  manoeuvres 
of  the  enemy  while  their  own  are  concealed ;  the  Are  aho, 
brang  directed  downwards,  is  more  efliKtive  than  that  of  the 
enemy,  which  ia  made  nowaida  fVom  a  lower  level.  The 
exiatenoB  of  woods  ot  hollow  ways  in  front  of  a  position  fs 
oonsidered  as  an  unftvotintble  ciroumstence.  Since  an  enemy 
.might  there  place  divistons  or  parties  fbr  the  purpose  of 
attacking  the  line  by  sunriae ;  bttt,  on  the  oth«  hand,  a 
wood  in  the  rear,  if  it  shoald  not  he  auch  as  to  create  an 
impediment  to  tbe  passage  of  the  troops  through  it,  might 
become  adnntigeoiu  in  On  event  of  a  retreat,  aft  it  would 
alford  a  tempotary  cover  for  the  retiring  columns.  A  vOr 
1^  or  even  »  tdD(^e  building  on  the  ground  occupied  by 
the  arm  tohy  hecome  ti»  l&y  oF  tire  podKott ;  and  as, 
fir«]uenUy.  on  the  wiui  ration  of  this  point  droenda  the 
ponesaion  of  the  of  battle  aoeh  mint  ahouM  be  vreti 
supported  hy  troops  and  artfllery.  At  tbe  hat^  of  Corufia, 
in  1909,  tbe  village  of  Elvtna  was  twice  contested  Inr  the 
opposing  armiea;  and  on  the  field  of  Waterloo,  dnCbt- 
teau  de  Gonmont  was  the  object  ahont  Which  the  action 
raged  with  the  vreatesl  violence.  The  highest  potnt  of 
gtDund,  particularly  if  near  the  lines  of  operation  tthe  roads 
leading  to  the  m^axines),  may  also  constmite  the  key.  and 
it  is  usually  strengthened  by  one  or  more  tedotibta.  It 
would  eridenfly  be  advaotageons  if  such  key  were  near 
the  centte  of  the  Ihie,  hecanse,  on  any  change  in  tbe  dls- 
porition  of  the  latter,  the  key  might  still  be  tetained,  and 
if  the  winn  are  aeparated  from  each  other,  it  might  prevent 
eftfaervf  them  from  heingent elf  by^e  enemy;  whereas 
ft  ritnatod  at  one  extreiot^,  it  might,  on  a  whe^  of  tiie 
army  taking  fAaoe,  become  so  remote  as  to  he  inorpable  of 
heii^  supported. 

The  e)ev«ted  ground  which  constitiites  the  position  should 
be  able  to  ccAitain  all  the  troops  who  aifi  to  oceni^  it,  but  tt 
ahould  not  orach  exceed  the  extent  necessBry  flff  ttiis  pur- 
pose,  lest,  not  heing  able  to  defend  the  whide,  the  army 
shoidd  be  deprived  of  the  advantages  arishig  from  a  vupe- 
ifority  of  command,  in  consequence  of  the  enemy  gaining 
some  part  of  the  heiefat 

However  fsvourable  a  pontion  may  he  with  respect  to 
the  elevatioti  of  the  ground,  that  circumstance  will  he  of 
small  Talne  if  the  troops  and  vrtfltery  cannot  be  eon- 
venieDtly  placed  on  ft.  It  is  indispensabM  thsft  the  gnnrnd 
affbid  aia|ile  room  for  the  tnanaBuvrea  of  Aat  speeies  of 
troopa  fat  which  ^strength  of  the  army  chielhr  ties;  and 
at  the  same  time  it  mtj  be  olhsaved  that,  in  makiKig  fAniee 
of  a  position,  due  ground  in  front  should  t»  as  xavA  as 
possible  disadvantageoos  in  ^t  respeet  for  the  enemy. 
The  Spanish  Oeneral  Coesta  in  blamed  for  having,  pre- 
vievsly  to  fte  bottle  of  Rio  8eco  in  18V8,  placed  his  army  in 
such  a  situatbn  tfaat  the  growid  before  it  was  in  Uie  highest 
degree  fkTonrahie  far  the  action  «P  the  French  eavahy, 
which  waa  partictdaTly  nnmerous.  Artillery  should  atways 
be  placed  where  it  can  act  with  most  effect;  and  when  the 
ground  occnpied  by  an  army  presents  alternately  salient  and 
retired  points  idong  the  front  of  the  hne,  the  batteries  niould 
be  placed  at  all  such  points.  At  the  former,  m  order  that 
Ihe  lines  of  Sre  mayeffecteany  eomnmnd  the  approaches  by 
which  the  euem  V  V  uulinu  us  may  advance ;  and  n  Ae  hiner, 
that  tbsj  may  defend  tbe  descending  gnmnd  immediately 
in  front  flif  tbe  odtetv.  Xufhintry  may  wsvtpy  asiy  kind  of 
snnrndthntriwiiUI.  if  possitatebmwns  ftom  »tloee  line:  it 
m  wuuy  fuRM  oMWBsn  TDB  niMM ;  anOf  v  maiaeu  to 


a  distant  eannoBada,  die  tnops  may  b«  diuwn  up  in  * 
trench,  the  earth  from  whidi  Will  aenm  to  cover  them 
without  preventing  tiiem  marehingout  In  Sne  to  meet 
the  enemy.  Cavury  must  he  posted  on  a  level  plain,  rmt 
which  it  may  advance  with  twularity  when  a  ehasm  b  to 
be  made ;  if  compelled  to  Act  on  nmkwi  ground,  it  ia  nMined 
m  small  detachments  behind  the  infkntry,  through  whose 
intervals  it  may  pass  at  proper  opportunities,  u  may  he 
observed  that  every  disposition  of  an  army  for  delbnce  should 
correspond  to  tbat  of  the  works  which  oonstitute  a  lbnill«l 
place.  The  batteries  at  the  advanced  points  of  die  line 
serve  a  purpose  simifaur  to  that  of  the  guns  in  the  flanks  of 
bastions;  and  Uieitatermediate  line  of  ttuopa  forms  a  sort  ^ 
eottain. 

In  the  choice  of  positions  for  oifonsive  operations,  such 
shouM  be  taken  as  have  no  rivers  or  broken  ground  in 
fttint;  stnoe  these  would  impede  Uw  contemplated  move- 
ments towards  tbe  enemy :  smdl  inequalities,  behind  which 
inflintiy  or  cavaliy  may  he  ooneealea,  ate  however  advan- 
tageous as  Aey  aflbrd  dm  means  of  oeeasionally  making 
attacks  hy  surprise.  On  the  other  hand,  wbm  an  aimy  is 
on  the  defensive,  the  front  as  w^  as  the  wines  should  be 
protected  by  every  obetacle  to  the  progress  of  the  enemy 
which  nature  may  present  or  art  can  devise :  among  those 
aflbrded  by  the  latter  may  be  mentioned  the  blocking  up  of 
roads  by  abatis  or  traverses;  preparing  countermines,  by 
which,  on  the  enemy's  advance,  the  roa£  may  he  ^troyed  -, 
Tvnderfng  fords  impassiUjle  and  even  fonnii^  inundatiom. 
by  oonstructing  dams  across  the  stteams.  It  should  be 
observed  howeve^  that  when  a  defensive  position  is  covered 
by  a  river,  the  line  of  troops  should  be  at  800  or  1000  yards 
in  rear  of  the  latter.  In  onder  Hut  suffic^nt  space  may  be 
alRHdel  for  tbe  troops  to  act  against  the  enemv  in  the  event 
of  his  fotehiR  a  passan  aeross;  and,  in  sU  eases,  every 
(Aalaele  in  the  way  of  a  free  communitatton  within  tin 
position  ought  to  he  removed,  that  tbe  troops  may  easily 
succour  each  other  when  attacked.  VThatever  ue  the  natuie 
oTlhe  obstacdes  oppoaed  to  the  enemy,  ttwy  dionld  be  wldiin 
derange  of  die  ulillerytrf  the  line;  and  then  the  position 
may  he  considered  as  impregnable,  since  an  enemy  would 
And  it  scarcely  possible  either  to  form  or  di^loy  Vis 
columns  of  attack  on  broken  ground  and  under  a  destoic- 
trve  cannonade.  Good  roads,  en  the  other  hand,  drauld 
exist,  or  ^ould  be  formed,  in  the  rear,  both  to  foctlitate  the 
arrival  of  supplies  from  the  magazines  or  depOts.  and  to 
Ihvonr  a  retreat,  should  the  latter  step  heoome  necessary. 
An  army  dways  retiras  in  disorder  under  the  fire  of  ttie 
emAny,  «nd  its  danger  is  greatU  increased  when  die  retro- 
grade moveannt  is  embatviased  hy  wslls,  zavhiM»  straams, 
tff  other  inqiediments ;  the  divisions  dien  become  separated 
from  each  other,  and  some  of  them  are  genenlly  cut  off 
tbe  enemy  before  they  e&n  be  supported.  It  would  be  ad- 
vantageous that  the  ground  in  rear  shoidd  command  that  of 
^  position  itself;  for  then  the  army,  in  retreating  would 
obtain  a  superiorily  of  elevation  over  the  pursuing  unony; 
and  it  might  even  have  aii  oppoctnnity  of  nnewiug  the 
ttction  with  a  pnroect  of  suocess. 

A  knowledge  or  the  art  of  choosing  military  posidtms  is 
an  important  qualification  hi  the  staff-ofllcers  of  an  arm^ ; 
and  these  ottcers  shoald  continualtf  exercise  themselves  in 
forming  correct  Judgments  oonceraing  Uie  fitness  of  ground 
for  such  positiona.  They  should  be  able  to  asceruin  at 
once,  hy  tne  eye^  its  extent  and  die  stations  it  may  afford 
ftx  troopt  of  the  diflbrent  arms,  so  that  those  of  aft  \knS» 
may  act  with  tbe  greateA  efiixit  and  duW  support  each 
odier ;  andC  oomequently.  they  should  be  able  to  oetermine 
tbe  oner  of  battle  wfaicfa  is  the  moat  advantageous  for  die 
gnrnwl  to  he  occnpied.  Thieif  ere  also  to  judge  of  dm 
flusOities  wbicAi  the  nad»  tnay  present  for  an  advance  or  « 
retreat,  or  fhr  tbe  eonvmnee  of  supplies  from  the  maga- 
tines ;  and,  finally,  of  the  dbstaiiles  which  the  ground  in 
front  nay  oppose  to  the  movements  of  the  enemy.  The 
power  of  readily  appreciating  tbe  character  of  ground  in  all 
these  repects  is  what  is  callwl,  by  foreign  writers,  the  mili- 
tary ooup-d'oBil;  and  this  can  only  be  acquired  hy  a  pro- 
found knowledge  of  the  tactics  of  war  Joined  to  much  expe- 
rience in  the  practice  of  executing  militaiy  surveys,  and  of 
contemplating  die  appearanee  of  ground  from  all  possible 
points  of  view.  These  points  being  tbe  supposed  stations 
of  the  enemy,  die  stalMBoer  sboud  accustom  himself  to 
observe  from  thenoe  how  tbe  latter  mi^t  makie bis  attack; 
Bar  iben  OEdy  can  be  judge  in  what  maniuOtt-iitl»eilti«At 
tobeuppoaed;  tbat    what ldiiitiadtii«> 
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hrf  vould  be  the  moit  IkToaiaUe  for .  reuiting  it  when 
nude.  Continual  meditation,  from  his  youth,  on  the  sub- 
jects above  mentioned  is  stated  by  livy  to  have  distin- 
guished the  Achaan  general  PhilopoBmeOt  vho  was  thus 
always  prepared  to  avail  himself  of  the  advantmes  of  ground 
in  the  aiaposition  of  troops  for  action. 

MILITIA.  The  body  of  soldiers  raised  for  the  aefence  of 
a  nation  may  be  called  the  militia  of  that  nation ;  hut  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  the  term  is  applied  particularly 
to  those  men  vho  are  chosen  hy  ballot  to  serre  for  a  certain 
number  of  years  within  the  hmits  of  these  realms.  The 
regulations  of  the  militia  service  differ  widely  (h>m  those  of 
the  conscription  on  the  Continent ;  since  under  the  latter 
the  troops  become  members  of  the  regular  army,  and  may 
be  marched  beyond  Uie  frontiers  of  the  state ;  whereas  the 
militia  is  enrolled  only  for  home  swvice,  and  may  be  said  to 
constitute  a  domestic  guard.  Nothing  corresponding  to  a 
modem  militia  can  be  said  to  have  existed  among  the 
antients.  lu  the  Grecian  slates  every  citizen  was  a  soldier; 
and  every  person,  between  certain  ages,  in  the  city  and  in 
the  provinces,  was  obliged  to  serve  in  the  Roman  armies 
wherever  they  might  be  employed. 

The  militajv  force  of  this  country  in  the  time  of  the 
Saxons  was  formed  by  a  species  of  militia,  and  every  five 
hydes  of  land  were  charged  with  the  equipment  of  a  man 
for  the  service.  The  ceorles,  or  peasants,  were  enrolled  in 
bodies  and  ]4aeed  under  the  command  of  the  Ealdermen  or 
chieftr  vbo  were  elected  by  the  people  in  the  folkmotes. 
After  the  Norman  conquest  of  the  country  the  proprietws 
of  land  were  compellM,  by  providing  men  ana  arms  in 
proportion  to  their  estates,  to  contribute  to  the  defence 
of  the  realm  in  the  event  of  a. threatened  invasion.  The 
troops  wa»  raised  under  the  authority  of  commimoru 
of  array,  which  were  issued  by  the  crown ;  and  the  com- 
mand was  aometimes  vested  in  the  persons  to  whom  the 
oommissioQs  were  granted ;  though  frequently  the  high 
constables,  or  the  sheriffs  of  the  counties,  commanded  in 
their  own  districts.  This  militia  seems,  at  first,  to  have 
been  liable  to  be  marched  to  anv  part  of  the  kingdom  at 

Pleasure,  but  in  the  reign  of  Eaward  IIL  ft  was  decreed 
y  a  statute  that  no  man  thus  raised  should  be  sent  out  of 
nu  county,  except  in  times  of  public  danger.  From  the 
leign  of  Philip  and  Mary  the  lorda-lieutenanti  have  had 
the  oha^,  under  the  sovereign,  of  rusing  the  militia  in  their 
respective  counties. 

Charles  I.  having,  by  the  '  Petition  of  Right,  been  de- 
prived of  the  power  of  maintaining  a  disposable  body  of 
troops  in  the  country,  found  himself,  in  1641,  unable  to 
suppress  the  rebellion  then  raging  in  Ireland ;  and  was  in 
consequence  induced  to  commit  the  charge  of  restoring 
peace  to  the  care  of  the  parliament.  The  latter  immediately 
availed  itself  of  the  circumstance  to  get  into  its  own  hands 
all  the  military  force  of  the  nation ;  and  in  the  following 
year  the  two  houses  passed  a  bill  in  which  it  was  decreed 
that  the  power  over  the  militia,  and  also  the  command  of 
all  forts,  castles,  and  garrisons,  should  be  vested  in  certain 
commissioners  in  whom  they  could  confide.  The  king 
haviuR  refused  bis  assent  to  the  bill,  the  parliament  made 
a  declaration  that  it  was  necessary  to  put  the  natiim  in  a 
posture  of  defence,  and  immediately  issued  orders  to  mus- 
ter the  militia ;  on  the  other  band,  the  king  issued  com- 
missions of  array  for  a  like  purpose  to  some  of  the  nobility, 
and  thus  commenced  that  war  which  desidated  the  country 
tw  sevendyears. 

VThen  Charles  II.  ascended  the  throne,  the  national  mili- 
tia was  re-established  on  its  former  footing,  and  the  chief 
command  was  vested  in  the  king.  The  lo^-Iieutenants  of 
counties  were  immediately  subordinate  to  the  sovereign,  and 
■ranted  oommissians  (suqeet  however  to  the  king's  appro- 
Mtion)  to  the  Held  and  regimental  officers  wlu  commanded 
under  them.  New  regulations  respecting  the  amount  of 
property  which  rendered  persons  liable  to  the  charge  of 
]voviding  men  and  arms  were  then  establi^ed ;  and  at  that 
time  no  one  who  had  less  than  SOOf.  yearly  income  or  less 
than  2400^.  in  goods  or  money  could  be  compelled  to  ftirni^ 
a  foot  soldier;  nor  could  one  who  did  not  possess  300^  per 
annum  or  an  estate  worth  6000/.  be  made  to  provide  a  man 
for  the  cavalry.  Persons  having  less  property  were  reauired, 
according  to  their  means,  to  contribute  towards  finding  a 
foot  or  a  horse  soldier.  The  militia  was  then  mustered 
and  trained,  by  r^ments,  once 'a  year  and  during  four 
days;  hut  the  men  were  mustered  and  trained,  by  com- 
panies, foar  times  in  the  year,  and  during  two  days  each 


time.  At  tiie  periods  of  muiteritt&  everj[  man  «M  obUga< 

to^ovide  himself  with  his  own  ammunition. 

These  regulations,  being  found  to  be  expensive,  at  length 
oeased  to  oe  observed,  and  the  trainings  of  tbe  militia 
were  discontinued  in  every  part  of  the  realm  ezo^ 
tiw  city  of  Iio&doiL    In  1766,  under  an  wprehension 
that  the  country  was  about  to  be  invaded  by  a  French  army, 
conuderaUe  bodies  of  Hanoverian  and  Heesian  troopa  wei« 
brought  over  fac  its  defenoe ;  the  wfmt  of  the  nation  revolted 
however  at  the  dis^raoe  of  being  inddited  to  foreign  mer- 
cenaries for  protecuon ;  and  these  troops  being  tent  back  to 
the  Continent,  a  national  militia  was  again  raised  and 
organised  under  the  sanction  of  au  act  of  parliament  in  the 
30tb  year  of  George  IL  The  measure  was  generally  popular, 
though  it  did  not  meet  with  universal  approbation;  and 
there  were  many  persons  who  maiouined  the  opinion  that, 
for  want  of  mihtary  knowledge  and  habits,  this  species  of 
force  could  not  be  relied  on  in  the  event  of  its  being  called 
into  active  service.   Experience  has  however  shown  that 
such  an  opinion  is  quite  destitute  of  foundation ;  and  it  waa 
soon  afterwards  admitted  that,  when  well  disciplined,  these 
constitutional  battalions  rivalled  tboae  of  the  regular  tnwpa 
in  tbe  performance  of  all  military  evolutiona.   It  may  be 
observed  here,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  16.000  British 
troops  who  gained  the  battie  of  Talavera  were  men  drafted 
from  the  militia  r^menU  at  home;  and  so  reeentiy  had 
they  joined  the  army  in  Spain,  that  in  the  action  many 
of  them  bore  on  thur  aeooutrements  the  numbers  of  their* 
former  corps.   (Napier,  vol.  ii.) 

The  mihUa  laws  were  repealed  in  the  2nd  year  of  George 
III.,  when  a  new  act  reflating  the  service  of  this  force 
was  passed;  and  in  the  26th  George  III.  all  the  previously 
exishng  statutes  relating  to  the  force  were  formed  into  one 
law.  New  regulations  however  were  made  by  acts  passed 
in  the  42nd,  fllst,  and  52nd  years  of  the  same  reign.  The 
militia  of  the  kingdom  is  now  embodied  under  general 
officOTS,  and  is  sulgeet  to  the  proviswns  of  the  mutiny  act,  4 
or  articles  of  war.  The  king  is  empowered  to  employ 
it  in  mj  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  but  not  out  «  it. 
The  mihtia  of  Great  Britain  may  serve  in  Jidand,  and  that 
of  Ireland  in  Great  ^tain :  the  period  of  serrice  for  each, 
out  of  the  island  to  which  it  belongs,  being  at  most  two 
years.  When  called  into  active  service  the  <Aoen  rank 
with  those  of  an  equal  grade  in  the  regular  army,  but  a*  the 
juniors  of  each  grade,  and  they  may  receive  promotion  for 
meritorious  services  during  a  rebellion  or  an  invasion ;  but 
no  officer  of  militia  can  serve  on  a  court'martial  at  the  trial 
of  an  officer  or  soldier  of  the  regular  troops. 

All  persons  not  labouring  under  bodily  infirmity  and  not 
specially  excepted,  are  liable  to  be  chosen  for  private  militia 
men  and  to  serve  either  personally  or  by  substitute.  The 
persons  exoepied  are--peers  of  tbe  realm ;  commissioned  and 
non-commissioned  omcen  and  privatee  serving  in  the 
regular  forces ;  half-pay  officers  of  the  navy,  army,  and 
marines,  and  commissioned  offloers  who  have  served  four 
years  in  tbe  militia ;  members  of  corpa  of  yeomanry  and  to- 
lunteers,  and  privates  serving  in  the  locai  militia ;  seamen 
and  persons  doing  duty  in  the  royal  docks,  at  the  gun-wbarfo, 
and  powder  marines ;  also  persons  employed  under  the 
direction  of  the  Board  of  Ordnance ;  resident  membas  of 
the  two  univenities ;  clergymen  of  the  Established -church ; 
also  Protestant  dissenting  preachers,  provided  they  take  the 
oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  uid  exercise  no  other 
occupation,  or  only  that  of  schoolmaster;  constables  or 
other  peace-officers;  articled  clerks;  apprentices;  free 
watermen  on  the  Thames;  poor  men  having  more  than 
three  legitimate  children,  and  persons  above  45  years  of 
age.  To  alleviate  the  distress  of  a  poor  man,  when  drawn 
for  the  militia,  and  who  has  provided  a  substitute,  the 
ohurehwatdens  of  the  parish  are  bound  to  return  to  htm  a 
sum  not  exoeeding  5^.,  or  half  th»  eurrent  price  of  a  sub-  . 
stitute.  No  one  having  served  persoiudly,  or  by  substitute,  ' 
during  three  yean  in  the  militia,  can  be  obliged  to  serve 
again  till  it  comes  to  his  turn  oy  rota^m ;  but  if  a  man  has 
served  as  a  substitute  for  another,  this  does  not  exmente  i 
him  from  serving  again  if  ehosm  by  the  ballot  | 

The  militia  is  trained  and  exercised  by  battalions  or  regi- 
ments twice  in  a  year,  and  during  fourteen  days  each  time, 
or  once  in  a  year  for  twenty-eight  days,  at  the  discretum  of 
the  Itnds-lieutenauts  or  their  deputies. 

The  supplementary  militia  is  an  additional  body  of  men 
which  was  first  raised  in  1793,  for  the  defence  of  the  coun* 
IryatUmtjuncture.  It  »^^^cgn^^^^^  | 
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Aa'naeeaitiw  of  tlw  state  require  it,  and  it  u  sulyeot  to  the 
WDB  regulations  as  the  ordinary  militis.  The  local  militia 
mm  a  body  raised  in  1809,  for  the  purpose  of  repladDg,  in 
entain  dirtriots,  the  corps  of  T<dunteex8.  By  the  ASod 
Gaoi^  lU^  this  force  may  be  marched  to  any  part  of  Great 
Britain  in  the  event  of  a  rebellion  or  an  invasion,  and  it 
may  be  kept  embodied  till  six  months  after  the  former  is 
terminated  or  the  latter  repelled.  Persons  enrolled  in  the 
local  militia  cannot  he  compelled  to  serve  in  the  regular 
militia  till  one  year  after  their  period  of  service  in  the  former 
has  expired. 

The  whole  amount  of  the  several  militia  forces  in  Eng- 
land alone  exceeds  300,000  men ;  and  during  the  late  var, 
when  an  invasion  of  the  country  was  apprehended,  the 
htoB  which  might  have  been  anembled  in  anna  amimnted 
to  more  than  twice  that  number  of  men. 

In  France  a  militia  was  first  raised  from  the  provinces 
duiing-the  reign  of  Louis  XIT. ;  but  the  several  corps  were 
disbanded  after  the  peace  of  Ryswick.  In  1736  was  or- 
nnised  a  fbrce  of  the  like  kind,  consisting  of  men  chosen 
by  lot  from  the  towns  and  villages,  and  beU  in  readiness  to 
be  assembled  when  required:  and  in  177S  these  provincial 
troops  were  formed  into  106  battalions.  Sinee  the  ^reat 
Revolution,  the  National  Ooaid  may  be  'said  to  eonstitute 
the  militia  of  Prance. 

In  the  United  States  of  America,  by  an  act  passed  in 
1793*  the  principal  provisions  of  which  are  stfll  in  Ibrce,  all 
able-bodied  white  male  citisens  between  the  ages  of  eighteen 
and  forty-Ave,  with  certain  exceptions,  are  enrolled  in  the 
mDitiB;  and  when  diafU  are  to  be  made  flir  active  sorvioe, 
the  individuals  an  selected  by  ballot  aa  in  this  country. 
Tbe  peiaona  excepted  are  the  executive,  judicial,  and  re- 
presentative offlc«s  of  tbe  Union,  those  who  are  employed 
m  the  poat-ofBce  department,  &e.*,  and,  in  some  of  the 
states,  persons  are  exempted  who  have  scruples  of  con- 
seienee  against  bearing  arms.  The  president  has  the  power 
1^  ealling  out  the  militia  of  the  states ;  and,  when  on  active 
service,  it  is  snlyect  to  the  same  rules  and  articles  of  war 
as  ttw  rwular  troopa,  but  courts-martial  for  the  trial  of  mi- 
litary cinders  are  composed  of  militia  officers  only. 

A  national  militia  is  en  institution  of  the  highest  utility 
to  a  state ;  the  men  being  engaged  in  military  oecupationi 
only  so  long  as  may  be  necessary  fbr  becoming  qualified  to 
serve  as  swdiers  when  called  upon  to  take  the  field,  ^and 
beii^  at  ^  othv  times  wnployea  in  labours  mbieirient  to 
the]Hracticeof  thenaefkdarla.  They  thus  possess  the  united 
eharacters  of  defbnders  of  their  oountiy  and  of  oontributns 
to  ita  prosperit;^,  while  they. remain  connected  in  social 
union  with  their  fbllow^eitiien^  and  are  intwested,  like 
them,  in  die  support  of  the  laws  and  in  the  preservation  of 
good  government.  It  is  in  some  respects  otherwise  with 
the  swliers  d  a  regular  army,  who,  devoted  exclusively  to 
the  profSnsion  of  anna,  and  though  their  services  are  indis- 
pensable in  the  prosecution  of  fbreign  wars,  have  ffew  feel- 
ings in  eommon  with  tbe  civil  portion  of  the  community ; 
and  who,  except  in  a  nation  like  Great  Britain,  where  the 
military  power  is  duly  subordinated  to  the  civil  magistrate, 
might,  under  the  influence  of  an  ambitions  chief,  beoome 
dangerous  to  tbe  liberty  of  their  country. 

HIU'ZIA,  FKANCESOO.  According  to  the  antobio- 
axaphioal  sketch  which  he  has  left  us,  llUiiia  was  hom  at 
Oria,  a  small  town  of  the  province  of  Otranto^  in  tbe  kiiu^ 
iam  of  Nwln,  in  17SS,  and  vas  of  a  noble  and  wealthy 
fimily.  when  nine  yean  old,  be  was  placed  under  the 
dhaqp  of  his  maternal  uncle,  who  practued  medioine  at 
Ffe^uu  With  him  he  remained  about  seven  years,  when 
he  ran  away  from  him  and  joined  his  father,  who  was  then 
at  Rome,  and  who  sent  him  to  Naples,  where  he  studied 
lo^  wad  metaphysics  under  the  celebrated  Oenovesi,  and 
physics  and  geometry  under  the  Padie  OrlandL  He  was 
more  anxious  however  to  study  the  world,  and  set  out  from 
Naples  with  the  intention  going  to  France,  but  his 
finances  would  carry  him  no  farUKr  than  Leghorn.  After 
this  he  was  obliged  to  content  himself  with  leading  a  half 
studious,  half  indolent  life  at  Oria.  At  the  a«e  of  twoi^- 
five,  he  married  a  young  lady  of  fhmily  at  6allip(di,  and 
bnviBgobta^ed  a  hansom*  auowanee  ftom  his  Ikuier,  went 
to  Rome,  where  ha  nltimatdy  settled  with  lus  wife,  in  1761. 
It  was  ben  that  be  began  to  apply  himself  diligently  to  the 
study  of  tarcbiteotnte,  and  piiblished  his  Lives  of  the 
Axohitaet^  or '  Vite  degli  Ajchitetti  ma  celebri,'  in  1766, 
which  was  followed  by  his  treatise  '  Del  Teatro,'  in  1772, 
aandnetion  that  emted  aomuch  sosndal  on aeeonnt  of 


eertain  obsarvaiiont  in  it,  that  It  was  snppressod  1^  vith' 
dnwin^  all  the  eqiies ;  yet  was  soon  aftenrards  repabtished 
at  Venice.  His  'Principles  of  Gvil  Ardiitecture,'  first 
published  in  3  vols.Svo.,  in  1781,  and  considerably  improved 
in  the  third  edition  at  Bassano,  1785,  greatly  extendsd  his 
literary  reputation,  being,  at  the  time  of  its  appearance, 
almost  the  first  attempt  to  base  the  art  on  rational  prin- 
ciples, and  to  expose  the  pedantry  with  which  it  had  Wit 
taught  It  is  moreover  written  in  an  attractive  style,  and  is 
seasoned  with  not  a  little  mordacity  and  causticity  in  some 
of  the  remarks.  On  this  latter  account,  while  it  was  ad- 
mired by  young  students,  it  was  censured  by  many  more 
advanoea  professors,  who  charged  the  author  with  speaking 
too  freely  of  many  eminent  nftmes,  with  attacking  autho- 
rities, and  propounding  his  own  views  without  regard  to  the 
example  of  otben.  His  *  Arte  di  vedera  ndle  Bdle  Arti,'  in 
which  he  showed  himself  a  strong  partisan  of  Hengs,  is 
another  work  written  with  great  eloquence,  and  with  equal 
freedom  of  opinion,  impugning  Michael  Angelo,  among 
others,  with  unsparing  severity.  He  also  published  a  work 
entitled  '  Roma  delle  Belle  Arti  di  Disegno,*  and  his 
'  Dixionnario  delle  Belle  Arti,*  which  latter,  first  printed  at 
Bassano,  in  1 797,  2  vols.  6va,  is  chiefly  a  translation  from 
the  'Enoyolop£die  M^thodique.'  After  this,  disgusted  at 
the  attacks  levelled  against  bis '  Roma,'  he  not  only  desisted 
from  publishii^  the  second  and  third  psrtb  which  he  had 
proposed  of  that  work,  but  abandoned  the  fine  arts,  and 
took  up  the  study  of  natural  history.  He  died  at  Rome,  in 
March.  1798. 

Miliaia  had  fbr  a  short  Ume  held  tbe  appcrintment  of 
superintendent  of  the  buildinn  in  tbe  Eodesiastiea]  States 
belonging  to  the  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  but  he  resigned 
it  in  1786,  not  earii^  to  have  any  such  responsibility  or  tie 
upon  him.  His  '  Lettere  inedite,*  addressed  to  tbe  Count 
Sangiovanni,  and  first  published  at  Paris,  in  1827,  serve  to 
portray  his  disposition,  and,  without  the  testimony  of  his 
other  writing^  to  convince  us  that  he  abhorred  pedantry 
and  dogmatism,  felse  enthusiasm,  and  quackery.  They 
abound  with  very  free  remarks  on  persons,  and  are  seasoned 
with  miich  caustic  humour.  An  English  translation  of  his 
'Lives  of  tbe  Architects'  appeared  in  2  vols.  8vo.  in  1826, 
but  besides  being  badly  executed  and  full  of  grou  errors  of 
the  press,  it  does  not  supply  those  names  which  Milisia 
omitted,  nor  the  numerous  other  names  that  ought  now  to 
find  theu  tdaot  in  sueb  a  work. 

MILK  H  an  maque  ftuid*  seoreted  by  the  mammary 
slaDds  <^the  females  of  the  animals  belonging  to  the  class 
Mammalia,  and  adapted  to  the  nourishment  <»  their  young 
oflkpring.  It  is  of  a  specific  gravity  somewhat  greater  than 
that  of  distilled  water,  and  possesses  a  peculiar  odour,  which 
is  due  to  several  acids.  It  consists,  in  addition  to  the  watery 
portion,  serum.  See.,  of  globular  particles,  which  are  not 
more  than  half  the  sixe  of  tbe  globules  of  human  blood, 
having  a  diameter  of  about  one  ten- thousandth  of  an  inch. 
They  are  composed  of  a  fetty  matter  (butter)  and  a  coagu- 
lable  substance, 'which  in  many  points  raaemfales  slbumen, 
termed  eaaemu 

The  globules  are  specifically  lighter  than  the  fluid  in 
which  they  are  suspended,  and  easily  ascend  to  the  top 
when  the  milk  is  allowed  to  stand.  This  omstitutes  the 
cream,  and  consists  <tf  the  butter,  with  some  casenm  and  a 
portion  of  swum.  By  ^tation,  such  as  is  eflboted  the 
various  modes  of  ehnmn^  the  fet^  globules  unite  mto  a 
mass  (butter),  leaving  die  buttermilk,  whioh  oousists  of 
caseuni  and  serum. 

Milk  fVom  which  the  supvnatant  fluid,  or  oream,  has 
been  removed  is  termed  skim-milk,  and  stiU  retains  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  coagulable  or  eaaeons  matter,  which 
may  be  separated  from  the  serum,  or  whey,  by  means  of  a 
rennet  or  any  acid.  This  coagulated  portion  constitutes  the 
curd,  and  is  the  basis  of  cheese.  If  a  rennet  be  used,  and 
all  the  portion  coagulated  by  its  means  be  separated,  the 
addition  of  vinegar  causes  some  of  whet  remains  to  eoagu- 
late ;  and  this  has  been  termed  zieger  by  Schubler,  but  it 
is  not  certain  that  it  difibrs  fiom  caseum.  What  mnains 
after  boUi  these  ooagulated  principles  have  been  removed  is 
tbe  whey,  whioh  contains  angar  of  milk,  some  aiotiied 
auhatanee  (perhaps  osmaiome),  laotio  aoid,  and  varions 
salts. 

The  diffisrent  oonstitnents  of  milk,  and  the  dtHbrenoes 
in  the  relative  proportions  of  them  in  some  of  the  eommon 
domestic  aninnls,  vrill  be  best  seen  in  tlp-ftUowuig_tpU()s 
drawn  up  by  Mr.  Pereiia : 
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FVom  then  iuialy»eB  it  vmiU  fipmt  that  nilk  U  a  cott- 
pMwi  ttuid,  ohiefly  owisirting  of  oMginout  and  tUkUlniiMnit 
naterialt,  wiA  diflterent  aidta. 

According  to  Dr.  Ftwit,  ■  albntBinottt  and  oletgiiHnn 
prinei^M  mav  be  oaoaMvrod  alnndy  ttUd  fbr  the  pftt-poMs 
of  the  anmal  wanannyi  vithmt  vndet^ing  any  «aMntifi1 
otMBge  iir  tfaeir  <eoB]^tton.'  And  thiii»  by  action  of 
tlw  oigUM  of  the  parent,  the  fted  is  bnyu«bt  mta  a  sC&ts 
verr  Atvewable  for  ite  MBiniilfltteii  in  the  body  of  the  yount, 
without  taxing  severely  the  digertive  organs  isS  th»  latter, 
ne  anlts  fimeiA  ta  ^  milk  ftem  un  iuportunt  nses, 
enecMlly  the  phoifbats  <tf  Kkw  by  eonvoUdatiBg  the  bodes 
yriUb,  at  the  tSmm  af  MKh,  an  aoft  and  fiattUaginoai. 
flk*  period  when  iactatio*  In  the  kvmaD  olKi|>rinff  should 
aaaia  mart  vary  with  tin  vigmr  «Ad  ptogreas  of  dtfrelop- 
aeM  of  the  inRurt;  but  in  gcnerid  nine  nmrthi  fa  the 
pnxnr  tittM  fbr  ttK^ling,  and  its  continwuwe  Ix^oiid  Oiat 
period  is  injurious  both  to  parent  and  child. 

Tbe  milk  of  cm  or  other  uiinals  is  enenuyely  used  as 
tin  food  evsti  of  adults,  and,  ^ugh  insaflicitqt  alone,  is  a 
meat  valuable  ingre^ieHt  of  diet.  It  ia  often  enjoined  as 
tbe  food  of  invalids,  especially  of  persons  who  bare  a  tevt- 
^ney  to  eoMsanption. 

Milk  is  elao  wed  as  «A  aMiidoto  oases  of  pohnntng  by 
aome  asetallic  udts,  suefc  as  ooRoiive  MAIimMeb  {Nnhkride 
of  tin,  SHl^ate  of  cepp«r,  9dc 

Tbaugft  ehaan  is  m  cenanliMaiiK  of  d^gestiMi,  ttet^ 
pr— ad  «uid  is  «ft«ii  Imal  to  a«it  Ibt  stetoaeh  of 
afiaetad  viA  diMaae  of  Hhat  wgaa.  XS»  Abflnmnbie^ 
On  Ditttuet  qfUu  SfcmucA.) 

Uak  may  be  bvsu^  U  ft  dry  Mirte,  and  pa«det«d,  in 
which  condition  it  teapa  ft  length  ofttme  \  and  by  d^ 
solviiir  it  in  tepid  ftrttor  an  ftrtileial  mflk  mw  be  fonasd, 
eapable  of  beingnaed  at  aaa,  pftilieftlarty  fbr  chmnn  duvteg 
lone  voyages. 

(See  Mr.  Pereira's  *  Lectnres'  ki  the  MecKeal  Gtaeette.) 

BiHLKY  way.  it  is  deaimUe,  tn  describing  asttono- 
nioal  otgeols,  to  keep  as  close  as  ponflile  to  the  mrds  of 
those  at*  acoMstoned*  to  the  sfsht  ftttd  description  of 
afteh  things.  Two  passages  in  8k  Joan  Horschd's  *  Astro- 
BOBsy '  <pp.  1«S,  S7S,  S76.  limner's  OvdofMiia,  No.  43) 
tOl  dasctiba  the  IGlkv  Way,  and  the  theory  of  it,  by  Sir 
Williain  Hvrsdid.  irm  exoaHeBt  brev^  and  distinctecM. 

*  V«7  papular  vodu  <■■  utranoimr  mCUbh  bnt  aMnifatlrSn  oT 

'iMarirdan,  ta  ithkb  irat  Of  tihKOata  ikilnbn  b  M  aurit,  IN*  t»«eiM. 
WbnMMMOStttt  ««k  aMttikwar  owsMtoiiiaBm  MidiMij«- 
inifcihi wm U, <f  m  mtmX  obNiw  irhaii liMito«f  hiMl|a»h 
tg^ilwlcii  HBMg  OoM  wbo  n«  In  dx  habit  at  viMPtaf  Aa  riimlil 


'  There  an  not  vftntfi^  matmrmt  distriots  ia  the  heavMM, 

which  offer  great  paculiantios  of  dianotar,  aftd  sttiko  every 
observer :  each  is  Xht  lUky  Way,  that  gnat  luuioow  band 
which  streU^ea,  every  evenings  all  aoron  the  ^y^  tNm  h»- 
rison  to  borizont  and  whiah,  when  traeed  with  diligence^ 
ottd  mapped  dbwn,  is  found  to  ftcm  a  cone,  oompleliMj  en- 
ciicling  tbe  whole  sphw^  ahnoat  in  a  gnat  ojrcK  vhieh  m 
naitfaer  an  Assr  cinle  nor  ooinoident  with  any  otksr  of  our 
astronomioal  grammatm.  It  ia  divided  in  one  fut  of  its 
eoursok  aeading  off  a  kuMl  of  hnndi,  wfaieh  unites  again 
with  the  main  body  after  remaining  distiMk  for  ^attt  IM". 
This  nnackaUa  hdt  has  usibtsinod,  ftnm  tbe  MtUast  ages, 
the  suae  nlativo  sitMSkb  inang  the  ttuai  and  when 
ouaiMd  thcoaafa  pbw«rAil  tataaaopa^  it  fonod  ( voodarflil  to 
relate  I)  <b  conntimMg  ^  Han  mMtm  td  6$  miilimst  like 
glittoring  d«Bt  on  Uw  bhttk  grawkd  of  thagraml  heavnm. 

'If  die  oomparisoa  of  iha  apfawt  toagnitftdea  «t  the 
stars  with  tfaair  numbers  leads  to  no  general  eenclusion. 
it  is  othnwise  when  we  view  then  u  coDneetioB  mih 
their  locai  distribation  over  tbe  faoaveiM.  If  indeed  we  ctm- 
dne  ownelves  to  the  three  vc  fo«r  brightaat  ntassa^  we  shall 
And  them  dbtribftted  vnth  tolerable  impartialily  over  the 
sphere ;  but  if  *e  take  in  the  whole  aaamint  visibto  to  the 
naked  eye,  wo  shall  peraaive  a  grosst  and  rapid  increase  of 
numbm-asweappraaehthobotdBrst^thaMilkr  Way>  And 
when  we  oena  to  teleseaptc  magBvtndes,*  or  stan  of  so  small 
a  asagnitudo  as  to  be  iavisiUo  aicqit  through  a  telescope, 

*  w«  ^  thenorowdad.  bwood  iiHgiaatia«t  ftlong  ^ 
<tf  that  «inl^  and  of  tha  fannch  «^  it  seada  off  fipom  it  i 
M  that  in  foot  ita  whole  light  ia  oanpesad  of  nothing  but 
starst  whoM  avarago  mifttttude  fluqr  ba  stated  at  about  the 
tenth  or  eleveMh. 

'Tbeaa  phenonena agyee  wiUi  (he  aftp^saitMM  that  the 
■tars  of  our  dmament,  instead  of  boii^  aeattoiod  in  all 
directions  indefinitely  through  spae^  fons  a  stntiun,  of 
whi<^  the  thickness  is  small,  in  oompahaon  with  iM  length 
and  breadth ;  and  ia  whioh  the  earth  occupies  a  place  some- 
when  about  the  middle  tii  its  thich»sss>  and  near  the  point 
whoo  it  subdivides  into  two  principal  lamiM,  indined  at 
a  saa^  at^l*  to  each  other,  rer  it  is  oertaio  thM  to  an 
^  so  situated,  the  apparant  density  of  the  starSk  supposiDg 
them  pretty  equally  aoattered  through  the  space  they  oc- 
cupy, would  be  least  in  a  directioaef  tbs  visual  rav  (as  S  A) 
perpeodioular  to  the  konina.  and  greatest  ia  that  of  its 
breadth,  as  SB,  SO,  8D;  iftonanng  rapidly  in  aassia)^ 
fcom  one  to  the  other  direction.  Jant  as  wftaee  a  dight  hazu 
in  the  atnaanhcn  thiokeuig  into  a  decided  fo^hank  near 
the  horiBon,  iqrtha  ra^  incnan  of  the  nan  kagth 
visoaliajr.  AoMiding^y,  anoh  as  AtTiiar af  iha cobsUtob- 


tien  of  tne  itany  flrmamevt  taken  by  Sir  William  Herscbel, 
whose  powerfttl  tMeacopes  have  vff!<eted  a  complete  analj-»i> 
«r  this  vraviderftd  Kone,  and  demonstzated  the  foet  of  its  con- 
nstinv  entirely  of  stars.  Bo  crowded  are  they  in  some  parts 
of  it,  that  by  counting  tbe  stars  in  a  single  BcM  of  his  tele- 
scope, he  waa  led  to  conchrde  diat  M,V9e  had  passed  ftnder 

El  nview  in  a  tone  two  degrees  to  bnadth,  dtuing  a  sSngte 
ui-'s  obaecvsition.  Tbs  aouneiwa  dittanea  at  wlii^  tbe 
remoter  regtons  must  be  situftted.  wffl  •afteriently  aocouti 
for  ihb  vast  predominanoe  of  sasall  nagnitadea  whieh 
observod  in  it'  rHxsscRKL ;  Nttvutj  BMitotfae  abtffs 
It  BMMt  hft  addai  «at)^»zl(l|rviiMiU^ 
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Oow  wVUk  cottM  be  tttaUy  mm  mA  ^isUn^ly  nam- 
boMd}  bwtdM nUdh,  twiw  m muy laore  ven 8qqMKit«4i 
of  whMi  aohr  wwriowil  gfappiai  wiaU  b*gvk  fcr  TftnUof 
soflewnt  VfpA. 

Th«  Mflfey  W^jrina^  bftdsMribadlo  BMwnl  imw  n- 
teDdmg  ikfse  or  fbur  iipeM  w  Mib  «id4  of  ft  gvwt  oiroto 
indined  at  an  angle  of  about  to  tbs  eeliptio,  vbieb  it 
eats  in  tike  aovtbera  hoaiipbani  betmu  tba  noms  of  Tavii 
rue  and  the  feet  «l  Ctaaiini,  and  ia  the  lottthera  faemiaftliera 
betwaen  Sagittamia  and  BeMpio.  ^i^iitiiiAg  t^Ui  the  pwi 
nearest  ta  the  North  Pole,  it  nearly  ovvers  Cauiop^a  aqd 
Peiaeui,  and  then,  beoamiBc  thi^M^  wm%  Uirotigh  Au- 
riga, betveaa  Tautm  and  Qamini,  ana  naar  tb«  bacb  of 
GiiniB  throngh  An^a  It  tb^n  narro^a  coasidorabl;^, 
and  paMBag  under  the  huid  bn^  of  Ceiitaurua,  witlena  again 
near  An.  A  little  lAave  (he  laet  oonitell^n,  and  hefore 
it  again  meats  the  eeliptii^  it  divides  into  tba  two  itKWM 
afam  mentkawd.  vbiab  oontain  betvwn  theiQ  %  long  thio 
stiw  passing  through  part  of  SeQrp>Q>  ^erpws,  AlMila. 
VoIpMubi,  and  Gygaus.  In  Cygnv*  the  stxeavoi  reunite 
but  immadiatdy  Mvanta  again*  OnaUf  reuniUni  higher 
op  in  the  sane  ooaatetlaUon,  ftom  whm^  tne  main 
itieem  leaebes  Cassiopea.  ^e- 

The  Milky  Way  wm  called  by  the  Cipeek*  ya^oJJoc,  or 
jc^oc  vriLMtWc  (whence  oitf  word  Ootef^),  and  by  the  Ro- 
mans OrtU  inefetta  The  wylbology  nf  \be  fonner  people 
on  the  subject  is  as  edifying  aa  uaitat :  Hyginus  |Ues  op 
Bratosthenes  the  moat  common  story,  namaly.  that  thf 
Galaxy  arose  from  the  milk  of  Juno,  who  pushed  {lercules 
away  fnm  her  breast  (vhere  be  bad  been  placed  by  Jupiter) 
on  leanung  that  be  the  «an  of  Maia.  Not  doe«  the 
abon  aeeunUe  writer  fo^t  to  niention  that  otben  be)d  tba 
sppearanee  to  have  arisen  txim  yonng  ina*t«r  fiovules 
having  been  a  greedy  child,  and  having  nlled  bin  movtb  tqo 
M\.  Othera  thought  that  the  whole  vas  i^at  milk,  bitt  ears 
of  eoni  which  lus  dntppad  in  b^r  flight  from  Typhoti,  J^t 
other  JbhK  snentionea  bv  Plato,  |oak«a  the  M4ky  Way  to  ha 
a  broad  causeway  tbrougb  th«  haavan^  for  gods  and  lieroos  U\ 
walk  nptHi }  another,  that  it  is  the  part  of  tb?  heaven  which 
was  iiiwed  when  the  borws  of  tbf  sun  ran  a^ay  w>tb  Pbae- 
toQ.  TfieM  stories  aie  a  taoper  prel\^de  to  the  apecqlations 
of  the  philosophers  which  fallowed,  ^tme  of  the  ^tba- 
goreana  an  reported  to  have  snppowd  the  Milky  Way  to  b^ 
an  old  and  disuaed  path  of  itie  sun,  out  of  which,  sotnn 
said,  he  was  ^ghtaned  by  the  banfinet  of  Tbymaa;  otber^ 
a  mft«xion  from  the  sun.  Anaxworai  jl  said  to  bava 
thought  U  va*  the  shadow  of  tbe  e^rth :  ArUtotle  supposed 
it  to  D«  wblunary,  and  tq  oonaist  of  exbalationa,  of  tbo  sMRfi 
matter  u  ooatets.  PotidoniM  too^  it  iox  %  mqd  of  6^9  i 
Thecqihnsttts  for  »  solid  and  luminous  banq>  joining  to- 
gether  the  two  bemiBph^res ;  while  Piodonu  tbougbt  il  va^ 
ealeatial  fire  shining  tbroqgb  tbe  clefU  of  the  solid  bmv«n4i 
Oemocritos  hit  tba  true  explanation,  n^iuoly,  tb>t  i(  tl  <l 
congwiea  of  little  stars  ton  small  to  bp  separately  seen-s! 
an  opinion  which  both  Plutarch  (De  Ptacit.  P/iiht.,  1,  iii., 
c  1)  and  Manilius  mention.  Shortly  after  the  inven- 
tion of  the  teleaeopa,  Qalileo  aonomiced  that  be  ba*} 
resolved  tbe  whole  of  the  MilkjfWay  in*o  stars.  'Sist 
enim  (Mlamu  nihil  alind  quam  tnuuowdruttt  ||^eitilr^t^ 
eoaetrvatim  emniantt^  CQng*ri$*:  jn  quamcMnque  enim 
regionem  illins  parapteillom  dirigaa,  statim  stell^rttnt 
ingens  ftequentia  se>e  in  oonspactnro  profprt  <]uart)m  oom- 
plurea  satis  magna  et  yalde  opnspioqsp  videntut  sa^  a^twua- 
mm  multitudo  piorsus  ine^plorabilia  e*\.'  (Mmwf  ^de- 
nw.)  It  i«  however  not  easy  tft  BqppoaB  tb»t  Q^lileo's 
molntion  of  tbe  Milky  Way  was  complete ;  mi4  «e  may  ber^ 
ate  bow  noemiary  is  attention  to  minute  description.  Wben 
Sir  J.  Hansel,  in  the  paragraph  cit^  above,  sti^tes.  the 
•Ian  to  tppear  *  like  elittering  dust  on  blacft  ground  qf 
Ute  genanu  haavetuj  we  know  that,  if  the  observer  can  be 
dmended  upon,  he  has  oompletely  resolved  the  cqntinuqus 
bght  in  quoation  >  but  if  he  only  with  Galileo,  that  be 
deteated  innumenble  start,  >ve  are  only  spre  that  he  ha^ 
distinguished  tbe  nearer  stars,  and  may  suppose  that  tbe 
more  distant  onoe  still  fivmed  a  Milby  Way  behind  them. 
That  this  must  have  b«en  the  case  with  GalUeo  (whose  tel^ 
•eopea  would  never  distinctly  show  Saturn's  ring)  m<^y  °* 
eenfl&ntly  asserted.  It  mn«l  nlu  be  reMmbered  tbat 
GaUlea  had  oonpleteh  last^vad  eeveral  qebule,  and  imghf 


easily  have  oonnleted  bi»  assertion  as  to  tbe  l^'^^jf  Wfl^y 
frnn  annkigy.  Keplai  (*  t>ioptr,  Prof.')  de«iri}iea  reso- 
httioB  itt  a  WMf  vbiab  viU  b«  vmnf  gmde  V  t9  Its  cbfi^^ 


*  Nobvloaa  atetU  utaadit,  ut  in  Via  JmM.,  duos,  tm,  wl 
auatuordariMinias  atellas  in  an>tiaiiao  ipntio  ooltqcatM;* 
tnat  ifc  tw(^  ^ro^  or  fbui  star*  were  sean  in  tb«  smanest 
apaoa:  tbii  may  vary  w^ll  correspond  to  Sit  W.  HerBchel*s 
eifiQu^a  of  44«90Q  in  tbe  i;pne  above  mentioned,  without  tha 
neoessily  of  supposing  tbat  tbose  starv  were  ^n,  wbieb  the 
ftf  ty-ftiot  reflector  would  only  sbow  by  glimpses.  Sir 
HoKobel  counted  seventy-nine  stars,  on  the  ^vwage,  in  a 
field  of  fifteen  minutes  in  diameta*.  showing  about  as  mqoh 
of  tbo  heavens  as  is  covered  by  gpa-foqrth  part  of  the  mooq. 
If,  whicb  may  be  suspected,  tba  '  arctissimum  spatium  *  of 
Kepler  meant  tbe  field  qf  bi^  telescope,  the  reEoIutioq  thq^ 
obtained  would  not  quite  justify  tbe  conclusion,  except  as  a 
probable  deduction  ;  the  real  and  tiecessary  inference  woqM 
only  have  been,  that  stars  invisible  to  the  naked  eye  exis* 
in  every  part  of  tbe  Milby  Way  in  coDsiderable  numbers. 

MIlX.  JOHN,  WM  borv  «t  Sbap,  in  Westmoreland, 
about  1645,  In  1861  ha  entaied  as  servitor  at  13ueen*4 
Collc^  Qifbrd,  look  bt«  degree  of  in  166«,  of  M.A- 
Ifi(t9.  and  waB  shortly  afterwards  i^iosen  a  fellow  and  tut^ 
of  his  ooHege.  In  1676  he  was  made  chaplain  to  Dr. 
l<amplueb,  biaboD  of  Exetar,  and  in  1681  obtained  the  rec- 
tory of  Blechingaon,  in  Oxfordshire,  and  was  appointed 
cbaplain  toCbarleall-  In  1685  be  was  appointed  principal 
of  St.  Edmund's  Hall,  which  ofi^ce  he  he'd  till  bis  death, 
which  happened  June  23rd,  1707. 

Mill  is  known  by  bi4  valqsble  edition  of  tbe  Greek  Tes- 
tament, wbicb  was  pqblished  only  fourteen  days  before  his 
death,  with  the  following  title :  *  jJovuHi  Teataiqentum  Qvm- 
cum>cuml^tionibus  v(iriantibua,MSS.ExempUrinm,  Yep 
siopum,  Bditionum,  SS.  Fatrum  et  Scriptorum  Ecctesias- 
tieofumi  at  in  easdem  Notis.'  This  edition,  which  was  tbe 
Iflbour  qf  tbir^  years,  was  originally  begun  by  the  adyioe 
of  Pr.  FelL  bvbop  of  Oxford,  and  reflects  the  greatest 
andit  qn  tn?  diligence  and  critic^  acumen  of  its  learned 
editor.  He  inserted  the  >-arious  readings  that  hsd  been 
previously  collected.  Procured  extntots  from  several  then 
uncoUated  MSS.,  ana  added  many  readings  firom  the  an- 
tient  version^  and  the  writings  pr  the  fathers.  Mill  how- 
eyer  made  po  change  in  the  text,  which  was  merely  a  re- 
print of  liobert  Stephens's  edition  of  1550.  These  various 
readipgs,  wb>cb  amounted  to  more  tbaii  30.000,  were  at- 
tacked by  Pr.  Whitby,  in  1710,  in  a  work  entitled  'Examen 
Yariantium  liCctlonum  Johannis  MBlii }'  iu  which  be  main- 
tained that  «  oollection  of  so  many  various  readings  tended 
to  unsettle  tbe  text  of  the  New  Testament,  and  to  intro- 
duce doubt  {Ln4  uncertainty  into  the  whole  system  of  biblical 
interpretatipD.  Dr.  Wbitoy's  arguments  were  applied  by 
Antony  Collins,  in  his '  Etiscoqne  on  Pree-thinking,*  against 
the  authori^  of  the  New  Testament :  whose  worlc  was  an- 
swered by  oentley,  a  personal  frienq  of  Mill's,  upder  the 
signature  of  Phileleutberus  Lip^ensis. 

Tbe  edition  of  tbe  Cbronicle  of  Malala,  published  at  0\- 
forq.  in  169|,  which  is  frequently  said  to  iiave  been  edited 
by  Mill  tSttNTtsv],  was  merely  published  under  bis  super- 
inten^encj^  since  (be  printing;  of  the  work  was  flnianed 
under  the  revision  of  Cnilmead.  nfuAi,A.] 

MlLI^  JAM^S,  was  bom  at  Vontrose,  on  the  6th  of 
April,  1 773;  I$e  is  said  tp  have  received  the  early  part  of 
bis  education  at  the  gramtq^r-scbopl  of  Montrose.  How- 
ever tbis  may  be.  be  was,  subsequently  at  leasts  educated  in 
the  bouse  of  Sir  John  Stuart  (origiufOly  Bdffaer),  who  a^ 
for  a  long  time  member  of  parliament  for  luneardinaAire! 
Mr.  Mill  was  sent  to  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  where 
he  was  educated  fijr  the  church  and  where  he  dittin^isfaed 
biinself  as  a  Greek  scholar.  Metaphysical  and  ethical  pni- 
losdphy^also  occupied  ^  great  part  of  bis  time  4t  tbe  univer- 
sity. He  tras  a  nivourite  of  Dalxel.  tbe  tbpn  (}reek  profes- 
sor in  Bdinburgb,  who  recommended  him  as  a  tutor  to  the 
Marquis  of  Tweedale.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  ^bont 
1798,  By  the  advice  of  a  friend  he  changed  bis  views,  and 
in  1800  accompanied  Sir  John  Stuart  to  London,  where  he 
settled.  He  became  editor  of  *  The  Literary  Journal,*  a 
review,  wnicb  supported  him       some  time,  but  was  dif< 

Sntinued  in  consequence  of  the  smallness  of  the  sale.  Mr. 
,  acdiarmid,  an4  Dr.  T.  Thomson,  professor  of  chemistry  in 
the  univiarMty  of  61a^1l^  were  tbe  chief  contributors.  He 
aftorwards  employed  much  of  his  time  in  writing  for  periodi- 
oal  publication ;  and  for  several  years  he  was  an  oeoasional 
ooqmbutor  to  4e  '  Edinburgh  Review.'  He  married  peon 
after  he  had  settled  in  Lomton.  His  acquaintanoe  with  Mr. 
Bentham  commenced  at  an  early  period  ofirismidrawbi 
the  sjietropdis.  Digitized  by  VjOOv  IC 
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His  'History  of  British  India'  waa  comuenoed  about 
1806.  but  being  a  work  of  great  labour,  and  tlie  autbor  be- 
ing obliged  to  devote  a  considerable  portion  of  his  time  to 
ouer  avDoations,  it  vat  not  published  tQl  the  winter  of 
1817-18.  It  is  perhaps  no  very  high  pniie  of  this  wwk  to 
say  tbat  it  is  not  only  the  best  history  of  British  India,  but 
Ibe  only  single  work  calculated  to  convey  to  the  genmd 
reader  any  clear  and  oonnected  view  of  India  and  Ai^Io- 
Indian  affairs.  But  it  possesses  higher  claims  tl^  these. 
It  is  admitted  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  of  those  who 
have  administered  Indian  affairs  fbr  the  last  ten  yean,  that 
Mr.  Mill'swork  was  the  beginning  of  sound  thinkingon  the 
subject  of  India ;  and  the  measures  of  government  in  that 
country  are  stated  by  those  who  have  the  best  means  of 
knowing,  to  be  now  bearing  every  year  more  and  more  the 
impress  of  his  views.  The  style  of  Mr.  Mill's  history  has 
been  represented  by  some  as  dry  and  unattractive.  Mr. 
Mill  cwtainly  does  not  deal  much  in  rhetorical  ornament, 
at  least  in  wmU  is  usually  considered  such  by  modem  writers, 
for  his  style  reminds  us  more  of  the  nervous  simplicity  and 
terseneu  of  some  of  the  antient  masters  of  the  difficult  art 
of  writing,  than  that  vt  any  modem  except  Hobbes.  The 
reader  who  is  reallv  in  search  of  a  meaning  will  find  it  in  the 
writings  of  Mr.  Hill  with  Ai  less  labour  wan  where  it  is  to 
be  sought  fbr  in  a  crowd  of  unapt  and  unnecessary  words. 
These  remarka  may  be  said  to  be  applicable  rather  to  Mr. 
Mill's  philosophical  than  to  his  narrative  style.  But  al- 
though not  pOTsessing  narrative  powers  of  the  same  kind  as 
Sir  Walter  Scott  or  even  David  Hume,  there  are  passages 
of  Mr.  Mill's  history  which  will  interest  many  readers  a» 
much  as  the  most  spirit-stirring  romance ;  for  instance,  his 
account  of  some  of  tne  actions  of  Clive,  and  of  Cornwallis's 
night  attack  upon  die  outworks  of  Seringapatam.  His 
narrative  of  mintary  operations  is  good ;  clearness,  in  which 
Mr.  Mill  excels,  being  the  princi^  quali^  required.  And 
some  of  his  characters,  that  of  Clive  in  particular,  are 
drawn  in  a  fbw  bold  and  fbrdble  lines,  which  engmve  them 
on  the  mind  of  the  reader. 

In  consequence  of  the  ability  and  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject displayed  in  his  hist<Hy,  and  although  he  bad  in  some 
parts  of  it  freely  censured  the  conduct  of  the  East  India 
Company,  the  Court  of  Directors,  m  the  spring  of  1S19,  in- 
troduced him  into  theic  home-eaUblishment,  and  intrusted 
to  him  the  chief  conduct  of  their  correspondence  wixh  India 
in  the  revenue  branch  of  administration.  He  afterwards 
rose,  in  the  course  of  promotion,  to  be  head  of  the  depart- 
ment in  the  India  House  of  correspondence  with  India. 

About  three  years  before  his  appointment  to  his  office  in 
the  India  House,  Mr.  Mill  became  a  contributor  to  the 
'  Supplement  to  the  EncyclopiBdia  Britannioa,*  his  principal 
contributions  to  which  were  the  artii^  on  Government, 
Education,  Jurispradenoe,  Law  of  Nations,  liberty  of  the 
Press.  Colonies,  and  Prison  Discipline.  These  essays  were 
reprinted  in  a  separate  form,  and  are  protebly  the  best 
known  of  Mr.  Mill's  productions.  They  exhibit  great  powers 
both  of  analysis  and  ratiocioaiion,  and  have  produced,  we 
believe,  more  marked  effects  than  any'  other,  not  only  of 
the  works  of  Mr.  Mill,  but  of  any  other  writer  of  this  age 
on  such  subjecis,  on  the  minds  of  his  contemporaries. 

His '  Elements  of  Political  Economy,'  whatever  may  be 
its  merits  or  demerits,  and  it  made  no  pretensions  to  origin- 
ality,  published  in  1821-2.  has  at  least  the  very  great  merit 
of  being  written  with  his  usual  clearness  and  precision  of 
language. 

In  1829  he  published  his  'Analysis  of  the  Phenomena  of 
the  Human  Mind,*  a  work  on  whidi  he  bestowed  more  of 
the  labour  of  thought  than  on  any  other  of  his  productions. 
In  this  work  Mr.  Mill  has  attempted  to  resolve  all  the 
powers  of  the  human  mind  into  a  very  small  number  <^ 
•im^  elements.  From  an  examination  of  a  number  of  the 
more  complicated  cases  of  consciousness,  he  arrives  at  the 
conclusion  that  they  all  resolve  themselves  into  three  sim- 
ple elements — sensations,  ideas,  and  the  train  of  ideas.  He 
thus  explains  what  he  means  by  the  terms  seruation*  and 
idea*.  *We  have  two  classes  of  feeling:  one,  that  which 
exists  when  the  object  of  sense  is  present ;  another,  that 
which  exists  after  Uie  object  of  sense  has  ceased  to  be  pre- 
sent. The  one  class  of  feelings  I  call  sensations;  the  other 
class  of  feelinni  call  ideas.'  iAnalytuqfOt  Phenomena  qf 
/A0/fwnafi  ^tm(  vol.  i,  p.  41.)  Mr.  MiU  begins  with  the 
^pler,  and  thence  prooeeds  to  the  exposition  of  the  more 
complex  phenomouu  *Tbe  ftdii^^  he  says,  *  whiefa  we 
han  thnai^  the  nteriMl  mims  am  ttaa  moat  at 


least  the  most  ibnifliar.  of  the  nwntal  pfaMMUOHi.  Hane* 
the  propriety  of  commencing  with  this  class  of  our  fteUngs,* 
(Jfiofym,  voL  1.,  p.  1.)  Aooordingly,  he  bwiiw  with  sensa- 
tion, voder  which  head  he  ranges  the  fedings  which  wft 
have  by  the  Ave  senses— smell,  taste,  hearing,  touch,  and 
eight.  6.  SeniationB  of  disoiganisation,  of  the  tqipcoach  to 
djso^aniiiation,  in  any  part  of  the  body.  7»  Muscular  sen- 
sationi,  or  those  feelings  which  aooompany  the  action  of  the 
muscles.  8,  Sensations  in  the  alimentary  canal.  He  next 
prooeeds  to'  ideas,  or  the  copies  or  images  of  sensations. 
He  then  treats  of  ideas  put  together  or  associated  in  trains, 
and  of  the  order  of  their  association  and  the  causes  of  that 
order.  Before  prooeeding  to  the  exposition  of  tbe  more 
complex  ideas  or  clusters  of  ideas,  be  finds  it  necessary  to 
explain  the  process  of  naming,  or  langui^^ ;  that  process 
by  which  the  sensatioiis  and  ideas  of  one  man  are  oommu- 
nicated  to  another,  and  by  which  likmvise  a  record  is  pre- 
served of  sensations  and  ideas  after  th^  are  passed.  He 
then  treats  of  conseionBneas  and  eonesption,  wlueh  philoso- 
phers, he  says,  have  erroneously  created  into  what  they 
called  powers  of  the  mind :  whereas,  he  says,  conseionsnaas 
is  meruy  a  name  applied  to  sensations,  and  to  ideas  whether 
simple  or  complex ;  to  all  the  fselings  of  our  sentient  nature . 
and  conception  a  name  appUed  only  to  ideas,  and  to  ideaa 
only  in  a  state  of  combination.  But  consciousness  may 
surely  be  said  to  be  the  power  of  having  sensations  and 
ideas ;  and  conception  the  power  of  having  ideas  in  a  state 
of  combination.— In  this  sense,  which  is  notat  variance  with 
Mr.  Mill's  explanation  of  them,  both  consciouuesa  and 
conception  may  be  called  powers  of  the  mind. 

Again,  imagination,  he  says,  is  the  name  of  a  train  of 
ideas.  '  I  am  said  to  have  an  imagination,  when  I  have  a 
train  of  ideas ;  and  when  I  am  sau  to  imagine,  I  have  the 
same  thing;  nor  is  there  any  train  of  tdess  to  which  th« 
term  imagination  may  nut  be  applied.' 

'  Then  is  great  diversity  of  traina.  Not  only  has  th* 
same  individual  an  aidless  varie^  of  tr^s,  but  a  difibrent 
<^aracter  bebn|B  to  the  whole  series  of  trains  which  pua 
through  the  mmds  of  diffiwent  individuals  or  classes  of 
individuals.  The  di&rent  pursuits  in  which  the  several 
classes- of  men  are  engaged  render  particular  trains  of  ideas 
more  common  to  them  than  other  trains.  One  man  is  a 
merchant,  and  trains  respecting  the  goods  in  which  he  buys 
and  those  in  which  he  sells  are  habitual  in  bis  mind.  An- 
other man  is  a  lawyer,  and  ideas  of  clients  and  fees,  and 
judges  and  witnesses,  and  legal  instmments  and  points  of 
contestation,  and  the  practice  of  his  court,  are  habitually 
passing  in  his  mind.  Ideas  of  another  kind  occupy  the 
mind  of  the  physidan ;  of  another  kind  still  the  mind  of  tbe 
warriw.  The  statesman  is  ooeupied  with  a  train  different 
from  that  of  any  of  the  classes  tiiat  bive  been  mentionsd, 
and  one  statesman  with  a  very  difibrent  train  from  another, 
nocording  as  his  mind  is  mnning  upon  expedients  which 
may  awve  the  purpose  of  the  day,  or  arrangement  which 
may  secure  the  happiness  of  the  population  from  generation 
to  generation.  A  peculiar  character  belongs  to  the  train 
which  habitually  occupies  the  mind  of  the  mathematician. 
Tbe  mind  of  the  metaphysician  is  also  occupied  by  a  train 
distinguished  from  that  of  other  dasses.  And  there  is  one 
man  yet  to  be  mentioned,  the  poet,  tbe  peculiarity  of  whoae 
traius  has  been  a  subject  of  particular  observation.  To  such 
a  degree  indeed  have  the  trains  of  the  poet  been  singled  out 
for  distinction,  that  the  word  imagination,  in  a  more  re- 
stricted sense,  is  appropriated  to  them.  We  do  not  call  tbe 
trains  of  the  lawyer,  or  the  trains  of  the  merchant,  ima- 
gi^tion.  We  do  not  speak  of  them  as  inagining  when 
they  are  revolving  ew^  the  ideas  whidi  belong  to  his 
peculiar  occupation;  it  is  only  to  the  poet  that  the  epithet 
of  ims^ning  is  ap|>lied.  His  train  or  trains  analogous  to 
his  are  those  which  receive  the  name  of  imagination.' 
(Vol.  i.,p.  179.) 

In  some  parts  of  his  book  Mr.  MiU  has,  we  think,  been 
led  into  error,  in  part  probably  by  carrying  his  notion  ckf 
association  as  an  explanation  of  these  phmomena  too  ter. 
Thus  in  the  chapter  on  classification,  after  ver^  ably  show- 
ing how  long  men  had  been  led  away  by  mere  jargon  from 
the  real  nature  and  object  of  classification,  be  saya.  *  Han 
first  becomes  acquainted  with  individuals.  He  first  names 
individuals.  But  individuals  are  innumerable;  and  he 
cannot  have  innumerable  names.  He  must  make  one  name 
sKve  fiur  many  individnals.*  After  then  alhiding  to  tbe  cass 
of  '  synchrooons  anuations  m>  oonei|^)l  Ja^iouiu^  coa 
jnnotion  m  to  sppasr,  Oiiiti^dilAUAiMsS^flW^  o 
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vlBdi  tiw  idau  0^  nndUe  olrfwti,  a  ni^  a  jAaiaA,  a 
honn^  ■  ihiiit  am  emnple^— -he  tinn  prooeaut  *It  ia 
canto  ■eawhwamthapwaani  oiia  amst  with  and  wherein 
it'mffinta'ftom  tboie  ftmiliar  oaiei.  Tbe  wocd  man,ve  ^11 
lay,  u  flitt  fl^ipUed  to  an  iodindaal ;  it  it  flnt  anoeiated 
with  the  idea  of  that  indiTidual,  and  aoquiraa  the  power  of 
celling  up  the  idea  of  him ;  it  ii  next  applied  to  another  in- 
dividual, and  aoqnires  the  power  of  Muliog  up  the  idea  of 
hitn ;  so  of  another,  and  another,  till  it  has  beoome  ano- 
eiated with  ah  indefinite  numbo',  and  has  acquired  ibe 
power  of  callii^  up  an  indefinite  number  of  those-idms  in. 
dilTerently.  What  happens?  It  does  call  up  an  indefinite 
number  of  the  ideas  of  individuals  aa  often  as  it  ooours ; 
and  oaUing  them  up  in  cloee  connection,  it  forms  them  into 
a  species  m  eomplex  idea.'  (Vol.  I,  p.  S04.)  Mr.  Mill  then 
aajh  thwe  can  be  no  difficult;  in  admitting  this, '  because  it 
is  an  acknowledged  ftot*  Mr.  HiUhimaelfflurnislieswhaihe 
eouNdera  the  reason,  for  he  sayi,  *  It  is  also  a  bet  that  when 
an  idea  becomes  to  a  certain  d^ree  complex  from  the  multi- 
plicity of  the  ideas  it  comprehends,  it  is  of  necessity  indistinct 
Tbtu,  when  the  word  man  calls  up  the  ideas  of  an  inde- 
finite number  of  individuals,  not  only  of  all  those  to  whom 
I  have  individually  given  the  name,  but  of  all  those  to  whom 
I  have  in  imagination  given  it,  or  imagine  it  will  ever  be 
given,  and  forms  all  those  ideas  into  one,  it  is  evidently  a 
very  complex  idea,  and  therefore  indistinct.*  (Ibid.) 

Mr.  Mill  having  gone  through  an  exposition  of  abstrao- 
tion,  memory,  befieE  ratiocination,  evidence,  and  some  of 
the  more  complicated  cases  of  naming,  devotes  the  latter 
half  of  the  second  volume  of  his  Analysis  to  the  phenomena 
in  which  the  sensations  and  ideu  are  to  be  considered  h 
not  merely  existing,  hut  also  as  exciting  to  action.  He 
tzeata  of  pleasnraUe  and  painAil  sensations,  and  of  the 
canaea  of  the  pleasurable  and  pwntUl  sensations ;  then  of 
ideas  of  the  pwMUrable  and  painfiil  sensations,  and  of  the 
causes  of  them.  He  treats  of  wealth,  power,  and  dignity, 
and  their  contraries,  of  our  fbllow-creatures,  and  of  the  ob- 
jects  called  sublime  and  bMutiftil,  and  their  contraries, 
contemplated  ascausesof  our  pleasures  and  pains.  Chapter 
22  is  devoted  to  the  subject  of  motives ;  and  Chapter  24  to 
that  of  the  wilL  Chapter  29  (the  last)  to  intention.  Mr. 
Mill's  expoeitioD  of  all  these  phenomena  is  mainly  grounded 
on  the  law  of  association,  by  which  he  means  simpler  tbe 
fiiet  that  the  order  of 'oceuirenoe  amongst  our  ideas  is  the 
order  of  occurrence  amongst  our  former  seuationii  of  which 
those  ideas  are  the  copies. 

Mr.  Mill's  last  work  was  the  *  FngmMit  on  Mackintosh,* 
published  anonymously  in  1835.  This  is  a  very  severe  cri- 
tieism  npon  w»  *  Dissertation  on  the  History  of  Bthioal 
Hiiloaoiitiy,*  contributed  Iqr  Sir  James  Maekintosh  to  the 
'  XneyofopwUa  Britanniea.*  Thia  wwk  contains  some 
very  valuable  disquisitions  on  morals,  le^slation.  and  juris- 
fuudence,  with  some  very  dear  and  Just  lemaritson  the  dis- 
tinctions between  these  subjects,  which  are  often  etnifounded, 
Mr.  Mill  wrote  several  of  the  princi;Ml  articles  in  the 
early  numbers  of  the  '  Westminster  Review.*  Among  the 
contributions  which  are  ronsidered  his  best,  are  the  article 
on  the  Formation  of  Opinions,'  in  No.  XL,  and  the  article 
on  the  Ballot,  in  No.  XXV. 
Mr.  Mill  died  at  Kensington,  June  23,  1836. 
MIULAR  (Professor),  JOHN,  son  of  the  ttfiv.  James 
MiUar,  minister  of  the  parish  of  Shotts,  was  bom  in  that 
parish  on  the  22nd  June,  173fi.  Two  years  after,  his  father 
was  translated  to  tbe  parish  of  Hamilton  in  the  same  pres- 
bytery, and  young  Millar  was  about  the  same  time  placed 
under  the  ohiu^  of  his  imcl^  Mr.  J ohn  Millar  of  Milhangh. 
in  the  nei^bouring  parish  of  Blantjre.  At  the  age  of  seven 
he  was  put  by  his  uncle  to  the  suiool  of  Hamilton,  and 
thence  sent  to  Gla^w  college,  where  he  distinguished  him* 
self  by  his  diligence  and  attention.  He  was  at  firstdesigned 
fiv  the  church ;  but  while  at  college  he  adopted  the  resolu- 
tion of  studying^  for  the  bar.  On  leaving  college  he  became 
nreeeptor  to  the  eldest  son  of  Lord  Karnes,  in  whose  fomily 
be  spent  two  years,  during  which  he  fbrmed  an  intimacy 
with  David  Hume  and  other  eminent  individuals.  Ou  the 
9th  of  FebruBiT,  1760,  Millar  passed  advocate  {Faadty 
Bseordyi  but  having  undertaken  at  this  early  period  of 
hk  life  the  cares  and  burden  of  a  fomily,  he  was  soon 
obliged  lo  abandon  his  proqieeta  at  the  bar,  and  an  oppor- 
tune vacancy  having  ocnnrred  in  the  chair  (rf  eivil  law  in 
(Hawow  eoUege,  he  ap|died  for  and  obtained  that  sitaation 
the  foUewing  year0781)L  He  nowdevoted  himsoirentird^ 
te  the  dntisa  ni  Ua  nair  sphm^  and  by  his  eondnet  fai  U 


raised  tbe  ohMS  flUB  avery  low  and  lansnid  oonditiiu  to  be 
the  most  popnlar  of  the  law  chairs  in  ue  kingdom.  '  BUs 
maimer  waaftmiliar  and  animated,  amroaehiag  more  naaily 
to  gaiety  than  enthnsiaBm ;  and  the  nets  which  he  had  to 
states  or  the  elementary  positions  he  had  to  lay  down,  wtn 
given  in  the  sim|^  qImt,  and  nnembamsaed  diction  in 
which  a  well-bred  man  would  tell  a  story  or  deliver  an 
opinion  in  society.   All  objections  that  occurred  were  stated 
in  a  forcible,  clear,  and  lively  manner ;  and  the  answers, 
which  were  often  thrown  into  a  kind  of  dramatic  form,  were 
delivered  with  all  the  simplicity,  vivacity,  and  easy  phrase- 
olon  of  good  conversatbn.   His  illustrations  were  always 
fomiliar,  and  often  amusing ;  and  while  ncrthing  could  be 
mate  forcible  or  conclusive  than  the  reasonings  which  he 
employed,  the  tone  and  style  in  which  they  were  delivered 
gave  them  an  ea^  and  attractive  air,  and  imparted  to  a  pro- 
found and  learned  disouasion  the  oharms  of  an  animated  and 
interesting  oonverBatkm.'(£lc^t^^JZmetp,voLiii.*)  Bnt 
this  was  not  all.   It  was  also  hi  no  small  dc^gree  owing  to 
his  practice  of  txamimnf  his  pupils,  and  prescribing  essays 
on  subjects  previously  discussed  in  his  lectures,  that  Millar 
acquired  tbe  high  reputation  as  a  professor  of  law  which 
stin  attaches  to  his  name.   Every  day  before  he  began  his 
address  from  the  chair  he  endeavoured  to  ascertain  by  exa- 
mination of  his  pupils  whether  thev  had  followed  his  rea- 
soning on  the  preoeaing  day ;  and  wnen,the  lecture  was  over 
he  remained  some  time  in  the  class-room  to  converse  with 
such  as  were  desirous  of  forther  information.   By  engaging 
with  them  in  an  easy  dialt^e  he  removed  obscurities  and 
correoted  misapprehensions;  and  the  students  were  aoeus- 
tomed  to  acknowledge  that  it  was  at  these  meetings  tlu^ 
derived  the  flill  benefit  of  the  leotures.  (Jardine's  (MiUmta 
qfa  Fkilotipkieci  Bduealion,  p.  463.)  Mr.  Millar  had  also 
Qm  good  fiartnnek  as  ve  may  ddl  it,  of  long  luvii^  searoa 
any  rival  diair  to  contrad  with;      finm  the  time  of  Mr. 
Erskine's  resignation  in  1765  onwards  to  the  md  of  tlie 
year  1786,  when  Dr.  David  Hume  was  appointed,  the  diair 
of  Scots  law  at  Edinbu^h  was  filled  by  Professor  Wallaoe. 
who  had  too  many  employments  to  allow  of  bis  attention  be- 
ing devoted  to  an^.  Such  accordingly  was  the  success  which 
attended  Mr.  Millar's  prelections,  that  his  pupils  rapidly 
increased  in  number,  and  the  profossw  of  eivil  law  in  the 
Edinbui^  college,  after  seeing  nis  students  proportionally 
diminislwd,  was  obliged  to  abandon  the  praotioe,  whioh  liaa 
till  then  prevailed  in  his  class,  of  lecturing  in  Latin,  with 
the  hope  of  retainins  the  remainder. 

Although  most  (ohis  leotnres  were  attended  witiii  iotarss^ 
yet  remarking  a  move  than  ordinary  degree  attention 
manifested  to  suoh  of  tham  as  referred  to  Uie  progreu  itf 
society  and  government,  Mr.  Millar  was  indnoed  ftom  this 
eiroumstanoe  to  publish  a  short  treatise  on  the  snl^eet. 
This  he  did  in  1771,  and  the  work  was  fevourably  receiVBd. 
Some  years  aftorwards  he  b^n  to  turn  his  Ittention  in  a 
partienlar  manner  to  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  English 
government;  and  in  1787  he  published  his  *  Historical 
View  of  the  Enzlish  Qovemment,  ftom  the  settlement  of 
the  Saxons  in  Britain  to  the  acoession  of  the  House  of 
Stuart.'  This  work  is  described'  aa '  remarkable  for  the 
sagacity  of  its  coigectores,  the  ingenuity  of  its  explanations, 
tbe  boldness  of  its  discussions,  and  tbe  total  freedom  from 
prnudice ;  but  it  is  deficient  in  aocuraqr  and  research,  and 
will  not  .bring  conviction  to  a  mind  that  has  received  iti 
first  impressions  from  the  plausible  but  ddnsive  representa- 
tions of  Hume;*   {EdMurgk  Sevimo,  xzx„  HC-7.) 

Mr.  Molar  was  in  stoture  about  -the  middle  sixe ;  hia 
person  was  athl^i^  and  his  countenance  very  animated 
and  enressive.  He  continued  in  good  health  till  about  the 
end  ofUie  year  1799,  when  he  was  seised  with  an  inflam- 
matmy  oomplaint,  from  which  however  he  in  a  certain  de- 
gree recovered;  but  having  about  a  year  and  a  lialf  after 
exposed  himse^  to  cold,  he  was  seiiad  with  a  pleurisy,  of 
which  he  died  30th  May.  1801. 

MILLENNIUM,  a  Latin  word  meaning  a  period  of  a 
thousand  years,  is  applied  by  ecclesiastical  writers  to  the 
period  during  which  it  is  predioted  in  Scripture  that  the 
Church  will  be  in  a  siato  of  extraordinary  prosperity,  and 
whioh  is  to  be  preceded  by  the  overthrow  of  her  enemiaa, 
accompanied  at  its  commencement  by  the  first  resurrection,  or 
the  resurrection  of  the  saints,  and  followed  by  the  destruetun 
of  Gog  and  Magog,  and  the  general  judgment   (Aep.  xx). 

■  Tba  aUbgnto  ntkle  of  liUA  tba  ^bon  qaoWknJ(.a  put  huteHs 
npntoduUiocFnaola  JiAtj,w\a  !■  ■UFONd  toArt  bM»M|IM|ne- 
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RcspaetiM  the  state  ef  the  ohinck  4ttrii%  the  UGUui- 
niiim  twoopmiohsuelul^lMithof  vbiob  een  b»  traeed  up 
neaitj  to  the  eediee*  egee  of  Gfariitiaiutjp.  The  one  is  that 
Chriet  will  reign  in  penon  upon  the  eeith  wt  JenmleiD, 
that  the  taints  will  re^n  vith  him  and  emeif  eoraueal  plea- 
anrei,  and  that  the  Jewe  viU  be  netored  to  Fueetine  and 
exalted  to  the  flnt  rank  ataong^  the  nations  of  the  world. 
This  doetrine  waa  held  In  IreoBua  and  others  of  the  earlier 
fithertt  not  merely  aa  their  own  opinioa^  but  as  the  fhith 
of  the  church  reeeired  from  the  Apostles.  Theae  teneto 
were  alto  held  by  Laotantius,  who  espesled  the  MiHensium 
to  eomcaenoe  ven-  soon  after  the  time  at  vhit^  he  liTed. 
On  the  othor  hand  it  was  held  by  JeruM  and  otbw  falheia. 
who  warmly  oppoeed  the  doctrinea  just  mentioned,  that  the 
painsgni  of  scripture  on  which  they  are  founded  must  he 
taken  in  an  aUegorioal  aeose,  and  that  the  Hillenniuai  will 
only  he  distinguished  by  the  universal  diffusioa  of  pure 
•  Christianity  in  the  world,  and  a  oauequeafe  deereaae  of 
physioal  and  moral  evil.  This  minion  was  adopted  as  the 
belief  of  the  orthodox  church,  and  has  been  atuoat  univer- 
sally received  in  modem  times.  The  followers  of  the  late 
Rev.  Edward  Irving  and  some  other  sm^l  sects,  as  wt^l  aa 
many  individuals  among  other  bodies  of  Ghristtaos,  still 
bold  the  doetrine  of  the  penooal  reign  of  Christ  oo  earth. 
Such  persons  are  commonly  called  Millranarians.  the  name 
applied  in  tbe  early.ages  of  the  ohur^  tpgethw  with  the 
corresponding  Greek  wMd  CfaiUasta.  to  those  who  held  theae 
opinions.  (Lardnw'i  Onfiii2%;  Middletoa*s  J4v«  £»• 
qmru,  page  46.) 

inLLBPCyRIDiB.  In  tbe  LinDMn  '  Systeota  NatunB* 
the  genus  lliUepora  included  fourteen  speoiea  of  aoUd  oonds 
perforated  with  eonical  non-lamelUferous  pores.  Several  of 
theae  have  been  taken  as  types  of  new  eenm  or  subgwera, 
and,  according  to  the  general  prsetice  of  modem  loology.  th« 
Linnnan  genus  is  transformed  into  a  great  ftmily.  La- 
marck (Amm.saru  Vertibnt,  U)  places  many  of  the  Mil- 
lepores  in  his  fourth  seoiion  of  Polyparia,  the  foraminated 
oorala,  with  Catenipora  andTubiporS)  which  belong  to  other 
groups.  The  Milleporidse  form  a  distinct  order  in  the  Far»< 
minated  Polypiaria  of  Lsmouroux  iExpot.  Mithod.)»  and 
include  no  less  than  eighteen  genera,  vis. 

OvulitM,  Ratepora,  LmulilM,  Orbulites.  Ooe1lBria.Melo< 
besia,  Eudea,  Mveolitei,  Theonea.  Cbrysaora,  Millepora, 
Tgnbellaria,  Spiropoia,  Idmmea.  (Distichopwa,  Uorneca. 
I^rmenatttmat  and  Tilesia  are  inoluded  among  Milleporidm 
in  the  table,  but  not  in  the  body  of  the  workj  Tbe  genera 
in  ItaUos  are  fbssiL  i 

Lunouroux  defines  the  Milleporids  thus :  — PoAqMria 
stony,  polymorphous,  solid,  internally  compact ;  ctiu  very 
small  or  porifonu,  soattered  or  in  series,  never  lamelliferoaa» 
though  the  parietes  are  sometimes  lightly  striated. 

Blainville  oollects  the  MiUeporidn  into  groups  according 
to  the  form  of  the  cells  in  the  coral,  and  defines  Uie  family  by 
ebaraoters  drawn  both  from  the  animal  and  the  stony  support. 

AmmaSt  in  general  very  slender,  and  provided  with  a 
single  eirde  of  slender  tentacula;  c«2/f  sometimes  of  ooo- 
siduahle  size,  but  always  without  lamelUa  or  tiria  within 
or  without  the  tubes ;  polyparium  fixed,  varying  in  shape. 
Retrenehingfrom  tbe  group  the palmated  kmds (to faha 
the  genu  Falmipota  among  the  HadrephyUioBa))  theve 
xemain,  aoomding  to  BUinvOw.  t3  genera,  wbioh  are  thui 
arranged:— 

1.  CgtU  polvgomU,  qftm  rather  Air^«.— Favositas  (Eu- 
nomia).  Alveolites,  Apsendesia,  Theonea,  Pelagia,  TerebeU 
laria,  Polytrema,  Frondipora,  Lichenopora. 

2.  Cells  roundt  very  Jlne,  pori/brm,  tmmercetf.— Orbiou- 
Utas,  Marginopora,  Stromstopora,  Tilesia,  Spinoporat  Chry- 
saon,  Ceriopora,  Distichopora,  Heteropora. 

3.  Ceile  rotmdt  more  or  leu  toMor. — Pustulopora,  Has^ 
Den,  Idmonea,  Ciioopora. 

The  following  axe  the  principal  ebaraoters  of  these 
genera: — 

(  1.  Cells  pt^gonal 

flmmtet.—AmmalM  unknown ;  eeUe  prismatic,  contigu- 
ous, vwtical  or  dive^ing;  the  parietes  pierced  with  pores, 
tht  cavity  divided  by  trauverse  s^ta ;  potyparium  branched 
flr  inaMive,  eometimes  basaltifbrm. 

A  genus  of  LamardL ;  Goldfuss  added  to  the  knowledge 
of  its  structure,  but  dianged  its  name  to  Calamopora. 
Blainville  thinks  Bunomia  <^  Lamouroux  may  be  included 
in  it,  but  the  descriptions  are  unlike.  Ehrenbeif  places  it 
near  Astrsa,  in  the  fkmily  of  HadrephyllitDa,  and  we 
think  with  reason. 


Tha  FavooitM  are  ulrkftowft  i«ftfoasU  atatobW^va 
believe,  oi^  in  strata  of  the  <  Tv«Daitie«  *  and  eaAoRiftiVM 
eras,  in  tbe  former  of  which  tbsy  ai»  qwHilly  abuMhoik 
in  tbe  Sifel.  Silnria,  at  Dudioy.  fto. 

BuHple,  Fbvomtes  Gotbhysdiea.  (CtoUftHikt  M^tSi 


B.&,twoapaoii>nit  cnneMaftbetabMi  d,UAi«BagiuOid:  •.pwdoeof 
ft  Tntloal  •mUoii. 

Bummia.—Amimala  unknown ;  eettt  tubular,  long,  p«-> 
rallel,  internally  suloated  longitudinaUy,  and  transveiseiy 
annulated ;  the  parietes  thick  and  solid.  (Lamouroux. 
Sxpoa.  Miihod.) 

The  only  species,  Eunomia  radiata.  is  fossil  in  the  oolitic 
series  of  Caen. 

AlveoUUa.—AnimaU  unknown;  calls  short,  tubttla^ 
prismatio,  alveoliform,  the  parietes  thin ;  polyp^rium  formed 
mto  reticulated  layers,  enveloping  each  other. 

A  genus  of  lAmarok,  sulwequently,  but  without  suffi-. 
eient  reason,  reunited  by  Goldfuss  to  Favosites,  under  tbe 
name  of  Calamopora. 

Two  living  species  and  a  few  fossils,  chiefly  from  the 
tertiary  series  of  Dax.  Blainville  includes  in  the  genua 
(not  correctly)  many  of  the  Calamopora  of  Qoldfiua  Tbioli 
are  to  be  ranked  as  Favosites. 

fivntUpora,— Animals  unknown;  cells  unequal,  subpo- 
lygond,  accumulated  irregularly,  prominent  only  on  tbo 
external  surfitce  of  a  finely  branched  polyvarium,  which 
is  fixed,  arborescent,  varLouuy  reticulated,  and  longitudinally 
striated  on  the  non-cell  uliferous  face. 

One  of  the  species  i^||$  ^  ^^^JgROI^I^niaick. 
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Lunooronx  (fbllovitig  Tilesitu)  calls  it  Knuenstenut.  Tbe 
species  are  recent  in  the  seas  of  Kamtchatlu  and  tJ» 
HediterrancAn. 

Extmple,  Frondipora  retioulatft.  (Blainv..  pi.  69,  f.  1.) 

Liehenoporu. — Animait  unknown;  cells  rather  larg«, 
poriform  or  Bubtubulsr,  sobpolyronal,  aocumulsted  and 
scattered  on  the  interior  sorfkce  or  s  fixed  orbicnlBt,  cupu- 
Ufbrm  polyparium,  vhich  is  quite  smooth  extem^ly. 

A  genus  of  Deftuooe,  induding  one  recent  sod  three 
fbnil  species  from  the  ctetaceous  and  tertiary  strata. 

Sxample.  Uchenopora  turbinata.    (Blainv.,  pi.  6ft,  f,  4.) 

Theorua. — AmmdU  unknown;  wfl!f  rather  large  and 
deep,  snbpolygonal,  accuoinlated  itregularly,  prominent  on 
the  tumid  or  angidated  face  of  the  polyparium,  which  is 
fixed.  iiT^ulaily  lobed,  and  more  or  less  lacunose  between 
the  accumulations  of  pores, 

Example,  Theonea  clathrata  (Lamouroax,  pi.  80,  f.  IT), 
from  the  oolite  of  Caen. 

Aptertdesia. — Animatt  unknown;  cells  subpolygonal, 
small,  poriform,  irregularly  disposed,  occupying  the  upper 
and  external  edge  of  sinuous  ridges,  smooth  on  one  side, 
plaited  on  the  oUier;  polyparium  globular  or  hemisphe- 
rical, diverging  from  the  base  to  the  circumference. 

A  genus  of  Lamouroux,  from  the  oolite  of  Caen. 

Sxample,  A.  dianthus.    (Blainv.,  pi,  49,  f.  t.) 

Terebeltaria, — Animal*  unknown ;  cefU  small,  oval,  sob- 
trigonal,  quincuncially  arranged  on  the  surface  of  the  poly- 
pariwn,  which  is  composed  of  short  conical  apparenay 
twisied  branches. 

Tlis  beautiful  coral,  thus  characterised,  is  found  in  the 
oolite  of  Caen,  and,  it  is  believed,  also  abundantly  near 
Bath.  Perhaps  only  one  species  is  known,  which  Lamou- 
roux divides  into  two. 

Example,  TenbellMia  ramosissima.  (Lamour.,  pL  8^1^' 
f-  1.  a.) 


Pelaigia.-^AniiMds  unknown ;  cells  sobpolygonal,  «laae» 
irr^ular,  occupying  the  convex  edge  of  numerous  \'ertieBl 
ridges,  disposed  in  a  radiating  form,  and  either  simple  or 
dicnOtomotts,  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  'corel ;  pelyparittm 
free,  fungiform,  excavated  and  lamelUferons  above,  convex, 
pedunculated,  and  circularly  wrinkled  below. 

Example,  Pelagia  dypeata.  (Lamour.,  pi.  T?,  f.  5,  <t,  ?.) 
From  the  oolite  of  Caen. 

PoiytTemL— Animals  unknown ;  eeHs  ponform,  poly- 
gonal, irregular,  unequal,  numerous,  ocoupying  the  nntty 
branches  of  a  small  fixed  p^Ayparium. 

A  genus  of  Risso. 

Example,  Polytrema  miniaceum.  (Blainv.,  pi.  69,  f.  4.) 

j  2.  Cells  rounded,  poriform. 

OrbitoUtes. — Amatals  unknown ;  fiolyparium  a  tegular, 
orbiculaE,  disooid,  cellular,  cretaceous  mass{  cells  in  two 
layera,  sometimes  apmrent  externally,  and  especially  at  the 
nmrgia,  whioh  is  thickened. 

A  genus  of  Lamarck,  apparently  founded  upon  an  inter- 
nal coral.  Oue  recent  European  species,  and  several  fossils 
from  the  chalk  and  tertiaries  of  Europe,  are  mentioned. 

Example,  (^rbitolites  complanata.  (Blainv.,  pi.  72,  fig.  2.) 

MarginapoTa. — Animals  unknown;  ixlls  poriform,  ex- 
eessively  small,  round,  close,  situated  in  the  narrow  tortuous 
folds  of  the  circumference  of  the  polyparium,  which  is  free, 
irregular,  disooid,  thickened  at  the  margia,  and  concentri- 
cally striated  on  both  surfaces. 

fProhably  an  internal  coralline  plate.) 

Example,  Uarginopora  vertebralis.  (Blainv.,  pi.  69,  f.  6.) 

Stromatopora. — Animals  «nknown;  polyparium  hemi- 
pberieal  or  subglobosc^  formed  of  alternately  solid  and 
porous  adbnent  superpoBed  layers. 

The  character  is  from  Goldfoss,  tha  author  of  the  genus. 
Ths  oells  are  very  small,  the  extemd  surface  concentrically 
TiinUed.   TheqieciaB  are  tom\  in  the  'lVansition*lime^ 


atone.  &c.  of  the  BiliBl,  Silvia,  Dudley,  fto.  Mr.  LonsAale 
has  described  a  new  species  similar  to  a  NumiMdiia  m 
figure. 

Uxample,  Strenwtopon  oon«mtrieik  (GeUfMi  <  Mf- 
faou  BunpMh'  tab.  8.) 


«;«iilkeandiiMdi  t,  vaitlcal  wrttowMAned;  e,  portioa  highljr  BUgnilla^ 

Ceriopora. — Animals  uftkttown;  wlls  poriform,  round, 
close,  irregulariy  distributed  in  cosMentric  la^rs;  polypa- 
rium iwlymrphous.  oftw  glsMar  or  lameOw. 

This  geans  was  establisIrM  %f  Goldfuss,  b«  ii  oaiuiled 
by  a  ■takMr  definitiou,  by  Blaioville,  to  suit  fmtis  which 
appear  in  the  chalk  of  Maeatricht  and  the  *  I^unsition ' 
rocks  of  Bamberg. 

Exovple^  Cenopora  uaicropora.   (Goldfuss,  t  Ifl^  f.  4.) 

CKrysMDni. — Animals  unknown ;  cells  perifins,  very  fine, 
with  a  rouMd  opening,  accumulated  on  the  MlsrvalB  of 
ridges,  which  anastomoBe  on  the  surfkce  of  the  fixed  irre-' 
gularly  ramose  co/yponinn. 

A  genus  of  Lamouroux.  4a  whiob  Blainville  refers  many 
of  ike  OhapaoB  of  Goldftis^  whicAi  belong  to  the  oolitic 
formations. 

Example,  Chrysaora  spinosa.    (Lamour.,  pi.  81,  f.  6.) 

THletia. — Animals  unknown;  the  poJigoorium  formed  of 
tortuous,  verrucose,  cylindrical  branches ;  cells  small,  accu- 
mulated in  irregular  patches  which  project  above  the  gene- 
ral surface,  and  are  s^oraled  by  smooth  intervals. 

Example,  Tilesiadistorta.  {Uuaour.,pl.  74,f.  5,6.)  From 
{he  oolite  of  C^n. 

Spinopora. — Animals  unknown ;  polyparium  adherent 
by  a  concave  concentrically  striated  nee  below ;  above  reti- 
culated, tuberculated,  and  bearing  brtween  the  tubercles 
poriform  cells. 

Fossil  from  the  chalk.   Three  species. 

Example,  Spinopora  mitra.   (Blainv.,  pi.  TO,  t  S.) 

DisticAopora*— Animals  unknown;  cells  of  two  kinds, 
some  stelliform,  scattered,  superficial,  shallow ;  the  others 
poriform,  deep,  unequal,  formmg  three  lateral  rows  on  each 
side  of  ^e  branches  of  an  arborescent  pQlyparivIm ;  these 
branches  are  coaipressed.  obt^jsa,  subflex^t^^a^  tnbolow 
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This  Lomarckian  genui  contains  tbe  HUlepora^  violaoea 
of  Linnauft.    (Blaiav^  pL  55,  f.  2.) 

Heteropora.~~AniTttal*  unknown ;  ceUa  round,  poriform, 
completely  immersed,  of  tvo  sorts ;  some,  lai^r  than  the 
others,  are  regularly  dispersed  on  the  whole  surface  of  the 
polyparium,  which  is  fixed,  lobed,  or  branched,  and  formed 
of  superposed  laminn. 

A  genus  of  Blainville,  formed  to  include  certain  Cerio- 
pone  of  GoldAus  which  have  two  sorts  of  pores. 

Example,  Hetatopom  wyptopom.  (Goldnus,  1 10, 1 3.) 


ntoryptopow 
A>v  twoipMdiMui  e.  poroi  mitnlllili 

Fossil  from  the  chalk  of  Maastricht 
Ur.  Lonsdale  mentions  one  fk-om  the  Silurian  Rocks. 
(Murchison's  Silunan  Syttem,  p.  880.) 

(  3.  Cells  round,  and  more  or  less  tubular  and  prominent 

PiututoporiL — Jnimali  unknown;  cella  rather  promi- 
nent, pustulose  or  mammellated,  distant,  with  round  open- 
ings i  polyparium  formed  of  ouperposed  laminsB,  ^Undrical, 
d^tiform,  or  a  little  branched,  fixed. 

The  few  fossils  which  have  these  characters  are  separated 
flrom  the  Cerioporea  of  Ooldfuss  by  Blainville.  Tney  are 
from  the  chalk  and  oolite. 

Bzample,  Pustulopora  madreporacea.  (Goldfuss,  pi.  1 0, 
f.  12.) 

Hortma.—Anmal$  unknown ;  cella  with  a  circular  open- 
ing prominent,  detached,  dispersed  almost  quineunciaUr 
on  the  inner  fhce'  of  the  branches  of  a  frwle  nunulose 
polypariimit  which  it  Astulose  and  fiirrowed  on  the  non- 
polvpiferous  face.  , 

A  genut  of  Lamouroux,  formed  from  Retepota  of  La- 
nunuL  It  includes  several  living  species,  from  the  seas  of 
Bnrope  and  Australasia,  and  more  fossils,  chiefly  ftom  the 
tertiary  strata,  but  Mr.  I^onsdide  notices  one  from  the 
Dudley  limestone. 

Bzun^ Homera  frondiculata.  (Lamoar..t74,1.7,8,9.) 


Honun  IkoBdknlate. 
0,  ■wtanlrfMi'ft,ekfra(>iMiitooftbt  apperandloWR  ddMiBiafBlled. 

Idmonaa. — Animalt  unknown;  cell*  prominent,  sub- 
conioal,  distinct,  .with  a  circular  opening,  arranged  in  half 
rings  or  short  cross-lines,  on  two-thirds  of  the  circumfe- 
rence of  the  branches  of  the  polyparium,  which  is  not 
porous,  but  slightly  channelled  ou  the  non-cellulifoxous 
noe ;  tbe  Iwanches  are  divergent  and  triquetral 

One  living  species  belongs  to  this  genus  of  Lamouroux, 
and  aeveral  fossils  firom  the  oolite  of  Caen,  and  chalk  and 
tartiariea  of  Maastricht  and  Paris.  Goldfuss  has  included 
two  of  them  among  Ratepors. 

Sxample,Idmoneatriquetra.  (Lamour.,pl.79.)  From  the 
oolite  of  Caen. 

Crieopora, — Animals  unknown;  eelU  tubular,  rather 
prominent,  with  a  circular  opening  arranged  in  rings  trans- 
versely or  obliquely  on  the  sur&ce  of  a  fragile  polypariumt 
irtiicb  branehea  into  eylindrieal  parti  ohtusa  at  the  ex* 
tremity. 

This  genus  was  named  Spiropora  by  Lamouroux,  but  it 
it  vnXy  xuAy  that  the  odls  take  anything  ^pcoMhing  to 


a  spiral  arrangement  The  coral  is  alveolar  through  its 
mass.  Some  of  the  most  characteristic  species  are  fossils 
from  Caen.  C.  Faujasii  is  from  the  chalk  of  Maastricht,  and 
Blainville  joins  to  tbe  group  two  recent  species,  Seriatopora 
annulala  and  S.  nuda  (Lamarck).  Ebrenbcorg  calls  the 
group  Myriazoon.  and  Wiesmann  Truncularia. 

MILIAR,  SIR  THOMAS,  Baronet,  second  son  of 
Mr.  William  Miller,  writer  to  tbe  signet,  was  admitted 
advocate  at  the  Scottish  bar  in  February,  1742,  in  tbe 
twenty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  In  1748  he  was  constituted 
steward  iox  sheriff)  of  Kirkeudbrieht  and  the  sameyear 
elected  joint  principal  clerk  of  the  city  of  Olawov.  These 
offices  he  resigned  in  1 755,  being  then  appointed  solicitor  to 
the  excise  in  Scotland.  In  March,  1759,  he  was  made 
king's  solicitor-general:  in  April  of  next  year,  he  was 
advanced  to  be  lord  advocate,  soon  after  whtdi  be  was 
returned  to  parliament.  In  November,  1762,  be  was  chosen 
rector  of  Glasgow  college.  He  continued  in  the  post  of 
lord  advocate  till  April,  1766,  when  he  was  raised  to  tbe 
bench  of  the  court  of  session,  and  succeeded  Sir  Gilbert 
Elliot,  lord  justice  clerk,  deceased;  on  which  occasion  he 
took  his  seat,  by  desire  of  the  court,  on  the  right  hand  of 
the  lonl  president ;  and  thence,  on  Dundas's  death,  he  was, 
in  JanuM7,  1788,  elevated  to  the  presidency  of  the  court  of 
Session,  being  tbe  first  lord  justice  derk  so  promoted.  The 
following  month  he  was  created  a  baronet  He  died  S7th 
September,  1789.  leaving  tbe  present  Sir  WiUiam  Miller, 
a  judge  in  the  court  of  session  by  the  titular  designation  of 
Lord  Glenlee,  and  other  children. 

It  ia  to  this  distinguished  person  that  the  poet  Bums 
alludes  in  these  lines  of  his  *  Vision 

*  Thiougb  miuv  •  wUd  loiMiitlc  grove. 
Near  many  a  liennlt-lkiided  etmt. 
FU  ttaanU  tat  fH«DcUfaip  or  for  hna. 

Id  musing  mood, 
Ab  asod Jndfa  I  law  him  rave, 

DUpeudof  good.' 

MILLER.  JOHN  MARTIN,  bom  at  Ulm  (where  his 
father  was  preacher  in  the  cathedral  and  professor  of 
Oriental  languages),  December  2,  1750,  was  a  novelist, 
whose  productions  made  a  great  sensation  in  Germany  iu 
the  last  century.  At  Giktingen.  where  he  went  to  study 
theology,  in  1770,  he  became  acquainted  vrith  Toes,  Holty, 
Burger,  the  two  Stolllm^  and  other  eminent  litemry  cba- 
zacters  <^  the  time,  and  afterwards  with  Klopstook,  whom 
he  accompanied  on  his  return  to  Hamburg.  After  taking 
orders,  he  was  appointed  preacher  at  the  cathedral  of  his 
native  town  in  1783,  and  in  1797  professor  of  theol<^st 
the  Gymnasium.  In  1810  the  king  of  Wirtembe^  be- 
atowed  the  deanery  of  Ulm  on  him ;  but  he  did  not  kve  to 
ei^ov  it  many  years,  for  he  died  on  the  21st  June,  1814. 

Although  now  almost  foi^otten,  his  romance  of  *  Siee- 
wart*  (first  published  in  2  vols.,  1776,  shortly  afterwards 
greatly  enlarged,  and  in  many  parts  re-written)  had  asto- 
nishing success.  It  called  forth  a  host  of  imitators,  and 
had  also  the  distinction  of  being  parodied.  It  was  trans- 
lated into  French,  Polish,  Dutch,  Danish,  and  Italian. 
Like  his '  Siegwart'  his 'Karl  von  Burgheim*  and  other 
novels  have  little  action  or  interest  of  story,  but  are  dis- 
tinguished by  pure  morality  and  an  amiable  though 
exaggerated  sensibility.  This  excess  of  aensibilitv  and 
sentiment,  which  however  was  merely  caricatured  by  his 

firofessed  imitators,  qualified  him  well  for  an  elegiac  and 
yrio  poet;  and  his  productions  of  that  class  are  distin- 
guished by  the  tenderness  and  religious  feeling  which  they 
hreathe.  His  sermons  are  likewise  compositions  of  no 
ordinary  merit,  attractive  in  style,  eloquent  and  impressive. 

In  bis  personal  character  he  is  said  to  have  been  rather 
cold  and  reserved,  and  therefore  disappointed  many  who  ex- 
pected to  find  in  the  author  of  '  Siegwart '  an  impassioned 
enthusiast  His  romances  may  be  forgotten,  but  his  poems 
never  can. 

MUXES,  JEREMIAH,  dean  of  Exeter,  was  the  son  of 
Jeremiah  MiUea,  and  nephew  to  Dr.Tfaonus  Milles,  bishop 
of  Waterfbrd  and  Lismore.  Bishop  Milles  1^  his  fortune 
to  his  nephew  Jeremiah,  who  was  horn  in  1714,  and  edu- 
cated at  Eton.  He  afterwards  went  to  Corpus  Chmti  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  where  he  took  the  degree  n  M.A.  in  1735, 
and  that  of  D.D.  in  1747.  His  un^e  coUated  him  to  a 
prebend  in  the  cathedral  of  Waterford,  and  presented  him 
to  a  living  near  that  city,  which  he  held  but  &  abort  time, 
choosing  to  reside  in  England.  Upon  his  return  he  mar- 
ried EcUth,  the  daughter  of  archbishop  Potter,  through 
whoM  means  he  obtain^Jf^^^^^^i^^^pt^^  ft(fEdnund 
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the  Kins  and  St,  Nicholas  Aeon,  in  Lombard  Street,  with 
that  of  Merstham,  in  Surrey,  and  the  sinecure  rectory  of 
West  Terring,  in  Sussex.  In  1 762  Dr.  Milles  was  nomi- 
nated to  the  deanery  of  Exeter,  on  the  advancement  of  Dr. 
Charles  Lyttelton  to  the  see  of  Carlisle,  whom  he  a^o 
succeeded  as  president  of  the  Society  oi  Antiquaries  in 
1769.  In  the  *  Arehaeologia  *  areMveral  comtAanications 
by  1dm :  partioalarlT  one  entitled  *  Obserrations  on  the 
Wardrobe  Account  ta  the  Year  1483,  wherein  are  contained 
the  Deliveries  made  for  the  Coronation  of  King  Richard  tbe 
Third,  and  some  other  Particulars  relating  to  that  Monarch 
and  another  {ArchaoL,  toL  iv.,  p.  331-346),  in  which  he 
joined  the  abb6  Barth£lemy  in  denying  the  genuineness  of 
the  Apameean  medal.  Mr.  Gough  iurorms  us  that,  while 
dean  of  Exeter,  he  formed  a  lartre  collection  of  materials  for 
the '  History  of  Devonshire.'  His  most  unsuccessftil  literary 
attempt  was  to  vindicate  the  authenticity  of  Rowley's  Poems, 
in  an  edition  which  he  printed,  in  4to.,  in  1 782.  The  dean 
died  February  13.  1784. 

(Nichols's  Literary  Jnecdotes,  vol.  pp.  471,  472  ; 
Chalmers's  Bi(^r.  Dtct^  vol  zxil,  pp.  168,  169.) 

MILZ.BT,  a  ^lant  whioh  botanuts  class  among  the 
grassei^  though,  in  some  species  and  in  fiivourable  aitua- 
tions,  it  attains  the  height  of  18  or  20  feet  (Barofcbardt's 
TtaveU  in  Nubia,  p.  280.)  The  stalk  of  all  the  species 
millet  resembles  a  jointed  reed,  having  at  every  joint  a  long 
broad  leaf,  which  embraces  the  stalk  with  iu  base.  The 
plants  are  all  annuals,  and  grow  quickly,  yielding  an  abun- 
dance of  small  grains  which  are  set  round  a  compabt  spike  at 
tbe  top  of  the  stalk.  Hie  stalk  itself  is  filled  with  a  saccha- 
rine juice. 

Millet  thrives  best  in  a  light  sandy  soil,  apd  if  suffi- 
cient space  is  allowed  between  the  plants  to  weed  and  hoe 
them  during  their  early  growth,  they  will  afterwards  over- 
top and  smother  all  weeds,  and  yield  an  abundant  return 
with  little  labour  and  without  much  manure,  ^e  seeds 
however  require  a  climate  wanner  and  drier  than  tiiat  of 
England  to  ripen  proper^.  UiUet  is  cultivated  la^hr  in 
the  amthem  parts  of  Europe — in  Spain,  Italy,  the  south  of 
France,  Switzerland,  and  Southern  Germany;  but  it  is 
grown  most  extensiveljr  in  the  East  Indies^  China,  Arabia, 
Syria,  Egypt,  and  Nubia.  It  has  also  been  introduced  into 
the  We^ndies,  where  it  is  called  Gvitua  corn,  and  ia  used 
as  food  for  the  negroes. 

In  the  East  millet  is  used  as  food  fbr  men ;  but  in  Europe, 
though  it  is  sometimes  made  into  loaves  and  cakes,  and 
frequently  into  puddings,  it  is  mostly  used  fbr  feeding 
poultry  and  domestic  animals.  The  leaves  and  panicles 
are  given,  both  green  and  dried,  as  fodder  to  cattle. 

l£Uet  has  been  described  by  botanists  under  the  ^neric 
terms  Hoteut  and  Sorghum.  The  most  general  species,  the 
common  Indian  millet  {Holcut  Sorghum,  Linn.),  known  in 
Nubia  by  tbe  name  of  Dwrfi,  is  described  under  Sorghuh 
TDLOARB.  We  briefly  notice  the  most  important  of  the 
other  species : — 

Black  millet  (ffolau  ntger,  Arduino)is  one  of  the  largest 
apecies.  Caffre  millet  (.Mtcua  Cqfer,  Arduino)  is  a  native 
of  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope.  Yellow-seeded  millet  (Hotcus 
taecharatut,  linn.)  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies.  Two- 
coloured  millet  {Holau  btcolor.  Linn.)  is  said  to  be  a  native 
of  Persia.  Drooping  millet  (Sorghum  cemuum)  is  culti- 
vated in  Arabia,  Syria,  and  various  parts  of  the  Levant 

MILUN,  AUDXN  LOUIS,  born  in  175B,  was  an  emi- 
nent French  antiquary,  who  succeeded  Barth£lemy  as 
keeper  of  tbe  antiquities  and  medals  in  the  Rojral  Library 
at  Paris.  His '  Diciionnaire  des  Beaux  Arts,'  *  Inctionnaire 
de  la  Fable,* '  Monumens  Antiques,'  and '  GaUrie  Mytholo- 
gique,'  are  aU  uaeftil  cootributionB  towards  arcluBolt^  and 
the  fine  arts.  Besides  these  works,  his  'Hagasin  JBney- 
etopddique,*  which  he  carried  on  for  twenty  years  without 
seeking  any  profit  from  it,  was  a  highly  valuable  literary 
journal,  and  may  now  be  regarded  as  a  repository  containing 
much  imptfftant  information.  To  the  above  may  be  added 
his  *  Voyage  dans  les  DIpartfimens  du  Midi  de  la  France,' 
'  Voyage  ttans  la  Savoie,  and  *  Voyage  dans  le  Milanais.* 
These  works  possess  a  permanent  iutwest  on  account  of  the 
historical  and  antiquarian  matter  which  thtff  contain.  He 
died  Augnst  14th,  1818. 

MILLION.  [NUMEKATIOM.] 

MILLSTONE-GRIT  u  the  title  of  a  remarkable  group 
of  strata  which  belong  to  the  carboniferous-  system  and  se- 
parate the  c(wl  formation  ttom  the  mountain  umestone.  It 
may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  many  inttances  of  *  tranii- 
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tion  *  on  a  large  scale,  which  reveal  to  the  geologist  local 
changes  of  level  and  position  of  the  antient  lands,  whereby 
new  currents  were  occasioned  in  the  sea,  and  new  depositions 

firoduced  in  its  bed.  Instead  of  tbe  deposits  of  mountain 
imeatone  generated  by  processes  almost  purely  marme.  we 
have  in  the  millstone-grit  group  evidence  of  streams  ftom 
the  interior  of  elevated  Unds  and  periodical  eurrents  which 
mttai  pebbles,  sand,  and  elay,  with  land-plants,  over  sur- 
faces wnere,  prevbusly,  corals  and  shells  were  aecnmnlated 
in  the  quiet  sea.  The  character  of  this  group  varies  according 
to  a  certain  law  of  development,  in  passing  from  the  south 
to  the  north  of  England.  It  is  of  httle  importance  in  the 
south-west  of  England,  South  Wales,  or  any  of  tbe  midland 
coal-fields,  but  in  Derbyshire  it  acquires  great  thickness,  and 
appears  in  some  of  the  most  striking  scenes  of  that  romantic 
county.  Here  it  is  a  series  of  tbick  arenaceous  rocks,  al- 
ternating with  shales  and  flagstones  below  the  coal  and 
above  the  limestone.  Perhaps  no  more  remarkable  feature 
in  English  geology  can  be  noticed  than  the  bold  crags  of 
millstone-grit  which  are  crossed  as  tbe  traveller  proceeds 
from  the  coal  of  Shefileld  to  the  limestone  of  Castleton. 

Father  to  the  north,  between  the  deep  limestone  dales  of 
Yorkshire,  tbe  millstone-grit  rocks  appear  on  the  summit 
of  Ingieborough,  Penyghent,  and  Wnamnde,  mixed  with 
shales,  limestones,  ironstones,  and  beds  of  coal.  At  least 
three  distinct  bands  of  coarse  pebbly  millstone-grit  here 
occur,  though  not  in  one  hill,  and  a  similar  character  be- 
longs to  the  series  in  Durham  and  Northumberland.  Through 
aH  tbe  extreme  north  of  England  indeed  the  millstone-grit 
group  passes  by  its  coal,  ironstone,  &c  to  the  coal  forma- 
tion above,  and  by  its  limestones  and  peculiar  shales  to  the 
mountain  limestone  below,  by  so  easy  a  gradation  that  the 
whole  appears  one  vast  series  of  associated  deposits. 

The  rock  from  which  the  group  is  named,  tbe  millstone* 
grit,  is  a  very  coarse-grained  quarizose  sandstone,  with  layers 
of  pebhlei,  often  defining  the  upper  or  under  surfbces  of 
beds,  and  sometimes  (aa  near  Keigbtey)  containing  remarka- 
ble masses  of  laminated  mica,  which  is  not  oommon  in  Ae 
substance  of  the  stone.  Ihe  most  coarse  and  quartzose  parts 
of  the  stone  have  a  vague  resemblance  to  unmicaceous  gra- 
nites (as  that  of  Ravenglass),  and  this  is  strengthened  by  the 
occasional  abundance  of  felspar,  in  large  masses  crystallized 
within,  but  fragmented  or  wmh  to  a  pebbly  aspect  exter- 
nally. This  discloses  probably  the  true  history  of  the  rock. 
It  is  a  re-aggregated  mass  of  the  disintegrated  materials  of 
granite ;  and  as  almost  every  sandstone  of  the  coal  districts 
IS  liable  to  assume  locally  the  coarseness  of  grain  of  the 
millstone-grit,  and  all  appear  to  contain  felspar  grains  and 
figments  (often  decomposed  to  porcelain  clay),  the  impor- 
tance of  a  study  of  the  millstone-grit  becomes  evident.  The 
o^oaic  remains  are  a  mixture  of  those  belonging  -to  tiie 
coal  formation  (plants)  and  those  of  the  sulyacent  luiettoBe 
(conchifera,  moUusoa). 

MItNBR,  JOSEPH,  was  bom  in  the  n^hbourhood 
of  Leeds,  on  tbe  2nd  of  January,  1744.  He  was  sent 
to  the  grammar-school  at  Leeds,  where,  \jy  his  industry 
and  talents,  among  which  a  memory  of  most  extraordinanr 
power  was  conspicuous,  he  gained  the  warm  regard  of  hu 
instructor,  tbe  Rev.  Mr.  Moore,  who  resolved  to  have  him 
sent  to  college.  This  plan  was  nearly  frustrated  by  the 
death  of  Milner's  father  in  very  narrow  circumstances ;  but 
by  the  assistance  of  some  gentlemen  in  I^eeds,  whose  chil- 
dren Milner  had  lately  engaged  in  teaching,  and  by  the 
offer  of  the  office  of  cbiapel-clerk  at  Catherine  Hall.  Cam- 
bridge, he  was  enabled  to  enter  that  hall  at  Uie  age  of 
eighteen.  In  the  year  1766  he  took  bis  degree  of  B.A.,  and 
gained  the  dianceUor'B  second  gold  medal  for  classical 
knowledge.  He  now  became  assistant  in  the  sehao],and 
afterwaroB  the  curate  of  the  Rev.  Ifr.  Atkinson,  of  lliorp 
Arch,  near  Tadcaster.  Here  h^proceeded  in  the  composi- 
tion of  an  epic  poem,  entitled  '  Darideis,'  which  he  bod 
commenced  at  Cambridge,  and  which  he  afterwards  finished 
at  Hull.  Itwas  submitted  to  Dr.  (afterwards  bishop)  Hurd, 
who  highly  complimented  the  author  on  the  talent  it  dis- 
played, but  advised  him  to  defer  its  publication.  Not  lone 
after  he  had  obtained  deacon's  orders,  Milner  was  elected 
head-master  of  the  grammar-school,  and  afternoon-lecturer 
of  the  principal  church  of  Hull.  The  school  increased  under 
his  care.  He  not  only  introduced  his  younger  brother  to 
those  literary  pursuits  in  which  he  was  afterwards  distin- 
guished [MiLHBB.IsaAC^  but  be  also  took  his  mother  and 

two  orplun  children  of  hu  elder  brother i'^'  '  ' 

About  the  year  1770  lie  embiieiietH^  i 
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mn^elioal  faxij  in  tbe  church  of  Ei^and.  This  change 
10  his  religious  views  brought  upon  aim  neglect,  and  in 
some  cases  open  opposition  from  many  among  the  upper 
classes  who  had  once  been  his  admirers  and  nienda ;  but 
his  church  was  soon  crowded  with  others,  chiefly  from  the 
lower  orders  of  the  people,  in  whose  sentiments  and  manners 
liis  preaching  produced  a  striking  change ;  and  at  length  ha 
not  only  recovered  tbe  esteem  of  his  fellow- townsmeD,  but 
lived  to  SM  his  oim  rebgious  sentiments  become  so  popular 
in  the  tovn  that  many  m  the  pulpits  of  the  churches  were 
illled  by  flieiids  and  pupils,  and  he  himself  was  chosen 
viear  of  HuU  by  the  mayor  and  corporation.  Hit  election 
took  place  only  a  few  weelta  before  nis  death,  which  bap- 

E sued  on  the  Uth  of  November,  1797,  in  the  54th  year  of 
is  age.  For  seventeen  years  before  his  death  he  had  been 
vicar  of  North  Ferriby,  near  Hull.  A  monument,  executed 
bv  Bacon,  was  erected  to  bis  memory  in  the  high  church  of 
Hull  by  several  ^ntlemen  who  hadoeen  his  nupils. 

The  excellencies  of  Mr.  Milner's  personal  cnaracter  were 
of  the  highest  order.  He  was  deeply  pious,  upright  in  all 
his  conduct,  singularly  open  and  sincere,  and  kind,  cheer- 
Ail,  and  amusing  in  social  life.  In  his  political  principles 
he  was  strongly  attached  to  the  established  order  of  thmgs 
in  chiuoh  and  state. 

The  work  by  whidi  he  is  best  known  is  the  '  History 
of  the  Church  of  Christ,'  wliich  was  commenced  by  him- 
self and  completed  by  his  brother,  the  dean  of  Carlisle, 
and  which  extends  from  the  rise  of  Christianity  to  the 
Reformation.  The  first  edition  of  this  work  appeared  in 
S  vols.  8vo.,  1794  to  1812,  aud  a  second  edition  in  1810. 
It  has  been  more  than  once  reprinted.  The  plan  of  the 
history  is  thus  stated  in  the  author's  Introduction:  after 
stating  that  in  all  ages  of  the  church  there  have  existed 
*men  who  have  been  real,  not  merely  nominal  Christians,' 
hq  proceeds: — 'It  is  the  history  of  these  men  which  I 
propose  to  write.  It  is  of  no  consequence  with  respect  to 
my  plan,  nor  of  muoh  importance,  I  believe,  in  its  own 
nature,  to  what  external  churdi  they  belonged.  I  intend 
not  to  enter  with  vaj  nioetr  into  an  aeoount  of  their  rites 
and  eeremonies,  or  nrms  of  ohurch-govemment,  much  less 
into  thdr  secular  histo^!  Even  religious  eorUrovernee 
shall  be  omitted,  except  those  which  seem  to  bear  a  relation 
to  the  essence  of  Christ's  religion,  and  of  which  the  history 
of  his  real  church  requires  some  account  Let  not  the 
leader  expect  that  the  actions  of  ^eat  men  (great  in  a 
leeular  view,  I  mean)  will  be  exhibited  to  his  notice.  No- 
thing but  what  appears'to  me  to  belong  to  Christ's  kingdom 
shall  be  admitted:  genuine  piety  is  the  only  thing  which  I 
intend  to  celebrate.  It  is  manifest  that  on  this  plan  no 
compleU  church  history  can  be  writteo.  Such  a  work 
ougDt  assuredly  to  recora  the  reli^us  opinions  and  prao- 
tioBi  whioh  have  at  any  time  prevailed  among  any  of  Uiose 
who  profsss  the  Christian  bith  j  leaving  the  readw  to  con- 
elude,  tnm  these  materials,  which  parties  have  been  right 
and  which  wrong.  But  on  Milner's  plan  we  have  avowedly 
the  history  of  only  one  cUm  of  opinions,  and  the  choice  of 
this  class  is  determined  solely  by  their  agreement  with  the 
sentiments  of  the  author.  Now,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
temptation  to  do  violence  to  facts,  to  which  an  author  is 
exposed  who  is  determined  to  trace  the  existence  of  certain 
prmciples  in  all  ages  of  tbe  church  (a  temptation  fi'om 
which  it  is  but  just  to  add  that  MOner  has  escaped),  it  is 
clear  that,  writing  on  this  plan,  two  ecclesiastical  historians 
of  opposite  creeds  would  produce  works  containing  very 
different  sets  of  &cts,  but  each  profiessing  to  be  a  *  History 
of  tbe  Church  of  Christ.'  Tiiough.  for  Uiese  reasons,  Mil- 
ner's work  cannot  be  called  a  eonmlete  church  history,  its 
value  as  a  eonMbuHon  to  church  nistory  is  very  great.  It 
is  written  in  that  spirit  of  piety,  and  of  deep  interest  in 
what  the  author  beUeves  to  be  true  reli^on,  which  is  not 
always  found  in  our  celebrated  church  historbos;  and  for 
the  very  reasons  which  prevent  its  being  complete^  it  con- 
tains manyimportaat  facts  which  had  previously  been  little 
attended  to.  .It  surpasses  most  other  church  histories  in 
the  use  made  of  the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  though  the 
reverence  which  the  author  professes  for  time  venerable 
men  has  led  him  to  trust  them  too  much. 

The  other  works  of  Mr.  Miluer  are, — 1, '  Gibbon's  account 
of  Christianitr  considered ;  ti^etber  with  some  Strictures 
on  Hume's  IKalaguea  eonoeming  Natural  Religion.'  2, 
'  Some  Passages  in  the  Life  of.Willlam  Howard.*  3,  *  Essays 
cn  the  Influmee  of  the  Holy  Spirit.*  4,  *I^ts  and  Essays, 
Theological  and  HiatoricaL'  9,  'Practical  Senaonij  inth 


an  Ach^unt  of  his  Life,  by  the  Dean  of  Gailisle,*  3  vols.  A 
complete  collection  of  his  works  was  edited  by  the  dean  of 
Cariule,  8  vols.,  1810. 

MILNER,  ISAAC,  dean  of  Carlisle,  and  toother  of  the 
preoeding,  was  bom  in  1751.  At  the  age  of  six  he  benn 
to  accompany  his  brother  to  the  grammar-school  at  Le^ ; 
but  at  his  &tber's  death  his  studies  were  interrupted,  and 
he  was  employed  in  learning  the  woollen  maouiactoiy  at 
Leeds.  When  Joseph  Milner  was  appotntad  head  master 
of  tbe  gTamtnar«diool  at  HuU,  he  released  his  brother 
&om  his  engagements  at  Leed%  and  took  him  under  his 
own  tuition,  employing  him  as  his  assistant  in  teaching 
the  younger  boys.  In  his  life  ot  his  brother  the  dean 
expresses  his  sense  of  this  act  of  kindness  with  an  affec- 
tionate warmth  which  shows  the  attachment  that  existed 
between  the  brothers,  and  is  equally  creditable  to  the  feelings 
of  both.  In  1770  Isaac  Mili^er  entered  Queen's  Collie. 
Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  degree  of  B.A  in  1774,  and 
was  Senior  Wrangler.  In  1775  he  was  elected  Fellow  of 
Queen's  College,  and  in  1783  Jacksouian  Professor  of 
Experimental  Philosophy;  in  1788  he  took  his  degree  of 
D.D.,  and  was  elected  Master  of  Queen's  College ;  and  in 
1 798  he  was  appointed  Lucasian  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
In  X791  he  was  appointed  Dean  of  Carlisle.  He  was  twice 
Vice-ChanceUor,  in  179S  and  1809.  At  Cambridge  he 
formed  a  close  friendsUp  with  the  late  Mr.  "Vinilmforce,  bv 
whom  he  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Pitt ;  and  in  company  wita 
those  eminent  men  he  made  a  tour  on  the  Continent  about 
the  year  1787.  He  died  at  tbe  bouse  of  Mr.  Wtlberforce,  at 
Kensington  Gore,  on  the  1st  of  April,  1820. 

Dean  Milner  was  possessed  of  very  extensive  and  accu- 
rate learning,  which  he  always  had  at  his  command.  He 
had  great  tidents  for  conversation,  and  a  dignified  sim- 
plicity of  manner.  His  religious  and  political  principles 
agreed  pretty  closely  with  his  brother  s.  He  wrote  the 
fwlowing  works,  besides  several  scientific  papers  in  the 
: '  HiiloBophical  Transactions,'  and  the  continuation  of  his 
brother's  *Church  History:'— 'Animadversions  on  Dr. 
Haveia'a  History  of  the  Cnureh  of  Christ ;'  *  Strtotur«s  on 
some  of  the  FuUicatitns  of  the  Rev.  Herbert  Maisb,  in- 
tended as  a  Reply  to  some  of  his  Objections  against  tbe 
Bible  Socie^.'  The  following  were  published  after  his 
death : — *  Sermons,'  2  vols. ; '  Essay  on  Human  liberty.' 

('Memoir  of  Dean  Milner,*  in  tlu  ChriHian  Obiervtr  for 
May,  1820,  vol.  xix.,  p.  289.) 

MILO',  MELOS,  one  of  tbe  larger  Cyclades  in  tbe 
^gean  sea,  about  70  miles  north  of  the  coast  of  Crete,  and 
65  east  of  the  coast  of  the  Peloponnesus.  It  is  14  miles 
long  from  east  to  west,  and  its  breadth  is  about  eight  miles. 
Its  northern  coast  is  indented  by  a  deep  bay,  which  forms  a 
natural  harbour,  one  of  the  best  and  safest  in  the  Levant. 
The  sur&ce  of  the  island  is  mountainous,  and  of  vokanie 
formation ;  it  has  hot  mineral  springs,  and  mines  of  sulphur 
and  alum.  The  soil  is  fortile,  and  produces  abundance  of 
friiit,  wine,  ofl,  and  pasture  for  oatUe.  Hie  population, 
which  was  above  20,000  in  tbe  time  of  TournefMt,  about  a 
century  ago,  has  greatly  decreased ;  it  is  now  stated  vaguely 
at  7000  by  Balbi,  and  at  only  1500  by  Hiiersch,  but  this 
last  estimate  appears  too  low. 

Besides  the  chief  town,  called  also  Milo,  which  is  in  the 
east  part  of  the  island,  near  tbe  port,  there  are  several  vil- 
lages, called  Pollone.  San  Dimitri,  Castro,  &c  Hie  lower 
grounds  near  tbe  sea  are  marshy,  and  are  s^  to  render  the 
air  unwholesome  in  summer. 

Melos  is  said  to  have  been  colonised  first  by  the  Phoeni- 
cians, and  afterwards  by  the  Laoedannonians.  During  the 
Peloponnesian  war  the  Athenians  loit  an  armament  to 
reduce  it  under  the  command  of  Ninas,  the  ion  of  Nicetfttus, 
but  the  attempt  foiled.  Some  vear*  later  in  Uie  ww  a  new 
expedition  from  Athens  landed  on  tbe  island,  and  after  a 
siege  of  several  months  took  the  town  of  Melos,  when  the 
Athenians  put  to  death  all  the  adult  males,  and  carried  away 
the  women  and  children  as  slaves,  after  which  a  colony  of 
Athenians  was  sent  to  occupv  the  place.  (Thucyd-i  iil  91 ; 
V.  84,  &c)  At  a  later  perioa  Melos,  like  the  other  Greek 
islands,  became  subject  to  Rome,  and  afterwards  to  the 
Byzantine  emperors,  tbe  Venetians,  and  the  Turks.  It  now 
forms  part  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Greece. 

There  are  extensive  remains  of  the  antient  capital  of  tbe 
island,  Melos,  near  the  great  harbour,  consisting  of  part  of 
an  amphitheatre,  cyclopean  walls,  a  temple  of  Venus,  and 
numerous  subterranean  galleries.  A  fine  statue  of  Venus, 
found  at  Udoi,  is  in  the  nnueunjtf^lha  JLounBr»t  Fkris. 
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A  iinmlnT  of  vues  and  other  intiquUies  htxe  bmi  dis- 
eonred  amoi^  tfae  rains. 

Near  the  north-east  extremitr  of  Hflo  is  the  rock;  islanet 
of  Cimolos,  called  by  the  Italian  sailon  Argentioa;  the 
channel  between  the  two  ia  very  dan^nnu  in  itormy 
weather,  and  noted  for  ahipwrveks.  (D«pper,  Dwmptitm 
det  hltu  de  VArchipel.;  Ferceechi;  lV)nmefort 

MILONOV,  MICHAEL,  a  Russian  poet  of  considerable 
talent,  and  who,  but  for  his  premature  death,  would  proba- 
bly hare  risen  to  neater  literary  eminence,  was  b(»n  in 
1792,  and  reeeiTed  his  education  at  the  university  of  Mos- 
cow, where  be  distinguished  himsdf  by  his  application  and 
abilities.  His  poems,  which  were  first  poUishea  in  a  ocrfleo- 
tin  form  in  1819,  eonsist  chiefly  ti  satires,  epistles,  and 
varKnis  lyrical  j^aees,  and  display  elevation  of  mind,  aente 
thinking,  and  tendtt  fcetiug.  Among  tiiam  are  aome  trans- 
lations and  imitations  from  Horaoe,  8<Mller>  and  othrn. 
He  died  OcJober  1 7-39,  1821. 

MI'LTIABSS  (HiXruijiic)  was  the  younger  son  of  Cimon 
(who  was  cpruragr  from  a  noble  Athenian  family),  and  u^hew 
ef  the  elder  Ifi^tiades,  who,  during  the  life  of  Pisistratus, 
had  founded  a  ^nnny,  or  arbitnry  govemment,  in  the 
Chersonese.  The  elder  Miltiades  had  been  succeeded  by 
Stesagoras,  the  elder  son  of  Cimon,  on  whose  death  the  young 
Miltisdes  succeeded  to  his  ]>lace.  The  first  important  afhir 
in  whioh  Miltiades  appears  is  at  that  juncture,  during  the 
Scythian  expedition  of  Darius,  b.c-  613,  when  the  Greek 
commanden  who  guarded  the  laft  over  the  Danube  de- 
bated whether  they  Should  not  out  off  the  Persian  king's 
retreat  hy  Ivaaking  the  passago.  Miltiades  advised  the 
destroMion  of  l)ie  bridge  and  aJthongh  his  opinion  was 
orerroled,  it  is  not  too  nach  to  toppose  that  his  reason>for 
advocating  it  was  exsctly  that  on  which  it  was  afterwards 
rejected.  So  shrewd  a  politician  could  hardly  have  failed 
to  obssffTe,  th^  to  annihilate  the  Persian  power  was,  as 
Histiisus  so^ested,  tantamount  to  giving  all  the  tyrants  of 
individual  cities  their  dismissal. 

Twenty  years  afterwards,  Miltiades  was  called  upon  to 
act  a  more  important  part  Hipparchua,  one  of  the  sons  of 
Pisistratus,  had  fUlen  by  the  hands  of  Harmodius  and  Aria- 
togiton ,-  and  Hippies.  Uie  other  son.  who  had  been  driven 
frua  Athens  cbimy  by  the  aid  of  the  Spartans,  had  re- 
tired, at  G^reaks  boA  than  and  anbsequently  often  did 
nnder  annilBT  dronmstaiiBes,  to  the  Persian  court  Iik 
Ionia,  the  huning  of  Sardis  mm  followed  by  a  war  wldeh 
lasted  for  six  years,  in  whteh  each  party  seemed  to  have 
learned  a  lesson :  Uie  Persians,  that  their  enemT  was  not 
altogether  despioaUe  ;  and  the  Greaks^  that  witnout  unity 
of  1^  there  was  no  hope  of  success. 

In  B.C.  492,  Mardonius  led  the  first  Persian  armament, 
which  was  dispersed  by  a  storm  in  doubling  the  panioinla 
of  AtboB.  In  B.C.  490,  asaeond  armament  under  Datis  and 
Artaphemes  was  sent  againaC  Greece.  Hiis  ibrca  erosied 
to  Naxoe,  and  thence  to  Delos  and  Bnhooa.  A  few  days 
sufficed  to  sweep  through  the  island  of  Eubma,  and  the 
wh(de  armameat  made  for  the  ooast  of  Attica.  Guided  by 
Hmpias,  who  knew  the  eapahilities  of  eveiy  mot  of  ground 
in  his  country,  the  anny  landed  at  Marathon.  [Maruhon.] 
The  plain  of  Marathon  ezlenda  inwHds  ftcnn  Uie  aea  to  the 
Bwuntaina)  where  it  is  otntraotad  into  a  narrow  glen  hy  the 
spurs  of  two  hills,  but  spreads  out  beyoikd  the  h«e  <tf  these 
spnra  and  hetwwn  tiiem  and  the  sea.  It  ia  roughly  in  the 
form  of  &  T,  the  ti^  stroke  representing  that  part  whioh 
borders  on  Uie  ses,  and  the  leg  of  the  letter  corresponding 
to  the  glen,  which  is  divided  lengthwise  by  a  mountain 
stream.  Through  this  glen  lay  the  road  to  Athens,  and  on 
the  eastern  side     the  hill  the  AUienian  army  posted  itself. 

Aecmding  to  custom,  the  army  was  under  tne  direotiou 
of  ten  gamerals,  each  of  whom  took  the  oommand  for  one 
day  in  turn.  One  of  the  ten  was  Miltiades,  who  had  just 
been  acquitted  on  a  cha^  of  tyranny,  more  perhaps  owing 
to  the  puitie  way  m  whuih  he  had  used  his  power  in  the 
Cfaeisonesua,  than  to  the  real  mwita  of  bis  conduct  He 
had  a  powarfol  ^y  in  the  polemareh  GdUmaofans,  who,  by 
virtue  ef  his  office,  commanded  the  right  wing,  and  had  an 
equal  vote  with  Uie  ten  groerals.  ThavotcBOTlhe  g«i«als 
being  dhridad  on  the  questim  of  an  engagem«nt  Callima- 
dniB,  by  Us  vot^  decided  f»  fighting ;  and  when  the  day 
of  command  came  round  to  Miltiades,  the  battle  took  place. 

The  Persisn  army  was  much  more  numerous  than  that 
of  the  Greeks,  who  are  genoally  reckoned  at  10,000.  in 
the  centre  of  the  Persian  host  were  stationed  their  best 
sol^ok  a  precaution  neeessarf  in  order  to  gfvo  nnae  sta- 


bilHgr  to  an  trmy  eoaposed  of  forty  w  Hf^  dilteant  tribas, 
but  ii^nrhnu  inaimueh  aa  it  exposed  Aem  to  the  vary  ma- 
noBuvn  whidi  Miltiadespraetiaed,  and  with  a  view  to  which 

he  apparently  arranged  his  forces,  bo  that  the  centre  might 
be  weak  and  the  wings  strong.  The  Persian  centre  broke 
that  of  the  Greeks,  and  pursued  them  toward  the  hills,  but 
in  each  wing  the  Athenians,  who  had  charged  at  double- 
quick  time,  disperaed  those  who  were  oimsed  to  them, 
wheeled  round  and  routed  the  viotorious  Persians.  This 
decided  the  battle.  The  vanquished  perished  in  thousands^ 
by  the  sword,  in  the  marshes,  and  in  attempting  to  embark 
on  board  their  ships ;  and  tlie  Athenians  and  their  allies 
the  PlatMns  were  left  completely  masters  of  the  field. 
Herodotus  ststra  6490  as  pe  number  of  the  Persian 
dead,  and  I9S  the  number  of  the  Athenians  who  fW.  The 
tactics  pra<^iied  at  this  battle  are  wwthy  of  remark,  as  be- 
ing so  completely  opposed  to  the  Dorian  plan  of  preserving 
a  dose  and  imp«ietrid>le  phalanx,  and  much  more  nearly 
allied  to  those  of  modem  war&re.  Perhaps  no  battle  ever 
reflected  more  lustre  on  the  successful  commander  than  that 
of  Marathon  on  Mfltiades ;  though  it  should  be  observed, 
that  he,  whom  all  ages  have  regarded  as  the  defender  of 
liberty,  began  his  career  as  an  arbitrary  ruler,  and  on  only 
one  oeoBsion  in  his  whole  life  was  ennged  on  the  side  of  free- 
dom ;  but  for  the  same  man  to  be  the  liberator  of  his  own 
country  and  a  despot  in  another  is  no  inconsistency,  as  tlw 
course  of  human  evento  has  often  shown. 

The  battle  of  Marathon  put  an  end  to  the  expedition 
heaited  by  Datis  and  Art^hemes,  ud  the  career  of  Mil- 
tiadea  dosed  soon  after.  He  appears  next  aft  Puos,  to 
whioh  be  laid  ai^  with  aaventy  Athenian  sh^  Tho 
Parians  defended  themselves  bravely,  and,  if  we  may  be- 
lieve Herodotus,  Miltiades  had  recourse  to  magic,  in  the 
practice  of  which  he  reoeiveda  wound,  whioh,  wm  general 
ill  success,  compelled  a  retreat  On  his  return,  wule  yet 
suflering  from  a  gangrene  in  the  wound,  he  was  accused, 
tried,  and  condemned  for  deceiving  the  people.  The  pun- 
ishment was  commuted  for  a  fine ;  but  beii^  unable  to  pay 
it,  be  died  in  prison. 

llie  character  of  Miltiades  is  one  on  which,  with  the  few 
materials  whioh  history  has  left,  we  should  not  judge  too 
exactiy.  The  outline  which  remains  is  one  tha^  if  filled 
up,  wmld  seem  fittest  to  contain  the  very  model  of  a  sue- 
eenfol  stetesman  in  an  when  the  prime  minister  of 
Athens  was  likewise  the  leuer  of  her  armiea.  Heeren  has 
briefly  notioed  die  trannUon  which  took  idace  in  the  diarac- 
ter  of  Athenian  atatesmen  f^om  the  warrior  like  Themis- 
tocles  and  Miltiades  to  the  warlike  rhetorician  like  Pericles, 
and  thence  to  the  orator,  who  to  his  rhetorical  skill  united 
no  military  prowess.  Miltiades  with  sraat  generalship 
showed  great  power  as  a  statesman,  and  some,  but  not 
much,  as  an  orator.  This  is  agreeable  to  his  age.  Whether 
be  was  a  true  patriot,  governed  by  high  principle,  it  is  now 
impossible  to  determine.  He  achieved  one  great  action, 
which  for  his  country  produced  a  most  decisive  result  The 
unfortunate  close  of  bis  career  may  be  considered  by  some 
as  showing  the  ingratitude  of  democncies ;  hut  perhaps  a 
judicious  nistorian  will  draw  no  oonelnsioB  of  the  kind, 
especially  with  aneh  imperfbct  ihaterii^  befbre  him  as  we 
possess  for  the  life  of  this  iUustriqus  Athenian. 

(See  Herodotus,  lib.  v.,  rL ;  ComeUua  Nepos,  whose  bio- 
naphy  of  Miltiades  is  of  no  value ;  Plutarch ;  Tbirlwall'a 
Hutory  of  Greece;  and  Clinton's  i^w/i;  for  the  office  dt, 
Strat^us,  Schomann  and  Meier's^MMcA*  Brocett;  and  for 
the  topography  of  Marathon,  Pananiaa^  DodweU,  voA  E.  Dl 
Qarke's  TraoeU^ 

MILTON.  nCBKT.] 

MILTON.  JOHN,  son  of  John  and  Sarah  Milton,*  was 
bom  December  9,  1606,  at  his  fother*s  bouse  in  Bread- 
street,  London.  He  was  of  a  good  fomily,  his  fiitber  having 
been  educated  at  Christ  Churoh,  Oxfoid,  but  was  disinhe- 
rited for  turning  Protestant  He  was  a  man  of  great 
muaicid  wxiQitamente,  and  ipenniens  <rf  hia  eompoiition  are 
preserved  in  Bdmay's  'HistMy  of  Music* 

Milton's  education  ^pears  to  have  been  sedulously  eou' 
ducted ;  flnt  under  a  pecsoi?  of  Puritan  opinions  named 
Young,  who  was  master  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge, 
during  the  Protectorate,  and  afterwards  at  St  Paul's  School 
under  Alexander  Gill.  From  St  Paul's  he  proceeded  to 
Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  where,  as  the  College  Register 
informs  us,  he  was  admitted.  February  12,  1624. 

At  the  University  he  was  distinguished  fw  the  peculiar 
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6ieel1«nee  of  his  Latin  Terses,  and,  according  to  hii  ova 
exprassion,  met  with  *  mon  tlum  mdinan  Cmur  and  n- 
speot  *  dnriag  die  seven  yean  of  hii  itay  Uine.  It  will  be 
unneceatary  here  lo  so  into  the  momentow  qneition  whe- 
ther Hilton  was  whipped  at  Cambridge,  Dr.  Johnson  is 
*  ashamed  to  rehtte  what  be  lisars  is  true,  that  Milton  was 
one  of  the  last  students  in  either  university  that  suffered 
the  public  indigni^  of  oorporal  correctioD,'  and  Warton,  in 
ui  elaborate  commentary  on  Milton's  first  elegy,  draws 
firom  the  words  a  meaning  which  would  have  startled  the 
author:  but  there  appears  small  reason  to  believe  the  hct. 

After  having  declined  both  the  church  and  the  bar,  he 
retired  to  his  fllther's  house  at  Horton  in  Buckinghamshire, 
where,  during  a  residence  of  five  years,  he  read  over  all  the 
Greek  and  I^tin  classics,  and,  as  it  is  supposed,  wrote  his 
'Arcades,'  'Comus,'  ' L' Allegro,*  *  11  Penseroso,' and ' Ly- 
ddaa.'  Attempts  have  been  made  to  fix  the  precise  place 
where  some  or  Hilton's  minor  poems  were  written,  by  a 
reference  to  the  descriptuna  of  scenery  contained  in  them. 
It  appears  to  ut  that  tnese  attempts  depend  on  a  mistaken 
principle ;  that,  namely,  of  assuming  the  poet's  mind  to  be 
mfiuenced  in  such  matters  by  the  scenery  with  which  he  is 
at  the  time  familiar.  Now  that  localities  must  affect  a  per- 
son  who  is  writing  descriptive  poetry,  no  one  will  deny ;  but 
in  purely  imaginative  poetry,  like  *L' Allegro*  or '11  Pea- 
SOToso,'  we  cannot  attach  any  great  weight  to  such  consi- 
derations, particularly  when  the  descriptions  are  so  general, 
and  when  the  describer  is  Milton. 

In  1637,  on  the  death  of  his  mother,  Milton  travelled 
into  Italy,  during  which  journey  he  was  introduoed  to  Oro- 
tius.  to  Galileo,  and  to  Tasso's  patron,  Manso.  While  in 
Italy  news  reached  him  of  the  jprogren  of  the  troubles  in 
England.  Relinquishing  his  onnrul  intenUon  of  prolong- 
ing his  jonm^  to  Sicily  and  Greece,  he  returned,  after 
an  absence  of  fifteen  months,  and  devoted  himself  to  the 
education  of  his  nephews,  John  and  Edward  Phillips, 
and  to  the  politics  of  the  day.  Much  has  been  said  on 
his  system:  I^.  Johnson  has  sneered  at  it;  and  more 
modem  authorities  have  caught  at  it  in  order  to  support 
a  convenient  tbeorv,  each  perhaps  without  reflecting  much 
on  the  subject,  'fhe  tendency  of  his  scheme  was  not  to 
supply  the  then  existing  deficiency  of  instruction  in  the 
knowledge  of  nature,  or  to  substitute  some  other  treatise  on 
such  matters  for  the  works  of  Aristotle,  but  to  exchange,  as 
quietly  as  possible,  and  at  the  same  time  as  decidedly,  the 
merely  formal  routine  of  classical  teaching  for  one  in  which 
the  books  that  were  read  might  arouse  thoiuht  as  well  as 
exercise  memory.  His  list  comprises  almost  all  the  technical 
treatises  extant  in  Latin  uid  Greek,  hut  excludes  history  and 
almost  all  the  better  known  books  of  poetry,  probably  be- 
cause be  only  intended  it  for  children,  and  postponed  such 
subjects  for  the  instruction  or  amusement  of  riper  years. 
His  aims  were  not  those  of  a  mathematician  or  the  philo- 
sopher of  nature ;  the  state,  not  science,  was  in  his  view, 
and  his  object  was  to  make,  not  good  members  of  a  uni- 
versity, but  well-informed  citisens.  To  this  tend  his  eulogy 
of  manly  exercises  and  his  plans  for  a  common  table,  which 
could  have  had  little  importance  in  the  eyes  of  a  student. 

In  1641  Milton  began  his  political  career  by  writing  a 
treatise  '  Of  Reformation.'  which  was  followed  in  the  same 
year  by  those  on  '  Prelatieal  Episcopacy,* '  The  Reason  of 
Cbureh  Government  ureed  against  Prelacy,*  and  some  ani* 
madvetuons  on  a  tract  of  Bishop  Hall's,  and  in  the  next  by 
'  An  Apology  for  Smeotymnuus.* 

In  1643  he  married  his  first  wifb,  who  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  country  gentleman  of  Oxfordshire.  Not  long 
afterwards  his  conjugal  troublea  began,  by  the  refusal  of 
his  wife  to  return  to  him  fVom  a  visit  to  her  father.  He 
accMdingly  repudiated  her,  and  in  1644  and  1645  published 
four  treatises  in  justification  of  his  conduct  The  former 
year  is  also  remarkable  as  that  in  which  he  produced  his 
'  Tractate  on  Education,'  and  that  most  able  of  all  appeals, 
the  *  Areopagitica,  or  aSpeechfbrtheLiborty  of  Unlicensed 
Printing,*  a  work  which  contains  in  the  same  space  more 
passages  of  surpassing  eloquence  than  any  othm  which  pro- 
ceeded from  his  own  or  from  any  other  pen. 

About  this  time  Milton  was  reconciled  to  his  wifb,  whose 
fomily  had  been  reduced  to  distress  Iqr  tbmr  devotion  to 
the  royal  cause.*  His  pen  was  silent  until  after  the  execu- 
tion or  Charles,  when  he  produced  a  tract  on  'The  Tenure 
of  Kings  and  Magistrates  ;  proving  that  it  is  Uiwfbll  to  call 
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to  account  a  tyrant  pr  wicked  king,'  &c  This  was  followed 
by  'ObsMvaticniB  m  the  Articles  of  Peace,  and  Animad^ 
verskms  on  the  Sooteh  Preshylenr  at  Belfost,'  in  the  same 
year  (1649).  His  next  work.  'The  History  of  Enghind,' 
was  interrupted  by  his  appointment  to  ihe  post  of  Latin 
saeretaiy  to  the  Council  of  State,  which  had  determined 
that  the  Latin  langua^^  should  be  used  in  all  foreign  nego- 
tiations,  a  custom  whush  has  not  been  dispensed  with  until 
lately  as  far  as  tieatiee  are  concerned.  At  present,  treaties 
are  written  in  French,  in  addition  to  the  languages  of  the 
parties  to  it ;  and  disputes  on  the  text  are  se tiled  by  an 
appeal  to  the  French  version.  The  Council  could  not  have 
chosen  any  man  in  England  better  qualified  for  the  office  by 
his  sound  scholarship  and  his  ready  command  of  the  Latin 
language ;  but  it  is  to  be  r^^retted  that  in  his  controversies 
with  ^masius  he  should  have  stooped  to  criticise  style 
instead  of  weighing  arguments.  In  his  new  oapacity  Hilton 
was  deputed  to  answer  *  Eikoa  Basilike,'  which  he  ^  in 
his  'EikonoUastesi*  "tM^  ^  rebut  Salmasius** 
vindication  of  moIurchj^  bv  his  *  Defenaio  PopuU  Anglicani,' 
of  which  two  books  Honbes  declared  himself  unahle  to 
determine  whose  langoage  was  best  w  whose  ■rguments 
worst 

After  his  appointment  as  Latin  seeretanr  he  changed  his 
abode  to  Westminster.  Upon  ^e  death  of  his  first  wife  he 
married  a  daughter  of  Captain  Woodcock  of  Hackney,  who 
died  in  childbed  within  a  year  of  their  marriage.  In  1654* 
or  perhaps  before  that  time,  he  became  totally  blind,  a  mis- 
fortune which  his  enemies  considered  as  a  judgment  from 
Heaven.* 

The  duties  of  his  office,  occasional  pamphlets  on  politics, 
'4  his  'History  of  England,*  which  appeared  in  1670, 
ployed  himtiU  heb^n  'Paradise  Lost.'  Atthe  Re- 
storation be  retired  into  obscnrily ;  bnt  he  seons  to  have 
incurred  no  partioalar  danger,  Mttwu^  he  was  onoe  in 
custody  of  the  seijeant-at-arms.  Some  ascribe  his  safety  to 
Sir  W.  Davenant 

Having  obtained  indemnity  under  an  act  passed  in  1660, 
he  married  his  third  wife,  Elisabeth  Minshull ;  and  in 
1665,  according  to  Elwood  the  Quaker  (who  acted  in 
some  measure  as  his  secretary),  he  had  completed  *  Para- 
dise Lost,'  which  was  shown  to  Elwood  in  a  finished 
state  in  that  year,  during  a  visit  paid  by  Milton  to  some 
friends  of  Elwood's  in  Buckinghamshire.  The  poem  was 
licensed  and  publidied  in  1667.  Five  pounds,  were  paid  by 
Samuel  Simmons,  the  bookseller,  for  the  oapjt  with  a 
promise  of  five  pounds  more  wh«t  1300  copies  should  have 
been  sold,  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  editicma  respec' 
tively.  The'^TadiseLost'flrstconHstedofMilyten books. 
The  division  into  twdm  was  made  in  the  second  edition, 
published  in  1674,  three  years  before  which  time  be  had 
produced  '  Paradise  Regained'  and  *  Samson  .^onutes.* 

In  1673  he  published  a  '  Summary  of  lagK;'  in  1673  a 
treatise 'Of  Tnie  Religion,*  &o.;  and  in  1674  his  Latin 
letters  and  exercises.  His  last  work  was  a  tmnslation  of 
the  Polish  dedaraUon  in  fhvour  of  John  111.  He  died  on 
Sunday,  November  8,  1674,  and  was  buried  in  the  diancel 
of  St.  Giles,  Oippl^te. 

For  fall  information  on  Milton's  life,  his  habits,. appear' 
ance,  &c.,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  very  copious  I^fe  by 
Todd,  prefixed  to  his  editim  of  Milton's  Poetical  Works. 

Miltqp  belonged  to  the  Independents,  a  name  in  his  time 
expressive  both  of  religious  and  of  {wlitieal  tenets.  He 
seems  to  have  been  as  bold  in  apeeeh  as  in  writing,  and  this 
bolduMs,  so  early  as  the  dsto  of  his  Italian  Journey,  gave 
his  frtends  some  uneasiness  for  his  safety.  But  Milton  did 
not  consider,  as  some  have  supposed,  that  m  wtoing  on  oon- 
troverty  he  was  following  the  bent  of  his  nature :  he  calls  it 
oTepressly  a  *  manner  of  writing,  wherein  knowii^  myself 
inferior  to  myself,  led  by  the  genial  power  of  nature  to 
another  task.  I  have  the  use,  as  I  may  account  it,  but  tiC 
my  left  hand.'  After  the  death  of  Charles  he  took  a  decided 
port  against  the  Presbyterians,  as  is  shown  b^  his  tnct  on 
the  Tenure  of  Kings,  and  became  the  champion  of  republi- 
canism against  Salmasius.  This  was  the  period  of  bis 
greatest  celebrity.  As  Latin  secretary  he  held  an  official 
residence  .for  en^t  years,  and  divided  the  anrioaity  of 
foreigncn  with  (^mwell  himself.  Yet,  at  the  RestoK«.tiDn, 
he  had  no  hardships  to  eomidsin  of,  exoept  the  exorbitant 
fees  diarged  by  the  setjeant-at^rms,  and  it  is  evein  said 
that  he  bad  the  refusal  of  his  original  office. 

ttHI,>Ho.Bt;,  Uigitizea  by  VJAlJCJStlC  ^ 
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It  wouU  be  out  or  place  bore  to  do  mon  Iban  notiM  in  a 
cursory  manner  Dr.  Jobnnn*a  critique  of  Milbm*8  poetry. 
To  attempt  by  writing  to  impress  tbe  beautjes  of  an  unagi- 
natiTe  work  upon  those  acquainted  with  that  work  is  a  task 
more  easy  than  useftil;  fbr  those  who  do  not  appreciate 
poetic  beauty  without  the  g;uidance  of  another  man's  judg- 
ment wiU  seldom  form  any  opinions  of  their  own  worth 
possessing:  and  in  like  manner  those  who  are  not  by  their 
own  taste  directed  to  see  the  ikultiness  of  a  critique  like 
that  to  which  we  have,  refeired,  will  probably  derire  little 
benefit  ftom  being  told  that  it  has  faults.  But  there  is  an- 
other class  of  refers  to  whom  it  may  be  well  to  direct  a 
few  observations ;  those,  we  mean,  whose  taste  is  aeourate 
enough  to  enable  them  to  trace  fauUiness  as  pervading  the 
system,  tboo^h  theycuinot  diseom  its  particular  mistakes. 
In  any  eritioum,  on  whatever  snbject,  it  is  most  important 
that  the  spirit  in  whic^  the  work  sulgeetod  to  eriticiam  was 
written,  should  be  kept  in  Tie*  1^  the  critio.  l^th  this 
restriction  and  condition  an  imaginative  work  like '  Lyddas,' 
written  in  die  style  of  a  school  of  Oreek  poets,  of  which 
Theocritus  is  the  model,  would  never  be  called  '  easy,  vul- 
gar, and  thmfore  disgusting ;'  and  its  rhymes  and  numbers 
would  not  have  been  stigmatised  as  uncertain  and  un- 
pleasin^  by  any  one  who  reflected  that  Milton  had  Italian 
models  in  view  when  he  wrote  *  Lycidas'  in  verses  of  unequal 
lei^h. 

£«t  no  one  try  to  render  a  poem,  even  epic  or  dramatic, 
into  an  historical  form.  Charles  Lamb  has  attenipted  it ;  a 
man  perhaps  more  likely  to  succeed  than  any  or  his  age; 
and  his  prase  Shakspere  would  rather  deter  than  provoke 
imitation.  The  abswdity  of  reducing  a  ehtptar  of  Hume's 
'  History  of  England '  into  a  metrical  shapes  and  then  oriti- 
cising  it  as  a  poem,  is  sufficiently  maninst;  but  when  we 
come  to  an  imaginative  work  like  '  II  Penseroso,'  dissect  it 
into  elements,  and  make  these  elements  purely  narrative, 
persons  are  and  have  been  deceived  into  supposing  this 
dissection  to  be  legitimate  criticism. 

'  Paradise  Lost,  perhaps  the  greatest  continuous  effort  of 
human  imagination,  had  originally  the  fbrm  of  a  drama,  of 
which  several  plans  remain.  The  epical  form  however  at 
last  asserted  its  superiority,  although  enough  of  the  drama 
remains  in  tbe  present  poem  to  enable  us  to  trace  with  some 
distinctness  the  shape  which  it  probably  assumed.  In  spite 
of  all  that  has  been  said  and  written  on  *  Paradise  LosV 
the  truth  ctf  Dr.  Johnson's  observation  must  be  to  a  oonst- 
deraUe  extent  allowed,  that  it  is  '  one  of  the  books  which 
the  reader  admires  and  lays  down,  and  forgets  to  take  up 
i^in.' 

Much  of  this  inattention  is  no  doubt  owing  to  the  cha- 
racter of  this  age.  L«imed  poetry  suits  us  not  We  require 
either  passionate  and  powerful  description,  like  Byron's ;  imi- 
tations of  antiquity  so  disguised  that  we  are  not  ul  of  na  able 
lo  trace  them,  like  Waller  Scott's ;  or  thoughtful  poetry, 
ritber  couched  in  sensuous  imagery,  like  that  of  Shelley,  or 
aspiring  to  be  philosophical,  like  that  of  Wordsworth.  But 
br  allusions  to  dasfiical  authors,  however  beautiful,  for  an 
exhibition  and  exposition  of  the  leading  doctrines  of  Christ* 
ianity,  couched  in  language  however  sublime,  and  for  a 
history  of  events  so  gigantic,  we  have  no  taste  when  con- 
veyed in  the  form  «  a  poem.  In  other  words.  'Paradise 
Lost*  is  not  and  cannot  be  extaisively  popular;  and  even 
among  its  admirers  we  shall  detect  many  who  ju^  of  it 
not  as  a  poetical  bnt  as  a  theolt^cal  fnroduetion.  Taken  as 
a  whole,  a  proper  estimate  cannot  be  formed  of  it  by  any  one 
who  has  not  learning  enough  to  enable  him  at  least  to  per- 
c«^ive  tbe  learning  of  the  author ;  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  the  dramatic  works  of  Milton,  for  the  allusions  to  passages 
in  the  Greek  tragedies  which  are  contained  in  tbe  first  few 
pages  of  '  Samson  Agottistes  *  are  almost  equal  in  number 
to  the  lines  themselves, 

Milton's  poetrj  cannot  be  dismissed  without  a  word  or 
two  on  his  versification.  His  matchless  ear  led  him  to 
choose  blank  verse— a  measure  till  then  almost  unknown 
except  in  dramatic  work^— as  the  best  metre  for  an  epic 
poem.  To  the  same  quali^  is  owin^  the  harmony  of  his 
lyrical  verses,  in  vhien,  as  ui  everytbmg  else,  he  seems  to 
have  been  a  century  in  advance  of  his  own  time.  If  we 
compare  his  liquid  verses  with  the  lilting  jingle  whioh  cha- 
racterises almost  all  the  versifiers  of  the  last  century  who 
attempted  tho  octave  stanza,  the  difference  will  be  im- 
mediatdy  discerned.  It  was  not  until  Milton  began  to 
supersede  the  French  school  that  English  poets  produced 
TOMS  approaching  his  own  in  sveelxuss.  owdt  are  some 


of  Colaridge's  and  Shelley*s,  not  to  mention  Soott^  kot' 
rowed  his  measures  from  othw  souroes. 

Of  all  authors,  antient  uid  modem,  respecting  whom 
conflicting  judgments  have  been  pronounced,  no  one  has 
had  more  to  contend  with,  both  from  the  unwise  conduct  of 
his  friends  and  the  malice  of  his  enemies*  than  Milton* 
LiviuK  at  a  time  when  party  spirit  ran  hieh,  and  identifying 
himself  with  one  of  the  exiremea,  his  character  has  been 
assailed  by  many  enemies,  and  of  his  defenders  not  a  few 
have  made  up  by  violence  what  they  wanted  in  discretion. 
It  is  part  of  our  national  habits  to  regard  every  man  who 
can  be  so  regarded,  not  according  to  his  eminence  in  art  or 
science,  so  much  as  according  to  his  station  as  a  political 
partisan.  This  is  no  theory,  but  a  positive  iact,  which 
foct  has  become  more  genendly  tme  during  the  last  half 
century  from  the  aoeident  of  that  Utentnie  by  whioh  the 
opinions  of  a  great  portion  of  Ike  reading  public  is  guided 
—the  periodicu  literature— having  assumed  a  tone  decidedly 
political.  Thus  Milton  is  often  viewed,  not  as  a  poet,  not 
as  a  writer  of  all  writos  most  eloquent,  but  as  a  partisan. 
And  yet,  until  we  divest  ourselves  of  this  deep-engrafted 
habit,  we  shall  never  read  Milton's  prose  works  as  they 
ought  to  be  read;  we  shall  never  see  in  them  the  commen- 
taries on  his  own  poetry  which  they  supply;  never  trace 
those  models  of  eloquenoe  which  they  contain ;  never  reflect 
that  in  Milton's  polemics  we  find  the  perCBction  of  a  re- 
viewer's s^le,  with  all  the  acumen  and  not  half  the  heavi- 
ness of  Bentley,  and  with  qualities  more  adapted  to  contro- 
versy than  any  wbich  have  been  exhibited  from  his  time 
until  the  beginning  of  the  present  century;  that  in  his  his- 
torical firagment  exists  a  mythological  narrative  written  not 
leu  poetically  than  Niebuhr's  'Lays*  and'L^pnds*  of 
Roman  History,  although  Niebuhr  was  the  first  who  fol- 
lowed, however  unconsciously,  this  great  example ;  and  that 
in  his  '  Speech  ,for  the  LiberQr  of  Unlioensed  Printing  the 
sentiments  are  noble,  and  are  more  nobly  expressed  tun  in 
any  Bngliafa  composition  before  the  dars  of  Burke.  It  is  as 
rhetorical  models  that  we  must  view  lililton's  prose  works ; 
his  logic  may  foil,  his  facts  and  arguments  may  be  insuf- 
ficient, but  his  eloquence  remains  unrivalled, 

A  curious  change  took  place  even  during  Milton's  life- 
time in  regard  to  public  taste.  The  Shaluperian  drama, 
that  wondenul  combination  of  active  and  reflective  poetry, 
gave  place  to  a  bad  imitation  of  an  unnatural  model,  tbe 
Frenoh  hnoie  play.  Italian  measnies,  those  which  Surrey. 
Shakspere,  and  Milton  had  all  more  or  less  practised,  wen 
suppluited  by  the  ten-syllable  rhyming  couplet  of  Dryden, 
imitated  also  ftom  the  French.  Id  fkct  Uie  nation  took 
their  cue  from  tbe  court  in  matters  of  taste,  and  the  court 
was  not  less  subservwnt  to  French  influence  in  literature 
than  in  politice.  Whenever  a  good  history  of  the  eighteenth 
century  shall  he  written,  the  historian  will  do  well  to  trace 
distinctly  the  wa^  in  which  English  literature  has  been 
gradually  recovering  from  the  taint  which  it  contracted 
after  Restoration,  as  affording  a  curious  illustration  of  the 
manner  in  which  opinions  on  taste  and  on  politics  go  hand 
in  hand.  And  no  such  history  can  be  written  without  in- 
oludii^  a  deliberate  investigation  of  the  influence  which 
Miltan  has  exercised,  and  the  esteem  in  which  he  has  been 
held,  partkmlaily  among  the  nonconformists,  a  body  of  men 
whose  Dower,  because  silently  applied,  has  been  often  un- 
dtfratea  or  even  overlooked. 

The  editions  of  Milton's  poetical  works  are  very  nttmerons. 
His  prose  vrorks  have  been  much  n^lected,  and  we  are  not 
aware  that  a  uniform  edition  including  the  traot  on  Christian 
Doctrine  has  yet  appeared. 

In  tbe  year  1S23  a  Latin  manuscript,  with  the  title  '  De 
Doctrine  Christiana,  libri  duo  poathumi,'  was  discovered  in 
the  State- Paper  Office,  and,  from  internal  and  othw  evi- 
dence, was  ascertained  to  be  the  work  whioh  Milton  was 
known  to  have  written  on  this  subject,  and  which  was  sup- 
posed to  be  lost  It  was  edited  by  the  present  bishop  of 
Winchester  (Snmner),  and  a  translation  was  also  published. 
Iliis  work  is  oharaeterised  by  the  usual  btddness  and  f^ 
dom  of  opinion  which  pervade  all  Milton's  writings.  As  a 
theological  work,  it  is  perhaps  almost  unneeessary  to  remark 
that  it  would  be  considered  of  little  value  by  any  denoipina- 
tion  of  Christians. 

{Toid't  Life  of  Milton;  Milton's  JForlu.y 

MILVUS.  [FALCoifiDa,voLx.,  p.  187.] 

MIME  (from  the  Greek  mimu*  (^(>iO£),  an  imitator),  a 
dramatic  performance  of  irregular  form  among  the  Greeks, 
in  which  oooorrences  (rf  realJ^,^^l«t^Qj^<j^ 
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draw.  It  maally  eouuted  of  a  unffle  tcme,  moiUjr  oomic; 
sometimes  with  such  diakwue  added  as  the  excitement  of 
the  moment  prompted.  Mimes  appear  to  have  heen  com- 
von  entertainments  at  feasts.  Sometimes  tbey  vera  acted 
on  the  sta^.  Sophron  of  Syracuse  (born  about  b.c.  420). 
who  wrote  in  the  vulgar  dialect  of  tho  Doric  Greek  c£  Sicily, 
is  considered  the  inventor  of  this  species  of  composition. 
His  mimes  wen  in  rhythmical  pnse,  and  woe  highly 
esteemed  by  VUto,  who  is  said  to  nan  omied  to  Athens 
the  taste  for  tbt»  speoet  of  oompoiitioau  With  the  oteep- 
'tion  of  a  fbw  fragments,  and  the  names  of  some  of  his  mimi, 
the  works  of  Sophron  are  lost  The  fracmenta  of  Sophron 
are  oollected  in  the'Mii8eumCrlticum(*No.yiI.  We  have 
specimens  of  a  mime  in  the  fifteeifth  id^ll  of  Theocritus. 
Philestion  of  Nioea,  another  writer  of  mimes,  was  contem- 
porary with  the  latter  yenn  of  Socrates.  Suidas  (4tXitfrjwt') 
calls  his  mimes  biologic,  or  *  pictures  of  life.* 

Among  the  Romans,  mimes  seem  to  have  been  nothing 
but  irregular  harlequinades,  probably  the  lineal  ancestors  of 
our  *  Punch.'  In  the  timeof  Augustus,  Bathyllus  and  Pylades 
divided  the  taste  of  the  Roman  capital  as  actors  of  mimi. 
Among  the  mimographers  of  Rome  we  Snd  Mattiua,  Labe- 
riiu,  and  Publius  the  Syrian,  the  second  of  whom  died  b.c. 
^  when  the  third  was  in  the  heu^tttf  his  pcnmlari  lAbe- 
rius  leted  as  well  u  oomposad  mimei.  In  the  reigns  of  the 
eariier  empsms  we  meet  with  other  mimogtaphers  of  ode- 
brity.  but  none  came  up  to  the  reputatioa  of  Laberiui  and 
Publius. 

(Macrob..  Sat^  ii.  7;  Suetonius,  Cesi^  e.  39;  Zietrler, 
De  Mimis  Romanorum,  Giottingen,  1789,  quoted  in  *  Con- 
versations Lexikon.*) 

MIMNERMUS  OF  COLOPHON,  a  Greek  elegiac 
poet,  contemporary  with  Solon.  Miiller,  quoting  a  fragment 
of  Mimnermus's  elegy  *  Nanno,'  says  that  he  was  one  of  the 
colonists  of  Smyrna  who  came  from  Colophon,  and  whose 
ancestors  at  a  still  earlier  period  came  from  the  Nelean 
Pylos.  To  the  reduction  of  Smyrna  to  Halyattes,  he  ascribes 
the  melancholy  character  of  hit  poems.  (History  qf  the 
Literature  qf  Jnti^  Qreeeet  p.  115.)  From  Horace  and 
Propertius  we  gather  that  his  poems  had  reference  for  the 
most  part  to  those  appetites  which  are.  in  po^ieal  language, 
expressed  by  the  name  of  love.  His  mind  however  was  of  a 
melancholy  turn,  which  gave  to  his  writings  a  pensive  oast 
not  traceable  in  the  writings  of  others  who  belonged  to  the 
same  school  In  the  few  fragments  which  we  have  ranun- 
iog  ofMimnermus,  be  complains  of  the  briefhess  of  human 
enjoyment,  the  shortness  of  the  season  of  youth,  and  of  the 
many  miseries  to  which  man  is  subject.  Mimuermus  was 
the  first  who  adapted  the  elegiac  verse  to  those  subjects 
which,  from  this  adaptation,  are  now  usually  considered  as 
proper  to  it;  Callinus,  its  inventor,  having  used  it  as  a 
vehiclo  warliln  strains.  The  fragments  of  Mimnermus 
havehMtn  several  times  edited,  in  the  collections  of  Stephens, 
Bruoek,  Gaisfinrd,  and  Boissonade,  to  which  may  be  added 
Bacb's  separate  edition,  published  at  Leiiaig  in  1826. 
They  have  been  translated  by  Ch.  von  Stolbng.  Herder, 
A.  W.  Schle^l,  and  others. 

(Ulriei's  Getd^te  der  Hellenitehm  DtchtAurut.) 

iHMCSE  A  are  a  division  of  the  Luminous  order  of 
plants,  whose  flowers  are  regular,  the  stamens  long,  usually 
iDdeQuite  in  number,  and  hypo^ynous,  and  the  flowers  vtA- 
vate  in  SDStivation.  Tbey  are  in  many  cases  polygamous, 
and  their  leaves  are  alwa]«  more  or  less  compound.  The 
principal  genus  of  the  division  is  the  Aoaoia.  [Acacia.]  Mi- 
mosa itself  consists  of  a  considerable  number  of  species, 
many  of  which  are  remarkable  for  the  irritability  of  their 
leaves,  a  curions  property  which  has  always  rendered  tiiem 
objects  of  interest.  [Ssnhtitk  Plants.]  The  species 
oommmly  wdtivated  for  the  exhibition  of  this  fdkenomenon 
is  the  Mimosa  pudiea.  a  South  American  anmul.  Among 
the  useful  plants  belonging  to  Mimosen.  and  not  ineluded 
in  the  genus  Acacia,  are  the  Ingas  sapida,  dnkii,  bigbbosa, 
and  some  others,  whose  pods  contain  a  sweet  nutritiouB 
fiMula,  which  renders  them  fit  for  food;  and  sevnal  khtds 
of  Prosopis,  the  astringency  of  whose  pods  and  bark  renders 
them  valuable  for  tanoing  purposes.  In  genend,  in  the 
northern  hemisphere  Mimosera  are  confined  to  tropical 
countries,  or  to  those  which  have  a  high  summer  heat ;  but 
in  the  southern  hemiapbere  they  extend  beyond  audi  limits, 
as  in  Van  Diemen's  Land,  wbrn  Aeaei8S«  called  Wattles, 
an  the  commonest  wood. 

UINANGKABOU.  [Suiunu.] 

MINAKBT  (from  the  .Arabie  memank,  a  UntemX  in 


Turkish  and  Eastern  architecture,  a  very  slender  and 
lofty  turret,  having  one  or  more  projecting  balconies 
around  it,  that  divide  it  externally  into  two  or  more 
stories.  They  are  used  in  Mohammedan  countries  for  the 
purpose  of  calling  the  people  to  'prayert,  and  therefore  serve 
the  purpose  of  belfries.  They  axe  however  generally  more 
numerous  tbau  such  purpose  actually  demanai,  there  being 
one  at  each  angle  of  the  building,  and  sometimes  a  greater 
number,  and  hence  they  beooroe  highly  charaeterisbe  foa- 
tures.  as  well  on  wconnt  of  their  frequent  as  their  tall 
oolumn-like  shape,  which  oauses  them  to  contrast  so  pic- 
turesquely with  the  domes  that  erovn  the  edifice,  and 
together  with  which  they  serve  to  produce  a  pleasing  and 
varied  ardbitectural  outline.  The  reaemUanee  to  the  column 
form  is  frequently  greatly  increased  by  the  uppermost  gal- 
ioy  being  corbellea  and  ornamented  for  a  snort  distance 
downwaras,  so  as  to  assume  the  shape  and  mass  of  a  capital, 
above  which  the  structure  is  usually  made  to  terminate  in  a 
small  polygonal  alcove,  with  open  arches  on  its  sides,  and 
crowned  by  an  ogive  or  bulbous  dome. 

MINAS  GERAES.  [Bkazil.] 

MraciO.   [Pa]  ■ 

MINDANAH).  [Philifpinx  Islands.] 

MINDEN.  one  of  the  three  govcnimenta  into  wbich  the 
Prussian  province  of  Wes^faalia  is  divided,  is  composed  of 
the antient  principdities  of  Minden,  Paderbom, andCorvey, 
of  theooun^  of  Ravensburg,  the  bailiwick  of  Reckenbe^, 
and  the  lordships  of  Rheda  and  Rittberg.  Its  area  is  about 
2000  square  mues,  and  the  population  397,870.  It  is  subdi- 
vided into  10  circlM :  there  were  formerly  1 3  circles,  but  some 
have  been  iocnrporated  with  others.  jRie  soil  is  of  unequal 
quality.  There  are  some  barren  spots,  but  the  greater  part 
is  fertile  in  com :  hemp  and  fiax  also  are  generally  cultivated, 
and  supply  materials  for  the  manufacture  .of  linen  and 
thread,  which,  as  in  the  rest  of  Westphalia,  are  the  chief 
branches  of  industry.  The  pasturage  is  good,  and  cattle 
abound.  Iron,  lead,  and  salt  are  the  most  important  mi- 
neral productions.  The  Weser  is  the  principal  river,  and 
the  trade  on  its  banks  is  very  considerable.  That  part  of 
this  govemment  which  formed  the  principality  was  formerly 
a  bishopric,  which  was  secularised  at  the  peace  of  West- 
phalia, and  assigned  to  the  electorate  of  Brandenbui^ 

MINDEN,  the  capital  of  the  government  of  the  same 
name,  is  situated  in  53**  la'  N.  lat  and  8°  S3'  E.  long.,  in 
a  very  pleasant  spot  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Weser,  partly 
in  a  plain,  and  partly  on  the  declivity  of  a  mountain-chain, 
in  which,  at  the  distance  of  about  two  miles  from  the  town, 
there  is  an  opening  through  which  the  Weser  flows,  forming 
the  celebrated  Porta  Westpbalico.  Minden  is  one  of  the 
oldest  towns  in  Germanjr.  The  streets  are  narrow  and 
inegular;  the  houses  are  m  general  built  of  stone  or  brick, 
but  old-fashioned.  The  Domplatz  (the  Close)  is  however  a 
handsome  square,  planted  with  Iraes.  The  little  n\et 
Bastan  flows  through  the  town,  snd  falls  into  the  Weser. 
Over  the  latter  river  there  is  a  very  old  stone  bridge,  600 
feet  long  and  25  foot  broad.  The  French,  in  their  retreat 
in  1813, blewup  two  of  the  arehes.  Since  1815  Minden  has 
been  again  converted  into  a  fortress,  and  is  now  ooe  of  the 
strongest  places  in  Germany.  It  has  six  gates.  Among 
the  public  buildings  are  four  Protestant  and  three  Roman 
Ditbolic  diurchea,  the  largest  and  handsomest  of  which  is 
the  cathedral.  Besides  the  gymnasium  and  a  seminary  for 
schoolmasters,  there  are  several  public  schools,  a  Luthwan 
convent,  an  orphan-house,  a  bible  society,  and  other  useful 
institutions.  The  manufactures  are  of  woollen,  linen, 
leather,  tobaeeo.  &c  Of*  late  years  the  refining  of  sugar 
has  been  canned  on  to  a  great  extent.  The  vinegar  manu- 
footorieB  and  beer  breweries  and  brandy  distilleries  are  con- 
sideralde.  In  the  vicinity  there  are  oil  and  saw  mills.  As 
the  seat  of  the  administration,  the  various  puUie  offices 
and  tribunals  itf  the  govemment  and  the  drde,  and  carry- 
ing on  a  eonsidernble  trade  on  the  Weser,  exporting  hemp, 
com.  brandy,  timber,  yarn,  &c  Minden  is  on  the  whole  m 
thriving  town,  and  the  population  (now  8000)  is  increasing. 

The  history  of  Minden  presents  some  interesting  particu- 
lars. In  the  year  1026  the  emperor  Conrad  LL  held  a 
diet  here,  in  order  to  have  his  son  Henry  III.  elected 
king  of  the  Romans.  The  Reformation  having  been 
introduced  in  1529,  the  town  was  placed  under  the  ban  of 
the  empire  in  1538.  and  taken  by  the  emperor  (Carles  V.  in 
IS47.  In  1626  it  was  taken  by  Tilly,  and  in  16.34  byGeo^ 
duke  of  Liin^urg.  In  1651  thirty-one  persons  ww«  be- 
"^aded  in  the  town  for  witehorafi^  ud  liftfrnids  bum. 
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oD  vhich  ocdKioii  a  debate  took  plaoe  in  the  pToviaeul 
sasembly  on  the  question  '  vhenoe  thejr  ifaould  get  vood  to 
burn  the witohee?'  In  l757itva80coapiedbytheFrencb, 
in  1768  bytb»HaaoT«iBns,and«^in  by  tbeneneh  under 
Marshal  Bnglie  in  1759.  The  momnenti  of  Prince  Vk- 
dinand  having  caused  the  EVenoh  under  Castries  to  take 
np  a  ^otx6ffa  to  the  vest  oC  the  town,  near  the  neigh- 
bouring Tillnge  of  Todtenhausen,  thejr  were  attacked  by 
Prince  Ferdinand,  who  had  only  40,000  Britifth  and  Haoo- 
verian  troc^  on  the  1st  of  August,  1 759,  and  defeated,  with 
the  loss  of  8000  men,  of  whom  3000  were  made  prisoncos. , 

MI'NDOaO.   [Philifpiivk  Islahos.] 

MINE,  a  Ky&t«n  of  subterraoean  weiks  or  excavations 
formed  in  or  going  down  upon  any  mineral  or  metalli- 
ferous dqrasit,  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  its  cod  tents, 
and  extracting  such  porttons  of  them  as  may  be  of 
sufficient  value.  These  excavatiooe  aie  anwgjed  in  audi  a 
manner  as  to  ftcilitate  the  ditini^andTentilatiimofthe 
works,  to  render  dwm  easily  aeoessihle  to  the  miners,  and 
to  economise  the  apjdioation  of  labour  in  the  esAraetion  of 
the  metallic  ores  or  other  minenl  {nroduce.  In  addition  to 
the  undeq^und  works  which  constitute  the  mine,  properly 
so  called,  the  term  usually  comprehends  also  the  ground  at 
theanifhee,  together  with  the  numerous  appendages  which 
are  required  then,  as  steam-engines,  water-wheels,  and 
other  machinery  foe  drainage,  the  extraction  of  the  ores  and 
tlKir  mecbanicsl  preparation,  with  various  buildings  and 
sections.  The  various  works  which  constitute  a  mine, 
and  their  construction  and  •rraagement,  are  fully  described 
in  the  article  Mihino. 

Mines  are  usually  worked  by  companies,  who  hold  grants 
or  leases  of  the  property  from  the  mineral  proprietors,  for  a 
cotain  term  of  years,  commonly  twenty-oos.  The  risk  and 
responsibility  of  the  nndntaking  entirdy  devdve  upon  the 
ftrmer  party,  tw  whom  the  capital  is  provided  and  the  ma- 
nagement oMidueted,  the  proprietor  uf  the  mineral  receiving 
a  stipul^ed  portbn  of  ibe  gross  returns  of  the  mine  as  a 
consideration  for  the  use  and  deterioration  of  his  property. 
This  proportion  varies  much  accofdin^  to  oircumstances.  In 
Uie  north  of  En^and,  where  the  mines  are  compamtively 
shallow  and  cbeqily  worked,  it  is  commonly  an  e^hth  or  a 
tenth ;  but  in  Cornwall,  where  the  mines  are  deep  and  ex- 
pensive, it  B^dom  exceeds  a  fifteenth,  au  eigbteauth,  or  a 
twenty-fouxUi,  and  is  sometimes  as  low  as  a  thirty-second. 
Although  this  payment,  which'  is  denominated  *  dues'  or 
'r^^ty,'  from  the  oircumstanoe  of  all  minerals  having 
niginMly  be«i  Uie  proper^  of  the  king,  is  (rf  ooune 
a  matter  <d  right,  and  claimed  ss  sueh  whethsK  the  mine  is 
profltaUe  to  ue  wties  working  it  or  not,  it  is  fteqnmtly 
good  as  well  as  liberal  policy  to  greatly  reduce  or  evw  rft< 
mit  it  for  a  time,  during  periods  of  temporary  poverty  or 
loss.  OS  a  company  may  thus  be  encouraged  to  make  further 
trials,  which  in  the  end  may  occasion  discoveries  hij^ly 
beneficial  to  both  parties.  Conudered  as  property,  mmes 
are  exceedingly  varied  and  fluctuating,  some  making  very 
large  pndts,  others  barely  paying  their  expenses,  while  npon 
many  there  is  a  heavy  loss.  Of  the  capital  required  to  open 
mines  in  this  country,  no  genend  average  can  be  given :  in 
some  eases  not  more  than  4.000/.  oi  5,000/.  have  been  ex- 
pended; in  others,  the  sum  has  amounted  to  150,0002.  In 
the  older  and  best  established  undertakings,  the  number  of 
shares  iasmall,  as  64. 100,  or  128.  In  some  noent  eomp»- 
nies it hasbeen subdivided intosensal thousands;  butmost 
of  thesA  fame  been  nnsuocessftd.  OfdiepioStof  minasno 
general  estimate  ean  be  given.  In  some  cases  it  Utfle  mote 
than  repays  the  capital  expended ;  in  others  it  amounts  to 
two  or  throe  hundred  thousuid  pounds  after  paying  back  this 
sum,  while  of  course  every  intermediate  gradation  exists.  The 
duration  of  mines  is  very  uncertain :  some  few  are  now  work- 
ing which  are  known  to  have  boon  opened  centuries  ago,  but 
tlKse  have  been  abandoned  time  after  time  in  coiuequence 
of  poverty  or  difficulties  arising  from  imperfect  machinery, 
and  re-opened  as  improvements  in  the  art  of  mining  afforded 
a  fiirther  scope  fbr  enterprise.  It  may  probably  be  stated 
that  mines  of  the  soft  metals,  as  copper,  tin.  and  lead,  rarely 
continiw  in  a  uniformly  productive  state  for  more  than  fif- 
teen or  twenty,  years  together,  althou^^  tike  discovery  of 
fresh  depoaits  of  ore  maj  prolong  their  exiatwoe  greatly 
beyond  wis  period.  Coal  and  iron  mines,  on  the  contrary, 
are  more  permanent  in  their  produce,  and  may  continue 
to  be  worked  for  an  indefinite  term  of  yeara- 

Great  Britain  is  pre-eminently  a  mining  oountn.  With 
As  Mewtion  of  ttuskHlTW  im  the  piecfoui  iMtali»  it  om- 


taius  every  variety  of  muunl  in  great  abundance,  and  has 
been  estitnalad  to  pro^ee  annually  a  greater  amount  of 
mineral  wealth  tiiaa  all  the  other  oountries  of  Europe  toge- 
ther. Rich  and  extensive  mines  of  copper  and  tin  are 
worked  in  Cornwall  andDevonshira;  and  m  Wales  uid  ^ 
north  of  England  there  are  immensely  productive  lead- 
mines.  lltere  aro  rich  mines  of  copper  in  Ireland,  ana 
lead-mines  are  worked  both  in  that  country  and  in  Scot- 
land. The  most  isroductive  mines  of  coal  and  iron  in  the 
world  are  ooened  in  South  Wales,  in  Staffordshire,  and  in 
Scotland,  wnile  valuable  coal-mines  are  worked  in  Lan- 
cashire, Cumberland,  Yorkshire,  Durham,  Northnmbedand, 
and  many  parts  of  Scntland  and  Ireland.  Beds  of  rock-salt 
are  extensively  worked  in  Cheshire,  and  luge  quantities  of 
salt  are  obtained  from  brine-springs  in  Worcestenbira.  The 
depth  vhich  mines  have  attained  in  this  country  is  very  consi- 
derable^ amouDtingin  manyeases  to  flnm  300  to  300  btboms. 
Tlie  quantity  of  water  dnvn  from  them  is  for  greater  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  and  the  maehineryemid^^wt 
fs  of  the  most  pomcfui  and  perftotdcscriptkm.  extent 
and  produce  m  the  English  mines,  the  large  capital  em- 
ployed in  them,  and  the  boldness,  the  aSuSi,  and  ability  with 
whudi  Uieir  management  is  conducted,  are  the  admiration 
ct  foreign  engineers,  who  mk»  ftequoit  viaits  to  this 
country  to  inspect  th^. 

Mines  are  worked  on  a  more  or  less  extensive  scale  in 
every  quarto'  of  the  globe,  and  almost  in  every  country,  but 
more  especially  in  those  in  which  igneous  and  metamorphio 
rocks  are  abundant.  France  and  Belgium  have  numerous 
mines  of  cmI  and  iron,  and  many  in  vhieh  coi^ier.  lead, 
sine,  and  other  metals  are  worked. 

Spain  is  a  lidx  mineral  oountry.  and  even  in  its  pesent 
distmeted  state  the  produee  of  its  lead-mines,  ana  iiu»e 
esfeet8Uy(tfitsqpiekaiLvev4niiias,is  considerable.  Chnrmanj 
hM  long  been  celebrated  as  a  mining  oountry,  and  there  u 
scarcely  a  metal  which  is  notnow  produced  Aiwe.  The  mines 
of  the  Hsrs  and  of  Saxony  an  well  known  from  the  skill 
with  which  they  are  wrought,  and  the  qtunti^  of  silver 
which  they  produce,  as  well  as  oopper,  lead,  and  other  metals. 
Austria  has  numerous  mines,  producing,  tt^ether  with  other 
mineral  8ubstances,a  laige  amount  of  gold,  ulver,  and  mer- 
cury. The  mines  of  Russia  are  rich  in  iron  and  the  pre- 
cious metals,  but  sparingly  productive  of  coal ;  those  of  Nor- 
way and  Sweden  produce  copper  and  iron.  Of  iite  mineral 
produce  of  Asia  and  Africa  littie  is  known,  but  mines 
of  coal  are  worked  in  India  and  in  China.  Tin  is  obtained 
in  Buea,  Bontoo,  and  the  IfBlayan  peninMila,  and  gold- 
washinga  have  long  been  carried  on  npon  the  coast  of  A&oe. 
The  continent  of  America,  although  abounding  in  metals 
and  minerals,  is  most  odebiated  for  its  gold  and  silver 
mines ;  the  former  are  chiefly  situated  in  !^uil ;  the  latter 
have  been  extensively  worked  in  Peru  and  Mexico.  The 
once  ralebrated  quicksilver-mine  of  Guanca-Velica  is  situated 
in  the  former  country,  and  rich  copper-mines  are  now 
worked  in  C^iili  and  Cuba.  There  are  many  mines  of  coal, 
iron,  lead,  and  other  minerals,  now  working  in  the  United 
States  of  North  America,  and  although  hitherto  little 
worked,  mineral  produce  is  ^ob^ly  abundant  throughout 
many  parts  of  British  North  America,  in  which  the  prin- 
cipal mines  now  existing  are  those  of  coal  in  Nova  Scotia. 
The  greatest  depth  to  whic^  any  mine  has  ever  penetrated 
u  nearijr  600  foUkoms,  or  8000  feet,  and  tUa  only  in  one  in- 
stanee,  in  the  IVrol.  The  Benson  mine  in  the  Hars  is 
about  2300  foot  deep,  and  the  celebrated  Valeneisna  mine 
in  Mexico  attained  the  depth  of  1800  fiset,  wlieb  is  about 
the  depth  of  the  Consolidated  Mines  in  Cornwall. 

MINE'LLIUS.  JOHN,  was  bom  about  1625,  at  Rotter- 
dam, and  died  ia  1683.  He  was  reetor  of  the  public  school 
in  his  native  town,  and  edited  many  of  the  Latin  classics, 
with  short  notes  for  the  use  of  schools.  He  also  published 
a  translation  of  Terence  in  Dutch,  Rotterdam,  1663. 

MINERAL  VEINS.   [Veins.  Minkral.1 

MINERAL  WATERS.  [Watkr.] 

MINERALOGY,  acoosding  to  the  definition  given  by 
Kirwan,  is  the  art  of  distinguishing  mineral  substances 
ftom  each  other ;  and  it  is  further  observed  by  Mr.  Brooke 
(^MyofopMfia  MBtrop^  Mmttalogy'),  that  it  nuy  be  re- 
garded both  as  a  seisnee  and  an  ut:  as  a  soenee,  in  re 
forence  to  the  knowledge  requidte  tar  supplying  aceurate 
deseriptions  of  minetali^  and  forming  what  may  be  termed 
a  natural  olassifloatian;  and  an  ar^  in  nforenoe  to  the 
arrangement  of  the  deseriptivecharactera^the  duimm  of 
afimmds  distingiiishiiy  nm^S^  m^Q&QT^ 
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Hinenlogy  then  must  be  oonsidered  as  including  Uie 
chemical  composition  of  bodies^  and  an  aeoount  of  Uieir 
extarml  or  physical  properties.  Both  am  nquiutet  tor  aab- 
atances  occur  which  agree  in  their  chemical  composition, 
and  exhibit  difCorences  in  their  exteroal  characters ;  while 
there  are  other  bodies  which  difior  in  thdr  chemical  con- 
stitution, but  agree  in  their  external  properties. 

Various  meUiods  of  arrangement  of  mineral;  have 
been  proposed  by  different  authors,  which  we  shall  not 
minutely  describe  ot  discuss,  as  the  alphabetical  arrange- 
ment which  has  been  adopted  in  this  work  precluding  any 
othw  here.  We  may  hoveTor  observe  that,  according 
to  Werner,  minerals  were  divided  into  the  four  classes 
of  earthy  minerala.  saline  minerals,  inflammables,  and 
metals :  Karsten  dasied  them  under  the  lieads  of  earths, 
salts,  oombuatibles.  and  metals :  HaSy  dtvidad  miDersla 
into,  aetdifbroua  earthy  subatanoes,  earthy  suhstaneea,  non- 
m^Uo  eunhuBtiblfi  bodiei,  metallic  bodies,  subitanoea  not 
auffii^antly  known  to  admit  of  olassiflcation,  rocks,  and 
vidoanio  products.  In  Phillips's  *  Elements  of  Mineralogy,* 
the  classes  are  eartbv  minerals,  alkalinc'earthy  minerals, 
adds,  acidiferous  earthy  minerals,  acidiferous  alkaline  mi- 
nerals, native  metals,  metalliferous  minerals,  and  combus- 
tible minerals.  Berzelius  has  attempted  a  striotly  chemical 
classification  of  minerals :  he  has  however  candidly  admitted 
that  considerable  difficulties  attend  this  method,  owing,  in 
part  at  least,  to  the  uncertainty  which  exists  as  to  what  are 
the  essential  and  what  the  accidental  constituents  of  a  mi- 
neral. "The  arrangement  of  Berzelius  has  however,  with 
iome  sli|^  modifloations,  besn  adopted  by  Mr.  Brooke  in 
the  work  to  which  we  have  already  allnded. 

We  have  already  observed  that  mineralon  indudes  a 
knowledge  of  the  ebemioal  composition  and  of  the  external 
and  physical  properties  of  minerals,  and  they  are  all  divisible 
into  two  great  classes  of  crystallized  and  uncrystallized. 
With  respect  to  regularly  crystallized  minerals  we  refer  for 
au  account  of  their  forms  to  what  is  stated  under  Crystal- 
LOORAFHT.  There  are  some  substances  which  do  not 
assume  regular  forms,  but  have  an  imperfect  erystaUine 
ttmcture;  irtiile  those  bodies  which  are  not  eiiher  crystal- 
lized or  crystalline,  unless  they  are  pulverulent,  are  de- 
scribed as  moMtive,  and  these  are  subdivided  into  such  as 
possess  particuiar  farmt,  as  botryoidal,  msmmellated,  no- 
dular, stalaetttio.  renifonn,  globular,  and  anwrphoM,  or 
mthoui  an^  partwdar/orm. 

The  *tru^tire  of  bodies  is  also  an  Impcfftant  character  in 
some  oases,  and  it  may  be  compact,  ^nnlari  fibrous,  fo- 
liated, earthy,  scaly,  or  laminar,  and  it  is  applicaUe  both 
to  orystalUzed  and  massive  minerals. 

Aaeftirv  ia  a  very  distinguishing  characteristic  in  many 
cases;  the  principal  are  we  conchoidal  fracture,  earthy, 
uneven,  coarse,  fine-  grained,  splintery,  hackly,  and  irregular. 

Hctrdnett. — In  this  respect  minerals  differ  greatly. 
[Habdnesb.] 

Specific  Gratnty.~-lQ  this  respect  also  minwals  are  very 
different  from  each  oUier :  Jbr  the  modea  of  ascertaining  it, 
see  SpBcunc  Gutity. 

Cofour.— Minerals  oeeur  not  only  of  every  oolour,  but  of 
every  mixture  of  oolonrs,  and  also  eolourloM.  Colour  can 
aeamly  be  admitted  as  a  very  dfatinotiTe  ohazaoter,  for 
Uiere  are  flome  minerals  which  exhibit  all  etdonzB:  of  this 
quarti  is  an  example ;  fbr  it  is  met  vith  colon riess,  Uack, 
grey,  brown,  red,  yellow,  grwa,  blu^  purple,  slightly  bluish, 
pale  grey,  and  slightly  greyish. 

Cw)w  Sh-eak. — Sometimes  resembles  that  of  the  mi- 
neral itsetf,  but  is  often  extremely  diffisrent,  so  that  it  is 
impossible  to  fbretd  what  it  is  likely  to  be.  Hence  the 
importance  of  the  oharaotnr.  Sometimes  the  streak  is 
mereljr  shining,  and  its  edoor  does  not  dilbr  ftom  that  of 
the  mmeral. 

Jhmepareneyt  ^.—Minerals  exhibit  every  d^;ree  of 
transparency,  from  the  most  perfect  to  absolute  opacity. 
The  different  degrees  are  expraaed  transparent,  semi- 
transparenty  translucent,  tranuneent  on  the  edgea.  opaque : 
it  is  also  to  he  obBerved  that  sone  tranqiarent  hofues  aro 
dinUy  refraottve^  as  oaloareona  qiar,  &e. 

£«rtrv.— Minmla  are  described  as  YtMiag  vitreous  lustre 
(which  is  that  possessed  by  the  greater  number  of  them), 
re^ous  lustre,  metallic  lustre,  adamantine  lustre,  pMrly 
lustre.reBinoso-metalliclustre,Titreo-resinouslustre.  When 

Sarfectly  devoid  of  lustre,  the  mineral  is  described  as 
uU. 

PtoilpAorvMefiee  is  tbe  prcqwr^  which  some  miiienls 


possess  of  beoomiu  luminous  when  heated :  this  is  parti- 
eularly  the  ease  witti  apatite  and  fluor  spar. 

BlKtrieity.~-T\MSK  are  certain  minerals  which  become 
eleetric  either  by  IHction  or  by  heat :  this  u  the  case  with 
the  tourmaline,  diamond.  && 

MagneHtm. — There  are  certain  oxides  of  iron,  ^me  of 
which  are  natural  magnets  or  loadstones,  and  others  which 
obey  the  magnet  No  minerals  but  oxides  of  iron,  or  such 
as  contain  this  metal  or  the  oxide,  possess  eithra  the  power 
of  attracting  as  a  magnet,  or  of  being  attracted  by  the 
magnet. 

Besides  the  above  more  general  and  distinctive  characters, 
the  elasticity  and  flexibility  of  minerals  are  sometimes  de- 
soibed;  thus  mica  is  flexible  and  elastic,  while  talc  is 
flexible  but  notelastic.  The  touch,  smell,  taste,  and  adhesion 
at  mineralB  to  the  tongue,  are  in  some  (hut  eomparatively 
fftw)  oases  mmtioned  by  mineralogists. 

Without  submitting  the' mineral  to  a  regular  analysis, 
advantage  is  often  taken  of  the  efifects  of  heat  by  means  of 
the  blowpipe,  with  or  without  the  aid  of  certain  fluxes,  as 
Boda.  phosphoric  salt,  &c. ;  and  the  mineral  is  stated  to  be 
either  fusA)le  alone,  or  with  the  assistance  of  the  different 
fluxes,  and  the  nature  of  the  resulting  compound  is  de- 
Kjribed:  sometimes  it  is  a  colourless  gnss.  at  other  times 
coloured,  transparent,  or-opeque,  &c. 

MINEUVA;  or  MENE'RVA,  an  antient  Italian  divinity, 
known  to  the  Greeks  as  Pallas  Athene,  [Atbbnb.]  Her 
attributes  corresponded  in  most  respects  to  those  of  the 
Grecian  goddess.  She  was  Uie  patroness  of  arts  and  in- 
dustry, uieh  as  spinning  weaTing,  Sux,  and  was  the  goddess 
of  dl  the  mental  powers.  Her  ahitne  was  uaually  placed  in 
schools;  and  the  puinls  wero  aeeustomed  every  year  to 
presenttheirmastaswiOiapresmtealledifufenNif.  (Varro, 
Da  Se  Butt.,  iii.  2;  compare  Tertull.,  De  Idol.,  c.  10.) 
Minerva  also  presided  over  olin  grounds  (Varro,  De  Re 
Rutt.,  i.  1) ;  and  goats  were  not  sacrificed  to  her,  according 
to  Varro,  because  that  animal  was  considered  to  do  peculiar 
injury  to  the  olive  iDe  Re  Rutt.,  i.  2). 

There  was  an  annual  festival  of  Minerva  celebrated  in 
Rome  in  the  month  of  March,  which  was  called  Quinqua  • 
true,  because  it  lasted  five  days.  (Varro,  De  Ling.  Lat.,  v. 
3;  Ovid,  Poet.,  iil  809;  Gell.,  ii.  21.)  On  the  first  day 
sacrifices  were  offered  to  the  goddess,  and  on  the  other  four 
there  were  gladiatorial  combats,  &c.  There  was  also  another 
festival  of  Minerva  oelebrated  in  June,  which  was  called 
Quinquatrv*  Minoree.  (Ovid,  ^f.,  vL  651.)  There  were 
several  temples  in  Rome  sacred  to  Minerva.  Ond  mentions 
one  on  the  usaliao  Hill,  in  which  she  was  worshipped  under 
the  name  of  Minerva  Capta,  but  the  origin  of  the  name  is 
unknown.  {Rut^  iii.  83S-839.)  It  also  appears  fitim 
several  inscriptions,  in  which  she  is  called  Minerva  Mediea. 
that  this  goddess  was  thought  to  pteside  over  the  healing  art. 

The  etymol(^  of  the  name  of  Minerva  is  doubtful.  The 
first  part  probably  contains  the  same  root  min,  men,  or  man, 
that  we  have  in  the  I^tin  me-min-i,  men-s,  the  Greek 
/tfv-oc,  lu-fxvii-eKu,  &c.,  and  the  Sanskrit  man-as.  Cicero  {De 
Nat.Deor.,  iii.  24)  gives  every  curious  etymology,  'Minerva, 
quia  minuit  aut  quia  minatur;'  but  some  of  the  antient 
grammarians  appear  to  have  been  nearer  the  teuth  in  con- 
sidering it  a  ahiHtened  form  of  Jfrntmem^  sinoe  she  was 
the  goddess  of  memory.  Festus  connects  it  w^  the  verb 
monere.  MSUer  {Etr.,  ii..  p.  48)  supposes  that  the  word  is 
of  Etrurian  or  Sabine  origin. 

MINES.  MILITARY,  are  excavations  made  in  Ihe 
rampart  of  a  fortress,  or  underground,  in  order  to  contain 
gunpowder,  which,  bein^  exploded,  ttw  rampart  may  he 
breached,  or  any  works  of  the  enemy,  above  or  near  the 
mine,  may  be  destroyed. 

The  term  ofintive  is  applied  to  the  mines  which  are 
fmned  by  the  besiegers  of  a  fortified  place ;  those  which  are 
formed  by  the  gairiaon  are  called  d^eraive  mmee,  or  coun- 
termines. The  cavity  in  which  the  powder  is  deposited  is 
called  the  chamber ;  and  the  approach  to  the  latter  is  called 
the  gallMy.  [Gallxkt.] 

Two  kinds  of  mines  wm  antien^  employed  in  the  attack 
of  fivtoesses.  One  of  them  was  mndy  a  snbtenmnean  pas- 
sage carried  under  the  waUs  from  the  exterior  ground ;  and 
bemg  suddenly  opened  within  the  town,  the  assailants  were 
enabled  to  enter  the  latter  by  surprise.  The  other  kind  was 
executed  in  a  similar  manner,  and  was  intended  to  lay  the 
rampart  of  the  place  in  ruins ;  for  this  purpose,  the  gallery, 
having  been  driven  as  fiur  as  the  walls,  was  carried  on  to  the 
right  vAUttmaiui^^^^ii^fyf^^g^\if 
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prop*  of  timber  till  the  tune  appointed  for  tlie  assault  wai 
come :  then,  the  props  being  drawn  away  or  consumed  by 
fire,  a  pcvtion  of  the  rampart  fell  into  the  ditch ;  and  the 
tioopa.  who  wen  lupt  in  roadineu,  pasted  the  Tuina 
into  the  town.  Mines  of  this  kind  are  described  in  a  rela- 
tion of  the  aicffe  of  the  castle  of  Bovet  near  Amiens,  at 
which  siege  Philip  Augustus  attended  in  person.  At 
the  netfe  Melun,  which  was  cairied  on  Henry  king 
of  England,  and  the  duke  of  Burgondy,  m  the  year  1420. 
the  besiecers  having  driven  their  mine  almost  up  to  the 
walls,  and  the  besieged  having  executed  a  mine  in  opposi- 
tion, a  barrier  was  erected  wh«e  the  two  galleries  met,  and 
there  the  king  and  duke  l!n^;lit  with  laooes  against  two 
Dauphinois. 

As  the  parties  enesged  two  alneast,  it  is  evident  that  the 
galleries  must  have  Wn  much  broader  than  such  are  made 
at  praent  The  old  FVendi  writers  occasionally  applied  the 
term  mines  to  what  were  also  then,  and  are  now,  called 
tienchea.  Urns,  at  the  siege  of  Harfleur,  in  1449,  mention 
is  made  of  broi^  and  deep  trenches  by  which  the  approach 
to  the  wall  is  said  to  have  been  rendered  secure ;  uid  the 
same  works' are  immediately  afterwards  called  mines. 

Gunpowder  was,  n  1487,  used  in  military  minittg  by  the 
Genoese  at  the  siege  of  SerManells,  a  town  belonging  to 
the  Florontines ;  but  on  this  occasion  without  success.  It 
is  stated  however,  in  the  life  of  Gkinsalvo  de  Cordova,  that 
Peter  of  Navarre,  a  Spanish  engineer,  formed  mines  with 

funpowder  at  the  siege  of  CepfaaTonia,  near  the  end  of  the 
fteenth  century,  when  the  Venetians  and  Spaniards  took 
the  island  from  the  Turks.  And  in  1503  the  same  en- 
gineer, or,  aocordiug  to  Valliire,  an  Italian  called  Francis 
Geonn,  sueeeeded  in  taking  by  sndi  a  mine  the  Castle 
del*  Ovo  at  Naples.  This  £ctttm  wu  aitnated  on  a  rook 
nearly  sunottnaed  1)y  the  see,  end  had  during  three  yam 
resisted  the  nnited  arms  of  the  Spaniards  and  Neapohtans. 
From  that  time  the  practice  of  mrming  mines  with  gun- 
powder has  been  almost  constantly  foUowed  in  the  attack 
and  defence  of  fortresses.  By  means  of  1173  mines,  great 
and  small,  the  Venetians  defended  Candia  during  more  than 
two  years  (1666  to  1669)  against  the  whole  power  of  the 
Turks:  byminesalso,  in  1762,  the  town  of  Schweidnitz  was 
defended  during  63  days  by  the  Austrians  i^inst  the  Prus- 
sians. In  the  course  of  this  last  siege  two  of  the  mines 
fired  by  the  besiegers  had  charges  of  powder  amo&nting  to 
5000  pounds  each ;  and  the  depth  of  the  charges  below  the 
sttrfirae  of  tiM  ground  was  from  18  to  30  feet 

In  the  siege  of  anv  place  the  nining  opwationi  of  the 
besiegers  are  directed  to  the  dtsoovoy  and  destruction  of 
the  glories  of  countermines ;  to  the  blowing  up  of  any  ad- 
vanrad  works  belonging  to  the  garrison ;  to  the  demolition 
of  the  wall  of  the  countersearp,  in  order  that  the  descent 
into  the  ditches  may  be  &cilitated;  and  occasionally,  to 
the  formation  of  breaches  in  the  principal  ramparts.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  countermines  are  employed  by  the  de- 
fenders to  destroy  the  trenches  and  batteries  of  the  be- 
siegers beyond  tbe  foot  of  and  upon  the  glacis ;  and  also 
the  lodgments  which  may  be  made  on  the  breaches  or 
within  Uk  worlu.  It  is  easy  fo  perceive  therefore,  that  a 
system  of  conntermines  must  add  greatly  to  the  strength  ot 
a  place,  hj  obliging  the  besieger  to  proceed  with  circumspec- 
tion in  hw  approeehes  above^onnd,  in  order  to  avmd  the 
risk  of  being  blown  up  at  every  step;  and,  according  to 
Bovsmaxd  (*  Essai  ginend  de  Fortiflotf  ion*),  if  the  glacis  of 
a  fortress  be  countermined,  tbe  duration  of  tiie  siege,  whieh 
otherwise  would  have  extended  to  me  month  only,  may  be 
pcolonged  to  six  weeks. 

The  duunber  in  whieh  the  powder  is  placed  is  a  cubical 
ext.n,-v.ian  formed  on  one  side  of  tbe  gallery,  veiy  little 
lars;er  than  is  necessary  to  enable  it  to  receive  the  box 
which  contains  the  powder ;  when  this  is  deposited,  the  ver- 
tical &oe  of  tbe  chamber  is  covered  with  boards,  which  are' 
kept  in  tnev  ct.ace8  by  short  timbers  fixed  in  horizontal 
ppsitiims  Mcwun  them  and  the  opposite  side  of  the  gallery. 
The  latter  is  then  filled  up  with  earth,  well  rammed,  to  an 
extent  in  tbe  le^th  of  the  gallery  greater  than  that  of  what 
is  called  tbe  line  of  least  resistance,  that  is,  a  line  imagined 
to  be  drawn  ftom  tbe  4^mber  perpendicularly  to  the  sur- 
fSue  of  the  gvoimd  above.  The  mass  of  earth  thus  filling 
the  gallery  is  called  the  temping  of  the  mine.  A  train  of 
powder  in  a  cloth  hora,  formmg  a  tube  about  three-quarters 
of  an  inoh  in  diameter,  and  for  securi^  oontained  in  a 
wooden  tn>tu;h  called  an  auget,  or  a  casing-ttUie,  is  laid  from 
theboxiDt£iBcbamhae  thraugh  the  tampui|t^the  ^aee 
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where  the  flie  is  to  be  applied ;  to  its  extremity  is  attached 
a  piece  of  port-fire,  as  it  is  called,  which,  being  lighted,  the 
fire  communicates  by  means  of  the  train  with  thia  powder 
in  the  ohambor,  and  aa  ocplosion  takes  place. 

The  dimensions  of  tbe  crater  or  fkinnd  formed  by  the 
explosion  depend  on  the  amount  of  the  change ;  its  form 
may  be  considered  as  an  irregular  frustum  of  a  oone,  or 
paraboloid,  and  the  mine  is  aenomioated  ona4ined^  tu>o- 
lined,  &c.,  according  as  the  diameter  of  the  crater  at  tbe 
surf^e  of  the  ground  is  equal  to  once,  twice,  &c  the  length 
of  the  line  of  least  resistance.  Every  explosion  of  this  kind 
necessarily  produces  a  compression  of  the  earth  in  all  direc- 
tions about  the  chamber,  to  a  certain  extent ;  and  the  mines 
formed  with  h^h  cha]^;es  have  been  denominated  globes  qf 
compression  from  this  circumstance.  A  line  drawn  from 
the  chamber  to  the  circumference  of  tbe  crater,  on  the 
ground,  is  considered  as  the  radius  of  the  gbbe  of  compres- 
sion, or  tbe  distance  from  the  chamber  to  which  the  lateral 
effect  of  the  mine  will  extend.  The  last-mentioned  kind  of 
mine  is  used  by  the  besiegers  only,  as  it  consumes  more 
powder  than  the  defenders  can  generally  spare :  its  object 
IS,  by  compressing  the  earth  laterally  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, to  destroy  a  side  wall  of  an  enemy's  gallery  or  blow 
down  the  counterscarp  of  a  diteh. 

The  rules  for  determining  the  charges  of  mines  are 
founded  on  tbe  results  of  experiment,  and  it  is  evident  that 
the  charges  must  vary  both  with  the  nature  of  the  soil  and 
with  the  proposed  figure  of  the  mine,  that  is,  vrith  tbe  ra- 
tio between  the  diameter  of  the  crater  and  the  1en|;th  of  tbe 
line  of  least  resistance.  When  a  mine  of  the  kind  called 
two-lined  is  formed  in  common  earth,  the  amount  of  the 
charge  in  pounds  is  oonsidwed  as  very  nearly  equal  to  one- 
tenth  of  the  cube  of  the  line  of  least  resistance  m  fbet ;  but 
fer  a  three-lined  and  a  foiuvlined  mine  it  is  supposed  that 
tbe  cube  of  this  lihe  should  be  multiplied  by  *21  and  by  *4S 
respectively.  In  an  experiment  made  at  Potsdam,  when  a 
four-lined  mine  was  fbrmed  in  a  sandy  soil  by  the  Prussian 
Major  Le  Febvre,  the  cube  of  the  line  of  least  resistance  in 
feet  was  very  nearly  equal  to  the  charge  in  pounds.  Ac- 
cording to  the  latest  experiments  of  the  French  engineers, 
the  charges  of  powder  necessary  to  remove  one  cubio  yard 
(English)  of  material  are  as  feUowi  :— 

Common  earth    .    ,    1*21  pounds  (Eni^isb) 

Strong  sand  .    .    .    1'64  m 

Potters'  clay  .    .    .  175 

Loose  sand    .    .    ,    1*85  •„ 

Old  masonry  .    .    .  1-94 

Freestone     .     .     .    2*14  , 

Now  the  figure  of  the  crater  being  supposed  to  be  a  para- 
boloid, of  which  the  centre  of  the  diamber  is  tbe  focus— if 
a  be  the  length  of  tbe  line  of  least  resistance  in  yards,  and 
n  a  represent  the  radius  of  the  crater  at  the  surface  of  tbe 
ground,  also  if  w  ■>  3*1416,  we  shall  have 


0+  ^«»+l) 

for  the  volume  of  the  crater  in  cubic  yards :  therefore,  mul- 
tiplying this  volume  by  the  numbers  in  the  above  table,  we 
should  have  the  cha^  in  pounds. 

In  order  to  determine  the  ^per  use  of  the  chamber,  or 
rather  of  ttie  box,  whiah  is  to  contain  the  powder,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  observe  that  one  pound  of  gunpowder  occupies, 
in  volume,  about  30  cubic  inches. 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  greater  the  chai^of  pow- 
der, the  greatec  is  the  quantity  of  earth  removed  by  tbe 
explosion.  But  this  feet  has  its  limits ;  for  when  the  charge 
is  considerable,  since  the  whole  of  the  powder  does  not  take 
fire  instantaneously,  it  will  happen  that  the  Mrth  is  par- 
tially displaced  before  the  inflammation  is  complete;  so 
that  fissures  bein^  formed  in  the  ground,  the  force  of  the 
powder  is  spent  in  the  air  without  producing  sny  effect. 
Hence  it  maybe  conduded  that  there-  is  a  oertain  charge  of 
powder  which  will  produce  a  maxis;uni  of  effect;  and  it  is 
supposed  by  Belidor  that,  in  ewtb  of  mean  tenacity,  the 
greatest  craters  vriU  have  their  diametws.  at  tbe  surmce  of 
the  ground,  equal  to  about  six  times  the  length  of  the  line  of 
least  resistance. 

MINORSUA.  [(^BOROiA.] 

MINHO,  River.  [PoRTnoAL.j 

MINIATURE,  a  species  of  painting  which,  owii^  to  its 
mode  of  execution  being  adapted  oitly  to  vcary  amaU  s^e(rts, 
and  more  partionlarly  vatni^)ff^^^^ 
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meuiiDg  in  popular  language,  that,  unlew  it  lie  otharwiie 
•xiuened^  Um  term  is  lued  to  agnify  a  veiy  small  portrait, 
Ibt  it  be  executed  in  vhate/er  mode  it  may,— as  for  instance, 
in  enamel  on  the  lid  of  a  snuff-box,  &c.  The  term  is  also 
applied  adjectively  as  synonymous  with  minute.  A  very 
snuU  portrait  in  oil  is  likewise  ao  termed.  But  miniature 
painting  itself  is  in  water-colours,  though  it  is  not  at  all  similar 
in  its  process  to  that  employed  in  water-colour  drawing  in 
general.  Instead  of  being  appUed  in  washes  or  by  differ- 
ent tints  laid  over  each  other,  the  colours  are  entirely  dotted, 
stippled,  or  hatched  upon  the  surfiwe;  although  sometimes 
only  the  &oe  and  other  flesh  puis  are  so  executed,  as  those 
requiring  greater  finish  and  delicacy,  while  the  drapezj  and 
background  are  either  partially  or  whi^ly  executed  according 
to  the  usual  or  less  laborious  mode  of  water-colours.  The 
material  employed  for  painting  upon  is  generally  ivory  (the 
surfliee  of  wnich  is  first  prepared  for  receiving  the  colours), 
or  vellum ;  sometimes  Bnstol-board,  or  other  drawing-paper 
of  that  sort  Ivory  however  is  preferred,  as  not  only  bemK 
more  durable,  but  bearing  out  ue  colours  wtUi  greater  brit- 
Hancy. 

As  may  be  supposed  from  the  nature  of  the  process,  mi- 
niature painting  requires  great  nicety  and  patience,  and  is 
also  exceedingly  limited  in  its  subjects,  beiue  scarcely 
fitted  for  anyUiing  beyond  the  fiice  and  bust  of  a  figure. 
It  it  therefore  very  seldom  used  except  for  likenesses,  for 
wh^,  besides  possessing  the  advantage  of  portability — and 
they  may  be  so  small  as  to  be  went  even  in  a  flnKei^rinj^ 
it  recommends  itself  by  the  extreme  softness  and  delieai^ 
of  the  colouring,  and  by  its  excluding  all  those  harsher 
markings  and  lineaments  of  the  countenance  which  must, 
even  if  softened  down,  be  indicated  in  any  picture  of  the 
size  of  life. 

Formerly  miniature,  though  of  a  somewhat  different  kind 
&om  that  now  iu  use,  was  employed  for  decorating  or  illu- 
minating missals  and  other  books,  prior  to  the  introduction 
of  printing,  when  the  books  themselves  were  entirely  the 
work  of  the  hand,  and  consequently  of  such  cost  and  value 
as  to  be  considered  worth  such  expensive  adommenL  Very 
lately  that  style  of  book  decoration  has  been  partly  reviveo, 
by  meani  of  ornamental  margins  and  borders  of  ^cifiil  or 
arabcnque  patterns  printed  from  wood-Uocks. 

MINIEH.  nSoYPT.] 

MINIH.  in  Music^  a  character,  ornot^lbrmed  of  a  round 
i^en  head*  ud  a  stem  desoeocUng  or  ascending  Arom  its 
nghtside— 

When  first  inte)duced,  the  minim  was  the  shortest  note 
in  music,  as  its  name  (from  minimus,  the  least)  indicates. 
It  is  half  as  long  in  duration  as  the  semibreve,  and  double 
that  of  the  crotchet.  TCrotcbet.] 

MINIMS,  or  MI1*riMI.  an  order  of  religious  who  im- 
proved on  the  humility  of  the  Friars  Minors,  by  calling 
themselves  the  Least,  or  smallest.  They  were  instituted 
about  the  year  1440^  by  Saint  Francis  de  Paulo,  and  con- 
firmed in  1473  by  Sixtus  IV..  and  by  Julius  H  in  1507. 
In  France  they  had  the  name  of  Botu-honma ;  and  in 
Spain  that  of  the  Fatfaos  of  Victory,  in  consequence  of 
Ferdinand  IV.  gaining  a  victory  over  the  Moors,  according 
to  a  prediction  of  Saint  Francis  de  Paulo.  In  Spain  a  con- 
vent of  nuns  of  this  order  was  founded  as  early  as  1495, 
followed  in  the  course  of  time  by  other  similar  establish- 
ments. In  France  there  was  no  female  convent  of  this 
order  till  1621 ;  when  one  was  established  at  Abbeville,  and 
another  subsequently  at  Soissona.  (Moreri,  Did.  His- 
torime;  from  Louis  Doni  d'Attichi,  Hitt,  Gm.  deVOrd. 
det  JfmuRw.)  No  house  ofthis  ordw  was  ever  established 
m  England. 

MINING.  The  art  of  minii^  embraces  the  eontrivaiiee 
and  management  of  the  (^eratuns  neoessary  to  d&ot  the 
various  objects  requisite  in  a  mine,  as  the  discovery  of 
minml  deposits,  the  preliminary  trii^  of  their  valu%  and 
the  final  extraction  of  their  produce  by  means  of  suitable 
excavations  and  the  application  of  the  requisite  machinery. 
These  occupations  may  ne  said  to  ooostitute  the  business  of 
the  miner  in  the  more  comprehensive  signification  of  the 
term,  and  it  will  be  evident  that  they  demand  an  extensive 
range  of  acquirements  in  whidi  knowledge  both  practical 
and  scientific  must  be  blended. 

Histwy     iSmtig,—A  isfulai  or  detailed  histoiy  «l 


miniB^  hovem  mterasting  in  itself^  would  Su  exceed  the 
limits  of  this  article;  we  shall  therefore  briefly  glance  over 
some  of  the  most  important  steps  by  wbtch  mankind  have 
been  led  to  their  present  bold  and  extensive  c^rations  for 
the  extraction  of  metals  and  other  mineral  sulMtances.  The 
use  of  the  metals,  and  consequently  some  proceu  for  their 
extraction  and  separation,  maybe  traced  to  the  most  remote 
antiquity,  and  is  there  lost  in  the  obsouri^  which  veils  the 
early  history  of  our  species.  Moses  ascribes  the  first  use 
and  manufacture  of  the  metals  to  Tubal-Cain,  the  seventh 
in  descent  from  Adam,  who  is  said  to  have  been  the  *  in- 
structor of  every  artificer  in  brass  and  iron.'  Upon  so  brief 
a  notice  we  are  not  entitled  to  build  much,  but  it  proves 
nevertheless  that  the  use  of  the  metals  is  almost  coeval  with 
the  human  race.  Profane  history  likewise  shows  that  it 
was  known  to  Uie  earliest  nations  of  antiquity,  as  the  Greeks 
and  Egyptians.  Gold  and  silver  were  abundant  among  the 
antients ;  an  alloy  of  copper  and  tin  formed  the  armour  and 
weapons  of  the  Greeks,  although  iron  was  not  unknown 
among  them,  and  of  this  metu  the  Roman  weapons  veto 
fbrmfn.  These  facts  do  not  however  imply  any  great  know- 
ledge of  mining,  properly  so  called,  as  it  i»  w^l  known  that 
metalliferous  deposits  are  often  found  near  the  surface,  fre- 
quently in  a  state  of  extreme  purity,  as  gold  and  copper  for 
example ;  and  in  early  s^es,  when  they  had  been  so  much 
leM  ransacked  by  the  mmw,  these  superficial  deposits  must 
have  been  much  more  abundant  than  at  presoi^  and  pro* 
bahly  tUmiahed  a  lai^fB  proportion  of  the  metallic  produce 
of  those  times.  Mostoftheminesof  antiquity  wereprobably 
of  a  similar  nature  to  the  stream-works  of  Cornwall,  and  it 
^)pears  from  Strabo*  (175,  Oasaub.)  HxtX  the  Phcenicians  at 
that  early  time  used  to  trade  to  Cornwall  for  tin  and  lead. 
In  early  times  the  demand  for  the  metals  could  not  have 
been  very  great ;  their  use  was  then  either  as  instruments 
of  luxury  or  war,  and  thus  confined  t&  a  limited  class,  so 
that  the  quantity  found  near  the  surface  was  in  all  {vobabi- 
lity  fully  adequate,  leaving  but  little  induoement  for  de^er 
and  more  laborious  research. 

There  is  however  evidenceenoughtoshow  thatoperations 
similar  to  those  of  modern  mining  were  carried  on  bv  the 
nations  of  antiquib-.  Herodotus  (vL  46,47)  observe*  that  a 
mountain  in  the  island  of  Thasos  was  completely  burrowed 
by  the  Phmiiicians  in  their  search  fin-  the  pxedoos  metals ; 
and  the  curious  firagment  of  Agatfaarahide*  preserved  in  INo- 
dorus  (h.  iiL.  oh.  12, 13)  shows  that  the  art  of  fermiog  shafts 
and  passages  for  exploring  mines  and  procuring  the  metals 
was  well  known  in  EgypL  The  silver-mines  of  LaAtrium  in 
Attica  were  worked  oy  the  Athenians,  to  some  ejUent  at 
least,  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  cwitury  B.C. 
Under  the  Biomans  the  quicksilver-mines  of  Almaden  in 
Spain  [Mercury]  were  extensively  worked. 

It  is  singular  to  observe  that  an  art  for  which  this  country 
possesses  such  great  natural  facilities,  and  which  was  cer- 
tainly cultivated  here  both  before  the  Roman  conqoeet  and 
during  the  Roman  occupation  of  this  island,  should  after- 
wards have  fallen  into  decay,  and  indeed  ibr  a  time  have 
been  chiefly  practised  by  foreigners.  Prior  to  the  Nwman 
conquest  our  mines  had  been  much  negleeted,  probably  in 
eonaequence  of  incessant  civil  commotion;  and  smwe- 

fuentfy  to  this  period  they  were  chiefly  worked  by  Jews 
n  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  the  art  of  mimng  bad  feUen  into 
so  much  &cay  that  an  importation  of  foreign  skill  was  found 
necessary  to  revive  them;  and  the  Gr^mans,  long  and 
justly  celebrated  as  skilful  miners,  received  every  enoou- 
ragement  to  settie  in  this  country  and  turn  their  attention 
to  them.  From  this  measure  some  suooess  appears  to  have 
resulted,  and  in  the  fiillowii^  raign  we  find  l§ir  Hugh  Mia  - 
dletoo,  a  citizen  of  London,  deeply  concerned  in  the  lead 
and  silver  mines  of  Cardiganshire,  from  which  he  derived  a 
large  revenue,  which  was  expended  in  that  noble  work, 
flrom  which  the  metroiiolis  stfll  benefits  the  femtation  «f 
tike  New  River.  About  this  time  a  new  and  importaat  aux- 
iliary was  fiimished  to  the  art  of  mining  by  the  appUeation 
of  gunpowder  for  blastin^^  and  an  invention  which  had  re- 
volutionised the  art  of  war  thus  became  the  means  of 
effecting  an  equally  extensive  change  in  one  <^  Uie  most 
prominent  arts  of  peace.  Of  the  eany  use  of  gunpowder  iu 
mining,  and  more  especially  in  this  country,  we  have  pro- 
bably no  very  accurate  account ;  the  following  particulars 
have  been  given  by  Mr.  John  Taylor  in  a  hist^  of  mining 
in  Rees's  Cyclopadia :—'  The  application  <tf  gunpowdw  to 
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the  pnrposoi  of  mining  first  took  place  in  Hungoiy  or  Oer- 
iDMiv,  about  the  ye«r  1620,  and  it  wai  lint  introdneed  into 
Sngland  at  the  ooppeMniaa  at  lEcton  in  Staflbrdshire,  about 
the  Tear  1620,  by  some  Oermaa  miners  tm>aght  over  hj 
prince  Rupert.  It  was  in  use  in  Somersetshire  about  1GS4, 
and  it  was  not  till  after  this  period  probably  that  the  Cornish 
miners  became  acqnsinted  with  this  powerfiil  assistant  to 
their  operatiofis.  Its  importance  may  be  jnd|^ad  of  by  the 
amount  of  the  present  consumption  in  the  mines  of  Corn- 
wall alone,  which  has  been  calculated  at  an  annual  value 
of  about  ftnty  thousand  pounds  sterling.* 

In  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  another  im- 
pcnrtaot  event  took  place  in  the  history  of  English  mining. 
The  ri^  deposits  of  copper  wfaioh  have  lone  constituted  the 
principal  mineral  wealtn  of  Cornwall,  had  np  to  this  time 
been  neglected,  i«Ttly  pahapt  ftom  this  we  being  oon- 
ftmnded  with  '  mundic,'  or  worthless  iron  pyrites,  common 
in  most  mines,  and  partly  from  it«  lying  deeper  in  the  veins 
than  the  ores  of  tin,  which  had  always  formed  the  chief  ob- 
ject of  search.  When  at  length  the  nature  and  value  of 
the  Cornish  copper  ore  was  fliHy  recognised,  a  powerful  sti- 
mulus was  given  to  this  new  branch  of  mining,  which  has 
been  carried  on  to  the  present  time  with  great  and  increas- 
ing activity,  the  copper-mines  of  that  county  being  now  the 
deepest,  the  most  extensive,  uid  most  productive  in  the  world. 

The  great  invention  of  the  steam-engine,  the  progress  of 
which  during  the  last  century  exercised  such  vast  influence 
upon  our  arts  and  manufectures,  was  early  rendered  appli- 
cable to  mining  in  this  country,  and  in  a  gntX  degree  con- 
tribnted  to  the  present  perftct  state  of  the  art.  Savery, 
•mho,  it  we  noept  the  somewhat  equivocal  daims  of  the  mar- 
tinis of  Wovester  to  that  honour,  was  the  ilrat  person  who 
constructed  a  practically  useful  engine  worked  hf  steam, 
sought  in  the  first  instance  the  patronage  of  persons  inte- 
rested in  mines,  as  we  see  by  his  publication  entitled  the 
*  Miner's  Friend,*  in  which  he  describes  the  nature  of  his 
invention  and  its  appficability  to  draining  mines.  At  this 
period  our  mines,  although  comparatively  shallow,  were 
much  inconvenienced  by  water,  especially  those  which  were 
not  in  situations  where  hydraulic  machines  could  be  em- 
ployed, and  hence  the  application  to  them  of  this  new  power 
was  at  once  obvioua  The  introduction  of  Savery's  engine 
into  our  mining  districts  probably  led  to  the  great  improve- 
ments efffeeted  by  Newcoraen,  a  resident  in  Devonshire^ 
which  Tasdy  extended  its  utilitir,  and  indeed  completely 
altered  its  principle.  Theix  conjoined  patent  was  taken 
out  in  1 705,  and  from  that  date  the  steam  (or  rafter,  atmo- 
spheric) engine  became  a  inostnsefhl  auxiliary  in  the  hands 
of  the  miner,  and  was  very  jnnerally  employed  for  draining 
mines,  not  only  in  ComwaU,  but  in  the  coal-mines  of  Staf- 
fordshire and  the  north  of  England.  The  great  improve- 
ments introduced  by  Watt  in  1 765  and  succeeding  veats 
were  quidily  appreciated  by  the  mining  interest,  and  his 
engines  were  speedily  introduced  in  the  mining  districts  of 
Cornwall,  where  they  effected  a  great  saving  of  fuel,  and 
therefore  of  expense,  the  coal  used  in  that  county  being 
brought  fhim  SouOi  Wales.  It  is  chiefly  to  the  object  ^ 
economy  that  die  efforts  of  late  engineers  have  been  directed, 
and  so  aneeesafhlly,  that  their  improvements  have  ftilly  kejpt 
pace  with  the  increasing  depth  of  our  mines,  many  of  the 
most  productive  of  whicn  would  have  long  sinee  been  aban- 
doned had  not  this  been  the  case.  These  great  improve- 
ments have  chiefly  originated  in  Cornwall,  where  ingenuity 
has  been  stimulated  by  the  high  price  of  coal ;  and  among 
the  numerous  individuals  who  nave  contributed  to  them,  the 
names  of  Woolf,  Trevithick,  and  Grose  may  be  particularly 
mentioned. 

The  improvements  in  the  manufhcture  of  iron  which 
took  place  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  while  they 
vastly  increased  the  demand  for  it,  and  thus  gave  a  great 
stimulus  to  the  working  of  this  metsl,  and  of  i»al  also  for 
its  reductioni,  contributed  much  to  the  perfection  of  mining 
generany,hyenablin^  the  miner  to  emplt^  iron  pumpa  instead 
•f  woodm  ones,  whidi  were  before  lued.  This  ehan^ 
allowed  a  better  oonstrnction  and  arrangement  of  the  pit- 
vork,  one  of  the  most  important  apparatus  employed  in 
mining,  and  hence  greater  depths  have  been  attainable 
than  might  otherwise  have  been  the  case.  Among  many 
minor  improvements  which  may  be  traced  to  the  same 
sooree  may  also  be  mentioned  the  laying  down  of  iron 
tram-roads  underground  in  mines,  as  weH  as  their  use  upon 
the  sur&ce :  the  carriage  of  the  mineral  to  different  parts  of 
Ae  works  has  thus  been  greatly  Ihoititsted  and  eoomanised. 


Bmraltaneondy  irith  the  improved  maehineiy  and  tpfm- 
ratus  introdneed  towards  the  eloae  of  the  hut  century,  great 
,improvenienta  also  took  place  in  the  intenni  economy  oi 
mines  and  the  anangements  of  the  nndergtonnd  works. 
The  antient  mode  of  following  down  the  ore  by  irr^lar 
isolated  excavations,  and  of  stoping  the  bottoms  of  the 
mine  in  the  German  manner,  eave  place  to  the  present 
system  of  laying  open  the  ground  for  discovery  and  extrac- 
tion, by  a  well-arranged  series  of  shafts,  levels,  and  winxes. 
By  this  plan  the  ore  or  mineral  is  divided  into  more  con- 
venient  masaies  for  extraction,  and  can  be  worked  mudt 
more  economically  than  by  the  former  mode  of  stoping  or 
cutting  away  the ^und  in  the  bottom  of  the  levels,  «k  still 
practised  on  the  Continent 

The  most  recent  improvements  which  have  been  intro- 
duced into  mining  are  those  which  regard  ihm  meehanieal 
treatment  of  the  ores  after  th^  ham  been  extracted  from 
the  min^  and  previous  to  their  being  flt  for  the  flimaee. 
The  processes  used  for  this  purpose  are  technically  termed 
'  washing'  and  *  dressing.'  by  means  of  which  the  ore  is 
freed  from  many  of  its  earthy  impurities,  and  thus  rendered 
much  richer  for  metal,  in  an  equal  bulk.  In  effecting  this 
object,  several  kinds  of  apparatus  are  employed,  chiefly  the 
stamping-mill,  the  crushing-mill,  and  the  jig^ng-macbine, 
the  use  of  which  has  been  Rnown  from  time  immemorial; 
hut  more  attention  has  latiorly  been  paid  to  their  application, 
and  it  has  also  become  for  moie  general,  to  the  great  benefit  of 
all  mines,  especially  those  in  which  a  lai^  proportion  of  the 
poorer  ores  are  obtained.  The  competition  with  foreign 
mines,  in  which  labour  can  be  obtained  more  cheaply  than 
in  this  country,  has  done  much  to  promote  this  class  of  im- 
provements, which,  though  less  striking  than  some  others, 
nave,  within  the*last  few  years,  been  productive  of  extremely 
beneiBcial  effects,  and  may  still  be  considered  as  in  jKngress. 

The  history  of  coal-mining  is  in  great  measure  distinct 
from  that  branch  of  the  art  which  we  have  been  tracing, 
and  which  chiefly  relates  to  the  extraction  of  the  metals. 
The  introduction  of  gunpowder,  the  invention  of  the  steam- 
engine,  and  the  improved  manufocture  of  iron,  have  formed 
however  epochs  of  common  importance  to  both,  having 
greatly  contributed  to  the  present  extended  scale  upon 
which  our  coal-mines  are  worked.  The  great  objects  to 
which  improvement  has  within  the  present  century  been 
.  directed  are  the  ventilation  of  the  works  and  the  invention  of 
;  lamps  which  should  not  be  liable  to  explosion  on  contact 
with  the  fiisKlamp.  The  system  of  ventilation  in  our  eoU 
lieries  has  been  greally  improved  of  late  years  by  Mr.  Buddie 
and  others ;  and  the  beautiful  and  well-known  invention  of 
the  safety-lamp,  in  1815,  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  has 
afforded  the  miner  a  valuable  though  not  in  all  cases  an 
effectual  preservative  against  explosion.  Many  attempts 
have  been  made  of  late  to  improve  the  safety-lamp,  but  none 
of  the  improved  lamps  have  been  generally  adopted ;  and 
it  is  highly  probable  tuat  in  most  cases  of  explosion,  where 
Sir  Humphry  Davy's  invention  has  been  used,  the  acci- 
dent has  arisen  rather  from  the  carelessness  of  the  men 
than  from  any  defect  in  the  contrivance  itself. 

One  of  the  most  important  events  in  the  history  of  mining 
in  this  country  is  only  at  the  present  moment  beginning  to 
derelop  {taelf,  the  establishment  of  suitable  means  of  in- 
struotion  for  the  mining  engineer.  Iliis  desideratum  was 
first  sumilied  by  the  university  of  Durham,  wfaioh  opened 
a  class  for  instruction  in  civil  and  mining  engineering,  in 
January,  1898.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  same  year  a  simi- 
lar department  was  opened  in  King's  College,  London ;  and 
a  similar  institution  has  just  commenced  its  operations  at 
Truro,  in  Cornwall,  having  been  organised  under  the  au- 
spices of  Sir  Charles  Lemon,  who  has  at  length  supplied 
a  deficiency  which  has  long  been  acknowledged  to  exist  in 
that  great  mining  county.  The  local  position  of  the  Durham 
University  and  of  the  Truro  Institution  is  highly  fovourable 
to  the  joint  acqnisttion  of  theoretical  and  practical  instruc- 
tion ;  an  advantage  in  which  King's  College  cannot  pai^ 
ticipate,  althcnigh  it  may  afford  valaable  preliminary  instruc- 
tion to  the  mining  engmeer.  Iheae  iustitntioDS  can  hudly 
lUl,  in  time,  to  produce  an  important  eflbct  on  the  mining 
industry  of  this  country. 

Mineral  Deponfr.— In  proceeding  to  treat  of  the  praotiee 
of  mining,  some  preliminary  details  will  be  useful;  for  as 
mining  operations  are  of  course  in  great  measure  regulated 
by  the  nature  of  the  mineral  or  metalliferous  deposits  to 
which  they  are  directed,  and  by  which  are  determined  the 
form  and  constmotion  of  (bej|^|Q|^;^i]^a;^^qG^^f^nial 
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econom]r,  it  will  be  ueeesury  briefly  to  gUnoe  &t  this  subject, 
and  to  point  out  some  of  the  most  important  modes  in  wnich 
mineral  masses  are  presented  by  nature  to  our  research. 
Of  the  various  classes  into  which  mineral  deposits  may  be 
divided,  it  will  be  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose  to  notice 
four  only,  veifu,  beds,  massesy  and  fragmentary  depotits, 
each  of  which  is  the  repository  of  vaat  mineral  treasures, 
but  more  especially  the  first  two. 

Vein*  have  originally  been,  in  moit  oaMt,  long,  narrow, 
and  imwular  flsemes,  traveruag  the  loeky  onut  of  the 
globe,  which  they  penetrate  to  an  unknown  depth,  and  at  a 
high  angle  of  iuclination.  They  are  for  the  moat  part  filled 
with  sparry  and  ^tony  substances,  called  the  '  veinstone,'  or 
tiie  '  gangne*  of  the  vein,  but  coutain  here  and  there  irre- 
m^r  masses  or  *  bunches '  of  the  metallic  ores,  often  of 
immense  size  and  value,  and  which  it  is  the  principal 
business  of  the  miner  to  discover  and  extract.  Most  of 
the  metals  are  of  comraon  occurrence  in  veins,  as  in  this 
country,  copper,  tin,  lead,  and  zinc,  to  which,  in' other  parts 
of  the  worm,  may  be  added  gold  and  silver. 

Beds  are  layers  of  mineral  substances  interposed  between 
the  strata  of  solid  rock,  which,  except  in  their  containing 
valuable  matter,  they  \ety  much  resemble.  The  layers  of 
flint,  which  may  be  often  seen  imbedded  in  chalk  wherever 
a  section  of  tbii  lock  is  made,  will  convey  a  good  idea  of  a 
minezal-bed.  Several  of  the  metals,  especially  lead,  are  oc- 
casionally found  in  beds ;  coal,  clay-ironstone,  and  rock- 
salt,  exclusively  so ;  but  the  last-mentioned  mineral  is  far 
less  r^ulw  and  continuous  than  the  former. 

Sfauei,  or  *  pipe-veins,*  as  they  are  often  termed  by  the 
miner,  are  not  so  easily  defined:  the  best  idea  which  can 
be  given  of  them  is  that  of  on  irregular  branching  cavity 
descending  either  vertically  or  obliquely  into  the  rock,  and 
filled  up  with  metalliferous  matter.  Deposits  of  this  nature 
are  less  common  than  the  two  former  classes ;  they  usually 
contain  either  copper  or  lead,  and  some  of  the  rich  oxides  of 
iron  appear  to  belong  to  a  similar  formation. 

fh^nentary  DeposiU  occur  associated  with  and  indeed 
forming  part  <»  many  of  the  looae  superficial  beds  of  sand 
and  gravel  wliioh  occur  in  the  valleys  of  mineral  diitriote, 
consisting  of  the  detritus  of  the  neighbouring  mountains, 
which  has  been  washed  down  from  thence  at  remote  geo- 
logical epochs.  The  mineral  substances  found  in  these 
deposits  whi<di  may  be  considered  as  having  originally  been 
derived  from  veins  or  beds  in  the  vicinity,  are  not,  in  most 
cases,  mixed  up  indiscriminately  with  the  alluvial  matter, 
their  greater  speciflc  gravity  having  occasioned  them  to  be 
deposited  in  distinct  layers  by  themselves,  usually  towards 
the  bottom  of  the  mass.  Tin  and  gold  are  the  metals  which 
most  commonly  occur  in  deposits  of  this  kind. 

Geological  Ibrition. — The  above-mentioned  mineral  and 
metalliferous  deposits  are  not  fbund  promiscnously  distri- 
buted throughout  all  rocks  or  soils ;  on  tne  contrary,  time  are 
certain  rocks,  or  richer  assemblages  of  rocks,  to  whicb  they 
may  be  considered  at  in  great  measure  peculiar.  Oranit^ 
porphyry,  and  the  older  igneous  rocks,  generally  are  metal- 
liferous, and  often  eminently  so ;  but  mineral  deposiu  are 
on  the  whole  most  abundant  in  rocks  of  sedimentary  origin, 
and  more  especially  in  and  near  situations  where  these  two 
classes  of  rocks  (the  igneous  and  sedimentary)  are  in  contact, 
or  where  a  metamorphic  structure  has,  firom  the  action  of  in- 
ternal causes,  been  superinduced  upon  the  latter.  It 'does  not 
appear  that  nature  has  confined  particular  metals  to  any  ex- 
clusive kind  of  rocko^et  traces  of  a  general  association  may 
still  be  perceived,  l^us  tin,  copper,  gold,  ulver,  and  certain 
deposits  of  iron,  are  most  abumunt  in  tlie  dus  of  rocks 
usually  termed  primary ;  while  lead,  xine,  mercury,  and  the 
earthy  ores  of  iron,  ate  moat  abundant  in  tiw  older  aeeondary 
rocks,  which  also  contain  our  principal  deposits  of  toek-salt 
Veins  are  of  most  ct^mmon  occurrence  in  igneous  uid  primary 
or  metamorphic  roclES,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  the  derivative 
fragmentary  deposits  are  therefore  most  often  found,  as  is 
the  case  in  the  stream-works  of  Cornwall  and  the  alluvial 
gold  districts  of  Brazil.  Mineral-beds,  although  sometimes 
occurring  in  primary  rocks,  are  most  common  in  secondary 
countries;  and  irregular  masses,  or  pipe-veins,  are  most 
.  kvnkingly  developed  in  limestone  chstncts,  where  they  pro- 
bably occupy  or^nal  cavities  in  the  rock. 

Metallic  Ore*  and  AfiruraHzing  Subttaneet.—'Iho  stale , 
in  whidi  the  metals  ate  found,  the  fiiU  consideration 
which  belongs  to  chemistry  and  mineralcsy,  will  next  re- 
qmre  our  attention,  so  foe  as  it  is  imme^itely  connected 
with  the  businast  of  the  muier.  It  mnit  be  wdl  known 


that  the  metals  are  very  rarely  presented  to  us  lu  a  pure  ot 
metallic  state,  although  native  masses  of  copper  and  iron 
are  occasionally  met  with ;  but  gold,  from  its  small  affinihr 
for  oxygen  and  other  mineralizing  substances,  although 
irequently  alloyed,  is  never  mineruized.  The  great  bulk 
of  the  metals  then,  with  the  exception  of  gold,  are  found  in 
the  state  of  ores,  ttiat  is,  chemically  combined  with  certain 
mineralizing  substances,  which  completely  disguise,  and,  in 
foot,  till  separated  by  metallurgieal  procwaet,  destroy  their 
usually  teot^fnised  and  useftil  propwties..  The  most  im- 
portant of  these  mineralizing  bodies  are  oxygen  and  s^phur ; 
the  next  in  rank  are  chlorine,  and  the  sulphuru;,  carbonic, 
and  phosphoric  acids.  The  mode  in  which  ihej  combine  with 
the  metals  is  either  in  binary  compounds,  or  in  the  union  of 
two  pairs  of  such  compounds.  Of  the  former  we  have  exam- 
ples in  iron,  lead,  and  mercur}',  which,  when  mineralized 
by  sulphur,  form  respectiv^y  the  following  sutphurets,  iron 
pyrites,  galena,  and  cinnabar:  we  observe  the  latter  in  all 
cases  where  the  metals  are  mineralized  by  acids,  as  in  spa- 
tbose  iron-ore,  or  carbonate  of  iron,  in  which  one  binary 
compound,  the  oxide  of  iron,  is  united  to  another,  the  car- 
IxauB  acid.  From  this  naturally  compound  state,  in  which 
the  metals  almost  invariably  ooetur,  arises  the  art  of  metal* 
lurgy,  which,  althou^  generally  oonsidered  totally  distinct 
from  that  of  mining  is  nerertfaeless  most  intimately  con- 
nected with  ii. 

Earthy  /t7H)un'<My.---Ittdependently  however  of  tbose 
chemical  combinations  fh>m  which  the  metals  can  only  be 
freed  by  the  smelter  when  treated  in  the  f^rnac^  there  are 
other  mechanical  impurities  scarcely  less  important,  which 
require  to  be  partially  sepamted  on  the  mine,  and  which 
therefore  fall  entirely  within  the  province  of  the  miner. 
Although  la^  masses  of  the  metallic  ores,  as  before 
noticed,  are  concentrated  in  bunches  or  deposits,  confined 
to  particular  portions  of  the  vein,  there  is  also  a  great  pro- 
portion of  the  ore  in  all  mines,  which  is  more  or  less  inter- 
mixed with  the  veinstone,  or  often  indeed  finely  dissemi- 
nated through  it ;  and  as  the  expense  of  Aising  ttiis  large 
mass  of  earthy  matter  would  greatly  exoeed  tbe  value  of  the 
metal  which  it  contains,  while  on  the  otha  band  it  forms 
too  lai^  a  proportion  of  the  produce  of  most  mines  to  be 
thrown  aside  and  rejected,  gnat  skill  has  been  shown  in  all 
mining  countries  in  contriving  mechanical  pcocesies  for 
elTecting  its  separation  as  soon  as  extracted  from  the  mine. 
When  this  separation  has  been  properly  accomplished,  tbe 
metallic  residu^  before  worthless,  can  be  profitably  smelted, 
to  tbe  great  benefit  of  all,  more  especially  the  poorer  class 
of  mines,  while  those  in  which  the  precious  metals  are 
worked  are  entirely  dependent  for  their  existence  upon  the 
skill  and  care  with  which  it  is  porformed.  The  mecnanical 
impurities  here  spoken  of  are  often  sufficiently  obvious  even 
in  nand  specimens  <^  the  metallic  ores,  which,  unlew  pur- 
posely sel«:ted  Arom  the  ridbest  ports  of  tbe  vein,  will  often 
exhibit  thin  alternate  layers  of  the  ore  and  veinstone,  or 
sometimes  irr^Iar  masses  of  ore  of  diffisrent  uzes  which 
are  completely  intermixed  with  and  imbedded  in  sparry 
and  stony  matter,  and  this  must  be  considered  the  character 
of  a  very  large  proportion  of  ores  in  their  natural  state.  It 
frequenUy  happens  too  that  ores  of  a  worthless  diorocter  are 
mixed  up  with  tbe  more  valuable  ones  ;  thus  copper  and 
lead  are  very  generally  accompanied  by  iron  pyrites  and 
blende,  both  of  which  must  be  regarded  as  impurities,  and 
therefore  separated  as  far  as  possible  previous  to  any  pro- 
cess in  the  furnace.  The  great  bulk  of  the  metallic  ores, 
when  in  their  natural  situation,  constitute  in  fact  a  most 
heterogeneous  mixture,  ia  which  the  really  valuable  metal 
exists  only  in  a  small  proportion,  chemically  combined  with 
one  or  more  mineralizing  substances,  and  completely  inter- 
mixed with  sparry  and  earthy  matter  and  ores  of  inferior 
metals.  A  proper  perception  of  this  fact,  which  is  scarcely 
noticed  in  works  on  mineralogy,  is  most  essential  to  a  right 
understanding  of  the  art  of  mining,  and  of  the  various  in- 
genious processes  which  in  this  and  other  countries  havo 
arisen  out  of  it,  having  for  their  object  the  separation  and 
concentration  of  the  metallic  matter  drawn  from  the  mine, 
previously  to  its  being  submitted  to  tbe  action  of  fire. 

Preliminary  Mining  Operations. — As  the  construction 
of  a  mine,  or  the  arrangement  of  the  underground  work^ 
must  depend  in  great  measure  upon  the  nature  of  the 
mineral  deposit  to  be  wrought,  if  we  refer  to  the  great  divi- 
sion of  mineral  deposits  into  veins  and  beds,  before  noticed, 
it  is  evident  that  this  constmotion  must  be  juinoipally  of 
two  kinds,  adapted  to  eoeh  of  HbmfSttp^  jiiytqpf(|ijently 
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of  Hhm Iflu  definite  praoesses  adapted  to  the  ma-kiasof  irre- 
gular mineral  masses  and  fragmentary  deposits.  Thus  in 
Working  a  mineral  vein,  as  in  a  copper  or  tin  mine^  the 
uccaTatwas  will  be  formed  either  vertically  or  in  a  highly 
inclined  position,  aod  pursued  laterally,  or.  es  the  miner 
terms  it,  *  upon  <he  course  of  the  vein,*  while  the  advanced 
points  tend  pnwiresBtvely  downwards,  or  *  in  depth.*  In  work- 
ing: n  mineral  bed,  on  the  contrary,  taking  a  coal-mine  for 
example,  the  principal  excavations  will  be  formed  horiion- 
tally  around  the  pit  or  shaft  by  which  access  is  first  obtained 
to  the  deposit 

As  a  very  large  portion  of  the  metallic  produce  extracted 
hy  the  miner  from  the  earth,  and  more  especially  of  the  soft 
meials,  copper,  tin,  and  lead,  is  derived  nom  veins,  it  is  to 
the  former  of  these  arran^ments  that  attention  will 
be  first  directed.  The  working  of  coal  and  iron  is  con- 
sidered hereafter,  together  with  that  of  those  minerals 
which  are  found  in  more  irr^ular  deposits.  The  general 
view  of  mining  which  foils  within  the  limits  of  this  article 
may  conveniently  be  divided  into  the  following  considera- 
tions :  the  discovery  of  mineral  veius  or  other  deposits — the 
first  opening:  of  a  mine  and  subsequent  extension  of  the 
workings — the  machinery  and  other  appendages  required 
by  these  operations,  both  undenround  and  at  the  surface, 
with  a  brief  notice  of  the  suruice  works,  and  of  mining 
economy  and  btatiitics. 
^  W6rk$  Diicoverjf. — Mineral  veins  or  beds  are  seldom 
visible  at  the  surfoce  of  the  ground,  being  generally  con- 
cealed by  the  thick  covwing  of  diluvial  matter  which  is 
spread  ovcar  almost  every  portion  of  the  ^lobe,  and  hides 
from  our  view  the  solid  rocky  strata  in  which  Uiey  are  en- 
closed. In  some  cases  however  where  this  covering  is  par- 
tially wanting,  they  may  be  distmctly  traced  at  the  surfoce, 
and  still  more  frequently  th^  are  rendered  visible  by  the 
indentation  of  excavated  valleys,  and  the  channels  worn  by 
mountain  torrenU.  The  same  effect  is  often  produced  by 
cliffs  on  the  searshore,  where  veins  occur  in  that  situation, 
of  which  there  are  many  examples  on  the  coast  of  Cornwall. 

As  mineral  deposits  however  present  in  most  cases  no 
trace  of  their  existence  at  the  surfiioe,  certain  general  indica- 
tions must  be  had  recourse  to  for  their  discovery.  The  most 
general  of  these  indications  (which  can  be  but  briefly 
noticed  here)  are  fhmished  by  geology,  which  teaches  us 
that  certain  metals  are  most  abunduitly  found  in  certain 
rocks,  and  ftirther  pointe  out  that  they  do  not  ocoupv  any 
position  indiscriminately  in  thoae  roeki,  but  are  almost 
exclusively  found  near  their  junction  with  other  rocks  of  a 
different  eharacter,  more  especially  near  the  contact  of 
igneous  masses  with  sedimentary  strata,  and  that  they  com- 
monly occur  where  rocks  alternate  together,  and  are  broken 
and  dislocated.  Thus  the  tin  and  copper  veins  of  Cornwall 
are  situated  chiefly,  in  a  species  of  day-slate  provineially 
termed  '  killas,*  and  either  near  its  junction  with  protruded 
masses  of  granite,  or  where  it  is  intersected  by  channels  of 
a  porpbyritic  rock  termed  '  elvan.'  In  Wales  and  the  north 
of  England  the  lead  veins  are  chiefly  situated  in  the  cai^ 
honiferous  limestone  and  rocks  associated  with  it,  especially 
in  places  where  they  are  intersected  and  broken  up  by  enor- 
mous faults  and  dislocations.  Similar  circumstances  to 
these  are  very  generally  observed  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and  it  is  also  well  ascertained  that  the  loeal  enrichment  of 
veins  is  greatly  influenced  by  their  intersectkm  with  one 
another ;  and  often  indeed  doealy  conesponds  with  the  pointa 
of  junction. 

In  addition  to  the  general  presumptions  ftimished  by 
geol<^eal  science,  another  and  more  precise  indication  of 
the  existence  of  metalliferous  deposits  is  afforded  by  finding 
pebbles  or  frwments  of  ore  on  or  near  the  surfoce,  generally 
either  in  the  beds  of  streams  or  mixed  up  with  superficial 
detritus.  These  scattered  fh^ents.  the  result  of  diluvial 
action  upon  the  outcrop  of  mineral  veins  or  other  deposits, 
may  often  be  traced  to  particular  spots,  and  thus  the  posi- 
lioQ  of  the  dapoiits  from  which  they  originated  nay  be 
ettablislied.  In  the  north  of  England  they  are  toined 
*  shoad  stones,*  and  this  mode  of  dinovering  veins  is  called 
'  shooding.'  Should'tfae  exact  situation  of  the  van  whose 
existence  has  been  ascertained  in  this  or-any  other  manner 
not  be  observable,  it  may  be  ascertained  by  opening  trenches 
in  the  alluvial  soil  deep  enough  to  expose  the  solid  rock, 
their  direction  being  at  right  angles  to  that  in  wiatii  ana- 
logy  or  the  position  of  other  veins  in  the  neighbourhood 
would  render  it  probable  that  the  vein  or  veins  in  question 
might  lie;    This  mode  of  finding  veins  is  provineially 


termed  in  Cornwall  '  costeening.*  The  object  of  diiGOTtiv 
may  be  still  more  effectually  attained,  but  at  a  greater 
expense,  by  excavating  a  nearly  horizontal  passage  termed 
a '  level,'  '  drift,'  or  *  adit,'  firom  the  bottom  of  the  nearest 
valley,  carrying  it  through  the  solid  rock  in  the  direction 
before  mentioned,  so  as  to  intersect  or  '  cut '  any  mineral 
deposit  which  may  exist  in  the  ground  through  which  it 
passes.  This  last  plan  is  however  seldom  adopted,  unleu 
it  is  previously  well  ascertained  that  mineral  veins  do  actu- 
ally exist  there,  as  it  is  too  slow  and  too  expenuve  to  be 
undertaken  upon  uncertain  grounds.  Discoveries  are  some- 
times made  also  by  driving  on  the  course  of  veins  which  occur 
ineliftorareexpcMdinthesideaofbrooks:  trials  of  this  kind 
All  within  the  compass  of  working  mineta  or  persons  of 
very  small  capital,  and  in  some  instances  fonn  the  first  step  in 
opening  mines  whiob  nltimateljrbeoimieof  great  importance. 

Althou^  the  manner  in  whwh  mineral  deposits  may  be 
and  somrtimes  are  originally  discovered  has  been  thus 
detailed,  it  must  not  be  supposed  diat  the  proceu  is  one  of 
very  frequent  occurrence.  The  principal  mineral  distriota 
in  this  and  most  other  countries  have  been  known  and 
explored  for  ages,  and  by  for  the  greater  part  of  our  miners, 
produce  is  extracted  from  deposits  which  have  long  been 
worked,  the  principal  new  discoveries  being  either  made 
upon  untried  portions  of  known  veins,  or  simply  by  excavat- 
ing passages  or  *  cross-cuts '  from  mines  now  working,  in  a 
direction  transverse  to  that  of  the  vein  upon  which  they  are 
wrought,  so  as  to  prove  the  ac^oining  ground. 

PSnandei  ammgemenit,  Whoi  however  a  new  vein 
or  mineral  deposit  has  been  by  any  process  discovered,  if 
the  indications  of  metallic  produce  are  such  as  to  render  It 
desirable  to  work  it,  the  most  usual  step,  after  obtaining 
the  consent  of  the  proprietor,  is  the  formation'of  a  company 
for  this  purpose.  For  although  mines  are  sometimes  worked 
by  individuals,  experience  nas  shown  that  a  company  is 
best  adapted  for  carrying  on  mining  operations,  the  amount 
of  capital  required  being  large  and  uncertain,  and  the  risk 
great,  while  a  long  period  may  elapse  before  adequate 
returns  are  made.  Hence,  not  only  in  England,  but  in 
most  other  countries,  the  system  of  working  mines  by  com- 
panies has  been  adopted,  being  found  decidedly  advantage- 
ous. Certain  stipuuitions  are  then  entered  into  between 
the  company  and  the  proprietor  of  the  land  in  which  the 
vein  or  aeposit  is  situated,  or,  should  the  mineral  right  not 
belong  to  nim,  with  the  person  who  does  powess  it  The 
principal  terms  of  this  agreement  are  to  detMmine  the  extent 
of  ground  within  which  operations  may  be  carried  on,  and 
to  stipulate  the  proportion  of  the  gross  mineral  produce  or 
its  eauivident  in  money  which  the  owner  is  to  receive  free 
of  all  expense  in  raising  and  making  it  marketable.  It 
often  includes  also  compensation  for  damage  done  to  the 
surfoce,  and  other  considerations  of  less  importance  which 
are  determined  by  the  custom  of  the  neighbourhood  and 
other  circumstances. 

Before  commencing  opwations,  it  is  necessary  to  ascer- 
tain with  some  correctness  (if  it  should  not  be  previously 
known)  the  bearing  or  direction  of  the  vein,  and  adso  its  dip 
or  '  underlisb*  vhich  may  be  done  by  sinking  a  few  shallow 
pita  upon  it  Th«se  dreumstances  being  known,  there  are 
two  methods  1^  which  the  vein  may  be  explorad,  nther  by 
rinking  upon  ita  course  from  the  snr&oe,  or  by  forming  a 
hcMrisontal  passage  to  intersect  it,  commenced  from  some 
neishbouring  vuley  or  the  lowest  point  on  the  surfooe 
which  may  be  oonvenientljr  situated  for  the  purpose ;  or  both 
these  modes  may  be  earned  on  together  if  desiraUe.  As 
however  the  practicability  of  forming  a  level  or  adit  to  pove 
the  vein  at  a  sufficient  depth  and  within  moderate  Umita  as 
to  time  and  expense  must  entirely  depend  on  local  circum- 
stances, theformer  method,  as  being  most  expeditious,  is  gene* 
rally  resorted  to,  and  is  e^ted  in  the  following  manner. 

Early  Progrut  qf  the  Works.— A.  s^  determined  ti^ar 
by  cottvenienoe  or  by  some  promising  mdieation  is  idaotad 
as  the  site  of  a  shaft,  whidi  is  fkwiMnt^  sunk  in  an  in- 
elined  direction  upon  the  eonne  of  the  vam,  or  if  intended 
to  be  perpendicular,  it  is  commmoed  upon  that  ude  to- 
wards which  the  vein  inclines  or  nndeiuaa,  and  at  sueh  a  ' 
distanee  from  ita  'baek'  or  outeiop^  as  to  come  down  upon 
it  a  given  dwth,  say  10»  20.  or  30  fottunns.  This  depth 
is  related  by  the  means  of  the  parties  to  prosecute  the 
trial,  and  the  depth  at  which  analogy  may  leat  them  to 
suppose  that  ore  in  any  quantitv  ma;^  ^  found,  Ine  super- 
ficial parts  of  veins  being  usually  tjnite  unprodMiive. 

OnootUngthavain,  tfa*»fe^,i?^^V!lR?)e*gl4?*^ 
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ud  two  horisontal  passaget,  often  termed '  galleries,'  but 
hy  the  Miner  *  levels'  are  excavated  or  ^driven*  upon  the 
vein  in  both  directions.  These  passages  are  uraalljr  about 
six  fi»t  in  height  and  three  or  four  in  breadth,  and  rather 
smaller  above  than  below.  Th^  are  the  principal  means  of 
exploring  the  contents  of  veins,  and  are  made  larger  or 
smaller  aoooidinff  to  their  richness  or  poverty,  their  vidth, 
and  the  natnre  of  the  enclosing  rock.  Bhonld  the  shaft  be 
tntended  to  cut  the  vein  at  any  considerable  depth,  it  may 
bo  desirable  to  explore  it  above  the  point  of  intersection,  and 
this  is  done  by  driving  a  short  transverse  level  or '  cross-cut' 
to  it,  and  dnving  two  levels  from  the  place  where  the 
'  cross-cut'  meets  it,  as  before  described.  Should  the  depth 
of  the  shaft  before  reaching  the  vein  be  ver^  considerable, 
two  or  three  of  these  cross-cuts  viU  be  ^ven  first,  and 
levels  extended  from  them.  The  perpendieular  distance  of 
he  levels  from  each  other  Is  rognlated  bodi  by  oustom  and 
local  drcnmstances,  but  is  nsnuly  aboat  ten  ftthoms,  that 
interval  having  been  fbund  most  convenient  for  the  objects 
of  the  miner. 

After  cutting  the  vein,  there  are  two  modes  of  proceeding 
— continuing  ue  shaft  perpendicularly  through  the  vein, 
or  obliquely  upon  the  vein.  Which  of  these  two  plans  is 
followed  will  depend  in  great  measure  upon  its  produce  and 
promise,  as  already  ascertained  by  the  upper  levels,  and 
partly  also  on  the  means  of  the  miner,  the  former  plan 
being  most  expensive  and  requiring  the  longest  time,  al- 
though ultimately  most  advantageous,  while  the  latter, 
though  a  cheaper  and  quicker  mode  of  exploring  the  vein, 
since  it  renders  cross-cuts  unnecessary,  and  is  itself  con- 
tinually proving  one  p<^ion  of  it,  is  not  veil  adapted  for 
the  [plication  of  pumps  and  machinery,  an  evil  which  may 
not  at  first  be  very  sensibly  felt,  but  which  increases  pro- 
portionally with  the  depth  of  the  mine,  and  the  (quantity  of 
water  and  stuff  which  require  to  be  drawn  (torn  it 

Supposing  the  shaft  to  proceed  perpendicularly  after 
cutting  the  vein,  on  reaching  the  depth  of  ten  fathoms  or 
thereabouts  below  the  point  of  intersection  another  cross- 
cut will  be  driven  to  it ;  but  as  the  shaft  is  now  on  the  op- 

Sosite  side  of  the  vein,  this  cross-cut  will  have  an  opposite 
irectioD  to  the  former  ones ;  and  as  they  had  successively 
become  shorter  as  the  shaft  approached  the  vein,  they  will 
now  successively  become  longer  as  the  shaft  proceeding  per- 
pendicularly downwards  recedes  farther  and  further  from 
the  vein.  In  this  manner  the  shaft  moeeedi  indefinitely, 
cross-cuts  being  driven  at  evenr  ten  Ihthoms  or  whatever 
distance  is  most  convenient,  ana  levels  extended  from  each 
npon  the  course  of  the  vein,  the  natnre  and  value  of  which 
are  thus  thoroughly  explored.  The  continuance  of  these  and 
other  operations  necessarily  supposes  that  ore  in  some  quan- 
tity has  been  found  in  the  upper  levels,  which  will  nave 
been  all  this  time  in  progress,  or  at  any  rate  that  the  indi- 
cations of  future  produce  are  sufficiently  strong  to  encourage 
the  miner  to  proceed  with  his  undertaking,  ue  magnitude 
and  expense  of  which  will  now  be  daily  increasing,  while 
various  difficulties  will  be  encountered  in  the  progress  of  bis 
Torks,  more  especially  the  want  of  ventilation  in  those  parts 
which  are  most  distant  fh)m  the  shaft,  by  which  tAone  they 
can  be  supplied  with  air.  It  is  chiefly  in  the  ends  of  the 
levels  that  the  evil  of  imperfect  ventilation  begins  to  be  felt, 
tiie  air  here  gradoally  becoming  close  and  unfit  for  respira- 
tion, as  they  advance  fiirther  ficom  the  shaft,  especially  when 
from  the  hardneig  of  the  ground  frequent  blasting  is  neces- 


suy.  As  soon  as  this  is  fbnnd  to  be  the  case,  a  renoAf  of  % 
very  simple  natnre  is  applied,  whidi  consists  in  sinking  • 
small  pit,  termed  a  'winze,'  upon  the  vein  of  oonrse,  from 
the  upper  level  to  the  extremity  of  the  one  below  it.  This 
communicatun  having  been  efi'ected,  the  two  levels  become 
perfectly  ventilated,  each  having  a  double  communication 
with  the  atmosphere  by  which  both  an  ascending  and  de- 
scending current  is  produced.  By  this  plan  it  is  evident  that 
the  levels  may  be  extended  for  a  considerable  distance  upon 
each  side  of  the  shaft,  winzes  being  continually  fbrmed  be- 
tween them  at  convenient  intervals.  Besides  the  purpose 
of  ventilation,  these  winzes  answer  another  use,  since  they 
make  trial  of  the  vein  in  tbe  intermediate  space  between 
two  levels,  and  also  divide  it  into  solid  rectangular  masses, 
vhieh  may  be  examined  all  round,  and  thus  ue  miner  has 
the  means  of  judging  with  tolerable  certainty  of  the  nature 
and  value  of  the  ores  contained  in  each,  and  can  extract 
the  produce  in  the  most  expeditious  and  economical  man- 
ner. That  such  is  the  case  will  at  once  be  evident  when  it 
is  considered  that  these  portions  of  the  vein  are  perftetly 
drained  and  ventilated,  that  they  may  be  attacked  at  once 
from  as  many  points  as  may  be  convenient  or  may  contain 
ore  of  sufficient  value,  and  from  this  circumstance  no  ne- 
cessity exists  for  breaking  down  the  unproductive  masses 
which  are  often  found  to  intervene  even  where  the  vein  is 
richest  and  the  ore  most  continuous.  When  the  vein  has 
been  properly  laido^en,  the  ore  maybe  worked  away  round 
such  unproductive  pieces  of  ground,  which,  being  left  stand- 
ing, will  answer  the  purpose  of  supports  to  the  rock  on  each 
side  of  the  vein ;  and  where  the  excavations  are  extensive, 
such  support  is  extremely  necessary,  and  often  requires  the 
use  of  strong  timbering. 

The  utility  of  Mnzes  fbr  working  out  the  ore  is  indeed  so 
great,  that  it  is  only  when  little  or  no  ore  has  been  fbund  in 
a  level  that  it  will  have  proceeded  ft,r  enon^  for  ventilation 
to  become  very  defbctive,  befbre  a  communication  of  this 
kind  has  been  made.  When,  on  the  contrary,  the  ore  is 
found  to  be  tolerably  continuous  in  driving  a  level,  winzes 
are  generally  sunk  at  intervals  of  20  or  30  fittboma,  their 
position  being  so  regulated  as  to  prove  the  richest  and  most 
promising  parts  of  tne  vein,  and  to  avoid  hard  and  unpm- 
ductive  portions  which  do  not  appear  worth  exploring.  We 
will  suppose  however  that  a  continuous  body  of  ore  is  met 
with  in  one  of  the  upper  levels,  and  that  winzes  have  been 
regularly  carried  down  to  the  level  below  it  Similar  ope- 
rations will  then  be  required  here,  and  winzes  will  be  sunk 
firom  it  to  the  next  deeper  one  in  the  same  manner,  but 
they  will  generally  be  situated  about  mid-way  between  the 
fbrmer,  so  that  each  may  explore  the  ground  under  the 
middle  of  the  rectangle  formed  by  the  two  upper  winzes 
and  the  levels  between  which  they  are  placed,  so  as  effec- 
tually to  explore  the  vein  with  the  smallest  number  of  ex- 
cavations. Tbe  system  of  works  by  which  a  vein  is  thus 
laid  open,  although  by  no  means  so  regular,  is  not  unlike 
tbe  seams  formed  by  courses  of  masonry,  the  horizontal 
joints  of  which  may  be  supposed  to  represent  the  levels,  and 
the  vertical  oneii  the  winzes.  In  cases  where  the  ore  ex 
tends  above  the  upper  level  in  the  mine,  this  part  of  the 


eases,  Ate  height  to  which  these  'rises'  are  carried  depaal- 
ing  on  the  extent  of  the-m  fn  that  direction. 
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Should  the  vein  be  found  to  contain  ore  of  good  quality 
and  in  sufficient  quantity,  both  laterally  and  in  depu,  the 
vanona  operations  vbich  have  now  been  described  may 
proceed  indefinitely.  The  shaft  will  continue  to  he  tunic, 
eros«-cuts  driven  to  the  vein  at  every  ten  &tlu)ms  or  Uiere- 
aboQts,  levels  extended  in  both  directions  from  them  (the 
Qpper  level  being  always  of  course  considerably  more  ad- 
vanced than  the  lower,  from  having  been  longer  in  pro- 
gress), and  the  ground  between  them  subdivided  by  winzes 
as  before  described.  The  excavations  will  now  nave  assumed 
a  regular  form,  and  become  what  is  pnperiy  termed  a  mine, 
the  oljeota  Ibr  which  th^  were  undeitaken  having  been 
accomplished,  or  the  contents  of  the  vein  thorottghly  ex- 
plored, and  its  produce,  where  of  sufficient  value,  renoereid 
c^ble  of  being  economically  and  expeditiously  extracted. 
In  the  accompanyine  sketch.  Jig.  ],  this  state  of  the  works 
is  shown,  the  shaded  portion  representing  the  parts  of  the 
mine  whence  the  ore  has  been  extnu:ted  as  described  below. 
i&.  2  givea  a  cfoss  section  of  the  mine,  and  with  the  former 
wm  oomplately  iUuitnta  the  foregoing  desciiption. 


CioH  Sesioa,  diowiDt  tha  pnpMi  of  «  duft  alte  oiUai  Um  Mia. 

Ihuiag  The  operation  last  named,  ot  Uie  ex- 

traction of  the  on,  will  not  however  bare  waited  the 
advanced  state  of  tlw  works  which  we  are  now  contem- 
^tiog:  a  certain  quantity  will  have  been  produced  by 
driving  the  nsper  levels  aad  sinking  winzes  below  them, 
although  not  mrming  the  primary  ofcpject  of  these  works ; 
and  wherever  orey  ground  was  seen  in  the  '  back'  or  upper 
part  of  the  level  first  driven,  it  will  early  have  been  pur- 
sued upwards  towards  the  sur&ce,  and  will  yield  the  first 
returns  of  the  mine.  When  by  the  further  progress  of  the 
works  the  vein  has  been  divided  into  the  solid  rectangular 
masses-befbre  described,  the  mine  will  have  been  brought 
into  an  e&ctive  state  of  working,  and  parties  of  men  will 
be  sat  to  zaise  ens  Uom  all  the  moat  productive  pointa. 
When  the  vein  is  not  very  baid,  the  ore  may  be  broken 
down  with  the  'pick*  only,  but  it  is  genwally  necessary  to 
blast  it  with  powder,  by  which  process  large  quantities  are 
detached  firom  tlie  vein  by  every  shot  In  raising  ores  the 
men  generally  work  upwurds  fkom  the  *  tahok'  or  appear  part 
of  one  level  towards  the '  Dottom'  of  another,  and  the  exeavar 
tions  are  so  arranged  that  the  ore  may  readily  &U  down  to  the 
level  below  them,  whence  it  is  earned  in  tram-wacgons  to  the 
shaft,  and  thence  raised  to  the  surface.  As  in  idTlaige  and 
well-rcgnlated  mines  it  is  desirable  to  keep  the  qui^ity  of 
on  raised  as  nearly  as  possible  to  a  uoifbrm  standard,  the 
prooeas  of  '  opening  ground,*  as  above  described,  will  gene- 
rally either  keep  pace  with  or  even  exceed  the  rate  of  ex- 
hanstion,  so  that  a  ptvtion  of  the  ore  thus  laid  open  may 
■Iwnjs  be  bcU  as  m  wserve  to  ke^  up  the  returns  of  the 
mine  daring  pwiods  of  tMnporaiy  deweasion,  when  only 
poor  and  nnprodoetive  ground  mi^  Iw  presented  by  the 
wurka  of  discovery.  This  judicions  mode  of  prooeecuiig  is 
justly  r^;arded  as  tme  of  the  greatest  modem  improvements 
ID  tfaie  eeonomy  of  mining :  it  provides  a  oompeniation  fer 
those  neat  insularities  and  fluetuations  to  which  all  mi- 
neral &poaitB  are  oentinnalty  subject ;  it  keeps  up  the  re- 
tams  itf  the  mine  daring  lempbrsry  intemls  of  fstnTtj,  and 
enaUes  those  trials  to  be  eflsotad  whioh  may  again  puee  it 
ui « indastm  stats. 


Bxteruton  tjf  the  JForA«.— As  the  workings  of  a  mine 
become  more  extended,  they  gradually  lose  the  simjdicity 
which  we  have  been  supposing,  and,  from  the  multiplication 
of  shafts  and  other  excavations,  become  highly  complex,  a 
result  to  which  the  irregularity  of  mineral  deposits  greatly 
contributes.  The  nature  of  these  ulterior  operations  will 
now  be  briefly  described,  still  coneidering  the  mine  as  a 
mere  system  of  excavations,  and  reserving  till  hereafter  the 
subject  of  drainage,  support,  &o.  "When  the  levels  hav« 
been  extended  to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  shaft,  the 
ventilation  will  again  become  defective,  notwithatandinf 
their  communication  by  winzes;  theeurrent  of  air,f!nHntke 
greater  distant^  it  is  carried,  becomes  more  and  more  feeble ; 
and  this  evil  is  still  further  augmented  by  the  increasing 
number  of  men  now  employed  in  the  works,  the  numt>er  3[ 
candles,  and  the  frequent  process  of  blasting.  The  expense 
of  the  transport  of  ore  and  masses  of  rock  and  rubbish  to 
the  shaft  also  becomes  considerable ;  and  if  the  prospects 
of  the  mine  continue  such  as  to  warrant  the  expense, 
a  new  shaft  must  now  be  sunk  on  one  or  both  sides  of  the 
former.  Whether  one  or  two  shafts  will  be  necessary  will 
depend  on  the  direction  in  which  the  ore  is  found  to  extend, 
and  the  indications  exhibited  by  the  vein ;  and  they  will  be 
so  placed  as  to  command  tb^  portion  of  it  which,  for  rea« 
sons  before  stated,  is  without  the  reach  of  the  former  one, 
which  If  this  time  also  may  have  beooma  inadaqwrte  for 
the  varioos  purposes  of  extraction,  drainage,  and  dsacoit,  to 
which  it  is  appUed. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  expense  and  delay  of  nnneosssarjr 
eroas-outs,  the  new  shaft  will  be  f»  placed  as  to  intwseet 
the  vein  much  deeper  than  the  former,  and  this  point  will 
be  BO  arranged  as  to  correspond  either  with  one  of  the 
deepest  levels,  or  some  proposed  level  deeper  stiU.  The 
nev  shaft  may  have  been  commenced  in  anticipaticoi,  while 
the  levels  were  yet  distant  from  the  point  where  it  is  sunk ; 
and  in  this  case  its  communication  with  the  mine  will  have 
been  accelerated  by  driving  levels  to  meet  those  which  are 
jvoceeding  from  thence  towards  it.  When  thiseommunica- 
tion  has  Iwen  effected,  its  benefits  will  be  immediately  felt, 
both  in  the  thorough  ventilation  of  the  mine  and  the  in- 
creasejl  focilities  atoned  for  the  extrsAtaon  oC  ore  and  stuff. 

As  the  process  of  sinking  a  ahsft  is  often  extremely  slow, 
firom  the  hardness  of  the  ground  (one  ftthom  per  week  being 
a  very  good  avenge,  and  somotiraM  hslf  that  progress  being 
scarcely  attainable),  and  as  the  moat  productive  workings  w 
a  mine  may  be  greatly  impeded  for  want  of  another  outlet 
to  the  surfisce,  expedition  u  often  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  remedy  this  evil,  and  it  thus  becomes  highljr  dsslnible  to 
accelerate  tiie  operation.  The  perfection  which  subterra- 
nean surveying  has  of  late  years  attained  enables  the  miner 
to  accomplish  tbis  object  by  a  very  interesting  proeess, 
whenever  the  workings  of  the  mine  have  advanced  near  the 
spot  where  a  shaft  is  required.  The  site  of  the  shaft  having 
been  fixed  upon  and  marked  out  at  the  surfoce,  tba  miner, 
by  a  series  of  vcvy  accurate  measurements  of  the  length, 
windings,  and  direotion  of  tiie  lev^  is  ensbled  to  ascertain 
correoUy  their  rdativa  position  with  regard  to  this  vpot, 
and  oonseqamtty  at  what  point  eseh  of  them  appraaaneB 
nearest  to  a  suppned  vertical  line  penetntiug  the  rook 
below  it  This  being  ascertained,  it  is  evideitf  that  by 
pursuing  the  same  process  still  fUrther,  ha  may  determine 
in  what  direction  and  to  what  distance  oros»-euts  must  be 
driven  from  each  of  these  points,  in  order  to  faring  him 
exactiy  to  this  line,  or  underneath  the  site  of  the  shaft ; 
and  havii^  arrived  there,  that  excavations  exaotiy  corre- 
sponding with  it,  both  in  fbrm  and  dimensions,  may  proceed 
simultaneously  both  upwards  and  downwards  firom  each 
oross-out,  while  the  shaft  itself  is  being  sunk  from  the  sur- 
faoe,  the  work  thus  proceeding  ftom  several  differat  points 
at  ^e  same  time,  as  shown  in  j^.  S.  It  is  fbimd  in  prac- 
tice that  the  various  separate  portions  may  be  made  to  unite 
with  surprising  exactness ;  so  mock  so,  that  ewi  in  very  deep 
slla^^^  wben  com|dets^  dsylight  may  be  seen  from  the  bottom ; 
and  frrai  tbegvnt  ssving  of  time  wUoh  the  proeess  eiisots, 
it  is  now  frequently  used  in  mines  of  great  depth,  the  workii^ 
of  which  is  much  fooiliuted  by  it,  as  the  work  of  many  years 
may  thus  be  brought  witfain  the  compass  of  one  or  two.  ^nie 
most  remarkable  mstanos  on  reeotd  of  a  deep  shaft  being 
thus  sunk  from  several  points  at  onoe  ocourred  at  the  Con- 
solidated Mines  in  Cornwall,  about  nine  years  ago,  when  a 
perpendicular  shaft,  204  folboms  in  depth,  was  completad  in 
less  tfaan  a  twelvemonth,  being  vorkea  lhm(  fiftsMi  dMfor^ 
ant  points  at  onee.  ^.^.^.^^^  {jjOOglC 
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Ab  the  working  of  a  mine  proceeds,  the  increaae  of  shafU 
and  levels  tends  to  obliterate  in  a  great  degree,  the  uni- 
formity tuiA  Bim^idty  of  opnations  which  wete  at  first 
apparent,  the  pontion  of  tiiese  wwks  being  entirely  r^u- 
lated  by  the  inwilar  distribution  of  the  produotiTe  parts  of 
the  vein,  at  devuoped  in  their  progress.  When  the  depth 
becomes  connderable,  many  of  the  first  shafts  are  rendiwed 
in  great  measure  useless,  either  from  being  iDcliued,  and 
thus  inconveoieiit  for  machinery,  or  from  having  pawed 
throuc^  the  vein  at  a  shallow  depth,  and  thus  requiring 
long  cross-cuts  previous  to  commencing  the  deeper  levels. 
Hence,  in  very  deep  mines,  a  double  line  of  shafts  will 
often  be  found  to  range  along  tbe  course  of  the  prinoipal 
veins;  and  sometimes  even  three  shafts  will  be  found  oppo- 
site «wh  other,  and  interseoting  the  same  part  of  the  vein 
suooesaively  at  greater  depths.  In  this  case,  while  the  most 
recent  shoifts  are  used  for  drainage  and  extraction,  the  older 
and  mom  ihallow  ones  are  oftw  fitted  np  u  *fi)Ot-ways,*«Dd 
Mm  ftr  the  paxtialaseent  and  descent  of  theminm.  In 
mu  of  the  large  nines  of  Cwnwall  it  is  usubI  to  sink  two 
■hafts  within  a  &w  Ikthoms  of  each  other,  one  being  of  laive 
'Hnin**'""*!  and  intended  for  a  drainage  or  *  engine-shaft^* 
the  other  smaller,  and  adapted  to  drawing  stuff  only.  This 
arrangement  is  f6und  more  convenient  than  having  a  single 
large  shaft  arranged  for  both  purposes,  for  which  however 
one  shaft  is  often  made  to  answer,  being  divided  down  the 
middle  by  timboing,  and  one  side  ap|)ropriated  to  the  pumps 
and  Udders,  while  the  other  is  occupied  by  the  *  kibbles '  or 
iron  buckets  used  fur  drawing  tbe  ore  and  in  many  cases 
the  rubbish,  when  tbelatter  cannot  be  conveniently  dispcMod 
of  unde^Tound. 

Sbafts  in  this  country  are  generally  sunk  of  a  rectangular 
Ibnn,  exoept  in  our  ooal  mines,  where  a  circular  form  b  often 
prefoned.  Tboie  intended  for  the  extnurtion  of  orei,  or 
*  vbhii-shafts,*  are  common!;^  six  feet  by  four ;  those  em- 
pkved  far  drainage,  or  *  engine-shafts,'  as  they  are  gene- 
laUy  termed,  vary  from  about  six  feet  by  eight  to  eieht  by 
ten,  or  sometimes  are  rather  la^er.  In  coal-mines  the  pits 
are  generally  about  seven  or  eight  feet  in  diameter,  tbe 
dimensions  varying  aconrding  to  uie  nature  of  the  ground 
and  the  arrangements  proposed  in  them. 

As  veins  are  generally  found  to  run  nearly  parallel,  and 
often  at  no  n«at  distance  from  each  other,  and  as  the 
iie%hbourbo(n  of  a  productive  vein  is  a  fkvourable  indica' 
tim  of  the  contaits  of  others  in  its  vicinity,  transverse  levels 
or '  oroae  euts '  an  frequently  driven  from  mines  at  various 
depths,  viUi  ■  view  to  discovering  side-veina,  or  making 
trial  of  hrandut^irtuoh  diverge  ftom  tbe  main  lode.  Should 
ft  inoduetive  vein  he  found  in  the  nei^hourhood  of  the 
lint,  the  most  usual  mode  of  working  it  is  by  extending 
levels  upon  it,  at  the  aame  depth  as  those  in  the  mine  from 
whieh  the  cross-cuts  are  driven,  commencing  at  the  points 
where  these  intersect  it.  In  this  case  the  same  shafts  will 
Iffobably  sorve  for  both  the  old  mine  and  the  new  one,  tbe 
one  hmig,  in  faot,  a  mere  appendage,  as  it  were,  to  tbe 
•tliOT.  Should  the  distance  of  toe  newly-discovered  vein  be 
considerable,  it  will  prevent  the  workings  from  being  carried 
on  in  this  mann«,  both  from  the  lei^th  of  the  cross-cuts 
and  fnom  the  difficulty  of  ventilation  and  extraction ;  and 
it  will  therefore  be  necessary  to  sink  shafU  upoD  it,  and  lay 
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it  open  as  a  separate  mine,  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner 
to  tut  which  has  already  been  described. 

Metalliferous  veins  are  often  traversed  by  other  veins 
crossing  them  nearly  at  right  angles,  which  seldom  contain 
ore,  exceptii^;  perhaps  near  the  points  of  intersection :  they 
are  termed  *  cfoss-courses,'  or  '  cross-veins,*  and  occur  in 
most  mines.  Gross-cuts  are  sometimes  carried  upon  these 
veins,  partly  to  explore  their  contents,  and  partly  because 
tbe  work  will  often  proceed  more  rapidly  than  when  in  the 
solid  rock ;  but  this  is  not  considered  so  efibctual  a  mode  of 
exploring  the  ground  and  discovering  new  veins  as  by  driv> 
ingin  ^e  rock  itself 

The  intersections  of  veins  are  very  generally  accompanied 
by  a  shifting  and  da«ngement  of  the  metalliferous  vem,  the 
two  portions  of  which,  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  cross-vein, 
are  often  separated  to  a  very  considerable  distance.  Ae 
veins  are  meet  productive  at  or  near  tbe  points  where  such 
intersections  occur,  the  metalliferous  mass  on  which  the 
miner  had  previously  been  working  is  completely  lost  on 
coming  to  a  cfbss-vein ;  and  it  is  ft^uently  a  work  of  con- 
siderable difficulty  to  reoover  it  again,  as  the  productive 
vein  maybe  thrown  or  'heaved'  oompletelyout  of  its  former 
course.  The  first  object  to  be  ascertained,  in  the  search  for 
tbe  dislocated  vein,  is  in  which  direction  the 'heave*  has 
taken  place,  whether  to  the  right  hand  or  the  left;  and 
from  analogy  the  miner  is  generally,  thongh  not  alvnys, 
enabled  to  rorm  a  oorrect  judgment  on  this  bead.  He  then 
continues  tibie  levsl  upon  the  cross-vein  in  this  direction, 
till  the  metalUfenuB  vem  is  again  met  with  on  the  opposite 
side,  when  the  level  is  continued  upon  it  as  before,  if  the 
search  should  be  continued  for  a  long  distance  without  suc- 
cess, he  will  drive  in  the  other  direction,  in  expectation  of 
meeting  with  it  there. 

Aditt, — Where  a  vein  has  been  worked  by  driving  a  level 
towards  it  from  a  valley  or  other  convenient  point  on  the 
Burfoce,  the  drainage  to  the  {Mint  of  intersection  is,  of 
course,  complete;  and  hence  in  mountainous  countries, 
where  deep  ravines  occur,  levels  may  be  brought  in  one 
below  another,  so  as  to  ptove  the  veins  and  unwater  the 
mines  to  a  consi(bnble  depth,  almost  supersediiig  the  use 
of  maohinery  for  this  purpose.  Levels  thus  opoiing  to  the 
surftoe,  and  serving  for  drainage,  are  termed*  day-levels*  or  | 
'adita,' and  few  mines  are  without  one.  In  cases  where  minea 
have  been  opened  by  sinking  down  fimn  the  surftc^  which 
is  the  moat  common  method,  an  adit  is  generally  commenced 
from  the  bottom  of  some  neighbouring  valley  (see  Jig.  2),  | 
which  is  driven  towards  the  vein  with  a  slight  inclination,  ' 
so  ttut  the  water  may  readily  flow  through  it ;  and  in  large 
raining  districts  adits  have  been  formed  of  enormous  length, 
traversing  a  considerable  number  of  mines,  and  cairyingoff  i 
the  water  to  tbe  lowest  leraoticable  point  of  drainage.  The 
most  remarkable  work  of  this  kind  in  England,  or  perhaps 
in  the  world,  is  the  *  great  adit  *  which  traverses  the  exten- 
sive mining  district  of  Gwennap,  in  Cornwall:  it  com- 
mences in  a  valley  near  the  sea,  and  very  little  above  its 
level,  and  has  been  extended  through  all  the  neighbouring 
mines,  which  it  drains  to  that  depth,  tbe  entire  length  of  iu 
ramiitoitiona  being  estimated  at  no  less  than  thirty  miles. 
The  celebrated  Nent  Force  level,  in  tbe  north  of  England, 
forms  a  umilar  drain  to  the  numerous  mines  on  Alstim 
Moor,  and  has  been  drii-en  in  a  direct  line  betveen  three 
and  four  miles,  independently  of  its  minor  ramifications. 
In  driving  an  adit,  if  the  length  J>e  considerable  before  it 
reaches  the  mine  which  it  is  intended  to  drain,  the  Stance 
:  is  often  divided  into  two  or  more  portions  by  sinking  shafts 
upon  its  course,  and  driving  from  the  bottom  of  each  on  j 
reaching  the  requisite  depth.   Tbe  work  is  thns  expedited  i 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  points  from  which  opemlions  | 
may  oe  commenced.   Adits  may  often  be  made  valuable  as 
works  of  discovery,  by  making  them  cross  the  direetion  of 
the  vetna  ooeaning  in  the  diitriot,  so  as  to  intetieet  them 
in  their  course,  when  they  alfozd  the  means  of  trial  at  a 
cheap  rate,  by  driving  upon  them  at  tbe  points  of  intereec- 
tion.   In  some  cases  adits  may  be  carrwd  almost  entirely 
upon  veins,  to  which  they  thus  afford  an  important  trial. 

It  is  evident  that  tbe  shafts  and  levels  may  be  indefinitely  | 
extended  in  the  manner  which  has  now  bMn  pointed  ont, 
and  should  the  produce  of  the  mine  be  cotuiderabte,  the 
ptirtions  of  the  vein  successively  laid  open  continue  produc- 
tive, and  other  veins  be  discovered  by  cross-cutting  in  its 
vicinity,  this  extension  of  the  works  may  be  continued  for  | 
many  years.  Thus,  in  the  eouree  of  time,  from  a  few  simple  < 
excavaticms,  we  obtain  that  al^gBt^Q^^^a(ijp^tion  of 
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ihafU,  leveli,  crosa-cuts,  and  other  workings,  which  charae- 
lanie  the  workings  of  an  extensiTe  mine,  with  all  its  nu- 
•nenras  appendages  of  pumps,  machinery,  and  hutldings. 

The  opeiatioDS  which  have  now  been  desoribed  are  appli- 
tible  to  all  large  and  regular  metalltfbtoiis  veins  rituated 
in  countries  where  no  distmct  stratification  exists,  and  where 
therefore,  from  the  homogeneous  nature  of  the  rock,  the  me- 
tallic produce  may  extend  to  very  considerable  depths  with- 
out any  great  fluctuation.  The  mining  districts  of  Cornwall, 
ind  those  of  Germany  and  Mexico,  are  chiefly  of  this  class. 

Mining  in  Stratijied  Districts. — In  working  mineral 
veins  in  distinctly  stratified  countries,  this  geological  fea- 
ture has  a  great  influence  on  the  arrangement  of  the  sub- 
terranean worka,  as  it  impresses  a  peculiar  character  upon 
the  contents  of  the  veins,  the  metalliferous  portions  of  which 
are  in  great  measure  confined  to  certain  strata,  while  the 
iDterveaing  parts  are  poor  and  unproductive.  Thus,  instead 
of  exploring  the  ivhole  mass  of  the  vein,  as  in  the  former 
case,  it  is  only  necessary  to  lay  open  those  limited  zones 
which  are  emhoaomed  in  the  strata  most  favourable  to  en- 
richment and  to  which  therefore  the  workings  are  chiefly 
conSned.  The  lead-minea  of  North  Wales,  of  Derbyshire, 
and  of  the  N<nlh  of  England,  am  worked  in  the  carboni- 
ferous limestone,  and  the  grits  and  shales  resting  upon  it, 
the  two  former  being  the  productive  rocks.  In  these  mutes 
therefore  the  mode  of  working  above  noticed  is  adopted, 
and,  from  the  abrupt  and  mountainous  nature  of  the  coun- 
try, great  facility  is  afforded  in  carrying  on  the  subterranean 
wor^  which  are  generally  executed  in  the  following  man* 
Her.  A  point  is  selected  in  some  valley  or  ravine  where  the 
edges  of  the  strata  are  exposed  to  view,  and  from  thence  a 
level  is  commenced,  if  practicable,  upon  the  vein  itself,  and 
in  one  of  the  beds  known  to  be  favourable  to  its  enrichment, 
Ibe  ^n^ress  of  which  effectually  explores  its  produce,  and 
tdmiti  of  a  convenient  extraction  of  the  (ve.  Should  the 
TCiti  itself  not  appear  in  any  spot  from  which  it  can  he  di- 
rectly driven  uj;ion»  the  level  is  driven  as  a  cross-cut  till  it 
ii  readied,  bemg  either  carried  on  one  of  the  productive 
stnia,  or  in  some  other  bed  adjoining  them  which  may  af- 
ford greater  facilities  for  driving.  Whenever  bunches  of  ore 
are  found  in  the  progress  of  this  level  upon  the  vein,  excava- 
tions are  carried  upwards  and  downwards  into  them,  as  fhraa 
the  ore  extends,  thus  laying  it  open  in  a  convenient  manner 
for  extraction.  Should  theore  extend  far  enough  towards  the 
lurface  to  render  it  necessary,  levels  may  be  driven  from 
the  'rises'  to  render  it  more  accassible.  and  should  another 
productive  stratum  be  situated  at  no  great  height  above  the 
flrst,  similar  operations  will  be  extended  into  that  also.  The 
nin  having  thus  been  laid  open,  the  masses  of  ore  are 
placed  in  a  proper  state  (or  wonting ;  they  are  broken  from 
the  Tsia  either  by  the  pick  or  by  blasting,  and  the  works  so 
imnged  that  the  •tnfF  Adla  at  onoe  into  the  level  below, 
vhence  it  is  transported  in  tram-waggons  to  the  entrance, 
near  which  the  dressing-floors  are  usually  placed,  tig  A 
Rpraents  the  section  of  a  mine  worked  in  the  above  man- 
ner. 


As  the  principal  level  of  a  mine  worked  in  this  manner 
ii  always,  wlwn  posHbH  carried  at  or  near  the  bottom  of 
Hm  lowest  productive  stratum,  the  whole  process  of  working 
msT  often  be  carried  on  by  rises,  and  no  necessity  will  exist  tor 
■inking  below  the  main  level,  which  answers  the  purposes 
both  of  drainage  and  extraction.  When  however  other  pro- 
ductim  strata  exist  below  this,  which  from  the  nature  of 
the  country  are  inaccessible  by  day  levels,  recourse  must  be 
had  to  ranking  winzes  below  it  to  explore  them. 

Wbeu  a  level  has  been  driven  a  considerable  distance 
ftoa  its  mouth  or  entrance,  a  shaft  will  be  required,  which 
is  usoaUy  sunk  from  the  surface  so  as  to  come  down  upon 
it  near  the  end.  The  deeper  workings  are  then  carried  on 
I9  wua,  Qf,t^^s  il^afl,  which  is  either  continued  perpendi- 
calady  oc/np9p.  ibe  1^1^,  till  it  reaches  the  next  pioduetive 
>tntta^  i^ui^lnt^    ^v^l  wdt'.be  diiveo.  1^  extending 


the  day  level  ac  adit  upon  the  course  of  the  principal  vein^ 
and  such  others  as  may  be  found  in  its  vicinity,  and  by 
sinking  shafts  occasionally  where  they  may  be  found  neces- 
sary ;  a  mine  worked  in  this  manner  may  be  indefinitely 
extended,  and  its  workings  arraiured  so  as  to  be  accommo- 
dated to  the  nature  of  the  metalliferous  deposits  which  may 
he  discovered  in  their  progress. 

Altboiuh  the  general  principles  which  regulate  the  di* 
reetion  of  mining  operatums  will  best  be  understood  from 
thus  tracing  tb«r  most  important  modification  f^om  the 
beginning  to  a  mature  and  systematic  development^  it  most 
not  be  supposed  that  alt  mines  are  invariably  worked  upon 
the  same  plan,  or  even  that  the  first  opening  of  mhies  is  a 
thing  of  very  frequent  occurrence.  The  local  circumstances 
of  mines  are  so  exceedingly  various,  and  the  irregularity 
and  complexity  of  mineraj  deposits  so  great,  that  a  corre- 
sponding diversity  must  exist  in  the  means  adapted  for  ex- 
ploring them,  and  hence,  although  the  general  principles 
and  features  are  the  same  in  all,  no  two  mines  will  be  ex- 
actly alike,  nor  would  the  same  unvarying  processes  be 
suitable  for  them. 

Mining  Tools  and  AvOMMf^The  tools  and  pnoeiies 
employed  by  the  miner  in  the  excavation  of  the  rock  or 
the  vein  are  simple,  and  will  require  only  a  brief  notice. 
As  his  work  is  chiefly  of  two  kinds,  simply  exeavaiing  ibe 
ground  when  soft,  and  bicuting  it  when  hard,  his  tools  are 
suited  to  each  process,  the  *  pick  *  and  '  gad  *  heintr  used  for 
the  former;  the  'borer*  or  'jumper,*  and  the  'nammer* 
used  to  propel  it,  for  the  latter,  witn  several  minor  accesso- 
ries for  firing  the  shots,  when  the  hole  has  been  completed 
to  its  proper  depth.  The  pick  is  a  very  useful  tool  and 
much  employed  by  the  miner  both  iu  working  in  the  rock 
and  in  breaking  down  ore  where  the  ground  is  not  so  hard 
as  to  reqhire  blasting.  It  resembles  a  common  pickaxe, 
but  is  smalta  and  more  convenient,  the  iron  bead  being 
sharp  and  pointed  at  one  end,  and  very  shmt  and  hammer- 
shaped  at  tne  other,  a  form  which  peculiarly  adapts  it  to 
under-ground  uses.  The  teedge  or  *  gad '  is  sometimes  used 
in  conjunction  with  the  pick ;  it  is  made  of  wrought  iron, 
and  often  with  curved  sides.  The  borer  or  'jumpo*'  is  an 
iron  rod  or  circular  bar  usually  about  two  feet  in  length« 
steeled  and  formed  into  a  flat  sharp  edge  at  the  end ;  it  is 
driven  into  the  rock  by  one  man  with  a  heavy  hammer, 
while  the  other  continually  turns  it  round  so  as  to  expose 
the  cutting  edge  to  fresh  surfaces  of  rock.  The  pulverised 
matter  is  drawn  out  from  time  to  time  by  a  tool  called  a 
'  scraper,'  and  when  the  hole  has  proceeded  to  a  sufficient 
depth,  and  been  charged  with  powder,  an  iron  wire  with  a 
copper  point,  or,  what  is  still  better,  a  piece  of  copper  wire, 
with  a  loop  at  the  end,  is  introduced,  when  the  charge  hav- 
ing been  firmly  nunm^  down  with  clay  or  other  aoft  mineral 
substance^  the  wire  or  'needle'  is  withdrawn,  and  a  train  of 
gunpowder  inserted  in  its  place.  The  train  is  then  fired  by 
a  slow  match  (often  a  piece  of  brown  paper  smeared  witn 
grease),  and  the  miners  retire  till  the  explosion  has  taken 
place.  A  very  ingenious  contrivance  for  firing  the  chaive 
was  invented  some  years  ago  in  Cornwall  by  Mesan.  Biek- 
fbrd,  called  the  '  safety  fuse,'  which  is  now  getting  into  very 
general  use  in  our  mining  districts.  The  safety  fhse  con- 
sists of  a  small  train  of  powder  inserted  in  a  water-proof 
cord,  and  being  cut  to  the  required  length,  regulates  the  time 
of  the  explosion  by  its  known  and  steady  rate  of  ignition. 
The  use  of  this  contrivance  and  the  substitution  of  copper 
fbr  iron  in  the  *  needle,*  have  contributed  of  late  years 
to  prevent  the  accidents  arising  from  premature  explo- 
sion, which  were  fbrmerly  of  very  common  occurrence  in 
mines. 

Auxiliary  pp«raft'on«.— Haviiv  now  considered  mining 
in  the  most  simple  pointcf  view  which  the  sulfject  admits — 
as  the  arrangement  of  a  system  of  subterranean  works 
adapted  to  effect  the  great  objects  of  disooveiy.  extraction, 
ventilation,  and  drainage,  it  remains  to  notice  the  various 
auxiliary  operations  which  the  progress  of  these  works  will 
have  required,  and  the  complicated  machinery  which  will 
thus  have  been  nailed  into  action,  both  on  the  surface  and 
onder  ^und.  The  auxiliaiy  works  in  question  will  have 
been  directed  towards  two  distinct  objects,  one  portions* 
Uiem  being  subsidisry  to  the  actual  working  of  the  nunc 
itself,  and  the  other  directed  to  the  mechanical  preparation 
of  the  ores  extracted,  so  as  to  mder  them  fit  for  the  smalt- 
ing  works,  to  which  they  are  finally  consigned,  fbr  reduc- 
tion, this  last  aroeesa  being  sometimes  carried  on  uptmJiie 
spot  and  hv  the  same  partiaa,  and  in  other  icawabejngjiff- 
^  Dig,tiz¥P6yi&e5®gTe 
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formed  at  a  distance  by  a  distinct  agency.  We  now  pro- 
ceed to  consider  the  former  of  these  tvo  classes. 

The  underground  works  of  a  mine  will  not  have  proceeded 
fKC  before  it  becomes  necessary  to  provide  for  several  very 
important  contingencies :  water  filters  rapidly  in,  and,  ex- 
cepting where  mines  are  worked  by  day  levels  or  adits  (or 
even  then  on  sinking  below  them),  requires  some  power  to 
be  provided  Ibr  drawing  it  out;  excavations  are  formed 
which  require  lupport ;  veDtilation  in  plaoM  ret^uires  to  be 
»ded  by  mflohaniral  mnns ;  and  lastly,  the  eontmually  in- 
creasing extraction  of  ore  and  rubbish  renders  powerfiil  and 
efficient  means  indispensable  for  its  discharge. 

Drainare  ;  Horse-  Wkm.—-T\3»  drainage  of  a  mine  is  one 
of  the  oaruest  things  which  it  becomes  necessary  to  provide 
for,  as  mineral  veins  are  generally  more  open  and  porous 
than  the  surrounding  rool^  and  thus  form  natural  reservoirs 
into  which  tiie  surface  water  collects.  When  penetrated  by 
the  workings  of  a  mine,  this  natural  drainage  is  rendered 
still  more  complete,  and  water  pours  abundantly  into  the 
excavations.  The  moat  obvious  mode  of  relief,  where  local 
circumstances  are  favourable,  is  of  course  the  formation  of 
an  adit,  but  excepting  in  verr  abrupt  and  mountainous 
eountries,  where  this  work  can  lie  readily  executed,  meohani- 
cal  power  toon  becomes  neoeimry.  This  may  be  in  the  first 
place  afforded  merely  by  a  *  hone-whim,'  which  will  serve 
to  raise  both  the  water  and  the  stuff  broken  in  sinking  ;  and 
in  Mexico,  before  English  skill  end  capital  Were  applied  to 
the  working  of  the  mines,  this  simple  apparatus  was  the 
only  power  used  in  their  drainage  and  exiraetioa.  Its  ap- 
plication on  the  lai^e  scale  is  however  so  enormously  ex- 
pensive, so  complicated,  aud  so  inconvenient,  that  in  the 
mines  of  &uropie  it  is  only  used  upon  a  limited  plan,  and 
mechanical  power  is  substituted  as  soon  as  possible  for  ani- 
mal labour.  The  machine  alluded  to  consists  of  an  upright 
shaft  carrying  a  large  cylindrical  cage  or  drum,  and  turned 
round  by  a  long  lever  to  which  the  horses  are  attached.  A 
rape  is  eoiled  round  the  cage  of  the  whim,  with  both  ends 
at  UberQr,  so  that  while  one  end  is  winding  up,  the  other 
ii  unwinding,  and  both  peat  over  a  pulley  jdacra  above  the 
ibaft,  having  large  iron  ouekets  or  kibbles  attached  to  them, 
which  by  this  arrangement  are  kept  alternately  ascending 
and  descending,  one  kibble  being  loaded  at  the  bottom 
while  the  other  is  emptied  at  the  surftce.  This  apparatus 
11  t»med  a  '  whim'  in  Cornwall,  but  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land a  'whimsey'  or  'gin.*  Where  mines  are  not  very  deep 
it  is  a  oonvenieot  auxiliaiy  in  the  extraction,  but  is  only 
ueeftil  for  drainage  when  tne  quantity  of  water  is  veiy  tri- 
fling, as  in  sinking  a  mere  trial  shaft.   See/ig.  5. 


WtUer-9^eAr^VniBn  the  influx  of  water  m  a  mine  be- 
oomesat  all  eonaiderriile,  xeoourse  must  be  had  to  the  power 
either  of  water  or  of  steam  to  disobarge  it  to  the  adit,  or 
^e  surftoe,  as  the  case  may  be.  Should  local  circumstances 
'be  favourable  to  the  application  of  water-power,  it  will  of 
course  have  the  preference,  being  recommended  both  by  its 
-economy  and  steadineso  of  action.  The  nearest  stream  of 
water  available  for  this  purpose  will  be  turned  into  an  arti- 
ficial watercourse,  or  '  Mat,'  and  conducted  to  the  mine  so 
ae  to  obtain  a  sufficient  Ml  to  turn  an  overshot  water-wheel, 
i^bose  diameter  and  width  will  be  regulated  to  receive  it. 
■W^ere  a  constant  and  abundant  supply  of  water  can  be 
Afali^Ded,  this  power  becomes  extremely  valuable,  and  (he 
Miner  avmis  himself  of  it  with  great  ingenuity,  constructing 
large  xaaenous  in  the  valleys  through  which  the  stream 


passes,  to  render  the  supply  more  equable  in  time  of 
drought,  and  erecting  as  many  water-wheels  oti  the  mine, 
each  receiving  its  supply  from  the  tail  of  the  other,  as  the 
declivity  of  the  ground  will  admit.  The  water-wheels  used 
in  mines  are  invariably  overshot ;  they  vary  from  10  or  12 
feet  in  diameter  to  more  than  SO,  and  from  2  or  3  to  6  or  7 
feet  in  breast :  some  of  the  largest  exceed  1 00  horse-power 
The  German  miners  have  long  been  celebrated  for  their 
skilful  application  of  waterpownr,  which,  from  the  moun- 
tsunous  nature  of  their  mining  districts,  early  presented 
itself  to  their  notice.  In  this  country,  from  the  general  ap- 
plication of  the  steam-engLoe  to  the  drainage  of  mines,  it 
has  been  leas  cultivated ;  but  many  fine  instances  of  its  use 
may  be  seea  in  some  of  our  mines,  where  circumstances 
have  been  &TOurable  to  its  adoption.  Among  these  maybe 
named  the  Fowey  Consols  Mines  in  Cornwall,  the  mines  of 
Wheal  Friendship  and  Wheal  Betsy  in  Devonshire,  and  of 
Grassington  in  Yorkshire.  The  application  of  awater-wheel 
to  the  drainage  of  a  mine  is  shown  in  /g.  6. 


Pumpt. — During  the  erection  of  the  water-wheel  pumps 
are  fixed  in  the  shaft,  proportioned  in  size  to  the  (quantity  of 
water  to  bo  drown,  10  or  1 2  inches  in  diameter  being  a  ver)- 
common  sixe,  where  there  is  only  a  moderate  influx.  The 
pumps  used  in  mines  do  not  act  at  all  by  atmospheric  pres- 
sure, as  in  the  case  of  the  common  household  pumps ;  they 
are  arranged  in  'lifts,'  or  columns,  of  coniiiderable  height, 
often  indeed  from  20  to  30  fathoms,  the  water  being  dis- 
ehai^ed  into  risterns  placed  at  the  foot  of  each,  and  raise<l 
entirely  by  lifting  or  by  pressure.  The  constmcUon  anrl 
arrangement  of  the  pump-work  forms  a  very  important 
branch  of  mining,  and  one  which,  from  the  great  depth  of 
our  mines,  and  the  vast  iotlux  of  water  so  common  in  them, 
has  been  much  cultivated  in  this  country,  and  consequently 
brought  to  great  perfection.  Wooden  pumps  were  formerly 
common  in  mines;  but  they  have  for  a  long  while  been  en- 
tirely superseded  by  iron  ones,  which  admit  of  the  lifts 
being  carried  to  a  great  height  without  leaking,  or  the  | 
danger  of  bursting.  The  whole  eolnmn  of  pumps  in  a 
shaft  is  commonly  worked  by  a  single  pnmp'rod,  which 
goes  down  the  middle  of  it  and  communicates  with  each 
column  by  a  rod  attached  to  its  aide.  lu  order  to  give  a 
reciprocating  motion  to  the  main  nump-rod,  a  crank  on  the 
axle  of  the  water-wheel  is  attached  to  one  end  of  a  horizon- 
tal rod,  the  other  end  of  which  is  fixed  to  an  apparatus 
termed  a  'bob,'  consisting  of  an  upright  post  moveable  on 
a  centre,  and  firmly  braced  to  a  horizontal  piece  framed 
into  it  at  the  bottom,  the  further  end  of  which  is  connected 
with  the  pump-rod.  In  this  manner  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
rotatory  motion  of  the  water-wheel  is  converted  into  a 
steady  reciprocating  motion  when  communicated  to  the 
pump-rod,  the  weight  of  which  is  always  counterbalanced 
by  a  large  box  filled  with  stones,  old  iron,  &e.,  which  is  at- 
tached to  the  opposite  end  of  the  balance-bob  (see /tg.  6).  j 

As  the  power  of  thewater-wheelsusedinminesisentirelw 
due  to  the  gravity  of  the  water,  or  the  force  it  exerts  in  Uf-  i 
ing  through  a  given  space,  minus  the  effiects  of  friction,  it  is 
only  where  a  considerable  stream  can  be  obtained  that  water- 
wheels  of  sufficient  power  can  be  erected ;  but  in  cases  where 
the  supply  of  water  is  very  limited,  and  it  is  practicable  to 
obtain  a  considerable  hll,  there  is  another  very  ttigenious 
mode  of  applying  it,  by  which  the  principle  of  hypostatic 
pressure  is  called  into  action.  This  contrivance  is  termed 
the  'water-pressure  engine,*  and  is  a  good  deifi:'  twed  in 
the  German  mines,  though  otily  to  a  thQited  eVtent  jn  UAs 
country.  The  principle  eotlsm  ^vhlg|  ntotton  to  a  ptMon  I 
by  the  alternate  ^^^Y^i^^^^^.-^^^  1 
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having  performed  its  office,  the  communioatioa  is  out  off, 
and  the  water  in  the  cylinder  escapes.  The  apparatus  is 
not  in  iact  unlike  the  working  portion  of  a  steam-engine, 
the  hydrostatic  preuure  of  a  column  of  water  being  substi- 
tuted for  the  fbrce  of  elastic  vapour,  and  the  reciprocating 
motion  thus  produced,  may  be  directly  applied  to  set  the 
pumps  of  a  mine  in  action. 

Steam-e^;itte.—¥iom  the  great  abundance  of  coal  which 
exists  in  this  country,  and  the  cheap  rate  at  which  it  can 
be  generally  obtained,  the  steam-engine  has  long  been  the 
^reat  auxiliary  of  the  English  miner,  and  in  its  present 
improved  state  it  has  greatly  contributed,  as  before  noticed, 
both  to  the  perfection  of  our  mining  system  and  the  enor- 
mous extraction  of  minerals  and  metallic  substances  by 
which  our  mines  are  distinguished.  In  our  coal-mines, 
where  the  fuel  is  of  scarcely  more  than  nominal  value^  the 
steam-engine  is  the  only  power  ever  employed  for  drainan, 
and  in  alldeep  and  extensive  vorks  for  extraction  also.  In 
our  copper,  tin.  and  lead  mines,  on  the  contrary,  where  the 
carriage  of  coid  renders  the  use  of  it  mora  expensive, 
water-power  is  always,  as  fiir  as  possible,  rendered  available. 
In  all  the  deepest  and  most  extensive  mines  of  this  descrip- 
tion the  steam<engine  is  however  indispensable,  and  both 
the  drainage  and  extraction  have  been  in  great  measure 
performed  oy  it,  since  its  use  baa  been  so  greatly  econo- 
mised by  the  reduced  consumption  of  coal  consequent  upon 
late  improvements. 

The  history  and  progressive  improvements  of  the  steam- 
engine  are  so  intimately  connected  with  its  general  appli- 
cation to  DiiniDg  purposes,  and  consequently  with  the  pre- 
sent perfection  which  the  art  of  mining  has  attained,  and 
the  vast  produce  afforded  1^  our  mines,  that  it  requires 
some  briof  notice  here.  The  efficiency  of  a  steam-engine 
for  mining  purposes  is  estimated  in  Cornwall  (where,  from 
the  great  expense  of  coal,  all  the  late  improvements  have 
originateid)  by  the  standard  termed  duty,  which  accurately 
and  conveniendy  defines  the  work  po'formed,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  consumption  of  a  given  quantity  of  ooaL  Thus, 
by  the  duty  of  an  engine  is  expressed  the  number  of  pounds 
(always  millions)  of  water  which  have  been  raised  tnrough 
the  height  of  one  foot  by  the  consumption  of  a  bushel  of 
coal,  the  data  for  this  calculation  being  the  quantity  of 
water  discharged  from  the  pumps  in  a  given  time,  and  the 
quantity  of  ohiI  consumed  by  the  engine  in  the  same  period. 
This  mode  of  calculating  the  efficiency  of  steam-engines 
was  Gnt  practised  by  Watt,  who  thus  estimated  the  saving 
of  fuel  eSected  by  his  engine  compared  with  the  atmosphe- 
ric engine  perviously  in  use,  one-toird  of  this  saving  being 
the  remuneration  claimed  by  him  for  the  use  of  his  inven- 
tion. An  admirable  system  for  the  registration  of  the  duty 
and  other  peouliarities  of  the  engines  employed  ip  Corn- 
wall vas  organised  in  the  year  1S13,  and  this  system  has 
been  ever  since  continued,  the  results  being  monthly  ascer- 
tained and  published  in  a  convenient  form.  The  effect  of 
this  system  nas  hem  to  excite  an  extraordinary  d^ree  of 
competition  among  the  engineers,  each  of  whom  strives  to 
improve  the  duty  of  his  engines  in  every  possible  manner. 
The  improvements  which  have  thus  resulted  have  been  so 
unexpected  and  so  extraordinary  as  to  excite  suspicion  and 
incredulity  among  those  engineers  vho  resided  in  other 
parts  of  England,  which  have  only  been  ruaoved  by  the 
most  rigorous  scrutiny  and  experiments. 

The  progressive  improvement  of  the  duty  of  steam- 
engines  has  been  very  accurately  traced  by  Mr.  John 
Taylor,  in  bis '  Records  of  Mining and  the  following  is  a 
summary  of  the  results  which  he  obtained : — 
In  1 769  the  old  atmospheric  en- 
gine, by  consuming  a 

bushel  of  coals,  raised  5,500,000  lbs.  1  ft.  high 
„  1772  as  improved  by  Smeaton  9,500,000  „ 

From  1778  (the  steam -engine  as  im- 

to  ISlS^provedby  Watt  .    .    20,000,000,,  „ 
„  1820  as  improved  by  the  Cor- 
nish engineers    .       28,000,000  „  „ 
„  1SS6  n  n  .30,000.000  „ 

„  1887         n  u  32.000.000  » 

„  18S8  M  „  37,000,000  ., 

H  1839  „  .,  41.000,000  ., 

„  1830  ,.  ,.  43,350,000  „ 

Ihiriog  the  inesent  year  (1639)  the  duty  has  advanced  to 

54,000,000.  at  nhiah  it  was  stated  in  the  usual  return  for 

the  laoath  of  April  last 

The  alxtv*  ttat«nent.  it  idwidd  be  observod.  letet  only  to 


the  average  duty,  many  of  the  best  engines  having  always 
greatly  exceeded  this  ;  and  at  the  present  time  the  duty  of 
the  best  engines  in  Cornwall  varies  from  about  sixty  to 
eighty  mUliona.  In  the  latter  case  therefore  one  bushel  of 
coal  performs  as  muoh  work  as  fifteen  bushels  effected 
seventy  years  ago^  or  u  was  accomplished  by  four  till 
within  the  last  five  and  twenty  years.  When  it  is  stated 
that  some  of  the  most  powei^l  engines  in  Cornwall  con- 
sume from  three  to  four  thousand  bushels  of  coal  per 
month,  that  some  mines  employ  several  of  such  engines, 
and  that  the  mere  expense  of  drainage  is  13,000/.  or 
13,000/.  per  annum,  the  vast  importance  of  the  improve- 
ments above  noticed  will  at  once  be  appreciated. 

Independently  of  the  vast  and  praotically  unlimited  power 
which  the  steam-engine  places  at  our  command,  it  may  be 
considered  as  univwsal  in  its  application,  and  entirely  un- 
restricted by  those  limitations  of  local  circumstances  which 
dreumscribiB  the  utility  of  all  other  modes  of  drainage.  The 
steam-engine  may  he  erected  on  any  spot  which  convenience 
requires,  and  posseaainig  whatever  degree  of  power  may  be 
considered  requisite ;  uiel  and  water  alone  are  needed  for 
its  operations ;  and  white  successive  improvements  have  re- 
duced the  former  to  a  fraction  of  its  earlier  consumption,  it 
can  always  supply  itself  with  the  latter  from  the  ground. 
This  independence  of  local  circumstaocea  is  of  the  tnore 
importance  to  the  miner,  as  it  is  not  in  his  power  to  make 
choice  of  localities :  the  manufacturer  may  erect  his  mill 
wherever  water-power  is  abundant  for  driving  his  ma- 
chinery, but  the  miner  must  carry  on  his  operations  on 
whate,ver  spot  nature  lias  deposited  her  mineral  treasures, 
and  make  toe  best  of  circumstances  over  wbkh  lie  can  have 
no  control.  Thus  the  steam-engine  smokes  to  the  narrow 
valleys  of  Cornwall,  almost  at  the  sea-level,  on  the  verge 
of  the  cliff  at  Botallack,  and  on  the  elevated  table-land  of 
Mexico. 

The  steam-engines  omi^oyed  for  drainage  are  erected 
close  to  the  shajre  in  which  the  pumps  are  fixed,  which  if 
called  the  *  engine-shaft one  end  of  the  beam  hangs  over 
the  centre  of  it,  and  is  attached  to  the  pump-rod,  which  is 
raised  at  each  stroke  of  the  engine,  afterwards  sinking  with 
its  own  weight,  which  is  always  counterbalanced  by  a 
*  balance-bob,'  as  before  explained,  so  that  the  whole  power 
of  the  engine  is  exerted  in  raising  the  column  of  water  in 
the  pumps.  The  engine  is  generally  enclosed  in  a  large 
substantial  building,  either  two  or  three  stories  high,  which 
affords  convenient  access  to  every  part  of  it  The  centre  of 
the  beam  is  supported  by  the  flront  wall  of  the  house,  and  a 
low  building  attached  to  it  contains  the  boilers,  which  in 
Cornwall,  together  with  the  steam-pipe  and  cylinder,  are 
carefully  cased  and  covered  up  with  some  non-conducting 
substances.  The  arrangement  of  the  engine,  with  that  of  the 
'  capstan'  and  '  shears'  used  in  raising  and  lowering  the  pit- 
vork,  is  shown  in      7.  The  engiaw  employed  in  draining 


mines  have  generally  cylinders  of  not  leas  than  40  inebes  in 
diameter,Bod  the  cylinders  vary  from  that  size  toadlameter 
of  80  or  90  inches,  the  latter  being  the  largest  sise  ever  con- 
structed, and  estimated  at  300  bora»-Tower.  The  chief  pe- 
culiarities of  the  Cornish  engines  consist  in  using  high- 
pressure  steam  (40  or  50  lbs.  to  the  square  inch)  expan* 
sively,  by  cutting  off  the  communication  with  the  boiler  at 
one-fourth  or  one-fifth  of  the  stroke ;  in  allowing  a  short 
interval  between  each  stroke  for  the  perfect  condensation  of 
the  steam,  and  in  carefully  preventing  the  radiation  of  heat 
froa  the  boiler,  cylinder,  &c. 
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ooUieras  present  no  peculiarity  worth;|r  of  notieet  nor  has 
any  greet  attention  been  paid  to  their  improvement,  owing 
to  tl»  cheap  rate  at  which  they  can  be  lupplied  with  fae\. 

Support, — ^Tbe  support  of  mines  is  the  next  subject  which 
requires  our  attention^  and  the  extent  to  which  it  is  neces- 
sary wilt  depend  very  much  on  the  nature  of  the  endosing 
rock,  which  may  be  either  so  hard  as  to  stand  of  itself,  or  so 
soft  as  to  crush  together  unless  the  excavations  be  properly 
secured.  The  mode  of  support  used  in  mines  is  of  three 
kinds— by  leaving  pillars  of  the  vein,  as  before  noticed, 
for  which  purpose  the  poorer  masses  are  of  course  selected  ; 
by  timbering;  and  by  walling  either  with  brick  or  stone. 
Timbering  is  a  very  common  and  convenient  plan,  and  is 
thus  practised : — In  the  case  of  a  shaft,  four  pieces  of  timber 
of  the  requisite  strength  are  framed  into  each  other  and 
fixed  witbm  it  at  intervals  of  about  four  feet  apart,  the  io- 
termediate  eround  being  supported  by  driving  thin  boards 
between  each  set  of  timlwrs  and  the  rock.  Levels  are  sup* 
ported  by  three  pieces  of  timber  placed  in  the  form  of  a 
doorway,  rather  narrower  above  than  below,  and  framed  to- 
gether at  the  top  (see  ^g.  6X  the  ground  between  each  of 


these  doorways  being  supported  in  the  manner  above  no- 
ticed. Shafts  and  levels  are  sometimes  also  supported  by 
walling,  and  in  coal-mines  the  pits  are  generally  lined 
throughout  with  brick-work.  The  '  gunnies,*  or  large  open 
excavations  from  which  the  ore  has  been  taken,  are  kept 
open  by  strong  pieces  of  timber  placed  across  them,  and 
pressing  against  the  two  walls  of  the  vein,  which  they  thus 
prevent  from  closing  together,  as  might  otherwise  be  the 
ease,  especially  where  the  vein  was  much  indined,  and  the 
pressure  of  the  unsupported  banging  wall  is  consequently 
great.  ThfcKO  open  spaces  are  very  useful  for  disposing  of 
the  deads  and  rubbish  which  are  continually  accumulating 
underground  when  the  workings  are  carried  on  in  the  rock 
or  in  unproductive  parts  of  the  vein,  and  which  it  would  be 
useless  and  expensive  to  raise  to  the  surface.  For  this  pnr- 

Ci  a  '  stull  *  is  formed  by  placing  strong  timbers  in  the 
ks  of  the  levels,  upon  which  niards  are  laid,  so  as  to 
form  a  close  covering  on  which  the  deads  and  attle  (or 
rubbish)  are  then  thrown,  till  the  space  above  has  been  com- 
pletely filled  up.  The  pressure  of  this  mass  gives  it  sufficient 
solidity  to  support  the  walls  of  the  vein  in  an  effectual  man- 
ner ;  but  notwithstanding  the  large  quantity  of  rubbish  thus 
disposed  of  in  mines,  a  great  deal  always  remains  to  be 
taken  to  the  surface,  a*  the  waste  heaps  on  the  surflioe  of 
every  mine  will  show. 

Ventilation. — ^The  ventilation  of  mines  is  most  generally 
and  most  efletitually  accomplished  rather  by  a  judicious  ar- 
rangement  of  the  works  and  frequent  communication  with 
the  surface  than  by  mechanical  means,  although  it  some- 
times becomes  necessary  to  resort  to  the  latter.  It  will  be 
evident  that  in  mines  ooustructed  on  the  principles  which 
have  previously  been  explained,  the  disposition  of  the  shafts, 
levels,  and  winzes  is  raeh  that  the  entire  workings  will 
always  be  traversed  by  currents  of  A^sb  air,  and  it  is  only 
in  particular  cases  where  circumstances  prevent  the  sinking 
uf  a  shaft  in  places  where  it  may  be  required,  or  where  great 
dolay  is  experienced  in  effecting  the  usual  communications, 
thst  any  mechanical  process  of  ventilation  is  rendered  ne- 
oessary.  A  very  efficient  machine  for  this  purpose  was 
invented  wov  years      by  Mr,  John  Taylor.  It  conueta 


of  a  cylindrical  exhausting  apparatus,  which  may  bs  fixed 
at  the  mouth  of  a  shaft  or  level,  and  placed  in  action  by 
any  convenient  power,  when,  by  means  of  a  series  of  tubes 
connected  with  it,  the  Ibul  air  is  extracted  from  the  interior 
of  the  works,  and  of  course  t^  pare  atmospherio  air  rushes 
in  to  supply  its  place,  and  complete  ventilation  is  thus 
effected.  In  sinkmg  shafts  a  very  simple  contrivance  is 
often  found  sufBcient;  small  wooden  pipes  made  tolerably 
air-tight  are  fixed  in  the  pit  from  near  the  bottom  to  six  or  ^ 
seven  feet  above  the  lop,  terminating  in  a  funnel-shaped 
wooden  box,  which  is  moved  round  so  as  always  to  face  the  I 
wind.  The  air  rushing  in  passes  down  the  pipes  to  the  | 
bottom  of  the  shaft,  in  which  a  constant  current  is  thus  kept 
up  (BGe/!g.  5).  When  levels  have  to  be  rarried  to  any  great 
distance  without  any  communication  with  the  atmosphere, 
they  are  sometimes  divided  by  a  *  sollar,*  or  wooden  platform 
placed  a  foot  or  two  above  the  bottom,  and  in  this  manner  a 
sufficient  current  of  air  is  obtained  to  enable  the  miners  to 
proceed.  In  the  north  of  England  a  contrivance  called  the 
*  water  blast*  is  often  used  in  driving  long  levels  into  rising 
ground ;  it  consists  in  putting  down  either  a  bore-hole  or 
small  shaft  neat  the  end  of  the  level,  and  turning  a  small 
stream  of  water  into  it,  which  fklls  into  a  cistern  placed  at 
the  bottom,  and  is  found  to  carry  with  it  a  sufficient  current 
of  air  to  ventilate  the  works.  In  coal-mines  the  ventilation 
is  much  more  difficult,  and,  from  the  rapid  generation  of  ex- 

Slosive  gases,  more  important  also.  It  is  generally  effected 
y  two  shafts,  one  of  which  is  called  the  *  downcasl,  and 
the  other  the  <  upcast  shaft,*  the  latter  of  whidi  occupies 
the  highest  situation  with  reference  to  the  dip  of  the  coal, 
and  has  a  large  furnace  continually  burning  near  the  bottom 
of  it.  The  air  beinjg  considerably  rarefied  at  this  point,  an 
ascending  current  is  formed,  which  passes  upwaras  to  the 
surfeee  through  the  upcast  shaft  with  considMable  velocity, 
causing  a  descending  current  to  pass  through  the  downcast 
shaft  to  supply  its  place,  and  by  a  very  ingenious  arrange- 
ment of  the  workings  this  current  of  pure  atmospherio  air 
is  made  to  traverse  every  part  of  the  mine  4n  succession  as  ! 
it  passes  from  one  shaft  to  the  othor. 

Extraction. — The  extraction  of  mines  will  require  but  littlo 
notice  here,  since  it  may  be  stated  in  general  terms  merely 
to  require  the  adaptation  of  an  efficient  prime  mover  to  any 
convenient  form  of  winding  apparatus,  a  purpose  for  which 
the  steam-engine  is  .very  usu^ly  employed,  althoi^h  where 
water-power  can  be  obtained  it  is  equally  effective.  The 
horse- whim,  or  gin,  as  already  noticed,  is  very  usefhl  in  small 
mines  or  isolated  workings,  and  before  the  introduction  of 
more  pomrful  machinery  was  very  exiensivelv  employed 
for  raising  ore  and  stuff  from  our  mines.  In  soallow  pre- 
liminary excavations  the  common  windlass  is  often  em- 
ployed, and  in  underground  work  Is  much  used  for  various 
purposes,  especially  in  sinking  winzes,  and  raising  the  stuff 
from  workings  where  no  regular  communications  have  been 
opened.  The  extraction  of  an  extensive  mine  is  enormous  ; 
indeed  the  quantity  of  ore  raised  is  seldom  more  than  one- 
third  or  one-fourtb,  sometimes  indeed  a  fifth,  or  less,  of  the 
mass  of  stuff  which  is  brought  to  the  surfoce.  At  the  Con- 
solidated Mines  in  Cornwall  the  daily  extraction  is  about 
200  tons,  a  large  [uoportion  of  which  is  raised  from  a  depth 
of  from  SOO  to  nearly  300  fethoms.  In  the  coal  mines  in 
the  north  of  England  the  extraction  is  still  greater,  but  here 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  mass  raised  is  more  or  less  valuable, 
coal-mines  being  much  less  encumbered  with  dead  or  un- 
productive works  than  those  of  the  metals.  The  South 
Hettou  Cdtiery  in  Durham  sends  about  600  tons  of  coal  *  to 
bank '  daily,  and  is  capable  of  affording  a  much  larger 
extraction. 

Mechanical  preparation  of  Ores,  or  Dretsing. — Having 
now  traced  the  nature  and  progress  of  those  subterranean 
works  by  which  access  is  obtained  to  mineral  and  metalli- 
ferous deposits,  and  their  produce  extracted,  we  may  briefly 
glance  at  the  mechanical  processesof  separation,  technicalty 
termed  *  dressing,*  which  fall  within  the  province  of  the 
miner,  and  to  the  carrying  on  of  which  a  laige  portion  uf 
the  surfkce-works  of  every  mine  is  devoted.  The  object  of 
dressing  is  to  separate  as  for  as  possible  the  earthy  matter 
accompanying,  and,  as  before  noticed,  often  mixed  up  witli 
the  ores,  from  the  metallic  portion,  which  is  alone  valuable  ; 
and  the  great  principle  upon  which  all  the  varied  apparatus 
and  processes  which  are  used  in  different  mines,  and  in  dif- 
ferent countries,  to  effect  this  purpose,  entirely  depend,  ia 
the  difference  in  specific  gravity  between  earthy  and  metallic 
matter,  the  one  being  gep^^^ul|[ej^^gw 
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The  draMing-Soon  of  a  mine  are  always  arranged  as  near 
the  mouths  or  ibo  principal  shafts  and  levels  as  possible,  the 
ore  being  conveyed  to  them  by  e  small  mtlway ;  and  they 
are  always  provided  with  an  adequate  supply  of  water  by  an 
arttflcial  channel  or  *  leat.'   The  floor  itself  is  paved,  and 
there  are  on  one  or  two  sides  ranges  of 'sheds  for  the  persons 
employed  to  work  in,  and  buildm;^  containing  the  appara- 
tus used  in  the  operation,  which  commences  by  picking 
the  ore,  which  is  brought  ft'om  the  mine  in  large  irr^[ular 
lumps,  as  blasted  or  broken  fliom  the  vein.   These  lumps, 
a£  wnich  more  than  half  is  often  merely  spar  and  veinstone* 
are  broken  into  smaller  pieees  with  hammers,  an  operation 
commonly  performed  by  boys  and  young  women,  when  a 
good  deal  of  the  sparry  matter  is  picked  out  by  band  and  at 
once  rejected :  the  residue  is  moderate-sized  pieces  of  ore, 
more  or  leu  mixed  with  veiiotone,  and  often  nearly  free 
from  it.   From  rich  veins  a  large  proportion  of  the  ore  is 
obtained  in  a  very  pure  state,  and  m  tnis  case  it  is  only  ne- 
cessary to  break  down  the  large  irregular  masses  into  small 
fragments  of  a  pretty  equal  size,  in  order  to  render  it  market- 
able and  fit  for  the  furnace,  there  being  no  earthy  or  sparry 
matter  to  separate  from  it.    This  rich  ore  is  immediately 
therefore  arranged  in  circular  heaps  upon  the  dressing- floors, 
containing  a  certain  number  of  tons  each,  commonly  fifteen 
or  twenty,  and  in  this  state  it  has  much  the  appearance  of 
fine  metallic  gravel.   The  poorer  class  of  ores,  aft^  being 
broken  by  hammers,  and  partially  separated  ttata  the  matrix 
by  pieking,  have  still  a  great  variety  of  maiiipulatwna  to 
nndetgo.  which  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  metal  and  the 
i^aality  of  the  ore  itself.  Of  these  processes  it  will  be  tnffi* 
nent  here  to  notice  three, '  crushing*  or  *  grinding,'  'jigging,* 
and  *  stamping,*  each  of  which  is  performed  by  an  appropriate 
machine.   The  crushing-mill,  or  grinder,  consists  of  one  or 
moce  pairs  of  iron  rollers,  placed  within  a  very  short  dis- 
tance apart,  and  kept  in  motion  either  by  the  direct  action 
of  a  water-wheel  or  by  cog-wheels  attached  to  it.  Imme- 
diately above  the  rollers  is  a  hopper,  into  which  the  lumps 
of  poorer  ore  are  thrown,  w^en,  falling  through  between 
the  rdlers,  diey  are  completely  crushed  into  small  flwments. 
In  some  enishing-mills  there  are  two  or  three  pairs  of  roUers, 
those  below  being  placed  very  near  together,  so  as  to  reduce 
the  stuff  fklling  nom  above  still  finer,  and  by  an  ingenious 
application  of  sieves,  kept  in  motion  by  the  machine,  the 
stuff  can  be  sorted  into  two  or  three  different  sizes.  Al- 
though by  passing  through  the  crushing-mill  the  ore,  with 
its  accompanying  veinstone,  has  been  reduced  to  very  small 
fragments,  the  two  substances  are  still  as  completely  iitter- 
liiixed  OS  ever;  but  in  the  next  process,  by  the  jigging- 
machine,  or  *  brake-sieve,*  they  are.  to  a  considerable  extent, 
w  pa  rated.    This  machine  consists  of  a  wooden  frame,  open 
at  the  top.  and  provided  with  a  strong  screen,  or  iron  grating, 
at  the  bottom :  it  hangs  over  a  cistern  of  water,  being  sus- 
pended to  a  long  lever,  the  motion  of  which  alternately 
jdunges  it  into  tlie  water  and  raises  it  out,  with  a  peculiar 
jerk  each  time.  The  ores  being  placed  in  the  liere^  and 
subjected  fbr  a  short  time  to  this  operation,  the  heavy  metallic 
pieces  settle  at  the  bottom,  while  the  lifter  fragments  of 
spar  and  veinstone  are  thrown  to  the  top,  and  every  now 
and  then  very  dexterously  skimmed  off  with  a  piece  of 
board  by  a  man  who  stands  by.   In  the  operation  of  ji^ng, 
a  very  important  separation  is  thus  effected,  as  three  pro- 
ducts are  obtained  by  it — the  small  rich  particles  of  ore, 
which  pass  throo^h  the  sieve  into  the  cistern  below,  and 
are  removed  occasiAnally,  as  may  be  necessary ;  the  larger 
rirh  fragment?,  which  occupy  the  bol|om  of  the  cistern ; 
and  the  poor  earthy  matter,  which  forms  a  layer  at  the  top. 
This  last  product,  although  poor,  still  contains  too  much 
metal  to  be  lost :  it  consists  of  small  fragments  of  rook  or 
veinstone,  many  of  which  have  small  particles  of  ore  either 
attached  to  them  cr  intermixed  with  them*  and,  to  any  eye  ' 
but  that  of  the  miner's,  would  appear  quite  worthless,  no 
less  from  the  small  quantity  of  the  ore  than  the  manifest 
difficulty  of  separating  it  from  such  a  mass  of  stony  matter. 
To  extract  the  ore  from  this  refuse  matter,  several  processes 
are  used,  which  are  chiefly  grinding  between  rollers  placed 
very  close  to  each  other,  stamping  to  a  flue  powder  by  the 
kUmping-milU  and  finally,  washing  upon  an  mclined  plane. 
In  this  operation  the  fine  metallic  mud  or  '  alime,'  being 
•wefully  spread  over  the  inclined  plane  at  the  upper  end,  a 
genUe  stream  of  water  is  aUowed  to  flow  ov«  it,  which  washes 
the  light  ei^y  partieles  towards  the  bottom,  leaving  the 
metallic  ones  in  a  my  pure  state  towards  the  top. 
Ai  in  this  pro  cess,  and  indeed  aU  othec  cpmtioaa  ot  drew-  J 


ing  in  which  a  stream  of  water  is  employed,  many  of  tiie 
smallest '  and  most  minute  particles  of  the  ore  are  carried 
away  hy  it,  the  waste  of  which,  in  an  extensive  mine,  would 
be  considerable,  it  is  arranged  that  all  such  water  shall  pass 
into  successive  reservoirs,  termed  *  slime-pits,*  in  which  the 
metallic  particles  fell  to  the  bottom,  ana  are  from  time  to 
time  collected  and  subjected  to  such  treatment  as  to  obtain 
them  in  a  tolerably  pure  state,  as  a  good  deal  of  eartbv 
slime  is  always  deposited  with  them. 
It  will  be  seen  from  the  preceding  notice  that  by  repeated 

Eulverisatbn,  washing,  and  agitation,  the  meullic  ores  may 
B  obtained  at  length  in  a  vary  pure  stale,  the  earthy  matter 
with  which  they  were  originally  intermiiced  being  by  these 
processes  almost  entirely  separated  from  them.  Wlien 
subsequently  placed  in  the  furnace,  this  residual  earthy 
matter  becomes  frised  together  with  limestone,  used  as  a 
flux,  and  forms  the  vitrified  matter  termed  <  slag  ;*  while  by 
continued  heat,  the  sulphur,  oxygen,  and  other  mineralizing 
substances,  which  are  in  a  state  of  obemieal  combination 
with  the  metal,  are  entirely  driven  off,  and  the  latter  ob- 
tained in  a  pure  state.  These  operations  constitute  the 
process  of  metalluigy. 

Variations  of  the  iVoce**.— Any  further  detail  on  the 
subject  of  dressing  would  here  be  out  of  place ;  yet  it  is 
necessary  to  observe  that  different  ores  require  diflferent 
prooessss,  uid  that  the  geaerol  outline  indioated  above  is 
thus  subject  to  oonsiderahle  modification.  In  the  case  of 
tin  ore,  whidi  is  very  intimately  disseminated  in  the  rock  or 
veinstone,  a  very  mmute  pulvoriiation  is  required:  hence 
stamping  is  most  extensively  practised  in  our  tin-mines; 
and  as  the  ores  of  this  metal  may  be  dressed  so  as  to  give  a 
produce  of  50  or  60  per  cent,  very  great  attention  is  paid 
to  thii  point,  and  the  various  manipulations  are  carried  on 
with  a  greater  degree  of  attention  than  in  the  case  of  other 
metals.  In  the  case  of  copper  ores  stamping  is  less  used, 
hut  jigging  forms  a  very  important  process  and  has  conse- 
quently undergone  ^reat  improvements  of  late  years,  having 
given  rise  to  a  very  ingenious  uid  useful  invention,  called  the 
*  patent  separator.*  in  which  the  sieve  is  stationary,  but  the 
water  kept  in  motkm.  This  contrivance  was  invented  by 
Mr.  Thomas  PedierKk,  late  manage  of  the  Fowey  Consols 
Mines  in  Cornwall,  where  it  has  mr  several  years  been  in 
sucoessful  operation.  The  ores  of  the  precious  mefaUs  re- 
quire also  a  peculiar  treatment,  being  generally  in  a  state 
of  minute  subdivision,  and  mixed  up  with  a  vast  mass  of 
earthy  matter.  Oold  ores  are  usually  stamped.  And  silver 
ores  ground  to  an  exceedingly  fine  powder;  but  fhim  the 
great  value  of  the  metals,  the  process  of  washing  is  carried 
on  differently  from  that  of  others,  and,  in  some  cases,  is 
dispensed  with  altogether. 

Managemeni  ana  Internal  Economy  of  Mines.— U.«vmg 
now  taken  a  general  view  of  mining  operations,  and  the 
auxilioiy  processes  which  they  rei^uire,  there  is  still  an  im- 
portant blanch  of  the  sulyeot  which  requires  some  noUce, 
the  mauaffement  and  intonal  economy  of  mines.  As  it 
is  on  the  due  rq;ulation  of  this  point  that  ^  success  of 
mines  in  a  very  great  degree  depends,  it  has,  both  in  this 
and  other  countries,  received  great  attention,,  and  been 
reduced  to  a  system  as  perfect  as  possibte.  In  England, 
more  especially,  all  the  practical  improvements  suggested 
by  experience  as  essential  to  the  profitable  and  weU-regu- 
laled  existence  of  large  mining  establishments  have  been 
freely  adopted,  as  we  are  here  unfettered  by  those  formalities 
and  restraints  which  influence  the  continental  systems,  in- 
dividual interest  being  allowed  a  full  and  unlimited  scope. 
The  nature  and  importance  of  the  subject  now  under  con- 
sideration cannot  be  better  expresaed  than  in  the  words  of 
a  gentleman  of  the  highest  emioeace  as  a  mining^ngineer, 
Mr.  John  Tavlor,  who  has  thus  treated  it,  in  cmoection 
with  late  mewanical  im^vements  in  the  art  of  mining  :— 
*  Important  as  the  improvements  are  which  we  have  con- 
templated in  the  instruments  which  the  progress  of  physical 
science  has  placed  in  our  hands,  those  which  relate  to  the 
government  of  large  bodies  of  workmen,  to  the  inducement 
to  active  enterprise  on  the  part  of  the  labouring  miners,  to 
the  removal  of  difficulties  in  their  way,  or  of  placing  them 
in  circumstances  most  favourable  to  effective  exertion,  are 
even  more  important,  and  to  this  may  be  added  the  judicious 
application  of  those  very  inventions  which  have  been  noticed. 
It  must  be  recoltoeted  that,  after  all,  the  great  «ipenditure 
in  miaing  is  Ibr  manual  labour,  and  that  we  have  no  means 
OS  yet  devised  for  pmetratiiv  the  rocks  which  contain  mi- 
neral tmmusB  but  those  affimed  by  the 
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mitting  Abour  of  a  gtsat  number  of  mea.  The  regulation 
theriibre  of  this  force,  and  its  due  application,  is,  after  all, 
more  important  to  tlie  success  of  mines  than  even  the  moat 
ingenious  mechanical  expedients.  As  an  army  would  un- 
doubtedly fail,  however  well  provided  with  the  most  perfect 
Aitilieiy  and  all  the  beat  constructed  implements  of  war, 
unless  the  men  of  which  it  might  be  composed  were  welt 
directed,  their  efforts  well  combmed,  and  their  courage  well 
assured  by  reasonable  praq^ts  of  success,  so  in  mining  we 
may  coUeot  «r4  >PPly  ths  most  complete  mechanicu  ar- 
xaugaments;  out  if  the  greater  power  of  iqanual  labour  be 
not  wisely  directed,  no  beneficial  results  can  be  expected.' 

Systofi  q/  Tutwork  and  Tribute.— Such  beinK  the  leading 
features  of  mining  economy,  we  may  proceed  brietiy  to  con- 
sider the  manner  in  which  tbey  are  practically  carried  into 
effect,  more  especially  in  the  deep  and  extensive  mines  of 
Cornwall,  where,  both  from  the  amount  of  capital  and  the 
number  of  men  employed,  every  exertion  has  been  made  to 
perfect  the  mining  system,  the  results  of  which  have  since 
been  extended  (Km  thence  to  other  parts  of  England.  All 
the  unde^rouod  voslf,  of  mines  in  Cornwall,  ana  indeed  of 
most  other  districts,  is  of  two  distinct  kii^ :  dead  work,  or 
that  carried  on  in  the  rook  or  ntotaUifiirous  deposit,  for  the 
purpose  of  trial  and  discovery ;  and  prodrotive  labour,  which 
u  employed  in  the  actual  breaking  dowik  and  extraction  of 
the  ore.  Now  it  is  in  the  p^brmance  of  the  iamenae 
amount  of  manual  labour  requisite  in  these  operations,  and 
in  the  subsequent  process  of  dressing  the  ore^  that  the 
great  expenditure  of  mining  consists;  and  the  great  merit 
of  the  Cornish  plan  lies  in  performing  the  whole  by  a  system 
of  contracts,  which  effectually  unite  for  a  time  the  interests 
of  the  miner  and  his  employer,  while,  being  renewed  at 
moderate  intervals,  it  continually  allows  of  that  le-ai^just- 
ment  which  the  fluctuating  circumstances  of  tbe  mioe  may 
require.  The  dead  work  is  denominated  'tutwork.*  and 
the  raising  of  ores '  tribute ;'  these  two  species  of  employ- 
ment beiofl^  by  an  excellent  division  of  labour  common  in 
all  mines,  kept  entirely  separate  wd  performed  by  different 
individuals,  who  thus  acquire  great  skill  and  judB^^snt  in 
their  peculiar  occupations.  The  mode  of  payment  adopted 
in  tutwork  and  tribute  is  entirely  different :  in  the  former 
case,  where  the  miner  is  employed  in  sinking  shafts,  driving 
levels,  the  object  being  in  extract  as  mut^i  uuful  labour 
as  possible  from  him  for  a  given  sum,  he  is  paid  at  so  much 
per  fathom,  accordiuK  to  the  work  done ;  in  the  latter  case, 
where  the  quality  of  the  ore  raised  is  a  oonsideraUon  equally 
important  with  its  quantity,  tlie  miner  reoeivea  a  certain  per- 
centage on  the  actual  value,  being  paid  at  tbe  rate  of  so 
many  shillings  in  the  pound  upon  that  value.  The  excel- 
lence of  the  above  pnnciple  will  readily  be  seen ;  and  its 
advantages  axe  still  further  increased  by  the  ojwn  and  pub- 
lie  mRnnec  in  which  the  eontoaots  ar»  nado  between  the 
men  ud  tibeir  employers,  thus  idloving  of  frae  eompetition 
as  nguda  tbe  former,  and  proving  an  eqnally  efleotive 
cheek  against  o{)pression  irom  the  latter. 

The  usual  period  for  making  new  arzaiwaBoeBts  with  the 
man  is  at  the  end  <tf  evecy  two  months,  wmd,  all  previous 
bargains  baying  npired,  both  parties  are  again  perfectly 
free  to  regulate  their  contracts.  Previously,  then,  to  this 
day,  every  part  of  the  mine  is  visited  and  inspected  by  tbe 
underground  agents,  who  afterwards  consult  together,  and 
determine  their  plan  of  operations  for  *he  next  two  months, 
n^istering  in  detail  the  work  to  be  performed,  and  what 
they  cons^r  as  a  fair  price  to  be  paid  for  each  separate  item. 
Oa  the  day  appointed  for  the  *  setting '  or '  survey,'  as  it  is 
termed,  the  mm  who  usually  work  in  the  mine,  togethw 
with  others  who  tB»'  wish  Jar  anpknrmettt  there,  assamUe 
round  the  mine-ofiwe,  upon  a  sinall  ooveied  platftwm,  in 
front  of  which  the  agents,  at  the  appointed  time,  make 
their  appearance  with  a  book  in  which  their  previous  exa- 
mination has  been  registered.  Hvery  piece  of  work  to  be 
performed  iu  the  mine  is  then  called  out  in  suoossaioD,  and 
accurately  defined,  and  the  men  make  at  tbe  time  a  proposi- 
tion for  working  it  on  certain  terms.  The  price  thus  offered 
is.  in  the  first  {£u%  usually  more  tfaan  would  be  foir,  or  than 
the  men  themselves  expect  to  get ;  consequently,  the 
moment  a  price  has  been  named,  another  offer  will  be  made 
somewhat  lower,  and  so  on  till  foir  terms  have  been  pro- 
posed, when  the  competition  (except  in  rare  cases)  will 
cease,  and  the  week  ot  'bargain*  is  eonsidend  as  tak»n  by 
the  last  and  lovast  bidder,  whole  Mne  is  immediafefy 
xegiatexed  opposite  to  ita  deaoxiptba  fat  ^  seMmg-book. 
As  «aoh  ]pieoa  itf  work  vill  Mqiwe  tbe  labour  not  of  one 


individual  but  of  many,  the  transaction  is  still  further  aim 
plified  by  the  bargain  being  taken  and  the  contract  made 
with  one  person  only,  each  gang  of  men  accustomed  to 
work  together  always  selecting  one  of  their  number  to 
represent  and  act  for  them  on  these  occasions.  It  is  evi- 
dently desirable  that  there  shoukl  be  some  phtn  for  binding 
the  men  to  their  engagement^  so  that  they  should  not  be 
capriciously  given  up  previous  to  the  expiration  of  the 
term;  and  this  is  the  nfore  neoessaiy,  as,  owinv  to  the 
frequent  fluctuations  of  richness  or  of  hatdneas  uuadent 
to  tbe  vein  or  to  the  rock  in  which  they  may  be  working, 
they  may  find  themselves  unable  to  realise  the  amount  at 
wages  which  they  had  anticipated :  sometimes  indeed  the 
change  may  be  so  great,  that  it  is  not  worth  their  while  to 
^0  on  with  it  at  all.  To  meet  these  contingencies  there  is 
in  most  large  mines  a  printed  set  of  regulations,  to  which 
all  the  miners  working  there  must  subscribe ;  and  by  which 
fines  are  established  for  the  non-fulfilment  of  contracts, 
su^ciently  heavy  to  prevent  them  from  being  given  up 
while  any  fair  probability  exists  of  their  being  completed 
at  any  reasonable  rate  «^  remuneration.  I-n  this  manner 
the  exertions  of  the  working  miner  axe  called  into  aelion. 
and  prompted  to  surmount  many  of  the  minor  ofastaeles  and 
fli^ituations  which  often  baWe  his  calculationa.  Although 
it  may  appear  harsh  to  exact  a  fine  when  a  losing  piece  of 
work  is  given  up.  it  must  be  remembered  that,  on  the  other 
hand,  tnb  vein  will  often  improve  in  qu^ity  instead  of  dete- 
riorating; and  iu  that  case  the  miner  will  be  greatly  bene- 
fited, as  his  labour  will  be  employed  upon  ri(£  ores  at  the 
same  fa^h  rate  of  p»ment  that  was  hat^ained  for  poorer 
ones;  and  from  this  uvourable  change  he  may  benefit  as 
much  as  the  exertions  of  himself  and  his  co-partners  will 
allow,  till  the  fixed  time  for  the  renewal  of  the  contiaois 
again  comes  round.  Tbe  set  of  regulations  before  alluded 
to  prescribe  auob  ath«r  rules  and  fines  as  are  found  neces- 
sary for  ib»  proper  management  and  eonduct  of  the  mm ; 
and  bymeansof  this  simple  code,  the  results  of  mutual  and 
acknowledged  interesta,  it  is  fbund  in  practice  tiiat  the 
neceisary  discipline  can  be  kept  up  over  the  large  faodiflB  a£ 
men  employed  in  our  moat  extensive  mines. 

SvptfrtnJcfufefMV*— Tbe  mode  of  superintendence  by 
which  the  foregoii^  system  is  kept  in  due  check  is  v«y 
simple:  the  principle  of  self-intereat  which  pervades  the 
'x\^Oie  renders  unnecessary  much  of  that  minute  control 
which  would  otherwise  be  needed.  The  busineas  of  a  mine 
naturally  divides  itself  into  several  departments— the  under- 
ground operations,  the  pit-work  and  machinery,  the  dressing 
and  suifooe-work,  accounts  and  financial  matters,  and 
lastly,  the  general  control  For  each  of  these  departments 
jwopw  agents  or  superintendents  are  appointed,  all  being 
subordinate  to  a  general  manager,  who  communicates  and 
advises  with  the  whole  body  of  the  shueholden  or '  adven- 
tuiors*  at  stated  periods,  or  more  oommonly  only  with  a 
seleot  committee  ohosen  by  them,  tbe  whole  body  metfing 
but  on^  a  year.  It  may  be  observed  that  tbe  agents  of  a 
mine  in  usually  chosen  from  the  most  intellieont  work- 
ing-minai^  who  are  peculiarly  well  quidifted  by  their 
thoroueh  practical  knowledge  both  to  form  a  sound  judgment 
upon  the  state  of  the  worlu,  and  to  keep  a  check  upon  any 
frauds  which  might  be  attempted  by  the  men,  while  this 
selection  affords  a  powerful  stimulus  to  good  conduct  amon<; 
them,  since  it  may  be  attended  with  such  advanceinent. 
Tbe  general  control  of  extensive  mines  is  of  course  confided 
to  men  of  superior  education  and  abili^,  by  whom  scientific 
atuinmenu  are  brofght  to  the  aid  of  the  practical  know- 
ledge which  supwintends  the  inf^r  departments. 

Mduaation  and  Qua^caHoiu  qf  Jfiuwrt.— -We  nuy  con- 
clude this  artide  by  a  few  remarks  on  the  education  and 
qualifications  of  miners,  and  upon  those  instituttona  which 
nave  latdy  been  established  wiui  a  view  to  improvement  in 
this  respecL  The  business  of  the  miner  is  essentially  a 
practical  one,  and  can  only  be  acquired  in  the  recesses  of 
the  mine,  and  amidst  tbe  busy  operations  carried  on  upon 
its  surfece.  Though  this  obvious  truth  must  be  admitted 
to  its  ftjli  extent,  it  is  imposaible  not  to  see  that  the  results 
oFscience  must,  though  unoonsciously  to  the  miner, be  needed 
at  every  step.  In  tbe  most  costly,  tbe  most  anxious,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  most  precarious  of  all  mining  processes, 
tbe  exploration  of  Uie  ground  for  puraoaes  of  discovery  and 
trial,  geology  maybe  made  ofthe  highest  value:  in  under- 
standwg  the  nature  and  vahw  of  the  utaNniieoua  minera] 
bodies  wmeDted  to  our  view  in  undergroona  vnk%  ohemia- 
tiy    d^minenkfr  aH  assential,  and^ts^g^  ^^n  tbe 
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fanner  aetettoeihht  tb6  whole  art  of  metallu^  isestabli8h«d. 
Again,  we  have  sMti  that  machinery  and  meehanieal  cod- 
triTance  are  necessanr  at  every  step  of  the  ninerV  progr^s, 
a  eircutiHtance  whten  rehders  a  knowledge  of  meohanies 
indisiwnaable ;  and  in  pursuing  the  oomplieated  operations 
of  unde^tround  diacovwy,  loss  and  error  can  only  be  avoided 
by  the  aid  of  geometry  and  stlbterranean  surveying. 

Thus  then  we  may  perceive  that,  in  addition  to  practical 
knowled^  in  mining,  there  is  a  wide  scope  fbr  the  applica- 
tion of  scientific  knowledge  also ;  in  fact  it  ia  continually  in 
requisition,  not  merely  in  the  general  arrangements,  but  in 
the  details  also,  and  ou^ht  therefore  to  be  possessed,  to  a 
certain  extent,  by  the  Aiming  classes.  Among  those  nations 
of  E\irope  br  which  mining  is  most  auceeaamlly  bultivaled, 
the  value  ana  necessity  of  scientific  knowledge  among  minen 
have  long  been  perceived,  and  ample  ptoTiaiont  have  been 
made  for  its  attainment,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  mining- 
aehoob  of  France  and  Gfermany.  Although  Oieat  Britain 
ponesses  the  richest  and  most  productive  mines  in  the 
world,  it  is  a  ainguter  &ct  that,  till  within  the  last  two  or 
three  years,  nothing  has  been  done  in  this  country  to  provide 
the  means  of  instruction  for  those  who  are  designed  for  the 
profession  of  mining.  Thus  both  the  working  miner  and 
the  mine  agent  have,  in  this  country,  no  knowledge  whatever 
of  the  principles  on  which  the  success  of  their  operations 
depends,  but  proceed  entirely  upon  the  practical  skill  which 
they  may  have  been  able  to  acquiro  in  the  course  of  their 
experience.  It  is  true  that,  notwithstanding  this  disadvan- 
tage, the  English  miner  has  accompluhed  the  most  difllcult 
nndertakingk,  has  conducted  mines  on  the  most  extmsive 
scale,  and  has  met  with  most  succesiflil  results ;  yet,  when 
we  consider  the  increasing  depth  of  our  mines,  and  the 
competition  to  which  we  are  now  expMed  fh>m  foreign 
countries,  it  will  be  obvious  that  this  defect  should  at  leneth 
he  removed,  and  that  the  English  miner  should  add  to  bis 
acknowledged  and  invaluable  practical  skill  all  the  benefits 
and  resources  to  be  attained  from  scientific  knowledge. 

iV/mn^  ScAoo/*.— When  treating  of  the  history  of  mining 
at  the  beginning  of  this  article,  the  establishment  of  several 
institutions  for  the  attainment  of  those  acquirements  which 
are  needed  in  the  professions  of  civil  engineering  and 
minine  was  noticed  as  fwming  the  most  recent  event  oon- 
nectedwitii  the  subject,  and  in  afewywirs*  time  the  benefits 
thus  detired  will  no  doubt  be  strikingly  apparent  The 
mining-acfaool  of  Cornwall  recently  phioed  in  otientwn 
by  Sir  Charles  Lemon,  will  supply  able  minors  well  in- 
stmcted  in  aU  that  relates  to  the  working  of  our  tin,  copper, 
ond  lead  mines;  while  the univeraitv  or  Durham  will  pro- 
duce mining  engineers  whose  qualifieations  will  have  a 
more  especial  reference  to  the  working  of  coal  and  other 
minerals  which  occur  in  the  stratified  rocks  of  the  north  of 
England.  Thus  by  introducing  a  system  of  sound  mining 
education,  and  by  the  oontinu^  progress  of  science,  aided 
by  the  eSbrts  which  ate  bow  being  made  by  government  to 
supply  desiderata  which  bav6  long  been  required  by  the 
mining  interest,  we  may  hope  still  to  maintam  our  mines 
in  a  flourishiQg  eotidition,  notwithstanding  their  d6pth>  their 
heavy  expendunre,  and  the  inereaBing  competition  of  oUier 
ooimtriei. 

HININO.OOAL.  Although  it  would  bBimpraeticable  to 
enter  upon  the  varkma  modifteations  of  mining  processes 
which  are  required  in  the  working  of  all  the  vanea  natural 
dc^nsitaries  of  mioeral  wealth,  the  peculiarities  of  coal- 
mining m  such  as  to  require  a  brief  notice,  important  and 
extensive  as  are  the  coal-mines  of  this  country,  and  the  arts 
and  manufactures  supported  by  them. 

"Hie  nature  and  distribution  of  our  carboniferous  deposits 
have  been  already  fblly  deseribed  in  the  article  Goal- 
FiEUM.  In  working;  mines  of  oo«l,  or  indeed  of  iron- 
stone or  rock-salt,  and  other  minerals  which  are  found  in 
beds,  the  oineet  to  be  attained  is  the  effectual  opening  and 
extmetion  of  a  tolerably  uniform  masa  of  small  tbieknessi 
bat  of  great  borifontol  extension.  The  procMs  ibmi  differs 
coDsiderablyAom  0ie  Worldng  of  minn-df^ini^  wkerw  Ai^ 
object  of  research  is  flttctnatingwad  TTtegolav-lft'  Its  proAaeei 
and  either  verbal  or  highly  Inclined  hi  ita  peattiom  ^Tb^ 
thiekhesb  df  beds  of  deal  mif  Ik  sind  generally  to  -vas^ 
three  Or  fbiir  ta  ei^ht  or  nine  'tetf  Mthough  aantttaaea^  wb«i( 
saverat  st^du  'C0«eM't^)gef(hflr  vilhduC  Bnr  iBterttfriin^  4ayeri 
of  nHs,  Ady  may  expandrtofweaiy  or  thirty  feetvePwUibli 
WB  haVe-Rflt  gxample'in  the  *  ten^arS  cenl '  t)f  Suffbidthirei 
-  In  ewtt  boat-flbld  theirb  «re  matiy' ae4ms  of  ooat'  Migiteater 
'vM-iikl«h«l%'Ohe  'beUi)wBmithfth'ef  wbiok  w  mnyU 


three  or  fbur  are  fluently  worked  in  the  aani  mine;  bnd 
interstratifled  with  the  rock  which  divides  them  then  are 
in  many  coal-fields  oxtremely  pnduutm  beds  of  iroDstooe, 
which  are  wrought  at  the  same  time,  and  in  a  vlmilar  man- 
ner with  the  coal. 

The  mode  of  wwking  coal-mines  wUl  be  most  clearly  un- 
derstood by  tradng  the  works  fhnn  their  commencement,  in 
tfae  same  manner  as  in  the  fbrmer  article.  From  the  geo- 
It^cal  indications  of  coal  and  the  known  extension  of  its 
beds  over  very  considerable  areas,  it  ia  pretty  certain  to  be 
Ibund  in  the  trials  which  are  made  fbr  it,  if  carried  on  with 

S roper  judgment.  The  probable  existence  of  beds  of  coal  in 
epth  having  been  ascertained,  and  perhaps  the  beds  them- 
selvus  discovered  by  boring,  tbe  first  process  is  to  sink  a 
perpendicular  shaft  from  ihe  sur&ee  ao  as  to  intersect  the 
various  attmta  containing  the  coal,  and  of  course  as  many  of 
the  beds  of  coal  as  are  ooniidered  te  be  worth  working.  The 
shaft  is  generally  circular,  and  may  vary  according  to  cir- 
cumstances from  six  or  seven  to  eight  or  ten  feet  in  dia- 
meter ;  the  upper  portion,  as  fiir  down  as  the  solid  rock,  is 
either  brictced  or  walled,  and  where  the  ground  is  weak  this 
casing  may  be  continued  throughout.  On  reaching  the  first 
workable  seam  of  coal,  the  sinaing  of  the  pit  is  for  a  time 
suspended,  and  a  broad  straight  passage  termed  a  '  bord ' 
or  *  gate '  is  driven  from  it  upon  the  seam  of  coal  in  oppo- 
site directions.  The  breadth  of  this  passage  is  Usually 
twelve  or  fourteen  feet,  and  it  is  formed  the  whole  height  of 
the  seam  of  coal,  so  as  to  expose  the  stratum  above,  which  is 
ottUed  the  *  roof,'  and  Uie  one  briow,  which  is  termed  the 
*  thill.'  and  its  direction  is  always  arranged  so  as  to  fi^low 
the  cleavage  of  the  coal  which  forms  its  sides,  whieh  thus 
presents  a  clean  imifom  sufhoe.  When  the  bcud  or 
'  mother-gate'  has  proceeded  some  distance  mi  both  sides 
of  the  pit,  narrow  passages,  termed  '  headways,'  are  driven 
from  it  at  n^lar  intervus,  and  exactly  at  right  angles ;  and 
when  these  have  proceeded  eight  or  ten  yards,  they  are 
made  to  communicate  with  another  bord,  which  is  opened 
parallel  to  the  first  and  on  each  side  of  it.  It  Will  be  seen 
that  by  continuing  this  system  of  excavation  the  bed  of  coal 
vrill  be  entirely  laid  open  and  intersected  by  a  aeries  of 
broad  parallel  passagu  or  herds  about  eight  yards  apart, 
eommunicatine  with  each  other  by  narrower  passages  or 
'  headways.*  which  oross  them  at  right  angles,  and  lifciswise 
trnvem  the  whole  extent  of  the  mines;  immense  squue 
or  rectangnlar  piUan  ooal  being  left  standing  between 
the  two,  A  coal-mine  in  this  state  is  not  in  &ct  unlike  a 
regularly-built  town ;  tlie  bords  and  headways  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  principal  streets  and  the  narrower  streets 
which  cross  them ;  while  the  pillars  of  coal  may  be  said  to 
•resemble  the  intermediato  masses  of  buildings. 

Tho  water  encountered  in  the  above  operations  is 
drawn  to  the  surface  by  a  powerful  steam-engine  erected  on 
the  shaft,  which  is  so  arranged  as  also  to  raise  the  coal  and 
rubbish,  for  which  purpose  either  *  corves '  or  baskets  are 
commonly  employed.  Supposing  the  above  operations  to 
have  been  successfbl  as  regards  the  prospects  of  the  mine, 
another  shaft  wOI  now  be  commenced  at  some  disunce  from 
the  flrst.  and  when  the  communicatran  between  them  has 
been  eflfeeted,  the  one  being  mads  downcast  Bud  tbe  othtr 
upcast,  the  air  is  eondiioied  fVom  the  latter  to  the  fwmer 
throt^h  all  the  lK«ds  and  workings,  irtiich  it  must  traverse 
in  succession  in  oontequence  of  *  stoppings  *  or  doors  which 
are  fixed  in  various  places  to  obstruct  its  progress  and  give 
a  proper  direction  to  tfae  current  passing  to  the  upcast  shaft. 
Till  Such  communication  can  be  formed,  the  first  shaft  may 
be  divided  by  a  '  brattice '  or  partition,  and  be  made  to  an- 
swer the  purposes  of  both ;  some  few  coal-mines  are  inde<ld 
worked  entirely  in  this  manner,  but  the  dfln^r. of j  explosion 
is  considerable  when  thp  workingsr become. extenstye. 

While  the  workiagaien  Uift  Aksk^aasm  of , ooal  e^.t^^ifs 
going  oni  the  shsftwEQi  k»  sunk  to,  a  secpikt  w  .thirdi  a«w. 
iwUsro-aiiibilsr'bperatidnafwill  beiaamnensfdf  stnMl  uadw- 
ground  pits  or  *  staples'  being.aiuib^  At  inlwiia  from  tfte 
Warkitqcs  >o«  4he  ■  ^f/pvem  1«  these  im..tlw  spam,  .bnlow, 
bywhicfa  vtotilatml.wiU.  he.]WotBQtedi  ..Thjesa  epera^QS, 
<liW  thoie  dotcribeddn  lha.ferbeii  ariislo*  nufibq  carrijfd  pn 
indefinitalyf  and^wiil  |tbus<iin,itinM  form  an,  ^tensive,  c^^l- 
be^.  >  The  tegtdatf itv  and  «mformity  «f  tbe  wnrkings  how- 
ifrvtr  are  tfttsauy- modified  byiiha  ocaurTenee.Af  fattltA  ^  id 
obhbr  jteal  Mt^ddataj  and  the.piUaA.themM^vRs  ar^  flqa  ly 
mtaoved'  to  sueh  aa^utanS  aatooauae  aubsldeaan  w 
ioof  aad  undUlMiaos  «f'  Uie  fleoc,.whi«h  ..pffisewt  ,a  wst 
|.iHgl^ul..pp.*r«io.«.tfc.slnpi|^-.^^.V^00g|^ 
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The  moda  in  which  the  pitmu  carries  nifl  excavation 
upon  the  coal  is  by  cutting  a  narrow  fissure  in  the  seam  on 
each  side  of  the  bord,  and  undermining  the  coal  between, 
finally  detaching  the  neat  cubical  mass  thus  circumscribed 
hy  putting  in  two  or  three  shots,  which  are  dmultoneously 
fired  at  the  top  of  the  seam.  From  60  to  80  or  100  tons  of 
coal  may  thus  be  brought  down  at  once,  when  it  ia  put  into 
eorres  drawn  along  a  tram-rcMd  to  the  shaft,  ana  thence 
nisod  by  a  steam-engine  to  the  furfoce,  where  it  is  often 
passed  over  ^tings  or  *  screens '  in  order  to  separate  the 
small  pulverued  coal  from  the  lai^er  masses,  which  in  coal 
countries  are  alone  valoable. 

In  mines  which  are  not  endangered  by  explosive  gases' or 
'fire  damp,'  the  coal-miner  or  'pitman'  is  guided  in  his 
operations  by  the  usual  subterranean  light — a  small  candle 
stuck  into  a  piece  of  moist  clay;  but  where  the  fire-damp 
is  appreliended  the  safety-lsmp  is  used,  which  has  long  su- 
perseded the  primitive  contrivance  of  the  steel-mill,  the 
light  of  which  was  produced  by  the  contact  of  a  flint  with 
the  edge  of  a  wheel  kept  in  rapid  motion.  Notwithstanding 
the  use  of  the  ENivy  lamp,  and  the  improvements  which 
have  taken  place  in  ventilation,  accidents  ftom  explosion 
are  unfturtunately  still  of  frequent  oocuireno^  although 
perhaps  in  most  cases  they  may  m  traceable  to  sumo  n^lect 
or  imprudence  on  the  put  of  the  men  themselvei. 

Ml'NIUM.   [Lead,  voL  xiiL.  p.  370.] 

MINK,  a  name  for  the  Vison-weud,  MutUla  (Puioriut) 
Viam.  [Wbasbls.] 

MINNISINGERS.  iamkm—LanguagtandUUra- 

MINNOW.  [Lbucisctjb.] 

MINOR,  (Latin)  Leat,  or  Lester,  is  a  term  used  to  dis* 
tinguish  the  mode  or  key  that  takes  a  minor  &d.  It  is  also 
applied  to  all  the  diatonic  intervals,  but  chiefly  to  the  3rd. 
The  minor  3rd  comprises  a  tone  and  a  semitone— a,  c  :  the 
major  3rd  is  composed  'of  two  whole  tones— c,  %.  [Kky  ; 
Mode.] 

MINORCA.  [MxmncA.] 

MINOS,  In  history,  appears  is  the  lawgiver  of  Crete. 
Those  critics  who  consider  all  the  personages  of  mytfaoli^- 
cal  history  as  little  more  than  names  to  which  is  attached 
the  history  of  social  development,  would  view  Minos  slmtdy 
as  the  concentration  of  that  spirit  of  order  which  about  nis 
time  began  to  exhibit  in  the  idand  of  Crete  the  forms  of  a 
r^ular  polity.  But  we  are  not  to  consider,  because  ttiere 
is  much  undoubtedly  mythol(^cal  about  the  history  of 
Minos,  that  therefore  he  never  existed.  The  concurrent 
testimony  of  Tbutrdides  and  Aristotle  shows  it  to  have  been 
the  general  belief  in  their  times,  that  Minos  was  the  first 
among  the  Greeks  who  possesaed  any  amount  of  naval 
power.  According  to  the  latter  author,  he  eonquoed  and 
colonised  several  islands,  and  at  last  perished  in  an  expedi- 
tion against  Sicily. 

In  tbe  second  book  of  the  'Politics,*  Aristotle  draws  a 
parallel  between  the  Cretan  and  Spartan  institutions,  and 
Jm  there  ascribes  the  establishment  of  tbe  Cretan  taws  to 
Minos.  This  oomparison,  aided  probably  by  the  connection 
which  existed  between  Crete  and  Sparta,  owing  to  colonies, 
as  early  as  the  time  of  Homer,  has  no  doubt  nuggeated  thb 
theory  invented  and  suppwted^  Miiller,  that  Mioos  was  a 
Doric  prince ;  a  theory,  as  Mr.  lliirlwall  asserts,  utterly  un- 
known to  the  antients.  The  subject  is  ably  discussed  in  the 
Bittory  qfOrmett  i.  135. 

Some  post-Homerio  mutborities  make  Minos  a  judge  in 
Hades  in  company  with  Maem,  Rhadamanthns  beuw  chief 
fudge.  In  this  character  he  appears  in  a  sbortPlatcmiedia- 
KKpie  called  'Minos,'  or  'on  law,*  which  however  some  cri- 
tics consider  spurious. 

MinosiflB  son  of  Ju^t^r;  this  being  the  usual  method 
taken'bf  the  myttMfraphenrlo  express  a  person  so  antient 
thet  they  ^qM  >pat  nim  6n:  a  Itfvd  wiAt  Uo  mere  mortal ; 
and  from  Jii^itor,-«B[bis  father,  heiearna.tfafseiawsi which 
'he  Hftttrwird'sdati4ers':tomeni-'..  { [ ,;.  ■  \ 

Minos'  is  chiefly  remarkable  as  belongmg  to,a  period 
^hen  history  end  mythdt^:  ikUerlafie,  and 'ft*  unitini 
•in  his  own'  pmon-'tbe  chief  iohatacteriatin  of.botli..j  Ha» 
-  'a  'son  of  J«rpitsr  and  yet  the  fink  pMaestor  of  )k\tatvfi  .  i 
Judge  in  H^des,  bat  dot  the  lesaifor  tk«t:ik  king:  of  Gratet 
'It  is'verycuTiwi^  tbatCMte^  sb.&inons.at.d)jsage,,betli 
'  ferlts  naval  ^powsr  atid  ibr  being  the  bir^^aoe  of  theism* 
tria  eoda,  shmld  never- afterttardaihave  attained, Jtngrtiiiek 
fake      eelebrity:«bidi  Ms  posltkm  sasBcd  to  prMusa  .  Itt 
oOee  seems  to  have  been  -tut  af  t  kkding  ilia,.^sv.te!aMiB| 


supremat  .  Too  insulated  for  power  of  a  duraUe  nature^ 
it  was  lost  in  the  confederate  or  opposing  glories  of  Athens 
and  Sparta;  but  while  they  were  yet  in  their  in&ncy,  its 
insular  form  (together  perhaps  with  some  Asiatic  refinement) 
^ve  It  that  concentrated  enei^  which  in  an  eaily  age  is 
uresistihle. 

(Homer, iZ., ii. 65 ;  xiii.450;  xiT.331 ;  Od^«ey,  xix.  175; 
Thu^dides,  i.,  c  3 ;  Blato,  £«or,  b.  i.  and  ii.,  and '  Mitu>s  ;* 
Aristotle.  Bthtict  b.  ii.  and  vii ;  PhUalogtaU  Museum,  *  On 
the  Names  of  some  of  the  Ante-Hellenic  Inhabitants  of 

Greece.') 

MINOTAUR,  son  of  Fasiphae,  wife  ^  Minos,  l^  a  bull. 
He  lived  on  man's  flesh,  for  which  reason  Minos  put 
him  in  the  labyrinth  of  Deedalus,  feeding  him  with  cri- 
minals, and  afterwards  with  the  youths  and  maidens  sent 
from  Athens.  Theseus,  by  help  of  Ariadne,  killed  him, 
thereby  delivering  the  Athenians  from  the  obligation 
of  sending  their  children  to  be  eaten.  Such  is  the  mytho- 
logical story.  Its  meaning  is  uncertain.  It  very  likely 
.bttloiigs  to  that  class  ctf  mythological  tUes  which  express  a 
politioil  fket,  and  the  conneetiou  in  which  Theseus  stands 
with  the  Minotaur  adds  probability  to  this  theory,  for  the  ex- 
ploits of  Theseus  are  generally  such  effects  as  would  be 

C'uced  in  historical  times  by  the  cotine  of  events  in  the 
ation  of  a  polity.  Such  at  least  are  bis  exploits  in 
and  about  Attica,  and  there  appears  no  sound  reason  to  ex- 
clude this  from  the  number.  It  may  then  perhaps  be 
assumed  that  under  the  sla]'ing  of  the  Minotaur  is  shadowed 
forth  the  abolition  of  certain  obstacles  existing  in  the  way 
of  free  intercourse  between  Athens  and  Crete.  But  the 
descent  of  the  Minotaur  from  Pasiphae  iUamfiif),  probably 
a  name  of  the  moon,  and  the  Bull,  one  of  the  zodiacal  signs, 
may  perhaps  imply  some  astronomical  fact  connected  with 
tbe  recurrence  of  the  tribute  paid  to  Crete.  The  afliection 
of  Ariadne  fbr  Theseus,  in  mythological  language^  may 
be  taken  to  mean  a  union  of  Cretan  and  Attic  tribes. 
It  should  he  observed  that  Schwenk,  in  a  very  fanciful  but 
ingenious  treatise  on  mythology,  considers  tbe  first  two  syl- 
lables of  the  word  Minotaur  to  be  identical  with  met*  or 
'mSn*  (/uic  or  /tiiy  Itnv&c),  the  German  mimd,  and  tbe 
English  moon,  so  that  we  get  the  twoparents  of  the  Mino- 
taur in  the  two  parts  of  its  name.  Inis  might  lead  us  to 
believe  that  the  name  suggested  the  genealogy,  and  that 
the  last  syllable  referred  not  to  a  bull's  being  the  father  of 
tbe  Minotaur,  but  to  the  fact  that  horns  were  a  symbol  of 
the  moon-goddess,  which  may  be  either  Hera,  Juno  (as  lo), 
or  Artemis.  In  that  case,  as  the  slaying  of  Marsyas  by 
Apollo  undoubtedly  means  tbe  replacing  of  a  worship  of 
which  If  arsjws  was  the  type,  by  that  of  Apollo  and  Arte- 
mis ;  so  tbe  slaying  of  the  Minotaur  by  Theseua  might 
mean  tbe  introduction  of  tbe  Attic  worship  in  place  of  tbe 

Sreviouslyprevalont  Dorian  form.  (Hoeck,  Ar«/a;  Schwenk, 
fbthologis^  Jndeutungm,  p.  63.) 
MINSK,  a  govQument  of  European  Russia,  in  ibe 
division  called  West  Russia  (formerlv  lithuania),  lies  be- 
tween 51°  12'  and  65°  50'  N.  bO.  and  23°  18'  and  30°  50'  E. 
long.  It  is  bounded  on  the  ncurtb  by  Witepsk.  on  the  east 
by  Mohilew,  on  the  south-east  by  Tschemigow.  on  tbe  south 
by  Kiew  and  Wolhynia,  on  the  west  by  Grodno,  and  on  the 
north-west  by  Wilna.  Its  area  is  about  37,000  square  miles, 
and  the  population  1,205,000.  This  government  is  divided 
into  ten  circles.  The  fooe  of  the  country  is  one  vast  plain, 
broken  only  here  and  there  by  a  hill  or  the  hu^  banks  of 
the  rtvera.  In  tbe  north  and  eaat  there  are  Urge  forests, 
and  on  tbe  south  and  south-west  exfensiTe  marshes.  There 
is  a  great  diversityitf  soil ;  in  the  nwth  it  is  dry,  and  in 
some  parts  extremely  fertile,  but  traversed  by  heaths  and 
barren  sandy  tracts.  In  the  south  it  is  generslly  wet  and 
marshy,  yet  it  contains  lai|;e  tracts  which  are  very  fer- 
tile; tbe  marshes  also  are  rendered  productive  with  little 
labour,  and  even  the  heaths  yield  lotheefforts  of  cultivation. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Duna  asd  the  Dnieper,  both 
of  wbwb  however  only  touch  the  ftx>ntier;  the  foimer 
flows  tat  a. short  spaoe  between  this  wovioce  and  Wilna, 
and  the  iMHes  lOn  tbe  ^th-ea«t  divides  it  firomTscher- 
nigow.  ^nei^:  tlie  liyers  that  flow  into  the  Duna  are  the 
DesRB) which  wmei  Uom  Wiloa*  and  jqins.it<^the  t^wn  of 
the  fame  owa^  and  inu^iirbich  i^Mpd^  ,the  BeceKina 
eanal^wjM^  v^Aen  thp3weiihia«tiwDun>,  and^e  Dnieper 
Ihe  Dnieper  feonTes  fre^i  (his;prDvinee  two  of  ^sp*t  im- 
portavt ;  tfibfttaiMs,  the  Pripes,  jirhioh  copMM .  finm  .Gaodiwv 
and itbaQeiiesina, which, Eiyea.in  tti*  cirele  i^.-t^if^a^  mxA 
haxioff  nceimd  wrar^l  mipor  fltrnms  falls  Mo^J^nk^m 
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on  the  frontier  of  this  proTioce.  In  the  fiital  retreat  of  the 
French  annf  fVom  Russia  in  1812,  it  sustained  ^reet  lou  on 
the  banks  of  this  river.  There  are  many  othor  mors  of  less 
note.   The  prorince  has  no  great  lakes. 

The  dimate  is  not  very  different  from  that  of  White 
Russia.  The  cold  in  winter  is  so  severe  that  the  rivers  are 
vrvey  year  fronn  over  for  some  time;  in  ipring  there  are 
frequently  hard  frosts  at  n^t ;  the  summer  is  hot;  and  drier 
in  the  ntvth  than  in  the  south ;  in  antuinn  the  weatbu  is 
agreeable  and  not  variable,  but  the  night  ftosts  return  in 
September,  and  winter  begins  at  the  end  of  October.  On 
the  whole  the  climate  is  healthy,  but  more  so  in  the  north 
than  in  tire  south.  The  plica  Poloniea  Is  more  common 
than  in  Lithuania  and  White  Russia. 

Agriculture  is  the  chief  occupation  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  might  raise  them  to  a  considerable  degree  of  prosperity 
if  they  applied  themselvoB  properly  to  it;  but  Minsk  is  one 
of  the  most  backward  of  all  the  provinces  in  the  empire 
with  respect  to  its  agriculture.  The  fields  are  ill  cultivated, 
the  agricultaral  iinplemeots  wretched,  and  the  cattle  misera- 
ble. The  circles  oi  Finsk  and  Mozyr  are  real  deserts.  The  grai  n 
generally  cultivated  is  rye^  but  the  peasants  grow  also  some 
barley  and  oats,  and  the  nobles  and  great  landowners  grow 
some  wheat.  Buckwheat  is  gnwn  on  the  heaths.  The  only 
other  agricoltnral  products  are  flax  and  hemp,  both  of  exeet- 
lent  quality,  w4iicn  furnish  linseed  and  tow  for  exportation. 
Kitchen  vegetables  and  fruit  are  very  little  cultivated,  ex- 
cept in  the  gardens  of  the  nobles.  There  are  extensive  forests 
of  floe  trees,  especially  fir,  which  supplies  good  timber  for 
building,  pluiks,  and  masts,  and  yields  likewise  much  resin, 
pitch,  and  potash.  All  kinds  of  game  abound  in  the  forests, 
which  contain  deer,  wolves,  bears,  lynxes,  foxes,  beavers, 
otters,  gluttons,  ermines,  martens,  and  wild  boars.  The 
horses  are  of  the  Polish  breed,  and  are  very  spirited 
and  hardy,  but  neither  handsome  nor  lai^e.  Some  of  tbe 
nobles  have  studs  of  a  superior  brded.  The  urus,  wild  bull, 
or  bu£^  (tbe  otmcAf),  is  sometimes  Inet  with  in  the 
deepest  recesaei  of  the  forests.  The  breed  of  eattle  in  tbe 
neighbourhood  of  the  towns  and  on  the  estates  of  the  nobi- 
lity is  better  attended  to  than  agriculture.  Sheep  are 
numjrous  in  the  northern  part,  and  the  great  landowners 
have  much  improved  the  breed.  The  peasants  have  only 
sheep  of  the  orainary  breed,  and  in  the  south  very  few,  be- 
cause tbe  food  in  the  marshes  does  not  agree  with  the  sheep. 
Guats,  swine,  and  bees  are  kept  everywhere.  Though  the 
rivers  ore  so  numerous,  and  many  of  them  abound  m  fish, 
they  do  not  supply  sufficient  for  the  consumption  of  the 
province,  and  gr^t  quantitiea  of  fish  are  brought  from  the 
interior  of  Russia  and  from  the  Baltic  Polish  cochineal 
is  collected,  especially  in  the  south,  in  great  quantities,  and 
manna  is  found  in  all  the  fields  and  meadows.  Tb*»  mine- 
rals are  lime.  marl,  and  stone  Ibr  buildiug,  hut  there  is  no 
metal  except  bojr-iron. 

Tbe  domestic  mdustnr  of  the  country-people  consists  in 
sptnnipg'aad|  ^caving  ftuc,  hemp,  and  wool,  of  which  they 
make  \uaah|.sai^c]|pt^  anji  coatee  woollen  cloth  for  the  pea- 
santry, bur  their  dwell/ngs  '&r^"f^  snwill  that  they  have 
scarcely  rop^  fi^,^,^mj^,  fUntil  \iranc()f.,Woweh.  for 
their  owi^x  cona'umptiop. , ,  Xhe  t]ftgnitfact^n^  irflrjt  f^f  w 
nuitibpr, ,'and  iacannderable,..  The chief  .i^^tiplas,  pf 
portatum  af:e  sq^i^an?  timber  for  ghiprbuild^ry,  ;nf^>AP»>{^ 

plank?,! pi'perfitave?^  jfiii^  , potash }  Ijwi^e^.M!^*  ^mfcfliar 
seed,  eorn,''hiwe7»»aJF.  -eotiipewrai4  c^m^. ,  iTb^ijiiith;^; 
bitanfs  are  of  varioiis  races : — 1,  Little  {^^WMPB  H^>% 

n»k»JK!!!fc?l!",'«'»e.«is«  idw>;^,m4  wwit.*  dialwt  cspn- 
posed  of^yiuMiahaDd  PojUsJj..  9^ 

circles,  ybe.  We  ^helr  own  dialect,  %  P9lav  n9n>Wttqg  fWlf 
of  petty >6Vles.  above  iy)DQ,  ^W.  ctfMW).  yi*-^  H 


Bl  pNieir  9wn.  4,,  ;f arifu*,  prph>l>ly-nf>f^  ;50,(ioft„whfl 
speak  own  langufige.  and'  renwn  f>ftt^>^l  ^  IdtawsiOt 
5.  Arp^^aos  ^pd.  Gwek*  fPi  .the  toifms. ,.,  Gf^aft  Hu4* 
sians.'  tjia  [Gamw,  colonist^  in  ^n^aU..nufab«Ef»  7»:  J«wt, 
lew^^4niiifepar]t^  than  in  tti#  resf  of  p^pd.i]:  8,,  SIwbm 
familieii  ,of  ,(;)mai(jfL  The^great«  jpart:,  j]f  t^e  'inhshitt 
ants  axff  fftjthe  G;t^k  chutQh;  but,the.CftthG^areYerynat 
meroq«';,'^d,pBre  are  wm?,  Broteftt^^tB.  The  T«rt«rs  have 
their  jnf^iwL.%nd  the4««i>{y°i<^£WV'^'<  "^if*)^*^*^"^^^ 
mo^t  inis^bie  (^the  Jorm^^  roim  pnmocns ;  th»ytom»  and 
Til1s|^  (iii'  genei;al  wretctied>chA»fly.ocin)p>ed.by  Jews* 
trho  ^  fim^H  Wltfu^v^^  ^pkiMpersii  pwblicaii*,  difr- 
taiec|;,Mi4  esftt.tbtttchffa.:  .Tfee  Mtiy-jjobgiftr  are  .fenraely 
abov«  %,i>«u)u^;  o^.whim 

ile^^  KiujDi44^  MtaoiwiaDi,  Msd  gypav 


the  most  degraded  state  of  vassalage,  which  is  greatly  af^tft- 
vated  by  the  non-residence  of  the  great  landowners. 

Minsk,  the  chief  town,  in  53°  40'  N.  lat.  and  27"  40'  E. 
long.,  is  situated  on  the  river  Swistocz,  one  of  the  tributSf 
ries  of  the  Beresina.  Like  all  old  Polish  towns  it  is  irregularly 
built,  with  narrow  crooked  streets.  It  has  a  fine  cathednd, 
a  handsome  theatre,  a  gymnasium,  an  abbey  of  the  Qnek 
chureh,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  Greek  archbishop,  a  Roman 
Catholic  bishop,  as  well  as  of  tbe  government  tbe  pro- 
vinoe.  There  is  some  trade,  and  a  much  frequented  fair. 
With  regard  to  tbe  number  of  inhabitants,  a  great  incream 
would  seem  to  have  taken  place  in  a  fuw  yean,  far  it  is 
stated  by  Stein,  in  18-20.  at  1900;  by  Hassel,  1880,  at  3000; 
but  by  Canuabich,  1836,  Horschelmann,  1833,  and  otfaen  of 
equally  recent  dates,  at  20,000. 

The  other  principal  towns  are,  Bonrissow,  on  the  Beresina, 
with  3000  inhabiunts ;  Sluzk,  with  5000  inhi^ilants ;  Daur- 
dow,  on  the  Uoryn,  with  3600  inhabitants;  Nescbwitscb, 
on  the  Uscha.  with  3500  inhabitants ;  and  Pinsk,  which  is 
Btirrounded  with  immense  marshes,  and  has  considerable 
manufocturies  of  Russia  leather,  with  4500  inhabitonu. 
Bobruisk,  on  the  Boresina,  now  one  of  tbe  strongest  tar- 
tresses  in  the  Russian  empire,  has  4700  inhabitants. 

MINSTREL,  flrom  the  French  neivftruAand  that.  In 
all  probability,  from  MinutreUui,  a  diminutive  of  the 
Latin  minitter,  as  a.  term  applied  to  a  class  of  persons 
who  woe  to  administer  by  iheir  skill  to  the  amusement  of 
their  patrons.  *  The  minstrels,'  observes  Percy,  '  were  an 
order  of  men  in  the  middle  ages  who  subsidted  by  the  arts  of 
poetry  and  music,  and  sang  to  the  harp  verses  composed  by 
themselves  or  others,*  ^Hiey  also  appear  to  have  accom- 
panied their  songs  with  mimicry  and  action,  and  to  have 
practised  such  various  means  of  diverting  as  were  much 
admired  in  those  rude  times,  and  supplied  the  want  of  more 
refined  entertainment  These  arts  rendered  tbem  extremdy 
popular  and  aooeptable  in  England  and  alt  the  neighbouring 
countries,  where  no  high  scene  of  Jbsthdty  was  cniudered 
oomplete  that  was  not  set  off  with  the  exercise  of  their 
talents ;  And  where,  so  long  as  Uie  spirit  of  chivalry  sub- 
sisted, they  wore  protended  and  caressed,  because  their 
songs  tended  to  do  honour  to  the  ruling  passim  of  the 
times  and  to  encourage  a  martial  spirit. 

The  minstrels  seem  to  have  been  the  genuine  successors 
of  the  antieot  bards,  who,  under  different  names,  were 
admired  and  revered,  from  the  earliest  ages,  among  the 
people  of  Oaul,  Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  north,  and  indeed 
W  almost  all  tbe  first  inhabitants  of  Europe,  whether  of 
deltic  or  of  Gothic  race ;  but  by  none  more  than  by  our 
own  Teutonic  ancestors,  particularly  by  the  Danish  tribes. 
Among  tbeaa  tber  wen  distinguished  1^  the  name  of  Scalds, 
ft  word  whieh  denotes  '  smoothera  and  polishen  of  lan- 
guage.' Id  short,  poets  and  their  art  were  held  among 
them  in  that  rude  admiration  whidi  is  ever  shown  by  an 
ignorant  people  to  meh  as  excel  them  in  intellectual  accom- 
plishment. 

As  these  honours  were  paid  to  poeti^  and  song,  from  tbe 
earliest  times,  in  those  countries  which  our  Anglo-Saxon 
ancestors  inhabited  before  their  removal  into  Britain,  Bishop 
Percy  reasonably  concludes  that  they  would  not  lay  aside 
all  tbeirinsgard  for  men  of  this  sort  immediately  on  quilting 
their  <GertUa  iroresta;<al  least  so  long  as  they  retained  their 
an^tit>rbaQ<iers,«idopMU(ttu  ^ey  would  still  hold  them  in 
l^gh'aBtiBattDi:k.:i,But-a»t)Mi8axaiis,  soon  their  esta- 
t}Hiiin6Miih.ithis>u])dii«te«tmv«iBd  to.Ohristiaiutjt^>in 
proportion  as  litmature  prevailed  among  tlUMi,'jthir  ndt 
^isirfititfni'.irt)^.iltogyL'-jtK;abatek  add  uottiy  sronlff/he 
M  .loQMrrra>peei^isir„  |froftiaion.  Thus  (he  poet!  and  tbs 
minMrw  eBH]^ibeguMtw*ipiBcsonaia^iBiBiynd.-rFbetrywas 
eiiHiwted  mepef  ilettei!tanduim9iiDatdy;.dnd  <huuiy 
the  mm  popular  A^fawl  WMfe-OBmpesSdMimldst^fait  laanire 
and<retiiesBent'of:maaaBteiieS<  ■But'tUeiBtistrelscontinaefl 
aidiatinct  erdeil .el.  .mini ibe. many  ages  after  the  Cokquesti 
and  got  tbeif  ihi(«BlnDd:b]ii8iliging  venes  to>tbeihsrp  at  the 
bonsM.of thie-gnsL  >-  -i.  'tr 

iTbis-  deriration"of  the  toinstreb  from  Scalds  and 
Gleta^en  the  north  rests.. bn  &ir  faistanoalitestimony; 
atklthereadsD  wOl  not  biV-  ta  caU-  .tO'stind  the  iueidenta 
raoDtdad  bflaerqul  SiaEan-afadSiahi^iBnncaajMdio  assumed 
tha^ltgvisa  lof  aieeiaen.-aaA  bhlmled  to('tlfcai  kafp  whaa 
ex^rlDgathsatflaiaaflsi^  <.v  }■■•<:' ■'i:ti  1 
, '  The  Mma>dr  nilutteLs  hmrtsiKsnMn. .  atia-iMI 
]HKnnii'>  njf'Vnitft  '.ffaat  on  -the  Continent,- vliniDe'VU 
Ni)iA«i!il0UBtiOBBe^lfa*l|Md!«ho.  cdmpnad;  thieT  faandf 
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who  pitjred  and  tailg,  and  even  the  daBoer  and  mimto,  W8i<e 
all  considered  a*  of  ose  oomniunity,  and  irera  eren  all  in- 
cluded Under  the  eommbn  name  of  minstrels hence  we 
may  wdd  their  Latin  names  of  Mimi,  Scurr*,  Hittrimei, 
Joctdatorei,  flee. 

JocnkUor  Regis  is  an  officer  holdinr  no  lees  than  three 
vills  in  the  return  of  the  Domesday  Survey  fbr  CHouces- 
terahire ;  and  iti  the  same  survey,  in  Surrey,  we  have  a 
/oruAitfrn*.  Waee,  Gainar,  and  our  ovn  historians  William 
of  Halmeibtiry  and  HunUngdwt,  all  concur  in  the  state- 
ment that  a  vamor-mimtral  of  the  name  of  Taillefer  rdde 
before  the  conqueror's  army  previous  to  the  battle  Of  Has- 
tings, flinging  up  and  catching  his  sword  in  deBahee,  and 
sinrin;;  the  song  of  Roland. 

To  trace  the  existence  of  the  tninstrel  profession  Minutely 
through  the  T^igns  immediately  subsequent  to  the  Conquest 
seems  unneceseary.  Rahere,  'the  founder,  of  Sl  Barthota- 
mew's  Priory  in  Smithfietd,  is  recorded  As  the  '  mmns 
Rent  Henrid  L nor  can  we  forget  Ui«  crud  puniahmetit 
inflicted  on  Lucas  de  Barre  by  that  Uog,  for  exercising  the 
minstrel  art  to  hia  disadvantage. 

If  kin^  Henry  U.  was  not  an  encour^fer  of  ainstrell. 
his  son  Richard  was  hinuctf  of  tfatir  nunbor.  Tbb  story  of 
Blondet  de  Netle,  who  went  in  Bdamh  of  Riehaid  id  hia 
captivity,  needs  hardly  to  be  repeated  here.  It  is  not  so 
apocryphal  as  manr  have  supposedi  He  oamo  to  a  eaatHe 
in  which  be  heard  tbata  person  of  jmpDrtftttebwM  tfonflned ; 
his  priTileged  character  gave  him  a  near  access  to  the  for- 
tress, and  he  began  a  song  which  he  and  Riefaard  hiui  com- 
posed together.  When  Richard  heard  the  S6ng,  he  knew 
it  was  Blondel  that  sang  it;  and  when  Blondel  paused  at 
the  end  of  the  first  stanza,  the  king  b^in  the  other,  end 
Completed  the  song. 

The  minstrelB,  it  appears,  wtsre  no  less  patronised  by 
Richard  than  by  the  fltveurites  and  chief  officers  of  his 
eourt  Tyrwhit,  in  his  '  Bssay  on  the  Language  and  Ver^ 
lifleationof  Chauoer'  {Cunt.  Tain,  Avy.  ed.,  vol  t.,  p.  39), 
shows  from  Hoveden  Uiat  William  bishop  of  Ely,  Riehatd'ft 
chancellor,  is  expressly  mentioned  to  have  hivitad  singet« 
and  minstrels  fnrai  Fnmce,  whom  he  loaded  wi  A  rei^aHi ; 
and  they,  in  return,  celebrated  him  as-thb  most  accom- 
plished person  in  the  world. 

Walter  de  Hemingfttrd  relates  an  anecdote  Of  the  fldelity 
of  a  minstrel  who,  in  1272,  rushed  into  the  Vent  of  Ed- 
ward I.,  at  that  tim  only  prinee,  while  on  hts  expedition 
to  the  Holy  Land,  to  mcue  hit  naster  ikwn  n  Saracen 
assassin. 

In  Rymer's 'Feeders' (old  ed.,  torn. iii.,  p.  978)  we  find 
king  Edward  II..  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  his  nign,  reward 
ing  his  minstrel  William  de  Morl^  oalM  '  Roi  d«  North,' 
with  osrtiin  housea  in  the  irilt  of  Pimtefinet,  wbitth  had 
lately  belonged  to  John  da  Botaler,  ealM  *R(d  Bmoard* 
(probably  another  minstrel),  the  king'*  enemy. 

The  instances  of  regard  shown  to  minstfela  in  tubseqaent 
reigns  are  abundantly  numeroua.  When  Henry  V.  was 
{ffeparing  hia  great  voyage  to  France  in  141$,  eighteen 
minstrels  accompanied  him,  with  an  allowanee  of  124.  a 
day  each  (Rym.,  Pc&i.,  torn,  ix^,  pp.  293,  260);  and  in  the 
34th  Henry  VI..  a.d.  1458,  an  ordinance  oecura  fw^^ 
impressment  of  youths  to  supply  vacancies  byidiaitbAinbfjg 
the  king's  minstrels, '  ad  ^uosdaiN  pii«osi  mfembvis  -Utntd^ 
libas  elegantes.  In  atte  faiDiMieUaiwv  itettuetost  wbionnquR 
inveniri  potennt,.ta«i  infra  Ubatftailffs  qbam  eXilra  'eapien^ 
dumi  «t  in  oertitie  naataro  ad  vadta  nostrfc  petataduitt.^  ^Aid\k 
tMb  xi^(i.«r-«.) ..  ■  ,  -  I  ■  ■  ..  ,■  -1 i-i  -  

<..iW«rtM,  inhii  'HistocyeCEnBiiflh  Podtby./vokiiiLi'p.lOi^ 
Us  bitsdi  Mretal  iMlHnc6»of«fiehigih  tiar't)DBiiiMbels'a« 
this  porifH;-^^ Daring  many  of  jths<yeBK  «f'the'  t*ig>n"tf 
Hency  Vl^r  he  Mya^ffartidulaijy. in  i the  <yaar  lilM;<rt<  '(he 
annaal  iMst  of  the  frst^nity  uf  tbaHely  Gto^s  M  ftbiOff 
doni.artowB  in  Bea^hin^  twehe  priasta'eftobffeeeived  <dut» 
poBo^£wtiim;it^aidiin(  and.the-same'nilmbeftf  mlnstiiels 
sversTeivaTded>eBbh'Wath  (wtu^flUflgSMldfoilrpeiMej'bedide 
diet  and  horse-meat  Some  of  these  mimtreUtfhnW'Oniy 
fhim  Jiaydei^baor  Itaideabeadi'a  town  nt'  ne.^reat  fiis- 
tanooi  in  th«sam*c*unty.  In  the  y(9ar.l44l<eight<ptMts 
were  bieed  ftiodi  Oeventiiyi  to  Mfeitt  Ib  cefebrntiiw  &  feMy 
«bitin  Ihe  bhorA  of.tbe  ntfghboaring  priqry«f  Muttefc!*) 
M  were  sis  minskeU  «aiM  MM;  b^ging  to-tfat  teiiiy 
of  Lord  Clinton,  who  lived  in  the  a^ietniBKiflaitle  W  ltUx* 
lCek%.t«  lingt  liMp*  ind  playin  Ihb  haU«f  th*Mittail*y, 
dwring  lheextnuMdinafyi-iftMtion  iUowedMthemdahaai 
thft^aifertKy  ;.  Xw«  AilKaBlsMt«4n*a  i<i4be<9iiHUi; 


add  foW  to  tBf»  infnfth«Is ;  and  the  latter  ai%  «Aid  to  iinv" 
supped  At  camera  pieta,  or  the  painted  chamber  of  the 
convent.  With  the  Sttb^pHor ;  on  which  occasion  thte  cham- 
berlain fumisfaed  eight  masBy  tapers  of  wax.' 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  a  ser^nt  of  the  king's 
minstrels  occurs,  and  in  a  manner  Which  shows  the  confi- 
dential character  of  this  officer,  and  his  facility  of  access  to 
the  king  at  idl  hottrs  and  on  all  occasions.  Heame  has 
printed  the  passage  relating  to  him  in  a  fragment  eoneern* 
ing  the  ninth  year  of  Edward  IV.  at  the  end  of  Sprott's 
'Chronitde':— *And  as  he'  (the  king)* was  in  the  north 
eontray,  in  the  monAh  of  Septehihre,  as  he  lay  in  his  bedde, 
one  namid  Alexander  Gkrltsto^  that  was  aarhant  the 
mtfntfralUs,  came  to  him  in  %i«tte  haste,  And  bane  him  atyse. 
for  he  hadde  enemys  commitlg.' 

From  this  period  however  the  real  character  of  the  original 
minstrel  was  becoming  rapidly  extinguished,  and  even  the 
name  seems  to  ha'^  oeen  gradually  appropriated  to  the 
musician  only.  At  queen  Elizabeth's  m^iBcent  enter- 
tainment by  Leicester,  ftt  Kenilworth  Castle,  in  it  is 
true  a  pbrsonage  was  introduced  to  amuse  the  queen,  in  the 
nttireoTan  nntientttinatrel,  who  called  himself 'a  squire 
uinstrtl  of  Middlesex ;'  but  thb  was,  no  doubt,  a  part  of 
the  mAsqoerade :  it  was  the  reprewntotion  of  a  former  day, 
rmi  orie  of  an  existing  profossion.  LanOham  (*  Princely 
Pleasures  of  tCenilworth,^  Nichols's  Progretset  Queen 
j5ft'c.,vol.t.)  savs:—*  After  three  lowlie  cooursiee  b6  deered 
his  vois  With  a  hem  and  a  reach,  and  spat  out  withal ;  wiped 
hiz  lips  wiUl  the  hollo  of  his  hand,  for  fyiing  his  napkin, 
ttimper'd  a  string  or  too  with  hiz  wreast,  and,  after  i  little 
warbling  on  his  harp  fbr  a  preludis,  came  fborth  with  a 
sollem  song,  warranted  fbr  atoory  oout  of  king  Artfaurz 
acts.' 

Before  Elizabeth  closed  her  reign  the  degradatidn  of 
minstrelsy  was  completed.  By  a  statute  in  her  39lh  year 
min^treU,  together  with  jugglers,  bear-wards,  fencers,  com- 
mon players  of  interludes,  tinkers,  and  pedlars,  were  at  one 
sweep  included  among  rogues,  vagabonds,  and  stordy  beg- 
gars, and  adjudged  ta  be  punimed  seoordingly.  Ritson 
quotes  some  satinotl  liHos  in  allusion  to  thfs  statute,  written 
byn  Dir. Bull:— 

*  When  J6itit  wtut  to  Tatnu'  lioufe, 

Whow  dnughler  wu  abowt  to  djv, 
Hk  uun'd  iha  miutrela  ant  oT  door*, 

ABKDf  the  rmteal  eompiDy : 
B«n*n  thay  an  trlth  OTW  CODWW, 
And  lOfUM  bf  nctsf  parUamn.' 

This  act  put  an  end  to  the  genuine  old  minstrelsy  as  a 
profession ;  and  the  modem  definition  of  nainstrel  is  no 
more  than  *a  musician,  a  player  upon  some  instrument.' 

MINT,  the  place  where  money  is  coined,  fh>m  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  myner,  and  that  hi  all  probability  adopted  from  the 
Latin  fttoiwte 

Of  the  manner  in  which  the  Britons  conducted  the  coin- 
age of  their  rud«  substitutes  for  money  no  notices  iian  Aov 
be  recovered.  Few  r^Utions  indeeU  «DUld'  be  l«t4Uired 
where  an  equality  of  weight  yppetu^  fNjm  C^e&ar'S  feccminl, 
to  have  been  the-Kild  otifect  in  ^w. 

If  Che  R»dlltlli  tt^tbtd^  tidinhd  mm  in  DHt&in,  bf  ^chJbh, 
WB'prfeaume.tlwfBsiti  bfe«o  doiibt.tw  tflint*  Hirb  bVo- 

btbiy  «uptMnt«ndedbylhfe  sattte  Uffltwtt  ite -we'^  etupluyed 
invther^tta  of  ' their' dbfliinfnhi  *  buthti  dbciMlbiits  haVe 
y«t  been  wodu^d  Ih  wdof  bf  H :  nl*  fe  enythirtaf  known  re- 
spi^nr  Ihe  rtthti  nf  tfas  Srftitti  ktflss  tfttet  the  depaK- 

<On'lM«iuly  Atitl(r^8lkxoti<MlM  aWIbuHa,  «i  a^ditioii  W 
tlw  \MmA  ttf  tbe  lihigs.«faobe  of  other  pIsMntt^  Atsb'tittoh  the 
iAltw-<pi4m^-«faeiitiWith'g(Mfc^bMn1lt^  to 
ha#»'hMi  tiM-iBffheyeK  MMAs^  M  Hlet  AuHo-Sakdh 
uknMfthifrnwWstlfthttW  dnMt«<fb^ueMClyoMny,  withTh^ 
•ddilMbr  thiif  tftleofoffito:  Froth  ttki  liDVintiiUince  ef 
tbelt  iianU  bfeinglHsAibMoH  thb  tUnh^.  ft  UMttmMble  tb 
eondude  tbtt  lhM<  vUre'respbttAblH  !for  <b«  Intebt^y  oT\hi 
iMntiyf  aaa-lii»'*ilethMtMy«fer0tht  ptftifeWal  6fflcers 
tbi'iiiint.  -Th^  silbnoe  riAo  oftbe  Anekr-SakMi  Faws  and  of 
Ooraesday  Book  (tt  tbTiih«f  bffi*4eft  tif  the  mint,  Vhibt  the* 
•O'  fteqmntly  tfatntimi  thri  ittbnwef^  'ftftth^lif  tjtfrroboraTtti 
m  epintoB'tiiB«theyWisret(iii*bntVbers6ii!i  emplttVed  in  the 
AngMahoh!  and  eatfyiAm^Notviuhi  ttAnti  *ki«pt  per* 
fami  doMntl  labiiar^  In  the  HfM  tf  Heriry  I.  the 
mdney  Wirf  boi  mneh-  dblwted  *k  to  eitt  for  ilaxtmitrf  pu 
VlthiOMt  tmitta  oflbDdMb,irW{shfth»td  hav^b^^  tq- 
noted  on  iMaBMn<aid^'«lthMt  ib«  m»  iiott<«  bf  'anr 
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tbe  c«w  upon  %  nvaQv  ocemon  in  tho  re^  of  Hwiy 
(CArofli.  Joh.  abb.  S,  Petri  de  Burgo,  Sparke,  p.  78.) 

In  tb9  Anglo-Saxon  times  an  officer  called  the  leeve 
seem*  alao  to  kAve  ^ad  $o  me  kind  of  connoctton  ^th  the  mint, 
or  «(ua9  juitadietion  over  it;  for  in  the  kiva  of  C^ute  it  is 
|iKMriiiad»  that  if  any  penon  aoeuaed  of  folae  coinage  should 
j^btd  that  he  did  it  by  Ucanoe  ficom  the  coeve,  tut  officer 
ihould  clear  himself  by  the  triple  ordeaL  If  he  ftilad  to 
do  this,  he  ««« to  auffar  the  aame  puniabvmit  as  the  fUsi- 
fier  himself  vhioh,  in  the  same  chapter  of  the  htw,  is  said 
to  be  the  low  of  that  hand  by  vhich  the  crime  was  cwamit- 
led,  vithout  any  zedentption  either  by  goild  or  silver.  {L*g. 
AngkhSaxoB.,  p.  134;  ZL  Cmtti,  $  8.) 

After  the  Korman  oonqueat  the  offioars  of  the  mint  ap- 
pear to  have  been,  in  some  degree,  under  the  authority  of 
the  court  of  Exchequer,  as  they  were  admitted  to  their  re- 
spective offices  in  that  court,  and  took,  the  usual  o«th  of 
office  before  the  treasurer  and  barons. 

Ruding  observes  that  if  the  gerefa,  or  reeve,  above  men- 
tioned was  not  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Ao^lo-Saxon 
mints,  be  is  unable  to  ascertain  at  what  period  it.became 
necvssary  to  place  some  permanent  superintending  authority 
in  the  mint  to  prevent  any  ill-practices  of  the  moneysn: 
but  he  thinks  it  probable  that  such  an  officer  f^ppomted 
between  the  26  Ueory  II-,  when  the  moneyera  alone  were 
jHinished  for  the  adulteistioa  of  the  money,  and  the  third 
year  of  Richard  I.,  when  Henry  de  Comhill  accounted  for 
the  pro&ts  of  the  cambium  of  all  England,  except  Wiftchas- 
ter.    (Mi^x,  SisL  Exeheq^  vol.  ii.,  p.  132.) 

The  mint  however  did  not  attain  its  full  constituti^m  of 
snpMiw  officers  until  the  18  Edward  U..  when  a  comptroller 
irst  ^>peared  ud  delivered  in  his  acoouot,  distinct  from 
thoae  of  the  warden  and  master,  whose  accounts  alw  we^e 
distinct  from  each  other.  Thns  they  operated  as  mutual 
checks,  and  no  ftaud  oould  be  praotued  without  the  eoi^ur- 
lenee  of  all  those  three  pexsons. 

Oiie<tf  the  principal  offices,  namely;,  thiit  oiCctm«Ktor,«nd 
probably  others,  descended  hy  inherUanoe  ^ven  in  the  fy- 
male  line,  and  the  inheritor  was  sometimes  allowed  to  sell 
it.  See  Ruding's  aecoimt  of  this  office  in  bis  'Annals  ef 
the  Coinage  of  B^tain,*  8v«w  edit,  vol.  i.,  pp.  loa-l  1 4,  where 
its  desoent  is  traoed  from  the  time  of  Pos(tesday  Book  to 
the  4  Richard  11 

In  the  Ang^o-Saxon  and  the  early  Norman  period  there 
were  maay  mints  beside  the  king's,  wd  some  were  conti- 
nued to  a  much  later  time.  Barons  and  bisboiia  struck 
money,  especially  in  King  Stephen's  re^n,  and  in  two  or 
three  instanoes  the  privilege  of  coining  was  grented  to 
gteatev  monasteries.  Widsey's  exeroisn  of  this  franchise. 
Doih  as  hiah^  of  Durham  and  arahbishf^  of  York,  is 
known:  and  there  are  eoins  of  the  ard^tishoivof  Canter- 
boiry,  diatiiictly  marked  ts  muA.  at  iatertals  fiom  Jaenberht, 
oQusecrated  in  793,  to  the  close  of  the  reign  ef  Henry  VIU. 
Of  the  lay  barons  of  Stephen's  time,  wehayct  but  om  coin 
now  extant,  usually  ascrmed  to  Robert  wl  of  G-loucaster. 
Pegge's  Dissertation  on  the  Coins  of  the  arohbishow  Of 
Canterbury,  Nohle's  on  thoiw  <4  the  bishops  of  Dwham, 
and  moce  particularly  Ruding's  enumeration  of  the  places 
where  Mints  and  Bxwangaa  nave  been  fixed  in  Britain  and 
Its  dependencies,  will  st^iply  the  readw  vith  the  ampJeet 
information  upon  this  sutgeot. 

From  a  very  early  time  the  nwoeyers  seem  to  have  en- 
joyed exclusive  privileges.  In  the  33  Henry  XL  the  no- 
neyece  of  York  wore  expmdy  asempted  from  the  paornent 
of  tho  *  Donnn '  whiok  was  aiawsd  upcm  the  toea  of  th»t 
city.  (Madox.  vii.  L,  p.  635.)  In  the  U  Henry  UL  the 
mayor,  fice.  of  London  were  oonmutded  not  (a  iolrmge  ^^on 
the  liberties  of  the  king's  moneyers  of  London,  by  euotmg 
from  them  talkies  or  othac  eust<Haft  contrary  to  their  pri- 
vilege* <GL  18  Henry  III.,  m.  3Q) ;  uid  before  his  41sl  year 
thoM  inivikiges  appear  to  have  heen  extended  to  the  whole 
body  of  offieais  belonging  to  the  mint ;  for  at  (hat  time  the 
bailiffs.  Sec.  of  Canterbury  were  ordered  to  appear  in  the 
Exchequer  to  receive  judgment  for  having  distrained  npon 
the  officers  of  that  mint  (Madox,  ffitt.  MsBiA;  voL  p. 
748 :  Rudiog.  Awtai*,  vol.  iv.,  p^  273.) 

The  earliest  grant  of  these  pxivilacea  by  charter  was  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  L,  when  the  omcen  of  the  exchange 
and  (rf  the  mint  wen  (by  ^  mnm  ^  the  kMpvts  of  ve 
dMBgeeirftheeily  of  LoadoB  and  Cantefbwn;  the  labour- 
BTi,  OK  worfcen,  noMj-makars,  oreomers,  and  other  miais- 
ttts  deputed  OB  appi^ited  usto  thoee  tiungs  which  touoh 
the  oAce  of  the  ehangei  aforeaaid)  freed  ttom  all  tai- 


lagea,  and  were  not  to  be  put  into  any  assises,  juries,  or 
recognizsnce,  and  were  to  plead  before  the  said  keepers  of 
the  changes  only,  Qxoept  in  pleas  appertaining  uQto  free- 
hold and  the  crown. 

These  privileges  were  granted  to  them  so  lonf;  as  they 
should  continue  in  the  above-mentioned  offices,  and  were 
confirmed  by  Edward  IL  in  his  second  year,  wi^  this  ad- 
dition, that  they  were  to  he  quit  of  all  manner  of  aids  and 
contributions,  as  welt  as  taUagee,  and  th«t  if  at  any  time 
they  should,  of  their  own  pro|ter  will,  grant  any  aid  or  con- 
tribution, such  should  be  levied  upon  them  hy  the  keepers 
of  the  exchanges  aforesaid,  and  that  no  other  ijhould  inter- 
meddle. The  keepers  themselves  were  ut  such  case  to  be 
taxed  hy  the  barons  of  the  Exchequer.  Letters-patent  to  the 
sameeffectwere  issued  by  Edward  III.,  Richard  II..  Edward 
IV.,  Henry  VII.,  Henry  VlII,  Edward  VI..  and  Philip  and 
Mary.*  All  these  are  referred  to  in  the  charter  of  inoorpo- 
ration  which  was  granted  by  Elizabeth  in  the  irst  year  of 
her  reign,  but  those  of  Edwiud  L  and  Bdward  II.  aioneare 
given  at  length. 

In  that  year  Queen  Elisabeth,  at  the  humble  suit  of  the 
keeper  of  the  changes,  the  labourers,  coiner^  and  ministm 
deputed  or  appoiitted  to  those  things  which  touch  the  offices 
of  the  change,  and  in  consideration  of  certain  general  words 
in  the  former  grants  which  bad  oooasioned  them  and  their 
predecessors  to  be  molested^  inciateted,  and  vexed,  and  be- 
cause they  should  be  able  more  eaoatUally  to  apply  them- 
selves to  tho  business  of  their  offioe,  was  graciously  pleased 
to  grant  and  oonfiim  to  them  tha  letters-patent  and  gnuiiB 
aforesaid  ;  and  to  remove  aU  the  doubts  aod  ambiKuities  to 
which  the  former  grants  were  supposed  to  be  liable,  incor- 
porated them  by  the  name  of  the  keeper  of  i^e  changes,  aod 
the  workmen,  coiners,  and  other  ministers  Reputed  to  the  said 
office ;  to  be  from  thenceforth  one  body  parpetual  and  one 
commonalty  perpetual,  in  deed  and  in  name,  and  to  have 
pernatual  suoeeesion ;  to  he  of  capacity  in  law  to  nurehase 
la«ds»  &eL  by  that  name,  and  to  hold  to  them  and  ituif  suc- 
cessors for  avffit ;  to  implead  and  to  be  implaaoed ;  to  an- 
swer and  to  he  anaw«r«d  in  all  pleas,  &o,  in  any  court,  and 
to  baY«  a  oommon  seal. 

By  this  charter  all  the  officers  had  privil^a  of  not  being 
put,  against  theit  will,  in  any  assizes,  juries,  inquisitions, 
attaints,  grand  assizes,  or  recognizattce  whatsoevor,  even 
although  they  touched  the  crown.  The  workmen,  coiners, 
and  mmisters  vare  to  stand  right  before  the  peeper  of  all 
manner  of  pleas,  suits,  aotions,  and  plaints,  touching  them- 
selvee,  |deaa  to  freehold  and  specially  pertaining  to  the 
orowQ  excepted.  None  of  the  officers  was  to  ba  made 
mayor,  bailiff,  ooUector,  searcher,  or  assessor  of  the  tenths, 
ftfteenths,  subsidies  tallagis,  or  other  inopositioiQa  to  be 
granted,  or  any  part  of  them,  orauy  other  officer  orniustar 
of  the  crown,  ai^inat  his  will.  And  all  of  them  ware  to  he 
quit  and  ftxonerete  for  eyec,  in  the  city  of  London,  town  of 
Calaii^  and  all  other  cities  and  towns,  from  all  and  singular 
assizes,  lones  of  and  for  wine,  ale,  beer,  9.ai  all  victuals 
whatsoever,  to  be  made,  and  from  all  Udla^es,  aidji^  aSu. 
contribution^  (Aeenths,  tenths  acots,  substdies,  oqa  all 
other  impositions  to  the  queen,  or  to  her  Drogeuitors  late 
kings  of  England,  grantod  or  to  he  granted;  and  none  of 
them  to  he  distrained  or  molested  in  their  lands,  &c.  for 
any  of  the  premises,  but  to  have  due  allowance  mi  iisr 
charge  of  such  ^Uge^  &o.  before  tbetceasurer  and  barons 
of  tho  Exchequer  for  ever ;  and  no  oorn,  hay,  pigs,  carts, 
oxen,  poultry,  or  othw  mwchandisa,  things,  goo^  victuals, 
afid  chattels  of  vhatagevar  kind,  to  be  taken  froiu  them  by 
any  purveyor  of  the  quee^,  or  her  heirs,  any  statute  to  the 
contrary  Etatvith^tsAduie'  ^bia  charter  bore  ^to  at  Wost- 
minster  on  tha  20th  Febcwiy,  and  there  were  aubaequent 
oonfirmatioBR  of  it  i«  the  seeoad,  third,  fourth  and  fifth 
years  of  her  reign. 

Rudiug  has  cited  various  instances  in  which  these  privi- 
leges were  intrenched  upon :  they  were  nevertheless  con- 
firmed hy  King  James  \,  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign  ; 
by  King  Charles  II.  in  his  fourteenth  year' ;  aod  by  the 
indenture  whioh  was  in  force  in  the  year  1 744,  and  which 
established  the  officers  in  th^ir  Iwuaes,  places,  and  in 
their  ohartejTs  and  privil^;ea. 

These  privil^es  they  continue  to  aiyoy  to  the  present 
time.   (Rudinj)^  vol.  i.,  p.  47.) 

The  following  is  the  eatablishment  of  which  the  Mint  M 

proMUt  consists 

•  Tkm  K4»  alw  entaswito*  In  thi  I  Henn  tV.,  Vn.  p,  I. ji.  2fti  I 
Ifaan  v..  P*t..  n.  aiT^eiinr  vi..  P|iMtr^R<  lb1ft-L£t^L8-»^  a 
m.  »t  n  Hei*y  VI..  Hloh.  Orotan^Kif^P^'^WMo^^ 
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! .  A  Master  and  Worker,  who  i£  one  of  the  queen's 

ministers. 

S.  The  principal  officers,  fbrmiiig  »BoBid,  vis.  — 
,  The  Deputy  Master, 

Comptroller, 

King's  Assay  Master, 

King's  Cterl^  and  the 

Superintendent  of  Maehmeiy  and  IXm. 
3.  Officers  in  the  service,  vil. : — 

The  Master  Assayer, 

Probationer  Assayer, 

Weigher  and  Teller, 

Surveyor  of  Meltings, 
■  Surveyor  of  Money-Presses, 

Chief  Engraver, 

Second  Engraver, 

Medallist,  and 

Clerk  Assistant  and  Deputy  Master. 

Besides  these  there  are  fbur  clena  in  tlie  Hint-office, 
two  porters,  and  two  or  three  other  inferiorjpersons. 

The  Company  of  Motipyers  leeeira  a  rate  on  the  coin- 
age, conditionuly  40/.  to  each  member  when  the  coinage  is 
under  500,OUO{. 

Ruding  has  given  some  slight  notices  as  to  Uie  wages  of 
the  officers  of  the  mint  from  tne  records  of  early  limes.  In 
the  35  Henry  III.  the  warden's  salary  was  two  shillings  a 
day.  In  the  33  Edward  I.  the  porter  of  the  mint  anaez- 
change  received  ninepence  a-day,  and  the  seme  in  the  9 
Edward  n.  and  23  Edward  III.  The  warden's  salary  in 
the  23rd  Edw.IIL  was,  as  before,  two  shillinos  a-day,  at  which 
time  his  clerk  received  ninepence  and  the  keeper  of  the 
dies  sixpence  a-day.  In  the  25  and  31  Henry  Vl.  it  was 
two  shillings  and  sixpence.  In  Henry  VI.'s  32nd  year  the 
engraver  had  twenty  pounds  per  annum.  The  person  who 
held  the  offices  of  comptroller,  exchanger,  and  assayer,  in 
the  1  Bdward  IV.,  was  to  take  the  usual  daily  wages, 
amounting  to  i6L  \3s.  4d,  per  annam.  In  the  seccmd  year 
of  the  same  king  the  engravers'  wages  were,  as  before,  twenty 
pounds  per  annum,  ana  in  his  uxih  year  the  salary  of  the 
warden's  clerk  was  ninepence  a-day.  In  the  10  Edward 
III.  the  workmen  of  the  mint  of  London  petitioned  the 
king  for  an  increase  of  their  allowance  for  coinage,  alle^png 
that  they  were  at  that  timeatgreater  expense,  and  bestowed 
more  labour  in  forming  the  moneys  than  had  been  usual 
in  former  times ;  so  tnat  they  could  not  maintain  and 
continue  such  expense  and  lab(mr,  unless  their  allowance 
was  increased.  The  kin)|^  being  willing  to  grant  their  peti- 
tion, if  just,  commanded  John  de  Wyndesere,  warden  of 
the  mints  of  London  and  Canteibnry,  together  with  Lapine 
Rogers  and  others  experimoed  in  sneh  matters,  to  inquire 
whether  the  allowance  was  sufficient,  and  if  not,  to  deter- 
mine what  addition  should  be  made ;  and  they  were  ordered 
to  make  their  report  in  Chancery,  under  their  seals,  without 
delay.  A  warrant  was  in  consequence  tsaued,  and  Lapine 
Rogers  and  Rmer  Pikeman,  exchangers  of  London,  and 
Stephen  Boke,  liaving  been  examined  upon  oath  by  the 
waraen,  the  following  report  was  made That,  having  in- 
quired diligently  respecting  the  necessary  expenses  occa- 
sioned by  the  waste  arising  from  the  whitening  of  the 
halfpennies  and  forthings,  on  account  of  the  increase  of  the 
alloy,  and  from  the  hanleoingof  the  metal  of  the  said  coins 
in  working  and  coining,  diey  were  of  oiunion  diat  the  work 
could  not  be  carried  on  without  an  inereaie  of  threepence 
for  each  pound,  at  least,  and  with  that  the  workmen  ought 
reasonably  to  be  contented.  Then,  whweas  of  old  they  re- 
ceived for  all  costs,  colour.  Sec,  for  a  pound  of  halftminies 
sevenpence-halfpenny,  and  for  a  pound  of  Arthings  nine- 
pence-hal^nny,  they  would  receive  for  the  former  ten- 
pence-half{>enny,  and  for  the  latter  twelvepenee-halfpenny : 
BO  that  the  master  should  have  of  increase  twopence,  and  the 
workmen  one  penny. 

Ruding  {vol.  i,  p.  51-58)  has  given  the  taUes  of  fees  and 
wages  for  tbo  several  officers  in  the  yeavs  1584,  1599,  1649, 
1689,  1739,  1743,  and  1797. 

A  comparative  statement  of  the  salaries  and  allowances, 
oootingent  expenses,  and  rates  of  coinage,  between  the  es- 
tiAilishments  of  the  French  and  English  mints  in  1S36  will 
be  found,  p.  S7-S9  of  the  Appendix  to  the  *  R^ort  from  the 
Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Royal 
Mint,*  ofdmd  to  be  printed  30th  June,  1837. 

In  antient  times  extraordinary  methods  were  resorted  to 
in  order  to  furnish  the  mint  with  workmen.  Tlius  in  the 
3Ut  Henry  UL,  a  mit  wu  imud.  autlwriiiiv  Rtyner  de 


Brussell  to  bring  into  England,  from  beyond  the  seas,  per- 
sons skilled  in  the  coina)^  and  exchange  of  nlver,  to  work 
in  the  kingdom  at  the  King's  charge.  (Pat,  31  Hen.  III., 
m.  3.)  And  in  the  25th  Edw.  III..  Henry  de  Brussell  and 
John  de  Cicestra,  masters  of  the  mint,  were  appointed  1^ 
letters-patent  to  choose  and  ti^  as  many  gddsmiths^ 
smiths,  and  other  workmen  in  the  city  of  London  and  other 
places,  where  it  might  seem  expedient  to  them,  as  should 
be  necessary  for  the  works  of  the  mint  in  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don ;  and  to  bring  the  said  workmen  to  the  said  Tower,  and 
to  place  them  there  to  work  at  the  wages  allowed  by  the 
said  masters.  And  any  of  them  which  should  he  rebellious 
in  that  case,  to  seize  and  arrest,  and  to  detain  in  prison 
within  the  said  Tower,  and  to  keep  in  safe  custody  until  the 
king  should  determine  upon  their  punishment.  These 
letters  were  directed  to  all  sheriffs,  kc,  who  were  com- 
manded to  assist  the  said  masters  in  carrying  their  provi- 
sions into  execution.  (Pat,  25  Edward  III.,  p.  3,  m.  13 
dors.) 

This  poww  to  take  wrakmen.  See-,  itv  the  aervtee  of  tin 
mint  was  not  disomtinued  in  the  rdgn  of  Blisaheth.  (/n- 
dent.inthLoruon,  14  Elisabeth,  in  Hori.  JlfSS.,  Brit  Hui.« 
698.) 

The  custom  of  placing  the  nioneyer*s  name  upon  the  coins 
prevailed,  as  already  observed,  at  a  very  early  period  in  this 
island ;  indeed  we  find  it  upon  the  money  of  Ecgbherht 
king  of  Kent  which  is  the  second  in  point  of  antiquity  in 
the  Anglo-Saxon  series,  and  must  be  dated  about  the 
middle  of  the  seventh  century.  It  was  usually  stamped 
upon  the  reverse  of  the  coin,  but  in  some  few  instances  it 
is  found  upon  the  obverse,  whilst  the  name  of  the  monarch 
is  removed  to  the  other  side.  The  names  of  two  moneyers 
sometimes  ocenr  upon  the  same  coin.  From  the  time  of 
Aethelstan,  with  some  few  exceptions  only,  the  name  <tf  the 
town  was  tvlded,  probably  in  conformity  to  his  law  that  the 
money  should  he  coined  within  some  town.  (Wilkins,  Leg. 
Angto-Sax,,  p.  319.)  The  nune  of  the  moneyer  is  not 
found  lower  than  the  of  Edward  L.  but  that  of  th* 
mint  was  not  entirely  disused  in  the  last  year  of  Qnem 
Elisabeth. 

Metal  brought  to  the  mint  was  assayed,  reduced  to  stan- 
dard, and  then  formed  into  money,  by  the  instmrnenta 
which  at  diflCwent  periods  have  been  invented  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

The  mode  of  coinage  in  early  times,  at  least  in  this 
countey,  as  &r  as  it  can  now  be  traced,  was  rude  and  inarti* 
flcial;  the  sole  expedient  emplOTod  being  to  fix  one  die 
firmly  in  a  wooden  block,  and  to  hold  the  othft  in  Uie  hand 
as  a  puncheon ;  when,  ij  striking  the  latter  ftmubly,  and 
repeatedly,  with  a  hampiar,  the  impression  required  was  at 
length  worked  up. 

This  method  appears  to  have  been  nearly  coeval  with 
the  first  inventiui  of  omoed  money ;  and  it  is  a  singular 
Act  that  no  improvement  of  any  importance  was  made  in  it, 
until  the  power  of  the  screw  was  applied  to  coinage  in  the 
French  mint  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
(Le  Blanc,  TraiU  Bitt.  dg  Mormoyes  de  France,  p.  268.) 

The  new  invention  was  not  however  admitted  into  our  mint 
before  the  year  1561,  when  it  was  used  together  with  the 
old  method  of  coining  by  the  hammer,  until  the  latter  was 
wholly  laid  aside  in  the  14th  Charles  IL,  a.d.  1662.  From 
that  time  to  the  present,  only  very  trivial  improremsnta 
have  been  made,  and  the  machine  continues  to  oe  worked. 
It  consists  of  a  screw,  to  whidi  the  upper  die  is  connected ; 
this  is  worked  bv  a  fly,  and  forces  that  die  which  is  attached 
to  it  with  oonsioisrable  force  upon  the  other  die,  which  is 
tanly  fixed  below.  Hie  advantage  of  this  machine  (known 
by  the  name  of  the  mill  and  screw)  over  the  old  mode  of 
striking  with  a  hammer  consists  chiefly  in  the  increase  of 
force,  which  is  so  great  as  to  raise  the  impression  at  one 
blow.  Theedeesof  thehammeredmoneywereleftin  a  rude 
and  unfinished  state,  which  rendered  them  peculiarly  liable 
to  be  diminished  by  clipping.  After  the  mil]  was  intro- 
duced, the  coins  b^n  to  assume  a  form  oeariy  eireular. 
which  admitted  of  some  addition  to  the  impression,  for  the 
purpose  of  preserving  the  outward  edge.  This  was  first 
attempted  placing  a  graining  so  as  to  form  a  regular 
cirde  on  Uie  outside  of  the  legend,  ^uite  to  the  edge  of  the 
ooin.  The  earliest  specimens  of  Eluabeth's  millra  money 
present  instances  of  this  invention.  Afterwards,  a  l^end 
was  imprinted  upon  the  edge  of  the  larger  pieoes;  but  this, 
it  i<  believed,  did  not  take  place  until  this  year  1651.  for 
the  earliest  uutanoes  ol[j^,tlMylC»]l(9>Mh^  upon 
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tbft  made  by  Blondeau  and  Ramage,  for  the  Com- 
moDwealth,  of  that  date.  Tim  kapressioa  w  given  to  the 
edge  of  the  coin  by  passing  it  between  two  plates,  one  of 
wluuh  it  fixed*  and  the  other  moveable  bv  a  pinion  which 
Torkiin  toethon  the  backedgeof  it.  One  halfof  the  legend 
is  engraved  on  each  of  these  plates,  so  that  when  the  coin 
Aas  been  carried  by  the  moveable  plate  to  the  end  of  that 
vhich  is  fixed,  it  is  then  marked  upon  the  whole  of  the  edge. 
This  machine  was  invented  by  M.  Castaing,  in  1685,  and 
was  introdured  by  him  into  the  French  mint.  (Boizard, 
Traiti  da  Monmyet,  torn  i.,  p.  142.)  Before  this  invention 
the  letters  were  impressed  upon  the  edge  by  including  the 
blanks  in  a  collar  which  contained  the  legend,  and  was  of 
the  same  diameter  as  the  piece,  but  of  less"  thickness.  The 
metal,  thus  placed,  being  struck  with  the  die,  expanded 
under  i^  and  received  the  form  of  whatever  was  engraven 
on  the  inside  of  the  collar,  vhich  opened  with  four  joints 
in  order  to  permit  the  coins  to  be  taken  out. 

As  it  is  scaroely  pracdcable  to  impress  a  leseod  upon  the 
rim  of  the  smaller  emns,  a  graininghas  been  devised  fbr  the 
protection  of  their  outer  edge.  This,  which  is  generally 
known  by  the  technical  term  milling,  was  first  used  in 
1663,  the  strokes  at  that  time  going  at  right  angles  across 
the  edge.  That  mode  continued  until  1669.  when  diagonal 
strokes  were  introduced.  But  these  also  being  found  in- 
sufficient for  the  purpose,  angular  strokes  were  devised  in 
1 739,  which  added  something  to  the  difficulty  of  counterfeit- 
ing the  milling;  and  the  edge  of  the  coin  was  still  further 
protected  by  placing  the  top  of  the  letters  as  close  as  possi- 
ble to  it  The  position  of  the  letters  close  to  the  edge  of 
the  coin,  which  first  appeared  upon  some  of  the  guineas  of 
William  and  Mary,  ii  still  continued. 

From  the  money,  when  completely  finished,  two  pieces 
are  to  be  taken  ftom  every  fifteen  pounds  weight  of  gold, 
and  two,  at  least,  Anm  every  sixty  pounds  weight  of  silver, 
one  for  the  private  assay  within  the  mint,  and  the  other  for 
the  trial  of  the  Fix. 

The  following  is  the  procen  which  at  present  takes  place, 
from  the  time  at  which  an  ingot  of  gold  is  imported  into  the 
mint,  to  the  period  when  it  is  issu^  from  the.  mint  in  the 
shape  of  money,  as  stated  in  evidence  to  the  committee  on 
the  royal  mint,  April  18,  1837,  by  J.  W.  Morrison,  £aq.. 
the  deputy- master. 

*  The  bullion  or  ingots  are  brought  to  the  mint,  and  it  being 
ascertained  that  such  ingot  has  been  melted  by  approved 
refiners  in  the  trade,  and  also  an  assay  upon  the  purchase 
by  the  king's  assayer,  they  are  taken  into  the  master's 
assay-ofilce,  where  pieces  an  cut  out  for  him  to  ass»;  the 
ingots  are  then  lowed  up  under  the  keys  of  the  deputy- 
master,  eomptroller,  and  Icing's  clerk,  and  as  soon  as  the 
mgots  are  reported  by  the  master  assayer,  they  are  weighed 
by  the  weigher  and  teller  in  the  mint-office,  in  the  presence 
of  the  importer  and  the  mint  officers  and  the  clerks,  who 
calculate  the  fineness  of  each  ingot,  and  ascertain  the  stan- 
dard value  of  the  whole  importation,  when  a  mint  bill  and 
receipt  is  given  to  the  importer,  signed  by  the  deputy-mas- 
ter and  witnessed  by  the  comptroller  and  king's  clerk ;  the 
mint  being  bound  to  return  an  eqiial  weight  of  standard 
coin.  The  ingots  are  then  made  up  into  pots  of  a  certain 
weight,  and  a  portion  of  alloy  or  fine  metal  calculated, 
which  is  to  be  added  in  the  melting  to  produce  the  stan- 
dard ;  they  arp  then  cast  into  bars  fit  for  the  moneyer's 
operation ;  an  assay  being  made  by  the  king's  assayer,  with 
reference  to  the  delivery  of  the  bars,  from  a  sample  taken 
from  each  pot  by  the  surveyor  of  melting  for  tlut  assay, 
the  moneyer  rolls  the  bars  to  proper  thickness,  and  cuts 
out  the  ^iece  for  the  stamping  of  the  intended  coin;  and 
having  made  that  piece  of  the  right  weight,  they  are  coined, 
and  are  put  into  bags  of  a  given  weight  to  be  examined  by 
*he  king's  assayer,  the  comptroller,  the  king's  clerk,  weigher 
and  teller,  at  the  process  called  the  pix.  The  money  is  then 
locked  up  till  the  assay  is  reported  by  the  king's  assayer, 
when  it  is  delivered  to  the  owner  weight  for  weight,  as 
expressed  in  the  mint  bill  which  had  been  given,  and  which 
bill  and  receipt  are  then  returned.' 

The  reader  who  desires  more  extensive  information  than 
is  here  given  upon  the  suUeot  of  the  mint  must  consult  the 
Repwt  from  the  Select  Committee  qf  the  Houte  qf  Com- 
mom,  already  referred  to,  in  the  Appendix  to  which  he 
will  also  find  a  lar^  collection  of  papers  relating  to  the 
French  mint,  the  mmt  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Dutch 
mint.  [Bullion;  Exchangb.] 

MXNU'CIUS,  FSUX,  a  Utin  Ghiiitiu  writer  of  the 


third  century,  was  a  native  of  Africa,  came  to  live  at  Rom 
where  he  exercised  the  profession  of  advocate,  and  was 
much  admired,  according  to  the  report  of  Lactantius  and 
Jerome,  far  his  eloquence.  We  have  a  work  ^nm,  en- 
titled '  OctaviuB»*  which  is  a  dial<^^  between  a  Christian 
called  Octavius  and  a  heathen  called  Cecilius,  conoeming 
tiie  merits  of  the  two  religions  which  wwe  then  striving  for 
supremacy.  In  this  dialogue,  Octavius  repels  the  anurd 
imputations  of  the  heathens  against  the  early  Christians, 
whom  they  accused  of  all  sorts  of  impurities  and  crimes  in 
their  religious  meetings.  Through  fear  of  persecution  these 
meetings  took  place  mostly  at  night  and  in  concealedplaces, 
which  circumstances  exposed  them  to  the  oblifquy  (rf 
vulgar  ignorance.  At  the  same  time  Octavius  retorts  upon 
his  co-disputant  by  exposing  the  notoriously  licentious  prac- 
tices of  the  heathens.  The  style  of  this  work  is  argumenta- 
tive and  sufficiently  pore;  thelanguage  is  animated,  and  the 
mode  of  treating  the  sul^ect  attnAtive,  being  mixed  up  with 
mythological  learning  and  much  information  concerning  the 
customsaudopinionsofthatinterestingperiod.  Asanapflogy 
of  Christianity,  the  work  of  Minucius  Felix,  is  a  companion 
lo  those  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Athenagoras,  Theo- 
pbilus  of  Antioch,  Justinus,  Tertullianus,  and  other  early 
advocates  of  the  Christian  &ith  in  iu  times  of  trial  aiM 
depression,  and  forms  a  link  between  them  and  those  bf 
Arnobius,  Lactantius,  Eusebius,  Ambrose,  and  the  other 
fathers  of  the  fourth  century.  The  dialogue  of  'Octavius* 
has  gone  through  many  editions,  among  whicU  tboee  by 
James  Gronovius,  Leyden,  1 709,  and  by  Davis,  Cambridge, 
1712,  deserve  notice.  The  latter  is  accompanied  by  numer- 
ous notes  by  Dr.  Davis  and  others,  and  a  disHortation  or 
commentary  by  Balduinus.  The  'Octavius*  has  been  trans- 
lated into  French  by  Uie  Abb£  de  Gourcy. 

Another  work,  entitled  '  De  F^'  against  astrologers,  is 
mentioned  by  Jerome  as  being  ascribed  to  Minucius,  al- 
though Jerome  expresses  doubts  concerning  its  authorsh^. 
This  work  is  lost.  , 

The  '  Octavius '  was  at  one  time  attributed  to  Arnobii^, 
and  was  inserted  as  the  8th  book  of  his  Disputations  *  Ad- 
versud  Gentes.'  Bouchard  has  published  a  Vitseriation  on 
Minudw,  Kiel,  1685.  ^  , 

MINUET  (menuet,  Fr.),  a  graceful  slow  dance,  w^ioh, 
according  to  Brossard,  had  its  origin  in  Poitou,  an^  Ve 
conjecture,  first  made  its  appearance  either  in  the  nu^^fo 
or  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  fbr  'ffie 
term  is  not  found  in  Mersenne,  but  is  met  with  ^  'jtne 
operas  of  Lully.  Manage  derives  the  word  from  ' 
*  little,'  the  paces  of  the  minuet  being  small  ' 

The  minuet,  as  a  dance,  connits  of  tVB#tnnii  ) 
of  eight  bars  each,  in  three-crottihet  tlide,  tiiS& 
repeated;  but  as  it  seems  to  have  been  introduced 
with  hoops  and  hair-powder,  so  it  passe*!  uway  witU,! 
and,  except  now  and  then  on  the  stage,  is  only  st^qlii^ 
dancing-schools.  As  an  exclusively  musical  mov«mitiMU>' 
symphonies,  quartets,  &c.,  each  strain  of  ihe  Toinu^t  g^no- 
rally  comprises  sixteen  bars,  both  strains  biding  repcatsd  : 
and  it  is  followed  by  a  second,  called  tbu  Ti-ii>^  afier  M-bich 
the  minuet  is  playm  once  more,  stra^bt  iliiough.  lint  com- 
posers are  not  very  strict  as  to  its  length,  or  ui  that  of  its 
supplement  the  trio.  For  the  latter  kind  oi  imnuet  we  are 
indebted  to  Germany:  its  time  is  always^  ciuicV-^aii^rQ  .- 
and  when  repeated  after  the  trio,  the  ■tofeu^ei^  is  ritthflr 
accelerated. 

MINUTE  iminutumt  partto  fnumta). 
Sexaobsimals.] 

MINX,  a  name  fiir  the  Vifloa-weaseL 

MINX-OTTER,    Pennant's  name  for,  ttie  .,1 

MINZCNI,  ONO'FRIO,  more  distinguished  for  Itbe 
quality  than  the  quantityof  hispoetry,  in  M-liich  List  rt'^p^t 
he  is  only  one  of  the  minor  baiil:s  ai  It^ly,  burn  at  Fui^ 
rara,  in  1734.  He  was  educated  Ly  Ju^diLfi,  zaiti  ujiiiUed 
himself  with  great  diligence  to  ih<:  ir^nniy  <if  ih!>oli>^y  aiid 
mathematics ;  but  his  forte  la)  m:her  u\  ^imelry, — it  aa  u 
poet,  at  least,  that  his  name  it  handed  diiwu  to  posiijrity. 
Imbued  with  the  study  of  Danttfaud  Arice^tov.^.had,  caught 
much  of  their  vigour  of  thought  and  a^f£)\|Of,wqi^t^gi^ ; 
and  was  comparatively  carelessof  tIui4p)  jii£oi^i^^pl|^)>«uf^^ 
of  versification  which,  in  bis  timo,  /g^tai||^^jpip- 
ceptedaaequivalenttogenuine  pLvitry.  lT^9hno^,b^^inifi^ 
distinctness  of  imagery,  and  ncblencss  of  1an|\)W9 ,1)1^1^1^0 
characteristics  of  his  poems,  which  c^nsLst  -m' 
nati.  He  likmrise  diitingiiiiK^iJ  "~  " 
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iv  tbe  ^ulptt  K  bighly,  that  the  citizens  of  Ferrara  struck  a 
nedal  tn  iionour  of  him  in  1783.  la  17S0  he  was  made 
caooD  peniteotiary  of  that  city,  which  office  hfi  disehacged 
with  the  most  exemplary  teal. 

MIOSEN,  Lake.  [CHaisTiAinA.] 

MIRABAUD.  JEAN  BAPTISTE  DE.  horn  at  PariB. 
in  1675,  first  embraced  the  military  professiou,  hut  left  it 
twa  after  to  devote  himself  to  literature.  He  made  himJiclf 
known  Iqr  a  F^rench  translation  of  Tauo'i  '  Jeruialem,' 
which  he  publi^wd  in  1724.  He  waa  afterwards  made  a 
member  at  the  French  Academjr,  of  which  he  became 
secretary  in  1742.  He  diedat  Pazi^  in  1760.  Besides  (he 
above-mentioned  trsinslatioit,  and  a  very  inferior  one  of 
Atiosto'a  poem,  he  wrote — 1,  '  Le  Monde,  son  Origina  et 
iOD  Anti^uit^.'  2, 'Opinions  desAi^ci«na  1^  Jui&.* 
3f  *  Sentimens  des  Philosophes  sur  la  Natm»  de  TAme,' 
and  other  minor  works.  The  atheistical  work  called  *  Sys- 
tSme  de  la  Nature,'  which  made  much  noise  at  the  time  of 
its  publication,  was  attributed  to  Mirabaud,  but  is  known  to 
have  been  written  by  the  Baron  d'Holbach,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  some  of  his  friends.  rHoLBACH.I 

MIRABEAU,  HONORE*  GABRIEL  DE  RIQUETr, 
COUNT  OF, -was  born  at  Bignon,  near  K^mour^  in  1749, 
of  a  fiimily  which  bad  emi^ated  from  Florence  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  the  name  of  which.  Arrighetti,  had 
become  Frenchified  into  that  of  Riqueti.  lie  wa%  the  son 
of  the  marquis  de  Hirabeau,  a  man  of  some  literary  note, 
the  euther  of '  L'Ami  des  Hommes '  and  other  wor^  and 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  school  of  the  '  Economistes.'  The 
niatquis.  though  a  great  advocate  of  liberty  and  philanthropy 
in  luB  writings,  was  a  harsh  despot  in  his  own  family,  and 
his  harshness  probably  contributed  to  sour  the  temper  of  his 
son,  and  to  drive  h'tn  into  the  excesses  which  siained  his 
earlier  career.  Young  Mirabeau  bad  violent  passions,  an 
ardent  imagination,  and  great  abilities.  He  was  fond  of 
pleasure,  of  love  intrigues,  and  of  qwnding  money,  and  lus 
Kther  knew  no  better  means  of  checking  nis  irregularities 
than  by  obtaining  'lettrea  de  cachet'  against  bis  son.  and 
oonflning  him  in  several  atate  prisons  in  suecesaion.  His 
_l\jnt  imprisonment  waa  in  co^sequenee  of  a  love  afEiir.  after 
which  Mirabeau  served  for  some  time  in  the  army,  on 
leaving  vrbioh  he  married  a  young  lady  who  had  been  pro- 
mised to  another.  His  dissipation  however  rendered  the 
»a^h  an  unhappy  one;  he  became  encumbered  with  debts, 
l^yi  &tber  obtained  an  interdict  against  him>  which  declared 
^]^m  incapable  of  administering  his  property,  and  moreover 
a  Uttre  de  cachet,  by  which  be  was  confined  in  the  castle  of 
Joux,  in  the  Jura  mountains.  He  was  then  twenty-five 
years  of  age*  His  captivating  address  won  over  the  com- 
maivlBnt  of  the  fort,  who  allowed  bim  to  walk  about  the 
neii|bbouring  town  of  Pontarlier,  where  he  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  a  young  lady,  the  wifb  of  an  old  man  who  was 

ma^strata  in  that  province.  Mirabeau  aeduoed  her,  and' 
catiriec^  her  off  to  Holland.  This  is  the  person  to  whom  be 
afterwards  addressed  several  licentious  works  under  the 
name  of  Sophie.  For  this  offence  the  parliament  of  Digon 
condemned  him  to  death  par  oontumace. 

tti  Dijonand  Mirabeau  began  to  work  for  the  booksellers 
is  n^ea^s  of  subsistence.  WhUe  he  was  thus  employed,  he 
Vas  ^ized(  by  the  agents  of  the  French  police,  with  the 
consent'  of  the  Dutch  authorities,  and  was  finally  shut  up 
in'tbe'dqii^eon  of  Vincennes  near  Paris,  where  he  re- 
mained 'more  than  three  years.  During  bis  confinement  be 
went|  throjig^  a  course  of  general  reading,  made  translations 
'Rom  Latin  and  modem  roreign  authors,  (brmed  a  collec- 
tion of  extracts,  and  wrote  several  works,  most  of  which 
v^^f  %(^ain,9n>UB  kind,  and  v>me  of  them  obscei;ie-  He 
also  camea  on  a  correspondence  with  his  mistress  Sophie, 
wjiich,       D^Uished  after  bis  death. 

P'n  bis  f^ease  in  1 780  he  wrote  his  work  *  On  the  Ifttres 
i^iCache^  and  on  State  Prisons,*  which  made  a  deep  im- 
hressioh  on  (he  publia  Repairing  to  Pontarlier,  he  pleaded 
-nis  own  cause  and  that  of  bis  mistress,  and  compelled  the- 
husband  to  enter  into  a  cpmpromise  by  whieh  the  pxosecu- 
'tum  was  qiiashe^', 

'  Aboyt  1764  he  visited  London^  ^here  he  became  ac- 
'nuainted  witii  Romill^r-  From  England  he  wrote  his 
'Letters  to  Chanifort,'  in  which  he  praised  the  institutions 
(tfUte  couiitry.  '  Mirabeau.'  says  his  tnsni  and  biographer 
PumopL '  was  the^  engpued  ui  a  work  on  the  American 
dirdeir'of  Cincionatus,  and  he  had  in  his  portfolio  plans 
lud  'slttCcbes  of  several  othw  works,  upon  which  he  took 
.iBS^,§?^.tft  SSP^yJS.fiy*'?  V?"^"  *»WWe  of  adbi^ng  him 


intbrmation.  He  was  then  poor,  and  obUg'd  to  live  bv  his 
writings.  He  wrote  his  "  Doutea  sur  la  liberty  de  l*Es- 
caut"  (or  Considerations  on  the  Navigation  of  the  Scbelde) 
from  a  letter  by  Mr.  Chauvet,  which  gave  him  the  first  idea 
of  the  work. 

'  Having  become  acquainted  with  a  geographer,  he  began 
to  think  of  writing  a  universal  geography.  Had  any  one 
shown  him  the  elements  of  Chinese  grammar,  he  would,  1 
have  DO  doubt,  luve  attempted  a  treatise  on  the  Chinese 
language.  He  studied  a  subject  while  fae  waa  writing  upon 
it,  and  ne  (mly  required  an  asu^tant  who  should  niqiish 
matter  to  him.  Be  could  contrive  to  get  notes  and  addi- 
tions from  twenty  different  hands ;  and  nad  he  been  oflbred 
a  good  price.I  am  confident  that  he  would  have  undertaken 
to  write  even  an  Encyclopeedia.  His  activity  was  pro- 
digious, he  worked  little  himself,  he  made  others  work 
very  hard.  He  had  the  skill  of  finding  out  men  of  talent, 
and  of  successfully  flattering  those  who  could  be  of  use  to 
him ;  he  worked  upon  them  by  means  of  insinuations  of 
friendship  and  of  ideas  of  public  benefit.  His  interesting 
and  animated  conversation  was  like  a  bone  which  be  used 
to  sharpen  his  tools.  Nothing  was  lost  to  him  ;  he  collected 
with  care  anecdotes,  conversations,  and  thoughts ;  appro- 
priated to  his  own  benefit  the  firuits  of  the  reading  and 
study  of  his  friends.;  knew  how  to  use  the  information  thus 
acquired  so  as  to  appear  to  have  always  possessed  it;  and 
when  be  had  beeun  a  work  in  earnest,  it  was  seen  to  make 
a  rapid  and  dauy  progress.*  (Dumont's  Recollections  o/ 
Mirabeau,) 

The  above  sketch  by  a  clever  and  impartial  friend  of 
Mirabeau  gives  an  insight  into  the  versatile  character  of 
this  remarkable  man,  who  might  be  styled  the  Alcibiades  of 
the  French  revolution. 

In  1786,  Mirabeau's  abilities  having  become  known,  he 
was  employed  by  the  French  minister  Calonne,  on  a  secret 
mission  to  Berlin,  where  he  spent  about  eight  months,  and 
witnessed  the  last  days  of  the  great  Fredeiic,  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  reign  of  nis  weak  sucoessor.  On  hu  return  to 
Fhmce  he  wrote  his  work,  *  De  la  Ifonarchie  Pnusienne,' 
which  was  compiled  fi^  very  good  materials  that  he  had 
obtained  at  Berlin.  He  also  published  an  *  Histoire  Secrete 
de  la  Cour  da  Berlin,*  which  contuna  many  scandalous 
anecdotes,  and  which  the  French  government  caused  to  be 
burnt  hy  the  hand  of  the  public  executioner.  He  was  paid 
twice  for  this  work :  once  by  the  F^ch  ntinister  Mont- 
morin,  flir  suppressing  it,  and  a  second  time  by  the  hook- 
seller  for  publishing  it 

It  was  about  this  time,  in  the  latter  part  of  1 788,  that 
Dumont  became  acquainted  with  Mirabeau,  whose  character 
then  stood  very  low  even  in  Paris,  in  consequence  of  his 
law-suits  with  his  fkmily.  his  elopements,  his  imprison- 
ments, and  his  licentious  character,  to  that  his  acquaint- 
ances were  almost  ashamed  of  seeing  him.  He  waa  at  one 
time  connected  with  Calonne  and  the  other  enemies  of 
Necker,  against  whom  he  wrote  several  pamphlets.  He 
published  also  a '  Letter '  to  the  new  king  of  Prussia,  an 
'  Address  to  the  Batavians '  on  the  disturbances  then  exist- 
ing in  Holland,  and  a  '  Letter  to  Joseph  II..' all  of  which  are 
remarkable  for  their  turbulent  tone.  He  wrote  likewise  an 
*  Essai  sur  la  Secte  des  Illuming*  and  a  *  Lettre  sur  Cag- 
liostro,'  in  which  he  exposed  that  impostor.  His  reputation 
as  a  writer  stood  vexy  high,  although  he  waa  indebted  to  his 
friends  for  most  of  his  materials. 

The  convocation  of  the  States-Oeneral,  in  1 789.  opened  to 
Mirabeau  a  new  and  Imlliant  career.  Two  years  before  he 
had  attended  the  assembly  of  the  Notables,  to  which  he  acted 
as  secretary.  He  now  presented  himself  before  the  states 
of  Provence  as  a  candidate  for  representing  that  province  in 
the  States-Genera),  but  he  was  rejected  oy  the  nobles  on 
tbe  ground  of  not  being  possessed  of  any  fief.  The  true 
reason  was  that  he  was  disliked,  not  to  much  for  his  iire* 
gular  conduct  as  for  the  bold  attacks  which  h^  made  upon 
exclusive  privileges. 

He  then  offered  himself  as  a  candidate  to  the  Tiers  Etat, 
or  Commons,  and  was  returned  to  the  StateS'General  for 
both  the  towns  of  Aix  and  Marseille.  He  chose  to  sit  for 
tbe  former,  but  he  paid  a  visit  to  Marseille  to  testify  his 
gratitude  to  the  citizens  who  had  given  him  their  votes,  and 
was  received  in  triumph.  In  uie  midst  of  his  success 
however  he  showed  himself  a  friend  to  tooial  order,  and  by 
his  personal  influence  repressed  the  disorders  of  the  popu- 
lace, which  had  broken  oak  in darming  riots  both atMar- 
seiUe  and  at  Aix.  It  is  IftiabMtt^  P$949(t9f)^  t^ 
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tiirongliottt  iiis  political  career  Ms  passtontf  and  party  feel- 
ings nevet-  got  tbe  bettw  of  his  jndf^ent;  he  always 
remained  master  of  himself;  he  knev  where  to  stop,  and 
where  other*  onght  to  have  stopped.  Whilst  Brissot,  Btt- 
mve,  Sidyea,  Pltton,  and  otixers  had  chiefly  in  vtew  t^ 
tempotary  triuttph  of  their  respeetive  parties  or  systems, 
Mirabean  «atr  nrtfaer;  he  weighed  the  ultimate  conse- 
quenccii  of  fte  measures  that  were  agitated,  and  he  looked 
to  the  pentaanent  welftre  and  security  of  F^noe,  and  to  the 
establishment  of  ati  orderly  rational  gorennnent. 

At  the  beginniVig  of  the  great  dispute  between  the  two 
priifleged  ordert  and  the  third  estate  concerning  their  mode 
of  sitting  and  of  toting,  Mirabean  opposed  the  motion  of  the 
Breton  memheta,  thai  the  third  estate  should  assume  the 
title  of  the  National  Assembly,  regardless  of  the  other  two 
orders.  Instead  Of  this  he  proposed  a  deputation  to  the 
clergy  to  invite  them,  '  in  the  name  of  the  God  of  peace,'  to 
join  the  Commons.  This  step  however  proving  fruitless. 
SiAyes  proposed  to  tend  a  laA  message  to  the  privil^d 
orders,  to  request  them  to  repair  to  the  common-hall  of  the 
States,  in  order  to  verify  their  respective  powers,  and  to  judge 
as  in  de&ult  those  who  should  not  appear.  That  very  day 
Mirabean,  fineseeing  the  consequences  of  the  motion,  re- 
quested an  interview  with  Malouet,  the  personal  friend  of 
the  ministers  Necker  and  Montmorin,  and  told  him  that 
he  was  the  friend  of  rational  liberty ;  that  he  saw  the  storm 
which  was  impending,  and  that  the  question  now  was, 
whether  the  monarch  and  monarchv  should  outlive  its  furj-. 
*  There  are,'  said  he,  *  among  ourselves  (in  the  third  estate) 
several  hot-headed  dangerous  men.  In  the  ranks  of  the 
aristoen^  tlie  clere'r  men  have  no  common  sense,  and 
among  the  fix>1s  I  know  severd  #ho  are  capable  of  setting 
fire  to  the  gunpowder  and  blowing  us  all  up  in  the  air.  You, 
sir,  are  the  friend  of  M.  Necker  and  of  M.  de  Montmorin ; 
I  do  not  like  either  of  thett,  and  t  do  not  suppose  that  they 
like  me,  but  that  is  of  no  eonseqnenoe,  provided  ve  can 
understand  each  otiiet-.  1  shoold  wish  to  know  their  inten- 
tions, and  I  request  a  private  conference  with  them.  They 
would  be  very  guilty  or  very  short-sighted,  if  they  expected 
to  deal  with  the  present  States-Oeneral  as  former  ministers 
have  de^t  with  those  Assemblies  in  the  old  times  of  the 
monarchy.  That  cannot  now  be.  They  ought  to  hate  a 
plan  of  ctAiduet  based  upon  certain  principles  fot  the  in- 
terest of  the  monarchy ;  if  that  plan  is  reasonable,  I  shall 
engage  to  support  it,  to  ni<event  the  invasion  of  democracy 
which  threatens  to  ovetwnelm  ns.*  Malouet  was  delighted 
with  the  proposal,  fot  he  was  aware  of  MiHh^d's  ^dwer 
among  the  Commons,  but  th«  tV6  tUidME^  VAMStW  the 
offer  coolly,  and  '74«KMt-,  -hdiiihg  ht  laM  mMnKi  Vo  te^ 
Uirmheau;  tolosd  Vltti,  i'ii'k  4ttlMt  jiupermtifcttSNAet',  Whkt 
pwpoM*  hto  )M  16 ttakef  'Mftttb^il  bfT^HaM  ftt  IVe 'Ml 
•propd8ttl)i,'atlrf«(«wa  ift  a  ft*  tftibt*  wbrt^i'ilhd"#fet  tiWfcy 
to  the  uMihhN'.'  In  M^hg  by  Maloii^ithfe  frh^tiei-^d  to 
Mtp.  'TWr  itatf  tt'V  M-will  hasi-yf  ^nfe4gaW%y 
and  t1ie"hHntmt  \ff  Mit^^tJafl  It  mkt  bfe  'i^ld  this 

feeling  tii  irritation  was  transient  and  that  in  thfe  WotnilAt^ 
wti  dMisidhi  thkt'ftnM^,  bt^^f)lj]tt!  gainst  th6  ndlhtstef 
did  hot  mVf  hltt  b^fblM  thfa  boUhds  it&h  'he  UA  ilVeadyi 

xn.r'pm.'-i^l)  ■  ■■■  ■■■  ^  ■■ 

On  tto'ltttftW^te.'Wlteri-ffittCi'toiiftjM  tt'^'^  dfelit'era'tliifc 
tm  tbeWne  WtliAll  th'if  \iW^fe;t6'  S«ttithfe,  Wi'ttftei^,  after 


ing  trifttMlh  imbti  ai«  iU  wk  i^tiHoA  htddihut, 

Mi,  mkuw  \htk-imm^mtin  mmmti^e  -6<eaera„aha  the 

Hn^'-biatiftl  ^mMlyV6  hot  W:,  AVill  m  Assume 
muAififmy^iibM  AeTiimiktm''imrjXtik  fhi't  ydh  fek 
the  reprt«(rhtatiW4 '()f  the  -HhiJle  n&tfcnf '  You  '*ill  stiH 
.eqaitt  tWkitt^is  s^Ution;  '^oKi  ^\ia6i  do  wiAoul  .it,i( 
you  mehta  to  Itiin^M  Tefeallty  to  Vodir  reboltitioits.'   He  iKen 


title 'flf  '•'  As^riibly'yf  tYietoajority  of  (he,peift)lieVdeliberat-i 
ing  in  IBte  ab4en*c6'  6f  the:  minoiiW' auji'  invrt^a  and  not 
•KopeaiTici^.'  Mtthlli'iitteW&stQoYdng.  Tb^  discu«iii6h  occu-- 
Sed'iiHirsitfttijci  .  S%yds,'BamdVe,  a:£id  C&mus  denied  ^hd 
i  sanot^ob.'  *  As  for  tae,' replied  Miia- 


.  —      .    ,   .  replied  __ 

Flilffd't&tt  lin£^s  sanction  ^  be  so  indispensable,  tlvst 


if  he  had  it  not,  I  should  prefer  living  at  ConstantinOt-'lo  rather 
than  in  France.  I  declare  to  you  that  nothing  appears  to 
me  more  fearful  than  the  sovereign  aristocracy  of  six  hun- 
dred deputies,  who  to-morrow  p^aps  might  take  it  into 
their  heads  to  declare  themselves  permanent,  the  next  day 
hneditair;  and  which  would  end,  like  all  aristocrades  in 
the  world,  by  invading  and  usurping  all  the  powers  of  die 
state And  he  continued  to  support  his  proposed  title  of 
representatives  of  the  people.  '  Are  you  not  the  elect  of 
the  people?  And  do  you  blush  at  the  name?  Will  you  fell 
yonr  constituents  that  yon  disdain  tlie  title  which  thc^  have 
conferred  upon  you,  mat  it  is  not  brilliant  enough,  not 
pompous  enough  for  your  taste  ?  More  clear-sighted  than 
we,  the  heroes  of  the  Netherlands  adopted  the  name  of 
"  gueax"  which  the  insolence  of  their  tyrants  had  cast  upon 
them:  the  founders  of  Swiss  liberty  prided,  themselves 
in  that  of  "  boors,"  and  these  names,  by  rallying  to  their 
cause  whole  multitudes  oppressed  by  aristocracy  and  des- 
potism, became  their  strength  and  the  pledge  of  their  suc- 
cess. .  .  .  .*  Miraheau's  opinion  however  was  violently 
opposed,  and  the  denomination  of  '  National  Assembly,' 
wnich  iMd  been  sometimes  used  to  designate  the  States- 
Genera),  was  adopted  on  the  17th  of  June,  on  the  motion 
of  Sidyes,  the  minority  who  voted  a^inst  it  consisting  of 
ninety  deputies.  Mirabeau  absented  himself  to  avoid  voting 
on  the  miestion.  He  wrote  to  his  friend  Major  Mauvillon 
of  the  Prussian  service  as  fellows :  *  Supposing  even  that 
the  king  should  give  his  sanction  to  the  new  title  which  we 
have  assumed,  it  is  still  true  that  the  deputies  of  the  third 
estate  have  staked  a  kingdom  at  a  game  of  chance,  whilst 
I  Wished  to  play  at  a  game  of  chess  in  Which  I  was  the 
strongest  It  is  certain  that  the  nation  is  not  ripe.  The 
excessive  ignorance,  the  frightfUl  disorders  of  the  govern- 
ment have  forced  a  bot-hotue  revolution,  and  we  are  carried 
beyond  our  capabilities  and  our  instructions.'  {Lettres  de 
Mirt^eau  dunde      amis  m  Allemagne.) 

But  the-great  step  once  taken  by  the  Commons,  Mhrabeau 
was  feithftil  to  them,  and  boldly  supported  tile  rights  whi<^ 
they  had  assumed.  After  the  memorable  royal  sitting  of 
the  2Srd  June,  in  which  Louis  ordered  the  three  estates.'to 
deliberate  in  separate  chambers,  the  deputies  '61  Vfae  Com- 
mons still  retained  their  seats  in  t!h6  cotn'mbn  li^HV '^d 
when  the  Marquis  deBt^z6,'  grand  tnaster  of  the  '^iHiSn^, 
reminded  th«m  bf  thfe  king's  dVder^  MMbe&U  to^  dWrf  said : 
•■  Wfc  ha*e  Wstetted.  sir,  to  th6  Frtttehlioni  which'  hiiVfeliSifc 
4Ugg«s1!6!il  ti>  the  kik^i  ;  but  ^6%  who  cannA  &6t  lis  his  tii- 
tifttbriWi'  tA  -tbfe  National  A^si^ttiblv^yflu,  who  hijM  tie'rc 
nAiUWl-  »ykt  ttbt  Votfe,  hoc  right  of  speaking— 'yoii  are  liot 
b  Hi  p«noA  itt  Amihd  uM  ttf  ffis  sjteech.  'G6,  afidl  'teU'  those 
>;Htt>1i&H^  pMtYoiQ,  thia  ue  iftUng  hei«  the  power  of 
the  pe6p\k,  iaia  that  jinVbhets  aldne  can  dnve  us  henoe.' 
AH  tfie  d-e^httes  dH«9  dUt  ■'l^at  U  »ie  voi[e'of  ^he  Asseihhly. 
and  but  firtt  rfl!(6lbt!6b  ;'  'tuQ  the  grand  master  withdrew. 
When  ntiteiKtrtea  to  ib^s*the,aliswer  of  the  Commas,  the 
Viii^,  Uff^i- k't^i^'Woiae-ntA'  silejice,  said  peevishly, '  Well,  if 
th^iill  'ft'dtto'fte  hi5,Tet,thethAtayiB  it.* 

■MiHihW      ■""  *  '    ^   -  a:  v.jj 

m  mm 

i^^m^Y'...       .  .     ,     _    . 

Withoilt  b^Io^iffirig  exacflj'  to  any  party,  he  xvaa,court^ 
'61:'  feated  b^  jfiu  ^shed  "to' ftirm  a  party  irufy  M- 
tfoWal^  ^ild  b'h  zHh 'Juhe  he  made'a  speech,  in  ^btfu. 
iaft^  t^Tfine  colleagues  that  ^it'ation^A'nd  tn'miiU  poujfd 
ttnlf  'lte  !GivdUrii.hle  to  ihe  ehemies  of  liberty, '"'  '  ' 


'eh<6ttitfe '  all  %bse  who  clo  hot  think  as  we  do.  ,M^nypf 
them  wish  the  public  good  as  much  as  we  do^  Ibut  tliey  seek 
"it  by  a  different  road;,  tnany  are  stil^  biassed  liy  eaiTy  itn- 
pressions  ind  the  habits  of  ediica'tion ;  others,. seeing, us 
tale  &  poaitioh  withbiit  a  preceHeht,  are.  alarmed  t'qr  thi^r 

fi'rop'erty;  rtiey  teil"  't'&at  liberty  may  beqonie  a  pretext  for 
ic^ntSousrie^s  and  iharcliy.  All  these  men  deserve  our 
regtir'^i  6ur '  consideration.*  '  ^.hd  he  drew  an  ,eloq,ueDt 
'sketch  of  ll^e  ,ad\'snta^'^  w'hich  a  rational,  constitiitiqn 
4'ould  ensure  to  F'rance;  tlie  equality  of  taxation,  th^frge- 
dcim  of  industry.^economy  in  the  ^nances,  the  written  laxr 
suti^stituted  for  mini^t^ial  capriice., 
'  Lous  xVL/aAn  havii^  «bctioned  and  eveo  cqmma^ded 
ti^e  union  of  the  three  estates  into  one  National  A^ml^^ff , 
Ulowed  his  courtiers  to  collect  a  gref^t  BUlnhtr, 
near  Paris  and  VersaUlea,  as  Bfn'"    — - 
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It  vu  then  that  Mirabeau,on  the  8th  of  July,  in  an  eloquent 
speech,  denounced  the  ipeasurea  of  the  court  As  a  plot 
against  the  independence  of  the  representatived  of  the 
nation,  and  q^ved  a  firm  thouf^h  respectful  addreu  to  the 
kiilg,  whem  he  excused,  as  if  unconscious  of  what  was 
heing  done  in  his  name,  requesting  him  to  remove  the  troops 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital.  The  address  was 
voted  in  the  midst  of  acclamations.  It  has  been  said  that 
this  address,  as  well  as  many  of  Mirabeau'a  speeches,  was 
written  for  him  by  others.  But  his  oratorical  powers  are 
piDved  by  his  extempore  speeches  and  replies,  which,  as 
well  as  his  prepared  speeches,  have  the  same  form  and 
pressure,  tho  same  login,  the  same  inspiration,  and  his  own 
peculiar  bold  and  somewhat  careless  manner.  He  doubtless 
made  use  of  notes  with  which  his  friends  supplied  him,  but 
lie  had  the  art  of  making  them  his  own,  and  stamping 
tltcmwi].h  his  original  character.  This  is  fully  and  honour- 
ably acknowledged  in  many  places  by  Dumont  himself, 
who  claims  (and  we  see  no  reason  for  questioning  hid 
Kiatetnent)  the  greatest  share  in  having  written  for  Mi- 
rabeau. 

Louis  Xyj[.  made  an  evasive  answer  to  the  address  ;  the 
people  of  Paris  look  the  alarm,  which  was  increased  by  the 
sudden  dismissal  of  Necker,  and  an  insurrection,  led  by 
Danton,  Camille  Desmouliiis,  Santerre.  and  others  beloDg- 
inff  to  the  club  of-the  Palais  Royal,  broke  out  in  the  capital, 
whioh  led  to  the  destruction  of  the  Bastille  on  the  13th  of 
July,  and  the  organization  of  the  militia  of  Paris.  During 
this,  stormy  period  Mirabeau  was  constantly  with  the  As- 
sembly, day  and  night,  at  Versailles,  supporting  the  firmness 
of  the  members,  insisting  on  the  necessity  of  the  king 
withdrawing  the  troops  from  the  capital,  and  sending  re- 
peated depatations  to  the  palace  for  that  purpose.  The 
ki^  at  last  consented  to  remove  tlie  troops,  and  went 
himself  to  Paris  on  the  I7th,  where  he  sanctioned  the 
Ibrmftion  of  the  new  municipality,  the  arming  of  the  militia, 
and  other  popular  measures.  The  Revolution  was  now 
complete,  and  the  -old  monarchy  was  dead.  It  has  been 
said  <hat  Hirabeau  bad  conspired  with  the  Paris  insurgents, 
in  order  to  make  the  duke  of  Orleans  lieutenant-gener^  of 
*  m:  but  this  aec^isatiDn.  as  teeing  to  that 
,U»i;t  prQijaature.  Mirabeau  may  haye  known 
'  f«l:^i}t^7^iiaLpf  fl^,  p^^    of  tho  duke  of 

n  iji^H*!^!^— i^  "^^^^  ''^  duke's  per- 
cufftiiVf,  biid  repu.ialtdh,  and.  his  want  of  popu- 

.,         .  jtil  Louis  WW  Mill  Very  papular  with  the  people 

Kcge.    At  (I  latyr  pwriorl,  on  the  5th  Wiul  tjlh  nf  Ot^lobor, 

wh^n  Lho  iioimLi'i-  of  Paiis  wenL  1u  VerfiaiUL's,  insultPil  tfie 

jfwtil  famLly,  ;iiitl  Ihrtciitoned  llitir  Yiva^,,  a  filjt  iUlq- 

biitM  to  thciUikc  uf  Orleans,  nml  Mirabeau  was  in]|>liLEitijid 

in  the  supposed  conspjini'v;   but  llie  Natiaiml  A^^(  Eiilily 

ddfilarL-U  iha.L  Iherc  wjiS  Hd  ground  of  ijccnsiilkm  .iL^  iMst 

either.  '  Dnmont,  who  IlvlhI  at  th*t,  |ime  in  MiniLt  di's 

'"^•^iliJli^fi  Ihe  matter  preUy  , ^otal^.  and,  in  the 

in  djaUbL   That  86mfl^D|^ti;kigi^pi|tionH  froi^ 


 ]^Wiri^«i;'to 

tha  mpripunM  W(f tlW' of  ib^  ^  *  ^ 


 [  ind 

%* 
f«  Ml 

moht  seems  jo 


Ihcm,  nre  slill  Invcitved  in' Kiojalery^ 
tliiEjk  tliiu  tlio  ohj,ect  of  tha  mdvemsnt  was  to  frighten  tlie 
kjng  iiwLiy,  and  :!jt;ti  tn  np;ioiTif  thfi  cTilke  lieiiteiiant-geTit'ral 
f^f  the  hingd(?m,  in  uhuili  coani  ftlirabeau  misht  have  h\}.p- 
porM  him  in  thti  Assembh;;  and  l^Ve  t)^nappi)inted  in 
retnrn  >?iind-ininlstia^f  ^ffhich'  post 'W 
scmbition.  ■  *'  '  'j  ■  <■■  '  '  "■  ' 

Min(b6an"wfe9  bne  of  tho'  cdtncCiitteie  offl^jsap^ciin^ed' to 
prett^jtthe  nioideT'of  ^  d6bldratioh  ofthe  rights  of  man'  oh 
tfaUidiytionbf  thebieta'phy^ciai>  Si£^e^. 
-  '  'Min^u  #aB,  froin  the  first,  opposM  tb'tht^  d^Iafatioh, 
thioh'be  tioAiqiderbd  bs  a  'pu^U  flctloti. ,  He  however  set 
iibolit  tl^e  'tas^  with  /fal^  firiends  IKimp'nt.  'CIIaviere,  and 


iUtij'eW. ,  At  lengtli  wfe  produced  oUr  piece 
■  tof  p&l«h^k,'blir  mttsaic  of  pretSnded  natural  rights,  which 
'tierei-  eklSte^d:'' The  ^irin'cipIes  imendM  to  be  established 
bytbi*  d«lar^hotl  ai^  danget-ous  in  thetriselres ;  fot  l^is- 
lUori^  sheuld '  not  he  tied  dbwji  to  general  propositions, 
which  they  are  .afterwardis  otilfg^' to  altei^  .aQ^  '"^''Vi 
'Wbtrte'fcTl,' they  ipust  not  b«  cram'ped  liy-f^s^  maxims: 
■M«tt«rt  born  ft^ahd  equtfl!  That  is  flot  t^u^l;  bh  tlia 
eoattaiy,  the}- ate  Iwrh  in  asittfe' of  weakness  and  neces^ 


sary  dependence.  Equal!  how  are  they  so,  or  how  can 
they  be  so?  If  by  equality  is  understood  equality  of 
talents,  of  virtue,  of  industry,  of  fortune,  then  the  hlsehood 
is  manifest.'  Mirabeau,  on  presenting  the  project  to  the 
«ssembty,  ventured  to  make  some  objections  to  it,  and 
proposed  to  defer  the  declaration  of  rights  until  the  con- 
stitution  should  be  completed.  *  I  can  safely  predict,*  said 
he,  'that  any  declaration  of  rights  anterior  tathe  consti- 
tution will  prove  but  the  almanac  of  a  single  year  I'  He 
however  withdrew  his  motion  out  of  weariness  and  diwust, 
and  the  declaration  was  decreed.  (Dumont's  SecoUaettoiu.) 

During  this  discussion  the  violent  members  of  tile  Breton 
dub  (afWwards  the  Jacobin  club)  charged  Mirabeau  with 
abusing  his  talents,  as  if  he  wished  to  involve  the  awembly 
in  contra^ctory  resolutions ;  and  one  of  them,  stooping  to 
personalities,  reproaobed  him  with  the  irregularities  of  hia 
private  life.  Mirabeau  answered,  with  dignified  calmness, 
*  No  doubt  that  in  the  course  of  a  stormy  youth,  partly  by 
the  fault  of  others,  but  chiefly  by  my  own,  I  have  cumraittcd 
many  wrongs,  and  that  there  are  few  men  who  have  afforded 
more  matter  for  bad  report  and  more  pretexts  for  slander ; 
but  I  dare  attest  to  you  all,  that  as  a  public  man,  as  a  poli- 
tical writer  or  speaker,  no  one  can  boast  of  greater  courage, 
independence,  disinterestedness,  or  of  greater  uniformity 
and  consistency  of  principles.  Thirty  volumes  of  writings 
arc  there  to  prove  iq^assertion.* 

Then  came  the  &mous  nkht  sitting  of  the  4th  of  August, 
in  which  the  assembly,  on  uie  motions  of  several  members 
of  the  nobility  and  clergy,  abolished  feudal  rights,  game- 
la^vs,  tithes,  privil^^  and  indemnities,  pensions  not  for 
actual  services,  the  corporations  of  trades,  and  all  the  provin- 
cial franchises,  slates,  and  assemblies,  as  well  as  the  charters 
of  peculiar  towns ;  questions  involving  an  entire  political  sys- 
tem were  decided  in  a  few  hours,  put  to  the  vote,  and  passed 
by  general  acclamation.  From  this  sitting  Mirabeau,  Sit^ye-, 
and  other  leading  members  happened  to  he  absent.  The 
following  day  the  first  two  strongly  reprobated  this  hurried 
work;  SiSyes  made  a  speech  against  the  sudden  abuUlioii 
of  tithes,  which  be  ended  by  the  words, '  They  want  to  \nt 
free,  and  know  not  how  to  be  just.*  Mirabeau  exclaimed  to 
Dumont,  'This  is  juat  the  cnaraeter  of  out  Frenchmen: 
they  are  three  montha  disputing  about  syllables,  and  in  a 
single  night  they  overturn  the  whole  venerable  edifice  of 
the  monaret^.* 

The  next  important  discussion  was  that  on  the  kingVi 
ve^.  Itfirabeau  had  determined  to  suppcnt  the  absuhiie 
.veto,  which,  in  f he  absence  of  a  second  or  upper  house,  he 
considered  of  vital | importance, to  the  monarchy.  His  speech 
bp  tha  occasion  axfited  muqh  .surprise  and  dissatisfaction 
among  tl^e  (teputiet^.  Si^es  oppqsed  tfie  absolute  veto,  and 
Bariia™  aiia  Pfition  Jjropoiiea  a  suspensjve  or  temporary 
one.  Their  ipotion  w^  canwd ,  Mirabeau  did  got  vote  on 
^liat  occasiop ;  and  suc^  was  the  importance  ivljich  even  his 
antagonists  attached  to  his  name,  that  v9jmiUe  ,I>ewioulins 

f nd  other  deinocrats  l>oldl);  asserted,  tbat.^j^  vpted  iu 
heir  ftvQur.  ,  ,'  ,   j  , 

,  M^rab^u's  speech  on  the  ntrfioiui.bant^upicy.wa».to  him 
'i  complete  tnulnph- '  In  this  «p<E!ech  lis  si^jnr^  tlie 
.inin|sfeir'  Ne9ker,  toi^homhe  w^  personanj^ibwiilpt  ifi  his 
plan  of  a  fottied  loan  to  maWup  the  de^cU.^  we  revenue. 
Several, members  had  proposed  modificaMonf^'whidi  Vita- 
1)aau  thought  would  destroy  the  effect  of  tlie  .measarei,  .  He 
proceefled  to  remarit  upon  the  dangerous  ^tate  of  the  public 
cretfit,  the  Kulu/e  of  the  revenue,and  r^reaented  a  national 
hanki^uptcy,  with  all  horrors,  as  ^he  p^h^T^le^copspquence 
of  the  rejection  of  the  plan.  The  force  with' which  he  pre- 
tsented  so  '  commonplace  a  suigect  waa  mira4;iilou^ :  he 
elevated  it  to  sublimity.  They  who  hea.rd  ihat  speach.  never 
foigot  it.  No  attempt  was  made  to  reply:  '^e  assembly 
^  siibju^ted  hy  the  |>ower  of  a  superior  mind. >nd  the 
pixiject  was  adoptw  unanimouBly,  Front  ,<that  ^  Mira- 
beau was  considered'^  having  ho  riv^'itr  the  a»scmb1y.: 
ther0  were,indjeed  other  oratory  biit  he  aloije  was  elpqueut ; 
and  ^hl^  impr^ssion'  was  'strpnger,  Wct^use  in  his  speech  on 
this  qdestioii'  he  was  robliged  to  depend  entirely,  upon  his 
own  r^iirces;  foi*  it  was'  an'  unexpected  reply,  and  could 
not  therefore  have  been  prepared-  (Duttiont  s  Becollec- 
tirms.)  Moie,  the  celebfated  actor  at  the  Theatre  f  rentals, 
was,  90  'atnick  with  th^  force  of  Iilirabeau's  eloqOeilce  and 
the  brilliancy  <jf  h^  d6Uver;^,'th^^  ftpproichipg.  |^e' orator 
'ttith  tisible  fetaotion, '  Ah  !  mijrisieur  (6  cotiotei  wiiS  he,  in 
ti  pathetic  tone  ot*  voice. '  Whkt  a  speech  I  and  witH'vhat  an 
accent  did  ;fot,  i!«;i«'^g»,i,,Vou  l^ 
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voMtioi.*  Mifibww  mu  tqr  no  meuu  <iifple«iad  «t  this 
tiiisdlu' eunpliment. 

Aftw  the  nmonl  of  the  usemhly  to  Pftm,  some  nego- 
tiationt  wen  mtered  into  for  bringiag  Mirabeaa  into-offioe. 
Necker  had  nearly  agreed  to  it,  and  the  king  mt  about  to 
eoment;  but  Mirabeau's  conation  was,  that  he  should 
ronain  member  of  the  assembly,  without  which  he  felt  that 
his  taking  office  would  he  of  no  use.  Suspicions  of  the 
scheme  having  been  bruited  about,  some  of  his  antagonists, 
of  Lameth's  party,  moved  that  no  minister  should  be  a 
member  of  the  assemblr.  Mirabeau  in  vain  opposed  the 
motion,  which  was  carrieci  by  a  feeble  majority.  He  appealed 
to  the  usage  of  the  English  parliament,  but  this  appeal  told 
against  himself;  ftir  the  least  idea  of  imitation  offended  the 
jnide  of  the  innovat<Nrs,  who  pretended  to  establish  a  monai^ 
ehieal  form  of  govemmeni  without  preserving  a  single 
element  of  monarcfay.  '  We  are  not  ^iglish,  am  we  want 
nothing  Enghsh,'  was  the  reply  on  such  oeeauoni. 

liir^ieau  was  one  of  the  first  to  ptopoie  a  martial  law 
to  pot  down  the  insnrreotions  which  had  then  become  ex- 
tremely frequent  all  over  France.  The  law  was  paMed  on 
the  19th  of  October,  uotwithstanding  violent  tipposition; 
and.  strange  to  say,  Mirabeau's  popularity  was  not  affected 
by  it. 

About  November  of  the  same  year  Mirabeau  unexpect- 
edly oonmiunicated  to  Dumont  a  plan  to  draw  the  king 
away  from  Paris.  After  placing  him  in  Metz  or  some  other 
strong  fortress,  amidst  fidthfUI  troops,  he  was  to  appeal  to 
the  people  by  proclamation,  to  dissolve  the  assemoiy,  and 
order  an  immeoiate  election  of  fresh  deputies.  Mirabeau 
was  to  remain  at  Paris,  and  wateh  the  motions  of  the  assem- 
bly ;  and.  as  toon  as  the  zoyal  proclamation  should  appear, 
he  expeeted  to  induce  all  the  moderate  monbws  to  separate 
from  the  rest  and  fbUow  the  king.  Mirabeau  represented 
this  plan  as  tiie  only  thing  by  whidi  France  could  be  saved 
from  complete  diao^nisation.  Dumont  strongly  remon- 
strated a^inst  the  plan,  and  Mirabeau  acknowledged  to 
him  that  it  had  (originated  with  the  court  party,  and  that  be 
had  intended  to  co-operate  in  the  movement,  in  order  to 
direct  it  in  fitvour  of  liber^ ;  '  otherwise,*  said  he, '  it  will 
only  lead  to  new  errors  and  the  total  ruin  of  the  country. 
If  the  plan  does  not  succeed,  the  monarchy  is  lost'  Dumont 
represented  to  him  that  he  would  most  probably  be  made 
use  of  only  as  a  tool,  and  then  discarded  as  a  victim.  A 
few  days  afterwards  Mirabeau  told  him  that  the  plan  was 
given  up,  and  the  affiur  remained  a  secret 

During  the  year  1790,  Mirabeau  continued  to  hold  the 
first  rank  as  a  leader  of  the  National  Assembly.  He  sup- 
ported the  law  fbr  the  sale  of  churoh  property  in  order  to 

£iy  off  the  natioml  debt,  hut  with  some  restrictions  in 
vour  of  the  actual  possessors,  which  restrictions  were 
however  disregarded.  He  also  supported  ibe  issue  of  as- 
signats  or  bmads  on  the  security  of  that  property,  but  limited 
their  issue  to  a  fixed  amount  He  also  proposed,  at  Du- 
mont's  suggestion,  a  plan  of  gradual  elections,  by  which  a 
citizen  should  have  to  exercise  certain  civil  functions  for  a 
stated  period  in  order  to  qualify  him  to  become  a  deputy  to 
tile  legislature.  This  motion  was  at  first  received  with 
fiivour  by  moat  members  both  of  the  right  and  left  sections 
uf  the  assembly,  but  Lameth,  Bamave,  and  some  others 
looked  upon  it  as  an  aristocratic  snare;  they  moved  and 
carried  an  adjoarnment,  and  the  motion  was  ultimately  lost 
In  the  important  discussion  on  the  right  of  peace  and  war, 
he  declared,  to  the  great  dismay  of  the  democrats,  that  the 
king  ou^ht  to  he  invested  with  this  prerogative,  and  sup- 
potiud  his  opinion  by  a  trairal  and  brilliant  speech.  Bar* 
nave  oppoaed  him,  attacked  Mirabeau  violently,  accused 
him  ••f  inconsistency,  ridiculed  his  system,  was  cheered  by 
the  left  side,  and  by  tlie  people  in  the  galleries,  and  received 
with  acclamations  by  the  people  out  of  doors,  whilst  cries  of 
'  i  la  lanterne'  resounded  against  Mirabeau.  The  debate 
was  adjourned.  The  next  day  a  libel  was  hawked  about 
the  streets  with  this  title  in  large  capitals : — *  Tbe  great 
treason  of  the  Count  de  Mirabeau,*  in  which  he  was  ac- 
cused of  bribery.  The  paper  was  shown  to  htm  as  he  en- 
tered the  assembly  he  glanced  at  it,  and  said, '  I  know  it 
all ;  I  shall  leave  tbe  house  either  triumphant  or  in  pieces.* 
He  ascended  the  tribune  amidst  the  most  profound  Eolence : 
*  For  aevml  days  past**  said  h^  *  the  seotum  of  this  atsem- 
My  which  withei  at  the  king's  assent  in  questions  of  peace 
■s  mr  has  been  representod  as  hostile  to  public  liber^; 
ramonvB  of  treaaoa  and  oormption  are artftiUy spread  about; 
popular  T^Bsnce  is  nvoked  to  support  the  tyruiny  of  party 


opinions.  I  also^  whom  a  Ihw  days  ago  Uuy  wanted  to  carry 
in  triumph,  I  liMr  nnrsdf  now  pndaimed  in  the  streets  as  a 
great  conspirator.  I  did  not  require  this  lesson  to  remind  me 
that  there  are  only  a  few  steps  oetween  the  eapitol  and  the 
Tarpeian  rock ;  but  a  man  who  wishes  to  be  useftil  to  his 
country,  who  cares  little  for  the  vain  celebrity  of  a  day,  is  not 
easily  overcome ;  he  expects  his  reward  from  his  conscience 
and  from  time,  the  incorruptible  judges  of  us  all.  I  thall 
therefore  resume  the  question  in  debat^  and  explain  tbe  true 
point  of  contention  with  all  the  clearness  I  am  capable  of.* 
He  then  repeated  tbe  objections  of  Bamave,  maintained 
his  former  opinion,  and  ui^ed  it  with  redoubled  force.  He 
WW  in  the  eyes  of  the  audience  the  certainty  of  his  toiumph, 
and  stopping  rather  abruptly,  he  concluded,  in  an  ordinary 
and  careless  tone,  with  these  words: — *  I  think,  gentlemen, 
that  the  real  point  in  debate  is  now  well  known,  and  that 
M.  Kumave  uu  not  at  all  touched  the  question  at  issue. 
It  would  now  be  fbr  me  a  task  too  easy  and  irrelevant  to 
foDow  my  opponent  throughout  his  aooeswwy  details,  in 
which,  if  he  has  shown  a  certain  talent  he  has  not  exhi- 
bited the  least  knowledge  of  state  or  worldly  aflhirs.  He 
has  declaimed  at  length  about  the  mischief  which  absolute 
kings  can  do  and  have  done,  but  he  has  not  observed  that 
in  our  constitution  the  monarch  is  no  longer  absolute,  and 
cannot  act  arbitrarily,  and  he  has,  above  afl,  completely  ab 
stained  from  speaking  of  the  evils  resulting  from  popular 
movements.'  Mirabeau  left  the  tribune  amidst  a  thunder 
of  applause,  which  lasted  for  many  minutes.  His  triumph 
was  again  complete,  and  his  opinion  prevailed. 

He  opposed  the  violent  measures  proposed  against  emi- 
gration, saying  that  it  was  tyrannical  to  interfere  with  tbe 
locomotive  ftoulties  <tf  uidividuab— that  such  reatriotioiu 
could  not  be  carried  into  etbet~that  he,  for  one,  would  not 
obey  them— and  as  the  extreme  left  became  louder  and 
louder  in  thtdr  marks  of  disapprobation,  be  |Ixed  his  wm 
upon  them  imperiously,  and  cned  out  with  a  voice  of  thunda*, 
*  Silence  aux  trentevoix'  (silence,  you  thirty  votes) ;  and 
the  extnme  left  quailed  before  him,  and  was  silent  accord- 
ingly. 

On  the  question  of  the  regency  he  told  the  assembly  to 
judge  for  themselves,  and  not  to  heed  the  shouts  out  of 
doors;  he  told  them  that  the  very  people  who  were  applaud- 
ing them  to-day  would  shout  still  louder  were  they  to  see 
them  soma  other  day  on  their  way  to  the  scaffold ;  and  at 
that  moment  a  loud  cheer  from  the  galleries  seemed  to 
confirm  Mirabeau's  prediction. 

Thus  did  this  extraordinary  man,  while  crushing  the 
old  aristocraey  with  one  hand,  r^ress  the  fhr^  of  the  de- 
mocnUic  fltetion  on  the  other.  Hardly  disguising  bis  con-- 
tempt  fbr  the  intdlectual  capacity  of  moat  of  his  colleagues, 
he  stilt  kept  them  all  in  awe ;  and  while  openly  asserting 
his  independence  of  clubs,  and  Actions,  ana  mobs»  he  re- 
tained his  popularity  to  the  last  even  with  the  lowest  popu- 
lace. 

*  Our  little  mother  Mirabeau'  was  the  endearing  nick* 
name  which  the  fishwomen  of  Paris,  who  sometimes  graced 
the  galleries  of  the  legislature  with  their  presence,  applied 
to  him. 

Mirabeau,  assisted  by  Dumont  and  others,  edited  a 
journal  entitled  at  first, '  Journal  des  Etat&-G£n£raux,'  and 
afterwards  '  Courier  de  Provence,'  which  gave  a  clever  and 
tolerably  impartial  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  National 
Assembly,  until  about  the  middle  of  1790,  when  it  was  for- 
saken 1^  its  original  founders,  and  retained  nothing  of  its 
forniw  charaoter  except  the  name. 

In  January,  1791,  Mirabean  was  named  president  of  the 
National  Assembly.  *  Never  had  this  offloe  been  so  well 
filled ;  he  displayed  in  it  a  new  kind  of  talent.  He  intro- 
duced a  de^ee  of  order  and  clearness  in  the  proceeding,  of 
the  possibility  of  which  no  member  had  previously  the  least 
conception.  He  simplified  forms;  he  could  render  the 
question  clear  by  a  single  word,  and  also  by  a  single  word 
put  down  tumult  His  regard  for  all  parties,  the  respect  he 
always  paid  to  the  Assembly,  tbe  precision  of  hia  observa- 
tions, and  his  answen  to  the  several  deputations  at  the  bar — 
answers  which,  whether  prepared  or  extempore,  were  always 
remarkable  for  dignity  and  elegance,  and  satislhctory  even 
while  conveying  a  r^isal;  in  wort,  his  activity,  his  impar- 
tiality, and  his  presence  of  mind  inereesed  his  reputation 
and  added  splendour  to  his  talents,  in  an  office  which  had 
proved  a  quicksand  to  several  of  his  predecessors.  He  bad 
the  art  of  fixing  the  general  attention  ew&'whppvli^i^S^ 
loDger  aUe  to  speak  from  tlfiiMlraii^\likatfcdM  wlm 
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IPHgoae  hk  nost  nlotUa  prcneatne.  His  efteouM,  who 
were  jeaiotu  of  his  doqwnct^  and  had  voted  him  praiident 
Id  otaet  thereby  to  east  him  into  the  ehade  and  reduce  him 
to  sileoce,  vero  bitterly  diuppunted  whan  th^  taw  him 
add  aootber  wreath  to  the  chaplet  of  hia  glory. 

'  He  wa»  flar  from  enjoying  good  heaith  at  tfaiatime.  "If 
I  believed  in  Bbw  poiaoui."  he  said  to  me,  "  I  should  thiok 
myself  poisoned ;  for  I  feel  that  I  am  ^yiofi  by  incbM-^tbat 
I  am  btdng  consumed  in  a  slow  flie."  I  obsorred  to  hia« 
that  bia  mode  of  life  would  long  ago  have  destroyed  any 
man  les»  robust  than  himself.  Not  a  moment  of  iMt,  from 
sftven  in  the  morning  till  ten  or  eleven  at  night;  oontinu^ 
eonversationi  and  altercatioaa;  agitations  of  mind  and  ex- 
citemant  of  every  kind ;  too  high  living*  at  loaat  aa  regard* 
food— for  be  waa  vary  modwate  in  drink.  "Yon  must,"  I 
said,  "be  a  salamandar,  to  Uv«  in  the  fire  which  is  obn- 
suming  you."  like  all  public  and  ambitious  men,  in  their 
moments  of  ennui  and  fatigue,  he  entertained  at  times 
thoughts  of  retiring  from  public  life.  The  irritation  of  his 
system  at  this  time  produced  violent  atlacksof  ophthalmia; 
and  I  have  seen  him,  whilst  he  was  presidet^  of  the  Nv 
tional  Assembly,  sometimes  apply  leeches  fix  his  eyes  in  the 
interval  during  the  adjournment  of  the  sitting  fintm  the 
morning  to  the  evening,  and  attend  the  AsaemUly  with  his 
neck  oovered  with  linen  to  staunob  the  bloo^ 

'  When  we  parted  for  the  last  time  (Dumont  was  going 
to  Geneva  for  six  monthsX  be  embraced  me  with  an  amo- 
tion wfaidh  I  had  nsver  bdoce  seen  bim  aviiioB.  **I  shall 
die  at  the  stak^  my  dear  iSctend,"  said  he,  ''and  we  shall 
never  perhaps  meet  again.  When  I  am  gone,  my  value 
will  be  appreciated.  Ifiafbrtunes  to  whish  1  have  put  a 
stop  for  the  present  were  overwhelming  France  in  every 
direction ;  but  that  base  footion,  which  I  now  overawe  (the 
Jacobins),  will  ogwn  be  let  loose  upon  the  oountry.  I  have 
none  but  direftu  anticipations.  An  I  my  friaml.  how  right 
were  we  when,  at  the  beginning,  we  tried  to  prevent  the 
Commons  from  being  deolared  a  National  AssQmbly>  That 
was  the  origin  of  the  evil.  Sinee  they  have  carried  that 
point,  they  have  not  ceased  to  show  that  they  are  unworthy 
of  confidence.  Hiey  wanted  to  govern  the  king,  instead  of 
being  governed  by  bus ;  but  soon  neither  they  nor  he  will 
govern ;  a  vile  focttou  will  rule  the  country,  and  debase  it 
by  the  most  atnwioua  oiimu.''  Thne  Branths  after  thu 
eonvecsaiUca  Mirabeau  was  do  more.'  (Dunont^s  ilseoMfo- 
tiotuf^  Mirabtau.) 

Mirabeau  died  on  the  2nd  April*  1791,  (rf**  short  but  vio- 
lent disease,  the  result  of  his  mode  of  living  and  of  continual 
excitement.  During  his  illness  he  suffered  much,  but  en- 
dured his  pain  with  sufficient  oelmnoas  and  reaignatioa. 
He  repeated  to  Talleyrand,  who  attended  hin.  the  same 
gloomy  prognostications  on  the  result  of  the  actual  struggle 
in  France  which  he  had  before  expressed  to  Dumont,  and 
bis  determination,  had  life  been  spared  to  him,  of  support- 
ing the  king's  constitutional  authority  against  the  attacks 
of  the  anarcnisu.  '  1  carry  with  me  to  Uie  graven'  said  he 
oace,  *  the  last  shreds  of  the  monaiehy.*  He  had  bean  for 
some  months  in  oorrespondenoe  with  the  oour^  and  had 
proposed  a  plan  for  diuolving  the  Assembly  by  the  flvoa 
and  will  of  the  nation  itself  by  getting  up  addresses  from 
the  departments,  without  having  recourse  to  foreign  armies 
sr  destroying  the  people's  hope  of  freedom ;  for  a  new  as- 
sembly waa  to  be  convoked  forthwitl^  whieh  would  hava 
revised  the  coiutitution.  Mirabeau  never  intended  to  re- 
store absolute  power :  be  knew  too  well  that  he  would  have 
destroyed  himself  by  such  a  measure ;  but  all  his  ambition 
during  the  latter  period  of  bis  Ufa  was  centred  in  the  idea 
of  becoming  prime  ministeir  of  the  constitutional  monarchy 
of  France,  and  he  thought,  that  once  in  that  ofSce,  he 
should  eclipse  every  minister  who  had  preceded  him,  and 
that  he  would  attract  within  the  aphm  of  his  patronage  all 
men  of  distinguished  abilities,  ud  Uitis  form  a  hido  of 
talenu  whose  brightness  should  da«de  Eon^  (Dumont ; 
Bouill£*9  Memoir$.)  Cabanis,  then  a  young  physician, 
published  an  account  of  Mirabeau's  illness  and  a  copy  of 
his  wiH.  He  died  encumbered  with  debts.  '  Much  nss 
been  said  of  the  venality  of  Mirabeau,*  says  Dumont, '  as 
if  his  talents  were  actudly  put  i^)  to  the  highest  bidder ; 
but  this  is  an  exagg^tion.  It  may  be  admitted  that  be 
was  not  over-scrupulous  in  money  mattarSk  but  he  waa  too 
proud  to  be  dishonest ;  and  he  would  have  thrown  through 
the  window  any  one  who  dared  to  make  to  him  a  bumui- 
ating  proposal.  At  one  time  he  received  a  pension  from 
MoBsietir  (afterwards  Louis  XVULX  and  »ubse(ii  eat!y. 


during  the  last  six  numtha  ef  his  UA^  one  ftom  (be  king ; 
but  he  considered  himself  as  an  agent  entrusted  with  thcu- 
a&irs,  and  be  accepted  those  pMuions,  not  to  be  governed 
by,  but  to  govttn  and  direct  those  who  granted  them.' 

Mirabeau  was  a  brilliant  orator,  and  a  fluent  though  not 
oiigiiud  writer.  The  great  eharaeteristie  of  his  genius 
oonsiated  in  bis  political  sagacity,  his  anticipatiDn  of  eveota, 
and  his  knowled^  of  mankind.  No  man  at  the  time,  at 
least  in  FVaoec^  saw  so  &r  as  he  did  into  Aiturity,  and  hia 
forebodioei  of  impending  calamiUes  were  attributed  to  dia 
appointed  amlntion.  But  while  he  pwgiMstieated  the 
downfol  of  the  nonaidi^t  ha  had  the  most  lively  antioipa- 
tion  oi  the  Aiture  destiikies  vi  hii  eountiy.  In  a  letter  to 
Major  HauviUoa,  ef  the  Pniasian  serviee^  he  said  that  he  con- 
sidered France  as  aUe  to  resist  all  Europe ;  and  bis  corre- 
spondesee  contains  many  singular  passsges  wfaiflh  show  the 
vide  range  of  bis  political  viewa.  At  home  he  detected  by  bis 
instinctive  penetration  the  feelings  of  the  principal  membera 
of  the  National  Assembly,  and  onen  embartassed  hia  oppo- 
nents by  revealing  their  aeoret  motives,  and  kying  open 
.  that  which  they  ware  most  amuous  to  ooneeaL  The  aevev ity 
of  his  judgments  has  been  justified  by  suoossding  events; 
imd  there  has  not  been  a  man  ef  any  ccmsequenoe  in  that 
aseembly  the  sum  of  whose  conduct  has  not  corresponded 
with  ibe  opinion  which  Mirabeau  had  formed  of  him.  His 
death  gave  courage  to  all  tiw  footkms.  Robespiorre,  F6- 
tluon,  and  otbar%  who  dwindjisd  into  iuugniiflaBos  b^bra 
him,  immedialely  became  great  men,  when  ao  longer  over- 
awed by  his  fset^asm.  flis  death  was  frit  as  a  p«Alie  calft* 
mity  by  the  nation  io  general ;  a  publio  examiaatjim  was 
made  on  his  body  to  convince  the  people  that  tken  waa  no 

f round  for  the  suqiiciou  of  poison :  nis  funeral  was  con- 
ucted  with  great  pomp ;  all  me  theatres  were  olcaed,  the 
deputies,  the  ministers^  all  the'publio  autJboritiei,  and  a 
number  of  other  perswis,  forming  a  procaasion'  of  more 
than  two  miles  in  length,  followed  his  remains  to  the  Pan- 
theon, where  they  were  depesiied  among  the  illustrious  dead. 

Little  more  tbau  two  years  after,  in  November,  1793, 
the  body  of  Mirabeau  waa  disinterred  by  a  deiaree  of  the  Con- 
vention, as  that  of  an  aristocrat;  and  the  isrodous  and 
insane  Marat  succeeded  to  his  honoazs.  So  short  is  the 
period  of  popularity  in  cevolutioiii* 

MurabMMi  left  a  natural  smi,  whom  he  adopted  before  his 
death,  and  who  has  publisbad  memoirs  of  his  fl^her,  in  4 
vols.  8vo.i- London,  1836.  Besides  the  numerous  worka 
and  pamphlets  of  Mirabeau  which  were  priiUed  in  bis  life- 
time, several  colleotions  have  been  published  since  bis 
death : — ■  Collection  complette  des  Travaux  de  Mirabeau  & 
I'Assemblte  Nationale,' Paris.  1791;  '  (Buvres  Oratoires 
Choisies  da  Mirabeau,'  6  vols.  8va,  Paris,  1820. 

Mirabeau  wag  tall,  Uiick-set,  and  naturally  robust,  but 
very  plain  in  his  features ;  and  yet,  when  he  ehosie,  hia 
manner  was  extremely  foscioating.  His  large  bead  was 
shaded  by  a  vast  mass  of  dark  Iwir,  which  fa«  took  great 
pains  to  cultivate;  and  he  used  to  say,  when  his  antogonisu 
were  troublesome^  that  he  would  alutke  bis  looks  at  tbem, 
at  the  same  timo  assuming  a  threatening  look,  which,  ad  ted 
to  his  deep  powerful  voice,  had  the  eftct  of  otm^etely 
silencing  them. 

As  the  history  of  Mirabeau's  political  lifo  is  closely  con- 
nected with  that  of  the  States-General,  and  of  tfae  National 
Assembly,  which  grew  out  of  tb«n,  and  whioh  effbcted  the 
French  revolution,  it  may  be  proper  here  to  give  anaeoouut 
of  the  formation  of  that  assembly. 

The  States  General  were  an  old  institution  of  the  French 
monarchy.  They  were  at  first  composed  of  the  deputies  of 
the  two  orders  of  the  nobility  and  clergy,  and  were  ccu- 
voked  by  the  kin^  to  consult  with  bim  in  importani  e*>M, 
and  also  to  furnish  the  monarch  with  money  by  grarns 
styled 'free  gifts.'  It  was  a  feudal  insUtutim,  like  the  early 
Spanish  Cortes  and  English  paiUamenta.  AAerwarda, 
deputies  of  the  chartefsd  towns  were  admitted  into  the 
assembly,  and  these  were  called  the  Third  Estate.  It  would 
appear  that  the  third  estate,  or  commons,  were  fiist  intro- 
duced into  the  states-general  under  Philip  le  Bd  in  1303. 
on  the  occasion  of  the  quarrel  between  tut  monarch  and 
pope  Boniface  VUL.  about  half  a  century  later  than  the 
introductbn  of  the  knights  of  tbe  shire  into  the  parliunent 
of  England. 

There  were  in  France  provincial  states  also,  omsisting  of 
the  three  (Hilers,  in  Provence,  Britanay,  Bu^ndy,  and  tbe 
sther  great  fiefit  of  the  crowi^  which  pcoviuces  were  accord- 
ingly  distinguislied.  b][jthf  ,^^Ki3HjygR,*'Bt»»fc' 
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from  the  otk«r  provinces  directly  luUieet  to  Uie  crown, 
which  vem  called  *  Paj»  d'Btaotion.'  In  the  Pay*  d'KuU 
the  ttates  moh  pionnce  were  asked  hj  the  king  foK  a 
nrtuB  MibaidjF,  Ibr  which  thmr  voted  the  suspW.  and  rwu* 
Utei  the  UMwnMit  of  it,  the  nobili^  aod  clergy  payutg 
tBootdmg  to  the  vilue  of  the  lands  whiA  they  beU,  and  thS 
m  callad  the  nel  laiUe;  dw  nurdiai^  artifioan.  and 
tndBspeople  ven  wtcwed  Moacduig  to  thoir  wealth  and 
BtatMKk  which  vu  called  the  panonel  taille;  but  day- 
libouma  ud  other  |M>or  persons  were  not  Usble  to  the  pa* 
iooBltuUB.  The  Fays  d'Election  were  taxed  at  will  by  the 
king;  and  the  tax  called  penooal  taille  was  asicflsed  upon 
aU  Uie  inhabitants  by  the  *  «lu^*  or  notables,  of  the  respeetiTe 
ccmmuDes.  In  thn  as  well  aa  in  other  respects  the  ooantries 
which  had  states  had  a  decided  advantage  over  the  rest.  It 
was  also  a  pjrineiple  or  tradition  of  the  monarchy  at  large 
tbst  no  permanent  tax  oould  be  levied  or  maintained 
thmughottt  the  kingdom  without  the  consent  of  the  statca- 
^neral  ct  aU  France.  There  seems  to  hava  been  no  fixed 
period  fiv  tiw  eonvoeation  of  the  Matas^neral.  it  d«> 
(ended  on  the  humour  and  neoesHtiaiof  tha  reigniag  king; 
Bat  whsu  they  met,  they  were  oNuidared  as  re^aunting 
the  nation,  and  aa  beiag  above  all  courts  of  juMiee  and 
other  authorities,  and  eqval  to  the  king  himself  On  the 
king's  letters  of  eoBveeauon  beii^  issued,  the  deputies  for 
each  order  wm  elected  by  the  bailliages,  or  districts,  from 
each  of  the  three  orders.  WLen  assembled,  each  order  had 
Its  separate  chamber  or  hall  for  deliberating,  and  the  ma- 
jority of  the  votes  constituted  the  vote  of  the  order.  Tbe 
whole  assembly  therefore  may  be  considered  as  having  three 
Totes,  and  it  may  be  easily  inferred  that  in'questioni  on  which 
both  the  nobihty  and  clergy  had  the  same  interest,  the  vote 
ti  the  third  eatate  was  of  no  avail.  But  there  were  other 
esses  in  which  the  other  two  orders  might  differ,  and  the 
nteof  the  tiiird  estate  would  prove  decisive.  When  tin 
King  eame  to  eominunisalo  anyUiin^  to  the  states,  the  three 
ordm  aaembled  in  one  oonuwrn  halL  This  was  called  a 
loyal  sittinj^  and  after  tbe  kmg's  departnie  eaeh  order 
fspaired  to  iu  separate  hsll.  It  is  recorded  however  that  on 
Kvwal  occauons,  and  partfoulailj  at  Orleena,  in  1569,  they 
4greed  to  deliberate  together  as  one  assembly,  and  dioae 
one  insident  for  the  whole. 

Tbe  last  statea*general  assembled  in  France  previous  to 
1789  were  convolud  under  Louis  XIII.,  then  just  of  age, 
in  1614.    Theiy  asked  for  tbe  aboUtion  of  certain  taxes  and 
datie^  which  the  minister  promised,  but  did  not  keep  his 
word.    Tbe  following  ministers,  Riobelien  and  Maaarin, 
sad  Louis  XIV.  after  them,  were  little  dispcued  in  ftivour 
of  national  representation  of  any  sort,  and  the  states- 
seoeral  became  almost  ibn^ten.   The  diiorder  of  tbe 
ananeae  and  the  refbaal  of  the  privili»ed  orders  to  come  to 
tbe  asaiataace  of  the  uehequer,  addaa  to  the  remonstiaaoes 
of  the  parliammt  of  I^ris,  and  the  advioe  of  the  minister 
Neeker,  decided  Lovis  XVI.  to  assemble  once  more  the 
states-g^ieral :  but  tbe  difficulty  was  to  d^rmine  the  mode 
of  election,  abont  whidi  there  vras  nothing  certain  or  uni- 
form  in  the  records  of  former  Btates-general;  the  total  num- 
ber of  deputies,  as  well  as  Uie  respective  number  for  each 
deputation  or  province,  having  varMd  pealiy.   Ihe  qualifl- 
cations  of  the  electors  were  also  differently  stated.  In  ISM 
the  states  consisted  of  800  deputies,  in  1576  of  8ft6»  in  1568 
of  506.  and  in  1614  of  454.  Daupbiny  in  1576  returned  16 
deputies,  and  in  1614  only  1 1 ;  I^nguedoc  sent  14  at  the 
fbrnier  pnriod,  and  S9  at  the  latter;  Guyenne  37,  and  after- 
wards 58.  Again,  with  r^pird  to  the  proportion  of  deputies 
amoiw  tbe  uree  ordtts^  the  letters  of  conTocation  men- 
tiMied  a  deputy  from  each  odcr  at  least  tat  ea^  bailliage, 
but  the  baillis  generally  sent  more,  especially  Avm  the  third 
estate  probably  boeaiwe  they  more  aasUy  found  hi  tliis  astate 
nen  who  would  take  tbe  trouble.  In  1614  the  states-gene- 
ral consisted  of  1<M  deputations,  out  of  whidi  S4  only  con- 
sisted of  an  equal  number  of  deputies  for  each  order,  34 
had  as  mray  deputies  of  tbe  third  estate  as  for  the  other 
two  ordersk  and  in  others  the  proportion  of  the  members  of 
tbe  commons  was  either  greater  or  smaller.   Tbe  total 
Qomber  of  d^tiea  were  140  i<x  the  clergy,  133  for  the 
nobility,  and  192  for  the  third  estate.  In  1789  tbe  question 
aroee  as  to  giving  to  tbe  third  estate  iti  all  the  bailli^es  a 
number  of  deputies  equid  to  that  of  the  other  two,  in  order 
that  if  the  autes  agreed  to  delibmto  in  common,  as  they 
had  dooasionally        belbiak  wid  vote  by  heads,  the  third 
estate  might  have  a  flur  chance.  This,  which  was  styled  the 
4oubb  layiwstfnUtfam  of  the  third  estate,  wsa  grutod  \if 


Louis  XVI.  in  his  letters  of  convocation,  which  decreed 
that  tbe  states  should  oonsist  of  at  least  1000  deputies,  of 
whom  each  bailliage  should  return  a  flraotion  in  proportion 
to  its  population  and  the  tans  irtiieh  it  paid  to  ttie  treasury. 
But  the  inwutant  question  rem^ne^  whether  the  three 
orders  should  ddihmto  hi  eomnion  and  veto  by  heads, 
ftnning,  in  abod^  (Hm  boose:  the  Commons  desired  i^  hat 
the  other  two  oiders  leAised.  This  question  the  king  or 
his  ministfHs  did  not  decide,  and  that  wu  tba  reek  on  wfaidi 
the  monarohy  was  shipwrecked. 

Whetf  at  last  the  Commons  obliged  the  other  tro  orders 
to  join  them  in  one  National  Assembly,  the  members  of  tlie 
whole  body  consisted  as  follows: — 48  archbishops  and 
bishops.  S5  abbots  and  canons,  208  parochial  incumbents ; 
1  prince  of  the  blood,  28  magistratos  of  the  auperior  courts, 
and  241  gentilshommes  or  nobles;  in  all,  291  deputies  of 
the  clergy  and  270  of  the  nobility:  the  third  estate  was 
represented  by  80  inferior  magistrates.  272  lawyers,  16 

Khysioians,  S  clergymen,  11  of  the  nobility,  who,  like 
[irabeau,  bad  been  returned  by  the  Commons,  and  176 
ntetehants,  landhtddera^  and  Jknnets;  in  all,  557  members 
of  the  third  estate.  In  the  course  of  tbe  session  faowerar 
several  members  of  the  nihility  and  e\vta  emigrated. 

Hie  National  Auembly  continued  iu  labours  fbr  several 
months  after  tbq  death  of  Mirabeau.  Having  completed 
the  new  oonstitution  which  it  undertook  to  make  for  France, 
it  presented  it  to  the  king  for  his  sanotion  in  September, 
1791.  The  king  acc^ted  the  oonstitution.  and  the  assem- 
Uy  dissolved  itself  on  tbe  30th  of  tbe  eame  month.  The 
French  generally  designate  the  first  national  assembly  as 
*  I'sssemblie  constituante,*  from  iu  having  framed  tbe  con- 
stitution for  the  kingdom.  That  constitution  lasted  about 
twelve  months,  after  which  tbe  republic  was  proclaimed. 

MIRACLES.  A  man  may  acquire  his  knowledge  of  any 
event  in  either  of  two  wayvj  by  his  own  observation,  or  by 
infiinnatiott  from  others,  llie  knowle^  of  an  event  which 
a  man  obtains  fttsn  bis  own  observation  is  generally,  to  him, 
the  highest  degree  of  evidence  and  the  surest  ground 
belief;  but  not  therefore  tbe  surest  ground  of  a  true  opinion. 
Tbe  knowledge  of  an  event  which  a  man  derives  l^  infor- 
mation from  others  is  not,  to  him,  so  high  a  degree  of  evi- 
dence as  that  which  be  f>btain8  from '  bis  own  observation ; 
but  it  docb  not  therefore  follow  tbAt  it  is  not  so  sure  a 
ground  of  a  true  opinion.  All  tbe  knowledge  which  a  man 
derives  from  his  own  observation  may  be  called  experience: 
all  that  he  derives  from  tbe  observation  of  others  m  ay,  for  the 
sake  of  distinction,  be  called  evidence ;  it  Is  the  experience 
of  others  communicated  to  him,  either  orally  or  by  writing. 

Ev^  event  which  baa  token  place,  or  is  said  to  have 
taken  place,  nwy  be  the  subject  of  evidence.  A  man  who 
hss  witnessed  an  event  himself  entertains  no  doubt  of  ite 
reality,  unless  he  has  some  suspicion  that  a  fivud  was  pnc- 
ttaed,  n  that  for  some  reason  or  other  the  event  of  which  he 
was  a  witness  was  not  such  an  event  as  it  appeared  to  him 
to  be.  An  ^  witness  therefore  of  an  event  has  nothing  to 
guard  against,  so  far  as  concerns  his  own  conviction,  but 
deception  by  others,  or  mistake  or  misapprehension  on  his 
own  part.  When  a  men  derives  his  knowledge  of  an  event 
from  tbe  information  of  others,  there  is,  in  addition  to  the 
causes  of  error  wfaiclj  may  exist  where  be  is  an  eye-witness, 
tbe  flirtber  cause  of  error  which  may  arise  from  tho  wit- . 
neas  whose  evidence  be  receives  being  interested  in  deceiv- 
ing him,  or  being,  from  whatever  cause,  disposed  to  deceive 
him.  There  is  no  vupposable  event  which  may  not  be  the 
subject  of  evidence;  and  when  all  reason  for  supposing 
deoeption,  mlsteke^  or  intentkm  on  tiia  part  of  tbe  witness 
to  deceive,  is  rsmeved,  tbeie  is  no  event  which,  when  wi^ 
nessed,  dosa  not  thereby  acqnire  some  degree  of  probability. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  the  asoertaining  wat  there  is 
neither  deception,  misteke,  nor  intention  to  deoeive,  is  gene- 
rally the  msin  matter  in  estimating  the  value  of  evidence; 
but  the  estimating  the  value  of  tM  evidence  in  any  given 
case  is  a  different  thing  from  determiniug  what  may  be  the 
subjeet  of  evidenee,  which  is  the  matter  that  we  are  here 
considering. 

Man  is  so  oonstituted,  that  any  event  alleged  to  have 
taken  place  is  at  once  placed  by  tbe  mind  either  among 
events  which  are  oommon  or  among  events  which  are  un- 
oommon.  Intheformerease,beforeanyevideneeisftimisbed 
as  to  the  foot,  there  is  a  disposition  to  believe  that  it  is 
true;  and  even  tbe  soondest  judge  of  hnman  events, 
though  he  wiU  believe  no  alleged  event  witBtmt  snffident 
endeMO.  leadUy  aeqniaiaes  \vm^BBA^m»!fi^^i^ 
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avent  of  a  eommon  kind  being  a  true  event  In  the  case 
of  an  uncommon  event,  the  matter  is  different ;  most  per- 
sons are  indisposed  to  consider  it  probable  that  the  uncom- 
mon event  has  actually  taken  place,  and  many  persons  at 
once  assume  its  iinpossibilityt  or  at  least  assume  tiutt  it  has 
not  Iftlran  i^oe.  But  there  is  no  nUvnuL  ground  either  for 
admitting  the  troth  of  a  oommon  event  vithout  sufBoient 
evidence,  ot  for  refusing  assent  to  an  uncommon  event  sup* 
ported  by  sufficient  eviwnce.  An  event  the  roost  oommon  m 
the  course  of  human  life,  an  event  the  probability  and  possi- 
bility of  which  no  man  will  deny,  requires  as  much  bvidence 
in  order  to  be  proved  as  any  event  the  most  uncommon  or 
any  kind  of  thing  or  event  that  has  never  been  heard  of 
before.  In  both  cases,  the  testimony  of  one  eye-witness  at 
least  is  required ;  and  supposing  the  absence  of  mendacity 
in  the  iwitnesa  and  of  all  reason  for  supposing  him  to  be 
deceived,  the  uncommon  event  is  proved  as  much  as  the 
common  event  How  much  and  what  will  be  neoessar^  in 
either  case  to  show  the  absence  of  mendacity  or  of  deception, 
is  a  question  that  concerns  the  estimation  of  the  value  at 
the  evidence  in  any  given  case,  and  cannot  be  determined 
generally. 

Thus  it  appears  that  an  event  alleged  to  have  taken  place 
may  eithn  ae  one  of  a  kind  that  is  consistent  with  a  per- 
son's experience,  or  it  maybe  inconsist^t  with  it  But 
the  evidence  in  support  of  an  event  of  either  desmption 
may  be  precisely  the  same  in  decree  and  kind ;  it  may  be 
the  evidence  of  persons  of  integrity  unimpeacbed,  of  judg- 
ment approved,  and  of  observation  and  acute ness  unques- 
tioned. 

In  the  two  oases  supposed,  the  evidence  is  precisely  the 
same :  the  only  difference  is  in  the  mental  state  of  the  per- 
son to  whom  it  is  addressed.  AU  intention  or  disposition  to 
deceive,  on  the  part  of  ttie  witnesaes,  is  by  the  sumnaition 
out  of  the  way,  and  therefore  the  case  is  reduoed  to  that 
of  tl»  receiver  of  the  evidenoe  being  an  OT^-witness,  and  if 
he  believes  the  vitnesaes  to  have  as  much  penetration  and 
judgment  as  himsdi^  their  evidence  is  as  good  to  him  as 
his  own  experience  would  have  been ;  and  if  he  thinks  the 
witnesses  have  more  penetration  and  judgment  than  him- 
self, it  is  better.  There  is  then  no  reason  why  a  man  should 
not,  under  the  circumstiuices  supposed,  believe  an  event 
which  is  inconsistent  with  his  own  experience,  as  well  as 
one  that  is  consistent  with  it 

The  true  cause  of  all  the  dispute  about  the  reaUty  of 
events  called  miraculous  'a  this :  the  estimation  of  the  evi- 
dence in  the  particular  instance,  or  instances,  has  been  con- 
founded with  the  question  of  evidence  generally.  As  a 
matter  of  ovidenee,  any  &ct  may  be  alleged  as  uo  fact  to 
be  proved,  and  the  possibility  of  a  proof  equal  in  value  to 
the  proof  derivable  firom  a  man's  own  observation  cannot  be 
denied.  But  whether  any  alleged  fact  has  been  proved  or 
not  ii  quite  a  different  question.  It  is  not  here  said  that 
any  supposable  &ct  or  event  can  be  proved,  but  it  is  said 
that  any  suppoMble  feet  or  event  may,  by  possilnlity,  be 
sapported  by  evidence  as  strong  as  that  arising  from  a  man 
being  an  eye-witness. 

The  assertion  that  any  allied  event  is  inconsistent  with 
experience,  may  mean  either  the  experience  of  the  objector, 
or  the  evidence  (that  is,  ^e  experience)  of  otiiers ;  « it 
may  mean  both.  Taken  in  its  wiaest  acceptation,  the  asser- 
tion cannot  be  properly  made  of  an^  fkct  or  event  alleged  to 
have  taken  place ;  for  by  the  supposition,  the  event  is  consis- 
tent with  tlw  experienoe  of  the  persui  who  bears  evidence 
to  it  If  a  &et  or  an  event  should  be  told  to  a  person,  of 
which  then  was  no  similar  event  on  raeixd,  it  mu[nt  be  said 
that  experienoe  did  not  show  any  similar  event ;  mtt  though 
this  might  be  a  very  good  reason  for  examining  the  evidence 
most  strictly,  it  is  no  reason  at  all  against  evidence  in  sup- 
port of  it  which  is  free  from  all  the  ejections  above  enume- 
rated. 

But  it  may  be  said,  what  does  this  lead  to?  It  leads 
to  this, — to  the  admission  that  any  allied  fact  or  event  is  a 
possibility ;  and  it  leads  to  the  proper  examination  of  the 
evidence  by  which  it  is  supported.  Suppose  the  event  to  be 
a  shower  of  stones  recorded  in  Livy.  The  investigation  is 
relieved  ef  one  difficulty  by  the  fact  of  showers  of  stones 
being  attested  by  evidence  in  modem  times  much  more 
satiuujtny  than  that  of  Livy.  A  man  may  therefore  eom- 
meoee  such  iuquin  by  acbnitting  that  the  particular  eir- 
cumstance  recorded  fay  Livy  may  have  taken  plx*  i  though, 
it  tieAad  tut  aatis&otory  evideneeof  sueha  kind  ot  events 
htnng  taken  plaoe  before,  be  oonid  not  Gommanoe  his  in- 


quiry by  makmg  iuch  admission;  for  the  admission  that 
such  an  event  might  have  taken  place  could  oidy  be  made 
when  the  event  was  proved  to  have  taken  place,  and  would 
then  be  useless.  Further;  prior  to  receiving  any  evidence, 
wtt  cannot  say  that  the  event  is  one  that  could  not  have 
taken  plaoe.  Whrtber  a  shower  of  stones,  as  recorded  by 
Livy.  md  fiill  or  not,  depends  foe  proof  exactly  on  ^e  same 
principles  as  other  events  recorded  by  him. 

Now  many  of  the  fhcts  or  events  which  are  called  mi- 
racles are  of  the  kind  which  may  be  considered  as  unlike  any 
other  events  on  reoord ;  the  fact,  for  example,  of  Jesus  rais- 
ing LaxaruB  from  tbe  dead,  which  we  will  suppose,  for  the 
present  purpose,  to  be  the  first  event  of  the  kind  on  record. 
With  reffirenoB  to  an  event  of  this  kind,  Hume  remarks,  *  In 
order  to  increase  the  probability  against  the  testimony  of 
witnesses,  let  us  suppose  that  the  fact  which  they  afflirm, 
instead  of  being  only  marvellous,  is  real^  miraculous ;  and 
suppose  also  that  the  testimony,  considered  apart,  and  in  | 
itsei£  amounts  to  an  entire  proof;  in  that  case,  there  is 
proof  against  jHToof,  of  which  the  stroi^est  must  {Avvail,  but 
still  with  «  diminution  of  its  force,  in  proportion  to  that  of 
its  antagonist'  The  opposing  proof  here  referred  to  is 
what  Hume  calls  experience,  a  word  which  he  has  iised'in 
his  Bssay  in  a  very  loose  sense.  From  what  has  been 
said  in  this  article,  it  wfll  be.  perceived  that  the  view 
which  the  writer  takes  of  evidence  is  alb^tiier  difliBrent 
from  that  of  Hume.  If  the  '  testimony,  considered  apart 
and  in  itself,  amounts  to  an  entire  proof,  the  thing  or  event 
is  proved,  whether  it  be  one  kind  of  thing  or  anouier ;  and 
this  conclusion  is  loncally  contained  in  Hume's  words.  It  is 
howeverclear  thatHumedid  not  mean  to  say  tiiat  which  his 
words  do  mean ;  for  he  urges  against  this,  which  would  be 
entire  proof  if  the  thing  were  not  miraculous,  the  objection 
tliat  it  is  miraeulouB;  and  this  is  the  whole  of  the  matter 
that  his  Bssay  in  efl^t  contains,  which,  as  it  has  been  well 
remariwd,  'confounds  tbe  prineipleof  belief  with  thesnliiect- 
matter  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied.'  (Starkie,  On  EeiMnee, 
L,  p.  473,  note.)*  This  is  the  case  in  the  first  part  of  Hume's 
'  Essay  on  Miracles  ;*  the  second  part  merely  professes  to 
show  that  no  miraculous  evanto  have  ever  been  established 
on  so  fhll  evidence  as  may  amount  to  entire  proof. 

Every  person  understands  what  is  meant  by  tbe  laws  of 
nature.  The  material  world  and  the  world  of  thought  are 
subjected  to  certain  general  laws,  or,  to  speak  more  accu- 
rately, the  phenomena  succeed  one  another  in  a  certain 
order,  which,  as  far  as  evidence  extends  backward,  has  been 
generally  unaltered.  We  say,  generally,  for  deviations  fi^m 
this  order  are  alleged  to  have  occurred  at  various  times  and 
in  various  idaces.  Now  deviations  from  those  laws  are  sup- 
posed to  present  and  indeed  do  present,  events  which  staraer 
the  belief  of  many  persoiu,  and  wUeh  are  regarded  by 
others  as  totally  untrue.  Some  have  gone  so  for  as  to  my 
that  such  events  are  impossible ;  thereby  destrojring  the  very 
ground  of  all  evidence,  for  we  can  never  determine  before- 
hand the  truth  or  filsehood  of  the  matter  offbred  to  be 
proved ;  unless  indeed  the  thing  asserted  and  proposed  to 
be  proved  should  be  a  general  proposition,  and  a  man  should 
be  able  by  his  own  expraienee  to  contradict  it  in  one  or 
more  particular  instances :  in  such  case,  a  man  might  be- 
forehsjid  deny  the  thing  proposed  to  be  proved.  This  is  in 
fact  Tillotson's  argument  against  the  real  presenoe,  which 
Hume  *  flattered  bimself*  was  of  '  a  like  nature*  with  the 
argument  that  he  *  had  discovered.* 

Hume's  definition  of  a  miracle,  at  least  the  first  part  of 
it  appears  unobjectionable:  it  is  defined  by  him  to  be  *  a 
trai^ression  of  a  law  of  nature  by  a  partioolar  volition  of 
the  Deity,  or  by  the  interposition  of  some  faivisiUe  agent.* 

The  true  notion  a  miraculous  event  then  is  an  evant 
that  was  inconsistent  with  tiie  oourse  of  nature,  as  known 
at  the  time  when  the  event  is  alleged  to  l»ve  taken  place, 
and  would  be  inconsistent  with  it  if  it  were  to  take  place 
now ;  and  Airther,  it  must  be  sudi  an  event  as  by  the  sup- 
position is  inconsistent  with  and  cannot  take  place  by  virtue 
of  the  laws  of  nature  as  established.  If  it  is  an  event  that 
happens  by  virtue  of  what  is  called  a  law  of  nature,  known 
or  unknown,  it  is  not  a  miracle  as  the  term  is  properly 
understood. 

If  the  raising  of  Lasams  from  the  dead  was  an  event 
which  took  ptaee  by  virtue  of  a  pre-establislwd  law  or  course 
of  events,  in  whidi  this  one  event  to  us  an  apparent  e^^oep- 
tion,  was  in  foct  a  necessary  oonseaudice  of  this  pre-esta-  ! 
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Ui&hed  lav  or  couxse  of  eTonti,  such  event  is  not  a  miracle, 
nor  such  an  event  as  is  generallv  understood  by  iba  vord 
miradek  Tboae  Own  mm  vould  bring  miracles  within 
vfaat  an  called  Hbe  laws  of  nature,  mistake  the  question. 
If  the  event  of  the  raising  of  Laxanis  ttom  tbednuU  and 
all  Uie  attendant  eiroumstanoes,  took  place  in  the  course  of 
things,  agreeably  to  a  general  law  unknown  to  us,  such  an 
event  is  as  muoi  an  event  consistent  with  what  are  called 
the  laws  of  nature,  as  the  event  of  any  man's  death ;  but 
in  that  case,  it  is  not  the  kind  of  event  which  the '  New 
Testament'  presents  to  us.  Whether  however  it  is  the  one 
kind  of  event  or  the  other,  matters  not  as  to  the  evidence 
of  it,  which  is  in  no  way  eonoemed  about  die  kind  or 
quality' of  the  event 

To  take  then  the  case  of  a  man  being  raised  from  the 
dead ;  can  the  evidence  such  a  &ct  amount  to  pifbof  ?  It 
can  amount  to  proof  as  strong  as  that  which  a  man  would 
derive  from  bemg  an  eye-witness  of  such  an  event,  uid 
having  every  opportunity  of  examining  it.  'Whrther,  in  a 
given  msteinoe,  the  proof  is  so  Strang  as  this,  must  be  ascer- 
tained In  wwghing  the  evidence,  which  is  quite  a  different 
matter  from  the  possibilily  of  such  an  event  beine  proved, 
whieh  is  all  that  is  here  insiiited  on.  Whether  the  proo^ 
when  made  aa  strong  as  we  have  supposed,  will  eonvinoe'a 
man,  is  no  longer  a  matter  that  in  any  way  belongs  to  the 
general  question  of  evidence.  The  judgment  that  a  man 
ir^  form  on  the  report  of  others  must  be  left  to  himself.  As 
a  man  must  always  decide  for  himself  whether  he  will  trust 
his  own  senses,  so  he  must  also  decide  whether  he  can  be- 
lieve that  which  a  credible  witness  says  that  he  has  seen. 

Iliere  is  still  another  view  of  the  kind  of  events  called 
miraculous,  wUch  is  taken  by  Brown,  who  thinks  that  it  is 
not  easy  to  get  the  better  of  Hume's  aoepttcal  argument  if 
we  ^mit  his  dti&nition  of  a  miracle.  Brown  affirms  that  a 
miracle  is  not  a  vidation  of  a  law  of  nature,  but  a  new  con- 
sequent from  a  new  antecedent,  the  new  antecedent  being 
the  will  of  the  dmty.  '  A  miracle,*  he  says,  *  is  not  a  vio- 
lation t^the  law  of  nature.*  '  In  a  miracle  it  is  the  divine 
will  that,  preceding  it  immediately,  is  the  cause  of  the  ex- 
traoidinary  effect  which  wo  term  miraculous,  and  whatever 
may  be  toe  new  consequent  of  the  new  antecedent.  Xi^ 
course  of  nature  is  as  little  violated  by  it  as  it  was  violated 
by  ^e  electrician  who  for  the  first  time  drew  lightning  fivm 
the  clouds.'  It  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that  as  Hume's  de- 
finition of  a  miracle  admits  the  existenoe  of  the  det^,  that 
which  he  calls  a  transgression  of  a  law  of  nature  by  a  parti- 
cular volition  of  tlie  deity  can  be  nothing  more  than  a 
variation  hy  the  will  of  the  dei^  in  the  phenomena  of  nap 
ture  as  known  to  man  by  his  own  experienoe  and  the  evi- 
dence of  others.  Hume's  definition  then  of  a  miiaele  does 
not  diflbr  firam  Brown's  account  of  the  matter,  except  that 
^own,  while  he  oalta  the  thing  a  miracle,  denies  tmit  it  it 
a  vitriatim  of  the  law  of  nature ;  and  also  includes  among 
miracles  Aose  events  which,  whether  called  miracles  or 
not,  are  not  the  same  kind  of  events  which  Hume  and  theo- 
logians in  general  call  by  the  name  of  miracles.  Now  inas* 
much  as  a  law  of  nature  cannot,  consistently  with  Hume's 
definition,  be  anything  except  a  certain  order  in  the  pheno- 
mena which  the  deity  has  permitted  and  permits  to  take 
place,  and  which  by  the  terms  of  the  definition  he  can  vary 
as  and  when  he  pleases, — in  this  sense,  and  with  reference  to 
the  deity,  no  event  can  be  said  to  be  a  violation  or  trans- 
gression of  a  law  of  nature,  such  twms  being  totally  inap- 
plicable to  the  will  of  the  deily.  But  inasmuch  as  the 
sequence  of  phenomena  aa  known  to  man  is  generally  un- 
vaned  and  r^idar,  any  intnruption  or  tnnsgressi«i  ct 
such  sequence  may,  with  ref^nce  to  man,  be  called  a  vio- 
lation or  transgression  of  a  law  of  nature,  with  perfect  con- 
sistency of  language ;  and  by  such  violation  or  transgres- 
sifHi  nothing  else  can  be  intended  by  those  who  can  think 
with  precision,  than  somettiing  which  is  contradictory  to  the 
course  of  nature  as  known  to  man,  and  not  something,  as 
electricity  for  instance,  of  which  man,  up  to  the  time  of  the 
proper  experiments  being  instituted,  merely  had  no  know- 
ledge, and  which,  upon  further  examination,  turns  out  to 
be  perfectly  consistent  with  all  man's  previous  and  dl  his 
subsequently  acquired  knowledge  of  phenomena.  After 
all,  it  is  rather  stranse  that  Brown  should  not  have  per- 
ceived that  nuthn-  Hume's  definition  of  a  miracle,  nor  his 
own  account  of '  the  extraordinary  effect  which  we  nil  mira- 
eukmi,*  can  vary  the  event  itself,  whkth,  by  whatever  name 
it  is  called,  remains  the  same  event;  simply  considered  as 
•n  eren^  and  is  to  be  proved  by  predsely  the  same  evidenoe. 


NCiich  has  been  written  on  the  subject  of  miracles,  both  is 
connection  with  the  general  princi;^es  of  evidence,  and 
waf  of  reply  to  Hume*s  Essay.  Though  a  great  deal  of 
it  IS  of  little  valuer  it  may  be  wnth  mnrinff  to  hr  those 
who  are  de^rous  of  forming  elear  notions  on  the  sa(gect  <rf 
evidence. 

(Rutherf(ffd,  Diteourte  on  Muxulet,  fivo.,  1751 ;  Credi- 
bility of  Miracle*  d(tf«nded,  8vo.,  1751 ;  Adams,  Amneer  to 
Hume  on  Miradet,  8vo.,  1 754 ;  Campbell.  Dissertation  on 
Miracles,  in  Answer  to  Hume,  8vo.,  1 762 ;  Bishop  Douglas, 
Criterion,  8vo.,  4th  ed.,  1832;  Locke's  Pbsthtmota 
Works,  'Discourse  of  Miracles ;'  Bishop  Conybrare,  On  the 
Nature,  Possibility,  and  Certainty  of  Miracles,  Svo.,  1723; 
Chabh,  '  Discourse  on  Miracles,'  in  his  Miscellmeous 
Works;  Lardner's  Credibility;  Middleton,  Free  Enquiry; 
Paley's  Boidencea  of  Christianity;  Price,  On  the  Nature  qf 
Miracles  ;  Woolston,  Six  Discourses  on  the  Mirades  ^  Our 
Satnour,  8vo.,  1 730 ;  Ra^,  Chrisfs  Miracles  vindicated, 
five.,  1731;  Bentham,  Bationala  ftf  Judieial  Evidence; 
Brown's  Inquiry  into  th$  Relation  of  dww  and  Effect.) 

The  above-mentioned  works  will  fUmfah  tefenneea  to 
others. 

MIRAOE.  This  word,  which  is  French,  has  been  re- 
ceived into  our  language.  It  is  the  name  given  to  a  phe- 
nomenon of  unusual  refraction,  for  which  we  have  no  spe- 
cific appellative  unless  it  be  the  sea  term  loonwng.  As  a 
^neral  definition,  we  may  say  the  mirage  is  an  optical 
-illusion  occasioned  by  the  refraction  of  light  through  con- 
tiguous masses  of  air  of  diffiaent  densi^,  sueh  refraotion 
not  unfVequently  producing  the  same  sensible  offset  as 
direct  reflection. 

The  illusions  of  the  mirage  differ  according  to  circum- 
stances, but  they  may  all  be  arranged  under  one  or  other  of 
the  three  following  elasaes — ^vertical  reflection,  horiiontal 
or  lateral  reflection,  and  suspension. 

In  the  vertical  reflection  the  mirage  presents  the  appear^ 
anoe  of  a  sheet  of  wata  in  which  o^ects  are  reflected,  and 
of  course  reversed  as  they  would  be  in  a  lake.  It  is  this 
kind  which  is  observed  in  Egypt,  and  which  so  cruellv  tan- 
talised the  parched  throats  of  the  French  soldiers  during 
the  campai^  of  Napoleon  in  that  country.  The  effect  m 
this  mirage  is  thus  described  by  Monge,  one  of  the  savans 
who  accompanied  the  army.  The  soil  of  lower  Egypt  is  a 
vast  plain  perfectly  horisontal ;  its  uniformity  is  interrupted 
only  by  a  few  eminences  on  which,  in  order  to  secure  them 
ftrtm  the  inundations  of  the  Nile, 'the  villages  are  built  In 
the  morning  and  evening  the  aspect  of  the  coantry  presents 
nothing  remarkable,  all  objects  ^peering  in  their  nattunal 
poaitions  and  at  their  proper  distanoea ;  but  after  the  soil 
has  become  heated  1^  the  presence  of  the  sun,  die  prospect 
seems  bounded  by  a  general  innndation.  The  TtlUses 
beyond  appear  as  islands  in  the  midst  of  a  great  lake. 
Under  each  village  its  inverted  image-is  seen  as  it  would  be 
if  reflected  from  the  surfiuie  of  a  sheet  of  water.  On  ap- 
proaching however,  the  deceptive  inundation  reoedes,  and 
the  reflected  image  vanishes,  to  be  succeeded  \if  anotlwr  as 
some  more  distant  object  comes  in  sight. 

This  kind  of  mirage  is  not  peculiar  to  Egypt;  it  is  known 
in  Persia  also,  where  it  is  called  Serab  or  Sir-ab  (mira- 
culous water) ;  and  it  is  seen  by  those  who  oross  the  western 
deserts  of  India,  where  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  Tckitt- 
ram  (picture).  Neither  is  it  exclusively  confined  to  inland 
countries  nor  low  plains.  Biot  has  observed  it  over  the 
sandy  beaeh  of  Donkirk,  and  it  is  not  unfrequant  ahrng 
the  coast  of  the  department  of  Calvados.  The  writer  w 
this  article  has  seen  it  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Captain 
Manndy  states,  that  he  observed  an  eifeot  of  the  mirage  at 
the  Shallout  ^ms  in  India.  *  A  deep  precipitous  valley 
below  us,*  says  he, '  at  the  bottom  of  which  1  had  seen  one 
or  two  misereble  villages  in  the  morning,  bora  in  the  even- 
ii^  a  complete  resemblanoe  to  a  beautiful  lake.  The 
vapour,  which  played  the  part  of  water,  ascending  near^ 
half-way  up  the  sides  of  the  vale,  and  on  its  Inright  auifhoe 
trees  and  rocks  being  distinctly  reflected.* 

In  the  h(vizontal  or  latwal  reflections  the  mirage  presents 
the  reflected  image  sideways.  Thus,  on  the  1 7th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1618,  Messrs.  Jurine  and  Soret  observed  a  lateral 
mirage  on  the  lake  of  Geneva.  A  bark,  about  4000  toises 
distant,  was  seen  appnaehing  Geneva  hy  the  left  bank 
the  lake,  and  at  ihib  same  moment  there  was  aaen  above  the 
water  an  ima^  of  the  sails,  which,  in  place  of  following  the 
directiMi  of  the  hark,  receded  from  it,  and  seenoed^lo  ap- 
pnaeh  Geneva  hy^  right J^^nkeoib^thaJilaUW  Ud^ 
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auUlig  ftom  «Ht  to  wwt,  whOe  th*  btrk  wuMOing  from 
north  to  iDvdk.  HiU  lateral  mirwa  U  known  to  the  inhB>> 
bituta  of  Uerou,  'who  call  it  8i-koti  (castle  of  the  oold 
aaaaon)  t  and  hjr  audi  at  live  in  the  plain*  mteiod  hjr  the 
Chnmbul  and  the  Jumna,  where  it  ia  termed  Diuam 
(prc^nostic). 

Colonel  Todd  mentions  having  witneaaed  this  kind  of 
minse  at  Jaypoor,  Rottab,  and  Hissat.  He  deaoribes  it  aa 
a  high  dark  wall  bounding  the  plain,  whioht  as  aoon  aa  tho 
sun's  rays  break  in  upon  it,  presents  various  fantastic  form* 
of  ruins,  such  as.  we  may  imagine  from  his  description*  may 
be  not  unaptly  figured  by  the  natural  designs  in  what  u 
called  Florentine  marble.  It*  force  of  refraetkm  is  aueh» 
aaya  the  Cokind,  that  it  preaentad  to  my  view  the  fort  and 
hutiona  <^  Agarroa,  distant  thirteen  miles.  The  natives  of 
Hissar  call  it  HarUAmdri^  ka  pouri  (the  city  of  the  mah 
Hertchend),  a  celebrated  prince  of  the  braien  age  of  Hin- 
dustan. 

In  like  manntt  Dr.  Vinoe^  on  the  6th  August,  1806.  at  7 
p.H.,  saw  the  whole  of  Dover  Caatle  brought  over  and  placed 
on  ibe  Ramsgate  side  of  a  hill  situated  between  the  two 
places  and  he  addd,  the  image  was  so  strong,  that  the  hill 
iUelf  could  not  be  seen  through  it.  The  Frsnoh  coatt  ia 
Bometimes  brought  almost  in  oontaot  with  our  own  by  the 
illusion  of  the  lateral  mirage.  Thus,  on  the  26th  July, 
179B,  at  Hastings,  at  5  p.m.,  Mr.  Latham  saw  tbe  Ftench 
coas^  which  is  aU>ut  40  or  60  miles  distant,  aa  distinctly 
aa  through  the  best  glaasea.  The  aaOoca  and  fiaheimen 
could  not  at  first  be  persuaded  of  the  reality  of  the  ap- 
pearanea;  bat  as  the  oliffii  gradually  appeared  more  ele- 
cted, they  were  ao  oonvincM.  that  they  pointed  out  and 
named  to  Mr.  Latham  the  different  places  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  visit,  suoh  as  the  bay,  the  windmill  at 
Boulogne  St.  Valery  and  other  placea  on  tbe  coast  of 
Picardy.  All  these  placea  appeared  to  them  as  though 
they  were  sailing  at  a  small  distance  into  the  harbour. 
From  the  eastern  cliff  Mr.  Latham  saw  at  once  Dunge- 
ness,  Dover  Cliffs,  and  the  French  coast  all  the  way  from 
Calais,  Boulogne,  on  to  St.  Valery  and,  as  some  of  the 
fishermen  affirmed,  as  &r  as  Dieppe.  The  day.  waa  ex- 
tremely hot,  without  a  breath  of  wind,  and  ol^ecta  at  some 
distance  appeared  greatly  magnified. 

In  particular  aitnationa  both  tba  vertical  and  lateral  mi- 
rage may  be  observed  together.  Thus  the  late  Mr.  Black- 
adder  has  deacribed  some  phenomena  of  botli  vertical  and 
lateral  mirage,  aa  Men  %t  King  Geocge'a  Bastion,  I<aith, 
which  are  very  instructive.  Tne  extensive  bulwark,  of 
which  this  bastion  forms  the  central  part,ia  formed  of  huge 
blocks  of  hewn  sandstone,  and  from  this  to  the  eastern  end 
the  phenomena  are  b«t  aeen.  To  the  east  of  the  tower  the 
bulwark  is  extended  in  a  straight  line  to  the  distance  of  £00 
feat  It  is  eight  feet  high  towaids  the  land,  with  a  foot* 
way  about  two  feet  broad  and  three  feet  from  the  |pround. 
The  parapet  is  three  foot  wide  at  top,  and  ia  alightly  inclined 
towarda  uie  sea. 

When  the  weather  is  favourable,  the  top  of  tbe  parapet 
roaerables  a  mirror,  or  rather  a  abeet  of  ice ;  and  if  in  this 
state  another  pwson  stand*  on  it  also,  but  at  some  distance, 
wtUi  hi*  face  turned  towards  the  sea,  hia  image  will  appear 
oppoiita  to  him,  giving  the  appearuoe  of  two  persona  talking 
to  or  taluting  each  ouer.  If  a^in,  whan  atanding  on  the 
foot-way  ana  lookii^  ia  a  diraotuni  fran  tbe  tower,  another 
pnaoaeroiae*  from  the  eaatam  extremity, of  the  bulwark, 
paiaing  through  tha  vater-^ato  eiUier  to  or  from  the  sra, 
there  is  produced  the  appaaiaDoe  of  two  peraons  moving  in 
opposite  direotifws,  oonatituting  whet  has  been  termed  a 
lateral  mirage :  first,  one  is  teen  moving  past,  and  then  tha 
other  in  an  opposite  direction,  with  some  interval  between 
them.  In  lookinx  ovw  tbe  panpet,  distant  olyeots  are  seen 
variously  modified,  tbe  mountains  in  Fifis  being  converted 
into  immense  bridges ;  and  on  going  to  the  eastward  extre- 
mity of  the  bulwark  and  directing  the  eye  towards  the 
tower,  the  latter  appears  curiously  modified,  partof  it  being, 
as  it  were,  cut  off  and  brought  down,  ao  aa  to  form  another 
imall  and  oktguit  tower  in  um  form  of  eartain  aepaldiral 
monument*.  At  vther  times  it  beara  an  aauat  raiamblanoe 
to  an  antient  dtar,  the  fire  of  which  soams  to  burn  with 
great  intanatty. 

The  phenomenon  called  suqMnaion,  which  is  the.  third 
kind  of  mirage,  and  ia  that  to  which  the  term  looming  is 
moat  atrictly  applied,  is  the  pieturin|j  of  an  olyeet  immedi- 
ately over  it  in  tha  air,  frequMitly  without  ravenioa  Of  the 
inase.  Soactimaatheafe^atouomarolyniaadahQmthe 


beigbt  nt  wUah,  under  ordinary  drmiBstuwai»  tiny  wmiU 
appear.  Thus  Sir  R.  K.  Porter  mentions  a  pbenonei  onof 
suspensioa  orlooming  in  the  plains  near  Bagdad.  *  Alittle 
besice  morning,*  says  be, '  I  observed  an  elevatad  stream  of 
water,  which,  from  its  aituatioi),  must  be  tbe  Tigris.  Ito 
snrfooa  wa*  brilliantly  iUuminatod  by  the  moon,  but  tbe 
longw  I  kept  my  eye  fixed  on  this  noble  river  of  many  in- 
tM«ta,  the  mora  m^  surprise  became  excited  at  the  extra- 
ordinary height  of  ita  wators  above  tbe  level  of  tbe  desert, 
till  at  length  I  began  to  suspect  that  some  optical  illusion 
from  refraction  was  assisting  the  anparent  elevation  of  the 
stream  j  but  I  had  not  coooeived  uw  extent  of  the  <^cep- 
tiou,  for  aa  tbe  dawn  advauoed  the  phantom  river  totolly 
sunk  from  my  sight.*  ^e  phenomenon  of  the  looming  is 
most  ^enlly  obserred  at  aea  or  near  the  ahore.  At 
Reggie  the  cuelmtad  Fata  Morgana  ia  visible,  which  for 
many  centuries  astonished  the  vulgar  and  perplexed  philo- 
sophers. A  speototor  on  an  eminence  in  toe  city,  with  his 
bsLok  to  tbe  ion  and  his  fooa  to  the  aea,  and  when  the  sun 
shines  from  that  potut  whence  its  incident  rays  form  an 
angle  of  about  45''  on  the  sea,  sees  upon  the  water  number- 
lesa  series  of  pilastos,  arcbe%  castles  well  defined,  regular 
coluinna,  lofty  towers,  superb  palaoes  with  balconies  and 
windows,  villages  and  trees,  plains  with  herds  and  flocks, 
armies  of  man  on  foot  and  on  horseback,  all  passing  rapidly 
in  suoceasion  on  the  surface  of  tbe  sea.  These  same  olyects 
are,  in  particular  states  of  toe  atmosphere,  seen  in  th»  air, 
though  less  vividly ;  and  when  the  air  is  hasy  and  dewy, 
th9j  are  aOen  vtvwy  eohnired  or  fringed  with  all  tbe  pris- 
matic lints.  The  image  raised  by  iraqwnsiaa  ia  sometimes 
Mvened:  the  most  remarkoUe  instanoe  of  this  ia  perhaps 
that  menttoned  by  Captoin  Sooreaby,  who,  in  1822,  recog- 
nised hb  Idler's  ship,  the  Fame,  by  its  inverted  image  in 
the  air,  althoujrii  the  ship  itadf  was  below  the  boriion,  and 
thirty  miles  oK 

It  frequently  happen*  that  the  phenomenon  of  the  verti- 
cal mirage  is  combined  with  that  of  suspension,  so  as  to 
show  in  the  air  both  a  direct  and  an  inverted  image  of  tbe 
object,  tbe  latter  being  undermost. 

now  all  these  phenomena  and  thar  varioua  modiflcationB 
d^end  on  the  different  density  of  the  lower  strata  of  tho 
air,  and  as  this  difference  of  density  may  be  occasioned  both 
by  heat  and  moisture,  and  as  heat  may  be  reverberated 
from  ifae  mountain's  side  as  well  as  from  the  horizontol 
snifooe  of  the  plains,  from  the  sea  a*  from  the  land;  and 
fhrther,  aa  contiguous  eolnnuia  of  aUt  aa  well  la  horiionml 
strata,  may  be  of  different  densities  it  i*  easy  to  conoeive 
why  the  mirage  may  be  seen  in  very  dilforent  aitnation*,  as 
also  why  it  presents  aueh  varied  appearaooes.  It  will  also 
be  evident  tnat  any  cause  which  re-establisbee  the  equili* 
brium  of  density  in  the  different  portions  of  the  air  must 
cause  the  illusions  of  the  mirage  to  vanish. 

Supposing  the  nature  of  refraction  to  be  understood,  the 
explanation  of  tbe  way  in  which  difference  of  density  in  dif- 
fmnt  strata  of  the  air  ooeasions  the  mirage  beoomes  very 
simple^ 


Let  A  represent  an  object  on  a  hill ;  a  6  c  ff.  a  stntnm  of 
air  heated  by  the  reverberation  from  the  soil  beneath,  so  as 
to  have  a  less  density  than  that  of  tbe  air  above.  Now  if  an 
observer's  eye  be  at  £,  be  will  see  the  object  by  direct  vision 
in  its  proper  place,  and  also  a  reversed  ime^  of  the  same 
just  below  it  at  B,  because  the  rays  coming  from  It  obliquely 
towards  the  ground  are  rcfraqted  from  their  direct  eonrse 
on  entering  the  less  dense  inferior  stratum  of  afr,  and, 
taking  at  ust  a  Erection  inclining  to  the  horitontol  an 
afterwarda  bent  up  so  as  to  meet  the  eye  of  the  obserrer  nt 
B  ^rho  thuB  sees  the  indirect  image  in  the  direction  B,  or 
exactly  as  it  would  appear  if  reflected ;  and  moreover  as 
the  rays  from  that  part  of  the  heavens  which  form  the  back-  * 
ground  to  the  object  are  refracted  in  the  same  manner,  the 
sky  ia  reversed  a*  well  as  the  olyeet,  and  presents  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  sheet  of  water. 

If  the  lower  stratum  of  air  be  denser  than  the  atmta 
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dvMor  stntttiB,  tlwa  the  oom  or  tT»j«oteiy,  IniM  of 
faaiimr  Mutu  towaidt  th*  wth,  wiU  beouMVe,  and  tha 
nrnaed  image  wQl  h»  wen  aa  If  awpaiuM  in  the  air 

above. 

Double  im^^  aud  raeh  are  not  uiifreqaent»  u*  ex- 
pbiiMd  is  th»  wr.  LBt8Pb»ft»Upin^honMn,ieeii 


at  S  bv  iMaoa  of  mys  S  E,  PB,  pasting  in  staugfat  lines 
Uurongo  a  traet  of  air  of  uniibnn  deositj^  lying  Ixtween  the 
sht|i  and  the  ere.  If  the  air  is  more  rare  at  c  than  at  a, 
whwh  it  may  be  from  the  coldness  of  the  sea  belov  its 
feftactire  po«e>r  will  be  less  at  e  than  at  a.  In  lldl  ease, 
n,y»Sdt  Fc,  which,  under  ordinary eimunslKneai,  nam 
oould  hBTO  leaohed  the  eye  at  B,  vill  be  bent  into  eurre 
linaa  Pe,  8d;  and  if  the  variaUon  of  d«u^  is  sueb  that 
the  upimnost  of  these  ray>  8  d  crosass  the  other  at  any 

r'nt  a:,  then  S  d  will  be  undermost,  and  will  enter  tbe  eye 
as  if  it  came  from  tbe  lower  end  the  objeoi  If  E  ;^ 
E  #,  are  tangents  to  these  cnrrea  or  raya,  at  the  point  when 
they  enter  toe  eye,  the  part  S  of  the  ship  will  be  sees  in 
the  direction  E«,  and  the  part  P  in  the  direettoo  Ep;  that 
is,  the  ioMge  6  P  will  be  inverted.  In  like  maimer  ottier 
rays  Sn,  Pm,  may  be  boot  into  curves  SnE,  PmB.  wbioh 
do  not  croM  one  anothor,  so  that  the  tangent  Ef*  to  the 
curve  or  ray  S»  will  still  be  uppenaost,  and  the  tenant  E|/ 
undermost.  Hwoe  the  obeeiver  at  B  wilt  see  an  erect  image 
of  the  ship  at  f'f' above  the  invoted  image  tfh  It  is  quite 
dear  that  the  state  cf  the  air  nwy  be  audi  aa  to  onnibit 
(mly  one  of  these  images,  and  thua  these  appenraneas  may 
be  all  seen  when  the  real  ship  is  beneath  the  horiaon.  It  w 
also  evident,  that  if  tbt-ae  difierent  densities  aibet  vertical 
eolumaa  of  air  inatesd  o^  horiiontal  ^ta,  the  same  pheno- 
mena may  be  produced  laterally. 

All  tiie  ^toDomena  kuovn  by  the  names  of  tbe  ene/umttd 
i$land.  Cape  i?y-atMy.  the^'^^  Dutchman,  &e.,  are  efibots 
and  modiOeations  of  ttw  mirage. 

These  unusual  refraotiona  wen  known  to  the  antients^Biid 
are  well  described  by  them,  though  they  seem  not  to  have 
understood  the  rationale  of  the  phenomena.  Quintius 
Curtius  (vii.  5)^  qieaking  of  the  desert  of  Sogdimna,  say^ 
'  £at  the  space  of  400  stades  there  is  not  a  drop  of  water ; 
tbe  violraee  of  the  aun'a  rays  in  summer  kindles  sneh  an 
intMise  heat  in  ttw  sand,  tfaatevMything  is  burnt  np;  there 
also  ansae  sneh  a  quantity  of  euialntioaa  from  the  mm> 
heated  earth*  that  dqr-li^  diaappsus  and  tiie  plains  odhr 
the  appsaranee  of  a  de^  and  eKtensive  sea.** 

HlnANOA.  Seventeen  places  of  this  natne  are  men- 
tioned in  Minanc^s '  DiocioL  Geogmf.  da  la  Peninsula.*  The 
fitUowing  are  worth  noliee:— 

In  Portngal :— Miranda  do  Oorvo,  4^  lei^ues  south-east 
from  Coimbra,  is  situated  on  tbe  Duefa,  over  which  there  are 
two  bridges.  ItcontaiosSMl  iohalHtants,  or  6S9S,  if  we  in- 
clude two  parishes  that  an  without  the  boundaries  of  tbe  town. 

Minada  do  Douro  (perhaps  tbe  Roman  Contia  or 
Sepontia  Parfcraioa)  is  the  capital  of  a  dietriet  of  the  same 
name  in  the  north*east  part  of  Ttus-oe-Montes,  a  province 
eonposad  of  three  other  similar  divisions,  the  oomaroas  of 
Bragonaa.  Tone  deMonewrvo,  and  Villa  Real.  It  is  divided 
ftom  the  Spanish  provinees  it  iSamora  and  flslamanna  by 
the  Donm,  on  the  sight  bank  of  which  river  this  oi^  stands. 
It  was  destroyed  1^  the  berbarians  and  rebuilt  by  AUtoeo 
I.  in  1134.  TbejK^Iationofthecityis7000,aud  vi  xh» 
eoinateaai,700.  It  is  in  41°  22'  N.  let  end  6"  lO*  W.  long. 

In  S^sin Miranda  de  Arga,  situated  on  the  1^  bank 
ef  the  river  Am,  4  iBOgiue  arath  of  Pami^na,  and  west 
of  01itonn4  of  TaftUn.  The  papulation  ia  1S43.  At  thia 
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place  (not  at  Mjanda  de  Bbro)  iraa  bom  Sanebo  Ganrauaa, 
the  master  of  Oinea  de  Septdveda,  and  the  author  of  a  weB 
known  Latin  diMonrse  delivered  b^m  I^eo  X.,  printed 
•t  Alcali.  in  im.  It  is  also  tbe  birth-plaee  of  Bartho- 
lomew Carrania  (a  nephew,  niA  a  btoths.  of  the  former), 
one  or  the  luminariea  of  the  oouncil  of  Trent  The  second 
d^nity  in  die  Roman  Catholic  i^ureh,  tbe  Spanish  primaey, 
ttwetber  with  his  eminent  tdants  and  vwtues,  whieh  ware 
duly  esteemed  by  Charies  V.  and  the  pope,  oould  not  save 
this  ornament  of  the  ehnroh  from  the  laquisltiott.  whidi, 
after  keeping  him  prisoner  in  Spun  and  at  Roms^  wrung 
an  abjuratiim  from  this  old  man  in  his  seventy-oecond  year, 
and  oonflned  him  in  tbe  DoiwnieBn  conveat  of  hia  aider. 
La  Minenn,  whm  be  soon  died. 

Minnda  de  Ebre  (Miroeea,  Miranda  Ibetiea,  Dsobriga)  is 
interaseted  by  the  Bbro,  the  two  prlnmpal  parishes  being  on 
the  right  and  a  third  OD  the  left  bank.  It  is  14  leagues  south 
of  Bimia,  and  S4n«rth  of  Madrid.  This  town  is  beautifblly 
and  oonveniently  situated  on  the  chief  north  road  of  Spain, 
and  withlu  tbe  frontier  of  Old  Cstf  lie.  Travellers  who  oome 
from  the  free  Basiiae  Provinoes  are  examined  bete,  and 
tlwir  goods  are  subject  to  tbe  payment  ot  duties.  Here  ako 
begins  the  &ne  road  which  extends  to  Guipuseoa,  tbe  ex- 
poose  of  whieh  was  defrayed  by  the  province  of  Alava.  This 
town  has  a  strong  bridge  of  six  arehes  over  tbe  river,  and  a 
ine  square,  with  fbuntains.  Tbe  surroandii^  country  is 
very  picturesque  and  ftetik.  It  abounds  in  secondary  lime- 
stone. The  population  la  2S00.  It  is  not  t'ois,  but  another 
Miranda  de  Duero  (Ubnro,  in  PntngueseX  S  karues  from 
SttiB,  wUoh  f^ave  birth  to  the  earainal  Inigo  lapn  de 
MendoM  y  ZuBiga,  ardibishop  of  Burgos,  ambassador  to 
Bng^d  uid  Ni^ileo,  Mid  the  biograpner  of  the  abave> 
mentioned  Sancho  OEuransa.  Iltere  is  also  a  Miranda  in 
the  kingdom  Naples,  in  the  province  of  Sonnio,  one  league 
an4  a  half  north-east  i^Iswnia. 

MIRANDA,  8A  DE,  one  of  the  eariiast  poets  of  Por- 
tugal, and  one  of  the  ehief  founders  of  Portuguese  Ktera- 
tnre,  was  bom  at  Coimbn  about  tbe  year  1496.  He  was  of 
a  noble  Amily,  and  being  intended  by  bis  fkther  ftr  the 
1^1  proftmion,  was  educated  aecordiogly,  rad  became  jiro- 
fessor  of  law  in  the  university  of  his  native  town.  Having 
however  no  in^ination  for  such  studies,  upon  the  death  n 
his  fbther  he  reswned  his  appointment,  uid  visited  Spain 
and  Italy,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  languages 
and  literature  those  oountijea.  Oa  his  retnm  to  Lisbon 
be  obmined  an  appointment  at  eonrt;  lAete  he  was  re- 
garded with  mndi  esteem,  but  was  aftwrwards  eUimkto 
retire  to  his  comtnr  seat  ef  Tapada,  near  Ponte  de  Uma, 
in  the  provinee  of  Bntre  Douro  y  Minbo,  in  consequent  of 
some  unpleesant  affldr  in  which  be  involved  hims^.  In 
this  seclusion,  so  well  suited  to  his  melaneholy  turn  of 
mind,  he  devoted  the  remainder  his  days  to  riural  enjoy- 
ment, to  his  Kterary  stipes  and  ooeujwtioDs,  and  to  music, 
of  whiob  he  Is  said  to  have  been  passionatdy  fond.  It  was 
also  his  good  fortune  to  have  for  the  oompanion  of  bis  re- 
tirement a  wif^  to  whom  he  was  tenderiy  attaehed,  aldiough 
she  was  n«tbflr  very  young  nor  verybeautiftil  when  be  mar- 
ried her.  In  ldS3  be  had  the  misfiHrtune  to  lose  his  son, 
who  was  killed  in  Africa,  and  whose  death  he  hu  bewailed 
in  au  elMfiae  eomposition  of  a  strong  devotional  east.  His 
own  dea£  happened  in  1958,  and  was  an  event  that  exeited 
general  ragret  8a  de  Miranda  has  been  styled  the  poet  of 
reason  andvfatue;  and  It  has  been  said  of  him  that  he  was 
a  philosopher  in  poetry  and  a  poet  in  ^iloeophv.  Yet 
greatly  as  the  titer^ure  of  his  eountry  is  indebtea  to  him 
<and  he  was  the  flrsfrto  adopt  the  metres  of  Dante  and  Pe- 
tmreb),  fow  of  his  produetione  ore  (rf  a  class  to  interest  the 
modem  rwder.  Except  as  speeimena  of  language  and  ver> 
sifteation,  frigid  edogues  and  detached  thoughts  in  the 
form  of  sonnets— not  many  of  whieh  are  of  strikii^  merit— 
possees  scanty  attraetiiHi  at  present,  far  they  have  not  even 
nistorie  value  as  portreying  the  manners  and  sentiments  of 
thmr  own  age.  A  oonsiderable  number  of  his  compositions, 
and  among  them  some  of  bis  best,  are  written  in  Spanish,  a 
flLshion  in  which  he  bad  afterwards  many  imitatoi^  KMtly 
to  the  pr^udice  of  the  native  litentttr«  As  a  dnunatist, 
again,  he  not  only  imitated  these  Italy,  HaediiafeUi  end 
Ariostot  but  bud  his  scenes  in  that  country,  and  described 
Italian  nunnen  and  chnacters.  This  however  is  of  less 
eonsequenee.  as  neither  of  bis  two  pieces, '  Os  Bstrangeinw,' 
and  '  Os  Vithalpandoe,*  (and  be  ^odnced  no  othws,)  riwws 
mudi  dramatic  skill  in  oontrivaneet  w  comie  rawer  in 
exeeutiott.  What  is  diiellygm^gr^v^fri  is»(^^yt  tbe 
fteedom  .with  which  the  ffliiotate  ttonia  of 
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ckm  an  daUiuatad  by  one  who  vu  himielf  a  ngoroiu 
Catholic.  His  Gartaa,  or  poetical  epistles,  are  of  fkr  greater 
intrinsic  value  than  any  of  his  other  productions,  and  are 
tateresting  «•  records  of  the  state  of  morals  and  man- 
ners in  Portugal  in  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. They  also  throw  some  light  on  the  poet's  pOTstmal 
chuaeter,  and  show  him  to  have  been  of  a  good  dupotition 
and  a  sincere  well-wisher  to  his  countrymen. 

MIRANDA.  FRANCISCO,  the  founder  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  Spanish  America,  was  bom  about  the  middle 
of  the  kut  oentniy,  at  the  oity  of  Canwas,  of  wbieh  prorinoe 
hii  gtand&tfaar  had  been  goTemor.  He  travelled  on  foot 
at  the  age  of  tventy  throi^h  Tarions  parts  of  the  New  Con- 
tinent. He  aftnwards  became  a  cuonel  in  the  Spanish 
army,  and  was  entrusted  occasionally  with  important  mat- 
ters by  the  goTemor  of  Guatemala.  In  1783  he  visited  the 
United  States,  and  afterwards  traveled  on  foot  through 
England,  France,  Italy,  and  Spain,  a  country  which  he  de- 
tested. Even  at  that  time  he  ventured  to  speak  of  the 
emancipation  of  his  own  country  to  Pitt  and  to  Catherine 
II.,  who  treated  him  with  great  regard,  especially  the  em- 
preas,  who  entreated  him  to  enter  into  her  service ;  but  the 
nigh  expectations  of  the  French  revolution,  being  for  more 
congenial  to  bis  own,  drew  Miranda  from  Petersbui^  to 
Paris  in  1790.  He  was  warmly  welcomed  there  by  P^thiou, 
to  whom  he  was  recommended  by  the  toadersof  the  apposition 
in  the  English  pariiament^  and  in  eouiideration  of  this  re- 
oammMidAtkm,  ai  well  as  of  his  military  talents  and  euthu- 
aiaem  for  the  |iopular  cause,  he  was  appointed  major-general 
to  Domouries,  who  was  sent  against  the  Prussians,  then  in- 
tent on  putting  down  the  French  cause  lest  it  should  become 
a  European  question.  But  unfortunatelv  Miranda  did  not 
answer  the  expeetatioos  of  his  now  friends,  either  in  raising 
the  siege  of  Maastricht,  on  account  of  General  Valance  not 
coming  to  his  assistance,  nor  at  the  battle  of  Neerwinde, 
where  the  left  wing  of  the  army  was  defeated,  a  reverse 
which  Dumowiei  imputed  to  Miranda.  This  charge  how- 
ever he  most  ably  and  triumphantly  refuted,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  TroDfon  Ducoudrai,  befue  the  revolutionary  tri- 
bunal, which  sat  eleven  days  on  this  case,  and,  greatly  to 
tbttr  credit,  aoqiutted  an  innoeent  foreigner  whose  Ufa  wai 
de^nanded  by  humiliated  national  pride,  and  who  was  then 
bereft  of  all  patronage,  since  the  Oirondisti  were  no  more. 
Being  again  seised  and  coodbamned  Xtf  the  Directory  on  the 
18th  Fructidor,  Miranda  escaped,  and  came  as  a  refugee  to 
England.  He  returned  to  Paris  in  1803,  whence  1m  was 
bviished,  a  second  tim^  by  Bonapaite.  Finally,  he  devoted 
liimself  exclusively  to  his  country's  independence.  He  sailed 
from  New  York,  in  1806,  with  a  ship  aud  some  volun- 
teers, and  touched  at  St  Domingo,  where  he  chartered  two 
schooners,  which  were  captured  by  Spanish  cruisers  (guarda 
cottat).  He  himself 'escaped  with  bis  ship,  and  landed  at 
Venexuela  in  the  month  oi  August.  He  sustained  however 
a  complete  defeat,  which  prostrated*tbe  American  cause  till 
1810.  The  supreme  junta  of  Caracas  for  a  moment  roused 
the  Spanish  Americans  again  in  favour  of  Ferdinand,  who 
was  then  a  eaptive  of  Napoleon,  and  subsequently  against 
Napoleon*a  sway.  April  9, 1811.  But  the  canse  of  inde- 
pendence went  on  proaperously  till  the  same  day  of  the  fol- 
lowing year  (1812),  wb«a  a  tremendous  earthguue  destroyed 
20,000  persons  in  Caracas,  La  Grtiayra,  ana  Merida.  The 
clergy  took  advantage  of  uie  calamity,  and  stigmatised  the 
patriots  as  enemies  to  God,  whose  anger  they  had  provoked 
by  their  rebellion.  This  &natical  outcry  worked  on  the  terror 
of  the  people,  whiAh  was  already  great,  aud  gave  the  Spanish 
army  a  complete  triumph.  General  Miranda  was  forced  to 
surrender,  out  he  surrendered  last  of  all,  and  not  without 
honour.  But  a  hard  fiUe  still  awaited  him ;  for,  when  he 
was  about  to  leave  the  country,  he  was  arrested  by  some  of 
the  officers  of  the  independent  party,  and  accused  by  Boli- 
var of  being  a  traitor,  and  a  secret  ally  of  the  British  cabinet. 
Suoh  a  charge  was  strange  indeed  (if  it  does  not  provoke 
a  heavier  oen»ure)atatimewhen  both  Briti^  interests  and 
aympatbies  so  effsctually  eoalesoed,  in  ^ite  of  diplomatic 
professioDt,  in  forwarding  the  emancipation  of  the  Spanish 
eolonies.  The  assistance  and  the  money  which  it  was  alleged 
that  Miranda  had  derived  from  English  officers  and  friends, 
ought  to  have  endeared  him  to  all  his  countrymen  whom 
envy  had  not  debased.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  Bo- 
livar obtained  a  safe  conduct  to  retire  to  Curasao  fbom  the 
Spanish  general  Monteverde,  to  whom  he  delivered  his  pri- 
soner Miranda.  Monteverde,  instead  of  proteotiog  a  man 
who  was  the  victim  of  jealousy  and  envy,  violated  his 
uffmanuA  with  ICinndt^  and  lant  him  in  ohaina  la ' 


SiAin.  He  was  lodged  in  the  prison  of  the  nstored  Inqui- 
sition at  Cadis,  till  1816,  when  death  released  £com  his 
sufferings  this  most  unfortunate  veteran  and  martyr  of 

American  freedom. 
MIRANDE.  [Gbm.] 

MIRA'NDOLA.  [Mookna;  Pica  dslla  Miuhdola.] 
MIRECOURT.  CVosGBs.] 

MIRE-CROW,  a  name  for  the  Laughing  GuU.  [La- 
BIDJB,  vol.  xiiL,  p.  335.] 
MIRE-DRUU,  a  name  for  the  Bittuut. 
HIREPOIX.  CAbxikqi.] 

MIRETELT,  MICHAEL  JAN8EN.  bom  at  Delft  in 
Holland,  in  1568,  was  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  aoocMafitl 

S sinters  of  the  Dutch  school.  Hewasadiscdpleof  Abraham 
lockland,  and  at  the  beginnin||  of  bis  professional  earew 
painted  historical  sulgects.  Finding  however  a  great  demand 
for  portraits,  he  was  induced,  as  many  other  ^tists  have  been, 
to  abandon  the  higher  but  less  advantageous  department 
of  the  art  for  the  more  lu<9:ative  branch  of  portrait-painting, 
in  which  he  acquired  such  extensive  reputation,  that  he 
was  invited  by  King  Charles  I.  to  visit  his  court ;  but  as  the 

filague  was  raging  at  that  time  in  London,  he  was  deterred 
com  accepting  so  advant^;eou8  an  offer.  His  portraits 
were  esteemed  for  the  extraordinary  accuracy  of  the  like- 
ness, for  good  taste,  high  Snisb,  and  great  freedom  of  pencil. 
The  esteem  in  whieh  he  ms  held  and  the  eitant  of  lus 
practice  are  proved  by  the  number  of  portraits  which  he 
painted,  which  Houbraken  states  to  have  been  five  thou- 
sand ;  Saudraat,  and  after  him  Desmmps,  and  the  *  Abr6g£ 
de  la  Vie  des  Peintres,*  say  ten  thousand,  which  is  quite  in- 
credible, though  Sandrast  indeed  makes  him  to  have  lived 
to  the  age  of  nine^,  whereas  all  other  writers  aoee  that  he 
died  at  the  age  of  seventy-three,  in  1641,  in  Vbia  town  of 
Delft,  which  he  had  never  quitted,  except  oocasionally  to 
visit  the  Hague,  to  paint  the  portraits  of  some  of  the  princes 
of  the  house  of  Nassau,  by  whom  he  was  h^jhly  esteemed. 
He  must  have  made  a  large  fortune,  for  he  never  received 
less  for  his  smallest  pictures  than  150  florins  and 
more  in  proportion  for  those  of  a  larger  size. 

MIROUNGA,  Mr.  Gray's  name  for  a  genus  of  Seak 
[Phocids.1 

MIRROR  (ftom  the  French  miroir),  any  pcdiihed  furfooe 
which  reflects  lijjht  ao  as  to  form  an  image.  The  mathe- 
matical theory  will  be  found  nnder  Sficulith. 

MISGHNA.  [MisHNA.] 

MISDEMEANOR  is  a  term  applied  in  the  law  of  Eng- 
land to  crimes  and  offences,  whether  of  commission  or  of 
omission,  leu  than  folony.  [Fklont.] 

At  common  law,  persons  convicted  upon  an  indictment 
[Indictment]  for  a  misdemeanor  are  punishable  by  such 
fine,  or  by  such  term  of  imprisonment  short  of  imprison- 
ment for  life,  or  by  such  amount  both  of  fine  and  imprison- 
ment, as  the  court  before  which  the  offenders  are  convicted, 
in  its  discretion  awards.    By  several  statutes  special  modes 

punishment  are  provided  for  some  particular  misde- 
meanors. But  it  fluently  happens  that  even  in  creating 
new  misdemeanwi^  the  legislature  affixes  no  particular 
punishment.  In  suefa  cases,  the  newly  conatttutM  offence 
is  punishable  as  a  misdemeanor  at  common  law.  Generally, 
wherever  a  statute  fHCohibits  «i  act.  as  a  matter  of  public 
grievance,  or  commands  an  act;  as  a  matter  of  pnUic  con- 
venience, all  thiiua  done  or  omitted  contrary  to  the  prohi- 
bition or  command  are  puniabBble  as  misdemeanon  at  com- 
mon law ;  it  being  a  common-law  offence  to  disobey  a  atatute, 
even  though  the  act  or  omission  be  not  attributable  to  a 
.corrupt  motive.  Wbwe  a  statute,  in  respect  of  an  offisnce 
which  was  a  misdemeanor  at  common  law,  provides  a  mode 
of  proceeding  different  flrom  that  of  the  ordinary  course  by 
indictment,  either  the  extraordinary  or  the  ordinary  mode 
may  be  adopted.  Thus  if  a  statute  give  authority  to  the 
court  of  quarter-sessions  to  make  an  order  respecting  some 
particular  matter,  and  presoribes  a  particular  remedy  in 
case  of  diaobedieno^  a  party  disobeying  an  order  maaa  in 
purauaace  of  the  statute  may  be  proceeded  aninst  dther  in 
the  mode  prescribed  by  the  statute  or  by  indictment.  Ha 
would  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  at  common-law,  both 
as  having  disobeyed  a  public  statute,  and  as  having  difr- 
obeyed  an  order  made  by  a  court  having  authority  to 
make  anoh  order.  .Where  however  a  statute  has  made  a 
matter  a  fdony  which  before  was  a  misdemeanor  only,  ttui 
offender  cannot  be  indicted  for  the  misdemnnor,  as  the 
minor  or  lower  offence  is  said  to  be  merged,  that  is. 
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Att  vhioh  wu  IftirfU  befinre,  and  appmnte  &  nimniHy 
node  of  {woceeding,  ibe  speeUo  statutory  course  must  be 
pusned,  and  an  indictment  will  not  Ue.  An  act  done  in 
eontiaTentiou  of  a  statute  which  extends  only  to  i^vate 
perscms,  or  relates  to  disputes  of  a  tHrivate  nature,  caDuot 
be  made  the  subject  of  an  indictment;  for  no  injuries 
of  a  mere  prirat«  nature  not  in  any  degree  concerning 
the  king^  and  not  accompanied  by  a  breach  of  the  peace, 
can  be  made  the  subject  of  a  aiminal  prosecutiMi.  Nor 
viU  an  indictment  lie  for  an  infraotion  of  the  bs^e-law  of  a 
corporation.  But  under  some  circumstances  an  indictment 
will  lie  for  a  personal  iniuiy,  where  the  act  or  ominion 
UDoonta  to  a  TOdatioa  of  duties  ioeondwnt  on  the  party  as 
amembw  of  civil  sooi^,  aa  in  tlie  case  of  a  parent  wil- 
fiiilly  omit^uc  to'snw^  proper  food  to  an  infont  unable  to 
proride  for  itaeUl  Wbne  a  ebild  isjrat  out  apprentice  by 
an  Older  of  magistratei,  the  roaster,  if  he  reftue  to  provide 
Su  the  child,  may  be  infioted  fbr  disobedience  ot  such 
ordar.  Any  aot  ci  wilfhl  negligence,  whereby  human  lifo 
is  endangoied,  is  a  niidemeaoor;  as  to  pnt  on  board  a  ship 
a  package  eontaining  gunpowder,  oil  of  vitriol  (sulphuric 
and),  or  other  dangerous  articles  without  giving  notice  of 
the  ctmtents  of  the  package,  so  as  to  enabto  the  master  of 
the  vessel  to  use  proper  precautions  in  stowing  it  Every 
act  done  for  the  purpose  of  committing  either  a  folony  ac 
a  misdemeanor,  is  itself  a  misdemeanor. 

As  to  the  course  of  proceeding  upon  indictments  for  mis- 
demeanors, seeTsATBBaK. 

Where  a  peer  or  a  commtsier  is  impeached  by  the  House 
of  Cnnmona  for  a  misdemeanor,  the  lords  spnitual  as  well 
as  Uie  lords  temporal  are  judges.  The  judgment  is  pro- 
naaneed  the  lord  ehancellor,  and  it  is  binding  though 
the  king  dnaent  from  such  judgment;  whnreai  m  capital 
eases  the  royal  assent  is  necaisary,andtbBjutenentUiffo- 
noonced  by  the  lord-high-stewaro.  nSrsWABikl 

MISB'NUM.  YNam.kb.] 

HISHNA.  [Hbbksw  Lahouaob.} 

HI'SILXTS,  a  jfenm  of  I'brannnifera. 

MISITRA.  or  illSTRA.   [Laconica;  Spakta.] 

mSPRlSiON  (from  metprmdre,  which  means  some- 
times to  deal  improperly  with,  sometimes  to  treat  with  coo- 
tempt]^  is  a  term  used  in  English  law  in  different  senses. 

L  In  the  sense  of  eriminal  nonfeasance,  or  neglect  to 
perform  impcwtant  public  duties,  the  term  is  roplied  to  con- 
esdnwDt  of  treason  or  folony.  Misprision  of  treason  eon- 
aittk  in  a  party's  withhcdding  his  knowledge  of  a  treason 
annmittod  or  about  to  be  emmitted,  or  in  omitting  to  give 
inforpoation  respecting  it  within  a  reasonable  time  to  some 

Sblie  authority.  If  the  concealment  or  omiasicm  to  reveal 
I  treason  be  aeeompanied  by  express  assent  to  the  trea- 
sooable  act  m  purpose,  or  by  any  circumstances  from  which 
a  taeit  assent  will  be  implied,  the  party  is  guilty  of  hi^ 
treason,  as  well  as  of  misprision  of  treason ;  and  the  crown 
may  prosecute  either  for  the  higher  or  the  lower  offence. 
Misprision  of  treason  is  a  misdemeanor  [Misdbueanok], 
punishable  by  imprisonment  for  lifo  and  the  forfeiture  of  the 
personal  property  of  the  offender  absolstely,  and  of  the 
rents  and  profits  of  his  real  property  for  life. 

Misprision  of  felony  is  a  similar  concealment  in  respect 
ot  felonies,  and  it  is  punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment. 
In  some,  if  not  in  all  cases  of  felony,  the  party  may  be  jvo- 
eseded  ^[ainst  for  the  minor  ofi^ce,  or  misdemeanor, 
altbongfa  a  tAtmy.  has  actually  bem  committed  by  him. 

The  coneeolment  of  treasnre-toive  [Tkxaiitbx-Tkots]  is 
another  q^ies  of  criminal  nwlectv  which  constitutes  a  mis- 
pvision  iranidiable  by  fine  and  imprisonment 

II.  Minmsion  by  malfeasance,  (by  doing  something 
which  ong^  not  to  be  doife,)  is  the  commission  of  sucE 
misdameanocs  as  are  construed  to  involve  a  contempt  of 
the  royal  authority  or  prerogative.  Maladministration  in 
high  offices  of  public  trust,  though  indictable  as  a  mispri- 
sioo,  is  commonly,  on  account  of  its  importance^  made  the 
subject  of  partiamentuT  impeachment 

It  is  a  contempt  of  the  jirerogative  to  refuse  to  assist  the 
king  when  called  upon,  either  in  his  councils  by  advice,  or 
in  his  wars  by  pwsonal  service  within  the  realm  in  cases  of 
invasion  or  rebellion ;  to  refbse  to  join  the  posse  comitatus, 
or  power  of  the  eoun^,  when  duly  required  by  the  sheriff 
or  instkes ;  to  aeoeprt  a  pension  from  a  foreign  potentate 
viUiont  the  eonsent  of  the  king ;  to  go  abroad  whmi  forbid* 
den  so  to  do  either  by  writ  of  ne  exeat  reeno^  or  by  a  general 
prodamation.  or  to  neglect  to  return  from  abroad  when 
eommaiidad  hr  the  king's  lettsrs ;  to  disobey  an  act  of  pat^ 


liamentwberenopartienlarpaial^isenaetsd;  tospeakor 
write  against  the  king's  perstm  or  government,  or  do  any 
thing  tending  to  lessen  him  in  the  estimaUon  of  his  sub- 
jects; to  weuen  his  government,  or  to  raise  jealousieB 
between  him  and  his  people ;  to  deny  the  king's  title  to  the 
crown  in  common  unadvised  speech  [PummiBs:] ;  to  use 
threatening  or  reproachftil  words  to  a  judge  in  court;  to 
assault  or  uireaten  the  adverse  par^  in  a  suit,  ca  his  coun- 
sel or  attorney,  or  a  juror  fn*  nis  verdict  or  a  gaoler  or 
other  officer  for  exceeding  his  duty;  to  commit  an  aShiy 
near  the  courts  of  We«tminstor  Hall,  or  at  the  assizes, 
but  out  of  the  view  of  the  jud^;  to  dissuade  a  witness 
from  giving  his  evidenoe ;  toadvise  a  person  to  stand  mute; 
to  dioHoae  an  exominotioD  hefim  tte  wivy-oounoQ  cr  a 
gnrad-jiOT,  All  these  are  pn&ive  misprinons  or  contempts, 
punishable  \fj  fine  and  imprisonment.  Maliciously  strikiiK 
in  the  paUce  in  which  the  king  resides,  whereby  blood  u 
dnwn,  u  punishable  by  fine,  f^foiture,  imprisonment,  and 
loss  of  the  offender's  r^ht  hand.  Rescuii^  a  person  from 
the  custody  of  one  of  the  superior  courts  of  justice,  in  West- 
minster Hall,  or  at  the  assizes,  is  punishable  by  imprison- 
ment for  liTe,  forfeiture  of  personal  property,  and  forfeiture 
of  the  rents  and  profits  of  real  property  during  life.  A 
stroke  or  blow  given  in  any  of  these  courts,  whether  blood 
be  dmwn  or  noC  w  an  assault  upon  a  judge  whilst  he  is 
sitting  in  court,  by  drawing  a  weapon,  though  no  blow  be 
struck,  subjects  a  person  to  the  same  penalties  as  those  last 
mentioned,  and  also  to  the  additioBal  punishment  of  loss  of 
the  right  hand. 

The  misprision  which  is  stated  above  to  be  indudM  in  the 
actual  commission  of  treason  w  felony,  may  be  referred  to  thu 
second  diviuon,  as  it  consists  in  mal-feBsance  ra^r  than  in 
non-feasance.  There  is  also  one  species  of  misprisim  of 
treason  by  malfeasance, 'created  by  act  of  paiiiament  Hie 
13th  Eliz.,'cap.  2,  enacts  that  thosewho  forge  f«ei^  coin, 
their  aiders.  Sec.  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  misprision  of 
treason.   <3  Blackst  Comm^  1 19.) 

in.  The  term  misprision  is  also  applied  to  careless  but 
involuntary  mistakes,  or,  as  they  would  now  be  called,  cle- 
rical wrors,  particularly  those  committed  by  public  officers 
in  entering  the  proceedings  in  a  cause  or  in  a  judicial  pro- 
ceeding upon  the  rolls  or  records  the  court  i  though  it  is 
also  applied  to  misredtals  and  mistakes  in  deeds,  &C.  (Roll. 
Abr., '  Grant.') 

MI88AL(from  the  Latin  ffljMa),  the  hook  or  ritual  contain- 
ingtheseveral  masses  to  be  used  on  particular  days  or  feasts. 

The  Roman  missal  was  originally  compiled  by  Pope  Oe- 
lasius,  and  afterwards  reduced  into  better  wder  by  Gregory 
the  Great,  who  called  it  the  Book  of  Sacraments.  The 
Missale  Romanum,  ox  decreto  Concilii  IVidcntini  restitu- 
tum,*  is  Uiat  at  present  in  use.  We  have  an  edition  before  lu, 
printed  at  Rome,  in  folio,  1826. 

Antiently,  each  diocese,  and  each  order  of  Relinous, 
where  they  chose,  bad  their  particular  Missal,  aocommoaated 
to  the  festivals  of  the  nrovince  or  order.  Such  were  the 
*  Directorium  Missee  Ecclesieo  Moguntinensis ;'  the  *  Missale 
Ecclesiee  Herbipolensis,'  fel.,  Herbip.,  1 484 ;  ttte  *  Missale  se- 
cundum rubricum  Archiepiscopatus  Ecclesiee  Pragensis,*  foU 
Norimb.,  ]  508 ;  and  such  in  England  were  the  Missals  of  the 
churches  of  Hereford,  York,  and  Sarum.  the  last  of  which 
continued  to  be  printed  as  late  as  1957.  Amons  the  Mis- 
sals prepared  Ibr  the  orders  of  the  Religious  mMr  be  named, 
the  'Blissale  secundum ritum et  ordinem  saeri Ordinis  Prm- 
monstratensis,  authoritate  Joan  de  Pruetts,  Abbatis  Pre»- 
monstratensis,  auctum  et  editum,'  fel.,  Par.,  1378 ;  and  the 
'Missn  propria  Sanctorum  trium  Ordinum  Fratrum  Mino- 
rum  ad  formam  Missalis  Romani  redacts,  et  exactius  ex- 
aminats;  additis  Missis  k  sacra  Rituum  Congregatione 
noviter  concessis  et  approbatis,'  foL,  Yen.,  1700. 

We  have  also  the  'Missale  Illyricum,'  4to.,  Ven..  1528, 
the  'Missale  Chaldaicum,  juxta  ritum  Ecclesin  Maronita- 
rum,'  foU  Rom.,  1592 ;  and  the  '  Codex  Mysterii  Missm 
Armenorum,  seu  Utu^ia  Armena,*  Lot.  et  Arnun^  foL 
Rom.  1677. 

The  MissaU  of  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth 
centuries,  written  previous  to  the  discoveiy  of  the  art  of 
printing,  present  us,  in  many  instances,  with  the  finest  spo- 
cimens  of  illumination  now  preserved  in  our  libraries. 
MISSEL-THRUSH.  [TaRnsB;  Mbrulid&I 
MISSBLTOE,  a  parasitical  plant  found  wild  in  this 
country,  is  the  Viscum  album  of  botanists,  and  is  in  many 
respects  a  production  of  gre^  Interest  to  £>i3*pl^NAhBef^' 
Instead  of  descriMng  so  veiy  cgxpfekonl  k^nUSL^p^ft 
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v«  ftbftll  »dvert  to  Bom«  of  the  more  striking  feoti  con- 
iMcted  with  it.  The  seeds  in  germiiiatiou  seem  to  oSec  an 
•xoeptioD  to  A  general  Uv,  that  the  radiole  of  the  embrjo 
shoota  downwards,  and  the  plumula  upwardi ;  for  it  is  found 
that  the  radicle  of  the  misseltoe  invariably  turns  itself  down 
upon  the  body  to  which  it  is  attached,  whatever  may  be  the 
positioD  of  tbe  surfiice  of  that  body  with  respect  to  tbe  earth. 
For  instance,  if  a  oanoon  ball,  to  which  mtMeltoe  seeds  are 
glued  on  all  sides,  be  suspended  by  a  eord  whdb  distance 
Uaui  the  earth,  both  the  upper  and  und«  seadK  <u  well  as 
those  at  tbe  sides,  all  direct  (heic  radicle  to  Uw  sux&ce  of 
the  balL  This  property  ensure*  theic  giowlog  upw  the 
hranchea  of  treet.  to  whatever  aide  they  may  happen  to 
•tick.  According  to  Dutroehet,  they  owe  this  property 
to  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  radiole  of  the  miaseltoe  to 
avoid  light ;  be  attached  seeds  to  the  inside  of  a  square  of 

glass  in  a  window,  and  the  radicles  were  all  directed  to  the 
iterior  of  the  apartment;  .he  then  glued  others  upon  the 
outside  of  the  squares,  and  they  turned  their  radicles  down 
upon  the  glass,  thus  directing  themselves  towards  the  dark 
interior ;  and  other  experiments  were  tried  with  the  same 
result. 

In  fixing  itself  upon  a  branch,  the  embryo  of  the  missel- 
toe  curves  its  radicle  down  upon  tbe  bark,  and  then  adheres 
firmly  to  it,  and  it  is  a  twelvemonth  befiire  the  plumula 
beg^  to  extend;  this  maybe  toxin  the  radicle  time  to 
pierce  the  bark  and  introduoe  itself  below  the  liber,  whwe 
It  expands  and  acta  the  part  oi  a  root  by  attracting  thenee 
the  nuids  which  are  necessary  fbr  the  support  of  the  parasite. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkame  that  in  uie  structure  of  its 
ovary  this  plant,  and  othars  of  its  or^r,  should  offer  the 
singular  ikct  of  the  ovule  not  existing  at  the  time  of  im- 

fir^nation,  nor  appearing  till  from  six  weeks  to  two  months 
ater ;  at  p.  esent  no  explanation  'has  been  offered  of  this 
very  unintelligible  circumstance. 

The  fruit,  which  is  covered  with  a  viscid  pulp,  is  made 
by  the  Italians,  and  even  in  Herefordshire,  into  a  kind 
of  birdlime ;  and  as  it  is  a  favourite  food  of  the  large  or 
tmsstl  thrush,  it  is  thought  to  have  given  rise  to  tbe  pro- 
verb, '  Turdus  malum  sibi  cacat.* 

The  plant  ia  not  of  any  known  use  to  man,  and  is  of 
popular  interest  chiefly  as  having  been  connected  with 
Druidical  superstitions.  Tbe  misseltoe  of  tbe  Druids  was 
exclusively  that  found  upon  the  oak,  and  was  possibly  so 
much  valued  because  of  its  rarity;  for  its  appearance  on 
that  tree  is  now  so  rare,  that  many  persons  luve  believed 
the  Druids*  miawltoe  either  to  have  been  some  other  plant 
or  to  have  liad  no  real  existence.  But  it  has  lately  bera 
found  on  more  than  one  o^-tree  in  Herefordsliire,  and  it  is 
probable  that  it  was  plentiful  in  the  oak  woods  of  Snowdon 
oefore  the  damp  western  parts  of  Britain  were  disforested. 
.  A  good  account  of  tbe  misseltoe  will  be  fbttod  in  Loudw'a 
Arboretum  Britanniaim,  vqL  ii^  p.  1031. 

MISSIONS.  The  Uth  verse  of  the  I6tb  chapter  of 
Mark  is  the  great  scriptural  authority  for  missions.  In  the 
sixth  century  (S90-604)Pope  Gregory  the  Great  sent  mia- 
sionaries  to  Britain,  to  convert  the  people  to  the  Chriitian 
bith.  Similar  means  were  adopted  m  other  muntrieit  until, 
about  the  elose  of  the  tenth  century,  when  the  Christiaii 
religi(H)  had  beoome  the  prevailing  faith  throughout  Europe. 
Other  fields  for  missionary  exertion  were  then  sought 
Attempts  were  made  to  propagate  Christianity  in  Tartary 
and  China;  and  the  Portuguese,  who  visited  Abyssinia  about 
1499,  endeavoured  to  bring  over  the  Christians  of  that 
country  to  the  Catholic  faitn.  The  history  of  this  mission 
may  be  seen  in  Mosheim's  '  Ecclesiastical  Histoiy.* 
[Abyssinia;  Altakbz;  Loi]0.j] 

With  the  earliest  maritime  discoveries  of  the  Portuguese 
the  desire  for  the  conversion  of  heathen  people  was  excited 
with  renewed  leal,  and  may  even  be  said  to  have  been 
instrumental  in  stimulating  the  passion  for  maritime  expe- 
ditions. About  1430  Pope  Uartin  V.granted  plenary  indul 
genee  to  the  Portuguese  who  conquered  pagan  and  infidel 
conntries.  Columbus  himself  was  strongly  urged  to  disco- 
very by  tbe  desire  of  propagating  tbe  Roman  Catholic 
relieion. 

iSodem  missions  may  be  said  to  have  commenced  at  the 
same  period  with  these  discoveries,  in  which  the  popes 
took  great  interest  On  the  return  of  Columbua  to  ^p«in 
from  bii  first  voyage,  the  ranilta  were  ftttwdly  anoouneed 
to  Pope  A.1exander  VI. 

The  work  of  converting  heathen  people  was  at  first  under- 
t«ir  ea  in  a  barbaroua  spint    The  oommandera  of  the  exp«> 


ditions  which  Don  Henry  of  Portugal  sent  out  in  the 
fifteenth  century  had  *  orders  to  convert  the  nativea  of  the 
coast  of  Africa  to  Christiftnity  ;*  and  nominid  oonvmions 
were  oftoi  effected  by  the  svord. 

In  1464  Diego  Cam  brought  four  natives  <tf  Africa  to  the 
oourt  of  Portugal ;  they  were  sent  baok  with  presents  and 
a  message  to  their  sovereign,  desiring  him  to  embraoe  Chris- 
tianity. The  natives  whom  Columbus  brought  to  Spain 
vete  b^ised.  the  kiiu  and  the  prince  his  son  acting  as 
sponsors.  In  bis  second  voyage  to  the  new  world.  Colum- 
bus was  jtco<Hapanied  by  priests  with  ehurch  vsmbIs  and 
ornaments*  and  they  reoeived  orden  to  briiw  the  natives 
within  the  pale  of  the  ohureh  by '  hix  ntans.^ 

The  eonduct  of  Cortes  in  Uexteo  is  an  example  of 
tbe  spirit  in  which  oooversion  was  attempted  in  the  New 
World.  Having  cast  down  and  destroyed  the  altars  in 
one  of  the  Mexican  temples,  a  new  altar  was  erected, 
which  was  hung  with  rit^  mantles  and  adorned  with 
flowers.  Cortes  Uien  oxdraed  four  of  the  native  priests  to 
out  off  th«r  hair  and  to  put  on  white  robes,  and  placing  tbe 
oroes  upon  the  altar,  be  committed  it  to  tbeir  charge.  They 
were  taught  to  make  wax-candles,  and  Cortes  enjoined  them 
to  keep  some  of  the  candles  always  burning  on  the  altar. 
A  lame  old  soldier  was  left  by  Cortes  to  reside  in  tbe  temple, 
to  keep  the  nuive  prmsta  to  thur  new  duties.  Tbe  church 
thus  constituted  was  called  tbe  first  Christ iau  church  in 
New  Spain.  Father  Almedi^  who  aeeompauied  Cuiee  in 
bis  ex|wdition,  explained  to  the  Moioans  the  '  mystery  of 
the  erosi.*  He  tnvn  showed  thwn  sn  iraagi  of  the  Virgin, 
and  told  them  to  adore  it,  and  to  put  «p  eroseee  in  their 
temples  instead  of  their  accursed  images.  When  tbe  Mexi- 
cans began  to  feel  the  power  of  Cortes,  some  of  the  ^iefs 
oonoiliated  bis  £svour  t^-  presents.  Twenty  native  women 
were  presented  to  him,  who  •were  baptised  by  one  of  the 
ecclesiastics,  and  Cortes  gave  one  to  eaeh  of  bis  MOtains. 
*  These  were  the  first  Christian  women  in  New  Spain.' 
The  natives  both  of  India  and  the  New  Wortd  toon  per- 
ceived that  one  of  the  means  of  conciliating  tbeir  aonquerors 
was  to  make  a  profession  of  Christianity.  In  Hispaiuola, 
many  natives  did  this  in  order  to  oblige  aad  eoaciUate 
Columbus.  In  U38»  An^«a  Gahranok  governor  of  the 
Molucca  islands,  sent  a  ship  oommaoded  by  Frenois  do  Gee- 
tro  towards  tbe  north, '  with  ocden  to  oonvwtos  naiiy  as  he 
could  to  the  Quiatian  faith.'  Castro  himsdfba|A)Bed  many 
of  the  principal  ebieSi  of  An^yna.  Many  similar  bcu 
might  ha  adauoed  to  show  that  at  this  period  true  religion 
made  little  or  no  progress  in  «ewly  discovered  eeuntriea; 
and  yet  during  the  sixteenth  oentiuy  sot  a  floet  sailed  for 
India  or  America  without  its  missionaries. 

The  stream  of  miswonary  enterprise  was  at  length 
directed  and  regulated  by  di^rent  religious  orders  and  dis- 
tinct institutions.  One  of  the  objects  of  tbe  Society  of 
Jesuits,  established  in  IS40,  was  tos  extwision  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholio  fkith,  and  the  Jesuits  soon  beoame  the  moot 
active  and  eoergetio  missionaries  to  heathen  countries 
Their  activity  roused  the  seal  of  Um  Franoiacan^  Dominicatt% 
and  other  ordersi  and  early  in  tbe  seventeenth  oentury  in- 
stitutions were  founded  with  a  view  of  rendering  the  bbouis 
of  missionariea  more  effsoUve  1;^  a  preparatfwy  coum  of 
training.  In  1622,  Pope  Grcsory  XV.  founded  at  Rome 
the  '  C^Ie^  de  Pioparanda  Fide,'  which  was  aoon  richly 
endowed.  Pope  Urban  VIIL  was  one' of  its  |ffinoipal  beoe- 
factors.  This  college  conusted  of  1 3  f  "^^■pfK  2  prieet*. 
I  monk,  and  a  secretary.  It  sent  out  largo  numbers  of 
missionaries  to  aid  the  propagation  of  the  Catholic  faith  ia 
all  pans  of  the  world;  pubushed  books  to  facilitate  the 
study  of  languages ;  distributed  works  of  pie^  among  vari- 
ous nations  in  their  own  langusge;  and  maiatamed  in 
various  institutions  young  men  intended  for  foreign  mis- 
sions. To  tbe  above  institution  was  added  the  *  College 
or  Seminary  fbr  the  Propagation  of  the  Faltlk'  founded  by 
FapQ  Urba^  VIIL  in  1627,  which  became  the  central  in- 
stitution in  whioh  missioDaries  were  prepared.  This  esta- 
blishment was  endowed  by  a  Spanish  noblaiMDi  who  pre- 
sented his  palace  and  all  nis  possessions  to  the  pope  for 
tbe  purpose.  His  liberality  nad  soon  wmj  foUowers. 
Numerous  institutions  of  a  similar  charaoter  wem  soon 
after  founded  in  France.  The  '  Congregation  of  Priests 
of  the  Foreign  Missions*  was  instituted  by  nwal  authority, 
and  about  the  same  time  the  '  Parisian  Seminary 
Vweign  Missions'  was  established  by  an  association  vt 
bishops  and  other  ecclesiastics,  fbr  the  education  of  foreign 
missimaries.  Tbe 'Cqogr^fflyUeaof  tiiQ£«tar>9iiorftmantk' 
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alto  a  Franefa  Mtablubment,  vas  anotlier  of  tbeM  inititu* 
tioni.  These  establiilinients  were  under  the  authority  of 
the '  De  Propagranda*  of  Rome.  Heniy  III.  of  France  took 
contidenble  interast  in  foreign  missions,  and  Henry  IV. 
and  Louis  XIII.  assigned  Ainds  ftr  their  support.  Private 
anociatioiu  ««re  also  fcmwd  in  Fhaoai,  m  the  time  of 
Ridiriisn.  fbt  tettding  miaaionaries  to  Oanada,  whieh  were 

J'nned  by  tntny  penons  of  nnk  uid  distinotioa.  The 
Fesoits  ftnt  visited  Canada  in  IflSS.  In  1700.  u  the  desire 
of  Louis  XIV.,  they  endeavoured  to  prdpacnite  Chrtotilmity 
among  the  nstivea  on  the  banks  of  the  Misiis^ppi.  To* 
vards  the  close  of  tbe  seventeenth  century  there  vere  not 
fewer  than  eighty  setmnaries  in  different  parts  of  Europe 
which  prepared  and  sent  out  missionaries.  7%e  Jesuits, 
Dominicans,  Frenolseans,  and  Capuchins  were  tbe  most 
active  in  these  undertakings,  which  were  conducted  on  a 
large  scale  and  with  a  regularity  and  combination  of  means 
a]to;^her  superior  to  the  efltHts  made  immediately  after 
tbe  discovery  of  America  and  of  the  path  to  Itidia  round 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Ittiha,  Japan,  and  China  were  the  principal  fields  of  exer^ 
ttofti.  Xartef,  who  was  canonised  by  Urban  VIII.  under 
tbe  title  of  the  *  Apostle  of  the  Indies,'  proceeded  to  India 
al  tbe  request  of  John  HI.,  king  of  Portugal,  for  tbe  pur~ 
pcse  of  extending  the  Christian  religion  .in  that  quafter, 
tbe  king  being  disappointed  iridi  the  little  progress  which 
it  bad  made.   Xavier  was  a  man  of  superior  genius  and 
laboured  vltb  unexampled  energy.    Having  preached  the 
laith  with  considerable  success  at  Qoa,  on  the  coast  of 
Comorin.  at  Malacca,  in  the  Moluccas,  and  in  Japan,  he  died 
in  1 552,  on  tbe  frontiers  of  China.  In  Japan,  where  XaVter 
was  succeeded  by  missionaries  fhim  Portugal,  zreat  num- 
bers madea  profbsston  of  Christianity:  in  1596  tbe  converts 
were  estimated  at  400,000.  The  exercise  of  practical  charity, 
wbieh  was  inculcated  by  tbe  Christians,  is  said'to  have  been 
tbe  main  cause  of  this  success ;  the  native  priests  let  the 
sick  and  needy  die  of  n^lect  and  starvation.  After  an 
existeuee  of  nmrly  a  century,  the  protection  which  the 
Christian  religion  nad  veeeived  from  the  mlert'of  Japan 
was  withdrawn,  and  a  erael  and  bloody  persecution  com- 
menced, which  Hm  nstive  Christians  endured  with  a  spirit 
worthy  of  the  early  martyrs.  This  disastrous  termination 
of  tbe  mission  has  been  attributed  to  the  Intrigues  of  the 
Dutch,  who  wished  to  possess  themselves  of  the  commercial 
privileges  eigoved  in  Japan  by  the  Portuguese.  Pufifon- 
dorf,  in  his  *  History  of  Europe,*  says  that  a  letter  or  pre- 
tended letter  of  the  Jesuits  was  shown  to  the  emperor  of 
Japan,  in  wbieh  they  had  promised  the  pope  to  bring  Japan 
under  his  authority.  Since  this  period  no  successftil  mission- 
ary operations  bave  been  caried on  in  Japan.  (Charlevoix, 
Fr^gr^*  ei  de  la  DSeadence  da  Chrii^mimB  dtuu  VBm' 
pire  du  Japan,  Rouen,  1715.) 

China  was,  Ibr  a  long  time,  a  snene  of  suecessfiil  missioti- 
Atj  exertion  under  the  direction  of  the  Jesuits.  Father 
R^r.  »  miaswnary  of  this  order,  first  prmched  the  gospel 
in  Chine,  in  1S81.  Matthew  Ricd,  an  tttdian  Jesuit,  n-as 
the  first  missionary  who  obtained  an  intmduetion  to  the  court, 
and  is  justly  regarded  as  tbe  founder  of  the  Chinese  mission. 
Ricci  pruceeded  to  China  in  1 583,  but  he  was  not  introduced 
totbe  emperor  until  1601,  when  be  presented  to  him  a  picture 
of  Christ  and  anotfa^  of  the  Vli^in,  and  obtained  permission 
to  preach.  Individuals  were  chosen  for  this  mission  on 
account  of  their  scientific  acquirements,  and  it  was  RiCci's 
mathematical  attBinments  which  rendered  him  acceptable 
to  the  emperor  and  the  court.  The  empress  conaented  that 
several  ladies  of  the  court  should  receive  instruction  in  the 
Christian  religion,  and  some  of  them  were  afterwards  bap- 
tised. Adam  Sehaal,  another  of  the  missionaries,  was  em- 
ployed to  reform  the  Chinese  calendar  and  their  system  of 
astronamy.  Shortly  afterwards  two  handsome  ehurehes 
were  erected  at  Pekin  with  (he  permission  and  under  the 
protection  of  the  emperor.  tJnder  these  fbvourable  circum- 
stances Qiriitfani^  made  eonsidenble  progress.  Ini664the 
missionaries  were  tearful  of  a  pcrsecution.but  thestorm  passed 
over,  and  the  people  were  forbidden  to  disturb  the  Chris- 
tian converts  or  to  profone  their  churches ;  but  in  the  suc- 
ceeding rear  their  fears  were  oonflrmed,  and  3  Dominicans, 
1  Franciscan,  and  21  Jesuits  were  banished  to  Canton,  only 
four  of  the  missionaries  being  allowed  to  remain  at  court.  A 
few  years  afterwards  the  missiooariea  regained  the  fovour  of 
the  emperor,  and  Father  Verbiest  was  appointed  president 
of  tbe  Tribunal  of  Mttthematics,  and  fqr  five  months  gave 
lessons  to  the  crmpenr  Itt  the  nmthematiehl  fteienebs.  An 


assembly  of  mandsCrlns  decided  that  the  Cbristiin  nliften 
taught  nothing  that  was  evil  or  tlwt  tended  to  sedition ;  tfut 
tbe  erection  of  new  ehurehes  w«s  forbidden,  and  theCbineaa 
were  warned  not  to  deeert  their  ant  lent  fottb.  Notwith- 
standing thia.  it  is  Mated  that  in  this  year  fl0.ooo  Chlneie 
were  baptised.  In  18  Si,  flw  French  UisaionaHes  arrived 
at  Pekin.  with  the  tiUa  of '  nuthnmatieiefM  of  Lodto  XIV.* 
One  of  then  UCeftded  the  empenr  when  he  traveUad,  and 
three  of  tbeM  trttidetod  tud  explained  to  hlu  lesions  Is 
the  soienees  twiee  a^ay.  In  1698  tbe  missionaries  obtained 
ftom  the  emperor  ■  mote  Ikvourable  ediet  for  their  religkin. 
He  also  granted  tbem  a  sito  Ibr  tlie  erection  of  a  house  and 
obuKh  within  the  walls  of  the  palue,  giving  them  bnildinf 
materials,  and  appointing  mandarins  to  superintend  the 
work.  The  church  was  eonsecrated  and  opened  in  170S. 
In  iriO)  e  eardinti  legMe  was  sent  by  tbe  pope  to  senle 
diflbrenoea  which  bad  arisen  amongst  the  members  of  the 
mission,  but  he  died  at  Maoao.  and  his  stieeesaor  did  net 
reach  China  until  iril.  when  he  was  honourably  received 
by  tbe  emperor,  with  whotn  be  had  several  interviews.  In 
1717  however  the  miaeionaries  bad  been  again  acoesed  of 
seditious  deltgna,  and  tbe  empenr  confirmed  a  decree  pro- 
bibitiog  the  building  of  ehurehea,  and  BuroMUis  wen  in 
future  only  allowed  to  Vemain  in  China  on  oonditlen  of  their 
promising  never  to  return  to  Europe.  In  17SS  the  throne 
was  filled  by  an  emperor  who  at  first  was  rather  fbYOnmbly 
disposed  towards  the  missionaries,  but  Iw  afterwards  issued 
an  edkit  under  which  they  ware  driven  fam  tbe  obureheg 
and  only  tolerated  at  Pekin  and  Canton.  Duhalde,  on 
whose  authority  the  above  statnnenta  are  given,  says  that 
above  300  oburohee  and  more  than  800,000  Chriattan  eon- 
verts  wete  deprived  of  religious  instruotion  l^  this  act. 
Several  fomilies  of  rank  were  degraded  or  exiled  by  the 
emperor  on  account  of  profossing  Cbristiantty.  In  1783 
tbe  missionaries,  thirty  in  number,  were  banished  to  Macao, 
having  from  motives  or  consoioooe  disobeyed  the  edict  which 
forbad  the  prt>pi*gUion  <tf  the  Chriatisn  leltgion.  Converts 
were  at  this  period  kept  together  by  native  sateohists,  and  a 
fow  of  the  mlstiottaries  remained  in  China  in  eoneealment, 
or  teetered  tbe  country  by  steiUb.  Tbe  miMion  is  still 
carried  on,  in  epite  of  tbe  occasional  tttenpta  of  the  guvem- 
ment  to  put  it  down.  Tbe  yeate  1800,  1811.  end  181ft  were 
years  in  which  the  OltfiMiana  weft.actively  persecuted.  In 
1810,  S3  missionaries  and  80  native  agents  were  eng^ed  in 
China,  and  the  number  of  native  Christians  was  810,«OOt 
■  In  1820  a  Buropean  missionary  vras  strangled  in  the  pro- 
vinces by  order  of  the  government.  At  present  there  are 
Catholic  communities  in  all  tbe  provtnees,  where  service  is 
performed  by  native  priests.  Tlie  Catholic  eoramunity  of 
Pekin  amounts  to  i2«,00«  members.  In  tbe  province  of 
Sce-cbeen.  Christians  are  interred  in  the  cburcnyarda,  and 
the  eross  ia  planted  at  tbe  head  of  the  dead.  If  a  native 
clergy  can  be  formed,  greater  toleration  nay  be  expected,  as 
Christianity  is  ehletly  ot{}BOtioliable  as  an  instrament  of 
European  influence.  The  \on\  anthorities,  having  onoe 
tolerated  ft  domthnnity,  afe  interested  in  preventing  ^ 
cireumstaitee  being  known  in  higher  quarters.  (Medhursft 
dli'na.  1688.) 

In  November,  1838,  a  violent  decree  was  issued  against 
tbe  mistiotwriea  and  Christians  of  the  Fo-tCien  mission ; 
the  churches  were  closed,  and  safotv  was  sought  in  flight: 
but  the  decree  was  not  a  general  edict,  and  was  issued 
only  by  tbe  provincial  governor.  In  August,  1S37,  several 
Oatnolio  eburebes  were  destroyed  in  Cochin-China,  and 
some  of  the  Christians  were  executed,  among  whom  was 
a  French  missionary.  The  college  of  St  Joseph  at  Macao  is 
for  the  education  of  Chinese  students.  Tbe  number  of  mis- 
sionaries who  proceed  to  tbe  interior  from  Macao  is  consider 
able  in  every  year.  Notice  is  given  to  their  adherents  on  ^ 
route,  and  at  length  they  arrive  by  stealth  at  their  destination, 
where  they  often  live  in  great  seelusion,  the  converts  coming 
to  them  secretly  fbr  insbruettoo.  In  some  parts  the  worship 
is  Conducted  openly.  In  1886  a  new  church  was  opened  at 
Pekin.  Mr.  Medhurst  was  inftirmed  by  a  commercial  gen- 
tleman that  the  diflbtent  superiors  of  the  missions  in  Macao 
negotiate  bills  in  Europe  to  the  amount  of  40,000/.  an- 
nually. Dr.  Milne,  the  coadjutor  of  Dr.  Morrison  in  China, 
speaking  of  the  Catholic  missionaries,  has  eulogised  the 
'  learning,  personal  virtues,  and  ardent  seal '  of  many  of 
tbem.  Th^  translated  tbe  greater  part  of  tbe  New  Testa- 
ment into  Chinese,  and  promoted  a  knowledge  of  science 
and  the  arts.  Tbe  Cathi^c  missiona^  in  China  at  the 
preMnt  day  IM  for  inftrior  to  oifll^p^d^bSk^ 
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In  the  Beventaenth  century  the  Jesuits  sent  many  mis- 
■iMMriet  to  the  Bast  Indiei,  to  Tonquin,  Bei^al,  Madnxa, 
ths  eout  of  Cctftnnandel,  uid  to  Sunt.  In  Uie  coune 
of  flfteen  or  sixteen  yean  .alMve  eif^ty  miauonarieB  wero 
sent  to  tboae  oountriei,  of  vbom  aome  wen  shipwrecked, 
and  others  died  on  the  voyage,  and  from  the  eflbcts  of  hard- 
ships and  difference  of  climate.  The  East  India  mission 
had  many  attractions  for  the  ardent  missionary,  and  it  was 
rei^esented  that  one  individual  might  calculate  upon  con- 
verting from  five  to  six  hundred  of  the  heathen  yearly. 
In  the  Madura  mission  it  iras  stated  that  each  missionary 
baptised  every  year  at  least  a  thousand  converts.  The  man- 
ner in  which  the  missionaries  of  this  period  endeavoured  to 
add  to  the  number  of  converts  has  been  often  censured. 
The  compulsory  and  barbiwus  system  of  the  early  Spuush 
and  Portuguese  commanders  was  said  to  be  in  some  instances 
exohancred  for  more  subtle  though  still  unsenipulmu  And 
uqjiutilahle  means.  The  missionarieB  vere  aoousad  of 
oomipting  the  purity  of  the  Christian  doctrine ;  and  the 
moral  system  which  they  sobstituted  for  that  of  the  natives 
did  as  utUe  violence  as  possible  to  rooted  prejudices.  In 
India  it  was  alleged  that  converts  to  Christianity  were  per- 
mitted to  exercise  the  least  objectionable  rites  of  their 
former  hith ;  but  this  licence  wss  not  sanctioned  by  the 
church.  Respect  was  so  fkr  paid  to  the  prejudices  of  the 
Hindus  as  to  appoint  separate  missionaries  to  exercise  their 
catling  amongst  the  Panahs.  One  of  the  Jesuits,  in  order 
to  promote  the  success  of  his  mission,  is  said  to  have  as- 
sumed the  character  of  a  Brahmin,  and  produced  a  piece  of 
parchment  containing  forgeries  professing  to  prove  that  the 
Brahmins  of  Europe  wer«  more  antient  than  those  of  India, 
and  that  the  Jesnitt  of  Rome  were  lineally  descended  from 
the  ffod  Brama.  Many  aimilar  statemanta  have  bean  made, 
wbioh  are  doabtleaa  somewhat  exaggvroled.  (Jnvenei, 
HiHoir«  tUt  Jgfuittt  t  and  Vorbert,  M6m,  'Rut.  mr  /« 
Mitnona  de«  Malab.  Also  The  Mimonariei  Art*  diteooergd, 
London,  1687 ;  and  on  the  other  side,  Difefus  dn  Mutton^ 
arte*  de  la  China,       Paris,  1688.) 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the 
labours  of  the  Jesuits  in  America.  Some  writers  are  &vour^ 
able  and  others  un&vourable  to  tbem.  It  may  perhaps  be 
said  with  truth  that  the  Jesuit  missions  to  Americadid  little 
to  develop  the  energy  and  good  qualities  of  the  natives, 
although  in  Paraguay,  and  in  Upper  and  Lower  California, 
the  missionaries  were  in  possession  tf  all  the  resources  of 
the  country,  and  enjoyed  the  extraordinary  power  which 
these  oiteumBtanoes  oonftrred.  In  California  the  country 
ms  left  almoat  entirely  in  their  hands,  and  they  soim 
acquired  a  dominion  as  compete  as  in  Fanguay;  bu^ 
whether  from  ignorance  of  human  nature  or  tM  lumtness 
of  ecclesiastics  to  superintend  the  whole  social  economy  of  a 
people,  the.  converted  natives  both  of  N(Hlh  and  South 
America  dwindled  under  their  cam  into  the  most  helpless 
and  ignorant  of  beings.  The  olgect  of  the  experiment  was 
to  bring  a  wild  race  to  domesticated  habits,  and  the  Indiana 
were  gathered  into  communities  where  they  worked  for  a 
common  stock ;  but  their  independent  character  was  de- 
stroyed, and  nothing  better  arose  in  its  place.  Of  the  one 
hundred  thousand  inhabitants  living  in  thirty  towns  under 
the  eonbol  of  the  Jesuits  when  that  order  was  expelled  from 
South  America  in  1767,  there  were  not  a  thousand  remain- 
ing in  those  east  of  the  Parana  in  1835.  The  towns  beyond 
the  ^rana  have  fkred  little  better  under  Dr.Fnneia.  (Sir 
Woodbine  Parish's  Aimof4yrinan(fiVov£Ree«</irf(/V^ 
The  Jesuits,  in  the  course  about  a  century  and  a  half, 
converted  upwards  of  a  million  of  the  natives  of  both  Ame- 
ricas. In  Dr.  Forbes's  'California,'  compiled  from  original 
sources,  the  process  of  co'nverumi  is  described  as  consisting 
of  the'  offer  of  a  mess  of  potti^^  and  holy  water ;  the  accept- 
ance of  the  latter  being  the  condition  of  the  former  grant, 
and  its  reception  a  proof  of  faith.  AttemUnce  to  prayers  and 
meals  were  the  exterior  evidence  of  conversion.  Sir  Woodbine 
Parish  states  that  the  misrule  of  their  civil  governors,  and 
the  little  respect  inspired  by  the  friars  who  were  sent  in 
place  of  the  Jesuits,  brought  about  the  ruin  of  tho  Je- 
suit communities  in  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
cMitury.  IVhok  th^  were  displaoed,  and  the  people 
of  the  mission  of  St.  Louis  sent  a  memorial  pming  tluit  the 
fathers  might  be  allowed  to  rnnain,  whidi  Bucarelli,  the 
governor,  interpreted  as  the  prelude  of  an  bisnmetion.  the 
simple  people  were  found  not  in  arms  but  in  teara. 

In  1700  the  three  orders  of  Capuchins,  Jesuits,  and  Car- 
melites, were  the  most  active  missionaries.  The  Ot[miihiiit 


had  twenty-five  miisloni  in  Turkey,  and  musioiury  stations 
vera  estabuahed  in  Persia,  Georgia,  and  Africa.  T£a  Jesuits 
had  ten  miasions  hi  Turkey,  and  the  OinnalitBs  three. 
Han^y  of  these  miasibnarieB  had  aoquired  a  knowledge  of 
medicine,  and  obtained  access  to  families  as  physicians. 
In  1717  the  Jesuits  supported  missions  in  the  islands  and 
continent  of  America,  in  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and  the  Archi- 
pelago, and  in  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Persia,  besides  those  in 
India.  Louis  XIV.  made  grants  of  land  to  the  missionaries 
in  Canada,  and  to  them  we  are  indebted  for  some  of  the 
earliest  descripti(ms  of  North  America. 

In  1822  the  cause  of  missions  was  revived  in  France  by 
the '  Institution  for  the  PropEuation  of  the  Faith,'  whicn 
has  committees  at  Paris  and  Lyon.  Several  popes  have 
granted  to  its  members  certain  indulgences ;  and  in  1837, 
as  a  mark  of  gratitude  and  approbation,  the  jpope  presented 
the  institution  with  the  body  of  St.  Ezapenua,  whioh  haa 
been  recently  disoowed  in  the  cataoombs  at  Rome.  Tha 
remains,  rionly  ornamented  at  the  e^qwnse  of  his  Holiness, 
are  enshrined  in  one  of  the  churches  <tf  Lyon.  Seventy-six 
Roman  Catholic  bishops  in  various  countries  have  publicly 
expressed  their  approbation  of  the  institution.  Its  income  in 
1838  amounted  to  62,800^.,  of  which  41,678/.  was  collected 
in  France,  2998/.  in  Belgium,  2776/.  in  the  Sardinian  states, 
1098/.  in  the  United  Kingdom  (76e/.fh)m  EngUnd),  824/. 
from  the  States  of  the  Church,  500/.  fVom  Prussia,  and  from 
other  countries  smaller  sums  were  received.  The  receipts 
for  France  were  16,000/.  more  than  in  1837.  The  'Annals 
of  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith '  are  published  by  the  Society 
every  two  months ;  48,000  copies  are  printed  in  French, 
9500  in  Italian.  6000  in  German,  2000  in  English,  and  1000 
in  Flemish.  The  funds  are  placed  at  the  £iq>osal  of  the 
*  Seminary  fiir  Foreign  Hisstons,*  and  the  superioci  of  the 
luarite  Miasions  and  the  Jesuit  Miasions.  l^re  is  no 
part  of  the  world  in  which  Catbcdie  misstoDaries  are  not 
supported.   {Geograpky  of  Mitsioru.') 

T)m  first  Protestant  mission  of  which  we  have  any 
notice  waa  founded  by  Uie  church  of  Geneva,  which  sent 
missionaries  to  America  in  1556 ;  but  it  is  believed  to  have 
existed  only  a  short  time.  Early  in  tbe  seventeenth  cen- 
tury the  Dutch,  who  had  taken  Ceylon  from  the  Portu- 
guese, admitted  tbe  natives  to  employments  under  their 
government  only  on  condition  of  subiicribing  to  the  Hel- 
vetic Con]fession,  and  becoming  members  of  tbe  Reformed 
church.  The  higher  rank  of  natives  professed  to  abandon 
their  former  religion,  and  tLoie  whom  the  Portuguese  had 
converted  deserted  their  creed.  Convert*  were  baptised 
after  leunmg  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Commandmenta,  and 
grace  before  and  after  meals.  In  1663  the  number  of  con- 
verts in  one  disbrict  was  62,000 ;  and  in  1668,  in  a  district 
containing  278,000  inhabitants,  160,000  had  made  a  profes- 
sion of  Christianity.  In  Java,  Formosa,  and  Amboyna,  the 
Dutch  made  attempts  to  gain  converts.  A  church  at  Java 
was  opened  in  1621,  and  a  century  afterwards  there  were 
100,000  Christians  in  the  island.  Translations  fbom  the 
Scriptures  were  made  in  theCinnlee  and  Malay  languages. 

It  was  some  time  after  the  English  had  begun  to  ibrm  set- 
tlements in  North  America  before  attention  was  directed  to 
the  religious  condition  of  the  natives.  In  1644  a  petition 
was  presented  to  parliament  from  a  minister  of  the  Church 
of  England,  supported  by  many  English  and  Scotch  divines, 
which  nr^ed  the  dutjr  oi  attempting  to  convert  the  natives 
of  America  to  Christianity.  Soon  afterwards  an  ordinance 
of  tbe  Lords- and  Commons  rapointed  the  eail  of  Warwick 
govmnoT  of  the  islands  and  pluitatinis  of  North  America ; 
and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  assist  him  in  several 
matters,  'but  chiefly  for  the  advanoement  of  the  true  Pro- 
testant religion,  and  for  the  spnadin^  of  the  gospel  of  Christ 
among  those  that  yet  remain  there  m  great  and  raiaraable 
blindness  and  ignorance.' 

In  1646  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  passed  the 
first  act '  for  encouraging  the  propagation  of  the  gospel 
amongst  the  Indians.*  In  1649  an  incorporated  bo^  was 
established  with  the  authority  of  parliament,  under  the  title 
of  the  '  President  and  Socieh;  for  the  PropagatioQ  of  the 
Gospel  in  New  England.'  In  1661  Charles  IL  renewed 
the  Society's  diarter,  on  the  ^ound  that  it  was  now  fit  to 
lay  a  foundation  for  *edueatiiie,  clo&in^  dviliaing,  and 
instructing  the  poor  nativea,'  The  design  of  tbe  Society 
was  to  suppMt  and  maintain  ministen  and  sohoolmaater*  to 
instruct  the  natives  in  the  English  language,  and  to  teaeh 
them  useful  trades.  Eliot,  called  the  *  wostle  of  tbe  Ii^ 
diau,'  and  Mayhe<  had  j^Mti^  If^itaunCMtbUM  yaara 
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in  tbe  eoDvenion  of  the  xuHyo  tribes  of  New  Sngfattid.  In 
■  narrative  of  their  exntions,  published  in  1653,  and  dedi- 
cated to  Cromwell,  an  account  is  eiven  of  the  convenion  of 
several  chie&.  In  '  A  Later  and  Further  Account,'  pub- 
lished in  l6Si,  Eliot  stat<|^  that  a  great  desire  for  baptism 
had  arisen  amongst  tbe  Indians;  butneverwas  Aereamis- 
sioauy  ao  CMueientioasljr  sempulotM  as  to  trusting  to  pro- 
fessions of  this  kind.  H*toldtheIudianK*hownec«8saryit 
was  that  they  thonld  first  be  eivQised  hj  being  brought  fh>m 
their  seatterad  and  wild  course  of  life  ;*  and  he  bi^n  the 
Ibrmatum  of  a  vjUage,  in  which  they  might  leani  the  advan- 
tages  of  living  in  a  oomttunity.  The  Indiana  were  taught 
various  naefiu  arts,  and  after  several  years  were  admitted  as 
church  oommunioants,  previous  to  whieh  tiwy  were  required 
to  give  an  aocotmt  of  theUr  eonvaraion  and  niUi  at  a  public 
examination. 

In  '  A  Further  Account,'  published  in  I6S9,  there  are 
sermons  or  short  discourses  of  several  converted  Indians. 
Five  Indian  youths  were  receiving  an  education  at  the 
Cambridge  grammar-school  in  Massachuaetts,  two  of  4hom 
had  been  examined  in  Latin  before  the  magistrates  and 
elders  of  the  place.  In  1670  several  *  praying  towns,' «s 
the  villages  of  the  converled  Indians  were  edled.  had  been 
erected  nndw  Eliot's  auspicea.  In  1674  there  were  ftnir 
'praying'towns'  in  Maeuehuaetts.  Eliot  died  in  1690,  at 
the  age  of  eighty-six.  Mather,  Bonme,  Serseeant,  and 
Brainerd  succeeded  each  other  in  the  work  of  bringing  tbe 
Indians  to  a  knowledge  of  Christianity,  but  none  of  them 
laboured  so  suooessAilTy  as  BlioL  Brainerd  was  an  ardent 
and  enthttsiastio  labourer,  and  exhausted  himself  by  his  ex- 
traordinary exertions.  He  was  sent  to  America  in  1742,  by 
the  *  Honourable  Society  in  Scotland  for  promoting 
Christian  Knowledge,'  and  died  in  1747.  Amongst  the 
supporters  of  the  missions  to  the  Indians  of  North  America 
was  the  Hon.  Robert  Bc^le,  who,  by  will  dated  16dl.  left  a 
sum  of  money  *  for  the  relief  of  poor  Indian  converts,'  be- 
sides the  residue  of  bis  estate  to  be  laid  out  for  *  tbe  advanoe 
or  propagation  of  tbe  gospel  amongst  infidels.' 

Bfibe  end  of  the  seventeenth  centnrv  the  population  of 
tbe  "Bngluh  aetUementa  in  America  had  greatly  increased, 
while  ue  means  of  spiritual  Instruetion  bad  not  bean 
proportionally  extended,  and  the  small  number  of  Bpiscopal 
churches  which  existed  rous^  the  ftiiends  of  the  Charch  of 
England  at  borne  to  make  wrtions  to  supply  the  defloienoy. 
While  the  convosion  of  Uw  natives  had  chiefly  attracted 
the  attention  of  pioas  persons,  it  was  found,  in  1673,  that 
'  there  were  scarce  four  ministers  of  tbe  Cburab  of  England 
in  all  the  vast  tracts  of  North  America.*  Compton,  bishop 
of  London,  prevailed  upon  Charles  II.  to  allow  20^  for 
passage-money  to  ministers  and  schoolmasters  who  should 
go  out  to  supply  tbe  deficiency ;  and  a  royal  gift  of  1200/. 
was  iffoenred  to  purchase  a  Bible,  Ptayer-Book,  and  the 
Homiliel,  for  eadi  variah.  In  1679  it  was  stated  that  there 
was  not  nminister  of  the  Church  itf  Kig^and  either  in  Peno- 
^Ivania,  tbe  Jerseys,  or  New  England,andtiwttbesesMtle- 
ments  were  only  oeeasiomlly  visited  by  the  chaplain  to  tbe 
fort  at  New  York.  Many  iamilies  had  never  attended  any 
public  religious  service  since  they  had  left  England.  The 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  tbe  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts 
originated  in  the  desire  to  supply  the  spiritual  destitution 
of  these  and  other  settlements,  and  received  a  charter 
of  incorporation  on  the  16th  of  June,  1701.  The  Society 
was  composed,  by  charto',  of  the  chief  prelates  and  di|^ 
nitaries  of  the  Cbureb,  and  several  of  the  most  eminent 
persons  in  the  state.  Archbishop  Tennison  was  the  first 
president  The  amount  received  by  tbe  Society  in  the  first 
four  years  after;  its  incorporation  was — first  year,  452/. ; 
second,  i76L ;  third,  864/.;  fourth.  1343/.  The  number  of 
snbscrftersi  aoeonting  to  tbe  lint  printed  list;  in  1718,  was 
260.  Hie  efforts  of  the  Socie^  were  at  first  direoted  to 
building  efanrdiea  and  tending  out  orthodox  ele^ymen  to 
the  oolmusa.  At  the  same  time,  and  also  before  the  Sode^ 
waa  chartered,  strong  representations  were  made  to  the  go- 
vernment of  the  important  political  influence  which  uie 
French  Jesuit  missionaries  exercised  in  Cuiada  in  keeping 
tribes  nentral  or  in  alliance  with  France ;  and  at  a  court 
held  at  St.  James's,  April  3rd,  1700,  representations  being 
made  to  tbe  effect  that  the  five  nations  of  Indians  bordering 
on  New  York  might  probably  be  seduced  by  the  French, 
the  council  eame  to  uie  opinion,  that  besides  the  usual 
method  of  gaining  the  Indians  bypresents,  'another  means 
to  prevent  the  mflueooe  of  the  French  missionaries  upon 
than,  and  thaceby  mon  egwlually  leenn  Oiair  fldau^. 


would  be  to  appoint  two  Protestant  ministers,  with  a  oom- 
petent  allowance,  to  dwell  amongst  them,  in  order  to  instruct 
them  in  the  true  religion  and  confirm  them  in  their  duty  to 
her  majesty.  Ordered  that.the  matter  be  r^arred  to  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbnr^.'  The  state  of  the  Indians  was 
one  of  the  objects  to  which  the  charter  directed  the  atten- 
tion the  Society,  but  its  fonds  were  for  some  time  expended 
in  maintaining  ministers  within  omr  own  settlements.  In 
1704  Col.  Duwey,  governor  of  Newfinnidland,  wrote  to  the 
lords  of  the  Board  of  Trade  uid  nutntions*  that  if  minialera 
were  not  snt  amongst  the  Indians,  *  to  defM  Uie  Frradi 
missionaries,  to  whom  they  are  infinitely  bigoted,'  we  should 
lose  their  all^ianoe. 

About  the  year  1680  the  oonditiott  of  the  negto  slaves  in 
our  settlements  began  to  excite  attention.  In  1680  Mwgac 
Godwyn,  *  some  time  student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxon,*  wrote 
a  *  Persuasive  to  the  Instructing  and  Baptising  of  the 
N^roes  and  Indians  in  our  Plantations.'  Towards  the 
close  of  big  life,  Eliot  had  b^n  to  instruct  the  negroes 
in  Nqw  York ;  and  in  1704  the  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel  established  catechising  schools  in  New  York 
for  the  negroes,-  the  number  of  neeroes  and  Indians  in  the 
oitT  beiiw  then  1000.  In  1727,  Gibson,  bishop  of  London, 
adaressea  tbe  miisionaries  in  the  English  pluttations,  ex- 
bwting  them  to  assist  in  instructing  tbe  negnea.  In  a 
sermon  preached  byBeilby,  hirdtop  Chester,  in  1783, 
befbre  the  above  Society,  the  civiliiatitm  and  conversion  of 
the  negroes  were  announced  as  one  of  the  great  o^eoti  of 
tbe  Society. 

The  Danish  and  Moravian  missions  w«e  tbe  first  two  in 
which  the  chief  object  was  the  conversion  of  the  heathen ; 
for  tbe  exertions  of  the  Society  for  Pmpegating  the  Gospel 
were  for  some  time  limited  in  its  operations,  and  may  be 
rM[arded  in  the  early  part  of  its  existence  rather  as  a 
'r^tonlAid'  Society.  The  Danish  missions  owed  their 
existence  to  Frederick  IV.,  who,  about  1 705,  became  anxious 
that  the  gospel  should  be  prMdied  in  the  Danish  settle- 
ments in  the  Bast  Indies.  Ziegenbaigh  and  Plntseho,  who 
had  been  educated  at  Berlin,  were  the  first  missionaries 
sent  out;  they  proceeded  to  Ttanqnebar,  on  the  Coroman- 
del  coast  A  enrespondenoe  on  tbe  subject  tii  misskms 
and  the  state  of  the  heathen  was  commenced  with  persons 
in  Denmark,  Nwway,  Germany,  and  England,  who  took 
an  interest  in  the  subject  The  reports  of  the  two  mis- 
sionaries, which  appeared  annually,  under  the  title  of '  A 
Brief  Account  of  tne  Measures  taken  in  Denmark  for  the 
Conversion  of  the  Heathen,*  and  which  was  translated  into 
Enghsh,  excited  considerable  attention.  Tbe  Danish  mis- 
sionaries immediately  established  schools,  and  prepared 
tracts  and  small  works  in  the  Malabar  language.  In  1 707 
their  first  church  was  consecrated.  In  1708  the  translation 
of  tbe  Testanmit  was  b^;un,  and  completed  in  171 1 :  but 
they  had  no  press,  and  were  <ri)liged  to  employ  transcribers. 
The  *  Socie^  fiir  the  n»pagation  of  the  Gospel '  opportunely 
forwarded  a  printing-prass,  a  hundred  reams  of  paper,  six 
cwt  of  Wpe,  and  engaged  a  printer  for  tbe  mission.  In  1714 
the  missionaries  bad  published  thirty-four  dilfisrent  works 
in  the  Malabar  language,  and  fourteen  others,  written 
by  Catholic  musionaries,  were  used  by  their  scholars  and 
converts.  They  maintained  and  clothed  fifty-six  children 
in  tbe  schools,  to  defray  the  chai^  of  which  they  bad  ''no 
certain  ftind  that  will  supply  the  expense  for  one  day.'  In 
1714  Fredmck  IV.  establubed  a  colWe,  or  society,  fbr  the 
promotion  of  missions,  the  members  oi  which  were  required 
to  make  an  annual  report  of  their  proceedings.  The  in- 
structions to  the  Society  indicate  both  good  sense  and 
eamestnesi.  The  Sooie^  was  directed  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  ipcometa  and  condition  of  convuts *  How 
they  uid  thur  children  (beaides  tbe  knowledge  of  the  prin- 
eipiea  of  (Siristiaoity)  may  be  instructed  in  useAil  arts,  and 
how  abo  they  may  be  employed,  aocordins  to  their  rwpeo- 
tive  conditions  and  capacities.'  Zieg^enbal^h  came  to  Eng^ 
land  in  1715,  and  bad  an  interview  with  George  IL  and 
several  members  of  the  royal  family.  The  archbishop  tif 
Cantorbuirand  thebishopof  London  promised  to  assist  the 
mission.  About  1 727  the  Danish  missionaries  were  desirous 
of  extending  their  labours  beyond  tbe  dislriot  of  Tranquebar ; 
and  a  missionary  named  Elchulce  was  sent  to  Madras  by 
the  English  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel.  In 
1721  Egede,  a  Danish  missionary,  proceeded  to  Greenland. 

llie  Moravian  missions  commenced  in  1731,  and  were 
aopptnted  with  singulsz  activity  and 
ZinnnAacCthe  ftundwof 
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timn,  while  tMmiiug  the  oonmatiBD  of  Chriitiu  VI.  at 
Oopwhageat  sav  two  native*  of  Orwnlaod  who  had 
been  b^tiiedbjr  Seeder  and  be  board  with  lapnt  that 
«mniiaent     on  tbe  point  of  abandoaiagtMmiHjmi  in 
that  coobAT.  About  the  •alga  tine  be  learned  ftom  a 
nactOi  who  uni  beoome  aogaaintad  with  hi»  wrraota,  and 
haA  a  auter  in  one  of  the  DMiith  West  Indiaa  iftlandi^  that 
^  latter  waaearneatly  deairottiofraoeinnffreUgioaainHtniO' 
tion.    The  ooi^regation  of  the  United  Brethran  at  Herm- 
huth,  then  coonsting  oi  only  mk  hwidred  exiled  penona, 
poor  and  despised,  were  warmly  effected  by  the  statemente 
which  Count  Zintcndorf  made  on  this  subject,  and  seme 
even  expressed  tbemselves  willing  to  sell  thems^ves  as 
alaTes  to  have  the  opportunity  of  iutrucUng  the  nertoes. 
In  eight  or  nine  yean  after  they  had  begun  to  send  out 
missionaries.  Greenland,  tbt  islands  of  St.  Thomas  and  St 
Croix.  Surinam.  Berbioe,  IaoImuI.  Tartan,  Algiai^  Ouhiea» 
the  Capa  of  Good  Uope^  ud  Ceylon,  had  boeome  the  aoena 
of  thnr  laboura.  The  Greenland  aiision  waa  eommeneed 
in  1733.  and  was  anpvorted  in  spite  of  oitfraordioary  bud- 
shipaand  ibffienlties.  The  inissionariea  wen  often  oonpelled 
to  put  to  sea  in  eraiy  boats  to  obtain  a  supply  of  fish,  and 
slwl-fish  and  sea-weed  woe  not  onftequently  their  only 
food.  For  five  years  they  persevwad  in  bearing  up  against 
these  hardships,  tbough  as  yet  the  mission  had  not  been 
productive  of  the  slightest  aavBOtage  to  the  natives.  Hieir 
endesTOurs  were  however  at  lerieih  suooessfuU  wad  a  oom- 
raunity  of  natives  wad  eslablished  at  New  Herrnhuth.  In 
twenty-five  years  about  700  Greenlanders  had  been  baptised ; 
and  in  1787  the  settlement  contained  830  individuals,  uid 
had  become  a  pleasaot  village  in  the  midst  of  a  destdata 
region.   Sheep,  goats,  and  vegetables  had  bera  iotrodttoed* 
Some  of  the  Oreenlanders  had  leamad  to  read  and  write, 
and  wen  taught  ehnrcb  music  In  17fi8  a  aeoond  asttle- 
laent  was  formed,  oalled  Liehteafols;  and  in  1774  a  third, 
called  Liohtenau.  The  mission  in  the  island  of  StTTiomas 
was  oommenoed  in  1782;  and  in  1738  about  800  n^roes 
were  under  religious  instruetton,  and  some  tine  afterwards 
the  number  of  baptisms  averaged  100  a-year.   From  1732 
to  1 762  sixty^ix  brethren  and  sisters  who  ^ad  gone  out  as 
misuonaries  died  in  the  three  Danish  West  India  idands. 
In  1754  three  of  the  Moravian  brethren  proceeded  to 
Jamaica  at  the  request  of  several  gentlemen  of  the  iiland, 
owners  of  estates,  who  built  a  house  for  th«r  residence,  and 
enconraged  tbem  in  instruotii^  their  negroes.  Scarcely 
any  opposition  was  made  to  the  misstonariea.  but  after  a 
time  tiiework  lai^ishcd.  In  1734  a  party  of  the  brethren 
settled  in  Georgia,  in  North  America,  with  the  intention  of 
itUrodtieing  Gliriatiaaity  onongit  (he  lM4gfabouring  tribes 
of  Indians ;  bnt  the  BuDpoan  letdaia  in  the  c^ny,  by 
their  CMistant  parsacutimi*  at  iMigth  drove  the  brethrm 
into  Pennsylvania.   31m  oolonista  bad  represented  that 
^e  brethren  wan  in  league  with  the  French  Cacadiana; 
and  iat  the  sake  of  annoying  then,  used  every  means 
in  their  power  to  demoralue  the  Indians.   In  the  back 
settlements  of  Psonaylvania,  to  which  they  were  at  length 
obllt^  to  <removek  they  built  a  village  for  the  baptised 
Induoa,  called  Gnadeohutten,  which  was  broken  up  oy  an 
Indian  war.   In  1757  the  village  of  Nain  was  built,  and 
after  a  few  years  was  in  like  manuMr  destroyed.  They 
tbeir  built  a  town  called  Friedenahntten.   The  settlement 
of  Bethlehem  was  ao  obnoKions  h>  the  oolonists  in  tbe  two 
Jaraeys.  that  proelamaMon  tot  ila  dastnction  waa  made  by 
bM  of  dnuBt  and  every  raeaas  were  taken  le  exasperate 
the  lower  dassas  of  the  people  against  the  brethren.  Iliay 
were  obliged  to  keep  guard  night  and  day  for  fear  of  aiv 
attaek.  and  at  length  were  removed  for  sefety  to  Philadelphii^ 
wlieta  they  and  the  Indiana  remainad  in  the  bameka  Ibr 
sixtean  raoMhi^  dtting  wbiob  nombeca  diad  of.  Ibtar  aad 
sssall-pax. 

In  1 78i  an  attempt  to  send  a  miasioaary  to  the  Calmuc 
Tartars  ftutad;  but  about  1747  the  brethien  formed  a  set- 
tlement in  Aeiatso  Rnaaia,  where  they  had  constant  inter* 
conna  with  the  Calmuca,  but  made  no  converts,  with  the 
exesption  of  Ibor  girts  whom  they  ransomed,  and  a  blind 
gill  who  had  been  Im  to  die.  In  1739  it  wu  determined  to 
sand  a  misaienary  ta  Almainia  to  form  a  eerraspondence 
with  the  Christian  ehureh  tlwra;  bnt  this  design  was  not 
eibetad  mlil  1791.  la  17«ff  and  1788.  settlemonta  were 
fonnadfasTVaaqnabiraDd  intheNieobarisIaada.  Amia- 
sien  to  Labrador,  whioh  had  been  ailempted  without  suc- 
cess a  few  yaan  bafora,  vaa  eetabUshcd  m  that  ceaat  in 
17M,  With  Iha  s— BHiahinit  of  tha  SagUah  Sawd  ofi 


1>ada  aad  Phwtations,  and  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty, 
Sotte  of  the  missions  paid  their  own  exprases,  with  the  ax- 
oeption  of  buildiDgs  and  journeys  of  the  missionaries.  The 
brethren  introduiwd  amongst  their  converts  a  discipline 
similar  to  their  own,  and  baptism  was  only  administered  to 
those  whose  life  ^ve  ovideoce  of  a  change  of  heart  In 
1742  the  Moravian  brethren  residing  in  London  formed 
themselves  into  a  '  Society  for  tbe  ftirtherance  of  the  Gos- 
pel.' Thm' received  and  eotertained  missionaries  who  catne 
from  tbe  Contineot  to  London  to  embark  for  distant  coun- 
tries-  This  Society  was  revived  in  ISIS. 

Till  within  the  ten  years  preceding  the  close  of  the 
last  century,  Bogland  had  taken  a  very  gmall  share  in  mis- 
sions. The  So(Hety,for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in 
Foreign  Parts  wu  inooqMHuted  in  1701,  and  nearly  a  cen- 
tury ^psed  before  any  other  similar  institution  was  founded. 
At  present  Qtmt  Britain  is  the  most  active  of  all  Christian 
countriaa  in  tbe  work  of  oonvertiag  the  beiAhen. 

The '  Society  of  Partioular  Baptists  *  formed  the  aeoond 
aasoefation  in  Bng^and  for  the  ounvenion  of  the  heathen. 
Befora  the  year  1786.  Carey,  a  minister  of  this  persuasion, 
and  aftecwBrds  eminent  as  a  linguist  and  missionary,  had  di- 
rected bis  attention  to  this  subject,  to  which  he  was  in  some 
degree  led  by  a  great  love  of  geographical  knowledge ;  and 
some  timeafter  the  above  date  he  published  *An  Enquiry  into 
tbeObligationofQiristians  to  use  means  for  the  Conversion 
of  the  Heathen.*  He  brought  thesubjeot  under  tbe  notice  of 
a  meeting  of  Baptist  ministers  heldatClipstone,  Northamp- 
tonshire, soma  Uma  in  1 791.  At  a  similar  meeting  held  at 
Nottineham,  in  May,  1702.  the  foUowiug  resolution  was 
adopted:--*  That  a  plan  be  prepared  against  the  next  minis- 
tars  meeting  at  Kettering,  for  forming  a  Societyamongst 
the  Baptists  for  pn^;>agating  tbe  Gospel  among  the  Heathen.* 
In  Oetifoar  iba  Society  waa  formed:  at  a  second  meet- 
ing, at  tlto  endof  the  month,  several  subseriptienaware  an- 
nounced; and  70^  was  sent  from  BirmingjiAm  by  tbe 
Baptist  congregation  thore^who  had  formed  themselves  into 
an  Auxiliary  Society.  In  November*  a  public  address  on 
the  state  of  Heathen  couutries  was  issued.  In  Maceh. 
1793.  Mr.  Thomas,  who  for  nearly  ten  years  had  been  ex- 
erting himself  in  India  to  promots  Christianity,  was  chosen 
withMr. Carey  as  the  Qrstof  the  Sooiaty's  missionaries; 
and  they  shortly  afterwards  embarked  for  tbe  East  ladies. 
Having  set  up  a  factory,  in  the  hope  of  making  tbe  misKion 
pay  its  own  expenses,  the  propriety  of  missiooarios  engaging 
in  secular  employments  was  warmly  contested  by  tbe  So- 
ciety at  hone,  and  a  latter  of '  aerioua  and  affMtioaate  cau- 
tion* was  addressed  to  the  missionariea  at  e  meeting  held  in 
ApriU  1795.  At  this  meeting  a  naolutioa  was  adopted  for 
establishing  a  missioD  at  Siem  Leone ;  bntof  th«  two  mia- 
sionaries  seat  out,  one  embroiled  hiuaalf  with  the  authcritiea 
and  went  to  America,  and  the  other  came  hoiM  for  hia 
health.  In  1708  a  Uiird  missionary  was  sent  to  IndiiL  The 
following  form  of  agreement  was  eoiered  into  by  the  Bap- 
tist missionaries  in  Bengal,  in  1805: — 'It  is  neeessaiy,  in 
our  interoourse  with  the  Hindoos,  to  abstaia,  as  for  as  wa 
are  able,  from  thoae  things  which  would  increase  their  pre- 
judices against  the  Gospel  .  .  Nor  is  it  advisable  at 
onoe  to  attack  their  prejudices  by  exhibitii^  with  acrimony 
tbe  sins  of  their  gods ;  neither  should  we,  upon  any  aeeount, 
do  violence  to  their  images,  nor  interrupt  their  worship ; 
the  real  conquests  of  the  Gospel  are  those  of  love.'  In  this 
spirit  the  Baptist  missions  have  effisoted  considerable  good 
in  India,  by  the  astatdishmant  of  native  schools,  and  trans- 
lations of  the  Seriptiues,  as  well  Ss  by  preaching.  At  an 
early  period  of  the  mission,  a  priating-offioe  was  MtaUl^ed 
at  Serampore,  and  in  1806  proposals  wens  made  fbr  tb« 
tranaUtioa  of  Oie  Scriptures  into  fifteen  Eutem  langaagea. 
A  total  expenditure  of  13,000/.  was  inourrod  in  the  Seram- 
pore mission  in  the  course  of  ftve  years,  of  which  only5740/. 
waa  received  from  England,  the  remainder  being  mad*  up 
by  the  labouie  of  the  missionariea,  and  Uie  enwlumenta 
arising  from  the  pnrfessorahip  which  Dr.  Carey  held  in  the 
colle^  of  Fort  William.  In  1807  the  traots  issued  by  ib« 
mission  were  required  to  bs  submitted  to  the  Indian  govern- 
ment before  publication,  in  ooo9ec|uenee  of  eome  inconsider- 
ate expressiMts  used  in  a  tract  which  had  been  issued  wiUi- 
out  vevirion ;  in  which,  anumgal  other  things,  MobammcHl 
ms  ealkd  a  tfrant.  la  Maureb,  1812.  lim  priatfn|r«ffiQa 
waa  bnrat  deWn,  andfounta  of  type  in  aixteon  laagimgM 
war*  destniyed.  and  sheets  of  tranautad  woiks  in 
On  the  disaster  being  knowniBBngtoad^ttesmutf  U,6IU. 
was  Hdsed  im  less  than  ttCipnaihfc^w^Wa'^  ka^  b» 
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■idet «  eonaiilwable  mib  in  Bsogsl.  and  1  MH)«.  in  the  United 
Stetes.  In  1827  the  minonary  efibrts  of  the  Beptlitt  were 
divided  by  a  Beperation  of  tiie  Serampore  mission  ftom  the 
general  missions  of  the  Society,  but  the  differenees  vete 
terminated  in  t83B,  and  the  two  Sorieties  are  now  united. 
Foreif^  niiBsi<Hu  have  also  been  establiahed  by  the  Free- 
will Baptists  and  by  the  Ameriean  Baptists. 

The  '  London  Missionary  Society*  was  formed  in  SsptciB- 
ber,  1795,  and  consisted  at  first  of  Christians  of  Tarioas 
denominattona,  but  it  is  now  supported  by  the  Indepntdents. 
In  consequence  chiefly  of  a  memoir  read  before  the  Society 
by  the  ReT.  Dr.  Haweis,  reetor  of  Aldwlnkle,  Ncdrthamp- 
tonsbire,  this  Society  directed  its  first  effbrts  to  the  South 
Sea  Islands,  where  no  missionanes  had  before  laboured. 
In  August,  1796,  twenty-nine  missionaries,  several  of  whom 
had  wives  and  fhmilies,  embarked  on  board  the  ship  '  Duff,* 
whieh  the  Society  had  purchased.  The  'Duff*  reaehed 
Olaheite  in  Maroh,  1797tandtheniaaionarleswere  received 
by  the  natives  in  the  most  frimdly  manner,  and  a  district 
being  ceded  to  them  in  due  form,  twenty-five  persons,  in- 
cludmg  seven  women  and  children,  took  up  their  abode  in 
the  island.   The  commencement  of  this  mission  was  a  pe- 
riod of  great  excitement  to  the  friends  of  the  cause  in  En^f- 
land;  andonthereturnof  the 'Duff,' adayof  thanksgiving 
was  appointed  in  the  Independent  cfaurchea.  In  December, 
1798,  the  '  Duff'  sailed  on  her  second  voyage  to  the  South 
Seas  with  twenty-nine  missionanes  and  a  supointeiident, 
but  was  captured  by  a  French  privateer  on  the'19th  of  Feb- 
ruary, and  taken  to  Rio,  and  on  re-embarking  at  that  place, 
they  were  again  captured,  and  ultimately  returned  to  Eng- 
land  after  an  abiienee  of  ten  months.    In  the  meantime 
the  mission  in  Otaheite  was  almost  on  the  brink  of  ruin, 
the  natives  having  become  nnlHendly  to  it.  Ele\'en  of  the 
uisaionarie^  with  eight  women  and  children,  left  the  island 
for  Ptwt  Jackson*  seven  of  the  misnonaries  determined 
upon  remaining,  and  several  poceeded  to  Tongataboo. 
Te  prevent  an  attack  of  the  natives,  the  missionaries  who 
had  remained  at  Otaheite  offered  to  give  up  their  personal 
property  and  stores  and  tools  to  Fomare,  the  king,  but  he 
declined  taking  cha^  of  them,  and  they  were  daily  in  fear 
of  personal  injuries.   One  of  the  missionaries  relapsed,  and 
married  a  native  female,  and  another  made  a  declaration  of 
infidel  opinions.  In  May,  1 800,  before  these  events  had  become 
known  in  England,  eleven  other  missionaries  had  sailed  for 
Otaheite  in  a  convict  ship,  in  which  a  malignant  fever  broke 
out    Of  this  number  one  died  at  Port  Jackson,  one  aban- 
doned the  mission  at  that  place,  and  one  was  taken  home,  at 
the  request  of  his  brethren,  for  insnbordinate  conduct.  The 
missionaries  who  had  been  left  on  the  island  made  no  pro- 
gress in  their  vorl^  and  in  the  course  of  five  years  luid 
scarcely  acquired  a  slight  knowledn  of  thd  hnguage.  In 
1808,  on  a  war  breaking  out  in  Otahnte,  the  married  mia- 
rionaries  sailed  fbr  Huaheine;  when  their  hoases  were 
burnt  and  their  gardens  laid  waste.   In  February,  1810, 
tbey  retired  to  New  South  Wales.   Misfortnnes  lud  also 
overtaken  the  mission  at  Tongataboo.   One  missionary  re- 
'  turned  his  Bible  to  his  brethren,  three  were  murdered  dur- 
ing a  civil  war,  and  the  remainder  were  destitute  of  clothes 
and  often  of  food,  and  were  frequently  ill-treated  by  the 
chieft.   A  mission  to  the  Marquesas  was  also  broken  up. 
In  July,  1811,  some  of  the  missionaries  returned  to  Ota- 
heite at  the  request  of  Pomare.   In  1821  the  Society  sent 
out  a  deputation  to  visit  the  various  stations  in  the  South 
Seas,  their  directions  being '  to  make  themselves  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  state  of  missions  and  of  the  islands.' 
The  result  of  their  inquiries  is  contuned  in  a  '  Journal  at 
Voyages  and  Travels,'  bv  I^erman  and  Bennet,  edited  by 
James  Montgomery,  Lonooni  1831.  In  December,  1798,  the 
Society  sent  out  missionaries  to  South  Aftica,  and  before 
1804  they  had  established  themselves  at  Bethelsdor^  on 
the  Zak  river.  Orange  river,  and  in  Namaqualand.  In  1804 
the  Society  extended  its  operations  to  the  Bast  Indies,  and 
missionaries  were  stationed  at  Visigapatam  and  Travancore. 
In  1807  Mr.  (afterwards  Dr.)  Morrison  proceeded  to  China 
with  the  intention  of  preparing  a  translation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures into  the  Chinese  language,  as  a  preliminary  step  to 
the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  the  Chinese  empire. 
(HoRRisoif.l  In  December  the  attention  of  the  Society 
was  directed  to  the  West  Indies*  and  ■  missiiUMij  station 
was  established  in  Demerara. 

In  1604  the*Sodel7  for  MisatowtoAlhca  and  the  EastP 
vasestabKahedhyaomemembanof  the  EatabUsbedOmxch. 
The  Sodetr  iff  nor  eitted       'Church  Misfionary  So- 


oiety  fat  Africa  and  th»  Eaat,'  thongh  it  sendt  oat  nifakii«na<> 
ries  to  every  quarter  of  the  world.  The  first  mimMiarfai 
sent  out  by  the  Sooiety  ware  educated  at  tin  Miasiom^ 
Seminary  in  Berlin,  and  commenced  thor  labonra  this 
Susoo  country.  The  BptseopaliaDs  of  the  Umted  Btataa 
also  have  independent  missions  in  Ibreign  fonntries. 

Tbe  Wesleyan  Methodists  were  ft>r  many  years  engaged 
in  missionary  labours  before  they  formed  the  *  VTerieyan 
Methodist  Missionary  Society'  in  .1817.  Wesley  himself 
visited  America  ftNrtbepurpoaeof  aflbrdingielignusinstrne- 
tion  to  the  slaves  in  Geo^'a.  In  1786,  Dr.  Coke,  aeoom- 
{ritnied  by  three  other  individuals,  proeeedad  to  Nova  Sco- 
tia, and  before  their  return  they  visited  aome  of  tbe  West 
India  islands,  where  tbey  met  with  great  opposition  on  the 
part  of  tbe  planters.  The  peculiar  diflleulties  which  the 
Methodists  enoountared  in  their  attemtAs  to  instruct  the 
negroes  are  detailed  in  Dr.  Coke's  'Risa.  Ptogreaa,  and 
Ptesent  State  of  the  Methodist  Miui(Hi8,*pabliBhedin  1804. 
The  attempts  made  by  the  Jamaica  Houae  of  AaaemMj  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  preaching  of  the  mnsionariea,  angaijed 
the  house  in  a  contest  with  tne  government  at  home,  whieh 
was  marked  by  singular  duplicity,  and  attempts,  on  tbs 
part  of  the  assembly,  to  evade  the  antbority  of  the  Engltoh 

Sarliament  TheMethodiatEpisce|ialChiu«hintlieUnited 
tates  sends  out  foreign  missionaries. 
In  1796  the  'Edinburgh  Missionary  Society*  was  esta- 
blished by  some  ministers  and  membeta  of  the  BstabHshed 
Church  of  Scotland.  In  conjunction  with  the  Glasgow  and 
London  Societies,  it  sent  out  missionaries  to  the  western  coast 
of  Afiica,  but  death  and  disease  prevented  tbe  success  of  the 
mission.  In  1802  a  mission  was  established  by  this  Society 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  The  emperor  m 
Russia  granted  them  land  oo  jkvourable  terms,  and  in  1810 
the  settlement  of  tbe  missionaries  consisted  <^  thirty-nine 
persons.  A  printing-press  was  set  up,  tracts  were  diitri- 
Duted,  and  slaves  ransomed  viUi  a  view  of  being  instnieted 
to  act  as  cateehists. 

In  addition  to  Ae  above  societies,  there  hat  been  lately 
formed  in  England  the  *  Colonial  Missionary  Society.*  Tbe 
'Society  for  propagating  Christianity  amongst  the  Jews,' 
which  expends  above  17,000^  a  year  in  this  object,  may  in 
some  respects  be  regarded  as  a  missionary  instHulion ;  and 
there  are  several  similar  societies^  but  as  they  are  not  de- 
signed for  the  conversion  of  heathen  people,  they  do  not 
come  within  the  limits  of  the  present  notice.  The  *  Home 
Missionary  Society'  belongs  to  this  class.  It  has  stations  in 
districts  where  there  is  a  deficiency  of  places  of  worship. 
The  annual  income  of  the  Society  is  about  7009/.  The 
Baptists  have  established  a  Home  Society,  which  has  an 
annual  income  of  npwarda  of  SSOOf.  a  year.  The  *  F^toral 
Aid  Sooipty*  is  designed  to  remedy  the  defleieneies  in  the 
Bstablishea  ChurolC  and  was  inatitated  in  1836.  It  grants 
about  1 8,000/.  a  year  to  1 79  clergymen  and  lay  assistants,  who 
are  sent  to  populous  distriota  which  are  not  sufficiently  pro- 
vided with  r^ularly  appointeS  elergyiuen.  Within  the 
last  four  years, '  iXtf  Mission^  have  been  formed  in  London 
and  several  of  the  laige  towns.  Agents  are  appointed  who 
visit  the  poor  and  exhort  and  read  to  them  tbe  Seripturos. 
The  'London  City  Mission'  has  an  income  of  upwards  of 
4000/.,  and  employs  49  agents,  who  last  year  made  186,515 
visits,  and  distributed  223,056  tracts.  The  '  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Christian  Knowledge,'  the  'Bible  Society,'  and 
the '  IVact  Societ]^)'  though  not  missionary  soeitfies,  are 
auxiliaries  of  foreini  missions,  whose  objects  they  promote 
by  grants  of  books,  fico. 

There  are  many  misdonaiy  institutions  in  Europe  and 
the  United  States,  ^e  *  American  Board  of  Commls- 
■ionera  for  Foreign  Hisdons*  is  the  prineipal  institution  of 
the  kind  in  the  United  States;  and  eadi  of  the  principal 
sects  in  that  country,  as  In  tiie  ease  of  tbe  American 
Baptist,  has  its  own  imttitutions  ^  sending  out  missionaries, 
eacn  of  which  has  numerous  auxiliary  societies  in  union 
with  the  central  society.  In  continental  Europe  tbe  principal 
missionary  societies  are — the  Berlin  Society,  German  So- 
ciety, Netherlands  Socie^.  Paris  Society,  Rhenish  Socie^^ 
and  the  Society  of  the  Moravian  Brethren. 

Preieni  State  qf  Societief. — The  expenditure  of  five  of  the 
principal  British  societtes  engaged  in  nussions  amounted  to 
above  350,000/.  accordinG|  to  their  last  annual  Reports;  and 
the  material  support  which  is  afforded  them  by  other  reli- 
mous  institntioas  would  oonaideraUy  swell  this  amount  j 
^tbeve  are  also  several  institations  whose  operations  ue  on  a 
snuJI  ioaia  Digitized  by  Vj  L/VJV  f C 
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1.  Inoorpo rated  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel 
in  Foreign  Parts.  Receipts  for  1 837,  ^,365L ;  expenditure, 
A5,949/. ;  number  of  subscribers  about  12.000 ;  the  number 
•f  Ifloacies  of  above  IQOL  received  &om  1702  to  1837,  571, 
of  wotdi  AO  araonnted  to  mnu  above  1000/.,  including  two 
of  45,000*  and  30,000/.  «adL  The  reoei|rts  consisted  of 
mbsMutuHU,  donatioiM,  and  Iwaoies,  to  the  amount  of 
16,0831.;  legacws,  475/,;  dirMonda  and  rents,  5747/.; 
special  fund  raised  for  the  edueatioa  and  religious  in- 
atnietion  of  th?  negroes  in  the  British  West  Indies, 
M59JL:  portim  of  parliamentary  grant  for  erection  of 
iohoal4iouses  in  the  West  Indiea,  13,000/.  Tbe  chief  ex- 
penses were  under  the  following  heads :— North  America 
(diocesea  of  Quebec  and  Nova  Sootia),  12,254/. ;  India,  mia- 
sionariea  and  teadiers,  8933/. ;  expenses  of  Bishop's  Col- 
lege, Calcutta,  including  the  college  press,  4325/. ;  several 
general  expenses  of  missions  and  schools,  1821/.;  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  2  missionaries  and  outfit,  339/. ;  West  Indies, 
payments  for  the  erection  and  enlaJ^ement  of  churches, 
^ap^and  aebool-houses,  13,890/.;  towards  the  support  of 
clergymen  and  unoidained  toachers  ennged  in  the  religious 
butructimiof  the  nicroei,  7169/.  Urged  by  the  recent 
social  changes  in  the  West  Indies  and  the  spuitual  destitution 
of  the  penalsettlementa  in  Australia,  tbe  Society  has  recently 
made  exertions  in  those  two  quarters.  From  1813  to  1833. 
the  Society  had  the  mauagsment  of  a  grant  annually  voted 
hy  pariiament  for  the  support  of  dolmen  in  the  North 
American  Colonies.  Notice  was  given  in  1832  that  this 
grant  would  be  discontinued  in  future ;  but  on  the  remon- 
strance of  the  Society,  that  the  whole  of  the  missionaries 
would  be  unprovided  for,  the  government  agreed  to  con- 
tinue tbe  allowance  for  three  years  longer  on  a  reduced 
scale.  In  1833  the  sum  of  12,000/.  was  voted;  8000/.  in 
1833 ;  and  4000/.  in  1834.  The  Society  has  been  compelled 
to  reduce  tlie  salaries  of  its  missionaries  in  that  quarter, 
and  in  1837  was  compelled  to  sell  10.000/.  of  its  Winded 
]woperty  to  meet  deficiencies.  Previous  to  1823,  the  '  So* 
det^  for  promotinj;  Christian  Knowledge*  expended  a 
portion  of  its  ftinds  in  supporting  missionaries  in  Southern 
India,  but  in  that  year  this  department  was  placed 
under  the  Gospel  Souety.  The  number  Of  missionaries 
now  employed  is  231,  of  whom  160  are  employed  in  British 
North  America. 

2.  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  1837-8.  Receipts,  22,416/.; 
expenditure,  20,622/.  The  cost  of  maintaining  missionary  sta- 
tions  in  tbe  following  countries,  in  1 837,  was — for  Continental 
India.  4237/-;  Ceylon,  390/.;  Java.  346/.;  Sumatra.  10/. ; 
Jamaica,  7452/.,  and  250/.  fac  chapels  in  the  same  island; 
Bahamas,  1249/.;  Honduras,  380/.;  South  Africa,  27/.  At 
these  and  the  various  suh-stations  in  connection  with  them, 
59  missionaries,  44  native  preachers,  and  59  schoolmasters 
were  maintained.  In  1835  the  Society  received  legacy  of 
5784/. 

2.  liindon  Hiisionary  Socie^,  1838.  Receipts,  70,255/. ; 
expenditure,  76,818/1  Disborseraents  in  1837-8  on  account 
of  the  following  missions  :—^outh  Seas,  10,327/.;  Malacca, 
1989/.;  Singapore,  200/.;  Penang,  972/.;  Java,  637/.; 
Northern  India,  6962/.;  Southern  India,  16,104/1;  Russian 
Empire,  552/.;  Corhi.  107/.;  South  Africa,  8814/.;  Mau- 
ritius. 426/.;  Demerara,  3841/.;  Berbice,  5316/1;  Jamaica, 
7497/.  Of  the  amount  raised  by  the  yearly  contributions, 
15.779/.  were  specially  subscribed  for  seventeen  different 
objects,  of  which  4001/.  was  for  a  South-Sea  mission-ship ; 
800/.  for  exploratory  voyages ;  1451/.  for  female  education. 
The  sum  of  4500/.  was  received  from  government  in  aid  of 
school- houses  in  the  West  Indies.  The  Society,  at  455 
stations  and  out-stations,  maintains  640  European  mis- 
sionaries and  assistants,  of  whom  1 35  are  misnonariea,  and 
32  European  and  473  native  assistants.  The  nnmber  of 
churches  under  th^  care  is  93,  with  7347  communicants; 
and  566  schools  contain  36,974  scholars.  Tlie  Society  pos- 
sesses 17  printing  eetabltshments. 

3.  Church  Missionary  Society,  1837.  Receipts,  7^2,031/.; 
exiwnditur^  91,453/.  The  West  African  mission  was 
maintained  at  a  cost  of  4014/.;  South  African,  1709/.;  the 
Mediterranean  missions  (including  Malta,  Greece,  Asia 
Minor,Bgypt,  and  Abyssinia),  6556/.;  North  India,  11,523/.; 
South  India,  8472/1;  Western  India,  2927/. ;  Ceylon,  3987/.; 
China,  491/.;  New  Zealand,  12,754/.,  including  the  pur- 
chase of  goods  for  barter  wi^  the  natives :  New  Hollahd, 
172/.;  Jamaica,  9210/1;  Guiana,  1439/.:  Trinidad,  3594/.; 
North-west  America,  1945/.  At  95  prmdpal  stations,  6S 
English  and  10  Lutheran  clergy  are  maintained,  and  81 


laymen  and  3  female  Europeans,  beiidea  5  native  clergy- 
men and  352  laymen,  and  18  female  teachers,  making  541 
individuals.  Nnmher  of  sebools  441»  atteodod  by  31,591 
scholars. 

4.  Wesleyan  Methodist  Missionary  Sooety,  1B37.  Re- 
ceipts, 84,818/.;  expmditor^  100,077/.  The  number  of 
misnonaries  employed  was  314;  catetdiists  and  readers,  3 176; 
salaried  teachers,  895 ;  ^tuitous  teadiers,  3336 :  making 
the  total  number  of  agents  7121.  The  number  of  members 
in  socie^  was  66,629.  and  49,538  children  and  adults  attend 
the  schools ;  the  total  number  of  persons  immediately  under 
thecaie  of  the  Society  in  foreign  parts  b^g  116,167,aa  far 
as  could  be  ascertained.  In  1 83  7  twenty  donations  were  re- 
ceived of  50/. ;  fourteen  of  100/. ;  six  averaging  above  360/. 
each;  and  one  anonymous  gift  of  2000/.  ^e  sum  of  3864/. 
was  received  from  Ireland  in  subscriptions,  and  upwards 
of  2000/.  from  the  town  of  Leeds.  In  1818  a  legacy  of 
9986/.  was  received.  Expensesof  stations:— Ireland,  3530/.; 
France,  2169/.;  Spain,  944/.;  Ceylon,  6412/1;  Conti- 
nental India,  5451/.;  New  South  Wales,  1880/.;  Von 
Diemen*s  Uad,2292^;  New  Zeahmd,  2323/.;  Friendly 
Islands,  3315/.;  South  Africa,  8956/.:  Western  Africa, 
3959/1;  West  Indies,  23,000/.;  British  America,  9000/1 
During  the  year  tbe  Society  sent  out  48  missionaries, 
17  of  whom  were  accompanied  by  their  wives. 

5.  Missions  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  1837.  Hie  mis- 
sion under  the  direction  of  a  committee  uf  the  General 
Assembly  is  at  present  confined  to  the  department  of  general, 
scientific,  and  religious  instruction,  ana  has  seminaries  at 
Calcutta,  Bombay,  and  Madras.  In  the  Assembly's  school 
at  Calcutta  upwards  of  700  boys  and  young  men,  of  all 
classes  and  castes,  are  taught  the  common  branches  of 
education,  algebra,  mathematics,  and  other  sciences.  At 
Bombay  above  1000  native  children  attend  the  Society's 
schools,  and  there  is  also  a  school  at  Poena,  in  the  sam* 
presidency ;  and  in  1837  a  school  was  established  at  Madras. 
The  funds  received  in  aid  of  the  Assembly's  missions  average 
about  4000/.  a  year. 

A  society  has  recently  been  estabtishei  at  Glasgow  which 
has  sent  missionaries  to  Caffraria.   Tbe  '  Loncfon  Corr* 

Sending  Committee*  is  an  auxiliary  of  the  General  Assem- 
y.anaabout  500/.  a  year  are  raised  by  it  in  aid  of  fbreign 
missions.  Missionary  operations  have  Men  commenced  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  connection  with  the  Church  of 
Scotland. 

6.  Missions  of  the  United  Brethren,  1837.  These  mis- 
sions have  long  been  held  in  high  estimation  in  England, 
and  about  4300/.  are  annually  contributed  here  for  their 
support,  under  the  direction  of  tbe  'London  Asaociatbn.* 
The  number  of  missionaries  employed  by  the  Momvian 
Brethren  has  been  increased  from  155,  in  1817,  to  237,  in 
1838.  A  sum  amounting,  on  an  average,  to  12,000/.  a  year 
is  raised  for  their  support,  of  which  5840/L  is  received  from 
pwsons  of  other  denominations.  About  50,600  souls  ue 
under  the  care  of  the  Brethren,  namely,  44,000  ui^roes  ia 
the  West  Indies,  3600  Hottentots  and  CaAres,  and  300O 
natives  of  Labrador,  Greenland,  and  North  America. 

Most  of  the  societies  publish  periodical  accounts  of  the 
state  of  their  reactive  missions.  The  lost  AnnuiU  Report 
of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  shows  that  about  2500/. 
had  been  expended  in  preparing  and  publishing  these  works, 
viz.  for  12,280  copies  of  Annual  Report,  20,000  abstracts  of 
do.,  145.500  of  Missionary  Record.'  601,375  of  *  Quarterly 
Paper,*  and  3050  copies  of  the  '  Missionary  Register.*  The 
London  Society's  expenditure  under  the  same  head  was 
1754/.,  and  others  in  proportion;  but  it  is  by  this  extensive 
dissemination  of  missionary  intelUgenee  uat  the  public 
have  been  bxou^t  to  entertain  so  strong  aa  interest  in 
missions.. 

The  exertions  of  other  missionaiy  societies  are  noticed  ia 

the  following  section. 

Geograpl^/  of  MissionM. — In  the  Thir^-eighth  Report 
of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  it  is  observed  that  each 
mission  is  marked  by  various  degrees  of  ignoianoe  and 
knowledge.  'There  is  a  kind  of  grodtuUed  scue,  measuring 
from  the  Zoolu  tribes,  who  are  at  the  lowest  point,  where, 
even  the  sovereign  is  only  learning  to  spell;  advancing 
fiirthor,  to  the  New  Zealanders,  who  are  just  beginning  to 
catch  the  most  elementary  ideas  of  the  Soripturee ;  thence 
further,  tracing  the  plain  but  usefiil  studies  of  the  negro  on 
either  side  of  the  AUantic ;  then  reaching  further,  to  the 

Jet  imperfect  modem  lit^ture  of  the  eastern  regions  of  the 
lediteiTBiiean;  thence^  rising  '"^^^^^^j^^  wied 
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uquinments  of  India;  and,  highest  of  all,  to  the  culti- 
nted  and  improring  native  society  of  Calcutta  and  other 
piru  of  Bengal.*    Under  fourteen  heads  we  give  a  vier 
tbe  misBions  of  all  the  principal  societies. 

1.  Wetiem  vf/Wco.—Stations  at  Sierra  Leone,  Bathurst, 
Cape  Goas^  Gape  Palmai.  Freetown,  Kissey.  &c  Stations 
of  the  Chnich  missions,  18 ;  7  European  dergymen  and  9 
lajnwQ  emplt^ed,  and  19  native  teachcn;  communicants, 
903;  aehoola,  34;  leholac^  3668;  baptinm,  91;  candi- 
dates, 697 ;  avenge  attendance  on  public  worshia  Sunday 
morning,  3870—eTening,  1880-^eek-day  eroning.  1880. 
Weslayan  missions :  14  missionariw  and  42  catechists  and 
readers,  24  salaried  teachers,  2324  members  in  society,  and 
1495  children  and  adults  in  the  schools.  At  Hacartfay 
Island,  300  miles  up  the  Gambia.  200  individuals  have  been 
baptised.  A  grammar  in  the  Mandineo  language  has  been 
printed,  and  also  the  Gospel  of  St  Matthew  in  the  same 
tsngnage^  Tbe  '  Fonlah  Mission  Institntion  *  is  intended 
to  promote  the  temporal  as  well  as  the  spiritual  welfare  of 
that  people.  The  '  German  Missionary  Society '  has  esta- 
tdished  a  mission  Ih  theAshantee  country,and  the  'Ameri- 
can Spiaoopal  UissioBs*  cme  91  Cape  Palmas,  to  which 
time  misaumaries  have  been  appointed,  who  are  intending 
to  estabUsh  a  superior  sohod.  llie  *  American  Board  of 
UiHions'  lias  a  atatiui  in  the  tame  quarter,  where  a  print- 
ing-oreae  has  been  set  up  and  schools  established.  The 
children  are  docile,  and  learn  to  read  with  tolerable  ease  in 
three  men  lbs.  The 'American  Baptists'  bare  also  mission- 
anes  wnployed  in  this  part  of  Africa,  which  is  also  the 
scene  of  the  labours  of  tbe  American  Colonization  So- 
neties. 

2.  South  4^Tea.— The  United  Brethren  employ  45  mis- 
sionaries amongst  the  Hottentots,  Cafii«s.  and  Tambookies. 
At  the  aettlement  of  Genadendal  the  natives  are  employed 
as  smitfaa,  wa^on-makers,  carpenters,  tanners,  and  masons. 
In  the  acfaools  reading,  writing,  and  accounts  are  taught ; 
sewing  is  taiuht  in  tlw  Amale  sofaools.  Influt  schools  have 
bean  estriiUsMd.   Amongst  the  Toimbookies  many  of  the 
konen  have  begun  to  wear  gowns ;  some  of  the  men  have 
rianted  wheat,  and  manured  their  land,    llie  London 
Hi^iutmary  Society  has  31  stations,  24  missionaries,  and  18 
assistants;  \i  churches.  1382  communicants^  and  4721 
scholars.  This  stetement  includes  the  stations  amongst  the 
Caffres.  Griquas,  and  Namacquaa,  and  others  beyond  tbe 
colony.   Thestateof theschoolsamongtheHottentots isen- 
coursging ;  the  people  are  rapidly  improving  in  a  knowlec^ 
of  agriculture,  and  many  of  them  lead  a  moral  life.  The 
Bechuanas  are  said  to  be  most  anxious  in  Amr  desire  after 
knowledge.   Wesleyan  missions:  21  missionaries,  and  24 
salaried  and  173  gratuitous  teachers,  are  employed  in  the 
Cape  Colmiy  and  amongst  the  Ca^s  and  Bechuanas;  the 
nomber     members  in  aoeidy  is  1281,  and  1&94  children 
attend  tbe  sdtools.   Tbe  miiaionaries  use  ^e  Sicbuana 
language,  and  several  elementary  boote  have  been  ^nted 
at  the  mission  press  for  the  use  of  the  natives.  The  French 
Society  of  Protestant  missions  has  four  principal  stations  in 
South  Africa,  nwth  of  the  Orange  river.  Tlw  French  mis- 
sjonariee  state  that  among  the  Bechuanas  the  progress  of 
conversion  has  been  vmry  slow,  and  that  tbe  chiefit  impede 
this  work  as  much  as  possible ;  but  their  hopes  are  in  the 
rising  generation.   Among  the  Bassouto-Becnuanaa  many 
adults  nave  learned  to  read,  and  both  men  and  women 
have  clothed  themselves  in  the  European  manner.  The 
Rhenish  Society  employs  missionaries,  who  are  chiefly 
engagad  in  iveaehiog  to  the  colonists  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hopa^  as  iml  u  in  oii^ninng  schools.    The  American 
Board  has  Ibnr  atatioBt  ra  die  neighbourhood  of  Port  Natal, 
and  tbe  niasionuies  have  aet  np  a  press  for  printing  tracts 
in  the  Zoolu  langm^  The  Church  IjUasnnary  Society 
and  the  Baptist  Soeietf  have  only  lataly  oommeneed  mis- 
skma  in  South  AfHca. 

3.  4/Wmr /«A»Mlr.— Hadi^Saaoar.  In  1830  tb«  v«k  of 
missions  was  making  considerable  progress,  when  an  edict 
-was  issoed  suppressing  all  Christian  instruction.  [Hada- 
GASCAA.}  A  few  converts  afterwards  met  in  secrecy  on  a 
mountain,  for  tbe  purpose  of  reading  the  Scriptures  and 
other  r^igious  exercises ;  but  the  practice  becoming  known 
to  the  authorities,  sixteen  were  apprehended,  one  of  whom, 
a  woman  of  si^iarior  mind  named  Rafaravaty.  was  put  to 
death,  after  haifng  bam  flowed  with  great  severity,  in  the 
hope  that  die  woold  make  a  conlSMiim  of  tbe  namea  of  bar 
companuHM.  Sbe  mat  her  death  with  firmneas  and  com*  I 
poannb  Then  have  been  other  mu^rn,  and  no  imtanee  ' 
P.  C  No.  946. 


of  apostacy  has  yet  been  recorded  of  the  Christian  converts. 
A  large  number  of  persons  are  still  in  bonds  or  in  slavery, 
and  the  queen  proposed  to  put  them  all  to  death,  but  was 
dissuaded  by  her  officers.  No  change  in  {his  state  of  things 
is  expected  at  present. 

4.  Inland  Seat.— The  Red,  Mediterranean,  Black,  and 
Caspian  seas,  and  Persian  Gulf.  At  Malta  the  Church  Mb* 
sionaiy  Society  has  a  press,  at  whieb.  in  1837,  25,338  eopies 
ftf  tracts  and  other  works  were  printed  in  dw  Greek,  Arabk; 
and  Turkish  languages.  The  Wesleyan  Sooie^  hu  also  a 
station  at  Malta.  In  the  kingdom  of  Greece  above  1100 
young  persons,  from  4  to  1 7  w  20,  are  receiving  instruction 
through  the  instrumentality  of  missions.  The  American 
Board  has  stations  at  Athens,  A^s,  and  Ariopolis  in  Laco- 
nia,  and  the  missionaries  are  employed  in  preaching,  and  in 
the  publication  and  distributicoi  of  tracts,  and  in  establish- 
ing schools.  In  1837  above  17,000  copies  of  books,  contain' 
ing  616,427  pages,  were  printed  at  Atnens  at  the  expense  of 
the  mission.  American  Episcopal  Missions : — Schools  have 
been  established  at  Athens,  which  are  attended  by  above 
600  scholars.  The  mission  &mi1y  comprises  40  souls.  So 
successfully  hat  the  work  of  education  biesa  omdiwtod  in 
the  miision  seminary,  that  i^>|dioBtinu  have  been  ree^ved 
by  the  heads  of  tbe  miaskm  tnm  Onutantinople,  Asia 
Minor,  Moldavia,  &&,  to  take  under  their  eare  the  da<q;h- 
ters  of  rich  Greeks,  to  educate  them  as  they  thought  best. 
Five  male  and  eight  female  Greek  teachers  are  employed. 
In  the  island  of  Syra  tbe  Episcopal  (American)  Missions 
have  a  printing  establishment,  which,  in  1837,  issued  29,000 
copies  of  thirteen  publications,  varying  in  sixe  from  6  to  428 
pages  each.  This  press  is  about  to  be  given  up.  Crete  is 
also  a  station  of  the  same  Society.  The  state  of  education 
in  this  island  is  deplorable,  and  scarcely  a  copy  of  the  Scrip* 
turea  is  to  be  found.  Corfu  is  a  station  of  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society,  and  their  missionary  praforms  the  duties  of 
inspector-general  of  schools  in  the  Ionian  Islands.  Tbe 
British  government  has  recently  ordeied  boofca  to  be  printed 
for  a  regular  oonne  of  inatruetion  in  the  Lancasterian 
schools  of  the  Ionian  Islands.  The  American  Board  has 
established  schools  at  Constantinople  for  the  Greeks  and 
Armenians  of  that  capital,  and  endeavoured  to  exoite 
among  them  a  religious  spirit;  but  these  eflbrti  have  met 
with  great  opposition. 

Asia  Minor. — The  exertions  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society  to  establish  Greek  and  Armenian  schools  at  Smyrna 
have  been  unsuccessful,  the  Armenians  declining  their  tae- 
vices,  and  the  Greek  hierarchy  warmly  opposing  them.  In 
the  meantime  the  missionaries  are  preparing  useful  and 
scriptural  books  in  the  Turkish  langua^.  The  Americap 
Board  has  a  press  at  Smyrna,  at  which,  in  1836,  there  were 
printed  25.6 18  copiesof  thir^*eigfat  different  wwlu  in  modem 
Greek,  beddes  copies  of  works  in  Armenian,  including  a 
new  version  of  the  Armenian  Tbstament  Two  magajcinas, 
in  Greek  and  Armenian,  are  published  monthly.  Tbe 
schools  which  were  attempted  to  be  establislMd  have  failed ; 
but  an  interest  has  been  excited  on  tbe  suliiieot  of  education, 
and  the  missionariee  at  present  cbietly  direct  their  attention 
to  the  distribution  of  books  in  Asia  Minor. 

Egypt. — The  Church  Missionary  Society  has  established 
schools  at  Cairo,  which  are  mostly  attended  by  Copta. 
There  are  11 4  scholars  in  the  female  school,  in  which  needle* 
work  is  taught,  and  readiog  and  writing. 

Atfyinnia. — In  consequence  of  the  opposition  excited 
against  the  servants  of  the  Church  Missionary  Socie^,  they 
have  been  obliged  to  return  to  Cairo.  Tbe  missimi  was 
encounterii^  cmsidorable  diffteulties,  when  the  airival  of 
an  Italian  priest  and  a  Fxenohman,  for  the  purpose  it  ia 
understood,  of  reviving  the  Roman  Catholic  mission  iu 
Abyssinia,  considerably  increased  the  clamour  against 
them.  The  Italian  priest  afterwards  penetrated  to  Gondar, 
and  opened  a  communication  with  the  king  of  Shoe. 
The  ejected  missionaries  had  procured  a  firman  to  tbe 
king  of  Shoe,  and  at  the  latest  accounts  were  preparing  to 
visit  bis  territories.  Persia : — ^the  American  Board  sent  a 
mission  to  the  Nestoriana  in  1835,  with  instructions  to  form 
a  station  cm  the  western  side  of  the  Kurdish  Mountains. 
One  of  the  objects  of  the  mission  is  to  improve  education. 
There  are  38  pupils  in  the  seminary,  or  boarding-school, 
who  are  taken  from  different  Nestorian  villages ;  a  Sun- 
day school  has  been  established ;  and  a  fount  of  Syro-Chal- 
daio  ^pe  been  received ;  but  the  Board  has  lut  been  able 
to  find  a  printer  to  undertake  this  department  of  the  mis- 
sion. A  physician  is  attached  to  the  missiqdrvhp  is  rasfrted 
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to  by  the  people  ffom  all  quarter*.  The  American  Epuo»- 
pal  Society  is  on  the  point  of  sentUnff  a  misaionary  to 
Kortbern  Persia,  Syria,  and  Palestine:  the  American  Board 
baa  stations  at  Beyrout  and  Jerusalem,  and  service  is  per- 
formed in  the  Arabic  language.  Twelve  pupils  belonging 
to  the  Maronite,  Greek,  Greek-Cat bolic,  and  Armenian 
charcbes,  with  two  Prote&tsnts  and  a  youth  of  Jewikh 
descent,  are  boarded  in  the  Miaaion  Seminary,  and  are  edu- 
cated with  a  view  to  future  usefulnesa  in  die  missionary 
cause.  The  female  school  is  attended  by  25  pupils.  The 
missionaries  state  that  a  female  boarding-school  might  be 
advantageously  opened  at  Beyrout.  At  the  press  16,200 
copies  M  serea  diflerent  works  were  printed  in  1837  for 
distributioD.  At  Jerusalem  a  small  natiTe  congregation  has 
been  formed.  Hale  and  female  schools  have  been  opened. 
The  demand  for  books  is  said  to  be  increasing  in  ^ria  and 
Palestine. 

Afiatie  Aum^— The  stations  of  the  German  Missionary 
Society  were  abolished  by  an  ukaie  of  the  emperor  in 
1837.  Siberia: — oonveraions  have  been  rare  in  this  quarter. 
The  London  Missionary  Society  has  a  station  160  miles 
south-east  of  Irkutsk,  and  another  at  Khoton,  where  a  press 
has  been  est^Usbed,  at  which  a  translation  of  the  Bible  is 
now  printing ;  and  there  is  a  third  station  at  Ona. 

Mohammedan  Missions.  A  visit  to  Persia  bis  induced 
Mr.  Merriok,  of  the  American  Board,  to  form  an  opinion 
that  missions  to  Mohammedan  countries  are  at  present  pre- 
mature, and  that  the  preliminary  slep  should  be  to  elevate 
the  cbaractar  of  the  Oriental  ohurcfaea,  whose  condition 
i^radea  Christianity  in  the  eyes  of  the  followers  of  Moham- 
med. 

b.  China  and  TiuUa  beyond  ths  Gange».~'ln  China  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  missionaries  obtaining  aeceas  to 
the  country  have  been  latterly  rather  increasing  than  dimi- 
nishing; the  frontier  stations  are  therefore  r^arded  with 
great  interest  by  the  firiends  of  missions.  Most  of  the  prin- 
cipal misflionary  societies  throughout  the  world  bavs  sta- 
tions in  India  beyond  the  Ganges.  The  Catholics  are  the 
only  European  missionaries  who  preach  Christianity  in  the 
interior  piurts  of  the  Chinese  empite.  The  London  Mission- 
ary &>ciety  has  not  yet  been  able  to  fill  the  vacant  station 
at  Canton.  At  Singapore  the  Society  has  two  labourers  and 
two  at  Malacca ;  and  at  the  latter  place  service  is  performed 
every  Sunday  to  a  crowded  congregation  of  Chinese.  In 
1837  the  number  of  Chinese  baptised  was  29;  and  then 
were  SOS  boys  and  115  iriris  in  the  Chinese,  and  70  bi^s 
and  20  girls  in  the  Malay  schools.  The  Chinese  girls^ 
schools  are  entirely  supported  by  tbe  sale  of  useful  end 
fancy  artides  sent  from  England.  Tbe  number  of  students 
in  the  Anglo-Chinese  college  is  six,  besides  Chinese  youths. 
Abova  80,000  copies  of  the  Scriptures,  or  portions  thereof, 
and  tracts,  are  distributed  annually.  At  Penang  there  are 
two  missionaries  but  no  native  communicants.  Five  Malay 
schools  contain  1 1 1  scholars,  and  1 1  Chinese  children  are 
under  instruction.  The  issues  from  the  press  at  Penang,  in 
1837. were  12,500 publications  in  Malay;  and  the  circulation 
19,000,  of  works  in  the  Malay,  Chinese.  T^imul,  Dutch,  and 
Bnglirii  languages.  The  &lay  publications  were  shee^ 
trtots  and  were  issued  in  consequence  of  some  atrocious 
murdeis.  A  Bwaetf  has  been  formed  at  Penang  for  tha  Dif- 
Aision  of  Christian  Knowledge  amongst  the  Chulicks  and 
Bengalees  inhabiting  the  island ;  and  a  school  for  girls  has 
been  established  undei  its  auspices.  The  Amtfiou  Baptists 
have  missions  in  Siam,  and  at  Bankob,  a  city  supposed 
to  contain  about  500,000  inhabitants,  fonr-flflhs  of  whom 
are  Chinese,  they  have  established  printing  and  lithogra- 
phie  Dresses.  In  1837  about  two  million  octavo  pages  in 
the  Cbinese  and  Siamese  languages  were  printed.  These 
publications  are  distributed  as  fost  as  they  can  be  worked 
off.  Four  of  the  missionaries  devote  themselves  to  the 
Siamese,  and  five  to  the  Chinese.  In  a  recent  excursion 
about  60  miles  north  of  Bankok,  a  point  never  before 
necked  1^  Protestant  missionaries,  900  Siamese  and  3000 
Chinese  tracts  were  distributed  to  eseer  inquinrs.  Evi- 
dence is  adduced  in  the '  Report*  showing  that  these  traeta 
an  extensively  read.  In  a  letter  fitnn  the  Roman  Catholic 
Apostolie  Vicar  of  Siam,  it  is  stated  that  *  books  am  re- 
eemd,  because  they  cost  nothing ;  are  laughed  at,  but  no 
one  is  oonverted.'  The  American  missionaries,  it  is  stated, 
luke  handscHne  presents  to  the  authorities,  and  have  built 
oommodious  houses,  where  they  spend  their  time  agreeably 
in  the  society  of  their  wives  and  fomilies.'  The  Catholic 
nissumariea,  oa  the  otim  band,  zegaid  tbe  mtvtifteatioDs 
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objects  of  toQir  mission.  (Annal*  (tf  the  iVojMV.  <^  the 
Ftixth,  1838.)  The  American  Baptists  have  alsoaBurmah 
mission  consisting  of  several  stations,  at  which  30  mission- 
aries and  a  large  number  of  native  assistants  are  employed. 
In  1836,  343  Karens  and  Bnnnans  were  baptised.  The 
missionary  press  is  conducted  on  a  scale  which  the  most 
sanguine  would  scarcely  anticipate.  The  printing-office  is  in 
the  heart  of  the  city  of  Maulmein,  and  is  built  of  brick  in 
the  form  of  an  L,  78  feet  long  each  way  and  56  wide,  and  is 
two  st(»ries  h^h.  It  contains  a  power^presa.  four  hand- 
presses,  twenty-five  rasea  of  types,  founts  in  three  languages, 
and,  with  the  binding  department,  employs  25  natives.  By 
this  time  five  additional  presses  and  a  large  supply  of  ^per 
have  been  received.  It  is  intended  to  set  up  a  press  m  an 
ontstation  when  8000  tracts  had  recently  been  distributed 
in  two  days  at  a  fostival.  At  the  station  of  Sudiya  the 
Board  have  three  missionaries,  a  printer,  and  assistants. 
About  nine  years  ago  the  American  Board  eommenced  a 
mission  in  China,  and  it  has  now  two  missionaries  stationed 
at  Canton,  who  are  chiefly  occupied  in  prisparing  works  for 
the  press,  and  revising  the  Scriptures.  At  Macao  the 
Board  has  set  up  a  jxem,  and  the  printer  who  superintanda 
it  is  studying  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  languages.  Two  mis- 
sionaries and  a  physician  are  stationed  at  &akok,  tbe  latter 
of  whom  is  daily  visited  by  20  or  30  patients,  whom  he 
addresses  on  subjects  of  religion.  A  Chinese  and  a  Siamese 
school  have  been  estaUished,  which  an  attended  by  only  a 
small  cumber  ofpupiU.  Four  missionaries  and  a  pwrsioian 
acp  stationed  at  Singapore,  who  an  aoquiriDg  the  Qijaese 
language.  The  school  is  considered  the  most  important 
department  at  this  station.  Tbe  press  is  very  actively  em- 
ployed in  printing  Chinese  tracts,  also  works  in  the  Malay 
and  Japanese  languages ;  but  it  is  stated  that  the  ability 
.of  tbe  Chinese  to  read  is  over-rated.  The  Cbinese  station 
of  tbe  American  Bpiecopal  Missionary  Society  is  at  Batavia, 
hut  its  efforts  are  intended  to  be  directed  to  China  Hen 
also  are  two  missionaries  and  a  physician  engaged  in  study- 
ing the  Chinese  and  Malay  languages.  A  Chinese  school 
of  20  bc^s  and  9  girls  is  found  an  invaluable  aid  in  arquiring 
tbe  Chinese  colloquially.  The  Church  Missionary  Society 
and  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  are  the  only  English 
societies  which  at  present  send  mtssionaries  beyond  tha 
Ganges.  The  former  Society  hss  stations  at  Akyab,  an 
islana  450  miles  south-east  of  Serampore,  and  at  Chittagong ; 
and  Uie  latter  has  one  missionary  at  Singapore^  who  is 
studying  Chinese  and  Malay. 

6.  TmHa  within  the  Oanges.—Tbi»  quarter  is  Inr  for  tbe 
most  important  field  of  missionary  exertion,  and  the  moral 
obligation  to  convey  religious  instruction  to  nearly  1 50,000,000 
of  people  under  our  dominion  has  been  deeply  felt  in  Great 
Britain.  India  is  also  the  active  scene  of  raissioDary  laboura 
for  the  American  and  many  of  the  European  societies.  It 
is  difReult  to  separate  the  exertions  of  such  institutions  aa 
tbe  Bible  Society  fnm  those  societies  whose  exclusive  ob- 
ject is  the  converaioi^  of  the  heathen.  The  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  has  expendedll2.000/.  in  this  portion 
of  India,  either  in  grants  of  books  or  paper,  or  for  the  pur- 
poses of  translation :  and  tbe  Scriptures  have  been  printed 
in  all  the  jnineipal  langoa^s  and  dialects  <tf  India.  Tbe 
'  Christian  Knowle^  Society*  has  feot  funds  for  the  ereo- 
tion  of  churches  and  mission-houses,  and  presented  depots 
of  books  and  lending-libraries,  and  has  auppiied  tbe  mate- 
rials for  furnishing  schools  and  printing-offices-  The  Prayer 
Book  and  Homilv  Society  has  sent  out  its  translated  worka. 
The  Religious  ract  S«:iety  distributes  annually  an  im 
mense  number  of  its  publications  Uiroogb  the  various  mis- 
sions ;  and  there  are  also  several  important  local  institutions 
whioh  an  eng^ed  in  promoting  edu<«tion,  and  an  con- 
ducted more  or  less  in  a  spirit  of  missionary  eo>operation 
The  Society  for  tbe  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  founded  a 
mission  college  at  Calcutta  in  1820;  and  it  has  established 
missioiis  in  oonnection  with  the  college  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Calcutta  and  Cawnpore.  The  Society  has  a  seroina^  at 
Veperyandagnmmar-sohool.  A  number  of  native  teaohati 
is  expected  from  these  institutions.  In  tbe  dioceses  of  Cal- 
cutta and  Madras  23  misuonsries  and  11  eatediists  an  em* 
ployed.  IntbelastReportoftheQrordiHissienatySociety 
It  is  stated  that  as  respects  the  extension  of  Christianity 
in  India  the  gpnat  obstacle  is  the  difflenlty  of  finding  willing 
and  competent  agents  either  at  hemeorabroad.  Baptist  Mis- 
sions : — At  Csdcutta,  to  which  six  out-stations  are  attached. 
With  sub-stations  in  n»i^,|l^t^»^^l^«^i«&4enu 
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tbeir  time  to  translating  and  pnllisbing  the  Seriptures,  BJid 
improTed  veisionB  are  in  progress;  end  in  forming  and 
mperintanding  schools,  from  many  of  which  native  teachers 
and  preachers  proceed  to  aid  in  the  work.  A  few  indivi- 
duals are  annually  baptised.  Church  Missionary  Society 
In  Nonhem  India,  extending  from  Calcutta  to  Agra,  and 
bdudtng  Benares,  there  are  12  stations,  atvhit^h  fourteen 
misBonaries  are  employed,  two  native  missionaries,  two  cate- 
cbists,  forty-one  native  and  Eurasian  teachers.  Communi- 
cants (at  Calcutta  and  Benares)  are  32;  attendants  at  public 
wonhip  1111;  schools  63,  scholars  3844,  chiefly  boys.  The 
bishop  of  Calcutta  states  that  the  education  of  youth  on 
Chiistian  principles  fau  *  loosened  the  chains  of  Hindooism.' 
Tbe  Western  Indian  Misuon  has  its  principal  stations  at  Bom- 
bay and  NasBuek.  Within  12  miles  of  Bombay  4fi0  children 
in  under  instruction ;  and,  as  at  Calcutta  and  Madras, 
there  is  an  institution  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  superior 
education  to  young  natives  who  give  promise  of  becoming 
useful  missionary  labourers.  At  Nassuck  there  are  schools 
for  357  boys  and  60  girls.  The  missionaries  endeavour  to 
promote  their  object  by  discussions,  conversation,  and 
preaching.  Tbe  South  Indian  mission  includes  Cochin,  on 
tbe  Malabar  coast,  and  Madras,  with  the  stations  in  the 
Tinnevelly  mission :— missionaries  employed  1 1,  catechists  4, 
native  missionaries  3,  native  as&isianta  151,  communicants 
314,  schools  149,  scholars  4634.  Of  the  Palamcottab  station 
it  is  stated  that  the  congregations  are  increasing.  *  but  the 
nem  comers  are  evidently  influenced  by  worldly  motives,' 
and  ^uld  tbej  be  disappointed,  they  will  relapse  into  hea- 
tbenism.  The  conduct  of  the  converts  *  differs  in  very  few 
respects  finun  that  of  the  heathen,  except  in  tbe  outward 
mode  of  mtship.'  He  German  Missionary  Society  had 
recently  a  missionary  in  the  Tiimerelly  district.  Ijondon 
Missionary  Society:— Principal  stations  at  Calcutta, Chin- 
surah,  Berhampore,  Benares,  Miizapore,  Surat,  Belgaum, 
Bangalore,  Salem,  Coimbatore,  Trevandrum.  Nagercoil. 
Neyoor,  Combaconum,  Chittore,  Madras,  Cuddapab,  and 
Tizagapatam.  Number  of  stations  and  ou^statlons  310, 
missionaries  36,  European  and  native  assistants  375,  schools 
393.  These  numbers  refer  to  the  territories  of  the  East 
India  Company  and  those  of  the  protected  states.  It  is 
stated  that  the  natives  who  become  acquainted  with  English 
are  much  more  fkvonrably  diuxwed  than  those  who  remain 
jgnotant  of  U.  At  Chiniurah  the  people  have  themselves 
established  Bnglish  schools  under  native  masters.  The 
nission  presses  are  actively  at  work,  and  great  numbers  of 
tracts  are  printed,  which  are  inquired  for  by  people  from  all 
parts.  In  the  Coimbatore  district,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  mission,  no  schoolmaster  could  be  found  who  would 
teach  Christian  books;  now  there  are  12  boys*  schools  on 
Christian  principles.  The  prejudices  against  female  edu- 
cation are  rapidly  giving  way.  In  tbe  Travancore  district, 
in  an  area  of  450  square  miles,  about  6000  persons,  including 
children,  are  connected  with  the  mission.  In  the  seminary 
iir  training  native  missionaries,  four  of  the  youths  read  the 
Greek  Testament  with  focility.  Tbe  effects  of  missions  in 
the  district  of  Chittore  are  favourably  displayed  in  the  habits 
and  condoct  of  the  natives,  many  of  whom,  in  place  of  re- 
sorting to  mendican<7,  are  engaged  in  honest  labour,  but 
'spirituality  is  scarcely  visihle.  At  Madraa  the  native  con- 
gregation  eonsists  of  80  persons,  oTwhom  35  ate  communi- 
cants. General  Baptist  Missions : — Stations  at  Cuttack  and 
five  other  places  within  350  miles  of  Calcutta;  78  commu- 
iiicanta,but  this  number  includes  Europeans.  At  Cuttack  a 
printing-press  has  been  set  up,  at  which  10,000  hymn-books, 
20,000  tracts,  2000  Baxter's  '  Call,'  and  4000  '  Pilgrim's 
Progress  *  have  been  printed.  Wesleyan  Missionary  Stxiety : 
— Irincipal  stations  at  Bangalore,  Gobee  (a  town  in  tne 
Mysore  country),  Negapatam,  and  Madras,  each  of  which 
embraces  an  extensive  district ;  missionaries  12,  assistant- 
uiisioiianeB  7,  salaried  teachers  24,  members  346,  scholars, ' 
ehieflx  Hindus,  1375.  The  gospel  is  preached  in  English, 
l^uL  CmaresB,  and  Portuguese,  and  religious  instruction 
has  orcanonally  been  given  in  Telt^oo-  Chnrdi  of  Scot* 
land  HiMons:— The  nature  of  tbeir  labours  has  already 
been  dewribed,  and  statements  given  showing  the  great 
importanoe  of  their  schools  at  Calcutta,  Bombay,  and 
Mwai.  ^le  German  Missionary  Society  has  four  mis- 
siimaries  at  MongakKe.  and  three  at  Dharwor,  and  Gve  were 
wnt  oat  last  year  to  establish  a  mission  at  Hoobly.  In 
1837  a  seminary  was  begun  for  training  native  catechists 
and  adioolmasters,  and  was  soon  attended  by  22  young  Ca- 
MieeiL  Aauriean  Bawd dl  Missions:— In  the  Mahratta 


missions  6  missionaries,  S  assistmfs,  and  I  printor  ara  em- 
ployed. Tbe  seminary  at  Ahmednuggur,  supported  at  an 
annual  cost  of  1000  dollars,  has  about  60  pupils  from  5  to 
16  years  of  age,  and  the  course  of  study  embraoes  several 
years,  and  includes  tbe  acquisition  of  English.  Tbe  English 
residents  are  liberal  supporters  of  this  institution.  At  tbe 
mission-press,  which  has  been  also  employed  by  other  so- 
cieties, 51,450  copies,  containing  3,127,850  pages,  were 
printed  in  1839  in  the  Mahratta  language.  The  Tamul 
mission  has  stations  at  Madura  and  four  other  places,  at 
which  II  missionaries,  1  medical  missionary,  1  physician, 
and  16  native  assistants  are  engw^ed.  At  Madura  daily 
preaching  is  usually  maintained  amongst  the  people  at  the 
schools  and  in  the  vestibulea  of  the  id^  temples.  The  op- 
portunities of  instructing  the  natives  are  numecoot  daring 
a  journey.  When  tbe  missionary  stops  at  a  school  the 

Eeople  assemble  out  of  curiosity,  and  while  seated  on  bis 
orse  be  may  profitably  hold  a  uscourse  of  from  two  to  ten 
minutes.  In  Madura  and  its  vicinity  there  are  43  schools, 
containing  1730  scholars,  and  at  Dindegal  17,  containing 
554  scbolars.  A  small  proportion  of  the  people  can 
read,  but  tbe  population  being  immense,  the  number  of 
readers  is  great.  Applications  for  books  are  received  from 
the  most  remote  villages.  In  tbe  district  comprehending 
Madras  there  are  25  schools,  with  750  scholars,  and  the  at- 
tendance on  preaching  varies  from  350  to  400.  The  Ame- 
rican Board  has  recently  purchased  the  extensive  printing 
establishment  of  tbe  Church  Misxionary  Society  at  Madras. 
It  contains  eight  printing-presses,  a  lithographic  press, 
fifteen  founts  of  ^pe  for  printing  in  English,  Taraul,  and 
Telagoo,  also  an  hydraulic  prem,  and  all  the  means  for  cast- 
ing type  nnd  binding  books.  The  Bible  has  not  been  com- 
pleted ioTelogoo.  In  a  fbw  years  it  is  exnecied  that  the 
operations  of  this  press  will  supply  the  reaaing  population 
amongst  tbe  Tamul  people  with  portions  of  the  Scriptures, 
tracts,  &c.  American  Presby'enan  Mission:— Stations  at 
Loodianah,  the  most  remote  of  tbe  British  stations  to  the 
north-we^t,  near  tbe  Suflej,  which  divides  tbe  territories 
under  tbe  power  or  influence  of  England  from  those  of  Run- 
jeet  Singh.  There  are  2  schools,  English  and  Hindusianee^ 
and  2  printing-presses,  under  tbe  care  of  one  missionary. 
Sharanpu,  110  miles  distant  from  Loodianah,  is  anotba: 
station  of  this  mission,  and  was  selected  on  aooount  of  the 
large  fkirs  held  at  Hurdwar,  which  are  attended  by  people 
from  every  part  of  Asia  except  Cbtna,  amongst  whom  tracts 
can  be  usefully  distributed.  Persian  hooka  and  tracts  are 
in  demand.  Allahabad,  the  remaining  station,  is  resorted 
to  by  immense  multitudes  of  pilgrims  from  distant  parts. 
At  tbe  last  account  only  one  missionary  resided  here,  bat 
others  have  been  sinoe  s«t  from  the  United  Stales  to  join 
him. 

7.  Ceylon. — Baptist  missions* — Stations  at  Colombo  and 
five  other  places.  A  controversy  is  carried  on  with  the  Ro- 
man Catholics,  and  fifteen  numbers  of  the  '  Protestant  Vin- 
dicator '  have  been  published.  Church  missions : — stations 
4.  missionaries  8.  printer  1.  native  catechists  and  teachers 
SI,  attendants  on  public  worship  23S5,  communicants  120, 
schools  55,  scbtdars  1880,  ehiefly  boys.  Serriee  is  perlbrmed 
in  the  l^mnt  and  Singhalese  languages.  Since  18S8 
above  100  youths  have  been  educated  at  the  misi^n  semi- 
nary. The  inneasing  knowledge,  experianee.  and  stability 
of  the  native  extents  is  regarded  as  the  most  promising 
feature  of  the  mission.  Wesleyan  Missions: — The  Ceylon 
mission  is  conducted  in  two  divisions,  the  Singhalese  and 
the  Tamul,  the  northern  part  of  the  island  being  inhabited 
bv  a  distinct  race  professing  Buddhism,  and  the  south  by 
dindu  idolaters  and  Mohammedans.  Stations  in  the  Sin- 
ghalese division  5,  missionaries  5,  assistaot^-missionanes  9, 
salaried  teachers  99,  members  in  society  656 ;  scholars, 
adults,  and  children,  4471.  In  the  Tamul  division  there 
are  4  stations,  8  missionaries  and  assistants,  37  salaried 
teachers,  139  members,  and  2136  scholars.  The  missionaries 
report  that  r^lar  eongr^tions  are  established  all  over 
the  island;  thousands  of  tracts  in  four  diflbrent  languages 
are  distributed  every  month,  which  are  said  lo  he  eagerly 
read;  schools  might  he  inoreued  to  any  extent;  discussion 
on  religious  subjects  is  almost  universal;  and  the 'entire 
evangelization*  of  tbe  island  engages  tbe  auxious  attention 
of  the  Society.  American  Board  of  Missions: — stations 
and  out-stations  13,  missionaries  6,  native  preachers  4,  native 
assistants  71,  physician  1.  printer  1,  female  assistant-mis- 
sionaries, being  the  wives  of  missionaries  and  the  physicians, 
7.   In  sixteen  places  of  *ors^n^^<^v^ 
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parqens.  eomtnunieaats  330.  In  187  ^e-schooU  there  are 
4732  male  and  1044  female  scholars,  besides  151  in  the 
male  and  98  in  the  female  boarding-schools.  The  press 
gives  empbyment  to  fifty  natives.  A  few  years  ago  the 
only  tracts  distributed  were  written  on  the  oUa,  and  a  single 
writer  could  only  make  four  or  five  copies  a-day.  In  1837 
the  number  of  pages  jointed,  of  tracts,  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
ottier  works,  was  12,436,000.  This  mission  being  in  some 
difficulties  in  1837,  the  governor,  in  his  official  capaoi^,  sent 
a  donation  of  200/^  *  in  token  of  the  high  sense  entartained 
of  the  services  (tf  the  mtesioD  in  the  northern  provinces.' 

6.  Indian  Jrddpdago. — ^In  August,  1837,  a  regulation 
in  leteeuoe  to  formgn  missions  in  these  seas  was  issned  by 
^  Netherlands  (iMal)  government '  That  no  missionary 
from  any  foreign  country  shall  be  permitted  to  establish 
himself  anywhore  in  Netherlands  India,  excepting  on  the 
island  of  Borneo,  this  permission  to  be  grantea  only  to 
Netherlands  missionaries,  underrestrictions  hereafter  to  be 
made.*  The  authorities  on  the  west,  south,  and  east  coasts 
of  Borneo  are  called  upon  '  to  advise  the  government 
what  progress  the  missionaries  have  made  there,  and  to 
give  their  opinion  whether  or  not  it  is  advisable  that  more 
should  be  admitted.'  The  Netherlands  Missionary  Society 
employs  eighteen  missionaries  in  Dutch  India.  There  are 
two  stations  at  Sumatra,  one  at  Rhio,  one  near  Batavia,  also 
one  at  Timor  Goupan^  one  at  Makisser,  and  one  at  Moa ; 
at  Utly  and  Amboyna  there  are  two  at  each ;  and  there 
are  ttatiMU  at  aeveral  other  jilaces.  In  Celebes  numerons 
nominal  oonTersions  to  Christianity  have  taken  plaoe.  In 
Borneo  there  are  some  German  missionaries,  who  have  no 
connection  with  the  Netherlands  Society.  The  Moluccas 
haro  not  been  considned  as  a  profitable  field  for  missions. 
About  twenty  years  ago  the  Baptists  had  a  missionary  sta- 
tion at  Bencoolen,  in  Sumatra,  where  a  press  was  put  into 
operation,  and  many  tracts  and  books  distributed ;  but  the 
missionaries  removed  to  India  on  the  island  coming  into  the 
han^  of  the  Dutch.  The  London  Missionary  Society  has 
a  station  at  Batavia,  where  two  schools  have  been  established 
for  Chinese  youths,  and  one  for  Mahnrs,  and  a  printing- 
press  has  been  actively  employed,  llie  American  Board 
supports  four  missionaries  at  Borneo,  and  the  American 
Spiscopal  Missionary  Society  has  a  station  at  Batavia. 

9.  AuttraioMiiii-'thia  Church  Missionary  Society  has  a 
ttatum  at  Wellington  Valley,  240  miles  nooth-weat  of 
Sydney,  where,  at  different  tunes,  more  than  a  hundred  of 
the  aborigines  have  been  under  instruction.  Several  have 
learned  to  read.  The  native  vocabulary  has  been  revised 
and  enlarged,  and  the  Gospel  of  SL  Matthew,  and  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  morning  and  evening  services  of  the  Church 
have  been  translated.  Service  is  penbrmed  in  this  language 
every  Sunday.  '  In  the  seed-time  natives  attended  at  the 
plough  daily  for  upwards  of  a  month;  and  in  the  luirvest 
thirteen  natives  were  employed  in  reaping.  The  children, 
in  general,  improve  as  much  as  those  of  European  parents 
in  all  ordinary  branches  of  edncation — reading,  writing, 
sewing,  and  religious  knowledge.'  At  Port  Philip,  in  South 
Austnlia,  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society  has  stationed 
two  miauonariee,  who  are  to  instmet  the  aborigines.  Hie 
;ooal  government  has  nndertaken  to  deftay  h^f  tiie  pre- 
liminaryandhalf  of  the  annual  fflcpenses.  In  1838  eefarai 
German  missumarie*  were  conveyed  out  at  the  cost  of  the 
English  government,  with  a  view  of  instituting  a  Gennan 
mission  to  the  aborigines.  They  are  stationed  at  Moreton 
Bay,  and  at  present  act  under  the  Soottisb  synod  of  New 
South  Wales.  The  Gospel  Society  has  engaged  to  contri- 
bute towards  the  outfit  and  support  of  32  additional  cle^- 
men  in  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen's  Lsuid.  "Hie 
Catholics  are  extending  their  activity  to  the  same  quarter, 
and  Sydney  has  become  the  central  station  of  an  important 
mission,  embracing  Polynesia.  New  Zealand The  Church 
Uissbnary  Sodely  commenced  its  labours  in  these  islands  in 
1815,  and  there  are  now  1 0  stations  and  1  out-station,  at  which 
91  penoni  are  employed.  Attendants  on  public  worship 
3176»  ocunmunioants  178.  schools  51.  scholars  1431.  In 
the  printing-office  5000  copies  of  the  New  Testament  have 
been  printeid;  and  a  New  Zealand  grammar,  in  English, 
and  a  translation  of  the  '  Pilgrim's  Progress,'  are  preparing. 
Dr.  Lang,  in  his  'New  Zealand  in  1839,'  has  severely  at- 
tacked the  members  of  the  Church  Missionary  Slociely 
on  account  of  their  having  become  land-jobbers.  Mr. 
Folack,  who  resided  in  New  Zealand  six  years,  says  that 
but  for  the  missionaries  the  island  would  have  been  wholly 
UDsafis  as  a  residenca  for  commeioial  men.  The  mission- 


aries, in  the  absence  of  a  regular  government,  are  often 
required  toexercise  political  and  magisterial  power.  {Seport 
qf  Commons*  Committee  on  Aborigines.)  The  Wesleyan 
Missionary  Society  is  the  only  other  English  institution  which 
sends  missionaries  to  New  Zealand.  Members  60U;  500 
are  under  school  instruction;  a  printing-press  is  in  full 
operation,  and  employed  in  pre|)aring  elementary  booW  for 
the  schools.  New  Zealand  has  just  been  visited  by  Catholic 
missionaries,  who  say. '  The  natives  ue  enchuited  with  Uie 
beauty  of  our  ceramonies.' 

10.  Polynesia. — Wesleyan  Missions Stations  in  the 
Friendly  Idands  and  in  the  Fqee  Islands.  In  the  Habai 
and  Vavou  Islands  the  people  have  '  generally  embraced 
the  true  religion.*  They  are  said  to  bo  '  truly  converted,* 
and  living  in  the  enjoyment  of  *  great  spiritual  peace.' 
London  Missionary  Society:— The  missionaries  of  this  So- 
ciety occupy  stations  in  the  Navigators*  Islands,  Georgian 
Islands,  Society  Islands,  and  Harvey  Islands.  The  American 
Board  of  Missions  has  selected  the  Sandwich  Islands.  The 
Rev.  H.  Douglas  states  that  in  more  than  thirty  islands  of 
the  South  Seas  paganism  has  ceased  to  be  the  national 
faith.  (TVotw/*  in  Eastern  Asia.)  Ellis's  'Polynesian 
Researches'  contains  an  interesting  account  of  the  progress 
and  results  of  missionary  exertions  in  this  part  of  the  globe. 
A '  Histon  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  Mission  *  has  been 
published  by  the  London  Tract  Socie^.  in  l  vol.  l2mo. 

11.  GuUma  and  the  West  jR(2t«».— Baptist  Missionary 
Socirty:  Jamaica— 19  missionaries,  42  male  and  female 
assistants,  69  stations  and  out-stations,  18,730  members, 
17,781  inquirers,  2447  day-scholars,  992  evening-Bcholais, 
7464  Sunday-scholars,  2120  baptisms,  and' 382  new  commu- 
nicants in  the  year.  Bahamas — 4  missionaries,  13  assistants, 
36  stations  and  out-stations,  360  members  and  50  inquirers, 
200  day-scholars,  450  Sunday-scholars.  Church  Missionary 
Society: — stations  27,  missionaries  12,  catechists  and 
teachers  23,  country-bwn  teachers  18,  attendants  on  public 
worship  2005,  communicants  88,  schools  54,  scholars  3712. 
Of  the  stations  of  the  Society  many  are  in  the  most 
neglected  ports.  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society: — 85  mis- 
sionaries are  assitfed  by  1159  salaried  and  1582  gratuitous 
teaoben;  the  members  in  society  are  40,234,  and  the  num- 
ber of  scholars  is  16,027.  In  1638  assistance  was  ob- 
tained from  the  anvernment  towards  building  24  school- 
houses.  United  Brethren*!  Missions :— at  29  stations  there 
are  125  male  and  female  labourers,  who  hare  43392  per- 
sons under  instruction,  of  whom  13,953  ore  communicants. 
In  1838  the  Brethren  received  assistance  from  government 
for  the  erection  of  19  schools.  The  Scottish  Missionary 
Society  has  5  missionaries  employed.  The  means  of  edu- 
cation will  soon  be  more  generally  extended  amongst  the 
negroes  in  the  West  Indies  than  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  Indies*  Negro  Education  Society  has  established  1  -iu 
schools  during  the  last  fourteen  years.  In  Jamaica,  under 
the  Mice  Charity,  there  are  three  model-schools,  for  boys 
^rls,  and  infants.  The  greatest  difficulty  exists  in  supply- 
mg  competent  teachers.  The  Gospel  Society  makes  large 
grants  towards  the  wectton  of  schools  and  churches ;  aod 
42  eingymen  dnive  a  part  of  their  income  ftom  its  funds. 

12.  NorUt  Amari&m  Indiaiu.—Aiaiuicasi  Board  of  Mis- 
sions :-^7  statioiu.  28  miasionariei^  3  medical  missumariei. 
3  physicians,  1 1  teachers,  6  fiuroers  and  mechanics,  3  native 
preachers,  1  native  assistant,  and  55  native  assistants. 
United  Brethren's  Mission About  SCO  Delawares  and 
Cherokees  are  under  the  care  of  eight  missionaries  and  one 
assistant  The  Church  Missionary  Society  has  at  the  Red 
River  settlement  4  churches,  I  missionary,  and  7  school- 
masters; attendants  on  public  worship  1560,  communicants 
267;  at  10  schools  there  are  649  scholars,  including  60 
youths  and  adults.  'The  plough,  the  spade,  the  sickle, 
and  the  mill,  are  very  essential  articles  in  this  mission.' 
The  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society  has  missions  among  the 
Chippewa  and  Mohawk  Indians.  The  American  £pia- 
copal  Misnonary  Society  is  labouring  amongst  the  Indians. 
In  the  Report  of  the  American  Episcopal  Board  it  is 
stated  that  the  government  at  Washington  is  abcwt  to  con- 

fregate  the  remnant  of  twenty-eight  Indian  tribo,  about 
30,000  in  number,  in  a  district  200  nules  by  600  in  extent, 
the  exclusive  possession  of  which  is  to  be  secured  to  them. 

The  North  American  Colonies  are  greatly  indebted  for 
the  means  of  reUgious  instruction  to  the  Gospel  Propa- 
gatbn  Society,  and  in  every  one  of  the  British  provincea  it 
has  gathered  con^egations  together.  In  Nemoundlaad 
the  (TatboUc.  have  an  «^^ff,?i^f<|i9iVjOOgIe. 
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73.  jCoAnulor.— Fifteen  the  United  Brethren  have 
973  Baquimauz  under  their  care,  among  vhom  there  are 
360  communicants. 

14.  Greenland.— 5  aetOements,  15  of  the  United 
Brethren  have  1785  natiTM  tmder  their  eue»  indodiDg  80 
communicants. 

For  ft  *  6«naral  View  of  the  Results  of  Hissionan  VXbxU* 
the  reader  mfty  refer  to  the  Rev.  Hovard  ludcolmV 
Traeda  m  SouA-Ea^^m  Ama.  Briefljr  stated  they  are  as 
follom: — 1.  NumwooB  and  formidable  impadimants  have 
been  removed.  An  entrance  and  location  among  strange 
nations  hkvo  been  effected.  Uissionariea  eveiywbere  find 
brethren  to  velcome  them.  2.  One  thousand  ordained 
missionuies,  fifty  printers,  three  hundred  schoolmasters 
and  assistants,  and  above  one  thousand  native  preachers 
and  cateehiata  are  in  actual  service.  3.  The  Scriptures,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  have  been  transUted  by  modern  misnion- 
aries  into  nearly  a  hundred  languages.  4.  A  considerable 
number  of  languages  have  been  reduced  to  writing.  For 
some  of  them  characlers  have  been  invented.  In  most  of 
(hem  a  considerable  number  of  the  people  have  been  taught 
to  lend.  5.  Missionaries  have  given  to  the  heathen  nearly 
all  the  niefiil  Uteratore  they  posaeiB.  They  have,  with  a 
few  •xeeptions;  been  the  introducers  of  the  art  of  printing 
an»Hi^  them.  6.  Tracts  and  practical  works  have  been 
prodnoed  in  oonsidend}Ie  variety :  in  Bengalee  75  tracts  and 
other  woriu;  in  tbeTamul  language  200,  in  Malay  50,  in 
Chinese  .about  100,  in  Bonnan  28,  &&  &c  7.  In  nearly 
every  miaaion  there  have  been  prepared  a  grammar,  roca- 
balarjr,  and  dictionary.  8.  An  amount  literally  incalcu- 
lable of  Bibles  and  tracts  has  been  put  into  circulation.  9. 
Cheat  mechanical  feoilittes  have  been  created.  Upwards  of 
41  printing-ofBces  are  in  full  operation  in  beatben  lands, 
■ome  having  10  presses  at  work.  Binding  establishments 
are  in  connection  with  these ;  and  the  natives  have  learned 
the  arts  of  printing  and  bookbinding.  1 0.  Schools,  some  of 
them  for  supwior  edoeation,  have  bean  established  in  vast 
nombera;  the  number  of  ehildien  in  missionary  schools  is 
estimated  at  3000.  II.  The  blessings  of  Christian  morality 
have  beeawiddy  diffiised.  12.  In  some  places  the  en^ 
febrie  of  Idolatry  is  shaken.  Mr.  Malcolm  estimates  the 
present  nnmber  of  converted  heathens  at  above  100,000. 

iMiasumary  Map  qf  tha  World;  Wyld  s  Maj)  Mi»- 
tioru;  Stationary  Register  for  January,  February,  March, 
and  April.  1839;  7%«  Miatiomtry  Vine;  Miasionary  Go- 
xeiteer.  by  the  Rev.  C.  Williams ;  &e.  &c) 

MISSISSIPPI  (or  the  *  Oreat  Water,'  as  the  term  sig- 
nifies in  the  native  lai^age),  is  one  of  the  latest  rivers 
on  the  g^obe,  which  drains,  with  its  numerous  bnmches, 
a  surfeoe  of  about  1,100,000  square  miles,  and  probably 
not  leas  ttun  one-^th  of  thb  North  American  conti- 
oenL 

-  Its  basin  extends  ftom  39*  to  50**  N.lat,  and  from  77"  to 
111**  W.  long.  It  is  widest  on  the  west,  averaging  from 
north  to  Mnth.  and  west  of  90^  W.  Icmg..  ^ut  1300  miles, 
wliilst  ila  avenge  width  east  of  90°  W.  long,  does  not 
eueed  960  mfles.  The  greatest  length  of  the  basin  from 
east  to  west  is  near  42°  N.  lat,  where  it  measures  nearly 
1500  miles.  Its  bssin  comprehends,  besides  the  immense 
tract  of  country  along  its  western  and  north-western  border, 
still  in  possession  of  the  aboriginal  tribes,  the  territories  of 
laway,  on  the  west,  and  that  of  Wisconsin,  on  the  east  of 
the  Mississippi;  and  also  the  states  of  Missouri,  Arkansas, 
and  Louisiana,  on  the  wert;  ,and  those  of  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee,  on  the  east  of  the  river.  It 
also  contains  the  larger  pution  of  the  state  of  Mississippi, 
and  parts  itf  Alabama,  Geo^ia.  North  Candine,  Vi^ima, 
Pennsylvania,  and  New  York. 

The  eenzaes  of  this  rmr  an  two  small  lakes,  situated  in 
47«  lO'N.laL.  and  between  95*>30' and  96°  W.  bog.  The 
woatom,  ealtad  Lake  Itasca,  is  about  eight  miles  long ;  the 
eastern,  Usawa  Lake,  is  hardly  two  miles  in  length.  These 
lakes  are  estimated  to  be  about  1500  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  From  each  of  these  lakes  a  small  stream  issues  in 
a  northern  direction,  which  unite,  after  a  circuitous  course 
of  SO  or  60  mUes,  in  47°  38'  N.  lat  The  united  stream 
fidls  into  Lake  Travers,  which  is  about  12  miles  long  firom 
north  to  south,  and  six  or  seven  broad,  and  is  the  most 
northern  point  attained  by  the  river.  Issuing  firom  the 
eastern  side  of  thia  lake,  the  river  flows  south-eastward  to 
Ckicldke.  From  Cass  Lake  it  stiU  runs  in  an  eastern  di- 
nctuo  to  Little  Winnipeg  Lake,  from  which  its  south-eastern 
mm  beguv>  .  Up  to  uis  point  its  oomnw  Um  through  a 


oountiy  studded  with  lakes,  and  united  with  each  other  by 
channels  full  of  rapids  and  small  cataracts.  The  surrounding 
country  consists  of  an  alternation  of  small  eminences  and 
swampy  ground.  The  elevations  or  ridges  are  composed  of 
diluvial  sand,  on  which  large  granite  boulders  are  scattered, 
and  are  overgrown  with  ^ine-trees.  In  the  swampy  ground 
other  trees  |^nw,  especially  hemlock,  dm,  and  ash,  wfaidi 
are  coveted  with  moas.  In  some  parts  small  prahries  occur 
The  bed  of  the  river  is  lined  by  aandy  hills,  and  its  waters 
run  over  rocks  of  primitive  formation:  its  course  is  often 
impeded  by  boulders. 

Issuing  from  Lake  Winnip^  in  a  southern  direction, 
the  Mississippi  continues  to  traverse  the  region  of  lakes. 
The  country  in  which  this  nart  of  its  course  lies  is  similar 
to  that  about  its  source.  The  river  itself  continues  to  flow 
with  great  velociQr,  and  forms  several  Bmall  falls.  In 
some  places  the  river  is  skirted  by  narrow  strips  of  allu- 
vial soil,  subject  to  inundation,  and  in  others  its  bed 
is  already  wide  enough  to  form  islands,  especially  above 
the  Big  Falls,  where  twenty  islands  occur  in  the  space  of 
four  miles,  called  the  Beaver  Islands.  Nine  miles  above 
the  place  where  the  Mississii^i  is  joined  by  its  first  great 
affluent,  the  SL  Peter's  river,  which  fells  into  it  from  the 
west,  occur  the  Isrgest  cataracts  in  the  river,  called  St 
Antony's  Falls.  Ine  Mississippi,  though  considerably 
narrowed  by  the  rocks,  is  about  640  yards  wide  at  ^is  point. 
In  the  middle  is  an  island  about  100  yards  wide>  and 
covered  with  trees.  The  fall  on  the  eastern  side  is  230  and 
that  on  the  western  310  yards  wide,  and  tiie  peniendicular 
height  16  feet.  There  is  a  considerable  rapid  both  above 
and  below  the  falls,  and  goods  must  be  earned  over  a  long 
portage.  The  difference  of  level  between  the  places  of  dis- 
embarking and  reloading  is  Sfty-e^ht  feet.  For  several 
miles  fertber  down  rapids  occur.  The  falls  of  St  Antony 
may  he  considered  as  the  point  where  Mississippi  ter- 
minates its  upper  course. 

From  the  Falls  to  Lake  P^ia  the  river  winds  throngh 
a  country  of  prairies,  whose  surfece  is  rather  undulatiog 
than  hilly,  the  elevations  being  of  moderate  height,  ana 
seldom  attuning  200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  water. 
The  valley  through  which  the  river  runs  is  now  more  tegular 
and  uniform  in  width;  but  the  river  itself  is  winding,  and 
intersected  with  several  small  islands ;  its  channel  is  also  im- 
peded by  sand-bars,  and  the  current  is  rapid.  At  I^ke 
Pepin  commence  the  bluffs,  or  wall-like  high  grounds,  which 
generally  run  parallel  to  the  course  of  the  river,  and  at 
some  distance -from  it.  I<ake  Pepin,  in  most  parts,  nearly 
fills  up  the  whole  space  between  the  blufis,  which  rise  about 
450  feet  above  its  level.  The  lake  is  about  21  miles  long 
from  east-south-east  to  w«st-north-west,  and  its  breadth  varies 
between  one  and  three  miles.  The  country  at  the  back  of 
the  blufh  is  rather  undulating,  and  assumes  the  character 
of  a  prairie  laud,  being  onhr  wooded  in  isolated  spots. 
Below  Lake  Pepin  the  vale  of  the  Mi»isrippi  varies  frmn 
3  to  10  or  12  miles  in  width,  except  at  Rock  Island  and 
Des  Moines  Rapids,  where  it  is  only  wide  enough  to  receive 
the  volume  of  the  river.  At  the  Rock  Island  rapids,  which 
occur  a  short  distance  above  the  mouth  of  Rock  river,  the 
bed  of  the  Mississippi  is  contracted  to  800  or  1000  yards; 
and  at  the  Des  Moines  rapids,  which  are  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Des  Moines  river,  it  is  only  1000  yards  wide.  At 
Rook  Island  Rapids  the  river  descends  44  feet  in  a  distance 
of  1 5  miles ;  and  at  Des  Moines  Rapids  30  feet  in  ]  1 
miles.  In  many  places  the  river  occupies  half  the  vale, 
spreading  out  to  the  width  of  five  or  six  miles,  and  appear- 
ing to  lose  itself  among  numberless  islands,  between  which 
it  runs  in  narrow  channels.  Between  lalw  Pepin  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Miasonri  not  less  than  six  hundred  voA.  fivty 
islands  of  considerable  liie  have  been  enumerated,  whkdi 
are  formed  ofthe  alluvium  brought  down  by  the  stream,  and 
are  chiefly  aandy ;  manyof  them  arecororedwithavigorous 
vegetation.  Thevale  of  the  river  is  bounded  by  high  blut^ 
which  are  generally  abrupt,  and  often  precipitous.  Below 
Lake  Pepin  the  bluffi  are  said  to  be  700  or  800  feet  high ; 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin  river  they  are  400  or  500 ; 
but  near  that  of  the  Illinois,  only  from  100  to  150  feet  high. 
These  bluffs  are  intersected  by  numerous  deep  ravines  and 
watercourses,  which  give  the  countiy  a  hilly  and  broken 
aspect.  On  the  western  side  of  the  river,  above  the  mouth 
of  the  Wisconsin,  forests  cover  the  hi^h  grounds  to  the 
distance  of  six  or  eight  miles  from  the  rtver:  behind  them 
ia  a  prairie  region  oi  great  nttenL  The  viUe  itself  has  a 
levM  surfeoe ;  but  in  some  plaoaa,  and  e90ebislliuinJte.vi- 
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ciDityofLake  Pepin,  isolated  knobs  and  hills  of  considerable 
magnitude,  based  upon  horizontal  strata  of  rocks,  and  rising 
to  various  heights,  frequently  occur.  These  hills  appear  to 
be  the  remains  of  the  elevated  tract  through  whi<^  the 
river  has  scooped  out  a  lutmd  and  deep  vale.  This  level 
is  covered  with  an  alternation  of  pmirtM  and  Ibrests.  The 
prairies  are  generally  elevated  a  little  above  the  floods,  and 
richly  carpeted  vrith  herbi^  and  flowers :  the  woodlands 
are  subject  to  inundation,  and  sustain  a  dense  and  heavy 
growth  of  trees.  Between  the  Falls  of  St  Antony  and  the 
mouth  the  Missouri  river  the  Mississippi  receives  no  con- 
siderable affluent  from  the  west,  except  the  St  Peter's 
river ;  from  the  east  it  is  joined  by  St  Croix,  Wisconsin, 
Rock,  and  Illinois  rivers.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri 
the  middle  course  of-the  Mississippi  terminates. 

Below  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  the  river  and  the  vale 
through  which  it  Hows  present  different  features.  The  river, 
though  less  in  width,  has  a  more  imposing  aspecA,  flowing 
with  a  comparatively  j;entle  course,  in  one  sheet  of  water, 
rarely  interrupted  by  ulan^.  The  only  serious  obstruction 
to  navifntion  occurs  about  30  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the 
Ohio,  imere  two  bars  of  limestone,  called  the  Big  and  the 
Little  Chain,  extend  across  the  bed  of  the  river.  In  the 
low  state  of  the  river  these  bars  have  little  water  on  them, 
which  circumstance,  added  to  the  rapidity  of  the  current 
renders  the  ascent  of  vessels  very  difficult.  The  vale  widens 
more  and  more  as  it  proceeds  bouthward.  It  consists  of  an 
alternation  of  high  lauds  with  an  undulating  surface,  and 
of  low  bottoms  partly  covered  with  swamps.  Both  are  of 
great  exteut,  and  are  generally  opposite  to  one  another,  so 
uiat  when  the  high  ground  approaches  the  banks  of  the 
river  on  one  side,  extensive  bottoms  skirt  them  on  the 
other  side. 

Tba  most  northern  of  these  bottoms,  called  the  American 
Bottom,  begins  four  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri, 
on  the  eastern  hank  at  the  Piasa  Hills,  and  extends  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Kaskaskia  river,  a  distance  of  seventy  miles  in 
a  straight  line.  It  is  several  miles  wide,  and  has  a  soil  of 
astoniuiing  fertility,  consisting  of  comparatively  recent  depo- 
sits from  the  river.  Its  surface  however  slopes,  as  is  com- 
monly  the  case  with  bottom-land,  from  the  river  to  the  high 
lands  which  skirt  the  bottom  on  the  east  and  along  the  foot 
of  these  high  lands  are  dooIh  of  sta^ant  water,  which  render 
this  flue  bottom  unhealtny.  Opposite  this  bottom,  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Mississippi,  the  higo  lands  approach  the  river, 
presenting  abrupt  declivities,  prominent  pomts,  and  in  many 
places  perpendicular  precipices  from  one  td  two  hundred 
net  hign.  The  country  at  the  back  is  partly  wooded  and 
partly  prairie.  These  high  lan^  continue  atong  the  right 
bank  of  the  Mississippi  somewhat-ikither  than  Gipe  Girar- 
deau, north  of  which  place  they  attain  tiieir  greatest  eleva- 
tion, which  is  350  feet  Between  the  mouth  of  the  Kas- 
kaskia river  and  that  of  the  Ohio  are  also  high  lands  of 
inferior  elevation,  but  about  thirty  miles  above  the  mouth 
of  the  last-mentioned  river  the  banks  begin  to  be  low, 
and  continue  so  to  its  very  mouth.  Its  soil  consists  of  re- 
cent alluvium,  and  ia  corned  with  dnse forests;  the  width 
is  about  10  miles. 

This  low  alluvial  tract  continues  south  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Ohio  for  about  seventeen  miles,  where  the  river  runs  at 
the  base  of  the  Iron  Banks,  which  rise  nearly  perpendicu- 
larly about  130  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river,  and  are 
an  nually  wearing  away  by  the  aetion  of  the  water,  which  sets 
strongly  against  them.  From  the  Iron  Banks  southward, 
blufi  less  than  tOO  feet  high  skirt  the  banks  of  the  river 
as  tu  math  as  SSP  N.  lat.,  with  the  exception  of  a  bottom- 
ground  about  30  miles  long  and  from  three  to  four  wide, 
whid)  lies  between  36"  30^  and  36°  N.  lat. ;  it  is  a  swamp 
covered  with  high  trees,  and  hence  called  Wood  Swamp. 
South  of  it  some  bluflb  attain  an  elevation  of  200  or  300 
feet  especially  the  four  hills  called  the  Chickasaw  Blulh. 
The  country  opposite  to  this  high  bank,  on  the  west  side  of 
the  river,  is  low.  It  begins  on  the  north,  about  ten  miles  below 
Cape  Girardeau,  with  the  Tywapatia  Bottom,  a  fine  tract  of 
wooded  country,  and  extentu  to  the  mouth  ofthe  St  Fran- 
cis river,  a  distance  of  more  than  1 60  miles  in  a  straight 
line.  Its  width  is  more  than  fifty  miles,  and  its  western 
side  is  skirted  by  bluft  of  moderate  elevation,  which,  far  a 
eonsiderable  distance,  run  along  the  western  banks  ofthe 
Black  and  White  rivers,  nearly  wrallel  to  the  Mississippi. 
This  atensive  tract  is  traversea  in  sU  its  length  by  the  St 
nancis  river,  which  is  joined  not  far  from  its  source  hy  an 
•brt  of  ^  MisiisswpC  by  wludi,  diuii^  the  time  of^  the 


freshets,  a  great  volume  of  water  is  poured  tonrds  the 
middle  of  the  plain,  so  that  the  greatest  part  <^  it  is  inun  - 
dated,  and  a  considerable  extent  is  a  swamp  all  the  year 
round,  lliis  swampy  tr»^  extending  on  bota  sides  or  the 
St.  Francis  river,  is  called  the  Great  Swamp.  The  coun- 
try is  unhealthy,  and  covered  with  a  continuous  fbrest 

On  the  south,  this  low  region  borders  on  another,  which 
is  not  much  more  elevated,  but  is  less  subject  to  inundations. 
The  whole  tract  extending  from  the  mouth  of  the  St  Fran- 
cis river  to  33*  N.  lat.  is  quite  levd,  without  any  eleva- 
tions, and  does  not  form  bluffs  along  the  banks  of  the 
Mississippi.  It  is  covered  with  recent  alluvium,  and  mostly 
wooded.  Its  width  may  be  between  80  and  40  miles ;  and 
on  the  west  it  borders  on  a  more  elevated  hilly  region  co- 
vered with  pine-forests.  Opposite  to  this  r^ion,  on  th^  left 
bank  of  the  Mississippi,  is  an  immense  swamp,  which  may 
be  called  the  Choditaw  Swamp,  aa  that  uation  was  in  posses- 
sion of  wiliest  part  of  it  This  awamp  extends  ftom 
oppo&ite  the  south  of  the  St.  Francis  river  to  that  of  the 
Yasoo  river,  «  diatmnee  of  riiout  ISO  miles,  with  a  width 
of  about  fifty  miles  in  the  middle^  where  it  is  widest  and  nn 
average  breadth  of  about  thirty  miles.  It  seems  to  owe  its 
origin  to  an  ofl'set  of  the  Mississippi,  which  branches  off 
about  20  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Francis  river, 
and  runs  through  the  low  country  in  a  southern  direetian. 
This  branch  is  called,  at  least  in  its  lower  course.  False 
river,  and  foils  into  the  Yaxoo  river  about  20  miles  from 
its  mouth.  This  low  region  is  generally  swampy  and  im- 
passable, and  it  is  only  along  the  watercourses  wnioh  flow 
through  it  that  the  banks  are  dry  for  several  months  in  the 
year.  On  the  east  it  is  bordered  by  a  much  more  elevated 
tract  which  is  generally  wooded  on  its  ma^in,  hat  farther 
inland  extends  in  wide  and  open  prairies. 

South  of  the  mouth  of  the  Yaxoo  river,  the  bloA  on  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Mississippi  re-appear,  and  extend  sonth 
of  Baton  Rouge  (about  30*  W  N.  lat).  In  some  places  very 
narrow  tracts  of  low  inundated  ground  separate  the  bluffs 
from  the  bed  of  the  river,  but  their  base  is  generally  washed 
by  its  waters.  As  in  the  other  bluff  region,  the  surface  of 
this  tract  is  intersected  by  numerous  watercourses,  which 
give  to  it  the  aspect  of  a  hilly  country ;  but  at  the  distance 
of  about  10  miles  from  the  river  it  extends  in  an  undulat- 
ing plain.  The  bluffs  themselves  rise  rather  steeply  from 
1^0  to  200  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  river.  Opposite  to  this 
bluff  region  is  another  low  and  generally  swampy  tract  which 
is  traversed  by  the  Tensas  river,  another  outlet  for  the  super- 
abundant waters  of  the  Mississippi  during  the  floods.  It 
is  from  20  to  30  miles  wide^  beginning  north  of  S3*  N.  laL. 
and  extmding  southward  to  the  mouth  of  the  Red  "Bint  and 


the  efllux  of^ the  Atdiafilaya  braneh  <^  Uie  Miaanippl, 
where  it  is  cminected  with  tus  extensive  low  regions  of  tna 
delta.  This  region,  as  well  as  the  delta  itself,  which  eon- 
stitutes  the  most  southern  portion  of  the  vale  of  the  Mis* 
sissippi,  is  more  particularly  described  utider  LoinsiairA. 

The  Mississippi  fklls  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  b^  alx 
mouths,  after  a  course  of  mwe  than  3200niles;  but  if  we 
connder  the  Missouri  as  tlw  principal  riVBr,  the  vlwle 
course  is  at  least  4400  miles- 

Counirie*  eoruHtuting  ths  Border*  <tf  itt  Amn.— -The 
basin  of  the  Mississippi,  like  that  of  most  other  rivers, 
is  narrow  near  its  mouth.  As  fkr  north  as  the  banning  of 
the  bluff  r^ion,  near  Baton  Rouge,  it  is  confined  to  the  in- 
undated region  of  the  delta.  On  the  west  of  the  delta  am 
the  extensive  and  elevaied  pcairies  of  the  AttacapM  and 
Opelonsas,  ttom  which  the  low  country  is  saparated  Iqr  » 
fbrtile  and  sloping  tract  But  towards  Si*  N.  ut.  the  coun- 
try along  the  border  of  the  basin  begins  to  be  mora  uneven, 
and  is  covered  with  pine*forests.  North  of  the  road 
leading  firom  Nacogdo(mes  in  Texas  to  Nadiitcchea  in 
Louisiana  the  change  is  still  greater,  the  surface  in 
those  parts  being  much  more  broken,  and  intersected 
With  hills  several  hundred  feet  hit,&.  Near  the  parallel  of 
this  hilly  region  the  bssin  of  the  Mississippi  widens  neatly 
towards  the  west  running  along  the  parulel  of  33°  N.  lat 
from  the  sources  of  the  Sabine  river,  or  from  96"  W.  long., 
to  the  sources  of  the  Red  River  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  or  to 
105*  W.  long.  The  country  which  separates  the  Red  Ri- 
ver from  the  numerous  riven  whidi  descend  into  the  Gulf 
of  Mexioo  through  the  province  OS  TexM,  is  <mly  hilly  anil 
wooded  about  Uw  sm^roes  ofthe  Sabine  river ;  Artber  west 
it  has  the  finrm  irf  an  eartlMrall  several  nrilea  wide^  aioatly 
level  on  ita  surfto^  without  trees,  and  slopin*  with  rather 
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above  the  sea  is'not  known  :  towards  the  western  extremity, 
about  the  upper  branches  of  the  Red  River,  it  Joins  the 
wooded  hills  of  St  Saba,  a  branch  of  the  Rocky  Ibtintauu. 
Tram  the  sonree  of  the  Red  River,  the  long  and  eontinuotu 
chain  (rf  the  Rocky  Mountains  forms  the  western  border  of 
the  bftrin  of  the  Mississippi  in  all  its  extent,  from  33°  to  48* 
N.  iat.  [Rocky  Mouivtains-]  As  these  mountains  lun 
in  a  north-west  direction,  the  western  part  of  the  buin  of 
the  Mississippi  continually  widens  as  it  extends  northward. 
Near  the  parallel  of  33"  N.  laL  the  river  is  only  about  550 
miles  ftom  the  western  border  of  its  basin,  but  near  44° 
N  lat  it  is  1000  miles  Smm  it.  Farther  north  the  distance 
is  somewhat  less,  as  the  river  in  thne  parts  flows  in  a 
general  south-eastern  direction. 

The  northern  border  of  the  basin  of  the  Misussippi  begins 
on  the  west  at  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  the 
most  southern  branch  of  the  river  Saakatchevan  about 
48"  N.  lat  It  does  not  run  directly  east  hut  in  a  north- 
eastern direction  until  it  attains  50"  N.  lat,  when  it  extends 
nearly  along  that  parallel  eastward  to  the  banks  of  Assiui' 
Iwine,  a  distance  of  400  miles.  In  101°  W.  long,  it  turns 
to  the  aouth-somh-eost,  and  continues  in  that  direction  to 
the  sources  of  the  Red  River  of  Lake  Winnipeg  (about  4i° 
so'  N.  lat)  in  Lake  Travem.  Hence  it  turns  to  the  north- 
east on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Red  River  to  Lake  Itasca, 
tbe  source  of  the  Mississippi  and  Lake  Travers,  and  con- 
tinues in  that  direction  to  48°N.  lat,  along  which  it  extends 
to  the  banks  of  Lake  Superior.  Lakeft  Superior  and 
Michigan  may  he  considered  as  lying  on  tbe  margin  of  the 
basin,  as  the  riyen  which  etnpty  themselves  into  these  lakes 
have  a  very  ^rt  course.  From  the  southern  extremity  of 
take  Uiefaigan  1he  mai^in  of  the  basin  runs  east  to  the 
most  sonthem  extremi^  of  lake  Srie,  whence  it  oontinues 
at  a  short  dislanoe  from  the  soutlurn  shorea  of  that  lake 
nearfy  to  its  eastern  extremity.  From  this  take  it  turns 
east-south-east  and  terminates  at  the  base  of  the  Alleghany 
Mountains  between  Ibe  sources  of  the  rivers  Alleghany  and 
Genessee,  near  42°  N.  lat  This  northern  border  extends 
from  1 10°  to  78°  W.  long.,  a  distance  of  nearly  1400  miles 
in  a  straight  line.  It  is  remarkable  that  iio  part  of  such  an 
extensive  line  is  formed  by  a  mountain- range,  or  what  with 
propriety  could  be  called  bo,  though  the  countries  lying 
along  it  present  a  great  variety  of  natural  features.  Tlie 
most  western  portion  of  it  which  separates  the  rivers  that 
ikll  into  the  Missouri  on  the  south,  and  into  the  Saskat- 
chevan  on  the  north,  and  extends  as  far  east  as  theMandan 
villages  (100*  W.  long.),  is  a  vast  plain  uninterrupted  by 
any  elections.  It  is  desUtute  of  wood  and  water,  and 
the  few  springs  which  occur  are  generally  salt  This  tract 
however  jhmishes  excellent  pasturage,  llie  bottoms  along 
the  large  rivers  are  from  half  a  mile  to  two  miles  wide,  and 
from  150  to  300  feet  beluw  the  surface  of  the  plain,  whose 
edges  are  steep.  Tbe  soil  of  the  bottoms  is  alluvial,  but 
not  generally  very  fertile.  This  tract  is  probably  more  than 
3000  feet  elevated  above  the  searlevel.  Wh^  the  basin  of 
the  Mississippi  turns  to  the  south  and  runs  parallel  with 
the  course  of  the  Missouri  river  below  the  Mandan  villages, 
its  border  is  formed  by  a  wide  expanse  of  elevated  ^und, 
which  has  received  the  natqe  of  Coteau  des  Prairies.  It 
begins  on  the  north  near  49°  N.lat,  not  &r  from  the  banks 
of  the  Assinihoine,  and  runs  south-south-east,  between  99° 
and  98*  W.  long.,  alonp  the  vales  of  the  Red  and  St.  PetM's 
rivers.  Its  elevation  is  about  1000  fbet  above  the  level  of 
the  a^aoent  country,  and  its  breadth  is  said  to  be  more 
than  50  mfles.  It  preqsnts  a  rounded  summit,  with  few 
irregularities  of  surmce,  and  is  for  the  most  part  destitute 
of  trees.  At  both  extremities  this  huge  mass  of  elevated 
ground  disapprars  in  a  multiplicity  of  hills,  which  give  to 
the  country  a  highly  varied  aspect 

East  of  the  Coteau  des  Prairies,  and  at  a  distance  of 
about  25  miles  from  its  base,  a  valley  runs  in  the  direction  of 
the  elevated  tract  firom  south-south-east  to  north-north- west 
In  this  valley  are  tbe  sources  of  Red  River  of  Winnipeg 
lake,  and  of  St.  Peter's  river.  The  former  is  the  outlet  of 
Lake  Travers,  and  the  second  of  BieStone  lake.  Tbe  space 
between  these  two  lakes  is  hut  little  elevated  above  their  level, 
and  tbe  watw  has  been  known  in  time  of  flood  to  rise  and 
cover  the  intermediate  ground  so  as  to  unite  the  two  lakes. 
In  Jket  both  these  bodies  of  water  are  in  the  same  valley,  and 
it  is  within  the  recollection  of  some  persons  that  a  boat  once 
floated  from  Lake  Travera  into  St  Peter's  river.  One  of 
Umsb  rivers  empties  itself  into  Hudson's  Bay,  57°  N.  Iat,  and 
tht  ottwr  into  the  Golf  of  BCezioo.  29°  N.lat  Theyiiaein 


the  same  valley,  within  three  miles  of  each  other,  (long's 
J&medition  to  the  Source     St.  Peter'*  River.) 

On  the  east  of  the  valley  of  Red  River  of  Winnipeg  lake, 
and  between  it  and  the  upper  branches  of  the  Muaissip^ 
(Itasca  river  and  R.  de  Corbeau).  the  prairies  of  the  wostera 
side  become  a  swampy  ground,  which  u  traversed  from  south 
to  north  by  a  somewhat  elevated  ridge  of  diluvial  fbrmation, 
(insisting  of  oceanic  detritus.  This  r^ion,  whcse  surfiuw 
is  partly  occupied  by  numerous  lakes,  extends  to  the  north 
of  Lake  Cass  and  Lake  Little  Winnipeg.  It  is  Scorn  1300 
to  1 500  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  contains  the  sources  of 
many  rivers  which  join  the  Mississippi,  of  St  Louis  river  of 
Lake  Superior,  which  is  considered  as  the  source  of  the  St 
Lawrence  river,  and  of  several  rivers  which  fall  into  Great 
Lake  Winnipeg  and  Red  River.  The  rivers  wbich  thus 
run  off  in  different  directions  have  their  heads  and  upper 
courses  so  near  to  one  another,  ^at  the  Indians  and  traders 
constantly  pass  in  their  canoes  from  one  to  another. 

Most  of  these  rivers  tiiw  or  flow  at  a  distance  not  exceed- 
ing loe  miles  from  the  western  extremity  of  Lake  Superior, 
and  many  of  them  approach  much  nearer:  their  heoB  aUo 
are  more  than  600  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  lake.  They 
are  however  prevented  from  flowing  into  it  by  a  rocky  tra<^ 
which  surrounds  that  extensive  sheet  of  water  on  all  sides. 
Between  48°  and  49"  I<i.  lat.,  this  rocky,  barren,  and  ru^ed 
region  extends  from  tbe  shores  of  Lake  Superior  westward 
to  tbe  vicinity  of  Great  Lake  Winnipeg,  more  than  300 
miles.  But  a  degree  ferther  south  (47^ lat.).  it  is  hardly  60 
miles  wide  from  east  to  west  Though  it  descends  with  a 
precipitous  declivity  towards  Lake  Superior,  its  level  is  pro- 
bably very  little  elevated  above  the  swampy  tract  in  which 
the  upper  branches  of  the  Mississippi  rise.  Its  surface, 
which  IB  extremely  broken,  consists  mostly  of  naked  rock, 
with  a  few  patches  of  thin  soil,  and  is  overgiown  with 
scrubby  trees  and  bushes. 

The  country  extending  along  the  southern  shores  of  Lake 
Superior,  on  the  borders  of  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi 
river,  is  of  a  similar  character.  With  the  exception  of  tbe 
tracts  adjacent  to  the  embouchures  of  the  small  rivers 
which  fall  into  it,  and  a  few  other  places,  the  rocks  along 
the  lake  rise  from  200  to  400  feet  above  its  surface,  and 
in  some  places  to  800  or  even  1000  feet  Farther  inland 
they  also  rise  somewhat,  but  are  followed  by  an  extensive 
table-land  of  a  very  broken  and  diversified  surface,  inter- 
rupted by  numerous  lai^  lakes,  as  the  Tomahawk  lake  and 
others.  This  broken  region,  to  which  the  name  of  the 
Wisconsin  Hills  is  given,  is  jffobaUy  more  tlutn  1200  feet 
above  Uw  sea-leveL  The  rivers  whidb  rise  on  it,  and  run 
off  towards  all  points  of  the  compass,  are  sepanted  ih>m 
one  another  by  short  portages,  but  are  not  nav^ahle  to  any 
extent  on  account  of  the  rapidity  of  their  current  Though 
wooded  in  many  places,  the  tracts  consisting  of  hare  rock 
are  very  extensive.  This  region  terminates  on  the  south- 
west with  the  Ocooch  Mountains,  which  occupy  the  tr^ct 
between  the  Mississippi  and  Wisconsin,  one  of  its  affluents; 
but  towards  the  shores  of  liake  Michigan  it  descends  gradu- 
ally, or  perhaps  in  terraces,  as  the  small  lakes  seem  to  indi- 
cate, which  occur  at  certain  distances  from  Lake  Michigan. 
On  tbe  south  side  of  this  more  elevated  region,  and  pro- 
bably along  its  base,  a  deep  depression '  runs  across  the 
country  lying  between  the  eastern  banks  of  tbe  Mississippi 
and  Lake  Michi|;an,  in  a  soutfa-WMtern  and  north-eastern 
direction.  In  thu  depression  run  two  rivers,  the  Wisconsin, 
&Uin^  into  the  Mississippi,  and  Fox  river,  which  empties 
itself  into  Green  Bay  in  Lake  Michigan.  These  two  nven 
are  separated  from  one  another  by  a  portage  of  about  one 
mile  and  a  half  across  a  flat  meadow,  which  is  occasionally 
subject  to  inundations,  at  which  time  it  offers  a  watec- 
communication  between  the  two  rivers. 

South  of  Green  Bay  the  border  of  the  Mississippi  basin 
is  in  no  place  more  than  30  miles  from  the  shores  of  Lake 
Michigan.  As  far  as  it  is  known,  it  consists  of  prairie  land, 
mostly  with  a  level  surface  and  a  shallow  soil,  which  in 
some  few  places  supports  a  few  scrubby  trees.  In  some 
places  it  is  separated  from  the  lake  bv  a  margin  of  low,  flat 
and  swampy  ground,  thii^ly  covered  with  high  grass;  hut 
the  lake  is  generally  skirted  at  a  distance  of  a  fow  hundred 
yards  from  its  shores  by  a  range  of  steep  low  sand-hills. 
The  sand  is  loose  and  unconnected,  and  the  hills  appear  to 
have  been  produced  by  the  cmstant  accumulstion  of  sand 
blown  from  the  beach  by  the  strong  north-eastetiy  winds. 

The  line  which  constitutes  the  border  of  the  basm.(tf  tht 
Mississippi  between  Lake  Mi^^^ XtiuJE^Olilft*- 
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vhat  ourved  to  the  south.  Along  the  western  part  of  this 
line  is  a  fine  level  pUin  covered  only  with  thick  grass:  it  is 
followed  by  a  deep  depression,  the  surface  of  which  is 
swampy,  and  through  which  two  «nall  streami  ran,  which 
establish  a  water-communication  between  ■  the  Kankakee 
river,  an  affluent  of  the  Illinois,  and  the  St.  Joseph's  river, 
whi^  ftUi  into  Lake  Michigan.  Farther  east  the  country 
spreads  out  in  extensive  prairies,  almost  destitute  of  timbei^ 
except  on  the  bottoms  of  the  watercourses  (Elkheart  river) 
and  on  the  banks  of  the  small  lakes  or  ponds  with  which 
th^  plains  are  intersected.  These  prairies  contain  a  great 
number  of  sink-holes  or  conical  depressions  of  the  sur&ce, 
from  8  to  10  feet  deep,  and  from  20  to  30  feet  in  diameter. 
Between  these  prairies  and  the  most  western  bend  of 
Maumee  river  stretches  a  country  30  miles  wide,  consisting 
of  low  flat  ridges,  the  summits  of  which  present  extensive 
levels,  intersected  with  many  small  lakes  and  lagoons. 
They  rise  abruptly  and  with  a  steep  declivity  from  the  lower 
country  to  an  elevation  of  20  or  30  feet,  and  are  uniform  in 
height,  but  of  unequal  breadth.  They  are  divided  from 
each  other  by  narrow  strips  of  prairie  land.  The  soil  of  the 
rt^es  is  poor  and  gravelly,  and  covered  with  a  thin  growth 
of  scrubby  oAk:  it  consists  of  an  antient  diluvial  formation, 
which  has  been  divided  by  valleys  of  a  later  origin,  and 
tbue  lower  grounds  are  filled  with  alluvium.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  border,  which  skirts  the  southern  banks  of 
the  Maumee  river,  is  generally  a  swampy  plain. 

The  swampy  country  ceases  at  Sandusky  Bay.  The 
southern  shores  of  Lake  Erie  rise  to  some  elevation  above  its 
level,  and  are  not  swampy.  Behind  them  the  country  rises 
gently,  and  with  a  rather  level  than  undulating  sur&ce, 
and  attains  at  the  watershed  between  the  rivers  which  fall 
into  Lake  Erie  and  those  which  join  the  Ohio  an  elevation 
of  more  than  900  feet  above  the  sea,  and  about  350  feet 
above  the  »ur&ce  of  the  lake.  The  high  grounds  extend  in 
alternate  prairiea  and  voodhuid,  and  the  bottoms  along 
the  watercourses,  which  are  considenbly  depressed  below 
the  plidm,  are  of  moderate  extent  and  wooded.  Swampy 
tracts  are  of  rare  occurrence  on  the  plains.  This  county 
continues  eastward  to  the  boundary-line  between  the  states 
of  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania.  Hie  remainder  of  the  northern 
border  of  the  Mississippi  basin,  which'  surrounds  the  nume- 
rous upper  branches  of  ^e  Alleghany  river,  runs  close  to 
the  shores  of  Lake  Erie  to  42°  30'  N.  lat,  and  then  turns 
south-east,  terminating  where  the  parallel  of  42°  traverses 
the  Alleghany  Mountains,  at  the  head  of  Genessee  river. 
The  country  adjacent  to  this  border  is  very  hilly,  consisting 
altogether  of  a  succession  of  elevated  ri^es  and  valleys. 
The  whole  tract  is  considerably  elevated  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  as  Pittsbu^,  which  lia  near  its  aouthorn  extremity, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  M(monnhela  and  Alleghany  rivers, 
is  'iOS  feet  above  the  level  of  Lake  Erie,  and  the  country 
which  constitutes  the  watershed  in  this  part  probably  rises 
300  or  400  iaet  higher.  Thistraet  is  almost  entirely  covered 
with  forests. 

The  eastern  border  of  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi,  between 
42*  and  35"  N.  lat,  is  formed  by  the  Appalachian  Moun- 
tains, which  as  they  extend  from  north-east  to  south-west 
continually  approach  nearer  to  the  bed  of  the  river.  Hence 
the  outer  border  of  its  basin,  between  40°  and  42"  N.  lat.,  is 
about  500  miles  from  its  bed,  but  at  the  parallel  of  35°  N. 
lat  that  distance  is  reduced  to  about  250  miles.  [For  the 
natural  features  of  this  region  see  Appalachian  Moun- 
tains.] Though  the  Appuaohian  Mountains  cease  to  con- 
stitute amounuin-ehain  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  state 
of  Alabama,  a  tract  of  elevated  and  luUy  country  branches 
off  from  their  southern  extremity,  to  the  west-south- 
west and  west,  and  terminates  on  the  banks  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, north  of  the  Choctaw  Swamp,  in  the  hill  called  the 
Fourth  Chickasaw  Bluff.  This  hilly  tract  is  mostly  covered 
with  pine  foresta,  and  resembles  the  country  which  extends 
from  its  southern  declivity  to  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  About  fifty  miles  from  the  river  this  hilly  range 
is  traversed  at  right  angles  by  another  tract  of  elevated 
ground,  which  extends  fh)m  about  thirty  miles  south  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Tennessee  river,  southward  through  the  middle 
of  the  state  of  Mississippi,  end  terminates  in  a  loi^  slope 
near  the  northern  shores  of  the  lakes  Pontchartram  and 
Borgne.  wbidi  belong  to  the  delta  of  the  MbsiisippL  This 
devated  ground  is  broun  and  rocky  between  the  Ttonessee 
and  Mjssusippi;  but  in  the  state  of  Miisianppi  it  attends 
m  wide  plams,  which  towards  the  north  exhibit  exten- 
^Cf9  ptMriei  uid  towards  the  aout^  are  oovered  with  pine 


forests.  In  this  part  the  outer-border  of  the  basin  of  the 
Missisuppi  is  less  than  a  hunched  miles  from  the  bed  of  the 

river. 

Countria  included  toithin  the  Stain  qfihe  Afissigrippi. — 
The  countries  comprised  within  this  basin  maybe  divided  into 
the  hilly  eonntty,  the  prairie  country,  and  the  desert  The  hilly 
eountnr  borders  on  the  east  on  the  Appaladiisn  Hountaina, 
from  the  base  of  which  it  extends  westward  to  the  meridian 
of  96**.  being  crossed  neariy  in  the  middle  by  the  Mississippi 
and  the  swampy  bottoms  adjacent  to  its  bed.  Towards  the 
south  this  T^on  extends  to  the  very  borders  of  the  basin, 
namely,  east  of  the  river  to  35°  N.  lat,  and  west  of  it  to 
between  33°  and  34°  N.  lat.  Its  northean  boundary,  east 
of  the  Mississippi,  is  formed  by  the  Ohio  river,  and  west  of 
it  by  the  Missouri,  as  fer  as  its  confluence  with  the  Kansas 
river,  when  the  latter  river  forms  its  boundary  nearly  to 
the  place  where  its  two  great  forks  unite.  The  prairie 
r^ion  occupies  the  whole  of  the  basin  north  of  the  Ohio, 
and  also  the  coui^  between  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri. 
The  desert  occupies  the  western  portion  of  the  basin,  ex- 
tendii^  tram,  the  meridian  of  96*^  and  from  the  banks  of 
the  Missouri,  where  this  river  flows  in  a  southern  direction, 
to  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  We  shall  notice  these 
reinona  briefly. 

The  eastern  portion  of  the  hilly  region,  or  that  which  lies 
between  the  Appalachian  Mountains  and  the  vale  of  tlie 
Mississippi,  varies  in  its  natural  features  and  in  fertility. 
The  eastern  districts,  extending  as  far  west  as  86"  W.  long., 
have  a  very  uneven  surface,  which  is  cut  by  the  water- 
courses to  a  considerable  depth.  The  rivers  run  in  deep 
trenches,  and  have  seldom  a  bottom  of  any  extent  They 
flow  from  100  to  300  feet  below  the  adjacent  country.  The 
upland  country  is  a  continual  succession  of  ascents  and 
descents,  but  the  acclivities  are  gentle,  and  the  whole  region 
is  oovoed  with  a  good  soil,  loaded  with  timber  in  its  na- 
tural state,  and  yielding  rich  crops  when  enltivatt^  To  the 
west  of  86°  W.  long,  the  level  orthe  conntry  sinks  consider- 
ably, which  is  shown  by  the  rivers  traversing  wide  and  open 
valleys  separated  from  one  another  by  r^ular  ridges  oi 
low  hills ;  but  the  soil  of  this  portion  is  inmior.  and  there 
are  several  tracts,  though  none  of  comparatively  greatextent, 
which  are  without  trees,  and  partake  in  some  measure  ot 
the  character  of  the  prairies.  Towards  the  banks  of  the 
Blisaissippi  the  hills  decrease  in  height  and  expand  in  width, 
but  to  the  very  edge  of  the  water  the  country  has  a  broken 
aspect.  The  fertility  of  this  portion  is  still  less,  and  several 
tracts  are  covered  with  sand,  and  a  few  are  swampy. 

On  the  west  of  the  Mississippi,  the  hilly  region  com- 
nieneea  near  the  banks  of  the  rivnr  in  the  districts  which 
extend  bom  the  conflnenee  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri 
downwards  to  Cape  Girardeau,  but  ferther  south  it  retires 
to  an  average  distance  of  60  or  70  miles  from  the  river. 
Probably  one  half  of  this  r^ion  is  occupied  by  the  Ozark 
Hountwis  and  their  deolivitiea.  The  Ozarks  with  their 
ofiets  occupy  a  space  of  about  1 00  miles  in  width  and  400 
miles  in  length,  beginning  on  the  south  on  the  banks  of 
the  Red  River  between  94*  and  97°  W.  long.,  and  stretch- 
ing in  a  north-eastern  direction  to  the  confluence  of  the 
Mississippi  and  Missouri  rivers,  where  they  terminate  be- 
tween OO'^and  92°  W.  long.  Their  general  direction  is  paral- 
lel to  the  Atlantic  coast  and  the  Appalachian  chain.  The 
hi|:hest  part  of  this  region  lies  towards  the  southern  extre- 
miQr,  where,  between  the  Red  and  Arkansas  rivers,  they  con- 
stitute a  eontinnons  mountain-ridge  rising  about  2000  feet 
above  their  bases.  This  ridge  is  called  the  Mass^e  Moun- 
tains. The  hills  which  occupy  the  remaining  part  of  the 
mountain-tract  are  muoh  lower,  but  highest  akmg  its 
western  border,  where  they  likewise  form  a  ridge  which 
terminates  on  the  banks  of  the  Missouri,  betmen  the 
Gasconade  and  Osage  rivers,  in  hills  hardly  200  or  300  feet 
above  the  bed  of  the  river.  The  whole  surfece  of  this  tract, 
with  the  exception  of  the  river  bottoms  and  valleys,  is  occu- 
pied by  hills  and  mountains,  rising  from  500  to  1500  feet 
above  their  base,  consisting  of  numerous  knobs  and  peaks, 
with  rounded  summits  and  perpendicular  cliffs  and  abrupt 
precipices.  The  soil  is  poor  and  only  bears  pine-trees, 
cedar,  scrub-oaks,  and  hickory.  The  valleys  have  a  rich 
soil,  but  are  occasionally  subject  to  excessive  floods 
brought  down  from  the  hills  and  mountains.  These  floods 
are  so  sudden  and  groat,  that  sometimes  the  water  haa 
risen,  in  the  course  of  one  night,  more  than  20  feet,  and 
inundated  the  whole  valley  to  the  depth^ofJjLirljS  feet. 
The  aottthem  and  Nrther9,i]£stt^t#«fta2if^U^ 
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iHoae  a^acent  to  the  Red  RWer  and  the  northern  banks  of 
the  Aikanna,  and  those  vhteh  extend  ftom  Ospe  Oinrdaau 
alone  the  Mianssippi  and  Missouri  to  th«  month  of  Gascon- 
ade mer,  aa  well  as  a  tract  wast  of  the  monOi  of  the  Osage 
river,  an  aflhient  of  the  Missouri,  are  not  billy,  hut  the  but- 
hco  exhibits  broad  sod  elevated  swells  of  land  separBted 
from  each  other  by  wide  and  deep  valleys.  These  aistricts 
are  diversiSed  with  woodlands  and  prairies.  The  soil,  though 
not  of  the  first  quality,  is  generally  good.  The  country 
west  of  the  Ozark  Mountains,  aa  far  as  96°  W.  long.,  resem- 
bles these  districts  in  its  sur&ce,  but  the  soil  is  modi  in- 
ferior ;  the  proportion  of  forest  is  very  inconsiderable,  and  the 
timber  of  a  scrubby  character.  At  least  nineteen-tiKDtieths 
of  its  area  are  occupied  by  prairies. 

We  pass  to  the  prairie-region.  Though  prairie  land  gene- 
ral ly  prevails  in  that  pwtion  of  this  region  which  lies  east 
of  the  Missisnimi,  there  are  extensive  tracts  without  any 
prairiea.  Of  tnis  description  is  the  country  which  extends 
al«^  the  northern  banks  of  theOhto  river,  and  in  some  places 
60  or  70  miles  from  it  It  may  be  oonsidered  as  dirided  from 
the  prairies  bordering  on  the  north  of  this  tract  by  a  line  be- 
ginning on  the  Mississippi  river  at  Cape  Girardeau  and  run- 
ning in  a  north-easterly  direction  to  the  Miami  river,  and 
thence  eastward  to  the  Muskingum,  which  it  crosses  near  Za- 
nesville:  thence  its  course  is  north-east  to  the  sources  of  Big 
Beaver  river  and  to  lAke  Erie.  The  tract  of  country  included 
by  this  line  and  the  vale  of  the  Ohio  is  exeeedinffly  diversi- 
fied with  hills  and  valleys.  At  the  distance  of  half  a  mile  to 
one  mile  and  a  half  from  the  Ohio  the  hills  rise  with  a  steep 
ascent  to  an  elevation  varying  between  300  and  300  feet. 
On  attaining  thn  elevation  the  country  appears  uneven  and 
rough,  but  the  hflls  are  eomparatively  small,  though  very 
Bte^  Their  summits  have  a  tabular  foim^  The  under* 
soil  is  generally  either  limestone  or  sandstone*  The  general 
eleratiott  of  the  upland  grounds  may  be  from  800  to  1000 
feet  above  the  sea-level,  but  this  elevation  decieasea  towards 
the  Mississippi.  The  inequalities  of  the  surfeoe  do  not 
render  it  unfit  for  cultivation.  The  valleys,  especially  along 
the  principal  streams,  are  exceedingly  fertile,  and  the  hills, 
though  less  productive,  are  capable  of  cultivation. 

The  country  north  of  the  above-mentioned  Una  has  an 
undulating  surfece  towards  the  east,  but  no  considerable  bills 
occur.  This  district  is  entirely  covered  with  ferests.  The 
prairies  b^n  to  make  their  appearance  on  the  banks  of  the 
Muskinffum  river,  whcfe  however  they  are  frequently  inter- 
rupted by  forests,  but  ferther  wert  the  prairies  increase  in 
number  and  extent,  until  in  tha  neighbourhood  ct  the  Mis- 
sissippi the  forests  are  limited  to  tM  banka  oi  the  rivers. 
In  tneae  dis^ets  extensive  tracts  occur  with  scarcely  an 
undulation  npon  their  snrfiice.  They  are  generally  dry, 
and  water  is  only  found  at  a  ctmsiderable  depth,  but  to- 
wards the  border  of  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi  the  exten- 
sive levels  are  marshy.  The  tract  of  land  in  which  the 
rivoa,  which  on  one  side  fall  into  the  Ohio,  and  on  the  other 
into  the  lakes  Michigan  and  Erie,  take  their  origin  is 
lower  than  the  country  south  of  it,  and  decreases  in  eleva- 
tion as  it  advances  westward,  being  at  tlM  source  of  the 
Miami  964  feet,  and  between  Lake  Michigan  and  the  upper 
branches  of  the  Illinois  river  only  about  700  feet  above  the 
sea-level.  The  valleys  of  the  rivers  in  this  mirie-iegion 
are  generally  broader  than  among  the  bills  farther  sooth, 
and  mor«  x^;ularly  defined,  beii:^  separated  fkom  the  high 
lands  by  parallel  ranges  of  blnfb  or  mural  banks. 

The  prairiea  extend  between  Lake  Michigan  and  the  vale 
of  the  Hisaissippi  northward  to  the  lower  course  of  the 
'Wisconsin  river  (43°  N.  lat).  North  of  that  line  com- 
mences a  billy  r^;ion,  which  extends  northward  to  Lake 
Superior.  This  region,  which  is  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Wisconsin  HiUs,  has  been  already  noticed.  The  Ocoooh 
Mountains,  which  constitute  its  southern  extremity,  rise 
sfaout  1300  fiset  above  the  Mississippi,  and  2000  feet  above 
tf]e  sea-lerel,  and  near  the  ffreat  bend  of  the  Wisconsin, 
but  on  the  south-east  of  it  is  ui  isolated  mountain-mass 
called  the  Smoky  Mountains,  which  rise  to  the  he^ht  of 
1 500  feet.  The  country  which  extends  sooth  of  tiiis  regwn 
contains  a  greatw  proportim  «f  fiiraat  than  that  on  the 
banks  of  the  Illinois  river. 

On  the  west  of  the  Missiiaip^  about  the  sounei  of  that 
riv«  and  of  ita  ^nent  tha  St.  Peter's,  extends  that  swampy 
r^ton  of  hdtea  vhieh  we  hm  already  noticed.  South  of 
it,  and  as  ikr  west  as  the  Goteau  des  Prairies,  the  general 
surAee  of  tfae  country,  which  is  about  100  feet  above  the  river 
bottons,  b  niklnlating.  In  maDy  plaoaa  tneta  oeew  of 
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moderate  extent,  covered  with  trees,  hut  the  prairies  gready 
prevail,  eneeially  near  the  Co  tea  u  des  Praines.  This  huge 
swell  of  eiimted  ground,  which  has  been  already  noticeo, 
is  said  to  be  followed  on  the  west  by  a  broad  vall^  of  prairie 
land,  traversed  by  the  James  river,  and  this  valley  is  stated 
to  be  divided  from  the  -valley  of  tihe  Missouri  oy  another 
elevated  tract  similar  to  the  Gotean  des  Prairies.  These 
two  ridges  of  elevated  ground  terminate  on  the  south  be- 
tween 42°  and  43*  N.  lat  The  remainder  of  the  country 
between^  the  Miadasip^i  and  Missouri  contains  no  hills  of 
any  considerable  magnitude.  The  whole  has  a  waving  sur- 
feoe,  diversified  with  broad  rivOT^valleys  and  creeks,  and 
intervening  tracts  of  undulating  upland  united  to  the  valleys 
bv  gentle  slopes.  Belts  of  forest  situated  upon  the  margins 
of  the  watercourses  divide  the  whole  into  extensive  par- 
terres. If  the  tracts  contiguous  to  the  Mississippi  and  Mis- 
souri are  excepted,  at  least  nineteen-twentieths  of  the 
country  ara  entiraly  without  large  trees.  In  some  places  it 
is  covered  with  semhs  and  fiine.  The  Tallays  akmg  the 
nvers  expand  to  a  great  width  oomparad  with  the  streams 
which  run  through  than,  but  they  are  not  bounded  hr 
abrupt  bluffs,  except  «h»g  the  Mis^ppt  and  Missouri 
rivers.  These  valleys  are  generally  covered  with  luxuriant 
grass  and  other  herbage,  and  occasionally  contain  forests  of 
moderate  extent.  The  soil  of  the  uplands  does  not  appear 
to  be  bad,  but  the  great  scarcity  of  .timber  and  of  springs 
renders  them  useless  for  agricultural  purposes,  except  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  river-valleys. 

The  desert,  which  occupies  the  whole  basin  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi west  of  96*  W.  long,  to  the  base  of  tfae  Rocky  Moun- 
tains>  has  an  undulating  surface,  with  here  and  there  a  hill, 
knob,  or  inaulated  tract  of  table-land.   These  eminences 
become  mora  frequent  and  moredistinctly  marked  as  we  ap- 
proach the  Rooky  Mountams.  The  tabl»-lands  rise  ftom  600 
to  800  feet  above  the  common  level,  and  are  often  surrounded 
tnr  nggei  slopes  and  perpendicular  precipices,  whidt  render 
their  summito  almost  inaeceasible.  Their  surhces  are  usually 
waving,  and  in  some  instances  rise  into  knobs  find  ridges 
several  feet  high ;  many  of  them  are  clothed  with  a  scanty 
growth  of  pine,  cedar,  or  scrubby  oak,  whilst  others  exhibit 
a  bald  or  prairie  surfece.  But  these  table-lands  occupy  cmly 
a  small  portion  vf  the  desert   Hills  or  knobs  occur  also 
frequently,  and  occasionally  swells  of  greater  or  less  extent. 
The  country  is  dirided  into  extensive  parterres  by  tfae  val- 
leys of  rivers  and  creeks,  which  are  usnally  130  or  200  feet 
below  the  common  level,  and  bounded  in  some  places  by 
perpendicular  precipicea,  and  in  othera  by  blufi's  or  gentlo 
slopes.   Between  the  Miitoari  and  the  Rodky  Mountains, 
and  nearly  at  an  equal  distance  from  both,  tboe  appean  to 
extend  a  low  range  of  sandstone  hills  from  south-sonth-wast 
to  north-north-east,  which  towards  the  north  are  called  the 
Black  Hills ;  but  we  are  very  imperfectly  acquainted  with 
their  position  and  extent ;  their  surfece  is  exoMdingly 
tnvken  and  rugged.   The  surfece  on  the  east  of  this  range 
is  not  an  absolute  plain,  but  is  diversified  with  gentle  undu- 
lations, such  as  the  draining  of  water  iVom  an  immense 
table-land  of  areuaceous  earth  may  be  supposed  to  have 
occasioned.  The  gradual  intermixture  of  tfae  exuvim  of  ani- 
mals and  vegetables  with  what  was  formwlya  poor  silidous 
sand,  has  produced  a  soil  capable  of  supporting  a  scanty 
growth  of  grasses,  which  are  now  the  only  coveting  of  tlds 
tract  West  of  the  nnn  called  the  Hask  Mbnntains,  tiie 
fine  sand  is  exchanged  fat  a  grarcl  made  up  of  rounded 
granitic  fragments,  varying  in  dimuiiions  frna  the  siae  of 
six-pound  shot  to  tolerably  fine  sand.  Nearer  the  moun- 
tains pebbles  and  boulders  become  frequent,  and  at  length 
almost  cover  the  surfece  of  the  country.   In  this  part  larg 
traota  occur  which  scarcely  exhibit  a  trace  of  vwetation,  and 
the  whole  desert  is  almost  entirely  destitute  of  timber-trees, 
vrith  the  exception  of  some  ssndv  knobs  and  ridges,  which 
are  thickly  covered  with  red  occurs  of  a  dwarflu  growth. 
In  the  nmghbourhood  of  the  Arkansas  river  the  surfece  of 
the  conntiy  is  in  many  places  covoed  with  numerous  frag- 
menta  of  volcanic  rooks.    There  are  some  traota  where 
stones  of  this  description  are  so  numerous  as  almost  to  pre- 
vent all  vegetation  from  springing  up.   Various  ridges  and 
knobs  containing  loeks  of  this  eharaetw  alio  occur  in  this 
district  There  are  no  swampa  in  the  desert  Xte  aurfeoi 
rises  gradually  towards  the  Rocky  Mountaina,  at  the  baaa 
of  which  the  desert  is  probably  between  8000  and  4000  feat 
above  the  sea-level. 

Bwers  draimng  th*  Bairn    the  MuiimajpL~--T^  rfaran 
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trtaieh  is  oultivaUe  to  ft  fi^t  extent.  The  mott  northern  ; 
on  thU  tide  is  the  St.  Uoix  river,  vbich  joins  the  Uiii» 
sippi  between  the  mouth  of  the  St  Peter's  river  ud  Lake 
Pepin.  It  rises  in  Upper  St.  Croix  lak^  near  the  bead- 
waters  of  6oi»-Brul6  nver,  which  fitlls  into  Lake  Superior, 
and  there  is  a  portage  of  two  miles  between  the  streams.  It 
flows  in  a  general  southern  direction,  receives  numerous 
tributaries,  and  about  forty  miles  from  its  source  enters  the 
Lower  L^te  St.  CroiXf  which  is  thirty  miles  lon^  but  of  itt- 
conaiderable  breadth.  The  river  is  navigable  for  about 
twenty  miles  above  the  lake,  where  it  is  obstructed  by  a 
rapid,  but  above  the  rapid  it  is  sufficiently  deep  £>r  loaded 
canoes.   Its  course  exceeds  120  miles. 

The  Wisconsin  or  Ouisconsin  river  mes  in  the  centre  of 
the  nountainHngion  called  the  Wisconsin  Hills,  through 
which  its  course  is  in  a  general  south  direction  for  about 
180  miles.  Where  it  approaches  the  sourcesof  the  Fo.x  river 
of  Grten  Bay,  it  turns  gradually  to  the  east,  and  its  i»urse 
in  this  direction  also  is  estimated  at  180  miles.  When 
swollen  it  is  navigable  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course 
ba  boats  of  coDsiderabla  burden,  but  at  tbe  time  of  low 
water  its  navigation  is  obstructed  by  shoals  and  sand- 
banks. ItH  valley  is  rather  narrow,  its  course  rapid,  and  its 
bed  studded  wltb  many  islands.  Its  connection  with  Fox 
river  of  Green  Bay  has  been  already  mentioned. 

Rock  river  rises  near  44°  N.  lat,  near  the  western  shores 
of  Lake  Michigan,  and  runs  in  a  south-south-western  and 
western  direction  about  300  miles,  foiling  into  the  Missis* 
sippi  near  41"  SO'  N.  lat.  It  is  coily  navigable  for  small 
boats.  Not  fti  Arom  its  head  a  natural  water-oommunica- 
tion  is  said  to  exist  between  it  and  Manavakee  rivMv  which 
falls  into  Lake  Michigan. 

The  IlliniHs  is  formed  by  two  branches,  one  of  which,  tbe 
Kankakee,  diains  the  country  immediately  adjacent  to  tbe 
southern  extremity  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  runs  westwards ; 
the  other,  the  Plane  river,  runs  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
western  shores  of  the  same  lake.  Both  rivers  are  navi- 
gable for  boats,  and  have  a  natural  water-communication 
with  Lake  Michigan.  Between  the  Plane  river  and  the 
Chicago  river  there  is  a  low  tract  which  is  inundated  during 
the  spring  floods.  At  this  season  boats  frequently  pass 
over  it»  and  there  is  a  project  for  forming  a  canal  in  this 
traet  from  the  Illinois  to  Chicago.  Kankakee  is  united  by  a 
8wam{^  tract  not  6r  from  iu  head  to  St.  Joseph's  river, 
which  &lU  into  the  eutem  side  of  Lake  Michigan.  This 
low  pound  is  covered  with  water  during  the  VfXMg  floods, 
and  then  also  is  passable  for  boats,  but  it  is  not  much 
used.  Both  rivers  unite  after  a  course  of  about  70  miles, 
and  form  the  Illinois,  whose  waters  are  soon  increased  by 
the  Fox  river,  which  comes  down  fiom  tbe  north,  and  is 
navwible  for  a  considerable  distsnee.  Some  miles  below  its 
nottui  there  are  rapids  in  the  Illinois  which  are  utterly 
impassiUe  for  boats  except  in  time  of  flood.  At  this  place 
the  projected  canal  is  to  commence.  Below  tbe  rapids  to 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  a  distance  of  about  250  miles,  the 
navigation  is  easy  for  bcKats  of  moderate  draught  and  burden. 
11m  current  is  exceedingly  gentle.  The  river  valley  ts 
broad,  and  bounded  by  paraTlel  blufis;  the  bottoms  are 
covered  with  dense  fiurasts.  and  tho  upland  o^u  prairies 
have  an  nndulating  surfiuw,  covered  with  rich  grass  and 
herbage.  Amoi^  ue  tributaries  in  its  lower  course  the 
most  important  is  tba  Sangamon,  which  comes  fkom  the 
east,  and  is  said  to  be  navigule  for  more  than  one  hundred 
miles. 

The  Ohio,  the  largest  and  most  important  of  the  eastern 
affluents  of  the  Mississippi,  is  formed  by  tbe  confluence  of 
two  rivers,  the  Alleghany  wd  Monongahela.  Tbe  Alleghany 
rises  in  several  taanches  south  of  tbe  eastern  extremity  of 
I^e  Erie,  and  the  source  of  one  of  these  branches  is  only 
five  miles  from  tbe  lake.  The  general  direction  of-its  course 
is  first  south-west  and  th«i  south,  and  after  a  course  of 
about  200  miles  it  unites  with  tbe  Monongahela,  the  sources 
of  which  river  are  nearly  800  miles  south  of  those  of  tbe 
Alleghany.  The  Monoogdi^  rises  in  Virnnia,  in  the 
Laural  ridge  of  tha  Appalachian  Mountains,  and  runs  north* 
wirds:  it*  eourae  may  be  about  300  miles.  These  two 
rivers,  uniting  at  Pitt^urg,  (brm  the  Ohio,  whose  course 
from  this  place  to  its  junctim  with  the  Mississippi,  in  a 
direct  line,  is  S48  miles,  but  measured  along  its  windings 
948  mile*.  At  Pittsbuig  its  mean  level  is  tjfiO  foet  abuve 
the  tides  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  at  its  junction  with  tho 
Mwiisippi  about  320  ftet  Except  in  high  floods  tbe  eur- 
iMtof  theOhioisgMiUoandnoii^unifonD.  About  80A 


milaafrom  ita  mouth,  aear  the  town  of  Louisville  in  Kea 
tudiy,  are  some  rapids,  where  tbe  river  fitUs  22  £wt  in  toss 
than  two  miles.  In  times  of  high  water  an  aeeeleration  of 
current,  not  usual  in  other  parts  of  the  river,  is  all  that  is 
perceived  in  passing  down  these  lapids ;  but  at  otber  times 
the  water  is  cashed  and  broken  upon  the  rocky  bed  of  the 
channel,  called  tho  Indian  chute,  through  which  a  great 
part  of  the  water  passes.  To  avoid  these  rapids  a  canal  has 
been  made  on  the  south  side,  called  the  Louisville  and  Port- 
land canal.  About  15  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio 
a  limestone  bar  extends  across  the  river,  called  tbe  Grand 
Chain.  This  place  is  impassable  for  boats  of  considerable 
burden  in  the  lowest  state  of  the  vatn.  'Wiih  the  excep- 
tion of  these  two  places,  the  Ohio  has  sufficient  watw  dur- 
ing a  part  of  the  year  to  float  vessels  of  300  tons  burden 
as  far  as  CinciniuU,  uid  boats  may  ascend  it  to  Pituburg, 
and  also  both  of  its  upper  branches  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance above  their  confluence.  Tho  Ohio  runs  in  a  vall^, 
enclosed  on  both  sides  by  ranges  of  hills,  called  River 
Mountains :  these  hills  vary  considerably  in  height,  but  are 
generally  between  300  and*  &00  fset ;  their  asoent  is  some- 
times rooky  and  abrupt,  but  often  sufficiently  gradual  to 
admit  cultivation  to  tne  summit.  The  bills  diminish  in 
altitude  as  they  approach  the  rapids  of  Louisville,  where 
they  rise  again  to  a  height  nearly  equal  to  what  they  attain 
at  the  head  of  the  river ;  and  from  thence  they  gradually 
lower,  until  they  disappear  a  little  above  the  oontfuence  of 
the  Ohio  and  Green  tiwn.  At  this  point  a  low  ooantry 
commences,  whieh  extends  to  the  mouth  of  tbe  OhiOb  a  dis- 
tanee  of  more  than  160  miles:  tbe  nwt  also  increases  in 
width  and  diminisbea  in  velocity.  The  low  country  on  itt 
banks  is  thickiy  wooded,  and  its  soil  is  a  deep  alluvium.  The 
low  hills  which  bound  tiie  alluvial  district  are  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  stream.  As  the  country  is  higher  along  the 
banks  of  the  river  than  at  the  base  of  these  hilts,  tbe  inun- 
dations to  which  this  district  is  subject  leave  eitensivo  pools 
of  stagnant  water,  which  during  the  summer  send  forth 
noxious  exhalations.  The  whole  vale  of  the  Ohio  is  well 
wooded. 

Tbe  rivers  which  fall  into  the  Ohio  from  the  north,  as 
the  Big  Beaver,  the  Muskingum,  Sciota,  Miami,  and 
Wabash,  are  navigable  in  the  greatest  part  of  their  course. 
"Dm  Muskingum  and  the  Sciota  have  lately  acquired  great 
importance^  owing  to  the  Brie  and  Ohio  canal,  which  runs 
dkiefly  along  their  connes,  buinniiw  on  the  Ohio  at 
Portsmond)  and  terminating  on  ueaouutem  shores  of  Lake 
Erie  at  C^veland.  The  largest  of  these  affluents  is  the 
Wabash,  which  has  a  course  of  above  500  miles,  and  is  navi- 
gable for  more  thku  400  miles,  though  it  is  obstructed  by 
some  rapids  about  70  miles  from  its  junction  with  the 
White  River.  As  the  remotest  branches  of  this  river 
approach  the  upper  course  of  the  Maumee  river,  which  falls 
into  LakeErte,a  canal  has  been  projected  and  begun,  which 
commences  at  Tippecanoe  on  the  Wabash,  and  terminatea 
on  the  Maumee  at  no  great  distance  from  its  mouth: 
it  is  now  (1839)  in  prosress,  under  the  superinteoideuce  of 
the  states  of  Ohio  and  Indiana,  and  will  fwobably  be  com- 
pleted in  the  course  of  next  yoar ;  and  thus  a  douUe  water 
communication  will  be  estwliahed  between  the  Ohio  and 
Lake  Brie. 

The  rivers  whidi  join  the  Ohio  from  the  south,  especiaU) 
the  Kanhawa,  Great  Sandy,  Kentucky,  Green,  Cumberland, 
and  Tennessee,  are  navigable  for  keel-boata,  and  many  of 
them  for  steam-boats,  to  a  great  distance  ftom  their  mouth 
during  the  boating  season,  which  generally  commences 
about  the  20th  of  February,  and  terminates  early  in  June. 
During  the  remainder  of  the  ^ear  it  is  only  the  lower  parts 
of  thcae  rivers  that  are  navigable  for  hMts  of  moderate 
burden. 

South  of  tbe  mouth  of  the  Ohio  no  considerable  river 
joins  tbe  Mississippi  from  the  east,  except  the  Yazoo,  which 
falls  into  it  five  degrees  of  latitude  fcrther  south.  Its  course 
may  amount  to  about  250  mileik  and  it  is  navigabia  fiir 
boats,  in  the  aprins  season,  for  AO  miles  firom  its  mouth. 

The  rivera  which  join  the  Mississippi  from  the  west  hare 
a  much  longer  course,  as  most  of  them  rise  on  tbe  de«^vity 
or  near  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountaina;  but  as  they  flow 
for  the  greater  part  of  their  course  through  a  country  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  persons  well  qualified  to  form  a  just  judg- 
ment, can  never  sustain  a  numerous  population,  nor  be 
ai^lied  to  agricultural  purposes,  they  can  never  acquire  anv 
^eat  importance.  Tbe  most  nortbem  it  the  Sl  Peter's 
riTor^  ^liflb,  Uou«h  it JPi^cfflfe9^^¥(! 
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my  acquire  importance  on  ■eeount  of  the  adjacent  country 
ixtntaining  many  fertile  tracts  of  land.  It  rises  on  the 
ncHlbom  border  of  the  basin  of  the  Hissiwippi,  in  Big  Stone 
lake,  whioh,  as  already  observed,  is  in  the  sameTalley  whieh 
coniaiQD  Lake  Travera,  the  source  ot  the  Red  River  of  Win- 
nipof;  lake,  and  runs  about  500  mites  south-east  and  £00 
miles  north-east,  though  its  vhole  course  in  a  straieht  line 
does  not  exceed  27fi  miles.  Its  course  is  exceedingTy  wind- 
ing, changing  flrom  side  to  side  in  its  valley,  and  it  is  inter- 
rupted by  several  rocky  ledges.  During  die  vernal  floods 
it  is  navigable  for  boats  to  Big  Stone  lake,  there  being  but 
two  obstructions  that  are  impassable  on  such  occasions, 
namely,  at  Patterson's  Fall,  nearly  300,  and  at  Great  Port- 
age, about  400  miles  from  its  mouth.  At  both  these  places 
there  are  portages  of  moderate  lengtb ;  but  during  low- 
water  time  the  upper  part  of  the  river  is  obstructed  l^ 
dioala  and  rapids.  The  vale  in  whieh  it  flows  is  in  the  lower 
parts  a  mile  and  a  half  wide,  and  endosed  by  blufi  about 
1 00  feet  high.  Along  the  upper  course  it  ia  wider,  expand- 
ing in  some  places  to  two  or  three  miles,  and  the  bluffs  sre 
lower.  The  vale  presents  a  mixture  of  woodlands  and 
prairies ;  the  former  however  are  less  fteqoent  along  the 
upper  course,  and  at  last  disappmr,  with  Uw  exception  of 
some  belts  which  fringe  the  water.  Some  parts  on  the 
lower  course  are  swampy. 

The  largest  of  the  affluents  of  the  Mississippi  is  the 
Missouri ;  and  as  the  sources  of  the  Ohio  drain  the  most 
north-eastern  comer  of  tbe  basin  of  the  Mississippi,  so  those 
of  the  Misdouri  drain  its  most  north-western  angle.  It 
risea  in  two  hrwnhes^  in  wbich  all  the  waters  descending 
fioin  the  eastern  deelivi^  of  the  Rooky  Mountains  between 
42*  and  40*  N.  lat.  unite.  The  northein.  called  tbe  Mis- 
souri, rises  near  44*  N.  lat,  and  runs  norOiwards  to  north 
of  47",  partly  within  the  range  of  the  Rodcy  Ifountains.  and 
partly  along  its  bsw,  a  distance  of  more  than  300  miles ;  it 
^n  turns  to  the  east,  and,  after  a  course  of  400  miles, 
meets  the  other  branch,  the  Yellow  Stone  river,  which  rises 
between  43"  and  44"  N.  lat. ;  but  its  southern  atttuents  rise 
as  fan  south  as  42*  N.  lat.  Its  course  is  first  north-north- 
east and  then  east,  approaching  gradually  to  the  Missouri, 
wtooh  it  jmns  after  a  course  of  800  miles.  Though  the 
course  of  thrae  two  branches,  according  to  a  rough  estimate, 
amounts  to  700  and  800  miles,  it  ia  very  probabu  that  they 
run  upwards  of  100  miles  more;  so  that  at  their  junction 
each  of  them  may  be  compared  wiUi  tbe  Rhine  in  length, 
and  probably  also  in  volume  of  water,  as  the  Yellow  Btone 
river  ia  860  ywtds  wide  near  the Jimetion.  But  Aeugb  the 
onoiennu  afllneats  which  the  Missouri  receives  in  its  upper 
eonne  bring  down  a  Isrge  body  of  water  from  the  Rocky 
Mountains  (portions  of  wbich  are  eovered  with  snow,  if  not 
all  Uie  year  round,  at  least  for  the  greatest  part  of  it),  the 
Miuouri  loses  much  of  tbis  water  during  its  long  course 
through  a  sandy  desert ;  and  though  it  is  joined  in  toe  tower 
part  of  its  course  by  some  large  rivers,  it  is  stated,  and  very 
nrobably,  that  the  volume  of  water  which  it  pours  into  the 
MisBtBsi|^  is  not  greater  than  what  it  contsins  immediately 
after  its  junction  with  the  Yellow  Stone.  After  tbe  junc- 
tion of  its  upper  blanches  the  Missouri  continues  its  eastern 
course  for  300  miles,  declining  however  a  little  to  the  south, 
until  it  reaches  the  Mandaa  vilifies  (near  100*  W.  )xmg.), 
where  it  is  deflected  by  the  Goteau  des  ftairies  to  a  south- 
ern eoarse  for  above  3M  miles,  until  it  unites  with  White 
River.  In  this  course  of  SOO  miles  it  is  joined  by  several 
afluents  fron  the  west ;  and  though  some  of  them  flow 
flrooi  800  to  300  mtles^  none  of  them  increases  the  volume 
of  its  water  to  any  amount,  as  their  course  lies  through  the 
sandy  desert  From  its  junction  with  the  White  River  it 
agun  flows  eastward  for  800  miles,  and  then  to  the  eas^ 
south-east  for  300  miles,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas  river, 
whicb  ie  its  largest  tributary,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Platte  river,  whioh  joins  it  about  IBO  miles  fiirtber  up. 
After  the  junction  with  the  Kansas  river  it  runs  still  250 
miles,  turning  a  little  to  the  south  of  esst,  and  joins  tiie 
Mississippi  near  Belle  Fontaine,  after  a  course  which, 
according  to  a  rough  estimate,  exceeds  SI  SO  miles,  hut 
which  probably  is  not  less  than  3000  miles.  Ihe  Missouri 
ie.a  very  lajrid  river  in  tte  whole  of  its  course,  hut  it  con- 
tsins no  nUs  ezeepC  in  the  vicinity  vi  tbe  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, where  it  flows  over  severtf  ledges  of  rocks  for  above 
18  miles.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  course  its  vale  is  wide 
and  very  fertile,  and  it  is  generally  covered  with  a  deep  and 
heavy  growth  of  timber  and  underwood  for  about  860  miles 
AonksBeitb.  There  are  liowvwr  |»niMes  of  oon^deiaUe 


extent  even  in  this  part  of  it»  oourse.  Higoer  up  Ae 
prairies  within  its  vale  beoome  more  numerous  and  extmh 
sive,  till  at  tength  all  woodlands  disappear,  except  Ae 
small  tracts  at  ue  points  formed  by  the  windings  of  the 

river. 

With  respect  to  the  tributaries  of  the  Missouri,  it  is 
observed  that  their  mouths  are  Renerally  blocked  up  with 
mud,  a  fact  which  seems  properly  attributed  to  tbe  floods 
of  these  rivers  taking  place  earlier  in  the  season  than  those 
of  the  piincipal  river,  whose  course  is  much  Tarlher  north. 
The  flood  of  the  tributaries  carries  off  the  mud  wbich  is  de- 
posited at  tbeir  mouth ;  but  on  the  rising  of  tbe  principal 
river,  which  is  caused  by  the  melting  of  the  snow,  us  floods 
back  up  the  waters  of  tbe  tributa^es,  which  are  loaded  with 
mud,  to  considerable  distances  up  these  rivers,  and  in  this 
stagnant  state  of  the  watera  the  mud  at  tbeir  mouth  is 
deposited.  It  is  only  in  spring-time  and  before  the  time 
of  flood  in  the  principal  nver  that  these  tributaries  have 
any  considerable  depth  of  water  at  their  mouths. 

We  shall  notice  only  two  of  the  ^uents  of  the  Missouri, 
the  Platte  and  Kansas  rh'ers.  The  Platte  or  Nebraska  rises 
in  the  Rocky  Mountains  with  two  branches  of  nearly  equal 
sice,  called  tbe  South  and  North  Fork,  whioh  unite  after  an 
easteriy  course  of  more  than  SOO  miles.  After  their  junction 
the  river  flows  nearly  SOO  miles  in  the  same  direction.  It 
derives  its  name  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  broad 
and  shallow:  its  average  breadth  is  about  1200  yards, 
exclusive  of  the  numerous  islands  which  it  contains :  and  its 
depth,  in  the  average  state  of  the  water,  is  so  inconsiderable, 
that  ^  river  is  generally  fordable.  The  vale  in  wbich  the 
river  flows,  from  its  mouth  to  the  junction  of  Its  foi^  is  10 
or  12  miles  vride.  and  forms  a  most  neantiftil  expanse  of  level 
and  often  fertile  country.  It  is  bounded  on  both  sides  hf 
lands  wbich  are  from  25  to  30  feet  above  the  vale,  and  con- 
nected with  it  by  gentle  slopes.  Tbe  vale  of  the  Platte  rivw 
however  contains  no  wood  even  in  its  lower  course,  except 
on  its  numerous  islands,  some  of  which  are  of  considerame 
extent,  and  are  all  covered  with  cotton-wood  and  willows. 
The  islands  decrease  in  number  and  size  as  we  ascend  tbe 
stream,  till  at  length  they  disappear  entirely.  Along  its 
northern  snd  southern  forks  scarcely  a  tree  or  even  a  shrub 
is  seen.  Tbis  river  is  seldom  navigable  exoept  far  boats 
made  of  hides  (bull-boats,  as  they  are  sometimes  eelled), 
and  for  these  only  when  a  fteshet  prevails. 

The  Kansas  river  rises  in  the  desert  between  the  southern 
fork  of  the  Platte  rivor  and  tbe  AibanMs.  wi^  two  neat 
branches,  the  Republican  and  Smoky  Hill  forks.  Tbtm 
branches  unite  aftv  an  easterly  eoarse  of  nearly  500  miles, 
about  100  miles  (torn  the  mouth  of  the  river.  This  river 
is  navigable  for  boats  of  some  site,  but  only  during  high 
freshets,  and  then  only  for  about  150  or  200  miles,  the  nari- 
gatlon  being  obstructed  by  shoals.  The  vale  in  wbich  it 
runs  resemUes  that  of  the  Platte:  woodlands  occur  only  in 
narrow  belts  along  the  watercourses.  Much  of  the  country 
upon  the  forks  is  said  to  have  a  good  soil,  but  is  uninhabit- 
able for  want  of  timber  and  water.  The  bottoms  have  a 
light  sandy  soil. 

Below  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri  the  Mississippi  is  joined 
by  no  considerable  river  from  the  west  for  about  400  miles, 
until  south  of  36*  N.  lat  it  zeeeives  the  St  Francis  river. 
This  river  rises  In  the  biUy  country  adjacent  to  the  Iwnks 
of  the  Mississippi,  wast  of  Ckpe  Oirardean ;  but  after  about 
40  miles  it  enters  tbe  bottom  of  that  river,  of  which  tbe 
Great  Swamp  constitutes  a  great  portion,  which  is  traversed 
by  the  St  Francis  in  all  its  length.  Flowing  throu^  a 
very  level  country  for  about  SOO  miles,  ito  course  is  very 
gentle ;  but  the  nanrigaiion  is  entirdy  obstruistod  rafts 
and  iUlen  trees. 

Tbe  White  River  follows  next.  It  rises  in  tbe  Ozark 
Mountains,  towards  the  western  border  of  that  mountain- 
region,  and  runs  first  northward  under  the  name  of  the 
Buffalo  Fork;  afterwards  it  turns  to  the  east  and  south 
east  traversing  the  mountains  and  hills  in  that  direction. 
Where  it  issues  from  that  rwion  it  is  joined  by  tbe  Big 
Hack  River,  wbich  rises  on  ue  north  em  border  of  the 
mountein-region ;  and  in  skirting  ito  eastern  liorder,  is 
joined  by  nnmeKms  riven,  wUdi  rise  to  the  west  and  bring 
downaeonsideraUevDlameofwater.  From  the  jnnetion 
with  the  Kg  Black  the  White  River  runs  south,  and  joins 
die  MiauBsippi  a  fbw  miles  above  the  mouth  of  Ae  Arkansas. 
The  course  of  the  White  River  exceeds  400  miles,  and  it  is 
navigable  in  a  moderate  stete  of  water  fiw-nore  tham  300 
niles.  Tbe  Black  lUwaadjri^it^iiOli^^ 
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Strawberry,  Currant,  Elevan-Point,  and  Sprinfj;  nveca,  are 
also  navigable  to  a  considerable  extent  The  nch  bottoms 
on  this  river  are,  with  the  exception  of  that  on  White  River, 
subject  to  sudden  and  excessive  floods,  and  consequently 
less  adapted  to  a^culture  than  to  the  rearing  of  cattle. 

The  Arkansas  joins  the  Mississippi  a  little  nrther  south : 
the  vale  traversed  by  it,  and  its  great  tributary,  the  Ca- 
nadian river,  are  noticed  under  Arkansas  Ritbk. 

The  last  considerable  river  which  falls  into  the  Missis- 
sippi from  the  west  is  the  Red  River.    Its  most  remote 


rise  in  the  Sierra  del  Sagramento,  or  that  portion 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  vhiofa  separates  the  derated  val^y 
New  Mexico  ftom  the  extensive  plain  east  of  it  This 
plain  is  traversed  by  its  eastern  course  f(X  nearly  500  miles, 
after  which  it  traverses  the  mountain-r^on  of  the  Ozarks. 
south  of  Mount  Masseme.  for  about  200  miles,  still  running 
in  the  same  direction.  The  remainder  of  its  course,  which 
is  about  300  miles,  is  south-south-east  Measured  along  its 
winding  course,  the  length  of  the  river  is  probably  not  less 
than  ]  600  miles.  About  300  miles  from  its  mouth  is  a  low 
swampy  district  40  or  50  miles  wide,  filled  with  numerous 
.  lakes,  and  inundated  for  several  months  in  tho  year.  This 
tract  is  called  the  rafts  of  RedRiver.  Up  to  this  pmnt  the 
river  is  navi^ible  during  the  greatest  part  of  the  year  for 
large  boats,  with  the  Bzception  of  one  place,  near  the  town 
of  Alexandria  in  Louisiuui  when  two  ledges  of  roclu  extend 
across  the  efaannel  about  UireK|uarteraof  amile  ftom  each 
other,  and  oeoanon  rapids,  which  howevw,  in  high-water, 
form  no  obstruction  to  the  passing  of  boats.  At  the  raft 
the  navigation  is  intricate  and  troublesome.  That  part  of 
the  river  which  is  above  the  raft  is  rendered  impassable  for 
large  boats  by  shoals  and  sandbars ;  but  keel-boats  of  ten 
or  fifteen  tons  may  ascend  it  for  some  hundred  miles  above 
the  raft  The  upper  portion  of  its  vale  seems  to  contain  a 
greater  portion  of  woodland  than  the  other  rivers  which 
drain  the  desert ;  hut  its  bottom  is  not  extensive,  and  the 
bluffs  along  the  southern  banks  sometimes  riae  to  the 
height  of  500  feet  The  lower  part  of  its  vale  is  described 
unflwr  LouiuAHA.  The  moat  considenble  of  its  affluents 
is  the  Washita,  or  Ouashita.  which  is  formed  In  the  nu- 
nterous  streams  which  desoand  flmm  the  soutmrn  and 
northern  decUTitr  of  Mount  Masseme :  it  runs  in  a  aouth- 
eaatem  and  southern  direction,  receiving  numerous  tribu- 
taries, especially  &om  the  wide  bottom  of  the  Mississippi. 
After  its  junction  with  the  Tensas  it  takes  the  name  of 
Black  JEUver,  and  unites  with  the  Red  River  about  20  miles 
fcom  its  mouth,  after  a  course  of  about  400  miles.  That 
part  of  its  course  which  is  denominated  Black  River  can 
always  be  navigated  by  boats  of  considerable  burden,  and 
smaller  boats  may  ascend  it  for  300  miles  nearly  all  the 
year  rounds  The  upper  part  of  its  course  lies  through  a 
hilly  country  covered  with  pine-forests,  except  the  bottoms 
of  the  river-courses,  which  sustain  a  heavy  nowth  of  other 
trees,  and  are  fertile,  bat  anlneet  to  inniidation,  like  all 
the  riven  which  orighute  in  the  Qsarki.  The  lower  part 
of  its  course  and  that  of  some  of  its  tributaries  ore  in  the 
wide  bottom  of  the  Mississippi,  and  partake  of  the  fertility) 
marsbea,  and  swamps  whicn  characterise  the  lowlands  of 
the  principal  stream. 

Jnundeuioru  of  the  itfunMtppt.— -With  respect  to  the 
volume  of  vpater  Imi^ht  down  by  the  river  at  different 
seasons,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  this  river  flows  from  north 
to  south,  from  the  colder  to  the  warmer  regions.  As  the 
whcde  of  its  basin  is  situated  vritbout  the  limits  of  the  tro- 
pical rains,  it  is  partly  fed  by  autumnal  rains,  but  mostly  by 
the  melting  of  the  snow,  which  fUU  within  the  whole  of 
this  extensive  r^ion,  with  the  exception  of  the  delta. 
Though  the  quantity  of  snow  does  not  appear  to  be  great  if 
cunpATad  wim  that  which  annuallir  foils  on  Uw  great  plain 
snrronnding  Hudson  Bay*  or  on  »a  nortnem  countries  of 
Xuxopa»tbe  neatextentof  the  basin  supplies  «laq;a  body 
•f  water  at  the  time  of  the  melting  of  the  mow.  The 
whole  however  is  not  supplied  simultaneously,  but  succes- 
sively :  the  southern  rivers  send  it  down  early  in  the  year, 
whiu  the  northern  continue  to  famish  their  supply  up  to 
midaummer.  The  Uissiampi  is  at  its  lowest  level  in 
autumn  and  winter,  from  October  to  January.  It  b^ns 
to  swell  in  February,  when  the  freshets  come  down  the 
Red  River,  which  last  for  two  or  three  months ;  but  in  March 
and  April  they  are  increased  by  the  floods  of  the  Arkansas, 
and  nearly  at  the  same  time  by  those  of  the  Ohia  Before 
they  subsidiE^  in  May,  the  great  floods  oi  the  Missouri  and 
Upper  Mississippi  comiiMaci^  and  oontinno  to  maintain  the 


high  level  of  the  water  to  the  middle  of  July,  or  even  to  the 
ctM  of  that  month.  From  the  middle  of  August  to  Oc- 
tober the  river  is  low.  In  the  month  of  October  its  level  is 
somewhat  increased  by  the  autumnal  freshet  of  the  Ohio, 
but  it  soon  subsidu  again. 

The  inundations  extend  only  over  the  wide  bottoms  ad- 
jacent to  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  and  differ  in  all  of 
them,  both  as  to  time  and  duration.  The  American 
Bottom  and  the  somewhat  elevated  country  between  the 
mouth  of  St  Francis  river  and  33°  N.  lat  are  inundated  only 
for  a  fow  weeks  in  April  and  May,  and  the  water  rises  only 
a  fow  feet  These  tracts  are  aooordingly  cultivable.  But 
a  large  proportion  of  the  other  bottoms  is  inundated  fx 
several  weeks,  and  the  low  country  of  the  delta  even  for 
six  months,  and  exactly  at  the  season  which  alone  is 
fovourable  to  cultivation,  from  March  to  August  These 
extensive  tracts  are  therefive  swampy.  The  water  rises 
on  them  from  8  to  15  fiMt»  and  in  some  parts  of  the  dc^ 
even  to  30  feet. 

Depth  and  Navigability  *if  the  Mittimppi,  Missouri, 
and  OAtb. —Though  only  two  of  the  six  mouths  of  tbe  Mis- 
sissippi have  as  much  as  12  feet  of  water  (the  other  four 
varying  between  six  and  eight  feet)  [Louisiana],  the  river 
deepens  considerably  a  shwt  distanoe  above  the  mouths, 
and  continues  to  increase  in  depth  to  the  town  of  New  Or- 
leans, where  it  is  stated  to  fap  130  feet  doep  at  low  water 
As  fir  as  the  town  Natchez  in  Mississ^pi,  fow  obstruo- 
tions  to  navigation  occur,  the  river  being  so  deep,  that 
sunken  trees  and  sandbars  are  too  for  below  its  level  to 
cause  any  danger  to  the  vessels.  From  Natches  upward  to 
the  confluence  of  the  Missouri,  the  impediments  become 
more  numerous  and  difficult  Still  the  main  channel, 
though  intricate  in  man>  places, has  always  asufficient  (fopth 
of  water  for  boats  of  five  or  six  feet  draft  to  ascend  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Ohio.  Between  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  and 
that  of  the  Missouri,  during  the  low  state  of  the  water,  the 
navigation  is  obstructed  by  shoals  and  tbe  two  ledges  of 
rocks  called  the  Big  and  Little  Chain,  and  only  vessels 
drawing  about  three  foot  of  watw  can  be  used.  Between 
New  Orleans  and  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  the  average 
velocity  of  the  current  is  supposed  to  be  thne  miles  and 
three-quarters  per  hour,  in  a  moderate  state  of  the  water; 
but  when  the  nver  is  high,  its  veloei^  is  oonuderahly  in- 
creased. Above  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  the  Mississippi 
is  generally  much  less  rapid,  and  does  not  exceed  two  mues 
or  two  miles  and  a  half  per  hour ;  but  its  navigation  is  more 
intricate  and  difficult  on  account  of  the  numerous  islands 
and  shoals.  This  upper  port  of  the  river  is  also  generally 
blocked  up  with  ice  during  the  winter  season.  Too  naviga- 
tion of  the  Missouri  is  much  more  difficult  and  intricate, 
on  account  of  its  numerous  sandbars  and  islands,  and  more 
dangerous  on  account  of  the  frequency  of  sunken  trees  and 
rafts.  During  the  high  floods  (from  Alarch  to  July)  there 
is  a  sufficient  depth  to  admit  boats  of  almost  any  burden  ; 
but  during  the  remainder  of  the  year  it  can  hardly  be  c^led 
navi^ble,  except  for  boats  drawing  no  more  than  two  or 
three  feet.  The  average  velocity  «  its  cunen^  in  a  mid 
dluur  state  of  water,  msy  be  estimated  at  four  miles  and  one- 
third,  which,  in  times  of  freshets,  is  accelerated  to  five  or 
five  miles  and  a  half  ptt  hour.  Tbe  river  is  usually  blocked 
up  with  ice  during  the  winter. 

The  Ohio  has  a  much  more  gentle  currenL  Its  average 
velocity,  in  a  moderate  state  of  the  watw,  may  be  estimated 
at  two  miles  and  a  half,  and  in  a  high  state,  at  three  miles 
per  hour.  The  obstmcttons  to  its  navigation  are  sandbars, 
some  few  sunken  trees,,  and  rapids,  to  which  we  must  add 
the  intricacy  of  its  channel  in  several  places.  During  a  mid- 
dle and  h^  state  of  water  these  obstxuc lions  entirely  dis- 
appear, ana  an  accelerated  current  is  the  only  difficulty  to 
he  encountered.  Tliere  ace  large  masses  of  flowing  ice 
during  part  of  the  winter.  The  season  in  which  the  navi- 
gation of  this  river  can  be  depended  upon  oommenoes  be- 
tween the  middle  of  February  and  the  first  of  Match,  and 
continues  to  the  latter  end  of  June.  An  autumnal  &eahet 
usually  takes  place  in  October  or  November,  and  the  river 
is  aaain  navigable  for  a  few  weeks.  During  tbe  remainder 
of  the  year  only  boats  from  50  to  75  tons  burden  can  be 
used,  and  they  meet  with  numerous  obstruotiiuis  in  their 
'..  progress  from  the  lowness  of  the  water. 

Navigation  and  Trade.-~Tho  city  of  New  Orleans  cames 
on  an  active  trade  with  the  countries  which  skitt  ihe  lower 
course  of  tbe  Mississippi,  and  particulu4yjtpith  those  on 
both  sides  of  its  great  »nt|^*fi^»efg^9Jw\]^g^^«««'» 
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affluADts,  and  the  trade  ia  rapidly  increasing.  As  the  goods 
are  exclusively  conveyed  by  vater,  the  number  of  steam- 
boats and  of  flat-bottomed  SJid  keel  boats  which  navigate  the 
Lower  HissiBsippi  and  Ohio  is  my  eonsidecaUe.  Aceordii^r 
to  an  estimate.  Ute  nnmbw  of  ateam-boats  employed  in 
this  tnde  at  the  beginning  <tf  1834  amounted  to  33^  mea- 
surinb;  more  than  39,000  tons,  namely:— 

TaoM. 

25,  each  above  800  tons,  passing  between  Lonia- 
ville  and  CSneinnati,  on  the  Ohio^  and  New 
Orleans,  measuring      ....  8*484 

4  between  Florence,       the  Tennessee,  and 

New  Orleans  1,617 

7  between  Nashville,  on  the  Cumberland  river, 

and  New  Orleans  2,S85 

4  between  St.  Louis,  on  the  Mississippi,  and 

New  Orleans  1,002 

7  between  the  places  on  the  banks  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi where  cotton  is  grown,  for  the  trans* 
port  of  that  commodity         .  .2,1 16 

57,  flrom  120  to  200  tons,  in  other  branches  of 

trade  oil  the  Lower  MiBsissippi       .       .  8,641 
The  remainder,  about  126,  were  of  small  size, 
under  ISO  tons,  and  employed  in  various 
trades  14,653 


39.098 


The  number  of  flat-bottomed  and  keel  boats  emptc^ed 
in  this  trade  has  been  utimated  at  four  thousand,  with  a  ton- 
nage amounting  to  160,000,  so  that  the  whole  tonnage 
emptt^ed  ia  this  trade  is  about  200.000. 

The  Misiouri  is  mlr  navigated  by  the  (tar4rBdezs  from 
Maokinmw.  The  difiicnUies  of  the  nav^tkm,  added  to 
the  hostile  diaraeter  of  several  of  the  tribes  which  frequent 
its  banks,  render  the  progress  of  the  common  boats  very 
slow,  and  expoee  the  crews  to  great  dangers  in  those  places 
where  they  are  obliged  to  sail  near  elevated  and  wooded 
benfca,  and  are  expceed  to  the  sudden  attacks  of  the  Indians. 
At  present  the  American  Fur  Company  established  st 
Mackinaw  sends  steam-boats  up  the  river  as  far  as  the 
Mandan  villages,  to  collect  the  Airs  which  the  Indians 
bring  down  the  tributaries  of  the  Missouri  in  bull-bosts. 

(Lewis  and  Clarke's  TraveU  to  the  Source  of  the  MU- 
eouri ;  !Kke's  Exploratory  Travelt  throagh  the  Western 
Territoriee  <^  Nwth  America;  James's  Aeeomi  qf  Mcffor 
Loti^M  Expedition /hmPitttbarg  to  the  Roekjf  Mountain*  ; 
Keating*s  JNiarrattoe  qf  Major  Lon^t  Eaipedition  to  the 
Soureee  tf  St.  Prter'e  Rioer;  Darby^  View  of  the  Vmted 
Stateej  BtitooieitdVt  Narrative  qf  an  ExjM^on  thrm^h 
the  Upper  Mierieeippi  to  liaeca  Lake;  Ir\-ing*s  Astoria.) 

MISSISSIPPI,  THE  STATE  OF,  one  of  the  states 
constituting  the  North  American  Fedemtion,  is  situated 
between  30^  and  35°  N.  laL,  and  between  88°  and  91°  40' 
W.  loi^.  Its  length  from  north  to  south  is  333  miles,  and 
its  average  breadui  about  150  miles.  The  surface  is  esti- 
mated at  51,000  square  miles,  an  area  somewhat  lai^er 
than  that  of  Bnglaiul  without  Wales ;  but  according  to  some 
authorities, the  area  isonly  about  48,000  square  milea.  The 
river  Mississippi  forms  its  western  boundary  from  35°  to  31° 
N.  let.,  a  course  of  about  A30  miles,  diriding  it  flnm  Ar- 
kansas and  Louniana.  The  parallel  of  31°  N.  sepazatea 
this  state  from  Louisiana,  between  the  ICssissipM  and  Pftari 
rivers,  for  about  106  v^les;  and  the  remainder  of  the 
boundary^line  brtween  these  two  states  is  framed  by  the 
Peail  river,  ftmn  31°  N.  lat.  to  its  mouth,  a  distance  of 
note  thim  60  miles.  The  Gulf  of  Mexico  washes  the  south- 
ern extrocoity  <tf  the  stale  fyt  about  80  miles.  On  the  east 
it  borders  on  Alabama,  whiefa  is  separated  from  it  by  a  line 
extending  nearly  340  miles,  and  running  between  88°  and 
88*  40'  W.  lon^.  On  the  north  the  parallel  of  96°  N.  lat. 
dirides  Mississ^i  from  Tennessee. 

Surface  and  Soil. — ^The  shores  near  the  mouths  of  the 
Psscagonla  and  Pearl  rivers  are  low  and  sandy,  and  in 
many  plaees  tntetrupted  by  swamps;  these  tracts  are  tfacre- 
flve  unhealthy.  In  the  spaoe  between  the  two  rivers  there 
is  a  b^ier  tract  of  hud,  beginning  two  miles  east  from  St 
Lonia  Bqr,  and  stntehing  toBOoxi  Bay, a  distaneeofneariy 
34  railea.  Ihis  trnet  is  beslthy,  and  is  resorted  to  by  the 
infaabUanto  of  Lower  Looisiana  daring  the  sickly  season. 
The  country  which  stretches  northward  flnm  this  coast  to 
31*  K.  lat  is  low.  and  the  soil  is  uniformly  sandy  and 
ocnrand  with  extmsife  pin»ft»eati,  wUdk  on  tiie  Pearl 


liver  contain  many  large  trees  adapted  for  the  construction 
of  vessels.  The  country  between  31*  and  32*  N.  lat  includes 
by  for  the  best  porUon  of  the  state.  The  tract  contiguous 
to  the  His^srippi  river  consists  of  numerons  hills,  very 
irr^laily  seatterad  over  the  surfoc^  and  rising  from  SO  to 
150  feet  above  the  narrow  low  tract  which  in  some  plaees 
lines  the  course  of  the  river.  The  hills,  the  base  of  which 
is  washed  by  the  Mississippi,  are  called  Blufi^  and  this 
region  ia  generally  called  by  that  nune.  It  extends  from 
1 0  to  29  miles  inland,  and  is  of  great  fertility,  being  oovereo 
with  forests  of  oak.  sweet  gum.  poplar,  tulip-tree,  ash, 
maple,  and  hickory,  with  a  few  pine-trees.  This  tract 
appears  to  be  the  western  continuation  of  the  country  far- 
ther east,  which  rises  imperceptibly  higher,  and  extends  in 
wide  plains.  The  numerous  vrateroourses  which  rise  (w 
these  plains  have  Airrowed  their  outer  edges,  along  the 
Mississippi,  and  imparted  to  them  a  hilly  aspect  together 
with  a  great  degree  of  fertility.  The  smftoe  of  the  plains 
themsuves  generally  consists  of  an  unproduetive  aan^  and 
is  covered  with  the  hmg-leafed  pine;  but  the  etmtinui^ 
of  the  level  ground  is  interrupted  1^  the  bottom^  wUcfa 
extend  along  the  numerous  uBuents  of  the  MiSBissinpi, 
Pearl,  and  Ascagoula  rivers,  are  aeveral  foet  lower  than 
the  Burfoce  of  the  plsins,  and  from  half  a  mile  to  three 
miles  wide.  These  bottoms  have  a  rich  and  productive 
sofl,  covered  with  a  fine  growth  of  trees,  such  as  gum, 
laurel,  oak,  and  cotton-tree^  intermixed  in  the  more  ele- 
vated parts  with  lofty  canes,  and  in  tbe  lower  with  cypress. 
The  Bluff  region  continues  northward  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Yazoo  river.  The  plains,  which  are  covered  with  pine- 
ftvests  and  ftirrowed  b^  sbeams.  extend  somewhat  forther 
north,  where  they  bmn  to  be  intersected  with  wairies, 
whidi  increase  in  nnoiber  and  extent  as  we  proceed  fortho- 
north,  and  seem  to  ooouot  the  greatest  portion  of  the  coun- 
try lying  north  of  33"  N.  lat  The  fertilitf  of  these  prairies 
is  doubtful,  but  they  are  covned  with  grass  during  the  great- 
est part  «F  the  year,  though  tbe  country  is  dry.  and  sufl^ 
from  want  of  water.  East  of  this  prairie  r^ion  extends  a 
fertile  tract  on  tbe  upper  course  of  the  Tombigbee.  which 
resembles  the  bottoms  in  fertility,  but  is  more  extensive.  In 
the  northern  districts  is  a  range  of  hills  of  moderate  eleva- 
tion, terminating  on  the  Mississippi  riverwith  what  is  called 
tbe  Fourth  Chickasaw  Blufi",  which  extends  10  miles  alon^ 
the  river,  is  from  60  to  100  foet  above  its  bank,  and  is  stated 
to  be  fertile  to  a  considerable  distance  from  tbe  river.  Be- 
tween these  hills  and  the  Walnut  Hills,  with  which  the 
soutbmi  BluA  terminate  in  about  32**  SO'  N.  lat,  a  distance 
of  m«e  than  170  miles,  the  country  is  occupied  by  an  im- 
mense swamp,  prodnoed  and  fed  In  the  inundations  of  the 
Missisnppi.  A  few  miles  smith  of  the  Fourth  Chickasaw 
Bluff  the  rivor  sends  off  a  branch  on  the  eastern  side,  which 
traverses  the  low  n^on,  and  covers  it  with  water  early  in 
the  year.  Some  parts  of  this  low  region  become  dry  towards 
tbe  end  of  tbe  year,  but  the  others  are  a  pwpetual  swamp. 
This  tract  extends  to  the  banks  of  tbe  Yazoo  river,  and  is  in 
the  widest  part  (near  34°  N.  lat)  above  50  miles  wide.  Like 
the  swamps  on  the  banks  of  the  Atchafalaya,  it  is  covered 
with  timber-trees,  especially  cypress. 

Jfnwf.— Several  of  the  smsUer  affluents  of  the  Missis- 
sippi rise  and  terminate  in  this  state.  The  most  important 
are  the  Homoehitto,  the  Big  Black,  and  the  Yazoo  rivers- 
Hie  Homoohicto  runs  about  70  milea,  and  is  navinble  to 
some  distance  from  its  mouth  for  small  craft.  The  Big 
Bhek  Kiver  flows  about  160  miles,  moiay  in  a  south- 
western direction,  and  is  nav^Ue  about  70  miles  ftwm  its 
mouth  in  the  rainy  season.  The  Yazoo  river  rises  in  three 
branches  in  the  range  of  bills  which  traverses  the  northern 
part  of  the  state,  and  flows  mostly  with  a  sonthrsouth- 
westem  course  for  more  than  220  miles.  Not  far  from  its 
mouth  it  unites  with  False  River,  that  branch  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi whiefa  leaves  the  great  river  south  of  the  Fourth 
Chickasaw  Bluff,  and  traverses  the  swampy  r^on-  In 
spring  large  vessels  can  ascend  the  Yazoo  for  50  miles  fhmi 
its  mou^,  to  the  junction  of  its  two  great  branches,  which  are 
navigable  fiff  small  boats  some  dutance  farther  up.  The  Pearl 
river  rises  In  the  oentre  of  tbe  states  and  runs  first  south- 
west und  aftervuda  aouth-sontfa-east  fox  about  250  miles. 
It  foils  \n  several  branidies  into  the  Rigolets,  or  straits 
wbioh  nmte  Lake  Fontehartrahi  with  Lake  Borgne.  It  is 
stated  to  be  navigable  for  boats  for  190  milu,.  but  its 
entrance  is  shallow,  and  does  not  admit  vessels  which  draw 
more  than  five  feet.  The  upper  branch  of  the  Pasci^ula 
rises,  under  the  name  of  m^fmf^^Ki^^JIk^^ti^ 
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region,  between  32*  and  33°  N.  lat,  and  flowi  wath  tot 
about  120  miles,  when  its  waters  are  increased  hy  those  of 
the  Leaf  river,  a  large  affluent  running  down  from  the 
north-west  Below  this  junction  the  river  assumes  tlie 
name  of  Pasca^oula,  and  continues  to  flow  southwards  for 
50  miles,  when  it  falls  into  the  bay  of  the  same  name,  oppo- 
site Cuerno  or  Horn  Island.  Near  its  outlet  it  is  joined  by 
a  considerable  trihutary,  the  Doe  river,  which  runs  parallel 
to  it.  The  Pascagoula  is  stated  to  he  navigable  for  small 
boats  to  a  distance  of  120  miles  from  its  mouth,  but  the 
(estuary  into  which  it  fsJls  is  too  shallow  to  admit  vessels 
drawing  more  than  four  feet  water.  In  the  north-eastern 
districts  are  a  part  of  the  Tombigbee  [Alahama]  and  the 
Tennessee  rivers. 

Climate.— As  this  state  risM  from  a  low  shore  to  500 
f^et  and  upwards  in  its  central  and  northern  districts,  a 
great  dlfTeience  of  dimate  prevails  in  the  different  refiiions, 
especially  as  the  northern  districts  are  nearly  five  degrees 
from  the  southern.  Little  however  is  accurately  known 
respecting  the  more  elevated  parts.  Along  the  southern 
coast  the  winters  are  mild,  frost  being  of  rare  occurrence. 
The  heat  of  the  summer  is  less  oppres.<iive  than  in  many 
states  farther  north,  a  circumstance  which  may  be  ascribed 
to  the  prevalence  of  the  sea  breeze  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
during  this  season.  The  Bluff  region  along  the  Mississippi 
river  differs  considerably  in  climate.  The  summer  is  in 
general  very  hot  and  the  heal  oppressive,  whilst  the  winters 
are  colder  than  misht  ha  expected.  %very  year  the  ther- 
mometer sinks  to  about  25",  and  occasionally  so  low  as  18°. 
In  1807  the  creeks  in  the  neighbourhood  of  N&tchex  were 
frozen,  and  in  many  inBtances  covered  with  ice  more  than 
an  inch  thick. 

Productions. — ^The  principal  objects  of  cultivation  are 
cotton  and  Indian  corn,  and  a  little  sugar.  Wheat,  rye, 
and  oais  do  not  thrive  so  well  as  in  the  northern  states,  and 
are  only  cultivated  for  home  consumption.  Indigo  and 
tobacco  were  formerly  grown  to  some  extent  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Natchez,  hut  they  have  lately  been  superseded 
by  cotton.  Plums,  peaches,  and  figs  are  abundant-  hut 
oranges  do  not  ripen  even  in  the  southern  districts.  Most  of 
the  vegetables  of  Europe  thrive  well,  but  their  cultivation 
is  not  much  attended  to.  Cattle  are  very  numerous,  though 
ofasmallsixe.  The  horses  are  of  a  small  teeed.  ^keepare 
also  not  numerous ;  and  it  U  stated  that  their  wool  is  coarse. 
Wild  animals,  such  as  pumas,  wolves,  bean,  and  wild  cats, 
still  abound.  Alli^ora  occur  in  the  Mississippi  as  far 
north  as  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas  river,  and  in  some  of 
itie  smaller  rivers.  Parroquets  are  seen  as  far  north  as 
Natchez ;  wild  turkeys  and  pigeons  abound.  There  is  said 
to  be  coal  in  the  nortb-«aBtara  districts  near  ihe  Tombigbee 
and  Tennessee  rivers. 

IjihabitaaUa. — More  than  half  of  the  territory  of  this  state 
was,  a  few  years  ago.  in  possession  of  two  aboriginal  tribes, 
the  Chocktaws  and  Chickasaws.  The  lastrmentioned  nation 
occupied  the  country  between  35°  and  34°  N.  lat,  and  also 
a  tract  south  of  34° ;  and  the  Chocktaws,  the  country  bcH 
tween  34°  and  33°  along  the  Mississippi,  hut  along  the 
eastern  boundary-line  of  the  state  they  s^wBad  to  some  dis- 
tance south  of  32°.  Ihe  number  of  individnals  eon^xning 
both  tribes  within  this  state  was  then  estimated  at  23,000  car 
S4,00(^  and  no  state  u  the  Union  had  a  greater  number  of 
abor^nes  within  its  limits.  Though  many  of  them  ad- 
hered to  their  mode  of  Xxta,  others  had  made  settlements, 
and  cultivated  some  patches  of  ground,  but  they  attended 
more  especially  to  the  rearing  of  cattle  and  swine.  By 
sn  agreement  with  the  State  government  in  1632,  the  In- 
dians consented  to  evacuate  the  country  gradually,  and  to 
settle  in  Uie  territories  west  of  the  Mississippi  river.  We 
do  not  know  if  this  has  already  taken  plaoa  to  the  full 
extent  Hie  Natchez  and  Yazoos,  who  lived  fbrmeily  along 
the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  are  wholly  extinct 

The  other  inhabitants  are  whites,  princ^ially  from  othor 
states  of  the  Union,  and  negro  sulfas.  Their  number 
amounted  in  1820  to  75.448,  and  in  1830  to  13«,fi23,  <^ 
which  number  95.659  van  slaves.  The  best  peopled  sec- 
tion of  the  state  is  the  south-west  angles  when  tbe  most 
extensive  body  of  prodnotiTa  ami  exists ;  all  tlw  other  dis- 
tricts are  very  thinly  inhabited,  but  tlie  population  is  ra- 
pidly inoreasiog  along  the  upper  course  of  the  Tombigbee 
river. 

PdUHeal  Divuion  and  Toumt. — That  portion  of  the  state 
in  which  the  whites  have  formed  settlements  is  divided 
ipto  42  eouatic^  includii^  those  latelv  laid  off  in  the  Indian 


country.  Tlie  seat  of  gominiieDt  is  at  Jaskson,  an  iIwoih 

siderahle  place,  on  the  hanks  of  the  Pearl  river.  The  most 
important  town  of  the  state  is  Natchez,  built  on  a  series  of 
small  hills,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  bank  of  tbe  Missis- 
sippi, and,  according  to  some  accounts,  about  100  feet  above 
its  bed.  but  it  is  not  visible  from  the  river  owing  to  tbe  in- 
tervention of  a  steep  bluff.  Though  its  population  in  1620 
amounted  only  to  2184,  and  in  1830  to  3540,  it  carries  on 
an  extensive  trade^exporting  annually  from  thirty  to  forty 
thousand  bales  of  cotton.  Among  the  other  towns,  Monti- 
cello  on  the  Pearl  river,  Vicksburg  near  the  Walnut  Hills, 
and  Shieldsborough  on  St  LouiH  Bay,  are  the  principal; 
and  even  these  are  very  inconsiderable  places.  St.  Louis 
Bay  is  nearly  10  miles  Ions  and  fbur  wide,  but  it  is  too  shal- 
low to  admit  even  small  vessels.  Jefferson  college,  at 
Washington  near  Natchez,  is  well  endowed:  there  also 
ample  ninds  for  popular  instruction,  hut  hitherto  little  has 
been  done  with  them. 

Manitfacturet  and  Commerce. — -The  manufactures  do  not 
extend  beyond  the  most  commoi  mechanical  arts.  Though 
this  state  has  a  coast-line  of  about  80  miles,  it  has  no  har- 
bour deep  enough  for  schooners ;  and  the  adjacent  country 
does  not  produce  one  sii^le  article  for  exportation.  The 
fertile  tract  along  the  Musissippi,  which  produces  cotton 
and  Indian  corn  in  abundance,  sends  these  articles  down  to 
New  Orleans,  whence  it  is  suptilied  Vith  those  goods  of 
foreign  growth  or  roanufactuxes  which  are  consumed  in 
the  country. 

Hittory  md  Cotifft'fti/ion.— Tbe  Ant  setUnBento  were 
formed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Natches  by  some  Fkench- 
men  in  the  banning  of  the  last  oentury,  but  they  did  not 
thrive.  When  the  country  was  ceded  to  the  British  in 
1763,  some  respectable  settlements  were  founded  in  the 
same  parts,  but  under  the  away  of  the  Spaniards  (1783  to 
1800)  they  again  began  to  decline.  In  1800  all  thU  is  now 
comprised  in  Mississippi  and  Alabama  was  formed  into  a 
territory  by  the  name  of  Mississippi  Territwy.  In  1617 
this  territory  was  divided  into  two  portions,  and  the  western 
was  admitted  as  a  member  of  the  Union,  and  tbe  present 
constitution  was  formed.  The  legislative  body  oonsiats  of  a 
senate  and  ahouseof  representalives,  the  memberst^  which 
are  chosen  by  all  free  citizens  of  tbe  state  who  are  twenty- 
one  years  of  ago.  The  exeentive  power  is  vested  in  a  go- 
vernor, elected,  with  the  Ibutenant-govemor,  every  two 
vears  by  all  the  free  citizens.  Mississippi  sends  two  nen- 
bers  to  the  senate  and  one  to  the  hooseof  reinvsentatiwa  at 
Washington. 

(Darby's  View  qf  ihe  United  States ;  Warden's  JaeomU 
qf  the  United  State* ;  Pitkin's  Statietical  View  qf  th§ 
Commerce  qf  the  United  Siaies,} 
MISSISSIPPI  COMPANY.  [Law,  Jobn.] 
MISSOURI.  Eiver.  [Mississippi.  River.] 
MISSOURI,  one  of  the  states  belonging  to  the  North 
American  Confederation,  lies  on  the  west  of  the  Miasisnppi. 
between  36°  and  40°  36'  N.  lat  and  89°  6'  and  94"  30^  W. 
long.  Its  mean  length  from  south  to  iMXth  is  280  miles, 
uid  its  mean  width  from  east  to  west  225  miles.  Its  snr- 
fkoe  is  estimated  at  63,000  square  mitaa,  or  nearly  5000 
miles  more  than  the  area  ni  Ei^hmd,  induding  Wales. 
Tbe  Mississippi  flows  along  its  eastern  boaadaiy  for  550 
miles^  its  numerous  windmgs  included,  uid  divides  it  from 
the8tat«sofIilinois,]Centucky,andTenneasse.  Tbesouihern 
boundary-tine  runs  along  the  parallel  of  36°,  between  the 
Mississippi  and  St  Francis,  for  about  ferty  miles,  then  along 
the  course  of  the  last-mentioned  river  northward  nther 
more  than  eighty  miles  to  36°  30',  which  parallel  forms  tbe 
boundary  to  94°  30'  W.  long.  Iliis  meridian  forms  the 
western  boundary-line,  and  the  parallel  of  40°  86'  the 
northern  as  far  cast  as  the  river  Moines,  which  for  the  last 
twenty  miles  of  its  course  separates  Missoiai  from  the 
country  in  possession  of  the  Fox  Indians. 

Sujface  and  8oU. — Beginning  with  the  most  southern 
district,  we  find  that  an  axtensiTe  bottom  hmd  extends 
along  tin  Mississqin.  which  commences  on  the  north  oppo- 
site the  mouth  9t  uie  Ohio  rivw,  and  extends  southward  to 
that  of  the  AritaniM.  It  is  unintemiptad  by  hills  at  high 
lands,  and  is  sulijact  in  many  places  to  being  inundated  by 
the  MississippL  It  includes  many  lam  swamps,  which  are 
rmdered  almost  impentfiable  bj  a  &am  growth  of  trees, 
mostly  cypress.  Ihe  most  olenam  of  these  swamps,  called 
the  Great  Swamp,  commences  near  the  head  of  ths  bottom 
and  passes  southwards  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  St  jPVancis. 
penetratiiig&rMitodwg^ff^^^^^pi^J^lwamii  is 
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sbout  ISO  miles  in  length,  with  »  width  varying  from  five  to 
twenty  or  twenty-ftve  mUes.  The  cypreaa-treea,  though  of 
superior  quality,  are  of  Uttle  value  on  account  of  the  diP 
Acuity  of  removing  them.  Within  the  bottom  are  nu- 
merous lakes,  lagunes,  and  iparshes,  hut  it  contains  also 
many  isolated  tracts  of  considerable  extent,  which  are  ele- 
vated above  the  ran^  of  the  highest  floods.  The  bottom, 
almost  throughout  its  whole  extent,  supports  a  dense  and 
heavy  itrowth  of  timber  of  excellent  quality,  but  few-eettle- 
ments  have  been  made  in  it.  Between  the  mouth  of  the 
Ohio  river  and  Cape  Gitardcftu  is  the  Tywapata  Bottom, 
which  is  about  twen^  miles  long,  from  three  to  ux  in 
breadth,  and  covered  with  a  thick  growth  of  timber  and 
rusbea.  As  it  is  well  adapted  for  the  growth  of  grain, 
cotton,  and  tobacco,  several  settlements  have  been  fonnod 
on  iL 

The  high  grounds  along  the  Mississippi  begin  twelve  milw 
below  Cape  Girardeau,  and  extend  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mis- 
souri river.  The  highest  part  lies  between  St  Genevieve  aud 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Marameo,  where  the  banks  or  the  Mift* 
sissippi.  composed  of  solid  masses  of  limestone,  rise  in  some 
places  360  feet  above  the  water.  This  undulating  country 
extenda  westward  to  the  river  Gasconade,  occupying  the 
bann  of  the  Menimack  or  Manmee  river  as  f*x  south  as  the 
lead-mining  district  It  is  diversified  with  prairies  and 
fereats,  the  lower  lands  being  well  wooded*  but  the  high 
groundaverythiDly;  scarcely  a  Arabia  seen  on  the  natur^ 
meadows.   This  is  the  most  populous  section  of  the  state. 

Between  the  rivers  Gasconade  and  Osage,  both  of  which 
are  affluents  of  the  Missouri  river,  a  range  of  low  hills 
approaches  the  Missouri,  rising  from  150  to  200  feet  above 
the  level  of  its  water.  They  are  thinly  wooded,  and  con- 
stitute the  most  northern  offset  of  the  Ozark  mountains, 
a  region  of  which  the  undulating  country  between  Cape 
Girardeau  and  the  river  Gasconade  may  be  considered 
as  the  most  northern  and  lowest  portion.  The  range  ex- 
tenda from  this  point  in  a  south-western  direction  to  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  state  of  Arkansas,  where  it  ter- 
minate* on  the  bankA  of  the  Red  River.  The  length  of  this 
mountain  tract  may  be  460  milei*  and  iti  average  breadth 
about  150  milea.  It  covera  more  than  one-half  m  the  sur- 
Ihc*  of  that  portion  of  Missouri  which  i»  south  of  the  Mis- 
souri  river,  bordering  on  the  east  on  the  wide  bottom  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  on  the  west  on  the  undulaliog  couotr}' 
through  which  the  Osage  river  flows.  The  sur&ce  of  this 
tract  a  extremely  hilly,  broken,  and  mountainona ;  the  bills 
and  mountains  rise  from  500  to  1 000  feet  above  their  base, 
though  not  ao  high  as  in  Arkansas,  where  they  attain  the 
height  of  1500  feet  and  more.  The  hills  are  exceedingly 
numerous,  but  do  not  form  continuous  ranges,  being  divided 
into  a  multiplicity  of  knobs  and  peaks  with  rounded  sum- 
mits, and  preaeoling  perpendicular  cliffs  and  abrupt  prect- 
IHcea  of  sandstone.  They  are  covered  with  a  poor  soil, 
which  ia  generally  shallow,  and  over^wn  almost  exclu- 
sively with  pitcb-pin%  oedar,  and  hnmble.  Along  the 
nuraenua  rivers  whidi  originate  in  this  numntain  traet 
are  bottoms  of  moduote  extent,  which,  with  some  vall^ 
land,  are  the  only  parts  of  it  which  have  a  rich  smI, 
and  would  repay  cultivation.  Few  settlements  however 
hare  been  formed  on  them,  because  they  are  subject  to  ex- 
cessive floods  occasionally  brought  down  by  the  nvers  fh>m 
the  hills  and  mountains.  These  floods  come  so  suddenly, 
that  on  some  occasions  the  water  has  risen,  in  the  course  of 
one  night,  more  than  twenty  feet  The  country  west  of 
this  motrntain-region,  especially  the  basin  of  the  Osage 
rivar,  resembles  that  which  is  east  of  the  river  Gasconade, 
its  snr&ee  being  undulating  and  diversified  with  woodlands 
and  prairies.  But  the  prairies  cover  a  much  greater  p<Mrtion 
of  the  country,  and  the  fbresto,  in  addition  to  being  of  only 
noderote  extent,  produce  nothing  but  Btnnted  timber.  T» 
dry  pEoiriea  occupy  at  lout  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  suiv 
boe.  This  region  however  doee  not  extend  to  thebanka  of 
the  Misaoari,  being  sepanUed  from  it  by  a  rich  alluvial  soil, 
wlach  extends  along  the  river  from  the  mouth  of  the  Osage 
river  to  Uiat  of  the  Mine  river,  with  a  width  of  four  or  five 
milea,  and  is  usually  denominated  the  Boon's  Lick  country. 
This  bottom  contains  a  considerable  number  of  settlements, 
and  it  is  probably  the  most  fertile  portion  of  the  slate. 
Opposite  to  it  extends  a  similar  bottom  land  along  the 
northern  banks  of  the  Missouri  from  COte  sans  Desaein  to 
Chariton  river.  These  two  tracts  are  batter  settled  than  any 
other  part  of  Missouri,  with  the  exception  of  the  oouatry 
near  toe  coDflueooaof  thf  Misaouii  tm.  MiMiwippi;  but 


the  greater  port  is  still  in  a  natural  state  and  oorared  wifn 
a  deep  and  neavy  growth  of  timber. 

In  the  country  north  of  the  Missouri,  which  comprehends 
about  one-third  of  the  st^te,  the  fertile  tracts  are  nearly  ex- 
clusively confined  to  the  bottoms  along  the  Missouri  and 
Mississippi.  Those  of  the  last-mentioned  river,  though 
eaually  extensive,  are  not  so  fertile  as  those  of  the  Missouri, 
wnich  appears  from  their  containing  lass  forest  in  prop(M>- 
tion  to  their  area,  tbe  prairie  land  being  of  greatw  extimt 
and  occurring  more  frequently.  The  surfhce  of  tbe  country 
between  these  two  large  riv»s  is  in  genwal  undulating^ 
^though  it  is  not  entirely  destitute  of  abrupt  hills  and  pro* 
cipices.  The  whole  is  diversified  by  the  broad  valleys  ot 
rivers  and  creeks,  and  inter\-eniog  tracts  of  undulating 
upland,  which  are  united  with  the  valleys  hy  gentle  slopes. 
The  woodlands  occur  only  upon  the  margins  of  the  water- 
courses, and  the  uplands  are  extensive  prairies  completely 
destitute  of  a  timber-growth.  These  prairies  occupy  at 
least  nineteen-twentielhs  of  the  whole  region,  and  compre- 
hend some  of  the  best  land  in  the  state,  which  however 
cannot  be  cultivated  at  present,  as  they  supply  neither  wood 
nor  stone  for  making  fences. 

i?itw«.— The  Mississippi  washes  the  eastern  boundary  for  , 
660  miles,  and  the  Missouri  traversea  tbe  state  from  west  to 
eaat,  with  a  winding  course  of  about  400  milea.  [Missis- 
sippi.] Some  of  their  affluents  recjuire  notice.  While 
River  and  Francis  river  are  deacribed  in  Arunbas  Tbbbi- 
TOKT.  Maramec  river,  which  enters  the  Mississippi  about 
40  miles  below  tbe  mouth  of  tbe  Missouri,  is  only  a  small 
river,  its  course  not  exceeding  100  miles;  but  it  is  impor- 
tant as  flowing  from  the  lead  district  and  affording  navigable 
channels  to  a  fertile  and  improving  tract  of  country.  Salt 
River,  which  joins  the  Mississippi  about  60  miles  above  the 
mouth  of  the  Missouri,  runs  more  than  200  miles  with 
rather  a  gentle  course,  and  through  a  tolerably  f^ile  bot- 
tom, on  which  the  number  of  settlements  is  increasing.  Of 
the  rivera  which  join  tbe  Missouri,  the  Gasoonatfe  and 
OMge  are  the  principal  The  Gasconade  ia  rather  small, 
and  runs  about  120  miles:  but  derives  some  importance 
Horn  iu  position,  though  the  number  of  settlenwDU  on  its 
banks  is  smalt  Tlie  Osage  river  rises  in  the  plains  between 
the  Arkansas  and  Kansas  rivers,  and  flows  in  a  gener^ 
direction  east-norih-east  about  300  miles,  joining  the  Mi^ 
souri  very  near  near  the  centre  of  the  state.  On  its  norlbon 
bank  is  a  tolerably  wide  bottom  with  an  alluvial  soil  of  con- 
siderable fertility,  where  several  settlements  have  been  tuade^ 
It  is  navigable  through  the  greatest  part  of  its  course. 

Climate. — The  climate  of  Missoiuri  is  cold  and  extremely 
variable.  The  winters  are  severe  and  long.  Three  years 
out  of  five  the  Mississippi  can  be  crossed  on  the  ice  at  St 
Louis,  and  sometimes  it  is  frozen  for  two  months  and  more. 
The  summers  are  often  hot,  but  subject  to  sudden  and  fre- 
quent changes  of  temperature.  This  circumstance  is- 
mainly  to  he  attributed  to  the  north-western  winds,  whose 
chilling  blast  is  experienced  over  all  the  countries  vest  of 
the  Alleghany  mountains,  and  even  east  of  them,  but  in 
this  state  they  are  felt  in  all  their  fbroe.  Though  th^  art 
dry  and  bracing,  they  produce  sudden  and  unpleasant 
omnges  in  the  temperature  of  tbe  atmosphere.  The  mean 
annual  tempmture  of  St  Louis  is  estimated  at  56*,  or 
about  6°  more  than  that  of  London,  but  it  has  prab^y  heea 
overrated. 

Productions. — Wheat  and  Indian  com  are  the  staples  of 
this  state ;  but  in  the  south-east  section  cotton  is  produced. 
Agriculture  is  still  in  its  infancy,  as  may  be  expected  in  a 
country  which  has  been  so  lately  settled.  It  seems  that 
most  of  the  vegetables  and  fruits  of  England  would  grow  if 
they  were  attended  to.  T(4)acco,  hemj^  and  flax  are  culti- 
vated on  the  bottoms  along  the  MisaissippL  Cattle  abound 
vhere  the  bottoms  and  prairies  are  near  one  another.  In 
summer  they  fbed  on  the  grass  of  the  wairies,  and  in  winter 
on  the  oane  and  rushes  of  the  alluvial  soil.  Horses  and 
hogs  are  numerous.  Buffaloea  are  met  with  in  large  herds 
on  the  prairies  east  and  west  of  the  Osark  mountains,  and 
also  elk  and  deer.  Tbe  animals,  which  are  killed  far  their 
skins  only,  are  beavers,  otters,  bears,  foxes,  cata,  racoons, 
martens,  and  lynxes.  Tbe  fur  trade  however  has  some- 
what decreased  of  late  years. 

The  mineral  wealth  chiefly  consists  of  lead,  coal,  iron,  and 
salt  The  principal  lead  region  is  in  Washington  county, 
on  both  sides  of  Big  River,  an  affluent  of  the  Maramec 
river,  and  extends  about  1 00  miles  in  length  by  40  in  width; 
but  this  mineral  occurs  in  detgched  ^'g*^^(3l^5^^'^ 
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also,  between  White  River  and  theMiuourL  In  Bome  years 
these  mines  have  produced  more  than  one  million  of  pounds. 
Coal  exists  in  several  places,  but  it  is  not  worked,  though 
it  must  won  become  of  importance  in  a  country  which  is  so 
cold  and  so  generally  destitute  of  wood.  Iron-ore  in  abun- 
dance occnra  in  the  bills. 

.AiAoMtonff.— 'There  are  still  some  abtviginat  tribes  within 
this  state.  The  Delawares  and  Shawane8e,or  Shawnees,  with 
some  Creeks,  Chocktaws,  and  Chickasaws,  have  emigrated 
from  Uie  countries  east  of  the  Mimissippi,  and  retired  into 
the  country  extending  between  the  White  and  St.  FVancis 
rivers,  where  they  live  in  large  and  commodiously  built 
houses.  They  cultivate  maize  and  vegetables,  and  rear 
horses  and  cattle,  but  have  not  abandoned  hunting.  Along 
the  western  border  of  the  state  are  the  Osages,  who  have 
their  permanent  dwellings  in  villages  beyond  the  boundary- 
lino,  near  the  head-waters  of  the  Osa^  river ;  but  their 
huntins[-grounda  extend  within  the  territories  of  Missouri 
They  ano  eultiv^  maiie,  pumpkins,  beans,  water-melons, 
and  squashes.  The  number  of  individuals  composing  these 
tribes  is  stated  to  acceed  Ave  thousand.  The  remaining 
population  consists  of  whites  and  blacks.  In  1820  their 
number  amounted  to  66,586,  of  which  55,988  were  whites, 
376  free  persons  of  odour,  and  10,222  slaves.  In  1830 
^he  number  had  increased  to  140,190,  of  which  115,200 
fere  free  people  and  24,990  slaves. 

J^litical  Divition  <md  Toumt. — Missouri  is  divided  into 
34  counties;  but  some  extensive  tracts,  especially  in  the 
south-western  and  north-western  sections,  are  not  yet  laid 
out  in  counties.  The  seat  of  the  govmimeot  is  Jefferson, 
an  inconsiderable  place,  situated  on  the  Missouri,  about 
twenty  miles  above  tbe  mouth  of  the  Osage  river.  The  most 
ooiuitlerable  place  is  St.  Louis,  which  stands  on  the  gently 
sloping  hanks  of  the  Mississippi,  about  twenty  miles  below 
the  mouth  of  the  Missouri  The  buildings  spread  from  the 
mai^in  of  the  river  to  tbe  brow  of  the  bank,  beyond  which 
the  coimtry  extends  in  a  level  and  mostly  open  prairie.  In 
1816  tbe  population  amounted  only  to  2000,  but  it  is  now 
much  increased.  Tbe  whole  commerce  of  the  country  is  con- 
centrated in  this  place,  which  is  a  depdt  for  all  European  and 
foreign  goods  destined  for  the  consumption  of  the  countries 
bordering  on  the  Upper  Mississippi.  Missouri,  and  Illinois 
rivers.  The  diannels  by  which  St  Louis  is  supplied  with 
them  are  the  Lower  Mississippi  and  tbe  Ohio  river.  Four 
iteam-boets  were  employed  in  its  trade  in  1834,  measuring 
more  than  1000  tons.  St.  Genevieve,  with  2000  inhabitant^ 
on  the  Mississippi,  is  tbe  principal  depdt  of  the  produce  of 
the  minei,  whien  is  brought  down  by  the  Maramec  river. 
In  the  mining  district  is  Fotosi,  a  small  but  thriving  place. 
New  Madrid,  a  smaU  place,  in  the  vieini^  of  which  mtton 
is  grown,  stands  also  on  the  Missiwppi :  it  was  visited  by  a 
droulftil  earthquake  in  1811.  St.  Charles,  on  the  Missouri, 
about  20  miles  from  its  mouth,  has  1200  inhabitants,  and 
some  commerce  with  the  country  about  the  town.  Franklin, 
on  the  Missouri,  below  the  mouth  of  the  Mine  river,  has 
1500  inhabitants,  and  is  the  starting  place  for  the  cara- 
vans which  visit  Santa  T6,  in  New  Mexico,  and  go  even  to 
Chihuahua. 

There  is  a  Roman  Catholic  coll^  at  St.  Louis,  conducted 
by  the  Jesuits,  and  another  Roman  Catholic  seminary  at 
Bois-BruI£  Bottom.  The  principal  secte  are  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, Methodists,  Butists,  and  Presbyteriani. 
■  Mamifiieturet  aad  Commerw.— Moat  manuAetnred  ar- 
ticles are  imported  flrom  the  states  east  of  the  Misnssippi. 
Commeroe  ii  limited  to  the  export  of  Indian  com  and  live 
■took,  with  cotton  in  a  moderate  quantity,  and  lead.  Besides 
its  own  live  stock,  many  horses  and  mules  which  are  im- 
ported ftom  Mexico  are  sent  to  tbe  states  farther  east. 
Furs  still  form  a  considerable  article.  Tbe  imports  chiefly 
consist  of  manufiutured  goods,  with  some  colonial  goods 
and  wine. 

Hutory  and  ConstitxUion. — Although  this  country  for 
more  than  a  century  bad  been  visited  by  the  French  from 
Canada,  no  settlement  was  formed  before  1763.  In  this 
year  St.  Genevieve  was  founded,  and  in  1 764  St  Louis.  Bat 
these  and  a  few  other  places  remained  in  a  backward  state 
up  to  1803,  when  the  United  States  got  possession  of  the 
country,  which  was  then  comprehended  in  Louisiana.  The 
following  year  tbe  state  now  called  Louisiana  was  sepa- 
rated from  it,  and  Missouri  became  a  separate  territory. 
In  1821  it  was  admitted  as  a  member  of  the  Union,  and 
"brmed  its  .constitniton.  Slavery  is  allowed  in  this  state. 
Hie  l^jslative  body  ia  compoaed  of  two  aMembUei,  a  itnate 


and  a  bouse  of  representatives.  The  members  of  both  are 
chosen  by  all  the  ftee  oitisens  who  have  completed  tiieir 
twenty-first  year.  The  exeeuttve  power  is  vested  in  a 
governor,  elected,  with  tiie  lieutenant-governor,  every  four 
years  by  all  the  fine  citizens.  Tbe  judges  are  appointed  by 
the  governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate : 
they  hold  office  during  good  behaviour,  but  not  beyond  tbe 
age  of  65  years.  H^souri  senda  two  members  to  ^e 
senate,  and  one  to  Uie  faooie  of  retmsentatives  at  Wash- 
ington. 

(Darby's  View  of  the  United  States;  Warden's  Accotmt 
qf  the  United  State* ;  James's  Account  (if  an  Expedition 
to  the  Rocky  Mauntain»,perfbrmed  by  Major  Long  ;  Pike's 
Exploratory  Traveh  through  the  fVeetem  Territory  of 
North  America;  Lewis  and  Clarke's  Travele  to  the  Source 
qf  the  Missouri ;  Pit^in't  Statistical  View  qf  the  Commerce 
^  the  United  States  ^  America.) 

MIST.  The  vapour  of  water,  when  mixed  with  air  of 
the  same  or  a  higher  temperature,  is  inTisible ;  but  when  the 
temperature  of  the  air  is  reduced  below  that  of  the  vapour, 
the  vapour  becomes  visibly  and  forms  a  mist.  Water,  in 
the  state  of  vapour,  is  continuaUy  rising  into  the  atmo- 
'  sphere  at  all  the  usual  temperatures.  At  and  even  below 
the  &eezing-point  water  evapwates,  and  ice  and  snow,  in  a 
dry  atmosphere,  gradually  disappear  without  becoming 
liquid.  But  as  beat  is  the  sole  cause  of  the  conversion  of 
water  into  vapour,  the  quantity  produced,  other  things 
remaining  the  same,  is  in  proportion  to  the  temperature ;  so 
that  in  very  hot  weather  tbe  air  is  not  ^ily  saturated 
with  vapour,  and  in  cold  weather  evaporation  is  slow:  thus 
there  is  more  vapour  in  tbe  air  in  summer  than  in  winter, 
and  in  hot  countries  than  in  temperate  climates,  in  all 
cases  where  similar  surfoces  of  water  are  exposed  to  the 
sun's  rays.  Indeed,  it  has  been  found  that  the  quantity  of 
vapour  in  the  air  diminishes  nearly  nniformW  with  tbe 
temperature  from  the  equator  to  the  poles.  But  as  tbe 
quantity  of  vapour  which  the  air  will  hold  at  any  given 
temperature  is  limited,  whenever  that  quantity  is  near  or 
at  the  point  of  saturation,  a  very  small  reduction  of  tempe- 
rature renders  the  air  misty,  and  a  ftirtber  reduction  eon- 
verts  the  vapour  into  rain. 

As  every  reduction  of  the  temperature  of  tbe  air  has  a 
tendency  to  destroy  tbe  transparency  of  the  vapour  which  it 
contains,  tbe  atmosphere  in  our  variable  climato  is  seldom 
very  clear.  Soon  after  sunrise  however,  in  foir  weather, 
the  vapour  near  tbe  earth  having  been  precipitated  by  the 
night-ocAd  in  the  form  of  dew,  and  the  sloping  rays  of  the 
aun  having  little  power  to  raise  more  vi^ur,  the  air  is 
almost  perfectly  transparent,  and  every  olyeet  has  a  elear- 
neas  and  aharpness  or  outline  which  it  never  has  at  any 
other  time  of  the  day. 

When  the  mist  is  very  thick,  it  is  called  t^fi^.  The  fbga 
which  frequently  occur  in  London  in  the  winter  arise  from 
the  large  quantity  of  vapour  produced  by  a  great  city  being 
condensed  by  cold :  and  as  it  is  not  earned  off  by  winds,  it  is 
mixed  with  the  smoke,  and  f<Hrmsa  thick  mass  in  and  about 
the  town ;  while  at  a  short  distance  the  air  ia  otteai  quite 
clear,  and  the  limits  of  the  fog  may  tw  distinctly  t4>- 
served. 

When  tbe  vapours  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmoq>bere 
are  condensed  and  become  visible,  they  form  clouda. 
[Clotto.]  When  those  near  the  surftce  «  the  .earth  are 
precipitated  upon  cold  objects,  they  form  dew  and  hoar-Jirost. 
[DbwJ 

'MISTONUSK,  one  of  the  Cree  Indian  names  finr  the 
AmMican  badger,  Meles  Labradoria  (Sab.). 

MITAU.  MITTAU,  or  MIETAU,  a  government  of  Eu- 
ropean Russia,  is  composed  of  the  antient  duchy  of  Cour- 
land  and  Semgallen  or  Semigallia.  It  is  situated  betvrem 
56°  20^  and  57"  45^  N.  lat,  and  between  82°  38'  and  25°  18' 
E.  long.  Its  area  is  1 0,000  square  milm,  and  the  popu- 
lation 600,000.  [CouRLAND.]  MiTAU.  the  capital  (in 
Lettonian,  Jelgawa).  in  56"  40'  N.  lat  and  23°  43'  B. 
long.,  lies  on  the  Drixe,  a  small  stream  which  falls  into 
the  Aa  a  few  miles  north  of  the  town,  and  the  Jacob's 
canal,  which  was  completed  in  18it2,  and  supplies  the  town 
with  water.  It  waafimnded  in  1272  hy  Coond  von  Meduo. 
Tbe  town  is  lurtmuded  with  old  mtieh>decayed  ramparts, 
and  has  16,500  inhabitants,  ameng  whom  am  87M  Jewm. 
There  are  nhie  ehurcbss  of  the  several  CSiriatiMi  sects,  a 
qmagogue,  a  gymnasium,  founded  in  1775,  wbidi  has  a  mu- 
seam,  an  obsoratory,  a  library  of  9^00  iptinMk  and  a 
sspuste  ftM-nasour  lihi(|7i)jblt^«Ub<y^  m 
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aevenl  well-atderad  sobools  and  cliaritable  iiutitutioni. 
Tlie  town,  which  lies  in  a  fiat  marshy  spot  near  the  Aa,  has 
not  an  iDvitiog  appearance,  though  it  is  not  closely  built ; 
it  contains  large  gardeiu  within  the  walls,  and  has  some 
broad,  straight,  regularly  built  streets,  only  a  few  of  which 
however  are  paved.  Out  of  the  town  is  the  fine  palace  (which 
was  never  completed),  the  former  residence  of  the  dukes  of 
Courland,  but  now  converted  into  barracks.  The  manufko- 
tures  are  linens,  leather,  and  soap.   Mitau  was  for  several 

Cm  (prior  to  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  1607}  the  residence  of 
uis  XVIII.,  king  of  France,  during  his  exile. 
MITHRADATES.  or  MITHRn^ATES,  a  common 
name  among  tlieMedes  and  Persians,  which  appears  to  have 
been  Ibnnea  •ftom  Mitra,  or  Mithra,  the  Persian  name  for 
the  sun,  and  die  root  da,  unifying  '  to  give,*  which  occurs 
in  most  of  the  Indo-G«nnanio  tanguages.  The  name  how- 
ever was  written  in  several  ways.  In  Herodotus  (i.  110) 
we  find  VLarpai&TtK',  tn  Xenophon  {Anab.,  vii.  8,  $  25X 
HifiptMnfc;  in  theSeptuagint  (.gara,  i.  8,  iv.  7), Hi(^M^riK, 

which  lepteienta  the  Hebrew  /ITVID;  and  in  Tadtus 

T :  :  • 

iAnn^  ±\U  10)t  M^erdatn.  On  the  Greeks  coina  it  is 
written  Hithradates. 

A  lane  class  of  names  in  duferent  dialects  of  the  Indo- 
Germanio  languages  have  the  same  termmation  aa  Mithri- 
dates.  Thus  in  Sanskrit  we  find  the  names  DevadatUt, 
Saradattth  Indradatta,  Somadatta,  that  is, '  given  by  the 
gods,' '  by  Hara  or  Siva,'  '  by  Indra,'  •  by  Soma,  or  the 
moon and  in  Greek,  such  names  as  Tkeodotus,  Diodotut, 
Zenodottu,  and  Herodotui.  In  Persian  names  the  same 
termination  occurs ;  as  in  the  HormitdeUes  of  Agathias,  the 
Pharmdatea  and  Mterendaies  of  Herodotus  (vii.  67,  ix.  76), 
and  the  Madateg  of  Curtius  (v.  3). 

Mitra,  or  Mithra,  is  said  by  some  writers  to  have  been 
one  of  the  most  powerful  good  spirits  created  by  Ormuz. 
The  mysteries  of  Mithra  were  celebrated  with  much  pomp 
and  splendour  on  the  revival  of  the  Persian  religion  under 
the  Sananidn;  but  we  do  not  read  of  the  worsmp  of  the 
ann  nader  this  name  in  the  earlier  Greek  writers.  (Hyde, 
Hi*t.  r«2.  wt.  Pert.,  o.  4,  p.  109.)  The  word  is  evidently 
the  same  as  ndtra,  one  of  the  names  for  the  sun  in  Sanskrit. 
This  word  also  appeara  in  many  other  antient  Persian 
names,  as  TitTffiP&nit  (Herod.,  iii.  120),  'lAofUrfHic  (ix.  102), 
'IOa/un-f>i)c(vii.  67),  Stpouirpiie  (vii.  68),  &c. ;  and  in  UirpSioe, 
MiOpivqci  or  Hi0p^v>rc  ( Aenoph.,  Hell.,  ii.  6  ;  Arrian,  Anab.,  i. 
1 7,  iii.  16),  which  appear  to  be  derivatives.  (Pott's  Etytno- 
logisehe  Fnrschujigen,      p.  xlvii.,  &c  ;  Rosen,  in  Journal 

Educatiofit  ix.,  p.  334,  335.) 

The  most  celebrated  race  of  princes  of  the  name  of  M<- 
thridates  were  the  kings  of  Ponlus,  who  were  descended 
fVora  Artabazea,  one  of  the  seven  Persian  chie&  who  over- 
threw the  M^  BX.  5S1.  (Florus,  iiL  5 ;  Died.,  xix.  40 ; 
Polyb»  V.  43.)   The  fbllowing  is  a  list  of  these  kings : — 

HITHRIDATES  I.,of  whom  little  is  known.  (Aristot, 
De        V.  to.) 

HITHRIDATK3  1L  succeeded  Ariobarzanes  II..  b.c 
363.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  various  wars  which 
w^  carried  on  by  the  successors  of  Alexander  the  Great ; 
and  being  an  active  and  enterprising  prince,  be  greatly  ex- 
tended his  paternal  dominions,  whence  he  is  frequently 
sumemed  tne  founder  {tTlariit)  of  the  kingdom  of  Pontus. 
He  also  niled  over  C^ppadocia  and  Fhrygia.  He  was  put 
to  death  by  Antigonus.  b.c.  302,  at  Ciuit,  in  Mysia,  at  the 
age  of  eighty-fbur,  according  to  I^ician  iMaerob^  c  13), 
because  he  was  suspected  of  fhvonring  the  interests  of  Cas- 
sander. 

MITHKIDATES  IIU  son  of  the  preceding,  ruled  fi*om 
BX.302  to  266. 

HITHRIDATES  IT.,  b.c.  240-1 90?,  tiie  son  of  Ariobar- 
zanes  IIL.  was  left  a  minor  by  his  fktber.  He  attacked 
Sinc^  which  was  taken  by  his  successor  Phamaces,  and 
earned  on  war  against  EumenesII .  He  was  in  dose  alliance 
with  the  Rhodians,  and  joined  with  some  other  princes  of 
Asia  Minor  in  making  valuable  presents  to  that  people,  to 
repair  their  losses  after  an  earthquake.  (Polyb,  v.  89,  90.) 
He  married  the  sister  of  Seleucus  Callinicus,  by  which 
alliance  he  obtained  Phrygia.  His  own  daughter  was 
married  to  Antiochus  the  Great, 

MITHRIDATES  V,  surnamed  Evergetos,  reigned  from 
about  156  to  120  B.C.  He  was  an  ally  of  the  Romans,  and 
assisted  them  in  the  third  Panic  war  with  a  considerable 
lleeL  He  vraa  assassinatad  at  Sinope,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son 

P.  a.  ^o.  948. 


MITHRIDATBR  VI.,  b.c.  120.8nmaued-Eupetor.  and 

called  the  Cheat,  was  one  of  the  most  formidable  enemies 
that  the  Romans  ever  encountered.  He  was  only  eleven 
yean  old  at  the  death  of  his  fkther ;  and  during  his  mi- 
nority his  life  was  frequently  in  dangw  ftom  the  numerous 
conspiracies  against  him.  He  is  said  to  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  taking  an  antidote  discovered  liy  himself,  which 
was  sufBcient  to  counteract  the  effect  of  the  most  violent 
poisons.  (Plin.,  J7.  xxiii.  77  ;  xxv.  3;  xxix.  8.)  Mi- 
thridates  possessed  a  strong  mind  and  a  v^rous  body ;  he 
excelled  in  all  athletic  sports,  and  was  distinguished  in  his 
early  years  by  his  bodily  strength  and  his  daring  spirit. 
He  had  also  paid  great  attention  to  the  study  of  philosophy 
and  polile  literature ;  and.  according  to  Plin]^  was  able  to 
converse' in  twenty-two  different  lai^[aages  (a.  A'.,  xx.  3). 

As  soon  as  Hithridates  was  old  enough  to.  take  the  go- 
vernment into  bis  own  hands,  he  attacked  the  Colchi  and 
the  other  barbarous  nations  who  dwelt  on  the  eastern  shores 
of  the  Black  Sea,  whom  he  redui^ed  to  subjection.  The  next 
acquisition  which  he  made  was  Paphlagonia,  which  was  said 
to  have  been  left  to  the  kings  of  Pontus  by  Pylamenes  II., 
king  of  Papblagoaia,  who  died  aboutB.c.  12I.  PartofPa- 
phlagonia  he  gave  to  Nicomedes  II.,  king  of  Bithynia,  who 
was,  next  to  Mithridales,  the  most  powerful  monarch  in 
Asia  Minor.  Nicomedes  however  was  jealous  of  the  in- 
creasing power  of  Mithridates ;  arid  on  the  death  of  Ariara- 
thes  VIL,  king  of  Paphla^nia,  who  had  married  a  sister  of 
Mithridates,  Nioome<U8  married  his  widow,  and  seised  the 
kingdom  of  Ca^padocft,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  son  Aria- 
rathes.  Mithridates  immediately  took  up  arms  in  fkvour 
of  his  nephew,  defeated  Nicomedes,  and  placed  his  nephew 
on  the  throne  under  the  title  of  Ariarathes  VIII.  In  a 
few  months  afterwards  he  was  murdered  by  his  uncle  at  a 
private  conference,  who  placed  a  son  of  his  own  on  the 
vacant  throne,  and  defeated  successively  the  brother  of  the 
late  king,  and  a  pretender  to  the  throne,  whom  Nicomedes 
represented  as  a  son  of  Ariarathes. 

Unable  to  cope  with  his  formidable  enemy,  Nicomedes 
applied  to  Rome ;  and  the  Romans,  who  had  long  been 
anxious  to  weaken  the  power  of  Mithridates,  declared  both 
Oippadocia  and  Paphlagonia  to  be  freo  states,  but  allowed 
the  Cappadocians,  at  ^eir  own  request,  to  elect  Ariobar- 
zanes  as  their  king.  Mithridates  however  did  not  tamely 
submit  to  the  loss  of  his  dominions.  He  entered  into 
allianco  with  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  to  whom  he  gave 
his  daughter  in  marriage;  and  with  his  assistance  he  ex- 
polled  Ariobarzanes  from  his  kingdom,  and  also  deprived 
Nicomedes  III.,  who  had  lately  succeeded  his  &ther,  of 
Bithynia.  The  two  expelled  kings  applied  to  the  Romans 
for  assistance,  who  reinstated  them  in  their  kingdoms,  and 
sent  an  army,  under  the  command  of  Aqutlius,  to  support 
them. 

A  war  wiUi  the  Romans  was  now  inevitaUe,  and  Mithri- 
dates conducted  it  with  the  greatest  viniur.  The  Bmnan 
armies  were  defeated  one  after  another;  Aquilius  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  put  to  death  by  having  melted  gold  poured 
down  his  throat;  and  in  b.c.  88  the  whole  of  Ana  Minor 
was  in  the  hands  of  MlUiridates.  In  the  same  year  he 
commanded  all  Romans  to  leave  the  country ;  but  before 
they  could  do  so.  they  were  massacred  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  different  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  to  the  number,  it  is 
said,  of  80,000.  Whether  this  massacre  took  place  by  the 
command  of  Mithridates,  or  was  occasioned  by  the  hatred 
which  the  Asiatics  bore  towards  the  Romans,  is  doub^l. 
The  islands  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  the  countries  on  the  mainland.  Athens  also 
submitted  to  his  power,  tt^ther  with  several  other  places 
in  Greece.  The  Rhodians,  the  only  people  who  offered 
him  any  Tigoroos  resistanee,  were  attacked,  but  without 
success. 

In  B.C.  87,  Sullm  arrired  in  Greece,  and  immediately 
commenoed  the  siege  Athens,  which  was  taken  on  the 
Ist  of  March  in  the  fidlowii^  year.  Sulla  followed  up  this 
success  by  the  def^  of  Arcbetaus,  the  general  of  Mithri- 
dates, near  Chseronea,  and  shortly  afterwards  by  another 
victory  near  Orcbomenus. 

During  the  successes  of  Sulla  in  Greece,  the  party  Of 
Marius  hsuH  obtained  the  ascendency  in  Rome ;  and  Flaccug, 
who  ^ad  been  consul  with  Cinna,  was  sont  to  succeed  Sulla 
in  the  command.  Flacous  however  was  put  to  death  by 
Fimbria,  his  lieutenant-general,  an  unprincipled  man,  but 
who  possessed  considerable  military  talents,  and  prosecuted 

the  war  against  Mithridates  in  As'a  with   '  - 
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viotorioB  of  Fimbria,.M)d  the  state  of  parties  at  Rome,  made 
Sulla  anxious  fur  peace,  wbicb  was  at  length  agreed  upon 
BjC.  84)  on  condition  that  Mitbridates  should  abandon  all 
:iis  conquests  ia  Asia,  and  restore  Bitfaynia  to  Nioomedes, 
ind  Cappadooia  to  Anobaraanes. 

But  this  war  was  scarcely  finished  before  Hllhridates  was 
agam  involved  in  hostilities  with  the  Romans.  Hithridates 
had  collected  a  larse  army  to  carry  on  war  against  the 
Colcfai.  Mureena,  wno  commanded  in  Asia,  perceiving  or 
pretending  to  perceive  a  disposition  in  Mithiidates  to  renew 
the  war,  seisea  the  opportunity  of  enriching  himself,  end, 
without  any  authority  ttom  the  senate  or  Sulla,  invaded 
the  dominions  of  Mithridatea,  and  collected  much  plunder. 
Mithridates,  having  in  vain  complaiued  to  the  senate,  col- 
lected an  army  to  detoid  his  dominions,  and  Completely 
defeated  Hursna  on  the  banks  of  the  Ha^  But  as  Sulla 
was  displeased  with  Mureoa  for  having  attacked  Mitbri- 
dates, Ine  peace  was  renewed,  and  thus  an  open  rupture 
was  avoided  for  the  presenL 

During  the  next  eight  years  Mitbridates  employed  him- 
self in  making  preparations  for  a  renewal  of  the  war;  and 
in  B.C.  75  he  broke  the  treaty  which  existed  between  him 
and  the  Romans  by  the  invasion  of  Bithynia.  Lucullns 
was  appointed  to  we  command,  B.c.  74,  and  commenced 
the  campaign  by  besieging  Cyzicus,  a  city  on  the  Propontis, 
which  had  been  supplied  by  Mitbridates  with  every  descrip- 
tion of  military  stores.  In  the  following  year  Mitbridates 
made  an  effort  to  relieve  the  town,  but  was  defeated  by 
Lucullus.  and  obliged  to  retire  to*Pontua.  He  was  soon 
after  foUoind  by  Loeullus,  and  having  hat  another  battle  at 
Gabiri,  on  the  bordan  of  Pontns  and  Bithvnia,  he  fled  into 
Armenia  to  his  son-in-law  Tigranes.  His  own  son  Ma- 
chares,  wbo  had  been  appointed  king  of  the  wild  tribes  on 
the  eastern  shores  of  the  Euxine,  reAiied  to  assist  his 
fiither,  and  provided  tn  his  own  safety  by  making  peace 
with  LuoultuB. 


eriUah  HittBuin.  IchyJ  ik*.  SiWer. 

In  B.C.  69>.  Tigranes  was  completely  defeated  byLncullus, 
during  the  absence  of  Mitbridates.  near  his  capital  Tigra- 
nooerto.  whieh  was  soon  after  taken  by  the  conqueror.  In 
the  following  year  Tigranes  was  again  defeated,  together 
with  Mitbridates,  near  Artaxata;  but  Lucullus  was  not 
able  to  deriTe  all  the  advantages  he  might  have  done  from 
his  vieioriM,  in  eonseqnenoe  cS  the  rantinous  disposition  of 
his  troops.  [Lucullus.]  Mitbridates  was  thus  enabled  to 
collect  another  army  without  opposition ;  and  having  re- 
turned to  Pontns,  be  defeated  the  Roman  general  Triarrus, 
with  the  toes  of  7000  men,  before  Lucullus  could  march  to 
his  assistance.  This  victory  was  followed  by  others;  various 
parts  of  Asia  Minor  again  submitted  to  his  autti^rity;  and 
the  Romans  appeared  to  be  on  ttie  point  of  losing  all  the 
acquisitions  they  had  made  during  the  war.  But  the  power 
of  Mithridatea  had  heea  shaken  to  its  foundation ;  and  on 
the  appointment  of  Pompey  to  the  command,  B.C.  66,  the 
war  was  soon  brought  to  an  end.  Mitbridates  was  defeated 
on  the  banks  of  the  EupbrateB ;  and  in  consequence  of 
Tigranes  having  submitted  to  Pompey,  he  fled  to  the  bar- 
barous tribes  dwelling  to  the  north  of  Ganoasua,  who  re- 
ceived him  with  hospitality  and  promised  him  support  The 
spirit  of  Mitbridates  had  not  yet  been  broken  by  adversity ; 
and  he  purposed,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Oolohi  and 
Scythians,  to  cany  into  execution  a  plan  which  he  is  said  to 
have  formed  in  his  earlier  years,  namely,  of  marching 
through  Thrada  and  Macedonia,  and  invading  Italy  iK>m 
the  north.  But  these  plans  were  frustrated  by  the  plots  of 
his  eldest  son  Phamaoes,  who  gained  over  the  army  to  his 
side,  and  deprived  his  father  or  the  throne.  Unwilling  to 
Ul  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  Mithridatea  put  an  end 
to  his  own  life,  b.c.  63,  at  the  age  of  68  or  69,  aider  a  reign 
of  fll^-seven  years. 


(Apfimn'e  SKthrubUieffar;  Strabo;  Livy's  EpiUma^ 

Plutarch's  Livtt  tff  SvUa  and  LuatdluM ;  Justin ;  Velleius  I 

Paterculos ;  Clinton's  I^ti  HsUe^ei,  vdL  iii^  Apprndix  8,  I 

'  Kings  of  Pontns.*)  ! 

MITHRAS.  [MiTHIUDATES.] 

MITHRAX.   [Mauds,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  g99.] 
MITRA.   (Zoology.)  [Voluta.] 

MITRAL  VALVE.   [Hbart.]  , 

MITRE  (from  mitra,  ftirpa,  a  head-band  or  diadem),  the 
crown  or  pontifical  ornament  worn  on  the  bead  by  arch-  ' 
bishops  and  bishops,  and  in  some  instances  by  sbbots,  upon  ' 
solemn  occasions.   The  original  meaning  (X  Mitra,  as  it 
appears  from  Hmner,  is  a '  band  *  or  'belt.'  adapted  to  pro- 
tect the  lower  part  of  Ae  body.   It  ia  used  by  ister  writers 
to  signify  a  band  for  the  faeadt  vera  by  the  Greek  females ; 
and  also  more  particularly  to  indicate  the  head-dress  worn 
by  Lydiana,  Phrygians,  and  other  natioos  of  Asia  Minor, 
which  is  sometimes  called  the  Phrygian  cap  or  bonnet.  It 
is  not  known  when  it  was  first  adopted  by  the  hierarchy. 
Gough,  in  his  'Sepulchral  Monuments,'  vol.  i.,  p.  cliii.,  . 
says, '  The  mitres  oi  Christian  prelates  were  borrowed  from  ! 
the  Apex  or  Tutulus  of  the  Flamen  Dialis.*    The  pope  has 
four  mitres,  which  are  more  or  less  rich  according  to  the  | 
solemnity  of  the  feast-days  upon  which  they  are  to  be  worn. 
The  cardinals  antiently  wore  mitres,  before  the  hat,  which 
was  first  granted  to  them  by  the  council  of  Lyon  in  1245. 
Furetiire,  in  his  'Dictionnairetlniversetle,'  says  tba^  it  was 
not  till  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century  that  aboots  were  al- 
lowed to  wear  mitres.  The  ^monstratensians  procured 
a  constitution,  which  was  eonfinCDed  by  Pope  Innocent  III., 
that  all  the  abbots  of  their  order  should  wear  them. 

In  England  the  Mitre  was  certainly  used  by  bishops  as 
early  as  the  time  of  the  Saxons,  and  continued  as  long  as 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion  was  that  of  the  state.  Since 
that  time  the  mitre  has  appeared  only  as  an  heraldic  ensign, 
surmounting  the  episcopal  coat  of  arms,  unless  perhaps  in 
some  occasional  instance,  such  as  Evelyn  refers  to  in  his 
'Diary.'  He  says :' 20lh  Dec.  1661.— The  bishop  of  Glou- 
cester preacbed  at  the  abbey  at  the  funeral  of  the  bishop  of 
Hereford,  brother  to  the  duke  of  Albemarle.  It  was  a  de- 
cent soteranity.  There  was  a  silver  mitre  with  episcopal 
robes  home  by  the  herald  before  the  herse,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  duke  his  brother,  and  all  die  bishops,  wiUi 
divers  noblemen.*  (Evelyn's  Memcirt,  voL  i.,  p.  343.)  An- 
lientlv,  the  mitre,  as  an  ornament,  seems  to  have  descended 
fh>m  bishop  to  bishop.  Among  the  Cottonian  manuscripts 
is  an  order,  dated  tst  July,  4th  Hen.  VI.,  for  delivering  to 
Archbishop  Chicbely  the  mitre  which  had  been  worn  by 
his  predecessor.  That  it  was  an  ornament  of  great  ex- 
ense  may  be  gathered  from  the  circumstance  that  Arch- 
ishop  Pechehato's  new  mitre,  in  1288,  cost  173/.  4«.  \d, 
(See  Ducarel's  BxcgrpU  &om  the  Lambeth  Regitterg; 
MS.  Brit.  Mus.) 

As  an  heraldic  ornament  the  mitre  of  a  bishop  is  only 
surrounded  by  a  fillet  set  with  precious  stones.  The  arch- 
bishop's mitra  issues  from  a  ducal  coronet. 

MmiE'LLA.  rVoLOTA.] 

MITRE'OLA.  lyoLUTA.] 

MinniMUS,  a  legal  term  applied  to  certain  writs  and 
warrants  in  which  the  wcsrd  mittimus,  'We  (the  king)  send,' 
is  expressed  or  implied. 

If  a  record  of  one  court  be,  for  any  purpose,  required  to 
be  transmitted  to  another,  as  one  court  can  exercise  no 
direct  authority  over  another,  the  course  is,  for  a  writ  to 
issue  out  of  Chancery,  in  the  king's  name,  requiring  the 
court  in  which  the  record  is,  to  certify  the  same  to  the  king  I 
in  Chancery;  and  when  the  record  is  removed  into  the 
Court  of  Chancery  by  this  writ  (of  oertiorari),  it  is  sent  from 
the  Chancoy  to  the  court  in  which  it  is  wanted  by  writ  of 
mittimus. 

The  terra  is  however  in  more  frequent  use  as  applied  to 
the  warrant  by  which  magistrates  commit  and  send  perK)ns 
chai^d  before  them  with  offences  to  Uie  proper  euatedy,  in 
order  that  they  may  be  forthcoming  to  answer  the  charge 
when  ripe  for  judicuil  decision.  This  warrant  nay  be  either 
in  the  name  of  thekin^or  in  that  of  the  committuig  magis- 
trate, but  the  term  *  mittimus*  is  used,  even  when  the  latter, 
which  is  now  the  more  common  course,  is  adopted. 

As  to  what  persons  may  be  committed,  the  place  to  which 
they  may  be  sent,  the  form  of  the  warrant,  &o.,  see  Bunu's 
Justice,  title  '  Criminal  Law  Commitment,*  i-vli. 

MITU.  a  name  for  sbme  of  the^Qirassow  birds.  £Cea- 
cin*,  VOL  viii.  ^  129.]^  g,^.^^^  Google 
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MIXTURES,  in  Pharmacy,  signify  liquid  medicines  coiv 
Eistiog  of  several  ingredients,  eitfier  in  a  state  of  mechani- 
cal suipension  ia  some  viscid  medium,  or  in  a  state  of  oom- 
plete  solution.  In  preparing  these,  oara  must  be  taken  not 
to  mix  in  the  same  prescription  substances  which  exerrise 
an  antagonizing  action  on  the  body,  or  which  are  incompa- 
tible, from  one  ingredient  decomposing  another.  Sume- 
times  however  it  ia  the  substance  resulting  from  the  decom- 
position of  one  or  more  of  the  constituent  articles  whicli  is 
wished,  as  in  the  compound  mixture  of  iron,  and  in  this 
case  decomposition  of  tbe  materials  is  indispensable. 

No  greater  quantity  of  a  mixture  should  be  prepared  at 
one  lime  than  is  likely  to  be  used  before  the  compound  is 
spoiled,  either  by  the  atmosphere,  if  the  materials  are  of  a 
vegetable  bind,  or  by  the  action  of  the  various  ingredients 
on  each  other. 

MNsntHA.  rcii.ioGSADA,  voi.  vii,  p.  les.i 

MNEMOKICS.  [Hkmory.] 
MNEMCSyNE.  [MusK3.j 

MOAB  a  people  descends  from  Moah,  the  sot 

of  Lot  by  his  elder  daughter  {Gen.,  xix.  37),  and  conse- 
quently related  to  tire  Ammonites,  with  whpm  we  find  them 
clusely  connected  m  their  subsequent  history.  [Auuo- 
NiTES.]  The  earliest  accounts  represent  them  as  dwelling 
in  the  country  on  the  east  d  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  river 
Jordan,  on  both  banks  of  the  ri%-er  Arnon  (Wady  Modjeb), 
from  which  they  had  driven  out  the  Emim,  who  were  said  to 
be  a  tribe  of  dants.  {Deut.,  ii.  11  ;  Gen.,  xiv.  5.)  The  plains 
on  the  east  of  the  Jordan  near  its  mouth  were  callea  from 
them  the  Plains  of  Moab.  {Numb.,  xxii.  1 ;  Josh^  xiii.  32 ; 
Deui.,  xxxiv.  1, 8.)  Befbre  the  invasion  of  Canaan  by  the  Is- 
raelites they  had  been  disposs^ed  by  the  Amorites  of  the 
country  north  of  the  Amon,  which  was  thenceforth  their 
northern  boundary.  {Nnmb^  xxi.  13, 26  ;  xxiL  3C ;  Judges, 
xi.  18.)  [Ahoiutbi.]  At  the  division  of  Canaan  among 
tbe  tribes  of  Israel,  this  tract  of  country  was  given  to  Reuben 
and  Gad. 

By  tbe  command  of  God,  the  Israelites  left  Moah  in  un- 
disturbed possession  of  their  country.  (Deut.,ii.9i  Judget, 
xi.  IS,  18;  2  C^on., XX.  1 0.)  But  while  the  Israelites,  after 
conquering  the  Amorites,  were  encamped  in  the  plains  of 
Muab,  Balak,  the  king  of  Moab,  sent  for  the  prophet  Balaam  to 
curse  them.  (JV"«?7i6,  xxii. — xxiv.)  Balaam  found  himself 
compelled  by  a  divine  impulse  to  bless  the  people  whom  he 
meant  to  curse,  but  was  more  successful  in  seducing  them 
to  the  licentious  worship  of  Baal-peor  by  means  of  the 
daughters  of  Moab.  {Numb.,  xxv.  1 ;  xxxi.  1 6 ;  Rev.,  ii-  14.) 
For  this  offence,  and  for  neglecting  to  assist  the  Israelites 
on  their  march,  the  Hoabiles  were  excluded  from  the  con- 
gre^tion  of  God  to  the  tenth  generation.  (Deut.,  xxiil  3, 
4;  Nehem.,  xiii.  I,  2.) 

In  the  time  of  tbe  Judges,  Moab,  in  league  with  the 
children  of  Ammon  and  Amatek,  invaded  the  land  of  tbe 
Israelites,  and  ruled  over  them  for  eighteen  years.  Tbey 
were  at  last  delivered  by  Ehud,  who  assassinated  Eglon,  the 
king  of  Moab.  {Judget,  iii.  12-30.)  After  this  time  itVp- 
pears  from  the  book  of  Ruth  that  there  was  a  period  of 
friendly  intercourse  between  tbe  two  nations.  Saul  warred 
against  Moab  (1  Sam^  xiv.  47),  and  David  made  them  tri- 
butary to  Israel  <2  Sam.,  ii.  8).  The  tribute  which  they 
paid  consisted  of  dieep  and  lambs,  (2  King*,  iii.  4.)  After 
tbe  partition  of  the  kingdom,  we  find  Moab  subject  to  the 
king  of  Israel,  against  whom  they  rebelled  after  the  death 
uf  Ahab,  in  B.C.  897.  {2  Kings,  i-  1 ;  iii.  5 ;  and  Ts.,  xvi.  I.) 
Jehoram,  the  son  of  Ahab,  assisted  by  Jehoshaphat,  king 
of  Judah,  defeated  them  in  a  great  battle,  but  failed  to 
subdue  tbem.  (2  Kings,  iiL  6-27.)  Soon  after  this,  Moab, 
with  the  Ammouites  and  other  nations,  invaded  Judah,  but 
the  invaders  quarrelled  among  themselves  and  destroyed 
each  other.  (2  Chron.,  xx)  In  the  reign  of  Joash,  about 
B  c.  838,  the  Moabites  again  made  incursions  upon  Israel. 
(2  Kings,  xiiL  20.)  It  ia  probable  that  after  the  tribes  of 
Reuben  and  Gad  had  been  carried  captive  by  Tiglath- 
pileser  (about  b.c.  740),  the  Moabites  recovered  the  country 


they  bad  formerly  poBsessed  north  of  the  Arnon,  for  Isawb' 
(XV.,  xvi.)  speaks  of  towns  of  the  Moabites  in  tb«t  district ; 
but  from  the  same  prophecv  it  would  appear  that  tbey  wer^ 
again  driven  baok  over  tbe  Arnon  by  tbe  Auyrifuw,  Ir. 
common  with  tiie  other  nations  on  tbe  borders  erf"  Palestine, 
the  Bfoabites  wata  subdued  by  Nebucbadneuar,  nndec 
whom  they  made  war  upon  Judah.  (3  Kings,  xuv.  3.)  Fro^ 
Jarennak,  xxvii^  it  would  appear  Utat  near  Uie  beginning^  of 
tbe  Tei|!nofZ«dekiab,  the  Moabites  and  other  neighbouring 
nations  endeavoured  to  persuade  bim  t»  revolt  iram  Nebu- 
chadnessar,  but  without  immediate  success,  as  tbe  rebeljiou 
of  Zedekiah  did  not  take  place  till  about  the  niiUb  year  of  bis 
reign.  (2  Kings,  xxiv.  20 ;  xxv.  1.)  According  to  Josepbus, 
tbe  Moabites  and  Ammonites  were  reduced  to  subjection  by 
Nebuchadnezzar  in  the  fifth  year  after  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  {Antiq.,  x.  9,  7).  Tbis  may  have  been  the  evon^ 
reff>rred  to  in  the  pro^ecies  of  Ezekiel  (xxv.  8-11)  and 
Zepbaniah  (ii.  8-11),  The  Moabites  are  incidentally  men- 
tioned in  sevml  other  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  and 
by  Josepbus.  The  prophecies  contain  many  tbceateninga 
asainst  tbem.  Their  name  ultimately  disappeared  in  tbali 
of  the  Arabians. 

Tbe  Moabites  were  a  pastwal  people  (2  Kings,  iii.  4.) 
Tbeir  coiuitry  was  well  adapted  for  rearing  cattle,  and  also 
produced  com  and  wine.  {Ruth,  i.  1 ;  It.,  xvi.  8-10.)  It 
contained  many  mountains  and  fertile  valleys,  and  was  well 
watered  by  the  Arnon,  the  Zered,  and  other  rivers  which 
fall  into  the  Dead  Sea.  It  is  called  by  Josepbus  "HuapinQ. 
{Bell.  JM-,  iii.  9.  3 ;  iv.  8.  2),  and  corresponds  to  part  of 
the  present  district  of  Kerek.  Several  cities  of  Moab  are 
mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  (Is.,  xv.,  xvi.,  &c.)  Tbe 
capital  was  Ax  or  Rabbath-Moab  {Deat.,  ii.  9),  aflarwarde 
called  Aceopolis.  Its  niin^  whidi  still  retain  the  name  of 
IMiha,  lie  about  26  miles  south  of  the  Arnon.  near  a  stream 
which  ia  now  called  Beni-Hamed.  Jerome  slates  that  the 
city  was  destroyed  by  an  earttiquake  in  his  youth.  The 
country  of  Mod}  was  well  peopled,  as  is  proved  by  the  nu- 
merous ruins  found  there.  The  Moabites  were  governed 
by  kings  (Numb.,  xxii.  4 ;  Judges,  iii.  12;  I  Sam^  xxii.  3 ; 
Jer.,  xxvii.  3)  and  inferior  princes  {Numb.,  xxii.  8»  14; 
xxiii.  6).  Tbeir  reliffion  was.  the  licentious  idolatry  of 
Baal-peor  and  Cbemoah  {Numb.,  xxv.  1-4 ;  2  Kings,  xxiii. 
13),  In  cases  of  extreme  danger,  they  oftred  human 
sacrifices  {2  Kinite,  iii.  27). 

(Relandi,  Pa^Mfina;  C^meVs  Dictionary  ;  Winer's  £tfr. 
Utches  Realworterloich ;  Burckbardt's  Travels  in  Syria.) 

MOALLAKAT.   [Arabia,  p.  219.] 
MOBILE.  [AuiBAMA.] 

MOCARANGUA,  or  MONAMATAPA.  [Sofala.J 

MOCHA-  [Arabia.] 

MOCKING  BIRD,  the  vulgar  name  for  that  singular 
songster  tbe  Mimic  Thrush  of  Latham,  Tardus  polyglottus 
ofUnnftusand  authors,  Orpheus  potj/gtoitua  m  mniaaon, 
and  Mimus  polyglothis  of  Boie. 

Genitrie  Character.  [Merulidjc,  ante,  p.  182.] 
Description.— Male.  Upper  parts  of  the  bead,  neck,  and 
bacl^  dark  brownish  ash ;  and,  when  new-monlted,  a  fine 
light  grey ;  wings  and  tail  neariy  black,  the  first  and  second 
rows  of  coverts  tipped  with  white ;  primary  coverts,  in  some 
males  wholly  while,  in  others  tinged  with  brown.  Three 
first  primaries  white  from  their  roots  asfer  as  their  coverts: 
white  on  the  next  six,  extending  fram  an  inch  to  one  and 
three-fourtlig  farther  down,  descending  equally  on  both 
sides  of  the  feather ;  tbe  tail  is  cuneiform,  the  two  exterior 
feathers  wholly  white;  the  rest,  except  the  middle  ones, 
tipped  with  white ;  chin  white ;  sides  of  the  neck,  breast, 
belly,  and  veut,  a  brownish-white,  much  purer  in  wild  birds 
than  in  those  that  have  been  domesticated ;  iris  of  the  eye 
yellowish  cream-coloured,  inclining  to  golden ;  bill  black, 
the  base  of  the  lower  mandible  whitish ;  1^  and  ftet  bla^ 
and  strong. 

Female  very  much  resembling  tbe  male,  but  the  white  is 
teas  pure,  spreads  over  only  seven  or  eight  of  tbe  primaries, 
does  not  descend  so  far,  and  extends  considembly  ftrther 
down  on  the  broad  than  on  the  narrow  side  of  the  nathen. 
The  black  is  also  more  of  a  brownish  cast. 

Young  birds  with  the  breast  spotted  like  that  of  a  thrush : 
young  male  with  the  white  on  the  wing  broader  and  of 
greater  purity  than  in  tbe  female.  (Wilson.) 

Habits,  Iteproduetion,  — Tbe  extraordinary  vocal 
powers  of  this  wonderful  song-bird  and  his  lively  habits, 
88  recorded  by  eye  and  ear  witnesses,  are.  so  uneominon, 
that  we  should  think  we  wer^M^bNMSd^J^ 
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bird  in  a  fairy  tale,  did  we  not  know  the  fidelity  and  acou- 
raey  of  the  excellent  obBerren  who  dawribe  it.  Wilson 
ihUB  portrays  this  polyglot: — 

'  The  ease,  elegance,  and  rapidity  of  his  movements,  the 
animation  of  his  eye.  and  the  intelligence  he  displays  in 
listening  and  laying  up  leatoni  firam  almost  may  spetaes 
of  the  feathered  creation  within  his  hearing,  are  rwlly  lur^ 
prising,  and  nark  the  peenliarity  of  his  genius.  To  these 
qualities  we  may  add  that  of  a  voice,  fm,  strong,  musical, 
and  capable  of  almost  merj  modulatiim,  from  the  clear 
mellow  tones  of  the  wood-thrush,  to  the  savaee  scream  of 
the  bald  ea^  In  measure  and  accent  he  ftithfiilly 
follows  his  originals.  In  fbroe  and  sweetness  of  expression 
he  greatly  improves  upon  them.  In  his  native  groves, 
mounted  on  the  top  of  a  tall  bush  or  half-grown  tree,  in 
the  dawn  of  dewy  morning,  while  the  woods  are  already 
vocal  with  a  multitude  of  warblers,  his  admirable  song  rises 
pre-eminent  over  every  competitor.  The  ear  can  listen  to 
his  music  alone,  to  which  that  of  all  the  others  seems  a 
mere  accompaniment.  Neither  is  this  strain  altogether 
imitaUve.  His  own  native  notes*  which  are  easily  dis- 
tinguishable by  such  as  are  well  acquainted  with  those  of 
our  various  song-biids,  are  bold  ana  Aill,  and  varied  seem- 
ingly beyond  w  limits.  They  consist  of  short  expressions 
or  two,  three,  or  at  the  most  five  or  six  syllables,  generally 
inteispersed  with  imitations,  and  all  of  them  uttered  with 
great  emphasis  and  rapidity,  and  continued  with  undi- 
minished ardour  for  half  an  hour  or  an  hour  at  a  time. 
His  expanded  wings  and  tail,  glistening  with  white,  and 
the  buojrant  gaiety  of  his  action,  arrest  Uie  eye,  as  his  song 
most  irresistibly  does  the  ear.  He  sweeps  round  with  en- 
thusiastic eestacy;  he  mounts  and  descends  as  his  song 
swelb  and  dies  away ;  and,  as  my  fliend  Mr.  Bartiam  has 
beautifully  expressed  it,  "  He  bounds  aloft  with  the  cele- 
rity of  an  arrow,  as  if  to  recover  or  recal  his  very  soul, 
expired  in  the  last  elevated  strain."  While  thus  exerting 
himself,  a  bystander,  destitute  of  sight,  would  suppose  that 
the  whole  mlhered  trib^  had  assembled  together  on  a  trial 
of  skill,  each  striving  to  produoe  his  utmost  e£fec^  so  perfbet 
are  his  imitations.  He  many  times  deceives  the  sportsman, 
and  sends  him  in  search  of  birds  that  perhaps  are  not 
within  miles  of  him,  but  whose  notes  he  exactly  imitates ; 
even  birds  themselves  are  iVequently  imposed  on  by  this 
admirable  mimic,  and  are  decoyed  by  the  fancied  calls  of 
their  mates,  or  dive  with  precipitation  into  the  depths  of 
thickets  at  the  scream  of  what  they  suppose  to  be  the 
sparrow-hawk. 

'The  Mocking  Bird  loses  little  of  the  power  and  energy 
of  his  song  by  confinement.  In  bis  domesticated  state, 
when  he  commences  his  career  of  song,  it  is  impossible  to 
stand  by  uninterested.  He  whistles  mr  the  dog;  Cmsar 
starts  up,  wags  his  tail,  and  runs  to  meet  his  master.  He 
at^ueaks  out  uke  a  hurt  chicken,  and  the  hen  hurries  about 
with  han^ng  wings  and  bristled  feathers,  ducking  to  pro- 
tect its  injured  brood.  The  barking  of  the  dog,  the  mewing 
of  the  cat,  the  creaking  of  a  passing  wheelbarrow,  follow 
with  great  truth  and  rapidity.  He  repeats  the  tune  Caught 
him  by  his  master,  though  of  considerable  length,  fully  and 
feithfully.  He  runs  over  the  quiverings  of  the  canary  and 
the  clear  whistlings  of  the  Virginia  nightingale,  or  red- 
bird,  with  such  superior  execution  and  efiecC,  that  the 
mortified  songsters  reel  their  own  inferiority,  and  become 
altogether  silent,  while  he  seems  to  triumph  in  their  defeat 
by  redoubling  his  exertions.  This  excessive  fondness  for 
variety  however,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  itgures  his  song. 
His  elevated  imitations  of  the  brown  ^rusb  are  frequently 
interrupted  by  the  crowing  of  cocks ;  and  the  warbiings  of 
the  blue-bird,  which  he  exquisitely  manages,  are  mingled 
with  the  screaming  of  swallows  or  the  cackling  of  hens : 
amiilst  the  simple  melody  of  the  robin  we  are  suddenly 
surprised  by  the  shrill  reiterations  of  the  whip-poor-will, 
while  the  notes  of  the  kill-deer,  blue-jay.  martin,  baltimore, 
and  twenty  others  succeed,  widi  such  imposing  reality,  that 
we  look  round  for  the  originals,  aod  discern  with  astonish- 
ment that  the  solo  performer  in  this  singular  tumcert  is  the 
admirable  bird  now  before  us.  During  this  exhibition  of 
his  powers,  he  spreads  his  wings,  expands  his  tail,  and 
throws  hinuelf  around  the  cage  in  all  the  eestacy  of  en- 
tfaunasm,  seeming  not  only  to  sin^  but  to  danoe^  keeping 
time  to  die  measure  of  his  own  music  Both  in  his  native 
and  domesticated  state,  during  the  solemn  stillness  of  night, 
as  soon  as  the  moon  rises  in  silent  majuty,  he  begins  his 
delightful  solo;  and  serenades  us  the  live-long  ni^t  with 


a  full  display  of  his  vocal  powers,  making  the  whole  ncigh< 
bourhood  ring  with  his  inunitable  medley.' 

Audubon  is  of  opinion  that  in  song  it  is  far  beyond  the 
nightingale.  He  pronounces  the  notes  of  that  bird  to  be 
equal  to  those  of  a  «ou6re/<«  of  taste,  wbo^  oould  she  study 
undw  a  Monrt,  might  perhaps*  in  tinie,  become  very 
interesting  in  her  way.  But  he  thinks  it  quite  absurd  to 
compare  her  essays  to  the  finished  talent  of  the  HockiDj; 
Biro.  In  oonftnement  its  melody,  though  very  beautiful, 
fUls  for  short,  in  his  judgment,  of  its  '  wood-notes  vild.' 
He  describes  its  imitative  powers  as  amazing,  and  says  that 
these  birds  mioiic  with  ease  all  their  brethren  of  thu  forests 
or  of  the  waters,  as  well  as  many  quadrupeds ;  but  though 
he  has  heard  tlmt  the  bird  possesses  the  power  of  imitating 
the  human  voice,  he  nem  met  with  an  instance  of  that 
mimicry. 

The  last-mentioned  author  gives  us  a  most  interesting 
detail  of  the  loves  of  these  clutrming  birds  amid  the  ricb 
scenery  where  the  great  Magnolia,  with  its  thousand  beau- 
tiful ^wers,  Bignonias,  the  white-fiowered  Stuartia,  and 
the  golden  orange,  are  intertwined  with  innumerable  vines. 
*  For  awhile.*  continues  this  graphic  desoriber,  *  each  long 
day  and  pleasant  n^t  are  uus  spent ;  hut  at  a  peculiar 
note  of  the  female  be  ceases  bis  aong,  and  attends  to  her 
wishes.  A  nest  is  to  be  prepared,  and  the  choice  of  a  plan 
in  which  to  lay  it  is  to  become  a  mottw  of  mutual  conside- 
ration. The  orange,  the  fig,  the  pear-tree  of  the  gardens, 
are  inspected;  the  thick  briar  patebea  are  also  visited. 
They  appear  to  be  well-suited  for  tne  purpose  in  view;  and 
so  well  does  the  bird  know  that  man  is  not  his  most  dan- 
gerous enemy,  that  instead  of  retiring  from  him,  they  at 
length  fix  their  abode  iu  hisvitMuity,  perhaps  in  the  nearest 
tree  to  his  window.  Dried  twigs,  leaves,  grasses,  cotton, 
flax,  and  other  substancM  are  pjclced  up,  carried  to  a  forked 
branch,  and  there  arranged.  The  female  has  laid  an  egg, 
and  the  male  cedoublea  nis  caresses.  Five  eggs  are  depo- 
sited in  due  time,  when  the  male,  having  little  more  to  do 
than  to  sing  his  mate  to  repose,  attunes  bis  pipe  aoev. 
Every  now  and  Uien  he  spies  an  insect  on  the  eround,  the 
taste  of  which  he  is  sure  wUl  please  bis  beloved  one.  He 
drops  upon  it,  takes  it  in  his  bill,  beats  it  against  the  earth, 
and  flies  to  the  nest  to  feed  and  receive  the  warm  thanks  of 
his  devoted  female.' 

The  eggs  are  pale  green,  blotched  and  spotted  nearly 
all  over  with  umber  orown.  The  female  aita  fourteen 
days. 

The  enemies  of  the  Mocking  Bird  are  cats,  the  Falco 
Stanleii,  and  snakes,  especially  the  black  snake,  whicb 
Wilson  describes  as  the  mortal  enemy  of  our  sonnter's 
egi^  and  young,  and  as  the  object  of  his  especial  and  deadlf 
vengeance ;  for  tbe  bird  rarely  leaves  bis  io«,  when  be  hss 
finind  him,  alive.  '  Children.'  says  Audubon,  *  seldom 
destroy  the  nests  of  these  birds,  and  tbe  planters  generallf 

C)tect  tbem.  So  much  does  this  fiwling  prevail  tbruugfaout 
uisiana.  that  they  will  not  willingly  permit  a  Mocking 
Bird  to  be  shot  at  any  time.* 

The  food  of  this  species  consi&ls,  according  to  WilsiHi,  of 
the  berries  of  the  red  cedar,  myrtle,  holly,  and  many  species 
of  Smilax,  together  with  pim  berries,  gall-berries,  and  s 
profusion  of  otberswith  which  the  swampy  thickets  abound, 
as  well  as  winged  insects,  of  which  it  is  exceedingly  fond. 

Geographical  DittribuHon. — *  The  Mocking  Bird,'  says 
Wilson,  '  inhabits  a  very  considerable  extent  of  both  North 
and  South  America,  having  been  traced  from  the  stated  of 
New  England  to  Brazil,  and  also  among  many  of  the  adja- 
cent islands;  much  more  numerous  in  tboee  states  south 
thau  in  those  north  of  the  rivw  Ddawore,  being  generally 
migratory  in  the  latter,  and  resident  (at  l«mt  many  of  tfacm) 
in  the  former.  A  warm  climate  and  low  countn',  not  far 
from  the  sea,  seem  most  congenial  to  their  nature';  accord- 
ingly we  find  the  species  less  nuroerous  to  tbe  west  than 
east  of  the  great  range  of  tbe  Alleghany,  in  the  same  paral- 
lels of  latitude.  In  the  severe  winter  of  1808-9,  I  found 
these  birds  occasionally  ftom  Fredericksburg  in  Virginii 
to  the  southern  parts  of  Georgia.' 

Nutlall  states  that  it  inhabits  the  whole  continent  and 
the  adjacent  islands,  from  Rhode  Island  to  the  larger  islands 
of  the  West  Indies,  continuing  through  the  equatorial  re- 
gionsi  and  as  for  south  as  Brazil.  N<m-  is  it  confined  to  tbe 
eastrnn  or  Atlantic  states ;  for  it  is  found  in  the  territory  (nov 
state)  of  Arkansas,  and  more  than  a  thousand  miles  fim 
the  mouth  of  Red  River.  Say  noti6£k  itu  lubadinK  *^  ^ 
western  sources  of  the  Cl^atl^o 
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Mr.  Darwin  (Journal  and  Remarks^  ootices,  in  lua  account 
of  Maldonado,  a  mocking-bird,  Orpheus  Modulator,  called 
by  the  inhabitants  Calandria,  as  remarkable  for  possessing  a 
song  iar  superior  to  that  of  any  other  bird  in  the  country : 
indeed  it  was  nearly  the  only  bird  in  South  America  which 
he  obtserred  to  take  its  stand  for  the  purpose  of  singing.  He 
compares  the  song  to  that  of  the  sedge-warbler.  but  says 
that  it  is  more  powerful,  and  that  some  harsh  notes  and 
some  very  high  ones  are  mingled  with  a  pleasant  watblin^. 
It  is  heard  only  during  spring:  at  otluir  times  its  cry  is 
harsh,  and  fiur  team  oarmonioiu.  He.  states  that  near 
Maldonado  these  birda  were  tame  and  bold,  constantly 
attending  the  country-houses  in  numbeit,  to  pick  the  meat 
which  was  hong  up  on  the  posts  or  walls ;  but  if  any  other 
small  bird  approacned,  the  Calandria  drove  it  away.  Mr. 
Darwin  add^  th&t.  on  the  wide  uninhabited  plainsof  Pata- 
gonia, another  closely  allied  species,  Orphetu  Patagonicu* 
of  D'Orbigny,  which  frequents  the  valleys  clothed  with 
spiny  bushes,  is  a  wilder  bird,  and  has  a  alightly  different 
tone  of  voice.  {.Voyagei  qf  H.M.S.  Adventure  arid  Beagle, 
vol.  iiL) 

Mr.  Swainson  (Fauna  Borealt-Americana,  vol,  ii.,  and 
Cloitifieatioti  of  Birdt,  vol.  ii.)  notices  the  striking  analogy 
between  the  Mocking  Bird  and  Laniut  Carolineneia  (the 
Loggerkeaded  Shrike),  Both  the  birds,  he  remarks,  are 
typical  examples  of  two  distinct  groups :  they  are  of  the 
same  siie,  clothed  in  nearly  the  same  coloured  plumage, 
seek  the  same  kind  of  food,  agree  in  tho  structure  of  their 
wings  and  tail  (almost  in  that  of  their  feet),  build  the  some 
kind  of  nest  and  in  similar  situations,  imitate  the  notes  of 
other  birds,  eject  their  unserviceable  food  in  the  same 
manner,  and  yet,  in  his  opinion,  are  totally  distinct  in  real 
affiuitv. 

K.fi.  The  term  Mock-Bird  u  sometimes  used  to  designate 
the  Sedge- Bird  (Ctirruca  taliearia  of  Fleming,  ^Ivia 
Phragmiti*  of  Bechstein,  Calamodyta  Pltragmitit  of  Bona- 
{larle;  and  that  of  Mxtek  Nightingale  is  sometimes  applied 
to  the  Black'cap  (Black-Cap],  and  also  to  tho  Fauvette, 
Curruca  hortenne,  Br.  and  Flem.,  Motaeilla  ftortemit, 
Gm.,  S^via  horteiuitf  Bechst. 

MODBURY.  ^TONSHIU.] 

MODE,  in  Antient  Music,  is  the  order  of  the  sounds 
forming  what  may,  in  modem  language,  be  called  the  dif- 
ferent scales. 

The  antients  differed  exceedingly  among  themselves  in 
their  deftnitions  and  on  the  divisions  and  names  of  their 
modes  or  keys.  Obscure  on  every  musical  subject,  they 
are  nearly  unintelligible  on  this:  they  all  agree  however 
that  a  mode  is  a  certain  system  of  sounds,  and  it  appears 
that  this  syiitem  or  succession  is  in  itself  nothing  but  a 


given  diapason,  or  octave,  made  up  of  all  the  intermediati 
sounds,  aocording  to  the  genus. 

In  the  earliest  Greek  music  whereof  we  have  any  acMunt 
there  were  but  Uiree  modes,  of  which  the  key-notes  were  at 
the  distance  of  one  tone  from  each  other.  Hie  lowest  of 
these  was  called  the  Dorian,  the  highest  the  Lydian,  and 
the  Phrygian  was  placed  between  the  other  two.  Subse- 
quently, by  dividing  the  tones  into  semitones,  two  other 
modea'were  produ4»d— the  Ionian  and  the  Motion,  the 
first  of  which  was  placed  between  the  Dorian  and  Phrygian, 
and  the  second  between  the  Phrygian  and  Lydian.  At 
length,  by  extending  the  system  above  and  below,  new 
modes  were  established,  which  took  their  names  from  the 
fiirmer  five,  adding  the  preposition  hyper  (Airip,  0600^)  fiv 
the  higher,  and  hypo  {vw6,  below)  for  the  lower.  Thui 
the  Lydian  mode  was  followed  by  the  Hyper-Dorian,  the 
Hyper-Ionian,  &c.,  in  ascending;  and  uter  the  Dorian 
mode  followed  the  Hypo-Lydian,  the  Hypo-iSolian.  &c,  in 
descending.  The  following  table  of  the  fifteen  modes,  with 
the  modern  names  of  the  sounds,  is  given  by  Rousseau,  from 
Alypius,  who  wrote  an  account  of  the  Greek  Semeiotieop 
and  is  one  of  the  seven  authors  published  by  Meibomius :— • 


Acute.  (High.) 


Mean 


Grar*.  (Low.) 


15  B    .  .  Hyper-Lydian. 

14b|)  -  •  Hyper- jiuolian. 

13  a    .  .  Hyper- Phrygian. 

12  A  t>  .  .  Hyper- Ionian. 

Ho..  I  Hyper- Dorian,  or 
t  Mixo-Lydian. 

to  vjf  .  .  Lydian. 

9  r    .  .  iColian. 

6  E    .  .  Phrygian. 

7  E  b  •  •  Ionian. 
6  D   .  .  Dorian. 

5  C);  .  .  Hypo-]^dian. 

4  c    .  .  Hypo-jGolian. 

3  b   .  .  Hypo-Phrygian, 

2  B  t .  -.  Hypo-Ionian. 

1  A  .  .  Hypo-Dorian. 


In  the  Estai  eur  la  Mueique,  by  M.  Laborde,  is  a.nu«t 
comprehensive  table  of  the  modes,  with  the  Greek  musical 
characters,  &c. ;  and  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions 
(vol.  U.,  part  2)  will  be  found  a  table  of  the  same  kind,  to 
*  show  the  tuning  of  the  Ijire  in  every  mode,'  by  Sir  Francis 
Styles,  a  most  mdustrious  inquirer,  and  a  very  learned 
original  writer  on  the  subject. 

Of  all  these  modes,  Plato  rejected  some,  thinking  them 
capable  of  operating  prejudicially  on  the  manners;  and 
Ptolemv  reduced  the  number  to  seven ;  the  latter  therefore 
confined  all  the  modes  within  the  compass  of  an  octave,  of 
which  the  Dorian  mode  is  the  centre,  so  that  the  Mixo- 
Lydian  was  a  4th  above,  and  the  Hypo- Dorian  a  4th  below ; 
the  Phrygian  a  5th  above  the  Hypo- Dorian;  the  Hypo- 
Phrygian  a  4lh  below  the  Phrygian ;  and  the  Lydian  a  5th 
above  the  Hyp»-Phrygian :  whence  results  the  following 
order:— 

1  .  .  .  F  .  .  .  Mixo-I^dian. 

2  .  .  .  ■  .  .  .  Lydian. 

3  .  .  .  o  .  .  .  Phrygian, 

4  .  .  .  C  .  .  ■  Dorian. 

5  .  .  .  B  .  .  .  Hypo-Lydian. 

6  .  .  .  A  ,  .  .  Hypo-Phrygian. 

7  t  .  .  o  .  .  .  Hy|K)-Duriau, 

From  these  seven  modea,  with  the  Hypo-raixo-Lydian — 
added,  it  is  said,  by  Guido  — were  formed  the  eight  eccle- 
siastical modes,  or  tones  of  the  CkLtholic  Church. 

If  we  really  understand  the  nature  of  the  degrees  by 
which  the  antients  completed  their  diapason,  or  octa\-e,  in 
the  various  modes,  many  of  these  modes  would  be  very  dis- 
pleasing to  modern  ears ;  but  the  probability  is,  that  some- 
thing remains  to  be  explained ;  and  whether  any  new  light 
will  ever  break  in  on  the  sutgeet,  is  exceedingly  doubtful. 

yfe  have  considered  the  modes  as  only  differing  in  regani 
to  grave  and  acute,  that  u,  in  pitch ;  but  there  are  other 
circumstances  on  which  their  effect,  perhaps,  much  de- 
pended, such  as  the  poetry  set  to  the  music,  the  nature  of 
the  accompanying  instrument,  the  rhythm  or  i-adence  of 
the  verse,  and  tho  peculiar  tastes  or  feelings  of  the  people 
from  whom  the  chief  modes  were  named,  as  the  Dorian. 
Phrygian,  &c.  Fearing  that  the  knowledge  of  these 
matters  will  not  much  advance  beyond  the  point  it  hn^ 
already  reached,  wacannot  in^u^^  e^^*^^^5^3^i'Cf^^ 
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mU  ever  be  thoroughly  understood.  Sueli  wema  to  be  the 
opinion  of  nearly  all  vriten  on  the  antient  modes,  parlicu- 
lariy  Rousseau,  from  whom  we  have  freely  tian^atad  the 
greater  part  of  this  article. 

Mode,  in  modem  musical  language,  signifies  the  same 
as  Key;  but,  though  a  far  more  convenient  twm,  is  very 
rarely  used  in  that  sense  in  our  isles.  [Kby.I 

MODELS.  ARCHITECTURAL.  Besides  the  usual 
delineations  upon  paper  showing  the  plans  and  different 
parts  of  a  building,  and  their  details  in  elevations,  sections, 
and  working  drawings  [Design  ;  Architbcturb],  a  solid 
representation  or  miniature  facsimile  of  the  propoa^  edifice 
is  sometimes  formed,  in  order  to  give  a  more  distinct  idea  of 
it  than  can  be  chained  from  a  nnmber  of  separate  drawings 
by  those  who  are  unable  to  comprehend  them  perfectly,  and 
combine  them  together  mentauy  so  as  to  figure  to  them- 
Bslvas  a  complete  and  distinct  image  of  the  whole.  Models 
of  thb  kind  are  variously  executed,  and  more  or  less  finished 
up,  as  may  be  required.  Sometimes  they  are  of  wood, 
either  coloured  or  not ;  a'nd  if  economy  is  studied,  the 
capitals  of  the  columns,  the  cornices,  and  all  other  decora- 
tive parts  are  merely  blocked  out  in  the  rough,  the  mould- 
ings and  ornaments  being  omitted.  But  the  material  now 
more  generally  used  is  plaster  of  Paris,  because  columns  and 
otherparts  that  require  much  camng  may  be  cast  in  moulds, 
and  aherwards  finibhed  up  with  comparatively  very  little 
trouble  or  expense.  Models  of  this  kind  areve^  beautiful, 
not  only  on  account  of  the  superior  neatness  of  their  exe- 
cution, but  their  texture  and  colour  alsa  The .  pure  and 
dazzling  whiteness  of  the  latter  is  however  rather  a  ftuU 
than  otnerwi«e,  because  it  prepossesses  the  eye  too  much, 
and  shows  the  building  of  a  pure  uniform  hue,  many 
degrees  whiter  than  the  whitest  stone,  even  before  it  becomes 
at  all  discoloured.  It  would  be  better  therefore  were  such 
glaring  whiteness  subdued,  either  by  mixing  up  some  colour 
in  the  plaster,  so  as  to  give  it  more  of  a  natural  stone  tint ; 
or  else,  by  washing  over  the  model  itself  after  it  is  finished. 
Another  material  employed  for  making  architectural  models 
is  card-board,  applied  in  surfaces  of  various  thicknesses; 
and  although  it  seems  fitted  only  for  very  plain  buildings, 
it  is  capable  of  being  wrought  so  ns  to  express  the  most 
minute  and  elaborate  tracery  and  other  ornaments  in  Gothic 
arehiteeture ;  besides  which,  models  thus  formed  fare  said 
lobe  less  susceptible  of  injury  than  those  in  plaster,  and 
may  be  more  easily  coloured  te  represent  the  different 
materials— stone,  brick,  wood-work,  slate,  ficc.  They  are 
however  more  expensive,  being  attended  with  much  greater 
labour,  and  requiring  to  be  built  up,  as  it  were,  like  the 
edifice  itself.  A  very  elaborate  model  of  Cossey  Hall,  in 
Norfolk  (executed  by  Mr.  T.  Dighton,  and  now,  we  believe, 
in  the  possession  of  the  Institute  of  Architects),  shows  the 
very  great  perfection  to  which  that  species  of  modelling 
has  been  brought;  for  the  profusely  enriched  chimney- 
shafts,  the  beautiful  oriels,  and  all  the  other  ornamental 
details  of  that  building  (unfortunately  still  in  an  unfinished 
state),  are  wrought  up  in  the  moat  exquisite  and  artist-hke 
manner;  and  the  whole  is  coloured  so  as  to  describe  the 
actual  materials  of  the  edifice  itself. 

Models  are  by  no  means  so  generally  made  use  of  as  they 
ought  to  be,  on  account  of  their  expenuveness ;  but  when 
a  building  of  great  magnitude  is  to  be  erected,  the  cost  of  a 
model,  although  it  may  be  considerable  in  itself,  becomes 
a  mere  triHe  in  the  sum-total.  Where  merely  the  facade  of  a 
building  will  bo  exposed  to  view,  a  model  may  be  dispensed 
with,  as  a  simple  elevation  will  answer  the  purpose  perhaps 
quite  as  well.  But  for  one  that  is  insulated,  or  is  at  all 
complex,  a  model  becomes  desirable:  the  same  again  if  a 
facade  is  composed  of  many  parts  or  surfeces.  some  project- 
ing, others  retiring,  the  effect  of  which  cannot  else  always 
be  so  distinctly  foreseen  as  it  ought  to  be,  at  least  not  except 
perspective  drawings  be  made  of  it  from  several  different 
(Ustanoes  and  points  of  view ;  and  if  there  be  many  of  these, 
they  will  be  hardly  lesa  expensive  than  a  model  itself. 
-Besides,  even  when  an  architect  has  thoroughly  considered 
all  his  preparatory  drawings,  he  may  still  find  out  something 
that,  if  not  absolutely  faulty,  might  be  considerably  im- 
proved—something that  he  had  thought  would  have  had  a 
different  effect,  and  which  therefore,  if  detected  in  the 
model,  can  still  be  remedied. 

For  showing  the  internal  parts  of  a  building,  models  are 
of  comparatively  little  use.  tunce  they  may  be  far  more  dis- 
tinctly understood  by  means  of  plans  of  uie  different  ttoors 
and  sectioiis.  Indeed,  unless  a  modal  be  made  to  open,  or  be 


so  constructed  lliat  either  one  or  men  of  its  aidas  may  be  r«. 
moved  Btpleasure.  so  as  to  lay  opm  the  interior,  the  iniide  of 

a  building  can  hardly  be  shown  at  all  in  a  modeL  Uenetf 
models  are  very  seldom  indeed  resorted  to  for  such  purpose, 
and  than  only  to.  show  a  single  large  apartment,  suui  as  the 
interior  of  a  cburoh,  or  something  of  that  sort,  whose  con 
struction  requires  to  be  so  explained ;  for  it  is  hardly  ne- 
cessary to  observe  Ibat  the  most  accurate  and  best-executed 
model  cannot  in  such  cases  eive  the  effect  of  the  building 
itself  as  viewed  when  we  stand  tdthin  it 

After  all,  useful  and  satisfactory  as  models  are,  they  are 
apt  in  somedegree  to  mislead  unlessdoe  precaution  be  taken 
to  guard  t^iainst  misooqeeptbns.  As  a  miniature  repre- 
sentation of  a  building,  more  especially  if  U  be  beautiflilly 
finished  up,  a  model  possesses  a  certain  preUiness  of  its 
own  which  captivates  the  eye,  and  is  likely  to  cause  it  to 
overlook  the  commonplace  or  trivial  character  perhaps  of 
the  design  so  shown.  Another  imperfection  attending  a 
model  is  that  it  conveys  no  idea  of  the  situation,  but  merely 
shows  the  building  itself,  apart  from  all  its  accessories,  pro- 
bably its  disadvantages,  of  locality.  A  model  of  St.  Paul's, 
for  instance,  may  be  viewed  in  any  direction,  and  from  any 
distance,  whereas  the  building  itself  can  be  seen  only  by 
looking  directly  up  at  it,  except  from  one  or  two  points. 
It  is  necemry  therefore  that  any  delusion  of  this  kind 
should  be  carefully  guarded  ^[ainst,  at  least  in  an  edifice  of 
importance,  by  an  exact  plan  of  the  situation,  and  one  or 
more  views,  as  may  be,  abowing  it  as  it  viU  actually  appear 
when  erected. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  one  circumstance  greatly  in 
favour  of  tpodels,  that  after  they  have  served  their  first  pur- 
pose, they  have  their  value  as  ornamental  works  of  art 
In  fact,  portrait  models  of  celebrated  edifices  are  frequently 
introduced  as  such  in  libraries  and  galleries,  either  as  re- 
storations of  the  original  structures,  or  showing  them  as 
dilapidated  by  time.  For  those  of  the  last-mentioned  kind 
cork  is  the  material  usually  made  use  of,  it  being  well  cal- 
culated to  express  of  itself  the  ruggedness  and  tbws  of 
decayed  stone  buildings. 

MO'DENA,  DUCHY  OF.  a  state  of  North  Italy,  ex- 
tending nwth  of  the  central  ridge  of  the  Apennines  towards 
the  Fo,  from  wbidt  river  it  is  separated  by  the  territory  of 
Guastidla  bdonging  to  Parma,  and  also  fay  a  part  of  the 
duchy  of  Mantova,  which  lies  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Po. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  duchy  of  Parma ;  soutti- 
west  by  the  Garfagnana.  which  lies  on  the  opposite  or 
southern  slope  of  the  Apennines,  and  part  of  which  belongs 
also  to  the  duke  of  Modena  [Gaefaonana]  ;  on  the  south 
by  Tuscany,  and  on  the  east  by  the  Papal  State.  This, 
which  is  the  duchy  of  Modena  Proper,  must  he  distin- 
guished from  the  states  belonging  to  the  duke  of  Modena. 
which  include  several  districts  and  principalities  Bouth  of 
the  Apennines,  and  extending  to  the  coast  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, namely,  Garfagnana  fistense,  Luntgiana  Estense. 
and  the  duch^  of  Massa  and  Carrara.   [Massa  ;  Carrara.] 

The  administrative  divisions  are:  1.  Province  of  Mo- 
dena, which  ia  by  for  the  largest,  containing  225,000  inha- 
bitants, and  is  divided  into  twenty  communes,  Modena, 
Mirandola,'CaTpi,  Finale,  Sassuolo,  Vignola,  Pavullo,  San 
Felice,  Nonaiitola,  Montefiorino,  Montefestino,  Concordia, 
Ouiglia,  Montese,  Formigine,  Spilamberto,  Sestola.  San 
Martino  in  Rio,  Fiumalbo,  Pieve  a  Pelago.  2.  Province  of 
Reggio.  which  extends  west  of  that  of  Modena,  and  con- 
tains 94,000  inhabitants,  distributed  into  twelveeommunos, 
namely,  Reggio,  Correpgio,  Scandiano,  Brearello,  Novellara, 
Montecrbio,  Caslelnuovo  ne'  Monti,  Carpineti,  Minozzo. 
Santo  Polo,  Castelnuovodi  Sotto,  Castellarairo.  3.  Province 
of  Garfagnana  Estense,  with  28,00U  inhabitants,  distributed 
among  fifteen  communes,  namely,  Castelnuovo.  Castiglione. 
Fosciandora,  Pieve  Fosoiana,  Villa  CoLlemandina,  Campor- 
giano,  Carcggine,  Giucugnano,  Piazza,  San  Romano,  8it- 
lano,  Vaglisotto,  Molazzana,  TrassUico,  Vergemoli.  4.  Pro- 
vince of  Lunigtana,  being  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Magra, 
which  was  called  in  Xm  middle  ages  Lnnigiana.  fhim 
the  antient  town  of  Luni,  long  since  mined,  the  bishops  of 
which  had  feudal  jurisdiction  over  part  of  this  mountain- 
ous and  sequestered  region,  and  the  Marquises  Malaspiua 
over  the  other.  It  is  now  divided  between  the  states  of 
Modena,  Sardinia,  and  Tuscany.  The  part  belonging  to 
Modena,  called  Lnnigiana  Estense,  consists  of  ten  com- 
munes, containing  altogether  about  12,000  inhabitants. 
The  communes  ore;  Fosdinovo,  wbich  is  the  residence  of 
tho  delegate  o'fgo«n'<15,ofi,*gg«^'l^^Uhf^«>«na. 
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Villafinnoa,  Tresana,  Malazzo,  Rocclietto,  TVeschietto,  Po- 
demana,  Varano.  5.  Province  of  Massa.  with  two  com- 
monea,  Maua  and  Carrara,  and  20,000  inhabitants. 

The  -greatest  length  of  the  whole  terrttotir  belonging  to 
the  dtthe  of  Hodene,  or  *Slati  Et-tensi,*  is  about  68  IDile^ 
fnm  north-east  to  south-west,  from  the  borders  of  Ferrara 
to  the  sea-coast  of  Carrara.  Its  width  norUi  of  the  Apen- 
nines varies  from  90  to  34  tnilea,  but  it  is  only  about  ten 
ufles  vide  in  the  '^rt  sonth  of  that  ridge  tnd  along  the 
tea-coast.  The  whole  area  may  be  reckoned  at  about  2000 
English  miles,  or  about  that  of  the  co^mty  of  Norfolk,  and 
the  population  was  reekoned,by  thecensusof  1828,atS79,0U0. 
Abmit  one-half  of  this  territory  is  covered  by  the  chain  of 
the  Apenuioes  and  its  oflsets.  which  slope  gradually  to- 
wards the  north;  one-third  more  forms  part  of  the  great 
plain  of  Lombardy,  and  is  very  fertile ;  and  a  small  but 
fovoured  strip  exteods  along  the  sliores  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Of  the  mountainous  part  some  Tidleys  are  tolerably  fertile, 
hut  the  greater  part  is  either  rocky  or  covered  with  oak  and 
chestnat  Mas.  The  highest  summits  of  the  Apennines 
are,  Monte  Cimone  {7U00  fset)  and  Camporaghena  (6500). 
The  snow  genendly  leaves  ^ese  summits  in  Uie  month  of 
April.  The  princi^  rivers  of  the  Modeneso  territory,  which 
have  their  sources  in  the  Apennines  and  run  into  the  Po, 
are:  1.  The  SeechiR,  vhich  rises  in  the  Apennines  of  Cam- 
porBghena,and  flowing  through  the  whole  length  of  the  duchy 
of  Modeua,  passes  near  the  capital,  receives  many  affluents, 
supplies  numerous  canals  for  irrigation,  and,  after  a  wind- 
ing conrse  of  nearly  1 00  miles,  enters  the  Po  within  the 
borders  of  Mantua.  2.  Ttie  Panaro  rises  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Cimone,  and  running  in  a  parallel  direction  to  the 
Secchia,  waters  the  eastern  part  of  the  duchy,  and  then 
enters  the  territory  of  Ferrara.  where  it  fells  into  tbe  Po. 
Both  these  rivers  are  nav^ble  for  bonts  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Modeaa  to  the  Po.  3.  The  Crostolo  rises  in 
one  of  the  lower  ridges  of  the  Apennines,  passes  near 
Reggio  and  by  Guastalla,  below  which  it  enters  the  Po. 
The  canal  Tassoni.  which  communicates  with  the  Crostob, 
is  about  14  miles  long.  In  the  plain  of  Modena,  Artesian 
wells  have  been  in  use  from  time  immemorial ;  many  of 
them  are  of  very  considerable  depth,  and  the  supply  of 
water  is  abundant  [Artekan  Wells.]  South  of  the 
Apennines  the  Magra,  which  risefc  in  the  Apennines  north 
of  Pontremoli,  crosses  the  Modenese  territory  of  Lunigiana, 
and  enters  the  sea  west  of  Carrara.  Two  smaller  streams, 
the  Avenza  and  the  Frigido,  water  the  territory  of  Massa 
and  Carrara.  The  Serchio  is  the  river  of  Garfhgnana.  Two 
roads  cross  the  central  Apennines,  and  make  a  communica- 
tiini  between  the  northern  and  southern  divisions  of  the 
Modenese  states ;  one  road  leads  from  Reggio  to  Fivizxano 
and  Aulla  in  the  valley  of  the  Hagra;  another  from  Mo- 
dena to  Castel  Nuovo  in  the  Garfitgnaoa,  flmd  from  thence  to 
Msssa.  The  chief  products  of  the  country  are  com,  Indian 
corn,  pulse,  hemp,  oil,  wine,  silk,  and  Aruits.  Polenta,  or 
pudding  of  Indian  oom,  flour,  beans,  and  chestnuts  in  the 
mountain  dis^ts'south  of  the  Apennines,  are  the  principal 
articles  of  food  for  the  peasantry.  Homed  cattle  and 
swine  are  exported  in  considerable  numbers.  The  other 
articles  of  exportotion  are  firuit,  silk,  com,  brandy,  wine, 
and  vinegar.  The  manufactures  of  the  duchy  consist  of 
woollens,  ailka,  gauses,  paper,  straw-hats,  glass,  and  potteiy. 
There  are  abundant  soureea  of  petroleum  in  several  parts 
of  the  duchy. 

The  government  of  Modena  is  the  most  absolute  in  Italy, 
there  being  no  provincial  states  of  any  Itind.  The  present 
duke,  Francis  IV.  of  Fste,  is  the  son  of  Ferdinand,  archduke 
of  Austria,  and  of  Maria  Beatrice  of  Este,  the  last  descend- 
ant of  the  houses  both  of  Bste  and  Cibo.  For  the  manner 
in  which  the  Sste  obtained  the  so\'ereignty  of  Modena,  see 
EsTS,  Housa  of.  The  revenue  of  the  state  amounts  to 
6,860,000  francs  (about  274,400/.) 

The  judicial  establishment  consists  of  two  supreme 
courts,  one  at  Modena,  and  the  other  at  Mbssa ;  and  two 
secondary  eoorts,  one  at  Modena,  and  the  other  at  Reggio. 
There  are  also  giusdieenae,  or  courts  of '  premiere  instance,' 
in  every  canton  or  distriiA,  each  of  which  embraces  several 
communes.    For  municipal  matters,  each  commune  has  its 

£)desta,  or  sindaco,  and  a  municipal  ooundL  The  Codiee 
Btens^  a  compilation  made  by  the  later  dukes  of  the  house 
of  Este,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  la  the 
law  whidi  is  in  force. 
The  mflitaiy  oonsist  of  a  battalion  of  inbntry  of  the 


line  of  eight  companies,  a  battalion  of  light  infttntry  of  six 
companies,  three  companies  of  dragoons,  a  company  of  ar 
tillery,  one  of  pioneera,  and  one  of  veterans.  These  corps 
are  recruited  by  voluntary  enlistment  ytith  bounty  money. 
There  ar^  two  'batteglioni  urba^'  alund  of  civic  guard, 
one  at  Re^o  and  the  other  at  Modena,  besides  a  g^tardia 
nobile,  or  body  guards,  who  attend  the  sovereign  and  his 
ftimily.   There  is  a  military  academy  at  Modena. 

The  establishments  for  public  instruction  consist  of  one 
lyceum  at  Modena ;  five  colleges  for  tbe  study  of  the  law 
and  medicine  at  Modena.  Re^o,  and  Mirandola;  three 
schools  of  philosophy,  atC^rpi.Ciorreggio,  and  Castelnuovo, 
the  chief  town  of  Garfagnana;  besides  several  colleges 
for  boarders  kept  by  the  Jesuits  and  other  religious  orders. 
There  are  five  establishments  for  female  education,  kept 
by  nuns,  four  of  which  are  at  Modena,  one  at  Reggio,  and 
two  at  C!arpi.  For  elementary  edncation  there  are  six 
schools  for  hoys  and  six  for  girls,  distributed  among  the 
various  towns ;  but  there  is  no  general  system  for  the  rural 
communes.  There  are  also  seven  special  schools,  namely, 
the  academy  of  the  fine  arts,  the  military  academy,  the  in- 
stitute of  cadets,  a  veterinary  school,  a  school  of  sculpture 
at  Carrara,  and  a  deaf  and  dumb  school. 

For  religions  purposes  the  country  is  divided  into  four 
bishoprics,  Modena,  Reggio,  Carpi,  and  Massa,  and  649 
parishes.  Besides  the  chapters  in  each  bishop's  see,  there 
are  six  collegiate  churches,  namely,  8.  Maria  in  Pomposa, 
and  S.  Consorzio,  in  the  diocese  of  Modena;  S.  Prospero, 
8.  Niccolo,  and  Gnaltieri,  in  the  diocese  of  Reggio;  and 
S.  Andrea  at  Carrara;  besides  the  abbey  of  Nonantola. 
There  are  also  ten  clerical  seminaries,  one  in  each  town  of 
the  state.  The  monastic  cleigy  are  more  numerous  in  pro- 
portion than  in  most  other  pai^  of  Italy ;  thore  are  seventeen 
convents  of  men  and  nine  of  women.  About  SOOO  Jews 
reside  at  Modena,  Reggio.  and  other  towns  of  the  duchv. 

The  principal  towns  of  the  states  of  Modena  are— 1.  Mo- 
DKNA.  2.  Ke^io,  the  Regium  Lepidi  of  the  Romans,  a 
walled  town  in  the  midst  of  a  fine  and  fertQe  plain,  is  well 
built,  is  a  lively  place,  has  several  handsome  churches,  espe- 
cially the  cathedral ;  a  lyceum,  which  possesses  the  col- 
lection of  natural  objects  that  once  belonged  to  Spallan- 
zani;  a  handsome  new  theatre;  an  old  castle,  in  which 
Ariosto  was  bom ;  some  manufactories  of  linen  and  silks ; 
and  nearly  20,000  inhabitants.  A  great  foir  takes  place 
annually  at  Reggio  in  the  month  of  March.  Not  for  from 
Reggio  are  the  ruins  of  the  ftimous  castle  of  Onossa, 
where  Giregory  VII.  received  the  humiliating  homage  of  the 
emperor  Henry  IV,  in  1077.   3.  Mirandola,  once  a  separate 

Jirincipality  belonging  to  the  family  of  Pico,  is  an  old 
ooking  town,  in  a  fow  unhealthy  flat  in  which  rice  is 
grown :  it  has  several  chm'ches,  and  about  4600  inhabitants. 
4.  Finale  on  the  Panaro,  near  the  borders  of  Ferrara,  haa 
6000  inhabitants.  S.  (jorreggio,  with  2500  inhabitants, 
was  the  birth-place  of  the  great  painter  Antonio  Allegri, 
called  ilOirreggio.  6.  Concordia,  on  tbe  Secchia,  has  3000 
inhabitants.  7.  Carpi,  on  the  high  road  from  Modena  to 
Mautua,  has  3000  inhabitants,  an  old  castle,  and  some 
manufactories.    (Serrifltori ;  Neigebaur.) 

MO'DENA,  The  Town  of,  is  situated  in  44"  37'  N. 
lat.  and  10°  67'  £.  long.,  in  the  centre  of  a  wide  plain 
which  forms  part  of  the  great  basin  of  the  Po,  and  between 
the  rivers  Panaro  and  Secchia,  which  are  here  joined  by  a 
canal.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  Modenese  territories,  and 
the  residence  of  the  duke.  Modena  is  well  built,  and  has 
several  handsome  chufcbes  and  palaces.  Most  of  the 
streets  have  arcades  on  each  side;  the  principal  street, 
which  crosses  the  town  in  its  length,  is  handsome.  The 
ducal  palace  is  vast  and  splendid,  of  a  noble  style  of  archi- 
tecture, with  a  handsome  court  before  it,  siurounded  by  a 
colonnade;  it  is,  in  foct,  a  magnificent  princely  residence, 
sUch  as  one  would  not  expect  to  find  in  the  capital  ofa 
small  duchy.  The  grand  staircase  ;  the  principal  apart- 
ments with  their  rich  ftimiture;  the  gallery  of  paintings  by 
Guido,  Guercino,  the  two  Carracci,  Garofalo,  and  other 
great  masters;  the  valuable  library,  'Biblioteca  Estense,' 
Which  contains  90,000  printed  volumes  and  3000  MSS.,  and 
which  has  had  two  ulustrioua  librarians,  Muratori  and 
Tirabosch^— all  these  render  the  ];»ilace  of  Modena  oue  Oi 
Uie  most  interesting  in  Italy.  The  fine  gardens  are  open 
to  the  public.  Tbe  cathedral,  a  Gothic  buildmg  of  tha 
eleventh  century,  is  remarkable  chiefly  for  its  lofty  square 
msrble  tower,  called  'La  Ghirlandina,'^  iiprhioh  is  kei t  tb# 
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flunoat  bucket,  vhieta  was  the  estue  of  var,  in  the  ihiT- 
teenth  century,  between  Modena  and  Bologna,  and  forms 
the  subject  of  Tassoni's  mock-beroic  poem,  'La  Secofaia 
Rapita.'  The  church  of  S.  Agoatino  contains  the  tombs  of 
two  illustrious  Modenese,  Sif^nio  and  Muratori.  The  other 
remarkable  buildings  of  Modena  are,  the  handsome  theatre, 
the  college,  the  infiintry  barracks,  the  hospital,  and  the  old 
Ritadel,  which  is  now  used  as  a  penitentiary  and  a  work- 
house for  the  prisoners,  who  are  emplojed  in  several  manu- 
factures. A  canal  communicating  with  the  Panaro  affords 
a  line  of  boat  navigation  between  Modena  and  the  Po, 
and  by  the  latter  river  with  Venice  and  the  coast  of  the 
Adriatic. 

Modena  contains  25.000  inhabitants.  fSerristori,  Sta^gio 
StatUiieo.)  It  lies  on  the  high  road  from  Lombai^  to 
Florence,  Rome,  and  NapleB,  uid  is  40  miles  fouth  of 
Mantua,  105  south-east  of  Milan,  20  north-went  of  Bologna, 
and  60  nnth  by  west  of  Florence.  Two  roads  lead  mm 
Modena  to  Florence :  one,  which  is  the  moat  frequented, 
passes  by  Bologna;  the  other  leads  across  a  wild  tract  of 
.  the  Apennines,  near  Mount  Cimone.  and  descends  into  the 
valley  of  the  Ai  iio,  by  Pistoia.  Mulina,  which  is  the  antient 
name  of  Modena,  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Etrua- 
cans;  it  afterwards  became  a  Roman  c<^ony>  It  was  at 
Mutina  that  hostilities  first  began,  after  the  death  of  Csesu, 
between  Antony  and  the  senatorial  troops  under  Dedmas 
Brutus,  who  shut  himself  in  the  town.  Two  battles  were 
fbught  under  its  mils,  in  the  month  of  April,  b.c.  43,  in 
\phich  Antony  was  defeated,  and  the  two  consuls,  Hiniiis 
and  Faosa,  woe  killed. 

In  Uie  noghbonrhood  of  Modena  is  Sassnolo.  the  ducal 
country  residence  end  gardens.  The  fortrats  of  Rubiera, 
which  is  the  principal  stronghold  in  the  duchy,  is  on  the 
road  from  Modena  to  R^gio.  (Serriatori;  Keigebaur; 
Valiry.) 

MODES,  Ecelenastical  (Tumi  EcclenMtiri),  or,  Tones 
if  the  Church.  In  what  is  called  the  'Gregorian  Chant 
there  are  eight  modes,  or  tones— four  Authentic,  and  four 
PlagcU.  [Authentic  ;  Plaoal.]  The  Authentic  modes 
are  the  Dorian,  Phrygian,  Lydian,  and  Mixo-Lydianof  the  an- 
tients^wbidi  correspond,  according  to  Dr.Burney,toDandA 
minor,  c  and  d  mqor.of  the  modems,  lliese  were  chosen 
by  St.  Ambrose,  about  the  year  370,  for  the  church  of  Milan. 
Tbe  Plagal  modes  are  the  Hypo- Dorian,  Hypo-Phrygian, 
Hypo-Lydian,  and  Hypo-mixo-Lydian,  corresponding  to  o 
and  A  minor,  F  and  o  major,  and  were  added  by  St  Gregory 
about  280  years  after  the  adoption  of  the  former.  It  must 
be  obserred,  that  the  Gregorian  Chant  has  its  dominant; 
but  takes  this  name  from  being  the  note  most  often  heard; 
hence  it  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Oregorian  schools 
as  the  kev-note. 

MODllXTON  (Architecture),  an  ornamental  member 
in  the  Corinthian  cornice,  resemb]  inj;  a  small  bracket  placed 
horizontally,  that  is,  with  its  hack  against  the  soffit  of  the 
part  it  supports,  in  which  respect  it  differs  from  the  console, 
which  is  pUced  npright,  with  its  back  against  the  vertical 
Ikoe  of  the  part  to  which  it  is  attached,  and  with  its  larger 
or  convex  end  uppermost,  whereas  the  larger  end  of  the 
modillion  is  placed  backwards,  and  its  smaller  one  in  front. 
Yet  though  they  thus  br  differ  both  as  to  the  mode  and 
the  purpose  of  applying  them,  aud  also  as  to  their  details, 
in  gen^  form  the  modillion  and  the  console  closely  re- 
semble each  other,  the  &ce  being  composed  of  a  curve  of 
contrary  flexure.  Modillions  are  placed  heueath  the  corona 
of  the  cornice,  and  although  sometimes  omitted  out  of  par- 
simony, are  indispensable  to  the  character  of  the  order, 
being  quite  as  mucn  distinguishing  marks  of  its  entablature 
as  mutules  are  in  the  Doric  and  d^tils  in  the  louio  comioe. 
Iliey  •hw  admit  of  oonuderable  variety,  not  only  with  re- 
spect to  their  design,  but  also  their  proportuns.  some  Uti- 
tude  also  is  allowed  as  to  the  distanoe  at  wnich  they  ue 
placed  from  each  other.  The  average  or  normal  distance  at 
whieh  they  are  placed  from  each  other  is  at  intervals  equal 
to  twice  their  own  breadth,  but  it  is  sometimes  more,  some- 
times less,  according  to  circumstances,  and  is  in  some  mea- 
sure regulated  by  the  distance  from  the  axis  of  one  column 
to  that  of  the  next,  because  there  ought  to  be  a  modillion 
immediately  over  each  column,  that  is,  in  a  line  with  the 
axis  of  it.  This  rule  however  is  not  very  strictly  adhered  to 
because  the  modillions  are  seldom  so  large  as  to  render  any 
want  of  perfect  r^tUarity  in  that  respect  wry  apparent  In 
geaeral  the  soffit  or  carved  face  of  the  modiUiona  are  «rnar 


mentad  with  a  lof ;  sometimes,  on  the  contraiy,  the  whole 
modillion  is  very  plain,  or  rather  is  converted  into  a  blodc 
slightly  ornamented  on  its  face.  Wfatne  great  richness  is 
desired,  dentils  are  ahn  introduced  beneaSi  the  modillions, 
aud  separated  from  them  by  mouldii^  as  ie  the  case  in 
the  Jupiter  Stator  example. 
MODl'OLA.  ntfyriLiDa.] 

MODULATION,  in  Music,  is  a  changing  of  the  key,  or 
mode,  during  the  progress  of  a  composition.  The  word  is 
derived  from  the  Latin  verb  moAilor,  to  eompoM  or  sing 
in  measure,  melody  of  some  sort  being  inferred. 

Though  it  is  not  quite  clear  what  the  antients  meant 
the  term  modtdaHo,  yet  the  pTeann^ltion  is  that  they  signi- 
fied by  it  the  rise  and  fiill  of  the  voice  (aeceniut)  and  ibe 
measure  of  the  syllables  in  recitation  and  declamation,  alto- 
gether amounting  to  a  kind  of  singing;  and  this  we  are 
inclined  to  think  was  the  bonndaiy,  or  nearly  to,  of  their 
proftoiency,  and  what  they  chiefly  aimed  at,  in  the  voeal 
art 

In  modem  music.  Modulation  is  a  most  important  ele- 
ment, and  in  proportion  to  its  importance  would  be  the 
manner  of  treating  it  here,  were  our  work  a  collection  of 
treatises ;  but  limited  as  we  are  in  spac^  we  must  be  con* 
fined  to  some  general  remiAi,  illnittatiDg  these  by  a  few 
brief  examjries. 

Modulation  may  be  divided  into  Simple,  Chromatic  (or 
extraneous),  and  Enharmonic  Simple  Modulation  is  a 
change  from  a  given  key  to  anoUier  nearly  related  to  il; 
namely,  ite  fifth,  fourth,  relattve  minor,  or  relative  minor  to 
its  fifth ;  and  thiA  modulation,  not  to  be  abrapt,  is  effe<^ 
by  at  least  one  intermediate  chord,  whieh  must  belong  to 
the  harmony  of  the  key  into  which  it  is  intended  to 
Examplei  in  four  parts : — 


e  too. 


c  to  v. 


TiM  dose  resemblance  of  the  scales  of  g,  f,  a  minor, 
and  ■  minor,  to  the  scale  of  c,  randen  the  modulation 
easy  and  natural ;  hence  we  have  termed  it  simple.  And  it 
must  now  be  observed,  that  the  natural  major  key  is  here 
chosen  as  the  diverging  point  meralv  on  account  of  its  ap- 
parent simplicity;  any  other  would  have  answered  the 
purpose,  provid^  the  same  relations  had  been  preavved. 
Thu^  for  instance,  from  the  key  of  K  b  to  its  fifth  b  ^  is 
relatively  the  same  as  from  c  to  o.  Example:— 


Chromatic  'Modulation  is  the  change  from  a  given  key 
to  some  other  not  analogous  to  it ;  t.  e.  to  one  diff'ering  much 
in  scale,  and,  consequently,  in  signature.  [Sionatuu  ' 
Bxampleii:— 
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Kabannonic  ModuIaUon  is  the  change  from  a  gtveo  key 
to  uioUier  quite  unanalogous,  by  means  of  an  enharmonic 
iiKml.— that  is,  by  the  same  interrat  binominously  eonti- 
dend;  as  c  and  aj^,  and  G]f,  flco.  [Kmuununc] 
Iiamples: — 


ft 

o  to  s  b  (Aon  KirnbMfar). 


In  these  examples  «e  have  endeavoured  to  sbov  the 
nott  direct  method  of  modulating,  and,  except  in  one 
itntanoe,  by  means  the  dominant  7th  and  the  dimiutshei] 
'Ih,  or  their  inToruons.  By  the  intervention  of  a  few 
iddiduial  ehot^  more  elegant  effects  might  have  been 
pndueed,  both  u  regards  haimony  and  melody.  But 
It  nut  tiao  be  remarked  that  suddenness  of  transition  is 
oftn  etsenlial  to  the  design  of  the  oompour,  in  vbieh  case 
k«  takes  the  shortest  raid  from  kf?  to  key  that  th«  ear  will 

It  win  be  seen  that  we  entiralv  differ  from  those  who — 
IKriupa  misled  by  the  word  moatdatio,  and  its  interpreta- 
tkm  W  antient  writers — think  that  modulation  may  be 
*vtiea  on  without  any  change  of  key.  We  are  decidedly 
of  o|iiaion,  though  in  opposition  to  some  highly  respectable 
nthwities,  that  modulation  and  change  qf  key  are  identical 
tctni, 

^  MODULES  (Architecture),  from  the  Latin  modulus,  as 
heh^  a  lesHr  measure  than  the  diameter  of  the  column,  is 
emptoycd  to  signify  tme  half  of  the  latter,  or  thir^  minute*. 
8«>Bw  writers  reckon  entirely  by  modtdet  and  mimtet,  Thua 
•iMBid  of  ining  a  column  ia  eight  or  eight  and  a  half  dia- 
P.C,No.9«. 


meters  high,  thoy  would  dfieribe  its  beiKht  as  hang  sixteen 

or  seventeen  modules. 
MCERIS,  La^e.  [Egypt.] 

MCESIA,  thu  name  of  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire^ 
extending  north  of  the  range  of  Mount  Hsmus,  the  modem 
Balkan,  as  tax  as  the  Danube,  and  eastwards  to  the  Euxiae, 
and  corresponding  to  the  present  provinces  of  Servia  and 
Bulgaria.  Its  boundaries  to  the  west  were  the  rivers  Drinus 
and  Savus,  which  divided  it  from  Pannooia  and  ILlyrioum 
Strabo(vii.295)  says  that  the  old  inhabitents  of  the  country 
wore  cdled  Mysi.  and  were  a  tribe  of  Thraeians,  like  their 
eastern  neighboun  flie  Gtetn,  with  whom  they  have  hem 
confounded  [GbtxI  and  that  they  were  dw  ancestors  of  the 
Mysi  of  Asia  Minor.  The  Romans  first  invaded  their  eoun- 
try  under  Augustus  (Dion,  cap.  51),  and  it  was  afterwards 
made  into  a  HO,man  province,  and  divided  into  Mossis 
Superior,  to  the  west,  between  the  Drinus  and  the  (Escns 
or  modem  Isker,  and  HcBsia  Inferior,  extending  from  the 
CEscus  to  the  Euxine,  Being  a  frontier  province  of  the 
empire,  it  was  strengthened  by  a  line  of  stations  and  for- 
tresses along  the  south  bank  of  the  Danube  of  which  the 
most  important  were  Avopolis,  Durostoron,  Nicopolis  ad 
Istrum,  Viminiacum,  and  Singidunum.  In  the  interior  of 
the  country  were  the  towns  of  Naissus  (the  modern  Nissa), 
Sardica.  Marcianopolis ;  and  on  the  coast  of  the  Euxine. 
Odessus  or  Odyssus,  near  the  modern  Varna,  Dionysopolis* 
and  Tomi.  the  place  of  Ovid's  exile  and  death.  A  Roman 
wall  was  built  from  the  Danube  to  the  Euxine,  from  Axio- 

Silis  to  Tomi,  as  a  security  against  the  incursions  of  the 
cythians  uid  ^rmatians,  who  inhabited  the  delta  oS  the 
ImuuIw. 

The  conquest  of  Dada  by  Trajan  removal  .he  frontiers  of 
the  empire  farther  north,  beyond  Moesia;  but  after  the 
loss  of  that  province,  about  a.d.  250,  Hoesia  became  again 
a  border  province,  and,  as  such,  exposed  to  the  irruption  of 
the  Cioths,  who,  after  several  attempts,  crossed  the  Danube 
and  occupied  Moesia  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Valens. 
The  MoBso-Gtoths,  for  whom  Ul^ilaa  translated  the  Scrip- 
turas,  were  a  branch  of  Go^  settled  in  Mcesia.  Snne 
centuries  later  the  Bulgariaoi  and  Sdavonians  occnpied 
the  country  of  Mania,  and  formed  the  kingdoms  (rf  Bulgaria 
and  Servia. 

MOFFAT.  rDoHFRIBSIBIBB.] 

MOGAIX)RE;^fMAKOCCO.] 

MOGUL  EMPIRE  is  the  name  commonly  given  to  the 
empire  founded  in  Hindustan  by  the  successors  of  Timur, 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  Baber,  a  descendant  of  Timur, 
and  a  prince  of  the  Jaghatai  Turki  tribe,  after  conquering 
Samarcand,  Bokhara,  and  Oabul,  crossed  the  Indus,  and  in- 
\'aded  the  Pe^jab.  He  marched  upon  Delhi,  defeated  and 
killed  Sultan  Ibrahim  Lodi,  the  Afghan  sovereign  of  Hin- 
dustan, took  Agra,  defeated  Rana  Sanka,  a  powerful  Hindu 
prince,  extendi  his  conquests  to  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges, 
and  established  his  Tatar  dynasty  over  those  vast  r^ions, 
I5S6-S.  As  be  had  many  Mongols  in  bis  service,  and  as 
he  was  a  successor  of  Timur  Be&  who,  though  a  Tivki- 
Tater  himself,  and  not  a  Mongol,  had  re-united  for  a  time 
the  old  Mongol  empire  of  Gengis  Khan,  the  dynashr  esta- 
blished 1^  Baber  in  India  became  known  in  Europe  by  the 
name  of  the  Mogul  empire,  and  the  misnomer  has  perpe- 
tuated itself  in  history.  [Mokools.] 

Baber,  after  distinguishing  himself  as  a  great  conqueror, 
became  also  a  wise  administrator,  and  applied  himself  to 
promote  the  prosperity  of  his  vast  dominions.  [Baber.]  He 
died  in  1530,  and  was  succeeded  by  hissonHumfiiQii,amiId 
and  goodmrince,  who  however  had  not  the  abilities  of  his 
^ler.  The  Patans,  a  tribe  of  Af(^ns,  rose  against  him, 
and  forced  him  to  emigrate,  and  a  ntan  dynas^  was  esta- 
blislted  at  Delhi,  HumftiHn  however  returned  with  a  fresh 
tone  of  Turocmuu»  and  other  Tatars,  and  re-took  Delhi. 
He  died  in  1556,  and  left  an  unsettled  throne  to  his  son 
Akbar,  then  a  mere  youth. 

Akbar,  by  means  of  his  generals,  re-took  Agra,  from  the 
Afghans,  re-conquered  Mslwa  and  Behar,  defeated  the 
Uzbek  chleh  who  had  revolted,  invaded  and  conijuered 
Guzerat  and  Sinde,  and  consolidated  the  empire  m  the 
house  of  Timur.  For  an  account  of  his  life  see  Akbab. 
Deviating  from  the  old  principle  that  all  the  land  belonged 
to  the  crown,  and  that  the  occupiers  were  yeariy  tenants 
Akbar  alienated  many  lands  in  favour  of  the  actual  occupiers, 
to  whom  he  gave  by  an  edict  the  right  of  transferring  their 
pmperty  without  the  necessity  of  obtaining  permiseion  from 
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Akbu  diedio  1605,andwu  succeeded  by  hu  son  Jeluin- 
ffin,  a  good  though  rather  weak  prince,  vho  followed  his 
nther's  steps  in  his  administration. 
'  Jehaagire  died  in  16S7,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Sultan  Kurrain,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Shah  Jehan. 
He  was  an  able  prince,  who  extended  the  limits  of  the  em- 
pire south  of  the  Nerbuddnh,  as  Ihr  as  tlw  ftonftien  of  Gol- 
conda  and  Vizapore. 

Shah  Jehan  was  deposed  in  1658  by  his  third  son  Au- 
renfpEebe,  whose  long  leiga  was  the  most  brilliant  period 
of  the  dynasty  of  Umiir  in  India.   For  particulars  see  An- 

BENGZEBE. 

Aureno^ebe  died  In  1707,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Bahadar  Shah,  who  died  in  171S,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Moaz  ul  Dien,  styled  Jehaodar  Shah,  who  reigned  only 
eighteen  months,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew  Firrock- 
serein  1713. 

In  1717  Firrookaere  was  depoBed,  and  deprived  of  his 
sight  by  two  chiefe,  Abdullah  Khan  and  Hassan  Khan, 
who  raised  to  the  throne  Raffeih  nl  Diijat,  aucrther  grandson 
of  Bahadar  Shah,  but  put  him  to  death  after  three  months. 

In  1718  Mahummud  Shah,  son  of  Jehandar  Shah,  as- 
cended the  throne,  and  having  rid  himself  of  the  two  re- 
bellious chieft,  gave  himself  up  to  indolence  and  pleasure. 
In  the  meantime  the  Mahrattas  had  become  extremely 
formidable,  and  the  various  khans,  or  governors  of  provinces, 
aspired  to  independent  sovereignty.  To  crown  Mahura- 
mud's  misfortunes,  Nadir  Shah,  the  nsiuper  of  Persia,  in- 
vaded Hindustan  and  entered  Delhi.  Mahummud  sut^ 
randered  to  him,  and  was  tr«tted  with  some  regard ;  but 
the  exactions  of  Nadir's  officers  having  occasioned  an 
insurrection  in  the  city.  Nadir  gave  orders  for  a  general 
massacre,  in  which  many  thousands,  without  distinction  of 
age  and  sex.  lost  their  lives,  a  d.  1739.  Nadir  soon  after 
returned  to  Persia  with  large  plunder,  leaving  Mahnmroud 
on  the  throne,  who  formally  ceded  to  him  all  the  provinces 
north-west  of  the  Indus.  The  governor  of  the  Deccan, 
Niiam  nl  Muluk.usurred  the  sovereignty  of  that  province, 
and  an  adventurer,  Aliverdi  Khan,  likewise  usurped  Benral. 
Mahummud  Shah  died  in  1747,  and  was  succeeded  by  liis 
son  Ahmed  Shah. 

The  reign  of  Ahmed  Shah  was  still  more  disturbed  than 
that  of  bis  father,  by  invasions  of  the  Mahrattas,  Rohillas, 
Patans,  aud  other  predatory  hands,  and  by  the  ambition  of 
thevarious  chie6,or  governors  of  provinces.  GhaziulDien, 
the  eldest  son  of  the  Nizam  nl  Muluk,  being  disappointed 
of  his  fothei^s  inheritance  by  his  brothers,  after  several 
attempts  to  recover  it,  died  of  poison,  leaving  a  son,  young 
Gfaazi,  who  held  an  office  of  trust  at  Delhi  under  the  em- 
peror. He  was  a  brave  youtb.and  fought  courageously  fbr 
master  against  various  rebels;  but  Ahmed  Shah,  be- 
coming jealous,  endeavoured  to  get  rid  of  him.  Gbazi, 
discovering  this,  marched  upon  Delhi,  took  it,  and  deposed 
Ahmed  Shah,  who  was  at  the  same  time  deprived  of  his 
sight,  in  the  year  1753.  Ghasi  then  placed  on  the  throne 
another  prince  of  the  blood,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Al- 
lumgQir,  while  Gbazi,  in  hst^  ruled  the  empire  with  the 
title  of  vizier. 

Achmet  Abdallah,  of  Herat,  who.  in  the  midst  of  the  con- 
ftiaun  into  which  the  albirs  of  Persia  had  fbllen  after  the 
death  of  Ni^irShidi.hBd  formed  a  new  empire  in  Afghani- 
stan, invaded  the  Peigah,  took  Lahore,  and  advanced 
towards  Delhi,  a.o.  1757.  Ghazi  went  out  to  meet  him, 
but  was  forsaken  by  part  of  his  troops  in  consequence  of 
secret  orders  fW>m  Allumgbir,  who  was  jealous  of  the  au- 
thority of  his  vizier.  Gbazi  surrendered  to  Abdallah,  whose 
favour  he  won ;  and  when  Abdallah  left  Delhi  to  return  to 
the  north,  he  left  Allumghir  as  the  nominal  possessor  of 
the  throne,  under  the  control  of  the  vizier.  In  1759  Ab- 
dallah again  advanced  into  Hindustan,  encouraged  by 
Allumghir,  who  kept  a  correspondence  with  him,  whicn 
oeing  discovered  by  Ghazi,  the  latter  caused  the  emperor 
to  be  assassinated.  He  then  placed  on  the  throne  another 
prince  of  the  blood,named  Shah  Jehan.  Gbazi  was  obliged 
to  submit  to  Abdallah,  who  entered  Delhi,  and  raised  enor- 
mous contribution^  in  consequenoe  of  whidi  a  revolt  having 
broken  out  among  the  inhabitants,  a  general  massacre  en- 
sued, and  a jprnt  part  of  the  town  was  destroyed  by  Ore, 
AJK  1761.  Tnen  came  a  new  invasion  of  the  Mahrattas, 
who  entered  Delhi  after  Abdaltali's  departure,  obliged  the 
vizier  to  escape,  deposed  Shah  Jehan,  and  raised  another 
puppet  prince  to  the  throne.  Meantime  Shah  Allum  II., 
tlw  ton  of  Albuni^,  had  himself  proclaimed  emperor  at 


Pataa,  under  the  protection  of  the  Soubadhar  of  Bengal, 
Suraja  al  Dowlat.  The  Soubadhar  beinff  defeated  by  the 
British  forces.  Shah  Allum  came  into  tne  hands  of  the 
latter,  who  gave  him  the  town  of  Allahabad,  and  part  of 
that  province,  for  his  subsistence.  After  numerous  subsi^ 
quent  vicissitudes.  Shah  Allum  died  in  1606,  a  pensioner  of 
England ;  and  with  ban  the  emmre  of  the  house  of  Timur, 
commonly  knovrn  as  the  Mogul  Bmpire,  may  be  considered 
as  having  terminated,  and  the  British  East  India  Companjt 
after  half  a  century  of  wars  and  conquests,  succeeded  to  iU 
splendid  inheritance.  [HiNotiSTAN.] 

(Dow,  History  <^f  Hindustan,  to  the  death  t^AkboTt  trcma- 
lated/rom  the  Persian,  with  an  Appendix^  eoniaining  the 
History  qf  the  Mogul  Empire,  Jivin  it*  decline  in  the  reign 
of  Mohammed  Shah,  to  the  present  time,  London,  176S, 
Dow.  HiaUsry  qf  Hindustan,  j^rom  the  deeUh  Ahbar  to  the 
complete  settlement  of  the  Empire  under  Aurungzebe,  with 
an  Inquiry  an  the  State  of  Bengal,  London,  1772.  See 
also  a  Chronological  Account  <^  the  Connection  bettceen 
England  and  Iniia,  in  the  Companion  to  the  Almanac  for 
1832,  published  under  the  sttperintendence  of  the  Society 
for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledze.) 

MOGULBUNDI.   pffiNnnsTAN,  p.  210.] 

MOHAMMED,  ABUL  KASEM  IBN  ABDOLLAU. 
was  bom  at  Mecca,  on  tbe  lOtliof  Noveniber,  570,  or,  accoiU' 
ing  to  other  authorities,  on  the  21st  of  April,  571.  His 
fauier  AbdoUah,  whose  only  son  he  was,  belonged  to  tbe 
fkmily  of  Hashem,  the  moat  distinguished  branch  of  the 
noble  tribe  of  Koreisb,  which  claimed  a  direct  descent  from 
Israael,  the  reputed  progenitor  of  the  Arabian  race,  and  had 
acquired  a  decided  superiority  over  the  surrounding  tribes. 
Owing  to  an  active  and  uninterrupted  commerce,  the 
Koreuhites  were  not  only  lenowned  for  their  opulence  and 
refinement,  but,  being  concentrated  about  the  antient  place 
of  the  common  Arabian  worship,  they  were  the  hereditary 
guardians  of  the  celebrated  Caaba,  the  custody  of  which, 
together  with  the  sacerdotal  office,  had  for  a  long  time  been 
the  privilege  of  the  Hashemites,  the  ancestors  of  Moham- 
med. Mohammedan  authors  have  laboured  to  adorn  the 
birth  of  their  prophet  with  many  miraculous  events,  such  as 
the  Persian  sacred  fire  being  suddenly  extingutdhed,  and  a 
splendid  light  having  spread  over  all  Arabia;  but  these 
and  similar  embellishments  of  his  life,  with  a  great  number 
of  prodigies  attributed  to  him,  we  may  leave  to  the  credul  ity 
of  nis  enthusiastic  followers.  In  ms  early  childhood  Mo- 
hammed lost  both  his  parents ;  his  mother  Amina  died  in 
his  second  year,  and  the  child  was  committed  to  the  care 
of  his  aged  grandiather  Abdol  Motaleb,  who  was  then 
the  chief  priest  of  the  Caaba.  Abdol  Moialeib  was  suc- 
ceeded bv  Abu  Taleb,  tbe  uncle  of  Mohammed,  who  now 
became  his  guardian,  and  with  whom  he  made  several 
journeys  and  mercantile  adventures,  {H-incipaUy  towards 
Syria,  and  to  the  fiiirs  of  Damascus,  Bagdad,  and  Basra.  In 
his  twentieth  year  Mohammed  took  part  in  an  expedition 
against  the  predatory  tribes  which  then  molested  tbe  cara- 
vans and  pilgrims  on  their  way  to  Mecca.  This  wandering 
kind  of  lift  and  the  practice  warfiue  animated  the  youth 
with  an  eager  desire  of  adventure  and  military  achieve- 
ments, and  with  that  spirit  of  chivalry  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  genu  of  his  future  exertions.  To  this  must 
be  added  a  strongly  marked  propensity  to  solitarr  retire- 
ment and  to  religious  abstraction,  originating  probably  in 
his  early  contemplation  of  the  absurd  ceremonies  and  cruel 
idolatry  of  his  contemporaries  which  he  witnessed  at  Mecca, 
and  in  which  he  had  been  compelled  to  take  part  by  re- 
placing the  famous  black  stone  in  tbe  wall  of  the  Caaba 
when  the  temple  happened  to  be  repaired. 

A  Nestorian  monk,  the  abbot  of  a  monastery  at  Basra, 
named  Boheira,  was  the  first  who  observed  and  i^preciated 
the  character  of  young  Mohammed.  After  having  con- 
versed with  hitu  on  religious  subjecta,  he  foretold  to  his  uncle 
Abu  Taleb  that  ereat  expectations  might  be  c(mceived  of 
the  boy  provided  ne  sbouul  escape  tbe  nana  of  penecuting 
Jews,  a  caution  which  will  be  explained  in  the  course  of 
this  narrative. 

In  the  twent)'-&fth  year  of  lus  age  Mohammed  became 
acquainted  with  a  rich  widow  Klud^a,  whom  he  subse- 
quently married ;  and  during  the  fifteen  foUowinr  years  little 
more  is  known  of  him  than  that  preparatory  to  us  intended 
mission  he  ftequently  retired  to  the  cave  of  Heva,  in  theneigb 
bouring  mountains,  and  also  made  a  second  journey  into 
Syria  and  occasional  visits  to  the  southern  parts  of  Arabia. 
During  tbe»  Joumey«^,^,f^^i|{^^^^  timet 
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aad  ia  socli  degree  as  oircaniBtanoes  permitted,  and  he 
is  ttid  to  hare  cotivmed  most  fomiliarly  witb  some  learned 
Jews  and  CAiristkns,  among  vliom  are  particularly  inen- 
tioned  a  eelatmted  imbbi,  AbdoUah  Ibn  SsImiDv  and  Wa- 
nka,  the  Mphav  of  hit  wift^  who  lint  deaerting  fata  nathw 
polytheism,  and  aftermds  the  Jewish  Ikith,  had  embtaoed 
the  Christian  rdipofl,  and  was  vatl  acqnaNkted  with  the 
(Md  and  New  TeatMnent  (AhnUbda,  AnMOn,  i..  M3 ;  Mar- 
itoeius,  Prodromu*  1,  44.) 

In  the  fiMtieth  year  of  his  Mobainmed  anumed  the 
prophetic  office,  and  displayed  his  viewR  and  prinoiptea  to 
bis  own  domwtio  circle.  His.flrsteffortswere  suooessfiil, 
for  his  wife  Kbadija,  Waraka,  Abubeker,  his  cousiR-german 
AU  ben  Ahi  Taleb,  and  seretal  oUier  members  of  the  femity, 
readily  acknowledged  kit  divine  misnon,  and  biras^as  the 
apostle  of  Allah. 

After  being  three  y^ars  silenUy  employed  in  the  conver- 
sioa  of  his  nearest  friends,  he  invited  the  most  illustriaus 
men  of  the  ftmiiy  of  Uashem  to  hia  hoose,  and  after  having 
conjured  them  to  laave  idctetry  fiir  the  worship  of  one  Grod, 
he  pttbliety  piodaimed  his  calling,  and  deelared  that  by  the 
command  of  that  one  God,  revealed  to  him  by  the  angel 
Oabrid.  heMteompelledtoimpart  to  biseountrymen  the  most 
iweeioiis  gift,  and  the  only  means  of  their  future  salvation. 
Far  from  botag  persuaded,  the  aasambly  was  struck  silent 
with  surprisa  mingled  with  otwtempt   The  young  and  en- 
thusiastic All  alone,  throwing  himself  at  tbe  feet  of  Moham- 
med, with  a  solemn  vow  o^red  to  be  his  companion,  but 
bis  father,  the  mtfd  and  sober  Abu  Taleb,  seriously  advised 
tbe  prophet  to  ab^itain  from  bis  strange  and  fhnaiical  design. 
Mohammed  rephed,  that  even  if  the  sun  should  be  placed 
on  hid  tighl  hand  and  the  moon  on  his  left,  they  should 
never  divert  htm  fttm  his  ooraer.   Stimulated  mtlier  than 
intimidated  by  the  resistance  of  his  ielationa,the  reformer 
won  began  to  fireiiaeDt  tbe  wiblio  plares  of  Useea.  and 
openly  to  praaeh  ibe  anity  of  God,  calling  npm  the  eitisens 
to  repent  of  thmr  i^latry,  exhorting  them  to  devote  them- 
selves to  tbe  serriee  of  a  supreme  and  most  mereifttl  Being, 
sod  reciting  fragments  of  the  Korftn  or  affixing  thorn  at  the 
doors  of  the  Caaba.   It  is  reported  that  he  hu  the  honour 
pf^us  converting  the  celebrated  poet  Lsbid,  who,  struck 
with  the  sublime  beauty  of  a  passage  thus  promulgated, 
deelared  it  &r  superior  to  any  pvoduotion  of  human  genius, 
and  willingly  joined  in  the  profession  of  blam.   The  people 
listened  to  tbe  preoepts  of  the  moralist,  and  though  they 
were  enraptured  by  the  force  of  his  eloquence,  very  few  were 
yet  inclined  to  d^nrt  their  hereditary  and  long^dieridied 
ceremonies,  uid  to  adopt  n  spiritual  mith  the  internal  evi- 
deoce  of  which  they  wen  unable  to  comprehend.  Moham- 
UMd  WW  xepentedly  m^ed  by  them  to  oonflnn  his  divtoie 
miBBion  by  mireeles,  but  he  wisely  appealed  to  the  internal 
tmth  of  ms  doctrine,  and  expressly  declared  that  wonders 
and  signs  would  depreciate  the  merit  of  faith  and  aggravate 
the  guilt  of  infidelity.   The  only  miraculous  act  which 
Mohammed  professed  to  have  aocomplished,  and  which  has 
been  grratly  exa^^rated  by  bis  credulous  adherents,  is  a 
noctt2Tnal  journey  tram  the  temple  of  Mecca  to  Jerusalem, 
and  thence  through  the  heavens,  which  be  pretended  to 
have  performed  on  an  imsginary  animal  like  an  ass,  called 
Borak  (lightning) ;  but  we  need  scarcely  remark  that  the 
simple  wurds  of  the  Kor&n  (Sur.  xvii.)  may  ■»  well  be  taken 
in  tbe  allegmrical  sense  of  a  vision.  , 
la  the  menntinie  several  of  the  noblest  citixens,  weh  as 
Abu  Obeidsi,  Hanaa,an  uncle  of  Mohammed,  Othman,  and 
the  stem  and  inflexible  Omar,  were  suocessivd^  gained  by 
the  mflpderaiion  and  ioflvence  of  Abubeker,  with  whom,  1^ 
marrying  his  only  daufi^ter  Ayesha,  the  prophet  had  become 
mare  nearly  allied  idler  the  death  of  bis  wife  Khadqa. 
XevexUieless  flir  more  than  ten  years  the  new  faith  made 
little  progress  within  the  walla  of  Mecca,  and  might  have 
(keen  extinguished  in  its  birth,  if  tbe  jealous  leaders  of  the 
ICoreisbites  had  not  directed  their  animosity  and  violence 
H^ins^t  tbe  whole  line  of  Hashem.     Although  menaces 
and  persecution,  too  often  repeated  to  be  minutely  related 
here,  bad  eorapelled  the  few  votaries  of  Mohammed  to 
retire  into  Al^ssinia,  the  ndrit  of  party  oontinually  kindled 
ihe  flame  of  dissension.   At  last  n  revolt,  which  threatened 
t\je  life  of  Mohammed,  broke  out  at  Mecca,  and  tbe  pro- 
phet took  hu  flight  to  Yatieh.  afterwards  known  by  the 
Uanaof  Medina  (Medinat-d  nabi),  or  the  oity  of  the  pro- 
phet. Thn  Ktieat  happened  on  tbe  16th  of  July,  622,  and 
W  bmi  adtnrted  •»  the  M<diamiiiedaa  soia,  called  Heara. 
^otiMis  «fHadiiia,ttBwncwbom  tbe  seeds  of  khan 


had  been  sown  by  some  converted  pilgrims  returning  from 
Mecca,  were  readily  inclined  to  ernfbraee  the  cause  of  the' 
reformer,  whom  they  had  often  invited  by  several  prenuua 
deputations,  and  to  whom  they  had  promised  their  alliance 
and  protection  agatnat  bis  enemies.  Accordingly  they  ad- 
vanced in  procession  to  meet  the  banished  prophet,  invested 
him  with  Ae  regal  and  sacerdotal  office,  and  offered  their 
usistance  in  propagating  by  force  the  tenets  of  his  new 
religion.  From  this  moment  a  vast  theatre  opened  to  the 
enthusiasm  and  ambition  of  Mohammed.  His  revelations 
assumed  a  much  hieher  claim ;  he  inculcated  as  a  matter  of 
religion  and  of  faith  the  waging  of  war  against  the  infidels ; 
and  the  sword  once  drawn  at  the  command  of  Heaven  from 
that  time  remained  nnsbeathed  until  the  tribes  of  all  Arabia 
and  the  adjacent  countries  had  joined  in  the  profiession  tliat 
there  is  no  God  but  Allah,  and  that  Mohammed  is  hit 
apostle. 

After  various  enterprises  and  petty  excursions,  three  great 
battles  were  fought  with  tbe  Koreishites  imder  Abu  Sophian, 
the  most  implacable  fbe  of  Mohammed  and  of  the  Hashe- 
mitic  line,  who,  after  the  death  of  Abn  Taleb,  had  succeeded 
to  the  principality  of  Mecca.  A  military  force  of  nearly  a 
thousand  men  had  been  collected  by  Abu  Sophian, in  coder 
to  protect  a  wealthy  caravan  on  its  way  to  Syria,  and  to 
attack  the  daring  band  of  the  prophet,  who,  with  only  three 
hundred  warriors,  awaited  them  in  the  valley  of  Beder, 
twenty  miles  from  Medina.  TTie  Moslems,  inflamed  with 
enthusiasm  and  expectation  of  booty,  furiously  assailed  the 
enemy,  who,  after  a  short  battle  vere  totally  defeated  and 
dispersed,  leaving  n  rich  spoil  to  the  conquerors.  To 
avenge  this  disgraceftil  defeat  Abu  Sophian  advanced  in 
the  toUowing  year  (Hejr.  3)  with  an  army  of  three  thousand 
men  towards  Medina,  and  a  bloody  action,  in  which  Mo- 
hammed was  severely  wounded,  took  place  near  Mount 
Ohnd.  The  Koreishites  were  now  Tictorioos,  but  the  Mos- 
lems soon  rallied  in  the  field,  and  a  tbiid  war,  during  which 
the  city  of  Medina  was  besieged  foT  twenty  days,  was  termi- 
nated by  a  single  combat  of  the  valourous  Ali.  Surrounded 
by  a  number  of  roving  clans  secretly  fhvouring  the  new  cause, 
or  at  least  of  a  doubtful  disposition.the  idolaters  either  wanted 
strens;th  or  courage  to  protract  hostilities,  and  accordingly 
an  armistice  of  ten  years  was  agreed  upon  by  both  parties. 
This  interval  Mobamraed  employed  in  converting  or  sub- 
duing the  primnpal  Jewish  tnbes,  namely,  those  of  Kaino- 
kSo,  Koraidha,  Nadhir,  and  Chaibar.  (Abulfteda,  Vita 
Moham,,  p.  67 ;  Pococke,  Specimen  Hitt.  Arabian,  p.  11.)  ' 

The  castles  and  towns  of  tbe  unwarlike  Jews  were  ra- 
pidly taken  and  plundered,  and  the  unhappy  people,  being 
unwilling  to  embrace  the  religion  of  the  conqueror,  were 
driven  out,  or  persecuted  and  sHinghtered  with  tbe  utmost 
cruelty.  But  the  prophet  paid  dearly  for  this,  as  be  never 
entirely  recovered  from  the  effects  of  poison  prepared  for 
him  by  a  Jewish  fbmale  of  Chaibar.  Thus  advancing 
among  the  tribes  of  his  native  country,  the  power  of  the 
fierce  and  ambitious  apostle  increased  like  an  avalanche, 
and  as  the  Koreishites  had  been  guilty  of  violating  the 
truce,  he  proeeeded  at  the  bead  of  ten  thousand  warriors 
towards  Mecca  (Hejr.  8).  The  town  surrendered  without 
resistance,  and  yielding  to  the  victorious  bannent  of  Islam, 
the  people  nnaniraously  bailed,  as  the  sovereign  of  Mecca, 
the  prophet  whom  they  had  driven  from  his  paternal  hearth. 
Mohammed  readily  forgave  bis  converted  brethren  the  in- 
sults whi<^  he  bad  formerly  reoeiwd  firom  them,  and  after 
having  broken  tbe  three  hundred  and  sixty  idols  round  the 
Oaba,  and  destroyed  every  vestige  of  idontry,  he  adorned 
and  consecrated  the  temple  to  the  wwship  c/t  God.  In  dcdng 
this  be  himself  set  an  example  of  the  most  earnest  prayer 
and  devotion,  and  strictly  fulfilled  the  religious  duties  and 
ceremonies  which  the  pilgrims  to  the  holy  shrine  had  there- 
tofore invariably  observed.  The  conquest  of  Mecca,  and  a 
subsequent  pnwperous  expedition  against  the  hostile  for- 
trexs  of  Tayef,  were  speedily  followed  by  the  submission  of 
the  idolatrous  tribes  over  all  Arabia,  and  even  the  petty 
chiefe  of  the  neighbouring  provinces  presented  gifts  or  of- 
fered their  friend^ip  and  alliance  to  the  victorious  propheL 
Intoxicated  with  ambitious  pride,  Mohammed  now  des]Wtohed 
his  ambassadors  to  Khosru  ^rvic,  king  of  Persia,  to  Hoa- 
dius  of  Byxantium,  and  to  the  king  of  Abyssinia,  solemnly 
inviting  them  to  the  predion  of  Islam,  or  threatening 
them  with  war.  Accordingly  an  army  of  three  thousand 
Moslems  invaded  the  eastern  territories  of  I^lastine,  and 
altboagb  this  and  a  subse<(uent  expedition  to  the  west 
were  only  mommtuy  o»orsiout|  a  nnmbwof  foreign  tribes 
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and  cities  irillingly  submiUed.  This  arose  pnncipolly  from 
die  clemency  and  moderation  of  the  propnet  towardji  the 
Christians,  from  whom  be  claimed  only  a  moderate  tribute, 
and  to  vhom  he  most  liberally  granted  his  protection, 
security  and  freedom  of  trade,  and  toleration  of  their 
worship,  and  whose  conversion  to  bis  religion  he  rather  ex- 
pected than  enforced.  On  this  occasion  a  patent  in  favour 
of  his  Christian  subjects,  known  under  the  name  of  *Tes- 
tamentum  Mobammedis,*  was  formally  published,  which, 
whatever  ma^  be  thought  of  its  authenticity,  is  at  least  in 
accordance  with  many  passaaes  of  the  Korin,  declaring  that 
'no  force  shall  be  employed  in  reUgion ;  that  the  prophet 
is  nothing  but  a  teacher  and  admouisber  of  the  people,  i(bo 
shall  not  be  governed  by  violence,  and  that  tne  believers 
shall  leave  those  who  do  not  believe  to  the  puniafament  of 
God,  for  He  is  the  only  arbiter,  and  will  reward  every  one  as 
heduerves.*  (iSur.  ii.,  267;  xlv.,  14;  txxxviii.,  21,  &c.)  Re- 
turning from  these  military  ex^ilions,  and  having  once 
more  accomplished  a  solemn  pilgrimage  to  the  temple  of 
Mecca,  Mohammed  retired  to  Mmina,  where,  to  the  great 
consternation  of  his  followers,  he  died.  This  event  happened, 
after  a  severe  fever  of  fourteen  days,  on  the  8th  of  June, 
632,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age.  Omar,  with  many 
enthusiastic  disciples,  firmly  believed  that  a  prophet  could 
never  die ;  and  it  required  all  the  authority  of  the  sober 
and  prudent  AbubcABf  to  refute  so  absurd  an  opinion.  *  Is 
it  Mohammed,'  he  exclaimed  to  the  frantio  multitude,  'or 
the  God  of  Mohammed,  whom  you  worship?  The  God  of 
Mohammed  livelh  for  ever,  but  the  apostle  was  a  mortal 
like  ourselves,  and  has  experienced  the  common  fate  of 
mortality.' 

Having  thus  rapidly  sketched  the  political  life  of  the 
Arabian  prophet,  by  whose  noble  aspirations  and  intrepid 
courage  the  hostile  tribes  of  an  immense  coimtry  were 
for  the  first  time  united  in  faith  and  obedience ;  and  be- 
fore discussing  the  principles  of  a  religion,  which,  during 
the  space  of  a  century,  displayed  its  victorious  banners  over 
•11  Arabia,  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  Persia,  Egypt,  and  the  coasts 
of  Africa,  and  whose  precepts  even  now  are  zealously  fol- 
lowed firom  the  Gan^  to  the  Atlantic  hy  more  than  a 
hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  people— we  feel  it  necessary 
to  take  a  short  retrospective  view  of  the  state  of  Arabia 
previous  to  the  introduction  of  Islam.  The  aboriginal  in- 
habitants of  the  peninsula  had,  from  time  immemorial,  been 
divided  into  a  great  number  of  free  and  wandering  dans, 
limited  communities,  and  petty  states,  whose  peculiarities  of 
diaracter,  mode  of  life,  and  political  institutions,  as  they 
were  mostly  dependent  upon  local  circumstances,  were  for 
centuries  stamped  with  the  same  unaltered  features,  and  had 
been  preserved  almost  unchanged  even  fhim  the  time  of 
Uie  Patriarchs  in  the  book  of  Genesis.  Hie  mountainous 
table-land  of  central  Arabia,  abounding  in  rich  pasturage 
and  fertile  valleys,  but  at  the  same  time  intersected  and 
■kilted  with  dreary  wastes  and  sandy  plains,  vaa  occupied 
by  those  roving  tribes  who,  in  oppoMtim  to  the  settlea  in- 
Mbitanti,  are  proud  of  the  name  of  Beduiiu,  or  people  of 
tbephin.  Mutof  them  were  addicted  to  a  vandering  [ms- 
toral  life,  but  from  bein^  strongly  disposed  to  war  and  cbi- 
valrous  adventures,  their  peaceable  occupations  were  inter- 
rupted, either  by  conducting;  a  caravan  of  merchants,  or 
■tUl  oftener  by  assailing  aod  robbing  th«r  fellow-tribes. 
Every  tribe  was  governed  by  the  most  aged  or  worthy 
Sheikh  of  that  family  which  had  been  exalted  above  its 
brethren  by  fortune  aud  heroic  deeds,  or  even  by  eloquence 
and  poetry.  For  as  the  heroic  bards  were  at  once  the  his- 
torians and  moralists,  by  whom  the  vices  and  virtues  of  their 
countrymen  were  impartially  censured  or  praised,  a  itoble 
enthusiasm  for  poetry  animated  those  Arabi^  and  at  an  an- 
uual  fiur  at  Okbad,  thirtv  daya  were  eonaecrated  to  poetical 
emulation,  after  which  the  suocestful  poem  was  written  in 
letters  of  gold  and  suspended  in  the  temple  of  Meoca* 
Those  meetings  however  fiwmed  only  a  very  feeble  bond 
of  union  among  the  independent  and  hostile  tribes,  who 
only  occasionally,  and  in  times  of  danger  and  warfare, 
submitted  to  a  supreme  chief,  or  Emir  of  Emirs,  and  had 
never  yet  been  united  into  one  body.  And  the  tie  was 
still  less  binding  on  those  inhabitants  who,  being  col- 
lected in  flourishing  towns  and  cities  on  the  coasts  of 
the  peninsula,  and  mostly  employed  in  trade  and  agrir 
cuUure,  were  regarded  with  supreme  contempt  by  the  free 
Bctluins,  as  a  weak  and  ctegenerste  race  of  slaves.  The  re- 
ligious worship  of  the  Ara^  chieUy  consvted  in  the  adora- 
tion of  the  hoivenly  luminarim,  which  were  considered  as 


so  many  tutelar  deities  of  the  diflisnnt  tribes ;  and  among 
which,  after  tlie  sun  and  moon,  the  planet  Venus  had  ac- 
quired such  peculiar  pre-eminence,  that  even  to  the  pious 
Moslems  Friilay  ever  after  remained  the  sacred  day  of  the 
week.   These  deities,  with  many  other  images  of  the  per- 
sonified powers  of  nature,  rudely  represented  by  id<ds  of 
every  variety  of  sh^>e.  were  principallv  gathered  round  the 
antient  Caaba,  or  square  temple,  toe  ^ntbeon  of  Arabian 
idolatr at  Mecca ;  and  their  worship  was  accompanied,  not 
only  with  the  most  horrid  rites  and  shocking  cerMnonias  of 
a  desiaded  paganism,  but  even  with  human  sacriOces  and 
cnudtieaofevwvdescriptioo.  Even  children  wevsiranolated 
by  some  of  the  ruder  clans  to  the  idols ;  while  otheni,  u  the 
Kendites,  baried  their  daughters  alive  (Sw.  vi„  137 ;  xrl, 
58 ;  Ixxxi.,  8).  and  we  need  scarcely  remark,  that,  except  a 
vague  belief  of  the  soul  becoming  transformed  into  owls  ho- 
vering round  the  grave,  there  is  no .  indication  that  the 
Arabian  idolaters  believed  in  a  future  life  and  final  retribu- 
tion. (Poccske,  Specimen  Hutorite  Arabian^  od.  White, 
1806.)    Among  the  foreign  settlers  in  Arabia,  we  pass  over 
in  silence  the  few  adherents  of  Zoroaster,  »ca tiered  along 
the  Persian  gulf,  and  the  Sabnans,  on  the  southern 
coast  of  the  peninsula,  who,  even  from  the  time  of 
David  and  Solomon,  storad  their  rieh  emporiums  of  Ophir, 
Saba,  aud  afterwards  Aden,  with  Indwp  DMichandise. 
and  whi^  as  is  dear  from  OMny  good  arguments,  were 
ludoubtedly  of  Hindu  origin.  The  Christiaa  religion  had 
long  been  established  in  several  parts  of  Arabia,  but  the 
Christianity  of  the  Oriental  chureb,  at  that  time,  almost 
resembled  paganism,  being  associated  with  monaehisni  aud 
with  the  worship  of  martyrs,  relics,  and  images.  Among 
the  heretical  sectaries,  who,  absorbed  in  their  monophysiti- 
cal  and  other  abstruse  dogmatical  coDttoversies,  looked 
upon  each  other  with  the  utmost  hatred,  we  find  particulariy 
mentioned  the  Nestorians,  Jacobites,  Mardonites,  and  Ma- 
nichseans,  besides  some  other  obscure  sects,  such  a^  ibe 
Collvridians,  who,  deifying  the  mother  of  Oirist,  and  ador- 
ing her  as  the  third  person  in  the  Trinity,  probably  gave  rise 
to  the  Christian  tritfaeism  so  oflen  dwelt  on  by  the  author 
of  the  Korftii.   After  the  destructiiKi  of  Jenisilem,  the  Jews 
had  retired  in  great  numbers  to  Arabia,  wher^  owing  to 
the  loose  connection  and  thejealousyoflheaborigiiMllnbct» 
they  hod  gained  considerable  power.  Many  of  them,  aiWpt- 
ing  the  fierce  manners  of  the  desert,  obose  a  wandering  life, 
connected  with  all  its  dangers  and  adventurous  strifo.  and 
a  poem  composed  by  a  Jewish  Beduin  has  been  preserved  i 
in  the  Hammftsa,  which  breathes  the  true  spirit  of  Arabian  i 
chivalr}'.  iHammBta,  p.  49.  Freyt)   But  in  genml  the 
Jews  were  peacefully  settled  in  towns  and  fortified  castles, 
principally  along  the  coast,  or  dispersed  among  the  inhabit- 
ants 01  lai^  cities.   It  was  to  the  Jews  of  his  country  tliat 
the  Arabian  reformer  first  and  most  eagerly  looked  for  prose- 
lytes, and  his  early  predilection  in  £svour  of  the  potsettort 
qfSerqi^uv,  as  they  are  hooouiabiy  called,  might  be  attested 
by  innumerable  passagesof  die  Kwin.  He  not  only  appeals 
frequently  to  their  testimony  in  order  to  verilV  tu  revela- 
tions of  fwmer  times,  and  consequently  the  teuth  of  his  own 
divine  mission  {Sur.  ii,  134 ;  x.,  93 ;  xxvii.,  77 ;  xxxii.,  25 ; 
xlv.,  16),  but  to  gratify  the  Jewish  supostition,  he  even  in- 
structed his  first  disciples  todirect  their  prayers  towards  the 
holy  shrine  of  Jerusalem,  whieh  was  afterwards  altered  in  , 
fkvour  of  the  Caaba.  (5ur.  ii^  143-146.)-  But  the  folkiwen  | 
of  the  Mosaic  institution,  being  then  already  entangled  in 
their  ftnciful  Talmndie  lore,  were  by  no  tuMos  inclined  to 
accept  the  mwe  simple  and  less  aUuring  tenets  of  Islam, 
aod  when  the  most  persuasive  summons  of  the  prophet 
were  repeatedly  answered  by  ironical  sneers  and  undis- 
guised contempt,  bis  former  friendship  was  eonv«ted  into 
implaeable  hatred,  awl  the  Jews  were  aceonlini^y  stigma- 
tised  as  the  enemies  of  the  Moslemsi  the  murderm  of  their 
prophets,  as  intwpolators  of  sacred  Scripture  and,  in  pie- 
tending  to  be  the  ehosen  people  of  Ged,  as  the  haughty 
foes  of  mankind.    (Sur.  ii..  58,  73 ;  v.,  21,  74,  85.) 

Nevertheless  it  in  to  bis  Jewbih  instructors,  and  particu- 
larly to  the  above-mentioned  rabbi,  AbdoUah  Ibn  Salaam, 
that  Mohammed  was  indebted  for  that  ample  knowlwlge  of 
biblical  history,  and  for  all  those  dogmatioal  l^ends,  fan 
ciful  ornaments,  aud  absurd  interpretations  of  Scripture, 
with  which  almost  every  page  of  nis  Korftn  is  stamped. 
(A  Geiger,  fFat  hat  Mokcmmed  out  dem  Judenthums  au/- 
genommm  t  Bonn,  1833.)  This  leads  us  to  that  singular 
work,  which,  from  the  importance  of  its  eootents,  liaa  been 
acknowlei^ed  as  the  ftinumental^od^^^'^^i^  criminsi 
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tew  for  mwy  nuUiona  of  mankiod ;  a  woric  whieh,  from  the 
ince  and  sublimity  of  ita  a^la^  hw  been  for  centuries 
dmired,  and  hai  oeeome  the  model  and  atandard  of  all 
Anbio  vriten,  and  whose  language  is  even  now  the  vehicle 
of  eommttntcation  for  nations  between  the  Polynesian 
isles  and  the  Columns  of  Hercules ;  a  work  which  is  con- 
sidered by  all  these  nations  as  &e  inexhaustible  source 
of  thbir  happiness  on  earth,  and  as  the  only  means  of  their 
eternal  Miss  and  salvation  hereafter ;  a  work  which,  accord- 
ing to  pious  Moslems,  was  written  before  the  throne  of  Qoi 
with  a  pen  of  l^ht  on  the  table  of  bis  everlasting  decrees, 
and  of  which  a  mere  copy  was'brought  down  and  revealed 
to  Mohammed  by  the  angel  Gabriel. 

The  KiHin  (leeture'it  ot  with  tiie  Arabic  article,  Alkorfin, 
eomraonly  called  the  book,  or  book  of  Allah,  both  in  imitar 
tion  of  the  rabbinical  dmominatiaw  of  the  Scripture, 
namely,  Uikia  and  Khitab,  is  a  cdlection  of  all  those 
variou*  fta|;ments  which  the  prophet,  during  the  time  of 
his  apostobc  office,  successively  promulgated  as  so  many 
revelations  from  heaven.  It  would  be  almost  impossible  to 
characterise  tbe  leading  features  of  the  Korfin,  or  even  to 
give  a  full  and  clear  account  of  its  contents;  fat  the  chro- 
nological order  of  tbe  incoherent  rhapsodies  has  been  neg- 
lected,  and  we  are  at  a  loss  either  to  trace  any  lineal  con- 
nection between  them,  or  to  reconcile  the  many  glaring 
contradictions  in  a  wmk  which  otherwise  might  have  served 
as  an  official  journal  of  tbe  prepress  of  IsUm.  According  to 
the  momentary  feelings  of  the  prophet,  his  frame  of  mind,  or 
tbe  mere  suggestions  of  his  fancy,  pious  meditations  and  fer- 
TOit  prayera  are  snddenly  interrupted  by  hortatory  speeches 
and  sdmonitrnty  disoDursei.  Apostrophes  of  Aluih  to  tbe 
listening  apoau^  and  of  course  to  the  refraotoiy  unbe- 
lievers, ate  interrapted  by  legendary  tales  and  rabnloug 
traditiona  of  antient  Arabic  heroes  and  tribes;  and  religious 
customs  and  oeremonies,  enforced  with  moral  sentences 
and  the  most  energetic  recommendations  of  gr^itude, 
diarity.  patience,  and  pieQr,  are  occasionally  illustrated  or 
strengthened  by  the  examples  of  the  biblical  patriarchs 
mud  pn^hets  derived  from  rabbinical  authority.  Add 
to  tbu  the  putity  of  the  language,  which  ia  the  most 
reftned  dialect  of  Hejax,  and  the  harmony  and  copious- 
ness of  the  style,  which  in  splendid  imagery,  bold  metaphors, 
and  occasional  rhyme,  rather  resemblcB  poetry  than  prose, 
and,  though  sometimes  obscure  or  verging  upon  tumidity, 
is  generaUy  vigocona  and'  sublime^— imd  we  may  readily 
•equiesee  in  the  jodgement  of  GoeUie,  that  the  lutrSn  is  a 
work  with  whose  dulneas  the  reader  is  at  first  diwusled,  but 
is  afterwards  attracted  by  its  oharms,  and  finaUy  ravished 
irresistibly  by  ita  many  beauties.  The  revdations  of  the 
Korfln  had  been  originally  preserved  *lqr  oral  tradition,  or 
handed  about  in  frt^gments,  written  on  palm-leaves  and 
pieces  of  parchment  by  the  slave  of  Mohammed,  Said  ben 
Thabet  Tbe  scattered  leaves  were  collected  into  a  volume 
by  Abubeker,  two  years  after  the  death  of  the  prophet ;  but 
many  apocryphal  additions  bavine  crept  into  the  collection, 
an  authentic  copy  wss  afterward  revised  and  sanctioned 
bv  the  Caliph  Oinar  (652).  Tbe  code  is  divided  into  114 
ehapters,  or  tarat,  which  are  inscribed  with  the  name  of 
Heoea  or  Medina,  where  they  had  been  promulgated,  and 
with  tbe  number  of  verses  which  they  contain  ;  but  they 
are  mostly  aixanged  according  to  their  length,  and  without 
any  rward  to  ehnUMdogy,  the  seventy-fourth  and  ninety- 
sixth  chapters  bring  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  revealed. 
Among  the  numerous  illustrations  of  tbe  KorSn  we  may 
Dotice  the  celebrated  commentaries  of  Abul  Kosem  Mo- 
hammed Al-Samacbsbari,  and  Nazireddin  Al-Beidhavi 
(in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries),  both  of  whom 
have  endeavoured  to  reconcile  the  many  discrepancies  and 
contradictions  of  the  work,  and  to  explain  its  occasional 
obscurity,  mostly  by  means  of  that  recognised  oral  tradition 
whieli,  recording  in  more  than  7000  anecdotes  the  private 
life,  opinions,  discourses,  and  sentences  of  the  prophet,  had 
Wen  collected  by  Abu  Ahdollah  Mohammed  Al  Boch.tri  in 
MM  ninth  century.  This  collection,  combined  with  a  pre- 
Tknw  cootrovany  lespeoting  the  ( xclusive  right  of  AH  or 
of  Abubeker  and  the  two  following  cbliphs  to  the  supreme 
fwatifieata  and  secular  sovereignty  over  the  Moslems,  gave 
rise  to  the  great  divisKm  of  the  whole  Mohammedan  com- 
munity into  Shiites,  or  sectarians,  by  whom  the  authority  of 
tradition  is  rejected,  and  Sunnites,  o,  orthodox  believers. 
[Abbasidbs.]  The  first  printed  edition  of  the  Kor&n,  by 
PagninuB  Brixiensis  (Rome.  1630),  was  burnt  by  order  of 
*he  Dopo ;  and  that  of  Lnd.  Marraecius  was  not  allowed  to 


appear  unless  attended  with  a  Pndromu*  ad  B^ftUationem 
Aleorani,  Padua,  1698»  folia  A  quarto  edition  t^  the  text 
by  Abr.  Hinkelmann  (Hamh..  1694)  has  been  eriticsllr 
reused  and  reprinted  by  G.  Fluegel  (Leipx.,  1834).  A 
French  version  by  Savary  (1783).  carefully  corrected  hf 
Garein  de  Tassy,  appeared  in  1825.  The  English  trans- 
lation by  G.  Sale,  accompanied  with  a  leamM>  Prdimi- 
nary  Discourse  and  Notes,  was  first  published  in  1734, 
and  has  been  often  reprinted. 

The  religious  system  of  Mohammed,  designated  by  the 
name  of  Islam,  or  salvation,  is  displayed  throughout  the 
Kwfin  in  single  and  often-repeated  precepts.  It  consists 
of  two  parts ;  of  a  donnatical  (or  Imfin)  faith,  and  a  practical 
(or  Dhi)  rdigion.  ^e  principal  articles  of  belief  are  the 
following: — Thoe  is  but  one  Ood,  eternal,  onmipotent. 
most  wis^  and  moat  mercifiilj  to  whom  alone  obedience  and 
adoration  are  dn^  and  whose  mtgesty  is  daily  proclaimed 
by  a  host  of  angels  alwve,  as  wdl  as  by  his  own  works 
around  us ;  he  ia  the  author,  preserver,  and  governor  of  the 
universe,  and  tbe  supreme  ruler  of  fate,  by  whose  divine 
providence  and  absolute  predestination  the  destinies  of 
mankind  have  from  eternity  been  decreed.  The  will  of 
God  and  his  divine  law  were  often  and  fully  declared  by 
the  former  prophets,  Adam,  Noah,  Abraham,  Moses,  and 
Christ,  whose  authority  and  station  rise  in  just  gradation 
above  each  other;  hut  among  whom  Abraham  is  the 
chief  prototype  of  a  true  believer.  'The  patriarch  was 
neither  a  Jew  nor  a  Christian,  for  he  believed  in  the  unity 
of  God :  he  was  a  religious  Moslem,  and  the  friend  of  God, 
as  tbe  Islam  is  nothing  more  than  the  foith  of  Abraham.* 
(Sur.  ii.,  134;  xvi„  120.)  Nor  is  Isaac  to  he  considered 
as  the  beloved  aon  of  the  patriarch ;  for  it  was  Ismael,  the 
|rious  father  of  the  Arabian  race,  whom  God  asked  toe  a 
sacrifice  (xix.,55;  xxi.,  85  ;  xxxvii.,  101] ;  and  it  may  be 
worth  remarking  that  the  enthusiastic  author  of  the  Korln 
is  often  so  totally  absorbed  by  his  thoughts,  and  the  truth 
of  bis  assertions  so  deeply  worked  on  his  mind,  as  to  iden- 
tify bis  own  feelings  with  those  of  tbe  biblical  characters. 
Equal  veneration  and  defereutial  respect  are  paid  to  our 
Saviour:  'Verily,  Christ  Jesus,  the  son  of  Mary,  is  the 
apostle  of  God.  and  his  word,  which  he  conveyed  unto  Mary, 
and  a  spirit  proceeding  from  him,  honourable  in  this  world 
and  in  the  world  to  come ;  and  one  of  those  who  approach 
near  to  the  presence  of  God.  Yet  Jesus  was  a  mere  mortal, 
and  not  the  son  of  Qod;  his  enemies  conspired  against  his 
Ufe,  but  a  phantom  was  substituted  for  him  on  Uie  cross, 
while  he  wu  translated  to  heaven*  (iil  54;  iv.  156, 159). 
But.  after  all.  Mohammed  is  the  last  and  by  for  the  moat 
illustrious  apostle ;  with  him,  who  is  the  smI  -of  the  pro- 
phets (xxiii.,  40),  the  divine  missions  have  ceased;  and  as  the 
Scripture  and  (Gospels  have  been  altered  by  superstitions 
Jews  and  idolatrous  Christians,  tbe  KorSn  must  be  revered 
as  tbe  only  genuine  revelation  by  which  former  religions 
are  corroborated  and  verified  (ii.,  89  ;  xlvi.,  11).  The  soul 
of  man  is  immortal,  and  at  the  day  of  resurrection  and  the 
final  judgment  of  mankind  every  one  shall  receive  the  just 
reward  of  his  virtues,  or  the  punishment  due  to  his  evil 
deeds.  Sinners,  and  particularly  unbelievers  and  idolaters, 
shall  be  hurled  about  in  a  dark  rar  bumiug  h«ll;  whereas 
the  virtuous  and  pious  Moslems  shall  be  rewai^ed  with 
ererlastinir  happiness  in  a  paradise,  enlivened  by  heavenly 
virgins,  and  abounding  with  shady  groves,  clear  streams  of 
water,  and  delioiotu  fruits— the  most  desirable  eiyoyments 
in  the  sandy  deserts  of  Arabia.  But  the  hope  of  salvation 
is  not  confined  to  tlie  Moslem,  for  every  man  who  belin'es 
in  God  and  does  good  works  shall  be  saved. 

Besides  the  most  weighty  obligation  to  promote  the  pro- 
pagation of  Islam,  which  we  have  already  noticed  as  incum- 
bent on  every  Moslem,  the  first  practical  duties  are,  prayers 
directed  towards  the  temple  of  Mecca  at  five  appointed 
hours  of  the  day,  fasting  during  the  month  of  Ramadhau, 
and  alms,  to  which  tbe  fortieth  part  of  a  person's  pi-operly 
must  be  appropriated,  and  which  must  be  bestowed  even  on 
foes  and  on  the  brute  creation.  Prayer  will  carry  the 
Moslem  half  way  to  God ;  fiutiog  will  bring  him  to  tbe 
door  of  hispaUce;  but  charity  nnrbenevolenoetowardshis 
fellow-creatures,  by  which  the  Supreme  Being  is  best  wor- 
shipped, will  gain  him  admittance.  Cleanliness  of  body 
and  frequent  religious  ablution*  are  strongly  recommende<l, 
and  likewise  altaudaiica  Hi  divine  service  in  the  mosijucs 
on  every  Friday ;  and  once  in  the  course  of  aman's  life,  if 
possible,  tbe  performance  of  a  holypilgrimago  to  tbo  temple 
of  Meoca,  the  sacred  birth-i^fg;^^^^  IfHS 
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Arabian  custom  of  circumcision,  generally  practised  in  the 
eighth  year,  the  legislator  retained;  and  in  many  usages  and 
ceremonies  he  indulged  the  prejudices  of  his  countrymen, 
either  by  connecting  prevalent  superstition  with  the  morals 
of  a  purer  iaith,  or  by  restricting  an  abusive  practice  within 
its  just  limits.  For  example,  instead  of  the  former  poly- 
gamy, four  vives  at  most  were  legally  allowed,  and  the  ma- 
trimonial rules  were  more  strictly  regulated.  The  Korfin 
enumerates  as  deadly  sins,  wilfiil  murder,  adultery,  calumny, 
perjury,  and  false  testimony.  Usury,  gaming,  and  the  use 
of  wme  and  pork,  are  strongly  forbidden ;  and  it  is  but 
doing  justice  to  Mohammed  to  observe,  that  every  precept 
enjoined  upon  his  followers  had  been  fully  confirmed  oy 
his  own  example,  if  we  except  his  incontinence  with  the 
sex.  The  prophet  married  no  less  than  seventeen  wives, 
strangely  enough  all  widows,  except  Ayesha,  the  daughter 
of  Abuoeker.  This  sensuality,  almost  the  only  stain  on 
his  character,  can  neither  be  palliated  by  the  natural  tempera- 
ment of  the  Arabs  nor  by  his  hope  of  posterity  and  lineal 
succession,  which  nevertheless  fmled,  as  the  four  sons  of 
Mohammed  died  in  their  infancy.  But  we  hardly  need  to 
apoleeise  for  the  inQnnilies  of  a  great  man  (and  a  great 
man  Mt^ammed  certainty  was),  who  in  every  respect  is 
described  as  a  perfect  model  of  Arabian  virtue,  brave  and 
liberal,  eloquent  and  vigorous,  noble  and  simple  in  all  his 
dealings,  and  of  irreproachable  morals.  That  fraud,  cruelty, 
and  injustice  were  often  subservient  to  the  iirst  propagation 
of  Islam,  cannot  be  denied;  but  a  religious  enthusiast  is 
compelled  fo  act  according  to  the  overpowering  suggestions 
of  his  imagination,  which  he  easily  persuades  himself 
to  be  the  inspirations  of  Heaven,  and  according  to  his  own 
conviction  of  the  importance  and  justice  of  his  mission. 
As  to  this,  the  prophet  repeatedly  and  in  the  strongest 
terms  expresses  bis  purpose  of  uniting  and  reconciling  the 
hostile  tribes  of  his  country  by  destroying  their  gross  idol- 
atry, and  by  bestowing  on  them  the  most  salutary  and  pre- 
cious gift  of  a  purer  creed,  in  whose  truth  and  divine  origin 
he  himself  firmly  believed.  And  indeed  it  wilt  readily  be 
admitted  that  the  religion  of  the  Korfin,  by  which  prayers 
and  alms  wero  substituted  for  the  blood  of  human  victims, 
and  which,  instead  of  hostility  and  perpetual  feuds,  breathed 
a  spirit  of  benevolence  and  social  virtues,  has  been  a  real 
blessing  to  the  Eastern  world,  and  has  had  a  moat  import- 
ant inltuence  on  its  civilization.  It  is  not  merely  to  the 
conquering  sword  and  to  the  intrepid  courage  of  the  re- 
former and  his  successors,  but  also  to  the  intrinsic  merits 
and  attractive  features  of  a  system,  rich  with  all  the  luxu- 
riance of  Eastern  poetry,  and  most  congenial  to  an  ignorant 
and  sensual  generation,  that  the  rapid  progress  of  tlie  Ara- 
bian conquests  must  be  attributed,  although  favoured  saA 
promoted  by  the  discord,  iaternal  rcTolutions,  and  weakness 
op  the  neighbouring  governments. 

(Arabia,  p.  216;  and  for  the  further  development  of 
Islam,  see  Adr.  Reland,  De  SeHgtone  Mohammediea, 
Utrecht,  1717.) 

MOHAMUDGARA.    [SaNSCIIIT  XlTEEATimH-l 

MOHAWK,  River.   [New  York.] 
MOHAWKS.  [Iroquois.] 

MOHILEW,  or  MOGILEW,  a  government  of  European 
Russia  (in  the  division  called  West  Russia),  lies  betweer) 
53°  5'  and  55°  lO'  N.  lat.  and  28"*  50'  and  32°  40'  E.  long. 
It  is  bounded  oo  the  north  by  Vitepsk,  on  the  north-east  by 
Smolensk,  on  the  south-east  and  south  by  Tscbernigow, 
and  on  the  west  b^  Minsk.  The  area  is  19,300  square  miles, 
and  it  is  divided  roto  twelve  circles.  It  is  part  of  the  flat 
tract  of  Russia,  and  contains  no  mountains,  but  only  hills 
and  the  high  banks  of  the  rivers.  It  has  fewer  lakes, 
marshes,  and  low  fens  than  some  of  the  adjoining  pro- 
vinces, for  instance,  Vitepsk  ;  the  soil  is  not  so  sandy,  and 
on  the  whole  more  productive.  The  principal  river  is 
the  Dnieper,  which  comes  from  Smolensk  and  flows  first 
west  and  then  due  south.  It  receives  on  the  left  the 
Swinaja,  the  Bolotimka,  and  the  Sodscba,  which  last  comes 
from  Smolensk  and  receives  several  small  rivers ;  on  the 
right  the  Dnieper  is  joined  by  the  Druez  and  the  Bere- 
sina,  ot  which  latter  only  the  mouth  is  in  this  province. 
Most  of  the  lakes  are  in  the  north'West  part;  there  are  the 
Dolgoe,  the  largest  of  all,  and  the  Senuoje ;  the  others 
resemble  large  ponds. 

The  climate  is  drier  and  milder  than  in  Vitepsk ;  and 
apples  and  pears,  which  there  thrive  only  in  sheltered  spots, 
succeed  here  without  any  particular  care. 

The  chief  occupations  of  the  inhabitants  are  agriculture 


and  t,he  breeding  of  cattle.   The  soil  is  equally  favoursbit 
to  both,  and  if  tl^  higher  lands  produce  the  finest  com,  the 
low  grounds  oiv  the  banks  of  the  rivers  have  the  most 
nutritions  pastures ;  but  both  thaae  branches  of  rural  econo- 
my are  in  a  very  backwai'd  state.    Had  harvests  sDmstimek 
occur,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  careless  cultivation,  or  Oi 
unfavourable  seai^ons,  but  a  general  failure  of  tlie  crops  is 
rare.   Rye  is  the  principal  bread  oorn ;  wheat  is  grown  mly 
on  the  estates  of  the  nobility.  ,  Barley  and  oatv  are  raised 
everywhere,  and  buckwheat  in  the  most  sandy  soils,  whoa  i 
no  other  kind  of  grain  will  grow  ;  it  is  used  in  tlie  form  of 
groats,  mixed  witli  flour,  and  the  poultry,  especially  turkeys,  i 
are  fed  with  it.   Hempand  flax  are  staple  articles  and  culti-  j 
vated  for  exportation.  Peas  and  beans  are  cultivated  almost 
exclusively  on  the  lauds  of  the  nobles.   Almost  all  the  laod- 
ownejrs  have  kitchen-gardens  and  orchards ;  in  the  latter  all 
kinds  of  fruit  are  cultivated,  chiefly  however  apples  and 
cherries.  Hops  and  popfiies  are  grown  in  the  gaxaeas.  Tiia 
fescue  grass  (/estuca  /wttms.  Linn.),  here  called  manna,  is 
found  in  the  fields  and  in  aome  parts  gathered.*  In  the  forests 
and  low  grounds  there  ore  prodigious  quantities  of  bilber- 
ries. The  forests  are  a  great  source  of  wealth  to  the  province ; 
in  particular  the  banks  of  the  Sod»Bha  and  the  Drucz,  ind  the 
whole  circle  of  Tscherikow,  are  coyered  with  the  finest  fire, 
which  are  partly  felled  for  the  Black  Sea  fleet,  and  floated 
down  the  Dnieper.   The  crown  forests  ar^  bovever  of  in- 
considerable extent.  The  pastures  are  very  good,  and  might 
maintain  a  much  larger  number  of  cattle  than  tbey  now  do. 
The  horses  are  small;  and  the  black  ca,ttle  a^-e  not  stroof^ 
but  soon  grow  fat  on  good  posture.  TUia  wool  of  the  sheep  is 
coarse,  but  great  pains  have  been  taken  of  late  veois  to  im- 
prove it  by  the  importation  of  a  foreign,  br^ed.    Deer  and 
other  large  game  are  rather  scarce  ;  nares  and  feathered 
game  of  all  kinds  abound.   The  fisheries  are  productive; 
the  Dnieper  and  Sodscha  yield  annually  above  4tf,000  noods 
(a  pood  is  36  lbs.)  of  sturgeon  an^  shad,  the  whwe  uf 
which  is  consumed  in  the  province  The  chief  minatal  is 
bog-iron,  which  might  be  a  source  of  grejU  profit,  but  is  not 
turned  to  much  account  The  manufactories  are  inconsider- 
able, and  a  few  years  ago  were  confined  UMome  tanneries, 
glass  and  iron  works,  and  paper-mills.  Of  Late  years,  that  is, 
since  1820,  great  improvement  has  been  made.    The  trade 
consists  in  the  exportation  of  corn,  flour,  flax,  hemp,  Unseed, 
timber,  cattle,  honey,  wax,  wool,  iallow,  Ijides,  and  soma 
manufactures.    The  principal  trading  towns  are  Mobilen  i 
and  Mstislawl.   The  inhabitants,  now  probably  amounting  | 
to  nearly  a  million,  are  for  the  most  part  Ruasniaks  or  Little 
Russians,  who  speak  a  dialect  which  is  a,  mixtuse  of  Polisb 
and  Russian;  Great  Russians;   some  Poles,  to  which 
nation  moat  of  the  nobles  belong,  and  Jews,  who  are  pntQ 
numerous.  The  religion  of  the  majority  of  the  inhabitanU 
is  thatof  the  Russian  (or  not-united)  Greek  churdi.  Some 
are  of  die  United  Greek  church;  but  Briimsen  says  (in  1819) 
that  most  of  them  had  returned  to  the  not-united  Greek 
church.  The  Greek  churches  have  an  archbishop,  to  whose 
diocese  Vitepsk  also  belonj>s,  and  who  resides  at  Mohi- 
lew;  the  Romm  Catholics  are  ajso  numerous,  and  have 
an  archbishop  resident  at  Mohilew>    There  are  a  few  Lu- 
therans; the  Jewsare  very  numerous;  they  have  synagogues 
and  schools  in  almost  all  the  towns,  and  have  got  into  their 
hands  almost  all  the  retail  business,  the  sale  of  brandy,  aad 
some  of  the  trades  or  protesdious.    Gipsies  are  numerous. 

M0HI1.KW,  the  capital  of  the  province,  is  a  considerable 
town,  situated  in  53'*  50'  N.  laL  and  30"  25'  £.  long.,  in  a 
pleasant  well-cultivated  country  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Dnieper.  It  is  the  residence  of  the  civil,  and  militaiy 
governors,  and  of  the  Greek  and  the  Roman  Catholic  arch- 
bishops, The  latter  is  thu  superior  of  all  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics in  Russia  and  Poland.  The  city  is  surrounded  with  a 
decayed  rampart,  and  is  divided  into  four  quarters.  Many 
of  the  streets  are  broad  and  paved,  and  in  the  centre  of  the 
city  there  is  a  large  square,  or  rather  octagon,  surrounded 
with  stone  buildings.  The  public  edifices  are,  an  old  castle 
on  a  hill  which  commands  the  town  ;  sixteen  Greek  churches, 
of  which  that  of  St.  Joseph  is  very  magnificent;  the  t«o 
archbishops*  palaces ;  two  Greek  and  two  Roman  Catholic 
convents ;  two  synagogues;  a  Lutheran  chapel;  and  a  stone 

*  Thi*  rpecien  oT  gnuKi  giawt  in  marshps,  dItehM.  on  ttn  binki  of  rii«T>. 
and  in  low  damp  ineadov*,  aud  fn  gwritl  crows  hifflwvt  fo  propoitkm  m 
It  U  BKWt  undi'i  wkter.  Ths  koI  ii  axUemetf  nutiitiow,  and  ia  known 
the  DBine  of  tnanna  gront*.  In  Polaad  it  U  even  fntmoi  to  riw.  ud  so  wrkl 
mpared,  fltst  U  i»  njwrtvd  to  Swtden,  Pnuria,  Dmmuk,  Nor**),  ^e. 
TWwntMfcwlandttMitaMTMyfcBJrftlwa ed.  71w  gmn  b  p)«d  ManiA 
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bamr,  two  Btories  high.  Then  are  a  seminary  "for  Greek 
prjests.  a  gymnasium,  seven  schools,  six  poornouses,  and 
an  infirmary.  The  tanneries  are  of  considerable  import- 
ance, and  there  are  some  mannftemries  of  iron  articles. 
The  adjacent  country  being  very  fertile,  the  inhabitants 
have  extensive  gardens,  which  are  a  source  of  great  profit. 
They  have  very  considerable  trade,  which  was  formerly 
chiefly  diieeted  to  Riga,  Konigsbert^,  Memel,  and  Dauzig,  but 
of  lata  years  has  turned  to  Odessa.  The  population  has  much 
increased  of  late  years:  Stein  states  it  at  12,500,  Hassel  at 
16,000,  and  Cannabiob  at  21,»00. 

The  other  principal'  towns  are^  Mstislawl,  5000  inhabit- 
ants; Dubrowna,  4000 inhabitants ;  Skiow.a  Ibrtifiod  place, 
2500  inlnhitanta ;  Orcha,  4000  inhabitants ;  and  Hornet,  in 
the  Iradship  of  the  same  name  belonging  to  Count  Roman- 
sow,  in  which  there  are  90  villi^es  and  20,000  inhabitants. 
Thm  is  in  the  town  a  Lanoasterian  school  for  40O  peasant 
children,  200  of  whom  are  boarded  and  instructed  in  handl- 
ccafts,  i^ioalture,  and  gardening. 

(Sdiobert,  Das  Rimianke  Reich,  1835  ;  Stein,  Geog.  Lexi- 
con; Hur«chelmann,  Geog.  1833;  Hassel, Cannabicn,  1836.) 

MOHILLA.   [Comoro  Islands.] 

MOHSITE,  crystallized  titaniate  of  iron.  The  primair 
form  is  a  rhomboid.  The  crystals  occur  attached  and  macled. 
Cleav^e  not  observable.  Fracture  conchoidal.  Hardness 
sufficient  to  scratch  glass  readily.  Brittle.  Colour  black  ; 
streak  tbe  same.  Lustre  metallic.  Opaque.  Does  not 
obey  the  magnet.    Found  in  Dauphiny. 

MOIDORE.  [MoNBY.] 

MCHSSAG,  a  town  in  the  south  of  Frsnoe,  capital  of  an 
arrondlsBement  in  the  department  of  Tarn  et  Garonne,  in 
44°  7'N.  laL  and  1*  5'E.  long.,  426  miles  fWim  Paris  by  the 
road  through  Orlfens,  Cfaftteanronx,  limits,  Cahors,  and 
Uontauban. 

This  town  is  first  noticed  in  the  fifth  centuiy,  when  it 
was  taken  from  the  Romans  by  the  Goths,  from  whom  it 
was  shortly  after  taken  by  the  Franks.  It  Mas  plundered 
by  the  Northmen,  and  subsequently  came  into  possession 
of  the  Albigenses,  from  whom  it  was  taken  by  Simon  de 
Montfort.  "Hie  wars  of  the  English  and  the  religious  con- 
tests of  the  sixteenth  century  completed  its  ruin.  The 
remains  of  the  antient  walls  show  how  &r  its  former  extent 
ntceeded  its  present  site. 

Tbe  town  stands  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Tarn  (which  is 
navigableX  abont  three  or  fbur  miles  above  its  j  unction  with 
the  Garonne.  The  houses  are  tolerably  welt  built,  and 
among  tbe  most  striking  objects  are  the  public  fountain  and 
the  bridge  over  the  Tarn.  The  country  round  the  town  is 
very  delightful,  and  produces  abundance  of  corn  and  wine 
and  of  delicious  fruits.  The  population  in  1831  was  5930 
for  the  town,  or  10,165  for  the  whole  commune;  in  183G  it 
was  10,618  for  the  commune.  There  are -many  mills  for 
grinding  Hour  for  exportation  to  the  colonies,  and  consider- 
able trade  is  carried  on  in  com,  oil,  saftou,  wine,  and  wool. 
TherA  are  eight  fairs  in  the  year. 

The  BiTonaissement  has  an  area  of  340  square  miles,  and 
oomprehends  49  communes.  It  is  subdivided  into  six  can- 
tons or  diitriets,  each  under  a  justice  of  the  iwace.  The 
popaktion  in  1 831  was  62,489 ;  in  1836  it  was  62,735. 

MOIVRS.  DE.  [Dk  Ifoints.] 

MOLA.  There  are  two  artists  of  this  name,  who  were 
contemporaries,  and  both  studied  for  a  time  under  Albano. 
Of  these  the  moreeelebratedone,  Pierfrancesco,  was  born 
at  Coldre,  in  the  Milanese  territory,  in  1621,  and  after  re- 
ceiving his  first  tnstmctions  in  art  from  his  father,  who 
was  both  a  painter  and  architect,  he  studied  successively 
under  Glnseppino,  Albano,  and  Guercino.  He  attained  to 
great  excellence  both  in  design  and  colouring,  and  though 
bis  chief  merit  lay  in  landscape,  to  which  he  chietly  applied 
himself,  he  also  painted  history  occasionally,  and  with  much 
ability.  His  talents  obtained  for  him  the  patronage  of 
princes  and  nobles,  and  among  others  of  Christina  of  Swe- 
den. His  repotation  at  length  caused  him  to  be  invited  to 
"Pnxioe,  and  he  was  making  preparations  for  proceeding 
thither  at  tbe  time  of  his  death,  which  happened  at  Rome 
in  16B0,  According  to  other  notices  of  him,  the  dates  both 
of  his  birth  and  death  vary  fVom  those  above  given,  those 
aaaigned  being  respectively  1609  and  1665;  besides  which, 
he  is  stated  to  have  been  bom  at  Lugano. 

GiAiCBATnsTA  MoLA,  who  was  not  at  all  related  to  the 

E receding,  but  issald  to  have  been  of  French  extraction,  was 
orn  in  1620.   He  studied  first  at  Paris  under  Youet,  end 
aflerwards  u^r  Albano,  at  Bologna.   like  his  namesake 


Pierfrancesco,  Gianbattista  was  an  excellent  landscape 
painter,  and  well  skilled  also  in  ^rspective,  though  ia 
other  respects  his  inferior.   He  died  in  1661. 

MOLASSES,  the  unciystallized  syrup  produced  in  tbe 
manuihcture  of  sugar,  and  which  is  suffered  to  drain  from 
the  casks  into  a  cistern,  in  what  is  called  the  curing-house, 
before  the  suE^ar  is  sent  away  from  the  plantation.  To 
facilitate  the  draining,  the  casks  are  ranged  upright  on  a 
frame-work  of  open  joists  over  the  cistern  ;  several  noles  of 
about  an  iucli  diameter  are  bored  in  the  bottoms  of  the 
casks;  and  before  the  newly  made  sugar  is  put  into  the 
hogsheads,  or,  as  it  is  called,  potted,  an  equal  number  of 

Elantain-stalks,  or  sugar-canes  fh>m  which  tbe  juice  has 
een  expressed,  arc  placed  in  each  cask,  so  that  the  ends 
protrude  through  the  holes.  These  stalks  or  canes  must  be 
of  an  equal  length  with  the  cask,  and  they  tlius  form  so 
many  cnannels  or  conduits  fbr  the  passing  away  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  molasses :  some  wiH  always  remain  in 
the  hogsheads,  and,  draining  away  by  slow  degrees,  will  in 
A  great  measure  be  lost  during  the  voyage ;  but  even  afW 
the  arrival  of  the  sugar  in  Europe  a  proportion  of  molasses, 
which  is  less  or  more  according  to  the  good  or  bad  quality 
of  the  sugar,  remains  in  the  mass. 

Nearly  all  the  molasses  made  in  the  English  sugar  colo- 
nies was  formerly  converted  into  rum  by  fermentation  and 
distillation  on  the  estates;  but  the  price  of  that  spirit  huv- 
ing  declined,  and  improvements  having  been  mode  in  the 
processes  of  refining  sugar  in  Europe,  whereby  a  large  pro- 

Eortion  of  West  India  molasses  has  been  rendered  crysial- 
zable,  a  considerable  and  continually  increasing  quantity 
ofmolasses  is  shipped  f^r  that  purpose.  The  syrups,  which 
ultimately  remain  in  a  liquid  form  after  passing  through  tbe 
processes  of  a  reSning-huuse,  whether  the  same  are  tbe 
produce  of  Muscovado  sugar  or  of  molasses,  are  sometimes 
called  molasses,  but  are  more  generally  known  as  treacle. 

The  quantity  of  West  India  molasses  imported  and  taken 
for  consumption,  in  each  year  from  1820  to  1838,  has  been 
as  follows : — 
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Tlie  consumption  duty  charged  on  molasses  is  nine  shil- 
lings per  cwt.,  or  three-eighths  of  the  rate  charged  on  crys- 
talline sugar. 

MOLD.  [Flintshire.] 

MOLDA'VlA,  a  province  of  northern  Turkey,  situated 
between  45°  25'  and  48°  13'  N.  lat.,  and  -2^°  10'  and  Sh" 
30'  £.  long.  It  is  bounded  on  the  oo&t  by  the  Ruiu>iau 
province  of  Bessarabia,  which  constituted  a  pari  of  tbe 
principality  previously  to  the  peace  of  181-2,  and  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  river  Pruth  j  on  tlie  south  by 
the  Danube  and  Walhuihia,  on  the  west  by  Transylvania, 
and  on  the  north  by  the  Buckowine  and  a  part  of  Gallieia 
or  Austrian  Poland,  Its  greatest  length  from  south  to 
north  is  about  200  miles,  its  breadth  about  120,  and  its  uea 
about  17,000  square  miles.  Tbe  Danube,  which  touches 
only  a  small  part  of  Moldavia,  receives  within  the  limits  of 
the  principality  the  rivers  Sirelh  and  Pruth.  Branches  of 
the  Carpathians  extend  alon^  the  western  frontier  of  Mol- 
davia, and  separate  the  prmcipality  from  Transylvania. 
These  mountains  send  outofiiiets  into  the  interior  uf  Mol 
davia,  which  dechne  in  height  as  they  advance  to  the  banks 
of  the  Sireth  and  Pruth,  where  they  terminate  in  hiils 
covered  with  vineyards.  Moldavia  is  divided  into  Upper 
Moldavia,  orTzara  de  Suss,  which  is  subdivided  into  four 
districts,  and  Lower  Moldavia,  or  Tzam  de  Shose.  which  is 
subdivided  into  nine  districts.  The  climalo  of  Moldavia  is 
much  colder  in  winter  than  mifdit  be  expected  in  a  latitude 
corresponding  with  the  north  m  Itidy:  the  rivers  are  gene- 
rally frozen,  and  the  ground  coverod  with  snow  for  a  cott^ 
siderable  time.  The  summers  are  exceedingly  hot  The 
country  is  subject  to  earthquakes,  but  they  are  not  very 
violent :  the  most  remarkable  was  that  which  occurred  on 
the  night  of  tlio  3rd  of  February,  1821.  Tlie  country  pos- 
sesses much  mmcrai  wealth,  of  which  liowever  little  advan- 
tage has  been  taken,  in  consequence  of  the  unsettled  state 
in  which  the  country  has  bee^  fb^  ^J^'^Vf^^'^^^li't?^ 
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is  an  abundance  of  rock-salt  in  the  vlcinitj'  of  the  Carpa- 
thian mountains  ;  there  are  also  some  mineral  sources;  and 
uphaltum  of  two  Ittnds,  red  and  black,  la  found  in  several 
parts;  a  great  quantity  of  saltpetre  is  also  produced,  nhietly 
in  tl)e  northern  part  of  the  principality.  The  sand  of  the 
river  Bistritza  contains  gold,  but  not  m  a  luge  quantity. 
The  soil  is  generally  exceedingly  fertile,  and,  notwithatana- 
ing  a  very  inferior  state  of  agriculture,  produces. every  kind 
of  grain  and  vegetahle  in  the  greatest  abundance.  A  great 
number  of  horses,  cattl<^  ana  sheep  are  fed  on  the  rich 
meadows  which  Moldana  contains*  and  the  vast  forests 
produce  evcjry  kind  of  timber. 

/ofiy,  or  rtuty,  the  capital  of  Moldavia,  is  situated  on 
the  Baeblei,  a  small  muddy  stream  which  flows  into  the 
Pruth.  It  is  in  47"  9'  N.  lat.  and  27"  25'  E.  long.  It  is 
tlie  residence  of  the  voyvode,  and  of  the  principal  autho- 
rities of  the  provinces,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  Greek  arch- 
bishop. The  palace  of  the  voyvode  ia  on  an  eminence 
on  the  southern  side  of  the  town,  and  is  surrounded  by  an 
old  slight  well,  which  is  a  sufficient  defence  against  bands 
of  robbers,  but  would  be  small  protection  from  an  enemy; 
this  is  however  nearly  all  that  remains  of  the  former  strong 
fortifications  of  the  town,  which  were  destroyed  in  1786.  It 
has  been  frequently  taken  by  the  Russians,  but  has  always 
beon  restored  on  the  cessation  of  hostilities. 

Yaasi  occupies  a  large  space  of  ground,  most  of  the  houses 
being  separated  l>om  each  other  by  courts  and  gardens  and 
plantations  of  trees.  In  1723  it  was  almost  entirely  de- 
stroyed by  fire ;  in  1 772  it  was  desolated  by  the  pUgue ;  in 
1822  it  was  burnt  by  the  Janissaries,  when  4700  houses 
Were  destroyed;  and  in  1827  two  terrible  conflagrations 
reduced  almost  the  whole  town  to  a  ruin.  It  now  presents 
amelancholyaspect;  instead  of  well-built  houses,  it  consists 
chiefly  of  wooden  buildings  one  story  high,  with  wide  spaces 
vacant  or  filled  with  ruins.  The  principal  street,  which  is 
very  broad,  is  furnished  with  poor-looking  shops  on  each 
side ;  the  other  streets  are  narrow  and  crookcxl ;  most  of 
them  are  laid  with  rough  planks  of  oak ;  in  the  rainy  season 
tbey  are  covered  with  wet  mud,  and  in  sumner  with  a 
■tiiick  layer  of  blaek  dust,  which  the  sliKhtest  wind  raises 
in  cloods.  Hie  present  population  of  Yassy  is  probably  not 
more  than  from  15,000  to  80,000.  Before  the  great  fires  in 
1827  its  poptdation  was  40,000,  and  it  had  43  churches  and 
chapels,  26  convents,  one  Catholie  and  one  Lutheran 
church,  a  hospital,  a  bazaar,  three  public  baths,  and  a  Wal- 
lachian  printing-office,  the  only  one  in  the  province.  There 
are  not  many  manufectuies,  but  a  considerable  commerce  is 
carried  on,  especially  during  the  fairs  which  are  held  there. 

Galacz,  or  GaleUz,  in  45^  23'  N.  laU  and  28°  5'  E.  long., 
is  situated  on  the  Danube,  about  three  miles  east  of  the 
junction  of  the  Sireth  and  ten  miles  west  of  the  Junction 
of  the  Pruth  with  that  river,  and  about  eight  miles  north 
from  BrailolT,  which  is  chief  port  of  Wallachla. 
Oalats  is  the  only  port  of  Moldavia,  so  that  it  is  the 
place  of  export  and  import  for  the  whole  province,  and  is 
the  chief  medium  of  the  commerce  earned  on  between 
Germany  and  Constantinople.  By  a  law  of  1 834  the  pri- 
vilege of  a  free  port  has  been  granted  toGalatz;  and  asteam 
communication  having  recently  been  established  between 
Vienna  and  Constantinople,  it  is  likely  to  become  a  fi;eneml 
mart  for  Austrian  merchandise,  which  will  be  shipped 
thence  to  the  Levant  and  the  ports  of  the  Black  Sea.  Galats 
IB  for  the  most  part  better  built  than  the  other  towns  of 
Moldavia,  having  numerous  houses  of  stone,  several  Greek 
churches,  a  convent,  an  hospital,  and  a  large  bazaar  always 
well  filled  with  merchandise,  together  with  a  great  number 
of  warehouses  for  grain  and  othH  produce ;  the  streets  how- 
ever are  narrow  and*  dirty.  Vessels  300  tons  burthen 
can  come  close  up  to  the  town.  Inl833,  193  vessels  arrived 
at  Galats,  of  which  87  were  Russian  and  31  Ionian;  the 
rest  were  Austrian,  French,  Sanlinian,  Tuscan,  Neapolitan, 
and  Servian.   The  population  is  about  12,000. 

Fbftzany  lies  on  botti  sides  of  the  Milkov,  a  small  stream 
which  forms  the  boundary  between  Moldavia  and  Wallacbia, 
in  46°  41'  N.  lat  and  27^  10'  E.  long.  It  was  formerly  a 
large  commercial  town,  but  was  almost  destroyed  in  1789, 
during  the  war  between  the  Russians  and  the  Turks.  It 
was  partly  rebuilt  afterwards,  hut  was  set  on  fire  in  18^2. 
It  has  still  a  tolerable  trade  in  hardware.  It  contains 
several  Greek  churches  and  a  convent  The  population  is 
about  2000.  It  is  about  45  milea  west  from  Galati. 
^e  population  of  Moldavia,  aocording  to  the  census  of 


1833,  amounted  to  450,000.  It  consiste  chiefly  of  Walla- 
chians,  Jews.  Armenians,  and  gipsies. 

The  history  of  Moldavia  is  closely  connected  with  that  of 
Wallachia,  from  which  it  is  separated  only  by  a  political 
boundary,  having  been  originally  the  same  country. 

Moldavia  has  been  subjected  to  great  devastations  by  the 
several  hordes  which  invaded  the  Byxantine  empire,  and  a 
great  number  of  its  inliabttants,  descended  from  the  Roman 
settlers,  retired  to  the  west  of  the  Carpathian  mountains,  in 
the  present  country  of  Hungary.  About  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century  a  colony  of  the  same  infaabitanu  re-oceo- 
pied  the  country,  under  a  chieftain  called  Bogdan,  whence 
it  is  called  by  the  Turks  and  Hae  natives  Bogunia ;  whilst 
the  name  of  Moldavia  is  derived  from  a  nver  bearing  a 
similar  appellation.  There  must  have  beon  in  the  above- 
mentioned  colony  an  admixture  of  Slavonians,  as  the 
name  of  the  chieftain  is  Slavonic,  and  signifies  Deodatus ; 
and  indeed  the  language  of  the  iubabilants,  wlw  call  them- 
selves Romans,  <  R^moon,'  consists  of  Latin  with  an  admix- 
ture of  Slavonic  Divine  service  is  performed  in  the  Sla- 
vonic tongue. 

From  that  time  the  rulers  of  Moldavia,  called  voyvode* 
(a  Slavonic  term  which  signifies  military  leader),  were  often 
subject  to  the  kings  of  Hungary,  but  also  fkequently  asserted 
their  independence,  until  uiey  submitted  to  the  proteetioD 
of  the  Turks  in  1536,  under  the  voyvode  RogwiDt  who 
acted  according  to  the  advice  of  his  fiitner  Stephen  in  ordn- 
to  ensure  by  a  voluntary  submission  privileges  which  it  would 
bave  been  impossible  to  obtain  if  the  country  bad  pamnil 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Ottomans  by  conquest,  an  event 
which  seemed  unavoidable.  The  sultan  granted  to  Molda- 
via the  same  privileges  that  he  had  given  to  Wallachia; 
the  substance  of  which  was,  protection  to  the  principality, 
for  which  an  annual  tribute  was  paid.  The  voyvodea  were 
to  be  elected  by  the  principal  clergy  and  tbe  boyars,  or 
nobles,  and  their  election  was  to  be  confirmed  by  the  sultan, 
who  was  not  to  interfere  in  the  local  administration  of  the 
principality,  neither  were  Turks  permitted  to  settle  there. 
The  voyvodes  had  the  power  of  life  and  death  aw  tb«r 
own  subieots,  and  even  the  right  to  make  peue  and  war, 
without  beiDK  aecotditable  to  tbe  Sublime  Porte.  No  in- 
habitant of  MoMavia  wu  to  be  summoned  by  tiw  Turkish 
government  to  Constantinople  or  any  part  of  the  Turkish 
dominiom  on  any  pretext  whatever. 

These  conditions  were  maintained  in  tbe  main  points. 
Moldavia  waa  however  exposed  to  several  wars  which  were 
carried  on  between  Turkey  and  Poland,  as  the  latter  coun- 
try had  an  old  claim  on  the  principality,  whUsh  was  flnally 
abandoned  by  the  peace  of  1621. 

In  ]  71 1  tbe  Turks  abolished  the  privilege  of  electing  the 
voyvodes.  and  nominated  to  that  dignity  uie  Greek  princes 
of  tbe  Fanar.  [Fahariotbs.]  The  princes  or  voyvodes 
of  Moldavia,  called  also  hospoaant  governed  with  the  assist- 
ance of  a  council,  called  a  divan,  composed  of  tw^ve  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  priupe  every  )rear.  with  tJw  exception 
of  tbe  metropolitan,  whose  ecclesiastical  dignity  entitles 
him  to  a  permanent  seat  The  laws  were  administered 
according  to  a  code  framed  after  that  of  Justinian.  There 
were  a  great  many  offices,  several  of  which  were  copied 
from  those  of  the  Greek  empire^  The  national  army  was  | 
composed  of  about  6000  men. 

The  tribute  paid  to  the  Porte  was  not  so  oppressive  as 
the  monopoly  of  trade :  seveml  articles,  as  wheat  timb^,  and 
cattle,  were  exported  to  Constantinople,,  and  bought  from 
the  inhabitants  at  a  fixed  price  which  amounted  to  about 
one-fourth  of  the  current  markel-prioe.  As  the  boqmdars 
were  obliged  to  give  considerable  presenta  to  tbe  Turkish 
officers,  and  as  thcnr  also  sought  to  enrich  dfemislTM,  the 
country  was  ground  down  bv  a  most  oppressive  taxation. 

Russia  has  long  wished  to  possess  this  principality. 
With  this  view,  in  1710,  Peter  the  Great  imde  a  cam- 
paign, which:  turned  out  unsuccessful,  and  he  only  escaped 
destruotion  by  the  prudence  of  his  wife  Catherine,  who 
bribed  the  fi;rand-vizier  in  order  to  obtain  a  suspension 
of  arms.  Moldavia  was  occupied  by  the  Russians  in  1739, 
under  field-marshal  Munnich,  but  was  evacuated  by  the  peace 
of  Belgrade.  By  the  tenth  article  of  tbe  treaty  of  peace 
concluded  between  Turkey  and  Russia,  at  Koochook  iCay- 
nar^ee,  in  1774,  Russia  stipulated  for  aev^  advantages 
to  Moldavia  and  Widlachia.  and  to  herself  for  permission 
to  intercede  with  the  Forte  in  favour  of  the  above-mentioned 
principalities.  The  fourth  article  of  the  treaty  of  Yasqr,  Jan 
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9,  1793t  oonflrmi  dl  tbe'^vOeges  of  the  two  pnneipaliites, 
•nd  exempts  the  inhabitants  man  the  payment  of  tribute 
Sir  tvo  Tears.  By  the  treaty  of  Bnohare^  IBIS,  the  eastern 
part  of  MoldaTia,  situated  on  the  left  biuik  of  the  Pruth* 
was  ceded  to  Russia,  the  rights  and  privil^eB  of  the  two 
prindpalities  were  conflnned,  and  a  release  ft'om  tribute 
granted  for  two  years. 

The  events  of  the  Greek  resolution  had  a  fetal  influenoe  on 
Bloldaria,  which  was  entered  by  Priooe  Ipsilanti  at  the  heed 
of  a  troop  of  the  Heterists,  or  Greek  patriots ;  he  was  defeated 
and  obliged  to  escape  to  ^e  Austrian  territory,  but  the  Tur- 
kish troops,  which  occupied  both  the  prinoipaliiies, committed 
mat  excesses.  This  led  to  many  demands  on  the  part  of 
Rnasia,  wbieb  wen  tempoxarUy  adjusted  by  the  treaty  of 
Akerman  in  1826.  At  the  peace  of  Adriano|de,  which  fol- 
lowed the  war  of  1828  and  1829,  the  prospects  of  the  prin- 
cipalities ware  much  improved  by  the  separate  article  to 
tlukt  treaty,  codduded  on  the  2nd  September,  1829.  by 
which  it  was  stipulated  *  that  the  hospodars  should,  instead 
of  seven  years,  aa  had  hitherto  been  the  case,  be  invested 
with  their  dignity  f(»'  lifs,  except  in  eases  of  voluntary  abdi- 
cation or  expulsion  fbr  crimes.'  The  same  hospodars  are 
to  administer  the  internal  government  of  their  provinces, 
with  the  assistance  of  their  divan,  according  to  their  own 
pleasure,  but  without  any  ioftaetion  of  the  rights  giu- 
ranteed  to  the  two  countries  by  treaties  or  hattisherift 
(onUnances  of  the  sultanX  nor  shall  their  administration 
be  disturbed  by  any  command  tendii^  to  the  violation 
of  those  rights.  All  the  lintifted  points  and  mtiei  oceopied 
hy  the  Tfak»  on  the  left  hank  of  fbo  Danube  wer*  to  be 
abandoned  hy  them.  No  Turks  were  permitted  to  settle 
in  the  {nrinciinlities,  and  those  who  possessed  real  jnropaty 
there  were  obliged  to  sell  it  in  the  course  of  eighteen 
months;  The  principalities  are  relieved  irom  all  those  oon- 
tribnti<ms  of  com,  provisions,  cattle,  and  timber,  which  th^ 
were  formerly  bound  to  fiimish  for  the  supply  of  Constanti* 
nople  and  the  victualling  of  the  fortresses  on  the  Danube. 
In  no  case  are  laboiuers  to  be  demanded  for  any  forced  service. 
In  order  to  indemnify  the  Turkish  treasury  for  the  losses 
whieh  may  be  sustained  by  the  renunciation  of  those  rights, 
the  iffincipalities  are  bound,  independently  of  the  annual 
tribute  formerly  paid,  to  pay  yearly  a  pecuniary  eompensa- 
tion,  the  amount  to  be  heraaftnr  oetarmined.  More* 
over  upon  eve^  ftcsh  nomination  of  the  bonndar,  in 
ooosequenee  of  death,  res^nation,  or  deposAtion,  the  ipnaei' 
v^iiy  where  that  evant  oceora  shall  be  bound  to  pay  to  the 
Sublime  Porte  a  sum  equal  to  the  annua]  tribute  of  the 
praviiKe.  With  the  exception  ofthese-sums,  no  tribute  or 
maent  of  any  kind  shall  under  any  pretext  whatever  be 
demanded  ftom  the  hospodars.  All  this  is  certainly  a  great 
tmiHovement,  as  the  resources  of  the  country  were  entirely 
crippled  by  the  vexatious  and  arbitrary  mode  in  which  the 
products  of  every  kind  were  appropriated  by  the  Turks. 
This  article,  which  may  be  considered,  as  the  constitution 
of  the  principalities,  was  {Hodaimod  andput  into  execution 
in  1832.   (For  further  partionlan  tee  WAU^acHU.) 

MOLE.  rTALPinx.] 

IfOLBGULARITY.  [Thborik8  or  Mqlbcui.aut«:.] 
MOUB'RB  was  tba  name  ^umed*by  Jean  Baptiste 
Poqnelin,  who  was  bom  at  Paris,  on  the  I5th  o  f  Jat^uary, 
1622.  His  fluhtf  was  a  topswi«r,  and  also  held  the  office  of 
'  valet-de-chambre-tapisBier*  to  Louis  XIII.  Yoimc  Poquelin 
was  intended  for  Uie  sametrade.andremainedinnisfiither's 
shop  till  he  was  fourteen  years  of  age,  having  been  merely 
tanght  to  read  and  write.  He  had  a  grandfother  who  was 
Tery  fond  of  him,  and  often  took  him  to  the  theatre  at  the 
Hdtel  de  Bourg<^e :  he  even  expressed  a  wish  that  his 
grandson  might  become  a  celebrated  actor,  and  his  words 
made  such  an  impression  on  the  youth,  that  he  gradually 
became  dkgusted  with  his  trade.  As  he  returned  home 
ftom  the  jwy  one  day  in  a  state  of  melan'dudy,  his  fother 
naked  the  caus^  and  learned  that  he  daaiiea  a  soperiw 
ednaatiGn.  His  grand&tber  joined  in  his  entreaties,  and 
he  waa  sent  to  the  College  de  (Vermont,  whidi  was  under 
the  care  of  toe  Jesuits,  where  he  remained  till  the  end  of 
theyear  1641. 

When  his  studies  both  in  literature  and  philosophy  were 
ended,  he  was  oUiged  to  All  his  ftther's  office  about  the 
Iring's  person,  and  he  attended  Louis  XIII.  in  the  expedi- 
tion frtna  which  resulted  the  taking  of  Perpi^an  from  the 
Spaniards.'  After  this  there  is  a  ^p  in  his  bu^raphy,  and 
we  find  him  in  1645  performing  with  a  company  of  citiseus 
m  the  Fanbourg  St.  Germain*  who  at  first  acted  for  plea- 
■nz^  bnt  afterwards  attem^ed  to  combine  proftt  with 
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amuMmoit  At  thn  period  he  took  ibt  name  of  Holiere. 
The  company  was  unmooessftd. 
Here  oomes  another  gap  of  right  years,  and  we  ftnd  him 

in  1653  playing  at  Languedoe,  whither  he  had  been  invited, 
at  the  heed  of  a  company,  by  the  Prince  de  Gonti,  who  ap- 

Sredated  his  histrionic  talenu.  In  this  CMupany  was 
[adeleine  B^jart,  whose  daughter  subsequently  became 
the  wife  of  Hol^re.  He  afterwards  went  with  his  com- 
pany to  Lyon,  where,  in  1663,  be  produced  his  first  play, 

*  L'EtoimU,'  with  such  success,  that  two  other  companies 
joinedhim.  This  piece  is  amusing  from  the  variety  of  situ- 
ations, whicb  however  have  the  disadvantage  of  resembling 
each  olhet  too  closely.  The  portrait  of  the  Etourdi  shows  the 
beginning  of  Moliire's  tendency  to  sketch  chuaoter,  though 
character  is  b«e  subservient  to  ineident  In  1664,  having 
returned  to  languedoe,  he  produced  his  aecotid  piece  m 

*  Le  Dipit  Amoureux,*  which  was  likewise  suceessftil.  The 
Prince  de  Conti  was  so  pleased  with  tais  |Hroductions  as 
to  make  him  director  of  the  entertainments  which  he  gave 
in  the  province,  and  even  to  offer  to  him  the  plaee  of 
secretary.   Holiire  however  refkised  this  offer. 

After  remaining  four  or  five  years  in  Languedoe,  the  oom- 

Sway  quitted  that  nrovince  fbr  Grenoble,  where  tb^  ptayed 
unng  the  carnival.  They  then  went  to  Rouen,  and  finally 
to  Paris,  where  Molidre  was  introduced  to  the  king,  Louis 
XIV.,  before  whom  his  company  placed  the  tragedvof  *  Nico- 
mide,*inI668,  at  a  theatre  urectod  in  the  guud-nall  of  the 
did  Louvre.  Molito  felt  that  in  tragedy  nis  oompaoy  was 
inferior  to  tiiat  of  the  Hdtel  de  Boum^na,  and  therefore, 
when  the  play  was  ended,  he.  came  forward  and  observed, 
that  they  were  but  Itaint  copies  of  exmllent  ordinals,  and 
hoped  that  the  king  would  allow  them  to  play  one  of  the 
little  comic  pietes  which  had  be«i  successful  In  the  pro- 
vinces. The  king  granted  the  request,  and  the  pnoe, 
which  was  one  of  those  early  works  of  Molidre  which  have 
not  been  oollected,  was  played  with  success.  The  king 
wished  tbe  company  to  remain  at  Paris,  gave  them  the 
title  of  '  Troupe  de  Monsieur,'  and  allowed  them  to  play, 
alternately  with  the  Italian  comedians,  at  the  theatre  called 
Le  Petit  Bourbon.  In  1660  they  removed  to  the  Palais 
RovaL 

in  1658  HoU^'b  early  pieces  of  'L' Etourdi*  and  'Le 
Dipit  Amoureux,'  which  luid  been  acted  with  such  suocess 
in  the  provinces,  were  played  with  great  applause  at  Paris, 
and  in  1659  was ^duced hia oelebxatad  'Frfeieuaes Ridi- 
eules,*  which  waa  so  tncoessflil,that  the  prices  of  amission 
were  trebled  on  the  second  day  of  performance,  and  the 
piece  notwithstanding  had  a  four  months'  run.  With  this 
comedy  the  fome  of  Moliire  may  be  said  to  begin ;  the  mo- 
dern reader  may  find  in  it  only  an  ordinary  farce,  but  the 
Parisian  public  perceived  that  the  author  was  a  bold  and 
strong  portrayer  of  prevailing  characters  and  manners 
It  Is  written  in  prose,  and  the  design  is  to  ridicule  those 
ladies,  called  PrSdeuaes,  who  indulged  in  an  affected  way 
of  talking  peculiar  to  the  time.  In  1660  Moliire  produced 
'  Le  Coca  Imaginaire '  with  great  success,  though  it  was  not 
80  popular  as  its  predecessors.  It  is  ingenioudy  con- 
atnicted,  bnt  it  is  not  so  much  an  «chibition  of  eharaoter 
as  the  *Prioieitsea.*  *Don  Garcia  de  NaTarre^'  hnught 
out  by  Moliire  in  1661,  was  unsuceessfiil,  and  injured 
his  reputation.  It  is  called  an  heroic  comedy,  and  is  a 
w«dE,  heavy  production,  scarcely  readable.  His  fome 
was  again  raised  by  the  '  Ecole  da  Mari%*  whieh  waa  pro- 
duced in  the  same  vear  with  great  aucceas.  The  characters 
of  the  two  principal  personages  in  this  piece  resemble  those 
of  the  brothws  in  the  '  Adelphi '  of  Terence.  An  excdlent 
piece  followedinthe  same  year,  called  '  Les  Fficheux,' which 
perhaps  exhibits  Molttre's  peculiar  talent  more  than  any  of 
his  plays.  That  tdent  consisted  in  the  portraying  of  cha- 
racter; ai^  in  proportion  as  there  is  more  or  less  of  cluiiacter 
to  draw,  does  llolidce  become  strong  or  weak.  The  ol^ect 
of  *  Lea  FAchenx  *  waa  to  exlubit  every  qwcies  of  diss^ieeable 
person  in  one  abcort  drama,  and  thoi^  tba  plot  is  notbii% 
the  dXterent  eharaeters  of  the  '  bores*  of  the  pniod,  taoL 
as  a  man  who  talks  of  nothing  but  hunting,  a  composer,  a 
card-player,  a  duellist.  Sec  pass  in  quick  succession,  and 
present  a  most  hsopy  phantasmagoric  picture  of  the  timea. 
In  1662  appeared  *  I/Ecde  des  Femmes,'  which  had  no 
very  great  success  in  Paris,  although  the  principal  character, 
Agnes,  is  the  original  fh>m  which  Wycnerly  has  taken  his 
Am.  Pinchwife,  in  the 'Country  Wife,' subsequently  altered 
by  Garrick  into  the '  Country  Girl.'  HoliSre  was  so  indig- 
nant at  tile  slight  success  of  this  piece,  that  be  wrote 
another,  oaUed  ■  La  Critiqiii^'^  I'Ecole  des  FemmeC  in 
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vhiefa  he  held  op  it«  oftponente  to  puUie  deniion-  One  of 
the  choraeterB,  a  ridiculous  rau-quis^  is  supposed  to  repre- 
sent the  Duo  de  FfiuilUde.  This  '  Critique.*  which  was 
played  in  1863,  -was  very  successful.  A  little  piece  entitled 
*  Llmprompttt  de  Versailles '  was  produced  the  eanie  year, 
which  oonnists  merely  of  a  satirical  conversation  amonf;  the 
comedians.  It  is  preceded  hy  a '  Retnerciettaent.*  or  poem 
of  thanks  to  the  king,  who  hod,  in  the  yeaf  of  its  produc- 
tioD,  granted  Holidre  a  pension  of  a  thousand  livres.  He 
was  ^ettly  esteemed  at  coart>  where  he  held  the  tfffioe  whieh 
had  been  filled  hf  fait  (atfacr;  and  tin  king  ik  said  on  one 
oeeaiion  to  have  sat  wfdi  him  at  the  asme  taUe  to  diune 
sottie  of  his  officers  who  treated  hint  with  haughty  eooliuaB. 
Moli&e's  happineM  wouU  have  been  greater  had  he  not 
about  this  time  married  Armande  B^jar^  then  aboat  17, 
whose  lively  and  coquettish  disposition  kept  him  in  all  the 
agonies  of  jealousy.  To  relieve  himself  from  domestic  dis- 
quielude^hepnrsMdhiB  labours  with  additional  ardour,  and 
wrote  '  Le  Hariage  Forii^,'  and  '  La  Princesse  d'Elide,' 
wbidiwere  produced  in  16S4,  and  Le  F£stin  de  Pierre,' 
produced  in  1605.  Oftheee  tfae  flnt  isamere  farce, whioh 
exhibitk  however  Molibre's  aptitude  to  sketch  ehaneter  in 
the  two  little  parts  of  the  peripatetie  and  sceptical  philoso^ 
phers;  tfae  second  is  one  ef  those  heavy  biixtures  of  serious 
eomedy  and  ballet  whiehv  however  effective  ihey  might  have 
been  mth  splendid  denorations,  do  not  now  repay  a  reader 
the  tnmUe  <rf  pentaing  them ;  and  the  third  u  an  ill^on- 
atruated  piece,  wiUi  a  spark  of  fanraonr  here  and  ther^ 
diiefly  remar^ble  ftr  being  ene  ef  the  nnmenms  v«rsions 
of  the  story  of '  Den  Juan,'  which  ii  the  svbject  of  Mocari's 
were,  and  for  certain  censnres  bestotted  upon  it  by  the 
Sietur  de  Roehementt  «ho  considered  It  inpioos.  In 
the  king  engi^ed  Meli^'t  company  for  his  own  service', 
granting  them  a  pension  of  7000  Itvres  and  they  took  the 
Utie  of  the  *  Troupe  du  Roi.*  A  little  piece,  cdled '  L'Amout 
>I£decin,*  followed  up  the  attack  m  the  medical  profeuioni 
which  Molidre  had  incidentally  commenced  in  the  '  Pfistin 
de  Pierre.' 

His  excellent  eomedy  *Le  Misanthnpe'  was  produbed 
in  1666,  and  is  reokoned  among  his  enef-d'ttUvres.  n 
abounds  in  character  and  correct  views  of  society.  In  the  sattie 
year  appeared  •  LeMMecin  malgrd  lai,'  a  humorous  attack 
on  the  phyitciani,  well  known  <o  the  Bnglish  by  Fielding^ 
Teiaion,  entitled  Hoek  Doctor.'  With  respect  to  the 
data  of  tfae  celebrated  oomedv  *  Le  IVnufe,'  there  is  a  littl« 
difficulty.  In  oolleetions  of  Holitre's  works  it  is  p\acei  el 
some  distance  after  the '  Misanthrope,*  and  is  dated  l«6t ; 
but  some  lines  in  the  *  Misanthrope  appear  to  allude  to  a 
hook  which  the  bigots  of  the  day,  offended  by  the  *  Tartuflfe,' 
published  as  Mfdi^'s,  in  order  to  injure  his  r^tatioh. 
llie  discrepancy  has  been  accounted  for  by  stating  that  the 
flnt  three  acts  of '  Le  Tartoffe '  were  played  in  1 66  4,  but  that 
tiie  entire  piece  was  not  acted  till  1677.  However  this  may 
be,  on  its  very  Brat  prodnetion  the  more  bigoted  part  of  tbe 
community  were  enraged;  and  such  earnest  applications 
wen  made  to  the  king,  that  he  ordered  the  piece  to  be 
withdrawn.  The  representations  of  Moliire  induced  the 
king  to  revoke  this  wder.  bnt  MpKdrA  did  not  consider  it 
pmdent  to  perform  it  at  once.  About  the  same  jperiod  he 
produced  three  insignificant  little  pieces,  *  Melieerte '  (a  mere 
m^mentX  '  Pkstorale  Comiqu^'  end  *  Le  SidHen ;'  and  in 
1 668  appeared  hi«  *  Amphtttyon,'  a  clever  version  of  the  *  Ath- 
phitryon'  of  Plautui,  altered  by  the  addition  of  awife  to  Sosia, 
and  tne  substitution  of  a  prophecy  of  the  birth  of  Hercules 
for  his  actual  Mrth.  The  admirable  comedy  of  '  L'Avare' 
was  brought  out  in  the  same  year,*  but  played  at  first  with 
little  succe8^  owing,  it  is  said,  to  its  httring  been  written 
in  prose,  which  the  audience  did  not  think  calculated  for 
pieces  of  five  acta.  It  is  one  of  Moli4re*s  very  best  pieces ; 
nothing  can  be  better  than  the  character  of  the  miser  (who 
H  supposed  to  be  imitated  from  the  Euclio  of  Plantus's '  Au- 
la1aria'),8nd  wecannot  refrain  from  admiration  at  the  bound- 
dtesa  ingenui^  displayed  by  the  antfaor  in  nlacing  him  in 
even  poBsifale  altiution  adapted  to  drkw  him  forth.  If  *  Les 
Fleheux '  is  the  prototype  of  those  pieces  vbart  the  greatest 
variety  of  characters  is  introduced  fn  succession,  *  L'Av  are '  is, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  prototype  of  those  irlilch  ate  thiefty  oc- 
cBpied  iu  the  exhibition  of  one  character  in  alt  its  phases. 
Dm  i^eee  iraa  rendered  by  Fielding  as  *  The  Miso-.*  Having 
pnmced  in  tin  same  year  a  successftil  piece,  'George 

*  AmoiAdi  ta  GrimkrtA,  it  tud  ana  aimay  piM«d  oaSm  Ori*.  bmI 
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Duiditti  whidi  fa  adtoll  little  foiea,  Moltire.vetttwed  on 
a  second  representation  of  *  Le  Tarlufiis,'  to  tbe  great  indig- 
nation of  the  bigota.  The  theatre  was  crowded  to  excess, 
and  the  piece  was  just  about  to  begin,  when  a  prohibitory 
order  arrived  firom  parties  who  held  authority  during  the 
absence  of  the  king,  who  was  in  Flanders.  The  acton,  not 
having  the  king's  permission  in  writit^,  returned  the  spec- 
tators their  money,  and  extinguished  the  lights  Mohere 
instantly  despatched  two  of  his  actors  to  tbe  king,  to  sc^icit 
bis  protection;  and  on  their  return  with  ah  order  in  Uieir 
fovour,  tha  piece  waa  played  without  interrantioB.  Of  the 
ktettt  ef  this  eelebratad  comedy,  ae  wril  known  In  the 
Bngliflb  puUio  hy  tfae  imitntion  called  '  Tbe  Hyiwcrit^* 
diera  ta  no  doubt ;  but  wfaetfaer  rd^;ious  imposture  is  or  ia 
not  a  fit  subject  for  ndicnle  on  the  stage,  ia  a  auertioB  we 
leave  open  to  the  opinion  and  feelings  of  our  leaaera. '  Mon- 
sieur do  Porceaugnac,'  a  force  representing  the  awkwardness 
of  a  pompous  country-gentleman  in  a  targe  metropolis,  and 
containing  an  incidental  satire  against  the  physicians,  was 
represented  in  1669  with  great  sucams,  and  the  famous 
'  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme,'  brought  out  in  the  following 
year,  waa  equally  fortunate.  This,  although  in  five  acts,  is 
a  force  of  me  most  extravagant  kind,  and  beinf^  as  it  is 
called,  a  cotn^die-ballet,  the  author  has  allowed  it  at  tfae 
close  to  ran  almost  into  a  pantomime.  In  construction  it  is 
exceedingly  leose^  aid  this  is  tfae  case  with  all  M(dito*s 
pieces  that  go  by  the  name  of  *  eomMie*btf  let so  easy  is 
it  to  avoid  dimcnlc  unravellinga  by  the  intioduetitm  of 
dances.  Several  oi  Uie  pieces  named  above  belong  to  this 
doss,  although  they  have  not  been  so  specified.  In  spito  of 
its  extravagance  the* Bourgeois Gentiliiomme'  isa  hvonrite 
piece,  and  allusiom  are  perhaps  more  frequently  made  to  it 
than  to  any  eU:«r  play  of  Moli^'s.  The  pompous  igno- 
rance of  the  imneipal  character  and  the  pretensions  ef  his 
sevOral  foshionable  masteia  are  extremely  laughable ;  but 
as  for  as  construction  goes,  it  is  a  mere  succetnion  of  farcical 
incidents. 

In  1678  Mohire  produced  his  'FemmesSavantes,*  one  of 
his  bent  comedies  in  which  ihe  learned  ladies  and  witlings  of 
tfae  time  are  admirably  satirised.  Its  aucMsa  howwer  was 
ht  first  not  very  grsat,  the  subject  being  nther  too  dry 
and  Teeondite  fit  tiaa  puUic  at  lai^.  Befora  the  prodne- 
tion of  thfspieenbehM  asshted  in  composing  a,*  ttuddie- 
ballet*  en  the  suljecC  of  Cnpfd  and  Piy<^e^  nnd  had 
hnraght  out  two  inferior  pieces,  '  La  Cottteaae  d'Bacar- 
bagnu^'  and  *  Les  FouAwries  de  Scapin.' 

In  the  year  1673  Moliire  became  reconcHed  to  fafswife, 
with  whom  he  had  long  been  at  variance,  and  *t  the  same  tinu 
quitted  a  milk  diet,  to  which  he  had  i«sti4cted  hinuelf  on 
account  of  a  complaint  in  the  oheat,  for  animal  food.  This 
increased  bis  complaint,  but  he  worked  hard  at  the  compo- 
sition of  *  Le  Malade  Imaginaire,'wht^  was  produced  in 
1673,  and  is  one  of  bis  most  entertaining  pieces,  and  his 
•evereat  attack  on  the  physicians.  On  the  tfaiid  day  of  the 
representation  of  this  comedy  Moliire  foil  the  pain  hi  his 
chest  much  increased,  and  faii  wife,  and  Baron  the  actor, 
ende^vouted  to  dissuade  him  from  playing.  HiOir  efibrta 
were  vain,  and  while  aetiiqi  tfae  part  of  '  Argan,'  a  convul- 
sion seised  bim,  whieh  faa  endeavoured  to  tenceal  by  a 
laugh.  As  soon  as  the  piece  was  over  he  entered  Boron's 
box.  Who  remarked  that  he  appeared  woite  than  wiinary. 
His  hands  vnb  cold,  and  B&ron  accompanied  him  home. 
Soon  after  hie  attival  he  began  to  spit  blood,  whieh  at 
length  tlowed  from  his  mouth  in  such  abundance  as  to  suf- 
feeato  him.  The  date  of  his  death  ia  the  17th  of  Fe- 
bruary, 1 673.  The  riles  of  sepulture  irerb  at  firM  reAised  to 
MoH^,  but  the  king  prevailed  on  the  M«hbishop  of  Paria 
to .  allow  them,  on  condition  that  the  ceremony  should 
be  celebrated  Without  any  pomp.  He  was  aeeordingly 
buried  by  tWo  ptieflt^  who  accompanied  tfae  body  wfth- 
ont  chanting,  in  tbe  ceraetery  bMhnd  tfae  chapel  of  St. 
Jo9^h,  Rue  Montraartre.  All  his  friends  attended,  each 
bearing  a  fianbean ;  and  hift  widow  «elaltned.v  What  I  will 
they  refhse  borial  to  «  man  who  deserves  an  dtarl*  Even 
on  the  morning  of  his  inteftaetit  sbe  had  been  obliged  to 
appease  the  rage  of  a  bigoted  mob  which  had  assembled  nt 
her  door  by  flinging  oat  a  hundred  piiitolea.  In  this 
Country  end  in  the  present  age  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
read  the  treatment  of  Moltire's  remains  wttiraut  indiniatio^ 
especially  when  We  iind  'fte  writers  of  his  lifo  speaking  in 
the  highest  terms  of  his  goodness  of  heart  and  integrity. 

Onr  opinion  Of  Moli^  has  been  giv«ti  in  tbe  remarla  on 
particnlar  pieces,  and  **JBe^eHT!?  *^ 


dm 
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tfrangtb  li«a  ia  the  deliaeatiou  of  ehanotw.  Hi*  plots  an 
often  excessively  inartificial  and  improbable,  but  '\n  charao- 
ter  he  ia  almost  unrivalled.  He  also  enters  deeply  into  the 
humour  of  a  conuc  situatigax,  thoueh  here  it  is  rather  diffi- 
cult to  measure  his  merits  by  a  rignt  standard,  as  many  of 
bis  most  striking  situations  are  notoriously  hCRTAwed  m>m 
the  Italian  comedies.  On  ohanioter  therefore  i^^ane  rest 
bis  UD^uivocal  pretensions  to  &me,  for  even  if  the  idea  be 
bozxQiraa  from  other  writer^  still  tfie  minute  portrayine 
of  an  individual  eharaoter,  with  all  its  (uropensities  ana 
bearings,  nqnires  a  master  spirit,  and  if  tba  design  he  bor- 
roved,  tha  execution  must  still  ha  original-  £|e  haa  naturally 
often  nm  into  the  failing  too  eommoa  with  tboae  vbo  moke 
distinctive  eharaoter  tbetr  prtnci|Ml  object,  of  degenerating 
into  caricature ;  butstill,  where  a  personage  is  made  the  sym- 
bol ofaat&gle  passion  or  whim,  the  omission  of  thequalifyipg 
tints  of  IBM  life  necessarily  throws  out  the  single  character- 
istic so  prominently,  that  caricature  almost  necessarily 
arises.  The  personages  of  Theophrastiis  and  La  Bruy^re 
become  caricatures,  from  their  representing  certain  qualities 
taken  abstractedly,  instead  of  a  mixture  such  u  ia  observ- 
able in  real  Ufa 

Besides  his  drataatic  works,  Moli&»  translated  nearly  the 
whole  of  Lucretius,  but  all  bis  translation  has  been  lost, 
exoeptafew  lines,  vhicAi  are  introduoedinthe'Misanthrope.' 
His  woriEs  have  been  so  frequently  published^  and  can  be  so 
easily  procured  in  every  uape  and  ^sey  ibft  it  is  almost 
vselesB  to  pant  out  any  vartioular  edition.  A  very  good 
one  was  however  published  at  Paris  in  1838,  in  which 
Ae  act(«s'  names  are  printed  after  the  dramatis  per- 
sons, and  which  thus  shows  that  Molidre  alwajra  played 
bimaelf  the  priueipal  ootuio  parts,  and  also  forms  a  very 
agreeable  illustration  to  the  dramatic  history  of  the  times. 
In  this  respect  it  is  superior  to  the  more  splendid  edition  re- 
cently pumiahed  with  wood-outs  by  Johanuot 

HOLI'NA.  LOUIS,  born  atCuen9a  in  Castile,  entered 
the  order  of  Jesuits  in  U63.   He  studied  at  Coimbra,b»- 
came  a  learned  divine,  and  taught  theology  ibr  twenty 
years  in  the  ci^lege  of  Evota.   He  died  at  Madrid  in  the 
year  1600.   He  wrote  oommeBtanea  unon  Thomas  Aqui- 
nas, aad  a  tieatiae '  Oe  Justitia  et  Jun  ;*  out  the  work  which 
has  rendered  bis  nama  femou^  as  the  head  of  a  school  of 
thecdo^  is  bis  book  *I>e  Concordia  Gratiie  et  liberi  Arbi- 
trii.*  printed  at  Lisbon  in  1568L  viitb  ui  appendix  to  it,  pub- 
Jishea  after.   In  this  work  Holina  undertook  the  task  of 
reconciling  the  freewill  of  man  with  the  foreknowledge  of 
God  and  predestination.  He  observed  that  tbo  early  fathers 
who  had  preceded  the  heresy  of  Pelagius  had  defined  pre- 
destination as  being  the  foreknowledge  of  God  from  all 
eternityof  the  use  which  each  individual  would  make  of 
bis  freewill;  but  St.  Augustine,  who  had  to  oppose  the 
Fela^^na,  who  granted  too  much  to  freewill,  spoke  of  pre- 
destination in  a  more  absolute  and  restrioted  sense.  Molina 
says  that  man  requires  grace  in  order  to  do  good,  but  that 
God  never  fiiils  to  grant  this  grace  to  those  who  ask  it  with 
fervour.   He  alio  vs^rts  that  man  has  it  in  his  power  to 
answer,  or  not,  to  the  calling  of  grace. 

Xlis  opinioBa  of  Molina,  which  were  adopted,  enlarged,  and 
oonunented  up<»i  by  the  Jesuits,  and  strongly  opposed  by 
the  Domiaicaiia,  gave  rise  to  the  long  disputes  ooneemiog 
grace  and  freewill.   The  partisans  of  Molina  were  called 
Molinists,  and  their  antagonists  Tbomists,  from  Thomaa 
Aquinas,  tfae  favourite  divine  of  the  Dominican  order.  Al- 
ready in  Molina's  lifetime  his  opinions  were  st^matised  as 
sa-irouno^  of  Pelagianism.   AfWr  numerous  £sputatLoas, 
Pope  Paul  V«  in  161)0,  forbade  both  Jesuits  and  Pomiuicaiu 
from  reviving  the  cgntxoversy.   But  soon  after  Jaosenius, 
faisbop  of  Ypres,  wio|e  a  book  in  which  he  di8CuasQ|l  the 
quesiiMi  eonocroing  grace  after  the  manner  of  St.  Augus- 
Une.    His  book  was  denouuoed  by  the  JewUs,  a&d  thus 
tbe  diKpiUa  beg«n  afresh  between  the  Molinists  ^ud  the 
Jansenists.   [Jansskuts.]  Pascal,  in  bis  second  *  Lettro 
Frovioeiale,'  gives  an  account  of  the  state  of  the  controversy 
in  his  time,  fie  s«ya  that  *  the  Jesuits  pretend  that  there 
is  »  saficiant  graoe  imparted  unto  all  men,  and  subotdioate 
te  their  ffsewill,  which  can  render  it  ^tive  or  inactive, 
while  the  Janaeniats  maiBtaiu  that  the  only  sufficient  grace 
ia  thst  whioh  ia  effioaoious,  Uiat  is  to  say,  which  dptermioes 
tbeviU  to  s«t  affsotively.  The.  Jesuits  support  the  *  suffi- 
grace,'  the  Janaenists  the  'efficacious  grace.' 
IStSntmust  not  be  confounded  with  J/o/iwjf  Idfta^aet). 
a  SmaUh  isIaiKynN"*  ***         enteanth  oentur*  wbo  was 


ism,  ef  iBhioh  VivGm  and  Midina  ChQW  «V4  (Hilm- 

guisbed  supporters,  [Fbiislqv.1 
MOUNISTS.  [MotWA.] 
MOLLBBART.   FHutuif  L^^nd.] 
MQLLTJSCA    rNULACowftYj  Concbolooy;  0am 
cfiiiBnA.  and  the  v«|iouft  artieles  rflating     this  daas  of 
'{uvertebrate  auimfds.} 

HQLOSSLapeopleofantienlSpwus,whQoceupied^ 
southern  part  of  tbAt  eountry  along  the  hanks  of  the  river 
Anchtu^  and  extended  to  the  shores  of  the  Ambracian 
Gulf.  Their  principal  town  tbs  Ambracia-  The  Mfdosai, 
under  their  Ung  Alnuutder,  about  320  9  gained  Uunw' 
pfoderanee  ever  the  wst  of  £piru%  which  they  maiotsibeik 
iwder  his  8ucoes8orB,.of  whom  Pyrrbus  wa^  the  iBfMt  eala- 
brated.  [Bfbbus.}  After  the  defeat  of  Berseos*  Bvilus 
.^milius,  the  Roman  geueral,  ravaged  the  couutry  of  the 
Moloasi,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  Kpirus.  and  destroyoEl  their 
towDs.  The  effects  of  the.  devastatioA  which  he  oauaed 
were  still  yisible  ia  ii»  tiiue  of  Stxabo- 

MCyLQTfiRUS,  Mr.  Swainson's  name  for  a  ganus  «r 
birds  placed  by  bin  in  Uie  subfamily  JetfriMm,  undac  the 
family  Stufntda,  with  the  foUowing 

Gaterio  Character. — &ill  very  short,  thick,  finch-like, 
conic,  eatireii  the  culmen  not  flatte^d,  but  slightly  ac^Md 
from  the  base,  which  is  rather  elevatisd.  WipKS  leagtlmied, 
pointed}  the  first  quill  loi^eit  T«il  sli^tly  rounded. 
IMdl^  tee  as  long  as  the  tarsus;  lateral  toes  of  equal 
lengUi }  hmd  tw  uioBter  A«b  tarsus.  AU  the  olaws 
latber  small,  and  f^Hy  curved. 

Example^  Sfoiothrw  i^ont,  Sw.  (Icterus,  Aoom, 
Xeuu^;  Er^)erizaPMinhViik.i  FHngillaPeoorU, Gm.). 

ttescriptioB-r^d/e. — H«ul  and  neck  brown,  inclining  to 
black ;  the  test  (tf  the  pluma^  shining  black,  glossy  with 
violet  reflectiona  m  the  bivaast,  and  shot  with  greenish  shofe; 
irides  hazel ;  legs  and  claws  bl^ck. 
Ftfino^.— Soety-brovn  above,  pale  beneath. 
Yfaing. — ^Like  the  female^  with  the  breast  spotted. 
Ha/nU,  Food,  Rsproebtdion,  ^o-— This  speoiei^  which  is 
the  Cow-Pen  Bini,  Cow  Blackbird,  Cm  Troopiai,  and  Coie 
Bunttng  ef  the  Anuriean  oetenista,  leads  a  mndnriiw  lifo, 
appearing  in  the  niddleand  northern  States  of  tha  Uqion 
at  the  end  of  Msroh  or  the  b^nnii^  of  April.  Dm  viptac 
ia  past  in  the  Southam  SMttes  «ad  Twnv  Pftrts  of  ttie  Con- 
tineot,  where  they  aie  to  be  seen  with  the  Red-wings  ikte- 
nu  Huenicewi)  and  the  common  blackbirds  iQuiacaim 
vewootor)  itt  the  ploughed  fields,  according  to  Nuttall. 
They  attend  on  the  cattle  con^uUly,  like  many  of  the  Slur- 
nidig,  intent  mi  picking  up  the  insects  wbioh  are  disturbed 
by  the  auodrupeda  «  hauut  their  droppings,  upr  do  they  in 
the  oolwr  wettther  refw  t«,  hunt  for  squatio  insects  and 
small  moUuski  on  the  iqavgiQs  of  ponds,  where,  acc<uding 
to  tha  vttbor  lost  quoted,  they  may  be  seen  in  the  winter 
season  iadusttigu4y  turning  over  tite  Waves  of  wate^-plants 
to  glean  such  as  may  there  adhere.  But  though  theit  Vith 
their  associates,  are  eecasionally  found  in  the  riee  and  oocn- 
fiel^  it  seams  that  their  dapradatiODjS  are  iwt  co-equal 
wi^  tboae  of  their  coBOtpVuqni^  for  the  food  <tf  the  oow- 
buntiug  appeftF^  to  consist  chiefly  of  insects  and  such 
food  as  makes  them  for  the  mo«t  part  independent  of  the 
farmer. 

The  most  .curious  of  its  habits  remains  to  be  told ;  for 
this  vagabond  bird,  like  our  cuckoo,  never  pr^wres  a  neat 
fee  itself,  but  ijEops  its  egg  in  another's  neat.  As  a  con- 
comitant to  this  ordinance  they  do  not  pair,  but  polygamy 

ftrevails  among  the  tlock  without  sxcitiiu  any  great  jea- 
ousy ;  though  now  and  then  theie  may  be  a  battle,  as  is 
usual  in  sucn  cases,  iu  which  the  strongest  generally  pre- 
vails. The  egg^wtush  is  nearly  oval,  varies  in  colour:  some- 
times the  ground-colour  is  white  tinged  with  green  and 
sprinkled  with  spots  of  brown,  and  sometimes  pure  whits 
with  nearly  black  >*pet8.  It  is  a  very  little  larger  than  that 
of  the  blue-bird.  T^hxg  supposititious  egg  is,  it  appears, 
always  hatched  before  the  legitimate  ones.  Were  this  not 
the  course  of  nature,  the  ^wcies  would  probably  perish ; 
for  the  legitimate  nestlings  would  suffixate  the  newly- 
hatch^  foundling,  as  the  utter  actually  does  i^iffocate  the 
young  of  its  fo^w-mother,  when  th^  afterwards  come  into 
existence. 

The  favourite,  nests  appear  to  be  those  of  the  Ked-eyed 
and  White-eyed  Flyoatcbera,  and  the  Maryhuul  Yellow- 
throat;  those  of  the  Blue-bird,  the  Induo  Bird,  the  Oup- 
•iitg  Sparrow,  the  Song  Sparrow,  the  Bluxisved  VeUeir 
VarUer,  the  Blua^rey  Ffycatohor,  the  Goldw-cmraed 
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Thnuh,  mbA  WQnn'i  Thnub,  are  however  also  selected  u 
places  of  deposit.  From  the  various  and  interesting  accounts 
of  this  carioas  phenoraenon  select  that  of  Nuttall,  whose 
personal  observations  we  proceed  to  lay  before  the  reader. 
'  When  the  female  is  disposed  to  lav,  she  appears  restless 
and  dejected,  and  separates  from  toe  unregartting  flock.. 
Stealing  through  woods  and  thickets,  she  prioa  into 
the  busbee  and  brambles  fbr  the  nest  that  suits  her, 
into  which  she  darts  in  the  absence  of  its  owner,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  ts  seen  to  rise  on  the  wing,  cheerfkil  and 
relieved  from  the  anxiety  that  oppressed  her,  and  pro- 
ceeds back  to  the  flock  she  had  so  reluctantly  forsaken. 
If  the  egg  be  deposited  in  the  nest  alone,  it  is  uniformly 
forsaken ;  btit  if  the  nursing  parent  have  any  of  her  own, 
she  immediately  b^ns  to  sit  The  Red-eyed  Flycatcher, 
in  whose  beautiful  basket-like  nests  I  have  observed  these 
e^,  proves  a  very  aflnsctionate  and  assiduous  nurse  to  the 
nnoouth  foundling.  In  one  of  these,  I  fbund  an  egg  of 
each  bird,  and  the  hen  already  sitting.  I  t4>ok  her  own  egg 
and  left  the  stranee  one;  she  soon  returned,  and,  as  if 
sensible  of  what  had  happened,  looked  with  steadfiut  atten- 
tion and  shifted  the  eg^  about,  then  sat  upon  it,  hut  soon 
moved  off,  again  renewed  her  observation,  and  it  was  a  con- 
siderable time  before  she  seemed  willing  lo  take  her  seat ; 
but  at  length  I  left  her  on  the  nest.  Two  or  three  days 
after.  I  found  that  she  bad  relinquished  her  attention  to 
the  strange  egg,  and  forsaken  the  premises.  Another  of 
these  birds  however  forsook  the  nest  on  taking  out  the  Cow- 
bird's  e^,  although  she  had  still  two  of  her  own  left.  The 
only  example  perhaps  to  the  contrary  of  desertiBE  the  nest 
when  solely  occupied  by  the  stray  egg,  is  in  the  Blue-bird 
[Blub-Bird],  who,  attached  strongly  to  the  breeding-places, 
in  which  it  often  continues  for  several  years,  baa  been 
known  to  lay,  though  with  apparent  reluctance,  after  the 
deposition  of  the  Cow-bird's  egg.  My  friend  Hr.  G.  Picker- 
ing found  two  nests  of  the  Blue-eyed  Yellow  Warbler,  in 
which  had  been  deposited  an  egg  of  a  Cow-bird  previously 
to  any  of  their  own ;  and  unable  to  eject  it,  they  had  buried 
it  in  the  bottom  of  the  nest,  and  built  over  it  an  additional 
story  t  I  also  saw,  in  the  summer  of  1 830,  a  similar  circum- 
stance with  the  same  bird,  in  which  the  Cow-bird's  egg, 
though  incarcerated,  was  still  visible  on  the  upper  edge,  but 
could  never  have  been  hatched.  At  times,  I  think  it  pro- 
bable that  they  lay  in  the  nests  of  larger  birds,  who  throw 
out  the  egg,  or  that  they  drop  their  eggs  on  the  ground 
without  obtaining  a  deposit,  as  I  have  found  an  egg  of  this 
kind  thus  expcned  and  broken.  I  have  also  remarked 
sometimes  two  of  these  eggs  in  the  same  nest,  but  in  this 
case  one  of  them  commonly  proves  abortive.'  Tlie  same 
author  in  1631  saw  a  hen  Red-eyed  Flycatcher  sitting  on 
two  eggs  and  one  of  the  Cow-bird,  and  be  adds  that  this 
species,  Fireo  oUvaeeut,  and  (more  lately)  Vireotyha  oUva- 
tea  of  Bonaparte,  Mutcicapa  olivacea.  Linn.,  appears  to  he 
its  most  usual  nurse.  He  has  known  this  Vireo  begin  her 
incubation  with  only  an  egg  of  each  kind,  whilst  in  other 
nests  he  bas  observed  as  many  as  three  belonging  to  the 
Vireo,  as  well  as  that  of  the  intruder;  and  he  su^iests  thfit, 
from  the  largeness  of  the  egg,  the  nest  probably  imme- 
diately feels  full  to  the  incutating  bird,  so  as  to  induce  her 
to  sit  directly,  when  the  larger  egg,  being  brought  nearer  to 
the  body  of  the  nurse  than  her  own,  is  first  hatched,  gene- 
riUy,  as  he  believes  on  the  12th  or  13th  day.  The  legiti- 
mate eggs  are  hatched  about  a  day  later,  are  often  stifled  by 
the  superior  size  of  the  stranger,  which  is  affectionately 
nursed  hy  the  poor  dupe  of  a  dam,  and  when  the  young 
are  dead,  are  conveyed  to  a  distance  by  the  parent  ana 
dropped ;  but  they  are  never  found  immediately  below 
the  nest,  as  would  be  the  case,  if  they  were  ejected  by  the 
young  Cow-bird,  as  is  done  by  the  young  cuckoo.  [Cucu- 
LiNJB,  vol.  viii.,  pp.  208-9.]  *  Indeed,*  continues  Mr.  Nut- 
tall,  *  as  f^  as  1  have  had  opportunity  of  observing,  the 
foundling  shows  no  hostility  to  the  natural  brood  of  his 
nurses,  but  he  nearly  absorbs  their  whole  attention,  and 
qarly  displays  his  characteristic  cunning  and  self-possession. 
When  fully  fledged,  they  quickly  desert  their  foster-parent, 
and  skulk  about  in  the  woods,  until  at  length  they  instiuo- 
tively  ^in  company  with  those  of  the  same  feather,  and  now 
becoming  more  bold,  are  seen  in  parties  of  five  or  six  in  the 
fields  and  lanes  gleaning  their  accustomed  subsistence. 
They  still  however  appear  shy  and  watchAil,  and  seem  too 
selfish  to  study  anything  more  than  their  own  security  and 
advantage.*  The  Cow-bird  is  hut  a  poor  songster.  Its  flit- 


ting migratbna  are  generally  made  in  the  night  or  in  the 
grey  of  the  morning. 


Holotlint  PMurb. 
a,  Mtle;  t,  female;  e,  youay.  (WilaoB.) 

Gec^raphieal  ZJiXn'Auiion.— Besides  the  localities  noted 
above,  this  species  is  also  found  in  Mexico ;  but,  according 
to  Andubon,  it  is  rare  and  a  visitor  only  in  Louisiana.  The 
Prince  of  Musignano,  in  his  OeograpMctU  and  Compara- 
tive List,  gives  *  America  generally'  as  its  locality. 

Mr.  Darwin  {Journal  and  Remarks)  states  that  another 
species  (Z>  Troupiale  corrmtm  of  Axara),  of  a  purplish-blick 
colour,  with  a  metallic  lustre,  feeds  on  the  plain  near  Mai- 
donado  in  large  flocks,  mingled  with  other  birds.  Several 
he  says,  may  often  be  seen  standing  on  the  back  of  a  cow  or 
horse.  «While  perched  on  a  hwlge,  and  pluming  themselvM 
in  the  sun,  they  sometimes  attempt  to  sing,  or  ratber  to 
hiss :  '  the  noise  is  very  peculiar ;  it  resembles  that  of  bub- 
hies  of  air  passing  rapidly  ftxim  a  small  ohftee  under  water, 
so  as  to  produce  an  acute  sound.'  Asara  states  tlut  this 
bird,  like  the  cuckoo,  deposits  its  in  other  birds"nests. 
•  I  was  several  times  told  by  the  country  people  that  there 
was  some  bird  with  this  habit ;  and  my  assistant  in  collect- 
ing, who  is  a  very  accurate  petsen,  found  a  nest  of  the  spsr- 
row  of  the  country  (a  Zonotrichid)  with  one  egg  in  it  larger 
than  the  others,  and  of  a  different  colour  and  ahape.'  This 
egg  is  now  in  the  museum  of  the  Zoological  Society  of 
London. 

MOLSHEIM.  [RhinBas.] 

HOLTON,  SOUTH.  [Ditonshikk.} 

MOLUCCA  ISLES.  ooniUtute  «  put      the  ladiu 
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Archipelago,  and  ue  situated  between  N.  UL  uid 
9'  S.  lat.  and  between  122°  and  131°  E.  long.,  being  dis- 
persed ova  the  sea,  which  extends  from  the  eastern  coast 
of  Celebes  to  the  western  coast  of  Papua  or  New  Guinea. 
In  a  more  limited  sense,  the  term  Molucca  Islands  is  only 
applied  to  the  islands  from  which  spices  are  obtained,  as 
AmboyDa,  Bands,  Cerara,  &c.  Others  apply  the  term  only 
to  the  northern  group,  or  the  islands  lyinf[  in  the  Molucca 
Stiai^  between  Cdebes  and  GilolOt  ipolnding  tho  laat-men- 
tioned  island. 

Soil  and  Suifaee. — We  an  very  imperfectly  acquainted 
with  the  natural  features  of  these  islands,  as  the  Dutch, 
who  have  settlements  on  several  of  them,  and  who  keep 
iheif  sovereigns  in  a  oonsiderable  degree  of  dependenoe, 
have  always  been  very  anxious  to  exclude  all  other  Euro- 
peans, and  have  succeeded  in  doing  so,  except  for  a  few 
years  during  the  wars  between  1798  and  1814.  It  is  how- 
ever known  that  nearly  all  these  islands  are  mountainous, 
and  that  some  of  them  contain  peaks  which  rise  to  the 
height  of  7000  or  8000  feet.  The  rocks  of  which  they  are 
composed  seem  to  be  mostly  of  a  volcanic  nature,  and  there 
are  at  least  eight  volcanoes  still  in  action.  These  volcanoes 
seem  to  be  the  southern  extremity  of  that  extensive  series 
which  commences  on  the  north  in  the  peninsula  of  Kamt- 
chatka,  and  continues  southwards  dirough  the  Kurules» 
Japan,  and  the  Philippines,  enelosins  the  eastern  shores  of 
Asia,  as  it  were,  with  a  volcanic  nirrier.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  may  be  said  that  the  most  southern  of  these  vol" 
canoes  constitute  the  eastern  extremity  of  another  volcanic 
barrier,  which  skirts  Eastern  Asia  on  the  south,  and  pro< 
ceeds  from  the  Moluccas  westward  through  ^e  Lesser 
Sunda  Islands  and  Java,  where  it  terminates.  Like  other 
volcanic  countries,  the  surface  of  all  these  islands  is  very 
rugged  and  broken,  but  their  lower  parts  possess  a  great 
d^ree  of  fertility ;  and  the  coast,  which  in  many  parts  rises 
from  the  watw*s  edge  to  a  considerable  elevation  with  a  very 
steep  accUviQr,  contains  a  great  number  of  harbcnirs  Sax 
every  kind  of  vbshIb.  Except  when  the  declivity  is  too 
steep,  the  moontains  an  covered  with  fbrests.  eonsutins  of 
a  great  variety  of  trees,  many  of  wluch  are  useful  as  timber 
or  fbr  cabinet-work. 

Ctimaie. — As  none  of  these  islands  are  mon  than  9  de- 
grees from  the  equator,  the  climate  is  hot  all  the  year  round, 
but  the  heat  is  not  excessive;  on  account  of  their  compara- 
tively small  size  and  the  uninterrupted  continuance  of  the 
monsoons  for  at  least  ten  months  of  the  year.  The  seasons 
are  dependent  on  these  periodical  winds.  The  rainy  season 
begins  in  October  or  November,  with  the  north-westerly 
monsoon ;  for  while  the  north-east  monsoon  and  feir  wea- 
ther prevail  in  the  Chinese  Sea  and  in  the  sea  between 
Sumatra  and  the  eastern  coasts  of  Africa,  the  wind  blows 
from  DDztb-west  and  west  in  the  leas  surrounding  the  Mo- 
luccas. Vessels  bound  to  Canton,  and  arriving  at  the 
Sunda  Islands  during  the  north-east  monsoon,  take  advan- 
tage of  this  circumstance.  Instead  of  passing  through  the 
Sunda  Straits  and  struggling  against  the  wind  and  current 
in  the  Chinese  Sea,  they  saU  along  the  southern  coast  of 
Java,  and  pass  through  one  of  the  straits  which  divide  the 
Lesser  Sunda  Islancu  from  one  other  into  the  sea  of 
Banda,  or  that  portion  of  the  Indian  Ocean  which  extends 
from  the  islands  of  Celebes  and  Flores  eastward  to  New 
Guinea.  Hence  tbey  pass  between  Coram  and  Gilolo  to 
the  Pacific,  and  sail  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  Philip- 
pines and  ihroiKh  the  strait  of  Balingtang  to. Canton. 
During  this  wind  the  rains  faW,  as  in  all  tropical  climates, 
m  torrents,  but  seldom  continue  above  two  or  three  hou» 
at  a  time;  th^  generally  come  down  from  two  to  five 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  or  during  the  night  The  annual 
qoantity  of  rain  is  very  great,  but  its  amount  is  not  known. 
The  rainy  season  is  tdso  the  hot  season,  and  the  mid-day 
heat  during  that  time  varies  between  89°  and  93°;  tiie'ex- 
tremes  are  77*  and  100°,  or  somewhat  more.  T\»  rains 
cease  in  the  end  of  April  or  in  May,  when  the  wind  settles 
in  the  south-east,  and  the  weather  becomes  more  temperate. 
Rains  however  occur  from  time  to  time,  and  the  atmosphere 
contains  considerable  moisture.  The  mid-day  heat  is  a  few 
degrees  lower  than  it  is  during  the  rains,  and  the  diffsrence 
between  it  and  the  temperature  of  the  cool  n^ts  is  greater, 
but  hardly  exceeds  12°. 

Produ^um.—Tbia  agrieulbinl  ^wluetioM  do  not  differ 
from  Ukm»  (tf  Java,  wi£  the  exception  of  rio^  whioh  is  not 
cultmtad,  but  imported,  though  not  in  great  quantities* 
Tb»  eomami  food  of  the  people  is  derivea  frnn  the  ngo- 


palms,  which  grow  wild  in  the  forests  and  aro  also  planted. 
Fish,  ;vild  deer,  and  h(^  are  also  articles  of  food.  The 
productitms  raised  for  exportation  are  limited  to  the  dove 
and  nutmeg  trees,  which  are  the  only  two  articles  that 
the  Moluccas  send  to  Europe.  In  addition  to  these  articles 
they  send  to  the  markets  of  Qiina  edible  birds'-neats,  sear 
slugs,  and  shark-flns.  A  small  quantity  of  gold  is  also  ex- 
ported, as  well  OB  birds  of  paradise.  These  beautiftU  birds 
visit  these  islands  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  coming 
over  from  New  Guinea  and  the  Aroo  Islands,  wbm  ther 
breed.  The  number  of  articles  of  export  would  be  much 
increased  if  these  islands  wen  open  to  all  European  vessels, 
as  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  dimate  favour  the 
growth  of  all  tropical  products.  Even  at  present  they 
afford  several  articles,  wnidi  are  neglected,  as  turtle-shells, 
mother-of-pearl,  honey,  bees-wax,  ambergris,  sandal-wood^ 
and  various  kinds  of  beautiful  wood  fbr  cabinet  fumibuw. 
While  the  English  were  in  possession  of  the  Moluooas*  th^ 
obtained  from  them  cordage,  cables,  and  timber. 

Inhabitant*, — ^These  islands,  like  nearly  all  Uiose  which 
oonstitute  the  Indian  Archipelago^  are  inhabited  by  two 
raoe^  the  Malays  and  the  Papuas.  The  Malm  an  in  pos- 
session of  the  coasts,  where  they  cultivate  the  grouna  or 
gain  their  subsistence  by  fishing.  They  an  Hohammedan, 
and  among  them  are  many  sherifi,  or  pretended  desoand- 
ants  of  Mohammed.  Tbey  seem  to  have  adopted  that  re- 
ligion shortly  before  the  arrival  of  the  Portuguese  in  1510. 
Their  language  otmtains  a  great  number  of  foreign  worda» 
and  Dr.  Leyden  is  of  opinion  that  the  Ternate  or  Moloeoa 
language  has  been  an  original  toneue.  The  Papuas  have 
been  extirpated  on  the  sm^er  islands,  but  they  still  main- 
tain their  ground  in  the  mountainous  districts  of  the  larger 
islands.  They  seem  to  belong  to  the  same  race  whidi  in- 
habits the  continent  of  Australia,  New  Guinea,  and  the 
Andaman  Islands,  but  they  do  not  exhibit  that  feioci^  (rf 
charwjter  by  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  last-men- 
tioned countzies  an  diatinguishad.  They  an  daaoribad  as 
an  inoffensive  race  who  eoltivate  the  groiuid. 

Dtvimon.—TbB  number  of  islands  probably  amounts  to 
some  hundreds,  of  which  however  many  an  small  and  un- 
inhabited. They  may  be  divided  into  three  groups:  the 
Gilolo  groujh  or  Proper  Moluccas;  the  Coram  group;  and 
the  Hmor  Xaut  group.  The  Gilolo  group  is  the  most 
northern,  and  extrads  from  2°  S.  lat.  to  3°  N.  let.,  and  con- 
tains the  islands  of  Gilolo,  Morty,  Mandioly,  Batchian, 
Ooby,  and  Mysole^  with  numerous  smaller  islands  lying 
between  and  about  them,  among  whioh  the  islands  of 
Ternate  and  Tidor  are  the  most  important.  In  flgura 
Gilolo  resembles  Celebes,  being  composed  of  four  long 
peninsulas,  which  are  connected  near  10*  N.  lat  Its 
greatest  length  from  south  to  north  may  be  220  w  230  miles, 
and  its  sur&oa,  on  a  rough  estimate,  about  8000  miles,  or 
about  that  of  Walel.  Little  is  known  ot  it.  exoe^  that  the 
northern  and  north-eaatem  peninsulas  rise  into  lugh  moun- 
tains, whilst  the  soutiiwn  attain  only  a  moderate  elevation. 
It  seems  to  have  a  consi^rable  population.  The  northern 
peninsula  is  or  was  subject  to  the  sultan  of  Ternate,  and 
the  southern  to  the  sultaa  of  Tidor ;  but  the  two  peninsulas 

J rejecting  towards  the  east  have  their  own  sovere^s. 
[ort^  rises  with  a  gentle  ascent  to  a  oonsiderable  height; 
and  is  said  to  have  ^lod  harbours.  Mandioly  and  Batchian 
are  separated  from  one  another  by  a  narrow. strait,  which 
afibrds  good  anchorage.  They  are  of  moderate  elevation, 
and  are  governed  by  their  own  soveroign,  to  whom  also  the 
island  of  Ooby  belongs.  The  last-mmtioned  island  is  very 
little  known.  The  islands  of  Ternate  and  Tidor  are  small, 
being  only  from  20  to  30  miles  in  eireuit,  but  the  sol  is 
fertile,  and  they  are  very  populous.  Their  sultana  possesr . 
the  greater  part  of  Gilolo,  and  also  several  districts  on  th 
eastern  coast  of  Celebes.  To  this  STOup  bdong  two  smalles 
groups  lying  ferther  nortii-west  The  eastan  group,  called 
toe  Salibabo  Islands,  consists  of  three  islands  of  some  ex- 
tent, Tulour,  Salibabo,  and  Kahruang,  and  several  smaller 
ones.  The  islsnd  of  Salibabo  has  a  g|ood  harbour  at  I^eron, 
in  the  narrow  strait  which  divides  that  island  from  Kahruang. 
The  western  group,  called  the  Sangir  Islands,  consists  of  a 
larger  island  and  numerous  smaller  islands.  Sangir  Island 
is  about  70  miles  long :  through  its  central  part  runs  a  ridee 
of  high  mountains,  which  terminates  on  the  north  in  a  vm- 
emo,  whioh  in  1711  made  an  eruption  aoeompanied  by  a 
dreadfbl  earthquake. 

The  Genm  group  ocoapies  the  middlsb  between  3?  and 
eP  S.  lit,'  and  eompvdiewU  Uw  two  lHgf^^^^ig||^ 
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tod  BoonM,  and  among  the  Bmaller  ones,  which  lie  to  the 
south  of  them,  the  Spioe  Islands,  or  Amboyna  and  Banda 
liUnda.  The  Cbineie  export  much  wood  for  cabinet-work 
Amm  Cmwd,  aa  well  aa  fiom  Booroo,  which  is  about  75 
inilea  long  ftom  east  to  wut,  and  38  mileB  wide.  Its  snr- 
ftwe  ia  also  run^d,  and  riaas  into  h^h  mountains.  Bespect- 
inirtlie  Spioelidands,  aee  Ambovna  and  Baiom,. 

The  Timor  Laut  group  is  the  most  southern  and  least 
known.  It  consists  of  the  large  island  of  Timor  Laut  and 
four  othars  of  considerable  extent,  Larat,  Little  Key,  Great 
Key.  and  Key  Watcla,  with  several  smaller  ones.  Timor 
Laut  is  about  70  miles  long  and  25  miles  wide ;  but  that  is 
nearly  all  we  know  of  this  and  the  adjacent  islands.  The 
Island  of  Aroo  [Akoo],  lying  ftxther  east,  is  also  some- 
times  considered  as  belonging  to  the  Molucoas. 

Miaioty. — When  the  Portuguese  were  exploring  the 
eastern  seas  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  they 
arrived  at  the  Molucoas  in  I&IO,  and  had  hardly  begun  to 
form  aettlementa  when  the  veiaaU  (tf  Ifwalnaens,  ar- 
rived from  the  east,  and  a  dispute  aroae  Iwtween  the 
Portuguese  and  Spaniacds  respaeting  the  possession  of 
the  iuand%  which  'lasted  for  several  years.  The  Dutch 
took  these  islands  from  the  Portuguese  about  a  hun- 
dred years  afterwards,  and,  in  order  to  aecure  to  them- 
selves the  exclusive  trade  in  nutmegs,  maoea,  and  cloves, 
they  formed  numerdus  small  settlements  on  neatly  all  of 
them,  by  which  they  kept  the  petty  sovereigns  in  subjec- 
tion, and.  with  their  assistance,  were  enablM  to  extirpate 
M  the  spice-trees  in  the  islands,  except  Amboyna  and 
Banda,  which  they  subjected  entirely  to  their  sway.  In 
1794  the  British  took  possession  of  them,  and  kept  them  to 
the  peace  of  Amiens  (1801),  when  they  were  restored  to 
the  Dutch.  The  Britirii  i^n  took  possession  of  them  in 
lAlO^  and  again  gave  them  up  to  Holland  at  the  treaty  of 
I^ms  in  1814.  Since  that  time  the  Dutch  have  abandoned 
severd  of  the  smaller  eslablishments,  but  they  st21  main- 
tain several  at  Ternate,  Udor,  and  other  places. 

(Forest's  Fovage  to  Neto  Qtiinea  and  the  MoIuccm  ;  fita- 
Torinus'a  Voyagea  to  th»  Batt  Indies ;  Delano's  Voyages 
and  Travels ;  ^awlUrd's  History  qf  the  Indian  Archtpe- 
logo;  Count  Hogendorp%  Coup  d'(Bit  sur  Java, 
and  Description  Qeogr.,  Histor.,  ei  Commeroiate  del 
Java  ei  des  autres  Isles  de  PArchipel  Indien.) 

MOLYBDE'NUJA,  a  metal  discovered  tiv  Sofaeele,  in 
1778.  in  a  mineral  which  resembles  and  had  been  con- 
founded with  plumbago :  be  gave  it  the  Greek  name  of 
molobdana.  Thia  mineral  is  composed  of  sulphur  and  mq- 
lybdenum ;  and  it  has  also  b^n  met  with  in  other  states,  of 
eombination  presently  Uf  be  mentioned,  ^ia  aubsiance 
was  however  first  reduced  to  its  metallic  state  Hjelm, 
another  Swedish  chemist,  and  its  properties  have  been  since 
particularly  examined  by  Buchoh  and  Berz^ltus. 

The  metal  is  obtained  from  the  native  sulphuret  by  re- 
ducing it  to  Que  powderand  heating  it  in  aqua  reeia ;  by  this 
the  sulphur  is  oonvertod  into  sulphuric  acid,  ana  the  metal 
into  molybdip  acid,  which  remams  in  the  state  of  a  white 
powder  afUr  being  heated  to  expel  the  sulphuric  acid; 
when  thb  is  very  strongly  heated  with  charcoal,  it  is  re- 
duced to  the  metallic  state ;  or  the  metal  may  be  procure^ 
by  passing  hydr<^en  gas  at  a  high  temperature  over  the 
acid  in  a  porcelain  tube.  This  metal  is  obtained  aa  a 
porous  mass  -or  in  globules,  ^nd  hai  not  yet  been  pro- 
oured  in  the  state  of  a  button  or  bar.  The  ^ins  are 
somewhat  erysjalline;  sometimea  Uwy  are  of  a  adver-white 
colour.  When  obtained  by  the  reduction  of  the  oxide,  this 
metal  has  not  much  lustre,  but  acquires  it  by  burnishing. 
Its  density  is  8*6.  When  long  exposed  to  the  air  at  ordi- 
nary temperatures,  it  appears  to  tarnish,  but  the  oxidation 
ia  superficial.  By  exposure  to  air  and  heat,  it  is  first  con- 
verted into  brown  oxid&  afterwards  it  becomes  blue,  and 
eventually  molybdic  acid,  \yhieh  is  white.  This  oxidation 
does  not  however  take  place  completely,  but  only  at  the 
surface.  Sometimea  the  metal  takes  fire  atUie  moment  of 
oxidation.   It  does  not  decompose  water. 

Ores  qf  Molybdenum. — Oxide  of  molybdenum  occurs  en- 
crusting the  sulphuret  of  molybdenum,  and  also  between  its 
laminn  in  thin  layers.  Ita  structure  is  thin  fibrous,  earthy, 
friable,  and  pulverulent^   Colour  pale  yellow  or  greenish. 

It  fajss  been  found  only  in  smalt  quanti^  in  Scotland, 
Norway,  and  North  America.  Its  oompdaition  hw  not 
been  ascartained. 

Molybdie  add  abn  ooeuts  if  n«tnr^  in  oomlHnation  vtth 
lealandsihrw 


Sulphitret  of  Molybdenvm,  Molybdenite,  is  the  most  com- 
mon mineral  of  this  metal.  Occurs  crystallized  and  mas- 
sive. Primary  form  ^  rhomboid.  Crystallizes  in  hexagonal 
orystala.  Cleavage  vuy  distinct,  perpendicular  to  the  axis. 
Fracture  indistinct  Hardness,  scratches  talc^  u  E<^tched 
by  calcareous  apar.  Colour  leadrgrey,  and  streak  thie  same. 
]^exible  in  thm  laiuiijn,  but  not  dastic.  Lustre  metallic 
Opaque.  Bpeci4^graTity4*59l.  Rubbed  on  paper,  it  leaves 
a  grey  metallic  mark,  and  on  porcelain  a  greenish  one 
Massive  variety  amorphous ;  structure  foliated,  granular. 
When  heated  by  the  blow-|upe  on  charcoal,  emits  a  snl- 
pbnrous  vapour,  and  leaves  a  powdery  residue.  It  occurs 
m  various  parts  of  the  world — in  Eneland,  France,  Ger- 
many, and  America;  more  especially  however  in  Saxony 
and  Bohemia.  It  contains,  according  toBucholz,  60  parts  of 
molybdenum  and  40  of  sulphur. 

Molybdenum  combines,  as  already  noticed,  with  oxygen, 
and  forms  two  oxides  and  one  acid ;  but  these  we  have  not 
thought  it  requisite  to  describe^  qny  more  than  ite  other 
compounds,  for  it  js  not  used  in  any  form  whatem. 

1K)LYNEUX,  WILUAM,  was  bom  at  Dublin.  17th 
April,  1658.  He  entered  the  university  of  that  city  in  1671. 
whence,  after  taking  the  degree  of  BjC  he  removed  to  Lon- 
don, and  entered  the  Middle  Temple,  where  he  studied  law 
during  three  years.  On  bis  return  to  Ireland  he  married 
(1678)  the  daughter  Qf  Sir  William  Domville,  the  king's 
attorney-general.  The  same  year  his  wife  was  attacked  by 
an  afiection  of  the  eyes,  which  increased  so  rapidly,  that  in 
a  few  months  her  sight  was  wholly  destroyed.  To  divert 
the  melancholy  thoughts  to  which  his  wife's  affliction  inces- 
santly gave  rise,  he  took  to  the  study  of  the  mathematics. 
'This,*  he  says,  'was  the  grand  paciflcum  I  used;  these 
were  the  opiates  which  lulled  my  troubled  thoughts  to 
ileep.*  In  the  mathematics  he  had  probably  received 
some  instruction  from  hJs  ftthtBr,  (Captain  Samuel  Moly- 
neux,  who  was  author  of  a  treatise  on  gunnery  on  the  pria- 
ciples  expounded  by  Galilei  concerning  the  motion  of  pro- 
jectiles. In  1683  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  formation 
of  the  Dublin  Philosophical  Society,  of  which  he  waa  first 
secretary  and  afterwards  president.  In  168A  he  was  ap- 
pohited  by  the  English  government  to  inspect  the  fortresscF 
of  the  Netherlands,  and  the  same  year  was  elected  a  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  After  the  dispersion 
of  this  Society  in  1688,  consequent  upon  the  political  dis- 
turbances of  Ireland,  brought  about  by  the  severities  of 
I^rconnel's  gov^inenC,  he,  with  many  other  Protestants, 
was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  England ;  but  be  returned  to 
Ireland  after  the  battle  of  Boyne  in  1690.  In  1692  be  sat 
in  the  Irish  parliament  aa  ono  of  the  representativea  of  the 
university  of  Dublin,  and  at  the  Close  of  the  session  was 
nominated  by  the  govemment  commissioner  of  forfeitures, 
with  an  annual  salary  of  400/.,  which  appointment  however 
he  thought  fit  to  decline,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  bad 
reputation  of  the  other  commissioners  named. 

His  principal  work  is  a  treatise  on  optics,  entitled  'Diop- 
trica  Kova,'  4to.,  London,  1692  and  1709.  It  was  the  first 
work  on  the  subject  wbich  had  appeared  in  English,  and 
contained  a  great  many  propositions  practically  useful  and 
clearly  demonstrated,  for  which  reasons  it  continued  in  re- 
quest for  many  years.  The  revisal  of  the  proof  sheets  was 
undertaken  by  Dr.  Halley,  who  added,  in  an  Appendix,  his 
celebrated  theorem  for  finding  the  foci  of  optic  glaases. 
Flamsteed  had  also  assisted  in  the  preparatio.n  of  the  work, 
and  in  particular  had  f^miahed  solntiona  of  three  proposi- 
sitions,  which  Molyneux  placed  aftw  the  solutions  given  by 
himself.  At  this  circumstance  the  astronomer-royal,  with 
whom  Molyneux  had  nreviously  been  on  terms  of  intimacy, 
took  such  offence,  'tnat,'  says  Molyneux,  'he  broke  his 
iViendsbip  with  me,  and  that  with  such  inveteracy,  that  I 
could  never  after  bring  him  to  a  reconciliation ;  so  that  at 
last  I  slighted  the  friendship  of  a  man  of  so  much  ill-nature 
and  irreligion,  however  ingenious  and  learned  soever.' 

Among  the  many  persons  of  literary  eminence  with  whom 
he  maintained  a  correspondence,  Locke  was  held  by  him  in 
particular  esteem,  and  m  the  last  year  of  his  life  he  came  to 
England  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  that  philosopher.  He 
died  in  Dublin,  October  11,  1698. 

Beudes  hia  '  Dioptriea '  and  twenty-seven  papers  on  mia- 
cellaneous  subjects  inserted,  in  the  *  l^ilosopnioal  I^aao- 
tions*  between  the  years  1684  and  I7I6,  he  pnbliahed 
'  Translation  of  the  Six  Metaphysical  Dissertations  of  Dw 
cartes,  torather  wiUi  the  objections  against  thwibyThoiiMa 
.  HobbMt'Xondon,  167Ilj i ^ife^etbpWcil>OiQfc^g@uni,  or  a 
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Ne«  ContmancA  tar  adapting  a  TelescoiM  to  an  Horizontal 
Dta1,*4to.,  Dublin,  1686;  'Journal  ot  thelliree  Months* 
Campaign  of  His  Majraty  in  Ireland,  with  a  Diary  of  the 
Siege  of  Limeriok,*  4tu.,  1990;  'HieCaae  of  Ireland  being 
bound  by  Acta  of  Ptoliament  stated,*  Sto.,  Dublin,  11198- 
1 706- 70-76. 

{Aedotmt  vff  the  Fxmify  atat  DetemdanU  0/  Sir  f%omas 
Molmeux,  Knt.,  Bvesham,  1820,  4to.;  Button's  Sfathema- 
tietu  tHetionary ;  Biogra^a  ' BritimTntxi.} 

MOMBASA,  or  MOMBAfi,  in  a  town  rituated  on  that 
part  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa  frhieh  is  called  the  coast 
of  Zanguebar,  and  in  4^  A'  6.  lat.  and  39'  38'  E.  long.  U 
ii  built  on  the  eastern  side  of  an  bland,  which  ocett|iitt  the 
sieater  |>ortion  of  a  baV,  about  S  miles  lof«  attd  taiileB  wide. 
The  islud  is  three  mues  hmg  br  two  bhmd ;  the  two  straits 
whidi  divide  it  from  the  continent  are  hardly  half  a  mile 
across.  The  eastern  strait  constitutes  the  harbour  of  the 
town,  which  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  in  the  world.  It  has 
%->yi  anchorage  ground  at  the  entrance,  sheltered  by  an  et- 
tensire  reef  on  each  side ;  the  shore  ts  so  steep  and  rocky, 
that  in  many  places  wharft  are  unnecessary.  The  dins 
stirrounding  the  island  are  of  madrepore,  and  rise  with  a 
steep  ascent,  so  that  the  whole  island  is  like  a  huge  castle 
encircled  by  a  moat,  over  which  there  is  only  a  single  ford 
at  its  north-western  extremity,  and  even  that  is  dangerous. 
The  aade,  built  by  the  Portuguese  in  1433,  on  a  ruck  of 
moderate  eteration,  lies  to  the  south  of  the  town.  The  town 
B  not  laifftt,  and  eonsistB  of  the  city  and  the  Blaek  Tbwn, 
whirh  oeespfes Aemostnorthem pMtionof it.  Tfaefonner, 
which  was  once  inhabited  by  the  Portuguese,  hi  now  in- 
habited hy  tb6  Arabs.  Some  free  coloured  people  and 
slaves  constitute  the  population  of  the  Black  Town.  The 
population  is  not  kuown,  but  probably  does  hot  exceed 
3000  or  4000.  Though  the  Arab  inhabitaAls  of  this  town 
are  poor,  they  caifce  their  children  \6  be  instructed  with 
greet  care  in  reading  and  writing,  and  iiv  order  that  they 
may  at  the  sahie  time  aconite  a  good  knowledge  of  thSir 
leligioA,  sentenices  from  tne  Koran  are  used  as  the  tasks. 
The  commerce  is  not  considerable,  and  is  mostly  in  the 
hands  of  some  Banyans  from  Hindustao.  who,  during  the 
&ronrable  nnnuooo,  send  a  small  quahti^  irf  inty  and 
other  produce  to  Bombay,  ftr  which  Hay  mtaStt  in  letum 
Kist  uidia  a;nd  Bnglish  manoAuAuna. 

Vasco  de  Gama  visited  this  port  in  i^B,  and  iras  well 
Rceired,  but  nearly  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  treactiMy  </t  the 
inhabitants.  It  was  afterwards  taken  and  burnt  by  Fran- 
cisco de  Almeida  in  1503.  but  he  hot  keep  possession  of 
it,  Twenty-tfarm  years  later  ft  #bs  taken  hy  Nunho 
da  Cunha,  after  a  stottt  resistance  froth  the  inhabitants,  and 
was  again  reduced  to  ashes.  It  seems,  that  from  that  time 
the  Portuguese  remaitaed  in  possession  of  it  for  nearly  two 
centuries.  It  is  hot  kttoifrn  when  they  lost  it,  but  in  1720 
it  was  in  possession  of  the  Imam  of  Muskat  It  appears 
however  that  he  lost  it  soon  afterwards  by  a  r^Uion  or  the 
inhabitantB.  In  1834  the  Imam  sent  a  force  against  it  The 
Araba,  irho  inhabit  the  town  and  adjacent  eoaA,  being  aware 
that  they  eottid  not  reaisi  thelmatu,  patthemnlves  under 
the  ptoteetion  of  Ibe  British,  and  hoisted  tin  Et^Usb  flag, 
hy  which  means  they  have  preserved  their  itadependence. 
Ine  Arabs  ore  governed  by  a  sheik.  Whose  oftce  »  properly 
hereditary^  but  the  course  of  descent  has  ^hea  been  mter- 
mpted  by  intrigues  and  civil  dissension. 

fOwen's  Ntarative  0/  Voyages  to  exphtt  <A«  Bhorti  if 
Africa^  AnMa,  and  Mada^ear.) 
MOMENT  OF  INBRTIA.  [BloiuMtov.  ot  Holnm 

DP  I  TtERTIA.) 

MOMENTUM,  or  MOMENT.  This  word  has  been  used 
in  various  srnuea.  It  simply  means  a  motion,  the  Irord 
momen,  ftt/m  movimen,  being  fhund  in  several  antient  au- 
tfaoffs.  Afememun  was  originally  one  rapid  motion,  whenoe 
it  eanw  to  be  nsM  fer  a  tny  short  time;  whence  nnr  word 

means  en  indivisible  instant 
of  time.  Thus  an  eflbet  which  requires  ft  imgle  s^nd  to 
produce  R  would  hot  be  properly  momenti^.  But  th« 
word  bas  passed  into  mechanics  iti  its  original  sen^  of  mo- 
tion, and  fs  used  to  signifr  the  amount  of  an  efi^  of  motion, 
actual  or  eoneeivable.  Thus  we  have  one  wse  ih  the  article 
Vi»TTTAL  VnixJciTiw.  BUother  in  Letbb,  a  third  in  Mo- 
ire-TTtnt  or  Imxnx,  and  a  fhurth,  the  most  common  of  all. 
wbtch  we  proceed  to  explain  in  this  article. 

The  Engl  ish  synonym  of  ^is  fourth  sense  fs  *  quantity  of 
motion,'  and  we  may  observe  that  in  this  sense  it  is  most 
iistal,  in  our  fau^gaage,  to  adopt  tin  Latin  fbnd  ffiomntton^ 


iiMead  of  the  nbbievietion  moment.  It  impeniUe  fa 
give  an  actual  definition  of  momentum,  tn  sitaple  terms; 
but  the  conception  is  obtained  by  those  who  observe  tiMt 
Uie  effects  produced  bj-  maltei'  in  tneftott  (both  notions  are 
necessary)  may  be  augmented  either  by  giving  the  sama 
motion  to  more  matter,  or  inreater  motion  to  the  same  mat" 
ter.  Imagine  a  Ballistic  FENDnLnu,  and  suppose  a  bullet 
of  two  pounds  weight  to  strike  it  with  a  velocity  of  100 
fbet  per  second.  The  same  oscillation  which  ik  thus  produced, 
ma^,  it  is  found,  be  produced  by  a  bullet  of  one  pound 
weight  striking  with  a  velocity  of  200  feet.  The  same  effect 
being  produced  in  both  cases,  tfaoueh  by  diflhrent  quantitiea 
of  matter  and  difforant  velocities,  uiere  is  something  which 
we  may  assert  to  be  unaltered  by  the  substitution  of  ibt 
smaller  bullet  with  the  larger  velocity.  This  something  is 
the  momentum,  or  quantity  of  motion,  a  notion  of  a  cause 
which  is  asserted  to  be  the  same  when  effects  are  the  same. 
This  mere  definition  would  be  useless  except  in  connection 
with  principles  observed  or  deduced,  by  which  it  may  be 
applied.  That  there  is  a  reality  in  connection  with  it,  all 
who  know  the  diflbrence  between  light  and  heavy,  as  ihom 
words  are  frequently  used,  are  well  awan.  A  heavy  blow, 
for  instance,  does  not  mean  a  blow  with  a  heavy  body :  thua 
the  fall  of  ft  poker  may  give  a  light  blew,  while  that  of  a 
book  of  one-tenth  part  of  its  weight  mi^  give  a  hea^  one. 
He  Aflbrenoe  in  taeae  eases  is  taat  of  UKMnMitQm. 

Thtt  velwity  nmaining  the  kam^  tiM  momientmn  or 
quantity  of  motton  iaereasea  with  the  mass  moved ;  aard  the 
masa  remaining  the  same,  the  momentum  inoreasea  pre* 
portionally  to  the  vehMsity  eommnnicated.  But  the  peculiar 

S reposition  on  which  the  utility  of  the  term  and  the  notion 
epends  is  this,  that  In  all  mecoanioal  effects  produced  by 
matter  in  motion,  a  Aminution  of  the  mass  may  be  eom- 

Snsated  by  a  proportionate  increase  of  the  velocity :  that  is, 
being  toe  number  of  imits  of  mass,  and  V  of  velocity,  a« 
lone  as  the  product  of  MandV  remain*  the  same,  the  effect 

Soduoed  is  the  same.  Thus  in  the  precediiw  instai^ce 
X  V  is  2  X  10«  in  the  firat  case.,  and  ]  X  BOO  in  the 
second.  And  as  long  as  M  X  V  =  200,  the  same  effect  will 
be  produced^  if  the  pewlulum  be  suppMed  so  heavy  Uutt  the 
addition  of  M  to  its  mass  is  not  worth  considering. 

Thu  pnduet,  MV,  i*  tite  ■seaaure  of  the  momentum,  and 
ia  {[aaeraUy  aaUed  the  momentum  itsdf.  Hara(asiaMAB$) 
taat  refcrenee  is  made  to  a  niiit  of  momentum :  the  eqim- 
tion 

HonMBtam  ef  H  with  TelooiQr  V  »  H  x  V 

implied  that  a  unit  of  mohientum  Is  that  produt?ed  hy  a 
uhlt  of  ttkaSb  ttoVing  With  a  unit  of  velocity.  But  if  the 
unit  of  mass  moving  tntti  a  unit  of  veloei^  should  be  con- 
sidered as  having  the  momentum  %  the  equation  should 
be 

MoiAentnm  of  M  with  velocity  V  =  a  X  Mx  V.  ' 
In  vol.  x.,p.  3S0,  where  reiference  is  made  to.  t^s  article, 
for  mAti^Aua  or  yi/»t^/e»ree  read  momenHim  or  quOhtitf 

of  motion. 

MOMEI^tUM,  or  MOMENT  of  INERTIA.  Let  us 
conceive  a  system  of  bodies  possessing  weight,  and  Immore^ 
ably  attached  to  a  fix^  akis,  round  Which  the  whole  systeih 
can  turn.  It  is  known  ftom  experience,  as  well  as  deduci^ 
ble  from  the  laws  of  motion,  that  the  nearer  the  bodies  are 
placed  to  the  axis,  the  more  rotatory  motion  may  be  com- 
municated by  a  given  fbroe.  The  moment  pf  inertia  ia  a 
name  given  to  a  mathematical  Amotion  of  the  masses  in 
the  system  and  of  their  positions  with  respect  to  the  axis,  on 
the  magnitude  of  whidi  the  rotatory  motion  produced  by  a 
given  pressure  acting  fer  a  given  time,  depends.  This  func* 
tion  is  the  sum  of  the  products  made  by  multiplying  the 
number  of  units  in  each  mass  by  the  number  of  units  in 
the  square  of  its  distance  from  Uie  axis.  Thus,  if  m,  m\ 
m"t  &c.  be  the  masses  of  material  points  situated  at  the 
distances  r.  r',  r",  &c  from  the  axis,  the  moment  of  inertia 
is  mr*  -i-  m'r"  -H  tfl'V"  +  Sec*  If  the  body  be  a  continuous 
sohd,  and  if  dm  be  one  of  the  elements  of  the  mass,  at  a 

distance  *■  from  the  axis,  the  mnaent  of  inertia  is  theayXlM» 

the  inl«grstMi  Mug  aftade  ttnmghout  tin  wbola  extoM  ef 
the  solid. 

Let  A  B  h«  ^  axii,  ahd  tet  a  ptfessure  be  commuhioated 
to  tbie  systiem  at  the  point  P.  and  such  as  would.  Wera  A 
ftiass  P  placed  there,  cause  the  system  which  eensiats  ef 
that  single  «Qasa  only  to  revolVe  witii  a  velocity  t>,  being  at 
the  distance  a  from  the  axis.  The  momentum  of  this 
ttdoeity  fe      liM  flie  wmt  «f    ifi',  and  ml*  an  oBpi* 
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qaence  of  this  inresBure,  b^n  to  reroh'e  with  an  angul&r 
vvlod^  6  (meaiuied  in  theoretical  units  [Anols]).  The 
eonsequenee  is,  that  m,  m',  and  m"  begin  to  revolve  with 
veloeities  r9,  r'6,  and  r"0,  and  momenta  mr6,  mVfi.  m"r''6. 
Now  if  ptessona  which  would  just  preTent  this  motion  in 
the  nm*  time  as  the  applied  pcemire  generated  it  were 


applied  in  the  (^iporite  direetioi,  the  three  imMates  so  ap- 
]£ed  would  caunterbeknce  the  pressure  at  P.  But  [Pres- 
auu]  the  preasuree  whidi  in  the  same  time  produce 
motions  are  to  one  anottier  as  the  mconenta  produeed,  so 
ttut  if  a.Pv  represent  the  pressure  at  P.  those  applied  in 
the  contrary  directiou  at  m,  m\  and  m",  are  o-mrO.  ajmV9( 
and  a.mi'r"9.  But  the  first  acts  perpendicularlv  at  the 
extremi^  of  the  arm  a,  the  others  at  the  arms  r,  r,  and  r". 
Henoe  ajnrO  x  r  +  ojnVfl  x  r' +  aj«"r"e  Xr"  must  he 
the  same  as  o-Pr  X    whence  it  is  evideot  that 

the  denominator  of  which  is  what  has  been  called  the  mo- 
ment of  inertia  of  the  system.  Henoe  it  follows  that  the 
communication  of  a  given  pressure  at  a  given  distance  from 
the  axis  of  rotation  will  cause  an  angular  velocity  which  is 
invenely  as  tiie  moment  of  inertia :  if  the  ma^i  or  their 
distances  were  inereaaed  in  suob  a  way  as  to  douUe  the 
moment  of  inertia,  the  angular  velocity  produced  by  a  Kiren 
pesBure  wmld  be  only  the  half  of  vut  it  would  have  lieni 
before  the  ehai^ 

The  moment  of  inertia  may  be  represented  by  Xmr'  (sum 
tit  all  the  terms  of  the  form  mr')  and  the  whole  mass  by 
Sm.  Let  k  be  such  a  distance  that  if  the  whole  mass  were 
concentnUed  at  that  distance,  the  moment  of  inertia  would 
not  be  altered :  that  is,  let  Stn  x  A*  be  «  Smr*.  Then  ft  is 
what  was  called  the  radixa    gyration.  [Gtbation.] 

The  propraty  which  is  most  important  in  the  actual  deter^ 
mination  of  moments  of  inertia  by  the  int^ral  calculus  is 
one  in  virtue  of  which  the  moment  may  be  found  with 
respect  to  any  axis  when  it  is  known  with  respect  to 
a  parallel  axis  pauing  through  the  centre  of  gravity. 
Let  PQ  be  an  axis  pasung  through  6  the  centre  of 
gravity,  and  let  AB  be  another  axis  parallel  to  PQ  and 
distant  from  it  by  OR  or  A.  Then,  whatever  the  moment 
of  inertia  mw  he  when  PQ  is  the  axii^  that  with  respect  to 
AB  is  found  by  adding  the  moment  of  inertia  trf"  the  whole 
qvtem  ooneaDtrated  in  G»  or  Xm  X  A".  That  is 
p 


H.  L  (axM  AB)  =  VL.qfl.  (axU  PQ)  +  Mass  of  sys- 
temXGR^ 

Hraice  it  app»rs  that  of  all  axea  parallel  to  a  given  axis 
the  moment  of  inertui  a  ^«ut  for  that  axis  which  passes 
through  the  centre  of  gravi^ ;  so  that,  eateru  panbut,  the 
greatest  motion  is  produced  by  a  given  force'  when  the  axis 
passes  through  the  oentte  of  gravi^.  Of  all  the  axes  which 
pass  through  the  oantn  of  grhvi^  Hiere  are  time,  eacdi  ^ 
right  angles  to  the  othw  two,  whieh  possess  lemarkable 
ptoDOTtiea,  and  are  called  prineipal  axes.  ptoTAnow.] 

tnm  what  has  been  said  it  may  eaaflv  be  supposed  that 
the  moment  of  inertia  it  as  important  in  the  cMiiQeration  of 


rotatory  motions  as  the  rectangle  in  mensuration.  We  shall 
see  a  flirther  use  of  this  function  in  OsciLLAnoN,  and  also 
a  practical  mode  of  finding  the  moment  of  inertia. 

MOMQUDICA  ELATK'RIUM,  or  Wild  Cucumber, 
an  annual  plant,  of  which  the  fruit,  and  more  particularly 
the  juioe  surrounding  the  seeds,  are  used  in  medicine.  The 
ripe  fhiit  is  about  two  inches  long,  rouncUsn,  murioate,  green, 
and  fleshy ;  possessing  the  power  of  ejectins^  dong  with  a 
mucilaginous  greenish  juice,  the  compressed  ovate  smooth 
seeds ;  on  which  account  it  is  called  the  squirting  cucum- 
ber. The  juice  has  an  extremely  bitter  taste,  and  even  in 
very  small  quantity  acts  vblently  as  a  hydrogogue  cathartic, 
producing  numerous  watery  stools.  It  owes  its  power  to  an 
acrid  and  drastic  bitter  extractive,  to  which  the  name  of 
Blaterin  has  been  given.  This  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  eether, 
and  fat  oils,  hut  scarcely  soluble  in  water  or  dilute  alkalies 
or  acids,  while  strong  acids  destroy  it. 

The  very  minute  dose  which  is  required  of  elaterium 
recommends  it  in  many  cases  as  a  remeay  in  dropsy,  espe- 
cially ascites,  but  fow  pwsoos  can  bear  the  violence  of  its 
action  for  any  considerable  time ;  two  or  three  c^ys  should 
always  be  allowed  to  elapse  before  repeating  the  dne.  It  is 
apt  to  cause  vomiting  as  well  as  puipn^  and  a  dtue  of  even 
a  quarter  of  a  grain  may  produce  such  extreme  action  as  to 
sink  the  patient  into  a  state  of  alarming  debility. 

It  should  therefore  oolv  be  used  when  milder  means  have 
been  previously  tried  without  success,  and  it  ^ould  be  ex 
hibited  with  great  precaution.  Surrounding  the  abdomen 
with  a  tight  bandage  will  lessen  the  disposition  to  fainting, 
which  is  apt  to  be  experienced  from  the  rapid  remoral  of 
the  fluid  distending  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum. 


MOMOT,  or  MOTMOT.  [Puoinn&l 
MOMPAX.   [Granada,  NbwJ 


MONA.,  tAifGLBSXY;  Man,  Islb  of.] 
MCXNACHA.  [Muscicapidjc]  # 
MCVNACHISH  (from  the  Greek  ^mv.  alone;  whence 
liov6Zuv,  to  live  akme;  and  funntxpe*  ft  solitary,  or  a  monk). 
In  this  its  proper  and  origmal  signification  of  a  solitary,  a 
monk  may  be  considered  as  only  another  name  for  an  ana- 
choret,  or  anchoret  (in  Greek,  &vax>tfnT4t),  that  is,  a  person 
who  withdraws  from  society,  a  recluse ;  or  for  an  eremite 
corrupted  into  hermit  (in  the  same  way  as  the  old  and  more 
correct  ethnick  has  beea  corrupted  into  heathen),  in  Greek, 
ifnjUrnc,  that  is,  a  dweller  in  a  desart  or  solitude. 

The  practice  of  retiring  from  the  world  for  mortification 
or  ^ious  contemplation  has  been  in  use  from  time  imme- 
morial in  the  Brahminical  and  other  religions  of  the  East, 
and  was  known  even  among  the  Jews  long  before  the  birth 
of  Christianitv.  We  need  mention  only  the  instance  of  the 
prophet  Elijah,  to  whom  Catholic  writers  indeed  are  fond 
of  refoering  as  the  founder  of  monachiam.  An  example 
of  still  more  venerable  antiquity  is  afforded  by  the  Naza- 
rites,  male  and  female,  described  in  the  sixth  chapter  at 
the  Book  of  Numbers,  whose  'vow  of  separation'  however 
lasted  only  for  a  certain  fixed  time. 

In  the  earliest  days  of  Chriatiani^,  many  of  the  converts 
to  the  new  religion,  in  their  ambition  to  signalise  themselves 
by  extraordinary  pie^,  adopted  a  remarb^le  severity  of 
life  and  strictness  of  religious  observance,  whence  they 
came  to  be  known  by  the  name  of  ascetics  (in  Greek, 
imiTal)^  that  is.  literally,  exercisers.  Another  name  by 
whieh  they  are  sometimes  spoken  of  by  the  eariy  eccteeias- 
tical  writMB  is  Spoudni  {owowiaiotj,  that  is,  zealots.  The 
oonneetion  of  diesa  aseetioswith  the  descr^tion  <^  persons 
afterwards  called  monks  has  been  a  rahjeot  of  much  dis- 
putation, the  admirers  and  champions  of  the  monastie 
s^tam  in  general  assertmg  the  idnitity  of  the  monks  and 
iseetics,  and  their  opiponents  maintaiuing  that  aseeticism. 
as  it  existed  in  the  primitive  ohureh,  and  monachism,  as  it 
jwung  up  in  a  later  age,  were  two  thmgs  wholly  distinct. 
The  tnitn  appears  to  be  that  the  early  ascetics  were  cex^ 
tainly  not  universally,  nor  perhiqis  even  generally,  monks 
or  solitaries ;  but  still  a  separation,  more  or  leu  rigid,  from 
social  lifo  was  one  obvious  mode  of  mortification  and  devo- 
tional abstraction,  and  one  that  was  undoubtedly  practised 
by  some  of  the  ascetics,  though  most  probably  without  any- 
thing reaemUing  the  vows  and  other  methodical  restrie- 
tiont  whida  make  part  of  monachism  in  its  mature  state. 
The  asoetioB  themselves,  it  mn  be  here  observed,  are  com- 
monly derived  from  the  Jewish  sect  of  the  Tbmoeutse.  or 
Essenians,  who  inhabited  the  banks  of  the  IsJte  Mareotis, 
in  the  delta  of  Egypt,  and  who,  bv^quffi^Wlite  cut  «S 
miirhofthetntlantiev«i9MMeeft^itejhud&l& 
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law.  had  embraced  Christianity  in  great  numbers  very  soon 
after  its  |framulgation.  '  The  austere  life  of  the  Enenians,* 
tays  Gibbon, '  their  ftsts  and  excommunications,  the  com- 
munity of  goods,  the  lore  of  celibacy,  their  zeal  for  martyr- 
dom, and  the  warmUi,  though  not  the  puri^,  of  thnr  fluth, 
already  offered  a  very  lively  image  of  the  primitive  discipline.* 
{L€eUrumdRUl,aiap.lS.)  And  in  a  note,  after  admitting 
tbat  BamiM,  in  his  'Histoire  des  Jni&,*ha8deinunstrateC 
in  Bj^te  of  Busebius  and  a  crowd  of  modem  CathoUcs,  that 
the  TherapentSD  were  neither  Christians  nor  monks ;  he  adds, 

*  It  still  remains  probable  that  they  changed  their  name, 
prciterved  their  manners,  adopted  some  new  articles  of  fiiitb, 
and  gradually  became  the  fothers  of  the  Egyptian  ascetics.' 
Afterwards  (chap.  37),  he  seems  distinctly  to  represent  the 
ascetics  as  the  fiithers  of  the  monks.    *  They,*  he  says, 

*  seriously  renounced  the  busioess  and  the  pleasures  of  uie 
age ;  abjured  the  use  of  wine,  of  flesh,  and  of  marriage ; 
chastisea  their  body,  mortified  their  affections,  and  em- 
braced a  Ufe  of  misery  as  the  price  of  eternal  happiness. 
In  the  reign  of  Constantino  (a.d.  306-337)  the  ascetics  fled 
from  a  pro&ne  and  degenerate  world  to  perpetual  solitude 
or  religious  society.  Like  the  first  Christians  of  Jerusalem, 
they  resigned  tiie  use  or  the  property  of  their  temporal 
possessions^  established  regular  communities  of  the  same 
sex  and  a  smiilar  disposition ;  and  assumed  the  names  of 
hermit*,  monha,  and  amehoreit,  expressive  of  their  lonely 
retreat  in  a  natural  or  artificial  desert' 

It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  immediate  founders 
of  monaehism  were  two  Egj^ptians.  named  Paul  and  An- 
thony. St.  Jerome  calls  the  former  the  author  of  that  mode 
of  life,  the  latter  its  illustrator — *  hujus  vitB  auctor  Paulus, 
illustrator  etiam  Antonius.'  (Hieron.,  Bp.  22,  ad  Etatoeh., 
e.  16.)  Paul  is  desi^ated  tiieThebnan.  An  account  of 
St.  Anthony,  as  he  is  styled,-  and  of  the  progress  of  the 
monastic  system  during  his  life,  which  extended  fhim  a.d. 
251  to  A.D.  356,  has  already  been  given  under  his  name 
(ii.  96).  We  shall  only  note  here  that  the  first  nonastie 
eommimity  is  said  to  have  been  established  at  Pbainm, 
near  Aphroditopolis,  in  the  Thebeis  of  Egypt,  about  the 
year  305  or  306,  that  is,  after  the  cessation  of  the  persecu- 
tions which  had  originally  driven  Anthony,  Paul,  and 
others  to  the  deserts.  Strictly  speaking  however  this  and 
other  monasteries  appear  to  have  been  founded  rather  by 
Anthony's  disciples,  and  in  obedience  to  the  spirit  which 
his  example  had  diffused,  than,  directly  under  his  own  su- 
perintendence. 

Of  these  disciples,  the  most  eminent  was  Pachomius:  if 
the  Decian  persecution  and  Anthony  gave  rise  to  mona- 
ehism, monasteries  owe  their  origin  to  Pachomius  and 
the  peaceful  times  of  Constantine.  The  ^ntient  writer 
of  the  'Acta  Paebomii'  make!  Anthony  acknowled^ 
this  himself  in  the  following  speech  to  one  of  the  dia* 
dples  of  Paobomins:— *  When  I  first  heeame  a  monk, 
there  was  as  yet  no  monastery  in  any  part  of  the  world 
whore  cue  man  was  obliged  to  take  eare  of  another,  but 
every  one  of  the  antient  monks,  when  the  persecution  was 
ended,  exercised  a  monastic  li&  by  himself  in  private.  But 
afterwards  jrour  fether  Pachomius,  by  the  help  of  God, 
effected  this.*  Gibbon  has  in  a  tern  words  well  sketched 
the  first  stage  of  the  pn^ress  of  the  new  institution : — *  The 
prolific  colonies  of  monu  multiplied  with  rapid  increase  on 
the  sands  of  Libya,  upon  the  roclu  of  Thebds,  and  in  the 
cities  of  the  Nile.  To  the  south  of  Alexandria  the  moun- 
tain and  at^acent  desert  of  Nitria  were  peopled  by  five 
thousand  anachorets;  and  the  traveller  may  still  investigate 
the  Tuiiu  of  fifty  monasteries  which  were  planted  in  that 
barrm  soil  1^  uw  disciples  ti  Anthony,  in  the  Upper 
Ihebaia  the  vacant  islana  oT  Tahenne  was  oeonpied  by  Pa- 
ehomins  and  ftrarteen  hundred  of  his  brethren.  That  holy 
abbot  auecessively  founded  nine  monasteries  of  men  and 
one  of  women,  and  the  festival  of  Baster  sometimes  col- 
lected fifty  thousand  religious  ptnsons,  who  followed  his 
angelic  rule  of  discipline.  This  is  said  in  allusion  to  the 
fable  that  Pachomius,  who  survived  till  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  century,  had  received  his  rule  by  special  revelation 
from  an  angel.  The  other  most  celebrated  early  propaga- 
tors of  monaehism  are  Hilarion,  another  disciple  of  Anthony, 
who  carried  the  system  into  Palestine,  about  A.a  328 ;  St 
Athanasios,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  who  brought  it  to 
Borne,  A-D.  340  ^Atbanasius]  ;  Eustathius,  bishop  of  Se- 
baitcb  or  Sebastia,  by  whom  it  was  soon  after  extended  to 
Atnenia  and  Paphlagonia ;  8t  Basil,  who  established  it  in 
the  pitmsoeof  Fontus^  aa  360  CBaizl]  ;  and  Bt  Martin, 
P.  C  Nfr  091. 


bishop  of  Tours,  by  whom  it  was,  about  a.d.  370,  introduced 
into  Gaul,  whence  it  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  im- 
ported into  the  British  ules  by  Pelagius,  about  the  h^n  ■ 
ning  of  the  fifth  century. 

At  first  all  the  communities  of  monks  fbllowed  the  rule 
of  Pachomius,  and  therefore  they  were  not  distinguished 
into  various  orders  as  in  later  times,  but  took  their  names 
ftom  the  places  where  they  were  establisbed,  as  the  monks 
of  Mount  Scethis,  of  Tahenne,  of  Nitria.  of  Canopns,  8bc. 
But  besides  the  monks  that  lived  in  communities,  and  who 
were  called  tmm  that  circumstance  Ccmobita,  or  sometimes 
SynodOee,  and  by  the  Egyptian^  according  to  St  Jerome, 
Sduehe*,  there  were  for  some  ages  divers  other  species, 
which  the  ecclesiastical  antiquarians  have  taken  much  pains 
to  distinsuish.  Some  lived,  although  in  the  same  district 
of  the  wildemess  yet  all  in  separate  caves  or  cells,  and  with- 
out any  association  or  common  government,  in  which  case  the 
collection  of  hermitages  was  called  a  Lcatra,  according  to 
Epiphanius.  Another  sort  are  described  by  Cassian  under 
the  name  of  Saraicdtee,  and  were  called  by  the  Egj'ptians 
Semboth,  according  to  St  Jerome,  who  says  that  they  lived 
two  or  thiee  together,  without  any  rule,  but  eadi  after  his 
own  fhshion,  taking  up  their  abode  tac  the  moat  part  in 
cities  atad  fortified  stations  (eattellU).  In  other  respects  be 
gives  a  very  had  account  of  them :  although  thvr  were  wont 
to  contend  with  each  other,  he  says,  in  extraordinary  fbats 
of  fhsting,  yet  at  other  times  tbev  would  indulge  to  asmudi 
excess  in  riotous  festivity;  all  things  about  them  were 
affscted;  loose  gloves  (manicc),  puffed-out  boots  (caligts 
follicantes),  coarse  clothes,  frequent  sighing,  much  visitation 
of  the  young  women,  violent  inveighing  against  the  clei^. 
In  short,  concludes  Jerome,  th^  are  the  pests  and  banes  of 
the  church.  Another  species  of  these  early  monks  or  soli- 
taries were  those  called  S^ltte.  that  is,  piUar  saints  (from 
fTvXoe,  a  pillar),  the  founder  of  whom  was  one  Simeon,  a 
Syrian  shepherd,  who  having,  in  a.a  408,  when  he  was 
only  thirteen  years  old,  left  his  flocks  and  joined  a  monaitie 
community,  afterwards  withdrew  himself  to  a  UMuntain 
about  30  or  40  miles  east  fhimAttttoeh,  and  there,  confining 
himself  by  a  chain^iritfain  a  mandra,  or  cirde  of  stones^ 
proceeded  at  last  to  take  up  his  residence  on  the  top  of  a  pillar, 
which  was  gradually  raisM  from  the  height  of  nine  to  that 
of  sixty  feet  Simeon  Stylites  died  ajx  451,  afler  having, 
it  is  said,  existed  for  thirty  years  at  the  last-mentioned  ele- 
vation in  the  air.  *  Habit  and  exercise,'  says  Gibbon, '  in- 
structed him  to  maintain  his  dangerous  situation  without 
fear  or  giddiness,  and  successively  to  assume  the  different 
postures  of  devotion.  He  sometimes  prayed  in  an  ereet 
attitude,  with  his  outstretched  arms  in  tne  form  of  a  cross ; 
but  his  most  fiuniliar  practice  was  that  of  bending  his 
meagre  skeleton  from  the  forehead  to  the  feet ;  and  a  cu- 
rious spectator,  after  numbering  twelve  hundred  and  (brty- 
four  repetitions,  at  length  desisted  ttom  the  endless  aoconnt' 
This  strange  sort  of  piety  howevor  does  not  seem  to  have 
proved  very  contagious ;  among  Ae  few  {Hilar  saints,  bft> 
sides  the  contriver  of  the  {waotiee,  whose  names  aft 
recorded,  the  most  fkmous  arei  antrther  Simeon,  styled 
the  Younger,  who  is  said  to  have  occupied  his  airy  watch- 
tower  for  six^-eight  years,  and  one  Alypius,  who  left 
the  bishopric  of  A£ianople  for  this  other  sort  of  episcopacy, 
and,  it  is  affirmed,  kept  singing  psalms  and  hymns  between 
heaven  and  earth,  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  ni^^t,  for  the 
fliU  space  of  tlfreraoore  years  and  ten,  while  a  choir  of 
monks  and  two  choirs  of  virgins,  seated  on  the  ground  be- 
low, lent  the  aid  of  tbeir  voices  to  swell  the  strain.  About 
the  beginning,  or,  as  others  think,  about  the  middle,  of  the 
fifth  oentury.  a  pions  individwl,  named  Alexander,  set  upa 
new  fkshkm  of  mowushism  at  Constantinople,  the  professors 
of  which  roMired  the  name  of  Aeoemetas  (in  Greek, 
Acwftqr^X  tlut  is,  Uw  watchers,  or  the  sleepless,  fh>m  their 
practice  of  dividing  tbemselves  into  three  classes,  which 
took  the  performanoe  Ot  divine  service  in  unbroken  succes- 
sion, BO  as  to  keep  up  a  constant  sound  of  devotion  through- 
out the  entire  round  of  the  twenty-four  hours.  Tbe  Acob- 
metes,  sometimes  called  Studtta,  from  Studius,  a  Roman 
nobleman,  who  beosme  one  of  their  society,  and  built  a 
ftonous  monastery  for  them,  which,  after  him,  was  named 
Siudiumf  were  held  in  great  estimation,  and  became  very 
nnmoous  at  Constantinople.  Alongside  of  tbe  Stj'litis 
may  be  placed  anoUier  description  of  fentaitio  enthusnit^ 
the  Bemcoi.  or  Graxing  Monks,  whose  whim  it  was  to  live 
like  the  beaita  of  tbe  field,  inbabitmg  no  houses,  and  eatmg 
nwther  toadner  flseli,butreamingaboutu^M^^I^^^ 
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as  they  otmtinued  vittiout  ceasing  to  make  the  'wOdemess 
mound  with  their  hymns  and  psalms,  and  when  it  va^  time 
to  eat,  every  man.  taking  his  knife  in  his  band,  and  pro- 
ceediDX  to  cut  or  di?  for  himself  a  dinner  of  herbs  flrom  the 
ground.  Still  another  sort  of  old  monks  is  made  mention 
of  under  the  name  of  Gyrovagi,  the  VEkgahond  Monks,  as 
the  epithet  may  he  translated.  St.  Benedict  descritieB 
these  as  rambling  about  continually  ftom  province  to  pro- 
vince, getting  themselves  well  entertained  for  three  or  four 
^ys  at  every  cell  they  came  to,  mere  slaves  to  ^eir  glut- 
tonous appetites,  and  in  all  things  Worse  even  than  the 
^irabaritaa.  . 

Ftom  tMs  sketch  it  is  evideht  that  th6  institatlon  of  mo- 
nachism  had  arrived  at  a  state  of  very  eontiderable  corrup- 
tion both  in  the  Kastem  and  the  Western  churches,  when 
Sl  Benedict  arose  to  reform  it.  in  the  ktter,  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  sixth  century.  [Bbnedict,  Saint,  and  Benedic- 
tine Order,  voL  iv.,  p.  2 13.]  It  does  not  appear  however 
tliat  Benedict,  in  drawing  up  what  is  called  bis  Regula 
ilonachorum,  w  Rule,  had  any  intention  of  founding  a  new 
order  of  monks ;  he  writes  as  if  he  designed  it  for  the  use 
of  lUl  the  monasteries  then  existing.  In  point  of  l^ct,  from 
the  year  S30,  or  532»  according  toothers,  when  he  established 
his  first  monastery  at  Monte  Casino,  till  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  thirteenth  century,  when  the  new  tben- 
dicant  orders  made  their  appearance,  8.1  the  principid 
monasteries  that  were  founded  throughout  Euio^  Were  of 
the  Benedictine  order.  The  Carthusians,  Cistercians, 
Grandimontenses.  Prsmonstratensei,  Claniacs,  &c.,  veto 
all  only  so  many  varieties  of  Benedictines.  The  hislOtians 
of  monachism  indeed  reckon  up  twenty-three  suhdividions 
of  this  order  in  all,  distinguished  only  by  sUch  local  or  other 
^lecific  appellations,  and  oy  some  slight  differenOes  of  habit 
and  discipline.  Tbe  innovAlions  introduced  by  Benedict 
were  of  course  longest  in  penetrating  to  the  more  remote 
corners  oi  Christendom ;  and  perhaps  in  no  other  part  of 
Europe  were  they  so  long  in  being  generally  l-ecelved  as  in 
^le  British  Islands.  Bede  and  others  denominate  the  sys- 
tem which  i>revailed  among  the  Brit^h  monks  before  the 
arrival  of  St.  Auguatin  in  597,  the*poatolic  discipline; 
but  it  was  pr^bly  merely  the  antient  rule  of  PachoniiuS. 
It  is  even  disputed  whether  Stk  Augustine  brought  over 
with  him  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict ;  and  at  all  evuts  it  is 
tolerably  fdear  that  that  rule  was  not  univenally  established 
in  the  witish  churclieB  tfll  its  obsexvance  was  enfvced  by 
St  DHflstan  and  lua  ftiend  Oswald,  in  the  reign  of  Edgar, 
aftw  the  middle  of  the  tenth  centurv. 

Meanwhile  in  the  Eastern  ehurcn  also  monasteries  And 
nnnnmies  had  been  made  the  suhjeci  of  legal  n^ulalion  by 
aomstituUon  of  Justinian  (Nov.  5),  addressed  to  Epiphanius, 
the  an^bisbop  of  Constantinople  and  cecumenic  patriarch, 
in  tbe  aonsulship  of  Belisarius,  a.o.  £35.  By  these  enact- 
ments no  monastery  oould  be  founded  except  the  ground  was 
first  consecr^ed  by  the  bishop  within  whose  diocese  it  was, 
who  was  required  to  put  up  a  cross  on  the  spot  Persons  were 
not  permitted  to  assume  the  monastic  habit  till  after  a 
three  years*  probation,  and  the  abbots  (^voo^fW)  were  re- 
quired, during  this  time,  to  examine  welt  into  their  life, 
conversation,  and  fitness  fax  the  monastic  pnAiBaskm.  On 
being  apiHvved.  the  eudidateB  assnmed  the  dress  and  ten- 
sun.  Bo^  free  pentns  and  slaves  Were  alike  admissible 
into  mobasteriea,  and  wece  reoaivea  on  the  same  footing  in 
aU  teapeeta.  A  master  might  elaim  and  takd  away  his  slave 
wtthia  the  three  ynrs^  if  he  could  prove  that  the  person  was 
hia  skve.  and  had  run  away  for  theft  or  any  other  offence ; 
hut  not  otherwise.  Thus  the  monasteries  became  a  place  of 
refuge  to  slaves  who  had  severe  masters.  The  law  ordained 
that  Uie  monks  should  eat  together,  and  should  all  sleep  in 
a  eom  non  dormitory,  each  ui  his  own  bed ;  but  an  ©xoep  tion 
was  made  in  favour  ef  those  called  anacborets  and  hesu- 
ohasts  (dvaxwpijrai  coi  4iovxaarai),  yrho  led  a  contemplative 
lyiB  in  perfection  (sach  is  the  phrase),  and  were  allowed  to 
have  separate  cells.  It  seems  that  a  man  could  leave  his 
momatery  and  enter  the  world  again,  though  it  was  con- 
sidered sinful ;  but  as  all  the  proper^  which  he  had  not 
duposed  of  before  entering  tbe  monastery  (Buh{ject  to  some 
provisiMis  for  his  wifo  or  eluldren,  if  he  luid  any)  became 
the  propern  of  tbe  mmasteryon  his  entering  i^  if  be  chose 
to  leave  it,  he  eotrid  not  take  with  him  or  racevor  any  part 
of  his  property.  Celibaoy  and  chastity  were  required  of  the 
monks,  though  at  this  time  marriage  was  pwmUted  to  cer> 
tain  olerieal  persons,  as  sinKors  aqd  reaaws.  FurUier  re- 
gvlationi  ea  the  lifo  of  monks  and  nuns  ace  contained  m 


the  134th  KoveL  A  monk  Was  prohibited  Avm  Entering  a 
female  monastery  (for  one  word  only  is  used  in  these  laws 
for  male  and  female  convents),  and  a  nnn  was  prohibited 
from  entering  a  male  monastery,  under  any  pretext  What- 
ever. Other  regulations  to  the  same  general  effect  of  en- 
suring chastity  and  the  due  observance  of  all  monastic 
duties  are  prescribed  by  the  legislator. 

!ti  the  earliest  age  of  the  monastic  system,  the  monks 
4rere  left  &t  libeity  as  to  many  things  which  were  after- 
Wards  made  the  subject  of  strict  regulation  by  the  laws 
either  of  the  stnte  or  the  church.  St  Athanasius,  in 
one  of  his  epistles,  speaks  of  bishops  that  fast,  lind  monks 
that  eat  and  drinkc  hishops  that  dnnk  no  wlnc^  a&d  monks 
thkt  do  1^  bishc^s  that  are  noit  married,  and  many  monks 
thai  are  tbe  fotbers  of  children.  Originally,  too,  monks 
were  all  laymen  ;  and»  although  it  gradually  became 
niorO  and  more  tbe  common  practice  for  them  to  t«ke  holy 
orders,  it  was  not  tQl  the  year  131 1  that  it  was  m&de  obli- 
gatory upon  them  to  do  so  by  Pope  Cletiaent  T.  Nor  was 
any  vow  of  celibacy  or  any  other  particular  vow  formally 
taken  by  the  earliest  monks  on  their  admission.  It  appears 
even  that  it  was  not  unusual  for  persons  to  embrace  the 
monastic  life  with  the  intention  of  only  cohtinuin^  monks 
for  a  few  years,  and  for  those  who  hod  spent  some  time  in  a 
monastery  actually  to  return  to  the  world.  We  havia  just 
seen  how  the  practice  as  to  some  of  these  points  eame  at 
length  to  be  r^ulated  by  the  Imperial  law. 

The  word  nun.  in  Greek  Not^c.  in  Latin  Mmno,  is  said 
to  be  of  Egyptian  origin,  and  to  s^niQr  a  vii^B.  Another 
account  is,  that  the  wiginal  meaning  of  the  Latin  rorMl 
nonnanos  or  nonnoMtt,  was  a  penitent.  The  Italians  stiu 
use  nonno  and  ruoma  for  a  grandfather  and  grandmother. 
Cyprian  and  Tertullian,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  third  cen- 
tury, make  mention  of  vii^ns  dedicating  themselves  to 
Christ  Such  a  practice  'was  indeed  a  natural  mode  of 
self-sacrifice,  which  had  been  familiar  to  all  religions.  Some 
of  these  ecclesiastical  or  canonical  virgins,  as  they  were 
Called,  appear  already  to  have  formed  themselves  into  com- 
munities, similar  to  those  of  the  monks ;  but  others  con- 
tinued to  reside  in  their  fathers*  houaes.  The  progress  of 
fomale  moDOt^ism  however,  from  the  rudeness  and  laxity 
of  the  first  form  of  tbe  ibstitution,  to  the  strict  regulation 
which  characterised  its  maturity,  moved  on  ^de  by  side 
with  that  of  male  monachism. 

Monasteries  are  called  by  the  Cheek  Others  not  .only 
HovaffrVut  and  Movot,  but  ako  sometimes  nfnnta^  that  is, 
holy  places ;  nyovpatXa,  the  residences  of  &e  abhoto,  styled 
ifyov^vot,  or  chieft ;  fUaH^ai,  indosurtt ;  and  fpovTurri)pta, 
places  of  reflection  or  meditation,  Uiat  being  one  of  the  pur- 
poses to  which  they  were  wery  early  applied.  For  a  general 
account  of  the  different  aorta  of  religious  houses,  and  of  their 
government  see  the  artiidea  .^uia;  Abbit,  Abbot,  and 
Content. 

The  bahits  and  other  peculiarities  of  the  principal  orders 
of  monks  and  nuns  are  explained  under  the  name  of  each. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  notice  here,  that  the  three  vows  of 
chastity,  poverty,  and  obedience  are  taken  by  all  monks  end 
nuns  at  their  admission.  All,  hath  mole  and  fomale, 
likewise  receive  the  tonsure,  like  all  the  ecelesiastics  of  the 
Romiah  ehnreb.  In  all  tiie  orders  the  candidate  for  admis- 
sion must  first  undergo  a  novitiate^  which  varka  ftom  one 
to  three  yfars.  ihe  age  at  which  novices  nay  make  |ao- 
fosiion  diffm  in  different  oouotries ;  but  the  mm  laid  down 
by  the  couneilof  Trent  only  requires  that  the  party,  whether 
male  or  female,  should  be  sixteen.  It  is  sconely  necessary 
to  add4  that  in  the  modem  constitution  of  monachism,  the 
vows  ud  status  of  a  professed  person,  as  indeed  of  all  eocle- 
sia^tioe,  are  by  the  law  ef  the  Roman  church  for  life  and 
iildelilue. 

The  greatest  revolution  by  which  the  history  of  monach  ism 
has  been  marked  since  the  establishment  of  the  rule  of  St. 
Benedict,  was  tiie  risc^  in  the  banning  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  ofthe  Mendicant  Friais,  Of  these  an  account  has 
akeady  been  given  under  the  word  Fuars:  and  flirtber 
particttlacs  will  be  found  under  tbe  name*  of  the  eeveral 
orders. 

I'he  general  Resolution  of  monastic  eatablisbomnta  was 
one  of  the  fir^  conset^ueneea  tbe  Reformation  in  our  own 
and  ail  other  counbies  that  sepatated  tlrom  the  Romish 
church.  The^  ere  however  a  few  Protestant  numastic  es- 
teblishments  in  some  parts  of  Germtnf.  Bven  in  stnno 
Catholic  oountrie^  ewecially  m  GecpMrnyjind  J'tance^  the 
nun^  of  these  <«aMisb<^mjfe^4^»i)^gi<&dtt^ 
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vittiin  tta  lait  fifty  or  rixtT  you^  ud  tlM  weaMh  M^ct  power 
oi  duw  of  theni  Uuit  «tfll  exist  nmt  nut^rially  curtailed. 
Hm  nhrm  of  dw  Omun  monaatmet  vu  hegm  by  the 
emperor  JoMph  H. ;  thoia  of  France  were  all  tvept  ftvay 
et  ibe  eomineiwement  of  the  RevohiUon ;  bat  some  ot 
tbem  have  been  set  up  again,  though  irith  diioiaished  splen- 
dour, since  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons.  Since  the  re- 
Jtxation  of  tb9  penal  bvs,  seToral  Soman  Cathirfic  nun- 
Qeries  have  been  erected  in  England  uid  Scotland,  as  wf^ 
as  in  Ireland.  Honks  and  nuns  of  all  deseripUons  still 
sT^rm  IB  Italy,  and  in  the  countries  of  South  America, 
lately  subject  to  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  crowns ;  in 
8]pain  and  Portugal  all  monasteries  have  been  suppressed 
within  these  few  yaars.  Even  in  modem  times  we  still  hear 
oeeaaioBally  of  the  institution  of  a  new  order  of  monks.  One, 
called  the  Gongr^tion  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  wa^ 
established  by  the  hite  Fope  Leo  XTL  in  iSSfl.  But  the 
most  important  new  order  of  monks,  founded  in  the  Roman 
Catholio  ehurch  sinee  the  first  outUeafc  of  the  Reftrmation, 
is  that  of  the  Jesuiits;  for  an  aooount  of  which  see  vol.  xiiL, 
p.  no.  [Moiol] 

(Among  the  most  important  works  on  the  snbject  of  mo- 
nadiism  are  the  following :  'Nebridii  a  Hundelheim  An- 
tiquariumlfonastieum,'  fol.,yien-,  1660;  'philippi  Bonanni 
Ordinum  ReIigios<vum  Catalogus,*  9  vols.  4to.,  Rom.  1706- 
8 ; '  Histoire  desOrdres  Monastiques  Religieux  et  Militaires,' 
par  le  Pire  Hippolyte  H£lyot,  Par.,  avols.  4to.,  1714,  &c; 
andnouv.  edit,  1792;  Cromo's  'Pra^at  Gesehiehte  der 
Tornehmsten  HSnchsorden, '  10  vols.  Leipz.,  1774-83  ; 
Tanner's  'Notitia  Monastica,' fel.  >744;  J>ugdale*a  'Mo- 
nasticon.'  new  edit,  by  Cayley  and  Ellis,  6  vols.  fol..  1S12- 
30;  Fbsbrooke^  *  British  monachism/  8  -vols.  Sm,  1802. 
See  alsoThnnasiii,  'Discij^ne  de  rSgliae,*  torn.  i. ;  Bing- 
ham'k'Antiqnitiesofthe Christian  C%iurdh,*bookTd-.;  koA 
Oibbon*s  *I>ee.  and  Fall  of  Rom.  Bmp.,'  chap.  37.) 

MO'NACO.  the  Prinoipality  of,  a  small  state  in  the 
Western  Riviera  of  Genoa.  It  contests  of  the  small  towns 
of  Monaco  and  Hentone  and  the  village  of  Roceabrana, 
with  a  small  territory  about  five  miles  in  length  along  the 
soast,  between  Nitza  and  Ventimi^ia,  and  extends  inlajid 
about  three  miles.  The  country  is  rocky,  being  on  the 
southern  slope  of  the  Maritime  Alps,  whuih  here  approach 
dose  to  the  sea.  The  town  of  Monaco  is  built  on  a  steep 
naked  rock  rising  above  the  sear^oast,  is  f^)rtifled.  and  has 
about  1000  inhabitants,  and  a  harbour  for  small  vessels. 
Mentone,  ftrtber  to  the  east,  lies  on  the  sea-shore  In  a  nar- 
row strip  of  fertile  land,  sheltered  by  the  monoteins  from 
Ae  nwth  wind^  and  planted  with  onve  and  lemon  trees: 
it  has  a  warm  southmo  climate,  and  oarrieaon  some  taade  by 
sea.  Mento.ne  has  about  4000  inhabitants,  and  a  handsome 
church.  Since  the  fourteenth  century,  this  little  principally 
has  been  in  possession  of  the  Genoese  ikmily  of  Grimaldi, 
under  the  protection  of  France  and  of  the  Genoese  imublic, 
The  actual  prince  of  Monaco,  Onorato  V.,  is  a  peer  of  France^ 
and  generally  lives  at  Paris,  but  he  acknowledKes  the  king 
of  Sardinia  as  his  *  suzerain,*  and  the  town  of  Monaco  has  a 
Sardinian  garrison.  He  has  a  palace  at  Monaco  and  a  hand- 
some villa  near  Mentone.  He  draws  ftom  his  little  state  a 
revenue  ot  about  300,000  ftancs,  12,0002.  sterling,  of  which 
less  than  one-half  sopplies  the  charges  of  the  administra.- 
tion,  and  the  rept  is  for  the  tise  of  the  prince.  (Bertolotti, 
yiaggio  netla  Ligyria  dfarittima.)  The  name  of  Monaco 
is  derived  from,  a  temple  dedicated  to  Hercules  Honoeoos, 
that  is  'solitary,*  whieh  stood  on  the  nok  where  the  town 
now  stands.  Strabo  (iv.  203)  places  it  at  the  distance  of 
200  stadia  from  Antipolis,  the  modern  Anlibes. 

MONAGHAf^,  a  county  in  the  province  of  IHster  in 
Ireland,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  oonnt^  of  Tyrone, 
from  which,  toward  the  north-east,  it  is  separated  by  the 
river  Btackwater ;  on  the  east  by  the  county  of  Armagh, 
from  which,  in  one  part,  it  is  separated  by  the  river  Fane ; 
on  the  south-east  bv  the  county  of  Louth,  on  the  sonth  by 
that  of  Meath,  and  on  the  south-west  by  that  of  Cavan, 
from  all  three  of  which  it  is  T^ly  or  entirely  separated  by 
the  Lagan,  a  ibeder  of  the  ulyde ;  and  on  the  west  and 
north-west  by  the  county  of  Fermanagh.  The  form  of  the 
oounty  ia  that  of  an  UTeenlar  ouadrangle.  Its  greatest 
dimensions  are  the  diagouus  of  the  quadrangle:  one  ttom 
north  by  west  to  sonlh  br  east,  from  the  oanks  of  the 
Blaekwatar  tofhose  of  the  LsMn,  37  miles;  the  otherfronj 
west-nart^west  to  eastwuth-eaat,  from  the  neighbour- 
hood ^'^ones  to  the  fKsghb^nrhood  of  Inqiskqen,  on  die 
Fawv  as  mues.         area  of  the  conn^  was  given  by  Dr. 


Beaufort  (Mmoir-  </  a  Map  qf  Ireland),  in  1792,  at  460 

auare  Bnelisfa  miles,  cx  288,000  EngUsh  acres,  and  by 
r.  Wakefield,  in  1819  iAooiwit  qf  Ireland,  StoHetica, 
and  PoHtieal),  at  fi09  square  mfles.  In  the  Popnlation  Re- 
turns fiir  1831  the  area  la  given,  *flrom  the  beat  authorities 
extant,*  at  377,472  acres;  In  the  '  Ua^  of  Ireland*  pub- 
lished hy  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Usefhl  Know- 
ledge^ at  31.1,683  English  or  statute  acres;  and  in  Lewis's 
*  Top<^rBphictU  Dictionary  of  Ireland.'  from  the  Ordnenee 
Survey,  at  937,048  statute  acres,  of  which  9236  are  unilB- 
proved  mountain  and  bog,  6167  under  water,  and  the  nat 
cultivated  land.  The  county  is  one  of  the  most  deon^ 
peopled  in  Ireland,  being  surpassed  only  by  the  counties  dl 
Dublin.  Armagh,  and  Down :  by  the  census  of  183)  thwe 
were  195,536  inhabitants.  Monaghan,  the  assise-towH,  is 
situated  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county,  68  EngUsh 
miles  in  a  straight  line  north-north-west  of  Dublin,  er  76 
miles  by  the  mail-road  through  Drogheda,  GarrickmadRMM^ 
and  Castl?  Blayney,  in  M*  1  ^  N.  lat  and  6*  67'  or  6a'  W. 
long. 

^^000.—'  Hie  whole  county  is  hilly,  but  Ae  hills  iMA 
as  if  scattered  in  an  iirernlu  manner,  witiiont  fomfi» 
continued  ridges  or  chains.  (Wakefield.)  The  prineipal 
heights  are,  Slieve  Baugh  or  Slieve  Beagh  Mountains,  in 
the  north,  which  define  in  that  part  the  lusin  of  the  Black- 
water  ;  and  those  in  theeast,  which  rise  about  the  sources  of 
the  Fane,  and  are  connected  with  the  F^ws  Mountains  of 
Armagh.  {Beaufort's  Mm.)  MuUy  Ash  hill  in  this  group 
is  1036  feet  high.  The  Slieve  Beagh  Mountains  form  an 
uninteresting  waste  along  the  boun&ry  of  this  county  and 
lyron^  and  are  sterile  without  being  picturesque. 

Cfeohjgieal  Character. — In  the  southom  part  of  the 
oounty  is  a  small  distrM,  extending  to  Kingseourt  in  the 
oountj  of  Ouran,  occupied  by  the  new  red-sand^ne  or  red 
marl.  This  finnaUon  oontains  a  valuable  deposit  of  gyp- 
aum,  in  which  however  no  workings  have  yet  been  com- 
menced for  commercial  purposes.  Immediately  adjacent 
to  the  red-marl  district  on  the  east  is  a  small  eoal-fidd. 
Though  many  trials  have  been  made  to  obtain  ooal,  none 
has  yet  been  found  of  suffioient  value  to  defray  the  expense 
of  working;  hut  one  bed  of  14  inches,  another  of  IS 
ln(die\  and'  seven^  of  inferior  thickness,  have  been  disco- 
vered. The  coal-field  rests  on  a  small  tract  of  carboniferous 
Umestone,  which  crops  out  from  beneath  it  on  every  side 
(except  where  the  coal  and  red-marl  districts  are  oontigu- 
ousX  and  is  itself  insulated  in  the  transition  distriol  of  the 
east  of  Ulster.  Carbonlferooa  limestone  aj^Msrs  again  in 
that  pare  of  the  oounty  whioh  lies  north*vreat  of  a  line 
drawn  through  Uonagluui  and  Clones.  Hie  Slieve  Beagh 
or  Slieve  Baugh  Mountatau  hi  this  part  are  composed  of 
the  rocks  bebngiog  to  the  Celp  series  of  tius  fenoatioii. 
These  rocks  were  long  considered  to  belong  to  the  true 
coal  formation;  and  sanguine  but  felktcious  hopes  were 
long  entertained  of  the  disoora^  of  workable  beds  of 
coal.  This  part  of  th^  oounty  is  comprehended  in  the 
great  limestone  district  of  tfae  north  and  middle  of  Ireland. 
The  yellow  sandstone  and  sandstone  conglomerate,  which 
form  the  lowest  members  of  the  limestone  series^  appear  In 
some  places  along  the  northern  borrler. 

The  rest  of  the  couj^ty  is  occupied  by  tfie  rocks  of  the 
transition  formation,  whicl^  cover  an  extensive  district 
in  the  east  of  Vhter  and  ntftth  ai  Leinster.  These  transi- 
tion  rocks  conaiit  of  granwaclt^  slate,  fissile  clay-slate,  flint 
slate,  and  ehlorita  slat^  with  huitblande  slate,  sohistosa 
porphyn,  and  other  metamorphie  rodu,  where  the  t^ai- 
tion  and  crystalline  formetiona  feranite,  flEo.)come  in  contact 
or  approach  near  each  other.  Bsean,  or  eakers,  which  are 
low  steep  ridges  of  aUuvial  matter,  usually  eomposed  of  day 
and  limestone  pavel.  are  found  in  several  parts  of  the 
county.  Those  near  Tyhallon,  not  for  from  Monaghan,  an 
composed  entirely  of  jasper,  quarts,  agates,  and  aroillaceoas 
sand.  (Iruh  Railtoay  Committiowrt*  SecontT  Report ; 
Lewis,  Top.  Diet.) 

limestone  of  great  variety  and  excellent  quality  is  quar- 
ried ;  also  fine  marble,  and  valuable  freestone  Ibr  building. 
A  fine  white  sandstone,  due  in  the  Sliev^  Beagh  Mountains^ 
is  extensively  used  for  srchiiecturat  purposes.  Ironstone  is 
found,  but  of  inferiOT  quali^,  and  several  quarries  of  slates 
or  flagstopaa  are  worked.  Lead-ore  has  neen  foond,  and 
eonsiderable  works  vrere  areoted  for  smelting  i^  bntther 
were  sfterwards  abandoned.  Some  potten^*  day  is^fonn^ 
and  brick  earth  in  nearly  all  parti  of  A^'iRniQ^ 
Top.  Diet.)  Digitized  by 
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Hydrography  and  Commumcatiotu. — The  northeni  part 
of  tne  county  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Blackvater,  the 
southern  to  the  basins  of  the  Fane  and  the  Glyde,  and  the 
vestwn  to  the  basin  of  the  Brne.,  The  Blackwater  has 
about  10  or  13  mileB  of  its  coune  ^ng  the  mntb-eastem 
boundary,  and  sereral  sCreama  vhieh  rise  in  the  Slieve 
BMgh  MountaiiiB  fttll  into  it  in  this  part  The  Fane  rises 
DoC  far  firom  GasUe  Blayney,  and  flows  south-east,  partly 
VffQKi  and  partly  within  the  border  of  the  county,  fox  12 
or  15  miles,  before  it  enters  the  county  of  Louth,  through 
whfcb  it  flows  into  the  Irish  Sea.  The  Glyde  rises  in  the 
■oath  part  of  the  county,  and  has  a  course  parallel  to  the 
Fane ;  the  Lagaii,  a  feeder  of  tfa^  Glyde,  and  a  much  more 
MMMiderable  stream,  has  about  13  miles  of  its  course  along 
the  southern  boundary  of  the  county.  The  Finn  is  the  most 
imf^rtant  of  the  streams  which  flow  into  the  Erne ;  it  rises 
ia  t|ie  Slieve  Beagh  Mountains,  and  has  about  20  miles  of 
its  a»urse  in  this  county.  None  of  these  riven  are  naviga- 
ble. Thwe  is  one  navigable  canal,  now  in  progress,  tbe 
Ulster  Chnal,  whiah  if  to  unite  Lou^  Neagh  with  I/>uKh 
Xnw.  It  oommeoees  in  the  river  Blackwater  at  Charfe- 
nonl,  and  cnMses  the  county  in  a  south-west  direeUon  near 
ICsHghan  and  Clones.  Its  whole  length,  when  finished, 
wSL  M  abo^t  46  miles,  of  which  about  20  will  be  in  this 
eovaty. 

There  are  several  lougbs,  but  all  of  them  small.  The 
principal  are,  Mnokno  Jjough,  near  Castle  Blayney,  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  county,  and  Inner  Lough,  on  tbe 
south-west  border,  near  kockcorry.  Muckno  or  Barrac 
Lough  is  of  very  irregular  form,  about  3  miles  long  from 
north-west  to  south-east,  and  in  some  parts  about  a  mile 
wide :  it  contains  a  number  of  small  islands.  The  river 
Fane  nms  through  it.  loueh  Inner  is  about  3  miles  long 
from  east  to  west,  exceedingly  narrow  throughout  and  of 
very  irr^ular  form.  Lough  £my,  near  Emyrole,  and  Glss 
Lough,  near  the  town  of  Glaslough,  in  tbe  northern  part  of 
tbe  county;  Lough  Leesboroug^  between  Rockcorry  and 
Newblistt  and  Lough  Long,  near  the  village  of  Dnun,  in 
the  western  parts ;  the  White  Lough  and  Coran  Lough,  near 
BoUybay,  in  the  central  parts ;  Lough  £gish,  or  Bglish, 
Lough  Avagbon,  and  Lough  Bawn,  near  Bollytrain,  in  the 
southern  pwt;  Lough  Ballyhoe  (through  which  the  Lagan 
runs),  on  the  southern  border  of  the  county,  and  Lough 
Ross,  on  the  auton  bordw,  are  next  in  aim  to  Huckno 
and  Inner. 

Tbe  principal  road  is  the  mail>road  &om  Dublin  to  Lon- 
donderry, wmch  enters  the  county  on  tbe  south-east  side  by 
two  branches,  and  runs  north-north-west  through  Carrick- 
m across  (at  or  near  which  town  tbe  branches  unite).  Castle 
Blayney,  Mona^ian,  and  Emyvale,  into  the  county  of 
Tyrone.  Thu  u  the  onlv  mail-mad.  A  Iwtnoh  road  runs 
fiom  Cairiokmacrow  by  Ballybay.  and  iqoinB  the  main  line 
at  if on^han.  Othw  roads  wid  from  Camekmaerou  to 
Dundalk,  from  Castle  Blayney  to  Newry  and  to  Armagh, 
and  from  Monaghan  to  Armagh,  and  by  Clones  to  Cavan. 
A  rood  from  Dublin  by  Navan  (Heath),  Kingsoourt,  and 
Cootehill  (C^Ton),  passes  through  Clones  on  the  western 
side  of  the  county,  and  join*  the  Londonderry  mail-coad  at 
Omogfa  and  Tyrone.  The  principal  traffic  is  fivm  the  port 
of  Dundalk  (Louth),  on  the  one  hand,  to  Carrickmaoross, 
and  from  thence  to  Sheroock  and  CootcAiill,  in  the  county 
or  CTavan ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  to  (Dastle  Blayney  and 
Monaghan :  from  the  port  of  Newry  (Down),  on  the  one 
band,  by  Castle  Blayney,  to  Ballybay  and  Newhliss  in  this 
county,  and  to  Sheroock  and  Cootehill,  in  the  countor  of 
Cavan ;  and  on  tbe  other  hand,  by  Newtown  Hamilton 
(Armagb)  to  Monaghan :  and  fitom  the  port  of  BeUhst  (An- 
trim), by  Armagh,  to  Monaghan,  Qonaa.  and  NewbUia, 
The  portion  of  road  most  frequented  by  travsUen  is  that 
from  Castle  Blayney,  where  roads  from  Dublin,  Dundalk, 
and  Newry  oonverge,  to  Monaghan. 

Soil;  AgricuUure;  Condition  Q/'(A«P«op^— The  soil  of 
the  county  varies  much,  and  the  variation  is  partly  depend- 
vaX  on  the  character  of  the  surface ;  the  low  lands  being 
generally  wet  and  moory,  espedally  in  the  nortb-weston 
parts  near  the  Slieve  B^igh  Mountains.  The  central  dis- 
tricts, comprehending  the  baronies  of  Monaghan,  Csemarne, 
and  Dartree  or  Dartiy,  are  more  fertile  than  any  other  part 
of  the  county ;  although  the  southern  extremity  consists  of 
ribb  and  productive  land.  The  western  side  has  a  soil 
uatunUy  wet.  hut  capaUe  ot  great  improvement  1^  manut- 
iuk  (Lewis,  Top.  Diet.) 
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miationers  fi>r  inquiring  into  the  State  of  the  Poor  in  Ire- 
laud  *  {Pariiamentary  Papers  for  1836,  voL  xxxiiL)  have 
reference  chiefly  to  tne  barony  of  Monaghan,  but  may  be 

Ebly  extended,  without  much  variation,  to  the  coun^  at 
The  soil  of  the  barony  is  mostly  a  good  loam,  upm 
I  subsoil  of  clay  mixed  with  hme,  gravel,  or  sand.  In 
the  elevated  parts  the  soil  is  moory  or  peaty,  with  the  sub- 
Boil  frequently  clayey.  Lime,  dung,  clay,  ashes,  and  peat 
are  used  for  manure;  lime  is  dug  near  Monaghan  and 
Glaslough  (barony  of  Trough)*  marling  is  little  practised, 
but  burning  the  soil  is  common,  thou^  very  injurious  in 
most  cases.  The  barony  of  Monaghan  is  altogether  a  tillage 
district,  except  some '  rough  grazing*  in  the  mountains,  on 
which  some  young  cattle  are  l^pt:  there  is  no  grazing-hind 
in  the  district  capable  of  fattening  cattle.  Sheep  are  so 
rare  that  the  assistant  commissionerB  did  not  see  one  in  the 
barony,  except  in  gentlemen's  demesnes.  The  fiums  are 
too  small  to  admit  of  keeping  them  with  advimtage,  and  the 
number  has  been  gradually  declining.  The  average  size  of 
iarms'ia  8  to  10  acres;  a  few  farmers,  and  but  a  few,  in  the 
barony  held  over  50  and  not  exceeding  80  acres.  IIm  only 
persons  holding  above  80  acres  are  gentlemen  who  Arm 
their  own  estates.  The  aiie  of  the  fiums  has  diminished 
with  the  increase  of  populaUon ;  uid  though  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  small  boUings  has  been  on  cbject  of  desire  with 
the  landowners,  little  bos  been  done  to  bring  it  about, 
except  the  insertion  in  leases  of  clauses  to  prevent  aliena- 
tion and  sub-letting.  About  a  fourth  or  fifth  of  the  farm 
is  always  left  for  grazing.  Ejections  have  been  resisted 
by  the  peasantry  when  th^  have  taken  place  fnmi  any 
cause. 

Almost  the  whole  county  belongs  to  absentees,  and  the 
estates  are  consequently  managed  by  s^nts.  Farms  are 
not  commonly  held  by  lease,  and  tenancy  at  will  is  becom- 
ing more  common ;  where  leases  are  granted,  they  are  com- 
monly for  one  life  or  for  21  years,  formerly  they  wets 
granted  for  three  lives  or  31  yean.  Middlemen  are  veiy 
rare.  The  rent  of  tillage  land  ranges  from  2Ss.  to  ZOm. 
and  Z2s.  Gd.  per  Irish  acre  (121  Irish  =  19fi  English  acres), 
and  in  some  instances  it  is  as  h^h  as  40f. 

The  usual  rotation  of  crops  on  a  small  farm  is,  potatoes, 
wheat  or  barley,  oats  (sown  with  clover),  clover,  then  pota- 
toes again ;  another  not  unusual  rotation  is,  potatoes,  flax, 
wheat  or  barley,  oats  with  clover.  The  wheat  grown  is 
generally  red  wheat,  and  it  is  of  inferior  quality;  this  is 
partly  ascribed  to  its  being  grown  after  potatoes,  instead  of 
on  a  naked  fallow ;  partly  to  the  weeds  wnich  are  allowed  to 
grow  up  with  it ;  and  partly  to  the  want  of  proper  machines 
fia*  winnowing  and  screening  it.  It  is  not  uncommon  to 
tbcash  in  the  field,  and  winnow  it  in  the  open  air  by  means 
of  wind  alone.  The  grain  is  sold  in  Monaghan  market  in 
the  bidk :  the  peasantry  keenlittle  of  their  own  grain,  some 
cannot  even  keep  the  seed.  Flax  is  grown  to  a  great  extent 
in  the  county,  and  is  most  valuahle  as  a  source  both  of  in* 
dustrr  and  profit,  but  it  is  not  equal  in  quality  to  that  of 
the  county  of  Armagh. 

Clover  and  vetches  are  grown  in  abundance,  but  few 
turnips  or  mangel  wurzel.  Green  orops,  especially  clover, 
have  been  increasingly  raised  of  late  years.  The  potato 
crop  is  very  uncertain ;  the  ground  is  commonly  prepared 
for  it  by  burning  tt  for  manure;  tbe  kind  of  potato 
cultivated  tac  the  peasantry  are  '  caps,'  which  will  grow 
on  inferior  ground  and  yield  a  plentiful  return,  lliere 
are  few  wchards:  the  farmers  do  not  consider  them  pro- 
fitable. 

From  the  want  of  good  pasturage,  no  eattle  are  fiittened, 
e»u>t  a  &w  on  the  demesnes  of  ue  gentry.  The  cattle  of 
the  ustri^  are  chiefly  of  the  native  Irish  bned,  of  a  reddish 
colour  with  a  streidt  of  white  along  the  back.  They  are 
mostly  brought  from  Connaught,  and  are  turned  out  to 
graze  on  the  mountains.  Many  of  them  are  boused  in 
winter,  but  those  of  the  poorer  farmers  get  little  hay.  only 
some  straw,  and  the  run  of  tbe  stubble-ground.  The  breed 
of  cattle  bos  been  much  Improved ;  the  Devon,  Durham, 
and  Hereford  breeds  have  been  introduced,  and  a  few  Ayr- 
shire cows.  The  native  breed  has  been  crossed  in  several 
instances  with  the  imported  stock.  The  price  of  cattle  is 
declining. 

The  quantity  of  butter  made  has  much  increased  from 
the  increased  interoourse  widi  England;  the  supply  at 
Monaghan  has  tieUed  of  late  years.  It  is  diiefly  taken  to 


nurkM  then,  but  some  of  it  is  sent  to  Ne 
ooosidated  to  be  ii^uted  in  the  makiH^' 
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cabou.  bat  increaMd  pains  have  been  taken  irith  tt.  and  it 
haa  been  mudi  improved.   There  is  no  cheese  made. 

The  nauai  Cmoe*  are  loose  stone  walls,  clay  ditches,  and 
some  hc^ea  ot  hawthorns  and  whina.  There  is  much 
gnrand  mated  in  ditdies  and  faeodlaDda. 

The  ponntation  of  the  county  has  been  stated  to  be  wry 
dense ;  the  number  of  labourera  haa  inereased.  and  the 
decline  of  the  linen  manofectnre,  which  once  ftnnished 
them  with  employment,  has  left  the  great  majority  with 
little  other  work  than  that  which  they  bestow  on  the  snudl 
spot  ot  land  which  they  occupy  (fbr  vie  con-acre  ^stem  is 
generally  prevalent),  or  such  occasionBl  occupation  as  they 
may  recmve.   The  daily  wages  of  agricultural  labourers  are 
estimated,  in  the  *  Appendix  to  the  Third  Report  of  the 
Oommissioners  for  inquiring  into  the  Condition  of  the  Irish 
Poor'  (Appendix H.,  part  1,  table  iii.),  at  lOd.  on  the  aver- 
age of  ue  year ;  and  the  average  amount  of  work  obtained 
hy  aUe  bodied  labourers  is  only  about  180  days  in  the  year, 
or  little  more  than  fbteb  days  in  the  week.  In  this  wretched 
cDQ^ticm  Uiey  oommonly  marry  early,  and  vithout  making 
aoT  provision.  Tbey  usually  pay  their  rent  in  work  done 
for  the  ftrmer  under  whom  they  hold  their  con-aere  and 
cabin.    Iliere  is  little  employment  tat  labonrera*  wivea 
or  ehQdren,  except  that  the  former  etm  the  merest  trifle  by 
a{Hnning,  if  they  can  spore  the  time,  or  &  very  fow  keep  poul- 
try ;  and  the  latter  get  a  day's  work  now  and  then  at  weed- 
ing or  looking  after  the  cattle,  for  which  they  get  about  3d. 
a  day  without  diet,  or  from  1 0«.  to  1  St.  for  the  summer  season. 
The  common  food  ci  the  labourers  is  potatoes,  which  they 
prefer  aa  constant  food  to  bread  or  mefll   They  get  a  little 
milk  or  buttermilk,  but  very  ruely.    '  We  think  as  much 
of  a  drink  of  buttermilk,'  said  a  poor  woman  to  the  Gommis 
ntnera.*  as  you  gentlemen  do  of  the  finest  bieakihat'  Their 
habitBtiona  an  wretdiad  cabins,  aometimea  with  one  room,  it 
may  be  of  IS  faeta^nan  and  of  7  or  8  fbet  high ;  sometimes 
of  two.  Hm  floor  u  the  bare  gnnrnd.  osaally  dug  up  and 
trampled  to  make  it  harder ;  and  sometimes,  bat  not  often, 
lime  is  mingled  in  with  it  The  cottages  or  cabins  are 
thatched  wiui  atraw,  and  mostly  have  chimn^  built  with 
sticks  and  cJay,  wiih  perhaps  an  old  firkin  stuck  up  as  a 
ehimney-poL   'The  Windows  are  about  a  foot  square,  rarely 
glaxed  ;  the  doors  and  shutters  usually  have  iron  hinges, 
latches,  bolts,  8m.   The  cottages  are  without  privies,  but 
some  have  wretched  little  places  for  keeping  a  pig.  They 
are  inlbrior  to  those  in  the  counties  of  Annagh  and  Down. 
The  common  fuel  is  peat  or  turf,  which  is  used  by  all  classes 
of  the  community:  if  they  have  not  sufficient  turf,  they 
make  up  the  defleiettcy  with  bushes  and  brambles. 

The  possantiy  are  wrMohedly  off  for  clothing.  Many  of 
them  aiid  their  ohildien  are  iMised  to  stay  away  from 
piwexa  forwantof  elothes;  they  bomnrfkom  each  other, 
and  some  jm  in  the  morning  and  some  in  the  evening. 

Few  of  toe  women  make  their  own  clothes,  but  smoe  the 
failure  of  emphqrment  at  spinning,  they  are  becoming  more 
'  skilful  with  Uie  needle.  There  are  fow  cottages  which  do 
Dot  contain  some  sort  of  bedstead,  but  this  frequently  con- 
tains five  or  six  people  ,*  and  if  the  family  is  very  large, 
some  straw  is  shaken  down  for  a  portion  of  them.  Pawning 
appears  to  be  on  the  increase,  and  the  people  are  becoming 
used  to  iL  *  At  first,  some  years  ago,*  said  a  witness  to  the 
Commisaoners, '  we  used  to  go  in  the  dusk  to  the  pawn- 
broker's, but  now  I  wouldn't  care  if  all  the  people  on  the 
inarkei-cnMS  saw  me.  Tbey  know  it  is  migh^  pressure 
make*  us  do  it*  Dronkenness  has  mndi  inoreand.  Re- 
t«l  spirit-dnpa  bare  been  multiplied,  and  there  area  num- 
ber m  sbebeen-hooae*,  or  unlicensed  spbit-shops,  which, 
being  in  remote  places  and  under  no  contnd,  are  the  sources 
of  jipeat  immwality.  Almost  all  the  eaass  which  come 
bame  the  magistrates  arise  out  of  dnu^n  squabbles ;  and 
yoong  people  steal  flax  or  potatoes  or  meal  tttna  their 
parraiu  to  ple^  them  for  Uquor  at  the  shebeen-houses. 
The  intoxioating  liquor  in  almost  exclusive  use  is  whftkey ; 
beer  is  very  little  used.  The  tradesmen  about  the  town,  and 
the  farmem  who  attend  Uie  markets,  are  the  ehirf  drunkards ; 
the  extreme  poverty  of  tiie  labooma  pxevmta  them  tnm 
drinking. 

Emigration  haa  been  considerable  during  the  last  few 
Jtm,  principaUy  to  the  United  States  of  America  and  to 
the  '^""H-  A  very  few  penons  have  gone  to  Van  Die- 
mes^s  lend  or  Nev  Sootb  Wales.  Bfany  fkrmers  have 
sold  Uieir  Ihrma  and  gone,  abo  some  tradesmen,  and  a  few 
laboorets;  bat  the  emwnints  have  chiefly  beoi  persons  of 
n  itatiaa  in  Hlh  abore  tut  of  oenuion  teboureifc  and  have 


emigrated  at  their  own  expense.  Several  of  them  have 
been  Protestants,  and  persons  of  good  character  and  entei- 
prising  spirit. 

Divuumt,  Town*,  ^v.— The  county  of  Monaghan  is  di- 
vided into  five  baronies,  which,  with  their  situation  and 
population,  are  as  fidlows 

Cremome        .  Central  and  E.  fll,892 

Dartree  or  Dartry  Central  and  W.  40.135 

Farney           .             8.  41,561 

Monaehan       .         Central.  42,728 

Iteugh           .            N.  19.220 

195,536 

It  contains  ttie  corporate,  assize,  and  market  town  of 
Monaghan,  formerly  a  parliamentary  borough ;  the  market 
and  post  towns  of  Carrickmacross,  Castle  Blayney,  Bally- 
bay,  Clones,  and  Newblisa ;  and  the  post  towns  of  Emyvale 
and  Glaslough.  The  principal  villages  are  Ballytrain. 
Smidisborough.  Tydavnet.  Sootatown,  Scotshouse^  Drum, 
Roekconr,  and  Magheraeloone. 

Konagban  is  on  the  mail-road  from  Dublin  to  London- 
derry :  the  distance  from  Dublin  has  been  already  given. 
The  antient  boundary  of  the  borough  is  stated  in  general 
terms  in  the  charter  to  consist  of  '  the  town  of  Monaghan.' 
that  is,  as  for  as  the  mere  buildings  are  understood  to  have 
extended  at  the  date  of  the  Charter  (a.d.  1613) ;  but  there 
is  a  district  extending  in  every  direction  about  three-quar- 
ters of  a  mile  round  the  town,  known  by  the  name  of  'The 
Corporation,*  and  divided  into  ten  parts  or  '  townlands.' 
{Report  qf  CommUtioners  Municipal  Boundarie*.)  The 
town  itself  consists  of  an  irr^iular  assemblage  of  streets,  the 
three  principal  of  which  meet  in  a  square  called  the  l^mond. 
in  the  centre  of  the  town.  There  is  another  square  on  the 
sonth-east  aide  of  the  town  called  Shamble-aqnare.  The 
town  contained,  in  1631,  540  houses,  inhabited  by  690 
flunilies,  finming  a  population  of  3948  persons :  there  were 
16  bouses  building  and  25  uninhabited.  In  the  Reports  of 
the  Commissilners  of  Irish  Poor,  the  number  of  houses  is 
gi^en  at  about  900Mnn(W«  <^Rev.  John  CatUfleld  to  Qa«~ 
riea/or  Parishet  in  large  Tbwnt,  T^rd  Report,  Appendix  C, 
part  i.>,  of  which  about  376  were  good  houses,  300  middling, 
and  the  rest  mere  cabins.  The  difierence  in  the  number  of 
houses  in  the  two  statements  is  owing  probably  to  the  lai^^ 
^ce  included  by  Mr.  Caulfield  under  the  term  '  town.' 
The  population  had  however  much  increased  in  the  interval, 
chiefly  trom  tho  unwillingness  of  landlords  to  allow  cottiers 
on  their  estates.  The  rest  oS  the  parish  contained,  in  1681, 
1499  honsos,  inhabited  \ef  1554  ftoOles:  thore  wera  13 
booses  building  and  83  uninhabited.  The  populatim  was 
80^7;  giving  a  total  for  the  town  and  the  rest  of  the  parish 
of  S089  inhabited  honaes,  2844  fomilies  and  11,876  per- 
sons. 

The  principal  public  buildings  are  the  county  court 
house,  a  hanasome  modem  building  in  the  centre  of  the 
town ;  the  county  infirmary  on  the  east  side  of  the  town,  on 
an  open  elevated  site ;  the  county  gaol  on  the  north  side ; 
and  the  diocesan  school  on  the  west.  There  is  a  large  and 
handsome  parish  church  lately  erected  in  the  Gothic  style  of 
architecture,  two  Presbyterian  and  two  Methodist  meet- 
ing-houses; one  Roman  Catludie  chapel  in  the  town,  and 
two  others  in  other  parts  the  paririi.  There  are  a  market- 
bouse  and  a  linen-hall.  Some  antient  walls,  near  the 
Diamond-square,  are  said  to  be  the  rriin  (tf  an  old  monaa- 
tery  built  for  oonventnal  Franciscans  en  the  sUeof  a  faaast 
religious  bouse ;  from  one  or  other  of  which  establishments 
the  town  (and  from  it  the  county)  took  the  name  of  Monag- 
han or  Muinechan,  'the  monks'  town.'  There  is  also  an 
earthen  mound  marking  the  site  of  a  castle  or  fort  erected 
here  early  in  the  seventeenth  eenturv,  by  Sir  Edward 
Blayney,  who  had  the  military  command  of  Uie  county. 

Monaghan  has  no  mannfocture :  its  principal  trade  is  in 
the  agricultural  produce  of  the  surrounding  districts,  which 
is  brought  to  market  here ;  and  in  linen,  for  which  it  is  a 
considerable  mart.  The  marketdays  are  Monday  for  linen 
and  for  pigs,  of  which  great  numbers  are  slaughtered  and 
sent  to  Belfast  to  be  cured  fat  exportation;  Tuesdav  fat 
oom,  except  oats,  tat  which  there  is  a  market  on  Wednes- 
day; and  Saturday  tat  eata  and  potatoes,  Hie  corn  and 
poti^  martceta  are  held  in  Diamond-sqaaie;  the  meat 
market  in  Shambte-square.  Considerable  quantities  of  flaa^ 
yam,  butter,  and  provisions  of  all  kinds  are  sold.  Thote  is  a 
fair  on  the  flzat  Bf  onday  in  eaclu|fHiy|f  b^KM 
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vhea  completed.  Till  paw  close  to  the  town.  The  poor  ia- 
lubitants  are  engaged  in  occasional  labour  about  the  town, 
but  wages  are  very  low,  and  the  earningB  of  a  labourer,  if 
oonstarUy  employed,  amount  only  to  8/.  or  10/.  in  the  year. 
The  couditioQ  of  the  poor  has  been  deteriorating  for  the  laat 
fifteen  years:  they  subsist  on  potatoes,  with  sometimes  a 
little  milk.  The  tradesmen  are  better  fed.  There  is  a 
savings'  bank,  to  which  the  principal  contributors  are  farmers, 
tradesmen,  and  servants. 

Tbe  corporation  was  created  by  a  charter  of  1 1  James  L 
(a  d.  1613),  and  consists  of  a  mxtvott,  twelve  fiw  buraesses. 
and  an  indefinite  number  of  fteemen.  The  borou^  sent 
two  membws  to  the  Irish  parliament  before  the  Union. 
Lord  Rostmore,  the  patron,  received  15,000/.  as  a  compen- 
sation on  its  disfranchisement  Tbe  borough  court  of  record 
has  long  fUlen  into  disuse.  The  quajrter-sessions  for  the 
division  and  the  assixea  for  the  county  are  held  here ;  and 
diere  are  petty  sessions  held  by  the  county  magistrates  every 
week.  The  town  ia  watched  and  lighted ;  and  is  tbe  chief 
Station  of  the  county  constabulary.  The  living  is  a  recto^ 
and  vicarage,  in  the  diocese  of  Cbgher ;  the  tithe  composi- 
tion rent  is  estimated  at  553/.  Us.  IXd.  per  aonum;  there 
is  a  glebe  of  38  statute  acres,  valued  at  114/.  per  annum, 
and  a  neat  glebe-house-  The  Catholics  form  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  population.  There  are  ten  public  schools,  with 
%bout  1400  children  i  and  seven  private  schools,  in  which 
are  about '300  ohildren.  There  an  a  di^nsary,  a  mendicity 
society,  and  another  sootety  for  the  relief  of  the  poor. 

Otrrickmacross  is  in  the  baroi^  of  Faraey,  in  die  south 
part  of  the  county,  51  miles  firom  Dublin  on  the  LondoA- 
derry  mjul-road.  It  eonsuts  of  one  principal  street  along 
the  road,  and  of  several  smaller  streets  or  lanes  leading  from 
It  The  number  of  houses  in  the  town,  in  1831,  was  524 
inhabited  (by  555  families),  34  uninhabited,  and  4  building ; 
the  population  was  2979,  one-fiiurth  agricultioal:  therort 
of  the  parish  of  Carrickmacross  contuned  1771  houses,  in- 
habited by  1777  families;  and  9621  inhabitants:  together 
2295  inhabited  houses,  and  12,600  inhabitsAts.  Man^  of 
the  houses  are  of  respectable  appearance.  There  u  a 
ohurcl^  a  neat  but  small  stone  biulding,  with  a  tower  and 
spire ;  a  Catholic  chapel,  and  a  Ftesbvtuian  meeting-bouse. 
There  are  two  other  Catholic  chapels  in  different  parts  of 
Ijba  parish.  Malting,  brewing  and  distilling  are  carried  on 
ID  toa  town;  oosLrse  hat^  soap,  and  oandles  ai«  nanu&o- 
tured ;  and  a  considerable  retail  business  is  done.  There  are 
oont-markets  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  and  a  general 
market  on  Thursday,  at  which  many  pig^  are  sold.  There 
are  quarries  of  freestone  and  limestone  in  the  parish,  and 
seiveral  lime-kilns  near  the  town.  A  portion  of  the  county 
eonstabulary  is  stationed  here;  there  are  a  bridewell,  a 
dispensary,  and  a  mendicity  society.  There  are  twoschools, 
one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls,  connected  with  the  Board  of 
National  Education,  and  nine  other  schools,  in  which  the 
children  are  taught  gratuitously ;  in  these  schools  from 
1400  to  1500  ohildren  are  instruoted.  There  are  besides  a 
number  of  ^ivate  aohools  and  hedge  sdwids,  The  tdiildrwa 
on  the  roU  of  the  two  national  iwools  amounted,  by  Mr. 
Cariile's  statement  in  the  R^ort  of  the  Irish  Bdnoation 
foard,  July,  1837.  to  53S  boys  and  girb.  Then  «  a  dis- 
pensary. The  living  is  a  vicarage,  the  gross  yearly  revwtoes 
of  whioh  are  646/.  3t.  Id.  oompositio»  for  tithe ;  and  852/. 
estimated  value  of  the  glebs^  nixAx  oeaMpcohends  above  181 
statute  aorea.  There  is  a  glA»>honsa,  inhaUtants  ore 
almost  entirely  CatluUcs. 

Castle  Blayney  is  in  lluclmo  pari^  in  the  barony  of 
Cremocne,  62  nules  from  DuUin  on  the  Londowlerry  mail- 
road.  The  town  lies  near  the  western  abore  of  Lough 
Muoknc,  and  eunprehmded  in  1831,  307  houses,  iuhabued 
by  350  families,  2  nouses  building  and  32  unooeupied :  the 
population  was  1828,  about  one-fburth  agricultural.  Tbe 
rest  of  the  paririi  contained  1470  bouses,  inhabited  by  149ft 
fiimilies.  3  hmuea  building  and  89  uninhabited;  with  a 
population  of  788S :  the  total  populatimi  of  the  purish  was 
9718.  The  town  derived  its  onan  and  nuw  nom  a  f<nrt 
built  here  early  in  the  seventeenth  eentury  by  Sir  Edwud 
Kayne^;  and  omsistsofthree  streets  meeting  in  the  market. 
pUoe,  in  which  is  a  good  market-house.  Many  of  the  houses 
are  built  of  stone,  and  are  of  respectable  appearance.  The 
parifih  church  of  Muckoo,  capable  of  hoLamg  350  persons, 
IS  at  Castle  Blayoey,  and  tbare  is  a  Catholio  chapel.  Tbe 
linen  manu&oture  was  flourishing  here  foraucly.  There 
is  Si  market  on  Weduesdavfv  yam  and  flax,  and  a  &ir  onoe 
%W)BitkkfcrliW«tocJh;,  thm««vaxl(e(«fi»r  eon  and  but- 


ter on  Tuesday  ud  Friday.  Sessions  for  the  dhrisioa  are 
held  here  in  a  neat  sessioos-house  once  a  quarter ;  and  pet^  - 
sessions  every  fortnight ;  and  a  body  of  the  county  consta- 
bulary is  stationed  here.  There  ii  a  smsll  bridewell  The 
mansion  and  demesne  of  Castle  Blayncy.  the  seat  of  Lord 
Blayney,  are  near  the  town.  There  are  a  parochial  school 
and  a  girls*  school, supported  by  Lady  Bla^yoey.  Besidesthe 
Catholic  chapel  at  OasUe  Blayney,  thera  is  another  at  Orum 
in  the  parisl^  and  at  different  places  in  the  parish  there  are 
four  meeting-houses  for  Preshyteriana  and  one  for  Uellio- 
ditfta.  The  Catholics  form  half  the  population,  and  the  Pne- 
byterians  above  a  third.  The  living  of  Muekno  is  a  rectory 
and  vicarage,  with  a  g^ross  yearly  revenue  of  nearly  475/^, 
above  436/.  of  which  snses  from  tithe  composition,  the  rest 
fVom  a  glebe  of  iQore  than  32  statute  aeroL .  There  is  a 
glebe-house. 

Ballybay,  or  Ballibay.  is  in  Cremuae  barony,  64  miles 
fhun  DuUiin,  on  a  road  branching  from  the  Londonderry 
mail-road  at  Car rickma cross,  and  rejoining  it  at  Monaghao. 
The  town  comprehended  in  1831,  382  houses,  inhabited  by 
3A4  famiUes;  and  19  houses  uninhabited'  the  population 
was  1947:  the  remainder  of  the  parish  oomprehended  781 
houses,  inhabited  by  91 1  Idmilies,  forming  a  population  of 
473S;  or  for  the  whole  parish  $685-  a  smaU  {surt  of  the 
pariah  extends  into  the  barony  of  Monaghan.  The  town 
rose  to  importance  throngh  the  linen  manufceture.  and  now 
contains  many  respeetaUe  and  eomfiortable  houses.  There 
are  a  market-house^  a  tolerably  large  church,  a  Catholic 
chapel-of«ase^  and  abandsome  Presbyterian  meeting-bouse. 
Tbe  linen  naanufactttre  is  oanried  on,  and  thaw  are  markets 
on  Saturday  for  butter  and  flax,  and  on  Tuesday  and  Friday 
for  grain,  at  aU  which  much  business  is  done.  There  is  a 
uontbly  foii^  at  whioh  large  sales  of  oatUe^  hones,  and  pigs 
take  plaoe.  Petty  sessions  are  held  at  irr^ular  intervals, 
and  a  party  of  the  ooun^  constabulary  is  stationed  in  the 
town.  Tbsre  is  a  readuts  soeiety  with  a  library  of  1000 
volumes.  There  are  in  ue  parish  a  CathoUc  chapel  (at 
Ballintrittih)  and  two  Presbyterian  meeting-houses,  besides 
those  in  the  town  of  BaUybay.  The  Catbolios  form  not  quite 
half  (tf  the  w^Lation  of  thej^ish:  the  Presbyterians  less 
than  a  thircL  Itwre  are  «  dHpeusary,  four  pubUe  anfaoohi, 
with  about  260  ehildrsD^  and  sis  heoge-sohools,  with  about 
300  children,  biMide  two  Sunday-schools. 

Cknes  is  vt  the  barony  of  Dsxtree,  in  the  western  part  of 
the  ooun^,  79  nyles  from  PaUin  through  Navan  (Iteatfa) 
and  Kingsoourt  and  Ceotehill  (CavanX  The  town  con- 
tained in  1831, 386  bouses,  iuhalnted  by  435  families ;  form- 
ing a  population  of  238 1  *  there  were  39  houses  unoccupied 
and  4  building.  The  rest  of  the  parish,  which  extolda  into 
Monaf^An  ba^ny,  and  into  the  barony  of  Clonkelly  in  the 
county  of  Fecmansigh,  oomprehwided  3609  bottBe%  inhabited 
by  3834  fomiUe^  forming  a  population  of  19,822,  or  with 
the  town  22,203.  Clones  wss.  in  antient  times,  nearly  sur- 
rounded by  water,  and  an  abbey  was  tbunded  early  in  the 
sixth  century :  ftom  these  ciroumstaBoes  the  place  mtained 
its  uaaebGluanlnni^*  the  island  of  retteat;*  fromwhenee^ 
by  eorruption,  has  heea  fotmed,  first  Clottiish  or  QownislK 
and  moss  reeently  CIhml.  The  aUey  oontinuad  till  tbe 
dissolution  under  Heury  VIIL :  tbsie  are  sliU  nue  re- 
mains of  the  entiAntmooastiebuadings.  The  more  modem 
houses  in  the  town  ara  slated ;  but  the  older  ones  are  co- 
vwed  with  thatolL  The  ehurob  was  oebuilt  in  1824,  and  is 
Citable  of  holding  700  persms.  There  are  a  la^  CetboUe 
cupel  a»d  a  Wesleyen  Methodist  meeting-luKise.  The 
market-plBce  i»  of  triaogular  form,  and  hu  in  it  a  market- 
houas,  a  |M»p,  lud  an  antisot  stone  cross.  There  is  a  latgps 
brewery  m  the  town ;  and  in  other  parts  of  the  parish  are 
eaUensive  iron-works  for  the  manufocture  of  agricultural 
imidMiMnts,  and  seveial  fleui'mills.  Limestone  and  good 
freestone  for  buHdiiia  are  quarried.  A  mubot  is  held 
weekly  on  Thursday  for  yam  and  linen,  and  tbere  are  two 
mont%  foirs,  one  m  the  town  for  pigs  and  Kve  sto^  and 
one  at  RossleB,  in  that  pert  ef  the  parish  whMi  is  in  the 
oouoty  of  Femiane^k  Vtttj  mmioa*  are  held  ervery  fiwt- 
Q^bt,and  amaaonal  enuctooeeannMh  forthereonesy 
of  small  debts:  a  portion  of  tbe  county  constabulary  is  sta- 
tioned in  the  town. 

Beside  the  places  fiS  worship  mentioned  shove,  thne  are 
in  iho  pariah  two  ch^eleK^ease^  ttiree  Roman  Catbolie 
cb^lsy  two  Piesbyterian  meeting^onse^  and  (me  Wes- 
leyan  Methodist  meetiog-house.  There  are  a  number  <tf 
schools  in  the  parish,  aided,  if  not  wholly  supported,  by  sn^ 
seription,  and  aMii^^^g^i^i^^^j^^ 
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SoBHA  of  them  are  in  eotin«ttitn  wiib  National  Board. 
Newly  300  children  are  under  instruction  in  private  schools. 
There  is  a  dispensary.  The  living  is  a  rectory  and  vicarage, 
of  the  Ktow  yearly  value  of  20002.  6«.  8d.,  of  which  950f. 
irises  from  tithe  composition,  and  the  rest  from  a  glebe  of 
^ve  1248  statute  acres.  There  is  a  riebe-botiBe.  By  the 
Romish  church  the  parish  is  dirided  into  two  dismcts. 
Clones  Bast  and  Oenes  West ;  each  part  has  two  chapels. 
Near  ihe  rsius  of  the  abbey  is  one  of  th«  antient  round 
towers.  The  internal  ^meter  is  10  feet;  and  there  are 
restiiw-plfteas  Ibr  the  joists  of  five  floora.  There  Is  a  door- 
abmt  4  feet  ftom  Ihe  ground;  and  at  the  top  of  the 
tower  are  large  cabnaiuw.  l%ere  »  anotber  nrand  tower 
in  the  pariah. 

NewUise  is  in  Killeevan  purisb,  in  dtebanmy  of  Dartree, 
about  5  miles  from  Qoaes.  It  is  *  small  pUee,  containing 
in  1831  only  85  houses,  inhabited  by  105  familiei,  making 
up  a  population  of  497 ;  there  were  9  houses  unoecupieo. 
and  1  building.  The  number  of  houses  in  the  rest  of  the 
parish,  which  extends  into  the  haronv  of  Monaghan,  was 
1393,  inhabited  by  1538  fhmilles,  making  up  a  population 
of  7764 ;  or.  with  the  town,  of  8261.  The  town  consists  of 
a  single  street  of  good  width :  the  houses  are  of  respectable 
appearance.  The  parish  church  of  Killeevan  is  nearly  mid- 
way between  Newbltss  and  Clones :  but  there  is  a  neat 
FnebyterwB  meeting-house  in  the  town.  llieTe  is  a  neat 
market-honse:  the  market  ia  on  Saturday,  chiefly  for  pigs 
and  flu ;  wad  then  is  a  monthly  Ihir,  chiefly  Ibr  |^  and 
lire  etoek.  Thwe  are  in  the  town  a  dispensary  and  a  sehod 
wIh^  b  maintuned  by  the  London  Hibernian  Socie^. 
There  ue  ia  otbor  parts  the  parish  a  Catholic  chapel,  six 
pablie  end.  four  pnvate  schoots,  in  which  (taken  tether) 
shove  #00  children  are  taught  The  ehnrch  and  Ottholio 
ebapels  ere  neat  buildings.  The  living  is  a  recttiry  and 
naaaffe.  with  a  gross  yearly  income  of  653f.  Sa.  id.,  of 
which  6181.  159.  Sd.  is  tithe  oomposidon;  the  rest  arises 
from  a  glebe  of  about  110  acres :  there  is  a  glebe-house. 

Bmyvale  is  in  the  parish  of  Donagfa,  In  the  barony  of 
rman,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county;  it  Is  91  milM 
from  DuMia  and  15  from  Monaghan,  on  the  Londonderry 
mail-road.  It  contained  in  1831,  IIS  houses,  inhabited  by 
123  families,  beside  10  unooeupiedy  and  l  building :  the  po- 
palMion  was  571.  The  town  consists  chiefly  of  one  street, 
tad  is  on  the  north  bank  of  a  imaU  stream  running  into 
tbe  Bla^vater.  On  the  hank  of  the  stream  ia  a  Inge  flonr- 
nOI,  end  fii  its  bed  it  a  quarry  of  greenstone.  A  body  of 
the  eonn^  tionstabulaiy  is  stationed  owe. 

Glaslongb,  or  Olasslough,  is  also  in  die  parish  of  Donagh 
sad  barony  of  Trough,  six  or  seven  miles  north-east  of 
Monaghan.  It  is  rather  larger  than  OSmyvale,  containing, 
in  18S1. 153  faottsea,  inhabited  by  168  families,  and  5  unoc- 
cupied houses;  the  population  was  812.  The  town  is  on 
the  margin  of  a  beautiful  lake  (Olas  Lough, '  the  green 
lake*),  and  eontiuns  a  number  of  good  houses  roofed  with 
date.  A  large  flouismill.  a  mill  for  spinning  flax,  and  a 
Ktten  faetDry  have  been  erected ;  and  a  Ireekly  market  on 
Friday  Ibr  com  and  flax  established.  There  is  a  monthly 
fcir  for  atoek  and  wricnltnral  produce.  Iliere  is  a  dlspen- 
■aiy.  A  eestle  ano  demesne,  ue  reridenne  of  Mrs.  Leslie, 
are  near  the  town.  Hie  psrish  church  of  Donagh,  built 
half  a  oenttiry  ago,  and  capable  of  containing  400  persons, 
is  in  the  town.  The  parish  of  Donagh  is  large,  and  has  a 
craiB  population  of  11, 068.  It  has  two  Catholic  chapels,  a 
Ptesbyterian  and  a  Wesleyan  meeting-hoasC.  The  beneflee 
is  a  vicarage,  with  a  gross  yeariy  revenue  of  23 If.,  viz.  155/. 
tithe  eompoeitiott,  and  the  rest  the  produce  of  a  glebe  of 
shove  71  acres. 

The  villages  are  all  small.   Ballytrain,  or  Bellatrain  (in 
Aaghnamnuen  parish,  Cremorne  barony),  had,  in  1831,  42 
□ouses,  inhabited  by  as  many  {families,  making  a  population 
of  120.  It  is  the  station  of  a  body  of  the  constabulary  force, 
and  has  ^gfat  yeariy  fhira  for  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs.  It  has 
a  naallOKUiolieA^el  and  a  dispensary.  In  the  neighbonr- 
hoed  am  several  anUent  fiurts.  Smithshoroughbwes  its  name 
to  a  peracHi  of  the  name  of  Smith,  who  establidied  monthly 
fttrt  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  tt  Is  in  Clones 
wT'uh,  and  in  the  nanny  of  Monaghan.   In  1831  it  had  48 
noma,  inhabited  by  50  families,  making  a  population  of 
244.  llkere  is  a  Presbyterian  meeting-twuse,  a  school,  and 
a  ^spensary.  All  tiie  foirs  evsvpt  one  in  the  year  have 
heen  given  «p.   There  is  a  body  of  the  oonatabnlary  sta- 
tioned here.   1>daTttet,  or  Tedavnet,  and  ScoUtown,  are  in 
thepanbof  Tydavnet*  inthahanmyof  Mona^ian;  both 


are  stations  of  Ae  constabulary,  and  Seotstown  has  a  dis- 
pensary. Tydavnet  has  five  yearly  &irs,  and  Scotstown  one 
every  month.  Scotshouse  is  in  the  parish  of  Currin.  in  the 
barony  of  Dartree.  Hie  parish  church,  capable  of  holding 
400  persons,  is  in  the  village ;  and  a  body  of  the  county  con- 
stabulary is  posted  there.  Drum  is  also  in  Currin  parish, 
and  in  the  barony  of  Dartree.  It  is  near  a  small  lake.  Lough 
liOng.  It  has  a  monthly  {air,  a  small  chapel-of-ease^  two 
Presbyterian  meeting-houses,  a  school,  and  a  dispensary. 
The  population  in  and  about  Drum  contains  a  larger  propor< 
tion  than  usual  of  members  of  the  Established  church, 
Rockoorry,  though  classed  by  our  authorities  among  Tilll^e^ 
is  realty  a  small  market-town ;  it  ooniists  of  a  wMe  street 
with  a  neat  market-house,  and  has  many  houses  of  respecta- 
ble appearance.  It  has  a  market  on  Wednesday,  and  a 
monthly  fkir.  Petty-sessions  are  held  every  Ibrtn^ht,  and 
a  par^  of  police  is  stationed  here.  There  are  neat  meet- 
in^honsiBS  fbr  Presbyterians  and  Wesleyan  Methodists; 
ana  there  are  an  in&nt-sehool,  a  sewing-school,  and  a  dis- 
pensary. Magheracloone.  or  Magheracloony.  is  in  the  ba- 
rony of  Farney,  a  short  distance  Arom  Carrickmacross.  It 
has  a  neat  modern  church. 

Divinons/or  Scelenastieed  and  Legcd  Purpote*. — The 
county  is  wholly  included  in  the  diocese  of  Clogher,  and 
contains  the  whole  or  part  of  twenty-tbree  parishes,  of  whtch 
only  two  ate  united  so  as  to  fbrm  one  benefice.  Of  the 
twenty-tvro  benefices,  fourieen  are  rectories  and  vicarages 
nnite^  two  rentarie^  and  six  vieafages.  With  respect  to 
value,  one  is  of  2000^.  a  year,  one  1015/,,  one  989/.,  two  firom 
800/.  to  900/.,  one  744/.,  fottr  of  fhnn  SOD/,  to  7001,  one  of 
551/.,  six  of  ft-om  400/1  to  500/.,  two  of  fWnn.  300/.  to  4D0/., 
two  of  from  200/.  to  3D0/.,  and  one  of  1 1 8/.  There  are  twen^- 
two  parish-churches  and  five  chapels-of-ease.  The  churches 
are  smaller  than  the  generality  of  English  churches ;  one 
of  them  (at  Monaghan)  is  however  capable  of  containing 
1100  persons :  manyof  them  have  been  erected  within  the 
last  twenty  years.  Divine  service  is  commonly  performed 
twice  on  the  Sunday,  beside  services  on  holidays.  In 
winter  the  second  service  is  sometimes  discontinued.  The 
consistorial  court  of  the  diocese  of  Clogher  is  held  at  Mona- 
gban,  where  is  also  the  diocesan  school. 

In  the  territorial  arrangements  of  the  Cathtrfie  church 
the  county  is  included  in  the  Oatholic  diocese  oi  Clogher, 
the  bishop  of  Which  has  the  cure  of  the  parish  of  Carrick- 
macross. There  ere  Ibrty-six  Catholic  dupels,  and  tventy- 
Ibnr  tueetlng-honses  for  Presbyterians  (of  various  classes) 
and  eight  for  Methodists.  The  population  of  the  parishes 
which  are  wholly  or  partly  in  this  county  is  about  208,000, 
which  may  he  thus  distributed:  belonging  to  the  Estap 
hltshed  church  32,000,  Catholics  151,000,  Presbyterians  ot 
other  Protestant  dissenters  25,000.  {Reporit  qf  Commia- 
aionert  qf  Public  Instruction.') 

For  judicial  purposes  the  county  Is  included  in  the 
north-east  circuit,  which  comprehends  the  eastern  part 
of  Ulster.  The  county  court-house  and  county-gaol  are 
at  Monaghan,  where  the  assizes  are  held.  Quarter-ses- 
sions are  held  at  Hondghan  and  at  Castle  Blaniey. 
petty  sessions  are  held  at  Monaghan,  Clones,  Castle  Blay- 
ney,  Ballybay,  and  Rockoorry.  There  are  brideVells  at 
Castle  Blayney  snd  Carrickmaerosa.  llie  county^gaol 
is  well  managed ;  its  good  order,  economy,  and  regularity 
ata  highly  creditable  those  who  direct  It ;  and  there  is 
sufficient  accommodation  in  cells  and  day-rooms  for  all 
the  purposes  of  classification  and  discipline,  ^o  pri- 
soners are  all  employed,  chiefly  at  stone-breaking ;  and  there 
is  a  tread-wheel  for  those  who  are  sentenced  to  nard  labour. 
There  is  an  excellent  school,  and  the  females  are  attended 
to  under  a  qualified  matron.  The  bridewells  are  small,  but 
clean  and  orderly,  and  the  management  of  them  is  con- 
ducted with  the  greatest  regularity.  (Reports  qf  Inspectors  qf 
Prisons. — Fifleenth  Report.)  Tne  number  of  persons  com- 
mitted for  trial  or  bailed,  in  1836.  was  360:  of  these  158 
were  for  crimes  against  the  person;  27  housebreaking 
or  other  offences  against  pTO|)erty  committed  with  violence ; 
63  for  offences  against  property  without  violence ;  50  for 
malicious  offbnces  against  proper^,  2  for  uttering  base 
coin,  and  60  fat  other  offences.  Of  the  whole  number,  288 
were  convicted,  and  72  acquitted  or  discharged.  No  execu- 
tion took  place  in  the  year.  Of  those  committed  or  bailed, 
302  were  males  (14  under  sixteen  years),  and  58  females  (1 
under  sixteen  years);  156  could  read  and  write,  116  could 
read  only,  and  M  conld  n^ber  read  nor  write.  The  pro- 
portion of  the  number  of  of 
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of  the  ooun^  is  considerably  below  the  aren^  of  Irduid. 
but  above  the  averafe  of  the  province  of  Ulster. 

The  number  of  the  constafaularv  force  in  employment  on 
the  Iftt  ofJanuat7,  1836,  vas4  c^ief  constables  or  sub-in- 
specton  of  the  first  class,  20  constables,  and  116  sub-con- 
ttables,  vith  5  horses.  The  expense  of  this  force  for  the 
year  1835  was  5110/.  Us.  Id.,  of  which  24lU.  9».  lid.  was 
chargeable  against  the  county.  The  amount  of  grand-jury 
presentments,  in  1835,  was  17,071/.  8«.  2<f^viz.  810/.  1«.  30. 
ftr  new  roads,  bridges,  Sec,  7045/.  17;.  Old  for  repairiiu; 
reads,  bridges,  &c,  1535/.  5#.  9i(/L  priaoos,  2537/L  10«.  3)d. 
police  establiihment.  8367/.  5^  salaries  of  county 
ofitcers,  1676/.  16f.  2(d.  repavnient  of  goretnmeat  advances, 
465/.  19«.  7d.  public  charities,  &&,  632/.  2*.  6^  misoel- 
hmeous  expenses. 

The  ooun^is  in  the  district  of  the  Armagh  Lunatic  Asy- 
lum. The  county  infirmary  or  hospital  is  at  Monaghau,  and 
there  are  dispensaries  at  Ballytrain,  Farney,  Scotstown, 
Castleshane,  Smithsborough,  Ballybay,  Clones,  Newbliss, 
Drum,  Rockcorry,  Monaghan,  Camckmacross,  and  Glas- 
lough.  There  were,  according  to  the  Return  of  the  Rev. 
James  Carlile  (May  3,  1837),  in  the  couuty  43  schools  in 
connection  with  the  National  Board  of  Education,  on  the 
roll  of  which  were  5464  scholars,  in  attendance  3406 ;  of 
those  whose  religious  sentiments  (or  those  of  their  fHends) 
wm  known,  484  were  Protestants  and  1689  Catholics. 

HitUtry  and  AjitiquitU*.—lTi  the  invauon  of  -Ireland  by 
the  An^o*Normans,  Henry  II.,  having  bestowed  all  Ulster 
on  John  de  Gourcy  when  he  eonld  conquer  it,  that  chieftain 
overran  various  parts  (a.d.  1 177),  and  built  casUes  to  secure 
his  conquests.  Among  others  he  built  two  in  the  district 
now  the  barony  of  Famey  in  this  county,*  and  gave  them 
in  change  to  Macmahon,  an  Irish  chieftam,  who  had  ingra- 
tiated himself  with  him.  MacMahon  demolished  these 
castles,  upon  which  De  Courcy  made  an  inroad  into  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  chieftain,  and  drove  away  a  great  number  of 
cattle.  He  was  followed  and  defeated  by  Uie  natives,  who 
bad  assembled  to  the  number  of  11,000;  but  in  the  course 
of  the  fbllowing  night,  arailing  himself  of  their  careless 
seeurify,  be  defeated  them  in  turn  with  fearful  slaughter, 
and  seeund  hii  fcoo^. 

The  English  dominion  in  this  mrt  of  Ireland  was  very 
imperfect  In  the  reign  of  Henry  iV.  we  find  that  the  dis- 
trict of  Femey  was  still  held  by  a  chieftain  of  the  race  of 
MacMahon,  to  whom  Thomas  of  Lancaster,  son  of  Heniy, 
granted  off  confirmed  it  at  a  certain  rent  The  English  re- 
tained however  a  castle  in  the  district 

Id  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  the  MacMahons  seem  to  have 
risen  in  arms,  for  they  are  noticed  among  the  septs  whom 
Talbot,  Lord  Fumival,  the  lord-lieutenant,  brought  into  the 
king's  peace.  All  he  was  able  to  do  appears  to  have  been 
to  prevent  open  rehellioa,  without  extending  or  strengthen- 
ing the  authoritv  of  the  English  government.  Little  is 
known  of  the  snfwequent  condition  of  the  district  or  the 
events  that  occurred  in  it,  until  die  r^i^  of  Elisabeth, 
under  whom  great  progress  was  made  in  reducing  the 
country  to  more  complete  sul^eotitHi.  In  the  year  1568  the 
Irish  parliament  assembled  at  Dublin  passed  an  act  for 
fUviding  into  shires  that  part  of  the  kingdom  which  bad 
not  yet  been  so  arranged,  and  Monaghan  was  one  of 
the  shires  constituted  at'  this  time.  The  country  however 
still  remained  in  an  unsettled  state,  for  Sir  Henry  Sidney, 
when  lord-deputy  for  the  last  time,  received  the  submission 
of  MacMahon  (aj).  1579  or  1576).  But  shortly  aft^,  on 
occasion  of  a  murder  committed  by  MacMahon,  the  lord- 
deputy  '  marched  into  MacMahon's  country,  and  burned  and 
otherwise  destroyed  it'  In  1584  MacMahon  again  'sub- 
mitted* to  the  lord-depu^.  Sir  John  Perrot  who  either 
divided  Ulster  into  connoes,  or  ^ndered  effectual  the  division 
whidi  had  bMn  befixe  made,  and  placed  sheriff^  justices 
of  the  peaoe^  and  other  offioen  in  them.  The  propriatH- 
ship  of  the  county  still  remained  in  the  bands  of  the  chief- 
tain of  the  MacMahons ;  hut  on  a  chsi^,  true  or  fklse,  of 
raising  forces  to  exact  the  payment  of  the  rents  due  to  him, 
Hugh  Roe  MacMahon  was  tried,  and  executed  at  the  town 
of  Monaghan  (a-d.  1589)  by  the  lord-deputy.  Sir  William 
Fltswilliams,  and  his  hinds  bestowed  on  some  of  his  kins- 
men and  other  persons,  to  hold  under  a  yearly  rent  In 
Cbe  troubles  excited  in  following  years  by  the  earl  of  Tyrone, 
the  county  was  the  scene  of  hostilities,  and  a  portion  of  the 
MacMahons  appear  to  have  joined  Tyrone.   The  English 

*It)t  not  to  b«  MiuMd  thsltlMlfa^  of  tki  aallnit-dMiiat  mi  tha 
nodan  UtDBjp  fftMtly  ooUMUed. 


had  a  fort  at  Monsghan.  In  the  settlement  of  Ulster  (a-ix  i 
1608),  on  the  forfeiture  of  the  estates  of  such  as  had  been 
engi^ed  in  the  rebellion  of  Sir  Cahir  O'Doherty,  Monaghan 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  included,  though  the  adjacent 
counties  were.  The  corporation  of  Monaghim  was  however 
one  of  those  erected  about  this  time  to  strengUien  the 
Protestant  and  English  interests. 

In  the  great  rebdlion  of  1641  Monaghan  was  one  <d  the 
counties  uat  early  came  into  the  power  of  the  insurgents, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  subsequent  struggle  was  included 
in  the  seat  of  war;  but  no  events  of  poftienlar  interMs 
occurred  within  it  In  the  war  of  the  Rendution  of  1688  a 
sharp  conflict  took  place  at  CMaslbiM;h,  in  which  the  Pro- 
testants were  victorious,  though  with  the  loss  of  their  leader, 
Mr.  Anketel,  a  gentleman  of  property  in  the  neigbbonrbood. 
In  the  rebellion  of  1798  the  county  appears  to  have  been 
scarcely  if  at  all  disturbed. 

{^z,\xfatl'%  Map  qf  Ireland  and  Memoir;  Second  Report 
qf  the  Irish  Ratlicajf  Commissionere ;  Beportt  qfCommis- 
tianerafor  Inquiring  into  the  state  qf  the  Poor  in  Ireland ; 
and  other  Paniamentary  Piipers  ;  Lewis's  Toptupraphieal 
ZHetionary  qf  Ireland;  Wakefidd's  ^ocoun^  i^ Inland; 
Cox'%  History  of  Ireland) 

MONARCHY,  from  the  Greek  iiovapx*a,  a  word  com- 
pounded of  ft&»,'os,  *  alone,'  and  the  element  dp%,iit,  '  go- 
vern,* and  signi^ing  the  '  government  of  a  sin^  person.' 
The  word  monarchy  is  properly  applied  to  the  government 
of  a  political  community  in  which  one  person  exercises  the 
sovereign  power.  [Sovbrbionty.]  In  such  cases,  and  in 
such  cases  alono,  the  government  is  properly  styled  a  mo* 
narchy,  and  the  supreme  ruler  is  properly  styled  a  monarch. 
Examples  of  monarchy,  properly  so  called,  are  afibrded  by 
many  Oriental  governments,  both  in  aotient  and  modern 
times,  by  the  governments  of  France  and  Spain  in  the  last 
centur^,  and  the  exiyting  govemnwnts  of  Russia,  Austria, 
and  the  several  states  of  Italy. 

But  since  monarchs  have  in  man^  cases  borne  the  hono- 
rary title  of  ^anXf  dci*  rex,  re,  roi,  komg,  or  king,  and  since 

Eersons  so  styled  have,  in  many  states  not  monarchical, 
eld  the  highest  rank  in  the  government  and  derived  that 
rank  by  inheritanoe,  governments  presided  over  by  a  person 
bearing  one  of  the  titles  just  mentioned  have  usually  been 
called  monarchies. 

Hie  name  numarchy  is  however  ineorectly  applied  to  a 
government,  unless  the  lung  (or  person  bearing  tne  equiva- 
lent title)  possesses  the  entire  sovereign  power ;  as  was  the 
case  with  toe  king  of  Persia  (whom  the  Greeks  called  '  the 
{^eat  king,'  or  simply  '  the  king'),  and  in  more  recent 
tunes  with  King  Louis  XIV.,  called  by  his  contemporaries 
the  Grand  Monarque. 

Now  a  king  does  not  necessarily  possess  the  entire 
sovereign  power ;  in  other  words,  he  is  not  necessarily  a 
monarch.  Thus  the  king  has  shartJ  Uie  sovereign  power 
either  with  a  class  of  nobles,  as  in  the  early  Greek  states 
(Muller*s  Dorians,  b.  iiL,  e.  1),  or  with  a  popular  body,  as 
in  the  Roman  kingdom,  in  the  feudal  Vingdonu  of  the 
middle  ages,  and  in  modem  England,  Frauo^  Holland, 
and  Belgium,  The  appellation  of  monorcA  properly  implies 
the  possession  of  the  entire  soverei^jn  power  by  the  person 
to  whom  it  is  affixed.  The  title  of  Au^,  on  the  other  hand, 
does  not  imply  that  the  king  possesses  the  entire  sovereign 
Dower.  In  a  state  where  the  king  once  was  a  monarch,  the 
kingly  ofBce  may  cease  to  confer  the  undivided  sova^ignt}- ; 
and  it  may  even  dwindle  into  complete  iusiguificanoe,  and 
become  a  merely  honorary  dignity,  as  was  the  case  with  the 
apxftv  jSiunXfAc  at  Athens^  and  tbe  rex  sacrijSeulus  at  Rome. 
(Creuzer's  Abriss  der  Romischen  AnOquitdten,  $  133.) 

In  Sparta  there  was  a  double  line  of  hereditary  kings, 
who  shared  the  sovereign  power  with  some  other  magis- 
trates and  an  assembly  of  oitiiens.  The  government  of 
Sparta  has  usually  been  termed  a  rapublie,  but  some  an- 
tient  writers  have  called  it  monaichiod,  on  account  of  its 
kings ;  and  Polybius  u>pUes  the  same  epithet  to  tbe  Roman 
republic  on  account  of  its  two  ootuuls.  {FkiMogieal  Mu- 
seum, vol.  ii.,  p.  49,  57.) 

States  which  were  at  one  time  governed  by  kings  possess-  j 
ing  tbe  entire  sovereign  power,  and  in  which  tbe  king  has  ' 
subsequently  been  compelled  to  share  the  sovereign  power  , 
with  a  popular  body,  are  usually  styled  mixed  momirehies  \ 
or  Umited  monarmiet.  These  otptessioDS  mean  that  the 

■  Ob  the  canMpoBdoM  of  jSainXcdc  ud  •wv.MaOIbbN't'DMfiM  ud 
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person  invested  with  the  kinglf  office,  baving  once  been  a 
monarch,  is  WHO  longer ;  and  they  may  be  compared  with  such 
expmuoDS  as  vtbci  avcae,  which  occur  in  the  Qreek  poets. 

Govenunents  ue  divided  into  monoreAtiRf  and  repiaSet ; 
and  theralbre  all  gownments  which  are  not  monarchies 
are  rapnbKcfl.  As  we  have  already  stated,  a  monarchy- is  a 
gOTemment  in  which  one  person  possesses  the  entire  sove- 
reign power ;  and  consequently  a  republic  is  a  government 
in  which  the  soveTeignpower  is  shared  between  several  per- 
sons. [Republic]  lliese  definitions  of  monarcfiy  and 
republic  however  ao  not  agree  with  existing  usage ;  accord- 
ing to  which,  the  popular  though  royal  governments  of 
England  and  France,  for  example,  are  monarchies  (viz. 
mixed  or  limited  monarchies),  not  republics. 

The  populsr  usage  of  the  terms  in  question,  to  which  we 
have  adverted,  is  mainly  owing  to  three  causes.  1.  Kings 
not  possessing  the  entire  sovereign  power  have  in  many 
cases  sueceedM  kings  who  did  possess  the  entire  sovereign 
power;  in  other  words,  kings  notmonarchs  have  in  many 
cases  succeeded  kings  who  were  monarchs.  8.  Both  in  royal 
monarchies  and  in  royal  republics,  the  crown  or  regal  title 
usually  descends  by  inheritance.  3.  Kings  who  are  not 
monarchs  usually  anect  the  state  of  monarchs  properly  so 
called ;  they  intermarry  only  with  persons  of  monarchical 
or  ro^al  blood,  and  refiise  to  intermarry  with  persons  of  an 
infanor  degree. 

Governments  such  as  those  of  England  and  France  are 
included  by  popular  usage,  together  with  republics,  in  the 
term  *  free  or  constitutional  governments,*  as  distinguished 
from  pure  monarchies,  absolute  monarchies,  or  despotisms. 

According  to  the  existing  phraseology  therefore,  the  use 
of  the  two  terms  in  question  is  as  follows: — 

Monarchies  are  of  two  sorts,  viz.  flrsi,  nure,  absolute,  or 
unlimited  monarchies,  that  is,  monarcntes  properly  so 
called;  and,  tecoruUy,  limited,  mixed,  or  constitution^ 
monarchies,  or  monarchies  improperly  so  called,  that  is, 
republics  presided  over  by  a  king,  or  kingly  governments 
where  the  king  is  not  sovefeign. 

Republics  are  states  in  which  several  persons  share  the 
sovereif!^  power,  and  in  which  the  person  at  the  head  of  the 
governing  body  does  not  bear  the  title  of  king.  Accord- 
ingly, Holland  with  a  stadtholder,  Venice  with  a  doge,  and 
England  with  a  protector,  are  called  republics,  not  monar- 
chies. If  the  head  of  the  Venetian  aristocracy  had  been 
styled  king  instead  of  doge,  and  if  his  office  had  descended 
by  inheritance  instead '  of  being  conferred  by  election, 
Venice  would  have  been  called  a  monarchy,  and  not  a  re- 
public. The  only  exception  to  this  usage  of  which  we  are 
aware  occurs  in  the  ease  Sparta,  which  is  commonly 
called  a  republic,  and  not  a  monarchy,  although  it  had  he- 
reditary kii^  The  reason  of  tins  exception  probably  is, 
that  there  bemg  iwo  lines  of  kings  at  Sparta,  it  was  thought 
too  gross  an  inaccuracy  to  call  its  government  monarchical ; 
though  its  government  would  have  been  called  monarchical, 
if  there  had  been  only  one  king,  in  spite  of  the  narrow 
powers  which  that  king  might  have  possessed. 

The  comparative  ad\'antages  of  a  popular  or  republican 
government  and  of  a  monarchical  government  have  been 
htated,  with  greater  or  less  completeness  and  candour,  by 
many  writers.  The  best  statement  of  the  advantages  of 
monarchy  (properly  so  called),  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
is  in  Hobbes's  *  Leviathan,'  part  ii.,  e.  19. 

MONAS.  [HlCROZOARIA.] 

MONASSA,  Vieillot's  name  fi>r  a  genus  of  Birds  (Her- 
mit Birds  of  Swainson  and  others).  [KmonsHsBa,  vol. 
xiu.,  p.  227.1 

MONASTBREVEN.  [Kildaee.] 

MONASTERY.  [Mokachism;  Monk.] 

MONBODDO,  JAMES  BURNETT,  styled  LORD  (in 
his  quality  of  (oie  of  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Session^ 
was  bom  in  1714,  at  the  mmily  seat  of  Monhoddo,  in  Kin- 
cardineshire, and  after  studying  at  Aberdeen,  was  sent  to 
the  university  of  Groningen,  according  to  a  custom  then 
common  in  Scotland,  where  an  education  either  at  a  Dutch 
or  French  univenity  was  considered  indispensable  for  young 
men  intended  either  for  the  profession  of  law  or  for  that  of 
physic.  liord  Monboddo  has  himself  mentioned  that  his 
father,  whose  eldest  son  he  was,  sold  part  of  bis  estate  in 
order  to  affi)rd  him  this  advanti^.  He  returned  home  in 
1738,  and  from  fhat  time  practised  as  an  advocate  at  the 
Scottish  bar,  till  his  elevation  to  the  bench  in  1 76  7.  He  is 
known  in  the  literary  world  by  two  learned  but  paradoxical 
works:  the  first  entitled  *  A  Dissertation  on  the  Origin  and 
P.  C  No.  952. 


Progress  of  Language,'  in  6  vols.  8vo.,  1774-92 ;  the  second 
entitled  *  Antient  Metaphysics,*  in  C  vols.  4to.,  1778,  &c. 
An  exclusive  and  somewhat  intolerant  admiration  of  the 
langu^e,  literature^  and  philosophy  of  the  antient  Gneks, 
some  singular  notunu  about  men  being  only  a  civilised 
species  of  monkeys,  a  pref^ence  for  the  vtrtnes  and  hapin- 
ness  of  the  savage  state,  and  a  general  credulity  in  favour 
of  the  marvellous,  are,  in  addition  to  very  oonsiderabla  eru- 
dition, among  the  most  remarkable  peculiarities  of  these 
performances.  Lord  Monboddo  however  was  also  esteemed 
a  good  lawyer  and  judge,  and  his  character  in  all  other  rela- 
tions was  of  the  highest  respeetabili^.  A  description  of 
his  person  and  conversation  has  been  given  by  Boswell  in 
his  *  Tour  to  the  Hebrides.'  in  an  account  of  a  visit  paid 
to  him  by  Dr.  Johnson  at  Monboddo  (pp.  73-85).  In  a 
note  Boswell  says, '  There  were  several  points  of  similarity 
between  them;  learning,  clearness  oi  bead,  precision  of 
speech,  and  a  love  of  research  on  many  subjects  which 
people  in  general  do  not  investigate.  Foote  paid  Lord  Mod 
Doddo  the  compliment  of  saying  that  he  was  an  Elzevir 
edition  of  Johnson.'  Some  fUrthw  account  of  him  may  be 
fbund  in  Kerr*s  *  Memoirs  of  Smellie  *  the  Edinburgh 

erinter  (vol.  i.,  p^.  409-415).  Smellie,  we  are  told,  used  to 
e  a  frequent  visitor  at  what  his  lordship  called  His  learned 
mppera.  '  In  imitation  of  the  antient8,*says  Smellie's  bio- 
grapher, '  for  whom  he  professed  an  enthusiastic  admita- 
tion.  Lord  Monboddo  always  made  supper  his  principal 
meal,  and  his  regular  time  of  entertaining  his  friends.  These 
learned  suppers  userl  to  take  place  onco  a  fortnight 
during  the  sitting  of  the  courts;  and  among  the  usual 
guests  were  the  late  Dr.  Black,  Dr.  Hutton,  Dr.  Hope,  Dr. 
Walker,  Mr.  Smellie,  and  other  men  of  science  and  learn- 
ing, of  whom  Edinburgh  at  that  time  furnished  an  ample 
store.'  Lord  Monboddo  died  at  Edinburgh,  in  oonseouenoe 
of  a  paralytic  stroke,  on  the  26th  of  May,  1799. 
MONDE'GO.  River.  tPoftTUOAt.] 
MONIX^VI^  a  province  of  the  Sardinian  territories,  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Ligurian  Apennines,  which  separate  it 
fh>m  the  Western  Riviera  of  Genoa,  is  bounded  on  the  east 
by  the  province  of  Acqui,  on  the  west  by  that  of  Guneo, 
and  on  the  north  by  the  provinces  of  Saluzzo  and  Alba. 
The  province  of  Mondovi  consists  mainly  of  the  basin  of  the 
Upper  Tanaro,  which  river  has  its  source  near  Ormea,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Ijgurian  Apenninos,  and  flows  northward  by 
Ceva ;  it  receives  the  EUero  and  Pesio  on  its  left  bank,  and 
farther  down  the  Stum,  which  comes  Arom  Coni ;  the 
Tanaro  then  enters  the  province  of  Alba,  and  continues  its 
course  towards  the  Po.  The  length  of  the  province  of 
Mondovi,  Arom  south  to  north,  fTom  the  source  of  the 
Tknaro  to  Cherasoo,  which  is  at  the  confluence  of  ^e  Stura 
and  the  Tanaro,  is  near  40  miles;  and  its  breadth,  from 
the  ridge  of  hills  which  divide  the  valley  of  the  Tanaro 
from  that  of  the  Bormida,  or  province  of  Acqui,  to  the  limits 
of  the  province  of  Coni,  is  about  15  miles.  The  poputa* 
tion  of  the  province  is  ^ted  by  Serristori  (Saggio  Sta- 
tisUco)  at  118,000.  The  principal  towns  are— 1.  Mon- 
dovi, built  partly  on  the  bank  of  the  river  EUero,  an  affluent 
of  the  Tanaro,  and  partly  on  a  hill  which  rises  above  it :  it 
is  surrounded  by  walls,  has  a  strong  castle,  several  churches 
and  convents,  and  15,700  inhabitants.  {Calendario  Sardo.) 
Mondovi  is  a  bishop's  see,  has  a  clerical  seminary  and  a 
royal  collie,  and  manufactories  of  silks,  woollens,  cottons, 
papef,  and  hats.  The  country  around  is  rich  in  com, 
vines,  mulberry^trees,  and  cattle.  2.  Cherasoo,  a  regularly 
built  town,  at  ue  confluence  of  the  Stura  uid  the  lanaro, 
a  fortified  town  with  a  caslle,  has  several  churches  and 
convents,  a  ooll^,  two  hospitals,  and  8300  inhabitants. 
Silk  is  the  principal  produce  of  its  territory.  Cherasco  has 
some  fine  buildings,  such  as  the  town-house,  the  palace  of 
the  noble  family  Salmatoris,  and  that  of  Gotti.  Several  of 
the  churches  and  private  houses  are  adorned  with  paintian 
by  Taricco,  a  native  artist  The  district  of  Cherasoo  is  wdl 
known  for  its  white  truffles,  which  are  reckoned  the  best  in 
Piedmont,  a  country  renowned  for  truffles.  3.  Ceva,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  has  a  castle,  two  churches,  a 
college,  silk  manumctories  and  iron-forges,  and  3500  inha- 
bitants. 4.GaresBio,  neu:  the  sources  of  the  Tanaro,  has 
5300  inhabitants.  5.  Bene,  on  the  road  from  Mondovi  to 
Cherasco,  has  a  castle,  some  good  bufldinga,  and  5000  inha- 
bitants. 6.  Dc^liani,  on  the  road  from  Osva  to  Chetaseo 
with  a  college  and  4000  inhabitants. 

It  was  vy  Mondovi  and  the  valley  of  iA»  Tsnara^tfut 
Bonapart«  first  penetrated  into  Ui^lfm  tJ^^MuDglc 
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MONBY  is  metal  coined  for  the  purposes  of  commerce, 
usually  stamped  with  the  name  and  anns  of  the  prince  or 
state  that  directs  it  to  pass  current  In  a  more  enlarged 
sense,  money  means  any  representation  of  property,  whether 
as  coin  or  in  the  form  of  paper— the  circulating  medium. 
For  money  iu  this  latter  sense,  and  for  our  monetmy 

gstem,  the  reader  may  refer  to  the  articles  Bank; 
:ll  Off  BxcuNQB ;  Cqiuuncy  ;  Bxchanok  ;  and  Ih- 

The  earliest  cxirrency  of  metal  has  been  already  treated 

of  under  Coin,  together  with  the  denomination^  as  Ar  as 
they  are  known,  of  the  different  moneys  cunent  among  the 
chief  nations  of  antiquity,  as  well  as  in  our  own  rountry. 
In  the  latter  a  more  particular  account  of  one  or  two  coins 
was  omitted :  the  FARTBiHa  for  instance,  and  the  Gui- 
nea, both  of  which  have  been  retered  to  tjie  present 
article. 

Although  Farthings  are  asserted  to  have  been  round 
coins  in  uie  time  of  some  of  the  later  Saxon  kings,  they 
usually  at  that  period  consisted  of  the  fractions  or  parts  of 
the  penny  broken  into  four.  Instances  of  pennies  neatly 
and  accurately  cut  into  balTes  and  quarters  occur  almost 
Tfaerever  Saxon  coins  hare  been  discovered.  TheceopVlu;, 
or  Iburtbling,  as  money,  is  twice  mentioned  in  the  Ar^lo- 
Saxon  version  of  the  ^pels  (Mait.  v.  26 ;  Luke  xxl  2). 

Guinea.  The  unite,  as  it  was  called,  or  twenty-shiUing 
piece,  was  first  coined  by  King  James  L  It  was  continued 
under  King  Charles  I.,  and  under  Cromwell.  Snelling  ( Fiew 
qftha  Gold  Coin  and  Coinage  qf  England,  p.  29),  speaking 
of  Charles  II.'s  coinage  of  1662.  says,  the  term  twenty- 
shilling  piece  is  still  kept  in  the  indentures ;  the  appellation 
of  Guinea,  given  to  it,  was  because  great  quantities  of  them 
were  coined  eut  of  gold  brought  iVom  the  Guinea  coast  by 
the  Royal  African  Company,  which  are  distinguished  by 
an  elephant  under  the  h«id,  some  a  castle,  others  without 
which  was  continued  under  each  reign  until  Greoi^  L, 
though  but  a  few  are  to  be  seen  thus  marked,  either  of 
him  or  of  Queen  Anne.  The  guinea  of  Charles  IL  bad 
not  been  long  In  currency  before  common  consent  had 
raised  it  to  twenty-one  shillings.  About  the  tera  of  the 
Revolution,  James  II.'s  guinea  was  ^idand  received  at 
twenty-one  shillings  and  sixpence.  Id  the  reign  imme- 
diately subsequent  the  gola  money  remaining  without 
alteration  in  weight  and  fineness,  and  the  silver  money 
growing  daily  of  less  value  by  clipping  and  counterfeiting, 
occasioned  twenty-five  shillings,  then  twenty-eight  shillings, 
and  at  last  thirty  shillings  to  be  ^ven  for  a  guinea;  but  no 
sooner  was  the  silver  money  restored  to  its  first  value  by 
the  grand  ncoinage,  than  the  guinea  was  a^n  reduced, 
fi  rst  to  twen^-eigbt  shillinn,  then  to  twenty-six,  and  finally 
to  twentv-two  shillings,  and  soon  after  by  common  consent 
was  paia  and  remained  as  before  at  SI*.  and  continued 
at  that  price  for  twen^  years  after.  In  1717  the  guinea 
was  reduced  to  twenty-one  shillings,  at  which  it  continued 
till  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Geoi^e  III.,  when  the 
coining  of  guineas  ceased,  and  twenty-shilling  pieces  were 
again  coined  under  the  name  of  sovereigns. 

Several  other  coins,  ancient  and  modem,  have  been 
already  dispoBed  of  under  Anobl  ;  As ;  Aureus  ;  Bezant  ; 
Billon;  Crowns  of  the  Sun;  Daric;  Denarius;  De- 
nier; Drachma;  Livre;  and  Louis  d'Or. 

We  shall  now  lay  before  our  readers  as  concise  an  account 
as  possible  of  the  money  which  forms  the  present  or  has 
formed  the  recently  existing  metidlic  currency  of  modern 
nations,  taking  them  al^iabetieallf':— 

Abastif  or  Abtuteet  n  Persian  com  of  th«  value  of  S^d, 

Abi^uelp,  or  AXbuguel^  see  Grucio. 

Alberfs  Dollar  is  a  coin  known  in  Holland,  irith  its  half 
and  quarter,  at  SO.  35,  and  12^  stivers.  The  term  is  used 
also  as  a  money  of  account  at  Xihau  and  Riga,  llie  intrinsic 
value  of  a  metallic  Albert's  Dollar  is  4^^. 

Albiu,  a  small  coin  and  money  of  accQunt,  at  Cassel, 
Cologne,  and  other  places  in  Germany ;  the  value  of  the 
albus  was  less  than  ^d. 

Altmichlic,  a  Turkish  silver  coin  of  60  paras,  value  3s. 

Aiper,  a  very  small  Turkish  coin  and  money  oT  account 
120  aspers  =  I  piastre. 

Augutt  d'Or^  a  gold  coin  of  Saxony,  double,  single,  and 
half;  reckoned  at  10,  5,  and  2(  rix-dollars.  The  august  of 
1754  was  worth  16*.  2d. ;  that  of  1784,  16«.  ^d. 

Bagattino,  a  Venetian  copper  ooin.  a  half  soldo. 

Ai^oecAo^  or  Soldo,  a  copper  eoin  at  Rome.  Bolimia,  &c., 
oiride)  into  13  denaiil,  or  5  quattnni;  vorth  %  tnfle  more 


than  a  halfpenny ;  there  are  also  double  and  an|[le  bqoe- 
chelli,  at  4  and  2  bajocchi. 
Bajoire,  a  silver  coin  of  Swiueriand,  of  3  Uvres  IS  sola 

current. 

Barbone,  a  silver  coin  in  Lucca,  of  12  soldi,  half  and  quarter 
in  proportion.   The  barbone  is  worth  rather  more  than  4d 

Bataraeeot  a  small  tin  coin  current  at  Goa  on  the  Mala- 
bar coast  lliese  are  called  bad  basaniccos;  there  are 
others  called  good  ones,  of  copper ;  all  the  coins  of  Goa  are 
of  the  same  two  descriptions  and  denominationB. 

Batzen,  a  base  silver  coin  in  Switzeriand.  and  also  in 
some  parts  of  Germany,  as  at  Augsburg.  At  Basle,  a  good 
batzen  is  4  creutzers ;  a  Swiss  batzen,  2  sous,  or  3|  creutzers. 
Each  batzen  contains  10  rappen.  Silver  pieces  of  40  and  20 
batzen.  and  base  silver  piraes  of  10  and  5  batzen,  wero  pub- 
lished under  the  Helvetic  republic  between  179S  and  1803. 
The  Swiss  batzen  is  nearly  lid.  English. 

Bendiky.  a  gold  coin  of  Marocco,  of  the  value  of  9*. 

BeaUck,  a  Turkish  silver  coin  worth  about  Zi. 

Bit,  or  Bitt,  a  small  coin  in  the  West  Indies,  worth  S\d. 

Blaffert,  a  small  coin  at  Cologne,  worth  4  albuses. 

Blatikeelt  or  BlanqueUo,  a  small  coin  and  money  of 
account  in  Uarocco.   It  is  worth  about  \d. 

Bfdognino,  a  copper  coin  at  Bologna  and  its  neighbour- 
hood, uie  same  with  the  hajoccho. 

Borhi,  or  Burbi,  a  coin  in  Eigypt  of  coppw.  eight  of  which 
go  to  a  medino.   Borbies  are  tdso  current  at  Tunis. 

Borjookes,  the  name  for  the  glass-beads  which  pass  as 
small  money  in  Abyssinia. 

Caeliareto,  a  copper  coin  in  Sardinia. 

Cahaim,  see  Cowries. 

Carlino,  a  small  coin  and  money  of  account  in  the  king- 
dom of  Naples  and  in  Sicily :  it  contains  1 0  grani,  worth  4^. 
In  Piedmont  the  carlino  is  a  gold  coin ;  coined  before  17ti3 
it  was  of  the  assayed  value  of  il.  \  89.8d.;  subsequent  to  Uiat 
year,  51.  12t.  3d.   The  half,  &c.  in  proportion. 

CaroUn  d'Or,  or  simply  Qirolin,  a  gold  coin  of  Bavaria. 
Hesse-Darmstadt;  and  Wirtember^  value  20s.  4^. 

Cash,  a  small  coin  in  China,  and  India  beyond  the 
Ganges.  It  is  the  only  coin  used  in  China.  It  is  not 
coined  but  cast  It  is  composed  of  6  parts  of  copper  and  4 
of  lead ;  round,  marked  on  one  side,  and  rather  raised  at 
the  edges,  with  a  square  hole  in  the  middle.  These  pieces 
are  commonly  earned  like  beads  on  a  string  or  wire.  A 
tale  in  account  of  fine  silver  should  be  worth  1000  cash,  or 
about  6s.  Sd. ;  but  on  account  of  their  convenience  for 
common  use,  their  price  is  sometimes  so  much  raised  that 
only  750  cash  are  given  for  the  tale.  Co^  is  sometimes 
called  Coxa.  In  Sumaba  cash  are  small  pieces  of  tin  or 
lead,  2500  of  which  go  to  a  mace. 

Cent,  or  CenHmct  a  money  of  account  in  the  new  system 
of  France,  and  a  coin  in  the  United  States  of  North 
Amoica.  In  F^ce  the  centime  is  the  hundredth  part  of 
the  franc.  In  the  money  of  the  United  States  the  cent  ii 
the  hundredth  part  of  a  dollar,  and  contains  SOS  grains  of 
copper.   Half  cents  are  coined  in  the  same  proportion. 

Chayi,  a  small  silver  coin  of  Persia,  of  the  value  of  2|i£ 

Commassee,  a  smzll  copper  coin,  containing  a  little  silver, 
made  use  of  at  Betelfagui,  or  Betlefackee,  in  Arabia. 

Copang,  or  Coban.  The  old  copangs  weigh  37 1  Dutch  asen, 
or  275  English  grains,  and  the  gold  is  said  to  be  2'i  carats 
fine ;  this  would  give  21.  4s.  7d  sterling  for  the  value  of  the 
old  copang ;  but  it  must  be  observed  that  the  Japanese  coins 
are  reckoned  at  Madras  only  87  touch,  which  is  20fi  carats, 
and  this  reduces  the  value  of  the  old  copang  to  21.  Is.  lOd. 
sterling.  The  new  copangs  vrei^  180  Bnglish  grains,  and 
the  gold  is  about  16  carats  fine,  whidi  givei  their  value 
2ls.3d,  sterling. 

Copeckt  see  Kopek. 

CoroniUa,  or  Veinten  de  Ore,  a  Spanish  eoin  of  gold,  of 
the  value  of  4s.  0^. 

Cowries.  KeWy,  under  'Calcutta  in  Bengal.'  says, '  Ac- 
counts are  sometimes  kept  <n  the  inferi(V  denartments  of 
business  in  cowries,  a  species  of  small  sea-sbells,  which,  as 
long  as  they  remain  unbroken,  are  used  as  money  in  small 
payments;  and  2560  cowries  are  generally  reckoned  for  a 
current  rupee ;  but  they  have  intermediate  divisions,  thus 
4  cowries  make  1  gunda;  20  gundas,  1  punn;  4  punns,  I 
anna ;  4  annas,  1  eabaun ;  and  4  cahauns,  1  current  rupee ; 
but  the  last  proportion  is  Tariable.  Cowries  are  also  used 
for  money  at  Scindy  on  the  Malabar  coast,  at  Siam  on  the 
farther  peninsula,  and  in  Guinea,  \riiere  2000  of  these  shrib 
are  called  a  macuta.  .  r^r^r^n]^ 
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Coz,  a  snull  PlarSian  cdii,  in  copper*  10  cozbaagues  or 
coz  make  a  shahee. 

Crazia,  a  small  silver  coin  in  Tuscany. 

Crimbal,  a  small  coin  in  the  West  India  Islands,  called 
also  Isle  du  Vent  Bits,  which  pass  for  7^.  currency. 

Crown.  In  England,  Henry  VIII.  was  the  first  king 
who  coined  a  crown  in  gold.  He  afterwards,  as  has  heen 
already  noticed,  struck  some  patterns  for  a  crown  in  silver ; 
but  Edward  YI.  was  the  fiist  who  coined  the  silver  crown 
and  half-crown  for  currency.  From  Elizabeth  to  William 
IV.  the  silver  crown  and  half-crown  have  been  struck  in 
every  reigu.  The  croone,  or  crown,  was  formerly  a  coin  of 
the  Netoeilanda;  those  after  1755  wen  estimated  at  2 
florins  14  stiven  of  exchange,  or  3  florins  3  ainea  current 
It  was  also  a  coin  of  Denmark ;  double,  sii^e,  and  half- 
crowns  were  xeekoned  at  8, 4,  and  2  marks  crown  money, 
or  8  marks  8  skillings,  4  marks  4  skillings,  and  2  marks  2 
skillings  current. 

Crtuado,  a  coin  in  Portugal,  both  in  gold  and  silver.  Of 
the  gold  crusados  there  are  two  kindb,  the  old  crusado 
coined  at  400  rees,  the  new  crusado  at  480  rees ;  the  silver 
crusado,  also  of  480  rees,  has  its  half,  quarter,  and  eighth. 
The  value  of  the  old  crusado  was  2s.  5d. ;  of  ibe  new,  both 
gold  and  silver,  2s.  7d. 

Daalder,  a  Dutch  silver  coin,  or  30-stiver  piece,  worth  in 
sterling  Is.  S^dL 

Daezajie,  a  silver  coin  of  Persia,  of  the  value  of  5  ma- 
moodis,  worth  about  ltd. 

Deeime,  a  money  of  account  and  coin  in  the  Rerdution- 
ny  system  of  France.  Ten  decimes  make  the  franc,  or  100 
oentimM.  Copper  pieces  of  one  and  two  decimes  are  still 
current. 

Denaro,  a  money  of  account  in  most  parts  of  Italy. 

Denier.  [Denier.]  It  was  the  240th  part  of  the  livre, 
or  French  pound. 

Denushka,  a  Russian  copper  coin,  half  a  kopek. 

Dime,  a  money  of  account  and  silver  coin  in  America,  is 
the  tenth  part  of  a  dollar.  There  are  also  half  dimes ;  both 
coined  in  1796,  worth  bid.  and  2\i. 

Dittobolo,  a  copper  coin  in  the  Ionian  Islands,  the  double 
of  the  obolo  or  cent   The  cent  is  worth  ^  nearly. 

Diwani,  or  i^iro,  a  money  of  Abyssinia. 

Dobra,  or  Dobraon,  a  Portugueso  gold  coin.  Kelly  says 
the  old  dobia  coined  before  1722  at  20,000  rees  has  since 
become  worth  24,000;  the  dobra  struok  since  1722  is  of 
12,600  reea.  There  is  also  a  half-dobra  of  6400  rees,  Uke- 
wise  called  a  Joauese.  The  sterling  value  of  the  later 
dobra,  aceoiding  to  the  mint  price  of  gold  in  England  at 
3/.  \7s.  XQ\d  per  ounce,  is  3/.  lit.  Offl. 

Doe,  a  small  coin  of  Leeward  currency,  used  in  the 
^encn  West  India  Islands,  called  also  the  noir. 

Doit,  or  Duyt,  a  small  Dutch  copper  ooin,  the  eighUi  part 
of  a  stiver,  in  value  half  a  farthing. 

Dollar.  The  dollar  of  the  United  States  of  North  Ame- 
rica, weighing  416  grains  of  standard  silver,  is  valued  at 
At.  4d.  English.  It  has  on  the  edge  '  onk  dollak  or  unit 
HUNDRKD  CBNTs:'  and  has  its  divisions  of  half  and  quarter. 
By  an  act  of  1837  the  olver  dollar  of  the  United  States  is 
required  to  contain  4l2i  grains  of  standard  ailver  of  which 
one-tenth  is  alloy ;  which  is  now  the  prcpportion  in  all  coins 
ofthe  United  StateE,whelher  of  silver  or  gold.  The  Spanish 
dollar  of  the  old  sort,  before  a  new  coinage  took  place  in 
1772,  was  of  the  sterling  value  of  4s.  4^  Till  then  there 
were  dollars  of  two  denominations,  the  Mexican  and  the 
Sevillan  dollar.  That  which  is  at  present  generally  circu- 
lated as  Uie  Spanish  dollar  is  really  of  the  sterling  value 
of  4s.  Sid,  It  passes  in  ^Kiin  for  20  reals  vellon.  The 
rix-dollar  of  the  north  of  £urope  is  termed  TTuder  by  the 
Germans ;  Pezxa  is  the  ItaUan  and  Piaitre  the  Turki^ 
dollar.    See  RianioUar. 

Doodee  and  Baif  Doodee,  copper  pieces  of  10  and  5  cash, 
current  at  Madras.   They  are  struok  in  England. 

DoppiOt  or  Pistole,  an  Italian  sold' ooin  of  which  the 
vahw  Tatias  in  diffisrent  states.  KcAly  says,  amotw  the 
prices  eurrait  at  Genoa,  Jidy  20,  1807,  the  Boman  wppia 
was  at  20  lire  14  soldi;  Airma,  ditto,  26  lire  14  soldi; 
Piedmont,  ditto,  old,  35  lire  8  soldi;  ditto,  new,  34  lire  15 
soldi.  At  Hilan  the  value  of  the  doppia  was  fixed  by  an 
imperial  edict  in  1786  at  25  lire  3  soldi  correnti.  Its  Eng- 
lish value  about  15«.  7d.  sterling.  In  the  PiedmontoM 
territory  ibe  older  doppia  has  heen  long  out  of  currency. 
ThejmaeDt  is  of  24  lire ;  the  hal^  &c.  in  proportion.  The 
old  Piedmontese  doppia  of  1741  to  1785  was  of  the  value 


of  1/.  5s.  $d.  steriing;  that  after  1785,  \l  2c.  7^.  Tlie 
Parma  doppia  of  1787  was  worth  17*.  7^ ;  that  of  1796, 

I6s.  mid. 

Doppietta,  or  gold  scudo,  a  coin  of  Sardinia  of  5  lire. 

Doreea,  a  coin  and  money  of  account  in  Bombay ;  tiie 
coin  is  of  copper  with  a  mixture  of  tin  or  lead. 

Donbla,  a  silver  coin  of  Tunis,  valued  at  24  aspers. 

Doubloon,  a  Spanish  gold  coin,  the  antient  value  of  which 
was  changed  in  the  coinage  which  took  place  in  1772,  when 
the  former  pieces  were  ctdled  in.  The  old  doubloon  was  of 
the  value  of  3/.  6r.  t^;  diat  of  1772,  S^.  5f.  lOdL  The 
double  and  the  half  of  each  in  proportion. 

Ducat,  Dutch,  8  gold  eoin,  of  die  value  of  S  gailden  2 
stivers.   Englidi  vuue  6f.  9d 

Ducat,  German,  also  a  gold  coin,  the  rate  of  coinage  of 
which,  although  each  state  lias  its  own  ducats,  is  nearly  the 
same  all  over  Germany.  Kelly  says,  acco'rding  to  the  mint 
price  of  gold  in  England,  as  already  stated,  the  ducat  of 
Bavaria  is  worth  9«.  A\d\  of  Brunswick,  9s.  2d;  of  Cologne, 
9«.  Z\d ;  Denmark,  9c.  3^. ;  Frankfort,  9c.  4^. ;  Ham- 
burg, 9c.  4^.  ;  Hanover,  9c.  &\d ;  Hesse-Darmstadt, 
9c.  5^.;  Mannheim,  9c.  4^;  Niimberg,  9c.  3^;  Prussia 
of  1 748,  9C.  4i£/. ;  of  1 787,  9c.  3^  ;  Treves,  9c.  3jar. ;  Wir- 
temberg,  9c.  2\d. ;  Wiirzburg,  9c.  sjd. 

Ducat,  Russian,  originally  worth  2^  rubles ;  the  double 
4^;  but  in  1764  their  value  was  raised,  the  double  ducat  to 
5  rubles  60  kopeks,  and  the  single  to  2  rubles  80  kopeks. 
Kelly  rates  the  sterling  value  of  the  Rusuau  ducat  of  1 751 
at  9t.  ;  of  1 763  at  9c.  3^. ;  and  that  of  1 796  at  9t.  ad. 
This  also  had  its  double  and  half.  According  to  the  table 
of  Russian  moneys  given  in  Leigh's  '  Guide  to  Hoscov/ 
12mo.,  London,  1835,  the  gold  ducat  of  Russia  at  present 
goes  for  8c.  4d. 

Ducat,  Swedish,  of  gold,  of  the  value  of  one  rix-dollar  46 
skillings,  of  the  sterling  value  of  9c.  2|<f. 

Ducat,  the  Italian,  is  a  silver  coin  and  money  of  account 
atNaples,  Venice,  and  other  places,  value  in  sterling  nearly 
3c.  M.  The  Venetian  silver  ducats  of  a  former  time  varied 
both  in  weight  and  fineness.  In  we^ht  from  13  dwL  18  gr. 
to  14  dwU  19  gr. 

Ducatello,  an  Egyptian  silver  coin,  current  at  Alexandria, 
for  10  medini. 

Duoatom,  or  QimiuuL,  a  silver  coin  of  Tenioeh  ttf  11 
Ure.  worth  4c.  6|</. 

Ducatoon,  a  Dutch  silver  coin,  at  63  stivers,  or  a  little 
more ;  English  value  5c.  6](f. 

Dudtt,  called  by  the  English  Dubs,  a  copper  coin  in  use 
in  the  Mysore  country  and  at  Pondicherry ;  in  the  latter 
place  20  of  them  are  reckoned  to  a  ^lam. 

JEagle,  an  Am^can  gold  coin,  of  the  value  of  10  dollars, 
or  units.  Its  intrinsic  value  in  English  gold  was  nearly 
21.  St.  6d.  None  however  have  been  coinra  at  the  Ameri- 
can mint  for  many  years.  By  an  act  of  1792  the  eagle  was 
to  be  of  the  standanl  weight  of  270  gr.,  viz.  2471  S'- 
metal  and  22}  gr.  alloy.  By  an  act  of  1837,  when  coined  it 
is  to  be  of  258  gr.  standard  weight,  viz.  23^  fine  metal  and 
25i  alloy.  The  half  and  quarter  eagle  in  proportion. 

Eat,  a  stiver  coin  in  the  old  system  of  France,  and  also 
at  Geneva  and  other  places  in  Switzerland.  In  France  it 
was  of  6  livres ;  and  the  Petit  Ecu,  or  half-crown,  of  3  livrea. 
The  ecu,  or  patagon,  of  Geneva  was  worth  3  livres  or  101 
florins.  Those  coined  in  1796  were  of  the  English  value  of 
4«.  9d. 

EscaUn.  The  escalin,  esc  shilling,  was  formerly  a  base 
ulver  coin  in  the  Netherlands,  at  6  stivers  of  exchange,  or 
7  stivers  current.  Of  the  English  value  of  and  its 
double  in  proportion. 

Escudo,  a  Spanish  gold  coin,  of  40  reals  vellon. 

Fanam,  a  small  coin  in  the  East  Indies,  both  of  gold  and 
silver.  The  gold  ones  are  only  of  7^  carats  fine,  and  are 
alloyed  chiefly  with  silver ;  24  of  these  are  reckoned  for  an 
old  Negapatara  pagoda,  which  went  for  8c.  The  silver  fanam 
of  Bombay  is  worUt  about  4|i. ;  that  of  Pondicherry  3^ 

Farvld,  a  gold  coin  of  Mysore,  struok  by  Tippoo  SaUi,  of 
the  value  sterling  of  7c.  11  tl   A  variety  of  the  Mgoda. 

KUppo,  or  PnUip,  an  old  ulver  ooin  of  Minn,  worth 
about  4c.  8i(£. 

Florin,  a  money  of  account  and  silver  coin  in  Holland, 
Belgium,  and  Germany,  called  also  gulden  and  gulden,  and, 
by  corruption,  gilder  or  guilder.  The  florin  of  Holland  anu 
Bavaria  is  worth  about  Ic.  Sid.;  the  heavy  (or  munx)  gulden 
of  Austria  is  worth  about  2c. 
Florin  is  also  a  gold  win  ^?  Jf^^  ^aeS'*?^*?^ 
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of  Germany,  though  chiefly  current  in  the  countries  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine ;  passing  generally  for  2  rix-dollars  cur- 
rent.  Assay  value  ahout  6«.  lid. 

Fbrli,  a  small  copper  coin  of  Egypt 

Fouang,  a  silver  coin  of  Siam,  estimated  at  800  cowries. 

Frmc  a  money  of  account  and  silver  coin  in  the  new 
Mstem  of  France,  and  still  more  recently  introduced  into 
Belgium,  with  its  double,  quintuple,  and  lower  proportions. 
Of  the  value  of  rather  more  than  9yi.  It  weighs  77-17 
grains,  and  contains  69*453  grains  of  pure  silver.  The 
Frendk  frano  and  livre  were  formerly  synonymous,  but  in 
the  coinage  of  1795  the  fi«no  wu  made  too  heavy,  and 
its  value  was  acoordingljr  raised  iwr  cent;  thus  80 
francs=  81  IWres.  -  A  Swiss  franc,  containing  10  baccen,  is 
equal  to  \\  French  franc,  nearly  \i.  2d. 

Francetcone,  a  silver  coin  in  Tuscany,  of  10  paoli  or 
6|  lire ;  its  value  in  sterling;  was  4s.  6d. 

Frederick,  or  Frederick  a'Or,  a  gold  coin  in  Prussia, 
worth  16«.  ^fL   There  are  also  double  and  half  Fredericks. 

Fiirke,  a  money  of  account  and  copper  coin  in  Denmark ; 
the  half  skilling. 

Gall,  the  only  coin  of  Cambodia,  a  small  piece  of  silver, 
with  characters  on  one  side  only ;  worth  about  Ad,  sterling. 

Ganza,  a  small  coin  in  some  parts  of  India  bevond  the 
Ganges,  a  mixture  of  copper,  lead,  and  tin ;  worth  usually 
about  l^dL  stwlin^. 

Genovina,  a  com  of  Genoa,  both  in  gold  and  ulrer.  Be- 
fore the  year  1790  the  Genovine  d'oro  were  coined  at  100 
lire ;  halves,  quarters,  and  e^btbs  in  proportion.  The  Geno- 
vine of  ftiU  weight  in  silvwwerc  at  9  lire  10  Midi;  light 
Genovine,  weighing  32)  denari,  were  at  9  lire.  In  1 790  a  new 
coinage  took  place,  consisting  of  gold  Genovine  at  96  lire ; 
halves,  quarters,  and  eighths,  at  46,  24,  and  12  lire;  and 
silver  scudi  or  Grenovine  at  8  lire;  halves,  quarters,  and 
eighths  in  proportion.  Genoa  being  united  to  France  in 
1804,  the  French  coins  were  introduced  there,  but  the 
Genoese  coins  were  still  allowed  to  circulate,  and  the  coin- 
1^  of  them  to  continue.  The  assay  value  of  the  Genoviiui 
of  100  lire  was  Si.  9f .  9d.  sterling ;  that  of  the  Genovina  of 
1790,  31.  3i.  4d. 

George  iTOr,  at  Hanover,  at  4]  nx-dollan  in  cadi,  or  5 
rix-dolters  gold  value.  Of  the  valae  of  16«.  4|dl 

Gilder,  or  Gttildert  see  Horin. 

Giulio,  a  small  coin  of  base  ulver,  in  Italy ;  half  a  Un. 

Giustina,  see  Ducatone. 

Gourde,  the  name  given  to  the  Spanish  dollar  in  the 
islands  of  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Gruadaloupe,  &e. 

Grieven,  or  Gruvener,  a  small  Ruuian  sflver  coin, 
worth  about  6d. 

GrisdOt  or  Albugudp,  an  Egyptiui  silver  coin,  of  30 
Medini. 

Groat.  [CoiiT.] 

Groschen,  Good  (Gut),  a  small  coin  and  money  of  account 
in  PnuBM,  Hanover,  and  other  parts  of  German  j.  A  good 
groaeheniid  matthlers;  amarien-grosehen  iiiiiatduers:  the 
former  worth  Hd.  Enelish,  the  latter  1^ 

Groetetti,  coins  of  Ragusa,  of  base  silver,  reckoned  of  the 
same  value  as  the  paras  of  Constantinople. 

Grote,  a  small  coin  and  money  of  aeoount  at  Bremen : 
24  gEotes  make  i  of  a  specie  rix-dollar. 

Guilder,  see  Ftorin. 

Gulden,  see  Florin. 

Hater  Denarie,  a  silver  coin  of  Persia,  of  10  matnoodis. 

Imperial,  a.  Russian  gold  coin,  of  40  rubles ;  it  has  its 
halt  The  English  mint  value  of  the  imperial  coined  before 
1763  has  been  given  at  2/.  is.  Qd.;  the  imperials  of  1763 
and  1772,  at  1/.  12«.  9^;  the  half-imperial  of  1780.  at 
lfi«.4d.;  the  imperial  of  IdOl,  at  12«.  Thepresent 
value  is  83c.  id.,  and  of  the  half  16f.  id. 

^otmete,  Johtmett  or  Joe,  a  Portuguese  gold  coin,  of  6400 
rees,  ofthe  value  of  1/.  I5«.  ll^d. 

Itdieho,  or  l^b,  the  smallest  of  gold  coina  of  Japan, 
valued  at  about  19  mas. 

Kaitergroeehen,  a  money  of  aeoount  and  base  silver  coin 
in  Bohemia  and  some  parts  of  Germany.  In  Bohemia  the 
kaisergroschen  is  sometimes  called  bohmen.  In  Bavaria  it 
is  of  the  value  of  3  and  sometimes  4  kreutzers. 

Kodama,  a  little  globular  piece  of  silvra,  bearing  the 
figure  of  a  Japanese  deity,  with  several  letters. 

Kopek,  or  Copeck,  a  money  of  account  and  copper  coin 
in  Rossia,  answering  to  a  penny  English.  There  are  pieces 
of  10,5,  2, 1,^,  and  i  kopeks;  likewise  of  25,  20,  15.  It),  and 
5  kopeks  in  ulver,  answering  to  lOrf.,  edL,  6d.,  Ad.,  and  Id. 


Kreuteer.  Creutzer,  or  Cndtzer,  a  small  copper  com  and 
money  of  account  in  many  parla  of  Germany,  worth  i  of  a 
penny.  60  kreutzers  go  to  a  silver  florin  of  Holland  or  Ba- 
varia. 

Larin,  an  old  coin  and  money  of  account  in  Persia  and 
Arabia,  of  2^  mamoodia.  It  consists  of  a  silver  wire,  about 
half  an  inch  in  length,  doubled  up,  and  flattened  on  one 
side  to  receive  the  impressions  of  some  characters. 

Leopoldone,  a  silver  coin  of  Tuscany,  similar  to  the 
francescone ;  that  of  1790  wot  of  the  assay  value  of  4s.  5id. 

lAard,  a  anull  EVeneh  copper  coin  in  the  old  qrstem  of 
France,  of  the  value  of  3  denien. 

Lira,  a  silver  cdn  of  Italy,  particularly  at  Milan  and 
Venice.  At  MOan  it  was  to  weigh  4  denari,  or  \  of  an 
ounce.  Pieces  of  I},  1,  and  4  lint  were  coined  at  Venice 
in  1802,  consisting  (in  Austrian  money)  of  18,  12.  and  6 
kreutzers.  which  contained  only  i  of  fine  silver.  This  money 
was  called  monela  di  nuovo  stampo.  The  lira  of  Milan 
is  stated  by  Kelly  to  be  of  the  assay  value  of  7^ ;  the  lira 
of  Venice,  ^d.  and  i^d. 

Liraxza,  base  silver  pieces,  current  at  Venice,  of  30,  20, 
15, 10,  and  5  soldi. 

Ltvomina,  an  old  silver  coin  of  Leghorn,  value  As.  5|efL 

Louii,  a  gold  coin  of  Malta,  double,  single,  and  half, 
coined  by  the  grand-master  Rohan,  at  20,  10.  and  5  scudi 
copper  or  current  money.  The  value  of  the  double  louis  in 
sterling  was  lA  18#.  Ij^.;  of  the  louis,  19*.  lid.;  and  the 
half  louis.  g«.  7|tf. 

Ixms  blane,  the  name  for  the  old  ecus  of  silver  coined  in 
Franco  before  1726,  at  the  rate  of  9  pieces  to  the  mark 
of  10  deniers  22  grains  fine. 

Lotoen  Dollar,  or  Lyon  Dollar,  an  old  Dutch  silver  coin 
at  42  stivers  or  a  little  more.   It  was  J  of  the  ducatoon. 

Maee,  a  small  gold  coin  in  Sumatni,  weighing  9  grains, 
and  worth  about  I  Ad.  sterling. 

Madonnina,  a  silver  coin  of  Genoa,  of  20  soldi.  There 
were  formerly  double  and  half  madonnine,  of  40  and  10 
soldi.   The  double  madonnina  was  of  the  value  of  U.  4id. 

Mahbub,  a  gold  coin,  the  only  one  which  is  struck  at 
Tunis  called  also  sultanin,  valued  at  4|  piastres,  with  lialf 
and  quarter. 

Sfatnoodi,  or  Mamoadi,  a  money  of  account  and  silver  coin 
of  Persia.  The  mamoodi  of  Gombroon  contains  |  sili'er 
and  \  copper,  and  is  worth  nearly  3d.  The  mamoodi  of 
Bassora  is  worth  about  b\d, 

Mark.  [Coin.] 

Mark,  a  silver  coin  in  Hamburg.  There  is  also  a  double 
mark,  or  32-schillings  piece.  The  mark  is  worth  \s.  2.\d. 

MattMer,  a  copper  coin  of  Brunswick,  equal  to  4  pfen 
nigs  or  8  hellers. 

Max  ^Or,  or  Maximilian,  a  gold  coin  of  Bavaria,  valu? 
13*.  lid. 

Meatn,  or  Medina,  a  coin  and  money  of  account  in  Egypt 
Kelly  says*  at  Cairo  40  medini  are  valued  at  1*.  7^ 

Mirlitotit  an  old  French  gold  coin. 

Moeo,  a  small  silver  coin  in  the  W«t  Indies,  wlueh  con- 
sists of  a  round  pi^ce  cut  out  of  the  centre  of  the  Spanish 
dollar.   It  is  sometimes  \  and  sometimes  \  of  the  dollar. 

AfoAur,  a  eoin  of  gold  in  the  East  Indies.  The  mohur  or 
gold  rupee  of  the  emperor  Shah  Allum,  1770,  wasof  the  value 
of  U.  ISf.Ofi.;  the  mohur  of  the  same,  1787,  1/.  \3g.  4^; 
the  sicca  gold  mohur  of  Bengal,  of  1789,  \l.  13i.  Id.',  the 
old  Bombay  mohur,  1/.  Id,;  Surat  mohur  of  the  latest 
coinage,  1/.  9f.  Tiki. ;  Tippo9's  gold  rupee,  M.  12«.  \\d. ;  mo- 
hur of  the  Duttdi  East  India  Company,  1783,  \l.  \2».\\d.; 
ditto,  1797,  U.  lOx.  lO^c/.  Some  of  these  hod  halves  and 
quarters  in  proportion. 

Moidore,  or  Xu6o»mn«,  an  old  gold  coin  of  Portugal,  of 
the  valae  of  1/.  6«.  1 sterling.  It  had  its  hal(  sc.  in 
proportion. 

Mure^t^  a  small  silver  coin  used  at  Bologna,  double  and 
single,  of  4  and  2  soldi. 

Napoleon,  a  gold  coin  in  the  new  83Vtem  of  France,  tlie 
snccessor  of  the  louis-d'or,  of  the  value  of  20  francs.  Tlie 
value  is  \Vsd.;  and  of  its  double,  or  40-f^nc  piece, 
U.\\s.  8c£.  The  nuioleon  weighs  99*564  grains,  and  con- 
tains 89-6 1  grains  of  pure  gold. 

Noble.  p:k)iN.] 

Noir,  see  Dog. 

Oban,  the  largest  gold  coin     Japan*  three  times  the 

value  of  tlie  copang. 

Oma,  a  Sicilian  coin  of  the  value  of  30  tari.  each  tarj 
being subdirided  into 20  grani.   It^^lttei3,about  lOr. 
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Org,  a  money  of  account  and  copper  coin  in  Sweden. 

OseUa,  a  silver  medal  rather  thao  a  coin  of  Venice,  for- 
merly distributed  by  the  govemment  Kelly  says  however 
they  have  been  circulated  at  3  lire  18  soldL  He  gives  the 
value  in  sterhng  at  l«.  7id. 

'  Pagoda,  a  gold  coin  on  the  Coromandel  ooast,  in  the 
£ast  Indies.  Kelly  enumerates  several  kinds,  with  the 
sssay  value  of  eaon  annexed,  viz.  the  star  pagoda  of  the 
value  of  It.  5)t2. ;  old  Arcot  pagoda,  7s.  2d. ;  new  Arcot 
pagoda,  it.  ;  Onore  pagoda,  7».  ]  Od. ;  Mangalore  pa- 
gooa,  7<.  10](I;  pwoda  wi&  a  ciascent  and  one  flguie, 
7«.  6dL ;  pagoda  of  ]randicfafirry,  6«.  id.  \  Hyderee  boon,  or 
pagoda,  7t.  %d, ;  Sultannee  hoon,  or  pagoda,  5d. ;  Tip- 
poo'a  farufei,  7t.  n\iL 

Paolo,  a  small  silver  coin  at  Florence,  Rome,  and  other 
places  in  Italy,  with  its  double,  half,  and  quarter.  The 
Vidua  of  the  paolo  is  5^ 

Papetta,  a  small  silver  coin  of  Rome,  value  I0\fi. 

Para,  a  small  Turkish  coin,  of  the  value  of  three  aspers. 
40  paras  =  1  piastre. 

Pardo,  or  Fardao,  a  silver  coin  and  money  of  account  at 
Goa ;  as  a  coin  it  is  worth  fuur  good  tangas,  equal  to  2«.  6d. 
sterling.  There  are  pardo-xeraphins  of  five  good  tangas :  a 
xeraphm  is  worth  Zs.  \\d. 

Paiaea,  a  silver  coin  of  Brazil,  of  600  and  640  roes,  cur- 
rent only  in  that  country.  Kelly  gives  the  sterling  value 
of  two  or  th»e  aorta:  the  old  pataca  of  Brazil  of  640  reea, 
3«.  ]  id. ;  pataca  of  600  rees.  I7&i,  it,  1  Oid ;  ditto  of  640 
rces,  1 768,  2«.  1  OJd: ;  ditto  of  640  rees,  lt(01  (halt  quarter. 
&C-.  in  proportion),  is,  O^d. 

Patagm,  or  Patacon,  called  also  Ecu,  a  silver  coin  in 
Switzerland,  and  also  at  Lidge.  In  Switzerland  its  value 
is  3  Itvres  6  sous,  or  33  batzen.  At  Li^  it  is  worth  4«.  ^ ; 
at  Berne,  4».  ^ 

Peceia,  a  Spanish  silver  coin :  the  old  Mexican  peceta  of 
two  Mexican  reals.  1736,  was  of  the  value  in  sterling  of 
1<.  Id.;  the  peceta  of  two  reals  of  plate,  1721,  and  the 
p«ceta  of  two  reals  of  new  plate.  I77i,  lOd.;  Mexican 
peceta,  1774,  Is.  0|<2. 

Penny,  ErtgUth.  [CoinJ 

Perpero,  a  silver  coinof  Ragusa,  of  12  gnwsettL 

jyemtig,  a  PnuHsn  coin,  worth  one-tenth  of  an  English 
penny. 

Piastre,  a  money  of  account  and  a  silver  coin  in  Turkey 
and  the  Levant ;  it  is  in  f&ct  the  Turkish  dollar.  The 
piastre  of  Mustapha  III.,  1757,  was  of  the  sterling  value  of 
It.  10^.;  the  piastre  of  Abdul-Hamed.  1773.  U.  8^; 
another  of  the  same  period,  Is.  1 0^. ;  the  piastre  of  Selim, 
1801.  If.  1^ ;  the  piastre  of  Crim  Tertary,  1776.  U.  0|d. ; 
piastre  of  Tunii,  1787,  !«•  l^L;  the  piastre  of  Smyrna,  of 
1806,  12id. 

Piee,  a  money  of  account  and  a  copper  coin  in  the  East 
Indies,  the  latter  a  mixture  of  tin  and  lead,  current  at 
Bombay. 

Piece  qf  Eight,  the  Spanish  dollar;  also  a  money  of 
account  in  what  used  to  bb  the  Danish  West  India  Islands. 

PiMtereen,  or  PiaMtrinet  the  name  given  in  the  West 
Indie*  to  the  Spanish  pecetas.  Kelly  says  pistereens,  or 
two-bit-pieoes,  wnich  are  Spanish  pecetas,  pass  for  Is.  3d. 
currency,  and  are  worth  lOftf.  sterling.  He  adds,  English 
shilling  and  sixpences  oeoanonally  pass  here  for  pistereens 
and  bits. 

Pistole,  German.  Under  this  name  are  included  the 
old  Saxon  August  d'Or,  Prussian  Frederick  d'Or,  Bruns- 
wick Carl  d'Or,  Hanoverian  George  d'Or,  Danish  Holstein 
Christian  d'Or,  and  the  pistoles  of  Hesse,  the  palatinate, 
Hildesheim,  and  Mecklenburg,  all  reckoned  at.  5  rix-dol- 
lars  current.  Kelly  says  35  pieces  of  each  of  these  sorts  of 
money  are  to  weigh  a  Cologne  mark  of  fine  silver.  An 
allowance  is  however  generally  made  for  deficiency  in 
weisht  and  fineness,  and  they  are  current  in  most  places 
as  n>ngas  3^  pieces  weigh  a  Cologne  nurk  of  gold,  213 
carats  fine ;  tbey  are  then  called  passier  pistale^ 

Pistole,  Italian,  see  Doppia. 

Pistole,  Spanisht  see  Doubloon. 

Pistole,  Siriss.  The  old  pistole  of  Geneva  was  of  11 
livres  10  sols;  the  later  pistole,  coined  after  1752,  10  livres 
current  or  35  florins,  vith  double  and  triple  pistoles  in  pro- 
portion. By  a  law  of  the  diet  of  the  Helvetic  Confederacy 
of  1BD4,  such  of  the  cantons  as  wished  to  have  them  were 
to  regulate  the  coinage  in  such  a  manner  that  the  franc 
might  contain  8i  Swiss  grains  of  fino  gold.  The  sterling 
value  of  the  old  pUtole  of  Geneva,  acccrding  to  Kelly,  was 


16«.  Ai/L;  of  the  new  or  later  pistole,  14^  2d.  The  pistole 
of  Lucerne,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Helvetic  Republic  of 
1600,  was  worth  l&s.9d.;  that  of  Soleure,  \8s.  10^ 

Pities,  small  coins  in  the  Islo  of  Java,  the  only  money  of 
the  natives,  containing  four  parts  of  lead  and  one  of  tin: 
25  of  these  pass  for  two  doits,  or  duyts. 

Placket,  or  Haqxtette,  a  silver  coin  in  the  Netherlands,  of 
3^  stivers  current.  Old  pieces  of  this  denomination  pass 
for  2J  stivers.   Value  in  sterling  2id. 

Phtes,  the  denomination  given  to  certain  large  copper 
coins,  formerly  used  in  Sweden.  Kelly  says, '  The  large 
copper  pieces  of  the  value  of  4, 3, 2, 1,  ],  and  ^  silver  dabler. 
or  12,  9.  6,  3,  2\,  and  1)  ko|ipar  dahliBr,  veiling  7^  i\,  2^ 
2],  1^  ij,  and  |lb.  of  the  victualie  or  common  weight,  are 
no  longer  considered  as  a  legal  coin,  but  as  a  sort  of  mer- 
chandise, which  every  one  is  at  liberate  sell  or  export  after 
paying  the  duty  on  exportation.  These  in  general,  but 
more  particularly  the  2-aahler  pieces,  are  called  plates.' 

Plott,  a  silver  coin  formerly  used  in  Sweden,  \  of  the  rix- 
dollar,  of  the  value  of  \t.  6d.  sterling. 

Poltin,  Poltina,  Popoltin,  Russian  silver  coins,  of  50  and 
25  kopeks,  the  half  and  quarter  ruble.  The  poltin  of  the 
empress  Anne  was  of  the  value  of  U.  9d.;  that  of  Eliza- 
beth, U.  10(/.;  of  Catharine  II.,  U.  7id.  \  of  Paul,  Ic.  7\d.\ 
of  Alexander,  U.  7d.   The  halves  in  proportion. 

Polturat,  a  coin  of  Hungary,  whien,  with  the  groschels 
and  pfennigs,  sometim^a  contains  a  litUe  silver,  and  some- 
times consists  entirely  of  copper. 

Poluahka,  a  copper  coin  of  Russia,  a  quarter  kopek. 

Quadruple,  the  doubloon  of  8  escudos.  or  quadruple  pistole 
of  Spain.  Its  value  in  English  gold  ooin  baa  been  stated  ta 
be  Zl.  As.  Qid. 

Quatirino,  a  copper  coin  m  Italy,  of  4  denaxi  di  lira.  At 
Rome  5  quattrini  make  1  paolo. 
Sagutma,  see  Talaro. 

SatJupreesentger,  a  silver  coin  of  Aix'la-Chapelle,  double, 
single,  and  half,  of  32. 16.  and  8  marks,  value  1«.  4^, 
and  Ad 

Pee,  a  Portuguese  money  of  account.  The  gold  milree 
(or  piece  of  1000  rees)  whico  was  coined  for  ue  African 
colonies  in  1755  was  of  the  value  of  3e.  S^d ;  but  the  mil- 
ree is  generally  valued  at  about  6e. 

Se<u.  There  are  three  small  Spanish  silver  coins  called 
reals,  namely,  the  real  of  Mexican  plate,  the  real  of  pro- 
uncial  plate,  and  the  real  vellon ;  the  two  former  are  worth 
about  Shi.,  the  reol  vellon  2|tf.  sterling. 

Six-dollar  (a  corruption  of  the  German  Reichsthaler), 
amoney  of  account  and  silver  coin  in  Holland,  Germany, 
Denmark,  and  Sweden.  At  Amsterdam  a  rix-doUar  is 
worth  2}  gilders,  50  stivers,  or  800  pfeunings,  equal  to  8f.  Ad. 
Flemish.  In  Germany  the  rix-dollar  is  worth  2  florins. 
The  assay  varies,  but  the  general  value,  English,  is  45.  2d. 
In  1813  a  new  monetary  system  was  introduced  into  Don 
mark.  Two  of  the  new  rigsbank  dollars  equal  one  of  the 
old  specie  dollars;  and  the  new  dollar  is  divided  into  6 
marks  of  16  skilUi^ia  each ;  its  value  ii  about  2s.  3)^. 

Roubbie,  a  Turkish  gold  coin,  the  third  of  the  sequin, 
which  is  called  mahbub. 

Roup,  a  Turkish  silver  coin  of  10  paras. 

Ruble,  or  Rouble,  a  money  of  account,  and  a  platinum  and 
silver  coin  in  Russia.  The  platinum  coins  are  a  six-rouble 
piece,  valae  Gd,  and  a  three-rouble  piece,  of  9j.  Zd.  Of 
the  silver  roubles,  there  is  the  old  rouble,  before  17G3, 
worth  Zs.  6d.;  the  new  rouble,  since  1763,  worth  3s.  Id. ; 
with  the  halves  of  each  in  the  same  proportions. 

Rundstyck,  a  Swedish  money  of  account  and  copper  coin, 
of  1  ore  koppar ;  there  are  also  half-rundstycken. 

Rupee,  a  money  of  account  and  silver  coin  in  the  East 
Indies.  The  coins,  which  were  formerly  struck  at  the 
Calcutta  mint,  were  sicca  rupees,  also  called  silver  rupees, 
and  gold  mohurs,  sometimes  called  gold  rupees;  16  of  the 
former,  by  regulation,  were  to  pass  iinr  one  of  the  latter 
The  silver  rupee  had  its  half.  Kelly  says. '  The  old  Bom- 
bay rupee  was  the  same  as  that  formerly  coined  at  Surat 
under  the  Mogul:  it  weighed  178'314  English  grains,  and 
contained  1*24  per  cent  of  alloy.  By  an  agreement  of  the 
English  government  with  the  nabob  of  Surat,  the  rupees 
coined  hy  both  were  to  circulate  at  on  equal  value ;  and 
they  mutually  pledged  themselves  to  keep  up  the  coin  to 
its  exact  standard  of  weight  and  fineness.  The  nabob's 
rupees  however  were  soon  after  found  to  contain  10,  12, 
and  even  15  per  cent  of  alloy,  in  consequence  of  which, 
most  of  the  Bombay  rupees  were  melted  d^wn ^^^c^^eti 
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at  Surat :  the  coinage  of  silver  in  the  Bombay  mint  was 
suspended  for  twenty  years,  and  the  Surat  rupees  were  the 
only  ones  seen  in  circulation.  At  length,  in  1800,  the  Com- 
pany ordered  the  Surat  rupee  to  he  struck  at  Bomhay,  and 
since  that  period  the  rupees  of  both  places  have  been  kept 
at  an  equal  value,  weighing  1 79  English  grains,  and  valued 
at  2s.  3d.  In  the  Company's  Qnancial  accounts  submitted 
to  parliament,  the  Bombay  rapee  is  reckoned  at  this  value, 
and  there  it  hears  a  batta  of  16  per  cent  asninst  current 
rupees.'  Kelly. '  tJniveival  Camliist,*  Snd  edit.  4ta  1821. 
ToL  i.,  p.  170,  gives  a  large  list  of  rupees,  with  tlieir  assay 
and  value  in  sterling,  varying  from  1«.  lOd.  to  3*.  0|dl  The 
rupee  of  Persia  is  a  piece  of  10  mamoodles. 

Rutpono,  a  gold  coin  of  Tuscany,  a  piece  of  3  sequins, 
weighing  8  denari  21  grani,  Florence  weight,  and  passing 
for  40  lire  or  60  paoli.   Value  in  sterling,  ll.  &s.  &ia. 

Ryder,  or  Ruyder,  called  also  Standperming,  a  gold  coin 
of  Holland:   By  a  reeulation  of  1 749,  Its  value  was  fixed  at 

14  liorins.    Value,  \t.  As.  lOd. 

Ryksort,  a  Danish  silver  coin  at  34  skillings. 

Schilling,  or  Shilling,  also  called  shilling  and  etcalin,  a 
money  of  account  and  copper  or  base  silTer  coin  in  several 
parts  of  Germany,  at  12  pfennigs. 

Schtdi,  a  silver  ingot  used  as  money  in  Japan.  It  is  of 
the  value  of  lL5s.  3& 

Scu£m,  a  gold  coin  of  Modena,  of  9  lire. 

Seudo,  a  money  of  account  and  a  silver  coin  in  many 
parts  of  Italy,  at  Sicily,  and  Malta.   Thescudo  of  Rome 

15  worth  4t.  4d. 

Sechsling,  a  copper  coin  of  Hamburg,  of  fl  pfennigs. 

Sennis,  or  Cashes,  are  small  pieces  of  iron,  copper,  or 
brass,  having  a  square  hole  in  tlie  middle,  through  which, 
as  in  China,  they  are  strung  on  a  wire  or  thread  in  various 
numbers,  600  of  the  smallest  being  reckoned  for  a  tale. 

Sequin,  or  Zecchin,  Jialian,  called  also  Gigliato,  a  gold 
coin  of  Venice,  Genoa.  Rome,  Milan,  Piedmont,  and  Tus- 
cany,  of  the  average  value  of  9«.  &d. 

Sequin,  or  Checqueen,  Tiirkish  ;  the  gold  coins  of  Turkey 
are  uua  sequin  funducll,  with  halves  and  quarters;  the 
double  seauin,  or  yermeebeesldik,  the  misseir,  and  the 
rubich.  Tnere  are  other  sequins  beside  the  abov^  which 
bear  different  names,  and  their  values  also  vary  according 
to  the  periods  of  their  coinage. 

Sesthalf,  or  sfstiver  piece,  a  han  silver  coin  in  Holland, 
or  base  shilling ;  value  5^ 

Shahee,  or  BhaiTBet  a  Persian  sOvar  coin,  the  half  of  the 
maraoodi. 

Shilling,  English  silver  coin,  weighs  87*27  grains,  and 
contains  80*727  grains  of  pure  silver. 

Shoe  qf  gold,  an  ingot  used  as  money  in  China.  The 
name  is  Snglish.  Kelly,  speaking  of  China  (vol.  i..  p.  67), 
says, '  Gold  is  not  considered  as  money,  but  as  merchan- 
dise; it  it  sold  in  regular  ingots  of  a  determined  weight, 
which  the  English  call  shoes  of  gold ;  the  largest  of  these 
weigh  10  tales  each,  and  the  gold  U  reckoned  94  touch, 
though  it  may  be  only  92  or  93? 

Sixpence,  Enslisb  silver  coin,  half  a  shilling. 

Shilling,  see  Schilling. 

Slant,  a  copper  coin  of  Sweden,  single  and  donUe,  of  1 

and  2  ore  silver,  or  3  and  6  ore  koppar. 

Soldo,  a  small  copper  coin  of  Italy.  There  are  half  soldi, 
and  quattrini,  the  finh  part  of  a  soldo. 

Sou,  or  Sol,  a  money  of  account  and  copper  coin  in  France 
and  Switzerland.   Everywhere  of  12  deniers. 

Souverain  or  Severin,  a  gold  coin,  chiefly  coined  in  the 
Netherlandit  when  subject  to  Austria.  Its  value  was  i3s. 
lOd. 

S(n>ereign,  English  gold  coin,  weighs  123'274  grains,  and 
eontains  113*001  gmins  of  pure  gold. 

Stambot^,  a  Constantinopolitan  coin,  current  at  Basaora 
for  20^  ntamoodies. 

Stiver,  a  money  of  account  and  copper  coin  in  Holland 
and  the  Netherlands,  containing  2  groots  Flemish,  or  8 
duyts,  or  doits. 

Stooter,  a  small  Dutch  silver  coin,  at  2|  stivers. 

Swore,  or  SchuHire,  a  money  of  account  and  copper  coin  of 
Bremen.   The  smallest  piece  there  current. 

Syfert,  a  copper  coin  «  Sfflbden,  at  5  wittena ;  lOS  go  to 
the  rix-doUar. 

TtUaro,  a  silver  coin  of  Tuscany.  Ragusa,  and  Venice;  at 
Ragusa  it  is  or  was  the  highest  silver  coin,  worth  3c.  l|d. 
sterling ;  it  had  also  the  names  of  vislino  and  Ragusina. 

2W.  see  Cask, 


Tare,  a  money  of  account  and  copper  coin  of  Naples, 
Sicily,  and  Malta,  of  the  value  of  4d. ;  12  go  to  the  scudo, 
or  Sicilian  dollar.   There  are  pieces  of  4  and  2  tari. 

Tetione  or  Testoon,  a  silver  coin  in  Italy,  and  also  in 
Portugal.  In  Italy  the  teatone  of  Bol(^a  ip  rated  at  30 
soldi :  at  Parma  the  testone  is  of  6  lire  6  soldi ;  at  Rome  of 
6  paoli.  Kelly  gives  the  sterlingvalue  at  a  little  more  than 
U.  Sd.  The  assay  value  of  -the  Portugal  testoon  he  gives 
at  sranething  more  than  6tU  See  Finiem. 

l^aleTt  the  ordinary  name  in  Germany  for  the  rix- 
dollar. 

Veinten  de  Oro,  see  Coronilla. 

Vintem.  At  Lisbon  tboe  are  silver  Portuguese  oniui 
current  of  6  vintems.  or  130  fees.  At  Rio  de  Janeiro  in 
Brazil  there  are  vintems  of  cc^per  also  current  fbr  SO  reea ; 
with  half  and  quarter  vintems,  and  tw»-vintem  pieoes. 

Xeraphin,  see  Fordo. 

Zlot,  a  Polish  coin,  worth  nominally  1 5  kopeks,  but  pasa- 
ing  current  for  60  kopeks.   It  is  worth  9d.  English. 

Zolotta,  or  Izelolta,  a  Turkish  silver  coin,  of  30  paras. 

In  the  above  enumeration  moneys  of  account  have  been 
only  noticed  where  they  were  represented  by  real  coin. 
There  are  numerous  others  which  are  not  so  represented. 
For  these  our  space  will  onlyaUow  us  to  refer  to  the  ge- 
neral index  andCommercialDictionaryappended  toKelly'i 
*  Universal  Cambist,'  a  work  to  which  the  present  article  ia 
greatly  indebted. 

It  is  worthy  of  observation,  says  Kelly,  that  the  {RVgfress 
of  metals  as  representatives  of  propoty  seems  to  have  kept 
pace  with  the  increase  of  wealth  and  commerce.  Thus  iron, 
brass,  and  copper  first  answered  the  purposes  of  money. 
Silver  next  succeeded ;  after  which  gold  was  adopted ;  but 
the  great  increase  of  business  in  modern  times  has  rendered 
even  the  precious  metals  insufficient  as  a  circulating  me- 
dium. Paper  therefore  has  been  substituted  in  various 
ways;  and  it  is  generally  found  more  convenieut  and 
manageable  than  specie.  Whwe  credit  cannot  be  given, 
the  precious  metals  are  neoessanr ;  but  where  well  founded 
credit  exista  paper  is  greatly  preferable ;  it  is  exempt  flrom 
most  of  the  nnperfections  uid  disorders  of  coins,  and  in 
many  oflier  respects  it  greatly  fecilitates  the  (qpoations  of 
trade  and  eommeree. 

Moneys  of  account  may  be  considered  vrith  respect  tocoins 
as  weights  and  measures  with  respect  to  goods,  or  as  a  m&> 
thematical  scale  with  respect  to  maps,  lines,  or  other  geome- 
trical figures.  Thus  they  serve  as  standards  of  the  valoe 
both  of  merchandise  and  of  the  precious  metals  themselves^ 
It  should  however  he  remarked  that  moneys  of  account, 
though  they  are  uniform  as  a  scale  of  divisions  and  propor- 
tions, yet  they  fluctuate  in  their  intrinsic  value  with  the 
fluctuation  of  the  coins  which  they  measure  or  represent. 

There  is  great  inoonvenience  in  the  present  system  of 
money  reckoning  and  the  coins  of  most  people;  and  particu- 
larly when  we  have  to  change  money  of  one  nation  into  ita 
equivalent  fn  the  money  of  another  nation.  It  is  also  very 
inconvenient  and  tedious  to  add  la^  sums,  sueb  as  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence,  in  the  money  of  our  own  countiy.  In 
the  United  Statesof  North  America,  the  advantages  arising 
fVom  the  dollar  being  the  money  of  account,  and  being  di- 
vided into  100  equu  parts  or  cents,  are  very  obvious.  A 
slight  inspection  of  such  questions  as  occur  in  the  common 
arithmetic  books  of  that  country  will  show  the  great  feoili- 
ties  which  this  monetary  system  off'ers  for  all  mercantile 
transactions.  An  ingenious  correspondent  has  observed 
that  it  would  be  ea^  to  bring  our  own  system  of  coins  to  a 
decimal  standard.  We  should  only  require  a  double  shilling 
to  be  coined,  and  then  we  might  say  ten  ibilltne)  make 
one  pound.  If  a  double  penny  of  silver  were  coined,  of  the 
value  of  one-tenth  of  this  double  shilling,  we  might  then 
say  ten  pennies  make  one  shilling.  With  a  small  altemtiou 
of  the  copper  ferthing,  we  might  say  ten  ferthinn,  or  ten 
dimes  (tenths),  make  one  penny.  There  would  uiua  be  no 
numbwr  of  a  denomination  leas  than  a  pound  that  would 
exceed  nine.  The  tidile  of  Eng^  money  would  then  run 
thus:-- 

Oldraoocj. 

10  dimes  make  1  penny  .    .    2id.  neariy 
10  pennies  .,    1  shilling     .  2«. 
10  shillings  ^    1  pound  .    .  20*. 

(SneUmg  s  Vieu)  of  Cmtu  tU  ihU  time  current  tkew^ 
J^rcpe,  8V0.,  Lond..  1 766 ;  Iforsden's  Numumata  Orien- 
talia  nhuirata,  4to.,  Lond.,  IS^^'^^^l^^mvermd 
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Oan&Mf.  3  vols.  4to,  LornL.  1831;  2^nz-Cabinei;  Le 
Cornet  de  Monnaiea  du  Voyageur  et  du  Negotiant,  public 
par  Engelmann  fin  et  nls,  k  Mulbouse,  8vo.,  1835; 
Tucket's  Theory  qf  Money  and  Banks  investigated,  8vo., 
Boston,  1839 ;  Guides  and  Handbooks  of  tbe  difi^reut  coua- 
tries  of  Europe,  &c.) 

MONFERRATO  is  the  old  name  of  a  Urge  district  of 
Qfrthern  Italy,  which  extends  from  tbe  southern  bank  of 
tbe  Po  to  tlie  li^uiian  Apennines.  During  the  middle 
ages  it  TEA  a  distinct  principality,  vith  the  title  of  Mar- 
quiaate^  bjit  is  now  meiged  in  tbe  territories  of  fte  Sardinian 
monarchy.  Hsnv  parailel  offsets  hrancb  off  in  a  northern 
direction,  from  ue  Ligurian  Apennines  to  the  southern 
bank  of  the  Tanaro,  ana  the  intervening  valleys  are  watered 
by  numerous  streams*  the  Stura,  the  G^esito,  the  Borbio,  the 
Pesio,  the  EUero,  the  Tanaro,  the  Belbo,  the  two  Bormide, 
the  Emk  and  the  Orba,  all  of  whichjoin  tbe  Tanaro  above 
Alessandria,  below  which  town  the  Tanaro  enters  the  Po. 
North  of  the  Tanaro  another  range  of  hills,  parallel  with 
the  course  of  the  Po,  runs  from  the  mount  of  Superga, 
opposite  to  Turin,  to  the  town  of  Casale,  and  divides  the 
Talley  of  tbe  Upper  Po  from  that  of  the  Tanaro.  The 
greater  part  of  this  hilly  region,  on  both  sides  of  the  Tanaro, 
went  by  the  name  of  Monferrato,  and  was  divided  into  High 
MonibrratQ^  south  of  the  Tanaro,  towards  the  Ligurian 
Apennines*  and  Lower  Honferrato,  extending  from  the 
Tuaro  to  tbe  banks  of  the  Po.  The  principal  towns  of 
Lower  Htmferrato  were  Alessandria,  Asti,  Casale,  and 
Valenza;  those  of  Upper  Monferrato  were  Mondovi*  Acqui, 
and  Alba.  It  is  altogether  a  favoured  region,  rich  in  com* 
wine*  fruit,  ulk,  and  cattle.  The  wines  of  Monferrato  are 
the  beat  in  northern  Italy ;  tbe  muscat  of  Asti  is  particu- 
larly esteemed.  The  peasantry  of  this  district  have  the 
character  of  being  high-spirited,  lively,  and  industrious; 
their  national  dance,  wnich  is  called  Monferratina,  and  by 
corruption  Hodfredina,  is  well  known  all  over  Italy,  and 
is  a  &vourite  in  large  and  especialW  rural  dancing  paities. 

Somepretend  that  the  name  of^  Monferrato  is  a  corrup- 
tion of 'Hons  ferax,'  a  fertile  mountain  or  range  of  hilts. 
(Albert!.  DescriMione  di  tutta  ZtoA'o.)  The  bouse  of  Mon- 
ferrato is  said  to  have  descended  ftom  the  imperial  family 
of  Saxony  in  the  tenth  or  eleventh  century,  when  they 
obtained  this  marquisate  as  a  flef  of  the  empire.  Severu 
marquises  of  this  dynasW  distinguished  themselves  in  the 
irmrs  of  the  crusades,  ana  they  intermarried  with  the  Bald- 
wins and  tbe  Lusignani,  kings  of  Jerusalem,  and  also  with 
the  PalsBologi.  emperors  of  Constantinople,  a  branch  of 
,  which  last  family  inherited  the  marquisate  of  Monferrato 
'and  governed  it  till  the  time  of  Charles  Y.,  when,  their  male 
line  becoming  extinct,  it  was  succeeded  by  the  Gonzaga  of 
Mantua,  who  were  tbe  next  heirs  in  the  female  line.  At 
the  death  of  Francesco  Gonzaga,  in  1612,  who  left  no  male 
issuer  the  duke  of  Savoy  advanced  a  claim  to  the  inherit^ 
anoe  of  Monferrato,  on  tne  plea  of  former  intermarriages 
between  his  ancestors  and  the  former  ^dtwlcui  drnas^  of 
UoDfnrato.  This  was  tbe  cause  of  Ions  ana  tedious  war 
between  tbe  brother  of  the  late  dnke  of  Mantua  and  the 
duke  of  Savoy,  in  which  quarrel  Spain  and  France  inter- 
fered, and  afterwards  became  principals.   At  last,  by  tba 
pestce  of  Cherasco.  in  1630,  part  of  Monferrato  was  given  to 
the  dnke  of  Savoy,  and  the  rest  remained  with  tbe  duke  of 
Mantua.   During  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession,  when 
the  last  duke  Gonzaga  was  deprived  of  Mantua,  the  whole 
of  Monferrato  was  given  to  the  duke  of  Savoy.  [Gonzaga.] 
It  is  now  divided  into  the  administrative  provinces  of  Acqui, 
Alba,  Alessandria,  Asti,  Casale,  and  MondovL  The  name 
of  Monferrato  is  still  used  however  in  Piedmont  to  desig- 
nate the  whole  tract  of  country. 

MONGAULT.  NICOLAS  HX7BBRT  DE.  bom  at 
Paris  in  1674.  studied  under  tbe  &thers  of  the  congregation 
of  the  Oratory,  and  afterwards  became  preceptor  to  tbe  duke 
of  Cfaartres,  son  of  the  duke  of  Orleans  the  regent,  by  whose 
interest  he  obtained  several  offices  under  government  He 
became  a  member  of  the  French  Academy  in  1 718.  Mon- 
gault  died  at  Pari^  in  1 746.   He  made  a  French  translation 
of  Herodian  Claris,  1 749),  and  also  a  very  good  translation 
of  Cicero's  letters  to  Atticus  (Paris,  1738).  with  numerous 
and  useful  notes.  Both  these  works,  and  the  last  especially, 
are  among  the  best  translations  from  the  classics  which  the 
French  ianeuage  possesses. 

itONG^  GASPARD.  born  at  Beann^  in  1746,  died  at 
PuiifJuly  28,  181 S*  Beii^  one  of  the  members  expelled 
bn  tbe  bi»^tat0  »t  tba  R»toTatbn,  no  tti^e  of  bim  ap- 


pears in  tbe  memoirs*  of  that  body.  Immediately  bowevor 
after  his  death,  two  accounts,  if  not  more,  were  published, 
one  by  M.  Brisson. '  Notice  Historique  sur  Gaspard  Monge,* 
Paris,  1818;  tbe  other  by  M.  Charles  Dupin,  'Essai  His- 
torique sur  les  services.  &c  de  Gaspard  Monge,*  Paris* 
1819.  We  have  drawn  the  materials  of  the  following  ac- 
count from  the  latter. 

The  father  of  Monge  was,  we  suppose,  a  thriving  inn  or 
hotel  keeper,  'possesseur  d'une  opulente  hdtellerie,  and 
Madame  nolana  styles  him  '  majon  parvenu.'  Of  his  edu- 
cation little  is  said,  nor  is  much  to  be  expected,  when  we 
find  him '  emplOTed  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  m  the  coll^  of 
Lyon,  to  teach  tne  natural  philosophy  which  he  had  oome 
there  to  learn  tbe  year  before.  Theclei^who  superintended 
the  establishment  used  all  means  of  persuasion  to  induce 
their  voung  pupil  to  enter  the  church,  but  the  construction 
of  a  plan  of  his  native  town  brought  bim  at  this  time  under 
tbe  notice  of  a  colonel  of  engineers,  who  procured  for  him 
and  persuaded  him  to  accept  an  appointment  in  ^e  col- 
lege of  engineers  at  Mezidres,  where  he  remained  till  1780, 
when  he  was  appointed  professor-adjoint  with  Bossut,  in 
teaching  hydrodynamics  at  the  Louvre.  During  his  stay  at 
Mezidres,  observing  that  all  the  operations  connected  with 
the  construction  of  plans  of  fortification  (such  as  Uie  f^nch 
call  d^lemeTU)  were  conducted  by  long  arithmetical  pro- 
cesses, he  substituted  a  geometncal  method,  which  the 
commandant  at  first  refused  even  to  look  at,  so  short  was 
the  time  in  which  it  could  be  practised:  it  was  however  re- 
ceived with  avidity  when  further  inspected,  and  Mongf^ 
continuing  his  investigations,  soon  generalised  tbe  methods 
employed  into  that  (treat  alphabet  of  the  application  of  geo- 
metry to  the  arts  which  is  now  called  descriptive  geometry. 
Such  however  was  the  system  of  the  French  schools  before 
the  Revolution,  that  the  officers  who  had  been  trained  in 
this  application  were  strictly  forbidden  to  communicate  its 
methods  even  to  those  who  were  engaged  in  other  branches 
of  the  public  service.  Monge  himself  in  1780,  conversing 
with  his  pupils  Lacroix  and  Gayvernon,  was  obliged  to  say, 

*  AU  that  I  have  here  done  by  calculation,  I  could  have 
done  with  the  ruler  and  compASs,  but  I  am  not  allowed  to 
reveal  these  secrets  to  you.*  But  M.  lACroix.  whose  Dame 
is  now  too  well  known  to  require  further  mention,  set  him- 
self to  examine  how  this  could  he,  detected  the  processes  em- 
ployed, and  published  them  in  1795,  under  the  title  of 

*  Complf^mens  de  Geometric.'  The  method  was  published 
by  Monge  himself,  first  in  the  form  in  which  the  shorthand 
writers  took  them  down  from  the  instructions  given  at  the 
Normal  school  (anlll.,  or  1794-95),  and  again  (an  VII.,  1 73&- 
99)  also  in  the  collected  edition  of  tbe  *  Lemons  de  TEcole 
Normale,'  1800j  and  finally  in  the  well  known  work  'Grco- 
m£trie  Descriptive*  (fourth  edition,  1620),  which,  in  simpli- 
citYj  style,  and  choice  of  details  in  a  subject  which  might 
easily  nave  been  overloaded  with  them,  stands  second  to 
DO  dementuy  work  whatever.  Monge  was  unrivalled  in 
the  communication  of  instmetion,  ana  in  the  interest  which 
he  eould  excite  in  the  minds  of  his  pupils:  M.  Dupin  re- 
lates, that  in  his  walks  with  them  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
MeztSres,  both  professor  and  pupils  would  walk  through  the 
brooks  without  the  least  attention  to  where  they  were  going, 
all  intent  on  the  subject  upon  which  he  was  conversing. 

In  1780  he  was  elected  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and 
in  1783  he  succeeded  Bezout  as  examiner  of  the  naval  as- 
pirants: he  then  quitted  MeziSfes  entirely,  at  which  place, 
since  his  partial  removal  to  Paris,  he  bad  hitherto  been  oc- 
cupied during  half  of  the  year.  For  his  new  pupils  he  wrote 
his  treatise  on  Statics  (*Trait£  £ldmentaire  de  Statique,' 
first  edition.  178$;  fifth  edition,  1810);  ashort  and  purely 
synthetical  treatise,  which  is  even  yet,  we  tbiak,  the  best  in- 
troductioDfrom  geometry  to  that  subject  He  was  fhrbidden 
(in  instructions  from  Borda)  to  empli^  any  other  method  * 
and  though  Dupin  cites  this  in  excuse,  we  must  take  the 
liberty  of  thinking  that  the  mathematical  taste  for  which 
Monge  was  so  conspicuous  would  secure  his  ready  acquies- 
cence in  the  restricUon,  considering  the  class  of  pupils  for 
whom  he  was  to  write ;  if  indeed,  which  is  very  likely,  it 
was  not  suggested  by  himsel£ 

When  the  ware  occasioned  by  the  Revolution  were  on  the 
point  of  breaking  out,  Monge  was  appointed  minister  of  ma- 
rine. If  we  were  writing  his  political  life,  we  should  have 
to  look  for  information  elsewhere  than  from  M.  Dupin,  who 

*  Slnea  tlw  utkle  Casmot  wu  mitten,  hli  eloge  hu,  we  beUere,  been 
-  ttHfhtt  b  iwt  Til  prfattd.  J>«ibUaNlhM  of  Ho^wm  teUomia 
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simply  states  tbc  appointment,  touches  on  the  misfortunes 
which  happened  at  sea  during  his  administration,  commenc- 
ing the  whcle  with  an  indignant  denial  of  Monge  having 
h^n  concerned  in  any  of  the  cruelties  of  the  period.  From 
this  ve  are  to  suppose  that  he  has  been  charged  with  some 
participation  in  tnem,  which,  though  unlikely  from  his  ge- 
neral cnaracter,  should  be  matter  of  special  examination  to 
those  of  his  own  countiy  who  may  hereafter  write  his  life. 
He  quitted  this  post  without  remaining  long  in  it,  and  be- 
came busily  enf^aged  in  the  operations  for  the  equipment 
of  the  army.  The  enormous  exertions  which  were  made 
and  the  sii^ularity  of  the  crisis  are  well  known :  war  had 
been  decUred.  twelve  hundred  thousand  soldiers  were  to  be 
called  into  the  field,  and  the  steel  which  was  to  fbrm  their 
iHiyoiietB  had  not  yet  left  the  ore,  nor  was  the  saltpetre 
which  was  to  give  them  powder  manufactured.  Many  ar- 
ticles for  which  France  had  hitherto  depended  on  foreign 
countries  were  unattainable,  and  the  raw  material  was  to 
be  procured,  the  methods  of  working  it  in  some  cases  even 
invented,  in  all  to  be  described  and  taught ;  while  the 
enemy  was  almost  upon  the  Irontiers.  M.  Biot,  in  his  *  Es- 
sai  sur  I'Histoire  general  dos  Sciences  pendant  la  Revolu- 
tion Frangaise,'  Paris,  1803,  has  given  a  summary  of  what 
Was  done  :  be  does  not  appear  to  go  too  far  in  saying  that 
the  mean's  of  procuring  iron,  steel,  saltpetre,  gunpowder, 
and  weapons,  were  created  during  ^e  reign  of  tenw.  And 
while  the  ordinary  manufactures  were  deprived  of  their  ma- 
terials and  of  their  workmen,  all  the  brandies  of  engineer- 
ing were  also  at  a  stand,  ftom  those  who  conid  by  any  pro- 
sess  be  converted  into  military  men  being  required  for  the 
army.  The  schools  of  instruction  in  these  branches  had 
been  shut  up ;  and  in  such  a  state  was  the  hope  of  fbture 
public  officers  when,  in  great  part  by  the  exertions  of  Monge, 
the  Normal  and  Polytechnic  schools  were  established :  the 
first  for  the  exigencies  of  the  moment,  to  accelerate  the  for- 
mation of  a  supply  of  good  teachers ;  the  second  fbr  the 
permanent  means  of  formation  of  every  department  of  en- 
gineers. Monge  himself  taught  in  both.  Considering  the 
present  state  of  theoretical  instruction  in  France,  we  may 
form  an  idea  of  the  improvement  which  has  taken  place 
ftom  the  computation  of  Vauban,  who  estimated  that  one- 
sixth  of  the  expense  of  fortified  places  in  that  country  was 
incurred  in  providing  and  instructing  proper  persons  to  su- 
perintend tlie  oonstructions. 

Monge  accompanied  the  army  in  the  invasion  of  Italy, 
and  was  largely  concerned  in  those  wholesale  robberies  ft>r 
which  restitution  was  made  in  1815.  These  however  must 
h6  chained  on  the  genera! :  while  to  the  commission,  of 
which  Monge  was  one,  must  be  allotted  the  merit  not  only 
of  having  safely  conveye<l  enormous  pictures  and  statues 
to  Paris,  but  of  having  repaired  the  ravage  of  time  and 
carelessness.  In  some  instances  pictures  painted  on  wood 
were  planed  at  the  back  until  the  desisn  was  shown,  and 
the  remainder  was  then  fixed  upon  another  tablet.  Monge 
also  accompanied  the  expedition  to  Egypt,  and  to  him» 
with  Berthollflt  and  Fourier,  all  the  graentifie  fruit  of  that 
undertaking  are  duo,  not  onh'  as  the  collectors,  but  even  as 
the  manual  defenders  of  what  th^  had  gained.  On  the 
oocaaon  of  a  revolt  at  Cairo,  in  which  the  communication 
was  cut  off  between  the  house  of  the  Egyptian  Institute  and 
the  military  power,  the  savans,  headed  by  Monge  and  Ber- 
thollet,  defended  their  premises  until  assistance  arrived. 
Durii^  this  exp^ition  a  strong  friendship  grew  up  between 
Monge  and  the  future  emperor,  which  made  the  former  a 
zealous  partisan  of  the  latter  to  the  end  of  his  career.  The 
consequence  of  this  attachment  was,  that  Monge  was  among 
those  who  were  expelled  from  the  Institute  at  the  final 
restoration  of  Louis  XVIII.  This,  and  the  destruction  of 
the  Ecole  Polytechnique  (since  revived),  are  placed  by 
Dupin  among  the  causes  of  his  death,  which  took  place,  as 
befbre  stated.  July  28»  1818. 

Besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  we  have  the  *  De- 
scription de  I'art  de  fhbriquer  les  Candns,*  Paris,  an  II., 
and  *  Feuilles  d' Analyse  appliqu£e  k  la  6£om£trie,'  an  lH. 
The  latter  work  in  the  subsequent  editions  was  called  '  Ap- 
plication d' Analyse  k  la  G^m^trie '  (fburth  edition,  1809). 

There  is  also  a  large  number  of  memoirs  in  the  'M4- 
moires  de  Turin.*  'Memoires  des  Savans  Etrangers,'  'Mi- 
moires  de  I'Academie  des  Sciences,'  'Journal  de  ITcole 
Polytechnique,' '  Correspondance  Polytechnique,* '  Annales 
de  Chimie,'  and  *  Description  de  TEgypte.' 

The  science  «f  descriptive  geometry,  with  its  numerous 
itpplications  to  the  description  of  machines,  to  penpective, 


architecture,  fortification,  &e.  &e.,  might  be  explained  at 
length,  but  not  with  much  profit  to  the  general  reader. 
[Gbohetrt,  vol.  xi.,  p.  156.]    Of  its  remarkable  results  on 
puremathematicswehavespokenintheplacejustcited.  The  | 
analytical  discoveries  of  Monge  are  faaroly  less  remarkable. 
He  first  applied  the  differential  calculus  to  the  general 
theory  of  surfaces,  in  doing  which  he  enlarged  the  bounds  | 
of  that  science  materially,  and  added  many  useful  theorems,  i 
giving  to  the  consideration  of  the  calculus  of  three  variables  | 
all  that  illustration  and  clearness  which  bis  predecessors  ! 
had,  by  means  of  plane  geometry,  imparted  to  the  less  dif- 
ficult case  of  two  variables.  In  this  field  however  he  had 
predecessors  and  rivals ;  in  that  of  geometoy,  such  as  he 
made  it.  he  had  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.   Since  the 
time  of  Euclid  and  Archimodes,  tlut  sdence  had  received 
,  no  such  accession  as  he  fbmished ;  and  the  epoch,  which 
will  be  known  by  the  name  of  Monge,  will  divide  its  hi*- 
tctj. 

MONGHIR.  [Hindustan,  p.  2i  8.] 
MONGOXIA  (the  Country  of  the  Mongols)  compre- 
hends a  vast  extent  of  country  in  the  interior  of  Asia,  be- 
tween 38"  and  53"  N.  lat.  and  84"  and  124''  £.  long.  Its 
length  from  east  to  west  exceeds  1700  miles,  and  its  width, 
from  north  to  south,  between  iOO'  and  110"  E.  long.,  1000 
miles ;  but  towards  both  extremities  of  its  length  it  narrows 
to  600  miles.  Its  area  may  amount  to  between  1.200,000 
and  1,300,000  square  miles.  On  the  north  it  borders  on 
Siberia,  on  the  ee8tonMandfihooria,on  the  south  on  Proper 
China,  and  on  the  west  on  the  Chinese  province  of  Kansu 
(which  once  formed  a  part  of  Mongolia,  and  has  only  been 
dismembered  from  it  in  modem  times),  and  on  Songaria,  , 
or  the  Chinese  government  of  Thianshan  Pelu. 

This  country  is  often  called  Tartary  even  by  modem 
writers,  and  not  without  some  degree  of  propriety,  as  the  i 
Tata  or  Tatar  properly  constituted,  at  the  .time  of  Gengis  | 
Khan,  a  very  powerful  tribe  of  the  Mongols,  distinguished 
by  their  valour  and  military  achievements.  But  the  Euro- 
pean writersof  the  middle  applied  that  term  to  some  of 
the  tribes  of  the  Turkis,  which  Wong  to  the  Caucasian 
race,  and  this  use  has  become  common.  [Mongols.] 

The  middle  portion  of  Mongoha  is  occupied  by  the 
Great  Grobi  (Ta^Crobi),  which  stretches  across  the  country 
south-weat  and  north-east  from  the  boundary-line  of  the 
novince  of  Kansu  to  the  Dalai  Nor,  near  the  bmindary  of 
Da-uria,  with  an  avere^  width  of  about  200  miles.  The 
Gobi  is  the  worst  part  of  ibe  country,  the  surface  being 
covered  with  sand  or  smalt  stones,  and  the  vegetation  being 
very  scanty  and  occurring  only  in  single  spots.  [Gkm^ 
Vast  tracts  of  it  are  level,  but,  at  great  distances  frona  one 
another,  there  are  hills  of  moderate  elevation.  The  whole 
region  is  destitute  of  trees,  and  the  water,  which  is  only 
found  at  some  distance  below  the  surface,  is  brackish 
South-east  of  the  Gobi  extends  a  more  elevated  and  uneven 
country,  which  terminates  in  a  mountain-range  of  consider- 
able elevation. 

This  range  be^ns  on  the  south,  near  the  most  sonthem 

Sint  of  Mongolia,  not  fkr  from  the  banks  of  the  river 
oansf-ho,  about  38°  N.  lat.,  and  extends  northward  along 
that  nver  for  nearly  400  miles.  It  is  covered  with  wood,  and 
called  Alashan,  or  Ho-lang  Shan.   Near  42°  N.  lat  it 
turns  abruptly  to  the  east,  forming  nearly  a  right  angle, 
and  it  is  then  called  Inshan  by  the  Chinese,  and  Ongfaian 
Oota  by  the  Mongols.   In  this  direction  the  chain  conti- 
nues, between  41"  and  42"  N.  lat,  about  600  miles,  when  it 
again  turns  north,  though  less  abruptly,  and  proceeds  in  a 
north  by  east  direction  trom  42"  to  55°  N.  lat.  under  the 
name  of  Khing-khan  Oola.   little  is  known  respecting  the 
width  and  elevation  of  this  extensive  range.  The  highest 
portion  seems  to  be  at  the  point  where  it  turns  northward, 
and  where  a  peak,  called  Petsha,  rises  far  above  the  snow- 
line, and  is  supposed  to  attain  a  faught  of  more  than  1 5,000 
feet  above  Uie  sea.  The  country  which  skirts  this  nuoge 
along  its  western  and  northern  hase^  and  extends  from  it  to 
a  distance  of  between  50  and  100  milea,  has  a  brdtea  sur- 
face, the  hills  rising  to  some  height  above  the  valleys  and  ' 
small  plains.  It  is  not  deficient  in  water ;  but  trees  occur  I 
only  in  isolated  tracts.   As  its  elevation  above  the  Gobi  is  ' 
considerable,  and  probably  not  less  than  5000  feet  above  the 
sea-level,  and  as  it  is  also  much  exposed  to  the  cold  winds  | 
which  blow  with  great  force  over  the  d^rt,  it  is  nearly  | 
unfit  for  agriculture,  and  only  used  as  pasture-ground  for  ' 
horses,  cattle,  and  sheep. 
SouthofthelDsh8iyM<^uu^gi^t^QynfrafjJub^  I 
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tne  valleys  and  mountains,  partly  vooded,  as  tat  we&t  as 
the  place  where  the  Hoanff-ho  river  turns  southward :  this 
fertile  tract  is  included  in  the  Chinese  provinces  of  Pe-tche-li 
and  Shao'si.  But  the  tract  farther  west,  vhich  is  sur- 
rounded by  the  great  northern  bend  of  the  Hoang-ho,  par- 
takes strongly  of  the  features  of  the  Gobi,  and  forms  part  of 
Mongolia :  it  is  called  the  country  of  the  Ordes,  taking  its 
name  fnm  a  Mongolian  tribe  which  belongs  to  the  great 
division  of  the  Tshakbar  Mongols.  This  whole  tract  is  co- 
vered with  bills  compwed  of  loose  sand,  mostly  without 
water,  and  entirdy  dntitute  of  trees.  But  the  numerous 
depretsioM  contain  eztennve  meadows,  with  rich  grass  and 
bushes.  The  attempti  to  cultivate  some  parts  of  it  nave  not 
proved  succeatAil,  and  accordingly  it  is  abandoned  to  the 
Mongols  and  their  herds;  but  in  order  to  prevent  them 
from  plundering  the  adjacent  agricultural  mstiicts  of  the 
neighbouring  province  of  Shen-si  and  I^-si,  the  great 
Chinese  wall  was  built  across  the  peninsula  from  east  to 
west  from  Pao-tsheou  to  Nin-ehia. 

That  part  of  Mongolia  which  is  to  the  east  of  the  Khing- 
khan  Oola,  and  extends  nearly  to  the  shores  of  Hoang^Hai,  or 
the  Yellow  Sea,  from  which  it  is  only  divided  by  a  narrow  fer- 
tile tract  belonging  to  the  province  of  Leao-tong,  is  called 
Kortshin.  This  name  is  properly  only  applied  to  the  tract 
north  of  the  river  Sira  Muren,  or  Leao-ho,  which  resembles 
the  oonntiT  of  the  Ordes,  except  that  it  is  less  intersected 
by  sand-hills.  A  great  portion  of  it  seems  to  be  <^  inferior 
Utility;  hut  south  of  the  river  Sira  Muien  the  countrr 
contains  numerous  meadows  clothed  vith  rich  grass,  and 
agriculture  has  been  inbvduced  here  by  the  Chinese,  who 
send  to  this  country  their  criminals  who  are  condemned  to 
transportation.  The  greater  part  of  it  however  serves  only 
as  pasture-ground.  This  was  the  condition  of  the  country 
above  a  hundred  years  ago,  when  it  was  visited  by  Eu- 
ropeans. It  would  seem  however  that  agriculture  must 
have  greatly  extended  since  that  time,  as  it  is  a  known  fact 
that  great  quantities  of  grain,  especially  wheat,  are  exported 
from  the  province  of  Leao-tong  to  Peking  and  Shanghae. 
The  most  soutbem  district  of  this  country  is  travers^  by 
an  ofi^et  of  the  Khing-khan  'Mountains,  which  offiset 
branches  off  from  the  principal  range  near  the  peak  of 
Patsha,  and  extends  in  a  south-eastern  direction  to  the 
Hoang-hai,  where  it  fbrms  the  high,  rocky,  and  mountainous 
shores  along  the  western  side  of  the  gulf  of  Leao-tong  north 
of  the  mouth  of  the  river  Lan-ho.  The  declivities  of  this 
range  are  abundantly  watered,  but  the  northern  side  is 
bare  and  destitute  of  wood ;  whilst  the  southern  is  over- 
grown with  pine,  fir,  oak,  lime,  walnut,  and  other  trees,  and 
is  the  haunt  of  numerous  wild  animals,  among  which  are 
tigers  and  leopards.  It  constitutes ,  the  most  extensive 
hunting-ground  of  the  Chinese  emperor,  and  contains  the 
royal  palace  of  Ichol,  which  was  visited  by  Lord  Macartney 
and  described  by  Sir  George  Staunton.  The  tract  on  both 
sides  of  the  Lan-ho  is  an  agricultural  country  of  great  fer- 
tility and  well  cultivated.  Though  included  within  the 
boundary  of  Mongolia,  it  is  inhabited  by  Chinese,  and  is 
very  populoos.  Boides  several  small  towns,  it  contains  the 
large  town  of  Quan-tshing. 

The  country  which  extends  along  the  north-western  side 
of  the  Ta-Grohi  is  nearly  unknown,  with  the  exception  of 
the  eastern  part,  which  is  traversed  by  the  caravan  road 
from  Kiachta  in  Siberia  to  Khalgan  in  China.  Here  too 
the  surface  of  the  country  is  frequently  broken  by  hills  and 
isolated  ridges;  but  the  intervening  level  tracts  contain 
rich  posture-ground.  It  is  mostly  well  watered,  but  wood 
is  scarce.  In  advancing  northward  the  hills  grow  higher, 
and  the  valleys  or  intervening  level  tracts  become  narrower, 
till  near  the  boundary-line  between  Mongolia  and  Siberia 
the  country  rises  into  mountains,  which  mn  in  a  oontinnoui 
chain,  and  are  that  portion  of  the  Altai  Mountains  which 
is  known  under  the  name  of  IChing*kban  Oi^  [Altai 
Mountains.]  The  width  of  this  mountainous  and  uneven 
country,  which  lies  hetwem  Siberw  andtheTa-Grobi,  seems 
on  an  average  to  be  about  150  miles.  In  it  originate  the  river 
Selenga  and  its  numerous  upper  branches,  of  which  a  short 
account  is  given  in  Altai  M!ountains,  vol.  i.,p.399.  Here 
also  rise  the  Kerlon  and  the  Onon,  two  large  rivers,  which  by 
their  union  form  the  Amur.  [Aumi,  vol.  i.,  p.  477.]  This 
country,  which  is  rich,  when  compared  with  other  portions 
of  Mongolia,  belongs  to  the  high-priest  of  the  Buddhists, 
who  resides  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  of  Urga,  and 
is  called  Kootookhtu.  It  forms  a  separate  government  of 
the  Chinese  empire,  and  its  general  governor,  called  vang, 
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or  kr'tm  vang,  as  well  as  the  lieutenant  called  amban,  reside 
'in  the  town  of  Urga,  or  Oergo.  This  town  is  built  in  asmall 
plain;  but  though  sheltered  by  mountains  against  the. 
northern  winds,  the  climate  is  too  cold  to  permit  the  most 
common  vegetables  to  be  raised,  which  are  accordin^y 
brought  to  it  from  Mai-mat-shin,  a  place  two  degrees  fer- 
ther  north.  Its  population  does  not  exceed  7000,  of 
which  5000  are  said  to  be  lamas,  or  persons  belonging  to  the 
ecclesiastical  establishment  of  the  Kootookhtu ;  but  it  is  a 
place  of  considerable  traffic,  being  a  dep6t  for  the  goods  in- 
tended fot  the  trade  with  Siberia,  and  also  for  those  Chinese 
productions  and  manu&ctures  which  are  consumed  in  the 
parts  of  Mongolia  Arther  to  the  west.  Many  of  the  Mon- 
golian princes,  whose  tribes  wander  about  in  the  Ta-Gohi 
and  the  adjacent  countries,  are  obliged  to  reude  in  this  town, 
in  order  that  their  views  may  be  known  to  the  Chinese  gover- 
nor, who  is  a  Mandsboo,  and  commonly  a  relation  of  the  em- 
peror. Here  also  is  the  supreme  court,  called  Yamoun,  for 
the  administration  of  justice  in  that  part  of  Mongolia 
which  is  inhabited  by  the  Kbalkas.  This  place  may  in  fact 
be  called  the  capital  of  Eastern  Mongolia.  The  small  town 
o^Mai-mat-shin  is  on  the  very  boundary-line  of  Siberia,  and 
less  than  a  mile  from  Kiachta.  [Kiachta,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  209.] 
The  western  portion  of  Mongolia,  extending  from  84°  to 
96°  E.  long.,  between  Siberia  and  the  most  western  ex- 
tremity of  the  province  of  Kan-su.  has  never  been  visited 
by  Europeans ;  and  all  our  knowledge  about  it  is  derived 
from  the  geography  dl  the  Chinese  empire,  the  Tay-tsing- 
hoei-tien,  and  the  maps  annexed  to  it.  Though  a  rreat 
number  of  localities  are  indicated  on  it,  we  are  unable  to 
form  any  idea  of  the  natural  features  of  the  country  and 
its  fitness  for  sustaining  a  population.  Its  western  part  is 
traversed  by  a  mountain  range,  which  near  its  western  extre- 
mity is  connected  witbthe  Altai  mountains,  not  far  from  the 
eastern  banks  of  the  Irtish  river,  a  great  branch  of  the 
Obi.  This  range,  the  Ektag  Oola,  is  commonly  called  on 
our  maps  the  Great  Altai.  It  seems  to  rise  to  a  considerable 
elevation,  but  to  disappear  about  94°  E.long. ;  forfrirther 
east  only  isolated  mountain  masses  or  short  ranges  occur  in 
the  desert.  That  portion  of  Mongolia  which  lies  south  of 
this  range  seems  to  partake  largely  of  the  nature  <tf  the 
Gobi,  extending  mostly  in  extensive  sterile  plains.  Hie 

nt  number  of  rivers  which,  descending  from  the  soatbem 
ivityof  the  Ektag  Oola,  join  the  Irtish  before  it  reaches 
the  lake  of  Zaizan,  seem  to  indicate  that  a  tract  of  fertile 
country  extends  along  the  northern  hanks  of  that  river. 
The  Irtish  is  the  largest  river  in  this  countiy,  and  probably 
runs  160  miles  before  it  fells  into  lake  Zaizan.  Another 
large  river,  the  Ooroongoo,  falls  into  lake  Kisilbash,  which 
has  no  outlbt.  The  country  between  the  Ektag  Oola  and 
the  principal  chain  of  the  Altai  mountains  appears  to  be 
traversed  by  several  subordinate  ridges  runnmg  east  and 
west.  Though  it  is  much  better  watered  than  any  other 
part  of  Monfrolia,  the  greatest  part  of  it  is  a  desert  espe- 
cially towards  the  east,  but  towards  the  west  the  tnota 
of  pasture  are  more  extensive  and  leas  interrupted  by 
sandy  districts.  In  this  part  there  are  several  extentivv 
lakes,  all  of  which  receive  considerable  rivers  without  hav-' 
ing  any  outlet.  The  most  northern  is  the  Upsa  Nor,  which 
receives  from  the  east  a  considerable  river,  the  Tes,  besides 
several  smaller  ones.  The  Yeke  Aral  Nor,  to  the  south- 
south-west  of  the  Upsa  Nor,  is  the  receptacle  of  the  Djabe- 
kan,  a  river  whose  course  can  hardly  be  less  than  500  miles. 
In  this  part  Mongolia  extends  to  the  north  of  the  Altai 
mountains,  compr^ending  the  country  in  which  the  upper 
branches  of  the  V enesei  have  their  origin  and  course.  Tbo 
mountain  range  which  divides  the  last-mentioned  tnet 
fh>m  the  lake  Upsa  Nor  and  the  river  Tes  is  called  the 
TangnoD-Oola. 

This  part  of  Mongolia  is  divided  into  two  governments, 
the  government  of  Kobdo  and  that  of  Uliaasutai.  the  boun- 
dary-line between  them  running  near  92°  E.  long.  The 
capital  of  the  former  is  Kobdo,  not  far  from  the  northern 
extremity  of  lake  Yeke  Aral  Nor:  the  capital  of  the  latter 
is  Uliassutai,  situated  on  the  river  Iro,  an  affluent  of  the 
Djabekan.  The  latter  place  is  stated  to  contain  2000 
houses,  and  to  be  regularly  built  Caravans  pass  from  it  to 
Urga  and  to  China,  and  its  commerce  seems  to  be  consider^ 
able.  Nothing  is  known  of  Kobdo.  A  general,  appointed  by 
the  Chinese  emperor,  resides  in  each  town,  a  Mandsboo  by 
birth,  who  has  under  his  inspection  the  Mongol  inhabitants 
of  the  country ;  he  unites  iq  t)is  pwson  the  military  and  flivil 
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As  the  whole  surface  of  Mongolia,  irith  the  exception  of 
the  deep  depression  of  the  Ta-Gobi,  is  more  than  3000  feet 
elevated  above  the  sea-level,  and  as  it  stretches  out  in  vast 
'plains,  to  which  the  comparatively  low  ranges  of  mountains 
along  its  northern  border  cannot  afford  shelter  against  the 
northern  and  north-eastern  winds,  the  climate  is  much 
colder  than  in  that  part  of  Siberia  which  extends  along  the 
base  of  the  Altai  range  west  of  lake  BaikaL  No  month  in 
the  year  is  free  from  snow,  and  even  frost,  though  the  heat 
in  summer  is  nearly  insupportable,  on  account  of  the  want 
of  tteea  and  the  sandy  surnce  the  country.  Sudden  and 
great  ehangea  in  the  tempenture  ue  of  frequent  occurrence. 
It  is  however  remarkable  that  the  numerous  berdE  which 
pasture  on  this  plam  find  subsistence  all  the  year  round : 
ercn  after  a  ml  of  snow  the  grass  is  seen  above  it,  and 
serves  to  nourish  the  animals.  This  evidently  shows  that 
the  quantity  of  snow  which  falls  is  comparatively  small, 
and  much  less  than  Uiat  which  annually  covers  the  northern 
countries  of  Europe  or  of  North  America.  This  fact  is  a 
proof  of  the  great  dryness  of  the  air ;  and  to  this  want  of 
moisture  the  unfitness  of  the  soil  for  agricultural  purposes, 
even  where  it  is  not  composed  of  sand  or  stones,  is  mainly 
to  be  attributed.  A  little  millet  is  grown  in  a  few  sheltered 
^aees  between  h^h  bills,  which  attract  the  moisture. 
Rain  is  rare,  except  near  the  great  ranges  of  mountains, 
eipecially  about  Urga.  Timkowiky  observed  that  in  the 
months  of  October  and  November  the  thermometer  de- 
■cended  to  +  10**,  0**,  and  —  Iff,  and  in  U^a,  in  January, 
it  varied  between  —  30°  and  —  70°.  Gales  of  wind  are  fre- 
quent, and,  especially  in  the  Gobi,  blow  with  great  force,  and 
nrauenUy  for  many  days  together. 

The  wealth  of  the  MongoU  consists  in  their  numerous 
herds  of  camels,  horses,  and  sheep.  Cattle  are  only  nume- 
rous on  the  more  hilly  tracts,  especially  towards  the  boun- 
dary of  China;  there  are  none  in  the  Gobi.  Asses  and 
mules  are  only  found  in  toe  vicinity  of  China.  Wild  animals 
are  numerous,  especially  hares,  antelopes,  dshiggetais  or  wild 
asses,  deer,  foxes,  sables,  squirrel^  and  marmots.  Water- 
fowl are  plentiful  on  the  numerous  lakes  and  svampy  tracts. 
la  some  places  the  ^sert  is  covered  with  small  stones, 
among  which  several  kinds  of  precious  stones  occur,  as  chal- 
eedony,  agate,  onyx,  jade,  cameliaD,  &&,  which  are  collected 
by  the  Chinese. 

^lA^tantt. — The  inhabitants  are  called  Mongols,  and 
constitute  the  principal  stock  of  a  nation  which  is  widely  dif- 
fused over  the  extensive  table-landE  of  central  Asia. 

This  nation  is  divided  into  two  great  divisions,  the  Eastern 
or  Proper  Mongols,  and  the  Western  Mongols,  or  Calmucks. 
Of  the  latter  an  account  is  given  under  Caluucks.  AU 
the  tribes  belonging  to  this  nation  have,  from  time  imme- 
morial, led  a  nomadic  life,  and  subsisted  on  the  produce  of 
their  herds,  without  attempting  to  cultivate  the  ground;  a 
circumstance  which  must  be  attributed  to  the  countries 
they  inhabit  heing  entir^y  unfit  fbr  agricultuz^  with  the 
exeeption  of  venr  nnaU  traots. 

Toe  Pnqier  Mongols  inhabit  that  portion  of  Centra]  Asia 
^ioh  is  honnded  by  a  Une  b^innuig  at  the  most  nwthern 
extremi^  of  l^e  Baikal*  and  thence  extending  west-south- 
west to  UM  northern  extnmity  of  lake  Balcasb,  and  thence 
ruanmg  rast-eouth-east  to  the  banks  of  the  river  Hoang-ho, 
whece  the  ran^e  of  the  Alashan  rises  near  the  town  of  Nin^- 
hia.  From  this  place  it  follows  the  great  wall  of  the  Chi- 
nese empire,  almost  in  all  its  extent;  and  from  its  eastern 
extremity  it  runs  north-eastwsxd  to  the  junction  of  the  rivers 
Nonni  and  Songari  in  Mandshooria,  whence  it  returns  to 
the  northern  extremity  of  take  Baikal.  The  whole  country  en- 
oompassed  by  this  line  is  in  possession  of  the  Proper  Mongols, 
with  the  exceptim  of  some  plains  between  the  Sktag  Altai 
and  lake  Balcash,  which  are  occupied  by  Calmuck  tribes. 
Tbfm  an  however  IfoiUEds  also  in  other  parts  of  Asia,  es- 
peoiaUy  in  the  country  about  the  sources  of  the  Hoang-fao, 
and  about  lakeKookoonw,  and  in  ibe  western  parts  of  Tibet, 
whwe  they  are  eaUed  Khor-Katshi  Mongols.  But  our  in- 
Ibrmation  about  these  last-named  branches  of  tiie  great 
nation  is  extremely  scanty,  as  those  countries  have  never 
been  visited  by  Buropeans.  AU  the  Mongols  speak  the 
same  language,  and  admit  that  they  all  belong  to  the  same 
nation,  and  have  a  conunon  origin. 

The  Proper  Mongols  are  divided  into  three  ^eat  nations, 
the  Tshakhar.  Khalkhas,  and  Sunnit.  The  Tshakhar  in- 
habit the  best  part  of  Mongolia,  being  in  possession  of  the 
trast  vhieh  skirts  the  great  Chinese  wall  on  the  north,  and 
•xtmds  to  the  Ta-Oobi,  a  distance  of  from  150  to  200  miles 


from  the  wall.  They  obtained  the  full  confidence  of  the 
court  of  Peking  by  yielding  to  the  sway  of  the  Mandshoo, 
before  they  had  made  any  considerable  progress  in  the  con- 
quest of  China.  The  Khalkha  or  Khalknas  Mongols  occupy 
tne  northern  part  of  Mongolia,  along  the  southern  boundary 
of  Siberia.  They  voluntarily  submitted  to  the  Chinese  em- 
peror, to  avoid  destruction  in  their  unsuccessful  war  with  the 
Oelolh  Kalmucks  in  1688.  The  Sunnit  occupy  the  country  be- 
tween theT^akhar  and  Khalkhas,  or  that  part  of  Mongolia 
through  which  the  Ta-6obi  extends.  They  are  less  nu- 
merous and  powerful  than  their  neighbours,  and  lun  esteemed 
by  the  Chinese.  They  submitted  to  the  Handsfaoo,  when 
the  Tshakhar  joined  them  in  1634. 

Nomadic  nations  have  generally  no  literature;  indeed 
their  mode  of  life  prevents  them  from  having  one  that  has 
originated  with  themselves.  The  Arabs  and  Moi^ls  how- 
ever have  a  literature,  and  they  owe  it  to  having  conquered 
nations  who  had  advanced  much  further  in  civilization  than 
themselves ;  the  Arabs  to  the  Persians,  and  the  Mongols  to 
the  Chinese.  But  as  the  Arabs  preserved  their  dominion 
over  the  conquered  nations  for  many  centuries,  their  litera- 
ture acquired  a  great  degree  of  originality  and  extent, 
while  that  of  the  Mongols,  who  were  masters  of  China  only 
for  a  century,  consists  chiefly  of  translations  of  Chinese 
books,  and  a  few  ordinal  historical  works,  especially  the 
history  of  their  great  hero,  Gengis  Khan.  We  are  howevei 
very  imperfectly  acquainted  wiUi  their  literary  compositions. 
The  court  of  Peking  takes  great  care  to  maintain  a  lore  for 
literature  among  the  higher  classes  of  the  Mongols,  as  one 
of  the  surest  means  of  diverting  the  thoi^hts  of  their  princes 
from  ambitious  enterprises  and  from  &turbing  the  peace 
of  the  country. 

The  whole  nation  is  divided  into  twenty-six  tribes,  called 
atmak.  Each  of  these  divisions  has  an  hereditary  prince, 
except  the  Khalkhas,  who  constitute  one  aimak,  but  are  go- 
verned by  four  hereditary  princes,  called  kAan.  All  four 
claim  a  descent  from  Gengis  Xhan.  Each  ai'mak  has  its 
territory,  iu  which  it  wanders  about  with  its  herds.  The 
order  of  societe  resembles  the  feudal  system,  and  ihe  noble- 
men are  called  taitUhu.  The  Mandshoo  have  introduced 
atfaong  thorn  a  military 'division,  according  to  which  the 
whole  nation  forms  135  banners,  each  cMf  which  is  subdividad 
into  raiments  and  companies.  Each  Mongol  is  boui^  to 
serve  as  a  horseman  from  his  eighteenth  to  his  sixtieth 
year.  The  Mongols  are  govemea  by  the  decrees  of  the 
Li-fan-yuen,  or  Tribunal  of  Foreign  Affairs,  whidi  has  in- 
stituted for  them  a  civil  government,  resident  at  XTrga,  and 
two  military  governments,  at  UUassutai  and  Kobdo.  All 
their  princes  are  obliged  to  pay  a  fixed  tribute  as  a  token  of 
their  dependency,  but  it  is  small,  and  they  receive  ten  times 
its  amount  back  in  presents,  given  to  them  as  a  remunera- 
tion for  their  services  and  fidelity.  A  few  receive  even  a 
fixed  salary.  Some  of  their  princes  also  are  always 
married  to  a  princess  of  the  imperial  blood,  and  thus  are 
more  closely  attached  to  the  interests  of  the  emperor.  By 
these  means  the  court  of  Peking  keeps  the  unruly  and 
warlike  temper  of  this  nation  in  subjection,  in  which  it  is 
powerfully  supported  by  the  indelible  hatred  which  the  Mon- 
gols bear  to  tne  Chinese.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  if 
^e  Chinese  should  rise  in  rebellion  against  the  Mandshoo, 
their  present  masters,  the  latter  would  be  supported  by  all 
the  Mongols  in  maintaining  their  present  ground. 

According  to  a  rough  estimate,  it  is  thought  that  this  na- 
tion, after  having  lived  in  peace  for  more  than  a  century, 
can  bring  to  the  field  500,000  warriors;  and  as  each  male 
is  a  warnor,  it  is  presumed  that  the  whole  population  does 
not  much  exceed  two  millions. 

(Timkowsky.  Fowffe  d  Peking,  &c.;  Fallas's  TVacv/t 
through  Suuia;  Klaproth's  ilna  Pab/gktta;  Staunton's 
Account  qfm  Embtuiy  to  China;  M'Leod's  Narrative  <if 
a  Voyage  to  the  YeUow  Sea;  Riii&e a  Srdhmde  von  Anen, 
i.  and  ii.) 

MONGOLS  and  TARTARS  have  been  so  constantly 
confounded  by  former  writers,  that  even  in  modem  times, 
although  the  ya^e  denominations  of  Great  Mongolia 
and  'Hirtary  have  disappeared  from  our  maps,  much 
confusion  still  prevails  aoout  the  history  and  gec«rapby  of 
these  two  nations,  who  are  however  distinguished  frum 
each  other  by  a  strongly-marked  physical  and  moral  elm 
racter.  The  vast  plateaus  and  plains  of  Central  Asia  aru 
occupied  by  four  great  branches  of  the  human  specie^  by 
the  Tunguse  ana  Tibetan  races,  and  the  innumervhle 
Mongol  ^  Tartar.  "^.g^.P^^^^^e?.  Turk: 
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tribes.  The  last-mentioned  people,  whose  number  may  be 
ostiinated  at  nearly  three  millions,  are  widely  scattered, 
from  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea  to  the  Russian  provinces 

•f  Kasan  and  Astrachan,  and  to  the  inhospitable  tracts  of 
Siberia,  and  even  beyond  that  mountain  range,  the  aouthern 
declivities  of  which  are  principally  inhabited  by  the  Turbo- 
mans,  or  those  Turki  tribes  from  whom  the  European  Turks, 
or  Osmanlis,  are  descended.  Some  of  the  northern  clans, 
and  particularly  those  which  are  subject  to  the  Russian 
government,  have  settled  in  towns  and  villages,  and  have 
engaged  in  trade,  cattle-breeding,  and  agriculture.  On  the 
South  side  of  Mount  Caucasus  numerous  Tartar  tribes,  who 
travel  in  summer  towards  the  hills,  and  in  winter  descend 
with  their  flocks  to  the  warmer  regions  of  the  plains,  live 
alternately  in  tents  and  moveable  habitations;  but  the 
greater  part  of  them  resemble  in  many  respects  the  Ara- 
bian  Beduins,  have  no  fixed  residence,  wander  over  an 
immense  extent  of  countrv,  and  lead  a  roving  pastoral  life, 
being  occasionally  engaged  in  hostile  excursions  and  preda- 
tory quarrels.  Perwndly  they  are  a  noble  and  intrepid 
race,  and  though  animated  by  fierce  passions  and  addicted 
to  plunder  and  robbery,  they  are  nevertheless  careful  ob- 
servers of  the  duties  of  hospitality,  and  rarely  shed  blood, 
unless  strongly  provoked.  (Leyden's  learned  Introduction 
to  the  Memoirs  of  Sober,  London,  1826  .)  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  religion  of  Mohammed,  there  Is  no  common 
tie  amon^  the  numerous  independent  clans,  which  are 
distinguished  by  the  Turkish  denomination  of  hordes  or 
encampments,  such  as  the  Nogai,  Usbek,  Kirgise,  and 
Turkoman  hordes.  But  they  are  all  distinguished  by  the 
same  striking  features  of  the  finely-formed  and  light- 
coloured  Caucasian  fkmily  to  which  they  belong ;  whereas 
the  Mongols  are  characterised  by  a  short  stature,  dark  yel- 
low colour,  flat  nose,  strong  cheek-bones,  large  and 
prominent  ears,  and  by  the  lumost  complete  absence  of 
beard.  The  Mongol  race,  which  is  far  more  numerous  than 
the  Tartar,  is  disfMrsed  over  almost  all  the  eastern  countries 
of  Asia ;  but  it  is  to  the  restless  hordes  of  middle  Asia,  and 
to  the  Buriates,  Bashkirs,  Kalmuks,  and  other  roving 
tribes,  that  the  name  of  Mongols  is  chiefly  restricted. 
Addicted  to  the  same  nomadic  manner  of  life,  and 
equally  fond  of  horse  and  cattle  breeding  with  the  Tar- 
tan, they  wander  in  quest  of  pasturage  over  their  bound- 
ess  plains,  carrying  with  them  their  whole  stock  of  pro- 
perty, and  even  their  houses,  which  are  placed  upon 
wheels  and  drawn  by  oxen.  Thus  they  leave  scarcely  a 
trace  of  their  fbrmer  residence  in  the  places  which  they 
abandon.   Contendii^  for  tempontry  pasture-gronnda,  or 

S repelled  by  urgent  necessity,  those  innumerable  crowds  of 
[ongols,  though  naturally  fainthearted  and  cowardly,  have 
often  invaded  the  neighbouring  countries. 

The  Scythians  of  old,  who  devastated,  in  the  sixth  century 
before  Christ,  the  provinces  cff  Media  and  Persia,  even  as  far 
as  the  frontiers  of  Palestine,  were  undoubtedly  Mongols  (He- 
rodoLji.  103;  iv.  23  ;  Jeremiah,  v.  15;  vi.  1 ;  vii.  3),  who  after- 
wards, under  the  name  of  Huns  and  under  the  command 
of  the  fierce  Attila,  made  considerable  progress  into  Europe, 
rai-aging  the  country  like  a  host  of  hungry  locusts,  and 
conquering  rather  by  their  overwhclmit^  numbers  than 
by  any  regular  warfiftre.  (Ammianus  Marcell.,  xxxi.  2; 
Jomandes,  De  Rebus  QotJu,  32.)  The  Hnns  appear  even 
on  an  antient  Indian  inscription  iAtiatie  Metearches,  i. 
131) ;  but  the  'White  Huns*  mentioned  by  Cosmos  Indi- 
copleustes  are  probabhr  Turki  tribes,  or  those  Scythians 
(SSkas)  whom  King  YikramSditya  expelled  f^m  India  in 
the  fifty-sixth  year  before  our  sera.  The  distinctive  names 
of  Mongols  and  Tartars  did  not  become  known  until  after 
the  conquests  of  Gengis  Khan,  who  honoured  his  Mongols 
with  the  pompous  title  of  Koefute  Monghoel,  or  '  celestial 
people  whereas  the  conquered  Turki  nordes  were  called 
tributaries,  or  Tatart,  as  the  word  should  be  more  correctly 
written.  Although  the  main  body  of  the  soldiers,  as  well 
as  the  immediate  suocesson  of  Geneis  Khan,  were  de- 
cidedly Mongols,  it  is  from  that  time  that  the  name  of  the 
more  courageous  and  spirited  Tartars  has  been  indiscrimi- 
natdr  and  arbitrarily  applied  to  those  Aaiatie  conquerors. 
(  F.  F.  Schmidt,  AraeAuf^en  m  GebieU  der  Qesehtdite  der 
Mongolenj  pp.  3,  39,  50.)  Ocngis  Khan,  bom  in  1163,  be- 
came the  chief  of  a  petty  Mongol  clan  m  the  thirteenth 
year  of  his  age,  and  having  first  overcome  the  neighbour- 
ing hordes,  he  soon  united  the  numerous  wandering  tribes 
into  a  conquering  nation,  and  successively  subdued  the 
greatest  part  of  Asia,  His  son  Oktal  followed  hira  under 


the  title  of  Great  Khan,  and  was  equally  successfuL  In 
their  expeditions  to  the  west  the  Mongol  armies,  or,  pro- 

erly  speaking,  their  hosts  of  robbers,  advanced  even  to 
ungary  and  Silesia ;  so  that  after  the  dreadful  battle  of 
WahUtadt  (AJi.  1241)  the  Mongol  empire  extended  from 
the  northern  provinces  of  China  to  the  ftontiers  of  Poland 
and  Germany.  The  Mongols  (Khalkhas),  under  their  khan 
Kublai,  conquered  all  China,  and  remained  in  posxession  of 
that  country  for  a  century.  In  the  course  of  the  thirteenUi 
century  this  vast  empire  gradually  split  into  several  indepen- 
dent sovereignties,  till  it  was  once  more  united,  and  even  con- 
siderably enlarged  in  the  direction  of  Hindustan,  by  that 
bloody  conqueror  of  the  Cjaggatai  Turki  race,  the  famous 
Timur  Begh,  or  Tamerlan,  after  whose  brilliant  career 
(1335-1405),  the  Mongol  empire  slowly  dissolved.  In  the 
year  1519  a  lineal  descendant  of  Tlmur,  Zehireddin  Mo- 
hammed Baber,  fhunded  a  new  monarchy  in  Hindustan, 
erroneously  called  the  Mogul  empire.  Being  himself  of 
Turki  origib,  Baber  not  only  wrote  his  hitereitiog  'Me- 
moirs '  in  the  purest  Turki  dialect,  but  often  censures  in 
the  strongest  terms  the  depravity,  perfidy,  v^oal  character, 
and  cowardice  of  the  Mongols. 

For  the  further  history  of  the  Mongol  and  Tartar  tribes, 
see  Abulgbast  Behadurkhen,  Hisloria  Mongolwum  et 
Tatarorum,  Casan,  1825 ;  Hullmann,  Guekieme  der  Mm- 
golen,  Berlin,  1 796. 

MONGOOSE,  or  MONGOOZ,  one  of  the  names  of  a 
species  of  Macauco,  Lemur  Mongoz,  Linn. 

MONIMIA'CE.<E  constitute  a  little-known  natural  order 
of  plants,  whose  most  striking  distinction  consists  in  the 
flowers  being  naked  and  collected  together  into  involucro, 
some  male  and  some  female ;  the  male  involucra  having 
their  iimer  surlhce  thickly  covered  with  numerous  stamens ; 
the  female  including  several  carpels,  each  of  which  lus  a 
single  ovule  in  its  interior.  The  niecies  are  very  few  in 
number,  and  in  all  cases  are  South  American  woody  plants, 
shrubs,  or  trees,  with  ft-agrant  aromatic  secretions.  Ilieir 
real  affinity  is  unsettled;  if  the  prevailing  opinion  as  to 
their  structure  is  correct,  they  must  be  regarded  as  near 
allies  of  Urticaceas ;  but  if  what  is  now  called  the  involucre 
should  be  shown  to  be  a  calyx,  as  it  was  considered,  till 
Brown  suggested  the  contrary,  they  will  take  their  station 
near  Lauracese,  with  which  their  aromatic  qualities  aasimi- 
lat«them 


UoBlBUiotiiodUbUs. 

I,  amtlalavoliicn;  S.tftmmlelnmlaeTei  3>  the  tut  rat  apeti  to  ihow  dM 
oTpeli ;  4.  ■>  rip«  thiit;  i.  «  view  of  the  ripe  carpels  ooateined  Ib  the  ImttWi 
the  iovolucium  bela(  putlj  cut  avKr- 

MO'NITORS,  the  name  given  to  some  Lacertian  Kep 
tiles,  in  consequence  of  the  supposed  «amipg>given  by  them 
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of  the  vicinity  of  crocodiles.  The  warning  of  these  Moni- 
tory Lizards  was  said  to  be  a  hissing  or  whistling;  but  the 
better  opinion  is,  that  they  obtained  credit  for  this  monition 
solely  from  the  accident  of  their  haunts,  which  are  for  the 
most  part  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  waters,  and  conse- 
quently bring  them  sometimes  into  company  with  the  de- 
structive and  gigantic  reptiles  above  mentioned. 

The  Monitors  have  teeth  in  both  jaws,  but  none  on  the 
palate.  Cuvier  divides  them  into  two  groups  [Lacbbti- 
AD.«],  and  Fitzinger  into  three,  under  the  names  of  Tupi- 
nambis,  Varanus,  and  Psammosaunts.  Mr.  Gray  makes 
»ne  Momtoridtc  the  second  section  of  his  Leptoglottts,  or 
Slender-tongued  Lizards.  {Zool.  Proc.,  1837.)  The  true 
Monitors  are  protected  by  small  and  numerous  scales  on 
the  head,  the  limbs,  under  the  belly,  and  round  the  tail, 
which  iscarinated  above,  the  keel  being  formed  by  a  double 
row  of  projecting  scales.  Thighs  without  aoy  row  of 
pores. 

Qeographical  Ditiribution.'-TbB  Old  Continent 


a,  tkull  or  Monitor  NIlDtlcw,  loeti  rrom  above ;  b.  uad«^jaLW  ot  nmc 

The  Monitor  of  the  Nile  (Lacerta  Nilotiea,  Linn,,  Tupi- 
nambis  Nitoticus,  GeoflF.,  Ouarati  of  the  Arabs)  will  serve 
at  an  example  of  these  Lizards. 

Descriptton. — ^Tbe  teeth  of  this  species  are  conical  and 
strong,  and  the  posterior  ones  become  rounded  with  age. 
The  colour  is  brown,  with  paler  and  deeper  dots,  forming 
ocellated  compartments,  which  become  rings  on  the  tail  and 
obscure  stripes  on  the  limbs.  The  tail,  which  is  rounded 
at  its  base,  is  carinated  above,  though  not  strongly,  nearly 
throughout.   Length  from  five  to  six  feet. 


Ifonitor  Nilodcii*. 

Localihf. — Egypt ;  where  the  modem  Egyptians  have  a 
fable  that  the  animal  is  a  youn^  crocodile  which  has  been 
hatched  on  dry  land — as  indeed  all  young  crocodiles  are — but 
they  mean,  we  suppose,  to  convey  the  idea  that  it  is  ia  dwindled 
and  neglected  offspring.  The  species  is  to  be  found  on  the 
monuments  of  the  antient  Egyptians,  probably  on  account 
of  its  devouring  the  eggs  of  the  crocodile. 

The  great  fossil  lizard  [Megalosaubus]  appears  to  have 
rartaken  of  the  structure  of  the  Monitors  and  the  Crocodiles. 
The  Moiasaums  vtLS  also  very  nearly  allied  to  the  Monitory 
lixards.  [Mosasadbus.]  An  account  of  the  dissection,  by 
Mr.  Martin,  of  a  Monitor  that  died  at  the  Glardens  of  the 
Zoological  Society  in  the  Regent's  Park,  in  1831,  will  be 
found  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  for  that  year. 

MONK.  In  England,  before  the  Reformation,  a  person 
who  '  entered  and  professed  in  religion,'  as  the  phrase  was, 
from  that  time  was  considered,  for  all  legal  purposes,  to  be 
dead.  Littleton  ($  200)  says,  '  When  a  man  entreth  into 
religion  and  is  professed,  he  is  dead  in  the  law,  and  his  son 


or  next  cousin  (consanguineus)  incontinent  shall  inherit 
him,  as  well  as  though  he  were  dead  indeed.  And  when 
he  entreth  into  religion,  he  may  make  his  testament  and  liii 
executors ;  and  they  may  have  an  action  of  debt  due  to  him 
before  his  entry  into  religion,  or  any  other  action  that  exe- 
cutors may  have,  as  if  he  were  dead  indeed.  And  if  that 
he  make  no  executors  when  he  entreth  into  retif!;ion,  then 
the  ordinary  may  commit  the  administration  of  his  goods  to 
others,  as  if  he  were  dead  indeed.'  It  was  a  consequence 
of  this  legal  notion  of  a  civil  death,  that  if  a  lease  was 
made  to  a  man  for  the  life  of  another  person,  and  this  other  i 
person  professed  in  religion,  the  lease  determined;  and 
tor  this  reason  such  a  lease  was  alwavs  made  for  the  natural 
life  of  any  person  on  the  continuance  of  whose  life  the  lease 
was  to  depend;  and  this  phraseology  is  still  maintained  in 
legal  instruments.  (Co.  2,  Sep.  48.) 

All  Regulars,  that  is,  those  who  vowed  obedience,  chas- 
tity, and  poverty,  entered  some  house  of  religion,  where 
they  professed.  Bare  admittance  into  such  a  house  was  an 
entry  into  religion;  but  the  person  was  not  professed  till 
the  year  of  probation  was  expired,  and  he  had  taken  the 
habit  of  his  order  and  made  the  vows  above  mentioned. 

By  the  27  Hen.  VIII.,  c.  28,  all  monasteries,  priories,  and 
other  religious  houses  of  monks,  canons,  and  nuns,  of  what- 
ever habit,  rule,  or  order,  not  having  lands,  rents,  or  other 
hereditaments  above  the  value  of  200/.  per  annum,  and  all 
their  manors  and  lands,  were  given  to  the  king  and  his  heirs 
for  ever.  The  act  declared  that  the  king  should  have  and 
enjoy,  according  to  the  act,  the  actual  and  real  possession 
of  such  religious  houses  as  were  comprehended  within  it, 
and  might  give,  grant,  or  dispose  of  them  at  bis  will  and 
pleasure,  to  the  honour  of  God  and  the  wealth  of  the  realm. 
The  act  of  the  3l8t  Henry  VUI.,  c.  13,  was  still  more  com- 
prehensive. By  the  1st  Ed.  VI.,  o.  14  (which  recites  the 
37th  Henry  VUI.,  c.  4),  all  colleges,  free  chapels,  and 
chantries,  and  all  manors,  lands,  or  hereditaments  belong- 
ing to  them,  or  which  had  been  given  or  assigned  to  the 
finding  of  any  priest,  or  of  any  anniversary  or  obit,  or  any 
light  or  lamp,  to  have  continuance  for  ever,  were  given  to 
the  king  ana  his  heirs  and  successors. 

It  should  be  observed  that  these  acts  did  not  aSIect  eccle- 
siastical bodies  or  persons,  simply  as  such ;  that  is,  they  did 
not  affect  the  secular  clergy,  such  as  archbishops,  bishops, 
deans  and  chapters,  prebendaries,  archdeacons,  parsons,  and 
vicars ;  but  only  the  regular  clergy.    It  was  decided  in  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury's  case  (Co.  2,  Rep.  48),  that  no 
ecclesiastical  house,  unless  it  was  also  religious,  was  within  , 
the  act  of  31  Henry  VHI.   These  acts  however  completely 
put  an  end  to  all  the  houses  of  regular  clergy  within  the 
realm;  and  on  the  occasion  of  carrying  into  effect  tlie 
statute  of  Edward  VI.,  a  great  many  grammar-schools  and 
other  charities  which  did  not  come  within  the  provisions  of 
the  act  were  also  suppressed,    *  This  act,'  says  Strype,  '  was  , 
soon  after  grossly  abused,  as  the  act  in  the  former  king'^  | 
reign  for  dissolving  religious  houses  was.    For  though 
the  public  good  was  pretended  thereby  (and  intended  too. 
I  hope)  yet  private  men,  in  truth,  had  most  of  the  benefit,  i 
and  the  king  and  commonwealth,  the  state  of  learning,  and  ! 
the  condition  of  the  poor,  left  as  they  were  before  or  worse.' 
(Strype's  Ecclesiastical  Memoirs,  ii.  101-103,  423,  and  iii. 
461,  where  there  is  a  catalogue  of  King  Edward's  free 
grammar-sohools,  which  were  endowed  for  the  most  port 
out  of  the  charity  lands  given  to  the  king  by  the  said  act 
for  this  and  other  like  purposes.) 

MONK,  GEORGE.  Duke  of  Albemarle,  second  son  of 
Sir  Thomas  Monk  of  Potheridge,  in  the  parish  of  Merton. 
in  Devonshire,  was  born  on  the  Gth  of  December,  160K 
His  father's  estate  was  much  encumbered,  and  his  circum-  | 
stances  so  distressed,  that  when  Charles  I.  visited  Plymouth  ' 
to  inspect  the  equipment  of  a  Spanish  expedition,  he  was 
afraid  of  joining  the  gentlemen  of  the  county  who  were 
desirous  of  assembling  round  the  king,  on  account  of  the 
menaces  of  a  creditor  who  threatened  to  arrest  him.  (^jrge 
Monk  was  despatched  to  offer  the  under-sheriff  mo;M;y  to 
delay  the  execution  of  the  warrant.  *  The  under-sheriff 
accepted  the  money,  promised  what  was  asked,  and  a  few 
days  after,  paid  doubtless  on  the  other  side,  caused  Sir 
Thomas  to  be  publicly  arrested  in  the  midst  of  the  gentle- 
men assembled  on  the  king's  way.'  {Meinotrs  qf  Monk,  by  | 
M.  Guizot,  translation,  p.  5.)  This  circumstance  had  an 
immediate  influence  on  young  Monk's  life:  he  dealt  so 
violently  with  the  treacherous  under-sheriS^  that  it  became 
prudent  for  him  to  leave  England.  Sir  Richard  Greenville 
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his  relative,  yi&s  on  tUe  point  of  sailing  on  a  cruise  before 
Cadiz,  and  he  embarked  with  him  as  a  volunteer.  Upon 
the  failure  of  this  expedition,  he  enlisted  during  the  follow- 
ing year  in  the  equally  unsuccessiiil  attempt  on  the  Isle  of 
Rhe.  Soon  after  his  return  from  the  Isle  of  Rh£  he  entered 
the  service  of  Holland :  *  Germany  and  the  Low  Countries 
were  at  this  period  the  resort  of  those  youne  Englishmen 
wh(Me  taste  or  the  state  of  whose  fortunes  otove  them  to 
tbe  piofBHion  of  atnu.  He  returned  to  England  ahout  the 
thirtieth  year  (tf  his  age,  nhen  the  first  Sootch  vat  be^n, 
oiUited  in  the  king's  army>  and  obtained  the  tank  of  lieu- 
tenant^oloael  in  Lord  Newport's  regiment'  (Skinner's 
Life  qf  Monk.)  The  conduct  of  the  war,  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  concluded,  made  him  discontented  and  in- 
clined to  emigrate  to  Madagascar ;  but  he  abandoned  the 
scheme,  and  was  appointed  colonel  of  Lord  Leicester's  troops 
sent  to  quell  the  Irish  rebellion  (1642),  In  the  irregular 
warfare  that  followed  he  had  considerable  success,  his  power 
being  augmented  by  the  devoted  attachment  of  his  troops : 
there  was  not,  it  was  said,  a  soldier  ever  so  sick  or  so  ill  shod, 
who  would  not  make  an  effi>rt  to  follow  Geon;e  Monk.  When 
the  civil  war  began,  these  troops  were  recalled,  and  Monk, 
being  suspected  of  ^vouring  the  parliament,  was  sent  under 
a  strong  military  guard  to  Bristol.  Lord  Hawlciy,  the  gover- 
ns of  Uie  town,  passed  him  on  parole  to  the  king ;  and  the 
king,  satisfied  with  his  professions,  permitted  him  to  rejoin 
his  traO|>s,  which  had  reached  England,  and  were  engaged 
in  the  siege  of  Nantwich.  At  Nantwich  he  was  defeated  by 
Fair&x  (January,  1644),  was  taken  prisons,  and,  after  some 
delay,  confined  in  the  Tower  of  London.  During  the  two 
years  that  he  suffered  the  miseries  of  imprisonment  aggra- 
vated by  excessive  poverty,  events  pursued  their  course ;  the 
king  became  a  prisoner,  and  the  civil  war  ceased.  His 
Imown  abilities  made  him  now  desirable  as  a  partisan.  The 
parliament  actively  strove  to  gain  him,  and  at  length,  over- 
come by  persuasion  and  ^ifts  of  money  (Clarendon,  vti.  382X 
be  forsook  his  party,  which  was  no  longer  in  a  ctmdition  in 
which  he  could  serve  it,  and  *  qnitted  hu  i^ison  to  serve  the 
parliament  leavuig  in  the  Tower  the  ro^lists,  his  eompap 
nioiu  in  •dversity,  who  never  ceased  to  flatter  themselves 
that  he  wouU  prove  one  day  useflil  to  the  king  in  England.* 
(Guiiot,  39.) 

Monk  was  now  sent  to  Ireland  to  command  in  Ulster, 
where  he  served  his  newmastors  greatly  to  their  satisfaction, 
leaving  only  one  cause  fbr  censure,  a  league  with  the  rebel 
O'Neill.  He  had  gained  the  confidence  of  Cromwell,  who 
determined,  on  account  of  his  military  talents,  to  make  him 
general  of  the  ordnance,  and  to  provide  him  a  regiment 
with  which  he  might  accompany  him  in  the  meditated 
Scotch  campaign.  In  this  service  Monk  distinguished  him- 
self at  Dunbar,  and  was  left  by  Cromwell  with  6000  men  to 
complete  the  reduction  of  Scotland.  It  is  in  this  campaign 
that  he  is  acooaed  of  having  in  cold  blood  put  to  death  the 
governor  of  Dundee  and  800  of  the  garrison.  Aftn-  a  short 
residence  at  Bath  far  the  ben^t  of  nis  health,  he  returned 
to  Scotland  (1652)  with  other  commissioners  to  promote  the 
union  of  the  two  nations.  Fresh  and  novel  services  were 
soon  required  of  him.  He  was  associated  with  Blake  and 
Dean  in  the  command  of  the  fleet  which  was  engaged  in 
tbe  war  against  Holland,  Two  engagements  took  place,  in 
both  of  which  the  English  were  victorious :  Van  Tromp, 
the  Dutch  admiral,  was  killed,  and  his  fleet  damaged  and 
dispersed.  After  being  rewarded  with  many  honours  at 
the  hands  of  Cromwell  and  the  parliament,  he  resumed 
the  command  iu  Gotland,  where  fresh  troubles  had  Ivoken 
out. 

Befiire  we  proceed  fltrther  with  tibe  account  of  Ifonk's 
public  aoto  m  must  mentioa  some  occurrences  in  his  pri- 
vate histmy,  1^  ^hich  his  condition  was  immediately 
afl'ected.  These  ar^  the  death  of  bis  &ther.  which  occurred 
beibre  his  in^priionment ;  the  subsequent  death  of  his  elder 
brother  without  male  heirs ;  his  succession  to  the  family 
estates,  which  he  soon  relieved  from  th^r  embarrassments; 
and  his  marriage.  When  this  last  event  took  place  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  ascertain,  but  it  was  not  acknowledged  until  1653, 
tiiough  asserted  to  have  been  previously  solemnised.  His 
wife  was  Ajine  Clares,  the  sister  of  Dr.  Thomas  Gzxgea,  a 
physician,  a  vulgar  imperious  woman  who  bad  previously 
o^iabited  with  him.  *  She  was  awoman,'  saysLordClaren- 
don  (who  must  however  be  pointed  out  as  Monk's  assiduous 
detroctorjh '  Nihil  muUebre  prater  coipus  gerens ;'  a  person 
'  of  the  lowest  ektraotioiu  without  either  wit  or  heauw.' 
^H^at.  RMt  viu  383.)  The  pressing  solicitations  of  the 


lady,  and  the  probable  or  actual  birth  of  a  child,  gained 
Monk's  consent  to  the  union. 

It  was  in  April,  1654,  after  all  these  circumstances  con- 
nected with  his  private  history  had  taken  place,  that  Monk, 
under  the  orders  of  the  Protector,  marched  northwards  with 
the  most  restless  and  &natical  portion  of  the  army.  He  had 
to  contend  with  Lord  Middleton,  with  whom  the  royalists 
had  risen  in  the  Highlands,  and  the  people  generally,  who 
were  discontented  and  ready  fhr  rebulion.  His  vigflaneo 
and  activity  were  remarkable. 

*  The  country  submitted ;  (he  army  did  not  quit  it;  till  it 
lu.d,  by  means  of  a  certain  number  of  garrisons,  seoured  the 
payment  of  taxes,  which  the  Highlanders  had  hitherto  tboi^ht 
they  could  r^ose  with  impunity ;  and  order  was  established 
in  those  sanctuaries  of  plunder,  with  such  efiect,  that  the 
owner  of  a  strayed  horse,  it  is  said,  recovered  it  in  the 
country  by  means  of  a  crier.'  (Guizot,  p.  80.)  In  the  autumn 
he  returned  to  Edinburgh.  For  five  years  his  residence 
was  at  Dalkeith,  where  he  was '  ever  engaged  in  business, 
or  in  his  planting,  which  he  loved  as  an  amusement 
and  occupation ;  he  gave  access  to  every  one ;  listened  to 
everything;  had  a  language  for  all  conditions,  aU  ranks, 
and  all  parties ;  kept  himself  well  informed  on  all  subjecb ; 
and  ascertaining  what  he  might  have  to  fbar  or  to  promote, 
directed  by  his  own  personal  knowledge  the  numaK>us  spies 
wliMo  reports  nevw  missed  his  ears  or  hands.*  Monk,  who 
was  (1656)  one  of  the  commissioners  fbr  the  government  of 
Sco^nd,  now  stood  in  a  very  curious  pwitton:  for  though 
he  was  the  agent  and  confldaot  ofCromwell,  he  was  alsoue 
hope  and  fiivourite  of  the  royalists.  It  was  always  his  care  in 
advocating  the  cause  of  one  party  to  give  as  little  offence  as 
possible  to  that  to  which  he  was  opposed.  That  he  might 
not  commit  himself,  he  ms  silent  when  speaking  was  not 
absolutelv  necessar}' ;  when  he  was  forced  to  speak,  he  did 
so  with  caution  and  artfbl  duplicity  A  letter  which  the  king 
wrote  to  hfm  expressive  of  confidence.  Monk  forwarded  to 
Cromwell;  but  notwithstanding  this q^parent devotion,  tbe 
Protector  feared  him,  and  used  various  expedients  for  neu- 
tralising his  pow«.  (Guisot,  translator^  not^  p.  91.) 
After  Cniver  C^omwdl's  death,  when  Riohard  Cromwell  was 
proehiimed  Protector  in  EdinboKh,  many  exclaimed,  in  al- 
lusion to  Monk,  'Why  not  rather  "Old  George?"  but 
Monk  would  neither  assume  the  power  nor  attach  himself 
to  any  party.  Hie  new  Protector's  IHends  offered  him 
20,000/.  ayear  for  his  support;  but,  avaricious  as  be  was,  he 
would  make  no  engagement :  his  policy  was  to  render  him- 
self an  object  of  importance  to  all  parties,  and  tbroiuh  his 
duplicity  he  succeeded  in  beine  treated  with  by  all.  When 
at  length  circumstances  compelled  him  to.  act,  he  declared 
for  the  parliament  against  the  army,  and  decided  upon 
marching  to  London.  There  were  many,  even  at  the  time 
when  he  thus  decUred  himself  who  alti^ther  discredited 
his  sincerity,  and  believed  him  to  be  at  heart  a  royahst, 
seeking  to  restore  the  king  as  soon  as  it  might  be  done  with 
safety :  and  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  he  had  already 
determmed  to  pnmiote  die  Restoratkin.  We  give  Mr.  Hal- 
lam's  opinion  on  this  point  {Cotutt.  BUt^  ii.  384.) 

'  I  incline,  upon  the  whole,  to  beUeve  that  Monk,  not  ac- 
customed to  respect  the  Rump  parliament,  and  incapable, 
both  by  his  temperament  and  bv  the  course  of  his  hfe,  of 
any  enthusiasm  for  the  name  of  liberty,  bad  satisfied  him- 
self as  to  tbe  expediency  of  the  king's  restoration  from  the 
time  that  the  Cromwells  had  sunk  below  his  power  to  assist 
them;  though  his-projects  were  still  subservient  to  his  own 
security,  which  he  was  resolved  not  to  forfeit  l>y  any  pre- 
mature declaration  or  unsuccessfhl  enterprise.'  The  |>ower 
of  Lunbert  and  the  army  was  now  n^»dly  demolished. 
Pairfex,  the  ciQr  of  London,  the  fleet,  and  the  governor  of 
PtHTtsmonth,  all  dedaied  against  them,  and  Monk's  par^ 
gained  the  ascendency  in  Inland.  Every  office  and  every 
command  Monk  filled  with  friends  whom  he  could  trust; 
it  was  observed  that  many  of  these  persons  were  ro^ralists, 
yet  Monk  still  persevered  in  protesting  for  the  parhament 
and  a  commonwealth.  The  expectation  of  the  Restoration 
was  somewhat  general,  but.  if  there  were  any,  the  number 
was  small  who  suspected  through  whose  agency  it  would  be 
brought  to  pass. 

When  Monk  arrived  in  London  he  was  lodged  in  the 
apartments  of  the  prince  of  Wales.  He  addressed  the  par 
liament,  was  invited  to  occupy  his  place  there,  was  made  a 
member  of  the  oonneil  of  state,  and  chaised  with  the  ex- 
ecutive power.  With  his  usual  address,  be  continned  to 
use  the  power  of  his  army  as  a  moans  of  (rtrtngj^ljyf^^ 
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•od  the  amertion  of  duty  owed  to  the  parliameD  t  as  a  means 
of  controlling  his  army.  At  length  the  *  Rump'  become  so 
unpopular,  and  the  cries  for  a  free  parliament  bo  loud,  that 
the  ci^  of  London  reflised  the  payment  of  taxes.  Monk 
obeyed  an  order  from  the  parliament  to  march  into  the  city 
and  subdue  it :  but  his  subservience  to  them  did  not  last 
long.  He  sent  them  a  letter, '  probably  the  harshest  ever 
received  b^  that  parliament,  so  used  to  insults'  (Guizot, 
SOH  ofdermg  tbem  immediately  to  fill  up  the  vacant  seats, 
fixing  a  time  fiff  their  dissolution,  and  the  6th  of  Hay  for 
the  election  of  a  new  ud  free  parliament  The  restored 
nembers  appointed  lum  general  of  the  fbroea  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland;  and  the  republicans,  as  a  lastre- 
Murce,  listeued  to  his  continned  protestations  a^inst  the 
king,  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  bishops,  and  alhed  them- 
idvestohim.  Every  day  his  personal  power  increased ;  he 
was  offered  the  protectorate,  wnich  he  oecUued ;  continuing 
the  line  of  conduct  he  had  always  f&llowed,  *tbat  is  to  say, 
steadfast  in  varying  his  language  according  to  the  individual 
— he  gave  no  handle  to  any  definite  opinions  with  respect 
to  himself.*  The  expectation  of  the  Restoration  daily  in- 
creased, and  some  indications  in  the  conduct  of  Monk,  who 
was  gradnaUy  dismissii^  persons  and  removing  objects  that 
might  prove  ohntaions  to  the  king,  showed  plunly  that  the 
event  was  not  &r  ^tsnt 

At  length  the  frrce  was  bmt^lit  to  a  cbm.  Monk  re- 
ceived Sir  John  Oreenville,  the  bag's  messenger,  and  hav^ 
ing  reed  the  despatches^  ai^  affned  to  his  return,  directed 
the  manner  in  which  he  wiabea  it  to  be  bronght  aboat  Tbe 
king,  by  Monk's  advice,  went  from  Brusseb  to  Breda,  and 
Sir^ohn  Greenville,  on  the  1st  of  May,  returned  with  let- 
ters to  the  new  parliament  drawn  up  as  Monk  desired,  and 
the  king  was  immediately  acknowledged  and  proclaimed. 
On  the  23rd  of  May,  Monk  received  him  on  tne  beach  at 
Dover,  was  embraceid  by  him,  and  addressed  with  great 
affection.  He  had  a  grant  of  money,  together  with  many 
offices  and  titles,  of  which  the  piincipu  was  the  duke  of 
Albemarle.   (Guizot,  281.) 

After  tbe  restoration  Honk  resided  principally  in  London, 
with  Us  wife,  who  was  the  laughing-stock  « the  court,  and 
gave  general  di^piit  (Pepys,  iii.,  75,  &c.)  In  1664  Honk 
presided  at  the  Admiralty.  In  166S,  when,  on  account  of 
the  pl^e,  the  court  left  London,  he  governed  the  city, 
braved  all  danger,  and,  as  ftir  as  he  was  able,  provided  for 
all  exigencies  and  (fuelled  all  confhsion.  In  1666  he  com- 
manded the  fleet  with  Prince  Rupert,  engaged  the  Dutch, 
and  eained  credit  for  his  courage.  On  his  return  his  health 
failed,  and  he  died  of  dropsy  on  the  3rd  of  January,  1670. 
He  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  in  Henry  VIL's 
chapel :  the  king  attended  the  funeraL  He  was  succeeded 
in  his  titles  by  Christopher  his  son,  who  married  Lady 
Kliiabeth  Cavendish,  granddaughter  of  the  dnke  of  New- 
castle, tmd  died  childless. 

Monk  had  considerable  capacity  for  rivil  as  well  ai  mili- 
tary government:  the  former  he  proved  in  Scotland,  the 
latter  in  all  his  eampawns.  He  hwl  the  foeulty  of  gaining 
the  good-will  and  confldence  of  the  troops  and  aaOors  that 
he  commanded,  with  whom  no  man  was  more  popular  than 
'  Old  Geoi^e.*  He  had  a  remarkable  power  of  advancing 
his  ibrtunes  with  the  prevailing  party,  without  giving  offence 
to  thosb  that  might  supplant  them.  He  was  silent  and 
cautious,  shrewd  and  phlegmatic :  he  was  profoundly  skilled 
in  dissimulation,  ever  dissembling,  treacherous,  and  &lse. 
'  He  was  a  man  capable  of  great  things,*  says  M.  Guizot, 
*  though  he  had  no  greatness  of  soul.' 

(Guizot's  Memoirs  Monk,  ably  edited  byMr.  Stuart 
Wortley;  Bkinnefg  Iti^  t^fMonk;  Vlaaem*  iVactt ;  Fe- 
pys's  andBvdyn^  Memoirs;  Hallam's  Corut.  Hiet.) 

HONKEY,  the  name  usually  applied  to  those  forms 
among  the  Simiadte  which  possess  a  tail. 

MONMOUTH,  Duke  of  [Cha-rlbs  H.  ;  Jahm  H.] 

HONMOTfFH,  the  capital  town  of  the  county  of  the 
same  name,  is  sitoated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Wye  and 
Mnnnow,  in  the  hundred  of  Skenfrith,  about  129  miles 
west-north-west  of  London.  The  population  amounted  in 
1831  to  4916. 

The  town  is  comprehended  in  the  parish  of  St.  Mary's, 
from  which  a  portion  called  St  Thomas's  has  of  late  years 
been  separated  for  ecclesiastical  purposes,  and  appropriated 
to  the  antient  dinrch  of  that  name. 

Fmm  Uie  ooineidenee  of  the  portion  of  Monmouth  with 
that  called  *  BlosUum*  in  the  antient  Itineraries,  it  is  gene- 
rally suppeeed  to  be  the  rite  of  that  station.  From  histo- 


rical record  it  appears  that  Monmouth  in  early  times  x^as 
occupied  by  the  Saxons,  who  fortified  it  to  maintain  tteir 
conquests  between  tbe  Severn  and  the  Wye,  and  to  pre^-ent 
the  incursions  of  the  Welsh.  The  town  has  been  sur- 
rounded by  walls  and  a  moat  on  the  sides  which  are  not 
protected  by  the  river;  four  gates,  the  moat,  and  portions 
of  the  walls  existed  in  Leland*s  time ;  one  gate  still  re- 
mains ;  the  walls  have  been  entirely  demolished,  and  only 
a  small  part  of  the  moat  can  be  traced.  The  ruins  of  the 
castle,  which  stuids  on  an  eminence  above  the  Mnnnow,  are 
ttooL  some  situationB  concealed  1^  more  modem  buildings. 
It  is  said  by  Camden  to  have  been  constructed  by  John  of 
Monmouth,  in  the  reign  of  Hennr  IIL,  which  may  be  in 
substance  correct,  although,  in  the  account  of  Herefiwd- 
shire  given  in  I^mesday  Book,  a  castle  at  Honmoath  is 
mentioned  to  have  been  then  held  for  the  king  by  William 
Fitz-Baderon.  A  list  of  the  successive  proprietors  is  given 
by  Mr.  Coie  {Hist.  Man.,  p.  305) :  it  was  the  favourite  re- 
sidence of  John  of  Gaunt,  of  bis  son  Henry  Bolingbroke, 
afterwards  Henry  IV.;  and  the  birth-place  of  Henry  V., 
who  was  thence  called  Hariy  of  Monmouth.  The  castle 
of  Monmouth,  as  a  parcel  of  tbe  duchy  of  Lancaster,  was 
inherited  by  Henry  Vl.  Edward  IV.,  in  the  fifth  year  of 
his  reun,  granted  it  to  William  lord  Herbert,  who  after- 
wards becune  the  earl  of  Pembroke ;  but  it  again  reverted 
to  Ae  crown,  and  was  possessed  by  Henry  VII.  and  several  of 
hia  successors.  At  what  time  it  was  alienated  from  the 
duehyof  iMieaster  and  beoune  private  proper^  has  not 
been  pieoisely  ascertained.  Hie  duke  oTBeaufort  is  the 
present  proprietor. 

Tbe  borough  is  divided  into  tbe  four  following  wards : 
Castle  Bailey,  Wye-bridge,  Munnow  Street,  and  Over 
Munnow.  'Hie  bulk  of  tte  population  resides  within  its 
limits.  There  are  four  charters  of  incorporation,  all  of 
which  are  considered  as  governing  charters.   They  were 

f ranted— the  first  by  Edward  VI,  m  1550 ;  the  second  by 
'hilip  and  Mary,  in  1557;  the  third  by  James  L,  in  1606; 
and  the  fourth  by  Charles  II.,  in  1666.  The  mayor  and 
capital  hursesses  ore  the  governing  body;  the  mayor,  two 
bailiffs,  ana  the  recorder  are  magistrates  for  the  boro^h. 

The  market  is  lield  every  Saturday  and  tbe  first  Wed- 
nesday in  each  month;  and  there  are  four  annual  fairs; 
these  fairs  are  for  agricultural  produce.  There  is  no  ma- 
nufacture carried  on  here.  Formerly  Monmouth  was  cere- 
brated for  its  caps,  which  were  worn  by  a  large  portion  of  the 
population  of  England  and  Wales.  Fuller,  in  his  *  Worthies,' 
gives  an  account  ooth  of  the  caps  and  the  number  of  persons 
employed  in  making  tbem.  Statutes  were  framed  for  the  pro- 
tection and  encouragement  of  this  handicraft :  in  the  1 3th  of 
Eliz.  it  was  enacted  that  these  caps  should  be  worn  on  sab- 
baths and  holydays  by  all  persons  (someof  worship  and  qua- 
lity excepted),  on  pain  of  forfeiting  ten  groats.  Shaksperc 
mentions  this  article  of  clothing.  In  Henry  V.  (act  iv.^  sc.  7) 
Fluellen  says,  'The  Welshmen  did  goot  service,  in  a 
garden  where  leeks  did  now,  wearing  leeks  in  their  Mon- 
mouth caps.'  An  inn  called  the  Monmouth  Ckp  stands  on 
the  borders  of  tbe  county,  faalNay  between  Abergavenny 
and  Hereford. 

MONMOUTHSHIRE,  a  maritime  English  county- 
bordering  on  South  Wales,  is  bounded  on  the  nOrth  by 
Herefordshire,  from  which  it  is  for  the  most  part  separated 
by  tbe  river  Munnow;  on  the  east  by  Gloucestershire  and 
tbe  river  Wye ;  on  tbe  south  by  tbe  Bristol  Channel  and  the 
Kstuary  of  the  rivers  Severn  and  Wye ;  on  the  west  by  the 
Ffwddog,  a  detached  portion  of  Herefordshire,  by  Breck- 
nockshire, and  Glamoj^ansbire.  From  tbe  latter  county  it 
is  divided  by  the  river  Rumney.  The  parish  of  Welsh 
Bicknor,  a  detached  portion  of  Ais  county,  bounded  by  He- 
refordshire and  the  river  Wye,  is  situated  nortb-vest  of 
Monmoath*  between  that  town  and  Ross. 

Its  greatest  length,  tnm  a  point  in  the  Black  Mountains 
on  the  north,  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Rumney  on  the 
soutli,  is  about  twenty-eight  miles.  Its  greatest  breadth, 
from  the  Bute  and  Rumney  iron-works  on  the  west,  to 
Hadnock  Wood  on  the  east,  about  thirty-four  miles.  The 
area  is  496  square  miles,  or  317,440  acres.  In  1831  tbe 
gross  population  amoanted  to  98,130,  being  an  average  of 
about  198  persons  to  a  square  mile;  on  comparing  this 
amount  with  the  similar  average  in  each  of  the  contiguous 
counties,  we  find,  with  one  exoeption,  the  population  of 
Monmouthshire  to  he  the  most  dense.  The^pulation  of 
GUtueesterabire  is  about  307  to  a  square  mile,  Herefordshire 
122,  Glamonandiire  160.  and  BreckSOokahinca.^ 
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Ja  extent  of  surfiuse  Monmouththire  it  acceded  by 
thir^-fiTe  BngUsb  and  seven  Welsh  oountieB ;  in  amount 
of  population  by  thirty-six  counties  in  England  and  none  in 
Wales. 

Sut/ace. — With  the  exception  of  the  Bouthem  portion, 
Momnoothilure  is  generally  a  hilly  country.  In  the  hun- 
dred of  Wentkrag  along  chain,  commencing  vithBedwelty 
mountain,  runs  nearly  unbroken  to  the  Curtain  mountain 
in  the  pari^  of  Machen.  In  the  same  hundred  is  Hyiiydd- 
y-Lian,  and  a  second  range  of  hills  immediately  to  the  vest 
of  the  river  £bbw.  In  the  hundred  of  Abergavenny  are  the 
Blorenge,  the  picturest^ie  Skyrrid  and  Sugar-loat  a  ^rtion 
of  the  Black  Mountains,  and  the  wild  elevations  in  the 
parishes  of  Aberystruth  and  Llanhiletb,  and  to  the  west  and 
north  of  Pontypocd.  The  Gmig  fiwms  the  principal  height 
in  the  fanndred  of  Sken&ith.  These  are  the  chief  though  by 
no  means  the  only  elevations ;  as  we  have  before  said,  a 
large  portion  oi  the  county  is  inWularly  hilly :  the  southern 
district  must  be  excented.  In  Caldicot  and  Wentloog  are 
la^  tracts  of  land  called  the '  Levels  *  of  the  hundreds  in 
which  they  are  situated,  varying  from  place  to  place  in  ap- 
pearanoe  and  productiveueas,  and  protected  6om  the  in- 
roads of  the  sea  by  mounds  or  stone  walls  of  many  miles  In 
length.  From  CaldicotLevelrises  the  hill  of  Golddiff,  for  an 
account  of  which  we  refer  to  the  Arch^ologia,  vol.  v.,  p.  61. 

The  length  of  the  coast-line  from  the  mouth  of  the  Wye 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Rumney  is  about  twenty  miles;  a  por- 
tion of  this  length  bounds  the  mtuary  of  the  Severn,  and 
the  test  the  Bri^ol  Qiannel. 

Riven.— The  iniocipal  nrers  in  this  county  are  the  Wye, 
the  Usk,  the  Rumney,  the  Ebbw,  and  the  Munnow. 

The  Wye  first  waters  Monmouthshire  at  the  detached 
portiwi.  the  parish  of  Wdsh  Bicknor,  of  which  it  forms  the 
western  and  southern  boundary ;  thence  it  flows  a  circuitous 
course  between  the  counties  of  Hereford  and  Gloucester, 
until  it  reaches  Hadnock  Wood,  in  the  parish  of  English 
Newton,  where  for  a  short  space  it  divides  Herefordshire 
aud  Monmouthshire;  it  then  enters  the  latter  county,  and 
flowing  dose  to  the  town  of  Monmouth,  at  Redbrook  it  again 
becomes  the  boundary  of  the  county,  and  continues  to 
be  so  down  to  its  mouth.  Throughout  the  wholo  of  this 
length  the  Wye  is  navigable  ibr  bargcM,  and  sea-going  ves- 
sels of  ooBsidMidde  size  work  their  way  up  to  the  bridge  at 
Chepstov,  whenee  steam*paeket8  also  ply  to  Bristol  The 
tide,  vhioh  rashes  with  great  impetuosity  through  the 
najTOW  entranoe  of  this  river,  flows  as  £u  as  Tintern ;  the 
spring-tides  rise  at  Cbepstow-bridge  more  fifty  feeL  It  is 
the  portion  of  this  river  bordering  lifonmouthshiie  that  is 
most  Aiequeotly  visited  by  tourists;  and  the  whole  extent 
from  Moomouui  to  Chepstow,  wheUier  seen  from  the  water 
itself,  or  from  the  turnpike^cAd  which  follows  the  banks  of 
the  river,  is  a  landscape  of  very  remarkable  beauty.  The 
abbey  of  Tintffln,  the  view  from  the  Windclifi;  and  the  ap- 
proach to  Chepstow,  are  the  most  striking  features ;  the  last 
u  seen  only  from  the  river  and  the  walks  at  Piercefield,  for 
the  road  l^ves  the  river  af  some  distance  from  the  town. 

The  Usk  enters  Monmouthshire  about  three  miles  west 
of  Abergavenny,  flows  in  the  vicinity  of  that  town,  thence 
through  the  middle  of  the  county  by  the  towns  of  Caer- 
leon,  and  Newport,  where  is  the  lowest  bridge,  until  it 
reaches  the  Bristol  ChanoeL 

The  Rumney  first  reaches  Monmouthshire  at  its  most 
western  point,  and  flowing  in  a  south-south-east  direction, 
forms  it£  boundary  with  GlamorgansbirOf  until  it  &lls  into 
the  Bristol  Chanoel. 

The  Ebbw  enters  the  eonnty  on  the  west-oorth-west,  fol* 
lows  a  course  nearly  parallel  to  the  Rumney,  and  fells  into 
the  Gestuary  of  the  Usk  bdUiw  Newport.  , 

The  Munnow  becomes  the  boundary  of  this  county  about 
a  mile  south  of  the  village  of  Clodock  in  Herefordshire, 
sepaitttes  it  firom  that  coun^  for  a  considerable  distance 
then  enters  Monmouthshire  about  three  miles  north-north- 
west  of  Mmimouth,  passes  that  borough,  and  fells  into  the 
Wye.  Li  additioB  to  these  rivws  may  be  mentioned  the 
Siinowy,  which  fells  into  the  Ebbw,  tne  Trothy,  and  the 
Honddn,  which  join  the  Munnow,  and  Afon  Uwyd,  which 
fells  into  the  Usk  near  Caerleon.  There  is  good  fishing  in 
all  these  streams. 

The  want  ot  a  navigable  river  in  the  western  and  north- 
western parts  of  Monmouthshire,  where  extensive  coal  and 
iron  works  are  carried  on,  has  led  to  the  formation  of  two 
important  canals,  ooramunioating  vith  the  Usk  at  Newport. 
The  principal  oaiud  runs  north-weet  from  Newport,  has  a 


branch  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Pontjrpool,  which  it  leaves 
to  the  west,  runs  in  a  north  direction  within  a  mile  and  a 
half  of  Abergavenny,  whenee  it  is  continued  to  Brecknock 
by  the  vale'  ofUsk :  the  whole  length  is  between  45  and  50 
miles.  The  second  important  canal  is  the  *  Crumlin  Can^' 
which  branches  from  the  former  between  Newport  and 
Malpas,  and  unites  it  with  the  village  firom  which  it  is 
oamed,  situated  in  the  mining  district  west-south-west  of 
Pontypool.  In  connection  with  these  canals  are  many  rail- 
roads—some private,  and  some  formed  by  companies — 
having  several  inclined  planes  and  tunnels  of  great 
length,  on  which  iron  and  coal  are  conveyed  from  the  va 
rious  works. 

The  principal  roads  art,  that  from  Chepstow  by  Caerwent 
to  Nevtwrt;  and  thence  to  Cardiff  which  is  travelled  bv  the 
Bristol  and  Cardiff  mail;  that  from  Qiepstow  to  Mon- 
mouth, and  80  to  Hereford,  which  is  travellra  by  the  Bristol 
and  Hereford  mail ;  and  that  from  Ross  through  Mon- 
mouth, Raglan„  and  Abergavenny,  to  Brecon  and  Caermar- 
tben,  which  is  travelled  by  the  Caermarthen  and  Gloucester 
and  London  mail. 

Climate. — The  climate  of  Monmouthihire  varies  greatly 
according  to  the  elevation  of  the  surface.  In  the  vales  of 
Wye  and  Vik,  and  many  of  the  southern  parishes,  the  crops 
are  much  earlier  than  in  the  northern  and  western  portions 
of  the  county,  where  the  narrow  un^eltered  valleys  are 
swept  by  the  winds,  and  subject  to  frequent  rain,  which  is 
attracted  by  the  neighbouring  mountains.  The  population 
is  generally  healthy,  and  the  average  duration  of  life  is  longer 
than  in  most  puts  of  the  island. 

Geology.— That  part  of  Honmonthshire  which  lies  east  of 
a  line  drawn  from  Abereavenny  to  Newport,  and  prolonged 
thence  to  the  Bristol  Channel,  is  composed  of  the  old  red- 
sandstone  formation,  which  is  lara;ety  devdoped  in  the 
neighbouring  counties  of  Hereford  and  Brecknock.  At 
Chepstow,  a  tongue  of  carboniferous  limestone,  from  the  coal- 
basin  of  the  forest  of  Dean,  runs  into  Monmouthshire,  and 
is  bordered  on  the  south  by  a  strip  of  new  red-sandstone, 
which  forms  the  shore  of  the  Severn.  Close  to  Usk  the 
strata  of  the  old  red-sandstone  have  beenpieroed  b^  the  un- 
derlying  rocks  (the  Caradoc  sandstone,  Wenlock  limestone, 
and  Ludlow  rocks  of  Murcbison),  which  form  an  oblong 
district  in  the  midst  of  the  old  red-«andstone  formation. 

That  part  of  Monmouthshire  which  lies  to  tiie  west  of  the 
line  which  we  have  described  above,  consists,  for  the  most 
part,  of  the  ooal-measnres  of  the  South  Welsh  coal-field, 
skirted  by  a  narrow  band  of  carboniferous  limestone.  The 
geology  of  this  county  is  frdly  described  in  the  recent  splendid 
work  of  Mr.  Murcbison,  entiiled  *  The  Silurian  System,* 
London,  1839,  2  vols.  4to.  (See  chap.  12.  13,  14,  and  15, 
and  particularly  chap.  23,  on  the  Usk  valley  of  elevation. 
For  a  description  of  the  carboniferous  system  of  Monmouth- 
shire, see  also  a  memoir  by  Dr.  Bueldand  and  Mr.  Gony- 
beare.  in  the  Geobgical  Traruactitms,  second  series*  voL  i., 
p.  210  316.) 

jigrieulture.—'Ibe  agTicuUnreof  this  coun^Taries  accord- 
ing to  the  districts.  In  tne  mountainous  portion  on  the  north- 
west little  wheat  isgrown ;  oats  and  barley  fiirm  the  priDC^al 
grain  crops.  The  Glamoi^nshire  breed  of  cattle  and  small 

hill  sheep  prevail,  the  system  of  ferming  being  very  similar 
to  that  generally  practised  in  the  hillymrts  ofSoutn  Wales. 
In  the  fertile  vale  of  Usk,  the  vale  of  Wye.  and  the  northern 
and  eastern  districts  generally,  the  agriculture  is  very  simi 
lar  to  that  of  HerefoMshire.  Short-homed  cattle  have  been 
introduced  at  Tred^ar  by  Sir  Charles  Morgau,  but  they 
have  not  extended  widely,  and  the  Herefordshire  breed  is 
prevalent.  Orchards  are  seen  in  favourable  situations ; 
the  hills  are  also  frequently  covered  with  oak-coppice. 
The  southern  district,  bordering  the  Bristol  Channel, 
consists  of  an  alluvial  tract,  in  which  three  qualities  of  soil 
are  found,  a  black  and  sterile  pea^  and  a  light  and  a  hea- 
vier clayey  loam;  the  lightest  of  these  soils  is  productive 
either  as  pasture  or  meadow  or  under  tillage. 

PoliU&xl  Divinom. — Monmouthshire  is  divided  into  the 
six  following  hundreds:  Abergavenny,  Caldecot,  Raglan, 
Skenfrith,  Usk,  and  Wentloog ;  which  contain  123  pariMie^ 
and  eight  market-towns.  1.  Abergavenny  is  situated  in 
the  hundred  of  the  same  name,  near  the  banks  of  the  Usk, 
in  the  northern  portion  of  the  county.  It  is  distant  from 
London  145  miles,  from  Monmouth  16,  and  from  Here- 
ford 24.  The  market,  which  is  considerable  on  account  of 
the  neighbouring  iron  and  coal  works,  is  held  on  Tuesday 
and  Saturday.  LABaaQA«Hi|^J|^  2^yge^,j^g««^ 
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of  toe  hundred  of  TJsk,  stands  upon  the  right  bank  of  the 
river,  from  which  that  hundred  takes  its  name,  ahout  five 
miles  north-east  of  Newport.  In  consequence  of  its  neigh- 
bourhood to  the  thriving  port  of  Newport,  its  trade  has 
diminished,  and  the  place  become  of  little  importance.  The 
market,  which  is  inconsiderable,  is  held  on  Thursday.  3. 
Chepstow  is  beautifully  situated  in  the  hundred  of  Calde- 
cot;  near  the  mouth  of  the  Wye.  It  is  distant  ftom  Lon- 
don 133  miles,  from  Newport  16,  and  fmm  Monmouth  16. 
[CHsnrow.]  4.  Monmouth.  5.  Newport  holds  an  im- 
portant situBtion  near  the  mouth  of  the  Usk,  in  the  hundred 
of  Wentloog.  In  association  vith  the  boroughs  of  Mon- 
mouth and  Usk,  it  returns  one  member  to  parliament.  The 

SDvemii^  charter  was  granted  in  the  twenty-first  year  of 
ames  I. ;  the  mayor  and  thirteen  aldermen  form  the  go- 
verning body ;  of  the  aldermen,  who  are  elected  for  life,  the 
two  senioKS  are  magistrates  for  the  borough.  The  limits  of 
the  borough,  which  formerly  did  not  comprise  the  whole 
mass  of  the  population,  were  extended  at  the  time  of  the 
Reform  Act.  The  town  is  well  lighted  and  supplied  with 
water,  but  indifferently  paved  and  cleansed.  It  was  once 
surrounded  by  walls,  of  which  no  vestiges  remain.  Three 
gates  are  mentioned  by  Iceland  to  have  existed  in  his  time ; 
the  Bites  of  two  of  these  may  still  he  traced.  The  castle, 
the  remains  of  which  have  been  oonvwted  into  a  brewery, 
was  orobably  built  by  Robert^  Earl  of  Gloucester  and  Bris- 
tol, tne  natural  son  of  Henry  I.  (Coxe's  MbrmoutJuhire, 
i.,  p.  50.)  During  the  pr^nt  century  this  town  has  pro- 
grenively  and  rapidly  increased  in  wealth  and  population. 
The  population  of  Newport  and  St.  Woollos  was,  in  1831, 
males,  3500 ;  females,  3562  :  total  7062. 

The  port  of  Newport  comprises  the  whole  of  the  river 
Usk  between  Caerleon  and  a  line  drawn  from  Redwick 
Pill  on  the  Severn,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rumney  river. 
The  port  dues  are,  for  every  sloop  under  20  tons,  4d. ;  for 
every  sloop  above  20  tons,  8d. ;  for  a  schooner  or  brig,  2». ; 
for  a  ship  or  bark,  Ss. 

The  expixts  consist  principally  of  coal,  iron,  bark,  and 
oak  timber;  the  importations,  of  foreign  timber  and  Irish 
provisions.  The  number  of  vessels  engaged  in  foreign. 
Mars  a  very  small  proportion  to  the  number  engaged  in 
coasting  trade.  The  export  of  ooals.  which  in  1800  was 
18,375  tons,  in  1833  amounted  to  470,339  tons.  The  fol- 
lowing taUe  shows  the  amount  of  tiade  carried  on  in  this 
port 
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1S25 
1832 
1834 
1837 


910 
1030 
1134 
1393 


6285 
7909 
758S 
7482 


The  gross  amount  of  custoofs-duty  received  in  1834  was 
in  1835.  6709^;  in  1836,  11,183;. 

Much  inconvenience  has  hitherto  been  experienced  on 
account  of  the  insufficient  accommodation  of  this  port ;  ves- 
sels lying  and  bmug  laden  in  tlw  mud.  A  company  has 
lately  (1838)  been  formed  fiir  the  purpose  of  building  docks, 
whidi  will  tend  to  focilitate  and  increase  trade.  Newport 
iff  distant  ft«m  London  149  miles,  fh>m  Cbepstow  16,  from 
Cardiff  12.  Markets  are  held  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday. 

6.  Pontypool,  a  thriving  town  on  the  southern  border  of 
the  hundred  of  Abergavenny,  stands  on  the  Afon  Llwyd, 
immediately  to  the  east  of  the  wild  mountainous  district  in 
which  many  of  the  principal  collieries  and  iron-works  are 
situated.  Pon^pool  is  distant  from  Usk  7  miles,  Irom 
Newport  9,  and  from  London  1 48.  The  market  is  on  Sa- 
turday. 7.  Tredegar  is  situated  in  the  parish  of  Bedwelty, 
in  the  upper  division  of  the  hundred  of  Wentloog.  The 
activity  of  the  neighbouring  mining  district  has  caused  so 
rapid  an  increase  St  the  population,  that  it  has  been  found 
dnitable  to  erect  a  marke^llonse  hisre,  and  to  hold  a  mar- 
ket every  Saturday.  Many  houses  have  lately  been  built, 
and  a  town  formed  here ;  there  is  a  church,  and  places  of 
wotsbip  for  Wesleyans  and  Baptists.  Tredegar  is  21  miles 
from  Newport,  and  12  miles  from  Abergavenny.  8.  Usk  is 
situated  in  the  hundred  and  on  the  river  of  the  same  name ; 
it  is  a  borough,  contributing  with  Monmouth  and  Newport 
to  the  election  of  a  member  of  parliament  The  lord  of  the 
manor  of  Usk  is  also  lord  of  the  borough,  in  which  capacity 
he  appoints  the  recorder.  There  are  within  the  borough  a 
portreeve  (nominated  and  elected  annually  by  the  bur- 
gesses), a  recorder,  two  luuliffii,  and  an  indofinite  number 
of  buEgessas.  Usk  is  distant  ficom  Monmouth  12  miles, 
and  from  London  141  miles. 


Coerwent.  a  Roman  station  of  considerable  importance, 
and  afterwards  a  town,  has  now  become  an  inconsiderable 
village.  An  account  of  such  of  its  antiquities  as  are  worthy 
of  notice  is  given  in  the  Archtsologia,  and  in  Coxe's  ifon- 
mottthshire,  vol.  i.,  p.  24. 

Minercda  and  Mining  Induatry. — The  important  minerals 
in  this  county  are  coal,  limestone,  and  iron-stone.  The 
South  Welsh  coal-field,  as  it  is  generally  called,  occupies  a 
western  portion  of  tfais  county. 

There  are  12  beds  of  coal,  var^g  from  three  to  nine 
feet  thick,  and  whose  aggregate  thickness  is  about  95  feet; 
the  principal  strata  lie  at  a  cousidBrable  d^tth,  but  as  the 
district  is  intersected  with  deep  vallqrs,  the  expraie  of  sink- 
ing shafts  is  avoided,  levels  being  driven  into  the  side  of  the 
hills.  These  levels  form  the  ingress  and  egress  to  the  mines, 
and  are  fumtBhed  with  iron-roads  for  greater  fkcility  of 
transit  The  coal  may  he  divided  into  two  kinds,  furnaoe* 
coal  and  stone-coal.  For  an  analysis  of  them,  and  general 
information  respecting  this  coal-fteld,  see  Coax.  limestone, 
which  skirts  the  coal-neld,  and  is  likewise  foun<^  as  we  have 
stated  in  our  remarks  on  the  geology  of  this  county,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Chepstow,  is  burnt  extensively  for  building 
purposes  and  manure,  and  is  used  in  large  quantities  in  the 
manufacture  of  iron.  Being  broken  into  small  pieces,  that 
it  may  mix  more  intimately  with  the  mine  and  coke^  it  be- 
comes a  flux,  combines  with  the  clayey  portion  of  tin  ore, 
and  forms  with  it  a  fusible  compound  whidi  runs  off  below 
In  a  slag  or  cinder.  In  the  selection  of  limestone  for  this 
purpose,  those  beds  are  prefsrred  which  contain  the  smallest 
proportion  of  magnesia.  It  is  reckoned  that  about  a  ton  of 
limestone  is  required  for  the  manufooture  of  every  ton  of  iron. 

The  iron-stone  of  this  district  is  an  argiillaoeous  ore, 
occurring  sometimes  in  strata,  sometimes  in  detached  lumps 
or  balls ;  the  proportion  of  iron  contained  in  it  varies  from 
18  to  55  percent. :  from  30  to  35  per  cent  may  be  considered 
not  a  bad  average  throughout  a  work.  Carbonic  acid  and 
clay  enter  lai^ly  into  the  composition  of  the  ore ;  and 
water,  sulphur,  silex,  and  perhaps  a  little  arsenic,  complete 
the  list  of  innedients.  The  iron-works  of  Monmouthshire 
and  South  Wales  are  comprised  in  a  range  of  couutrjr  of 
about  25  miles  from  one  eibemi^  to  the  other,  ttretchii^ 
in  the  direction  of  north-vest  and  sontii-easL  The  works 
at  Hirwoin  in  Brecknockshire,  and  Aberdare  in  Glamor- 
ganshire, form  the  extreme  pointe  to  the  westward.  Then 
comes  Merthyr  Tidvil  with  its  important  works,  the  focus, 
as  it  were,  of  the  manufacture ;  and  from  Merthyr  there  is 
a  continued  line  of  furnaces  formed  by  the  wwks  at  Dowlais, 
Romney,  TVedegar,  Howey,  Beaufc^  Nant-y-G-lo,  Blae- 
nafon,  the  Varteg,  Abersychan,  and  Pon^^pool,  whidi 
terminates  the  mineral  nnge  in  that  direction.  Such  is  the 
demand  for  iron  at  this  time  (1839),  that  all  available  fur- 
naces  are  in  blast,  and  many  new  ones  in  course  of  erection. 
Under  the  head  Ihok  will  be  finind  an  aooonnt  of  the  iron 
mannfoctnre  in  Monmonthdiite  and  Sonth  Wales,  end  a 
more  detailed  account  in  the  valuable  number  of  Uie  LOrary 
of  Ui^ftd  Knowledge,  entitled  *  Manufacture  of  Iron,'  from 
which  these  remarks  have  been  extracted.  Bee  also  a  prize 
essay  On  the  Mineral  Basinqf  SotUh  Wales,  by  Mr.  Booker 
(London,  and  Cardiff). 

Political  and  Ecelesiastieal  Z)n>tnoM.'—Monmouth- 
shire  is  divided  into  four  deanerim,  Abeigavenn^,  Ne- 
therwent,  Newport  and  Usk.  It  is  in  the  province  of 
Canterbury,  and,  with  the  exception  of  four  parishes,  in  the 
diocese  of  Llandaff.  The  parish  of  St  Mary's,  Monmouth, 
is  in  the  diocese  of  Hereford ;  those  of  Cwmyoy,  Oldcaatle, 
and  Llanthony,  in  the  diocese  of  St  David's.  "Hie  benefits 
are  generally  of  very  small  value,  the  greater  proportion 
producing  annually  leas  than  120/. ;  the  principal 
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The  drarehw  rnn  genenlly  tot  small  and  frei|iieDtly  of 
Nonnan  architectural  of  which  Malpas  olfon  a  good  ipeei- 
men. 

Two  members  of  parliament  are  returned  for  the  oounty ; 
the  polling-places  are,  Monmouth,  Abej^venny,  Usk, 
Newport,  and  the  Rock  Inn  in  the  Parish  of  Bedwelty : 
Monmouth  ii  the  place  of  election.  The  aBsizei  are  held 
at  Monmouth  by  the  judges  on  the  Osftird  circuit,  in  their 
route  from  Herefbrd  to  Glouc-ester.  The  quarter-sesaions 
are  held  alternately  at  Monmouth  and  at  Uak.  Poot-Ibw 
Unions  have  been  formed,  and  workhouses  altered  or 
ovcted  at  Abei^venny,  Chepstow,  Monmouth,  Newport, 
and  Pontypool.  The  principal  gentlemen's  reaidenees  are, 
Tred^ar,  Llanover.  Troy,  Pontypool  Park,  Pieroefield, 
Llantilio  Cressenny,  Clytha,  Ltanwem,  Coldbcook,  and 
Llanvihangel  Crucoory,  a  gloomy  but  beautiftil  place,  having 
one  broad  avenue  of  old  Scotch  firs  in  fVont,  and  a  second 
of  very  fine  Spanish  chosnuts  at  the  back,  with  the  Skyrrid, 
whence  the  prospect  is  magnifleeni,  rising,  as  it  were,  out 
of  the  grounds. 

History  and  Antt'qmtiet. — Monmouthshire  at  the  time 
of  the  Roman  invasion  was  occupied  by  the  Silores,  who 
made  the  then  important  town  of  Caerwent  their  capital. 
The  Silures  remained  unmolested  by  the  Romans  until 
England  was  subdued,  and  successfuUy  resisted  their  arms 
until  the  rei^  of  Vespasian,  when  they  were  conquered  by 
Julius  Frontmus ;  from  -ihis  time  the  Romans  occupied  their 
country,  until  a.d.  408,  a  period  of  330  ^rears.  The  history 
of  this  district  during  a  period  immediately  subsequent  to 
the  departure  of  the  Romans  is  uncertain  and  obscure;  in 
the  legends  that  exist,  Monmouthshire  is  often  a  conspicu- 
ous scene,  its  sovereigns  Uther  Pendragon  and  Arthur 
[Arthur]  are  marvellously  extolled,  and  Caerleon  is 
mentioned  as  a  place  of  great  splendour  and  importance. 
During  the  establi&hmeni  of  the  Heptarchy,  the  Saxons 
and  the  Welsh  princes  were  continually  in  a  state  of  war- 
fare ;  the  Saxons  drove  back  their  adversaries  and  confined 
them  within  the  narrower  limits  which  now  form  the 
boundaries  of  Wales  and  Monmouthshire,  and  compelled 
them  to  pay  tribute.  Wales  was  now  divided  into  three 
principalities,  Gwynedd,  Powisland,  and  Debeubarth.  Mon- 
mouthshire, once  within  the  limits  of  Deheuharth,  after- 
wards fbrmed  at  some  times  a  separate  district  under  the 
name  of  6went»  at  othws  was  comprehended  in  Mo^nwg, 
or  the  kingdom  of  Glamoi^n.  The  petty  princes  who  sharra 
Monmouthshire  were  generally  tributary  to  the  kings  of 
Glamorgan,  but  withheld  their  tribute  whenever  these 
kings  were  not  in  a  condition  to  enforce  the  payment. 
Occ^onally  they  aimed  at  independence:  a  savage  attempt 
to  obtain  freedom  is  recorded  to  have  taken  place  in  983. 
They  were  also  bold  enough  to  resist  the  Englisli  kings. 
AlfiE«d,  we  find,  made  pieparations  to  subdue  Caerleon,  and 
Canute  entered  Gwent  in  1034,  and  def^ted  the  prince  of 
South  Wales.  It  is  a  subject  of  dispute  whether  Mon- 
mouthshire was  ever  wholly  conquered  by  the  Saxons ;  but  as 
they  occupied  Monmouth,  Chepstow,  and  Caerleon,  and 
Harold  built  a  castle  at  Portscuitt,  it  may  be  conceived 
that,  if  the  whole  district  was  not  actually  in  tiieir  power,  it 
eonld  not  have  fiiiled  to  have  been  speedily  overcome.  The 
Normans,  after  their  invasion  of  England,  could  spare  no 
troops  fbr  the  conquest  of  Wales;  they  therefore  invited 
the  Darons  to  make  incursions  at  their  own  expense,  and 
nwarded  them  with  the  gift  of  the  lands  which  they  sub- 
dued. They  held  these  lands  by  feudal  tenure  under  the 
crown,  built  castles  upon  them  for  themselves  and  towns 
for  their  Ibllowera.  The  sites  of  about  25  castles  have  been 
traced  in  Monmouthshire  alone.  'These  lands,'  saysEn- 
derlie, '  being  holden,  per  baroniam,  with  full  power  to  ad- 
minister justice  unto  their  tenants,  were  invested  with 
divers  privileges,  franchises,  and  immunities,  so  that  the 
writs  of  ordinary  justices  out  of  the  king's  courts  were  not 
current  among  them.  But  in  case  of  strifb  between  two 
borons'  marchers,  concerning  their  territories  or  confines, 
for  want  of  a  superior  they  had  recourse  to  the  king,  their 
supreme  lord,  and  iustiee  was  administered  to  them  in  the 
superior  courts  of  the  realm.'  Sucti  was  the  wretched  state 
of  feudal  jurisprudence  in  Monmouthshire,  as  well  as  in 
the  other  marches  of  Wales,  till  Henry  VlII.,  in  the  27th 
yvar  of  his  reign,  abolished  the  government  of  the  lord» 
raarches,  divided  Wales  into  twelve  shires,  and  annexed 
Monmouthshire  to  England.  Monmouthi-hire  however  was 
not  wholly  freed  from  the  dominion  of  the  Welsh  until  a 
<ater  period  of  our  history;  it  was  not  annexed  to  the  Ox% 
P.  a.  No.  9A4. 


ford  cireuit  until  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  and  remained 
partly  under  the  authority  of  the  lords  marchers*  court, 
which  was  not  abolished  until  1689. 

The  following  are  among  the  most  important  historical 
events  which  took  place  in  the  county  of  which  we  treat. 
Henry  II.  seixed  and  garrisoned  the  town  and  castle  of 
Caerleon,  in  bis  progress  to  Ireland,  iu  1171.  In  a  subse- 
quent year  it  was  wrested  from  him  by  Jorwerth  ap  Owain. 
Henry  III.  made  two  expeditions  against  the  castle  of 
Grosmont,  which  had  in  earlier  times  belonged  to  the 
families  of  Breos  and  Cantilupe :  having  taken  it,  he  con- 
veyed it  to  Hubert  de  Buwh,  but  again  seized  it,  and  after- 
wards annexed  it  to  the  ^chy  of  Lancaster.  Owen  Glen- 
dwT  [Glindwk]  was  defeated  at  Usk  and  at  Grosmont  in 
140A.  There  is  a  tradition  that  this  chieflain,  after  he  was 
subdued,  di^uised  himself  as  a  shepherd,  assumed  the 
name  of  John  of  Kent,  resided  with  his  daughter,  married 
into  the  antient  family  of  Scudamore  of  Kentchurch,  about 
a  mile  distant  from  Grosmont,  that  he  died  here,  and  was 
buried  in  Grosmont  church.  Usk  Castle  was  frequently 
an  object  of  attack,  and  the  town  and  country  sumuoding 
it  were  many  times  laid  waste.  Chepstow  Castle  was  con- 
sidered an  important  fortress  during  the  Rebellion :  the 
king  retained  it  till  1645;  it  was  then  taken  and  retaken; 
afterwards  Cromwell  marched  against  it  in  person,  and 
compelled  a  surrender.  Martin  Uie  regicide,  after  a  eon 
finement  of  twenty  years,  died  here.  He  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  rigorously  trrated.  Rv]ftt>  Castle^  after  a  long 
resistance,  was  surrendered  to  Sir  Thomas  Fairfiut,  who  be- 
sieged it  in  person  in  1646. 

The  importance  of  the  position  of  Monmoiithshtre  has 
caused  its  occupiers  at  all  early  periods  to  fortify  it  to  the 
best  of  their  power.  We  find  consequently  many  Roman 
encampments,  and  castles  of  difEerent  dates  of  architecture. 
The  encampments,  which  are  very  numerous,  have  been 
laid  down  by  Mr.  Coxe  on  the  map  published  with  his  his 
torj- :  they  are  dispersed  pretty  generally  over  the  county  , 
but  are  more  frequent  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Newpor' 
than  in  other  parts.  Two  Roman  roads  traversed  ih. 
county:  the  Via  Julia,  extending  from  the  mouth  of  tL 
Severn  to  Caerwent,  Caerletm,  and  onwards  to  Neath;  ana 
Akeman  Street,  running  eastwards  fnm  Caerwent  over  Um 
rivers  Wye  and  Severn  to  Cirencester.  The  stations  which 
antiquaries  have  acknowledged  to  be  Roman  ar^  Isea  Silu- 
rum  (Caerleon),  Venla  Silurum  (CaerwentX  tmd  Goban- 
nium  (Abergavenny).  Horsley  has  fixed  the  stations  Bur- 
rium  and  Blestium  at  Usk  and  Monmouth,  but  the  correct- 
ness of  his  assertion  cannot  be  ascertained.  The  fbllowing 
is  an  alphabetical  list  of  the  principal  castles;  in  some 
instances  great  portion  of  the  original  building  remains,  in 
others  demolition  and  decay  have  been  extensive  or  com- 

glete:  — Abera;avenny,  Caerleon,  Caldeoot,  Castel  GISs, 
bepstow,  Dinham,  Grosmont,  Llan&ir,  liangibby,  Llan- 
vacbes.  Llanvair,  Monmouth,  Newport,  Pencoed,  Fenhow, 
Raglan,  Skenfrith,  Striguil,  Usk,  and  White  CasUe. 

Very  antient  dwelling-houses  are  seen  at  SL  Pieixe^ 
Moin's  Court,  Pencoed,  Machen,  Wemdee,  and  Treowen. 
St.  Julians,  now  altered,  was  formerly  the  residence  of  Lord 
Herbert  of  Cherhury. 

The  principal  ecclesiastical  antionities  of  this  country  are 
Tintem  and  Llantbony  abbeys.  The  well-known  ruins  of 
Tintem  Abbey  are  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Wye, 
about  nine  miles  below  Monmouth.  The  roof  and  tower  of 
the  building  fa«ve  ^len,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  rest  of 
the  abbey  remains  in  tolerable  preservation.  Its  style  is  a 
transition  from  early  English  to  Decorated;  'so  that  in 
beauty  of  composition'  (says  Mr.  Rickman)  'and  delicacy 
of  execution,  it  yields  to  few  edifices  in  the  kingdom.*  The 
abbey  was  founded  in  1131  fbr  Cistercian  monks,  by  Walter 
de  Clare,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Mary.  The  building  of  the 
church  was  commenced  ^  Roger  de  Bwod.earl  of  Norfplk; 
the  abbots  and  monks  first  celebrated  mass  within  it  in 
1268.  The  site  was  granted  in  the  28th  of  Henry  VIII.,  to 
Henry,  the  second  earl  of  Worcester,  and  the  whole  is  now 
the  property  of  the  duke  of  Beaufort.  Llanthony  Abbey 
stands  at  the  fiwt  of  the  Block  Mountain,  ui  the  Vale  of 
Ewias,  a  portion  of  the  northern  promontory  of  the  hundred 
of  Abergavenny.  The  abbey,  built  like  a  cathedral,  was  in 
the  shape  of  a  Roman  cross,  and,  though  of  small  dimen- 
sions, was  well  proportioned.  The  building  is  of  the 
twelfth  century,  on  earlier  date  than  that  of  Tintem,  and  in 
a  style  of  Uransition  fhim  Nonnan  to  early  Englinh  arcbi- 
teoture.  Through  negleet  only  a  small  portion  of  the  buiia  ■ 
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ine  remains ;  and  anless  increased  ctte  i%  taken  of  it,  it 
will  not  be  long  before  Ihia  portion  fiilb  to  the  nound.  Aq 
account  of  tbe  foundation  and  history  of  LlantEonj',  'written 
in  Latin  by  a  monk  of  the  abbey,  maybe  found  in  Dug- 
dale's  *  tlonasticon :  *  it  is  translated  by  Atkyns  in  the 
'  History  of  Olonceatflnhire/  The  lite  ma  granted  to 
Richara  Arnold  at  the  diaadlution  of  moiiaiteriei»  and  by 
a  purchase  of  Auditor  Harley  becam**  a  part  of  the  posMt- 
sions  of  tbe  earl  of  OxfbnL 

In  addition  to  Tintern  and  Llaniliony,  Tanner  nentioiu 
the  following  religious  houses  {MoHmtmthA.,  In  NoUt. 
Monai.)  I — 

Abargavenny      .   A  priory,  which  remained  until  Um 

Stneral  suppression, 
enedictine  priory. 
A  Cistercian  abbot  and  monks. 
Apriory,  founded  in  1113,  and  aftar- 
wards  united  to  Tewkesbury.  It 
was  granted  to  Eton  CoUms  in  the 
29th  of  Henry  VI.  The  college  was 
deprived  of  it,  but  subsequently 
regained  posaession. 
A  small  Giatociau  abbey. 
A  priory,  in  eziatenee  before  a.d. 
1391. 

Near  Orosmont,  a  cell  of  Black  Honks, 
subordinate  to  tbe  abbey  of  lira,  in 
NfHinandy. 
A  CisterRian  abbey. 
NearCaerleon.a(«llofCtuniacM<»ks, 
to  the  priory  of  Montacute,  in  6o- 
mersetshire. 
A  priory  of  Black  Monks,  who  came 
from  Anjou  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I. ; 
also  two  hospitals,  one  dedicated  to 
St.  John,  the  other  to  tbe  Holy 
Trinity. 

Situated  '  by  the  key  beneath  the 
bridge'  was  a  house,  probably  of 
Frian  Preechart,   for  such  was 
granted  in  the  33th  of  Henry  VIII. 
Strigil       .       .    An  alien  priory  of  Benedictines  to  the 

aU^y  of  Gwneille,  iu  Normandy. 
Usk  ,      ,      .   An  <dd  hoapitid  and  a  priory. 
About  two  mHes  south  ot  C3iBpitinr  may  be  leen  the 
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remains  of  Madwm.  formeriy  the  episcopal  residence  of  the 
bishops  of  Lluadaff.  The  jpalaoe,  now  oonverted  into  a 
farm-house,  was  built  by  different  biafaopa  in  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries.  The  laat  bishop  who  resided  here 
died  in  1706  Thne  druidic*!  stones  of  oMisiderable  siie 
are  standing  near  the  Tillage  of  Trdleefc.  and  s«veial  more 
may  be  seen  in  that  vieini^. 

iCorporaHom  and  Bmadary  BaporU;  Coxa's  BUL  nf 
Monmouihtk.;  Mamtfac^Irw;  Jre^tmihgia j  fte.) 

The  Welsh  language  loll  pcenils  in  tbe  hilly  district 
hordaring  on  Brecknow  and  Glamorgwuhiie. 

STAninci. 

Population. — libeaiouthshire  is  chiefly  a  mining  coun^, 
and  the  extensive  workings  carried  on  for  obtiuning  its 
valuable  products  of  iron  and  coal  have  pcoduoed  a  remark- 
able increase  of  population  in  tbe  souui-west  part  of  the 
oounty  since  the  commeoeement  of  tbe  present  century. 
Tbe  parishes  of  Aberystwith,  Sl  WooUos  Newport,  Myn- 
^ystvyn.  and  Bedw^ty,  which  contained  less  then  6000 
inhabitants  in  1801,  wove,  in  1631,  reckoned  to  contain 
21,600 ;  of  theae  the  male  inhabiiania  are  chiely  empl^ed 
in  tbeniu  and  mines,  and  in  mnoving  the  eoau  ana  iron- 
ore.  The  prooesa  of  forging  the  iron  and  otherwise  fxeparing 
it  for  further  purposes  had.  in  1631,  created  manufacturers 
to  the  number  of  2000  at  Trevethan  and  Pratypoid;  at  Up- 

Gr-ianover  380,  at  Aberystwith  250,  at  tanweurth  84,  at 
onmoutb  80,  and  50  or  60  in  other  places.  Tbe  prepara- 
tioD  of  tin  employs  300  men  at  Fbuteague,  Lower  Laovrecbra, 
and  RogOTstone.  Iron-wire  is  manufactured  at  Chapel 
Hill  by  60  men ;  the  preparation  of  colours  from  lead  and 
sugar  of  lead  employs  76  men  at  Moryddmaen,  and  the 
manufoeture  of  japanned  tin  ia  not  quite  extinet  at 
Usk. 

Of  36.910  malea  twenty  years  of  age  and  upwards,  S393 
are  employed  in  the  mionJiKtum  apeeiiSed  above;  7636 
are  engaged  in  agricultural  punuits,  and  7173  are  employed 
labourera  in  labour  not  agrieulturaL  In  1811  Mon- 
mouthahtre  tanked  the  nineteenth  in  the  list  of  agricultural 
oountiea,  but  in  1831  it  vaa  ■•  low  down  aa  the  tlurty-flnt 
in  the  list 

The  following  uble  exhibits  a  stunmary  of  thep<^lation, 
fco,  of  every  hundred  m  taken  in  1831. 


BDMDRBn. 

OB 

BOBODORB, 

BODBES. 

OCCUPATIONB. 

PERSONS. 

FubOIm. 

BuiU- 
lt«- 

h>ui«d. 

iiiA«rt 
mUuM. 

Punilloa 
ohiefly 
omployad 
in  trade, 
mandw- 

tntBt, 
nA  han- 
dlenll. 

AU  dthar 

FamDiea 

not  oom- 

prlMdln 

thatiro 

pcM«d- 

tog 
elwM. 

Mala*. 

FmuIm. 

-Ibtalof 
'Vmaumt. 

twenty 
yemoT 

Abwgavenny 
Caldicot 
Ragland 
Skenfreth 
Usk  . 
WentUoog  . 
Monmouth  . 

Totals  . 

5,815 
2,222 
1,575 

815 
1,864 
5,437 

894 

6.057 
2,303 
1,652 
877 
2,004 
5,764 
1,164 

33 
13 
14 

3 
20 
73 
15 

333 
98 

101 
'29 

1C7 

239 
29 

1091 
955 
903 
579 
622 

1126 
138 

3179 
1051 
399 
148 
640 
2594 
615 

1787 
387 
350 
150 
543 

2044 
411 

16,500 
5,758 
4,695 
2,023 
4,907 

13,477 
2,336 

14,318 
5.591 
3.842 
1.938 
4,777 

13.999 
2,580 

36,618 
11,349 
7,937 
3,950 
9,684 
39,476 
4,916 

6.349 

2,852 
2.046 
1.106 
2.58« 
8,193 
1.276 

18,613 

19,911 

170 

987 

5614 

8636 

M71 

51,095 

47,035 

96,140 

36,910 

The  population  of  Blonmouthshin,  at  each  of  the  four 
following  periods,  was:— 


MalM. 

PMaaln. 

Total 

1801 

22,173 

23,409 

15,583 

I8I1 

30,987 

31,140 

82,127 

36'29 

1621 

37,278 

35,555 

71,833 

15-62 

1831 

51.095 

47,035 

98,130 

36-60 

showing  an  increase  between  the  first  and  last  periods  of 
52,548,  or  more  than  llSper  cent. on  the  whole  p<^ulation, 
being  58  per  cent,  beyond  the  whole  rate  of  inerease 
throughout  England. 

County  Expentes,  Crime,  The  sums  expended  for 
M  n\i»tot  the  poor  at  tbe  four  dates  of~ 


1801 
1811 
1821 
1831 


were 


18,283,  being 
28.247  „ 
26.040  „ 
26,613  « 


8  0 

9  1 

7  3 

5  5 


for  each  inhabitant. 


Hie  sum  expended  for  the  same  putpoae  for  tbe  year 
ending  March,  1838,  was  18,302'.;  and  assuming  that  the 
population  had  increased  from  1831  to  1838  in  tbe  same  rat 
of  progression  as  in  the  ten  years  pnoeding  1831,  the  above 
sum  gives  an  average  of  3«.  for  each  inhabitant.  Theae 
avMngss  are  below  those  for  the  whale  <^  England  and 
Wales. 

The  smn  raiaad  in  tbii  eoanty  £^~%pW;nlSLixMDtv-rate^ 
and  other  local  purpoai^iis^yjta? yMES>^  Marah. 


M  O  N 


339 
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1833.  was  37,824^.  4^.,  and  was  levied  upon  the  vuioiis 
descriptions  of  property  u  fblkHrs:— 

On  land  .  .  £27.806  4«. 

Dwelling'bonses         .  6,998  3 

MtUa,  factories,  &c.  1,030  2 

Msanial  pnflts,  nav^tioii,  &•.    1,989  is 


Total    £87,894  4 

The  amount  expended  was — 

For  the  lelitfof  the  poor    .  £88.958  19a 

In  suits  of  kv,  removal  of  paupers,  &e.  1,868  IS 
For  other  parpc»e»  7,308  10 

Total  raonsy  expended         £38,091  1 

In  the  return  made  up  for  subsequent  years  the  descrip- 
tions of  property  assessed  are  not  speoifled.  lo  the 
years  1834,  1835,  1836,  1837,  and  1838,  there  were  raised 
37,706iL  \3t..  32,669/.  59^  31,19)/.  14c.  (not  specified  in 
1837),  and  28,711/.  respectively:  umI  the  espeoditure  of 
each  year  was  aa  fiAWwa : — 

1835.         1B3C.  1937.  ISaS. 

£.  £.    t.         £  £ 

23^03    S2.»76  16      1»487  18.302 

1.325      1,OSO  13         99S  4«3 

'6,SS1       5,984  14    notf^ven.  7,128 


1834. 

jC. 

For  riia  MlMtf  the  pwr  Z^fBS 

Pa;in«iita  toiwda  the  i 
PatallathnpwpMM  } 


Total  vtoaey  expended  £!f]AI02.     JOJBJ    31,883  16 


1,949 


The  saving  effected  in  the  sum  expended  in  183B,  as 
compared  with  that  expended  in  18.14,  was  therefore  9555/. 
15«.,  or  about  25^  per  cent. ;  and  the  sum  expended  fbr  ib» 
relief  of  the  poor  in  1838  was  less  than  that  in  1 834  by 
9324/.,  or  about  33|  per  cent. 

The  number  of  turnpike  trusts  in  Monmouthshire,  as 
aacert«iied  in  18^5,  under  the  acta  3rd  and  4th  Wm.  IV., 
chap.  80,  was  II ;  the  number  of  miles  of  road  under  tbeir 
charge  was  315.  The  annual  inooiw  arising  fitwi  tolls  and 
parish  compositions  iu  lieu  of  statute-duty  in  1835  was 
31,962/.  7t^  and  the  annual  expenditure  in  the  same  year 
vat  as  follows 


£. 

s. 

d. 

Manual  labour 

3,113 

15 

0 

Team  labour  and  carriage  of  materials 

760 

16 

0 

Materials  for  autfaoe  repairs 

1,.13« 

7 

0 

Land  purchased 

157 

0 

u 

Damages  done  in  obtaining  materials 

69 

8 

0 

Tradesmen's  bills 

885 

2 

0 

Salaries  of  treasurer,  dnk,  and  surveyor 

1,094 

3 

0 

Lawchaiwes 

341 

15 

0 

Interest  of  debt 

8,363 

3 

0 

Improvements      .  , 

2,908 

It 

0 

Debt  paid  off        .          .  . 

685 

16 

0 

Incidental  expenses 

262 

17 

0 

Estimated  value  of  st&tute  duty  per- 

flnrmed  . 

599 

10 

0 

Total  expenditure       £16,572   3  0 

The  county  expenditure  in  1834,  exclusive  of  that  far 

the  relief  of  the  poor,  was  4940/.  17f.,  disbursed  as  fol- 
lowB : — 

£.    *.  d. 

Bridges,  building,  repairs,  &c.  263  14  u 

Gaols,  houses  of  correctioD,&c.,  and  main- 

laining  prisoners,  &c  .  1,794  10  0 

Shire- balls  and  courts  of  Justice,  building, 

repairing.  &c  .  66  16  0 

Prosecutions      .  .  .  1,129  19  0 

Clerk  of  the  peace        .  .  319  17  0 

Conveyance  of  prisoners  before  trial  21114  0 

of.transports  .  118  15  0 

Vagrants,  uprahenaing  and  conv^ing        49  18  0 

Corwtables,  inland  special      .  44  19  0 

Coroner  .  .  ,  147    S  0 

Deb,t,  payment  of,  princi^  and  interest      475   0  0 

Miscellaneous  .         .  318   7  0 


Total  expenditure        £4,940  17  0 

The  nnmber  of  persons  charffed  with  crimioal  offences  in 
the  three  septennial  periods  ending  with  1830,  1827,  and 
1834,  werr  282,  412,  ami  741  respectively,  making  an  ave- 
rage of  40  annually  in  the  first  period,  of  59  in  the  second 


period,  and  of  106  in  the  third  period.  The  number  oi 
persons  tried  at  quarter-sessions  in  each  of  the  years  1831,' 
1832,  and  1833,  in  respect  to  which  any  costs  were  paid  out 
of  the  county  rates,  werfe  60,  S3,'and  48  respectivdy.  Amoi^ 
the  persons  charged  with  oflbnces  there  were  committed  tbr— 

1881.  1839.  isaa 
Felonies  .  .  51  48  43 
Misdemeanors  .955 

The  total  nismber  of  oommittab  in  each  of  the  same 
ymis  WIS      fiS,  and  AS  lesi^tively. 

1881.  laas.  uas. 
The  number  convicted  was  42  37  28 
Acquitted      .  .  39  IB  U 

Discharged  by  proclamation    12  t  8 

There  were  197  persons  cbai^d  in  1837  with  crimes  at 
the  assizes  and  ses^ons  in  MonmontiKhire.  Of  these  10 
were  charged  with  offences  against  the  person,  4  of  whioh 
were  common  assaults;  24  were  eba^ed  with  offimoes 
against  property  committed  with  violence ;  145  with  offanees 
against  property  committed  without  violence ;  not  any  were 
charged  with  malicious  offences :  8  for  forgery  and  uttering 
counterfeit  <^n;  7  Ibr  riot,  and  3  fbr  keeping  disorderiy 
houses.  Of  the  whole  number  committed  131  were  con- 
victed,  37  were  acquitted,  3  were  not  prosecuted,  and  no 
bill  was  found  against  26.  Of  those  convicted  5  weretrans- 
ported  for  lifo,  S  for  fifteen,  7  for  ten,  and  6  for  seven 
years ;  1  was  imprisoned  for  three  years,  9  were  imprisoned 
for  two  years  or  above  one  year,  22  for  one  year  or  above 
six  months,  and  77  for  six  months  or  under  ;  3  were  fined. 
Of  the  whole  number  of  offenders  156  were  males,  and  41 
females ;  57  could  neither  read  nor  wril^  1 16  could  read 
and  write  imperfectly.  10  could  read  and  write  well,  not 
any  had  been  instrwited  beyohd  reading  and  writing,  and 
the  degree  of  instiruction  of  the  remaining  5  oould  not  be 
ascertained. 

The  number  of  persons  regutered  in  1837  to  vote  for 
connty  members  was  4347.  Of  these  2466  were  freeholders, 
418  leaseholders,  339  copyholders,  1100  occupying  tenants. 
13  trustee!;,  1 1  mortgagees:  being  one  in  23  of  the  whole 
population,  and  one  in  6  of  the  male  population  twenty 
years  and  upwards,  as  taken  in  1831.  There  was  no 
contest  at  the  last  general  election  for  the  representation  of 
this  county. ' 

Monmouthshire  contains  5  savings*  banks:  the  number 
of  depositors  and  amount  of  deposits  on  the  20th  November, 
in  ea«i  of  the  following  years,  were  as  under : — 

1832.  1838.  1834.  1886. 

1,B84 


NnaiWirfdspaMlan  . 
Anoiut  of  depiMh* 


1^ 

36.910 


1,8M  IMt 


The  various  sums  placed  in  the  savings*  banks.iB  1836, 
1837,  and  1838,  were  distributed  as  undw: — 

1886.  May.  ISjB. 

Depo-  Depo-  Depo- 

■liora.  DepoaiU.  dUm.  Depodta.  ■  rftort.  Depoahi, 

Not  Muwedlngf  £30      i.lO  JiSUDSl  IJM  /8JK8  1,806  £»Aa 

.           50        657  19-408  706  30.761  759  2Z,J*6 

M          100       224  1&349  342  16,321  M6  17,M9 

K          ISO         fiS  6^  65  7,092  7H  8.7S4 

«          SOD         17  UOS  »  :U94  »  3.486 

Abon     .      200          3  748  2  W3  S  eS2 


2.125      63.032     2,996      67,984    2,605  '  62316 

Education.— The  following  summary  is  taken  from  the 
Parliamentary  Returns  on  Education  made  in  the  session 
of  1835. 

Sdtoob.  MHton.  TUil. 

Infant  schools         .  .  .9 

Number  of  children  at  such  schools; 
ages  from  2  to  7  years : — 

Males         .  ,  64 

Females     .  .  78 

Sex  not  spedfted    .  46 


Daily  schools 
Number  of  children  at  such  schools 
ages  firom  4  to  14  years: — 
Males 

Females  . 
Sex  not  speoifled 


Schools 

Total  of  children  under  daily  in 

struction 
Sunday-schools 


198 


—  168 


2,689 
3,977 
1.511 


6,477 


6t645 


M  O  N 


340 


M  O  N 


Number  of  duldren  at  rucIi  schools ; 
ageB  fiom  4  to  16  wan  :— 

Males       .         .  6.IS7 

Females     .          .  4,881 

Sex  Dot  specified    .  2,907 


12,545 


Aaauming  tbat  the  population  between  the  ages  of  2  and 
15  years  has  increased  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  whole 
of  the  population  since  1821.  and  that  the  whole  popula- 
tion has  increased  in  the  same  ratio  since  1831  as  in  the 
ten  years  preceding  that  time,  the  approximate  number  of 
children  between  the  ages  of  2  uid  1&  thus  found  residing 
in  Monmouthshire  in  1833  was  about  35,000.  Saventean 
8unday*sehoolB  are  ratumed  from  pboes  where  no  other 
school  exists,  and  the  children  (683  in  numbw)  who  are 
iiutrueted  therein  cannot  be  supiwsed  to  attend  any  other 
aehool;  at  all  other  places  Sunoay-school  children  have 
opportunity  of  resorting  to  other  schools  also,  but  in  what 
number,  or  in  what  proportion  duplicate  entry  of  the  same 
children  ia  thus  produced,  must  remain  uncertain.  Eleven 
schools,  containing  547  children,  which  are  both  daily  and 
Sunday  schooU.  are  returned  from  various  places,  and  du- 
plicate entry  ia  therefore  known  to  have  been  thus  far  cre- 
ated; at  several  of  the  Sunday-schools  a  few  are  receiving 
instruction  who  are  upwards  of  20  years  of  age.  Making 
allowance  for  ihese  two  causes  therefore,  we  may  perhaps 
ikirly  estunate  that  Uttte  more  than  one-third  of  the  child- 
ren  between  the  ages  of  2  and  15  years  are  under  instruc- 
tion in  this  county. 


DcKripctoa  of 
SobcaU, 

Bf  ndwramt.lBj  luUoriptlM. 

froMichotan.  'mrMtnmniielm. 

8<lw 
lui. 

ScUh 

Sebo- 
lui. 

Sebl*. 

Ian.  1 

Scho- 
Ur.. 

Influt  Sdiooli 
SoOdayBcbuoli 

i; 

2 

9 
10 
151 

104 
643 
18,029 

■J 

1 

J,  — 

3,5731  S3 
17|  6 

1.468 
277 

1.745 

19 

1,0U 

188 

u.77« 

Hi 

3,6H|  » 

The  schools  established  by  Dissenters,  included  in  the 
above  statement,  are— 

SchoUn. 

Infant  schools        .         .  —  — 

Daily  schools         .         .  6  containiI^^  136 

Sunday-schools       .         .  91        .  9,896 

The  schools  established  since  1818  are— 

aeholon. 

Infant  and  other  daily  schools  114  containing  3,305 
Sunday-schools       .  .  1 46         .         1 2, 1 22 

Sixteen  boarding-schools  are  included  in  the  number  of 
doily  schools  given  above.  No  school  in  this  county  ap- 
pears to  be  confined  to  the  children  of  parents  of  the  Es- 
tablished Church,  or  of  any  other  religious  denomination, 
such  exclusion  being  disclaimed  in  almost  every  instance, 
especially  in  schools  established  by  Dinsenters,  with  whom 
are  here  included  Wesleyan  Methodists. 

landing  libraries  of  books  are  attached  to  8  schools  in 
this  county. 

MONCrCEROS.   [Entomostomata,  vol.  ix.,  p.  458.] 
MONO'CEROS  (the  Unicomj,  a  constellation  of  Heve- 

lius,  surrounded  by  Hydra,  Canis  Major,  Orion,  and  Canis 

Minor.   Its  prineipal  stars  are  as  follows: — 


o 

No.  in 
Calklogueof 

1 

1 

No.  in 
Cataloguo  of 

i 
1 

1« 

■<  J 

A' 

2 

744 

6 

t 

17 

839 

5 

3 

751 

6 

k 

18 

840 

5 

D» 

4 

765 

6 

t 

19 

873 

S 

a 

5 

781 

4& 

20 

884 

6 

7 

788 

6 

m 

22 

887 

4i 

b 

8 

794 

4 

23 

938 

6 

10 

806 

6 

n 

^6 

944 

6 

e 

12 

812 

6i 

P 

28 

983 

5 

J 

13 

813 

5 

29 

994 

6 

14 

819 

4* 

30 

1027 

6 

i 

15 

827 

5i 

(82) 

793 

6 

16 

1 

837 

6 

(95) 

1041 

6 

MONOCHORD  (/»6voc,  one,  and  xop^A.  a  string),  an  in- 
strument of  one  string,  used  by  really  scientific  musicians, 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  and  demonstrating  the  rela- 
tive proportions  of  musical  sounds.  It  is  composed  of  a 
board,  or  rule,  divided  and  subdivided  into  various  parts, 
and  of  a  string  distended  between  two  bridges,  one  of  which 
is  placed  at  each  end  of  the  rule.  There  should  also  be  a 
moveable  bridge  applicable  to  the  graduated  line,  in  order 
to  step  the  string  at  the  distances  required,  leaving 
both  hands  of  the  operator  at  liber^;  but  this  is  not 
indispensable.  The  invention  of  the  Monocfaord  is  attri- 
bntea  to  Pytha|^ra^  and  Ptolemy  measured  and  proved  all 
his  intervals  by  it  Guido  also,  in  bis  Miert^ogu*,  strongly 
recommends  tiie  use  of  this  instrument,  and  gives  ample 
directions  liv  its  division,  according  to  his  system,  for  a 
translation  of  which  we  refer  the  reader  to  Hawkins's  Hit~ 
iory,  i.  449.  In  Dr.  Crotch's  ElemenU  qf  Mtuical  Com- 
position will  be  found  a  simple  and  cheap  method  of  con- 
structing a  Monochord,  with  plain  rules  nr  dividing:  it  for 
common  practical  purpMOS. 

MONOOONDYIJSA,  H.  D'Orbigny's  name  for  a  sub- 
genus of  VnionitUB,  whieh  he  describes  as  equivalve,  in- 
equilateral, sub-rotund  or  angulated  with  a  hii^  forawd 
of  a  large,  obtuse,  round,  cardinal  tooth  in  each  valve,  but 
without  lateral  teeth.  Example,  Monocondylaa  Para- 
guayana,  D'Orbigny. 

MONOCOTYLE'DONS  are  those  plants  which  are  now 
more  commonly  called  Eodogens.  [EnooOENs.]  They 
derive  their  name  from  their  seed  having  generally  only 
one  cotyledon ;  but  there  are  exceptions  to  this,  as  in  wheat, 
whirl)  possesses  a  second  cotyledon  in  a  rudimentary  state. 
Usually  the  single  cotyledon  of  these  plants  rolls  up.  en- 
closing the  radicle  andplumula,  so  that  the  emlnyo  appears 
to  be  a  cylinder  with  no  interruption  to  the  continuity  of  its 
surface ;  but  there  are  many  deviations  ftom  this,  the  most 
striking  of  wbidi  are  those  of  grsasei  and  aqnatiB  Hono- 
coiytedons. 

MONO'CULUS.  nBiNOCULUS.  vol.  iv.,  p.410.]  N.B. 
The  fl^rure  is  erroneouuy  placed  upside  down. 

MCXNODON,  the  Linnean  name  for  the  AanoAo/. 

MONODONTA  (or  rather  Monodon),  Lamarck's  name 
for  a  genus  of  Troddda,  the  columella  of  which  terminates 
abruptly  in  a  tooth  or  notch.   It  is  the  Odontit  of  Sowerby. 

[TROCHIDjK.] 

MONOGRAM,  a  cipher  or  character  formed  by  an  in- 
terlacing of  letters,  intended  as  an  abbreviation  of  a  name, 
formerly  much  used.  Monograms  are  of  very  antient  date. 
They  are  not  uncommon  upon  Greek  coins,  especially  those 
of  Macedonia  and  Sicily.  They  likewise  occur  upon  the 
coins  of  the  Seleucidse,  and  are  found  upon  many  of  the 
family  coins  of  Rome,  though  not  upon  those  of  the  Roman 
emperors  till  a  late  period.  n 

The  monogram  or  Jesus  Christ  Sf^ ,  upon  the  coins  of 
Ck)nstantine  the  Great,  is  well  known.  It  was  oontinued 
frequently  by  his  successors,  even  as  law  down  as  Alexander 
Comnenus  and  Theodorus  Lascaris,  and  was  also  plsMd  «t 
one  period  upon  the  Roman  labarum. 

Montfaucon.  in  his  *  Paleec^^phia  Gneea,'  p.  144,  has 
given  a  small  plate  of  monograms  used  on  coins,  and,  in 
antient  manuscripts,  to  represent  the  names  of  Greek  cities. 
Such  will  also  be  found  in  Schlteger,  '  Comment,  de  Numo 
Alex.  M.,*  lab.  3;  and  in  Froelicb, '  Annal.  R^.  Sjr..' 
tab.  20.  Dr.  Charles  Combe,  in  the '  Museum  Hunterianum.* 
4to..  Lond.,  1782,  plates  63  and  64^  has  given  no  less  than 
four  hundred  and  twenty  monograna  which  occur  upon  the 
coinsof  Greek  states  and  cities:  othen  will  be  found  in 
tabb.  xiv.,  XV.  of  the  '  Veterum  Populorum  et  Regum 
Numi  qui  in  Uuseo  Britannico  asservantur,*  4to.,  London, 
1814. 

The  f»njunction  of  two,  three,  or  four  letters  together  is 
not  uncommon  in  Greek  and  Roman  inscripiions.  Many 
of  those  of  the  Roman  time  will  be  found  in  Gerrard's 
*  Siglarium  Romanum,'  4to..  Lond.,  1792.  P£re  Mcnestrier 
has  preserved  those  of  many  of  the  popes.  Ducange,  tii 
his  '  Glossary.'  has  given  tables  of  those  of  the  )}opes.  em- 
perors, and  itings  of  France.  Monograms  appear  upor« 
almost  all  the  coins  of  the  kings  of  Franee  of  tne  second 
race,  that  Is,  from  a.d.  751  to  987.  (Le  Ranc,  Traite 
Hi»toriqu8deaMonnoueideRvneB,'fip.97-l44.}  Eginhard 
gives  as  a  reason  tar  (^hsilemagiie's  using  a  monogram  upon 
his  coins,  that  be  could  not  write ;  and  Le  Blanc  adds  that 
B  .^reat  many  bishops  did  the  same. for  the  sane  tmsoii, 
which  is  absurd,  as  at  l>f ^i^AJl  ^OfcJ  l^bion  o» 
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Europe  generally.  They  appear  upon  our  own  Saxon 
coina,  and  especially  upon  those  of  Alfred. 

Bartsefa,  in  his  *  Le  Peintre  Graveur,'  has  given  tables  of 
loe  monograms  used  by  the  German  and  Italian  engravers. 
The  French  artists  rarely  used  monograms.  The  most  ex- 
tensive infcnrmation  however  on  this  class  of  monograms 
will  be  found  in  the  best  edition  of  BruUiot's  '  Dictionnaire 
deBMonwrammes,  Marques  figur^es,  Lettres  initiales,  Noms 
abr^^s.  Sec,  avec  lesqueb  les  Peintres,  Dessinateura, 
Graveurs.  et  Soulpteunont  d6nax6  lenn  Noms,*  2  torn.  Ato. 
Munich,  1832. 

MONOI'CA,  H.  da  BlainTflle's  name  for  his  seoond  sub- 
eUsB  of  the  class  ParactfAalophora,  [Maimx)Loot, 
VOL  xiv.,  p.  323J 

MONOTEPrs.  a  genus  of  macrurous  crustaceans  inter- 
mediate betveen  PtirceUtma  and  Megalapa,  established  by 
M.  Say. 

MONOMA'NIA.  [Insanity.] 

MONOMYA'RIA,  Lamarck's  name  for  hia  second  order 
of  Conchi/'era,  consisting  of  those  conchifers  which  have 
but  one  principal  muscular  impression  iu  each  valve  of  the 
shell.  [CoMCHinRA,  vol. vii.,  pp.  431.433;  Malacology, 
Tol.  xiv.,p.319.J 

MONONGAHELA.   [Mississippi,  River,] 

MONtyPHORUS.  [Salpid«.1 

MONOPHYLLUS.   rCHKinopWHA,  vol.  viL,  p.  23.] 

MONOPHYSITES.  XEctychtan*.] 

MONOPLEUROBRANCHTArrA,  "M.  de  Blainville's 
name  for  his  third  order  of  Paracephalophora  Monoica. 
[Malacology,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  323.] 

MON<ypOLY.  ftom  the  Greek  »ionop4/ia(/«ivoirwX(a), 
which  occurs  in  Aristotle's  Politick  (x.  U),  where  it  is  used 
simply  iu  the  sense  of  a  man  buying  up  the  whole  of  a  com- 
modity 60  OS  to  be  the  sole  holder  of  it,  and  to  have  the 
power  of  selling  it  at  his  own  price.  When  the  word  mo- 
nopolium  was  used  by  Tiberius  in  addressing  the  Roman 
senate  (Suet..  Tib^  c  7 IX  he  thought  an  apology  necessary 
for  introducing  a  new  word.  The  word  however  soon  came 
into  common  use.  The  term  moDopol]^.  which  literally  sig- 
nifies tingle  or  9oIe  uUing,  is  used  in  a  constitution  of 
Zeno  iCod^  iv.  S9)  in  the  sense  in  which  it  it  used  by  Ari»- 
totle^  and  in  the  sense  of  what  our  law  understands  by  fore 
stalling,  engrossing,  re^rating;  to  which  we  may  add 
combining  to  keep  up  pnces.  Zeno  declares  that  no  person 
shall  exercise  a  monopoly  of  clothing,  fish,  or  any  other 
thing  adapted  for  food  or  use.  He  gives  no  definition  of 
monopoly.  The  term  however  must  be  explained  from  the 
context,  from  which  it  appears  to  signify  any  means  by 
which  a  person  gets  or  attempts  to  get  the  whole  of  any 
commodity  into  his  possession  for  the  purpose  of  enhancing 
the  price.  In  the  same  Constitution  he  forbids  all  combi- 
natioD  among  dealers  to  ndse  the  prices  of  any  commodity. 
Zeno**  punishment  for  monopoly  was  confiscaUoD  of  the 
goods  of  the  offender  and  perpetual  etile. 

A  monopoly,  aceording  to  the  English  law,  is  defined  by 
Coke  (3  Intt,  ISl,  o.  85,  *  agauist  monopolists,* &c.)  to  be 
'  an  institution  or  allowance  by  the  king,  by  bis  grant,  com- 
mission, or  otherwise,  to  any  person  or  persons,  bodies  po- 
litic or  corporate,  of  or  for  the,  sole  buying,  selling,  making, 
working  or  using  of  any  thing,  whereby  any  persoh  or  per- 
sons, bodies  politic  or  corporate,  are  sought  to  be  restrained 
of  any  freedom  or  liberty  that  they  had  before,  or  hindered 
in  their  lawfhl  trade.'  In  Le  due  de  MonopoHet  (11  Co., 
86,  b)  it  is  said  that  every  monopoly  has  three  inseparable 
incidents— the  raising  of  the  price,  the  deterioration  of  Uie 
commodity,  and  the  impoverianment  of  artificers  and  others. 
It  appears  that  these  inseparable  incidents  were  considered 
as  tests  1^  which  a  grant  savouring  of  monopoly  might  bo 
tried. 

Every  royal  grant  or  tettm  patent  tending  to  a  monopoly 
as  thus  defined  and  explained,  was  void.  'Ine  crown  how- 
ever could  by  letters  patent  grant  and  create  exclusive  pri- 
vil^es  of  buying  and  selling  when  such  grant  was  of  ge- 
neral use,  or  when  the  grant  was  to  an  inmvidual  who  had 
introduced  into  tho  country  something  new  and  useful. 
This  prert^ative  of  the  crown  was  atUn  abused,  and  by 
none  more  than  by  Elizabeth,  who  granted  many  patents 
of  monopolies  for  the  purpose  of  raising  money.  As  an  in- 
stance of  this,  Elizabeth  had  granted  to  a  certain  person 
the  sole  making,  importing,  and  selling  of  playing  cards, 
which  grant  was  declared  void  by  the  judges.  (Ze  Caee  de 
MonopoHet.) 

It  seems  then  that  the  word  monopoly  was  never  used  in 


English  law,  except  when  there  was  a  nwal  grant  autho- 
rising some  one  or  more  persons  only  to  deal  in  or  sell  a 
certain  commodity  or  article. 

By  the  act  of  21  Jac.  I.,  c.  3,  all  monopolies  ana  all 
commissions,  grants,  licences,  charters,  and  letters  patent 
to  any  person  or  body  politic  or  corporate,  of  or  for  the  sole 
buying,  selling,  making,  working,  or  using  of  any  thing,  or 
of  any  other  monopolies,  &o.,  are  declared  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  the  realm  and  utterly  void  and  of  none  effect. 

By  the  sixth  section  of  the  same  siatnte  the  above 
provisions  do  not  extend  to  lettm  patent  and  grantu  of 
privily  thereafter  to  be  granted  for  fourteen  years  or 
under,  of  the  sole  working  or  making  of  any  new  manu- 
focture  to  the  true  and  first  inventor  thereof  which  others 
at  the  time  of  making  such  letters  patent  and  grants  ^all 
not  use,  so  as  also  such  letters  patent  be  uot  contrary  to  the 
law  or  mischievous  to  the  state,  or  generally  inconvenient. 
This  section  is  the  foundation  of  the  present  law  as  to 
patents  for  inventions.  [Patents.] 

Copyright  and  patents  are  now  generally  placed  among 
monopolies  by  legal  writers,  but  not  correctly.  The  original 
legal  sense  of  the  term  monopoly  has  been  already  ex- 

{tlained ;  and  the  power  of  the  crown  to  grant  patents  is  now 
Imited  and  defined,  as  well  as  the  several  formalities  to  be 
observed  in  obtaining  tiiem.  Any  patent  not  obtained  in 
due  fbrm  is  void;  and  the  term  monopoly,  as  above  ex- 
plained, has  legally  ceased  to  exist 

There  is  slill  a  vulgar  and  common  use  of  the  term  mo- 
nopoly, which  is  incorrect,  inasmuch  as  it  has  not  the  sense 
which  monopoly  had. 

If  a  number  of  individuals  were  to  unite  for  the  purpose 
of  producing  any  particular  article  or  commodity,  and  if 
they  should  succeed  in  selling  such  article  very  extensively, 
and  almost  solely,  such  individuals  in  popular  language 
would  be  said  to  have  a  monopoly.  Now,  as  these  indivi- 
duals have  no  advantagea  given  them  by  the  law  over  other 
persons,  it  is  clear  they  can  only  sell  more  of  their  commodity 
than  other  persons  by  producing  the  commodi^  cheaper 
and  better.  Such  so-called  monopoly  then  is  neither  the 
old  legal  monopoly,  nor  does  it  rest  on  any  legal  privilege. 
There  would  however  be  no  ol^jeetion  to  culing  it  a  mono- 
poly in  the  antient  sense  of  that  term,  if  tiw  word  were  not 
now  used  in  a  bad  or  unfavourable  sense,  which  probably 
dates  fi-om  the  time  when  real  monopolies  were  granted  by 
the  crown,  and  were  vwy  injurious  to  the  nation.  Between 
a  monopoly  as  it  once  existed,  and  a  monopoly  as  it  is  now 
vulgarly  understood,  there  is  thi&  difference — the  former 
was  only  derived  from  a  grant  of  the  crown,  and  was  often 
injurious  to  all  persons  except  the  patentee;  that  which  is 
now  vulgarly  called  a  monopoly  is  nothing  more  than  the 
power  which  an  individual  or  a  set  of  individuals  acquire, 
oy  means  of  capital  and  skill,  of  offeriug  something  to 
everybody  cheaper  and  better  than  they  hu  it  before,  and 
it  is  therefore  an  advantage  both  to  the  lo-cdled  numopo- 
lists  and  to  evnybody  else. 

The  ease  of  a  number  of  persons  combining  to  produce 
and  sell,  or  to  buy  and  sell,  a  thin?,  has  been  taken,  as  being 
one  which  is  the  most  striking  and  oppressive  kind  of  mono- 
poly, in  the  vulgar  sense  of  that  term.  An  individual  bow- 
ever  may,  in  thin  Gense,  become  a  monopolist :  as  if  a  man 
should  buy  up  all  the  tallow  in  Russia,  and  so  make  candles 
as  dear  as  he  pleased ;  or  ( to  take  a  case  which  would  appear 
a  still  greater  act  of  monopoly,  as  being  more  sensibly  ielt) 
as  if  a  roan  should  buy  all  the  corn  in  a  country,  and  so 
make  bread  as  dear  as  be  pleased.  'Without  discussing  the 
question  as  to  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  to  a  uation 
of  this  kind  of  monopoly,  it  is  enough  to  put  it  upon  those 
who  disapprove  of  such  wholesale  buying  to  say  how  f^, 
and  to  wnat  amount,  they  will  allow  a  man  to  use  his  cap»* 
tal  and  exercise  his  commercial  skill ;  for  it  is  incumbent 
on  those  who  would  deprive  a  man  of  such  liberty  to  say 
exactly  bow  far  such  liberty  should  go.*  Further,  if  such 
persons  wish  to  be  exact  in  their  language,  they  should  use 
another  word  than  monopoly,  which  had  once  a  particular 
meaning,  as  above  explained,  and  signified  a  different  thing 
from  that  which  they  call  a  monopoly.  And  if  they  will 
apply  this  word  monopoly  to  a  person  or  persons  who, 
by  industry  and  skill,  and  the  judicious  employment  of 
capital,  make  and  sell  or  buy  and  sell  much  more  of  a  thing 
than  anybody  else,  they  should  consider  whether — inasmuch 
as  buying  and  selling  are  free  to  all,  and  as  all  people  wish 
*  At  Ath«i»  Uiera  wm  « Inw  which  Unitad  Uia  unonDt  or  corn  t)i*!  ^  to 
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to  buy  as  cheap  as  they  can  and  as  good  as  they  can — they 
will  apply  this  word  in  an  invidious  sense  to  any  per- 
son or  persons  vho  can  only  command  customers  because 
the  customers  like  to  go  to  them,  or  because  the  customers 
can  get  the  thing  nowhere  else,  owmg  to  no  other  persons 
having  provided  themselves  with  the  commodity  for  sale. 

That  kind  of  monopoly  or  sole^Uing  or  dealing  which  is 
given  by  the  lav  of  copyright,  and  by  patent*,  is  in  effect  a 
kind  of  property  created  by  law  for  Uie  heoe&t  of  an  author 
or  inventor,  and  which  he  could  not  effectually  acquire  or 
secure  without  the  aid  of  the  law.  It  is  not  however  a 
monopoly  in  any  sense  in  which  that  term  has  ever  been 
used.  Whether  it  is  profitable  or  injurious  to  the  commu- 
nity is  a  question  that  concerns  legislation. 

MONOSYLLABLE.  [Syllable.] 

MONOXHALA'MIA,  Lamarck's  name  for  his  second 
division  of  Cephahptxla,  including  one  genus  only,  viz. 
Argonauta.  [Cbphalofdda»  vol.  vi.,  p.  436 ;  Malacoloot, 
vol.  siv.,'p.321.] 

MONOTHELITES.  [Eotychians.] 

MONOTIGMA,  Mr.  Gray's  name  for  a  genus  of  turbi- 
nated ehella  allied  to  Turritella. 

MONOTREMES,  M.  Oeoff^oy's  name  for  certain  eden- 
tate mammals  which  have  but  one  external  aperture  for 
the  passage  of  the  semen,  the  urine,  and  the  other  excre- 
ments. 

The  organs  of  generation  of  these  extraordinary  animals 
present,  as  might  be  anticipated,  singular  anomalies.  The 
different  canals  terminate  in  the  urethra,  which  Last  opens 
-:nto  the  cloaca.  Their  intromittent  male  o^n  lies  hid, 
when  in  repose,  in  a  sheath  which  opens  by  means  of  a  hole 
towards  the  bottom  of  the  cloaca.  Their  uterus  merely  con- 
sists of  two  cands  whi jfa  open  sei»rately,  and  each  of  them 
by  a  double  orifice  into  the  urethra,  which  is  lai^  and,  as 
in  the  male,  has  its  exit  in  the  cloaca.  It  was  Tor  a  long 
time  doubted  whether  these  animals  were  oviparous  or  vivi- 
paroiu,  but  there  is  now  every  reason  for  believing  that  the 
yount;  are  excluded  from  the  body  of  the  parent  alive. 
Though  they  have  no  pouch,  they  still  possess  the  supernu- 
merary bones  which  exist  in  the  MarsupialiOt  and  are  de- 
scribed in  the  artiele  which  treats  of  the  last-named  ani- 
mals. In  other  parts  of  their  osseous  structure  they  are 
remarkable  for  possessing  a  sort  of  clavicle,  placed  more 
forward  than  ttw  ordinary  clavicle,  and  analogous  to 
the  o>  fureattmui,  fuxciform  hone,  or  merry-thought  in 
birds:  the  coracud  bone  also  reach^  the  sternum.  The 
eyes  are  very  nnall,  and  tfaws  is  no  external  rancha  to  the 
ear.  Two  genera  only  are  known.  Echidna  and  Ormiho- 
rlumehuii.  7Echidna;  Oknitborhynchus.] 

MONOTROPA'CE^  areasmall  natural  order  of  mono- 
petalouB  exogenous  plants,  parasitical  upon  the  roots  of 
other  speeies,  and  covered  with  brown  scales  instead  of 
leaves.  They  resemble  Orobanchaoeie,  from  which  they 
differ  in  their  regular  flowers  and  multilocular  ovary.  In 
natural  classifications  they  are  usually  placed  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Ericaoeee,  on  account  of  their  flowers  being 
raonopetalous  with  hypogynous  stamens.  Monotropa  hypo- 
pithys,  found  in  fir  woods,  is  the  only  Suropean  species. 

MONRO.  ALEXANDER.  M.D.,  was  born  in  1697.  He 
was  a  pupil  of  Gheselden,  and  afterwards  studied  at  Paris, 
and  under  Boerhaave  at  Leyden.  In  1718  be  returned  to 
Edinburgh,  where  his  father  practised  as  a  surgeon,  and  in 
the  following  year  was  appointed  Professor  of  Anatomy  to 
the  Company  of  Surgeons.  He  soon  after,  in  conjunction 
with  Dr.  AAton,  commenced  giving  public  lectures  on 
anatomy,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  a  school  of  medi- 
cine in  Edinburgh,  which  was  soon  after  attached  to  the 
university.  It  was  also  at  the  sufcgestion  and  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Monro  that  the  Royal  Infirmary  of  Edin- 
burgh was  established,  in  which  he  delivered  clinical  lec- 
tures on  surgery.  Dr.  Rutherford  at  the  same  time  lecturing 
on  medicine.  In  1759  he  resigned  the  lectureship  on  anatomy 
to  his  son,  firom  whom  it  baa  since  descended  to  his  ^nd- 
Bon ;  hut  he  retained  bis  clinical  lectureship  till  wufain  a 
short  period  of  his  death  in  1767.  He  was  a  fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  London,  and  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Surgery  in  Paris ;  and  it  is  chiefly  to  his  ta- 
lents as  a  lecturer  that  the  Medical  School  of  Edinburgh 
first  owed  the  celebrity  which  it  has  since  always  enjoyed. 

The  greater  part  of  Dr,  Monro's  writings  are  contained 
in  the  Transactions  of  different  scientific  societies,  especially 
in  those  published  by  a  Society  of  which  he  was  the  founder, 
under  the  titles  of '  Medioal  Essays  and  Observations,'  and 


'  Essays  Physical  and  Litorary.'  The  work  by  which  he  ii 
chiefly  known  is  his  *  Osteology,'  whicli  was  Brat  published 
in  1 736,  and  which  has  hem  since  reprinted  in  a  great  va- 
riety of  forms,  and  with  various  additions,  both  in  this 
country  and  on  the  Continent  His  complete  works  were 
published  by  his  son,  in  one  volume  4to.,  in  1781. 

MONROE,  JAMES,  was  born  in  the  county  of  West- 
moreland. Virginia,  on  the  16th  of  March.  1751,  of  a  Scotch 
family.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  early  life ;  but  he  seems 
to  have  soon  shown  great  decision  of  character,  having  en- 
tered the  army  as  a  volunteer  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  In 
1777,  in  t^e  retreat  through  the  Jerseys,  he  was  wounded 
at  Trenton.  He  was  then  a  lieutenant,  and  on  his  recovery 
was  made  an  aid  to  Lord  Stirling  with  the  rank  of  major. 
Just  before  the  close  of  the  war,  he  was  appointed  colonel 
on  the  recommendation  of  General  Washington.  He  then 
went  to  the  college  of  William  and  Mary  in  Virpnia, 
where  he  studied  law ;  and  soon  after  represented  his  native 
county  in  the  legislature ;  and  was  also  appointed  to  the 
council  of  state.  In  1 788  he  was  a  member  of  the  Virginia 
Convention,  and  was  opposed  to  the  adoption  of  the  consti- 
tution. After  it  came  into  operation,  he  became  a  candidate 
for  a  seat  in  the  house  of  representatives,  in  opposition  to 
Mr.  Madison,  and  lost  his  election.  He  was  however  soon 
after  chosen  a  senator  of  the  United  States  by  the  state  of 
Virginia,  and  after  continuine  in  that  body  about  three 
years,  he  was  appointed  by  Greneral  Washington  minister 
to  France  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Gouwneur  Morris,  who  had 
become  unacceptable  to  the  ruling  party  in  that  country. 
It  was  thought  that  a  well  known  member  of  the  party 
irtendly  to  the  French  revolution  might  \m  aUe  to  restore 
that  eonfldence  between  the  two  countries  which  was  already 
diminished  by  the  suppmed  leaning  of  Hamilton  and  his 
porW  towards  Great  Britain. 

He  accordingly  endeavoured  to  fulfil  this  object  of  his 
mission,  and,  as  some  thought,  at  too  great  sacrifice  of  thv 
rights  and  interests  of  his  own  oountry.  Such  was  the 
opinion  of  the  administration,  especially  after  the  avoweil 
change  of  policy  by  France  in  conse<fuence  of  Mr.  Jay'& 
treaty,  and  ue  was  accordingly  recalled  m  Augu&t,  1736.  It 
was  considered  by  the  Opposition,  French,  or  Democratic 
party,  for  it  was  called  by  all  these  names,  that  he  had  been 
sacrificed  for  his  attachment  to  liberal  principles,  and 
the  m^onty  in  Vi^inia  belonged  to  this  party,  be  was 
amxiinted  governor  of  that  state  in  1798-9.  He  held  the 
omce  for  three  years.  In  1602  he  was  appointed  minister  to 
;  France,  and,  in  conjunctioa  with  Mr.  R.R.  Livingston,  who 
Was  already  in  Paris  and  engaged  in  negotiating  the  pur- 
chase of  New  Orleans,  he  succeeded  in  effecting  the  purchase 
of  Louisiana.  From  France  he  went  to  Spain,  and  thence 
lo  Great  Britain,  as  minister,  where,  with  nis  adjunct  Mr. 
Pinckney,  he  concluded  a  treaty  in  1807,  which  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son, disapproving,  refused  to  lay  before  the  senate.  Mr. 
Monroe  returned  home  in  1808.  much  dissatisfied  that  the 
treaty,  which  had  been  with  great  difficulty  effected,  had 
been  received  with  so  little  respect,  and  that  bis  return  bad 
been  delayed,  as  he  supposed,  for  the  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing his  competition  with  Mr.  Madison  for  the  presidency. 
He  was  accordingly  supported  by  the  opposition  in  Virginia, 
and  great  efforts  were  made  to  enlist  tbe  popular  sympa- 
thies in  his  ftvour;  hut  all  these  efforts  foiled,  and  be 
obtained  no  votes  in  his  own  state  or  elsewhere.  By  means 
of  Mr.  Jefferson  a  reconciliation  was  brought  about,  and 
Mr.  Monroe  was  then  made  secretary  of  stete,  in  which 
office  he  continued  until  he  was  chosen  president,  in  1816. 
by  128  voles  against  34-  So  prudent  and  conciliatory  had 
been  his  conduct,  and  so  little  had  the  course  of  public 
affairs  interfered  with  his  popularity,  that  he  was  elected 
unanimously,  with  tbe  exception  of  a  single  vote.  After 
his  term  of  office  expired,  he  lived  a  short  time  in  Loudon 
county,  in  Virginia,  where  he  accepted  the  office  of  justice 
of  the  peace.  He  was  also  a  visitor  of  the  university  of 
Vi^inia.  Towards  Uie  dose  of  his  life  he  removed  to  Kcw 
York,  where  he  died  on  the  4tb  of  July,  1831.  He  left  two 
daughters,;Mn.  Hur  and  Mrs.  Gouvemenr,  who  resided  in 
New  Ycnrki  in  which  he  had  married  while  member  of  Cou- 
gress  in  1790. 

Mr.  Monroe  was  not  endowed  with  any  shining  qualities, 
but  he  had  great  prudence,  united  to  great  firmr.esa,  great 
regard  to  reputation,  sound  though  slow  judgment,  and 
unwearied  perseverance.  He  never  could  have  attoined 
the  dignity  of  the  presidency  independent  of  his  intimacy 
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small  praise  to  have  profited  as  he  did  by  these  Ihvourable 
circumstances,  and  there  has  seldom  been  so  striking  an 
example  of  vtiat  steadiness  of  purpose  and  untiring  perse- 
verance can  accomplish.  His  manners  were  mud  and 
amiable,  but*  considering  the  society  he  had  always  kept, 
he  was  strangely  awkward  in  almost  all  that  he  said  and 
did  :  he  used  odd  inappropriate  expressions,  and  often  said 
what  might  have  been  better  omitted.  But  all  this  was 
only  in  minor  matters;  he  generally  acted  wisely  and  saga- 
ciously. He  had  unusual  success  in  making  mends,  and 
though  bis  kindness  and  courtesy  would  in  most  people 
have  appeared  insincere,  it  always  seemed  to  come  from 
the  heart  with  bim,  and  without  doubt  he  really  possessed 
^  much  of  the  benevolence  which  he  appeared  to  feel.  He 
was  even  a  worse  manager  of  money  matters  than  Mr. 
Jefierson.  He  was  always  in  deb^  and  always  in  want  of 
money;  hut  b^  the  grants  which  he  obtained  from  Congress, 
and  an  inhentance  derived  from  an  uncle,  be  1^  to  his 
daughters  a  competent  fortune.  iCommmiea^tm  from 
P'irginia.) 

ftfONRO^IA.  [Massurada,  Caps.] 

MONS,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Hainaiilt,  is  situ- 
ated in  S0°27'N.  lat  and  3"  59' E.  long.,  on  the  river 
Trouille,  by  which  the  cily  is  divided  into  unequal  parts. 
It  is  one  of  the  strongest  fortified  towns  in  Btslgium,  the 
works  having  been  greatly  improved  since  1818 :  its  form 
is  that  of  a  pol^n  nanked  with  fburteen  bastions.  It  is 
supposed  that  U^ns  occupies  the  site  of  the  Roman  station 
whidi  was  so  bravely  defended  by  Qnintus  Cicero,  brother 
of  the  orator»  against  the  attacks  of  the  Eburones, 
Nervii,  and  oUier  Gallic  tribes.  Having  ftdlen  to  ruin, 
it  was  fortified  anew  about  the  year  456,  in  the  wars  of 
Meroveeus,  but  was  atiandonea  in  473,  and,  with  the 
country  about  it,  was  uninhabited  for  nearly  two  cen- 
turies. About  the  year  653  a  hermitage,  and  then  a 
chapel,  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  were  built  on  the  spot ;  and 
some  time  after,  Alberic,  count  of  Hainaul'.,  having  rebuilt 
one  of  the  towers,  and  surrounded  it  with  a  wall,  made  it 
his  place  of  residence,  a  circumstance  which  attracted  many 
other  inhabitants.  The  town  ftoxn  thin  time  went  on  in- 
creasing, and  in  804  Charlemagne  made  it  the  capital  of 
Hainault.  Towards  the  end  of  the  tenth  century  Mons 
sustained  a  siege  against  Hugh  Capet,  and  about  flfly  years 
latervas  again  invested  by  Baldwin  of  Flanders.  In  1093, 
and  again  in  1112,  great  part  of  the  city  was  destroyed  by 
ftre;  and  towards  me  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  it 
suflbred  greatly  flrom  ihe  plague.  Count  Baldwin  IV.. 
who  then  reigned,  did  much  to  repair  these  disasters,  and 
thus  gained  the  well-merited  title  of  the  Restorer.  Under 
his  successcv  Baldwin  V.,  the  citizens,  having  repulsed  the 
count  of  Brabant,  obtained  various  privities,  among  which 
was  that  of  arming  and  organising  themselves  for  the 
defence,  of  the  city.  In  1290  the  city  was  enlarged,  and 
new  walls,  enclosing  a  greater  area,  were  built.  In  the 
war  which  Jacqueline  of  Bavaria,  countess  of  Hainault, 
sustained  with  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  Mons,  after  an  ob- 
stinate resistance,  fell  into  his  hands  in  1436.  From  that 
time  till  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  history  of 
the  cit^  offers  little  worthy  of  remark,  except  the  appearance 
at  Various  periods  of  the  plague,  which  committed  great 
ravues.  Under  the  reign  of  Charles  V.  Mons  attained 
the  highest  degree  of  prosperity ;  and  such  was  the  extent 
of  the  woollen  manufacture  carried  on,  that  at  the  hour 
when  the  workmen  left  their  labour  the  streets  were  too 
narrow  for  the  traffic,  and  the  passing  of  carriages 
through  them  was  forbidden.  Manufiuituiei  of  hard- 
ware were  also  pursued,  and  there  were  several  streets 
wholly  inhabited  by  goldsmiths.  This  state  of  prosperity 
was  cut  short  by  the  exactions  of  the  duke  of  Alva  in  1569, 
which  caused  the  inhabitants  to  revolt,  and  they  for  some 
time  maintained  themselves  under  Count  Lewis  of  Nassau ; 
but  one  of  the  gates  of  the  city  having  been  treacherously 
given  up  to  the  duke  of  Alva,  the  count  capitulated,  against 
the  wish  of  tiie  pec^ile,  who  declared  their  readiness  to  fl^ht 
to  the  last  extremity,  and  to  perish  in  tlie  rains  of  the  city 
rather  than  surren&r.  According  to  the  terms  of  the  capi- 
tulation, the  garrison,  and  such  of  the  inhabitants  as  desured 
it,  were  allowed  to  retire  ftom  the  city.  Of  those  who  re- 
mained a  great  part  were  executed  at  the  stake  or  on  the 
scaffold.  Mons  was  quiet  under  the  rule  of  the  archdukes  of 
Austria,  but  its  commerce  and  its  splendor  passed  away  with 
the  manubeturer^  and  the  loss  of  its  workmen  and  artists. 
In  1678  Mons  was  invested  by  the  French  under  mar- 


shal Lujcemboiv,  but  the  sieMwas  raised  in  consequenoe 
of  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen.  In  1691  the  city  was  again 
assailed  by  Lewis  XIV..  and  was  defended  with  the  greatest 
bravery  until  the  walls  were  altogether  destroyed,  and 
nearly  all  the  houses  were  in  ruins.  In  this  memorable 
siege  there  were  discharged  against  the  ramparts  57,673 
balls;  5750  shells  were  t&own  into  the  town;  somsUmes, 
in  a  Single  night,  as  many  as  1 000  red-hot  shot  were  dis- 
charged, and  the  besiegers  expended  throughout  the  attack 
597,800  pounds  of  gunpowder.  Mons  remained  in  posses- 
sion of  the  French  unlil  tlie  peace  of  Ryswick.  They 
occupied  it  again  in  I70I,  and  were  besieged  in  1709  by 
Prince  Eugene  and  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  to  whom  the 
town  capitulated  twenty-four  days  after  the  opening  of  thu 
trenches.  By  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  Mons  was  restored  to 
Austria:  it  was  taken  again  by  the  French  in  1746,  and 
reverted  to  Austria  once  more  in  1748.  It  vas  taken  by 
ihe  French  under  Dumourier  in  1792.  In  1794  it  was 
declared  part  of  France,  and  was  the  capitid  of  ihe  depart- 
ment of  Jemappe  until  1814. 

Mons  is  entered  by  five  gates.  It  contains  76  streets, 
besides  a  great  number  of  lanes.  The  former  are  for  the 
most  part  wide,  clean,  and  well  paved.  There  are  3684 
houses,  with  a  population  of  23,231. 

The  church  of  St.  "Wandru,  which  is  built  on  the  site  of 
the  hermitage  already  mentioned,  is  a  remarkable  specimen 
of  Gothic  architecture,  and  one  of  the  finest  ornaments  of 
the  city.  The  present  building,  the  first  stone  of  which  was 
laid  in  1460.  was  preceded  by  several  which  were  succes- 
sively destroyed  by  fire.  The  church  as  it  now  stands  was 
built  hy  degrees  and  at  long  intervals,  so  that  it  was  not 
finished  until  1589.  It  is  in  truth  still  incomplete;  the 
tower,  which,  according  to  the  plan,  should  have  surmounted 
the  portal,  has  not  been  erected  for  want  of  sufficient  funds. 
There  are  several  other  churches  in  Mons,  but  only  one — 
that  dedicated  to  St.  Elizabeth — which  is  at  all  remarkable: 
it  is  surmounted  by  a  rich  cupola.  The  other  buildings 
of  note  in  the  city  are:— the  town-ball,  built  in  1440;  the 
tower  of  the  castle,  built  in  1662;  the  Palace  ot  Justice ; 
the  college;  the  military  hospital;  the  arsenal;  and  the 
theatre,  which  will  hold  a  thousand  persons. 

Among  the  manu&ctories  of  Mons  are  sugar  and  salt 
refineries,  soap  and  starch  works,  oil-crushing-mills,  saw- 
mills, and  flour-mills.  Woollen  and  cotton  manufoctures, 
cutlery,  pins,  gloves,  and  various  minor  articles  are  also 
made  there.  It  is  the  residence  of  many  rich  proprietors, 
and  is  Uie  centre  of  a  verr  active  trade  in  coals,  flax,  hemp, 
grain  of  various  kinds,  mm-stones,  borses,  and  cattle. 

Mons  contains  a  tribunal  of  premiire  inatawe,  and  of 
commerce,  and  is  the  residence  of  the  governor  of  the  pro- 
vince and  the  provincial  commandant. 

The  Mons  and  Condi  canal,  which  connects  those  two 
places,  is  supplied  with  water  from  the  river  Haine,  which 
passes  close  by  the  town,  it  runs  in  a  westerly  direction, 
and  enters  France  in  the  arrondissement  of  Valenciennes,  in 
the  department  du  Nord.  It  has  seven  locks,  five  of  which  are 
in  Hainault  end  two  in  France.  Its  construction  was  begun 
by  the  French  in  1807,  and  finished  in  1814.  The  number 
of  boats  that  passed  through  this  canax  in  1616  was  3287; 
and  in  each  year  since  the  number  appears  to  have  gone  on 
increasing.  In  1828  thne  were  6009  boats,  of  which  3603 
were  loaded  with  roal  for  consumption  in  France. 

(Dietionnaire  G^ograpkique  de  la  Province  d«  Hainault, 
par  Dr.Meisser;  Annuaire  de  VObsenatoire  deBnuntlet.) 

MONSOON  (in  Frendi  mousson),  is  a  terra  applied  to 
the  periodical  winds  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  and,  according  to 
Marsden,  is  a  corruption  of  the  word  moogeem,  which,  both 
in  Arabic  and  Malay,  signifies  a  year.  These  winds  have 
from  the  earliest  times  attracted  the  attention  of  the  navi- 
gator, as,  by  taking  advantage  of  their  r^ular  blowing,  an 
easy  and  speedy  voyage  may  be  calculated  upon  with  cer- 
tainty ;  whilst,  by  opposii^  their  force,  the  voyage  is  ren- 
dered laborious,  slow,  and  uncertain. 

The  Indian  Ocean  Is  open  towards  the  south,  and  no 
eonsulerable  island  occurs  between  tbe  meridian  of  Mada- 
gascar and  that  of  the  western  shores  of  Australia,  as  far 
south  as  the  sea  has  been  navigated  (70*  S.);  on  the 
west  is  Africa,  on  the  north  Arabia,  Beloocbistan,  and-  Hin- 
dustan, and  on  the  east  India  without  the  Ganges,  the 
Indian  Archipelago,  and  Australia.  Tbe  monsoons  how- 
ever prevail  also  in  the  seas  between  Australia  and  China; 
and  these  seas  are  considere|^j^|j^j>g^ti^^t|^^|^ 
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The  louthern  part  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  or  that  which 
lies  between  the  western  coast  of  Australia  and  the  island 
of  Madagascar,  has  the  regular  south-east  trade-wind,  which 
extends  southward  to  between  2S°  and  30°  S.  lat..  but  ito 
northern  border  varies  between  12°  and  3°  S.  lat.,  approach- 
ing  nearer  to  the  equator  when  the  sun  is  in  th6  northern 
hemisphere.  Cook  found  it,  io  February,  between  10'*  and 
12°;  Basil  Hall,  in  June,  near  7°;  Nicholson,  in  August, 
at  34° ;  and  Carteret,  in  October,  at  some  distance  south  of 
Java. 

The  monsoons  do  not  b^n  immediately  north  of  the 
northern  border  of  the  trade-wind,  but  are  separated  fhmi 
it  by  a  region  which  corresponds  with  the  region  of  calms 
in  the  Atlantic  [Atlantic  Ocban,  vol.  iii.,  p.  26.] 
Though  c^ms  occur  in  this-region  of  the  Indian  Ocean 
also,  they  are  not  regular,  and  are  A^uently  inter- 
rupted by  winds,  which,  when  the  sun  is  in  the  northern 
hemisphere,  generally  blow  -  between  south-west  and 
north-west,  and,  io  the  other  six  months,  between  south- 
east and  north-east.  They  are  usually  called  the  north- 
west and  nortb-east  monsoons,  but  not  with  propriety, 
as  they  do  not  coincide  with  the  proper  monsoons  in  time, 
nor  do  thoy  seem  to  be  connected  with  them  in  any  way. 

The  region  of  the  proper  monsoons  lies  to  the  north  of 
this  region,  and  they  blow  with  the  greatest  force  and  with 
most  regularity  between  the  eastern  ooast  of  Africa  and 
Hindustan.  When  the  sun  is  in  the  southern  hemisphere  a 
north-east  wind,  and  when  it  is  in  the  northern  hemisphere 
a  south-west  wind  bloTrs  avw  this  ses.  When  the  sun  passes 
the  equator  the  winds  are  variable,  and  aooompanied  with 
gales,  hurricanes,  thunder-storms,  and  calms;  but  it  is 
observed,  that  as  soon  as  one  of  the  monsoons  eea^^rs,  the 
clouds  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere  take  the 
direction  of  the  opposite  monsoon,  though  it  is  not  till  three 
or  four  weeks  afterwards  that  this  monsoon  becomes  preva- 
lent on  the  surface  of  the  sea. 

The  north-east  munsoon  blows  from  November  to  March. 
It  extends  one  or  two  d^rees  south  of  iho  equator.  It 
becomes  'regular  near  the  coasts  of  Africa  sooner  than 
in  the  middle  of  the  sea,  and  near  the  equator  sooner  than 
in  "the  vicinity  of  the  coasts  of  Arabia.  It  blows  with 
most  regularity  and  force  in  the  month  of  January,  and 
especially  in  the  most  northern  angle  of  the  sea,  between 
the  island  Soootm  and  Bombay.  This  monsoon  is  not 
accompanied  with  rain  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  sea,  but 
it  brings  rain  to  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  where  the  rainy 
season  falls  between  the  beginning  of  November  and  the 
enil  of  March.  It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  certain  fttct  that 
neither  of  the  monsoons  brings  rain  by  itself,  but  only  when 
it  reaches  a  coast  after  having  passed  over  a  wide  extent  of 
sea. 

The  south-west  monsoon  does  not  extend  south  of  the 
equator,  but  usually  begins  a  short  distance  nortli  of  it. 
olows  from  the  latter  end  of  April  to  the  middle  of  Octooer. 
Along  the  coast  of  Africa,  where  it  rather  proceeds  from 
the  south,  it  appears  at  the  end  of  March ;  but  along  the 
coast  of  Malabar,  not  before  the  middle  of  April:  it  ceases 
however  sooner  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter  region.  It 
is  also  observed  that  Uie  south-west  monsoon  sets  in  sooner 
on  the  coast  of  M^bar  than  on  that  of  Canara  and  Concan. 
At  Aiijengo  (in  8°  3o'  N.  laL)  it  makes  its  appearance  on 
the  12th  of  April,  and  at  Bombay  on  the  Idth  of  April,  so 
that  it  proceeds  a  degree  farther  northirard  in  the  course  of 
three  days.  It  reaches  the  coast  of  Arabia  still  later.  On 
the  sea  it  is  a  serene  wind  of  moderate  force ;  but  when  it 
approaches  the  coast  of  Hindustan,  the  atmosphere  becomes 
overcharged  with  moisture,  and  the  rsdn  descends  in  torrents, 
hut  more  abundantly  on  tbe  southern  than  on  the  northern 
coast.  Near  TelUcherry  the  annual  quantity  of  rain 
amounts  to  116  inches,  but  at  Bombay  it  does  not  exceed 
63  inches.  It  was  fumerly  supposed  that  the  south-west 
monsoon  was  arrested  by  tbe  Western  Crhants,  but  a  better 
acquaintance  with  the  table-land  of  Deccan  bas  shown  tbtt 
the  greatest  quanti^  of  rain  descends  on  it  during  tlie 
sout&west  monsoon,  and  with  a  wind  blowing  from  south- 
west. It  has  latterly  been  observed  that  its  effects  extend 
to  the  caast  of  Corumandel,  where,  during  its  prevalence,  a 
fow  showers  fall.  But  the  farther  this  monsoon  advances 
into  the  continent,  the  smaller  is  the  quantity  of  rain  which 
it  causes.  Northward  its  effects  extend  over  the  table- 
land uf  Malwa,  the  low  country  along  the  course  of  the 
Indus,  and  even  to  the  coast  of  Beloocnistan,  as  for  as  the 
Straits  of  Ormuz. 


Both  monsoons  oecur  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  but  there  thfty 
are  somewhat  raodiBed  and  less  regular.  The  north-east 
monsoon  does  not  set  in  regularly  before  the  beginning  of 
December,  when  it  blows  from  north-north-east  and  east- 
north-east.  In  January  and  February  it  is  irregular,  and 
frequently  turns  to  the'soutfa-east ;  and  in  March  it  ceases 
entirely  in  the  centre  of  the  sea,  and  blows  faintly  in  the 
north-eastern  parts,  with  long  intervals  of  calms.  Though 
the  n(Hrth-east  monsoon  onlyhecoues  regular  in  December, 
it  is  preceded  by  heavy  squalls  and  winds  in  the  southern 

Sarts,  especially  along  the  ooast  of  Coromandel ;  and  it  is 
oring  these  squalls  that  this  part  of  Hindustan  is  fertilised 
by  abundant  rains,  which  however  are  less  plentifhl  than 
those  bron^t  to  the  ooast  of  Malabar  by  \ho  aouUi-west 
monsooD.  The  mean  annual  quantity  of  rain  at  Madras 
does  not  exceed  46  inches.  The  south-west  monsoon  is 
more  regular  in  its  strength,  but  not  in  its  direction,  as  it 
blows  frequently  from  the  south,  and  even  from  south-east, 
especially  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges.  little  rain  falls 
during  this  wind  on  the  ^st  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Bengal ;  but 
rain  is  abundant  in  the  countries  which  enclose  it  on  the 
north,  in  which  direction  it  extends  to  the  foot  and  declivities 
of  the  Himalaya  mountains,  and  as  far  as  tbe  place  where  the 
Ganges  issues  from  the  range ;  but  here  too  the  quantity 
decreases  as  it  advances  inland.  The  mean  annual  quantity 
of  rain  at  QUcutta  is  nearly  72  inches  and  at  Benares  46i 
indies.  The  qnantity  of  aan  which,  during  this  monsoon, 
descends  on  tbe  eastern  coast  of  the  bay,  is  still  lai^, 
especially  towards  its  northern  reoess,  in  Chittagong  and 
Aracan,  where,  according  to  a  rough  estimate,  foun&d  on 
partial  observations,  it  amounts  annually  to  200  inches. 

The  monsoons  are  subject  to  much  greater  variation  to 
the  east  of  the  Bay  of  Bengil.  In  the  Chinese  Sea  and  the 
Sooloo  Sea  the  wind  is  south-south-east  when  tbe  sun  is  in 
the  northern  hemisphere,  but  it  does  not  blow  with  regular 
force,  being  sometimes  interrupted  by  high  winds.  It 
brings  rain  to  all  the  countries  which  surround  the  tea.  on 
the  north  and  east.  In  the  southern  provinces  of  China,  in 
the  Philippine  Islands,  and  in  the  Sooloo  Islands,  tlie  rainy 
season  commences  in  the  beginning  of  May,  and  terminates 
in  September  and  October.  The  rains,  though  rather 
abundant,  when  compared  with  those  which  Ml  in  the 
countries  without  the  tropics,  are  much  inferior  in  quantity 
to  the  rains  in  Bengal  and  Chittagong.  It  is  remarkable 
that  these  rains  extend  to  the  oountries  surrounding  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin.  The  monsoon  blows  in  these  seas  from 
north-north-west  when  the  sun  is  in  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere ;  but  it  is  still  less  regular  in  its  force,  though  more 
so  than  in  tbe  Bay  of  Ben^.  It  brings  rain  to  the  coun- 
tries on  the  west  and  south  of  tbe  sea,  and  especially  to  tbe 
coast  of  Cochin  China  Proper  and  thcnorthern  shores  of 
Borneo,  where  the  rains  commence  at  the  end  of  October 
and  continue  until  March.  They  are  more  abundant  than 
those  which  fall  during  the  opposite  monsoon  on  the 
northern  and  eastern  shores  of  the  Chinese  Sea. 

Along  the  equator,  and  about  one  or  two  degrees  from  it. 
it  appears  that  the  winds  are  subject  to  firequent  changes  ; 
and  it  is  also  observed  that  the  islands  situated  within  these 
limits  have  frequent  showers  nearly  every  day  in  the  year. 

In  the  Java  Sea  and  the  southern  parts  of  the  straits 
which  lead  from  that  sea  to  the  Chinese  Sea,  the  wind 
generally  blows  from  the  west  when  the  sun  is  in  the 
southern  hemisphere,  and  from  the  east  when  it  is  in  the 
northern  hemisphere ;  but  it  turns  frequently  to  the  north- 
west and  south-east,  which  is  also  tbe  cose  with  the  winds 
in  the  sea  south  of  Java,  and  between  tbe  Lesser  Sunda 
Islands  and  Australia.  The  westerly  winds  bring  rain  to 
these  islands,  but  not  in  such  abundance,  as  the  south-west 
monsoon  carries  them  to  Malabar.  During  the  easterljr 
winds  the  air  is  generally  dry,  but  sometimes  there  are 
heavy  showers.  In  these  islands  neUher  reason  has  that 
decided  permanent  character  which  distingnisbes  it  on 
the  continent  of  India,  and  the  rains  are  ftr  from  being 
so  violent.  But  the  northern  coast  of  Australia  pMtake« 
more  of  the  character  of  the  season  of  the  continent  of  India. 
The  rains  indeed  do  not  seem  to  come  down  with  such 
violence;  not  a  drop  falls  during  June,  July,  August, 
and  September,  which  is  also  sometimes  the  case  in  Java 
and  the  Lesser  Sunda  Islands. 

The  direction  of  the  monsoons  in  tne  vicinity  of  tbe  land 
is  frequently  changed  by  the  direction  of  the  coast,  especially 
when  a  mountain-range  e^gu^ aW^gih^  The 
most  remarkable  instance^  or  ihivoneiio^  observed 
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on  ihe  soutli-weateru  coast  of  the  island  of  Sumatra.  Tlie 
tOQlh-west  monBOon  is  felt  at  Atcheen  Head,  its  most 
northern  point ;  but.  being  opposed  by  the  range  of  high 
EMaattins  running  alimg  the  wttth-vestern  coast,  it  is 
duneed  uto  a  north-west  wind,  which  blows  as  &r  south 
u  Vn.  lat  South  of  the  equator  the  wind  is  not  routh- 
westt  but  south-east,  and  may  be  considered  aa  the  trade- 
wind,  which,  as  already  observed,  extends  as  far  north  as 
3°  S.  lat  >when  the  sun  is  in  ttie  northern  hemisphere. 
During  this  period  that  part  of  the  island  which  lies  north 
of  the  equator  has  itg  rainy  season,  whilst  the  soulhern 
districts  have  dry  weather.  When  the  sun  is  in  the  northern 
bemiaphere  the  southern  portion  has  abundant  rains,  with 
frequent  thunder-storms ;  and  the  northern  enjoys  a  serene 
sky.  In  that  season  of  the  year  the  wind  blows  in  the 
.southern  part  from  north-west,  and  is  thai  wind  which  is 
geneiallyeaUed  the  north-west  monsoon ;  hut  the  northern 
dntricls  are  under  the  influence  of  the  north-east  monsoon. 
[Sdhatea.] 

It  is  not  eaay  to  explain  the  origin  of  these  periodical 
vinds.  It  is  aumitted  on  all  bands  that  they  are  only  a 
modification  of  the  trade-winds,  produced  by  the  peculiar 
brm  of  the  countries  tying  within  and  around  the  Indian 
Orean.  This  modification,  it  is  said,  is  produced  by  the 
difference  of  temperature  to  which  the  high  table-lands  of 
AiKi  and  Africa  are  subject  during  the  two  great  divisions 
of  the  year.  When  the  sun  is  in  the  northern  hemisphere 
tbe  beat  causes  such  a  rarefaction  of  the  atmosphere  on  the 
table-land  of  Asia  as  to  make  the  air  flow  rapidly  from  tlie 
eolAtx  region  near  tbe  equator  to  that  quarter;  and  this  is 
tbe  south-west  monsoon.  When,  on  the  contrary,  the  sun, 
daring  its  stay  in  the  aouthem  hemisphere,  heats  the  air  on 
tbe  taUe-laoa  of  southern  AfKca,  the  coutruy  effect  takes 
place,  and  that  is  the  north-east  monsoon.  This  explana- 
tioo  however  is  hardly  satisfactory.  It  is  a  fact  that  on  the 
h%h  table-lands  the  air  is  always  in  a  state  of  rarefaction, 
compared  with  that  of  low  countries,  and  that  the  summer- 
beat  13  never  such  as  to  cause  a  degree  of  rarefhction  sui- 
ficieat  to  produce  a  motion  in  the  air  ftom  the  lower  coun- 
tries towards  the  table-lands.  Besides  this,  the  Himalaya 
mountains,  with  their  immensely  high  masses,  lie  in  the  line 
in  which  the  south-west  monsoon  blows,  and  its  eflects  are 
not  observed  to  be  sensible  in  the  hif;her  port  of  that  range. 
The  uble-lands  of  Beloochistan  and  Arabia  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  affiscting  the  direction  of  the  wind,  <br  in  that 
citse  the  wind  would  ruther  blow  from  the  south-east  than 
from  the  south-wrest.  We  think  therefore  that  the  cause  of 
Ibis  modification  of  the  trade-wind  must  be  sought  fbr  in 
less  remote  localities.  As  for  the  north-east  moniHxm,  we 
are  indined  to  consider  it  entirely  as  a  continuation  of  the 
north-east  lrad»-wind,  which  is  only  interrupted  by  the  two 
peninsulas  stretching  southward  into  the  Indian  Ocean;  and 
this  interruption  is  the  cause  why  it  is  commonly  less  con- 
stant and  r^ular  than  the  trade-wind  itself.  Tbe  question 
therefore  is  only  why  this  trade-wind  is  interrupted  by  a 
wind  blowing  in  an  opposite  direction  when  the  sun  is  in 
tbe  aortbern  hemispnere.  In  this  part  of  the  year  the 
trade-wind  in  the  northern  hemispnere  retires  thirteen 
d^rees  from  the  equator.  [AixAimc  Ocean,  vol.  iii.,  p. 
270  If  this  foct  is  applied  to  tbe  Indian  Ocean,  only  the 
noBt  northern  recesses  of  the  three  gul&,  the  Arabian  Sea, 
tbe  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  the  Chinese  Sea.  would  &11  within 
its  limits,  and  tbe  remainder  would  be  within  the  region  of 
calms.  In  such  a  state  of  indifference  a  less  powerful  agency 
may  produce  a  great  effiect.  Tbe  south-east  trade-wind, 
which,  when  the  sun  is  on  the  north  of  the  equator,  extends 
to  tbe  vicinity  of  the  equator,  .s  prevented  by  tbe  elevated 
table-land  of  Africa  from  proceeding  in  its  direction,  and  is 
therefore  diverted  from  its  course.  It  follows  the  winding 
of  tbe  coast  to  the  north-east ;  hut  as  the  coast  of  Africa, 
as  well  as  that  of  Arabia,  is  skirted  by  very  high  moun- 
tains, it  Ends  no  way  to  escape  in  a  western  direction.  It 
would  however  probably  not  acquire  that  decree  of  con- 
stancy and  force  by  whkh  it  is  characterised,  if  it  did  not 
blow  towatda  a  country  in  which  a  considenble  rare&ction 
of  the  air  is  prodoeed  hy  the  sun's  approaching  to  the 
northern  ttopio.  This  is  the  Indian  Desert,  called  Thurr, 
IB  which  Ui6  heat  in  summer  rises  to  an  excessive  degree, 
OD  account  of  its  small  elevation  above  the  sea,  its  sandy 
Kd,  and  the  almost  complete  want  of  vegetation.  The 
Ticuum  produced  by  this  heat  gives  strong  and  constancy 
tu  the  south-west  monsoon,  and  carries  it  to  tbe  very  base 
3f  the  Himalaya  mountains,  though  the  desert  itself  does 
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not  partake  of  the  fertilising  rains  which  t:;is  monsooii 
brings  to  all  the  coasts  whose  mountains  oppose  its  pro- 
gress. This,  we  think,  is  sufficient  to  explain  the  south- 
west monsoon  in  Uie  Arahan  Sea,  wbete  it  is  most  constant 
and  regular. 

The  south-east  trade-wind,  not  extending  to  the  north  of 
the  equator,  cannot  he  conndcred  as  oontrihutiog  to  pro- 
duce tbe  south-west  monsoon  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal ;  and 
this  wind  therefore  seems  to  owe  its  existence  merely  to 
the  rarefaction  of  the  air  produced  by  the  summer-heat  in 
the  wide  plain  of  the  Ganges ;  hut  as  this  plain  is  partly 
covered  with  trees  (Sundei-bund  and  Tarai)-and  neariy 
everywhere  with  vegetation,  the  effect  of  the  heat  on  the 
temperature  of  the  air  is  less  r^ular;  and  thus  it  may  be 
explained  that  the  south-west  monsoon  in  this  sea  is  less 
regular  and  constant  The  vegetation  which  coven  the 
Gangetic  Plain  is  prohahly  also  the  reason  why  the  rains 
brought  by  the  monsoon  are  distributed  over  its  whole 
extent,  whilst  it  passes  over  the  dry  sands  of  the  Thnrr 
almost  without  letting  a  single  shower  f&ll. 

The  origin  of  tbe  south  monsoon  in  the  Chinese  Sea  is 
more  difficult  to  explain.  The  great  plains  of  Siam  and 
Camhoja,  the  mountain-range  of  Cochin  China,  which  ex 
lends  along  tbe  shores  of  the  sea  fVom  south  to  north,  and 
the  plains  of  Tonquin,  probably  contribute  largely  to  it;  but 
we  are  too  imperfecuy  acquainted  with  the  extent  and 
nature  of  these  plains  to  be  able  to  form  a  correc^t  opinion 
on  this  point.  That  this  south  monsoon  extends  to  the 
island  of  Formosa  can  hardly  be  adduced  as  an  objection 
to  this  explanation,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  north- 
east trade-vind  retires  to  the  most  northern  corner  of  the 
Chinese  Sea,  and  is  ihers  very  feeble  and  irregular. 

As  for  the  monsoons  of  the  Java  Sea  and  of  ^e  seas 
between  the  Lesser  Sunda  Island*  and  Australia,  they  seem 
to  owe  their  origin  principally  to  the  clwnges  of  tempera- 
ture which  occur  in  the  countries  lying  along  the  noruiern 
coast  of  Australia,  of  which  we  have  no  information  at  all. 

(Forrest  on  *  Monsoons.'  in  Joumeg  to  the  Mergui  Archir 
pelago ;  and  Capper  on  Winds  and  Monsoons.) 

MONSTER,  an  individual  in  whom  one  or  more  of  the 
organs  or  parts  of  the  body  present  some  congenital  mal- 
formation, in  consequence  of  which  the  affected  being  differs 
more  or  leas  in  appearance  and  internal  structure  from  other 
animals  of  tbe  same  species  or  sex. 

The  term  monstrosity  is  often  applied  to  those  anomalies 
only  which  are  i^tparent  externally,  and  which  produce 
more  or  less  deformity ;  hut,  in  a  seientific  point  of  view,  it 
includes  every  variation,  either  ntemal  or  mtemal,  in  any 
organ,  firom  ita  most  general  or  natural  conihrmation ;  and 
it  is  in  the  latter  sense  that  we  shall  here  treat  of  it. 

Monsters  were  formerly  regarded  as  sports  or  prodigies 
of  nature,  and  these  ignorant  notions,  with  respect  to  weir 
true  character,  continued  prevalent  among  all  classes  of 
people  until  the  commencement  of  the  last  century,  and  are 
even  now  held  by  the  uninformed.  By  the  physiologist 
however  tbe  study  of  tbe  various  anomalies  of  organisation 
in  man  and  animals  is  now  viewed  as  a  branch  of  natural 
science.  Accurate  anatomical  examination  of  numerous 
monsters,  and  a  minute  acquaintance  with  embryology  and 
comparative  anatomy,  have  shown  that  the  formation  of 
these  different  impOTfect  beings  is  governed  by  the  same 
laws  which  preside  over  the  formation  of  perfect  individuala ; 
the  only  difference  being,  that  the  process  of  development 
in  the  former  cases  has  been  perverted  or  arraated  in  its 
course  during  tbe  growth  of  the  embryo. 

1.  Classi/kation  qf  Monsters. — lo  consequence  of  the 
immense  number  and  variety  of  forms  of  monstrosih'  (there 
being  scarcely  any  part  in  any  species  of  animal  whi<^  has 
not  ^n  observed  to  depart  from  its  usual  form  and  struc- 
ture), it  becomes  absolutely  necessary  to  arrange  them  ac- 
centing to  some  system,  though  the  necessity  of  a  classi- 
fication is  generally  admitted,  authora  greatly  differ  in  the 
methods  which  thw  have  adopted;  some  basing  their  or- 
rangements  upon  the  forms  or  peculiarities  of  the  monsters 
themselves,  and  othen  upon  the  thecHwtical  ideas  which 
they  may  hold  concerning  the  causes  which  produce  them. 
The  system  most  generally  followed  is  that  which  was  pro- 
posed by  Buffon,  and  which  has  been  adopted  with  some 
modifications  b^  Blumenbach  and  Meckel.  Buffon  formed 
three  classes:  in  tbe  first  he  included  all  those  cases  in 
which  the  parts  of  the  body  are  increased  in  number,  con- 
stituting monsters  by  excess;  tbe  second  contained  those 
beings  in  whom  fewer  than  »l^,^,^f^^"^^|^e* 
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inet  with,  or  monsLera  by  defkuU;  and  in  the  third  he 
placed  the  various  irregularities  in  size,  relative  situation, 
and  structure  of  parts,  which  so  often  occur.  The  classifi- 
cation proposed  by  Meckel  (De  Duplic.  Monst.  Comment,  p. 
2),  differs  from  that  of  Buffoa  in  the  addition  of  a  fourth 
elan,  including  the  different  fbrms  of  hermaphrodigm 
only.  The  simplest  classifloation  of  monsters,  being  that 
irtMdi  excludes  alt  theoir  as  to  their  causes,  is  to  distribute 
them  aeoording  to  some  simple  and  obvious  characters,  either 
depending  on  the  degree  of  unnatural  change,  or  the  i^on 
or  system  of  organs  affected ;  and  su<^  is  the  kind  of  classi- 
fication which  we  shall  adopt  in  the  present  article. 

Monsters  may  be  first  divided  into  simple  and  compound, 
the  first  of  which  only  contain  the  elements  of  a  siogte  in- 
dividual, while  in  compound  monsters  the  constituent  parts 
of  two  or  more  beings  are  united.  Simple  monsters  may 
be  again  distributed  into  three  classes,  which,  though  not 
all  distinguished  from  each  other  by  any  precise  characters, 
are  yet  sufficiently  distinct  for  purposes  of  arrangement. 

In  the  first  of  these  classes  may  be  included  those  conge- 
nital varieties  of  conformation  whiuh  are  simple  and  un- 
complicated, only  affecting  one  organ  or  sj^stem  of  organs, 
and  m  most  cases  not  interferii^  greatly  with  the  perform- 
ance of  any  vital  Amotion. 

The  second  class,  on  the  contrary,  contains  all  those  cases 
in  which  the  degree  of  malformation  is  so  extensive  as  to 
produce  great  alteration  in  the  anatomical  and  physiologi- 
cal relations  of  organs,  as  well  as,  in  most  cases,  serious  ex- 
temal  deformity  and  disturbance  of  the  vital  processes.  M. 
Isidore  Geoffroy  St.  Hilaire  {Hist,  des  Anomalies,  tom.  1, 
p.  79)  is  of  opinion  that  the  term  monster  should  be  con- 
fined to  these  more  complex  cases,  and  thinks  that  all  the 
other  kinds  of  malformation,  with  the  exception  of  the  com- 
pound monsters,  should  be  simply  denominated  anomalies, 
but  this  distinction  is  arbitrary  and  inconvenient;  indeed, 
in  dividing  this  class  from  the  previous  one,  it  is  exceed- 
ingly  difficult  to  say  where  one  begins  and  the  other  leaves 
off;  and,  consequently,  to  kno«  in  vhich  of  tbem  to  arrange 
many  oases. 

Ta»  third  class  may  be  very  clearly  defined,  for  all  the 
malformations  which  it  includes  affect  one  system  of  organs, 
namely,  those  of  generation.  The  monsters  in  this  group 
are  denominated  hermaphrodites,  the  sex  being  imper- 
fectly developed,  and  both  sexes,  or  some  of  their  characters, 
being  present  in  one  individual. 

An  immense  number  and  variety  of  anomalies  are  in- 
cluded in  the  first  class,  which  may  be  again  subdivided 
into  orders,  according  to  whether  the  malformation  af- 
fects the  size,  form,  or  structure  of  organs,  or  produces  an 
alteration  in  the  mode  of  arrangement  and  connection,  or 
even  in  the  number  of  parts.  It  is  often  found  however, 
that  tvo  or  more  these  varieties  of  malformation  exist 
together  in  the  same  monster;  thus  in  Cretins  and  idiots, 
both  the  size  and  form  of  the  skull  and  brain  are  fi^quently 
altered ;  and  in  <Jub-foot  we  find  a  great  change  both  in  the 
form,  structure,  and  position  (or  arrangement)  of  the  affected 
limb.  Simple  alterations  in  the  size  or  form  of  parts  are  so 
common,  that  no  other  examples  of  them  need  be  adduced, 
but  some  very  interesting  changes  in  the  intimate  structure 
of  the  tissues  of  the  body  have  been  met  with ;  and  parti- 
cularly that  peculiar  absence  of  the  colouring  matter  of  the 
skin  which  characterises  the  state  called  albinism.  A  descrip- 
tion of  this  curious  anomaly  has' been  given  in  the  article 
Albino,  and  we  shall  only  here  state  that  its  origin  must  be 
accounted  for  by  simpls  arrest  of  the  process  of  development 
M.  I.  Geoffroy  St.  Hilaire  says  iHist.  dei  Anom^  tom.  L,  p. 
3 1 9;^  *  The  pigment.'  or  eolouring  matter  of  the  skin,  *  is  want- 
ing in  the  nstus  up  to  a  veiy  advanced  period  of  inUB-uterine 
lire,  and  even  in  black  or  dark  people  (he  integument  re- 
mains, for  some  time  after  birth,  of  the  same  colour  as  in 
the  children  of  iair  men.  We  can  easily  conceive  therefore 
that  the  skin  may  stop  in  the  series  of  its  stages  of  develop- 
ment, before  the  period  when,  in  the  natural  order  forma- 
tion, the  pigment  is  deposited  in  the  mucous  layer,  and 
consequently  it  will  remain  uncoloured.  The  colouring 
matter  of  the  skin  and  hairs,  the  iris  and  the  choroid,  may 
thus  be  deficient  in  an  individual  (independently  of  any  pa- 
thological alteration),  in  the  swne  manner  as  any  organ  or 
part  of  an  organ  may  be  wanting  irom  arrest  tiS  develop- 
ment.* 'If  any  doubts  remain  regarding  this  explanation, 
they  are  removed  by  the  circumstance  that  the  absence  of 
pigment  is  not  the  onlycondition  of  ffBtal  life  wbioh  is  pre- 
served in  albinism.   We  know  that  the  fcntus,  during  the 


latter  part  of  pregnancy,  has  the  skin  covered  vritb  down ;  i 
and  this  down  IS  ^equently  preserved  in  albinos,  particu- 
larly in  those  which  are  met  with  on  the  isthmus  of  Panama. 
Lastly,  the  persistence  of  the  membrana  pupillaris  in  some 
of  these  cases  beyond  the  ordinary  term  of  its  existence,  is 
another  equally  evident  proof  of  arrest  of  development.* 

Many  curious  anomalies  in  the  position  and  connection  of 
parts  have  been  met  with,  and  it  has  been  observed  that 
organs  are  subject  to  chang^  of  poution  in  proportion  as  i 
they  are  loosely  connected  with  the  surrounding  parts  at  an  | 
early  period  of  development.  The  walls  of  the  abdominal  I 
and  thoracic  cavities  are  thus  much  less  subject  to  altera-  | 
tions  in  the  position  of  their  component  parts  ^an  the 
organs  which  are  loosely  contained  within  them.  The 
viscera  have  been  foimd  removed  from  one  part  of  their 
natural  cavity  to  another,  or  transported  into  a  neighbouring 
cavity,  as  from  the  abdomen  to  the  chest ;  and  some  of  the 
organs  may  protrude  externally,  when  the  malformation 
receives  the  name  of  a  congenital  hernia.  But  of  all  these 
anomalies  the  most  curious  is  that  in  which  the  viscera  are 
generally  inverted,  all  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  organs 
presenting  exactly  an  opposite  arrangement  to  that  vbicfa 
constitutes  their  natural  state;  the  liver,  caecum,  three- 
lobed  lung,  and  ^  those  parts  usually  found  on  the  right 
side,  being  transposed  to  tne  left ;  while  the  heart,  spleen, 
sigmoid  fiexure  of  the  colon.  Sec.,  are  found  on  the  right. 
It  is  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  this  monstrosity,  that 
though  the  actual  situation  of  the  viscera  is  changed,  their 
relative  situation  and  connections  are  preserved  as  in  the 
natural  state ;  and  consequently  their  different  functions  ore 
not  in  any  way  disturbed.  In  most,  if  not  all,  of  those  in- 
dividuals in  whom  this  transposition  of  organs  has  been 
observed,  the  existence  of  the  anomaly  has  not  even  been 
suspected  during  life,  which,  as  in  the  celebrated  case  com- 
municated by  M£iy  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  (of  an  | 
invalid  soldier,  ^ed  72),  may  be  prolonged  to  iU  ordinary 
term.  The  causes  of  this  malformattOD  are  exceedingly 
obsoure,  but  it  seems  probable  that  generd  change  of  p^ 
tion  of  all  the  viscera  d^nds  on  some  original  alteration 
in  the  situation  of  one  important  organ,  as  the  heart  or 
liver ;  for  we  know  that  many  organs  are  connected  by  their 
functions,  or  by  the  medium  of  Uirge  blood-vessels,  in  such 
a  mauner  as  to  acquire  a  certain  relative  situation  to  each 
other,  which  also  becomes  necessary  to  preserve  the  general 
shape  of  the  animal.  Accordingly  we  find  that  when  any 
important  viscus  is  changed  in  its  situation,  other  viscera 
are  affected  in  a  similar  manner.  In  the  earlier  periods  of 
the  evolution  of  the  fcBtus,  several  of  those  organs  which 
afterwards  incline  to  one  side  are  naturally  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  body,  or  in  the  median  line :  this  is  the  case 
with  both  the  he«rt  and  liver.  The  knowledge  of  this  fact 
enables  us  to  understand  more  readily  how  these  parts  may  | 
at  a  subsequent  period  incline  to  the  opposite  side  to  that 
on  which  they  are  usually  found ;  thougn  we  ue  unable  to 
explain  the  mode  in  which  they  change  the  direction  of  all  I 
the  other  abdominal  and  thoracic  viscera.  I 

Together  with  the  alterations  of  connection,  we  must  I 
placo  those  cases  in  which,  from  arrest  of  development,  dif- 
ferent organs,  naturally  entire,  are  apparently  divided  into 
two  or  more  portions*  as  in  Hase-lip  and  Spina  bifida. 
The  latter  of  these  malformations  consists  in  a  division  or 
fissure  of  the  {wsterior  part  of  the  rings  of  the  vertebrae, 
either  in  one  region  of  the  back  (as  is  most  common),  or 
throughout  the  whole  spine.  The  mode  in  which  the  pro- 
duction of  these  and  many  other  anomalies  of  the  same 
nature  can  be  explained  by  arrest  of  development,  is  by  a 
knowledge  of  the  method  by  which  parts  are  formed.  It 
has  been  observed  in  some  organs  (and  the  some  thing  is 
suppwed  by  antdogy  to  take  place  in  almost  all),  that  the 
growth  goes  on  from  the  oircumfeienoe  towards  the  centre, 
and  that  the  lateral  parts  of  any  single  organ  are  developed 
before  the  central  |nrts,  uid  thus,  at  an  early  sts^  of  fcetal 
life,  hare-lip  and  sjanal  fissure  are  natural  conditions  of  the 
embryo.  If  the  process  of  development  becomes  arrested 
by  any  accidental  cause,  these  states  will  become  permanent, 
and  the  child  will  be  malformed.  I 

We  have  shown  that  arrest  of  development  may  produce  | 
unnatural  separation  of  parts,  and  it  may  also  occasion  the 
closure  or  connection  of  parts  nsturslly  open  or  separate. 
Thus  we  frequently  meet  with  deficiency  w  one  or  more  of 
the  orifices  which  open  on  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  par- 
ticularly of  the  BDiiB.  In  this  cos^lBeintastiniL^aiuil  may  . 
be  perfect,  and  its  orifllolaQdt^cbloeM.l^yUNu^    foki  I 
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or  it  may  be  very  incomplete,  and  terminate  in  a  cul-de-tac 
at  a  greater  or  less  distance  fVom  the  situation  of  its  natural 
outleL  This  anomaly  is  easily  explained  by  the  mode  of 
formation  (tf  the  alimmtary  canal,  which  is  originally  a  pro- 
longatitHk  of  the  intestinal  vesicle,  which  gives  rise  in  me 
direction  to  the  itomaeh  and  npper  part  oi  the  digestive 
'tube,  and  in  the  oppwite  direotum  to  the  inferior  or  de- 
scending part  of  the  intestines.  The  formation  of  either  of 
these  portions  may  be  arrested  in  any  part  of  its  course  (the 
canal  terminating  in  a  blind  extremity),  though  the  large 
intestines,  as  the  colon  or  reetum,  are  most  commonly  the 
&eat  of  this  anomaly,  which,  on  account  of  the  serious  in- 
terference which  it  occasions  in  the  funotions  of  nutrition, 
speedily  destroys  the  li^  of  the  child,  unless  it  can  be  re- 
moved by  surgical  art. 

Monsters  sometimes  present  irregularities  in  the  num- 
ber of  parts  which  they  poaseaa,  being  either  fiimisbed 
with  supernumerary  organs  or  exhibiting  some  deficiency. 
An  order  of  monsters  thus  composed  of  deviations  from  the 
natural  number  of  parts  seems  to  be  clearly  distinguished 
from  all  others ;  but  if  we  carefully  examine  the  Afferent 
cases  which  it  comprises,  we  shall  find  that  a  great  many  of 
them  may  be  arranged  tf^therwitb  cases  belonging  to  other 
orders  of  monstrosity,  being  in  fact  referrible  to  some  alter- 
ations of  volume  or  change  of  connection  in  the  affected 
parts.  Thus  when  an  organ  is  apparently  deflcient,  it  if  ] 
oHen  possible  to  detect  the  rudiments  of  it  by  a  careful  dis- 
section, and  therefore,  though  much  diminished  in  sice,  it 
still  exists.  In  the  same  manner  when  supemumeraiy 
parts  are  added  to  any  organ,  anatomical  examination  will 
sometimes  show  that  there  is  no  real  formation  of  new  parts, 
but  oiV^  en  increased  developmeDt  of  those  structures 
vhicb  commonly  remain  in  a  rudimentary  state.  Id  many 
cases  also  the  deBeiency  or  addition  of  <Hgans,  as  supemu- 
moary  fingers  or  toes,  and  otm  vertdy  may  be  explained  by 
the  complete  division  of  one  put  into  two,  or  the  intimate 
union  01  two  or  more  parts. 

The  development  of  supernumerary  mamme  is  one  of 
the  most  frequent  anomalies  of  this  kind  which  occur  in  the 
human  subject.  There  is  commonly  only  the  additioD 
of  one  extra  gland  in  these  cases,  making  three  breasts,  but 
both  four  and  five  have  been  occasionally  seen.  When 
four  exist,  they  are  gmerally  arranged  symmetrically  two 
on  each  side  of  the  chest.  When  three  or  five  ate  present, 
the  odd  one  may  be  placed  laterally  beneath  one  of  the 
others  or  in  the  median  line :  when  in  the  latter  situation, 
it  has  been  remarked  that  it  is  generally  small  and  rudi- 
mentary, whieb  may  be  owing  to  the  mode  of  distribution  of 
the  mammary  arteries  which  run  parallel  down  the  sides  of 
the  chest.  A  very  remarkable  but  rare  anomaly  in  man  is 
the  existence  of  a  mamma  in  the  inguinal  x^ion ;  one  or 
two  authentic  cases  of  this  kind  are  reoorded.  {Journal 
Gen.  de  MSdeeing,  torn.  100,  p.  57.)  The  only  theory  which 
expldns  these  anomalies  is  that  which  Geoffrey  St.  Hilaiie 
has  denominated  the  'law  of  unity  of  organic  composition.' 
This  naturalist  supposes  that  the  whole  animal  kingdom  is 
formed  upon  a  common  type,  the  organs  of  different  ant- 
mats  in  the  earliest  states  of  the  embryo  being  all  similar, 
but  during  their  development  assuming  diff^nt  forms  in 
different  animals ;  some  parts  being  highly  developed  in  one 
species,  and  remaining  m  a  rudimentary  state  in  others. 
Almost  all  the  mammalia  have  several  mammary  glands 
disposed  in  two  parallel  series ;  and  though  two  are  only 
naturally  devdoped  in  man,  yet  we  may  suppose  that  the 
elements  of  others  have  existed  at  an  early  period,  which 
become  developed  in  these  anomalous  coses  by  excess  or 
irregularis  of  the  fonnative  process.  The  bones,  muscles, 
vessels,  viscera,  and  other  oi^ns,  have  all  been  ftequently 
observed  to  present  alterations  in  tbe  number  of  their  parts. 
Many  cases  are  related  by  authors  of  an  increase  or  dimi- 
nution in  the  number  of  the  cavities  of  the  heart ;  three 
ventricles  have  been  met  with  (Chemineau,  Hist.de  P Acad, 
des  Sciences,  1699);  absence  of  both  the  auricles  has  been 
observed  (Turner,  Journal  Gen.  de  M6decine,  torn.  96); 
and  many  anatomists  have  described  hearts  which  were 
fiirnished  with  only  a  single  auricle  and  ventricle,  as  in 
fishes :  eases  are  even  related  in  whic^  two  distinct  hrarta 
have  been  fonnd  in  the  same  individual,  but  their  authen- 
ticity most  be  doubted.  An  unnatural  number  of  teeth 
bag  often  been  observed.  Amoild  (Obt.  Phytic.  Medte.,  p. 
69)  mentions  a  case  in  which  there  existed  8  incisor,  4  ca- 
nine, and  24  molar  teeUi.  in  earh  jaw;  making  together  72. 
The  truth  of  this  ease  may  well  be  suspected,  though  many 


instances  of  the  presence  of  several  supemumerar)'  teeta 
have  been  recorded  by  other  authors. 

The  second  class  of  simple  monsters,  comprising  the  va- 
rious forms  of  extensive  malformation,  contains  an  immense 
number  of  difilBrent  cases.  Some  monsters,  tbou«h  greatly 
altraed  bo^  ip  form  and  structure,  are  yetcapab^  of  living 
for  a  considerable  time  after  birth ;  others,  on  tbe  contrary, 
OM  entiroly  destitute  of  the  power  of  supporting  an  inde- 
pendent vitality,  and  may  be  so  imperfectly  fornaed  that  tlie 
symmetry  of  the  body  is  lost,  and  nothing  remains  but  an 
irregular  shapeless  moas.  Malformation  often  i^ects  <Hily 
one  region  of  the  body  in  monsters,  the  other  parts  remain- 
ing comparatively  natural :  thus  the  limbs  are  frequently  very 
much  altered  in  structure  and  appearance,  and  may  be  even 
entirely  deficient,  in  cases  where  the  head  and  trunk  preserve 
'almost  their  r^^lar  form.  Monsters  have  been  seen  in 
whom  the  hands  or  feet  were  alone  developed  and  inserted 
immediately  upon  the  trunk.  From  a  fancied  resemblance 
between  the  state  of  the  limbs  in  these  monsters  and  their 
natural  state  in  tbe  seal  and  other  amphibious  animals,  the 
name  Phocomtles  has  been  applied  to  them.  M.  Dum^ 
iBull.  de  la  Soe.  PMlomathique,  tom,  iil»  art  xi.)  has  de- 
scribed a  man  who  was  afiected  with  this  anomaly,  and  who 
died  in  Paris  about  the  year  1800,  at  the  age  of  62.  His 
body  was  carefully  examined  after  death,  when  ell  four 
limbs  were  found  alike  deficient:  the  two  clavicles  were 
very  short  and  thick ;  the  humeri  and  bones  of  the  fore- 
arm did  not  exist  at  all,  but  the  hands  were  articulated  by 
the  bones  of  the  wrist  immediately  to  the  scapula.  In  the 
abdominal  limbs  the  head  of  the  femur  and  toe  trochanters 
were  found  ou  both  sides,  and  a  rudimentary  tibia  existed 
which  was  articulated  with  the  foot,  but  had  no  connection 
with  tbesbort  thigh-bone.  The  hands  and  feet  have  some* 
times  been  found  wanting  in  cases  where  the  whole  or  part 
of  the  arms  and  legs  were  developed,  which  terminatea  in 
a  rounded  aitoemity  or  stump ;  and  lastlv,  one  or  more  of 
the  limbs  in  man  and  different  animals  have  been  found 
entirely  deficient.  In  another  family  of  monsters,  denomi- 
nated Symelee,  or  Sirens,  the  two  thoracic  or  abdominal 
limbs  are  fused  together  into  a  single  member:  thus  the 
two  legs  have  been  seen  united  into  one,  and  furnished  with 
either  a  double  or  single  foot,  or  terminating  iu  a  juint  or 
stump.  These  monsters  are  generally  malformed  in  some 
other  respects,  and  mostly  die  seen  after  birth. 

The  trunk  may  be  the  principal  seat  of  malformation, 
while  the  head  and  limbs  only  slightly  participate  in  it.  In 
monsters  of  this  kind  eventration  has  generally  been  found, 
accompanied  with  other  anomalies.  Eventration  consists 
iu  imperfect  development  of  the  walls  of  the  abdomen,  and 
consequently  protrusion  of  the  greater  part  of  the  viscera, 
which  form  a  large  tumour  in  front  of  tbe  abdomen,  which 
is  only  covered  by  a  thin  and  delicate  membrane,  consisting 
of  tbedilated  base  of  the  umbitical  cord.  Thisanomaly  may 
be  solely  confined  to  the  abdomen,  or  it  may  also  implicate 
the  thoracic  viscera :  thus  if  tbe  eventration  occupies  the 
upper  part  of  the  abdomen,  the  sternum  may  be  divided  by 
a  Assure,  or  may  even  be  completely  wanting,  so  that  hemitd 
displacement  of  the  heart  will  take  place.  Where  tbe 
sternum  and  chest  are  implicated,  tbe  diaphragm  is  also  im- 
pwfect,  being  partly  wanting  or  divided.  (I.  Geoff.  St.  Hi- 
laire.  Hist,  aes  Amm.,  t  xi.,  p.  283.)  When  the  eventration 
occupies  tbe  inferior  regions,  of  the  abdomen,  the  urinary 
and  genital  organs  are  often  imperfectly  developed,  as  well 
as  in  soma  cases  one  or  both  of  the  abdominal  limbs. 

ExtroverMon  of  the  bladder  is  one  of  the  best  known 
anomalies  of  this  class.  In  this  malformation  there  is  both 
displaoement  and  imperfect  development  of  the  bladder 
itself  as  well  as  of  part  of  the  walls  of  the  abdomen,  the 
front  wall  of  the  bladder  is  deficient,  and  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  its  posterior  side  is  retroverted,  forming  a  soft,  red, 
projecting  tumour  above  the  symphysis  pubis.  On  tbe 
surface  of  this  tumour,  towards  the  lower  part,  two  apertures 
may  be  observed,  from  which  the  urine  is  constantly  trick- 
ling :  these  are  the  orifices  of  the  ureters.  Extroversion  of 
the  bladder  does  not  seriously  impede  the  performance  of  any 
of  the  vital  functions,  and  thsiefore  is  not  incompatible  with 
prolonged  life ;  but  Uie  more  complicated  forms  of  eventnt- 
tion  are  neoessarilyflital. 

In  both  the  preceding  families  of  monsters  tbe  head  is 
slightly  if  at  all  deformwl ;  but  many  instances  have  been 
met  with  in  which  the  head  and  face  are  the  parts  most  ex- 
tensively altered,  though  it  has  been  obsetred.  that  when  ■ 
ever  serious  malformation  of  [j^i^g^r^iVljiG^^^V^ 
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place,  some  other  parts  of  the  body  participate  in  the  ano- 
maly. The  brain  has  often  been  found  imperfectly  deve- 
^ed,  and  situated  wholly  or  partly  without  the  cranial 
cavity,  the  walU  of  which  were  incomplete.  In  these 
monsters,  which  have  been  named  Exencephali,  the  brain 
may  protrude  through  an  opening  in  the  p<>sterior  or  occi- 
pital r^on  of  the  skull,  or  in  the  anterior  or  frontal  re- 
gion. This  hernial  displacement  of  the  brun  is  often  com- 
plicated with  eventhttion  or  spinal  flssnre.  The  brain  in 
some  cases  has  been  (bund  entirely  defleient,  and  die  vault 
of  the  cranium  absent,  a  bright  red-coloiirBd  tumour  com- 
posed entirely  <tf  vessels  lying  on  the  base  of  the  skull,  and 
partly  occupying  the  place  of  the  brain :  in  a  few  monsters 
of  this  kind  the  vertebral  canal  has  been  seen  widely 
open,  and  the  spinal  marrow  also  deficient,  the  vascular 
tumour  sometimes  existii^  and  sometimes  not 

The  face  in  some  monsters  is  the  principal  seat  of  ano* 
maly,  and  no  form  of  monstrosity  has  attracted  more  atten- 
tion than  that  denominated  Cyclopia,  in  which,  from 
atrophy  of  the  nasal  organs,  the  eyes  approach  and  unite 
in  the  median  line.  In  some  of  these  beings,  which  have 
also  been  c^led  Cyclocepkali  by  Geofiroy  St.  Hilaire,  the 
two  eyes  are  placed  very  close  blether,  but  still  remain 
distinct,  the  bony  parts  of  the  noae  being  entirely  atrophied, 
but  the  soft  and  tegumentary  parts  remaining  in  the  form 
of  a  proboscis,  or  trunk,  situated  above  the  orbits,  which, 
though  closely  in  contact,  are  not  blended  together.  In 
others  only  one  orbital  cavity  has  been  found,  containing  a 
double  eye,  the  component  parts  of  which  are  sometimes  so 
blended  tt^ether,  that  only  a  few  traces  of  duplicity  remain ; 
thus  oomea,  pupil,  and  crystalline  lens  have  been  found 
quite  single  in  these  cases.  (St.  Hilaire,  Hitioire, 
I.  ii.,  p.  387.)  None  of  these  single-eyed  monsters  have 
ever  been  known  to  live  for  more  than  an  hour  or  two  after 
birth,  and  their  speedy  death  must  be  accounted  for  by  the 
imperfect  state  of  the  bmin,  which  constantly  accompanies 
this  anomaly.  Malformation  of  the  head  is  sometimes  car- 
ried to  such  an  extent,  that  the  natural  structure  becomes 
completely  lost,  and  a  mere  ahapeleas  mass  remuns ;  and 
lastly,  in  those  monsters  to  whom  the  denomination  of 
AeepAalom  is  correctly  and  should  be  exclusively  applied,  the 
head  is  entirely  ddlcient,  no  external  vestiges  of  it  remain- 
ing. In  these  verj'  imperfect  beings  other  parts  of  the  body 
always  participate  in  the  malformation;  the  symmetry  of 
the  form  is  lost,  one  or  both  of  the  superior  extremities  are 
generally  deficient,  and  many  of  the  thoracic  and  abdominal 
viscera  wanting:  the  heart  and  lungs  have  been  found 
absent  in  most  cases ;  and  some  writers  have  remarked  that 
the  heart  is  never  found  in  acephalous  fcetuses,  hut  the 
testimony  of  many  obsen'ershas  proved  that  this  is  incorrect. 
(St.  Hilaire,  Hist.,  torn,  ii.,  p.  507.)  M.  Serres  has  related 
a  curious  case  (Btdl.  de  la  Soc.  Mid.  d^BtmUatioRt  Sept, 
1821),  in  which  an  acephalous  fmtus  was  furnished  with  a 
simple  tubular  heart  resembling  the  dorsal  vessel  of  insects, 
into  which  the  principal  vascular  trunks  opened.  This 
case  is  peculiarly  interesting,  since  we  know  by  the  re- 
searches of  embr^'dogy  that  the  heart  first  appears  in  the 
embryo  in  the  shape  of  a  long  tubular  pouch,  which  ordi- 
narily transient  stale  -had  doubtless  become  permanent  in 
the  above  monster  by  arrest  of  the  process  of  development. 

Some  of  the  irregular  shapeless  masses  generally  called  , 
moles,  consisting  of  different  organic  parts,  as  teeth,  bones, 
hair,  skin,  &c,,  which  are  occasionally  found  iu  the  uterus 
or  ovaries,  must  be  considered  as  the  imperfect  products  of 
conception,  and  therefore  arranged  among  single  monsters. 
But  we  must  distinguish  these  cases  from  others  which  often 
yen  closely  resemble  them,  in  which  tumours  of  a  similar 
kini^  have  been  found  in  the  ovaries  of  virgins,  and  even  of 
gills  before  puberty,  the  occurrence  of  which  must  be  ex- 
plained in  ouite  a  different  manner,  either  by  the  action  of 
some  morbia  process  in  the  system,  or  by  the  theory  of  mon- 
strosity by  inclusion,  which  supposes  that  the  elements  of 
one  beii^  have  been  originally  enclosed  in  the  body  of  an- 
other where  they  have  remained  in  an  imperfbcdy  developed 
sUte. 

The  last  class  of  simple  monsters  includes  the  various 
forms  of  herraaphrodism.  An  hermaphrodite  was  defined 
by  the  antients  as  an  individual  capable  of  fulfilling  by 
turns  the  reproductive  functions  of  both  sexes,  or  at  least 
one  who  simultaneously  possessed  both  the  nude  and  fbmale 
argUM  fully  developed ;  such  a  being  howevn-  is  not  onl/ 
unknown  among  the  authentic  details  of  anomalies,  but  is 
physically  impossible  in  man  and  the  higher  orders  of  ani- 


mals without  extensive  alteration  in  the  connections  of  tbe 
bones  and  other  parts  of  the  pelvis.  The  signification  of 
the  term  hermaphrodism  is  now  much  extended,  and  it  is 
used  to  designate  an  individual  who  possesses  any  mixture 
of  the  characters  of  the  two  sexes.  An  immense  variety  of 
these  malformations  of  the  generative  organs  has  been 
observed ;  hut  in  most  cases  the  malfcnued  being  belongs 
essentially  to  one  or  the  other  sex,  and  is  only  related  to  the 
opposite  sex  by  some  ftw  ohanciers.  The  two  &milies  of 
male  and  female  hermaphroditai  have  been  thus  formed, 
which  include  a  neat  proportiwi  of  the  eun  which  have 
been  met  wtUi.  In  both  of  these  forma  of  anomaly,  by  a 
careful  investigatioa  during  lift,  or  dissection  after  death, 
it  will  he  found  that  all  tniese  beings  are  essentially  male 
or  female. 

In  a  few  cases  of  what  have  been  denominated  neuter 
and  mixed  hermaphrodism,  the  organs  belonging  to  the 
opposite  sexes  seem  to  have  been  so  blended  together  in  the 
same  individual,  that  the  being  could  not  be  referred  to 
one  sex  rather  than  the  other,  hut  these  instances  are  ver*. 
rare.  A  most  curious  instance  of  this  description  is  given 
by  Schrele.  a  German  anatomist.  {MmL-CMr.  praki.  At- 
chiv.  von  Baden,       t.  i.,  tS04.) 

The  mode  of  origjn  of  hermaphrodUm  is  very  obscure, 
though  the  first  mentioned  forms  of  ^is  anomaly  may  most 
probably  be  refbireil  to  some  arrest  or  excess  in  the  process 
pf  development,  since  in  tbe  early  stages  of  embryonic  life 
a  very  dose  reiemblance  exists  between  the  g^eiative 
omns  in  both  sexes. 

We  now  oome  to  those  curious  and  interesting  anomalies 
in  which  the  component  parts  of  two  or  more  distinct  bangs 
are  united  in  one  individual,  forming  a  compound  monster. 
The  two  subjects  composing  a  double  being  may  possess  an 
equal  degree  of  perfection,  or  be  very  dissimilar  in  size  and 
structure,  one  appearing  as  a  mere  parasitical  appendage  of 
the  other :  thus  two  individuals  nearly  perfect  and  distinct 
may  cohere  together  by  one  region  only  of  the  body,  or  an 
apparently  single  trunk  may  be  furnished  with  two  heads 
or  four  anna;  the  multiplication  of  one  or  more  of  the  ex- 
tremiiiea  coustitutes  in  &ot  the  first  degree  (tf  doubly  mon- 
strosity. In  some  cases  every  limb  is  doubled,  and  the 
individual  then  has  eight  extremities ;  in  others  there  is 
only  one  supernumerary  extremity,  which,  in  some  cases, 
has  been  observed  single  at  its  origin  and  doubled  or  tripled 
towards  its  termination,  as  when  two  or  three  feet  are 
attached  to  the  same  leg.  (Andral,  Anat.  Patkol.t  vol.  i.) 
It  has  been  observed  that  in  whatever  manner  or  degree 
two  beings  are  joined  tf^ether,  they  are  always  united  by 
corresponding  aspects  of  the  body,  that  is  to  say,  side  to  side, 
face  to  fhce,  or  back  to  back :  each  part  and  each  organ  in 
the  one  corresponds  to  the  same  part  or  organ  in  the  other ; 
every  vessel,  nerve,  or  muscle  situated  in  the  line  (tf  union 
joins  itself  to  the  corresponding  vessel,  nwve,  or  muscle  in 
the  otiier  subject,  in  the  same  manner  as  tbe  two  primitive 
halves  of  any  single  organ,  which,  according  to  M.  Serns's 
theory  of  eccentric  development  are  originally  separate, 
unite  by  tbe  progress  of  development. 

We  nave  already  said  that  the  two  subjects  composing  a 
double  monster  may  be  both  nearly  perfect  and  distinct, 
only  adhering  together  by  one  region  of  the  body.  Beings 
of  this  description  are  sometimes  capable  of  supporting  an 
independent  vitality  for  a  considerable  number  of  years, 
though  they  are  mostly  destroyed  during  parturition,  their 
structure  occasioning  great  difficulty  to  the  process  of  deli- 
very. One  of  tbe  most  remarkable  cases  of  complete  double 
monstrosity  was  that  of  tlie  double  female  who  was  bum  in 
Hungary  in  1701.  and  christened  by  the  two  names  of 
Hden  and  Judith.  This  mtmster  was  shown  about  for 
seven  years  in  almost  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  and  lived 
to  the  age  of  twenty-two  years.  Hie  two  indiviauals,  which 
were  each  quite  perfect,  except  at  the  point  of  onion,  were 
here  placed  back  to  back,  and  united  by  the  buttocks  and 
part  of  the  loins.  The  external  organs  of  generation  offered 
evident  signs  of  duplicity,  though  there  only  existed  a  single 
vulva,  which  was  placed  inferiorly  and  hi(ulen  between  the 
four  thighs ;  tbe  vagina  was  at  first  single,  but  soon  divided 
into  two  distinct  canals,  which  led  to  separate  uterL  The 
two  intestinal  canals  likewise  terminated  in  a  common  anus, 
and  the  vertebral  columns  were  united  at  their  extremities. 
The  atatm  and  veiw  cavs  eommunicated  at  their  lower 

Krt,  and  thus  established  a  lor^  and  direct  communication 
tween  the  two  hearts,  producing  an  intimate  rttlation  of 
life  and  Ainctions  between  the  two  bCQlgs.  ^-WWn^ver  one 
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was  ill  tbe  other  felt  so  too,  and  participated  in  her  sister's 
disease ;  it  was  therefore  predicted  that  the  death  of  one 
would  necessarily  destroy  the  other,  which  proved  to  be 
true.  Judith,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  years,  was  attacked 
with  disease  of  the  lungs  and  brain,  of  which  she  died. 
Hden,  who,  at  the  commeneement  at  her  sister's  attack, 
was  in  perfeot  health,  soon  beoame  ill,  and  both  expired  at 
almost  the  same  instant 

The  junction  of  two  totuses  may  take  place  by  almost 
\ny  region  of  tbe  body ;  thus  they  have  been  seen  attached 
to  each  other  by  the  crown  of  the  head,  both  being  placed  in 
a  straight  line(Villeneure,  Deteriftion  tfune  Monttrttositi, 
4to.,  Paris.  1831) ;  by  the  an  tenor  portion  of  the  thorax,  or 
abdomen,  or  hy  part  of  the  front  of  both,  as  occurred  in  tbe 
Well-known  double  monster  which  was  exhibited  in  London 
in  1 829-30,  and  denominated  the  Siamese  twins.  In  this 
instance  the  two  brothers  were  only  furnished  with  a  single 
umbilicus,  ^wo  varieties  have  been  observed  in  the  mode 
of  junction  wherever  situated;  in  one  the  attachment  is 
superficial,  bang  effi»eted  only  by  the  skin  and  boiws ;  in 
tbe  other  it  is  more  deeply  seated,  the  cavities  of  the  body 
at  the  point  of  union  communicating  in  the  two  individuals, 
or  being  in  fact  converted  into  one ;  thus,  the  chests  being 
united,  the  sternum  maybe  altogether  deficient;  and  the 
tboraoio  cavities  thrown  into  communication,  in  which  ease 
the  vucera  fkequently  present  some  anomalies  In  form  and 
arrangement.  Sometimes  there  are  two  hearts,  which  are 
perfectly  distinct,  and  enclosed  in  separate  pericardia ; 
Bonietimes  the  hearts,  though  both  well  formed,  are  con- 
tained in  one  common  pericardium,  in  which  tfae^  may  be 
either  distinct  from  each  other,  or  superficially  joined  at 
some  point.  In  other  cases  two  hearts  are  found,  but  both 
in  a  very  imjierfect  state ;  lastly,  there  may  he  only  one 
heart  presentuv  several  vioea  of  eonfinmatioo,  as  three  or 
four  ventricles,  or  one  of  the  two  ordinary  ventricles  unu- 
sually la^e.  and  partly  divided  by  a  septum.  In  other 
eases  of  this  description  tbe  heart  has  been  found  single 
and  well  formed,  bat  the  large  vessels  have  been  ell  double, 
so  that  two  aortas  sprung  from  tbe  left  ventricle,  &c. 

In  some  instances  of  double  monstrosity  the  component 
individuals  are  distinct  and  separate  at  their  lower  halves, 
but  more  or  less  intimately  united  at  the  .upper  part  of 
their  bodies,  so  that  tbey  appear  to  have  a  double  body  and 
single  head.  In  others,  on  the  contrary,  there  are  two  dis- 
tinct beads,  and  the  upper  part  of  tbe  body  is  double,  while 
the  pelvis  and  inferior  extremities  are  nearly  or  ((uite  single. 
In  some  eases  belongnng  to  tbe  former  of  these  divisions  the 
separation  of  the  bodies  is  only  complete  inferiorly,  all  the 
above  the  mnlMlicu*  manifeating  a  tradenev  to  coa- 
:  in  others  Am  teparaUon  is  perfoot  as  h^tt  as  the 
neck.  In  all  these  instances  however  the  head  and  upper 
part  of  tbe  body,  although  i^iparantly  single,  almost  inva- 
riably  present  on  duseotion  some  supwnumerary  parts, 
which  dearly  indicate  their  double  or^n.  Those  compound 
monsters  which  are  Aimished  with  two  heads  and  a-single 
body  offer  numerous  varieties;  the  head  may  be  double, 
but  not  distinctly  divided,  there  being  two  faces,  more  or 
leas  perfectly  fivmed,  placed  side  by  side,  and  separated  by 
a  longitudinal  division ;  each  face  is  generally  provided 
with  a  pair  of  eyes,  hut  sometimes  there  are  only  three,  one 
being  plaeed  in  tbe  median  line  and  formed  by  the  union 
of  two  together,  as  m  cases  of  Cyclopia.  Tbe  two  beads 
nay  he  completely  double^  but  the  body  and  extremities 
single.  Lastly,  the  heads  and  upper  halves  of  the  bodies 
may  be  sq;>arata,  there  being  four  upper  extremities,  while 
the'  monster  is  only  single  by  the  pelvis  and  lower  extre- 
mities. A  human  monster  of  the  last  kind,  which  lived  to 
be  nine  months  old.  excited  great  interest  in  Paris  in  1829  ; 
it  was  a  double  female  and  denominated  Rita-Christina. 
It  was  bom  in  Sardinia,  and  was  brought  to  Paris  to  be 
publicly  exhibited.  It  was  carefully  examined  after  death, 
and  a  detailed  ascount  of  its  structure  has  been  given  by 
H.  Sures,  in  his  Recherches  dAnatomie  Transcendanie, 
&C.  The  two  vertebral  columns  were  found  quite  distinct 
in  their  wbole  length,  and  a  rudimentary  pelvis  separated 
them  inforiorly :  another  Ailly  developed  pelvis  was  found 
in  its  natural  position,  which  supported  two  well  formed 
abdominal  limbs.  There  existed  a  single  bladder,  uterus, 
and  netnm,  which  were  common  to  tbe  two  subjects,  but 
behind  then  organs  were  found  rudimentary  traces  of 
others.  There  were  two  diatinct  hearts,  and  all  the  other 
Ihorwtic  and  most  of  the  abdominal  viscera  were  double. 
A  singular  and  unique  case  is  recorded  by  Sir  E.  Home 


(Phitot.  Tram.,  vol.  Ixxx..  p.  29C,  and  vol.  Ixxxix.,  p.  28; 
also  in  Lectures  on  Comparative  Anatomy,  t  iii.,  p.  334),  of 
a  fcBtns  with  an  accessory  head,  which  was  implanted  by 
its  summit  on  to  the  crown  o^  tbe  natural  head.  The  body 
of  this  child  was  well  formed  in  every  respect,  having  no 
supernumerary  parts,  and  the  principal  head  was  quite  na- 
tural in  appearuKe,  except  in  the  parietal  region,  where  its 
integuments  wwe  continued  into  those  of  the  accessory 
head.  The  latter  was  placed  in  an  entirely  inverted  posi- 
tion, the  neck,  which  terminated  in  a  round  tumour,  being 
directed  upwards  and  a  little  backwards.  This  monstrous 
child,  which  was  bom  in  Bengal  in  1783,  lived  to  be  four 
years  old,  and  then  only  died  from  the  bite  of  a  serpent.  In 
this  ease,  which  must  be  included  with  those  of  double 
monstrosity,  we  must  suppose  that  the  body  and  limbs  be- 
longing to  the  accessory  head  bad  become  completely  atro- 
phied, hut  it  is  exceedingly  curious  bow  this  remaining  part 
continued  to  live  solely  by  means  of  vascular  and  nervous 
communication  with  the  principal  individual,  and  without 
any  separate  umbilical  cord  or  special  otgans  of  nutrition. 

The  last  variety  of  moiutraeity  whioh  we  shaU  mention  is 
that  by  inclusion.  In  these  cases  fragments  of  one  foetus 
have  been  found  contained  in  tbe  interior  of  another.  A 
case  of  this  kind  is  recorded  hy  M.  Dupuytren  (.Bull.  d«  la 
Faeulti  d«  Midedng,  vol.  i.).  who  found  a  cyst  in  the  trans- 
verse mesocolon  of  a  hoy  thirteen  years  of  age,  containing 
an  organised  mess,  which,  when  carefully  examined.  pre< 
sented  traces  of  tlua  brain,  spinal  marrow,  nerves,  muscles, 
and  most  of  the  bones  of  a  foetus,  but  no  vestiges  of  the 
oi^ns  of  digestion,  respiration,  or  circulation.  Similar 
substances  have  been  found  in  various  situations  in  other 
subjects,  and  there  is  no  doubt  of  their  nature ;  though  the 
mode  in  which  Uie  germ  of  one  fistus  has  become  included 
in  the  body  of  another  is  M  present  entirely  unknown. 

Compound  monsters,  formed  hy  the  union  of  more  than 
two  distinct  individuals,  are  exceedingly  rare,  and  very  fow 
authentic  oases  of  such  anomaly  are  on  record. 

None  of  the  difi^erent  theories  whidi  have  been  proposed 
in  explanation  of  tbe  mode  of  origin  of  single  monsters 
throw  any  light  on  the  causes  of  compound  monstrosity. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  decide  whether  the  germs  have  been 
originally  double,  or  whether  two  or  more  have  become 
united  during  tbe  progress  of  development.  The  latt«:  is 
the  most  general  opinion ;  and  the  most  probable  idea 
respecting  their  mooe  of  union  is,  that  two  ova  become 
adherent  whenever  they  are  contained  within  the  same 
membranes,  and  oppMed  to  each  other  by  corresponding 
aspects  of  tbe  body. 

8.  Preditpohng  and  exoiHng  Catuet  qf  ifynttrtmty. — 
Of  these  little  is  known ;  for  while  the  influences  deter- 
muiing  the  phenomena  of  normal  development  are  hidden 
ftom  us.  those  presiding  over  irr^ular  formation  must 
necessarily  he  involved  in  darkness.  In  the  article  F<etus 
it  is  stated  that  Uie  organs  of  the  embryo  are  generally 
considered  to  be  successively  developed,  and  not  evolved 
from  originally  pre-existing  elements:  the  noiion  therefore 
that  the  germ  of  the  future  embryo  is  ever  originally  mon- 
strous previous  to  impr^nation  must  be  abandoned,  and 
tbe  causes  giving  rise  to  the  various  forms  of  congenital 
malformation  must  be  sought  for  in  some  accidental  influ< 
ences  disturbing  or  arrettting  the  process  of  development  in 
the  embryo.  Urect  evidence  has  been  afforded  oy  expe- 
riment that  the  natural  stages  of  formation  may  be  so 
altered  in  the  embryo  of  tlie  chick  during  incubation  by 
external  injury.  Qouffroy  St.Hilaire  ityured  several  egg's 
in  which  the  process  of  incubation  had  commenced,  uml 
had  been  going  on  naturally  for  several  days.  He  shook 
some  of  them  violently,  he  perforated  the  shell  of  otber<i  in 
diffarent  places  with  a  sharp  instrument,  or  kept  them  in  a 
vertical  position,  upon  either  the  large  or  small  end,  during 
the  whole  time  of  hatching;  again,  in  some  he  covered 
part  of  the  shell  with  wax,  or  a  varnish  impervious  to  thu 
air.  The  constant  effect  of  these  injuries  was  the  produc- 
tion of  a  very  considerable  number  of  anomalies,  either 
simple  or  complicated,  among  which  may  he  mentioned 
eyeiopia  and  other  malformations  of  the  foce  and  head, 
eventration,  and  spinal  fissure.  In  no  instance  was  any 
case  of  double  monstroaity  net  with,  which  might,  d  priott, 
have  been  supposed ;  a  double  monster  being  composed  of 
two  distinct  embryos,  the  germs  of  which  must  have  pre- 
viously existed  in  the  same  egg.  {Mimoiret  du  Museum 
torn,  xiii.,  p.  289 ;  also  JaurmX  Coa^cmatt^det  Sd.  Mid,. 
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The  younger  8t  Hilaue  repeated  these  expenmentB  in  a 
different  manner,  altering  the  structure  of  eggs  previous  to 
the  eommencenientof  incubation,  and  not  during  the  course 
of  this  process,  as  had  been  done  by  his  father.  His  expe- 
riments vere  attended  with  quite  a  different  result:  the 
more  violent  disturbing  influenoes  destroyed  the  vitality  of 
the  embryo  altogether ;  others,  less  active,  produced  general 
retardation  or  arrest  of  the  process  of  development  of  the 
whole  body ;  but  in  no  instance  was  malformation  of  any 
one  region  or  part  effected.  (Hitt.  des  Anom.,  torn,  in., 
p.  503.)  These  experiments  confirm  the  opinion  that  ano- 
malies involving  a  single  individual  must  principally  be 
referred  to  the  influenoa  of  some  disturbing  causes  oceur- 
.Ting  during  the  process  of  development.  In  some  instances 
the  birth  of  a  monster  has  undoubtedly  followed  an  accident 
received  by  the  mother  during  the  early  months  of  gesta- 
tion, such  as  a  fiiU,  a  violent  blow  on  the  abdomen,  or  some 
long-continued  mental  impression  or  anxiety.  The  influ- 
ence of  such  causes  is  however  much  weaker  than  has  been 
supposed;  for  how  many  examples  occur  every  day  of 
women  produoing  well-formed  children  who  bave  been 
suffering  under  violent  moral  emotions,  or  who  have  reoeived 
serious  aooidents  during  pregnancy.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
bring  forward  any  arguments  to  refute  the  antient  super- 
stitious notions  of  the  vast  influence  which  the  imagination 
of  the  mother  was  supposed  to  exert  over  the  formation  of 
the  foetus.  It  is  no  longw  supposed,  except  by  the  igno- 
raot,  that  any  olgaet  which  has  been  seen  or  longed  for  by 
the  parent  can  be  depicted  on  the  body  of  the  uiild ;  and 
in  moat  eases  where  the  child  has  been  supposed  to  have 
been  deformed  through  the  influence  of  any  such  cause,  if 
the  date  of  the  imiwession  received  by  the  mother  be  care- 
fully ascertained,  it  will  be  found  tut  the  organ  supposed 
to  be  altered  or  marked  by  such  impression  must  have  been 
nearly  or  fully  developed  at  the  time  that  it  was  received, 
and  therefore  could  he  in  no  way  affected. 

Another  very  generally  admitted  cause  for  some  malfor- 
mations is  the  occurrence  of  disease  in  the  fcstus  itself,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  some  cases  of  anencephalia  and 
other  malformationB  of  the  brain  and  spinal  chtnrd  must  be 
r^bned  to  dropsieal  disease  ooeurring  in  the  interior  of 
the  skull  and  spine  of  the  embr^;  but  in  the  majority  of 
oases  this  explanation  is  inadmissibleb  and  supported  by  no 
prooft.  Many  other  hypotheses  have  been  proposed  to 
account  for  the  production  of  monsters,  as  adhesions  betwehn 
the  fflBtns  and  its  investing  membranes ;  nndifloations  in 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  nutriment  leeeived  by  the 
embryo ;  pressure  made  ou  the  ftBtus  by  tnmonra  attached 
to  the  parietes  of  the  uterus,  &c.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
enter  into  the  consideration  of  these  causes ;  for,  after  all, 
we  can  only  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  development 
of  the  embryo  in  anomalous  oases  has  been  diverted  fhim 
its  natural  course,  or  arrested  by  soipe  accidental  cause, 
which,  whether  taking  its  wigin  in  the  fcetus  itself,  or 
acting  secondarily  on  the  embryo,  is  involved  in  ob- 
scurity. 

llMugh  the  occurrence  of  accidental  causes  acting  during 
the  proeeas  of  development  will  aoeonnt  for  moat  of  the 
phenomoia  of  monstrosity,  yet  it  will  not  account  for  all. 
It  has  been  observed  that  some  malftnmatumt  are  heredi- 
tary, are  transmitted  fhim  fathers  to  children ;  and  since  all 
influence  of  the  fh.ther  on  the  child  must  cease  vitfi  the 
act  of  fecundation,  these  anomaliet  must  be  dated  Arom  die 
moment  of  conception. 

3.  Laict  of  Monttrotitv. — From  extended  observation  it 
has  been  found  that  alt  the  forms  and  varieties  which  mon- 
strosity presents  are  apparently  under  the  control  of  certain 
fixed  laws ;  or,  in  other  words,  there  appear  to  be  a  number 
of  general  fhots  which  are  applicable  to  all  cases  of  malfor- 
matioo.  Some  of  these  facta  it  is  neoessary  to  he  acquainted 
with,  tinoe,  by  a  knowledge  of  thm,  we  may  often  be  ena- 
bled to  distiDguish  (when  reading  or  hearing  descriptions  ot 
monsters,  or  kioking  at  flgures  m  old  works)  those  animia- 
lons  oases  which  may  really  have  aziated,  ftom  others  which 
are  only  the  fanoiffil  and  absurd  productions  of  a  fbrtile 
ima^nation.  To  one  of  these  laws  we  have  already  alluded, 
for  instance,  the  &et  that  union  between  two  i^ividuals 
forming  a  double  monster  always  takes  place  by  correspond- 
ing parts  of  the  body ;  and  we  shall  now  briefly  mention 
several  others. 

Monstrosity,  however  complicated  and  extensive,  is  never 
carried  to  such  a  degree  as  to  remove  the  animal  affected 
with  it  out  of  the  series  of  natural  beings  in  which  it  has 


been  originally  piaced ;  no  entire  being  nor  organ  has  ever 
been  met  with  so  deformed  that  the  species  to  which  it  ^ 
belonged  could  not  be  recognised.  Again,  in  the  most 
extensively  deformed  monsters  the  relative  connections 
between  different  organs  are  never  so  completely  altered 
that  it  becomes  impossible  to  distinguish  them  by  the  posi- 
tion which  they  occupy.  Thus  the  heart  has  never  been 
found  in  the  cranium,  nor  the  lungs  in  the  pelvis. 

Anomalies  are  more  ftequent  in  proportion  as  they  do 
not  aSect  vital  oi^ans  nor  interfere  with  any  important  | 
flinctionB.  Thus  we  veiy  oommonly  meet  with  irr^ulari- 
ties  in  the  course  of  blood-vessels,  since  it  signiftes  little  j 
through  what  channeb  the  blood  is  conveyed,  so  that  it 
arrives  at  the  otma  -vhUib  it  is  destined  to  supply.  It  has 
also  been  found  mat  the  parts  most  liable  to  vary  are  those 
which  are  the  latest  in  attaining  their  complete  evolution ; 
and  this  fact  may  very  readily  be  explained,  for  if  the  pro- 
cess of  devdopment  be  disturbed  or  arrested  by  any  cause  i 
during  the  course  of  fcetal  life,  those  organs  which  are 
alrea^  nearly  or  fully  formed  at  the  time  of  the  occurrence 
of  such  disturbing  influence  will  be  little  or  not  at  all  i 
altered,  while  on  the  contrary  complete  buppression  or  a 
very  marked  alteration  may  be  effected  in  other  parts  whosfc 
formation  has  not  commenced  or  is  very  imperfect  This 
fact  has  been  explained  in  another  mannw,  by  supposing 
that  different  organs  are  subordinate  in  their  finmation  one 
to  another,  one  being  produced  by  another  whoae  develop- 
ment preceded  it.  Thus  the  suptnession  of  any  part  will 
not  icmuence  then  which  have  been  previous^  formed, 
while  it  must  naoesnrUy  lead  to  the  complete  absencb 
of  all  those  which  oiqjht  to  have  fblloved  it  in  the  order 
of  development. 

A  kind  of  compensation  or  balanang  has  sometimes 
been  observed  between  different  organs  in  monsters ;  excess 
of  development  in  one  part  being  accompanied  with  a  cor- 
responding arrest  of  formation  in  some  other  organ.  Thus 
an  individual  having  several  supernumerary  fingers  or  toes 
OD  one  hand  frequently  has  the  opposite  limb  furnished 
with  fewer  than  the  usual  number,  and  monsters  deprived 
of  the  brain  have  been  observed  to  have  the  face  unusually 
large.  Many  other  applications  have  been  made  of  this 
law  of  eompeiwation.  as  it  has  been  twmed  by  Oeofioy  St 
Hihure, 

It  has  been  saSd  that  the  left  side  of  the  body  is  more 
frequently  deformed  than  the  right,  and  Uiat  a  greater 
number  of  monsters  belong  to  the  female  than  to  the  male 
sex,  which  last  fact  Meckel  explains  b^  the  theory  that  the 
gen«Btivs  oi^ans  sza  in  both  sexes  originally  female,  and 
that  many  monsters  remain  of  that  sex  by  arrest  of  develop- 
ment, whc^  if  naturally  formed,  would  have  been  males. 

For  further  information  upon  the  subject  of  monstrosity 
the  reader  may  particnlarly  consult  Heller's  treatise  De 
Monttru ;  Meckel's  Manual  <^  Pathdogical  Anatomy 
(G^erman) ;  Geoflfroy  St  Hilaire's  Anaiomie  Philo*ophique  ; 
and  his  son  Isidore  Geoffrey  St  Hilaite's  HiMtoim  det  Anch 
maliet. 

MONSTRELET,  SNGUERRAND  DB,  a  celebrated 
French  duonida  writer,  lived  in  the  fifteenth  oeutnty.  i 
His  quotationafirom  livy,  Sallnst,  and  Vegetina  leaA  to  the 
opinion  that  he  must  have  had  atcilerableacquaintanoe  with 
Latin  literature.  M.  Dacier  supposes  that  either  £rom  bodily 
weakness  or  a  predominant  taste  for  study,  he  altogethn 
abstained  from  the  profession  ot  arms,  which  at  the  time 
when  he  lived  was  almost  esaenlial  to  the  character  of  a 
gentleman.  The  same  author  is  also  of  opinion  that  he  be- 
longed to  neither  of  the  factions  of  Armagimc  or  Buj^ndy, 
nor  indeed  acted  in  any  of  the  events  of  &i  time,  but  was  a 

?uiet  spectator  of  the  circumstances  which  he  has  recorded, 
n  all  his  work  Monstrelet  only  once  alludes  to  himself, 
where  he  describes  the  capture  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans 
before  Cnapidgne  (livre  ii.,  diap.  86),  and  then  he  merely 
tells  m  that  he  was  fwesent  at  the  interview  betvem  the 
Puealle  and  the  duke  of  Buivundy,  and  almost  implies  that 
he  was  not  present  at  the  skirmish  iawhieh  the  eaptore  was 
made.  He  had  on  this  occasion  (says  Daeier)  aecompanierf 
the  Duke  Philip  perhaps  as  historiaiL  The  rest  of  his  life 
he  passed  in  the  city  of  Cambrai,  where  he  held  several 
offices,  being  bailiff  of  the  chapter  of  Cambrsu,  provost  of 
the  city,  and  bailiff  of  Wallaincourt  He  died  in  the 
middle  of  the  year  1453. 

The  first  book  of  the  Chronicles  of  Monstrelet  begins 
with  the  year  1400.  and  ends  with  the  year  1422;  the  seooDd 
concludes  with  1444.  ^T^^i^^^d^f^oy^j^ 
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snd  fourth  book,  which  are  both  rejected  by  M.  Buchon,  a 
modern  editor ;  the  latter  for  the  obvious  reason  that  the 
events  whtoh  it  recurdsdid  not  take  place  till  after  tbe  death 
of  tbe  chronicler,  and  tbe  former  on  tbe  authority  of  M. 
Coney,  who  declares  that  Moostrelet  stopped  at  1444,  as 
well  as  from  tbe  result  of  certain  critical  rnvsatigationB  on 
tbe  part  of  M.  Buohon  himself. 

Monstrelet  is  grmtlv  commended  for  his  xminuteness  of 
detail,  hii  fidelity,  and  ibo  utendad  view  he  takes  in  his 
*  ChronideB for,  lika  Fhnssaxt,  his  predecessor,  h«  does  not 
confine  bimsdf  to  France  alone,  but  gives  all  the  circam- 
stances  relative  to  the  affairs  of  the  other  coantries  of 
Europe  which  were  within  the  compass  of  bis  knowledge. 
His  principal  object  was  to  give  a  history  of  the  wars  of  his 
time,  and  of  the  persons  engaged  in  them,  but  be  adds 
mucb  valuable  information,  both  political  and  ecclesiastical. 

In  France  there  are  several  manuscripts  of  Monstrelet 
The  Brat  printed  edition  is  a  quarto,  dated  1512,  which  was 
followed  by  four  others,  tbe  last  dated  1603,  all  containing 
tbe  additional  books  rejected  by  Buchon,'  who  however 
praises  the  third  edition  ( 1678)  for  its  beauty.  The  new 
edition  by  Buehon  was  publi^ed  in  1836,  and  forms  jait  of 
a  aeries  at  the  *  Pantheon  litt^rair^*  in  whidi  it  is  designed 
to  give  all  the  principal  chronicles  of  France.  In  180B  an 
English  vursioD  of  Monstrelet  was  published  byMr.  Jofanes, 
the  translator  of  Froissart. 

MONT  DE  HARSAN.  [LAiTOBa.] 

MONT  DE  PIETE'  (MONTE  DI  PIETA\  in  Italian), 
a  beoevolent  institution  which  originated  in  Italy  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  the  object  of  which  was  to  lend  money  to 
necessitous  people  at  a  moderate  interest.  The  Jews,  who 
were  the  great  money-lenders  in  that  age,  exacted  an  enor- 
mous interest,  and  as  much  as  20/.  to  2Sl.  per  cent.  Tbe 
Papal  government  and  other  Italian  governments  esta- 
blished a  kind  of  bank,  which  lent  money  upon  pledges, 
for  a  fixed  term,  at  a  low  rate  of  interest,  intended  chiefly  to 
defray  tiie  onavoidahle  expenses  of  the  establishment;  at 
the  expiration  of  which  term,  if  the  capital  lent  uid  interest 
were  not  repidd,  the  pledget  were  sold,  and  the  surplus 
money,  after  paying  the  debt  incurred,  was  restored  to  the 
owners  In  most  instances  however  the  term  m^t  be  re- 
newed by  merely  paying  the  interest.  The  difference  be- 
tween these  establishments  and  those  of  tbe  ordinary  pawn- 
brokers aaems  to  have  been  that  they  were  intended  mainly 
fiHT  the  benefit  of  the  borrowers,  and  not  for  the  profit  of 
the  lenders,  and  that  every  reasonable  fecility  was  afforded 
to  the  former.  Tbe  administration  of  the  Monte  di  Pieti 
was  therefore  conducted  upon  economical  and  strictly  equi- 
table prineiplea,  and  it  was  under  tbe  inspection  of  the 
government  as  a  public  benevolent  institution.  This  at 
Inst  was  the  ori^nal  principle,  although  it  mvf  occasion  ally 
hsTa  been  deviated  from  in  after-timea,  in  consequence  of 
Uie  eoj^dity  or  neeessities  of  the  governments  themselves. 
In  times  when  capital  was  more  scarce  or  less  generally  dif- 
fused than  it  is  now,  and  when  loans  of  money  were  difficult 
to  be  got,  the  Monte  di  Pietft  was  a  most  useful  institution. 
Leo  some  say  Paul  III.,  sanctioued  the  first  establish- 
meat  of  a  Monte  di  Pieti  at  Rome,  which  was  under  tbe 
direction  of  a  society  of  wealthy  persons,  who,  having  con- 
tributed the  necessary  funds,  lent  upon  pledges  small  sums 
not  exceeding  thirty  Roman  scudi,  a  little  more  than  six 
pounds  sterling,  to  eaoh  person.  The  money  was  lent  for  a 
term  ot  eighteen  months.  The  establishment  was  under 
tbe  inspeetion  <tf  tbe  treasurer  of  the  Apostolic  Chamber. 
Latse  •torefaouses  were  annexed  to  the  offloe,  which  stood 
in  ue  district  drila  R^ola,  near  tbe  banks  of  the  liber. 
(Richard,  Detcription  de  CI  talis,  voL  v.)  Other  establish- 
ments fi  a  similar  nature  existed  at  Milan,  Florence, 
Naples,  and  moat  other  towns  of  Italy.  That  of  Padua  is 
one  of  the  okleat  on  record,  having  been  established  in  1 49 1, 
vhea  the  Jewish  banks,  which  lent  at  usurious  interest, 
were  shut  up.    (Scardeoni,  De  Antiqtdtate  Urbit  Patavii.) 

This  institution  was  introduced  into  other  countries,  espe- 
cially into  tbe  Netherlands,  and  Monts  de  Pi6t£  were  esta- 
blished at  Brussels,  Antwerp,  Ohent,  and  other  places.  In 
Spain  there  were  also  similar  establishments  at  Madrid  and 
some  other  large  towns,  but  in  no  country  were  they  so 
aeuMallf  spread  as  in  Italy,  the  original  country  of  benevo- 
bnt  inatttotim  during  the  middle  agea. 

When  tbe  Fraich  under  Bonaparte  invaded  Italy  in 
1796-7,  they  plundered  the  Monti  di  Pietftof  Milan.  Mo- 
dena,  Parma,  and  most  other  towns.  At  Rome,  Pope 
Pine  VL,  beuag  pressed  by  ih»  French  to  pay  an  eoormous 


sum  for  war  contributions,  was  obliged  to  seiie  upon  tbe 
richer  pledges  in  the  Monte  di  Pietft,  for  the  repayment  of 
which  be  gave  bonds ;  but  these  bonds  lost  all  value  iu  tbe 
subsequent  invasion  of  Rome  by  tbe  French  in  1798.  Tbe 
Monti  di  Pieti  have  been  re-established  in  most  Italian 
cities. 

The  Monti  Frumentarii,  in  several  parts  of  Italy,  are 
storehouses  of  com,  which  is  lent  to  poor  cultivators  on 
the  same  principle  as  money  is  by  the  Monti  di  Pietft. 
[Brbscia.] 

MONT  D'OR.   [PoY  DE  D6MB.] 

MONT  LOUIS.   [Ptkenebs  Obientalks.J 

MONTLUCON.  [Allibr.] 

MONTAGNA,  Dr.  Leach's  name  for  a  genus  of  Macru 
rous  crustaceans  allied  to  Callianaiia. 

MONTAGU,  LADY  MARY  WORTLEY,  by  birth 
Lady  Mary  Pierrepoint,  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Evelyn 
earl  of  Kingston  (afterwards  marquis  of  Dorchester,  finally 
duke  of  Kingston),  by  his  wife  the  lady  Mary  Fielding, 
daughter  of  William  earl  of  Denbigh,  and  was  born  at  her 
father's  seat  of  Thoresby  in  Nottinghamshire,  about  the 
year  1690.  Displaying  grrat  attractions  of  person  as  well  as 
sprightliness  of  mind  from  her  earliest  ynrs,  she  was  the 
fovourite  and  pride  of  her  fother,  who,  having  lost  bis  wifo 
in  1694,  and  continuing  a  widower,  introducMbis  daughter 
to  society,  and  made  her  preside  at  his  table,  almost  before 
she  bad  wdl  outgrown  her  childhood.  It  does  not  appear 
however  that  there  is  any  truth  in  the  common  account  of 
his  taking  pains  to  have  her  talents  cultivated  by  a  learned 
education.  What  Latin  she  knew  she  seems  to  have 
acquired  of  her  own  accord  ;  and  there  id  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  she  ever  studied  Greek,  a  translation  made  by  her, 
when  a  girl,  of  the  '  Encheiridion '  of  Epictetus,  which  has 
been  referred  to  as  a  proof  of  her  knowledge  of  that  language, 
having  been  in  fact  made  from  tbe  Latin.  She  was  at  least 
however  an  eager  reader  of  whatever  fell  in  ber  way  in  ber 
mother-tongue.  In  Au^st,  1712,  without  the  content  of 
her  ftther,  with  whose  views  in  r^ard  to  a  settlement  bis 
proposed  son-in-law  had  refused  to  comply,  Lady  Mary 
married  Edward  Wortley  Montagu.  Esq.,  eldest  son  of  the 
Hon.  Sydney  Montagu,  and  grandson  of  the  first  earl  of 
Sandwich.  Her  letters  to  Mr.  Montagu  before  their  mar- 
riage, which  have  been  published  entire  for  tbe  fint  time  in 
the  late  complete  edition  of  her  works  by  her  great  grand- 
son, the  present  Lord  Wbarndiffe,  prove  that  she  bad  already 
attained  much  of  that  sharpness  both  of  8t}'le  and  thought 
fi>r  which  her  writings  are  remarkable,  as  well  as  a  maturity 
of  judgment  fin*  beyond  her  years.  Soon  af\er  ihe  acces- 
sion of  George  I.,  Mr.  Worlley,  who  had  been  for  some  years 
\n  parliament,  obtained  a  seat  at  tbe  Treasin?  Board,  of 
which  bis  cousin  Charies  Montagu,  earl  of  ^li&x,  had 
been  appointed  first  commissioner;  and  from  this  time 
lady  Mary  resided  principally  in  London,  where  her  wit 
and  beauty  immediately  acquired  her  a  brilliant  reputation. 
Her  husband  bad  long  be^  on  terms  of  intimate  friend- 
ship with  Addison  and  other  eminent  literary  men  of  Uie 
day,  and  in  that  society  she  moved  with  the  same  lustre  as 
in  the  circles  of  rank  and  feshion.  In  1716,  Mr.  Wortley 
Montagu  was  appointed  amba^ador  to  the  Forte ;  and 
in  August  of  that  year  he  set  out  for  Constantinople,  accom- 
panied by  his  wife.  They  remained  abroad  till  October, 
1 718,  and  it  was  during  this  absence  from  ber  native  coun- 

Sf  that  Lady  Mary  addressed  to  her  sister,  tbe  countess  of 
ar,  Mr.  IN>pe,  uid  oUier  male  and  female  friends,  the 
celebrated  Letters  upon  which  her  ikme  prindpally  rests. 
Tbe  picture  of  Eastern  life  and  manners  given  iu  these 
letters  is  admitted  by  all  who  have  since  visited  the  Levant 
to  be  in  general  as  correct  as  it  is  clear,  lively,  uid  striking ; 
and  they  abound  not  only  in  wit  and  humour,  but  in  a 
depth  and  sagacity  of  remark,  conveyed  in  a  style  at  once 
flowing  and  forcible,  such  as  has  rarely  proceeded  f^om  a 
female  pen.  Although  they  were  not  given  to  tbe  world 
during  her  Ufetime,  tney  were  evidently  written  with  aview 
to  publication;  copies  of  all  of  tliem  were  preserved  by 
Lady  Mary,  and  some  time  before  her  death  she  presiented 
two  complete  transcripts  of  them,  the  one,  in  her  own  hand- 
writings to  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Sowden,  minister  at  Rotter- 
dam, *to  be  disposed  of  as  be  thinks  proper;'  the  other,  in 
a  different  hand,  to  Mr.  Molesworth.  Both  these  copies 
were  procured  immediately  after  her  death  by  her  daugh- 
ter. Lady  Bute,  tbe  first-mentioned  having  been  purchased 
for  the  sum  of  500/. ;  but  it  appeared  that  a  trSPl^Pt 
had  been  previously  takeiiji^z^&y  Sfiw0()tOMRi@d, 
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•■tboiit  hid  knowledge),  anil  from  this  the  Letters  were 
published,  in  three  volumes  12mo..  in  1763,  the  editor,  it  is 
said,  having  been  the  notorious  Captain  Cleland.  A  fourth 
volume  appeared  in  1767.  composed  of  letters  (rf  which  no 
manuBoiipt  is  knovn  to  exist,  but  of  the  aathentioity  of 
which  no  douht  was  e%-er  entertained  by  lady  Hary*s&mily. 
Aa  they  originally  appeared,  the  Letters  were  introduced  by 
a  '  Preface  by  a  lAoy,*  ^ted  1724,  and  signed  M.  A.,  which 
now  turns  out  to  have  been  written  by  a  person  once  of 
considerable  literary  reputation,  Mrs.  Mary  Astell,  the  Ma- 
douella  of  the  Tatler  (see  Nos.  32  and  63),  who  was  a  parti- 
cular friend  of  Lady  Mary,  and  who  had  drawn  up  the  said 
preface  after  perusing  the  Letters  in  manuscript  The 
authenticity  of  the  Letters  was  not  consiilered  to  be  conclu- 
sively established  till  the  publication  of  the  first  collected 
edition  of  Lady  Mary's  works  in  1803,  in  five  volumes  12mo., 
*  by  permission,  from  her  genuine  papers,'  by  Mr.  Dalla- 
way,  who  prefixed  to  the  whole  a  Life  of  her  ladyship,  of 
very  tittle  merit  in  every  respect.  A  second  edition  of  this 
publication  appeared  in  1817,  containing  some  additional 
letters ;  but  its  value  has  been  since  entirely  superseded  by 
the  publication  of  'The  Letters  and  Works  of  Xady  Mary 
Wortley  Montagu,'  edited  by  her  great-j^randson.  Lord 
'Whnrncliffe,  3  vols.  8vo.,' London,  1836,  and  again  in  1637. 
Besides  presenting  the  letters  formerly  printed  in  a  much 
more  correct  shape,  this  publication  contains  several  letters 
and  other  pieces  which  bad  not  before  been  given  to  the 
world  ;  but  it  derives  its  chief  value  and  interest  from  a  new 
Life  of  Lady  Mary,  modestly  entitled  '  Biographical  Anec- 
dotes'(understood  to  be  from  the  pen  of  Lady  Louisa  Stuart, 
the  only  surviving  daughter  of  her  daughter  Lady  Bute), 
which  is  as  able  and  spirited  as  anything  Lady  Maiy  herself 
ever  wrote,  and  must  be  cmnsidered  as  one  of  the  gems  of 
our  literature. 

Lady  Mary's  insit  to  Turkey,  besides  prodacing  the  Let- 
ters, is  famous  for  baring  been  followed  by  the  introduction, 
through  her  means,  into  this  country,  and  thence  into  the 
rest  of  Europe,  of  tho  practice  of  inoculation  for  the  small- 
pox. [Inoculation.]  Of  the  next  twenty  years  of  her 
life,  which  she  passed  in  England,  the  most  memorable 
incident  is  her  quarrel  with  Pope,  an  affair  which  is  involved 
in  considerable  mystery,  but  in  which  it  appears  probable 
tfaat  the  vanity  of  the  poet  was  really  more  to  blame  than 
the  levity  of  the  lady.  During  this  interval  also  she  com- 
posed a  considerable  quantity  of  verse,  whicli  was  handed 
about  in  society,  and  some  of  which  got  into  print;  but  she 
had  not  much  of  the  poetical  temperament,  and  her  rhymes, 
though  not  without  sprigfatline9a«  contained  nothmg  which 
could  ensure  them  a  long  life.  Among  those  of  her  per- 
foimances  in  this  line  of  greatest  [wetension  were  six  satiri- 
cal sketches,  entitled  *  Town  Eclogues.*  which  have  been 
often  printed ;  others  of  her  poetical  pieces,  or  that  bare 
been  generally  attributed  to  her,  are  in  so  free  a  stvle.  as  to 
make  it  necessary  to  exclude  them  from  the  modern  edi- 
1ion«  of  her  works.  For  reasons,  the  nature  of  which  is  not 
well  known,  she  again  left  England  in  1739,  bnt  this  time 
without  her  husband,  from  whom  however  she  seems  to 
have  parted  on  verv  good  terms,  although  they  never  met 
again.  She  directed  her  course  to  Italy,  where  she  lived  first 
on  the  shores  of  the  lake  of  Iiieo,  and  afterwards  at  Venioe, 
till  1 761,  when  she  was  prevailed  upon,  by  the  solicitations 
of  her  ^ughter,  to  retum  to  England.  She  only  survived 
ber  retum  to  her  native  country  a  few  months,  dying  of  a 
cancer  in  the  breast,  on  the  21st  August,  1762.  Besides  a 
son,  the  subject  of  the  next  article,  she  left  a  daughter, 
Maiy,  who  had  been  married  in  1 736  to  John,  third  earl  of 
Bute  (Geoi^  Ill.*s  celebrated  minister),  and  who  died 
in  1794. 

MONTAGU,  EDWARD  WORTLEY,  son  of  Edwani 
Wortley  Montagu.  Esq.,  and  his  wife  Lady  Mary,  the  sub- 
ject of  the  preceding  article,  was  born  in  1713,  at  Wharn- 
cliSe,  in  Yorkshire.  His  niece.  Lady  Louisa  Stuart,  in  her 
biographical  sketch  of  hia  mother,  dueribes  him  as  'betray- 
ing from  the  beginninf^  that  surest  symptom  of  moral  (or 
nental)  disease,  on  habitual  disragaid  of  truth,  acemnpan  ied 
by  a  fertile  ready  invention  never  at  iault.'  When  very 
young  he  was  sent  to  Westminster  school,  firom  which  he 
repeatedly  ran  away,  till  at  last  making  his  escape  alto- 
gether from  his  friends,  or  abandoned  by  them  as  irre- 
claimable, he  gave  himself  up  to  the  lowest  vices,  and  after 
going  through  a  variety  of  adventures,  hired  himself  for  a 
cabin-boy  in  a  ship  sailing  to  Spain,  where  he  was  after 
some  time  discovered  by  the  British  consul  at  Cadix,  and 


once  more  restored  to  his  family.  He  was  then  sent  to 
travel  on  the  Continent  in  charge  of  a  private  tutor,  and  it 
was  while  tbtoad  that  he  published  his  first  work,  a  tract 
entitled  *  Reflections  on  the  Rise  and  Fall  of  Antient  Ra- 
publios/  His  literary  labours  however  stil!  left  him  leisure 
for  pursuits  of  a  very  diflbrent  kind ;  and  while  at  Paris  be 
got  involved  in  a  dispute  witii  a  Jew,  irtueh  ant^eoted  him 
to  a  criminal  prosecution.  We  presume  it  was  alter  he  re- 
turned to  En^and  that,  while  still  under  age,  he  married, 
as  we  are  tola  by  his  niece,  a  woman  of  very  low  degree, 
considerably  older  than  himself,  whom  he  fbrsook  in  a  few 
weeks,  and  never  saw  again.  His  wife,  who  gave  him  no 
ground  for  divorcing  her,  lived  nearly  as  long  as  himself; 
but  nevertheless,  it  is  added,  several  other  ladies  succes- 
sively passed  by  his  name,  some  of  whom  were  married  to 
him,  others  possibly  not ;  the  last  of  them,  at  any  rate,  had, 
like  himself,  been  married  hefiue  to  a  person  who  was 
still  alive. 

Notwithstanding  a\l  this  profligacrjr  and  disregard  of 
reputation,  Mr.  Montagu,  having  procured  a  seat  in  tho 
House  of  Commons,  retained  it  for  two  parliaments,  till 
at  last  his  extravagant  expenditure  involved  him  in  such 
pecuniary  embarrassments  that  he  deemed  it  expedient 
once  more  to  go  abroad.  He  never  returned  to  England, 
but  proceeding  first  to  Italy,  made  himself  remarkable 
there  by  becoming  a  convert  to  popery,  and  then  transfer- 
ring himself  to  Egypt,  excited  a  still  greater  sensation  by 
turning  Mohammedan.  The  rest  of  his  life  he  spent  in  the 
Levant,  haring  in  the  mean  time  been  disinherited  by  his 
father  and  mother ;  but  he  was  on  bis  way  back  to  England 
when  his  death  took  place  at  Padua  in  1776.  Besidei  his 
early  teaet  he  wrote  anoUier  entitled  *  An  Examination  into 
the  Causes  of  Earthquakes:*  and  he  also  contributed  aome 
papers  to  the  *  PhUMophical  Tnuisactiona.'  Hia  nieoe  con- 
cludes her  account  of  him  as  follows: — '  He  was  said  to 
have  had  a  handsome  person,  plausible  manners,  and  a  live- 
liness of  parts  which  report  magnified  into  great  talents; 
but  whether  he  did  really  possess  these  may  be  doubted. 
Thus  much  is  certain; — Mr.  Woriley  and  Lady  Mary 
(neither  of  them  an  incompetent  judge)  were  tkt  from 
thinking  Jiighly  of  their  son's  abilities  and  undentandtng. 
His  irr^ular  conduct  was  imputed  by  them  rather  to 
Weakness  of  character  than  to  "  the  flash  and  outbreak  of  a 
fiery  spirit  "conscious  of  its  own  powers;  and  from  first  to 
last  they  held  him  utterly  incapable  of  pursuing  any  object 
or  course  whatevs,  praisew<Htby  or  blameUilei  with  that 
firmness  and  consistency  of  purpoae  which  perb^w  belongs 
as  neoeasaiUy  to  the  great  widud  nan  as  to  the  eminentqr 
good  one.  'They  wouQ  have  passed  upm  him  the  sentence 
of  the  patriarch  on  his  flrtt-bcvn— "  Unstable  as  water,  thou 
shalt  not  excel !" ' 

Niebuhr.  in  the  lately  pubUdied  volume  of  bis  Travels 
(Hamburg,  1837),  tells  a  curious  anecdote  about  Mon-  I 
tagu  marrying  another  man's  wife  in  Egpyt;  and  states 
some  other  facts  which  throw  light  on  the  character  of  this 
eccentric  man,  who  seems  to  have  had  more  ability  than 
his  family  gave  him  credit  for.  Tlie  dislike  between  the 
father  and  son  appears  to  have  been  mutual. 

MONTAIGNE.  MICHEU  LORD  OF,  bom  in  1533. 
wa«  a  younger  son  of  a  noblenian  whose  estate,  from  which 
be  took  his  name,  was  sitiuted  in  the  i»ovinoa  tit  Perigord. 
near  the  river  Dordogne.  His  fittiier,  an  eooentrio  blunt 
feudal  baron,  placed  him  under  the.care  of  a  Gwman  tutor, 
who  did  not  speak  French,  and  lib»  intercourse  between 
tutor  and  pupil  was  carried  on  entirely  in  Latin ;  and  even 
his  parents  made  it  a  rule  always  to  address  him  in  tlut 
language,  of  which  they  knew  a  sufficient  number  of  words 
for  common  purposes.  The  attendants  were  eiyjoined  to 
follow  the  same  practice.  *  They  all  became  Latinized,' 
says  Montaigne  himself;  'and  even  the  villagers  in  the 
nei|;hbourhood  learnt  words  in  that  language,  some  of 
which  took  root  in  the  country,  and  became  of  common  use 
among  the  people.'  Thus  without  the  aid  of  scholastic 
teaching,  Montaigne  spoke  Latin  long  befixe  he  coald  apeak 
French,  which  he  was  afttfwards  obl^ed  to  leant  like  a 
foreign  language.  He  studied  Greek  in  Uie  same  manner, 
by  way  of  pastime  rather  than  as  a  task.  He  was  after- 
vrards  sent  to  the  college  of  Guienne  at  Bordeaux ;  and  at 
the  age  of  thirteen  he  had  ocnnpleted  bis  college  education. 
Ho  then  studied  the  law,  and  in  he  was  made  *  con- 
seiiler,*  or  judge,  in  the  parliament  of  Bordeaux.  He  re- 
paired several  times  to  court,  and  enjoyed  the  favour  of 
Henri  II.,  by  whom,  or^^  j^y^^MtL^Jltfte^l^J  *  *>« 
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made  a  gAntleman  of  the  king's  chamber  and  a  knight  of 
the  order  of  St  Michel. 

When  he  was  thirty-three  ^ears  of  age  Montaigne  mar- 
rieJ  Fran^ise  de  la  Chassaigne,  in  oraer,  as  he  sajri;  to 
please  his  friends  rather  than  himself  fbr  he  was  not  in- 
clined to  a  married  life.  He  however  lived  on  good  terms 
with  his  wife  till  his  death.  He  had  only  one  daughter  by 
his  marriage.  He  managed  his  own  estate^  on  which  he 
generally  resided,  and  tram  which  he  dotived  an  income  of 
about  6000  livres. 

In  1569  Montaigne  translated  into  French  a  Latin  work 
of  Raymond  de  Sebonde  or  Sehon,  a  Spanish  divine,  on 
'  Natiual  Theology.'  France  was  at  that  time  desolated 
by  civil  and  religious  war,  and  Montaigne,  disapproTing 
of  the  conduct  of  the  court  towards  the  Protestants,  and 
yet  being  by  education  a  Catholic,  and  by  principle  and 
diipoaition  to  the  king,  was  glad  to  live  in  retire- 
ment, and  take  no  part  in  public  araiis  except  by  exhort* 
ing  both  Mitiea  to  moderatiott  and  mutual  charitf .  By  this 
conduct  ne  beoame.  as  might  be  expected,  obnndoua  to 
both  sides.  The  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  plunged 
him  into  a  deep  melancholy,  for  he  detested  cruelty  and 
the  siMdding  of  blood.  It  was  about  this  dismal  epoch  of 
1572  that  he  began  to  write  his  *  Sssais,*  which  were  pub- 
lished  in  March,  1580,  and  met  with  great  success. 

With  the  view  of  restoring  his  health,  which  was  not  good, 
Montaigne  undertook  a  journey  to  Germany,  Switzerland, 
and  lastly  to  Italy.  At  Rome  he  was  well  received  by  se- 
veral cardinals  and  other  persons  of  distinction,  and  was 
introduced  to  pope  Gregory  XIII.,  and  received  the  freedom 
of  the  city  of  Rome  by  a  bull  of  the  popc^  of  which  he  ap- 
pears to  have  beui  very  proud.  Montaigne  was  delighted 
with  Rome ;  he  there  nund  himsdf  at  home  among  those 
scenes  and  monuments  which  wen  connected  with  his  ear- 
liest studies  and  flrtt  impresnons  of  his  boyish  years.  He 
wrote  a  journal  of  his  tour,  evidently  not  intended  lor  pub- 
lication, but  the  MS.,  being  discovered  after  nearly  two 
centuries  in  an  old  chest  in  the  chftteau  of  his  family,  was 
publiidied  in  1 7  74,  under  the  UtlB  of  *  Journal  du  Voyage  de 
Michel  de  Montaigne  en  Italie,  par  la  Suisse  et  I'Alle- 
magne,  en  1680-1.'  It  is  one  of  the  earliest  descriptions  of 
Italy  written  in  a  modern  language. 

While  be  was  abroad  he  was  elected  mayor  of  Bordeaux 
by  the  votes  of  the  citizens,  an  honour  which  be  would  have 
declined  had  not  the  king,  Henri  HI.,  insisted  upon  his 
accepting  the  offioe.  At  Uie  expiration  of  two  years  Mon- 
taigne was  re-elected  for  an  equal  pwiod.  On  hia  retiring 
from  office,  he  returned  to  his  patrimonial  estate.  The  war 
of  the  League  waa  then  raging  in  the  country,  and  Mon- 
ta^;ne  had  some  difficulty  in  saving  his  fkmily  and  property 
from  the  violence  of  the  contending  laetions. 

At  this  time  the  plague  also  Iffoke  out  in  his  neighbour- 
hood (in  1586),  and  obliged  him  to  leave  his  residence  and 
wandw  about  various  parts  of  the  country.  He  waa  at 
Taxii  in  1588,  busv  about  a  new  edition  of  *  Essays.'  It 
m)peacs  from  De  Thou's  account  that  about  this  time  Mon- 
taigne was  employed  in  n^tiations  with  a  view  to  conclude 
a  peace  between  Henri  of  Navarre,  aftervrards  Henri  IV., 
aiM  tiie  duke  of  Guise.  At  Paris  he  became  acquainted 
with  Mademoiselle  de  Goumay,  a  young  lady  who  bad  con- 
ceived a  kind  of  sentimental  affection  for  him  from  reading 
his  book.  Attended  by  her  mother  she  Tinted  him,  and 
intiodnoed  herself  to  him,  and  tnm  that  time  he  called  her 
Us '  flUe  d*alliaiie^*  or  adtroted  daughter,  a  title  which  she 
retained  for  the  rest  of  her  me,  as  she  never  married.  Mon- 
taigne was  then  ftify-flva  years  of  age.  This  attachment, 
whidi,  though  warm  and  redprocal,  has  every  appearance 
of  having  been  of  a  purely  Platonic  nature,  is  one  of  the 
remarkable  incidents  of  Montaigne's  life.  At  the  time  of 
his  death  Mademoiselle  de  Goumay  and  her  mother  crossed 
one  half  of  France,  notwitihstandLng  the  civil  troubles  and 
the  inseenri^  of  the  loadi,  to  repair  to  Montaigne's  resi- 
dence and  mmgle  their  tears  with  those  of  his  widow  and 
daughter. 

On  his  return  from  Paris  in  the  latter  part  of  1588,  Mon- 
tage stOTped  at  Blois  with  De  Thou.  Paaquier,  and  other 
friends.  I^e  States-General  were  then  assembled  in  that 
eify.  in  which  the  duke  de  Guise  and  his  brother  the 
eaidinal  w«ra  treaeheronsty  murdered,  on  the  23rd  and 
34th  of  December  of  that  year.  Honta%na  had  long  fore- 
seen that  the  civil  dissensions  could  only  terminate  wllh 
the  death  of  one  of  the  great  yastj  leaders.  He  had  also 
said  to  DeTlMm  that  Heori  of  Nannevaa  incUned  to 
P.  C,  No.  956. 


adopt  the  Catholic  fiuth,  but  that  he  was  afraid  of  being  for- 
saken by  his  par^;  and  that  on  the  other  side  Guise  him- 
sdf  wouU  not  have  hem  avcne  from  embradng  the  Pro- 
testant reli^fion,  if  he  could  thereby  have  promoted  his 
ambitious  views.  After  the  oatastn^be  Montaigne  returned 
to  his  chSteau. 

In  the  following  year  he  became  acquainted  with  Pierre 
Cbarron,  a  theological  writer  of  considerable  reputation,  and 
formed  an  intimate  friendship  with  him.  Charron,  in  his 
book  '  De  la  Sagesse,'  borrowed  many  ideas  from  Mon- 
taigne's *  Essays.'  Montaigne  by  his  will  empowered 
Charron  to  assume  the  coat  of  arms  of  his  family,  as  be 
himself  had  no  male  issue. 

Montaigne's  health  was  in  a  declining  state  for  a  con- 
siderable time  before  his  death ;  be  was  afflicted  with  the 
gravel  and  the  colic,  and  he  obstinately  refused  to  consult  me- 
dical men,  of  whom  he  had  iFenerally  an  indiiEwent  opinion. 
In  September,  1592,  he  foil  ul  of  a  malignant  quinsy,  which 
kept  him  speechless  for  three  days,  diuing  which  he  had 
recourse  to  bis  pen  to  signi^-  to  his  wife  his  last  wishes. 
He  also  requested  that  several  gentlemen  of  the  neighbour- 
hood should  be  invited,  in  order  that  he  might  take  leave 
of  them.  When  they  were  all  assembled  in  his  room,  a 
priest  said  mass,  and  at  the  elevation  of  the  host,  Mon- 
Uugne  half  raised  himself  up  in  his  bed,  with  bis  hands 
joined  tt^ether  as  in  prayer,  and  in  that  attitude  he  expired, 
on  the  13th  of  September,  1592,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his 
age.  His  body  was  buried  at  Bordeaux  in  the  church  of 
the  Fauillans,  where  his  widow  erected  a  monument  to  him. 

Montaigne's  '  Essais  *  have  been  the  subject  of  much  con- 
flicting criticism.  If  we  consider  the  ace  and  the  intelleo- 
tual  cmidition  of  the  country  in  which  the  author  lived,  we 
must  consider  them  a  vny  extraordinary  production,  not  so 
much  fin  account  of  the  learning  coutamed  in  the  work, 
although  that  is  very  considerable,  as  for  the  dear  good 
sense,  philosophical  spirit,  and  frank  liberal  tone  which 
pervade  its  pages,  as  well  as  for  the  attractive  simplicity  of 
the  language.  Literature  was  then  at  a  very  low  ebb  in 
France,  the  languaEe  vras  hardly  formed,  the  country  was 
distracted  by  feudalturbulenoe,  ignorant  fonaticism,  deadly 
intolerance,  and  dvil  factions,  and  yet  in  the  midst  of  aU 
this  a  country  gentleman  living  in  a  remote  province,  him- 
self belonging  to  the  then  rude,  fierce,  feudal  aristocracy, 
composed  a  work  fUll  of  moral  maxims  and  precepts,  con- 
ceived in  the  spirit  of  the  antient  philosophers  or  Greece 
and  Rome,  and  founded  on  a  system  of  natural  ethics,  on 
the  beauty  ot  virtue  and  of  justice,  and  on  the  lessons  of 
history;  and  this  book  was  read  wit^  avidity  amidst  the  tur- 
mnl  of  Actions,  the  din  of  civil  war,  and  the  cries  of  perse- 
cution (md  murder. 

The  morality  of  the  'Essais*  has  been  called,  and  not 
unreasonably,  though  not  correctly  in  the  expression,  a 
pagan  morality :  it  is  not  founded  on  the  foith  ana  the  hopes 
of  Christianity,  and  its  principles  are  in  many  respeets 
vridely  different  from  those  of  the  Gospel.  Montaigne  was 
a  sceptic,  but  not  a  determined  in&del;  his  philosophy  is 
in  a  great  measure  that  of  Seneca  and  other  antient  vrriters, 
whose  books  were  the  first  that  were  put  into  his  hands 
when  a  child.  Accordingly,  Pascal,  Nicole,  and  other 
Christian  moralists,  while  they  do  justice  to  Montaigne's 
talents  and  the  many  good  sentiments  contained  in  his 
work,  are  very  severe  upon  his  ethics  taken  as  a  siystem,  A 
living  moraliat  of  our  own  titaie,  Professor  Vinet  of  Basle, 
has  given  a  &ir  anal^  of  the  sinrit  <^  Mimtaigne's  ethics. 
(Euw  de  Philoto^u  Morale  et  de  Morah  Religieute 
ndw  de  quelquet  Eetaia  de  Critique  Litiiraire»  par  A. 
Vinet,  Pans,  1828.)  In  the  54tb  cbaptv  of  the  1st  book  of 
the  *  Essais,*  Montaigne,  after  distinguishing  two  sorts  of 
ignorance,  the  one  which  precedes  aU  instxuction,  and  the 
other  which  follows  partial  instruction,  goes  on  to  say, '  that 
men  of  simple  minds,  devoid  of  curiosi^  and  of  leamine, 
are  Christians  through  revwence  and  obedieuce ;  that  minus 
of  middle  growth  and  moderate  capacities  are  most  prone 
to  doubt  and  error ;  but  that  higher  intellects,  more  clear- 
sighted and  better  grounded  in  science,  form  a  superior 
class  of  believers,  wh^  through  long  and  religious  investiga- 
tims,  arrive  at  the  fountain  «  li^t  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
fbel  the  mysterious  and  divine  meaning  of  our  ecdesiastioal 
doctrines.  And  we  see  some  who  reach  this  last  stage 
through  the  aeoond,  with  marvellous  fruit  and  confirmation, 
and  wno,  having  attained  the  extreme  boundary  of  Chris- 
tian intelUgence,  enjoy  their  success  with  aiodeste  and 
thuksgtving;  unlike  those     Ai^:^|^)lli^@k^^lg  in 
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order  to  dear  themselTes  of  the  suspioions  arising  flrom  their 
MBt  erroTS,  become  vkdent,  inducreet,  unjuat,  and  throw 
aiMredit  on  the  cause  whidi  they  pretend  to  serre.*  And 
a  few  lines  after,  he  modestly  places  himself  in  the  second 
qIbss,  namely,  of  those  who,  disdaining  the  first  state  of 
uninformed  simplunty,  have  not  yet  attained  the  third  and 
last  exalted  stage.  *  and  who,'  he  says,  'aretherebyrendered 
inept,  importunate,  and  troublesome  to  society.  But  I,  for 
my  part,  endeavour,  as  much  as  I  can,  to  fall  hack  upon  my 
first  and  natural  condition,  from  which  I  have  idly  attempted 
to  depart.*  In  his  chapter  on  prayers  (b.  i.,  56),  he  recom- 
mends the  use  of  the  Lord's  prayer  in  terras  evidently  sin- 
cere; and  in  the  'Journal  of  his  Travels,*  which  was  not 
intended  for  publication,  he  manifests  Christian  sentiments 
in  several  places.  ^ 

Montaigne  has  been  censured  for  senral  licentious  and 
some  cynical  passages  in  his  'Bssais.*  litis  lieentionsnen 
however  appears  to  he  rather  in  the  expressions  than  in  the 
meaning  of  the  author.  He  spoke  plainly  of  things  which 
are  not  alluded  to  in  a  more  refined  state  of  society, 
but  he  did  BO  evidently  without  had  intentions,  and  only 
followed  the  oommon  usage  of  his  time.  Montaigne  cotn- 
lAb  most  earnestly  the  malignant  feelings  frequent  in 
man,  injustice,  oppression,  inhumanity,  uncharitableness ; 
cruelty  he  detests,  his  whole  nature  was  averse  from  it 
His  chapters  on  pedantry,  on  the  education  of  children,  on 
the  administration  of  justice,  and  especially  of  criminal 
justice,  are  remarkably  good.  He  also  throws  considerable 
light  on  the  state  of  manners  and  society  in  France  iu  his 
time. 

The  *  Easais '  have  gone  through  many  editions :  that  of 
Paris,  3  vols.  4to.,  1725,  is  the  moat  complete.  Vernier 

tublished,  in  1610,  'Notices  et  Observations  pour  fbciliter 
I  Lecture  des  Essais  de  Montaigne,'  2  vols.  8vo.,  Paris.  It 
is  a  useful  commentary. 

MONTANISTS,  or  CATAPHRYGIANS.  a  sect  of 
Christians,  which  arose  in  Phrygia  about  171  a.d.  (Buse- 
hius,  Chron.,  p.  170;  and  Ece.  Hitt.,  v.  3.)  They  were 
called  Montanists  fVom  their  leader  Montanus,  and  Cata- 
phrygians  or  Phrygians  from  the  country  In  which  they 
first  appeared. 

Of  the  personal  history  of  Montanus  little  is  known. 
He  is  Kaid  to  have  been  born  at  Ardaba,  a  village  in  Mysia, 
and  to  have  been  only  a  recent  convert  when  he  first  made 
pretensions  to  the  cluracter  of  a  prophet.  (Euseb.,  Hist. 
Eec,  V.  16.)  His  principal  associates  were  two  prophetesses, 
named  Prisca  or  Priscdla,  and  Mazimilla.  According  to 
some  of  the  antient  writers,  Montanus  was  believed  by  his 
followers  to  be  the  Paraclete,  or  Holy  Spirit.  Probably  this 
is  an  exaggeration,  hut  it  is  certain  that  he  claimed  nivine 
inspiration  for  hinuelf  and  his  associates.  They  delivered 
their  prophecies  in  an  ecstasy,  and  their  example  seems  to 
have  introduced  into  the  church  the  practice  of  appealing 
to  visions  in  fhvour  of  opinions  and  actions,  of  which  prac- 
tice Cyprian  and  others  availed  themselves  to  a  great 
extent  (Middleton's  iVpff  £ngutry,  p.  98.  &c.)  Tertullian, 
who  belonged  to  this  sect,  informs  us  that  these  revelations 
related  only  to  points  of  discipline,  and  neither  affected  the 
doctrines  of  religion  nor  superseded  the  authority  of  Scrip- 
ture. The  doctrines  of  Montanus  screed  in  general  with 
those  of  the  Catholic  church,  but  some  of  his  followers  ap- 
pear to  have  embraced  the  Sabellian  heresy.  The  Mon- 
tanists were  chiefly  distinguished  from  other  Christians  by 
the  austerityof  their  manners  and  the  strictness  of  their 
dtseipUne.  They  condemned  second  marriages,  and  prac- 
tised &8tB.  Ihiey  maintained  that  all  flight  from  perse- 
cution was  unlawftit,  and  that  the  church  had  no  power  to 
foigive  great  sins  committed  after  baptism.  They  held  the 
doctrine  of  the  personal  reign  of  Christ  on  earth  at  the 
Millennium.  They  are  accused  by  some  of  the  early  writers 
of  celebrating  mj^teries  attended  by  deeds  of  cruelty  and 
lewdness,  but  it  appears  quite  certain  that  these  chaises  are 
nnfbunded. 

The  Montanists  were  warmly  opposed  by  the  writers  of 
the  Catholic  partr,  though  tliey  were  once  countenanced 
for  a  short  time  a  biuop  of  Rome,  whose  name  is  un- 
known, but  who  is  summsed  b^  some  to  have  been  Victor. 
Tertullian  wrote  sevenl  works  in  defence  of  their  opinions. 
rTaftTOLLiAir.] 

The  sect  was  numerous,  and  lasted  a  considerable  time. 
They  still  existed  in  the  time  of  Augustin  and  Jerome,  tiie 
latter  of  whom  wrote  E^^ainst  them. 

(Eusebhn,  Biat,  See.,-  Bpiphaoins,  De  BmmHt;  ttt- 


tuUian's  Workt;  Iju^tin'i  HUtory  H»retie»t  tSbM!Sf.xix  ; 
Mosheim's  Bee.  Hitt, ;  Neander's  iirtneA«fweieA<cft<v.) 

MONTA'NUS,  AHIAS.  fAuu  MoinAHtm.] 

MONTARGIS.  [Loirst.] 

UONTAUBAN.  a  town  in  the  souAi  of  Francft,  capital 

of  the  department  of  Tarn  et  Garonne,  situated  on  the 
river  Tarn  just  below  the  junction  of  the  little  river  Tesoou, 
in  44"  1'  N.  lat  and  1"  2]'  E.  long. ;  336  miles  in  a  direct 
line  south  by  west  of  Paris,  or  4t)8  miles  by  the  road 
through  Orleans,  Cbfiteauroux.  Limoges,  and  Cahors. 

The  town  was  founded  in  a.i>.  1144  by  Count  Alphonse 
of  Toulouse.  In  the  religious  contests  of  the  sixteenth 
century  it  was  fortified  by  the  Huguenot  party,  and  resisted 
the  attack  of  the  Catholics,  who  besieged  it  under  Monluc, 
A.D.  1380.  In  the  following  century,  being  still  in  the 
hands  of  the  same  party,  it  resisted  the  attack  of  Louis 
XIU.,  A.D.  1621,  ana  did  not  submit  until  after  the  uege 
and  capture  of  Rochelle.  kid.  1629.  Ite  fortiflcatiolu  were 
soon  after  desbnved.  It  snfibeed  much  firom  the  diagoon- 
ings  of  Louis  XlV.,  but  is  still  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the 
reformed  religion  in  France. 

The  town  is  in  a  pleasant  situation,  partly  upou  a  gentle 
slope.  It  is  a  handsome  place,  and  is  considered  h^Uhy. 
The  gates  of  the  town  are  in  general  of  an  elegant  architec- 
ture; the  streets  are  well  laid  out  and  clean,  and  the 
houses,  which  are  of  brick,  are  in  general  well  built.  There 
is  a  handsome  square  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  with  a 
piazza  of  two  tiers  of  arches,  ornamented  with  Doric  pilas- 
ters. The  centre  of  the  square  is  laid  out  as  a  public 
garden.  There  are  besides  two  handsome  public  walks, 
with  a  raised  terrace  between  them,  Arom  which  there  b  a 
^flne  view  of  the  Pyrenees,  distant  130  or  140  miles.  There- 
"is  a  flue  cathedral  erected  at  a  very  early  period.  The 
ottier  public  buildings  are  worthy  of  notice,  espedally  Uie 
town-hall  and  the  bishop's  palace.  There  is  a  bridge  built 
of  brick  over  the  Tarn,  which  is  here  navigable,  and  runs 
through  the  town,  dividing  it  into  two  parts.  Tbere  are 
numerous  villas  round  the  town. 

The  population  in  1831  was  18,255  for  the  town,  or 
25.460  for  the  whole  commune;  in  1836  it  was  23,865 
for  the  commune.  There  are  a  considerable  number 
of  manufactories  of  common  woollen  cloth,  kerseymere, 
serge  and  other  woollen  goods,  silk  stockings  and  broad 
silks,  starch,  and  cards  for  dressing  woollen  goods :  there 
are  also  soap-houses,  potteries,  brandy  distilleries.  tan-yard», 
and  dye-houses.  It  is  a  great  mart  for  oom  and  for  oommon 
woollens.  There  are  five  feirs  in  the  year,  three  of  which 
continne  fbr  eight  days  each.  The  naTi||ation  of  the  Tarn 
and  the  Gwonne  affords  ready  ODmmunication  with  Bor- 
deaux. The  town  has  a  theatre,  a  public  hbrary  of  10,000 
volumes,  baths,  and  excellent  inns.  The  surrounding 
country  abounds  with  excrilent  fruit,  fish,  poultry,  and 
ortolans.  The  '  pAt£s  de  foie  gras '  of  this  jdace  are  ran- 
sidered  equal  to  uiose  of  Toulouse,  and  the  wines  of  Mont- 
bartier,  Fau,  Aussas  or  Aussac,  and  Auviller,  obtained  firom 
the  vineyard  round  the  neighbouring  town  of  Castel-Sar- 
razin,  are  excellent.  Literature  is  cultivated,  and  tbetown 
has  produced  some  writers  of  considerable  repute. 

There  are  a  subordinate  court  of  justice,  a  eoatmerrial 
court,  several  fiscal  or  administrative  government  offices, 
and  societies  for  thenromotion  or  direction  of  manafestures 
and  agriculture.  There  are  a  tbeoh^ical  seminary  for 
Protestante  and  a  Pri>testant  Atixilianr  Bibte  Boeietv ;  a 
sociehr  of  agriculture,  science,  and  the  belles-lettres ;  n  hii^- 
scboot  a  free  drawing-schoo^  and  a  maternity  socieQ'. 

Monteuban  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric;  the  diocese  com- 
prehends the  department  of  l^rn  et  Garonne.  The  biriiop 
IS  a  suffragan  of  the  archbishop  of  Toulouse  and  Naibonne. 

The  arrondissement  of  Monteuban  has  an  area  of  619 
square  mQes,  and  comprehends  62  communes.  It  is  sub- 
divided into  eleven  cantons  or  districts,  each  under  a  Justice 
of  the  peace.  The  population  in  1831  was  107.803;  m  1636 
it  was  106,799. 

MONTBE'LIARD.  [Doubs.] 

MONTBRISON.  tLoiRB.] 

MONTCALM,  MARQUIS  DB.  [Woutt,  GBMBau.} 
HONTDIDIER.  [Souhs.] 

MONTBCASI'NO  ii  the  name  of  &  cetobntBd  monu- 
tery  in  the  kii^dom  of  Neplei,  hi  tin  prorince  of  Terra  di 
^Toro,  near  the  Innders  of  the  l^pal  steto.  It  is  aiuwted 
on  the  summit  of  a  steep  and  lofty  mountain,  which  is  an 
offtet  of  the  Apetminei^  and  which  rises  above  the  tbHot  of 
the  Frigido,  tn  aflueafi)j^ijii9o|jfjKiOR^^ifitf  Au 
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Chvnnno,  which  is  built  at  the  foot  of  fte  mountain,  parti; 
oooupies  the  site  of  the  antient  Casinum,  a  town  of  the 
Volsci,  and  subsequently  a  Roman  colony,  which  wa«  sacked 
bj  Hannibal's  troops  on  their  march  from  Capua  towards 
Rome:  Remains  of  the  antient  town  are  still  seen,  in- 
cluding an  amphitheatre,  a  theatre,  and  several  sepulchral 
monuments.  It  waa  in  jui.  528  tlutt  St.  Benedict  repaired 
to  this  spot,  and  b«an  the  foundation  of  this  celebrated 
monastery,  which  anierwards  became  the  head-quarters  of 
his  order.  [Bbnkdict,  Saint.]  The  monastery  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  Liongobards  about  the  year  582,  was  restored 
more  than  a  eentury  after,  and  became  more  magnificent 
than  before,  being  enriched  by  gifts  ftota  various  princes. 
Ratdtis,  kiM  of  the  Lmgoharas,  at  well  u  Carloman, 
brother  of  Fepin*  Un;^  of  the  Franks,  retired  to  Monte 
Cbsinot  when  they  became  monks,  and  died  there.  The 
monastery  was  tgfia  destroyed  by  the  Saracens,  a.d.  884, 
but  was  restored  in  the  year  949.  The  age  that  followed 
waa  a  period  of  the  greatest  splendour  for  the  monastery : 
the  aboot  was  a  powerful  feudal  baron,  who  bad  j urisdiction 
over  an  extensive  territory,  and  interfered  in  the  quarrels  of 
the  neighbouring  princes  and  of  the  Normans.  The  abbot 
Desidenus,  afterwards  pope  Victor  UI^  rebuilt  the  church 
of  the  monastery  in  the  year  1066,  and  a  numerous  assem- 
bly of  bishops  assisted  at  its  consecration.  The  bronze 
gates,  which  were  wrought  by  his  order  about  the  same  time 
at  Conatan^ople,  and  which  are  still  seen,  exhibit  in  silver 
inhud  letter*  a  list  of  all  the  tenures,  castles,  fiefs,  and 
land*  possessed  by  the  abbey  at  that  tim&  The  abbots 
were  elected  by  the  monks  till  1454,  when  the  ahbotship 
was  bestowed  in  commendam  on  several  cardinals  in  auc- 
eession.  The  last  commendatory  or  titular  abbot  was  Gio- 
vanni de'  Medici,  afterwards  Pope  Leo  X-,  after  which  the 
regular  electi(ni  of  i^bots  was  restored.  The  abbot  was 
elected  for  six  years,  during  which  he  was  also  bishop  of 
San  Germano  and  the  adjacent  district  He  was  flnt 
baron  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  enjoyed  ample  privileges, 
and  went  out  generally  in  a  coach  and  six.  At  the  ex- 
piration of  the  six  years,  he  returned  to  his  former  condi- 
tion, but  retained  the  privilege  of  wearing  the  cross,  as  a 
mark  of  bis  dignity,  and  he  had  precedence  in  great  re- 
ligious ceremonies. 

The  revenue*  of  the  abbey  were  100,000  ducats,  about 
17,000/.  stvling.  With  these  the  monks  mipported  not 
only  their  own  eommunity,  which,  oonsisted  of  abont  flfty 
pnwassed  members,  besides  lay  brothers  or  servants,  but 
aho  extensive  accessory  establishments,  sudi  as  the  hospice 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  where  sieUy  and  aged  monks 
were  kept,  and  travelers  and  viaiton  were  entertained,  and 
a  seminary  in  the  town  of  San  Germano  attached  to  that 
episcopal  see. 

Among  other  literary  men  who  visited,  at  various  times, 
the  moniotMy  of  Monte  Casino,  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  its 
library,  wen  Boccaccio,  Poggio  Eraceiolini,  and  Mabillon, 
the  accounts  of  whom  may  be  referred  to  for  the  condition 
of  that  institution  in  their  respective  epochs.  Swinburne 
and  otiier  travellers  of  the  last  century  have  given  ah  ac- 
cMint  of  Monte  Cksino  as  it  was  before  the  French  ravolu- 
tion  and  invasion. 

Alter  the  French  oeeupied  the  kingdom  of  Naples  in 
1806,  they  suppresMd  all  the  wealthy  convents,  abolished 
among  othen  the  foodal  rights  of  Monte  Casino,  and  niied 
its  landed  proper^,  but  maintained  the  establishment, 
as  w«ll  as  those  of  Monte  Vei^tne  and  La  Cava,  with  a 
few  monks  in  each  to  take  care  of  the  valuable  archives 
and  libraries  of  those  institutiona  King  Ferdinand,  dler 
his  restoration  in  1816,  gave  back  to  the  monastery  of 
Monte  Casino  part  of  its  former  possessions.  The  monas- 
tery has  now  a  revenue  of  24,000  ducats,  about  4,000/.  ster- 
ling, and  is  inhabited  by  about  15  monks.  The  last  account 
we  have  seen  of  Monte  Casino  ia  by  the  Hon.  Keppel 
Craven,  in  his  interesting  '  ExeunrioM  in  the  Abruui  and 
the  Northem  F)re>vinoN  of  Naples,*  London,  I8S8,  from 
whidk  we  derive  the  foUowinv  dMeriptiiai. 

Tht  vast  atmetm,  every  tne  of  whieh  exhibits  long  rows 
of  windows,  eoven  the  whole  platform  of  the  detached  and 
conical  mountain,  the  ground  sloping  ft'om  the  base  of  the 
walla  on  all  sides:  some  of  the  adjoining  bordera  have  been 
converted  into  enclosed  grounds,  and  fiimished  Vilh  fruit- 
trees  and  timber  of  la^er  growth.  The  edifice  is  built  of 
small  atones,  coverad  with  a  reddish-gray  stucco^  of  a  sober 
yet  iMrt  don  hue.  The  road  to  the  monastery  winls  in  a  ii|^ 
ng  ap  tha  moimtain,  and  givea  aoeess  to  ibe  bttJUbg 


through  an  arehway  ent  in  the  rock  and  a  donUe  fgate 
leading  into  a  large  eourt,  followed  by  two  odier  eonrts  of 
equal  dimfln^ons,  oommunieating  with  each  other  by  open 
arcades.  The  middle  court  is  provided  with  a  lai^  cittern, 
and  from  one  of  Us  extremities  a  handsome  flight  of  steps 
ascends  to  the  quadrangle  before  the  church,  which  stands 
on  a  much  higher  level.  The  quadrangle  is  enclosed  by 
cloisters,  the  an^es  of  which  ara  supported  by  flne  granite 
odumns.  brought  from  the  ruins  of  Chsinum.  Marble 
statues  of  the  principal  heneftictors  of  the  community  are 
placed  in  niches  in  the  wall  of  the  cloisters.  The  church  is 
very  handsome,  rich  in  marbles,  and  is  ornamented  with 
several  interesting  Hepulchnl  monuments ;  amongstothen, 
that  of  Piero  de*  Medid,  the  son  of  Lorenxo  the  Magnificent, 
who  was  drowned  in  the  Liris  after  the  defeafc«f  the  Finwiffh, 
in  whose  army  he  served,  by  Gouialo  of  Cwdora,  in  1503. 
The  ceilingand  lateral  chapels  are  painted  by  Luca  Giordano 
uid  other  Neapolitan  and  Sicilian  painten.  The  organ  is 
one  of  the  finest  in  Italy.  The  seats  in  the  choir  are  of 
walnut  and  oak  wood,  richly  carved.  The  church  is  kept 
remarkably  dean,  and  in  this  respect  it  raminds  the  tra- 
veller of  SL  Peter's  at  Rome,  the  rest  of  the  monastery 
is  grand  and  imposing,  but  not  magnificent,  being  distributed 
internally  in  a  s^Ie  of  simplicity  which  corresponds  with 
the  original  institutions  of.the  order.  The  contrast  between 
the  modest  dimensions  of  the  cells  of  the  individual  monks 
and  the  magnificent  distribution  of  the  public  or  communal 
part  of  the  building,  such  as  the  courts,  porticoes,  ehureh, 
chapter,  and  relbetory,  is  eharaeteristie  of  the  old  spirit  of 
monaatie  institutions,  in  which  tlie  eommnni^  waa  every- 
thing and  the  individual  nothing. 

The  library  of  Monte  Casino,  which  is  now  kept  in  veiy 
good  ordw,  contains  18,000  volumes,  among  which  are 
some  rare  editions  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  archive! 
contain'a  valuable  collection  of  offginal  diarters,  diplomas, 
grants,  &c.,  of  emperors,  kings,  and  Longobard  dukes, 
aa  well  as  papal  bulls ;  many  of  the  eharten  belong  to 
the  ninth  century,  and  some  MSS.  to  the  sixth  century ;  a 
curious  letter  of  Mahomet  II.  to  Pope  Nicholas  V.,  with  the 
answer  of  the  latter ;  a  collection  of  autograph  letten  of 
Mabillon,  Montfaueon,  Muratori,  and  other  learned  philo- 
lofriste.  (Val^,  Voyage*  en  ItaHe.')  There  is  also  a  small 
ecAleetion  of  antiquities,  insoriptions,  and  a  chair  of  '  rosso 
antieo,*  of  exquisite  workmanuip,  whieh  waa  ftnnd  in  the 
neighhonrhooo. 

MONTECUCtJU,  RAYMOND.  COUNT  DK,  Prince 
of  Melfi,  Knight  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  and  Generalismmo 
of  the  Im|wnal  armies,  was  born  at  Modena  in  1608,  of  a 
noble  family  of  that  duchy.  Following  the  example  of 
some  of  its  members,  he  entered  the  Service  of  the  house  of 
Austria  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War;  and  after  htwring  arms 
as  a  simple  volunteer  under  one  of  his  uncles,  and  rising 
through  the  usual  gradations  of  rank,  he  flnt  signalized  his 
military  talents  at  tfae  head  of  two  thousand  horse,  by  sur- 
prising and  cutting  to  pieces  a  body  of  ten  thousand  Swedes, 
who  were  engaged  in  the  si^  of  Nunshu.  in  Silesia. 
But  ha  soon  after  experienced  ibe  ineonstaney  of  fortune, 
being  himself  d^eated  and  made  prisoner,  in  1639,  by  the 
Swedes  under  the  cdebnted  Bannier,  near  Pr^e.  He 
is  said  to  htve  beguiled  the  two  yean  of  ha  captivity  in 
cultivating  the  taste  for  letters  which  he  suMcqoendj 
evinced ;  and,  after  bis  nlease,  he  resamed  his  eerrice,  with 
increasing  reputation,  in  the  defence  of  Silesia  and  ^varia, 
and  in  the  defbat  of  the  Swedes  under  Wrangel  at  Triebel, 
in  1647;  until  the  termination  of  hostititiea,  by  the  peace  of 
Westphalia  in  the  following  year,  enabled  him  to  revisit  hie 
native  daehy.  There,  at  the  marriage  festivities  of  the 
duke  Franeesoo  I.,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  kill  one  of  his 
dearest  friends.  Count  Mansaai,  in  a  toomament;  nerhi^ 
the  latest  recorded  catastrophe  whieh  attended  die  oaoigei^ 
oua  games  of  chivalry. 

In  1657  Monteciwuli  was  Sent  by  the  Muperor  to  aaairt 
John  Osaimir,  king  <tf  P<riand,  against  Ragotak^  prinoe  of 
Transylvania,  and  the  Swedes^  whom  be  drove  oat  ti 
Ptilana,  and  eompelled  to  eondiide  a  peaee.  He  ww  sab- 
aeqoently  employed  in  Hungary  in  the  war.  of  which  b* 
has  himsdf  given  a  relation  in  his  memoirs,  between  the 
Imperialists  and  the  Turks;  and  in  1664,  he  gained  m 
dedsive  a  victory  over  the  latter  at  SL  Gotbard  aa  to  eom- 
pel  them  to  sue  for  a  trace  of  twenty  years. 

In  167S  he  reached  the  climax  of  hia  fome  by  being 
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balanced  operatkiiu  of  these  two  great  geoerala,  who,  with- 
out oommittiiig  the  event  to  a  battto,  displayed  more  science 
in  marches  and  encampments  than  other  oommanden  have 
exhibited  in  a  whole  series  of  viotories,  vera  the  admiration 
of  thdr  contemporaries;  and  when  the  fail  of  Turenne  by 
a  chance  shot,  m  1675,  gave  ftoe  scope  to  the  genius  of  his 
opponent,  Louts  XIV.  could  find  no  one  bdt  the  great 
Gondfi  competent  to  arrest  the  impress  of  Hbntaenouli. 
ibiother  most  able  though  tndedsive  campa^  dosed  tiw 
BervioeaboihofCond6andHotttecncoli :  the  Utter  of  whom, 
olahning  no  victory,  deemed  it  his  highest  honour  to  have 
eneountered  without  defeat  the  two  greatest  French  generals 
of  their  century.  The  remaining  few  years  of  his  life  were 
passed  in  peace  at  the  Imperial  court,  and  be  died  in  1660. 

As  a  genoul.  Hontecuouli  was  accused  of  excessive  cau- 
tion and  want  of  entOTprise,  qualities  which  he  himself  held 
to  be  no  r^iroach.  He  had  profoundly  studied  the  art  of 
war ;  and  the  memoirs  which  he  composed  upon  its  general 
principles  and  practice,  as  well  as  upon  the  peculianties  of 
warfere  against  the  Turks,  and  on  the  opwations  of  the 
Turkish  war  of  1661-1664.  sUU  retain  their  value,  not  only 
as  the  most  interesting  and  instnietire  records  of  the  mar- 
tial establishments  and  servioe  of  his  times,  but  fiw  the 
soundness  of  the  maxims  which  they  contain,  appUoaUe  to 
all  ages  of  the  military  art  He  was  a  tealous  and  generous 
patron  of  letters,  as  well  as  a  great  strat^;ist;  and  to  him 
principally  the  Academy  d  Naturalists  at  Vienna  owes  its 
establishment. 

A  good  French  translation  of  the  Mmoin  Monieoaculi 
was  published  at  Amsterdam,  in  1732,  vith  a '  Idfe  of  the 
Autbor"  prefixed. 

MONTE'GO  BAY.  TJamaica.] 

MONTE'LIMAR,  or  MONTBf'UMART,  a  town  in 
France,  capital  of  an  arrondissement  in  the  department  of 
Dr&me,  situated  at  the  function  of  the  Jatxou  and  the 
Itoufaion,  two  small  streams  whidi  flow  into  the  RhSne  a 
little  below  the  town,  in  44"  SS'  N.  lat  and  4*>  44"  E.  long., 
381  miles  from  Paris  by  Sens,  Auxerre,  Lyon,  Vienna  am 
Valence. 

The  Itinnary  from  Burdkala  to  Hierosolyma  (Bordeaux 
to  Jerusalem),  and  the  Tneodosian  or  Peutinger  Table, 
mention  a  place,  Acunum,  on  the  road  between  Valentia 
(Valence)  and  Arausio  (Orange);  and  Ptolemy  mentions  a 
Roman  colony,  Acusio,  iti  the  country  of  ttie  Ckvares. 
These  two  places  ara  considered  as  identical,  and  some 
geographers  fix  them  on  the  site  of  Mont£limar;  but 
D'^ville  prefers  to  fix  them  at  Aucone,  a  village  near 
Mont£limar,  on  the  bank  of  the  Rhdne.  It  is  at  any  rate 
probable  that  Montilimar  rose  on  the  decay  of  the  Roman 
town.  In  the  religious  wars  of  the  sixteenth  century  it 
was  taken  1^  the  Huguenote,  who  had  a  considerable  party 
in  the  town  (aj».  1567),  and  rataken  by  the  Oatholics;  but 
it  was  not  tUl  the  xeign  of  Henri  IV.  that  internal  peace 
was  restored. 

The  town  is  delightfully  situated  in  the  midst  of  hills, 
covered  with  vines  and  mulberry  and  other  fruit  trees.  It 
is  surrounded  by  walls,  which  nave  boulevards  within  and 
without  The  town  gates  fece  the  four  cardinal  points.  The 
ruins  of  an  antient  citadel  command  the  place.  Several 
canals  traverse  tiie  town,  and  the  road  from  Lyon  to  Mar- 
seille runs  through  the  best  built  and  pleasantest  quarter. 
There  is  a  stone  bridge  over  tlie  united  streuu  of  the  Rou- 
bion  and  the  Jabrou. 

The  population  in  1831  was  5816  for  the  town,  or  7560  for 
the  whole  commune;  in  1836  it  was  7966  for  the  commune. 

There  are  silk-throwing  milU;  linens,  wicker-wares,  and 
excellent  mozoooo,  ohamois,  and  other  teather,  are  manu- 
feotured.  IVade  is  carried  on  in  wslnut-oil,  wax,  honey, 
silk,  com,  hay,  win^  &e.  The  meadows  round  tin  town 
are  irrigated  with  considerable  skill ;  and  thera  are  lime- 
kilns and  tile-kilns.  Many  silkworms  are  bred.  TndBea 
of  middling  (juality  are  found,  and  thera  is  a  tcAerably 
copious  mMicinai  spring.  Faujas  d«  St  Foni,  the  geolo- 
gist, was  a  native  of  Mont^limart 

liera  an  a  subordinate  court  of  justice,  one  or  two  fiscal 
government  offices,  and  a  h^h  school ;  a  public  Ubrary  of 
3000  volumes,  and  a  collection  of  chemical  and  philosophi- 
cal apparatus. 

The  arrondissement  has  an  area  of  436  square  miles,  and 
comprehends  68  communes.  It  is  subdivided  into  five  can- 
tons, or  districts,  eadt  under  a  justice  of  the  peace.  Th^ 
poDuUtion  in  1881  was  62.530;  in  1836  it  was  64,612. 

CnSKMI,  the  antient  euitom  of  a  pcooM- 


sion  of  the  scholars  of  Eton  school  in  Buckinghamshire  ad 
montmu  It  is  made  every  third  year  on  Whit-Tuesday,  to 
a  tumulus  near  the  Bath  road,  which  has  acquirad  the 
name  of  Salt-hill,  by  which  also  the  neighbouring  inns  have 
been  long  known.  The  chief  object  of  lihe  eetdiratimi  is  to 
oolleot  money  for  tali,  as  the  phrase  is,  from  all  persons 
presmt.  and  it  is  exacted  even  from  passengen  travelling 
the  road.  The  aeholars  who  collect  the  money  ara  called 
salt-bearOTB,  and  an  dressed  in  rich  silk  habits.  Ticketo 
inscribed  vidi  some  motto,  such  as  Ad  Montem,  Mas  pre 
Lege,  or  An  More  et  Monte,  by  way  of  pass-word,  are  given 
to  such  persons  as  have  alrrady  paid  for  soli,  as  a  security 
firom  any  further  demands. 

lliis  ceremony  has  been  frequently  honoured  with  the 
presence  of  the  king  and  queen,  and  the  royal  family,  whose 
liberal  contributions,  added  to  those  of  many  of  the  nobili^, 
and  others,  who  have  been  educated  at  Eton,  have  so  for 
augmented  the  genml  collection,  that  it  has  been  known 
to  amount  to  near  1000/.  The  sum  so  collected  is  given  to 
the  senior  scholar,  who  is  going  off  to  Cambridge,  for  his 
support  at  the  university.  It  would  be  in  vain  |>erhaps  to 
trace  the  origin  of  all  the  circumstances  of  tjus  singular 
custom,  psftieulady  that  of  odlecting  money  for  taU,  which 
hu  been  in  use  from  time  immemorial  The  procession 
itself  seems  to  be  coeval  with  the  foundation  of  the  col- 
lege, and  it  has  been  conjectured  with  much  probabili^ 
that  it  was  that  of  the  Bcdm,  or  Boy-bithop.  It  originally 
took  place  on  the  6th  of  December,  the  festival  of  St. 
Nicholas,  the  patron  of  children,  being  the  day  on  which  it 
was  customary  at  Salisbury,  and  in  omer  places  where  the 
oeremonv  was  observed,  to  elect  the  Boy-bishop  from 
among  tne  children  belonging  to  the  cathedraL  It  is  only 
since  1759  that  the  time  of  the  celebration  of  the  Eton 
Montem  has  been  changed.  It  was  formerly  a  part  of  the 
ceremony  that  a  boy  dressed  in  a  clerical  habit,  with  a  wig, 
should  read  prayers. 

(Huggett's  M.S.  ChUeeHwefora  Hilary  t^Wwdtorimd 
Skn  CoUegei,  in  the  Bri^  Museum ;  Xvsona^  Magna 
Briianmea,  vol.  t.,  p.  558 ;  Brand's  Popmar  Antiqidtiet, 
4to  edit,  vol.  i.,  p.  337-349.) 

MONTENE($RINS.  [Montenero-] 

MONTENE'RO,  '  the  black  mountain,'  so  called  on 
account  of  the  dark  forests  which  cover  its  sides,  is  the 
name  given  by  the  Venetians,  and  adopted  by  Eurepean 

geographers,  to  a  mountainous  district  forming  part  of  the 
igh  land  of  Albania,  and  situated  on  the  borders  of  Herxe- 
govina,  and  of  the  former  Vent^n  and  now  Austrian  tei^ 
ritory  of  Cattare.  An  offset  of  the  chain  whidi  bounds 
Albania  to  the  north,  the  Mounts  Bertiscus  and  Scardus  of 
the  anUents,  runs  in  a  southern  direction  between  the 
sources  of  the  Narenta  and  the  Moroka,  and  forms  the 
boundary  between  the  Turkish  fwovinoes  of  Albsnia  and 
Herz^ovina.  On  reaching  the  innermost  recess  of  the 
deep  gulf  of  OattsR^  north-east  of  the  town  of  Pmsto,  this 
ridge  divides  into  two  branches,  one  to  the  north  west  and 
the  other  to  the  south-east,  both  of  which  advance  to  the 
coast  of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  and  encircle  between  them  the 
basin  of  the  gulf  of  C^ttaro  with  its  several  bays  and  the 
territory  around,  which  constitutes  the  Austrian  districts  of 
Castolnuovo,  Risano,  Perasto,  Cattaro,  Budua,  and  Pa&tro- 
vich.  To  the  east  of  the  main  ridge,  and  north-east  of  tlu 
Austrian  territory,  lies  the  district  of  Montenero,  consisting 
of  several  high  ralleys  sloping  to  the  south-east  the  waters 
of  which  flow  into  Turkish  Albania  by  two  streams,  the 
Sohinisa  and  the  Rioovcemovioh,  both  affluents  of  the  lake  of 
Scutari.  The  length  of  this  mountainous  and  liule  known 
district  is  reckoned  at  about  twen^-five  miles  from  north 
to  soutii,  and  about  eighteen  in  ito  greatest  braadth  ftona 
east  to' west:  it  is  said^to  oontain  abmit  60,000  inhabitants^ 
a  fierce  rase,  which  has  always  maintained  its  independence 
against  the  ^rb.  The  following  are  the  principal  valleya 
<»  Montenero :— l.  Katunzka  NsLia,  the  widest  and  most 
central,  is  watered  by  the  Ricoveemoviob,  and  contains  the 
capital,  Cettigne,  with  a  convent,  the  residence  of  the  Greek 
bishop,  and  the  villages  of  Gn^usi,  Xagneudo,  and  others. 
Mount  Bukovizza  rises  above  this  valley  in  the  centre  of 
Montenero.  2.  Liesanska  Nahia,  which  runs  north  of  and 
parallel  to  the  preceding,  contains  the  village  of  Dobro  and 
some  hamlets.  3.CzemiskaNabia,theaout£iBmmostdi8brict 
of  Montenero,  along  narrow  valley  between  the  Austrian  ter- 
ritory on  the  west,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  mounto  Giur- 
sevo,  Ortich,  and  Resevich,  and  Ti^Siih^AlhMfajpn  the 
eut,  finm  whioh  It  is  ie^^8ti(Aft%&^np[WtaiDa 
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ierenlvillagea,Oeiniehi,Optocaohi,Dobnedi,&^  {Carte 
det  Boachea  da  Cattaro  0i  dr  Jfontowro,  b7lItx.deTnax, 
an  Aintrian  engineer.  Vienna,  1808.) 

Hie  inhabitants  of  HontMien^  or  Hontaneoin^  an  a 
Selamuian  rao^  and  speak  a  dialeot  of  the  Solavnuan. 
They  eall  their  ooantry  Cxemm  Oora.  They  belong  to  the 
Baston  ehnrdi,  and  are  gonmed  \if  thair  Wlacuka.  or 
bishop,  assisted  by  a  oouncil  of  the  chief  liuniliea.  All  the 
men  are  armed,  and  extremely  jealous  of  their  indepen- 
dence. Theiroountry  is  not  very  fertile;  it  prodoeesfhiitB, 
but  little  corn,  and  has  good  pasturage  fat  eatUe,  and  much 
timber.  The  Monten^rins  are  given  to  plunder,  and  they 
now  and  then  make  predatory  ineonuons  into  the  Turkish 
territory.  In  the  wan  of  Venice  with  the  Turks  th^  acted 
as  auxiliaries,  thou^  at  times  tnnbLBaome  one%  of  the 
fimner  power.  - 

In  1767  an  adventurer  made  his  appeoranoe  among  them, 
who  gave  himself  (mt  for  Peter  IH.,  em|ien)r  of  Russia,  and 
created  oonsidexable  distnrbanee  for  a  tune.  Aiter  the  Ml 
of  Veniee  in  1797,  Cattaro  was  given  up  to  Austria.  By 
the  treaty  of  Fnaburgin  1805  H  was  ceded  to  France;  hut 
befim  the  Fienoh  garrison  oould  reach  that  district,  the 
natives,  joined  to  we  Montenegrins,  excited  by  a  Russian 
agent,  rose  in  arms  and  occupiM  Cattaro,  Castdnuovot  and 
the  other  towns.  This  served  to  the  French  as  a  pretext  for 
taking  forcible  possesiion  of  the  ne^bouring  riHtublie  of 
Ragusa.  But  the  Monten^prins  came  down  ftom  the 
mountains,  and  beai^;ed  General  Lauriston  within  tbe  town 
of  Raguaa.  A  desperate  war  ensued  between  the  Mon- 
tenegrins and  the  French  commanded  by  Marmont,  Lau- 
riston, and  Molitw,  in  which  no  quarter  was  given ;  until 
toe  French  at  last  took  possession  of  Cattaro,  and  drove  the 
Montenegrins  b^k  to  their  mountains.  (Botta,  Storia 
d'liaha,  b.  22.) 

Since  1814  the  Montenegrins  an  nominoUy  under  the 
protection  of  Austria,  to  whom  they  are  ooeasionally  a*  aoune 
of  trouble,  on  aeeonnt  of  tiieir  inonruona  into  the  Turkish 
territory,  and  the  consequent  complaints  of  the  Turkish 
authorities.  A  French  traveller,  Sommieres,  has  written 
a  Voyage  Hiatorique  et  Politigue  d  M<mteiuro,ivo)M.  1880. 

MONTEREAU.  [Sxinb  et  Mabhb.] 

MONTEREY.  [Mbxican  Statbs.1 

MONTESQUIEU.  CHARLES  D£  SECONDAT, 
BARON  DE  LA  BRE^DE  ET  DE,  was  bora  on  the  18th 
of  January.  16S9,  at  the  Chfiteau  de  la  BrSde,  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  Bordeaux.  He  was  descended 
from  a  noble  and  othervrise  distinguished  family  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Guienne.  His  grandfather  had  filled  the  post  of 
pritident  A  mortier  in  the  parliament  of  Bordeaux,  a  post 
which  Montesquieu  himself  afterwards  filled.  His  father 
entered  same  snrvie^  but  quitted  it  early.  The  nobility 
which  Montesquieu  inbeiitad  was  conferred  up<Hi  his  great- 
grand&ther  by  Heniy  IV. 

Montesquieu  gave  m  youth  the  promise  of  his  fliture 
fiune.   His  habits  were  most  studious,  and  his  desire  for 
learning  was  enoouiaeed  in  every  way  by  a  fond  and  judicious 
btber.  At  the  time  that  he  was  engaged  in  a  most  laborious 
study  of  the  civil  law,  with  a  view  to  tho  profession  for  which 
he  was  destined,  he  was  also  preparing  a  work  on  a  theo- 
logical tulijeot,  namely,  *  Whether  tiie  idolatry  which  pre- 
vailed among  the  heathens  deserved  eternal  damnation  ?' 
He  attained  the  rank  of  onnaeiUer  in  the  parliament  of 
Bordeaux  in  1714,  and  three  years  afterwards,  on  the  death 
of  a  paternal  uncle,  he  succeeded  at  the  same  time  to  his 
fortune  and  to  his  poet  of  prttident  d  morHtr  in  tbe  same 
pariiament   With  the  most  assiduous  and  eonseientions 
discharge  of  his  duties  as  a  judge,  he  united  tiw  puiauit  of 
literature.  In  1716  he  had  become  a  member  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  Btndeanx,  and  he  was  very  zealous  in  endeavour- 
ing to  direct  the  attention  of  this  oody  more  to  physical 
science.   He  seenu  at  this  time  to  have  been  very  mnoh 
impressed  with  the  impwtanee  of  physical  science,  which 
he  afterwards  neglected  altogether  for  the  pursuit  of  moral 
science.   About  this  time  he  wrote  bis  *  Ph3nioal  Histoiy  of 
the  Antient  and  Modem  World,*  which  was  published  in 
1719.   He  shortly  returned  however,  and  allowed  the  Aca- 
demy likewise  to  return,  to  literature ;  and  he  now  wrote 
aevMal  smaU  essays  on  literary  subjects,  which  were  read 
at  meetings  of  the  Academy.   In  1721  appeared  the  work 
which  first  lurought  him  fiune,  the  *  Lotties  Fersanes,*  which 
waa  published  anonymously,  but  the  auduv  soon  became 
known.  STlie  pt^uluity  of  these  lottera  was  so  great,  that, 
■sHoaleii|;Qimiaysinapcelhcatoalateredi»D,*BwriL  • 


sellers  used  to  go  about  the  street,  catching  every  one  by 
the  sleeve,  and  begging.  **  ^thee,  write  fn  me  some  'Pw 
Bian  Letters.*" 

His  ebusioid  zmnanee,  called  *  Le  Temple  du  Guide,*  was 
pnblishiBdin  ITfis.  In  the  course  of  the  next  year  Mantes- 

Suieu  formed  the  residution  of  retirii^  firom  his  judicial 
ntiias.  and  of  devoting  himself  entirely  to  literature.  He 
accordingly  sold  his  presidentship.  A  vacancy  ooourring 
shortly  after  in  the  French  Academy,  on  the  death  of  M.  de 
Sacy,  Montesquieu  became  a  candidate  for  the  vacant  pUc& 
His  principal  claim  to  tho  distinction  was  derived  from  tbe 
'  Lettres  Fersanes,'  but  these  seemed  likely  for  a  time  to  be 
the  chief  obstacle  to  his  success.  Notinthstanding  their 
general  popularity,  an  outcry  had  been  raised  against  than 
by  many  on  the  ground  of  itreligioua  tendency ;  and  the 
Oudinal  de  Ftenry,  the  chief  minister,  now  wrote  to  tell  the 
president  of  tbe  Academy  that  the  king  would  refuse  his 
consent  to  the  election  of  the  author  of  so  irreligious  a  work 
as  the  *  Lettres  Fersanes.'  The  course  taken  by  Montes- 
auieu  fiv  the  purpose  of  ovareoming  ibe  royal  opposition 
ooes  not  seem  to  have  been  tbe  most  stea^htforward  and 
manly.  He  immediatdy  published,  accordhig  to  Voltaire, 
a  new  edition  of  the  'Let&es,'  in  which  the  passages  objected 
to  were  omitted  or  softened ;  and  having  carried  this  edition 
to  the  minister,  and  having  disavowed  all  the  obnoxious 
paasages  of  the  eariior  editioiis,  he  suooeeded  in  changing 
the  king's  resolution.  iEcrivaitu  Frangaia  du  Siede  m 
LouiajQv.) 

D'Alembert  gives  a  somewhat  different  account:  but 
inasmuch  as  tms  appears  in  an  iloget  it  is  to  be  received 
with  suspieion.  There  seems  indeed  to  be  no  authority  for 
the  statement  which  D'Alembert  makes,  and  which  is  in- 
deed unnecessary  if  the  contents  of  the  book  wrae  such  as 
the  minister  oould  u>prove  of^  that  several  letters  by  another 
hand  were  inserted  by  the  printer  of  the  book.  Tlw  writer 
of  the  life  <^Monteaqttieu,  m  the  *  Biograi^  UniverseUe,' 
rqeets  D'Alembert^  aeeonnt,  and,  amiittins  that  Montes- 
Quien  disavowed  the  obnoxious  passives  of  his  work  when 
they  were  likely  to  stand  in  the  way  of  his  ambition,  at- 
tempts to  justify  him  on  tbe  ground  that  the  work  had  been 
published  anonymously ;  that  he  had  never  since  put  his 
name  to  it,  and  that  there  was  in  consequence  no  fnud  in 
disavowing  that  of  which  he  had  never  acknowledged  the 
authorship. 

The  result  however  was  that  Montesquieu  gained  the 
support  of  the  minister,  and  was  elected  a  member^ of  tbe 
Ac^emy.  He  shortly  after  wt  out  on  an  extensive' course 
of  travels.  He  went  first  to  Vienna,  where  he  had  much  in- 
tercourse with  tbe  celebrated  Prince  Eugene ;  then  travelled 
through  Hungary  and  Italy,  staying  for  some  time  at  Ve- 
nice, at  Rom^  and  at  Genoa.  He  next  travelled  through 
G«many  into  Holland,  and  theneei  in  company  with  \aii. 
ChestoriBeld,  he  came  to  England.  lu  England  he  stayed 
tiro  yean^  receiving  great  attentions  from  the  great,  whether 
by  rank  or  by  reputation,  and  ooUecting  materials,  as  he 
had  done  also  in  the  other  countries  which  he  had  visited, 
for  his  great  work. 

On  his  return  to  France  he  spent  two  years  in  studious 
retirement  in  the  country.  He  published  in  1734  his  work 
on  the  causes  of  the '  Greatness  and  Decline  of  the  Romans ;' 
and  immediately  after  its  publication  be  set  to  work  to  pre- 
para  the  '  Esprit  des  Lois.  He  waa  engaged  upon  this  for 
fourteen  years ;  and  he  tells  us  that  very  often,  fr^htened 
with  tbe  greatness  of  his  task,  be  was  dispooed  to  abandon 
it.  When  at  last  it  w^s  completed,  he  snhmitted  it  to  the 
judgment  of  his  friend  Helvetins,  who,  by  reason  pindpaliy 
of  its  desultory  nnomneeted  ehuacter,  sbongly  dissuaded 
him  Arom  publication.  But  whatever  mugivinga  Montes- 
quieu may  have  had  while  the  work  was  in  progress,  were 
now  entirely  removed;  and  undeterred  by  the  remon- 
strances of  Helvetius,  he  published,  and  he  had  his  reward 
in  an  almost  universal  admiration.  Montesquieu  did  not 
very  long  survive  the  publication.  He  died  in  Fehmaiy, 
1 755,  after  a  short  but  severe  illness. 

The  personal  character  of  Montesquieu  was  in  every 
respect  excellent  He  had  married  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
six,  and  bis  family'  consisted  of  a  son  and  two  daughters. 
Through  life  he  practised  a  rigid  economy,  on  the  principle, 
as  we  are  told  by  M.  d'Alembert,  that  he  ought  to  trans- 
mit his  patrimony  imimpaired  to  his  children;  but  he  took 
care  that  his  economy  should  not  stand  in  the  way  of  eba- 
ri^.  In  tbe  fnterooniae  of  aocie^  MwteHtdeji  9,% 
have  been  agreeable  vifliont  bti^il 
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11m  ivituin  of  Mbntcnuiett  ihov  modi 
Etcq  if  tbe  *Xii>rit  cIm  Lois*  h&d  not  been  written,  the 
author  of  the '  Lettres  PerBanes,*  remarkable  for  tb^  ra> 
fined  kamoiur,  and  <rf  tbe  '  Temple  du  Onide,'  an  en^uiiite 
little  romance,  oould  not  have  been  fbigotten.  Andwitbont 
ditpangiug  at  all  the  merits  of  Monteequieu's  great  and 
best  known  work,  it  may  be  said  that  these  smaller  produc- 
tions are  mnoix  more  pecfeot  in  their  kind  than  is  the  *  Es- 
prit  des  liois '  as  a  treatise  on  political  seienoe.  The  chief 
merits  of  this  work  are  its  agreeable  s^le,  its  various  know- 
ledge, its  ingenious  and  at  the  same  time  sensible  mode  of 
treatiug  the  art  of  goverument,  and  its  enlightened  advo- 
cacy of  what,  not  voy  deflniteh'  or  oorrecUy,  are  called  tbe 
principles  of  oivil  liber^.  The  last-mentioned  merit  is 
gnater  on  aeeount  of  the  tiine  at  whioh  tbe  work  appeared. 
The  defeeu  of  tbe  vork,  oa  the  other  band,  are  want  ei 
sTstem,  sballowness,  not  so  mueh  knoi^edge  tt  of 
thought,  and  (n^iat  ii  at  onoe  a  sign  and  a  ooniequeiMa  of 
this  shiilowneu)  BO  undue  exaltation  of  experience  over 
Itfineiplet.  Tbe  time  again  at  which  tbe  work  appeared 
will  aerre  in  the  way  of  extenuation  of  tbesedefects;  aodit 
is  to  be  renumbered  also  that  the  plan  of  the  work  is  pco* 
fessedlj  inductive  nthn  than  soientifle. 

Tbe  *  Bsprit  dee  Luis '  has  given  oocasion  to  a  woric  by 
H.  Destutt  de  Tracy,  ^lioh,  though  partaking  in  some  de- 
gree of  the  vagueness  of  Montesquieu's  work,  ia  very  valu- 
able both  in  itself  and  as  a  commentanr  on  tlw  *  Esprit  des 
Lois.*  Its  title  is '  Commentaire  sur  1  Esprit  del  Lois.* 
MONTE  VlDSa  or  S.  FELIPE  DE  HONTEVIDBO.  is 
uUio  of  Urunu^*  m  Banda  Oriental,  in 
Tt  is  iituatedu  34"  5^  6.  lat.  and 56*  10' 


South  America. 
W.  long^  and  buQt  on  a  small  promotttory,  wbidk  tenon  tbe 
eastern  shM«  of  itsharbour,  the  western  consisting  of  another 
wqeoting  point  ocmneeted  with  a  bill,  from  whioh  the  town 
has  received  its  name.  It  is  130  miles  Arom  Cape  S.  Mary, 
which  forms  tbe  ninrtbem  point  of  the  entrance  of  tbe  La 
Plata  river,  and  opposite  tin  tdwn  tbe  river  ia  still  70  miles 
wide.  Its  harbour  is  more  than  4  miles  Icmg  and  more 
than  2  miles  wide,  but  too  shallow  for  large  vessds ;  it  is 
also  exposed  to  the  pampmtt,  or  soutb-western  winds, 
which  blow  over  the  extensive  plains  called  pampat  with 
exceedingly  great  force.  With  all  these  disadvantaees.  it 
is  the  best  harbour  on  the  broad  nstnary  of  the  LaTlata 
river.  The  town  is  in  general  well  built,  the  streets  being 
wid^  atmight,  and  intenectiiig  eMh  othw  at  right  ax^tes: 
th^  are  paved,  and  have  namnr  fbotwaji.  The  howea 
an  buQt  with  taste,  and  have  roob  and  paramta.  The 
oathedral,  dedicated  to  tbe  apostles  S.  Felipe  and  8.  Jagov 
is  not  distinguished  by  its  architecture,  nor  are  there  any 
other  public  buildings  of  note.  Montevideo  is  a  very 
healthy  place,  but  suffers  from  want  of  wood  and  water. 
The  inhabitants  use  rain-water,  which  is  eollected  in  ois- 
tems  placed  in  the  court-yard  of  each  house ;  but  there  are 
also  some  wells  dug  near  the  sea- shore,  from  which  water 
is  brought  in  carts  for  the  supply  of  the  town.  The  popu- 
lation, whieh,  b^bre  1810,  is  stated  to  ha¥e  amounted  to 
30,000  or  even  36,000  souls,  was  reduced  Inr  war  and  a 
aiego^  which  the  town  had  to  sustwn  against  the  Bniiliaiis, 
to  1  j^OOO  souls ;  but  it  has  probably  again  iacreaMd  during 
tbe  last  tan  yean.  Ita  commeree  is  inoreanne.  Tbe  pcm- 
oipal  artieles  of  export  aro  the  produoe  of  the  numeraiis 
herds  of  the  country,  as  hides,  salted  and  jerked  hc^,  tallow, 
uid  horns,  to  a  -veij  considerable  atooant. 

(Henderson's  Hutorp  pf  Bnmli  and  Bwekenridgtfa 
VoiftuFe  to  South  Jutmea.) 

MONTE  ZUIIA.  rMExioa] 

MONTFAUCON.  BERNARD  DE,  *  Benedictine  of 
tbe  congremtion  of  St.  Maor,  aud  a  very  learned  antiquary, 
was  bwis  Januanr  17th,  1655>  at  8ouli^i;e  in  Languedoe. 
He  was  tbe  son  or  l^uoleon  de  MontlhuDon,  lord  of  Roque- 
taillado  and  ConiUae,  and  was  the  second  of  four  brothers. 
He  has  himself  preserved,  in  bis  '  BiUiotheea  Bibliotbe- 
oannn  MSS.,*  the  pedu;ree  of  bis  &mily,  which  was  origi]^ 
ally  from  Gaioony.  early  atadiea  men  oonduetsd  fiest 
in  hb  ftther^  eaatle  at  RoqvetaiUade,  and  altenrndi  among 
the  leligious  at  limonx.  Hi*  ixst  profession  in  life  was 
roilitaiy,  and  he  served  in  one  or  two  dhmpa^s  in  Ger- 
many under. marshal  Turetme.  -  The  death  of  bis  parents 
however,  and  of  an  officer  of  distinction  under  whom  oe  had 
fought,  induced  him,  after  two  years,  to  change  his  plan  of 
lile,  and  at  tbe  age  of  twenty,  in  1675.  he  entwed  the  con- 
gregation of  St.  Maur.  In  this  learned  Society  he  had 
•v«y  opportanitj  to  in^rove  hii  early  education. 


His  fint  wmi^vu  %  mp^aoeDt  to  Oafakrins,  antifled 

'  Analeeta  Gneoa,*  4to.,  Pans,  1688,  with  notes  by  him  and 
tbe  fothera  Anthony  Ponget  and  James  I^pin.  In  1690 
he  published  a  smsll  volume  entitled  '  La  Veriti  de  I'His- 
toire  de  Judith.*  12mo.  His  next  important  work  was  a 
new  edition  itf  St,  Athanauus,  in  Qreek  and  Latin,  3  voh. 
folio,  a  labour  whiBhestaUiibad  hit  reputatioa  as  a  praAuad 
scbdar. 

In  the  same  year  Mont&uoon,  who  bad  turned  his 
thoughts  to  more  extensive  oolleotions  of  antiquities  than 
had  Uisn  appeared,  determined  to  vuit  Italy  for  tbe  purpose 
of  oonaultine  tbe  msnuscripla  in  the  Italian  libraries.  Id 
this  pursuit  ne  passed  Qiree  yws,  and  upim  bis  return  in 
1 708,  published  an  aeeount  of^his  joum^  and  researehea  ia 
his '  Diarium  Italioum.* 

During  Montfoucon*s  residence  at  Rome,  be  held  the 
office  of  procurator-general  of  his  oongregation  at  that 
oooit;  and  while  there,  in  1699,  published  a  little  voluma 
in  vindication  of  tbe  Benedictine  edition  of  the  works  of  St. 
Augustin,  in  11  vola  foL,  the  publication  of  which  bad 
been  begun  by  some  able  men  of  bis  Order,  at  Antwerp^ 
in  1679,  and  was  not  completed  till  1700.  In  1706 
Montfoucon  published,  in  8  vols,  fol.,  a  coUection  of  the 
antient  Greek  ecclesiastical  writers,  with  a  l^tin  transla- 
tion, notn,  dissertations,  &c.,  and  in  1706  his  *  Palaeogra- 
phia  Graoa.*  In  1 709  be  published  '  Pbilo-Judmus  on  a 
Contemplative  liife.*  in  Frmob, '  Le  Livre  de  Philon  do  la 
Vie  Cootemplativeh'  &0..  txanalated  ftom  tbe  Gi«ek,  with 
notea.  and  an  attempt  to  prove  that  the  IWapeuta  of 
whom  Phih»  speaks  wen  Cbristiaas;  andinlTlO  an  *Epis- 
tola  *  on  the  not  mentioned  by  RuBnua  that  St  Atbanasius 
b^ised  children  when  himself  a  child.  This  was  followed 
in  1713  by  an  edition  of  what  remains  of  the '  Hexspla '  of 
Origen,  2  vols,  fol.,  and  an  edition  of  the  works  of  St.  Cbry- 
Hostom,  begun  in  1718,  and  completed  in  1738,  13  vols.  fol. 

In  1715l)e  published  bis  '  Bibliotheca  Coaliniana.*  foU 
Paris;  and  in  1719.  the  year  in  which  be  was  <dioam  a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Insoriptions  snd  Belles-Lettres, 
his  great  work,  eotitled  '  L'Aoliquit6  Bxi)liqu£e  et  Repre- 
sentlie  en  Figures,'  Paris,  5  vols,  fol.,  to  whieb,  in  1 724,  was 
added  a  Supplement  in  5  vols.  This  was  followed  by  an- 
other interesting  work, '  Les  Monumens  de  la  Monarchic 
Fraufoise,*  6  vols,  fol.,  Paris,  1739-1733.  His  last  and  not 
the  least  importaiU  of  his  works  vas  his '  Bibliotheca  Bib- 
liotheearum  MSS.  nova,*  a  vols.  foL,  Paris,  1730.  Moot- 
ftuom  died  gaddesdy  at  the  abbey  of  St  Germmn  de  Prea, 
Deeember  21, 1741,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-seven. 
Besidea  the  works  already  enumerated,  he  contributed  many 
curious  and  valuable  essays  tm  subjects  of  antiquity  to  tbe 
Memoirs  of  the  Aoadnny  of  Inscriptions  aud  BeUes-Lettres, 
OS  well  as  to  other  literary  journals.  (Moreri.  I)ieL  Hut. ; 
Chalmers's  Biorr.  Dtct,  vol.  xxii..  p.  398-303.) 
MONTFERRAND.  [Clbhmoht.] 
MONTFLANQUIN.  [Lot  xt  Gabokhe.] 
MONTFORT.  [Ills  bt  Vilaink  ;  Suhx  xt  Oisb.1 
MONTFORT,  SIMON  DE.  [Hbhxy  IIL] 
MONTGOLFIER.  [Bauoon.] 
MONTGOMERY.  [Montooxbilvssum.1 
MONTGOMERYSHIRE,  a  eoun^  of  Nwth  Walesa 
hounded  on  tbe  north  by  Danbighshinb  on  the  east  and 
south-east  by  Shropshire,  on  tbe  south  by  Radnotshha^  <m 
the  soutii-west  by  Cardiganshire,  and  cn  the  west  and 
north-west  by  Mwionetluhire.  Its  form  is  oompaet  and 
apwmimates  to  that  of  an  oblong  quadrangle,  baring  its 
sidea  re^ieetively  feeing  the  north^esst  oorUt-vrest,  south- 
east, and  south-west :  the  length  of  the  quadrant  from 
north-east  to  south-west  varies  from  83  to  40  miles;  Uia 
breadth  from  19  to  33  miles.  The  area  of  tbe  county  ia 
estimated  at  639  square  miles ;  it  is  the  second  of  tbe 
Welsh  counties  in  extent,  being  inferiw  only  to  Caecmartben- 
sbire  (974square  miles).  Tbe  populaticD,  in  1831,  was  66,482, 
wbidi  gives  79  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile.  In  amount  of 
p<^pul^n  itiatheflflthof  thaWdsh  eouaties,  bein^  info- 
riur  to  Pcmfasofceihire,  but  siqperior  to  Gamuunronshire ;  in 
deosito  of  pt^ulalioB  it  is  the  ninth,  bung  iafiiiar  to  Car- 
diynsnire,  Mt  exeeediog  Bracknoi^shire.  Moateomef^, 
which  gives  name  to  the  county,  is  150  ades  fron  rnndon. 
inadiieet  line  north-west;  16S  miles  by  the  road  throi^ 
Wwcester.  Tenbury,  Ludlow,  and  Bishop's  Castle;  or  174 
miles  by  Birmingham  and  Shrewsbury. 

Sttrfaee  and  Gso/efy.— Montgomeryshire  is  entirely  an 
mland  oounh.  and  belongs  wbo^  to  the  mountainoua  tract 
of  Wales.  The  northT^mtvta  ^hoKdvitMnud  KwioiwU 
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thire  IS  occupied  by  the  Berwyn  Mountains,  and  when  these 
fbnn  two  branches  enclwing  the  valley  of  the  Dot^,  the 
south-eastern  branch  belongs  in  great  degree  ta  Monteo- 
meryshire.  It  sepaiatet  the  faaiin  of  the  Dov^  from  tfiat 
of  the  Severn. 

The  south-eastern  border  is  occupied  by  the  heights 
which  extend  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Shrewsbury  across 
Clun  Forut  to  Rhayader  in  Radnorshire.  Irregular  branohea 
ftom  thaw  two  princip^  chains  occupy  the  intermediate 
part  of  Uie  county,  and  are  separated  b^  narrow  valleys 
watered  1v  tiie  various  streams  that  flow  mto  the  Severn, 
to  the  basm  (tf  which  the  whole  county  belongs,  except  that 

S-t  which  is  eaoloaed  between  the  two  branches  of  the 
rwyn  chain,  and  which  belonffs  to  the  basin  of  the 
Oovey.  The  priQcipal  peaks  are  Cefti  TTcha,  Craig  Mw^n, 
Moel  Angel,  Bwlch  y-Fedwyn«  Mynydd  Cemmes,  andHoel 
Fre,  in  the  Berwyn  chain ;  and  the  Breiddin  hills  (Moel 
Oolpha,Moel  Fammau,  and  Cefn  Cistyll)  about  1200  feet 
high;  Long  Mountain,  1330  feetj  Kerry  Hill,  and  Llan- 
dinam  Mounliun,  1895  feet  high,  m  the  chain  that  skirts 
the  Shropshire  and  Radnorshire  border.  PUnlimmon 
belongs  to  the  Berwyn  chain,  and  is  partly  in  this  county, 
but  its  auiuiit  <846S  is  just  witbia  the  border  of  Cai- 
dinnsliira 

The  cDun^  is  almost  entirely  oconpied  bjr  the  slate  rocks 
which  overspread  so  laige  a  porttoo  of  Wales.  The  prin- 
cipal exceptions  are  the  Breiddin  hills,  which  are  composed 
of  roob  of  very  varied  character,  granite,  greenstone,  and 
conglomerftte;  and  a  small  tract  at  the  eastern  an^le  of  the 
county,  near  the  junction  of  the  Severn  atid  the  Vymwy, 
where  the  new  red-sandstone,  or  red  marl  of  Cheshire  end 
Shropshire,  is  found.  The  mineral  treasures  ore  not  very 
abandant.  Lead  and  zinc  are  procured  fixim  mines  near 
Llaogynoe  or  Llangynnog,  in  the  hills  that  bound  the 
valley  of  the  l^nad  or  Tanat ;  lead  in  the  Berwyn  moun- 
tains near  Plinlimmon,  and  copper  and  zinc  between  Llan- 
fjrlUn  and  Oswestry,  on  the  Shropshire  border.  Millstoaes 
are  quarried  in  the  Breiddin  hills;  stone  for  other  pur- 
poses, in  the  neighbourhood  of  PUnlimmon;  slates  of 
rather  inferior  quality  at  Llangynio^;  in  the  vale  of  the 
TDtmtt  at  lianiradyn  in  the  vue  or  the  Vyrnwv,  in  the 
hills  near  Llanidloes,  and  at  Machynlleth ;  and  a  little  coal 
and  limestone  near  the  border  of  Shropshire. 

Bydrography,  Communicatiom,  4^ — The  Severn  is  the 
principal  river  of  the  county;  it  rises  just  within  the  border 
towards  Cardiganshire,  on  the  eastern  ude  of  Plinlimmon, 
and  flows  east  about  twelve  miles  to  Llanidloes*  receiving 
at  that  town  theClywedog,  a  river  of  about  the  same  length 
as  the  Severn  itself,  and  a  number  of  small  brooks.  From 
Llanidloes  the  Severn  flows  north-east  in  a  winding  chan- 
nel about  thirty-eight  miles,  past  Newtown  and  Welsh  Pool, 
to  the  junction  of  the  Vyrnwy  on  the  border  of  the  county 
towards  Stvopshire.  A  little  below  the  junction  of  tlw 
Vyrnwy  the  Severn  quits  the  border  to  enter  Shropshire. 

Between  eight  and  nine  miles  below  Llanidloes  it  t»- 
euves  the  Tinmnoi^  eleven  or  twelve  miles  long,  and  tbo 
Afon  Gamo,  of  about  the  same  length ;  about  nine  miles 
lower  down  it  receives  the  Mule,  eleven  miles  long;  and 
about  five  miles  lower  still  the  Rhiw,  which  is  seventeen 
or  eigixtem  miles  long,  and  the  Camlet,  about  twenty  miles 
long ;  this  last  rises  in  Shropshire  near  the  hill  called 
Stiper  Stones,  six  miles  west-north-west  of  Church  Stret- 
ton.  All  tliMe  streams,  except  the  Mule  and  the  Camlet, 
join  the  Severn  on  the  left  bank.  That  part  of  the  course  of 
the  Severn  which  lies  in  Montgomeryshire  or  on  the  border 
may  be  estimated  at  fifty-one  miles. 

The  Vymwy  rises  on  the  border  near  Bwlch-y-Pawl,  and 
receives  a  number  of  unall  streams,  as  the  Eunant,  the 
Afon  Gedi^  the  Afon  Oynnan,  die  Glasgwm*  and  the 
Cownii  it  flows  aottth-east  in  a  winding  channel  twenly-two 
miles  to  the  junction  of  the  Twrch,  twenty-one  mike  lon^ 
which  receives  the  Branwy  and  other  small  streams,  and 
passes  iJanfair.  From  the  junction  of  the  Twrch  the 
Vymwy  flows  nine  miles  tiU  it  receives  the  Cain,  eleven  or 
twrive  miles  long,  from  above  lianyllin  ^  and  about  a  mile 
lower  down  the  Tanat.  The  Twrch  joins  it  on  the  right,  the 
Gain  and  the  Tanat  on  the  left  bank.  The  Tanat  rises  near 
Tkita>y-8am  en  the  Merionethshire  border,  and  flows  east- 
aoutbHBBst  into  the  Vymwy,  chiefly  in  Montgomeryshire, 
partly  oQ  the  DeDbigfaahite  border,  and  for  two  or  three 
miles  in  Shrop^uxe;  it  receives  the  Rhaiadr,  the  Afon 
Farrog  m  Montanneryshire,  and  the  Ymrob  on  the  border 
at  Hontgonisryuir*  and  Denb^hshire.  From  tiie  junotioa 


of  the  Tanat  the  Vyrawy  flows  about  9  miles  farther  to  its 
junction  with  the  Severn ;  its  whole  eourse  is  about  46  milet. 

The  southern  part  of  the  eottnty  is  watered  by  the  Wye, 
an  important  tributary  of  the  Severn,  which  rises  on  the 
south-east  side  of  PUtiUmmon  near  the  sonice  of  the  Severn, 
and  flows  south-east  thirteen  or  fourteen  miles  into  Radnor- 
shire, receiving  by  the  way  the  Xtoenig.  the  Bidno^  and  the 
Nant-y-DuneL 

The  Dovey  chiefly  belongs  to  Htfionethihire.  pffxEio- 
rxthshirbJ  It  enters  MontKomenshire  about  four  miles 
below  Dinas-y-Mowddy,  and  nom  about  nine  or  ten  milee  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Machynlleth,  where  it  again  touehee 
Merionethshire.  Its  remtuning  course  is  between  Merioneth 
shire  on  the  nwlh-west,  and  Hontgomerythire  and  Cardi- 
ganshire on  the  south-east  Of  its  tributaries  the  Tafatog 
and  the  Cwmoelli  partially,  and  the  Afon  Yale,  the  Orewy, 
and  the  Dulas  entirely,  belong  to  this  county.  The  Lym 
Nant,  another  feeder,  separates  Montgomeryshire  fhim 
Cardiganshire.  The  Dulas  has  its  source  in  the  CHas  Llyn, 
a  small  lake  not  a  mile  in  extent  in  any  direction,  but  yet 
the  lai^est  in  the  county. 

Of  these  rivers  only  the  Severn  and  the  Doveyare  navigable 
is  that  jwrt  which  belonn  to  this  county.  The  navigatiim 
of  the  Sevwn  begins  at  WeUh  Port ;  tut  of  tbe  Dov^  ita 
the  neighbourhood  of  Maehynlletfa  t  the  length  of  the 
Severn  navigation  in  or  upon  the  border  of  this  county  is 
about  eleven  miles ;  that  of  the  Dovey  five  or  six  miles. 

The  only  navigable  CMial  is  the  Montgomeryshire  canal, 
which  was  commenced  under  an  act  obtained  jld.  If 94.  It 
commences  in  the  Severn  at  Newtown,  and  runs  along  the 
valley  of  that  river  past  Welsh  Pool,  about  lour  miles  below 
which  it  quits  the  immediate  neighbonrhood  of  the  Severn, 
and  runs  northward  to  Llanymynech  and  Uanyblod  will 
in  Shropshire,  where  it  joins  a  branch  of  the  Ellesmere 
canal.  Its  whole  length  is  twenty-seven  miles,  almost 
entirely  in  this  county ;  it  has  a  short  branch  beUnr  Welsh 
Pool  to  Ouilsfield. 

The  nrinoipal  roads  which  pais  through  this  county  are 
those  from  Loudon  by  Shrewsbury  to  Caernarvon,  Bar- 
mouth, Towyn,  and  Aberystwith.  The  road  to  Caernarvon 
crosses  the  iMirth-eastem  side  of  the  county  near  the  Den- 
bighshire border,  through  Uanfyilin  and  Llangynnog  to 
Bala  in  Merionethshire.  The  Barmouth  road  pastes 
through  the  centre  of  the  county  by  Welsh  Pool  and  Llanfoii 
to  Dmas-y-Mowddy  in  Merionethshire:  that  to  Towyn 
branches  from  the  Barmouth  road  between  Welsh  Pool  and 
Llanfair,  and  runs  through  Llanbrinmaer  and  Machynlleth. 
The  Aberystwith  road  passes  through  Montgomery  and 
along  the  valley  of  the  Severn  by  Newtown  and  Llanidloes 
to  llangerrig,  and  from  thence  by  the  valley  of  the  Wye 
into  Caraiganshire.  Another  road  from  London  to  Abe^ 
ystwith  passes  through  Ludlow  and  Bishop's  Castle  to  New- 
town, where  it  joins  the  road  just  described.  A  rond  from 
Bishop's  Castle  runs  by  Montgomery  to  Welsh  Pool ;  and 
another  runs  from  Newtown  to  Llanbrinmaer  and  Towyn. 

JHvmont,  Tbwtu,  ^.-—Montgomeryshire  takes  Its  name 
from  the  town  and  castle  of  MontgomeiT,  founded  by  Bald- 
win, lieutenant  of  the  Marches  to  William  the  Conqueror 
and  William  Rufus,  and  recapturoG  probably  from  the  Welsh 
by  Roger  de  Montgomery,  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  who  gave  both 
to  town  and  oastlehis  own  name.  The  Welsh  oaU  the  town, 
from  the  name  of  its  original  founder,  Tre  Faldwyn,  aod 
the  conn^  Sir  Tn  FjJdwyn.  The  eounty  was  forated  in 
the  reign  of  Heniy  TUX  It  ia  divided  into  nine  hundreds, 
as  follows  - 

Nama.  FDrfUon. 

Llanfyllin  .  N.  . 
Deuddwr  or  Deythnr  N.E.  . 


Pool 
Cawne 
Mathra&l 
Machvfilleth 
UanidloeB 
Montgomery 
Newtown 


N.E.  . 
B.  . 
Centna  &  N.W. 
W.  . 

a  . 

.     8.B.  . 
.  Central 


Pop.  in  1831 
6,849 
1.417 
»,057 
2,71S 
5,899 

IS, 159 
fi,SS2 
11,930 


60,482 


It  contains  the  borough  and  tnarket  towns  of  Mon^o- 
mery  and  Machynlleth,  at  one  or  other  of  which  the  county- 
court  and  court  of  election  for  the  County  member*  are 
held ;  Newtown  and  Welsh  Pool,  at  which  the  aasUes  are 


M  O  N 


360 


M  O  N 


Montgomery  u  in  the  hundred  of  Montgomery,  168 
miles  from  London  by  Ludlow,  m  174  by  ^hnmbuiy. 
Baldwin  or  Baldwina,  who  had  been  appointed  lieuteuuit  of 
the  Marches  by  William  the  CMiqueroi,  buiU  a  caiUe  qk 
otbttt  military  post  here^  uid  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
town  (aj>.  1092).  Both  aimear  to  have  been  almost  imme- 
diately eaptured  by  the  Welsh,  from  whom  they  were  taken 
again  (ajx  1093)  by  R<^de  Montgomery,  earl  of  Arundel 
and  Shrewsbuy.  The  earl  fortiflea  the  place  and  called  it 
after  his  own  name;  but  in  1094  it  was  taken  by  the 
Welsh,  who  put  the  garrison  to  the  sword,  and  ravaged 
this  part  of  the  bwder-land.  WilUun  Rufus  assembled  an 
army,  repulsed  them,  and  strengthened  and  provisioned  the 
castle  of  Montgomery.  It  was  however  again  taken  and 
utterly  destroyed  by  the  Wd^;  but  after  a  severe  contest 
the  Norman  power  prevailed,  the  Welsh  were  driven  to 
their  fiistneases,  and  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury  rebuilt  the 
oastle^  ^Diit  however  appears  to  have  diared  the  hXo  of 
its  predeeessor,  for  Henry  III.  buQt  a  new  castle  here,  a.d. 
1S21,  which  was,  ten  yurs  aftmards,  taken  and  burned  by 
Llewelyn,  prince  of  North  Wales.  Mon^mery  afterwards 
formed  part  of  the  possessions  of  the  Mortimer  &mibr.  In 
the  civil  war  of  Charles  I.  the  castle  was  fortified  for  the 
king ;  but  it  was  given  up  by  the  governor  to  the  Parliamen- 
tarians, and  was  shortly  afterwatds  besieged  by  the  Royal- 
ists. The  advance  of  a  body  of  3000  Parliamentary  troops 
to  its  relief  led  to  a  desperate  encounter,  in  which  the  Roy- 
alists (5000  strong)  were  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  500 
slain  and  1400  prisoners.  The  castle  was  aftowards  dis- 
mantled by  the  order  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  town  is  ^tly  on  the  dope  and  partly  on  the  summit 
of  a  hill,  which  u  emnmanded  by  a  much  loftier  elevation  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood.  It  i>  a  small  place,  consist- 
ing of  four  principal  streets^  which  meet  in  the  market- 
place in  the  centre  of  the  town.  The  houses  are  well  built 
and  of  respectable  appearance,  and  the  town  is  the  residence 
of  several  persons  of  small  independence,  to  whom  its  quiet 
situation  and  delightful  environs,  and  the  cheapness  of 
livtng,render  it  attractive.  It  is  not  on  anysreat  thorouKh- 
fare,  sixd  has  little  trade  or  manufacture.  There  is  a  weekly 
market  on  Thursday,  weU  supplied  with  cornandprovisions 
of  all  kinds.  There  are  several  yearly  fairs.  The  popul^n 
of  the  parish  in  1831  was  1188,  abont  ODft>tIUKd  agri- 
culturaL 

The  castle  stood  on  a  steep  projecting  eminence  on  the 
north  ude  of  the  town.  The  remains  consist  of  a  fhigment 
of  a  tower  at  the  south-west  angle  and  some  prations  of  the 
walls :  between  the  buildinss  and  the  precipitous  side  of  the 
hoi  above  the  town  is  a  wrel  space,  probably  used  as  a 
parade  for  the  garrison.  This  castle  appears  to  have  been 
defended  by  four  ditches  cut  in  the  solid  rock,  and  ercnsed 
by  drawbridges.  The  town  itself  was  also  defended  by 
walls  flanked  with  towers  and  secured  by  four  gates;  but 
of  these  defences  there  appear  to  be  no  other  remains  than 
a  fow  trifling  fragments  of  the  wall.  At  the  toot  of  the 
castle-hill  are  traces  of  a  small  fort,  conjectured  to  be  the 
ori^nal  Norman  castle  erec^tcd  by  Baldwyn;  and  on  a 
neighbouring  hill,  intersected  in  the  only  accessible  parts 
by  deep  ditcbes,  are  the  remains  of  an  extensive  British 
camp,  from  which  is  a  fine  view  of  the  vale  of  Montgomery. 
The  diuroh  is  an  anUent  cruciform  building,  not  very  large, 
in  the  early  Enj^h  s^k,  with  a  tower  erei^ed  in  the  course 
of  the  present  century.  There  are  some  interesting  monu- 
ments m  the  church.  The  town-hall  is  a  brick  buildings 
with  a  market-house  underneath;  and  there  is  a  new  coun^ 
gaol  on  the  road  to  Shrewsbury.  There  is  a  meeting-house 
for  Calvinistio  Methodists. 

Montgomery  is  a  corporate  town ;  the  limits  of  the  bo- 
rough and  parish  are  the  same.  The  ccn^oration  consisted, 
at  the  time  of  the  Municipal  Commissioners*  Reports,  of 
72  resident  burgesses.  There  is  no  town-council ;  but  two 
bailiff^  who  have  jurisdiction  in  the  borough,  are  elected 
by  thebui^esses  in  common  hall.  The  corporation  remains 
unaltered  by  the  Municipal  Reform  Act  The  boroi^h  has 
returned  one  member  to  parliament  from  the  time  of 
Henry  Vin.  Llanidloes,  Iianfyllin,MaehynUeth,  and  Welsh 
Pool  vae  formerly  contributory  bonni^i%  bat  had  been 
digfrsnchised  for  above  a  century  bdbie  the  ReSwm  Aet^ 
by  which  they  were  restored,  and  Newtown  added.  The 
county-court  and  the  election  fac  the  county  member  are 
held  either  at  Montgomery]  or  Machynlleth. 

The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Salop  and 
diocese  of  Hereford,  of  ttw  clear  yearly  vahie  of  347A 


There  wen,  m  1833,  four  day-schools,  with  167  children, 
and  two  Sunday^aebools,  with  133  children.  One  of  the 
day-schools,  with  42  children,  was  partly  supported  by  an 
endowmcBt  and  donations. 

Maebynlleth,  or  MBchynllaeth,  is  in  the  bnndied  of  the 
same  name,  208  miles  from  London  by  Bishop's  Oastle,  New- 
town, and  Llanidloes,  or  21 5  miles  by  Shrewsbury  and  Wdsh 
Pool.  It  has  been  commonly  asserted  to  have  been  a 
Roman  station,  and  some  legaxd  it  as  the  Maglove  of  the 
'  Notitia ;'  but  the  station  was  probably  at  Cefyn  Caer,  near 
Pennal,  or  Penalt,  in  the  neignbourfaood  of  Machynlleth, 
but  in  an  adjoining  county.  [MEaiONETBSHiBE.]  It  was  at 
Machynlleth  that  Owen-  Glyndwr  held  a  parliament  or  as- 
sembly of  the  chief  men  of  Wales,  a.d.  1402.  by  which  his 
title  to  the  principality  vras  formally  acknowledged. 

The  parish  is  very  Kitensive,  and  comiwweuds  three 
townships,  of  whkii  twc^  Uweh-^-Gaxr^  and  Is^-Gaxr^ 
are  ent^y  rural.  Hie  town  is  near  the  confliienoe  of 
the  Dulas  with  the  Dovey.  It  is  neatfy  and  rwidarly 
built,  and  consists  of  two  principal  streets  in  the  form  of 
a  H  :  the  streets  are  wide  and  spacious.  There  is  a  town- 
hail  and  market-house^  a  plain  building:  the  antient  building, 
in  which  the  parliament  of  Grlyndwr  assembled,  is  stul 
standing,  but  is  converted  to  private  use.  The  church, 
rebuilt,  with  the  exception  of  the  tower,  in  the  present 
century,  is  tolerably  large.  There  are  several  dissentmg 
places  of  worship,  and  there  are  national  school-rooms. 

The  population,  in  I83I,  was  2381,  of  which  1657  persons 
were  in  the  town  liberty  or  township ;  of  the  population  of 
Uwch-y-Garreg  and  Is-y-Gairtg  townships,  more  than  half 
wasagricultunu;  ofthepopulationof  the  town  libwlyscansely 
any.  The  chief  manufku^me  of  the  town  and  oei^bonr- 
hood  is  that  of  *vrobs,'  tx  coarse  woollen  doths  aiod  ooane 
flannels:  there  are  many cardin^^gines and  fhUing^miUs; 
the  weaving  is  ^nerally  done  at  the  weavers'  own  cottages ; 
the  goods  are  chiefly  sent  to  the  market  at  Welsh  Pool.  A 
good  deal  of  tanning  is  done.  Slate  is  quarried  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  river  Dovey  is  navigable  to  within 
two  miles  of  the  town,  and  affords  racilities  for  the  export  of 
oak-bark  and  timber,  and  the  import  of  com,  coals,  culm, 
limestone,  raw  bides,  and  other  articles. 

The  markets  are  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  and  there 
are  at  least  six  fairs  in  the  year. 

Machynlleth  was  formerly  a  parliamentary  borough,  con- 
tributory to  Montgomery ;  and  after  being  disfkanchised 
above  a  century,  was  restored  1^  the  R^>rm  Act:  the 
parliamentary  limits  include  the  town  libo^  and  a  small 
portion  of  the  township  of  la-y-Garr^. 

Tlie  Uving  is  a  rectory,  in  the  diocese  and  arabdeaconvr 
of  St.  Asaph,  of  the  dear  yearly  value  830^,  wiUi  a  ^be- 
house. 

There  were,  in  1833,  in  the  town  liberty,  one  day-school, 
with  3  9  children ;  one  day  and  Sunday  national  adwol,  vritli 
126  diildren;  and  four  Sunday-schools,  with  665  seholan, 
'  men,  women,  and  children,  of  all  ages,  who  continue  to 
attend  during  the  whole  of  their  lives.'  The  other  two 
townships  had  two  day-schools,  with  41  children;  and  six 
Sunday-schools,  with  486  scholars. 

The  county  court  is  occasionally  hdd,  and  the  electim  of 
the  county  member  occasionally  takes  yltase,  at  Madiynlleth. 

Newtown  (in  Welsh,  Tre  Newydd)  is  in  the  hundred  oi 
Newtown,  1 75  miles  fivra  London  by  Bishop's  Oastle.  littlo 
is  known  ofthe  w^n  and  early  history  of  this  place ;  tbe 
increase  of  the  flannel  manufbotore  has  brought  it  ptomi- 
nently  into  notice.  It  is  in  a  delightful  valley  on  the  right 
or  south  bank  of  the  Severn,  over  which  there  is  a  stone 
bridge  of  three  arches,  erected  a  few  years  since  in  place  of 
a  more  antient  one  of  wood.  There  is  another  stone  bridge 
of  one  arch  on  the  road  to  Wdsh  Pool,  over  a  brook  fall  ing 
into  tbe  Severn.  The  older  houses  are  usually  of  timber 
and  brick,  but  the  houses  of  later  erection  are  of  more  re- 
spectable appearance.  Hie  market-hall,  a  plain  building-, 
stands  v^  inconveniently  in  the  midst  of  tbe  principal 
street  The  church  is  an  antient  structure,  of  little  archi- 
tectuial  ^tensions :  the  steeple  is  low,  and  is  surmounted 
by  a  wooden  belfiy.  Tliere  are  in  it  some  marble.mtmu- 
mentsof thePryeefhmify;  andabaautiM  canadsereeiv 
dividing  the  dunoel  ttam  the  nave,  said  to  have  been 
brought,  t(^her  with  the  font,fkom  abbey  of  Cwm  H.ir. 
in  Radnorshire.  There  are  several  phoos  of  wonhip  fix 
Hxe  different  dissenting  sects.  On  the  north  bank  of  the 
Severn,  in  tiie  townships  of  Hendidley  and  Qwestydd,  in  the 
paridi  of  LlanUwehaiar^^fjoygii^  l||»@t^)M^  which 
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his  neeiTedi  ud  ii\  aU  {wolMbQify  Till  teoetv^  great  ad- 
ditions. 

By  the  Reform  Act,  Newtown  mu  added  as  a  contributary 
borongh  to  Montgomery.   The  borough  comprehends  the 

gjrish  of  Newtown  and  the  townships  of  Hendidley  and 
westydd,  in  the  parish  of  Llanllwehaiam.  Its  boundaries 
include  a  considerable  rural  district;  but  from  the  thriving 
condition  of  the  place,  the  extension  of  the  town  in  every 
direction  may  be  anticipated,  and  the  farmers  are  said  to 
be  connected  with  the  flannel  factories  io  the  town.  The 
number  of  10^.  houses  within  the  boundary  was  estimated 
by  the  Boundary  Commissioners  at  262, 

The  popnlation  of  the  parish  of  Newtown  in  1831  was 
45S0,  about  one-nxth  agricnltural ;  that  of  Llanllwchaiarn 
was  about  BOOS,  less  than  half  agiionltuial :  toother  £555, 
of  whidi  about  5000  were  resident  immediatdy  m  the  town 
or  suburb.  The  staple  manufacture  of  Newtown  is  that  of 
flanndt  which  is  of  excetloit  quali^:  the  manu&oture  is 
carried  on  chiefly  in  Ihotories,  and  is  conducted  with  skill. 
The  quality  of  the  water  is  also  ooosidered  to  conduce  to  the 
goodness  m  the  &bric.  There  are  several  fulling-mills  and 
bleaching-grounds.  There  are  potteries,  tan-yards,  and 
malt-kilna:  machinery  of  various  dracriptions  is  manu- 
factured. The  Montgomery  Canal  commences  at  this  town ; 
there  is  a  large  basin ;  and  around  this,  or  along  the  banks 
of  the  canal,  are  lime-kilna,  and  convenient  wharfs  and 
yards  for  landing  and  storing  coals,  bricks,  slates,  timber, 
and  other  articles.  Hiere  are  three  weekly  markets ;  on 
Tuesday  for  com  and  provisions,  on  Thurs^y  for  flannels 
(lately  established),  and  on  Saturiayfor  prorisionB.  There 
ue  several  yearly  fairs,  one  of  them  a  considerable  hit  for 
sheep  and  pigs.  Petty-sessions  are  held  in  the  town ;  and, 
by  order  issued  in  a  late  Qaxette,  the  winter  assizes  are  to 
be  held  here.  It  has  been  thought  that  the  county  gaol 
was  formerly  at  Newtown:  a  public  house,  lately  and 
perhaps  stiU  in  existence,  was  called  the  Old  Gaol. 

The  living  is  a  rectcnry,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of 
with  a  gleb^house :  that  of  Llanllwchaiarn  is  a  vicarage,  of 
the  clear  yearly  value  of  355^,  with  a  glebe-house :  botli 
are  in  ibe  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  St.  Asaph,  and  in 
thegift  of  the  bishop. 
There  were,  in  1833,  in  Newtown  and  Uanllwchaiain 

g Irishes,  thirteen  day^hoots,  with  SS5  eUUren*  and  six 
unday-sehoola,  with  1540  selHdars, 
Welsh  Pool  (so  calbd  to  distinguish  it  from  the  town  of 
Poole,  in  DorsetBhire)  is  locally,  in  the  hundred  of  Pool, 
171  miles  from  London  by  Shrewsbury,  or  176  by  Ludlow, 
Bishop's  Castle,  and  Montgomery.  The  town  derives  its 
name  from  a  deep  pool  or  lake,  called  Llyn  Du,  near  which 
it  is  situated :  from  the  same  circumstance  of  its  situation, 
the  town  is  railed,  in  Welsh,  Tre  Llyn.  Cadwgan,  a  powerful 
chieftain  of  the  district  of  Powys,  began  to  build  a  castle 
here  a.d.  1 109,  but  it  was  loft  unfinished  at  his  death.  It 
was  completed  by  another ;  and  in  1 1 9 1  was  taken,  after  a 
long  siege,  by  the  English,  who  repaired  and  strengthened 
the  defences.'  It  was  retaken,  a.d.  1197,  by  the  Welsh  of 
Powysland ;  but  these  having  taken  part  with  the  Bi^ish, 
the  castle  was  taken  fhim  them  (aa  12S3),  and  dismantled 
by  the  prince  of  North  Wales.  This  castle  was  afterwards 
restoiedC  and  received  the  mune  of  Powys  Castle,  which  it 
still  retains.  The  castle  was  f<Htified  in  the  civil  war  of 
Charles  L  by  Lord  Powys,  the  owner  of  it,  who  embraced 
the  king*B  party.  It  vras  obliged  to  surrender,  a-d.  1644,  to 
theparuamentary  commander.  Sir  Thomas  Middleton. 

The  town  is  near  the  left  or  west  bank  of  the  Severn,  in 
a  hollow  opening  upon  that  river,  and  watered  by  two 
brooks  which  flow  into  the  Severn.  I|  consists  of  two  parts. 
Pool  Town  and  Welsh  Town.  The  principal  street  runs 
east  and  west,  and  other  streets  branch  from  or  intersect 
this  at  right  angles.  The  main  street  is  well  paved ;  the 
houses  are  chiefly  of  brick,  respectable^  and  built  with  a 
r^larity  not  usual  in  Welsh  towns;  and  from  this  eireuia- 
stance»  and  from  the  predominance  of  the  Engdish  hmguuFe, 
Welsh  Pool  might  be  taken  for  an  Enslish  town.  Tlie 
building  used  as  a  town  and  county  hall,  with  a  space 
beneath  for  a  corn-market,  is  in  the  centre  of  the  principal 
street.  The  church  is  spacious  and  handsome ;  it  was 
rebuilt,  with  the  exception  of  the  chancel  and  the  tower,  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  last  century,  and  enlarged  in  the 
course  of  the  present  century.  It  is  situated  on  a  steep 
slope,  and  some  parts  of  the  churchyard  are  higher  than 
the  church.  There  are  several  dissenting  meeting-houses, 
mnd  a  handsome  building  for  the  national  schools. 
P.  G,  No.  957. 


The  population  of  (ta  parish  of  Pool  (which  is  atauiv^ 
and  has  a  detached  portion  in  the  handled  <tf  Cawzse)  was, 
in  1831,4533.  The  principal  naau&otnre  is  that  of  Auinel, 
but  it  is  not  corned  on  so  extensively  as  at  Newtown, 
TJanidloea,  and  Llanbrynmair.  The  place  was  however 
for  many  years  the  chief  mart  for  the  flannels  and  webs 
of  the  counties  of  Montgomoy  and  M^oneth;  but  within 
the  last  few  years  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  make 
Newtown  the  mart  for  flanneb.  There  are  several  malt- 
kilns,  and  a  stone-quarry  in  or  near  the  town.  The  market 
for  provisions  is  on  Monday,  that  for  flannels  on  every 
altermOe  Thursday.  The  Montgomeryshire  Canal  passes 
close  to  the  town,  and  the  navigation  of  the  Severn  begins 
here.  There  are  several  yearly  fairs.  Petty-sessions  are 
held  here^  and  the  spring  assises  fw  the  county.  The  winter 
assizes  have  been  lately  removed  to  Newtown. 

Welsh  Pool  received  at  an  early  poiod  a  charter  of  in- 
corporation from  the  lords  of  Powys ;  hut  the  governing 
charter  is  of  James  L  By  the  Municipal  Reform  Act  the 
corporation  consists  of  four  aldermen  and  twelve  councillors. 
The  borough  has  a  commission  of  the  peace.  The  corporate 
jurisdiction  extends  over  the  whole  parish,  and  parte  of 
some  other  parishes.  The  borough  was  antiently  contribu- 
tory to  Montgomery,  but  bad  lost  the  franchise  for  more 
than  a  century  when  it  was  restored  by  the  Parliamentary 
Reform  Act.  The  parliamentary  borough  includes  nearly 
the  whole  of  Pool  parish,  and  a  small  part  of  the  parish  of 
GuilsBeld. 

The  Ihing  of  Welsh  Pool  is  a  vicarage,  in  the  arch- 
deaconry and  diocese  ot  St.  Asaph,  of  the  wia  yearly  volne 
of  273/,  with  a  glebe-honse. 

There  were  in  the  parish,  in  1 833,  twelve  day-schools, 
with  303  children ;  two  national  schools,  with  233  children ; 
and  three  Sunday-schools,  wiUi  550  children.  Two  of  the 
da^-sohools  have  a  small  endowment,  for  whicdi  some  of  the 
children  are  educated. 

Pow^  Castle  is  in  a  spacious  well-wooded  park,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  town.  It  stands  on  a  rocky  ridge  or  ele- 
vation, and  is  built  of  red-sandstone,  whence  its  antient 
name  of  Castell  Cjoeh,  or  Red  Castle.  The  dififerent  parte 
of  this  castle  are  of  various  dates,  and  in  varying  and  incon- 
gruous styles  of  architecture,  llie  repairs  lately  carried  on 
under  the  direction  of  Sir  Robert  Smirke,  which  are  said  to 
*  accord  with  the  original  design  of  the  antient  edifloe,* 
have  perhaps  removed  these  inoongru^es.  Hie  interior 
has  a  heavy  and  glo(Hn^  appearance ;  but  it  is  adorned  with 
portraits  and  other  paintmgs,  some  of  them  by  the  best 
masters,  statues,  vases,  and  other  antiquities.  The  gardens 
are  (unless  lately  altered)  laid  out  in  the  old  style,  with 
terraces,  clipped  shrubs,  and  the  remains  of  waterworks. 
Powys  Castle  is  the  seat  of  the  Ciiye  family. 

lianidloes  is  in  the  hundred  of  Llanidloes,  188  miles 
from  London,  through  Bishop's  Castle  and  Newtown.  The 
town  is  in  a  pleasant  vale  watered  by  the  Severn,  on  the 
south-east  hank  of  which,  12  miles  from  its  source,  the  town 
stands.  The  hills  which  bound  this  vale  are  chiefly  laid  out 
in  sheep-walks.  Llanidloes  consisto  of  two  principal  streeto, 
crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  of  some  inferior 
ones.  The  houses  were  a  fow  years  since  almost  entirely 
built  with  timber  frames  and  the  intervals  filled  un  by 
laths  and  mud  or  plaster;  many  were  roofed  with  slabs  of 
oak  timber,  cut  into  the  form  of  slates ;  the  streete,  which 
ore  wide,  were  also  disfigured  by  ashes  or  other  refuse 
heaped  up  in  front  of  the  houses.  But  of  late  years  great 
improvements  have  been  made ;  many  houses  of  better  con- 
struction have  been  erected  in  the  room  of  older  structiures, 
and  the  street  nuisances  have  been  cleared  away:  There 
are  two  bridges  over  the  Severn,  one  of  them  is  a  handsome 
stone  bridge  of  three  arches.  The  market  or  town-house  is 
in  the  middle  of  the  town ;  it  is  a  massy  building  framed  with 
timber  and  the  intervals  filled  up  of  li^  and  plaster  or  mud. 
The  church  consista  of  a  nave  and  aisle  separated  flrom  each 
other  by  curious  clustered  pillars,  the  enntals  of  which  are 
decnated  with  palm-leaves.  Theroof  ofuwnaveisadmmed 
with  carved  figures  of  cherubim  holding  shields  charged 
with  exquisitely  carved  armorial  bearings.  The  columns 
and  the  carved  work  of  the  roof  are  said  to  have  been 
brought  fi^m  Cwm  Hir  Abbey  in  Radnorshire.  There  are 
several  dissenting  places  of  worship. 

The  parish  is  very  extensive,  including  large  tracts  of 
waste  land  on  the  slope  of  Plinlimmon.  The  population  in 
1831  was  4189,  of  which  population  2562  persons  were  iii 
the  township  of  Llanidloes.  ^Tl^e  ^[^^  isanu&^UM  x>f 
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the  place  is  flannel.  There  sie  aevenl  flwtories  fbr  eardins 
and  Bpmnii^  the  wmI,  and  fbUin8^mflll.  The  weaTing  u 
done  diiefly  at  the  weavers'  homes.  Hm  flannd  made 
here  is  perhaps  not  so  fine  as  that  of  Newtown,  bat  more 
durable.  There  are,  in  and  rotmd  the  town,  several  malt- 
hoiues  or  kflns,  flonr-mills,  and  tan-yaxds.  Coarse  slate 
and  building-stone  are  quarried  in  the  surrounding  hills. 
There  is  a  market  on  S^urday  for  wool,  oom,  and  provi- 
sions ;  and  several  &iis  in  the  yisar,  some  of  which  are  great 
sheep-foirs. 

Llanidloes  is  a  corporate  town,  but  the  eorpomtton  is  not 
noticed  in  the  Municipal  Reform  Act,  or  in  the  Corpora- 
tion CommiBsiGDers*  Keports.  It  was  antiently  a  contri- 
butory borough  to  Montgomery,  and,  like  Machyolletfa, 
Llanfyllin,  and  Welsh  Pool,  was  restored  hftht  Reform 
Act,  after  a  disfranchisement  of  a  century.  The  boundary 
of  the  restored  borough  is  much  more  comprehensive  than 
that  of  the  <rid  bonngh.  The  number  of  <iualifring  (i.e. 
102.)  houses  within  Uie  boundary  was  estimated  1^  the 
Boundary  Commissioners  at  124. 

The  living  of  Lanidloei  is  a  vicarage  in  the  peontiar  juris- 
diction of  the  bishop  of  Bangn;  its  clear  ynuly  value  la 
15U.,  with  a  glebe-house. 

There  were  in  the  parish  in  1833  Ave  day-schools  (one 
partly  supported  by  subscription),  with  204  scholars,  and 
seventeen  Sunday-schools,  with  2084  scholars.  The  following 
observations,  fiom  the  overseers,  are  of  importance,  as  explain- 
ing the  nature  of  Welsh  dissenting  Sunday-schools.  'They 
are  a  kind  of  mixed  congregation  of  all  ages,  parents  with 
dteircbildren.headsoframuieswith  their  servants. . . .  The 
numbw  of  children,  under  14  years  of  age,  taught  to  read 
at  these  meetinga  scarcely  amounts  to  one- third  oT  the  whole 
number  returned;  Uie  rest  being  engaged  in  reading, 
repeating  portions  of  scripture,  or  catechisms  from  memory, 
intermixed  with  praying  and  singing,  making  them  upon 
the  whole  religious  meetings  rather  than  schools.' 

Llan^Uin,  or  Llanvyllin,  is  in  the  hundred  of  Llanfyllin, 
179  miles  from  London,  by  Shrewsbury  and  Llandrinio 
Ibidge,  or  180  miles  by  Shrewsbury  andMontford  Bridge; 
in  a  pleasant  valley  watered  by  the  Cain,  an  affluent  of  the 
Vyrnwy.  The  town  is  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Cain,  and  is 
very  small.  The  principal  street  runs  east  and  west,  and  is 
crossed  by  the  Abel  brook,  which  flows  into  the  Cain;  over 
this  brook  is  a  neat  bridge.  There  is  a  town-lull,  a  neat 
brick  buildii^  with  a  oovered  area  fin:  a  market  underneath, 
on  one  dde  of  the  principal  street  The  church  ii  a  brick 
building  erected  euly  in  the  last  eentuy. 

The  population  of  the  parish  (which  is  of  considerable 
extent)  was.  in  1831, 1836 ;  of  whom  858  were  in  the  town. 
There  is  little  business  carried  on;  a  small  quantity  of 
leather  and  malt  is  made  and  sent  to  neighbouring  markets. 
The  market  is  on  Thursday,  and  there  are  aeveralfoirs. 

Uanfyilin  was  incorporated  bv  Llewelyn  ap  Gryffydd,  a 
Welsh  chieftain  in  the  time  of  Bdward  II. ;  two  baili&  are 
chosen  yearly  (one  by  the  lord  of  the  manor,  another  by  the 
burgesses),  who  are  justices  of  the  peace  for  the  borough. 
The  parliamentary  franchise,  which  had  been  lost  for  a 
century,  was  restored  by  the  Reform  Act,  and  the  limits 
of  the  borough  considwably  enlarged.  Llan^llin  is  con- 
tributory to  Montgomery.  It  was  estimated  by  the  oom- 
missionento  contain  about  60  qualifoing  or  lOL  houses. 

The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  arohneaoonry  and  diocese  of 
St  Asaph,  of  the  dear  yearly  value  of  48M.  with  a  glebe- 
house.  There  were  in  1833  m  the  parish  tvo  day-schools 
with  60  children ;  two  day  and  Sunday  national  schools, 
with  121  children  in  the  week  days,  and  a  smaller  number 
on  Sundays ;  and  five  Sunday  schools,  with  150  scholars. 
The  national  schools  are  partly  supported  by  endowment. 

Llanfoir,  or  Uanvair  Caer  Einion,  is  in  the  hundred  of 
Mathrafal  and  near  the  oentre  of  the  county,  183  miles  from 
I^ndon  through  Bishop's  Castle,  Montgomery,  and  Welsh 
Pool.  The  town  is  on  a  rising  ground  on  the  south  bank  of 
the  Vymwy.  It  is  neatly  built  and  of  pleaamg  appearance ; 
the  two  TOineml  streets  intersect  each  other,  nearly  at 
right  angles.  There  is  a  plain  hut  neat  and  commomoua 
town-hall,  with  a  market-house  underneath.  The  diurdi 
is  an  antient  building,  eaxttble  of  aceommodating  500  per- 
sons.  There  are  several  dissentii^  places  of  worship. 

The  j[)opnlation  in  1831  was  2687,  about  half  agricultural. 
The  prmapal  manufacture  is  that  of  flannel,  but  it  is  carried 
on  onW  to  a  very  small  extent  There  is  a  market  on 
Saturday,  and  there  are  several  yearly  foirs. 

The  living  of  liai^  ii  a  mrage,  in  die  ardideaoonry 


and  dioooae  of  St  Aiaph,  of  flu  dear  ysariyvatne  of 
with  a  ^ebe-houae. 

Tliere  were  in  183S,  in  the  |wrisfa,  one  infknt  or  dame- 
sehool,  with  4S  children ;  four  di^-sdiools,  with  112  cdiil- 
dren ;  and  four  Sunday-schools,  with  ahont  300  scholars. 

Tliere  are  traces  of  a  Roman  road  ahont  two  miles  south 
of  the  town,  and  some  Roman  antiqaitiea  have  been  cbg  up 
in  the  neighbourhood. 

Uanbrynmair  is  a  village  in  Machynlleth  hundred,  on 
the  road  between  Llanftir  and  Machynlleth.  The  parish, 
which  is  of  considerable  extent  abounds  with  delightful 
soeneiT.  It  had,  in  1831,  a  population  of  2040.  A  con- 
siderable quantity  of  flannel  is  made  in  this  parish :  the 
mannfoctnre  em^ys  above  100  men  in  weaving,  besides 
those  occupied  in  carding  and  spinning  wool.  Fteat  is  dug 
in  the  parish.  The  church  ii  an  antient  stmoture,  adorned 
with  some  fine  specimens  of  carved  oak.  There  are  some 
fine  yew-trees  in  the  ehnrehyard. 

The  livingisa  vicarage  of  the  dear  yearly  value  of 330/., 
with  a  e^be-house:  part  of  the  revenue  is  sApropriated  to 
a  rinecure  rectory,  this  dear  yearly  revenue  of  which  is  65^ 
Tlie  beneflee  is  in  the  arehdeaconiy  and  diooese  of  St 
Asaph. 

There  were  in  the  parish,  in  1833,  three  day-schools, 
partly  supported  by  endowment  or  gift,  with  128  children, 
and  nine  Sunday-schools,  with  1 285  scholars. 

Llaneynnog.  or  Llangync^.  is  a  village  in  Llanfyllin 
hundred,  on  the  road  from  Llaiifyllin  to  BaJa,  in  Merioneth- 
shire: it  is  in  a  pleasant  but  narrow  vale,  watered  by  the 
Tsnat  and  surrounded  by  lofty  and  steep  mountains.  The 
parish,  which  is  about  four  miles  l(mg  and  as  many  broad, 
is  the  chief  seat  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  county,  llie 
village  was  cbaraoterised  by  Mr.Bingley  (Tour  in  fPtdes, 
1798)  as  'small  uid  dirty.'  There  are  many  detached 
farm-houses  in  the  valley.  The  church  is  a  saudl  antient 
building,  and  there  are  one  or  two  dissenting  meeting-faouses. 
Thepopulationofthe  parish,  in  1831, was  499:  16  men  wore 
employed  in  slate-quarries,  and  20  in  lead-mines.  Hie  prin- 
cipal lead-mine  was  discovered  io  ajx  1692,  and  was  worked 
so  auccessfyiUy  as  to  yield  for  forty  years  a  yearly  proBt  of 
20,000/.  After  the  working  had  been  discontinued  for  many 
years,  owing  to  the  influx  of  water,  the  mine  was  drained 
and  tiie  working  resumed.  After  a  second  discontinuance, 
it  was  again  resumed,  and  is  still  carried  on.  The  slates 
qnarrieaBie  of  tolerably  mod  quality.  Lead-mines  appear 
to  have  been  wni^t  in  Cuis  vuley  at  an  early  period. 

The  living  is  a  rectory,  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese 
of  St  Asaplu  of  the  dear  yearly  value  of  126^  with  a  glebe- 
house.  Tnere  were  in  the  parish,  in  1833,  two  Sunday 
schools  with  192  MhdaiBi  ana  a  muU  endowment  for  a  day- 
schooL 

DioiMwm  for  BceletiatUcal  and  Ltm^tU  Rtrpotet. — ^The 
countf  is  for  the  most  part  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese 
of  St  Asaph.  Those  parishes  in  the  hundreds  of  Cawrse 
and  Pool  which  are  east  of  the  Severn,  and  the  whulu 
hundred  of  Montgomery  (except  the  parishes  of  Kerry  and 
Moughtrey,  which  are  in  the  diocese  of  St.  David's,  and  in 
the  archdeaconries  of  St  David's  and  Brecon  respectivelyX 
are  in  the  arohdeaconry  of  Salop  and  the  diooese  of  Here- 
ford. The  hundred  of  Uanidloes  is  in  the  peculiar  juris- 
dicti(m  of  the  bishop  of  Bangor.  Tlie  number  of  parishes 
wholly  or  partiy  in  the  county  is  fifty-seven,  but  six  bdong 
chiefly  to  other  counties.  Of  the  remaining  flfty-one.  thirty- 
six  are  in  the  diocese  of  St  Asa^  six  in  that  of  Hereford, 
seven  in  Bangor,  and  two  in  St  David's.  There  are  twenty- 
two  rectories,  eighteen  vicarage^  ten  perpetual  curacies, 
and  one  cbapelry,  beside  three  sinecure  rectwies:  making 
in  all  fifty-four  benefices.  Of  these  eleven  are  under  100^ 
annual  value,  fifteen  under  200/.,  eleven  under  300/.,  eleven 
under  4001,  two  under  500/.,  and  three  under  600/.  Of 
one  no  return  has  been  made.  The  livings,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  in  the  diocese  of  Hereford,  are  moetiy  in  the 

S'ft  of  their  respective  diocesans.  All  these  diooeaaa  axe  in 
e  ecclesiastical  provmce  of  Canterbury. 
Tlie  county  is  induded  in  the  North  Wales  circuit  Tlie 
asiiies  were,  till  lately,  hdd  at  Wc^  Fdol ;  but  ^  order 
published  in  a  lata  Ouette,  they  are  to  he  held  in  the  qpring 
at  Wdsh  Pool,  and  in  the  winter  at  Newtown.  The  county 
gad  and  house  of  correction  axe  at  Hbntgonuixy,  whoe  the 
quarter-sessions  for  the  county  are  held. 

The  county  returns  one  member  to  parliament  and 
Montgomery  with  its  contributory  boroughs  another.  The 
eourtof  election  for  ^,f?^^4iesi@0>#«€Hther  at 
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Uontgonery  or  MaohTnlleth ;  and  the  poUing-tUtiou  tra 
Hontgomei^  Machyolletli,  UaaidloM,  lianfyUin,  and 
I.lanniir.  Tlie  contiibutory  boroughs  to  MoDtgomeiywere 
antiently  IJanidloes,  LlaaffUiD,  Machynlleth,  and  Welsh 
Pool ;  but  theae  were  virtually  diafranchiied  by  the  decision 
of  a  cranmittee  of  the  House  of  CotamoQS,  jua.  1726,  and 
the  elective  f^nchise  was  monopoliied  hy  Uie  bumssM  oi 
Montgomecy  alone.  untQ  the  former  oontribntory  wnwchs 
were  nstoxed,  and  Newtown  added  n  another  owtributery 
borough,  by  the  Reform  Act.  AH  the  did  bonn^^hi*  ueept 
Montgomery,  were  enlarged  by  the  Boundary  Act 

Hittory  and  Antiquiiiet. — Montgomeryshire  was,  with 
the  noi^hbourinK  counties,  included,  during  the  period  of 
British  indepentknce,  in  the  territory  of  the  OrdoTices,  and 
on  the  reduction  of  the  island  under  the  RorAan  power,  in 
the  province  of  Britasnia  Secunda.  It  contains  several 
memorials  of  Roman  domination.  The  station  Mediolanum, 
mentioned  by  Antoninus  and  Richard  of  Cirencester,  is 
thought  by  the  best  antiquarians  to  have  been  in  this 
county,  though  its  exact  site  is  not  ascertained.  It  is  sup- 
posed by  some  to  have  been  on  the  bank  of  the  Tanad  (a 
Bite  which  will  accord  with  its  position  in  Richard's  'Itine- 
rary^, between  Heriri  Uons  CTommen-y-Mflr^  near  Bala) 
and  Rutunium  (Rowton,  near  Shrewsbury};  other  autho- 
rities propose  on  plausible  grounds  to  fix  it  at  Uyfod  on  the 
Vyrnwy.  It  is  supposed  that  there  was  a  station  at  Ce^n 
Caer  (MbrionbthshireI  near  Machynlleth.  Some  writers 
will  have  this  to  be  the  llaglove  of  the  '  Notitia  but  there 
is  so  mnch  uncertainty  as  to  the  stations  of  the  'Notitia,'  that 
this  can  be  regarded  as  merely  a  conjecture.  Various  Roman 
antiquities  have  been  found  near  Machynlleth.  The  site  Of 
a  Roman  camp  is  traceable  at  Caer-Sws,  about  Ave  miles 
west  of  Newtown  :  it  appears  to  have  been  quadrangular, 
about  600  feet  in  length  and  300  broad.  Several  Roman 
bricks  were  dug  up  in  one  angle  of  this  camp,  and  employed 
in  building  a  chimney  in  the  neighbourhood.  There  are 
other  marks  of  intrenchments  near  it  and  traces  of  a 
Roman  road  called 'Sarn  Swsao.'  A  Roman  fortresa  is 
said  to  have  stood  tt  Castell  Can  Sinion,  about  foiw  miles 
from  Llanfoir,  but  there  are  now  no  traces  of  it. 

After  the  withdrawal  of  the  Romans  we  hear  nothing  of 
this  county  for  many  years.  It  was  the  scene  of  hostility 
between  the  Welsh  and  the  Mercians  under  The  cele- 
brated '  dyke  *  made  by  the  latter  traverses  the  cdunty  from 
north  to  south,  passing  a  little  to  the  east  of  Welsh  Pool  and 
Hon^omery,  and  including  the  eastern  part  of  the  county 
in  the  Saxon  territory.  The  rest  of  the  countv  was  included 
in  Powys  or  Pow^sland,  a  designation  which  had  previously 
been  given  to  thu  part  of  Wales.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
ninth  century  Powys  became  a  separate  principality,  under 
diieftains  who  had  their  residence  at  Mathra&l,  near  the 
banks  of  the  Vymwj,  above  Mvfod.  TlLese  princes  of 
Powys  were  engi^jed  m  fluent  nostilities  with  the  Mer- 
cian Saxona  along  (he  border.  There  are  some  earthworlu 
and  other  traces  of  the  castle  of  the  prince*  of  Powys  at 
Mathra&l. 

In  the  year  894,  in  the  reign  of  Alfred,  the  Danes  entered 
the  county.  Hastings,  or  Hasten,  or  Hestei^  their  leader, 
had  invaded  the  eastern  parts  of  England ;  and  in  bis  third 
lampaign,  ajd.  894  or  69d,  he  entrenched  himself  at  But- 


tington,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Severn,  oloae  to  Welsh 
Pool.  There  he  was  besieged  by  Alfred's  thanes,  until,  re- 
duced to  despwation  bv  fiunine,  he  broke  through  the 
blockading  force,  and  with  fearful  lots  returned  to  his  former 
quarlem  on  the  east  side  of  the  island. 

Aftst  the  Cowniest;  Powys  became  the  continual  object 
of  attack  by  the  Nmnnan  lords  <tf  the  mudies  or  Arontiers. 
Hmss  bostuities  led  to  the  eraelion  of  the  eutles  of  Mont- 
nmwy  by  tiw  Normans,  ud  Powys,  nsu  Welsh  Poo^  by 
the  Welsh,  and  to  »  eontinued  and  severe  strug^  for  the 


DOBsesaion  of  these  strongholds.  The  division  of  Powys- 
land  between  two  chieftains  served  to  weaken  the  Welsh 
powe^  and  to  augment  the  predomiDauoe  of  the  Norman 

barons. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  eleventh  century  a  desperate 
engagement  was  fought  on  the  hills  of  Garno,  near  the 
Afon  Gamo,  between  the  forees  of  G^fiydd  ap  Cynan. 
lawful  claimant  of  the  throne  of  Gwynedd,  or  North  Wales, 
assisted  by  Rhys  ap  Tewdwr,  prinoe  of  South  WeUcs,  against 
those  of  Trahaiam  ap  Caradog,  his  usurping  competitor. 
The  engagement  was  the  most  bloody  of  any  recorded  in 
the  Welsh  annab,  and  endedio  th*dMUkof  Tnfaaianiand 
the  entirB  defeat  oi  his  army. 

The  independenoe  of  Powys  vaa  (Krarthnnm  before  tha 
final  subjugation  of  North  Wales;  it  beoame  uSngiUsh 
lordship,  wluch  remained  for  many  yaan  in  the  yoslerity  of 
Jolm  Charlton,  who,  in  the  time  of  Edward  II.,  ns^ied 
the  heiress  oi  the  Welsh  chieftains.  The  beiony  and  tiUe 
passed  to  the  Greys,  a  N<xthumberland  family,  until  it 
became  extinct  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  The  only 
remaining  castles,  or  ruins  of  castles,  appear  to  be  those  of 
Montgomery  and  Powys.  There  do  not  appear  to  be  any 
monastic  rnins  in  the  eonn^ ;  none,  at  any  rat^  of  im- 
portance. 

In  the  civil  wars  of  Charles  I.  Montgomery  and  Powys 
castles  were  the  objects  of  contest  The  ine^nte  of  the 
war  are  noticed  above,  in  the  aooonnt  of  the  towns  <tf  Mont- 
gomery and  WelshpooL 

(Pennant'a  and  Bin^^s  Tawt  in  WaUt}  BeauiUt 
England  and  WaU*;  Arrowsmith's  Map  qf  England  ani 
WcUe*;  Greenongh'a  Qtob^[ieal  Map ;  Jteporf  qfBomn' 

Comminiomn,  and  other 

Statishcs. 

Poptdatum. — ^Montgomeryshire  is  mostly  an  agricultural 
county.  Of  16,723  males  twenty  years  of  age  and  upwards, 
4295  are  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  1639  in 
manufactures  or  in  mafemg  maaufkcturing  machinery. 
Hiis  latter  number  is  chiefly  emidoyed  in  weaving,  an  occu- 
patimi  followed  in  this  county  more  than  in  any  other 
coun^  of  Walea.  At  Llanidloes  323  men  are  so  emplt^ed, 
and  in  making  machinery  fbr  that  purpose  and  in  other 
branches  of  the  woollen  manuftwture.  There  an  949 
woollen  weavers  at  Newton,  180  at  lianllwchaiua,  109  at 
Llanbi^nmair.  at  Welsh  Pool  68 ;  indeed  soanely  amr  pariflk 
throughout  the  oouBty  is  deficient  in  this  speeiea  of  Biaau- 
focture. 

The  following  table  contains  a  summary  of  the  population, 

&c.,  of  every  hundred,  as  taken  in  1831:— 


innn»uD8,fte. 


Cawne  (hundred) 
Beythur  ^ 
Llanfyilin  m 
Uanidloas  m 
MachyiiUath  „ 
Mathrafol  „ 
Moutgomary  „ 
Newton  M 
Pool  . 
Fool  (town)  . 

Totia 


HOUSES. 


iBbaUtad. 


451 
441 
1235 
2178 
1517 
1162 
974 
2490 
722 
993 

WW 


FunlUa*. 


486 
M3 

1336 
23S8 
1618 
1232 
1090 
2931 

a«9 

1069 
13,4»7 


BuUd 


2 
6 
6 
17 
7 
6 
3 
8 
1 
6 

62 


Untn- 
hftUied. 


chieBy 
emplftyed  lu 
xgricultuie. 


12 
7 
61 
49 
94 
28 
26 
96 
7 
22 

409 


OCCUPATIONS. 


356 
338 
726 

1690 
720 
626 
602 

1233 
626 
293 

6(10 


Fai^aH 

emotoyea  iu 
trade,  nmu- 
hetursi.Mid 
basdlemft. 


76 
99 
313 
807 
46S 
289 
262 
1231 
138 
515 

4198 


FaaOlMMt 

oompilMd 
In  tbstwo 
preMdlBg 
clmw. 


54 
66 
297 
441 
426 
317 
226 
467 
45 
261 

2599 


PBBSONS. 


1382 
1231 
3496 

5923 
3881 

2917 
2883 
6930 
1863 
2542 


33,048 


1930 
1186 
3353 

6236 
404« 

2982 
2649 
7000 
1939 
2718 

33,434 


Ui  itized  by 


ToUlrf 
Fanotia. 


2r719 

3,417 
«,849 

12,159 
7,927 
5,899 
5,^32 

13,930 
3,802 
5.255 

6$^482 


HalM 
yean  of 


718 
Ml 
1703 
3878 
2011 
T493 
IMS 
3546 
956 
1272 

16.7p 
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The  population  of  MoDtgomwyibire,  as  gnen  ftt  each 
time  the  eensus  was  taken*  vas  as  under  :— 

HalM.        FuMlai.  ToUL  pet  Mat, 

1801  47,978 
18U  ..  ..  61,931  8-23 

1821       29,743      30.156  69,899  15'34 

1631       33,048       33,434  66,482  10-99 

sboving  an  increase  between  the  fint  and  last  periodi,  of 

18,504,  or  nearly  39  per  eent  on  the  whole  jMnralation; 

being  19  per  cent  less  than  the  whole  rate  of  increase 

throughout  England. 

CwOy  Expenses,  Crime,  <$«.— The  sums  expended  fbr 

the  relief  of  the  poor  at  the  three  dates  of— 

£  a.  d. 

1811  were  32,297,  being  12    5  for  each  inhahitank 
1821    ..    33,273     ,.      11    1  „ 
1831    ..    34,816  10  5 

The  sum  ezpoided  for  the  same  purpose  fbr  the  year 
ending  Hareh,  1838,  was  22,2352. ;  and  assuming  that  the 
population  had  increased  at  the  same  rate  of  progression  as 
m  the  ten  preceding  years,  the  above  sum  gives  an  average 
of  6«.  ik^  for  each  inhabitant.  These  averages  are  above 
these  for  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales. 
~  The  sum  raised  in  this  county  for  poorrote,  coun^-rate, 
and  other  local  purposes,  in  the  year  ending  the  25th  of 
March,  1833,  was  43,974/.  1I«^  and  was  levied  upon  the 
various  descriptions  of  property  as  follows  :— 

On  land   .         .  .       £39,680  0*. 

Dwelling  houses  .  3.374  19 

Mills,  foctories.  &c.  .  721  16 

Manorial  profits,  navigation.  &c.        197  16 

The  amount  expended  was— 

For  tbe  relief  of  the  poor     .  .    £36,346  8<. 

In  suits  of  law,  removal  of  paupers*  &c.     1,377  8 

For  other  purposes  .         .        6,84S  II 

£43.572  7 

Id  the  returns  made  up  for  subsequent  years  the  descrip- 
tions of  property  assMsed  are  not  spedfled.  In  the  years 
1834,  lb36,  1836,  1837,  and  1838,  there  were  raised 
42,606^;  Is.,  40,503/.  13*.,  37,412/.  lis.  (not  given  for  1837 
in  government  tables),  and  31.536/.  re^ectively;  aud  the 
expenditure  for  each  year  was  as  follows : — 

1831.  1830i  1B38.  1B37.  1833. 

£  S  £  £  £ 

FottiwMUefortbopoor    34,201  Sl.Hfi  SS.443  S3,l^  S3.23S 

iBHiRaofkw.remonl^     j^jj^  flff  flBO  76S  SS3 

4,gBe  4,9a  Mtilvm  4,649 
S,I63       S.lOa       1,787  1.840 

Total  moasy  Bxpmded    iHl.SSO      a»,»43     37,172      M.8E8  '^.W] 

The  saving  effected  on  tbe  whole  sum  expended  in  1838, 
as  compared  with  that  expended  in  1834.  was  therefore 
12,853/.  7f.,or  about  30}  percent ;  and  the  saving  effected 
on  the  sum  expended  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  was 
11,966/.  4«.,  or  35  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  expen- 
diture in  1834. 

The  number  of  turnpike  tenets  in  Mon^meiyshire,  as 
ascertained  in  1836,  nnder  the  aets  Scd  and  4th  Wm.  IV., 
ehap.  80,  was  5 ;  the  number  of  mile*  of  road  under  their 
diorge  was  460.  The  annual  income  arising  from  tolls  and 
pariui  composition  in  lieu  of  statute  duty,  in  1835,  was 
18,397/.  16«.,  and  the  annual  expenditure  in  the  same  year 
was  as  follows  ^— 

Manual  labour 

Team  labour  and  carziage  of  materials 
Materials  for  surfooe  repaiis 
Laud  purchased  • 
Damages  done  in  obtaining  materials 
IVadesmen's  bills  . 
Salaries  of  treasurer,  olerk,  and  surveyor 
Law  dtaraas  .  • 

Lttenstwdebt 

Impzovemoits      •         .      .  • 
Debts  paid  off 
Incadoital  e:q»eDiei 

Kstimated  nlue  of  statute  du^  pertoined  2 , 237 


The  county  expenditure  in  1834.  exclusive  of  the  relief 
for  the  poor,  wsa  6306/.  16*.,.  disbursed  as  follows  :— 

£.    $.  d. 

Bridges,  building,  and  repairs,  &c.  3,199  13  0 

Graols,  houses  of  oorreotion.  &&,  and 

maintaining  prisoners.  See.    .  504   0  0 

Prosecutions   .  .  .  .      52S  15  0 

Clerk  of  the  peace      .         .         .       91    8  0 

Conveyance  of  prisoners  before  trial     .       84  18  0 

Conveyance  of  transports        .  .        47  1 0  0 

Coroner         .  .  .  .      169  14  0 

Debt,  payment  olSt  principal  and  interest     SlI   2  0 

Misoedlaneous  .         .         .      374  17  0 


of  panpon.  fee. 
F&jmum  tonnk  tbel 

coDH^nla  .  .  r 
VbrallottMrpaipoM  ' 


6.Mt 


£ 

». 

d. 

4,648 

17 

0 

166 

11 

0 

258 

17 

0 

63 

13 

0 

9 

10 

0 

101 

14 

0 

949 

4 

0 

1,386 

13 

0 

8,383 

S 

0 

6,160 

6 

0 

150 

0 

0 

418 

4 

0 

2.237 

9 

0 

Total   £3,806  16  0 

The  nnmber  of  persons  chained  with  oriminal  offisnees  in 
the  three  septamual  periods  ending  with  1820.  1837,  and 
183^  wen  191.  157,  and  222,  making  an  avoage  of  27 
annually  in  the  first  period,  of  22  in  the  second  period,  and 
of  32  in  the  third  period.  The  number  of  persons  tried  at 
qaarter-aessions  in  each  of  the  years  1831,  1832,  and  1833, 
in  respect  to  whidi  any  costs  were  paid  out  of  the  county 
rates.were  11. 12.  and  SOre^eotively.  Among  the  persons 
charged  wiUi  oflbnces,  theze  were  oommitted  fot  ■ 


Felonies 
Misdemeanors 


issi. 
9 


1838. 
10 
2 


uaB. 

SO 
0 


Total 


£18,767  3  0 


The  total  number  of  oommittals  in  each  of  tbe  same 
years  was  6,  7,  and  34  respeetnety. 

188L    laaiL  USL 

The  number  convicted  was  .  .  9  8  30 
^e  number  acquitted  was  .  •  1  4  10 
Dischaiged  by  proclamation  .       .       I      4  10 

At  ^e  assizes  and  sessions  in  1838,  46  persons  were 
charged  with  crimes  in  Mon^meryshire.  out  of  which 
number  10  had  oommitted  offences  against  tbe  person,  two 
of  which  were  common  assaults ;  one  was  charged  with  an 
offence  against  property  oommitted  with  violenoe ;  28  with 
offences  against  property  committed  without  violence.  Tbe 
remaining  9  were  committed  tat  riot  or  breach  of  the  peace, 
&c 

Of  those  committed  33  were  convicted,  and  1 6  acquitted 
or  no  bill  found  against  them.  Of  those  eonvioted  1  was 
sentenoed  to  transportation  for  10  years  and  3  for  7  years, 

I  to  imprisonment  for  1  year,  16  for  6  months  vs  nnder,  and 

II  were  fined.  Of  the  ofitsnders  42  were  males  and  6  were 
females.  Among  the  whole  number,  3,  accused  of  breach  of 
the  peace,  were  superiorlv  instructed;  1  could  read  and 
write  well.  19  couid  read  and  write  imperfoctty,  and  16 
could  neither  read  nor  write:  the  dq^  ii instroetioa  of  9 
was  not  ascertained. 

The  number  of  persons  qualified  to  vote  for  county  mem- 
bers in  Montgomembire  is  281$.  Of  these  1539  are  free- 
holders, 203  leaseholders,  and  1077  occupying  tenants. 
Tbe  number  of  voters  is  about  one  in  24  to  the  whole 
popu^tioD,  and  one  in  6  to  tbe  male  population  twenty 
years  and  upwards,  as  taken  at  the  census  of  1831. 

There  are  four  savrngs*  banks  in  this  eonnfy.  Th^ 
nnmber  of  dqwsitMS  and  amount  deponts  on  nie  20th 
November  were : — 

an.      un:      UM.  isas. 

NoKbarordmritea  .  .  lUI  IM  U84  1417 
AwnRtoTilafMfa  .     .     .  481,174      Sl.flBS      8i,BI7  38,7^ 

The  various  sums  placed  in  the  savings*  banb  in  1S36. 
1837,  1838,  were  distributed  as  under  :— 

IMS.  1887-  1838. 

D«po-  Dept^  Dapo- 

■ftm.  DvpMtta,  titon.  Deporit*.  •ttor*.  Dapoatu. 

Not  noMdiBg  jno        748  £  (mZ  837  £  i.ni  8S3  jE  7.cai 

50        H3  16,U8  &S6  17.SHt  641  19.5M 

100        168  n.834  191  IS.ISS  194  13,169 

..         liO          84  8,ttl  44  i,7M  46  S,487 

,.         SOO         Sa  8,780  »  8.6BS  18  3,814 

Abm    .    .  900           7  1,W  e  l,8g  10  9.S30 

Um     43.770    1,«H     48,081  Cm  61^ 

£(/u£a/ton.— The  following  sumnary  is  taken  from  tbe 
Educatiooal  Returns  laid  b^«e  partiament  in  the  1 

of  1835:  theinqoiirwWJffi^fl^igSpOOgle 
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InAnt  ac^uwU 

Number  of  ohildnn  at  loeh  lehodi 
■ges  ftnn  2  to  7  7etn>- 
Males 
Femalei 

Sex  not  ipedftecl 

Daily  aobools 

Number  of  cbildren  at  such  school* 
•get  ftom  4  to  14  yean: — 
HalM* 
Females 

Sex  not  ipecifled 
SohooU 

Total  of  children  under  daily  instmo* 

tion 
Stinday*idbools 
Number  of  duldren  and  others  at  tnoh 
sehools ;  agea  from  4  to  70  yean  :— 
libiles 
Females 
8«  not  ipodaad 


7 
38 
59 


—  99 


180 


1,837 
1.426 
1,305 


136 


193 


4^6 


4,W7 


4.652 
4,393 
7.433 


16,478 

Assuming  that  the  population  had  inoreated  between 
1831  and  1833  in  the  same  ratio  as  in  the  ten  preceding 
years,  and  that  the  children  between  the  ages  of  2  and  15 
years  bore  the  same  proportion  to  the  whole  population  as 
in  1821.  then  we  obtain  22,604  as  the  approximate  number 
of  children  between  those  ages  living  in  Montgomeryshire 
in  1833.  Fourteen  Sunday-schools  arts  returned  from 
places  where  no  other  school  exists,  and  the  persons  who 
attend  them  (1144  in  number)  cannot  be  supposed  to 
attend  any  o&er  school ;  at  all  other  places  Sunday-school 
children  have  opportuni^  of  resorting  to  other  schools  also, 
but  in  what  number,  or  in  what  proportion  duplicate  entry 
of  the  same  childrrai  is  thus  produced,  must  remain  un- 
certain. Thirteen  schools,  containing  846  Rhildren,  which 
are  both  daily  and  Sunday  school^  are  returned  from 
various  places,  and  duplicate  entry  is  therefore  known  to 
have  been  thus  for  created.  Some  of  the  Sunday-schools 
consist  of  adults  and  aged  persons  as  well  as  chUdren. 
Making  allowance  for  these  two  causes  for  inaccuracy,  we 
may  perhaps  fairly  conclude  that  not  more  than  tbree- 
fourtbs  of  the  whole  number  of  children  between  the  ages 
of  2  and  15  are  receiving  instruction  m  Montgomeryshire. 

Maintmance  qfSchooU. 


Bj  •nbtstltUai, 

SabMrtp.  udMir- 
B»Bt  ftom  MMlan. 

Schb. 

Bob^ 
Un. 

SsUi. 

lui. 

SAl*. 

IMI. 

Scholm. 

Infant  S«baoU 
Daily  SeltoaU 
SondaySehoob 

St 
9 

1004 
37« 

9 

18S 

is.iw 

« 

8| 

99 
2392 
4fi 

9 

4 

418 
1C9 

ToUI... 

», 

1380 

191 

16,  M9 

88 

2030 

13 

aeo 

The  sdhools  eataUkhed  by  dissenters,  included  in  tiie 
above  statement;  aie— 

Beholu*. 

Daily  schools  '       .         .  7,  containing  221 

Sunday-edwola  .         143       „  12,774 

Seholui. 

The  schools  established  since  1818  are— 
Inbnt  and  other  daoly  sdumb  61,  containing  2.464 

Sunday-sefaodb      .         .         161       »  U305 

No  school  in  this  counW  appears  to  be  confined  to  mem- 
bers (rf  the  Established  Church  or  of  any  other  religious 
denomination,  such  exclusion  being  disclaimed  in  almost 
every  instance.  especjaQv  in  schools  established  by  dissenters, 
with  whom  are  here  included  Wesleyan  Methodists.  Lend- 
ing libraries  of  books  are  attached  to  4  sehoola  in  Mont- 
gomeryshire. 

MONTH,  raioow;  Ybar.] 

MONTI.  VlKCBNZO.bom  in  1753,  near  Ferrara,  m 
the  papal  State,  studied  at  Ferrara  under  the  poet  Minconi, 
and  gave  early  indications  of  poetical  genius,  as  well  as  of 
correct  taste  in  reftisir^  to  join  the  effeminate  race  of  son- 
neteers and  oourtly  veisiflera,  and  resorting  to  the  good  old 
xa^  sfyle  of  Dante  Ihr  his  model.  From  Ferrara  Monti 
repaired  to  Bonn,  flie  capital  of  his  native  country,  and  the 
Renenl  mort  of  aspiring  unpioridad  pEorincteli  vno  looked 


foe  patronage  and  support   In  that  metropolis  he  was  for> 
tunate  enoogh  to  be  intEodnced  to  Don  Luigi  Brasehi,  the 
firnmrite  nephew  of  the  thm  reigning  Pope  Pius  VI,  and 
was  retained  \n  that  nobleman  ai  his  secretary,  an  i^ce 
weU  suited  to  the  habits  and  disposition  of  the  young  poet 
He  assnmed  the  convenient  costume  ef  an  AbM^  wnieli 
at  Rome  was  a  general  passport  into  aoeie^,  and  did  not  bind 
the  wearer  to  any  denoal  duties  or  vows.   Monti  was  now 
in  a  tkvt  way  to  favour :  be  wrote  amatory  verses  for  the 
fair  and  sacred  elegies  for  the  church,  was  noticed  by  pre- 
lates and  cardinals,  was  admitted  into  the  Academy  of  the 
Arcadians,  and  had  disputes  with  several  members  of 
that  pedantic  assembly.   He  was  abused  and  slandered  be- 
cause he  took  no  pains  to  conceal  his  contempt  of  his  bro- 
ther versifiMi.  He  bwe  the  armoyanoe  for  aome  time^  but 
at  last  bis  spirit  natmally  inttderant,  roae  under  the  perse- 
eation  of  medioeritf,  and  he  repaid  his  adTCTsarias  vith 
intoest  in  a  '  Sonetto  eolla  Coda,  or  *  sonnet  with  a  taU,'  a 
satirical  composition  addressed  to  fkther  Quirinns,  in  which 
he  draws,  in  a  few  an^y  satirical  strokes,  a  sketch  of  lui 
enemies,  using  the  plainest  vituperatives,  and  a  phraseology 
compared  with  which  Byron's  '  English  Bards  and  Scotch 
Reviewers'  might  be  called  a  model  of  urbanity.  Alfieri's 
dramas  were  at  that  time  the  subject  of  general  discussion 
in  Italy.   With  all  their  fiiults.  thity  bore  the  stamp  of  a 
superior  mind,  and  Monti  readily  acknowledged  the  powers 
of  the  writer,  but  he  disapproved  of  the  ^nuptness  and  stiff- 
ness of  his  diction,  and  of  the  frequent  inharmoniousness  of 
liu  verse.  Monti  thought,  and  with  ceastm.  that  the  lan- 
guage of  Italy  was  Ailly  eapable  of  arpwssing  ene^  with- 
out nanhneas,  and  in  order  to  demonatrate  this  he  compoaed 
in  1786  his  tr^edy  of '  Aristodemo,*  which  was  iteeived 
with  great  applause,  and  eatablisbed  his  literary  reputa- 
tion.  The  *  Aristodemo*  ia  a  strictly  classical  dnuna,  and 
is  a  fine  specimen  of  that  species  of  composition  The 
subject  taken  from  Fausanias,  is  the  voluntary  death  of  die 
king  of  Messene,  after  having  concluded  peace  with  Sparta. 
Remorse  for  an  atrocious  though  secret  crime,  the  murder 
of  his  own  daughter,  committed  by  Aristodemus  in  his 
younger  years,  through  the  force  of  disappointed  ambition, 
and  a  gloomy  belief  in  the  unavoidable  decrees  of  fate,  are 
the  leading  features  of  the  character  of  the  king,  which  is 
delineated  with  fearful  and  solitary  grandeur.   Touches  of 
softer  feeling  appear  here  and  there  nke  wild  flowers  amidst 
a  barren  doMrt,  and  serve  to  relieve  the  deep  shade  of  tnror 
which  perrodes  the  whole  drama. 

Monti  dedicated  his  drama'  to  the  Duchess  Brasehi,  his 
patron's  consort  who  was  then  the  reigning  beauty  of  Ro- 
man ftshkmi^le  society,  and  to  whom  he  addressed  also 
other  minmr  eompositioiis.  among  whieh  ia  his  beautiAiI  alle- 
gory of  'Amor  Pellegrino.* 

When  Pius  VI.  proceeded  to  Vienna  to  remonstrate  with 
Joseph  II.  on  his  ecclesiastical  reforms,  Monti  wrote  a  poem 
on  me  subject  of  that  journey,  entitled  *  II  Pellegrino  Apos- 
tolico,'  which,  like  aU  Monti's  works,  contains  great  beau- 
ties of  execution. 

The  tragioal  death  of  Hugo  do  Bassville.  the  aj^t  of  the 
Frendi  repuUie,  who  while  endeavouring  to  excite  a  revo- 
lution at  Rome  was  mtudend  in  the  streets  by  (he  populace 
in  Januaiy,  1793,  suggested  to  Monti  the  idM  of  Apoem  in 
terza  rima,  which  ha  wtitled  the  *  BasviUiana.*  Tlie  poet 
represents  the  soul  of  Bassville  isaning  out  of  its  Ueedin^ 
body,  when  a  tutelary  angel  ocnnforts  the  trembling  spnt 
with  the  assurance  that  its  sins  are  remitted,  but  that  eternal 
justice  has  decreed  that  it  ahall  wander  over  the  earth  uid 
witness  the  horrors  which  are  being  perpetrated  in  France, 
until  the  measure  of  God's  wrath  shall  be  fiill,  and  that 
country  shall  have  expiated  its  erimea.  The  soul  of  Bass- 
ville takes  an  afibctmg  leave  of  Its  eartiily  ftame,  tiie 
companion  of  its  mortal  career. 

Tteala  TidlbBa  fSdudo  ■!  Mfpo  aSiafa 
Glit  SDo  oMUoito  Id  viU.  i  imi  la  *na 

Siknodi  HloedlngioBtraaMei 
Donmln  p«M,  dleaado.  o  di  mie  pMa 

Ouo  eompmiBQ,  inOD  obe  del  nan  dia 

L' onUo  •qntUo  ■  rlna^ar  11  tlm ; 
Um  lataato  la  tana,  a  dud  a  pla 

n  das  Taura  a  la  ptoBla,  a  a  la  mb  dta 

FfeMOa  U  laMastiar  toortad  a  ria.' 

Ihe  spirit  takes  its  flight  towards  France,  and  the  poem, 
which,  is  an  imitation  of  Dante's  *  Comedia,'  consists  of 
descriptions  of  the  scenes  which  it  witnesses,  the  massacroL 
the  anarohy,  the  execution  of  Louts  XVI.,  interspersed  with 
dialogues  with  the  souls  of  other  victims  of  the  Revolution- 
Some  of  thp  dews^twu  are  ||y(0g^flQei|1|ji^ 
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tlw  cigaatio  ebnub  mtohing  over  the  Vatiow,  the  aooount  of 
the  Dorron  of  ManeiUo,  the  deacription  of  Paria  under  the 
reign  of  terrcw,  and  the  tragedy  of  the  2 )  st  of  January,  when 
the  poet  introduces  the  ihadw  of  former  regicide*  and  of 
infidel  writers  exulting  at  the  exeoution  of  Ixiuis,  and 
the  phantoms  of  the  antient  Druids  rejoicing  in  the  sight  of 
bloody  holocaiuts  renewed.  Among  the  strange  but  strik- 
ing eoDoeptiona  of  the  poet,  we  may  notice  one  in  canto  iv., 
where  the  angel  tells  Basaville  that  the  souls  of  several 
revolutionists  and  members  of  the  Convention  have  been 
sent  to  etariMl  tonnuta  beliura  tbair  natural  death,  and  that 
demoni  have  talim  poaseaaioa  of  their  bodies,  so  that  these 
satanio  incarnations  bieathe  and  act,  sit  in  the  ConventiM^ 
and  write  and  speak  under  the  inapiration  of  the  intrusive 
spirits,  but  in  appearance  as  if  the  bodies  were  still  animated 
by  their  former  possesson.  The  poeca.  which  wai  left  un- 
finished, ends  with  canto  iv,  when  war  is  proclaimed  in 
heaven,  and  echoed  throughout  Europe,  against  France. 

The 'Basvilliana*  had  an  astooishing  success:  eighteen 
editions  of  it  appeared  in  the  course  of  sis  montha.  Fan- 
tastic as  the  eonceptiou  may  appear,  it  is  still  considered  as 
Honti^  beet  work. 

When  the  French  armiaa  invaded  North  Italy  and  oeeu|»ied 
Ferrara,  the  country  of  Monti,  the  poet  left  Rome  and  repaired 
li>  Milan,  the  capital  of  the  new  Cisalpine  rapablic  Here 
he  was  in  a  new  atmosphwe^  and  he  wrote  in  fevour  of 
repablica  and  revolutifHu:  among  others  he  oompoaed  a 
savage  song  for  the  theatre  of  La  Seala  on  the  eooaaioD 
of  the  fbstival  of  the  21st  of  January,  1799,  the  amuretsary 
of  the  da^  of  the  eoweatton  (tf  Louis  XVI^  an  act  which  he 
bad  io  violently,  execrated  a  few  yean  b^>re  in  the 

*  Basvifliana.'  About  the  aaoM  time  be  wnrte  his  Ikmoua 
sonnet  against  England,  beginning '  Loae  ti  nieghi  il  sol, 
erba  la  terra,*  and  in  which,  after  a  shower  of  invectives  and 
curses,  he  foretells  the  day  when,  stripped  of  ail  her  iU-gotten 
wealth,  &ilain  shall  be  reduced  to  tbe  primitive  oocupation 
of  Muiig  to  inpport  herself: 

*  all  'uu  kbtwDdoMto. 

Fmi  illomo  petektitca  Ipiud*.' 

At  the  epoch  of  Suwarrow's  invasion  of  ItsJy  in  179d( 
Monti,  with  many  others,  took  refuge  in  France,  ftom 
whence  he  returned  after  the  battle  (kT  Haraigo.  On  his 
return  he  wrotea  beautifulsongin  praise  of  his  native  couu- 
Iry,  whU^was  act  to  music  ana  became  very  popular* 

'  Bella  lUlU.  UBnto  nM>nd«, 
Pur  Ti  toToo  a  rivMeti 
Freme  in  petto  e  eoalbada 
L'alai*  n|>|irwi  dal  planr.' 

He  also  wrote  his  second  political  poenir  whuh  he  styled  a 

*  Cantica,'  on  the  death  of  hi&  friend  Maschsnai,  a  man  of 
science  and  letters,  who  had  died  in  Fiance,  in  exile^  in  1 799. 
It  is  a  vision,  like  the  '  Basvilliana,'  but  the  saDtimmts  are 
more  placid  and  humane.  There  is  the  same  di&rsnce 
between  tbe  two  as  there  is  between  the  '  Inferao  *  and  tbe 
'  Pu^torio*  of  Dante.  While  we  admire  the  splm- 
dour  of  tbe  *  Basvilliana,*  we  led  more  at  mse,  ou  sympa- 
thies are  better  engaged,  in  reading  tbe  *  Maaobmaiiauk* 
Monti  introdneea  tbe  poet  Pvio^  wbA  diad  after  the  in- 
vasion of  Italy  by  tbe  Aaitn)*IUni«M.  nlating  to  Maacbe- 
nmi  the  vieisaitvdes  ef  has  oanntry.  Tbe  atuu  soul  of 
Farini  deteatod  the  diriamesty  and  the  ravingB  of  tbe  pre* 
tended  repubtieans :  '  He  had  seen  ill-fkted  Italy  dao  in 
a  mantle  of  mock  liberty,  and  exposed  to  tbe  scorn  (tf  tbe 
stranger.  Iniquitous  laws  emanated  ftom  the  new  l^tsto- 
tors;  vanity  and  ^nonmce.  fren^  and  diseord,  AUeatha 
senate  ball ;  whilst  tbe  sighs  of  the  people  were  anbeeded  at 
tb«  bar.  Tlie  measure  gnilt  was  at  last  ftUad ;  plunderers 
were  wallowing  in  i^enty,  vptight  men  shed  taaza  of  dia^ 
tress,  and  our  l^curgnses  were  meantime  feasting  at  tabi^ 
seated  between  Cypris  and  Bacchos.  But  tbe  aortbsm 
stwm  came  with  a  horrid  blast  from  tbe  Noric  Alps,  and 
putanettdtotheirunbaUowedearonsaL  Than ftesh disasters 
befell  my  poor  country.*  Next  Mlowa  a  brilliant  aketob  of 
Bonaparte  s  Egyptian  campaign,  bis  return  to  France^  his 
Tioto^  over  hu  enemies,  roreign  and  domeatM— the  whole 
crowned  by  the  battle  of  Marengo. 

Monti's  drama  called  *  Caio  G^aoco '  oontains  some  im- 
pressive scenes,  but  the  play  is  altogether  inferior  to  the 
'  Aristodemo.*  His  third  tragedy,  '  Galeotto  Manfredi,' 
fbunded  upon  an  incident  of  the  Italian  middle  ages,  is 
atfll  weaker. 

Monti  was  appointed  professor  of  eloquence  at  Pavia ; 
and  in  1805,  Napoieon  having  made  nimaelf  king  of 
Italy,  qHP(w*«A  Monti  ta  b«  bistofioga4ih0r  «f  tbe  nmr 


kingdom.  The  poet,  instead  of  history,  wrote  verses;  and 
-in  1806  he  publishod  six  cantos  of  a  poem  in  praue  of 
Napoleon,  which  he  entitled '  H  Bardo  dolla  Selva  Nera.* 
It  related  the  war  of  1805,  the  great  battle  of  Austeriitz, 
the  exaltation  of  tbe  elector  of  Bavaria  (the  ally  of  Napoleon) 
to  the  dwnity  of  kin^  and  the  mairia|^  of  his  daughter 
with  Eu|^e.  In  this  composition  Monti  indulged,  as  usual, 
in  vituperations  against  tbe  Austrians  and  other  enemies  of 
France.  But  the  Austrians  were  soon  after  reeuneiled  to 
Napoleon,  whose  interest  it  was  not  to  allow  Uiem  to  be 
insulted.  The  Russians  however  still  remained  at  war,  and 
Monti  might  revile  them  as  *  northern  barbarians  ;*  but  after 
the  peace  of  Tilsit,  iheir  emperor,  having  become  the  ally 
of  France,  could  no  longer  be  abused  with  impunity.  Monti, 
supple  as  he  was,  appears  to  have  been  puzzled  with  thesa 
continual  transformation^  of  friends  into  enemies  and  vice 
versd,  and  he  left  his  poem  uaftni^ed.  He  might  however 
still  find  means  of  eulogising  Napoleon  without  offending 
others :  accordingly  he  wrote  his  praises  and  those  of  his 
brother  Joseph ;  he  wrote  on  the  birth  of  Eugdne's  children, 
and  on  tbe  second  marriage  of  Napoleon  himself :  he  was, 
in  fact,  oourt  po^t  to  tbe  whole  dynasty.  He  did  not  remain 
unrewarded :  ne  was  made  a  knight  of  the  iron  crown 
and  of  the  l^on  of  honour ;  be  received  anoth^  decoration 
and  a  pension  from  Murat ;  and  he  became  also,  what  he 
really  deserved  to  be,  a  member  of  the  Institute  of  die  king- 
dom of  Italy.  He  enjoyed  quietly  his  honouia  till  1814, 
when  another  *  north  Jtn  storm'  again  came  to  disturb  tbe 
good  people  of  Milan.  Monti  was  now  growing  old,  and, 
accustomed  to  political  vicissitudes,  he  bowed  to  the  new 
conquerors.  Bein^  requested  by  the  authwities  to  write 
something  for  the  imperial  dynasty  of  Austria,  he  complied, 
and  sang  the  praises  of  the  'just  and  pacific  ^vemment  of 
Francis,  in  two  short  dramatic  pieces :  one  in  May,  1 81 S, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  archduke  John  of  Austria  receiving 
the  oath  of  tbe  Lombard  authorities;  another  in  January, 
1816,  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  of  the  emperor  himself  to 
Milan.  His  pension  was  continued  to  him  oy  the  Austrian 
government,  and  he  remained  at  Milan.  After  tbe  marriage 
of  his  only  daughter  with  Count  Pertieari  of  Pesaro,  both 
fiitbcr  and  son-in-law  engaged  iu  a  philological  work, 
entitled  'Proposta  di  alcune  correzioni  ed  a^iuate  al 
Dizionario  liella  Crusea,*  which  beoame  tbe  signal  of  a 
paper  war  between  the  Tuscan  and  tbe  Ii)mhad  Utmti, 
or  rather  between  the  ultras  of  both  parties^  the  Cmsea  and 
the  Anti-Crusca.  [Causca,  Accadxhii.  dblla.]  Monti*a 
'Proposta'  is  valuable,  not  only  as  a  supplement  to  tbe 
Italian  Dictionary,  but  as  a  store  of  erudition :  it  contains 
Several  disquisitions  or  essays  upon  questions  connected  with 
philology  and  history. 

Monti  was  a  classicist,  and,  as  such,  waged  war  against 
the  '  Romantic!,*  as  thej'  are  called,  or  that  school  of 
vrritera  who  have  undertaken  to  modernise  the  literature  of 
Italy.  In  one  of  Monti's  latest  effusions, '  Sermone  suUa 
Mitologia,'  we  find  condensed,  in  el^nt  verse,  Monti's 
ereed  concerning  poetical  composition.  He  eielaims  against 
the '  northern  school,'  that  has  *  decreed  the  ^th  of  lUl  the 
^oda  of  Olympus.*  Monti  pleads  for  mythology  and  claa- 
sieism  like  en  able  advocate  in  a  weak  eause ;  rat  when  be 
says  that  under  the  new  or  romantic  school  every  object  in 
nature  becomes  inanimate  and  unimpressive ;  that  the  sua 
is  degraded  to  a  mere  huge  immoveable  disk  of  fire ;  the 
sea  is  nothing  more  than  a  deep  excavation,  filled  with  slimy 
unseemly  monsters;  that  all  creation,  in  short,  becomes 
divested  of  poetry,— he  speaks  as  a  prejudiced  partisan ;  he 
foivets  that  there  are  beauties  in  nature  older  than  and 
independent  of  the  fictions  of  mythology ;  be  forgets  tha 
magnifioMit  poetry  of  tbe  Old  Testament ;  he  forgets  the 
poetry  of  Shakspere  and  Ariosto ;  he  forget*  that  of  bia 
own  'Basvilliana,'  the  most  splendid  of  his  works;  he  for- 
eeto  that  even  his  fiivourita  authors,  Dante  and  Tasso, 
besides  namerous  others,  have  painted  the  sea,  the  firma- 
ment, and  tbe  fields  of  the  aarth  in  the  moat  poetical 
colours,  without  having  recourae  to  nunhns  and  Thetis,  to 
Dn'ads  and  FWis. 

Monti  may  be  oonsidered  aa  tbe  lait  of  a  list  of  writers 
who  form  tbe  connecting  link  between  the  old  and  modmi 
literature  of  Italy.  He  was  the  contemporary  of  Alfieri, 
Parini,  Pindemonte,  Foscolo,  and,  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
career,  of  MaucmL  With  these  his  name  will  go  down  to 
postarity  for  his  truly  poetical  genius,  his  feeling  of  beauty, 
and  tba  fluency  and  hanaeny  of  his  verse. 

Menu  died    Milan,  i^^^^^ 
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oolleeted  and  published  at  Bol(^^  in  8  vols.  12iii6,  1838 ; 
rad  another  eiaition  of  his  ehoioe  works,  including  some 
inedited  ones,  was  published  in  AtoIs.  Sio^  Milan,  1838> 

UONnCUIARIA,  Lamarck's  name  for  a  gamm  of  la- 
maUiferooB  conls.   [Hahrophtlli jba.] 

MONXUTALTIA.  fMunopBYLLiu.] 

MONTMARTRB.  [Paei*.] 

MONTHEDY.  [BlnrsB.] 

HONTMIRAIL.  [MAiun.] 

UONIlkiORENCY.  the  name  of  an  old  and  illustrious 
French  fiuuU?.  so  called  from  the  little  town  of  the  same 
name  situated  a  few  miles  north  of  St.  Denis  near  Paris. 
The  oldest  of  this  fiuntly  on  record  is  Bouchard  de  Mont- 
morency, who  lived  about  ajx  950,  and  was  one  of  the  great 
feudal  lords  of  his  time.  He  married  Hildc^arde,  tbtughter 
itf  Thibaud  count  of  Cbartres  and  Blois.  His  eon  Bouchard 
II.,  was  one  of  the  principal  lords  of  the  court  of  king 
Robert  aboat  the  year  1000.  Matthew  I.,  lord  of  Mont- 
morency, was  high  constable  of  France  under  Louis  the 
Young ;  he  marHed  Aline,  a  natural  dawhter  of  Hmry  1. 
of  England,  and  died  in  1060.  His  grandson  MaUhew  XL 
of  Montmorency,  was  the  friend  nt  Lonia  vm.,  and  the 
chief  support  m  hit  (^eroment,  and  of  that  of  queen 
BlwMbe,  duruig  the  minMity  of  Louis  IX.  The  lord  of 
Moatnorency  ranked  as  first  baron  of  France,  and  was 
styled  first  baron  of  Christendom.  The  hmily  afterwards 
became  dWided  into  serenil  biancbes,  one  of  i^htob,  though 
not  the  eldest,  obtained  the  ducal  title  from  Henri  H.  of 
France  in  1&51.  The  first  who  bore  the  title  of  duke  was 
Anne  de  Montmorency,  marshal  and  high  constable  of 
France,  who  distinguished  himself  in  the  wars  of  Francis  I., 
was  in  great  Ihvour  with  his  successor  Henri  II.,  but  aftw 
his  death  was  set  aside  by  Catherine  de'  Medici  and  the 
Guises,  was  recalled  to  court  in  1560,  fought  against  the 
Calvinists.  was  mortally  wounded  at  the  batue  of  8t  Denis, 
in  November,  1A67,  and  died  three  days  after,  at  hia  bouse 
in  Farii^  at  seventy-four  years  of  age.  He  was  a  brave  but 
foroeiona  warrior,  was  totally  illiterate,  and  yet,  through  his 
natural  talent  and  the  otpenence  of  along  life,  he  was  an  able 
statesman  and  counsellor.  His  grandson  Henri  II.,  duke 
of  Mcmtmorency,  marshal  of  France,  fought  with  distinction 
under  Louis  XIII.,  but  being  dissatisfied  with  Richelieu, 
he  conspired  and  revolted  in  Langnedoc  in  iavour  of  the 
duke  of  Orleans.  He  was  seized,  tried,  and  beheaded  at 
Toulouse  in  October,  1632.  The  house  of  Montmorency 
continues  to  this  day  in  several  of  its  branches,  namely  the 
princes  of  Montmorency,  the  dukes  of  Laval  Montmorency, 
and  the  Montmorency  dukes  of  Luxembourg.  (Mor^ 
Dietionnaire ;  Almanaeh  de  GotHa.) 

MONTMORILLON.  [Vibnni.] 

MONTPBLLISR,  a  town  m  France,  oapitBl  of  the  de- 
partinent  of  H£raul^  situated  near  the  little  river  Les, 
which  flows  into  the  Mediterranean,  in  43**  N.  lat  and 
8*  &y  S.  tong. ;  368  miles  in  a  direct  line  south  hy  east  of 
Paris;  436  miles  by  the  road  through  Nevers,  Hoolins, 
Clermont,  Mende,and  Anduze;  or  483  miles  through  Sens, 
Auxerre,  Lyon,  Valence,  Le  Pont  St.  Esprit,  and  Ntmes. 

Montpellier  was  built  in  the  tenth  century  to  replace  the 
episcopal  town  of  Maguelone,  whidi  stood  on  an  island  in  a 
neighbouring  lake,  and  had  been  destroyed  by  order  of 
Charles  Martel  for  favouring  the  Saracens.  The  town  con- 
sisted at  first  of  two  parts,  Montpellier  (antiently  Mon^ 
peslier)  properly  so  called,  and  Montpellieret,  or  Mon^ies- 
lieret :  the  first  was  fortified.  The  two  have  since  grown 
together,  and  now  form  one  city.  Montpellier  had  at  an 
early  period  lords  of  its  own,  who  distinguished  themselves 
in  the  crusades  and  other  wars  against  the  Mohammedans  in 
the  deventh  and  twelfth  oenturies.  In  the  twelfth  century 
the  town  was  one  of  the  chief  commercial  statitms  ;^f  France. 
Benjamin  of  TudelaCwho  Hebraiies  the  name,  TfrjiyigjUp) 
thus  deseribes  it:—*  It  is  a  place  well  adapted  for  trade,  and 
is  distant  about  two  leagues  (/VlHD^i  which  the  editor 
translateB  'parasangsB*)  from  the  sea.  Hither,  on  account 
of  trade,  very  many  both  Christians  and  Mohammedans 
rwort  fionr  every  qmurter:  from  Algarve  (or  perhaps  Al- 
P^^i  nTfpvN)>  horn  Lombardy,  and  other  porta  of  Italy; 
horn  Egypt,  and  Palestine,  and  Greece,  and  France,  and 
Spain,  and  England ;  and  some  may  be  found  there  from 
^ple  of  every  tongue,  together  with  the  Genoese  and 
PisanSw'  Benjamin  mentions  that  many  learned  men  (Jews, 
as  their  names  show)  were  settled  there;  and  also  many 
malthy  men,  who  raanted  aid  and  protection  to  those  who 
f8Mrt«i  to  them.  (Blievir  edit  aa  1683.) 


The  lordship  of  Montpellier  was  at  this  time  in  the  hands 
of  the  kings,  first  of  Aragon,  and  subsequently  of  Majorca, 
a  youngw  Ivanch  of  the  same  honse.  lliese  princes  held 
tlittr  lordship  immediately  of  the  bishops  of  Maguelone, 
who  divided  with  them  the  jurisdiotion  of  tlie  dhr,  under 
thesttserainty  of  the  kings  of  Fhmoe.  The  portions  both 
of  the  bishi^  and  the  king  were  altematelT  united  to  the 
French  crown ;  the  flist  in  the  reten  of  PhUippe  IV.  le  Bel 
(Aj>.  1293),  by  punhase;  the  second  in  the  ragn  of  Philippe 
VI.  de  Valois  (aj>.  lS4d),  also  ^purchase.  The  lordsliip 
was  subsequently  conferred  on  Cmaries  le  Mauvais,  king  of 
NavBrre(A.D.  1371),  in  exchange  forcertain  lordships  owed 
by  him 'to  the  king  of  France;  but  on  the  forfeiture  of 
that  king's  domains  for  treason  (a.d.  1378).  it  was  re-united 
to  the  French  crown.  A  sedition,  excited  by  the  severity 
and  exactions  of  the  duke  of  Anjoa,  the  kin^s  brother 
and  lieutenant,  was  suppressed  (a.d.  1379),  and  the  ci^, 
after  one  brief  alienation  of  fifteen  months,  was  permanently 
united  to  the  domains  of  the  crown. 

In  A.D.  1938  the  bishopric  of  Maguelone  was  transferred 
to  Montpellier.  Montpdlier  came  into  the  hands  of 
die  Huguenots  in  Ihe  resgn  of  Haul  III.,  and  they,  having 
organised  it  as  a  municipal  republic,  retained  nosaession  ^ 
it  until  the  oushing  of  the  reformed  party  by  Richelieu, 
under  Louis  XHI.  Montpellier,  after  enduring  a  long 
8i<»e,  surrendwed  to  fbe  king  (a.d.  1622).  Lonis  XIII. 
oroeivd  the  construction  of  a  citadel  to  retain  the  place  in 
subjection. 

Montpellier  is  situated  on  an  eminence,  firom  which  there 
is  an  extensive  prospect  over  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
adjacent  coasts,  extending  on  one  side  to  Mont  Ventoux,  in 
Provence  (not  to  the  Alps,  as  some  authorities  state),  and  on 
the  other  to  Le  Canigou,  one  of  the  summits  of  the  Pyre- 
nees. It  i8_  only  however  in  very  clear  weather  that  these 
extreme  points  can  be  seen.  Montpellier  is  surrounded  by 
antient  and  now  ruined  walls  of  fmctone.  The  citi^l  is 
of  little  strength ;  it  is  however  well  kept  up,  and  has  a 
SDod  parade,  mie  streets  are  narrow,  crooked,  and  steep ; 
but  the  houses,  which  are  almost  all  of  stoite,  are  substan- 
tially built,  though  not  handsome  except  in  the  nemr 
parts.  Most  of  the  places  or  sfiuares  are  small  and  of  irre* 
gular  form ;  the  public  fountains  are  numerous,  but  none 
of  them  are  remarkable  for  propriety  of  derign  or  excel- 
lence of  workmanship.  There  are  two  promenades,  the 
esplanade  between  the  walls  of  the  town  and  the  ramparts 
of  the  citadel,  and  the  Peyrou,  a  terrace  planted  with  trees 
and  covered  with  tmt,  and  raised  ten  or  twelve  feet  above 
another  terrace,  forming  an  exterior  walk.  On  the  upper 
terrace  are  a  bronze  equestrian  statue  of  Louis  XIV.,  and 
an  hexagonal  tower  adwned  with  columns,  enclosinjg  a 
reservoir  supplied  with  water  hy  a  fine  modem  aq^ueduct 
about  ftv»  miles  limg.  Hie  vatM  fh)m  this  reservoir  fells 
in  a  cascade  over  artificial  roeks,  and  supplies  the  various 
fountains  of  the  city.  The  cathedral  presents  little  that  is 
worthy  of  notice,  except  a  picture  in  the  choir  of  the  fUl 
of  Simon  Magus,  by  Sebastian  Bourdon,  who  was  a  native 
of  Montpellier.  The  former  amphitheatre  of  St.  C&me, 
now  the  Exchange,  is  adorned  with  a  handsome  Corinthian 
portico,  and  is  perhaps  the  handsomest  building  in  the 
city.  The  modem  anatomical  theatre  is  a  fine  building, 
and  the  gate  of  Peyrou,  a  triumphal  arch  opening  on  the 
promenade  of  Peyrou,  is  also  handsome ;  but  the  other  public 
buildings,  as  the  former  episcopal  palace  (now  occupied  as  a 
mediciu  school),  the  court-house,  the  prefiaet's  house.  Ice, 
are  of  ordinary  appearance. 

The  population  of  Montpellier,"  in  1831,  was  3^954  fiir 
the  town,  w  35.825  for  the  wbcde  commune;  in  1836  it 
was  39,906  for  Um  commune.  Iliese  enumerations  are, 
we  believe,  exdusive  of  the  students  and  other  strangers, 
who  are  attracted  to  Montpellier  bj  its  literary  advantages, 
or  by  the  high  repute  which  the  city  enjoys  for  the  beau^ 
of  its  situation  and  the  healthfhlness  of  its  air.  The  ma^ 
nuf^tures  of  the  phice  are  considerably  and  trade  is  pro- 
secuted on  a  large  scale.  There  were,  in  1816,  eight 
banking-houses.  Ijqueurs,  perfumery,  preserves,  dried 
fhiits,  verdigris,  alum,  cream  of  tartar,  vitriol  and  aqua- 
fortis, woollen  cloth,  muslins,  coloured  cottoos,  calicoes, 
table  linen,  cotton  bandkerchiefe,  cotton  counterpanes, 
blankets,  hosiery  of  silk,  cotton,  or  wool,  hats,  leather, 
corks,  aUd  paper,  are  manufectured ;  and  these  various  arti- 
cles, with  the  woo^  wine,  brandv,  oraiuna,  citrons  and 
other  fhiits,  and  oil  of  the  auirounding  djttrtcts.  fiirai^^ 
ehiif  utiaks  of  tnddi  The  9«ii|^lttMldB^sm*^ 
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particular  repute;  it  is  chietly  made  hj  fouales.  There 
an  Bevraal  pimtiiiK-offlcei,  augkr-hotuei^  potteries,  and  oil- 
mills,  a  paper-mill,  and  a  nw-mill.  Cette  ii  tfae  port  of 
Moni^iduer,  and  there  axe  laadjr  otnnmtmicatioiis  -with 
Narbonu^  CaRnssonn^  Ntmes,  Av^non,  and  other  cities  of 
the  south  (rf  France. 

Mon^>eUier  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  the  diocese  of 
whidi  comprehends  the ,  department  of  H£rault :  the 
bistup  is  a  suffiagan  of  the'  arcnbishop  of  Avignon.  It  hag 
a  Cour  Royale,  toe  jurisdiction  of  which  extends  over  tfae 
departments  of  Aude,  Aveyron,  Hirault,  and  Pyr£n6es 
Orientales,  and  an  Acadlmie  Universitaire,  whose  circuit 
is  coincident  with  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Cour  Royale. 
There  are  a  subordinate  court  of  justice,  a  court  for  com- 
mercial causes,  a  board  of  trade,  and  several  fiscal  and 
administrative  government  offices.  Hontpellier  is  the 
head-quarters  of  the  ninth  military  division,  vhicfa  oompre- 
hends  the  departments  of  Arddche.  Oard,  Lozdre,  H^raul^ 
TtaHf  and  Avejrron.  There  are  barracks  and  some  military 
offices,  •evenu  prisons,  a  house  of  correction  for  eight 
departments,  with  suitable  workshops,  and  a  charitable  in- 
stitution for  the  benefit  of  the  prisoners. 

There  are,  besides  the  cathedral,  seven  Catholic  churches, 
a  Protestant  church,  and  a  Jews'  synagogue,  four  hospitals, 
one  of  which  is  for  foundlings,  and  another  for  the  insane. 
These  hospitals,  as  well  as  the  house  of  correction,  are 
remarkable  for  their  excellent  management  The  mont- 
de-pi£ti  is  remarkable  for  advancing  money  upon  pledges 
without  interest.  Thrae  are  two  Protestant  BiUe  Societies, 
oDe  of  theoi  for  each  sex. 

MontpeUier  has  a  number  of  institutions  fts  educational 
and  Bcientifio  ot^ects.  Thoe  are  thb  ftculUes  of  science 
and  medicine  connected  with  the  Aead£mie  Universitaire ; 
also  a  college  or  high  school.  The  school  of  medicine  of 
MontpeUier,  one  of  the  most  eminent  iu  Europe,  owes  its 
establishment  to  the  Moorish  or  Arab  physicians  driven  out 
of  Spain  by  the  Christians  (a.d.' 1180),  and  received  bete 
by  the  lords  of  MontpeUier.  From  its  first  establishment 
it  has  been  much  resorted  to.  Several  eminent  physicians 
and  surgeons  have  been  born  in  this  city,  and  otners  have 
here  received  their  education :  among  the  latter  are  Chirac 
and  Barbeyrac,  and  the  chemist  Chaptal.  There  are 
attached  to  this  school  a  library  and  a  museum  of  natural 
history,  and  a  collection  of  anatomical  models  in  wax.  The 
chair  of  the  professor  of  anatomy  is  a  fine  marble  antique, 
brought  ftom  the  ruins  of  the  ampbitheatie  at  N!mea. 
TWe  are  special  scIkk^  of  pharmacjr  and  veterinary 
medicine,  schools  of  engineering,  drawing,  architecture, 
practical  geometry,  and  music ;  sodeties  of  the  sciences  and 
arts,  of  practical  medicine,  and  of  agriculture;  a  museum 
of  paintmg  and  sculpture,  containing  some  specimens  of 
the  first  masters,  lliere  is  a  botanic  gardrai,  one  of  the 
four  in  France  des^ned  for  naturalising  foreign  plants,  and 
the  first  for  that  purpose  established  in  France.  Itcontains 
more  than  eight  thousand  plants,  an  orangery,  and  a  hot- 
house for  tropical  plants. 

Cambac^res  and  the  historian  Dam  were  natives  of 
MontpeUier. 

MontpeUier  offers  many  attractions  to  strangers ;  numerous 
caiSs,  ttsedlent  iniu,  puuio  baths,  and  a  tiieatre  where  tlw 

EBifbrmMioes  are  constant ;  to  which  may  he  added  the 
eauty  <st  the  situation.  The  air  is  purer  and  less  scorching 
and  stifling  than  at  HarseiUe.  Flies  are  less  troublesome, 
and  the  keen  blasts  of  the  Mistral  are  less  felt 

The  arrondissement  of  MontpeUier  has  an  area  of  780 
square  miles,  and  comprehends  116  communes.  It  is  divided 
into  14  cantons  or  districts,  each  under  a  justice  of  the 
peace.  The  population,  in  1831,  was  120,051 ;  in  1836  it 
was  123,656. 

MONTREAL,  one  of  the  five  districts  into  which  the  pro- 
vince of  Lower  Canada  is  politically  divided.  [Canada.]  It 
comprises  nineteen  out  of  the  forty  counties  of  the  province, 
and  its  comparative  importance  will  further  appear  from 
the  fact  that,  of  511,917  inhabitants  returned  in  the  provin- 
cial census  of  1831,  there  were  290,050.  or  very  nearly 
three-fifths,  living  in  the  district  of  HontreoL  Of  tba 
numbor  about  four-fifths  were  Roman  Cattudies,  and  prin- 
cipally of  French  origin.  The  number  of  inhal^ted  bouses 
existing  in  the  district  at  that  time  was  48,323 :  the  extent 
of  land  in  occopatitm  was  about  2,500,000  acres,  only  one- 
half  of  which  was  then  brought  imder  profitable  cultivation. 
The  area^  of  tfae  dis^ct  is  44,711  square  miles,  upwards 
of  28  millions  of  acres,  or  about  6000  square  miles  less 


tiian  tfae  area  of  England.  There  has  been  no  aeoount  of 
the  population  taken  ainoe  1831 ;  but  calculating  from  the 
nuinbtt  of  births  and  deaths,  and  this  amount  of  emigration 
dorii^  the  next  five  yean,  it  wu  estimated  that  the  popu- 
lation otthe  district  amounted,  in  1836.  to 323,173. 

MONTREAL,  an  island  in  the  river  St  Lawrence, 
situated  580  miles  from  the  moutfa  of  that  river,  at  the 
point  of  its  confluence  with  the  Ottawa.  Tbu  island  is  of 
triangular  shape,  about  32  miles  long  and  10(  miles  broad. 
Its  sur&ce  is  low  and  fiat  at  the  western  side,  where  it  is 
subject  to  frequent  inundations ;  but  the  level  rises  gradu- 
ally towards  the  east,  till  it  fbrms  a  ridge,  whereon  tfae 
upper  part  of  the  city  of  Montreal  is  bmlt,  at  the  height  of 
600  feet  above  the  sea.  This  island  forms  one  of  the  nine- 
teen counties  into  which  the  district  is  divided,  and  is  a 
seignioiy.  which  was  formerly  vested  in  tfae  seminary  of  St 
Sulpieeat  Paris,  but  is  now  held byaresideiUrdigioas body 
under  that  name,  which  supports  one  of  the  puhlie  institutions 
ofthecityofMontreal.  iniepo|Hilationrfliieidand,in  1831, 
was  43,773.  including  27.297,  the  inhabitants  of  the  inty. 

MONTREAL,  the  City  of,  second  in  importance  only  to 
Quebec  in  the  province  of  Lower  Canada,  is  built  on  tfae  south 
side  of  the  island,  in  45°  31'  N.  lat  and  73°  34'  W.  long. 
It  was  founded  iu  1640.  under  the  name  of  Villemarie,  on 
the  site  of  an  Indian  village  called  Hochelaga,  and  very 
soon  came  to  be  a  place  of  some  importance.  It  is  now 
diviibd  into  nine  parishes ;  the  streets  are  wide  and  airv ; 
the  principal  streets  run  either  parallel  to  tfae  river  or  at  rigfat 
angles  to  it  A  great  proportion  of  the  houses  are  large 
and.of  handsome  elevation,  built  with  a  greyish  stone ;  the 
roofs  are  all  covered  with  sheet-iron  or  tin  plates.  The 
popnlaticm  is  estimated  at  nieaent  to  exceed  35,000.  One 
of  the  streets.  Rue  Notre  DamCk  is  1S44  yards  long  and  30 
feet  wide.  In  this  street  are  the  principal  public  buildings ; 
among  others  the  Hdtel-Dieu.  occupying  a  frontage  of  324 
feet,  with  a  depth  of  468  feet  tfae  seminary  of  St  Sulpice, 
and  the  convent  of  Notre  Dame.  Tbe  CMlioUe  cathedral, 
the  Enelish  church,  tbe  Montreal  General  Hosiatal.  the 
Hopiku  GirUral  des  Sceurt  Qritei,  and  the  new  ei^flge, 
are  also  worthy  of  notice. 

Montreal  is  a  place  of  great  trade.  In  tfae  year  1836 
there  entered  and  cleared  from  tbe  port  the  following  amount 
of  shipping: 


From  and  to  Great  Britain 

From  and  to  other  BritiA 
colonies        .       .  . 

From  and  to  the  United 
States  of  North  America 

From  and  to  Foreign  coun- 
tries 


.  InmdiL 
SUpa.  Tern. 
73  19,410 


(Mmdk. 
eUft.  Tom. 
68  18,444 


23     2,392     31  3,457 


487     —  — 


98    22,289     99  21.901 

Tfae  harbour  is  small,  but  whiletheriTercontinuesopen.it 
is  always  secure.  Ships  drawing  15  feet  water  can  receive 
and  discharge  their  cargoes  close  to  the  sfatne.  The  harbour 
was  formerly  difficult  of  approach,  owing  to  the  rapid  of  St 
Mary  about  a  mOe  below  tne  city,  whioa  is  so  strong,  that, 
with  light  Qt  contrary  winds,  it  was  not  possihla  to  stem  it ; 
hut  this  difficulty  is  now  overcome  1^  the'  emidt^ment  of 
steam-tug  vessels.  Montrral  was  formuly  the  head-quar- 
ters of  tfae  North-West  Company.   [Fus  Tbadi.] 

MONTREUIL.   [Pas  db  Calais.] 

MONTROSE.  [FoRPARSHiRB.] 

MONTROSE,  JAMES  GRAHAM,  MARQUIS  OF. 
bom  in  the  year  1612,  was  descended  from  one  of  the 
most  antient  femSies  in  Scotland.  His  grandfother, 
John,  third  earl  of  Montrose  was  some  time  lord  high 
chancellor  of  Scotland,  and  afterwards  appnnted  vice- 
roy of  tfae  kingdom—'  supremus  regni  Scotise  procurator ' 
— for  life ;  and  fae  succeeded  fais  fioher,  John,  fourth  earl 
of  l^trtMBiin  1626,  being  then  just  fourtaea  yean  of  age. 
The  following  year  he  was  served  heir  to  his  ftther 
in  his  severu  estates  in  the  counties  of  Dumlwrton, 
Forfer.  Idutithgow,  Path,  and  Stiriing.  He  married 
soon  after,  and  then  went  on  foreign  travel  tiU  about  16.13, 
when,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  fae  returned  to  Scotland, 
with  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most  accompli^ied 
gentlemen  of  fats  time.  He  was  probaUy  present  at  the 
coronation  of  King  Charles  I.,  which  took  place  in  the  above 
year,  though  be  does  not  appear  to  have  immediately  taken 
any  prominent  part  ia  t*15,3ffl?^/<JI^i9y^V^P*«*'*^ 
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oeramoQial  vas  the  commencement.  He  aoon  joined  the 
popular  party  however  in  opposing  the  eanons  and  other 
arbitrary  innovalionii  nf  t!ie  court  on  the  established  reli- 
gion of  the  country;  and  on  the  ISth  November,  1637, 
when  the  celebrated  Tables  were  made  up,  that  is  to  say, 
committees  fbr  managing  the  popular  cause,  his  name  was 
added  to  the  table  of  the  nobility,  to  the  great  dismay  of 
the  bubops,  who,  according  to  Guthrie,  'thought  it  time  to 
prepare  at  a  stM-m  when  be  engaged.'  He  was  indeed  the 
most  ardent  and  zealous  of  hia  party,  diaplayin^  at  times  a 
heat  and  enthusiasm  which  set  form  ana  granty  at  utter 
defiance.  Such  was  his  behaviour  on  occasion  of  the  king's 
proclamation  approving  of  the  '  Service  Book.*  On  that 
occasion  Montrose  stood  for  some  time  beside  Johnston, 
while  the  latter  was  reading  a  prolestalion  in  name*  of  the 
Tables,  but  at  length,  that  he  might  lee  the  whole  crowd, 
he  got  up  upon  the  end  of  a  puncheon,  which  made  his 
friend  tlw  earl  of  Rothes  sav,  'James,  you  will  never 
be  at  rast  till  you  are  birly  lifted  up  abont  your  fellows;* 
—a  remark  uttered  in  mere  Jeiit,  but  recwded  with  great 
solemnity  by  Gordon  of  Straloch,  who  adds  HaA  the  pro- 
phecy was  'aooomidished  in  earnest  in  that  same  place, 
and  some  even  say  that  the  same  supporters  of  the  scaffold 
ou  which  it  occurred  were  made  use  of  at  Montrose's  exe- 
cution.' In  the  preparation  of  the  National  Covenant, 
which  was  projected  by  the  l^btes,  Montrose  was  also  a 
leading  actor ;  and  in  swearing  and  imposing  it  on  indi- 
viduals  there  was  none  more  cratous  than  he.  This  course 
of  conduct,  springing  from  the  natural  ardour  of  his  temper, 
continued  fbr  some  tmie :  till  at  length,  conceiving  his  im- 
portance and  military  talents  undervalued  by  the  Cove- 
nanters when  Argyle  and  Lesly  were  allowed  to  lead,  the 
one  in  the  senate,  the  other  in  the  field,  Montrose  deter- 
mined on  going  over  to  4fae  king.  With  tlut  view  he  ea< 
tered  into  a  secret  oorrefpondence  with  Charles*  but  this 
being  detected,  the  Covenkntera  threw  him  into  prison, 
where  lie  was  when  Charles  made  hii  second  visit  to  Scot- 
land. This  took  place  in  the  year  1641 ;  and  as  the  prin- 
cipal object  of  the  royal  visit  was  to  gain  the  Scots  over  to 
his  interest,  Charles  made  various  concessions,  and  Mon- 
irosc  was  set  at  liberty  wilh  his  adherents  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1642.  From  that  time  he  retired  to  his  own 
house  in  the  country,  living  privately  till  the  springof  1643, 
when  the  <)\ieen  returning  from  Holland,  he  hasted  to  wait 
on  her  majesty  at  Burlington,  and  accompanied  her  to  York. 
He  embraced  this  opportunity  to  urge  on  the  queen, 
as  be  had  formerly  done  on  the  king,  what  he  termed  the 
flangeroua  policy  of  the  CovenantCTs,  and  with  the  impe- 
tuoaity  natural  to  bis  character,  solicited  a  rommission  to 
raise  an  army  and  suppress  them  by  force  of  arms.  The 
marquis  of  Hamilton  however  thwarted  him  for  the  present, 
and  he  returned  home;  but  neither  his  ceaseless  activity, 
nor  hia  deadly  hatred  against  the  party  wilh  whom  he  had 
formerly  acted,  and  particularly  against  their  leaden,  whose 
recent  imprisonment  of  him  bad  fired  his  indignant  spirit 
to  revenge,  and  who  filled  the  place  which  bis  ambition 
had  long  aimed  at,  could  be  laid  asleep.  Accordingly 
lie  took  another  opportunity  of  waiting  on  the  king 
with  bis  proposals  on  behalf  of  his  majesty,  by  whom  be 
was  favourably  receired ;  and  at  length  in  the  month  of 
April,  1644,  he  was  created  Marquess  of  Montrose,  end 
constituted  eaptun^neral  and  commander-in-chief  ot  all 
the  forcea  to  be  raised  in  Scotland  tor  the  king's  innee 
under  prince  Rupert  The  royal  arms  were  for  tome  time 
nnsuccassAil  however,  and  the  prince  seems  to  hare  re- 
garded Montrose  in  no  other  light  than  that  of  a  fearless 
butsomewbat  wrong-headed  enthusiast.  Montrose's  counsels 
indeed  were  almost  always  of  a  desperate  character,  and  no 
failure  ever  destroyed  ms  confidence  of  ultimate  success. 
His  army  was  reinforced  from  all  quarters,  its  attacks  were 
desultory  and  violent,  and  ita  progress  was  marked  by  de- 
predation and  waste.  At  Ti^rmuir,  a  wide  field  about 
five  miles  from  Perth,  where  Montrose  came  in  sig^t  of  the 
enemy,  upwards  of  6000  in  number,  drawn  up  in  one  long 
line^  with  horse  at  the  flanks,  the  Covenutna*  hone  were 
ovffpowered,  according  to  Wishart,  br  a  ibowar  of  itonea. 
The  result  was  fortunate:  the  fli^t  of  the  hone  threw  the 
ill-diacipiined  foot  into  irremediaUe  conftuion,  niunben 
were  killed  through  fotigne  and  fear,  and  the  whole  of  the 
artillery  and  ba^age  of  the  vanquished  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Montrose  and  his  men ;  and  the  defeat  of  Tinpermuir 
was  but  the  beginaii«  of  a  series  of  conquests,  winch  laid 
all  Scotland  open  to  the  netonooi  Maainua.  The  last  of 
P.  C,  Na  9M. 


the  series  was  the  battle  {ok  rather,  massacre;  of  Kilsyth, 
focghtinthe  month  of  August,  1645.  On  this  occasion 
Mcntrose  had  the  advantage  of  selecting  his  ground  with 
deliberation,  whereas  the  Covenanters^  en  the  other  hand, 
came  up  afber  a  toilsome  much,  and  were  even  ordered  to 
remove  from  their  flnt  position  in  the  vary  presence  of  the 
enemy.  While  thia  eow^  was  taking  plaoe,  Montrose 
cast  bis  eye  upon  a  company  o^cuiraaswn,  and,  pointing 
them  out  to  his  men  as  'cowardly  rascals  cased  in  iron,'  he 
threw  off  hia  coat  and  waistcoat,  tucked  up  the  sleeves  of 
his  shirt,  and  drawing  his  sword  with  ferooous  resolution, 
cried  out,  *  Let  us  fight  the  fellows  in  our  shirts.'  The  ex- 
ample was  iiutantly  copied  by  the  enthusiastic  and  san- 
guinary troop,  and,  falling  upon  the  enemy  before  tb^  had 
taken  up  the  places  assigned  them,  the  battle  which  ensued 
became  a  mere  massacre — a  race  of  14  milea,  in  which 
6000  of  the  Covenanters,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  rovalists, 
were  cut  down  and  slain.  Montrose  now  carried  audi 
of  his  men  as  would  accompany  him  to  the  borders, 
presuming  on  the  contfaiued  suecesa  of  hia  arms.  He 
was  however  mistaken:  at  Pbiliphaugh,  near  Selkirk, 
he  was  surprised  by  General  Lesly  on  the  13th  September, 
1645,  and  upon  the  panio-struck  royalists  was  that  day  in- 
flicted a  fearful  retuiation  for  their  previous  enormities. 
Montrose  regained  the  Highlands  with  a  few  followers,  but 
was  perfectly  unsuccessfiil  in  all  his  endeavours  to  excite 
sympathy  towards  either  his  person  or  cause ;  and  on  the 
king's  surrender  to  the  Scots.  Montrose  capitulated,  and 
was  permitted  to  embark  in  a  small  vessel  for  Norway,  on 
the  3rd  September,  1646.  On  this  occasion  he  put  on  the 
disguise  of  a  menial,  and  passed  for  the  servant  of  his 
chaplain.  When  on  the  Continent  at  this  time  he  bad  the 
offer  of  the  appointment  of  general  of  the  Soots  in  France, 
lieutenant-genval  in  the  French  army,  and  captain  of  the 
gsna  d'armea,  with  an  annual  pension  besidea  his  pay ;  but 
he  declined  all  appointments,  saying  he  wished  only  to  be  of 
servioe  to  his  own  sovereign. 

He  remained  abroad  till  the  accession  of  King  Charles  II., 
when  he  received  a  commission  for  a  new  invasion  of  his 
native  country.  Accordingly,  selectiug  the  remote  islands 
of  Orkney  for  his  rendeavous,  he  despatched  thither  a  part 
of  his  troops,  consisting  of  foreign  auxiliaries,  in  the  month 
of  September,  1649 ;  and  in  the  month  of  March  following, 
he  himself  arrived  there.  In  their  very  first  encounter 
with  the  enemy  however  on  the  mainland,  his  forces  were 
utterly  routed ;  and  after  some  time,  he  himself  was  disco- 
vered on  foot  in  the  di^uise  of  a  Huhland  rustic.  In  this 
condition  he  escaped  to  the  house  of  HoLeod  of  AsHnt.  by 
whom  be  was  delivered  op  to  General  Lesly,  and  then 
conducted  towards  Edinburgh  in  the  same  mean  guh  in 
which  be  was  taken ;  but  in  Dundee  a  cban^  of  raiment 
was  allowed  him.  His  reception  in  the  capital  was  thai 
of  a  condemned  traitor,  sentences  of  exoommunieation 
and  forfeiture  having  been  pronounced  by  the  General 
Assembly  and  parliament  so  far  back  as  the  year  1644)  and 
many  barbarous  indignities  were  heaped  upon  him.  But 
throughout,  his  dignity  remained  undimioisbed,  and  he  now 
excited  a  sympathy  which  had  never  before  been  felt  for  hiip. 
He  received  sentence  of  death  with  the  same  flmmesa ;  and 
on  Tuesday,  the  21st  May,  1650,  the  sentence  was  executed 
upon  him :  he  was  hanged  on  a  |U)bet  30  feet  high,  and  his 
limbs,  after  being  severed  from  his  body,  were  affloed  to  the 
gates  of  the  principal  towns  in  the  kingdom.  '  Thus  pe- 
riahed,*  says  Laing  (Bitt.  Seothnd,  b.  S),  <at  the  age  of 
thir^-eigbt,  the  nllant  marquis  of  Montrose  with  the  re- 
putation of  one  of  the  flnt  oommandera  whom  the  times  had 
produced.  He  excelled  m  militar}r  strat^emi,  but  his 
talents  were  rather  those  of  an  active  partisan  than  of  a 
great  commander,  and  were  better  fltred  to  excite  and 
manage  a  desultory  war  than  to  direct  the  complicated 
operationa  of  a  regular  campaign.  His  genius  was  great 
and  romantic,  approaching  the  most  nearly  (in  the  opinion 
of  Cardinal  de  Retz)  to  that  of  the  antient  heroes  of  Greece 
and  Rome.  But  his  heroism  was  wild  and  extravannt ; 
pnma  to  vast  and  desperate  enterpriaaa,  without  oonsidting 
the  neeessary  means;  actuated  rather  by  passion  than  W 
virtue,  by  pngudioea  rather  than  by  reguUted  principles ; 
and  U  was  less  eonspieuotu  during  his  life  than  from  the 
fortitude  with  which  he  sustained  an  ignominious  death.' 
He  retained  his  heroism  and  self-possession  to  the  lasL 

On  the  Rtttmation,  King  Charles  IL  revmed  the  sen 
teooe  of  forfeiture  which  bad  been  passed  by  the  parlia- 
ment; and  bU  scattered  remaiiffl^dB^lJ^ls^^ta^d 
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«itb  Breat  sMmnity  in  Uie  cathedral  ehuidi  Of  8b  GKles, 
Edinbui^h. 

MONTSERRAT,  one  of  tho  Lesser  Antilles,  is  about  22 
miles  south-west  from  Antigua,  and  about  the  same  dis- 
tance north-west  of  Guadaloupe.  The  island  is  about  12 
miles  long  from  south-east  to  north-west,  and  about  7  miles 
broad, 

Montserrat  was  discovered .  by  Columbus,  and  received 
this  naoae  from  him  in  consequence  of  its  resemblance  to  a 
mountain  of  the  same  name  near  Barcelona,  aitd  as  being 
descriptive  of  its  appearance,  that  of  a  broken  mountain. 
The  first  settlement  was  made  on  it  in  I63i,  by  the  English 
under  Sir  Thomas  Warner.  It  was  taken  from  the  Engli^ 
in  1664  by  the  French,  but  was  restored  at  the  peace  of 
Breda,  and  has  since  continued  in  the  possession  of  the 
English.  The  island  is  of  voloaiiio  origin ;  the  mountains 
are  in  many  places  quite  inaccessible,  and  separated  from 
each  other  by  almost  perpendicular  chasms,  which,  with  the 
sides  of  the  mountains,  to  their  summits,  are  clothed  with 
a  hixurious  vegetation,  including  both  lofty  trees  and  tro- 
pical shrubs.  On  the  south-west  side,  in  a  dell  formed  by 
ihujunction  of  three  conical  bills,  and  at  a  height  of  1000 
feet  from  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  a  souffridre,  or  boiling  sul- 
phurous spring. 

The  town  of  Plymouth  is  situated  on  the  south-west  side 
itf  the  island,  in  I6<'42'N.lat.-and  62°  IQ'W.  long.  It  is 
small,  bux  well  built.  The  shippine  lies  off  the  town  in 
an  open  roadstead.  There  is  indem  no  harbour  or  bay 
on  any  part  of  the  shore,  and  U  is  haiardous  for  ships  to 
remain  at  the  island  during  the  hurricane  months.  A 
heavy  surf  beats  constantly  on  the  shore,  and  it  requires 
some  skill  on  the  part  of  those  who  manage  the  boats  to 
had  or  embark  with  safety.  For  conveying  produce  and 
goods  to  and  from  the  ships,  a  peculiar  kind  of  boat,  called 
a  Moses  boat,  is  used. 

The  island  is  esteemed  to  be  so  healthy,  that  it  has 
acquired  the  name  of  the  Montpellier  of  the  West.  The 
average  mortality  of  the  troops  stationed  there  is  found  to 
be  fur  less  than  is  exponenoed  in  any  other  of  the  West 
India  stations. 

Tiie  population  in  1834  was  as  follows:— 

Whites     ...  140  149  289 

Free  Blacks  .  .  412  562  974 
Apprentioed  negroes  .      2,827      3,155  5.982 

3,379  3,866  7,245 
Montserrat  is  a  dependency  of  the  island  of  Antigiia,  but 
has  a  separate  legisLature  of  its  own,  consisting  of  eight 
members  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  two  of  whom  are 
returned  from  each  of  the  four  districts  into  which  the 
island  is  divided,  and  six  members  of  council.  The  settlers 
are  mostly  Irish,  or  the  descendants  of  Irishmen. 

The  island  produced  for  exportation  in  IS36.  11,586  cwt. 
of  sugar,  33,300  gallons  of  molasses,  17,930  gallons  of  rum, 
and  300  lbs.  of  cotton. 

At  the  distance  of  nbout  three  leagues  to  the  nortb-west. 
and  between  H<mtienit  and  Nevi^  is  a  high,  round,  barren, 
and  uninhabited  rook,  to  which  the  name  of  Redonda  hu 
been  given ;  it  may  be  seen  at  a  distance  of  nine  or  ten 
leagues. 

MONTUCLA,  JEAN  ETIENNE.  was  the  son  of  a 
merchant  at  Lyon,  in  which  city  he  was  bom,  5th  Septem- 
ber, 1725.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  became  an  orphan, 
and  his  grandmother,  who  bad  been  left  ^ardian  of  his 
education,  died  shortly  afterwards.  At  the  Jesuits'  College 
of  Lyon  his  attention  was  chiefly  directed  to  the  study  of 
the  antient  classics,  although  a  decided  taste  for  philological 
pursuits  in  general,  assisted  by  a  peculiarly  retentive  me- 
mory, enabled  him  to  become  acquainted  with  several  of 
the  modern  languages,  among  which  the  Italian,  English, 
Dutch,  and  German  are  mentioned  as  those  with  which  he 
was  more  particularly  conversant  At  this  coll^  also, 
under  Le  P£re  Beraud,  the  subsequent  tutor  of  £fdande, 
bo  attained  to  considerable  proficiency  in  those  sciences  of 
which  be  was  afterwards  the  historian. 

From  Lyon  he  went  to  Toulouse,  in  order  to  qualify  him- 
self for  the  legal  profession,  and  having  taken  Uie  nasal 
degrees,  he  thence  proceeded  to  Paris. 

At  the  public  libraries  of  that  metropolis,  and  at  the  sci- 
entific soirees  of  M.  Jombert,  he  made  the  acquaintsiuje  of 
Diderot,  D'Alembert.  Cochin,  Lalande,  and  others.  To  his 
mtercoune  with  D'Alembert  in  particuhur,  he  probablv 


owed  much  of  bia  mathematical  knowledge ;  and  la- 
lande, if  he  did  not  suggest  a  history  of  the  mathematics, 
sciences,  at  least  ^ve  him  considerable  encouragement  to 
carry  out  the  design  when  once  it  had  been  formed,  lo 
1 724  he  published  in  12mo.  anonymously,  the 'History  of 
the  Researches  for  determining  the  Quadrature  of  the  Cir- 
cle,' to  which  was  appended  'An  Account  of  the  Problems 
of  the  Duplication  of  the  Cube,  and  the  Trisection  of  an 
Angle.'  A  second  edition  of  this  work  appeared  in  IS3], 
in  6vo.,  edited  by  Lacroix.  The  following  year  (1755)  he 
was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Berlin  ;  and  in 
1758  he  published,  in  two  volumes  4to.,  the  first  part  of  the 
*  History  of  the  Mathematics.'  After  this  he  began  lo  be 
employed  by  the  government;  first,  as  intendantniecretary 
at  Gredoble,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  the  fiunilv 
of  M.  Romand,  whose  daughter  he  married  in  1763;  an^ 
then  (1764),  as  secretary  and  astronomer  royal  to  the  expe* 
dition  for  colonising  Cayenne.  Upon  his  return  to  France 
the  following  year,  he  obtained,  through  the  instrumentality 
of  his  friend  (5ochin.  the  situation  of  '  premier  commis  des 
bStiments,'  the  duties  of  which  he  discharged  most  assidu- 
ously for  twenty-five  years.  To  the  above  appointment  was 
added  the  honorary  one  of  censor  royal  of  mathematical 
books.  His  leisure  was  devoted  to  the  education  of  bis 
family  and  to  scientiBc  pursuits,  but  the  latter  he  is  said  to 
have  conducted  with  extreme  secrecy,  lest  heshould  be  sus- 
pected of  neglecting  his  official  duties.  In  this  way  be  edited, 
in  1776,  a  new  and  greatly  improved  edition  of  Oxanam's 
'  Mathetaatical  Recreations,'  in  4  vols.  Svc,  and  so  carefully 
had  he  concealed  his  connection  with  the  work,  that  a  copy 
was  forwarded  to  him,  in  his  capacity  of  censor,  for  ex- 
aminatioii  and  approval.  The  income  he  derived  from  his 
situation  under  the  government,  though  small,  was  sufficient 
for  the  immediate  wants  of  himself  and  ^11^,  but  by  the 
events  of  the  Revolution  he  lost  his  situation,  and  was 
left  little  short  of  destitute. 

Id  1794  he  was  employed  in  forming  an  analysis  of  the 
treaties  deposited  in  the  archives  of  the  foreign  department, 
and  about  the  same  time  he  was  nominated  professor  of  ma- 
themfUics  to  one  of  the  central  schools  of  Paris,  but  his 
health  not  permitting  him  to  fill  the  apptontment,  a 
situation  in  the  *  Juris  d'Instruotion '  was  assi^ed  to 
him.  In  1798  he  published  a  second  edition  of  the  fint 
part  of  his  *  History  of  the  Ifathematics,'  in  which  he  in- 
troduced many  improvements  and  augmentations.  WiA 
the  exception  howevor  of  the  profits,  if  any,  which  he  may 
have  derived  from  this  work,  his  only  resource  for  two  years, 
from  which  he  could  provide  for  his  family,  was  an  insigni- 
ficant situation  in  the  office  of  the  National  Lottery.  Upon 
the  death  of  Saussure,  in  1799,  the  minister  Neu&hSteau 
conferred  upon  him  a  pension  of  2400  francs,  which  he 
lived  but  four  months  to  enjoy.  He  died  on  the  18th  of 
December,  1799.  His  modesty  and  benevolence  were  no 
less  conspicuous  than  his  erudition  and  the  smallness  of  his 
fortune.  When  Lalande,  deputed  by  the  Academy,  offered 
him  some  situation  in  that  society,  he  declined  the  honour 
on  the  ground  of  incompetency. 

Before  his  decease  he  nad  occupied  himself  with  the  m- 
cond  part  of  his  History.  The  completion  of  the  vak  was 
confided  to  Lalande,  who,  with  the  assistance  of  several 
scientific  individuals,  amoi^  whom  was  Lacroix,  published 
the  remaining  two  volumes  in  1802.  The  whole  wcn-k  is 
divided  into  five  parts,  and  these  are  subdivided  into  books 
and  chapters.  Part  I.  contains  the  History  of  the  Mathe- 
matics up  to  the  destruction  of  the  Grecian  empire.  Part 
II.  ramprises  the  History  of  the  Sciences  among  the  Arabs, 
Persians,  Jews,  Indians,  Chinese,  and  other  Oriental  na- 
tions. Part  in.  contains  the  History  of  the  Sci^ces  among 
the  Latins  and  the  Western  nations  up  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  seventeenth  century.  These  three  parts  form 
the  first  volume.  Part  IV.,  forming  the  second  volume, 
and  comprehending  the  History  of  the  Sciences  during  the 
Seventeenth  Century,  is  divided  into  nine  hooka,  name^,  1, 
Progress  of  Geometry,  as  treated  afler  the  manner  of  the 
Aotients;  2,  Progress  of  Analytioal  Geometry ;  3,  Progress 
of  Mechanics  about  the  midme  of  the  Seventeenth  Cen- 
tury ;  4,  Prepress  of  Optics  about  the  middle  of  the  Seven- 
teenth Century;  5,  Pn^ress  of  Astronomy  during  the  Se- 
venteenth Century ;  6,  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Differential 
and  Int^ral  Calculiis  in  the  latter  j»rt  of  the  Seventeenth 
Century;  7,  Progress  of  Mechanics  during  the  same  period, 
8,  Prc^ss  of  Optics  during  the  same  period ;  9,  Progress 
of  Astronomy  during  tge  ^         J^p^aining  tw« 
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folumei  tomi  the  fifth  put.  It  compnses  the  History  of  the 
Sciences  during  the  greater  part  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury, and  is  likewise  divided  into  nine  books,  namely,  1, 
Geometry  and  Analysis;  2,  Optica;  3,  Analytical  Me- 
chanics ;  4,  Practical  Mechanics  and  Machines ;  5,  Plane 
AstronoEoy;  6,  Physical  Astronomy;  7,  Astronomical 
Tables,  InstrnmentB,  Observatories,  &c.,  and  Judicial 
Aittology ;  8,  Progress  of  Navigation,  as  regards  the  Con- 
struction and  Management  of  Vessels;  9,  Progrew  of 
Navigation  at  regard  the  Piloting  of  a  Vessel  and  the 
detenninatioa  of  us  Geographical  Position.  The  vork  con- 
cludes vitti  a  series  of  supplements  on  the  Capstan  ;  on 
the  History  of  Geography  ;  on  that  of  the  Quadrature  of 
the  Circle ;  on  the  History  of  Music ;  a  defense  of  the  Phi- 
losophers of  Antiquity  ;  Notice  concerning  the  Calculus  of 
Derivations  by  Arbogast ;  and  a  short  notice  of  the  Lifo  of 
MoDtucla. 

As  a  whole  it  contains  treatises  upon  almost  every  branch 
of  the  pure  and  applied  sciences,  and  abounds  with  inte- 
resting details  concerning  the  various  discoveries  and  im- 

E'ovements  which  have  contributed  to  their  progress, 
onnycastle,  speaking  of  Montucla,  in  his  preface  to  the 
translation  of  Bossut's  '  History  of  the  Mathematics,*  justly 
lenarks — *  If  he  he  not  so  profound  as  some  other  wnter^ 
he  is  frequently  less  obscure,  and  may  often  he  consulted 
■with  advantage  upon  jMints  where  the  original  writers 
would  be  nearly  unmtelligihie  to  common  readers ;  in  short, 
there  is  perhaps  no  work  which  is  capable  of  affording  more 
pleasure  and  instruction  to  those  who  propose  to  devote 
themselves  to  those  studies,  or  which  is  likely  to  create  a 
more  earnest  desire  to  prosecute  them.*  On  the  other  liand 
it  may  be  said  that  the  subjects  treated  of  do  not  succeed 
each  other  in  so  elementary  and  natural  an  order  as  might 
be  wished,  and  that  the  language  is  sometimes  excessively 
diffuse,  and  burthened  with  much  repetition. 

(Notice  Hittorique  lue  par  Aufwte-Saviniire  U  Blond  d 
laSociiti  de  Fersailht,  le  IS  Janmer,  1800,  8vo.;  Biog. 
UtriverseUe;  nmton'B  Mathematiaa  Dictionarif,  Stcy 

MONZA.    [MiLANO,  PSOTINCX  OF.] 

MOOD,  or  MODE.   [Vekb.]  . 

MOOLTAN.  (Hiwdustaw,  vol.  xii.,  p.  221.] 

MOON  (Latin  Ltma,  Greek  atXfivit,  s^li-ne),  the  satellite 
of  the  earth,  a  heavenly  body  which  moves  round  theearlh, 
sharing  the  motion  of  the  earth  round  the  sun. 

In  aday  or  two  (depending  on  the  state  of  the  weather)  from 
the  time  called  in  the  almanacs  'the  new  moon' a  thin  silver 
crescent  is  seen  with  its  horns  turned  from  the  sun  and 
placed  to  the  eastwai^  of  the  sun,  after  which  it  soon  sets. 
Its  distance  f^m  the  sun  increases,  the  horns  at  the  same 
time  growing  fuller,  until,  in  7{  days,  it  is  at  ninety  degrees 
(or  as  &r  as  from  the  horizon  to  the  zenith)  distant  from  the 
sun,  and  the  crescent  has  become  a  semieircle  of  white  light. 
The  distance  still  increases,  until  the  noon  is  180°  distant 
from  Iht  sun.  or  in  the  opposite  part  of  the  heavens,  by 
which  time  the  light  part  has  become  a  AiU  circle :  this 
happens  in  somewut  more  than  I4i  days  from  the  new  moon. 
The  satellite  still  continnes  its  revolution  among  the  stara, 
becoming  westward  of  the  sun  after  the  full  moon,  and, 
decreasing  by  the  same  steps  as  it  increased,  is  lost  a  day  or 
two  before  the  time  which  the  almanacs  point  out  as  the 
next  new  moon.  The  whole  of  this  process  takes  up  what 
is  called  a  lunaHon,  or  a  Itmetr  month :  the  lunar  months 
are  slightly  unequal,  hut  their  avenge  period  is  29  days, 
12  hours,  44  minutes,  2^  seconds,  or  29*5305887215  mean 
solar  daya  To  show  the  irregularity  of  the  Htnations,  we 
give  the  times  of  all  the  new  moons  which  takejdaee  in  the 
years  1838  and  1839.  with  the  intervals. 
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h.  m. 


iBUral 
otct29 


Jan.  26 
Feb.  34 
Mar.  25 
Apr.  24 
May  23 
June 22 
July  21 
Aug.  20 
Sept.  18 
Oct-  18 
Nov.  17 
0B&  17 


53A.H. 

8  F.K. 
45  F.ic. 

1  A.H. 

23  P.M. 

34  A.U. 

22  P.U. 

26  AJHt. 
8  45  P.M. 
2  25  P.H. 
8  2  A.H. 
0  23  A.H. 


10  16 

9  37 
9  16 
9  22 
10  U 
It  48 
14  4 

16  19 

17  40 
17  37 
U  21 


18891 

k. 

m. 

Jan.  15 

2 

53 

F.IC. 

Feb.  14 

3 

28 

A.H. 

Mar.  15 

2 

13 

P.M. 

Apr.  13 

11 

18 

FM. 

May  13 

7 

10 

A.M. 

June  11 

2 

42 

P.M. 

July  10 

11 

1 

P.M. 

Aug.  9 

9 

19 

A.M. 

Sept.  7 

10 

21 

P.M. 

Oct.  7 

13 

P.M. 

Nov.  6 

8 

11 

A.H. 

Dee.  6 

3 

1 

AJf. 

rinnii  of 

K  m. 

14  30 

12  35 
10  45 

9  5 

7  52 

7  32 

8  19 
10  18 

13  2 

15  52 

17  58 

18  SO 


It  appears  tnen  not  only  that  the  lunar  month  varies, 
but  tlut  there  is  no  yearly  cycle  of  variation.  Before  how- 
ever we  make  any  remark  on  the  preceding,  we  shall  place 
by  its  aide  materials  for  confidence  in  the  almanac  from 
wheiice  the  preceding  times  were  quoted.  Taking  at 
hazard  a  volume  of  astronomical  observations,  and  opening 
the  part  where  the  results  of  the  lunar  observations  are 
found,  we  took  the  first  rigbt  ascensiona  [Ascensions]  Ot 
the  moon  which  we  came  to,  opposite  to  which,  for  compa- 
rison, were  written  the  predicted  right  ascensions  of  the 
moon  tat  the  same  times.  The  dates  matter  nothing,  since 
it  is  only  the  accordance  of  prediction  with  observation  which 
is  to  be  noticed.  iCamb.  Obt^  1835,  p.  128.) 

DUTmnea. 


pKdIeUdlLA. 
b.  in.  ■. 

14  23  57-87 

23    1  59*84 

4  56  13*31 

18    7  40-74 


Obaemd  It.A. 
h.  m.  1. 
14  23  57-61 
23    1  58-55 

4  56  14*01 
18    7  40-50 


26-lOOthB  of  a  second. 
1«  and  29-lOOths. 
7-IOths  of  a  second. 
24-lOOths  of  a  second. 


The  lunartheory  then,  resting  upon  the  Newtonian  doctrine, 
enables  astronomers  to  find  the  position  of  the  moon  within 
a  part  of  the  heavens  answering  lo  a  second  of  diurnal  revolu- 
tion, while  the  rough  observations  with  which  astronomy 
must  always  commence  would  not  give  the  length  of  a  lu 
natioD  wfthin  an  hour. 

Taking  the  lunar  phenomena  in  the  order  of  discovery, 
we  next  notice  that  this  (danet  writes  its  mark  on  the  earth 
in  tnras  which  have  been  understood  from  the  earliest  ages 
of  astronomical  inquiry.  The  alternate  rise  and  fell  of  the 
waters,  called  the  tidet,  is  found  to  follow  ils  motions,  so 
that  high  water  is  always  found  to  succeed  the  lime  when 
the  moon  comes  on  the  meridian,  whether  on  the  visible  or 
invisible  side  of  it  At  first  sight  it  would  appear  that 
there  is  high  water  twice  a-day  (that  is,  in  the  common 
solar  day),  but  it  is  found  on  further  examination  that  the 
interval  between  high  water  and  high  water  is  a  litile  more 
than  twelve  hours  ;  so  that  in  the  year  1838  that  phenome- 
non occurred  only  705  instead  of  730  (twice  365)  times. 
Now  the  motion  of  the  moon  round  the  heavens  is  found 
to  take  place  (one  time  with  another)  in  27-32166143  solar 
days  (we  shall  presently  see  why  this  is  not  a  lunation), 
which  gives  13*  10'  35"  increase  of  right  ascennion  in  eaofa 
solar  day.  or  13*  8'  23"  in  a  atdereal  &y,  or  actual  revolu' 
tion  of  the  earth.  Hence  the  meridian  of  the  spectator, 
between  two  times  at  which  the  moon  is  on  the  viisible  side 
of  that  meridian,  must  make  so  much  more  revolution  as  is 
necessary  to  overtake  a  body  which  revolves  through 
13"  8'  23"  while  it  revolves  through  360";  which  gives 
24i>  55i»  of  a  revolution  of  the  earth  for  each  lunar  day, 
or  12i>  273B  for  its  half.  Now  the  year  contains  366) 
tidereal  days  or  simple  revolutions  of  the  earth;  and  it 
will  be  found  that  12^  27|n  is  contained  705  times  and  a 
a  ftaction  in  366)''.  As  every  reader  may  notbeacquaiute*' 
with  the  distinction  of  sidereal  uid  solar  time,  we  may  heie 
simply  state  (refonine  to  Svn  and  Timb  for  detail)  that  the 
common  day  is  not  tM  simple  revolution  of  the  earth,  but 
includes  the  additional  time  in  which  the  meridian  overtakes 
thesun,  which  has  moved  forward  about  a  dmee.  Thus  it 
appears,  that  even  on  a  single  year  the  coincidence  of  half 
a  lunar  day  and  the  interval  between  two  limes  of  high 
water  is  sufficiently  apparent.  It  may  be  said  that  we  have 
assumed  the  question  by  counting  the  times  of  high  water 
from  an  almanac  cotutructed  on  the  supposition  which  we 
wished  to  establish.  This  would  he  true  if  we  had  talked 
of  the  year  1840 ;  but  we  mayconsider  an  almanac  for  1838 
as  now  averiGed  prediction:  it  would  havemadenosmell  noise 
in  the  public  papers  if  there  had  been  a  tide  more  or  less  in 
the  Thames  than  was  predicted  in  the  almanacs.  The 
theory  of  the  tides  is  the  most  difficult  in  astronomy,  owing 
to  the  disturbing  acticm  of  winds,  ehannds.  Sec,  as  well  as 
its  intrinsic*  mathematical  difficulties ;  but  this  onephencH 
menon  has  never  had  Its  exception  in  open  sea— that  every 
transit  of  the  moon  over  (either  side  of)  the  meridian  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  rise  of  the  water,  though  BO  high  a  wind  has 
been  known  as  to  prevent  the  tide  coming  up  a  river. 

We  return  to  the  phenomena  of  the  phaies  (Greek  for 
appearances),  as  they  are  called,  of  the  moon,  namely,  the 
changes  in  tho  quantity  of  its  illuminated  part.  These  may 
be  immediately  explained  on  the  supposition  that  the  moon 
is  not  luminous  itself,  b^t  receives  its  light  ttom  the  sun. 

*  The  M^«r  u  rt- hmd  to  Mr.  ijabboA.'*  litely  pabliilied  trMtiM  on  t)M 
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To  show  bow  this  may  be*  suppow  a  ball*  iUuminated  by 
•iiotheEfaall  at  agnatdistwioeu  the  diieotion  E8,  to  becar- 
rMdnnrndthefpaotatoratE.  ThiibaUmaybealiiayitubdi- 


o  ^  ^ 

o  . — er 


^  0. 


vtded  into  a  Tisible  and  iiiTtsible  halC  sinoe  ono-half  must 
hide  the  other  ia  all  positions.  But  it  may  also  be  dinded  into 
an  iUuminated  and  unilluminatedhall^  AtA  the  Tisible  half 
it  all  unillumtnated,  and  though  we  have  called  it  the  viuble 
half  (meaning  in  a  position  to  be  seen,  if  ttiere  were  ligbt), 
it  will  not  be  seen.  But  when  the  ball  arrives  at  B,  a  small 
portion  of  the  illuminated  half  is  in  the  visible  half,  as 
much  as  is  intercepted  between  the  arrows.   At  D  a  larger 

Eortion  of  the  illuminated  part  is  visible,  and  at  E  a  lull 
slf  of  the  visible  sur&oe  is  illuminated.  A  little  consider^ 
ation  of  this  scheme  (which  is  moreover  explained  in  alt 
popular  woriu)  will  show  not  only  the  oeeurxence  of  phases 
{veeiiely  similar  to  those  of  the  moon,  but  also  that  the 
(arcular  boundary  of  the  enlightened  part  is  towuds  the 
illuminating  body.  We  copy  ftom  RiccioU  his  cdleetion  of 
the  jjatin  and  Greek  terms  used  with  respect  to  Uie  difibr- 
ent  phases : 

A  Novilunium,  luna  silens,  OmjmctioApioiirivia 
Congressus  cum  sole,  NeoDwnia,  8j-)vov/t^yia 
nodus,  LmuB  aeeensio.  Jvwoioc 

iitixarti  6anc 

Vuna  novisaima,  Interluntum,  sen  in-1 
termenstruum,  est  tempus  inter  nkti-li^eana^ 
mam  et  primam  phasim,  &  C  ad  B.  J 

B,  C.  D.  E,  Comioulata,  Faleata,  cu^1„«««»AU 
vata  in  cornua.  fPfl'*""^ 

D  Primus  seztilii  upeetns*  et  E  se-l,.  .  i 
cundus.  }«ar<«^ 

F  Prima  Quadratura.  G  secunda;  lunaf^TJII!!* 
dividua,  bisects,  dimidiate,  '™ipl'*^\|}^j^^Mc 

H.  K,  L.  I.  Luna  (Sibba.  gibhosa ;  H  pri-1 
mus,  I  secundus  aspeetns  t™>us;> JT^:^ 
Luna  in  triquetro.  jrpi^wvoc 

M  Ploiilunittm,  (^ppotitio^  Luna  Tolt-l^^^v^,^  , 
lunis.  in  diametm  limute  in  orbem,}7TV^ 
mediosmensis.  JftJPV^ 

Lum  creseens  ab  A  par  FinM,  Lunsl  . ,  „Ar™..i«. 

If  tfae  moon  moved  in  the  plane  of  the  ecUptio,  or  of  the 
snn*s  motion,  as  in  the  figure,  there  would  be  an  eclipse  of 
the  sun  at  every  new  moon  (A),  and  of  the  moon  tX  every 
fiiU  moon  (M) ;  since  in  the  ibrmer  can  the  moon  would 
liide  the  aan,  and  in  the  latter  the  earth  would  intooept 
the  sun's  li^t  TiiB  moon  however  is  generally  a  little  on 
one  side  or  the  other  of  the  ecliptic,  not  enough  to  introduce 
any  sensible  error  into  the  preceding  explanation  of  the 
phases,  but  oioogh  to  hinder  the  eclipses  IVom  taking  place, 
except  now  and  then :  we  shall  sfte  more  of  this  presently. 
A^n,  if  the  sun  remained  in  the  line  E  S,  the  lunation,  or 
•tmqplete  cycle  of  phases*  would  bt  of  the  same  duration  as 
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the  actual  revolntion  of  the  mocm  round  the  heavens- 
Since  however  the  sun  moves  slowly  ibrward  in  the  same 
directioa  as  the  moon,  the  latter  does  not  alter  its  phases 
so  rapidly  as  in  Ibe  figure,  nn  is  the  cycle  of  jduses  com- 
plete until  the  moon  us  overtaken  the  auti. 

It  is  usual  to  divide  the  whole  lunation  into  four  quarters, 
the  first  from  new  moon  to  inareasiag  half  moon,  the 
second  from  half  moon  to  fUU  moon,  uie  third  from  full 
moon  to  waning  half  moon,  the  fourth  from  half  moon  to 
new  moon.  Each  of  these  ia  called  the  chan^  of  the  moon, 
and  it  is  a  very  common  belief  that  a  change  of  weather 
and  wind  is  to  be  expected,  if  not  at  every  change  of  the 
moon,  at  least  much  oftener  at  the  changes  than  in  the 
intervals.  This  opinion,  when  not  absolutely  received  as 
true,  is  usually  treated  as  the  extreme  of  absurdity.  It  is 
in  truth  neither  one  thing  nor  the  other,  as  the  following 
considerations  will  show. 

Hie  atmosphere  is  continually  underginng  a  dkht  alter- 
ation from  toe  efibcts  of  the  tide.  At  new  and  rail  moon 
(or  rather  a  little  after  these  phenomena)  there  are  those 
great  tides  called  the  sming-tides,  arising  from  the  action 
of  both  luminaries :  at  toe  twoquarters  the  same  luminaries 
oppose  each  other,  and  the  quarters  are  followed  by  the 
snuiller  floods,  called  neap-tides.  What  effect  may  be  pro- 
duced by  this  succession  of  smaller  and  greater  oscillations 
of  the  sea,  which  must  produce  oscillations  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, it  is  impossible  to  say  beforehand.  Agaip.  we 
know  nothing  of  the  electric  action  of  either  luminary  upon 
the  earth,  or  whether  any  and  what  electric  state  m&j 
depend  upon  their  relative  position.  We  have  thoefore 
abundant  grounds  d  priori  to  abstain  from  forming  any 
opinion  upon  the  effect  of  the  heavenly  bodies  upon  the 
weather ;  and  we  shall  now  state  the  results  of  such  &cts 
as  obsmation  has  furnished.  A  few  years  ago  H.  Arago 
collected  the  evidence  on  this  subject  in  au  article  published 
in  the  '  Annuaire  :*  the  general  conclusion  derived  from 
them  is,  that  upon  the  whole  there  is  a  little  more  rain  during 
the  second  quarter  than  during  either  of  the  others ;  but  that 
there  is  no  reason  to  confirm  the  common  notion  that  a 
change  of  the  moon  is  accompanied  by  change  of  weather 
It  has  also  been  observed  that  the  height  of  the  barometer 
is,  one  time  with  another,  less  in  the  middle  of  the  second 
quarter  than  in  that  of  either  of  the  others ;  and  that  it  is 
somewhat  greater  at  new  and  full  moon  than  at  the  quarters. 
With  r^ard  to  a  great  many  other  asserted  effects  of  the 
moon  upon  animal  and  vegetable  life,'  it  can  only  be  said 
that  there  is  no  conclusive  evidence  for  or  agunst  them ; 
nothing  but  a  long  series  of  observations  can  settle  sudt 
pfrints,  and  this  is  not  likely  to  be  made  (or  if  made,  to  be 
made  i^y)  by  those  who  have  predetermined  the  question!, 
in  one  way  or  the  other.  For  an  account  of  M.  Arago''s 
paper,  see  the  Army  MagoMne,  Nos.  82  and  64. 

The  moon's  age  is  usually  reckoned  from  the  new  moon, 
and  the  rules  by  which  Easter  is  found  depend,  or  should 
depend,  upon  a  correct  knowledge  of  this  age  at  tfae  begin- 
ning of  the  year,  called  the  Epact.  But  all  readers  should 
remember  that  the  sun  and  moon  by  which  Easter  is  found 
are  not  tbe  real  bodies,  but  fictitious  ones,  moving  not  with 
the  real  but  the  average  motions,  and  therefore  sometimes 
befine  and  sometimes  oehind  the  real  bodies.  It  should 
than  be  no  matter  of  surprise  it.  as  will  happen,  Eaater- 
Snnday  should  sometimes  be  seven  days  sooner  or  later 
than  It  wotild  be  if  the  reel  bodies  were  employed. 
[Easfu.] 

We  now  oome  to  the  actual  motion  of  the  moon  round 
the  earth,  which  is  the  most  complicated  question  in  astro- 
nomy. Roughly  speaking,  it  may  be  said  that  the  moon'a 
motion  is  circular,  which  is  sufficient  for  the  explanation  of 
the  phases;  it  is  somewhat,  but  very  little,  more  correct  to 
say  It  is  elliptical.  If  the  moon's  orbit  were  actually  ex- 
hibited in  space,  an  dlipso  might  be  found  which  would 
nearly  fit  one  of  its  convolutions ;  but  the  succeeding  con- 
volutions would  depart  further  and  further  from  such  an 
ellipse,  and  it  would  be  nineteen  years  before  a  convolution 
would  again  oceur  whieh  is  situated  in  space  near  to  the 
ellipse  with  which  we  started.  And  though  astronomers 
have  fbnnd  i  way  of  simplifying  tlie  question,  by  supposing 
the  moon  to  move  in  an  ellipse  which  itself  moves  in  space, 
yet  we  may  better  explain  the  sulgect  by  arriving  at  thai 
ellipse  from  the  real  motion  than  by  beginning  with  it 

When  the  motion  of  the  moon  is  watched  in  the  heavens 
with  instruments  fitted  to  measure  her  ap|iarent  diameter, 
it  is  soon  found  that  1^,f?^iS^Kh9^Jv^ifrou  the 
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Mrtht  oeoomiog  alternately  larger  uxd  smaller.  Her  path 
is  not  very  mucb  inclined  to  the  ecTiptic,  so  that  she  in  never 
ii*  ftom  some  one  of  the  positions  which  the  sun  bat  )iad 
or  wilt  bam  in  the  course  ttf  the  vear.  Wo  may  explain 
the  eppareHt  path  in  the  heavens  by  the  fidtoving  figure, 


which  represents  a  portion  of  the  a|>paient  heavens.  T  is 
the  earth  in  the  oeotre.  xxxT  is  the  eirde  of  the  ecliptie ; 
yt/yy  and  zzzz  are  bmall  circles  parallel  to  the  eclip- 
tic, and  each  distant  from  it  in  the  heavens  by  an  angle  at 
5"  8'  47"'9.  Ihe  moon  may  rise  8'  47""16  above  xxxjb,  or 
fall  as  much  below  zzzz ;  but  these  two  circles  are  chosen 
because  they  are  mearu,  that  is  to  say,  for  every  convolution 
which  rises  above  xxxx  there  will  be  another,  described  at 
some  other  time,  at  which  it  foils  short  of  xxxx\  so  thatin 
a  lon^  sraries  of  years  the  sum  of  all  the  arcs  by  which  con- 
volutions rise  above  xxasB  would  be  eoiud  to  the  sum  of 
those  arcs  by  which  other  convolutions  ao  not  attain  xxxx. 
The  angle  S"  8'  47"-9  ia.  in  the  astronomer's  dliptic  fiction, 
the  mean  inelination  of  tiie  orbit  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic. 
Ihe  dotted  line  ABCDBFOH  is  oneeomplete  convolu- 
tion of  the  orbit  and  the  greater  part  of  anotiier.  We 
sappose  the  moon  to  set  off  from  its  highest  point  (high 
aiM  low  have  reference  to  the  ecliptic)  A,  at  or  veiy  near 
jryjfy:  ftom  thence  it  falls  to  the  descending  node  B,  and 
continues  to  descend  to  its  lowest  point  C,  from  whence  it 
rises  to  the  ascending  node  D,  and'firom  thence  ascends  to 
£,  from  thence  to  the  next  descending  node  F,  ftom  thence 
to  6,  the  lowest  point  (at  or  near  zzzz),  and  to  the  next 
ascending  node  H,  &c.  In  this  way  the  whole  of  the  lunar 
xodiac  is  interlaced  with  the  convolutions  of  its  orbit,  which 
go  on  for  ever;  nor  have  we  any  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  cycle  of  oonvolutions  is  ever  eranplete,  ao  as  to  b^in 
again. 

The  first  thing  we  have  to  notice  is  what  it  called  the 
r^;resiive  motion  [Motion]  of  the  nodes.  The  first  node 
we  meet  with  is  B,  and  the  next,  D,  is  not  exactly  opposite 
to  B,  but  a  little  behind  the  opposite  twint ;  the  next,  F,  is 
still  more  behind  B.  The  wonls  before  and  behind  have 
reference  to  the  direction  of  the  motion.  This  recession  of 
the  Jiode  amounts,  one  year  of  365  days  with  another,  to 
19"  19'  42''-316,  and  the  node  makes  a  complete  retrograde 
revolution  in  6793*39108  mean  solar  days,  or  18*6  vests 
neaily.  The  point  in  which  the  moon  ascends  through  the 
e^Uptic  mis  back  more  than  twice  the  moon's  diameter  in 
each  revolution.  The  amount  however  is  subject  to  some 
variation ;  that  given  above  is  its  average. 

Again,  the  apparent  diuneter  oi  the  moon  ia,  observed  to 
vary,  owii^  to  en  altentton  of  ha  distance  flrtm  the  earth. 
When  least  it  a  29'  3'''91 ;  when  greatest  33'  3l"-07.  But 
it  is  observed  that  the  least  and  greatest  diameters  of  a 
single  revdution  are  not  exactly  tho  same  as  those  of  an- 
other revolution ;  and  also  that  the  place  where  the  dia- 
meter is  least  is  not  exactly  opposite  to  that  in  which  it  is 
greatest,  but  always  in  advance.  Thus  the  diameter,  being 
greatest  at  A,  becomes  least  at  P,  in  advance  of  the  point 
opposite  to  A.  greatest  E^in  at  Q  (in  advance  of  A),  and 
least  again  at  R.  Now  the  apparent  diameter  must  be 
least  when  the  distance  is  greatest,  and  vice  vertd ;  the 
point  of  a  convolution  most  distant  from  the  earth  is  called 
the  apo^ae,  that  nearest  to  tbe  earth  the  p«ri-gee.  There  is 


then  a  progression  of  the  apogee,  and  its  average  quantity 
is  no  leas  than  6'  41"  for  each  solar  day.  or  40^  39'  45"*3ft 
in  365  days;  which  is  equivalent  to  a  complete  revolution 
in  3232'  575343  mean  vAas  days,  or  about  nine  years.  Tho 
(quantities  above  given  are  avoages,  for  the  actual  progres- 
sion is  irregular. 

We  may  notice  then  five  distinct  species  of  months — 1.  The 
average  sidereal  month,  or  complete  circuit  of  the  heavens. 
2.  The  average  lunation,  common  month,  or  interval  be- 
tween two  conjunctions  with  the  sun.  3.  The  average 
aaomeUistic  month,  or  revolution  from  perigee  to  per^giee. 
4.  The  ararage  tropical  month,  or  from  the  vernal  equinox 
to  the  vernal  equinox  again  (the  equinox  being  in  retro- 
grade motion  [PitBCSSSiorf] ).  5.  The  average  nodical 
month,  or  from  a  node  to  a  node  of  the  same  kind.  The 
quantities  of  these  months  are  as  follows  (Baily.  Aitroih 
Tables  and  FormultB)  in  mean  solar  days 

d.  h,  n.  d. 
Sidereal  month  27  7  43  11*5  or  27*32166142 
Lunation  .  29  12  44  2*9  ,.  29*53058872 
Anomalistic  month  27  13  18  37-4  „  27'554&9950 
Tropical  month  37  7  43  4*7  „  27-32158243 
Nodical  month       27    5    5  36-0    „  27-2122222e 

If  we  compare  the  lunation  with  the  common  year,  we 
shall  find  that  235  lunations  make  6939  69  days,  while  19 
years  make  6939  or  6940  days,  aceording  as  there  are  four 
or  five  leap-years  in  the  number.  Neither  is  wrong  by  a 
day ;  oonaeauently  in  19  years  the  new  and  full  moons  are 
restored  to  tn6  same  days  of  the  year.  This  does  not  abso- 
lutelv  follow,  either  from  the  preceding  or  from  the  method 
which  gave  it,  since  neither  is  the  coincidence  exact,  nor 
are  the  months  exactly  equaL  But  it  will  generally  ao 
happen ;  and  this  is  the  foundation  of  the  Mbtonic  Cycle. 
[See  also  Califpus.]  Again,  223  lunations  make  6585*322 
days,  and  242  nodical  revolutions  make  6585-357  days,  so 
that  there  is  only  -035  of  a  day,  or  50  minutes  diCTerence 
between  the  two.  This  period  of  223  lunations  is  the 
Sakos.  a  celebrated  Chaldean  period,  and  contains  in  cound 
numbers  of  days  IS  years  and  10  days,  or  18  years  and  11 
days,  according  as  there  are  five  or  four  leap-years.  It 
may  be  wordi  while  to  express  these  numbers  of  lunations 
in  tama  of  the  other  months. 

Metmie  Cyde. — 235  lunations  make  253-999  sidereal 
months,  251-852  anomalistic  months,  and  255-021  nodical 
months. 

8arot.—2iZ  lunations  make  241*029  sidereal  months, 
238-992  anomalistic  months,  and  241*999  nodical  months. 

Ttie  rate  at  which  the  moon  moves  is  different  in  different 
parts  of  the  orbit.  We  may  speak  either  of  the  rate  at 
which  she  changes  longitude,  latitude,  or  distance  from  the 
esrth ;  and  owing  to  the  smallness  of  the  inclination  of  her 
path  to  the  ecliptic,  her  motion  in  longitude  ia  nearly  the 
same  thing  as  ner  motion  in  her  own  orbit.  The  quickest 
motion  is  at  or  near  the  perigee,  and  the  slowest  at  or  near 
the  apwe&  The  moon's  rate  of  motion  follows  no  easily 
obtainable  law  in  its  chaim^  which  are  diflbrent  in  dif- 
farent  months.  The  rate  of  change  of  latitude  is  greateat 
near  the  nodes,  and  the  rate  of  change  of  distance  mm  the 
earth  is  least  at  the  apogee  and  perigee,  and  greatest  at  and 
about  the  intermediate  points.  We  have  hitherto  con- 
sidered the  apparent  path  of  the  moon  among  the  stars :  we 
now  pass  to  the  real  orbit  in  space.  Ber  average  distance 
from  the  earth  ia  29*982175  times  the  e(|uatorial  diameter 
of  the  earth,  which  makes  about  60  radii  of  the  earth,  or 
237,000  miles.  But  the  radius  of  the  sun's  body  is  111^ 
times  the  radius  of  the  earth ;  so  that  a  large  sphere,  which, 
having  its  centre  in  the  earth,  should  contain  every  part  of 
Uie  moon's  orbit,  would  not  he  a  quarter  of  Um  sin  of  the 
fun. 

.^^ain,  the  sun's  distanoe  it  23,984  rsdu  of  the  earth,  or 
nearly  400  times  the  moon's  averwe  distonee.  A  good  idea 
of  the  relative  magnitudes  of  the  distances  may  be  obtained 
as  follows : — Take  a  ball  one  incb  in  diameter,  tb  be  the 
sun,  and  another  of  one  half  an  inch  in  diameter  to  be  the 
sphere  which  envelops  the  moon's  real  orbit;  place  these 
nine  feet  apart,  and  a  proper  idea  of  the  distance  of  the 
sun,  compared  with  its  sin  and  that  of  the  moon's  orbit, 
will  be  obtained. 

To  fwm  a  sufficient  notion  of  ^e  real  orbit,  imagine 
another  body,  directly  under  the  moon  on  the  plane  of  the 
ecliptic,  to  accompany  her  in  her  motion.  Let  S  S  S  S 
repnssent  the  pluke  of  the  ed^ticv  in  wh^t^^^^a^ 
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oe,  and  A  L  B  a  part  of  the  real  orbit,  tiom  an  atcendii^  to 
a  desoendinB  node ;  L  being  a  position  of  moon,  P  is 
tfw  pngeoted  hoAj  on  tbe  plane  of  the  eoUptie ;  and  the 


notion  of  P  vill  be  very  nearljr  that  of  L,  owing  to  the 
rtnullnem  of  the  rise  of  ALB  above  tbe  plane  of  tbe 
eeliptic.  The  motion  of  tiie  projected  body  will  then  be  of 
the  kind  of  which  the  fhllowing  is  an  exaggeration. 


SuppoM  the  moon  to  set  out  from  I  on  the  lefY.  being 
then  in  apogee,  and  also  at  a  node:  the  projected  body 
will  then  describe  111.  &c.,  until  it  comes  to  its  |ierigee  at 
the  flnt  2,  which  is  in  advance  of  the  point  opposite  to  tbe 
mpogee.  But  the  real  moon  will  have  come  to  tbe  plane  of 
the  ecliptic  befine  it  is  opposite  to  tbe  first  1,  so  that  at  the 
first  2  the  moon  wQl  be  below  tbe  projected  orbit.  The 
projected  body  then  describes  2  22...  up  to  the  next 
apogee  3,  and  so  on ;  the  real  moon  having  come  above  the 
ecliptic  before  the  last  2  but  one.  In  the  present  figure  the 
number  of  folds  is  limited,  and  the  last  joins  the  first ;  in 
tbe  moon's  orbit  the  number  of  fo\ds  is  unlimited.  The 
real  relation  between  the  greatest  and  least  distances  is 
slightly  variable  in  the  different  fblds ;  one  with  another  it 
may  be  thus  stated :  5\  per  cent,  being  added  to  the  mean 
distance  will  give  the  ghtatest  or  apogean  distuice,  and 
subtracted,  the  least  or  perigean  distance.  Taking  the 
fiction  of  Uie  moving  ellipse  for  tbe  Inoon's  wbit,  its  eccen- 
tricity is  *0S48442. 

In  the  article  Giutitation  will  be  fbnnd  a  skrteh  of  the 
producing  causes  of  the  inequality  of  the  lunar  motion^ 
•howing  that  they  arise  from  the  eract  of  the  sun's  unequal 
attraction  of  tbe  fiarth  and  moon ;  were  it  not  far  which,  the 
Utter  would  describe  an  ellipse  round  the  former.  In  tbe 
present  article  we  intend  only  to  describe  the  motions 
themselves.  We  have  pointed  out  both  the  apparent  orbit 
in  the  heavens,  and  tbe  real  orbit:  it  remains  to  ask.  In 
which  manner  is  the  real  orbit  described?  At  a  given 
time,  how  is  tbe  moon's  place  in  the  heavens  to  be  ascer- 
tained? 

Returning  again  to  the  appsurent  orbit,  we  first  consider 
OMrtion  in  longitude  only ;  tlwt  is,  we  ask  how  to  find  the 
moon*!  bngitude  at  the  end  <^  a  given  time.  Let  us 
■nppow  HhKk  Uiat,  Q  being  tbe  apparent  place  of  tbe  moon 
in  m  haavmi,  we  draw  Q  M  on  the  wfban  perpendiou- 


lar  to  the  ecliptic,  so  that  M  has  the  same  longitnde'u  Q 
To  connect  this  figure  with  the  last,  suppose  that  the  moon 
was  at  L  when  it  was  projected  in  the  heavens  to  Q,  and 
let  P  be  the  projection  of  L  on  the  ecliptic :  then  P 
will  be  thrown  upon  M  in  the  heavens.  The  average 
motion  of  M  will  be  that  of  the  moon,  or  a  circuit  in 
27*32)66  days.  If  then  we  were  to  suppose  a  fictitious 
moon  setting  out  from  M,  and  moving  with  this  avwags 
motion,  it  would  never  be  fkr  ftvm  Vae  point  M ;  which 
last,  from  the  irregularity  of  the  real  moon's  motion, 
would  be  BometimM  before  and  sometimes  behind  the  flcti 
tious  moon. 

If  we  could  observe  tbe  fictitious  moon,  thu4  regularly 
moving  in  the  ecliptic  (say  every  day  at  midnig'ui),  and  also 
the  real  moon,  we  might  take  a  lone  series  of  years*  obser- 
vations, and  sum  all  the  excesses  of  M's  longitude  over  that 
of  the  flctiliouB  body,  when  there  are  excesses,  and  all  the 
defects,  when  there  are  defects.  We  might  expect  to  find 
the  one  sum  equal  to  the  other ;  bat  we  are  taught  by  tbe 
theory  (which,  as  before  seen,  is  exact  enough  to  find  tbe 
moon's  place  within  a  secmd)  that  the  equality  of  Uiese 
sums  will  not  be  absolutely  attained  in  any  series  of  year^ 
however  great,  if  we  take  the  commencing  point,  at  wfaidk 
M  is  to  coincide  with  the  fictitious  body,  at  our  own  caprice. 
Wherever  Q  may  be,  there  is  a  proper  place  for  diia  ficti- 
tious moon,  before  or  behind  M,  from  which  if  we  allow  the 
former  to  start,  the  longer  we  go  on  with  the  series  of  sup- 
posed observations,  tbe  more  nearly  will  tbe  excesses  balance 
the  defects ;  supposing  always  that  our  series  of  observa- 
tions stops  at  the  end  of  a  complete  number  of  circuits,  and 
not  in  tne  middle  of  one.  This  position  is  called  the  mean 
place  of  the  moon,  as  distinguished  ftom  Q,  its  real  place. 
Let  us  suppose  it  to  be  at  v ;  then  if  tbe  average'  moon 
start  from  V,  with  tbe  moon's  average  motion,  it  will  at 
every  instant  of  time  point  out  what  is  called  the  mean 
place  of  the  moon  corresponding  to  the  then  real  place.  At 
tbe  commencement  of  the  present  century,  that  u,  when  it 
was  12  o'do^  at  Crreenwicn  on  the  night  of  December  31, 
1800,  the  longitude  of  the  average  moon,  or  the  moon's 
mean  longitude,  was  (aoonding  to  Burckhardt)118°  17'  3"; 
and  the  mean  longitude  at  any  other  time  is  found  by  adding 
in  tbe  proportion  ot  4809^*38468  for  every  365  days,  and 
making  the  necessary  additive  allowance  for  the  precession 
of  tbe  equinoxes.  [Pbecbssion.1 

In  the  same  way  the  node  and  perigee  of  the  moon  have 
their  mean  places,  and,  as  we  taave  seen,  their  mean 
motions.  The  mean  longitude  of  the  perigee,  at  tbe  com- 
mencement of  the  century,  was  206**  lu'  7"*5;  thi^of  A« 
ascending  node  13°  53'  22'''2. 

To  the  above  must  be  added  that  these  average  motions, 
as  they  are  called,  are  subject  to  a  slight  accelenuioo, 
which  hardly  shows  itself  in  a  cMitury:  that  of  tbe  lon- 

S'tnde  was  detected  by  Halley  flnm  the  comparison  of  some 
haldean  eclipaes  with  those  of  modem  times.  This  acce- 
leration would,  in  a  century,  increase  tbe  mean  longitude 
of  tbe  moon  by  1 1'',  that  of  die  perigee  by  50",  and  ^at  of 
the  ascending  node  by  7". 

The  mean  longitudo  being  ascertained  for  the  given  time, 
the  true  longitude  is  found  by  applying  a  loige  number  of 
corrections,  as  they  are  called,  some  determined  from  the 
tneory  of  gravitation,  but  the  lai^er  ones,  as  might  be  sup- 
posed, detected  by  observation  before  that  theory  was  disco- 
vered, and  since  confirmed  by  it  Into  this  subject  it  will 
be  impossible  to  enter  at  length;  we  shall  therefore  merely 
instance  a  few  of  tbe  principal  corrections  for  the  Imgitude, 
observing  that  the  latitude,  the  distance,  &e.  are  all  deter- 
mined by  adding  oc  •ubtraoting  a  number  of  correettoaa 
from  the  results  of  the  suj^nrition  that  the  moon  movea 
uniformly  in  the  ecliptic  at  her  average  distance  from  the 
earth. 

Tbe  first  oorrectitm  is  one  which  brings  tbe  motion  nearer 
to  an  elliptical  one.  and  is  called  tbe  e^puUion  of  the  centre 
It  depends  upon  tbe  moon's  distance  from  her  perigee, 
called  the  anomaly.  The  mean  anomaly  is  tbe  distance  of 
the  moon's  mean  place  from  that  of  the  perigee.  The 
mathematical  npression  is  (we  give  only  rough  con- 
stants), 

6**  17  X  sin  (mean  anomaly 

The  second  correction,  known  as  the  «twe<»oR,anddiieovere4 
by  Ptolemy,  is, 

l"  16'  X  sin  { a  (c  -  o)  -  Bmu  uwuMlyJ 
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where  c  and  ®  stand  for  the  mean  longitudei  of  the  moon 
udsnn. 

The  variati<m  and  the  annual  equation  (discovered  by 
^^eho  Bnh£)  are  represented  by 

39'  X  sin  2  (J  -  ©J 
end  11'  X  sin  (©*9  mean  anomaly.) 

Many  such  correctionB  (but  those  which  remaint  of  less 
amount)  must  be  added  to  or  subtracted  from  the  mean 
longitude  before  the  true  longitude  can  be  determined. 

Having  thus  noticed  the  actual  motions  of  the  moon,  we 
proceed  to  the  phenomena  of  eclipses,  and  of  the  harvest- 
moon,  as  it  is  called.  An  eclipse  of  the  moon  has  now  lost 
most  of  its  astronomical  imiwrtance,  and  ran  only  be  useful 
M  an  occasional  method  oi  finding  longitude,  when  no  better 
is  at  hand.  Eolipses  of  the  sun,  ouerved  in  a  particular 
way,  may  be  made  uaeAil  in  the  oorreetioa  of  the  theory 
both  of  the  sun  and  moon;  in  this  case  matter  is  ahso- 
Inlely  hid  from  view  by  matter,  and  the  moment  of  disap- 
pearance can  he  distinctly  perceived.  But  in  the  case  of 
the  moon,  which  is  eclipsed  by  entering  the  shadow  of  the 
earth,  the  deprivation  of  light  is  gnidual;  so  that  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  note,  wiu  astronomical  exactness,  the 
instant  at  which  the  disappearance  of  the  planet's  edge 
takes  place. 

In  a  lunar  eclipse  the  first  thing  to  be  ascertained  is 
the  diameter  of  the  earth's  shadow  at  the  distance  of  the 
moon.  Suppose  this  shadow,  that  is,  its  section  at  the 
distance  of  the  moon,  to  be  represented  by  the  circle  whose 
centre  is  C :  it  is  direcUy  opposite  to  the  sun,  its  centre  is 
on  the  ecliptic,  and  moves  in  the  direction  the  sun's 
general  motion,  or  from  west  to  east. 


ijet  C  A  be  the  ecliptic,  and  let  B  C  he  a  part  of  the 
moon*s  orbit,  vith  the  node  at  D.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  whole  takes  place  on  a  very  small  part  of  the  sphere, 
so  that  all  the  portions  of  the  on>it8  which  actually  come 
into  use  may  be  .represented  by  straight  lines.  Let  the 
centre  of  the  moon  be  at  E  when  that  of  the  shadow  is  at 
C;  and  let  the  hourly  motions  of  the  sun  (tliat  is,  of  the 
shadow)  and  of  the  moon  be  CF  and  EG.  If  then  we 
communicate  to  the  whole  system  a  motion  equal  and  con- 
trary to  C  F  (Motion],  the  shadow  will  be  reduced  to  rest, 
and  the  relative  motion  of  the  moon  with  respect  to  it  will 
remain  unaltered.  Take  EH  Aqual  to  CF,  and  contrary 
in  direction ;  then  E  L  will  represent  the  quantity  and  direo- 
tion  of  the  honrW  motion  of  the  moon  relatively  to  the 
shadow  at  rest.  By  geometrical  construction  therefore,  M, 
N,  and  P  may  be  ascertained,  the  positions  of  the  moon's 
centre  at  the  beginninp,  mitldle,  and  end  of  the  eclipse; 
and  EM,  EN,  and  EP,  at  the  rate  of  EL  to  an  hour, 
represent  the  times  elapsed  between  lhat  of  the  moon  being 
at  E  and  the  phenomena  in  questiori.  Such  is  the  geome- 
trical process :  the  one  eraploved  in  practice  is  algebraical, 
and  takes  in  several  minor  circumstances  which  it  is  not 
worth  while  here  to  notice. 

An  eclipse  of  the  moon  is  a  universal  phenomenon,  oinee 
the  moon  actually  loses  her  light,  in  whole  w  in  part ;  while 
in  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  the  moon  bides  the  sun  from  one  part 
of  the  earth,  bnt  not  fh>m  another.  The  former  can  only 
take  place  when  the  coniunctbn  (or  sameness  of  lotigitude)  of 
the  mora  and  earth's  shadow,  that  is,  the  opposition  of  the 
aon  and  moon,  or  the  full  moon,  happens  when  the  moon  is 
near  her  node.  The  subject  of  eclipses  is  fully  explained, 
with  ig  little  u  ponible  <A  mathematies,  in  the  'Library  of 


Useful  Knowledse,*  '  Astronomy,'  pp.  S7-101.  See  alio 
Sun  ;  Saxos.  for  the  phenomena  of  the  oocultation  of  a 
star  W  the  moon,  see  Occultation. 

By  the  harvest-moon  ii  meant  a  phenomenon  observed  in 
our  latitudes  at  the  lime  of  the  full  moon  nearest  to  the 
autumtial  equinox,  when  it  happens  for  a  few  days  that  the 
moon,  instead  of  rising  fifty-two  minutes  later  every  day, 
rises  for  several  days  nearly  at  the  same  time.  Something 
of  the  sort  takes  place  always  when  the  moon  is  near  her 
node;  but  the  circumstance  is  most  remarkable  when  it 
happens  at  the  time  of  grestest  moonlight.  The  reason  is 
that  the  increase  of  declination  (which  is  most  rapid  when 
the  moon  is  near  the  eouator,  which  she  must  be  when  full 
moon  comes  nearly  at  the  time  of  the  equinox)compensates 
the  retardation  which  would  otherwise  arise  from  her  orbital 
motion.  [Sphere.]  See  the  treatise  above  cited,  pp.  80, 
81. 

The  discovery  of  the  telescope,  and  the  examination  of 
the  moon  which  followed,  soon  showed  Uttal  the  planet 
always  turns  the  same  bee  towards  the  earth,  or  very 
nearly.  From  hence  it  immediately  follows  that  the  moon 
must  revolve  round  an  axis  in  the  same  time  as  that  axis 
revolves  round  the  earth.  If  any  one  should  walk  round  a 
circle  without  turning  himself  round,  that  is,  keeping  his 
face  always  in  the  same  direction,  he  would  present  EUter- 
Tiately  his  front  and  back  to  the  interior  of  the  circle.  But 
if  he  desires  to  turn  his  face  always  inwards,  he  must  turn 
round  in  the  same  direction  as  he  walks  round.  [Motion, 
DiBECTiON  OP.]  If  the  moon  moved  uniformly  round  in 
her  orbit,  and  had  a  uniform  rotation  of  the  same  duration, 
then  if  her  axis  were  perpendicular  to  Uie  plane  of  the 
orbit,  and  the  qieclatw  were  always  at  the  earth's  eentr^ 
the  fece  of  the  moon  would  be  always  actually  the  same. 
None  of  these  suppositions  are  true.  1.  The  motion  in 
the  orbit  is  irregnlar,  while  the  rotation  is  uniform  and 
exactly  the  sidereal  month :  the  consequence  will  be  that 
when  the  moon  is  moving  quicker  than  the  average,  a  little 
of  the  western  side  will  be  coming  into  view,  and  a  small 
portion  of  the  eastern  side  will  be  disappearing,  and  vice 
versS.  2.  The  axis  of  the  moon  id  not  perpendicular  to 
her  orbit,  but  is  out  of  the  perpendicular  by  an  angle  of 
5°  S'  49" ;  the  consequence  is,  that  as  she  revolves  in  her 
orbit,  the  north  and  south  poles  of  the  moon  will  alternately 
become  invisible,  each  during  half  a  revolution.  3.  The 
spectator  is  in  motion  round  the  earth's  axis,  which  will 
slightly  vary  the  part  seen  of  the  moon  in  the  course  of  the 
day.  These  eflbcta  are  called  librations:  (l)tbe  libratlon  in 
longitude.  (2)  the  Ubration  in  Utitude,  (3)  the  diurnal  libro- 
tion.  The  second  will  be  etoddated  in  Sbaioits,  CHAMca 
OF,  and  the  third  in  Precession  and  Nutation. 

The  way  in  whic^  we  know  that  the  face  presented  is 
always  nearly  the  same,  is  by  observation  of  that  face, 
which  is  varied  by  numberless  spots  and  streaks.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  view  of  the  average  face  in  the  mean  state  of 
libratlon,  that  is  to  say.  no  part  of  the  present  edge  is  ever 
hidden  by  libratlon.  without  as  mndi  of  the  opposite  edge 
being  hidden  at  some  other  time. 

One  cut  represents  the  appearance  of  the  planet;  the 
other  is  a  plan  on  which  numbers  and  letters  are  laid  down, 
referring  to  the  following  list,  which  contains  the  names 
usually  given  to  them,  and  which  were  given  by  Riodoli. 
whose  nomenclature  has  been  generally  adoptM.  Many 
other  names  are  given,  but  the  following  are  the  most  re 
markablo'— 

1  Pythi^ras.  20  Petavius. 

2  Endymion.  2)  Fracastorius. 

3  Plato.  22  Bullialdus. 

4  Aristotle.  23  Gassendus 

5  Hercules.  24  Arzachel. . 

6  Atlas.  25  Ptolemy. 

7  Heraclides  Falsus.     26  Langrenus. 

8  Heraclides  Verus.     27  Grimaldus. 

9  Posidonius.    ■         A  Mare  Fcecunditatis. 
10  Archimedes.  B  Mare  Nectaris. 

\  1  Cleomedes.  C  Mare  !nan<(utllilatis. 

IS  AristarchuB.  D  Mare  Serenitatjs. 

13  EratMthenes.  E  Locus  Somntorum. 

14  Copernicus.  F  Lacus  Mortis. 

15  .  Kepler.  G  Mare  Frigoris. 
IG  Hevelius.               H  MareVaporum. 

17  Schickardus.  I   Sinus  Astnum. 

18  Tycho.  K  Mare  Humorum. 

19  Fitatus. .  □ 
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N  Mare  Imbnum. 
O  Sinus  Iridum. 


F  Sinus  Rons. 
Q  Terra  Fruiuse, 


R  Terra  Siccifatis. 
S   Palus  Ncbularum. 


T  Terra  Grandinii 
U  Mare  Crisium. 


Fiom  the  manner  in  vbich  the  moon  is  seen,  as  veil  as 
from  the  iXaxa,  when  she  approaches  near  them,  underlying 
no  refraction  whatever,  it  is  certain  that  she  has  either 
no  atmosphere,  or  one  of  a  degree  of  tenuity  ^hich  must 
exceed,  perhaps,  that  of  the  best  exhausted  receiver.  From 
this  it  has  been  inferred  that  there  are  no  fluids  at  the  sur- 
face of  the  moon,  since,  if  there  were,  an  atmosphere  must 
be  formed  by  evaporation.  It  is  however  enough  to  say 
that  the  fluids,  if  such  there  be,  must  be  very  different 
from  those  which  abound  at  the  sur&ce  of  the  earth. 
Since  the  moon  has  a  day  (with  reference  to  the  sun)  of  a 
whole  sidereal  month  in  duration,  each  part  is  14}  days  in 
sunlight,  and  14{  days  without  it.  The  intense  heat  and 
cold  which  must  thus  alternate  would  destroy  human  life, 
even  on  the  supposition  that  terrestrial  vegetation  could  be 
maintained,  llie  fluid  on  the  warm  side  (if  any)  must  be 
constantly  evaporating  and  passing  olf  to  the  colder  side. 
*  The  consequence  must  be  absolute  aridity  below  the  ver- 
tical Bun,  constant  accretion  of  hoar  frost  in  the  opposite 
region,  and  perhaps  a  narrow  zone  of  running  water  at  the 
borders  of  the  enlightened  hemisphere.  It  is  possible,  then, 
that  evaporation  on  tbe  one  hand,  and  condensation  on  the 
other,  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  preserve  an  equilibrium  of 
temperature,  and  mitigate  the  extreme  severity  of  both 
climates.'   (Sir  J.  Herscbel,  Atironona/,  p.  230.) 

The  mass  of  the  moon,  as  determined  from  her  effect 
upon  the  earth's  motion,  is  about  one-eightieth  (or  '01252) 
of  that  of  the  earth,  her  volume  is  one-forty-ninth  of  that  of 
the  earth,  lad  the  average  densi^  of  her  material  '615,  or 


about  six-tenths,  of  that  of  the  earth.  A  body  weighing  six 
pounds  at  the  earth,  would  weigh  one  pound  at  the  moon, 
if  tried  against  weights  which  retained  their  terrestrial 
gravity.  Travelling  10  miles  an  hour  on  the  surface  of  the 
moon,  would  enable  a  person  to  keep  up  with  the  sun ;  so 
that  it  is  not  at  all  impossible  that  animal  life  may  be  main- 
tained by  constant  m  igration,  keeping  always  near  the  bound- 
ary of  light  and  darkness. 

The  Burfhce  of  the  moon  exhibits  a  very  large  number  of 
mountains  '  almost  universally  of  an  exactly  circular  or  cusp 
shaped  form,  foreshortened  however  into  ellipses  near  the 
limb ;  but  the  larger  have  for  the  most  part  flat  bottoms 
within,  from  which  rises  centrally  a  small,  steep,  conical 
hill.  Thev  offer  in  short,  in  its  highest  perfection,  the  true 
votcanie  character,  as  it  may  be  seen  in  the  crato-  of  Vesu- 
vius.   And  in  some  of  the  principal  ones,  decided 

marks  of  volcanic  stratification,  arising  (Vom  successive 
deposits  of  ejected  matter,  may  be  clearly  traced  with  power 
ful  telescopes.  l/Vhat  is  moreover  extremely  singular  in  the 
geology  of  the  moon  is,  that  although  nothing  having  the 
character  of  seas  can  be  traced  (for  the  dusky  spots  which 
are  commonly  called  seas,  when  closely  examined,  present 
appearances  incomf»tible  with  the  supposition  of  deep 
water)  yet  there  are  large  regions  perfectly  level,  and  appa- 
rently of  a  decided  alluvial  character.'  (Sir  J.  Hetschel, 
Astronomy,  p.  229.)  The  mountains  are  known  by  their 
shadows,  which  are  perfectly  visible,  and  which  are  loD^ 
when  they  are  near  the  boundary  of  light  and  darkness,  or 
when  the  sun  is  in  the  honsoo.  and  disappear  when  they 
Uig.iized  Ly  wv>^IlC 


are  90*  from  that  boundary,  or  when  the  sun  it  overhead. 
We  eoiiy  from  Schroeter  s  '  Selenotop<^raphiBche  Frog- 
mente'  two  representations  of  the  spot  Archimudea,  tite 
Grat  whea  very  near  the  duik  part,  the  Rccond  when  far 
from  it. 


By  the  help  of  these  ihadowa,  as  veil  by  other  means, 
the  heights  of  many  of  the  lunar  mountains  have  been 
measured,  and  some  have  been  found  whose  heights  exceed 
a  mile  and  a  half. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  nothing  could  ever  be  known 
of  the  flf^ure  of  the  moon,  since  we  can  only  see  one  aide. 
But  this  very  circumstance  leads  us  to  some  knowledge  on 
the  point.  It  it  impossible  to  believe  that  the  moon  should 
Fevolve  on  her  axis  precisely  in  the  same  average  time  as 
she  revolves  round  the  earth,  without  half  a  second  of  dif- 
ference, and  not  to  suppose  that  there  is  some  mechanical 
connection  between  the  two  revolutions,  so  that  either 
one  is  a  consequence  of  the  other,  or  both  are  conse- 
quence* of  some  common  cause.  As  this  subject  is  rarely 
Mocidated  in  elementary  treatises,  we  have  somewhat 
abridged  seveial  of  those  topics  which  are  usually  treated, 
in  nder  to  supply  considerations  for  which  we  could  only 
refer  to  treatists  of  the  most  mathematical  character. 

It  is  well  known  in  mechanics  that  the  rotation  of  a  body 
■  in  no  way  albcted,  if  we  suppose  its  centre  of  gravity  to 
P.  C,  No.  959. 


be  fixed  instead  of  moveable,  provided  the  Same  forces  act 
in  both  cases.  Thun  if  a  stick  be  tossed  into  the  air  (ot 
rather  into  vacuum)  by  an  impulse  communicated  at  one 
end,  and  the  same  impulse  be  communicated  to  a  similar 
slick  which  revolves  on  its  centre  of  gravity,  the  first  in  its 
combined  rotation  and  translation,  and  the  second  in  il» 
rotation  only,  will  always  remain  parallel  to  each  other,  if 
they  were  bo  at  first.  Let  us  now  suppose  a  needle  placed 
on  a  point,  and  magnetic,  round  which  a  bull  of  iron  revolves 
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from  A.  If  the  needle  he  first  at  rest,  then  when  the  ball 
moves  towards  B,  it  will  endeavour  to  draw  the  needle 
towards  the  position  ON.  and  the  needle  will  begin  to 
revolve  in  the  same  direction  as  the  ball.  Suppose  that  by 
the  time  the  needle  points  to  ON,  the  ball  is  atOC.  OCand 
ON  being  perpendicular;  the  ball  then  acts  equally  on 
both  sides  of  the  needle,  and  all  acceleration  of  the  rotation 
stops.  When  the  ball  arrives  at  D.  it  is  tending  to  destroy  its 
former  effect,  pulling  the  end  P  towards  it.  It  may  thus 
be  seen  that  if  the  needle  were  heavy  enough,  the  ball 
would  by  its  motion  cause  an  oscillation,  working  to  pro- 
duce rotation  in  one  direction  during  half  its  revolution,,  or 
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tattler  more,  and  the  opposite  effect  during  ratner  more 
tfaan  another  half  revolution,  io  alternate  quarters.  But  if 
the  needle  were  light  enough,  it  is  easily  seen  that  the  rota- 
tion  in  the  first  direction  miEht  he  produced  so  rapidly,  that 
the  second  mode  of  action  aaouU.  never  be  exerted,  or  the 
revolving  boll  ahoutd  never  so  Ihr  outstrip  the  needle  that 
N  O  C  BuouU  become  a  right  angle.  In  this  case  the  action 
would  go  on  in  one  direction  until  die  needle  would  acquire 
a  rotation  equal  to  and  even  exceeding  that  of  the  ball. 
But  in  the  latter  case,  when  the  needle  overtakes  and  passes 
the  ball,  the  opposite  action  would  be  immediately  exerted, 
and  the  acceleration  of  rotation  would  be  checked.  The 
end  would  be,  that  the  needle  would  acquire  a  rotation  equal 
to  that  of  the  ball,  on  the  average,  and  would  revolve  so  as 
always  to  present  its  point  either  to  the  ball,  or  alternately 
a  little  on  one  side  and  on  the  other.  The  same  effect 
would  he  produced  if  the  needle*  at  the  commencement, 
bad  a  rotation  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  ball ;  the  conse- 
quence would  be,  that  the  action  in  one  direction  would 
continoe  long  enough  to  estaldish  permanent  equality  of  the 
average  rotations.  Without  supposing  the  moon  a  long 
needle,  with  one  end  turned  towards  the  earth,  it  is  found 
by  calculation,  that  it  is  sufficient  to  suppose  it  slightly 
spheroidal,  with  the  loneer  axis  towards  the  earth.  The 
same  mathematical  considerations  which  have  ^  completely 
resolved  the  orbital  motions,  show  that  the  figure  of  the 
moon  must  be  an  ellipsoid  [Surfaces  of  the  Second  De- 
qrhb]  revolving  round  the  shorter  axis,  and  presenting  the 
extremity  of  the  longer  axis  to  the  earth.  But  the  propor- 
tions of  these  axes  have  not  been  well  determined,  from 
want  of  observations:  theory  has  outrun  practice  on  this 
point.  It  is  but  comparatively  lately  that  even  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  moon's  equator  to  the  ecliptio  has  been  deter- 
mined at  1°  30'  10^-8 ;  that  of  the  equator  to  the  orbit 
being     8'  49",  as  already  noticed. 

One  more  very  curious  phenomenon  has  been  shown  to 
be  of  the  same  kind  as  the  preceding ;  namely,  of  the  sort 
which  must  be  made  absolutely  true  by  the  earth's  attrac- 
tion, if  it  were  nearly  true  at  the  beginning.  The  moon's 
equator  cuts  her  orbit  in  a  line  which  is  always  parallel,  or 
very  nearly  so,  to  the  mean  position,  for  the  time  being,  of 
the  line  of  nodes  of  the  moon's  orbit.  If  the  axis  of  the 
moon's  rotation  were  perpendicular  to  the  ecliptic,  this 
must  be  the  case,  for  toe  moon's  equator  and  the  ecliptic 
would  then  be  parallel  planes.  And  the  moon's  axis  being 
nearly  perpendicular  to  the  ecliptic,  it  may  be  shown  from 
sphericfd  trigonometry  that  the  two  lines  in  question, 
could  not  make  an  angle  of  many  degrees.  But  the  fact 
observed  (by  Dominic  Cassini,  before  uie  theory  of  gravita- 
tion was  thought  of )  is  either  actual  parallelism,  or  some- 
thing diffwing  flvm  it  by  very  trivial  oscQlationt.  It  is 
difficult  to  represent  this  phenomenon  to  a  person  unac' 
quainted  with  geometry.  It  may  be  thus  stated :  the  moon's 
orbit,  the  ecliptic,  and  the  moon's  equator,  are  three  planes 
which  form  a  trianf);ular  prism  when  produced.  Or  thus:  if 
the  moon  were  made  to  revolve  rapidly  round  its  axis,  and 
if  the  earth  were  made  a  source  of  light  and  heat  giving 
seasons  to  the  moon,  as  the  sun  does  to  the  earth,  then  the 
nodes  of  the  moon's  orbit  on  the  ecliptic  would  coincide 
with  the  equinoxes,  and  the  moon's  orbit  would  be  divided 
into  summer  and  winter  paths  by  the  same  line  as  that  in 
which  the  sun's  path  cuts  the  whit. 

A  great  many  miscellaneous  phenomena  connected  with 
the  moon  might  be  collected,  fbr  which  we  have  not  space. 
Fox  the  light  thrown  on  her  surfbce  when  eclipsed  see  Re- 
FftACTioN,  for  a  remarkable  appearance  sometimes  observed 
when  she  passes  over  a  star  see  Occultation  ;  for  her  use 
in  finding XoNQiTUDB  see  that  word. 

MOON.  ECLIPSE  OF  THE.  [Moon.] 

MOON,  SUPERSTITIONS  RESPECTING  THE. 
Brand,  in  his  '  Popular  Antiquities,'  gives  a  long  list  of 
lunar  superstitions.  It  was  formerly  conceived  that  if  hogs 
were  killed  when  the  moon  was  increasing,  the  bacon  would 
prove  the  better  in  boiling.  (See  the  HmbandmaiCt  PrM~ 
ticty  or  Prognotticationfor  ever,  8vow,  Lond.,  1664.) 

Tuiser,  in  his  'Five  Hundred  Pdnta  of  Husbandry,* 
under  Februaiy,  says; — 

Sow*  pMMm  ud  bMiu  ta  th«  wue  of  th*  meaa 
Vbo  lovsih  ttiem  Modar,  ha  Mnrath  too  •oooi 
That  they  with  th*  iluet  mn  imt  and  tiM, 
Aad  flowUi  With  bSv^  aoit  jlaBlifU  whft.*. 

la,  IMkaetJ  Ustch  nu  in  I«iidoii,'  eet    the  king  nj«, 


*  My  lord,  doe  you  see  this  change  i*  Ui  mooneT  Sharp 

homes  do  threaten  windy  weather.' 

Werenfels,  in  his  *  Dissertation  upon  Superstition, 
(Transl.,  8vo..  Lond.,  1 748),  p.  6,  speaking  of  a  superati- 
tious  mvn,  says,  *  He  will  not  commit  bis  seed  to  the  earth 
when  the  soil,  but  when  the  moon  requires  it.  He  wfil 
have  his  hair  cut  when  the  moon  is  either  in  Leo,  that  his 
locks  may  stare  like  the  lion's  shag ;  or  in  Aries,  that  they 
may  curl  like  a  ram's  horn.  Whatever  he  would  have  to 
grow,  he  sets  about  it  when  she  is  in  her  increase  ;  but  for 
what  he  would  have  made  less,.lie  chuses  her  wane.  When 
the  moon  is  in  Taurus,  he  never  can  be  persuaded  to  take 
physic,  lest  that  animal,  which  chews  its  cud,  should  make 
him  cast  it  up  again.  If  at  any  time  he  has  a  mind  to  be 
admitted  into  the  presence  of  a  prince,  he  will  wait  till  the 
moon  is  in  conjunction  with  the  sun,  for  'tis  then  the  so- 
ciety of  un  inferior  with  a  superior  is  salutary  and  success- 
Aubrey,  in  his  *  Miscellanies,' say^  'At  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  new  moon  after  New  Year's  Day  (some  say 
any  other  now  moon  is  as  good),  go  out  in  the  evening  and 
stand  over  the  spars  of  a  gate  or  stile,  looking  on  the  moon, 
and  soy — 

All  hail  to  the*,  moon,  all  liaQ  to  thee. 

I  phtli'oe,  good  mooa,  ravenl  to  me 

Thii  night  whu  mj  huaband  (wife)  ahaU  be. 

You  must  presently  ofter  go  to  bed.  I  knew  two  gentle- 
women that  did  this  when  tliey  were  young  maids,  and  they 
had  dreams  of  those  that  married  them.'  Dr.  Jamieson 
has  quoted  these  words  as  used  in  Scotland,  in  a  different 
form. 

Tacitus,  in  his  '  Manners  of  the  antient  Germans,*  ob- 
serves that '  they  bold  their  meetings  on  certain  days,  either 
at  the  new  or  full  moon ;  fbr  they  consider  these  the  most 
favourable  times  for  entering  on  any  business.* 

Brand  quotes  Duchesne's  'History  of  England,*  p.  18, 
where,  speaking  of  the  Irish,  he  says, '  Quand  ils  voyent  la 
nouvelle  lune,  ils  -  llecchissent  les  genoux  et  recitent 
rOraison  Dominicale,  a  la  fin  de  laqueUe  ils  di&ent  4  haute 
voix,  addressant  leur  parolle  vers  elle,  "  Laisse  nous  aussi 
sains  que  tu  nous  as  trouvez *  which  Vallancey  confirms  in 
his  'Collectanea  de  Rebus  Hibernicis,'  No.  xiii.,  p.  91. 
'  The  vulgar  Irish  at  this  day  retain  an  adoration  to  the 
new  moon,  crossing  themselves,  and  saying  'May  thou 
leave  us  as  safe  as  thou  hast  foui)d  us.*  Park  observed  a 
similar  practice  in  the  intraior  of  Africa  among  the  Man* 
dingoes. 

nie  Man  in  the  Moon,  one  of  the  most  antient  and  most 
popular  of  our  superstitions,  is  supposed  to  have  originated 
in  the  account  given  in  the  Book  of  Numbers,  cfa.  xv^ 
V.  32,  &c.,  of  a  man  who  was  punished  with  death  for  gather- 
ing sticks  on  the  Sabbath-day. 

MOON  SEED  is  the  seed  of  various  kinds  <^M«nisper- 
mum,  and  is  so  called  on  account  of  its  figure. 

MOOR,  a  name  given  to  extensive  wastes  which  are  co- 
vered with  heath,  and  the  soil  of  which  consists  of  poor 
light  earth,  mixed  generally  with  a  considerable  portion  of 
peat.  The  want  of  fertility  in  moors  arises  chiefly  frja  a 
deficiency  or  snperabuodaiice  of  moisture,  the  subsoi'  being 
either  too  porous  to  retain  it,  or  too  impervious  allow  it 
to  escape.  Both  extremes  occur  in  some  moors,  which  are 
parched  up  in  dry  weather,  and  converted  into  a  dark  mud 
by  any  continuance  of  rain.  A  considerable  portion  of  iron 
in  a  state  of  hydrate  is  also  generally  found  in  the  soil  of 
moors,  which  is  veryhurtfol  to  the  vegetation  of  plants.  ex~ 
cept  heath,  furze,  and  otiier  coarse  plants,  which  almost 
entirely  cover  the  moors.  This  iron  is  carried  down  through 
the  light  8uriace>soil,  and,  if  it  mettawith  a  less  porous 
earth  below,  is  frequently  deposited  in  a  thin  layer,  cement- 
ing the  particles  of  silicious  sand,  which  are  carried  down 
with  it,  and  forming  what  is  called  the  heath-pan  or  moor- 
band.  This  substance  is  perfectly  impervious  to  water,  and 
wherever  it  exists  in  a  continuous  state,  all  attempts  at  im- 
provement are  vain,  till  it  is  broken  through  or  removed. 
The  roots  of  trees  oceasionsUy  find  a  passage  through  in- 
teTstices  or  fractures  ttf  the  pan,  and  then  often  grow  luxu- 
riantly. But  wherever  young  trees  are  planted,  without 
the  precaution  of  breaking  thxou]^  the  moorland,  they  in- 
variably foil,  and  disappoint  the  expectations  of  the  planter, 
yiho,  seeing  fine  large  trees  growing  around,  naturally  ima- 
gined thai  the  soil  was  peculiarly  fitted  for  them.  If  the 
stump  of  a  lai^  tiee^  which  has  been  cut  down,  is  grubbed 
upk  l^voes  9t  tike  mooHnnd  mey  vOna  b«  Moaiiil  uonnd 
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ihe  item,  at  a  Bhcxt  depth  belo\r  the  surface,  so  ananged  as 
to  show  evidently  that  thetap-root,  having  found  an  aper^ 
ture,  and  extending  its  fibres  downwards  into  a  better  soil, 
has,  in  smiling,  broken  the  pan  and  pushed  it  aside.  When 
the  moor  consists  of  a  loose  peaty  earth  of  little  depth  in- 
cumbent on  a  roekt  as  is  the  case  in  many  mountainous 
countries,  no  sirt  can  fertilise  it.  In  dry  weather  the  whole 
surface  has  the  appearance  oi  a  brottn  powder  like  snuff, 
which  becomes  a  spongy  peat  as  soon  as  it  is  soaked  with  rain. 
Hie  hardiest  heaths  and  mosses  alone  can  hear  this  alterna- 
tion ;  and  where  the  substratum  of  rock  is  not  broken  into 
ererices  through,  which  the  roots  penetrate,  all  vegetation 
ceases  except  mosses  and  lichens. 

In  the  valleys,  where  the  waters  have  brought  various 
earths  mixed  with  decayed  vegetable  matter  from  the  sur- 
rounding hills,  the  substance  deposited  is  mostly  peat, 
which  is  useful  as  fiiel  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
bitumen' and  carbon  which  it  contains.*  "When  the  peaty 
matter  is  mixed  with  a  considerable  portion  of  elay  and 
sand,  ferming  a  peaty  loam,  and  a  ronvenient  outlet  can  be 
found  far  the  superabundant  water,  it  is  very  capable  of 
impmrement,  chiefly  by  draining,  burning,  and  liming. 
[Babrbit  Land.]  As  soon  as  the  heath  is  destroyed  vf 
burning  it  tt^tber  with  a  portion  of  the  surftce,  and  the 
peat-b<^  has  acquired  a  certain  consistency  by  draining,  the 
application  of  hot  lime  will  enable  it  to  produce  potatoes 
and  oats,  and  the  peaty  matter  will  soon  be  converted  into 
a  rich  soil,  abounding  in  humus,  and  requiring  only  repeated 
cultivation  to  becume  extremely  fertile.  [Peat.]  Much 
judment  is  required  to  know  whether  a  considerable  capital 
may  besafely  laidoutin the improvementof  moors.  Insome 
cases  the  return  is  certain  and  very  considerable ;  in  others 
the  capital  is  entirely  thrown  away.  Sometimes  extensive 
moors  have  been  converted  into  flourishing  forms  of  arable 
and  grass  land,  as  in  many  parts  of  Scotland  and  the  ncxth 
of  England ;  sometimes  they  have  been  most  advantage- 
ously planted  with  lbrest•tree^  and,  where  there  is  a  great 
extent  of  waste  and  a  scanty  population,  this  is  geneially 
the  most  certain  mode  of  improving  a  jvoperty,  although 
the  return  is  slow  and  distant. 

A  prudent  proprietor,  before  he  begins  expensive  im< 
provements,  will  do  well  to  have  his  wastes  carefully  exam- 
ined by  a  good  surveyor.  The  soil  and  subsoil,  and  the 
situation  of  the  springs,  should  be  carefully  ascertained  by 
boring  in  different  places  to  the  depth  of  five  or  six  feet. 
It  will  thus  appear  whether  any  portion  can  be  readily  con- 
verted into  arable  land,  or  improved  as  pasture,  or  whether 
plantations  of  trees  may  be  safely  made.  The  division  of 
the  waste  into  fields  by  deep  ditches  will  often  be  sufficient  to 
lay  them  dry;  if  no^  recourse  must  be  had  to  draining. 
In  the  humid  climate  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the 
water  which  Alls  in  rains  in  the  winter  half  of  the  year  is 
alwa^  more  than  is  necessary  fbr  healthy  vegetation,  and 
ditches  are  ^nerally  indispensable  to  keep  the  sur&ee  dry. 
The  convenience  of  enclosures  for  pasturing  cattle  and 
sheep  to  advantage,  added  to  this,  has  made  the  division  of 
wastes  by  ditches  and  banks  an  invariable  preliminary  to 
cultivation.  Expensive  draining  may  not  always  be  expe- 
dient, where  the  soil  is  naturally  poor;  but  wherever  there 
is  sutiicient  loam,  either  immediately  under  the  peat  or 
mixed  with  it,  and  lime  can  be  obtained  at  a  moderate  cost, 
the  soil  may  alwavs  be  broup;ht  into  cuUi\'ation,  and  will 
fully  repay  any  judicious  outlay  of  capital. 

In  many  situations  on  the  slopes  of  hills,  or  in  the  valleys, 
good  earth  may  be  found  at  a  moderate  depth,  which,  being 
carted  on  the  moor,  will  materially  improve  tho  surface.  It 
should  be  carted  out  in  the  beginning  of  winter,  and  spread 
aver  the  surface  an  inch  or  two  deep.  It  should  be  left  so 
a  considerable  time,  especially  if  there  is  any  appearance  of 
ochre  or  iron  in  the  earth.  The  exposure  to  the  air  and 
rain  will  convert  the  hydrate  or  carbonate  of  iron  into  an 
oxide,  and  thus  render  it  innoxious.  The  earth  also  will 
absorb  fertilising  portions  of  the  atmosphere,  and  be  much 
.raproved.  It  may  then  be  ploughed  in  with  a  shallow  fur- 
row, and  incorporated  with  the  natural  soil  by  harrowing. 
A  small  quantity  of  lime  and  manure  will  bring  this  mix- 
ture into  a  productive  state. 

There  are  many  moors  which,  although  incapable  of  pro- 
fitable improvement  as  arable  land,  may,  at  a  comparatively 
small  exmnse,  be  much  improved  as  jMsture  for  sheep  and 
eattlfl.  The  principal  means  of  efibeting  this  ore,  judiciou« 
Irainiag  by  ditches,  and  mcloung  the  fields  with  banks  or 
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feeding.  The  heath  may  be  burnt  and  the  ashes  spread 
about,  end  tlie  surface  having  been  scarified  to  Xhe  depth  of 
a  few  inches,  some  grass-seeds  suited  to  the  soil  and  cli- 
mate may  be  sown.  The  surface  will  soon  show  a  manifest 
change  by  the  increase  of  green  patches,  and  a  subsequent 
liming  will  eom{dflte  the  improvemeuL  When  the  health 
of  die  stock,  as  mil  as  the  increase  of  food,  is  taken  into 
the  account,  it  will  be  fbund  that  such  an  improvement  of 
moor-land  soon  repays  Uie  outlay. 

IVhen  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  very  uneven  with 
protruding  rocks,  interspersed  with  large  stones,  the  only 
improvement  which  can  be  undertaken  is  to  plant  trees, 
chiefly  of  the  fir  or  pine  tribe,  which  will  grow  well  if  put 
in  judiciously.  The  plants  should  be  of  toe  last  year  only, 
and  the  ground  where  they  are  to  be  planted  should  be  well 
examined  to  find  out  whether  there  is  a  moor-band  or  rock 
below.  The  first  must  be  broken  through,  which  may  be 
done  by  trenching  or  by  means  of  heavy-pointed  iron  bars 
thrust  into  the  ground  with  considerable  force,  wherever  a 
plant  is  put  in.  If  there  is  a  rock  below  with  six  inobes  of 
earth  over  it,  provided  it  be  not  of  a  very  compact  and  solid 
nature,  the  fir-trees  wilt  grow  rapidly,  and  the  roots  will 
find  crevices  to  strike  into.  A  plantation  should  begin  in  a 
sheltered  spot,  and  it  may  be  enlargefl  every  year  towards 
the  more  exposed  side.  Thus  even  the  highest  and  bleak- 
est hills  may  in  time  be  covered  with  wood,  and,  if  properly 
managed,  cannot  fail  to  be  profitable.  [Plantations.] 

Moss'land  is  often  confounded  with  moor;  but  it  is  very 
distinct  in  its  nature.  Moss-tand  is  produced  by  the  accu- 
mulalion  of  aquatic  plants,  and  its  origin  is  chiefly  vegeta- 
ble. When  it  has  a  considerable  depth,  and  its  substance 
has  lost  all  power  of  vegetation,  it  forms  peat-bogs  of 
more  or  less  consistency,  as  the  water  is  draioea  off  or 
retained  in  its  pores.  In  the  latter  case  it  appears  like  a 
spongy  v^etable  mass,  consisting  almost  entirely  of  fibres, 
so  interwovrai  as  to  form  a  very  li^t  substanoe,  in  which 
water  is  easily  retained,  which  keeps  up  a  kind  of  intarnsl 
v^etation,  by  which  the  quantity  of  the  moss  is  gradually 
increased.  This  is  the  substance  which  covers  tlw  surface 
of  bogs,  and  where  it  is  of  sinne  consistence  it  allows  a 
passage  over  them  [Boo] ;  but  where  it  is  very  thin  and 
loose  it  deceives  the  eye  by  an  appearance  of  solidity,  like 
that  of  a  smooth  green  pasture,  which  however  gives  way 
to  the  pressure  of  the  fooC  and  allows  it  to  sink  through  it 
with  very  little  resistance.  The  only  way  to  improve  mosa 
is  to  drain  it,  and  then  convert  the  vegetable  matter  of 
which  it  is  composed  into  soil,  by  means  of  lime  and  press- 
ure. The  latter  is  effected  by  putting  on  a  considerable 
quantity  of  earth,  especially  sand  and  gravel,  which,  incorpo- 
rating with  the  moss,  consolidates  it,  and  assists  tha  lime  in 
decomposing  the  vegetable  fibre.  AAer  this  it  becomes 
extremely  fertile,  producing  abundant  crops  of  potatoesand 
oats and  whenerar  it  has  aoquirad  sufficient  soVdity  by 
the  treading  of  sheep  and  cattle,  it  will  produce  good  crops 
of  wheat,  or,  if  laid  down  to  grass,  give  abundance  of  hay 
and  pasture.  Trees  do  not  thrive  in  mossy  soil,  there  being 
too  little  solidity  for  the  roots,  and  the  large  trunks  which 
are  frequently  found  in  bogs  must  have  grown  before  the 
moss  was  formed.  This  may  be  easily  imagined.  A 
wood  laid  flat  by  a  storm  or  hurricane  may  o^truot  the 
natural  flow  of  the  waters,  and  cause  them  to  accumulate. 
The  prostrate  trees  become  surrounded  by  aquatic  plants, 
which  spread  their  fibres  and  roots  freely  through  the  water, 
and,  decaying,  make  room  for  others.  Thus  the  trees  ara 
gradually  covered  and  buried  in  the  moss  till  future  gene- 
rations find  Uiem,  when  the  moss  or  bog  is  explored  for 
fuel  or  fbr  improvement  The  trees  which  are  fbund 
buried  in  mosses  frequently  show  evident  signs  of  having 
been  gradually  covered.  The  upper  surfiice  is  often  decayed 
and  uneven,  white  the  lower  snows  that  it  hu  remained 
submerged  and  protected  from  the  contact  and  influencs  of 
the  air,  and  thus  preserved  from  rotting. 

MOOR-BUZZARD,  the  English  name  for  Ctrcu*  ^c-^ 
ginosuM  of  Aldrovandus  and  authors.  [Falconidjb,  vol. 
p.  Ids.} 

MOOR-COCK,  one  of  the  names  of  the  Red  Grouse. 

MOOR-FOWL,  one  of  the  names  of  the  Red  Grouso. 

MOOR-HEN,  the  common  English  name  for  the  Qailt- 
mUe,  or  Water-hen,  Puliea  chlaropuMt  Linn. 

MOOR-TITLING,  one  of  the  names  fix  tiie  Chidt-tong^ 
atone-ehattert  Stoni-ekat,  Stone-^mitk,  and  SUme-^mickt 
Saxioola  rubicaia,  Bechst  .-^  [ 
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poatml  npntatum,  was  born  in  171S,  and  bred  to  the  biui- 
nesi  of  a  linen-draper,  whidi  he  followed  tac  lome  time  in 
Londoit  until  be  desMted  it  fbr  the  puntiut  of  literatoxe. 
He  married  a  lady,  named  Hamilton,  of  a  strong  poetical 
vein,  who  vaa  lupposed  to  assiat  him  in  hia  writingg.  His 
int  metrical  vork  vas  '  Fables  for  the  Female  Sex,'  vUeh, 
though  in  humour  and  elegance  for  inferior  to  those  of  Gay, 
have  nombered  him,  by  their  pleasing  versiflcation  and 
well  pointed  moraU.  among  the  happiest  imitators  of  that 
writer.  These  fobles  were  succeeded  by  *  The  Trial  of  Selim 
the  Persian.'  an  ingenious  complimentary  effusion  on  Lord 
Lyttelton,  in  return  for  some  fovourable  notice  fVom  that 
nobleman. 

Moore's  dramatic  pieces  were^  two  unsuoceasfiil  comedies, 
*  The  Foundling '  and '  Gil  Bias  ;*  and  *The  Gamester,*  a 
tragedy,  which,  without  any  strikins  touehes  of  genius,  still 
retains  its  place  on  the  stage,  and  ttiboldon  the  feelinga*  by 
a  natural  and  affecting  exhibition  of  domestic  misery.  The 
last  literary  undertaking  in  which  Moore  became  engaged 
was  iiw  editor&faip  of  '  The  World,*  a  miscellaneous  weekly 
paper,  to  which  Lords  Lyttelton  and  Chesterfie^  Horace 
Walpole,  and  other  distinguished  persons  of  the  day  contri- 
buted. The  series  closed  with  the  death  of  Moore,  which 
occurred  in  1757. 

MOORE,  Dr.  JOHN,  M.D.,  better  known  as  a  miscel- 
laneous writer  than  a  physician,  was  the  son  of  a  minister 
of  the  Scotch  church,  and  was  boru  at  StirlioK  in  the  year 
]  729.  In  his  youth,  after  having  studied  in  the  university 
of  Glasgow,  he  served  for  a  time  as  a  medical  officer  in  Uie 
British  army  in  Flanders,  in  1747-8,  and  subsequently  be- 
came suij^n  to  the  household  of  the  earl  of  Albenuule, 
English  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Vertaillei.  Having 
paued  some  years  abroad  in  these  stations,  he  returned  to 
Scotluid,  and  entering  into  partnership  as  a  surgeon,  set- 
tled at  Gla^w,  from  whence,  alter  taking  his  degree  as 
physician,  be  was  induced,  in  the  year  1772,  to  accompany 
the  young  duke  of  Hamilton  to  the  Continent,  in  the  joint 
capacity  of  medical  attendant  and  travelling  tutor.  With 
his  charge  he  spent  five  years  in  visiting  some  of  the  most 
interesting  parts  of  Euro^;  and  returning  home  in  1778, 
and  establishing  himself  in  London,  he  gave  the  result  of 
his  observations  of  foreign  countries  to  the  world  in  two 
lively  works,  under  the  tide  of  '  A  View  of  Society  and 
Manners  iu  France,  Switierland,  and  Germany,'  aiul  *  in 
Italy.'  Theie,  bis  flrat  literary  praduotitms,  were  followed 
In  avtdnme  of  *  Medical  Sketcnea,*  and  hj '  Zeluoo.'  the 
ablest  and  most  pi»ular  of  hia  noveb,  iu  which  he  has  pow- 
erfiiUy  portrayed  the  dreadftil  effoeta  of  indulgence  u^n 
a  disposition  naturally  selfish  and  cruel.  His  succeedmg 
worn.  '  A  Journal  of  a  Residence  in  France  during  the 
Revolution  of  1 792,'  *  A  View  of  the  Causes  and  Pr^e» 
of  the  French  Revolution.'  '  Edward,' a  novel,  'Mordaunt, 
or  Sketches  of  Life,  Character,  and  Manners  in  various 
Countries,*  and  an  edition  of  Smollett's  works,  with  a  me- 
moir of  the  author,  had  upon  the  whole  inferior  merit.  His 
personal  character  is  said  to  have  been  adorned  with  many 
estimable  and  pleasing  qualities;  the  knowledge  of  the 
wcvld  which  he  had  acquired  in  foreign  travel  caused  his 
society  to  be  much  courted ;  and  his  conversation,  aided  by 
a  eonntenance  fiiU  of  expression,  wu  distingaished  by  the 
same  tone  of  moral  loitunent,  as  well  aa  W  the  same 
direwdneaa  of  remark  and  caiutio  humour*  whieh  appear 
in  bia  writings.  He  died  at  Rioluncmd,  near  London,  in 
ia02. 

A  complete  edition  of  Dr.  Moore's  works  in  seven  vo- 
Inmes,  with  an  iqiparently  aocurate  Menunr  of  his  life,  by 
Robert  Anderson,  MJ)^  was  published  in  Edinburgh,  in 

1820. 

MOORE,  SIR  JOHN,  a  lieutenant-general  and  knight 
of  the  bath,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  British  officers  of 
modern  times,  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  author  of  '  Zduco.* 
He  was  born  at  Glasgow  in  the  year  1761.  and  received  his 
first  commission  in  the  army  at  the  of  fifteen  years. 
The  aristocratic  connectiona  formed  by  his  fother  secured 
hia  rqiid  advanemnent;  and  before  he  fbnnd  the  earliest 
oeeanon  of  proving  hia  penonal  merit,  be  had  already  been 
some  years  a  IteutenanfcHoolonel,  and  had  also  sat  in  parlia- 
ment for  the  Ijmark  ^riot  of  boroughs.  It  was  in  the 
desoent  of  the  British  troops  upon  Corsica,  in  1794,  in  con- 
cert with  the  patriotic  ¥ml\  tMt  Moore  first  dtstmguished 
himself;  and  in  subsequent  services,  in  the  West  Indies  in 
1796,  in  Ireland  during  the  rebellion  of  1798,  and  in  the 
diiasbKma  expe^tioa  to  H«dland  in  the  foitoving  year,  in 


which  he  reoeived  two  severe  wonndi,  be  fuUy  establ jshed 
for  himself  the  r^itfatlon  of  an  offlcor  of  the  highest  pfo- 
miie.  A  more  aiwidous  dnty  now  awaited  him ;  and  in 

the  expedition  to  Eg}'pt  in  1801,  with  the  rank  of  major- 
general,  he  commanded  the  reserve  of  the  army,  and  highly 
distinguished  himself  at  its  head.  For  bis  aervioes  in  this 
campaign,  in  whieh  he  was  again  wounded,  he  was  de- 
servedly created  a  knight  of  the  Dath. ' 

On  uie  recommencement  of  hostilitiea,  after  the  short 
peaoe  of  1802,  Moore  was  usefiilly  employed,  by  his  own 
desire  in  a  oamp  of  instruction  on  the  Kentish  coast,  in 
training  his  own  and  several  other  raiments  as  light  in- 
fantry ;  and  these  troops,  of  which  the  renowned  light  divi- 
sion of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  army  in  the  Peuinsular 
War  was  afterwards  oompoaed,  gave  by  their  achievements 
the  best  proof  of  the  value  of  the  ^stem  on  wbidi  they  had 
been  instructed  in  the  loihool  of  Moore.  Ihe  freedom  and 
simplicity  of  movement  which  he  had  substitnted  for  some 
of  the  pedantries  of  the  German  tactics,  were  found  as  de- 
sirable and  as  well  calculated  for  the  general  service  of 
the  infontry  as  for  light  troops  alone ;  and  these  im- 
[m>vements  have  accordingly  been  incorporated  into  the 
existing  regulations  for  the  exeroses  of  the  British  army. 

From  tbe  business  of  tactical  instruction,  Moore  was 
called  to  more  active  service ;  uid  after  being  for  some  time 
employed  in  the  occupation  of  Sicily,  he  was  sent,  in  May, 
1 808,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  about  10,000  men,  to  Sweden, 
with  a  view  of  aiding  the  ^lant  but  unreasonable  sovereign 
of  that  country,  Gustavus  Adolphus  IV.,  in  the  defence  of 
his  dominfona  against  the  des^pi  of  Napoleon.  On  this 
arduous  miwiou,  he  became  involved  .in  a  serious  diq)ute 
with  the  eccentric  king^  from  which  hie^  not  without  some 
difficulty,  extricated  himsdf  and  hia  troqn ;  uid  he  returned 
with  them  to  England  at  that  crisis  in  the  war  against 
France,  which  opened  to  the  British  arms  a  new  field  trf 
action  in  the  Spanish  Peninsula:  a  field  destined  to  witne« 
his  calamitous  struggle  and  victorious  foil,  and  to  immor- 
talise at  once  his  misfortunes  and  his  glory. 

Moore  landed  in  Portugal,  in  August,  1808,  too  late  to 
share  in  the  battle  of  Vimiero :  but  after  the  eutulsion  of 
the  French  from  that  kingdom,  and  the  recall  of  uie  British 
generals  who  had  negotiated  tbe  Convention  of  Centra,  he 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  army  whioh,  to  the 
number  of  5000  cavalry  and  30,000  in&ntry,  waa  intended 
to  oo-operate  with  the  Spanish  foroaa  in  the  north  of  the 
Peninsula  against  the  Fnneh  iavmdm.  Of  this  auxilioty 
armjr,  wt  waa  to  arrive  direct  from  England  under  Sir 
David  Baird,  and  to  land  at  Comoa,  while  the  greater  pro- 
portion, composed  of  troops  already  in  P(^ugaC  was  to  be 
led  by  Moore  himself  to  the  scene  of  operations.  He  accord- 
ingly began  his  march  finm  Lisbon  in  Octoba,  1808 :  bathe 
had  scandy  entered  Spain  before  the  defeat  and  destruction 
of  the  Spanish  armies  at  all  points  on  their  northern  line 
utterly  extinguished  the  prospect  of  a  successful  campaign. 
On  a  folse  report  that  the  direct  northern  road  through 
Almeida,  by  which  his  iufhntry  had  advanced,  was  impassa- 
ble for  artplerr,  he  had  imprudently  been  induced  to  send 
his  cavidry  ana  guns,  under  Sir  John  Hope,  by  a  circuitous 
southern  route  through  Badajos ;  to  the  north,  a  long  tract  of 
eountry  still  divided  him  fitna  the  troops  whidi  had  landed 
under  Baird  at  Coruna;  and  with  foioea  thus  widely  dis 
jointed,  he  found  himsdf  euoied  to  the  aaaanlta  of  vietoc'- 
ous  and  rapidly  advancing  French  armies  of  immenec  nu- 
merical superiority.  In  this  critical  position,  he  Ttmained 
for  some  time  inactive  at  Salamanca,  urged  by  his  own 
desponding  views  of  the  contest  to  retreat  into  Portugal, 
and  fjoaded  by  the  sanguine  temper  of  tbe  British  ambaua 
dor  m  Spain,  Mr.  Frere,  to  advance,  with  assurances  that 
hia  presence  might  yet  preserve  Madrid  firom  falling  into 
the  hands  of  tbe  enemy.  Tlie  surrender  of  that  capital 
soon  dispelled  so  much  of  the  ambassador's  illusions:  yet 
the  intelligence  was  followed  byaome  indscisive  movementa 
on  the  part  of  the  British  general  against  the  advanced 
coqia  of  the  enemy  under  Soul^  until  he  suddenly  ascer- 
tained that  the  whm«  of  the  disposable  I^cench  armies  in 
the  Peninsula  were  gathering  to  surroand  him.  Rejecting 
all  hope  of  the  defence  of  Portugal,  he  commenced  a  rapid, 
if  not  too  precipitate,  retreat  to  Coruna:  the  sufferings  and 
disorders  «  which,  conducted  as  it  was  in  the  depth  of  a 
severe  winter,  and  through  the  mountainous  region  of  6a1- 
licia,  will  long  be  remembered  in  our  military  annals.  Its 
disasters  were  dosed,  on  the  16th  of  January,  1809,  by  thr 
battle  of  Gonifia,  in  v^9^,^^c5^ISLi«^l«^^¥Q?oualT  fo 
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appearance  exhausted  and  di8(^Bui8ed,  were  reanimaled, 
by  toe  exertion  oC  their  gallant  lewer  and  their  own  native 
valouit  to  inflict  a  deeifive  repulse  upon  their  pursuers. 
Their  triumph  vas  dearly  purchased  by  the  loss  of  their 
eominuider :  the  eucnmstancss  of  whose  death  may  chal- 
lenge and  aappmrt  a  oomparimi  vUh  the  moat  illustrious 
examples  of  heroism  in  antient  and  modem  times,  with  the 
last  momenta  of  an  Epaminondas,  a  Bavard,  or  a  Wolfe. 
He  probably  had  little  desire  to  survive  me  mental  agony 
whioi  he  had  suffered  in  so  dia^trous  a  retreat ;  he  ex- 
pressed great  satisbction  that  the  enemy  were  beaten ;  he 
reminded  'his  sorrowing  friends  '  diat  he  had  always  wished 
to  die  in  that  way;'  and  his  expiring  words  breathed  a 
hope  that  '  the  perole  of  England  vould  be  satisfied— that 
his  country  would  oo  him  justice.* 

The  operatic u»  of  the  memorable  campaign  m  which 
ICoore  bad  so  gallantly  fitlieo  were  canvassed  after  the 
event  with  all  the  virulence  of  faction  by  eonflicting  parties, 
who  Mther  desired  to  shift  the  hlame  of  ftulura  nom  the 
gownment  on  the  genera],  or  to  transfer  it  from  him  to  his 
employen.  Scarotfy  indeed  has  the  question,  which  must 
determine  Moore's  (uaims  to  the  character  of  an  able  oom- 
mander,  been  impartially  treated  even  to  this  day.  The 
nobl*  and  graeeful  virtues  of  hia  |wivate  lifh,  his  lof^  and 
geceroua  sense  honour,  his  chivalrous  courage,  his  for- 
getfuloess  of  himself,  and  his  enthusiastic  devotion  to  the 
service  of  his  country,  even  bis  enemies  have  been  unable 
to  deny.  In  stations  of  subordinate  command,  he  had  also 
unquestionably  displayed  very  oousiderable  talents,  and  a 
perfect  acquaintanoe  with  the  science  of  his  profbision.  But 
until  the  campaign  of  1808-9  he  had  never  held  the  chief 
command  in  the  Srid ;  and  the  fact  whether  he  poasesaed  the 
highest  ^nalitiea  of  military  genius  must  be  tried  by  his 
coodiiet  in  that  arduona  service.  He  vat  placed  in  a  posi- 
tion of  the  utmost  difficult ;  trith  an  army,  which,  though 
full  of  courage,  was  youn^  in  action,  and  not  inured  to  pri- 
vation; with  an  inexpenenced  staff,  and  a  commissariat 
wretchedly  defective ;  Vitbout  the  means  of  (Staining  either 
information  or  supj^es,  in  a  country  where  warfere  nas,  in 
all  ages,  been  attended  by  j>eealiar  diCRculties ;  called  upoq 
to  aid  a  nation  as  full  of  blind  presumption  and  ienorance, 
as  its  rulers  were  of  imbecility  and  treachery ;  and  opposed 
to  armies  ably  commanded,  thoroughly  or^nised  in  every 
department,  long  seasoned  to  warfare,  and  immensely  supe- 
rior in  numbers.  These  were  difficulties  under  which  any 
but  the  eommander  of  first-rate  ability  and  unshaken  con- 
fidence in  the  reaouroes  of  h»  own  eomprehensiva  intellect 
was  sore  to  sink ;  and  tint  Moore  was  not  found  equal  to 
tbem  is  no  mors  a  anbject  ut  reproach  upon  his  xealooa  and 
gallant  sfdrit,  than  that  nature  had  not  endowed  him  with 
Uie  genius  of  a  Fabios  or  a  WelHngton.  He  wanted  in  fiiet 
that  perfect  nndoabting  tmat  in  himself,  in  erety  adveisity, 
which  Is  characteristic  of  the  greatest  commsndem,  and  be- 
loora  to  the  very  highest  order  of  minds.  He  disbelieved 
in  his  own  abiuty,  and  ovenrated  that  of  his  opponents. 
From  the  fint  to  ttie  last,  he  desponded  of  fortttne,  and  fore- 
saw only  disasters :  he  hesitated  only  in  v^orooa  action,  and 
decided  upon  nothing  but  failure.  The  Dnke  of  Welling- 
ton has  generously  said,  that  he  coald  discover  only  one 
error  in  Moore's  campaign,  fn  not  woriding  for  retreat  when 
he  advanced  against  Soult:  but  the  neglect  of  preparation 
for  an  orderly  and  gradual  retrograde  movement  through  the 
strong  eountry  of  Gallicia  was  only  indicative  of  the  same 
■bsenoe  of  all  hopefulness,  which  had  already  pronounced 
Fttrtugal  itself  indefbnsible. '  How  the  events  of  the  following 
campaigns  refuted  this  opinion  need  not  here  be  said;  but 
Moor^  in  his  despair  and  dread  of  responsibility,  abandoned 
every  thought  except  the  prestation  of  the  army. 

That  he  achieved  this  object  withou^^Ushonour  is  sufficient 
to  redeem  all  the  errors,  if  such  there  were,  which  had 
attended  his  career ;  and  it  should  ever  be  gratefkiUy  re- 
membered to  his  gl«7>  that,  when  there  were  those  under 
his  eommand  at  Corufia  vdu  dared  to  utter  hints  (tf  a  con- 
vsitfioa  with  the  Trench  fbr  obtaining  permission  to  embark 
niUBolosted,  be  indignandy  spumed  the  proposal,  as  un- 
worthy of  a  British  army  which,  amidst  aA  its  sufferings, 
lisd  never  known  defeat  He  welcomed  indeed  a  battle  as 
Uie  rarest  means  of  clearing  every  stain  ft-om  the  dubious 
ebaraeter  of  his  retreat;  he  was  as  doubtless  of  victotv  on 
the  coast  at  Gntma,  as  he  had  been  ap^irehensive  of  de- 
struction in  the  interior  of  Spain ;  and  in  that  last  act  of 
undaunted  firmness,  he  put  a  seal  with  his  blood  te  a  whole 
lift  of  autgnaaimous  dsntion. 


The  personal  history  of  Sir  John  Moore  lias  been  written 
at  some  length  in  a  memoir  contained  in  the  third  volume 
of  Gleig's  *  Lives  of  British  Militaiy  Commanders ;'  aud 
more  recently,  in  a  Life  .of  him,  by  his  brother,  in  2  vols. 
8vo.,  1834:  but  elaborate  investigations  of  his  last  cam- 
paign may  be  found  in  the  Jnstiftoatory  *  Narrative'  of  his 
brother  (Lmdon,  4to.,  1809),  and  in  a  eritioism  on  it  in  the 
second  volume  of  the  *  Quarterly  Review  ;'  in  Colonel  Sir 
John  Jones's  '  Account  of  the  War  in  Spain  and  Portugal , 
and  in  the  first  volume  of  Colonel  Napier's  '  History  of  the 
War  in  the  Peninsula,'  which  the  author,  a  sealous  and 
ardent  partisan,  has  consecrated  to  the  eulc^  of  Moore, 
and  to  the  able  defence  of  his  operations. 

MOORISH  ARCHITECruRE.  otherwise  the  Mores-  * 
que  style,  that  variety  of  Saracenic  or  Mohammedan  archi- 
tecture practised  b^  the  Arabs  or  Moors  of  Spain,  and  of 
which  many  exquisite  remains  in  that  eountry,  at  Cordova. 
Granada,  aio.  [Albjucbra],  still  attest  both  their  skill  and 
taMe.  Althoof  ifa  some  have  spoken  very  slightingly  of  this 
s^le  as  exceedingly  feneiful  and  capricious,  by  others  it  has 
been  rapturously  extolled  as  the  most  poetical  and  feiry- 
like  species  of  ardiitecture,  and  h^hly  characteristic  of  a 
refined,  luxurious,  and  imaginative  people ;  and  'although  it 
must  be  confessed  that  it  is  not  reducible  to  any  fixed  rules, 
it  is  evident  that  it  ^{as  fbrmed  according  to  consistent  prin- 
ciples of  taste,  and  that  it  is  marked  by  a  strong  national 
physiognomy.  One  of  its  most  striking  and  peculiar  features 
IS  the  norse-thoe  archy  or,  as  it  might  with  more  propriety 
be  termed,  the  cretcent  arch,  because  it  resembles  that  sym- 
bol of  Mohammedan  fUth,  and  was  therefore  in  all  proba< 
bility  expressly  adopted  in  imitation  of  iL  This  being  ad- 
mitted, at  onoe  ana  natarally  accounts'  for  a  form  that  is 
else  very  unlikely  to  have  sof^ested  itseUl  or  to  have  origi- 
nated in  any  purpose  of  oonstraction ;  so  fhr  therefore  this 
hypothesis  of  oUrs— fbr  we  have  not  borrowed  it  fhmi  any 
one  else-7has  something  like  a  plausible  basis  to  rest  upon. 
Perhaps,  too,  the  same  nUisious  symbol  may  be  recognised 
in  the  singer  curves  or  scaUopings  which  mqaently  serrate 
cor  indent  the  outline  of  the  arch  itself,  aud  from  which,  no 
doubt,  were  borrowed  thecosps  that  form  the  trefoils,  quatre- 
feils,  &c.  in  Gothic  architecture  though  certainly  not  oat 
of  respect  to  the  symbol  of  Islamism.*  To  the  crescent  or 
horse-shoe  arch,  again,  we  ahonld  point  as  havioc  directly 
suffgested  the  crescent  or  bulbous  dome,  so  character- 
istic a  form  of  that  feature  in  Mohammedan  countries. 
The  outline' or  section  of  the  latter  accords  so  strikingly 
with  the  curvature  of  the  other  ^the  one  being  oonstmcted 
at  its  hue,  the  other  at  its  span),  toat  w«  can  hwdly  suppose 
it  to  have  been  a  moely  aocidoilal  cMncidenee,  espeeiaUy 
u  snch  form  ftf  dome  is  hardly  to  be  accounted  for  other- 
ndss  than  by  some  intention  of  the  kind :  and  more  particu- 
hdy  if  the  dome  of  Santa  Sophia  is  to  be  received  as  the 
p  ototype  for  such  feature  in  Mohammedan  architecture 
So  for  from  its  being  altogether  capricious,  this  style  appears 
to  exhibit  a  singular  degree  of  intention  and  consiateney, 
although  they  cannot  be  said  to  be  perfectly  architectonic, 
or  to  nave  wen  dictated  by  constructive  principles.  It  is 
true  the  bulbous  dome  does  not  exactly  belong  to  Moorish 
architecture,  but  rather  to  the  latter  Moluuumedan,  stiU 
we  may  be  excused  for  refiming  to  it  in  our  estimate  of  the 
style  generally ;  and  we  may  flirther  remark,  tiiat  domea  of 
such  shape  bear  some  analogy  to  that  of  the  Oriental  tur- 
ban, which  fimn  of  head-dress  may  possibly  in  some  degree 
have  led  to  a  taate  in  fovour  of  a'sinular-shaped  covering 
or  AtfOii  to  a  mosque  or  other  building :  and  we  may  observe 
that  the  term  Glavi,  or  bead,  is  employed  by  the  Russians 
in  the  meaning  of  a  dome  or  cupola. 

Although  the  horse-shoe  arch  is  a  peculiar,  by  no  means 
however  is  it  a  constant  feature  in  the  styl^  or  employed 
to  Uie  exclusion  of  othe^  forms  of  arches ;  on  the  contrary, 
there  are  several  varieties,  comprising  the  pointed  hnae- 
shoe,  and  others,  as  is  shown  in  the  annexed  figures. 

Fig.  I  is  an  example  of  the  orescent  or  horse-shoe  forin, 
having  the  centre  e  on  the  diameter  of  the  aruh  raised 
above  the  chord  or  sprin^of  the  curve  (tbe  dotted  line),  and 
consequently  the  carve  itself  is  CTMtw  tiian  a  semicircle. 
The  same  figure  flirther  exam^es  some  differences  of 
application,  the  side  or  half  A  sbowiiv  the  arch  supported 

•  Whrtber  the  Potatad«RAwM»ct»Jlj  borrowed  ftom  fciMmic  •rcniue- 
tnnorDot,ltwu  certainly  piactiMd  in  ihMityl*  kmit  befcra  <m  Batopeu 
Ootliie  aniw.  It  wM  ooouMn  in  tha  MohuuMdu  NraetniM  oTOiro  in  tlir 
laiithMDtDiy;  and  HawiwBt  tafcw  *o  Ihn  Uoaqiw lUu,  «raeM  to  Alim«4 
Ibn  TultM,  in  877^,  ■■  thi  wHait  lutuM  of  ll  wliqwM  eui  b«  AynM 
,        with  «artiat|r. 
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on  columns,  the  ottier  without  columns ;  besides  which  itillus- 
trates  other  variations ;  for  on  the  sitie  B  the  head  of  the  arch 
ia  closed  over  a  square-headed  aperture  not  wider  than  the 
span  or  chord;  whereas  on  the  side  A  the  openinf;  b&tween 
tbe  columns  is  as  wide  as  the  diameter  of  the  arch  itself  in 
Its  ^eatest  width  through  the  centre  c 


Hg.  2  is  an  instance  of  a  pointed  crescent  arch,  it  heing 
struck  from  two  centres,  which,  as  in  the  other  case,  are 
elevated  above  the  line  of  the  impost,  or  spring,  from  which 
the  curve  commences.  This  figure  also  exhibits  two  varieties 
of  decorations,  both  of  them  by  scalloping  ;  one  half  being 
scalloped  on  the  intrados,  or  edge  of  the  arch  itself ;  and  in 
tbe  other,  the  extrados,  or  outer  circumference,  being  so  cut, 
or  more  properly  speaking,  the  edge  of  the  face  of  tbe  wall 
within  which  the  arch  recedes;  of  which  kind  is  the  gate 
in  what  is  called  the  Casa  del  Carbon  at  Granada. 

The  next  example  is  of  what  may  be  called  the  cusped  or 
scalloped  arch,  strictly  so  termed,  the  outline  being  produced 
by  intersecting  semicircles,  similar  to  the  trefoil- headed 
compartments  in  our  Gothic  windows ;  but  beyond  that 
general  resemblance,  which  certainly  goes  far  to  confirm  the 
opinion  that  the  Gothic  style  borrowed  something  from  tbe 
Saracenic,  the  character  is  altogether  different,  not  only 
because  it  is  here  the  whole  arch  which  is  so  shaped,  in- 
stead of  merely  a  subdivision  within  a  larger  opening,  but 
also  both  on  account  of  the  external  moulding  following  tbe 
same  form,  and  of  quite  a  diOerent  mode  of  decoration.  In 
Gothic  architecture  the  spandrels,  or  triangular  spaces  be- 
tween the  foils,  are  panelled  with  splayed  surfaces  uniting 
in  the  centre.  Arches  of  the  kind  here  shown  occur  in  the 
sanctuary  of  the  great  mosque  at  Cordova,  where  they  rest 
upon  columns  which  both  in  their  capitals  and  shafts  bqar 
considerable  similarity  to  Corinthian  ones,  except  that  they  are 
shorter  and  without  bases,  and  are  therefore  very  different 
from  the  slender  pillars  peculiar  to  Arabian  architecture. 


Fig.  3. 


Ftg.  4  exhibits  an  example  of  such  pillars,  and  also 
another  variety  of  Moorish  arches  (from  the  Court  of  the 
Lions  in  the  Alhambra)  very  unlike  any  of  the  preceding 
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specimens,  it  being  circular-headed,  and  stilted,  that  is,  it 
is  considerably  more  than  a  semicircle,  its  height  in  fact 
almost  equal  to  its  breadth,  but,  instead  of  contracting 
downwards,  like  the  horse-shoe  form,  it  is  continued  down 
straight  to  the  impost,  whereby  the  arch  or  semicircle  has 
the  appearance  of  being  raised  or  stilted,  and  made  loftier 
than  the  arch  itself  would  else  be.  It  also  exhibits  another 
peculiarity  which  the  Arabs  seem  greatly  to  have  affected, 
namely,  corbelling,  or  resting  arches  upon  brackets  which 
serve  as  their  imposts  ;  owing  to  which  such  arches  have 
the  appearance  of  being  suspended  over  the  opening  below, 
which  becomes  wider  and  the  support  or  pillar  slenderer  in 
proportion  to  the  projibtion  given  to  the  corbels. 

The  above  will  suffice  to  show  the  principal  varieties,  in 
which  we  have  chiefly  attended  to  the  form  of  the  arches 
themselves,  without  attempting  to  show  detail  and  decora- 
tion, fo  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  do  any  sort  of  justice 
upon  so  contracted  a  scale,  although  it  may  serve  for  mere 
explanation.  As  supplementary  however  to  what  has  been 
said,  it  should  be  observed  as  one  characteristic  of  the  style, 
that  whatever  their  shape,  or  however  applied,  arches  are 
generally  placed  within  a  square-headed  panel  or  compart- 
ment, variously  ornamented,  and  frequently  surrounded 
with  a  margin  or  border  similar  to  the  square  label  in  Gothic 
architecture  (see  Gothic  Abchitecturk,  page  326,  cut,  for 
instance  of  a  highly  enriched  compartment  in  which  tbe 
arch  is  set).    Sometimes  thfire,  are  |wo  margins  or  labels^ 
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and  the  space  between  them-  ii  filled  up  «ither  viih  inicrip- 
lioiu  or  other  decoration.  This  mode  however  was  confined 
to  large  arches,  not  supported  upon  columns,  but  forming 
an  opening  through  a  wall,  for  a  gate  or  door;  and  it  was 
for  such  purposes  that  the  crescent  arch  was  chiefly  used, 
particularly  for  entrances  to  mosques.  These  were  further 
distinguiiihed  by  the  breadth  and  richness  of  the  archivolt 
or  border  surrounding  the  arch ;  and  which  was  sometimes 
equal  to  the  radius  or  semidiameter  of  the  curve.  In  some 
instances  the  whole  archivolt  was  uniformly  decorated;  in 
others  only  at  intervals,  or  on  tho  alternate  voussoirs  or 
arch-stones,  some  idea  of  which  may  be  obtained  from  B, 

Pillars  are  in  general  of  exceedingly  slender  proportions, 
almost  to  apparent  insecurity,  and  certainly  by  far  too  much 
so  to  satisfy  those  who  acknowledge  no  other  standard  of 
beauty  than  classical  architecture.  Yet  the  lightness  thus 
produced  is  altogether  different  from  that  which  is  ttie  cha- 
racter of  Chinese  architecture,  where,  owing  to  the  naked 
poverty  of  the  forms  themselves,  and  the  style  of  embellish- 
nent,  it  d^eiterates  into  tlimstness ;  whereas  in  the  Moorish 
or  Arabian  style  the  lightness  of  particular  forms  tends 
rather  to  heighten  the  general  luxuriance.  Some  have 
imagined  that  this  element  of  itlenderness  in  regard  to 
pillars  indicates  a  tent  origin  of  the  slyle;  and  that  while 
the  pillars  themselves  were  fashioned  in  imitation  of  the 
poles  which  supported  the  awning,  the  idea  of  the  latter 
was  in  a  measure  kept  up  by  the  general  decoration  of 
various  devices  in  mosaic  work,  and  painted  stucco,  or 
glased  tiles,  vhich  gave  to  the  whole  the  semblance  of  being 
covered  with  richly-patterned  carpeting  or  embroidered 
tapestry ;  not  indeed  in  exact  imitation  or  so  as  to  aim  at 
itlasioD,  but  with  just  that  degree  of  adherence  to  a  proto- 
type which  is  observable  in  all  artist-like  architectural  de- 
coration. This  tent-liko  character  was  further  kept  up  by 
concave  ceilings  and  cupolas,  emblazonwl  with  painting  and 
gilding.  The  whole  siuface  was  frequently  broidered  ovec 
with  decoration,  which  consisted  almost  entirely  of  orna.- 
mental  patterns  composed  either  of  foliage  or  geometrical 
figures,  though  occasioiiatly  with  an  intermixture  o  th. 
The  decorations  of  the  former  class  have  given  rira  to  the 
modern  term  Arabesques,  as  indicating  scroll-work  and 
Ibliage  ornament  filling  up  a  frieze  or  compartment,  although 
it  B  not  very  correctly  applied,  being  usually  intended  to 
express  a  combination  of  animal  and  vegetable  forms, 
human  figures  and  those  of  birds  and  quadrupeds  terminat- 
ing in  foliage  and  flowers ;  whereas  no  such  mixture  occurs 
in  Arabian  architecture,  all  imitation  of  the  human  or  even 
animal  shape  being  interdicted  by  the  Mohammedan  law. 
Their  geometrical  patterns  exhibitsingular  beauty  and  com- 
plexity, inexhaustible  variety  of  combinations,  and  a  won- 
derful degree  of  harmonious  intricacy,  arising  out  of  very 
simple  elements ;  to  which  must  be  added  the  variety  produced 

colour  also,  'whereby  the  same  arrangements  of  lines  and 
fi|pires  could  be  greatly  diversified.  Hence  though  appa- 
rently quite  unmeaning,  and  intended  only  to  gratify  the 
eye,  such  embellishment  must  have  powerfully  recom  mended 
itself  to  a  people  both  imaginative  and  contemplative,  and 
vboae  fancy  would  find  occupation  in  patiently  tracing  and 
uDravelling  the  manifold  intricacies  and  involvements,  the 
mates  of  what  at  first  sight  lookslike  a  mere  labyrinth,  until 
its  scheme  unfolds  itself ;  but  merely  momentarily  as  it  were, 
being  again  lost  when  attention  is  diverted  from  it  to  particu- 
lar parts.  It  is  on  this  account  that  Hessemer  asugns  so 
very  high  a  value  to  Arabian  decoration,  as  being  strictly 
ornamental  and  strikingly  characteristic. 

One  very  prevalent  and  very  peculiar  element  of  Arabian 
decoration  is  the  use  of  inscriptions  evidently  with  reference 
to  their  ornamental  effect.  So  far  there  is  a  very  striking 
anali^  between  the  practice  of  the  Moslems  and  that  of 
the  antient  Egyptians:  if  the  latter  covered  the  walls  of 
then-  edifices  witn  hieroglyphics,  the  others  tDSeribed  theirs 
no  less  profbsely  with  sentences ;  and  the  characters  of 
their  ordinary  writing,  elegant  and  fanciflil  in  themselves, 
^eie  as  studiously  ornate  and  callig^phio  as  possible :  and 
so  well  do  they  harmonise  with  the  rest,  as  to  seem  to  be- 
loBK  to  the  embellbhment,  and  to  have  sufficient  value  as 
sucn  independent  of  their  meaning.  Neither  was  the  effect 
of  colouring  and  gilding  wanting  to  setoff  the  inscriptions 
in  the  most  orilliant  manner.  In  short,  even  by  those  who 
consider  much  of  it  to  have  been  in  fklse  taste,  architectural 
decoration  must  be  allowed  to  have  been  carried  by  the 
Arabwis  to  a  very  high  pitch ;  and  although  it  may  bo  too 


florid,  too  prodigal,  too  tnflated,  and  overlaid  with  onament. 
it  well  deserves  to  be  studied,  if  not  to  be  celled,  as  many 
ideas  may  he  derived  from  it,  fur  novel  combinations  both  of 
forms  and  colours.  And  for  such  study  we  may  here  point 
out  Mr.  Owen  Jones's  splendid  work  on  the  'Alhambra,* 
and  Hessemer's  *  Arabische  Bauverzierungen  ;'  in  both  of 
which  publications  the  plates  exhibit  the  original  colours. 

Lattice  or  open  trellis-work  was  another  fertile  source  of 
embellishment,  and  was  very  much  akin  to  the  perforated 
tracery  frequently  met  with  in  Crothic  buildings.  In  this 
respect  the  two  styles  display  great  similarity  of  taste,  dis- 
tinguishing themselves  herein  from  almost  every  other; 
notwithsUnding  that  each  has  a  peculiar  oharaoter  of  its 
own.  This  species  of  ornamental  work  is  supposed  by  some 
to  have  been  derived  from  netting  suspended  before  aper- 
tures in  order  to  exclude  insects ;  and  in  Arabian  architee- 
lure  it  certainly  partakes  far  more  of  the  chamcler  of  net- 
work than  Gothic  tracery  does,  the  interstices  being^  smaller, 
and  the  design  filling  the  whole  of  one  aperture;  whereas 
in  the  Gothic  style  the  ornamental  tracery  is  confined  to 
the  heads  of  windows.  Besides  which,  the  character  of 
Arabian  tracery — if  we  may  venture  so  to  call  it — is  alto- 
gether different,  it  being  composetl  of  straight  lioaB,  fre 
uently  so  disposed  as  to  form  stars  in  some  parts  of  the 
esign.  As  far  as  an  idea  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  style  in 
this  respect  can  be  formed  from  a  single  specimen,  the  ex- 
ample bfflre  annexed  (on  the  authoritv  of  Hessemer)  of  a 
portion  of  a  window  in  the  mosque  of  Hakim  at  Cairo,  may 
be  of  some  assistance.  Tho  pattern  is  rich  and  playful  :  and 


notwithstanding  that,  although  regular,  it  appears  at  first 
sight  to  he  rather  complicated,  will  be  found  to  be  composed 
of  merely  a  repetition  of  the  same  forms,  yet  producing  a 
constant  variety,  according  as  the  lozenge  or  the  star  is 
fixed  upon  by  the  eye  as  the  centre  from  which  the  rest  of 
the  pattern  diverges. 

Of  perforated  battlements  and  parapets,  this  style  fur* 
nishes  some  exceedingly  rich  and  tasteful  specimens,  al* 
though  not  among  the  remains  of  Moorish  architecture  in 
Spain.  Several  of  them  are  exceedingly  intrioate  and  dcr^ 
licate  also,  and  may  therefore,  almost  without  exaggeratio&i 
be  compared  to  lace-work  as  seen  against  the  iky^  Of  this 
kind  are  the  parapets  of  the  mosques  I«shar  and  Akmer 
at  Cairo,  which  in  some  parts  have  perforated  battlements 
of  fanciful  outline  rising  above  the  general  parapet  of  open 
work.  Curves,  forming  pointed  horse-shoe  arches,  occur  in 
some  of  the  patterns  ;  further  than  this  it  is  impossible  to 
pretend  to  describe  them,  except  it  be  to  remark  that  the 
stone-work  is  very  slender,  and  the  open  spaces  large  in  pro- 
portion, and  that  the  ribs  or  Bi;ems  of  which  the  former  is 
composed  have  something  the  resembance  of  being  inter- 
woven, one  passing  alternately  before  and  behind  the  next, 
after  the  fashion  of  wicker-work. 

Equal  fancy  and  diversity  of  invention  are  shown  in  the 
devices  of  mosaics  and  pavements,  many  of  which  appear  ex- 
ceedingly elaborate,  although,  when  analysed,  they  aiefouDd 
to  be  very  simple  in  principle:  for  instance,  some  patterns 
exhibiting  octagons,  stars,  and  other  figures,  are  produced 
merely  by  series  of  zigzag  lines  intersecting  each  other  at 
right  angles,  different  combinations  being  obtained  accord- 
ing as  the  points  of  the  zigzags  are  turned  from  or  towards 
each  other.  Among  the  other  ornaments  which  mark  this 
style,  the  honeycomb  fretwork  and  stalactites- like  drops,  or 
pendents  of  ceilings  and  roofs,  deserve  to  be  mentioned  , 
also  the  small  star-shaped  apertures  cut  in  a  sloping  direc- 
tion through  the  domes  or  vaults  over  baths,  fur  the  pur 
pose  of  admitting  only  a  subduod  de^^«g 
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Utter  must  be  allowed  to  be  a  highly  pleasing  and  m- 
genioufi  contrivance;  and  it,  in  regard  to  the  other  en- 
richments, there  was  oftentimes  too  lavish  a  prodigality,  it 
was  almoBt  uniformly  accompanied  by  a  powerful  degree  of 
tbepoe^al  and  pictures(|ue. 

The  above  an  the  principal  ebaracteristie  elements  of 
the  s^le  generally,  bat  all  of  them  do  not  enter  into  every 
design.  Domes  and  minarets  [Uiitaret],  for  instanra^  are 
ftaturat  almost  confined  to  mosques  and  other  religions 
edifloes.  Instead,  too,  of  being  employed  singly,  domes 
were  oocasionally  introduced  in  great  profusion,  there  being, 
besides  the  principal  one,  a  number  of  smaller  ones,  some- 
times according  and  at  others  contrasting  with  it  in  shape. 
Variety  and  contrast  were  further  greatly  increased  by  the 
lofty  and  slender  forms  of  minarets  being  opposed  to  tbe 
swelling  curves  of  domes;  owing  to  which  combination, 
buildings  in  this  style  often  exhibit  a  very  striking  pic- 
turesqueness  of  outline. 

Such  features  however  do  not  occur  in  the  remains  of 
Howish  architecture  within  the  Spanish  peninsula.  Ex- 
ternally tbey  are  nthet  jdain  than  at  all  remarkable  for 
richness :  erai  the-  Alhambra  itselt  gorgeous  as  it  is  in  its 
courts  and  halb,  bears  on  its  outside  less  the  character  of  a 
pa^oe  than  of  a  fortress  composed  of  irregular  masses  of 
bnilding  and  square  tovws  of  various  dimensions,  forming 
an  ensemble  wild,  rude,  and  irregular,  but  eminently  cha- 
racteristic and  impressive.  A  certain  severity  and  solidity 
likewise  distinguish  the  mosque  at  Cordova,  which  belongs 
to  the  eariier  epoch  of  the  style,  it  having  been  erected  in 
the  first  century  after  tbe  Moors  had  established  themselves 
in  Spain.  It  is  an  insulated  oblong  building,  extending 
620  feet  from  north  to  south,  including  a  spacious  court  at 
its  north  end  or  side.  The  interior  presents  almost  a  forest 
of  jasper  and  other  mari)le  columns,  upwards  of  six  hun- 
dred in  number,  and  dividing  the  plan  into  eleven  aisles  in 
one  direetion  (350  fbet  in  length),  and  thirty-five  in  the 
other.  In  that  division  of  thebuUding  appropriated  to  the 
imams  and  chiefs  was  the  great  kibta,  or  sanctuary  (in  which 
the  Korftn  was  deposited),  an  octagon  covered  with  a  dome 
shaped  out  of  a  single  block  of  stone ; — the  mihrab,  or  pul- 
pit, and  the  maksurOy  or  khalifs  seat  After  the  conquest 
of  the  city  in  1236.  by  San  Ferdinand,  this  mosque  was 
converted  into  the  cathedral,  in  consequence  of  which  tfib 
character  of  the  interior  has  been  greatly  injured  by  the 
erection  of  a  Gothic  choir  in  its  centre.  As  a  splendid  work 
of  a  later  epoch  of  the  style,  Cordova  could  once  boast  of 
the  palace  (»lled  tbe  Az-zahrii,  erected  about  tbe  middle  of 
the  tenth  century  by  the  edebrated  Abd-el-rhaman  IIL, 
the  eighth  Umeyyan  sovereign  of  Spain.  Of  this  edi- 
fice which  was  at  the  distance  of  about  two  leagues 
ftom  the  city,  nothing  now  remains  to  attest  its  fmoer 
magnificence,  except  uie  descriptions  given  of  it  bv  Mo- 
hammedan writers,  according  to  which  it  was  adorned 
with  four  thousand  marble  pillars,  and  bad  walls  and  {uve- 
ments  of  the  same  material.  The  sumptuousness  ascribed 
to  the  edifice  and  its  fountains  and  baths  miebt  pass  ftx 
mere  Orientail  byperbolism,  were  it  not  that  the  evidence 
still  afforded  by  the  Alhambra,  and  by  parts  of  the  Alcazar 
at  Seville,  removes  the  suspicion  of  exaggeration ;  or  rather, 
the  exuberant  beauties  revealed  to  us  by  the  latter  struc- 
tures greaUy  surpass  anything  the  most  florid  description 
can  picture  to  the  mind.  The  Alhambra,  the  residence  of 
tbeMomsh  kings  ofGfanada,  is  si^poied  by  aome  to  have 
been  fbunded  1^  Mohammed  Ibn  Ainamar.  the  first  ruler, 
who  reigned  from  1238  to  1273 ;  according  toothers,  was 
begun  by  his  successor  Mohammed  XL  (1273-1302),  or  by 
Nasser,  and  completed  by  Abu-l-hej^  in  1348.  Thish^hly 
interesting  and  impwtant  monument  of  western  Arabian  ar- 
ehitectnre  is  now  rendered  comparatively  fiuniliar  to  us,  both 
by  descnptions  and  drawings,  and  by  geometrical  and  pictorial 
illustrations  of  its  principu  parts  and  decorations.  Besides 
tbe  two  elaborate  publications  by  Murphy  and  Jones,  many 
drawings  of  a  more  popular  kind  have  been  given  ut  by 
Roberts,  Lewis,  smd  other  able  draftsmen,  besides  several 
including  other  specimens  of  tbe  same  style  in  the  'Land- 
scape Annual*  for  183d  and  1836.  As  a  modemiied  imitB- 
tion  of  the  s^le— 4hat  ii^  h  for  as  a  fov  genanlitias  of 
finnm  jp,  tlu  Pavilion  at  Brighton  may  be  mentioned, 
though  it  is  little  batter  than  a  shadow  or  fomt  refleetaon  of 
the  original  Any  adequate  copy  of  such  architecture  is 
now  almost  oat  of  the  question :  yet  specimens  of  it  m^t 
ooeanona%  be  introduced  with  both  pn^iriety  and  eflbo^  in 
•ini^  apartmenti  or  encloied  oourhs  whwe  it  oonld  be  lude 


to  display  itself  upon  a  moderate  scale,  and  without  requir- 
ing to  he  kept  up  in  any  other  portion  of  the  building.  It 
also  recommends  itself  for  detached  ornamental  buildings  in 
gardens  and  pleasure-grounds,  provided  its  spirit  be  adhered 
to  without  regard  to  economy*  where  economy  beoomes 
wasteful  abeurdi^. 

MOORS.  This  name  is  generally  given  to  the  Arabs 
who  subdued  Spain  at  tbe  banning  of  the  eighth  century, 
and  held  it  until  the  latter  end  of  the  fifteenth.  In  the 
chronicles  of  Spain  and  France  they  are  designated  by  to* 
writers  of  the  middle  ages  under  various  denominatuna ; 
they  are  called  by  some  Sarraeeni,  from  Sharkvin  (Eastern 
people),  Asarefti,  or  descendants  of  Agar,  and  ItmaetiUe, 
or  sons  of  Ismael.  By  more  polished  writers,  like  Rode- 
ricus  Toletanus,  and  others,  ihey  are  styled  Arabet,  but 
their  most  common  denomination,  and  perba^is  the  most 
appropriate,  is  tbatof  Mo<HS(Afatiri}.  owing  to  their  having 
come  from  that  part  of  Africa  known  to  the  Romans  the 
name  of  Mauritania. 

Thirty-five  years  after  the  death  of  their  prophet,  the 
Arabs,  after  conquering  the  fertile  regions  of  Aua,  invaded 
the  vast  oontinent  of  Africa.  The  deserts  of  Barca  and 
Marmariea,  once  ao  formidable  to  the  Roman  legions,  veiv 
completely  overrun;  Carthage,  still  the  proud  capital  of 
Africa,  vras  levelled  with  the  du^  and  after  forty  years  of 
unremitting  warfare  the  whole  continent  of  Africa,  from  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules  to  the  farthest  limits  of  Sudan,  received 
the  laws  of  the  Arabian  conquerors.  [Bbebeb.]  Far  from 
being  satisfied  with  the  possession  of  so  many  kingdoms,  tlie 
military  ardour  of  the  Arabs  seems  to  have  received  fresh 
vigour  from  every  succeeding  conquest,  for  no  sooner  were 
they  firmly  established  in  Aifrica  than  they  invaded  and 
subdued  Spain. 

The  immediate  causes  and  most  of  the  inddeats  of  that 
memorable  invasion  by  which  the  Anbs  were  brought  into 
the  very  heart  of  Europe^  are  involved  in  fobulons  obscurity. 
The  chronicles  of  tlut  country  point  out,  it  is  trxie,  an  in- 
cerued  nobleman  named  Julian,  who  is  said  to  have  secretly 
invited  the  Aiebs  to  invade  the  country ;  but  this  account, 
ttnsuppwted  by  historical  evidence,  has  of  tato  been  rejected 
as  altogether  inconsistent  with  truth.  Tbe  geoerapliical 
position  of  the  peninsula,  its  genial  climato  and  reputed 
wealth,  the  necessity  of  giving  employment  to  tbe  motley 
tribes  of  Berbers  who  were  daily  flocking  to  the  standard  ot 
the  Arabian  generals,  the  spirit  of  discord  reigning  in  the 
Gothic  monarchy,  and  the  proffered  assistance  of  the  Jews 
who.  under  the  reign  of  Roderio's  predecessors,  bad  been 
subjected  to  the  most  cruel  treatment,  an  no  doubt  among 
the  causes  which  led  to  that  striking  event. 

On  the  5th  davof  the  moon  of  Rqieb,  a.h.  92.  which  cor- 
responds to  April  30ih.  A.ih  71l,T&rik,  a  freedman  of  Mtisa 
Ibn  Nosseyr,  the  Arabian  viceroy  of  Africa,  landed  with  a 
small  band  of  followers  at  the  foot  of  tbe  rock  Calp^  which 
received  afterwards  his  name  (Jehal-T&rik,  or  Gibraltar),  and 
two  months  after  his  disembarkation  th^s  memorable  battle 
was  fought  <m  the  bsnksof  the  Guadalete,  which  put  an  end 
to  the  (rothic  empire  of  Spain.  Cordova.  Granada,  Jaen, 
Malaga,  Toledo,  then  the  capital  of  Spain,  were  either  speed- 
ily rrauced  or  opened  their  gales  to  the  conquerors,  and  be- 
fore Miisa,  who  was  now  hastening  from  Africa  at  tbe  bead 
of  considerable  forces,  could  land  at  Algesiras,  his  lieutenant 
T&rik  was  the  master  of  the  vrMlthiast  cities  and  the  moat 
extensive  provinces  in  the  peninsula.  On  tbe  arrival  of 
Miisa  the  whole  countoy,  with  the  e»e|rtion  of  the  moun- 
tain crags  of  the  Asturiaa*  was  sabdaed  with  Aat  rapidity 
which  characterised  Arabian  eonqnast: 

IH^eriodt  aj>.  711-796.— CToMmorf  <tf  Mohammedan 
£^'n.— Daring  the  first  forty-six  years  after  tbe  conquest 
Spain  was  governed  by  Amirs,  d^ndent  upon  and  ap- 
pointed by  the  viceroys  of  Africa,  and  not  unf^uently 
raised  to  command  by  the  voice  of  the  people  or  the  will  of 
the  army.  Their  number  was  twenty-one,  including  Tarik 
Ibn  Zeyad,  tbe  first  instrument  of  the  conquest,  and  his 
master  Miisa,  who,  on  his  arrival  in  Spain  (April.  712), 
assumed  the  supreme  command,  and  tbe  dur^ion  of  their 
government  was  for^*six  yean,  llieir  names  nd  ehio* 
nohwy  are  as  follows 

Abd-el-Rd^  aw  of  Mdsi^  irhob  on  his  folber's  departura 
for  Damasotts,  whither  he  was  summoned  in  714  to  answer 
the  charges  brought  against  him«  remained  entrualed  with 
the  command,  followed  up  the  conquests  made  by  his 
fother.  He  subdued  Lnsitania,  invaded  Navatr^  and  co» 
■olidated  the  AraUsn  empira  of  Spsin.  AAa  a  gorero- 
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mcDt  of  nearly  two  years  (716),  he  vas  assassinated  by  the 
orders  of  tbe  khalif  Suleym&n,  while  perfbrming  morning 
pnyers  in  the  mosque  of  Seville,  then  the  seat  of  Arabian 
government. 

Aydb  Ibn  Habtb  Al-Iakhmi,  one  of  the  officers  entrusted 
by  the  khaltf  with  the  execution  of  his  sentence,  adminis- 
tered tbe  affiiirs  of  the  country  for  six  months,  until  the 
arrival  of  the  govemw  Athaur  Ibn  Abd<al-rahman,  a.d. 
717. 

Al-haur  made  a  successftil  incursion  into  Oothic  Gaul 
(718X  and  gained  considerable  spoil;  but  his  severity  and 
his  tyrannical  exactions,  which  fell  alike  on  the  natives  and 
on  the  Arabs,  excited  great  discontent  against  him.  The 
complaints  of  the  people  reached  the  court  of  Damascus, 
and  ne  was  deposed  at  the  end  of  718. 

As-samh  Ibn  M&lik  was  the  next  general  appointed  to 
govern  Spain.  Under  bis  command  tbe  Moslems  pene- 
treled  once  more  into  Gothic  Gaul,  took  Carcassone  and 
Narbonne,  and  were  on  the  point  of  reducing  the  important 
eity  of  Toulouse,  when  a  defeat  experi«ieed  under  its  walls 
obliged  tbem  to  return  to  the  peninsula.  This  memonble 
batUe,  in  which  tbe  Arabian  governor  himself  and  thousands 
of  his  bravest  warriors  fiel),  took  plaoe  in  May,  721. 

Anbasab  Ibn  Sohalm  Al-kelbi,  his  successor  in  command, 
administered  the  peninsula  for  four  years  and  five  months, 
durinj^  which  be  made  some  triBing  incursions  into  GauL 
On  bis  return  from  one  of  these  expeditions  (in  May,  725), 
fae  died  a  natural  death. 

Hodheyrah  Ibn  Abdallah  governed  Spain  until  the  ar- 
rival of  Yahya  Ibn  Salamah,  who  ruled  for  two  years  and  a 
half  without  making  any  conquests.  He  was  deposed  in 
725,  and  succeeded  by  Otnm&n  Ibn  Abi  Nesa,  better  known 
to  the  readers  of  romance  as  Munuza. 

Othmin,  who  under  the  preceding  governors  had  been 
tbe  soourge  of  the  Gallic  povineea,  persevered  in  his  attacks, 
but  his  authority  was  only  acknowledged  a  few  months,  Pur 
h«  was  replaced  in  787  by  Hodbeyfah  Ibn  Al-ahwas,  who 
was  himself  soon  displaced  to  make  room  for  Alhaith&m 
Ibn  Obeyd.  The  new  amir  was  accused  of  cruelty  and  ra- 
pacity, and,  at  the  instigation  of  tbe  principal  officers  in  the 
anuT,  was  deposed  in  728. 

AM-el-rahman,  tbe  predecessor  of  Anbasah,  and  tbe 
same  who  after  the  battle  of  Toulouse  led  back  into  Spain 
the  remains  of  the  invading  army,  was  next  api>ointed  by 
the  khalif  to  command  in  Spain.  His  new  administration 
was  signalised  by  acts  of  justice;  be  punished  those  local  ga- 
vemoFS  who  had  been  guilty  of  oppression,  and  restored  to 
the  Christians  the  luds  which  had  been  taken  from  them. 
In  733  he  invaded  Gtaiul  at  tbe  head  of  the  lai^t  Moham- 
medan army  which  had  yet  trodden  the  pUins  of  the  Con- 
tinent, and  penetrated  as  ftr  as  Tours,  wh«e  ba  was  met  by 
Charles  Ifartel.  The  tssue  of  the  contest  is  well  known ; 
the  Moslems  were  defeated  after  a  most  bloody  engage- 
ment, which  lasted  the  greatest  part  of  the  day: 'the  body 
of  their  general  and  his  bravest  soldiers  remained  on  the 
field  of  battle,  and  the  victorious  progress  of  the  Arabs  was 
once  more  stopped  in  tbe  heart  of  France  (733). 

Of  the  succeeding  governors  of  Mohammedan  Spain,  viz. 
Abd-el-malek  Ibn  Katn,  who  arrived  from  Africa  and  held 
the  reins  of  government  for  three  years,  until  he  was  de- 

Cd ;  Okbah  Ibn  Al-hcn^.  who  kept  it  until  741 ;  Balkh 
Basher,  Tbaalebab,  Husiim  Ibn  Dher&r,  and  Thuebali, 
little  is  known  except  that  through  their  private  quarrels 
and  interminable  fbuds  tbe  JIre  of  discord  was  kindled 
among  the  Arabian  tribes,  and  that  their  Spanish  empire 
was  brought  more  than  once  upon  the  ve^  nink  of  mm. 

Ydsvf  Al-fUui  was  the  last  governor  who  ruled  over 
Spain  in  tbe  name  of  the  Bastern  khalifs.  Elected  by  the 
people  and  the  army  in  739,  his  appointment  was  confirmed 
at  Damascus ;  be  adminutered  the  government  for  neariy 
ten  years,  dming  which  Mohammedan  Spain  continued  to 
be  a  prayto  civil  war.  Y^uf  had  to  contend  with  Samil, 
Aamir,  Hus^rn  Al-okayli,  and  other  competitors  for  power. 

'2nd  Period. — Spain  under  the  Sovereigru  itf  the  House 
(if  Umeyyah.  ajj.  756-1036. — Kingt.—TinB  overthrow  of 
tbe  dynasty  of  the  Beni  Umeyyah  in  the  East,  and  the 
tragic  events  by  which  it  was  marked,  were  calculated  to 
have  the  greatest  influence  on  tbe  destinies  of  Moham- 
medan l^m.  A  descendant  of  that  fomily.  ^J>d-d-cahman 
Ibn  Muawiyah,  esc^ted  ftmn  the  general  maanora  of  Uie 
Beni  Umeyyah  m  748,  and,  after  wanderii^  for  some  time 
in  Egypt  and  Baibarf,  landed  oa  the  coait  of  Spain  in  the 
P.C  No.«0. 


early  part  of  755.  He  was  received  with  open  arms  by  the 
inhabitants,  who  detested  the  yoke  of  tbe  Abbasides,  and 
after  defeating  in  two  pitched  battles  (May  and  September, 
756)  the  generals  of  the  khaltf,  he  made  fafs  triumphant 
enti7  into  Cordova,  in  Deoembo',  756.  Spain  now  ceased 
to  be  a  dependency  of  the  Eastern  empire,  and  continued 
to  be  governed  by  the  posterity  of  Abd-el-rahman,  who  re- 
ceived tbe  surname  of  Ad-ddhhelt  or  tbe  Conqueror.  His 
reign  was  long  and  prosperous.  The  Christians,  profiting 
by  the  civil  dissensions  of  tbe  Arabs,  had  extended  tbeir ' 
ftvntiers,  but  tbey  were  now  again  driven  to  the  mountain 
festnesses  of  Asturias.  Cordova,  the  cartel,  was  enlarged 
and  embellished  by  Abd-el-rahman,  who  surrounded  it  with 
walls  and  conveyed  water  to  it.  He  began  the  building  of 
the  great  mosque  [CkJBDOVA],  and  form«i  ship-yards  along 
the  coast ;  be  is  moreover  said  to  have  been  tbe  first  to  trans- 
plant tbe  palm  and  the  pomegranate  into  the  congenial 
climate  of  Spain :  and  he  encouraged  scienre  and  literature 
in  his  states.  This  good  king  died  on  the  89th  of  Septem- 
ber, 788,  after  a  reign  of  thirty-four  years  and  cme  month. 

Hisb&m,  sumamed  Ar-rddhi  (the  benerolent),  the 
youngest  of  Abd-el-rahmanVi  twenty  male  childrai,  sae- 
ceeded  to  the  empire  by  his  fether  s  appointment.  His 
reign,  although  prosperous,  was  of  short  duration.  He  had 
to  contend  with  nis  two  brothers  Suleym&n  and  Abdallah, 
who,  considering  themselves  ti^jured  by  their  fother's  will, 
tried  to  enforce  their  claims  by  arms ;  but,  being  defeated 
in  every  encounter,  th^  were  soon  compelled  to  make  their 
submission.  In  his  expeditions  against  the  Christians, 
Hish^m  vras  equally  successfttl.  He  obliged  Bermndo  ^e 
Deacon,  king  of  Asturias  (791),  to  sign  amost  humiliating 
treaty.  His  generals  (793-4),  penetrating  far  into  France, 
seized  on  Narbonne,  which  they  plundned  and  burnt,  ad- 
vanced as  hr  as  Carcassone,  defeated  Duke  William,  one  of 
Charlemagne^a  lieutenants,  and  returned  laden  with  im- 
mense booty,  the  fifth  part  of  which  Hisbim  applied  to  the 
completion  tA  the  mosque  begun  by  his  fttther.  Hidiim 
died  in  June,  796. 

Al-hakem  I.,  sumamed  AbiS-l-a&ssi  (the  fkther  of 
eraeltyX  son  of  Hisb&m,  succeeded  his  fother.  His  reign 
was  extremely  unquiet.  No  sooner  did  his  nneles  beac  of 
Hisham's  death  than  they  again  asserted  their  right  of  pri- 
mi^niture;  but  their  attempts  proved  unsuccessful,  for 
Suleymfcn  was  defeated  and  killed  near  Valencia,  in  799, 
and  Abdallah  only  obtained  the  royal  pudon  on  condition 
of  residing  in  Africa.  An  infcirrection  at  Toledo  in  805, 
and  another  within  the  very  walls  of  his  capital  in  817,  both 
of  which  be  visited  with  the  utmost  rigour,  prove  that  he 
was  no  fevourite  with  his  lul^eeta.  In  818,  on  the  pretext 
of  a  slight  disturbance  in  one  of  the  snbuibe  of  bis  capital, 
he  ^ve  orders  fhat  it  should  betaiedtothemnnd,  and  that 
the  inhabitants,  about  40,000  in  ntunber,  should  be  trane- 
ported  to  Africa,  whence  a  considerable  body  passed  to 
Egypt  and  seized  on  the  island  of  Orete.  which  they  kept 
until  961.  [Candia.]  After  this  s^cnal  act  tiS  granny 
Al-hakem  received  ttie  surname  of  Raba^i  (he  of  tbe 
suburb).   He  died  in  May,  822. 

Abd'Cl-rabman  II.,  sumamed ilj-oufof^  (the  middle  one), 
succeeded  his  father  Al-hakem.  He  had  at  first  to  contend 
against  his  great-uncle  Abdallah,  who,  leaving  his  plaoe  of 
confinement  in  AfHca,again  tried  the  fortune  of  var  in  Spain. 
He  was  however  defeated.  In  his  transactions  with  the 
Christians,  Abd-el-rabman  was  still  more  forttmate  than 
either  of  his  two  predeeesaors.  Baroelona  was  retaken  flrom 
the  Franks  in  82  7 ;  a  Mohammedan  fleet  burned  the  anburbs 
of  Marseille  in  839;  and  hefoi^htwith  snoeessa^instthe 
Scandinavian  vikingnr.  who,  in  844-5,  appeared  for  tbe  fint 
time  on  tbe  coast  of  Spain.  His  internal  administration 
also  is  justly  oommended.  He  erected  works  tA  public 
utility ;  mosques  and  colleges  were  huflt,  roads  made,  end 
canals  dug  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture ;  he  was  likewise 
an  enthusiastic  lover  of  science  and  literature,  which  be 
fostered  with  unexampled  liberality.  This  excellent  mo- 
narch died,  universally  regretted,  in  August,  852. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Mohammed  I.,  whose  reign 
was  anything  but  glorious.  At  war  with  his  own  subjects, 
be  was  unable  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  Christians,  who, 
imder  Alphonso  IIL,  began  to  make  successful  inroads  into 
the  very  heart  of  ^Mnlem  dominions.  To  bis  hereditaiT 
states  of  Qalieia  and  Asturias  that  enterprising  monaieb 
added  tbe  rest  of  Leon.  Old  Cattily  Esbemadun,  and  a 
oouUerable  portion  of  liuaitenia.  IVx 
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tWB  must  be  edted  a  drought  of  one  year's  daratkm  (8e7)» 
which  terminated  in  a  pestilence  an  eBrthq[uake  whidi 
swallowed  up  several  towns  (881 ),  and  another  poatioBl  inva- 
sion of  the  Nortfamen  (660-1).  His  reign  lasted  34  years 
and  1 1  months.  Hofaanuned  died  in  July,  888,  at  the  age 
of  65. 

H  is  son  and  auocessor  Atmnndher,  beine  unable  to  con- 
tend with  Kalfb,  a  daring  rebel,  who  in  his  father's  days 
had  bew  suffered  to  reign  independent  in  Toledo  and  the 
neighbouring  diatriets,  wu  defeated  and  slain,  aftw  a  reign 

one  year  and  eleven  months,  in  July,  888. 

Abdallah,  his  brother  and  sucoessor,  had  not  only  to  con- 
tend against  the  rebel  Kalib,  but  to  take  the  field  against 
his  own  iooB  Mohammed  and  Kfisim.  The  former  be  de- 
feated  in  a  pitched  battle  near  Galatravs,  in  889.  With  the 
latter  he  was  equally  suooessflil ;  after  a  short  campaign  he 
deCaated  (895)  the  foroes  of  the  two  princes,  both  of  whom 
Ibil  into  his  bands.  Mohammed,  the  eldest;  was  confined 
in  a  dmigeon  and  strangled  by  his  orders;  K&sim  was 
spared.  Abdallah  died  io  October,  912,  after  a  reign  of  25 
years,  appointing  for  bis  suocessor  his  grandson  Abd-el- 
rabman  III.,  the  son  of  Mohammed. 

Abd-el-rahman  III.,  surnamed  An-ndsnr  Udin-tUah 
(the  defender  of  the  faith  of  Crod).  may  safely  be  pro- 
nouttoed  the  greatest  monarch  that  the  Spanish  Arabs  ever 
had.  When  still  young,  the  mildness  of  his  temper,  his 
generosity,  and  his  love  of  learning  had  made  him  the 
favourite  of  the  people,  so  that  notwithstanding  his  undea 
were  in  every  respect  fit  fi>r  the  management  of  public 
a^its,  his  appointment  was  received  by  the  nation  with  ua- 
fbignwl  joy.  Abd-^*rahmui's  first  care  was  to  purge  the 
country  mm  Uie  rebsls,  who  under  the  reign  of  bis  prede- 
eessors  had  snsed  m  the  best  districts  of  the  Peninsula. 
Of  these  the  most  poweifbl  was  Kallb.  who,  assisted  by  the 
Christians,  extended  Us  sway  over  t^e  best  portion  of  Mo- 
hammedan Spain :  he  was  pursued  from  fortress  to  fiwtress, 
his  army  cut  to  pieces  or  dispersed,  and  faimaalf  obliged  to 
wander  in  disguise  throng  the  mountains  of  Aragon, 
where  he  met  with  an  obscure  death ;  and  although  his  two 
sons  Suleym&n  and  Jaafkr  attempted  some  time  afterwards 
to  revive  the  war,  tb«r  plans  were  completely  defeated,  and 
Toledo  and  other  cities,  which  were  still  attached  to  their 
cause  were  obliged  to  capitulate  (944). 

In  bis  expeditions  against  theC^ristiane  Abd-el-rahman 
was  eqnsUy  suoeeasful.  In  938  he  gained  a  signsl  Tictory 
over  Raniro  U,  king  of  Leon,  and  in  940  he  defeated, 
near  St  Estevtn,  that  monarch,  who  commanded  his  fiirces 
in  psiion.  His  wars  with  OrdtAo  H.,  king  of  Leon,  had 
the  same  happy  termination.  His  estates  too  were  cousi- 
dwably  increased  by  the  addition  of  a  large  portion  of 
Mauritania,  and  the  citv  of  Fes,  its  oqiital,  which  he  wrested 
from  the  hands  of  the  Idrisites. 

Elated  by  so  much  suooeaa.  Abd>el-rahman  shook  off  the 
yoke  which,  la  rel^^ons  matters  at  leas^  still  bound  Spain 
to  the  East,  and  assuming  the  titles  of  Amir-el-mMmenin 
(oommander  of  the  f^ithnilX  Khalif,  and  Im&m,  b^n  to 

E've  his  unreserved  attention  to  the  extension  and  etnbel- 
ibment  of  bis  capital,  and  to  promote  the  welfare  of  his 
subjects.  His  additions  to  the  great  nwsque  of  Cordova, 
the  fiMmdation  of  the  town  aiM  palaoe  of  As-iahrft,  the 
endowment  of  simral  eolle^  ana  sebode  the  formation 
of  an  exteniiT*  lihrair  within  his  palaee,  tiie  eonstruction 
of  madi,  canals,  and  aqnedoets,  all  attest  his  taste  fin' 
luxury,  his  lore  of  the  arts,  and  his  unceasing  activity. 

Of  the  jttstioe  of  this  sovere^^  the  Mohammedan  writers 
have  reoorded  a  striking  example.  On  the  iqtpointment  of 
his  sm  Al'hakem  to  succeed  bim  in  the  empire,  lus  youngest 
son  Abdallah  resented  the  nomiiiation,  and  entered  into  a 
conspiracy  to  deprive  the  favoured  broUier  of  his  life.  The 
]dot  nowever  was  discovered :  Abdallah  was  arrested,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  entreaties  of  his  intended  victim,  cou- 
demned  to  death  and  executed  (950).  After  a  prosperous 
reign  of  upwards  of  50  years,  Abd-el-rahman  died,  on  the 
16UI  October*  961,  in  the  73rd  year  of  his  age. 

The  vacant  thnme  was  filled  Al-faak«m  II..  surnamed. 
Al^motUmMT  hOlah  (be  who  seeks  for  the  bdp  of  God), 
and  who  to  the  many  briUumt  qwtities  of  his  hxtm  united 
an  unboonded  love  for  literature.  Al-hatoos's  re^  was 
one  of  oomparative  tranquillity ;  little  or  no  war  was  waged 
against  the  Christians;  tne  family  dominions  in  Africa  were 
pnteeted  rather  than  increassd  hf  oonquest,  so  that  hi* 
lAfltoattantiimntdinctadtotiwpnnwtioBof  nieiMe  in 


his  states.  His  leign  indeed  has  been  not  inapjpro[ffiately 
called  *  the  golden  age  of  Arabian  literature  in  Spain.*  He 
founded  sehools,  endowed  eoU^es,  and  by  his  unbounded 

libmdity  attracted  to  bis  court  the  learned  of  every  country. 
He  formed  at  CV>nlova  a  public  library  called  '  the  Library 
of  Merw&n,'  the  unfinished  catalogue  of  which  is  said  by 
the  Arabian  writers  to  have  filled  forty-four  folio  volumes. 
Al-bakem  died  in  October,  976.  after  a  reign  ^upwards  of 
1 5  years,  leaving  for  his  successor  his  son  Hisbfcm,  who  was 
then  under  eleven  years  of  age. 

On  the  accession  of  the  youthful  Hish&m  II.,  surnamed 
Alnutyyad  bUlah  (he  who  is  protected  by  God),  to  the 
throne,  Mohammed  Iba  Abi  A^ir  Al-mansdr,  who  had 
been  bis  fUher's  wisir,  succeeded  in  gaining  the  affections 
of  his  sovereign  and  ruling  in  his  name.  He  confined 
Hishfcm  to  the  seraglio,  and  taking  into  Us  bands  the  admi- 
nisuation  of  the  kingdom,  he  assumed  all  Uie  insignia  of  roy- 
alty. Indeed  most  of  the  Arabian  historians  luve  not  hesi- 
tated tocall  Al-mui8i!ir  a  usurper,  and  to  number  bim  amm^ 
the  kings  of  Cudova.  But  if  his  ambition  wss  great,  his 
talents  made  him  equal  to  the  task:  he  was  brave,  generous, 
and  just;  and  bis  wars  with  the  Christians  show  that  he  was 
gifted  with  great  military  talents.  During  his  life  be  is  said 
to  have  directed  no  less  than  seven  and  twentv  expeditions 
into  the  very  heart  of  the  Christian  dominions,  which  he  seems 
to  have  entertained  the  idea  of  reducing  entirely  to  the  sway 
of  itXkm.  In  983  he  took  the  important  fortress  of  Gormaa, 
Simancas  in  984 ;  Sepulveda  in  986.  In  967  be  took  and 
rased  Coimbra,  and  in  997  he  stormed  and  burnt  the  city 
of  Leon,  the  oapitat  of  the  Spanish  monarchy;  he  went 
even  ss  for  as  Santiago^  whioh  he  took  in  985,  and  pme- 
trated  within  the  ven  preoinots  the  shrine  of  (^ompos- 
tella,  the  bells  of  which  be  sent  to  Ccxdova  to  be  melted 
into  lamps  for  the  great  mosque. 

In  Africa  too  Al-mansiir  oonsideraUy  extended  the  limits 
of  his  empire.  The  six  and  twenty  years  of  his  adminis- 
tration, or  rather  reign,  constitute  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
pages  in  the  history  of  Mohammedan  Spain. 

Al-okansdr  died  in  August,  1001,  on  nis  return  from  an 
unsuocessful  expedition,  the  only  reverse  during  bis  long 
career  of  triumpb,  some  say  from  grief,  others  from  wounds 
received  in  battle,  leaving  the  administration  of  the  realm 
in  the  hands  of  his  eldest  son  Abd-el-malek,  who  still  kept 
his  sovereign  in  oonfinement,  and  ruled  as  absolutely  as  his 
&tber.  But  Abd-^-malek  did  not  possess  the  Imlliant 
qualities  of  Al-mansi&r;  in  his  expeditions  against  the 
(Christians  he  was  generally  unsuccmftil,  and  his  internal 
administration  was  not  good.  He  died  in  1008.  in  Ciadova, 
probably  from  the  effects  of  poison,  after  administering  the 
affairs  of  the  l^alifate  for  six  years  and  four  months. 

He  WW  sttcoeeded  in  command  by  his  brother  Abd-el- 
rabman,  who^  treading  in  the  footsten  of  his  fhther  and 
brother,  assumed  all  the  power,  while  Hisb&m  led  a  profi; 
gate  life  within  the  waUs  of  the  seraglio.  But  not  satisfied 
with  what  he  held,  the  ambitious  minister  aimed  at  royalty 
itself.  He  prevailed  upon  Hish4m,  who  was  childless,  to 
name  him  his  suooessor ;  but  his  rash  act  was  the  cause  of 
his  ruin,  for  Mohammed,  a  prince  of  the  blood,  repaired  to 
the  ftontiers.  assembled  an  army,  invested  Cordova,  and 
Abd-el-malek  having  been  deserted  by  his  followers,  was 
made  prisoner,  and  wueifled  by  the  victw's  order%  on  the 
17th  of  January,  1009. 

The  apparent  motives  of  Mobammed's  rebellion  seemed 
to  be  to  release  his  sovereign  from  the  dependenee  and  cap 
tivity  in  which  he  had  been  held  by  the  sons  of  Al-mansur. 
But  no  sooner  did  be  see  his  authority  firmly  established, 
than  giving  out  that  Hish&m.  whom  be  kept  in  still  closer 
confinement,  was  dead,  be  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed 
in  his  stead,  and  assumed  the  titles  of  Khalif  and  Mahdi 
bitiah  (the  directed  by  Qod).  Mohammed  did  not  long  en- 
joy his  usurpation ;  he  had  soon  to  contend  against  a  pow- 
erful adversary,  Suleymfcn,  also  a  member  of  the  royal  family, 
who,  at  the  head  of  the  African  guard,  took  the  field  against 
him,  defeated  his  troops,  and  gained  momentary  possession 
of  the  capital  in  1009 ;  and  altboo^  Mohainined  re-en- 
tered Cordova  a  few  montha  afterwaras,  he  ftU  a  victim  to 
the  fury  of  the  pt^ulaea,  who  tore  him  to  pisoe^  and  sent 
his  head  to  the  eamp  of  Us  rival  (Aug..  1010). 

Suleym&n,  surnamed  Aimosimn  bulah  (he  who  implores 
Ciod's  proteotioo),  administered  the  affairs  of  Mohammedan 
Spain  in  Hishim's  name^althougb  some  autbws  sHM>ose  that 
Hisb^  was  secretly  put  to  death  by-his  orders   But  the 
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p(nrar  of  the  XJauimh  dynasty,  and  indeed  of  the  ICohant- 
medan  empire  of  ^win/iras  ftat  deoayinK.  The  goTeraors 
of  the  proTinees,  renisin|{  to  acknowledge  uie  authority  of  a 
capital  which  became  tba  poawMiion  m  muf  daring  rebel, 
renised  all  allegiance  to  the  sultans  of  Cordova.  Tha  an- 
tient  inheritance  of  the  khalifs  was  cut  up  into  a. thousand 
petty  kingdoms,  which,  beiuK  iscdated  and  weakened,  fell 
an  easy  prey  to  the  attacks  of  the  Christiana.  The  throne 
of  Conlova  itself  was  occupied  by  aumeroui  adventurers. 
Suleym&n  was  defeated  and  slain  by  Ali  Ibu  Hamud(1016)> 
who  was  himself  assassinated  in  lha  bath  by  two  of  his  Sla- 
vonian eunuchB(1017).  Al-Kftsim,  and  Ydya,  the  brotlier 
and  nephew  of  Ali,  disputed  the  crown  with  Abd-el-rahman 
IV^  aumamed  Al-mortadhi  (be  who  is  agreeable  to  Gh>d). 
At^-el-nhman  V.,  Mohammed  m.,  who  was  k  illed  in  battle 
in  1018,  and  lastly  Hisb&m  III.,  ooeupied  alternatively  the 
throne  of  Cordova  fbr  a  ^noe  of  thirteen  years. 

With  Hisham  QL  ( 1 03 1)  ended  the  Kl^i&ta  of  the  West, 
and  the  noUe  raeeof  the  Beni  UmeyyalLwho^  with  a  alight 
interruption  of  five  yein.  had  occupied  the  ttame  of  Spain 
for  251  yearf,  and  given  a  aeries  of  seventeen  sultana  to 
Cordova. 

'Htirdperiod:  1031-1238.  Independent KtngdomM.—Witii 
the  extinction  of  the  kbalifate  of  Cordova,  the  ambitious 
local  governors  throughout  the  Peninsula  threw  off  the 
mask,  and,  asserting  their  independeDce,  assiinied  the  title 
of  kings.  Ibn  Abhid  rose  in  Seville;  Idris  Ibn  Ali  in 
Malaga ;  Elvira  and  Granada  obeyed  Habib  Ibn  Maks&n ; 
and  Valencia  was  under  the  rule  of  Abd-el-aciz.  a  descend- 
ant  of  the  famous  Al-mansi^.  Badajoz  and  the  whole  of 
Estremadura  were  under  the  dominion  of  Abdallah  Ibn 
Alaftaa ;  Saragoasa,  Huesca,  and  moatof  AraRon,  imder  that 
of  Al-mondher  Ibn  Yahya;  Ismail  Ibn  Dhw-ntiQ  reigned 
at  Toledo ;  Tehwar  at  Cordova ;  and  Zohair  and  Khuran.  two 
Slavonian  eunuchs,  who  yoA  paased  their  youth  in  the  seraglio 
of  Hidi&m  held,  the  fiurmer,  Almena  and  Muroia ;  the 
latter,  Denia.  Cities,  even  of  tbe  second  order,  suoh  as  Car* 
mona.  Algesiras,  Albarracin,  had  also  their  rulers,  and  the 
empire  of  the  Beni  Umeyyah  was  divided  into  aa  many 
kingdoms  as  there  were  governments  before.  To  detail  the 
history  of  these  pettv  dynasties,  some  of  which  lasted  nearly 
a  century,  while  others  had  but  an  ephemeral  existence, 
would  be  a  long  and  arduous  task.  It  may  be  sufficient  to 
say,  that  after  a  bloody  civil  war,  most  of  the  smaller  states 
were  again  blended  into  one  or  another  of  the  great  king- 
doms, and  that  (at  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century)  Kto- 
hammedan  Spain  was  divided  among  Mohammed  Ibn  AbMd, 
king  of  Seville,  Yahya,  king  of  Toledo,  Al-moetain,  king 
of  Saragossa,  and  Obmt  Al-motawakel,  king  of  Badajos  and 
part  of  PortugaL 

During  this  period  of  troubles  and  civil  war,  a  oonaideiv 
able  portion  of  Portugal  and  much  of  New  Castile  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Christians.  The  kings  of  Leon  and  Na- 
varre,  and  die  counts  of  Barceiona,  suspending  their  own 
animosities,  reaolved  to  share  in  the  spoils  of  their  falling 
rival.  After  a  siege  of  three  years  Toledo  was  compelled  to 
capitulate,  uid  on  the  25th  of  May,  1085,  Alfonso  entered 
the  antisnt  capital  of  the  Grothic  monarchy.  The  whole  of 
New  Castile  soon  followed  the  fate  of  its  capital.  Alfonso 
pushed  on  his  conquests,  and  was  going  to  invade  the  do- 
minions of  Al-muatamed  Ibn  Abb&d,  the  most  powerful 
sovereig;n  (tf  Mohammedan  Spain,  when  a  reli^us  and 
political  revolutwn  chained  the  aqieet  of  a&irs  m  the  Pe- 
ninsula. 

Bnqnre  <^  the  Mmoramdett  1099-1 14C.--Towsrd8  the 
middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  two  men,  named  Yahya  Ibn 
Ibr&hhn,  and  jU>dallab  Ibn  Yasim  [Alhoravidbs],  the  for* 
mer  a  pilgrim  to  Mecca,  where  be  learnt  divinity  and  juris- 
prudence, the  latter  a  diatingmahed  tbeokigian,  succeeded 
oy  their  combined  efforts  in  rescuing  some  of  the  Afk'ican 
tribes  who  dwelt  beyond  the  chain  (tf  Mount  Atlas  from 
the  state  of  gross  ignorance  in  which  they  lived,  and  in  in- 
structing them  in  the  dogmas  of  religion.  Under  the  pretext 
that  to  diffuse  a  holy  religion  was  among  the  most  impend 
tive  of  dutiaa,  Abdallah  easily  prevailed  upon  his  obedient 
disciples  to  make  war  upon  toeir  neighboun.  The  sur- 
rounding isolated  tribes  were  gradually  reduced,  and  the 

Sople  united  under  this  confederacy  ieceiv«d  the  name  of 
urabUinM,  or  Almoravidea,  whidh  signifies  men  eonaoosated 
to  the  ssnrioe  of  Ood.  AbdaUah  now  tacumad  the  title  of 
Amir,  and  was  snoeeeded  by  Ahd  Bekr,  who,  leaving  Us  nn- 
tivedNerts,niidartookthe«anqttsstofnwtfaeraAihea.  His 


ocHisin  Ydsef  Ibn  T&sbfin  aubdued  Fez  and  the  greatest 
part  of  Mauritania,  and  in  1073  the  powu-  of  the  Almora- 
videa  was  universally  acknowledged  throughout  notbem 
and  part  of  central  Africa.  To  this  monarch  Xhm  Moham- 
medan princes  of  Spain  had  recourse  when  pressed  by  the 
victorious  arms  of  Alfonso ;  and  YUsef,  whose  ambition  knew 
no  boundiv  eagerly  eeiiad  upon  the  opportunity  of  extending 
his  conquests.  He  crossed  the  strait  at  the  head  of  a  pow- 
erftil  army  (Aug.,  1086),  and  meeting  Alfonso  near  Badajoc, 
at  a  place  called  Zalaca,  gained  over  him  a  signal  victory 
(OctI,  1086),  which,  bemg  followed  by  other  suooesaes,  bad 
the  effect  of  checking  the  progress  of  the  Christian  king. 
But  if  tbe  Moslems  of  Spain  were  by  this  timely  aid  saved 
from  th«r  common  enemy,  they  had  aoMi  to  lament  that 
they  ever  invited  to  their  country  so  dangerous  ally ;  fat, 
struck  by  the  fertility  and  pleasing  aspect  of  the  Peninsula, 
compared  with  bis  native  Mserta,  the  witdoonqiwnr  turned 
his  arms  wainst  very  people  whom  be  was  called  to 
proteoti  and  suooeeded,  partly  by  treason  and  putly  vio- 
lence, in  establishing  hia  snpremai^  in  Spain. 

Ydse(  the  flret  monarch  of  that  race,  died  in  Marocoo,  in 
September,  1 106.  He  was  sucoeeded  by  hia  son  Ali.  who, 
in  1108,  defeated  near  Ucles  anarmyof  Casttliani,  and  slew 
the  ittfimte  Don  Sancho,  son  of  Alfonso.  In  1 1  IB  howevei 
the  important  city  of  Saragoasa  was  wrested  from  the  Mos- 
lems, and  the  north  of  Spain  for  ever  freed  from  their  sway. 

To  Ali,  who  died  in  February,  1143,  suoceeded  Tfcahfin 
Ibn  Ali,  under  whose  reign  the  Christians  made  great  pro- 
gress. Obliged  to  defend  his  own  kingdom  of  Mauritania 
against  the  attacks  of  tbe  Almobadn  (another  sect  of 
enthusiastic  Africans,  who  were  then  contraiding  for  power), 
T&shftn  had  no  leisure  to  attend  to  his  poaaeasions  acroaa 
the  sea,  and  Spain  was  left  to  its  own  reaouroea.  T&shGn 
died  in  July,  1145,  at  Oran,  when  he  waa  bcsisgsd  by  an 
army  of  Almohades. 

IbrUiim  Abd  Ish&fc,  the  last  monarch  of  the  dynia^ 
of  the  Almoravidea,  auooeeded  hia  fiither,  but  his  reign 
was  of  short  duration.  Unable  to  resist  the  rising  power 
of  the  Almohades,  who  were  wresting  from  him  city  after 
city,  he  shut  himself  in  his  capital,  the  oity  of  Maroceo. 
On  the  Bunender  of  that  place,  in  1146,  he  was  brought  to 
the  pieseoca  of  Abd-el'mdjuen,  the  general  of  the  assailing 
forces,  and  immediately  beheaded. 

Empire  of  the  Atmohade*. — Mohammed  Ibn  Abdallah, 
a  native  of  Herga  in  Africa,  or,  according  to  some  authors, 
tbe  son  of  a  lamplighter  in  the  mosque  la  Cordova  [Alho- 
HAnna'),  waa  the  founder  of  a  new  iwigionB  aecUwhioh,  like 
that  of  tbe  Alnunvidea,  originated  in  the  deserts  budering 
on  Mount  Atlaa,  and  soon  spread  aw  the  whole  of  Africa. 
By  making  hia  foUowets  believe  that  be  was  the  tweUUi 
im&m  of  the  race  of  AU,  and  the  Mehedif  or  director,  who 
was  to  teach  mankind  the  path  of  salvatKm,  and  cause 
virtue  and  happiness  to  reign  over  the  whole  earth;  by 
inveighing  against  the  nces  and  corruption  of  the  Almora- 
vides,  and  promising  Paradise  to  those  who  should  foil  in 
the  contest  he  attracted  numerous  proselytes  to  hit  stan- 
dard. In  1 121,  after  asaooiating  wita  him  in  tbe  empire  a 
promising  youth  named  Abd-el-mumen,  he  marched  against 
the  Almoravides  at  the  heed  of  considerable  forces.  In 
1 1 23  he  defeated  their  army,  commanded  by  Abd  Bekr.  In 
the  followii^  yw  he  gained  no  lesa  signal  a  victoiy.  Ma- 
rocoo, Fez,  umI  other  important  cities  were  subdued  in  1 1 25 
by  his  lieutenant  Abd-el-mdmen,  and  in  1 149  the  whole  of 
northern  Afkiea  aelaunrledged  the  qnritnsl  and  tenqKwal 
yoke  of  Hm  Almohades. 

Mohammed  died  in  1129.  He  was  succeeded  by  Abd-el- 
miimen,  who  was  'eagor  to  add  the  posseasiim  of  Spain  to 
his  African  conquest..  This  was  easily  scccHUplisbed  by 
means  of  his  generala ;  but  as  he  was  preparing  to  cross 
the  straits  ana  take  the  command  of  his  Aflciaen  bands 
sgainat  the  Christian  kmgs,  death  aurprised  hW  in  the 
month  of  March  (others  say  May),  1163. 

He  was  auoeeeded  by  his  you  ngest  son,  Ydsef  Abd  Yakdb, 
who  appeara  at  first  to  have  cultivated  the  arts  of  peace.  It 
was  he  who,  in  1171,  huiltin  Seville  the  fomoua  mosque  and 
the  mc^ifioent  square  tower  belonging  to  it,  which  farm* 
at  present  part  of  the  cathedral.  He  also  built  a  bridge  ot 
boataon  the  Guadalquivir.  ^n73bedefoatedAlfonsonU.. 
king  of  Castile,  snd,  after  layiiw  tbe  country  waste  and 
takmg  sewal  fcHimiiiJii,  returned  victorious  to  Aftiea.  He 
agsto  ofossed  the  sea  in  1184,  and  landed  in  flpaftit  wbas* 
h»  wsiaed  vtil  the  mwMiit  of  biideal^^^^||^ 
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1  lS4}i  ooouioned  by  voands  received  in  an  engagement 
uwr  Santaiem  in  Portugal. 

AbiA  Ydsef  Yakiib,  better  known  by  the  surname  of  Al- 
manaiir,  landed  at  Algesiras,  and  defeated  Alphonso  III.  of 
Castile  in  the  plains  of  Alarcos.  He  then  marched  against 
Toledo,  the  capital,  and  although  he  could  not  reduce  it,  he 
took  Madrid,  Guadalaxara,  and  all  the  surrounding  tei^ 
ritory.  Yusef  died  in  January  or  August,  1199,  leaving 
behind  him  the  charuter  of  an  aUe^  bnn.  and  magnani- 
mous prince. 

Mehammed  Ibn-Abdallah,  auTB&meA  Anndmr  UdtnUlah 
(the  defender  of  the  religion  of  God),  was  the  next  pfince  of 
the  race  of  the  Almohadea  who  occupied  the  tnrone  of 
Molwmmedan  Spain,  which  was  every  day  being  reduced 
to  narrower  limits.  No  sooner  was  Mohammed  on  ihe 
throne  than  he  made  a  last  effort  to  r^in  the  p(»wsBion 
of  those  countries  which  had  been  lost  by  his  ancestors.  In 
May,  1211,  he  crossed  the  strait  with  an  army,  the  largest 
perhaps  that  Africa  ever  poured  on  the  shores  of  Spain  (for 
we  are  told  that  it  amounted  to  several  hundred  uousand 
men),  and  encamped  on  the  summit  of  that  mountainous 
chain  which  divides  New  C^tile  from  Andalusia.  He  was 
soon  met  by  the  combined  forces  of  the  Christian  princes 
and  thousands  of  foreign  volunteers,  whom  a  crusade  pro- 
claimed by  the  Pope  Innocent  III.  brought  to  their  help. 
The  day  was  &tal  to  the  Almohades:  they  wm%  defeated 
with  dreadful  carnage,  and  the  battle  of  Las  Navas  may  be 
considered  as  one  which  in  its  immediate  consequences 
involved  the  ruin  of  the  Mohammedan  empire  in  Spain. 
Mohammed  died  in  Uaroeeo,  in  July,  1813,  not  without 
wspieion  of  poison. 

The  reign  of  Yilisef  II.,  sumamed  AbiJ  Yakdb,  who  was 
unly  eleven  years  of  age  on  the  death  of  his  father,  was  a 
scene  of  continued  troubles.  He  died  without  issue,  in 
January,  1224.  His  successw,  Abl-m&tik  Abd-et-wahid, 
lost  both  life  and  empire  a  few  months  afterwards  (1224)  at 
the  hands  of  Abdallah  Abu  Mohammed,  samamwt  Al-adel, 
who  himself  was  strangled  in  October,  1227. 

Alm6mAu  Abii  Ali  was  not  more  fortunate.  He  had  to 
contend  in  Africa  against  his  rdative  Yahya,  who  disputed 
the  throne  with  him,  and  in  Spain  against  an  enterprising 
chieftain,  Ibn  Hiid  by  name,  who  had  himself  proolaimed 
king  of  Mohammedan  Spain,  and  ultimately  succeeded  in 
wresting  that  country  from  the  Almohades.  Alm&mihi  died 
in  1232. 

The  power  of  the.Almohades  was  now  Ikst  declining. 
Mohammed,  the  successor  of  Alm&mdn,  strove  in  vain  to 
re^tablish  his  supremacy  in  Spain :  he  was  obliged  to  i^uit 
that  country,  and  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  his  adversaries, 
wtio  divided  it  among  themselves.  Jomayl  Ibn  Zey&n  held 
Valencia  and  the  surrounding  country ;  Ibn  HiSd  was 
obeyed  in  Aragon  and  part  of  Andalusia ;  and  Mohammed 
Ibn  Alahmar  ruled  despotically  over  Jaen  and  the  best 
part  of  the  province  of  Granada.  Occasionally  at  war  with 
each  other,  the  above-mentioned  princes  showed  their  ina- 
bility to  contend  with  the  Christians.  Cordova,  the  proud 
capital  of  the  Mohammedan  empire,  surrendered  to  the 
victors  in  June,  1236;  Valencia  capitulated  in  September, 
123B;  Denia  in  May,  1244;  and  during  the  year  1246  all 
the  ibrtresses  on  boUi  banks  of  the  Onadalquivir,  from 
Jaen  to  the  gates  of  Seville,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Qirlsttans. 

Mohammed  Ibn  Alahmar,  king  of  Granada,  became  the 
vassal  of  Ferdinand  lU.,  who  in  1248,  assisted  by  his 
powerful  subject,  wrested  from  the  Mwlems  tbo  important 
citv  of  SoriUe. 

'Fourth  IMod.  1238-1492.  Kingdom  of  Granada.— 
By  becoming  the  vassal  of  Ferdinand,  the  new  king  of 
Granada,  Mf^ammed  Ibn  Alahmar.  insured  peace  fbr  his 
dominions  as  long  as  Ferdinand  lived.  However,  on  the 
death  of  Alonso  X-,  surnamed  the  learned,  who  succeeded 
his  father  in  the  throne  of  Ckstile,  a  desultory  warfare  was 
prosecuted  on  both  sides,  which  ended  in  a  truoe  in  1266. 
Ibn  Alahmar  died  in  January,  1273. 

He  was  soooeeded  1^  his  son,  Mohammed  11.,  under 
whose  reign  anirther  attempt  was  made  by  the  AfHeans  to 
m-establiui  in  the  heart  of  Spain  &e  supremacy  of  Islfcm. 
In  1275  Ibn  Ydsef,  king  of  Fes  and  Maroeco,  crossed  the 
straits  at  the  head  of  considerable  forces,  and  at  first  gained 
Huioe  advant^Ks ;  but  he  was  soon  compelled  to  retire  to 
his  own  doffiinnHis.  Mohammed,  king  of  Granada,  likewise 
■ttsn^led  to  x^iaia  part  of  th9  tfnitoriM  lost  1^  his  Iktlwr; 


bat  after  a  reign  of  twenty-nine  years  spent  in  continual 
war  wttli  the  (jhristians,  he  died  without  accomplishing  his 

obiect,  in  1302. 

Mohammed  III.,  aurnsmed  Abd  Abdalla,  his  son  and 
successor,  was  an  unfortunate  monarch.  He  had  not  only 
to  contend  against  his  own  subjects,  who  revolted  at  Guadix 
and  Atmeria,  but  to  defend  his  kingdom  from  the  Chris- 
tians, who,  in  1308.  snatched  from  him  the  important  for- 
tress of  Gibraltar.  On  his  return  to  Granada,  after  an  i 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  relieve  Almeria,  which  the  king  of 
Aragon  had  invested  (1309),  he  was  the  victim  of  a  popular 
commotion,  and  obliged  to  resign  his  throne  to  his  brother 
Nasser. 

The  commencement  of  Nasser's  reign  was  propitious. 
The  siege  of  Almeria  was  raised;  and  C^euta.  which  had 
been  in  thp  hands  of  the  Africans,  and  had  become  one  of 
the  keys  of  the  straits  since  the  Christians  heU  Gibraltar, 
was  reduced  by  his  generals.  But  the  same  inconstant 
mob  which  had  raised  him  to  power,  now  decreed  his 
deposition.  In  1314  the  people  of  Granada  rose  and  | 
proclaimed  Ismail  Ibn  Faraj.  Nasser  went  out  against 
them,  but,  having  been  defeated  and  besieged  in  his  palace, 
be  was  obliged  to  resign  and  retire  into  private  life. 

Ismail  Ibn  Faraj,  surnamed  Abii-el-walid,  a  prince  of  the 
blood,  showed  great  abilities  both  as  a  warrior  and  as  a 
statesman.  Although,  in  1316,  he  iailed  in  his  attempt  to 
take  Gibraltar,  be  gained  (1319)  a  most  signal  victory  over 
the  Cluistians  commanded  by  Pedro,  In&nte  of  Castile,  and 
his  unde  John,  both  of  whom  remained  dead  on  the  field  of 
battle.  Martos  and  Baza  were  taken  in  1 339,  and  the  east- 
em  limits  of  his  empire  were  oonatderebly  extended  through  I 
his  conquests  in  Murcia.  This  however  did  not  save  him 
from  his  internal  enemies.  Mohammed,  a  prince  of  the 
royal  blood,  having  received  an  insult  from  him.  swore  that 
he  would  lake  revenge ;  and  as  Ismail  was  one  day  walking 
with  his  prime-vizir  through  the  corridors  of  the  Alham- 
bra.  he  was  assailed  by  a  band  of  assassins,  headed  by 
Mohammed  in  person,  and  both  king  and  minister  fell 
under  the  poniards  of  the  conspirators,  in  1325. 

After  the  death  of  Ismail,  his  son  Mohammed  IV.  was 
unanimously  raised  to  the  throne  of  Granada.  The  com- 
mencement of  his  reign  was  unprosperous.  Othm&n,  the 
captain  of  his  guards,  revolted,  and  proclaimed  Mohammed 
Ibn  Feraj.  The  Castilians  (1328)  seized  on  Vera,  Olbera. 
Ayamonte,  and  other  fortresses ;  and  on  the  king  gDins  out 
in  person  to  stop  their  progress,  he  was  defeated  ann  his 
army  dispersed.  The  rebel  Othm&n,  who  bdonged  to  the 
royal  femily  of  Fez,  having  obtained  reinforeemoits  from 
Africa,  took  Algesiras,  Marbella,  and  Ronda.  But  towards 
the  end  of  his  reign  fra-tune  proved  more  fbvourable  to  his 
arms.  In  1 329  he  retook  the  important  city  of  Baens,  reco- 
vered Gibraltar  in  1330.  and  succeeded  in  reducing  all  the 
rebel  governors  to  obedience.  However,  as  he  was  pre- 
paring to  cross  over  to  Africa  on  a  visit  to  Abu-l-bosan, 
kin^  of  Fez.  he  was  assassinated  at  Gibraltar,  in  1333 

\  tisef  Abu-l-hej^j,  who  at  the  time  of  his  brother's  death 
was  at  Granada,  was  immediately  raised  to  the  throne.  In 
the  words  of  the  Arabian  writers,  he  was  the  most  pacific, 
the  most  patriotic,  and  the  most  enlightened  monarch  that 
ever  reigned  at  Granada.  In  the  mtervaU  of  peace  he 
seems  to  have  given  his  unreserved  attention  to  the  retbrm 
of  the  administntion  of  justiDe,  to  the  encouragement  of 
mechanical  and  other  usotiI  arts,  and  to  the  promotion  of 
the  general  welfore.  During  his  reign  tbo  Africans  under 
their  king  Abu-l-hasan  made  a  last  but  unsuccessfbl  at- 
tempt to  plant  the  banners  of  Islamism  in  the  centre  of 
Spain.  Tney  were  net  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Salado 
near  Tarifa  by  the  Castilians  and  Portuguese  (Oct,  1340). 
The  Africans  were  cut  to  pieces  with  immense  loss,  and  the 
Moorish  king's  wives,  together  with  a  rich  booty,  became  the 
prize  of  the  victors.  The  loss  of  Al;;esira8  in  1343,  and  that 
of  many  important  towns  in  1344,  followed  this  most  signal 
victoiy,  and  the  limits  of  the  kingdom  of  Granada  were  thus 
eoratidenibly  narrowed.  Like  most  of  his  predecessors,  Yusef 
ftdl  by  an  assassin.  In  the  month  of  December,  1332,  he 
was  stabbed  while  at  prayers  in  the  mosque  by  a  mad- 
man. 

Mohammed  V.,  the  eldest  son  of  Ydsef,  inheritud  the 
virtues  and  the  abilities  of  his  father.  At  peace  with  tlw 
Christians,  he  gave  his  entire  attention  to  promote  the 
prospwity  and  welfore  of  his  subjects,  but  rcdieUioii,  as 
usual,  came  to  divart  hii  good  OBugns.    Smuc  d^coa- 
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tented  cbieftaina,  whom  the  scTerity  of  hU  judgments  bad 
displeased,  turned  their  eyes  to  his  brother  Ismail,  and  in 
the  year  1359  attacked  Mohammed's  palace,  massacred  the 
guard,  and  rushed  into  the  royal  apartments.  Finding 
their  victim  gone,  they  tumultuoiuly  proclaimed  Ismail 
their  loader. 

Ismail  IL  ^d  not  reign  long.  Scarcely  had  be  occupied 
the  throne  for  one  year,  when  he  himself  fell  a  victim  to 
the  ambition  of  one  of  his  courtiers.  Abu  Said  by  name, 
wbo  had  assisted  in  raising  him  to  the  throne,  but  who  now 
besieged  him  in  the  Alhambra,  made  him  jviaonar  in  a 
sally,  and  had  him  put  to  death  in  July,  1360. 

Tlie  usurper  Abd  Said  did  not  long  enj(^  the  fruit  of  his 
treason.  Being  at  war  with  Pedro,  surnamed  the  Cruel,  king 
of  Castile,  aba  with  the  dethroned  monarch  Mohammed  V., 
whose  authority  was  still  acknowledged  at  Ronda  and  the 
neighbouring  districts,  and  seeing  that  be  could  not  well 
resist  both  his  enemies,  he  restdved  to  do  homage  to  the 
crown  of  Castile,  and  to  bold  bis  fcmnlem  thenoeforth 
as  an  hereditary  flet  Having  obtained  a  safb  conduct, 
be  repaired  to  Mville  with  a 'small  escort,  and  preseDted 
himself  before  the  Castilian  king.  But  either  the  riches 
which  the  Bbor  had  with  him,  even  after  presenting  a  con- 
siderable portion  to  Pedro,  awoke  the  avarice  of  that  prince, 
or,  what  is  more  probable,  Pedro  was  in  secret  intelligence 
with  Ab<l  Sud's  rival:  the  fbct  is,  that,  in  violation  of 
the  rules  of  hospitality,  the  unfortunate  monarch  was  put  to 
death.    This  happened  in  1 362. 

By  the  death  of  the  usurper,  the  throne  of  Granada  de- 
volved upon  the  legitimate  sovereign.  The  remainder  of 
Mohammed's  life  was  troubled  only  by  one  unimportant 
revolt,  -which  was  speedily  repressed.  He  took  Algesiras  in 
1370,  and  razed  the  fortifications.  Mohammed  died  in  1391. 

YiLaef  II.,  surnamed  Abd  Ahdallah.  snoceeded  to  his 
fiither.  Scarcely  however  was  he  seated  oti  the  throne,  when 
he  narrowly  escaped  fidling  a  victim  to  the  rebellion  of  his 
son  Mt^ammed,  who»  by  aoousing  his  fiither  of  being  a 
friend  to  the  Christians,  had  succeeded  in  forming  a  pow«- 
ful  party.  The  sedition  having  been  appeased,  Yilsef  invaded 
Murcia  (1391),  bnt  without  much  success.  He  was  more 
fortunate  in  1394,  when  the  mnd-master  of  Alcantara,  who 
bad  advanced  to  the  mtes  of  Granada  with  a  body  of  ttvalry, 
was  cut  to  pieces  with  his  men,  and  himself  slain.  Ydsef 
died  in  1395,  with  symptoms  of  poison. 

No  sooner  had  Y^sef  expired,  than  Mohammed  VI.,  the 
same  son  who  had  conspired  against  him,  seized  on  the 
sceptre,  to  the  prejudice  of  his  eldest  brother  Yiisef,  whom 
be  confined  in  a  dungeon  in  the  cattle  of  Salobrena.  The 
first  year  of  his  rwgn  m  psised  at  PMce  with  the  Chriitians, 
and  even  viidted  Enrique  IIL  in  Toledo;  but  war  having 
broken  out  again,  through  the  indiscretion  and  temerity  of 
the  govemoni  of  the  flvntier  fortresses  on  both  sides,  the 
Moors  took  Ayamonte  in  1397,  and  in  the  following  year 
they  defeated  a  small  army  (^Christians  on  the  hanks  of 
the  Guadiana.  These  successes  however  were  more  than 
balanced  by  the  loss  of  Zahara  and  other  towns,  which  the 
regent  Ferdinand  took  from  them  in  1407.  Mohammed 
died  in  1410. 

Immediately  after  Mohammed's  death,  his  brother,  Yilsef 
III.,  was  released  from  his  confinement  and  placed  on  the 
throne.  He  governed  the  kingdom  with  comparative  tran- 
quillity, and  for  a  period  of  14  years,  during  which  peace 
was  only  interrupted  once,  in  1416,  when  the  Christians 
under  the  Infitnte  Don  Fenumdo  took  possession  of  Ante- 
quera.   Ydsef  died  in  14^ 

Mohammed  VII.,  surnamed  Al-yuseri,  or  the  left-handed, 
succeeded  his  fother  Yfise£  His  first  care  after  taking 
the  reins  of  government  was  to  renew  the  truce  with  the 
Christians,  a  circumstance  which,  united  to  bis  haughty  and 
overbearing  temper,  made  him  exceedingly  unpopular  with 
his  subjects.  Having  moreover  prohibited  some  fovourite 
public  amusements,  he  became  so  odious,  that  an  insurrec- 
lion  broke  out  at  Granada,  his  palace  was.  invested  and 
forced,  and  be  had  to  escape  to  the  court  of  bis  kinsman,  the 
sultan  of  Tunifl^  in  142S. 

The  vacant  throne  was  filled  by  Mohammed  VIII.  At 
the  bead  ef  an  army  ftirnished  him  by  the  king  of  Tunu  the 
dethroned  monardi  appeared  the  ensuing  year  in  Andalusia, 
entered  Granada,  beueged  the  usurper  in  his  palace,  and 
beheaded  him  in  1430.  But  Mohammed  waa  destined  to 
lose  huf  throne  a  second  time,  for  YUsef  Ibn  Alahmar,  a 
dasueodant  from  the  fliit  kings  <rf  Granada,  made  an  rilianee 


with  John  IL,  king  of  Castile,  and,  having  defeated  tiia 
troops  of  his  rival  in  1 435,  marched  on  Granada,  and  entervd 
the  capital  without  opposition,  while  Mohammed  fled  to 
Ablaga  for  reftige. 

Ywef  IV.  was  imraedialaly  hailed  kin&  bnt  after  a  short 
and  turbulent  reign  of  six  months,  he  died  in  1435,  and 
Mohammed,  the  dethroned  monanA,  who  resided  at  Malan, 
was  proclaimed  for  the  third  time.  Not  even  then  was  ue 
unfortunate  king  suffered  to  govern  in  peace,  for  in  1445 
his  nephew,  Mohammed  Ihn  Othmin,  raised  a  eommotim) 
ainong  the  people,  seized  on  the  Alhambra,  took  Mdiammed 
prisoner,  and  confinM  him  to  a  dungeon,  where  he  passed 
the  remainder  of  tis  days. 

The  usurper  was  immediately  proclaimed  under  the  name 
of  Mohammed  IX.,  but  a  new  competitor  for  the  throne, 
whose  name  was  also  Mohammed  Ibn  Ismail,  and  who 
was  supported  by  the  Castilian  monarch,  seized  on  the  for- 
tress of  Montefiio,  and  maintained  himself  there  in  spite  of 
all  the  exartions  of  Mohammed.  Dtiring  fonr  or  five  years 
the  kingdom  of  Granada  was  exposed  to  all  the  horrors  of 
a  civil  war,  incressed  tenfold  by  the  devastating  irruptions 
of  the  Christians.  At  last,  in  1484,  the  rebels,  who  had 
hitherto  kept  on  the  defensive,  having  received  reinforce- 
ments from  John,  king  of  Castile,  marched  aeainst  Granada, 
defeated  the  royal  troops,  and  triumphantTy  entered  that 
capital,  from  which  the  Moorish  kii^  was  fortunate  mougfa 
to  escape  in  disguise. 

Mohammed  X.,  son  of  Ismail,  was  then  received  without 
opposition,  and  reigned  for  twenty-one  years  in  comparative 
tranquillity,  and  without  the  Sequent  revolts  which  had 
precipitated  so  many  of  his  predecessors  from  their  thrones. 
But  the  existence  of  the  Moorish  kingdom  of  Granada  was 
fost  drawing  to  a  close.  In  1460  the  Christians  took 
Gibraltar,  and  Arcbidona,  and  subdued  all  the  intennediate 
country ;  the  frequent  inennions  oi  the  borderers  aho  nar> 
rawed  considerably  the  limits  of  the  Mowish  kingdom,  now 
bounded  by  the  mountains  of  Slvira  and  the  sea.  A  peace 
was  at  last  concluded  in  1463,  on  condition  that  the  Moorish 
king  should  bold  hit  kingdom  as  a  fief  of  Castile,  and  par 
an  annual  tribute  of  12,000  pistoles  in  gold.  Mohammed 
died  in  1466. 

Muley  All  Abu-l-hasan,  the  eldest  sod  of  Mohammed, 
succeeded  him,  but  the  state  of  affiairs  grew  every  day  worse. 
In  1470  thegovemorof  Malaga  revolted,  and  did  homage  to 
the  king  of  Castile.  Granada,  the  capital,  and  even  the 
harem,  became  the  scene  of  those  commotions  and  discords 
that  hastened  the  ruin  of  the  Moorish  empire.  The  sultana 
Ayesha,  mother  of  Ah&  Abdallah,  heir  presumptive  to  the 
throne,  entertained  a  mortal  hatted  towards  another  of  the 
king's  wives,  a  Spanish  lady  called  Zoraya,  and  mother  of 
two  ininoea.  At  that  time  ^  two  powerfbl  states  of 
Ajagon  and  CastQe  were  united,  and  the  doom  of  the  king- 
dom of  Granada  was  sealed.  The  taking  of  Zafaan  (1481) 
by  the  generals  of  AbiJ-l-hasan,  was  the  signal  of  a  war  of 
reprisals.  The  city  of  Alhama,  one  of  the  bulwarks  of  the 
kingdom,  was  reduced  in  1482 ;  and  the  ensuing  year  se  ■ 
veral  important  fortresses  opened  their  gates  to  Uie  con- 
queror. In  the  meanwhile  the  ciU  of  Granada  was  the 
scene  of  popular  commbtion  and  civil  war.  The  court  was 
divided  into  two  hostile  factions— that  of  Ayesha  and  Zoraya, 
the  two  wives  of  Abu-l-hasan.  The  tribe  of  the  Thegris 
(Zegris)  supported  the  former;  that  of  the  Beni  Serr^' 
(Abensmrages)  the  latter;  one  held  the  Albayan,  the 
otiwc  the  Alhambra;  and  the  streets  of  Ghranada  were 
stained  with  the  blood  of  its  inhabitants.  Although  Abd 
Abdallah  succeeded  in  dethroning  his  ftther  in  1483,  he 
was  himself  taken  prisoner  by  the  Chritfiams  near  Lnoena, 
in  April.  1483.  Abi^l-hasan  regained  momentary  posses- 
sion of  bis  capital  in  1484,  but  he  was  soon  disturbed  by 
Ab^  Abdallah,  who,  having  obtained  his  liberty  again,  dis- 
puted the  throne  with  bts  aged  fother. 

At  last  the  people  of  Granada,  leaving  the  fother  and  son 
to  fight  their  own  quarrels,  appointed  Abdallah,  surnamed 
Zagal,  or  the  brave,  to  distinguish  him  from  his  nephew, 
celled  A$-9aghir,  or  the  smal^  to  be  their  king.  In  the 
meanwhile  Ferdinand  was  pushing  on  his  conquesu.  In 
June.  1484,  he  besieged  and  took  Alora  and  8etenil.and 
deftoted  the  Moors  in  two  partial  engagements.  In  1485, 
Ronda,  Marbella,  Cmn.  &e.,  fell  into  his  bands :  Loxa  8ur> 
rendered  in  I486,  and  the  msuing  campaign  began  by  the 
tiUting  of  Mftlaga.  Bnt  the  successes  of  Ferdinand^did  not 
awake  ttie  Moon  to  a  penve  of  their  dftng^^^r^^g 
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.0  put  an  and  to  theVnvildiiiMisioiu;  ftr,  proflting  by  the 
absence  of  Zagal  from  hia  capital,  Abu  Aboalla  As-saghir 
marohed  upon  Gtanada  and  usurped  the  throne. 

This  monarch,  who  is  better  known  in  the  Spanish  chro- 
nicles by  the  name  of  Boabdil,  was  the  last  king  of  Granada. 
Id  the  spring  of  1491  Ferdinand  invested  that  capital,  and 
after  a  siege  of  nearly  a  year,  the  standard  of  the  cross  waved 
on  the  red  towers  of  the  Albambra.  Thus  ended,  after 
many  ncissituded,  ao  empire  which  bad  lasted  for  nearly 
eight  centuries. 

Government,  /iu^t^/i'onc,^.~The  govemmeat  and  in- 
stitutions of  the  Spanish  Arabs  may  be  uid,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  to  have  been  modelled  upon  the  Eastern  kha- 
lifate.  The  aoTereign,  who  waa  the  source  and  depository 
of  ^  power,  possessed  entire  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal 
•uprmnacy;  be  administered  the  government  with  the 
advice  of  his  mexuar,  or  council  of  state ;  the  office  of  h<{feb, 
or  prime-minister,  corresponded  in  the  nature  and  variety 
€£  Its  Ainotioni  with  that  of  a  Turkish  grand-viaiir.  The 
provinces  were  governed  by  walis,or  miUhuyoommanden; 
and  the  administration  of  justice,  for  which  there  was  no 
other  iMse  than  the  Korfin  and  the  traditional  decisions  of 
the  companions  of  tho  Prophet,  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  kadis,  although  the  sovereign  himself  could,  in  cases  of 
appeal,  revoke  their  sentence.  The  sultan  selected  his 
successors  from  among  Iiis  progeny,  and  not  unfrec^uently 
associated  one  of  his  sons  in  the  empire  during  bu  life- 
time. 

But  although  the  prindj^  of  govemment  were  the  same 
as  in  the  East,  and  the  vices  of  Blohammedaa  constitutionB 
as  prominent,  yet  the  positi(m  of  the  Sfianish  Arabs*  sur- 
rounded as  they  were  by  enemies,  contributed  to  give  to 
their  institutions  a  vigour  and  solidity  which  they  never 
possessed  in  the  East  The  khaliti  of  Cordova  supported 
a  la^  military  force,  always  ready  to  take  the  fleld^  and  a 
numerous  fleet  to  defend  the  coast  of  their  empire  from 
any  maritime  invasion.  Agriculture  and  trade  were  fostered 
by  means  of  wise  and  paternal  regulations;  population 
incrrased  at  an  astonishing  rate ;  and  the  revenue,  which 
is  computed  at  five  millions  sterling — an  enormous  sum  for 
the  time-^enabled  the  kbalifs  of  Cordova  to  surround  their 
throne  Vrith  a  magnificence  and  splendour  unparalleled 
even  in  the  gorgeous  capitals  of  the  Bast. 

Seience$ ;  Literature  ;  Artt.—lX  is  now  uaivexsally  ao* 
knowledged  in  Europe  that  the  Arabs  sucoeeded  to  the 
sciences  of  tiie  Greeks;  that  at  a  time  when  ignorenoe  and 
bu-barism  prevailed  Uirough  every  part  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, literature  and  philosophy  found  an  asylum  amongst 
them ;  and  that  by  a  singular  revolution  in  the  history  of 
nations,  Burop9  became  indebted  to  her  Mohammedan 
invaders  for  the  first  lessons  of  science  and  learning. 
With  what  ardour  and  success  every  branch  of  know- 
ledge was  cultivated  in  the  East,  the  readers  must  already 
have  perceived  in  various  articles  of  the  present  work 
[Arabia  ;  Abdaixatif  ;  Avbmpacb  ;  Asia  ;  &o.] ;  it 
will  now  suffice  to  say,  that  to  the  Western  Arabs  espe- 
cially, and  to  their  settlement  in  a  oomer  of  our  con- 
tinent, we  owe  the  preservation  of  most  of  theseienoes 
cultivated  by  the  Greeks,  ' 

The  first  oonquerors  of  Spain,  like  those  of  the  East,  were 
a  rude  and  ilhterate  people.  It  was  not  till  the  times  of 
Abd-el-rahman,  the  first  of  the  Beni  Umeyyah  (a.b.  139, 
A.D.  7MX  that  any  attention  was  paid  to  the  cultivation  of 
letters.  Tliat  monardiand  his  successors  founded  colleges, 
formed  public  libraries,  encouraged  literary  pursuits  by 
their  example  and  their  liberality,  and  by  their  successive 
efforts  the  study  of  the  sciences  was  introduced  into  their 
states,  and  continued  to  flourish  to  a  later  period  in  Spain 
than  in  the  East  The  limits  of  this  sketch  prevent  us 
from  taking  a  complete  survey  of  Arabian  literature ;  we 
shall  therefore  omit  theology  and  grammar,  the  fiivourite 
studies  of  the  nation,  and  make  a  hasty  review  of  those 
scianees  which  the  Spanish  Arabs  cultivated  with  the 
greatest  success. 

Poetry  has  always  been  the  &vourite  pursuit  of  Eastern 
lutions:  .by  Uie  Arabs  indeed  it  was  cultivated  with  an 
ardour  which  amounted  to  a  passion,  and  Arabia  is  said  to 
have  produced  more  poets  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
together.  Tho  taste  was  rather  increased  than  abated  in 
Spain,  and  the  catalogues  of  Castri  show  to  what  extent  the 
niasBS  were  OBurted,  sinoe  not  only  war,  love,  and  satire. 
Wt  ^jtuumut  tlm^agy,  riwtnriei  ud  emi  tba  abstnise 


Bcienoes  often  fbnn  the  snl^jaet  of  their  compositiHis.  Tbeit 
poems  consist  of  idylls  elegies,  qi^rams,  odes,  satires,  and 
almost  every  other  speeiea  ^  poetoy  which  we  have  received 
from  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  except  epic  and  dramatic 
poetry,  which  they  never  attempted.  Besides  these,  the 
Spanish  Arabs  are  considered  as  the  inventors  of  a  sort  of 
idyll  called  maiuhahah  (a  word  meaniag  in  Arabic  *  the 
variegated '),  from  the  nature  of  the  composition,  which  is  a 
description  in  the  most  vivid  colours  of  a  woman,  a  city,  a 
horse,  a  flower,  or  any  similar  object.   The  most  distin- 

f'  uished  among  the  poets  of  Mohammedan  Spain  bib,  Yahya 
bn  Hudbeyl  and  Ahmed  Ibn  Abd-rabbihi,  who  flourished 
in  the  ninth  century ;  Yayhia  Ibn  Al-hakero  Al-ghassal, 
who  wrote  in  940  a  poem  on  tiie  Conquest  of  Spain  by 
Mdsa ;  Abd  T4Ub  Aloira.  who  acquired  the  honorable 
suraame<tfil/-n»u/mfiaM  (the  inspired);  IbnAbddn.Tho 
wrote  the '  History  of  the  Kings  of  Badajox '  in  vwse ;  Al- 
muatamed  Ibn  Abbad.  king  of  Seville ;  Almunder,  king  of 
SaragoBsa ;  and  the  famous  Abii- 1- walid  Ibn  Zeydt^n,  whose 
poems  have  lately  been  translated  by  Mr.  Weyera. . 

The  historians  of  Mohammedan  Spain  are  equally  nu- 
merous, but  their  merits  are  generally  not  great  The  best 
of  them  give  us  meagre  statementa  of  facts,  unaccompanied 
by  reflection  and  destitute  of  method.  The  most  antient  is 
Abii  Beker  Al-Hui,  who  flourished  towards  the  end  of  the 
ninth  century ;  Ibn  Hayyan,  who  wrote  a  general  history 
of  Spain  in  60  volumes ;  Mohammed  Al-m^hdhafer,  king 
of  Badi^oz,  who  left  a  history  of  his  own  times,  equally 
voluminous ;  Al-homaydi.  who  wrote  a  biograplUoal  dic- 
tionary of  illustrious  Moslems;  Ibn  BashkuwUwP  Cordova; 
Ibnu-l-Ahb&r  of  Valencia ;  and  the  virier  Ibnu-l-Kbattib, 
who  wrote  several  valuable  works  on  the  history  of  the 
kings  of  Granada,  j 

But  it  was  in  the  physical  and  experimental  sciences 
that  the  Spanish  Moslems  most  excelled.  From  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  Umeyyah  dynasty,  the  greatest  attention 
was  paid  to  the  .study  of  mauiematics,  and  all  the  other 
exact  sciences.  Copies  of  the  works  of  Dioscorides,  Hip- 
pocrates, Oalen,  Aristotle,  ApoUonius,  and  other  Greek 
writers,  were  procured  in  Constantinople,  brought  to  Cor- 
dova, and  translated.  Among  the  most  eminent  professors 
of  philosophy,  the  following  are  particularly  distinguished : 
Averroes  (or  rather  Abu  Ahdallah  Ibn  Roshd)  of  Cordova, 
who  died  a.d.  1198;  Abdelmalek  Ibn  Zobr  (oommonly 
oalUed  Aboixohar) ;  and  the  ftmous  Ibn  B^jdi,  or  Avem- 
paee.  Their  knowlsd^  of  botany  was  considerable^  and 
likewise  that  of  medicine  and  chemistry,  in  bMh  which 
sciences  they  made  considerable  proficiency.  In  matho- 
matica  and  uie  sciences  dependent  on  them',  they  were  still 
more  distinguished.  A  Spanish  Arab,  a  native  of  Toledo, 
named  Az-xarkal.  improved  the  astrolabe,  and  invented  an 
instrument  for  observing  the  motions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  which  was  long  known  in  Europe  by  the  name  of  its 
inventor. 

The  useful  arts  of  life  also  engaged  the  attenti<m  of  the 
Arabs.  Agriculture,  horticulture,  and  planting  were 
Micouraged  by  their  kings;  and  the  canals  and  other 
works  fur  iirigation  constructed  by  them,  which  are  still 
extant  in  the  plains  of  Murcia,  Valencia,  and  Granada, 
sufficiently  prove  their  skill  in  this  broneh  of  art.  The 
mechanical  arts  and  manufcctures  were  likewise  carried  to 
considerable  perfection.  The  use  of  writing-paper  was 
introduced  by  them  into  Europe ;  gunpowder  was  alsu 
improved  and  first  used  by  them  m  war ;  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  suppose  that  to  them  belongs  the  hoDonr  of  the 
discovoy  of  Uie  mariner's  compass. 

(Al-makkari*s  History  ^  Spain  under  the  Arade,  and 
other  Arabian  MSS.  in  the  library  of  the  British  Museum ; 
Coode,  Hittoria  de  la  Domittacion  de  lot  Arabe*  en  Es 
paia,  8vo.,  Mad.,  1 821 ;  Casiri.  Bibliotheca  Arabico-Hitpana 
Eacurialentia,  foL,  Matritt,  1 770 ;  Masdeu,  Historic  eritiea 
de  Etpaha,  fivo.,  Mad.,  1783-97;  Cardonne,  Hietoire  de 
VA/rique  et  de  rEpagne,  I2mo.,  Paris,  1765;  Cbenier. 
RmJurdiea  eur  lee  Mauree,  8vo.  Paris,  1 787 ;  Andres,  DelP 
Origins,  de^  Rvgrem,  e  dello  Stato  AUueie  d ogm  Lettfra- 
tura,  4to^  Parma,  1783-97.) 

MOORSHEDABAD,  one  of  the  distrieta  inio  which 
the  province  of  Bengal  is  divided.  Ite  limite  are  so  ill  de- 
fined that  it  is  not  possible  to  describe.  Uiem  with  accuracy. 
The  district  occupieB  the  central  part  of  the  pffovinos^  and  is 
intorseetad  by  the  Jellingl^  river,  one  of  tbs  most  westerty 
bmaofaaaoftiwClaiigaa.  Anponilaanof^Mkdistnet.  ia- 
Digitized  by  VjOO^IC 
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eluding  tbe  capital,  wai  estimated  in  1801  at  1,020,67£, 
abeut  tw^tbirds  of  whom  were  Hindus,  and  the  remahider 
were  chiefly  Mobammedans. 

The  most  valuable  prodootaottbeKnlate  ulk  and  indigo. 
The  neighbourhood  of  the  euntal  ia  the  chief  seat  of  toe 
mannfiutuze  of  wove-iilki  ana  taflbtas,  both  flowered  and 
plain,  and  many  other  varietiea  of  silk  goods  are  made  fbr 
intmnsd  oonsumption  and  for  exportation.  The  land  ro- 
venne,  or  Jumma,  in  1814  amounted  to  18,7&,0€0  rupees 
(187,500iL),  uid  the  excise  duties  realised  anotbw  lao  of 
rupees  (10.000^. 

MOORSHEDABAD,lhe  capital  of  tbedistrict,  and  long 
the  nominal  capital  of  Bengal,  is  situated  in  ii"  ll'N.  lat.  and 
88°  lA'  E.  long.,  on  the  Bhagirathi,  the  most  sacred  branch 
of  the  Ganges,  about  120  miles  above  Calcutta,  ibllowiog 
the  windings  of  the  stream.  The  city  was  originally  called 
Muekaoosabad.  which  was  exchanged  tor  its  present  name 
in  1704,  when  Moorshed  Kbooly  Khan  transfened  to  it  the 
seat  of  bis  jnivemnient  from  Daoea.  It  is  an  open  town, 
and  the  buiMingi  extend  on  both  sidee  of  Um  river  through 
eight  miles  of  its  coofsa.  It  is  a  imnarkably  iQ-buiU  town, 
presenting  a  great  assemblage  of  mud  and  straw  huts, 
placed  without  any  regard  to  order,  and  intermixed  with 
numerous  trees.  Near  to  tbe  river  there  are  a  few  tolera- 
bly good  brick  houses,  and  some  mosquea*  but  altogether 
tbe  city  may  be  pronounced  one  of  tbe  meanest  in  appear- 
ance in  all  India.  The  most  conspicuous  building  in  tbe 
town  is  the  residence  of  the  nabob,  a  modern  house  in 
the  Europeon  style ;  tbe  old  palace  is  in  character  with  the 
general  aspect  of  the  place. 

Moorthedabadj  or  more  properly  CotnnUtazar,  a  town 
about  one  mile  to  the  south,  which  may  be  considered  its 
port,  is  a  place  of  immense  traffic,  and  especially  in  the 
rainy  season,  which  affords  great  fiuiilily  tar  water  oonvey- 
ance.  At  this  time  the  river  is  crowded  with  boats  bring- 
ing and  oomeying  away  merobandise :  tbe  river  is  not 
nav^ble  duriiw  two  or  three  of  the  driest  months  in  each 
year.  Tbe  numberof  housesof  all  kinds  in  1814  was  about 
3u,000,  and  according  to  tbe  oompulaUon  usual  in  Bengal 
of  eleven  individuals  to  every  two  housea,  tbe  population 
of  the  town  was  165,000.  The  city  ia  the  bead-quarters  of  a 
circuit  court  embracing  tbe  surrounding  districts  of  fiogli- 

g>re.  Pumedi,  Dinagepore,  Rungpore,  lUgeehahy,  and 
irbboom. 

MOOSE,  or  MOOSE  DEER.  [Dixb,  vol.viii.,  p.  S£l. 
et  seq.] 

MORAL  SENSE  is  a  name  wfaioh,  occurring  first  in 
Lord  Shaftesbury's  *  Inquiry  eonoeming  Virtue,*  and  after- 
wards adopted  by  Hutcbeeon,  has  sinee  eome  to  be  very 
generally  emplo)^ed  to  denote  the  feelings  with  which  we 
regard  men's  actions  and  dispoaitions.  lluse  fsdings  axe 
kmiwn  also  by  the  name  of  feelings  of  moral  approbation 
and  disapprobation.  This  last  nao^d  answers  evwy  purpose 
which  is  sought  in  naming,  and  is  at  the  same  time  free 
from  the  many  objections  that  may  be  urged  against  the 
phrase  moral  tmie. 

The  phrase  moral  tente  is  objeotionable,  first  of  all, 
because  the  feelings  for  which  it  is  proposed  as  a  name 
have  no  analogy  whatever  to  the  external  senses,  from 
which  the  phrase  is  borrowed.  The  phrase  therefore  tend* 
to  give  a  wrong  notion  of  the  thing  ror  which  it  is  a  name, 
an  objection  which  is  of  itself  altogetfaer  ftlal  to  tbe  use  of 
the  phrase  for  tbe  purpose  of  naming. 

But  there  is  yet  another  ol^jeetion  wluch  ia  more  impor- 
tant than  tbe  last  The  phrase  moral  WRM,  IS  well  as  the 
phrase  monU  /aeul^,  and  the  word  eorucuiiee  (which  is 
applied  only  to  thow  case*  in  which  the  olqect  of  the 
f^*!  lings  of  moral  approbation  and  disapprobation  is  one's 
own  actions  and  dispositions)  and  other  similar  phrases  and 
words  Utat  might  be  mentioned,  tend  to  convey  a  notion  of 
a  separate  independent  winciple  in  man  from  which  be 
derives  directly  his  moral  judgments  and  feelings.  And 
acctffdingly  the  use  of  these  phrases  and  words  has  led 
writers  on  norals  to  adopt  this  notion.  The  moral  sense,  or 
moral  foculty,  or  conscience,  is  spoken  of  as  something  im- 
planted within  man  by  God,  throngh  which  he  instinctively 
distinguidbes  between  mond  good  and  evil,  virtue  and  vice, 
and  approvee  of  the  one  and  £sapproves  of  tbe  other.  The 
theory  thst  men  obawe  the  consequences  of  actions  and 
dispositions,  and  that  the  ideas  gotten  by  this  observation 
are  converted  by  an  ordimry  moceis  ot  assoeiatifui  ihto  the 
feelings  o^sd  the  Mings  or  mcnl  approbation  and  du- 


approbation,  is  rejected  as  d^rading.  Now  though  wa 
were  to  admit  that  a  man  possesses  an  inward  monitor 
which  tells  him  at  once  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong, 
it  is  dear  at  tbe  same  time  that  any  one  may  plead  Uie 
dictates  oi  this  monitor  in  defence  of  anything  that  he  may 
chooae  to  d(>  or  not  to  do*  and  that  othen  will  have  no  means 
of  oorreoting  this  plea.  Thus  if  tiiere  is  degradation  in  tbe 
other  oourae,  there  is  danger  in  this.  llr.  Bentham  baa 
referred  all  systems  of  morals  founded  on  ft  lepamte  indo' 
pendent  principle,  whether  called  moral  »mue  or  oonacieneo, 
or  1^  any  other  name,  to  individual  oapriee,  liking  or  be- 
like, sympathy  or  antipathy.  iPrindplu  qf  Moralt  <md 
Legittatian,  chap.  %  note.) 

We  quote  the  following  passage  from  an  admirable  article 
in  tbe  first  numbw  of  the  *  London  Review,'  as  serving  to 
explain  further  tbe  erroneous  theory  to  which  the  phrase 
moral  serue  has  led,  and  to  justify  the  principle  upon  which 
tbe  following  article  on  morals  is  written.  AAer  stating, 
as  a  Act  in  human  nature  that  we  have  moral  judgments 
and  moral  feelii^  and  that  oonceming  these  judgments 
and  fedinn  there  are  two  theorHi,  the  writer  proceeds : — 

*  One  theory  is  that  the  distinction  between  right  and 
wrong  is  an  ultimate  and  inexplicable  &ct ;  that  we  perceive 
this  mstinction  as  wo  perceive  the  distinolion  of  colours  by 
a  peculiar  fiunilty ;  and  that  the  pleasures  and  pains,  the 
desires  and  aversions,  consequent  upon  this  perception,  are 
all  ultimate  flicts  in  our  nature ;  as  much  so  as  the  pleasures 
and  pains,  or  the  desires  and  aversions,  of  which  sweet  or 
bitter  tastes,  pleasing  or  grating  sounds,  are  tbe  object 
This  is  called  the  theory  oi  the  moral  sense,  or  of  moral 
instincts,  ot  of  eternal  and  immutable  morality,  or  of  in- 
tuitive principles  of  morality,  or  by  any  other  name ;  to  the 
differences  between  which  those  who  adopt  the  theory  often 
attach  great  importance,  but  which,  for  our  pnsent  purpose, 
may  all  be  oonsidered  as  synonymous. 

*  Tbe  other  tbeoi^  is,  that  tbe  ideas  of  right  or  wrongs  and 
the  feelings  whieh  attach  themselves  to  thow  ideas,  are  not 
ultimate  ficts,  but  may  be  explained  and  accounted  for — are 
not  the  result  of  any  peculiar  law  of  our  nature,  but  of  the 
same  laws  on  which  all  our  othor  complex  ideas  and  feelings 
depend :  that  tbe  distinction  between  morsl  and  immoral 
acts  is  not  a  peculiar  and  inscxutable  property  in  tbe  acts 
themselves,  which  we  perceive  by  a  sense,  as  we  perceive 
colours  by  our  sense  of  sight;  bnt  flows  from  the  ordinary 
properties  of  these  actions,  for  the  recognition  of  which  we 
need  no  other  feenlty  then  our  intellects  and  bodily  senses. 
And  the  particular  property  in  actions  which  constitutes 
them  moral  or  immoral,  in  tbe  opinion  of  those  who  bold 
this  thewy  (all  of  them  at  least  who  need  to  be  noticed),  is 
tbe  influenoe  <tf  those  notions,  and  tit  tbe  dispositions  fhim 
iriiich  they  emanate,  i^hxi  human  happiueaa.  This  theory 
is  sometimes  called  the  theory  of  utility.'  (lowftm  Review, 
article  '  On  the  state  of  Philosophy  in  England,*  vol.  i., 
p.  173.) 

A  masterly  exposition  of  the  objectionableness  of  the 
phrase  moral  tense,  and  of  the  theories  that  are  founded 
upon  it,  will  be  found  also  in  Mr.  Austin's  *  Province  of 
Jurisprudence  determined.' 

MORA'LKS,  AMBROSIO,  a  Spanish  historian  and 
antiquarian,  was  bom  at  Cordova,  in  1513.  His  ^ther 
Antonio  was  an  eminent  physician,  whom  Cardinal  Zimenez 
appointed  principal  professor  of  pbUosophy  at  Alcala, 
and  to  whom  tbe  meK|uis  of  Pri^o  presented  the  boose 
which  tradition  pointed  out  as  the  one  that  Seneca  had  inha- 
bited, in  order,  said  the  donw.  that  it  might  become  again 
the  dwelling  of  the  wisest  Getdoran.  Ambrasio  bad  for  his 
maternal  grandfether  Feman  Peref  de  Oliva,  who  left  him 
a  valuable  source  of  information  in  his  get^raphical  work. 
'  Imagen  del  Mundo.'  Another  Feman  Perez  de  Oliva,  wlio 
wasAmbrosio'smBtemal  uncle,  andaprofessor  of  philosophy 
and  theology  at  Salamanca,  took  a  prominent  part  in  his 
education.  He  was  also  indebted  to  Juan  de  Medina,  and 
to  MelcbiorCano,  two  great  writers  and  eloquent  profossora 
of  divinity  of  that  time,  the  former  at  Alcala,  the  latter  at 
Salamanca,  where  "be  was  the  great  antagonist  of  his  emi- 
nent colleague  Bartholomew  Garranza,  and  a  still  gruater 
opponent  of  tbe  Jesuits.  This  Cano  or  Canus  is  the  author 
of  the  excellent  treatise '  De  Loeis  Tbeologids,'  and  was  a 
great  reformer  of  the  sehoolst  from  which  he  banidied  many 
flitile  and  absurd  qnestioiu. 

While  yet  a  youth,  IConlet  produeed  a  tnnslation  of  the 
Pinax  csrTUile  of  Oebes.  ButaieHgionft^fttimmnBtMB 
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fiur  above  all  his  literary  aspiratioiu.  and  pervaded  all  his 
aotnns. 

At  the  age  of  nineteen,  Iftmles  became  a  Jeronymite, 
when  bis  religious  fervour  being  no  longer  eontroUable,  in 
order  to  secure  himself  against  temptation,  he  attempted  to 
follow  the  precedent  of  Cfrigen.  The  excruciating  pnin  in- 
separable this  self^utilation  drew  from  bim  a  shriek 
which  brought  a  brother  monk  to  his  cell  in  time  to  f^ve 
him  effectual  aid.  In  order  to  obtain  a  papal  dispensation 
for  bis  conduct,  he  set  out  for  Rome,  but  fell  into  the  sea, 
and  was  saved,  according  to  bis  own  account,  by  a  miracle. 
Coasidcring  this  accident  as  a  warning  not  to  proceed,  he 
joined  his  friends  at  court,  and  lived  thenceforward  as  a 
secular  priest  After  the  death  of  his  father,  he  became  a 
profesaor  at  Alcala,  where  he  had.  among  others,  Guevara, 
Chacon,  Sandoval,  and  the  Brat  Don  Juan  of  Austria,  among 
his  pupils.  He  sustained  the  high  literary  credit  of  his 
fiimily  by  his  invest^ations  into  Uie  antiquities  of  Spain. 
He  began  to  collect  materials  in  1541.  and  to  arrange  them 
in  1560.  On  thedeath  of  his  friend  Florian  de  Ocampo.  he 
obtained  the  vacant  place  of  royal  chronicler;  but  his  first 
wpearance  as  an  author  was  in  defending  the  historian 
Zurita.  When  the  relics  of  Justus  and  Pastor  were 
translated  to  Alcala,  Morales  was  called  upon  to  record  that 
event  and  the  ceremony  on  the  occa^iion,  toirether  with  the 
martyrdom  of  those  saints.  On  the  death  of  the  chronicler 
Castro,  he  was  sent  to  inspect  his  papers,  as  belonging,  in 
virtue  of  his  office,  to  the  king.  The  following  year  he  had 
to  examine  the  Codex  Albeldensis,  which  was  a  collection 
of  councils  given  to  ?hilip  IT.  by  the  Conde  de  Buendia. 
At  the  death  of  the  bishtm  of  Plasencia,  the  eolleclor  of 
MSS.  for  the  Escurial,  Hwalei  sueceeded  him  in  that 
office,  which  he  exercised  with  leal  and  diseriminatum. 
He  made  indioes  to  his  flesh  acquisitions,  such  for  in- 
stance as  the  Codex  EmUianensis,  anolfacar  collection  of 
councils. 

In  the  meantime  he  extended  the  *Coronioa  gen«iit 
do  Espaiia,*  which  Ocampo  had  carried  no  further  than  the 
death  of  the  Scipios.  After  he  had  continued  the  history 
to  the  end  of  the  Gothic  period.  Morales  was  sent  to  Leon, 
Oaticia,  and  Asturias,  to  examine  sepulchres  and  temples, 
archives  and  libraties :  he  collected  much  curious  matter 
which  was  published  from  the  original  MS.  in  the  Escu- 
rial, by  the  antiquarian  Ftorez  in  1765,  and  has  been  since 
inserted  in  the  complete  collection  of  Ambrosio't  works, 
Madrid,  1791-8.  It  was  important  to  explore  all  those 
plaoM^  in  vhldi  alone  information  could  he  obtained  as  to 
Uie  r'ltoration  of  the  Gothic  kingdom,  and  the  oenturies 
immediate^  Mlowing ;  papers  and  documents  belonging 
to  less  antient  times  might  be  found  everjrwhere,  since 
by  the  reeonquest  of  Tol^o  the  Moors  were  soon  driven  to 
southern  Spain.  In  his  70th  year  (1583)  Morales  finished 
the  third  volume  of  his  history,  which  completed  the  work 
to  1 037.  By  way  of  relaxation  he  printed  a  volume  of  the 
works  of  his  uncle  Feman  Perez  de  Oliva ;  and  he  inserted 
at  the  end  of  it  fifteen  essays  of  his  own,  his  juvenile  vwsion 
of  Cebes,  and  an  exposition  of  Don  Juan  of  Austria's  device. 
The  Inquisition  suspended  the  publication  of  this  hook  till 
eertaitt  passives  in  his  uncle's  works  should  be  corrected, 
but  as  tbe  Inquisitors  neglected  to  make  the  corrections^ 
the  work  remained  unpublished.  The  late  editorof  Morales 
had  a  copy  before  hhn  ;  and  tbe  ]»eces  of  Morales  himself 
are  included  in  the  last  and  the  only  complete  edition  of 
his  writings.  In  his  seventy-second  year  he  recast  his 
fhvourite  manual,  '  Arte  para  servir  a  Dios,'  the  production 
of  an  unlettered  Franciscan,  Alonso  de  Madrid,  adhering 
however  as  closely  as  be  could  to  the  mode  in  which  the 
subject  had  been  treated.  In  spite  of  its  religious  merits, 
Morales  could  not  help  wishing  the  work  had  l»en  in  better 
Spanish,  and  aocordiiu;Iy  he  undertook  tbe  labour  of  amend- 
ing the  langusge.  He  died  in  1591,  in  his  78th  year,  and 
was  buried  at  Cordova  pursuant  to  bis  directions.  Cardinal 
Sandmralfhis  pupil,  erectedaflne  mmiamentto  his  memory, 
which  was  not  completed  tilt  after  his  own  death.  Soutbey 
has  expressed  a  high  <^Hnion  of  the  works  of  Morales, 
though  he  blames  at  the  same  time  his  rdigions  enthu- 
siasm. 

Ambrosio  is  Uie  Leland  of  Spain,  but,  happier  than  Leland, 
he  Uved  to  make  use  of  the  materials  wmch  he  collected, 
and  he  brought  down  the  history  of  his  country  from  its 
early  Roman  period  (where  Ocampo  had  left  off)  to  the 
aidalaof  thaumntfa  oentaiy.  HoaieoompUshed  diis  tadc 


with  great  fidelity  and  industry,  though  the  reader  may 
■mile  at  fats  credmi^.  There  is  perhaps  no  historian  whose 
personal  character  is  better  developea  in  his  works,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  gives  them  a  particular  interest  Althow^ 
any  good  historian  of  Spain  must  be  more  indebted  to  Mo- 
rales than  to  any  of  his  predecessors,  it  has  been  wrongly 
supposed  that  Garibay  drew  much  from  Morales.  Estevsn 
de  Garibay  y  Zamalloa  wrote  first,  and  Morales  himself 
praises  Garibay's  diligence  in  consulting  documents,  and 
commends  the  good  use  which  be  made  of  them.  This  tes- 
timony is  honourable  both  to  (Jaribay  and  Morales,  since 
both  had  pursued  the  same  course  of  research  among  the 
archives  and  the  deeds  belonging  to  monasteries  and 
churches. 

MORA'LES,  CRISTOBAL,  or  CMSTOTORO.  a  great 
Spanish  singer,  who,  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, became  the  most  eminentcompOBer  at  the  Roman  Pon- 
tifical chapel.  His  masses  and  other  saored  musical  wm-ks 
were  standard  compositions  tilt  tboy  were  superseded  by 
those  of  Palestrina,  who  followed  soon  after. 

MORA'LES,  LUIS,  sumamed  '  El  Divine'  from  having 
devoted  his  pencil  exclusively  and  most  successfully  to  sacred 
subjects ;  in  which  respect  however  he  is  fax  from  standing 
alone  among  the  numerous  Spanish  painters.  His  Saviourit 
and  Magdalens  exhibit  the  extreme  of  humansuffering  en- 
dured with  a  celestial  meekness.  The  same  works  badly  imi- 
tated, or  rather  caricatured,  by  his  son  and  several  scholars, 
have  created  a  prejudice  against  Morales,  such  performances 
having  been  imputed  to  him  either  igaorantly  or  wilfully. 
Thus  Pacbeoo(*Arte  de  la  Pintura*)  eoosiders  him  as  a 
man  who  had  a  reputation  which  he  did  not  deserve.  Also 
I^mino,  by  whmn  Bryan  (Diet.  (/  Awit)  has  been  mis- 
led, has  affirmed  that  Morales  never  drew  the  hnmau 
fligure  at  full  length.  He  must  have  done  it  however  in 
some  cases,  according  to  the  description  of  Morales's  prin- 
cipal works  given  by  the  industrious  Ce&n  Bermudez  {Die- 
don.  de  Prqfetor.  de  Belt.  Art.  en  EspaSa).  This  tasteful 
and  judicious  critic  moreover  finds  in  Morales  correct  de- 
sign, knowledge  of  the  naked  form,  a  fine  gradation  of 
tints,  and  the  most  perfect  expression  of  sorrow,  or  true 
Clhristian  grief. 

Philip  II..  passing  through  Badajos  on  his  return  from 
Lisbon,  in  158],  relieved  Morales,  who  was  then  suffering 
from  poverty  and  old  age,  with  a  yearly  pension  of  300 
dueats.  He  thus  made  some  slight  amende  for  liaving 
dismissed  him,  and  reftised  to  empk^  his  talents  u 
tbe  Eseurial,  aiter  Morales  had  gone  there  by  the  king's 
express  command.  Morses  was  born  at  the  b^inning  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  at  Badajoz,  where  he  died,  at  a  very 
advanced  age,  in  1586. 

MORALITIES,  or  MORAL  FLAYS.  [English 
Drau A,  vol.  ix.,  p.  427.1 

MORALS  is  a  word  used  in  several  different  senses, 
which  it  isdesirable  to  distinguish.  1.  It  has  been  employed, 
together  with  the  expressions  moral  philosopfw  and  morat 
neience,  to  denote  the  whole  field  of  knowledge  relating 
primarily  to  the  mind  of  man ;  and  in  this  sense  it  is  co- 
extensive with  the  word  mektphjftics.  To  this  use  of  the 
word  there  are  many  ot^ections ;  and  it  has  aooordingly  now 
almost  entirely  ceased.  Morale,  as  well  as  the  expres> 
sions  moral  jikUoeophu  and  moral  eeienee,  denotes  spe- 
eially  the  science  of  wnat  is  called  man's  duty,  what  he 
ought  and  ought  not  to  ttiink,  feel,  say,  do.  In  this  sense 
of  the  word,  morals  is  one  d^nrtment  of  metaphysics ; 
mental  philosophy,  or  mental  science,  or  psycholmy  (which, 
as  we  shall  see  presently,  is  a  necessary  fbundation  for 
morals),  being  another  departmenL  This  is  in  every  way 
the  most  convenieut  use  of  the  word,  and  is  now  generally 
sanctioned  by  custom.  In  this  sense  of  the  word  morals. 
it  is  convertible  with  eihie*  and  with  deontology,  a  word 
which,  coined  bv  Mr.  Bentham,  is  more  apposite  to  the  sub- 
ject-matter of  tne  science  it  denotes  than  any  word  derived 
either  tram  the  Latin  mot  or  ttie  Greek  etho*  (tOoc).  and 
which  has  also  the  advantage  of  being  formed  analwously 
topijKalo/fiigy,  and  to  the  names  of  most  seienoes.  3.  MoreUe 
and  ethiee  are  at  the  same  time  names  for  the  art  corre- 
sponding to  the  science  which  has  just  been  spoken  of,  the 
art  of  pofmning  one's  duty,.or(as  it  is  generally  descrit>ed) 
the  art  of  living  a  good  and  a  hapj^  life.  Ttie  art  and  the 
science  lieing  coextensive,  and  dinerine  only  in  this,  that 
the  same  snigeot-mattar  is  viewed  from  difl^nt  points,  tbe 
indiseriminat*  applioation  ot  ttw  nne  term  to  mh  Migai> 
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(tors  DO  ocmfiuion  wcrtliy  of  Dotioe.*  4.  MoraU  is.  in  cur- 
rent coaversaCioD,  qmoDyoiioui  with  morality  ;  thus  denot- 
ii^  not  only  the  science  and  the  art,  but  also  what  is  the 
Bttbject'inatter  both  of  the  one  and  of  the  other. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  give  a  brief  eeneral 
account  of  monu,  considered  aa  the  science  of  man  s  duly. 

Morals  then  is  a  name  ibr  the  scaenoe  which  teaches  what 
it  Si  man's  duty  to  do  and  not  to  do,  or  (changing  the  phrase) 
what  he  ought  and  ought  not  to  do;  or  again,  what  it  is 
respectively  right  and  wronf;  Ibr  him  to  do ;  or  (to  resort  to 
yet  another  change  of  phrase)  which  teaches  what  is  re- 
spectively virtue  and  vice.  Our  account  of  the  science  must 
necessarily  commence  with  an  explanation  of  this,  its  funda- 
mental idea,  which  is  thus  expressed  in  so  many  different  ways. 

It  is  man's  duty  to  do,  or  he  ought  to  do,  or  it  is  right 
that  he  should  do,  or  lastly,  that  is  virtue,  which,  on  the 
most  general  view  possible  of  the  tendencies  of  a  disposition 
or  an  action,  conduces  most  to  the  happiness  of  mankind. 
That  vbidkf  of  any  two  acts  thus  viewed,  conduces  the  less 
to  this  happinesst  it  is  his  duty  not  to  do ;  or  he  ought  not  to 
do,  or  it  ia  wrong  Ibr  him  to  do,  or  lastly  is  viae.  So.  abso- 
lutely and  nneonditionaUy*  of  any  disposition  or  action  which 
landa,  on  the  whole*  to  cause  unhappiness.  It  is  generally 
slated,  in  consistency  with  this  explanation,  that  eonducive- 
ness  to  the  general  ba{qiiness  of  mankind  is  the  criterion  of 
duty  or  virtue. 

Tvro  questions  now  arise,  to  which,  before  we  proceed  fur- 
ther, some  sort  of  answer  must  be  given.  The  answers  to 
these  questions  will  lead  us  to  separate  the  science  of  morals 
from  two  other  sciences  with  which  it  is  often  more  or  less 
fon&unded,  viz.  menial  science,  or  psychology,  and  theo- 
logy, and  also  to  point  out  the  relations  in  .which  it  stands 
to  these  sciences.  The  two  questions  are,  what  does  human 
happiaeas  consist  of?  and  what  renders  the  pnrsnitofhumaa 
happtnesB  man*g  du^  ? 

We  shall  axufwer  tiie  second  of  these  questions  first  It 
is  man's  dut^  to  strive  to  increase  the  general  amount  of 
human  happmess,  because  he  knows,  both  from  the  adap- 
tation of  the  external  world  to  that  end,  and  from  express 
revelatioD  of  God's  will,  that  God  desires  the  happiness  of 
mankind.  The  full  and  detailed  establishment  of  this  pro- 
position belongs  lo  theology,  in  its  two  departments  of 
natural  and  revealed  religion.  Thus  is  morals  connected 
with  theology.  We  have  said  that  Iheir  provinces  have 
been  often  more  or  less  confounded,  and  this  has  taken 
place  principally  in  two  ways.  God  having  revealed,  in  a 
general  manner,  the  assignouac  oi  rewards  and  punish- 
ments in  a  ftiture  life  to  the  performance  of  duty  and  its 
violation  in  this,  some  writers,  as  Paley  for  instance,  have 
direetly  referred  virtue  to  an  expectation  of  these  rewards 
and  puniafaments,  and,  instead  of  treating  them  as  some- 
thing extraneous  and  accidental,  have  inteodueed  thorn  as 
essentials  into  the  definition  of  morality.f  Now  morals 
has  nothing  to  do  with  these  rewards  and  punishments 
further  than  to  determine  what  are  the  dispositions  and 
actions  to  which  they  are  respectively  assignea ;  and  this  is 
determined  altogether  independently  of  the  rewards  and 
punishmenu  themselves.  The  other  way  in  which  the 
provinces  of  morals  and  theology  have  been  confounded 
(and  here  the  confusion  is  complete)  is  by  deriving  all  duty 
directly  from  the  revealed  will  of  God,  Those  who  consult 
the  Bible  only,  as  being  the  depository  of  God's  revealed 
will,  for  a  complete  eoomoration  of  their  duties,  clearly 
reject  BMrals  as  an  independent  science,  and  metgo  it  en- 
tirely in  theolMy.  It  i«  needless  to  observe  that  the  Bible, 
whien,  as  Mr.  Burke  ohserves  in  a  well-known  passage. '  is 
not  one  summary  of  doctrines  rwularly  digested,  in  which  a 
man  could  not  mistake  his  way,^  cannot  take  the  place  of, 
any  more  than  it  can  be  superseded  by,  a  science  which 
systematically  treats  du^  on  the  principle  of  conducivuness 
to  the  gmwru  happiness  <^  mankind. 
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The  question,  what  does  human  happiness  consist  oif 
remains  to  be  answered.  And  here  too  we  can  only  gene- 
rally indicate  the  mode  of  answering  the  question,  rather 
than  provide  in  detail  the  answer  itself.  Man  is  so  framed 
as  to  be  susceptible  of  certain  pleasures  and  certain  pains. 
These  pleasures  and  pains  are  of  two  different  kinds,  phy- 
sieal  and  intellectual;  in  the  last  division  being  indudea  the 
pleasures  and  pains  of  sympathy,  and  also  those  derived 
from  the  feelings  of  moral  approbation  and  disapprobation. 
These  pleasures  and  pains  differ  of  (nurse  among  them- 
selves, both  in  kind  and  degree.  Nov  generally  the  greater 
the  number  of  pleasures  gratified,  and  the  greater  the 
number  of  pains  avoided,  the  more  is  man's  happiness  con- 
sulted ;  and  when  there  is  a  necessity  of  choice  between 
pleasures  and  pains  of  different  kinds,  this  happiness  is  con- 
sulted more,  in  proportion  as  the  pleasures  and  pains 
respectively  gmtifled  and  avoided  are  more  enduring  and 
extensive  in  effect.  The  full  enumeration  and  explanation 
of  all  the  pleasure's  and  pains  of  which  man  is  by  nature 
susceptible  belongs  to  psychology,  or  mental  science.  Mo- 
rals, availing  itself  of  the  r&iuUs  of  this  science,  proceeds 
to  determine,  by  a  oomparison.  in  each  case,  of  known  plea- 
sures and  pains,  in  respect  of  numbra  and  value,  the  dif- 
ferent duties  of  man. 

Much  confusion  has  been  made  between  mental  and 
moral  science,  first  by  treating  the  moral  feelings  (as  they 
are  called),  or  the  feelings  of  moral  approbation  and  disap- 
probation, as  the  immediate  object  of  moral  science ;  and 
secondly,  by  supposing  these  feelings,  under  such  names  as 
conscience  and  moral  sense,  to  be  the  only  and  all-sufBcient 
criterion  of  morality  or  duty.  The  consideration  of  these 
feelings,  as  of  all  other  feelings,  belongs  to  mental  science. 
So  far  as  they  contribute  to  increase  the  number  of  human 
pleasures  and  pains,  their  consideration  is  a  necessary  pre- 
liminary to  the  treatment  of  moral  science.  So  bx,  on  the 
other  band,  as  the  proper  direction  of  these  fbelingt  is  con- 
oemed  (which  belongs  to  the  act  of  education),  it  is  clesr 
that  the  enumeration  and  explanation  of  duties'  should 
precede.  Those  writers  who,  merging  altogether  moral  in 
mental  science,  derive  all  duties  mm  what  they  oall  an 
independent  moral  feoulty,  which,  by  way  of  making  the 
thing  clearer,  they  name  amtdence,  or  moral  senUt  or 
right  retuon,  commit  the  error  of  mistaking  the  effect  for 
the  cause.  So  for  aa  the  judgments  of  this  conscience,  or 
moral  sense,  or  right  reason,  are  good  and  proper  judgments, 
so  for  must  they  be  founded  upon  the  results  of  moral 
science,  treated,  as  we  propose  to  treat  it,  in  reference  to 
the  principle  of  conduciveness  to  the  hi^ppiness  of  mankind. 
And  it  will  invariably  be  found  that  whatever  of  good  exists 
in  any  moral  system  professing  to  be  founded  on  something 
else  is  really  (uiough  its  authors  imagine  otharwuo)  derivd 
fym  this  sdenoe.  But  where  direct  and  oonseious  refer- 
ence is  not  nuide  to  this  science,  there  is  no  longer  any 
security  for  the  proper  direction  of  the  moral  feelings.  As 
Dr.  Paley  happily  expresses  it, '  a  system  of  morality,  built 
upon  instincts,  will  only  find  out  reasons  and  excuses  for 
opinions  and  practices  already  established — will  seldom  cor 
rect  or  reform  either.'   [Morai.  Sense.] 

Thus  much  in  the  way  of  preliminary  disquisition.  We 
now  proceed  to  enumerate  man's  several  duties. 

It  IS  of  course  out  of  the  question  to  give  a  complete 
enumeration  of  single  separate  duties,  or  (in  other  words)  to 
state  in  detail  all  t^t  a  man  ought  or  ought  not  to  do  under 
all  possible  varieties  of  circumstances.  This  can  hardly  be 
expected,  or  at  any  rate  is  seldom  professed,  and  never  ao- 
comiAished,'  in  tnatises  expressly  devoted  to  the  subject. 
The  most  at  idl  events  that  can  be  done  here  is  to  name, 
with  the  addition  of  some  brief  general  explanation,  the 
chief  general  classes  of  duties.  The  adaptation  of  these 
general  duties  to  particular  cases  is  often  obvious.  In  some 
cases,  which  will  be  specially  noticed,  the  carrying  out  into 
minute  detail  of  general  rules  of  duty  opens  new  andlarge  de- 
partments of  inquiry,  which  mayoe  considered  either  as 
constituting  separate  sciences,  or  as  belonging  to  other 
sciences  rather  than  to  morals. 

In  thus  taking  refuge  in  ageneral  classification  of  duties 
we  shall  have  to  furnish  the  reader  with  a  list  of  duporitioru 
which  it  is  the  duly  of  man  respectively  to  ctiltivate  and 
not  to  cultivate.  A  disposition  is  a  tendency  in  a  man  to 
act  (under  whioh  word  u  comprehended  thinking,  feeling, 
speaking  and  doing)  generally  in  a  cerUin  way.  The 
naiMfbr  the  difi^nt  dispositions  thus  come  to  embrace 
general  olasns  of  actions.  '^iu^^S^^l:^^^'' 
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called  benevolence  leads  to  innumerable  actions  which, 
under  innnmerabty  different  circumstances,  it  is  man's  duty 
to  perform ;  and  the  name  therefore  stands  as  a  general 
name  for  all  these  actions.  To  name  singljr  and  separately 
all  these  actions  would  perhaps  not  be  practicable,  and  cer- 
tainly not  be  desirable.  Certain  subolaues  of  them  may 
be  named,  in  explaining  the  beneficial  tendency  of  the 
general  dispositioD,  or  (in  other  words)  the  reasons  why  it 
IS  man's  duty  to  cultivate  this  disposition.  This  last  ex- 
planation will  necessarily  oomprehead  a  general  new  of  the 
advantages  of  the  diflSerent  actions  which  the  disposition 
tends  to  produce. 

There  are  many  different  principles  of  classification  on 
,  which  the  enumeration  of  duties  may  proceed.  It  is  per- 
haps not  too  much  to  say  that  all  duties  may  be  deduced, 
with  a  greater  or  less  exercise  of  ingenuity,  as  corollaries 
from  any  one  which  has  been  previously  established.  Thus 
WoUaston,  in  his 'Religion  oi  Nature,'  deduces  all  man's 
duties  from  the  duty  of  truth.  Hobbes  again,  in  his  *De 
Cive,*  derives  all  morality  from  the  duty  of  preserving  peace. 
It  is  clear  that  the  mode  to  be  adopted  of  treating  the  sub- 
ject, or,  in  other  words,  the  mode  of  classifying  our  enume- 
ration ot  duties,  is  a  matter  entirely  of  convenience ;  and, 
merely  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  we  shall  adopt  the  divi- 
sion of  duties  which  has  been  partly  acted  upon  by  Dr. 
Faley,  and  which  is  perhaps  the  divuion  most  generally 
resorted  to  by  writers  on  morals. 

We  shall  treat  of  a  man's  duties,  first,  as  they  regard 
himself  individually,  and,  secondly,  as  they  re^rd  others. 
It  is  necessary  to  remark,  in  order  to  prevent  misapprehen- 
sion, that  one  duty  is  a  duty  towards  oneself,  and  another 
duty  is  a  duty  towards  others,  not  on  account  of  its  tend- 
ing respectively  to  produce  happiness  only  to  oneself  or 
only  to  others,  but  simply  from  the  accidental  circumstance 
of  oneself  in  the  one  case  and  others  in  the  other  being,  as 
it  wer^  the  outward  object  of  the  action  or  disposition  which 
constitutes  the  duty.  'Those  acta  of  ours,'  to  quote  from 
Mr.  Mill,  'which  are  primarily  useful  to  ouraelves,  are 
secondarily  useful  to  others ;  and  l2iose  i^ich  are  primarily 
useful  to  others  are  secondarily  useful  to  ourselves.^  {Ana- 
lysit  (if  the  Human  Mindt  vol.  ii.,  p.  234.)  Much  of  the 
good  resulting  frum  the  performance  of  what  we  call  duties 
towards  ourselves  consists  in  our  being  thereby  better  ena- 
bled to  do  good  to  others ;  and  tt^ther  with  tne  happiness 
conferred  on  others  by  the  performance  of  our  duties 
towards  them,  ia  the  happiness  caused  to  ourselves  by  the 
gratification  of  our  feelings  of  sympathy  and  of  duty,  and 
the  additional  security  that  is  gained  for  the  good-will  of 
others  towards  ourselves. 

L  A  man's  duty  to  himself  consists  graierally  in  the  pre- 
servation of  the  Ufa  with  which  his  Creator  has  endowed 
him,  and  in  the  improvement,  to  the  greatest  degree  In  his 
power,  of  the  faculties  which  he  possesses. 

The  first  part  of  this  duty  U  alt(^ther  negative.  A  man 
must  abstain  from  wantonly  exposing  himself  to  danger,  or, 
in  other  words,  he  must  be  prudent,  and  he  must  refrain 
from  suidde.  For  when  man  learns  that  God  has  adapted 
his  created  world  to  the  production  of  general  happiness,  he 
learns  at  the  same  time  that  life  has  been  given  for  that 
purpose;  and  in  foolishly  risking  or  in  laying  violent  hands 
upon  his  own  life,  he  tends  so  far  to  mar  God's  object.  He 
throws  away  his  own  means  of  attaining  happiness  in  the 
way  in  which  God  has  willed  that  be  should  atttun  it,  and 
he  destroys  also  his  means  of  promoting  the  happiness  of 
others. 

As  regards  the  second  part  of  a  man's  du^  towards  him- 
self, conustii^  in  the  improvement  of  his  meulties,  or,  as 
we  may  otherwise  express  it,  of  his  intellectual  and  moral 
being,  this  is  partly  positive  and  partly  negative.  It  is  a 
man  a  du^  to  improve  himself,  so  far  as  he  can,  hy  study 
and  by  cultivating  good  dispositions;  the  fhll  explanation 
of  the  best  mode  of  doing  which  belongs  properly  to  the 
subject  of  education.  It  is  his  duty  also  not  to  deteriorate 
his  character  by  sensual  excesses.  The  vices  which  he  has 
thus  to  guard  against  are  principally  two,  lust  and  intem- 
perance; the  latter  of  whicn  divides  itself  into  dnaikenness 
and  gluttony.  The  names  of  the  two  virtues  opposite  to 
the  two  vices  of  lust  and  intemperance  are  chastity  and 
iemperanee.  The  cultivation  of  these  two  virtues,  or  the 
ahi^ence  ftom  the  two  corresponding  vices,  is  recom- 
mended not  only  by  tiie  good  acenung  to  the  individual, 
but  also  by  the  extent  to  which  he  is  tiureby  swred  ftom 
bflietlng  iigmy  en  others. 


II.  In  considering  a  man's  duties  towards  others,  we 
would  adopt  the  subdivision  of  duties  towards  men  gene- 
rally as  men,  and  duties  towards  men  as  members  of  the 
same  society.  These  last  duties  will  be  again  subdivided 
;  into  duties  towards  members  of  the  same  political  society  or 
state,  and  duties  towards  members  of  the  same  ftmily. 

1.  The  duties  towards  men  generally  as  men,  w  towards 
mankind,  may  be  eompn^iended  under  the  general  names 
of  henevotettee  or  MhIrm*,  ammget  tiiteeritif,  and  Am- 
uttlity. 

In  Denevolence  or  kindness  are  included  aympatfty,  or  a 
general  disposition  to  assist  our  fellow-men ;  pity,  or  kind- 
ness towards  those  in  distress,  and  towards  innriors ;  geng- 
rosity  or  lib&rality,  which,  being  the  disposition  to  make  our 
own  means  serviceable  to  others,  turns  pity  to  good  account; 
gratitude  ;  and  charity,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used  by 
St.  Paul,  or  tl>e  disposition  to  judge  kindly  of  otliers'  con- 
duct. The  vices  opposed  to  sympathy,  pity,  generosity, 
gratitude,  and  chari^,  are  selfishness,  hardheartedness  or 
cruelty,  aoariee,  ingriititude,  and  malevolence  or  uneha- 
ritablmeu.  Slanier  ia  one  principal  form  in  which  the 
last-mentioned  evil  disposition  displays  itself.  The  euliiva- 
tion  of  the  virtues  eomprebendsd  un^r  the  name  Amwo- 
IsTice,  and  the  avoidance  of  the  opposite  vices,  have  an 
obvious  and  immediate  bearing  on  the  happiness  of  others. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  happiness 
accrues  to  the  benevolent  man  himself  ftrom  the  gratiAcation 
of  his  natural  feelings  of  sympathy,  and  that  by  doing  good 
to  others  he  disposes  others  to  do  good  to  him. 

Courage  is  valuable,  aa  tending,  to  give  effect  to  our 
benevolence.  It  must  not  exht  in  such  excess  as  to  lead  a 
man  to  adventure  a  great  risk  for  a  disproportionately  small 
object,  and  must  therefore  be  governed  by  prudence.  Mr. 
MUI  indeed  has  treated  of  courage  as  a  particular  form  of 
prudence,  a  mode  of  treating  of  it  which  we  cannot  think 
proper.* 

Sincerity  comprehends  irutk  in  words  and  konetty  or 
Justice  in  conduct.  The  manner  in  which  the  practiee  of 
these  virtues,  or  the  abstinenee  from  the  opposite  vices  of 

lying  and  cheating,  is  recommended  by  general  utility,  is 
ouvious.  Without  the  general  observance  of  truth  and 
honesty,  men  would  have  no  confidence  in  one  another,  and 
there  would  be  no  safety.  The  proverb,  that  'honesty  is 
the  best  policy,'  pithily  expresses  tne  bearing  of  this  virtue 
on  one's  own  good.t 

It  remains  to  speak  of  humility.  This  is  perhaps  not  so 
decidedly  a  virtue  as  its  opposite,  pride,  is  a  vice.  The  evil 
of  this  vice  consists  in  its  tendency  to  hurt  the  feelings  of 
others,  and  to  diminish  our  disposition  to  do  good.  Tolerance 
of  othere'  opinions,  and  reverence  towards  superiOTs  in 
intellectual  and  moral  worth,  are  forms  of  humility ;  and 
these  are  dispositions  which,  when  they  exist}  are  fruitful  of 
much  good  both  for  oneself  and  fbr  others. 

2.  Tne  duties  towards  men  as  members  of  the  same  po- 
litical society  or  state  resolve  themselves  into  the  general 
dispositioi^s  of  patriotism  and  obedience.  The  first  is  a 
virtue,  the  value  of  which  has  been  often  greatly  overrated, 
and  which  is  very  apt  to  degenerate  into  the  failing  called 
nationality.  But  nevertheless  it  is  a  virtue.  As  the  ge- 
neral happiness  is  best  pursued  by  each  individual  making 
his  own  happiness  bis  own  chief  object,  and  again  by  each 
body  of  individuals  making  the  pursuit  of  their  own  sepa- 
rate interests  their  chief  object,  patriotism  properly  tem- 
pered, or  the  desire  to  benefit  one's  own  country  so  long 
as  this  is  not  done  in  such  manner  as  to  injure  other  coun- 
tries, is  one  valuable  means  of  promoting  the  general  happi- 
ness of  mankind.  Of  obedience  to  those  who  are  invested 
with  authority  in  a  state,  and  to  the  laws,  it  bdongs  to 
morals  to  spesk  only  in  the  most  general  manner.  The 
filling  up  of  the  detail  belongs  to  political  science.  This 
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dbtiBatkni  bv  a  putSoukf  nama;  that  olwi  fai  iriikfa  evibof  sraatMimitHW. 
or  ntlwr  ta  a  paitkalar  daaeriptioQ,  an  to  b«  lianrdad  tat  Ua  aaka^a  br. 
poBderaot  good '   (HilTa  ^taaJ^  o^tia  £>aua  Jfnid,  toL  tt.,p.£ai> 

There  li  aa  obviana  diff'areow,  vbieh  Hi.  MIU  wma  atiaafaly  U>  have  loal 
•ittht  oT.  batvaen  eowafa  balaf  goremcd  W  ptodaMa,  aa  It  nqwabmaUy 
<wgtattoba.aiHlc»iiiaMbaltifaalraaa«tka]ivSnorM»aaMa.  Wa  ouw* 
actaawiUiHr.  UiUaitlkai  fn  daaaUur  mv^a  awmf  &a  doHaa  ewad  b*a 
mu  to  "'"ifftlf 

t  K«u,laUa<Hataph^  «f  BtUaa'  rJfitvi^itt  4ar  Mba).  dawaUta 
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■cienot  having  detenained  what  laws  ought  to  be  enaoted, 
on  the  ground  of  conduciveneiB  to  genenl  faappinoH, 
morals  enjoins  obedience  to  them,  without  leference  to  their 
individual  goodneas,  but  for  the  sake  of  maintaining  political 
society  generally,  and  of  preaeiring  to  men  all  the  advan- 
tages which  poUtieaL  aociety  yialda. 

3.  The  ddties  towatds  othen  who  an  members  of  the 
aanw  fknoily  consist  altogether  in  aflbetioo,  which  manifests 
itself  dilfemUy  according  to  the  dlflfenmt  ftmily  reUtions. 
Thus  we  sneak  of  conjugal  aflbction,  paternal  and  maternal 
afrecti<Kii  filial  aSbotion,  and  fratwnsl  UhoUon.  Conjugal 
affeotioa  implies  fldeli^.  The  proper  raeroiae  of  the  pater- 
nal and  maternal  affection  opois  a  wide  field  of  discussion ; 
but  it  may  be  said  generally  to  iliow  itself  best  in  the  proper 
education  of  the  children.  Into  filial  affection  gratitude 
and  reverence  largriy  enter.  Fraternal  affection  di^rs 
from  friendship  only  in  the  peculiar  rdation  under  wfaidi 
Ihe  feeling  exists. 

Thus  have  we  given  a  hxiBt  general  summary  of  man's 
duties.  We  have  said  nothing  of  duties  towards  God,  which 
are  generally  made  to  form  a  separate  division  in  treatisBson 
morals,  because  we  conceive  that  these  duties,  so  fttr  as  they 
depend  on  God's  speual  oommands,  and  thus  iilhr  from 
the  duties  which  we  hava  enumsiated,  a.  4  whicb  we  come 
to  Imow  by  observing  their  tendency  to  promote  general 
happiness,  belong  to '  the  separate  subject  of  relif^n ;  in 
the  same  way  as  the  duties  wnidi  depoid  on  positive  laws 
enacted  in  a  politick  soos^  htm  bera  referred  to  pcditical 
science.  Generally  we  may  tay  that  man  ought  to  enter- 
tain feelings  of  revermce  and  gratitude  to  God,  by  reason  of 
his  superiority,  and  of  the  blessings  which  he  has  conferred 
upon  us.  But  the  duty  of  entertaining  these  feeling  in 
this  particidar  ease  Hows  at  oooe  from  the  general  duties  of 
gratitude  to  a  benefactor  and  rererence  towards  a  superior ; 
and  inasmu<^  as  the  applicatiou  of  the  general  duties  to  this 
particular  case  needs  not  the  assistance  of  revelation,  and 
involves  no  essential  diflbrenee  from  the  application  to 
other  cases,  than  seems  no  neaesaity  iir  a  sqpente 
division. 

So  slso  the  duty  of  kindness  to  the  inferior  aahnals  must 
be  taken  as  a  corollary  from  the  general  ^uty  of  kindness 
which  has  been  inculcated.  The  'pain  whiui  we  believe 
that  God  wills  shall  not  be  infliiDted  upon  men,  we  must 
'ielieve  too  that  he  wills  shaU  not  be  innieted  on  other  ani- 
mals  which  he  has  create^.''  The  pain  of  which  animals  are 
susceptible  we  sopposigr'to  be  of  the  same  sort  as  that  of 
which  men  are  sus^ptible ;  at  least  we  have  no  nsieans  of 
conceiving  any  other  sort  of  pain.  And  inasmuch  as  no 
difituipt  circumstances  are  introduced,  there  is  no  need  for 
a  serrate  (^vision  wherem  to  treat  of  our  duties  towards 
the  inferiocanimals. 

We  shftii  Dot  prolong  tioM  article  by  a  list  of  works  on 
the  subi,ect  The  greater  number  of  works  which  an  pro- 
fessedly  written  on  mor^  are,  for  a  reason  which  has  besn 
indicated  in  the  course  of  tiie  article^  in  nality  works  on  a 
part  <d{  menml  science.  Sudi  for  instance  is  the  character 
of  that  part  of  bishop  Sutler's  works  which  is  generally 
*po%en  of  as  bdonging  to  the  subject  of  morals.  A  good 
tieftitae  on  morals  and  a  good  history  of  moral  science  are 
bo%h  dcnderata  in  our  literature.  Paley's  treatise  on  Jtloral 
Philosophy,  which  is  perhaps  on  thewhole  the  best  that  we 
Possess,  has  many  faults  both  of  matter  and  of  arrange- 
ment ;  and  the  value  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh's  '  History 
.of  Ethical  Scienoe,*  which  enjoys,  somehow  or  other,  a  high 
'reputation,  will  best  be  known  by  reading  Mr.  Mill's  severe 
r  but  yet,  in  our  opinion,  not  unjust  oritioiBm  entitled '  A 
'  Fragment  on  Hackintoi^.* 

MORASS.  [Makshss.] 

MORATLN,  NIC0LA6  FERNANDSZ  (the  dder 
Hoiatin),  was  born  in  1737,  at  Madrid,  whan  he  died  in 
1780.  Coming  shwtly  after  the  poetical  nfimnen  Lusan 
and  Montiano,  he  bec^e  tfae  pnotfeal  reformer  of  the 
Spanish  theatre  in  the  last  century.  His  comedy  '  La  Pe- 
timetra*  eontains  some  fine  p;^sageB,  but  wants  oomio 
power.  In  his  tn^edy  of  '  Lucrecie,'  which  has  greater 
merit,  the  style  is  not  always  adapted  to  the  dignity  of  the 
subject.  Neither  of  these  pieces  wu  performed ;  suoh 
was  the  prejudice  against  what  was  denominated  French 
taste,  noratin's  three  discourses,  *  DesengaSos  al  Teatro 
Espanol,'  drove  fh>m  the  stage,  with  Ae  aid  of  an  injunc- 
tion from  gOTcmment,  the  *  Autos  Sacramentales.'  Besides 
remodetting  the  drama,  Hontin  was  «  still  mors  suo- 
-  ceesfrd  Mtorer  of  lyiie  poetiy  ia  Spaia  MU  talents  and 


his  amiable  character  soon  gained  him  the  friendship  of 
the  learned  of  the  tLme~>the  Maestro  Flores;  the  minister 
Uaguno,  the  translator  of  the  Atholie ;  the  botanbt  and 
humanist  Ortega;  the  eloquent  Clavijo  Ftuardo,  the  trans- 
lator and  annotator  of  Buffon,  and  the  editor  of  '  El  Pen- 
sador,*  the  best  periodical  of  that  time;  his  own  competitors 
or  rivals,  as  it  were,  Montiano,  Ayala,  Cadahalso,  and 
o4fasi8 — in  a  word^  natives  as  well  as  foreignen  all  sought 
M«atin*s  friendship.  The  Arcadians  of  Rome  gave  him 
the  name  of  Flumisbo  Thermodonciaco  as  a  fettow-member. 
In  1764  he  published  neriodically  some  of  his  light  poetry, 
under  the  title  of  *  £1  Poeta.'  Soon  after  appeared  his 
didactic  poem  on  the  chase,  '  La  Diana,'  which  threw  into 
the  shade  El  Piscator  Salmantino,  Castro,  Nito,  Cer^ 
nadas,  and  many  other  writers  of  that  clua,  who  were  then 
corrupting  the  public  taste  and  disgusting  the  lovers  of 
genuine  poetry. 

In  1770,  through  his  patron  the  Conde  de  Aranda,  he 
overcame  the  opposition  of  the  anti-ieformiit  performers  to 
exhibiting  on  the  stage  his '  Hormesonda,*  a  tragedy ,which  is 
fer  from  bein^  peifeot;  thought  it  is  the  be«t  of  his  dramas. 
The  sune  sutuect  has  been  treated  by  the  living  poet  Quin 
tana,  in  his  *  relago.'  This  peat  effort  of  Hontin  encou. 
raged  Ayala  to  write  his  'Numancia  destruida;*  Cada- 
halso, his  *  SaDcho  Garcia,'  and  Huerta,  his  *RagueI,'  in 
order  to  support  tragedy  in  her  new  garb  on  tfae  Spanish 
stajg:e.  From  a  like  impulse  the  '  Hacer  que  hacemos,'  *  El 
Senorito  Mimado,'  and  *  La  Senortta  mal  criada*  of  young 
Thomas  IrUite  or  Yriarte,  and  '  El  Delinquente  honrado ' 
of  JoTcllanos,  advanced  that  reform  in  comedy  which  Mo- 
ratin's  son  Leandro  accomplished.  Moratin  wrote  another 
tragedy,  '  Guzman  el  Bueno,'  which  contains  several  fine 
passages,  but  it  was  not  performed. 

ITnssBuming  and  of  too  retired  hahits  to  make  his  way  in 
the  world,  totally  helpless  when  brought  among  plaoe- 
hnnt»s,  Moratin  never  importuned  the  great,  net  even 
those  to  whom  he  had  free  access.  He  asked  nothing,  he 
expected  nothing,  and  he  got  nothing.  He  practised  the 
law  meraly  for  the  sake  of  providing  for  his  wife  and  son. 
From  this  unomgenial  Isbour  he  was  at  last  released  by 
his  friend  AyaU,  who,  quitting  Madrid  for  the  benefit  <rf 
his  healthi  selected  Moratin  as  the  person  best  qualified 
to  fill  his  chair  of  Poetica,  a  situation  fiir.whicb  these  two 
friends  had  before  been  competitors.  A  poet  is  haidly  at 
home  in  the  field  of  {ffactical  utility.  However  by  a  '  Me- 
moir on  tfae  means  of  encouraging  Agriculture  in  Spain 
irithouC  injuring  the  breed  of  cattle,  Moratin  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  Economical  Society  of  Madrid,  and 
soon  became  an  active  member  of  it.  He  always  refused 
to  make  any  application  to  tfae  Spanish  Academy  and  to 
that  of  History  to  become  a  member  of  those  bodies. 
'  What  absurdity,'  he  once  wrote  to  Llaguno,  '  to  compel 
an  aspiraiU  to  faterary  honours  to  beg  fbr  tlmm,  just  as  a 
person  wanting  a  place  in  the  B»nse  has  to  petitim  for  iL' 
Aecordingly  his  beautiAd  canto*  *  Las  Naves  de  Cort£s,' 
passed  unnoticed  when  the  Spanish  Acadlemy  crowned  a 
much  inferior  composition  of  J(»£  Vaoa  de  Guzman. 

Hanj[  of  Horatin's  prose  writings,  and  the  whole  of  his 
interesting  correspondence  with  Bayer,  Conti,  Llaguno, 
Cadahalso,  and  otn»^  have  been  lost  in  consequence  of 
repeated  searches  and  seisures  of  the  family  papers  in  Fer- 
dinand's reign.'  Among  them  was  perhaps  us  '  Historical 
Letter  on  Bull-fights,'  proving  them  to  be  not  derived  from 
tfae  Romans,  but  peculiar  to  Spain.  Ihis  work  faowever  is 
not  mentioned  by  his  son  Leandro  Mtnatin,  in  the  bioffra- 
phical  notice  of  his  fether,  which  he  preftsud  to  the  '  Obras 
Postumss  de  Don  Nicolas  Moratin'  (Barcelona,  1881,  and 
London,  1823).  This  edition  is  founded  on  a  colleotion  of 
tha  author's  poetry,  whioh  he  himself  ^tb  in  a  corrected 
form,  a  few  months  befon  his  death,  to  bis  friend  Barnasoone. 
Interspersed  in  it  are  the  followiiur  pieces,  whiiA  have  pu- 
ticular  merit: — 'Las  Naves  de  Certis,*  *  Amor  y  Honor, 
*  Don  Sancho  en  Zamora,'  '  Abdelcadir  y  Galiana,'  '  Con 
suelo  de  una  Ausencia,' '  Fiestas  de  Toros  en  Madrid,' '  La 
Empress  de  Micer  Jaques  Borgofion.'  There  is  a  colleotion 
of  dramss  and  other  works  <^  Montin,  but  it  is  a  very  rare 
book. 

Cut  off  unfortunately  in  the  prime  of  life,  after  strug- 
gling with  the  difficulties  inseparable  from  the  profession  of 
an  author,  and  boldly  opposing  the  routine  established  by 
ignorance  and  foshion,  the  elder  Moratin  nevertheless  suc- 
ceeded in  eOboting  a  beo^etal  change,  in  pablia  opinion, 
aMd  he  gave  tt&e  saaotiob Sil^ti^h^kUd^ 
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lectual  character.  This  was  a  eloty  the  more  enyiabW  and 
rare  inasmuch  as  it  is  derived  solely  from  Uwaerrices  whidi 
he  rendered  to  his  country. 

(Signorelli,  Storia  Crttiea  tU'  Ttain,  vol.  vi. ;  tbreim 
Review,  1828,  vol.  i.;  Obnu  Litertmat  da  Martinas  dela 
Rosa.  torn.  iL ;  Salvfc's  Catalogue  qfSpam*h  Boohi,  London. 
1826.) 

MORATIN.  LEANDRO  FERNANDEZ,  son  of  the 
preceding,  a  greater  dramatist  than  his  fether,  and  also  one 
of  tKe  Arcades  of  Rome  under  the  poetical  appellation  of 
Inarco  Celenio.  He  was  born  at  Madrid,  on  the  1 0th  of 
March,  1760,  beraa  to  versify-  at  six  or  seven  years  of  age, 
and  obtained  at  the  age  of  eighteen  a  second  prize  or  accessii 
from  the  Spanish  Academy  for  his  heroic  poem  entitled 
'Toma  de  Granada.*  In  order  to  obtain  this  precocious 
success,  he  secretly  availed  himself  of  the  few  leisure  mo- 
ments wtiich  he  oo'uld  steal  firom  the  mechanical  oooupation 
of  a  jeweller,  to  which  his  father  had  bound  him,  in  order  to 
divert  his  mind  from  poetry,  and  save  him  ftom  the  evils  of 
poverty.  Fortunately,  his  dail^  wages  of  eigbtoen  reals 
(about  3*.  6<l.  of  our  money),  wbiofa  be  gained  by  h  is  bumble 
oceupatbn,  enabled  him,  after  the  early  loss  of  his  father,  to 
support  himself  and  his  mother.  But  soon  losing  hor  also, 
Moratin  joined  an  uncle,  who  was  a  jeweller  of  the  king, 
without  however  discontinuing  his  intercourse  with  the 
learned,  such  as  Melon,  and  Fathers  Estala  and  Navarrete. 

Directed  by  these  distinguished  individuals,  his  muse 
was  ftirther  encouraged  by  the  above  Society  with  another 
accessii,  for  his  'Leccion  Po^tica,*  a  satiro,asitwa8  required 
to  be  by  the  academical  programme,  against  poetasters.  It  is 
in  fact  a  short  Ara  Poetuxh  far  more  methodical  and  critical 
than  the  previona  metrical  compilation  of  rules  by  *  Juan  de 
la  Cueva,*  but  it  has  been  superseded  in  its  turn  by  tfae 
more  appropriato  and  didaode  *  Fo^tica'  of  Hartimi  de  la 
Rosa,  in  1827. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Jovellanos,  Moratin  became  secre- 
tary to  Cabarrus,  a  high  statesman  and  flnanoier,  who  was 
sent,  in  1786.  by  the  Spanish  govemmont  to  Pwu*^  -Qn 
his  return  in  1789.  the  young  poet  chastised,  in  most  bu-' 
morons  and  witty  prose,  the  intruders  into  Parnassus,  in 
his  anonymous  '  Derrola  de  los  Pedantes,"  written'  in  the 
fashion  of  the  'Viage  al  Pamaso'of  Cervantes.  In  the 
same  year,  the  celebrated  minister  Floridablanca  rewarded 
his  ode  to  the  new  king,  Charles  IV.,  with  a  small  pension ; 
but  be  was  at  last  raised  to  independence  by  a  much  greater 
patron, '  Bt  Principe  de  la  Paz,'  the  great  favourite  of  both 
king  and  queen,  once  Uie  arbiter  of  the  wliole  Spanish  em- 

fiire  in  both  bkuispheres,  uid  now  fwi^otteii,  though  still 
iving— Godojr.  To  Moratin*8  credit,  tt  ought  to  be  remem- 
bered, that  be  never  kicked,  as  so  many  did,  the  Mien 
political  lion. 

In  1790  he  brought  outonthestagehisplayof'ElViejoy 
la  Nina'  (which  shows  the  consequences  of  great  disparity 
of  age  in  marriages),  his  first  and  most  felicitous  drama.  In 
]792  followed  'La  Comedia  Nueya.'  or  'Bl  CafS,'  a  very 
comic  satire  against  stage  absurdities  and  bad  taste,  which 
cannot  be  translated  on  account  of  its  local  and  national  al- 
lusions. About  this  time  Moratin  travelled  through  France, 
England,  Belgium,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Italy,  both 
to  observe  society  and  the  art  of  reflecting  it  on  the  stage. 
He  returned  in  1 796,  and  in  1 798  he  published  his  transU- 
tion  of  Hamlet,  which  is  a  complete  &ilure.  Man  fortu- 
xiate  afterwards,  he  produced  in  1803  'Bl  Baron*  (or  the 
Impostor),  which  though  not  one  of  his  best  performances, 
eclipsed  the  similar  piece  of '  La  Lugarefia  oi^Uosa ;'  in 
1804,  'la  Mogigata'  (a  hypocritical  young  lady  preparing 
herself  for  the  cloister  in  order  the  better  to  carry  on  her 
intrigues);  in  1806,  'Bl  Si  de  las  Ninas,'  the  subject  of 
which  also  is  a  female  who  defeats  all  her  mother's  attempts 
at  restraint,  and  the  object  of  her  previous  instruotora.  It 
was  represented  twenty  consecutive  days,  reprinted  four 
times  in  the  same  year,  and  afterwards  translated  into  many 
languages. 

Elated  by  his  popularity,  Moratin  was  preparing  some 
new  pieoM^  when  tne  suaiuoionsof  the  Inquiaitioii,  which 
were  enviously  directed  against  him,  checked  hb  ardour. 
Although  powerfully  abieUed  by  Oodov,  bis  'Escuela  de 
los  MaridoB,'  Holiere's  *Bc(de  des  Maris'  (■dmirably 
adapted  to  Spain  and  modem  times),  was  not  represented 
till  the  17th  of  March,  1812.  under  Joseph  Bonapsite,  who 
made  the  author  ohi^  royal  librarian.  On  the  restonUion 
of  Ferdinand  in  1814,  Aioratin's  property  was  seized,  and 
himself  ndiieed  to  Mtualitamtun.  Still,  befue  the  dose 


of  that  year,  friendship  and  gratitude,  the  prominent  fu. 
tures  of  his  <^aracter,  induced  him  to  prepare,  fat  the  bene- 
fit of  the  aetor  Blanco  of  Barcdona, '  El  Medico  &  ^los,'  a 
pieoe  which  was  modelled,  with  proper  adaptations,  on  Ho- 
li^*s  *H<deein  malgrA  Ini'  Beloved  as  he  was  in  th« 
city,  the  dread  of  official  and  concealed  prnwoutots  nsdo 
him  leave  it  in  181 7  for  ^ris.  where  he  lived  with  h^  wtIt 
friend  Melon,  till  the  restoration  of  the  oopulu  Spanisn 
constitution  in  1830,  when  he  returned  to  Baroelona.  AAer 
editing  here  his  fother's  works  in  1821,  as  stated  in  them* 
vious  artide,  he  left  that  city  again  on  account  of  the  ycilov 
fever,  and  went  to  join  bis  friend  Silvela  at  Bordeaux. 

He  now  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  the  improvement 
of  his  own  'Origenes  del  Teatro  Eapanol.'  a  workofvul 
and  rare  erudition  and  research,  the  subject  of  which  is  still 
for  from  being  exhausted,  and  is  discontinued  by  the  author 
just  befi»e  the  appearance  of  the  exuberant  Lope  de  Vega 
and  his  prolific  acnool.  Attbeendof  1826  Moralin's  heakh 
began  to  decline.  Aeoompaniedl78ilTela,heretumedinl827 
to  iHuis,  where  he  died  on  the  Slst  of  June.  183|^  and  wu 
buried  near  Molidre's  monument  in  Pire  la  Chaise. 

Although  a  lyric  poet  of  equal  genius  and  more  taste  than 
his  fother,  and  tboi^h  be  h»d  the  eredit  of  having  improTed 
the  blano  verse  (verso  libie)  so  suitable  to  the  Spanish  ear, 
and  of  having  moreover  used  new  eombinations  of  metres 
and  rhymes.  Moratin  did  not  consider  himself  entitled  to 
the  double  title  of  a  lyric  and  dramatic  poet  A  severe  cw- 
rectness,  an  excessive  caution  against  all  flights  of  imagina- 
tion, and  a  strict  submission  of  all  other  powers  to  the 
control  of  judgment,  deprived  L.  Moratinof  tnat  orisinalit^ 
and  freedom  which  are  necessary  for  rne  who  would  aspire 
to  be  a  first-rate  poet.  He  is  very  roughly  handled  by  the 
Fbreign  Quartfirly  Bevieto  (vol.  ii.,  p.  S96),  but  he  is  vindi- 
cated, eon  amorejhy  a  rival  puUioatioii.  the  Fiureign  Semew 
(vol.  ii..  p.  147).  Chtliano  iatkmaum,  1834,  p.  371),  in  hii 
attempt  to  steer  a  middle  course  between  the  two  critics, 
aftw  acknowledging  tbat  L.  Moratin  *  accurately  portrayed 
the  manners  and  forms  of  Spanish  society.'  lowers  his  plays 
in  rather  a  summary  manner  to  the  levd  of  clever  dialogues. 
But  how  could  the  characteristic  vivacity  and  freedom 
of  that  society  beL  exhibited  in  what  Gtliano  calls  *iiwsgre 
and  uninteresting  pidtt.?' 

Instead  of  intricacy,  tb«. great  object  of  former  drama- 
tists, L.  Moratin  was  poetically  fond  of  simplicity,  as  an  ele- 
ment of  beauty.  Moreover,  itwas  byconstantoluervationin 
the  ranks  of  middle  life  that  he  attained  the  power  of  co^ 
rectlyreioesraitingtbe  foulUand  feelings  which  oharactense 
that  cUss  of  society.  It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  toodi 
on  the  dispute  between  the  claaaioal  mad  xpmantic  idiools, 
in  wlueh  the  two  Horattns  were  invtdved.  ''^ 

Tbe  poetical  wmrks  (tf  L.  Moratin  having  b«W  purchased 
in  1824  by  his  friend  Amao,  the  greater  part  or<tbem  were 
published  by  him  at  Paris,  in  3  vols.  8vo.,  l82\anGi  re- 
printed by  the  same,  in  3  vols.  12mo.,  in  tbe  follow^g 
Part  of  this  collection,  *  Poesias  Liricas  de  L.  Morati)*'  vers 
printed  in  London  by  Olero,  for  Salvft,  in  1  vd.^<u">^ 
1825. 

Tbe  splendid  edition,  in  three  thick  vols.  8vo.,  hy^^^ 
Spanish  Academy  in  1830,  of  the  'Obras  de  Don  Leatd"> 
M<»atin,'  was  reprinted  in  1835,  at  Barcelona,  withoul'^^ 
'Origenes.'  This  edition  of  1830  does  not  comprehend  HI 
Auto  de  F£  LwroSo,'  wlueh  appeared  with  notes  under  ^ 
name  of  the  'Suhlllar  Oines  oe  Poaadilla.*  nor  the  foUov, 
ineworks,  which  remain  in  MS.:  a  translation  of*  Candide' 
a  fragment  of  his  own  lifo ;  '  Viage  k  Inglaterra  i  Italia , 
*  Catalogo  de  todos  los  Escritos  Espanoles  del  g6nero  esc£- 
nico  conocidos  hasta  el  dia    various  criticisms  of  dramatic 
oompositi<ms ;  abridgement  of  'Fray  Gerundio;'  and  his 
literary  correspondence  with  JovelUnoe,  Llaguno,  Cean, 
Fomer,  Signorelli,  Conti,  and  othws.  AU  these  works  were 
being  collected  in  1831  for  the  press,  by  Salv&  and  Silvela. 
Of  L.  Moratin's  dramas,  the  foundation  of  his  fame,  numer- 
ous editions  have  appeared. 

(Obnu  de  Martinez  de  la  Rosa.  voL  iL ;  Cort^ano.  Juido 
Critico  de  D.  L.  MoraHn,  Barcelona,  1833 ;  Revilla,  Juicie 
CriHco,  da  D.  L.  MoraHn,  SeviUa.  1833;  Brunet,  St^ 
piSment  au  Manuel  du  Libraire,  Ftets,  1834;  and  C.  H. 
Senior's  Catalogue  qf  Spanith  Boola,  1838.) 

MORAVIA  (in  German.  Maehren ;  in  Slavonian,  Mora- 
wa)  is  a  German  province  of  the  Austrian  monarchy,  situated 
between  48°  40'  and  50°  25'  N.  kt,  and  15*  lo'  and  19* 
K.  hmg.,  including  in  these  limits  Austrian  8^eBia•  which 
extends  ilong  the^iilMgf^.iiigr^^^^itfaiMe^g^^  inOt 
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which  it  fomu  one  province.  It  terminates  in  a  pmnt 
towards  the  nwtb,  and  is  bounded  on  Uie  north-east  by 
Pnisaian  Silesia  and  Oalioia,  on  the  wnrth-west  hj  the  nna- 
sian  county  of  Glai  and  bjr  Bohemia,  on  the  soutlMast  by 
Hungary,  and  on  the  south-west  by  Lower  Austria  Its 
area  is  ratha  more  than  10,000  square  miles  (of  which 
Austrian  Silesia  is  nearly  1800  square  miles).  The  popu- 
lation in  1830  waff  2,0«0.000,  and  in  1834,  2,110,140,  of 
whom  470,000  belong  to  Austrian  Silesia.  The  division 
of  the  ptovinoe  is  into  eight  circles,  vis.  Olmutz,  Briinn, 
^lau,  Znaym,  Hradisch,  and  Preraa  in  Moravia,  and 
^scheq  and  Troppau  in  Silesia. 

Jitiee  qf  the  Country ;  SoU  ;  and  Ctimaie. — Horavia  is 
divided  from  Bohemia  by  a  chain  of  mountains  called  the 
Bohemian-Moravian  chain;  from  Prussian  Silesia  by  a 
part  of  the  Sudetes,  called  the  G^senke^  or  the  Moravian 
chain ;  and  from  Hungary  by  the  mueh  highw  and  wider 
Carpathian  range.  Ibravia  is  thus  shut  in  by  mountains 
uu  the  east,  nor^  and  west:  it  is  open  towards  the  south, 
in  whid)  direction  the  Morawa  takes  its  course  towards 
the  Danube.  The  interior  is  traversed  hf  other  chains, 
so  that  more  than  half  of  the  country  is  mountainous. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  latter  chains  is  the 
range  extending  from  Briinn  to  Olmiitz,  and  thence  east- 
\vard.  It  contains  numerous  caverns  and  hollows,  the  best 
known  of  which  is  the  Mazocha,  sixteen  miles  north-east 
ijf  Brunn,  a  frightful  abyss,  300  feet  long,  ISO  broad,  and 
<J60  deep,  in  the  midst  of  a  forest.  The  mountains  however 
enclose  fertile  valleys,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  province, 
about  the  centre  and  towards  the  south,  consists  of  fine 
extensive  plains,  the  soil  of  which  is  extremely  fruitful. 
The  greater  part  of  the  country  is  from  480  to  900  feet 
above  the  levd  of  the  sea,  deeUoing  rapidly  towards 
ihe  south.  The  rivera  are  numerous:  the  largest  is  the 
Marscb,  or  Mocawa,  which  gave  to  the  cpunttv  the  name 
which  it  has  home  ever  since  the  end  of  the  seventh 
century.  This  river,  the  navigation  of  which  is  difficult, 
rises  in  a  cavern  at  the  northern  point  next  to  Bohemia  and 
Glaz,  flows  in  a  southern  course  through  the  middle  of  the 
country,  receives  roost  of  the  rivers  (excepting  a  few  that 
run  into  the  Oder),  especially  the  Theya  or  Taya,  and 
leaving  the  province  at  the  southern  point,  from  wl^ch  it 
forms  the  boundary  between  Austria  and  Hungary,  falls 
into  the  Danube  above  Presburg.  There  are  no  lakes  pro- 
perly so  called,  but  numerous  meres  or  ponds  abounding  in 
fish,  of  which  there  are  468  in  the  circle  of  Znaym  alone, 
the  total  sur&ctt  of  which  is  sud  to  be  nearly  100  square 
miles.  Moravia  is  subjeot,  from  the  inequality  of  its  sur- 
face, to  considerable  variation  of  temperature;  but  not- 
withstanding its  elevation  and  northern  latitude,  it  enjoys  a 
milder  climate  than  some  other  countries  in  the  same  pa- 
rallel. The  greatest  heat  in  summer  is  95' ;  in  winter  the 
mercury  sometimes  foils  to  16°  (Fahrenheit).  The  mean 
annual  temperature  at  Olmiitz  is  48°. 

Natural  Prodactiont. — The  animals  are  horses,  oxen, 
sheep,  swine,  goats,  red  deer,  hares,  feathered  game  and 
domestic  poultrjv  especially  geese,  of  which  great  numbers 
are  exported.  With  respect  to  the  productions  of  the  soil, 
Moravia  is  one  of  the  richest  provinces  of  the  empire.  Of 
com  it  has  on  the  whole  more  than  sufficient  Ibr  its  own 
E     consumption,  especially  an  abundance  of  very  fine  wheat. 

Very  la^  quantities  of  rye,  barley,  and  oats  are  grown, 
r  t  Flax  is  the  most  important  product,  and  it  is  nearly  equal 
Ii>^  in  quality  to  that  of  Prussian  Silesia.  Hemp  i«  cultivated 
ide  in  the  southern  part;  hut  the  consumption  of  hemp  and  of 
y>*-  flax  is  so  great,  that  large  quantities  of  both  are  imported. 
»(^'  FVuit  is  plentiful  and  of  good  quality.  The  vine  flourishes 
■tic  ^  some  parts ;  and  between  forty  and  fifty  years  ago,  so 
bis  piuch  land  was  appropriated  to  the  culture  of  the  vine,  that 
ao,  &e  government  thought  it  necessary  to  interfere,  and  in  1803 
jie  ^ued  an  ordinance  prohibiting  the  laying  oul  of  new  vine- 
I*-  vards.  The  forests  furnish  vast  quantities  of  timber  for 
it-  ibuilding  and  fuel,  potashes,  gall-nuts,  &c.  The  pastures 
vre  extensive  in  the  mountain  districts.  The  mines  are  of 
^  JtKat  antiquiw.  Formerly  some  mines  of  gold  and  silver 
a>  iwere  worked,  but  they  were  neglected  in  the  troubles  of  the 
V  'fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  and  have  not  been  re* 
[>  sumed.  At  present  iron,  sulphur,  vitriol,  alum,  coals, 
marble,  pipMlay  {meertchaum),  and  some  precious  stones, 
r     particularly  topazes,  are  produced. 

i        Mant^faclurea  and  TVodis.— The  woollen,  linen,  and  cotton 
'     manufiujtures  are  very  flourishing,  and  on  a  large  scale,  and 
furnish  supplies  for  an  extensive  export  trade  to  Germaity, 


Hungary,  Ausbia,  Ital^,  and  the  Levant  The  maoufHv 
tare  w  thread  is  likewise  condderable.  Dyeing  is  earned 
on  at  Brunn,  which  is  particularly  oelabf^ed  fi«  dyeing 
Turkish  red.  Moravia  eiyoys  alio  the  benefit  of  a  great 
tnnsit  trade.  The  impmts  are  oolonial  produce,  wool* 
Vienna  silks,  Russian  furs,  tallow,  win^  oil,  porcelain, 
glass.  Sec. 

Reli^wn,  Education,  The  inhabitants  are  partly  of 
Slavonian  and  partly  of  German  origin,  the  former  being 
about  three-fourths  of  the  whole.  In  1 825  there  were  425,000 
Germans,  1,399.000  Slavonians.  27.358  Jews,  and  90  Gip- 
sies, all  professing  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  except 
54,000  Lutherans,  who  have  54  churches ;  1 4,000  Calviniats. 
with  17  churches;  and  the  Jews,  who  have  54  synag^uea. 
The  Roman  Catholics  are  under  the  archbishop  of  Olmiitz 
and  the  bishop  of  Briinn :  Silesia  is  under  the  bishop  of 
Breslan.  There  is  a  university  atOlmuts,  ro-establishod 
in  1827 ;  gymnasia  in  every  diele,  for  those  who  study  the 
higher  brbches  of  learning;  and  aboat  1600  schools  in  the 
towns  and  the  country,  in  whioh  130,000  children  are  edu- 
cated. The  charitable  institutions,  such  as  hospitals,  asy- 
lums for  the  blind,  &c,  are  numerous. 

History. — Moravia  was  in  habited  by  &e  Quadi  and  Marco- 
manni  during  the  existence  of  the  Roman  empire.  When  the 
Quadi  went  with  the  Vandals  to  Spain  in  407,  the  country 
was  occupied  by  the  Scyri,  the  Rugii,  the  Heruli ;  and,  about 
548.  by  the  Lombards,  when  a  kingdom  of  Moravia,  more  ex- 
tensive than  the  present  province,  was  established,  which  was 
conquered  by  Charlemagne,  who  compelled  Ssmpslaus,  the 
king^  to  he  baptized.  After  numerous  vicissitudes,  Swiar 
topluk  united  all  the  tribes,  and  formed  a  kingdom,  which  is 
said  to  have  included  not  only  Moravia,  but  Bohemia,  Mis- 
nia,  Brandenburg,  Pomeranis,  Lusatia,  Silesia,  part  of  Up- 
per and  Lower  nnnonia,  and  Dalowtia.  This  prince  died 
in  894,  and  was  suooeeded  by  his  three  sons.  By  dissensions 
between  them,  and  unsucoMsftil  wars  with  the  Boii  (Bohe- 
mians) and  the  Magyars,  Moravia  was  much  weakened,  and 
lost  its  independence  in  a  great  battle  in  907.  It  was  often 
a  prey  to  the  Hungaiians.  Poles,  and  Germans,  and  after 
many  changes  became  subjeot  to  the  kings  of  Bdiemia.  In 
1527,  when  the  emperor  Ferdinand  L  succeeded  to  the 
crowns  of  Hungary  and  Bohonia,  Moravia  was  added  to 
the  possessions  of  the  house  of  Austria,  with  which  it  has 
ever  since  been  united. 

There  are  'many  considerable  and  flourishing  towns 
in  Moravia,  some  of  which  have  been  already  described 
lAnsTBRLiTz;  BsiiNNl  and  others  [Qunirx;  Tmcheit; 
Tkopfau  ;  Znayk]  wiU  he  described  in  their  order.  There 
are  also  other  flourishing  towns.  In  the  circle  of 
Olmiitz  is  Sternberg,  a  municipal  town  belonging  to 
Prince  Liechtenstein,  which  is  agreeably  situated  in 
the  mountains,  and  has  8200  inhabitants,  who  carry  on 
flourishing  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth,  linen,  canvas, 
calicoes,  and  stockings.  Proazmtz,  likewise  a  municipal 
town,  belonging  to  Prince  Liechtenstein,  is  situated  on  the 
Rumza,  in  the  fruitful  district  of  Hanna,  of  which  it  is  the 
chief  town.  It  has  four  suburbji  and  several  churches.  There 
are  manufactures  of  fine  cloth,  kerseymere,  and  linen,  several 
brandy  distilleries,  and  the  greatest  corn-market  in  Mo- 
ravia. The  population  is  nnily  9000.  In  the  circle  of 
Briinn  is  Nuwtbwg,  the  diief  town  of  an  extensive 
lordship  belonging  to  Count  Dietoichstein:  it  has  a  palace, 
with  a  library  of  20,000  volumes,  a  fine  cathedral  a^  se- 
veral other '  churches,  a  gymnasium,  &o.  It  has  about 
7800  inhabitants,  of  whom  about  3000  are  Jews,  Eitgrub 
has  a  magnificent  palaoe^  the  usual  summer  residence  of 
Prince  Liechtenstein,  with  one  of  the  finest  and  most  ex- 
tensive parks  in  Germany,  in  whioh  there  is  a  celebrated 
tower  in  the  Oriental  style,  218  feet  high,  the  finest 
orangery  in  Germany,  and  an  immense  collection  of  exotic 
trees  and  plants.  Eisgrub  has  1800  inhabitants.  Iglau, 
the  capital  of  the  circle  of  the  same  name,  is  a  well-built 
walled  town  on  the  river  Iglawa.  It  has  6  churches,  a 
gymnasium,  a  well-endowed  hospital,  flourishing  manu&c- 
tures  of  woollen  doth  and  linen,  and  a  ^reat  trade,  particu- 
larly in  com  and  hops.  The  population  is  14,000.  Tim 
celebrated  fortress  of  SpilbeHt,  in  which  State  prisoners  ace 
confined,  is  in  the  circle  of  Kunn. 

(Stein;  Horsohelmann;  Hassel;  Blumenbaoh;  Btdim; 
Oetterreichiseke  Encyciopeedie,  &c) 
MORAVIAN  MOUNTAINS.  [Gexmany.] 
MORAVIANS,  or  MORAVIAN  BR£THR£N,a  coo. 
gregationofCauisliaiu  deKe^^^ttt^JQ^^^vmltl^ 
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Uuen.  whs  were  a  branch  of  the  Huuitet.  (Hubs*  Johiv.1 
Tbe  Bohemian  biethnB  diannted  fiom  the  CaUixtinas,  aad 
r^tued  to  aabMribe  to  Uie  aitides  of  agreement  beiwera 
that  party  and  the  council  of  Basle  in  1433.  They  then 
Ibrmed  themselves  into  a  distinct  community,  called  '  the 
brothers*  union,'  and  as  they  were  obliged  to  live  in  seclu- 
idon  through  fear  of  persecution,  they  were  called  by  their 
enemies  *  Griibenheimer '  or  iSnglodytei.  They  looked 
upon  the  Scriptures  as  their  role  of  faith,  rejected, transub- 
ktiuitiation,  and  vera  very  strict  in  their  discipline,  excluding 
^e  vicioue,  the  seofiers,  and  the  worldly  from  their  oommu- 
nion.  They  established  among  themselves  a  superin- 
tendence over  the  practical  and  &mestio  oooduct  of  tudi- 
viduals,  who  were  distributed  into  three  classes,  the  begin- 
nen,  the  proficient,  and  the  perfect  They  had  their  bishopa, 
■eniots,  presbyters,  and  deacons,  who  administered  their  civil 
aa  well  as  eocleBiaitical  affiuia.  like  the  Quakers  they  re- 
fiised  to  do  military  service. 

When  the  gnat  Refhrmation  took  place  in  Oehnany.  the 
Bohemian  btAhren  sent  envoys  to  Luther  in  who 
approved  of  most  of  tbeir  doctrines  and  discipline,  and  al- 
though he  did  not  admit  every  article  of  their  eonfisssion  of 
feith,  yet  he  said  ^at  it  might  be  tolerated  as  it  was.  (Uos- 
heim,  Eccleuiutical  Bistonf,  sixteenth  century,  iii.  2, 2.) 

In  1S47  most  of  the  brethren  were  expelled  from  Bohemia 
by  Ferdinand  upon  wbicb  they  took  refuge  in  Poland 
and  Prussia,  where  they  formed  several  settlements,  espe- 
cially at  Marienwenier.  They  were  united  fbr  a  time  with 
the  Lutherans  by  tiie  convention  of  S«idemir,  but  after- 
wards drew  closer  to  the  Cdvinista  at  tbe  ayiwds  of  Ostrorog 
in  leiO  and  1627,  and  adopted  Gavin's  creed,  retaining 
their  own  Bohemian  fyiaa  of  disoiplhie.  (BIuht,  Bnou 
Cmtpeetut  Doctrinm  Fratnm  Bokemonm^  in  Gerdes's 
Mua^ianea  Oroningiana,  vxA.  vi.) 

Under  Maximilian  II.,  those  brethren  who  had  remained 
in  Bcdwmia  and  Moravia  enjoyed  full  toleration,  and  they 
formed  their  chief  settlement  at  Fulnek  in  Moravia,  whence 
they  received  the  name  of  Moravian  brethrm.  But  in  the 
subsequent  Thirty  Years*  war,  their  settlements  in  Bohemia 
and  Moravia  were  utterly  destroyed,  and,  after  various  mi- 
grations, their  descendants  were  settled,  in  1722»  by  Count 
Zinzendorf,  on  bis  estate  of  Bethelsd(»f  in  Upper  Lusatio, 
where  their  colony  took  the  name  of  Hermhut,  fh)m  a  hill 
in  the  vicinity  called  Hutsberg.  They  then  established 
themEelves  as  a  new  community  under  Aie  name  of  tbe 
United  Brethren,  to  which  Protestants  of  every  denomina* 
tlon  were  admitted,  without  being  obliged  to  ren ounce  their 
respective  creeds,  bvt  on  eondiUon  of  conlbrmii^  to  their 
rules  of  discipline,  which  were  derived  from  those  of  the 
Bohemian  brethren.  Since  that  time  the  community  of  the 
United  or  Moravian  brethren  has  greatly  increased,  and 
has  spread  through  Qermsny,  Holland,  the  United  States, 
and  other  Protestant  countries.  Wherever  they  have  formed 
anew  and  distinct  settlement,  they  haveenfbrced  their  regula- 
tions of  civil  and  religious  discipline  upon  all  the  members 
of  the  community,  but  there  are  many  Moravians  scattered 
about  in  towns  among  people  of  different  communions,  where 
they  form  small  congr^tions  and  have  their  own  meetings. 
Tbe  Moravians  do  not  assume  to  constitute  a  separate  sect, 
and  whenever  they  have  been  required  as  a  body  to  state  dieir 
creed,  they  have  processed  a  general  adherence  to  the  con- 
fession of  A^g^u^,  and  their  preacheri,  without  jdedgittje; 
themselves  to  all  its  artieles,  reject  any  doctrine  which  is 
utterly  repugnant  to  it  They  avoid  discussions  on  the  spe- 
culative  truths  of  religion  ;  tbey  acknowledge  the  manifes- 
tation of  God  in  Chnst,  and  consider  the  life,  earrings, 
death,  and  merits  of  ^e  Saviour  as  the  foundation  of  their 
Ihith.  They  look  upon  the  Scriptures  as  the  revelation  of 
Ood.  They  also  believe  tiiat  the  Spirit  of  God  continues  to 
enlighten  inwardly  those  who  pray  for  it  ttte  the  purpose  of 
regulating  their  conduct  and  tbey  make  a  practice  of  in- 
voking it  in  circumstances  of  floubt  and  uncertainty,  before 
coming  to  a  determination.  Each  community,  represented 
\xf  its  elders,  presbyters,  and  deacons,  provides  for  the  spi- 
ntual  wants  of  its  members,  for  its  churches,  airiiOfHs, 
hospitals,  and  other  publfo  aaCriilishmeDts,  and  the  ftinds  for 
these  objects  are  raised  partly  by  lubseriptions  and  partly 
by  rates  levied  on  the  houaeholden.  In  other  respeots  every 
Cuatly  in  the  community  carries  on  its  {H^vale  alhirs,  and 
manages  its  own  inteiests  and  property  as  in  other  oemmu- 
nities.  The  erroneous  notion  of  their  having  community  of' 
goods  arose  from  tiie  (»roumstence  that  some  of  their  first 
•etOrn  ta  HovUi  Aueriea.  being  ftv  and  forlem  Mwng 


stimngws,  found  it  convenient  for  a  time  to  put  theh:  aarn. 
tugs  into  a  common  stock. 
The  principal  settlements  of  the  Momvian  hrathnn  ace— 

Hemnhut  in  Lusatie,  which  is  still  their  headestahlishmmtt  ■ 
Niesky,  in  tbe  same  province,  where  they  have  a  oollega,  as 
wellasatGnadenfeldin  Silesia;  ChristiansfeldinHolstein; 
Neuwied  on  the  Rhine  below  Coblenz,  a  fiouriahing  settle- 
ment in  a  beauttfbl  situation ;  Moumiral  in  the  canton  of 
Neuchatel  in  Switzerland,  where  they  have  an  institution 
for  boarders ;  Zeyst  near  Utrecht ;  Fulneck  in  Yorkshire  ; 
Fairfield  in  Lancashire,  Ockbrook  in  Dwbyahire ;  Gracehill 
in  the  county  of  Antrim  in  Ireland ;  Sarepta  in  Southern 
Russia  near  Astrakhan ;  Bethlehem  and  Nazareth  in  Penn> 
Bjlvania,  in  the  latter  of  which  places  they  have  a  college ; 
and  Salem  in  North  Carolina. 

One  of  tbe  principal  objects  of  the  Moravian  institution 
is  to  send  oiM  miasionariea  among  the  hdatben.  They  have 
miasioniries  among  the  Caffres  and  Betchowmaa  in  South 
Afirica,  amon^  the  Driaware  Indians  and  the  Cherokees  in 
North  Amerwa,  among  the  Eskimaux  of  Labrador,  and 
among  the  negroes  of  the  West  Indies. 

The  Moravians  are  simple  and  decent  in  their  drese,  and, 
like  the  Quakers,  reject  all  gaudiness  and  ornament  Pro- 
miscuous assemblages  of  the  two  sexes  are  forbidden 
among  them,  as  well  as  plays,  games,  and  dancing.  They 
have  however  church  music  and  singing.  The  unmarried 
men  live  tc^ther  in  a  separate  building  called  the  bouse 
of  single  brethren,  under  the  superintendence  of  an  elder; 
and  there  are  likewise  houses  for  single  sbters  and  widows. 
Marriues  among  memben  of  the  society  must  be  sanc- 
tioned by  the  elders.  They  wear  no  mournii^  fw  the  dead, 
looking  upon  deaUi  as  a  happy  nlease  from  earthy  bonds : 
their  expression  on  suoh  an  event  ia»  that  the  deceaaed  is 
gone  home  to  the  Lord. 

The  Moravians  in  general  bear  a  very  good  character : 
they  seem  to  have  realised,  better  than  any  odier  Christian 
oongr^iUion,  the  great  Christian  principle  of  peace  and 
charity ;  they  are  not  exclusive,  and  the  differences  which 
exist  among  the  various  Protestant  sects  seem  among  them 
to  he  smoothed  down  and  almost  obliterated.  They  are  not 
very  numerous.  In  a  long  and  very  minute  article  oonoem- 
ing  them  in  the  'EncyclopEediaAmericana,'  under  the  head 
'  United  Brethren,'  it  is  stated  that  thore  are  not  more  than 
14,000  profeaeed  members  in  Europe,  and  about  4000  in 
America.  But  these  members  are  independent  of  a  much 
lar^r  body  of  Protestants  of  various  sects,  wboy  without 
having  luUcribed  their  articles  of  discipline,  or  forming  part 
tst  their  congr^tton,  either  live  along  with  th«m,  or  are 
connected  with  them,  and  receive  instruetfen  from  their 
{H-eachers,  besides  the  converts  whom  tbeir  misrionaries 
make  among  the  heathen.  Cranzen  has  written  a  history 
of  the  Moravian  or  United  brethren. 

MORAY,  or  MURRAY  FRITH,  is  a  gulf  of  the  Ger- 
man Ocean,  bounded  on  the  north-west  by  the  counties  of 
Ross  and  Cromarty,  and  on  the  south-east  by  those  of 
Nairn  and  Elgin.   The  north-western  shore  of  the  frith  ex- 
tends nearly  in  a  straight  line  ftvm  Kessoek  ferry,  opposite 
the  town  of  Inverness,  to  Tarbet-Ness,  the  north-western 
extremity  of  Ross-shire,  a  distance  of  thirty-two  miles. 
Midway  between  these  points  is  the  entrance  to  the  frith  i 
and  harbour  of  Cromarty,  the  Portus  Salutis  of  the  Romans.  I 
Tbe  Bottth-eastmn  shore  extends  firom  the  town  itf  Inver-  ' 
neas  to  Fort  George,  and  thence  to  Bn^faead  on  the  eoaat 
of  Elginshire.  The  ports  along  this  shore  are  mer^  tide 
havens.   Tbe  distance  of  Botghead  fh>m  Tarbet-Ness  is  : 
fifteen  miles,  which  may  be  considered  the  widUi  ef  the  | 
frith  at  its  entrance.   At  InvOTnese  tfab  width  is  about  a 
mile,  and  not  much  more  at  Fort  Gecnge,  in  consequence  of 
the  channel  being  just  there  narrowed  by  Chaaanry  Point 
The  flrith  extends  about  seven  miles  aboro  Inverness,  under 
the  nama  of  Loch  Beauley.   At  the  head  of  this  loch  is  the 
embouchure  of  the  Glass-water,  and  the  north-easteni  ex- 
tremity of  the  Caledonian  Canal  unites  with  it  a  little  to  the 
west  of  Invraness.   Vessels  of  large  burthen  come  up  to 
Invenmsa^  vhme  the  anehm^e  is  safe.  The  herring  fishery 
of  the  frith  is  of  great  vidue.   In  the  year  1834  tibere  were 
19,956  bairels  eiued  at  Banff,  the  ptinctpal  part  of  which 
hwl  been  taken  in  the  Moray  frith.  The  Gaelic  vsaan  ot 
the  Moray  Frith  is  Farar,  or  Varar ;  the  latter  of  which 
names  appear  in  Ptolemy. 

(Map  of  the  Shires  m  Rots  and  Cromarty  in  tbe  Ifmu  ■ 
Statittical  Acaotmt  qf  Sdofkmd ;  M^lloeht  Slat,  AceL  or 
BnUSnipim         Digitized  byTjOOgle  , 
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MORAYSHIRE.  [Euinsbub.] 
MORBBYA.  [Uarocco.] 

HORBIHAN,  a  department  in  the  nortfa'TSBt  part  of 
Fnmoe,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  department  of  Cdtes 
du  Nord,  on  the  east  by  that  of  lUe  et  VUaine,  on  the 
south-esud  by  that  of  Loire  loCgrieureb  on  the  south  and 
south-west  by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
department  of  Finistdre.  Its  form  apfffoximates  to  that  of 
an  urecukroTal.  having  itsgrealMt  length,  from  north-west 
to  sonlD-east,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Gourin  to  that  of 
RochO' Bernard,  85  miles ;  and  its  greateat  breadth,  at  right 
angles  to  the  length,  from  the  nei^bourhood  of  Maoron  to 
that  of  Sarzeau,  £2  miles.  The  islands  belonging  to  the 
department  an  not  included  in  the  above  statements  of  di- 
mension and  site.  The  area  of  the  department  (ineludinj; 
the  islands,  we  presume)  is  given  at  2709  squaie  miles,  which 
is  eonsideraUy  %han  tbs  aveimga  area  of  the  French*  de* 
partments ;  and  is  rather  greater  tlum  the  area  of  lincoln- 
shire,  the  second  of  the  Bngliah  counties  in  respect  of  size. 
The  population  in  1831  was  433,523;  in  1836  it  was  446.743, 
showing  an  increase  in  five  years  of  16,221,  or  nearly  4  per 
cent,  and  giving  166  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile.  In 
amount  ana  density  of  population  it  exceeds  the  average  of 
the  French  departments,  and  coosiderably  exceeds  the  Bng- 
lish  county  with  which  we  have  compared  it  Vannes,  the 
capital,  is  in  4f  39'  N.  laL  and  3°  47'  W.  long.,  344  miles 
in  a  direct  line  west  by  south  of  Paris,  or  277  miles  by  the 
road  through  Dreux,  Alenfoo*  Mayenne,  Lava],  Rennes, 
and  Ploormel. 

The  ooast-line  in  this  part  of  Franoe  is  very  much  bnkea. 
The  southern  part  of  the  department  is  indented  by  the  bay 
into  which  the  Vilaine  flows;  m  the  north  side  (tf  which  bay 
are  leveral  inlets  of  sbaUow  water,  penetrating  ftmr  w  ftv« 
miles  inland.  ^  There  are  also  several  inlands,  of  which  the 
principal  ii  that  of  Oumel  or  Dumet  The  Pointe  de  pen- 
vins  forms  the  north-western  boundary  of  the  bay  of  the 
Vilaine:  this  is  succeeded  by  the  Pointe  St.  Jacques  and  the 
Pointe  du  Grand  Mont,  and  the  shallow  bay  of  St.  Gildas. 
North-west  of  this  ia  the  narrow  entrance  to  the  Morlaban 
(a  word  which,  in  the  Lower  Breton  or  perhaps  Celtic  lan- 
guage, means  *  the  little  sea'),  a  considerable  gulf,  land- 
locked on  every  side,  and  extending  twelve  or  fourteen  miles 
from  east  to  west,  and  six  or  seven  from  north  to  south.  It 
is  for  the  most  part  occupied  by  shoals  and  sand-banks,  but 
there  are,  between  these,  channels  of  deeper  water  by  which 
vessels  get  up  to  Vannes,  which  is  on  an  inlet  on  tlw  nortb 
side  of  tlw  gulf.  There  are  a  great  ntimber  of  islets  in  the 
Hbrbilum,  the  principal  of  which  are  the  He  «ux  Hoinet 
<lioDks'  lidand)  and  the  isle  of  An ;  both  of  these  are  inba* 
teted,  and  are  undw  cultivation.  Opposite  to  the  mouth  of 
the  gali;  a  mile  or  two  ont  to  aea,  is  the  little  island  of  Me- 
han,  and  farther  out  the  islands  of  Houat,  Hoedie,  and 
Belle-tle.  Houat  and  Hoedio  are  peopled  by  fishermen ;  the 
latter  is  defended  by  a  small  fort.  Belle-Ile  is  by  &r  the 
largest  island  on  this  part  of  the  coaat.  [Biu.b-Ili*kn- 
Hbk.]  West  of  the  gulf  of  Morbihan  is  the  peninsula  of  Qui- 
beTon(antientlyKebaroen),  a  long  strip  of  land  running  out 
southward  nearly  ten  miles  from  the  main,  and  forming 
with  the  mainland  a  capacious  bay.  The  peninsula  is  insu- 
lated at  high-water.  In  it  are  the  three  pointes  or  hmdluids, 
Begnenaud,  Beguelonnet,  and  Couguet,  the  last  at  the 
southern  extremity.  Tlie  small  fortified  town  of  Qniboron 
is  on  thic  penininlK.  In  the  year  17fl9  Admiral  Hawlte  de- 
feated the  neadi  fleet  off  Quiberon;  and  in  1795,  daring 
the  war  whieh  followed  the  French  revolution,  a  body  ot 
emigranta,  conveyed  and  protected  by  a  British  squadron, 
took  possaaaion  of  this  peninsala ;  but  not  bang  supported 
by  the  population  of  the  surrounding  oounlry,  they  were 
eompelUul  to  surrender,  and  their  principal  officers,  with 
the  Dishop  of  DSl,  who  had  acoompanied  the  army,  were 
shot  as  traitors  at  Vannee.  North-west  of  Quiberon  ia  the 
river  Btel,  a  gulf  or  inlet  extending  six  or  seven  miles  in- 
land, landlocked  on  every  side,  with  a  narrow  entrance. 
North-west  of  this  are  Port  I^ouis,  or  the  DStuary  of  the 
Blavet,  and  the  testuary  of  the  £11^  or  Quimparl^  with  the 
intervening  headland  of  Tahit  or  Talut.  Cipposite  to  this 
headland  b  the  ide  of  Groix  or  Oroaix,  tttending  about 
five  miles  in  length  horn  nnth-west  to  south-east,  and  about 
two  miles  faroaf  It  has  about  2Q00  inhabitants,  who  gain 
a  aubnstence  by  cultivating  the  soil,  and  by  fishing  for  the 
congers  that  abound  near  ue  surrounding  rocks,  and  salting 
them  lot  food  or  sale.  The  whole  length  of  the  eoaat,  with 
■towindiogi,  ia  ertimated  at  184  or  13S  mBes. 


The  northarn  aide  of  the  department  is  oocupied  1^  the 
lower  slo^  ot  the  Monta  d'Arrfie,  part  of  the  ^eat  Armo< 
riean  ehain:  a  lange  of  low  hills  tomching  off  from  tbese^ 
and  running  south-east,  se|Mrates  the  valleys  of  the  Oust 
and  Blavet  The  whole  department  belongs  to  the  great 
district  of  the  primitive  rocks,  which  occupies  the  north- 
western extremity  of  France.  The  only  metal  procured  ia 
iron ;  some  authorities  add  lead,  but  there  are  no  lead-mines 
now  wrought  The  number  of  iron-works  is  five :  there  are 
in  them  six  furnaces  for  making  pig-iron,  and  eight  forges 
for  making  wrought-iron.  The  fuel  employed  is  charcoal. 
Slate  is  quarried,  and  rook  crystal,  potters*  earth,  and  a 
kind  of  sand  which  resembles  emery  are  procured.  There 
are  considerable  salterns  in  the  marshes  along  the  coast, 
and  a  number  of  mineral  springs. 

The  rivers  run  from  north  to  south,  and  from  the  prox* 
imity  of  the  mountains  in  which  they  rise  to  the  sea,  are 
oomraonly  small.  The  ElM  has  its  sooroe  in  this  depart-) 
ment,  flows  into  the  adjacent  department  of  Finist&re,  and 
at  its  mouth  forms  the  boundary  between  the  two.  The 
Blavet  rises  in  the  department  of  C6tes  du  Nord,  entera 
this  departmrnt  on  the  north  aide,  and  flows  to  Foutivy, 
where  it  becomes  navigable.  From  thence  it  flows  south- 
west into  the  sea  opposite  the  island  of  Groaix.  Its  whole 
course  is  about  70  miles,  of  which  34  miles  are  navigable. 
It  receives  the  Evel  and  the  Scorf,  the  latter  Just  at  its 
moutb,  which  forms  the  haven  of  Port  Louis.  The  Auray 
and  the  Arte  foil  into  the  gulf  of  Morbihan.  The  Vilaine, 
a  more  important  stream  than  any  of  the  foregoing,  touches 
the  boundary  at  its  junction  with  the  Oust,  and  after  flowing 
about  S  miles  along  the  border,  has  the  rest  of  its  course  (of 
about  24  miles)  within  the  department.  It  is  navigable  in 
all  the  part  connected  with  this  department.  The  Oust 
rises  in  the  department  of  Cdtes  du  Nord,  and  entering  this 
department  on  the  north  side,  flows  south-eastpast  Rohan, 
Josselin,  and  Mal6troit  (where  it  becomes  navigable),  into 
the  Vilaine:  the  last  six  or  seven  miles  of  its  course  are  oii 
the  border  of  the  department  Its  whole  length  ia  about 
70  miles,  for  34  milea  of  which  it  is  navigable.  The  Ue, 
the  Trinit6  (whieh  receives  the  DueX  the  Olaye,  and  the 
Afftlowinto  the  Oust:  the  Aff  forma  for  some  oUtatica  the 
western  border  of  the  department 

The  canal  from  Nantes  to  Brest  enters  this  department 
on  the  east  side  near  Rieux  on  the  Vilaine.  The  summit* 
level  of  the  part  between  the  Vilaine  and  the  Blavet  has  a 
length  of  a  mile  and  a  quarter;  the  length  of  the  eanal 
fh>m  the  Vilaine  to  the  snmmit>level  is  about  6&  miles,  with 
a  rise  of  naarly  400  feet  ohtaioed  1^  forty-two  locks.  Ths 
length  from  the  summit-level  to  the  Blavet  is  not  more  than 
7  or  8  miles,  with  a  foil  of  230  feet  obtained  by  eighteen 
locks.  The  canal  follows  the  valley  of  the  Oust  lo  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rohan.  After  crossing  the  Blavet  the 
canal  follows  the  vall^  of  that  river  into  Uie  department  of 
Cdtes  du  Nord. 

The  inland  navigation  of  the  departmmit  ia  thus  given  in  the 
Government  Returns  Vilaine.  26  miles ;  Oust  included 
in  the  navigation  of  the  eanal  from  Nantes  to  Brest ;  Afl^ 
4  miles ;  Aru  or  An,  3  miles ;  Blavet  9  miles ;  upper  part 
of  the  Blavet  called  Canal  of  the  Blavet.  37  milea ;  Scorf, 
9  milea;  eanal  from  Nantea  to  Breat*  80  atiks:  total  1S» 
milea. 

There  are  seven  Routes  RajaUi,  or  gorremnumt  nmi*, 
having  an  a«;regate  length  of  348  niles,  vis.  188  ailM  ia 
repair,  86  miles  out  ol  repair,  and  64  miles  itnflnisbed.  Tha 
principal  rood  is  that  fkom  Paha  to  Lorient  which  btanohaa 
off  fkim  the  great  Brest  road  at  Rennes  (Ule  et  Vilaiaei 
and  entering  this  department  on  the  eaat  side,  rum  by 
Ploermel,  Josselin,  Locrnin^,  Baud,  and  Hennebon.  Roads 
run  from  Vannes  to  Nantea  (Loire  Inffineure)  by  Hnzilloc 
and  Roche  Bernard;  to  Dinan  (Ofitec  du  Nord)  and  St 
Malo  (Ule  et  Vilaine)  by  Ploermel  and  Mauron }  to  Guin- 
gamp  and  Lannion  (Cdtes  du  Nord)  hy  Loemisi  and  Fon- 
tivy ;  to  Quimper  and  Brest  (BnisMre)  by  Auray  and  Hen- 
nebon ;  and  a  brandi  of  the  last*mentioned  road  runs  to 
Mwlaix  and  St  Pdl  de  L6on  (Fiiwtto),  by  Plouay,  La 
Faouet  and  Goufin.  A  road  from  Ploermel  nuii  by  maift* 
trait  Into  the  department  of  Loire  Inffineure ;  and  roada  fretn 
Pontivy  run  to  Joaselin,  to  ^ud,  and  to  Londfac  (Cftlea  dH 
Nord).  The  Routes  D6partomentalas  have  an  a^;ragale 
length  of  1 9  i  miles ;  via.  122  milea  in  repair,  and  en  milea 
out  of  repair :  the  bye-roads  and  paths  have  an  Aggregate 
le^h  of  nearly  3000  mika. 

The  air  of  tho  ' 
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prevftil  ^01%  the  coast.  ^  The  valleys  which  intersect  the 
nilb  on  the  north  side  of  the  department  ar«  frequently  vety 
fertile :  and  there  are  extensive  plains  along  the  coast,  which 
produce  abundant  harvests.  The  wide  heaths  which  are 
eharacteristio  of  Bretagne  farm  more  than  a  third  part  of 
the  iriiole  depu'tiuent.  About  650,000  acres  (above  one- 
&M  of  the  wnole  department)  are  under  the  plough.  The 
grain  ehiefly  oultivated  is  rye ;  but  buckwheat,  millet,  oats, 
and  a  littie  wheat  are  grown.  The  grain  harvest  is  about 
sufficient  for  the  consumption  of  the  department  Turnips, 
lentils,  flax,  and  hemp  are  extensively  cultivated.  There 
are  about  42,000  acres  of  orchards  and  garden-ground:  the 
fruit  chiefly  grown  is  the  apple,  and  cider  is  the  common 
drink  of  the  peasantry.  There  are  about  1700  acres  of  vine- 
yards, A-om  which  a  little  wine  of  ordinary  quality  is  pro- 
duced. The  woodlands  have  an  extent  of  about  85,000  to 
90.000  acres.  The  meadow-land  comprehends  more  than 
1 70,000  acres,  beside  nearly  30,000  acres  of  heath  or  open 
pasture-^und.  Strong  draught  horses,  homed  cattle,  and 
sheep  are  numerous.  A  govemmMit  stud  is  kept  up  at 
Laanmnet  or  LangonneL  Bees  are  numerous,  and  their 
honey  is  considered  excellent.  The  riters  and  the  coast 
abound  with  fish ;  and  the  coasts  are  likewise  frequented 
by  great  numbers  of  water-fowl. 

The  department  is  divided  into  four  arroiidissements,  as 
follows :— 


Araa  In 

Fopnlkttoa. 

Cob. 

Sq.milM. 

1831. 

uai. 

BUIBMt 

Vannes 

S.E.  633 

119,774 

125,898 

74 

Pbotivy 

N.W.  660 

98.976 

101.345 

45 

Lorient 

S.W.  773 

128.458 

133,307 

48 

PloSrmel 

N.B.  643 

86.314 

89,193 

61 

2709 

433,532 

449.743 

228 

In  the  arrondistement  of  Vannes  are— Vannes  (pop.  in 
1881.  868S  town.  10,395  whole  commune;  in  1836,  11,623 
commune)  [Vannks],  on  the  gnlf  of  Morhihan ;  Sarzeau  or 
8arreau<pop.  of  whole  commune  6126),  on  a  peninsula 
called  the  peninsula  of  Ruis,  between  the  gulf  of  Morbihan 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Vilaine ;  Muzillac,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Vilaine ;  Roche-Bernard  and  Rieux,  on  that  river ;  La 
Gacille,  on  the .  Aff ;  Rochefort,  on  the  Arts  or  Arc ;  and 
Questembert  (pop.  3561  commune),  between  Vannes  and 
Rochefort.  Sarceau  is  chiefly  inhabited  bv  fishermen.  In 
the  peninsula  of  Ruis,  near  the  town,  are  the  castle  of  Sus- 
cinion,  built  hj  Anne,  the  last  duchess  of  Bretagne,  and 
the  village  of  St  Gildas  de  Ruis,  of  the  monastery  of  which 
Abelard  was  abbot.  La  Roche-Bernard  was  formeriy  me  of 
the  nine  baronies  which  sent  deputies  to  the  states  of  Bre- 
tagne. It  is  the  centre  of  a  grazing  district  in  whidh  many 
cattle  are  reared ;  the  inhabitants  manufacture  pottery  and 
trade  in  linens. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Pontivy  are — Pontivy  (pop.  in 
1831,  4112  town,  5956  commune;  in  1836,  6378  commune), 
on  the  Blavet;  Baud  (pop.  5120  commune),  on  the  Evel 
[Baud]  ;  Looming,  on  a  small  feeder  of  the  Evel ;  Guemen6, 
on  the  Scorf ;  and  Le  Faouet  and  Gourin  (pop.  3626  com- 
mune), on  the  E116  or  its  affluents.  Pontivy  owes  its  origin 
to  a  monastery  founded  here,  a.d.  660,  by  St  Josse,  brother 
of  Judicael,  one  of  the  early  kings  of  Bretagne.  The  town 
was  in  the  feudal  ages  capital  of  the  duchy  of  Rohan ;  it 
eonaiits  of  two  part»— the  old  town,  in  wbidi  are  the  re- 
■ains  of  a  oasde  belonging  to  the  dukes  of  Rohan,  and  the 
new  town,  which  eonsnts  of  a  ftw  atieeti.  l^re  are  fine 
bamdts  in  the  town,  a  house  for  the  sub-prefect,  a  prison, 
and  some  pleasant  promenades.  During  the  Imperial 
ifaine  the  town  of  Pontivy  bore  \h9  name  of  Napolion- 
ville. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Ltnioit  are— Lorient  (pop.  in 
1831, 14,396  town,  18,322  whole  commune;  in  1836,  18,975 
commune)  [Lorismt];  Port  Louis  (pop.  2024  town,  2591 
whole  commune),  and  Hennebon  (pop.  3360  town.  4477 
whole  commune),  on  the  Blavet;  Plouay  (pop.  3616),  be- 
tween the  Blavet  and  the  Scorf ;  Auray  (pop.  3734),  on  the 
river  Auray ;  and  PluvigDer(pop.  4534),  between  the  Auray 
and  the  Blavet  Port  Louis  was  built  by  Louis  XIIL,  in  an 
■dnntageottB  ittnation  for  trader  at  the  month  of  the  Blavet, 
to  i^icb,  as  will  as  to  the  town,  the  name  of  Pott  Louis  was 
l^vm.  The  town  is  on  n  peninsula,  and  is  defended  by  bas- 
tions  and  a  eitadel  iriiieh  eouunand  the  approaches  to  the 
town  and  the  entrance  of  the  port  The  inhalntants  are 
ei^aged  in  trade  and  in  the  sardhie  or  pilchard  fishery ;  a 
good  dnl  of  gacdan-gnmnd  ia  eoltivated  in  the  vidni^. 


During  the  Revolutionary  period  Port  Louis  was  called 
'Port  ubert^.  Hennebon  was  antientlya  place  of  great 
strength,  and  derives  interest  from  the  gallant  defence 
mode  here  1^  Jeanne^  coantess  of  Montfort,  a.d.  1342. 
against  the  forces  of  Charies  de  Blois.  competitor  with  her 
then  captive  husband,  Jean  de  Montfor^  for  the  ducal 
cTDvn  of  Brotagoe.  [Brbtaottb.]  The  antient  maasive 
walls  still  remain  in  tolerable  preservation ;  they  are  flanked 
by  strong  towers,  the  battlements  and  machicolations  of 
wnich  are  in  some  places  almost  entire ;  one  of  the  antient 
gates  is  used  as  a  prison.  There  is  an  antient  Gothic  church 
at  Hennebon,  but  not  witbin  the  antient  walls.  During 
the  Revolution  the  ecclesiastical  buildings  which  existed 
in  and  around  the  town  sustained  considerable  damage.  A 
large  church  and  convent  near  the  town  were  almost  en- 
tireiy  destroyed ;  and  of  the  abbey  de  la  Joie,  a -fine  build- 
ing in  the  viciniw,  only  the  fortified  entranoe  and  some 
ruins  remain.  The  townsmen  trade  in  oorn,  hemp,  skins, 
honey,  wax.  eidar,  iron,  and  soap.  Auray  also  possesses 
historical  interest;  hnewas  fought  (a-d.  1364)  the  battle 
which  closed  the  struggle  of  De  Bh>is  and  De  Montfint  for 
the  duchy.  [Brbtaonb.]  The  town  is  prettily  situated  at 
the  base  of  an  eminence,  on  which  are  the  ruins  of  an  an- 
tient fort.  Many  interesting  buildings  and  religious  houses 
were  destroyed  during  the  Revolution.  There  is  a  CarUiu- 
nan  convent  near  the  town,  where  repose  the  remains  of 
some  of  the  royalists  who  perished  in  the  expedition  to 
Quiberon :  a  monumental  slab  is  inscribed  to  their  memory. 
The  sltar  of  St.  Anne  in  this  convent  is  much  resorted  to 
by  the  neighbouring  peasantry.  Near  Aurav,  on  the  coast, 
is  the  great  Celtic  monument  of  Camac  fOARNAc] 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Ploermel  are — Flocrmel  (pop.  in 
1831.  2271  town,  4851  whole  commune;  in  1836,  5207 
commune),  and  Mauron  (pop.  4229).  on  theDue;  LaTriniie, 
on  the  river  LaTVinit^ ;  Rohan,  Josselin  (pop.  3485  town, 
2654  whole  commune),  and  MaliStntt  (pop.  1687  towo.  1781 
whole  commune),  on  the  Oast;  and  Giier(pop.  S488X  on  « 
feeder  of  the  Aff,  Ploermel  was  formeriy  a  town  of  conse- 
quence ;  the  dukes  of  Bretagne  sometimes  held  their  courts 
tbere,  and  man^  of  them  were  interred  in  a  Carmelite  mo-  | 
nastery  of  which  the  walls  alone  exist  Ploermel  was 
besimed  by  Henri  IV.,  and  the  edifices  of  the  town  sus- 
tained considerable  damage.  There  is  a  Gothio  church 
connected  with  an  Ursuline  nunnery,  which  baa  some  fine 
stained-glass  windows,  and  the  tomtw  of  two  of  the  dukes  of 
Bretagne,  removed  hither  fh>m  the  Carmelite  convent  The 
tombs  are  finely  sculptured,  and  are  in  a  perfect  state. 
There  are  at  ^oi^rmel  a  high  school  and  an  agricultural 
society.  The  townsmen  trad*  in  Unen.  com*  thmd. 
butter,  paper,  leather,  and  cattle.  Josselin  has  the  pic- 
turesque remains  of  an  antient  castle,  once  tba  nsidenoe  of 
Olivier  de  Clisson ;  ttie  grey  walls  are  on  the  aunmit  of  m 
lofty  rock  overhanging  the  river.  Near  the  castle  are  many 
antient  houses  and  an  antient  Giotbic  bridse.  The  castle 
received  several  additions  from  Anne,  the  last  duchess  of 
Bretagne,  but  is  now  fest  felling  to  decay.  The  town  of 
Jossefm  is  superior  in  appearance  to  Ploermel.  The  church, 
which  during  the  Revolution  was  converted  into  a  stable 
and  much  injured,  has  been  restored  to  its  origin^  purpose.  ! 
It  contains  tne  mutUated  tomb  and  effigy  of  De  C^lisson. 
There  is  another  church  in  the  town,  half  ruined.  There  is 
a  *  penitentiary  house  *  capable  of  receiving  Ave  hundred 
persons,  designed  for  those  who  are  desirous  of  retiring  for 
awhile  to  meditate  upon  their  sins.  Between  Josselin  and 
Ploermel  ia  Hi-Vc^  (mid-way)  heaUi,  eeMnted  for  a 
combat  foi^ht  (a.d.  1350)  between  thir^  Bretons  and  as 
many  English,  in  which  the  former  were  vietoifous. 

The  chief  manufectures  of  tbe  departmmt  are  linens, 
coarse  cloth  and  other  woollens,  cotton  ^am,  laesb  paper, 
and  leather.  A  great  quantity  of  butter  is  made;  and  the 
coasting-trade  and  the  coast-fishery,  especially  that  of  the 
sardine,  are  very  activdy  carried  on.  linens,  sal^  butter,  | 
cider,  honey,  wax,  cattle,  hides,  tallow,  and  salt  pnirisiona  i 
are  the  chief  artides  of  expprt.  | 

This  department  constitutes  the  diocese  of  Vannes,  the 
bishop  of  which  is  a  sufitagan  of  tbe  archbisht^  of  Tours . 
It  is  comprehended  in  the  inrisdiction  of  the  Cmir  Royalc 
and  the  cucuit  of  the  Acad^mie  UniversitMie  Rennes. 
and  is  in  the  thirteenth  military  division,  the  heactquarters 

which  are  at  Rennes.  It  retoms  six  mamben  to  the 
Chambw  of  Deputies. 

Id  respect  of  education  this  departmmt  is  one  af  the  most 
deficient  in  Franoe;  th«),gm^f,9Axg(^@^MioUed  in 
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the  miAtaiy  cMuos  of  183ft*89  irbo  oould  read  uuivrite, 
was  fourteen  in  the  hm^»d,  the  aTetage  of  France  being 
thirty-nine. 

In  early  tiroes  this  department  oonatituted  the  territory 
of  the  Veneti,  by  ftr  the  most  powerfVil  of  the  maritime 
states  of  this  part  of  Gaul.  Some  portions  along  the  border 
of  the  department  may  have  belonged  to  the  neighbounng 
nations,  the  Osismii,  toe  Curiosolites,  the  Redones,  and  the 
Namnetes.  The  Veneti  possessed  almost  the  only  havens 
that  offered  a  secure  shelter  along  a  conaiderable  extent  of 
coast)  and  this  advantage,  with  their  superior  skill  in  mari- 
time affiurs,  enabled  them  to  acquire  tOb  sovereignty  of  the 
natims  which  frequented  that  part  of  the  ooean,  and  to 
render  them  tribntary.  "Sbty  used  Tesaels  of  small  draught 
of  water,  suited  to  the  shallows  which  they  had  to  navigate, 
and  which  took  little  damage  when  left  aground  by  the 
receding  tide;  while  their  lofty  stem  and  prow,  and  the 
general  strength  of  their  construction  and  ec|ULpment,  en- 
abled them  to  ride  out  the  tempests  to  which  they  were 
exposed.  In  these  vessels  the  Veneti  carried  on  a  trade 
with  the  British  Islands  and  with  other  parts.  Their  towns 
and  strongholds  were  situated  on  tongues  of  land  running 
out  into  the  sea,  surrounded  by  ban^  and  shallows,  which, 
being  covered  by  the  flood-tide,  admitted  of  no  assault  by 
a  land  Iokb,  and,  being  left  dry  by  the  ebb,  kept  off  the 
attacks  of  a  hostile  navy.  Confiding  in  the  extensive  con- 
federation  of  which  they  were  the  head,  in  their  nautical 
skill  and  in  the  advantages  of  their  situation,  they  ventured 
to  bid  defiance  to  Ctesar  (b.c.  A6).  But  the  extraordinary 
genini  and  resources  of  the  Roman  general  overcame  aU 
obstadea,  and  enabled  him  to  achieve  the  reduction  of  the 
Veneti  and  their  supporters.  (Cees.,  De  Sell.  Gall.,  lib.  iii., 
c.  7-16.)  In  the  Roman  division  of  Gaul,  the  Veneti  were 
comprehended  in  the  province  of  Lugdunensis  Tertia.  The 
town  of  Dariorigum,  or  as  it  is  variously  written,  Darioritum 
or  Dartoritum,  was  the  capital  of  the  Veneti,  and  assumed,  a 
Uttle  before  the  downfal  of  the  empire,  the  name  of  Veneti. 
It  is  represented  by  the  modern  Vannes,  which  has  risen 
from  its  ruins ;  but  it  is  j^robable  that  the  site  of  the  antient 
town  was  two  at  three  miles  from  Vannes,  at  a  place  called 
Darouec. 

The  post  of  Blabta  or  Blavia,  mentioned  in  the  '  Notitia,* 
was  probably  at  the  mouth  of  the  Blavet ;  the  Port  Vindana 
of  Etolemy  was  probably  the  gulf  of  Uorbihan;  uid  a 
Roman  dock  at  tiie  entrance  has  been  oonunemorated  by 
the  name  Navalo.  which  its  site  still  retains.  Sulu,  men- 
tioned in  theTheodoaian  or  Feutinger  Table,  was  probably 
at  the  junction  of  the  little  river  Seuel  with  the  Blavet ; 
and  Durerie»  which  is  mentioned  in  the  same  authority, 
was  probably  Rieuxon  the  Vilain&  The  Vilaine  was  called 
by  the  Romans  Herius,and  the  islands  of  Belle-Ile-en-Mer 
and  Houat  were  probably  known  as  Vindilis  and  Siata. 

In  the  middle  ages  tms  department  fbrmed  part  of  Bre- 
tagne.  (^rxtaons.] 

MORDANTS.  [Dybing.] 

MORDAUNT,  CHARLES.  Earl  of  Peterborough,  a 
nobleman  filmed  for  his  romantic  exploits  in  the  war  of  the 
Spanish  Succession,  as  well  as  for  his  lettered  tastes  and 
personal  eeoeidricities,  was  the  sou  of  John  lord  Iftwdaunt, 
whom  he  aueeeeded  in  his  tiUe  and  estates.  He  was  bom 
in  16M.  la  his  iK^hood  be  served  in  the  na^,  but  after^ 
wards  exchanged  that  profession  for  the  army,  and  was 
present  in  1680  at  the  siege  of  Tangier.  Be  first  obtained 
nistorical  notice  however  by  the  decided  part  which  he 
took  in  politics,  during  the  rei^  of  James  II.,  against  the 
despotic  government  of  that  king.  Passing  over|  to  Hol- 
land, be  attached  himself  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  upon 
whom  he  warmly  urged  the  project  of  the  expedition  to 
England ;  and,  on  its  success,  was  immediately  created,  in 
1689,  earl  of  Monmouth,  a  title  which  he  subsequently 
exelui^ed  for  that  of  Peterborough,  as  the  heir  of  hk 
uncle,  second  earl  of  the  latter  name.  Of  the  questionable 
though  comparatively  unimportant  shara  of  the  new  earl  in 
the  ^tical  transactions  of  the  reign  of  William  IIL,  a  ftiU 
aceoont  may  be  ooUeeted  from  Bidiop  Barneys  *  History  of 
his  own  Tini^'  but  it  was  only  after  the  opening  of  the 
Spanish  Snccesston  war  that  he  obtained  m  mate  creditable 
field  of  action,  by  hid  apprantmen^  in  1705,  to  the  oomnmnd 
of  a  naval  squadron  and  body  of  6000  Bn^ish  and  Dutch 
land  fiffces,  with  discrotionary  powers  to  act  on  the  coasts  of 
Spain  and  Italy.  Receiving  on  board  his  fleet  at  Lisbon 
the  archduke  Charles  of  Austria*  datmant  <^  the  Spanish 
crowD,  he  sailed  to  the  eastern  coast  cS  the  Peninsola,  and 
?.  C  No.  963. 


entered  on  a  career  of  daring  and  suocessfd  adventure  un- 
paralleled in  modern  warfare.  The  capture  of  Barcelona, 
the  reduction  of  Valencia,  and  the  gaining  over  of  all  the 
eastern  parts  of  Spain  to  the  cause  of  the  uchdukc^  were 
among  the  fruits  of  his  brilliant  successes;  and  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that,  if  his  plans  had  been  followed,  Charles 
might  have  been  seated,  for  a  time  at  least,  on  the  throne 
of  that  kingdom.  But  the  conduct  of  Peterborough  him- 
self was  intolerably  overbearing  and  arrogant ;  and  his  real 
services,  as  well  as  his  presumption,  rendered  him  an  object 
of  envy  and  disgust  to  the  arohduke  and  the  other  allied 
commandcn.  When  therefore  at  length  Peto-borouf^ 
petulantly  resented  the  repeated  nMleet  of  his  counsels, 
by  dedanng  his  intention  of  quitting  Spain,  Charles  showed 
an  UDgratefril  readiness  to  be  rid  of  him. 

The  remainder  of  his  public  life  was  chiefly  passed  in 
hurrying  from  one  court  to  another,  so  that  he  was  humour- 
ously said  to  have  *  seen  more  kings  and  more  postillions 
than  ariy  man  in  Europe.*  This  spirit  of  locomotion  how- 
ever was  anything  but  harmless :  it  engaged  him  in  ne^ 
tiations  for  which  he  had  often  no  authority,  and  led  him 
ftequently  to  sow  the  seeds  of  intrigue^  the  more  dangerous 
as  they  were  supported  by  his  singular  talents,  and  were 
designed  only  to  minister  to  a  love  of  action  and  of  personal 
display  as  reckless  as  his  vanity  was  insatiable.  In  the 
struggle  of  parties,  dunng  the  last  days  of  Queen  Anne, 
PeterborouKQ)  through  hatred  to  Marlborough,  sided  vio- 
lentiy  with  the  Tories,  and  received  the  order  of  the  Garter 
and  other  deities  and  offices.  On  the  accession  of  George  I. 
tberefiwe  be  had  rendered  himself  too  obnoxious  to  the 
Whigs  to  be  employed  in  public  business  during  their 
ascendency ;  and  the  remainder  of  his  existence,  which  ex- 
tended to  1 735,  was  distinguished  only  by  his  affectionate 
intimacy  with  some  of  the  most  eminent  literary  men  of  his 
age-^Pope,  Swift,  Prior,  Atterbury,  Berkeley,  and  others. 

Gay,  volatile,  and  generous  to  profusion,  and  with  a  mind 
as  full  of  careless  wit  and  negligent  grace  as  of  chivalric 
courage,  ingenious  expedient,  and  adventurous  stratagem, 
Peterborough  was  equally  fitted  to  dazzle  in  society  and  in 
the  field.  But,  both  for  civil  and  military  life,  his  qualities 
were  man  brilliant  than  solid ;  his  best  actions  were  the 
result  of  an  inordinate  passion  for  fame;  and,  in  the  grati- 
fication of  this  pursuit,  bis  means  were  as  unscruiAilous  as 
his  appetite  was  greedy.  With  strai^  impulses  ol' patriotic 
feeling,  therefore,  he  was  oftm  regudless  of  his  country's 
good ;  with  the  persuasive  feculties  of  a  diplomatist,  he 
wanted  the  digni^  and  oonsistenoy  of  a  true  statesman ; 
and  with  undoubted  genius  &it  war,  he  displayed  the  qua- 
lities of  an  admimUe  partisan  ratiber  than  those  of  a  great 
general. 

A  lively  sketch  of  the  character  of  Peterborough  will  be 
found  in  Horace  Walpole's  '  Catalogue  of  Royal  and  Noble 
Authors.'  The  political  and  military  actions  of  his  hfe  are 
to  be  gathered  from  Burnet's  *  History  of  his  own  Time ;' 
from  the  *  Account  of  the  Earl  of  Peterborough's  Conduct 
in  Spain,'  by  his  physician.  Dr.  Friend ;  and  from  Captain 
Carlton's '  Memoirs.  A  full  account  of  his  whole  career 
is  contained  in  the  modern  compilation  of  the  *  Lives  of 
British  Military  Commanders.* 

MORE,  SIR  THOMAS,  bom  in  Milk-street.  London, 
in  1480.  was  the  son  of  Sir  John  More,  one  of  the  iostices 
of  the  court  of  King's  Bench.  He  «as  educated  at  St 
Anthony's  School  in  Threadneedle^treet,  under  Nicholas 
Hart,  a  person  of  some  celebrity  in  his  dav,  and  about 
bis  fifteenth  year  was  placed,  according  to  tne  custom  of 
the  times,  in  the  house  of  Cardinal  Morton,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  wh«e  he  became  known  to  Colet,  dean  of  St 
Paul's,  who  used  to  say,  *  there  was  but  one  wit  in  England, 
and  that  was  young  Thomas  More.' 

In  1497  More  went  to  Oxford.  He  had  rooms  in  St 
Mary's  Hall,  but  carried  on  his  studies  at  Canterbury  Col- 
lege (afWrwards  Christchurch).  Here  he  studied  Greek 
under  Grooyn.  which  was  then  publicly  taught  in  the  uni- 
versity, thoiU|h  not  without  great  oppositioiL  During  his 
residcoice  at  Oxf«d  he  first  became  acquainted  mth  Bzas- 
mus,  who  resided  there  during  the  greater  part  of  1497  and 
1498,  and  formed  an  intimate  friendship  with  More,  which 
continued  during  the  whole  of  his  life.  It  was  also  at 
Oxford  that  the  greater  number  of  his  English  poems  wen 
composed,  which,  though  deficient  in  harmony  and  ease  of 
versification,  are  spoken  Of  by  Ben  JnuuKas  scHae  ^  the 
best  in  the  English  langnasnoiq  t  '"^     '   I C 

Aftsx  More  left  Oxford  lie  prosecuted  the  study  of  the 
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IftW>  flfft  %t  Now  Ion.  uni  ftftarvwds  at  JUncoln'ii  Jnn,  jwd 
«Ma  M<iuir«d  gcwt  «elBbrity  for  bit  lag»l  kflowleilga.  lie 
mw  i4)pouu«d  resdar  at  Furoival'i  Inn,  whwf  be  oWiveml 
Iwturwi  an  the  law  for  tbw  yean ;  and  (bout  tb?  sania 
tipia  b9  al«o  deliverad  Iscturaf  at  St.  Lawranca'a  Cburifh  in 
the  Old  Jawrr.  on  tbe  work  of  St  Auguatin.  'Da  Civitata 
Dau*  Mpn  waa  always  fond  of  tbaol9|y,  and  for  »ome  Unw 
thought  itf  tftkiflg  oroars;  bvt  b«  Qowy  ralinqvubad  (hw 
inteotion.  and  wa«  c»ll«l  to  tba  bvi  thongb  ftt  wlut  tins 
ia  unoartain. 

More  ^paan  to  bava  aoon  ftaquired  aa  axtawiva  prcMh 
tioe.  Ha  wa«  appowtad  one  of  the  undeMberiS*  of  I«ndoOi 
vfaiab  ftt  that  tmH  waa  rq  oKca  of  oonsidarable  importanoa, 
ainca  the  nudarvhariff  wu  judge  of  the  sberiS'i  eourt, 
which  then  posseawd  fhr  greater  juriadiotion  thai)  it  doea 
at  pFeunt.  Uore  was  oonsidared  one  of  the  moNt  eloquent 
aprakerv  of  hii  day ;  end  bis  reputation  beaame  fto  great 
toward*  the  lattw  pan  of  the  reign  of  Henry  Y1L>  that  it 
ia  said  that  there  waa  no  ease  of  oonKqueuoa  bflfere  any 
oouj>t  of  law  in  which  he  wiia  not  engaged  a«  oou4»af. 
About  the  same  time  he  was  fleeted  one  of  the  hurgawai 
of  parliament  in  which  be  oppoaed  4  subsidy  which  lw4 
bani  demanded  by  Henry  YII.  for  the  tearriage  of  bU 
•Ideat  daughter,  la  ooqaaquence  of  thiv  oppoaitioa  Hon 
'ncurred  the  displaaame  gf  Ueniy  VI|.,  a  iviDoe  who  n^ar 
t}rg»ra  an  injury ;  and  bad  qot  the  king  died  soon  aftap- 
wards,  Uore  had  determine^  to  leave  the  ootintry. 

After  ibe  acoession  of  Henry  VUI.,  More  was  called  upo« 
to  take  a  atill  more  active  part  in  piUilie  affftu^  la  1614 
and  1514  ha  was  sent,  iy  e^unetioQ  with  TunataU.  ouater 
of  the  rolU,  and  afterwards  pishop  of  Durham,  to  Brugae, 
on  business  of  considerable  jnportanoe.  In  UIG  be  was 
made  a  privy-counieUor,  and  received  from  Henry  mariu  of 
the  grsalest  favour.  So  groat  a  favourite  had  be  beoKne, 
that  the  king  used  fVequenlljr  to  come  to  bis  house  ua«x- 
pectedly  Bod  ^nd  tlie  day  with  him. 

About  this  time  More  composed  his  *  History  of  Hioh- 
ard  the  Third,'  and  bis  *  Utopia*'  the  work  by  whieb  he 
is  most  known  to  modeni  revlera.  It  ia  writtw  in  very 
good  Latin*  and  vaa  pubU»bed  first  at  Lonviin  ia  U16, 
and  aftenrarda  at  Basla^  in  UlB.  Tbe  ehlMt  of  tbia  work 
waa  to  delineate  Man's  ideaa  of  a  perfoot  otHnoioawaaltfa, 
vhieh  i9  plaeed  in  tbe  imi^nary  latand  of  Utopia.  The 
aoeia^  wbiob  ia  supposed  to  exist  in  this  island  is  oon- 
atnwtad  on  the  pnneiple  that  no  tme  in  the  atate  shall 
have  a  right  to  separate  property,  sinoe  separate  properly 
is  said  to  involve  the  unequal  distribution  of  property, 
and  thus  occasions  great  auff«riag  to  those  wbo  »re  abliged 
to  labour,  and  mwtal  depiavation  to  those  who  live  on  the 
labours  of  othera  It  ia  difficult  to  determine  whether  the 
opinions  exprassad  in  the  '  Utopia '  are  to  b«  ooniidered 
as  More's  real  sentiments. 

In  1519  More  resigned  hia  office  of  under4heriff,  and  Id 
1631  he  was  knighted,  and  made  treasurer  of  tbe  Bxche- 
qnar.  He  waa  frequaptty  employed  by  Henry  in  varioua 
publio  misaiona  to  France  uid  the  Ketberlanda;  and  be 
bitterly  ODmplains  to  Braamn^  in  many  of  his  l^twa,  of 
being  obligca  to  leav*  bis  firiendi  and  hia  books  todiiebarge 
what  were  to  him  the  most  disagreeable  comnuasiona. 

In  the  parliament  which  met  in  1S83  Mora  waa  dwsen 
speaker,  and  in  the  dis<^rge  of  his  duties  be  ofibndad 
Wolsey,  wbo  endeavoured  to  injure  biffl  in  tbe  king's  opi- 
nion. Henry  however  still  continued  to  show  the  greatest 
marks  of  favour  to  More,  and,  aa  a  proof  of  his  esteem, 
appointed  him,  in  1636,  ohaneellor  of  the  duoby  of  Lau- 
eastor. 

On  tbe  down^bl  of  Wolaw,  More  waa  made  chaaeeller,  on 
the  Sttfa  October,  1629.  He  dischai^ed  the  duties  of  hia 
new  dignity  with  the  greatest  impartiality  and  integrity, 
and  waa  never  aeeuaad  by  hia  bitterest  enamiea  of  any  cor- 
rupt exenuaa  of  power.  The  only  ebaige  em  brought 
ag^nst  him  waa  first  promulgated  by  Fox.  in  bie  *Martn- 
olo^,'  and  copied  by  BumM,  in  hie  *  Hiatory  of  the  Baihr 
■nation.*   According  to  tbeae  writeia.  Mora  waa  guilty  of 

Seat  oruoliy  in  persecuting  the  Piotealanta ;  but  even  if 
is  ware  true,  it  oanld  not  justly  be  brougbt  aa  a  serimia 
eharge  against  Mote'a  ebuaoter  in  an  age  in  wbieb  all  par- 
tiea  that  bad  the  power  paneouted  their  opponaata.  But 
we  have,  on  the  oontzary,  the  testimtmy  of  Bramus,  thM 
*  wbilatMore  was  ohaneellor  no  man  was  put  to  death  for  ihaae 
peetileat  de^aaa,'  whkb  ii  confinnad  by  More's  own  express 
declarations  in  hia 'Apology,'  published  m  1638,  after  bie 
downlU  ton  powar,  vhea  na  vaa  aunowdad  bf  awimiBS, 


and  hi«  awertiont.  if  ial«e>  could  b»va  been  ewily  con< 
tradieted. 

More  continued  chancellor  till  the  16th  May*  J632. 
Henry  bad  doubtlesa  advanced  More  te  the  cbanoailorship 
vttb  tne  hof^  that  be  would  asaiat  hira  in  bis  divorce,  and 
marriage  with  Anne  Bo)«yn.  and  therefore  pressed  him 
strongly  for  bis  opinion  on  the  aubiect.  But  More  waa 
Rineerely  attaebecf  to  the  Rnmvn  CathoUc  Cbureh:  b* 
lookad  with  a  aaitnin  d$grm  tit  horror  upon  a  prqject  wbiA 
was  denounoed  by  the  nupreme  be«d  of  the  Qmnb* 
therefore  begged  Henry  to  excu9«  Aom  giving  an 
opinion.  Tbi*  was  granted  for  the  time ;  but  as  it  was  evi- 
dent that  Henr^  had  detemined  to  efleot  the  divorce,  and 
would  »oon  require  the  aotiveoiMfpenUiim  of  biaobaneoUor, 
More  oakad  «n4  Qbtninad  pmiwipn  to  rotim  from  tiw 
office. 

Frwn  thia  time  Henry,  vbo  never  aeoBDs  to  bavo  vaael- 
haoted  anr  former  firieudabip  when  his  purpaeea  were  in  tbe 
least  degree  thwarted,  appears  to  bare  rasoWad  upon  the 
dettruetioo  of  hia  old  iavourite.  More  vaa  origiully  in- 
filuded  in  the  bill  of  attainder  wbiob  was  paeaod  againrt 
Bhfiabeth  Bwiop  and  beraceorapUoaa ;  but  hiainnocenoe  in 
thiacase  was  so  clear.  tioA  bis  name  waaafterwards  omittad. 
Tlie  court  pv^  howewr  aoon  found  an  opportunity  of  gm- 
ti&ing  tbow  vindioUve  master.  By  a  law  passed  in  the  lea- 
W>n  1 683-4  it  W8»  made  bigb  treason,  by  writing,  ptinc  deed, 
or  act,  to  do  anything  to  the  prqudioa,  of  tbo  king's 
lawful  matrimony  wiUt  Queea  Anne  (  and  it  waa  also  pro- 
vided that  all  persom  should  take  an  oath  to  maiataia  tbe 
whole  eontenta  of  tba  ititute.  At  the  end  of  tbe  tesaion 
commissioners  were  appointed  to  adminiiter  the  oath,  and 
on  the  16th  April,  1634,  More  waa  suromooad  before  them 
to  take  it.  This  More  declined  doing,  but  at  tbe  same  time 
offered  to  swear  that  be  would  maintain  tbe  order  of  aue- 
cession  to  the  throne  as  establisbed  by  parliament  In 
cwaequoDQa  of  bis  refusing  to  take  thia  oath.  More  was 
committed  to  tbe  Tower ;  and  in  tbe  aame  nar  two  atatutea 
were  passed  to  attaint  More  and  Fishw  CFiaRSE^  of  mis- 
prision of  treaaeo.  with  the  puniahment  of  impriaonaaent 
•ad  lo«  of  goods.  More  repainod  in  priaondnriiy  thirteen 
months  during  wUeh  time  several  efforts  were  Bade  to 
induoe  bim  to  take  tba  oath  and  also  to  subeariba  to  the 
king*«  oeoleaiutical  aupremae/ ;  but  aa  be  re&aad  to  do 
$0,  be  waa,  at  tbe  end  of  that  tima,  brought  to  trial  for  high 
treason.  He  appeara  to  have  been  tndietad  under  the 
«t4tvte  alluded  to  above,  which  made  it  bigb  treaaoo  to  do 
anything  to  the  prejudice  of  Henry'a  hiwf^  marriago  with 
Queen  Ann«f,  and  also  for  refusing  to  admit  the  king's 
eecleaiastioal  supremacy ;  and  although  tbe  evidence  against 
him  pompletely  failed,  he  was  found  guilty  and  oondemoad 
to  death.  He  was  labeaded  on  the  6th  of  July,  I63fi,  and 
met  his  fote  with  intrepidity  and  even  eheerAilneea. 

More's  oharaeter  was  singularly  foulllasa-  Hia  aweetness 
of  temper  and  amiable  disposition  are  firequenUj  mentioned 
by  his  contemporaries.  His  pioQr  wia  una&eled  and  Bin- 
cere  ;  and  it  was  bis  love  or  troth  alnw  vbioh  ooeaaianed 
his  death.  In  private  Ufo  hia  oonduet  was  nuMt  aseMplnrr 
be  was  a  ktad  bubaod.  an  aflbationato  bthar.  n&d  a  laith- 
ful  friend* 

Erasmui,  who  often  visited  hia  faooMb  wys.  ttat  *  with 
him  you  might  imagine  yourself  in  the  eoademy  ai  Hale. 
But  1  should  do  injustioe  to  his  houae  by  nnmparing  it  to 
the  academy  of  Plato,  where  numbers  and  geoaMtricat 
figures,  and  sometimeit  moral  virtues,  wera  su^aeis  of 
discussion :  it  would  be  mora  just  to  call  it  a  aabool  and  an 
exercise  of  the  Christian  religion.  AU  ita  iabebitan^  nude 
and  fequle,  applied  their  leisure  to  liberal  atudiea  and  pto- 
fltable  readily,  idtbough  pioty  was  thak  Crat  cara.  No 
wrangUng,  no  angry  word,  was  beard  u  it ;  no  one  waa  idla ; 
overy  one  did  his  du^  with  alacrity,  aad  not  vithmit  a 
temperate  dieerfttlnaas.'  (Traoalated  by  Sir  J.  Maekintoafa, 
■a  Xiife  qfSirT.  Mort,  p.  16.)  More  waa  manriad  twice ; 
first  to  Jane  Colt,  the  daiigfater  a  genttaann  of  Esanc. 
wbo  left  a  son  and  three  daugbtora;  and  afterwards  to 
Alice  Middleton,  a  widow  aeveo  years  older  than  hima^. 
Tbe  lart  asale  deaeendant  of  Sir  T.  More  waa  Tbomaa  More^ 
a  Jesuit,  who  was  prineipal  of  the  CoUaga  of  Jeauita  at 
Bniges,  and  died  at  Batb  m  1 786. 

Tbe  English  worka  of  Sir  T.  More  were  oellectad  and 
published  at  Laudou  in  1667,  and  bis  Latin  works  at  Lou- 
valn  in  1668.   His  letters  to  Brasmus  are  printed  in  tbe 
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handaat  1501,  hf  Bbhop  Bum«^  tnd  nun  zeeent^  hj 
AiTthur  C&yley,  Lond.,  1808. 

Th«  Life  of  Sir  T.  More  ha*  been  vrittan  by  bit  lon-in- 
Roper,  irho  tnarawd  his  bvourite  daughter  felargwet ; 
hj  bif  greatvrandion  T,  More]  by  Hoddeitton,  London, 
1658;  by  CaiTey;  alad  by  6ir  James  MKtkiBtosh,  in  'Lives 
of  Bminent  British  Soateii&eni '  yublith«d  in  Dr.  Lar^wr*! 
-  Cabinet  CydobadiB.* 

MORS.  HXNRY,  was  bom  at  Graatham  m  lanooln- 
ihue,  in  the  year  1614.  He  was  aant  to  Ston,  and  afUr- 
wuda  to  Ghffiit's  ODllega.  Gamltf  idoe.  which  be  entered  at 
the  age  of  Berenteeb.  At  eollege  be  devoted  himself  with 
^eat  leal  to  the  stady  of  philosophy.  He  aays  hinHelfi  *  I 
immereed  myself  over  head  and  ears  in  the  study  of  phUo- 
aopby.  promising  a  moat  wonderful  happineas  to  myself  in 
it  Swatisfied  with  all  other  systems.  M  found  rest  for  his 
mind  only  when  fae  eam4  to  the  writinjp  of  Plato  ]  wbenco. 
ai  he  telle  us,  he  feunt  that  somethlnf  better  and  higher 
than  the  knowledge  tA  human  thinifs  oonstitutes  tbe  su- 
preme happfnees  of  man.  and  that  thia  is  attainable  only 
tbroush  that  purity  of  lAind  and  divine  illuxiiiiatieli  whloh 
raise  him  to  a  union  with  God. 

More  took  hie  degree  of  B.A.  in  1686i  and  <a  M.A.  in 
16B9.  He  puUiahed  in  1 640  his .'  F^Fohoaoia.  ei  tbe  First 
Part  of  the  Sonf  frf  the  Soul,  cotitai&ing  a  Cbriatianft-na> 
tonioal  Display  of  Lifk,'  which  was  Kpnnted  in  1S47,  and, 
lOKethar  with  som*  additional  pieces  published  under  tba 
tiue  of  *PbilosopfatcaI  PoetUa.*  He  bad  been  eteoted  in  the 
mean  time  a  fcUow  of  Chrkt'e  CoU^,  and  be  continued  to 
reside  there,  performing  the  duties  of  a  private  tutors  Hil 
next  published  Wofk  was  the  '  Coqjectura  GaballstioB»* 
written,  it  is  said,  at  the  request  of  Lady  Oonwayi  a  Quaker 
lady,  with  whom  he  bad  formed  au  intunate  friendship,  and 
who  at  bar  death  left  him  a  legacy  of  400/.  He  refused 
in  1 6fi4  the  office  of  tbe  maatersEip  of  his  ooUege,  when  bis 
fHend  Cudworth  waa  consequently  eleoted.  He  refused 
also  many  offers  of  church  preferment,  limiting  his  desires  to 
a  life  of  quiet  at  Cambridge,  add  to  the  pursuit  ^  philo* 
Sophy.  He  waa  one  of  the  first  Fellows  of  Uie  Royal  Soeiety. 
He  died  in  1887,  in  tb*  seventy-third  year  of  hie  aga 

Mete'e  ahief  workai  in  additmn  to  tnoae  whieh  have  been 
nentianed,  av^  *  The  Myalan  ef  IniquiUr,' '  A  to  the 
Bevdadons,'  *Bnobiridion  Slhieunl,'  *  Enehiridiim  Meta- 
phyiieuiBt* '  An  Apology  ftir  Deaeartes,*  ud  *  Tbe  Immer- 
talitrof  tbe  Sold.* 

'  Moiw  waa  strongly  under  the  bias  of  the  opinion  so 
common  among  his  eontemporaries^  that  the  wiadom  of  tbe 
Hebrews  bad  been  transmitted  to  Pythagoras,  and  frotn  bim 
to  Plato;  and  eonaequently  that  the  true  ^inciplea  of 
divine  philosophy  were  to  be  found  in  the  writinga  of  tbe 
Platonists.  At  the  same  time  fae  was  persuaded  that  the 
anttent  Cabalistie  philosophy  niTung  from  the  same  ivun-' 
tain,  and  therefore  endeavoured  to  lay  opeh  tbe  mystery  of 
thia  philosophy  by  Abowing  its  agreement  with  the  doe- 
trinea  of  Pytbagonu  and  Plato,  and  pointing  out  the  eor- 
ruptions  which  had  been  introdnded  by  the  modern  Cab* 
baiiata.  Tbe  Cvtsiian  system,  which  sprunc  np  at  this 
fim^  waa  embraead  by  More,  ae  tai  the  miole  eonad- 
nant  to  bia  id«M  of  tialnret  aild  he  iooM  nlneh  pal&a  to 
ptove  that  :t  was  not  Inewieiilent  with  the  Oabbaliatio  doe- 
trine.  His  penetrating  understanding  bewtfver  diaaoTered 
defeotft  in  thii  new  aystem,  whieh  be  endeaveared  to  supply. 
In  short  the  writings  of  tbli  great  man,  though  liot  witnout 
a  deep  tincture  of  myatiolnn,  are  eminently  dietinguisfaed 
by  profound  eroditioil,  an  inventive  genlusi  and  a  liberal 
apirit.*   (Knfleld's  Hi»t.  qf  HiilMophy,  b.  viii.,  c.  S,  Si  S.) 

MORB,  HANNAH,  born  1746.  died  18^3.  a  lady  who 
gained  no  amall  share  of  distinotlon  in  tba  world,  and  for 
many  of  the  latter  years  of  her  lifo  an  extensive  and  powers 
iul  influence,  by  her  numerous  wrltinga  and  by  her  eMi^ 
tions  in  other  ways  to  improve  tbe  moral  and  rellgloul  eba- 
raeter  of  her  emntiy.  She  waa  the  dngfatet  of  a  tillage 
aebo<rfma*Cer,  one  «  the  hilmbUtf  persena  of  bis  olass,  who 
had  the  cue  otiko  ebarHy-iiehool  M  Stopleton-near  Brtotol, 
but  who*  Botte  lAme  after  the  Mrth  of  bis  daughter  Hannah, 
removed  to  Bristol,  where  be  had  a  private  sebdoL  There 
woe  other  daughter*,  and  the  ftimily  soon  b^n  to  be  taketi 
notice  of  aa  one  In  whieh  tber«  waa  «  display  of  tjdeflt  that 
iroh  unusual,  so  that  sotfle  exertlom  were  made  1^  pettnn* 
to  whom  they  were  known,  and  the  sisters  beeame  wriy  tb 
lifo  established  in  a  sehool  for  tbe  education  of  girls,  whinb 
continued  fu*  many  yeara  tlip  most  flouiiihinK  estaMiahmen« 
of  tbe  hlM  in  the  «bs«  of  tughmd. 


Hwmah  was  from  the  beginning  Um  moat  remarkable  of 
tbe  group.  She  wroto  verte  at  a  very  early  age,  end  in 
1773  was  prevailed  upon  to  publisb  apastoral  drama,  which 
was  entitled  *  The  Bearob  after  Happiness.'  In  tne  next 
year  she  published  a  regular  tragedy  on  tbe  story  of  Ae- 
gulus,  and  two  Tales,  in  verse,  and  her  turn  being  then 
thought  by  ber  friends  to  incline  to  the  drama,  means  were 
taken  to  obtoin  an  introduetion  for  her  to  Gurieki  by  whoa 
ahe  was  very  kindly  reeeived.  This  introduced  ber  to  the 
aoQuaintonoe  of  Dt.  Johnson,  Burke,  Sir  Joshua  ReynoIdiK 
ana  other  persons  who  at  th^  time  formed  what  waa  eon- 
sidered  tbe  best  literary  society  of  Lwdon.  During  this 
period  of  her  life  she  produoed  two  tragediaa,  '  Peray*  and 
'  The  Fatal  Falsehood.*  with  other  poems. 

8uoh  wae  the  beginning  of  tbe  life  of  Miss  Hannab  More. 
But  eduOated  as  she  bad  been  with  a  deep  impression  of  the 
trutbi  of  the  Christian  religion,  the  life  whion  she  now  led 
began  to  appear  to  ber  aa  something  unlike  that  which  be- 
fitted a  creature  with  sueb  glorioue  prospects  before  It  as 
those  whieh  Christianity  opens  to  man^  She  therefore 
detonnined  on  forsaking  tbe  drama  and  retiring  from  Lon- 
don to  devote  faersdf  to  a  life  befitting  bettor,  as  ^e  tbouabt, 
the  child  ot  God  and  heir  of  immwiality*  In  thia  oer 
traoaitive  state  she  produeed  ber  '  Saoced  Dramas,'  a  publt- 
eatioii  more  favourably  reoeifod  perhi^n  than  fan  formtt 
wt^ks.  By  the  year  1 766.  when  tbe  w6s  Aill  forty  yeara  «f 
age,  she  bad  elfo<Dted  ber  plan  for  retiring  Into  the  ceundy. 
She  obeae  tbe  patt  of  the  kingdom,  Qloneeetorshire  aiid 
Somersetshire,  m  wbieb  she  bi^  been  best  known  in  her 
youtli,  and  there  the  rest  of  her  long  life  was  passed  in  dIS- 
ouQMtancefe  nMde  ea^  by  tbe  fffoflts  of  her  various  publica- 
tions, whioh  were  oonriderable,  and  in  the  eojOTment  of  the 
pleosnren  wbieb  arise  from  literary  exertioni  and  from  eSbrIa 
to  rane  tbe  eonditioa,  by  mealie  «f  eddeatidni  ^  A6  Mobp> 
ing  popnlatiDtt. 

We  etdnot  nnderteke  to  enutfmato  all  the  publications 
of  Misa  More  in  this  tbe  la^erof  tbe  two  jrartions  into 
which  lur  life  may  be  divid^i  But  we  shall  mention 
most  of  them.  The  work  in  which  tbe  serious  turn  wbieb 
ber  mind  bad  leken  first  nmnifoited  itself  waahor  'Thongbto 
aa  the  MMneta  of  tbe  Oreat*'  1788;  whicfa  wae  followed 
in  1791  fay  liet  *  Bstinwta  of  tba  Religion  of  the  Feshion* 
able  WorHL*  In  1789  sppaared  her  '  Strktuiea  en  tb« 
Modem  System  of  Female  BdneUtion/  Not  long  after  tbe 
appearance  Of  this  work  Uier«  md  aU  intention,  which  PoT- 
tensj  then  bishop  ef  London,  it  lup^losed  to  have  greatly 
promoted,  of  aonnuitting  to  bn  the  education  of  tbe  Prinoesa 
Charlotte  of  Weles*  Tbis  however  was  not  efiiMted,  but  it 
led  to  tbe  publication  of  het '  Binte  towards  forming  tbe 
Cbaraoter  of  a  yvung  Princess,'  1805.  'J'ben  eome  what  boa 
perhaps  been  ber  moat  popular  work*  '  Calebs  »  Seetoh  of 
a  Wife,'  very  entertaining  as  a  novel,  and  full  of  fttriking 
remarks  on  men  end  mannera,  and  in  whioh  we  find  fully 
displaved  the  hind  of  character  wbieb,  to  the  mind  of 
Miss  More,  it  appears  desirable  that  eur  younj;  enmtrf- 
women  shoald  poaseaa.  In  1811  ber  '  Praotieal  Piety* 
appeared}  im  181S  her  '  Gbrietian  Monds;*  in  1816  her 
'  Bssay  on  tbe  Gbataetor  and  Writhaga  of  Saint  Paul,'  « 
&r  bower  undeftaking  than  any  in  Whidi  ake  bad  pMvienily 
been  engaffed,  affd  if  ibe  miei  to  a^isiy  flnae  wIm  widi  te 
see  so  grmd  a  aubjeet  trented  br  a  mastody  mind,^  Ibll  aa  it 
must  be  of  vdriona  JeamiM  ntid  poseasni^  tbe  ^wers  of  a 
rare  diaerimiifatkn^  and  ofnterary  mat^ft^  luoh  as  is  ranly 
grantetL  the  bae  foiled  oaly  where  no  one  Mtbarto  hae  been 
sttceessnilj 

We  ought  not  to  omit  that  sbe  waa  tbe  writCT  ef  one  ef 
tbe  0m  of  what  wne  called  tbe  *  Cheap  Repository'  tracts. 
l»he  ealbid  it '  The  Shepherd  of  Saliabiuy  Phnn.'  It  asay 
bt>  regarded  an,  If  not  the  best/  one  of  tbe  best  of  ite  doss. 

Age  liad  new  eome  vpou  ber  with  some  of  ite  infirmitiea. 
In  18318  sbe  left  Barley woodr  tbe  place  In  wbioh  many  yean 
had  been  spent,  end  took  up  her  abode  at  (Hilton.  Hw« 
she  eotftinned  till  her  dentb  oil  tba  7th  of  Sqitemben  1833, 
with  very  iMify  to  lioMiOf  her  and  tbany  dae  to  bnv  her; 
who  lookild  un  to  ber  fli  lAwof  tbe  great  refoniers  ef  the 
menner*  of  Bnglish  stx^y,  one  who  had  asaerted  very 
•Meeasflilly  the  tight  «f  Ohriatianltv,  or,  In  other  words,  tbe 
rigbt  ef  the  Christnn  aeri«iurea  to  have  a  larger  sbsfe  than 
it  had  b^ri  the  wont  to  Miew  them  In  forming  tbe  charao* 
ter  atid  dli'eetlng  tbe  eonrae  of  human  beings  nUle  in  Utla 
Ahte  of  their  probation.  She  Was  buried  i 
to  the  grave  ef  latkb.  Diaitized  by ' 
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forming  tbe  southern  part  of  Greece,  and  united  to  the 
mainland  by  the  isthmus  of  Corinth.  Its  shape  has  been 
eompared  to  that  of  a  mulberry  leaf,  and  its  coast,  being 
deeply  indented  by  numerous  gulft  and  inlets,  forms  a  mul- 
titude of  small  peninsulas  and  promontories.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  gulfsofLepantoandPatras,  on  the  west 
by  the  sea  of  Cephalonia  and  Zante,  and  fitrther  south  by 
the  gulf  of  Arcadia,'  on  the  south  by  the  Mesaenian  and  La- 
conian  gulis,  and  on  the  east  by  the  gulfs  of  Nauplia  and 
iBgina,  which  latter  ^vides  Morea  from  Attica.  The 
greatest  length  of  Uorea  from  the  point  of  Drepannm  on  Ute 
•traits  of  Lnpanto,  to  Cape  Matapan,  its  most  soatbem  pro- 
nontory,  is  140  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth,  from  the 
coast  opposite  Zante  to  the  easternmost  coast  of  Argolis, 
near  Poros,  is  about  125  miles,  but  the  breadth  is  much  less 
in  other  parts.  Its  area  has  been  vaguely  estimated  at  8800 
English  square  miles  (Thiwsch,  Etai  actuel  de  la  Qrlee)^ 
but  it  probably  exceeds  considerably  9000  miles. 

Tbe  centre  of  Morea  forms  an  elevated  table-land  tra- 
versed by  numerous  ridges  of  hills,  which  enclose  spacious 
basins,  some  of  them  like  craters,  being  so  surrounded  }sf 
mountains,  that  the  water  at  tbe  bottom,  being  unable  to  find 
a  visible  outlet,  forms  marshes  and  small  lakes,  some  of 
which  have  however  a  subterraneous  outlet  [Abcadia.] 
The  sorfiwe  of  the  land  has  been  compared  to  a  number  of 
saucera  with  sni^d  borders  placed  by  Uie  iide  of  each  otbw 
on  a  table.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  table-land;  but  on  the  opposite  side  the  valleys  nave 
a  long  slope  to  the  westward,  following  the  course  of  the 
Alpheus  and  its  tributaries,  until  they  meim  into  tbe  low 
maritime  plains  of  Elis.  Towards  the  south  the  long  valley 
of  Uie  Burotas  slopes  down  to  the  coast  between  two 
ranges  of  mountains,  which  deuch  themselves  from  the 
central  highland,  and,  projecting  into  the  sea,  form  tbe  pro-  : 
montories  of  Malea  and  Tenarum.  Westward  of  the  valley 
of  the  Eurotas  is  the  valley  of  the  Pamisus,  in  Messenia, 
running  likewise  flrom  north  to  south  between  the  ridges 
of  the  Ta^tos  on  the  east  and  Mount  Agaleon  on  tbe 
west. 

On  the  north  side  the  talil»*land  of  Uorea  is  s^arated 
fhna  tbe  maritime  district  Aehna  by  a  range  of  moun- 
tains known  to  the  antients  by  the  names  of  Bmnanthus, 
Lampe,aQdCyUene.  North-east  of  these  the  landslopes  down 
to  tbe  level  part  of  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  where  the  town  of 
that  name  was  built.  To  the  eastward  a  chain  of  mountains, 
detaching  itself  from  the  central  high  land,  runs  through  the 
peninsula  of  A^lis,  which  stretches  far  into  the  sea  be- 
tween the  Saronie  and  Argolic  gulb.  South  of  this  range 
IS  the  plain  of  Aigos,  watered  by  the  Inachus.  Farther 
south  a  narrow  strip  of  lend  extends  between  tbe  central 
high  land  and  the  sea,  along  the  western  coast  of  the  Argolia 
gulf.  The  slope  of  the  table-land  is  much  more  abrupt  on 
the  eastern  than  on  the  western  side  of  Morea.  For  a  fui^ 
ther  description  of  the  suriace  of  the  county,  see  Achjka, 
Abcaoia,  AROOLia,  Eus,  Lacokica,  and  MEsnniA. 

Tbe  highest  inmraits  of  Morea,  Taygetus  in  the  sontfa 
and  Gyllene  in  the  north,  are  reckoned  to  be  somewhat  above 
5000  met;  snow  remahw  on  the  highest  points  of  the  Tay- 
getus till  the  month  of  June.  Tbe  table-land  of  Arcadia  is 
often  covered  with  snow  in  March,  while  the  maritime  dis- 
tricts enjoy  warm  and  genial  weather.  The  perennial 
rivers  of  Morea  are  the  Alpheus,  Eurotas,  Pamisus,  and 
Peneus ;  the  other  numerous  streams  along  the  northern 
and  eastern  coasts  are  dry,  or  nearly  so,  in  summer,  but 
form  rapid  torrents  in  the  winter.  Tbe  atmosphere  of 
Morea  is  generally  pure,  the  landscape  beautiful,  end  tiie 
ground  in  tiie  vallejrs  and  lowplaina'fertile.  The  mountains 
afford  good  pasture,  and  although  tbe  forests  have  been  sadly 
wasteC  >till  many  parts  of  the  mountains  are  covwed  with 
fine  pines  and  oak  trees.  Tbe  oountn,  imperfectly  culti- 
vated as  it  ifl^  produces  corn  of  various  kinds,  wine,  oil,  flooc, 
eunants  and  most  other  frnits;  and  feeds  numerous  flocks 
of  she6{i.  There  are  no  roads,  properly  speaking,  through 
th*  peninsula,  but  only  tracks  for  horsea,  and  some  narrow 
Turkish  eavsewm  thnragh  the  low  grounds.  The  prinoi- 
towns  are — Patras,  on  the  north  coast;  Qastouni,  Ar- 
ia, Navarino,  and  Modon,  on  the  west  coast ;  Koron  and 
Kalamata,  on  the  south  coast ;  Monembasia.  Nauplia,  and 
Argos,  besides  the  islands  of  Spezaia,  Hydra,  and  Poros,  on 
the  east  coast;  and  tbe  towns  of  Mistnt,  Tripolitxa,  lUri- 
tena,  Kalavrita,  and  Andritzena,  in  the  intenor.  Yot  the 
actual  statistics  of  Moiea  see  Gexbcb,  Kihodoh  or. 
Ibt  antiaBt  histotjr  of  Pdopooneiw  fonas  put  of  tha 


history  of  Greece.  After  tiie  destruction  of  the  Aehmn 
league  by  the  Romans,  B.c.  146,  the  peninsula  formed  part 
of  the  Roman  province  of  Aohaia.  It  remained  subject  to 
Rome  till  the  division  of  the  empire.  It  afterwards  be* 
longed  to  tbe  Eastern  or  Byzantine  emperors  till  the  begin- 
ning of  the  thirteenth  century,  when  the  Latins  or  Franks 
having  conquered  Constantinople,  the  Venetians  obtained 
fbr  their  share  several  idands  of  Greece  and  a  considerable 
part  of  tbe  Peloponnesus,  with  the  towns  of  Coron,  Modon. 
ArgoB,  Nauplia,  Corintl^  &e.  It  wes  then  that  they  gave 
the  peninsula  the  name  of  Morea,  from  the  quantity  of  mul- 
berries (*  more  *  in  Italian)  which  it  produces. 

Towuds  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  Morea  was 
conquered  by  the  Ottomans,  and  the  Venetians  were  ex- 
pelled from  it.  In  1684,  war  having  broken  out  between 
Venice  and  the  Porte,  the  Venetians  sent  an  armament, 
which  conquered  the  peninsula  [MorosiniI  to  which  th^ 

Sive  the  name  of  a  kingdom,  subject  to  Venice,  and  its 
Eigwas  hoisted  on  ^e  square  of  St  Mark.  In  1715  the 
Turks,  after  an  aiduous  itru^le,  reconquered  the  penin- 
sula. In  1770  an  insurrection  broke  out  amongst  the 
Greek  inhabitants,  at  the  instigation  of  Russia,  but  the 
Porte  marched  into  it  a  lat^  body  of  Albanians,  who  de- 
vastated and  reduced  the  country.  In  1820-21  theMoreotes 
joined  in  the  general  revolt  of  tbe  Greeks,  andi  after  a  long 
struggle,  the  battle  of  Namrino  (1829)  delivered  the  Mocea 
from  the  yoke  of  the  Ottomans.  The  Morea  Jbnns  now  an 
eBsential  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Greece. 

(Coronelli,  Afemorie  Sioriche  e  Geogra/tche  del  Regno  di 
Morea;  Leake,  Travels  in  the  Morea,  an  excellent  de- 
scription of  the  country ;  Sir  William  Geira  Morea.) 

MOREAU,  JEAN  VICTOR,  a  genenl  who  rose  to  cele- 
brity in  the  wan  of  the  French  revolution,  was  bom  in 
1763,  at  Morlaix  in  Brittany,  of  highly  respectable  parents, 
who  designed  him  for  the  legal  profession.  But  at  the  age 
of  eighteen  years,  he  bed  conceived  such  a  pasuon  for  mili- 
tary service,  that  he  enlisted  as  a  private  soldier ;  and  though 
his  father  purchased  his  discharge,  and  sent  him  to  study 
law  at  Rennes,  where  he  soon  made  himself  conspicuoui 
and  poputer  in  defending  the  privil^es  Of  the  provincial 

{larliament  against  the  sovernment,  Iw  never  ooraiallv  fel- 
cnfred  this  profiassion.  When  therefore  the  Revolution  burst 
forth,  his  q>irit  also  broke  its  fetters ;  and.  aecepting  the  com- 
mand of  a  volunteer  legion  of  the  Brrton  youth,  he  joined 
at  ita  bead  the  army  of  the  North.  From  that  hour  fae 
devoted  himself  so  ardently  to  tbe  science  and  practice  of 
arms,  that  he  soon  attracted  the  fkvourable  notice  of  Piche- 
gm.  and  rose  in  two  years,  by  his  reoommeDdation.  to  the 
rank  of  general  of  division.  In  this  capacitj^  in  the  cam- 
paign of  1794,  he  signally  distinguished  himself  at  the  bead 
of  a  separate  corps  of  25,000  men,  by  the  rapid  reduction  of 
several  strong  places  in  Flandos.  Moreau  himself  was 
politically  attached  to  the  Girondists:  yet  though  the 
Jacobins  brought  his  unoffending  father  to  the  guUlotine, 
he  ooniinuod  to  serve  under  the  govemment  of  that  detesta- 
ble fection  until  its  overthrow. 

After  assisting  Picfaegru  in  tiie  conquest  of  Holland, 
Mbieau  was  appointed  oommander-in-chm  <tf  the  army  of 
the  Rhine  and  Moselle,  and  opened  the  campaign  of  1796 
by  the  defeat  of  the  Anstrian  general  Wurmser,  whom  be 
drove  acnws  die  Rhine,  and  pursued  into  Germany.  Tbe 
archduke  Chules  of  Austria,  who  attempted  to  arrest  lus 
course,  met  ftff  some  time,  with  no  better  success ;  until 
the  Austrians  were  so  largely  reinfraced.  that  Moreau  was 
compelled  to  yield  to  numbers,  and  be  then  finished  this 
memorable  campaign  by  a  masterly  retreat  through  the 
defiles  of  the  Black  For^  in  which,  though  assailed  on  alt 
sides  by  a  hostile  peasantry,  and  with  a<  superior  army 
hanging  on  his  rear,  ne  triumphantly  fought  his  way  to  the 
Rhine,  and  covered  himself  with  more  gkoy  than  hj  his 
preceding  victories. 

JiX  the  ctmimenoenient  of  the  next  campaign,  Moreau 
was  i^aoed  in  a  most  embarrassing  situation,  by  the  dis- 
cover, tluw^h  some  intercepted  despatches,  that  his  old 
friend  Pich^;m  was  in  oorrenKmdence  with  the  Bourbon 

Jrinces.  He  concealed  the  met  for  four  months,  until 
'ichegm  had  been  arrested  on  other  information ;  when  be 
made  a  show  also  of  denouncing  the  plot  to  the  republican 
government.  But  he  found  himself  so  justly  an  object  of 
suspicion,  that  he  solicited  and  obtained  leave  to  retire  from 
Uie  armv.   His  servioes  however  were  too  necessary  to  he 
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H^pi  (rf  1799,  to  disMtroui  to  the  Frandi,  and  also  on  the 
Kbine.  whither  he  was  nealled  to  oppose  ^e  Auftrians. 

On  Bonapwta*a  retorn  from  ^gypt,  Horeau  profflared  and 
rendered  bim  hU  aerrioes  in  effecting  the  levolation  of  the 
18th  of  Brumaire,  and  almoat  imniediately  afterwards 
reoeiTed  the  eommand  of  the  armies  or  the  Danube  and 
Rhine;  at  whose  head,  at  the  dose  of  the  year  1800,  be 
won  fi*om  the  Austrian^  the  sanguinary  and  decisive  battle 
of  Hobenlinden.  The  first  eonstu  loaded  him,  on  his  return 
to  Paris,  with  eulogy*  but  Bonaparte  and  Horeau  were 
each  too  e^er  on  the  same  career  of  ambition,  to  pursue  it 
without  dangerous  collision.  Bonaparte  affiMted  to  speak 
of  the  victor  of  Hobenlinden  as  *  the  retreating  general ;' 
Moreau  retaliated  with  bitter  justice  by  terming  the  first 
consul  '  a  general  at  ten  thousand  men  a  day.*  And  when 
be  was  invited  to  become  a  member  of  Napoleon's  new 
legion  of  honour,  he  openly  refkued,  with  the  eontemptnous 
sarcasm — *  The  Iboll  aoea  he  net  know  that  I  have  been 
enrolled  in'the  ranks  of  honour  diesa  twelve  years  1* 

But  the  impatient  spirit  of  Moreau  was  no  match  for  the 
aacendant  genius  and  fbrtune  of  his  rival ;  and  in  the  be- 
ginning of  1804  a  charge  which  pretended  to  implicate  bim 
in  the  royalist  conspiracy  of  Picnegru  and  Georges  Cadou- 
dal  was  sufficient  to  decide  his  fhte.  He  was  condemned, 
without  a  shadow  of  evidence,  to  an  imprisonment  for  two 
years,  which,  by  his  own  request,  was  commuted  into  ba- 
nishment. He  retired  to  America,  where  be  lived  tran- 
quilly, with  his  wife  and  child,  for  several  years,  until,  in  an 
evil  hour  for  hisfkme  and  bis  fortunes,  he  accepted,  ml813, 
a  pnwoaal  from  the  Russian  emperor  Alexander  to  assist 
the  allied  armies  by  his  counsels  ag&inst  bis  country.  He 
had  aearealy  arrayed  himself  in  Iheir  nmki  wbm  be  was 
mortally  wouitded  at  the  battle  of  Dreiden,  and  died  in  a 
ftw  days,  after  bearing  tiw  amputation  of  beth  legs  witbout 
a  groan. 

The  adminble  retreat  through  tbeBlack  Forest  and  the 
brilliant  campaign  of  Hobenlinden  must  ever  be  sufficient 
to  plaoe  Moreau  among  the  ablest  commanders  of  a  period 
which  produced  every  variety  of  military  talent.  He  will 
be  remembered  however  mther  as  a  skilful  tactician,  at 
once  active  and  wary,  than  as  a  general  of  very  darit^  and 
enterprising  genius.  His  mental  qualities  in  other  respects 
partook  of  the  same  characteriitics ;  and  he  wanted  the 
necessary  decision  to  cope  with  the  energy  of  his  great 
rival,  as  much  as  he  lacked  the  skill  to  conceal  his  own 
ambition  and  envy  under  the  shallow  pretext  of  opposing  a 
republican  virtue  to  tbedespotioprajeela  of  tbe  FintCuisul. 
In  penm  Moreau  baa  been  deaeribed  to  us  as  rather  under 
die  middle  height,  and  dark  complexion ;  his  manners 
were  umple  and  unaffected ;  his  morals  were  pure,  and  bis 
nature  was  courageoua,  humane,  and  benevolent  Hie  only 
blot  on  his  honourable  career  was  his  junction  witb  the 
enemies  of  his  country.  For  this  shameful  step,  to  which 
he  was  probably  seduced  by  ambition  or  revenge,  excuses 
have  been  attempted  by  those  who  suppose  that  he  might 
have  identified  the  cause  of  the  allies  with  that  of  French 
liberty,  and  who  forget  that  he  had  never  been  a  royalist ; 
that  if  he  had  any  political  principles,  be  was  professedly  a 
republican ;  that  he  could  have  no  dreams  of  democratic 
freedom  to  indulge  for  his  country  in  the  camp  of  the  allied 
sovereigns ;  and  finally,  that  he  had  pledged  himself  to 
allbrd  his  aid  in  shedding  tbe  blood  of  faia  »llow-ooun  try- 
men  and  kntient  companions  in  arms.  'What  singular 
chanM,*  said  be,  to  the  Swiss  general  Junini,  in  wbose  com- 
pany he  had  formerly  fbu^t  under  the  triooloared  flag, 
and  whom  be  now  founa  in  the  Russian  service, '  has 
brought  you  and  me  together  under  the  banners  of  the 
Czar?*  '  Singular  it  donbUeaa  is,*  answered  Jomini;  *  but 
there  is  this  diffiaronoe  between  us— that  /  am  not  a 
Frenchman.' 

MORRL  is  an  eatable  fiingus,  called  by  botanists  Mor- 
chella  esculenta.  It  springs  up  in  orchards,  woods,  and  clii- 
der-walka.  early  in  tbe  spring  aiid  summer,  and  is  believed  to 
be  moat  plentiful  in  places  where  fires  have  been  made ;  the 
country  people  in  Germany  are  so  persuaded  of  this,  that 
they  formerly  set  Are  to  woods  in  order  to  obtain  a  crop  of 
mnels,  of  which  th^  are  very  fond:  at  last  the  praetioe 
was  put  down  by  law.  This  flin^  has  a  stalk  from  one  to 
three  inches  long,  and  a  sidienoal  cap,  from  tbe  sise  of  a 
pigeon's  egg  to  that  of  a  swan's,  hollow,  pale  brown  or  even 
grey,  and  deeply  pitted  all  over  its  surnoe,  the  depressions 
being  separated  by  ruaed  anaatomozing  lines.  The  plant 
bas  a  ittght  am^  and  an  agneable  taUa,  and  is  em^i^red 


far  various  purposes  of  cooking,  boUi  trash  and  dried. 
In  tbe  former  state  it  is  most  omniiionly  staved  or  stuflM 
with  foroemeot;  in  the  latter  it  is  amployvd  as  an  ingre- 
dient in  aauoBs.  In  this  ismuatry  it  is  ox  ntber  rsie  oomv-  ■ 
rence. 

MORETiES.  [Mmxican  StatxsJ 

MORELL,  THOMAS,  bom  at  Eton  in  1703,  stndisd 
first  at  Eton  Ck>llege,  then  at  Cambridge,  where  be  became 
a  follow  of  King's  College,  and  in  1743  took  his  degree  of 
D.D.  He  was  a  distinguished  olassicai  scholar ;  he  edited 
several  tragedies  of  ^sohylus  and  Euripides  with  notes,  and 
made  En^isb  translations  of  the  '  Prometheus '  of  tbe  for- 
mer, and  of  the  *  Hecuba'  of  the  latter.  He  also  edited 
improved  editions  of  the  Greek  Lexicon  of  Hederick.  and  of 
Ainsworth's  Latin  Dictionary.  His  other  works  are— 1, 
'  Thesaurus  GraeesB  Poeseos,  sive  Lexicon  Grsco  Prosodia- 
eum,'4to.,  1762;  republished  since,  with  considerableaddi- 
tions,  byDr.  Maltby.  Cambridge,  18U;  2. '  AnnoUtioiis 
on  Locke's  Essay  on  the  Hnmsn  Undentanding.  8vo.,  1793; 
3,  ■  A  Sermon  on  the  Death  of  Quean  Caroline,  consort  of 
Geoi^  II.,'  8vo.,  1 739,  and  other  SemiMis.  Dr.  ISxaOi  died 
in  1784. 

MORE'NA,  eilERRA.  [Spain.] 

MOREOII,  LOUIS,  born  in  Provence  in  1643,  studied 
at  Aix  and  Lyon,  and  became  doctor  of  divini^.  He  con- 
ceived tbe  idea  of  compiling  a  universal  Dictionary,  biogra- 

Ebical  and  geographical ;  for  the  acoomplishment  of  which 
e  bad  colleeted  a  considerable  stock  of  literary  infimnft> 
tion.  He  knew  also  several  lan^u^ea,  end  was  assisted  by 
several  friends,  who  procured  bim  materials  for  his  work, 
which  be  published  in  1673,  in  one  vol.  foU  *  Grand  Dio- 
tmnDsireHistoriqueetOitiquedeLouisMoreri.'  Allhon^ 
its  contents  are  misedlaneous,  the  biographical  part,  both  in 
TBSpeot  of  quantity  and  exeeutiMit  exeeeda  the  rest.  Mo- 
ron's Dieticnary  may  be  considoed  as  having  si^ested  the 
idea  of  subsequent  biographical  dietioiiarios.  Moreri  un- 
dertook a  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  his  IMeUonary,  of 
wbiofa  be  published  the  first  volume,  but  tbe  second  was  not 
enturely  printed  when  the  author  died  in  1680.  His  con- 
stant application  hastened  bis  death. 

Numorous  editions  of  his  Dictionary,  considerably  altered, 
revised,  and  enlarged  by  several  editors,  among  others 
lioclcro  and  Bayle,  have  appeared ;  the  last  is  that  of  Paris, 
1759,  in  10  vols.  fol.  Notwithstanding  its  many  imperfec- 
tions. Moron's  Dictionary  is  still  a  useful  work ;  the  genea- 
logical articles  are  tbe  most  complete ;  the  geosrapbical  are 
the  most  dafe^ivc  Moreri  puUisbed  abo  *  RAatmia  Noii^ 
velles  dn  Levant,  ou  TMt£  de  la  RoligiMi,  da  Gouvenio- 
ment,  et  des  Goutnmes  de  Perse^  ArmAaiena,  et  Ganres, 
composAesparleP.  G.  D.CC  (Ptoe  Gonial  duOiinon 
Capucin). 

MORETON  HAMPSTEAD.  [Dxtomshibb.] 

MORGAGNI,  GIOVANNI  BATTISTA,  was  bom  at 
Forii  in  1688.  He  studied  medicine  at  Btdogna  under  Al- 
bertini  and  Valsalva,  and  in  1701  obtained  his  dootw's  de- 
gree. He  afterwards  went  to  Venice  and  to  Padua,  to  study 
chemistry  and  natural  philosophy,  and  in  1715  he  was  ap- 
pointed chief  professor  of  anatomy  in  tbe  University  of 
Padua.  He  died  in  ]771,having  been  elected  a  member  of 
all  tbe  chief  scientifle  societies  in  Europe,  and  having  re- 
ceived the  highest  hmours  from  tbe  contemporary  popes  and 
the  sovereigns  of  a^^want  nations. 

MorsagnPs  chief  works  are,  'Adversaria  Anatomica  prima,' 
Bmumue,  1706,  a  small  work  in  which  Haller  {BibL  Atmt., 
ii.  34)  says  there  is  scarcely  anything  which  is  not  new,  or 
at  least  more  clearly  desoribed  than  it  had  been  prenously. 
Five  similar  collections  of  miscellaneous  observations  were 
aftanrards  published  under  similar  titles,  and  in  1719  they 
ware  iU  pnnted  together  at  Padna— *  Extols  AnatomicM ' 
—amounting  altogether  to  twenty,  which  were  published 
together  at  Venice  in  1762.  He  edited  also  thelifoand 
works  of  Valsalva,  his  former  preceptor  and  friend,  wbose 
opinions  he  constantly  and  warmly  maintained.  But  Mor- 
gagni's  most  celebrated  work  was  that  which  be  first  pub- 
lished in  his  eightieth  year.  '  De  Sedibus  et  Gausis  Morbo- 
rum  per  Anatomen  Indantis,'  Venice,  1761,  in  2vola.  folio, 
which  contains  reeorda  m  an  immense  number  of  obsem- 
tions  on  mwbld  anatomy,  and  which  oonfoired  nearly  ia 
great  benefit  on  patboli^  as  the  contemporary  works  of 
Haller  conferred  on  physiol<^.  It  has  been  since  fto- 
queutly  republished  ana  translated,  and  is  atiU  a  standard 
work  of  reference.  i 

MOROABTEN.  [Zto.]  Digitized  by  LjOOglC 
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HORILLON,  one  of  tho  nanw  of  tin  ChUm  £^ 
Chngula  vulgaris.  [Fououlima  toL  iL.  p<  8.1 

MO'Ria  Do  Montftrt'i  name  tot  Camdariu  BeMii»^ 
pltoro.  rEmtwooKniATA,  voL  ix^  Ik  466.1 

MORISCOES  is  the  name  given  by  the  Spaniards  to 
the  descendants  of  the  Western  Arabs  or  Moors,  who,  tft«- 
the  Uking  of  Ghunada  (Januarj^.  14$8)  [Moobs],  preferred 
remaining  in  Spain  and  ombraeii^  Christianity,  to  leaving 
^e  country  of  liieir  fiithera.  Henee  they  were  called  CWf- 
ti'onoi  JfonaoM  (Moorish  Christians),  or  Cri§tianot  nueoot 
(now  Christians),  to  distinguish  ihem  from  the  rest  of  the 
Spanish  population,  who  styled  thMUselvee  CrUtiano* 
w^fot  (old  (SiristianB).  The  ai^eetive  Morisooi  is  derived 
ftom  Morot,  and  has  a  meaning  aapretaiTe  of  contompt. 

The  terma  ffranted  to  the  city  ot  Grenada  od  ite  lurrender 
were  rather  nvonrable.  The  inhabitants  wete  to  prosone, 
besides  the  peaceable  and  undisputed  possession  of  their 
property,  the  use  of  their  religion  and  lawi,  the  latter 
be  administered  by  their  own  deettve  magiatnteii  and  the 
former  to  remain  undwr  the  direetioa  d  tuir  nativo  priests 
and  thook^ians.  They  wete  to  retain  also  their  eustoms, 
manners,  language,  and  national  dress,  and  by  two  express 
articles  of  the  capitulation  no  Moslem  was  evvr  to  b«  oom- 
polled  to  embraoe  Christianity,  sud  no  attempts  were  to  be 
made  on  the  part  of  the  Spanish  so^'ereigns  to  induoe  the 

Ciople  to  forsalce  the  Mohammedan  religuD.  The  capilu- 
tion  was  also  extended  to  all  the  Moon  of  Aragon  and 
Oastile,  who  had  lived  fbr  eentnriss  uader  Uie  away  of  the 
Spni^  kings,  and  Fwdinand  and  IsabelU  pledged  tbelr 
n^al  word*  not  only  in  their  own  name,  taut  in  that  at  their 
sneeesiors^  never  to  violate  the  capitulation. 

A  treaty  oontaliUi^  two  sueh  articles  was  soon  deemed 
inoompatible  with  the  interests  of  the  Christian  religion,  and 
scarcely  bad  two  years  passed  when  it  was  openly  infirii^d 
by  Ferdinand.  Fray  Hernando  de  Talavera,  a  mook,  was 
appointed  archbiithop  of  Granada  (1492),  and  received  ia- 
struotions  not  to  spare  any  meant  for  bringing  the  followers 
(tf  Mohammed  to  the  Christian  &ith,  and  uio  fsmoua  Xim»- 
nez  de  Cisoeros  was  named  to  aswst  him  in  the  undertek- 
*ng.  At  first  the  two  jvelatea  benn  thsir  task  with  com* 
psrative  moderation ;  they  preaobM  the  Chnstiaa  doctrine, 
they  published  and  oiroulated  religious  tAetS,  uid  used 
may  means  of  persuasion  to  oonvMt  the  Mohammedaaa. 
Bat  these  proving  ineffsetual,  they  had  recourse  to  the  de- 
Tiee  of  elaiming  as  meodten  of  the  Chnstltn  comauiity  all 
those  MtdiammednH  whose  attcestors  oould  in  any  mamier 
betraeed  to  have  been  Cfariatians ;  uid  as  their  nnnber  wee 
vety  eonsidcfablei  tbotwands  were  seized  and  sulgooted  toe 
eompulsory  baptism  (1499)4  The  Moors,  seeing  their  capi- 
tulation violated,  flew  to  arms  in  the  Albayoin  and  other 
places  of  the  kingdom  of  Granada  (1600),  but  they  woM 
everywhere  overpowered,  and  tbelr  rebelUoD  beoouing  the 
petext  of  a  new  and  mora  deoided  persecution,  orden  «era 
issued  throughout  the  kingdom  that  all  the  Moon  should 
eave  the  country  in  a  given  time  or  receive  baptism.  TIm 
minority  .readily  subeutted  to  these  terms,  hoping  to  be 
freed  in  Aiture  from  violence  and  persecution.  The  order 
vaa  ftarther  extended  to  the  Morucoes  of  Aragon,  a  pro- 
finee  in  which»  owing  to  the  mildness  of  the  law  and  the 
mora  Ubccal  tandener  of  the  institatiDn%  the  Morieeeee  had 
*yy'*  compaimtive  fteedosa.  and  the  sentenoe  *u  ear* 
rittl  into  execution,  but  not  without  resiatanee>  e^ecially  ia 
Yelensi*. 

Oftce  made  Christians,  tA  leaat  ia  ^pearaaee,  the  de- 
soendanta  of  the  Arabs  had  to  enoeanter  a  new  and  more 
formidable  enomy.  The  InquisitioM,  instituted  in  W3S, 
under  the  uontiBcate  of  Gr^pory  IX.,  had  hitherto  been 
oMflned  to  Ferdinand's  dominions  in  Aruoti.  The  simu* 
lated  conversioA  and  frequent  rdapse  of  the  Moors  of  An- 
dalusia were  pleaded  as  an  excuse  for  its  eelablishment  in 
Csslile.  The  tribunal  was  invested  with  new  and  unttMsil 
powers,  and  ita  jurisdiction  extended  to  the  rest  of  die 
noaarshy,  ae  ae  aeareely  to  leave  a  eomer  of  the  PeidMnla 
fteeflmii  Ire  andfcggot. 

To  detail  the  faoiraii,  the  perseentioBs,  to  whiah  that  ex- 
estable  tribunal  autfjoeted  its  viotilinf  would  talte  ua  flv 
ftom  our  object.  The  rmdsr  may  consult  Llorento's  Hit* 
ton/  the  Bpanith  JnquitiHon,  and  Dr.  Pukblanc's  /n> 
4W«Aion  Vnmatk^d^  iu  both  lAieh  works  be  will  find 
ample  information  on  this  sulgest.  Aeoerdii^r  to  the 
fermec  wrUsr  the  number  of  victims  who  in  the  first  thirty 
seven  yean  experienced  the  rigour  of  that  tribunal  amounted 
to  204,413,  of  whom  13,000  we»  pnhlicly  bawed. 


Dorinit  ttie  rsfgn  cf  Oharlee  V.  the  Meriaooei  ei^yed 
comparative  tranquillity.  The  attention  of  that  mooara 
was  too  much  absorbed  the  foreign  wan  in  which  Spain 
was  at  the  time  ei^aged,  to  give  wa  Msure  to  meditate 
reforms  of  iotemal  policy.  But  under  Philip  11^  his  son 
and  suoceasor,  the  foroed  converts  had  again  to  encounter  • 
most  violent  persecution.  It  was  suggested  that  as  long  as 
the  Mwisooes  preserved  their  manners,  dress,  and  Ian* 
guage,  different  from  the  Spaniards,  their  oonversioa  could 
not  be  deemed  sincere.  Aocordingly  by  the  pragmatica 
(royal  decree),  dated  September,  li66,  it  was  deokred  that 
the  new  ChristiuiB  should  in  three  yean  learn  the  Spanish 
langoage  and  entirely  fiaiafce  thnr  native  tongue ;  tnat  all 
books  written  m  Ambie  should  be  soiled  and  barat;  tha 
instead  (rf  their  national  eeatnne  they  abonld  adopt  the 
Spanish  dress;  that  all  their  baths  shoald  be  pulled  down; 
that  tbetr  wives  should  walk  the  streets  unveilsd;  and  that 
the  men  themselves  should  forsake  their  Arable  names  and 
surnames,  and  call  themsehea  alter  some  stint  of  the 
Roman  calaodar,  in  the  Christian  fiubion. 

This  outrageous  ii^ustiM  and  vi^ation  of  ovenrthing 
which  is  dear  to  man  again  drove  Uie  Morisooes  to  despair 
and  reustonce.  Th^  rose  in  the  Alpuxarras  and  pro- 
claimad  Fernando  de  Val«,  a  descendant  of  the  royal 
&mily  of  Umeyyah ;  and  the  rebellion,  which  lasted  three 

5 ears,  was  only  put  down  by  the  talente  and  abilitiea  of 
ohn  of  Austna(lA70).  As  a  punishment  for  their  revolt, 
the  baptised  infldda  were  trauqwrted  from  Andalucia  and 
dispersed  among  the  Chriatian  inhabitante  of  the  intecior  of 
Spun.  They  ware  more  closely  watched;  they  were  aub> 
jeeted  to  sU  sortb  of  humiliation  and  indignities,  and  when 
it  was  perceived  that  neither  force  nor  penuasion  wae  suf- 
ficient to  mske  them  sinoere  converts,  their  goneral  expul- 
sion from  the  kingdom  was  decreed.  In  1610,  imdar  Phil^ 
III.,  and  during  the  administration  of  his  &vourito  the 
duke  of  Larma,  the  Morisooes,  to  the  number  of  about  eight 
hundred  thousand,  others  say  ooe  milliMi  (net  to  mention 
auoh  as,  by  assuming  the  disguise  of  CiSiristians,  spread  over 
Catalonia  and  Southern  France),  were  put  on  board  the  royal 
galleys  prepared  for  them,  and  landed  on  the  ooast  of 
Africa,  without  being  allowed  to  Uka  with  them  any  property 
exoept  what  they  could  carry  about  their  persons.  The  loss 
which  Spain  sustained  I7  this  rash  measure  must  have 
been  immense^  since  the  ruin  of  her  agriculture  and  trade 
may  be  partly  attributed  to  the  banishtnent  of  so  large  a 
part  of  the  industrious  popuUrtion. 

LHtraii»'e.~~li  cannot  be  Bupposed  that  the  deeeeftdante 
of  a  people  who  had  been  the  pas^miato  kveH  of  seieDee 
should  be  entirely  devoid  of  a  litoraturo  of  their  ovrn.  Tbefa 
is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  books  on  all  sutyocto  wore 
written  and  cireulated  among  them;  and  the  discovery 
lately  made  (sse  an  article  in  the  Britith  <md  Foreign  R*- 
m'tfw.  No.  XV.)  m  the  libmries  of  Spain  of  several  works 
written  in  Spanish,  but  wi^  the  Arabic  character,  all  be- 
longiug  to  the  Monacoea,  proves  to  what  extent  literature 
was  oidtivBtod  evaa  amMig  tint  persecuted  and  denaded 
race. 

We  are  told  that  the  libraries  of  the  Bineurial  and  Madrid 
contain  upwards  of  a  huiulred  of  these  manuscripta,  which 
an  also  ssid  to  exist  in  other  puUio  libraries  of  Europe 
eodfounded  with  the  Aratde  maansctfiptsi  owiag  to  the  or^ 
enmstaaee  of  their  heing  written  m  the  satite  ehataoton. 
Their  eonteote  are  poems,  ehiefly  on  saered  hiatory ;  deserip- 
tioiM  in  ^rose  of  Ontdova,  Granada,  SeviUe,  and  other  cities 
of  Spain,  such  as  they  wOn  under  the  sw^  of  the  Molum- 
medans ;  books  on  religion  and  law ;  translationa  of  the 
Korta  into  Spanish ;  collections  of  reotpes  for  the  em  of 
all  diseaass,  seoreto  of  husbandry,  complainto  against  the 
Inquisition  and  the  oler^,  and  itineraries  sfaowing  the  road 
to  be  token,  and  the  disguise  and  stratagems  to  be  em* 
^oyed  in  cnder  to  leave  Spain  smd  take  reftige  In  the 
countries  whers  the  Mt^mmethin  raligien  was  previdenu 

The  language  in  which  these  books  are  written  ia  a  pecu- 
liur  dialect  or  mixture  of  Spanish  and  Ar^de^  v^ii«  ao- 
oording  to  the  age  of  the  writers,  and  the  parte  of  Spain 
irheie  ther  waia  eomposad.  Some  of  the  eawegt  speefaient 
(fourteenu  oeattiry)  are  almoet  pnra  Arabia  weeds  with 
Spanish  temlnatinu  and  Spattish  constructional 

Many  reieons  ififlueneed  the  Morisooes  thus  to  iHte  a 
foreign  la^nage^  using  lOiair  own  ehaiaotmt  flnt,  and 
wiMopelly.  that  soft  of  supmstitlou*  reverenoe  which  all 
£asiern  people  have  for  their  letters,  it  being  well  known 
that  #yfia»  CbristiaBa  tf^^  0^^^m«fgLt^  »rila 
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Arvbia*  and  that  Uui  Javt  ol  our  day«  write  PortugiUM 
wd  Germui  with  tbeti  own  latterit  Sndlr.  the  ntpeot 
in  wbivb  Arabic  obaraetm  9*9  held  hf  lU  Hohamma^uu, 
•wing  to  th9  Korto  bting  written  ii|  uam ;  and  Sfdlf,  the 
wi«h  to  •Muml  (nm  the  eyes  of  mooki  and  inquiutora 
their  |«ay«v>  and  tuaeta  ooaoerniog  tha  Mohammedan  rali- 
gion.  la  which  thay  panevered  notwithataniing  their  out- 
ward sflftw  of  Chriatianity.  It  is  likely  alu  that  hooka 
ware  wriUan  in  thia  dialaot  for  Caar  that  Arabio  woidd  not 
be  nndnritwd  by  tha  paaple  fer  whom  they  ware  daaigncd ; 
Moaa  it  ia  w«U  known  that,  owing  to  their  long  stay  among 
the  Chriatiana,  and  to  ordan  pcahUiittDg  thw  nam  eo»- 
Teiaing  in  Aralno,  tha  MoriiaiM  at  inC  oomipted  their 
language,  and  finWiad'  by  antirety  ftffgsttiDg  their  native 
taDgttab  for  whirti  Uwy  antatitntad  a  miztiua  «Sya«ih  and 
ArauaaaUad  aj|toniii;whiajiui  aftartlma  baeana  »  awilar 
10  the  Spaniah.  aa  to  ha  aaai^  uidMsioad  by-any  paraon 
WMcquaintad  with  Arabia. 

(Bleda,  De  la  Jutia  Exmttton  de  lot  MoriacoM,  V^nuna, 
16  U  i  Marmol  Carri^ti  M*Mitm  y  Cartigo  d*  leu  Merit- 
tio* dtl Heyno dt  Omaiia, foL, Malaga,  IfiiP;  Quadilaiara, 
Bxpultum  btt  Moriteos  de  BMoia,  gvo.,  Pamplona, 
1614;  Noiktt  ai  Mmtratt*  de»  MSS.  d»  la  Bi^ioiMgue 
dit  Sm,  Tol,  iv^  Pali* ;  BriHth  amd  Rurtigm  JBmfiew,  Mo. 
XV.) 

MOBLAJX.  a  town  in  Fnuua^  ia  tha  dapartaaent  of 
FiaistAre,  uiuatad  at  the Junotion  of  the  UUle  rirare  Ralac 
or  Ouen,  and  JacW  w  Jarlo,  on  tha  road  llcom  Paria  to 
Braat,  m  mile*  ban  Paria  and  M  hom  BrnfL 

iCof  laix  (in  Bxatoot  Uontnialei)  ia  of  antiaot  but  unknown 
•ngin.  At  aa  aariy  (ariod  it  wai  an  objeat  of  oonteit 
betwem  the  dokea  of  Bretagne  and  the  viaoounta  of  lAon. 
and  waa  aubaaquaatly  taken  and  ratakm  by  tfie  Sa^ish 
and  Frmeb  in  tlm  oivil  oontaata  of  Brst^ne  in  the  lour- 
leaoth  ceolnry.  It  wffered  in  tha  raligioaa  war*  of  the 
uxtaenth  eenuuyt  and  lubmitted  to  Henri  IV.,  aj>.  1464. 

The  town  is  agreeably  altuated  en  the  side  of  two  hilla, 
and  ia  claanar  than  the  ganarali^  of  the  Breton  towns.  It 
has  soma  wide  and  good  straata.  The  united  atream  of  the 
0«en  and  Jaolo  ia  called  tha  Morlaix  river,  and  ia  navi- 
gaUa  m  te  tha  town.  It  it  a  tide  rivar,  with  a  riaa  of  13 
Met  ai  nigb>water.  VetaeU  of  400  tons  can  c«ne  up  to  the 
qnaya,  wnidi  are  feead  mth  granite.  Tha  houias  aa  the 
quwa  are  waU  built,  and  kaaa  a  colannadab  whidi  aerrei  for 
an  BxtdMBoa.  'Hie  rivar,  abova  &a  oaaya.  paasaa  through 
a  eorered  eunnel  under  tha  towurhau  large  building  of 
the  age  ai  Louia  XHj.)  and  the  gxud  plaaa  or  gaaat  square. 
There  is  a  eastla  to  guard  tha  Mtrance  ef  the  riw  •  and 
at  the  mouth  of  tha  river  ia  a  aafe  roadatead.  The  church 
ef  fit.  Martin  ia  in  madam  atyUj  thnt  of  St  Mathieu 
ia  remarkable  ier  ita  ataapla.  Tnara  an  baths  and  a 
tbaatsa. 

The  population  of  Morlaix  m  1831  was  779T  for  the 
tewn.  at  9t96  for  tha  whole  oommunat  in  lias  it  wasfi740 
§m  tha  communa.  The  townsnan  manufaeture  lioena, 
VoolleD  oloth,  bats,  pmr,  and  glae;  iheie  ate  tan-yards 
and  Bogar-houaeil  and  ertaasive  goremment  snuff 
■MUjufrctory.  Conaidarabla  trade  iaaamad  mi  in  Unens  of 
awry  kiad,  bnltar,  tallow,  bidea  (mw  and  diwad),  baa^, 
wax,  pap<«  On.  hemp,  aam,  aaad,  and  eattia.  U  is  ^ 
abiaf  trvdinf  part  of  tha  dapartmeat  Than  ara  tvalva 
^rl^fUn^onaafvbiefalaataai^tdaya.  7lMcaMia««al 
jvdiBwI  and  iiad  gofwniaat  ^Beei,  and  a  fcae  lehod  for 
nwigatiMi.  CtaaaniMenaavaiaMliraof  Uorieix. 

The  arrondiamaient  haa  an  area  af  iW  square  milea,  and 
eaaipffaheads  Aft^ieightcomnaaasj  it  is  divided  into  ten 
eaateiia  or  diitnata,  oak  andtt  «  jnatioe  af  tha  peaee. 
The  populalioa  in  lUl  wm  131,AB0|  m  lUS  it  waa 

UORLANO,  SIB  &AHU8L.  Samuel  Morlmd  waa  Ibe 
i«B  of  tte  Rev.  Thomaa  Moriaid,  af  8alhamatead>Baunia* 
tar,  sear  Beading  in  Berkthiia.  and  hocn  aomeirtieie  about 
the  year  1625.  He  received  faia  aduoation  at  Winaheatar 
afth(Nl  and  Cambtidga.  He  rmainad  «t  CanahridM  for  ten 
yaanh  bat  navar  totk  a  di^^raa.  Boon  aftaa  hla  departura 
bao  aidki^  va  lad  him  lent  on  tha  fcmona  mnbaaay  ta 
to  tha  quaao  of  Svedan  inoommijr  wUh  Whiteloiriwanda 
fetinna  af  ether  genttemen.  Whitdoeke^  in  his  Journal, 
eaUa  hiaa  * »  my  civd  asaa,  and  an  aacallmit  schcdar.'  On 
hia  r^un.  Moriand  baouoe  asaiataat  to  nmrloa,  ifaa  aaera- 
tary  of  OUnr  Cnwvall.  Ha  also  took  a  prominant  part  in 
thaaltaMft  tanliaaa  A*  aaffmnfi of  tha  poiv  paMlcof 
Fiadnafc  Ming  ippaintad  'aowaiirionaE  attmifiniiy 


for  the  distribnIioB  af  tha  aollai^  moora^  fagr  Aa  PMleetor, 
who  alio  made  }um  ana  of  Hw  durka  of  the  ^gnat  in  March, 
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Moriand  ia  said  to  have  been  privy  to  the  plot  uiuatfy 
known  as  Sir  Richard  Willis's  plot,  and,  as  it  is  so  Ind- 
raately  conneoted  with  Morlandi  history,  we  give  an  ah* 
alraet  of  the  narrative  as  anmnged  b^  Biidk  in  his  *  Ltfh  of 
Thurioa,*  although  we  think  that  it  u  fi«  llram  being  alta- 
gether  auppi^M  by  pioaer  evidenee. 

In  the  Mwinning  of  tke  year  16M,  Thurioe,  Cromwell, 
and  Sir  Richard  Willie  formed  a  daaign  of  ruining  King 
Qiarias  at  ana  Uow.  by  aendiag  ov«r  meBSMgars  with  plau- 
•3ria  laUan  *  to  invite  him  to  aooke  aver  in  a  single  shif^ 
widi  only  his  two  brodiers  and  a  few  more,  to  a  cwtain  pMt 
in  Susaax,  upon  an  i^pointed  day,  where  they  were  premised 
to  be  racaiTed  and  supported  by  MO  feet  at  their  first  land- 
ing, and  aooo  hone  within  one  dav  after.'  This  plot  was 
discussed  in  Thurioe'a  offiee,  iriienMaland  waa  at  hia  desk 
apparently  asleep :  Welweod  aaya  that  Cromwell,  when  ha 
saw  him.  drew  hia  sw«d.  and  was  only  dissuaded  from 
despafrhing  him  en  the  spot  by  the  earnest  solicitation  of 
Thurtoe,  wbo  assured  him  ^t  Moriand  had  sat  up  two 
nights  together,  and  was  eertainly  fiat  asleep.  ^Disgusted 
at  thia  Dineeading,  Moriand  imoBediately  determined  to 
divulge  the  plot  to  the  king,  which  he  did  by  means  of  one 
H^tor  Hanshaw,  who  was  then  imprisoned  in  the  Tower. 
Tlia  king;  b«ug  thua  oautioned,  answwad,  that  '  he  eould 
not  be  ready  so  soon  as  the  appointed  day,'  whiA  gave  the 
^raa  prqjactoia  some  apprehensloa  and  auapieton  of  (he 
diiaovaiy.  Not  being  satisfied  howavar  widi  thia  answer, 
Willis  waa  appointed  to  aontriva  othet  lattoia,  urging  hia 
majesty  *  to  use  expeditbm,  and  not  lose  so  fchr  an  oppor^ 
tumty  for  his  happy  rasteration.'  The  king  uiswerad,  that 
ha  was  not  var^  w^  or  stwsething  that  appeared  so  frivol- 
ous, tiiat  they  lusUjr  ooneludsd  their  whole  |Ko}eet  was  dis- 
covwad,  wd  Willis  was  suspected  of  having  divnlasd  it 
Under  these  cireumstanoes  Willis  sent  for  MorlaDd,  who 
went,  not  eonsidering  it  safe  to  decline  the  niaeting,  but 
took  two  pistols  wi&  him.  At  the  appointed  plaee,  he  was 
met  by  ano^er  person,  by  whom  he  was  eonduoted  with  the 
utmost  oaution  into  a  dark  deep  eellar,  where^  by  the  li^t 
of  a  candle^  he  aaw  Sir  Richard  by  himself  with  a  Bible 
hahte  him.  Sir  Riabard  told  him  plamiy  that '  he  lud 
sent  for  him  en  aeaount  of  Uw  diaeovery  or  a  aeoret  of  tha 
highest  impoctanoa,  which  aenid  not  poaaiUy  be  known  to 
moM  than  three  peraona  besile  himeov/  Ilea,  raeeuntiw 
the  particulars,  l»  bdd  his  hand  upon  the  Kbia,  and 
solemnly  swore  that  he  had  not  baw  the  disooverer,  and 
requested  him  to  do  the  same.  Moriand  told  him, '  he  was 
ready  to  do  se,  if  ho  would  give  him  a  reason  why  he  should 
suspaot  him.*  All  this  he  did  with  such  a  remarkable  pre- 
senee  of  mind,  that  Willia  ms  completely  damped,  and 
Moriand  escajMd  from  Anther  lirtwrMation.  In  May,  1A69, 
he  went  ta  the  king  at  Breda,  in  H^land,  who  received 
him  kindly,  made  nim  a  kni^i^  and  toon  afterwards  a 
baronet. 

Ediard.in  hi8''HistoryofE«jiland,*produeesalfltterf^«m 
Sir  Samuel  to  WUlis.  <tated  lUrch  10,  1«€0,  in  whieh  ha 
axprasily  deaiaa  tha  whole  of  the  above  statement;  but 
Hariand'a  am  taatimoay  in  hia  aotobiogTaphy  is  la  tha 
aatttraiy  I  if  he  did  write  it  at  all,  it  was  pnAaUy  Mended 
Buraly  aa  a  naona  irfsiAfiy  ItPam  tha  viath  «f  Sir  Siebaid 
WiUis. 

On  the  restomtien  of  Chariaa  be  waa  made  nsaater  ttf 
mechaniea  to  hia  mi||aaty,  who  riao  presented  him  with  a 
medal  as  an '  hweuiable  badge  of  his  signal  loyel*f.'  He 
was  seen  afterwards  made  a  gwtieasan  of  bis  eB^aaty*s 
privy-obamber. 

In  he  toidi  a  lease  ef  a  house  at  Vuwhan.  fyt 
twanty-roneyaara,  from  the  heirs  of  Jum  Vaus.  the  dau^ 
t«r  of  Ouy  VauK.  of  guspowder  eelebrity.  This  hansa  waa 
situsited  where  VauuiaU  Qerdens  now  are.  Two  years 
afkarwatds,  ho  had  a  pMuion  of  400^  settled  upon  him,  but 
wnbarraaements  in  hia  aAdra,  owing  to  an  imprudent  mar- 
riage^ obl^ed  him  te  dispose  <^it.  Ha  afterwards  removed 
to  a  bonas  at  Hammersnlitl^  near  the  water-side,  v^re  ho 
diad.  Daoambar  SO,  IMA  and  waa  buried  in  Hammersmith 
ohapal  an  January  £  of  the  following  year.  The  three  laat 
yaara  of  his  Ufo  wore  «ent  v«ry  wietdwdly.  Poverqr  and 
loM  of  sigh^t  oompellad  him  to  rely  almost  aolely  on  the 
aharity  of  arohbiahep  Tonitaa.   Ia  a  letter  dated  Mareh  i, 

W94,  h«  ntama  bmi  tMtt  ^^Md^S^Smtf^il^ijt^ 
Cm  gtaalai '  aayn  Sir  Bamnal, '  ibui  auah  a  poar  wfilah  aa 
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I  could  ever  hope  for.*  Thu  letter,  written  when  he  wu 
Uind.  is  a  ven  ourioos  relic,  and  is  now  preserved  in  the 
library  at  lAmbeth  ^laoe.  John  Evelyn,  in  his  Diaxy,  gives 
u  interesting  description  €i  bim  when  snflfoiing  under  this 
aooomalated  load  of  misfortones :— *  S5th  Oet„  1695.  The 
archbishop  and  myself  went  to  Hammersmith  to  visit  Sir 
Samuel  Morland,  who  was  entirely  blind,  a  vwy  mortify- 
ing sight.  He  showed  us  his  invention  of  writing,  which 
was  very  ingenious,  also  his  wooden  calendar,  which  in- 
structed him  all  by  feeling,  and  other  pretty  and  useful  in- 
ventions of  mills,  pumps,  &c.,  and  the  pump  be  had  erected, 
that  serves  water  to  hu  garden,  and  to  passengers,  with  an 
inscription,  and  brings  from  a  filthy  part  of  the  Thames, 
near  it,  a  most  perfect  and  pure  water.  He  had  newly 
buried  200/.  worth  of  music-books,  being,  as  be  said,  love 
songs  and  vanity.  He  plays  himself  psalms  and  religious 
hymns  on  the  theorbo.  The  inscription  which  Evelyn 
refers  to  was  on  a  stone  tablet  fixed  in  the  wall,  and  is  stiU 
vmerved :  the  following  is  a  copy  of  it :  '  Sir  Samud  Mor- 
umd's  imi,  the  usettf  wnich  he  fireely  gives  to  all  persons: 
hoping  that  none  who  shall  come  aAer  him  will  advantuie 
to  incur  Qod's  displeasure  by  denying  a  cup  of  cold  water 
(provided  at  anouwr's  cost  and  not  their  own)  to  either 
neighbour,  strmogw,  pawenger,  or  pow  thirsty  bwgar.  Julv 
8,  1695.' 

Sir  Samuel  married  three  times ;  he  was  divorced  from 
his  last  wife  in  1688.  The  monuments  of  his  two  first 
wives  are  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

It  now  remains  briefly  to  notice  his  vrritings  and  mechani- 
cal inventions.  From  some  oorrespondence  between  Mor- 
land  and  Dr.  John  Pell,  preserved  in  Birch's  collection  of 
manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum,  it  appears  that  Sir 
Samuel,  as  early  as  1666,  had  intended  to  publish  a  work  on 
the  quadrature  of  curvilinear  spaces,  and  had  actually  pro- 
ceeded to  print  a  portion  of  it,  when,  by  the  advice  of  the 
latter,  he  was  persuaded  to  1»  it  aside  utogether.  In  the 
rough  draft  of  a  letter  to  Mtorland,  d^ed  April  7,  1666, 
in  giving  his  opinion  on  the  portion  of  the  work  already 
]Hinted,  Pell  says,  '  Hie  love  which  I  bear  to  truth  and  to 
the  author  of  those  papers  does  constrain  me  to  desire  that 
they  may  rest  awhile  unpublished.*  Morland  not  only 
yielded  implicitly  to  his  directions,  but,  in  a  letter  written 
shortly  afterwards,  he  Aimishes  arguments  against  some 
propositions  in  his  own  treatise :  *  I  should  desire,*  says  be 
to  Pell, '  to  bee  altogether  mute,  and  to  submitt  to  your 
judgement  in  all  things.*  Fell,  in  another  places  informs  us 
that  two  sheets  of  the  work  were  actually  printed. 

It  was  about  this  period  that  he  invented  his  aritfame* 
tical  machine,  whidi  ne  makes  mention  of  iu  a  letter  dated 
May  13,  1666.  He  did  not  however  publish  an  account  of 
it  beibre  the  year  1673,  when.  *  by  the  importuni^  of 
his  very  ^wd  fheiuls,'  it  was  made  public.  The  little 
work  in  which  it  is  described  is  illustrated  with  twelve 
plates,  in  which  the  different  parts  of  the  machine  are 
exhibited.  Its  operations  are  oonducted  by  means  of  dial- 
plates  and  small  indices,  moveable  with  a  steel  pin.  By 
these  means  the  four  fundamental  rules  of  arithmetic  are 
veiy  readily  worked,  and,  to  use  the  author's  own  words, 
without  chafing  the  memory,  disturbing  the  mind,  or 
exposing  the  operations  to  any  unoertainty.'  His  *  Perpetual 
Almanac '  is  ^ven  at  the  end,  which  was  often  printed 
separately.  One  copy  of  Morland's  littie  book,  now  in  the 
possession  of  Professor  Davies  of  Woolwich,  contains  a  very 
beantiflil  portrait  of  the  author,  but,  witii  this  exception, 
we  have  never  •sen  an  esiempUr  so  distingiiished. 

We  •re  indebted  to  Horland  for  the  speaking'tnunpet  in 
its  present  form,  an  aooount  of  which  uwful  iM^iuuent  be 
iniuished  at  London  in  1671.  under  the  title  of*  A  Deserip- 
tiimof  theTubaStent(»t>phonica,an  instrument  of  exeellent 
use  as  well  by  sea  as  b^  land.*  In  this  rare  traet,  c(msisting 
of  eight  leaves,  he  gives  an  account  of  the  various  experi- 
ments that  he  made  before  his  instrument  attained  a  oertain 
dwree  of  perfection,  The  first  trumpet  that  he  constructed, 
*  wTtbough,'  says  Sir  Samuel,  *  the  invention  had  been  long 
before  digested  in  my  thoughts,*  was  made  in  glass  in  the 
year  1670,  being  about  2  feet  8  inches  iu  Icugib,  the  di»- 
meter  of  the  greater  end  11  inches,  and  that  of  the  otiier 
end  2i  inches:  '  with  this,'  he  says, '  I  was  heard  spei^ng 
at  a  eonsidenble  distance  Iw  several  pwsons,  end  found 
that  it  did  very  oMisidcrahly  multiply  the  voice.'  After 
giving  a  description  of  some  experiments  vritii  other 
trumpets,  he  enteis  into  a  philoeophio  disquisition  on  the 
wton  of  wrand,  ud  the  beat  font  of  th>  ipoaldnc^nimpt^ 


wiiich  he  leaves  doubtful,  apd  concludes  with  *  an  aoeoost 

of  the  manifold  usee  *  of  his  instrumnit,  which  are  voj 

excusably  exi^gnrated:  he  appears  also  to  have  oveitatel 

the  power  of  his  trumpet ;  for,  in  his  *  Urim  of  Conscieoc^' 

he  says  that  he  has  no  doubt  but  that  it  might  be  impnned 

so  as  to  carry  the  voice  for  the  distance  of  ten  miles.  A 

French  translation  of  Morland's  treatise  was  published  it 

London  in  1671 ;  and,  in  an  advertisement  prefixed,  it  is 

stated  that  Morland's  tubes  were  sold  by  Hoses  Pitt,i 

bookseller  in  St.  Paul's  Churcbyaid,  at  the  price  of  it. 

The  invention  excited  much  general  intenst  at  the  tins 

so  Butler  makes  Hudibras  say, 

•  I  IwHd  k  Sic^ddil*  voioe. 
Loud  uUm  SumtoiilKMk  aoij*.' 

There  is  one  of  Morland's  original  trumpets,  now  pre- 
served in  IVinity  College  Library,  Cambridge,  about  six  feet 
long :  it  n  in  bad  condition,  and  no  one  knew  what  it  wss 
till  very  li^y,  when  it  was  identified  by  a  member  of  tlie 
college. 

All  former  biographers  have  asserted  that  he  invented 
the  fire-engine,  but  he  ought  to  be  considered  rather  an 
mprover  t^an  an  inventor  ef  that  machine.  As  early  u 
1590,  Cyprian  Lucar.  in  his  treatise  named  *  Luc8r-&>la^' 
gave  a  description  of  a  rude  fire-engine,  which  he  designated 
by  'he  name  of  a  squirt,  and  which  acted  precisely  on  ths 
principle  of  that  instrument.  Evelyn  also  mentions  a  firs* 
engine  invented  by  Greatorix  in  1656,  which  was  ten  yean 
before  he  saw  the  '  quencb-firea '  of  Sir  Samuel. 

The  principal  objects  of  Sir  Samuel's  study  were  water- 
engines,  pumps,  &c.,  which  he  carried  to  a  hiBh  d^jee  of 
perfection:  his  pumps  brought  water  fhimBlatMcmorePark, 
near  Winkfield,  to  the  top  of  Windsor  Castle.  A  bill  to 
enable  him  '  to  enjoy  the  sole  benefit  of  certain  pumps  and 
water-engines  by  him  invented,*  was  read  the  first  and 
second  times  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  18th  and 
13th  of  February,  1674,  but  it  did  not  pass;  he  obtained 
however  a  patent  for  them  in  the  course  of  the  following 
year.  In  1697,  two  years  after  his  death,  a  tract  by  him 
was  published  at  the  expuiae  of  his  son.  It  is  eutitied 
*  Hydrostetics,  or  Instructions  concerning  Waterworks,'  and 
contains  an  account  of  bis  various  methods  of  rainng  water, 
besides  tables  of  square  and  cube  roots :  firom  the  close  of 
Joseph  Morland's  prefoce,  it  appears  that  many  of  his 
fother's  works  were  left  unpublished.  There  is  also  a 
treatise  by  Sir  Samuel,  in  the  Harleian  coUection  of  manu- 
scripts, which  is  entitled  *  Elevation  des  Eaux,  par  toute 
sorte  de  Machines,  reduito  4  la  mesure,  au  poids,  et  i  la 
balance:  Presented  i  sa  mueste  tres  Chritienne,*  1663:  at 
page  26  commences  a  very  vurt  timet  on  the  steam-engin^ 
entitled  '  The  Principles  of  the  New  Force  of  Fire  invented 
by  Cbev.  Morland  in  1688,  and  presented  to  his  most 
Qujstian  M^iesty,  1683/  and  these  principles  are  explained 
as  follows 

*  Water  being  converted  into  vapour  by  the  force  of  fin^ 
these  vapours  shortly  require  a  larger  space  (about  20M 
times)  than  the  water  before  occupied,  and.  rather  than 
be  oonstantly  confined,  would  split  a  cannon.  But  being 
duly  regulated  according  to  the  rules  of  statics,  and  1^ 
science  reduced  to  measure,  weight,  and  balance,  then  they 
bear  their  load  peacefully  (like  good  horses),  and  thus 
become  of  great  use  to  mankind,  particularly  for  raising 
water,  acooraing  to  the  following  table,  which  shows  the 
number  of  pounds  that  may  be  nused  1800  times  per  hour 
to  a  height  of  six  inches  by  cylinders  half  filled  vrith  water, 
as  well  as  the  di&rent  diameters  and  depths  the  sud 
flinders:*  then  follows  histebleoftheelmetBof  diflbrent 
sUed  oylinden.  Tins  evidently  indicates  a  perlhet  fcnow^ 
le^  of  the  subject,  and,  to  bis  fpmX  credit  also,  let  it  not 
be  forgotten  that  he  has  cotrectly  staled  the  inoiease  of 
volume  which  water  occupies  in  a  state  id  v^wur,  which 
must  have  been  the  result  of  experimwC:  his  researches 
however  seem  to  have  had  littie  influence  on  the  pn^^ress 
of  the  practical  application  of  steam. 

In  1658  he  published  his  '  History  of  the  Evangelical 
Churches  of  Piedmont,' which  was  drawn  up  at  the  request 
of  Archbishop  Usher,  but  it  is  not  a  very  creditable  per- 
formance. According  to  Beughem,  in  hu  *  Bibliogtaphia 
Mathematioa,*  he  wrote '  articles  and  rules  for  the  better 
government  of  his  majesty's  fiffoes  by  land,  during  this 
inesent  war.*  His '  Doctrine  of  Intcsest;  both  Simple  and 
Compound,'  publisbed  in  1679,  is  a  very  {Maiseworthy 
little  voliime,  and  the  tables  are  veiyacswatdyfcakulated; 
hot  ha  *N«v  Ante  ftiBHhacM9tta4)fc^ffl6wrti '  ia 
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«rraiwoiu.  Another  tnujt  by  him,  consuting  of  tmtt  Unm, 
and  entitled  *  The  Count  of  Pagan's  Method  of  Daliaeatuif 
all  manner  of  Fortifloatknu  (Regular  and  Inqpilar)  tnm 
the  exterior  Foiigone  xeduoed  to  Engliih  MeBMia  and  eon- 
verted  into  Herooteetonic  linea.*  was  published  in  wn,  is 
Venn's '  Military  and  MartiiLl  Oisciphne.*  Tiaa  *  Urim  of 
Conscience'  was  vrilten  during  his  blindness,  and  is  »  very 
singular  piece  of  composition :  it  contains  refleotioos  on  the 
ftllen  state  and  insignificance  of  man,  and  the  unoortewty 
of  life.  By  one  of  his  letters  to  Archbishop  Teuison,  dated 
28th  of  July,  1688,  and  preserved  in  the  aiduapiampai 
library  at  lAmbeth,  it  appears  that  he  once  had  an  intontHW 
of  publishing  the  first  six  books  of  Eudid  for  A*  naa  of 
public  schools. 

Morland  is  said  to  have  written  a  treatise  on  the  faar*- 
meter,  which  was  answered  by  Lord  North  in  ano^Mt 
tract  on  the  same  subjeot.  He  is  also  said  to  have  invealMi 
the  capetan  to  heave  up  anohon,  but  he  must  be  ecwt- 
sidered  rathpr  an  improver  than  the  inventor  of  that 
machine:  the  same  remark  will  apply  to  varioqa  o^wr 
performances,  which  have  elsewhere  been  attributed  to  hinu 

In  the  library  at  Lambeth  Palace  is  an  autobiopaphy 
of  Sir  Samuel  Morland,  written  by  him  in  the  latter  part 
of  his  life,  together  with  several  other  letters  and  papers: 
it  is  from  this  original  source  that  we  have  here  given 
several  particulars  never  before  published.  We  have  also 
made  use  of  the  biography  of  Sir  Samuel  in  Chalmers's 
'  Bicwiaphical  Dictionary,'  which  is  a  good  piece  of  bio- 
graphy, considering  that  he  bad  no  foundation  to  rest  on; 
as  also  of  a  separate  account  of  his  Ufe,  writings,  and  in- 
ventions, by  J.  O.  Halliwell,  Esq^  which  was  published  at 
Cambridse  a  short  time  ago. 

MORLANDk  GBORCffi.  was  the  son  of  Henry  Robert 
Morland,  an  indifferent  painter,  from  whom  he  received  hia 
first  instrucUona,  but  very  soon  surpassed  hu  mastet.  He 
first  painted  landscapes  and  one  or  two  small  conversation 
pieces :  his  favourite  subjects  however  were  domestic  ani- 
mals, horsea,  dogs,  pigs.  &c.,  which  he  painted  in  a  masterly 
manner.  In  the  exhibition  of  the  Rojral  Academy  in  1791 
be  had  a  picture  representing  the  interior  of  a  stabli^  with 
horses,  draymen,  &c.,  larger  than  a  half-length:  it  is  an 
excellent  performance,  and  may  perhaps  be  considered  as 
his  masteraiece.  Morland  was  a  perfect  master  of  the  me- 
chanism of  the  art  With  a  correct  eye  for  effect,  he  ob- 
6er\'ed  and  executed  with  equal  rapidity ;  and  though 
without  imagination,  rendered  his  suhjects  interesting  by 
fiiithfiil  expression  of  their  essential  character  and  pictu- 
resque arrangement.  Edwards  regrets  that  'his  low  and 
vulgar  propensities  led  him  into  society  ill  calculated  to 
improve  his  mind  or  manners.*  Bnt  Fuaeli  says,  *It  is 
surely  one  of  the  fkvourite  paradoxes  of  the  see  to  wonder 
at  the  association  of  a  man's  favourite  objects  of  amusement 
with  his  favourite  objects  of  study.  It  would  be  a  disgustr 
ing  idea,  if  it  were  a  possible  one,  that  the  man  who,  with 
congenial  satisfaction,  spends  the  day  in  penciliing,  to  a  de- 
gree of  deception,  a  sow  amid  her  litter,  could  long  for  the 
recreation  of  elegant  society  in  the  evening.'  Morland  was 
bom  in  176'<l,  and  died  in  1804,  at  the  early  age  of  40. 

MORLEY,  THOMAS,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
our  early  composers,  and  author  of  the  first  regular  treatise 
on  the  art  of  music  that  appeared  in  the  English  language, 
was  bom  probably  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, but  the  exact  time  is  unknown;  indeed,  our  infbranr 
Uon  conoeming  him  is  remarkably  sean^,  the  celebrity  of 
his  works  being  ctm^dered.  All  that  is  known  of  this 
eminent  professor  is  gathered  from  Wood,  who,  in  hia 
Athene  Oxonietua,  teUs  us  that  he  was  a  disdple  of  Birde. 
to  whom  he  dedicated  his  book'  in  very  reverential  and 
affectionate  terms ;  that  he  obtained  a  bachelor's  degree  in 
1588,  and  was  sworn  into  his  phuse  as  gentleman  of  the 
royal  chapel  in  1592.  He  died,  Dr.  Bumey  supposes,  in  or 
near  the  year  1604. 

Morley  produced  many  compositions  that  are  still  well 
known,  among  which  are,  canzonets  of  different  kinds,  pu- 
ticularly  for  two  voices,  madrigals  ibrfivevoices,and  semees 
and  anthems,  including  the  fine  Funerfd  Service  published 
in  Dr.  Bt^ce's  collection,  the  first  that  wag  set  to  the  words 
of  our  reformed  liturgy.  He  also  published  Contort  Zet- 
iwu,  made  by  divere  exquirite  authorttfor  six  different 
tnetrtment*  to  play  together,  viz.,  the  Treble  iMte,  Bm- 
dora,  Citteme,  Base-Viol,  Ftute,  and  Trebie-Fiol,  3nd 
edition,  1611.  He  likewise  collected  and  edited  thatool- 
Icetion  aofitmiUarto  nuidrigalists,  J%e  T'uomAs  ^  Orianih 
P.  C  No.  963. 


IGOl.  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  Virginal  Book  are  five  setsof 
lessons  1^  Morley.  But  the  work  on  which  his  fiune  it 
chiefly  bnflt  ia  that  alluded  to  above,  A  Ftaitu  and  Batie 
introihtetion  to  PraeHeal  Mtuit^  fill.,  1397,  whidi  eonti- 
nued  in  use  above  a  century  and  a  half,  and  is  still  read 
and  esteemed  by  most  well  educated  musicians ;  for  though 
it  contains  much  that  is  become  obsolete,  and  the  language 
has  all  the  quaintness,  amounting  often  to  obscurity,  of  the 
period  at  which  he  wrrte,  yet  it  exhibits  a  full  knowledge 
of  the  subject,  great  acmnen.  a  bold  spirit,  and  much  curi- 
ous leaming.  It  was  translated  into  the  German  langua^ 
by  John  C^par  Trost,  a  profound  musician  of  the  17th 
century;  and  the  scientific  Florentine  patrician,  Doni, 
mentions  the  author  as  it  erudiio  musieo  Inglese. 

Morley  obtained  of  Queen  Elizabeth  an  exclusive  patent 
for  the  printing  of  music,  under  which  Williun  Barl^ 
pnblidied  most  of  the  music  boc^  that  appeared  during  its 
eontinvanoB.  This  vras  granted  in  1598,  u  lien  meet  pro- 
baUy  of  some  bounty  which  ou^t  to  have  been  forth- 
«oming  from  the  privy-purse  of  the  discerning  but  parsi- 
monious queen. 

Hawkins  and  Bumey,  it  has  been  truly  remarked,  have 
in  their  histories  failed  to  do  justice  to  the  compositions  of 
Morley ;  indeed  each  of  these  writers  is  at  variance  with 
himself  in  criticising  the  pcoductions  of  one  of  the  earliest 
and  greatest  of  our  musicians.  Neither  has  selected  as 
necimens  of  his  works  the  most  original  and  agreeable  of 
them,  a  foot  only  to  be  accounted  fat  by  supposing  that 
Hawkins  had  a  taste  for  what  is  now  thought  uncouth, 
and  that  Burney's  prejudice  against  the  early  English 
masters  occasionally  blinded  his  judgment. 

MORMON,  lUiger's  name  for  a  genus  of  Atoadeet  -Aw> 
tereula  of  Briason.   [Auk,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  100, 10.  ' 

MORMOPS,  Dr.Xeoch'a  name  for  a  genus  of  Kesper- 
tUiomda.  [Chbiboftbea,  vol.  vii.,  p.  SO 

MORNINGTON,  GARRET,  EARL  OF,  whose  claim 
to  be  numbered  and  ranked  high  among  the  composers  of 
the  British  Isles  is  fteely  acknowledged,  was  born  in  the 
county  of  Meath  in  or  about  the  year  1 720,  and  advanced 
from  the  dignity  of  an  Irish  baron,  which  he  inherited,  to 
that  of  an  earl,  in  1 760.  Devoting  much  of  his  time  to  his 
fovourite  art,  his  life  seems  to  have  been  quite  domestic 
and  devoid  of  those  incidents  which  contribute  so  largely  to 
the  page  of  biography ;  but  success  of  a  very  decided  kind 
attend^  his  chief^  pursuit,  and  '  small  indeed,*  it  has  truly 
been  said, '  is  the  number  of  professors  who,  by  their  works, 
have  arrived  at  the  same  rank  in  the  art  as  that  so  fairly 
gained  and  so  incontestably  possMsed  by  the  noble  earL' 

All  that  we  know  of  the  eariy  history  of  this  distin- 

Siished  nobleman  is  from  a  paper  printed  among  the 
ueeUomVf  of  the  Honourable  Daiues  Barrington, 
whence  we  derive  the  following  curious  particulars,  xhe 
earl's  (kther  played  tolerably  well  on  the  violin,  and  by  bia 
p^ormance  delighted  the  babe  while  yet  in  the  nurse's 
arms.  But  even  at  that  infaotine  period  he  seemed  to  be 
enable  of  distinguishing  the  difference  between  tolerable 
and  excellent ;  for  Duboiirg,  a  celebrated  violinist,  being  on 
a  visit  at  the  family  seat,  '  the  child  would  not  permit  him 
to  take  the  violin  from  his  father,  till  his  little  hands  were 
held ;'  but  having  heard  the  professor,  he  did  his  utmost  to 
preveiU  the  return  of  the  instrument  to  his  father.  Nearly 
at  the  same  age  he  ooiild  beat  time  to  every  piece  of  muuo^ 
and  the  most  sudden  changes  in  the  measure  were  immedi- 
oldy  ptreeived  and  folbwed  hv  him.  Fsom  sheer  indo- 
lence he  never  attempted  to  perform  on  any  instrument  till 
his  nintii  year:  he  then  took  up  the  vioiin,  wid  soon  was 
able  to  play  the  second  part  in  Corelli's  sonatas.  Shortly 
after  be  attempted  composition,  and  achieved  a  miuue^ 
which  however  evinced  more  enterprise  than  genius  At 
fourteen  he  discarded  the  violin  for  the  harpsichord.  About 
that  time  his  fotber  ordered  an  organ  for  bis  chapel,  telling 
his  son  that  he  should  at  once  have  been  appointewl  organist, 
bad  he  been  qualified.  The  instrument  was  finished  in 
eighteen  months,  when  it  was  found  that  the  young  dilet- 
tante had  fully  prepared  himself  for  the  situation  wmch  his 
noble  parent  hu  jocosely  wished  he  could  fiU.  TJnielaxing 
in  his  musical  studiea  and  labours.  Lord  Momingtou  so  di»- 
tiuguiahed  himself,  that  tlw  Univosit^  of  Dublin  conferred 
on  him  the  degree  oi  Doctor  in  Music,  and  subsequently 
elected  him  profossor  of  that  faculty.  He  died  in  1781, 
and  waa  succeeded  by  Richard,  the  present  marquis  of 
Wellealm. 

LocdMomington's  comporile}|Kii^^i|fl|^^^|^^M^ 
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«n  fertlMehufab.  and  aie  to  befeundhi  Hwobou^booksftf 
flt  Flitriek'a  OathednL  But  he  exeelled  moat  tn  what  la 
imdanuUjr  our  ewn  natumal  nuaio,  the  gke.  Hit  fom- 
wimd  glee,  *Her«  in  tocA  gro^  whkdi  gai*«d  th»  gold 
wteo-nwdal  giren  by  the  Oat%  GIiri>  tn  1779,  la  a  wvrk  of 
inl-nto  genhu— ia  a  naatarpleee.  *€toirtty  hear  me, 
eharaiiBg  maid  1*  another  of  the  same  hind,  oabl^ed  in 
Wairen'a  9Sth  eollection,  it.  it  baa  been  traly  said,  *  otwOow- 
teg  with  taste  and  feeling.*  *  Gam^  fciiaat  nymph,'  lihewte 
for  four  voices,  has  always  been,  and  most  likely  vttl 
aanrinue  to  be,  admired  for  its  brilliancy  and  skill  \  and 
*  O,  bird  of  eve^*  a  gtoe  for  ftre  voices,  is,  thoMgh  short*  one 
of  the  most  degant  eAiaiona  that  veeal  hannony  eaa 
hoasL 

*Btjt,*it  IB  remarked  by  a  writer  tn  the  AirmoRiiiXM^  *fao- 
nourable  to  Lord  Mom  vigton,  considered  aa  a  man  of  genius, 
as  were  the  praises  bestowed  on  what  w*  Tentnie  to  eall  the 
oApring  of  his  muse— praises  wherein  the  sueeeedfaiy  agt 
jeiaed,  ai\d  which  the  pMsent  has  repeated— lha  rieiy  thai 
ene^lea  his  name  denvea  its  hig;hest  tuatre  from  tm  aets  of 
his  own  immediate  |»rafieny:  one  of  the  moal  aeoonpli9b«d 
atatesm^  af  the  period  in  which  we  ItTe,  and  the  greatest 
genwal  that  tnis  or  any  age  eva  ptodneed»  owe  to  hira  th|(r 
extstenoe.*  And  it  may  fairly  be  presoned,  we  will  a(i( 
that  probably  to  the  forming  of  -their  minds,  to  his  care  of 
tlieir  education,  they  are  indebted  for  that  correctnesa  <rf 
jndjfment  and  energy  of  action  whu^  hav9  ao  mneh  distia- 
guished  both- 

MOROCCO.  [Marocco.] 

MOROSI'NI.  an  itiustrlouq  frmlty  of  Venice,  which  had 
several  doges  aqd  other  Jtsiinguisbed  individuals  amoof  its 
members.  Paul  Morosini,  bom  in  1406,  wrote  an  *  Apology ' 
for  the  Venetian  government,  and  other  worM<  Aonea 
Moreaini,  who  died  in  1018,WTOte  acontinaatiw  ofParuta'i 
'  History  of  Venice*  4ovn  to  the  year  1019.  But  titewost 
Ulustriotts  of  the  family  ia  Fyanoeseo  Morosiiu,  who  was  born 
in  10 1 8,  snmd  in  the  navy  of  the  repnbUo  againit  the  Turk^, 
and  was  amointod  commander  of  the  fleet  in  1691,  and  gene- 
iml-iD'chief  for  the  defence  of  Osndia  against  tiie  Turks.  He 
made  a  most  gallant  resistance  against  verysnperior  foree^ 
and  at  last  concluded  an  honourable  capitulation  with  tha 
^nd-vizier  Coprogli  in  1669.  (Cahdia.]  On  his  rfttjm 
to  Venice,  his  conduct,  having  been  made  the  mlfjeBtof  an 
inquiry*  was  fUlly  justed. 

In  1S84,  war  having  broken  eat  amin  between  ▼eniee 
and  the  Porte,  Morowil  was  appointra  captain-gimar^  of 
all  the  forces  of  the  nnpublic.  After  sailing  to  olbrfi,  be 
attacked  and  took  the  ismnd  of  Santa  Maura,  and  also  the 
town  of  Prevesa  on  the  ooast  of  £plnu.  In  the  following 
Tear  he  landed  in  the  Morea  with  10,000  men,  took  Conn 
by  itorm,  and.  beine  joined  by  the  Mahiotei,  took  Calaaa^ 
and  defeated  a  Thnuah  army  which  was  sent  gainst  him. 
In  the  year  after  he  took  Navarino  and  Modon,  defeated 
the  seraskier,  and  gained  possession  of  Napoli  after  an  ob- 
stinate defence.  In  1 687  no  i^ain  defeated  th^  seraskier 
in  a  pitched  battle  near  Patras.  and  seized  his  standard. 
This  victory  was  followed  by  the  reduction  of  Phtras,  Ib- 
panto,  O^rinth,  and  the  whole  of  the  Morea.  Horoaini  then 
landed  at  the  Plrsus  and  attacked  the  Acropolis  of  Athens. 
It  was  tn  this  siege  that  a  shell,  thrown  by  the  Venetians, 
fell  on  the  Parthenon,  where  the  Turks  had  deposited  their 
powder,  and  partly  destroyed  it.  TheTnrkiih  garrlaoB  then 
surrendered. 

In  1688  Morosini  landed  on  tba  island  of  Kabosa,  bat 
was  obliged  to  re-embark  his  troops,  owing;  to  the  malaria 
fenr  havm^  broken  out  ixK  hia  oam|i.  That  same  year  the 
doge  Giustmiani  died,  and  Moroain^  tboua^  absent,  wv 
elected  in  hia  place,  retaining  his  command  n  the  Levant  a 
thing  unusual  m  the  suspicious  aristocracy  of  Venice.  In  1689 
Morosini  returned  to  Venice ;  the  senate  in  a  body  went  to 
meet  bim  at  sea,  and  escorted  him  in  triumph  to  the  land- 
ing-place  althe  square  of  St.  Mark,  amidst  die  aoelamations 
of  the  whole  popuution.  This  waq  a  proud  day  for  Venice^ 
the  last  day  of  triumph  in  h^r  history  of  a  thousand  years. 
A  few  years  after,  Morosini,  then  old  and  infirm,  was  sent 
again  to  the  Mo^ea^when  ilhiess  terminated  his  glorious 
career,  at  NaupliA,  in  1693.  A  statue  of  bronze  was  erected 
to  bim  in  the  hall  of  tha  Council  of  Tbn.  In  imitation  of 
1^  great  captains  of  anti({uity„  the  adjunet '  FtalopMVne* 
siacus'  was  added  to  his  name.,  ^is  tomb  is  in  the  church 
<^  S.  Stebno  at  Venio^  with  the  insorlptton, '  EV«noto4 
K«uroceni  Pehmonneaiaci  Venetiamm  Fnwupis  Om.' 
.  KOROXYliC  ACID:  or  HOBIC  AXm  wu  dk- 


by  Yhjwtfc.  eoabtoed  with  Um$,  oa  the  bark  of 
M  Albm,  «r  whit*  aaulhenryi  It  Is  obtained  by  4»- 


tbe 

rnmpnsMig  the  wlusal  maroxylato  of  Kna  by  aoatate  of 
load)  ani  tbaa  daoompoaing  this  salt  aolptailo  aaid; 
aulipaato  of  IsmI  being  pieoipitatcd,  the  nonnylie  neid 
lemaina  in  aolutiasL.  Seme  doubts  are  bovvm  MitaMaiBod 
wbMhsr  It  )s  a  paouliar  acid. 

IM>%FHXA.  the  flitt  diseovored  <^  a  nameroM  and 
imipeilut  class  of  vwetable  imduots,  of  alkalis,  semetines 
taMed  ^haloids.  It  was  obtunad  ia  1803  by  SertUMner, 
a  Om  pan  ehsmisi;  ftora  opium,  in  which  it  «ists  in 
oaaibiDaitioa  with  a  peculiar  vegetable  ael^  the  meeonic 
mM.  a»d  pmbabty  also  with  suli^urie  acid. 

Various  processes  have  been  proposed  for  obtaining 
■laqihia :  tu  *  London  Pbarmaeopceia*  directs  a  solution 
a/  Oflam  to  be  deeomposed  by  ehleride  of  lead,  bv  which 
■Msuto  «#  lead  and  a  littla  sulphate  are  pfee^tatcd.  and 
hy^nwUento  of  morphia  remains  in  soiutien  i  by  evapo- 
Mtion  M  li  obtained  in  crystals,  wbidi  are  to  be  deoc^nred 
%f  ftaattaaBt  with  oaimal  ehareoal ;  when  again  crystallised, 
UiddaoMspoaed  byammonia,thepteeinitaie  obtained,  which 
lsmonbia,  is  to  be  again  oonvened  ute  hydrochlorate  by 
disaolMi^  it  in  hydioohlorie  aeid;  and  tht^when  agaiB 
dseempoasd  by  anmoHs^  ^eUi  morpUa  in  «  stale  of  eon 
sMeiaMe  purity 
Anortwr  process  consists  m  adding  ammonia  to  a  eon- 
aqueous  solution  of  opium,  by  which  meeonate  of 
ammonia  is  formed,  and  remains  in  station;  while  the 
mer^ria,  mixed  a^th  nareotina,  is  precipitated :  those  are 
separated  by  digestion  in  proof  spvit  ai  a  temperature  of 
about  ISO*  or  139°,  which  dissolves  most  of  the  narootina 
and  colouring  matter:  the  morphia  ia  tbttp  ^sfolved  in 
MKi^  alcohol,  from  whit^  it  crfstallvtea  as  ttw  spirit 

Anottier  method  projMsed  by  Dra.  Oregoty  and  Robert- 
S9D,  ii  that  of  deeomposing  the  a^ueooa  solution  of  opium 
by  means  of  ehbi^de  of  caieiam.  Heoonate  of  Hme  is  thns 

prertpftated,  and  hydroehlorate  of  morphia  left  in  solution ; 
this,  bv  treatment  wltb  animal  charcoal  and  repeated 
crrrtdllxation,  i«  rendered  pore,  and  morphia  ma|  be  ob- 
lunfld  tttm  it  hf  ammonia. 

The  properties  of  morphia  are,  that  it  n  precipitated  in  a 
Aaaeulent  state,  which,  on  standing  and  stirring,  assumes  a 
crystalline  apprarance :  it  is  eoloqrtess,  and  its  taste  is  bitter. 
Aoeording  to  Bwzelios,  it  ia  insoluble  in  cold  water;  and 
boiling  w^r  dissolvea  rather  more  than  l-lOtKh  of  its 
weight,  the  solution  on  cooling  yielding  crystals ;  the  hot 
solution  possesses  the  alkaline  property  of  tnmlng  turmeric 
p^ier  brown.  Morphia  is  soluble  in  40  parts  at  eold  an- 
trrdroos  ak»hol,  ana  In  3Q  parts  when  it  is  boiling;  it  is 
dSnolved  also  by  the  volatile  and  fixed  oils,  but  in  ather  it 
is  nearly  in8ohd>1e.  Sohition  of  potash  and  soda  take  it  up 
iq  considerable  quantity,  hot  ammonia  in  small  proportion. 
When  heated  strongly,  it  emits  a  reainoua  sme^  smokes, 
and  bums  with  a  lively  nd  flame,  and  leaves  charcoal. 

Tint  alooUolio  section  yields  crystals  by  spontaneous 
evaporation ;  th^  have  a  pearly  lustre,  and  their  primary 
form  is  a  right  rhombic  pnsm. 

Morphia  has  been  several  times  subjected  to  aoatrsis; 
the  results  are  not  very  different  fVom  each  other:  it  its 
anhydrous  state  it  appears  to  consist  of— 

BlgbtaaneqwiinleBlaof^rdiMwa  .   »«  •■SS 
Tlur^foaraqnitala&taofauCoa  ..  $04  71*89 
Six  oqiftiTalMta  of  oxygen  ...  48 
On««i|aivalentof  aaote     ...    14  4*94 

8t*Mei>t   •    •  S84  lOft* 

The  crystals  contaip  two  equivaleatft  of  wa^i;  or  ooDSist 

of— 


One  equivalent  f»f  morphia 
Tvfteqiinlantoof  wilsr  . 


aft4at94*»4 


Sqadvalasit  .    .   3«3  100* 

Morphia  is  probably  the  most  active  principle  of  optum, 
but  being  so  verv  slightly  soluble  in  water*  it  is  never  usetl 
alone  miedicinally ;  naving  however,  tike  other  alkalif, 
afflojlty  for  acids,  it  readily  combines  with  thwi  and  forma 
sal^  which  are  now  extensively  usad  in  medicine. 

The  acetate  and  hydrochlorate  of  morphia  are  those  salts 
vbieh  an  nsnally  empknad  medicinally  ^  ttteJuihmhlorate. 
aa  hu  been  just  stated^^^ii^itaiVw^rm  alkaL 
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.B  dOufe  hydrochlorie  acid,  aad,  after  evayomtiMit  tilewiiig 
tbe  salt  to  Aryttalliie. 

Hydrochlonte  of  moipliia,  j^nquantty  called  muriate  of 
Diorphia,  ii  a  oolouilesa,  inodorouB,  bitter  aalth  which  oryttal- 
lizei  in  plumose  acioular  erjmtals;  it  is  eeluUe  in  I<  lo 
So  timet  Ita  weight  ot  water  {  and  when  boiliof  water  is 
saturated  with  it,  a  erjwtaUiDe  maaa  it  formed  aa  it  ceob ; 
it  is  alw  disiolTC^  by  alookolv  When  eflEMed  tot  i«d 
heatt  it  is  totally  decompeaed  aad  dteipatea.  It  eonsiali 
of— 

One  aqvinliiit  of  hydrochloric  a«id  i7«  11*40 
One  eqidnlBBl  of  norphia   «    .    S64  W4B 

Squivalent  Ml  IM* 

In  the  state  dt  crystals  tt  Mataios  watef.  and  appeisH  b) 
eonsist  of 

One  eqoiv.  of  hydrochlorate  of  mo^liia  321  or  85*6 
Six  equivaletkts  of  waMr   .         .         S4  U'4 

SquivaleDt  •  3fi  100* 
Acetate  ttt  morphia  is  prepared  hy  dissolmg  the  alki^i 
in  the- acid,  and  evopocatidg  theaeftttion  so  that  crystafe 
may  fi>rm ;  these  are  not  kewevar  vecy  raadily  preeuredt 
ana  by  the  oraporation  of  the  tolatioB  a  part  of  w  uid  is 
sometimes  ^ssipated,  and  a  pwtion  of  the  aeetate^  luAbiiag 
partial  decompositioiii  ia  zandered  insolahle  in  mUU 

The  crystals  ate  m  the  form  of  cotauiless  radiating; 
Deedlea,  wbich  are  very  readily  dissipated  by  exposure  to 
heat;  and,  like  the  othet  salts  of  morpoiat  the  aoetfcte  is  de- 
composed by  ammoniat  pota^  uid  soda,  ko^  the  merphta 
being  precipitated. 

Acetate  of  morohia,  supposing  it  to  be  aahydroui,  is  pro- 
bably composed  or 
One  equivalent  of  aeotio  aoid   *         61   or  l&'BiS 
Orie  equivatoBk  of  ttocpbia    •       884  64*77 

Squivalont  385  100* 

It  has  net  hMn  detormitied  vhetW  the  flyitab  eoBt«n 

water. 

Morphia  combines  with  other  ndda  to  Ann  a&lts;  the 
meoonate  of  morula,  which  ia  tfaa  natural  salt  existing  lA 
opium,  does  not  crystallise;,  it  is  soluble  in  water  and  in 
alcob(^.  Sulphate  of  morphia  erystalliaee  in  needlet  ac- 
cumulated in  bundles^  it  is  soluble  iu  about  twice  ita  weight 
of  water.  Bisulpfaate  of  morphia  i8  procured  by  supersatu* 
rating  the  nsutru  salt  with  sulphuric  acid ;  the  ekcess  of 
acid  is  to  be  removed  by  *thbri  which  does  not  disselre  the 
bifialL  Nitrate  of  morphia  is  obtained  by  dissolving  Uie 
alkali  in  the  acid ;  it  assumes  at  first  a  fine  deep  orange 
colour,  which  afterwards  beeomes  yellowt  and,  by  the  coO' 
tinued  action  of  the  nitric  acid,  oxalic  acid  is  procured; 
when  however  dilute  acid  is  ueed^  a  neutral  salt  ia  |»0Gurea 
in  the  form  of  stellated  orjvtals.  It  Is  sfrioble  in  Is  part  of 
water.  Phoiphato  of  nv^hia  etyataltisea  in  enbesi  or  in 
radiating  buodles,  wh«  tno  aoid  u  in  •xoeaa* 

The  gen«al  propertisa  oi  the  flidts  of  morphiA  and  the 
meana  of  detacUng  Uieir  preeence  are,  first,  wbMi  niteic 
aeid  i«  dropped  on  orystoAiied  nwrphia,  a  bright  ted  or 
orange  colour  is  the  result;  when  morpbia  or  any  of  ita 
salts  are  acted  <m  by  a  neu^  solution  of  seaquioxide  o^ 
seaquichloride  of  iron,  a  fine  blue  oAow  is  the  result)  vhlch 
disappears  when  an  exoeas  of  add  ia  added)  and  reappears 
when  it  is  saturated.  Lassaigne  prepdses  to  detect  the 
presence  of  the  salts  of  morphia  by  evaponting  the  sus- 
pected soluticm  at  a  tempenitare  of  312  ,  and  the  residue 
treated  with  alcohol  dissolves  the  salt  of  morphia,  and  pro- 
bably some  other  matters  which  may  have  been  m^ed  with 
it;  by  spontaneoBS  evap<»ation  of  the  aleohdie  solution 
tlM  salt  of  morphia  oryatalliaes ;  from  thaa«»  ndissolved, 
ammonia  throws  down  a  ftfecipitato  whidi  is  roeognised  to 
be  morphia  by  its  bitter  taste,  alkhlnity^  eoltability  in  alco- 
hol, and  toss  by  the  action  of  iodto  acidt  Other  vbgetabl* 
alkalis  combine  with  io^  a^d  to  form  iodatee ;  but  whan  a 
a^ution  cdT  iodic  aoid  is  bfeugfat  ttit6  contact  with  morphia 
or  its  salts,  the  liquid  assume*  a  reddish  brown  dok>Uri  and 
exlmles  the  peoufiar  smell  of  iodine,  and  its  presence  may 
also  be  detected  by  ktaiob.  Aecording  to  Semllas)  who 
proposed  this  test,  a  grain  of  morphia  in  7000  grainft  of 
water  may  be  detected  by  itt  [PAFATXm.] 

MORPHNVS.  Cttviet'A  name  ler  a  gmni  vHMtouUm. 
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MORRIS  UANOB.  Doaoa,  in  a  <difeaertatian  o«  tto 
antient  Bqglish  Horrit  Dahee  at  the  wd  tif  the  scMhd 
yolSHne  of  his  '  lUvStrntioM  of  ShUsparei'  afcms  that  both 
English  end  fbre^;n  KlassaTieB  unLfannlyaieribe  theorigib 
of  this  dance  bs  tM  t£>ora;  altiiough  the  gebuine  Mooiuh 
ei  Morisoo  dance  wmi  no  doubts  very  different  from  tlra 
Bnibpean  M<»ria>  Stratt,  in  his  'fiports  dad  PestuMea  ntf 
ikt  People  of  England.'  has  cited  a  pasaase  tnm  tfa*  play 
of  *  Vonotyh*  164£  in  wfaiA  tiie  Spwtoh  Moinoo  is  tovm- 
tibttod$  and,  Ais,  Mr.  &o«oe  addsi  not  only  ahewa  the  legl- 
timaqrof  titotma  HeRi%mit  that  thb  nal  and  nnoomipud 
Maorish  d&nce  was  to  bo  found  iA  Spain,  where  it  BtUI  con- 
tinues  to  delight  both  naflves  And  forngnen  Under  the  hame 
of  the  fluidangD.  Ilw  BpaUiih  moitia  was  else  danced  at 
puppetHthoIre  by  a  person  nabited  like  a  Mo6r,  with  casta- 
nets {  and  Juniiu  us  informed  us  that  the  norrirdanoM 
usuai^  Ueekanod  dtev  flwaa  witft  ioe^  that  they  nf gfit  the 
better  pass  tat  MoerSi 

It  has  beefi  auppoaed  that  the  ^ortik-d&hee  wak  fiiM 
brought  to  Bnglatkd  in  the  time  of  Bdward  III..  %hen  Joha 
(tf  Gaunt  returned  from  Spain  (Peck's  Memoirt  itf  MtTtM, 
13»)[  bttt  it  ia  mon  t*M*Ua  ttAt  wo  had  it  from  our 
CUlic  tMijlbbeUt^  or  even  ittm  the  FtoningSi  Few  if  any 
veatigea  alit  ean  be  traoed  bofsnd  the  re^  of  HenryTlU 
about  tthidi  tjue^  anfl  pairtieulirly  in  that  of  Henry  YIIL^ 
tiie  ohnr«h*udeift*  aoeonntt  of  btameroua  paTtehes  show 
that  the  ttonisMlaAoe  made  a  eonsfden^lo  ^we  at  pait}« 
ohial  festivals. 

The  hebby>horsot  Whiefa  once  performed  the  pn'iictpal 
lAaractrt  in  the  danito)  was  a  liriit  fmtM  of  wiek6r-work, 
furtiished  witha  past^oard  heul  and  neefcof  a  hone.  Hits 
was  buekled  muad  the  waist,  and  coveted  with  a  foot-doth 
which  loached  to  tiie  ground,  ind  Concealed  U  once  tb6 
legs  ^  the  perfohnbr  and  his  jnggline  appamtue.  Thus 
equipped,  he  pranced  and  curvetted  in  all  ditections,  neigh- 
ing, and  exhibiting  apeeimens  of  boistuous  and  burleeque 
hmemaoship.  Besides  the  hobby-hotsek  then  wete»  the  fool 
or  buffoon  of  the  party ;  May  «  idaid  Marian^  and  her 
paramour  a  fttar;  a  serving-man,  a  piper,  and  two  Moris- 
eoea.  The  dnts  of  these  personage*  is  mciibiBd  by  Fletriwr 
in  hit  *  Woifeon  Pleoiod,*  when  be  ttys,-"* 

■  #bM  ate  yoin  tJelll  tliMi. 
Tan  itngaijren^  rlbtMMli,  Mend.  SSd  yam  Am  n^feU^ 
Yon  oMeg^r  In  jruui  hat,  pini'd  Hp? '  fca. 

The  nkphias  are  still  uaed  in  what  remains  with  us  of  the 
muris-dailco.  Gifford  rem&rks,  *When  the  right  good-will 
with  which  these  persons  capered  is  taken  into  conbidem- 
tion,  the  cltan  napkih,  which  was  never  omitted,  will  not 
appear  the  least  necessary  part  of  tbe  apparatus/  Thus 
Clod,  in  the  masque  of  'The  Gipsies,'  observed  'They 
would  be  nwrris-^attcers  by  their  gingle,  bat  they  have 
no  napkins.'  Maid  Marian  was  the  lady  or  queen  of  the 
May. 

(Douoe's  lUasttaUon*  Shaktpen  and  qf  JbOSent 
Maimert  t  Brahd'a  Pojmlar  Jnttqiiilfth  ita.  ed.,  tbl.  i..  pp. 
SOB,  SOO;  Strdtt't  apor<t  ami  Paitim»,  Ato.;  OiObtd'a 
BtH  Jmstm,  vol.  ii,  pp.  60>  Alt) 

MORRISON,  ROBERT,  the  first  Ptntektantmtssiohaty 
to  China,  «as  bom  at  Morpethi  Northumberland,  January 
S>  1780.  His  parents  wen  raspeetabte  and  worthy  peraoni 
in  humble  life.  After  receiving  some  elementary  instruc- 
tion In  Bnglish,  writing,  and  arithihettc,  In  a  Bchool 
oenduoted  by  a  maternal  uncle  at  Newcastle,  be  was  ap- 
prmtioed  U  it  ^ry  early  age  to  his  fotber.  IH  1799  he 
oMimoBced  a  couite  of  reliinouB  reading  and  study.  In 
1801  he  studied  Hebrew,  Latin,  and  theology,  uhdet-  tbe 
superintendenee  of  a  Avsbyterian  minister  of  the  towh,  by 
«hom  he  was  Introduced,  in  1803|  to  tbe  Committee  and 
tutors  of  Hotton  (Aow  Highbury)  Academy,  as  a  fit  person 
to  he  reoeived  into  that  institution.  In  May,  1 804,  he 
offered  his  Barvfees  afc  a  nrisaionary  to  the  London  Missionary 
Society,  and  being  accepted,  bo  removed  fhttb  Hoxtott  to 
the  Mission  Ooltege  ht  Gosport  In  August,  1805,  he  com- 
menced the  study  of  Ohinese  ttnder  a  native  teacher.  In 
January,  l8or,  he  was  ordtined  as  a  missionary,  and  in  Sep' 
tember  of  the  same  year  he  arrived  at  Canton.  Before 
leaving  Bngland  he  had  procured  from  tbe  British  Museum 
a  *  Harmony  of  the  Gospels,'  and  the  *  Pauline  Epistles,' 
translated  into  Chinese  by  an  unknown  Roman  Catholib 
MisMonary;  and  the  Royal  Asiatle  Society  lent  him  a 
manuscript  Latin  and  Chinese  dietionaiy.  In  1608  Mr. 
Morrtton  was  appohited  iran^tor  to  the  ^ast  India  Com- 
pany^a  ftoMry  at  Oontom  Im  18ivm  »c»if  the  Apobttefe 
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m  GhlneSB,  whioh  he  had  hrought  with  him,  were  printed, 
after  he  had  carefully  revised  and  amended  the  text  In 
1811  a  Chinese  grammar,  which  he  had  prepared  about 
three  years  before,  was  sent  to  Bengal  to  oe  printed,  but 
after  many  delays,  it  did  not  issue  from  the  press  until 
1815,  when  it  was  printed  at  Serampore,  at  the  expense  of 
the  East  India  Cranpany.  In  1812  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke 
in  Chinese  was  printed,  and  hy  the  banning  of  1814,  the 
whole  of.  the  New  Teatament  being  rwly  fi>r  the  press,  the 
Satt  India  Company  sent  out  a  press  and  materials,  and  a 
printer  to  superintend  the  printing  the  woik.  la  1813 
the  London  Mtssiontiy  Society  sent  out  the  Rer.  (after- 
wards Dr.)  Milne  to  assist  Morrison,  and  th^  proceeded 
with  the  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  In  1 8 1 3  the  Book 
of  Genesis  and  the  Psalma  were  printed.  In  the  following 
year  the  Chinese  dictionary  was  finished,  and  before  the 
end  of  1821  was  printed  by  the  East  India  Company  at  a 
costof  15,000/.  In  1817  the  univeiBity  of  Glasgow  con- 
ferred upoh  Mr.  Morrison  the  degree  of  D.D.  The  Anglo- 
Chinese  College,  for  Chinese  and  English  youth,  which  he 
had  projected,  was  also  commenced.  He  published  in  the 
same  year  'A  View  of  China  for  Philological  Purposes*  in 
English,  and  a  translation  of '  MwniDg  and  EvMung  Prayers 
of  the  Cn»uch  of  England*  into  Chinese.  The  traiulation  of 
the  Bible  was  completed  in  1818.  From  1810  to  1818  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  had  voted  the  sum  of 
6000/.,  at  seven  different  times,  to  assist  in  the  printing  and 
publication.  The  Old  Testament  formed  21  vols.  12mo. 
The  Book  of  Job  and  the  Historical  Books  were  translated 
Inr  Dr.  Milne,  and  the  other  portions  by  Dr.  Morrison.  Of 
the  New  Testament  Dr.  Morrison  had  translated  the  four 
Grospels,  and  from  Hebrews  to  the  end.  In  1824  Dr.  Mor- 
rison came  to  England,  and  was  introduced  to  King  Geor^ 
IV.,  to  whom  he  presented  a  copy  of  the  Scriptures  m 
Chinese.  During  his  visit  he  endeavoured  to  promote  the 
study  of  Chinese  literature  in  England.  His  first  wife, 
whom  he  married  in  1808,  having  died  in  1821,  he  married 
Miu  Armstrong,  of  liverpool,  in  1826,  and  soon  after^ 
wards  sailed  ftv  Qiina.  His  time  was  now  occupied  in 
preaching,  tnuulating,  superintending  the  distribution  of 
printed  works,  utd  promoting  education.  In  1832  he 
vrrote  to  his  friends  in  Eiu^land : — *  I  have  been  twenty* 
five  years  in  China,  and  am  beginning  to  see  the  work  pros- 
per. By  the  press  we  have  been  able  to  scatter  knowledge 
far  and  wide.'  In  the  midst  of  these  oeeupations  Dr.  Mor- 
rison died,  August  1,  1834,-  at  Canton.  His  coadjutor.  Dr. 
Milce,  who  died  some  time  before,  said  of  Morrison,  that 
'  his  talents  were  rather  of  the  solid  than  the  showy  kind ; 
fitted  more  for  continued  labour  than  to  astonish  by  sudden 
bursts  of  genius ;  and  his  well-known  caution  fitted  him 
for  a  station  where  one  false  step,  at  tbB  b^inning,  mij^t 
have  delayed  the  work  for  i^es.* 

The  translation  of  the  scriptures,  the  great  object  of  Dr. 
Morrison's  was  given  to  the  woria 'not  as  a  perfect 
tnuuktioiu'  Dr.  Morrison  says  he  studied  'fidelity,  per- 
spiouity,  and  simplicity;'  'common  words  being  preferred 
to  classical  ones.'  The  authorised  English  version  was  fol- 
lowed. Dr.  Morrison  always  explicitly  stated  Uiat  the  Chi- 
nese manuscript  in  the  British  Museum  was  '  the  foundation 
of  the  New  Testament ;'  which,  he  say^  *  I  oompletsd  and 
edited.* 

The  translators  contemplated  the  improvement  of  their 
work  at  some  future  period, '  exi>ecting  that  they  should  be 
able  to  sit  down  leather  and  revise  the  whole.'  This  expec- 
tation was  never  realised;  Dr.  Milne  died  in  1822,  and  the 
correction  of  enoa  and  the  verbal  alterations  made  by  Dr. 
Morrison  were  not  of  great  importance.  The  New  Testa- 
ment remains  ia  much  the  same  state  as  it  was  in  1814,  and 
the  Old  Testament  as  it  was  in  16S0.  Towards  the  latter 

gsrt  of  his  lifs,  Dr.  MoiriaiHi  became  mora  and  more  oon* 
rmed  in  the  necessity  of  a  tbcoough  tovision,  and  he 
antioipated  the  probability  of  this  being  effected  by  his  son, 
who  however,  on  the  death  of  his  fotber,  was  selected  to 
succeed  him  as  the  translator  to  the  Superintendents  of 
British  Trade  at  Canton,  and  could  not  therefore  devote  his 
time  to  this  object  It  is  no  disparagement  to  Dr.  Mor- 
rison to  assert,  that  this  revision  of  his  work  is  necessary : 
it  is  a  first  version  into  the  most  difficult  language  in  the 
world. 

Two  converted  Chinese  of  literary  abilities  have  given 
the  following  opinions  of  its  merits.  One  of  them  says  it 
exhOuts  a  great  number  of  redundancies  and  tautol^j^ 
whieh  render  the  meaning  obsooie.'  Ibe  other  finds  it 


'exceedingly  vOTbose, containing  much  foreign  phraseology 
so  contrary  to  the  usual  style  of  our  books,  that  the  Chinese 
cannot  thoroughly  understand  the  meaning,  and  frequently 
refuse  to  look  into  it'  These  opinions  are  taken  from  a 
work  entitled '  China,  its  State  and  Prospects,'  by  Mr.  Med- 
hurst  an  active  missionary  who  succeeded  Dr.  Morrison. 
The  reader  is  referred  for  a  complete  view  of  the  subject  to 
Professor  Kidd's  'Critical  Essay'  on  Dr.  Morrison^  lite- 
ral^ labours.  In  December,  1836,  a  committee  of  die 
BriUsh  and  Forngn  Bible  Sorae^  passed  a  resolution  're- 
questing the  Dvecton  of  the  London  Missionary  Society 
h>  take  the  necessary  steps  for  procuring  such  a  revision  of 
Dr.  Morrison's  work  as  appears  to  have  been  contemplated 
by  the  Dr.  himself ;'  with  a  promise  of  defraying  all  the 
reasonable  expenses  of  the  work.  In  February,  1837,  the 
directors  resolved  upon  taking  '  the  recommendation  of  the 
Bible  Society  into  their  serious  consideration,  in  the  hope  of 
securing  a  carefktl  revision  of  the  existing  version,  at  as 
early  a  time  as  may  be  practicaUe.'  Here  the  matter  at 
present  (August,  1839)  rests. 

From  1810  to  1836,  751,763  copies  of  works,  oonsistiog 
of  eight  million  pages,  were  printed  in  the  Chinese  and 
Malay  languues  at  ^nton,  Muacoa,  Batavia.  Fenang,  and 
Singapore.  This  includes  2075  complete  Chinese  Biblo, 
9970  New  Testaments^  and  31,000  separate  portions  of  Scrip- 
ture in  Chinese. 

(Medhurst's '  China  f  'Evangelical  Magazine,'  March  and 
April,  1835.  'Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Correspondence  of 
Robert  Mcnrisou,  D.D.,  compiled  by  his  widow,*  to  which  is 
appended,  *  A  Critical  Essay  on  the  Literary  Labours  of  Dr. 
Morrison,'  by  the  Rev.  S.  Kidd,  Professor  of  Chinese  in  the 
University  College,  2  vols.  8vo.,  Lond.,  1839.) 

MO'RRHUA,  a  genus  of  fishes  of  the  order  Bfaiacopte- 
rygii  end  section  Subbrachiales. 

The  Common  Cod-Ssh  may  be  regarded  as  the  type  of 
this  genus,  which  also  contains  the  Haddock  and  several 
other  species,  all  of  which  have  the  ventral  fins  pointed  and 
situated  under,  or  rather  in  adranee  o(  the  pectorals,  three 
dorsal  fins,  two  anal  fins,  uid  the  chin  ftunished  with  a 
barbule. 

The  Common  Cod  (Morrhua  vutgant.  Cur.;  Gadiu 
Morrkua,  linn.)  is  usually  about  three  ftot  in  length,  but 
sometimes  attains  a  much  laiger  size,  and  weighs  fVom 
sixty  to  seven^  pounds.  The  upper  parts  of  the  head  and 
body  are  of  an  olive  brown  colour,  mottled  with  yellowish  ; 
the  under  parts  and  the  latend  lines  are  white,  and  the  fins 
are  dusky.  The  proportions  of  a  specimen  three  feet  in 
length  are  as  follows : — The  length  of  the  head  compared 
with  that  of  the  body  (not  including  the  tail-fin)  is  as  one  to 
two  and  a  half;  the  depth  of  the  body  is  equal  to  the  length 
of  the  head;  the  first  dorsal  fin  commences  in  a  vertKml 
line  just  behind  the  origin  of  the  pectorals;  the  second 
dorsal  commences  in  a  line  over  the  anal  opening,  and  ter- 
minates opposite  the  hinder  point  of  the  first  anal  fin ;  the 
third  dorsal  and  the  seoond  anal  both  oommenee  and  termi- 
nate in  the  same  vertical  line ;  ttw  tail  is  truncated. 

The  Cod-fish  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  northern  seas.  In 
this  country  it  is  found  on  all  parts  of  the  coast ;  and  *  in 
the  United  Kingdom  alone  this  fish,  in  the  catching,  curing, 
the  partial  consumption,  and  sale,  supplies  em^ynient, 
food,  and  profit  to  thousands  of  the  human  race.' 

The  account  of  the  mode  of  fishing,  &c.,  given  in  that 
most  excellent  work  the  '  History  of  British  Fishes,'  is  as 
follows :  —  *  The  Cod-fish  is  vary  voracious,  a  favourable 
circumstance  for  the  fishermen,  who  experience  little 
difficulty  in  taking  them  with  almost  any  bait,  whenever  a 
favourable  locali^  is  ascertained.  As  these  fishes  generally 
inhabit  deep  water,  from  twenty-five  to  ihr^  and  even  Am 
fathoms,  and  feed  near  the  pound  on  various  small  fldies, 
worms,  cmstaoea,  and  testaeea,  their  capture  is  only  at-  | 
tempted  wiUi  lines  and  hooks.  Two  sorts  of  lines,  adapted 
for  two  very  different  modes  of  flshtDg,  are  in  common  vse. 
One  mode  is  by  deep-sea  lines,  called  bulters,  on  the  Cornish 
coast;  these  are  long  lines,  with  hooks  fkstened  at  r^^lar 
distances  aloi^  their  whole  length  by  shorter  and  smaller 
cords  called  snoods ;  the  snoods  are  six  feet  long  each,  and 
placed  on  the  long  line  twelve  feet  fh>m  each  otba>,  to  pre-  , 
vent  the  hooks  beoaming  entangled.  Nbar  the  hooks  these  i 
shorter  lines,  or  snoods,  are  formed  of  separate  threads  ! 
loosely  fostened  together,  to  guard  against  the  teeth  of  the 
fish.  Some  variations  occur  at  different  parts  of  the  coast 
as  to  the  number  of  hooks  attached  to  the.Uukuwell  as  in 
the  length  f  the  iiioodi<ajH^iiQH^*dgiU^  line 
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between  two  moodi  -is  alwi^  double  the  kflogCh  of  .the 
mood  itMlC  Bi»^  bucqr-nwei,  and  anebon  or  gnvplei, 
are  fixed  one  to  euh  end  of  the  long  line.  The  boots  ate 
baited  with  land-laanoo,  limpet,  whelk,  &c.  The  lines  are 
always  laid,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  shot,  across  the  tide,  for  if 
the  tide  runs  upon  the  end  of  the  line,  it  will  force  the 
hooks  tog;etfaer,  oy  which  the  wh<Ae  tide's  fishing  is  irreco* 
Terably  lost :  they  are  deposited  generally  about  the  time  of 
^ack  water,  between  each  ebb  and  flow,  and  are  taken  up 
or  hauled  far  examination  after  having  been  left  for  about 
six  hours,  or  one  flood  or  ebb. 

'An  improvement  upon  this  more  common  plan  was 
some  years  ago  su^eHted  by  Hr.  Cobb,  who  was  sent  to  the 
Shetlands  by  the  Commissionen  appointed  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  the  Fisheries.  He  fixed  a  small  pieoa  of  eork  within 
a  certain  distance  of  the  hook  (about  twelve  inohes),  which 
suspended  and  floated  the  bait  so  ag  to  prevent  its  fidling 
on  the  gtonnd,  by  which  method  the  bait  was  more  freely 
shown  to  the  fish,  by  the  constant  and  variable  motion  pro- 
duced upon  it  by  uie  tide.  In  the  old  way  the  bait  was 
fiequently  bid  firom  the  fish  by  being  corned  with  sea- 
weed, or  was  consumed  by  soma  of  the  numerous  Btar-fisb 
and  crabs  that  infevt  the  ground. 

'  The  fishermen,  when  not  engaged  in  shooting,  hauling, 
or  rebaiting  the  louf^  lines,  fish  with  hand-lines,  armed 
with  two  hooks  kept  apart  by  a  strong  piece  of  wire :  each 
fiiihernian  manages  two  lines,  holdingone  lineineach  hand; 
a  heavy  weight  is  attached  to  the  lower  end  of  the  line,  not 
far  from  the  hooks,  to  keep  the  bait  down  near  the  ground, 
where  the  fish  principally  feed.  These  two  modes  of  line- 
fi^ng  are  practised  to  a  great  extent  nearlv  all  round  the 
coast;  and  enormous  quantities  of  cod,  haadoek,  whiting, 
eoal-ftsh*  poU^k,  hake,  ling,  torak,  and  all  the  various 
flat-fish,  usually  called  by  the  general  name  of  white- 
flsh.  are  taken. 

*  Of  cod-fish  alone  the  number  taken  in  one  day  is  very  con- 
siderable ;  ftom  four  hundred  to  five  hundred  and  fifty  fish 
have  been  caught  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland  in  ten  or 
eleven  hours  by  one  man;  and  a  master  of  fishing- vessels 
trading  from  the  London  market  told  me  that  eight  men 
fishing  under  his  orders  off  the  Dogger  Bank,  in  twenty-five 
fkthoms  water,  have  taken  eighty  score  of  cod  in  one  day. 
These  are  brought  to  Gravesend  in  stout  cutter-rigged 
^  vessels  of  eighty  or  one  hundred  tons  burthen,  called  store- 
boats,  built  for  this  traffic  with  a  large  well,  in  which  the 
fish  are  preserved  alive ;  and  of  these  a  portitm  b  sent  up 
to  Billiiungate  market  by  each  night  tide. 

*Well-bMt8,  for  preserving  alive  the  fish  taken  at  sea, 
came  into  use  in  this  country  early  in  the  last  century : 
they  are  said  to  h«ve  been  first  built  at  Harwiehabout  1712. 
The  store-hoatt  remain  as  low  down  as  Giavesend,  because 
the  water  ibete  is  sufficiently  mixed  to  keep  the  fish  alive. 
If  they  were  to  come  higher  up,  it  would  kill  them. 

'  A  change  has  lately  taken  place  from  the  Cod  having 
shifted  their  ground.  Formerly  the  Gravesend  and  Barking 
fishermen  obtained  no  Cod  nearer  than  the  Orkneys  or  the 
Dogger  Bank ;  but  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  the  sup- 
ply for  the  London  market  has  been  obtained  by  going  no 
farther  than  the  Lincolnshire  and  Norfolk  coasts,  and  even 
between  that  and  London,  where  previously  very  few  fish 
could  be  obtained.    .   .  . 

'In  a  natural  state  the  Cod  spawns  about  Febmaty ;  and 
nine  miUionB  of  ova  have  been  found  in  the  roe  of  one 
fleniale.  The  Cod  is  in  the  greatest  perfection  as  food  fVom 
the  end  of  October  to  Christmas.  It  may,  in  fust,  be  said 
of  the  whole  of  the  famUy  of  Gadidee,  that  they  are  in  the 
beat  condition  for  the  table  in  the  cold  months  of  the  year. 
The  youiw  of  the  Cod,  about  six  inches  long,  abound  at  the 
mouth  ufUie  Thames  and  Medway  throughout  the  summer : 
as  autumn  advances  they  gain  size  and  strength,  and  are 
caught,  from  twelve  to  sixteen  inches  in  length,  by  lines, 
near  the  various  sandbanks  in  the  channel.  'When  of 
whiting  size,  they  are  called  Codlings  and  Skinners ;  and 
when  &iger,  Tamlin  Cod.' 

The  Haddock  {Morrhua  eegt^nut,  Cuv.),  a  common  fish 
in  our  markets,  is  of  a  smaller  size  than  die  cod,  which  it 

! greatly  resembles.  In  a  specimen  twenty  inches  lung,  the 
ength  of  tbe  head,  compared  with  that  of  the  body,  with- 
out induding  the  tail,  is  as  one  to  two  and  a  half;  the 
depth  of  the  body  is  leu  than  the  length  of  the  head :  the 
fins  are  situated  nearly  as  in  ^e  cod,  but  they  are  propor- 
tionally higher,  especially  the  auterior  dorsal,  which  is 
pointed :  the  tail  fin  has  its  posterior  edge  eroarginated.  Its 


ediffat  ia  usually  paler  than  the  eommon  eod,  the  beok  is 
palish  Imwn,  the  Mlj  ia  nlvery  white,  and  the  latoal  line 
IS  black ;  a  blackish  patch  is  situated  on  the  sUbs  of  the 
body  behind  tbe  pectoral  fins,  and  sometimes  extends  over 
the  back  and  unites  with  the  corresponding  spot  on  the  op- 
posite side;  the  dorsal  fins  and  tail  ue  gteyiah,  and  the 
pectoral  and  ventral  fins  are  paler. 

This  fish  frequents  for  the  most  part  the  same  localities 
as  the  common  cod,  being  found  in  the  nortbwn  seas.  It 
occurs  all  round  the  coast  of  Great  Brittiin  and  Ireland,  but 
is  said  not  to  exist  either^  the  Baltic  or  Mediterranean. 
It  is  chiefly  caught  wipr  long  lines  baited  with  pieces  out 
fh>m  a  herring  or  saj)<!^launce. 

In  the  *  lUgne  Animal,*  it  is  said  that  when  tbe  haddock 
ia  salted,  it  is  called  hadou,  after  the  Bnglish  name  hadtA  ; 
and  in  the  'History  of  British  Fishes,*  Mr.  Yarrel  states, 
that '  the  French  flshermen  call  the  tuddoek  hadot,  whence 
probably  our  name  was  derived. 

Besides  the  two  above-mentioned  species  of  Morrhua,  the 
following  are  enumerated  and  described  as  species  oocurring 
on  the  British  coast: — ^The  Dorse  (Morrhua  Callariat),  the 
Bib  or  Pout  (M.  Imca),  the  Poor  or  Power  Cod  (Af.  mtnuto), 
and  the  Speckled  Cod  (M.  punctata).  (Yanell's  Hittory 
qf  British  H«A««.)  [Fisheries.] 

MOKSE,  a  name  for  the  Watrut. 

MORTAGNE.  [Ornb.] 

MORTAIN.  [MANCHBri 

MORTAUTY,  BILLS  OF.   [Bili-s  of  Moetalitt.] 

MORTALITY,  LAW  OF.  In  this  article  we  intend 
to  confine  ourselves  to  some  account  of  our  present  know- 
ledge, theoretical  and  praotioal,  of  the  laws  which  are  found 
to  regulate  mortality  unong  mankind  in  thia  country. 

Uncertain  as  is  the  life  of  any  one  individual,  it  is  now 
very  well  known  that  if  two  different  numbers  of  indivi- 
duals, at  or  near  the  same  age.  be  taken,  the  number  ^t 
will  be  left  at  the  end  of  a  few  years  will  be  nearly  the 
same,  if  they  exist  during  that  time  under  similar  circum- 
stances. No  tables,  however  different  the  station  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  persons  from  whose  lives  they  are  made, 
differ  fh>m  one  another  by  anything  like  the  amount  which 
might  be  supposed  likely  by  one  who  turns  his  thoughts 
rather  to  the  existence  of  one  individual  than  of  a  large 
number.  A  little  consideration  will  make  tbe  probability 
of  something  like  permanence  in  the  distribution  of  ma^ 
tali^  very  great  d  priori.  That  harvests  fluctuate  in  good- 
ness is  vet7  well  known ;  but  it  is  also  obviDus  that  if  the 
fluctuationa  upon  awhole  country  had  been  as  great  as  those 
upon  an  individual  fleld,  the  human  race  must  long  ere 
this  have  been  starved  off  the  face  of  the  eartb.  If,  in  the 
same  manner,  the  mortality  of  races  had  varied  as  much  as 
that  of  famihes.  it  is  impossible  that  the  population  of  any 
country  could  have  gone  on  in  a  gradual  and  regulated 
state  of  increase;  or  supposing  that  large  fluctuations  had 
compensated  each  other,  the  consequence  must  have  been 
such  a  disproportion  of  the  numbers  Uving  at  different  ages 
as  it  never  has  occurred  to  any  one  to  imagine  possible. 

The  law  of  mortahty,  theoretically  speaking,  is  a  mathe- 
matical relation  between  the  numbers  living  at  different 
ages ;  so  that,  having  given  a  large  number  of  persons  alive 
at  one  age,  it  can  be  deduced  by  uie  law  what  number  shall 
survive  any  given  number  of  years :  pracUcally  speaking, 
it  H,  in  the  uisenee  of  such  a  mathematioal  law,  uie  exhi- 
Ution  in  a  table  of  the  numbers  snrriving  at  tiie  end  of 
each  year.  Thus  Dx  Moitrb's  Htpotbbsis  (namely,  the 
supposition  that  out  of  86  persona  born  one  dies  every  year, 
till  all  are  extinct)  is  an  asserted  theoretical  Uw  of  mor- 
tality ;  wiale  the  Carlisle  table,  presently  given,  is  a  prao* 
tical  one. 

If  y  represent  the  number  of  persons  living  at  the  age  of 
X,  out  of  a  certain  number  a  at  a  certain  previous  age 
(usually  tbe  time  of  birth),  then  if  a  line  varying  with  x  ne 
made  the  abscissa  of  a  curve,  and  another  varying  with  y 
its  ordinate,  this  curve  may  be  called  tbe  curve  of  mortality. 
Its  form,  as  deduced  from  a  given  set  of  observations,  may 
lead,  by  comparison  with  known  curves,  to  an  equation 
which,  more  or  leas  aeeurately,  connects  y  and  se. 

Besides  De  Moivre*B  hypotoeus,  other*  have  been,  given, 
the  principal  of  which  w«  shall  notioe  in  order. 

A  curve  following  a  mathemati(»l  law  maybe  drawn 
through  any  points,  however  great  their  number,  or  irre 
gular  th^  distribution ;  but  the  greater  the  number  o. 
points,  the  more  complex  will  be  the  equation  of  the  qirve.' 
With  an  equation  o/  a  high  ijfpii^^^t^® ^M^Cor 
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the  tirtUlh),  uy  stnii  ttbl*  of  dnrtaUty  ttirirt  be  nrj 
nmAf  ntHMehttd;  but  luoh  oomplMtily  VMild  be  ftsalan, 
ind  ft  hii  tbmfbte  neret  bwn  attempted.  Bimiluif.  by 
-ttiliig  HM  of  diflbrent  eurves,  a  titer  npreiettthtioti  tn^ht 
be  attfefned;  but  nwh  a  method,  being  ptmcticAUe  ih  Mutjr 
diflbrent  vftjri,  would  dot  poeieie  the  intereet  atteobing  to 
one  simple  and  uniform  law,  and  would  otily  attract  attan- 
tiett  by  offiiring  fitdlitles  fbr  the  aotaal  oaloulat^  ef  life- 
flantingeuetee. 

Id  17I»  Lambert  presented  An  eqnattett  of  the  lUlewinf 
turn,  u  reprannting  very  dotely  the  Xionden  table  (« te  the 
iHUe  of  Napier'i  logarithmi) 

«  MMf  «  1  I  I8'a89,  imd  )9  a  1 :  SM^Uli  HiA  y  being 
the  nnmber  surviTing  at  the  af^  of  onl  ^  lOiOflO  bom. 
Tbii  fbrm,  i/it  eoold  be  made  to  Mteetnt  otlm  tablee,  by 
m  ttltetMlan  fn  the  cOnetAhtii  would  be  (Ae  of  great  prfco- 
tltal  iitlHty;  but  We  Rre  not  aWare  of  any  ettewpt  haHng 
been  inadd  to  ettend  U. 

Mf.  Benjamin  GompeftA»  In  iftftfi.  preseiited  te  the  RoyAl 
Socie^  a  memoir  *  On  the  Nftture  of  the  FufttstkA  expfeft^ 
eive  of  the  Law  of  Human  Mortality.'  An  1hi»  ingenious 
paper  contains  a  deduction  from  A  pfinitiple  of  htgh  bfoba- 
oility,  and  terminates  in  a  conolUMOri  which  Aecorok  lb  a 
great  Atgm  with  obeefred  thtt»i  it  tnust  always  be  con- 
sidered tu  A  very  r«markable  p&ge  In  the  htstury  of  the 
inquiry  beftiM  tu.  l^e  entey  into  some  detail  ofit  tti«  taore 
rettdity.  thai  it  It  neeeeftAry  as  en  eet  ef  justlee  to  Mr.  Qom- 
perti,  Whese  IdeAk  h«ve  been  Adopted  by  a  teoent  writef  on 
the  labjeott  wttboot  anything  epptoaching  to  a  lufll^nt 
aaltrtowledgmeut 

there  i«  m  (he  bntdsn  nmiUtution  a  point  of  tekiattHj^ 
the  eAwte  of  dlsea».  Which  increaset  mm  birth  up  to  a 
certain  age,  And  diminishes  from  that  time  forwards ;  the 
ef  idenee  of  such  diminution  being  th«  increased  proportion 
of  deaths  in  a  given  time.  The  proporHon  is  found,  in 
most  tables,  net  to  be  altofod  by  equAi  quAiitities  in  equal 
ttmea,  but  to  diminish  in  A  greatet-  ratio  as  Itlb  goes  on. 
Mr,  Gompertt  assumes  that  the  '  power  to  oppose  destruc- 
tton*  loses  et^aal  proportions*  in  equal  times ;  so  thAt  the 
intensity  of  mortality,  sopposed  invortely  proportiohal  to 
this  power,  must  be  represented  by  the  foftaulA  a  if,  where 
a  is  its  TAlUe  it  thA  Commencing  age  fTom  which  jp  years 
ace  reckotiOd,  and  9  a  cOdstAnt  de^nding  on  the  rate  of 
inereaee  of  thA  Intensiqr.  If  therefbre  w  In  th«  unmber 
Ihinff  at  the  end  of  «  yMrs,  ^.a^dxith  Is  th«  decre- 
ment of  vhat  number  in  the  time  dx^  where  ft  \»  Aflolhtf 
oonstAAt;  end  thb  gtvei  tfyjs  ab^ydx,  which  inte- 
gtvted  toofthe  fbml 

Where  f .  I.  Attd  IT  WB  to  be  deterttined.  This  can  be  done 
by  three  values  of  ^  out  of  the  given  table ;  And  the  result, 
hitherto  purely  hypothetical,  cen  then  he  compAred  with 
the  other  parti  of  the  table,  by  calculation  of  the  Values  of 
the  formula  fof  dllfbrent  Ages.  The  more  convenient  form 
of  the  above  Is 

log  y    log  /  Ji  no.  wh.  log.  is  (kg.  log  ^  +  a;  9 

where  Ic^li^  Is  tAhen  vitheat  reference  to  the  sign  of 
log  g.  And  the  QppOf  of  lower  slffti  Is  iued  ItcBdiding  as  ;  is 
gretSef  or  less  thdn  uni». 

Among  other  compAruODs,  Mr.  Qoiitp«rt]t  hhs  msde  one 
with  the  Carlisle  table  ftom  the  Age  of  10  to  that  of  60,  and 
anotfaer  (deducing  different  values  of /.j^,  and  q)  ftoxn  60 
to  100.  The  twolformnle  oblAined  are^  using  log^^i  for  the 
phrase  *  ho.  tthoH  logarithm  i%*  utd  ±  toeaning  the  Age  <tf 
the  parties, 

log  ySB  8*88681  -4  )Og-l{3'75Ae6-f*0126  0} 

log  y  ±S  3*r96S7  ^  10g^»{3*?4?6r  +  '02706*} 

In  the  flfit  set  ef  ages  the  dieeordawle  between  the 
formala  and  the  table  is  only  in  one  iottAhoe  as  rreal  as' 
half  a  yeer ;  that  iS|  tbma  is  only  one  instance  in  which  the 
number  deduoed  from  the  ibmula  as  alive  at  a  given  Age 

•n*  «Md  ia  HM  abOA  MM  «f  the  Mmoir  «IM  ll  IkMM^f  »bi(!b  b  ■ 

{nillSiSi'*"'**  "^"^  •**"*  •v^ 


r«pr«Mnti  Ao  ntaibir  liviBf  in  the  tafala  a  an  ag*  oo 
dtttaat  ftom  the  glTen  ige  as  half  a  year.  SevwAl  other 
eompktisOiia,  with  other  lablee  and  difierent  ooastaiits,  give 
equally  utldbctory  rASulls.  Few  Who  know  the  beet  tables 
wmbrtAlity  Will  be  inclined  to  think  that  th^  probable 
aitor  is  within  half  a  year ;  so  that«  as  we  now  stand* 
Oompertx's  principlOt  nAmely,  *  that  equsl  proportions  ef 
the  "power  to  oppose  desttiietion^'are  leel  in  sttceeMiTe 
small  equal  timos,'  is  As  well  Mabliebed  fbr  a  laifo  pofftiett 
it  lilb  as  any  of  the  tablos. 

We  now  come  to  the  practioAl  whibition  of  the  law  of 
mortalilT  in  tables.  A  very  fpod  aocount  ef  the  history  of 
the  ftub]iet»  by  Mr.  Milne,  fcppeots  in  the  *  Sneyelopsedia 
Brttanniea '  (new  oditfonX  article  '  Mortality,*  the  refereneeA 
in  wMeh  may  be  eoneiiltBd  ^  Ukoeb  who  dsein  indbnutioa 
en  the  ilati  «f  the  qniAAMk  in  fbraigd  cMiabjesb  We  shall 
in  ^  Attvde  eDidiw  oursrives  ptinoip^  to  BuUsh 
tAbhM. 

The  obvfeuB  fend  sinple  node  of  forming  A  table  of  mor* 
tality  wouM  be  to  take  a  larrie  nutnber  of  infonts  born  alive, 
dl  of  the  sAme  sex  end  in  the  sAme  station  of  life.  If  the 
nambers  left  Alive  At  the  end  of  erery  year  ware  noted,  until 
alt  had  become  extinct,  a  ceUmn  of  AgeSt  accompanied  by 
an  opposite  column  noting  the  number  of  sarriv^  would 
be  a  table  of  mortality  in  the  most  usual  form.  Beeh  a 
UbhitoightbeeAlhid*  taUiofdeccomenlfe.  repre- 
sent the  number  bom.  And  the  tiumber  who  kUfvlVe  to 
the  age  x. 

The  formation  of  such  a  table  might  require  a  fietllury  of 
obeerration.  To  avoid  this,  the  law  of  inortalilv  tnust  be 
assumed  statieaanr;  that  is,  it  must  be  presuniea  that,  out 
of  those  who  reach,  say  age  70,  tbe  proportion  who  die  in  a 
yeu  is  now  what  it  will  be  when  an  infont  new-bom  reaches 
that  age.  This  being  assumed,  let  the  members  of  a  com- 
munity be  counted,  and  their  ages  registered ;  At  the  end  of 
a  year  it  will  appear  what  proportion  of  each  age  has  died. 
If  die  process  be  repeated  in  succeeding  years,  other  sets  of* 
events  are  obtained,  which  may  all  be  put  together  into 
one  table,  when  the  number  has  become  large  enough  to 
secure  the  observed  events  representing  the  overage,  And  to 
destroy  the  etfecta  of  accidental  tiuetuations.  If  then  alto- 
gAther  km  persona  have  attained  the  age  f,  of  whom  A«+ 1 
nave  survived  to  the  age  «  4-  !•  it  follows  that  the  propor- 
tion who  die  in  a  year  is  f  a>  —  km  ^1) :  Ar,  which  may  be 
represented  by  m* .  A  table  of  the  values  of  vtg  might  bo 
cAlled  a  table  of  the  yearly  rates  of  mortality. 

A  table  ef  yearly  rates  may  be  converted  into  a  table  of 
deerement^  as  follows.  Assume  a  number  to  be  bom, 
then  flom  tiw  tabls  of  yearly  rates, 

I,  tt  ( 1  ^      j;,    ai  (1  -  ISB|)  2u  fce. 

If  the  popnlation,  say  of  a  town,  rettathed  ttiMffiwta^  at 
sensibly  unAlTeeted.  by  immigration  oT  etnttfrAtlon,  that  is,  if 
all  who  were  bord  In  the  place,  And  no  others,  were  regis- 
tered in  the  burials  of  the  place,  the  burisl  registers  would 
form  A  mortAlity-tabl&  provided  the  rate  of  increase  of  the 
population  were  steady  add  known,  l^^r,  firstly,  if  the 
population  had  remained  stationary  for  a  long  time  preced- 
ing the  commencement  of  re^stratlon,  the  yearly  deaths 
and  births  being  equal,  and  \t  the  mortality  had'^also  re- 
mained stationary,  the  burials  of  any  one  yefcr,  the  parties 
beiniir  distributed  according  to  age.  Would  snow  the  law  of 
motality  as  follows: — Suppose  the  registers  of  A  year  showed 
that  M«  died  in  their  flrst  year,  M|  in  tbetr  second  year,  and 
so  on,  the  equality  of  births  and  deaths  shows  that  -f 
M,  +  M|  + ...  must  have  been  born  in  that  year,  and  the 
stationary  character  of  the  law  of  mortality  being  assumed, 
it  follows  that  of  M«  4-  Ml  4*  •  persons  bom,  it  b  the  lav 
of  the  mwtality^  thftt  M,  die  In  their  flrst  year,  or  that  M,  -^ 
lti-4 ••••  survive;  similarly  thAt  Ma+M)-f ...  turvira 
two  yeArst  And  so  on.  But  if  the  populAtion  be  in  a  state  of 
increase,  and  if  the  annual  ratio  of  IncrcASO  be  that  of 
1 : 1  +  /I,  those  who  die  at  the  age  ±—\  and  t  cannot  be 
incorporated  in  the  same  table,  since  the  flrst  are  a  portion 
of  A  table  beginning  with  A  larger  number  of  births.  Tlie 
former  then  must  be  reduced,  or  the  latter  increased,  in  the 
proportion  of  1 :  1  +  ft :  so  that  if  M„  M),  &C.  be  the  deaths 
in  the  first,  second,  &c  years  of  age  by  the  register,  the 
table  must  run  thus :  of 

Mj  +  MtO+rt  +  M,!!  +^)»+.... 

persons  born,  Mg  die  Itt  their  fliat  mr,  H.  (1  4jikin  Iheir 
setend.  And  so  oh.       Digitized  by      OU^ l\. 
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A  table  of  mortality  may  also  be  givea  in  the  fi>riii  of  a 
table  of  the  mean  duration!  of  life,  calculated  aa  in  Life, 
Hbam  DuiunoN  or.  Or  the  table  of  mean  durationi  may 
be  calculated  from  the  table  of  yearly  ratet,  as  fbllows : — 
Let  ^  be  tha  mean  duration  of  .the  lives  aged  n,  aiul  m»  the 
ywrl;  nte  at  th*  same     :  then 

by  whiob,  beginning  from  the  end  of  life,  tha  meui  dufation 
tx  eaeh  ag*  amy  be  oomputed  from  that  at  tiM  aga  next 
hichH; 

Vuioua  lahles  of  these  sevwal  kinds  have  been  oonstnieted. 
beginning  with  that  made  by  Halley  fVom  the  town  of 
BksUu,  and  ending  vith  that  farmed  by  the  Equitable  In- 
Buranoe  Office  from  its  own  aatorials.  If  we  were  to  look 
to  the  wants  of  the  subject,  whether  aa  a  physical  Inv^atiga- 
tion  or  a  statiatia^  oDe»  we  should  find  that  it  is  evwywhere 
in  the  merest  inflincy.  The  fbct  of  a  diObrence  of  mortality 
between  the  two  sexes  ia  established,  and  it  also  seans  to 
be  known  that  where  the  oocupaticms  of  femalsa  are  not 
above  their  strengtl^  their  mortality  is  less  than  that  of 
males;  but  no  settled  determination  of  the  amount  of  dif- 
fbrenoe  baa  been  obtained.  As  to  whether  marrM  or 
si^o  lifb  ia  the  longest,  whether  tha  an  of  the  pareat%  or 
the  rdative  ank«flbets  the  mortality  <rf  tht  ehildraii,  whether 
the  eaiiier  children  of  a  maniage  difllic  is  their  lav  of  mor- 
tality from  the  tatwv  Sco^  ve  nare  no  infitrmation  at  all. 
In  some  Ibici^  eouutriag^  aa  in  Svedea  and  Be^iun^  the 
attentiui  paioby  the  government  to  statisUcal  saluects  has 
{ffodneed  soma  results  which  are  worth  a  good  deal ;  the 
rrader  may.  consult  the  article  in  the  Mneyloa^a  Britan- 
rtica  already  cited  for  reference  to  them.  We  shall  now 
give  merely  the  dates  and  titles  of  the  most  remarkable 
earlier  tables  oonneoted  with  the  subject. 

A-Eh  1538,jpari^  registera  first  kept  in  Sngland. 
1540-41.  Tbe  statute  32  Henry  YIII..  c.  2S,  enabling 
ecclesiastical  persons  and  oorporattMu  to  grant  leases  for 
three  Uvts,  or  hpenty-one  yiara.  From  this  permission 
springs,  we  tlunk.  mueh  of  the  attention  which  has  been 
paid  to  the  subjaot  of  life  leases  in  England.  It  gave  rise 
to  certain  tablM  of  the  value  of  leases  whicAi  were  called 

*  iEcnnd's  Tables,*  and  whiA  were  put  togetliHb  as  was 
thought  by  later  writna,  aboat  the  end  of  ita  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  They  assume  a  rate  of  interest  greater  than 
II  per  cent.  After  the  Restoration,  when  the  interest  of 
money  had  very  much  fallen,  tho  eoclesiastioal  feasors 
began  to  raise  their  fines.  IHiis  occasioned  great  dissatis- 
faction, and  f^quent  representationa  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, which,  tbiMigh  it  passed  no  law,  in  several  eases 
reeomsKDded  to  particular  bishops,  8c«.  an  adherenoe  to 
the  old  rule.  Attention  began  to  be  turned  towards  the 
actual  vahie  of  life.   In  1669  John  Grauut  published  his 

*  Natural  and  Pohtical  Obaervationa  on  the  Bills  of  Uor- 
tality,'  often  reprinted.  In  1674,  Sir  William  Petty,  in  a 
paper  in  the  *  Fhitosophieal  Transactions,*  proposed  a  law  of 
mortality  of  the  following  kind :  the  probability  of  one  life 
surviving  another,  after  the  age  of  It,  is  invnsely  as  the 
square  roots  of  the  ages.  In  168fi  vera  published  tlw  well 
known  *  Tables  for  renewing  and  purchasing  the  leases  of 
Cathedral  Churebes  and  ODllegeB,  Uie  methods  of  which 
were  certified  to  be  correct  by  t^ewton,  and  which  there- 
fore  have  been  frequently  calted  Newton's  Tables.  About 
1720,  if  not  before,  a  letter  called  '  The  Value  of  Church 
and  Colleges  Laaaea  considend,*  was  appended  to  these 
tables,  and  a  very  slurp  controversy  took  place,  which  pro- 
duced a  great  many  pamphlets ;  the  ^arty  o£  the  leasees 
appealing  to  custom,  the  lessors  showing  from  the  value 
of  life  and  interest  of  money  that  the  church  landlord  dealt 
mora  leniently  with  his  tenant  than  the  layman,  as  was  in- 
deed the  ease.  Among  the  vrritii^i^  whiah  aroaa  out  of  this 
cootroveiay  was  '  Tbe  Gentleman's  StswaM  instrooted,* 
1 730,  by  John  Riehards,  oontaininy  the  mpat  emnplete  taUea 
of  annuities  whic^  had  been  pnblvhed. 

The  vrark  of  Qiamtt  and  the  political  aaaays  of  Sir  William 
Petty  praoede^  and  probably  stimulated  the  attenuj»t  of 
Halley  to  construct  (a  n  1692)  a  uble  from  the  bi&s  of 
mortality  at  Breslau,  which  was  published  in  1693.  In 
1699  came  Dr.  Davenant's  'EssayJ^Sic,  oontaining  ex- 
tracts from  some  tables  by  Gr^ory  King  (afterwarda  pub- 
lished entire),  which  Mr.  MUne  states  to  represent  tables 
since  made  with  great  accuracy.  KarseboQin*a  tablaa  of 
lives  (coB^uettd  from  Ihitch  xu^stars  of  annuitaiUa) 
appearad  in  1738,  1740,  and  1749.   De  Moivre^  'TVeaOae 


on  Annuities,*  oontaining  his  celebrated  hypothesis,  was 
published  in  1724 ;  and  Tbomas  Simpson^  work  on  the 
same  subject,  containing  a  table  deauoed  from  Iiondon 
observations,  in  1742.  Deparcieox,  in  1746,  published  his 
'Treatise  on  Annuities,*  containing  his  tables  deduced  from 
the  lives  of  French  annuitants,  as  well  as  from  monks  and 
nuns.  These  were  the  first  tables  in  which  male  and 
female  life  were  distib^^ished  from  each  otbe& 

The  wcsrka  of  Price.  Batty,  Milne,  &e«  contain  alto- 
■etber  a  huge  number  of  taUea,  which  we  ahall  hoe  no 
brtbw  notice  than  to  give  references  to  tbe  wo-ks  in  which 
they  may  be  feund,  with  other  matters  connected  with  the 
same  subject 

'  Observations  on  Reversionary  Payments,*  by  Richard 
Price.  D.D..  seventh  edition,  edited  by  William  Morgan, 
London,  Cadell  and  Davies,  1812. 

'  Tbe  Poctnne  of  Annuities  and  Assurances,*  by  Francis 
Bajly,  London,  Richardson,  1816.  This  work,  now  out  of 
print,  has  been  lately  translated  into  Fren<»i,  under  the 
title  *  Th£orie  d»  Annuitis  Via^^rM,'  traduit  da  TAnglaia 
per  Alfred  de  Courcy,  Paris,  Bachelier,  1839. 

*  A  Treatise  on  the  Vatuation  of  Annuities  and  Aa- 
surance^'  Iw  Joahna  Uflna,  London,  Longiman  and  Co., 
I8I3. 

On  the  Natural  and  UathamaticRl  Laws  ooneerDlOf 
Population,  Vitality,  and  Mortalit;^,'  by  Fraoflii  CorbauL 
London,  1833*  Tcda  work  omtauia  a  Urge  number  of 
tables. 

Reports  (two  in  number)  of  Select  Committees  of  the 
House  of  Commons  on  tbe  Laws  respecting  Friendly 
Societies.  Ordered  to  be  printed.  July  1823,  and  June 
29,  1827. 

*  Report  of  John  flnlaison,  actuary  of  the  national  debt, 
on  the  evidence  and  elementary  fects  on  which  the  tables 
of  life  annuities  are  founded.*  Ordered  by  the  House  of 
Commons  to  be  printed,  March  31,  1829. 

*  Library  of  Useful  Knowled^.'  treatias  'On  Probability.' 

*  Treatise  on  Friendly  Societieft.*  by  CbariM  AoaoU,  m« 
I^ndon,  Baldwin  and  Cradock.  1835. 

'  Tables  showing  the  total  number  of  persons  insured  in 
the  Squitahle  Society,'  &&,  by  Arthur  Morgan,  Iiondon. 
1834. 

Hr.  Rickn&tt'a  varioua  Rapoils  on  iha  Population  Ctnios 

contain  tables  deduced  from  them. 

*  Reoherches  sur  la  Rwroduction  et  la  Mortality*  Scc 

Fit  MM.  Ouetelet  et  Snuts,  BruxeUea,  1633 ;  and  '  Sur 
Homme^  &c,  ou  E«aai  da  Physique  Sooiala,'  2  vols.,  par 
A.  Quetelet.  Paris,  Baehaliar,  183ft.  These  works  exhibit 
for  Belgium  what  we  could  wish  to  see  imitated  in  Eng- 
land. 

We  dMll  BOW  pioeead  to  give  some  tablaa  of  nsortality, 
aaroeity*  the  Narthampton  and  Carlisle  tables,  those  of  the 
Equitable  Insurance  Office,  and  Mr.  Ansell's  Friendly 
Societies'  table.  We  shall  give  a  brief  description  of 
each. 

1.  Korthampten  Table.  Thia  table  was  fhrmed  hy  I>r. 
"Paen  fkom  the  bmrial  legisters  at  (Northampton,  between 
1741  and  1780.  He  bsa  nat  distinotly  desrribed  tha  pro- 
cess by  which  he  fiwmed  it  This  table  was  for  a  long  time 
the  only  one  used  hy  the  tnaarance  offices.  It  is  now  known 
to  give  the  probabilities  of  life  too  low  at  the  younger  and 
middle  ages.  Some  of  this  (but  probably  not  all)  is  due  to 
the  increased  value  of  life  in  England  smce  the  middle  of 
the  last  century.  Thia  table  contains  both  males  and 
females  in  uearly  equal  numbers.  The  accordance  of  the 
Northampton  I^hle  with  De  Moivre's  Hypothesis  at  the 
middle  ages  of  life  u  remarkably  dose.  (Prioe,  OJ*.  on 
R9V.  JPaym.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  94.) 

9.  The  Ouliale  Table.  The  materials  of  this  table  were 
obtained  by  Mr.  Hilne  from  a  tract  published  by  Dr.  Hey- 
sham  of  Carlisle  in  1797,  containing  the  bills  of  mortally 
from  1779  ta  1787,  both  iaehiaiva.  The  propwtion  k  ten 
femabato  niaamaies.  Flrooi  the  varifloations  which  this 
table  has  ainoe  received,  it  most  be  eonaidared  aa  the  most 
eevrect  representative  of  healthy  life  in  Ei^Iaad  which 
exists.  (MUne  On  Anmtiiw,  p.  404.) 

3.  Tbe  Equitable  Tafala.  The  ttaot  in  which  this  is  found 
is  wtad  above.  It  rapresents  the'exp«iaoee  of  the  Equit- 
able Society  from  1760  to  18t9,  and  agrees  closely  at  the 
middla  ages  with  the  Cariisla  Table.  The  i^reemeot  would 
be  a  Uttle  clesar  in  most  parts  but  for  the  following  cireum- 
stanca.  In  the  ftqmation  of  tiik  ts^le,  it  ia  vtasnmad  all 
those  who  diacontinoed  thdr'fi 
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odu*i  one-half  of  their  yearofdiKontiDuaiieeintiieBodetf. 
Now  (throwing  aside  short  InsuraDoeSi  whidi  are  alwajrs 
Terr  small  in  ntunher)  the  modes  of  discontinuance  are 
odI]  abandonment  by  nu;Iect  to  renew  the  premium,  and 
sale  to  the  Society,  la  the  former  case  the  parties  live  the 
whole  year  discontinuance  in  the  Society,  since  their 
intention  not  to  renew  would  be  no  bar  to  a  claim  on  the 
part  of  their  executors  if  their  death  took  place  during  a 
year  at  tl  beginning  of  which  premium  had  been  paid ; 
and  it  is  well  known  that  in  the  earlier  history  of  every 
insurance  office,  abandonments  were  much  more  frequent 
than  sales.  And  even  in  the  case  of  sales  to  the  office,  it 
may  reasonably  be  assumed,  unless  proof  to  the  contrary 
were  shown,  that  they  take  place,  for  the  most  part,  shortly 
before  a  new  premium  becomes  due,  parties  freauently 
diooung  to  take  the  benefit  of  the  insurance  as  lon^  as 
they  can,  and  to  sell  when  a  new  nayment  is  approaohing. 
It  must  therefore  be  supposed  (unless,  as  befbre  ninted  at, 
specific  proof  from  the  records  of  the  office  he  produced  to 
the  contrary)  that  the  discontinuants,  or  a  very  lai^  ma- 
jority of  them,  lived  the  whole  year  of  discontinuance  in 
the  office.  This  will  make  the  mortality  a  little  less  than 
that  represented  in  the  table,  though  not  much. 

There  is  also  a  point  on  which,  if  our  information  be 
correct,  the  method  of  forming  tli^  table  has  been  misap- 
prehended. Those  who  study  the  subject  are  aware  of  the 
thm^  to  which  we  refer  (Enc.  Metr.,  article  *  Mortality,' 
part  li.,  $  53,  note),  and  will  therefore  comprehend  the  fol- 
lowing. It  is,  wa  understand,  the  priotiee  of  the  Society 
in  question  to  make  up  the  registers  on  the  first  day  of 
January,  at  which  period  every  person  insured  during  the 
previous  year  is  put  down  iw  being  of  the  qfice  age  whidi  he 
had  at  his  entrance.  Now  this  office  age  means  the  age  at 
the  next  birthday ;  that  is,  one  with  another,  parties  do  not 
attain  their  office  age  till  they  have  lived  h^f  a  year  in  the 
Society.  Bnt  on  eaeh  first  of  January  the  parties  insured 
during  the  previous  year  have,  one  with  another,  lived  half 
a  year  in  the  Society,  so  that  they  are  correctly  stated  as 
being  of  their  office  age  when  the  registers  are  made.  The 
prefiue  of  this  very  valuable  table  is  not  sufficiently  explicit 
on  this  and  several  other  points. 

4.  The  Friendly  Societies'  Table.  The  materials  for  this 
taUe  were  collected  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Use- 
All  Knowledge,  and  wwe  discussed  by  Mr.  Ansell  in  the 
work  cited  above,  which  should  be  in  the  hands  ot  every  one 
interested  in  the  excdient  institutionfl  of  which  it  treats. 
It  embraces  the  history,  as  to  mortality*  ot  24,323  years  of 
Ufb,  among  the  labounng  classes,  fnan  all  parts  of  England 
indiscriminately,  and  from  1823  to  1828. 

I.  Deenmmts  qf  Human  Lif«,  according  to  the  North- 
^^m,  CarUtle,  E^tcU^,  and  Friendly  Sodetiet' 
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The  explanation  is  as  follows: — Of  10,000  infhnts  born 
at  Carlisle,  1539  would  die  in  their  first  year,  and  84til 
would  survive,  while  4000  would  live  to  36  and  upwards. 
In  the  Equitable  Table,  of  3922  persons  attaining  the  age 
of  40)  43  and  44  die  in  the  two  succeeding  yokf^  leaving 
3835  surviving  at  their  42nd  birthday. 

Of  the  three  species  of  tables,  this  is  the  meet  usefVI  for 
mathematical  deductHM^^^^^lia^^^a^^^ji^ft  coa 
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pwrttive  new.  The  best  way  of  uiing  them  Ibr  the  exatni- 
ution  of  thnr  r^tive  bearion  u  to  compare  the  onbtMe 
Jij/ii;  a»  it  ia  ealM,  of  the  two.  that  is,  the  bme  in  which  the 
nnmben  living  are  reduced  one-half.  Thai  taking  the 
(^31,  we  see  that  the  numben  living  in  the  Northamp- 
ton table  are  halTod  at  the  ue  of  59,  vUle  in  the  Cailiale 
table  this  does  not  happen  tilTthe  age  of  67. 

n.  Ytarly  Bait*  qfMortaU^  won  10,000  UiMf  aeeordinr 
to  the  Northampton^  CaHme,  SquUablet  and  MemUif 
Soeutui^  Tablet. 
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Thns,  of  10*000  penons  attaininf;  the  age  of  40.  130  die 
in  the  IfaHowing  year  according  io  the  Carlisle  tables ;  while 
of  10,000  who  attain  the  age  of  41,  138  die  in  the  next 
yew.  Tbia  fpeeiaa  of  table  ia  the  only  one  of  the  three 
whidi  it  immediately  applicable  to  the  comparison  of  two 
Kti  of  data  at  and  near  a  given  age;  while  the  one  to 
which  we  now  oome  aenres  to  compare  the  total  character 
of  two  seta  of  data  ^m  and  after  a  given  age.  It  also 
unites  the  fluctuations  of  different  yean,  by  compensation : 
thus  looking  at  tables  II.  we  should  hardly  suspect  that 
elosenesi  of  reamnblance  between  the  Carlisle  and  Equitable 
t>Ues,  in  the  valoe  of  lift^  which  is  obrioua  in  those  marked 
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III.  Mean  Duration  the  Uvea  of  100  indivuktaltqf  evffrf 
ag$.  aeeordmg  to  the  Nartham/Oon,  CarUtlet  Bqtdtabiet 
and  PHentUjf  Soeietiae  TMet. 
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To  avoid  decimal  poiota,  100  persons  are  luppoaed  at 
each  age :  thus,  1 00  persons  aged  thirty  en^oy  among  them 
3086  years,  acoording  to  the  fViendly  Societies*  tablet,  or 
each  of  them,  on  the  aver^,  30'86  years.  This  sort  <^ 
table  is  much  the  best  for  a  runnii^  comparison  of  two 
laws  of  mortality. 

It  must  be  observed  that  the  two  first  of  the  preceding 
seta  of  tables  attempt  a  degree  of  minuteness  which  cannot 
be  supposed  to  be  attainable  with  existing  data.  To  distin- 
guish between  the  decrements  of  two  successive  years,  and 
the  percentaj^es  of  the  two  sets  of  deaths,  would  require 
much  greater  numbers  of  living  at  the  two  ages  than  ever 
have  been  found  in  the  materials  of  a  table.  Nor  is  the 
regularity  observable  in  these  tables  also  observable  in  the 
otnervftions  which  produced  them;  this  result  beiog  ob- 
tained by  hypotbetioal  adjustments,  so  as  to  attain  the 
nearest  representation,  in  the  main,  of  the  materials  under 
investigation.  This  applies  particularly  to  the  old  lives, 
which  arc  but  few  in  numtier,  and  present  various  diveiw 
sities  of  fluctuation.  Almost  all  the  tables  which  have  been 
constructed  prMent  some  general  results  of  utility ;  and  we 
cannot  but  think  that  writers  on  this  subject,  by  attending 
too  much  to  minute  comparison,  and  not  enough  to  generu 
indications,  have  not  made  all  the  legitimate  deductions 
which  the  ipaterials  before  *»'T:grtl^*5J^Iyg^  fL* 
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proceed  to  some  general  account  of  the  state  of  mortality, 
restricting  ounelves  to  the  last  and  present  oenturies,  to 
life  in  England  only,  and  to  the  general  variations  of  mor- 
tality and  the  relative  mortality  of  the  sexes. 

The  circumstance  which  must  strike  every  one  as  most 
remarkable,  is  the  great  increase  which  has  taken  place  in 
longevi^.  To  put  this  in  a  olearer  ^i^^  ve  shall  collect 
vanoiu  tables  of  the  mean  duratioD  of  life,  specifying  the 
epochs  of  their  collection.  The  tables  fbniied  from  male 
lives  only,  have  a  capital  letter ;  f^om  ibmide  lives  only,  a 
imall  letter ;  from  both,  a  capital  and  a  small  letter.  At 
the  bottom  of  each  table  is  given  the  period  in  which  all  or 
most  of  the  lives  became  extinct.  The  number  in  the 
table  is  the  number  of  years  eiyoyed  by  ten  individuals: 


thus  in  table  T,  at  ihb  age  of  20,  the  mean  duration  of  a 
single  life  is  the  tenth  part  of  293  years,  or  29  -  3  years. 

Tt,  Kins  William's  Tontine  (Finlaison). 

LI,  LondoD  Table  .  (Simpson). 

Qo,  Norwich  Table    .       .  (Price). 

Rr.  Chester  Tables*        .  (Price). 

H  h,  Holy  Cross  Table    .       .  (Price). 

N  n,  Northampton  Table      .  (Price). 

A.   Amicable  Society's  TMo.'f 

C  c  Carlisle  Table         .  (Milne). 

E,  Equitable  IVble    .      .  (A.  Mo^d). 
G  g,  Government  Annuitants  (Fmlaison). 
P,    Chelsea  Fdnsionen      .  (Finhuson). 

F,  Friendly  Societies  Table  (Finhuson). 


Age. 

T 

t: 

1. 

Oo. 

R, 

r, 

Hh. 

Nn. 

A: 

Cc: 

E: 

G- 

8'- 

P: 

F: 

Age. 

0 

376 

192 

232 

281 

333 

339 

252 

387 

502 

555 

0 

5 

390 

424 

360 

402 

432 

474 

463 

408 

513 

469 

542 

5 

10 

357 

404 

348 

403 

419 

452 

460 

398 

■• 

488 

483 

456 

511 

.■ 

10 

15 

320 

373 

319 

375 

381 

414 

423 

365 

450 

450 

418 

472 

413 

15 

20 

293 

343 

289 

344 

349 

381 

387 

334 

366 

415 

417 

384 

440 

318 

376 

25 

280 

317 

361 

316 

320 

348 

'356 

309 

341 

379 

381 

359 

408 

311 

342 

25 

30 

263 

290 

836 

289 

293 

323 

327 

283 

311 

343 

345 

332 

376 

295 

309 

30 

35 

241 

263 

215 

261 

260 

293 

294 

257 

277 

310 

309 

302 

343 

279 

276 

35 

40 

217 

237 

196 

232 

229 

264 

264 

230 

244 

276 

274 

270 

311 

260 

246 

40 

45 

192 

206 

178 

203 

■  202 

235 

234 

205 

211 

245 

239 

238 

27B 

237 

216 

45 

50 

169 

178 

160 

176 

176 

206 

204 

i8d 

179 

2U 

204 

203 

244 

212 

187 

50 

55 

145 

155 

142 

149 

151 

175 

175 

156 

151 

176 

170 

172 

208 

186 

159 

55 

60 

116 

133 

124 

124 

124 

142 

149 

132 

125 

143 

139 

144 

173 

160 

133 

60 

65 

93 

102 

105 

101 

108 

119 

123 

109 

99 

118 

111 

116 

140 

132 

109 

65 

70 

72 

76 

88 

81 

6) 

88 

100 

86 

78 

92 

87 

92 

no 

105 

86 

70 

75 

56 

56 

78 

64 

70 

71 

79 

65 

62 

70 

66 

71 

8S 

65 

75 

80 

49 

38 

50 

52 

54 

52 

58 

48 

50 

55 

48 

49 

65 

48 

8V 

85 

36 

38 

35 

43 

48 

34 

40 

41 

34 

31 

48 

34 

85 

90 

20 

25 

15 

25 

35 

24 

29 

33 

26 

20 

28 

24 

90 

95 

12 

8 

14 

35 

11 

12 

16 

8 

95 

Tontine 

1728 

1740 

17 

72 

1751 

1735 

1740 

1779 

1760 

17 

SO 

1813 

1823 

com- 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

menced 

1737 

1769 

1781 

1780 

1780 

1820 

■1787 

1829 

1820 

1821 

1828 

1693. 

Comparing  tables  made  fhxn  the  same  sex,  or  from  the 
mixture  of  both,  that  is,  looking  at  T,  R,  A,  E,  and  G  to^ 
ther  for  the  males  ( P  and  F  are  made  from  the  labouring 
classes  exclusively),  at  t,  r,  and  ^  for  females,  and  at  LI, 
H  h,  N  n,  and  C  c  for  both  together,  the  general  increase 
of  longevity  is  sufficienily  apparent  The  older  tables, 
made  from  burial-registers,  will  not  prove  more  than  the 
general  fact,  uncorrected  as  tliey  are  both  for  increase  of 
population  and  migration.  The  great  excess  of  the  Carlisle 
Table,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  partly  owing  to  the  deaths 
from  small-pox  liaviog  been  allowed  for,  which,  though 
necessary  in  a  table  intended  for  subsequent  use  among  a 
vaoeinated  popnlation,  prevents  the  comparison  between 
the  Carlisle  and  preoeding  tables  from  being  altogether 
fhir.  The  tables  A  and  F  are  very  similar,  and  show  that 
the  iifo  of  the  more  provident  class  of  labourers  (who  resort 
to  Friendly  Societies)  is  now  as  good  as  those  of  the  Amicable 
Insurance  Office  in  the  last  century.  That  Society  is  sup- 
posed not  to  have  been,  in  former  times,  bo  careful  in  the 
selection  of  lives  as  the  modern  institutions  of  the  same 
kind.  This  was  probably  the  case,  though  another  circum- 
stance may  have  operated  still  more  on  the  table.  '  Up  to 
the  year  1608,  or  thereabouts,  no  lives  older  than  45  were 
aken ;  so  that,  while  the  registers  of  the  Equitable  Society 
have  been  constantly  recruited  with  selected  lives  from  45 
to  60,  as  well  as  at  the  lower  ages,  those  of  the  Amicable 
Sooitfty  have  not  had  Uie  same  advantage  above  the  age  of 
45.  We  think  however  that  much  of  the  difference  between 
the  two  arises  from  the  earlier  period  which  the  tables  of  the 
latter  Souety  represent 

That  the  life  of  a  Chelsea  pensioner,  who  b  pteaumed 


to  be  a  w<»n-out  soldier,  should  be  better  than  that  of  the 

most  provident  class  of  labourers,  may  seem  startling  at 
first ;  but  it  must  be  observed  that  this  is  only  after  the  ^e 
of  40 ;  and  the  explanation  of  this  circumstance  hangs  upon 
another  which  it  is  essential  to  notice. 

Let  us  compare  the  relative  lives  of  the  young  and  old  in 
the  dtGTerent  tables ;  that  is.  for  instance,  dividing  the  life 
of  a  person  aged  'iQ  into  1000  parts,  we  ask  how  many  such 
parts  there  are  found  in  the  life  of  60.  Ranging  the  results 
in  order  of  magnitude,  we  find  that,  the  life  of  20  being 
1000  in  every  table,  the  life  of  60  is  as  follows: — 


P:  503 

.  t:  388 

R. 

355 

LI,  429 

Hh,385 

F: 

354 

T:  396 

G:  375 

Cc 

345 

Nn,395 

r,  372 

A: 

342 

g:  393 

Oo,  360 

£: 

333 

To  show  that  this  distribution  does  not  arise  from  the 
method  of  forming  the  tables,  we  have  put  the  comma  after 
all  symbols  of  tables  formed  from  burial-r^st«rs  (except 
the  Carlisle,  which  has  been  in  every  point  too  carefully 
corrected  to  allow  it  to  rank  in  method  of  formation  with 
the  rest)  and  subject  to  errors  of  population*  and  the  colon 
after  those  tables  which  have  been  formed  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  no  errors  of  the  preceding  kind  con  appear.  It  will 
then  readily  be  sem,  as  a  general  result,  that  dd  life  ia 
relatively  longest  in  those  tables  in  wbidi  life  in  general  i& 

•  Mr.  Lnbfaodi'*  oecraetod  ttUa  ('Ubc  UmC  Ko..  •FMMUiutv')  WMdi 
hkv*  bem  pnbnble.  but  iha  idhd  dnntioa  f«  not  wpmwL 

i  FWBMd  worn*  yaan  ago.  tton  Um  ezpnianca  of  Dm  Sonetr.  which  hu 
^M0d  linn  ^es,  Thitr  reoani*  homm  m^oaty  b*  Mid  to  b«ftn  Itata 
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tbsolutely  shortest,  and  that  tables  fbnned  from  female  life 
exclusively  hold  a  mean  rank.  We  have  observed  the  same 
.  thing  in  many  other  tables,  and  vie  think  a  general  expla- 
natioa  can  be  given-  It  is  well  known  that  the  admirers 
ornature  (many  of  them,  at  least)  formerly  included  savage 
life  in  their  panegjTics,  and  contrasted  the  uniform  good 
shape  and  activity  of  many  vild  tribes  vith  the  fiequent 
deformity  and  debility  of  the  dvilised  man :  this  tnimioii 
bovever  MB  declined  since  it  vas  remarked  that  such  uni- 
formly of  streng;th  «a8  probably  a  cdnsequenee  of  its  being 
impossible  for  a  disabled  or  weakened  individual  to  subsist 
where  the  highest  stren^h  and  activity  are  required  to 
procure  common  necessaries.  Something  of  the  same  sort 
seems  to  take  place  with  regard  to  mortality :  where  the  pre- 
disposing causes  of  death  are  stron?  and  inadequately  met, 
the  weaker  constitutions  swell  the  table  of  mortality  at  the 
younger  ages,  leaving  a  relatively  stronger  class  to  face  the 
chances  of  more  advanced  life.  Thus  in  the  case  of  a  dis- 
abled soldier,  he  who  can  lasst  to  60  is  half  as  good,  in  point 
of  duration,  as  he  was  at  20 ;  whife  the  insurer  in  the 
Equitable  is  only  one-third  as  good  relatively,  and  abso- 
liituly  not  nearly  so  good  as  the  former. 

It  is  sidleiently  obvious  that  female  life  is  better  than 
male,  from  every  compattson  of  the  'preceding  tables,  and 
ahnost  at  every  a^.  To  compare  these  durations,  let  us 
■oppose  ten  individuals  at  every  age  in  T  and  t,  R  and  r, 
Gandg.  If  we  then  take  the  united,  amounts  of  their 
average  lives  from  15  to  85,  we  find  that,  one  age  vrith  ano- 
ther, and  for  equal  uumbers  of  males  and  females  similarly 
distrlbated. 

For  lOOOveanoffKing  William's  Tonttiw  Il041Years  of 
male  hfetheie<  Chester  Tables  .  .  1112>  female 
vein  the       I  Government  Tables    ,  1163*  life. 

Tberi>  appears  then  to  liave  been  a  slight  increase  in  the 
■>jraparative  goodness  of  fomale  life ;  from  which  those  who 
admit  it  must  conclude  that  improved  medical  science  and 
greater  accessibility  of  comforts  lengthen  the  life  of  tbmales 
more  than  that  of  males.  At  any  rate  the  other  extreme  is 
tolerably  veil  proved  by  foreign  tables,  Belgian  and  Swedish 
(we  have  none  in  this  country  to  settle  the  point),  namely, 
that  when  the  lives  of  women  are  employed  in  laborious 
occupations  in  the  open  air,  they  are  materially  shortened  in 
duration.  In  Belgium  the  lives  of  women  living  in  the 
country  are,  on  tl^  whole  population  in  the  country  (mostly 
labourers,  of  course),  shorter  than  tiiose  of  men;  while  in 
the  towns  they  are  longer,  the  proportion  above-meationed 
being  that  oft000tol071. 

On  the  mortality  of  the  infant  periods  of  life  there  is  but 
little  information.  All  tables,  except  the  Government  An- 
nuitants, unite  in  showing  that  the  value  of  life  improves 
up  to  a  period  which  di^rs  in  difi'erent  tables ;  being  six 
jcan  of  ^e  in  the  Northampton  Table,  and  five  in  the 
Cirhsle.  With  respect  to  the  Government  Table  it  must 
be  observed,  that  the  numbers  in  the  first  years  of  life  are 
niali,  and  also  that  all  the  lives  are  selected.  If  then  it  be 
laue  easy  to  select  the  best  lives  from  among  infants  than 
from  among  grown  people,  the  anomaly  of  these  tables  is 
explained ;  and  the  explanation  is  not  difficult  to  admit,  if 
we  remember  that  the  selection  ia  made  in  most  cases  by 
the  relations  of  the  party  selected,  who  are  perfectly  aware 
both  of  the  state  of  health  of  the  infant  (generally  more 
marked  than  that  of  a  grown  person)  and  the  longevity  of 
its  ancestors.  We  consider  the  Carlisle  Table  to  contain, 
at  tbis  time,  iba  best  information  on  the  period  of  life 
preceding  years  of  discretioii,  for  the  middle  and  higher 
classes. 

We  are  also  of  opinion  that  the  Carlisle  Table  ia  more 
likely  to  represent  truly  the  very  old  periods  of  life,  Dot 
from  any  greater  quantity  of  materialst  but  from  a  better 
theory  bavingbeen  applied  in  their  formation.  It  has  been 
very  common  to  end  tables  vrith  the  oldest  lives  observed  in 
diem:  thus  the  Equitable  Table  ends  at  97,  because  the 
latest  ^of  the  deaths  from  which  it  was  formed  (5144  in 
number)  took  place  at  that  age.  This  is  not  correct  in  prin- 
ciple, and  is  the  same  thing  as  if,  a  pair  of  dice  having  been 
thrown  a  lai^e  number  of  times  (say  10,000),  it  should  bo 
inferred  that  no  runs  of  doublets  should  ever  be  calculated 
on  of  loogec  duration  than  those  observed  during  the  course 
of  the  throws.  In  the  case  of  the  dice  we  can  calculate 
beforehand  what  was  the  chance  of  longer  runs ;  and  in  the 
table  of  mortality  we  have  no  d  priori  calculation,  but  only 
obserratioD  of  instanoes :  this  throws  a  difficulty  in  the  way. 


but  that  difficulty  is  not  properly  met  by  excluskm  of  idl 
that  has  not  happened  as  impossible.  For  the  caleulatRHii 
connected  with  annuities,  See.  it  is  of  little  consequence, 
because  cases  rarely  occur  in  which  the  purchasing  parties 
are  above  80 ;  at  which  age  the  chance  of  living  twenty 
years  is  so  small,  that  it  would  not  maah  affect  the  pecu- 
niary results  if  those  who  could  get  over  the  period  between 
80  and  100  years  vera  afterwards  supposed  to  live  for  ever. 
But  for  the  determination  of  ^e  physical  lafrs  of  the  dur»* 
tion  of  life,  such  termination  of  the  tables  at  the  oldest  age 
of  observed  death  is  wholly  inadmis^ble. 

Mr.  Babbage  has  published  ('ComparatiTeViev  of  In- 
stitutions for  the  Assurance  of  Lives,*  London,  1 826 ;  Table 
XII.,  Appendix,  from  Easton's  Human  Longevity,  Salis- 
bury, 1799)  a  table  formed  from  1751  persons  who  attuned 
the  age  of  100,  which  we  subjjoin,  with  such  additions  as 
will  make  it  oorrespond  with  those  given  before : — 


IJSl 


1587 
14« 
1240 

37C 


83S 
716 


473 


416 

tM 

883 


2M 

185 
163 
148 


126 
H2 
W 

79 


IM 


145 
168 
154 

150 
140 


120 
94 
8D 
«» 

57 


8 


91 

lis 

120 

133 
143 


t«4 

131 
IM 
127 
ISO 


115 

108 
104 
106 
110 


107 
116 
112 
123 
119 


111 
li« 
111 
102 
101 


8oa 


838  llU 

839  [112 
635  ,m 
«»  ll]4 
817  |115 


813  '116 
a04  U17 


801 
803 
808 


811 
805 
804 


f 


US 
lU 
108 
120 
114 

ICS 
U6 
100 
107 
IM 


136 
158 

m 

143 
167 


}?? 
139 
148 
166 

200 
250 

333 
5M 

low 


SI 

SoS 

539 
508 


WO 
450 
400 
W 

300 

250 
200 
150 
100 
50 


181 
132 


ISI 
US 


136 
138 

1^ 


K8 
144 
145 


146 

147 
lid 
HI 
160 


This  table  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  that  very  larj^u 
amount  of  dubious  testimony  which  exists,  in  various  places, 
upon  instances  of  particular  longevity.  Looked  at  sepa- 
rately, there  are  no  means  of  refLitmg  anyone  instance;  but 
their  united  effect  is  beyond  all  credibility.  The  ages  of 
many  of  these  parties  must  have  been  ascertained  by  their 
own  statements  of  the  earliest  public  eventa  within  tiheir 
memory,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  very  old  persons  fre- 
quently confuse  what  they  have  heard  talked  about  in  their 
infancy  with  what  they  have  seen  themselves.  There  is 
also  a  ni^ural  tendency  to  exaggerate  great  age.  Enough 
however  remains,  when  every  possible  allowance  has  been 
made  for  error,  to  show  that  the  remaining  life  of  a  person 
aged  1 00  years  is  not  so  very  small  as  it  is  generally  believed 
to  be ;  and  we  strongly  suspect  that  the  last  25  years  of  the 
Carlisle  Table  are  no  exaggeration,  but  really  considerably 
short  of  the  actual  lav  wmch  prevails  among  the  middle 
classes  of  society. 

MORTAR.  Common  mortar  is  the  substance  placed  be- 
tween the  stones  or  bricks  of  a  building  to  cement  them 
together,  and  thus  cause  them  to  retain  their  places  uid 
^ve  strength  and  stability  to  the  edifice.  Mortar  is  essen- 
tially composed  of  lime  and  siliceous  sand,  the  first  beine  ia 
the  state  of  hydrate  ur  slacked  lime :  the  sand  is  used  of 
different  degrees  of  fineness.  The  hardness  which  mortar 
acquires  is  owing  to  the  gradual  conversion  of  the  hydrate 
of  lime  into  carbonate  of  lime,  which  takes  place  very 
slowly  by  the  absorption  of  carbonic  acid  gas  from  the  at- 
mosphere ;  in  this  state  it  adheres  very  firmly  to  tbe 
particles  of  silica  diffused  through  it,  and  both  are  strongly 
united  with  the  material  employed  in  the  building. 

In  order  that  this  change  may  occur  with  advantage, 
certain  conditions  are  requisite :  if  the  mortar  drius  ,tpa> 
quickly,  the  carbonate  formed  ii^'tk^[^irW&/y^^ 
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and  will  not  aoquire  the  neeesiar|r  adhesive  property ;  it, 
w  the  other  hand,  the  mortar  be  pUeed  under  water,  a  p«- 
tion  of  the  lime  will  gradually  dissolve,  what  remains 
will  become  carbonate  with  great  difficulty,  and  the  par- 
ticles of  sand  will  be  isolated.  If.  on  the  contrary,  the 
mortar  be  long  kept  moist  and  exposed  to  the  air,  the  car- 
bonic acid  gas  aet*  slowly  but  incessantly  on  the  lime,  the 
water  of  which  becomes  gradually  saturated  with  it,  and 
this  being  transferred  to  the  lime,  it  is  converted  into  an 
almost  crystalline  carbonate,  in  successive  portions  or  lay^, 
and  these  adhere  with  great  force  to  the  particles  of  sand. 
It  follows,  fk-om  what  has  been  stated,  that  buildings 
erected  when  the  weather  is  too  hot  are  less  stable  than 
those  which  are  constructed  later  in  the  year ;  but  it  is  to 
ba  observed,  that  during  frost,  owing  to  the  freezii^  of  the 
water,  absorption  of  carbonic  acid  is  not  only  stopped, 
but  the  solidity  of  the  mortar  is  destroyed  by  the  freezing 
or  crystallisation  of  the  water. 

The  proportions  of  lime  and  sand  employed  are  subject 
to  oonnderable  variation ;  those  most  commonly  used  are 
said  to  be  a  bushel  of  lime  to  a  bushel  and  a  half  of 
sand ;  but  where  lime  is  dear,  the  quantity  used  is  fre- 
quently smallK*.  The  method  of  making  the  mortar  is 
perfeouy  simple ;  the  lime  is  either  first  slacked  by  the 
addition  of  water,  and  then  the  sand  and  more  water  are 
mixed  with  it,  or  the  lime  and  sand  are  first  mixed,  and 
water  is  added  to  them  in  the  requisite  quantity.' 

Much  has  been  said  as  to  the  extreme  hoidneis  of  an* 
tient  mortar,  and  it  is  supposed  that  some  secret  method  was 
adopted  in  its  preparation ;  but  the  &et  may  pn^bly  be 
aoeoooted  for  by  merely  referring  to  the  circumstance,  that 
the  lone  exposure  which  it  has  undergone  in  considerable 
masses  nas  given  it  the  opportuni^  of  slowly  acquiring  the 
earbonio  acid  from  the  air,  upon  which  its  hardness  and  du- 
rability depend.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  lime  which  is 
not  sufficiently  burnt,  or  lime  which  has  been  slacked  by 
tiie  mouture  which  it  has  acquired  by  exposure  to  the  at- 
mosphere, cannot  form  good  mortar ;  ibe  first  has  not  been 
deprived  of  the  carbonic  add  which  it  is  requisite  to  regain 
slowly  from  the  air,  and  the  latter  has  re-acquired  it  under 
circumstances  which  diminish  instead  of  increase  the  lolidi^ 
of  the  mortar. 

When  limestones  contain  considorable  portions  of  silica 
and  alumini^  they  form  what  has  been  termed  of  late  years 
hydrauUe  Hmet  and  the  mortars  made  with  them  are 
called  hydraolic  mortars.  Of  these,  Parker's  cement  is  a 
well  known  kind :  it  will  tet,  as  it  is  termed,  or  become 
H^d,  in  a  qnarter  of  an  hour,  either  in  the  air  or  under 
water.  In  France  artificial  hydraulic  lime  has  been  jvepared, 
uid  appears  to  answer  the  purpose  extremely  welL  The 
limestone  from  which  Parker's  cement  is  made  contains 
about  62  per  cent  of  carbonate  of  lime,  6  of  carbonate  of 
iron,  15  of  silica,  5  of  alumina,  6  of  water,  and  some  oxide 
of  iron. 

MORTAR,  a  vessel  in  which  substances  are  either 
reduced  to  frEigments.  pulverised,  or  dissolved  by  beating  or 
trituration  with  a  pestle.  Mortars  are  made  of  different 
materials  and  various  sizes  and  forms,  according  to  the  use 
to  which  they  ore  to  be  applied.  For  the  purpose  of  break- 
ing large  massea  into  smaller,  or  for  pulverising  ores,  metals, 
and  eoorse  or  heavy  matters,  a  lai^  casb-iron  mortar  with  a 
pestle  of  the  same  material  is  generally  preferred:  it  is 
placed  upon  a  block,  the  pestle  Iwing  attached  to  a  spring, 
which  greatly  relieves  the  operator.  Mortars  made  of 
Wedgevood  or  stone  ware  are  extensively  employed  for  pul- 
verising, mixing,  and  dissolving,  and  they  are  generally  used 
by  apothecaries  and  chemists  in  preparing  medicines.  In 
some  cases  glass  mortars  are  used,  but  this  is  only  for  solu- 
tion or  mixing,  and  not  for  pulverising. 

For  nice  chemical  uses,  such  as  the  reduction  of  sub- 
stances to  fine  powder,  an  agate,  flint,  or  porphyry  mortar  is 
used,  care  being  taken  that  the  mortar  is  of  a  sufficiently 
hud  material  to  prevent  abrasion  by  the  substance  pulverised 
in  it 

H0RTA1tA,The  Province  of,  in  the  Sardinian  terri- 
tories, north  of  the  Po,  forms  part  of  the  great  plain  of 
Lombardy.  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Novara.  on  the 
west  by  Vercelli,  on  the  south  by  the  Po,  which  divides  it 
from  Alessandria,  and  on  the  east  by  the  Ticino,  which 
separates  it  from  the  Milanese  territory.  The  Agogna  and 
the  Terdoppio,  both  affluents  of  the  Po,  cross  the  province 
from  north  to  south.  The  length  of  theprovince  is  25  miles 
from  east  to  west,  and  its  brradth  is  about  22  miles  from 


n(H*th  to  south.  The  t«oducts  of  the  ooimtry  are  rice,  corn. 
Indian  conif  wine,  and  silk  \  there  are  also  pastures  for  cattle. 
This  district  was  formerly,  and  is  still  now  oocationally, 
called  Lomellina,  from  the  small  town  of  Lomello.  It  con  * 
stituted  a  Baf  of  Uie  empire,  with  the  title  of  marquisate. 
The  towns  are,— 1.  Mort&ra,  with  4000  inhabitants:  2, 
Vig^vano,  the  largest  town  in  the  province,  near  the  right 
bank  of  the  Ticino,  which  is  a  bishop's  see,  has  several 
churches  and  convents,  manufoctories  of  gauze,  hats,  and 
soap,  a  poorhouse  and  workhouse  opened  in  1832,  and  12,000 
inhabitants.   (Neigebaur.  CiUendario  Sardo.'i 

MORTARS  are  piecea  of  ordnance  which,  compared  with 
Runs,  are  very  short,  and  which  are  employed  to  throw 
shells  or  carcasses  at  considerable  elevations  (generally  at 
45°,  but  sometimes  as  much  as  70°),  in  order  that  the  mis- 
sile may  range  to  a  great  distance,  and.  by  falling  nearly 
vertically  upon  the  oqect  (a  barrack,  magazine,  or  case- 
mate), may  crush  it  by  the  momentum  acquired  in  descend- 
ing. Mortars  are  either  of  iron  or  brass ;  they  rest  upon 
solid  beds,  and  the  trunnions  or  cylinders  upon  which  they 
turn,  in  giving  the  required  elevation,  are  placed  at  the 
lower  extremity  of  the  piece.  A  mortar  platform,  in  a  bat- 
tery, should  be  very  strong,  in  order  that  it  may  bear  the 
great  recoil  or  shock  of  the  piece  when  fired ;  and  it  should 
be  carefully  laid  in  a  horizontal  positicm. 

The  calibres  of  mortars  in  the  British  service  are  4}.  5^, 
8,  1 0,  and  13  inches.  All  these  different  kinds  of  mortars 
are  used  on  land,  and  the  two  last  are  also  employed  in  the 
navy;  but  in  this  latter  service  the  pieces  are  about  16 
inehes  longer  than  the  land-secrioe  pieces  of  the  same 
calibre.   Toe  two  Brat  are  sometimes  cued  royal  mortars. 

By  varying  the  elune  of  powder  in  the  same  mortar,  it 
has  oeen  found  that  there  ia  a  parricniar  elevation  which, 
with  each  charge,  gives  a  longer  range  than  is  obtained 
from  an  equal  charge  at  any  o&er  elevation.  It  has  also 
been  found  that  the  elevations  which  give  the  longest  ranges 
differ  much  in  two  mortars  of  different  calibres,  but  of  like 
proportions,  even  when  charged  with  quantities  of  powder 
bearing  the  same  proportion  to  the  weights  of  the  shells. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  mortars  were  employed  in  the 
year  1495,  at  (he  siege  of  the  castle  of  Naples,  but  on  tiu 
other  ground  than  a  statement  that  artillery  of  considerabU' 
magnitude  was  conveyed  into  Italy  with  the  army  o( 
Charles  VUL  In  1588  however  the  use  of  mortars  muit 
have  been  well  known;  8iiu»,iiithe  Appendix  to  the 'Col- 
loquies of  Tartoglia,*  which  was  published  in  that  year,  ihe 
method  of  filling  and  projecting  carcasses  is  fully  described: 
and  it  appears  that,  in  the  same  year,  shells  were  thrown 
from  ordnance  at  the  siege  of  Wa^tendonk.  [Bohb.]  Red- 
hot  shot  were  thrown  from  mortars  at  the  si^  of  Bremen, 
by  the  Swedes,  in  1665. 

The  first  artillerists  were  somewhat  capricious  in  the 
formation  of  their  great  ordnance;  and  among  the  various 
kinds  which  they  devised  may  be  mentioned  what  were 
called  Partridge  mortars.  These  had  one  great  central  bore 
for  the  reception  of  a  shell ;  and  about  it,  on  the  face  of  the 
muzzle,  were  sunk  thirteen  chambers,  each  of  which  con- 
tained a  grenade.  The  shell  and  grenades  were  discbat^e*! 
at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  air  they  must  have  appeared 
like  a  flight  of  birds;  from  which  dreumstance,  no  doubt, 
the  name  of  the  mortar  was  taken. 

The  Dutch  engineer  Coehom  invented  a  small  mortar 
for  throwing  grenades  into  the  covered-ways  of  places. 
They  were  capable  of  being  carried  about  and  served  by  one 
man ;  consequently  they  could  be  readilj  brought  up  to  a 
convenient  spot,  and  rapidly  fired  when  ttwas  intended  to 
drive  the  defenders  from  behind  the  parapets.  Inthe  French 
service  Pierriers  (small  mortars  loaded  with  stones)  are  stilt 
employed  for  the  same  purpose. 

In  the  year  1771  an  experiment  was  tried  atGitodtar  on 
the  discharge  of  stones  from  an  excavation  in  the  rock.  The 
figure  of  the  excavation  is  a  parabolic  conoid,  whose  axis  is 
4  feet  long,  and  whose  diameter  at  the  muzzle  is  3  feet  It 
was  charged  with  27  lbs.  of  powder  and  1470  stones ;  and. 
on  the  explosion  taking  place,  nearly  one-fourfh  sf  the 
stones  were  projected  to  the  distance  ti  100  yards.  There 
are  several  rock-mortars,  as  they  are  eaUed,  at  Malta,  and 
such  may  on  some  occasions  be  useful  for  Uie  defence  of  a 
pass. 

MORTGAGE.  A  general  notion  of  a  mortgage  may  be 
collected  from  the  following  passage  in  Littleton  332X 
who  treats  of  mortg^es,  as  then  iiyafc,  under  |he  general 
head  of  estates  upon  cogdi^on^  by  CjOOglC 
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'  If  a  feoffment  be  made  upon  such  condition,  that  if  the 
feoffee  pay  to  the  feoffee,  at  a  certain  day,  40/.  of  money, 
that  then  the  feoffor  may  re-enter,  &o..—in  thi»  case  the 
feoffee  if  called  tenant  in  moi^ge,  which  is  as  much  to 
sa^,  in  French,  as  mortgage;  and  in  I^tin,  mortuum  va- 
dium. And  it  s««neth  that  the  cause  why  it  is  called  mort- 
gage  is,  for  that  it  is  doubtAil  whether  the  feoffor  will  pay.  at 
the  dw  limited,  lueb  sum  or  not :  and  if  he  doth  not  pay, 
then  the  land,  which  is  put  in  pledge  upon  condition  for  the 

Sayment  of  the  money,  ia  taken  from  him  for  ever,  and  so 
eod  to  him.  upon  condition,  &c   And  if  ho  doth  pay  the 
money,  then  the  {de^e  is  dead  as  to  the  tenant,*  &c. 

The  money  thus  agreed  to  be  paid  by  the  feoffor  must  be 
supposed  to  he  money  borrowed  from  the  feoffee,  or  the 
amount  of  a  debt  due  from  the  feoffor  to  the  feoffee,  though 
Littleton  does  not  expressly  say  so.  According  to  the  t^ms 
of  this  contract,  if  the  feoffor  or  the  feoffor's  heir  did  not 
pay  the  money  at  the  time  appointed,  the  land  became  the 
absolute  proper^  of  .the  feoffee. 

The  nufftuum  vadium  of  GlanviUe  (book  x.)  is  evidently 
a  diffSmnt  thing  from  the  mortuum  vadium  Littleton, 
end  OUnville's  explanation  of  the  term  seems  more  ap- 
plicable to  hii  mortuum  vadium.  Aan  littleton's  is  to  the 
mort^kge  whioh  he  describes.  'When  an  immovable  thing, 
says  GlanviUe, '  is  put  into  pledge,  and  seisin  of  it  has  been 
deuTered  to  the  creditor  for  a  definite  term,  it  has  either 
been  agreed  between  the  creditor  and  debtor  that  the  pro- 
ceeds and  rents  shall  in  the  meantime  reduce  the  debC  or 
that  they  shall  in  no  measure  be  so  applied.  The  former 
agreement  is  just  and  binding;  the  other  unjust  and  dis- 
honest, and  is  that  called  a  mortgage,  but  this  is  not  pro- 
hibited by  the  king's  court,  although  it  considers  sucn  a 
pledge  as  a  species  of  usury.'   (Beames'  TVatttl.) 

littleton  describes  the  old  and  strict  law  of  mortgage ;  but 
tbecourtsof  equity  gradually  introduced  such  modifications 
as  to  eonvert  a  mortgage  from  Its  antient  simplicity  into  a  very 
artificial  and  complicated  arrangemoit  A  mortage  is  a 
eontract,  and  therefore  reauires  two  persons  at  least.  Mie  of 
whom  borrows  and  the  otner  lends  money.  The  borrower 
is  the  owner  of  land  which  he  conveys  or  transfers  as  a  se- 
curity to  the  lender  of  the  money :  uie  borrower  is  called 
the  mortgager,  and  the  lender  is  called  the  mortgagee.  The 
wAcU  transaction  is  properly  termed  a  mortgage ;  but  the 
name  is  sometimes  applied  simply  to  the  debt;  The  nature 
of  this  contract,  as  it  is  now  understood,  will  best  appear 
from  a  brief  enumeration  of  the  essential*  terms  of  the  in- 
strument called  a  mortgage  deed.  For  tbe  sake  of  simpli- 
city, the  case  of  a  mortgage  in  foe  may  be  taken  as  the 
example ;  and  tbe  remaru  which  follow  must  be  considered 
as  applicable  to  that  description  of  mortga^. 

The  instrument  of  mortgage  is  a  deed  indented.  It 
commences  by  reciting  that  the  mortgager  is  the  owner  in 
fee  simple  of  tbe  lands  which  it  is  intended  by  the  deed  to 
oonvey  to  the  mortgagee,  and  that  tbe  mortgagee  has 
agreed  to  lend  him  a  certain  sum  of  money  on  the  security 
of  the  lands.  It  is  then  declared  that,  in  pursuance  of  tbe 
said  agreement,  tbe  mortgagee  has  paid  to  the  mortgager 
the  sum  of  money  which  he  (the  mortgagee)  has  agreed  to 
lend.  The  mor^ager  then  conveys  to  the  mortgagee  and 
his  heirs  the  lands  ip  question,  with  a  condition  that  if  the 
mortgager,  his  heirs,  executors,  administrators,  or  assigns, 
ahatl  pay  to  the  mortgagee,  his  executes,  &c.,  the  sum  of 
mon^  borrowed,  with  interest  for  the  same  at  the  rate  in 
the  mstrument  mentioned,  upon  a  liiture  day,  whioh  is 
named  In  the  deed  (generally  a  year  from  the  date  of  the 
mortgue  deed),  without  any  deduction  or  abatement  what- 
soever.ue  deed  shall  then  oease  and  be  void  to  all  intents  and 
purpoMB.  In  addition  to  this  conveyance  of  thie  lands,  the 
mortgwer  promises  and  undertakes  to  pay  the  principal 
money  bcnrrowed.  and  interest  on  the  same,  at  the  rate  and 
at  the  time  befcne  mentioned  in  the  instrument;  and  he 
also  covenants  (as  the  legal  phrase  is)  that  he  has  fiill 
right  to  convey  the  lands  in  the  manner  expressed  in 
the  pr^ious  part  of  the  instrument  It  is  further  agreed 
that,  aher  the  mortgager  shall  have  failed  to  pay  the  prin- 
cipal sum  of  money,  and  interest,  or  any  part  thereof,  as  be- 
five  agreed,  the  mortgagee,  his  heirs,  or  anigns,  may  take 
poasesaion  of  the  lands  so  conveyed  as  aforesaid,  and  use  and 
■qtqr  them,  and  take  the  rents  and  profits,  without  any  hin- 
dtince  or  interruption  from  the  mortgage,  his  hein,  execu* 
torB,adnunistntors,or  aaugns,  or  any  otlKr  person  or  persons, 
it  iislso  provided  that  nntU  the  mortganer  shall  have  made 


such  defoult  in  payment  as  aforesaid,  he,  his  heirs,  or  as- 
signs, shall  hold  and  enjoy  and  receive  the  rents  and  pro- 
fiu  of  the  lands  without  any  interruption  or  hindrance  from 
the  mortgagee,  his  heirs,  or  assigns.  In  many  mortgage 
deeds  it  IS  also  provided,  that  if  the  principal  money  and 
interest,  or  any  part  thereof  are  not  paid  at  the  time  agreed 
on,  the  mort^igee  may  sell  the  mortgaged  lands  (giving 
proper  notice  to  the  motgager  of  sueh  his  intentioik.  if  no- 
tice is  provided  for  by  the  instrument) :  it  ia  also  prorided 
that  after  paying  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale,  and  out  of  any 
rents  or  profits  which  he  may  have  received  from  the  lands, 
the  costs  and  expenses  of  the  sale,  and  all  other  expenses 
incurred  in  the  execution  of  the  trust  for  sale,  and  retaining 
what  lA  due  to  him  for  principal  and  interest,  tbe  mortgagee 
must  pay  the  surplus,  if  any,  to  the  mortgager,  his  heirs, 
executors,  administrators,  or  asaigns,  or  as  ne  or  they  shall 
direct.  In  deeds  which  contain  a  power  of  sale,  it  is  usual 
to  insert  a  proviso,  that  such  power  of  sale  ia  not  to  destroy 
or  prejudice  the  mortgagee's  right  of  foreclosure. 

These  are  the  essential  parts  of  a  mortgage-deed,  which 
is  varied  according  to  the  estate  or  interest  in  the  lands 
which  the  mor^ager  conveys  to  the  morigue^  and  aooord- 
ing  tothespeeialagrBKnentof  tfaeparties.  mUieexeoution 
of  the  deed,  the  estate  of  the  mortgager  in  the  la^  mort- 
gaged is  conditionally  transferred  to  ^e  mortgagee,  but  tbe 
mortgager's  estate  is  not  forfeited  till  he  makes  defoult  in  pay- 
ment of  the  money  borrowed  and  interest  at  the  time  named 
in  tbe  deed.  The  money  borrowed  is  however  seldom  paid 
at  the  time  agreed  on,  the  consequence  of  which  is  that  the 
mortgager's  estate  is  forfeited  by  his  not  fulfilling  the  con- 
dition, and  the  mortgagee  becomes  the  absolute  legal  owner 
of  tbe  land,  or  of  such  estate  in  it  as  was  conveyed  to  bim. 
He  can  then  bring  an  action  of  ejectment  against  the  mort- 
gager, if  the  mortgager  ia  in  possessiop  of  tbe  land,  without 
giving  him  notice ;  and  he  can  do  this  even  before  «lefoult  in 
payment,  unless  it  is  agreed  by  the  mortg^e-deed  that  the 
mortgager  shall  remain  in  possession  till  he  makea  d^ult, 
and  a  clause  to  this  effect  is  commonly  inserted  in  the  deed. 
After  the  mortgage  is  made,  the  mortgager  cannot  make  a 
lease  of  tbe  lands  without  the  mmtgagee's  consent,  for  he 
has  no  interest  in  the  land  out  of  which  he  can  create  a 
legal  estate  ;  and  if  any  such  lessee  gets  possession  of  the 
land,  the  mortgagee  may  qect  him.  But  tbe  lessee  who 
claims  by  a  title  prior  to  the  mortgage  is  not  affected  by  the 
mortgage  transaction,  though,  after  default  is  made  and  he 
has  notice  from  the  mortgagee,  he  is  bound  to  pay  to  bim 
the  future  rents  and  those  which  are  then  due. 

There  has  been  considerable  discussion  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  relation  of  the  mortgager  in  posaession  and  the  mort- 
gagee i  and  this  relation  has  been  supposed  to  be  that  of 
tenant  and  landlord,  the  nature  of  the  tenanoy  varying  accord- 
ing as  we  contemplate  it  before  or  after  deiault.  But  this 
seems  an  erroneous  view  of  the  legal  effect  of  the  contract, 
and  the  supposition  of  a  tenancy  is.perfecdy  uaeleas  for  the 
explanation  of  the  rights  either  of  the  mortgager  or  mort- 
gagee, which  are  determined  by  the  instrument  of  mort- 
gage, and  by  the  well-established  jurisdiction  of  courts  of 
equity  in  matters  of  mortgage. 

From  tbe  time  of  default  being  made,  the  several  inte- 
rests of  the  mortgager  and  the  mortgagee  in  the  land  muut 
be  considered  as  chieffy  belonging  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
equity.  When  the  morigagee,  by  default  of  tbe  mort- 
gager, has  become  the  absuute  legal  owner  of  the  lands,  tbe 
mortgager  possesses  what  is  railed  the  equiu  of  redemp- 
tioiu  This  equity  of  redemption  is  considered  by  courts  of 
equity  as  an  estate  in  the  land :  it  may  be  devised  by  the 
mortgager,  and,  in  case  of  his  intestacy,  it  will  descend  to 
his  heir;  it  may  be  sold,  or  it  may  be  mortgaged;  it  is 
subject  both  to  dower  (in  equity,  by  3  and  4  W.  IV.,  c.  105) 
and  curtesy ;  and  it  may  be  settled  like  a  legal  estate. 

By  a  recent  statute  (1  Vic,  c.  2S),  made  for  tbe  purpose 
of  explaining  the  statute  of  liroitationB(3  Sc  4W.  IV.,  c.  '27), 
it  is  enacted,  That  any  person  entitled  to  or  claiming  under 
any  mortg^  of  land  (as  defined  by  tbe  Isst-mentioned  act) 
may  make  an  entry  or  bring  an  action  at  law  or  snit  in 
equity,  to  recover  such  land,  at  any  time  within  twenty 
years  next  after  the  last  payment  of  any  part  of  the  prin- 
cipal money  or  interest  secured  by  luch  mortgage,  although 
more  than  twenty  years  may  have  ela{»ed  since  tiie  time  at 
which  the  rigfat  to  moke  such  entry  or  bring  such  actim 
or  suit  in  equity  ahall  have  first  accrued.  This  act  was 
passed  to  protect  the  mortg^ee  who  aUowa-the  mortgwer 
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to  coDtinue  in  poMesaion  of  the  land  or  in  the  receipt  of  the 
rents  and  profits ;  and  it  secures  to  him  his  rights  for  twenty 
years  after  the  last  payment  of  principal  or  interest  by  the 
mortgager.  By  the  3  &  4  W.  iV^  c.  27,  when  a  mortga^ 
has  got  poMCssion  of  the  land  or  receipt  of  the  profits,  the 
mortgager,  or  the  person, cUiining  throi^  him,  can  wUy 
bring  B  suit  to  redeem  the  lands  within  twenQr  years  next 
after  the  oommeocement  of  such  possession  or  receipt,  or 
vidiin  twenty  years  ftom  the  time  when  the  m<H^gag«e 
or  the  person  daiming  through  him  last  acknowledged  in 
writing  to  the  mortgager,  or  some  person  claiming  his 
estate,  or  to  the  agent  of  such  mortgager  or  person,  his  title 
of  mortgager  or  right  to  redemption.  The  mortgager,  or  the 
person  olaiming  under  him,  may  therefore,  at  any  time 
within  the  limits  above- named,  tender  to  the  mortgagee  his 
principal  money  and  interest,  and  claim  a  reconveyance  of 
the  lands ;  and  if  the  mortgagee  will  not  accept  the  tender 
and  reconvey,  the  mortgager  may  compel  him  by  filing  a 
bill  in  equity  for  the  redemption  of  his  lands. 

A  mortgagee  can  transfer  his  mortgage  to  another.  The 
transfer  or  assignment,  as  it  is  generally  called,  consists  of 
two  parts  exprMsed  in  one  deeo,  the  tntnidiar  of  the  debt, 
and  the  conveyance  of  the  land,  which  is  the  security  for 
the  debt.  If  the  mortgager  is  not  a  parly  to  the  assign- 
ment, the  austgnee  takes  the  mortgage  exactly  on  the  terms 
on  which  the  assignor  held  it  at  the  time  of  the  assignment. 
If  therefore  the  mortgager  should  happen  to  have  paid  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  the  debt,  the  assignee,  in  coming  to  a 
settlement  with  him,  must  submit  to  allow  such  payment 
in  diminution  of  the  original  debt  which  the  ueignor 
atfected  to  assign  to  him. 

Though  the  mortgagee,  after  the  mortgager's  default  in 

{layment  of  the  principal  money  and  interest,  has  the  abso- 
ute  legal  estate,  he  if  still  coiaidered  by  courts  of  equity 
only  to  hold  it  as  a  soonritv  fbr  his  debt  The  legal  estate 
in  the  land  will  descend  to  the  mortgagee**  heir,  or  wQl  pass 
by  his  wilU  if  duly  executed ;  but  the  neir  or  ^visee  takes 
only  Uie  leual  estate  in  the  land,  and  the  money  or  debt 
<as  a  genenil  rule)  belonjpi  to  the  mortgagee's  admrnistrator 
or  executor. 

If  the  principal  money  and  interest  are  not  paid  at  the 
time  agreed  on,  the  mortgagee  may  file  a  bill  of  foreclosure 
against  the  mortgager,  ay  such  bill  the  mortgagee  calls 
on  the  mortgager  lo  redeem  his  estate  forthwith,  by  pay- 
ment of  the  principal  money,  interest,  and  costs ;  and  if  the 
mortgager  does  not  do  this  within  ^e  time  named  by  the 
decree  of  the  court  (which  is  generally  within  six  months 
after  the  master  in  chancery  has  made  his  report  of  what 
is  due  fbr  principal,  interest,  and  eostsx  he  is  for  ever  fore- 
clMsd  ana  barred  oS  his  equity  of  redemption,  and  the 
mortga^gae  becomes  the  owner  of  the  land  in  equity,  as  he 
was  berore  at  law.  If  the  money  is  paid  at  the  time  named, 
the  mortgagee  must  reconvey  the  land,  and  deliver  up  to 
the  mortgager  all  the  deeds  and  writings  in  hii  possession 
relating  to  the  land. 

If.  both  the  mortgager  and  mortgagee  are  living  at  the 
time  when  the  lands  are  redeemed,  and  nothing  has  been' 
done  by  either  party  to  assign  or  transfer  his  interest  to 
any  other  person,  the  transaction  is  a  very  simple  one  :  the 
mortgager  pays  his  debt  and  interest,  and  the  mortgagee 
reconveys  the  lands.  Tbo  settlement  of  accounts  between 
the  mortgager  and  mortgi^ee  may  be  rend«ed  more 
difficult  by  the  cirenmstance  of  ue  mortgagee  having 
received  the  rents,  fbr  which  the  decree  for  redemption 
provides  that  he  must  account  It  may  however  happen 
that  the  mortgager  or  mortgagee  is  dead,  or  that  they  nave 
severally  disposed  of  their  interests  in  the  lands,  or  all  these 
events  may  have  happened,  which  renders  the  settlement 
much  more  complicated. 

To  take  the  case  of  mortgager  and  mortgagee  being  dead. 
As  every  mortgage  transaction  implies  a  debt  trota  the 
mortgager  to  the  mortg^^ee,  which  he  is  bound  to  pay, 
oven  if  there  are  no  covenants  for  payment  in  the  mort- 
gage-deed, it  follows  that,  according  to  the  general  rule  of 
law,  his  personal  estate  is  in  the  first  instance  liable  to  pay 
the  mrart^age  debt,  unless  he  has  by  his  will  made  a  iiffer- 
ent  provision  for  payment  of  it.  Thus  the  heir  or  devisee 
of  the  equity  of  redemption  may  be  entitled  to  eall  on  the 
'  administrator  or  executor  to  pay  the  mortgage  debt.  If 
however  the  lands  in  question  were  not  mwtgaged  by  the 
intestate  or  devisor,  but  the  equity  of  redemption  descended 
or  was  densed  to  him  fhmt  or  bf  the  moriMoer,  or  if  he 


purchased  the  equity  of  redemption,  his  personal  estate  is 
not  liable  to  pay  the  mortgage  debt;  but  the  person  who 
derives  his  title  to  the  land  from  such  intestate,  devisor,  or 
purchaser,  must  take  it  sulfjeot  to  the  burden  of  tbe  mort- 
gage debt 

When  a  mortgage  deed  dbntains  a  power  of  sale,  which 
is  exercised  in  the  lifbtime  of  die  mortga^r,  the  sorplua 
money  is  personal  estate ;  bnt  if  the  sale  is  eKeted  after 
the  mor^ger*s  death,  die  mon^  belongs  to  his  heir  or 
the  devisee  of  the  tends. 

The  person  entitled  to  receive  the  debt  is  the  administra- 
tor or  executor  of  the  mortgagee ;  for,  as  already  observed, 
the  land  is  only  considered  as  a  security  for  the  debt,  which 
the  raortgaeer  has  bound  himself,  his  heirs,  executors,  and 
administrators,  to  pay  to  the  mortgagee,  his  executors,  ad- 
ministrators, and  assigns.  Thus  whether  the  mortgagee 
dies  without  having  or  after  having  assigned  his  mortgage, 
the  money  is  a  debt  due  to  the  personC  representative  o' 
,the  mort^gee,  or  to  his  assignee,  or  to  the  personal  repn> 
sentative  ttf  the  ass^nee,  if  the  assignee  is  dead.  When 
the  dd>t  is  received  by  the  person  entitled  to  receive  it; 
the  puson  who  has  the  legal  ownmahf p  of  the  land,  whether 
he  be  heir  or  devisee,  is  bound  to  convey  it  to  the  person 
who,  on  the  payment  of  the  debt  becomes  entitled  to  the 
legtd  estate.  In  such  case,  on  payment  of  the  debt  to  the 
person  entitled  to  receive  it  the  heir  or  devisee  is  by  a  fiction 
converted  into  a  trustee  for  the  person  entitled  to  the  land. 
The  mortgagee  may  however,  by  express  declaration,  con- 
vert the  mortgage  debt  into  land  (according  to  the  technical 
expression),  and  make  it  pass  as  land  by  his  will ;  in  which 
case  the  devisee  will  have  the  same  title  to  the  money  as  he 
would  have  had  to  the  land  if  U  had  been  abstdutoly  the 
property  of  tiie  mor^agee. 

When  the  mortgager  hss  mortgaged  his  equity  of  redemp- 
tion (whioh  he  may  do  as  <rften  as  he  pleases),  eveiy  new 
mortgagee  has  his  claim  on  the  land  as  a  security  for 
his  debt,  according  to  the  order  in  which  his  mortgage 
stands,  lUs  is  the  general  rule ;  bnt  it  is  subject  to  various 
exceptions,  which  depend  on  particular  circumstances.  Thus 
a  mortgagee  of  the  «^uity  of  redemption  will  be  postponed, 
as  to  his  seicurity,  to  a  subsequent  mortgagee  who  has  ad- 
vanced his  money  trithont  notice  of  the  prior  mortgage,  if 
such  subsequent  mortgagee  should  be  ane  to  obtun  the 
legal  estate. 

If  a  second  mortgagee  obtains  the  title-deeds  of  the 
estate,  this  will  net  give  him  a  prefbrence  over  a  prior  legal 
mortgagee,  unless  the  prior  mortgagee  has  parted  with  or 
fhiled  to  get  possession  of  the  title-deeds  fbr  fraudulent  pur- 
poses, or  through  gross  negligence.  But  though  the  second 
mortgages  has  no  priority,  when  thoe  is  neither  f^ud  nor 
negligence,  he  will  not  be  oompelled  to  give  up  the  title- 
deeds  to  the  first  niortgagee,  unless  the  first  mortgsgoe 
pays  him  his  debt  and  interest. 

A  legal  mortgage  is  efiected  by  an  instrument  which 
transfers  the  legal  estate.  When  a  mortgager  makes  a 
second  mortage,  and  uses  the  form  of  a  legal  conveyance, 
this  also  is  called  a  legal  mortgage,  though  there  is  no  trans* 
fer  of  any  l^;a1  estate,  for  the  legal  estate  is  already  con 
veyed  to  another  person.  This  kind  of  mortgage  may  be 
called  a  mortgage  of  an  equity  of  redemption,  by  way  of  dis- 
tinguishing itfiram  the  equitable  mortgage  next  mentioned 
An  agreement  in  writing  to  transfer  an  estate  as  a  security 
fbr  the  repayment  of  a  sum  of  money,  is  called  an  equitable 
mortgage,  because  it  gives  the  intendi^  mortgagee  a  right  to 
have  a  legal  mortgage,  end  in  a  court  of  equity  gives  him 
in  fbct  all  the  rights  of  a  legal  mortgagee.  A  deposit  of 
the  title-deeds  of  an  estate,  or  of  the  copy  of  court  roll,  as 
a  security  for  a  debt  contracted  at  the  time  of  the  deposit  or 
previously  to  the  deposit  constitutes  an  equitable  mortgage. 
An  equitable  mortgagee  by  deposit  of  title-deeds,  has  a  pre- 
ference over  a  subsequent  purchaser  or  mortgagee  who  ob- 
tainsthe  legal  estate  with  notice  of  the  equitable  mortgage. 

If  the  mortgager  is  not  seised  in  fee,  but  has  only  a  limited 
interest  in  lan^  as  a  lease  for  years,  the  mortgager,  by 
taking  an  assignment  of  the  leas^  becomes  liable  for  the 
rent  and  to  me  oovenants  contained  in  the  lease,  though 
he  has  never  taken  possession  of  die  premises  included  in 
it  The  same  rale  was  tor  a  time  held  to  apply  to  an 
equitable  mortgagee  by  deposit  of  title-deeds  [Laasx] ;  but 
in  a  very  recent  case  it  has  been  decidfid  that  the  equitable 
mortgagee  is  not  li^le  to  such  covenants  {Moore  t.  Chofa^ 
8  Sim.,  A08 ;  and  so  the  matter  stands-at  presenti 
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The  nreeeding  xemuks  appl^  to  mort^KM  of  land  only, 
la  whica  there  are  many  peculiarities  irh)cn  arise  from  the 
condition  of  legal  ovnersnip  of  land  in  this  country.  But 
other  kinds  of  property  may  be  mortg^ed,  such  as  chattels 
personal,  a  lile-interest  in  a  sum  of  money,  or  a  policy  of 
insurance,  or  a  ship,  or  shares  in  a  ship.  The  subject  of 
pawning  or  pledging  of  goods  is  treated  under  Flboob,  and 
also  the  rules  of  the  Bomaa  law  as  to  Hypotheca  and 
Pignus.  The  equitable  lien  on  lend,  which  is  classed 
among  mortgages  by  some  writers,  is  briefly  noticed  under 
Lien;  and  mortgages  of  ship^  under  Ship. 

No  attempt  has  nere  hmn.  made  to  lay  down  all  or  the 
greater  part  of  the  rules  ^[>plicable  to  mortg^as.  The  ex- 
planation of  these  rules  would  fill  a  luge  volume.  The 

Seneral  principles  of  tU  mortgages  are  howe\"er  here  laid 
own,  and  the  reader  must  consult  pnrf^ional  boolu  iat 
particular  oases. 

MORTIFICATION  (in  Medicine)  is  the  death  of  any 
tissue.  It  may  occur  from  a  variety  of  causes,  as  intense 
inflammation  [iNFLAincATiON],  or  from  anything  which  is 
followed  by  a  cessation  of  the  circulation  of  blood  through 
a  part,  as  diseases  of  tbb  arteries  and  veius.  the  pressure  of 
tumours  and  foreign  bodies,  excessive  debility,  Sk.,  or  from 
any  sudden  and  violent  chemic^  or  mechanical  agent,  as 
strong  acids  or  other  corrosive  substances,  excessive  heat  or 
cold,  violent  blows,  &a  The  process  of  reparation  consists 
in  the  separation  of  the  living  tissues  from  the  dead,  the 
removal  at  the  latter  hj  absorption  or  by  being  thrown  off 
externally,  and  the  granulation  and  cicatrization  of  the  ex- 
posed surf^  of  the  former. 
MORTIFICATION.  [Mortmaht.] 
MORTIMER,  JOHN  HAMII/TON,  an  artist  of  great 
talent  and  of  high  repute  in  his  day,  was  b<ffn  in  1741,  and 
was  the  son  of  a  miller  who  afterwards  became  a  collector 
of  the  customs  atEastboume.  John  was  the  youngest  of  four 
children,  and  having  discovered  a  taste  fbr  drawing,  which 
he  is  supposed  to  have  acquired  from  an  uncle  who  was  an 
itinerant  portrait-paintei^  he  was,  at  about  the  age  of  e^h- 
teen  or  nineteen,  placed  under  Hudson,  who  had  been  the 
instructor  of  Reynolds.  With  him  however  he  did  not  con- 
tinue long,  but,  after  having  studied  awhile  in  the  gallery  of 
the  Duke  of  Richmond,  be^n  to  make  himsdf  known  by 
bis  productions.  One  of  hn  eariiest  works,  founded  on  an 
incident  in  the  life  itf  Edward  the  Confessor,  painted  in 
competition  with  Romney,  obtained  from  the  Society  for 
the  Encouragement  of  Arts  a  premium  of  fifty  guineas,  and 
that  of  SL  Paul  preaching  to  the  Britons  one  hundred 

Sineas.  He  was  further  distinguished  by  the  notice  and 
endship  of  Reynolds,  which  friendship  has  been  attributed 
not  to  the  sympathy  but  to  the  opposition  of  their  tastes  in 
art  Certainly  tbei^  was  little  room  for  jealousy  or  rivalry 
between  them:  Mortimer  was  no  coburist,  and  but  an  in- 
difierent  portrait  painter,  although  he  produced  many  admi- 
rable heads  and  liXenesses  in  black  and  white  chalk.  His 
talent  lay  in  design,  and  in  wild  and  fantastic  quite  as  much 
as  in  historical  subjects.  His  groups  of  banditti  are  mas- 
terly ;  and  his  '  King  John  signing  Magna  Charta,'  '  The 
Battle  of  Afineourt;*  show  him  to  have  possessed  great 
and  originaT  powen  in  tl»  higher  walk  of  art ;  and  in  his 
knowledge  of  the  human  figure  be  has  rarely  been  sur- 
paued.  The '  Brazen  Serpent  in  the  Wilderness,'  in  the 
great  window  of  Salisbury  cathedral,  and  the  cartoons  for 
that  in  Brazenose  College,  Oxford,  were  designed  by  him- 

In  person  Mortimer  was  handsome,  his  figure  of  athletic 
moulct  and  his  constitution  was  naturally  very  strong,  but 
be  greatly  impaired  it  by  the  excesses  of  what  is  called  free 
living.  About  the  year  1775  his  health  began  to  decline, 
his  former  exuberant  gaiety  abandoned  him,  and  he  became 
altogether  an  altered  man ;  hut  though  he  in  some  degree 
recovered,  and  was  able  to  employ  his  pencil  both  indus- 
triously and  profitably,  realising  by  it  nine  hundred  pounds 
in  the  course  of  a  sin^  year,  his  life  was  soon  cut  short, 
ferha  died  on  the  4th  of  February,  1779,  in  the  thirty-eighth 
year  of  bis  age.  Ho  vas  buried  in  the  church  at  High  Wy- 
combe, near  the  altar;  where  is  his  painting  of  '  St  Paul 
preachiiw  to  the  Britons.* 

MORTMAIN.  By  the  9  H.  HI.,  c  36  (Magna  Charta), 
it  was  declared  that  it  should  not  be  lawful  for  the-  Aiture 
for  any  person  to  give  bis  land  to  a  religious  house,  so  as  to 
take  it  back  again  and  hold  it  of  the  house ;  and  any  such 
gift  to  a  religious  house  was  declared  to  be  void,  and  the  land 
was  forfeited  to  the  lord  of  the  fee.  The  reason  of  this  pro- 
vision is  obvious,  if  we  consider  the  nature  of  the  feudal 


tenure ;  and  indeed  it  is  distinctly  expressed  in  the  preamble 
of  the  statute  of  the  7  Edward  I.,  sometimes  entitled  *  De 
Religiosis,'  as  fellows :  '  Whereas  of  late  it  was  provided 
that  religious  men  should  not  enter  into  the  fees  of  any 
without  tne  licence  and  consent  of  the  chief  lords  (capita- 
Hum  dominorum)  of  whom  such  fees  are  immediately  held ; 
and  whereas  religious  men  hare  entered  as  well  into  fees  of 
their  own  as  those  of  others,  by  appropriating  them  to  their 
own  use  and  buying  them,  and  sometimes  receiving  them 
of  the  gifts  of  others,  by  which  means  the  services  due  from 
such  wes,  and  which  were  originally  provided  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  realm,  are  unduly  withdrawn,  and  the  chief 
lords  lose  their  escheats  of  the  same,*  &o.  The  statute  then 
forbids  any  religious  person  or  any  other  to  buy  or  sell 
lands  or  tenements,  or  under  colour  of  a  gift  or  term  of 
yewrs,  or  any  other  title  whatever,  presume  to  receive  from 
any  one,  or  by  anv  other  means,  art;  or  contrivance,  to 
appropriate  to  himself  lands  or  tenements,  so  that  such  lands 
and  tenements  come  into  mortmain  in  anyway  (ad  manum 
mortuam  deveniant),  under  pain  and  forfeiture  of  the  same. 
The  statute  then  provides,  that  if  it  is  violated,  the  lord  of 
whom  the  lands  are  bolden  may  enter  within  a  year ;  or  if 
he  neglect  to  enter,  the  next  lord  may  enter  within  half  a 
year ;  and  if  all  the  chief  lords  of  such  fees,  being  of  full 
age,  within  the  four  seai^  and  out  of  prison,  neglect  to  eater, 
the  king  may  enter. 

The  general  notion  of  mortmain  may  be  collected  from  the 
vords  u  this  statute,  the  term  being  used  to  express  lands 
belonging  to  any  corporate  body,  eccleBiastical  or  temporal, 
sole  or  aggregate.  Variims  explanations  have  been  offaed 
as  to  the  reason  why  lands  of  this  deseriptiou  were  said  to 
be  in  mortmain,  or  in  mortua  manu,  that  is,  in  adead  hand. 
Under  the  feudal  system  lands  held  by  any  corporate  body 
or  person  might  not  inappropriately  be  said  to  be  in  a  dead 
band  as  to  the  lord  of  the  fee,  far  as  a  corporation  has  per- 
petual continuance  and  succession,  the  lord  lost  the  profits 
m  his  lands  which,  uncjer  the  strict  system  of  tenures,  he 
derived  either  from  the  services  of  the  tenant,  while  alive, 
oc  from  the  death  of  the  tenant  and  other  circumstances 
incident  to  such  event  Accordingly  the  best  explanation 
of  the  meaning  of  this  terra  seems  to  he  that  offered  by 
Coke,  that '  the  lands  ware  said  to  come  to  dead  hands  as  to 
the  lords,  ibr  that  by  alienation  in  mortmain  they  lost 
wholly  their  escbeatii  and  in  effect  their  kn^hts'  serviceB 
for  the  defence  of  the  realm,  wards,  marriages,  reliefi^  and 
the  like,  and  therefore  was  called  a  dead  hand,  for  that  a 
dead  hand  yieldeth  no  service.'  Similarly,  tiie  old  mortuum 
vadium  seems  to  have  been  so  called,  because  the  land  in 
pledge  was  for  the  time  dead  to  the  pledger.  [Mostqaqs.] 

Before  the  9th  Hen.  III.,  c.  36,  was  passed,  a  man  might 
give  or  sell  his  lands  to  reli^^ioua  as  well  as  any  other  per- 
sons, unless  it  was  forbidden  in  the  gift  of  the  lands  to 
himself ;  and  accordingly  the  great  lords,  on  making  a 
grant  of  land,  used  to  insert  a  clause  preventing  the  sale 
or  gift  to  relieioua  and  also  to  Jews :  Licitum  sit  donatorio 
rem  datam  dare  vel  vendere  cui  voluerit,  excaptis  viris 
religiosis  et  Judeis.   (Biacton,  fol.  13.)* 

Inis  stetute  of  Edward  I.  prevented  gifts  and  alienations 
between  corporate  bodies  or  persons  and  otbecs,  but  it  was 
eluded  by  a  new  device,  apparently  invented  by  the  clei^, 
and  probably  moat  used  by  the  religious  houses.  These 
bodies,  pretending  a  title  to  the  land  which  they  wished  to 
acquire,  brought  an  action  .for  it  by  a  Prsecipe  quod  reddat 
against  the  tenant  who  collusively  made  defeult,  upon  which 
the  r^gioas  housa  had  judgment,  and  altered  on  the 
land. 

The  stetute  of  the  13  Edward  I,  (Westminster.  2),  c.  32, 
provided  against  these  recoveries  of  lands  obtained  by  col- 
lusion; for  it  was  enacted,  that  after-the  default  made,  it 
should  be  inauired  whether  the  demandant  had  any  right 
in  his  demana  or  not ;  and  if  the  demandant  were  found  m 
have  no  right,  the  land  was  declared  to  be  forfeited  to  the 
lords  mediate  and  immediate^  sinularly  as  was  provided  by 
the  previous  statute  of  Edward  L  Another  provision  of  this 
stetute  (c.  33)  furnishes  curious  evidence  as  to  the  devices 
practised  for  the  purpose  of  eluding  the  statutes  of  morlr 
main.  The  words  of  the  enactment  will  best  explain  the 
allusion: — 'Forasmuoh  as  many  tenants  set  up  crosses  or 
permit  them  to  be  set  up  on  their  tenements,  to  the  preju- 

'Viiwrfut.  'Mortnimn').qootii>gColtc.wlKryrito«Uii»pQiiag8  'Liefam 
lit  ionalon,'  Mys, '  Quatra  if  it  ■honla  uot  be  (timafp,  (loiwe.  Sneh  ■  blauiki 
mifht  luto  been  avoidei)     l«Alag  at  tba  orlgbMl,  omi^  bavo  bAn  eoc 
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dice  of  their  lords,  in  onler  that  the  tenants  may  defend 
themselves  bv  the  privileges  of  Templars  and  Hospitallers 
against  the  chief  lords  of  the  fees,  it  is  enacted,  that  such 
tenements  be  forfeited  to  the  chief  lords,  or  to  the  king,  in 
the  same  way  in  which  it  is  enacted  elsewhere  with  respect 
to  tenements  alienated  in  mortmain '  (de  tenementis  aliena- 
tis  ad  raortuam  manum). 

Various  other  statutes  were  paired  in  the  reigns  of  Ed- 
vard  I.  and  Edward  111.  relating  to  mortmain ;  but  the  next 
important  statute  is  that  of  the  15  Richard  II.,  c.  5.  As  cor- 
porations could  not  now  acquire  lands  by  purchase,  gift, 
lease,  or  recovery,  they  had  contrived  another  newdevice,said 
to  be  mainly  the  invention  of  or  mainly  practised  by  eccle- 
siastical bodies  or  persons.  The  device  consisted  in  this : 
the  lands  in  question  were  conveyed  to  some  person  and  hia  \ 
heirs  to  the  use  of  the  ecclesiastical  body  or  person  and 
their  or  his  successors.  In  this  way  the  legal  estate  was 
not  in  the  possession  of  those  who  could  not  legally  hold  it, 
but  in  a  person  who  had  such  le^  capacity ;  and  the  use 
or  profit  of  the  land,  the  beneficial  interest  in  it,  was  se- 
cured to  ^e  ecclesiastical  body  or  person,  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  the  previous  statutes,  though  not  contrary  to  their 
expressed  provisions.  The  statute  of  Richard,  after  declar- 
ing that  this  use  was  also  mortmain,  farther  declared  all 
such  conveyances  to  he  void,  and  that  the  lords  might 
enter  on  lands  bo  conv^ed,  in  the  manner  provided  for  by 
the  statute  De  Religiosis.  This  distinction  of  the  owner- 
ship of  land  into  the  legal  and  beneficial  was  undoubtedly 
derived  by  the  clergy  from  the  like  distinction  in  the 
Roman  law  between  Quiritarian  and  Bonitarian  owner- 
ship, which  is  briefly  and  distinctly  expressed  by  Oaius 
(u.  40). 

Though  the  statute  De  Religiosis  was  in  its  tetms  com- 
prehensive enough  to  include  all  alienations  to  corpturate 
iMxlies  or  persons,  it  is  clear  that  this  statute  was  mainly 
directed  against  the  clergy,  both  regular  and  secular.  The 
ecclesiastical  corporations  were  more  numerous  than  any 
other,  and  had  been  more  active  in  getting  lands  into  their 
bands.  This  statute  of  Richard  11.  however  expressly  Extends 
ttie  statute  De  Religiosis  to  lands  purchased  to  the  use  of 
gilds  or  fraternities;  from  which  it  has  been  inferred  that  the 
doctrine  of  mortmain  had  not,  before  the  date  of  this  statute, 
applied  to  gilds  or  iratcrnities.  The  statute  De  Religiosis 
is  by  this  statute  of  Ricliard  II.  expressly  declared  to  apply 
also  to  what  we  now  call  municipal  corporations,  and  the 
Ktatute  places  such  bo^es  in  all  respects  on  the  same  foot- 
ing as  to  the  purchase  of  lands,  with  'people  of  reUgion.* 
If  such  bodies  as  these  had  been  considered  within  the  sta- 
tute De  Religiosis,  it  seems  clear  from  the  statute  of 
Richard  11.  that  their  acquisitions  of  land  had  only  re- 
cently become  of  such  magnitude  as  to  make  it  seem 
expedient  to  make  a  special  declaration  by  statute  as  to 
tliem. 

A  statute  of  Henry  VIII.  (23  Henry  VIII.,  c.  10),  com- 
monly called  an  act  E^inst  superstitious  uses,  is  perhaps 
hardly  a  statute  against  mortmain  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
term.  The  statute  enacted  that  feofi'ments,  fines,  recove- 
ries, and  other  estates,  made  of  lands  and  hereditaments  to 
the  uso  of  parish  churches,  chanels,  gilds,  ihiternities,  com- 
monalties. &c.,  erected  and  maae  of  devotion  or  by  common 
consent  of  the  people  without  any  corporation,  or  to  uses  for 
perpetual  obits,  or  a  continual  service  of  a  priest,  were  de- 
clared to  be  void  as  to  such  gifts  as  were  made  aflter  the 
first  of  March  in  the  year  in  which  the  statute  was  irassed, 
for  any  term  exceeding  twenty  ywrs  from  the  creation  of 
such  uses.  From  the  words  *  by  common  consent  of  the 
people,  without  any  corporation,'  it  can  hardly  be  inferred 
that  a  number  of  individuals  could  take  in  perpetual  succes- 
sion without  being  incorporated,  as  some  writers  suppose ; 
for  '  to  take  by  perpetual  succession  without  being  incorpo- 
rated '  involves  a  contradiction.  Nor  can  the  statute  be 
construed  as  admitting  by  implication  such  a  power  of  per- 

Setual  succession  in  unincorporated  individuals.  The  statute 
estroys  all  such  estates  and  interests  in  land  as  in  anyway 
or  by  any  persons  were  held  to  the  cseof  the  establishments 
or  collections  of  individuals  mentioned  and  described  in  the 
statute. 

The  subsequent  statutes  passed  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.  (27  H.  VIII.,  a.  28 ;  31  H.  VIII..  c.  13 ;  37  H.  VIII., 
c.  4),  together  with  tlw  statute  passed  in  the  first  year  of 
Edward  VI.  (1  Edw.VI.,  c.  1 4),  put  an  end  to  religious  houses 
and  many  other  establiahraents  which  had  been  the  special 
objectsof  the  statutes  of  mortmain  and  superstitious  uses. 


The  consideration  of  what  are  now  legally  called  super- 
stitious uses  properly  comes  under  the  head  of  Uses,  Si* - 

nCBSTITIOUS  AND  CHARITABLE. 

The  king  conld  always  grut  a  licence  to  alien  in  mort- 
main, or,  more  correctly  speaking,  he  could  remit  the  fbrfeit- 
ure  consequent  upon  alienation,  so  &r  at  least  as  concerned 
himself;  but  such  remission  could  strictly  only  affect  his 
own  rights,  and  not  those  of  the  mesne  lords,  unless  they 
also  consented.  It  was  the  practice,  before  the  king 
granted  his  licence,  to  sue  out  a  writ  of  ad  quod  damnum, 
in  order  that  inquiry  might  be  made  and  the  king  informed 
what  damage  himself  or  others  might  sustain  from  the 
licence.  This  practice  however  fell  into  disuse  long  before 
the  statute  of  the  7  &  8  Will.  HI^  c  37,  which  authorises 
the  king  to  grant  to  any  person  or  persons,  corporate  or  not. 
licence  to  imen  in  mortmain,  and  to  purchase  and  hold  in 
mortmain  any  lands  or  hmditomente,  and  Uiat  such  lands 
shall  not  be  subject  to  forf^ton.  When  a  licence  to  hold 
lands  in  mortmain  is  granted,  it  generally  specifies  the 
amount  in  value  of  the  lands  to  be  held  by  the  corporation 
to  which  it  is  granted ;  and  if  the  corporation  should  be 
ever  found  to  acquire  lands  beyond  this  value,  sueh  lands 
are  forfeited  to  the  lord. 

Until  the  statute  of  9  Geo.  11.,  c  36,  presently  mentioned, 
though  lands  could  not  be  aliened  in  mortmain,  yet  cer- 
tain gifts  to  corporate  bodies  were  held  good,  "nius,  if  a 
feoffment  was  made  to  a  dean  and  chapter  to  perform  a 
charitable  use  (within  the  43  Eliz.,  c.  4),  it  was  good,  though 
they  could  not  be  seised  to  another's  use ;  and  a  devise  to  a 
college  to  a  charitable  use  within  this  statute  was  also  good. 
(Hob..  136;  1  Lev»  284.) 

The  statute  of  the  9  Geo.  IT.,  c  36,  is  now  commonly, 
though  not  correctly,  called  the  Statute  of  Mortmain.  It 
applies  only  to  England  and  Wales.  It  is  entitled  *  An  Act  to 
restrain  the  Disposition  of  Lands,  whereby  the  same  become 
inalienable.'  The  provisions  and  object  of  this  enactment 
cannot  be  otherwise  expressed  than  by  stating  the  first  sec- 
tion at  full  length : — *  Whereas  gifts  or  alienations  of  lands, 
tenements,  o^  hereditaments,  in  mortmain,  are  prohibited 
or  restrained  by  Magna  Charta  and  divers  other  wholesome 
laws,  as  prejudicial  to  and  against  the  common  utility ; 
nevertheless  this  public  mischief  has  of  late  greatly  in- 
creased by  many  large  and  improvident  alienations  or  dis- 
positions made  by  languishing  or  dying  persons,  or  by  other 
pttsouB,  to  uses  called  charitable  uses,  to  take  place  after 
their  death,  to  the  disherison  of  their  hnrfhl  hem :  for  re- 
medy whereof  be  it  enacted,  that  fnm  and  after  the  24th 
day  of  June,  1736.  no  manors,  lands,  tenements,  rents,  ad- 
vowsons,  or  other  hereditaments,  corporeal  or  incorporeal 
whaboever,  nor  any  sum  or  sums  of  money,  goods.  cbatteU, 
stocks  in  the  public  Atnds,  securities  for  money,  or  any 
other  personal  estate  whatsoever,  to  be  laid  out  or  disposed 
of  in  the  purchase  of  any  lands,  tenements,  or  heredita- 
ments, shall  he  given,  granted,  aliened,  limited,  released, 
transferred,  assigned,  or  appointed,  or  any  ways  conveyed 
or  settled  to  or  upon  any  person  or  persons,  bodies  politic  or 
corporate,  or  otherwise  for  any  estate  or  interest  whatso- 
ever, or  any  ways  charged  or  encumbered  by  any  person  or 
persons  whatsoever,  in  trust  or  for  the  benefit  o'  any  cha- 
ritable uses  whatsoever,  unless  such  gift,  conveyance, 
appointment,  or  settlement  of  any  such  Iand^  tenement,  or 
hereditaments,  sum  or  sums  of  money,  or  personal  estate 
(other  than  stocks  in  the  public  ftinds),  be  made  by  deed  in- 
dented, sealed,  and  delivered,  in  the  presence  of  two  or  more 
credible  witnesses,  twelve  calendar  months  at  least  before 
the  death  of  such  donor  or  grantor  (including  the.  days  of 
execution  and  death),  and  be  enrolled  in  His  Majesty's 
High  Court  of  Chancery  within  six  calendar  months  after 
the  execution  thereof;  and  unless  such  stocks  be  trans- 
ferred in  the  public  books  usually  kept  for  the  transfer  of 
stocks,  six  calendar  months  at  least  before  the  death  of 
such  donor  or  grantor  (including  the  days  of  the  transfer 
and  death) ;  and  unless  the  same  be  made  to  take  effect  in 
possession  for  the  charitable  use  intended  immediately  from 
the  making  thereof,  and  be  without  any  power  of  xevocation, 
reservation,  trust,  condition,  limitation, clause, ori^reement 
whatsoever,  for  the  benefit  of  the  donor  or  grantor,  or  of  any 
person  'or  persons  claiming  under  him.'  The  act  provides 
that  what  relates  to  the  time  before  the  grantor's  death  for 
sealing  the  deed  and  making  the  transfer  shall  not  extend 
to  any  pui-chase  lo  be  made  realty  and  boni  fide  for  a  full 
and  valuable  consideration,  actually  paid  at  or  before  the 
making  of  such  conveyi0f^j,pjj^t^n^^3i^mt|^^ud  or 
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eollusioD.  Th«  two  muTersHies  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
and  the  college*  vitfain  them,  were  excepted  from  the  ope- 
ration of  the  act;  and  the  colleges  of  Eton,  Windiester,  and 
Westminater,  but  in  &vour  of  the  scholara  only,  were  also 
excepted.  This  act  limited  the  number  of  advowaona 
vhicn  an^  joUese  or  house  of  learning  (before  referred  to 
io  the  act!  eould  hold;  but  this  restriction  was  itemoved  by 
the  45  Geo.  III.,  c.  101.  By  the  5  .G^eo.  IV.,  c.  39,  the 
Rritiah  Museum  ia  excepted  from  the  statutes  of  mortmain ; 
and  variona  other  public  bodies  have  been  in  Uke  manner 
excepted  hy  wtof  parliament  The  judicial  interpretation 
of  tins  act,  called  the  Mortmain  Act,  has  prevented  a  large 
amount  of  property  from  being;  given  to  charitable  naea. 
A  betMMat  of  money  for  eharitaUe  purposes,  to  arise  from 
the  aue  of  land,  is  void ;  or  of  money  due  on  mortgages ; 
or  ot  money  to  pay  off  the  mortgage  on  a  chapel ;  or  of 
money  to  build  a  chapel,  unless  some  land  afaeady  in 
mortmain  is  distinctly  pointed  out  by  the  terms  of  the  be- 
quest ;  or  of  mortgages  both  'in  fee  and  for  years ;  or  of 
money  to  be  laid  out  on  mortgage  security.  This  act  can 
only  be  called  a  Mortmain  Act  with  any  propriety  so  far  as 
it  relates  to  corporate  bodies,  and  even  with  regard  to  them 
with  no  strict  proifftety,  inasmuch  as  the  Mortmain  Acts 
were  intended  to  prevent  corporate  bodies  holding  lands  to 
their  own  use.  or  to  prevent  other  persons  holding  them  to 
the  use  of  corporate  bodies.  The  act  is  in  fact  intended  to 
limit  the  power  of  givii^  proper^  tac  charitable  purposes 
to  any  peraon  or  peraons,  and  is  very  improperly  called  a 
Mortmain  Aet,  if  we  consider  that  many  gifts  of  land  for 
charitable  purposes  were  not  considered,  before  the  passing 
of  this  act,  as  within  the  old  statutes  of  mortmain. 

The  historyof  mortmain  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
ecclesiastical  and  civil  history  of  this  country.  The  jealousy 
which  all  mankind  feel  against  rich  and  powerful  bodies  of 
men,  who  are  combined  in  a  perpetual  brotherhood  and 
fraternity,  and  the  constantljr  increasing  wealth  aud  power 
of  the  ecclesiastical  bodiea  m  this  country,  doubtless  con- 
tributed strongly  to  the  passing  of  the  enactments  called 
the  statutes  of  mortmain;  and  this,  independently  of  the 
solid  reasons  against  such  bodies  haviug  large  possessions, 
so  longaathestrictnitemoftenurescootinued.  Inmodem 
fimes,  when  the  lord  can  loae  nothing  by  land  being  con- 
veyed to  a  OOTpnmtion  or  to  a  charitable  use,  except  the 
remote  contingency  of  esoheatt  a  new  notion  lies  at  the  fonn- 
dation  of  therestr«nts  upon  such  transfers  or  ^ifts  of  land, 
which,  as  Lord  Hardwicke  expressed  it,  was  thu: — 

'  The  mischief  which  the  legislature  bad  in  view  in  the 
Mortmain  Act  (as  appears  from  the  recital,  and  which  ia 
■^[reeable  to  the  title)  was  to  restrain  the  disposition  of 
lands  whereby  they  become  inalienable.*  In  another  place 
be  observes  that '  the  particular  views  of  the  legislature  were 
two:  first,  to  prevent  locking  up  land  and  real  propoty 
from  being  aliened,  which  is  maoB  the  title  of  the  act ;  the 
second,  to  prerent  person^  in  their  laat  momoita,  from  beii^ 
impoaedon  to  give  amy  their  real  estates  from  their  fiim.^  es. 

It  win  be  perceived  that  the  provisions  of  the  act  vet^  im- 
perfectly correspond  with  this  explanation  of  its  object.  Thus 
money  may  he  given  by  will  (if  unaccompanied  with  a  direc- 
tion to  lay  It  out  in  land)  to  an  eleemosynary  corporation  which 
is  empowered  to  hold  land  in  mortmai  n,  and  it  may  be  1  aid  out 
in  land,  or,  if  neoeasary,  a  licence  may  be  obtained  from  the 
-  crown  for  that  purpose.  The  judicial  exposition,  that  money 
given  by  will,  to  arise  from  the  sale  of  lands,  is  within  the 
act,  involves  a  direct  contradiction ;  it  being  expressly  pro- 
vided by  the  mode  of  donation,  in  the  case  just  mentioned, 
that  the  land  shall  not,  so  far  as  the  donor  can  prevent  it, 
come  into  hands  in  which  it  will  be  inalienable. 

The  art,  which  ia  but  a  (durasy  contrivance  and  ihe  ex- 
position of  it,  are  in  foot  diraoted  againat  gifts  for  charitable 
uses ;  though  it  is  probable  that  the  notion  of  the  imn^cy 
of  allowing  lands  to  be  for  ever  set  apart,  or  'locked  up,' 
had  also  some  influence  on  the  legislature.  If  this  however 
had  been  the  leading  idea,  a  repeal  of  the  statute  which 
allowa  the  crown  to  grant  a  licence  to  hold  lands  in  mort- 
main would  have  been  a  proper  addition  to  the  act.  But 
the  l^islature  or  the  promoters  of  the  act  were  apparently 
anxious  to  find  out  some  reason  or  excuse  for  passing  such 
an  act  in  a  country  where  gifts  for  charitable  uses  have  been 
so  long  established  and  approved  by  popular  opinion.  The 
exceptions  made  in  this  act  in  favour  of  the  universities  and 
eolli^  also  show  that  there  was  a  par^  in  the  legislature 
atrong  enough  to  prevent  the  operation  of  this  act  being 
extended  to  utuwe  corporate  bodies. 
P.      No.  965 


It  should  be  borne  in  mind  tluit  the  terms  eharities  and 
charitable  uses  have  a  l^al  meaning  very  different  from  the 
popular  meaning  of  the  term  charity. 

The  great  amount  of  property  in  England  and  Wales 
which  is  ai»iropriated  to  charitable  uses,  uid  the  importance 
of  many  of^  those  establishments  which  are  supported  by 
such  property,  render  it  necessary  to  give  some  exposition 
of  the  nature  and  adminiatracion  of  chuitiea  in  this  country, 
which  is  most  conveniently  done  under  the  head  of  ITsbi, 
Charitablb. 

The  term  Mori^fleation  in  Scotland  expresses  piettr 
nearly  what  mntmain  does  in  England. 

According  to  Stair  (book  iL,  tit.  iii.,  39,  ed,  Brodie),  '  in- 
feftments  of  mortifled  lands  are  thoaa  which  are  grented  to 

the  kirk  or  other  incorporation  having  no  other  reddmdo 
than  prayer  and  supplications  and  the  like :  such  wm  the 
mortifications  of  the  kirk  lands  granted  by  the  king  to  kirk~ 
men,  or  granted  by  other  private  men  to  the  provoat  and 
prebendars  of  collie  kirks  founded  for  singing;  or  to  efaap- 
lainriea,  preneptories,  altar^es,  in  which  the  patronage  re- 
mained in  the  mortifiers.*  The  act  of  1587,  c.  29,  passed  in 
the  eleventh  parliament  of  James  VI.,  began  by  reciting 
that  the  king  '  and  his  three  estaites  of  parlutment  perfltely 
understood  the  greatest  part  of  his  proper  rent  to'  have  bene 
given  and  disponed  of  auld  to  Abbaies,  Monasteries,  and 
utheris  persons  of  Cle^e,'  &e. :  it  further  recited  tlut '  hia 
Hienesifor  the  great  love  and  favour  quhilk  he  bearia  to  his 
sulnectes,  was  nawaies  minded  to  groove  them  with  un- 
profltable  taxations,  specially  for  his  royal  aupport.*  The 
act  then  went  on  to  declare  that  it  was  '  founde  maist  meete 
and  expedient  that  he  sail  have  recourse  to  his  awin  patri- 
monie  disponed  of  before  (the  cause  of  the  disposition  now 
ceasing)  as  ane  helpe  maist  honorable  in  respect  of  himselfe 
and  least  grievous  to  his  people  and  suhjectes.*  The  act 
then  procwded  to  unite  and  annex  to  the  crown  (with  the 
exceptions  after  specified  in  the  act)  all  the  lands,  &c.,  be- 
longing to  the  ecclesiastical  and  religious  personages  therein 
mentioned.  This  act  was  in  effec^more  extensive  than  the 
similar  acts  of  Henry  VUI.  in  England. 

Since  the  Reformation,  lands  given  in  Scotland  for  cha- 
ritable purposes  are  given  to  the  trustees  of  the  charity,  to 
be  hdd  eitber  in  blanch  or  feu  holding.  (Be\YsDiet.iifthg 
Law  SeotlantL) 

MORTON.  JAMES  DOUGLAS,  Fourth  EARL  OF,  and 
Regent  of  Scotland,  was  a  younger  son  of  the  great  fomily 
of  Angus,  which,  besides  other  honours,  baa  more  than 
once  held  the  office  of  lord-high-chancellor  of  Scotland,  and 
by  the  marriage  of  the  sixth  earl  of  Angus  with  Margaret 
of  England  (widow  of  King  James  IV.)  nad  recently  been 
brought  into  intimate  conn^tion  with  Henry  VIIl.,  the 
brother  of  that  princess.  Morton  was  nephew  to  the  above ' 
earl,  being  second  son  of  the  earl's  youngOT  brother,  Sir 
George  Douglas  of  Pittendreich.  These  two  brothers  bad 
'mutually  assisted  eaoh  othw  in  their  struggle  for  power 
during  the  minority  of  King  James  V.;  ana  on  the  earl's 
fUl  in  1 S38,  Sir  George  lied  and  remaiiwd  an  exile  during 
the  remainder  of  James's  reign.  He  then  returned  to  his 
native  country,  and  in  1543  was  appointed  a  privy-eounaellor 
to  the  Regent  Arran. 

Previous  to  this  period,  but  at  what  precise  time  is  uncer* 
tain,  the  younger  son  of  Sir  George  had  married  Lady  Eliza- 
beth Douglas,  daughter  of  the  third  earl  of  Morton,  by  a 
natural  daughter  of  King  James  V. ;  and  on  that  occasion 
the  earl,  having  no  male  issue,  obtained  a  new  reversionary 
clause  to  his  patent,  transferring  the  earldom  to  this  for- 
tunate son-in-law.  In  consequence  of  this  provision  he  was 
styled  the  Master  of  Morton ;  and  on  his  father-in-law's  death, 
in  1553,  he  beoame  earl  of  Morton.  Up  to  thia  time  he  fol- 
lowed undoubtedlv  the  footsteps  of  his  fother,  who  was  an 
active  momotar  «  the  Reformation,  and  a  friend  of  King ' 
Henry  VIIL  in  the  designs  of  that  monarch  in  reference  to 
Scotland.  His  luune  however  does  not  often  appear  in  the 
public  fransactions  of  the  period ;  and  although  one  the 
original  lords  of  the  congr^;ation  in  1 557,  yet  afhdd  perhaps 
of  the  consequences,  in  a  personal  mint  of  view,  of  casting 
off  the  queen  regent,  from  whom  ne  had  already  received 
considerable  favours,  he  long  held  a  doubtful  and  irreso- 
lute course.  It  was  this  which  made  Sadler,  tbe  English 
envoy,  describe  Morton  as  'a  simple  and  fearful  man.' 
From  the  time  of  the  queen  regent's  death  however  that 
description  was  inapplicable  to  him ;  and  on  the  7th  Janu- 
ary, 1563.  he  was  constituted  lord-his^-chancellor  of  th* 
kingdom,  in  the  room  of  the 
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nad  been  the  great  head  of  the  Catholie  party  in  Scotland. 
He  had  been  only  a  few  years  in  thatoffice  however  when  he 
was  obliged  to  lay  it  down,  and  fly  into  England,  on  occasion 
of  Rizzio's  murder,  invbic^  cruel  and  lawlessaffair  be  took 
an  active  and  pnnmnent  part  He  remained  in  England, 
under  the  protection  of  the  English  monarch,  till  the  end  of 
the  year,  when  he  was  restored  to  Mary's  favour  by  the  in- 
tercession Botbwell,  whose  ambitious  designs  needed  all 
the  aid  which  could  be  drawn  together  from  every  quarter. 
Botbwell  soon  opened  to  him  the  plot  which  be  meditated 
f(H-  tlw  mnrder  of  I>anileyt  expecung,  no  doubt,  his  ready 
acquiescence.  In  this  however  Bothwell  was  mistaken; 
Morton  lefbsed  to  concur.  But  neither  did  he  inform 
Damlsy  of  the  plot,  nor  take  any  measaies  to  prevent  its 
beiu  executed;  and  he  was  one  of  those  who  subscribed 
the  famous  bond,  to  protect  Bothwell  against  the  charge  of 
being  concerned  in  the  murder,  and  to  use  every  endeavour 
to  promote  his  marriage  with  the  queen.  Yet  when  this 
latter  event  took  place,  and  when  Bothwell  became  odious 
to  the  nation,  Morton  was  the  great  leader  in  opposi- 
tion to  him :  and  it  was  to  the  castle  of  his  relative,  the 
lady  of  Lochleven,  that  Mary  wgs  conducted  when  she  de- 
livered herself  up  at  Carbery  Hill.  When  Mary  was 
securely  lodged  in  this  place  of  oon&nemeot,  the  earl  of 
Murray  was  made  regent  of  the  kingdom,  and  Morton  re- 
instated in  the  office  of  lord  chancellor.  He  continued  in 
this  situation  during  the  regencies  of  Murray,  Lennox,  and 
Mar,  and  was  indeed  a  pineipal  actor  in  all  matters  of  im- 

Sartance  which  took  place  in  their  time;  and  on  Mar's 
eath  at  the  end  of  the  year  1S72,  Morton  was  himself  ap- 
pointed regent  of  the  kingdom.  Here  his  ability  and  vigour 
indeed,  but  at  the  same  time  his  ambition,  bis  avarice,  and 
rapacity,  and  his  goieral  want  of  principle,  became  appa- 
rent to  all ;  he  vras  now  at  once  feared  and  hated ;  and  find- 
ing himself  becoming  odious  to  the  nation,  he  conceived  the 
idea  of  retrieving  bis  reputation  by  resting,  or  rather 
offering  to  resign,  the  government  into  the  king's  (J ames  VI.) 
own  hapdsihis  m^esty  being  now  in  his  twelfth  year.  Ac- 
cordingly on  the  12th  September,  1977,  be  made  resignation 
of  his  omce,«nd  the  king,bytheadvioeof  AtholandAi^I, 
accepted  it,  to  the  gfsatjoy  of  the  people.  Morton,  thus  un- 
expectedly taken  at  bis  won,  letirM  in  aaort  of  petto  Loch- 
leven, which,  flnm  his  formidable  eharactar,  was  then  com- 
monly called  the  XioR'tDifi;  tndfrMa  this  retreat  he  watdied 
a  fiivourable  moment  to  regain  his  power.  An  o^rtunity 
presented  itself,  and  he  immedisteLy  became  master  both  of 
Stirling  Castle  and  of  the  king's  person.  He  then  resumed 
power,  and  by  the  help  of  Queen  Elizabeth  retained  it  for 
some  time,  but  at  length  the  king's  new  favourite.  Captain 
Stewart,  who^  as  Robertson  says,  shunned  no  action  bow- 
aver  desperate,  if  it  led  to  power  or  favour,  charged  him,  in 
the  king  s  presence,  with  being  accessory  to  the  murder  of 
Darnley.  Upon  this  charge  Morton  was  committed  first  to 
his  own  hous^  then  to  the  eastle  of  Ediobursh,  (2nd  Janu-' 
ary,  1580*  and  then  to  Dumbarton,  of  which  Lennox,  the 
father  Darnley,  bad  the  command.  Elisabeth  oaed  every 
endeavour  in  Ikvour  gf  Morton,  but  the  greater  the  solicitude 
which  she  showed  for  his  safety,  the  more  eagerly  did  his 
enemies  urge  his  destruction ;  and  being  carried  by  Cap- 
tain Stewart,  then  earl  of  Anan,  into  Edinourgh,  he  was,  on 
the  1st  of  June,  1581,  brought  to  trial,  found  guilty,  and 
condemned.  When  that  part  of  the  verdict  was  read  which, 
besides  finding  that  b'}  bad  concealed,  found  that  he  was 
also  accessory  to  the  murder,  he  repeated  the  words  with 
vehemence,  and  then  exclaimed,  '  God  knows  it  is  not  so.* 
The  qext  morning,  sf)eaking  of  the  crime  for  which  be  was 
condemned,  be  admitted  that  on  his  return  from  England, 
after  the  cUath  of  Riszio,  Botbwell  bad  inarmed  him  of 
the  oonspiraqr  against  Darnley,  vhieh  the  aneen,  as  he 
told  him,  knew  ta  and  approved,  but  that  he  nad  no  hand 
in  it.  And  as  to  revealing  the  plot,  *  To  whom,'  said  he, 
'  could  I  reveal  it?  To  the  queraP  She  was  aware  of  it.  To 
Darnley  ?  He  was  such  a  babe,  that  there  was  nothing  told 
to  him  but  he  would  tell  to  her  again ;  and  the  two  most 
powerful  noblemen  in  the  kingdom,  BoUiwdl  and  Huntly, 
were  the  perpetrators.  I  foreknew  and  concealed  the  plot, 
but  as  to  being  art  and  part  in  its  execution,  1  call  Ood  to 
witness,  I  am  wholly  innocent.'  When  his  keepers  told 
him  that  the  guards  were  attending,  and  all  vras  in  readi- 
ness, he  replied,  *  I  thank  my  God,  I  am  ready  likewise.' 
On  the  scaffold  his  behaviour  was  calm,  his  countenance 
and  voioe  mutltered,  and.  after  some  time  spent^in  acts  of 
devotion.4  be  was  be^i«aded  by  the  instrument  called  the 


Maiden,  on  the  3rd  June,  1081.  His  bead  was  placed  on 
the  public  gaol ;  and  bis  body,  after  lying  till  sunset  on  the 
scaffold,  covered  with  a  beggarly  cloak,  was  carried  by  com- 
mon porters  to  the  usual  burial-place  of  criminals.  None 
of  his  friends  accompanied  it  to  the  gnve — they  did  not 
venture  to  discover  their  gratitude  or  respect  by  my  ex- 
pressions of  sorrow.  Pnblio  i^inion  was  unanimous  in  his 
condemnation. 

MOKTON,  JOHN,  cardinal  and  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, was  the  eldest  son  of  Richard  Morton,  of  Milboume 
St,  Andrew's,  in  Dorsetshire,  and  was  bom  at  Bere  in  that 
county,  in  1410.*  He  received  his  earliest  edneation  at  the 
abbey  of  Game,  whence  ho  removed  to  Bslii^  Colle^ 
Oxmd*  Of  bis  pn^ress  in  that  university  we  know  but 
little,  till  he  became  principal  of  Peckwater  Inn.  His 
practice  as  an  advocate  in  the  Court  of  Arches  subsequently 
recommended  him  lo  the  notice  of  Cardinal  Bourchier.  The 
cardinal,  beside  conferring  upon  him  various  preferments, 
introduced  him  to  King  Henry  VI.,  who  made  bim  one  of 
his  privy-counsel.  He  adhered  to  this  unfintunate  prince 
vrtth  so  much  fidelity,  that  even  his  successor  Edward  IV. 
oould  not  but  admire  his  attachment,  which  he  rewarded 
by  taking  Morton  into  his  councils.  In  1473  Morton  was 
appointed  master  of  the  rolls ;  and  between  this  time  and 
1477  the  list  of  his  promotions  to  prebendol  stalls  and  other 
preferments  in  dimrent  quarters  of  the  kingdom  proves 
the  high  esteem  in  which  be  was  held.  In  1 478  Edward  IV. 
made  him  bishop  of  Sly  and  lord  chancellor  of  England, 
and  at  his  death  appointed  him  one  of  bis  executors.  He 
was  viewed  in  no  favourable  light  by  Richard  lU.,  who,  at 
the  same  time  that  Lord  Stanley  was  arrested,  gave  M(Mton 
in  ward  to  the  duke  of  Buokingbam.  He  escaped  however 
from  the  duke's  castle  at  Brecknock,  and  concealed  himself 
fbr  a  time  in  the  Isle  of  Ely ;  soon  after  which,  passing  in 
disguise  to  the  Continent,  he  joined  the  earl  of  Richmond, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  the  person  who  first  proposed  the 
coalition  of  the  two  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster  by  the 
marriage  with  the  eldest  daughter  of  Edward  IV.  As  soon 
as  Henry  VIL  was  seated  on  the  throne,  he  also  made 
Morton  one  of  bis  privy-counsel,  and  on  the  death  of  Car- 
dina}  Bourchier,  in  1486,  joined  with  the  pope  in  {womotii^ 
hira  to  the  archbishopric  of  Cantwbnry.  In  Awnst. 
1487,  if  not  earlier,  he  was  again  constituted  laid  chan- 
cellor, and  in  1493  created  a  cardinal  by  pope  AJexonder 
VL  He  died  September  I5tb,  ISOO.  Morton  was  a  man 
of  great  talents,  learning,  and  probity.  The  cut  or  drain 
from  Peterborough  to  Wisbecbe,  known  by  the  name  of 
Morton's  Leame,  was  made  entirely  at  his  expense  while  he 
vras  bishop  of  Ely:  and  the  opinion  seems  well  founded 
that  the  English  Life  of  Richard  III.,  usually  attributed  to 
Sir  Thomas  More,  was  really  written  by  Morton.  (Tanner, 
Bibi.  Brit.  Hib^  pp.  532,  533 ;  Bentham's  Hi»i.  of  Ely, 
4ta,  Cambr.,  1771.  p.  179-181 ;  Chalmers's  Biog.  Diet.) 
•  MORTUARY,  from  the  Latin  mortuarium,  by  our  Saxon 
ancestors  called  yaul-fceai;,  soul-shot,  or  money  paid  at  death. 
The  mortuary  was  really  a  gift  left  by  a  man  to  his  parish 
chnrob,  as  a  recompense  Hoc  his  personal  tidies  and  offier- 
ings  not  duly  paid.  Dugdale^  in  his  'History  of  Warwick- 
shire,' p.  679,  enters  minutely  into  the  reason  and  original 
occasion  of  such  bequests,  the  earliest  mention  of  which  be 
finds  in  the  'Council  c^^nsham,'  in  the  year  1009,  and  in 
the  *  Laws  of  King  Canute.'  Mortuaries  were  afterwards 
dtstinguisfaed  into  dead  mortuaries,  and  mofiuaria  vita,  or 
live  mortuaries:  the  former  consisting  of  money,  or  any 
oth«  goods  or  chattels ;  the  latter  of  live-stock :  Blount  says 
the  second-best  beast,  after  tbe  6rst  had  been  paid  to  the 
lord  for  his  heriot  After  tbe  Conquest  we  fina  the  mor- 
tuary sometimes  called  a  oora-prstentt  beeouse  ^  beast 
was  presrated  with  tbe  body  at  the  fbneral.  John  Arden, 
in  his  will  dated  4th  of  June,  17th  Hen.  Vm.,  says.  'Item. 
I  bequeatii  for  my  mortuary,  or  cors-presenti,  a  Mack  geld- 
ing ambling,  that  Almighty  God  may  the  rather  take  my 
soul  unto  his  mercy  and  graoe.'  Dugdaie  quQtea  several 
antient  wills  from  the  time  of  Hen.  III.  to  that  of  Hen.  V.. 
in  which  horses,  caparisoned  and  bearing  tbe  military  wea- 
pons of  the  def^no^  are  directed  to  be  led  before  the  corpse 
at  his  funeral,  and  delivered  as  mortuaries.  This  vras  the 
origin  of  the  practioe  of  leading  horses  at  the  funerals  of 
persons  of  distinction.  Mortuaries,  in  time,  irare  found 
oppressive  to  the  yeomanry  and  po«er  inhabitants  of  pa- 
rishes: they  were  regulatra^uid  converted  into  a  monev 
payment  I7  otat.  si  Hea  VIH-  ehu.  C,  .ISSO.  Ken- 
nett;  in  the  Glossary  to  bis  '  WroeinU  An^Uap,'  saye 
Digitized  by  VjUvJv 
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that  a  mortuary  was  sometimes  paid  to  the  lord  of  a  fee,  as 
well  as  to  the  priest  of  the  parish. 

tSelden,  Hist  of  Tythet,  p.  287 ;  Dugd,  Hi»t.  Wano.,  ut 
sapr. ;  Jacob's  Law  Diet- ;  Manni^  ajid  Bray's  Hiat.  of 
Sumy,  i.,  pp.  386.3fi8;  Kmmtt't  ^oeh.Antiq.,i.,  p.  101, 
and  Glossar.i 

MORVEAU.  IGuYTON  dk  Morveau.] 

MORUS  ALBA,  or  the  White  Mulberry,  is  a  native  of 
Cbina*  where  it  forms  a  smaU  tree,  and  whence  it  has  been 
gradually  carried  westward,  till  it  has  become  a  common 
plant  in  most  of  the  temperate  parts  of  the  Old  World, 
forming  in  the  south  of  K  urope  a  pollard-tree  by  road  sides. 
Its  leaves  are  smooth  and  shining,  usually  heart-ahaped  at 
the  base,  and  on  old  trees  ovate  or  oblong,  but  on  young 
vigorous  shoots  as  frequently  divided  into  deep  lobes.  The 
fruit  is  white,  insipid,  and  of  httle  value,  except  for  feeding 
poultry;  in  this  country  it  is  seldom  formed.  It  is  on 
this  species  that  the  silkworm  is  chiefly  fed ;  and  in  silk 
countries  many  varieties  are  cultivated  fiir  the  purpose,  some 
of  which  are  said  to  be  much  better  than  others.  The 
common  wild  kind  is  said  to  suit  the  silkworm  as  well  as  or 
even  better  than  any  other  kind ;  but  as  it  yields  only  a 
small  quantity  of  foliage,  compared  with  other  sorts,  it  is 
principally  employed  as  the  source  of  seeds  from  which 
stocks  are  raised  for  grafting  more  productive  varieties.  Of 
the  latter  each  silk  country  has  its  own  fancy  kinds,  which 
there  would  be  little  advantage  in  noticing  here ;  but  there 
is  among  them  an  exception  of  importance,  the  value  of 
which  has  been  recognised  wherever  it  has  been  cultivated. 
Some  years  since  a  mulberry  was  introduced  into  France 
from  Manilla,  whence  it  has  gained  the  name  ot  the  Philip- 
pine Hulbflnr.  the^^t  ezcellenee  of  which  seems  univer- 
udly  acknowwdged.  tt  has  straight  smooth  branches,  ovid 
heart-sb^ied  leaves  tapering  to  a  point,  thin,  rather  soft,  a 
little  blistered  and  puckered^ in  the  middle,  often  drooping, 
and  sometimes  more  than  six  or  even  nine  inches  bioad  in 
the  dry  climate  of  the  south  of  France.  It  grows  much 
faster  than  the  white  mulberry,  and  strikes  from  cuttings 
as  freely  as  a  willow,  which  is  not  the  case  with  the  latter. 
The  abundance  of  its  leaves  is  much  greater  than  any  other 
known  variety,  and,  what  is  most  important,  it  is  not  only 
freely  eaten  by  the  silkworms,  but  perfectly  agrees  with 
tbem.  Its  culture  is  now  superseding  that  of  all  others  in 
tlie  south  of  Europe,  and  it  is  even  taken  as  a  stock  on 
which  to  graft  the  common  white  mulberry,  when  the  latter 
in  wished  for.  According  to  M.  Bonafous  this  may  be  done 
either  upon  layers  of  the  Philippine  Mulberry,  beaded  down 
to  one  or  two  eyes  above  the  ground,  or  upon  cuttings  seven 
or  e^ht  inches  long,  which  may  be  planted  immediately 
after Iwving  been  grafted:  the  young  plants  will  be  five  or 
six  feet  long  the  first  year,  and  three  or  four  inches  in  cir- 
rumference.  This  mulberry  is  sometimes  called  Morui  mul- 
licaulis. 

In  this  country  the  white  mulberry  and  all  its  varieties 
suffer  a  good  deal  from  our  winters,  hut  not  so  much  as  to 
prevent  its  cultivation.  Some  years  ago  an  attempt  was 
made  to  introduce  it  and  the  rearing  of  silkworms  into 
Great  Britain  ;  but  the  attempt  failed,  owing  partly  to  un- 
skilful management,  but  more  to  the  soft  juicy  condition  of 
the  leaves  in  this  damp  climate,  which  rendered  them  nnflt 
tat  the  food  of  the  worm.  Fw  a  fbll  and  excellent  aeoounC 
of  the  Tsrieties.  &o.  of  the  White  Molbeiry,  see  Loudon*s 
Arboretum  Britanniam,  vol.  iii..  p.  1348. 

MORUS  NIGRA.  [Mulbkrry.] 

MORVAN  or  MORVANT,  LE,  a  district  in  Frapce, 
partly  in  Nivemois  and  ptu^tly  in  Bourgogne.  As  this  dis- 
trict does  not  appear  to  have  been  recognised  for  any  admi- 
nistrative purpose,  it  is  difficult  to  define  its  limits :  it  is 
from  16  to  18  miles  long,  and  10  to  12  broad.  It  consists 
fur  the  most  part  of  a  table-land  of  granite  or  other  primi- 
tive rocks,  traversed  by  narrow  valleys  and  watered  by  nu- 
merous  streams.  It  is  barren  on  the  whole,  though  afFrading 
in  some  parts  'good  pasturage,  on  which  a  vast  number  of 
cattle  are  kept:  other  parts  are  clothed  with  wood,  which 
affords  a  great  supfdy  of  fUellbr  Paris.  [Atailon.]  Buck- 
wheat, oatd,  and  a  little  rye  are  the  only  kinds  of  grain 
raised.  Thetownsof  Avallon,  Saulieu.and  Chiteau  Cninon 
are  within  the  district  The  Yonne  and  several  of  its  tribu- 
taries are  within  the  border.  The  origin  of  the  name  is  not 
known.  Morvan  is  now  included  partly  in  the  department 
of  NiAvre.  partly  in  that  of  Yonne. 

MORYSON.  or  MORISON,  FYNES.  was  a  native  of 
lino^iuhiz^  and  bom  In  1566.  He  wrote  an '  Itinerary, 


containing  twelve  years*  travels  through  Germany,  Bolimer^ 
land,  Switzerland,  Netherland,  Denmark,  Poland,  Italy, 
Turkey,  France.  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  in  3  parts,' 
London,  1617,  fol.  This  work  was  first  written  in  Latin, 
and  then  transhited  by  himself  into  English.  It  contains 
some  minute  and  interesting  details  of  early  English  man- 
ners. He  also  wrote  a  '  History  of  Ireland,  from  the  year 
1599  to  1603,  with  a  short  Narration  of  the  State  of  that 
Kingdom  from  1169;  to  which  is  added  a  E>escription  of 
Ireland,'  Dublin,  1735,  2  vols.  8vo.    He  died  about  1614. 

MOSAIC,  or  more  correctly  MUSAIC  (the  term  being 
a  corruption  of  Oput  Musivum),  a  species  of  inlaid  or  tes- 
sellated work,  made  with  minute  pieces  of  coloured  sub- 
stances, generally  either  marble  or  natural  stones,  or  else 
glass  more  or  less  opaque,  and  of  every  variety  of  hue 
which  the  sulyect  may  require.  The  former  mode  was  that 
chiefly  employed  by  the  antients  for  their  costly  tessel- 
lated navements,  many  of  which  have  at  various  times 
been  oisoovered  in  this  island,  and  which  prove,  more 
than  any  thing  else,  the  opulence  and  luxury  in  building 
displayed  by  the  Romans  in  this  distant  part  of  their  em- 
pire ;  and  further,  the  time  and  labour  bestowed  on  the 
structures,  of  which  they  are  the  remains;  since  it  may 
fairly  be  taken  for  granted  that  decoration,  attended  with 
such  difficulty  and  tediousness  of  execution,  and  requiring 
artificers  of  a  superior  class,  if  not  artistic  was  not  intro- 
duced except  in  sumptuous  edifices. 

Mosaics  of  this  description,  that  is,  for  pavements,  gene- 
rally consist  only  of  a  series  of  ornamental  bnders  enclosing 
one  or  more  compartments  containing  some  figure  or  de- 
vice,  or  occasionally  a  group  or  subject.  Others  consist 
entirely  of  a  pattern,  generally  in  two  colours,  sometimes 
in  three — black,  white,  and  red.  Examples  of  pavement 
mosaics  in  each  of  these  modes  have  been  discovered  at 
Pompeii,  and  in  many  of  them  the  borders  very  much  re- 
semble those  upon  Greek  fictile  vases. 

Mosuc  continued  to  be  used  both  for  pavements  and 
ornamenting  walls  to  a  late  period  in  the  middle  ages,  and 
was  greatly  practised  in  Byzantine  buildings,  and  by  Byzan- 
tine artists,  who  were  also  employed  in  Italy,  whence  it  was 
sometimes  termed  opus  Greeeum,  ot  Grceeanicum.  Hes- 
semer  gives  in  his  work  many  specimens  of  the  kind,  and 
among  others  one  from  a  pavement  in  the  baptistery  of  Pisa 
(begun  in  1153),  which  is  remarkable,  as  the  compartments 
form  precisdy  the  same  pattern  as  that  of  the  window  in 
the  niosque  <n  Hakim  at  Cairo,  represented  in  the  cut,  page 
383,  in  MoOKisB  Arcbitbcturx.  In  the  pavement  the 
lines  are  a  dark  green  on  a  white  ground,  and  the  spaces, 
which  are  perforated  in  the  window,  are  filled  up  with 
tessera  of  different  forms  and  coloun,  placed  alternately 
upon  a  dark  and  u  white  ground. 

Ornamental  patterns  of  a  similat  eharaeter,  executed  in 
mosaic  and  frequently  having  a  considerable  intermixture 
of  gold,  were  fteq^uent,  and  of  embellishment  thus  executed 
there  are  splendid  examples  in  the  cathedral  of  Monreale 
□ear  Palermo ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  in  their  geometri- 
cal patterns  and  devices  they  display  a  taste  very  much  akin 
to  that  of  Arabian  architects.  [Moorish  Architecture.] 
Beautiful  specimens  of  decorative  mosaic  or  inlaid  pave- 
ments, in  a  different  st^le  from  the  preceding,  occur  in  the 
church  of  San  Mmiato  at  Florence,  consisting  of  squares 
filled  up  with  bold  foliage  wfiower-work  in  black  and  white, 
and  which  again  part&e  not  a  little  of  the  character  of 
corresponding  decoration  in  the  Moorish  and  Arabian  styles. 
Patterns  very  similar  to  those  of  such  mosaics  were  also 
frequently  employed  for  painting  walls,  of  which  kind  spo- 
cimens  from  the  church  of  San  r  ranr^esco  at  Assisi,  as  well 
as  others  in  mosaic  in  the  same  building,  may  be  seen  in 
He88emer*8  AnAiteke  md  AU-ItaliartUcha  Bau-Verzie- 
rungen. 

Something  akin  to  mosaic  or  coloured  inlaid-work' was 
occasionally  employed  in  Italy  during  tbe  middle  a^cs  for 
external  decoration  also ;  as  an  instance  of  which  the  T'a9ade 
of  the  Duomo  at  Pisa  may  be  mentioned,  where,  though 
the  pattern  is  chiefly  in  black  and  white,  brilliant  reds  and 
blues  are  intermixed  at  intervals,  a  species  of  external  de- 
coration supposed  by  some  to  have  been' derived  from 
the  practice  of  pai^^iromy  among  the  Greeks.  [Foly- 

.CHROUV.] 

Altliough  neariy  similar  as  to  their  process,  moaaio  pic- 
tures, especially  some  of  those  of  later  times,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  distinct  branch  of  the  art.  Whether  actually 
empbyed  as  pavements  or  i^fg|i^f^0R?W?gC*'^* 
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class  just  described  cMusist  chiefly  of  ornament  and  pattern, 
executed  iaffiwand  simple  colourfl,  with  taaidly  any  attempt 
at  variety  of  tinti  and  doe  gntduation  of  tones,  even  in  the 
figures,  human  or  animal,  oceasionaUy  introduced  in  them. 
The  outlines  are  ererywhen  distinct  and  hard ;  the  joints 
between  the  teateree,  or  separate  pieces  of  material,  plainly 
visible;  in  short,  there  is  no  attempt  at  picture;  scarcely 
anything  more,  in  fact,  than  the  su^estions  of  them,  if  we 
may  so  express  it.  AU  these  however  are  rather  proprieties 
than  defects,  because  a  direct  imitation  of  nature— any  pic- 
ture, according  to  the  modern  idea  of  the  term — would  be 
altogether  incongruous  and  in  bad  taste  applied  as  the  de- 
coration of  a  pavement  or  lloor.  Even  for  ceilings  they  are 
objectionable  enough,  but  for  floors  pictures  would  bo 
almost  intolnable.  It  has  been  conjectured  by  some  how- 
ever that  moaaio>work  first  suggested  the  idea  of  painting. 
X  of  describing  ol:!iectB  by  means  of  outline  and  colours 
upon  a  plane  surface,  and  confining  the  composition  to 
fieures  alone,  without  any  intermixture  hi  pattem<work  or 
arbitrary  ornament;  and  if  founded  upon  nothing  better 
than  conjecture,  such  supposition  is  highly  plausible,  the 
transition  from  the  one  to  tfae  other  being  both  obvious 
and  easy.  Further,  such  hypothesis  is  greatly  strenglli- 
ened  by  our  finding  that  nearlyall  the  specimens  of  antient 
painting  which  have  been  preserved  to  us  or  yet  discovered 
have  in  them  a  strikinK  resemblance  to  the  character  of 
mosaic,  and  but  a  partial  imitation  of  nature,  the  figures 
being  in  many  of  them  upon  a  uniform  ground,  and  very 
Jew  indeed  euiibiting  more  than  a  partial  background  and 
a  slight  indication  ofdistancet. 

For  a  long  period  after  the  decline  of  the  arts,  mosaic 
painting  eontinned  to  be  employed  in  Italy,  both  extemdly 
and  internally,  for  the  decoration  of  churches,  as  for  in- 
sunee,  on  the  fa^e  as  well  as  within  the  basilica  of  St. 
Mark  at  Venice.  Some  have  supposed  that  such  produc- 
tions were  entirely  the  wc^k  of  Byzantine  or  Gtreek  artists, 
but  the  contrary  opinion  is  firmly  maintained  byCict^nara, 
who  asserts  that  mosaic  was  practised  by  native  Italians, 
that  it  was  well  known  to  the  earliest  Venetians,  and  that 
consequflntly  it  is  altogether  an  error  to  call  Andrea  TaS. 
a  Florentine  who  lired  in  the  thirteenth  century,  the  first 
Italian  who  obtuioed  instruction  in  the  art  from  Greeks 
practising  it  at  Venice.  The  works  however,  both  of  Con- 
stantinopohtans  and  Italians  of  those  agea,  are  more  curious 
than  beautifhU  rude  and  uncouth  in  design,  and  exhibiting 
very  little  of  the  principles  of  painting.  In  fact  they  bear 
a  far  greater  resemblance  in  every  renwct  to  the  glass- 
painting  in  Gothic  windows  than  they  do  to  pictures,  and 
that  species  of  painting  may  itself  be  termed  a  kind  of 
transparent  mosaic-work.  In  neither  case  is  a  direct  imi- 
tation of  nature  aimed  at,  but  merely  a  sort  of  conventional 
and  more  or  less  symbolical  representation.  "Die  outlines 
are  hard  and  cutting,  the  colours  forcible  and  unbroken, 
nor  is  there  any  efiect  of  light  and  shade.  Besides  which 
pictorial  imitation  is  further  repudiated  by  the  figures  being 
frequently  represented  upon  a  gold  ground,  a  practice  after- 
waras  followed  by  some  of  the  earlier  Grerman  painters,  and 
in  the  (oesent  day  in  some  of  the  modem  IVotcoes  at 
Munich. 

PietwM  in  mosaic  are  comparatively  of  recent  origin, 
dating  not  fhrther  back  than  the  commencement  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  when  copies  of  celebrated  works  by 
Raphael  and  other  masters  were  for  the  first  time  thus 
executed.  Mosaics  of  this  kind  are  facsimiles  of  the  origi- 
nals, and  have  merely  the  effect  of  paintings  produced  in 
the  usual  way,  although  attended  with  infinitely  greater 
cost,  and  beyond  all  comparison  more  laborious  and  tedious 
in  their  process.  As  each  separate  piece  of  glass  is  of  the 
same  colour  throughout,  the  ^duation  of  tints,  the  melt- 
ing off  of  any  one  colour  from  its  highest  light  to  its  darkest 
shadow,  can  be  obtained  only  by  an  immense  number  of 
small  pieces,  of  which  those  contiguous  to  each  other  exhibit 
scaroely  any  perceptible  difference  to  the  eye.  It  is  said 
that  no  fewer  than  fortv  thousand  different  tints,  all  of 
which  must  be  kept  methodically  sorted  and  arranged,  are 
requisite  fiwthiskind  of  mosaic-work;  the  preparation  of  such 
a  {ulette  therefore,  for  anything  upon  an  extensive  scale, 
rauMt  of  itself  be  a  task  of  great  labour  and  time,  as  well  as 
expense;  besides  which  the  execution  is  so  entirely  me- 
chanical, that  it  is  fit  only  for  copyists.  The  sole  advantage 
in  any  degree  proportionate  to  the  cost  attending  it,  is  the 
extreme  durability  of  the  work  when  once  accomplished, 
as  its  cohiun  can  hardly  be  changed  by  any  length  of 


time;  nor  is  it  liable  to  the  slightest  decay,  or  any  iniiiiy 
except  what  may  happen  to  tha  structure  in  whidk  it  is  bud 
Hie  mosaics  in  St.  Peter*a,  vhieb  are  ch^i  tPmuon  of  tfaeit 
kind,  will  last  as  long  as  the  building  itself  stands. 

Similar  mosaic  is  frequently  empkiyed,  or  ratiunr  misap- 
plied, on  a  miniature  scale,  for  pictures  on  the  lids  of  snuff- 
boxes and  articles  of  that  kind,  or  tablets  in  chimney- 
pieces,  which  are  at  the  best  mere  curiosities  and  very  labo- 
rious trifies.  Florentine-work  may  also  he  mentioned  as 
a  species  of  mosaic,  chiefly  used  for  inlaying  ac  veneering 
marble  slabs  for  tables,  and  decorative  purposes  of  that 
saet,  upon  a  moderate  scale. 

The  recent  adoption  of  asphalt  for  pavements  may  per- 
haps lead  to  ornamental  decoration  for  such  purposes, 
somewhat  in  the  style  of  mosaic  in  remrd  to  patterns.  The 
floor  of  the  Botunoa  in  the  Bank  of  England  is  now  thus 
ornamented  in  black  and  white,  with  compartments  radiat- 
ing from  the  centre;  and  such  pavements  certainly 
recommend  themselves  for  conservatories,  terraces,  &c. 
Although  mosaic  itself  is  by  far  too  expensive  for  any  but 
very  rare  oecasions,  the  effect  of  it  may  be  obtained,  and  the 
beauty  of  its  patterns  produced,  in  stain-cloth  flooring ;  and 
the  same  style  of  design  might  also  be  shown  in  carpets, 
and  were  these  more  sober  in  their  colours,  and  more'd  Ton- 
tique  in  their  design,  the  ftirniture  and  other  decorations  of 
rooms  would  ceneralty  show  themselves  to  greater  advantafre. 

MOSAISK.  or  MOSHAISK,  .is  the  chief  town  of  a 
large  circle  of  the  same  name  in  the  government  of  Mos- 
cow. Steiii,  in  1B20,  assigns  it  to  the  government  of 
Kaluga;  but  Haasel,  in  18S1,  andall  the  later  authorities, 
place  it  in  the  government  of  Moseott.  It  u  situated  at  the 
junction  of  the  Moshaiska  and  the  Moskwa.  It  is  chiefly 
celebrated  for  the  events  which  took  place  in  its  vicinity  in 
IEI12.  On  the  5th  September  the  French  under  Napoleon 
attacked  the  Russian  army  under  General  Kutusow.  and 
carried  a  strong  redoubt  which  was  the  key  of  the  Russian 
position.  On  the  7th  was  fought  the  great  battle  in  which 
the  loss  of  both  armies  was  immense ;  that  of  the  Russians 
was  slated  at  30,000  men :  the  loss  of  the  French  was  in  all 
probability  at  least  equal ;  but  the  battle  opened  to  Napo- 
leon the  way  to  Moscow.  These  two  engagements  are  called 
by  the  French,  respectively,  the  battle  of  Borodino  and  the 
battle  on  the  Moskwa:  the  Russians  generally  call  both  en- 
gagements the  battle  of  Borodino.  Almost  the  whole  of 
the  town  was  reduced  to  ashes  on  the  occasion ;  but  it  has 
since  been  rebuilt,  and  is  much  handeomer  than  it  was  be- 
fore. The  inhabitants,  above  4000  in  number,  earr}-  on  a 
considerable  trade  in-com  and  timber. 

MOSAMBIQUE.  [MozuiBiquE.] 

MOSASAURUS.  Mr.  Conybeare  's  name  for  a  gigantic 
extinct  aquatic  Saurian,  Sauroehampta  of  Wagler,  con- 
sidered by  Faujas  St.  Fond  to  be  a  crocodile,  but  whose  truL> 
position  amoi^  the  Saurians  was  pointed  out  by  Camper 
and  conflrmea  by  Cuvier.  Indeed,  previous  to  their  inves- 
tigations, the  nearly  perfect  head  of  this  Saurian,  known  as 
the  great  animal  of  Maastricht,  and  found  near  that  city  in 
the  calcareous  freestone  forming  the  most  recent  deposit  of 
the  cretaceous  formation,  was  a  stumblin^block  to  natural- 
ists, some  of  whom  were  of  opinion  that  it  was  a  whale. 
The  zootogists  last  named,  and  especially  Cuvier,  have  sa- 
tisfactorily proved  that  it  was  a  ffeaX  marine  reptile,  and 
very  nearly  allied  to  the  Monitor.  [MoNtTORs.]  The  teeiU 
ore  without  true  roots,  not  hollow  as  in  the  crocodile,  but 
solid  throughout,  and  joined  to  the  sockets  by  a  broad  bony 
basis,  the  result  of  the  hardening  of  the  pulp  from  which 
the  teeth  were  formed,  and  likewise  attached  to  the  jaw  bv 
the  ossification  of  the  pulp  that  had  furnished  the  enamel 
'  ITiis  indurated  capsule,'  writes  Dr.  Buckland,  in  his '  Bridge- 
water  Treatise,'  'passed  like  a  circular  buttress  around  its 
base,  tending  to  make  thetooth  an  instrumentof  prodigioufi 
strength.  The  young  tooth  first  appeared  in  a  separate 
cell  in  the  bone  of  the  jaw,  and  moved  irregularly  across  its 
substance,  until  it  pressed  against  the  baseofthe  old  tooth  : 
causing  it  gradually  to  become  detached,  together  with  its 
base,  by  a  kind  of  necmsis,  and  to  fall  off  lilw  the  horns  of 
a  deer.  The  teeth  in  the  roof  of  the  mouth  are  also  oon- 
structed  on  the  same  principle  with  those  in  the  jaw,  and 
renewed  in  like  manner.' 

The  last-mentioned  writer  places  its  organization  and  ita 
zoological  and  geological  relations  in  so  interesting  a  point 
of  view  in  ttio  treatise  above  mentioned,  that  we  select  his 
account  as  the  best  calculated  to  inform  the  general  as  wdl 
as  the  philosophical  ret^fl^.fiJe^T^ggHt^Ogle 
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The  geological  epoch  at  which  the  Mosasaurtis  first  ap- 
peared, tteems  to  have  been  the  last  of  the  long  series  during 
which  the  oolitic  and  cretaceous  groups  were  in  process  of 
Ibrmation.  ia  these  periods  tlie  iDhabitants  of  our  planet 
Mem  to  bftve  been  principally  marine,  and  some  of  the  largest 
creatures  were  Sauriims  of  gigantic  stature,  many  of  them 
living  in  the  sea,  and  controlling  the  excessive  increase  of 
the  then  extensive  tribes  of  Oahes.  From  the  lias  upwards 
to  the  commencement  of  the  chalk  formation,  the  Ichthyo- 
sauri and  Plesiosauri  were  the  tyrants  of  the  ocean ;  and 
just  at  the  point  of  time  when  their  existence  terminated, 
during  the  deposition  of  the  chalk,  the  new  genus  Mosa- 
sanrus  appears  to  have  been  introduced,  to  supply  for  a 
while  their  place  and  office,  being  itself  destined  in  its  turn 
to  give  plade  to  tba  Cetacea  of  the  tertiary  perioda^  As  no 
Saurians  of  the  present  world  are  inhabitants  of  the  sea, 
and  the  most  powerful  living  representatives  of  this  «rder, 
vix.  the  CrocodileB,  though  living  chieQy  in  water,  have  re- 
course to  stratagem  rather  than  speed  for  the  capture  of 
their  prey,  it  may  not  be  improfliable  to  eiumine  the  me- 
chanical contrivances  by  which  a  reptile,  most  nearly  allied 
to  the  Monitor,  was  so  constructed  as  to  possess  the  power 
of  moving  in  the  sea,  with  sufficient  velocity  to  o%'ertake  and 
capture  such  large  and  powerful  fishes  as,  from  the  enor- 
mous size  of  its  teeth  and  jaws,  we  may  conclude  it  was 
intended  to  devour.  The  bead  and  teeth  point  out  the  near 
relations  of  this  animal  to  ibe  Monitors ;  and  the  propor- 
tiona  maintatDed  thronghout  all  the  other  parts  of  the  ske- 
leton warrant  the  oonolusion  that  this  monstrous  Monitor 
of  the  antient  deep  was  fire  and  twenty,  feet  in  length,  al- 
though the  longest  of  its  modem  oongeners  does  not  exceed 
five  feet  The  head  here  represented  measures  four  feet  in 
length,  that  of  the  larjcest  Monitor  does  not  exceed  five  in- 
ches. The  most  skilful  anatomist  would  be  at  a  loss  to 
devise  a  series  of  modifications  by  which  a  Monitor  could 
be  enlarged  to  the  length  and  bulk  of  a  Grampus,  and  at 
the  same  time  be  fitted  to  move  with  strength  and  rapidity 
through  the  waters  of  the  sea;  yet  in  the  fossil  before  us, 
we  shall  find  the  genuine  characters  of  a  Monitor  main- 
tained throughout  the  whole  skeleton,  with  such  deviations 
only  as  tended  to  fit  the  animal  for  its  marine  existence. 

'The  I^osasaurus  had  scarcely  any  character  in  common 
with  the  Crocodile,  but  resembled  the  Iguanas  in  having  an 
apparatus  of  teeth  fixed  on  the  pterygoid  bone,  and  placed 
in  the  roof  of  its  mouth,  as  in  many  serpents  and  fishes, 
where  thOT  act  as  barbs  to  prevent  the  escape  of  th«r  pr^. 

'The  other  parts  of  the  skeleton  follow  the  character  indi- 
cated by  the  head.  The  vertebrse  are  all  concave  in  front 
and  convex  behind ;  being  fitted  to  each  other  by  a  ball  and 
Bocket  joint,  admitting  easy  and  universal  flexion.  From 
the  centre  of  ibe  back  to  the  extremity  of  the  tail,  they  are 
destitute  of  articular  apophyses,  which  are  essential  to  sup- 
port the  back  of  animals  that  move  on  land :  in  this  respect 
they  agree  with  the  vertebns  of  Dolphins,  and  were  calcu- 
lated to  facilitate  the  power  of  swimming ;  the  vertebrs  of 
the  neck  allowed  to  that  part  also  more  flexibility  than  in 
the  Crocodiles. 

'  The  tail  was  flattened  on  each  aide,  but  h^h  and  deep  in 
the  vertical  direction,  like  the  tail  of  a  Oooodile ;  fbrming 
a  straight  oar  of  immense  strength  to  propel  the  body  by 
horizontal  movements  analogous  to  those  of  skulling.  Al- 
though the  number  of-  caudal  vertebrie  was  Tiearly  the  same 
as  in  the  Monitor,  the  proportionate  length  of  the  tail  was 
much  diminished  by  the  comparative  shortness  of  the  body 
of  each  vertebra:  the  efiect  of  this  variation  being  to  give 
strength  to  a  shorter  tail  as  an  orean  fur  swimming ;  and  a 
rapidity  of  movement,  which  would  have  been  unattainable 
by  the  long  and  slender  tail  of  the  Monitor,  which  assists 
that  aoim^  in  climbing.  There  is  a  further  provision  to 
give  strength  to  the  tail,  by  the  cAevron- bones  being  sol- 
dered Armlv  to  the  body  of  each  vertebra,  as  in  fishes.* 

The  total  number  of  vertebm  yipM  one  hundred  and 
Ihiriy-three,  nearly  the  uune  as  in  the  Monitors,  and  more 
than  double  the  number  of  those  in  the  Crocodiles.  The 
ribs  had  a  single  hend,  and  were  round,  as  in  the  family  of 
Lizards.  Of  the  extremities,  sufficient  Iragments  ha%-e 
been  found  to  prove  that  the  Mosasaurus.  instead  of  legs, 
had  four  large  paddles,  resembling  those  of  the  Plesiosau- 
niM  and  the  Whale  :  one  great  use  of  these  was  probably  to 
assist  in  raising  the  animal  to  the  surface,  in  onWr  tu  breathe, 
a»  it  apparently  hod  not  the  horizoaial  tail  by  means  of 
which  the  Cetaoea  ascend  for  this  purpose.  All  these  cha- 
racters unite  to  show  that  ttie  Mosasaurus  was  adapted  to 


live  entirely  in  the.water,  and  that  although  it  was  of  suca 
vast  proportions  compared  witli  the  Uring  genera  of  these 
families,  it  formed  a  link  intermediate  between  the  Honi^ 
tors  and  the  Iguanas.  However  strange  it  may  appear  to 
find  its  dimensions  so  much  exceeding  those  of  any  existing 
Lizards,  or  to  find  marine  genera  in  the  order  of  Saurians, 
in  which  there  exists  at  this  time  no  species  capable  of  living 
in  the  sea ;  it  is  scarcely  less  strange  than  the  analogoiu 
deviations  in  the  Megalosaurus  and  Iguanodon,  whidi  af- 
ford examples  of  still  greater  expansion  of  the  type  of  the 
Monitor  and  Iguana  into  colossal  forms  adapted  to  move 
upon  the  land.  Throughout  all  'these  variations  of  propor- 
tk>n,  we  tnce  the  posistence  of  the  same  laws  which  regu- 
late the  formation  of  living  genera,  and  &om  the  combina- 
tions of  ]>erfbot  mechanism  that  have,  in  all  times,  resulted 
from  their  operation,  we  infer  the  peiilbction  of  the  wisdom 
by  which  all  this  mechanism  was  designed,  and  the  im- 
mensity of  the  power  by  which  it  has  ever  been  upheld. 

'  Cuvier  asserts  of  the  Mosasaurus,  that  before  he  bad  seen 
a  single  vertebra,  or  a  bone  of  any  of  its  extremities,  he  was 
enabled  to  announ(»  the  character  of  the  entire  skeleton, 
from  the  examination  of  the  jaws  and  teeth  alone,  and  even 
from  a  single  tooth.  The  power  of  doing  this  resultK  from 
those  magnificent  laws  of  co-existence  which  form  the  basis 
of  the  science  of  comparative  anatomy,  and  which-give  the 
highest  interest  to  its  discoveries.' 


Head  of  HousMTu  CunpMi.  (LaeerU  irisuilH  of  SBmmMl&g.} 

The  noble  specimen  from  which  the  cut  is  taken  was  dis- 
covered in  1 780,  and  is  in  the  Museum  at  Paris.  At  the 
capture  of  Maastricht  by  the  French  army  it  was  given  up 
to  them  for  the  purpose  of  being  placed  in  the  Museum, 
according  to  Cuvier.  by  Guddin,  dean  of  the  chapter  of  that 
town,  which,  in  virtue  of  some  droits  of  the  chapter,  had 
taken  it  from  Hoffman,  of  whose  collection  it  formed  the 
principal  feature.  It  is  said  that  the  French  cannoneers 
had  directions  not  to  point  their  artillery  towards  that  part 
of  the  town  in  which  this  precious  specimen  was  diipositcd. 
Casts  are  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  and  in  the  mu- 
seums of  the  Geological  Society  and  of  the  Roval  College 
of  Surgeons. 

ZocWiVitfc.— Maastricht,  upper  chalk  in  F.r  j'lund  (Man- 
tell,  near  Lewes),  green-sand  of  Virginia  (Morton).  Sandy 
Hook  and  Woodbnnr,  New  Jersey.  [Maastricht  Roces.] 

MOSCHA'TA,  a'  name  {Mroposed  by  M.  Renieri  for  a 
genus  of  Actinia,  or  soft  Znantharia,  which  a  little  resem- 
bles Holothuria,  and  lives  in  the  sea,  wherein  it  floati  f^. 

Example,  Mosehaia  rhododaciyla. 

Localiites. — Mediterranean  and  Adriatic  seas. 

MOSCHEROSCH,  JOHANN  MICHAEL,  a  German 
writer  of  the  seventeenth  uenlury,  generally  known  under 
the  pseudonym  of  Philander  voii  Sittewald.  was  bom  5th 
of  March,  160U,  at  Willstadt,  a  small  town  in  Hauau-Lich- 
tenberg,  where  his  father  wa«  preacher.  Respecting  his 
life  few  particulai-s  of  any  intwest  are  known,  tor  all  mar 
be  comprised  in  the  statement  that,  after  studying  at  Stras- 
burg,  he  filled  suc(ffissi%'ely  a  variety  of  appointments,  until, 
in  16S6,  he  was  mode  presidentof  the  mnsistory  at  Hanau ; 
and  that  he  died,  April  4,  1669,  at  Wwms,  while  upon  a 
journey  to  visit  his  son  at  Frankfort  on  the  Main. 

As  a  writer  he  obtained  much  popularity  in  his  time  by 
his  'Wiinderliche  und  wahrhafte  Gesichte  Philanders  von 
Sittewald,'  in  two  vols.,  165U,  a  collection  of  satirical  pieces 
in  the  form  of  visions,  a  species  of  fiction  greatly  in  vogue 
at  that  period  as  the  vehicle  of  satire  and  allegory.  Mos- 
cherosch  may  in  fact  be  termed  the  German  Quevedo,  his 
Gesichte  being  to  a  certain  extent  a  paraphrase  of  the 
Spaniard's  SueHos,  with  adapt^oi|s  tOjt^ie  ^laf^i^j^^^* 
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blea  of  hiB  own  countrymen.  Notwitiutuding  too  that 
his  style  fUls  flfaort  of  the  concise  teraeneu  and  energy 
which  mark  his  otiginali  he  may  he  considered  one  of  the 
hett  German  prose-writers  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
gifted  with  great  humour,  and  disi^ying  not  only  considera- 
ble knowledge  of  the  world,  but  also  great  force  of  satire  and 
ridicule,  both  serious  and  comic. 

MO'SCHID^,  a  family  of  ruminant  quadrupeds  fami-^ 
liarly  known  as  Mwk  Deer. 

Linnssua  defines  the  genus  Mosckua,  which  he  places 
between  Camelus  and  Cervus,  under  his  ordw  i^won^  as 
having  no  horns,  and  the  upper  canine  teeth  solitary  and 
exserud — *  Comua  nulla.  Dentes  Laniarii  superioces  acdi- 
tarii  exsertl' 

Pennant,  in  the  Systematic  Index,  gives  it  nearly  the 
same  position,  the  only  difference  being  that  the  Deer  pip- 
cedes  it.  and  the  Camel  follows  it. 

CuTier,inhis  last  edition  of  the  'Rdgne  Animal,'  gives  it 
the  same  position  that  Linneus  assigned  to  it ;  the  Llamas 
(among  the  Cameis)  immediately  preceding  it,  and  the  Deer 
(Cenmt,  Linn.)  being  next  in  succession  to  it.  The  French 
zoologist  states  that  the  Musks  are  much  less  anomalous 
than  the  Camels,  and  only  differ  from  the  other  Ruminants 
in  the  absence  of  horns,  m  having  a  long  canine  tooth  on 
eftch  side  of  the  upper  jaw,  which.comes  out  of  the  mouth 
in  the  males,  and  finally^  in  having  in  their  skdeton  a 
slight  Abnla,  which  has  no  existence  in  the  Camels.  He 
adds  that  they  are  charming  animals  in  regard  to  their  ele- 
gance and  lightness.  The  distinction  of  Uie  exserted  upper 
canine  tooth,  noticed  by  Cuvier,  is  not  confined  to  the 
Musks ;  such  a  conformation  exists  in  some  of  the  males 
of  the  CervideB,  the  Munjak  for  instance. 

Mr.  Swaiason  is  of  opinion  that  the  MoschicUs,  or  Musk 
Dter,  constitute  the  most  aberrant  group  of  the  Ruminants, 
and  he  places  them  between  the  Cervides  and  the  Camelo- 
pardee,  the  last  family  being  the  terminating  group  of  bis 
fourth  tribe,  or  Ruminants. 

M.  F.  Cuvier  enumerates  MoscM  tnoschi/erus,  Memirma, 
pygmatu,  Javanicm,  and  iVopu,  as  the  only  species  known 
at  present. 

Mr.  Gnjt  in  his  Dupo*iium  qf  the  Mammalia  (Amu^  qf 
Phil.,  1825)  divides  the  family  Bovidee  into  two  sections,  the 
first  with  persistent  horns,  and  the  second  with  either  no 
boms  or  deciduous  boms.  He  makes  Motehina  the  fourth 
BubAimily,  and  arranges  it  between  Camelim  and  Cervina, 
in  the  second  section.  The  genera  of  Moschina,  in  this 
arrangement,  are  Moschiu  and  Memiana.  The  same 
author,  in  June.  1836,  read  to  the  Zoological  Society  of 
London  some  observations  '  On  the  genus  Mosehut  of  Lin- 
nieus,  with  descriptions  of  two  new  species.'  He  remarked 
that  the  only  character  by  which  this  genus,  as  established 
b^  Linnssus  and  others,  differs  from  the  genus  CervuSt  con- 
sists in  the  absence  of  horns ;  for  the  elgngated  (canines  are 
common  to  it  and  most  of  the  Indian  species  of  Cervu*, 
especially  the  Cen.  Munijac.  [Dexb,  vd.  viii.,  pp.  36:^, 
363.] 

The  oharaoter  of  the  Air,  the  d^ree  a!  hairiness  or 
nakedness  of  the  mekttama,  and  Uie  presence  or  disenoe 
of  the  musk-bag  of  the  male,  offer  howevm.  he  observed, 
good  characters  for  the  subdivision  of  the  group  into  three 
very  distinct  sections  or  sul^eneca. 

The  first  of  these  divisions,  for  which  Mr.  Gray  would 
retain  the  name  of  Mosehut,  comprehends  only  the  Thibet 
Musk,  Motchus  motchi/erus,  linn.  In  common  with  the 
Deer  and  Anielopea,  it  has,  he  pointed  out,  the  hinder  and 
outer  side  of  the  metatarsus  covered  wiUi  close  erect  hair, 
and,  like  many  of  the  Deer  also,  its  fur  is  quill-like  and 
brittle ;  the  throat  moreover  is  entirely  clothed  with  hair, 
and  the  males  are  provided  on  the  middle  of  the  abdomen 
with  a  large  pouch  secreting  musk.  Its  young,  like  those 
of  nmst  of  the  Dnrt  m  spotted,  whilst  the  adult  animal  is 
plain-ooloured. 

Mr.  Gray  farther  stated  thiU  the  division  to  which,  in 
the  year  1831,  in  a  paper  in  the  *  Medical  Repository,'  he 
gave  the  name  of  Mermtma,  also  consists  of  but  a  single 
species,  tbe  Mosehut  MenUnna,  Linn.  In  this  group  the 
hinder  edge  of  the  metatarsus  is,  he  observed,  covered  with 
hair ;  and  there  is  nO  musk-bag  in  either  sex.  The  false 
hoofs,  he  remarked,  are  distinct,  although  Liunscus  and 
Buffun  denied  their  presence. 

The  third  and  last  subdivision  is  characterised  by  Mr. 
Gray,  under  the  name  of  Tri^^us,  as  having  the  hinder 
(idgc  of  the  metatarsus  nearly  bald  and  slightly  callous,  a 


character  which  distinguishes  them  at  onoe  from  all  other 
Ruminants ;  the  fur  is  soft,  and  adpressed  like  that  of 
minnOfhut  not  spotted  even  when  young;  the  throat  is 
provided  with  a  somewhat  naked,  concave,  sub^^ndulat, 
callous  disk,  placed  between  tbe  rami  of  the  lower  jaw,  from 
which  a  band  extends  to  the  fore  part  of  the  chin ;  and  they 
have  no  musk-bag.  Like  all  the  otbw  species  of  the  Lin- 
nean  genus  Mosckus,  they  have  false  hoois ;  and  most  of 
them  have  tbe  edges  of  the  lower  jaw,  three  diverging  bands 
ou  the  chest,  and  the  under  sur^oe  of  the  bo^,  more  <k 
less  purely  white.  The  speeies  td  this  divisioa  loarcely 
difo  in  eolour  in  the  various  stages  of  their  growth,  tlu 
young  fttwn  resembling  the  adult  in  every  partieiilat  «»ept 
u  size. 

In  this  division,  the  synonymy  <rf  which  is  tuted  to  be 
extremely  confused,  Mr.  Gray  reckons  four  spedea,  two 
of  which  he  describes  as  new.  Mr.  Gray  stated  that 
he  was  unable  to  identify  with  any  of  the  four  species  men- 
tioned by  him  on  this  occasion,  or  to  separate  from  them  as 
distinct,  the  Pcdendoe,  figured  in  Marsden's  '  Sumatra.*  or 
the  Pygmy  Musk  of  Sumatra,  figured  in  Bilr.  Gnfiith's 
edition  of  Cuvier's  '  Animal  Kingdom,*  on  which  Fischer 
has  established  his  Mosehut  GriJ^hii.  The  Motchus  pyg- 
meeua  of  Linnaeus,  in  Mr.  Gray's  opinion,  belongs  to  the 
msaMsJntilope;  the  hindn  part  of  the  tarsus  bein^  covered 
with  hair,  aiid  the  fslae  hoob  ve^  small  and  rudimentary, 
and  ratirely  hidden  undw  the  hair  of  the  feet  He  thinks 
that  the  Motehu  Amerieanm  appears  by  its  ^tted  liverj- 
to  belong  to  a  speeies  of  Deer;  and  that  the  MucAw  deh- 
caiulug,  or  Leveriaa  Mutk  of  Shaw,  is  undoubtedly  the 
fawn  of  a  deer.  Mr.  Graf  ftarthK  observed  that  it  is  curious 
tliat  Dr.  Shaw  quotes  as  a  synonym  of  the  last-named 
species  the  figure  of  Seba,  on  which  alone  the  Mosehut 
Americanus  is  founded,  while  at  the  same  time  he  enume- 
rates tbe  Mosehu*  Aawiieamu  as  a  diitinot  qwcjesT  {Zool, 
Froc.,  1836.) 

In  the  same  year  Mr.  Ogilby,  in  bis  paper  on  the  Rumi- 
nantia,  read  before  the  Zoological  Soeiet^,  makes  the  Mot- 
ckidtc  the  third  fimulyof  that  order,  with  the  fidlowing 
character : — 

Feet  bisuleste;  horns  none;  indsor  teeth (primores), 
above  none,  beneath  ei^t   Two  genera. 

1.  Mosdtut.  Rhinaria  lar^.  jLaohrymal  ainutei  none ; 
interdigital  fossae  none ;  ingumal  fblUdei  ixne ;  teats  fiiar. 
Type  Motchus  Moschi/trus. 

S.  Ixalusf  Rbinaria  none.  Lachrymal  sinuses  small 
and  distinct.  Interd^tal  fossae  none.  Inguinal  follicles 
small.  Teats  two.  '^pe,  Ixaku  Probatom.  {ZooL  /Voc 
partiT.,p.  119.) 

Mr.  Ogilby  goes  on  to  state  that  the  genus  Ixaluf, 
founded  upon  the  observation  of  a  single  specimen,  mav 
eventually  prove  to  belong  to  a  difibrent  &inily :  and  indeed 
he  observes  tiiat  it  diff^  little  from  the  true  antelopes ; 
bot  even  supposing  it  to  be  correctly  placed  among  the 
MosehidtBt  other  forms,  Mr.  C^ilby  remarks,  are  still  want- 
ing to  fill  up  the  chasms  which  evidently  otist  among  the 
characters  of  that  group.  *  Two,'  continues  Mr.  Ogilby, 
'  are  more  especially  indioated,  and  out  knowledge  of  the 
laws  of  (H^nic  combination,  and  <^  the  constituent  paru  of 
other  groups,  gives  us  every  reason  to  believe  in  their 
actual  existence,  and  to  anticipate  their  discovery.'  He 
then  proceeds  to  characterise  the  genera  Himtulus  and 
Capreolut,  observing  that  they  will  probably  be  found,  one 
in  the  tropical  forests  of  the  Indian  archipelago^  and  the 
other  on  tbe  elevated  table-lands  of  Mexico  or  South 
America. 

*  It  may  appear  a  bold,  perhaps  a  presumptuous  under- 
taking,* says  Mr.  Ogilby,  *  thus  to  predict  the  discovery  of 
species  and  define  the  cbaraotera  of  genera,  of  whose  actual 
existence  we  have  no  pcHiitive  know>edge ;  but,  as  already 
remarked,  ill  the  anil^ies  of  natuie,  whether  derived  frmn 
organic  combination,  or  from  the  constituent  members  of 
similar  groups,  are  in  favour  of  the  supposition ;  and  I  may 
(^serve  further,  that  the  recent  discovery  of  the  genus 
Ixalus,  if  indeed  it  eventually  prove  to  be  a  genus,  of  which 
I  bad  long  previously  defined  tbe  characters,  as  I  have  here 
done  for  the  presumed  genera  Hitmulus  and  Cupreolus, 
strengthens  my  belief  in  the  actual  existence  of  these 
forms,  and  increases  the  probabiU^  of  their  future  disco- 
very.* Tbe  fomily  is  placed  by  Mr.  Ogilby  between  the 
Cervid{B  and  Capridai. 

The  same  author  makes  Traguhts  (type  j^itiiape 
ma^y  the  fi»t  genu.  «f  ^» 
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The  Motdtida  do  not  dif^  much  from  the  other  Rumi- 
nants; the  leading  diflforences  are  given  above,  and  the 
genenl  oaseous  structure  of  the  form  may  be  collected  from 
Ibe  following  cuts. 


Sku  i:'on  tj;'  Moscliuii  Mowhiiccmi.* 

0  1-1 
Dental  Formula:— InctiorS}  ^;  canines,  q  nkolan 


6-6 
b-6 


S34. 


TMlhofMtMebHMoMUhiiM.  (F.Cot;) 

Tbe  canine  teeth  go  far  back  into  the  upper  jav,  as  will 
be  leen  tivm  the  followinf;  figure  of  one  of  them.  It  is  not 
impossible  that  the  to-called  canine  teeth  of  Urrus  ctdtri- 
dent  m«f  be  the  canine  teeth  of  an  extinct  ruminant  allied 
to  tbia  &mily,  or  that  of  tbe  CenidtB.  f  Machaibodcs.] 


CaiiltM  Tooth  tt  MoRbu  Mk— UI«G 


Skelotoa  of  Heminiia.* 

Genera.  Moscbus. 
Generic  Character. — See  above. 

Example,  Moschua  moschiferw,  the  Mmk  or  Tibet  Miuk. 
Description. — Somewhat  of  the  form  of  a  roebuck;  but 
higher  behind  than  it  is  at  the  shoulder,  from  the  upper 
part  of  which  to  the  sole  of  the  foot  it  measures  about  two 
ieet  three  inches ;  whilst  from  the  top  of  the  haunches  to 
the  soles  of  the  hind  feet  the  measurement  is  about  two 
feet  nine  inches.  Ears  long  and  rather  narrow,  in  the 
inside  pale-yellow  and  dark-brown  outside.  Uair  on  the 
l>ody  suberect,  long,  each  hair  marked  with  short  wa%*es 
from  top  to  bottom,  ash-coloured  near  the  baa^  black  or 
blackish  near  the  end,  and  rusty  at  the  tips.  Chin  yellow. 
Tbe  oolourfl  vary.  Most  of  the  adults  are  plain-coloured. 
In  Bome,  and  suiui  is  tbe  individual  figured  by  Pennant,  tbe 
fore  part  of  the  neck  is  marked  on  each  side  with  Ions 
white  stripes  from  the  head  to  the  chest,  the  back  striped 
transversely  with  pale  brown  reaching  to  tbe  sides,  which 
are  also  dappled  with  a  lighter  colour.t  Hooi^  very  long 
and  deeply  divided,  spurious  hools  very  long.  Tail  about 
an  inch  long,  concealed  in  the  hair.  Scrotum  rutilum.  Penis, 
vix  percipiendus.  (Pennant.) 
Rmale  less  than  the  male  and  wante  the  two  tusks. 
Fnung,  spotted. 

Habits;  Fbod;  Utility  to  Man. — The  Jfmft  is  a  mountain- 
animal,  timid  and  ahy,  and  a  lover  of  solitude.  Precipices 
covered  with  pines  and  almost  inaccessible  cmg^  are  its 
ftiTourite  haunts ;  and  the  musk-hunter  often  perils  hts  life 
in  the  dangerous  chase,  for  when  hotly  pursued,  the  ani- 
mal tak^  refuge  frequently  in  the  highest  ftstnesses,  leaving 
men  and  dogs  with  scarcely  the  possibility  of  access  to 
the  precipitous  summits  to  which  it  flies.  And  yet  the 
slaughter  made  among  them  must  at  one  time  have  been 
great,  and  the  animals  abundant;  for  Tavernier  bought  in 
one  journey  7673  musk-hags.  The  bag,  or  tumor,  containing 
this  well  known  drug  is  peculiar  to  the  male :  it  is  kidney- 
shaped,  pendulous,  of  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg,  and  situated 
beneath  the  abdomen.  There  are  said  to  be  two  apertures, 
the  larger  oblong,  the  smaller  round,  and  covered  with  hair : 
and  on  tbe  application  of  pressure,  tbe  musk  may  be  forced 
through  the  apertures.  It  is  brown  and  unctuous.  This 
bag  the  hupters  cut  o^  and  tie  it  up  for  sale,  but,  like 
everything  that  is  calculated  for  tbe  use  of  man  and  is  the 
object  of  commerce,  it  is  said  to  be  adulterated  by  tbe  ad- 
mixture of  foreign  matter,  and  pieces  of  lead  are  stated  to 
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have  been  found  enveloped  in  it,  for  the  purpose  of  increas- 
ing the  weight  The  mask  which  comes  from  Tibet  is 
considered  the  best,  and  used  to  bear  the  highest  price ;  the 
bag  is  more  or  les^  full,  and  the  quality  more  or  less  good, 
according  to  the  age  and  health  oi  the  animal.  When  dry, 
musk  is  dark-brown,  inclining  to  red,  or  rusty-black,  and 
appears  more  or  less  granulated.  To  the  taste  it  is  rather 
bitter  and  somewhat  acrid.  It  is  perhaps  the  strongest  and 
roost  pungent  of  perfumes,  and  so  subtle  that  everything 
near  it  becomes  infected,  and  for  a  long  time  retains  the 
odour ;  vessels  of  silver  even,  a  metal  which,  as  much  as,  if 
not  more  than  others,  readily  becomes  purified  from  odorous 
Bubsiancad,  do  not  part  with  the  scent  of  musk,  which 
may  have  been  placed  in  them,  for  a  long  time.  When  fresh 
or  exposed  in  large  quantities,  its  effects  upon  the  nervous 
system  are  said  to  be  absolutely  violent;  and  it  is  stated 
that  blood  has  been  forced  from  the  nose,  eyes,  and  ears  of 
those  who  have  imprudently  inhaled  the  vapour  of  a  con- 
siderable quantity.  When  Chardin  made  his  purchases,  he 
secured  himself  firom  the  sudden  effects  of  the  smell  by 
coveriug  his  face  with  a  handkerchief  several  times  folded. 
The  mere  skin  of  the  animal  fills  the  place  where  it  is  kept 
with  the  perfume  fur  a  long  period.  In  medicine  4!  is  used 
for  nervous  and  convulsive  cases  in  considerable  doses.  The 
flesh  of  the  animals,  though  that  of  the  males  is  rather 
highly  flavoured  with  musk,  is  eaten  by  the  Russians  and 
Tartars.   In  rutting-time  this  flavour  is  most  predominant. 

£oca/th'£«.— Tibet  The  province  of  Moliane  Meng  in 
China,  Tonquin,  and  Bootan;  about  the  lake  Baikal,  and 
near  the  rivera  Yenesei  and  Argun.  Found  from  lat.  60" 
to  44°  or  45° ;  but  never  wanders  so  far  south,  except  when 
ibrced  through  hunger,  by  great  falls  of  snow,  when  it 
migrates  to  feed  on  corn  and  new-grown  rice.  (Pennant.) 


BliMchui  MiiKhir«rii«, 

The  description  given  by  linncous  of  this  species  is  an 
example  of  his  great  neatne&s.  He  doecribes  the  Tibet 
musk  a«  Moschus  /olliculo  umbiUcali ;  and  this  is  the  dis- 
tinction of  the  species,  us  far  as  we  yet  know.  It  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  known  to  the  antients.  but  seems  to  have 
been  Arst  mentioned  by  the  Arabians.  Serapion  described 
it  in  the  eighth  century. 

Meminna. 

Generic  Character- — See  above. 

Example,  Moschus  Meminna,  Linn.  Tlie  only  species 
known. 

Description. — Length  about  17  inches.  Ashy-olive  ; 
throat,  breast  and  belly  white,  sides  and  haunches  spotted 
and  barred  transversely  with  white :  ears  larije  and  ojMjn, 
tail  very  short.    Weight  about  five  pouuds  and  a  half. 

LociUity. — Coylon  and  Java,  (Pennant.)  Col.  Sykes  in- 
forms us  that  it  is  the  Psesm-eh  of  the  Mahriittas,  and  that 
it  is  found  in  considerable  numbers  in  the  dense  woods  of 
the  Western  Ghauts,  but  never  on  (he  plains.  (Zoo/.  iVw., 
1B31.)  Pennant  described  it  fh)m  a  drawing  communicated 
by  Governor  L«ten,  of  Ceylon. 


Tragulua. 

Generic  Character. — See  above. 

Example,  Tragulut  Javanicut.  Pallas;  Motchut  Jaea- 
nicut,  Gmel..  Raffles ;  Motchut  Napu,  F.  Cuvier. 

Description. — Size  of  a  targe  bare.  Body  heavy.  Umbs 
very  delicate.  Head  arched  and  long.  Eyes  large  but  not 
expressive.  General  colour  brown  mixed  with  blackisb- 
grcy  or  yellow  reflections ;  yellow  predominating  along  the 
bacK  and  tail,  on  the  legs,  the  neck,  and  head ;  the  grey 
and  black  prevail  on  the  lower  part  of  the  shoulders,  on  the 
sides,  and  thighs.  These  different  tintn  are  the  result  of 
the  colouring  of  the  hairs,  which  on  those  part*  which  are 
yellow  are  of  that  colour  for  the  greatest  part  of  their  length 
and  black  at  the  point  and  where  the  haira  lie  very  thick 
and  one  on  the  other,  some  of  the  parta  appear  black.  | 
Lower  jaw  white;  two  while  lined  which  spring  from  it, 
extend  from  thence  beyond  the  cheeks ;  two  other  while  1 
banda  spring  from  the  same  point  as  the  first,  and  terminate 
at  the  shoulders;  a  middle  band  descends  on  the  breast 
widening  in  its  descent  and  is  lost  in  the  white  of  that  part. 
Tlio  upper  edge  of  the  two  first  white  bands  it  bordered 
with  black,  and  the  other  bands  are  all  separated  flrum  each 
othi^r  'ty  hairs  of  a  brownish-black  colour.  Belly,  anterior 
and  upper  part  of  the  hind  legs,  posterior  and  upper  part  of 
the  foie  legs,  and  the  under  part  of  the  tail  white.  End  of 
the  muzzle  naked.  Eyes  burrounded  with  a  naked  part 
from  which  springs  a  band  without  hairs  which  goes  to  the 
muEzlu.  These  naked  parts  are  black  with  a  slight  tint 
inclining  to  violet.  The  toes  are  united,  by  a  rather  loo«e 
membrane,  nearly  lo  the  origin  of  the  hoofs,  which  are  very- 
lung  and  poiniud;  the  spurious  hoofs  are  also  long,  cylin 
drical,  and  pointed.  Length  about  .24  inches.  Height  to 
the  shoulder  rather  more  than  nine  inches,  to  the  top  of  the 
haunches  rather  more  than  h  foot 

Mr.  Bennett  observes  that  M.  F.  Cuvier  regards  five  ra- 
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dialing  bands  an  tbe  distiactin  oharaeter  of  the  Napu,  and 
three  as  that  of  the  KanehU;  whweaa,  la  truth,  tlie  num- 
ber is  the  same  in  both,  and  the  diffsrenoe  ii  onlj  in  tiieir 
disposition. 

Lnaditia».—ivi^  and  Sumatra. 

floAfto.— Sir  Stamford  Raffles  states  that  this  species 
frequenu  thickets  near  the  Bea<shoro  and  feeds  principally 
apon  the  berries  of  a  speoieB  of  JMUw,  He  adds  that  it 
can  be  eaei^  tnined,  when  taken  joviaig,  and  wiU  become 
quite  IkmiUar. 

Mr.  Gn7  reAn  alto  to  this  genua  Mottthi  KancMl  {Javan 
Mmk  of  Shaw,  Le  Chevrotain  da  Java  of  Buffoo) ;  faloi' 
veni9r  (Le  Jeune  ehtvrotain  of  Buffon);  and  StanU^amu, 
of  which  last,  in  1836,  there  were  four  living  specimens  in 
the  nu^iflceut  ooUection  of  tbe  Earl  of  Derby  at  Knowsley ; 
and  tvo  others,  consisting  of  a  specimen  of  each  of  the 
Tariettes,  in  that  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London,  the 
gift  <A  her  present  .majesty.  With  the  exception  of  the  last, 
whose  locality  is  not  known,  these  are  Oriental,  the  Kanchil 
being  an  infaiabitaiit  of  Java,  and  the  Tragtdua  ftthiventer 
a  native  of  the  Makaoca  Islands  and  the  East  Indian  Pen- 
insula, but  the  habitat  of  Tmguliu  Jkkmenter  i*  pven 
by  Mr.  day  with  a  query. 

FOIIIL  MoaCHIDJB. 

The  following  species  ate  raewded:  M,  antiqutii,  Kaup 
(Bpplesheim  aandi  it.  Bengaletmit  (Tertiary,  north-east 
border  of  Bengal.  Pentland).  M.  PratHi  (Tertiary,  Isle  of 
Wight,  Pratt).  Dr.  Schinz  also  mentioM  the  teeth  of  these 
ruminating  animals  as  occurring  in  tbe  Tertiary  coal  of 
Ziirich ;  of  which,  one,  he  says,  is  scarcely  lai^r  than  the 
teeth  of  tbe  small  musk;  the  other  belongs  to  a  species  of 
deer.  Remains  of  Moachus  are  aUo  mentioued  by  Jaeger 
(Tertiary,  Bean  iron-ore  (Bohnwz)  of  the  Raufa  Alp). 

MOSCHOPU'LUS,  MANUEI.  Sereral  treatises  on 
grammar,  attributed  to  a  Greek  writer  of  this  name,  are 
extant ;  but  there  is  some  difficulty  in  saying  who  he  was 
and  when  he  lived.  The  opinion  generally  received  appears 
to  be  that  there  were  two  of  the  name:  an  elder,  called 
MoBobopnlua  of  Crete,  or  the  Grammarian ;  uid  a  younger, 
who  is  ealled  his  nephew.  The  elder  probably  lived  under 
Michael  VIIL,  Falieologns,  about  1270.  Some  writers 
have  spoken  of  a  third  Moschopulus,  who  tai^ht  Greek  in 
Italy  in  Uie  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century ;  but  this 
foct  does  not  seem  well  established,  and  we  may  perhaps 
attribute  all  the  wwks  extant  under  the  name  of  Moscho- 
pulus to  the  uncle  and  n^hew  above  mentioned. 

Among  these  works,  are,  'Erotemata,  or  Grammatical 
Questions,'  Basel,  1540;  'A  Collection  of  Atticisms;'  'On 
Grammatical  Exercise;'  *A  new  Epitome  of  Ghummar;* 
'On  the  Onstruotion  of  Nouns  and  Verbs ;'  'On  Prosody;* 
*  Scholia  on  Hesiod  and  Pindar &c.  Titze  published  at 
Leipzig  and  Prague,  in  1822,  'Manuelis  Moscbopuli  Oe- 
tensis  Opusoula  Grammatica.'  8vo.,  which  contains  several 
pieces  athributed  to  Moschopidns  irtiieh  were  never  before 
primed.   See  also  Baehmann^  '  Aneedota,'  vol.  iL 

M08GHU8,  a  native  of  Syraeate,  and  %  pastoral  poet, 
probably  lived  in  the  third  century  AC.,  end  was  the  ftiend, 
and,  some  say,  the  disciple,  of  Bioo  of  Smyrna,  whose  death 
he  dejdores  in  pathetic  strains  in  one  of  his  compositions, 
entitled  the  *  Epitaph  of  Bion.*  We  know  nothing  more  of 
Moschus.  There  remain  of  bis  compoaitiona  four  Idylls 
and  a  few  other  small  pieces.  The  Idylls  are  characterised 
by  great  elegance  and  delicacy,  but  are  pertiaps  somewhat 
too  highly  polished,  and  overloaded  with  ornament.  The 
Idyll  entitled '  Cupid  Runaway '  is  a  lively  little  composition. 
The  Idylls  of  Moschus  were  published,  together  with  those 
of  Bion,  at  Bruges,  1565.  There  have  been  other  editions 
of  Hosdms:  one  of  the  best  is  by  Manso,  1784  and  1807. 
Bion  and  Moaehat  have  been  inaerted  in  most  editions  of 
Iheocritni,  and  are  alio  in  the  eollections  of  Brnnek,  Crois- 
ftml,  and  Boissonade.  Moschus  has  been  translated  into 
German  by  J.  H.  Voss  and  others. 

MOSCXjW  (in  Russian.  MOSKWA).  one  of  the  eight 
govemmente  of  Great  Russia,  is  situated  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  European  Russia,  between  S4°  40'  and  66°  30  N. 
lat.,  and  35*  10'  and  38°  40'  E.  long.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
nonh-weet  by  Twer,  on  the  norUb-eoet  by  Wladimir,  on 
the  south-east  by  Riasan,  on  tbe  south  by  Tula,  on  the 
south-west  by  Kaluga,  and  on  the  west  by  Smolensk.  Its 
area,  aecording  to  Stein,  Schubert,  and  C!annabich,  is  10,000 
square  miles,  but  Hermann  makes  it  1 1,000,  and  Uorschel- 
mann  12,000  square  miles.  The  population  is  now  nearly 
1  ,M<^000,  so  that,  thon^  «e  of  the  leut  ektennve,  it  ii  one 
P.  C,  No.  966. 


jof  the  most  populous  provinces  of  the  empire.  It  is  dividea 
into  thirteen  circles. 

The  fooe  of  the  country  is  an  undulating  plain,  here  and 
there  broken  by  groups  of  low  hills  and  the  steep  banks  of 
the  rivers;  it  is  not  inaeed  quite  uniform,  but  nowbm  pre- 
sents any  grand  or  romontio  scenery :  only  the  environs 
of  tbe  immense  capital  have  any  attractive  spots,  most 
of  which  however  owe  their  beauties  to  art.  The  soil  is 
for  the  most  part  loam  and  sand,  with  some  heath  and 
marsh :  and  on  tbe  whole  the  land  is  hut  moderately  fer- 
tile. Boulders  of  various  kinds  of  rook  are  ererwhere  met 
with  in  more  or  less  abundance  on  tbe  snrfoce^  or  in  the 
beds  of  day  end  Bud,  and  granite  in  large  blocks  (erratie 
blocks  7),  as  in  tbe  north  of  Germany. 

This  government  is  most  amply  provided  with  water, 
there  bein^  according  to  Storch,  1 09  lakes,  none  of  which 
however  ore  of  any  great  extent,  and  2&10  rivers  and 
streams.  Tbe  principal  rivers  are,  tbe  Wolga,  which  indeed 
only  just  touches  the  province  for  a  short  distance  in  tbe 
north;  the  Oka,  which  flows  in  the  south ;  and  theMoskwa, 
which  gives  its  name  to  the  government  and  to  the  capital. 
The  rivers  are  in  general  frozen  'about  tbe  middle  of  No- 
vember, and  tbaV  by  the  end  March.  Tbewhole  length 
of  the  winter,  inelnding  the  more  genial  days  ot'the  autumn 
and  the  spring,  is  reckoned  to  be  five  months. 

Agrioulture  ii  the  chief  oeoupation  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  Hoaeow  is  one  of  the  best  cultivated  as  well  as  one  of 
the  most  populous  provinces  of  the  whole  empire.  As  the 
soil  is  but  moderately  fertile,  and  the  immense  capital  con- 
sumes a  vast  quantity  of  corn,  tlie  crop  is  never  sufSeient, 
even  in  good  years,  for  the  supply  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
large  quantities  are  therefore  imported.  Flax,  hemp,  and 
hops  are  cultivated  by  the  farmers'for  their  own  use.  but 
the  manufacturers  must  obtain  their  supplies  elsewhere. 
Horticulture  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent,  and  tbe  pro- 
duce is  nearly  adequate  to  the  consumption ;  most  vegeta- 
bles flourish,  especially  those  which  the  Russians  prefer, 
such  as  turnips,  carrots,  onions,  garlick,  cabbages,  cucum- 
bers,  uid  gourds;  but  tlie  better  kinds  of  garden  vegetables 
are  cultivated  in  the  environs  of  Moscow,  especially  aspara- 
gus,  which  is  eelebrated  all  over  tbe  empire  fbr  its  size  md 
fine  llavoifr.  Yrait  is  searee,  and  though  apples,  pean,  and 
oherries  thrive,  in  fhot  only  apples  are  attended  to.  The  best 
sort  of  i^iple  is  of  Chinese  origin ;  it  is  called  Naliwy ;  is 
transparent,  juicy,  and  preny  well  flavoured.  Iliere  are 
likewise  many  plums. 

In  general  there  is  no  want  of  wood  for  timber  or  fUel. 
The  breed  of  cattle,  like  the  agriculture  is  not  sufficient  for 
the  supply  of  the  province,  which  requires  a  great  importa- 
tion, not  only  of  cattle,  but  of  wool,  tallow,  &c.  What  the 
inhabilants  chiefly  attend  to  are  domestic  poultry  and  calves, 
for  which  they  are  sure  of  obtaining  a  good  price  in  the 
capital.  Some  attempt*  have  been  made  of  late  years  t 
improve  tbe  breed  of  sheepy  but  with  little  auooeia.  as  th 
olimate  doe*  not  i^ree  with  the  Merinos.  More  attnlion 
has  been  p^d  to  the  breed  of  horses,  and  then  are  ten  con- 
siderable studs,  some  of  which  belong  to  the  crown.  Game 
is  not  abundant;  the  sportsman  finds  only  hares  and  bhds. 
Bears  and  wolves  have  not  yet  been  extirpated  in  the  great 
forests.  Most  of  tbe  rivers  and  lakes  abound  in  fl^,  but 
are  far  from  yielding  sufficient  for  tbe  consumption  of  tlie 
people.  The  minerals  are  freestone,  pottos*  clay,  brick- 
clay.  Ume,  gypsum,  alabaster,  and  bog-iron. 

Manufsctures  of  various  kuids  are  carried  on  to  a  great 
extent,  both  by  tbe  country-people  for  their  own  supply  as 
well  as  for  sale,  and  also  in  uie  village*  and  towns,  aad  es- 
pecially in  the  capital  The  number  of  manufactories  bos 
inoreased rapidly.  In  1808tfaerewere394largemanu&ctorieB 
of  woollen  doths,  hats,  silks,  leather,  ohinti  and  calico,  luien, 
cotton,  papw,  ebina,  earUienware,  &c  &e.  There  are  many 
distillenes  and  brevwies,  and  numerous  small  manufoc- 
tories ;  in  foot  almost  every  fomily  iu  the  country  has  some 
kind  of  manufacture.  In  1830  the  number  of  la^e  manu- 
factories had  increased  to  760. 

The  province  has  of  course  no  maritime  commerce,  but  its 
inland  trade  is  very  extensive ;  Moscow,  from  its  wealth 
and  industry,  being  necessarily  one  of  the  greatest  emporia 
in  the  interior.  Mosoow  may  indeed  be  called  the  centw  of 
the  internal  trade  of  Russia,  as  St.  .Petersburg  is  of  its  ma- 
ritime commerce.  Other  towns  of  this  province,  are — 1 
Kol(mna,  on  the  river  Kolomenka  at  its  junction  with  the 
Mo^wa.  Thetown,whi(dii*dividedbytheKokHnenkainto 
two  poits,  contain*  1 7  efaiuahe%  an  ecolea^Qb  ~ 
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and  a  popnlatkm  of  10,200  inliabitftnta*  who  have  manufttc- 
tares  of  silk,  cotton,  linen,  woollen  dotbs.  and  leather. 
There  are  sereral  t«nneries.and  malt  and bric^kilni;  above 
400,000  poods  (the  pood  at  36  lbs.)  of  tallow  are  anouBlly 
melted  here.  The  inhabitants  have  a  very  extensive  trade 
in  tallow,  hides.  leather,  com,  hemp,  oil,  bops,  and  fruits  fh>m 
the  Ukraine,  all  which  find  their  way  to  Moscow ;  and  they 
supply  the  neighbouring  country  with  colonial  produce, 
wines,  uid  manufactures.  The  &irs  are  much  frequented. 
2.  Serpue/iow,  on  the  rivers  Nara  and  Oka,  over  the  latter 
of  whi^  there  is  a  bridge  of  boats.  The  citadel,  on  an 
eminenoe,  is  sunounded  by  a  high  wall,  now  fUlen  into 
doety;  the  town  has  16  ohurohee,  a  lanreUo^  and  other 
public  buildings,  and  6000  inhabitants,  who  have  manufso- 
tures  of  sailcloth,  woollens,  leather,  and  peper.  They  have 
a  good  trade  in  corn,  cMtle,  tallow,  hemp,  linen,  and  tim- 
ber, which  go  ]Hirtly  to  Petersburg  and  oartly  to  Moscow. 
Thm  are  two  fairs.  3.  Weraa,  on  both  sines  of  the  Protwa, 
over  which  there  is  a  wooden  bridge.  The  inhabitants, 
6000  in  number,  have  a  brisk  export  trade  in  the  same 
arUdes  aa  Serpttohow,  with  Moscow,  Petersbui^,  Riga,  and 
Konigsberg. 

The  roacu  are  excellent.  The  navigation  of  the  Oka  and 
the  Mo3kwa  is  a  great  advantage  to  this  province. 

The  inhabitants  are  all  of  Russian  origin;  in  the 
dty  of  Moaeow  itself  indeed  there  are  not  only  persons 
ftoin  all  parts  of  the  Russian  eminre,  but  atrangers 
from  the  remotest  countries  of  Aua  and  Europe.  The 
Russians  are  of  the  <&reek  religion,  of  which  there  are  in 
this  province  above  1300  ohur<miBa,  under  the  arohbishop  of 
Moscow.  The  Roman  Catholics,  Lutherans,  and  Galvinists 
have  churches  in  Moscow. 

MOSCOW(in  Russian.  MOSKWAK  the  antientandorigi- 
nal  capital  of  the  Russian  empire,  formerly  the  residence  of 
the  ccars,  till  Peter  the  Great  made  St.  Petersburg  the  seat  of 
government,  is,  in  comparison  with  other  capitals,  a  city 
of  modem  origin.  On  comparing  all  the  authorities,  it 
seems  most  probable  that  it  was  founded  in  1 147,  by  the 

Knd-duke  Yury  II.,  or  George,  sumamed  Dolgoracky,  or 
Dg-hand.  Thus  nearly  seven  centuries  have  elapsed  since 
the-  fbondation  of  Moscow,  during  which  period  it  has 
■nllered  very  severely  fiom  invasion  and  flxe. 

Moscow  H  situated  in  4&'  45''  N.  lat  and  37»  33  E. 
long.,  in  a  fertile  and  richly  cultivated  country  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Moskwa  (pronounced  Moskva)  and  vi  the  rivu- 
lets Yausa  and  Neglina  (or  Neglinnaya),  the  latter  of  which 
is  in  fact  only  a  brook.  The  form  of  the  city  is  a  sort  of 
irtwular  rhomboid,  and  itsciroumference  is  generally  stated 
at  about  25^  English  miles.  In  this  space  however  there 
are  above  1 000  gardens,  besides  235  kitchen-gardens,  some 
of  them  of  very  great  extent,  and  a  number  of  fields  or  parks 
called  Poles,  which  are  unenclosed  fields  used  for  prome- 
nades, for  holding  festivals,  and  for  exercising  troops ;  there 
are  likewise  233  ponds  or  small  lakes,  on  the  banks  of  some 
of  which  there  are  public  walks  and  fine  gardens  laid  out 
with  much  taster 

UoMow  ia  divided  into— 1.  The  central  par^  contaiiung 
the  Kremie  ot  Knmlin.  2.  The  Kitai-Gorod  or  Obinese 
town.  3.  The  Beltn-Omd,  or  white  town,  surrounding 
the  central  part.  Theie  divisiona  lie  on  the  north  or 
etmvex  side  of  the  Moskwa,  like  a  crescent.  4.  The  Z«n- 
lianot-Gwod,  or  earthen  town,  so  called  from  the  earthen 
ramparts  vrith  which  it  is  surrounded.  This  part  encloses 
the  preceding  parts  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  but 
extends  to  the  south  side,  so  as  to  fill  up  the  cirelc.  5.  The 
Slobodi,  or  suburbs,  which  are  35  in  number. 

The  view  of  Moscow  at  a  distance  has  excited  the  admira^ 
tbn  of  all  travellers.  The  countless  numbo-  of  towers,  some 
with  cupolas  either  gilt  or  painted  green,  and  others  rising 
in  the  form  of  minarets,  and  the  many  ^rdena  and  trees 
intetmized  with  the  houiea,  give  the  quite  an  Ori«ital 
appearance.  The  number  of  towm  in  Moscow  is  said  to 
be  000.  neady  ercri^  diureh  havii^  several,  besides  the 
steeple.  They  have  va  general,  like  most  Russian  churches, 
a  peculiar  appearance,  being  surmounted  with  what  we 
have  called  cupdas  or  domes,  but  which  the  Russians  call 
glavas  or  heads,  which  are  in  the  form  of  a  bulb  or  onion, 
not  unlike  those  of  the  Pavilion  at  Brighton';  on  the  top  is 
a  crescent,  with  the  cross  above  it.  With  a  general  similarity 
of  appearance,  the  flirms'of  the  towers  vary  conaiderably, 
striking  the  eye  by  the  irregularity  of  iheir  forms  and  their 
gay  diversity  of  colours.  It  is  to  those  towers  in  partictUar 
that  Moscow  owes  its  remarkable  appearance.  Th^aveallof 


stone,  and  most  of  them  situated  in  open  iquarci,  in  ooch 
sequence  of  which  they  escaped  the  fire  of  1812.  Hence 
Moscow  has  lost  little  or  nothing  of  its  original  aspect  bytliat 
fire,  especially  as  the  part  of  the  Kremlin  which  was  blown 
up  by  order  of  Napoleon  has  been  rebuilt  in  the  same  style. 
The  roofo  of  the  houses  are  composed  of  iron  platey.  painted 
dark  green,  so  that  at  a  distance  they  are  lost  among 
the  tall  groups  of  trees  which  rise  from  the  gardens.  The 
gilded  cupolas  are  in  general  relieved  by  the  green  back- 
ground. The  beat  view  of  the  city  is  from  the  Ivan  Vdi- 
kii,  cur  great  tower  of  Ivan  in  the  Kremlin,  which  is  in  the 
centre  of  the  dty.  Before  we  say  any  mcve  of  the  present 
state  of  the  city,  it  may  he  as  well  to  revert  to  the  fire^  1^ 
which  so  large  a  portion  of  it  was  destroyed  during  the 
invasion  in  1812.  After  all  that  has  been  said  and  written 
on  the  authors  of  thiadreadful  eouflagration.  it  seems  now  to 
be  generally  allowed  that  it  was  contrived  by  the  Ruasians 
themselves.  CTount  Roatopsohin,  the  governor  of  Moscow, 
who  was  generally  looked  upon  as  the  author  of  it,  never 
acknowledged  it,  and  even  publiKhed,  in  1833.  a  pamphlet 
which  he  called  *  Xa  V6rit£  sur  I'lncendio  de  Moscow,'  in 
which  be  positively  denies  that  he  had  any  share  in  it.  But  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  destruction  of  the  city  served 
the  Russian  cause  in  two  ways :  by  depriving  ihe  French  of 
the  immense  resources  which  they  would  have  found  there ; 
and  by  inflaming  the  passions  of  the  people  against  the  in- 
vaders, who  were  r^uesented  as  the  destroyers  of  the  hdy 
dty.  Several  Russiui  wnters  have  linee  partly  acknow- 
ledged that  the  Russiana  mre  the  authors  of  the  Are.  The 
French  are  unanimous  in  ascribing  it  to  them ;  and  in  Act 
no  motive  can  be  assigned  for  the  destruction  of  the  cilv 
by  the  French,  at  least  before  tiiey  had  plundesed  it.  It 
is  probable  that  the  Russians  themselves  never  oonsidered 
the  burni^  of  Moscow  in  the  same  light  as  the  nations  of 
Western  £urope.  Devastating  flres  have  been  common 
occurrences  in  the  history  of  Moscow,  from  its  foundation  to 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  though  many 
accounts  of  such  visitations  in  the  earlier  periods  are  doubt- 
leas  lost,  we  have  accounts  of  no  fewer  than  seven  eonfla- 
gratioDs,  which  totally  destroyed  the  city,  and  moat  of  which 
were  the  work  of  foreign  invaders.  Accordingly  we  may 
easily  understand  why  the  Russian  writers  on  the  last 
burning  of  the  capital  not  as  a  crisis  givii^  a  tnm  to  the 
cdurea  of  the  war,  but  as  a  concomitant  event  of  aubordinMe 
importance.  Perhaps  they  consoled  themselves  with  the 
reflection  that  it  had  always  risen  from  its  ashes  with  in- 
creased splendour  and  beau^,  as  it  has  in  focC  done  in  the 
present  instance.  With  respect  to  the  extent  of  the  destruc- 
tion, it  appears  that  Moscow  oontained  nearly  1 0.000  of  what 
are  called  numbers  or  courts,  each  consisting  of  a  princi|Ml 
house  and  two  or  more  dependent  outbuildings.  Ctf  th^e, 
about  7000  courts  were  destroyed.  Some  say  that  of  2600 
stone  house*  only  325  escaped,  and  of  6000  wooden  houses 
only  1797  were  left.  *  Innumerable  palaces,'  says  Dr.  Lyall, 
'  crowds  of  noble  mansions.and  thousands  (dThouses,  bazars, 
shops,  and  warehouses,  oontaintng  the  wealth  and  luxurieB  of 
the  world,  the  depositories  of  suence^  of  literaturab  and  taste, 
the  cabinets  and  galleries,  were  destroyed.  The  total  loss  1^ 
fire  and  the  war  in  the  city  and  governmoit  of  Moaoow  wu 
estimated  at  321  millions  of  ru^es.  The  govemtnent  ap> 
pointed  a  commtsaton  of  indemnity,  but  several  rich  indi- 
viduals did  not  present  any  statement  <^  their  loawa.  IIiub 
the  loss  sustained  by  the  two  counts  Rasumowsky,  by  Count 
Apraxin,  by  Count  Boutourlin,  whose  library,  ralued  at  a 
million,  was  wholly  consumed,  and  by  Countesa  Roetop- 
schin,  amounted  in  houses  and  furniture  to  five  millions  of 
rublM.  But  immense  and  irreparable  as  the  mass  of  indi- 
vidual suffering  undoubtedly  was,  the  memory  c£  it  gradually 
Adea  away  as  the  Russians  see  their  venemted  city  rise 
with  increased  beauty  from  its  ruins.'  We  cannot  here 
trace  the  lapid  progresa.  of  renovation  and  improvranent 
•inee  the  year  1815,  which  has  to  greatly  chan^;ed  the  ap- 
pearance of  Moscow.  'The  extraordinary  muctore  and 
contrast  of  magnificent  palaces  and  petty  hut%  ao  often  no- 
ticed by  fbreignets.  though  still  oocorring  in  a  few  places, 
no  longer  strikes  the  eye  as  formerly ;  Moscow  is  daily  losing 
its  Asiatic  features,  and  assuming  the  appearance  of  the 
capitals  of  Western  Europe.  Happily  for  the  lover  of  vene* 
rable  antiquity,  the  Krvmlin,  which  suffered  comparalivelv 
little,  notwithstanding  the  attempts  of  the  French  to  blow 
it  up,  retains  unimpairBd  its  antient  irregularity  and  gran- 
deur.* (Lyall.) 
According  to  the  tat«^i5^^^a.^o«^yf^ 
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Iftined,  Moscow  contained  m  1835  above  lO.CiOO  houses,  of 
which  more  than  2000  were  of  stone,  seven  cathedrals,  31 
monasterieii,  245  Greek.  2  Roman  Catholic,  and  3  Plcotestant, 
betides  8  English  churches,  3  Armenian  diapels,  and  a 
Turkish  mosque.  The  emperor  Alexander  had  intended  to 
build  on  the  sparrow  Hill  a  church  to  our  Saviour,  uid  he 
actually  laid  the  first  stone  iu  1817.  This  prodigious  edifice 
was  to  consist  of  tbree  distinct  churches  one  above  the  other, 
and  the  total  height  to  be  770  feet,  but  the  denien  has  been 
abandoned  by  the  present  emperor,  who  ordereda  large  in- 
finnarr  to  be  built  instead. 

I.  The  Kremlin, — The  Kremlin,  which  was  first  built 
of  stone  in  1367.  in  a  commanding  situation  on  the  banlu 
of  the  Moskwa,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  a  most  singular,  beau- 
tiful, and  magnificent  object  It  is  surrounded  with  wails 
from  12  to  16  feet  thick,  and  of  different  heights,  S8. 30, 39. 
45,  and  50  feet,  with  Inttlements,  embrasures,  numerous 
towers,  and  five  gates.  The  palace  contains  what  remains 
of  the  antient  pdaee  of  the  C^ns,  and  the  new  palace, 
founded  in  1743,  burned  in  1812.  rebuilt  in  1816,  and 
since  that  time  successively  altered  and  enlarged.  It  is 
not  remarkable  for  its  architecture  or  ma^iflcence.  The 
cathedral  of  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  founded  in  1336. 
IS  esteemed  the  most  splendid  in  Moscow.  It  is  by  no 
means  a  large  edifice  compered  with  the  cathedrals  of  othec 
countries,  but  the  interior  is  adorned  with  extraordinary 
profusion  and  splendour.  Besides  numerous  paintings,  re- 
presenting events  in  the  life  of  our  Saviour,  there  are<m 
the  walls  249  full-length  images,  and  2066  half-lengths 
and  heads,  of  angels,  apostles,  saints,  martyrs,  male  and 
female  sovereigns,  and  patriarchs.  Many  ^hly  vene- 
rated relics  are  preserved  in  this  eathednd.  The  Russian 
sovereigns  are  here  crowned  and  anointed.  The  cathedral 
of  St  Miflfaaet  contains  the  tombs  of  the  Rnsnan  sovereigns, 
the  grand-dukes  and  czars,fW>ni  the  time  that  Moscow  became 
>ae  capital  till  the  death  of  Peter  title  Gtreat.  and.  bwides 
.nose  of  manv  male  members  of  the  imperial  family  (the 
'emalea  are  deposited  elsewhere),  that  of  Peter  II.  The 
cathedral  of  the  Annunciation  is  smaller  than  the  preceding, 
but  built  in  better  taste,  and  bein^  splendidly  ornamented, 
IS  a  pleasing  and  magnificent  objei^  forming  as  it  were  a 
u-ing  to  the  palace.  Tne  cathedml  of  the  Transfl^ration 
Ji  a  very  ^ain  and  nearly  square  edifice,  founded  m  1328, 
and  rebuilt  in  1527.  Including  the  cathedrals,  there  are 
32  churches  in  the  Kremlin. 

After  the  cathedrals,  the  Ivanovskaya  belfry  claims  atten- 
tion fbr  its  use,  its  elegance^  and  mi^ificent  appearance. 
When  the  French  took  Moscow  in  1812.  thn  Uew  up 
the  whida  of  this  belfry,  which  mu  laid  in  rums^  except 
the  tower  called  Ivan  Velikii,  whieh  was  rent  from  top 
to  bottom  and  otherwise  injured.  Napoleon  caused  the 
cross,  which  was  highly  venerated  by  the  Hussians,  to 
be  taken  down,  intending  to  nhice  it  as  a  trophy  on  a  church 
i  n  Paris,  but  it  was  left  behina  in  the  retreat.  The  belfry  has 
been  entirely  rebuilt  nearly  in  the  same  style  as  before, 
but  it  is  now  more  beautiful  and  splendid.  This  tower  is 
269  feet  6  inches  high  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the 
cross,  frhich  is  18  feet  8  inches.  Besides  many  other  bells, 
there  is  in  this  belfry  the  celebrated  bell  said  to  be  the 
largest  in  the  world.  It  was  cast  in  1736,  bilt  fell  in  conse- 
quence of  a  fire  in  1737,  and  is  now  sunk  by  its  weight  to 
some  depth  iu  the  ground.  It  has  been  said  to  we^ 
480,000  Iba.,  but  an  inscription  states  the  weight  at  10.000 
poods,  or  360.000  lbs.  English.  The  Kremlin  contains 
likewise  the  imperial  museum,  the  anenal,  the  palace  of 
the  patriardi,  the  Chadof  noDaateij.  and  the  Vosnesenakoi 
nunnery,  in  the  cathedral  belongii^  to  which  a  great  num- 
ber of  grand-duchesses  and  empresses  are  interred.  It 
now  contains  the  crowns,  sceptres,  thrones,  arms,  and 
drinking^vessels  of  the  grand-dukes  and  czars,  fbrming  a 
collection  partly  valuable  for  antiquity  and  workman^ip, 
and  partly  fia-  the  jewels  with  which  the  several  articles  are 
adorned.  The  vdue  is  said  to  exceed  even  diat  of  Uie 
treasures  in  the  Jewel-office  of  London. 

II.  The JTite'-Gonx^surrounded^awallwitfa  12tower8 
and  5  gates,  is  properly  the  city.  The  bouses,  which  are 
mostly  ofttone  or  fanck,  are  boilt  dose  to  each  other,  contrarj- 
to  the  usual  mod&  It  is  the  centre  of  the  trade  of  Moscow ; 
and  contains  the  batars,  the  roagaEines,  and  the  riofaett  shops. 
Amung  the  public  buildings  are^l,  the  Pokrovskoi cathe- 
dral, built  in  1554.  which  was  driginallv  so  constructed  as 
to  have  nine  separate  churches  or  chapels,  to  which  eleven 
more  have  been  since  added,  so  that  there  are  now  twenty- 


one  places  of  worship  joined  tt^ether.  in  whieli  divino 
service  may  be  performed  at  the  same  time.  2.  The  house 
of  the  town  council,  a  handsome  edifice,  formerly  the  uni- 
venitT.  S.  The  prbiting-ofilee  of  the  holy  synod,  a  very 
fine  miildin^  in  whieh  uere  are  thirty  cresses  for  printing 
eodeslastiearhooks  in  Slavonian,  and  faooVs  in  Greek.  Latin, 
FVeneh,  and  Gennan,  fi>r  the  spiritual  schools  under  the 
synod.  Hie  Kitai-Gorod  contains  the  splendid  ttwan- 
nient  erected  by  the  emperor  Alexandra  in  honour  of 
Minin  and  Pogarakii,  who  ddivered  the  country  from 
usurpers  and  foreign  invaders  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  placed  on  the  Uirone  Michael  Romanof,  the  first  eove- 
reign  of  the  reigning  ftmily.  lliis  monument  consists  of 
the  colossal  bronze  statues  of  the  two  heroes.  fourtMn  feet 
high,  on  a  pedestal  of  a  single  block  of  red  granite,  adorned 
with  has- relief.  It  was  designed  by  M.  Mutoi,  an  emi- 
nent Russian  artist 

III.  The  Beloi'Qorod,  or  white  town,  the  third  grand 
diraion  of  the  ci^^  finms  above  two-thirds  of  a  eirde,  en- 
closing the  Kremlin  and  Kitu-Gorod  on  the  north  dde  of 
the  Moskwa  river,  which  forms  the  soutbero  boundaty  of 
these  divisions.  Besides  many  fine  palaces  of  the  nobiutv, 
the  Beloi-Gorod  contains  several  remarkable  edifices,  such 
as  the  university,  the  me(Uco-chirurgical  academy,  the 
foundling-hospital,  the  post-office,  college  of  foreign  ^birs 
(which  might  be  called  the  state-paper  office),  the  residence 
of  the  governor-general,  the  exercise-houae.  the  assembly- 
rooms  of  the  nobility,  three  monasteries,  three  nunneries, 
and  numerous  churches.  The  palaoe  of  tb^  governor  stands 
in  a  fine  elevated  situation,  ana  is  a  princely  edifice  of  three 
immense  sttuies,  besidei  tlw  basement  in  *  simple  stvle  of 
arcbiteetucew  The  int«rnal  arrangement  size  and  ele- 
gance of  the  apartments,  as  well  as  the  rich  ftimiture  end 
deeontkus,  correspond  with  the  external  muniflcenoe  of 
the  buildiDff.    Tm  university  suffered  mwrmj  in  oonse- 

auenoe  of  tne  French  invasion,  before  which  it  was  very 
ouri^ing.  The  fine  library,  and  valuable  collection  n 
all  kinds,  fell  a  prey  to  the  flames.  The  building  has  since 
been  repaired,  and  great  exertions  made  to  replace  the 
collections.  Tikt  number  of  professors  and  stnoents  has 
varied  verv  oonaiderably ;  there  wore  in  the  years 
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1806  •  49  .  139 

1824  .  59  8fi0 

1S30  79  .  794 

1831  .  ■       78  .  814 

1832  .  78  .  719 

1833  .  117  .  531 

1834  .  168  .  458 

1835  .  120  .  419 

The  exercise-house,  un  enormous  edifice  was  boilt  in 
1617.  In  Russia,  where  the  cold  in  winter  is  so  sever^ai^ 
the  heat  in  summer  frequently  so  intense,  the  inconvenienee 
and  sometimes  the  impossibility  of  training  and  exercising 
troops  out  of  doors  render  such  buildings  as  this  abso- 
lutely necessary.  The  government  has  therefore  provided 
both  the  capitals  and  some  of  the  chief  towns  with  these 
edifices.  This  at  Moscow  is,  we  believe,  the  laigeat  in 
Russia.  It  has  two  fronts  preciBclv  similar,  and  two  similar 
ends.  The  length  of  each  front  is  560  feet,  and  the  breadth 
ofeadiend  ie8feet;  tlwheifhtii48liMt.  Each  firont  has 
32  and  each  end  8  plain  lonw  eelumoi,  with  fine  arched 
windows  between,  the  ftames  of  which,  and  the  doors  of 
oak,  not  painted,  make  an  agreeable  contrast  with  the 
white  walls.  In  this  building  2000  in&ntry  and  1000 
cavalry  may  be  exercised  at  the  same  time.  It  was  designed 
by  Lieutenant-General  Betan court,  and  the  execution  of  the 
plan  superintended  by  General  Charbounier.  The  roof 
rests  entirely  on  the  walls.  The  foundling-hospital,  founded 
in  1763,  is  an  immense  quadrangle,  four  stories  high, 
besides  the  basement  It  is  situated  on  the  north  elevatea 
bank  of  the  Moskwa,  and  on  the  west  side  of  the  Yausa. 
It  is  a  very  plain  and  inelegant  edifice.  It  is  said  that 
it  has  been  productive  of  great  benefit  in  Moscow  in 
preventing  the  crime  of  infiintieide,  whidi  was  very 
prevalent  in  Moscow,  where  that  and  the  barbaroua 
practice  of  exposing  children  are  now  unknown.  It  is 
io  be  r^retted  that  no  li&u  of  the  mortalinr  are  pub- 
lished. Storch  could  procure  none.  Dr.  Lyall  oould 
only  obtain  a  Report  dated  January.  I6I9,  from  which 
it  appeared  that  the  number  of  foundlings  out  of  thahos 
pitel  was  764a.and  intbehtggiti^ig^i^iBWJ^ffllC  . 
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ID  tlm^receding  year  4340  had  been  receiTed,  being  an 
average  oi*  very  nearly  1 2  in  a  day.  The  assembly-house  of 
the  nobilityis  a  lazse  pile  of  buitding,  or  rather  a  number 
of  buildings,  the  effect  of  which  is  not  agreeable.  The  in- 
terior is  fitted  npwith  great  splendour:  the  grand  hall  is 
kirge  enough  to  contain  2000  persons.  It  was  burnt  in 
1812»  and  us  linoe  been  rebuilt:  the  emperor  contributed 
100.000  rubles.  The  palace  of  Qeneral  Apnain  far  ex- 
ceeds in  length  any  other  iwiTate  edifice  in  Moscow ;  it  wu 
slmost  totally  consumed  in  1813,  but  was  rebuilt  with  re- 
markable rqiidity.  The  palace  of  Paahkof  is  reckoned  one 
of  the  finest  specimens  of  architecture  in  Moscow.  Tbe 
college  of  mines,  the  college  of  foreign  aifairs,  containing 
an  immense  mass  of  valuable  state  papers,  perfectly  weU 
arraneed,  among  which  are  several  English  state  papers, 
splendidly  ornamented,  from  1557  (Philip  and  Man)  to 
1663  (Charles  II.),  the  post-office,  and  the  house  of  the  Bible 
Society,  are  more  remarkable  for  their  use  than  for  their 
style  of  architecture.  Several  of  the  churches  and  monas- 
teries are  Irorthy  of  notice. 

IV.  Hm  Zemkanoi-Gwod,  or  earthen  town,  was  so  called 
from  the  earthen  rampart,  whioh  was  erected  in  1618;  but 
of  whiofa,  though  it  was  repaired  in  1 783,  not  a  truee  now 
mnaina.  This  rampart,  forming  a  pretty  regular  circle, 
enclosed  the  four  divisions  of  the  city.  In  its  place 
there  are  promeuades  planted  with  trees.  In  this  division 
are  the  dep8t  of  the  commissariat,  a  handsome  building, 
consisting  of  a  large  central  structure  three  stories  high, 
adorned  with  Cbric  columns,  with  a  balcony  at  their  base, 
and  two  wings.  The  d^pdt  for  spirits,  which  occupies  an  im- 
'  mense  space  forming  two  squares,  is  chietiy  remarkable  for 
its  lengui  und  its  use,  it  being  the  d6pdt  for  the  spirits,  or 
votkc,  made  at  the  distilleries  belonging  to  the  crown,  and 
from  which  all  Moscow  and  the  neighbourhood  are  sup- 
plied. The  Imperial  PhUanthropic  Society,  the  Moscow 
Commercial  School  (an  excellent  in8titntion),are  plain  edi- 
fices; the  Medteo-Chiruigioal  Academy  is  a  lares  building 
three  stories  high,  with  a  portico  of  six  Doric  cSumns,  and 
haa  two  detached  advanced  wings.  It  possesses  a  very 
respectable  anatomical  museum,  and  a  fine  collection  of 
specimens  from  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature.  The  Zat- 
chateisko  monastery  is  a  great  ornament  to  this  part  of  the 
city.  This  monastery  derives  its  name  firom  the  church  de- 
dicated to  the  ZtUchatiyi,  or  conception  of  St .  Ann,  a 
handsome  building  in  the  Gothic  style,  the  interior  of  which 
is  very  elegant  and' splendid. 

V.  The  alobodi,  or  suburbs,  thitty-five  in  number,  form 
an  immense  ellipse,  or  rather  irregular  polygon,  completely 
surrounding  the  Zemlianoi-Gorod.  VbjX.  of  the  suburbs, 
like  the  Zemlianoi-Gorod,  consist  of  a  mixture  of  stone  and 
wooden  houses,  intermixed  with  superb  manaioni  and  mean 
hovels ;  but  many  of  them  are  Uke  villages,  with  much 
unenclosed  pasture,  some  coru'fields,  and  waste  land.  In 
many  parts  of  this  division  a  stranger  might  fwit^  himself 
as  mr  from  Moscow  as  IVom  London.  Many  of  the  mo- 
nasteries and  churches  in  the  suburbs  are  worthy  the  atten- 
tion of  visitors.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  a  Russian  monas- 
tery occupies  a  large  piece  of  fpround,  which  is  surrounded 
with  high  wfdl^  enclosing,  besid^  the  monastery,  a  princi- 
pal central  churoh,  and  three,  four,  five,  nx,  or  even  more 
churches.  Gklitxin  Hospital  is  a  very  fine  building,  and  a 
noble  institution,  founded  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  by  Prince  Oalitain.  Sheremetof 'a  Hospital  is  an 
extensive,  noble,  and  magnificent  edifice,  resembling  a  fine 
Grecian  temj^e.  Count  Tficholaa  Shennieti^  desiring  to 
erect  an  hospital  at  Mosoow,  obtained  an  ukase  of  the 
emperor  Alexander  in  1803,  approving  the  plan.  The 
sum  allotted  to  the  building  and  support  of  the  establish- 
ment was  two  millions  and  a  half  of  rubles,  which,  at  that 
time,  might  be  equal  to  at  least  1 50,000JL  sterlil^.  Tlie 
count  died  in  1809,  and  the  institution  was  opened  in  1810 
with  180  beds.  His  son  added  40  beds  more.  Since  that  time 
flirlher  additions  have  been  mad&  The  establishment  is 
not  merely  for  the  relief  of  the  sick :  a  large  annual  sum 
is  assigned  for  other  charitable  purposes,  such  as  giving 
portions  to  twenty-five  female  orphans,  allowing  pensions  to 
fifty  indigent  females,  &e.  There  are  many  other  hospitals 
and  infirmaries.  Hie  chief  militarr  hospital  is  an  immense 
establishment,  founded  by  Peter  the  Great,  and  capable  of 
reeeiving  1500  patients.  A- fine  building,  now  called 
tbarine's  Barracks,  was  a  magnificent  palace,  built  by  the 
mnivess  Catharine  II.  It  was  converted  inVi  barracks  by 
tha  emperor  Paul, 


Moscow  is  the  residence  of  two  archbishops,  and  oontains, 
besides  the  several  government  offices  and  public  iosti- 
tiitions  specified  in  this  article,  the  moat  important  manu- 
factories in  the  empire.  It  is  the  centre  of  the  whole 
internal  trade,  and  is  the  dqiository  of  immense  quantities 
of  merohandisa  of  aveiy  description.  The  vMue  of  articles 
imported  here  amounts  to  five  millions  of  rubles  in  a  year- 
It  IS  also  the  residenoe  of  the  great  Russian  nobles,  who  live 
here,  especially  in  the  winter.  On  the  whole,  Mosoow  is  one 
of  the  richest  and  most  magnificent  cities  in  the  worid»  and 
that  in  which  the  national  manners  and  the  chancier  of  the 
people  have  been  least  changed.  The  population,  which 
has  been  variously  stated,  is  supposed  to  amount  to  340,000, 
including  the  military  (25,000^ ;  in  the  winter  Uiis  number 
is  increased  by  50,000  or  60^000  more. 

(Lyali,  History  of  Motcow;  Hassel;  Horschelmann ; 
Erman,  Rtiss.  vol,  i.,  1 833 ;  Humboldt,  Efarenberg,  and 
Rose,  Reim  naeh  dem  Ural,  &&,  vol.  L,  1837 ;  KrusonstM-n, 
Pr6ei»  du  Sy*teme  de  llnttruction  pubiique  en  Suuie,  Sto.. 
1837.) 

P.S.  Since  the  above  vas  written,  ve  have  seen  a  letter 
from  Moscow,  dated  the  1st  of  August  stating  that  the 
emperor  has  caused  the  antient  pautoe  of  the  (%an  to  be 

thoroughly  repaired,  gilded  witbm  and  without,  and  ftir- 
^nished  as  nearly  as  possible  conformably  to  antieut  chro- 
'niolasandtraditions:  behascanaedthspalaceof Alexander, 
aftn  scarcely  twen  Ij  years'  existence^  to  be  levdled  with  the 
ground,  and  a.  new  palace  of  immense  dimensions  to  be 
commenced  opposite  to  the  old  palace  of  the  Czars,  which 
is  to  form  a  part  of  it.  As  many  ibousand  workmen  are  con- 
stantly employed,  it  is  probable  that  the  work  will  soon  be 
completed.  Another  gigantic  wwk  is  the  building  of  a 
magnificent  church  for  all  Russia,  inst^d  of  that  which 
the  emperor  Alexander  intended  to  erect  on  the  Sparrow 
hill. 

MOSELLE,  an  important  river  belonging  to  tlw  system 
of  the  Rhine,  which  has  the  upper  part  Si  its  course  in 
France,  and  tlia  lower  on  the  boraer  of  Luxembou^,  and 
in  the  Rhenish  provinces  of  Prussia.   The  Moselle  rises  on 
the  western  slopes  of  the  Vosge^  near  the  southern  ex-  ' 
tremity  of  that  range,  at  an  elevation  of  372  French  toises, 
or  about  2380  English  feet,  above  the  level  of  the  sea.   At  | 
first  its  course  is  in  the  mountainous  traet  occupied  by  the 
ramifications  of  the  Vosges ;  but  at  Charmes,  below  Epinal, 
it  enters  the  great  plain  of  Lorraine,  which  is  wholly  watered 
by  this  river  and  its  tributaries,  of  which  the  principal  are 
the  Meurthe  and  the  Seille,  both  on.the  right  bank.  The 
course  of  the  Moselle  is  at  first  north- north-west  Ibr  87 
miles  to  Toul:  fkom  Toul  it  flows  north-east  in  a  winding 
channel  of  17  miles  to  the  junction  of  the  Meurthe,  where 
the  nsvigatkm  commences.    From  the  junction  of  the 
Meurthe  it'  flows  nnth,  or  north  by  east,  56  miles,  till  it 
quits  France,  and,  after  skirting  Luxembourg,  entrn  the  t 
Prussian  territory.   After  leaving  France  it  flows  1 18  miles 
in  a  winding  channel  north-east  past  Trdves,  Bemcastel,  ' 
and  Trarbach,  to  its  junction  with  the  Rhine  at  C«^lenz. 
In  the  Prussian  tenitories  it  receives  its  principal  tributary, 
the  Sarre,  which  is  partly  a  Vtauh  river.    The  whole  I 
course  of  the  Moselle  is  about  280  milsi,  ibr  170  or  180  of  | 
vhioh  it  is  navigable. 

The  Moselle  is  subject  to  freqoent  inundations,  which 
cause  considerable  damage.  It  is  used  for  floating  timber 
for  85  miles  above  the  junction  of  the  Meurthe.  The  navi- 
gation, especially  in  the  French  part  of  the  river,  i*  subject 
to  coDuderabls  difficulttea;  in  some  parts,  from  theiocks 
wlueh  straitmi  the  ehsnnd;  in  others,  from  the  shallows 
produced  by  too  great  an  ei^NUuion  of  the  waters:  with  all 
these  impediments  however  it  serves  as  the  outlet  for  the 
produce  of  a  coniideraUe  district,  especially  fas  timber  and 
deals,  charcoal,  pit-coal,  freestone,  slate^  eom,  wins,  and 
msnulbctured  goods. 

MOSELLE,  a  departmeht  of  France,  on  the  north- 
eastern frontier;  bounded  on  the  north  and  north-east  by 
the  grand-duchy  of  Luxemhoureand  the  Rhenish  provinces 
of  Prussia,  ot\  the  south-east  by  the  department  of  Bas 
Rfain,  on  the  south  by  that  of  Meurthe,  and^  on  the  west 
by  that  of  Meuae.  Its  form  is  that  of  an  irregular  oblong, 
having  its  greatest  leogfth  from  west  by  north  to  east  by 
south,  from  near  Longuion,  on  the  Chiers,  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Bitche,  ami<l  the  slopes  of  the  Vosges,  104  miles ; 
and  itsgrcatest  breadth,  at  right  angles  to  the  length,  from 
the  hank  of  the  SwUe,  below  Nomeny  (Heurthew  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Sierk,  on  the  Meselto.  41  milM,  It  lis* 
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between  4S"  55'  and  49*  33'  N.  lat,  and  betvccn  !/>  28'  and 
7*43'  E.  longitude. 

The  area  or  the  department  is  estimated  at  S063  square 
miles,  vhich  is  considerably  below  the  average  area  of  the 
French  departments,  and  is  a  little  greater  than  the  area 
of  the  English  county  of  Norfolk.  The  pojiulation  in  1831 
was  417,003 ;  in  1836  it  was  427,250,  showing  sn  increase 
in  five  yean  of  10,247,  or  about  2*5  per  cent,  and  giving 
207  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile.  In  amount  and  density 
of  population  the  department  is  considerably  above  the 
average  of  France,  and  in  both  respects  rather  above  the 
English  coun^  with  which  we  have  compared  it.  Metz, 
the  capital,  is  in  49*  6'  N.  lat  and  6'  12'  B.  lon^  172 
miles  in  a  direct  line  east  by  north  of  Paria,  or  1 91  miles  fay 
the  road  through  CMlont-aur-Mame  and  Verdun. 

The  highlaDda  of  the  department  are  at  the  extremities. 
The  eastern  extremity  is  traversed  by  the  cliain  of  the 
Vo^es,  and  the  western  by  the  heights  of  Ardennes,  which 
are  not  so  elevated  as  the  Vo^s.  The  intermediate  part 
belongs  to  the  broad  valley,  or  rather  plain,  of  Lorraine, 
which  is  watered  by  the  Moselle  and  its  tributaries.  The 
Vosges  consist  in  this  department  not  of  the  primitive  rocks, 
but  of  the  formations  which  overlie  them,  to  the  new  red 
or  saliferous  sandstone  inclusive.  The  rest  of  the  depart- 
ment is  occupied  by  the  formations  superior  to  these,  and 
which  intervene  between  the  red-sandstone  and  the  chalk. 
The  minerals  are  iron,  the  ores  of  which  ate  found  in  every 
par^  hnt  not  always  in  sufficient  quantity  to  make  them 
worth  working ;  copper  and  lead,  the  mines  of  which  have 
been  abandanra;  ctnl;  rook  salt,  in  winch  some  mines 
are  wronght ;  manganese ;  abundance  of  gypsum ;  excellent 
freestone;  together  with  sandstone,  quartz,  limestone, 
potters*  earth,  and  crucible  clay.  The  principal  mines  of 
iron-oro  are  in  the  arrondissements  of  Briey  and  Tbionville. 
There  are  in  tiie  department  eighteen  establishments  for 
working  iron :  in  these  establishments  are  flneen  furnaces 
for  m»ing  pig-iron,  in  eleven  of  which  cliarcoal  alone  is 
used;  in  four,  charcoal  mixed  with  coke  or  other  fuel; 
sixty-nine  forges  for  making  wrought-iron ;  and  three  for 
the  manufacture  of  steel.  There  is  one  coal-pit  in  the 
department,  which,  a  few  years  since,  gave  employment  to 
160  or  170  persons,  three-fourths  of  them  in  the  mine,  and 
produced  annually  nearly  900  tona  of  wdinary  coal:  in 
1635  the  produce  rose  to  more  than  3000  tons. 

The  d^nnment  is  induded  almost  entirely  in  the 
basin  of  the  Moselle:  afbwof  the  streams  which  rise  on 
the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Vosges,  and  flow  immediately  into 
the  Rhine,  have  their  lources  just  within  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  department ;  and  the  Chiers,  and  its  tri- 
butary .  the  Crune,  which  belong  to  the  system  of  the 
Meuse,  water  the  western  part.  The  Moselle  enters  the 
department  on  Qie  south,  near  Pont-&-Mous&on,  and  flows 
northward,  41  miles  through  the  department,  hy  Metz, 
Tbionville,  and  Sierk.  It  is  navigablo  in  all  this  part. 
The  Sarre,  Che  principal  tributary  of  the  Moselle,  enters  the 
(te]^rtment  on  the  south  side,  hut  soon  after  quits  it  for 
the  department  of  Bas  Rhin;  and  entering  again,  crosses 
the  department  into  the  Prussian  territory,  but  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  to  the  eastward  of  the  Moselle.  The 
navigation  at  the  Sane  commences  soon  after  it  passes  the 
southern  boundary,  at  the  junction  of  the  Albe,  which  also 
belongs  in  great  degree  to  this  department  Two  other 
tribntaries  (ff  the  Sarre,  the  Rossel  and  the  Nied.  which 
latter  is  fbrmed  by  the  junction  of  two  streams,  called  re- 
spectively Nied  Fran^aise  and  Nied  AUemande,  belong 
almost  entirely  to  this  department ;  also  the  Omes,  a  feeder 
of  the  Moselle.  The  Seille,  which  joins  the  Moselle  at 
Metz,  has  the  greater  part  of  its  course  in  the  department 
of  Meurthe.  llie  navigation  of  the  Moselle  is  given  in 
the  official  accounts  at  50  miles;  that  of  the  Sarre,  at 
23  miles.  The  Canal  des  Salines,  which  was  fbrmed  to 
convey  the  produoe  of  the  salt-worka  of  Meurthe  to  the 
Sarre,  bas  vat  of  its  course  in  this  department  It  follows 
the  valley,  first  of  the  Rode,  a  small  feeder  of  the  Albe, 
and  then  of  the  Albe  itself  till  its  junction  with  the  Sarre. 
There  are  a  considerable  aumbor  of  pools  or  small  lakes* 
and  some  marshes. 

The  number  of  Routes  Royales,  or  government  roads,  is 
twelve;  their  aggregate  length  (Jan.  1,  1837)  was  276  miles, 
viz.  231  miles  in  repair,  26  miles  out  of  repair,  and  19  miles 
unflniihed.  The  principal  road  is  that  from  Paris  to  Metz, 
and  from  thence  onwara  into  the  Prussian  and  other  Ger^ 
man  states.  It  enters  the  department  on  the  south-west  sid^ 


and  runs  first  east,  end  Own  eaat>north-eait,  fay  Mek,  Sar^ 

reguemines,  Hombourg,  and  Forhach.  The  road  from  Paris 
to  Luxembourg  crosses  the  western  aide  of  the  depaftmeiit 
through  Longuion  and  Loi^wy.  Roads  run  from  Metz  to 
Longwy,  with  a  branch  to  Tliionville;  to  Sarrelouis  in  the 
Prussian  states ;  to  Nancy  and  to  ChSteau  Salins,  in  the 
department  of  Meurthe.  There  are  roads  from  Sarregue- 
mines  by  Chftteau  Salins  to  Nancy,  by  Saar  Union  (Bas 
Rhin)  toFhalsbourg  (Meurthe),  and  Strasbourg  (BasRhin) ; 
and  to  Sanebruck,  in  the  Prussian  territory.  The  Routes 
D^partementales,  or  departmental  roads,  had  (Jan.  1,1837) 
an  aggregate  length  216  miles,  viz.  182  in  repair  and  34 
out  of  repair.  The  aggr^^ate  length  of  the  bye-roads  and 
paths  (onemins  Ticinaux)  was  above  3000  miles.  In  the 
means  of  omnmnnication,  both  by  land  and  water,  this  de- 
partment it  better  provided  than  the  French  dejArtments 
generally  are. 

The  temperature  of  the  department  varies  with  the 
elevation  of  the  sur&ce :  in  the  plain  of  the  Moselle  it  is 
mild;  in  the  hilly  and  mountainous  tracts  the  cold  is  of 
longer  duration  and  more  severe.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  Sarreguemines  and  of  Bitche,  amid  the  Vosges,  the  snow 
lies  long  on  the  ground,  and  the  transition  from  winter  to 
summer  is  very  rapid.  Agriculture  is  better  understood 
and  practised  in  this  department  than  in  most  parts  of 
France,  and  the  peasantry  are  distinguished  by  their  activity 
and  superior  knowledge.  Fkdlows  are  gradually  passing 
into  disuse;  and  the  employment  of  mul,  and  especially 
gypsum,  as  manure,  is  common.  About  750,000  acres, 
nearly  three-fifths  of  the  whole  surihee,  are  under  the 
plough.  The  quantity  of  wheat  raised  exeeedi  by  a  third 
the  average  produce  of  the  French  departments ;  and  in 
barley,  oats,  rye,  and  maslin  (or  mixed  corn),  the  prepon- 
derance is  about  the  same ;  hut  from  the  number  of  horses, 
the  sMpnly  of  oats  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  demand. 
A  consiaerable  quantity  of  pulse  is  grown ;  also  of  flax  and 
hemp;  and  of  linseed,  rape,  and  colza,  from  which  abun- 
dance of  oil  is  produced.  Potatoes  are  cultivated,  but  not 
so  extensively  as  in  other  parts ;  maize  is  little  grown,  and 
buckwheat  not  at  all.  About  30,000  acres  are  occupied  as 
orchards  or  gardens,  especially  the  former;  and  some 
villages  are  so  surrounded  by  orchards,  that  they  appear  as 
if  built  in  a  wood.  The  mrions,  peaches,  pears,  and 
especially  the  Mirabelle  plums  of  luts,  are  in  high  repute. 
The  drying  of  the  fhtit,  and  the  preparation  of  confectionary 
and  syrups  from  them,  is  an  important  branch  of  industry. 
The  nuTsety-grounds  of  the  department  are  in  high  repute, 
and  young  trees  are  sent  to  a  considerable  distance.  The 
vineyards  occupy  about  13,000  acres.  The  wine  is  chiefly 
of  middling  quajity,  the  vignerons  (vine-dressers)  finding 
their  account  in  the  production  of  a  la^  quantity  of 
ordinary  wine,  from  the  hardy  Lorraine  grape,  rather  than 
in  the  uncertain  vintage  of  grapes  which,  though  they 
produce  better  wine,  are  less  able  to  withstand  the  flrosts  of 
winter  and  spring.  Some  of  the  growths  are  however  fine, 
and  are  sent  into  Germany ;  the  commoner  sorts  are  con- 
sumed at  home.  Tba  quantity  of  woodland  is  consider, 
able,  about  230,000  acres,  and  afibrds  a  supply  of  fuel  for 
domestic  use,  atid  for  the  iron  and  other  works :  the  treea 
are  chiefly,  oak,  beech  and  hazel :  a  oonsiderabto  trade  is 
carried  on  in  walkingstioki,  made  from  the  thorn  and  the 
cornel. 

The  meadow-land  amounts  to  110,000  or  120,000  acres: 
a  small  portion  of  it  is  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
artificial  grasses.  The  number  of  horses  is  more  than  twice 
as  great  as  in  the  average  of  the  departments,  but  they  are 
of  a  very  ordinary  breed.  The  number  of  horned  cattle  is 
rather  above  the  average ;  but  they  are  of  small  size,  and 
do  not  readily  fatten.  The  number  of  tiieep  js  compara- 
tively small,  and  the  breed  for  the  most  part  very  inferior. 
Conaiderable  efforts  have  however  been  made  of  late  yean 
for  its  imraovement :  the  Merinos  have  been  introduced  on 
the  model  tkrm  of  Mone^,  in  the  anondissement  of  Briey ; 
and  the  En^ish  breeds  and  the  Cashmere  goat  in  some 
other  establishments.  Swine  are  nnmerous;  their  flesh 
affords  a  substitute  for  the  deficient  supply  <^  beef.  Beei 
arepretty  extensively  kept 

The  forests  abound  with  game :  the  wild  boar  is  rarely 
found ;  but  the  roebuck  and  the  hare,  as  well  as  the  wolf, 
the  fox,  and  wild  cats,  are  common.  Redbreasts  abound 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Metz,  where  they  are  taken  in 
autumn  in  great  numbers,  being  esteemed  a  delicacv.  The 

rivers  abound  with  fish :  the  Sarre  and  .the  .Moselle  .yield 
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the  salmon  and  the  shad,  whicli  ascend  them  thus  far  the 
crayfish  of  the  Sarro  are  excellent 

The  depanment  it  divided  into  four  ammdiBsements  as 
ftllovs : — 

Am  iB  FwtthaoA  in  No.  of 

iq.MilM.      IS31.  tsas.  GDminiuMi. 

Meti;  S.     622     150,840     150.811  218 

Thionville,  N.  405  83.227 
Briey.  W.     459  60.397 


Swnguemineg,  S.     577  122,639 


87.520 
62,946 
125.973 


117 
126 
143 


3063     417,003     427.250  6«4 

The  nomber  of  cantons  or  districts,  each  under  a  justice 
of  the  peace,  is  twenty-seven. 

In  the  arroodisaement  of  Mete  are — Metzfpop.  inl831, 
44,416  ibr  the  oommune;  in  1836,  42,793).  on  the  Moselle; 
Gorze  (pop.  1740  town,  1781  commune),  at  some  distance 
from  tbe  left  bank  of  that  river ;  Boulay  (pop.  2643  town, 
2689  whole  commune),  near  the  Nied ;  and  Faulquemont. 
on  the  Nied  Allemande.  Gorze  is  in  a  narrow  valle;^  of 
the  most  picturesque  character.  It  has  several  fountains, 
supplied  by  springs  in  the  town,  theto  are  several  tan- 
yaras  at  Gorze.  There  are  the  ruina  of  an  old  abbey,  and 
of  the  abbot's  botue ;  also  of  some  subterranean  conduits  of 
Roman  erection,  which  convey  tbe  waters  of  this  neigh- 
bourhood to  the  aqueduct  which  ran  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Roman  fortress  of  Anc  (now  A  rs-sur -Moselle) 
across  the  Meuse,  and  then  to  IMvodurum  (now  Metz), 
where  it  ftirnished  a  supply  of  water  to  tbe  baths  and 
naumachia.  Of  this  aqueduct  there  are  considerable 
remains,  partly  in  the  bed  of  the  Moselle,  and  partly  on  the 
right  bank,  near  the  village  of  Jouy:  the  foundation  of 
it  is  ascribed  to  Drusus  by  aniiquorie^  but  the  popular 
name  is  the  Devil's  Bridge.  At  tbe  village  of  Ars,  just 
mentioned,  are  two  paper-mills,  a  manufoctory  of  velvet, 
and  one  of  woollen  cloth  Ibrelothtug  the  troops.  Boulay 
has  considerable  manufhctures  of  swords  and  bright  steel 
veapona:  of  saws,  anvils,  and  all  kinds  of  joiners*  and 
lodumiths' to<ds;  of  cotton  yam  and  woollen  cloths;  of 
copperas,  alum,  soap,  and  glue.  There  are  also  breweries, 
lime-kilns,  fulling-mills,  oil-mills,  dye-Louses,  and  tan-yard-i, 
besidesamill  for  grinding  plaster,  and  two  mills  for  grinding 
cutlery  and  tools. 

la  the  arrondissement  of  Thionville  are — ^Thionville  (pop. 
m  1831,  4142  town,  5645  whole  commune;  in  1836,  5680 
for  the  commune)  and  Sierk  (pap.  1 624  town,  2028  whole 
commune),  on  the  Moselle;  Rodemarck,  a  short  distance 
from  the  left  bank  of  that  river;  and  Bouzonville  (pop. 
1817  town,  2325  whole  commune),on  the  Nied.  Ihionville 
was  probably  founded  in  the  eighth  century.  It  vras  forti- 
fied oy  the  Spaniards,  from  whom  it  was  taken  by  the 
Prince  of  Condi,  after  the  great  battle  of  Roeroy,  a-d.  1 649. 
It  is  a  fortress  of  some  strength,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river,  and  was  vainly  besieged  by  the  Prussians  in  a.d.  1 792. 
It  has  an  old  wooden  bridge  remarkable  for  the  fitcility 
with  which  it  can  be  taken  down.  There  are  in  the  place 
several  potteries  and  brewhouses,  two  corn-mills,  two  bark- 
mills,  and  an  oil-press.  There  is  a  school  of  mutual  in- 
struction ;  courses  of  mstruction  are  given  in  geometry  and 
mechanics  applied  to  the  arts. 

Sierk  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  rocky  eminence, 
crowned  by  a  f(»tress.  This  place  has  several  tan-yards ; 
glue  is  made,  and  stones  for  oil-mills  and  presses  are 
out  from  one  piece.    The  stone  with  which  Meti  is 

£Ted  is  quarried  near  this  to^rn.  Sierk  is  the  mart 
'  the  hardwares  and  laces  of  the  duchy  of  Berg,  the 
silks  of  Grevelt,  the  needtes  of  Aix-la-Gbapelle*  and  the 
copper  wares  of  Stolberg.  There  is  a  custom-house  (the 
town  being  close  on  the  frontier),  the  revenue  collected 
at  which  is  above  50.000/.  per  annum. 

At  Bouzonville  are  corn-mills  and  oil-presses,  several  tan- 
yards,  glue  manufactories,  and  cabinet-makers'  shops;  a 
brewery,  and  two  lime-kilns.  There  are  a  school  for  mutual 
instruction  and  an  outline  drawing-school.  At  Clattenom. 
a  vitlage  between  Thionville  and  Sierk,  is  held  the  prin- 
cipal cattle-bir  of  .this  district,  and  at  Hayange,  Moyeuvre 
Gttande,  and  other  villages  in  the  ne^;hbourbood  of  Thion- 
Tille,  are  the  vast  iron-works  established  by  the  late  M. 
WendeU  for  the  preparation  of  iron  by  the  English  me- 
thods. 

In  the  arrondissement  oCBriey  are — Briey  (pop.  in  1831, 
1755  commune;  in  1831,  1730),  on  tbe  WoigOt,  or  Voigot, 
k  small  feeder  of  the  Omes  and  Longwy  (pop.  2483X  and 


Longuion  or  Longwyon  (pop.  1612),  on  or  near  the  Chiers. 
Briey  consists  of  several  nwrow  streets  on  the  slope  of  a 
steep  hill,  and  commands  the  prospect  of  a  pleasant  valley, 
well  wooded  and  watered.  Longwy  consists  of  two  parU, 
the  upper  and  lower  town.  The  upper  town  is  on  a  rock, 
and  was  fortified  by  Vauban.  In  the  lower  town  there  was 
antiently  a  fortress,  on  the  site  of  which  Roman  medals 
have  been  iiaa  up.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  town 
occupies  <he  sUe  of  a  Roman  camp.  The  principal  square 
is  large  and  regularly  formed ;  tbe  principal  public  build- 
ings are  the  town-hall  and  the  bospitaL  The  inhabitants 
have  an  oU-^[)ress  and  a  brewery;  tbc^  manufocture  earthen- 
ware fhnn  pipe-olay,  and  trade  in  hams  and  bacon. 
Longwy  was  besieged  by  the  Prussians  in  1815,  and  though 
garrisoned  only  by  200  soldiers,  was  not  taken  without 
tbe  loss  of  3000  men.  There  is  a  school  of  mutual  in- 
struction. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Sarreguemines  are— Sarr^e- 
mines  (pop.  in  1831,  4142  town,  4189  whole  commune  ;  in 
1836,  4113  for  the  commune)  and  Sartalbe  (pop.  2302  town, 
3544  whole  oommuneX  on  Uie  Sarre ;  Morhange,  near  the 
Rott^  which  flows  into  the  Nied  Fmn^ aise ;  Petelange^  or 
Putielange  (pop.  1797  town,  2290  whole  commune),  on  a 
feeder  of  the  Albe :  St  Avoid  (pop.  3298  town,  3451  whole 
commune)  and  Hombourg,  on  tbe  Rossel ;  Forbach  (pop. 
2958  town,  4281  whole  commune),  between  tbe  Rossel  and 
the  Sarre;  and  Bitche  (pop.  2867  town,  3132  whole  com- 
mune), amid  tbe  slopes  of  the  Vosges.  Sarreguemines  is  a 
well  built  town ;  its  principal  street  loads  to  the  bridge  over 
tbe  Sarre.  There  are  considerable  potteries  here,  in  which 
earthenwares  of  eveiy  quality  are  manufactured,  and  sent 
to  Paris,  Strasbourg,  Nancy,  and  other  places.  Admirable 
imitations  of  the  Etruscan  vases,  and  an  artificial  porphyry 
of  great  beauty,  are  made  here.  Snufi'-boxes  of  paptei^ 
raach£  are  made  round  this  town  to  the  yearly  value  of 
more  than  30,000/.  There  are  several  eom-milts  and 
breweries,  a  bark-mill  and  a  tile-kiln.  There  is  a  high 
school  at  Sarreguemines.  Sarralbe  derives  its  name  from 
its  situatun  at  the  confluence  of  the  Sarre  and  the 
Albe.  Tbe  inhabitants  manufacture  linen ;  the  weavers 
work,  not  in  foctories,  but,  as  in  Ireland,  in  their  own 
houses.  Near  the  town  are  salt-works  which  furnish 
annually  900  to  1000  tons  of  salt.  Near  Su  Avoid  are 
several  flourmillsanda  tile-kiln.  Bitche  is  built  at  the 
foot  of  a  rock  of  red-sandstone,  on  which  is  situated  a  for- 
tress deemed  impr^nable.  The  ascent  to  the  fortress  up 
the  face  of  the  rock  is  very  steep,  and  the  whole  inieriOT  of 
the  rock  is  vaulted  and  formed  into  casemates.  There  is  a 
well  dug  iu  the  rock  270  feet  deep  and  protected  by  a  bomb- 

E roof  covering.  There  ore  in  the  town  an  hospital,  a  small 
arraok,  and  uiree  puUie  walks;  it  is  surrounded  hy  a  wall 
with  battlements.  In  the  war  of  179i2-3  the  Pnisuans  at- 
tempted in  vain  to  surprise  the  fivtress  of  Bitche.  Several 
of  tbe  villages  in  tbe  country  round  Bitche  are  the  seat  of 
considerable  manufactures ;  the  iron-works  of  Monterhausen 
employ  400  workmen ;  and  at  the  glass-works  of  Maisenthal 
and  (roetzenbruck,  watch  and  clock  glasses,  to  the  annual 
value  of  8000/.,  are  manufactured ;  and  tbe  flint-glass  works 
of  Munsthal  produce  goods  to  the  yearly  value  of  24,00i>/. 
or  25,00  0^ 

Tho  manufactures  of  tbe  department  are  various  and  im- 
portant. Cloth,  especially  for  army  clothing  flannel,  and 
various  other  woollen  fabrics;  linens,  calicoes,  velvet,  silk 
neckerchiefs,  and  other  silk  goods,  hats,  papa-,  ttnd  snuff- 
boxes are  mode.  Beside  the  works  fbr  making  pig  or 
wrought  iron,  there  are  factories  for  making  iron  goo£,  as 
nails,  saw-plates,  flies,  rasps,  and  other  tools,  and  steel  orna- 
ments. There  are  several  glass-works,  potteries,  tan-yards, 
breweries,  and  brandy  distilleries;  many  kilns  ftulime  and 
gypsum,  and  mills  for  pulverising  the  latter.  About  ttOO 
women  are  employed  in  embroidery  and  tambour-working 
The  exports  consist  of  the  prodoetions  of  these  several 
works,  wine,  wool,  timber,  praserred  fruits,  liqueurs*  honey, 
hams,  and  bacon. 

The  department  constitutes  tbe  bishopric  of  Melz,  the 
bishop  of  which  is  a  suffragan  of  the  archbishop  of  Besaa- 
9on.  It  is  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Cqut  Royale  and  the 
circuit  of  the  AcailSmie  Universitaire  of  Metz ;  and  in  the 
third  military  division,  of  which  tbe  head- quartov  ore  a. 
Metz.  It  retiuiu  six  members  to  tbe  Chamber  of  De- 
puties. 

In  respect  of  education  this  deparGnent  is  ouiiidprably  m 
advance  of  the  averageiA|iabecST^Wibw|M^<w    hut  is 
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iaSerior  to  the  ediacent  depattmenlt  «f  Ueuie.  Meurthe, 
and  Baa  Rhin.  Of  every  100  young  men  enrolled  in  the 
militmry  census  -for  1828-29,  67  oould  read  and  vrite.  The 
number  in  the  olber  departmenta  waa,  Meuae  74,  Meurtbe 
68,  Baa  Rhin  62 ;  average  of  Fnmoe  39. 

This  department  aatientty  oonatitnted  part  of  the  territory 
of  the  Hediomatrioi,  whoae  capital  waa  Divodurum,  after- 
wards Mediomatrici  or  Mettis,  now  Metx,  and  of  the  terri- 
tory of  tho  Verodunensea  and  the  Ttevwi  or  TrerirL 
Theaa  mnple  wwre,  in  the  Roman  division  of  Gaul,  oompre- 
hended  in  the  provinoe  of  Belgkft  Ficinu.  The  Romaw 
called  the  Aoaelle,  Moadla  the  little  MeoM,  ft  ditninu- 
tivB  of  HosB,  the  MeuM),  and  the  Sam.  EhwavoL  In  the 
territories  of  the  If  ediomatriei,  betide  Divodurum.  wer^— the 
town  of  Ibliodumm.  which  D'AnviUe  fixes  on  the  tivw  Yron. 
on  the  border  of  this  department  and  that  of  Mouse ;  Cara- 
nuscft,  somewhere  near  Thionviile ;  and  Ad  Duodeoimum, 
on  the  border  of  this  department  and  that  of  Meurthe. 
There  do  not  appear  to  have  been  any  other  Roman  or 
GalUe  towns  mentioned  by  antieot  authors  within  the 
boundary.  From  the  Romans  the  department  passed  to 
the  Franks ;  in  the  middle  a^m  it  was  known  as  part  of 
the  country  of  Les  liois  EvA^^a;  and  before  the  Revolu- 
tion was  included  in  the  province  of  Lorraine. 

MOSES  (rrato.  MMwriic.  M*w4c).  the  lawgiver  of  the 

Hebrew  people,  was  an  Israelito  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  and  the 
son  of  Amram  and  Jochebed  iExod.,ii.  1 ;  vi.  20).  He  was 
bora  in  Egypt,  in  the  year  U71  b.c..  according  to  the  com- 
mon chronology.  To  evade  the  edict  of  Phamoh.  the  lung 
of  Eg}  pt,  that  all  the  male  children  of  the  Hebrews  should 
be  killed  {Exod.,  i.  22)>  he  was  hid  by  his  mother  three 
months,  and  then  exposed  in  an  ark  of  rushes  on  the  banks 
of  the  Nile.  Here  the  child  was  found  by  Pharaoh's 
daughter,  who  adopted  him  for  her  son,  entrusting  him  to 
ois  own  mother  to  nurse,  by  which  circumstance  he  was 
preserved  from  being  entirely  separated  from  hi»  own  peo- 

Ele.  He  was  probably  educated  at  the  Egyptian  court,  where 
e  beeame  *  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians.' 
(Exod^iLl-lQ;  ilcto,  vii.  20-22; /f«&,  xi.  23  )  At  the  ag^ 
of  ibrty  years  Mwei  conceived  the  idea  of  fiWog  his  He* 
brew  te«tbren  from  their  bondage  in  Egypt,  and  on  one 
oceajioo,  seeing  an  Egyptian  (probably  some  officer)  mal- 
treating an  Israelite,  be  interfend,  slew  the  Egyptian,  and 
buried  oim  in  the  sand.  The  next  day,  upon  his  attempt- 
ing to  reconcile  two  Hebrews  who  had  quarrelled,  bis  ser- 
vices were  scornfully  rejected,  and  he  waa  uitbraided  with 
the  murder  of  the  Egyptian.  Finding  that  lus  secret  was 
known,  he  fled  from  Egypt,  and  took  refuge  with  a  tribe  of 
Midianites  in  Aridiia  Petrma  [MiDUNins].  among  whom 
he  lived  as  a  shepherd  forty  yean,  having  married  the 
daughter  of  their  priest  Jethro  Beu^  (iteod,  iL  1  l-2!l ; 
Jet*,  vii.  23-30 ;  Beb^  xi.  24-27.) 

As  Moees  fed  his  fitthar-in-law^  floeke  in  the  deiert  of 
Sinai,  God  apfwared  to  hin  at  Mount  Boreb  in  a  bush 
which  burnt  with  Are,  but  waa  iiot«oniumad-«n  emUem 
of  the  slataof  thelsraelilei— udewBmeDded  him  to  letuin 
to  Egypt  and  lead  out  his  people  tham  into  the  land  of 
Canaan.  His  elder  brother  Aaron  was  joined  with  Moses 
in  this  misaion,  and  the  power  of  working  certain  miracles 
was  conferred  upon  him.  On  his  arrival  in  Egypt,  the 
raelites  accepted  htm  as  their  deliverer,  and  after  bringing 
ten  miraculous  plagues  upon  the  land  of  Egypt  before  be 
«ould  gain  Pharaoh^  consent  to  the  departure  of  the  people, 
he  led  them  out  through  the  Red  Sea.  which  was  miracn- 
lously  divided  for  their  passage^  into  the  peninsula  of  Sinai. 
iBxod.,  iii.,  xv.)  [Bxonus ;  Jbws.}  While  the  people  wm 
encamped  at  the  foot  of  Sinai,  God  delivered  to  them, 
througo  Mom.  the  law  whiolj,  with  sobm  additiona  and 
alteration^  waa  ew  after  dtsurved  as  their  natioDal  code. 
{Emd^  XX.)  After  leading  the  Israelites  through  the  wilder- 
ness for  forty  years  [Jbws],  Moses  appointed  Joshua  as  his 
successor  in  tlie  command  over  thraa,  and  died  at  the  ^e  of 
120  yeant,  on  Mount  Pi^h,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river 
Jordan,  having  first  been  permitted  to  view  the.  land  of  Ca- 
naan from  its  summit  Gk»d  buried  him  in  the  valley  of 
Beihpeor  in  the  land  of  Moab,  but  his  tomb  was  never  made 
known.  lDeut;X\xiv.;  Jude.v.  9.) 

The  following  points  io  «he  history  of  Moses  require  fur- 
ther exi^nation. 

1.  The  name  of  Moses  (H^D)  was  given  him  by  the 

Bgypban  prinoees,  'beoauie,*  abe  said,  *I  dmo  him  out 


(VUTVlt)  f^  mt^  io  dbv»  ohO  of  the  water.'  (Exod^ 

ii.  1 0.)  Now,  under  the  circumstances  of  tne  case,  the  name 
is  much  more  likely  to  be  Egyptian  than  Hebrew,  and  its 
real  derivation  is  probably  that  given  by  Jablonsky  (Oput- 
cula,  L  152-7),  ftom  the  Coptic  Mo,  'water,'  and  Oudsehe, 
'  saved.*  This  is  confirmed  by  the  form  Nuvaijc,  which  is 
always  used  in  the  Septuagint,  and  by  the  testimony  of 
Josepbus  (4ntiq.,  ii.  9, 6)  and  Philo  (Ds  Vita  Mosit,  ii  83). 

2.  The  gap  left  by  the  Scripture  narrative  in  the  early- 
history  of  Moses  has  been  filled  up  by  Josephus,  Philo, 
and  other  writers,  with  various  legends,  some  of  them  highly 
improbable,  of  which  an  outline  is  given  in  Milman's  Hi*- 
tory  of  the  Jews,  vol  L.  p.  61,  &c. 

3.  The  miracles  of  Moses  have  been  made  the  subject  of 
much  discussion,  and  many  divines  of  the  Rationalist  school 
have  attempted  to  explain  them  as  an  advantago  cleverly 
taken  of  nalnral  phenomena,  or  as  ingenious  jugglery. 
Even  if  it  were  admitted  that  most  of  the  ten  plagues  were 
visitations  to  which  Efrypt  was  subject,  they  would  still  re- 
tain all  the  essential  characters  of  mimcles  in  their  increased 
extent  and  the  unusual  time  of  their  occurrence,  in  the  ex-  * 
emption  <^the  Israelites  in  Goshen  from  most  of  them,  and 
in  their  immediate  cessation  at  the  prayer  of  Mosea  Hie 
imitation  of  the  first  three  plagues  oy  the  Egyptian  magi- 
cians has  generally  been  ascribed  by  Jewish  and  some 
antient  Chrutian  writers  to  diabolical  agency,  and  some 
modern  writers  have  considered  that  it  can  be  satisfitctorily 
accounted  for  by  the  known  skill  of  the  Egyptian  priests  in 
legerdemain.  But  assuredly  their  inability  lo  imitate  the 
later  plagues,  when  they  confessed.  'This  is  tho  finger  of 
God'  iJSxvd.,  viii.  IS,  19),  is  a  much  stronger  argument  for 
the  miraculous  character  of  these  visitations,  than  their 
imitation  of  the  earlier  ones  is  against  it  Several  writers 
have  shown  liowgreaily  the  sufferings  of  the  Egj'ptians  from 
these  plagues  were  aggravated  by  their  physical  cireum- 
stances  and  religious  opinions.  (Brjant's  Observatione 
ypon  the  Plagues  inJHeied  on  the  Egyptiana ;  Rosenmul- 
ler*s  SchoUa^  Exod.  vii.,  &c. ;  Milman's  Hietorg  o^  the 
Jem,  vol.  i.,  p.  68.  &c.)  Other  difficulties  connected  with 
this  port  of  the  life  of  Moses  are  mentioned  under  Exooui, 
and  m  Winer's  BibUsche*  Sealworterbtich,  vol.  ii.,  p.  133. 
139.  Respecting  the  king  of  Egypt  in  whose  reign  Moses 
led  out  the  Israelites,  and  the  destruction  of  the  Egyptians 
in  the  Red  Sea,  see  Wilkinson's  Mannert  and  Cuetome 
the  Antient  J^yptiane,  vol.  i.,  c.  2,  p.  54. 

The  part  which  Moses  took  as  leader  of  the  Israelites  is 
stated  in  the  Scripture  record  to  have  been  owing  to  the 
direct  command  of  God  {Exod,  iii),  and  die  laws  which  he 
gave  them  are  asserted  to  have  emanated  from  God  him- 
sell  (Exod.,  XX.  1,  22,  &&)  As  the  truth  of  these  facts, 
or,  OS  theologians  express  it,  of  the  'Divine  Legation  of 
Moses.*  depends  chiefly  on  the  authority  of  the  books  as- 
cribed to  Moses,  this  part  of  the  subject  is  roibried  to  Pur- 

TATEUCB. 

TTie  LegiekUion  qfMoset. — ^The  chief  authority  ftnr  the 
following  account  of  the  Mosaic  legislation  is  the '  Mo- 
saisches  Recht  *  of  Michaelis.  The  refbrences  are  to  the 
English  translation  of  that  work  by  Dr.  Alexander  Smith. 
Other  works  on  the  subject  are  mentioned  at  the  end  of 
the  article. 

The  Iaw  is  laid  down  in  the  books  of  Exodus,  Leviticus, 
and  Numbers,  and  repeated  with  modifications  in  the  book 
of  Deuteronomy,  but  in  neither  case  in  any  systematic 
order.  (£rod..  xx.-xxiu.,  xxv.-xxxi.,  xxxiv.,  xxxv. ;  Levit, 
i.-Tiii.,  xi.-xxv,  xxvii.;  Numb.,  v.-x,  xviii,  xix.,  xxvii.- 
XXX. ;  Deut^t  iv^  &o.) 

The  Mosaic  laws  must  be  viewed  throughout  as  enacted 
for  a  people  who  stood  in  the  peculiar  situation  of  having 
been  chosen  by  Jehovah  out  of  the  nations  to  preserve  the 
knowledge  and  worsfa^  ot  the  true  God,  and  to  exhibit  in 
their  history  the  providential  dealings  of  God  with  bis 
people. 

The  whole  law  rested  on  two  fUnoamental  principles,  one 
of  which  was  religious,  and  the  other  partly  religious  and 
partly  political. 

Tbe  first  fundamental  principle  of  the  Mosaic  law  is  the 
worship  of  Jehovah  as  the  one  true  God ;  and  consequently 
an  uncompromising  opposition  te  polytheism  and  idolatry, 
which  were  at  that  time  the  prevailing  religious  errors. 
Olber  nations,  while  acknowledging  the  supreme  God  as  the 
creator,  associated  with  him  subord^te  deitfae^  to  whose 
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worship  was  prohibited  by  the  first  words  of  the  Lav,  *  I  am 
Jehovui,  thy  God,  which  brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt,  out  of  the  house  of  boaaage.  Thou  shall  have  no 
other  God8  unth  me.*  \Exod.,  xx.  2,  3 ;  DeuU  iv.  35,  39.) 
The  second  commandment  ia  an  equally  decisive  pro- 
hibition of  idolatry  of  every  kind.  {Exod.,  xx.  4,  6.)  To 
render  this  fundamental  law  the  more  binding,  Jehovah, 
who  was  already  the  founder  of  the  nation  of  Israel  by  de- 
livering them  from  Egypt,  was  represented  as  their  king, 
with  the  consent  of  the  people  themselves,  and  thus  idolatry 
became  high-treason.  (Bxod:,  xix.  4-S ;  Deut.t  vi  22-24, 
zxxiii.5;  1  Stm.,  viii.  7;  x.  18, 19;xii.]2;  1  C^m^Todx.. 
23;  Isatah,  xxxiii.  22.) 

The  land  of  Palestine  too  was  represented  as  the  property 
of  God,  held  under  him  by  the  people,  who  consequently 
had  not  the  power  to  alienate  it  for  ever.  {Levit,  xxv.  23.) 
This  fundamental  principle  was  carried  out  in  tbe  form  of 
government  which  is  commonly  called  a  theocracy,  that  is, 
a  government  under  the  direct  superintendence  of  God. 
The  laws  were  given  by  God,  and  could  only  be  repealed 
by  his  command  {Devi.,  iv.  2  \  xil  32) ;  the  judges  were 
'selected  usually  from  the  caste  of  the  priests,  and  are  re- 
presented as  holy  persons,  sitting  in  the  place  of  God,  to 
whose  demsion  they  submitted  difficult  cases  by  means  of 
tbe  Urim  and  Thummim.  {DetU^  i.  17 ;  xix.  17.)  God 
often  made  known  his  will  concemii^;  slate  aflkirs  through 
the  prophets,  of  whom  a  constant  succession  was  promised 
(DetU;  xviii.  15-22) ;  and  he  promised  to  reward  the  people 
with  prosperity  if  they  kept  the  law,  and  threatened  to 
punish  them  with  calamity  if  they  broke  it  In  these  ^r- 
ticulars  tlM  Israelites  were  distinguished  from  other  nations 
as  being  under  the  more  direct  government  of  God;  but 
nevertheless  they  had  a  well-defined  ciril  constitutiont  as 
we  shall  presently  see. 

The  second  fundamental  principle  of  the  Mosaic  law  is 
the  discouragement  of  intercourse  between  the  Israelites 
and  other  nations.  This  principle  was  not  carried  so  flir  as 
to  prohibit  the  settlement  of  foreigners  in  Palestine,  or  of 
Israelites  in  fbraign  countries;  but  both  praetioea  were  dia- 
coun^Hed,  and  the  latter  much  more  than  the-  former. 
Eadi  man  had  hiH  hereditary  possession  in  land,  which,  as 
he  could  not  sell  ii,  be  of  course  ftrHaited  upon  settling  in 
a  foreign  country ;  and  many  of  the  praetices  enjoined  upon 
the  people  wcsre  such  as  could  hardly  tw  observed  ina  strange 
land.  To  prevent  their  indulging  in  conquest,  and  thus 
running  the  risk  of  becoming  subject  to  foreign  powers, 
Moses  confined  them  within  certam  boundaries,  and  also 
I«^hibited  their  choosing  a  foreigner  as  king.  (Deut,  xvii.) 

Tbis  state  of  isolation  was  well  suited  to  a  nation  who 
were  sufficiently  numerous  to  people  the  counby  assigned 
to  them  without  the  aid  of  foreigners,  and  who  had  neigh- 
bours, such  as  the  Sidonians,  who  were  able  to  conduct 
their  commerce  for  them.  But  above  all  this  atram^ent 
was  necessary  for  the  presermtionof  Uie  worship  of  Jehovah 
among  them,  prone  as  their  history  proves  toem  to  have 
beni  to  follow  the  idolatry  of  the  surroundmg  nations. 

The  nature  of  the  occupations  followed  by  the  citizens  of 
any  state  affects  the  whole  complexion  of  its  institutions. 
Among  the  Israelites,  trades  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
followed  to  any  extent  as  the  means  of  gaining  a  livelihood. 
Mechanical  labour  was  probably  lett  to  the  slaves,  who,  in 
the  houses  of  the  wealtny>  appear  to  have  carried  on  ex- 
tensive manufactures  (1  Chron^  iv.  21),  and  to  the  women 
iProv.,  xxxi.) ;  though  in  the  building  of  the  tabernacle 
we  find  some  of  the  more  noble  mechanical  arts  -practised 
by  freemen.  Hencu  it  followed  that  these  were  no  cities 
dependent  on  trade  or  manufocturas,  and  no  separate  elaases 

citizens,  or  burghers,  and  peasants.  Hie  cities  of  Pa- 
lestine were  only  fortified  villages,  and  most  of  them  appear 
to  have  been  small. 

Neither  was  commerce  the  occupation  of  the  Hebrew 
people.  The  necessary  internal  commerce  was  provided 
for  by  the  three  great  feasts,  to  celebrate  which  all  the  men 
were  assembled  at  Jerusalem  thrice  a  year,  and  which,  in 
this  respect,  answered  the  purpose  of  modern  fairs.  But 
foreign  and  maritime  commerce  was  not  at  all  encouraged 
by  the  Mosaic  institutions,  man^  of  which  tended  direcdy 
to  obstruct  it,  especially  the  makmg  each  man  a  landholder 
and  cultivator,  and  the  law  against  lending  money  on  interest 
Besides  tbe  example  which  Moses  had  before  him  in  the 
case  of  Bgypt,  of  a  powerfhl  and  civilised  nation  flourishing 
almost  without  foreign  commecoe,  he  was  probably  in- 
fluenced by  ,the  fdlowiug  TeaacHM  in  discouraging  iL  It 


would  tend  to  introduce  idolatry,  to  tempt  many  citizens  to 
leave  the  country,  to  footer  luxury,  and  to  involve  the 
Israelites  in  quarrelswith  other  nations ;  while  on  the  other 
hand  they  had  all  the  advantages  of  commerce  within  thur 
reach  through  the  Sidonians  and  the  Asiatic  trading  cara- 
vans. In  later  times  Solomon  punued  commerce  to  a 
great  extent,  thoi^^  hit  namen  wen  not  Isn^te^  but 
PhoBnioians. 

The  practice  of  freebooting  to  obtain  a  livelihood,  u 
common  among  the  ArdM,  and  by  no  means  unknown 
among  their  Hebrew  bietluen  (Jivgtt,  ol,  xL),  vu  dis- 
couraged by  Hoaes,  both  by  the  idlotment  of  land  to  every 

citizen,  ana  by  the  little  encouragement  which  he  gave  to 
hunting. 

The  real  foundation  of  the  Mosaic  polity  was  in  agricul- 
ture. The  whole  territory  of  the  state  was  so  divided  that 
evenr  Israelite  (that  is,  every  bead  of  a  family  exo^  those 
of  the  tribe  of  I^evi)  received  a  portion  of  land,  which 
became  the  inalienable  property  of  himself  and  his  heirs. 
They  had  previously  been  a  nomadic  people,  and  a  trace  of 
that  condition  was  long  after  preserved  in  the  extent  to 
which  they  pursued  the  oreeding  of  cattle. 

This  freehold  basis,  as  we  may  call  it,  prevented  tbe  for- 
mation of  olaasM  of  borg^wrs  and  nobili^.  There  was  no 
distinction  of  oofte,  except  in  thd  oaM  of  the  Lovitea  (the 
descendants  of  Levi),  who  wne  devoted  to  the  offioes  of 
rtiigioa  and  learning;  but  even  thevconld  not  be  said  to 
form  a  class  of  nolmi^,  for  they  had  no  landed  property, 
but  were  supported  by  the  tithes  of  all  the  land. 

Jn  consequence  of  the  equality  of  tbe  citizens,  the  eon*ti- 
tuHon  of  the  republic  had  a  democratic  character.  When 
Moses  made  known  any  laws,  he  called  together  the  whole 
*  congregation  of  Israel.'  When  we  consider  that  the  num- 
ber of  adult  males  was  then  about  600,000,  it  becomes  pro- 
bable that  those  whom  Moses  addressed  on  such  occasions 
were  certain  persons  deputed  to  represent  tbe  rest.  Such 
persons  ar^  mentioned  in  Exod.  xix.  7,  8.  and  Nvmb.  i.  6 ; 
and  in  other  passages  there  are  enumerations  of  the  classes 
of  perBOtts  of  whom  these  representatives  conusted,  nunely. 
ebkrt,  headt  or  eofOaint  <^  trtbeg,  judge*,  and  <^ktn  vt 
scribes.   (Deut.  xxix.  10 ;  Joeh.  xxiti.  2 ;  xxiv.  1.) 

The  lowest  rank  of  officers  in  tbe  Te|iQblio  were  the  keada 
of  tribes  and  heads  qf  families.  Theee  orden  were  a  rem- 
nant of  the  patriarchal  state,  and  are  still  kept  up  among 
tbe  Beduin  Arabs.  Each  of  the  twelve  tribes  ^d  its  chief. 
{Nvmb.  ii.)  Ihe  tribes  were  subdivided  into  greater  and 
lesser  fomihes,  called  ftmiUes  and  houses  of  facers,  which 
had  their  respective  heads.  (Numb,  u  2;  Josh,  vii  14.) 
These  heads  of  fomilies  are  in  all  probability  the  persons 
called  e/iforf  in  Deuf.  xix.  12;  xxi.1-19;  and  Joi*.  xxiii-, 
xxiv.  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  eld«s  were  chosen  with 
referenee  to  their  age,  a«  the  word  would  seem  to  denote  if 
it  were  not  constantly  used  in  other  languid  as  a  title  of 
office  or  of  honour,  irithout  reference  to  n  in.  tbe 
Roman  senator,  this  Oreek  irp«r0vn(wc.  and  the  Arabio 
sheik.  It  is  equally  uncertain  in  what  my  the  haada  or 
princes  of  tribes  were  chosen.  Hie  |»incea  of  txibe*  are 
found  as  late  as  tbe  reign  of  David. 

Thus  the  twelve  tribes  formed  tvdve  distinct  comnHm- 
wealths,  governed  by  the  princes  of  tribes,  and  under  them 
by  the  heads  of  fomilies ;  and  they  sometimes  acted  as  aepa- 
rate  states,  carrying  on  war  independently  of  each  ottier. 
even  as  late  as  the  time  of  the  kings.  {Josh.  xvii.  11-15; 
Judges  iv.  10;  xviii.-xx.;  1  ChrotL  Iv.  41-43;  v.  lft-23.) 
The  descendants  of  Levi  were  not  reckoned  among  the 
twrtve  tribes,  but  were  scattered  over  the  twitoiy  of  their 
bretbtmi ;  and  the  nnmber  of  the  tribe*  was  made  up  by 
the  diviaioD  of  the  deaeendant-  of  Joa^h  into  two  tnbes, 
vhieh  were  named  after  his  aoiu  Bphraim  and  Blaniweh. 
tNumb.  i.)  A  certain  nnmber  of  perams  appears  to  Iwv* 
been  necessary  to  constitute  trUMS  aikd  fomilies.  (i  Chron. 
xxiii.  II.) 

These  twelve  tribes  were  united  in  one  repuUiiv  which 
generally,  though  not  always,  had  a  chief  magistrate,  whe- 
Uier  a  lawgiver  as  Moaes,  or  a  general  as  Joshua,  or  a  judge 
as  those  whose  history  is  recorded  in  the  book  of  Judges,  or 
a  king  as  Saul  and  bis  successors.  With  regard  to  the 
judges  however,  it  is  highly  probable  that  some  of  them 
rulra  not  over  all  Israel  but  only  over  single  tribes.  The 
twelve  tribes  met  in  general  diets  (Josh,  xxiii.,  xxivl),  and 
united  in  war  ag^nst  a  common  enemy.  We  have  striking 
instances  of  the  independence  of  the  separate  tribes  iu  the 
foot  Uiat  David  rejgned  several  jHC^tM  ftibe  of 
Digitized  by 
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Juddkafcnw;  in  the  molt  often  of  tbe  tribes  firam  Reho- 
boun ;  and  in  the  itanding  rivalry  between  the  tribes  of 
Jodah  and  Joseph,  vhioh  led  to  that  revolt. 

The  next  nnk  of  officers,  the  Judgef,  did  not  represent 
their  tribes.  Before  titeir  appnntment  Moses  was  sole 
judge,  and  it  was  to  relieve  him  from  the  burthen  of  that 
office  that  a  class  of  judges  wss  instituted.  (Exod.  xviii.) 
There  was  a  judge  over  every  ten  persons,  another  over 
every  hundred,  and  another  over  every  thousand.  From 
each  of  these  orders  there  was  an  appeal  to  the  one  above, 
and  from  the  last  to  Moses  himself.  Moses  Airtber  ordamed 
that  when  the  people  were  settled  iii  Palestine,  judges 
should  be  eppomtea  in 'every  city.  Thcr  <dioioe  of  them 
appears  to  have  been  left  to  the  pei^l^  as  Moses  lays  down 
no  rales  Ibr  their  eleetioD.  In  subsequent  ogn  it  generally 
happened  that  they  were  Levites. 

In  NvoA.  zi.  16,  we  have  an  aeoount  of  the  appcrintment 
of  seventy  men  ont  of  the  elders  of  the  peo[He  to  assist 
Moses.  These  are  commonly  supposed  to  have  been  judges ; 
^nd  the  foundation  of  the  Sanhedrim,  so  well  known  in  the 
Iain  Jewish  history,  is  traoed  to  their  appointment  Mioha> 
elis  takes  a  very  different,  and,  we  think,  m<»re  correct  view 
of  their  office.  He  considers  that  they  were  a  senate  chosen 
to  take  part  with  Moses  in  the  government,  and  that  the 
institution  was  hut  temporary.  We  do  not  find  them  men- 
tioned in  the  subsequent  history  of  the  people,  and  the  real 
Sanhedrim  was  not  founded  till  after  the  Babylonish  cap- 
tiritr. 

The  Monbet  were  an  ordn  officers  quite  distinct  from 
the  judges.  This  ofBoe  was  instittited  during  the  Egyptian 
captivi^.  i&eod.  v.)  They  were  to  be  appointed  in  every 
ci^.  (Dmi/.xtl  18.)  In  the  time  of  the  Jungs  thw  were 
genwally  taken,  like  the  judges^  troai  the  tnbe  of  Levi. 

Their  name  (DHB^ltf)  is  derived  from  a  root,  which  still 

exists  in  Arabic  (sator).  meaning  to  write.  From  this  and 
other  ciroumstances  it  is  concluded  that  they  were  the 
officers  who  kept  the  genealogical  registns  and  apportioned 
the  public  burdens  to  every  individual.  The^  also  con- 
veyed to  the  people  the  general's  orders  in  tune  of  war. 
<JosA.  L 10.) 

Such  was  the  IsraelitiiA  state*  emsistiDS  of  the  eongre- 
gtfiOD  of  the  people,  governed  by  the  hea£  of  fluniliaa,  the 
priueei  of  tribes,  the  judges,  and  the  scribes.  To  this  demo* 
eratic  constitution  the  tribe  of  Levi  formed  a  counterpoise. 
Tbey  had  no  landed  property,  but  received  the  tithes  of  all 
the  other  tribes.  Besides  these  tbey  received  the  first  fruits 
of  all  produce^  probably  about  a  sixtieth  part  of  the  whole 
crop;  they  had  a  part  of  every  sacrifloe;  and  while  the 
peofde  Were  in  the  wilderuess  evocy  beast  killed  for  food 
was  offered  as  a  bacrifice,  %nd  afterwards  the  priest  received 
a  portion  of  every  slaughtered  beast  that  was  not  brought 
to  the  altar;  they  bad  everything  that  was  devoted  to  God. 
and  the  redemption  fees  of  the  first-born  of  men' and 
unclean  cattle,  a  share  of  the  spoils  taken  in  war,  and 
some  minor  articles.  A  calculation  of  these  items  would 
show  that  thsir  revenues  were  enormous,  and  fhr  more  than 
is  needed  Ibr  the  support  <tf  a  body  of  religious  instruidors. 
But  this  was  not  the  office  of  the  Levites ;  aad  the  cir- 
cnmstanoe  of  their  liviug  in  cities  of  their  own  made  the 
discharge  of  such  an  office  impossible.  They  were  indeed, 
in  a  di^eat  sense,  the  ministers  of  religion ;  for  they  per- 
formed all  religious  ceremonies,  preserved  copies  of  the 
law,  explained  it  in  doubtful  cases,  and  were  bound  to  read 
it  over  to  the  people  ooce  every  seven  years ;  but  a  body  of 
religious  teachers  or  doctort  did  not  exist  till  after  the 
Babylonish  captivity.  The  Levites  were  the  literary  elms 
of  the  nation,  and  filled  all  the  learned  professions.  Diffi- 
cult questions  of  law  were  to  be  tarred  to  them  fhr  judg- 
ment. (Deut.  xviL  a-l3 ;  xxi.  50  In  the  wiUomass  they 
formed  a  ^ttaid  to  the  tabernacle  and  to  Moses,  The  ogo»* 
sion  of  their  obtaining  the  priest's  office  is  lelated  in  £eosL 
xxxii.  25-29. 

The  hesdof  theLevitical  order  was  the  hub-priest,  who 
was  always  taken  from  the  &mily  itf  Aaron.  He  possessed 
great  inttuenee  in  the  state.  He  was  the  supreme  1^1 
authority.  In  Deut-xvii.  12,  he  is  plsoed  on  a  level  with 
thejudgisor  chief  magistrate;  and  when  there  was  no  king 
or  judce,  the  high  priest  was  the  chief  magistrate,  as  in  the 
case  of  Eli. 

Moses  did  not  determine  what  nhould  be  the  nature  of 
the  supreme  magUtracy.   Before  his  own  death  he  ap> 
pointea  a  sueoessor  in  the  netsoa  of  Jo^ua,  who  was  a 
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miUiary  leader,  and  whose  office  ilwas  to  put  the  pe.iplo  in 
i>.i«*j..     Joshua  was  succeeded  bv  the 


The  office  is  mentioned  by 
he  gives  no  command  fbr  the 
appointment  of  the  judge.  The  judges  seem  to  have  been 
somewhat  analogous  to  the  Carthagmian  suflbtes.  They 
were  not  the  ordinary  and  permanent  magistrates,  but  they 
governed  Israel  in  times  of  trouble.  There  was  no  regular 
succession  of  them,  and  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  ul  of 
them  governed  the  whole  nation. 

The  judges  were  succeeded  by  kings,  of  whom  there  was 
a  regular  succession  from  Saul  to  the  Babylonish  captivity. 

Though  Moses  evidently  desired  that  the  state  should 
remain  a  free  republic  vudor  the  8u|weme  government  of 
Jehovah,  and  though  when  the  people  aetu^y  asked  for  a 
king,  God,  by  Samuel,  represented  their  ^re  as  both 
foolish  and  sin  Ad  (1  Sam.,  viiL) ;  yet  as  Moses  foresaw  that 
the^  would  wish  for  a  king,  in  imitation  of  the  surrounding 
nations,  he  gave  the  peop^  power  to  choose  one,  and  pre- 
scribed his  dutiea  {Deut^  xvii.  14  20).  This  is  one  of  the 
man^  instances  in  which  Moses  shows  one  of  (he  highest 
qualities  of  a  good  legislator,  in  making  the  best  provisions 
which  the  circumstances  allowed,  instead  of  attempting  to 
carry  out  bis  views  of  what  was  best  where  the  character  of 
the  people  made  those  views  impracticable.  ITie  following 
are  the  chief  laws  respecting  the  king.  The  election  of  the 
king  was  left  to  the  people  {Deut.,  xvii.  14),  with  the  re- 
striction that  he  must  be  an  Israelite  by  birth,  not  a 
fbreigner(ver.  IS);  the  appointment  must  be  one  which  had 
the  sanation  ofGod  (ver.  15),  whose  will  on  this  subject  was 
made  known  through  a  prophet,  as  we  find  from  history 
(1  <GCiffn.,  ix..x.).  He  was  not  to  keep  a  strong  body  of 
cavalry,  nor  a  great  numberof  horses  <ver.  16).  This  law  was 
well  suited  to  the  physical  condition  of  Palestine,  a  moun- 
tainous eountry,  miicb  could  be  defended  without  cavalry, 
and  where  the  keeping  up  of  such  a  force  could  only  arise 
from  a  spirit  of  conquest.  This,  like  some  others  of  the 
Mosaic  laws,  was  dtsr^arded  by  Solomon,  who  had  on 
enormous  number  of  horses.  The  king  was  forbidden  to  lead 
the  people  back  to  Egypt  (ver.  16),  which  probobly  means 
that  he  was  not  to  attempt  to  reconquer  the  land  of  Goshen. 
(Michaelis,  vol  i.,  p.  64-67.)  He  was  not  to  take  many 
wives,  •  that  his  heart  turn  not  away '  (t  er.  1 7),  as  happened 
to  Solomon,  whose  wives  seduced  him  to  idolatry.  Another 
reason  of  this  law  was  probably  to  discourage  polygamy  by 
the  example  of  the  king.  This  htw  was  constantly  broken 
by  the  kings  of  Israel.  He  was  not  to  colleot  excessive 
quantities  of  gold  and  silver  (ver.  17).  He  was  to  be  well 
acquainted  with  the  law,  of  which  he  was  to  have  a  copy 
written  out  at  his  accession,  which  he  was  to  read  daily 
(ver.lS,  19).  On  his  obedience  to  these  commandments  de- 
pended the  continuance  of  his  kingdom  (ver.  20).  Besides 
this  fundamental  law,  there  was  an  agreement  or  covenant 
between  the  king  and  the  people,  which  was  sworn  to  by 
every  king  at  his  accession.  (I  Sam.,  x.  25 ;  Michaelis,  Art. 
55.)  The  kingly  power  was  therefore  not  unlimited;  but 
we  find  that  the  government  of  the  kings  had  ^ways  a  ten- 
dency to  despotism,  which  may  be  ascribed  to  the  want  of 
an  hereditary  miliUry  noblesse,  and  to  the  notion  whidi 
prevailed  among  the  Israelites,  in  common  with  other 
Oriental  people,  that  it  was  the  office  of  the  king  in  pnson 
to  be  supreme  judge.  As  to  the  latter  point,  it  i»ruinly 
was  not  the  intention  of  Moses  that  the  burden  of  deeiduig 
causes  should  rest  upon  the  kings,  and  very  mischievous 
consequences  resulted  from  their  assuming  the  office. 

The  king  had  the  power  of  enacting  new  laws,  provided 
they  were  not  at  variance  with  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  constitution,  and  of  dispensing  with  the  punishments 
prescribed  by  Moses.  He  had  the  power  of  life  and  dealh 
oyer  the  priest,  even  the  high-priest ;  and  it  was  part  of 
his  du^  to  r^Km  abuses  in  religion.  These  powers,  which 
are  not  mentioned  in  the  Mosaic  code,  are  inferred  from  the 
constant  exercise  of  them  by  the  kin^  Such  matters  pro- 
bably formed  part  of  the  covenant  between  the  king  and 
people  mentioned  above.  It  is  uncertain  whether  he  had 
the  rigbt  to  declare  war  at  bis  own  pleasure. 

On  the  subject  of  the  royal  revenues  Moses  left  no  ordi- 
tunoe.  They  consisted  of  presentoXl  Sam.,  x.  27 ;  xvL  20^ 
of  tithes  from  all  the  land  (!'  Sam.,  viii.  15),  and  of  a  de- 
mesne which  was  probably  acquired  by  conflscations.  The 
kings  had  a  right  to  demand  bond-services  of  the  people 
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f'  ^(m,  Tiil  12-16;  1  Kingt,  v.  13-18),  which  at  first 
hovtivcr  were  chiefly  performed  by  the  GtLiwanite*  who  re- 
mained in  the  land.  In  later  times  a  poll-tax  was  exacted 
on  pressing  occasions.  They  took  advantage  of  the  neigh- 
bouring Arabian  deserts  to  rear  cattle.  (1  Chroa^  xxvii. 
29-31.)  Solomon  derived  a  oonsiderable  revenue  from 
foreign  commerce. 

The  monarchy  was  hereditary,  for  the  election  by  the 
people  mentioned  above  referred  not  to  every  indiv^ual, 
but  to  the  family  from  which  the  king  was  to  be  taken. 
The  crown  did  not  necessarily  descend  to  the  eldest  son ; 
thus  David  appnnted  which  of  his  sons  should  loecMd 
him,  and  the  people  evidently  expected  him  to  do  so.  (1 
Kings,  i.  20.)  But  thi$  right  of  selection  was  afterwards 
abrogated. 

The  /oreign  relations  of  the  Ismelites  were  of  a  simple 
character.  Although,  as  stated  above,  it  was  a  fundamental 
principle  of  the  Mosaic  law  to  avoid  foreign  intercourse, j^t 
alliances  with  foreign  nations  were  not  forbidden.  The 
alliances  which  were  aAerwards  made,  in  the  time  of  the 
kings,  with  Assyria  and  Egypt  were  sufficiently  imprudent 
in  their  own  nature  to  account  for  their  being  opposed  by 
the  prophets.  There  were  however  some  nations  whom  the 
Israelites  were  commanded  to  exterminate— those  Canaan- 
ite^  namely,  who  dwelt  in  the  land  which  thev  were  to  pos- 
sess; this  eommand  was  nevo-  perfectly  obeyed,  and  in  later 
times  it  was  mitigated.  Other  nations,  as  the  Amalekites, 
Ammonites,  and  Moabttes,  were  represented  by  Moses  as 
the  hereditary  enemies  of  the  people  of  Israel,  on  account  of 
injuries  which  they  had  done  them,  and  which  it  was  their 
duty  to  reverse  when  an  opportunity  occurred.  The  laws 
regulating  war  against  other  nations  iDeut.,  xx.)  were  ex- 
ceedingly severe,  but  not  more  so  than  the  international  law 
then  recognised  is  sufficient  to  account  for,  and  the  cruelties 
exercised  by  thoir  heathen  enemies  are  known  to  have  been 
greater  than  any  that  the  Israelites  can  be  charged  with. 
If  a  city  resisted  after  being  summoned  to  surrender,  all 
the  men  in  it  were  to  be  put  to  dealh,  and  the  women  and 
diildrenmade  staves.  This  law  however  only  ^tpliedto  the 
cities  '  which  were  verv  far  off;'  but  as  to  the  cities  of  the 
Hittitea,  Amorites,  ana  others,  which  were  given  as  an  in- 
heritance to  them  by  God.  they  were  commanded  to  save 
alive  nothing  that  breathed.  The  ^poil  was  to  be  divided 
among  the  soldiers,  except  in  some  cases,  when  it  was  do- 
voted  to  God  and  destroyed.  Horses  were  to  be  hamstrung. 
The  fhiit-trees  in  the  enemy's  country  vwe  to  he  spared. 

During  the  tbree  great  festivals,  when  every  m^e  went 
up  to  Jerusalem,  there  was  a  suspension  of  arms,  the  assu- 
rance being  given  by  God  that  during  these  periods  no  man 
should  desire  their  land.  (ExocL,  xxxiv.  24.)  Michaelis 
endeavours  to  show  that  this  truce  was  observed  by  all  the 
surrounding  nations  except  the  Canaanito^  who  ware  there- 
fore destroyed. 

Bmbassies  were  only  resorted  to  on  particular  ocnasions, 
and  the  perams  of  ambassadors  were  sacred.  When  the 
Israelites  wanted  to  pass  through  the  territories  of  other 
people,  Moses  asked  permission  of  the  inhabitanta. 

The  foundation  of  the  avil  law  of  Moses  is  laid  in  the 
command.  'Thou  shalt  love  thy  ne^bour  as  thyselfl* 
iLeoii.,  xix.  18.) 

I .  Lam  rskUing  to  Praperty.—VioeM  ordained  that  after 
the  conquest  of  Canaan  the  land  should  be  divided  by  lot 
in  equal  portions  among  tfae  Israelites,  and  should  then  be 
inalienable  for  ever.  This  law  was  invested  with  a  religious 
sanction,  by  representing  God  as  the  proprietor  of  tfae  whole 
land,  which  the  people  onlv  held  as  tenants  under  him. 
iLevit.,  XXV.  23.)  The  land  might  be  sold  nominaUy,  but 
as  it  reverted  to  the  original  owner  or  his  heirs  in  the  year 
of  ^Atir^whidi  was  every  fiftieth  yeur,  such  a  sale  amounted 
only  to  the  sale  of  the  crops  for  flity  or  iiswer  years.  Land 
ao  sold  might  be  redeemed  on  certain  conditions  before  the 
year  of  jubilee.  {Levity  xxv.  25.  &c)  The  law  against  the 
alienation  of  land  admitted  of  exceptions,  the  chief  of 
which  was  that  land  vowed  to  God,  if  not  redeemed  before 
the  jubilee,  became  the  proncrty  of  tho  priests.  (.Ltuit^ 
xxviL  16.)  Moses  however  plainly  intended  that  land  sold 
or  vowed  should  always  be  redeemed  before  the  jubilee. 

A  provision  was  made  for  avoidii^  litigation  respecting 
the  crops  upon  the  ground  at  the  jubilee,  by  the  institution  « 
the  sabbatical  yeoTt  daring  which  there  was  to  be  neither 
sowing  nor  reaping  but  all  the  land  was  to  lie  follow. 
Xverv  seventh  year,  and  likewise  the  year  of  jubilee,  was 
a  sabmtieal  jraar.  A  priwise  was  annexed  to  toe  law.  that 


the  crop  of  the  sixth  yoor  (or  pediaps  we  sbouid  read  of 
six  years}  should  be  sufficieot  to  afford  food  while  the  laud 
lay  fallow.  (Levity  xxv.  20-22.)  Michaelis  is  of  opinion 
tluit  the  tendency  of  this  law  was  to  increase  the  national 
wealth  by  affording  a  strong  induoement  to  store  up  com 
during  the  six  years  of  plenty,  part  of  which  might  he  sold 
at  an  increased  price  to  the  neighbouring  commercial 
nations  in  the  seventh  year;  biU  this  seems  a  vet^  unsatis- 
fiaotory  oxplanntion  ttf  tha  mattar.  He  idso  mentions  other 
inuidental  advaotegest  as  he  etmsideM  tham,  of  this  institu- 
tion. (Mieh, 

The  laws  of  tfae  j  ubilee  and  sabbatical  years  do  not  >PP<>ar 

to  have  been  long  observed;  indeed  it  is  pisin  ttma  tevii., 
xxvi.  34,  that  Moses  ezpeeted  them  to  be  disr^arded. 
From  2  Chron^  xxxvl  21,  it  appears  that  up  to  the  Baby- 
lonish captivity  there  had  been  seventy  sabbatical  years 
neglected.  This  would  oarry  us  back  aeaii)[  600  years, 
namely,  to  the  reign  of  Sanl  or  David,  as  the  time  at  vlueh 
tfae  observance  ceased. 

A  man's  property  descended  to  his  sons,  of  whom  the, 
eldest  had  a  double  share.  {DeuL,  xxi.  1 7.)  The  exeluaion 
of  daughters  from  the  inberitanoe  was  establiabed  long 
before  the  time  of  Moses.  iQeru,  xxxt  14.)  No  provismo 
is  made  in  the  law  for  the  sup|wrt  of  unmarried  daughters. 
On  the  oocurrenoe  of  a  ease  in  which  a  intn  died  lieaTiiv 
only  daughters,  Moses  made  the  law  that  in  all  spcb  oases 
the  daughters  should  inherit  their  fother*s  property,  but 
that  they  must  not  marry  out  of  their  own  tribe.  Hie  hus- 
bands of  such  heiresses  were  reckoned  as  the  sons  cf  their 
father-ih-law,  and  took  his  name.  Failing  daughtera,  the 
inheritance  passed  to  a  man's  brethren ;  failing  them,  lo  his 
father's  brethren ;  and  failing  tbem,  tothe  next  qf  /tin  of  the 
deceased.  (Nuoib^  xxvii.  1-11.)  But  the  law  gives  no 
dir.eclions  as  to  determining  who  are  the  next  of  kin :  pro* 
bably  this  was  already  determined  by  custom.  The  Mosaic 
law  oontaios  nothing  on  the  subject  of  wills ;  but  we  find 
that  the  right  of  bequeathing  (woperty  other  than  land  ex- 
isted both  oefore  and  atker  his  time,  and  he  nowhere  pro- 
hibits it 

8.  Laws  r^kUm/t  to  Arsoiu^The  kwi  of  Mtaae  ioenl- 
cate  the  most  complete  filial  obedienoe.  {Bxad.  u.  IS; 
compare  Sphes,  tl  1-3.)  The  power  of  fotlieia  over  tiieir 
sons  wss  greet,  and  does  not  appear  to  have  ceased  as  th^ 
grew  up.  We  have  here  a  remnant  of  the  patriarchal  state. 
Flagrant  acte  of  disobedience  were  punished  with  death 
{Exod.,  xxi.  1 7 ;  Levit.,  xx.  9),  which  however  eonld  only 
be  inflicted  by  a  judicial  process,  and  not  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  fother  ilisut.,  xxL  18-21).  Fathers,  and  even  mothers, 
chose  vrives  for  their  sons.  Next  to  the  fother,  the  first-born 
bad  the  greatest  power  over  the  fomily,  though  it  does  not 
clearly  appear  in  what  this  cousUted,  nor  whether  it  was 
exercised  in  his  fother's  lifetime.  Ilioiigh  whatever  opened 
the  womb  was  a  first-born  {Exod^  xiil  12),  yet  it  is  cleat 
flrom  DMK.  XXL  19,  and  1  CAnw.,  v.  l,S,lhat  MefiiiMior& 
of  a  fomily  was  tfae  first  bora  to  a  man  of  allfais  ehfldxan. 
and  not  the  first  bom  by  each  of  his  wires. 

Marriagg  Zmor.-— Anoong  tfae  Hebrews,  as  among  ether 
Oriental  nations,  wives  were  generally  bought  (Oeti^  xxix. 
15-30;  xxxiv.  12;  Hossa,  Hi.  \-i)t  and  in  certain  cases 
their  price  was  fixed  by  law  (BomL,  xxiL  16, 1 7 ;  Deut^  xxii. 
28.  29).  Some  wives  were  not  bought,  and  thcne  eqj«ry«d 
greater  Aeedom  than  tfae  others.  In  certain  oases  eoneu- 
bines  were  allowed,  (fixod^  xxL  7-11 ;  Miofaaalis,  Arts.  87, 
88.) 

The  marriage  law  of  Mcaes  had  in  general  a  tendency  to 
promote  marriage,  and  this  chiefly  by  his  sanctioning  the 
notion,  which  he  found  already  prentiling  among  the  people, 
that  it  was  highly  honourable  for  a  man  to  have  posterity 
who  m^t  perpetuate  his  name,  and  by  his  engrafting 
upon  tfais  Dotioii  tfae  law  of  Znttrate  marrtagtSf  by  wfaidi  it 
was  enacted  that  when  a  man  died  kaviu  a  widow,  fab 
brother  sfaonld  marry  bar,  and  raise  up  enildreB  to  fab 
brotfaer;  that  is,  children  who  were  to  be  accounted  as  fae 
longing  to  the  first  hnri>aiid,  and  who  were  enioUed  in  tfae 
genealogical  registers  in  hb  lume. 

The  Mosaic  law  preacribes  no  marriage  oeremonies.  We 
may  conjecture  from  histoiy  (6m.,  xxix.  83-28)  that  cere- 
monies much  resembling  those  of  tfae  Arabians  in  tfae  pre- 
sent da^  (Lane's  Modem  Egyptians,  voU  i.,  c  6)  were 
already  in  use,  wfaich  Moses  left  as  he  found  tbem.  He  con- 
D««ted  DO  religions  cfcremony  with  the  solemnisation  of 
matrimony.  Tnehrid^roommight  put  away  fab  wifo  if  tfae 
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right  undentaudiD^  of  this  lav  is  vary  ioiportaut  to  the 
•xplanatiDa  of  the  doetrine  of  Chrht  eoneerning  divone 
{MatU  V.  31-32).  vhieh  has  had  no  small  inflaenoe  on  the 
marriage  lawB  of  Chxistiao  eoantriOB.  (Hiebadis,  di^.  9S,  93.) 

Hoses  permitted  polygamy,  as  is  proved  by  the  laws  in 
&mL,  xxi  9. 10.  Lemt.,  xviii.  18,  Deui^  xxi.  15-17,  by 
the  constant  practioe  of  it  both  before  and  alter  his  time, 
connected  with  the  fiuit  that  he  nowhere  prohibits  it,  and 
by  the  small  number  of  the  Ant-born  compared  vith  the 
whole  number  of  males,  namely,  about  1  in  42  iNttmb.,  iii. 
43).  But  he  permitted  it  only  as  a  matter  of  policy,  *on 
Bccoant,*  as  Christ  said,  'of  the  hardneu  of  the  peopled 
hearts,'  that  is,  the  diflBcul^  of  rooting  out  inveterate  cus^ 
toma,  and  perhaps  fox  other  reasons,  which  are  pointed 
out  by  Miehaelis  {Art.  96).  Some  of  his*  laws  nave  a 
atrong  mdireet  tendenev  to  prevent  it,  tat  example,  the 
buying  cS  a  wifb;  and  notwithstandinat  some  striking 
ezamplea  of  its  praetto^  as  that  of  Solomon,  it  does 
not  appear  to  have  previdled  extensively  among  the  Is- 
nelites.  (Mioh^  Art.  99.)  After  tiie  Babylonish  captivity 
it  ceased  entirely.  Moses  however  set  limits  to  the  practice 
of  polygamy,  not  allowing  mmjf  wives.  {Deut.,  xvii.  1 7.) 
Moses  prohibited  marrii^s  between  certain  near  relations, 
some  of  which,  those  namely  beftveen  parents  and  children, 
brothers  and  sisters,  he  considered  as  opposed  to  natural 
morality,  for  he  calls  them  abominatiotUt  and  represents 
them  as  sinfiil  in  themselves.  Other  marriages  between 
relations  were  probably  forbidden  only  for  reasons  connected 
vith  the  character  and  habits  of  the  people.  (Zem't,  xviii. 
20 ;  Miehaelis,  book  iii,  c  7.) 

Of  tkooree  Moses  waa  no  flivourer,  at  least  if  we  may 
yoAa»  by  the  way  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  marriage  bond 
in  Gen-^  ii.  24;  but  he  allowed  it  to  a  greater  extent  than 
he  altogether  approved,  'because  of  the  hardness  of  their 
faeartt*  (Jliiff.,  xix.  8).  The  law  of  divorce  is  in  D«ut., 
xxiv.  l-4<  \[  a  man  disliked  his  wife,  he  might  put  her 
away  by  giving  her  a  writing  of  divorcement  She  might 
then  marry  agun ;  but  if  her  second  husband  put  her  away 
or  died,  she  vu^X.  not  return  to  her  first  husband.  (Mich., 
"Artt.  1 19, 120.)  r^o  provision  is  made  for  the  support  of  the 
divorced  wif^  In  certain  cases  the  husband  forfeited  bis 
right  of  divorce  {Deut.,  xxiL  19,  29).  The  suppOTt  of  a 
widow  after  her  husband's  death  was  provided  for,  if  she 
had  no  ehildien,  by  the  taw  of  levirate  marriages ;  if  she 
had  children,  it  vaa  left  to  filial  piety. 

Lam  retpetOmg  SUmm  and  SffTMntt^Moaes  found 
ilaveiT  ailxeady  existing  among  the  Isnelitcs  and  their 
ncighbonrs.  He  permitted  it  to  continue,  under  eertain 
reatriotions,  and  his  laws  on  this  subject  are  conceived  in 
the  most  mereiAil  spirit  (see  especially  Deut.,  xxiii  16, 16). 
Slaves  were  acquired  by  capture  in  war,  by  purchase,  and 
by  the  marriage  (tf  slavea;  Of  purchase  there  were  fbur 
kinds:  1,  when  a  slave  was  transferred  from  one  master  to 
another ;  2,  when  a  man  under  the  pressure  of  poverty  sold 
himself  for  a  slave;  3,  when  parents  sold  their  children  ; 
4,  when  an  insolvent  debtor,  or  a  thief  unable  to  make 
restitution,  vas  sold  as  a  punishment  The  value  of  slaves 
was  of  course  variable,  bat  in  two  cases  it  was  fixed  by 
law  iExotLt  xxi.  32 ;  Lwit,,  xxviL  l-8Xf>  Besides  the  slaves 
of  private  individuals,  there  were  others  vho  beloneed  to 
the  nnUie;  these  ven  employed  in  menial  laboors  fta  the 
•ervwM  vi  the  sanetoaiy.  Steves  mwht  hwe  property  til 
their  ovn.  A  maitor  mi^  baathis  uave,  but  not  lo  as  to 
kill  him  ifixod.,  xxi  20,  81);  if  he  ercn  maimed  him,  the 
slave  WM  to  be  set  ttw  (Biod.,  xxi.  26,  87).  A  Hebrew 
slave  poaieased  this  advantage  over  a  fonign  one :  he  was 
mtitWd  to  his  freedom  in  the  sabbatioal  year  and  in  the 
year  of  jubilee,  and  he  might  be  redeemed  before  the  year 
of  jubilee,  while  the  stranger  might  be  held  in  slavery  for 
ever.  The  manumitted  slave  received  presents  from  his 
master  {Baeod.,  xxi  9-1 1 ;  Letiii.,  xxv.  39-95 ;  Deut.,  xv. 
12*  18).  Slaves  had  to  conform  to  some  of  the  principal 
religions  ceremonies  observed  by  the  Israelites. 

wsidea  the  daves,  there  were  day  labourws,  who  vera  to 
share  in  the  rest  of  the  seventh  day*  and  in  the  spoBtaneons 
jvoduce  of  the  labhatical  year,  and  whose  hire  was  to  be 
piUdev«rydaybelimtunsec(Xep»t,xix.  IS;  xxt.6;  Deut., 
xxiv.  14,  19).  The  statute  in  Deut^  zxv.  ^  besidea  its 
literal  meaning,  probably  meant  also  that  aervants  were  to 
share  in  the  food  they  prepared  for  their  maaters. 

Tke  Qoil,  or  Bloodr-Avenger.—Tben  wm  a  custom  of 
%ntient  standing  among  the  Israelites,  and  which  existo  to 
this  day  among  the  Ataba.  which  made  it  the  duty  of  th« 


nearest  relation  of  a  murdered  person  to  putsue  the  mur- 
derer  and  kill  him  witii  his  own  hands.  This  relation  is 
oalled  in  Hebrew  Qaet,  in  Arabic  TUtr.  Tltis  \uagB,  which 
was  probably  of  high  antiquity,  is  dangerous  to  any  state, 
ftora  the  haste  and  passion  in  which  vei^^nce  is  exercised, 
and  fh)m  the  hereditary  fbuds  which  it  causes  between 
families.  Moses  dealt  with  this  as  he  dealt  with  other  long 
establiitbed  customs  of  which  he  disapproved,  not  makliu; 
the  vain  attempt  to  root  it  out,  but  surrounding  it  wi£ 

C (Visions  calculated  to  mitigate  its  evils.  Six  cities  of  the 
vites  were  appointed  as  cities  of  refuge  for  the  manslayer, 
and  every  ihciiity  of  access  to  them  was  provided.  If  he 
escaped  to  one  of  these,  he  was  salb  from  the  fven^  of 
blood  {Exod.,  xxi  12,  13;  Numb.,  xxxv.;  Deut.,  xix.  3) 
But  these  cities  afforded  no  asylum  to  the  wilful  murderer, 
who,  when»ptoved  to  be  guilty,  might  be  torn  even  from  the 
altar  {Exod.,  xxi  14;  Deut.^  xix.  11-13).  At  the  death  of 
the  high-priest,  the  person  who  had  taken  sanctuary  might 
leave  the  dty  of  refVige  in  safSe^.  These  laws  seem  to  have 
acted  as  an  effectoal  check  on  the  practice  of  blood- 
avenging,  for  an  instance  of  it  rarely  occurs  in  the  later 
history  of  the  Israelites. 

The  Mosaic  law  commanded  kindness  to  be  shown  to 
strangers,  who,  unless  they  belonged  to  certain  nations  that 
had  been  guilty  of  flt^;rant  outrages  against  the  Israelites, 
might '  enter  the  congregation  of  Jehovah,*  that  is,  might 
be  naturalised  in  Israel.  Moses  inculcates  veneration  for 
old  age,  and  kindness  to  the  deaf  and  blind  {Levit.,  xix.  14, 
33 ;  Deut.,  xxvii.  18).  He  made  laws  in  fkvour  of  the  poor 
{Deut.,  XT.  11),  besides  adopting  usages  already  in  existence 
for  th^  benefit ;  though  many  of  his  laws  discourage  be^ 
ging.  He  recommended  the  people  to  lend  to  them  fi>ur., 
XV.  7'llX  be  gave  them  the  r^ht  of  gleaning,  and  of  collect- 
ing the  spontaneous  produce  of  the  earth  during  the  sab- 
batical year  iLevit.,  xix.  9,  10;  xxv.  9,  6;  Deut.,  xxiv.  19- 
21 ;  Ruthf  ii  8-19),  and  the  remains  of  the  second  tithes 
and  firstlings,  which  were  sacrificed  as  thank-offi»rings,  were 
given  as  entertainments  to  the  poor  {Deut.,  xii  9-18,  17- 
19;  xiv.  22-29;  xvi  10,  11;  xxvi.  12,  13). 

Personal  Righte  and  Obligations.— Vow*  to  God  were 
declared  binding,,  though  the  making  of  them  was  neither 
encouraged  nor  diseouraged.  They  were  remissible  in  cer 
tain  caaea  (Zepj/.,  xxvii;  i^^&,xxx.;  Deut.^  xxiii  21- 
23). 

On  many  pontts  relating  to  debt,  the  Hosate  lav  is  silent. 
An  insolvent  debtor  was  mible  to  have  his  hereditary  lands 
seiied,  also  his  houses  and  other  pri^ierty,  his  clothes  (but 
with  a  humane  restriction,  Estod.,  xxii  26,  87),  and  his 
person ;  he  might  be  sold  into  slavery  with  his  wtfo  and 
children  (Leoit.,  xxv.  39).  Of  imprisonment  for  debt  the 
Mosaic  law  knows  nothing,  and  still  less  of  torture,  though 
both  have  been  attributed  to  it  from  a  misunderstendiog  of 
some  passages  in  the  New  Testament  {Matt.,  v.  26 ;  xviii. 
30,  34). 

Pledgee  were  allowed  to  be  token,  under  certain  r^ula* 
tions  which  were  meant  to  secure  the  debtor  from  the 
rapacity  of  his  creditor  {Deut.,  xxiv.  R,  10-13;  Exod., 
xxii.  26,  27).  Of  euretytkip  the  Mosaic  law  says  nothing, 
but  it  is  frequently  referred  to  in  the  *  Proverbs  of  Solomon.' 
Interest  on  loans,  whether  of  money  or  produce  vas  for- 
bidden to  be  taken  from  Israelitea,  but  it  might  he  received 
Amn  strangers  ( JSseod.,  xxn.  fiS ;  Lemi.,  xxv.  39,  37 ;  Deut., 
xxiii  19,  20).  The  reasons  for  this  pnihibition  appnr  to  be 
founded  entirely  on  the  peculiar  polity  of  the  Israelites. 
(Miehaelis.  Art.  195.)  Loans  are  re^wded  by  Moses  as 
alms.  In  the  seventh  year  a  poor  debtor  could  not  be  sued, 
as  thm  were  no  crOps  on  the  ground  {Deut.,  xv.  1-11). 
It  does  not  appear  to  be  the*  meaning  of  this  law,  that  debts 
were  cancelled  in  the  seventh  year,  though  perhaps  such  a 
release  took  piece  in  the  year  of  jnbilee.  Injuries  done 
to  property  were  to  be  compensated,  and  things  found  were 
to  be  restored  to  the  owners ;  there  are  several  laws  on  the 
details  of  these  cases.   {Miehaelis,  book  iii,  c.  1 2,  pt.  3. ) 

The  Mosaic  law  contains  sevml  enactments  on  behalf  of 
beasts,  many  of  vhioh  have  a  tendency  to  peserve  the  breed 
<^nieh  as  are  nsetbl  to  man. 

AA'ce  Zdtr.— I.  ChU  A&w.— The  popnlatian  vas  to  be 
aaeertained  by  a  periodical  censns,  the  time  of  vhieh  is  not 
specified  in  tbe  statute.  Every  individual  numbered  paid 
a  capitation  tax  of  half  a  shekel.   {Exod.,  xxx.  11-16.) 

2.  Military  Ihlice.— Kvery  man  above  20  years  old  was 
liable  to  be  called  out  to  war.  {N'umb.,  i.  3-46;  xxvi  2.) 
But  genmlly  a  MUeUm  v^glfFl^  J^yviK|^^(;!l>» 
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•lu  appointed  the  oiBcen.  Under  the  luoga  permanent 
officers  were  appointed.  Exemption  from  military  service 
was  allowed  to  the  man  who  had  built  a  house  and  not  yet 
occupied  it,  to  him  who  had  planted  a  vineyard  or  oliveyard 
and  not  yet  enjoyed  its  Aiiit,  to  him  who  had  betrothed  a 
wife,  and  to  him  who  had  married  within  a  year.  {Deut^ 
XX.  5-7.)  Cowardice  was  also  a  ground  of  exemption,  but 
attended  with  disgrace.  The  8p<Ml  taken  in  war  was  divided 
into  two  parts;  that  in  persons  and  cattle  was  collected  and 
distributed  among  the  people,  those  who  went  to  war  and 
those  who  remained  at  home  having  equal  portions,  and 
that  in  effects  was  the  property  of  the  soldier  who  seised  it. 
Many  regulatioDB  an  maw  to  promote  cleanliness  and  dis- 
cipline in'the  camp,  which  witn  this  object  was  declared  to 
he  sacred. 

3.  Ee^enatUcal  Miet,  or  the  Ceremotde^  Zojp.— In  this 
part  of  the  Moeaic  law  many  ceremonies  are  ordained  which 
appear  frivolous  and  unmeaning,  unless  we  keep  in  view 
the  fact  asserted  both  in  the  Psalms  and  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, and  fully  expluned  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
that  most  of  the  Levitical  rites  were  only  types  of  the'  bless- 
ingn  to  be  enjoyed  under  the  Christian  dispensation.  We 
do  not  enlarge  on  this  subject,  as  we  are  not  here  regard- 
ing the  Mosaic  laws  in  their  theological  aspect 

Circumeinon,  which  bad  long  before  b^  given  by  God 
to  Abraham,  was  adopted  in  the  Mosaic  law  as  the  cere- 
mony by  which  every  male  was  admitted  to  the  civil  and 
religious  privileges  of  Uie  people  of  Israel.  {Gen.,  xvii. 
9-14;  Levity  xii.  13.)  Every  bond-aemnt  among  the  Is- 
raelites was  obliged  to  submit  to  this  rite^  and  alio  every 
stranger  who  wished  to  1w  naturalised  amuig  the  people 
and  to  partake  of  the  passover. 

O^^rtny^f  were  of  three  kinds:  1.  Bloody,  consisting  of 
slaughtered  animals,  which  must  be  those  regarded  by  the 
Jaw  as  clean.  They  were  either  bumt-offwingh  which  were 
wholly  consumed  on  the  altar ;  sin-o^erings,  made  on 
account  of  any  sins  committed  through  ignorance,  of  which 
only  a  part  was  laid  on  the  altar ;  or  feoMt-offerings  or 
peace-offerings,  of  which  only  the  fat  parts  were  burnt  and 
the  rest  eaten.  2.  Unbloody,  or  meat-offerings,  consisting 
of  meal,  bread.  &c  3.  Drink-t^erings,  consisting  of  wine, 
of  which  part  was  poured  on  the  victim  and  part  given  to 
the  priests.  Sacrifices  might  only  be  offered  at  tin  plaoe 
whien  Ood  might  appoint,  which  in  the  Wildemess  was  the 
tsJbernaele;  this  law  was  doubtless  iutmded  to  prevent 
idolatry.  Besides  their  typical  significance,  these  sacriflces 
had  important  moral  and  physical  advantages,  which  are 
pointed  out  by  Michaelia  iArts.  189-191)- 

Two  tithes  of  all  the  produce  of  the  land  were  due  to 
God.  The  first  was  paid  to  the  Levites  for  their  support, 
and  the  second  went  to  provide  the  feast-offerings.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  tithes,  the  first-bom  of  all  animals,  including 
man,  were  sacred  to  God.  and  belonged  to  the  priests.  This 
taw  had  its  origin  in  the  sparing  of  the  first-born  of  the 
Israelites  when  those  of  the  Egj'ptians  were  slain. '  The 
first-bom  of  beasts  that  might  be  offered  in  sacrifice  vrere 
not  to  be  redeemed,  but  those  of  other  beasts  and  of  man 
might  be  redeemed  at  a  fixed  price.  (£c«£*  xiiL  1,  S>  11- 
16;  Levit.,  xxvii.  36;  Numb.,  xviti.  15-19.)  The  first- 
fhiits  of  orops  and  other  produce  belonged  also  to  the 
priests  {LeviU,  xxiii.  9-14;  Nuadf.,  xv.  19-21;  xviii.  11-13; 
Deut.,  xviii.  4-5).  There  was  another  sot  firstlii^  which 
were  employed  for  feast-oiferiDgB  (Deut.*  xii.  6 ;  ziv.  23 ; 
XV.  19-23). 

The  Sai^HxtK — Ev^  seventh  day  vras  a  day  of  rest  and 
of  religious  worship.  This  was  no  new  law  of  Moses ;  it  had 
been  enjoined  upon  man,  at  the  creation  of  the  world,  to 
celebrate  the  resting  of  God  on-the  seventh  day.  {Gen.,  iL 
3.)  In  the  Mosaic  law  it  was  also  a  commemoration  of  the 
deliverance  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt,  and  some  of  the 
peculiarities  in  the  Jewish  observaiioB  of  the  daf  ue  un- 
doubtedly conneoted  with  that  &cL  No  servile  work  what- 
ever was  to  be  done  on  the  Sabbath,  exontt  what  wis  necee- 
saiy  finr  the  service  of  the  sanctuary.  Ilie  ponishmant  for 
transgresring  this  law  was  death.  {Bxod.,  xvi.  82-30 ;  xx. 
S-11;  xxiiL  12;  xxxi.  12-17;  xxxiv.  21 ;  xxxv.  1-3;  Numb., 
Kv.  32-36 ;  Dtut^  v.  12-15.)  [Sabbath.] 

There  were  three  annual  festivaU,  each  lasting  seven 
days,  during  which  all  the  males  in  Israel  were  otaGsed  to 
assemble  at  the  place  where  the  sanctuary  stood,  ^apod^ 
xxiii.  14-17.)  These  were— 1.  The  passover,  to  commemo- 
rate the  rmsing  over  of  the  Israelites  by  the  destroyine 
at^el  w&en  he  slaw  the  flnt-faom  of  tin  EgyptiMW.  u 


fell  on  the  /vemng  aAsr  the  14th  day  of  the  first  month  of 
the  year,  that  is,  very  near  the  vranal  equinox,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  harvest.  2.  The  feast  of  pentecost  was  held 
at  the  end  of  harvest,  on  the  50th  day  aiW  the  16th  of  the 
first  month.  It  was  a  feast  of  thank^iving  for  the  harvest. 
3.  The  feast  of  tabemades  began  on  the  evening  of  the 
14tb  day  of  the  seventh  month,  about  October.  It  was  a 
feast  of  thanksgiving  for  the  fruitage  and  vintage.  Remarks 
on  the  uses  of  these  festivals  and  an  account  of  the  other 
feast  days  will  be  found  in  Miehaelis  {Arts.  197-301).  He 
reckcms  that  in  the  whok  year  there  wem  SO  test  dan 
betides  the  52  Sabhatbs. 

Many  circumstances  tii  the  pnvate  of  the  Istaelitei 
are  regulated  by  the  Monie  law  with  great  preeMon.  The 
laws  on  this  suttject  may  be  divided  into  two  elasaes.  1. 
Relations  respecting  meats,  and  their  distinction  into 
clean  and  unclean,  with  the  prohibitiott  against  eating 
blood.  3.  Laws  relating  to  defilements,  including  those 
concerning  leprosy.  Both  these  classes  of  laws  conduced 
greatly  to  the  preservation  of  health  and  morality,  and 
formed  a  strong  barrier  against  idolatry.  (Miehaelis,  Arts. 
202-2 1 7.)  For  an  account  of  several  miscellaneous  precepts 
of  the  Mosaic  police  law  the  reader  is  referred  to  Michaelta; 
book  iv.,  c.  5.  * 

Respecting  the  criminal  law  of  Moses  we  have  not  space 
to  enter  into  details.  It  is  ably  treated  by  Miehaelis 
(book  v.).  This  part  of  the  Mosaic  institutioDs  is  distin- 
guished by  equal  justice,  and  by  a  oareftil  gradation  of 
punishment  aocordmg  to  the  enormity  of  erintes.  Some 
offences,  especially  those  of  a  religious  character,  were 
punished  with  a  severity  which  to  us  may  appear  excessive; 
but  this  is  only  the  carrying  out  of  the  prin«ple  hj  which 
the  people  were  regarded  as  set  apart  to  preserve  the  wor- 
ship of  the  true  Groo,  and  according  to  which  it  was  a  matter 
of  tbe  first  importance  to  remove  every  defilement  from 
among  them.  The  Mosaic  penal  law  introduced  a  vast 
improvement,  by  abolishing  the  practice  of  punishing  chil- 
dren tex  the  crimes  of  their  fathers,  and  lathers  for  those 
of  their  children.  (Deut.  xxiv.  16.)  The  punishments  are 
not  cruel.  They  were— 1.  Death  by  the  sword,  or  by  stoning, 
followed  in  some  cases  by  infiictions  on  the  corpse  of  the 
criminal.  There  were  no  capital  punishments  which  in- 
flict od  torture.  2.  Exile,  or  enision  tmm  *  tbe  connMatkm 
of  Ood.'  3.  CTorporal  punishments.  4.  Fines.  5.0flrarii^ 
to  make  atonement  for  sin :  these  kept  up  the  idea  tlut  all 
offences  were  committed  against  Ood.  N<hm  of  tbe  punish- 
ments for  the  living  were  degrading;  fyt  stripBB  we  not 
considered  so  by  Oriental  nations,  nw  wen  Ui^  1^  the 
Hebrews. 

Of  the  form  of  judicial  procedure  little  is  known,  except 
that  it  was  extremely  simple.  The  purity  of  the  judgment- 
seat  is  guarded  by  several  statutes  ^tnst  bribery  and  par- 
tiality. Causes  were  heard  in  tbe  gate  of  the  ci^,  accord- 
ing to  immemorial  usage  in  the  Bast ;  and  thus  publicity 
was  secured,  as  the  city-^te  was  the  common  place  of 
resnt  Hoses  makes  no  mention  o[  advocates.  Witnesses, 
of  whom  Uffo  or  three  were  necessary  in  capiul  cases,  were 
examined  umn  oath.  {Leoit.  v.  t ;  Numb.  xxxv.  30 ;  Deut. 
xvii.  6,  7.)  In  some^cases  oaths  of  purgation  wen  required 
from  the  aoouied.  (Leoit.  vi.  3,  3.)  SMnetfanes  a  refer- 
ence was  made  to  God  by  k>t  in  chril  oases;  and  fai  eriminal 
cases  the  lot  was  ocoauonally  resorted  to^  but  only  for  tbe 
discovery  «nd  not  the  ecmyiction  of  tbe  criminsl.  A  crimi- 
nal's confession  might  convict  him  capitidiy.  (/ocA.  vii. 
14-21 ;  1  Sam.  xiv.  37-45  ;  2  Sam.  i.  13>16.)  Moses  no- 
where appeals  to  rewards  and  punishments  tn  another  life 
as  a  sanction  for  his  laws. 

The  greatest  care  was  taken  to  preserve  the  law.  One 
copy  of  it  was  written  in  a  book  which  was  deposited  in 
the  sanctuary  beside  the  ark  of  tbe  covenant  (Deut.  xxxi. 
36),  and  another  copy  waa  ensiavMi  on  stones,  which  were 
txed  on  Mount  Gmsim  at  Mount  Ebal  (probably  the  tor- 
mer)  with  loteam  oeremoniia,  in  whidk  the  people  swore  to 
keep  the  law.  Uessingt  itae  invoked  on  the  obedient,  and 
curses  denounced  on  tbe  transgreiaon.  {Deut.  xxvii., 
xxviii.) 

Viewed  as  a  whole,  the  laws  of  Moses  seem  pofeetly 
adapted  to  tbe  eharaetor  of  tbe  people  for  wbom  be  legis- 
lated, and  to  the  physical  and  political  condition  of  tbe 
conntiy  they  won  to  inhabit.  No  mistake  can  be  greater 
than  that  which  is  made  by  many  people  when  they  suppose, 
that  because  these  laws  came  from  (rod.  theref<»e  they  are 
the  best  oode  that  can  •^fg^,^g^K^jM^««'^ 
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this  iileal  excellence,  they  would  have  been  reaWy  bad  laws, 
because  they  vould  have  been  uosuited  to  the  nation  they 
were  intended  to  govern.  They  were  not  meant  to  be  un- 
alterable ;  Indeed  some  of  tlwm  trare  altered  1^  Moses 
faimsel£  They  were  only  intended  to  last  for  a  time,  and 
tberflfiuref  whoi  eonsidered  with  refeienoe  to  our  present 
experienee  of  human  afiiia,  they  appear  to  haw  many  im- 
pemetions. 

The  origin  of  the  Mosaic  legislation  is  declared  in  Scrip- 
ture to  be  from  God.  by  which  we  must  nn&mtand  that 
these  laws  were  sanctioned  by  God  and  published  by  his 
command.  It  has  already  been  observed  tnat  many  of  tlie 
laws  did  not  originate  with  Moses,  but  were  antient  observ- 
ances which  he  adopted  in  his  code  by  the  command.of  God. 
(See  also  Iken,  Dim.  IL  de  Itutitutu  tt  Ceremoniis  It^i* 
Motaieta  ante  Mntem  ;  Reimar,  Cogitaiionea  de  Legiout 
Motaieii  ante  Moeem.)  And  moreover,  when  we  remem- 
ber that  be  was  brought  up  in  Enrpt,  and  was  'learned  in 
all  the  wisdom  of  tbo  Bnptianfl^C^ete,  vii.  33),  when  we 
compare  various  parts  of  mi  laws  with  simUar  institutioui 
which  existed  in  Egypt  (ibr  examide,  the  f^hold  basis  of 
the  constitution,  the  separation  of  the  caste  of  priests  flnm 
the  rest  of  the  community,  the  discouragement  of  commerce, 
and  Uw  measures  resorted  to  for  keeping  the  Israelites  dis- 
tinct from  other  nations),  it  becomes  nighly  probable,  if  not 
certain,  that  the  Mosaic  institutions  were  largely  modelled 
on  those  of  Efp^pt  This  opinion,  which  is  held  by  nearly 
all  the  best  cntics  who  have  examined  the  laws  of  Hoses, 
has  been  nnaeeountably  regarded  as  opposed  to  the  divine 
character  of  these  laws,  as  if  divine  inspiration  must  neoee- 
sarily  deprive  a  legislator  of  the  wisdom  which  he  already 
possesses,  and  prevent  him  from  adopting,  under  the 
sanction  of  that  inspiration,  whatever  good  he  may  find  in 
the  institutions  of  other  nations.  On  the  other  hand  thwe 
are  many  points  of  opposition  betweao  the  Mouie  and 
^yptioD  laws  which  it  is  impossible  to  overlook.  Several 
ofuiese  are  addneed  by  Hiehaelis,  in  a  paper  in  the  *  Com- 
ment Soc.  Ootting.,'  vol.  iv.,  '  De  legibus  quibusdam  a 
Mose  eo  fine  latis,  ut  Israelitis  ^gynti  cupidis  Palsstinam 
warn  fbceret'  The  spirit  of  the  wnole  taw  was,  as  Moses 
himself  asserts  (Levit.  xviii.  3),  diametrically  opiweed  to 
that  of  the  Egyptian  as  well  as  the  Canaaoitish  institutions. 
For  these  reasons  it  is  impossible  to  regard  the  Hebrew 
legislation  as  a  mere  copy  of  the  Egyptian. 

Some  divines  of  the  Rationalist  party  have  maintained 
that  Moses  was  not  the  author  of  the  whole  of  the  l^islation 
of  the  Pentateuch,  lliis  opinion  is  opposed  to  the  evidence 
which  exists  in  fitvour  of  the  genuineness  and  autfaentid^ 
9f  the  books  of  Moses.  {PniTATxtTCH.] 

The  Adlowing  very  useful  tsUe  of  reference  is  taken  from 
Wilson's  drefueolo^ieal  Dictionary,  where  it  is  said  to  be 
'  taken  from  a  MS.  m  the  library  of  St  John  Baptist's  Col- 
given  by  Archbishop  Laud,  and  probably  either  com* 
pi»d  by  his  Cnee,  or  by  his  direction.' 
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The  Thikd  Class. 

1%8  PbUHetd  Law. 

N.B.  The  msffislrate  is  the  Keeper  of  the  Pnoepts  of 
both  Tables,  ana  to  have  respect  to  buaun  society ;  there- 
fore the  Political  I^vs  of  the  ItnuUtet  an  referred  to  both 
the  Tables,  and  are  to  be  reduced  to  the  aeyeral  Preoepta  of 
Moral  Lav. 

Uwi  MftmdtoOa  Ftat  TaUe, 

lit  To  Ibe  Ffnt  mad  SMond 
^Tiwwiin  nilminlwj  vis., 
or  Uohtota  and  ApiMtalM, 
OrAbuUalil^IiMun, 
or  DMnfBi  and' Fun  Pio- 

Snd.  To  iha  TUtd  Connimna- 

WBlwriimin, 
3td.  To  dw  Fwatii  GonuDvid- 
ftwnti  Th., 
orinMkliuttlwSddMai. 
INiUaeal  U«i  nfand  to  ths 

SaeoodTkUat 
l>t  1o  the  FUth  GanBntHt 
mmu  «!>.. 
or  MacWiataaBBdUidrrafhA- 

iiir> 

Of  tha  Povar  or  nrthan. 
ftn»  To  tka  Stadh  Ccnuoaafr 
bmdUvIs.. 
OrCapUal  faddmnti. 
OrWIUU  Hmdar.  ' 
or  Manlattfrtar  miwltlinily 
ODmnltM,  ui«f  iha  CttUa 
or  Hf««a, 
Of  HtfuMu  I4ny> 
OfPiitddiBaBU  IMC  Capital, 
OrdHLawaf  Wu, 
M.  Tto  Ik*  8m^  CoBWiand- 
maut, 

OrUoUwfiil  IfmniasM. 
or  Rnieatkm. 
OfWhmdma. 
or  AMmy  and  JniloaKif, 
or  CopnlaUDa  agabut  Natn*. 
Of  DivoremoBla. 
Othar  Matriamalal  Lava, 
dth.  Td  the  iUgbt  Comauind- 
ment.  vls^. 
or  the  PuiiUlimeat  oT  TbefU, 
or  ttacrikRe.       JiMhtu.  viL 
Of  not  Inlvriwt  Suangan. 
Ofooi  DafRui^  HiMUoga. 
or  Jut  Wrigtiu, 
Of  RmnoTlag  tbe  Landioark, 
orUn  Uooda, 
OrSlny  OotilF. 
OrOonvptad  Jndgnnila, 
Offliv  brad^tBf  Odtbycbanca,  82 
or  MairtaalhtK, 
or  the  VogHtTC  Bomat, 
Oraatharbx  VMIa, 
OrCantiM^TliM 
1Ibro»Irii. 

Ortlw  PMga,  *  2> 

orOmiy,  » 

orsaiiiw.  n 

Ortbo  Iblng  Laoh  K 
or  a  tUof  ConnilM  ta  bo 

kam,    "  Si 
or  Haln, 
■tk.  To  the  Ninth  CamoHad- 

or  VbMiaaa, 
Tho  BiubtUldag  the  PolUeal 

Iha  iitiAUdd^  tha  tttfiao)" 

LawUftnml.  J" 
ItaB  tba  IHgaUr  of  tha  Law) 

|lm,  S" 
Wtam        XiMllnar  of  tba 

Lawa,  .« 

Im  tha  FnBlMh  {^H 
Tma  tha  Ttooatanlagi,  S3 
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<Hicteelia»  as  quoted  above;  Salvador,  Butoire  tie* 
huHtuHotudeMotmeidm  PewpU  Bibrwu;  Pastoret,  Hit- 
toiri  de  la  lAguiatUm,  torn,  iit ;  Jahn's  Biblitche  Archdo- 
hgit,  th.  ii. ;  bowman's  Dissertation  on  the  Civil  Govern' 
ment  of  the  Hebretre  ;  Spencer,  De  Legibus  Hebreearum  ; 
Witsii  jBayptiaea ;  Waiburton's  Divine  Legation  of  Moses  ; 
'Ba.Xn'iAnalymqf  Chronology,  vul.ii.;  Winer's  Biblitchet 
Rmlworterbueh,  arts.  *  Mosev  '  Gesetz,*  &c. ;  the  Commen- 
taries on  the  Pentateuch  of  Vater.  Roi^enmiiller,  &c.; 
GxvnsAon  the  Pentateuch;  FvAxt'h  Horte  Motaias ;  Lane's 
Modem  EgypUant,  and  other  works  on  the  Arabians,  Tur- 
nip excel^t  illuslraiiona  of  seme  of  the  Mosaic  Institu- 
tiuus.) 

MOSHEIM.  JOHANN  LORENZ  VON.  was  bom  of 
a  uuble  family  at  Liibecb,  October  9,  1694.  Re  waa  edu- 
cated at  tbe  ^mnauuin  of  Iiiibeck  and  tbe  university  of 
KM.    At  Kiel,  he  succeeded  Albert  lum  Felde  ae 


profbssor  of  philosophy  in  the  university.  At  the  in 
Titation  of  the  duke  of  Brnnawksk  be  became  professor 
of  theology  in  tbe  university  of  Helmstedt.  where  he  r^ 
mained  from  1725  to  1747,  when  he  was  appointed  profes- 
sor of  theology  at  Gtittingen  aud  chancellor  of  tbe  unirersity. 
Here  his  leetnras  on  theoloCT  attracted  all  classes  of 
students.  He  died  on  tbe  9tli  September,  1755,  at  tbe  age 
of  61.  He  was  thrice  married.  By  bis  first  wife  be  had 
two  son*  and  one  daughter,  and  by  his  third  wife  one 
daoehter,  aftenrards  duchess  of  Noailles. 

Mosheim  was  greatly  dUtinguished  as  a  preacher.  His 
style  was  formed  on  the  model  of  the  great  English  and 
French  preacbets,  Tiltotson  and  Watts,  Saurin,  Massillon, 
and  Flfenier.  He  has  been  compared  to  F^o^lon  for  the 
graces  of  his  style,  and  he  is  considered  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  modern  German  litoatnre.  His  talents  were  of  a 
very  high  order,  his  leamiiic  ma  immawaa,  aad  bis  charac- 
ter Was  exemplary. 

The  whole  number  of  Mosheim's  works  is  161.  He 
himself  published  at  Helmstedt,  in  1731,  a  catakwue 
nisonn^a  of  the  wwks  which  he  had  published  np  to  tliat 
time.  His  best  known  wwk  is  the  'Institutionum  His- 
tories EedesiastioiBk  Antiquioris  et  Recentiori%  bbri  iv.* 
This  work,  which  is  written  in  Latin,  was  first  pnbli^Md  in 
2  vols.  12nio.,  in  1726,  and  the  enlarged  edition,  in  com- 
posing which  be  examined  the  original  authorities,  vas 
published  in  4to.  in  1755,  just  before  Mosheim's  death. 
Another  edition  was  published  in  1764,  with  an  aocount  of 
Mosheim's  writings  by  Miller,  one  of  his  pupils.  It  was 
translated  into  German  by  Von  Einem,  and  by  J.  R. 
Schl^el.  Sohlegel's  translation  is  the  better,  and  is  en- 
riched with  valuable  notei.  It  has  also  been  translated 
into  French.  Dutch,  and  English.  Tbe  first  English  ver- 
sion was  made  in  1764.  by  Dr.  Maclaine,  an  assistant 
minister  at  the  Hsfpie,  and  has  been  frequratly  i^rinled. 
It  is  very  unfeitbfhl.  Dr.  Maclaine's  pndbssea  olgect  was 
to  improve  Mosheim's  style,  by  adding  words  and  rounding 
(iff  periods.  Hisidtentionsandadditions  constantly  express 
bis  own  sentiments  instead  of  Mosheim's,  and  sometimes 
flatly  contradict  bis  author.  In  1832  a  faithful  transla- 
tion, with  valuable  notes,  was  published  by  Dr.  Murdock, 
of  New  Haven.  Connecticut,  United  States.  Mosheim's 
Ecclesiastical  History  extends  from  the  birth  of  Christ  to 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Each  century  is 
treated  of  separately,  under  tbe  two  heads  of  External 
and  Internal  History.  The  Extemsl  History  comprises 
protperoue  events,  or  tbe  extension  of  the  Qiareh  by  tbe 
efibrts  of  its  public  rulers  and  private  members,  and  eala- 
ndtou*  events,  such  as  persecutions  and  infidel  attacks. 
The  Internal  History  indudes  the  history — 1,  of  the 
Christian  doctors ;  2,  of  the  doctrines  and  laws  of  tbe 
Church ;  3,  of  its  ceremonies  and  worship ;  4,  of  heresies. 
This  arrangement  is  open  to  sevMal  objections,  of  which 
the  chief  are,  that  it  is  too  artificial ;  that  whet  Mosheim 
calls  external  and  internal  history  constantly  run  into  each 
other  (and  indeed  it  is  not  easy  to  underatand  how  any  part 
of  the  history  of  a  community  can  be  said  to  be  external 
to  it) ;  and  lastly,  it  imposes  on  the  historian  the  necessity 
of  deciding  what  no  human  mind  can  decide,  namely,  what 
events  are  prosperous  and  what  calamitous  to  tbe  Church. 
But  the  work  of  Mosheim  is  open  to  a  graver  objection. 
He  has  not  treated  his  subject  with  the  proper  spirit  of 
pious  interest,  though  his  own  orthodoxy  is  undoubted. 
Nevertheless,  his  dem  knowledge,  his  patient  research,  his 
general  candour  ana  impartiafity,  and  his  philoaopliical 
spirit,  entitle  Mosheim  to  a  place  among  the  best  chiuon  his- 
torians. His  works  gave  an  impulse  to  the  study  of  Church 
history  in  Germany,  which  has  produced,  amwig  oihur 
woiks,  those  of  Pfaff,  Baum^rten,  Walsh,  Semler. 
Schrockh,  Henke,  Schmidt,  and  Neander.  Of  these,  that 
of  Schr5ckb,  a  pupil  of  Mosheim,  is  tite  fullest,  extendinj? 
to  45  vols.  Svo.  Neander's  *  Kirchengescbichte '  is  siill 
in  progress :  when  completed,  it  will  probably  be  the  best 
that  has  vet  appeared.  Our  own  literature  is  very  defi- 
cient in  this  branch ;  but  recent  evenis  have  revived  tbe 
study  of  ecclesiastical  history  in  England,  especially  at 
Oxford.  . 

Mosheim  published,  several  winks  on  Church  blstor}',  be 
sides  the '  Institutions,'  of  which  tbe  most  important  are. 
his  tract  *pe  Robus  Christianorum  ante  Constantinum, 
and  *  InstitutionesHistoris  Christiana  Mi^jores^'  1739,  wurb 
is  a  full  Church  history  of  the  fint  £^uryw  Aftwg  hia 
other  works  are.  a  lAtinGtoiiiilaftianMil^ 
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vrath'i  *^ritMH  InteUectm^'  J«n.  1738;  six  ToInra«f 
of  Sennons,  1747;  and  nine  t<^uiims  on  tbe  'Morals  of 
Holy  Scripture."  1773. 

MOSQUE  (from  the  Arabic  SftudUad  or  MttUt^ad,  and 
intermediately  the  Spanish  and  Pnrtugueie  Mextpdta  and 
Ma»quBta\  a  Hohammedan  pUee  of  vonhip,  the  diatinctiTe 
''larks  of  whioh  are  generally  eupolas  and  minarets.  Inter- 
dally  they  exhibit  nothing  lenurkable  as  to  plan  or  aeoom' 
modation,  forming  merely  a  sin^  large  hall  or  apartment, 
without  any  seats  or  othw  flttinga-up,  and  with  no  other 
decoration  than  tfaatof  pavementaand  carpets,  or  arabesques 
and  mosaiea  on  the  walls.'  In  regard  to  these  latter,  some  (A 
the  moaqnet  at  Cairo  are  hwwj  embellished.  Although 
more  Ihmed  than  any  other,  the  mosqae  of  Santa  Sophia  at 
Constantinople  axbnriu  nothing  of  ]ibhamm«dan  or  Ara- 
bian arehiteeture.  but  was  originally  baUt  aa  a  ehun^  and 
is  in  tlie  BTzanttne  style. 

MOSQUITO,  a  term  applied  to  oertain  stii^ng  flies 
beloo^ng  in  all  probabilt^  to  seTeral  distinet  genera.  The 
mosquitoes  are  either  gnats  or  gnat-like  insects,  which  are 
furnished  with  a  proboscis  adapted  for  piercing  the  flash,  and 
at  the  same  time  forming  a  kind  of  siphon  through  which 
the  blood  flows ;  this  instrument  moreover  injects  into  the 
wound  which  it  makes  a  poison  which  cwuses  inflammation. 

Many  ioseets  called  mosquitoes  pn^bly  belong  to  the 
same  tribe  as  the  common  gnat  (CW«x, Linn.);  Humboldt 
however  asserts  that  the  insects  known  by  that  name  in 
America  bd(»g  to  the  genus  Simvliuin,  and  that  the 
Ctdieett  whieh  are  equally  nnraerons  and  ann<^ing.  are 
called  Zanaidimt  whieh  means  long  legs.  The  former  are 
what  the  French  rail  MtMHiquWt  and  the  latter  Couwu. 

The  genus  Simulium,  according  to  Macquart  (SaitgM  d 
Bu^on;  Hitt,  Nat.  dag  Irutctta, '  Diptires').  belongs  lo  the 
fadaily  HpularitB  and  section  Tipulari<B-/lorale*,  and  is 
thus  characterised : — fourth  joint  or  the  palpi  rather  elon- 
gated and  slender;  antonnn  cylindrical,  11-jointsd;  eyes 
round,  ocelli  wanting ;  basal  joint  of  the  tarsi  as  long  as  the 
othen  taken  togetbw;  wings  very  broad,  basal  and  mar- 
ginal cells  very  narrow. 

M.  Macquart,  in  his  acooont  of  the  habits  of  the  snecies 
of  this  genus,  says,  *  They  ft«quent  the  leaves  of  surubs 
under  trees,  and  live  upon  the  juices  found  upon  those 
leaves,  espseialty  such  as  are  produced  the  pUntpUse; 
they  do  not  however  confine  dkemsolm  to  this  kind  of 
noarislimeut,  but  when  opportnnity  oflbrs.  like  gnats,  they 
suck  the  blood  of  animds  and  produce  an  equally  painful 
woand.  Their  probosds  is  much  leas  eomplieatea  than 
that  of  the  gnats,  consisting,  as  in  other  Tipmmeff  merely 
of  a  labrum  and  lingua;  tbe<e  parts  however  are  more  de- 
veloped than  usual.  These  minuto  flies  are  oonstaotly  in 
motion,  and  in  running  apply  the  whole  sole  of  the  anterior 
tarsus  to  the  plane  upon  which  they  may  be  moving ;  they 
moreover  appear  to  use  their  fortius  as  feelers.* 

MOSQUITO  SHORE.  [Giiitbai.  AHmca.] 

MOSS.  [Cbristiania.] 

MOSSES.  [Mdsci] 

MOSUL,  or  MOOSUL  (JU-MoutaaU  in  Arabic),  a 
large  town  of  Tutkbfa  Asia,  on  the  r»ht  or  west  bank  of 
the  Tigris,  i  n  a  low  and  flat  country  on  tiu  ned  firom  Bagdad 
to  Diarbekr  and  the  high  land  of  Armenia.  It  is  likewise 
on  the  road  flrom  BagdM  to  Aleppo  (H^b)  and  Asia  Minor. 
Caravans  trade  between  Mosul  and  Aleppo,  carrying  to 
the  latter  place  gall-nuts  from  Kurdistan,  and  Indian  goods 
from  Bassnah,  which  they  exchange  in  Syria  for  European 
Aianufoctures.  Indian  goods'are  also  forwarded  toTocat,  in 
Asia  Minor,  from  wbence  copper  is  reraived  in  return,  and 
sent  down  by  the  Tigris  to  Bagdad.  Notwithstanding  the 
Eivourable  position  of  Mosul,  its  trade,  whieh  was  once  con- 
siderable, is  now  reduoed  very  low.  The  only  manubeture 
now  carried  on  to  any  extent  withm  the  town  is  that  of 
eoarse  cotton  doths,  dyed  blue,  and  used  by  the  lower  ordwr 
of  people.  Aeoording  to  Marco  Polo,  the  mnsliiu  took  th«b 
name  from  Mosol,  where  they  were  first  maaoiutnred.  The 
Arabic  spoken  at  Mosul  diflbrs  eomideiaUy  turn  that  of 
Cairo,  and  even  from  that  of  Aleppo ;  it  hu  a  mixture  of 
Turkiah,  Persian,  and  even  Indian  words  in  it.  The  popu- 
latioQ,  whieh  is  sind  to  be  nther  less  than  S8,t00^  is  ckiefly 
eonposed  of  Mohammedans,  ctMisisting  of  Arabs,  Turkti; 
and  Kurds.  The  Christians  are  abcnit  1800  fomiliea, 
namely,  lOM  of  CbaldeuM,  who  have  nine  chufohea,  four 
of  the  Latin  or  Western  eommunion,  and  five  Nestorian ; 
ftOO  bniltes  of  the  Syrian  Greek  <^urch.  who  have  three 
harcbss ;  and  300  femilies  of  Jaoebitss  or  Botyebians,  who 


ham  two  ekurehas.  The  Ostholio  or  Latin  bisfaep  at  Umi 
bekr,  or  of  Gbaldea,  laiides  hern.  There  are  also  sbeut  3oC 
Jewish  ftmilies,  who  have  a  qrnagogue. 

Thegovemmentof  Mosul  is  in  the  handsitf  apashaeftwe 
tails,  who  has  a  very  limited  territory  and  is  independent  oi 
the  neighbouring  pashas  of  Otkh  and  Bi^pdwl,  and  receives 
his  investitive  from  the  sultan.  He  ke^ps  a  force  of  about 
1000  men.  chietly  cavalry. 

The  town  is  sumunded  by  a  wall ;  the  atreets  are  narrow 
and  unpaved.  There  are  several  baxara,  numerous  oMbo- 
houses  and  baths,  and  about  thirty  mosques.  A  htSim  of 
boats  oonneots  Mosul  with  the  eastora  bsak  ef  the  I^is. 
wban  aome  mounds  en  supposed  to  mark  dm  site  <rf 
antient  Ninavclh.  [Nihitih.]  (BusUngbanV  Tnmk  m 
Metopotamia,) 

MOTACILLA.  [Sylviu>*0 

MOTALA-BLF.  [Swbdkn.J 

MOTET  iMoUetio,  Iial),  in  Mnsio,  a  vocal  Mmpositiaii 
set  to  seared  words,  and  used  in  the  Catbolie  ehuioh.  The 
word  was  synonymous  with  anthem,  when  flitt  hitmdaeei. 
and  signified  a  superior  kind  of  hymn,  aceempaniad  only 
by  the  on^an.  [Antbbh.J  Latterly  however  the  Motet  has 
lost  muc&  of  its  primitive  sdemnity,  having  been,  for  co^ 
siderably  more  than  half  a  century,  written  with  fall  and  florid 
orchestral  accompanimenta,  and  thus,  like  the  Mass,  is 
deprived  of  no  small  portion  of  its  darotional  diaracter. 
Many  attempu  have  been  made  to  dtsoover  whence  the 
word  IS  derived,  hut  without  uy  satisfoetmy  result 

MOTH,  the  Bi^tsb  naoie  of  the  inieeto  belonging  to  that 
section  of  the  Lepidoplera  called  Jfocterna.  rLBnoomEA.1 

MOTHB-LS-VaVER.  FRANQOIS  DB  la,  was  bor£ 
at  Paria,  1 58S,  and  in  16>a  suceeeded  his  fother  as  substitute 
to  the  proeuren^gte^ ;  Iwt  be  soon  abandoned  fats  inofes- 
sion  to  puraue  his  fiivonrite  study  of  history.  In  1630  he 
was  sdmitted  into  the  Academv.  Cardinal  KiiAeUeu  being 
pleased  with  his  work  on  tbeeducatimiof  aprince,  intendw 
to  appoint  him  preceptor  to  the  dauphin,  hut  the  queen. 
Anne  of  Austria,  refosed  her  consent.  Notwithstanding 
this,  in  1649  be  was  entrusted  with  the  education  of  the 
young  duke  of  Orleans,  whose  aatonishing  progress  under 
the  tuition  of  Le  Vayer  ioduoed  the  queen  to  ao knowledge 
the  talents  of  the  master  and  oonlMe  to  him  the  oompletiott 
of  (he  king's  (Louis  XIV.)  eduaation. 

He  died  in  1672.  in  the  Utfi  year  of  his  aae. 

Of  his  numerous  work%  wbm  obtmned  extnwrdinuy 
success,  the  most  important  an:  1,  'DisaoundelaGoiiti»> 
ri^  d'Humeun  qui  se  trouve  entre  oertaines  Nations,  et 
singulitement  la  Fran^oise  et  rE^agnole.'  Paris,  163C, 
8vo.  The  title-pe^e  statea  it  to  be  a  translation  from  the 
ItaUan  of  FiUiricto  CampoUni.  2,  'Consideratioas  sur 
I'Eloquenee  Fran^oise,'  1638,  13mo.  3,  'Do  I'lnstraotion 
de  Mons.  hi  Dauphin,'  1640,  4to.  4.  *De  la  Vertu  des 
Paiens,'  Paiis,  1643,  410.;  3rd  edition,  1647.  Several  col- 
lections of  his  works  have  been  made;  but  the  best  is  thst 
of  Dresden.  1766-d9, 14  vols.  Svo.,  the  matnials  of  whieh 
were  fiimished  by  Roland  le  Vayer.  nephew  of  the  authn. 
Le  Mothe  is  sQrled  the  Uistoriognph»  vt  France  by  Vol- 
\amiS^9le4$Laid»  XlV.'Uwa  also  him  as  u 

notorious  Pyirhonist 

Hie  great  diversity  of  opinion  wbiidi  1a  Hotiie  oaasneil 
in  the  wortd  seems  to  have  laid  the  foundation  of  that  saap- 
ticism  which  pervades  his  writinga  His  society  was  eaceiqr 
sought  by  all  the  learned  and  enlightened  persons^  Us 
time,  and  he  was  readily  admitted  into  the  brilliant  cirvdea 

Mademoiselle  Ooumay,  who  at  her  death  bequeathed  him 
her  library ;  but  from  the  aod  i^qudiced  part  of  th» 
community  be  experienoed  persecution.  Pnsing  one  dar 
under  the  gallerieB  of  the  Loevre,  some  one,  poibtiog  to 
him,  cried  out,  *  There  goea  a  man  with  no  rdtgion  I*  *  My 
frieiid.*  replied  lAMotoe,  *Ihanieligioiienoughto  forgive 
you  the  insult* 

He  was  nearly  fifty  yeare  <tf  age  before  he  published  his 
first  work.  From  that  tiiM.(l63fi)  he  vnblisbad  tegolarlv 
every  veer.  HiBwi»A*Da  k  Vertu  dm  PsSaoa'was  aii- 
swered  by  AmaaU,  in  a  tract  entitled 'De  la  NAsessiti  de 
la  Foi  en  Jesus  Gfasist*  La  Mothe^  book  ne»  ssUiiw  as 
fbst  as  the  bookseller  desired,  he  made  grievous  oomphiinta. 
•  I  have  a  ssethod  that  will  foeilitato  its  sal^'  said  the 
aadwr,  and  immediately  procinad  a  prehifaltian  against  the 
pseding  of  it  whioh  hsd  the  dssiied  eflbet  for  the  work  was 
read  with  admiration,  and  every  copy  sold  off.  (Mkm.  iMta> 
Vc^taire.)  ^ 

MOTHER^F-PEAilL.  tftgfffey  byGoOglc 
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HOTHKR-WATSB.  When  any  uline  solution  hw 
been  evaporated  lo  u  to  deposit  orystab  on  cooling,  the  re- 
maining solution  is  temwd  tte  mother-vator,  or  loiiietiines 
more^  the  mothsn. 

MOTION  is  change  (tf  V^*oe;  there  has  beea  motion 
when  a  body,  at  one  tune,  occupies  a  part  (tf  space  different 
S>m  that  in  which  it  was  at  a  preeeoing  time.  The  only 
additittnal  neoessary  conception  is  continai^  of  change: 
every  ptnnt  which  has  moved  from  one  point  of  spaee  to 
anoUier  must  have  passed  over  every  part  <tf  soma  line, 
•toaifl^  or  not  gtoakh^dnwn  from  one  point  to  die  other. 

Some  id  tha  aatiauts  used  th*  wnxd  in  a  more  general 
•anaa^  anawariu  to  diaii^  Ilius,  aoeording  to  them, 
OfiMilain.  fcipimitwm,  corruption,  increase,  diminution,  and 
abuiige  of  plaeB«  are  the  six  sorts  of  motion.  We  have  hoe 
no  Anther  to  do  with  this  tbiua  to  remind  our  readers,  when 
they  see  local  motion  spoken  of  in  old  writings,  that  this  is  the 
term  by  which  simple  change  of  place,  to  which  the  word 
notion  is  now  restricted,  is  distinguished  from  the  other 
ehangeswluGh  the  same  word  then  danotod.  We  still  apply 
the  word,  as  we  do  terms  of  munitnde  (see  that  word)  to 
changes  of  the  moral  system,  as  m  speaking  of  the  motions 
and  emotions  of  the  mind. 

It  there  be  anything  whidi- would  need  neither  defiai- 
tkm  nor  comment,  it  might  be  suppoaed  to  be  simple 
notion,  a  thing  never  aifaaent  fiom  one  moment  of  toe 
waking  peraepwms,  nw  even  of  the  dream.  Its  existence 
WHS  however  denied,  or  is  reported  to  have  been  denied,  by 
ncioaB  Ot  the  Greek  sophists,  though  it  is  hkhly  probable 
that  some  matter-of-&et  historians  nave  handed  down  as  a 
delibttate  opinion  whi^  was  merely  meant  for  on  ingenious 
attaek  on  one  or  anothn  established  Bchool.  According  to 
Sextos  Empitious  (i.  $  17),  Diodorus  surnamed  Cronus,  a 
CarUn.  disproved  the  existence  of  motion  as  follows :— If 
matter  moves,  it  is  either  in  the  placein  which  it  i^  or  the 
place  in  which  it  is  not ;  but  it  cannot  move  in  the  place 
mwUch  it  is,  and  certainly  not  in  the  place  in  which 
it  is  not:  consequently  it  cannot  move  at  alL  To  which 
the  first-named  author  rapliei.  that  by  the  same  rule 
nan  never  die,  fbr  if  a  man  die,  it  must  iMha  be  at  a 
tine  iriwtt  be  is  alive,  or  at  a  time  when  he  is  not  ahve. 
A  bettor  anawer  would  Inm  been,  that  it  is  teue  of  all 
material  phenomena  tlwt  thcrjr  happen  either  in  the  place 
in  whieh  the  matter  is,  or  m  that  in  vhioh  it  is  not, 
axeept  only  the  change  from  that  place  in  which  the  mat- 
tw  ■  and  will  not  be,  to  that  in  which  it  is  not  but  will 
be.  The  syllc^sm  of  Diodorus  may  be  useful  (o  remind  us 
that  motion  impliesbothspaoesand  times,  since  the  sophism 
exidudes  the  latter  from  consideration.  Zmo  of  Bl^  (not 
the  Stoic)  gave  the  celebrated  argument  of  Aehilles  and 
the  Tortoise.  [Peooressioh.] 

If  we  consider  merely  motion,  without  any  reference  to 
the  matter  moved  or  the  quantity  of  external  fbne  required 
to  nove  it,  we  have,  as  we  coneeive,  a  sut^oot  of  pure  mar 
themati«ahefonus,thoughthishaabeen«onteated  Newtim 
bmnver  naed  ocnaUerationB  of  motion  witfaont  basitotion 
in  bit  flnziona;  and  his  lueeeaaors  have  endeavoured  to 
avoid  them  hy  oiroumlocutions,  which,  however  consonant 
they  may  be  to  oonventiomU  ideas  of  r^ur,  have  never 
ftiled  ta  introdnoe  perplexity  and  obscurity  to  the  be- 
gipner.  It  may  be  right  to  remind  the  student  that 
Uie  dunge'of  place  introduced  by  Euclid  (i.,  prop.  4  and 
other  propositions)  has  not  necessarily  all  the  conoomitants 
of  the  idea  of  motion ;  geomet^  would  not  interfere  to  pre- 
vent the  snperpoaition  from  bung  made  without  the  notion 
at  the  triangle,  whose  plaoe  is  changed,  passing  through  the 
intervening  parts  of  apaoow  It  was  the  introduction  of  the 
idea  of  <m«  which  the  partiea  who  objected  to  the  doctrine 
of  fluxions  repupied. 

Bnt  if  we  efNouder  uattar  m  notioD,  we  most  inquire 
into  the  estamal  eawea  of  motion,  and  the  eapabilities  of 
natter  with  mpaot  to  mc^on;  this  we  shall  do  in  the  next 
artide  ^onoir.  Laws  or],  confiuinff  ouiielves  in  the  pre- 
sent one  to  ttie  firat-mentioned  braneo  of  the  subject 

Next  to  the  idea  of  motion  oomes  that  of  swiftness,  rato 
of  notion,  or  velocity  (see  also  the  latter  word),  suggested 
by  obaervii^  difiarent  motions,  or  different  changes  of 
]Kaee  in  the  sune  time.  But  here  we  must  observe,  tint  we 
ai«  rathar  indd>tod  to  motion  for  our  measure  of  time  than 
to  tine  fix  oar  measure  of  motion.  If  sentient  beings,  like 
ourselves,  had  lived  in  pwpetual  day,  without  any  recur- 
rence of  periodical  phenomena  in  nature,  or  any  mechaui- 
oal  means  of  generating  equable  motion  we  have  no  right 


to  nppoie  that  they  would  ever  have  learned  to  couidei 
time  as  a  measurable  magnitude.  They  might  admit  thst 
it  might  be  more  or  less,  as  we  do  of  industry,  courage,  cr 
any  other  moral  qualities  [Magnitddb],  but  we  cannot  be 
more  destitute  of  measures  for  those  qualities,  than  they 
would  be  of  means  formeaauring  time.  Since  however  w* 
have  obtained,  though  by  means  of  equable  motion,  a  dis- 
tinct idea  of  successions  of  duration,  equal  in  magnitude, 
we  use  this  idea  in  the  d^nition  of  motion,  just  as  in  geo- 
metxy  we  oonsider  the  line  belbre  the  sur&o^  though  we 
have  no  oertam^  that  we  ever  should  have  a  diatiaet  notion 
of  a  line,  if  we  had  not  formed  lines  by  the  intersection  itf 
sur&ces.  We  say,  though  we  have  no  certainty,  but  we  do  not 
forget  that  many  philosophers  are  of  opinion  that  such  idesu  as 
those  of  time  and  of  aline  are  fundamental  notions,  resulting 
from  our  rational  <Mgattiiation,  and  (if  we  do  not  mistake 
them)  anterior  to  observation,  or.  at  least,  not  derived  from  it. 
This  question  is  here  immaterial,  as  we  suppose  all  parties 
ready  to  start  with  a  definite  noUon  of  time.  Considering 
the  motion  of  a  simple  point,  which  describes  a  line,  it  is 
Called  uniform  when  the  lengths  described  in  successive 
equal  times  are  eaual,  whatever  each  time  may  be.  It  is  im- 
portant to  remember  this,  since  diifoient  successive  motions 
may  be  uniform  in  some  respects  and  not  in  alL  Thus  suc- 
cessive revolutions  may  be  perfomad  in  equal  tines,  as  to 
whole  revolutions,  but  equal  fraotwns  one  revolution  may 
not  be  performed  in  ei|ual  times.  In  uniform  motion,  an 
arbitrary  unit  of  time  is  chosen,  and  tlie  length  described 
in  that  time  is  called  the  vehctty,  which  is  simply  the  lAtiu 
for  qtdcknets.  If  extreme  verbd  correctness  were  required, 
this  lengLli  should  be  called,  not  the  velocity  or  swiftness, 
but  the  measure  of  the  velocity.  For  the  length  described 
in  (sav)  one  second  is  not  the  velocity  or  swiftness  but 
something  by  which  we  judge  of  it.  The  word  velocity 
is  an  abstraction  from  the  comparison  <^  motions ;  of  two 
moving  points,  that  one  which  described  the  greater  length 
in  a  given  time  moved  the  quicker :  and  swiftness  is  the 
absolute  substantive  by  whion  we  express  the  existence  of 
the  obvious  relation,  juat  as  magnitude  is  that  hy  which  wa 
express  the  muitence  of  the  relatkn  <tf  greater  and  less. 

When  equal  spaces  are  not  desorihed  in  e^ual  times,  we 
can  imagine  the  rate  of  motion  to  change  either  gradually 
or  disotmtinuously.  Thus  it  can  be  imagined  that  a  body 
wliich  moves  for  some  seconds  uniformly  at  the  rate  of  lU 
feet  in  a  second,  may  at  onoe,  without  any  intermediate 
state,  take  a  velocity  of  20  feet.  But  such  a  conception 
cannot  be  realised  on  any  material  body,  though  there  may 
be  all.the  aupearance  of  iu  [Ihpuub.]  When  the  rate  of 
motion  is  changing  perfectly  gradually,  there  seems  to  be 
no  direct  method  of  obtaining  the  rate  at  any  one  instant; 
for  no  sueoessive  equal  spaces  are  described  in  equal  times. 
This  difficulty  will  be  diaouaaed  in  the  article  Velociit: 
for  the  present,  it  may  be  considered  sufficient  to  take  a 
length  so  small  that  the  idiai^  of  rate  undergone  in  pass- 
ing through  it  is  insensiUe.  and  toowisidn  the  pt^t  as 
moving  uniformly  through  that  length.  Let  the  very  small 
length  »  be  described  in  the  small  fraction  <  of  a  second ; 
then  s :  ( is  the  len^b  which  would  be  described  inone  second 
at  the  same  mte.  imca  f :  1  ::t:  («:^  and  «:<  maybe  taken 
for  the  velocity. 

The  existence  of  motion  is  detected  either  by  a  change  of 
the  distance  of  an  object,  or  of  its  direotion,  or  both ;  but  it 
is  not  necessarily  the  object  which  moves.  The  spectator 
himself  may  be  in  motion  unoonseiouEly,  and  it  is  matter  of 
common  experiment  that  ev^  motion  of  the  spectator  o' 
which  he  is  not  conscious,  and  every  rapid  motion,  whether 
he  be  conscious  of  it  or  not,  causes  surrounding  objects  to 
appear  in  motiw.  In  walking,  the  effort  necessary  to  main- 
tain motion  perpetually  ren^i^  us  that  it  is  oundvaa  who 
move ;  in  a  cairiage,  at  an  oidinary  pace,  we  ean  alwaya 
destroy  the  illusion  ct  surrounding  motions  a  moment*s 
thought  But  if  the  attention  drop,  and  we  look  at  ob- 
jects with  the  mind  intent  on  other  things,  they  soon  t^* 
the  motion  of  the  carriage  in  a  contrary  direotion.  In  the 
smooth  motion  of  a  boat  do  effort  of  thought  will  ena- 
ble the  spectator  to  realise  his  own  motion,  and  destroy 
that  of  the  shore  «r  a  neighbouring  vmasL  We  state  that 
whidi  we  And  to  happen  to  ourselves ;  perhaps  tha  experi- 
ence of  other  persons  may  be  different. 

It  may  also  happen  th^  the  olueet  is  in  motion  as  well  as 
the  spectator,  in  which  case  the  latter  motion  will  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  former,  in  the  manner  in  which  we  shall  d»- 

HrUie-  The  whole  motion  of  the„  object,  campouuded  of 
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thst  which  it  has  of  ita.ovn.  and  that  vtiieb  it  i^tpnn  to 
have  from  tha  motion  of  the  Bpeotator,  is  called  the  ajpporm/ 
0*  relaUve  motion. 

Tho  method  of  asoartaining  the  relative  motion  is  as  fol- 
lows : — Since  we  only  determine  the  positions  of  bodies  by 
their  distances  and  directions ;  and  since  we  suppose  the 
motions  both  of  the  spectator  and  the  object  to  be  given, 
let  a  fixed  point  be  taken  to  represent  the  position  in  which 
the  spectator  imagines  himself  to  remain,  and  laying  down 
tbti  real  distances  and  directions  of  the  object  at  the  end  of 
successive  times,  set  off  those  distances  the  fixed  point 
in  the  proper  directioDS.  The  relative  positions  of  the  object 
being  thua  secured,  the  line  passing  through  these  posi- 
tions will  be  that  in  whidi  the  object  appears  to  move.  For 
instance,  let  the'  spectator  move  through  123. . . 89  while  the 
object  moves  through  ABC. .  .HI,  so  that  when  the  first  is 
at  1,  the  second  is  at  A;  when  the  first  is  at  2,  the  second  is 
at  B,  and  so  on ;  the  Uat  positions  being  9  and  I.  Take  O 
for  a  fixed  point,  at  which  the  spectator  fancies  himself  to 
be,  and  having  joined  1  and  A,  2  and  B,  &&,  draw  Oa 
parallel  and  equal  to  lA,  Ob  parallel  and  equal  to  2B, 
and  Ot  mrallel  and  equal  to  91.  Hence  the  spectator, 
fixed  at  O,  will  see  the  object  successively  at  the  same  dis- 
tances and  in  the  same  directions  as  u,  b.  Etc.,  and  t ; 
whence  the  line  abc,,M  will  be  that  of  ito  apparent 
motion. 


When  both  motions  are  rectilinear  and  uniform,  the  appa- 
rent motion  may  be  more  simply  obtained,  as  follows :— -Let 
the  spectator  move  uniformly  from  O  to  A,  while,  in  the  same 
time,  the  object  moves  from  B  to  C.  Take  the  following 
method  of  fixing  the  spectator:  as  he  moves  forward  from 
O  to  A  let  the  paper  on  which  the  figure  is  drawn  move 
backward  in  the  direction  contrary  to  OA,  so  that  by  the 
time  the  spectator  has  reached  A,  the  point  A  shall  have 
receded  to  where  O  was.  He  will  therefore  nevw  have 
changed  his  place,  his  progression  on  the  paper  having  been 
always  compensated  bv  the  retn^ession  of  the  paper  itself. 
Take  CD  |nrallel  ana  equal  to  AO,  whence  the  point  C 
will,  by  the  motion  of  the  paper,  at  the  end  of  the  motion, 
be  where  D  was  at  its  beginning.  Cuuequeutly  the  speo- 
tmtor,  who  im^nes  himself  at  nst,  will  give  to  B  that 
motkm  wbioh  is  eompounded  of  a  motion  uong  BC,  while 

B 


BC  itself  is  oanied  mto  the  position  BD.  That  is,  B  will 
appear  to  move  along  the  line  BD,  the  speotator  imagmidg 
himself  to  remain  at  O.  The  dotted  lines  show  the  method 
of  proceeding,  as  first  described. 

While  the  ship  A  moves  from  A  to  B,  let  C  move  throngh 
CD,  E  through  EP,  G  through  6H,  K  through  KU  H 
through  SfN,  and  let  P  remain  at  rest.  Then,  a  spectator 
in  A  supposing  himself  at  rest,  C  will  appear  to  remain  at 
C,  E  win  appear  to  move  through      G  through  fVt,  K 


through  Kt,  M  through  Hn,  and  P  through  Pp.  The 
motion  of  A  has  been  transferred  in  a  contrary  direction  to 
each  of  the  other  vessels. 

When  bodies  are  very  distant  their  changes  of  distance 
are  not  soon  perceived,  consequently  it  is  onlv  by  chanse 
of  direction  that  their  motion  becomes  visible.  This  is  the 
case  iu  all  the  heavenly  bodies ;  but  we  shall  now  show 
what  the  apparent  motion  of  a  planet,  superior  and  inferior, 
would  be,  a  changes  of  distance  as  weU  as  directioD,  could 
be  perceived  and  estimated. 

If  the  spectator  be  in  motion,aii  oUect  at  rest  appears  to 
him  to  have  predaety  his  own  motwn,  but  in  a  oootrmry 
direetiu :  for  if  the  object  be  O  and  the  spectator  move 
o 


through  A  BCD,  no  distances  would  be  changed  if  the 
spectator  were  fixed  at  O,  and  the  object  moved  through 
ABCD,  and  all  directions  would  only  undergo  a  diametrical 
change.  Consequently  the  relative  motion  of  the  object  is 
represented  by  allowing  it  to  change  places  with  the  speo* 
talOT,  and  inverting  the  direction  of  north  and  south,  which 
will  have  the  effect  of  making  the  relative  motion  from  west 
to  east,  if  that  of  the  speotator  were  from  east  to  west,  and 
vieever*^.  Let  us  suppose  now  that  the  earth  moves  round 
the  sun  in  a  circle,  wniafa  wilt  be  near  enough  for  our  pre- 
sent purpose;  it  will  be  immediately  obvious  that  the  diree- 
timt  of  motion,  so  Aur  as  conoems  the  nder  in  vrtikrh  the 


Fig.S. 


eonstenations  will  be  described,  is  the  same  in  the  relative 
motion  of  the  sun  round  the  earth  as  in  the  absolute  motion 
of  the  earth  round  the  sun.  For  though  the  absolute  direc- 
tions of  motion  are  opposite,  yet  S,  to  a  spectator  at  E,  is 

Iaeen  towards  a  point  of  the  heavens  opposite  to  that  in 
which  E  appears  from  S.  t»J<«iON^_J^f^g  [C 
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In  giving  to  the  sun  the  apparent  mi^o^  which  answers 
to  the  motion  of  the  earth,  the  same  motion  must 
be  given  to  the  orbits  in  which  the  planets  are  carried 
round  the  ami.  The  question  then  is  as  follows  :  if  a 
planet  move  round  the  sun,  say  with  a  uniform  circular 
motion,  while  the  sun  moves  round  the  earth,  also  uni- 
formly and  circularly,  what  path  will  ^  planet  actually 
trace  out?  .      ,  ,  ^ 

To  get  a  noti<m  of  the  possible  species  of  nurves,  let  us 
simplify  the  question  by  supposing  a  circle  ABCD  moving 
ajong  a  itraight  tine  BT,  while  a  point  moves  round  the 
circle  from  A. 

FSg.6. 
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In  the  first  place,  if  A  did  not  move  round  at  all,  the 
■line  AG  would  be  described ;  if  A  moved  slowly  round,  the 
translation  of  the  circle  would  cause  an  undulating  curve 
like  AHK  to  be  described:  if  A  moved  as  fast  on  the 
circle  as  the  circle  itself  is  moved  forward,  the  undulation 
would  be  chaoged  into  a  curve  with  cusps  like  ALGr ;  while 
if  A  move  faster  on  the  circle  than  the  circle  is  carried  for- 
ward, the  circle,  so  to  speak,  will  not  have  time  to  get  out 
of  the  way,  and  prevent  the  formation  of  Joopa,  as  in 

AMNHPQRQ          The  faster  A  moves,  tho  larger  and 

the  nearer  will  be  the  toops,  so  that  at  len^h  no  one  will 
be  clear  of  the  preceding  and  following,  or  the  loops  will 
interlace. 

irthe  circle  move  round  another  circle,  the  same  appear- 
ances wiU  be  presented  in  aii  inverse  ordsr.  Let  the  centre 
E  of  the  circle  ABCD  be  carried  round  the  circle  ET, 
whose  centre  is  O.  If  A  did  not  move  at  all  upon  its  circle, 
it  would,  by  the  motion  of  its  circle,  describe  a  circle 
(dotted)  equal  to  ET :  if  A  moved  slowly,  it  would  describe 
a  succession  of  close  loops  enveloping  O ;  if  quicker,  the 
loops  would  at  last  disengage  themselves  from  each  other ; 
Vhile  for  itai  mora  Ta|nd  motion  of  A  the  loops  would  he- 

Fig' 7. 


oome  cusps,  and  afteiwards  the  curve  would  simply  undu- 
late. The  character  of  these  curves  will  be  fmther  die- 
ensaed  under  Tbocbohui.  CiniTB)^  and  Uisir  cstroaomieal 
application  under  PukinrART  Monom.  It  is  lutBeiant 
hwe  to  say  that  the  anparent  orbits  of  all  the  planett  <w 
rather,  the  orbita  as  tney  would  be  if  changee  of  distance 
were  perceptible)  are  troohoidal  cums  of  the  above-de* 
■etibed  species,  vritb  loops  which  do  not  interfere  vith  one 
another. 

The  composition  of  motion  has  been  virtually  proved  in 
the  preceding  paragraphs,  combined  with  the  account  of  the 
second  law  of  motion.  [Motion,  Laws  or.]  If  causes  of 
motion  act  instantaneously,  one  of  which  would  make  a 
body  describe  AB  uniformly,  and  tho  other  AC,  tin  the  tame 
time,  we  find  in  the  second  law  of  motion  that  the  body  will 
move  so  that  its  distance  from  AB  at  the  end  of  any  time, 
measured  parallel  to  AC,  is  what  it  would  have  been  if  the 
«aasa  of  motion  in  the  direction  AB  had  nevet  existed  nor 
noted.  Suppose,  for  eumi^  thftt  thtw-fifUis  of  tiie  whole 


time  of  motion  from  A  to  B  )m  elapsed ;  take  AD  &m> 

c  0  ». 
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fifths  of  AC,  and  the  body  must  be  then  somewhere  in  the 
lirte  DE.  Again,  take  AF  three-Onhs  of  AB,  and  by  the 
same  law  it  follows  that  the  body  must  be  in  the  line  FG. 
that  is,  it  must  be  at  the  point  H,  which  simple  geometry 
shows  to  be  on  the  diagonal  AK,  and  by  three-fifths  of  that 
diagonal  distant  firom  A.  Tbe  same  may  be  shown  for  any 
other  proportion  of  the  whole  time ;  consequently  the  body, 
impressed  with  the  two  motions,  describes  the  diagonal 
AK  uniformly,  and  in  the  same  time  as  that  in  which  the 
separate  motions  from  A  to  6,  or  from  A  to  C,  would  ha%~e 
been  performed.  This  is  precisely  the  course  the  body 
would  have  taken  in  space,  if,  while  it  moved  from  A  to  B 
on  the  paper,  the  paper  itself  had  taken  the  motion  AC ; 
but  the  establishment  of  the  latter  assertion  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  proof  of  the  composition  of  velocities 
impressed  on  matter;  the  latter  requires  those  considerations 
which  lead  to  the  second  law  of  motion. 

There  are  a  great  many  uses  of  the  word  *  motion,*  which 
are  convenient  but  require  the  introduction  of  arbitrary 
suppositions.  Thus  the  moon  never  cuts  the  ecliptic  twice 
running  in  the  same  place,  and  the  intersection  of  her  orbit 
with  ihe  ecliptic  being  called  a  node,  it  is  said  that  the  node 
mtmes ;  thus  giving  this  node  a  sort  of  imaginary  existence 
in  ithe  interval. 

MOTION,  DIRECTION  OF.  We  have  inserted  this 
article,  not  fbr  the  sake  of  rectilinear,  but  of  circular  motion, 
the  consideration  of  which  is  apt  to  cause  some  embarrass- 
ment to  the  beginner.  In  motion  along  a  given  right  line 
there  can  be  but  two  directions,  in  one  or  other  of  which  tlie 
course  must  be ;  and  these  two  directions  are  opposite  tu 
one  another.  But  in  circular  or  other  rotatory  motion,  aU 
imaginable' directions  are  taken  in  the  course  of  a  revolu- 
tion, and  whatercr  linear  direction  the  moving  body  takes 
at  any  one  point,  it  has  the  opposite  direction  at  the  oppo- 
site point.  Still  however  there  are  two  ways  of  moving  on 
a  circle :  the  motion  may  either  be  from  C  to  A  through  B, 
or  from  A  to  C  through  B.  These  'are  called,  somewhat 
improperly,  different  duwtionB  motion. 

Fig.  9. 


If  two  bodies  be  movjng  over  two  circles,  they  are  said  to 
move  in  the  same  direction  when,  two  radii  being  taken  in 
the  same  direction,  the  linear  directions  of  motion  are  th« 
same,  as  BD  and  QR.  Thus  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
compare  two  circular  motions  by  positions  which  belong  to 
radii  in  opposite. directions.  It  m  instance,  the  directions 
of  motion  be  ABC  and  QTS  (whieh  are  the  wuaie\  and 
if  at  the  same  time  the  two  bodies  be  at  B  and  S,  their 
linear  directions  of  motion  are  opposite,  though  aoocnrding  to 
the  definition  their  circular  motions  are  in  the  same  direc- 
tkm.  Thus  in  tho  case  of  the  moon,  and  hex  revolution 
round  her  own  axis  [Moon],  the  middle  point  of  the  visiUa 
moon  is  moving  round  the  moon's  axis  in  a  direction  oppo- 
site to  the  orbitsl  motion  of  the  moon ;  but  the  radius  of 
that  middle  point  is  opposite  in  direction  to  the  line  joining 
the  centres  of  the  eartn  and  moon ;  so  that  the  direction  of 
revolution  of  the  moon*8  rotation  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
orbital  rotation. 

MOTION,  LAWS  OF.  The  laws  of  motion  mean  those 
universal  methods  of  rsoeiTing  and  losing  notion  which 
eloee  attention  to  nMchaaical  pb^vi8MM,^tmIe4  with 
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stiiet  indttrtive  TeasoiuBg,  has  flhomt  to  be  inbetent  m  the 
eonstitutioD  of  matter. 

If  an  intelligent  tyheeever,  not  aaed  to  iaduotive  reason- 
ing, ndf  iiuttuctfl^  in  the  ruulta  of  mechanics,  xrere  re- 
()uired  to  state  the  viewa  which  experience  had  taught  him 
of  the  coDititiition  of  matter,  as  an  agent  or  patient  in  ^e 
prodactiDO  or  reception  of  motitm,  he  would  perhaps  reply 
u  follows :  Ma  tter  seemB  to  have  no  town  ct  movii^  itaelf, 
though  if  we  judx*  from  the  fUI  of  bodies  towards  the  earth, 
the  nh*DonieDa<amsgnetlna,  ttt^  itwoutd  appew  asif matter 
mignt  be  the  cause  of  motion  in  other  matter.  And  it 
•eems  moreover  that  motion  is  an  accident  of  matter  which 
diminishes  and  dies  out  of  itself,  if  some  sustaining  cause 
be  not  perpetually  in  action ;  fbr  in  all  cases  in  which  the  ex- 
periment can  be  tried,  we  find  that  movinehodies  are 
reduced  to  rest  by  being  left  to  themselves.  The  motions 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  it  is  true,  appear  to  be  permanent ; 
but  we  have  no  certein  assurance  that  there  is  not  a  con- 
stant sustaining  physical  cause  of  this  permanency. 

There  would  be  something  of  truth,  and  a  good  deal  of 
&lsehood,  in  the  preceding  conclusions,  and  it  is  not  an 
easy  thing  to  give  that  exhibition  of  the  real  eonstitution 
of  matter  whion  is  placed  beyond  all  doubt  by  the  coinci- 
dence of  its  results  with  all  the  more  eomplicated  pheno- 
mena of  natnre.  There  is  no  question  tl»t  Inose  principles, 
to  take  two  cases  out  of  thousands,  on  which  a  ball  can  be 
projected  almost  unerringly  to  its  mark  from  the  mouth  of 
a  cannon,  and  the  motions  of  the  moon  can  be  predicted 
within  a  small  ftraction  of  a  second,  are  ibunded  in  truth; 
but  it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  an  A  priori  demonstra- 
tion of  them,  mathematical  or  experimental,  can  be  given ; 
and  in  Ikct  the  method  of  presenting  the  laws  of  motion  to 
a  beginner  is  encumbered  with  serious  ditficulties. 

We  shall  begin  by  the  assumption  that  those  laws  of 
motion  which  are  to  be  found  in  all  works  on  mechanics  are 
true ;  the  reason  for  such  assumption  being,  that  if  we  take 
them  for  granted,  and  use  them  as  the  basis  of  a  mathema- 
tical system  of  mechanics,  all  results  of  that  i7stem,,how- 
ever  manv  the  links  in  the  chain  of  deduction,  are  Ibuud  to 
agree  with  observed  phenomena  in  species,  and  as  nearly  in 
magnitude  as  the  various  resistances  and  disturbances  will 
allow.   In  astronomy  and  opties,  phenomena  have  been 

Jiredieted  with  all  but  geometrical  accuracy,  by  deduction 
rom  principles  which  would  certainly  be  false  if  the  re- 
ceived laws  of  motion  were  h\w.  In  terrestrial  mechanics, 
the  numbur  of  Instances  is  unlimited  in  which  these  laws 
lead  to  that  near  approximation  to  prediction  which  is  fully 
as  much  as  can  be  expected  with  our  imperfect  knowledge 
of  data.  Many  hundreds  of  phenomena  admit,  upon  these 
laws,  of  an  explanation  which,  compared  with  that  which 
they  could  receive  from  any  others,  is  as  easy  as  the  hypo- 
thesis of  the  motion  of  the  earth  compared  with  that  of  its 
stabiliw. 

So  simple  ate  the  laws  of  inotion  themselve^  that  many 
have  supposed  them  to  be  necessary,  in  the  same  sense  as 
when  we  say  it  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  our  concep- 
tion of  straightness  that  two  straight  lines  cannot  inclose  a 
space.  We  shall  mention  this  notion  again  firesently :  in 
the  meanwhile  we  are  in  this  situation,  that  while  it  is 
difficult,  as  a  matter  of  reasoning,  to  disentangle  the  fun- 
damental laws  from  the  variety  and  complication  of  the 
phenomena  in  which  their  effects  are  exhibited,  yet  these 
laws  themselves,  when  diseogaged,  are  of  that  starUing  sim- 
plicity which  disinclines  the  mind  to  receive  them  as  the 
results  of  a  train  of  deduction,  and  disposes  it  rather  to  think 
that  it  could  have  dictated  th«n  from  its  own  previous  con- 
ceptions. 

It  will  make  some  diffiarence  in  our  method  of  seeking 
for  thMe  laws,  whether  we  suppose  the  earth  to  be  at  rest  or 
in  motton.  Now  the  dedslve  proo&  of  the  motion  of  the 
earth,  as  it  h^ipens,  are  themselves  derived  from  certain 
consequences  <h  the  laws  of  motion.  [Monoir  or  the 
EAim.]  We  seem  then  to  he  reasoning  in  a  vicious  circle ; 
nor  do  we  see  any  mode  of  escape  except  by  establishing 
the  truth  of  Uiese  laws,  whether  the  earln  be  at  rest  or  in 
motion.  And  the  process  will  be,  first  to  detect  laws  for 
which  there  is  a  high  and  almost  overpowering  d^ree  of 
probability  in  their  fttvour ;  next  to  appeal  to  the  above- 
mentionea  uniform  truth  of  the  results  deduced  from  the 
assumption  of  such  laws  fbr  the  conversion  of  this  high  state 
of  pn^abili^  into  one  of  absolute  demonstration. 

We  will  first  assume  the  motion  of  the  earth:  every 
point  ttfitftihii Ate  -then  iK  th  a  staite  ef  i«Mlfttion  teund 


the  axia«  while  at  the  same  time  the  whole  is  carried  for 
ward  round  the  sun ;  to  which  we  must  add,  the  slight 
motion  arising  from  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  and 
the  possible  translation  of  the  whole  system.  But  this 
motion  is  very  diflbrent  in  different  parts ;  at  the  pole,  for 
example,  there  is  no  diurnal  motion,  near  it  only  a  smaU 
on^  and  at  the  equator  a  considerable  one.  The  points 
near  the  pole,  all  the  motions  considered,  are  describing  p 
troclundal  orbit  (p.  4S0),  the  undulations  which  are  small, 
and  the  rotatory  velocity  small;  those  near  the  equator 
make  larger  undulations,  with  mater  velocity  of  rotetion. 
Our  first  idea  might  be,  then,  that  at  the  different  parts  ot 
the  earth  some  modification  of  general  laws  would  be  ob- 
served, arising  from  the  difference  of  the  motions  of  the 
several  places.  It  would  not  surprise  a  person  wholly  un- 
acquainted with  mechanics,  to  whom  the  preceding  facts 
'were  stated  for  the  first  time,  if  he  were  told  that  some 
mistakes  were  made  in  the  pointing  of  guns  in  our 
Indian  battles,  arising  from  the  artillerymen  having  been 
trained  by  officers  who  had  learnt  their  art  in  the  latitude 
of  Addiscombe,  near  Croydon,  in  Surrey,  and  had  forgotten 
to  allow  for  the  difference  in  the  diurnal  motion  of  toe  two 
countries.  Now  the  first  law  of  motioa  which  we  can  esta- 
blish  (though  usually  called  the  aewad\  arises  from  it  never 
having  been  observM  that  any  notice  need  be  taken  of  the 
difierence  of  place  on  the  earth  in  estimating  efftets  of 
motion.  It  is  not  found  necessary  to  write  diff^nt  trea- 
tises on  gunnery  for  different  latitudes,  nor  to  alter  the  dis- 
position of  parte  in  any  machine  moved  from  one  latitude 
to  another '  to  produce  a  more  advantageous  effect  There 
is,  it  is  true,  a  small  diminution  in  the  weight  of  bodies,  as 
they  are  carried  toward  the  equator,  and  [Cbntbifuoaj. 
Force  ;  Pendulum]  the  results  of  this  are  apparent  in  ex- 
penmeuts  in  which  the  acquisition  of  motion  depends  upon 
weight,  or  rather,  upon  its  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
matter.  But  this  very  problem  of  the  pendulum  is  one  in 
which  the  question  of  the  truth  of  the  laws  of  motion  is 
established  by  a  tent  which  would  detect  the  smallest  quan- 
tities, and  fbrnisbes  an  answer  to  those  who  might  say  that  the 
possible  effecu  of  the  difference  of  diurnal  motion^  thourii 
not  distinguishable  in  such  cases  as  that  of  a  cannon-bail, 
mwht  be  perceptible  in  delicate  instruments. 

If  to  the  motion  of  the  euth  we  supwadd  another,  such 
as  the  motion  of  a  carriage,  the  aame  sort  of  result  is  found. 
Those  who  move  on  a  railroad  at  the  rate  of  30  miles  an 
hour,  or  45  feet  in  a  second,  do  not  find  the  relation  in  which 
they  stand  to  the  objects  in  the  carriage  in  any  dt^ree 
changed  by  the  motion.  At  the  instant  of  taking  the  motion, 
or  on  any  sudden  jolt  or  change  of  motion,  effecte  may  be 
produced  to  which  we  shall  frequently  refer:  but  when  the 
speed  is  onco  obtained,  it  is  well  known  that  a  person  might 
occupy  himself  in  reading  a  work  on  mechanics  written  on 
terra  firma  (so  called),  and  might  verify  all  the  experi- 
mental concliuions,  without  coming  to  any  result  wnidi 
would  remind  him  of  the  dillbtence  of  state  between  the 
writer  and  himself,  as  to  motion.  Hence  we  are  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  all  the  relations  of  matter  to  matter  remain 
unaltered,  if  the  whole  system  be  made  to  move,  provided 
that  the  same  motion  be  communicated  to  all  iU  parts. 
And  though  we  do  not,  absolutely  spoiking,  know  what  rest 
is,  since  no  point  of  the  earth,  nor  of  any  heavenly  body,  can 
be  shown  to  be  at  rest,  yet  since  we  see  that  the  relations 
remain  unaltered  when  the  velocity  of  a  whole  system  is 
changed,  we  are  led  to  conclude  that  the  same  laws  which 
prevail  when  all  the  parts  of  a  system  have  the  tame  motion, 
would  also  prevail  if  the  ^vhole  system  were  at  rest ;  the 
ground  of  our  presumption  beinff,  that  the  laws  remain 
unaltered  undw  any  alteratbn  of  the  common  motion  whieh 
it  it  In  our  power  to  make. 

Let  us  now  suppose  that  the  carriage,  instead  of  moving 
in  a  right  line,  u  carried  on  a  curved  road,  say  a  simple 
circle.  .  It  is  no  longer  obser\'ed  that  loose  objecto  in  tne 
carriage  have  a  tendency  to  repose  relatively  to  the  carriage 
iteelf.  If  the  motion  become  sufficiently  rapid,  or  the  fric- 
tion of  the  substances  on  which  they  stand  be  sufficiently 
small,  they  will  endeavour  to  move  outwards,  or  from  the 
centre  of  me  circle  of  motion.  This  phenomenon  can  be 
made  a  consequence  of  the  laws  of  motion,  when  the  latter 
have  obtained  their  simplest  form ;  we  do  not  at  present 
enter  into  this  subject  futiher  than  to  point  out  that  it  is 
only  of  rectilinear  motioiu  we  can  {nredicate  any  law  as  de- 
scriptive of  what  is  inherent  in,  matter.  We  bavcL  it  ja  true, 
already  «p<A6n    drcular  m^i$6i^^^^l;^^^^Sb^pdStoit 
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thou  of  the  eutb ;  but  it  must  be  remmnbend.  firstly,  that 
the  circles  in  question  are  so  Urge,  that  a  small  arc  of  any 
one  is  nearly  a  straight  line;  secondly,  that  we  have  been 
obliged  to  advert  to  this  tendency  outwards,  which  is  the 
reason  of  the  diminution  of  weight  (or  of  much  the  greater 
part  of  it)  detected  from  the  oscillations  of  a  pendulum 
which  is  carried  towards  the  equatw. 

This  second  law  of  motion  (for  such  it  is  called,  though 
it  must  be  deduced  first  when  the  esrth*s  motion  is  con- 
sidered) may  be  thus  stated : — If  there  be  two  or  more 
causes  of  motion,  taking  place  in  two  different  right  lines, 
whether  inherent  in  the  body  or  external  to  it»  their  efieots 
do  not  interfere,  nor  doee  either  diminish  or  augment 
the  effect  of  the  other.  I(  for  instance,  the  body  A  be 
stibjeet  to  two  actions,  one  of  whioh.  being  entirely  in  the 


direction  A  B,  would  bring  the  body  to  B  in  a  mren  time, 
and  the  other,  entirely  in  the  direction  AC,  womd  bring  it 
to  C  in  the  same  given  time ;  then  the  body  will  move  from 
A  to  D,  precisely  as  it  would  havo  done  if,  moving  along 
A  B  in  the  manner  first  specified,  the  line  AB  had  been 
translated  with  its  extremity  A  moving  in  the  second  man- 
ner specified,  the  said  line  AB  not  changing  its  direction. 

Tlie  most  simple  and  general  method  of  stating  this  law 
is  as  follows:— The  distance  of  a  point  from  a  straight  line 
or  plane,  meanured  in  any  given  direction,  and  as  it  will 
be  at  the  end  of  a  given  time,  is  not  affected  by  the  action, 
during  that  time,  of  any  causes  of  motion,  provided  they 
act  in  the  ditecUon  ot,  or  parallel  to,  that  straight  line  or 
plane ;  or  no  fiiree,  in  a  given  direction,  can  produce  motion 
to  or  from  a  line  in  that  direction.  Thus  if  a  ball  were 
thrown  up  in  still  air,  in  such  a  manner  that  it  would  mount 
SO  feet  ill  one  second,  no  imaginable  horizontal  current  or 
whirlwind,  however  much  it  might  alter  the  actual  course 
of  the  hall,  would  prevent  its  risiing  50  feet  in  the  second. 
The  statement  of  the  law  by  Newton,  namely,  that  when  a 
force  acts  upon  a  body  in  motion,  the  change  of  motion 
which  it  produces  is  in  the  direction  and  pruportional  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  force  which  acts,  is  perhaps  rathor  too 
vague  to  give  a  distinct  nation  to  learners. 

From  the  law  just  enunciated,  we  may  learn  that  bodief 
upon  the  earth,  moving  with  the  earth,  have  the  properties 
of  bodies  at  rest  with  respect  to  all  motions  that  an  to  be 
estimated  relatively  to  the  earth :  at  least  upon  Uu>  suppo- 
sition that  the  euxTaturo  of  the  motions  of  ue  earth  is  not 
suffidently  great  to  produce  a  sensible  e&cL  We  have  then 
to  inquire  what  is  the  natural  state  of  matter  on  the  earth  ? 
Can  it  preserve  any  motion  of  itself,  or  does  every  motion  gra- 
dually slacken  and  die  out,  by  the  mere  inabilt^  of  matter 
to  maintain  it  without  the  application  of  external  causes? 
On  this  point  we  have  only  strong  presumptions,  which 
would  be  by  themselves  insufficient.  Our  firqt  step  would 
be  to  conclude,  from  what  we  actually  see,  that  rest  is  the 
natural  state  of  matter,  and  one  to  which  it  always  ap- 
proaches, however  great  a  cause  of  motion  be  appUed, 
unless  that  external  cause,  or  some  part  of  it,  be  maintained. 
On  looking  fbrtber  however  we  find  that  terrestrial  matter, 
immediately  on  its  being  put  in  motion,  encounters  causes 
of  Ktardation.  The  resistance  of  the  air,  and  the  friction 
of  the  basis  on  which  the  substances  rest,  are  easily  shown 
to  lessen  the  motion  of  bodies  which  encounter  them.  The 
more  nearly  these  are  removed,  the  longer  does  motion 
continue.  It  is  certain  then  that  these  resistances  contri- 
bute in  a  great  degroe  to  the  destruction  of  motion ;  but 
it  is  not  therefore  to  he  immediately  assumed  that  there  is 
no  other  cause.  If  we  grant  that  a  perfectly  smooth  ball, 
lying  upon  an  indefinitely  extended  plane  without  friction, 
and  not  in  ooniact  with  any  atmosphere,  would  move  for  a 
long  time  without  any  sensible  diminution  of  the  rate  with 
which  it  was  made  to  set  out,  we  grant  quite  enough  to 
explain  all  that  we  see,  without  the  necessity  of  supposing 
that  the  motion  would  continue  fbr  ever.  How  then  can 
we  establish  the  first  law  of  motion  (so  called),  which  is 
thua  sUted,  that  matter  will  retain  its  state  of  rest,  or  of 
nolioB,  fcr  any  length  of  time,  however  great,  until  acted 
ufM^mMaKiwul  oanu?  Wemuat  here  appeal  to  th« 


resiUts  of  the  application  of  this  law,  which  have  never  in 
any  one  instance,  exhibited  any  reason  to  suspect  that  it  in 
only  approximately  true.  Throughout  the  long  pniod  of 
astronomical  history,  no  one  of  the  heavenly  bodies  haa 
shown  any  diminution  of  its  motion,  or  anv  of  the  conse- 
quences which  would  arise,  if  the  motion  had  a  tendency  to 
wear  itself  out.  We  shall  not  here  go  into  the  details  of 
these  consequences;  the  oonolusion  is,  that  the  state  which 
matter,  indepoidenUy  of  exterasl  bodies,  has  becm  craatad 
capable  of  mbintainin^  is  noV  merely  rest,  but  also  uniform 
motion  in  a  straight  line;  so  that  it  has  no  more  tendencjr 
of  itself  to  part  with  any  of  its  velocity,  nor  to  move  slower 
or  faster  than  it  was  first  made  to  move,  than  it  haa  to  set 
itself  from  rest  into  motion.  A  great  many,  perhapa  most, 
of  the  mistakes  which  have  been  made  by  writers  against 
the  Newtonian  theory  of  attraction,  have  arisen  from  want 
of  proper  conception  of  the  neutral  etateof  matter.  Main- 
tenance of  velocity  and  direction  has  been  to  them  a  proof 
of  the  existence  of  external  causes  maintained  in  action ; 
whereas  it  proves  nothing  hut  that  thoe  was  at  some  time 
or  other  an  external  cause  which  acted  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  time :  the  external  cause  steps  in  when  the  vdodXy 
changes,  or  the  dirpction,  or  bo^  and  not  till  then. 

Properly  considered,  the  imuenaa  number  of  differmt 
states  which  matter  retains,  namely,  eiUier  absolute  mt,  or 
any  degree  of  velocity  whatsoever,  is  as  wonderful  and  mys- 
terious a  law  as  that  of  the  attraction  of  matter  upon 
matter,  without  any  apparent  intmnediate  agent.  Tbat 
matter  should,  without  any  peroeptible  maintainer,  keep 
one  rate  of  motion  and  one  direction  until  acted  on  from 
without,  is  as  difficult  to  admit,  as  that  the  mere  presence 
of  other  matter  should  change  that  motion  and  that  direc- 
tion. What  should  teach  mind  atoms  to  draw  straight 
lines  in  preference  to  circles  or  spirals  ?  Have  they  the 
fundamental  conceptions,  according  to  some,  or  the  powers 
of  perception  and  inference,  according  to  others,  by  which 
reasoning  minds  know  or  disoovw  the  sim]^^  «F  a 
straight  line? 

Thtae  two  consequences  of  obaemtum,  BBinriy,  the  law 
of  its  existence,  by  which  matter  can  retain  certain  stales, 
if  no  other  matter  interfere,  and  that  by  which  it  can 
change  the  state  of  other  matter,  its  own  at  the  same  time 
undergoing  another  cluuige,  should  ne^  er  be  allowed  to  be 
separated.  There  are  two  classes  of  philosophical  specu- 
lators (for  no  religious  question  need  oe  allowed  to  enter), 
whoso  system  introduces  no  difficulty  into  the  details  of 
mechanical  philosophy  whidi  did  not  enter  into  its  prin- 
ciples. The  first  consists  of  those  theists  who  look  upon  the 
maintenance  of  the  creation  to  be  the  consequence  of  the 
same  power  as  that  whiuh  first  creMted,  and  who  consider  that 
one  moment's  cessation  of  a  sustaining  power,  of  the  sanw 
quality,  so  to  speak,  as  the  creative,  would  be  the  annihi- 
lation of  all  things :  the  second  consists  of  atheists,  who  will 
of  course  find  no  mwe  diffleully  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
universe  ^an  in  its  first  constmotion.  But  a  great  con- 
fusion of  ideas  is  introduced  into  all  flindamentaf  questions 
which  relate  to  matter,  by  the  existence  of  a  sect  which  we 
suspect  greatly  to  outnumber  either  of  the  former  two,  and 
whom  we  may  call  believers  in  the  Creator  and  not  in  the 
Maintainer.  These,  whatever  they  may  think  of  the  God 
of  the  moral  world,  imagine  that  the  God  of  the  material 
became  inactive  and  quiescent  as  soon  as  matter  was  created, 
and  endowed  with  certain  powers,  or  made  subject  to  certain 
laws.  These  laws,  which  are  really  their  minor  deities, 
carry  on  the  business  of  the  universe,  and  tiiey  can  abstract 
the  idea  of  God  altogether  from  the  continuance  of  the 
existence  of  matter,  though  not  from  its  first  creation. 
Among  them  may  be  fiiuna  manyof  the  literal  interpreters 
of  the  Mosaic  account  [Monoir  of  trx  £akth^  who  hold 
strictly  that  the  Creator  *  rested  from  bis  work,*  and  left 
matter  to  its  *  laws,'  except  on  certain  rare  intcn^itiom. 
Many  of  this  sect  have  admitted  the  laws  of  motion,  and, 
among  others,  the  power  of  matter  to  maintun  its  motion, 
because  there  was  an  appearance  of  inactive  sameness,  or 
want  of  change,  in  the  permanence  of  rest,  or  permanence 
of  direction  and  velocity.  But  they  have  been  startled  by 
the  entrance  of  attraction,  and  have  disputed  its  possibility 
on  account  of  the  absence  of  teeond  causes  sufficient  for  its 
explanation :  however  clearly  it  might  be  shown  that  all 
the  results  of  attraction  are  present  among  phenomena, 
they  would  not  allow  their/rs/  cause  to  be  awakened  from 
the  sleep  in  whieh  it  was  their  pleasure  to  suppose  him 
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of  the  moat  singular  mental  aberratioiw  vhich  ever  was 
manifested,  that  at  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  the  New- 
tonian doctrine,  the  first  mechanical  theory  which  rested  on 
tlie  tnaintmner  of  the  creation,  at  least  until  (which  lias  not 
yel  happened)  some  good  quiescent  *  second '  cause  was  d  tsco- 
vered— that  doctrine  was  frequently  obargad  with  atheism. 

If  the  earth  were  supposed  to  be  fixed,  we  might  ob- 
vioudv  (though  not  obliged  to  do  so)  begin  from  matter  at 
rest,  and  establiidi  flnt  that  law  of  motion  which  usually 
stands  flnt. 

The  third  law  of  motion  was  enunciated  by  Kewton  a* 
iollows: — 'Action and  reaction  are  equal  and  contrary;* 
which  lequiret  a  definition,  and  this  definition  will  require 
the  statement  of  the  principle,  or  something  amounting  to 
it,  in  a  more  definite  form.  We  may  readuy  suppose  that 
when  iftatter  communicates  to  other  matter  motion  which 
the  latter  bad  not  before,  the  former  must  lose  some  of  its 
own.  On  any  other  supposition,  the  connexion  of  matter 
with  other  matter  would  create  motion.  But  this  it  would 
Kem  to  do  in  the  case  of  attraction,  so  that  the  primd/ade 
objection  to  the  supp(»ition  of  matter  creating  motion  seems 
to  be  answered  by  an  instance.  It  must  however  be  observed 
lliot  in  every  case  of  nature,  the  creation  of  motion  by  attrao- 
lion  is  accompanied  by  the  creation  of  an  opposite  motion.  If 
a  magnetic  and  non-magnetic  needle  be  placed  in  water,  not 
only  wdl  the  noagnetic  needle  move  towards  the  other  nee- 
dle, but  the  other  needle  towards  the  magnetio  needle  It 
appears  then  that  opposite  motions  are  to  Iw  considered  as 
c(Hitraiy  effects ;  and,  if  applied  to  the  same  body,  we  know 
that  they  would  destnw  one  another.  In  hke  manner  then, 
as  in  conrideriog  the  first  law  of  motion,  we  have  to  leara 
that  maintenance  of  uniform  velocity  must  be  looked  at  aa 
inherent  io  matter,  and  as  not  arising  lh>m  external  causes ; 
»  in  the  third  we  are  taught  to  consider  opposite  velocities 
as  negations  each  of  the  ower — so  that  the  creation  of  both 
ia  equivalent  to  the  creation  of  neither,  and  not,  as  might 
be  supposed,  requiring  two  new  and  distinct  causes  of 
motion.  In  like  manner,  if  A  were  to  lend  a  sum  to  B, 
which  C  was  to  stand  engaged  to  repay,  a  credit  and  a 
debt  would  be  created  whi^  did  not  before  exist,  the  whole 
stock  of  the  community  remaining  unaltered. 

The  most  essential  part  of  the  principle  however  is 
derived  from  obsarvation  of  the  fact  that,  ctBiuia  paribu*^ 
the  more  matter  is  moved,  the  more  atowly  is  it  moved.  If 
the  magnetic  and  non-magnetic  needles  be  of  equal  mass, 
tfa^  wifl  at  the  end  of  any  time  have  equal  ana  contnuy 
velocities ;  but  if  the  magnet  be  double  of  the  other,  it  wiU 
in  the  same  time  acquire  only  half  the  velocity.  In  fkct, 
eonSdently  as  we  feel  entitled  to  expect  that,  in  some  sense 
or  other,  action  and  reaction  will  be  found  equal  and  con- 
trary, we  have  not  learnt  the  meaning  of  the  word  action 
as  long  as  we  think  only  of  velocity,  and  not  of  the  quan- 
tity of  matter  in  which  velocity  is  created.  A  cause  of  motion 
once  existing  and  which  was  entirely  expended  in  giving 
a  velocity  of  100  feet  per  second  to  a  ball  of  two  pounds 
weight,  Would  have  given  200  feet  per  second  to  a  ball 
of  one  pound  weight.  Hence  it  is  Mouihtum  which  is 
the  metsnre  of  the  aetiin  of  matter  upon  matter,  and  the 
definite  enunciation  of  the  third  law  is  as  ftllows: — 
Vfaeoever  any  matter  gains  momentum  in  one  direction, 
other  matter  either  loses  as  much  momentum  in  that  direc- 
tion, or  gains  as  much  in  the  contrary  direction.  Action 
then  is  creation  or  destruction  of  momentum ;  reaction  is 
destruction  or  creation :  while  the  destruction  of  momentum 
in  one  direction,  and  its  creation  in  the  contnuy  direction, 
are  equivalent  effects. 

The  absolute  strictness  of  this  law,  probable  as  it  is  ren- 
dered by  tmestrial  observations,  is  |»:oved  in  the  same  way 
•s  that  of  the  othen,  namely,  by  the  observation  of  the 
conformity  of  its  legitimate  deductions  with  observed  facts. 
But  the  law  being  once  admitted,  its  necessary  conse- 
()uences  may  be  carried  to  a  point  startling  to  those  readers 
who  are  not  aeoustomed  to  consider  any  dmee  oif  minut»- 
iwas  which  is  undiseoverableby  the  senses.  (See  the  remarks 
ilk  AmACTioN,  vol.  iii.,  p.  68.)  Those  who  can  eompreheul 
that,  if  the  law  of  attraction  be  true,  a  particle  of  snuff  in  a 
terrestrial  snuff-box  does  its  part  (though  but  a  small  one) 
towards  the  maiutenanoe  of  the  motions  of  the  solar  sys- 
tem by  its  Attraction  of  the  particles  in  a  Saturnian  snuff- 
hox  (if  the  inhabitants  of  that  planet  be  allowed  such  a 
luxury),  will  be  able  to  comprehend  that  the  earth  itself 
feels  (how  slightly,  we  need  not  say)  every  motion  which  is 
nwdeupoait.  Wbsn  Anhimedes  only  intated  a  point  i» 


rest  his  lever  upon,  in  order  to  move  the  world,  he  little 
thought  that  his  end  could  be  gained  by  walking  upon  its 
surface,  and  that  ha  made  peniaps  his  strongest  attempt 
when  he  hurried  out  of  the  bath  to  tell  kingHieroof  his 
new  method  of  detecting  the  goldsm<'h's  fraud.  In  walking 
forward  upon  the  earth,  which  friction  enables  us  to  ^o,  our 
feet  obviously  act  upon  it;  and  whatever  momentum  is 
oommunicated  to  ourselves,  the  same  is  lost  by  the  earth, 
or  gained  in  an  opposite  direction:  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  a  person  who  jumps  upwards.  Thus  the  whole 
momentum  of  the  universe,  estimated  in  any  one  direction, 
obtained  by  taking  the  velocity  of  every  mass  in  thst  direc- 
tion, remains  always  the  same,  at  least  unless  there  be 
somewhwe  in  the  universa  natter  which  obeys  other  laws 
than  those  of  our  system. 

The  three  laws  of  motion,  than,  may  be  thus  enun< 
ciated : — 

1.  HattK,  unacted  on  by  other  matter,  presen'cs  the 
state  which  it  had  when  action  last  ceased,  that  is  to  say. 
remains  at  rest,  if  it  were  then  at  rest,  or  if  it  were  then 
moving,  continues  to  move  with  the  same  velocity,  and  in 
the  same  direction.  Rest,  or  uniformity  of  direction  and 
velocity,  can  be  maintained  without  the  continuance  of 
external  action. 

2.  All  force,  or  cause  of  motion,  in  any  direction,  produces 
its  e^t  in  tluit  direction,  and  in  no  other ;  that  is,  the  dis- 
tance of  a  material  point  from  any  line,  at  the  end  of  a 
given  time,  is  uuffeoted  by  forces,  whatever  they  may  b^ 
which  act  in  that  line     parallel  to  it 

3.  Aotion  of  matter  upon  matter  is  evidenced  by  the 
creation  of  momratum,  and  measured,  in  any  direction,  by 
the  momentum  created  in  that  direction:  and  action  is 
always  accom^uied  by  equal  and  contrary  reaction ;  that 
is,  momentum  is  never  created  in  any  one  direction,  without 
a  loss  of  the  same  momentum  in  that  direction,  or  the 
creation  of  an  equal  momentum  in  the  oppoute  direction. 

Professor  Whewell  (to  whose '  First  Principles  of  Mecha- 
nics,* Deighton,  Cambridge,  1832,  we  should  particularly 
refer  the  reader,  observing  that  the  French  writers  are 
remarkably  vague  and  indistinct  in  their  treatment  of  the 
fundamental  points  of  mechanics)  has  lately  (Comd.  f^t. 
Tran$.y  vol.  v.,  part  ii.)  entered  into  the  question  *  On  the 
Nature  of  the  Truth  of  the  Laws  of  Motion that  is,  whe- 
ther thOT  are  *iuce*tary,  and  capable  of  demonstration  by 
means  self-evident  axioms,  like  the  truths  of  geometry, 
or  gmpineai,  and  only  known  to  be  true  by  trial  and  obsw- 
vation,  like  such  general  rules  as  weobtam  in  natural  his- 
tory.'  His  conclusion  is  that  there  is  a  necessary  and  em- 
pincid  part  in  each,  ss  follows  :— 


Neoessary. 

1.  Velocity  does  not 

change  without 
a  cause. 

2.  Ihe  aeoelerating 

quantity  of  a 
'  force   IS  mea- 
sured  by  the 
acceleration 
produced. 

3.  Reaction  is  equal 

and  opposite  to 
action. 


Rn|Mncah 
The  time  for  which  a  bod^  has 
already  been  in  motion  u  not 
a  oause  of  cban^  of  velooi^. 
The  Telocity  and  dveetion  of  the 
motion  which  a  body  alreidy 
possesses  are  not  either  n 
thetft  causes  which  change 
the  acceleration  produced. 

The  connection  of  the  parts  of 
a  body,  or  of  a  system  of 
bodies,  and  the  action  to 
which  the  body  or  system  is 
already  subject,  are  not  either 
of  them  causes  which  change 
the  effects  of  any  addition^ 
action. 

From  the  preceding  it  will  appear  that  the  neeeatary  part 
of  each  law  is  either  a  verbal  proposition  or  disputable.  To 
say  that  vdocity  does  not  change  without  a  cause,  is.  a  refer- 
ence to  that  permanent  association  of  change  with  reason 
for  chanoB  which,  habit  derived  from  experience,  if  notldng 
cds^  would  lead  us  to  make  in  all  cases,  whether  concern* 
ing  motion  or  snything  else :  the  law  of  matter  is  found  in 
the  empirical  part.  Again,  the  accelerating  quantity  of  a 
force  can  mean  nothing  but  the  acceleration  produced ;  for 
our  only  meaning^  of  f<vce  is  cause  of  motion  or  alteration 
of  motion,  and  it  u  an  identical  j>roposition  that  the  accele- 
rating  quantity  of  a  cause  of  acceleration  is  measured  by 
the  acceleration  produced.  Thirdly,  if  io  '  reaction  is  equal 
and  opposite  to  action '  we  are  to  understand  by  action  the 
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s«*  the  necesntjf  of  the  proposition :  «hfle  if  it  Iw  meiteljr 
nuderstood  that  there  is  ft  somewhat  vhieh  matter  cannot 
give  to  odier  matter  without  itself  lonng  the  same,  we  may. 
•8  in  the  case  of  the  presumed  necessary  part  of  the  first 
law,  deny  that  it  is  any  peculiar  property  at  matter  which  is 
stated.  It  is  the  mode  of  measuring  this  somewhat  which 
makes  this  law  have  a  spedfle  meaning  with  reference  to 
matter. 

The  mistaken  into  which  philosophers  fell  upon  the  laws 
of  motion  are  uninterestinii;  except  in  the  applications  which 
were  made  of  them ;  ana  in  the  article  Motion  of  thx 
Ear'^h  will  be  found  enough  of  these  to  give  an  idea  of 
the  difficulties  which  suCh  fallacies  placed  in  the  way  of 
sounil  knowledge.  A  full  account  of  the  labours  of  Galileo  is 
accessible  to  all  in  the  life  of  -that  great  man,  published  in 
the  '  Libraiv  of  Useful  Knowledge.'  For  an  account  of  the 
notions  of  Descartes  on  the  same  sulnect,  see  Vorticbs. 
The  flrtt  distinct  enunciation  of  these  laws  appears  in  the 
Principii  of  Newton,  since  whose  time  thc^  have  been 
usually  quoted  in  (heir  present  form  and  number. 

Though  all  mechaaical  problems  admit  of  solution  upon 
the  assumption  of  these  laws,  in  conjunction  with  those  which 
ma?  be  called  the  distinctive  properties  of  the  solid,  fluid, 
and  gaseous  slates,  yet  the  purposes  of  mechanical  inquiry 
are  belter  served  by  certain  general  principles  deduced  from 
them,  the  proper  conception  of  which  can  only  be  made  by 
mathematicians,  and  are  therefore  referred  to  a  purely  ma- 
thematical article  [ViRTtiAL  Vslocities]  ;  see  also  Prks- 
lUBs,  Force,  Inertia,  Cbntrifbtal  and  Cbntrifuoal 
Forces,  Acceleration,  Velocitv,  &e. ;  Motiko  Fobcb  ; 
particularly  the  article  Inertia,  for  the  reason  of  the  non- 
mtroduction  of  that  word. 

Among  the  many  absurdities  which  have  arisen  out  of  a' 
misapprehension  of  the  laws  of  motion,  is  the  attempt  to 
discover  what  is  called  a  perpetual  motion,  or  a  machine 
which  of  itself  would  hever  stop.  The  earth  and  planets 
are  such  machines  in  their  rotations  on  their  axes ;  and  we 
have  seen  that  any  particle  of  matter,  unacted  on  by  other 
matter,  and  once  in  motion,  is  a  perpetual  motion.  If  a 
wheel  attached  to  an  axle  could  be  deprived  of  friction 
at  the  pivots,  and  enclosed  in  a  permanently  air-tight 
and  perfectly  exhausted  receiver,  it  would  also,  when  once 
in  motion,  be  a  perpetual  motion.  But  as  long  as  any 
friction  or  resistance,  however  small,  is  perpetually  retard- 
ing the  motion,  it  is  obvbus  that  thevelocity,  if  maintained, 
must  be  indebted  to  some  external  sup|)ly  of  moving  power. 
To  take  the  ease  of  friction,  which  arises  from  the  rough- 
ness of  the  support^,  and  which,  independently  of  adhenon, 
may  be  considered  as  a  rapid  succession  of  reey  small  jolts, 
by  which  the  roughnesses  of  the  one  surface  strike  upon 
those  of  the  other,  and  communicateaportion  of  momentum 
to  ttuB  frame,  and  finally  to  the  earth :  to  suppose  that  a  wheel 
as  above  described  could  go  on  for  ever,  with  friction,  would 
be  to  suppose  that  there  could  be  action  without  reaction. 
In  fact,  a  perpetual  motion,  such  as  is  intended  to  be  made  by 
the  speculators  on  the  subject,  is  nothing  less  tlvut  a 
machine  which  will  work  for  ever  without  new  moving 
power ;  it  being  not  one  bit  less  absurd  to  suppose  that  it 
would  perpetually  overcome  friction  and  atmospberio  resist- 
anoe,  tnan  that  it  would  cohtinae  to  supply  the  hnpetns 
neeessary  to  carry  on  the  sawing  of  a  plank  or  the  weaving 
of  lace.   

MOTION  OF  THE  EARTH.  The  theory  of  gravita- 
tiou  has  placed  this  question  on  a  footing  entirely  different 
from  that  on  which  it  was  argued,  whether  by  Aristotelians 
or  Copemicana.  Both  of  the  latter  parties  suppoaed  the 
existence  of  a  fixed  central  body  somewhere,  whicn  the  first 
of  them  would  have  to  be  the  earth,  and  the  second  the 
sun.  This  centrum  mundi,  or  centre  of  the  universe,  is 
exploded,  and  with  it  all  the  systems,  whether  Ptolemaic  or 
Copemican,  which  preceded  the  discoveries  of  Newton, 
But,  as  already  noticed  in  Copbrnicvs,  the  existing  system 
preserves  the  name  of  that  great  man ;  the  reason  bein^ 
that  its  distinctive  peculiariw  is  ntained  relatively,  if  not 
■bs^lutely,  namdy,  that  the  planets  all  move  round  the  sun, 
or  round  a  point  near  to  the  sun.  But  it  is  added  to  the 
real  Copemican  i^tem,  t^t  snn,  planets,  and  all,  may  b^ 
and  probably  are,  in  motion ;  the  tiwislation,  as  it  is  called, 
of  the  whole  system  being  very  nearly  rectilinear,  and  Uie 
curvature,  if  any.  arising  from  the  attraction  of  the  fixed 
EtaiB.  Nothing  but  a  long  course  of  observation  can  setUe 
this  last  part  of  the  question. 

In  appraadiing  the  <M  oentroverq' <m  the  motion  «f  ti» 


earth,  we  confine  ourselves  rather  to  the  argnments  by 
which  it  was  opposed  dian  to  those  hy  which  it  was  sup- 
ported. For  m»  we  have  two  reasons:  firstly,  that  the 
latter  are  well  known  and  extensively  circulated,  while  the 
former,  unless  preserved  in  historical  articles,  will  find  the 
oblivion  from  which  they  have  no  intrinsic  merit  to  rescue 
them;  secondly,  that  the  controversies  of  the  present  day 
may  be  usefully  illustrated  by  recurring  to  the  long-decided 
struggle  between  the  Copemicans  and  their  opponents.  We 
have  now  ^mong  us  those  who  would  fetter  all  new  truths 
by  their  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  though  they 

Sruietly  acquiesce  in  the  defeat  which  their  own  principle 
ormerly  received.  The  charges  still  brought  against  the 
cultivators  of  the  sciences,  *  to  the  distress  and  disgust  of 
every  well- constituted  mind,'  as  Sir  J.  Herachel  expresses 
it.  uould  be  looked  at,  not  as  the  honest  mantfestattoos  of 
an  alarm  newly  awaluned  by  the  circunutaDces  of  the 
present  day,  but  as  the  effects  of  an  abiding  spirit,  which 
has  always  opposed  investigation,  and  vhie^  if  it  had  pre- 
vailed,  would  have  smothered  idl  the  knowledge  of  nature 
which  has  been  acquired  in  the  last  two  centuries.  If 
some  of  those  who  have  constituted  themselves  successors 
of  the  cardinals  who  forced  Galileo  to  recant,  have  learnt 
from  the  past  history  of  their  own  cause,  and  from  the 
temper  of  the  present  age,  to  show  the  real  scope  of  their 
system  less  openly  than  it  appeared  in  the  seventeendi  cen- 
tuiy,  the  compliment  which  tney  thus  pay  to  the  advancing 
intelligence  of  mankind,  though  received  with  thanks  and 
highly  aj^preciated,  should  not  be  accepted  as  an  equivalent 
for  the  mischief  which  must  result  from  a  sueceiifui  attempt 
to  phtce  the  great  question  of  Revelation  upon  a  Use  basis. 
The  case  of  those  who  now  endeavour  to  impede  the  pro- 
gress of  geol<^  is  so  similar  in  its  fhndamental  points  to 
that  of  the  former  labourers  to  the  same  effect  in  the  fieldof 
astronomy,  that  the  circulation  of  some  account  of  the  latter 
will  perhaps  enable  our  readers  to  help  themselves  in  ftxm- 
ing  their  opinion  of  the  former. 

When  the  work  of  Copernicus  appeared  in  1543,  it  seems 
to  have  been  considered  as  a  mere  attempt  to  demonstrate 
(see  the  old  use  of  this  word  in  Dekonstration)  the  mo- 
tions of  the  heavenly  bodies  in  a  more  simple  way.  Guarded 
as  it  was  by  the  expressions  of  the  preface,  it  was  neglected 
as  a  purely  speculative  trial  of  a  strange  and  impossible 
hypothesis.  lo  1566  Ramus  (Scof.  JfoM.)  simply  reproaches. 
Copernicus  with  tiie  pgantie  chanwter  of  his  hypothesis, 
snd  says  it  would  have  tieen  better  \o  have  taken  one  nearer 
to  the  troth,  in  a  manner  which  implies  that  he  thought 
both  were  agreed  as  to  what  the  tmth  really  was.  Coper- 
nicus himself,  as  we  have  seen,  treated  his  own  ideas  as  a 
reproduction  of  those  of  the  antients,  and  in  truth  the  ex- 
istence of  such  a  doctrine  as  the  earth's  motion  was  per- 
fectly well  known  to  all  men  of  teammg.  Aristotle  (in  his 
second  book  on  the  Heavens)  states  that  Pythagoras  and 
his  followers  placed  the  sun  in  the  centre,  on  account  of  the 
superior  excellence  which  they  attributed  to  the  element  of 
fire,  of  which  they  supposed  the  sun  to  be  made.  Different 
auUiorities  give  the  same  opinion  (whether  with  or  without 
the  reason)  to  Pbilolaus,  Ajiaximander,  Nicetaa,  Seleucua, 
Cleanthes,  Leucippus,  Ecpbantus,  Heraelides  Pooticus. 
and  Aristarehus.  The  introduction  of  Fytb^oras,  as  a 
predecessor  of  Copernicus,  is  as  rational  aa  would  be  the 
connection  of  the  modem  atomic  theory  with  the  doctrines 
of  Epicurus ;  and  much  of  the  same  kind  is  an  assertion 
not  unfrequently  made,  that  (Ordinal  Cusa  was  a  supports 
of  the  earth's  motion.  This  writer  iDe  DoctS  Ignorantid, 
lib.  ii.,  c.  II )  certainly  denies  that  there  can  be  any  centre 
of  the  universe ;  for,  says  he,  if  there  were  a  centre,  there 
would  be  a  circumfi»ence,  that  is,  a  termination,  to  the  uni- 
verse :  and  his  reasons  relative  to  the  earth's  motion  are  of 
the  same  degree  of  force.  He  is  more  rational  in  the  next 
chapter,  where  he  explains  that  the  apparent  motion  of 
other  bodies  may  be  that  of  the  spectator.  RiccioU  eit«s  a 
sermon  of  Cusa,  which  proves,  says  he.  that  the  eardiiial 
bad  come  to  a  aonnder  opinion ;  for  he  speaks  of  God's 
angels  or  intoUigenees  movh^  tlie  sun  and  stara.  Nothing 
can  better  illustrate,  in  our  opinion,  the  arguments  against 
RJeeioli  and  his  predecessors ;  when  Vba  cardinal  is  writing 
for  men  of  scienoe,  he  advances,  after  his  foshion,  the  doc- 
trine of  the  earth's  motion ;  when  he  is  writing  txcitations 
(not  exereitatiotts,  as  Riecioli  says)  to  religious  feeling,  he 
^leaks  of  God's  works  in  a  manner  which  persons  in  geoe- 
r«l  understood :  iu  confounding  the  preacher  of  religion  with 
the  phUMbtrhor.  Ri«rio(;,^^.v^^p^his  dsgr. 
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and  only  repeated  bi»  own  mode  of  treating  Moms»  Isaiab, 
and  the  writer  of  Job.  But  it  would  have  been  bet^  to 
liave  aqpied  hj  aualoKy.  that  if  either  at  the  btter  had 
written  a  professedly  pbiuwt^hical  wostk,  he  la^ihl;  whatever 
appears  to  the  coutruy  from  his  teligioiu  wntingi*  have  ad- 
mitted the  motion  of  the  earth. 

Copemiona  bad  no  predecessor  as  a  mathematical  rea- 
■onerupon  the  question.  The  first  continental  followers  of 
the  new  system  were  Rbeticus,  Reinbold,  McBstlinus  the 
instructor  of  Kepler,  and  Urstitius,  who  was  nobably  the 
instructor  of  Galilea  In  1556  appeared  in  En^nd  the 
■  Castle  of  Knowledge^'  by  Recorde  [Rscobdb,  Robsiit],  in 
which  a  cautious  and  implied  avowal  of  Coperatcan  princi- 
ples ii  made,  and  also  the  Epbemeris  of  John  Field, 
expressly  computed  from  Copernicus  and  Rainhold.  John 
Dee  sod  his  pupil  Thomas  Digges  (son  of  Leonard)  were  both 
avowed  Copemieans:  the  first  abmtnte  defence  of  the  ays- 
tern  is  oontained  in  the  appendix  to  the  *  Progpoetioation 
Everlasting,'  &c.  of  Leonard  Dt^^  republished  by  Tho- 
loas  Di^^  (who  added  the  appendix)  in  1694.  This  ap- 
poidixisealted'AFbrflt Description <rfthe  CcBlestial  Orb«M, 
according  to  the  most  Ancient  Doctrine  of  the  Pythago- 
reans; lately  zeuiued  by  Copernicus,  and  1^  Geometriujl 
Demonstratitou  approued,'  We  shall  quote  from  this  work 
tlie  account  (in  modern  spelling)  of  '  what  reasons  moved 
AiittoUe  and  others  that  followed  him  to  think  the  earth 
to  rest  ioimoveable  as  a  centre  to  the  whole  world.' 

'The  most  effectual  reasons  that  they  produce  to  prove 
llie  earth's  sUibility  in  the  middle  or  lowest  part  of  the 
vorld  is  that  of  Gravity  and  Levi^.  Fox,  of  all  other,  the 
dement  of  tha  earth  (say  they)  is  most  heavy,  and  all  the 
pondemu  things  are  euried  into  it>  striving  (as  it  were)  to 
my  even  down  to  the  inmoat  part  thereofl  For  tbe  evth 
bo^  round,  into  the  which  ul  weighty  things  on  every 
aide  Mi,  making  right  angles  on  the  soperfioies,  jnss  to  the 
centre,  seeing  every  right  line  that  fiUleth  perpendicularly 
upon  the  honxon  in  that  place  where  it  touchelh  the  eartl^ 
must  needs  pass  by  the  centre.  And  those  things  that  are 
cairied  toward  that  medium,'  or  middle  point,  *it  is  likely 
that  there  also  they  would  rest  So  much  therefore  the 
rather  shall  the  earth  rest  in  the  middle,  and  (reoeiviug  all 
things  into  itself  that  fkll)  by  his  own  weight  shall  be  most 
immoveable.  Agai6,  tbey  seek  to  prove  it  by  reason  of 
motion  and  his  nature;  rar  of  one  and  the  same  simple 
Mdy  the  motion  must  also  be  simple,  saith  Aristotle.  Of 
simple  motions  thoe  are  two  kinds,  li^t  ud  eiir  <lar: 
light  are  either -op  or  down;  so  that  every  aimple  noUjn  is 
Mther  downwara  toward  the  cantre,  or  upward  from  die 
oenln^  w  efaeolar  abont  the  oentie.  Now  unto  the  earth 
and  water,  in  reapeet  of  tbeir  weight,  the  motion  downward 
is  convenient  to  seek  the  centre ;  to  air  and  Are,  in  r^aid 
of  their  lightness,  upward  and  ftom  the  centra.  So  it  is 
meet  to  these  elements  to  attribute  the  right  or  straight 
motioD.  and  to  the  heavens  only  it  is  proper  oirculariy 
about  this  mean  or  oentre  to  be  turned  round.  Thus  mtai 
Ahttotle.  If  therofere  (saith  Ptolemy  of  Alexandria)  the 
earth  should  turn  but  only  by  that  daily  motion,  things 
quite,  contrary  to  these  should  happen.  For  his  motion 
ihould  be  most  swift  and  violent,  that  in  twenty-four  hoars 
should  let  pass  the  whole  oireuit  of  the  earth ;  and  those 
things  wtueh,  hy  sudden  turning,  are  stirred,  are  altoge^er 
nnraeet  to  eollact,  but  rather  to  disperse  things  united, 
soteas  they  should  by  somo  firm  fiMtening  be  kept  tt^iether. 
Andloagere  this  theearth,  being  dissfdved  in  pieoea,  should 
have  been  scattered  through  the  heavens,  which  were  a 
uonlwry  to  think  of ;  and  much  more  beasts  and  all  other 
weights  that  are  loose  could  not  remain  unshaken.  But 
alio  things  foiling  should  not  light  on  the  places  perpendi- 
cular under  them,  neither  shouM  thay  fall  directly  thereto, 
tbe  same  being  vitdently  in  the  meaowhite  carried  away. 
Clouds  also  and  other  things  hanging  in  the  air  should 
always  seem  to  us  to  be  earned  toward  the  we^*  In  his 
tnswer  to  the  preceding.  DiggeS  propounds  the  experiment 
whidi  was  afterwards  urged  (by  Aote  who  had  not  tried  it) 
^inst  Copernicus,  as  follows:  *Of  things  eaoending  and 
descending  in  respect  of  the  WMld,  we  must  oonfess  them 
to  have  a  m^ed  notion  of  righi  and  cireular,  albdt  it  seem 
to  us  rigbt  and  straight,  not  otherwise  than  if,  in  a  ship 
under  a  man  should  softly  let  a  plummet  down  from 
the  top  sloDg  by  tbe  mast  even  to  tbe  deck:  this  (dummet 
pasang  always  by  the  straight  mast  seemeth  also  to  fall  in 
a  right  line ;  but  bdne  \iy  discourse  of  reason  weighed,  his 
motkm  ii  fonod  mixM  (tf*nght  and  eiroular.*  nom  his 


^fhee  Digges  appears  to  have  oonsidered  magnetism  as 
the  eatase «  the  eartVs  8elf<iutaining  power;  an  opinion 
earned  fbrthor  by  Oilbert  (the  next  B^lish  Copemica^) 
in  1600,  who,  in  his  hook  on  the  ma^^  endeavours  to 
deduoe  the  earth's  motion  from  magnetic  eausei,  as  well  aa 
theprecassipn  of  tha  equinoxes. 

Hitberto  the  theologieal  port  of  the  controversy  has  not 
made  its  appearance.  We  must  date  this  view  of  the  ques- 
tion from,  the  discoveries  of  Galileo.  Neither  in  antient  nor 
modern  times  have  those  who  would  bind  over  the  sciences 
to  agree  wiUi  their  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  ever 
taken  alarm  at  hypotheses,  until  those  hypotheses  began  to 
have  fvsf*  in  their  &vour.  The  inconsistency  is  worth 
noting;  for  taking  these  objectors  on  their  own  principles, 
there  may  be  impiefy  (if  the  Bible  be  a  revelation  of  philo- 
sophy) in  propounding  a  theory  which  contradicts  it;  but 
there  can  be  none  in  stating  the  results  which  follow  from 
aolual  investigation :  the  thoughts  of  the  mind  of  man  may 
contradiot  revealed  science  (if  such  there  be),  but  the  works 
of  the  Ood^  of  nature  can  hardly  detect  fiklsehood  in  the 
Qod  of  revelation.  It  was  Copemieus  then,  and  not  Galileo, 
who  was  the  heretic,  if  heresy  there  were  in  tbe  case ;  but 
the  former  and  hi?  immediate  disciples  slept  in  peace, 
while  the  latter  was  forced  to  sign  a  recantation.  The  story 
of  G-AiUBO  is  so  well  known,  from  the  par^  use  which  has 
been  made  of  it  amongst  us,  as  well  as  from  tbe  excellent 
aoconnt  of  Hr.  Drinkwater  (Bethune)  in  the  'Library  of 
Use&d  Knowledge'  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  go  into  details. 
It  has  been  a  severe  lesson  to  the  Roman  Catholic  church  to 
beware  of  bringing  its  inbllibility  to  the  practical  test  of  a 
deolaration  in  philosophy.  We  sajr  the  Roman  church, 
for  though  admitting  that  the  seven  inquisitors  who  signed 
the  indietment  against  Galileo  are  not  to  be  regarded,  upon 
Uie  principles  of  that  church,  as  a  final  authority,  yet  the 
sufferance  of  their  decision  for  two  centuries  must  be  con- 
strued as  the  act*  of  a  oburcb  which  is  jealous  above  all 
others  of  what  is  tau^t  or  done  by  its  ministers.  The 
Minims  Le  Seur  and  Jacquier  knew  better  than  we  can  do 
in  what  state  the  doctrine  of  the  earth's  motion  was  leflt  by 
the  prooess ;  their  declaration  at  the  commencement  of  the 
third  book  of  their  edition  of  Newton  (1742X  runs  as  fol- 
lows :  '  NewloQ  in  this  third  book  assumes  the  hypothesis 
of  the  motion  of  the  earth.  The  propositions  of  the  author 
cannot  be  explained  otherwise  than  by  making  the  same 
hypothesis.  Hence  we  have  been  obliged  to  pSk  m  a  eha- 
racier  not  our  fum,  (Uinc  alienun  eoacti  sumus  gerere 
personam.)  But  we  profess  obedience  to  the  decrees  pro* 
mulgated  by  sovereign  pontiffs  against  the  motion  ot  the 
earth.*  At  the  same  time,  with  reference  to  the  reproaches 
heaped  upon  the  whole  body  of  Roman  Catholics  for  thia 
perseoution  of  Galileo,  wo  heartily  wish  that  all  penecutions* 
CathoUe  and  FMeatant,  bad  been  as  honest  and  as  mild. 
There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  perfect  good  &ith  of  the 
whole  proeeediog :  and,  remembenng  Uiat  the  tribunal  waa 
one  of  which  Cialtleo  himself  admitted  tbe  jurisdiction,  and 
supposing  the  inquisitors  to  have  believed  they  were  doing 
their  duty,  any  less  amount  of  sevwity  would  have  been  a  pal- 
mble  respeot  of  persons  (for  Galileo  had  powerful  friends). 
For  ounuvea,  ire  would  as  soon  have  been  among  the  inquisi- 
tors as  in  the  position  of  Galileo  himself,  if  it  he  true  that,  on 
rising  from  his  knees,  after  taking  tbe  most  solemn  oaths 
that Iw  *  aluwed,  eursed,  and  dete^d  *  the  doeirine  of  tbe 
motica  of  ue  earth,  be  rtipeated  aside  to  a  friend,  *Efmrei 
MaioM*(*Itdo*im«ive,fbraIlthat').  We  may  pity,  but  can- 
not «dmire.either  party.  Not  to  leave  unsaid  any  palliative 
on  either  side,  we  may  state  that  the  exdamation  m  Galileo 
has  no  very  good  aiitboritf,  and  that  tha  inquisitors  Uienn 
s^ves  were  not  unanimous.  One  of  them,  the  cardinal 
Bentivoglio,  slates  in  his  memoirs,  that  he  did  all  he  could 
to  |»event  the  decision.  It  should  also  be  noticed  that  the 
prohibitions  issued  at  tbe  time  were  mostly  against  works 
written  in  Italian;  we  cannot  help  suspecting  that  tbe 
opinion  would  have  remained  unassailed  if  it  bad  been  ex- 

*  Th«  VmtX  power  mnit,  upon  Ow  wbola,  hm  bwa  modenlel;  oMd  In 
wHmorphaaNiptkr,  tr  wataavjKlgvnMBth*  fiMtitnM  )«id  m  Uiii  ow 
OM  of  Galtlao.  It  u  Um  rtuduf  ptbof  Uiatan  lUhont;  whieb  tuM  luted  a 
thoauAd  TMis  WM  ftll  the  Umr  amployed  in  checking  the  pro^M*  oT  tbouKhU 
Thmanontahilf  one  ortirooUi«rtDitkBe^,biitthoMwbainaka  raaat  oTilw 
osltfy  doiMiknow  Umiil 

BM  tba  mnt  ■mii'i^  appUeation  o(  tlis  cm  befbta  lu  is  tliat  frtc|iwDtljr 
iBMle  by  tho  mdtBMni  wilwra  who  publish  th^lr  <nm  grvnt  dlacoveiiM  Thno 
nomlf  r  cte  tha  oTGaliUo  u  a  pu«U«l  to  the  m^/c  I  of  tben>Ml*Ub 

t  Hr.  Drinkwater  rtato*  Ui«t  both  Uopnaiiiui  awl  Oalileo  Icinaia  in  tho 
Index  ExpurgKtoriiM  Tor  1SS9  with  '  nid  oorriptm*  lo  mcU^  It  qqpMn  hnw- 
ewrUMttboMolMkawaBd  •Uentfami  w jft  wUdt  tin 
lowad  to  ba  fMd  ««M  MlUod  In  182k 
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pressed  only  in  LatiD.  The  qaesUon  just  dwnuied  «u 
settled  Jane  22,  16JIS.  bat  this  wu  not  the  banning  of 
the  controverty.  The  fbUowing  list  of  writings  will  save 
future  reference.  Tfaey  are  headed  by  theirdates:— I614i 
Scheiner,  *  Dtsqu. Hath. de  oontr.  et  novitat.  Aitron. 
Foscarini.  'Epistola  Italicade  mobil.  terra;'  1615,  Luniga, 
*Lett.  sopra  I'opin.  del  Copentico ;'  1616,  Cruger*,  'Disput. 
de  quot  telluris  revol. ;'  1618-1622,  Kepler,  *  Epit  Astron. 
Copem.;*  1619,  Lansberg  (Philip),  'Comm.  in  motam 
terra ;'  also  tracts  of  Ursinus.  Campanella,  and  Godenius ; 
1619,  Fienua,  *  Disp.  an  Ccelum  moveaturet  terra  quiescat.;* 
1631,  Morimta,  *  Famoai  et  antiqni  problematis  de  telluris 
motu  et  quiete  hactenus  optata  solutio;*  1631,  Fromondus, 

*  Antaristamhus,  aire  Orbis  terra  immobilis;'  1633,  Galileo, 

*  Dial,  sopra  i  due  massimi  sistemi  del  mondo^  Tdfemaico  e 
Copernicano,'  the  prohibited  work ;  l633,lAnsber^  (James, 
■on  of  Philip).  *  ApoL  comment.  Phil.  Lansberg  in  motum 
terra;*  1634,  Monnus,  *Resp.  ad  J.  Lansberg  Apolt^.;' 
1634,  RoBse,  '  Confiit.  opin.  Lansbergi!  ;*  1635,  Linemann,  - 
'  Disput.  math,  adstruens  mot.  dium.  telluri  vindicandum 
ewe-,  1638,  Wilkins,  'Discourse  tending  to  prove  that 'tis 
probable  there  may  be  another  habitable  world  in  the 
moon  ;*  1 638,  Bouiliaud,  *  Philolaus,  sive  diss,  de  vero  syst. 
mundi  ;*  1640,  Dcetus,  *  De  terra,  unico  centre  motus, 
disp. ;'  1640,  Wilkins  (anonymous), '  A  Discourse  tending 
to  prove  that  'tis  probable  the  earth  is  one  of  the  planets 

1642,  Crassendi,  '  BpistoUe  dusD  de  motu  impresso  a  mo- 
tore  translato  ;*  tracts  of  Deusingius,  Morinns,  and  others ; 

1643,  Morinus,  *  Al»  telluris  fractn,  contra  Gassendwa  ;' 
1643,  Claramontius,  * Antiphiblaus;*  1644,  ^laecus,  'An- 
ticopernlcusCatholieut;'  1645,  Rbeita,  *  Oeulus  Enoch  et 
Elm*  (dei^nce  of  the lyohonie  system);  1645,  Bouiliaud, 

*  Astronomia  Phflolaiea;*  1645,  Christian,  'Disput  de  trip, 
mundi  system.;'  1645,  Grandamicus,  'Nova  Demonstr. 
immob.  terra  ex  virtute  magnettca;*  1646,  Rosse,  'The 
New  Planet  no  Planet,t  or  the  Earlh  no  Wandering  Star, 
except  in  the  wandering  heads  of  Galileans'  (answer  to  Wil- 
kins);  1647,  (Hsucndi,  '  Institutio  Astronomica ; ' -1649, 
Gassendi, '  Apol.  in  Horini  hb  cui  tit.  Also  telluris  fractn 
una  cum  tribua  Galilei  Epistolis  de  Conciliatione  Sacra 
Scnpturee  cum  sysieraate  telluris  mobilis;'  1651,  RicoioH, 

*  Almagestum  Novum;'  1653,  Dubois,  '  Dialogus  Hieolo- 

gtcu-astronomicus :'  1655,  Herbinius,  '  Examea  Controv. 
imosB,'  &c.;  1656,  anonymous, '  Demonstr.  math,  inepti- 
arura  J.  Dubois;*  1665,  Fabri,  *  Dial.  ptm.  in  quibua  de 
motu  terra  disputatur;*  1668.  Ricoioli,  *  ftj^mento  fiuco- 
matematico  contro  il  moto  diumo  della  terra;'  16S0,  Bian- 
ohini,  'Dial,  contra  il  syst.  Copem.;*  1688,  H^^lions, 

*  Syst  Mundi  Copem.  demonstr.' 
The  controversy  ceases  to  have  any  interest  after  the 

publication  of  the  Principia  of  Newton.  Even  to  this 
day,  we  believe  there  are  some  who  deny  the  earth's  motion, 
on  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  and  every  now  and  then 
a  work  appears  producing  mathematical  reasons  for  that 
denial ;  these  works,  as  fast  as  published,  after  making  each 
two  converts  and  a  half  in  a  country  town,  are  heard  of  no 
more  until  fifty  years  afterwards,  when  they  are  discovwed 
by  bibliomaniacs  bound  up  in  volumes  of  tracts  with  dis- 
aertatiotis  on  sauariag  the  circle,  and  perpetual  motion,  and 
pa^hlets  predicting  national  banknipt(r)r. 

We  shall  now  recapitulate  some  of  tiie  arguments  against 
the  earth's  motioD,  taking  first  the  scriptural  and  after- 
wards the  physical. 

The  scriptural  aif  uments  are  of  two  kinds,  Copemioan 
and  anti-Copemican,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
assertera  of  the  earth's  motion,  almost  with  one  aeoord,  ad- 
mitted the  Scriptures  as  a  judge  of  the  controversy.  The 
fbUowing  are  some  of  the  texU  and  ailments.  We  take 
them  from  Fienus,  Fromond,  Morin,  Rosse,  and  Riceioli  on 
the  one  side,  and  from  their  statements  of  their  opponents' 
anamMits,  or  tnm  Wilkins*  on  the  other. 

AoAn  zix.,  4, 5,  6 :  'In  them  hath  he  art  a  tabamaele 
far  ib9  suD,  which  is  aa  a  brid^nom  ooming  out  of  his 
ohamber,  and  iquceth  as  a  strong  man  to  run  a  race.  Bis 
going  forth  is  from  the  end  of  the  heaven,  and  his  oircuit 
unto  the  ends  of  it.'  Here  it  is  remarked  that  the  metaphor, 
where  it  exists,  is  explicit,  in  *  at  a  bridegroom.*  *  a*  a 
strong  man,'  hut  that  the  words  which  apply  to  the  sun's 
motion  are  absolute  asiertioii. 

Sed0$ituttt  i.  4,  fce. :  '  One  goiamtion  pasieth  away, 

•  Th«  PneeptororBmllM. 

tLalnde  litMa  Latin  tlOat  WSdsMtkasiriMbsrit  WMfobltaliii  la 
Uta  u  Uw  MOW  Um  or  aot 


a&d  another  generation  eometh ;  but  the  earth  aindath  fbr 
ever.  Hie  sun  also  arisetii,  and  the  san  eoMh  down,  and 
faasteth  to  his  place  whence  he  aroaa.  The  wind  goeth 
towards  the  boqUi,  and  tumeth  about  onto  the  nwlh.  la 
the  Vulgate,  the  last  sentence  reftea  to  the  buil  '  Oritur 
sol  et  occidit,  et  ad  locum  suum  revertitur,  ibique  re- 
nasoens  gyrat  per  meridiem,  et  flectitur  ad  aquiloDem.' 

Jothaoy  X.  12:  '  Sun,  stand  thou  still  upon  Gibeon,  and 
thou,  moon,  in  the  valley  of  Ajalon.  And  the  sun  stood 
still,  and  the  moon  stayed. ...  So  the  sun  stood  still  in  the 
midst  of  heaven,  and  hasted  not  to  go  down  dbout  a  whole 
day.'  It  was  contended  that  the  earth  ought  to  have  been 
made  to  stand  still,  *  if  Joshua  had  been  a  CJopemican.' 

2  Kings,  XX.  11:  'And  he  brought  the  Uiadow  ten 
degrees  baokwards*  by  which  it  had  gone  down  in  the  d^ 
of  Abas.'  ItauA,  xxxviii.  8:  '  So  the  son  returned  ten 
degrees,  by  which  degrees  it  was  gone  down.* 

Psalm  xciiL  1 :  '  The  world  also  is  stablished  that  it  can- 
not be  moved.*  Psalm  civ.  5 :  *  Who  laid  the  foundations 
of  the  earth,  that  it  should  not  be  removed  for  ever.* 

Job,  ix.  6,  &c. :  '  Which  shaketh  the  earth  out  of  her 
place,  and  the  pillars  thereof  tremble :  which  common deih 
the  sun,  and  it  riseth  not  and  sealeth  up  the  stars.* 

Job,  xxxviii.  4,  &C.  -  '  Where  wast  thou  when  I  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  earth?  . . . .  Whereupon  are  the  founda- 
tions thereof  fbstenedP  or  who  laid  the  comeretone  there- 
of? ... .  Where  is  the  way  where  light  dwellethP  and  as 
for  darkness,  where  ia  the  place  thereof  r 

Hie  CopemicaDa  cited  Uie  preoeding.  Job,  ix.  6,  and  th^ 
fbllowii^,  AoAn  zovil  4,  '  Tin  earth  saw.  and  trembled;' 
and  Ptaim  xeviii.  7,  which,  in  the  English  version,  ia  '  Let 
the  sea  roar,  and  tbe  fulaeu  thereof,  the  world,  and  they 
that  dwell  therein ;'  but  in  the  Vulgate, '  Hoveatur  tnare 
et  plenitude  ^us,  orbia  tecrarum.  et  universi  qui  habitant 
in  eo.'  The  Ftolemaists  replied,  with  reason,  that  these 
texts  evidently  imply  a  violent  and  unusual  motion,  while 
all  the  others  speak  of  stability  as  tlie  common  order  of 
things.  We  look  upon  Fromond  as.  next  to  Riceioli.  the 
most  learned  and  sensible  of  the  anti-movement  party,  while 
Lansberg  is  certainly  nut  tbe  least  of  the  C^pcrnicans.  Yet 
the  latter,  to  fill  up  the  immense  void  between  E^iim  and 
the  fixed  stars,  states  that  it  is  crowded  with  spirits  good 
and  evil,  employed  in  their  vocation^:  Uie  fbnner  meets 
him  by  the  following  aigument  By  the  univeraal  consent 
of  theologians,  h^  la  at  tbe  centre  oi  tbe  earth:  the  creed 
says  that  Jesua  Ovist '  descended  into  hell;*  and  St  Paul, 
in  Ephetian*,  iv.  9,  that  he  'descended  into  the  lower  parts 
of  the  earth.'  The  empyreal  heaven,  and  the  habitation 
of  the  blessed,  must  be  aa  &r  as  possible  from  bell ;  but  tbe 
fwmer  was,  by  consent  of  theologians,  at  tbe  circumference 
of  the  universe ;  therefore,  says  Fromond,  the  earth  must 
be  at  the  centre.  But  Morinus  outdoes  the  rest  From 
the  creed,  he  says,  it  appears  that  Jesus  Christ '  ascended 
into  heaven;*  and  from  the  first  chapter  of  Aeit,  that 
he  was  *  taken  up.'  It  is  generally  tlwugbt  that  the  hour 
of  the  aaeension  was  noon,  at  which  time,  according  to  tbe 
Copenucatu.  the  heads  of  persons  on  the  earth  are  towards 
the  eenlre  of  the  system  (the  sun).  Consequently  U  wo* 
not  an  ascent,  but  a  descent  Ihr  to  go  towards  the  centre  u 
to  descend.  I  know,  says  Morin,  that  theCopernieans  hnve 
a  subterfuge  and  a  fUlaiey,  for  they  say  that  the  aaoent  was 
an  ascent  with  respect  to  the  earth  only ;  and  he  goes  on  to 
show  what  shuffling  knaves  they  were,  tar  so  lUrect  a  per- 
version of  plain  words.  It  is  however  but  fair  to  the  anti- 
Copemican  party  to  add  that  Riceioli,  by  for  the  most 
learned  of  all  of  them,  has  not  thoiwht  Morinua  worthy 
of  one  word  of  mention  in  bia  list*  of  writers  on  tbe 
su^eet 

RiocioU  cites  the  following  additional  texts.  Genesity 
XV.  12 :  *  And  when  the  aun  was  gmng  down.'  &c.  Gen^ 
xix.  83 :  *  The  aun  was  zisen  apon  the  earth.'  Oen,,  xxxii. 
31:  *  Tbe  son  mse  upon  him.*  Jiid|g«c,  xix.  14:  'liiesuii 
went  down  upon  them.'  MaiUteiD,  t  45:  *  He  maketh  his 
sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  Ae  good:'  with  aevenl 

•  Since  Own  Oda  to  »  Uit  Mlaoted  by  the  Utait  wriuiof  iiali.Mwallu  Um 
mMt  iMined,  It  nay  be  worth  wUle  tv  tin  the  DuMe. 

tV^MntkoM.-  Copenihnia,  BImUom  MmOtrnm,  Knltt.  »i**-n-M  (Mttl  b* 
fcUowvd  Tpigir^bait  RiMtM,  Zanif.  BwawSTi  ■■■beif.  B«t%QOih 

AMd-CoptnueoMt  Ariilotle,  Ptolemy,  Tbeon,  RegfanumtanM,  Aiftagsnn. 
ClMawdM,  MaeKiUniii  EfhWtj.  BwcKmot.  Mundieo.  CUrius.  Banjcioa. 
Neanilec,  Telaaiw,  MutinenciM,  limiaa,  Scheliwr,  Tycho,  Tmmmiu,  CIu*. 
montliu,  Inehofiir,  Fnimaadiu,  I«nU>,  Tuner.  But.  Ankiu,  Boeoo,  Itme- 
MUM,  PobocM,  Klreher.  SptutUBi,  Flaeda,  Loriwu.  JlaariM,  Bdlatft 
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otben  to  tbe  lame  purport.  Alio  Aofot  Ixxv.  3:  *The 
earth  mod  all  the  infaabitaiiti  thereof  we  disaolved :  I  bear 
up  the  pfllatB  of  H.'  He  adds  all  the  plaoea  in  which 
*  neaven  above  *  end  *  earth  beneath '  are  mentioned. 

The  Copemicana,  bendee  the  very  few  pesseges  which 
Ibey  could  find  alli^ing  to  a  motion  of  the  earth  (and  that 
only  an  unwnial  oneX  brought  forward  texts  in  which  ad- 
miued  vrors  exist;  such  as  tbe  Hosaio  definition  of  the 
Armament,  tbe  circsmferenoe  of  Solomon's  brazen  sea 
(which,  the  diameter  being  ten  cubits,  must  have  been 
upwards  of  thirty-one  cubits  in  ciroumference,  and  not 
thirty,  as  stated),  and  the  like.  To  this  the  general  answer 
was,  that  there  is  a  great  difference  between  stating  round 
numbers,  according  to  usual  measurement,  and  absolutely 
asserting  untruth.  Riccioli  however  lays  it  down  that  the 
obvious  literal  sense  of  tbe  Scripture  is  to  be  taken,  except 
where  it  is  manifastiy  fidse;  that  Arebimedea  had  ahown 
the  proportion  of  ten  to  thirty  to  be  ihlae.  bat  that  no  one 
had  actually  diown  the  eulb  to  move.  This  was  evidently 
convenient,  but  nnflur;  the  motion  of  the  earth  was  tbe 
thing  in  question,  and  could  not  be  proved  ftbe  by  uenm- 
ing  a  literal  interpretation,  which,  it  was  admitted  might 
be  rerjeeted  if  the  earth's  motion- were  true. 

Upon  a  review  of  tbe  passages  cited,  it  is  elear  enough 
that,  if  there  be  any  astronomical  system  at  all  in  them,  it 
is  that  of  an  immoveable  earth  and  a  moveable  sun ;  while 
if  thexB  be  no  astronomical  system,  it  follows  that  vulgar 
□otions  are  adopted  in  tbe  modes  of  expression,  which  re- 
present appearances  without  reference  to  their  truth  or 
falsehood.  On  one  horn  or  other  of  this  dilemma,  all  our 
modern  Urbane  must  be  content  to  abide:  will  they  go 
back  to  Ptolemy,  or  forward  with  the  advance  of  science? 
Can  they  show  any  reason  why  tbe  astronomieal  qvtem  <^ 
the  Old  Testament  tfaould  be  rqeoted,  and  tbpse  pMsagtii 
which  appear  to  ftiTour  one  geological  theory  retber  thut 
another  should  not  only  be  received,  but  be  attempted  to  be 
enforced  upon  others  by  olamours  of  tatitudinariauism, 
infideittv.  and  all  those  reproaehee  by  which  (and  Ibrtu- 
nately,  by  which  only)  nntoleimtod  diffsreeoee  of  opinion 
arepunished  ? 

Tnat  tbe  attempt  to  enforce  a  system  of  scietioe  derived 
from  an  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  will  signally  foil, 
■hould  be  teught  b^  the  history  of  the  past-  Not  even  tbe 
Church  of  Rome  will  ever  ^in  dictate  on  a  question  of 
fict,  and  in  Protestant  countries  (and  GathoUo  too,  we 
suspect)  public  otpinion  must  and  will  support  absolute 
proof  against  doubtful  interpretation.  The  opponents  in 
this  matter  are,  some  of  them  men  of  learning,  like  Fre- 
mood  and  Rieoioli ;  others  men  of  ooaoeits,  ukB  Morin.* 
The  former  seiie  the  stronger  parts  of  thnr  own  ease,  but 
they  will  find  that  it  reqnirea  a  better  foundation  than  im> 
position  of  interpretations  to  bear  tiie  sort -of  support  whi^ 
the  latter  afford.  A  compact  college  of  cardinals  might 
mote  safely  make  the  attempt  than  a  miscellaneous  part^. 

The  declining  days  of  what  was  called  the  Aristotelian 
philosophy  bad  their  span  much  shortened  by  the  glaring 
ugbt  into  which  it  was  thrown  when  held  up  against  tbe 
results  of  tbe  philosMiby  of  ClalUeo ;  and  this  not  more  by 
the  exhibition  of  the  PtoUmaists  than  of  their  opponents  the 
Copernieans.  The  latter  were  laught  that  rational  meehanics 
must  precede  simple  astronomy;  and  it  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  not  an  inoonsiderabuf  portion  of  that  power  over 
nature  which  we  now  have,  eau  be  traced  in  its  earliest 
growth  to  the  neeeast^  of  finding  stronger  weapons  to 
oppose  the  old  system  tban  were  forged  in  ihe  philoM^hioal 
workshops  of  the  age  we  have  been  eonsideriog. 

Tbe  physical  ai|;um«itB  of  the  time  consisted  mndi  in 
su|rposing  indinations,  propensities,  and  almost  feelings  of 
pnvil^e  and  piece,  to  exist  in  different  sorts  of  matter. 
A  comet,  says  Promond,  is  '  not  such  an  obscene  ape  of  the 
planets  that  nature  should  have  manufootured  a  sphere  and 
a  heaven  for  it  tu  revolve  in and  the  proper  i^de  of  a  comet 
was  tbe  sufficient  reason  for  one  motion  >rather  tban  another. 
Tbeargnnentsfor  the  sun's  motion  and  theeartb^stability 
may  be  condensed  as  follows.  Aristotle  end  Ptolemy  assert 
it;  the  Scriptures  assert  it  (Pienus  puts  ibem  second);  the 
twavenly  bodies  are  made  tot  man,  and  tbe  servant  comes 
to  his  muXmr,  not  the  master  to  the  servant;  the  natural 

*  TM*  worthy,  to  a  (TMt  Moultr  Ibr  flMdnwn  deduction,  addad  iho  pown 
of  n  MiMlaicv,  and  MOM  vt  Is  toMaOSag  hiBMlf  from  tho  tcrape  oT  an 
•BtUSllal  pn^wef.  Wban  OaHmidi  imwlned  Mn  aflat  tha  time  whleh 
JbriB  bad  poafilTalT  fixed  Ibr  bEi  demitn,  the  latter  pntltl«d  that  tbe  noa- 
MSbKOt  of  Ik*  proBbrcT  wae  ia  coBMKiuMce  of  tha  wanilns  vhlch  It  saVa 
OaMBdLwteatMibwMde^afafttitiTdiuftfralr. 
P.  G.  No.  969. 


motion  of  earthly  bodies  (as  when  foiling)  is  in  a  right  hue ; 
a  body  cannot  have  two  natural-  motions,  therefore  ue  earth 
cannot  move  in  a  eirde;  if  die  earth  morad,  an  arrow  shot 
upwards  eould  not  ftU  on  the  spot  from  whence  it  was  shot ; 
the  «r,  diffnring  from  the  eirth  in  substance,  cannot  be 
moved  at  the  same  rate,  consequently,  mountidns,  towers, 
&c,  would  produce  a  wind  if  the  earih  moved:  a  stone  let 
foil  from  a  height  would  not  fall  directly  under  tbe  point 
which  it  leaves ;  an  arrow  shot  towards  the  east  would  go 
much  forther  than  one  shot  toward  the  west,  the  first  having 
the  air  with  it,  the  second  against  it;  houses,  and  tbe  earth 
itself,  would  be  broken  to  pieces  by  so  rapid  a  motion,  which 
however  the  heavens  can  bear,  being  made  of  iron,  aeeord- 
ing  to  Homer,  wbtle  the  earth  is  soft  and  fi-iable;  the 
immensity  of  tbe  distance  which  must  exist  between  the 
orbit  of  Saturn  and  the  Axed  stars,  if  the  whole  orbital  mo- 
tion of  tbe  earth  produce  no  effect  upon  the  latter;  the 
excessive  greatness  of  the  fixed  stars  on  the  same  supposi- 
tion; &e.&a 

The  Copemkans  contended  generally  for  the  greater  sinn 
idicity  of  their  svstem,  and  the  incredibility  <^  t^  enormous 
velocity  which  the-sphere  oftbe  fixed  stars  mustbaveif  tbe 
Ptolemaic  hypothesis  were  true :  to  which  it  was  answered, 
that  God  '  doeth  great  things  past  finding  out,  and  wonders 
without  number;*  that  the  earth  would  corrupt  and  putrefy 
without  motion,  whereas  the  heaveiu  are  incorruptible: 
answer — that  wind,  &c.  give  sufficient  motion ;  that  die 
most  moveable  part  of  man  is  underneath,  since  be  wa&s 
with  his  feet;  whence  the  most  unworthy  part  of  tbe  uni- 
verse (which  all  parries  called  tbe  earth)  would  he  move- 
able :  answer,  that  the  (Topemieons  were  absurd  (as  in  foot 
Ui^  were)for  taking  the  earth  oh(  ^the  emiti«of  tbe  uni- 
verae  upon  an  aq[nment  tbe  foroe  of  which  was  derived  item 
its  being  tn  the  omtre  (or  lowest  part) ;  also,  which  is  theore- 
tically  tm^  that,  if  tbe  esvth  move,  the  bead  cf  a  man  moves 
faster  than  his  foot ;  that  rest  is  nobler  than  motion,  and  ought 
therefofetobelongtotbesan,  the  nobler  body:  answer,  that 
for  the  same  reason  the  moon  and  all  the  planets  ought  to 
rest ;  that  the  lamp  of  the  world  ought  to  be  in  tbe  centre : 
answer,  that  a  lamp  is  frequently  bung  up  from  a  roof  to 
enlighten  the  floor ;  that  there  is  a  cause  of  motion  (mag- 
netism) in  tbe  earth:  answur,  that  no  Copemicans  hod  ex- 
amined the  sun,  or  (bey  might  perhatn  have  found  as  good 
causes  of  motion  there;  that  the  Hebrew  word  for  the 
earth  has  a  root  which  signifies  niotion — whirh  on  the  other 
side  was  contended  to  apply  to  the  motion  of  animals  upon 
its  surfoce. 


cans; 
mentsi 

to  the  Almanao  for  18S«.*  We  do  not  charge  every  one, 
either  of  the  Ptdemaisti  or  CopemiMns,  with  all  the  absur- 
dities above  noted;  but  we  have  not  found  one  of  eiiber 
side  free  from  such  d  pruiri  attempts  at  a  knowledge  of  the 
nature  of  things.  Our  countryman  Bishop  Wilktns  has 
less  of  this  sort  of  argument  than  any  one  except  Galileo, 
and  he  deals withtbe scriptural  objeclions  in  avery learned 
and  able  manner.  He  points  out  the  absurdities  into  which 
the  Fathers  had  fallen  by  a  degree  of  literal  interpretation 
which  hod  become  obsolete  even  in  the  days  of  Fromond : 
how,  for  instance— Banil  made  the  moon  greater  than  any 
of  the  stars,  because  Moses  calls  the  sun  and  laoon  the  two 
greater  lights ;  Justin  Martyr  and  several  others  supposed 
a  vast  body  of  water  above  the  starry  finnameni ;  St  A  ii- 
guatin  eondudes  the  visible  stars  to  be  innumerable ;  many 
nthers  assert  that  tbe  heavens  are  not  round,  but  stretehed 
forth  as  s  curtain ;  some  that  the  sea  not  overHowing  the 
land  was  not  e  consequence  of  tbe  usual  laws  of  matter, 
but  a  perpetual  miracle ;  some  that  the  sea  is  higher  than 
the  lead,  because  it  is  called '  altum,*  translated  by  us '  the 
deep ;'  some  that  the  earth  is  placed  upon  the  sea ;  some 
say  that  tbe  stars  have  understanding  and  speech,  and, 
according  to  Origen,  moral  responsibility.  All  these 
things  fdlow,  either  at  once,  or  by  the  most  universally  ad- 
mitted species  of  inference,  from  the  hteral  signification  of 
words  in  the  sacred  Scriptures.  These  interpretations 
vanished  fint ;  those  who  sailed  roand  the  worid  destroyed 
the  greater  numbw  of  then ;  and  the  abandonment  of 
them  was  aoquiesoed  in  even  by  those  who  would  Imve 
nailed  tbe  earth  to  a  Hebrew  word.  Tbe  earth  itself  was 
next  allowed  to  move,  when  Galileo  had  established  a  me- 
chanical system  which  would  reconcile  such  motion  intb 
terrestrial  phraomena.  as  eompte^4^^it^at$^^||i^m 
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nod  Kepl«T  with  eelMtial.  The  time  came  when  even 
divines  might  insist  on  this  simplicity  of  motion  in  illuttra- 
tioQ  of  the  wisdom  of  the  architect.  Bat  the  structure  of 
the  earth  bad  not  been  examined ;  consequently  when  the 
conclusions  of  geological  induction  began  to  appear,  the  old 
method  was  Mady,  the  texts  were  forthoomtng,  neither 
wa»  interpretation  wanting,  nor  those  who  would  raise  an 
outcry  against  the  results  of  examioation  and  the  investi* 
gators  because  the  former  would  not  agree  with  the  inter- 
pretationt  nor  the  latter  be  fettered  by  its  imposition.  The 
same  course  will  be  run,  with  the  eiceptiOD  only  that  the 
Mwoiies  of  free  inquiry  and  honest  stUemant  kre  not  ao 
numerous  nor  so  noweinil  as  in  the  seventeenth  century,  bo 
that  the  effbct  will  be  less,  both  in  extent  and  duration.  So 
very  slight  have  been  the  scientific  attainments  of  the  op- 
posing party  on  this  occasion,  that  it  beoomes  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  history  of  the  acienoes  to  take  some  mea- 
sures for  the  preserratioD  of  their  writings,  since  it  is  found 
that  the  purely  theological  works  against  the  motion  of  the 
earth  are  extremely  scarce,  while  only  those  which  unite 
science,  such  as  it  was,  with  theology,  are  now  *  in  any 
degree  diffused. 

If  we  throw  away  all  the  arguments  which  would  now  be 
considered  &ntastical.  we  shall  find  the  sense  of  both  sides 
of  the  controversy  contained  within  very  narrow  limits.  The 
strength  of  the  dopemirans  lay  in  the  nmpUci^  with  which 
they  exhibited  the  celestiid  motions;  Uiat  of  their  oppo- 
nents, in  the  then  unanswerable  an^ment  of  the  throwing 
up  of  a  (tone.  Both  parties  bdievad  that  the  stone  of  itself 
would  not  follow  the  motion  of  the  earth ;  at  least  such  was 
the  opinion  until  the  Galilean  philosophy  wsb  fully  received. 
Froraond  shows  his  penetration  when  be  soys  that  the  Co- 
peniiean  philosophy  will  Anally  be  wreaked  on  this  argu- 
ment ;  baa  be  admitted  an  alternative,  and  assumed  eiraer 
that  the  mechanical  argument  would  destroy  the  motion  of 
the  earth,  or  the  motion  of  the  earth  would  lead  to  an  en- 
tire cbanse  in  the  principles  of  mechanical  philoiophy,  no 
one  would  now  have  diaat^eed  with  him. 

We  shall  Hose  this  arti<-Ie  with  a  mention  of  the  actual 
prootk  of  the  motion  of  the  earth. 

1.  It  is  difBcult  to  believe,  in  the  present  state  of  mecha- 
nical knowUdge,  that  any  heavenly  body  is  at  rest,  ud  the 
burden  of  woof  moat  lie  u^  those  who  assert  rtst,  ind 
not  upon  those  who  believe  m  motion,  which  a  person  in- 
structed in  mechanics  ^st  do,  until  the  contrary  is 
proved. 

2.  If  a  motion  existed,  a  centrifugal  force  would  arise, 
which  woold  produce  an  efTeet  on  the  oscillation  of  a  pen- 
dulum tried  in  different  parts  of  the  earth.  [CBimtiFiroAL 
Fokcb;  PBiTDULtTic.]  Such  an  effect  is  found  to  be  pro* 
duced  corresponding  to  that  which  should  be  produced  by 
the  earth's  rotation ;  nor  have  those  who  deny  that  rotation 
ever  produced  any  explanation  of  the  phenomenon. 

3.  An  experiment  has  been  tried,  which  it  will  be  worth 
while  to  describe,  and  which  Delambre  says  bad '  a  sort  of 
success.'  When  we  say  that  a  atone  let  ml  from  the  Um  of 
a  high  tower  should  &11  preeiady  under  the  point  from 
which  it  started,  we  ny  tnat  which  ought  not  to  be  pep> 
fcetly  true;  the  reason  is  as  follows:— The  starting-point  of 
the  stone,  being  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  centre  than 
the  point  directly  under  on  the  earth,  describes  a  somewhat 
lu^r  circle,  and  moves  a  little  quicker.  The  stone  Lbe re- 
fer© at  the  commencement  of  its  fall  has  a  motion  from 
west  to  east,  a  little  more  rapid  than  the  undn  point  of  the 
earth.  The  resistance  of  the  air,  though  it  exists  with 
respect  to  the  ^  of  the  stone,  does  not  exist  vith  respect  to 
the  motion  from  west  to  east,  since  the  air,  earth,  and  stone 
are  carried  tMiether:  consequently  the  stone  should  fall  a 
little  east  of  the  foot  of  the  tower.  This  experiment  was 
tried  at  BoIm^  by  Guelielmini.  who  puhliued  hh  results 
in  a  work  called '  De  Motu  Terra  dinnw/  Bok^tna,  1 792 ; 
it  was  repeated  at  Hamburg:  the  be^hts  ware  respectively 
241  and  335  feet  (French). 

In  every  instanoe  the  projected  body  fell  a  fraotini  of  an 
inch  to  the  east,  and  never  to  the  vest  of  the  point  diMoUy 
trader  tiie  point  of  projection.  Had  this  departure  been 
an  accidental  effect,  it  is  incredible  that  it  should  always 
have  taken  place  in  one  direction.  Delambre  docs  not 
state  the  numbcar  of  experiments  made;  but  if  it  were  only 

*  Hmmwc  ttU  wanknowm.  dUTerent  dttfi  tm  of  tt<reelWM  tn  oldworiti. 
Wb  h««r  mat  with  UoiiaU.  Fntnond,  Horiit.  Flem  IUmm,  WaUn.OUbNt, 
kc.  expoMd  for  nir  la  LondoD,  whhta  thaav  tnjmn,  and  wUh  Hwat  aun 
^  «        ■«  wWi  M  jf  Of  th*  praly  thMtoifca 


six,  and  if  the  chances  of  departure  east  or  west  had  been 
equal,  it  would  have  been  63  to  1  against  the  departure 
being  always  in  one  direction.  In  the  last  two  proofe  we 
are  made  to  perceive  the  earth*s  rotatioB,  byphenmnen* 
whidi  can  be  ujdaincd  on  no  other  hypatliMis  tbat  is  worth 
omsideration. 

4.  We  perceive  the  earth's  orbitai  motion  only  in  the 
phenomenon  of  Abekraitioh,  from  whidi  one  of  two  things 
must  be  true;  either  the  euth  moves  round  Oie  sun,  or 
light  does  not  move  in  a  stra^ht  Une;  and  what  is  more, 
the  light  from  every  star,  in  whatever  part  of  the  heavens 
it  may  be  fonod,  changes  its  coarse  with  the  posttbn  of  the 
sun.  The  change,  it  is  tme,  is  muinte,  but  it  is  as  well  esta- 
blished u  it  would  be  if  it  wera  visible  to  the  naked  eye : 
and  it  must  be  remembered  that  twCnty  seconds  is  not  a 
small  quantity  when  the  eye  is  applied  to  an  instrument 
capable  of  measuring  one  se«md.  Were  tfawe  ao  other 
phenomenon  by  which  to  test  it,  the  orbital  motion  would  be 
conclosively  proved  by  that  in  'question. 

5.  The  next  argument  is  analogy,  which,  though  not  per- 
fectly conclusive  itself;  lends  a  great  additional  force  to  the 

j  rest.  The  plioiets  all  exhibit  motion  round  the  sun  ;  this 
can  be  proved ;  and  the  only  question  tbat  remains  is 
whether  the  sun  moves  round  the  earth,  carrying  the 
planets  round  itself,  or  whether  the  eartii  is  itself  a  planet 
moving  round  the  sun.  The  planets  also,  in  most  cases, 
revt^ve  round  axes  visibly,  and  there  is  no  proof  tbat  anv 
one  doM  not. 

6.  The  lost  BiguHMnt  is  anfliori^.  properly  used.  Hiwe 
are  many  who  do  not  know  enongh  of  the  subject  to  decide 
even  between  Newton  and  the  wwthv  Frenchman,  whose 
name  it  is  unnecessary  to  mention,  who  thinks  he  proves 
the  planets  to  be  reflections  of  the  sun  noon  the  polar  ice, 
and  the  southern  hemisphere  of  stars  to  be  a  reflection  of 
the  northern  upon  a  very  curious  crystal  plane,  but  how 
placed  we  do  not  exactly  know.  With  such  persons  au- 
thority must  decide,  if  thnre  be  any  decision  at  all  in  their 
minds ;  and  it  is  of  some  importance  to  them  to  know  what 
sort  of  authority  they  trust  to.  The  argument  from  authority 
maybe  thus  summed  up:— 1.  The  motions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  are  irregular,  particularly  those  of  the  noon,  which, 
when  closely  examined,  exhibit  irregularities,  the  cycles  of 
which  never  were  determined  from  observation  atone.  S. 
At  the  Hme  when  the  eontroversy  about  the  eerth*s  motion 
took  place,  the  time  of  the  moon's  tranrit  over  the  mcndisn, 
for  instanre,  oonld  not  be  predicted  within  several  minutes. 
3.  By  means  of  the  labours  of  Newton  and  his  sueceesois  In 
theory,  and  Flamsteed  and  his  successors  m  observation, 
the'  prediction  now  rarely  differs  from  the  result  by  more 
than  half  n  second  of  tine.  4.  It  has  been  the  nnanimous 
opinion  of  those  concerned  in  bringing  astronomy  to  this 
state,  not  merely  that  the  earth  has  a  motion  both  of  rota- 
tion and  orbital  progression,  but  that  the  proofe  are  such 
as  to  leave  no  doubt  whatsoever  on  the  subject ;  nor  is  it 
in  history  that  any  person  who  was  mathematician  enough 
to  read  the  writings  of  Newton  ever  entertained  mny  hesiwr 
tion  upon  the  subject. 

MOTIONS  OF  PLANTS  are  phenomena  connected 
witii  specific  vital  forces  uid  not  capable  of  explanation 
upon  any  known  principle.  As  they  am  very  common,  but, 
excepting  in  a  few  oases,  usually  overlooked,  it  is  necessary 
to  notice  tbair  existence.  I.ocomotion,  that  is,  the  power  of 
transporting  themselves  Wholly  from  one  place  to  another, 
is  a  property  assigned  to  animals  as  one  of  the  most  obvious 
characters  of  the  kingdom  to  which  they  belong,  and  is  stated 
not  to  occur  among  plants ;  nevertheless  locomotion  in  ita 
exact  sense  does  occur  among  some  of  the  lower  ple^its. 
Amongst  GonfCTva  is  a  genus  named  Oscillatoria,  consist- 
ing of  green  articulated  filaments,  deriving  their  name  from 
the  oscillating  motion  observable  in  them ;  these  planta  not 
only  move  their  limbs,  but  shift  their  station  with  some  ra- 
pidity; for  example,  if  a  patch  of  them  is  placed  in  water 
m  a  piste,  and  a  block  bell-glass  is  inverted  ovor  them  in 
each  amannerthot  Ita  edges  do  not  quite  tonch  tiie  pl8te.lbe 
Oseillatoriaa  win  remere  fl«m  irtiere  they  were  first  placed 
and  glide  oat  on  the  sMe  of  the  bell-glass  which  is  exposed 
to  light.  'Hie  late  Captain  Carmiofaael  observed  their 
motions  with  great- care;  and  sufficiently  proved  that  they 
were  not  owing  to  external  causes  of  any  kind ;  espeoially 
not  to  agitation  of  the  water  in  whi<^  the  Oseillatoriaa  an 
placed.  Let,  he  says,  a  small  portion  of  fte  stratum  be 
placed  in  a  watch-glass  nearly  filled  with  water,  and  covered 
with  a  circular  film  of  ^<^^^  ^j^jj^o^gj^x^™* 
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glus;  thewater  will  be  rendwed  oBflxed  asif  it  vas  a  piece 
of  ice.  The  glass  may  now  be  placed  under  the  microscope, 
and  the  oscillation  of  the  fllameati  viewed  without  risk  of 
diBturbanee  from  the  agitation  of  the  water.  By  fbllowing 
this  course,  it  will  be  speedily  perceived  that  the  motion 
in  ^neation  is  entirely  independent  of  that  oauiie.  The 
action  of  lig^t,  as  a  cause  «  motion,  cannot  be  directly 
disproved,  i>ecause  ve  cannot  view  our  specimens  in 
Ihe  dark ;  but  indirectly  there  is  nothing  easier,  tf  a 
watch-glass,  charged  as  above,  be  laid  aside  for  a  night,  it 
will  be  found  that,  by  the  next  morning,  not  only  8  consi- 
derable radiation  has  taken  place,  buc  that  multitudes  of 
the  filaments  have  entirely  escaped  from  the  stratum,  both 
indicating  motion  independent  of  hgbL  Rapidity  of  growth 
will  show  itself  in  a  prolongation  of  the  filaments,  but  will 
not  account  for  this  oscillation  to  the  right  and  left;  and 
still  less  fbr  their  travelling,  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  to 
the  distance  of  ten  times  their  own  length  fh>m  the  stratum. 
This  last  is  a  kind  of  motkm  aliboBt  unettmpled  in  the  ve- 
getable kingdom. 

Another  kind  of  looomoticn  has  beeh  seen  in  tbe  repro- 
ductive partieles  or  spores  of  certain  Cdntevie.  At  a  par- 
ticular period  of  their  life,  these  spores  move  about  spon- 
taneously inside  tbe  tubes  in  which  they  are  generated,  and 
at  length  force  themselves  out  into  the  water  whcirem  the 
mother-jdant  is  floating.  Once  plunged  in  this  element, 
the  spores  move  about  with  velocity,  in  a  gyratory  manner, 
till  thev  reach  a  shaded  place,  when  they  fix  themselves  by 
one  end,  produce  a  root,  and  lose  all  power  of  after-motion, 
so  that  sudi  plants  have  locomotion  when  young,  and  are 
destitute  of  it  when  old.  Many  such  pnenomena  are 
known  to  occur  in  j^uits  of  the  same  knr  kind  of  oigaoisa- 
tion. 

Bat  while  locomotion  thus  unquestionably  occiirs  among 
some  kinds  of  plants,  v^etable  movaments  are  mbre  oom- 
monly  ouiftned  to  the  limb^  in  which  they  are  vinble  in 
difbrent  ways.  A  kind  of  motion  occurs  m  roots,  altlu>ugh 
not  perceptibly,  except  by  its  effects.  Many  kinds  of  Orchi- 
daceous plants  appear  one  season  in  a  spot  at  seme  distance 
from  that  which  thfey  occupied  in  the  previous  season,  and 
thus  appear  to  travel ;  in  such  cases  however  the  shifting 
of  place  is  effected  by  means  of  underground  suckers, 
annually  formed  by  the  parent^  Whkh  pmjeote  them  to  a 
certain  distance  from  herself  and  then  perishes.  The 
cormi,  or  bulbs,  as  they  are  called,  of  many  IridHbeous 
plants  exhibit  the  same  kind  of  property,  raising  themselves 
upwards  year  after  year,  so  thai  if  onginally  buried  some 
inches  under  ground,  they  at  last  travel  upwards  into  the 
air ;  this  is  etTected  b}-  eacti  corttras  fortnii^  «  bad  tt  its 
apex,  which  bud  grows  into  k  new  oorttius  add  kills  its 
I»rent.  forming  a  new  oormus  at  its  own  apex,  and  than 
perishing  in  its  turn.  This  power  of  rising  upwards  is 
possessed  in  a  most  singular  manner  by  palms,  but  in  those 
plants  takes  place  in  a  diflbrent  way;  some  palm-trees* 
which  originally  had  their  stem  restiiig  by  its  base  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  force  it  upwards  by  protruding  the 
bases  of  their  roots,  till  at  last  a  kind  of  pHmh  is  formed  of 
many  irregular  arches,  upon  which  the  column  or  trunk  of 
the  palm-tree  is  upheaved.  A  case  of  ibis  kind  is  men- 
tioned by  M.  Poiteau,  in  the '  Annals  of  the  Horticultural 
Society  of  Paris,'  vol.  iv.,  p.  4,  f,  1 6,  where  the  arches  of  the 
roots  were  high  enough  to  allow  a  man  to  pass  beneath 
them.  Here  it  is  evident  that  thd  elevation  of  the  trunk  is 
eaused  by  some  special  power  of  «ztensioii  In  the  roots,  which 
csereise  that  power  m  the  dirsotion  «f  toast  nsistuice, 
namdiy»  of  the  air,  Tather  than  Af  f  be  soM  earth. 

The  phenomena  of  flowers'  unlblding  or  dosing  under 
sunshine,  of  which  everybody  is  a«are,  are  atriotiy  refer- 
lible  to  tbe  etauu  of  vegetable  ihotioris,  although  as  these 
occurrences  may  be  owing  to  some  irritation  exsfoised  upon 
the  tissue  by  light,  they  ought  perhaps  to  be  considered  of 
a  class  essentially  di^tinrt  from  the  preceding,  where  mo- 
tion takes  place  by  an  inherent  power  of  the  species,  ioda- 
pendent  of  extermd  atimhlants.  With  the  unfolding  and 
dosing  of  .flowers  must  also  be  arranged  Ihose  aihgalar  me- 
tions  in  the  parts  of  fVu^ifleation  which  occur  upon  their 
being  touched :  if  the  flhimenta  of  the  barberry  are  irritated, 
they  rise  up  and  strike  the  anthers  a^nst  the  stigma ;  if 
the  sexual  column  of  stylidium,  which  is  bent  over  one  side 
of  the  flower,  is  touched,  it  swings  over  instantly  to  the 
other  side.  Several  eases  d  this  power  of  motion  oceor  in 
Orohidaoes :  if  the  oaudicula  of  the  (wllen  masses  of  Cata- 
aetum  ia  disturbed,  it  springs  up  ao  violeirtly  aa  te-iapwate 


itself  fVom  the  eolumn  on  which  it  grows,  and  to  dart  to  a 
considerable  distance.  A  very  singular  insiance  of  motion 
in  the  fio'frers  of  another  plant  of  this  kind,  growing  in  the 
Swan  River  CMony,  has  been  described  by  Mr.  Drum* 
mond  {Gardenen*  GaxatU,  vol.  xiv..  p.  428).  The  lower 
lip,  he  says,  in  which  the  anthers  are  |daced  is  m  boat- 
shaped  box;the  upper  Iip,which  he  supposes  to  be  the  stigma, 
forms  a  lid  which  exactly  fits  it ;  the  hinge  on  which  the 
lid  moves  springs  ftom  the  upper  part  of  the  flower,  and  ia 
attached  to  its  centre ;  smd  when  it  opens,  tbe  upper  pan 
turns  round  within  the  box,  comes  out  at  the  bottom,  turns 
up  and  back ;  so  that  when  fully  expanded  it  stands  foirly 
over  the  flower.  The  moment  a  sinall  insect  touches  the 
point  of  the  lid,  it  make  a  sudden  revolution,  brings  in  the 
point  of  the  lid  at  the  bottom  of  the  box,  so  that  it  has  lo 
pass  the  anthers  in  its  way,  and  makes  prisons-  any  small 
Insect  which  the  box  will  hold.  When  it  catches  an  insect; 
it  remains  shut  while  the  insect  moves  about ;  but  if  the 
insect  be  not  caught,  tbe  box  soon  opens  ugain.  The  plant 
here  imperfectly  described  u  perhaps  a  species  of  Ceieana. 

Another  kind  of  motion,  more  resembliiv  spontatieous 
action,  especially  as  it  is  not  apparently  connected  with  the 
application  of  stimuli,  is  that  which  occurs  in  the  sexual 
apparatus  tiS  many  plants  at  the  period  of  impregnation. 
In  Armaria  at  this  time  a  short  column  below  the  stigmata 
lengthens,  so  as  to  close  up  the  foramen  of  the  ovule,  and 
at  tbe  same  moment  the  oord  on  which  the  ovule  is  sus- 
pended slips  aside  and  elevates  tbe  ovule,  so  as  to  enable  it 
to  present  its  foramen  to  the  column ;  the  same  phenomena 
are  visible  in  Daphne  Laureola  and  other  plants ;  and  some- 
thing of  an  analogous  nature  occurs  in  Zygnemata,  which 
at  the  period  of  fniotification  bring  themsselTes  tt^ther 
and  efleet  a  kind  of  spontaneous  vegetable  oopuiation^ 
Tba  moat  striking  phenomemi  of  this  nature  occur  how- 
ever in  Ascleinadaoaa^  which  have  their  pollen  grains 
closely  packed  m  bags,  from  whieh  it  would  seem  that  there 
ia  no  escape :  at  the  period  of  impregnation,  eadi  of  these 
pollen  grains  projects  one  tube  from  its  sid^,  and  these 
tabes  all  direct  themselves  spontaneously  towards  a  thin 
Spaoe  on  the  side  of  the  bag  that  holds  them.  Piercing  this 
bag,  they  succeed  in  extricating  themselves  and  reaohing 
the  vicinity  of  tbe  stigma,  but  are  still  at  sMue  distance  from 
it;  they  then  direct  themselves  towards  that  organ,  and 
succeed  in  reaching  it,  wherever  it  mav  be.  either  by  di- 
recting themselves  at  right  angles,  or  downwards,  or  even 
upwsrds,  as  the  peculiar  structure  and  location  of  the 
stigma  m^  require. 

In  the  Sensitive  plants^  various  species  of  Mimosa,  espe- 
cially M.  pttdJea,  the  leaves  fold  up  on  being  touduid, 
and  diis  so  slowly,  that  K  is  easy  to  perceive  ^t  the 
folding  is  effected  by  the  gradual  communication  from  leaf- 
let to  leaflet  of  tbs  shock  produced  by  the  touob :  if  a 
portion  of  the  end  of  one  of  the  leaflets  of  the  Mimosa  is 
ont  off,  the  whole  of  the  leaflets  of  that  pinna  gradually  fold 
up,  one  after  the  other,  IVom  the  point  to  the  base ;  thea  the 
neighbouriug  pinnawill  fold  up  Uieir  leaflets  from  the  base 
to  the  point,  and  presently  the  petiole  itself  will  suddenly 
bow  itself  down;  whereupos  the  folding  up  of  the  remain- 
der of  the  pinns  will  take  place :  sometimes,  after  a  little 
space,  the  leaves  above  uid  below  will  also  close  up,  all 
und«  the  influence  of  the  one  original  injury.  These 
curious  phenomena  have  been  watched  with  oare  by  Du- 
troohet,  in  whose  little  book,  *  Sur  la  Motility  des  Plautes,' 
a  long  and  particular  account  of  the  phenomena  will  Ije 
found.  Many  other  plants  possess  this  land  of  sensitive 
power  in  their  leaves :  Smithia  sensitiva,  jSsehynomene 
aensitiva,  Forliena  hygrometrica,  Biophytum  sensitivum, 
are  wcdl-known  cases ;  and  it  is  recordea  tttat  in  Senegal 
there  grows  a  plant  which  the  natives  call  by  a  name  equi- 
valeht  to  'How  d'ye  do?*  as  if  it  offered  a  friendly  salutation 
by  its  bowing  to  those  who  tout^  it.  <See  De  Candolle's 
Pkytiologie  yigHcde,  p.  857,  where  several  of  tbe  modes 
are  euumerated  in  which  leaves  having  motion  close  up.) 
Tbe '  sleep  of  the  lea£'  that  is,  their  folding  up  and  droop- 
ing at  night,  while  they  raise  themselves  and  unfold  by 
day,  are  powers  of  motion  in.  tbe  limbs  of  plants,  which 
are  doubtless  of  the  SBme-natare  as  that  of  the  Senitiva 
phint  and  its  allies.  To  the  same  (daae  also  must  be  assigned 
the  fly-oatehing  leates  of  Dionna:  this  idant,  which  news 
wild  in  the  manbesbf  Carolina,  has  a  leaf  which  isboraraBd 
with  a  row  of  strong  taetb.  sad  whoi  spread  open,  is  sink- 
infjly  similar  to  one  of  the.  toothed  iron  traps  wh«i  mi  aa 
naad  for  cat^iiag  0Um»  tbatrfi^^inij^MrtiNi^^A^ 
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midtUe  of  each  side  then  grow  three  stiff  bristlea,  placed  in 
the  form  of  a  triangle;  u  one  of  theae  bristles  is  touched 
by  an  insect  or  any  other  means,  the  two  sides  of  the  leaf 
spring  up  instantly,  the  teeth  cross  each  other,  and  the 
insect  is  held  so  fast,  that  it  can  only  be  extricated  by  forcing 
the  sides  of  the  leaf  asunder,  an  operation  of  some  (fifficulty. 
so  great  is  the  muscular  force  with  which  the  contraction  is 
effected.  These  moTements  are  all  owing  to  a  specific  irri- 
tability resident  in  the  moving  organ,  vai  must  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  following,  which  takes  plae^  to  all 
appearance,  spontaneously. 

Desmodium  gyrans,  the  GSora-chand  of  Bengal,  was  first 
mentioned  in  systematical  botany  by  the  younger  Linnaus, 
who  speaks  of  it  as  a  wonderful  plant,  on  account  of  its 
singular  motion.  *  No  sooner,'  he  says,  *  had  the  plants  he 
raised  ftom  seed  acquind  their  temate  leaves,  than  they 
began  to  be  in  motioD  in  every  direction  ;  this  movement 
did  not  cease  during  the  whole  course  of  their  ve^tation, 
nor  were  they  obswvant  of  any  time,  order,  or  direction : 
one  leaflet  frequenUy  revolved,  while  the  other  on  the  same 
petiole  was  quiescent ;  sometimes  a  few  leaflets  only  were 
m  motion,  then  almost  all  of  them  would  be  in  movement 
at  once ;  the  whole  plant  was  very  seldom  agitated,  and 
that  only  during  the  first  year.  It  continued  to  move  in 
the  stove  during  the  second  vear  of  its  growth,  and  was  not 
at  reit  even  in  the  winter.'  *  ^be  irritability  of  this  Desmo- 
dium,' Burnett  adds, '  is  never  so  great,  even  in  our  best 
bouses,  as  it  is  said  to  be  in  its  native  climate^  and  its  mo- 
tions ben  are  very  seldom  so  livd^  as  those  described  by 
Unnasus.-  Wanntn  appears  esseatial,  for  its  movements 
are  always  ihe  most  observable  when  the  heat  is  greatest; 
Jhat  they  are  not  attributable  to  the  sun's  rays,  nor  to  any 
curnnts  of  air,  is  shown  from  the  fact  that  the  plant  loves 
the  shade,  and  that  the  motion  is  most  evident  when  the 
stove  is  closed  and  the  atmosphere  quite  still.  These 
movements  have  more  the  semblance  of  spontaneity  than 
any  others  that  have  been  observed  in  the  more  perfect 
plants ;  for  tbe  leaflets,  if  held  quiet  between  the  Qngos 
for  a  short  time,  and  their  movements  thus  prevented,  an 
said  immediately  on  their  release  to  nvolve  with  accelerated 
force,  as  if  to  make  up  for  the  time  lost  during  the  forcible 
interruption.'  De  Caiidolle  describes  the  motion  thus 
tbe  leaves  consist  of  three  leaflets,  two  of  which  are  lateral, 
very  small,  liiieu,  and  oblong,  and  an  odd  one,  separated 
tnm  tbe  two  others,  mnch  larger  and  oval-obbng :  the  two 
side  leaflets  an  in  almost  continual  motkm,  whieh  takes 
place  by  little  starto,  like  the  small  Iwnd  thai  marks  the 
seeonds  in  a  watoh.  One  of  these  rises  so  as  to  mount 
about  50"  above  the  level  of  the  petiole,  and  the  other  fUls 
on  the  opposite  side  to  about  the  same  distance ;  when  the 
tatter  rises,  the  other  fidls,  and  thus  a  constant  oscillaUon  is 
maintained.  Tbe  central  leaflet  also  moves,  but  much 
more  slowljr,  shying  flrst  to  tbe  right,  then  to  the  left,  and 
so  on. 

Wbat  tbe  cause  of  these  singular  motions  may  be  has 
never  been  explained,  and  it  seems  useless  to  inquire:  th^ 
apiwar  to  beloi^  to  the  class  of  first  causes,  concerning 
which  we  can  know  nothing  ftirther  than  their  effects,  k 
is  evident  that  they  ere  quite  distinct  In  their  natun  from 
such  motions  as  that  (tf  a  stem  bending  tomvds  the  ligh^ 
in  consequence  of  the  process  of  its  tolidifioation  taking 
{daoe  more  on  the  side  exposed  to  l^t  than  on  the  other 
side. 

If  no  mention  is  bore  made  of  the  motions  of  internal 
microscopical  particles  upon  their  own  axis,  when  floating 
in  water,  such  as  were  remarked  by  Brown  and  others  in 
pollen,  and  as  may  be  found  v^  commonly  upon  bruising 
plants  in  water,  it  is  because  such  partioles  appear  in  all 
cases  to  be  starch,  and  their  motion,  however  singular,  to  be 
a  physical  rather  than  a  vital  phenomenon. 

On  Motion  of  Sap  see  Sap. 

MOTRIL.  [OBANAnA.] 

MOTTB,  ANTOINB  HOUDAR  DE  LA,  was  bom  at 
Vwntt  \7ih  January,  1678.  His  Ihther  was  <w^;inally  a 
hatter  at  lywes,  when  be  possessed  a  smell  estate  called 
La  Hotte,  wnenoe  the  surname  of  the  family  was  dcartved. 
After  completing  bis  studies  at  the  Jesuits*  Coll^,  he 
turned  his  atteutMm  to  the  law,  which  he  shortly  after  gave 
up  to  Mlow  his  taste  for  tbe  drama,  and  to  assist  at  a  private 
theatre  in  the  representation  of  Mdi^e's  comedies.  In  1693, 
being  then  only  twenty-one  years  of  ago.  be  produced  at 
the  TbMtn  Italian  Uaflntpieea^oBtitM'LeaOriginanz.' 


with  litde  aoooasa.  This  pieoa  has  not  bean  inserted 
among  his  works,  but  is  printed  in  the  4th  volume  of  Glie* 
rardi's  'ThMtn  Italien.  Disappointed  at  his  fiulure,  he 
resolved  to  renounce  the  world,  and  retind  with  one  of  his 
friends  to  La  Trappe,  but  the  AJahi  de  Ranc^  setting  little 
value  on  tbe  momentary  enthusiasm  of  two  inconsiderate 
young  men,  dismissed  them  at  the  end  of  two  months,  with- 
out giving  them  ibe  habit  of  the  order. 

After  returning  to  Paris  he  produced  his  opera  'L'Burope 
Galante,*  which  was  very  sucoessAil ;  in  1 707  a  volume  of 
Odes,  which,  although  much  read,  added  notliing  to  his  re- 
putation ;  and  in  1 7 1 0  his '  Academical  Discourse,*  a  model 
of  the  kind.* 

The  most  presumptuous  and  extravagant  act  of  La  Motte 
was  his  traouatinK  the  Iliad,  without  knowing  a  single  word 
of  Greek,  andabridging  that  poem  with  the  intention  of  im- 
proving it.  This  translation  was  imceded  by  a  discourse,  in 
which  he  endeavoured  to  nrove  that  admiration  for  the  an- 
tients,  and  particularly  Homer,  was  a  modem  prejudice. 
Madame  Dacier  refuted  this  discourse  by  a  tract  entitled 
'  Des  Causesde  la  Corruption  du  GoQt,'  to  which  La  Motte 
replied  by  his  *  Reflexions  sur  la  Critique.*  At  the  age  ot 
40  he  became  blind,  and  also  lost  the  use  of  his  limbs,  in 
which  condition  he  remained  for  many  yean*  and  died  $6ifa 
December,  1731. 

His  works,  including  his  letters  to  the  duchess  du  Maine, 
were  ci^ected  in  1754,  and  filled  10  vols.  12mo.  iBiog. 
Urtw.;  Voltaire.) 

MOXTSUX,  PETER  ANTHONY,  was  bom  at  Rohan 
in  Normandy,  in  1660,  at  which  pUoe  he  also  received  his 
education.  After  tbe  revocation.of  the  Edict  ofNantes  he 
came  .over  to  England,  and  succeeded  in  establishing  him- 
setf  in  business,  and  kept  a  la^e  East  India  warehouse  in 
Leadenball-streel.  Being  master  of  several  languages,  he 
obtained  a  situation  in  the  foreign-letter  department  of  the 
Post-office.  His  death,  which  was  attended  with  suspicious 
ciroumstances,  took  plaice  on  the  i9th  February,  1718,  in  a 
disorderly  house  in  the  parish  of  St.  Clement  Danes,  and 
being  the  anniversary  of  his  birth,  completed  bis  58th  year. 
His  remains  were  interred  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary  Axe, 
London. 

This  gentleman  so  comnletely  acquired  tbe  English  Ian- 
guiwie  as  to  be  able  to  produce  a  translation  of  *  Don  Quix- 
ote*>  and  subsequently  to  write  several  songs,  prob^oes, 
and  AilogUBs,  one  of  the  latter  of  whidh  will  be  found  at  the 
endofSir  John  Vanbrugh*soomedyof*  The  Mistake.*  H^ 
also  wrote  several  pUys.  namely:  'The  Loves  of  Mars  and 
Venus,*  Lend.,  1697,  4to.;  'Beauty  in  Distresi^'  a  tragedy, 
Lond.,  1698,  4to.;  'The Temple  of  Love.*1706,  4to.;  'The 
Amorous  Miser.'  a  comedy  in  3  wts,  1 705, 4to. ;  also  a  poem 
on  Tea,  1722,  8vo.,  with  several  French  wcvks  tnnslated 
from  tbe  English. 

MOTTO,  an  Italian  term,  shortened  by  some  of  our  old 
writers  to  mot.  It  means  a  word  or  sentence  added  to  a 
devioe;  and  is  oommouly  used,  when  put  upon  a  scroll,  as 
an  external  ornament  of  coat-armour.  Tbe  use  of  mottoes 
for  this  purpose  is  antient,  and  as  appended  to  a  coat  of 
arms  tbey  an  frequently  hereditary  in  fhmilies.  In  strict- 
ness, the  motto  snould  bear  allusion  to  something  in  the 
aehieTanMnt;  bnt  in  modwn  times  the  taking  of  it  rests ' 
entirely  mtii  the  tavy  of  the  bearer,  and  it  maj  m  chanxed 
at  pleasure.  A  sMitenoe  or  quotation  prefixed  to  anything 
written  is  also  tenxuA  a  motto. 

MOULDINE88  is  a  name  applied  to  all  minute  fungi 
which  appear  in  mosses  upon  organic  bodies.  It  appears  to 
be  caused  by  a  damp  atmosphere  and  a  diminution  of  light, 
both  which  conditions  ere  favourable  to  the  development  of 
those  bodies  whose  spores  or  reproductive  particles  are  float- 
ing everywhere  in  the  atmosphere,  ready  to  spring  rapidly 
into  growth  whenever  th^  chance  to  nil  upon  suitable 
situations. 

All  the  fungi  that  constitute  mouldiness  are  so  small  as 
to  eacxpe  observation,  except  when  from  their  numbers  tfaey 
form  microsoopical  forests,  and  then  they  clothe  the  surface 
of  tbe  body  which  they  attack  with  li^  patches  of  yellow, 
blue,  white,  green,  red.  and  variouaother  ooloarB.  The  cpeciea 
of  these  plania  ■»  ex^emdy  numerous,  and  are  distributed 

*  U  Hotto'a  tnndj,  ««ltad<  lawde  CMtao.'  b  mMtfanad  by  Vcaulra  (■  SiAOm 
daLouteXIV.OuoMortiwnuwt  iBterMtiDf  of  dMMwhicli  hmi  kqt  ihcb 
piM  DO  tb«  Mage. 
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Iff  vritan  on  ftmgi  into  many  fpa»n,  dtiefly  belongim  to 
tbe  Hn>bomjcetous  divuion  of  tfat  Mder,  the  comiiimDK 
cbancter  of  vhich  is,  that  the  plants  are  floccalent,  naked 
(that  is,  not  enclosed  in  a  case,  or  seated  upon  a  peculiar 
receptade),  distinct,  but  interwoven  into  a  general  mass, 
which  looks  like  a  thin  veb,  or  a  collection  of  cobwebs. 

Ooeof  tbe  most  common  istheAscopboraMuoedo,  which 
forma  a  blue  mould  upon  bread,  paste,  and  similar  tub* 
stances  prepared  from  flour.  This  plant  forms  a  fine  bori< 
watal  oobweb-like  bed,  from  which  rise  up  slender  btancbet 
tenninated  by  an  viqMmsion  which  bam  the  sporai. 


Aacopbora  Huudo,  my  Ugbl*  lUgidfltd. 
«  M  «  ipcnlbraai  bruch  aridug  from  Qw  bnlaanlal  bed ;  ft  ta  Aa  tonnl- 
uSem  of  Kbnoeb  eovatad  with  aptma. 

Another  fbrm  is  that  of  Penicillium,  in  which  we  have  the 
aiae  entai^led  flocculent  bed,  and  a  similar  elevation  of 
perpendicalar  branehes:  bnt  the  latter  are  not  tenninated 
by  a  diak  covered  with  8|>ores ;  on  tbe  contrary,  they  end  in 
a  jointed  taft,  ever^  division  <^  which  produoet  at  its  point 
a  necklace  of  apherioal  qiorulei. 


FanfadHiim  vntidUttam,  bfghly  roajpiiM- 

a  tepMaato  a  ehwtai  of  parpeoiUeuler  brmnchM  (priiiiiliis  up  from  tba  ho- 
■tental  bad;  b  la  oM  of  the  poueil-lika  heaib  wUeh  Mmiuu  tba  htandMa. 

Mouldiness  is  occasionally  produced  by  Cooiomycetous 
fungi— Utat  ia,  hy  those  very  imperfectly  wganised  species 
which  have  no  flocculent  bed,  nor  any  special  part  on  which 
tbe  spores  are  generated,  but  which  merely  consist  of  a 
series  of  joints  within  which  reproductive  bodies  are  formed. 
Of  these,  the  Torula  Casei,  found  iu  the  crevices  of  putrid 
cheese,  ni^  serve  as  an  example. 

Many  of  these  plants  are  capable  of  living  nnder  eiroum- 


ttanoea  that  would  be  fatal  to  any  other  form  of  v^;etation; 
ftir  example,  Asoophora  Hucedo  springs  up  plentif^ny  Jd 
paste  poisoned  with  corrosive  suUimate. 


k  monti  ot  Toavla  Cuai,  -nry  highly  magniM,  alter  Cacda. 

Their  general  station  is  upon  decaying  animal  or  vegeta- 
ble matter ;  but  one  species,  the  Botrytis  Bassiena,  attacks 
the  living  silkworm  and  kills  it ;  others  destroy  house-flies, 
which  may  be  seen  in  the  autumn  glued  by  these  parasites 
to  tbe  window,  on  which  they  have  aUghted  In  a  semitorpid 
state. 

The  following  are  the  botanical  names  of  some  of  the 
more  common  species  of  fungi  that  cause  mouldiness 

Hydrophora  ttereorea  (yellow,  tumine  black),  on  the 
dung  of  various  animals ;  Macor  mueedo  (bluish  black),  on 
fruit,  pastry,  &c. ;  Eurotium  kerbariorum  (white,  yellow, 
or  orange),  on  damp  plants  in  Herbaria ;  Cladosporium  ker- 
barum  (^reen,  turning  black),  un  various  decaying  bodies^ 
damp  paint,  &c. ;  Atpergillus  candidut  (white),  very  com- 
mon ;  AtperetUua  glauciu  (blue),  very  common. 

MOULDINGS  (in  Architecture),  any  assemblage  of 
narrow  surfaces  projecting  from  the  face  of  a  wall  or  other 
surface  and  also  advancing  one  beyond  the  other.  They 
are  bounded  by  straight  lines,  either  horizontal  or  vertical 
according  to  their  situation,  but  the  surfaces  themselves 
are  plane  or  eurvedt  and  if  the  latter,  concave  or  convex,  or 
else  compounded  of  both  forms;  and  again  are  either 
jAan  or  curved.  Sometimes  indeed,  instead  of  projecting, 
mouldings  are  sunk,  as  is  the  case  when  they  form  a  border 
within  a  sunk  pannel,  for  though  they  project  with  respect 
to  the  surface  of  the  latter,  they  recede  within  the  general 
&ce  of  tbe  wall.  The  mouldings  within  the  pannels  of  doors 
are  of  this  description.  Mouldings  are  employed  as  borders 
to  doors,  windows,  and  other  apertures,  as  arches,  in  which 
latter  case  they  are  termed  archivoU  motddingg ;  while  those 
forming  the  imposts  from  which  the  arch  springs  are  called 
impost  mouldingt.  The  bases  of  columns  likewise  consist 
of  mouldings.  They  are  also  employed  to  mark  the  hori- 
zontal divisions  of  a  wall,  both  internally  and  externally, 
and  every  member  to  which  they  are  applied  is  said  to  be 
moulded.  As  their  edges  are  straight  lines,  tbeir  contour 
can  be  shown  in  drawings  only  by  their  shadowing,  and 
by  the  outline  which  they  produce  at  their  extremities,  ai  in 
the  case  of  a  cornice.  But  as  this  is  insufficient,  except  to 
afford  a  general  idea,  in  working  drawings  and  those  of 
detail  mouldings  are  shown  on  a  larger  scale,  and  by  means 
of  a  section  through  them,  by  which  tbeir  projile  is  accu- 
rately defined;  and  upon  a  good  profile,  that  is,  one  where 
the  mouldings  are  well  proportioned  to  each  other,  and 
so  combined  as  mutually  to  relieve  each  other,  and  to  pio- 
duce  both  an  agreeable  variety  of  surfaces  and  of  light  and 
shade,  much  otthe  beauty  and  finish  of  a  building  depends. 

Mouldings  are  distinguished  by  different  names,  accord- 
ing to  their  prqfiles,  their  sizes,  or  their  situations.  Thus 
vhejillet,  ieBnia,bttnd,.«n  all  plane  or  flat  mouldings,  the 
only  difference  being  that  the  first-mentioned  is  narrower 
than  the  others,  and  frequently  is  not  so  properly  a  distinct 
moulding  as  a  space  left  between  other  surfaces,  or  else  a 
rim  to  a  larger  moulding,  as  to  a  eymatium  terminating  a 
cornice,  &c.,  while  teenia  is  the  name  given  to  the  broad 
fillet  separating  the  architrave  from  the  frieze  in  the  (rrecian 
Dorio  entablature  and  band  is  applied  to  any  still  broader 
plane  surface— Uius  if  instead  of  dentils,  in  an  Ionic  m 
Corinthian  cornice,  a  projecting  plane  surface  be  left  where 
they  would  occur,  it  is  called  an  uncut  dentil  band.  The 
corona  (one  of  the  principal  members  in  every  cornice)  is 
also  a  mere  plain  baud,  except  tl^tj||  u  ^ega^i^  WJ^t? 
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'n  Roman  atchitectuie.  Again  leuer  convex  mouldings 
are  t«nned  ittodt.  bat  tbe  longer  mouldings  of  the  same 
kind  in  Ihe  hatm  of  columns  are  termed  tori  or  torusses. 
The  qnna  rectOt  or  q/matium,  is  a  compound  moulding,  con- 
cave above  and  convex  below;  white  the  cyma  reversa,  or, 
as  it  is  technically  tenned  hjr  workmen,  toe  cove  or  ogee 
mooUing,  is  convex  below  and  concave  above.  The  caoetto 
is  a  mere  hollow  or  sweep -intervening  between  and  serving 
to  connect  two  mouldings,  one  of  which  projects  beyond  the 
other.  Tbe  tcotia,  or  hollow  between  the  upper  and  lower 
torus  of  ^  base  of  a  column,  is  a  moulding  of  this  kind 
upon  a  large  scale,  and  has  therefore  a  disiinct  name  as- 
signed to  it,  which  also  points  out  its  situation.  The  ooolo 
is  a  simple  convex  moulding,  so  called  because  it  is  gene- 
rally carved  into  ova,  or  ornaments  in  the  shape  of  eggs, 
within  hollows.  The  ovolo  of  the  Doric  capital  (which  is 
^vays  uncut)  ii  distinguished  by  the  name  of  tdiintu. 
All  uw  othor  mouldings  may  be  carved  or  eariched,  except 
the  ooMftoand  fillet;  the  pattern  being  accommodated  to 
the  surfiMM  of  the  moulding.  The  cyma  recta,  or  talon,  as 
it  is  sometimes  called,  is  cut  with  a  peculiar  kind  of  tongued 
or  arrow-headed  omamenL 

These  mouldings  are  common  to  both  Grecian  and  Roman 
architecture,  hut  besides  being  more  profusely  applied  in 
the  latter  style,  they  have  this  marked  difference,  thai 
In  Roman  aK-hitecture  the  curved  mouldings,  whether 
simple  or  compound,  are  described  by  quarter  circles, 
whereas  in  Greek  they  describe  other  curves  obtained  horn 
eonic  sections,  and  are  therefore  not  only  more  elegant  in 
their  contour,  but  susceptible  of  for  greater  variety.  Some 
of  them  are  also  occasionally  undercutt  that  is,  hollowed  out 
below  and  behind,  whereby,  while  a  greater  depth  of  shadow 
is  obtained,  a  greater  inariniess  of  lines  and  ligbineaa 
of  form  are  promioed.  Of  this  kind  is  what  is  now  distin- 
guished by  tbe  natde  tX  the  Ur^»-beak  moulding,  because 
its  section  produces  an  oudine  very  much  resemnling  that 
of  tbe  hooked  npper  and  lower  mandible  in  the  beaks  of 
some  birds.  In  Gothic  mouldings,  undercutting  is  very 
common,  and  hollows  or  recesses  more  or  less  deep  are  fre- 
quently numerous  in  the  profiles  of  mouldings  in  that  style. 
The  mouldings  are  also  for  tlie  most  part  produced  by 
tptayed  or  bevelled  surfaces,  that  is,  slanting  or  turned  ob- 
liquely ttom  the  outer  face  or  general  plane  where  they 
occur.  In  that  style  the  mouldings  are  so  numerous,  and 
the  profliles  produced  by  them  ao  complex,  as  to  render  it 
impoBsiUs  to  describe  or  characterise  uiem  farther.  They 
are  however  of  the  utmost  Importance,  and  therefore  re- 
quire to  be  well  studied  and  perfectly  understood,  for  which 
purpose  such  works  of  detail  as  Pugin's  *  Gothic  Specimens' 
ana 'Grctbic  Examples,*  Mollcr's  'Denkmale,'  Sec,  may  be 
'^commended.  One  circumstance  however  which  ought  to 
be  mentioned  is  that  the  mouldings  all  recede  within  the 
fiice  of  the  wall  (like  those  of  pannels),  except  labels,  hood- 
mouldings,  and  others,  that  come  under  tbe  general  denomi- 
nation of  weather  mrnddingt,  because  made  to  project  in- 
stead of  xeoede,  and  theralbre  more  exposed  to  rain  and 
weather. 

In  regard  to  Grecian  mouldings,  it  remains  to  be  observed 
that  many  of  those  which  are  unoarved,  and  therefore  sup- 
posed to  have  been  quite  plain,  were  painted  with  some  orna- 
mental pattern,  and  that  not  unfraquently  in  the  most 
brilliant  colours.  But  this  singular  mode  of  deemtion  is 
treated  more  at  length  in  the  article  PoLTCiOuncT. 

MOULINS,  a  town  in  France,  capital  of  the  department 
of  Allier ;  situated  on  the  right  or  east  bank  of  the  river 
Allier,  in  46**  34'  N.  lat  and  £r  19'  E.  long. ;  161  miles  fVom 
Paris  in  a  direct  line  south-south-east,  or  175  miles  by  the 
road  through  Fonlainebleau,  Montargis,  and  Nevers. 

This  town  is  scarcely  noticed  before  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, when  Robert,  Count  of  Clermont,  son  of  Louis  IX. 
(St  Loiiis),  king  of  France,  and  ancestor  of  the  Bourbon 
fkmily,  founded  nere  an  hospital.  It  owes  its  name  to  the 
number  of  water-mills  which  were  ibrmerly  here.  It  be- 
came capital  of  the  Bourbonnois,  and  the  residence  of  the 
dukes  orBourbpn,  one  of  whom,  Louis  IL.  built  a  castle  at 
UouUns,  which  Fran^  I.  of  France  finished,  probably 
upon  aeqmringpoasession  of  the  Bourbonnois,  after  the  for- 
feiture of  the  uinstable  Bourbon,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
sixteenth  oentury.  Of  this  castle  there  is  only  a  part 
nmaininj^  namely,  a  square  tower  used  as  a  pnson,  and 
some  buildin|[8  occupied  by  the  gendarmerie. 

The  town  is  agreeably  and  advantageously  situated  in  a 
ftvtile  plain,  on  one  of  the  roads  frmn  Pazis  toljon,  and  on 


tbe  bank  of  a  navigable  river.  Tbe  immediate  iHcinity  ia 
very  ddightfhl ;  it  is  well  wooded,  and  among  the  trees  were 
(brmerly  many  mulberry-trees,  planted  fm-  tearing  silk- 
worms ;  these  trees  thrived  exceedingly,  until  the  decay  of 
the  silk  manufacture,  consequent  on  the  Revolution,  led  to 
their  being  neglected  or  destroyed.  The  town  ia  on  a  level 
site,  and  is  tolerably  well  built. 

The  houses  are  chiefly  of  brick ;  the  fh)nts  are  ornamented 
with  figures  formed  in  black  bricka,  the  others  being  red 
There  is  a  handsome  stone  bridge  over  the  Allier,  above 
700  feet  long  and  more  than  42  broad,  with  fbot  pavements. 
It  was  built  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century:  immense 
cost  and  labour  were  bestowed  in  fixing  tbe  foundation,  the 
depth  of  the  water  and  ih»  shifting  banks  rendering  the  bed 
of  the  river  so  insecure,  that  four  bridges  had  been  destroyed 
in  the  previous  century.  Beyond  the  bridge  is  a  fine  avenue 

trees,  extending  about  two  miles  in  a  straight  line  along 
the  road  to  Limoges  and  Clermont  Moalins  contains  Beverai 
pleasant  promenades,  and  some  handsome  public  foun- 
tains. Of  the  squares,  that  of  Allier  is  the  largest  and  most 
r^ular.  There  are  a  handsome  town-hall  with  a  coloDnade, 
and  a  court-house  lately  built  In  the  chureh  of  tbe  Visi- 
tation is  the  monument  erected  by  the  Princess  des  Ursins 
to  the  memory  of  her  husband,  tbe  unfortunate  Duke  of 
Montmorenci,  beheaded  at  Toulouse  by  order  of  Richelieu. 
There  are  fine  barracks  near  the  bridge,  puUie  baths,  two 
large  hospitals,  and  a  small  theatre. 

The  popuhition  of  MouUns.  in  1831,  was  14,672  fbr  the 
commune;  in  1836  it  was  15,231.  The  chief  manu&e- 
ture  of  the  place  is  cutlery,  especially  excellent  scissars. 
These  article  are  hawked  about  by  women,  who  beset  with 
the  greatest  importunity  the  travcdler  arrivii^  in  the  town. 
There  are  several  establishments  fbr  spinning  cotton  and 
woollen  yam.  and  fbr  throwing  silk.  There  are  manulkc- 
tories  of  hlankets,  ootton  counterpanes,  woollen  stuffa.  and 
hats.  There  are  tan-yards  and  steam-mills  for  com.  Trade 
is  carried  on  in  oom,  wine,  iron,  timber  for  ship-building, 
coal,  cattle,  and  raw  silk.  There  are  ten  yearly  fsirs.  The 
townsmen  are  distinguished  by  their  kindness  of  manner. 
There  are  coal-mines  and  quarries  of  limestone  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Marble  of  different  colours  is  found,  but 
is  not  worked.  Moulins  has  several  judicial  and  fiscal 
government  offices;  a  society  of  rural  economy,  physical 
sciences,  and  arts;  a  public  library  of  16,000  or  20,000 
volumes ;  a  high  school,  with  museums  of  natural  history 
and  physics  attached  to  if ;  a  drawing  sefaool,  and  a  otdleo- 
tion  of  paintings  and  engravings. 

Marshal  Vinirs,  one  of  the  most  eminent  gUMcitls  of  the 
age  of  Louis  XIV.,  was  a  native  of  MoulinS.  Moulins  is 
the  seat  of  a  bishopric  of  which  the  department  of  Allier 
constitutes  the  diocese.  The  bishop  is  a  suffragan  of  the 
archbishop  of  Sens  and  Auxerre. 

The  arrondissement  of  Moulins  has  an  area  of  1 002  square 
miles,  and  comprehendd  85  communes.  It  is  divided  into 
nine  cantons  or  districts,  each  under  a  justice  of  the  peace. 
The  population,  in  1831,  was  66,S37;  in  1836, 90^i. 

MOULTAN.  [HlNDtlBTAN.] 

MOULTING.   [BiBDs.  p.  426.] 

MOUNT  VERNON.  fViEOiKiA.! 

MOUNTAIN  LIMESTONE.  Mr.  Smith  employed 
this  term  to  designate  the  calcareoos  roeka  whldi  underlie 
the  ooel  strata  hi  England.  It  is  the  equivalent  of  the 
'carboniferous  Ihnestone'of  Conybeare  and  man^ other 
English  geologists.  Some  German  writon  have  translated 
the  term  into  beir-kalk,  while  in  France  tbe  corresponding 
version  of  Mr.  Conybeare's  title,  *  calcaire  carbonifSre, 
appears  to  bejn«ferred.   [Coal  Fixlds.] 

MOUNTAINS.  Though  the  term  mountain  be  univer- 
sally understood,  yet  it  will  be  found  very  difficult  to  define 
strictly  what  is  meant  by  it.  From  the  mole-hill  in  the 
meadow,  to  the  gigantic  Chimboraco,  the  gradations  are 
infinite,  and  no  positive  line  can  be  drawn  between  the  bill 
and  the  mountain.  Moreover,  the  name  is  sometimes  given 
to  a  single  efovatioa  or  peak,  as  Mount  .£tna.  and  some- 
times to  a  wlmle  and  extensive  duster  of  eminences,  aa 
Mount  Caucasus.  Isolated  mountains  are  rare^  end  when 
they  do  exist  are  ^nenlly,  though  not  always,  volcanic. 

The  general  dispositimi  of  mountains  is  in  groups  or 
ehains.  The  word  group  explains  itself,  hut  what  is  under- 
stood by  a  chain  may  not  be  so  clear.  When  hills  at  moun- 
tains are  so  arranged  as  to  fbrm-  a  \mb  or  band  whose  length 
greatly  exceeds  its  breadth,  such  a  disposition,  whether  the 
fine  be  straight  or  oni^,%^«0^9%)^«?»^» 
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m  ridge  :  though  the  latter  nanw  is  mora  exeltuiTelya^^ed 
to  the  lesser  chains.  We  are  not  however  to  luidentand  by 
a  chain  of  mountains,  a  single  unbnken  loi^tadiiial  emi- 
nenca,  like  that  formed  by  the  oomiacted  rools  of  a  row  of 
houses.  A  chain  of  mountains,  on  the  contrary,  is  very 
irr^;ular  and  composed  of  many  subordinate  parts.  In  a 
complete  chain  there  are  three  paralld  or  nearly  parallel 
ridges;  the  centre  one  is  usually  the  highest.  These  three 
ridges,  though  distinct,  are  seldom  equidistant  from  each 
other,  and  they  are  frequently  united.  From  the  points  of 
juaotioD,  and  from  different  parts  of  the  outer  ridges,  other 
chains  strike  off  at  various  angles,  and  these  in  turn  send  off 
other  ramifications,  which  so  on  dividing  wd  diminishing 
in  h«ght  till  the  last  undulations  are  lost  in  the  general 
sur&ce  of  the  plain.  These  different  branches  of  a  chain 
have  reeeived  various  and  very  arbitrary  names.  Some 
divide  the  whole  system  of  a  cuin  into  the  primary,  prin- 
cipal, primo^ial,  or  great  chain,  and  seGoadary  and  tei^ 
liary  chains ;  but  these  names  having  now  reference  to  the 
fxAet  of  formation  of  locks  rather  than  to  their  disposition, 
though  the  latter  drcumstanoe  is  sreatly  dependent  on  the 
former,  they  are  at  present  confined  to  geolo^cal  considera- 
tions, and  we  therefore  say  such  a  chain  or  ridge  is  a  branch 
of  some  odier  chain  or  ndge.  Thus  the  Apennines  are  a 
branch  of  the  Alps.  Minor  ramifications,  vnen  short,  are 
called  spurs.  Wherever  the  main  chain  sends  off  other 
chains,  the  former  is,  at  that  particular  spot,  higher  than 
elsewhere,  so  that  between  tiro  consecutive  elevations  there 
is  an  apparent  depression :  hence  the  summit  or  ridge-line 
of  the  main  chain  is  divided  into  heights,  which  are  called 
peaks,  domes,  &c.,aoeording  to  their  shape;  and  depressions, 
which  receive  the  general  name  of  passes,  because  they  are 
the  places  where  the  passage  over  the  ohain  from  opposite 
valleys  is  most  easily  effected.  Hose  passages  or  passes 
sre  tanned  cols  in  the  Alps,  porff  in  the  Pyrenees,  and  per- 
tuig  in  the  Jura.  Th^  are  also  called  gorges  or  defiles,  but 
incorrectly,  for  the  gorge  is  properly  the  contr^ted  part  of 
a  valley,  and  the  defile  a  very  narrow  passage  at  the  foot  of 
the  oMuntains  or  winding  amongst  them.  The  ridge-line 
of  great  chains  is  also  irregular  in  breadth  as  well  as  height; 
it  is  sometimes  very  narrow  and  sometimes  very  broad,  and 
in  some  places  spreads  out  into  what  is  termed  tableland 
(Langfield  in  Norway).  Table-lands,  or  plateaus,  are  how- 
ever not  always  of  this  terrace  form ;  ttiey  are  not  unfre- 
quentlv  sank,  if  we  may  so  say,  into  the  broad  summit  of 
the  riog*,  so  as  to  be  surrounded  by  lofty  eminences  and 
pealo.  TsbMand  is  also  sometimes  ascended  by  gentle 
acclivities  without  any  appeaianoe  of  mountains. 

The  valleys  which  are  situated  between  the  parallel 
ridges  of  the  main  chain  are  termed  longitudiiud  vall^; 
their  axis,  and  consequently  the  prinoipal  watereonrse,  is 
nearly  paralldi  to  the  direction  of  the  chain.  The  valley  of 
the  Rhdne  above  the  lake  of  Geneva,  the  valley  of  the 
Magdaleoa  in  South  America,  &c  may  be  taken  as  exam- 
ples. Two  things  have  been  remarked  in  longitudinal  val- 
leys :  first,  that  there  is  sometimes  so  perfect  a  conformity 
between  the  re-entering  anf^les  on  one  side  and  the  salient 
angles  m  the  other,  that  if  it  were  possible  to  bring  the  two 
sides  into  contact,  they  would  pwfoctly  oorrespond,  so  as  to 
leave  no  trace  of  their  having  been  separated ;  and,  secondly, 
it  has  beta  observed,  that  the  side  of  the  valley  opposite  to 
the  centre  ridge  is  the  steepest.  These  observiiUkHis  are  true 
as  regards  nMoy  places  hut  are  by  no  means  to  be  received 
as  universally  correct.  The  other  valley^  whose  axes  form 
various  angles  with  the  dueetion  of  the  gnat  chain,  are  the 
principal  valleys  of  a  country,  and  are  usually  designatea 
by  the  nsmes  of  the  chief  rivers  which  flow  through  them. 
Tbe  valleys  of  the  tributary  streams  which  empty  themselves 
into  the  mam  rivers  are  called  latent  vallevs.  The  terms 
upper  and  lower  valley  are  sometimes  usea  to  denote  the 
parts  of  a  valley  as  they  lie  along  the  higher  or  lower  part 
of  a  river's  oourse.  Sath.  then  are  the  parts  of  a  regular 
chain  of  mountains,  but  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  all  those 
great  elevations  to  which  we  give  the  name  of  chain  are 
thus  regularly  formed.  Mountains  are  sometimes  grouped, 
as  we  Inve  said,  so  as  to  present  no  appearance  of  a  chain ; 
sometimes  the  chains  run  parallel,  but  wholly  independent 
of  eadt  other;  hi  some  cases  they  radiate  frmn  a  commoa 
centre  or  nneleas.  Indeed  nothing  nan  well  be  more  irrer 
gular  than  the  amngement  of  mountains,  and  they  difler 
•8  much  in  height,  steepness,  and  particular  ap|>earance. 
By  soma  (Bsigmann)  it  has  been  Imagined  that  in  diains 
numing  north  and  south  the  vestem  slope  is  the  most  I 


abrupt,  and  that  when  the  chain  runs  east  and  west  the 
southnn  slope  is  the  steepest  Bat  this  is  hx  from  being 
alwajrs  the  case,  and  General  Andreos^  has  hiid  down  as  « 
principle  that  the  stem  side  of  a  chain  of  mountains  is  that 
which  looks  towards  the  higfaer  part  of  the  general  slope  on 
which  the  chain  is  set.  this  opinun  is  doubtless  bettw 
founded  than  that  of  Be^mann,  nevwtheless  it  is  not 
strictly  correct ;  and  there  seems  reason  to  believe  ttuA  no 
general  law  obtains  on  this  subject. 

The  appeuance  presented  by  chains  of  mountains  is  not 
only  very  di^rent  in  different  parts,  but  the  very  same 
mountains  when  seen  at  a  distance  no  way  resemble  their 
aspect  when  seen  nearer.  At  a  distance  the  minute  irre- 
gularities are  lost  in  the  general  contour,  and  the  particular 
shadows  are  blended  into  a  uniform  tint.  The  forms  of 
rocks  generally  depend  on  their  nature,  and  a  practised  eye 
can  sometimes  pretty  oorrectly  divinck  the  latter  from  the 
ftmner.  These  may  either  present  the  aspect  of  needles  or 
sharp  pointed  masses,  or  the  snmmita  may  be  dome-shaped, 
«r  stntch  along  like  a  votical  wall,  either  entire  or  bearing 
a  resemUance  to  ruined  battlements  and  towers ;  some- 
times the  whole  mase  is  piled  up  into  a  succession  of 
gigantic  steps  or  terraces.  Individual  mountains  and  bills 
also  vary  in  form;  those  which  are  volcanic  are  generally 
conical ;  others  are  round,  oval,  lumpy,  saddle-backed,  &c. 

Mountain-chains  are  the  natural  water-sheds  (thedivortia 
aquarum),  but  it  must  not  be  thence  inferred,  aa  has  too 
frequently  been  the  case,  that  all  water-sheds  are  mountain 
chains.  This  erroneous  idea  has.  covered  our  maps  with 
mountains  where  in  nature  not  a  hill  is  to  be  seen. 

Another  error  ia  to  regard  the  mountains  of  the  earth  as 
BO  many  connected  chains,  which,  by  starting  twrn  some 
particular  point;  may  be  traced  stretching  and  branching 
continuously  over  toe  whole  suifkce  of  the  globe.  The 
fallacy  of  such  pretended  continuity  is  evident  from  the 
difference  in  the  arrangement  as  described  by  different 
writers.  The  truth  is,  that  mountains  are  scattered  over 
the  surfiwe  cS  the  land  in  the  greatest  confusion,  here  iso- 
lated, there  in  groups  or  in  chains;  the  chains  being  in 
some  places  single  and  independent,  in  others  connected; 
in  one  plac-e  running  in  parallel  directions,  iu  another  inters 
seeling,  crossing,  or  branching  off  at  different  angles ;  in 
some  eases  comptetely  enclosing  a  certain  extent  of  country 
so  as  to  f<nin  an  entire  and  perfect  basin,  in  others  only 
partially  enclosing  a  apac&  In  one  country  the  moiintains 
are  set  m  the  centre,  or  near  one  of  its  coasta,  and  in  the 
direction  of  the  greatest  length  the  country ;  in 
other,  they  are  set  aeroBB  (he  eoantry.  In  fiict,  the  chains 
are  observed  to  be  in  all  possible  directions,  both  as 
regards  the  points  of  the  compass  and  the  trending  of  the 
coast-lines.  Thus,  with  the  exception  of  the  Andes  and  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  the  Appalachians,  the  Ghaute  of  India, 
the  Scandinavian  Alps,  and  the  Apennines  there  is  veij 
little  conformity  between  the  direetiim  of  mountain-chaiw 
and  the  configuration  of  countries. 

Mountains  have  a  very  important  part  to  perform  in  ihe 
general  economy  of  the  earth;  they  arrest  the  fleeting 
clouds,  whose  precipitated  waters  they  store  up  in  their  in- 
terior and  exhaustless  reservoirs,  whence  springs  are  eon- 
tmually  issuing,  which  unite  and  form  those  streams 
that  fi«tilise  the  plains,  or,  rolleeted  into  m^hty  rivers 
tKwox  the  transport  of  eommodities  and  fuiUtate  the 
faitwoonrsB  between  tin  ocean  and  the  interior  of  the  con- 
tinents. Hie  influence  of  moontuns  on  local  dimate  is  all- 
powerftal,  and  depends  upon  the  direction  in  which  thev 
lie  as  r^ards  the  sun's  course,  their  hei^,  their  position 
on  the  sur&oe  of  the  globe,  their  proximity  to  or  remoteness 
from  the  les,  the  winds  they  arrest  or  give  passage  to.  && 
Mountains  have  moreover  a  climate  of  theur  own,  or  rather 
a  great  variety  of  climates.  Thus  in  ascending  from  the  sea 
towards  the  summit  of  the  Andes  evwy  kina  of  climate  is 
passed  through  as  completely  as  if  the  traveller  were  to 
proceed  fVom  the  equator  towards  the  pol&  At  an  elevar 
tion  of  about  16,000  foet  on  the  Andes  under  the  equator,  we 
reach  the  limit  of  perpetual  congelation)  and  mouolains 
in  that  r^on  which  exceed  that  height  have  their  sum- 
mits eovered  with  eternal  snow.  The  line  of  perpetwl  oc»- 
gelation  is  however  ftr  from  being  parallel  with  the  geaent 
surfkce  of  the  earth.  It  apwoaches  that  surface  as  it  ad- 
vances towards  the  poles,  but  the  laws  which  delenaine 
this  line  are  stOl  very  imperfbctly  known.  [CliuatsJ 

The  Umits  of  perpetual  congelation,  as  aseertunetl  itmw 
the  stability  of  soov  on  themQ^fj|ii;t|,H|rhj»^i^^D^W 
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vltta  the  particular  aspect  of  the  mountains  and  other  local 
circUTDBtancei.  Thus,  generally  speaking,  the  snow-line  is 
highest  on  the  south  side  of  mountains  in  the  northern 
bemi^here,  and  vice  venS;  but  this  is  not  always  the 
ease ;  and  aceordiog  to  H.  J  aquemon^  the  line  of  peqwtaal 
snow  is  much  higluar  on  the  northern  than  on  the  southern 
side  of  theHimaU^  mountains.  Mr.Pentland  statei  that 
the  limit  of  perpetua.  snow  is  at  an  elevation  of  15.800  feet 
on  the  mountains  of  Vilcanota  in  South  AmerieB,  which  are 
as  fhr  south  as  14°  33'. 

The  ftet  of  the  cold  increasing  as  we  ascend  mountains 
is  due  in  part  to  the  greater  rarity  of  the  atmosphere 
in  the  higher  regions,  and  to  their  greater  distance  from 
the  radiated  heat  of  the  plains;  nevertheless  the  parti- 
cular aspect  of  Tarious  parts  of  mountains  as  regards  the 
%un,  and  the  conformation  of  (he  higher  valleys,  greatly 
modify  the  cold  of  particular  places ;  and  a  mneh  greater 
heat  is  sometimes  experienced  in  a  high  valley  than  is  felt 
in  one  much  lown  down.  To  this  eirounutance  ia  due  in 
part  the  seeming  anomalieo  that  are  met  with  in  the  habita- 
tion of  planta,  many  being  fbnnd  at  heights  where  they 
would  be  little  expected. 

Though  mountains  are  such  striking  objects,  and,  when 
contemuated  only  with  respect  to  their  abolute  elevation 
above  tne  sea,  appear  to  be  enormous  protuberances  on  the 
earth's  surface,  ibey  are  very  inconsideTable  when  compared 
with  the  whole  mass  of  the  globe.  The  habitable  parts  of 
the  earth,  at  least  those  where  population  is  most  dense, 
and  m  which  human  industry  is  most  concentrated,  all  lie 
within  a  few  hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  part  of  the  tnie  surface  of  the  sphere.  But 
even  the  height  of  the  loftiest  mountains*  whieh  is  about 
five  miles,  is  only  abont  one  ewbt-hundredth  part  of  the 
radius  of  the  earth.  In  books  m  travels  we  often  find  the 
distanoe  mentioned  at  which  a  particular  mountain  is  vi- 
lible.  As  aaaertions  of  this  kind  are  sometimoB  loosely 
made,  the  following  rale  will  serve  for  roughly  estimating 
the  distance  at  which  a  mountain  of  known  height  can  be 
seen  from  the  suifkee  of  the  sphere:  multiply  the  square 
root  of  the  hoght  of  the  mountain  in  feet  1-2247 ;  the 
product  will  he  the  distance  in  miles  at  which  the  mountain 
is  visible. 

With  regard  to  the  heists  of  mountaitis  it  may  be  ob- 
served that  they  vary  considerably.  Borne  authors  however 
regard' every  eminence  beluw  one  thousand  feet  as  a  hill. 
Since  ttie  application  of  the  barometer  to  the  admeasure- 
ment of  heights,  thm  are  Ibw  mountains  of  any  importanoe. 
in  Europe  at  least,  whose  elevation  above  the  sea  is  not  now 
known  and  regiitwed.  A  list  of  the  prhwipal  mountain 
heights  on  the  plobe  would  AH  a  volume.  It  may  be  suf- 
flrient  here  to  give  the  heights  of  the  principal  peaks  of 
•ome  of  the  more  important  chains. 

^tiropff.— Mont  Blanc,  Alps,  15,668  feet;  Mont  Perdu, 
Pyrenees,  11,283;  Monte  Corno,  Apennines,  9523;  Lom- 
nitz,  Carpathians,  7962;  Sneehetta,  Dovrefleld,  Norway, 
8122;  Mulh&cen,  Sierra  Nevada.  Spain,  11,676;  Mont 
Mextn,  Cerennes,  France,  6567 ;  Puy  oe  E^oi,  Auvergne, 
France,  6200;  ^tna,  Sicily,  10,870;  Olympus,  Greece 
9754:  Vesuvius,  3932. 

.^teo^Dhawaloffiri,  28,077;  Jewahir,  25,747.  These  two 
are  peaks  of  the  Himalaya.  Mowna  Roa,  Sandwich  Is- 
lands, 15,988;  Ophir,  Snmatra,  13,840;  Bgmont,  New 
Zealand.  11,430;  Italitskb!.  Altann  chain,  10,735;  Ararat, 
Armenia,  17,260;  Arjish,  Anatolia,  10.000?;  Olympus, 
Anatolia,  6500  ;  Lebanon,  Palestine,  9600 ;  Awatska,  a 
volcano  in  Kamtohatka,  12,000  feet. 

Afriea. — Oeesh,  in  Ahyasinia,  15,000?;  Peak  of  Teyde, 
Teneriffe,  a  volcano,  12,180;  highest  peak  of  Atlas  chain, 
12,000,  and  perhaps  more. 

vf  mertoa.— Nevado  di  Sorato,  25,250 ;  Illimuli  (the  richest 
gold  mountain  of  Peru),  24,450;  Chimborao[>,Andoi.  21,600; 
Antisana,  19,136;  Cotopaxi,  18,867;  Pichinca,  15,931; 
Popocatepetl,  Mexico,  1 7,720 :  the  last  four  are  volcanoes. 
Rocky  Mountains,  11,000;  Mount  Washington.  Appala- 
ehiaiH,  6650. 

For  the  details  of  particular  chains  and  remarkable 
monntains  and  volcanoes  see  their  several  namei. 
MOUNT  SORREL.  [LncsaraBSBna.] 
MOURZUCK.  [Fbzzan.] 
MOUSE.  [MuBiDA.] 

MOVEMENT,  in  Music,  a  detached  and  mdependent 
portion  of  a  composition.  Symphonies,  concertos,  quartets, 
sonatas,  vocal  pieoei  of  varioui  kin^  Sec,  are  divided  into 


portions  commonly  difFenng  from  each  other  in  time  as  well 
as  in  key,  and  every  such  portion  is  called  a  movement 
Thus,  the  Pastoral  Symphony  of  Beethoven  consiits  of  five 
movements,  via.,  1,  a  Country  Scene;  2,  The  Rivulet; 
3.  The  Vilhige  Dance;  4, The  Storm;  5,  as  K/buOe^Tin 
Shepherd's  Song. 

MOVING  FORCE  maybe  defined  as  fbree  considered 
with  reference  to  the  momentum  it  prbduces,  in  like  manner 
as  ueeterating  force  means  force  considered  as  the  cause  of 
ac^leration.  Imagine  a  bullet,  with  a  feather  tightly  fas- 
tened to  it,  thrown  ft-om  the  hand  into  a  vacnous  space. 
The  action  of  the  earth  will  cause  a  parabola  to  be  described 
[PR0»xcni.B8] ;  and  as  the  feather  must  move  with  the 
bullet,  all  the  alterations  of  velocity  (accelerations  or  retard- 
ations) which  take  place  in  the  one  also  take  place  in  tbe 
other.  All  forces  then,  so  br  as  thoy  are  estimated  by  tbe 
accelerations  they  produce,  are  the  same  in  both  oases. 
But  if  we  take  into  account  the  masses  of  the  two  sub- 
stances, we  see  that  ve^  difliBrent  degrees  of  preuare  must 
be  applied  throughout  the  same  time  to  produce  the  velocity 
at  starting,  and  tiie  action  of  the  earth  applies  very  different 
degrees  or  pressure  to  the  two. 

Moving  mrce  is  applied  to  the  cause  of  Mousnrnv,  in 
the  same  sense  as  accelerating  force  to  the  cause  of  accele- 
ration. Apply  continued  pressure  to  a  weight  of  ten  pounds, 
such  as  will  in  one  second  produce  a  velocity  of  80  feet  per 
second ;  apply  another  pressure  to  a  weight  of  seven  pounds, 
such  as  will  also  in  one  second  produce  a  velocity  of  50  ffeet 
per  second :  the  momenta  produced  in  one  second  are  then 
08  10  X  80  to  7  X  50,  or  as  800  to  350 ;  and  the  moving 
forces  are  said  to  be  in  this  proportion.  Hie  following 
equation  is  made  the  measure; — 

Moving  force  »  mass  x  accelerating  force ; 

but  this  b  on  the  sunpositioB  that  a  unit  of  aoGderatNin 
produced  in  a  unit  of  mass  shall  rsqaire  the  imount  of 
pressure  whieh  is  taken  as  the  unit  of  moving  fiooe.  [Mass ; 

MoMBNTmC.] 

Tbe  connection  of  momentum  and  acceloation  are  de- 
veloped in  Velocity  and  Virtual  Vklocitiw.  It  is 
necessary  to  remind  itie  young  student  in  mechanics  that 
accelerating  force  is  a  mathematical  abstraction,  tbe  con- 
ditions of  all  problems  which  actually  occur  introducing 
as  data  not  accelerating  forces,  but  moving  fbroes.  Owing 
however  to  the  problems  which  usually  come  earlieat  in  me- 
chanical treatises  containing  only  accelerating  forces  among 
their  data,  or  given  laws  of  acceleration  without  refmnce  to 
the  masses  in  which  acceleration  is  produced,  or  the  preesures 
which  produce  them,  the  learner  Is  not  sufBelsntly  reminded 
of  this. 

MOWBRAY.  SIR  ROGER  DE.  of  Barobougle,  son 
of  GeoflVey  de  Monbray,  lord  justiciar  of  Lothian  in  the  end 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  Sir  Roger  was  lord  justiciar  of 
Scotland  from  1319  to  1321  ;  when,  having  engaged  in  a 
conspiracy  against  King  Robert  Bruce,  be  was  seized  and 
put  in  prison.  He  died  here  before  trial ;  but,  notwith- 
standing, process  was  led  against  bim,  and  sentence  pro- 
nounced on  his  dead  body.   (Fordun,  xHi.  I.) 

MOXA,  a  word  of  uncertain  or^n,  signifying  any 
substance  whose  gradual  combustion  on  or  near  the  skin  is 
used  for  the  relief  or  cure  of  disease.  This  method  was 
early  practised  in  the  Bast,  particularly  by  tbe  Chinese  and 
Japanese,  from  whom  it  was  copied  by  the  Portugneoe ;  but 
having  Mien  into  dirase,  it  was  revived  by  toe  French 
surgeons  during  the  Egyptian  campaign.  The  substance 
employed  by  the  Chinese  is  f^ed  of  the  downy  eofvering 
of  the  leaves  of  the  Artemisia  Moxa  (DeCandolle) :  but  the 
down  of  many  other  plants,  or  the  pith,  may  be  used.  The 
stalk  containing  the  pith  of  the  common  sun-flower  (Helian- 
thus  annuus)  is  a  veiy  convenient  means,  when  the  prepared 
moxas  cannot  be  procured.  Those  used  in  Britain  are  all 
imported  (torn  France,  and  generally  consist  either  of  a 
pyramidal  ot  cylindrical  roll  of  linen,  whieh  is  moetly 
steeped  in  a  solution  of  nitnte  or  chlorate  of  potass.  The 
size  of  this  is  generally  about  eight  lines  high,  and  firam 
four  to  fiVe  broad.  It  is  ignited  at  the  one  end,  and  tbe 
combustiMi  gradually  extends  to  the  other.  This  differs 
from  the  actual  eautery  1^  means  of  a  red-hot  non,  in  ma 
much,  as  iba  Istter  produces  immediately  its  maximnm  of 
efbet,  which  progressively  diminishes,  wule  in  the  ease  of 
the  moxa  the  hmt  gradually  increases,  and  tbe  greateat 
effect  is  produced  towards  the  end  of  the  operation.  It  is 
also  different  ftom  a  hli9^rifiet^^i^ilKBM^^lVt»n  ^ 
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in  die  <tage  of  a  diseaw  in  vhieh  it  may  be  moit  advan- 
tageously ^tplwd.  The  genenl  .prine^nleB  which  should 
nffulate  the  use  of  btisten  having  been  already  explained 
[rajSTsnl  BS  veil  ut  those  connected  vith  the  actual 
cautery  [BscHAaorics},  the  following  observations  refer  to 
itt  distinetive  diaracteristios.  We  may  remark  Uiat  the  pain 
is  not  so  great  as  m^ht  be  expected,  indeed  lest  than  often 
attends  blisters,  and  that  it  is  often  borne  by  females  and 
children,  or  at  least  boys,  with  the  greatest  fortitude. 

Besides  the  secondary  effects  of  the  local  application, 
which,  being  of  a  counter^irritative  kind,  are  common  to 
blisters  and  moxa,  in  the  case  of  the  latter  there  is  the 
additional  influence  of  a  certain  amount  of  caloric.  *  Caloric, 
applied  under  certain  circumstances  and  with  appropriate 
restiictions,  stimuUtei  in  a  powerful  manner  the  capillary 
veeselfl.  causinff  them  to  contraot  their  diameters,  and  to 
dteulate  their  olood  with  greater  veloaty;  and,  either  by 
this  action  on  the  capillaries,  or  by  a  direct  one  on  the  lym- 
phatics of  the  part,  it  has  also  the  power  of  excItiDg  the 
ninction  of  the  absorbents  in  a  remarkable  manner.  The 
direct  eSecta  of  moxa  are  seldom,  if  ever,  confined  to  the 
skin ;  and  if  the  moxa  be  applied,  through  the  medium  of 
a  needle,  the  caloric  may  be  made  to  propagate  its  influence 
to  any  depth.  The  beneficial  influence  of  moxa,  in  reliev- 
ing or  curing  diseas^  apparently  depends  on  its  tonic  action 
over  absorption  and  Tapillary  circulation.  Hence  it  should 
be  employed  in  those  cases  only  in  which  there  exists  a 
state  m  debilitjr  of  the  capillaries  and  a  consequent  retarda- 
tion of  their  oiKulation,  and  a  diminution  of  absorption ; 
and  invariably  avoided  wherever  there  ia  ineraaaed  action 
or  active  inflammation.* 

To  hold  the  moxa  over  the  part  afliBeted,  an  instnintent 
has  been  invented,  but  a  portion  of  silver-wire  fiiimed  into 
a  loop,  surrounding  the  cylinder  near  the  ba^,  m  sufficient 
The  mraui  may  be  applied  in  various  ways.  '  It  may  be 
used  BO  as  not  to  cause  any  imury ;  in  a  greater  degree,  so 
as  to  produce  vesication ;  and  in  a  still  greater  d^ree,  an 
eschar,  which  may  be  either  deep  or  superficial ;  or  it  may 
be  employed  with  the  tcopuoeture  needle.'  In  the  first 
form,  it  is  burnt  near,  but  not  in  contact  with,  tbe  part 
affected,  and  is  often  of  great  service  in  healing  indolent 
ulcers ;  it  generally  requires  to  be  applied  onee  a  day.  It 
is  even  used  in  some  chronic  inflammations  of  the  eye  with 
very  good  effect  In  the  second  form  it  is  also  to  be  held 
nearttie  ikiOr  and  continued  till  a  blister  remits.  In  tie 
douloureux  of  veiy  superficial  nerves  this  is.  sonetimes 
beneficial.  The  third  mode  is  tbe  most  common,  and  for 
this  the  part  to  which  the  moxa  is  intended  to  be  applied  is 
marked  out  and  the  moxa  being  surrounded  with  a  piece 
of  card-paper,  which  has  been  moistened  with  a  solution  of 
common  salt;  to  protect  the  ai^acent  skin,  the  moxa  is 
ignited  at  the  one  end,  and  the  combustion  increased,  if 
necessary,  by  means  of  a  blow-pipe.  For  the  cure  of  oI»ti- 
nate  sciatica  and  deep-seated  diseases  of  the  joints  a  fVe- 

5|uent  repetition  of  the  moxa  may  be  required,  but  it  seldom 
ails  to  give  relief.  '  When  the  moxa  and  acupuncture 
needle  are  used  tt^ther,  a  moxa  of  a  proper  size  is  to  be 
perforated  1^  a  needle  of  such  a  length  as  will  be  sufficient 
to  rcaeh  the  seat  <rf  tbe  disease,  and  at  the  same  time  extend 
■o  far  from  the  nirboe  of  the  skin  as  to  keep  tbe  moxa 
ahout  one  inch  ttom  it  The  needle  is  then  introduced,  and 
the  moxa  is  now  put  in  a  state  of  oombusticm,  and  tbe 
beat  disw^ged  from  it  is  communicated  to  the  needle, 
and  thence  conveyed  to  the  seat  of  the  disease.*  [Acitpunc- 
TURB.}  When  tbe  pain  from  tbe  third  mode  of  applying 
tbe  moxa  is  very  great  a  linseed-meal  poultice  will  generally 
mitigate  it. 

Pngudioe  against  this  remedy,  on  account  of  its  apparent 
severity,  has  prevented  itfc  being  extensively  used,  hut 
almost  all  practitioners  who  have  made  trial  of  it  can  attest 
its  efficacy.  It  will  rarely  be  had  recourse  to,  except  in 
cases  of  a  neural^  or  paralytic  kind  of  such  obstioacy  or 
|iainflilnes8  aa  to  justify  the  measure;  but  in  sueh  diseases 
It  should  not  be  overlooked.  (Wallaoe.  On  Ihg  A^um 

MOZAHBIQUB,  the  Tbwn  o(  is  the  principal  settle- 
ment of  the  Portuguese  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Afirica. 
It  is  situated  in  15"  2'  S.  lat  and  40**  43^  E.  long.  The 
harbour  ia  finmed  by  a  deep  inlet  of  the  sea,  Ave  miles  and 
a  half  broad  and  sic  long,  which  receives  the  waters  of 
three  considenUe  riven.  At  the  entrance  are  three  small 
islands,  which,  together  with  reefs  and  shoals,  render  tbe 
andumige  perfectly  safe  in  the  nont  weatiier.  Of  these 
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islaudi»  that  of  Moumbique,  on  which  the  idty  stands,  u 
formed  of  coral,  is  very  low  and  narrow,  and  scarcely  one 
mile  and  a  half  long.  It  ia  situated  nearly  in  the  centre  at 
the  entrance  of  the  inlet.  The  other  two  iwind^  S.  George 
to  the  northward  and  S.  lago  to  the  southward,  lie  oppoeita 
to  one  another,  nearly  three  miles  outuide  that  of  Mosam* 
bique ;  they  are  of  coral,  covered  with  v^etation,  but  with- 
out inhabitants. 

Tbe  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  island  is  occupied  by 
the  fort  of  S.  Sebastiao,  which  was  erected  soon  after  tbe 
Portuguese  took  the  place.  Though  much,  neglected,  it  is 
still  a  strong  fortification  and  capable  of  making  a  formid^ 
ble  resistance.  There  are  also  two  other  small  forts,  one  <tf 
which  is  built  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  island.  The 
streets  of  the  city  are  narrow,  but  the  bouses  are  generally 
lofty  and  well  constructed.  Nearly  in  die  middle  of  the 
city  is  a  laige  square,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  which 
ia  a  long  and  commodious  stone  vharf^  built  on  arches 
stretching  out  ftt)m  the  shore  almost  to  low-water  mark,  and 
affording  at  all  times  an  excellent  laodinff  for  boatu  On 
the  three  other  sides  of  the  square  are  me  palace  of  the 
governor,  the  custom-bouse,  and  the  main-guard.  The 
palace  is  an  extensive 'stone  building,  apparently  of  great 
age,  with  a  flat  leaden  roof  and  a  lei^^  s(^uare  court  in  tbe 
centre.  The  city  takes  up  one  half  of  tfie  islaoid,  and  to  the 
south  of  it  is  the  Black  Town,  inhabited  by  coloured  people^ 
whose  small  bamboo-huts,  placed  in  the  most  irregular 
order,  form  a  Mriking  contrast  to  the  lofty  stone  buildings  of 
tbe  Pbrtuguese  and  their  n^ular  streets.  The  countnr 
surrounding  tbe  bay  ia  &r  the  most  part  uncultivated, 
except  along  the  northern  shores  opposite  Hoiwnbique, 
where  extensive  tracts  of  ground  are  under  cultivation  and 
supply  food  for  tbe  maintenance  of  the  populatioti.  Rice 
and  other  provisions  are  also  imported  by  the  Arabs. 

The  population,  amounting  to  about  6000,  consists  of  a 
small  number  of  Portuguese,  and  a  larg«-  number  of  Cana- 
reens,  an  appellation  given  to  the  Greece  Portuguese  of  Goa 
and  the  other  Portuguese  settlements  in  the  East  Indies. 
There  is  also  a  considerable  number  of  Banyans  from  Hin- 
dustan, but  the  firee  coloured  people  and  the  slaves  constitute 
the  bulk  of  the  population.  The  commerce  of  Moxambique 
has  greatly  decreased,  and  in  recent  times  it  was  chiefly 
supported  by  the  exportation  of  slaves  to  Brazil.  In  addition 
to  slaves,  only  a  small  quantity  of  ivonr.  gold-dust  and  a 
tew  articles  of  smaller  value  were  tent  abroad. 

Mozambique  was  first  visited  by  Vaaco  de  Gama  in  1498. 
who  at  first  was  received  in  a  friendly  manner,  but  became 
an  object  of  hatred  as  soon  as  it  was  known  that  be  was  a 
Christian.  It  was  only  by  force  that  b^  could  obtain  the 
requisite  necessaries  and  a  pilot.  Ilie  town  was  taken  in 
1506  by  Tristan  da  Cimba  and  Albuquerque,  and  as  most 
of  the  commercial  placea  of  that  coast  experienced  the  same 
fiite  about  that  time,  Mozambique  became  the  centre  of 
the  Portuguese  possessions  in  those  seas,  and  the  seat  of  a 
viceroy,  to  whom  all  other  governors  in  Africa  were  subwdi- 
nate.  As  long  as  the  Portuguese  remained  in  possession  of 
their  extensive  conquests  in  India,  Mozambique  and  the 
other  settlements  on  the  coast  wem  in  a  flonnsbing  state, 
but  they  b^an  to  decline  in  tbe  leventaendi  century,  and 
have  continued  to  decline  ever  dnce.  Tbe  governor  of 
Moumbique  has  still  tbe  nnreme  autboii^  ov«  all  the 
Portuguese  settlements  from  CapeDelgado  on  the  north  to 
Datagoa  Bay  on  tbe  south.  He  remains  only  three  years  in 
office,  and  is  then  promoted  to  some  other  government 

(Owen's  Narrahve  </  Foyojgef  to  explo'e  the  SAoret 
Africa,  Arabia,  and  Madagtucar;  and  Prior's  Voyage 
along  the  Eattem  Coast  ^  iV^tbo.) 

mZAMBIQUE,  THE  COAST  OF,  is  a  term  used  to 
designate  that  portion  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa  which 
is  situated  between  Cape  Delgado  (10"  41'  S.  lat  and 
40*  34'  E.  long.)  on  the  north,  and  ^e  northpm  mouth 
of  the  river  Zambesi  (17°  30'  S.  lat.  and  33°  E.  long.) 
on  Uie  south,  eonstitutuig  tbe  western  side  of  the  wSe 
strait  by  whidi  the  island  of  Madagascar  is  separated  £rom 
the  mamland  of  Africa,  and  vhieh  u  ealled'  tfaie  Channel  of 
Mozambique. 

Hiough  this  country  Uee  along  a  sea  frequently  navigated 
by  vessels  sailing  to  the  Bast  Indies,  and  though  the  Portu- 
guese have  had  settlements  on  it  for  mwe  than  three  cen- 
turies, the  country  is  very  little  known  as  regards  its  prin- 
cipal features,  with  the  exception  of  the  coast-line,  woich 
was  Durveyed  by  British  officers  in  1823  and  1824.  The 
Portuguese  have  several  forts  |^  ' 
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tuthority  hardly  anywliere  extends  more  than  tea  miles  in- 
land,  and  in  many  places  it  is  not  even  acknoffledeed  on 
the  shores.  The  interior  is  inhabited  by  a  peaoeful  bat 
powerful  and  brave  nation,  the  Makavas,  who  maintaia  a 
oommendal  intercourse  with  the  FoTtuguase,  but  do  not 
permit  them  to  visit  their  country. 

The  narrow  beach  is  generally  lined  by  a  shore  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  feet  high,  covered  with  bushes,  and  com- 
posed of  sand.  This  strip  of  elevated  ground  leems  to  be 
of  moderate  width,  and  behind  it  extends  a  plain  dotted 
with  clumps  of  trees  on  some  elevated  mounds.  This  plain 
is  0  morass  of  great  extent  and  considerable  depth,  and  is 
impassible,  being  covered  with  grass  nearly  six  feet  above 
the  water.  Between  it  and  the  sand-hills  is  a  narrow  strip 
of  dry  land  covered  with  jungle,  the  haunt  of  elephants, 
hippopotami,  deer,  lions,  and  tigers.  Along  the  course  of 
the  numerous  rivers  the  country  is  higher  and  drier;  it  Is 
also  generally  covered  vith  forests,  vhilst  along  the  sea- 
shore trees  are  scarce,  and  grow  principally  on  the  water's 
edge.  It  is  not  known  bov  far  the  morass  extends  inland, 
hut  about  thirty  miles  fhim  the  coaat  Uie  banks  of  the  rivers 
are  high  and  the  country  ouUiTated,  {hough  still  intersected 
with  extensive  swamps.  The  mountains  and  hills  which 
constitute  the  eastern  border  of  the  table-land  of  southern 
Africa  occur  on  the  banks  of  the  Zambesi  river,  about  180 
miles  from  the  sea,  but  that  is  the  only  place  in  which 
their  situation  is  known.  Vessels  sailing  along  the  coast 
perceive  no  mountains  on  the  continent. 

The  sea  (dong  the  shores  of  this  country  is  considered 
very  dangerous  to  navigators,  and  many  vessels  are  lost. 
For  a  space  of  ten  to  twenty  miles,  it  is  lined  hf  shoals,  on 
which  rue  several  small  isundt ;  sone  of  them  eonsist  of 
dry  sand,  and  mn  bare.  whOst  others  are  wdl  wooded.  Most 
of  them  are  coral  islands.  The  channel  which  divides  these 
islands  from  the  continent  has  generally -deep  water.  The 
sea  east  of  the  shoals  is  nearly  everywhere  unfathomable. 
The  most  remarkable  of  these  islands  are  Fuego  or  Fogo, 
Mafamede,  and  St.  Antony,  all  of  which  are  situated  south 
of  Mozambique:  they  are  uninhabited.  Towards  Chpe 
Delgado  are  the  Querimba  islands,  which  are  of  various 
sizes,  but  all  low  and  formed  of  coral,  with  long  flat  reeft 
extending  seaward,  and  rising  abruptly  ftom  an  immense 
depth.  Between  these  islands  there  is  good  anchoring 
ground,  vessels  being  sheltered  by  the  mainland  to  the 
westwu^  and  in  every  other  diTOobon  hy  islands  and  reeb, 
so  as  to  aflbrd  seonrity  to  vessds  in  the  heaviest  gales.  Hie 
best  harbour  is  Ibrmw  by  the  islands  Ibo  and  Matamo.  Ibo 
and  Querimba  are  the  only  inhabited  ilands. 

Here,  as  in  all  tropical  countries,  the  year  is  divided  be- 
tween ^e  rainy  and  dry  seasons.  The  rains  commence  in 
November  and  continue  to  the  end  of  March.  They  are 
abundant,  and  the  country  along  the  riven  is  then  over- 
flowed to  a  distance  of  several  miles.  The  heat  in  suOimer 
being  very  great  and  the  country  not  well  drained,  the 
numerous  swamps  render  Dearly  the  whole  ooast  unheahhy. 
especially  for  Europeans,  wlu  are  not  ianted  to  the 
climate. 

The  eounfary  is  rich  in  productions.  The  grains  which 
are  cultivated  are  rice,  millet,  maize,  and  a  small  ^oantity 
of  whmt ;  the  most  ounmon  v^etables  are  cabbage,  lettuoe. 
spinach,  pess  and  beans  of  diflbrent  kinds,  tomatas,  pump- 
kins, and  oaeumbers.  The  ttuUM  are  oocoa-nuis,  mangoes, 
oranges,  limes,  acajoa-apples,  custard-apples,  pineapples, 
guavas,  bananas,  and  plantains.  Diiferent  kinds  of  pimento 
are  also  cultivated.  Fish  and  turtle  abound  on  alt  the 
coral-banks  and  islands.  Cattle,  sheep,  and  espedially  goats, 
are  numerous.  The  exports  are  ivny,  the  tusks  at  the  hip- 
popotamus, gold-dust,  columbo^oot,  gams,  and  some  amber. 
Formerly  a  great  number  of  slaves  were  exported. 

The  setdements  which  the  Portuguese  still  maintain  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  Africa  do  not  eitend  to  the  north  of 
Cape  Ddgado.  The  most  northern  is  Ibo  (12^  20^  8.  lat 
and  4tf*  30'  B.  long.),  the  hafbour  9t  whieh  is  formed  hf 
the  Qnerimba  island.  H  is  stronriy  fortified,  but  does  not 
appear  to  be  a  place  of  trade.  Fartha  south  is  PsabOt 
which  has  one  of  the  finest  harbours  on  the  coast,  the  eo- 
tranoe  being  a  channel  between  two  rooky  points,  one  mile 
and  three-quarters  across;  but  the  basin  into  which  it  opens 
is  nine  miles  long  bysix  Iwoad,  and  has  suffieient  water  for 
Ae  largest  ships,  lliis  place  has  some  trade.  Near  10*  8. 
lat.  are  three  excellent  and  spaeious  harbours^  Port  Coft- 
ducia,  Port  Mozambique,  and  Port  Mokamha,  but  only  the 
second  is  used  for  commercial  purposes. 


The  most  southern  Portugnese  settlement  on  this  eout  im 
QaOimsiie,  built  on  the  nortbem  bank  of  the  northern 
Inaneh  of  the  river  Zambesi,  which  branch  is  likewise  eolied 
Quilimane.  It  is  about  eiefat  miles  from  the  sea.  Tb« 
river  at  its  entrance  is  a  mile  broad,  and  fmmediateir  in- 
creases in  width  considerably.  The  place  contains  tmly 
th  irty-two  houses.  huUt  of  brick,  which  are  inhabited  hy  the 
Europeans  and  their  descendants,  snd  a  great  number  of 
huts  for  the  slaves.  The  population  is  about  28d0.  Hie 
trade  in  slaves  was  considerable  till  very  rsoentiy.  Bendes 
rice,  it  exports  ivory  and  some  gold  and  silver. 

(Owen's  Narrative  foifOge*  to  4^w«,  JrabuL,  and 
Madagatear;  and  Priors  Voyage  nkmg  the  Anforo  Coaet 
o/Afiiea.} 

MOZAMBIQUB.  THB  CHANNEL  OF,  divides  the 
island  of  Madi^iascar  from  the  eontinent  of  Africa,  wash- 
ing the  western  shores  of  the  Us^  and  the  eoast  of  If  osam- 
bique.  Opponto  the  town  is  the  narrowest  part  «f  the 
channel,  but  even  here  its  width  is  290  mfles.  Hie  length 
of  the  channel,  between  12°  and  25"  4S'  S.  lat^  may  be 
about  a  thousand  miles.  Towards  its  norther*  extremity 
are  the  Comoro  Islands.  [Cohobo  Islands.]  Along  the 
ooast  of  Mozambique  are  extensive  sbeals  with  several  low 
coral  islands,  and  uong  the  Madagascar  shore  several  rocky 
islands,  but  only  a  few  small  islands  oeenr  in  the  middle  of 
the  channel.  The  shores  of  Madagasw  are  tolerably  high, 
but  those  oi  the  coast  of  Mozambitftte  are  all  low.  The 
depth  of  water  is  very  considerable,  it  beinf  impossible  in 
muiv  places  to  gat  soundings  close  to  the  uore  on  the  side 
of  HadsMBar,  or  elose  to  we  shoals  on  the  omosile  aide. 

This  uiannel  is  much  navigated  by  vsmsls  wmnd  to  Ifae 
Eart  Indies,  as  it  aflbrds  at  oaftain  seasons  a  moie  q>eedy 
pasB^  than  any  other  eoame ;  this  bowevw  depends  on 
the  monsoons,  or  periodieal  winds,  for  the  ounent  always 
seta  in  the  same  direction.  whi<A  is  southward,  and  with  con- 
siderable force.  From  April  to  November  the  south-essi 
monsoon  prevaib,  the  winds  blowing  from  south-west,  west, 
south-east,  and  east-soath-esflt  akmg  the  whcAe  extent  o. 
the  channcL  In  the  beginning  of  November  the  north-east 
monsoon  is  experienced  at  the  norUiem  extremity  of  the 
ohannel  near  the  Oi>moro  Islands,  and  in  the  cowse  of  that 
month  it  proceeds  forther  south,  and  about  the  end  of  it 
leaehss  St  Augustin's  Bay.  But  it  does  not  extend  forther, 
the  sea  south  or  a  line  drawn  from  St.  Augustin's  Bay  in  Ma- 
dagascar to  the  Basaruta  Islands  near  the  eoast  of  Sofola 
being  all  the  year  round  under  tbs  dominktn  of  the  south- 
east monsoon,  or  rather  tr«de>wbid.  Aooordii^  to  As  pro- 
valeee*  of  these  monsoons,  vessels  going  to  and  cMiii^  from 
India  fr-aquently  pass  throdgh  this  disuneL  It  is  also  oeca- 
sionally  visited  1^  wbalH^  as  the  hlaek  whde,  whiehyields 
the  spermaceti,  is  very  abundant  m  these  &ea&  Water- 
spouts are  of  frequent  occurrence,  as  well  as  in  some  porta 
of  the  Indian  Sea  towards  its  eastern  bordsr^ 

(Owen's  Narrative  qf  Voyage*  to  explore  the  Shoree  ^ 
Africa,  Arabia,  and  Madagatear;  Pnor's  Voi/af^  along 
the  Saeiem  Coaet  <tfJUHea.) 

MOZART.  JOHANN-CHRYSCSTOUUS-WOLF- 
GANO-GOTTLIBB,  was  born  at  Salxhurg.  Jaanaiy  17, 
17M.  Hisfother,  Leopold,  the  son  of  a  bookbinder,  was 
sub-director  of  the  ohapol  of  tiie  priaoMutrhWshop  of  Sals- 
burg,  and  empk>yed  tho  hours  sot  devoted  to  ^h^as  of 
his  office  in  teacuE^  the  rules  oS  musical  oompositiOB*  and 
also  in  giving  lessons  on  the  violin.  His  yfeWmgiitiffa,  a 
w»k  in  quarto,  published  at  Augsbwg,  in  174t9;  was  much 
esteemed  in  its  day,  and  may  still  bi  arofitabW  read  by 
scientific  studsnts.  He  married  Aao*-Maria  Parti,  and 
what  has  been  pointedly  noticed  by  M.  SchlictegraU  (whose 
Necroit^  has  proved  highly  useful  to  us  i*  tho  present 
instance),  wilt  not  perhaps  be  thought  altogether  unworthy 
of  remark  by  those  who  investigate  monl  and  physical 
causes  and  effests,  namely,  that  this  couple,  the  parents  <^ 
<me  so  admiiaUy  orj^ised  fi»  creating  boantifiil  har- 
monisi^  woro  diatmguishod  to  Mffsonal  hsuity  of  (ho  nmst 
kfaid.  Thsyhad  sonsalebUdm.  aUofwhomdMwhn 
hut  a  fbw  months  old,  enept  the  sulgoot  of  this  notioo  and 
asistor  four  years  his  senior.  The  kttor  reemd  instruc- 
tions on  the  harpsichord  fhtoa  her  fotbsr  when  bar  brother 
had  scaioely  completed  his  third  yaar,  aad  at  that  ewly 
period  She  child  evinced  in  the  most  decided  mannsr  th* 
pleasure  sflbrdod  him  by  combqod  sounds^  as  w^  s«  his 
aptitude  for  maae  gmscally.  His  amusement  was  to  asalt 
out  Mmfr  on  this  instrument,  and  his  soeeess  was  fi^hnrad 
by  tho  stiongsst  demo^f^^  5>C  i^fr^fv^^ 
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¥nion  the  young  Monrt  vw  four  yean  oldf  hit  &ther, 
baldly  in  etroott,  tKught  him  a  S&n  auy  mtnneti  and 
■impW  kwom,  eaoh  of  wbiofa  he  leanie  k  abMt  lulf  an 
hour,  in  taH  than  two  ^oait  mon  ^tpeared  the  flnt  dawn 
of  hfa  talent  lir  eonpoHtiDn ;  ha  invnited  ahon  pieoes  of 
music  vhidi  hit  fhther  noted  dovn ;  bat  it  i>  to  be  i»- 
gnttad  tint  not  one  <^  theae  eurioutieH  ma  ^vaerved. 
That  neat  aenailHlity  whioh  alnuwt  inTariably  ii  a  etHWomi- 
tuit  Of  geniua,  and  which  new  fomxdc  hin,  was  apparent 
fh)m  the  moment  be  noald  expieaa  hinualf.  '  Do  you  Ion 
me  ?'  waa  a  queetian  be  fraquontly  put  te  thoae  about  him ; 
and  when  he  was  inmicdly  anawered  in  the  negative^  hia 
teat*  b^^  to  flow.  In  all  hie  piuaoita  his  ardour  was  ex- 
traordinary. '  While  learning  the  elements  of  arithmetic, 
the  ubles,  the  etuin,  even  the  walla,  bore  in  chalk  the 
marks  of  lUa  calonlations.  And  it  may  not  be  irrelevant  to 
state**  wys  the  author  of  Us  Maraour  in  Hu  Oalleru  qf 
PbrtraUt,  *what  we  beUeva  hu  new  yet  appeared  in 
print~<hat  hia  ttdant  fbr  the  sfli«ic«  of  nnmbns  was  only 
inferior  to  that  for  mnsic:  had  he  not  beta  dfttinguiBhed 
by  geniua  of  a  higher  order,  it  is  probaUe  that  hia  oalcu* 
lating  powera  would  have  been  aufflctontly  remark^le  to 
bring  him  into  general  notioe.' 

Not  long  after  be  had  completed  hia  sixth  year,  the  child 
exiMted  the  astonishment  of  his  Ibther  by  the  production  of 
a  harpsiohoid  concerto,  methodically  and  correctly  written, 
and  wholly  unobjeetionuble,  except  that  it  contained  too 
many  difficult  passages.  I'he  appearance  of  such  a  pheno- 
menon (for  as  such  it  could  only  have  been  viewed)  deter- 
mined the  fo^er  to  let  the  youthfbl  prodigy  be  seen  at 
some  of  the  Cknnan  courts.  He  first  took  him  to  Munich, 
whore  the  cteotor  reeeiTed  him  and  his  Aunily  wiUi  every 
Und  of  Mkconri^ment.  In  1763  the  paitv  proceeded  to 
Vwifna.  and  peiformed  before  the  empovr  fennoia  L,  who 
waa  not  Imb  pleased  by  the  vivacity  of  the  boy  ^tan  amazed 
by  his  powers-  In  the  following  year  the  Moaart  fomily 
made  an  extensive  European  tour:  in  Paris  they  resided 
many  months,  where  the  youthful  wtmder  peribrraed  on  the 
organ  in  the  Cbapelle  du  Roi,  before  th»  whole  conrt- 
There  the  party  gave  public  concerts,  and  in  that  dty,  in 
the  same  year,  Moaart  published  bu  two  flnt  worka,  when 
he  had  not  finished  hia  eighth  year! 

In  1764  the  Mosarts  arrived  In  London,  and  remained 
till  the  summer  of  1765.  'Here,'  saya  the  above-mentioned 
memoir,  'the  boy  exhibited  hia  talents  befcure  the  nyvi 
fomily,  and  underwent  more  severe  trials  than  any  to  which 
he  had  been  before  exposed*  throogh  which  he  paaaed  in  a 
moat  triumphant  manner.  So  much  interest  md  he  excite 
m  thia  oonntry.  that  tiw  Hon.  Daines  Barrington  drew  up 
an  aeoount  of  bia  exttaiwdinary  peribrmanees,  which  waa 
read  before  the  Royal  Bot^ety.  and  dedered  by  tho  couned 
of  that  body  to  be  suffleienth^  important  to  be  printed  in  the 
Philosopkieal  Jhmtaetioru,  in  the  60th  volume  of  which  it 
appears.'  And  in  the  69th  volume  of  Uie  same  work,  Dr. 
Bnrney  remarks  Of  Mozart's  infont  attempts  at  music 
I  was  unable  to  discover  the  traces  from  the  conversation  of 
bis  father,  wbo,  though  an  intelligent  man,  whose  educa- 
tion and  knowledge  of  the  world  did  not  seem  confined  to 
music,  confosaed  himself  unable  to  describe  the  progressive 
improvements  of  his  son  during  the  first  stages  of  infoncy. 
However,  at  eight  vears  of  age  I  waa  frequently  convinced 
of  his  great  knowledge  In  composition  by  his  writings ;  and 
that  hia  invention,  taste,  modulaHon,  and  execution  in  ex- 
temporary playing,  were  soch  as  few  proibsaoia  are  possessed 
of  at  forty  years  of  i^.'  Durli^thla  feaidenoeinonrmetro- 
polia,  he  composed  and  published  six  sonatas,  which  be  was 
permitted  to  dedicate  to  the  queen  of  Great  Britain.  The 
fomily  then  returned  to  the  Continent  At  the  Hague, 
Hosart  published  six  more  aonataa.  The  part>  now  paid  a 
second  long  visit  to  Paris,  and  returned  to  SalzbuTg  in  1 768. 
In  the  same  year  Moiart,  by  desire  of  the  emperor  Joseph 
n.,  composed  an  entire  opera.  La  Rnta  SempHee,  which  was 
much  commended  by  Haase,  who  was  then  in  high  repute, 
and  by  Metastasio,  bnt  it  never  was  publicly  performed,  is 
now  unknown  either  as  a  whole  or  in  part,  and  probotdy  its 
tihief  merit  was  of  a  reEstiva  kind. 

In  1789  Monrt,  at  the  age  of  fburteen,  waa  appointed 
director  of  the  arehbiahop  SabbuigV  concerts.  Soon 
afte  he  went  with  hia  ftther  to  Italy,  ana  at  Rome  nive  a  r» 
markable  froot  of  the  power  he  poneaaed  of  flxine  hia  atten- 
tion, and  of  memory,  by  noting  down  the  ftauoMsMigefgre  of 
Allegri,  after  hia  return  from  the  pontifical  eha|ie1,  where  he 
hadnwerd  it  pezformad.  At  Bologna  he  waa  mtroduced  to 


the  celebrated  Padre  Martini,  wbo,  after  testing  the  youth *a 
abilities,  became  one  of  his  warmest  admirers.  While  in 
that  ci^,  he  was  unanimously  elected  a  member  of  the 
Aeoademia  Fibrmonioa ;  and  at  Rome  the  pope  conferred  on 
him  the  ordor  of  the  Golden  Spur.  At  Hihin.  in  1 770,  he 
wrote  and  bnn^t  out  hia  second  opera,  Mitrviate,  which  was 
pwformed  twen^nwhts  conseentively.  In  1773  appeared 
his  Ltmio  Silla,  whieh  had  twentv-six  anecesaive  repreaen- 
tationa.  In  the  same  year  he  proauoed  other  wwks,  among 
whieh  were,  an  opera  buffs.  La  finta  Giardiniwa,  two 
Masaes  for  the  coapel  of  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  &c.  In 
177*,  at  the  desire  of  the  arehduke  Maximilian,  be  com- 
posed the  cantata  //  Rt  Paatore ;  and  ftora  that  period  till 
the  year  1779  he  continued  to  labour  with  his  pen,  though 
but  fow  of  ilB  tttoduets  then  obtained,  or  ever  will  obtain,  a 
celebrity  at  all  equal  to  that  which  his  subsequent  produc- 
tions have  so  justly  acquired. 

In  November,  1779,  Moaart  finally  settled  in  Vienna,  the 
inhabitants  and  manners  of  whif^  city  were  very  agreeable 
to  him ;  and  now,  having  reached  hiatwentv-fottrtfa  year,  he 
exhibited  die  me  oumple  of  one  who  had  been  astonish- 
ing as  a  ehild,  had  disappointed  not  even  the  most  sanguine 
hopea,  and  beoome  proportionately  great  as  a  man.  '  In  hia 
twenty-fifth  year  he  was  captivated  by  the  charms  of 
Madlle.  Constance  Weber,  a  very  amiable  person,  and  an 
accomplished,  celebrated  actress,  to  whom  he  soon  made  a 
proposal  of  marriage.  This  was  courteously  declined  by  her 
fomily,  on  tbe  ground  that  his  reputation  was  not  then  suf- 
ficiently establisbed.  Upon  this  he  composed  his  Idometteo, 
in  order  to  prove  what  means  were  at  his  command,  and, 
animated  by  the  strongest  passion  that  ever  entered  liis 
heail,  produced  an  opera  which  he  always  considered  as  his 
highest  effort:  certainly  it  was  tbe  first  that  showed  his  ma- 
tured and  positive  strength.  Portions  of  It  are  in  hia  moat 
original  and  grandest  manner,  but  parte  ahow  that  he  had 
not  quite  emaneipated  himself  ffom  Hie  thraldom  of  euatom. 
Some  <Mr  the  airs,  thongb  for  superior  to  those  of  hia  con> 
temporaries,  are  too  much  in  the  opera  style  then  prevailing, 
a  st^le  now  become  nearly  obsolete ;  and  when,  fourteen 
yean  ago,  it  Was  wished  to  bring  out  Idomeneo  at  the  King's 
Theatre,  it  became  evident  that,  if  performed  as  originally 
written,  ibi  aticcess  would  be  very  doubtful.  To  Madlle 
Weber,  on  whom  the  composer's  amctions  were  unalterably 
fixed,  was  assigned  the  principal  character  in  the  opera,  and 
the  high  reputation  whieh  the  author  acquired  by  his  work 
having  immediately  silenced  the  objections  of  Constance's 
fomily,  her  hand  was  shortly  after  the  reward  of  his  efforts.' 
{Gallery  rff  PortrtdU.)  The  union  proved  a  most  happy 
one:  in  ws  wlfo  he  found  an  alfoetionate,  active,  zealous 
friend,  a  useful  counsellor,  and,  when  hia  health  began  tc 
decline,  a  patient,  unwearied,  devoted  attendant 

In  17S2  MoKart  produced  Die  ErUjnhrmig  am  drm 
Serml  (VEnUvemeni  du  Sirail).  It  was  at  a  rehearsal  of 
this  opera  that  Joseph  II.  said  to  the  composer,  *  My  dear 
Mozart,  this  is  too  fine  for  our  ears ;  it  has  too  many  notes.' 
'I  beg  your  majesty's  pardon,*  replied  Mozart,  with  his 
characteristic  independence,  *  there  are  precisely  as  many 
notes  as  are  necessary,  and  no  more.*  Joseph  said  nothing, 
though  evidently  embarrassed  by  the  reply ;  but  when  tlm 
opera  was  performed  and  heard  in  a  perfect  state,  he  loaded 
it  with  praises.  Le  Nozze  di  Figaro,  the  libretto  of  which 
is  well  abridged  firom  Beaumarebaia*  admirable  comedy, 
was  produced  in  1786,  by  command  of  the  emperor,  *by 
whose  authnity  alone  an  Italian  conspiracy  against  it  was 
suppressed.*  In  the  same  year  was  brought  out  his  Sehata- 
piel  Direkior  (director  of  the  comedy),  a  short  opera,  pos- 
sessing little  merit 

In  1787  appeared,  at  Prague,  the  ch^-itcetevre  of  Mozaxt, 
bis  Don  Giovanni,  the  libretto  made  up,  with  considerable 
ability,  by  Lorenzo  DaPonte,  fhim  the  many  dramas  founded 
on  the  same  popular  sutijuct.  Thfa  was  received  with  en- 
thusiasm by  tbe  Bohemians,  but  was  then  above  the  com- 
prehension of  the  Viennese.  Indeed  the  composer,  aware 
of  its  superioritv,  and  conscious  that  it  would  prove  *  caviare 
to  the  general,  said—'  I  have  written  this  opera  to  please 
myself  and  my  friends.'  And  when  it  was  performed,  mon 
than  thirty  years  afterwards,  at  the  Academic  Royale  at 
Paris,  it  waa  so  little  understood  on  the  stage  and  in  tbe 
oroh«tra,  that  Garat,  the  celebrated  singer,  exclaimed, 
*  Don  Juan  a  paru  incognito  &  Vopera.'  It  never  found  its 
way  to  our  Anglo-Italian  stage  till  the  year  1817,'  when  it 
was  performed  in  a  manner  that  surpassed  all  fbrmer  repre- 
sentations, and  has  never  ainiSijKteOc{«)i'UbO(S^w 
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duotioQ  of  X)on  Gtovanm  at  the  King's  Theatre,  vhioh  put 
ten  thouaand  pounds  iatci  the  leMee's  pocket,  and  forms  an 
«ra  in  our  musical  history,  vas  ao  strenuously  opposed  by 
an  Italian  cabal,  that  but  for  the  courage  and  perseveranoe 
of  the  director  of  that  Beason,  it  would  have  been  put  aside, 
even  after  all  the  expense  of  getting  up  and  trouble  of  re- 
hearsing bad  been  incurred.'  The  comic  opera  Cati  /an 
tutte  was  composed  in  1 790 ;  Die  Zaubei^ie  {the  Magic 
Flute)  in  1791,  for  M.  Scbicluneder,  the  proprietor  ^  a 
dieatro  in  the  suburbs  of  Vienna,  who  himself  wrote  the 
almost  incomprebeosible  Ubretto;  and  La  Clenunza  dt 
Tito  (abridged  from  Hetaatasio's  beautiful  drama)  in  the 
same  year,  for  the  owonation  of  Leopold  IL 

Had  Mozart's  life  been  extended  but  a  fov  years  longer, 
he  would  have  repeated  his  visit  to  this  country.  When  the 
spirited  and  liberal  Salomon  engaged  Haydn  to  write  sym- 
pnonies  for  his  concerts,  and  to  repair  to.lJondon  in  order  to 
superintend  their  first  performance,  it  was  settled  that 
Mozart  should  succeed  his  illustrious  fi-ieud  the  following 
year,  an  agreement  which  death  alone  prevented  from  being 
carried  into  effect. 

Of  Mozart's  symphonies,  quintets,  quartets,  sonatas,  &o, 
— of  his  masses,  motets,  detached  vocal  pieces,  and  many 
other  works — we  cannot  afford  space  for  even  a  bare  list. 
Hif  additional  aooonipaniments  to  7%«  JfewwA,  which  ex- 
hibit aueh  knowledge  of  effect,  so  refined  a  taste,  and 
withal  audi  raspect  |or  a  composer  whom  he  considered  the 
greatest  that  bad  ever  lived,  prove  that  it  is  pMsible  to 
deeonte  the  lily  and  add  fragrance  to  the  violeL  They  wece 
written  for  Uie  Baron  von  Swiften  in  1788  ;  and  we  may 
venture  to  predict  that  this  masterpiece  of  H  odal  wiU 
never  again  be  heard  unattended  by  these  invaluablo  ruu- 
tributioDS  of  a  congenial  spirit 

The  last,  and,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  most  sublime  work 
of  Mozart,  his  Requiem,  was  written  on  his  death-bed ;  and 
having  been  left  in  rather  an  unfinished  state  in  regard  to 
minor  details,  his  pupil>  Stissmayer,  filled  up  some  of  the 
accompaniments.  This  led,  a  few  years  ago,  to  a  dispute 
concerning  its  authorship,  an  indiscreet  friend  of  the  latter 
having  elaimed  as  Siissmayer's  composituin  die  beat  parts 
of  the  Mass.  The  assertions  by  which  the  daim  was  sup- 
pOTted,  and  the  arguments  in  its  &vour,  proved  unavailing 
against  the  oonvinnng  evidence  a&rded  by  the  work  itself 
and  the  controversy  oan  never  be  successfully  renewed.  A 
story  too  that  an  anonymous  mysterious  stranger  commis- 
sioned Mozart  to  compose  the  Requiem,  raised  man^  idle 
conjectures,  some  of  them  of  the  most  grossly  superstitious 
kind.  The  matter  however  has  since  been  satisfoctorily 
explained. 

In  bestowing  on  Mozart  so  abundant  a  share  of  genius 
and  such  exquisite  sensibility.  Nature  seems  to  hove  tho  ught 
that  she  had  been  sufBcieiitly  bountiAil.  Physical  strength 
■be  denied  him :  small  in  stature,  slight  in  construction, 
and  tbeble  in  constitution,  he  was  not  calculated  to  reach 
eran  tiie  middle  period  of  lifo.  His  health  ffradnally  ile- 
diued,  though  his  imagination  cmtiniied  in  rail  vigour  to 
the  IsAt,  and  an  attack  of  fever,  prevalent  at  the  time  in 
Vienna,  hastened  his  dissolution,  which  took  place  on  the 
6tb  Decembw,  1792.  He  left  a  widow  and  two  sous  -  one 
of  the  latter  adopted  his  &tber*s  profossion,  and  is,  we  be- 
lieve, still  living,  but  inherits  more  of  his  parent's  goodness 
of  heart  than  of  his  talent.  The  other  is  in  the  employ- 
ment of  the  Austrian  government,  at  Milan.  Mad.  Mozart, 
at  the  expiration  of  many  years,  entered  again  into  the 
matrimonial  state  with  Baron  von  Nissen. 

*  It  has  been  said  of  Mozart  that  his  knowledge  was 
bounded  by  his  art,  and  that,  detached  from  this,  he  was 
little  better  than  a  nonenti^,  That  his  thoughts  were  almost 
wholly  bent  on  music  was  not  a  matter  u  choice,  but  of 
necessity.  Had  not  his  ill-remunerated  labours  occupied 
neariy  aJl  his  time,  his  means  would  have  been  still  rmn 
limited  than  they  were,  for  a  salary  of  less  than  a'hundred 
pounds  from  the  imperial  court  was  all  the  permanent  in 
come  he  had  to  depend  on.   But  his  aoquirements  wow  &r 

Saater  than  is  generally  supposed,  in  proof  of  which  we 
va  the  best  autbori^  for  saying— -(we  quote  again,  and 
have  an  undeniable  right,  from  the  before-mentioned  me- 
moirV*— that  once,  at  a  court  masquerade  given  at  Vienna, 
Mozart  appeared  as  a  physician,  and  wrote  prescriptions  in 
latin,  French,  Italian,  and  German,  in  which  not  only  an 
■equaintanee  wiA  the  several  languages  was  shown^  hut 
great  discmiment  of  character  ana  eonsidemble  wlL  As* 
suming  this  (communicUed  to  as  by  the  late  Mr.  iUtwood, 


his  pupil  and  companion  on  the  occasion)  to  be  trov, 
he  couM  not  have  been  a  very  ignorant  man.  nor  always  ■ 
dull  one,  out  of  his  profession.  But  still  stronger  evidence 
in  fovour  of  bis  understanding  may  be  derirad  from  his 
works.  That  he  who.  in  his  operas,  adapted  his  miuio  with 
such  felicity  to  the  diJSerent  persons  of  the  drama— who  re- 
presented the  passions  so  accurately — who  coloured  so 
faithfully— whose  muue  is  so  expressive,  that  without  the 
aid  of  words  it  is  almost  sufficient  to  render  the  scene  intel- 
ligible—that such  a  man  should  not  have  been  endowed 
with  a  high  order  of  intellect  is  hard  to  he  believed ;  but 
that  his  undaiBtanding  should  hne  been  beUnr  mediocrity 
b  inciedible.* 

MUCIUS.   [Jdstiniam's  LBOiBi.ATioir.1 

MUCUS.  The  recent  researches  of  Dr.  Henle  of  Berho 
(  Ueber  Sehieim  -  und  Eiter-Bildung,  in  Hufeland's  J<mm.  der 
practiscfi.  HeilA,  1838),  have  determined  the  true  compoai- 
tion  of  this  substance,  which  had  pre^'iou8ly  presented  many 
qualities  that  appeared  anomalous.  He  has  proved  that  it 
is  composed  of  the  scales  or  cells  of  the  epithelium,  which 
covers  all  the  open  cavities  of  the  body  [Mbkbkanbs. 
Mucous],  separated  and  suspended  in  a  considerable  quan 
tity  of  watery  fluid. 

The  epithelium,  or  outioular  covering  of  all  mucous  mem- 
branes, consists  of  one  or  more  layers  mintUe  cells ;  and 
it  is  deposited  not  only  <hi  the  free  snrftoesof  the  laive  open 
CRvitim,  but  is  oontiniied  into  all  the  canals  and  £icts  of 
{[Unda  that  opm  on  the  muoous  membranes.  In  diflerent 
situations  the  form  of  the  efuithelium  cells  variea  consider- 
ably ;  in  some  parts  they  are  rounded,  or  polygonal  and 
fla^  adbwing  to  each  oUier  in  a  continued  membrane  by 
their  adjacent  edges ;  in  others  they  have  a  cylindrical  or 
conical  form,  and  are  only  attached  to  the  mucous  mem- 
brane by  one  of  their  extremities ;  in  others  they  have  also 
a  cylindrical  or  conical  form,  and  their  free  matins  are 
beset  with  vibrating  cilie. 

By  the  c<mtact  of  the  foreign  matters  to  which  ajl  tbe 
mucous  membranes  are  exposed  in  tiie  performance  of  their 
functions,  or  by  other  processes,  the  epitheUum  cells  are 
constantly  beiog  ranoved,  and  their  place  is  as  constantly 
supplied  1^  the  formation  of  new  cells  from  tho  surfoce 
beiwath.  llius  on  all  the  mucous  surfooes  a  mora  or  less 
r^id  prooess  of  desquamation  and  reproduction  of  cuticle  is 
ever  going  on ;  the  su|>erfldal  layers  scaling  off,  and  deep 
layers  beii^  produced  m  a  manner  exactly  similiar  to  that 
in  which,  as  the  outer  surface  of  the  cuticle  of  tlje  skin  ( the 
epidermis)  is  removed,  fresh  layers  are  deposited  oa  the 
inner  surfoce  to  replace  them  and  maintain  the  thickness  of 
the  membrane. 

The  superficial  layer  of  epithelium  cells  thus  removed, 
not  in  dry  scales,  like  the  epidennis,  but  mixed  with  a 
quantity  of  watery  fluid  secreted  by  the  surface  of  tbe 
mucous  membrane^constitutes  healthymucus— a  viscid,  nqpy, 
transparent,  and  afq^armitiy  homogeneous  substance,  whidi 
is  distinguished  more  ewedally  by  the  presence  of  minute 
epithdium  cells  dther  floating  separately  or  united  into 
small  memtffauous  fiocculi.  lu  chief  chemical  properties 
are  that  it  mixes  with  any  quantity  of  water  without  being 
dissolved,  bat  swelling  up  and  forming  flooculi,  does  not 
dissolve  in  alodiol,  and  is  not  coagulated  by  heat 

The  mucus  is  subject  to  various  alterations  by  disease. 
In  some  cases,  the  epithelium,  remaining  healthy,  is  sepa- 
rated in  a  distinct  membrane,  as  the  cutide  is  from  the 
skin  in  blisters,  by  v^deDce,  &o.  The  quantity  formed  is 
also  subject  to  great  variation,  and  in  many  cases  the  strue- 
ture  of  the  cells  composing  it  is  altered.  By  these  changes 
in  the  quantity,  as  wdl  as  in  the  composition  and  form, 
dther  of  tbe  watery  secretion,  or  of  the  epithelium-cells, 
which  together  constitute  mucus,  the  morbid  secretions 
of  this  (&8S  are  produced.  Thm  all  catarrhs,  dysenteries, 
&c,  consist  essentially  of  a  disease  of  the  muoous  membmns^ 
which,  instead  of  secreting  the  quantity  and  kind  of  e^ 
thelium  sufficient  for  its  protection  from  the  suhstsnoss 
that  come  in  contact  with  it  from  without,  secretes  an  on- 
natural  quantity  of  watery  albuminous  fluid  with  epitfaelittn 
cells  of  variously  altered  forms. 

MUDAR.  rCAJLOTBOPIS.] 

MUDSTONE.  a  local  name  for  part  of  the  '  Upper 
Silurian  rocks'  <^Mr.  Murchison. 

MUEZZIN,  in  Mohammedan  countries,  is  the  general 
appellation  of  those  officers  or  clerks  of  the  mosques  whose 
duty  it  is  to  cry  out  from  the  minaret  .salleEy.the'esann,  or 
invitation  to  piaven^  t^^Q^'mSnbSl^W  u 
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buo,  at  Dooii,  at  four  o'clock  in  tae  aAernoon,  at  sutuet, 
ud  at  i^it-close.  The  muexsin  is  a  substitute  for 
belli,  wliien  are  not  used  in  Mohammedan  countries.  The 
wordboftheesianara:— *G)odi8gi<Bat;  I  attett  tiiat  there 
is  no  other  €!od  but  God:  I  attest  that  Mohammed  is  the 
pnphetof  Ood;  eometo wayenj  oome  to  the  tem^  of 
■amtion:  God  is  ^reat;  tbne  is  no  God  but  God.'  Bach 
of  these  aentenoesis  repeated  several  times  in  snocession, 
Titfa  pauses  between,  and  in  a  kind  of  slow  chuitiner,  and 
occasionally  shrill  tone,  forming  a  solemn  though  wild 
melody,  peculiarly  impressive,  espedally  when  suddenly 
breaking  upon  the  silence  of  ^e  night  On  hearing  the 
mueuin^s  call,  the  devout  Mussulmans  turn  their  fkces 
towstds  Mecca,  and  recite  their  hamaz,  or  prayers. 

MUFFLE,  a  vaulted  flat-bottomed  earthen  vessel  in 
which  substanoes  may  be  strongly  heated,  and  at  the  same 
time  protected  from  uie  contact  of  the  fbel ;  in  this  smaller 
TBsseU  are  placed  containing  the  substances  to  be  acted 
upon. 

MUFTI,  the  genertl  denomination  of  Uie  head  doctors 
of  thelav  in  Tnrkeir,of  whom  there  iione  in  vnrj  lane 
town.  Hie  mufti  of  Constantinople  is  the  higheat  in'rank, 
ud  has  a  jurisdiction  over  the  muftis  of  the  provinces,  and 
also  over  the  medress^s,  or  colleges,  sndgenerally  over  the 
whole  body  of  the  oulemas,  or  lawyers.  He  is  styled  sheikh 
ol  i&Laro,  or  '  chief  of  the  elect,*  and  is  consulted  in  im- 
portant  matters  of  law.  He  is  appointed  by  the  sultan, 
who  can  also  depose  him.  His  decisions,  called  '  fetwabs,' 
are  written  in  a  laconic  style,  and  he  assigns  no  reasons  for 
his  judgment.  His  secretary,  called  fetwah  emin£,  has  an 
office  with  about  twenty  clerks  for  the  despatch  of  buaiiieBS. 
The  dignity  of  sheikh  ul  islam  is  one  of  the  principal  in 
the  empire,  and  is  equal  in  rank  to  that  of  grand-vizier. 
His  dresB  is  of  white  ermtoe.  Houradja  dX)£sson,  in  his 
'  lUdeau  de  l*Bmpire  Ottnaan,'  gives  sevena  specimens  of 
the '  fetwaliB.' 

MUGGLRTONIANS,  a  seet  of  Christians  which  arose 
in  England  in  the  year  1651.  The  leaders  of  this  sect  were 
Lodowicke  Ifluggleton,  a  ionrneyman  tailor,  and  John 
Reeve,  who  axaerted  that  they  had  been  appointed  by  an 
audible  voice  from  God,  as  the  last  and  greatest  prophets  of 
Jesiu  Christ,  tbat  they  were  the  two  witnesses  mentioned  in 
the  1 1  th  i^pter  of  the  Revelations,  and  that  they  had  power 
to  bless  or  damn  to  all  eternity  whomsoever  they  pleased. 
They  published  a  great  number  of  works,  and  obtained 
many  followers.  The  chief  writers  against  them  were  the 
Qaakers,  and  among  these,  Geoive  Fox  and  William  Penn. 
On  the  17th  of  Janoary,  1676,  Muggleton  was  tried  at  the 
Old  BaHey,  ajid  convicted  of  blasphemy.  He  died  on  the 
MthofMarofa,  1697,  at  the  age  of  88. 

It  is  impoiaiUe  hue  to  give  a  fhll  account  of  the  strange 
doctrines  5t  this  seet  The  chief  articles  of  their  creed  ap- 
pear to  have  hoen,  that  God  has  the  real  body  of  a  man, 
that  the  Trinity  is  only  a  variety  of  names  of  God,  that  God 
himself  came  down  to  earth,  and  was  bom  as  a  man  and 
■offend  death,  and  that  during  this  time  Elias  was  his  re- 
presentative io  heaven.  They  held  very  singular  and  not 
very  intelligible  dootrines  concerning  angels  and  devils. 
Aecordiiu;  to  them  the  soul  of  man  is  inseparably  united 
wtdi  thefiody,  with  wl^ch  it  dies  and  will  rise  again. 

A  complete  collection  of  the  works  of  Reeve  and  Muggle- 
ton, togetner  with  other  Mun^letonian  tracts,  was  published 
by  some  of  their  modern  ibilowers,  in  3  ytAn.  4to.,  1832. 
AmoDK  the  works  written  against  them  are  the  following : 
'The  New  Witnesses  woved  Old  Heretieks,'  bv  William 
Fftnn,  4ta,  1672 ;  True  Representation  of  toe  Absurd 
and  Miaehfevous  Priaciples  of  the  Sect  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  Mu^letonians,'  4to.,  Lond..  1694- 

MUGrLID.£  (or  ashes  of  the  Mullet  tribe),  a  femily  of 
fUfaes  of  the  order  Acanthopterygii  This  femilv  may  be 
distii^ished  by  the  following  characters'— body  nearly 
cylin£ieal,  covered  with  large  scales ;  dorsal  fins  (two  in 
nitinber)  separated,  the  first  with  only  four  spinous  rays ;  the 
ventral  fins  have  their  origin  a  little  behind  the  line  of  the 
pectorals;  brancbiost^us  rays,  six.  The  head  is  some- 
what depressed,  and.  like  the  body,  is  covered  with  large 
seales  at  polygonal  platea ;  the  muzzle  is  very  short ;  the 
month  is  transverse,  and  when  closed  forms  an  ai^le,  the 
lower  jaw  having  an  eminence  in  the  middle,  which  fits  into 
a  corresponding  hollow  iu  the  upper ;  teeth  very  minute ; 
pharyngeal  bona  much  developed. 

Tm  grey  mullet  (Mugil  eajtito,  Cuvier),  a  fish  not  nn- 
eomaQn  on  nnoy  parts  of  the  Britiah  ooait,  will  serve  to 


illustrate  this  group.  It  is  rather  more  than  one  foot  in 
length:  the  length  of  the  head,  compared  with  that  of  the 
body  and  tail,  is  as  one  to  four ;  the  greatest  depth  of  the 
body,  which  is  beneath  the  first  dorstu,  is  about  one-fourth 
the  whole  length,  excepting  the  tail ;  the  head  is  broad  and 
depreued,  snout  rounded;  the  akin  of  the  anterior  and 
posterior  margins  <rfthe  orbit  does  not  advance  over  the  eye ; 
nrat  dorsal  fln  axnmences  about  the  middle  of  the  body, 
its  height  is  equal  to  twice  its  length;  between  the  first 
and  second  d«aal  there  is  a  considerable  interval ;  its  pro- 
portions, as  regards  height  and  length,  the  same  as  the  first : 
the  upper  surface  of  the  body  is  dusky-grey,  tinged  witti 
blue;  the  sides  and  belly  are  silvery-white,  marked  with 
longitudinal  dusky  lines;  fln  membranes  dirty-white;  a 
dark  spot  on  the  base  of  the  pectoral  fln 

The  thick-lipped  grey  mullet  (Mugil  chelo,  Cuvier),  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  (>>ucVs  MSS.,  communicated  to  Mr.  Yarrell,  ' 
seems  to  be  abundant  on  the  coast  of  Cornwall,  but  no  other 
Britiah  naturalists  appear  to  have  noticed  it  It  is  dis- 
tTnguished  from  the  common  mullet  chiefly  by  its 
large  and  fleshy  lips,  the  margins  of  which  are  ciliated ; 
the  teeth  resemble  nairs ;  the  maxillary  bone  curved,  and 
showing  itself  behind  the  commissure. 

A  third  species  of  mullet  is  added  to  the  list  by  Mr. 
Yarrell,  who  proposed  for  it  the  specific  name  of  cttrtus, 
from  its  comparativelv  short  form.  *  The  length  of  the 
head,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  body  and  tail,  is  as 
one  to  three,  the  proportion  in  the  common  grey  mullet 
being  as  one  to  four ;  the  body  is  also  deeper  in  proportion 
than  in  M.  Capita,  being  equal  to  the  length  of  the  head : 
the  head  is  wider,  the  form  of  it  more  triangular,  and  also 
more  pointed  antoiorly ;  the  eves  laig:er  in  proportion ;  the 
fln  rays  longer,  particularly  thrae  of  the  tail ;  the  ventntl 
fins  placed  nearer  the  pectoral,  and  a  diflteenee  exists  in 
the  numbw  of  some  of  tne  fin  rays :  the  colours  of  the  two 
species  are  nearly  alike ;  and  in  other  respects,  except  those  . 
named,  they  do  not  differ  materially.'  (Y arreirs  British 
Jfsheg.)  Mr.  Yarrell  caught  this  new  species  at  the 
mouth  of  Poole  harbonr. 

MtfHLHAUSEN,  in  Franca.  [UnLUuSBH.] 

MtfHLHAUSBN,  the  capital  of  a  circle  of  the  same 
name,  in  the  government  of  Erfurt,  in  Prussian  fitexony,  is 
mil'  IS'N.Utand  10°  2S'45"  E.bng.  It  is  situated  in 
a  very  pleasant  country  on  the  banks  of  the  Unshut,  which 
is  here  joined  by  the  Schwemmotte,  which  flows  through 
the  town.  It  is  surrounded  with  walls  and  ditches, 
has  four  gates,  and  consists  of  the  nmer  and  the  low« 
town  and  four  suburbs.  There  are  four  Lutheran  churches, 
of  which  that  dedicated  to  the  Vi^in  Mary  and  the  cathe- 
dral  of  St  Blasius  are  worthy  of  notice.  Abiong  the 
charitable  institutions  are  an  infirmary,  three  hospitals, 
and  an  orphan  asylum.  Hie  town  possesses  a  gymnasium, 
numerous  parochial  and  other  schools,  a  society  for  the 
promotion  of  industry,  and  other  useful  societies.  The 
population  is  nearly  12,000.  The  muiufacturas  of  wooUen 
cloth,  serges,  calicoes,  leather,  snufi',  and  tobacco,  are  very 
considerable.  The  breweries,  distilleries,  and  tanneries  are 
flourishing,  jjtrge  quantities  of  starch,  glue,  and  oil  are 
mode  here.  There  are  likewise  dyeing-houses  and  fulling- 
mills,  and  the  manu&eturers  of  the  neighbouriog  district 
of  Eichsfeld  send  their  woollens  to  Miihlhauseu  to  be  fulled 
dyed,  and  prepared  for  the  market  The  inhabitants  carry 
on  a  very  great  trade  in  their  own  manufactures  and  in  corn. 
Miiblhausen  was  one  of  the  oldest  fVee  cities  in  Germany ; 
it  boasted  of  having  enjoyed  it»  liberty  from  time  imme- 
morial, and  preserved  its  democratical  form  of  government 
till  1802,  when  the  town  and  territoiy  were  assigned  to 
Prussia,  and  taaMj  confirmed  to  that  power  in  1814. 

MULBERRY.  The  bla^  or  common  mulberry  is  the 
fruit  of  Monu  nigra,  the  only  speines  of  Morns  worthy  of 
being  eultiv^ed  as  a  frnitrtree.  It  is  a  native  of  Persia, 
and  its  indigenous  range  apnears  tu  be  extensive.  Its  in- 
troduction to  this  country  oates  about  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  Under  great  vicissitudes  it  prove^i  very 
tenacious  of  life;  and  under  ordinary  circumstances  it 
attains,  even  in  this  dimate,  a  considerable  age,  for  some 
trees  planted  in  1648  are  still  alive.  The  fruit  is  used  at 
the  dessert  fresh  gathered,  and  at  the  some  time  it  ought 
to  be  so  ripe  as  to  be  just  ready  to  drop  from  the  tree; 
indeed  the  fruit  may  be  said  to  be  in  the  highest  perfection 
with  regard  to  ripeness  when  it  oetuaUj^  and  hence  a 
g««  plot  surrounding  the  »™^^.g»  f|j«tt^^(9gte 
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are  firand  to  thrive  better  when  the  soU  u  kept  stirred: 
however,  as  grass  will  he  generally  preferred,  all  stroag- 
growing  sorts  of  grasses  should  ho  avoided ;  and  it  should 
also  he  kept  vary  closely  moved  till  at  least  immediately 
before  the  huit  ripens.  By  this  means  the  sun's  raya  will 
be  permitted  to  penetrate  the  soil  to  a  greater  depth  than 
when  obstructed  b^  a  covering  of  long  grass.  Mulberries 
are  also  preserved  m  the  form  of  a  syrup;  and  their  juic^ 
mixed  niXii  that  of  apples,  fwms  a  heretage  of  a  deep  port* 
vine  colour,  called  mulberry  cider. 

The  soil  for  mulberry-trees  should  be  of  a  light,  rich,  and 
moderately  dry  nature.  If  the  subsoil  he  not  naturally 
pervious,  it  should  be  rendwed  ai  much  lo  as  ia  possibla. 
A  good  bottoming  of  brick  rubbiih  will  prove  baneflcial 
with  regflurd  both  to  the  growth  of  the  tree  and  the  flavour 
of  the  fruit 

Propagation  of  the  mulberry  may  be  effected  either  by 
seeds,  cuttings,  or  layering.  The  last  is  the  preferable 
mode,  where  it  can  be  conveniently  adopted;  and  the 
shoots  or  branches  used  tor  this  purpose,  as  also  those  in- 
tended for  cuttings,  should  be  selected  from  those  trees,  or 
parts  of  a  tree,  that  have  been  observed  to  be  most  fruitful ; 
for  although  the  plant  is  generally  monoecious,  yet  some 
trees  occasionally  assume  a  ditscious  character.  Hence 
likewise  seedling  plants  are  not  so  desirable  as  those  pro- 
pagated from  trees  previously  ascertained  t6  he  prolific ; 
and  moreover  seedling  plants  are  a  greater  number  of  years 
in  attaining  a  bearing  itate. 

As  the  acquisition  of  a  g^ood  mulh«ny-tree  ia  very  de- 
aiiable,  the  following  directions  for  obtaining  a  bearing 
tree  r^uLily  and  quickly  will  be  usefuL  If  a  tolerably  lat;^ 
branch  of  a  vigorous  tree  is  *  ringed,'  and  the  annuhuion  » 
enclosed  in  a  box  filled  vrith  rich  soil,  sufficiently  large  to 
hold  as  much  as  will  preserve  a  somewhat  uniform  tempe- 
rature, or  at  least  an  approximation  to  that  which  the  roots 
of  a  tree  naturally  experience  in  the  ground,  roots  will  be 
readily  emitted  into  the  earth,  and  in  due  time  the  branch 
may  be  cut  off  and  planted.  A  covering  of  most  is  useful, 
partly  for  maintaining  an  equable  temperatiu^  and  partly 
for  preserving  moisture. 

The  mulberry-tree  requires  very  little  pruning  beyond 
that  of  regulating  the  hmd.  The  season  for  this  operation 
ahonld  be  ^ways  nud*winter;  for  if  in  a  growing  state,  this 

Slant  bears  amputation  very  ill,  especially  as  regards  large 
mbs.  Mulhenios  have  been  tnuned  against  south  walls, 
over  which  a  single  plant  has  been  known  to  extend  up- 
wards of  ninety  feet  horisoiitally ;  additional  fixe  and  flavour 
are  said  to  have  been  gained,  but  certainly  not  so  much 
over  a  stanthird  on  A  proper  bottom  as  to  compensate  for 
the  great  extent  of  wall-room  occupied. 

Medicaud  The  fruit  (popularly,  but  incorrectly, 

termed  a  berry)  of  Monu  nigra  is  used  in  medicine.  It  is 
formed  by  a  partial  union  of  the  enlarged  and  fleshy  calices, 
eKch  enclosing  a  dry  membranous  pericarp.  It  is  at  first 
green,  then  red,  and  lastly  of  a  deep  violet-black,  having 
much  juice  of  a  like  colour.  It  contains  much  mucilage, 
with  an  astringent  resin,  and  is  sweetish  and  aabacid,  owing 
to  the  presence  of  some  malie  or  tartaric  add.  Aa  die  cool- 
ing properties  depend  on  the  acid,  the  fhiit  should  he  gathered 
before  it  is  quite  ripe.  It  may  either  be  formed  into  a 
svrnp,  or  a  vinegar  may  be  made  with  it  similar  to  raqiberry 
vinegar,  which  constitutes  an  excellent  gargle  in  inflamma- 
tory 8ore<thro8t,  and  a  drink  in  slight  febrile  affections.  It  is 
also  susceptible  of  many  other  uses,  economic  or  domestic. 
The  fruit  of  the  blackbenj-  'Rubus  fruticosus)  is  sometimes 
t  ubittituted  for  that  of  the  mulberry,  but  it  is  not  acid. 

MULCASTER,  RICHARD,  was  a  native  of  Carlisle, 
and  of  an  old  Sgunily  in  Cumberland.  He  received  his 
earliest  education  on  the  foundation  at  Eton,  under  the  ce- 
lebrated Udal,  whence,  in  1548.  he  was  elected  scholar  of 
King's  College,  Cambridge.  Fnia  Cambridge  he  removed 
to  Oxford,  and  in  UiS  was  chosen  student  of  Christ 
Church.  In  the  next  year  he  was  Iksensed  to  proceed  in 
Arts,  and  about  the  same  time  became  known  for  his  pn>- 
floieney  in  Eastern  literature.  He  began  to  teach  in  1559 ; 
and  on  September  24,  1561,  for  his  extraordinary  attain- 
ments in  pnilology,  was  appointed  the  first  master  of  Mer- 
chant Tavlors*  school  in  London,  then  just  founded.  Here  he 
continued  till  1586,  when  he  resigned;  and  some  time  after 
was  appointed  upper  master  of  St.  Paul's  School.  Here  be 
remained  twelve  years ;  and  then  retired  to  the  rectory  of 
Stanford  Rivers,  In  Essex,  to  which  he  had  been  instituted 
at  the  pieaentation  of  the  queen,  and  where  he  died. 


April  16th,  1611.  Sevenil  of  hit  amaUer 
commendatory  versea,  &c.  are  prefixed  to  works  of  hia 
temporaries ;  and  Gascoigne  has  printed  sune  Latin 
of  his  composition,  which  w«re  spoken  b^m  the  queee  t 
Kenilworth,  in  1575.  His  sefimte  woib  wm»:  1,  hia 
'  Positions,  wherein  those  primitive  circumataneea  be  exa- 
mined which  ore  necesaarie  for  the  training  np  of  Children, 
either  for  skill  in  theire  book  or  health  in  their  bedisk'  4te^, 
Lond.1581  and  1587;  to  which  a  seoand  part  was  pnmiiaed- 
2.  'The  first  part  of  the  Slementarie,  whidi  MtreiAeth 
cbefoly  of  the  right  writing  of  the  So^iih  tung,*  4ta, 
Lond.,  1 583,  a  book  which  Wavtoo  {Bitt.  A«<r.)  aaya 
contains  many  judicious  critioisgH  and  obamatiaks  en  the 
English  UuQ^uage.  3»  *Ca»6hiainiii  Paulbiiw,  in  UMUa 
Scholse  Pauline  conaarii>ta%  ad  formam  parri  ilUw  Ax^EUd 
Catechismi  qui  pueria  in  ennmnni  pEiaeum  AngUeaniM 
libro  ediseendus  proponitur,*  8vo^  1601.  lUs  ia  in  loi^ 
and  short  verse,  and.  though  now  forgotten,  was  onee  as- 
teemed.  Fuller  relates  that  Mulcaster  was  a  severe  mastw, 
but  much  beloved  by  his  pupils  in  after-life,  and  by  none 
more  than  by  Bishop  Anihrews.  (.Oent.  Mag^  voL  Ixx.,  pp 
420,  604;  Wibon's  Hui.  <ifMerckant  Toffirt'  School^  vol. 
i.,  p.  78.  &c. ;  Chalmen's  Biogr.  Dict^  vol  xxii.,  p.  Ml.) 

MULE.  This  word  is,  in  iu  particular  sense,  used  to 
denote  the  off^ing  of  the  male  ass  and  the  mare  [Hobsb, 
vol.  xiL.  p.  314]*;  but,  in  its  general  signification,  it  is 
applied  to  the  oflbpring  of  any  two  animals  of  distioet 
species,  and  is  then  syDenymous  with  (he  toa  '  Hybrid.' 
[Hybbid^  vol.  xil.  p.  374.] 

*  The  tme  distinction  between  difoent  mdes  of  aa>> 
roah^*  writes  John  Hunter,t '  must  nltimately.  aa  ^ipours 
to  me.  he  gathered  from  their  incapacity  of  pnqpagatti^ 
with  each  other  an  offspring  capable  again  of  continuing 
itself  by  subsequent  propagatioos :  thus  the  horse  and  ass 
beget  a  mule  capable  of  copulation,  but  inoapable  of  be- 
getting or  producing  offspring.  If  it  be  tirue  that  the  male 
has  been  known  to  breed,  which  must  be  allowed  to  be  an 
extraordinary  foot,  it  will  by  no  means  be  sufficient  to  de- 
termine the  horse  and  ass  to  be  of  the  same  species ;  indeed 
from  the  copulation  of  mules  being  vwy  frequent,  and  the 
circumstance  of  their  breeding  ve^  rare,  I  should  rather 
attribute  it  to  a  d^ree  of  monstrosity  in  the  o^;aus  of  the 
mule  which  conceived,  as  not  being  a  mixture  of  two  dif- 
ferent species,  but  manly  those  of  mbat  the  mle  or  fiMuale 
ass.  This  is  not  so  far-fetched  an  idea,  when  we  consider 
that  some  true  species  produce  monsters  which  aie  a  mix- 
ture of  both  sexes,  and  that  many  animals  of  distinct  sex 
are  incapable  of  breeding  at  alL  If  then  we  find  nature  in 
its  most  perfect  state  deviating  fhwa  general  fmnciplea, 
why  may  it  not  happen  likewise  in  the  production  of  mules, 
so  that  sometimes  a  mule  shall  breed  from  the  circumstance 
of  its  being  a  monster  respecting  mules?'  We  think  that 
the  views  here  laid  down  are  clear  and  satisfiBiotocy  so  &r  as 
they  go,  and  that  the  question  with  which  the  pan^nqih 
concludes  is  in  no  danger  of  a  contradictory  answer. 

But  the  student  should  be  on  his  guard  as  to  an  unhesi- 
tatiug  admission  of  everything  that  is  UiA  down  even  by  an 
authgri^  so  daaervedly  eminent  u  that  of  the  grant  ytjwt- 

*  Ur.DwwlD.  iu  hte  hlghlr  iBtemttax  •  Jhnml  wd  Bwnb,*  Wlw  A* 
tidid-MhtmeorUie  'NunUvfl  of  Um  8iimjiD«Vo]ratMi>rH.M.ahiMA«*rii- 
tura  and  BeuU,'  kivm  tb«  fbllowlDg  napltk  accooU  oTOw  Mclal  twBIt*  at  ttm 
Hula,  whaa  dMcrlbtau  tb*  pMMfs  of  tlw  CoidUln*.  ■  On  Kumt  of  na- 
Tolling  waa  ddiBhtftdlr  indimDdMit.  In  Uie  inhabilad  pula  «a  taught  a 
IiUl«  ftiewiMd.  hired  paitore  br  Uie  auiinali,  nod  UvouackMl  tn  Uw  nine  fteld 
with  them.  Cuninf  an  Iran  pot,  we  cooked  and  ate  oar  funpet  under  the 
clondleM  iky .  ud  Knew  bo  ttauUe.  My  enniMDloiia  vm  Ibduo  GoiMle*. 
who  had  furmarly  accoBttpanied  nie,  and  an  *  urieao,"  with  hit  ten  mnka  aad 
a  "  m.-idiiiuu" ' 

■  Tile  madrina  for  godtaAher)  la  a  moet  iMporUBt  penonaae.  She  b  an 
<M  iteady  man,  with  a  little  bcU  mnid  hai  neck )  and  whereeoerar  (be  goet, 
the  mideK  like  good  childien,  Mlow  her.  If  eevera]  large  Inmpe  are  lunml 
into  one  field  to  grase.in  the  mcralog  the  mnleteeT  ua  only  to  Ind  the 
madrinia  a  UUU  aiinrt  and  linkle  thetr  balla;  and  eShcMsfa  tkeie  iBav  be  ima 
or  tlnee  hundred  muka  togelhei,  each  immediataly  knowa  iti  an  bell,  and 
aeparatea  ttMlf  from  the  tmL  The  affBction  of  Iheae  anlwalt  lot  their  nrn- 
dtlDai  naxtt  luflnita  trouble.  It  It  Mwly  impMaffale  to  koe  an  aM  mnle ;  for 
if  detained  foraeveral  houn  by  (iron  ificwtU.  Um  newer  ofandl.  like  a 
dog.  back  out  her  curopanioBi,  or  r-tthei  the  madnna;  for,  aeoordinf  lo  tl:« 
raideleer.  the  ii  the  chief  oUeet  oTaffiMtloa.  The  fteUnl  howeret  fa  Mt  of  an 
individual  uataret  lor  I  believe  I  am  right  in  MTlngtnit  aayaBtanl  arhh  « 
bell  will  ierre  >a  a  madrina.  In  a  traop  each  anim^  cairlea,  on  a  lenl  mad. 
a  cargo  weighing  418  poDnds  (more  thiui  twentv-nlne  Muae)  t  IxA  tn  a  noua- 
talnoue  country,  a  bandred  pound*  leaa.  Tat  inth  what  Ukate  aliM  Hmbi. 
withoet  any  pnqiavticnal  bnlk  of  nnaeh.  thaae  animali  Hnyi>rt  "*  n 
burden  I  Thm  mnle  alwayi  appenn  to  me  a  noet  anrptidag  aidval.  That  • 


hybrid  ehouM  poueet  more  reaatm,  memory,  iliiilwu.  mAl 
power*  at  mnecnlat  endurance,  than  eiOm  of  Ui  fnaalb  MMB  M  MteH 
that  art  lua  here  out-maitered  aatnn.' 

i  •  Obaarvatlan*  tandhig  to  abow  that  the  Wolf,  lackal,  tad  Dot  tfe  nU  of 
the  aame  apedea.'  tiee  ProbiaM  Owsn'*  adUion  at  John  ITnUw'i  *  Ohmn 
Upm  »«  Certitia  fttto  oftte  ABincL' 

UigitiZed  by 
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]0jpst  wImmo  opinioD  we  have  juit  quotocL  Professor  Owen, 
for  instsnoe,  ia  me  of  his  valunble  notes  on  another  part  of 
this  very  papw,  truly  observes  that  John  Hunter's  assertion 
that  the  tertility  of  a  hybrid  with  an  indiridual  <tf  a  pure 
breed  proves  the  fact  of  identity  of  two  supposed  distinct 
■peoies  equally  with  the  production  of  offspring  fh>m  the 
ooaneotioB  of  hybrid  with  hylnid.  cannot  be  admitted. 
*  To  prove  the  identic  of  two  supposed  distinct  species,* 
oontinuoB  the  Professor, '  granting  the  fertility  (tf  the  hy- 
'  brids  frran  the  two  to  be  ue  proof  required,  it  should  be 
shown  that  such  hybrids  are  fertile  inter  le,  and  capable  of 
propagating  indefinitely  an  intermediate  variety.  Now 
this  is  precisely  the  fact  which  is  wanting  in  the  evidence 
adduced  in  the  text.  All  that  Hunter  proves  is  that  two 
ipeoiai  very  nearly  allied  to  each  other  will  produce  a 
hybrid  eflbpring,  and  that  the  hybrid  is  again  productive 
vith  an  individual  of  the  nure  breed;  but  tbia  only  illus- 
tntea  a  gmnral  lav  by  which  the  reversion  of  the  hybrid 
to  tba  pure  breed  is  provided  for ;  while,  on  the  other  bond, 
the  intermixture  of  the  distinct  species  is  yarded  against 
by  the  avenioQ  of  the  individuals  composing  them  to  a 
sexual  union.'  And  it  is  no  contradiction  to  this  general 
rule  to  show  that  in  some  instances  this  aversion  is  over- 
come,  as  in  the  case  of  the  lion  and  tigress — to  cite  an 
example,  amoi^  the  Carmvora  [Lion,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  35], 
and  in  that  of  the  pheasant  and  common  fowl ;  and  the 
ban  oanary-bird  with  the  goldfinch,  linnet,  &e.,  among 
birds.  [Canakt-Biris  vol.  vi.,  p.  228.]]  Such  cases  are 
the  exeeptioDS.  and  prove  the  generality  of  the  rule  or 
law. 

JDoubtlesa  then  must  be  a  concurrence  of  predisposing 
aoeidentfl  to  bring  different  specie^  in  their  anxious  desire 
to  obey  the  all-powerful  impulse  of  reproduction,  together ; 
and  the  pnsenoe  of  such  predisposing  causes  ni^r  be  gene- 
rally traoed  in  most  ot  these  erratic  alliances.  In  the  great 
majority  of  them  the  species  thus  mingled  are  very  nearly 
allied.  Thus  there  are  several  instances  on  record  of  the 
Hooded  Crow  (Cortw  Comix)  pairing  and  producing  off- 
spring with  the  Carrion  Crow  {Corvut  Corone) ;  the  male 
of  Montagu's  Harrier  (Cinw  hyematiM)  and  a  Ringtail 
(CVnw  ofoiuiu)  having  been  shot  at  the  nest  feeding  tneir 
young  (Ywrell,  «cr  relahoM  Sweetine)*  Mr.  Berry  notices 
the  pauing  of  i  Blackbird  and  a  Thrush  in  I^ncasbire : 
these  birds  reared  their  broods,  which  were  strongly  marked 
hybrids,  for  two  ■neeanrra  y«an.  (Magqgiiu<ifNa$,Hitt^ 
voL  Tii) 

Mr.  Tarrdl,  wbo»  in  his  baautifhlly  iUuitrated  and  into- 
nating *  History  of  ftritish  Birds,'  now  in  course  of  publi- 
cation, mentioDS  the  last-named  cases  in  detail,  adds  that 
several  instance*  ara  known  in  which  the  female  of -the 
Black  Grouse,  usually  called  the  Qiej  Hen,  has  bred  in  a 
wild  state  wkh  the  Comnioii  Pheasant ;  such  a  hybrid  is 
represented  in  the  title-page  of  Mr.  T.  C.  Eyton's  'History 
of  the  Rarer  British  Birds.*  [Black  Groosb.  vol  iv.,  p. 
4S3.3  Tbe  last-named  ornithologist  has  also  recorded  the 
fkuitfbl  eenneetim  between  tbe  Common  Goose  and  tbe 
ChinewQasdn;  and  the  Hon-Twiselton  Fiennes  commu- 
nicated to  the  Zoological  Society  of  London  an  instance  of 
the  Common  Wild  Duck  breeding  with  the  male  Pintail 
(and  tae  ftirthar  Pocsa.  voL  ix«  vp.  181, 182). 

The  mrtfaw  of  the  *  Hialoiy  of  British  Birds '  above  quoted 
haa  had  so  nueh  experianoe  on  this  intrioata  sulgeet,  so  for 
aa  it  lalatM  to  hMa,  that  tha  Allowing  obsamtions  by  him 
are  worthy  of  all  attention 

'  Several  experiments  oa  the  productive  powers  of  various 
hybrid  birds  an  now  in  progress;  but  witluiut  intendii^  to 
antieipate  the  intmsting  partioulara  which  may  be  didted, 
I  may  bri^ly  rsfor  to  what  has  fiiUen  under  my  own  obser- 
valion.  Some  degree  of  restriction,  either  accidental  or 
imposed,  and  arising  from  various  causes,  appears  to  be 
neoMsacy  to  induce  the  union  of  birds  that  are  of  different 
speeiea ;  bat  the  influuioe  of  the  divine  command  to  "  in- 
crease and  multqtly"  i*  w  irresistible,  that  some  birds 
unite  -with  strange  partners,  rather  than  have  no  partner 
at  all ;  whs*  p«ttii^  two  birds  <^  different  speoiea  tagetber. 
with  the  iainition  of  bxaeding  from  themi  union  Is  leas 
likely  to  take  pUoe  if  th^  axe  kept  within  sight  or  hearing 
of  oUier  birds  of  their  own  ^e^ea.  The  two  sezea  of  the 
broods  produced  by  such  unions  take  little  or  no  notice  of 
eaeh  other  when  adul^  even  during  the  usual  breeding 
seasoi^  and  are  believed  to  be  unproductive  among  them- 
selves if  so  restricted;  but  if  allowed  an  oppwtunity  ot 
oniting  wiUi  the  true  speMoa  of  either  paiapt.  tbev  are  then 


prolific,  and  the youagbirds  produced  soon  lose  all  inter 
mediate  character.*  (Bitt  mit.  BMa^  partxUi) 

Our  limits  vfll  not  pemit  us  fbrther  to  pursue  the 
xooli^al  part  of  this  subject,  one  of  the  most  interesting 
that  can  be  presented  to  me  practical  breeder  or  to  the  phy. 
siologiat,  who  will  anxiously  o»ect  the  results  of  tbe  ex- 
periments above  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Yarrell. 

MULHAUSBN.  or  MULHOUSB.  properly  written 
Muhlfumten,  a  town  in  France,  in  tbe  department  of  Haut 
Rbin,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  lU,  a  feeder  of  the 
Rhine,  in  47**  45'  N.  lat.  and  7°  21'  B.  long.,  237  miles  in  a 
direct  line  east-south-east  of  Paris,  or  278  miles  by  the  road 
through  Troyes,  Lan^res,  Yesoul,  Belfbrt,  and  Altkirch. 

Una  town  derived  its  origin  and  its  name  from  a  house 
and  a  mill  established  on  the  III  by  the  friars  hermits  of 
the  order  of  St  Augustin.  In  the  eighth  century  it  is  no- 
ticed as  a  villagi^  and  from  1268  it  ranked  aa  a  flee  im- 
perial city.  It  was  long  time  harassed  \fj  the  landgraves 
of  Alsace,  whose  attacks  induced  the  townsmen  to  ally 
themselves,  in  1466.  with  tbe  Swiss  Cantons  of  Berne  and 
Soleure,  in  1906  with  Basel,  and  in  ISIS  with  the  whole 
Helvetic  Confoderacy,  of  which  it  may  be  oooai^red  (o 
have  become  a  member.  These  alliances  procured  to  the 
townsmen  peace  and  security ;  and  Mulfaausen.  with  its 
small  territory,  though  surrounded  on  every  side  by  France, 
preserved  its  separate  existence  till  aj>.  1 798.  when  it  was 
incorporated  with  the  French  republic.  It  haa  ever  since 
remained  incorporated  with  France. 

Mulhausen  is  divided  into  the  old  and  new  towns.  The 
old  town  is  built  on  an  island  formed  l^  the  111,  which  here 
flows  in  several  diannds,  and  is  eroued  by  a  number  of 
bri^s.  The  town  forms  an  irregular  ow,  with  street^ 
crooked  indeed,  but  tolerably  broad  and  wdl  paved,  and 
with  well-bunt  houses.  Here  are  a  Catholic  and  a  Pnh 
testant  church,  a  town-hall,  and  a  high  school.  The  new 
town,  to  the  south-east  of  the  old  town,  is  on  iiiB  r^ht  bank 
of  tbe  111  ,*  the  streets  are  atraight,  ivn«ided  with  fbot^ths, 
and  adorned  with  handsome  houses 

Tbe  population  of  the  commune  of  tf  ulhausen  at  the 
commencement  of  the  century  was  6626;  in  1831  it  had 
increased  to  13,300,  of  whom  13,187  were  in  tbe  town. 
Besides  the  resident  population,  7000  workmen  daily  resort 
to  the  town  from  the  neighbouring  communes  to  follow  their 
several  employments.  It  is  the  centre  of  tbe  trade  of  the 
department  and  of  the  mannfoctnre  of  printed  oottons  and 
silks,  so  mueh  esteemed  for  their  brilliant  and  fost  odours, 
a  manufoctnra  which  employs,  in  this  and  the  neighbour- 
ing districts,  nearly  80,000  persons.  There  are  manufac- 
tures of  cotton  and  woollen  yam,  of  excellont  mustins.  and 
other  cottons,  of  fine  and  ordinary  woollen  cloths,  of  cotton 
hose,  straw  hats,  morocoo  leader,  and  soap.  There  are  dye- 
houses,  tan-yards,  metal-foundries,  and  establishments  for 
making  steam-enginea  and  other  machinery.  A  commercial 
gazette  is  publisbed.  There  are  four  yeartf  foirs. 

The  Canal  de  Monsieur,  which  unites  the  navigattm  of 
the  Rhdne  and  of  tbe  Rhine,  passes  by  Ibe  town ;  there  is 
a  laive  basin  for  boats  in  the  new  town. 

MULI'NIA,  Mr.  Gray's  name  for  a  genus  of  conehifers, 
allied  to  Maetra,  having  the  ligament,  pn^ly  so  called, 
internal,  and  the  lateral  teeth  simple^ 

MULL,  an  isbud  on  the  western  eoast  of  Saotland,  in 
the  synod  andoooMy  of  Argytt.  eonprised  betwaan  M"  U' 
and  se'iO'N.  bt,  and  »^4S'an(f  e^SS'W.  long.  Its 
length  from  north  to  south  is  30  miles,  and  tbe  greatest 
width,  from  Treshnish  point  on  the  west  coast  to  Onii^nufe 
Kirk  on  the  east,  is  23  miles.  To  the  north  tbe  ismnd  is 
bounded  by  Loch  Sunart  and  the  faeacUand  of  Ardnamur- 
chan,  to  the  south  by  Loch  Linnhe,  and  to  tbe  west  by  tbe 
Minsh  channel.  On  the  north-east  it  is  s^uuated  frun  the 
mainland  by  a  narrow  strait  called  the  Sound  of  Mull.  The 
coast  is  indented  by  numerous  lo^s  and  bays.  Of  the 
former  the  principal  is  Loch-na-Keal  on  the  western  aide, 
which  enters  so  for  inland  that  its  extremity  is  separated 
from  the  Sound  of  Hull  krf  an  isthmus  only  two  Biles  in 
width,  thus  dividing  the  island  into  two  unequal  parts, 
whereof  the  northern  forms  the  paridi  of  Kihunian,  and  the 
southern  the  puisbes  of  Kilflniohen  and  Torossay.  At  the 
enlzaoee  of  tnis  loch  are  a  number  of  small  islands,  in* 
eluding  Ulva,  tbe  Treshnish  islands,  and  StaA,  noted  for 
its  basaltic  cave  and  oolnmns.  The  island  terminates  to 
the  aontb-west  in  a  headland  called  Rossy,  or  tbe  Roes  ot 
Mull,  a  short  distance  off  which  is  lona.  [Iowa.]  The 
substance  of  the  itknd  is  priue^^^g^  t3>«!)^^ 
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mountain,  eidled  Beinmore  ot  Benmore,  signifying  in  Gaelic 
*  the  great  mountain,'  is  situated  near  the  soutfaem  shore  of 
Loch-na^Keal,  and  is  3168  feet  in  height  The  ascent  is  not 
difBcult,  and  tlie  summit  commands  a  fine  viefr  of  the 
neighbouring  islands. 

The  interior  of  Mull  is  designated  by  Dr.M'CulIoch 
(Western  I$le$,  8to.,  Lend.,  1824)  as  'trackless  and  repul- 
sive, rude  Tithout  brauty,  stormy,  rainy,  and  dreary.'  It 
appears  however  (Sinclair's  StatuHcal  Aee.  qf  Scotland, 
Svo.,  Edin^  1793.  iii.,  p.  265)  that  in  1798  a  road  had  been 
constructed  from  Achanaereig  on  the  east  coast,  to  Across 
on  the  Sound  of  M nil.  a  distance  of  twen^  miles,  and  in 
that  space  there  were  five  stone  bridges.  In  the  parish  of 
Kilninian  it  was  otherwise ;  many  torrents  intersected 
the  roads,  which,  &x  want  of  bridges,  were  frequently  im- 
passable. 

The  greater  part  of  the  island  is  the  property  of  the  duke 
of  Argyll.  The  soil,  where  the  surboe  is  not  covered  with 
crags,  heath,  or  swampy  morasses,  consists  of  loam  and  clay. 
Hemp,  flax,  oats,  barley,  and  potatoes  are  cultivated,  but 
the  cultivation  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  adjacent  ialuids,  and 
■he  grain  produced  in  the  most  plentiful  seasons  is  barely 
adequate  to  the  support  <tf  the  inhabitants.  (Hiron.  General 
View  qf  the  Hebndett  Bdin.,  4to.,  1794.)  The  principal 
olgeot  of  the  ftrmer  is  the  breeding  of  sheepand  black  cat- 
tle. Of  the  latiBt  the  average  annual  export  is  2000  bead, 
including  the  oxen  txom  the  isles  of  Coll  and  Tir-y,  which 
are  driven  through  Mull  on  their  way  to  the  lowlands.  The 
horses  are  small  but  hardy.  Their  breed  is  said  to  have 
been  improved  by  mixture  with  those  ftom  the  '  Florida,'  a 
vessel  of  the  Spanish  Armada  wrecked  off  the  coast  The 
fair  for  horses  is  held  on  the  2l8t  of  August  Grouse,  wood- 
cocks, and  ptarmigans  are  frequently  met  with,  and  red 
deer  are  sometimes  taken  on  toe  mountains.  The  kelp 
produced  along  the  shores  is  considerable. 

The  principal  town  or  village  is  Tobermorry,  on  the  north- 
eastern  point  of  the  island.  It  has  a  harbour,  pier.  inn.  and 
custont-house.  at  which  aU  the  legal  forma  connected  with 
the  herring-fishery  have  to  be  gone  through.  Boat-build- 
ingis  carried  on  to  a  small  extent 

The  three  parishes  into  which  Mull  is  divided  contained, 
in  1831,  an  aggregate  population  of  10,538  persons,  distri- 
buted among  2031  families,  of  whom  1297  were  employed 
in  agriculture. 

In  the  parish  of  Torossay,  in  1792,  there  was  a  parochial 
school,  and  two  others  supported  by  the  Society  for  the  Pro- 
pagation of  Christian  Knowledge.  . 

(Langland's  Large  3^  JrgtfUMrt ;  Pt^nJaUon  Re- 
turns, &c.) 

MULLER.  [Reoiomontjlnus.] 

MULL.ER,  OTHO  FRIDERIC,  a  Danish  naturalist, 
born  at  Copenhagen,  March  11,  1730.  His  parents  were 
poor ;  but  being  fond  of  literary  pursuits,  and  of  studious  and 
r^lar  habits,  he  obtained  in  1 753  an  appointment  as  tutor 
to  a  young  nobleman,  the  count  de  Scbulin.  In  this  situa- 
tion he  had  ample  opportunities  for  cultivating  his  taste  for 
reading  and  for  the  observation  of  nature.  It  is  said  that 
the  countess  de  Schulin,  his  punil^  mother,  who  was  a 
woman  of  great  ability,  persuaded  Miiller  to  devote  his 
talents  to  natural  history,  for  we  find  that  previously  to  this 
time  his  principal  study  had  been  theology.  Botany  seems 
to  have  engaged  his  attention  (though  he  owes  his  celebrity 
to  his  loological  researches),  and  he  employed  his  leisure 
time  in  Collecting  plants,  and  in  making  drawings  of  them. 
He  subsequently  travelled  for  a  considerable  time  in  dif- 
ferent countries  with  his  pupil,  and  so  greatly  extended  his 
knowledge  of  natural  hist^^,  that  on  his  return  to  Copen- 
hagen, in  1767,  he  was  a  first-rate  h<tonist  and  zoologist 
Harrying  soon  after  a  woman  with  contidecable  property, 
he  ns^ned  all  his  profiessional  engagonents.  and  devoted 
the  remainder  of  his  life  to  the  pursuit  of  science. 

In  1763  he  published  a  work  on  fungi,  in  Danish,  which 
was  followed  by  a  history,  in  two  volumes  (which  came  out 
separately),  of  the  spedea  of  insects  and  plants  inhabiting 
that  part  of  the  country  in  which  he  resided.  It  was  writ- 
ten in  Latin,  and  entitled  '  Fauna  Insectorum  Friedriohs- 
daliana,*  Svo..  Leipzig,  I7f>4 ;  and  '  Flora  Friedrichsdaliamt,' 
8vo.,  Strasburg,  1767.  These  wotKs  showed  much  method, 
and  great  accuracy  in  the  investigation  of  specific  charac- 
ters, which  qualities  procured  him  considerable  reputation; 
and  he  had  the  honour  of  being  appointed  to  continue  the 
publioatum  of  the  'Flora'  of  Duunark,  a  saoerh  work, 
undwtakfln  liy  tha  command  of  kiiif  Frederic     who  wu 


a  great  patron  of  science.  It  had  been  commenced  in  1761* 
by  George  Christian  Oeder,  who  brought  out  three  volumes ; 
Miiller  added  two  others,  the  last  of  which  appeared  in  1 782. 
Miiller  however  now  took  more  interest  in  the  study  of 
minute  animals  than  of  plants,  and  he  published  in  1 771 ,  in 
German,  a  work  on  *  Certain  Worms  inhabiting  Fr«h  and 
Salt  Water,'  1  vol.  4to.,  Copenhagen.  He  here  particulariy 
described  those  annulose  animals  which  LinnsDUs  had  called 
JphroeUtee  and  ifereides,  whose  reprodnotive  powers,  as 
oMerved  by  Bonnet,  possess  so  modi  interest  Huller 
divided  them  into  four  genera,  and  described  a  p^i  many 
new  species,  besides  adding  much  interesting  mfbrmation 
concerning  their  structure  and  habits.  He  disptayed  stilt 
greater  powers  of  observation  in  the  next  work  which  he 
published,  in  Latin,  named  *  Vennium  Terrestrium  et  Flu- 
viatilium,  seu  Animalium  Infosorium,  Helminthecomm,  et 
Testaceorum  non  Marinorum,  succincta  Historia,'  2  vols. 
4to.,  Ckipenhagen  and  Leipzig,  1773-74.  The  first  part  is 
devoted  to  the  infUsory  animalcules,  of  which  he  disciavered 
a  great  many  new  species.  He  was  the  first  naturalist  who 
aUempted  to  arrange  these  minute  animals  into  genera 
and  species,  assigning  to  each  distinctive  characters.  The 
second  part  of  this  work  contains  some  interesting  obsem- 
tioni  on  intestinal  worms;  and  the  third,  whidi  fills  the 
second  volume,  is  devoted  to  the  testaceous  mollnica.  which 
the  author  attempted  to  (dassify  aooording  to  the  organisa- 
tion of  the  animals  inhabiting  the  shells;  bu^  as  Cavier 
has  remarked,  their  structure  was  too  little  known  at  that 
time,  and  Muller  was  not  enough  of  a  comjmrative  anato- 
mist to  be  very  successftil  in  this  attempt  His  treatises  on 
the  *  Hydrachns  in  Aquis  Daniie  Palustribus  detects  et 
descriptsB,*  4to.,  Leipzig,  I7SI,  and  on  the 'Entomostraca, 
&C.'  (little  shelled  crustaceans  inhabiting  fresh  waters, 
which  were  comprised  by  Linnseus  in  the  genus  Mnnoculus), 
4to.,  Leipzig,  1785,  are  monuments  of  patient  investigation; 
they  are  both  written  in  Latin,  and  are  accompanied  with  a 
great  number  of  plates.  Muller  here  described  a  vast  num- 
ber of  animals  whose  existence  wag  previously  scarcely 
suspected,  though  ^ey  are  contained  by  miUioni  in  all  fresh 
waters. 

The  subject  in  which  he  took  the  greatest  interest  was 
the  microscopic  investigation  of  inftisny  animalcules :  he 
worked  at  this  incessantly,  and  at  his  death  (which  took 

Slace  on  the  26th  of  December,  1 7S4)  he  left  a  history  and 
etailed  description  of  this  class  of  minute  animals,  illus- 
tmted  with  50  plates.  This  work  was  published  in  1786.  by 
his  firiend  Otho  Fabricius,  in  4to.  (Haunin);  it  is  written 
in  Latin.  *  These  three  works,  on  the  Infusoria,  MonocuU, 
and  Hydrachnte,  have  procured  Muller,'  says  Cuvier,  '  a 
place  in  the  first  rank  of  those  naturalists  who  have  enriched 
science  with  original  observations.*  He  classified  each  of 
these  fiunilies  of  animals,  and  his  arrangement  remained 
unalteied  for  many  years,  partly  owing  to  the  great  care 
and  exactness  with  which  he  formed  his  s^rstem.  and  partly 
in  consequence  of  the  many  difficulties  with  which  the  in- 
vestigation of  these  microscopic  animals  is  surrounded.  The 
Infusoria  were  a  new  kingdom  of  animals  which  he  revealed 
to  the  naturalist,  and  previously  to  the  modem  researcbes 
of  Ehrenberg  bis  labours  stood  alone  in  this  hranoh  ot 
science.  [Invvboria.] 

In  1 779  Muller  commenced  the  magnificent '  Zool<^ca 
Danica,'  a  work  which  was  intended  to  correspond,  in  the 
animal  kingdom,  to  the  'Flora  Danica 'in  the  vegetable. 
He  only  lived  to  publish  two  parts,  which  were  in  folio, 
each  containing  40  coloured  plates.  The  text,  which  was 
in  Latin,  app^red  first  in  Svo.,  hut  was  reprinted  in  1788. 
of  the  same  size  as  the  plaiBs.  Two  other  parts  of  the 
'  Zoologiea  Danica*  have  since  been  pnblished,  the  first  by 
M.  Abudgaart  and  the  other  by  M.  Rathk£ :  the  last  ap- 
peared in  1806.  This  work,  which  was  intended  to  embrace 
all  the  species  of  the  animal  kingdom  found  in  the  north  of 
Europe,  still  remains  very  incomplete,  only  160  plates  hav^ 
ing  appeared.  It  is  however  very  valuable,  firom  its  con- 
taining descriptions  and  figures  of  a  great  number  of  nev 
species  of  molluscous  animals  and  zoophytes. 

Besides  the  great  works  which  we  have  mentioned,  Muller 
wrote  a  general  catalogue  of  the  animals  of  Denmark,  en- 
titled *  ZoologicB  DanicsB  Prodromus,'  SvOi,  Copenhagen, 
1777.  and  several  memoirs  on  different  sutfjects.  "Hie 
Danish  government  marked  thc^r  sense  of  the  mwits  of 
this  laborious  naturalist  by  making  him  a  oomuettrar  of 
state,  and  giving  him  several  ouer  honorary  appunt- 
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llt)LLER,  JOHN,  bora  at  Schaffhausen,  in  Switzer- 
land In  1 752,  WW  the  son  of  a  denrnnan  and  Bohodmiaster 
in  his  native  town.  He  itndied  at  Gottingen.  under  Heyoe, 
Schltuer,  Waleb.  and  other  eminent  pro&Bors,  and  showed 
an  early  ta^  fis  historical  research.  On  Ids  return  to 
Schafftwnsen  he  was  appointed  professor  of  Greek  in  the 
gymnasium  of  that  town.  He  afterwards  went  to  Oeneva, 
as  tutor  to  the  children  of  Counsellor  Troochin  of  that  city, 
where  he  became  acquainted  with  the  naturalist  Bonnet, 
Bonstetten,  and  other  learned  men.  With  Bonstetten  he 
formed  an  intimacy  which  lasted  till  his  death.  In  1778 
he  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on  universal  history,  which 
were  afterwards  published  in  tweuty-fbur  books.  It  is  a 
rapid  but  well-written  abridgment,  and  useftil  to  young 
people. 

Miiller  shows  no  partiality  for  great  states  and  empires* 
and  he  bestows  particular  notice  upon  small  eonuunnities 
which  have  struggled  hard  and  succeeded  in  maintuning 
their  independence.  He  gives  some  interesting  particulars 
not  generally  known  of  the  history  of  the  republics  end  little 
states  of  modern  Europe,  such,  for  instance,  as  Rogusa. 
He  exposes,  without  partiality,  the  defects  and  errors  of  all 
governments,  antient  and  modem,  republics  as  well  as 
monarchies.  The  work  ends  with  a  review  of  the  political 
situation  of  Europe  in  1783.  Miiller*s  '  Universal  History* 
was  translated  into  French, '  Histoire  Univenelle*  par  Jean 
de  Miiller,'  4  vols.  Svc,  Paris.  1813-17. 

In  1761  Miiller  was  appointed  professor  of  history  at 
CasseU  where  he  published  a  treatise  'On  the  In^uence  of 
the  Antients  upon  the  Modems,'  and  another  on  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  temp<»a1  dominion  of  the  popes  in  the 
eighth  eentory.  About  the  same  time  he  published  the 
Ant  volume  of  his  great  work,  which  has  placed  him  in 
the  first  rank  of  historians,  his  history  of  the  Swiss  con- 
federation, '  Geschichte  der  Schweizenscfaer  Eidgenossen- 
nchaft,'  which  he  afterwards  brought  down  to  the  end  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  The  author  traces  the  rise  of  the 
towns  and  small  communities  of  Helvetia  through  the 
gbom  of  the  dark  ages,  and  gives  minute  particiuars  of 
their  customs,  manners,  and  laws,  referring  at  every  step  to 
authentic  documents.  It  is  a  work  of  vast  and  detip  research, 
and,  though  necessarily  minute,  is  yet  attractive  in  its  style. 
The  interest  and  value  of  the  work,  as  a  book  of  historical 
reference,  are  not  confined  to  the  narrow  ground  of  Swiss 

?)lities ;  it  serves  also  (o  illufltrate  the  early  history  d  the 
eutontc  nations  in  genwal. 

In  1786  Muller  was  appointed  librarian  and  cotmaellor  of 
state  to  the  electw  of  Mainz.  In  1792,  when  the  Rnneh 
took  that  city,  he  repaked  to  VienuBt  where  the  emperor 
Letmold  II.  gave  him  an  official  appointment  as  a  member 
of  the  privy  ebancelry.  He  there  wrote  several  political 
pamphlets  tending  to  show  tbe  necessity  of  a  close  union 
and  harmony  among  the  various  German  states  in  that 

Seat  crisis.  In  18U0  Miiller  was  appointed  first  keeper  of 
e  imperial  libraiy.  In  1804  he  left  Vienna  for  Berlin, 
where  he  published  some  essays  on  the  history  of  Frederic 
the  Great,  and  also  a  treatise  on  the  decline  of  liberty  among 
the  antients.  After  the  battle  of  Jena  in  1606,  Napoleon 
saw  MuUer  at  Berlin,  and  showed  him  a  marked  r^ard, 
which  seenos  to  Iwve  captivated  the  historian.  In  1807 
N^leon  appointed  him  seeretary  of  state  to  the  new  king- 
dom of  Westphalia,  unda  his  bntiwr  Jerome,  an  office 
whi^  he  ex(»anged  in  the  feUowing  year  for  that  of  direc- 
tia  of  public  instruction.  He  entered  with  zeal  upon  his 
new  and  arduous  duties,  which  however  he  could  not  long 
pursue,  as  he  died  at  Cassel,  in  May,  1 809.  His  c(Hnplete 
works  were  published  at  Tubingen  in  27  vols.,  1810-19. 
HiiUer's  letters  to  his  friend  Bonstetten  were  publiiihed 
separately  by  J.  H.  Fiissli ;  '  Briefe  an  seinen  iiltesten 
Freund  in  der  Schweii,  in  den  Jahren  1771  bis  1607.' 
Svo.,  Zurich,  1812.  They  are  very  interesting  al  recorcU 
of  the  times.  Miiller's  history  of  Switzerland  was  trans- 
lated into  French  and  continued  to  the  epoch  of  the  French 
Revolution  by  P.  H.  Mallet;  but  a  much  superior  trans- 
lation is  now  being  published  by  Fntesor  Monnard  of 
Laosanne  and  ^  Yvtuwrnint  who  have  also  undertaken  to 
continue  Muller's  work  down  to  the  present  time.  *  His- 
toire de  la  Conftd^tion  Suisse  par  Jean  de  Miiller,  Robert 
Gloats  Blozheim,  et  J.  J.  Hettinger;  traduite  de  TAlle- 
mandetcontinufie  jusqu*  &nos jours,  par Chairles Monnard 
et  Louis  Vulliemin,*  Svc,  Paris  and  Geneva,  1637-9.  Five 
or  six  volumes  of  the  work  have  already  appeared,  and  the 
notes  bytbe  editors  are  eopious  and  valnaUe ;  when  finished, 
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it  will  fbraa  a  complete  history  of  SwHieriand.  Hemn 
wrote  a  bii^raphical  notice  of  MfiUer,  Leipsig,  1809. 

HtfLLER,  WILHELH.  a  modem  German  writer  and* 
lyric  poet  of  great  talent,'was  bom  at  Deuan,  Oct.  7th, 
1794.  Heat)  smeqt  and  industrious  than  methodical  in  his 
studies,  he  nevertheless  avoided  a  mere  desultory  course 
of  reading.  He  ap^d  himself  more  particularly  to  an- 
tient German  literature  and  poetry,  tbe  fruits  of  his  r»> 
searches  into  which  were  first  given  to  the  public  in  his 
'  Bluroenlese  aus  den  Minnesanger,'  1816,  His  next  pro- 
duction of  any  note  was  a  translation  of  Marlowe's  'Faustus  * 
rMAnLows],  in  1818,  which  was  succeeded  by  his  '  Rom, 
Komer.  and  Romerinnen,'  2  vols.,  1820,  a  graphic  and 
clever  sketch  of  tbe  papal  capital  and  its  inhabitants,  the 
result  of  a  tour  which  be  made  in  Italy  with  Baron  von 
Sack,  and  which  he  designed  to  extend  into  Greece.  His 
literary  reputation  was  sniBrwards  greatly  tnereased  by  his 
'GediehteauB  den  hinterlassenen  npieren  eines  reisenden 
Waldhomisten,*  and  his  '  Lieder  der  Grieehen.*  The 
latter  breathe  a  very  high  spirit  of  enthusiasm ;  nor  are 
the  beauty  and  melody  of  the  language  inferior  to  the 
energy  of  the  sentiments.  Many  tales  and  other  produc- 
tions of  that  class  by  him  appeared  in  tbe  *  Urania '  and 
other  literary  annuals;  and  he  also  contributed  several 
articles  to  Ersch  and  Gruber's  '  Eni^olopsedia.'  He  died, 
October  I,  1827. 

MUIXE'RIA.  [OsTRAciA.] 

MULLET.  [Heraldey.I 

MULLINGER.   [Mbath,  West.J 

MULLION  (by  some  supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of  mun- 
nion,  from  the  Latin  tmnio,  to  defend  or  strengthen,  or  else 
to  he  derived  from  the  French  moulure,  a  moulding),  a 
term  in  GoOiie  arohiteeture  applied  to  the  upright  bars,  or 
rather  stone  shafts,  dividing  the  general  aperture  of  a  win- 
dow into  secondanr  opening  which  are  again  ftvquently 
subdivided  vertically  by  a  similar  shaft  crossing  the  mul- 
lions  horizontally,  and  therefiire  called  a  transom ;  whereby 
tbe  whofo  space  beneath  the  head  of  a  window  (supposing 
it  to  be  an  arched  one)  is  formed  into  a  series  of  pannels 
in  which  the  glass  is  fixed,  and  which  are  sometimes  tech- 
nically distinguished  as  lights  or  days.  Except  in  very 
sm&ll  windows  not  exceeding  in  width  one  such  light  or 
compartment,  muUions  invariably  occur  in  Giothic  windows, 
bein^  in  fact  absolutelv  necessary  when  no  other  mode  of 
elasii^  was  praotisBd  man  that  of  small  pmes  set  in  lead, 
because  without  some  kind  of  strengthening  or  support 
either  by  stone  or  metal  rods,  a  spacious  surftoe  of  the  Kind 
would  M  damaged  by  a  strong  wind,  whereas  each  division 
becomes  a  separate  window  of  no  greater  width  than  a 
single  small  one :  consequently  tbe  number  of  tbe  muUions 
depends  upon  the  width  of  the  window.  Two-muUitmed 
and  three-mullioned  windows  are  the  most  usual  in  ecclesb- 
astical  architecture,  except  for  the  large  east  or  west  win- 
dows in  churches,  or  windows  of  nearly  equal  dimensious 
in  other  buildings.  In  these  they  are  nrequently  very 
numerous;  that,  for  instance,  in  the  facade  of  York  Cathe- 
dral is  divided  into  eight  lights  or  compartments  by  seven 
mullions,  while  that  above  the  entrance  to  Westminster 
Hall  has  eight  muUions.  Again  the  former  of  these  is 
untransomed,  but  the  other  is  traaaomad,  beinf;  divided  in 
its  heiffht  to  the  spring  of  tbe  arch  into  two  tiers  of  arel^ 
headed  oompertments ;  it  also  affords  an  instance  tS  what 
is  by  no  means  uncommon,  namely,  of  principal  and  subor- 
dinate mullions,  being  divided  by  two  larger  muUinis 
into  three  leading  compartments,  each  of  which  contains 
three  smaller  ones.  The  lesser  or  simple  muUions,  some- 
times described  as  those  of  the  Jlrtt  order,  consist  of  the 
mouldings  which  run  into  and  form  the  cusps,  where  the 
heads  of  the  compartments  are  foiled ;  while  the  larger  ones 
have  additional  mouldings.  In  explanation  of  this  we 
may  refer  to  the  window  from  Kirton  Church,  at  page  324, 
Gothic  Architbctorb,  where  the  centre  muUiou  is  larger 
and  composed  of  more  mouldings  than  the  other  two,  which 
have  only  those  that  form  the  cusps.  As  for  as  they  go, 
the  other  specimens  of  windows  ginn  in  that  artide  will 
ftoher  exemplify  #ie  subject  w  mullions.  and  serve  to 
render  it  evident  that  unless  windows  were  so  divided  it 
would  be  impossiUe  that  their  heads  should  be  flUed  up 
with  tracery. 

After  what  has  been  sud,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  inust 
upon  the  importance  of  muUions,  without  which  a  window 
ceases  to  be  a  Gothic  one,  though  it  may  be  a  Gothic  aicfa 
filled  with  glass.  Neither  is  it  g^^^gigji^^l 
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lioDS,  if  tbey  have  not  the  eharauter  suitable  to  the  atyle. 
Modern  architects  are  apt  to  be  too  negligent  in  this  re- 
spect, and  to  make  their  muUious  too  poor  and  meagre,  a 
defect  for  which  no  merit  in  other  parts  can  atone,  since 
the  whole  will  have  tin  air  of  dryness  and  insipidity,  and 
there  will  be  Uttle,  if  any,  of  that  relief  and  vifi^ur  which 
antient  examples  possess:  the  spirit  of  the  style  ia  lost. 
There  is  indeed  no  express  rule  for  determining  their  pro- 
portiom^  yet  no  one  who  knows  anvthing  of  the  style,  or 
naa  feeling  for  it,  can  he  at  a  loss.  The  breadth  of  the  mul- 
lions  should  never  be  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  width  of 
the  intermullioTU  or  hghts  between  them ;  and  in  many 
examples  they  are  more  than  one-third.  It  is  also  impor- 
tant that  they  should  have  projection  or  depth  as  well  as 
breadth,  that  is,  the  glazed  surface  of  the  window  should 
recede  considerably  from  the  line  of  the  outer  &ce  of  the 
mullion.  Unless  this  be  attended  to,  there  wUl  be  more  or 
less  a  deficiency  of  that  spirit,  boldness,  and  richness  de- 
pandinf;  upon  such  particulars  of  execution,  let  the  outline 
of  a  design  for  a  window  be  ever  ao  good.  When,  as  is  now 
frequently  the  case  in  modem  churches,  the  windows  are 
glazed  with  ground  glass,  a  greater  rather  than  a  less  dm-ee 
of  boldness  in  the  mulUons  is  requisite,  in  order  to  produce 
that  relief  which  the  oemi-opake  sur&ce  of  the  glass  tends 
to  diminish.  It  is  the  neglect  of  such  apparently  triOing 
matters  that  causes  the  prodigious  difference  between  mo- 
dern imitations  and  the  originals,  which  almost  evety  one 
feels,  though  few  oan  explain. 

Subjoined  are  the  horizontal  sections  or  plans  of  two 
muUions ;  one  of  the  simpler  and  usual  form,  the  other  of 
a  richer  character,  and  with  more  mouldings ;  but  both  of 
them,  as  is  invariably  the  case,  agree  in  coming  nearly  to  a 
point  externally,  presenting  there  merely  a  narrow  face  or 
fillet.  Each  mullion  exhibits  alao  some  variation  of  the 
some  general  form,  in  its  darker  and  lighter  tinted  sides. 
The  cat  farther  instances  the  qtacing  of  the  mullious, 
which  are  here  not  quite  three  times  their  own  width  apart 
It  will  be  seen  ^at  the  dmth  of  mullions,  or  their  thick- 
ness thioofj^  their  external  and  internal  ftee,  ia  greater 
than  their  widfA.  In  the  second  of  the  two  here  shown, 
tbe  depth  ii  double  the  vidth. 
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UULUNOMIAL.  rPoi.YwoinAi.1 

MULTIPLE.  SUBMtJmPLE,  MULTIPLICATION. 
An*  mimher  of  t^puU  magnitudes  added  together  give  a 
n»uti|de  of  any  one  among  them.  Thus  4  +  4  4,  or 
12,  it  ft  multiple  of  4.  And  submultiple  is  the  inverse 
term  to  mi^ple :  thus  13  beiuK  a  multiple  of  4,  4  is  a  »ub- 
multiple  of  12.  The  tenu  aimmultiple  is  equivalent  to 
Aliquot  Pabt. 

The  derivation  of  the  word  is  from  multi-plex,  mani-fold. 
and  multiplication  Is  the  process  of  forming  a  multiple. 
Thus  to  multiply  184  yards  by  279  Is  to  repeat  184  yards 
279  times,  and  to  add  all  the  results  together.  And  this 
is  the  ftrst  and  ftrndamental  meaning  of  multiplication.  Its 
lutial  symbol  is  X  :  thus  4  X  3  is  12. 

If  M  look  at  the  primary  rules  of  arUhmetie,  «•  shall  see 
that  multipUeation  is  the  only  one  which  «annot  be  entirely 
performed  upon  concrete  quantities.  To  or  from  100  yards 
to  yards  can  be  added  or  subttaeted,  and  100  yards  can  be 
divided  by  £0  yards ;  but  100  yards  cannot  be  multiplied  by 
$0  yards.  The  very  deftnUion  of  multiplioation  requires 
that  every  question  should  contain  a  number  of  iimet  which 
another  number,  abstract  or  concrete,  is  to  be  repeated ; 
and  this  number  of  times  or  repetitions  cannot  be  a  number 
of  anything  else.  Thus  to  talk  of  multiplying  10  feet  by  7 
feet  is  a  oontradietion  in  terms ;  if  it  mean  that  10  feet  is  to 
be  flsultipUed  by  7,  or  that  7  repetitions  of  10  feet  are  to  be 
made,  10  feet  is  multiplied  $even  times,  not  seven-feet 
ttess.  B«i  if  it  be  meant  that  10  £nt;  is  to  be  repeated 
u  often  aft  r  feet  oouCains  ofw  foot,  the  an«tion  ihae  three 


data,  and  belongs  to  a  class  which  wUl  be  considered  in  Pko- 
poRTiON :  it  is  in  fact  a  question  of  multiplication  in  which 
the  number  of  repetitions  is  not  given,  but  is  to  be  extracted 
from  the  result  of  a  question  in  division.  On  this  subject 
see  also  Rectangle. 

It  being  now  distinctly  understood  that  a  number  of  times 
or  repetitions  is  an  essential  element  of  every  question  of 
multiplication,  the  extension  is  obvious  by  which  a  fraction 
of  a  time,  or  a  flrootion  of  a  repetition,  U  allowed  to  enter. 
Thus  12  12  +  12  +  6  is  12  repeated  three  times  and  half 
a  time,  or  12  multiplied  by  3)  is  42.  Similarly  2i -I- 2i -1- 

1{,  or  8|,  is  2|  taken  3\  times.  Up  to  this  point  there  is 
no  violation  of  etymology;  the  rmdtiplicand  (multiplican- 
dum,  number  to  be  multiplied)  is  taken  manifold  times. 
But  [Number]  by  the  same  sort  of  extension  of  language 
by  which  1,  and  even  0,  are  called  numbers,  the  mere  exhi- 
bition of  a  multiplicand  iscalled  multiplying  it  by  one:  thus 
7  is  7  taken  once,  or  7  multiplied  by  1,  though,  etymoloei- 
cally,  multiplication  does  not  take  place.  Again,  when  the 
half  of  a  number  is  taken,  or  when  it  is  taken  half  a  time, 
it  is  said  to  be  multiplied  by  \ ;  and  bo  on  for  any  other 
fraction.  The  advantage  of  such  extension  in  practice  more 
than  counterbalances  its  obvious  defect,  namely,  that  the  be< 
ginner  must,  without  great  care,  be  confused  by  the  appli- 
ca^n,  of  a  word  in  a  sense  diamelriesUy  opposed  to  ifb 
literal  meaning. 

The  abbreviated  process  of  multiplication  rests  upon  the 
'  following  principles.  (I.)  If  the  parts  of  a  number  be  mul- 
tiplied, an4  the  results  added  tt^ether,  the  whole  is  multi- 
pfied:  thus  18,  composed  of  13  and  5,  is  token  7  times 
by  taking  13  and  5  each  7  times,  and  adding  the  results. 
(2.)  MuUiplieation  by  the  parts  of  any  number,  and  addi- 
tion of  the  results,  is  equivalent  to  multiplication  by  the 
whole:  thus  13  taken  7  times  and  8  times  gives  two  pro- 
ducts, the  sum  of  which  is  13  taken  7  -t-  8  or  U  times.  (3.) 
Successive  multiplication  by  two  numbers  is  equivalent 
to  one  multiplication  by  the  product  of  these  two  numbers: 
thus  7  taken  3  times,  and  the  result  taken  4  times,  is  7 
token  as  many  times  aa  there  ace  units  in  4  times  3,  <»  12 
times.  (4.)  If  one  number  be  iaultiplied  by  another, 
the  result  is  the  same  if  the  multiplicana  and  multi])lier  he 
changed :  thus  7  times  8  is  the  same  thing  as  8  times  7. 
(5.)  In  the  decimal  system,  the  annexingof  one  cipher  mul- 
tiplies by  10,  of  two  ciphers  by  100.  &e. 

The  application  of  these  nrinciples  requires  that,  in  the 
decimal  ^stem  of  notation,  tne  products  of  all  simple  digits 
up  to  9  times  9  should  be  remembered:  this  is  usually  done 
by  learning  what  is  called  the  multiplication  table,  and  this 
table,  which  is  only  absolutely  necessary  up  to  9  tiroes  9,  is 
usiuily  committed  to  memory  up  to  12  tunes  12.  This  being 
supposed  to  be  done,  we  shall  now  show  the  process  of  mul- 
tiplying 1234  by  5073.    By  (2.)  we  must  take  1234.  5000 
times,  70  times,  and  3  times^  and  add  the  results.   To  take 
1234,3  times,  we  subdivide  it  into  1000,  300.  30.  and  4, 
each  of  which  taken  3  time^  and  the  rosults  added  to- 
gether, gives  3000 
600 
90 
12 

3702 

frimi  which  proeeaa  the  mla  for  mnltiplyiBg  ft  aing)e 
figure  may  easily  be  derived.  Tb»  next  stop  M  to  take 
1234,  70  times,  that  i8.flrst  7  times,and  the  rsMilt  10  times. 
The  fitU  process  is 

7000 
1400 
810 


86380 

Similarly  1234  Uken  5000  times,  gives  6,170.000.  Nov 
put  the  three  results  togethw,  and  add  them ;  whi^  givaa 
the  first  column  following. 

3702  1834 

86380  5073 

6170000   

  3708 

6260082  8638 
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The  Moond  column  ibowi  the  niual  maimer  of  perform- 
ing tiie  opention,  vhieh  ve  mppoM  the  reader  to  know. 
We  have  given  the  preceding  detail  that  be  may  do  vfaat 
many  hare  never  done.  vix.  compare  the  common  process 
with  the  deduction  of  the  result  from  flnt  ^riocif^es. 

Thne  are  Berend  abhreviationa  of  multiplication  which 
are  vevf  valuable,  but  vhich  are  not  commonly  taught 

I.  Five  times  is  faalfof  ten  times :  to  multiply  by  5  annex 
a  cipher  and  divide  by  8:  thus  76763  X  ft  is  most  easily 
4one  as  foUows  • 

S  )  7fl7S80 

3BS915 

S.  Ninetimeaisonelessthaaten  times,  so  that  76783X9 
oan  be  Ibiuid  •»  fiiUows : 

767830 
76783 

691047 

Tbts  aaay  be  best  done  by  subtraoting  every  figure  of  the 
■nultiplieand  from  the  preceding,  canying  and  borrowing 
where  neeessar^,  in  the  usual  way,  on  the  supposition  that 
the  first  figure  is  U>  be  subtracted  from  ten.  nua  tlw  pn>> 
eeas  of  muitipliyjiig  37S98  by  B  is  as  fiiDowi : 

27293 
245637 

3  from  10.  7,  ewry  1 ;  1  and  9  is  10>  10  from  13,  3,  carrv 
1 ;  I  and  3  is  3,  3  from  9,  6 ;  7  fiora  13,  5,  oairy  I ;  1  and 
2  is  3,  3  firom  7,  4 ;  0  from  2,  'i. 

3.  Sleven  times  is  one  more  than  ten  times  i  so  that  the 
addition  eorrespondiag  to  the  preceding  subtraction  must 
be  made.  Thus  to  multiply  62781  by  11,  prooeed  as  Iblr 
Iowa: 

62781 
69U291 

Let  1  remain ;  1  and  8  is  9;  8  and  7  is  lA,  cain*  1 ;  I 
and  7  is  8  and  s  are  10.  earry  1 ;  1  and  a  is  3  ana  6  are 
9  ;  6  and  0  is  6. 

4.  To  multiply  by  any  number  from  12  to  19  inclusive, 
multiply  by  the  last  figure,  and  to  (he  carrying  figure  add 
the  fignca  of  the  mitttipUoaiid  whish  u  ]ust  done  with. 
Thus 

1734 
17 

46478 

7timei  4  ts  88,  carry  2,  adding  4,  or  oarrr  6;  7X3ia21, 
and  6  is  87,  eariy  (2  +  3  or)  5 ;  7  X  7  la  49  and  5  is  64. 

carry  (5 +  7  or)  12;  7  X  8  ia  14  and  12  is  26,  carry  (2  +  2 
or)  4. 

&.  To  multiply  by  25,  annex  two  ciphers  and  divide  by  4 : 
to  multiply  b^  125  annex  three  ciphers  and  divide  by  8. 

6.  In  multiplying  by  a  number  of  two  figures,  ending 
with  7  or  8,  as  68,  it  may  be  advisable  to  take  the  muliipli- 
cand  70  times,  and  subtract  it  twice,  in  preference  to  takmg 
it  60  times,  and  adding  it  8  times. 

The  following  rules  are  taken  &om  the  '  Risala  Hisab.' 
(Taylor's  Litiwati,  Introduction,  p.  17.)  The  first  at  least 
can  easily  be  done  without  paper. 

1.  To  multiply  two  numbos  together,  each  of  which  is 
betweoi  11  and  19:  to  the  whcde  of  one  number  add  the 
units  of  the  other ;  ten  tines  this,  (author  with  theproduct 
of  the  units'  phwea.  is  die  product  required.  Thus,  17 
times  14  is  21  umes  10  and  28,  or  238. 

2.  To  multiply  two  numbers  together,  each  of  which  has 
only  two  places :  to  the  whole  of  one  factor,  multiplied  by 
the  tens  of  the  other,  add  the  tens  of  that  factor  multiplied 
by  the  units  of  the  other ;  ten  times  the  result,  together 
with  the  product  of  the  units,  is  the  product  required. 
Thus  76  X  38  is  done  as  follows :  76  X  3  is  228.  which, 
increased  by  7  X  8.  or  56,  is  284,  and  8840  incrraiwd  by  48 
is  2888,  the  answer  required. 

The  multiplication  ik  sunu  of  money  is  fhoilitated  by  a 
process  known  by  the  name  of  Pr&ctics. 

The  muUiplieatiou  of  fractions  offers  no  difficulty  when 
the  extcnuon  of  the  word  multiplication,  already  described, 
is  understood  and  admitted.  For  instance,  wlwn  we  have 
to  multiply  ]  by  n.  or  to  take  ]  4'eleventh8  of  a  time,  we  see 
that  I  being  [Fractions],  one-eleventh  of  this  is  ^  and 
4-eleveDthB  is  ^ :  whence  the  rule,commonly  given,  namely, 
nuUiply  the  numerators  together  for  a  numerator,  and  tiw 


denominatcm  ibr  a  denominator.  In  the  multiplication  of 
one  decimal  fraetion  by  another,  as  l-as  by  *ei^  the  unl 
tiplioation  of  the  nttmeratora  gives  123  X  18,  w  8814,  an 
that  of  the  denominators  100  X  1000,  or  100,000.  But  a 
decimal  fraction  which  has  100,000  fbrits  denominator,  haa 
as  many  places  as  there  are  in  both  of  the  others  toRethv. 
whose  denominators  are  100  and  1000.  From  thu  oon- 
sideration  the  common  rule  immediately  fi>Uows. 

For  a  mechanical  contrivance  tot  expediting  miiltipliea- 
tion.see  Napiek'b  Rods. 

MULTIPLE  POINTS.  When  two  or  more  bianeheeof 
a  curve  pass  through  the  same  point,  it  is  odled  a  multiple 
point ;  and  this,  whether  the  btanehea  touch  or  eut  one 
another.  When  two  or  more  brandiea  intersect,  it  ia  ob- 
vious that  ts  Buu^  distinct  tangenta  nay  be  dnwn  at  the 
multiple  point  as  there  are  brancbas  which  tbrn  interseet. 
that  is.  for  one  value  of  the  abscissa  the  difibrential  eo- 
efficient  of  the  Mdinate  may  have  more  valnes  Una  one. 
In  most  cases  the  points  at  whidi  this  happens  nay  be 
ascertained  by  inqwction  of  the  equadon  of  the  eurve. 
Thus  in 

y    («  ...  A)  ^    -  a)  +  e  A<o 


dm 


3*/(«-o) 


we  see  toat  y,  in  general,  has  two  values,  and  so  has  ^ : 

to  each  value  of  the  former  belong*  one  odha  lifter.  Bat 
in  theshi^e  eaaeof  fpsA,  both  vunesftf  y  become  eqwd, 

w  y  haa  only  one  value ;  whQe  ^  Idn  the  two  values 

+  -  a)  and  -  ~  a).  There  is  then  a  multiple 
point  when  x  and  y  =  e ;  and  as  two  branches  cut  one 
another,  it  is  called  a  aoubie  point  Similarly,  had  there 
been  three,  four,  &c.  branches,  it  would  have  hem  Mdled 
a  triple,  quadrunle,  &c.  point 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  enter  here  on  the  genera]  method 
of  determining  double,  &c  points.   (See  Lib.  Vt^.  ifn., 
*  Differential  Calculus,*  p.  182.) 
MULTlPUCATIOtf.   [Multiplb,  &c.] 
MULTIVALVES,  the  name  ibrmerly  used  to  designate 
those  shells  which  were  made  up  of  more  than  two  pieces. 
Thus  the  Grrliipedt  (Lepcu)  were  all  multivalve  diells  of 
linnieus,  and  so  were  Cmtm  and  fiioUu. 
MULWIA.  [Maeocco.1 
HtT'lfMIUS,  L.  CCoRiNTH.1 
HUHHY  is  a  name  derived  from  an  Arabio  word 
signiiVing  wax,  and  which  is  now  apptied  not  only  to  those 
dead  Douesof  men  and  animals,  in  the  preparation  of  which 
wax  or  some  similar  material  was  used,  but  to  all  those 
which  are  by  any  means  preserved  in  a  dry  state  fffm  the 
process  of  putrefaction. 

The  art  of  embalming,  by  which  the  greater  part  of  the 
mummies  now  existing  were  prepared,  was  practised,  with 
more  skill  than  has  ever  since  been  acquired,  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  ancient  Bgypt,  of  whom  whole  generations  still 
remain  preserved  from  decay  in  the  vast  Inrn^ma  or  cata- 
combs in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tlwbes  and  ue  odur  great 
cities  of  that  country. 

The  moat  authentic  descripUon  vt  the  Egyptian  method 
of  embalming  Is  that  given  by  Herodotus  (il-  86).  In 
Sgypt,  he  tells  us,  'there  are  men  who  professedly  exercise 
thu  art  When  a  corpse  is  brought  to  them,  ttuqr  show 
the  bearers  of  it  wooden  models  ofbodies,  painted  in  imita 
tion  of  reality.  Tltey  say  that  the  most  expensive  of  them  is 
His,  whose  name  I  will  not  in  such  a  ease  mentun.  Hiey 
exhibit  also  a  aectmd  model,  inferior  to  the  first,  and  cheaper 
than  it ;  and  a  third,  the  cheapest  of  alL  After  this  ex- 
planation, they  ask  the  bearers  of  the  dead  body,  after  which 
model  they  wmi  it  to  be  prepared,  and  they,  having  agreed 
upon  the  price,  depart  Tne  embalmers  proceed  for  the 
moat  expensive  plan  in  the  following  manner.  First,  with 
a  curved  iron  the^  extract  the  brain  through  the  nostrils, 
partly  bv  pulling  it  out  and  partly  by  pourii^  drugs  in. 
Then  with  a  sharp  Ethiopian  stone  tfa«7  eut  the  body  in 
the  flank,  and  through  this  uterture  they  take  out  siU  the 
viscera,  whieh  they  wash  with  palm  wiue.  and  clean  with 
powdered  aromatics.  Hiey  then  fill  the  belly  with  the 
purest  powdered  myrrh  and  cassia,  and  other  perfumes 
(frankincense  excepted),  and  sew  up  the  wound.  In  the 
next  place  they  coyer  Uie  bodxjl^^e9<^;^y^g4l<^ 
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etrbonate,  sulphate  and  mutiate  of  aoda),  and  bury  it  in 
the  same  material  for  seventy  days,  a  longer  period  not 
being  allowed.  When  the  seventy  days  are  passed,  they 
Tash  the  body  and  envelop  it  all  in  bandages  of  fine  linen 
covered  with  gum.  The  relatives,  on  receiving  the  body 
■gain,  have  a  wooden  ease  made  in  the  form  of  a  man,  in 
Jiim6h  they  pi«oe  it,  and  having  shut  it  in,  they  put  it  in  a 
lepolohral  building  aettiiiE  it  upright  against  the  wall. 

*  Those  who  woiUd  avoia  the  h«iTy  expense  of  this  me- 
thod of  embalming,  have  the  bodies  thus  prepared :— they 
fill  all  the  intestines  with  cedar  oil,'  without  either  cutting 
into  the  abdomen  or  lemovinj^  the  viscera ;  then  preventing 
the  egiess  of  the  iqjeeted  fluid,  they  salt  the  body  for  the 
fixed  number  of  days,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  the;^  let 
out  the  cedar  oil,  tbe  power  of  which  is  such  that  it  brings 
out  macerated  in  it  both  the  intestines  and  all  the  viscera ; 
it  consumes  the  flesh,  and  the  skin  and  the  bones  only  of 
the  corpse  remain.  This  being  done,  they  return  the  body. 
The  third  mode  of  preparation  is  that  with  which  the  bodies 
of  the  poor  are  treated.  They  wash  out  the  abdomen  with 
m  oleaiuiug  liquid,  put  it  fi>r  seventy  days  in  natrum.  and 
then  return  it  to  the  rdiatives.* 

To  this  aeoouttt  Diodorus  Sicolus  (Biblioth.  Histor.,  lib. 

cap.  Si)  and  some  others,  while  generally  confirming  it, 
add  a  few  unimportant  ptrdeulan ;  and  though  it  has  been 
subjected  to  severs  oritioism  from  varioui  oommeDtaton^  yet 
the  researches  of  tiioee  whose  authority  is  next  in  importance, 
the  memben  of  the  Institute  who  accompanied  Napoleon 
in  his  Egyptian  campaign,  have  proved  that  as  far  as  it  goes 
this  description  by  Herodotus  is  substantially  correct.  The 
results  of  these  researches,  in  which  MM.  Jomard.  Rouyer, 
and  Larrey  were  chiefly  engaged,  are  contained  in  the  great 
work,  '  I>escription  de  TEgypte.'  Those  of  M.  Rouyer 
especially  illustrate  the  process  of  embalming.  He  found 
iiuA  in  the  hypogsBa  which  he  visited  there  were  two  dif- 
ferent elasMS  01  mummies ;  those  in  which  an  ineision 
bad  been  made  above  the  groio,  and  thoso  in  which  there 
was  no  sudi  opening.  In  twth  the  brain  had  in  general 
been  extracted  by  Iwealung  through  the  roof  of  the  nose,  or 
more  rarely  through  the  orbit;  but  in  some  th^  was  no 
(musiul  aperture  in  the  skull,  and  the  bnin  bad  been  left 
in  it,  a  feet  which  is  confirmed  by  the  examination  of  some 
of  the  mummies  that  have  been  nought  to  England.  (Pet- 
tigrew,  Hittory  qf  Egyptian  Mummies.') 

Among  the  mummies  which  have  an  incision  in  the 
flank  (ami  which  are  probably  the  bodies  of  the  rich,  in 
whom  that  measure  was  necessary  for  the  complete  cleans- 
ing of  the  interior),  M.  Rouyer  distinguishes  those  which 
were  dried  with  the  assistance  of  balsamic  and  astringent 
substances,  and  those  which,  in  addition  to  these  means, 
were  salted. 

Of  both  these  kinds  some  are  flUed  with  a  mixture  of 
aromatic  renns,  and  others  with  asphaltom  or  pure  bitumen. 
The  mummies  whidi  are  filled  with  aromatics  only  are 
olive-coloured.  Their  dtin  is  dry,  flexible,  and  like  tanned 
leather,  and  contracted.  Their  features  are  distinct,  and 
appear  to  be  like  those  that  existed  in  life.  The  resins  which 
ul  their  cavities  contain  are  dry.  light,  brittle,  and  aro- 
matic. The  teeth,  hair,  and  eye-brows  are  generally  per- 
fect. Some  of  them  are  gilded  all  over  the  body,  or  on  the 
most  prominent  parts. 

The  mummies  which  are  filled  with  bitumen  are  reddish ; 
their  skins  are  hard  and  polished  as  if  they  had  been 
varnished ;  they  are  dry,  heavy,  inodorous,  and  difficult  to 
unrol;  their  features  are  hut  slightly  tiered;  the  hard 
Uaok  resinous  subslanea  with  which  they  ara  filled  pos- 
■esses  little  odour,  and  they  are  seuoely  alteraUe  by  ex- 
posure to  the  air. 

Those  which  have  been  salted,  as  well  as  thus  prepared, 
differ  little  in  their  general  appearance  from  those  just 
described ;  but  they  are  usually  less  perfect,  the  features 
being  altered,  and  their  hair  having  commonly  fallen  off. 
When  they  are  uncovered  and  exp<wed  to  the  air,  a  slight 
Saline  efflorescence  forms  upon  them,  which  consists  of 
different  salts  of  soda.  The  intestines  and  other  viscera, 
which  in  all  these  kinds  of  mummies  were  removed  through 
the  aperture  iu  the  flank,  after  being  washed  with  palm  wine 
and  sprinkled  with  aromatics,  were  usually  placed  in  an 
earthen  vessel,  and  then,  with  prayer  for  the  pardon  of  the 
siiu  in  eating  and  drinking  into  which  tbey  had  led  their 
possessor,  were  thrown  into  the  river ;  but  sometimes,  after 
ooDg  thus  cleansed,  they  were  returned  into  the  abdomen, 
or  were  pceeerved  in  a  separate  vase  by  the  nde  of  ^  body. 


The  edges  of  the  incision  in  the  flank  are  always  found 
placed  in  simple  oontaow  not  sewn  together  as  Herodotus 

mentions. 

Among  the  Egyptian  mummies  which  have  not  had  the 
viscera  removed  by  opening  the  abdomen.  M.  Rouyer  also 
distinguishes  two  kinds :  in  one  of  which  the  bodies  had 
been  Mited,  and  thm  filled  widi  an ,  impure  kind  at  bitu- 
men (pissasflialt),  while  tn  the  other  they  bad  only  been 
salted  and  dried.  H.  Rouyer  thinks  that  instead  of  the 
viscera  being  destroyed,  as  Herodotus  mentions,  by  oil  vf 
cedar,  which  nas  no  caustic  properties,  some  caustk:  solution 
of  soda  was  first  injected,  and  that  afterwards,  when  it  had 
destroyed  the  viscera,  the  cavities  were  washed  out  with 
the  oil  of  cedar.  The  mummies  ^ich,  after  having  had 
their  viscera  thus  removed,  were  filled  wiUi  bitumen,  are 
the  most  numerous  of  all ;  ^ey  are  black,  hard,  and  heavy, 
and  they  preserve  none  of  their  features.  Not  only  are  all 
the  cavities  filled  with  the  pissasphalt,  but  the  surfe^e  of  the 
body  is  covered  with  it,  and  it  has  so  completely  penetrated 
into  all  the  tissues,  that  the  whole  forms  but  a  single  mass. 
It  is  probable  tlwr^bre  that  this  material  was  injected  vwy 
hot,  and  that  the  bodies  were  plunged  into  a  vesm  contain- 
ing it  in  a  state  of  fusion.  It  is  an  impnr^  ffrea^,  and 
strongly  smelling  sul»tanoe,  leas  black  ana  britue  twin  the 
asphalt  with  which  the  other  mummies  are  filled ;  it  was 
long  r^arded  as  a  valuable  medicine  for  wounds  and 
bruises,  and  in  the  sixteenth  and  part  of  the  seventeenth 
centuries  a  oonsiderable  trade  was  carried  on  in  it  1^  a 
number  of  Jews,  who  sold  it  as  'baku  of  mummies.* 

Those  mummies  which  have  been  only  salted  and  dried 
are  even  less  perfect  than  the  preceding.  Their  features 
are  entirely  destroyed ;  alt  their  hair  is  iulen  off ;  and  both 
the  body  and  the  bandages  by  which  it  is  enveloped  fell  in 
pieces  when  brought  to  ^e  air,  or  may  verv  easily  be  broken 
up.  In  many  of  these  adiftocire  is  formea ;  but  in  general 
they  are  hard,  dry,  and  whitish,  like  dir^  puchment. 

The  bandaging,  to  which  all  the  Egyi^ian  mummies  were 
sulgected,  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  parts  of  the 
process.  Their  envelopes  are  composed  <^  numerous  linen 
bands,  each  several  feet  long,  applied  one  over  the  other 
fifteen  or  twenty  times,  and  surrounding  first  each  limb, 
and  then  the  whole  body.  They  are  applied  and  interlaced 
so  accurately,  that  one  might  suppose  the^  were  intended 
to  restore  to  the  dry  shrivelled  body  its  original  form  and 
size.  The  only  difference  in  the  bandages  of  the  different 
kinds  -  of  mummies  is  in  their  greater  or  less  fineness  of 
texture;  they  are  applied  on  all  in  nearly  the  aame 
manner.  All  the  bandages  and  wrappings  which  have  been 
examined  with  the  microscope  are  of  linen. 

The  body  is  first  covered  by  a  narrow  dress,  laced  at  the 
back  and  tied  at  the  tlvoat,  or  it  is  all  enveloped  in  one 
Urge  bandage.  The  head  is  covned  by  a  square  piece  of 
very  fine  linen,  of  which  the  centre  fwms  a  kind  of  muk 
over  the  features.  FivA  or  six  such  pieces  are  sometimes 
put  one  over  the  other,  and  the  last  is  usually  painted  or 
gilded  in  representation  of  the  embalmed  poson.  Every  part 
of  the  body  is  then  separately  enveloped  with  several  ban- 
dages impregnated  with  resin.  The  tegs  extended  side  by 
side,  and  the  arms  crossed  over  the  chest,  are  fixed  by  other 
bandages  which  surround  the  whole  body ;  and  these  last, 
which  are  commonly  covered  with  hieroglyphics,  are  fixed 
by  long,  crossing,  and  very  ingeniously  applied  bands  which 
complete  the  envelope.  Most  of  the  bodies  are  placed  in 
this  state  in  the  catacombs;  those  of  the  rich  only  are 
enclosed  in  cases.  The  cases  are  usually  double,  the  inte- 
rior being  composed  of  boards  made  of  several  portions  of 
linen  glued  together,  and  the  extericv  out  from  a  ^eee  of 
cedar  or  sycamore  wood. 

The  Egyptians  practised  embslming  almost  as  exten- 
sively on  some  animals  which  they  dumed  sacred  as  on 
men.  The  list  of  the  mummies  vt  animals  which  Mr.  Pet- 
tigrew  gives  inoludes  the  monkey,  bat,  dog,  cat,  lion,  wolf, 
jackal,  fex.  hysena,  bear,  ichneumon,  shrew-mouse,  deer, 
goat,  sheep,  oxen  and  calves,  hippopotamus,  vulture,  eagle, 
falcon,  hawk,  owl,  ibis,  goose,  swallow,  crocodile,  t^d. 
lixard,  snake,  adder,  cerastes,  carp,  pike,  and  some  other 
fish,  and  a  few  species  of  insects.  Some  vegetables  also  have 
been  occasionally  found  embalmed.  Most  of  these  animals 
had  sepulchres  appropriated  to  their  species,  but  sometimes 
they  are  mixed,  and  very  rarely  they  are  feund  in  the  cata- 
combs of  human  mummies.  The  most  frequmt  mode  of 
preparation  was  by  clearing  out  tt^'ilsBeravWl^  caustic 
nuid,  and  salting  theml^iodi^b^litaUiPg'nUk-Uk^  th* 
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fanman  bodies,  jlie  ibii  and  the  hawk  however  usually 
r«eeiv«d  mora  care,  and  were  prepared  with  lesin  ana 
a^halt.  After  being  embalmed,  each  bird  was  usually 
]daced  in  a  sejpaiate  earthen  vessel. 

The  Egyptian  mode  of  embalming  was  imitated  occasion- 
ally by  the  Jews,  ^eeks,  Romans,  and  other  nations,  and 
has  somethnes  been  adinrted  tn  modern  times,  but  never  to 
the  same  extent  or  perfection  as  they  attained.  The  only 
other  method  which  »  known  to  have  been  adopted  as  a 
natiraial  custom  was  that  practised  by  the  Guanches,  the 
antient  inhabitants  of  the  Canary  Isles.  [Canary  Islbb.] 
Tbeir  mummies  are  particularly  described  hj  M.  Bory  de 
St.  Vincent,  in  his  'Bssai  sur  les  Isles  Fortunees.*  Numer- 
ous and  vast  catacombs  are  filled  with  them  in  each  of  the 
thirteen  islands,  but  the  best  known-  is  one  in  Teneriffe, 
which  contained  upwards  of  a  thousand  bodies.  The  mum- 
mies are  sewn  up  in  goat  at  sheep  skins,  and  five  or  six 
are  eommonly  joined  tt^ther,  the  skin  over  the  head  of 
one  bung  stitched  to  Uiat  ovw  the  Ibet  of  another ;  but 
those  of  the  great  are  contained  in  cases  holtowed  out  of 
a  pieca  of  savue-wood.  The  bodies  are  not  bandaged,  and 
an  dry,  li^it;  tan-eoloured,  and  slightly  aromatic.  Several 
of  them  are  completely  preserved,  with  distinct  though  con- 
tracted ftatures. 

The  method  of  embalming  adopted  by  the  Guanches 
consisted  in  removing  the  viseera,  in  either  of  the  same 
wa>-s  as  theBrrplians  practised,  then  filling  the  cavities  with 
aromatic  powders,  frequently  washing  and  anointing  the 
surface,  and  lastly  drying  the  body  very  carefully  for  fifteen 
or  sixteen  days  in  the  sun,  or  by  a  stove.  So  complete  is 
the  dessication  of  these  mummies,  that  a  whole  body  which 
Blumenbaeh  poiie<Bed  wogbed  only  7^  pounds,  though  the 
dried  slualaton  of  a  body  of  the  same  sixe  as  usually  pre- 
pared weighs  at  least  9  pounds. 

In  some  situations  wb  conditions  of  the  soil  and  atmo- 
sphere, hy  the  npidity  with  which  they  parmit  the  drying 
of  the  ammal  tissues  to  be  eifected,  are  alone  sufficient  for 
Ihe  imscrvation  of  the  \)ody  in  the  form  of  a  mummy.  This 
i>  the  case  in  some  parts  of  Peru,  especially  at  Arica,  where 
considerable  numbers  of  bodies  have  been  found  quite  dry, 
in  pits  dug  in  a  saline  dry  soil.  There  is  an  excellent  spe- 
cimen of  a  mummy  of  this  kind  in  the  museum  of  the  Gal- 
lege  of  Surgeons,  which  was  brought  fi'om  Caxatoarca  by 
General  f^issien.  Like  most  of  them,  it  is  in  a  sitting 
poature,  with  the  knees  almost  touching  the  chin,  and  the 
hands  by  the  sides  of  the  fiioe.  It  is  quite  dry  and  hard ; 
the  fbatures  are  distorted,  but  nearly  ^feot,  uid  the  hak 
haa  Allen  off  The  Peruvian  mummies  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  snttjeeted  to  aay  particular  preparation,  the  dry 
and  absorbent  earth  in  whieti  they  are  placed  being  suflt> 
dent  to  prevent  tbem  fVom  putrefying.  M.  Humboldt  found 
the  bodies  of  many  Spaniards  and  Peruvians  lying  on 
fomaer  fields  of  battle,  dried  and  preserved  in  the  open 
air.  In  the  deserts  of  Africa  the  preservation  of  tbe  body 
is  secured  by  burying  it  in  the  hot  sand ;  and  even  in 
Europe  soils  are  sometimes  met  with  in  which  tbe  bodies 
undei^  a  slow  process  of  drying,  and  then  remain  almost 
unalterable  even  on  exposure  to  the  air  and  moisture.  There 
is  a  vault  at  Toulouse  in  which  a  vast  number  of  bodies  that 
had  been  buried  were  found,  after  many  ^ears,  dr^,  and 
without  a  trace  of  the  eOects  of  putrefaction;  and  in  the 
vavlto  at  St.  Hiehael's  church,  Dublin,  the  bodies  are  simi- 
larly preserred.  In  both  eases  putrefiwtion  is  prevented  by 
lh»  constant  abaorpUon  of  the  mtnsture  Dram  the  atmo- 
sphere and  through  its  medium  ttom  the  body,  1^  the 
caleareoua  soil  in  which  the  vaulu  are  dus- 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  consider  the  various  means 
which  are  now  employed  for  the  preservation  of  the  animal 
tissues,  both  for  stores  of  food  ana  for  museums  of  anatomy 
and  .'natural  history,  as  they  are  very  rarely  applied  to  tbe 
whole  body,  and  are  deficient  in  that  which  forms  the  most 
essmtial  part  of  the  preparation  of  a  mummy,  tbe  process 
af  drying.  If  European  climates  were  more  favourable,  it 
is  probahle  that,  with  the  present  knowledge  of  materials 
for  nardening  the  tissues,  such  as  pyroligneous  acid,  corrosive 
sublimate,  arsenic,  the  salts  of  iron.  &&.  mummies  might 
be  prspared  equal  even  to  the  Kg^tian  in  permanence,  and 
superior  to  them  in  tiie  presorvation  of  their  forms.  (Petti- 
new,  Hitt.  ^ Egypt,  'Mummies;'  Library  qf  Enterlaining 
Atuuledgg — Egyptian  Antiqtdtiet.) 

HUMPS,  an  inflammation  of  the  parotid,  and  often,  at 
the  same  time,  of  the  other  salivary  glands,  of  contagious 
or  epidemic  (uigin.  The  inflammation,  and  the  fever  by 


which  it  is  accompanied,  generally  increase  foe  aoout  foui 
days,  and  then  h^n  to  subside;  and  after  four  days  more, 
the  disease  is  commonly  at  an  end.  The  affection  has  a 
tendency  to  metastasis,  that  is,  to  mss  suddenly  ftom  tne 
organ  fint  affiscted  to  some  other.  The  treatment  required 
is  very  simple ;  quietude,  abstinence,  seclusion  from  cold, 
the  triplication  of  poultices  or  other  warm  substances,  or,  in 
severe  cases,  of  leeches  to  the  swelling,  are  all  the  means 
that  are  usually  necessary. 

MUNGHHAUSEN,  ADOLPHUS,  BARON,  bom  in 
Hanover  in  1688,  studied  at  Jena,  Halle,  and  Utrecht,  and 
afterwards  filled  several  important  official  stations  in  the 
electorate.  He  was  an  active  agent  in  founding  the  univer- 
sity of  Gottingen,  of  which  he  was  appointed  curator,  which 
situation  he  held  till  his  death.  He  devoted  himself  with 
great  assiduity  and  zeal  to  the  advancement  of  that  iostitu- 
tion,  which  rose  under  his  care  to  a  high  rank  among  tbe 
universities  of  Germany.  He  established  the  chairs  of  geo- 
0Miphy,  literary  history,  and  political  science,  and  improved 
tho  system  of  teaching  philosophy  and  theol<^,  by  doing 
away  with  the  old  simolastio  methods.  Heyne  says  that 
Muuohhauaen  introduced  into  tbe  university  fkeedom  of 
thinkinf^  fueling,  and  writing.  He  prunoted  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Royal  Society  of  Sciences  of  Gottingen.  He  in- 
creased the  library  of  tl^  university  firom  10,000  to  60.000 
volumes,  which  number  afterwards,  whilst  Hejne  was 
librarian,  was  brought  up  to  200.000.  iUl  these  things 
Miinehhausen  did  with  very  moderate  mews,  and  chiefly 
by  his  activity,  judgment,  and  perseverance.  More  ample 
particulars  of  what  Miinchbauseu  eifected  for  the  benefit  of 
tbe  university  of  Gottingen  are  given  in  the  'Quarterly 
Journal  of  Education.'  No.  XX.;  in  Heyne's  'Oratioin 
Honorem  ac  Memoriam  Miinchbausianam,'. inserted  in  the 
find  volume  of  his  *  Opusoulm  Aeademiea,'  and  in  bis  other 
oration  on  the  same  8ul]!|eot  driivored  befcire  the  Royal 
Society  of  Sciences  of  Gottinmn,  inserted  in  the  setxuid 
volume of'NoviCommentariisodetatisGottingensis;'  tatA 
also  in  Heeren's  *  Life  of  Heyne.' 

Miinchbausen  was  for  many  years  privy-counsellor  to  the 
elector  of  Hanover,  Geoi^e  IX.  of  Grwt  ftritain,  and  in  the 
latter  years  of  his  life  was  ammintod  fint  ministn,  by  his 
successor,  for  the  electorate  of^ Hanover,  which  situation  be 
filled  to  the  general  satisfaction,  though  CHoly  flic  a  short 
time.   He  died  at  Hanover,  in  1770. 

MUNDA.   [Casab.  C.  J.,  p.  124.] 

MUNDLEYSIR.   [Hindustan,  voL  xiL,  p.  21 1.1 

MUNEEPOOR,  a  country  in  Asia,  east  of  the  British 
possessiotu  on  the  Ganges,  extends  between  23°  4&'  and 
SO'  N.  laL  and  93^  and  94*  30'  E.  long.  Ita  northern 
bonndan-llne  is  ill  defined,  but  is  genetallv  assumed  to  be 
formed  by  the  high  range  of  mountains  whidi,  extending 
in  a  north-east  and  soutl^west  direction,  constitute  tibe 
southern  border  of  the  valley  of  the  Brahmapootra.  From 
the  British  possessioaa  on  the  west  it  is  divided  by  the  course 
of  the  river  Barak  between  the  mouths  of  its  two  tributaries, 
the  Cbikoo,  which  runs  into  tbe  Barak  from  the  south,  and 
the  leeree,  which  joins  it  from  the  north,  and  by  the  course 
of  tnese  two  last-mentioned  rivers.  Along  its  southern 
boundary  extends  a  mountain-region  inhabited  by  several 
independent  tribes  belonging  to  the  Nagas  or  Kookees. 
On  the  east  it  is  divided  fimm  the  valley  of  Kubo  and  other 
districts  annexed  to  the  Birman  empire,  by  a  chain  of  moun- 
tains called  tbe  Muring  range.  According  to  the  estimate 
of  Captain  Pnnberton.  the  known  portion  of  Muneepoor 
occupiesanareaof  1,0,000  square  miles,  of  which  a  valley,  or 
rather  plain,  ooutwning  6S0  aquaie  miles,  constitutes  the 
central  pMiion.  This  plain  ia  encireled  m  all  aides  by  a 
zone  of  hilly  and  mountainous  country,  inhabited  by  various 
tribes,  subject  to  Muneepoca-. 

The  valley,  which  constitutes  by  for  the  most  valuable 
portion  of  tbe  kingdom,  is  2500  feet  above  the  sea.  Its  «x 
treme  length  is  about  36  miles,  and  its  average  breadth 
about  18.  In  its  whole  extent  it  is  covered  with  a  deep  al- 
luvium of  great  fertili^,  and  consists  of  two  gently  inclined 
plains,  meeting  in  tbe  middle  on  the  banks  of  tbe  Imphan 
Toor^  river.  Numerous  small  detached  groups  of  hills  ap- 
pear in  various  parts  of  the  valley,  above  which  they  rise 
from  500  to  600  f^t ;  and  to  the  east  of  the  antient  town  of 
Muneepoor  is  a  range,  whose  central  peak,  oalled  Nong- 
mueeching,  is  2700  net  above  the  valley,  and  9200  foot 
above  the  sea.  Tbe  valley  itself  is  perfectly  free  fhnn  forests, 
but  every  villsge  is  surrounded  by  a,gi)Oife  oi  fbiit 
Nearly  the  whole  of  Iho  oentr^  j^ii^ft^ 
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of  jheelt  and  marshes,  Trhich  retain  water  all  the  year 
round,  and  ^niah  ex^tensive  pasture-ground  for  cattle  ard 
horses.  The  Tillages  are  built  either  upon  the  edges  of  the 
■lopes  connecting  thebasesof  themountaio^wilh  the  valley, 
or  on  the  banks  of  the  Impban  Toorel.  which  are  genenlljr 
higher  than  the  country  behind  them. 

The  ran^  of  mountains  which  forms  the  western  barrier 
of*  the  valley  is  more  elevated  and  extensive  than  any  other 
between  Silbet  in  Bengal  and  the  western  boundarv  of  the 
Birman  empire ;  it  runs  in  a  direction  nearly  soutn-south- 
wwt,  bet««»  94*  and  $3"  3(/  E.  long.,  for  80  miles,  to  the 
oxtreme  «nithem  limits  of  the  Huneepoor  valley,  where  it 
mdmUy  declines,  and  at  length  terminates  in  a  series  of 
broken  and  ni|^;ed  heights.  It  slopes  gradually  into  the 
valley  by  a  succession  of  lower  hQls.  But  on  the  western 
aide  this  range,  which  has  not  yet  received  a  general  name, 
throws  off  numerous  precipitous  ridges^  whose  upper  por- 
•  tions  are  too  steep  to  admit  cultivation,  which  is  consequently 
limited  to  the  lowest  part  of  their  declivitieei.  On  this  side 
it  is  an  almost  unbroken  mass  of  mt^nificent  primeval  forest 
and  luxuriant  vegetation,  whilst  the  eastern  fkce  of  the 
range,  which  fronts  the  v^ley,  has  been  almost  entirely 
cleared,  and  is  annually  cultivated  with  rice  and  cotton  by 
the  Nagas.  The  elevation  of  the  prinoipid  nnge  varies  fkom 
S790  to  8200  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  Muriiw  ranm,  which  bounds  tiie  vidley  on  the  east, 
is  lest  extensive  uid  elevated.  Its  extreme  length  is  about 
SO  miles,  and  its  eastern  dedivity  is  the  more  precipitous. 
It  is  united  with  the  valley  by  a  gentle  slope.  Its  elevation 
varies  between  4900  and  6730  feet  above  the  sea.  This 
range  lies  within  the  limits  of  Huneepoor,  but  the  valleys 
beyond  it  belong  mostly  to  the  Birman  empire ;  the  most 
important  and  exten&ive  ia  that  of  Kubo. 

On  the  north  and  south  the  valley  is  not  enclosed  by  a 
continuous  range,  but  by  the  projecting  ends  of  numerous 
ridges,  which  issue  from  two  extenuve  mountain-tracts 
which  lie  in  that  direction;  the  northern  has  been  ex- 
plored very  imperfectly  and  the  southern  not  at  all  by  En- 
ropeans.  The  northern  is  immediately  connected  with  the 
mountains  whibh,  oonatitute  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
valley  of  Aiam,  and  the  southern  seems  to  constitute  the 
most  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  Yeomadong  range  or 
Araean  mountuns,  which,  separating  Aracan  from  Birma, 
terminate  with  Negrais  (16°  N.  lat.).  The  ridges  pro- 
jeeting  from  both  mountain-r^ions  stretoh  into  the  valley, 
and  are  separated  by  naxrotr  defiles,  thnrag^  which  a  aikiall 
stream  geneialty  flows. 

The  principal  river  of  the  vale  of  Muneepoor  is  the 
Imphan  Toord,  which  rises  with  two  principal  branches  in 
the  mountain-region  lying  north  of  the  vale ;  the  eastern  is 
called  the  Bevil,  and  the  western  the  Khongba  river.  The 
Utter,  which  is  the  principal  branch,  unites  with  the  Eeril 
two  miles  south  of  Langthabal,  near  24°  40^  N.  lat.  Ten 
I  miles  lower  down,  it  is  Joined  by  the  Thobal  river,  which 
likewise  descends  in  a  souilwm  direction  ftom  the  northern 
mountain-region.  The-  Imphan  Toorel  traverses  the  oentre 
(tf  the  Tale  in  a  southern  direction,  and  enters  Uie  southern 
mountain-region  at  the  village  of  Shoogoonoo,  near  24°  15' 
N.  lat  Its  course  in  this  region  is  not  known,  but  it  is  said 
to  form  a  tremendous  ftill,  which  is  very  probable,  as  the  dif- 
ference of  level  between  the  vale  of  Muneepoor  and  the  low 
lands  of  Kul6  amounts  to  more  than  1500  feet  This  differ- 
ence of  level  must  be  overcome  either  by  a  rapid  succession 
7f  numerous  falls  or  by  one  or  two  of  stupendous  magnitude. 
After  leaving  the  mountain-region  at  22°  35'  N.  lat.,  it  enters 
the  plain  or  Kule,  belonging  to  Birma,  where  it  is  called 
Nankatb6  Khyoung,  and  after  receiving  the  united  waters 
of  the  Myettha  and  Man  rivers,  which  flow  from  Ae  south, 
it  suddenly  tarns  north  by  a  bold  bend  and  flows  in  that 
direction  for  about  35  miles,  when  it  bends  east,  and  tra- 
vendug  the  Ungoching  hills,  enters  the  Ningttui  or  Kuen- 
dnen  river,  the  great  tnbuta^  of  the  Irawaddi.  The  whole 
course  of  the  Imphan  Toorel  is  upward  of  300  miles,  but, 
except  during  the  rainy  season,  it  is  only  navigable  for  small 
skifTs  formed  of  a  single  tree,  which  are  the  only  description 
o(  boats  used  in  Muneepocv.  During  the  floods  it  flows  with 
a  velocity  of  five  or  six  miles  an  hour,  and  has  a  depth  of 
20  to  30  feet,  owing  to  its  contracted  channel ;  but  if  the 
season  ia  more  than  usually  wet,  Uie  waters  rush  over  the 
banks,  and  convert  all  the  central  portions  the  vale  into 
a  vast  swamp. 

At  about  24°  30'  N.  lat.  the  Imphan  Toorel  is  joined  by 
the  Knetuh  river,  or  the  outlet  of  the  lake  Logto,  which  is 


about  four  miles  long  and  two  wide,  and  occupies  the  south- 
western corner  of  the  vale.  It  is  Ibrmed  by  numerous 
small  streams  descending  from  the  western  mountain-range. 
Near  its  southern  extremity  bre  three  ranges  of  small 
islands;  the  central  range,  called  Tangak-hoolet,  is  470  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  lake.  These  islands  are  principally 
inhabited  by  fishermen,  and  are  particularly  well  adapted 
'to  the  culture  of  fruit-trees.  Tlie  lake  furnishes  twenty-six 
varieties  of  fish,  eighteen  common  to  the  riven  of  Bengal, 
and  eight  not  found  in  an^  of  them. 

The  mountainous  district  of  Muneepoor,  whicJi  lies  to 
the  west  of  the  vsle,  and  separates  it  flmm  Cashar,  is 
traversed  by  the  Barak  or  Soormah  river,  an  affluent  of 
the  Brahmapootra,  or  Megna,  into  which  it  fUls  near  the 
village  of  Snnerampoor  in  Bengal.  The  sources  of  this 
river  are  about  25*  30'  N.  lat.  and  94°  20*  E.  long.,  in  the 
mountain-region  which  lies  between  Muneepoor  and  Asam 
It  runs  through  Muneepoor  in  a  soutfa-sonth-westem  direc- 
tion, and  forms  at  the  most  south-western  comer  of  the  coun- 
try a  bend,  by  wb  ich  its  course  is  changed  in  to  a  northern  one. 
It  flows  north  for  about  50  miles,  and  here  fbrms  the  boun- 
dary-line between  Muneepoor  and  Cashar  up  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Jeeree  river.  Its  course  through  Muneepoor  is 
upwards  of  180  miles;  but  it  is  too  rapid  for  navigation. 
It  is  only  at  the  mouth  of  the  Jeeree  river  that  it  becomes 
nav^ble  for  boats  of  any  hurflieii. 

The  climate  of  the  vale  of  Huneepoor  is  modified  \fj  its 
elevation  above  the  sea  and  the  mountains  which  surround 
it  In  December  and  January  the  thermometer  at  noon 
varies  between  56°  and  58°,  and  hoar-frost  occurs  frequently 
during  the  night.  In  November  and  February  tm  ther- 
mometer is  at  noon  between  60°  and  68°;  and  in  June  it 
generally  attains  from  80°  to  85°.  The  difference  between 
the  temperature  of  Muneepoor  and  Calcutta  in  winter 
(December.JanuaiT,  and  February)  is  from  II  to  ISd^rees; 
but  in  summer  (June,  July,  and  August)  it  varies  only 
between  6  and  8  degrees.  The  quantity  of  rain  is  much 
less  at  Muneepoor  than  at  Calcutta,  though  the  number  of 
rainy  days  is  greater.  At  Calcutta  there  are  only  72  rainy 
days  in  the  year,  while  in  Muneepoor  they  amount  to  115; 
but  at  Calcutta  S5'39,  and  at  Muneepoor  only  48'33  inches 
of  rain  fkll.  On  the  slopra  of  the  mountains  snrrounding 
the  vale  the  showors  are  more  frequent  than  in  the  level 
country;  but  the  cold  months,  from  November  to  Feb- 
ruary, are  almost  entirely  exempt  from  rain.  In  March 
the  ^wers  become  very  fkxquent,  and  in  the  month  of 
April  the  rains  are  sometimes  more  abundant  than  in  other 
parts  of  the  year.  In  May  the  rivers  begin  to  rise,  and 
continue  to  do  so  until  the  middle  of  October,  when  they 
again  fall  with  remarkable  rapidity.  During  the  cold  months, 
until  ten  or  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  valley  is 
enveloped  in  a  dense  fog,  which,  on  dissipating,  leaves  a 
beautifliUy  clear  and  cloudless  atmosphere ;  but  an  hour 
after  sunset  the  vapours  become  again  condensed,  and  are 

ftrecipitaled  as  dew,  which,  during  the  night,  is  converted 
nto  hoar-frost.  The  climate  of  Munenioor  is  peculiarly 
fiivourable  to  the  constitutions  both  of  Europeans  and  tlie 
natives  of  Hindustan. 

The  Bf^culturat  produce  of  Muneepow  consists  princi- 
pally of  rice,  which  forms  the  staple  article  of  Ibod.  and  the 
crops  are  everywhere  vei7  abundant,  as  the  numerous 
streams  which  issue  from  the  mountains  surrounding  the 
vale  ensure  an  adequate  irrigation  even  to  the  fields  which 
are  above  the  level  of  the  general  inundation.  Tobacco, 
su|;ar-cane,  indigo,  mustard,  and  different  kinds  of  eesamum 
and  opium,  are  also  cultivated,  and  coUon  in  the  valleys  of 
the  mountainous  districts.  In  the  gardens  which  surround 
each  house  vegetables  are  extensively  cultivated ;  and  bioce 
the  termination  of  the  Burmese  war,  Englibb  officers  have 
introduced  the  vegetables  of  Europe  such  as  peas,  potatoes, 
dtfliarent  varieties  of  greens  and  cabbagB^  carrots,  radishes, 
beet-root  and  turnips;  the  two  fint  have  proved  so  ac- 
ceptable to  the  people,  that  they  now  are  Mmost  univer- 
sally  cultivated.  Fruits  do  not  generally  attain  great  per- 
fection, except  pineapples,  which  are  not  infericw  to  any  on 
the  face  of  the  globe,  and  the  oranges  grown  on  the  islands 
of  lake  Logta.  The  other  fruits  are  apples,  apricots,  rasp- 
beriies,  strawberries,  limes,  pomegranates,  guavas,  mangoes, 
and  jack- fruit ;  but  they  are  not  distinguished  by  flavour, 
owing  to  want  of  care  and  skill  in  their  cultivation.  Silk 
is  collected  in  considerable  quantities  in  some  villages  on 
the  northern  borders  of  the  vale. 
In  no  part oflndia  do^tlw  §)ges(|(a^^j^  wicty 
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of  oxcclleat  trees  than  Uiose  which  cover  the  mountains 
surrounding  the  vale  of  Muneepoor.  Cedar  of  gigantic 
size,  fir,  and  pine,  occupy  the  highest  portions  of  ihe  ranges ; 
oak  of  every  size  occurs  on  the  several  hills  and  mountains, 
and  is  employed  as  fuel  and  building  materials.  Many 
other  forest-trees,  commonly  found  in  countries  in  the  lati- 
tude of  Muneepoor,  are  abundant  The  teak-tree  however, 
and  the  keo,  from  which  the  celebrated  Burmese  varnish 
is  obtained,  are  only  met  with  on  the  south-eastern  ranges 
bordering  on  the  vale  of  Kubo.  Bat  all  this  wealth  it  of 
little  use  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  as  the  nature  of 
the  country  precludes  the  possibility  of  transporting  the 
limber  to  foreign  markets  with  any  prospect  of  advantage. 

The  animals  employed  in  agriculture  are  buffaloes  and 
cattle,  more  especially  the  former.  The  cattle  are  mudi 
superior  to  those  of  Ben^.  The  horses  areof  adiminutive 
size,  rarely  attaining  a  neight  exceeding  thirteen  hands ; 
but  they  are  hardy,  vigorous,  and  highly  valued.  Goats 
and  sheep  are  only  reared  on  the  slopes  of  the  roounfains ; 
the  latter  were  lately  introduced  by  British  officers.  Ele- 
phants are  frequently  seen  in  the  Klens  and  defiles  on  the 
north  of  the  vale ;  deer  are  abun^nt,  and  grow  to  a  very 
considerable  size.  The  wild  hog  is  not  less  common,  but 
the  tigers  have  retired  to  the  fastnesses  of  the  hills,  as 
cultivation  has  extended  in  tita  vale.  A  wild  dog  is  found 
among  the  bill%  where  it  hunts  in  packs.  Fowls,  ducks, 
geese,  and  pigeons  are  sufficiently  numeroui. 

Gold  is  not  found  in  Muneepoor,  though  it  ocean  in  the 
Kyen-du«i,  and  in  the  rivers  which  fall  into  it ;  but  iron  is 
common  in  several  parts,  especially  in  the  beds  of  small 
•rivers  south  of  Thobal  and  in  the  hills  near  I^gthabal. 
This  metal  is  worked  and  manufactured  into  axes,  hoes 
and  plough-shares,  spears,  arrow-beads,  and  blades  for  dag- 
gers. No  other  metal  seems  to  occur ;  but  several  rich 
salt-springs  are  found  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  vale,  not  &r 
A-omthe&ot  of  thebills.  The  quantity  of  salt  manufactured 
frtjm  them  is  not  only  sufficient  for  the  consumption  of  the 
vale,  but  is  also  used  as  an  article  of  traffic  with  the  sur- 
nninding  tribes,  who  barter  for  it  their  tobacco,  ginger, 
cloth,  and  cotton. 

The  Mune^xiorees,  or  inhabitants  of  the  vale,  appear  to 
be  the  descandauta  of  a  Moi^^  colony,  which  in  antient 
times  penetrated  into  this  oonntty :  they  rather  resemble 
the  Chmese  and  Burmese  than  the  inhabitants  of  Bengal, 
being  taller,  stron^r,  and  possessing  a  more  vigorous  mmd 
than  the  latter.  Tliey  have  made  considerable  progress  tL 
the  arts  of  civilisation.  They  make  several  kinds  of  cotton- 
cloth  and  muslins,  and  their  silk  ^rics  are  remarkable 
for  strength  and  the  brilliancy  of  their  colours,  especially 
a  kind  of  large  scaris,  which  aomettdke^  are  very  richly 
embroidered,  and  then  exported  to  Ava.  Capt.  Pembertou 
eatimates  the  whole  population  at  only  20,000  souls,  and 
states  that  only  one-quarter  of  the  cultivable  surface  is  at 
present  empbyed  for  agricultural  purposes.  He  ascribes 
It  to  tha  eontinuol  inroads  of  the  Burmese  before  the  laat 
war  The  lauguage  of  the  Muneepoorees  is  Tory  diffivent 
firom  that  of  Ben^  but  the  Beomlee  ia  genenul^  under- 
atood.  Brahmaniam  seems  to  be  the  prevauing  reUgion. 

The  mountains  which  enclose  the  vale  are  occupied  by 
diffiarent  tribes  of  moimtaineers.  All  the  tribes  noru* 
west,  and  east  of  the  vale  partake  strongly  of  the  character- 
iatic  features  of  the  Tartar  coanteiunce,  and  are  remarkable 
for  superior  height,  furer  complexion,  and  more  elevated 
forehead,  when  compared  with  the  trilfcs  which  occupy  tha 
southern  borders  of  Muneepoor.  The  last-mentioned  tribes 
rarely  average  mture  than  five  feet  one  or  two  inches  in 
height,  and  their  colour  is  nearly  as  dark  as  that  oF  the 
Bengalees  of  the  plain ;  in  features  they  rather  resemble 
the  Malays  than  the  Tartars.  The  mountainous  country 
between  Cbahar  and  th6  vale  of  Muneepoor  is  occupied  by 
the  Kupooeea,  known  in  Bengal  bf  the  name  of  Ni^: 
the  nuraerouB  tribe  of  the  Murams  mhabit  the  high  mono- 
tain-raiwe  between  Muneepoor  and  Asam;  and  among  the 
other  tribes,  the  Loohooppas,  on  tbe  north-east  of  the 
val^  are  the  most  numerous.  All  these  tribes  are  culti- 
vators of  the  soil,  and  reside  in  villagea.  Among  the 
Murams  the  terrace  system  of  cultivation  very  generally 
prevails '  but  the  other  tribes  only  clear  the  forest  and  bum 
the  woo<l,  after  which  Utey  cultivate  tbe  ground  until  it  is 
exhausted.  Tobacco,  cotton,  ginger,  and  pepper  are  imi- 
%'mally  cultivated;  and  cloth  is  manufactured  of  their  own 
cotton,  which  is  highly  prized  the  inhabitants  oi  the 
adjoining  low  oonntriea. 


The  town  of  Muneepoor,  which  is  nearly  in  the  centre  of 
the  vale,  was  destroyed  in  the  wars  with  the  Burmese,  and 
has  not  been  rebuilt.  Tbe  raja  of  Muneepoor,  who,  sincfl 
the  peace  of  Yandaboo  (T826),  is  placed  under  the  protec- 
tion of  tbe  British  government  in  India,  resides  in  the 
village  of  Langthabal.  near  the  union  of  the  rivers  Khongba 
and  Eeril.  I^ere  is  no  place  in  this  country  which  carries 
on  any  commerce,  but  it  will  probably  become  the  entrep6t 
of  an  extensive  trade,  as  the  most  easy  raute  by  hind 
between  Hindustan  and  China  Ilea  aon»s  this  vale,  and  the 
Chinese  merchants  from  Yunnan  formerly  advanced  as  ftr 
as  Muneepoor  in  their  commercial  travels.  The  greatest 
difficulty  which  opposes  such  an  extension  of  trade  is  the 
mountainous  country  between  the  lowlands  of  Cashar  and 
the  vale.  Though  three  roadi  traverse  this  tract,  they  pass 
from  four  to  seven  mountain-Fanges  within  a  space  of  be> 
tween  80  and  90  mites,  and  can  only  be  u«ed  during  the  dry 
season.  The  country  between  Muneepoor  and  China  seems 
to  offer  fewer  obstacles  to  the  transport  of  merchandise. 

(Pemberton's  Report  o/thg  Eastern  Frontier  of  Britiah 
India ;  Ritter's  Erdkunde  von  Aaien,  vol.  t.) 
'  MUNICH  (in  German,  Munchen),  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom  of  Bavaria,  is  situated  on  the  left  or  west  bank  of 
tbe  Isar,  in  a  plain  which  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  low 
hills.  It  is  in  4S*  8'  19"  N.  laL  and  11"  35'  li"  E.  long. 
Munich,  though  it  still  hears  traces  of  Its  antiquity,  is  one 
of  the  handsomest  towns  in  Germany.  It  has  several 
broad  straight  streets,  with  lofty  houses,  in  a  good  style, 
and  some  very  handsome  squares.  In  the  Odeon-square  is 
an  obelisk  95  feet  high,  made  of  the  metal  of  cannon  taken 
from  the  enemy,  and  erected  in  1833,  in  honour  of  30,000 
Bavarians  who  fell  in  the  Russian  cam[)aign  in  1812.  The 
Max-Joseph-square  is  to  be  adorned  with  a  colossal  bronze 
statue  of  King  Maximilian,  which  is  now  completed,  and 
will  probably  oe  set  up  before  this  article  is  printed. 
Though  not  a  place  of  strength,  Munich  is  still  surrounded 
with  a  rampart,  and  has  seven  gates  leading  to  the  suburbs, 
viz.  St.  Anne's  (formerly  Lehel),  Au,  Isarvorstadt,  Maximi- 
lianvorstadt,  Ludwigsvorstadt,  and  Schonfeld ;  the  last  three 
are  of  modem  date,  and  contain  a  great  number  of  fine 
buildings.  Tbe  largest  suburb  ia  the  Au,  lying  beyond  the 
two  arms  of  the  Isar,  and  connected  with  the  old  ci^  by 
two  bridges,  one  of  ston^  347  feet  in  length,  and  the  other 
of  wood,  700  feet  long. 

Tbe  population  of  Munich  and  the  suburbs  was,  in  1 815, 
60,215.  In  1824  it  amounted  to  66,125  without  the  garri- 
son; but  including  tbe  garrison,  with  the  4667  women  and 
children  belonging  to  it,  and  the  village  of  Haidhausen, 
with  3475  inhabitants,  tbe  total  was  74,067.  Cannabich 
(1836)  says  that,  according  to  the  latest  census,  the  total 
population,  including  the  garrison,  was  95,536.  The  latest 
account  we  have  seen  (1838)  gives  95,718,  of  whom  72,117 
were  Roman  Catholics,  5826  Lutherans.  607  Calvinisti,  938 
Jews,  and  48  of  various  other  sects. 

The  number  of  illegitimate  children  known  to  be  such  in 
Munich  is  very  great,  and  seems  to  be  increasing,  as  appears 
from  the  following  statement:— 

TsHi.  X«ctt.  nkgtt. 

1809  1572  653 

1814  1958  786 

1815  2295  814 

Some  accounts  of  the  last  two  or  three  years  state  the 
numba  of  illegitimate^births  as  equal  to  and  even  exceeding 
that  of  the  legitimate ;  but  such  statements  require  to  be 
supported  by  very  good  evidence. 

Munich  hm  numerous  scientific  and  literary  institutions, 
most  of  which  have  been  improved  or  founded  by  the  late 
king  Maximilian  Joseph  I.  and  the  present  king  Ludwig ; 
to  the  latter  it  is  chiefly  indebted  for  the  magnificent 
biuldiun  and  inestimable  treasures  of  antient  and  modern 
art.  Tho  Rwal  Academy  of  Seienoei  was  founded  in 
1759  hv  the  alector  Maximilian  Joseph  III.;  in  1807  it 
Koeived  from  king  Maximilian  I.  a  new  constitution  and 
ample  endowment,  and  was  reorganised  in  1827.  A  gene- 
ral conservator  has  under  his  care  the  public  library  of 
400,000  volumes  and  8500  MSS.,  the  Museum  of  Natural 
Bistoiv,  the  Brazilian  Museum,  composed  of  tbe  collections 
formea  by  Dr.  Spix  and  Dr.  Martius  (whose  numerous  and 
splendid  vrorks  on  Brazil  and  its  natural  history  far  surpass 
anything  hitherto  published  in  Grermany),  the  Physical, 
Mathematical,  and  Polytechnic  collections,  the  Botanic 
Garden,  the  Cabinet  of  Medals,,  the  Antiquarium  iff  Cahinel 
of  Antiquities,  the  Cbemii 
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tory  at  Bogenfaausen,  &c  There  are  two  gjmDasia  fbr  the 
faigber  bnnchea  of  education,  the  Royal  Aoademyof  Arts, 
the  Military  Academy,  the  Veterinary  and  Medieal-CUni- 
cal  Schools,  the  seminary  for  forming  teachers,  the  Central 
Polytechnic  School,  and  many  others.  The  univerai^  was 
founded  in  June,  1472,  at  Ingolstadt,  was  transferred  in 
1800  to  Landshut,  and  in  1827  to  Munich.  In  IS35  it 
celehrated  its  373rd  anniversary,  on  vhich  occasion  the 
new  regulations  for  the  studies  and  discipline  were  promul- 
gated. There  are  58  ordinary  and  10  extraordinary  pro- 
fessors, and  between  1300  and  1400  students.  The  uni- 
versity is  well  furnished  with  all  the  neceseory  requisites, 
and  has  a  library  of  105,000  volumes.  Besides  many  private 
schools,  there  are  13  elementary  schools  for  boys  and  12 
for  girb  of  the  lower  classes,  which  are  attended  by  shove 
6000 children;  and  Sunday-schools, chieHy  fbr  servants  and 
work-people.  The  charitable  institutions  are  numerous, 
and  on  a  very  libend  scale.  Such  are  the  general  hospital, 
for  500  patients ;  St  Joseph's  Hospital,  for  260  patients ; 
an  asylum  for  the  blind,  and  for  the  deaf  and  dumb ;  the 
military  lazaretto,  poorhouse,  the  lunatic  hospital,  the 
lying-in  hospital,  and  many  others.  The  house  of  correction 
is  considered  as  a  model  of  its  kind.  It  contains  a  manu- 
factory of  woollen  cloths.  In  one  year  the  cloth  manufhc- 
tured  was  worth  100,194  florins,  and  the  gain  of  the  442 
prisoners  36,467  florins  (10  flot1ns=U.  sterling).  The  suc- 
cessful exertions  of  Count  Rumford  for  the  suppression 
of  mendicity  at  Munich  are  well  known.  His  establish- 
ment for  prenaring  and  distributing  economical  soup  still 
subsists. 

The  manu&kctures  of  Hnnich  are  of  many  different  kinds, 
chiefly  for  the  consnmption  of  the  city  and  neighbourhood : 
the  articles  mode  ore  linen,  woollen  cloth,  calicoes,  damask, 
silk,  ribands,  household  furniture,  piano-fortes,  playing-cards, 
articles  of  gold  and  silver,  coaches,  excellent  mathematical, 
surgical,  optical,  and  astronomical  instruments.  Fraun- 
hofer's  (now  Utzschneider's)  manufactory  of  astronomical 
and  optical  instruments  is  celebrated  tuxiughout  Europe. 
In  1824  it  produced  the  great  telesco|>e  for  the  university 
of  Dorpat,  whidi  is  160  ram  inches  in  length  and  10  in 
diameter.  There  are  likewise  manufactures  of  leather, 
snuf^  and  paper  (the  latter,  established  in  1347,  is  probably 
the  oldest  in  uermanyX  ottensive  breweries,  and  distilleries. 
But  all  tiiese  are  on  the  whole  of  little  importance,  and  the 
inhabitants  owe  their  support  chiefly  to  the  nnmerous 

Sablie  establishments,  the  government  oflloes,  tfaeexpen- 
iture  of  the  court,  and  of  toe  numerous  landowners  who 
reside  in  the  capital.  Lithography  was  invented  at  Munich 
by  M.  Sennefelder. 

The  environs  of  the  city  are  very  pleasant,  and  contain 
numerous  places  of  public  resort  and  amusement,  which 
are  very  much  frequented.  The  English  garden,  as  it  is 
called,  laid  out  by  the  elector  Charles  Theodore,  is  a  favourite 
place  of  resort  in  summer.  The  river  Isar  flows  through  it, 
and  has  a  neat  bridffe  over  it.  In  the  vicinity  are  the 
royal  country-seats  of  Njrmpheoburg  and  Scfaleissheim,  both 
of  which  contain  fine  picture-galleries.  The  inhabitants 
of  Munich  are  very  fond  of  amusement:  in  the  summer 
they  eiyoy  the  open  air  in  the  country ;  and  in  the  winter, 
besides  the  eamiTaV  frequent  concerts  and  balls.  There 
are  likewise  Uiree  theatres.  Though  Munich  is  so  far 
south,  the  climate  is  by  no  means  mjld,  in  consequence  of 
its  elevation  of  1585  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Adriatic 
and  the  vicinity  of  the  mountains  of  the  Tyrol.  The  changes 
of  temperature  are  sudden,  and  injurious  to  health. 

Within  the  last  twen^  years  Munich  has  raised  itself 
to  a  European  celehri^  as  a  seat  of  the  fine  arts,  for 
which  distinction  she  is  mainly  indebted  not  to  the 
patronage  alone,  but  to  the  pf^sonal  enthusiasm  of  the 
present  sovereign  Ludwig  I.  of  Bavaria,  in  behalf  of 
art.  The  num^r  of  public  huildings  erected  within  that 
comparatively  very  brief  space  of  time,  some  of  them  such 
ai  would  be  deemed  ornaments  to  my  of  the  lai^est  capitals 
in  Europe,  is  astonishing,  when  the  limited  resources  of 
audi  a  small  kingdom  as  Bavaria  are  taken  into  the  account 
Neither  Jn  it  merely  as  buildings— as  works  of  architecture 
alone,  ihiA  these  additions  to  the  capital  arc  worthy  monu- 
ments of  art;  for  painting  and  sculpture,  ftesco,  and  in 
some  instances  polychromy  also,  have  been  unsparingly 
employed  to  embellish  tbem.  The  interiors  of  our  British 
Museum  and  National  Gallery  are  of  quaker-like  plainness 
in  comparison  with  the  halls  of  the  Glyptothek  and  Pina- 
eothek;  nor  have  we  anything  whatever  that  can  even  con- 


vey an  idea  of  the  ftwoos  at  the  Hof-Arkadm  and  the 
Allerheilunn  Kapelle,  or  of  the  Ionic  polyehrome  temple  in 
what  is  oalled  the  English  Garden.  It  itould  in  flict  requira 

not  only  a  volume, but  one  copiously  illustrated  with  en- 
gravings, to  describe  at  all  satisfactorily  those  edifices  alone 
whichhave  been  erected  and  adorned  within  the  brief  space 
above  mentioned,  or  which  are  still  actually  in  prt^ress.  We 
shall  therefore  merely  give  some  aoconnt  of  the  principal, 
after  first  noticingone  or  two  of  themwe  remarkaole  (tf  the 
older  buildings. 

The  cathedra),  or  FrauetHkirche,  which  was  b^un  by 
Duke  Sigmund  in  1468,  and  completed  twenty  years  after- 
wards, is  in  a  poor  and  mean  style  of  Gothic,  besides  being 
very  homely  in  its  materials.  '  Both  the  nave  and  towers,' 
■ays  Dr.  Dibdin, '  which  are  of  red  brick,  are  friehtflil  in 
the  extreme ;  without  ornament,  without  general  desun, 
without  either  meaning  or  expression  of  any  kind.  Tne 
towers  cannot  be  less  than  350  feet  in  height,  but  the  tops 
are  mere  pepper-boxes.'  The  edifice  is  therefore  remark- 
able chiefly  for  its  size,  although  its  dimensions  are  by  no 
means  extraordinary,  the  lengtli  being  321  feet  Englisb,  the 
greatest  breadth  122,  and  the  height  to  the  summit  of  the 
vaulting  of  the  nave  110.  Neither  does  the  interior  con- 
tain much  that  is  particularly  interesting,  excepting  the 
lai^  and  sumptuous  mausoleum  in  the  middle  of  the  choir, 
which  was  erected  in  1603-12,  bv  Maximilian  T.,  to  the  me- 
mory of  his  grea^grandfather  tne  emperw  Louts  IV.  This 
splendid  work  of  art,  which  Dibdin  declares  to  have '  hardly 
any  superior  of  its  kind  throughout  Europe,  is  of  hlack 
marble  uid  bronze^  and  was  executed  from  tlra  designs  of 
Peter  Candid,  who  also  painted  the  principal  altar-piece. 

The  next  in  point  of  antiquity  is  St.  Salvator's,  now  the 
Greek  church,  erected  in  1494;  after  which,  according  to 
the  succession  of  dates,  comes  St.  Michael's,  or  the  Hof- 
kirche,  of  which  the  first  stone  was  Uid  April  1 8th,  1583,  by 
Duke  William  V.  It  is  280  feet  in  length,  and  is  in  the 
form  of  a  cross.  The  arcUtect  wasWol%ang  MUller,  and 
of  what  he  has  here  done  Dibdin  speaks  in  the  highest 
terms  of  praise.  *  I  can  recollect  notoing.'  says  be,  *  to  be 
put  in  competition  with  it  as  a  comparatively  modern 
edifice.  The  interior  is,  as  to  Roman  architecture,  what 
that  of  St.  Ouen  is  as  to  Gothit^  altfaoueh  the  latter  is  of 
considerablv  greater  extent.  It  is  indeed  the  veiy  diann  of 
interior  architeetiue.' 

The  cfaarefa  of  St.  Cuetan,  a  work  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  when  it  was  founded  bytheeleetreM  Addaide,  and 
completed  in  1675,  was  deseed  by  an  Italian  arehitect. 
Agostino  Bacella  of  Bologna.  It  is  280  feet  in  length,  by 
120  in  its  greatest  width,  being  in  the  form  of  across,  and  it 
has  a  centre  cupola  raised  on  Corinthian  columns.  The 
fi^de  however  is  of  much  later  date  than  the  rest,  not 
being  built  until  1767,  when  it  was  executed  after  (he  de- 
signs of  Couvillers,  a  Frenchman.  Dibdin  says  of  this 
church,  that  it  is  quite  of  the  Italian  school  of  art,  and  seems 
to  be  a  SL  Peter's  at  Rome  in  miniature— the  facade  beau- 
tiful and  striking.  Again, '  It  is  doubtless  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  churches  in  Invaria.'  But  correct  as  such  opinion 
might  be  at  the  time  when  be  visited  Munich,  in  1818,  it  it 
no  longer  so.  The  present  Allwbml^ien  Kapelle,  Ludwigs- 
kirche,  St.  Bonifaeins,  did  not  then  exist ;  nor,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Glyptotheea,  whidi  was  merely  in  progress, 
not  one  of  the  many  splendid  new  fobrics  wmob  now 
adorn  tiie  Bavarian  capital  had  even  been  commenced, 
as  may  be  seen,  by  referring  to  our  Table  of  Buildings. 
Neither  did  the  building  itself  at  that  time  contain  Tbor* 
waldsen's  magnificent  work,  the  tomb  of  Bugdne  Beauhar- 
nois,  duke  of  Leuchtenberg,  erected  to  him  by  his  widow, 
in  which,  besides  a  colossal  figure  of  the  ex-vioMoy  of  Italy, 
there  are  two  beautiful  genii,  and  a  female  Twresentiog  the 
muse  of  History,  while  a  portal  of  Grecian  design  forms  a 
rich  architectural  background  to  the  whole  composition. 
The  Trinity  church,  formerly  that  of  the  Ganuelite  nun^ 
was  begun  in  1704,  and  b  a  rotunda  with  a  eupola  on 
eighteen  Corinthian  oolnmna.  Hie  fkfade  is  of  the  Ionia 
oraer. 

Hie  Alte  Semdenz,  or  Old  Palaoe,  is  a  vast  pil^  said  to 
have  been  erected  from  the  designs  of  Vasari,  by  Maximi- 
lian I.,  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  west 
front  is  about  550  feet  in  length,  and  has  two  noble  Doric 
portals,  ornamented  with  bronze  statues.  Within  are  three 
courts,  adorned  with  rich  fountains  and  bronze  figures 
while  as  to  the  interior  itself  the  stores  of  art  of  every  de- 
Bcription  there  trearai]^,^^^^p<^^e;(^^^'bitity 
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What  is  called  the  Schone  or  Seiche  Kapelle  veil  deterres 
its  latter  epithet,  being  composed  of  and  filled  with  the  most 
eosUy  matemlt;  htpis  lasuli.  jasper,  amethysts,  gold,  ivory, 
dis^y  thems^ves  evefywher^  even  in  tlw  mosaic  floor : 
ia  shoft  such  is  its  mamUous  goreeoutness  that  this  single 
mpajrtmmt  is  said  to  ham  cost  Maximilian  L  several  mil- 
lions  of  florins.  To  attempt  to  give  any  of  Uie  other 
eoDtents  of  this  palace  and  its  numerous  cabinets— of  the 
vorks  in  painting,  carving,  bijouterie,  &c.  of  which  it  is  the 
repository,  is  here  utterly  impossible.  Yet,  vast  as  this  pile 
before  was,  it  has  been  prodigiously  extended  by  two  others, 
namely,  the  Neua  Reaidenz  (new  palace),  or  Kamg$bmt,  and 
the  Fistbau,  which  may  be  considered  as  incorporated  with 
it,  arid  fwming  together  with  it  one  enormous  mass  of 
building,  as  is  apparent  from  the  accompanying  ntitation's 
plan,  comprising  the  whole  of  that  extensive  and  varied 
group  of  architeoture  extending  from  the  fiu^de  of  the  post- 
office  to  the  old  pioture-nllery  on  the  xuath  side  of  the  Hof- 
Garten  and  that  end  of  Iiudwiga  Strane. 

I^P^  1 

\mm 

A  Hu-Iowph'iPUIs.  /  OMBoMbMln;, 

B  Har-a>Tteti  StrSM.  a   Nsw  Theator. 

C  Hof-O-ttoD.  (  Portgsbude,  FdAflON, 

D  Odwm-PlBli.  a  Buw. 

«a  AHe  R«riden«,a(HdIUMa.  HgT-ariudra. 
ih  KoDlgsbm.  I J  Pteturs  Qdloy. 

ec  FmUnul  n  Odeaa. 

4  AllerheHljpii  Kaptik,  of  •  Laoehteobng  PaltM. 

Chapel  Rojtfi  0  LQdwlfi  StiUM. 

•  •  Gudeni. 

The  KoDigsbau  (6  i),  begun  m  1826,  from  the  designs 
of  the  celebrated  Leo  von  Klenxe,  adjoins  tbe  Old  Palace  at 
its  south-west  angle,  and  forms  the  north  side  of  the  Max- 
Joeepb's  Flats,  the  east  and  south  sides  of  which  are  occu- 
pied bjjr  the  theatre  and  pos^offioe  respectively ;  while  the 
centre  is  adorned  with  the  splendid  bronze  monument  of  the 
late  king  Maximilian  Josepn,  a  sitting  colossal  figure  on  a 
double  pedestal,  whose  sides  are  covered  with  rdieft,  and 
the  lower  one  has  the  figure  of  a  lion  partly  projecting  iVom 
it  at  each  angle.  Of  the  IHaee  the  ft^de  of  the  Konigs- 
bau,  406  feet  in  length,  forms  one  entire  and  the  longest 
side,  it  being  somewhat  narrower  at  the  other  end,  or  the 
side  occupied  by  the  Postgebaiide.  Not  only  the  style  of 
the  Konigsbau,  but  the  design  itself,  bears  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  that  of  the  Palazzo  Pitti  at  Florence;  more  in 
fact  than  is  at  all  desirable,  because  if  noble  and  imposing, 
it  is  also  too  severe  and  monotonous,  and  by  no  means  cor- 
responds with  or  suggests  the  more  refined  style  of  deco- 
ration enwloyed  in  the  interior.  The  sround-flqor  and  that 
above  it  nan  each  twen^-three  arches  in  ono  continued 
line^  of  which  th»  osntre  ones  below  axe  larger  than  the 
othm»  and  form  open  entranooa  to  the  loggia  m  cairiaco 
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vestibule,  as  in  the  Strand  ftont  of  Somerset  House.  Tbe 
third  story  rises  above  the  rest  of  the  elevation,  it  being 
only  eleven  windows  in  length,  and  has  therefore  a  balus* 
traded  terrace  on  each  side  of  it,  forming  the  flat  roof  above 
the  remainder  of  the  facade ;  in  which  respect  the  building 
also  nsembles  the  original  one  at  Florence.  Closely  how- 
ever as  the  ardiitect  bas  followed  bis  model  for  the  mcwt 
part,  he  has  not  scrupled  to  innovate  upon  it  in  some 
respects,  since,  besides  giving  a  Doric  entablature  to  the 
ground-floor,  he  has  introduced  an  order  in  pilasters  in 
each  of  the  upper  ones ;  the  first  with  Greek  Corinthian 
capitals,  the  otner  with  Roman. 

After  all,  it  is  the  mterior  of  the  Konigsbau  which  has 
obtained  for  the  building  its  celebrity,  on  account  of  the 
magnificent  and  classical  taste  displayed  in  its  decorations, 
the  extensive  employment  of  fresco-painting  and  sculpture, 
and  the  high  talent  manifested  in  them  by  Schnorr,  Zimmer- 
mann,  Kaulbaob,  Schwanthaler,  and  other  artists,  who  have 
here  had  ample  scope  allowed  them.   Those  who  wish  for 
any  particulars  respectinK  them,  may  be  referred  to  the 
'Visits  and  Sketches*  of  Mrs.  Jameson,  who  has  spoken  of 
some  of  the  apartments  rather  at  length  and  with  no  Uttle 
warmth  of  admiratiiHL  Unfortunately  however  there  is  one 
pervading  defect  unobserved,  or  at  least  unmentioned  by  her. 
and  which,  as  for  as  the  architect  is  concerned,  detracts  very 
materially  firom  his  praise,  and  from  tbe  merit  of  all  the  rest ; 
which  is,  that  there  are  no  beauties  of  any  kind  in  the  plan, 
consequently  nothing  has  in  that  respect  been  sacrificed  to 
architecturu  effect,  notwithstanding  which,  the  arrangement 
is  most  inconvenient  and  faulty.   In  fact,  it  is  decoration 
alone,  rather  than  architecture,  which  here  displays  itself; 
whatever  praise  therefore  may  be  due  to  Von  Klenze  for  the 
share  ne  may  have  had  in  conceiving  or  sugf^sting,  or  even 
m  designmg  munb  of  the  embellishment,  he  certainly  has 
shown  neither  ability  nor  study  in  regard  to  anything  else. 
The  staircase  on  the  east  or  king's  side  leads  through  two 
ante-rooms  (wh<»e  walls  are  of  scagliola  in  imitation  of  co- 
loured marbles,  with  nainted  fSrieses,  representing  respec- 
tively tbe  history  of  Orpheus  and  sutgects  from  Hesiod's 
'  Theogony*)  into  a  saloon  or  receptitm-room  32  feet  square, 
the  walk  and  ceiling  of  which  are  adorned  with  a  series  of 
subjects  from  Homer,  painted  in  fresco  by  Schnorr.  The 
next  in  course  is  the  throne  room  (58  ft.  6  in.  by  33  ft.  4  in.), 
tbe  walls  of  which  are  entirely  covered  with  gildings,  xritii 
the  exception  of  tbe  pilasters  and  mouldings,  and  decorated 
with  arabesaues  in  polished  and  dead  gold,  while  the  friezes 
by  Schwantnaler  exhibit  different  subjects  from  Pindar. 
The  gilding  alone  of  this  single  room  is  said  to  have  cost 
72,000  florins.   Here  the  rooms  on  this  side  may  be  said  to 
terminate,  further  progress  being  interrupted  by  their  ma- 
'  jesties*  private  rooms ;  therefore  those  bi^ond  them  roust 
i  be  approached  firom  the  staircase  at  the  north-west  angle  of 
j  tbe  building  which  leads  to  nearly  the  same  number  of 
rooms  terminating  in  the  queen's  throne-room  and  drawing- 
room,  the  former  decorated  with  encauatio  paintii^  by 
Kaulbacb,  of  subjects  from  Klopstook.  Anothw  strange 
oversight  in  the  plan  is,  that  the  dining-room  (painted  by 
Zimmermann  with  a  series  of  subjects  from  Anacreon)  is 
placed  immediately  behind  the  king's  throne-room,  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  latter  must  be  made  use  of  as  a  passage- 
room  to  it.   It  cannot  therefore  be  denied  that  the  plan  is 
positively  bad ;  and  even  many  more  defects  in  it  might 
be  pointed  out    Tbe  whole  indeed  seems  to  be  fitted  for 
nothmg  more  than  a  aeries  of  rooms  not  intended  to  be 
ocoupiml,  but  to  remain  always  open  to  free  inspection,  as  a 
continuous  gallery  exhibiting  a  suecession  of  siame,  each 
appro{vuitea  to  one  set  of  mdl-paintinga  and  other  decora- 
tions ;  and  as  for  as  eoneems  eraoelUshment,  each  is  in  itself 
a  stndy.   It  is  impossible  to  partieularite  further  Uia^  we 
already  have  done,  except  merely  to  mention,  that  on  the 
uppw  floor,  forming  the  loftier  part  of  the  fa^e,  there  are 
apartments  for  entertainments,  among  which  is  a  ball-room. 
62  feet  by  37,  and  27  high,  with  semicircular  ends,  and  ad- 
joining it  a  Blumeruaal,  or  ball  of  flowers,  68  feet  by  36, 
opening  to  tbe  terrace  over  the  east  end  of  the  building ; 
and  the  four  Nibelungen-saale  (on  tbe  ground  floor,  at  the 
west  end  of  the  front),  so  called  from  Scnnorr's  magnificen 
frescos,  tbe  subjects  of  which  are  taken  from  the  celebrated 
old  German  epic,  the  Nibelungen  Leid. 

The  second  and  later  addition  to  the  Residenz,  which  is 
also  by  iClenze,  is  what  is  cslled  the  Flutbau  (ec):  it  has  a 
fa9Bde  towards  the  Hofoaxten  (of  which  it^^^^wiAe 
Bonth  side  about  800  flwt  in  ^hSBi^f  it^  HSm^^k^ 
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with  an  lonie  ecdonnada  in  the  centre,  upm  which  are  a 
•eries  of  alle^rical  flgiiraa  by  Schwanthaler.  The  throne- 
room  ii  intended  to  contain  eighteen  ooloaaal  atatuet  of 
brouegilt  The  Ho%uten  (e)  itatlf  is  a  planted  aqiiaM  of 
■bout  1 100  fbet  ftom  east  to  #e«t,  and  700  flom  north  to 
aonth.  TheweitBdenuiybeooniidereddwPalniaRoyalof 
If  nnidi,  it  being  lined  tiiTOV«hout  its  «lidl»  extent  bj  ar- 
oades.  beneath  which  are  cam,  fco.,  in  that  {toitiui  vhich 
belongs  to  the  Bazaar;  while  that  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  the  Hqf^kaien  (A)  is  decorated  with  a  series  of 
sixteen  frescos  by  Stunner,  FSrster,  Zimmermann,  Sohil- 
gen,  Eberle,  and  other  artists,  illufltrating  as  many  events 
in  the  annals  of  Bavaria.  This  lutional  nistorioal  gallery, 
as  it  well  deserves  to  be  called,  was  oompleted  and.  opened 
to  public  view,  October  3,  1839.  In  continuation  of  the 
H(^-arkaden  are  the  arcades  of  the  baiaar,  wfaete,  in  cun- 
pertments  between  the  doors  and  windows,  are  tventy- 
ekht  smaller  freseos  representing  Italian  views,  all  of 
vhnh  are  by  Sottmann,  who  has  here  shown  great  ability 
M  a  landseapa-paintar.  The  prinoipel  front  of  the  bs«aar 
itidf  (I  i)»  another  of  Kleiua^  pzodnotUma,  lues  the 
Odeon'Fkti.  of  which  it  ibrmt  the.  east  side.  It  is  in 
I  but  tasteful  style  of  Italian  arobiteeture,  with  an 


lidwd  panuela  between  the  larger  arahes  of  the  ground*floor, 
and  grouped  windows  above,  oonsistiog  of  lesser  arohas, 
whose  archivolu  rest  upon  Corinthian  pilastera. 

Along  the  north  side  of  the  Hofgarten  extends  the  old 
pioture  gallery  (/  i),  arranged  in  a  suite  of  rooms  over 
another  lengthened  arcade.  The  rooms  themselves  are 
not  well  adapted  for  their  purpose,  being  lighted  by  windows 
on  eaoh  side ;  but  they  are  about  to  be  appropriated  to 
extensive  coUeotious  of  carvings  in  ivory,  &e. ;  and  all  the 
choicest  picturee-will  be  depouted  in  the  Pinakothek,  as 
will  those  from  SoUdsabeim  and  the  other  royal  ooUeo- 
tions,  the  total  number  of  whidi  it  not  Ins  thaa  sine  tboa- 
aand.  The  abandonee  of  works  of  art  in  Uunieh  is  quite 
pRMligious.  and  that  not  in  painting  alone,  but  in  ■eulptiue, 
as  is  testifled     the  Olyptotheea  alone. 

Though  by  the  aame  architect  (Klmze),  this  last'meD- 
tioned  museam  of  sculpture  is  very  different  in  style  iVom 
that  of  the  additions  to  the  Sasidenx.  u  it  may  be  said  to 
he  pure  Greek,  yet  not  so  mudi  a  copy  u  a  free  application 
of  Grecian  architecture.  The  building  is  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  any  others,  standing  wiUi  its  south  or  principal 
front  towards  a  large  open  spaoe  called  the  Kdni||splatz.  It 
is  not  more  than  about  220  feet  square  in  plan,  with  a  court 
in  the  centra ;  yet,  although  in  point  of  magnitude  it  is  by 
no  means  remarkable,  it  u  &r  more  imposing  in  appear- 
anee  and  of  ampler  prnxntians  than  many  ediflms  of 
much  greater  extent  Atdumrii  highly  eocomiaatie  in 
her  account  of  the  Glyptotiiafc,  Mrs,  Jameson  says  little  of 
thefc^ade.  and  dutbttteisinBorreat;  ibrahe  deacribea  it 
as  having  a  portieo  of  twelve  lonio  column^  raised  on  a 
fl^ht  of  steps ;  whereas  the  lattw  cannot  pnxpmfy  be  ao 
termed,  for  they  eousiat  of  three  vary  deep  graoini,  eontiooed 
aa  a  base  along  the  whole  finnt.  like  those  in  some  of  the 
antient  Greek  temples ;  while  what  is  said  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  the  columns,  tluugh  coireet  in  itself,  is  apt  to  lead 
into  a  singular  error  as  to  their  disposition,  only  eight  of 
the  colnmns  being  in  frtmt  and  the  others  behind,  in  such 
manner  as  to  form  a  second  range  of  four  columns  and  four 
anlv,  or  seven  intemolumna,  Ave  of  which  are  open,  and 
the  one  between  the  two  antM  at  each  end  eloMd  up  or 
Uank.  Consequently  it  nay  be  termed  a  eompound  of 
portioo  and  loggia,  and  Bsjght  he  deaeribeJ  tachniculy,  both 
dearly  and  briefly,  u  eonsistuig  of  an  lonto  oetaf^M  pre- 
iecting  b«fore  a  tetroMtvU  in  attiit.  [<^til  Awnunornu.] 
Renos  there  is  a  riohaess  and  intiieaey  of  eolunmiation, 
and  a  varieQr  of  ligU  and  shade,  te  which  none  of  our  por- 
tioos  make  any  pretension ;  nor  evi  we  refer  to  anything 
at  simUor,  except  it  be  the  smoU  but  highly  pietuieaque 
architectural  bit  at  the  north-^est  angle  of  the  Bonk  of 
Kngland.  In  ito  dimensions  this  portico  difleni  very  little 
from  that  of  the  Post- Office  or  that  of  University  Collrae, 
London;  but  it  is  of  much  loftier  (Hoportions  than  the 
latter,  and  more  classical  ra  s^le  and  in  intercolwaniation 
Uian  the  fonuer ;  beudes  which,  while  It  rises,  bke  that  of 
University  €!oll^;e,  above  the  rest  of  the  ediAc^  and  in  a 
greattt  d^ree,  it  is  feUtively  m«di  an^er  thtn  that  ox 
any  other  irtiioh  we  possess,  fer  we  have  net  one  enmrie  in 
which  the  portieo  iteelf  is  not  tmMH  m  eompariaon  witti  ^ 
mass  to  which  it  is  ottaehed.  Another  eveumstaM*  where- 
in this  ipwtieodiffenfer  more  maAedlyftvm  aBytiuofof 


our  own,  is  the  richness  of  ite  eomiee  and  awoteriat  and 
more  than  all,  the  splendid  display  of  sculpture  in  the 
pednaent,  which  is  not  filled  with  aoolpture  m  r^f,  but 
reoessed  or  hollowed  so  as  to  admit  detsiehed  l^res  or  atap 
toes,  aa  was  the  eaee  hi  the  temple  of  Anna,  and  nqr  be 
seen  in  the  models  of  ite  pediments  at  the  British  M  uaeun. 
The  nunposition  itself  intended  to  exhibit  the  Tafions  ope- 
rations of  the  plastie  aits,  modelling,  sculpture,  earvmg, 
&c.,  was  designed  by  Wagner,  but  Ihe  figures  ware  neeutM 
severally  by  Schwanthaler,  Leeb,  Holler,  and  otheie,  and 
were  first  put  up  in  1836.  The  six  bronse  colossal  statues 
for  the  three  l&r^  taberqaele  niches  on  each  side  of  the 
portico,  and  whioh  constitute  the  lemaining  andiitectural 
decoration  of  this  front,  still  remain  to  be  added ;  and  when 
that  shall  have  been  done,  this  focade  will  he  a  ftne  and 
eonsistent  example  of  modern  OreeV  architeetur^  not  tmly 
noble  in  all  -ite  embellishments,  but  free  from  any  of  those 
inaigyilcant  footuise  which  too  often  mar  an  entire  deaini. 
The  interior  is  divided  into  s  lorios  of  veoma,  of  whioh  the 
two  rotundas  at  the  angles  of  the  place  are  lighted  (torn 
above,  through  lanterns  and  domes;  the  otbm  1^  large 
semkireutar  or  lunette  windows,  above  thoir  comieee.  and 
towards  the  inner  court.  The  first  rooms,  banning  with 
thoae  on  the  left  hand,  or  west  side  of  Uie  vestibule,  are 
appropriated  to  Egyptian  antiquities  and  other  works  of 
early  art ;  to  these  succeed  the  ^e:ineten  6aa1,  or  Hall  of 
Agina  marbles,  the  Apollo  Saal,  the  Baoobiden  Saal,  and 
the  Niobiden  Saal,  which  last  is  at  the  west  ani^e  of  the 
north  front,  and  is  lighted  by  one  of  the  two  windows  on 
that  side  of  the  building.  The  space  between  that  and  the 
corresponding  angle  is  occupied  by  what  are  called  the  Act 
Soak,  two  large  apartments  whose  walls  are  entirelv  covered 
with  frescos  by  the  celebrated  Cornelius  and  hw  pupils. 
At  the  north-east,  answering  to  the  Niobiden  Sul,  is  the 
Heroen  Saal,  frwn  which  tiiere  ii  a  deaoent  into  tho  Roman 
hall  or  gallei^,  the  most  spacious  of  all,  ud  which,  in  con- 
sequence of  Its  floor  being  lower  than  the  romihI  level,  is 
loftier  than  the  resL  llus  as  fer  exceeds  the  other  sculp- 
ture-rooms in  the  splendour  of  its  architectuie  as  it  does  in 
extent,  and  it  is  divided  into  three  oompartoento,  each  of 
which  has  a  slightly  ooncave  dome;  the  walls  are  in 
imitetion  of  Jtor  di  pernco  marhle,  and  tiw  whole  is  a 
splendid  combination  of  embellishment  An  ascent  of  steps 
at  the  farther  end  leads  up  into  the  Saal  der  faringen 
Bildicerke,  or  hall  of  noloured  marbles,  the  rotunda  at  the 
south-east  angle  of  the  fW)nt,  adjoining  which  is  the  hall  of 
modem  sculpture,  containing  those  two  admirable  spe- 
cimens, Canova's  Paris  and  Thorwaldsen's  Adonis.  This 
room  is  the  last  of  the  avite,  and  brings  tfie  visitor  again  to 
the  entrance  TeitibulA  Although  sufl^ent  architectural 
unity  is  kept  up  throuehou^  there  is  also  a  verr  pleasing 
degrae  of  varie^,  not  omy  at  KWttda  oolour  and  oecofation, 
but  the  forms,  dimensious  of  the  rooms,  theur  domes,  vault- 
ings, and  ceilinn,  and  their  enriched  paTements. 

Mrs.  Jameson^s  work  supplies  miiob  iatmsting  remark 
upon  the  antient  seulptufss  here  collected.  For  a  catalogue 
raisonn^  of  the  whole  collection,  we  would  recommentl 
Schorn's  '  Bsaehreibung  der  Glyptothek  and  for  aecurate 
infi>rmation  as  to  the  building  itself;  we  refer  our  readers  to 
the  plates  of  it  in  Klensa's  own  *  Entwiiri^'  where,  besides 
plan,  and  various  sections,  &c.,  will  be  found  the  principal 
ornamental  details,  and  several  interior  views  in  outline. 

The  fiinattothekp  or  Pinaootheca,  another,  and  in  aome 
-espeots  the  best  of  Klense'a  works,  is  a  much  man  oxten- 
■ve  edifice  than  the  iHyptothek,  and  aitogatbir  diftnol 
both  in  ite  ^an  and  ite  style  of  arohitootwi^  allliov^  it 
resemUas  it  in  baing  perfeotly  inanlatad.  and  itaoding  in 
an  open  oituatioa  at  no  very  great  distaaee  north-east  nom 
the  other  buildinc,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
spacious  iafentry  aarraoks.  The  first  stone  waa  laid  April 
7ih  (Raphoers  birthday),  1836,  bv  the  royal  foundssr  him- 
self; and  the  building  was  completed  in  aboia  ten  years. 
The  annexed  f^ti,  which  is  that  of  the  upper  floor,  wilt 
serve  greatly  to  abridge  deseription,  and  to  ooQTejr  a  dear 
idea  both  of  the  form  of  the  edufiae  and  tb»  mntmmA  of 
the  galleries. 

Although  eaeh  side  of  the  budding  prosante  an  anhitec- 
tvral  fefode  of  uniform  eharaeter,  that  feeing  tlie  south 
may  be  cnwidered  the  principal  one.  The  lowar  portion 
eoBsiita<tf4ittfy  brf^giound4bor.  with  a  sariea  of  arehad 
vindoen  within  squara-headad  CnaiingB»  aunnounted  by 
ownioas,  and  resting  upon  a  socU,  of/fa^ac  P94Mi|i|*.fermad 
hf  two  eonnaa  gf  laq^  OafUmd  U.^ 
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that  is  beneath  the  loggle  (marked  mm  in  the  plan)  are 
eleven  such  vindovs  on  each  side  of  the  entrance  portico, 
or  rather  porch,  as  it  rises  no  higher  than  the  ground-floor, 
whicb  con&ists  of  four  Ionic  columns,  whose  entablature 
supports  a  balcony  in  front  of  the  three  centre  arcades  or 
windows  of  the  lo^gie  above.  Along  the  unper  floor  the 
same  order  is  continued  througfaout  in  half -columns  BABinst 
the  piers  of  the  arches  between  them,  which,  although 

f lazed,  cannot  w  tretl  be  considered  so  many  separate  win- 
ows  as  one  conDeeteA  areade.  This  order  is  crowned  by  a 
bold  cantilever  cornice  and  antefixse,  terminating  the  eleva- 
tion ;  for  the  attic  does  not  rise  immediately  over  the  order, 
but  is  set  back  as  far  as  the  hinder  wall  of  the  loggia.  The  pro- 
jecting ends  of  the  plan  assist  greatly,  not  only  in  giving  an 
air  of  soUdity  as  well  as  variety  to  the  general  mass,  bnl  also 
greater  imporla.ice  to  the  lateral  facades.  On  Um  lower  floor, 
at  the  west  end  of  the  building,  are  a  library,  and  rooms  tot 
collections  of  prints  and  drawings.  The  rest  consist  of  rooms 
required  for  the  keeper  and  other  offieers  of  the  estaUtsh- 
ment.  The  upper  floor  is  sufDciently  explained  by  its  plan. 
The  lareer  rooms  in  the  centre  are  Iwhted  from  above ;  and 
althoa^  the  height  to  the  top  of  their  lanterns  is  rather 
more  im.n  ifcj  feet,  this  seemini^ly  unneeeasary  loftiness, 
whiU  it  contributes  greatly  to  arefaiteetotal  importanee,  and 
affords  ample  space  n>r  decoration  above  the  cornice  of  the 
rooms  (of  which  ftill  advantage  has  been  taken),  also  causes 
the  light  to  Ikll  upon  the  upper  pert  of  the  walls  themselves, 
tho  Might  to  the  cemiee  whence  the  ceilings  spring  not 
being  more  than  twenty-five  feet,  so  that  the  tofa  the 
highest  pictures  can  never  be  much  more  than  twenty  feet 
from  the  floor,  and  must  have  the  light  full  upon  them. 
Not  only  the  ceiling  but  all  the  decorations  of  tbp  rooms 
may  he  pronounced  magnificent,  and  both  the  floors  and 
the  dados,  or  lower  parts  of  the  walls,  are  of  Bavarian  marble, 
one  practical  advant^  of  which  last  is  that  no  piotnres  can 
be  bune  lower  than  within  three  ftet  of  the  ground. 

In  addition  to  then  n^ifioent  rooms,  and  about  1500 
of  the  dwicett  pictures  in  the  world,  there  te  what  almost 
anywhere  dse  would  be  censidMed  a  m«ie«n  end  gallery 
of  Itself,  namely,  the  Loggie,  ibrning  a  line  of  409  feet  in 
extent,  decorated  throughout  with  arabesques  on  its  walK 
and  with  historical  frescos  in  the  lunettes  being  the  erches, 
and  subjects  in  each  ef  the  small  cupolas  covering  the 
twenty-five  compartments  of  this  eorridor.  These  frescos, 
which  have  all  some  relbrence  to  the  hisbny  of  art,  were 
designed  ^  Cornelius  and  executed  by  Zimmermann  and 
others. 

The  same  year  in  irhich  this  Pineeotheoa  was  begun  was 
also  distinguished  by  the  commencement  of  another  monu- 
ment of  architecture,  whid)  of  itself  would  havealmoBtsnAeed 
for  the  hme  either  of  Klenze,  or  his  royal  ptiron,  namely,  the 
Allerheiligen  KapeUe^  or  Chspd  RoyaUrf),  ou  the  eeit  side 
of  the  Residenz.  In  ite  style  however  it  does  not  at  all  re- 
semble any  other  porlioii  of  it,  but  shews  itelf  as  a  distinct 
composition.  Neither  does  it  all  resemble  any  other  works 
of  the  same  architect,  being  in  the  Byzantine  or  Lombardic 
fashion  [LoNBARDic  ABCHiTBCrnaBj,  and  the  facade  bear^ 
ing  some  Tesemblaneo  in  parts  to  that  of  San  Zeno  at  Ve- 
rona, it  may  he  described  as  about  7  0  feet  wide  and  as  many 
high,  exclusm  of  the  lower  portion  en  eaeh  side,  ooverfd 
with  a  half^gaUe,  and  wheiel^  the  entire  width  it  jnoreaaed 
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to  about  100  feet  The  centre,  which  is  the  breadth  of  the 
chapel  itself,  terminates  in  a  flattish  gable,  beneath  whose 
sloping  mouldings  is  a  series  of  small  pendent  or  corbelled 
arches.  These  mouldings  and  arches  are  returned  horizon- 
tally at  the  extremities,  above  broad  pilasters  or  buttresses, 
which  are  surmounted  hy  small  tabernacles  serving  as  pin- 
nacles to  the  angles,  as  is  also  the  case  with  the  half- 
gabtos.  Slenderer  pilaster  shafts,  whose  carved  caps  do 
not  reach  quite  up  to  the  eorbeUing  of  the  gable,  divide  the 
front  of  the  chapel  itself  into  three  compartments,  the 
middle  and  widest  of  which  contains  a  rich  portal,  with 
receding  columns  and  arches,  with  a  bas-relief  in  tha 
lunette  or  semicircular  tym^nnm  over  the  square-headed 
doOT,  and  a  statue  on  each  side  of  the  canopy  or  pediment 
which  crowns  this  entrance.  Above  it  is  a  large  circular  or 
wheel-window ;  and  in  each  of  the  other  compartments  are 
two  round-headed  windows,  one  above  the  other;  there  is 
aleo  a  single  window  of  the  same  design,  beneath  each  of  the 
half-gables.  With  respect  to  the  plan  of  the  interior,  although 
it  may  bo  said  to  be  simple  in  arrangement,  it  is  such  that 
it  is  exceedingly  diffleuU  to  describe  it  verbally  with  pro- 
eiiion :  the  body  of  the  chapel  is  1 05  feet  in  length  within, 
exdusive  of  the  apsis,  or  large  semicircular  tribune,  for  t^ 
altar,  at  its  western  extremity  (elevated  about  three  feet 
above  the  rest  of  the  pavement),  which  gives  about  twenty 
feet  more.  This  space  cannot  he  descnbed  as  nave  and 
choir,  or  either  separately,  but  as  consisting  of  two  square 
oompartmeols  of  thir^  feet,  each  covered  by  pendentives 
and  a  dome,  and  separated  or  united  by  an  intermediate 
natrower  space.  On  each  side  these  compartments  luive 
below  three  eircular- headed  arches  on  columns,  opening 
into  wfaat  may  as  properly  be  designated  loggie,  as  side- 
aisles  ;  and  above  as  many  windows  of  the  same  form,  not 
however  immediately  over  the  arches  just  mentioned,  as 
Ae  clerestory  windows  over  the  arches  in  the  nave  of  a 
church,  but  at  the  back  of  the  upper  recesses,  or  tribunes, 
ouresponding  with  those  below.  Consequently  the  width 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  building  is,  in  appearance  at  least, 
greatly  extended,  and  inareased  fi»m  thirty  to  nearly  sixty 
feet  across.  Further  than  this,  description  as  to  plan  must 
not  be  attempted;  and  if  that  has  been  attended  with 
difficulty,  we  ought  to  despair  of  conveying  anything  like  a 
distinct  notion  of  the  profhse  and  goi^ous  yet  solemn  da< 
ewations  of  the  whole  interior ;  the  pavements,  walls,  arches, 
pendentives,  domes— all  is  embellishment;  and  all  that  is 
not  marble  or  mosaic  is  painting  and  gold.  The  columns 
are  of  red  Balsburg  marble,  with  white  bases  and  gilded 
capitels;  the  socle,  or  bottom  of  the  walls,  is  also  of  red 
marble  throughout;  and  the  rest,  to  the  height  of  the 
upper  lo^ie,  encrusted  with  different  coloured  marbles  or 
sc^gliola,  of  which  the  prevailing  masses  are  of  a  greenish 
hue ;  the  next,  veined  red  or  blue ;  and  the  smaller  surfaces 
dark-grey  ot  Uack.  The  parapet  of  the  reeewes  over  the 
side-k^e  and  some  intermediate  parte  are  ornamented 
wUk  a  variety  of  coloured  mosaic-like  patterns,  on  a  ground 
of  stueoo  lustro.  AU  the  rest  is  entirely  covered  with  fresco 
painting,  upon  a  gold  ground,  after'  the  manner  of  the 
mosaics  in  St.  Mark  s,Venic6,  and  the  cathedral  of  Mooreale 
near  Palermo.  The  subjects  were  desif 
executed,  by  Professor  Hess :  tf 
and  ito  eupda  an  lyml 
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Old  Testament ;  those  of  the  other,  of  the  Nev ;  while 
thow  introduced  in  the  Ifti^  iaterrening  arch  refer  to  the 
conneation  between  the  two.  Thus  what,  judging  by  the 
the  plan  alone,  appears  a  rather  ftmciftil  division  into  two 
equal  spaces,  without  any  central  cupola,  is  beantifiilly 
'motived' and  full  of  meaning.  Manv  of  the  figures  are 
colo^ ;  those,  for  instance,  of  the  Redeemer  and  the  Deity 
himself,  in  the  large  tribune  of  the  principal  altar,  which 
may  be  considered  as  the  focus  where  the  power  of  art  is 
eonoentrated.  Notwithstanding  the  almost  iuiec|ialled 
soigeonsnets  of  this  magniScent  saootuaiy,  ao  Ihr  is  it  ftom 
being  at  all  gaudy,  that  it  is  rather  characterised  by  an 
unosual  degree  of  solemnity,  to  which  effect  theeidd  ground 
of  the  frescos  contributes  in  no  small  degree.  Tm  building 
was  eonseomted  and  opened  for  service,  Nov.  Is^  1837,  within 
little  more  than  ten  years  from  its  foundation. 

On  the  south  side  of  this  magnificent  chapel  is  what  was 
fimnerly  the  Hof  Theatre  (/  in  plan),  but  it  is  not  now  made 
use  of  BB  such,  the  larger  and  adjoiniug  building  {r)  being 
now  the  principal  theatre.  The  present  structure,  which  has 
a  fine  Corinthian  portico  of  eight  columns,  towards  the  Max- 
'  Josephs  Platz,  was  originally  erected  by  Karl  Fischer  (died 
1820),  and  rebuilt  according  to  the  first  design,  after  being 
burnt  down  in  1823.  On  the  south  side  of  the  same  platt 
is  the  new  fyt^jie  of  what  was  formerly  the  Doring  PoJaoa, 
hut  is  now  converted  into  the  post-^baiide,  or  po8tK)ffiee 
(A).  like  the  opposite  Kiinigsbau,  this  is  also  in  what  may 
be  termed  the  norentine  s^l^  though  of  a  different  eha- 
raoter.  The  length  is  290  feet,  the  whole  of  which,  exclusive 
•f  thirty-two  feet  at  each  end,  is  occupied  by  an  open  loggia 
of  thirteen  arches,  resting  upon  Doric  columns,  with  as 
many  windows  above  them,  besides  two  in  each  of  the' end 
compartments,  that  is,  one  on  the  ground-floor  and  one 
above  it.  All  these  windows  are  arched,  but  enclosed 
within  Bquare  architrave  mouldings,  and  crowned  b^  cor- 
nices. 'Hiere  are  also  windows  of  the  same  description 
within  the  loggia,  but  only  three  on  each  side  of  the 
entrance,  corresponding  with  the  alternate  arches.  The 
whole  is  crowned  by  a  oomioione,  with  an  enriched  hand  or 
narrow  Aieze  beneath  it,  the  wttem  of  whi^  is  white  upon 
a  red  ^ound ;  for  it  should  ne  obaerved  that  this  buikling 
exhibits,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  s^plieation  of  polyehromy, 
the  general  suribce  being  colomed  (MT  a  ^reeni^  hu^  and 
that  of  the  interior  of  the  log^a  of  reddish-brown ;  while 
the  rustio  quoins,  columns,  arduvolts  of  the  arches,  window- 
dressings,  &c,  are  left  while.  On  the  west  side  of  the 
Odeon-Platz  <D),  where,  in  front  of  the  bazaar,  is  an 
obelisk  of  cast  metal,  ninety-six  feet  high,  are  the  Odeon 
(m)  and  Leuohtenberg  Palace  (tt),  whose  opposite  fronts 
towards  the  street  that  runs  between  them  present  two 
handsome  and  uniform  facades  in  the  Italian  style,  of  two 
stories  above  the  ^und-lbor,  of  eleven  windows  in  each, 
and  wiUi  a  small  DcHrio  portieoi  or  entranoe  porch,  of  four 
columns.  The  large  concert  or  ball  room,  on  the  prindpd 
flow  of  the  Odeon,  is  124  fbat  by  71,  vid  SO  high. 

Nortiiwards  ttim  the  Odeon-PUtz  runs  the  Ludwigs- 
Strasse  (o),  by  fax  the  handsomest  and  most  regular  street 
in  Munich,  having  on  its  east  side  the  Kri^is-ministerium, 
the  new  public  library,  and  new  Ludwigs  Kircbe ;  on  its 
western  side,  the  Maximdians-Patast,  Kind  Institute,  &c, 
and  terminating  in  the  spacious  quadrangle  of  the  new 
Oeorgianum,  or  university  buildings.  We  shall  speak  of 
these  as  they  occur  in  the  course  from  the  Odeon-Platx 
to  the  other  extremity  of  the  street,  therefore  first  of  the 
palace  of  Duke  Maximilian,  a  large  insulated  structure  in 
the  Italian  style,  of  about  200  by  300  feet.  The  fecade 
towards  the  ludwigs  Strasse  (206  feet)  somewhat  resembles 
that  of  the  Kvugsmn,  although  it  i*  for  less  severe  in  cha- 
racter and  more  varied  in  its  ftetures  The  gnrand-floor  has 
three  large  arched  doors  in  the  centra  between  fear  inra- 
lated  Doric  columns  supporting  a  baloomr  in  flrontof  the 
three  centre  windows  above.  On  each  side  of  this  portal 
an  five  windows,  which,  like  those  of  the  Postgebaude 
and  lower  tloor  of  the  Finacothek,  are  round-headed  within 
square  dressings.  Those  of  both  the  upper  floors  are 
square-headed,  the  first  with  pediments,  the  second  without ; 
the  decorations  of  the  principal  rooms,  induding  their  par- 
quetted  floors  and  rich  ceilings,  are  magnificent ;  the  walls 
of  the  large  reception-room,  or  first  saloon,  are  adorned 


ceding,  is  the  Kriegs-ministerium,  or  war-dBoe,  and  is  the 
work  of  the  same  architect  (Klense).  The  taaA«,  248  feet 
in  length,  is  also  in  the  Florentine  style,  and  consists  of  a 
centre  having  seven  large  arcades,  filled  in  with  door  and 
windows  on  uie  ground-floor,  and  two  stories  above  it,  with 
two  wings  or  lateral  divisions,  Ave  windows  in  widUi,  and  a 
•tory  lower;  at  the  external  angles  and  those  of  the  eottn 
an  courses  of  bold  massive  rustics,  and  Uw  windowi,  whieh 
are  arched  tiirougbout,  are  similarly  decorated  on  Uie  two 
upper  floors,  alOough  the  wall  itself  is  left  plain.  .The 
spandrel*,  or  spaeea  between  tiie  aich-stones,  of  the  seven 
arcades  of  (he  gnmnd-flow  are  entirely  filled  up  with  mtli- 
tsry  trophies  and  armour,  which  mass  of  sciibture  gives 
unusual  richness  and  character  to  the  whde.  The  building 
stands  at  the  angle  of  the  Sehonfelds  Strasse,  towards  which 
street  its  south  side  presents  a  far  more  extensive  and  varied 
f^ade  (363  feet),  uniform  as  to  general  style,  but  different 
as  to  oomposition,  it  being  divided  into  a  centre  and  two  ad- 
vanced wmgs,  connected  on  each  side  by  feur  arcades  with 
windows  in  them,  similar  to  those  of  the  other  ftonU  The 
end  pavilions  or  wings  are  also  in  every  respect  the  same  as 
towards  the  Ludwigs  Stiasse.  except  that  thev  are  only 
three  windows  in  hnadth.  Tlie  centre  or  body  ia  eleven 
windows  in  breadth,  and  xises  somewhat  higher  Hbma  the 
wings,  havii]^  a  series  of  tnenanine  windows  joit  beneatii 
its  oomioione. 

The  remaining  public  buildings  are  all  by  Gartner,  and 
the  first,  immediately  after  passing  the  Kriegs-ministerium, 
is  the  new  public  Library  and  archive,  whose  lofty  fa9ade 
(495  feet  in  length)  is  a  compound  of  the  FloienUne  and 
Lombardic  styles.  The  lower  floor  forms  a  massive  rusti- 
cated basement,  44  feet  high,  with  three  portaU  in  its  centre. 
Each  of  the  upper  floors  nu  twenty-five  arehed  window^ 
and  the  whole  is  orowned  with  a  cornice  of  veiy  pecaliar 
design. 

The  Ludwigs  Kirohe.  which  is  also  in  the  Lombardic  or 
round-arch  s^e,  but  treated  with  considerable  ori^nality, 
is  no  less  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  execution  than 
the  richness  of  its  design.  The  Aront,  somewhat  more  than 
100  feet  to  the  summit  the  gahle,  ha*  two  towers  of  dou- 
ble that  height,  wUeh  give  tlw  fh(ade  five  oompartments, 
the  centre  one,  or  that  corresponding  with  the  nave  within, 
being  an  open  vestibule,  with  arches  restinfi  upon  delicately 
sculptured  columns.  Immediately  over  this  porch  are  five 
niches  with  colossal  statues  of  Christ  and  the  four  Evange- 
lists, and  crown od  with  arches  decorated  with  arabesques 
afteor  the  mode  of  Giotto.  Above  these  is  a  large  rose  win- 
dow, and  then  the  gable  ornamented  with  foliage  and  open 
work,  with  a  cross  on  its  summit,  and  colossal  statues  of  St 
Peter  and  St.  Paul  at  ite  angles,  which,  ss  well  as  those  in 
the  niches,  were  modelled  by  Sehwanthaler.  Within,  the 
nave  or  body  of  the  church  is  246  feet  by  43.  and  upwards 
of  80  feet  high.  Here  too.  though  not  so  profusely  a*  in  the 
Allerheil^»n  K^ielle,  fieseo-painting  has  Veen  employed; — 
ohiefly  in  the  tribune  at  the  end  of  the  choir,  and  in  those  at 
the  extremitiei  of  the  transept.  The  principal  subjeet  ia  the 
Last  Judgment  by  Cornelius,  allowed  to  he  one  of  the 
highest  em>rts  of  art  in  the  present  century. 

Nearly  opposite  this  churoh  are  the  Blind  Institute,  and 
what  is  called  the  Damenstifts-gel»ude,  two  more  of 
those  extensive  masses  of  building  which  give  so  much 
grandeur  to  this  street  The  former  of  these  ia  upwards  of 
220  and  the  other  400  feet  in  length ;  both  are  by  Gartner, 
and  both  somewhat  similar  in  style  to  the  Public  Library. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Georgianum,  or  new  univeTsity 
buildings,  at  the  northern  extremi^  of  this  noble  street, 
where  ttiey  fbrm  a  large  quadrangle,  into  which  the  street 
itself  mna. 

The  diureh  of  St  Mana  Hilf,  in  Ha  Au  suburh.  the  first 
atone  of  whieh  was  laid  28tfa  Novenber,  1831.  ia  another 
noble  architeotoral  work,  yet  quite  diflbroit  in  eharaoter 
from  any  of  the  preceding,  being  in  the  pointed'or  old  Ger- 
man style.  This  building,  which  is  quite  insulated,  has 
three  portals  in  its  west  finnt,  and  above  the  middle  one  a  lai^ 
rose  window.  The  tower  is  upwards  of  S50  feet  in  beigm, 
and  the  upper  part  of  it  oonsisto  of  ornamental  open  work. 
Within,  it  is  divided  into  a  nave  and  side  aisles,  the  former 
of  which  is  nearlv  80  feet  high.  Independency  of  its  ar- 
chitecture, this  church  deserves  notice  on  account  of  its 
nineteen  splendid  painted  windows,  by  AinmuUer  and  others, 
which  show  the  high  degree  of  perfection  to  which  that 
branch  of  art  has  been  brought  of  late  xean.in  Bavaria, 
pvntinga  vere.ttk^ii^d^h^^ 
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Rabm  ud  SohnndolA  and  imder  the  impeotion  of  CHurt- 
Me;  altbough  not  the  Utt«,  but  OhlmQUer  (who  died  April 
2itiid,  1839)wuthaaidiiteetofthe  building: 

like  new  Baailiea  of  St.  BoniboiuB,  hj  ztebland,  now  in 
pzogreu,  promises,  when  oompletod—whioh  it  ii  expected 
to  be  in  184S— to  surpnis  every  other  rdigioiu  edifice  in  the 
ei^.haidljjr  excepting  the  Atkrbeil^eoKftpeUeitielf.  Like 
tint  baildmg,  it  is  in  the  B^antine  or  Lombard  taste,  both 
as  to  arehitectura  and  decoration,  but  is  upon  a  much  more 
extensive  scale,  being  850  fbet  long  and  120  feet  wide:  it 
is  divided  within  into  a  nave  and  two  aisles  on  each  side  of 
it,  by  sixty-fbur  marble  columns  of  a  greenish  tint,  dis- 
posed in  tout  TOWS.  Of  the  middle  aisle,  or  nave,  the  width 
IS  51  feet  and  the  height  70;  of  the  four  others,  the  width 
lA  Ibet  and  the  height  40  feet.  The  pavement  is  of  marble 
mosaic,  and  the  roof  of  open  timber  work,  the  beama  of 
vhich  are  not  only  cured,  but  rwfaly  deeonded  with  paint- 
ing and  gilding,  and  the  oeiling  between  them  ainre*  with 
gold  stars.  The  walls  of  the  oater  aide  aisles  are  stneeoed 
with  scagliola  in  imitatiMi  <tf  different  ooloured  marbles, 
but  those  of  the  othor  puts  of  the  building  will  be  Minted 
in  Aresoo  by  Hess,  with  subjects  from  the  nistonr  of  St.  Bo- 
nifeeius.  In  the  rear  of  this  magnificent  ehurut  (the  front 
of  whidi,  towards  the  Karla-straase,  has  a  portico  of  eight 
Corinthian  columns  with  three  bronie  doors)  will  be  another 
building  attached  \o  it,  intended  as  a  theological  seminary, 
directly  &cin^  the  Glyptotheoa,  to  which  it  will  form  a  cor- 
responding piece  oi  anhiteotura,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
KiinigB  Pbtz. 

Several  other  buildings  and  public  monuments  might  be 
mentioned,  but  however  desenrii^  of  notice  in  themselves, 
th«y  are  only  of  seeondsry  lank.  What  has  been  accom- 
plished at  Mnnieh  within  little  more  than  twenty  years, 
reekoning  ftom  the  firandatim  of  the  Olyptotheom  oonati- 
tates  ui  epooh  in  the  history  of  modem  art,  not  only  as 
regards  arehiterture  and  seulptore.  but  both  freseo  uid 
^Bsa  pKmting.  Instead  therefere  of  being  at  alt  la  hype^• 


b(d^  tile  title  of  the  Q«rman  Athens  does  no  more  than 
stmplr  ehsLEHteriae  a  oity  that  is,  as  it  were,  one  vast  museum 
of  arehiteetnre  and  ftesoo-painting.  In  fact,  on  comparing 
a  map  of  London  with  that  of  Uunioh.  the  latter,  though  so 
very  much  smaller  a  oily,  strikes  the  eye  by  the  number  of 
its  publio  buildmgs  and  the  great  space  wiaoh  they  occupy. 
The  plan  of  Humoh,  publislud  in  the  series  of  maps  by  we 
Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  will  be  use- 
ful to  those  who  take  any  mterest  in  the  present  article. 
This  plan  does  not  howevK'  show  the  situation  of  oil  the 
j  buildings  here  meatiooed,  nor  the  situation  of  any  of  those 
I  beyond  the  Kriegft-ministerium  in  the  Ludwigs  Strasse, 
j  nor  the  Basilica  of  St.  Bonifacius.  But  two  very  con- 
spicuous features  in  it  siu:gest  the  propriety  of  mentioning 
I  tne  spacious  new  Friedho^  or  public  cemetery,  and  the 
I  beautiful  park  near  the  north-east  v^b  of  the  Ho^arten 
and  Picture  Gallery,  called  the  Engliu  Chvden.  The  latter 
is  laid  out  with  plantations,  intersMted  hy  streams  of  water, 
and  embellished  with  statues  and  various  cmiainental  buUdr 
ingi.  the  most  remarkable  of  which  is  the  eironlar  monop  teres 
of"twelve  Ionic  columns,  erected  in  1833,  as  a  monumental 
temple  in  honour  of  the  elector  Karl  Theodore,  the  foun^ 
of  the  garden ;  nor  is  it  so  remarliable  on  account  of  its  de- 
sign, as  for  exhibiting  the  first  modem  Explication  of  Gredc 
architectural  polychromy,  the  capitals  of  the  columns  and 
the  mouldings  of  the  entablature  being  enriched  with  various 
colours  painted  in  encaustic  The  other  spot,  the  Pire  la 
Chaise  of  Munich,  has,  at  its  southern  extremity,  an  exten- 
sive range  of  building  consisting  of  a  diapel  and  ruige  of 
arcades,  disposed  in  ue  fenn  of  a  cmcent  about  550  Ibet 
in  diameter. 

The  foUowing  arehiteetnral  synopsis,  on  the  plan  of  that 
acoompanying  the  artiole  LoMooir,  will  serve  ai  a  general 
rec^itulation,  and  fkcilitate  reference  with,  reqiect  to  the 
architects  and  the  dates  of  the  buildings,  as  fer  as  it  has 
been  possible  to  asocvtain  the  latter  correctiy. 

N3.  The  measurements  axe  xeduoed  to  English  feet 


Table    the  Mndpal  Buildinge,  4«. 


Frauenkirohe      .  . 
St  Michael's 
St.  Caietan 
Trinity  Chiuch  . 
Grenenl  Hospital  . 
Glyptotheca       .  . 
Keitbahn,  If^din^hoiwe 
tsar  Bridge 
Theatre 

Kric^lfiniatflrium,  or  War 

Office  . 
Odeon       ,  . 
PinaeoUieca 
Synoeogue  .      .  finished 
AUerhefligan  Ki^Ue  . 

Bazaar 
Hof-arkaden 
Protestant  Church 
K&iigsbau  . 
Festban  . 

Prince  Madmilian's  Palm 
Leuehteoberg  Palace  . 
Obelisk  . 

Ludwigs  Kirehe  . 
Pferr-kirohe,  St  Maria  Hilf 
New  Publio  Ubrary  and  Ar 

chive  . 
The  Reichenfaacher  Bridge 
Blind  Institute  . 
Ifitr  Thor  or  Gate 
Polychrome  Temple  . 
St  BonifeeiuB  . 
Post-Office  . 
Georgianum 
Eonestrtan  Statue  of  Maximi 

lianl.  ... 
Damanatiftfr^Uinde  . 
Monument  of  Itoimilian' 

JoaephL  • 


14C8-94 

1589-95 

1670 

1704-14 

1813 

1816-30 

1882 

1823-  ^8 

1824-  5 

1824 
1826 
1826 
1886 
1826-37 


1827-33 
1827 

1828  ' 

18S8-33 

1829 

1831 

1832 
1832 
1832 
1633 
1833 
1833 
1834 
1833 


1835 


AtoUteeL 

Jorg  Gronkoffen 
Wolfgang  Miiller 
Agost.  &rella 

*  «  * 

Fischer 
Klenie 

Prabst  &  Klense 
Fiseher 

Klenze 
Klenze 
Do. 

Metivier 
Klenn 

Do. 

Do. 

Perteh 

Kleu* 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Giirtner 
OUmfilln 

Gartner 

•  ■ 

(jrartner 

Do. 

Klenze 

Zieblond 

Klenze 

Giirtner 

Thorwaldsen 

Giirtner 

Klenie  &  Raueh 


BsmiAa, 


(^thio,  two  west  towos  336  feet  high. — 336  by  115  feet 

Faf  ade,  erected  1 767,  by  CouvilUers ;  Doric  and  Ionic 
Rotunda,  dome  on  18  Corinthian  colunms, 

Grecian,  Ootos^le,  lonto  portioo 
Italian,  300  by  80  feet 
Five  arches,  leo^  286  feet 
Hexastyl^  Corisuiian  portico. 

Florentine  style. 
Italian  style. 

Italian,  north  and  south  fefodes  484  feat 

Romanesque  or  Byzantine  style,  145  by  103  feet  ud  84 

high. 

Italian,  ronndwh  styie. 

Oval  phm,  148  by  57  feet 

Florentine  s^le,  feeade  406  bet. 

Fafade  nearly  800  feet  long,  in  the  Palladian  style. 

Florentine  style. 

Italian  style. 

Bronze.  95  feet  high. 

Byzantine  s^le,  towers  209  feet  high. 

Gothic,  nave  and  side  aisles. 

Fafade  494  feet,  Florentine  style. 
Timber  bridge,  675  feet  long. 
Florentine  Btvle,  fefade  214  feet 
Gothic  or  Ola  German  style,  three  tomrt, 
Circular  monopteros,  Grecian  lonin. 
'  ftfzantine,  nave  and  two  aisles  on  each  atde^ 
Florentine  styl^  fecode  290  feet  lon^  66  feet  high. 


Florentme  style,  fefade  430  feet 

Colossal  sitting  figure;  enti^j 
whidi  is  of  l»oni%  38  feet 
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MUNICITIXm^K  term  vtaieh  properly  d«iotei,acoot<d* 
ing  10  its  etymologT  (hmmw  md  eepio},  the  oipioity  of  en- 
joying rqsfati  vith  tbe  liaUlily  to  duties.  It  is  homw  wed 
m  ttw  antient  Ronan  vriten  to  expt«N  a  ataH  er  fcodj,  the 
members  of  vhieh  are  called  HnnieiiMB, 

Manioipnim.  as  a  eoHeetirc  name  ftr  a  nomber  of  indi- 
Tiduals,  bed  diflbient  lignileatioM  at  diftront  psriodi  of 
Roman  biitorjr.  In  its  <rfdest  seme,  it  sigotted  those  in- 
habitants of  Italian  towns  which  bad  a  league  or  treaty 
vith  the  Roman  state,  by  wbiofa  the  eitisens  of  such  towns, 
though  not  Roman  oitixens,  enjoyed,  when  at  Rome,  all 
the  privileges  of  Roraen  cilisens,  except  the  sufflrage  and 
the  eligibility  to  the  honours  of  the  state  (magistimtus),  and 
were  ^so  subject  to  the  burth«is  of  Roman  citizens:  the 
Fundani,  Formiani,  Qumani,  Aoerrani,  LaauTini,  and  Tus- 
eulani  are  mentioned  as  examples.  A  Roman  jurirt  (Ser- 
vius,  die  son)  says  that  munioipes  origin^y  signtded  those 
who  became  dtisetis,  their  own  state  remaining  perfectly 
distinct  from  and  unconnected  wi|h  the  Roman  state,  and 
who  were  not  allowed  toattam  to  tbe  diniities  of  the  Roman 
state.  (Fost  Spit,  JfunteqKum.)  This  f rst  deftnition,  which 
is  as  preeiae  as  a  short  one  can  be,  still  bans  room  Ibr 
many  questioiis.  Niehnfar  is  of  opinion  that  the  author  of 
tbe  first  d^itkm  is  mistaken  in  saying  that  sneh  muni- 
cipes  <mre  not  Roman  citisens ;  but  his  reasons  for  dts- 
pitting  the  accuracy  of  the  definition  do  not  seem  euiolusiTe. 

A  second  class  of  municipes  is  defined  to  be  those  whose 
State  bad  become  a  part  of  or  was  blended  with  the  Roman 
state*  as  was  the  case  with  the  inhabitants  of  Caere, 
Aricta,  and  Anagnia.  (Festus,  Mumcipitan,)  But  this 
would  appear  to  1»  a  misapplication  or  improper  application 
of  the  term,  inasmuch  as  this  class  of  munioipes  compre- 
hended those  who  ceased  to  have  a  State  of  their  own,  but 
were  incorporated  with  the  Roman  state  on  sueh  tenas  as 
the  latter  chose  to  grsnt 

A  third  dsss  is  defined  (but  Uw  definition  Is  smieiriut 
obsenre)  to  oomprehend  those  towns  whieh  reeeived  the 
Roman  eitinnship,  and  at  the  same  time  became  municipia : 
Tibur,  Praneste,  and  other  ttfwns  are  mentioned  as  ex- 
amples. Niebuhr  observes  that  the  places  mentioned  in 
this  third  class  were  either  *  all  Latin  colonies  or  Italian 
towns,  such  as  by  the  Julian  Law,  or  by  those  which  fol- 
lowed and  gave  it  a  iridei  application,  became  municipia  in 
the  later  general  sense.'  It  seems  to  be  dear  from  tbis  de- 
ilnition  that  municipium  must  here  be  understood  not  in 
the  sense  which  it  has  in  tbe  first  definition,  but  in  the  later 
sense  of  a  town  called  a  municipium.  For  the  first  part  of 
the  definition  gives  to  the  municipes  of  this  class  tne  full 
Roman  citizenship ;  and  tbe  second  part  adds  (what  might 
v«y  well  have  been  understood  without  tbe  addition)  that 
the  towns  included  in  this  definition  moat  bare  bad  a  local 
administration.  These  towns  in  effeet  beeame  integral 
parts  the  Roman  slate,  having  before  been  separate,  and 
as  a  necessary  consequence  their  local  administration,  which 
must  still  have  subsisted,  became  subject  to  the  general 
Roman  law,  instead  of  being  independent  of  it  Sueh  towns 
wwe  the  municipia  of  the  Imperial  period.  The  definition 
of  municipes  by  Paulus  is, '  those  who  are  natives  of  the 
same  municipium.'  Ulpian,  who  also  [Dig.  60,  tit.  i.,  s.  1) 
gives  the  same  definition  of  municipes,  refers  to  tbeori^'na/ 
signification  of  the  term :  *  munerift  participes  recepti  iti  ci- 
vitatem  ut  munera  nobiscum  feoerent*  He  adds  i  '  but 
now,  by  an  abuse  of  the  term,  municipes  is  tbe  name  given 
to  the  citizens  of  any  particular  town,  as  for  example,  a 
Cam  pan  us  or  Puteolanus.  He  who  is  bom  of  aCampanfan 
&ther  and  mother  is  therefhre  a  Campanian :  if  his  mother 
be  of  Puteoli,  be  is  still  a  Campanian  munioeps,  unless  1^ 
some  special  privil^e  (privilegium)  he  is  a  mnnieeps  of  his 
mother's  city,  a  fisvour  which  is  granted  to  some  cities.* 

It  appears  then  that  the  municipium,  as  an  antient 
Roman  institution,  may  be  defined  ^nerally  as  the  oommu- 
nication  of  the  rights  of  Roman  citizens  (and  ss  a  oonse- 
quoDce,  their  liabilities)  to  Italian  towns  by  treaty  or  agree- 
ment. It  thus  resembles  the  isopolity  {hoiroiunia)  of  the 
Greeks.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  the  rights  thus  conferred 
might  be  either  the  complete  riehts  of  Roman  citiaensfaip  or 
only  part  of  such  rights.  Aner  the  freedom  of  the  city 
was  extended  to  all  Itely.ond  subsequently  to  tbe  province^ 
there  was  no  essential  difi'erence  betweeu  a  colonia  and  a 
munioipium«  though  the  origin  of  their  connection  with 
the  Roman  stete  was  very  mllerent.  [Coloitt.]  Thu% 
under  the  emperors,  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  same  towi^ 
whether  it  wu  a  ndoiiia  or  a  muntdiHiim,  might  with  pro 


ptie^  be  flailed  Boiudpest  notwithstandint  the  critioism  ol 

OelUus  (xvi.  13). 

Under  the  Muerors  we  find  various  toms  iit  the  pro- 
vinoMk  as  i&  Spam,  wd  Brilaiii,  dbioh  won  eiaoted  uto 
mimidfia.  The  mambfln  itf  these  tovos  wm  Roman 
citizens,  and  administend  the  tSbin  of  their  own  oemmn- 
nity,  uihjeot  to  the  MMral  laws  by  whidi  all  Ronan  citi- 
zens wero  bound*  A  municipium  had  a  corp<wate  eherae- 
tor,  under  whidi  all  the  munioipes,  thaX  is.  all  the  memben 
of  the  aty,  were  comprehended.  It  would  appear  as  if  tbe 
deouriones  were  somiAimes  oonsidsred  as  the  oorporate  body 
representing  tbe  municipium.  The  muaiciiTium  could  sue 
and  be  sned,  and  could  acquire  and  hold  property.  The 
deouriones  were  the  senate  or  councilof  a  municipium;  and 
tbe  two  chief  muistrates  were  called  duumviri  The  mu- 
nicipia had  also  oUier  local  magistrates ;  and  many  of  them 
had  a  mint  as  we  see  from  their  extant  ooins.  Thus  the 
later  maoicipia  of  Uw  empire  were  in  all  lespeota  like  mo* 
darp  eorp(»ate  towns,  of  which  thi^  wm  undoubtodly  the 
orwin  and  the  type. 

It  follows  from  what  has  been  Hid,  that  ao  Italian  town 
wis  origmally  odled  mwudinuiii,  or  Uie  intwlntaats  muni- 
oipes, s^ely  with  reference  to  tbe  |iarticipatioa  of  tbe  towns* 
men  in  the  privileges  of  Roman  citisens,  and  that  under  the 
republic  such  municipia  were  in  all  respeots  in^pendeat  trf 
Roman  law  in  their  internal  organizatiod.  Tbe  muaieipia 
included  in  the  third  de&nititm  and  the  later  munieipia 
weeted  under  the  emperors  were  improperly  so  called.  ia> 
asmuch  as  tbe  inhabitants  of  these  towns  became  or  were 
Roman  dtizens,  and  in  all  respeots  sutyeot  to  Roman  law. 

The  original  signifioalion  of  municipium  in  the  old 
Roman  oonstitution  is  discussed  by  Niebiuir  {Romm  HiaU, 
voL  ii.)  in  an  instructive  chapter  which  omoitains  aU  tbe 
ueoessary  referenoes.  It  is  not  easy  howevor  to  Herat  to 
all  this  writer's  ojnniona. 

UUNIMBNTS.  This  woid  is  a  derivatioo  from  MMmo, 
wfaidi  s^niAas  *  I  defend,*  and  originally  designated  those 
writings  lu  which  are  recorded  the  transactions  of  former 
times,  out  of  whioh  existing  relations,  in  respect  of  political 
rights,  social  rights,  or  proper^,  arise.  Henc^  by  umwing 
their  origin,  they  d^end  tbe  possession  of  them  1^  those 
who  have  rightfully  inherited  them. 

But  numimentt  has,  in  the  course  of  ages,  acquired  a 
somewhat  different  sense ;  and  from  betokening  the  docu- 
ments themselves,  it  is  s(»netiDies  used  to  ^nol*  tbe  dipo 
sitoriM  of  these  documents. 

Still,  by  those  who  aim  at  speaking  with  precision,  it 
denotes  the  written  documents  themselves.  It  is  also 
rarely  used  in  reference  to  any  small  collection  of  such 
documents,  or  when  the  interest  to  be  d^tndad  is  sm^ 
In  such  oases  the  eorrelative  expressions  are  tiiU'dBadt,  or 
eviderwet,  whieh  meant  however  precisely  the  same  thing, 
only  on  a  smaller  scale.  But  when  we  ipeak  tfae  doov- 
ments  by  whieh  the  rights  of  a  person  .are  defended  in 
whom  a  large  estate  has  centred,  or  who  inherits  an  antient 
title,  or  vast  manorial  at  ecclesiastiral  privil^os,  then  the 
word  of  greater  digni^,  munimaaUt  is  often  UKd ;  and  still 
more  when  the  evidenoee  are  spoken  of  wUd)  ahow  tbe 
right  of  tbe  crown  of  any  kingdom  to  its  possessions,  or 
the  right  of  oiown  or  people  as  sustained. by  wiitton  dseu- 
ments. 

Private  eolleeuons  of  evidences  carely  eontain  anything 
that  is  of  earlier  date  thvi  the  reign  of  Edwprd  L  The 
public  muniments  of  tbe  English  nation  are  .believed  to 
excel  those  of  any  other  nation,  both  in  numlw*  preserva- 
tion, and  the  remoteness  of  the  period  at  whieh  series  or 
classes  begin.  Yet  there  U  little  previous  to  the  leigu  ot 
Richard  L  There  is  no  series  commencing  hsAire  that 
reign,  except  that  of  the  Pipe  Rolb,  the  Giaat  BoU  of  the 
Exchequer,  in  which  were  entered,  year  by  year,  the  receipt* 
of  the  erown,  and  many  of  its  payments,  lliis  series 
bf^ns  in  tbe  second  year  of  King  Henry  U.,  and  from 
that  remote  period  to  the  year  1635,  when  this  mode  of 
keeping  the  account  ceased,  there  is  scarcety  a  roll  wanting 
in  the  wbide  series.  For  thft  times  previous  to  the  begin- 
ning of  that  reign,  one  roll,  wbidi  telongs  to  the  reign  of 
Henry  L,  only  exists  of  this,  series ;  and  the  only  othw 
record  of  great  importance  befere  the  reign  of  Henry  11.  is 
that  called  *  Domesday  Book,'  a  survey  of  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  kingdom,  made  .by  William  the  Conqueror,  a  book 
which  is  stiU  sometimes  appealed  tp  in  detenaining  righto 
of  tbe  crown,  or  of  a  sul^ect  against  tbe  cmwiLjDr  orone 
inljeot  HgiinBt  anotherJ-''9'^'^?'^         w  w  V  I\_ 
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F6r  the  particular  dasaaB  of  pnbUe  mnplmaiiti,  tbtir 
depositories,  preservation,  and  other  tatftmnatioa  ooBearaing 
diem,  see  Recoups,  Public. 

MUN8TER,  one  of  the  four  prorinoea  into  vhloh  Ireland 
is  divided.  It  comprehends  the  southern  part  of  the  islaad, 
and  is  bounded  on  the  west,  south,  and  eoutfa-eaat  hj  the 
AUantio  Oeean ;  on  the  north  and  north-^east  It  is  oonter- 
minoiia  vith  the  provinces  of  Oonnaught  and  Lriniter.  It 
ia  comprehended  hetween  01"  fiy  and  Mf  IS'  N.  lat.,  and 


ttf  and  10*  A3'  W.  Iook*  It»  gtneral  Amn  is  imguhv} 
the  greMast  length  is  mm  the  baoka  of  the  Shsouon 
below  Banagfae*  to  Mism  Head.  144  nules;  the  gMateiit 
breadth,  at  right  aneloi  to  the  leDgth.  is  from  Black  Head, 
in  Galway  Bay,  to  Uie  mouth  of  Waterford  HarbouTt  119 
miles.  The  area  is  ettiniBted  at  4.810,423  statute  ftana.  or 
8141  sq^usrto  miles:  the  popuU^ien  »t  different  periods  haw 
been  as  liUavi,  giving,  in  1831  S73  or  274  to  »  iqiitN 
mile. 


PttpubUiom. 


Data. 

HMruonWaai- 

Utefciipd 

Total  Num- 
Utof 

FVinilhf 
chbflj 
•nplo7«4  la 
Axnciiltiue. 

cliieRy 
MipkijM  ta 
twde.nuiu- 

hMidlmta. 

in  tin 

Totd. 

1792 
1881 
ia31 

Estimated  by  Dr.  Beauibrt  . 
Under  Act  55  Geo.  III.,  c.  120 
Undey  Act  1  Will.  JV,  c  19  ; 

184.546 
306,999 
330,444 

337,'S66 
376,051 

844i77tt 

esis85 

960.119 
1,093»411 

flr5l4«3 
1.133,741 

I,068,00t) 
1.035.613 
8.327,1 

The  general  character  of  the  surfiuse  ia  mountainous. 
The  north-we&tem  extremity  beyond  the  Shannon  is  over- 
spread by  an  irr^lar  group  of  hills  or  mountains,  of  which 
Slievh  Boughty.  or  Bllebh  Baughta,  and  the  Inehiquin 
ICouQtains,  fbrm  part.  Two  ranges  of  mountains  extend 
neuly  across  the  province  from  east  to  wesf,  eaolosing  tiie 
long  narrow  basin  of  the  Blaokwater.  Hie  northern  range 
includes  the  Oommeragh.  Knockmeledown  (9700  feet  higbx 
and  Galtee  Mountains  (3000  feet  high) ;  Ballihowra  Moun- 
tains ;  Slievh  Mtsh,  or  Sliebhmish,  near  Tralee ;  and  at 
the  extreme  west,  Mount  Brandop  (3130  feet  high),  and 
the  heights  about  Dingle :  the  southern  rann  includes  the 
Nagle  and  Bograh  Mountains ;  Magillaouddy's  (or  Mac- 
gillicuddy's)  Reeks  (3405  feet  high)  and  the  other  mountains 
of  KiUamey ;  and,  in  the  extreme  west,  the  mountains  of 
Iveragh  and  Dunkenon.  The  Bhehy  and  Glanerought 
Mountains,  and  other  high  grounds,  are  more  to  the  south- 
wud.  The  western  side  of  the  provioco  is  the  most  ele- 
vated ;  and  the  prinefpal  streams  (exoept  the  Shannon)  flow 
between  the  mountidn  ranges  fiom  west  to  east. 

The  mountalnoiis  ehaiaeter  of  the  pvovinoe,  and  the 
general  direction  of  the  uountain^hains  from  east  to  west 
(or.  more  aocurately.  from  east-north-east  to  west-soutb- 
ffestV  determine  the  outline  of  the  coast.  From  the  mouth' 
of  WaterAffd  Harbour,  the  boundary  of  Munster  and 
Leinster,  to  Baltimore,tbe  eoaat  runs  west«outh->west.  marked 
only  by  small  bays,  with  intervening  headlands,  and  by  the 
lestuaries  of  several  rivers,  moat  of  wfaidi  turn  rather  ab- 
ruptly to  the  south  a  little  above  their  outftd.  These 
eestuaries  fbrm  the  excellent  harbours  of  Waterford,  Dun- 
garvon,  Yougbal,  CJork,  and  Kinsale.  At  the  south-weatem 
extremity  of  this  line  of  coast  is  Gape  Oleer  Uand,  whieh 
takes  its  name  from  a  wril-known  promontory,  the  last 
point  of  British  ground  neually  seen  by  vesseb  in  their  de- 
parture for  Amerios,  and  the  first  on  ueir  ratom. 

The  touth-wsilem  and  westam  eoasls  from  Omps  Clear 
are  marked  by  a  saoeession  of  bluff  promont<»ies,  mmed  by 
the  extremities  of  the  mountain  nnges,  with  the  deep  in- 
tervening bays  of  DunmanuB,  Banti^,  Kenmare,  and 
Dingle.  Worn  Dnnmore  Head,  which  forms  the  narthern 
extremity  of  Din^j^e  Bay,  tbe  eoast  stretches  away  to  tbe 
north-east,  retaining  its  irregular  and  broken  outline.  It 
is  marked  by  the  nay  of  Tnlee  and  the  astuary  of  the 
Shannon. 

Hie  ehief  riveia  are  the  Snir,  the  Kaekwater.  ^  Lee, 
and  the  Bandon.  all  of  viileh,  except  the  Suir,  iu  the  upper 
part  of  itt  course,  and  the  others  just  above  their  outml, 
have  a  general  direction  from  west  to  east.  There  are  not 
many  lakes,  nw  any  of  great  extmt;  tbe  prinoipBL  are 
those  of  KiUam^,  iriuoh  are  moeh  Mserted  to.  from  tho 

Eresqae  heantles  of  tbe  sunmnndiog  soenery.  The 
are  aeiUwr  so  nnnufons  nor  to  ecCensive  as  in  most 
parts  ef  Ireland.  The  provinoe  Is  divided  into  the 
«x  counties  ef  Clau,  Cons.  Kibrt,  Uhbbick,  Tippx- 
RAKY,  and  WA.nnn>u>,  to  tfaa  separate  arlit^s  on  which 
we  refM  for  ftirther  information.  Vor  eocleaiastieal  pur- 
MoDSter  is  nearly  eoinei^t  wiUi  tbe  arrtitepisaopal 
provinoe  of  Cashel,  which  is,  after  tfce  decease  4tf  the  present 
metropolitan,  to  be  united  to  the  prorinoe  of  Dablin.  It 
contains  the  diooeses  of  Cashet  Smly,  Kilfonon.  Killalee, 
Wateited,  Idinoio^  Oorfc,  RoM,  OeyiWi  Uoerisk,  Aiitoi 


and  Aghadoe.  several  of  which  are  already  united,  or  are 
to  be  so  at  the  decease  of  the  present  holders,  by  virtue  of 
the  hita  act  for  regnlatlng  the  diooeiw  of  .the  Iwh  Eiitur 
bliihed  Chunh. 

Hiis  distriot.  at  an  early  pariod,  eonsiitod  of  tw9  distrieto 
one  of  these,  whidi  wu  loiMtinee  d«slgnatad  SoiiUi 
Uunster.  and  induded  the  dlstrtot  of  Desmond,  and  pro- 
bably of  Ormond.  comprehended  aU  that  part  of  the 
province  whitA  is  soutb-eaitt  of  tbe  Shannon  (Fingtaa's 
Braviat  qfJrekmd)  and  is  now  divided  into  the  five  counties 
of  Waterford,  Tipperary.  Cork,  Kerry,  and  limeriek.  The 
other  part  was  north-west  of  (heSbannoo  ( Fiogbu's  Brwiati, 
and  oomprehendod  the  pNsent  county  of  Clare.  This  part 
was  antiently  known  ae  Tbomond,  Nwlb  Mawter*  or' 
O'Bryen's  Country. 

The  kingdom  of  Munater  existed  at  an  early  period  of 
Irish  histoiy  i  and  in  the  eleventh  century  Brian,  sumamed 
Bouoime  or  Bore,  aoquired  so  high  a  reputation  for  valour 
and  wisdom  aa  to  be  enabled  to  usurp  the  sovoreif  nty  of 
Ireland  satooedentiy  held  by  the  king  of  MeaUk  [Miath.] 
Brian  foil  at  CSoatarf.  flgbting  against  the  Danes  and  meh 
of  the  Irish  as  supported  th«n.  The  soverdgnty  of  Inriiuid 
(which  was  indeact  little  vnom  than  nominaDdid  not  iwnain 
in  his  family,  whioh  ai  the  tine  of  the  Eoglidi  invasion 
seems  to  have  retained  only  Thomond,  the  sept  or  fhmily  of 
MaoArthy  or  MaoCarty  having  aoquired  the  obiaf  dcvai- 
nien  in  Daamond  or  South  Munstw.  ^Hw  aupranaoy  of 
Roderic  O'Connor,  king  of  Connaught  and  paraiaottBt  of 
the  Irish  priooes,  was  reoognised  by  these  eniefrains.  At 
an  early  period  of'the  contest  between  the  Aoglo-NonnaDs 
and  the  native  Irish  the  prince  of  Thomond  joined  the  party 
of  tbe  invaders  (a.^  U71>;  and  when  Henry  II.  in  person 
landed  at  Waterford.  the  prince  of  Desmond  made  hu  sub- 
mission U-o.  1173).  and  wm  admitted  to  retain  his  princi- 
pality on  ecmdition  of  homage  and  tribute.  Water&rd  bad 
been  previously  taken  by  storm,  and  Cork  and  JUmeritdt 
were  occupied ;  and  the  inferior  obiefUina  ned  wUk  the 
superior  in  the  iwadinaw  of  their  fubnUaon.  Henry's 
vara  having  obliged  him  to  weaken  his  army  in  JreWnd, 
the  nativoa  nue  in  rebeUion.  and  among  them  the  princes 
of  Thomond  and  Paswond.  When  the  English  rallied. 
Thomond  wu  the  first  attacked ;  Limerick  (which  appears 
to  have  belonged  to  this  princi|nUty)  was  taken  tuf.  l )  74 
or  1 175).  and  O'Brien,  after  a  stout  ;««iatance,  was  obliged 
(0  submit  (A,D,  U7$)>  The  [ninoe  of  posmond  was  also 
obliged  to  come  to  tenna  with  Co^an  and  FiuStepboo. 
two  Norman  adventurers,  who  acqutred  large  oowessions 
round  Cork>  Dissension  among  the  oativas  themselves, 
w  between  them  and  tbe  new  comers,  epntinued  however 
for  a  Uhw  tune  to  distract  the  province.  South  Munater 
was  divided  into  oonnties.  as  at  presonL  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII..  whw  Finglas  drew  up  fii*  •  previat  i'  burrho- 
mond  continued  tUl  aft^  that  time  under  its  native  princes. 
The  «hi«f  fetnilies  of  the  ADglo-NarmaQ  race  who  settled 
in  HoQster  were  the  FitzTbomoseii  twU  of  Desmond,  the 
BuUers  egrl^  of  Ornund.  the  Geraldines.  Barr)»,  Eocbes. 
and  Coguta. 

In  toe  Unja  of  Bliaabeth  an  attempt  was  made  to  esta- 
blish an  English  oplony  in  the  ^vuifie,  on  the  lands  of  the 
eecl  ef  Deunoad  uui  his  ad; 
k«t  tbe  Httmpt  net  with  hut 
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of  frequent  rebellion  an  officer  governed  MuQSter  under 
the  ton-deputy  of  Ireland,  with  the  title  of  president.  The 

Srovinoewas  about  this  time  the  scene  of  invasion  by  a 
panish  ferce,  whioh  was  obliged  to  surrender  (ajj.  1601- 
1602.) 

Clare,  fflr  nKtmond,  yipears  to  have  been  fimnerly  oonsi* 
dered  as  belonging  to  Connaught  rather  than  Munster.  It 
was  made  shire-ground  with  Connaught  in  the  eleventh 
y«ar  of  Blicabetffs  reign.  It  remained  part  of  Connaught 
till  1601.  when  it  was  added  to  Munster,  but  it  continued 
to  be  included  in  the  Connaught  dreuit  till  as  late  as  1 792. 

MUNSTER,  one  of  the  three  governments  into  which 
the  Prussian  province  of  Westphalia  is  divided,  is  com- 
posed of  the  pnncipali^  of  Munster,  the  counties  of  Teck- 
unbur^  and  Pnunan  lingen,  and  the  (bUowiiue  mediatised 
territonei,  vii.  Ha  principalities  of  Rhnna-Wolbeek  (*.«. 
the  portion  not  belonging  to  Hanover),  Salm-Aahaus,  and 
Salm-Booholt,  the  eountfes  of  Horstmar,  Recklinghausen, 
and  Steinftirt;  and  the  lordships  of  Anholt,  Dulmen,  Geh- 
nen,  and  Qronau.  It  is  bounoed  on  the  nwtb-west  by  the 
Netherlands,  on  the  north-east  by  Hanover,  on  the  esst  by 
Hinden,  on  the  south  by  Arensbei^  and  Diisseldort  and  on 
the  south-west  by  Geves.  Its  area  is  2800  square  miles,  and 
the  population,  in  1S38,  was  435,276.  It  is  divided  into 
ten  circles.  The  bishopric  of  Munster  was  fimnerlytfae 
largest  in  the  circle  of  Westphalia,  having  an  area  of 
3800  square  miles,  and  350,000  inhabitants.  Origin- 
ally, under  the  hereditary  protectorate  of  the  counts  of 
TeoklMiba^,  it  was  elevated,  in  the  twelfth  century,  to  the 
lank  of  m  prindpalitv  of  the  en^irs.  !bi  1708  a  seat  and 
votab  the  council  of  the  princes  of  the  empixB  was  granted 
to  Aebishop,  who  wu  director  of  the  einde;  bntthisgrant 
was  never  carried  into  ^bbL  After  1719  the  arahbtshop  of 
Cologne  was  always  bishop  of  Munster.  In  1803  the  bishop- 
ric was  secularisei^  and  divided  between  Prussia,  the  princes 
of  Salm-Salm  and  Salm-Kybuig.  the  rhinwrava  of  Salm, 
and  the  dukes  of  Oldenburg,  Croy,  Looz-Corswaren,  and 
Aremberg.  Prussia  formed  out  of  its  share,  which  was  about 
1300  square  miles,  with  1 20,000  inhabitaotB,  the  principality 
of  Munster,  whii^  by  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  in  1807,  was  ceded 
to  France,  ,and  united  witn  the  grand-duchy  of  Be^,  fVom 
which  a  part  of  it  was  taken  in  1810,  and,  with  portions 
previously  allotted  to  the  above-mentioned  princes,  was  in- 
corporated with  the  Firench  empire.  The  congress  of  Vienna 
restored  to  Pmssia  its  prinapali^  of  Mfinster,  except  a 
imall  distrie^  twether  with  sonnign^  over  the  parts  of 
the  bishopriB  bdongittg  to  the  bonies  of  Salm,  Cmy,  and 
Looi-Cormieii.  QldoDbnrg  likewise  leeovered  its  ihar^ 
and  Hanorcr  obtained  tho  sovereign^'  of  tb«  mediattied 
poMMsknu  in  Munster  of  ^  duke  (tf  Aremberg.  ' 

M^NSTBR,  the  capital  of  the  whole  provinee  of  West- 
phalia, as  well  as  of  the  government  and  circle  of  Uie  flame 
name,  is  situated  on  the  riw  Aa,  about  eight  miles  above 
its  junction  with  the  Ems,  end  on  the  canal  leading  to  Max- 
haten.  It  lies  in  52°  N.  lat  and  Z'SO'  E.  long.,  inaflat  and 
moderateh'  fertile  country,  190  Paris  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  It  was  formerly  well  fortified,  but  in  1765  the  moat 
was  drained,  and  the  ramparts  converted  into  public  walks 
which  surround  the  ci^,  and  are  planted  with  four  rows  of 
lime-trees.  At  the  same  time  the  citadel  was  demolished, 
and  the  fine  palace  of  the  prince-bishop  erected  on  the  site. 
The  town  ii,  on  the  whole,  well  built ;  the  houses  are  lotty, 
but  infs;ular ;  those  in  the  marlu^idace  have  piazsas  or 
colonnades ;  the  streets  are  broad,  and  several  of  toe  pubUo 
buildii^  worthy  of  notioe.  Of  the  eight  chnrehe^  the  prin- 
cipal are— thecathedralfWithaehi^Moontainuig  themonn- 
ment  of  bishop  Galm  (standing  in  the  Close,  m  Cathedral 
Square,  which  is  surrounded  by  flue  building),  adorned 
with  admirable  sculptures  and  possessing  alarge  library ;  and 
the  church  of  St.  Lambortt  built  in  the  finest  Gh)thic  s^le, 
to  the  lofty  stoeple  of  which  the  three  iron  baskets  or  cages 
are  still  suspended  which  contained  the  remains  of  the  no- 
torious John  Bocholt,  or  Bockel,  commonly  called  John  of 
Lnden,  and  his  two  chief  accomplices,  who,  after  obstinately 
defending  the  ci^  against  the  bishop,  w«e  made  prisoners, 
and  tortured  to  death  with  red-hot  pincers.  [ANABAmsrs.] 
Among  the  other  buildings  are,  the  palace  of  the  bishop^ 
the  senate-house  with  ita  fine  Gothic  front  the  patooee 
the  barons  von  Romberg  and  Droeto,  and  the  mansions  of 
several  of  the  nobili^.  Hie  untvecsity  waa  abashed  in 
1818,  and  itsfrinde  aengned  to  thoMax-Frederio's  aeadony. 
Ibnnded  by  the  king  in  1884,  to  the  Roman  OathoUe  lemi- 
nery^anddiegynnuiuHioflCGniterandPadertKffn.  The 


aeadMny  has  a  theol<^;ical  and  .a  philosophioal  freulty,  and 
is  attMidad  by  350  students.  The  CTmnasium  has  a  library 
of  25,000  volumes,  and  is  frequented  by  nearly  400  students. 
The  loss  which  the  citisens  sustained  by  the  secularisation 
of  the  bishopric  has  been  made  up  by  the  citr  becoming  the 
seat  of  all  the  great  offices  of  the  province  of  Westphalia,  and 
still  more  by  the  trade  in  linens,  woollens,  yam,  RhHiisfa 
wine,  hams,  &c..  which  has  incrrased  in  an  extraordinary 
degree  within  the  last  twenty-five' years.  Munster  has  a 
suteical  school,  a  veterinary  school,  a  botanic  garden,  an 
asylnm  fbr  the  deaf  and  ivnb,  and  a  gretf  aimwer  of  cha- 
ritable institatieni.  Tbe  population,  ia  January,  1838, 
was  19,703. 

Munster  was  ibnnded  at  the  end  of  die  uxth  eentniy, 
and  called  Meiland.  and  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  century 
Miningerode.  In  972  it  was  oonqnered  by  Qiarlemagne. 
who  founded  the  bishopric  bnilt  a  fine  diureh  and  a 
monastery  {monoHeritm),  whanoe  it  derived  ita  name 
Miinster. 

In  the  many  wan  which  have  desolated  Germany,  Miin- 
ster was  frequently  taken ;  but  it  is  above  all  celebrated  on 
account  of  the  peace  concluded  there  in  1648,  which  put  as 
end  to  the  Thirty  Years'  war.  The  hall  in  the  senate-house 
where  the  treaty  was  s^med  is  still  presttved  in  the  same 
stete,  and  is  adorned  wiih  the  portraits  of  all  the  ambassa^ 
dors  who  were  engaged  in  those  memorable  negotiations. 

MUNSTER,  SEBASTIAN,  bom  at  Inglesheim,  in  the 
palatinate  of  tiie  Rhine,  in  1489,  became  a  Franciscan 
monk,  but  afterwards  adopted  Luther's  refmnation,  and 
rqiaired  to  Basle,  where  he  was  made  nrofbsear  of  Hebrew, 
in  which  language  be  was  very  learned.  He  was  also  well 
acquainted  widi  mathematics.  He  died  of  the  plagne,  at 
Basle^  in  155S.  His  worin  are— 1,  'Biblia  Hehraiea  Cbar 
ractere  Singulari  apud  Judsos  Germanos  in  usn  recepto^ 
cum  Latins  Planeque  Nova  Translatione,  adiectis  insuper  e 
Rabbinorum  Commentariis  Annotationibttt^  so,*  foU,  Basle, 
1 534-35 ;  reprinted  in  2  vols,  fol.,  in  1 546,  with  OMuideTable 
additions  and  correctionB.  2. '  Grammatica  Chaldaica,'  4toL 
3,  *  Dietionarium  Chaldaicum  non  tem  adChaldaieos  inter- 
pretes,  quam  ad  Rabbinwum  intelligenda  Commentaria 
necessarium,*  4to.  4,  'Dictiouarium  Trilingue,'  Latin. 
Greek,  and  Hebrew,  fol.  S,  *  Captivitatea  JudMrum  incerti 
autoris.'  Hebrew  and  latin,  8vo.  6.  *  Catalog  us  omnium 
prBCflfrtorum  legis  Mosaics,  qus  ab  Hebrais  sexcenta  et 
ootodeeiei  nnmenmtnr,  cum  suceincte  Rabtanomm  upo- 
sitioiie  et  additione  tradititniuin,'  &e.,  Hebrew  wid  I^im, 
8m  7,  *  Organum  Ursnieum  ;  theorica  omntnm  ]^net- 
arom  motos,  canonea,*  ftiL  8,  '  Gosmwraphia  Univemhs,* 
ibi.,  1544,  which  was  translated  into  Gorman,  Froich,  Ita- 
lian, English,  Bohemian,  and  other  languages.  It  is  one  of 
the  first  universal  geographies  publishM  in  modem  times, 
and  is  remarkably  well  executed  considering  the  age  in 
whioh  it  was  written.  The  author  is  most  diffuse  in  treat- 
ing of  Germany  and  Switaerland.  He  gives  a  description 
ofthe  principal  towns,  tiwir  history,  the  laws,  manners,  and 
arts  of  Uie  people ;  the  remarkable  animals  of  the  country, 
the  productioiis  of  the  soil,  the  mines,  &e. ;  and  the  whole 
is  illustrated  by  woodcuts,  wiUi  a  portrait  of  the  author. 
Miinstw  mentirau  several  learned  men  of  his  time  who  fur- 
nished him  with  an  aocount  of  their  respective  oonntries,  of 
Sardinia,  the  Ulyrioum,  &c.  He  also  gives  s^imena  of 
several  langtu^ee.  9,  '  Rudimente  mathematica  in  duos 
librae  dimtta.'  10^  *  Horologii^raphia,'  being  a  treatise  of 
gnomoniekfl. 

Hfinster  translated  into  Latin  sevml  works  of  the  learned 
Hebrew  grammarian  Elias  Levita  on  the  Maaswah,  and  on 
Hebrew  grammar.  He  also  wrote  notes  to  Pomponius 
Mela  and  SoUnus.  Hia  Commentarisa  upon  ■ereral  books 
of  the  Old  Testament  are  inserted  among  tbe  'Oritici 
Saeri.' 

MUNTJAC  or  MUNTJAK.  [Disk,  voL  viii.,  p.  363.] 
In  1838  Mr.  Ogilby  pointed  out  the  characten  of  a  new 
species  of  Muntiac  Deer,  a  male,  which  had  died  at  the 
nrdens  of  the  Zoohwical  Society  in  the  R^ent's  Park. 
This  species  is  about  the  same  size  as  the  oommon  Indiac 
Maniac  but  has  a  loi^r  head  and  tail  There  was  moit 
blue  and  lasa  red  in  t&  goienl  tint  of  eokmr,  and  there 
was  no  white  over  die  homi,  so  apparrat  in  it»  eongenen^ 
lb.  Ogilby  named  the  speeiefl  Cmnu  Rteverit  after  J.  R. 
Rmvos,  Esq.  who  brought  it  frcu  China.  A  (bmale  vrhidi 
aooompanied  the  male  was  living  whm  Mr.  OgUbj  described 
the  speoiea,  and  had  latdy  produced  a  ftwn  which  was 
ipettad,  as  ia  <eneii4}]g,fi^<B^^^dg|^  of  tht 
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C«rmd€e.   (ZooL  iVoe..  1838.)    CoL  Sykeg  itatM  that  the 
Cervtu  Muntjak  is  the  BaHur  of  the  i&uihrattas,  and  that  it 
is  a  natiTo  (tf  the  West«n  Ghauts  of  Dukhun  (Deccau), 
but  is  new  aeen  on  the  ^lina.  {Zook  Proe^  1831.) 
MUONIO-ELF.  [BoroMu.] 

HUR^'D  (AHURAHT)  L.  son  of  Otkhan,  sultan  of  the 
Ottomans,  succeeded  hii  fother,  a-d.  1360,  when  be  was 
Arty-one  yean  of  a^  He  fixed  his  residence  at  Adria- 
nople,  where  he  raised  •  handaome  mosque,  which  still 
«Ki»ts.  He  conquered  part  of  Macedonia  and  Thessaly, 
concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  and  alliance  with  John  Palso- 
loffus,  emperor  of  Constantioople,  and  married  the  daughter 
or  the  despotos  or  prince  of  Serria.  Murad  paid  great 
attention  to  the  discipline  of  his  army,  and  especially  of  his 
in^try :  he  fbiinded  the  corps  of  Jamsaries,  which  after- 
wards coDtributed  greatly  to  tn<i  extension  of  Turkish  con- 
quest [Janizaribs.]  Gontuz,thesonofUurad,andAndro- 
nicus.  the  son  of  John  Palieologus,  fought  together  against 
the  Bulgarians  and  other  SdiaTonian  tribes,  whom  they 
defeatea  at  Sirminm  on  the  Danube.  An  intimacy  grew 
up  between  the  two  young  princes,  of  which  Andronicas 
availed  himself  to  persuade  his  friend  to  revolt  against  his 
&thOT;  and  whilst  both  Uurad  and  John  Pttkeologus  were 
in  Asia,  the  two  younger  princes  jointlv  assumed  ue  sove- 
reign authority  in  Europe.  Murad  nowever  soon  came 
back,  bringing  with  him  the  Greek  emperor;  the  troops, 
which  were  chiefly  Turkish,  returned  to  their  allegiance ; 
and  the  two  young  men,  having  shut  themselves  up  in  the 
town  of  Demotica,were  taken  prisoners.  Murad  sent  Aa- 
dronicus  to  his  father  at  Constantinople,  insisting  upon  his 
immediate  punishment  John  Paueologus  ordered  the 
eyes  of  Andronicus  to  be  put  oat,  but  the  operation  was 
performed  only  upon  one.  Murad  caused  biMh  his  son's 
eyes  to  he  put  ou^  after  which  we  hear  no  m«e  of  the 
younfc  prince.  Some  time  after.  Manuel,  the  second  son 
uf  John  Palnolof^s,  whom  his  father  had  associated  vrith 
him  in  the  empire,  having  given  cause  of  suspicion  to 
Murad,  was  besiq;ed  by  the  sultan  in  Thessalonica,  whilst 
his  own  father  did  not  dare  to  assist  him.  Manuel  sur- 
rendered the  town  and  cast  himself  on  the  mercy  of  the 
sultan,  who  forgave  him.  John  Paleeol^us,  ashamed  of 
his  humiliating  condition,  proceeded  to  Western  Europe, 
leaving  Manuel  to  govern  in  bis  absence.  In  the  meantime 
Murad  extended  his  power  into  Asia  Minor,  and  annexed 
Phrygia  to  hia  dominions;  whilst  his  general  Karatine 
conquered  a  great  part  of  Albania,  sending  an  immense 
number  of  women  awl  children  across  the  Straits  of  Gallipoli 
u  slaves  into  Asia.  Lasarus,  prince  of  Servia,  alarmed  at 
the  progress  of  the  Ottomans,  formed  a  league  with  the 
Hungarians,  Dalmatians,  and  other  nekhbouring  nations, 
md  led  his  troops  in  person  against  Murad,  who  met  him 
in  the  {dains  of  Cassovia.  A  fearful  battle  took  plac^ 
A-a  1389,  in  which  the  Turks  had  the  advantage,  and 
totally  defeated  the  Christians.  Lasarus  himself  was  taken 
prisoner.  Murad,  while  inspecting  the  field  of  battle  after 
the  fight  was  over,  received  a  dea£y  blow  from  a  wounded 
Albanian  who  was  lying  on  the  ground  near  him.  The 
Turkish  soldiers,  in  revenge,  massacred  all  the  prisoners, 
including  the  prince  of  Servia.  Murad  himself  died  in  a 
few  honn,  after  a  reigp  of  thirty  years,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Bayasid.  He  was  a  strict  observer  of  the  religion 
of  the  Korin,  severe  but  just,  and  simple  in  his  dress  and 
habits.  His  body  was  interred  with  duwe  of  hia  ancestors, 
at  Brass  in  Bidtynia. 

MURAD  n.,  son  of  Mahomet  L,  succeeded  his  &th«r 
A.D.  1421,  being  then  twenty-two  years  of  age.  An  impostor 
had  made  his  appearance  in  his  bther's  lifetime,  pretending 
to  be  Mustapha,  Bayasid's  eldest  son,  who  had  fiillen  in  the 
battle  of  Angora,  in  1401,  against  l^merlane.  The  Greek 
emperor,  pretending  to  believe  him,  protected  him  against 
the  wrath  of  Mahomot ;  and,  after  the  death  of  the  fatter, 
actually  entered  into  a  treaty  with  him,  and  acknowlet^d 
him  as  sultan.  Murad  was  then  at  Brusa.  The  pretended 
Mustapha  established  his  court  at  Adrianople,  and  was 
acknowledged  by  several  pashas  and  other  officers.  The 
first  army  which  Mturad  sent  against  him  was  defeated; 
but  Muiad  soon  aftar  took  the  fiild  in  person,  and  bemg 
aadsted  by  the  Genoese,  who  ftarnished  him  wiUi  vessels  to 
cany  his  army  acroas  the  Strsita  of  GalUpoli,  he  defeated 
the  troops  of  Hnstapha,  took  Adrianople,  and,  having  seized 
ths  prvtender.  had  nim  hanged,  ajx  1432.  Murad  then 
turned  against  Hannel,  ravaged  Macedonia  and  Thraoia, 
uid  thnataned  Cnistaatinopw;  but  Manuel  lucoeeded  in 
P.O.  NO.W3. 


stirring  up  another  insurrection  in  Asia,  in  favour  of  anctfav 
Mustapha,  Murad's  younger  brother.  Murad  was  obliged 
to  leave  Europe  to  quell  the  insurrection,  and  soon  after 
the  Greek  emperor  died,  A.n.  14S4,  leaving  to  bis  successor, 
John  Palwjlogus  II.,  the  broken  remains  of  his  empire. 
Murad  dispersed  the  insnrgents  at  Nicea,  and  had  his 
two  brothers  strai^i;led,  in  oner  to  take  sway  all  pretext 
for  further  insurrections.  On  his  return  to  Europe^  he 
obliged  John  Palnologus  to  pay  him  trflmt^  Meantime 
the  Venetians  had  taken  possession  of  Thessalonica  with  the 
consent  of  the  inhabitants.  Miuad  laid  siege  to  it,  and 
took  it,  after  a  long  resistance,  in  1429,  when  the  town 
was  sacked,  and  all  the  surviving  inhabitants  were  carried 
into  slavery.  Murad  afterwards  marched  against  Servia, 
although  one  of  his  wives  was  Mary,  sister  of  George, 
the  despotos  or  prince  of  that  country.  He  took  Semen- 
dria,  and  obligM  George  to  take  reftiee  at  the  court  of 
LadidauB,  king  of  Hungary  and  Poland,  to  whom  be  gave 
up  the  stronghold  of  Belgrade.  The  gallant  Hnniwades, 
at  the  bead  of  the  Hungarians,  having  defeated  the  Turks, 
Murad  entered  into  a  truce  of  ten  years  with  Ladislaus,  who 
swore  to  observe  it  feithfuUy ;  but  being  encouraged  by  the 
Venetians,  by  the  woywode  of  Valachia,  and  by  the  pope 
himself,  Eugenius  IV.,  who  sent  him  Cardinal  Julian 
Cesarini  to  quiet  his  scruples,  by  tdling  him  that  an  oath 
taken  to  an  unbeliever  was  not  binding,  Ladidaus  broke 
the  truce,  and  advanced  with  a  laive  army  of  Hungaiiani, 
Poles,  Valachians,  and  others,  to  S^ma,  where  he  was  met 
by  Murad.  A  desperate  battle  followed:  Hunnyades 
defeated  tiie  left  wing  of  the  Turks ;  but  not  being  supported 
by  the  rest;  the  whtde  Christian  army  was  cut  to  pieces, 
A.D.  1444.  Ladislaus  fainiaelf  iUl,  together  wiOi  the 
GessrinL 

Murad  soon  after  abdicated  the  throne  in  fevcmr  of  bis 
son  Mahomet;  then  fifteen  years  old,  and  retired  to  Hag 
nesia.  But  seeing  the  disorders  which  broke  out  in  the 
empire,  owing  to  the  youth  of  bis  son,  he  resumed  his  au- 
thority, quelled  the  incipient  anarchy,  and  turned  his  arms 
^inst  Scanderb^,  who  however  repulsed  him  at  the  si^e 
of  Croia.  He  then  marched  ^inst  Hunnyades,  whom  be 
defeated  with  great  loss.  Murad  died  of  illness  at  Adriano- 
ple, in  1451,  f^r  a  reign  of  thurty  years.  Murad  possessed 
several  great  qualities,  but  was  sensual  and  orneL  He  was 
succeeded  by  Mahomet  II, 

MURAD  IIL,  son  of  Selim  IL,  succeeded  hia  &tber  in 
1575,  being  then  thirty-one  years  old.  In  1578  he  beg^  a 
war  against  Persia,  which  lasted  till  1690,  when  peace  was 
made,  Persia  hemg  obliged  to  resign  to  the  Turks  the  towns 
of  Talffis,  Oen^  Shirvan,  and  Khars,  with  their  teiri- 
tories.  In  1592  be  sent  an  army  into  Hungary,  whidi  re- 
pulsed the  Austrians  near  Gran,  and  took  tM  fortress  of 
Raab.  But  afterwards  the  Turkish  armies  met  with  re- 
verses, and  the  prince  of  Transylvania  having  joined  the 
emperor,  and  the  woywode  of  Valachia  having  revolted 
against  the  sultan,  the  Turks  lost  Orsowa  and  Silistria,  with 
a  vast  number  of  men.  In  the  midst  of  these  disasters, 
Murad  died  of  the  stone,  at  Constantinople,  in  January, 
1595,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  Mahomet  Murad 
was  fond  of  war,  and  yet  never  went  to  the  field  in  person. 
(Mignot;  KnowUys.) 

MURAD  IV.,  nn>hew  of  sultan  Mustapha  I.,  who  was  de- 
posed, in  1622,  by  the  Janixaries,  suooeeMd  his  nnde  when 
fourteen  years  ou.  The  first  yeua  of  his  r^n  were  mwked 
Inr  tercnes  on  tiie  nde  of  Hunguy  as  well  M  on  the  frontiers 
of  Persis,  die  Ottomans  being  tnen  at  war  both  with  tho 
emperor  and  the  shah;  but  in  1627,  sultan  Murad  being 
now  of  age,  and  having  concluded  peace  with  the  em- 
peror Ferdinand  H.,  turned  all  his  attention  ti>ward8 
rersia,  and  laid  siege  to  Bagdad,  where  the  Persians  bad  a 
garrison.  Meantime  the  Janisaries  having  broken  out  into 
insurrection,  Murad  showed  great  spirit  and  succeeded  in 
restoring  obedience.  In  1635  be  repaired  in  person  to  the 
army  against  Persia,  but  was  obliged  to  retire.  In  1637, 
having  made  great  preparations,  he  again  took  the  field  in 
person,  and  in  the  following  year  captured  Bagdad  after  an 
obstinate  defence,  when  he  ordered  the  whole  uopulation, 
without  distinction  of  age  or  sex,  to  be  massacred.  In  1639 
he  returned  to  Constantinople,  and  made  peace  with  Ptoaia, 
Bagdad  remaining  in  the  possession  of  the  Turks.  In  1640 
Murad  died  of  a  debauch  in  drinking,  to  which  he  was 
much  addicted.  His  severity  repressed  the  disorderly 
spirit  of  the  soldiers,  and  the  rehellions  (^^wrashas  dur- 
ing his  reign,  which  was  uponj^^^^  X?*^!^ 
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bat  hii  onuUy  and  ddbwvdMiy  have  marked  la  ehanetor  ai 

one  of  the  wo»t  phaces  of  tneOUomani.   (Rycault,  TVrA- 
ith  Hutory.) 

MURJE'NID^,  or  ANGUI'LUDiB,  a  fiunily  of  ilshM 
bdODgine  to  the  aeotion  of  the  Halaoopterygii  called  ApodM, 
These  flsaw  have  an  elongated  and  often  oylindrical  body, 
covered  by  a  tbick  and  soft  akin  in  wfaiidi  the  leales  are 
deeply  imbedded  and  toaroely  wpaimt  They  have  no 
o<Boa,  but  nearly  all  are  fumiabed  with  a  natatory  bladder. 
In  the  fint  group,  wbifih  conttitutas  the  great  i^nos  Ma- 
rsBDa  of  IjnuEBus,  tiie  opercula  are  small  and  enveloped  in 
the  skin ;  the  gill-openine  is  small,  and  is  situated  fur  baek, 
an  arraogement  wnich,  by  more  completely  proteoUng  the 
bmnofain.  permit*  theae  nshee  to  live  a  long  time  out  <iS 
water:  they  have  no  ventral  flna. 

The  flpeoiea  of  the  genus  Angvilla  are  distinguished  by 
the  poaaearion  of  meloral  flna;  the  dorsal,  anal,  and  caudal 
fins  are  united.  "Hie  doraal  omnmenoes  at  a  considerable 
distanoe  behind  the  pectorals ;  the  uppur  jav  is  shorter  than 
the  lower;  the  gills  opening  by  a  small  aperture  on  each 
side,  situated  beneath  the  pectoral  fln.  Three  (if  not  fbur) 
speciea  of  Angtdlla,  or  eel,  are  found  in  this  oountry*-the 
uiarp-aosed  eel,  the  broad-nosed  eel,  and  the  tnig. 

The  sharp-nosed  eel  (Angtdlla  aotttiro9tri»,  Yarretl)  may 
be  diatinguisbed,  as  its  name  implies,  by  its  oomparatively 
nanow  and  sharp  muaile.  *  The  head  is  oompressed,  the 
top  convex,  depreued  as  it  slopes  fbrvards;  the  eyes 
small,  placed  immediatel;f  over  the  angle  of  the  mouth: 
irides  reddish*yeUow :  the  Java  wy  narrow,  slightly  rounded 
at  the  end;  the  lower  jaw  the  loi^nest;  nostrils  with  two 
openings  on  eaeh  aids*  one  ttthnlar,  the  other  m  sfaigle  ori- 
floe ;  both  jawa  flimiahed  with  a  Munow  band  of  snudlteeth : 
gape  small;  various  mucous  pores  about  the  month  and 
oUier  parts  of  the  head ;  gill-opening  a  small  aperture  im- 
mediately before  and  rather  below  the  origin  of  we  pectoral 
fin ;  the  scales  on  the  bodv  rather  small ;  dorsal  fln  extend- 
ing over  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  whole  length  of  the 
fiah;  anal  fln  occupying  mora  than  half  of  the  whole  length; 
both  united  at  the  end,  forming  a  tail ;  the  number  of  rays 
in  the  first  fins  not  easily  ascertained,  from  the  thickness  of 
the  akin ;  the  lateral  line  exhibits  a  long  series  of  mucous 
or^oes;  vertebne  IIS.  The  vent  includes  fbur  distinct 
openings,  the  most  anterior  of  which  leads  upwards  to  the 
intestine,  the  posterior  to  the  urinary  bladder,  in  a  direction 
backwards^  and  one  elongated  lateral  opening  on  each  side 
commamoating  with  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  as  m  other 
bony  flsl^*  Colour  of  the  ui^r  sur&ee  of  hc*d  and  body 
Twy  dark  olive-green;  tmda-  surflue  silvery:  the  coknuing 
however  varies  sotnawhat  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
water  in  which  tbe  animal  livea,  as  in  other  fishes ;  in  those 
Ibund  in  clear  streams  the  colours  are  bright,  whibt  those 
ftmnd  in  muddy  waters  are  dnsky. 

This  species  is  common  in  streams,  takes,  Sec,  through- 
out the  country.  The  eel  is  said  to  be  averse  to  cold,  and 
in  the  autumn  migrates  down  the  rivers  to  leach  the  warm 
brackish  water,  where  it  passes  the  ^nter  and  deposits  its 
spawn.  In  tbe  spring  the  yonn^  fry  may  be  seen  making 
their  way  up  the  streama,  sometimes  Ih  immense  numbers. 
Such  adesire  do  the  youne  eels  (about  three  inches  in  length) 
appear  to  have  togo  up  tne  stream,  that  their  course  is  not 
easily  stopped.  Ine  writer  of  this  has  seen  a  flood-gate,  six 
or  seven  fbet  in  height,  m  parts  covered  with  them,  and  has 
observed  many  succeed  in  passing  over  this  perpendicular 
banriar,  \n  availing  themselves  of  the  tricklinjg  water  which 
escimed  through  the  crevices  of  the  wood-work. 

Tnose  eels  which  live  in  ponds,  and  cannot  therefbre 
migrate,  bury  themselves  in  tbe  msd  during  the  winter 
months.  In  these  cases  however  they  will  sometimes  leave 
the  water,  and,  availing  themselves  of  the  wet  grass  during 
Xbib  night,  travel  considerable  distances,  in  order  to  reach  a 
stream ;  they  are  known  also  to  leave  certain  ponda,  the 
water  of  which  does  not  suit  them,  and  to  make  ^eir  way 
over  land  to  other  and  more  ftivourable  situationa. 

The  question  as  to  whether  tbe  eel  be  an  oviparous  or 
viviparous  fish  has  been  much  discussed ;  many  have  ima^ 
gined  that  it  bronght  forth  its  young  alive^  but  there  appears 
to  be  better  nouncb  for  the  belief  XtaX  it  is  oviparous. 

*  The  London  market,'  Mr.  Tarrdl  infbrma  us, '  is  prin- 
cipally sTipplied  from  Holland  by  Dutch  fishermen.  There 
axe  two  companies  in  Holland,  having  five  teasels  each: 
their  vessels  are  built  with  a  capacious  well,  in  which  large 
<|Qantities  of  eels  are  preserved  alive  tQl  wanted.  One  or 
mote  of  these  Tesaels  may  be  constantly  seen  lying  off  BQ- 


lingsgate;  the  othees  go  to  Holland  for  ftvsh  supplies, 
eadi  hrioffing  a  cargo  of  10,0(H)  to  20,000  potmds  weight  <^ 
live  ed^  ft*  whwh  the  Dutdi  merchant  pays  a  duty  of  ISL 
per  cargo,  for  his  pomission  to  sell.' 

The  broad-nosed  eel  {AngvUia  lattroitris,  Yarrell)  is  not 
uncommon,  and  is  often  found  in  the  same  waters  as  the 
shannnosed  speciea,  from  which  it  is  readily  distinguished 
by  the  oomparatively  greater  breadth  of  its  head,  and  the 
situation  of  the  ey^  which  is  placed  in  advance  of  the  ang^ 
of  the  mouth.  The  body  is  moreover  thicker  in  proportion 
to  its  \&aph,  the  teeth  are  mere  numerouSk  terger.  and 
stronger ;  the  doraal  fin  commenoea  Ihrtfaer  baekjthe  dor 
sal  and  aioal  fins  are  nnoh  deeper  and  thieker.  The  numr 
bo:  of  vartabrm  is  1 10. 

The  snig  iJngtdUa  medirottria,  Tamdl)  la  in  some  respeets 
intvmediate  Iwtween  the  common  or  sharp-nosed  species 
and  the  broad-4iosed  eel.   The  general  colour  above  is  olive- 

Cn,  and  beneath  yellowiab-white.  '  In  the  comparative 
dth  of  the  nose,  uie  anig  is  intermediate  in  reference  to 
the  sharp  and  broad  nosed  eels,  bat  rather  more  resembles 
that  with  the  sharp  nose/  says  Mr.  Yarrell ;  '  it  has  a  sUght 
but  elongated  depression  extending  from  the  anterior  edge 
of  the  upper  jaw  to  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  head ; 
the  tubular  openings  of  the  nostrils  are  longer,  and  the 
mucous  pores  abont  the  lips  larger  and  more  conspicuous ; 
both  jawa  rounded  at  their  extremities,  the  lower  one  the 
longest;  teeth  longer  and  stronger  than  in  the  common 
shaxp-nosed  species;  gape  lai^;  the  an^  and  the  poa- 
teriored^ of  uie  eye  on  uie  same  vertical  hue;  the  pectoral 
fins,  the  commencement  of  the  dorsal  fin,  and  the  nnt,  are 
eaeh  placed  nearer  the  head  than  in  either  of  our  fiwsh- 
watereels.* 

Besides  the  distinguishing  characters  above  pointed  out 
there  are  others,  tbe  most  important  of  which  perhaps  is  the 
difference  observable  in  the  form  of  the  vertebra— -see  Yar- 
rell's  Hutory  (if  British  Fi*he»,  where  the  skulls  and  ad- 
joining vertebrae  of  these  tturee  spedes  are  figured. 

The  conger  eel  {AngvUkt  congtr,  Shaw;  Conger  vul- 
gori*,  Le  Gongre,  Curier)  is  readily  distinguished  from  the 
fresh-water  species  by  tiie  upper  jaw  being  the  longest,  and 
tbe  dorsal  fln  oommencing  much  nearer  the  head — charac- 
ters which  have  induced  &tvler  to  separate  it  from  them  as 
a  subgenus. 

This  marine  species  is  common  on  many  parts  of  our 
ccaat,  and  ia  indeed  found  in  most  thaSnropean  seas. 
It  attams  a  very  lu^  sin,  being  often  five  or  six  feet  in 
length  and  ooeauonally  as  mnch  as  ten  foot  or  upwards ;  tbe 
thickness  bearing  abont  die  same  proportion  to  the  length 
as  in  the  common  eel.  The  upper  parts  of  the  body  are 
brownish  and  the  under  parts  dirty-white ;  dorsal  and  anal 
fins  whitish  margined  with  deep  bUiishrblack ;  the  lateral 
Line  is  spotted  with  white. 

In  the  Mediterranean  another  spetnes  of  oonger  (the  An- 
gttdla  myrus)  is  found.  It  resemolea  the  common  species, 
but  is  of  a  smaller  size,  and  is  known  by  there  being  spots 
on  the  snout,  a  band  across  the  occipui  and  two  rows  of 
dots  on  the  nape,  all  of  which  are  of  a  whitish  colour. 

Neariy  allied  to  Angutlla,  is  the  genua  Ophirurus  of 
Lac^pdde,  the  species  of  which  difier  from  the  true  eels  by 
their  dorul  and  anal  fins  terminating  before  they  reach  thie 
end  of  the  tail,  which  has  no  fin.  The  posterior  orifice  of  ihe 
nostrils  opens  on  the  edge  of  the  upper  l^k 

One  species  hihahits  the  HediteiruMan,  the  Opkiutrtu 
terpstu ;  it  is  about  five  or  six  feet  in  length  and  about 
three  inches  in  thickness,  of  a  brown  colour  above  and 
silvery  beneath ;  the  snout  is  slender  and  pointed. 

In  some  species  of  this  genus  the  pectoral  fins  are  very 
small,  and  in  this  re^tect  fqiproacfa  the  genus  Mureena,  in 
which  there  are  no  pectorals ;  their  bcanmial  openings  are 
small ;  the  opetcula  and  branchiost^ous  rays  are  ooocealed 
by  the  skin. 

Many  of  the  species  of  this  genus  are  beautiAilly  mottled 
or  spotted ;  several  are  found  in  the  Uediterianean,  and  one 
species,  the  Sfurana  Helena,  has  been  found  on  the 
British  coast 

Several  other  genera  belonging  to  the  preseit  family,— 
amon^  which  t&  genua  Oymnotus  (which  contains  the 
electric  eel)  may  be  mentioned^— are  noticed  ander  their 
|ffoper  heada. 

hUR&T,  JOACmU.  one  of  themost  eelebnted  of  the 
Freneh  unperial  marshah.  and  ^Napoleon  eraated  kiiw  of 
Naples,  was  born  at  a  village  i'V'^P^ifQ^^  A^^'* 
fiither  was  a  oountiy  teab^PnywuiMfeSnlw  tc 
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fhs  past  hmHf  of  the  Tallmuidi,  aad  through  th^  in- 
Imst  yonnc  Joachim  was  placed  at  the  eoU^  of  Cabon, 
and  destined  for  the  choreh;  bat  his  disposition  and  con- 
duct little  fitted  him  for  the  sacred  profession,  and  an 
anoiOT  led  him  to  discaid  the  ecdenastieal  habit  and  enllqt 
into  a  resiment  of  ehasseun,  from  vhieh  be  was  soon  after 
dismissed  for  insubordination.  Returning  to  hii  native 
▼ill^,  he  took  chai^  of  his  fiitber^  horses  untO  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  Rerolution,  when  he  obtained  his  enrolment 
into  the  constitutional  guard  of  Iiouis  XVI.>  from  which  be 

EKssed  as  sub-lieutenant  into  a  regiment  of  chasseurs, 
turins*  the  reign  of  terror  he  prolbssed  himself  an  enthusi- 
astic wampion  of  libettf  and  eqtuUty,  and  nsa  npidljr  to 
Hba  rank  of  eeloDel ;  but  hit  Jaeoinn  predilectiona  old  not 
prarcnt  him  flrom  making  himself  uaeftal  to  Bonaparte  in 
the  affair  of  die  Seetions  in  1799 ;  end  he  vas  Tewarded  hy 
beine  traced  on  the  personal  staff  of  the  fbture  emperor  in 
his^orious  Italian  campaign  of  1790. 

ram  that  hour  the  fortunes  of  Hunt  closely  fbHewed 
thoae  hi*  patron.  The  flerf  Taloar  which  the  *  handsome 
swordsman  *  (beau  sabreur),  as  he  was  called,  showed  in  a 
hundred  fl^ta,  the  splendid  though  somewhat  jbntastic 
costume  in  which  he  delighted  to  flgure,  and  the  love  of 
daring  achievement  which  threw  an  air  of  antient  romance 
oTcr  all  his  actions,  invested  him,  in  the  ejrea  of  his  admiring 
fellow-soldiers,  with  the  renown  of  some  paladin  of  old ; 
and  his  enterprinng  talents  in  the  fteld  obtained  fbr  him 
the  graver  distinction,  in  the  cool  judnnent  of  Napoleon 
himwlf.  of  *  the  best  cavalrjr  offioer  in  Europe.'  Be  com* 
manded  that  arm  in  the  campai^;n8  of  Egypt,  Italy,  Austria, 
and  Ftusais;  and  in  all,  at  AbonUr,  Marengo»  Auaterliti, 
Jena,  Eylau,  and  FViedland,  his  services  were  brilliantly 
conspicuous. 

After  the  Bgyptian  camp^gn,  he  obl^ed  the  hand 
of  Celine,  youngest  sister  Mapoleon;  and  in  1806 
was  raiaed  to  the  digoi^  of  a  aorareign  prino^  and  reoog-. 
nised  by  the  eontinentu  powm  as  gni)d-duk«  of  Berg  and 

Cteves. 

In  1808  he  commanded  the  FVench  army  in  Napoleon's 
unprincipled  invasion  of  Spain ;  ftom  which  country  he  was 
recalled  and  sent  to  Naples  to  ascend  the  throne  of  that 
kingdom,  Tacated  br  the  elevation  of  Joseph  Bonaparte  to 
the  Spanish  crown.  In  1812  heaocompanied  Napoleon  on  the 
expedition  to  Russia,  in  the  command  of  the  cavalry  of  the 
grand  army— the  most  numerous  and  splendid  bo^  of  borse 
perhajM  which  the  wtwld  has  ever  seen  arrayed  in  the  ages 
of  civUiied  warhie.  Z>urhig  the  advance  to  Moscow,  Murat 
displayed  his  accustomed  prodigies  of  personal  valour;  but 
the  reverses  of  the  retreat  disgusted  him ;  reproaches  which 
passed  between  Napoleon  anahimself  aggravated  the  recol- 
lection of  some  former  sUghts  and  wrongs  of  which  he 
deemed  that  his  brother-in-law  had  been  guilty  to  him ;  and 
although  he  again  served  the  emperor  in  the  campaign  of 
1813,  he  finally,  after  the  disastrous  battle  of  Leipzig,  de- 
serted his  waning  fortunes,  and  allied  himself  with  his 
enemies.  By  this  defoctiou  he  for  a  time  saved  bis  own 
throne ;  but  the  delay  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  to  recog- 
nise his  regal  title  alarmed  his  suspicions,  and  hurried  him, 
on  the  re-^>pearance  of  Napoleon  in  France,  in  1813,  into 
hostilitiea  Bgainst  the  allied  powers.  In  an  attempt  to  in- 
duce the  Iwiuis  to  arm  fbr  their  national  inde|wndeno^  he 
signally  &Ued ;  he  was  compelled  to  flee  from  hu  kingdom ; 
and  desperately  landing  again  in  arms  on  the  coast  of  Cala- 
bria witb  ft  fbw followers,  ne  was  captured,  and  shot  by  the 
base  sentence  of  a  Neapolitan  court-mEutial.  As  a  sovereign 
Murat  bad  ahown  himsdf  mild,  liberal,  and  merciful ;  as  a 
politician  he  was  weak,  vacillating,  and  fUtbless;  In  the 
field  the  'best  cavalry  officer  in  Europe'  was  assuredly  no 
general ;  ua  a  man  he  had  many  warm  and  noble  fbelings  ; 
but  of  fixed  principle,  either  in  private  or  public  life,  he  was 
utterly  destitute. 

MURATOTW,  LUDOVI'CO  ANTONIO,  bom  in  1672, 
at  Vignola,  the  birth-place  of  the  architect  BaroccI,  in  the 
Modenese  tenitory,  studied  at  Modena,  and  showed  an 
early  aptitude  for  nistorioal  and  philological  itudiea.  He 
ent«ea  holy  ordws»  and  at  the  age  of  threiHmd-twenty  he 
vraa  appointed  one  of  the  librarians  of  the '  Ambroslan 
library  at  Milan.  In  that  collection  he  discovered  several 
inedited  HSS.,  from  which  be  made  extracts,  which  he 
published  with  notes  and  comments,  under  the  titles  of 
*  Anecdota  Latina,'  and  '  Anecdota  Ormca.'  Some  year« 
after  he  was  recalled  to  Modena  by  the  duke  Rinaldo,  who 
gave  him  the  itftiuttion  of  libiarian  of  the  rich  library  of  the 


house  of  Este,  a  pliee  which  he  retained  for  die  rest  of  hit 

After  this  appMntment  Muratori  devoted  himself  entirely 
to  the  study  of  the  Italian  records  of  the  middle  agM ;  and 
after  many  ye&rs  of  assiduons  labour  be  produced  n  is  great 
work.  *  Rerum  Italiearum  ficriptorea,  ab  anno  sera  Chri*- 
tian»  quingentesimo  ad  milleeimum  quingenlesimum,'  28 
vols.  fol.  The  first  volume  of  this  immense  collection  was 
published  in  1723,  and  the  last  appeared  in  1761.  Several 
princes  and  noblemen  defrayed  the  expenses  of  the  publica- 
tion ;  sixteen  of  them  contributed  4000  dollars  each.  In 
this  collection  Muraton  has  inserted  all  the  chronicles  of 
Italy  during  the  middle  agea  which  be  eould  discorer,  most 
of  vhidi  were  hudited,  and  hai  aeoompanied  them  wiUi 
valuable  eommentariaa.  Some  of  the  texts  had  been 
alieady  published  by  Grmvius,  in  his  *  Thesaurus  Antiqui- 
tatum  et  Historiarum  Italia,'  but  they  were  meetly  confined 
to  the  lost  eentury  or  two  of  the  period  of  a  thousand  years 
embraced  bv  Muratori.  In  seeking  after  the  historical  records 
of  the  midale  ages,  Muratori  collected  also  a  vast  number 
of  documents  concerning  the  social,  civil,  intellectual,  and 
political  condition  of  Italy  during  that  lone  period,  which 
he  transcribed  and  commented  upon,  and  he  published 
the  whole  in  seventy-five  diasertations : '  Antiquitates  Italics 
medii  avi,  live  Dissertationes  de  moribus  Italici  populi,  ab 
inclinatlone  Romani  Imperii  usque  ad  annum  1300,  6  vols, 
fol..  1738-42.  '  I  have  treated  first,'  says  the  author  in  his 
preAct.  *  of  the  kings,  dukes,  marquises,  counts,  and  other 
m^^tetes  of  the  Italian  kingdom ;  after  which  I  have  in- 
vestigated the  various  forms  of  the  ^tical  government  and 
also  flie  mannera  of  the  private  cituens ;  the  freedom  and 
franchises  of  some  classes  and  the  servitude  of  others ;  the 
laws,  Uie  judicial  forms,  the  military  system;  the  arts, 
sciences,  and  education ;  the  progress  of  trade  and  Industry; 
and  other  matters  of  social  and  civil  history.' 

Muratori  has  been  truly  called  the  '  Father  of  the  history 
of  the  middle  ages.'  Subsequent  historians,  such  as  Sis- 
mondi  and  others,  are  greatly  indebted  to  Muratori,  vrithout 
whose  previous  labours  they  could  not  have  undertaken  or 
completed  their  works.  Muratori  wrote  an  abridgement  of  his 
Dissertations  in  Italian,  which  was  published  aller  his 
death :  *  Dissertaztoni  sopra  le  Antichlti  Italiane,'  3  vols.  4to., 
1766.  He  also  wrote  in  Italian, '  Annali  d'ltalia  dal  prin- 
cipio  deir  era  To^are  sine  all*  anno  I7S0,*  12  vols.  4to.,  1762. 
It  ii  the  first  general  histoiy  of  Itah  that  was  published, 
and  is  a  useful  book  of  reference.  It  has  been  continued  by 
Coppi  down  to  our  own  times :  *  Annali  d'ltalia  in  continu- 
BZione  diquelli  del  Muratori,  dal  1750  al  1819,  4  vols.  Svo, 
Rome,  1829.  Another  work  of  Muratori  is  his  *No\us 
^esaurus  veterum  Inscripthmum,*  4  vols,  fol,  1739,  in 
which  he  has  inserted  many  inscriptions  unknown  toGruter, 
Spon,  nibretti,  and  other  ardueologista  who  had  preceded 
him. 

His  work  entitled  *  Antichit4  Estensl.'  in  3  vols,  fol., 
Modena,  1710-40,  is  the  Fasti  of  the  house  of  Este  in  its 
various  branches.  He  also  wrote  several  historico-political 
treatises  in  support  of  the  rights  of  his  sovereign  the  duke 
of  Modena  over  the  towns  of  Ferrara  and  Comacchio,  which 
had  been  seiied  by  the  court  of  Rome : '  Questioni  Comac- 
ohieai.'  Modena,  1711 ;  *  Plena  espoaisione  del  .Piritti  delU 
Gasad*Sste  sopra  la  Citta  di  ComaCchio,  1712;  *  Ragioni 
della  serenissiroa  Casa  d'Este  sopra  Ferrara,'  1714. 

Among  Muratori's  other  works  we  must  mention— 1, 
'  Oovemo  politico,  medico,  ed  ecclesiastico  della  Peste,*  1720. 
written  on  the  occasion  of  the  plague  of  Marseille,  and 
showing  the  methods  required  to  counteract  it.  2,  <  Difetti 
della  Giurisprudenza,'  1742,  in  which  he  shows  the  defecU 
of  judicial  forms  in  most  countries.  3,  '  Morale  Filosofia,* 
1735.  4, 'Istitucionidlpubblicafeliciti,  1749.  5,  'Delia 
regolata  divoiione  del  Fedeli.*  In  this  last  treatise, 
Muratori,  nho,  though  sincerely  pious,  was  too  enlightened 
to  be  superstitious,  combated  several  popular  devotional 
practices  which  were  merely  external,  and  recommended 
m  preference  intomal  habits  of  self-examination  and 
prayer.  His  enemie*  accused  him  heresy.  Muratori 
wrote  to  the  pope  Benedict  XTV.,  to  explain  nis  meaning 
and  ask  for  hii  judgment  on  the  matter  of  contention.  That 
enlightened  pontiff  wrote  him  a  kind  letter  in  answer,  telling 
him  that  *  those  passages  in  his  works  which  were  not  found 
acceptable  to  Rome  did  not  touch  either  the  dogma  or  the 
discipline  of  the  church ;  but  that  had  they  been  vritten 
by  aoy  otber  person  the  Ilomaii  congregation  of  the  Index 
would  have  forbidden  them  ^  lf?!llrl^J^I<!(^X$>^I|A^i^lF^ 
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done  in  the  case  of  Muratori's  vwks,  because  it  was  veil 
kaown  Uiat  he,  the  pope,  shared  in  the  univenal  asteon  io 
which  his  merit  was  held,'  &c. 

The  character  of  Muratori  is  clearly  seen  in  his  works. 
Modest  Uioiieh  learned,  inde&tiKable,  iatent  upon  the  im- 
provement of  mankind,  chahta^  and  tolerant,  sincerdy 
telieiouB  and  stricUy  moral,  he  was  one  of  the  most  diatin- 
guidied  and  yet  most  unobtnuiTC  among  the  learned  of 
Italy. 

He  woB  rector  of  the  parish  of  Pomposa  at  Modena,  hut  his 
literary  occupations  did  not  make  him  neglect  bis  flock :  be 
assisted  his  parishioners  with  his  advice  and  bis  money ;  be 
founded  several  charitable  institutions,  and  rebuilt  the 
parish  church.  He  died  at  Modena,  in  1760.  His  minor 
works  were  collected  and  published  at  Arezzo,  in  1787,  in  19 
vols.  4to.  His  tomb  is  in  the  church  of  S.  Agostino  at  Mo* 
dena.  near  that  of  his  illustrious  countryman  Sigonio. 

MURAVIEV,  MIKHAEL  NnOTITCH.  a  Russian 
author  of  some  distinction,  was  born  at  Smolensk,  October 
1757.  His  literary  acquirements  and  talents  obtained 
for  Um  the  notice  of  Catherine  the  Great,  by  whom  be 
waa  appointed,  in  1785,  preceptor  to  the  young  grand- 
dukes  Alexander  (afterwards  Alexander  I.)  and  Constan- 
tino ;  and  it  was  the  instruction  of  his  imperial  pupils 
that  he  wrote  the  greater  portion  of  his  prose  works,  con- 
sisting of  historicaland  moral  pieces,  among  which  are  his 
'  Epochs  of  the  Russian  Empire,'  and  '  Greographical 
Sketches  of  North  and  South  Russia.*  His  *  Di^ogues  of 
the  Dead '  are  also  intended  to  characterise  the  more  re- 
markable personages  of  Russian  history,  and  are  therefore 
altogether  in  a  different  spirit  from  those  of  Lucian,  Fonte- 
nelle,  and  their  imitators,  who  employed  that  form  of  com- 
position chiefly  as  the  vehicle  of  satire.  One  of  his  most 
admired  productions  is  his  'Oskold,'  which  describes  the 
march  of  the  northern  nations  against  Constantinople,  and 
which,  though  in  itself  a  mere  fragment,  proves  its  author 
to  have  possesaed  talents  capable  of  giving  his  countrymen 
a  prose  epic  To  these  productions,  all  of  which  are  distin- 
guished, by  great  correctness  and  energv  of  style,  and  no 
less  by  the  moral  feeling  which  pervades  them,  may  be 
added  nis  'Letters  of  Ennlius,*  ana  a  series  of  reflections 
or  sketches,  entitled  '  The  Solitary  of  the  Suburb.'  His 
poetical  compositions  are  of  less  importance ;  for  though 
admired  in  their  day,  they  now  possess  little  interest 
Muraviev  died  June  29  (llth  July),  1607.  and  his  histori- 
cal pieces  were  collected  and  edited  by  Karamzin  in  1810. 
The  first  complete  edition  of  his  works  appeared  in  three 
large  volumes  8vo.,  1829,  to  which  is  prefixed  a  biographical 
ami  critical  sketch,  written  by  his  nephew  and  pupil,  Con- 
stantino Batiushkov,  the  distinguished  poeL 

MURCHISONITS,  a  variety  of  moon-stone  or  felspar. 
Occurs  in  crystals  and  in  crystauine  masses;  primary  form 
an  oblique  rhombic  prism.  Fracture  uneven.  Hardness 
5'5, 6'0.  Transparent.  Opaque.  Colour  white,  with  a 
slight  red  tint  Specific  gravity  2'509,  Occurs  in  the  new 
red-sandstone  near  Exeter. 

Analysis  by  Phillips — 

Silica  .....  68-6 
Potash  .  .  .  14-8 
Alumina      ....  16-6 

100- 

MU'RCIA,  a  province  or  kingdom  of  Spain,  situated  be* 
tween  37*  10'  and  39"  lO'  N.  lat  and  iO'  and  3"  9'  W.  long. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  province  of  Cuenca  in 
New  Castillo,  on  the  north-west  hy  tiie  province  ^  La 
Hancha,  on  the  west  by  the  kingdoms  of  Jaen  a^  Granada 
in  Andalucia,  on  the  east  by  that  of  Valencia,  and  on  the 
south  by  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  about  120  miles  long 
ftom  north  to  south,  and  lio  in  extreme  breadUi  from  east 
to  west.  Its  area  is  5931  aquare  miles.  Its  population 
is  computed  at  more  than  490,000. 

The  province  is  divided  into  nine  parttdos,  or  districts, 
viz.  those  of  Murcia,  Cartagena,  Lorca,  Chinchilla,  ViUena, 
Cieza,  Hellin,  Albacete.  and  Segura  de  la  Sierra,  each  of 
which  has  a  capital  town  of  the  same  name.  The  province 
contains  212  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  one  bishopric,  six 
military  commanderies.  91  religious  houses,  12  hospitals, 
four  hospices,  eight  colleges,  and  two  seaports,  Carta- 
mna  and  Las  Aguilas,  the  ibrmer  being  one  of  the  grand 
aep6ts  of  the  marine.  In  military  matters  tiie  province  is 
■object  to  the  captain-general  of  Valencia;  in  civil  and 
criminal,  to  the  chancery  of  Gcanada.  The  annual  zetunu  i 


to  the  royal  exchequer  amount  on  the  avwage  to  3,581  254! 
reaiea,  or  about  38,000^.  sterling. 

The  province  is  intersected  by  numerous  ranges  of  moun- 
tains, which  are  separated  by  extensive  valleys  and  plains. 
The  principal  chains  are  the  sierras  of  Pinoso  and  T<^illa> 
in  the  west,  those  of  Orihnelaand  MonteagndoinUieeast, 
those  of  Cbinehilla  and  Almansa  in  the  north,  and  that  of 
Canascoi  inthesonth*eaat  Those  ofTeEeia,Esinifia,Huella, 
and  Castellar  intersect  the  province  from  soadi-west  to 
north-east   The  sierra  of  Espuna  is  the  loftiest  in  Murcia. 

The  soil  is  generally  parched  for  want  of  water,  tbe 
only  rivers  being  the  Segura  and  its  tributaries  the 
Mundo,  Taivilla,  Moratalla,  Caravaca,  Quipar,  and  Sango- 
nera ;  the  valleys  in  which  these  rivers  flow  are  in  geoer^ 
very  fertile,  particulaily  that  called  the  Huerta  or  Gar- 
den of  Murcia,  but  the  unwatered  low  lands  are  arid  and 
sterile  as  the  desert  >nd  these^  with  the  mountains,  which 
are  mostly  bare  and  tmcuUivated,  cover  two-Uiirds  of  the 
surface  of  the  province.  Both  mountains  and  |dains  bow- 
ever  yield  in  parts  excellent  pasturage. 

The  cnut  between  Cartagena  and  the  kingdom  of  Ca- 
nada presents  a  aeries  of  steep  and  lof?  cUfi ;  eaitward 
from  that  port  it  is  low  and  sandy ;  the  whole  coast  is 
studded  with  watch-towers  at  intervals. 

The  climate  of  Murcia  is  varied;  temperate  and  deligfatfiil 
on  the  sea-ooast  and  among  the  mountains,  but  intensely 
hot  in  the  plains.  Storms  are  not  un&equeat  in  the  spring ; 
the  summers  are  exceedingly  hot,  the  meroury  often  rising 
above  100°  Fahr.  in  the  shade ;  the  autumns  are  delightful, 
and  the  winters  are  so  mild  that  ice  and  snow  are  almost 
unknown,  and  tbe  foliage  is  always  green.  Clouds  and  fogs 
are  rare,  and  the  sky  is  throughout  the  year  so  blue  and 
bright  as  to  have  gained  ibr  Murcia  the  title  of  *  the  most 
serene  kingdom.'  But  on  the  other  band  rain  is  very 
scarce ;  in  some  parts  a  whole  year  will  elapse  without  the 
ihll  of  a  shower. 

Of  the  geolo^  of  this  province  little  is  kiiown :  the 
mountains  are  principally  of  limestone ;  the  Sierra  de  Seguia 
in  the  west  ia  one  mass  (n  grey  and  white  limestone ;  in  the 
vale  of  S^fura  greenstone  is  found;  trachyte  and  other 
volcanic  rocks  at  Almazarron  on  tbe  coast  whera  is  also  an 
aluminous  rock,  which  is  quarried.  The  chain  between 
Murcia  and  Cartagena  is  of  sandstone,  with  marl,  lignite, 
and  gypsum ;  the  latter  is  also  found  in  great  quantities  on 
the  chalky  range  to  the  east  of  the  city  of  Murcia.  Por- 
phyry, primary  slates  and  schist  flne  marbles,  rock-crystal, 
freestone,  bole,  and  nitre  are  found  in  various  parts  of  the 
province.  Near  Hellin  is  a  mine  of  sulphur,  at  Villeoa  a 
saltpit  and  saltpetre  abounds  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Car- 
tagena. There  are  several  lead-mines  m  the  province,  and 
report  says  that  there  axe  veins  of  silver  and  copper,  hut 
they  are  not  worked;  then  are  also  some  hot>-^ring8  and 
cold  mineral  watMS. 

The  vegetable  produotiona  are  wheat,  of  which  the 
ordinary  harvest  amounts  to  701,923  or  about 

1,081,086  bushels,  but  in  rainy  seasons  to  nearly  double 
that  quantity;  barley,  ry^  rice,  maize,  vegetables,  and 
fruit  of  superior  qwlity,  particularly  oranges,  lemons, 
melons,  and  pomegranates.  The  most  common  trees  are 
the  mulberry  and  the  olive;  evergreen  and  other  oaks, 
poplars,  and  carobs  aro  in  some  parts  numerous.  Tbe  pines 
on  tbe  Sierra  de  Segura  form  the  largest  forest  in  tbe  south 
of  Spain.  The  nerium  oleander,  cistus,  tamarisk,  passerina 
hirsuta,  pricklv  pear,  chamsrops  humilis,  and  American 
aloe  grow  wild  and  luxuriantly.  Hemp,  flax,  and  sugar- 
canes  are  of  snperior  quali^,  hut  little  cultivated.  Great 
quantities  of  barilla  are  produced  on  tbe  searooast ;  silk 
and  oil  are  also  extensively  [m>duced,  with  some  saffron 
and  wine.  The  esparto  rush  grows  most  luxuriantW  in  tbe 
neighbourhood  of  Cartagena,  as  in  the  time  of  tbe  Romans, 
who,  on  this  account,  gave  that  city  the  name  of  Carthago 
Spartaria. 

Cattle  are  not  numerous  in  Murcia ;  they  are  principally 
sheep  and  goats,  homed  cattle  being  rare ;  the  pigs  are  y&ry 
fine.  Game  is  found  in  vast  quantities ;  flsh  is  abundant 
on  the  coast  Wolves,  foxes,  and  wild  boars  inhabit  the 
mountains. 

Of  manufactures  there  are  very  few.  and  of  none  enough  to 
supply  the  consumption  of  the  province.  The  principal  are 
silk,  which  is  wrought  into  ribands,  taffetas,  and  velvety 
all  of  inferior  quality ;  knives  and  other  cutlery  are  made 
at  Albaeete,  a  small  quantity  of  sow  at  ViUou  fad  Murcia, 
and  a  little  earthenwai^viaqMne  W^mm^mI^ 
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at  the  latter  oi^ ;  Uw  manu&ctunB  of  ooane  linen, 
lutmdieg,  hemp,  and  flax  are  Terjr  insigniAoaat 

Commerce  in  Mureia  ii  et  a  ver;  low  ebb,  owing  to  the 
indolence  of  the  inhabttanti  in  agriculture  and  manuiac- 
tures.  If  the  wretched  state  of  the  roads  did  not  prevent 
much  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  Spain,  the  port  of  Carta^na, 
vhich  is  esteemed  fte  best  in  the  country,  would  probably 
be  made  the  outlet  for  the  exports  of  the  inland  provincee. 
The  other  seaport,  that  of  Las  Ag^as,  a  small  town 
built  by  Charles  IH.,  is  now  falling  mto  decay.  Near  the 
confines  of  Valencia  is  a  singular  land-locked  bay,  ten 
miles  long  by  three  broad,  called  La  EncaCizada  de  Murcia, 
but  it  is  adapted  only  to  very  small  vessels.  Corn  and  wine 
are  exported  when  the  harvest  or  vintage  ia  good,  otherwise 
they  are  imported  flrom  Valencia ;  the  wine  ia  sent  to  Hadrid, 
and  its  average  value  (aocording  to  Laborde)  waa,  at  the 
close  of  the  last  eoitiuy*  3^000/.  sterling.  Silk  to  the 
amount  of  230,0002.  is  exported  to  Estremadura  and  New 
Castillo;  of  barilla,  above  100,000/.  to  foreign  countries;  of 
cutlery  ftOOOA,  and  of  saffron  4700/.  to  Valencia,  New  Cas- 
tille,  and  La  Mancha;  and  of  articles  made  of  the  esparto- 
rush,  4000/.  to  Madrid  and  other  parts  of  New  Castille. 

Murcia  imports  fhiit  and  vegetables  from  Valencia ;  beef 
and  mutton,  oil,  spices,  ironware,  linen  and  woollen  goods, 
and  many  silk  stuns,  fur  there  is  not  industry  enough  in  the 
province  to  manufacture  the  raw  produce. 

The  principal  towns  in  this  province  are,  Hurcia,  the 
capital;  Cartagena [Gartaoxna ;j  Lorca  [Lorca];  Chin- 
chilh^  with  13,000  inhabitants;  Albacete,  with  11,500; 
Villena,  with  9300;  Hellin»  with  8000;  Cieia.  with  6fl00; 
Almanxa,  the  Almantica  ot  the  Romans,  with  6000 ;  8e- 
gura  de  la  Sierra,  with  4000 ;  Jumilla,  with  6000,  celebrated 
for  the  batOe  fought  in  its  neighbourhood  in  1707,  which 
secured  the  crown  of  ^in  to  Philip  V^  the  first  of  the 
Bonrbon  dynasty ;  Tutana.  with  12,000 ;  Alhama.  with  4000, 
renowned  for  its  baths  and  hot-springs;  and  Molina,  with 
3000  inhabitants. 

The  Murciano  is  tall  and  well-made,  with  good  features 
but  a  sallow  livid  complexion,  and  very  African  in  appear^ 
ince.  His  leading  characteristic  is  sloth,  for  he  is  pre- 
eminently the  sluggard  of  Spain,  and  spends  the  greater 
part  of  his  time  in  sleep  or  smoking.  He  is  gloomy  and 
morose  in  disposition,  yet  veiy  choleric  litigious,  and  re- 
vengeM ;  suspicions  and  frugal,  and  theiefora  not  fond  of  so- 
ciety or  amusements ;  bigoted  to  cdd  customs,  and  profoundly 
ignorant  The  women  are  said  to  be  mild  and  amiable,  and 
less  attentive  to  dress  ti^n  most  of  their  countrywomen. 
They  wear  the  national  oostume— the  batquiSa  and  man- 
tilla. The  peasantry  wear  close-fitting  cape,  white  iackets, 
loose  and  short  linen  drawers  girt  round  the  middle  with 
red  woollen  sashes,  sandals  of  esparto  rush;  and  lon^ 
narrow  plaids  of  striped  wool.  The  language  of  Murcia  is 
Castillian,  owrupted  by  Arabic  and  Valencian. 

Murcia  was  the  part  of  Spain  first  colonised  by  the  Car- 
thaginians, who,  about  B.C.  202,  founded  New  Carthage,  now 
Cartagena.  It  passed,  with  the  rest  of  the  peninsula,  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Romans  and  Goths ;  from  the  latter  it 
was  coniiuered,  a>d.  552,  by  Justinian,  emperor  of  the  Bast, 
and  it  remained  in  thehancbofthe  €^ks  till  624,  when  it 
was  leoovered  bv  the  Gothic  king  Suintilha.  In  712  itwas 
conquered  by  Ab^laxis,  son  of  Muza,  the  Arab  invader  of 
Spain.  It  continued  subject  to  the  khali&  of  Cordoba  till 
A.D.  1 144,  when,  after  the  disruption  of  that  khalifate,  it  foil 
under  the  dominion  of  the  kings  of  Granada;  but  in  1221 
was  re-annexed  to  Cordoba.  In  1239  it  was  raised  into  a 
distinct  kingdom  by  Hudiel,  who  the  following  year  sub- 
mitted to  F^inand  the  Saint,  king  of  Castille,  consenting 
to  pay  tribute  on  condition  of  being  allowed  to  retain  the 
crown  for  Uifo.  In  1264  he  endeavoured  to  regain  his 
independence,  but  was  conquered  and  dethroned  in  1266  by 
Alonao  X.  of  Castille  and  James  I.  of  Aragon.  Murcia  has 
ever-  since  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Christians,  and  now 
forms  one  of  the  kingdoms  of  Spain. 

(Minano»  Diedonario  Qeografico-BttadUtiGO  d»  ErpaAa  y 
Portugal;  Laborde.  IHniraire  Deseriptif  de  FEtpagne; 
Townsend's  Journey  through  Spain ;  Cook's  SkettJw  in 
Spain;  Mariana,  Historia  Gmeral  de  EtpaXa;  Conde, 
Lot  Arabes  en  &pa^a.) 

MURCIA,  a  city  of  Spain,  the  capital  of  me  province  or 
that  iiame,  lies  in  3*"  2'  N.  lat  and  1°  14'  W.  long.  It  is 
distant  228  miles  ftt>m  Madrid.  36  from  Cartagena,  and  48 
from  Lorca,  and  is  situated  in  a  valley  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  river  Segura.  This  valley  is  called  the  Hoertaot  Gar- 


den of  Hnrcia ;  *  in  oeauty,*  savs  Townsend,  *  it  exceeds 
everything  I  had  seen  in  Spain.'  Its  soil  is  a  liA  lotm 
well  watered  by  means  d  Moorish  reservoirs  and  water* 
courses ;  and  in  fertility  it  yields  to  no  part  of  the  Penin- 
sula. Mulberries,  olives  and  com,  hemp  and  flax,  are  its 
chief  produce,  but  with  these  are  minglederoves  of  fig  and 
orange  trees  and  clusters  of  date-palnu.  Tliough  in  length 
only  24  miles,  and  in  breadth  5  or  6,  it  is  ssid  to  contain 
more  than  a  third  part  of  the  population  of  the  whoto  pro- 
vince. 

The  city  of  Murcia  is  flnt  mentioned  in  history  under  the 
name  of  XyOrcola,  just  before  the  invasion  of  the  Arabs, 
by  whom  it  was  besieged  and  taken,  A.n.  714.  It  continued 
subject  to  the  khalifate  of  Cordoba  till  1144,  when  it  was 
annexed  to  the  kingdom  of  Granada;  hutinl221  it  became 
again  subject  to  Cordoba,  and  in  1839  it  was  made  the  car 
pital  of  a  distinct  kingdom  by  Hudiel,  who  the  next  year 
submitted  to  be  tributary  to  PWinand  the  Saint,  king  of 
Castille.  In  1264  he  revolted,  and  was  oonquered  l^ 
AloDso  X>  of  Castille,  in  1266 ;  since  which  time  Unreia 
has  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Christians. 

Murcia  at  the  present  day  contains  about  33,000  inhabit- 
ants. It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  suffragan  of  Toledo,  whose 
diocese  comprehends  almost  the  whole  of  the  province. 
The  principal  buildings  are  the  cathedral,  10  other  parish- 
churches,  21  convents,  12  for  monks  and  9  for  nuns  (sup- 
pressed in  1835),  5  colleges,  a  casa  de  misericordia,  or  hos- 
pital, the  bidiop's  palaoe^  the  town-hall,  the  grananr,  the 
custom-house,  and  a  house  for  the  public  weighing  of  silk. 
It  has  also  33  sdiools,2  pnhtio  lilssries,  1 6  posadu  or  tnnst 
and  several  manulhotones.  Hie  cathedru  is  of  freestone 
and  marble,  very  spacious,  richly  decorated  externally,  bnt 
heavy  and  gloomy  within.  The  lofty  square  tower  attached 
to  it  IS  ascended  by  a  spiral  slope  without  steps. 

Murcia  was  formerly  fortified,  bat  is  now  open  on  every 
side.  Four  of  its  antient  gates  however  remain.  The 
streets  are  narrow,  crooked,  and  irregular,  but  clean ;  the 
handsomest  is  that  of  La  Traperia.  I^ie  houses  are  mean ; 
some  of  the  most  antient  have  fronts  decorated  with  gro* 
tesque  sculpture  of  bad  workmanship  ;  many  have  gariuns 
attached,  filled  with  orange  or  palm  trees.  There  are  many 
squares ;  the  principal  are  those  of  Santa  Olalla,  Del  Es- 
parto^ San  DommgOk  Santa  Maria,  and  Los  Toro^  whm 
die  hullfl^ts  are  held.  A  handsome  bridge  of  two  arches 
oooneets  the  city  with  the  suburb  of  San  Benito  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  S^nra.  Along  the  left  bank  is  a  promeiMde 
with  handsome  booses.  Three  other  well-shadied  prome- 
nades are  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ci^,  but  they  are  lime  fre- 
quented by  the  citizens. 

The  commerce  and  manufactures  of  the  city  are  very  in- 
considerable, yet  it  is  the  centre  of  the  indus^  of  the  pro- 
vince. It  has  5  potterws,  10  factories  of  cloth,  1  of  soap.  1 
of  white-lead,  6  tanneries,  2  uil-mills,  6  establishments  for 
the  spinning  of  silk,  and  1  of  wool ;  the  manufacture  of  silk 
once  employed  1 6,000  hands,  but  now  only  400.  There  is  also 
a  royal  factory  of  gunpow^r,  producing  800,000  lbs.  per 
annum,  and  one  of  saltpetre,  producing  yearly  30,000  itis., 
though  formerly  not  less  than  250,000  lbs.  The  muiuAo- 
ture  of  the  esputo  rush  into  baskets,  onda^e,  sandals,  ftc, 
gives  employment  to  many  hands.  Provisions  are  exceed- 
ingly cheap  at  Murcia.  Beef  and  mutton  sell  at  about  3d. 
per  lb.,  veal  rather  above  and  pwk  rather  below  that  sum. 
Good  wine,  about  2^.  the  bottle.  The  price  of  daily  labour 
is  from  \0d.  to  U.  The  average  returns  to  the  exchequer 
amount  to  more  than  15,000/.  sterling  per  annum. 

The  citizens  in  character  do  not  differ  from  the  other  in- 
habitants of  the  province ;  they  are  equally  slothfhl,  gloomy, 
and  reserved,  and  little  addicted  to  pleasure ;  on  this  ac- 
count Murcia  is  one  of  the  dullest  cities  in  Spain. 

Mureia  has  given  birth  to  fow  great  men.  Schamseddin, 
a  learned  man  among  the  Spanuh  Arabs,  was  bom  here 
many  centoriea  nnoe;  and  except  a  fow  poets,  painters, 
sculptors,  sad  suth«B  of  no  great  celebrify,  the  only  other 
distinguished  oitizen  of  whom  Mnrcia  can  boast  is  the 
Count  Flor^  Blanco,  prime  minister  of  Spain,  who  died  in 
1792. 

(Laborde.  Itin,  Detcrip.  de  FBtpagne ;  Townsend's  Jour- 
ney through  Spain;  Mariana,  Hitt.  de  E^mSa;  Conde, 
Hiat.  de  lot  Arabes  en  Eepaia;  Minaoc^  Diccionario  Geo- 
gr^co  Betadittieo  de  Etpa&a;  Inglia's  Spain  in  1830; 
Cook's  ^etchee  in  £hxitn.) 

MURDER.  In  the  earlier  periods  of  English  jurispra- 
danee,  murder,  murdrum.  wa^  a^^i„gd,^o^gj^Yv?« 
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Mowt  deitnwtion  of  life,  vitaesud  and  koovn  by  none  bo- 
lidai  the  ilayer  and  any  acconplioes  tbiU  he  miditbaTe; 
BO  that  the  hue  and  cry,  vhioh  the  law  required  torn  made 
after  male/iactorB,  could  not  he  raised. 

Afwdnm  was  also  the  name  of  an  amercement  or  pecu- 
niary penalty  imposed,  until  the  reign  of  Edward  m., 
upon  uie  county  or  district  in  which  such  a  secret  hilling 
had  talien  place.  One  of  the  modes  of  escaping  from  this 
penal^  was.  a  presentment  of  SngUshry;  in  other  wnrdsi  a 
finding  by  die  coroner's  inuuest,  upon  the  statement  of  the 
relations  of  the  deceased,  that  he  was  an  Snglisbman^  the 
sole  oljeot  of  the  amercement  having  been  the  protection  of 
Danes,  and  afterwards  of  Uie  Kormans,  from  assassination 
by  the  English.   (Glanville ;  Reeves.) 

By  the  grant  of  '  murdra,'  which  is  commonly  found  in 
antient  onarten  of  franchises,  the  right  to  receive  these 
ameroements  within  the  particular  districts,  passed  from  the 
crown  to  the  grantee.  Ameroements  for  non-presentment 
of  Englishry  were  abolished  in  1340,  by  14  Edw.  III.,  at.  1, 
c.  4. 

As  the  law  formerly  stood,  evecy  destruction  of  human 
life,  not  effected  in  this  secret  manner,  with  whatever  oir- 
cumstanoes  of  malignity  and  cruelty  it  might  be  accom- 
plished, was  treated  as  simple  homicide.  The  law  appears 
to  have  been  gradually  altered  by  the  judges,  in  order  to 
reach  atrocious  orimimua  whose  offences  would  not  Ihrroeily 
have  been  punishable  as  murder.  As  the  law  now  stands, 
murder  is  the  destruction  of  human  life,  accompanied  with 
au  iotention  on  the  part  of  the  peipetrator  of  the  offence  to 
kill  or  do  great  bodily  hann,  or  wilniUy  to  place  human  life 
in  peril;  or  resulting  fromm  attempt  tooommit  some  other 
felony ;  or  occurring  in  the  course  of  resistance  offered  to 
ministers  or  officers  of  justice,  or  others  riRhtfUlly  en- 
gaged in  carrying  the  law  into  execution.  Au  other  cases 
of  culpable  homicide,  in  which  death  is  produced  involun- 
tarily, but  iy  occosipned  by  want  of  due  caution ;  or  where, 
though  death  is  produced  voluntarily,  the  crime  is  extenu- 
ated  by  circuoutances ;  or  where  a  minister  or  officer  of  jus- 
tice is  killed,  but  sufficient  authority  did  not  exist,  or  was 
not  communicated  to  the  party  before  the  MfH  blow  was 
given;  or  where  uy  other  eixeumstanoes  essential  to  the 
crime  of  murder  are  wanting— amount  only  to  simple  felo- 
nious homicide  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  without  regard 
to  the  age  or  sex  of  tbe  party  killed,  manslaughter. 

The  law  reoognises  the  right  of  taking  away  life  in  the 
necessary  defence  of  person  or  property,  and  it  admits,  in 
some  oasN,  previous  provocation  as  an  extenuatiou  of  the 
o0eDce.  On  the  other  hand,  it  makes  special  provision  for 
the  protection  of  officers  and  ministers  of  justice,  where  the 
kiUing  of  such  officer  or  minister,  though  culpable,  does 
not  under  the  oircumstances  amount  to  murder. 

In  the  modem  law  of  England  tbe  crinie  of  murder  is 
charaoterised  by  having  been  committed  with  malice  afore- 
thouffhW  or,  as  it  is  sometimeti  called,  malice  jn-epent* ; 
which  term,  though  in  its  ordinary  signiQoation  it  imports 
premeditation,  has  bean  extended  to  eaaea  not  only  where 
the  o^dar  aeti  from  a  motive  of  ilVwilt  towards  another, 
with  an  express  intention  to  destroy  or  injure  him,  but  also 
wher^  without  the  existence  of  exnreaa  malioe,  it  is  con:- 
sidered  necessary,  on  grounds  of  polwy,  to  punish  hcHoicide 
with  the  highest  degree  of  severity. 

The  term  'malice  aforethought* is  therefore  frequently 
applied  to  a  state  of  things  in  which  no  malioe  is  felt  in  the 
(vdinary  sense  of  the  term,  but  ia  only  malice  in  a  legal 
sense,  by  construction  of  law. 

If  A  shoots  at  B  wiUi  intent  to  kill  bim,  but  by  mere 
accident  kills  C,  this  is  a  killing  from  implied  malice.  If 
A,  by  throwinff  a  heavy  stone  from  the  roof  of  a  bouse  into 
the  street  in  wnioh  he  knows  that  people  are  oontinually 
passhiR,  kills  B.  a  mere  stranger,  this  aUo  in  a  luUii^  fhnn 
iraj^ied  maliee. 

Implied  malioe  is  howerex  very  leoselT  defined  in  the  law 
ofKnglaiid.ifit«nbeaatdtobedeanadatall.  Itititated. 
that  the  existenoe  of  implied  malioe  is  a  pure  queaUon 
law,  or  a  oonoluaion  of  law  to  be  drawn  itoax  all  the  oir> 
cumstanees  of  the  ease ;  and  it  is  in  some  cases  made  to 
depend  upon  a  very  abatruae  technical  doctrine,  "nie  exist- 
enoe  or  non-existenoe  of  a  criminal  intention,  even  where 
that  intention  has  no  reference  to  any  peraonal  ii^iuy,  but 
happens  to  be  accompanied  with  a  killing  whioh  is  altoge- 
ther accidental,  is  made  to  constitute  the  distinction  between 
the  higher  and  lower  apeoies  of  ciUpable  homioide ;  and 
in  oihar  oaaaa  the  existenee  of  auoh  nrinuMl  iotention 


bringi  even  an  aooidmtal  UlUngvitlua  fbo  aoopeofmaii* 

slaughter. 

Mr.  Juitioe  Foster  says,  'When  the  Uwmakelh  use  of 
tbe  term  "malice  afbrethought,"  as  descriptive  of  the  crime 
of  murder,  it  is  not  to  be  understood  in  that  narrow  ro- 
Btrained  sense  to  which  the  modem  use  of  tbe  term  "  malice  " 
is  apt  to  lead  one,  a  principle  of  malevolence  to  particulars ; 
for  the  law,  bv  tbe  term  "  malice  **  in  this  instance,  meaneth, 
that  the  iui  hath  been  attended  with  such  circumstances 
as  are  tbe  Mdinary  symptoms  of  a  widwd,  depraved,  and 
malignant  spirit.  The  malus  animus,,  whidi  is  to  be  col 
lected  from  all  cireumstanoes,  and  of  which  the  court,  and 
not  the  jury,  is  to  judge,  is  what  bringeth  the  offender 
within  the  denomination  of  wiUUl  malicious  murder.  And 
I  believe  most,  if  not  all  the  cases  which  in  our  books  are 
ranged  under  the  bead  of  implied  malice,  will,  if  carefully 
adverted  to^  be  feund  to  turn  upon  this  sin^e  point — that 
the  fitct  hath  been  attended '  with  such  circumstances  as 
carry  in  them  plain  indications  of  a  heart  rwatdless  of  aocial 
duty  and  fatally  bent  upon  miiobieC*  {DtMouru  on  Ho- 
micide, 256,  257.) 

This  vaeue  and  figurative  description  of  that  which  is 
propounded  as  a  legal  definition  appears  to  fumidi  us  with  no 
certain  test  of  the  crime  of  murder.  It  amounts  to  no  more 
than  this:  that,  to  eonsUtute  the  crime  of  murder,  Uie  act 
must  ban  been  attended  with  such  circumstanns  as  in  the 
opinion  of  the  court,  and  not  of  the  jury,  are  'the  ordinary 
symptom!  of  a  wicked,  depraved,  and  malignant  siarit.*  of 
'a  heart  regardless  of  social  duty,  and  fetally  bent  apon 
miscbief.'  It  is  a  description  of  that  which  is  rather  matter 
of  fact  than  oTlaw.  The  question  ia  each  particular  case  is, 
whether  the  party  acted  in  wanton  and  wicked  disr^ard  of 
the  probable  conwquences  of  an  act  tending  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  human  life ;  which  is  an  inference  to  be  deduced 
from  the  evidence,  and  ia  arriving  at  which  no  assistance 
can  be  derived  ttom  tbe  application  of  mere  tecbnioal  rules. 
Tbe  presence  of  that  evil  disposition  of  the  mind  of  the 
offender  which  makes  the  offence  murder,  is  known  only 
l^  evidence  of  an  act  or  omission  by  which  human  lifb  is 
wilfully  (X  wantonly  exposed  to  periL 

Every  homioide  is  weaumedT  to  be  malicious  until  the 
contrary  be  shown.  But  upon  the  investigation,  circum- 
stances may  transpire  wbidi  extenuate  the  offence,  and  re- 
duce it  from  the  crime  of  muid»  to  that  of  manslaughter; 
or  the  act  may  appear  to  amount  either  to  justifiable  or  ex- 
cusable homicide.  In  cases  of  justifiable  homicide,  and, 
according  to  modem  practice  in  caaea  of  excusable  homi- 
cide, the  par^  oauaing  the  death  ia  djacharged  ttom  respui- 
sibility. 

To  constitute  legal  homicide,  the  death  must  result  from 
injury  to  the  person  (as  contradistinguished  from  causes 
operating  upon  the  mind)  occasioned  by  some  act  done  by, 
or  some  unlawful  omission  chai^eable  upon,  the  par^  to 
whom  such  hmnicide  is  imputed.  The  terms '  wilfU  omis- 
sion' apply  to  every  case  Of  nmoomplianoe  with  a  l^al 
obligation  which  the  party  may  be  under,  to  supply  fted, 
clowing,  or  to  ftimigb  any  other  assiBtane^  or  to  do  any 
other  act,  fbr  the  support  of  life  or  for  the  prevention  of  in- 
jury to  it.  It  is  not  homicide  unless  death  take  place  within 
a  year  and  a  day  after  the  injury ;  or,  in  other  words,  it  is 
not  considered  homicide  when  the  party  injured  survives  a 
whole  year,  exclusive  both  of  the  wy  of  the  injury  and  of 
the  day  of  the  death ;  nor  where  the  death  is  to  be  attributed 
to  unskilful  treatment,  or  other  cause  not  resulting  from  or 
agnavated  by  the  ituury  sustained. 

The  law  of  homicide  applies  to  the  killing  of  aliens,  ex- 
cept alien  enemlea  slain  in  the  heat  and  in  the  exercise  of 
war ;  to  felons,  except  when  executed  according  to  law  - 
and  to  persons  outlawed,  whether  on  civil  or  on  criminal 
process.  But  a  child  tn  venter  <a  mere  (in  its  mother's 
w(Nnb}  iinota  aulyeat  of  homioide,  unless,  subsequently  to 
tbe  iqjuq^*  it  be  bom  alive,  and  die,  within  a  year  and  a  day 
from  Its  birth,  from  tbe  ii^ury  received  whilst  yet  onbcuii. 
[iHrANTtcinx.] 

Crimimft  hnnioide  is  one  of  three  kinds,  murder,  man 
aUughtor,  and  wlfmnvdsr.  [Stncun.] 

I.  Bfurder  is  committed  by : — 

I.  Voluntary  homicide,  without  dreumstances  of  jus- 
tification, excuse,  or  extenuation. 

3.  Involuntary  homicide,  resulting  from  the  commis 
ann  of  a  felony,  c«  from  ugattempt  to  oommii 
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9,  HoB^ado,  whether  Tolnntar^  or  inToIuntwy,  com- 
mitted iQ  unlawftiUy  ranating  offieara  or  mmistari 
of  the  Uw,  or  other  penuv  lawfiUljr  acting  for 
the  advanoement  or  in  ^  axaentiim  of  the  nw. 

U.  UanalaiighteroonBiiUin:— 

1.  Tolnutaiy  but  ezl»miated  homieida,  eommitted  in 
a  state  of  prorocation,  arising  flvra  a  snffieient 
cause. 

S.  Invohmtarv  horaind^  not  exonaed  as  being  o»- 
easionedbT  mnv  misadventan. 

This  seomd  elass  may  be  subdivided  into 

1.  Involuntary  homicide,  roaulting  from  some  aet  done, 

or  from  the  wilftil  omiBsiiHi  to  do  some  aet,  with 
intent  to  occasion  bodily  hann. 

2.  Inroluntary  homicide  resulting  fiom  Hne  mongfiil 

act  done  to  the  person. 

Sl  Involuntaiy  homicide,  in  committiuki  or  in  attempt- 
ing to  oommit,  an  oAmee  attandad  with  risk  of 
imniy  to  the  pawn. 

4.  InvolnntaiT  homicide,  resulting  from  aoms  aet  done 
without  due  oantion,  «r  firam  tha  vnlavflil  onusaion 
to  do  some  act 

Homicide  not  ciiminal  is 

I.  Justifiable,  as  done  ftnr  the  adraDoemeut  or  in  the 
execution  of  the  lav;  at 

3.  Excusable,  as  ^ne  for  the  defeaee  of  person  or 

property ;  or  because  it  has,  without  tlw  fruit  of 
the  party,  become  necessary  for  Ids  presarvBtion. 
The  olfonce  is  extenuated  where  the  act,  being  done 
under  the  influence  of  excitement  f^om  sadden  provocation, 
or  of  fear,  or  of  alarm,  which  may,  for  the  tame,  suspend  or 
weaken  the  power  of  jadgment  and  self-control,  is  attri- 
butable to  transport  or  passion  or  defect  of  judgment  so 
occasioned,  vithout  any  deliberate  intention  to  kill  or  do 
great  bodily  harm ;  r^rd  still  being  had  to  the  nature  and 
extent  of  Tiolenoa  used  by  the  party  inflicting  the  icgury 
which  causes  death,  as  compared  with  the  cause  of  provo- 
cation. The  offence  is  not  extenuated  where,  the  cause 
9i  provocation  being  but  slight,  a  return  is  made  so 
exoessive  and  disproportionate,  that  the  killing  cannot  be 
attributed  to  mere  heat  of  blood  arising  from  the  provoca- 
tion given. 

Homicide  is  neither  justified  nor  extenuated  by  reason 
of  any  consent  given  by  tha  partgr  killed,  as  in  cases  of 

duels. 

Homicide  is  justifiable,  where  the  act  is  done  in  a  lawfiil 
manner,  by  an  officer  or  other  person  lawiUlly  authorised, 
in  execution  ot  the  sentence  of  a  court  of  competent  juri»- 
dietion. 

Homidde  b  justifiable,  where  an  officer  ot  joiticek  or 
other  pemn  diuy  authorised  to  arrest,  detain,  or  imprison 
tat  am  Mony  or  ftr  any  dangerous  wonnd  givw,  and  using 
lawful  means  fiw  the  purpose,  cannot,  otasrwisa  than  by 
kiUiag,  overtake  the  party  in  case  of  flight;  w  pnrvent  his 
eaeape  from  justioe;  provided  the  offlEear  knew,  or  bad 
reason  to  believe^  that  the  party  attempting  to  escape  was 
aware  that  he  was  pursued  fbr  such  fietony  or  wound  given. 

Also,  where  any  officer  of  justioe,  or  other  perscm  lawfully 
executing  in  a  lairi^U  maanet  any  civil  or  criminal  prooass, 
or  other  authority  fbr  the  wivanounent  of  the  law.  or 
interposing  in  a  lawfUl  mamer  Cor  the  pceventioa  or 
sup^vsMou  of  any  breach  ^  the  peace  or  other  offence,  is 
unlawfully  and  fivcibly  lunsted,  and  using  no  more  fbroe 
than  is  neoessary  to  overeene  sw^  resistance,  happeaa  to 
kill  the  par^  NsisttDg ;  or  being,  by  roMon  of  the  violenne 
oppoeed  to  him,  undw  reasonalde  ftarof  death  if  ho  proceed 
to  exacute  his  duty,  and  because  ha  cao&ot  otherwise  both 
exeeuta  bis  dvty  moA  praaarre  hia  life^  kiUa  fain  who  ao 
resiste— in  eithar  «t  maa  ciaea  the  hoaioida  is  juati- 
flable. 

H<»nicBdB  tsdso  jnaliMita,  whaa  naceasaiy  fw  prevent- 
ing the  perpatx^ioiiaf  any  Mony  attaa^tad  to  be  oommitted 
by  violence  or  surprise  against  person,  babitatioa,  or  pro- 
perty ;  and  whara  one,  in  defence  of  ■aovable  ^operty  in 
nis  lawful  pessessioa,  nsii^  no  m«e  ferae  than  is  necessary 
for  the  deoaee  of  such  property  against  wnrng,  ha^MSs  to 
kill  the  assailant ;  or  bemg,  from  the  violsaoe  ef  the  assail- 
ant, under  a  reasonable  and  bonS  ^ide  apprehension  that 
he  camiot  otiwrwise  bo^  dafcnd  bis  property  and  picserve 
his  life.  Ulb  the  aasaOaat;  alao  where  one  in  lawftil  pusati 


sion  of  house  w  hutd.  after  requestfnc  another,  who  bu  no 
right  to  be  there,  to  depart  is  resisted,  and  using  no  more 
fbroe  than  is  necessary  to  remove  such  wrong-doer  and 
retain  his  possession,  luippens  to  kill  such  wroog-dow;  or 
being,  from  the  violenm  with  Whioh  such  wrong-doer  en- 
deavours to  deprive  bun  of  pnassaiio  p,  under  iwUonable  and 
honifid*  ap^ebeBsun  that  he  oaiinot  otherwise  both  maia- 
tain  poasasaien  and  ^rnene  his  lifia^  killa  audi  moog- 
doer. 

Homicide  ie  excusable,  when  a  man  is  inroluntarily 
plaoad  in  sueb  a  situation  that  he  is  under  the  neoesaity  of 
killing  anotbw  inordutosanhbown  lifis;  aswhen,in  a 
sfaipimek,  A  poahea  B  from  »  pbnk  which  can  save  one 

only. 

Homicide  is  not  criminal,  when  it  occurs  in  the  practice 
of  any  lawflil  sport  or  exeicise  with  weapons  not  of  a  deadly 
nature,  and  without  intent  to  do  bodily  harm,  and  when 
no  un&ir  advantage  is  intended  (ur  taken.  But  it  amoonts 
to  manslaughter  whoe  weapons  are  used,  the  use  of  which 
is  attended  with  probid>le  danger;  or  where,  in  case  (tf 
friMi^y  conteat,  without  the  use  <rf  such  weapons,  death 
results  from  «iy  unfair  advantage  taken,  either  as  r^;aids 
the  nature  of  me  instrument,  the  mode  of  naing  it,  the 
want  of  due  warniM  given  previously  to  violenee  uaect  or 
from  any  want  of  due  caution.  Toumamenta,  thou^  a 
s|>ort  in  whicb  deadly  we^xma  were  used,  yeU  being  con- 
sidered a  usefhl  timining  to  arms,  were  lawful  if  hew  witfi 
the  consent  of  the  king.  In  case  of  death  therefore,  in  the 
course  of  one  of  these  exhibitions,  the  criminality  of  the  aet 
appears  to  have  depended  upon  the  royal  lioence  Ar  the 
holding  of  the  tournament.  [TouRNAHBifT.] 

The  statute  of  9  Geo.  IV.,  o.  31,  a.  8.  enacts,  that  every 
pwrson  oonvicted  of  murder,  m-  of  beinr  accessory  befiffe  the 
net  to  murder,  sh^  suffw  death ;  and  that  every  aocessory 
aftw  the  Act  to  murder,  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  court,  to  be  transported  for  Ufa,  or  to  be  fmprisoned, 
with  or  without  hard  labour,  for  any  terra  not  «cceedii^ 
fbaryean.  ^  aa  aet  passed  hi  17SS  (38  Geo.  U,  cap.  S7X 
tbe  boAea  of  penona  ezeeuted  fi»  nnirdar  wen  diraoted  to 
be  deUvered  to  swgeona  to  be  dissected,  «r  to  be  banged  in 
chaina.  Tbe  3  ft  3  W.  IV.,  b  7S,  required  that  such  per- 
sons should  be  hung  in  cbains,  or  buried  within  tbe  pre- 
oincts  of  the  prison.  The  4  &  &  W.  IV.,  c.  36,  s.  1,  has 
taken  away  one  part  of  the  alternative,  and  the  mode  of 
burial  is  the  only  oircumstance  which  dutinguishes  sen- 
tences upon  a  oonvictiofl  for  murder  from  those  pronounced 
in  other  capital  eases.  Fwmerly  the  murder  of  a  bishop, 
abbot,  or  prior,  by  a  person  owing  him  eanonicel  obedience, 
ef  a  master  or  mistress  by  a  servant,  or  of  a  husband  by  his 
wife,  was  djuominated  petty  treason,  and  punished  with 
greater  severity  than  other  murders.  The  puty  was  drawn 
to  tbe  pbtee  of  execution ;  and  if  the  o^der  was  a  woman, 
burning  was,  as  in  the  ease  of  high  treason,  substitnted  fbr 
lumgittg;  butbytiie  9  Geo.  IV.,  c  31.  s.  2.  pet^  treason  is 
to  be  treated  as  murder  only. 

Ilw  offisnee  of  mUsUaghter  is  pmushable  with  tnnspor- 
tetioB  for  life,  or  Ibr  not  less  than  seven  yesn>  er  with  im- 
prisonment, with  or  without  haid  lBbour,-Bot  exceeding 
nrar  years,  with  fine,  by  9  Geo.  IV.,  c.  31,  s.  9.  (Foster ; 
East ;  Foarth  Report  of  Criminal-Laa  Commutiimert.) 

MITRE,  SIR  WILLIAM,  of  Rowallan.  in  the  oounty 
of  Ayr,  was  bom  about  the  year  1 594.  He  was  the  eldest 
sou  and  heir  of  a  knight  of  the  same  name,  and  the  family 
to  which  he  belonged  was  one  of  the  most  uitient  and  dis- 
tinguiriwd  in  that  part  of  the  country:  it  temunated  in 
Jane  Mure,  great-grandmother  of  tbe  present  countess  of 
Londoun  andmarchioneas  of  Hastaiga.  Of  tbe  poe^s  early 
life  few  memorials  have  been  ]Hes«rved.  It  would  appear 
bowem  diat  bisdiaraetwand  gmius  were  soon  developed : 
there  is  a  spedtnoi  ct  his  ^mees  u  Snglish,  dated  m  1611, 
when  be  could  be  little  man  ttan  seventeen  yens  old :  be- 
fbre  fab  twentieth  year  he  attempted  a  vmion  of  the  idaasic 
stoiy  of  Dido  and  iBneaa ;  and  in -161 7,  Whrni  be  was  scarce 
four^nd-twenty,  he  addrnsad  tbe  king  at  Hamilton,  on  his 
progress  tiirough  tbe  country,  in  a  poetical  pieee  whicb  is 
embodied  in  the  collection  entitled  '  The  Muse's  Welcome.' 
Previous  to  this  time,  when  he  came  of  age,  yet  befbra  he 
had  succeeded  to  his  paternal  estate,  he  married  for  his 
firstwife  Anna,daurfateTofI>undasof  Newbiaton,  by  whom 
he  bad  five  sons  and  six  daughters.  His  seoood  wife  was 
dame  Jane  Hamflton,  lady  DuntreaA,  ao^^  tbismaniaga 
Uiere  were  two  sons  and  two  dsngbten,  i  r\r\rs\{> 

Dnrhig  tiw  eiTil  irio^  Sir 
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ftu  in  the  flnt  wrmy  nised  Rgainst  the  king,  he  commanded 
•  company  ot  the  Aynhire  te^iment  He  was  a  member  of 
the  oonnotion  in  1643,  what  the  solemn  league  and  covenant 
was  ratified  with  Ensland;  and  the  next  year  he  accom- 
panied the  troops,  which*  in  terms  of  that  tnaSj,  were  de- 
spatched in  aid  of  the  parliunnt  He  was  also  proaon^  and 
wounded,  inthededMTebatUe  of  Long Haiston  Hoot;  and 
in  the  succeeding  month  he  was  engird  at  the  storming  of 
Newcastle,  where,  in  consequence  of  the  superior  officer 
being  disabled,  he  had  for  some  time  the  command  of  the 
regiment  Little  further  is  known  of  him,  except  that  on  the 
revision  of  Roos's  Psalms  by  the  General  Assembly  in  16S0, 
a  version  by  Mure  of  Rowallan  is  spoken  of  as  employed 
by  the  committee  appointed  for  the  improvement  of  the 
psalmody.   He  died  in  1657. 

By  6r  the  f^reater  portion  of  Sir  William's  writings  re- 
main in  mannsmpt  Various  qieeimens  of  his  oompost- 
tions  however  may  be  fbond  in  a  small  volume  entitled 
'  Antient  Ballads  and  Songs,  ehiefly  from  Tradition*  Ibnn- 
scripts.  end  scarce  works,  with  Biofpvphieal  and  Illustrative 
notices,  including  Original  Poetry,  by  Thomas  Lyl^*  Lon- 
don, 1827;  to  which  Chambers  owns  himself  indebted  for 
the  materials  of  his  notice  oOTiceming  Sir  William,  in  his 
'Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.'  To  this 
latter  we  also  refer. 

MURET,  MARC  ANTOINE  FRANCOIS  (MURE'- 
TUS  in  the  Latinised  form  of  his  name),  was  ham  near 
Linuffies  in  ld26.  He  learnt,  with  great  facility.  Greek 
and  Latin,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  gave  lectures  on 
Cicero  and  Terence  in  the  college  of  Auch.  He  afterwards 
went  to  Paris,  where  he  taught  philosophy  and  civil  law  in 
the  college  of  Ste.  Barbe  with  great  success.  Being  aeeused, 
according  to  Scaliger  and  some  others,  of  an  unnatural 
vice,  he  quitted  Paris  fbr  Toulouse,  whidi  he  was  also 
obliged  to  leave.  He  proceeded  to  Italy  in  the  greatest 
distnss,  and  on  his  journey  fell  ill  at  an  obscure  inn  on  the 
road.  Ilie  medical  men  of  the  place,  having  examined 
his  condition,  proposed  among  themselves  in  I^tin  (which 
they  thought  hie  md  not  understand)  to  try  upon  him  some 
new  experiment :  '  Faciamus  experimentum  in  eorpore 
vili.'  Muret  was  so  alarmed  at  hearing  this,,  that  he  mus- 
tered strength  enough  to  pursue  his  journey. 

AU  this  account  however  is  contradicted,  or  rather  dis- 
carded with  disdain  by  his  biogTaphers,  F.  Beoci  and  Irftzeri, 
whose  notices  of  Huret's  life  are  annexed  to  Ruhnken's 
edition  of  If  nret's  works,  4  vols.  Svo.,  Leyden,  1 789.  1;  is 
certain  howerer  that  Ifurst  xepaued  to  Venioe  in  1554, 
where  he  became  intimate  with  Plaolo  Hanuzio,  who  pub- 
lished several  of  his  commentaries  on  thn  classics.  In  1 559 
he  aooeptod  the  invitation  of  Cardinal  Ippolito  d'Este,  and 
went  to  live  with  him  at  Ferrara,  and  afterwards  accom- 
EAnied  the  cardinal  to  Rome,  from  whence  he  repaired  to 
France  with  the  papal  l^te  in  1562.  In  the  following  vear 
be  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  was  highly  esteemed  by 
Pope  Pius  V.  and  his  successor  Gregory  XIII. 

He  entered  into  holy  orders,  obtained  several  benefices, 
and  was  appointed  professor  of  philosophy,  end  afterwards  of 
civil  law  at  Rome.  He  died  at  Rome  in  1585.  His  principal 
works  are, — 1, '  Commentarius  de  Origine  Juris ;'  2, '  Com- 
mentarius  de  I^lnii,  Senatuique  Consultis,  et  longa  Con- 
BOatudine ;'  3,  *  Commentarius  in  Titulos  ad  Materiam  Juria- 
dietionis  pertinentee;*  4,'NotaB  in  Juatiniani  Institutiones  ;* 
5. '  Ontiones.'  Several  of  these  are  funeral  eulogies  in  the 
usual  laudatwy  style  of  such  compositions.  In  that  on  the 
oeoasion  of  the  death  of  Charles  IX.,  king  of  France,  deli- 
vered at  Rome  in  1574,  he  praises  that  king  for  having 
extirpated  heresy  in  his  kingdom.  In  foot  Muret  was  a 
learned  scholar,  and  a  rhetorician,  but  by  no  means  a  phi- 
losopher. His  'Poemata*  have  grace  and  fluency,  but  little 
of  invention  or  poetical  genius,  excepting  perhaps  some  of 
bis  epigrams.  But  bis  commentaries  and  scholia  upon 
Aristotle's  '  Ethics  and  Rhetoric,'  on  Plato's  *  Republic,'  on 
Cicero's  *  Catilinarias  and  Philippicas,'  on  Seneca's  '  Epis- 
tles,' on  Sallust  and  Tacitus,  on  Terentius,  Catullus,  and 
Horace,  are  truly  valuable,  as  well  as  his  nineteen  books 
'  Varianim  Leetionum '  of  di^rent  dassioal  authors. 

MUREX.  [SlPHOMOSTOHATA.] 

MURIATIC  ACID.  [Chlorinb.] 

MUHID^,  the  name  of  an  extensive  family  of  Rodents, 
comprising,  when  taken  in  its  largest  sense,  a  great  number 
of  genera  and  species,  which,  though  none  of  them  attain 
to  any  considerable  size,  become  worthy  of  serious  notice 
from  their  prodigious  midtipUcation  and  the  d«^niotive  in- 


fluence which  they  exert  over  v^etation  and  the  fruite  <^ 
tiM  labour  of  the  agriculturist 

The  Linnean  genus  Mw  is  thus  cdiaracterised  in  the  Init 
edition  of  the  *  Systema  Naturie :' — '  Dentes  primores  infe- 
riores  siAiulati  ;*  and,  as  might  be  expected  from  auch  a  de- 
finition, it  is  made  the  receptacle  not  only  far  such  rodents 
as  are  vernacularly  known  as  Rats  and  Blice,  but  for  the 
Guinea  Pig,  the  Agutis,  the  Pace;  in  short  for  all  the 
Gliret  then  known,  not  arranged  under  the  genera  Hyt- 
truc,  Lepua,  Cattor,  and  Scitmu.  The  remaining  genus 
(Noctilio),  placed  by  Linnsus  among  his  Glires,  belongs 
to  the  Bats.  [Chbiroftbba,  vol.  vii.,  p.  25.]  Pallas  con- 
curred with  Linnteus  in  uniting  under  one  great  genus 
(ATw)  all  the  rodents  {novided  with  clavicles  wluch  had  no 
striking  external  distinction,  such  as  the  tail  of  the  squirrel 
or  the  beaver. 

Gmelin  lepanted  from  this  crowd  of  rodents  the  Mar- 
mots iATetomya\  the  Dormice  iMyoxut),  and  the  Jerboas 

iDipusi. 

Cuvier,  in  the  last  edition  of  the  '  R^gne  Animal,*  canies 
this  subdivision  much  further,  adopting  the  following  sub- 
genera, under  the  great  genus  Mut,  at  the  Rata : — ^The 
Marmots  (.Arct(myt,  Gm.),  the  Dormice  (Myoms,  Gm.), 
Echymyt,  Geofil  (honcheret,  I11.X  Hydromys,  Geoff.,  Ca- 
prontyt,  Desm.,  the  Rats  and  Mice,  properly  so  called 
{Mut,  Cuv.).  GerbiUut,  Desm.  iMarimet,  III.).  Merionet, 
F.  Cuv.,  the  Hamsters  (Crieetiu,  Cuv.),  the  CimpagitoU,  or 
Field  Rats  and  Mice  {Arvicola,  Lac^p.),  which  he  sub- 
divides into— Ist,  The  Ondatras  (Fiber,  Cuv.),  and,  2nd. 
the  ordinary  (kanpagnolt  {Arvieotot  Cuv. ;  Hypudmu,  IlL), 
— the  Lemmings,  Cuv.  (GWucAw,  III.),  Ot<myt  (F.  Cuv.), 
and  the  Jerboas  (DtjoiM,  Qm^  To  these  succeed  the 
Jumping  Hares  (Helamys,  F.  Cuv. ;  Aidrief,  111.),  theMole- 
RaU  l^xOax,  Guld.).  the  Oryctirea,  F.  Cuv.  (Ai/Ayernr, 
m.),  Gtomya,  Raf.  (Paeudoatoma,  Say,  Aaeomyt,  lieht, 
Saeeomya  f  F.  Cuv.),  and  Diploakma,  Raf. 

Ht.  Gray,  in  his  '  Outline  *  (Arm.  PhU^  1825),  after  ob- 
serving that  the  GHrea  are  excciedingly  diffirult  to  arrange, 
and  that  the  arrangement  given  is  only  '  an  attempt  ac- 
cording tu  their  habits,'  makes  Murida:  the  'first  family  of 
the  oraer,  with  the  following  character: — 'Cutting  teeth 
two  in  each  jaw,  lower  awl-shaped,  grinders  simple  or  com- 
pound, upper  shelving  backward,  lower  forwards;  limbs 
proportionate,  tail  scaly,  fur  with  scattered  longer  hairs,  or 
flat  spines,  davteles  distinct*' 

He  then  subdivides  the  fkmily  as  follows 

t  Grinders  rooted,  simide. 

1.  Murina. — Mus^  Iad.;  Otomya,  F.  Oav.;  C^^prcmya, 
Desm. 

2.  Hjfdromina. — Hydromyst  Geoff. 

tt  Grinders  rootless,  compound. 

3.  OndatrintL—Ondatra. 

4.  CaatoriiUL—CoMtor,  Lin. ;  Oateopora,  Harian. 

5.  EckyminO'—Behymi/at  GeolL;  Hetenmyat  Desm.; 
Saccotma,  F.  Cut. 

Dr.  EiMher,  in  his  *  Conspectus  Ordinum  et  Geaenim* 
(1829),  divides  the  CHires  into  two  seetkmi:  the  first  eon- 
sisting  of  those  with  eomdete  clavicles ;  and  the  second  of 
th(Me  which  have  none.  The  fbllowing  genera  are  thus  ar- 
ranged under  the  first  section  -.—Caator,  Lemmua,  Spaiax, 
Saeeophonu,  Loncherea,  Myoxua,  Hydromy$t  Cofmrniya, 
Mm,  Crieetua,  Saeeomya,  Padetea,  D^ma,  Avlacodua,  Arc 
tomya,  Sciurm,  Pteromya,  and  Cheiromya. 

Mr.  Swainson,  in  his  'Classification  of  Quadrupeds* 
(1835),  also  separates  the  GUirea  into  two  divisions:  the 
first,  or  Qlirea  Proper,  with  clavicleB;  and  the  second  with 
rudimentary  clavicles,  or  none.  In  the  first  division,  after 
the  genera  CaaUtr,  Fiber,  and  J/yopotemw,  and  an  obser- 
vation in  a  note  to  the  flnt  section,  that  tiiese  dmsions  are 
purely  artificial,  and  merely  formed  to  ftciUtnte  search 
amoiig  so  many  unarranged  groups,  we  Ibid  ths  fidknriiig 
sections: — 

1.  Rata  and  Mice,  under  which  are  arranged  the  follow- 
ing gmerat '.—Arvicola,  Lao6p.  (Hyviidaua,l\l).  Example. 
Mua  AmpMbiua,  Linn.,  frater'RiU,  Penn.;  GaoryenuSf 
HI.  (Lemminn).  Example,  Mua  Norvegiaia,  Linn.,  the 
Lemming;*  Echimya,  QeaB.  (Spined  Rats).  Ex,  BeMmya 
eriatatua,  Desm-,  Gilt-Tailed  ihrmouae,  Penn.;  Myoxua, 
Gm.  (Dormouse).  Ex.,  Mt$a  ooeliatiariMa,  linn.,  the  Cbm- 
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mon  Dormoute;  HydroTHut,  Gwff.  (Water-Rat).  Ex.,  H. 
kucogatter,  Austruia;  Mut,  Auct.  Ex.,  Mut  Rattut, 
Linn.,  Common  Rat;  Capronu/s,  Desm.  Ex.,  Capromys 
prehentilis.  South  America;  Cricetta  (Hamster).  Ex., 
Cricetut  vulgaris,  the  Hamster. 

2.  Fore-legs  very  short,  bind  legs  long.  Jumping. Mice ; 
under  which  come  the  following  genera  and  subgenera :  — 
Diput  (Jerboa).  Ex.,  Mu*  Jacultu,'  Linn.  (D.  Sagitta, 
Dum.) ;  lubgenuB  OarbiUut,  Desm.  Ex.,  Mus  Tamaris- 
dmu,  lionaHtk  Jet^oa,  Sh. ;  Sferiones,  F.  Cuv.  Ex., 
Meriojte*  Labradoritu ;  BubgeouB  Pedetea,  III  Ex.,  Mu* 
Qtffer,  PalU  Caf>e  Jerboa,  Penn.  Then  foUov^  Lagos- 
tomm,  Brookes,  with  its  subgenera  Ckinchitla  and  Lagoiia. 

[CHINCHILI.1DA.] 

3.  Tail  very  short.  Mole  and  Sand  Rats,  including 
Geomyt,  Schmaltz  (Sand  Rat).  Ex.,  Geomys  Douglasii, 
America;  Diplostoma,  Schmaltz,  America;  Aplowntia, 
Richardson.  Ex.,  i^p/odbn/ta  feponno,  America;  Aspalax, 
Guld.*  Ex,  Mua  Typhtus,  Pail.,  Asia;  Bathyergtts,  111. 
Ex.,  Mus  mariiimus.  Gm.,  Africa. 

4.  Tail  long,  bushy.  Sqvirrela,  under  which  are  ar- 
ranged Arctomya,  Gm.  Ex.,  Mua  Marmotta,  Linn.,  the 
Marmot ;  Spermphilus,  F.  Cut.  Ex.,  Mta  diellus.  Pall., 
chiefly  America.  Scitmia,  Auct  Ex.,  Sdurus  tnUgaria, 
linn.,  the  Common  Squirrel;  together  mth  the  subgenus 
Plermys,  Geoff.,  and  the  eenus  Cheirmtyt. 

The  onmerous  formi  which  press  upon  the  attention  in 
eonsidering  this  large  section  of  Maminalia  are  enough  to 
coD?ince  any  one  who  has  bestowed  any  thought 'on  the 
subject  that  authors  have  not  spoken  of  the  difficulties  sur- 
rounding it  without  reason;  we  shall  therefore  introduce 
the  student  to  the  most  remarkable  among  them,  and, 
idopting  Mr.  Swainson's  names  for  the  three  first  sections 
as  arbitrary  divisions  under  which  we  may  bring  the  struc- 
ture and  habits,  where  they  are  known,  of  these  animals 
before  the  reader,  proceed  to  examine  the  natural  history  of 
this  great  and  destructive  group. 

Ram  and  Mm  (popularly  so  called). 

Genera.  Arvicola. 

Generic  Character. — Ears  moderate.  Muxzle  obtuse. 
Anterior  toes  armed  with  modecate  claws.  Tail  round  and 
hairy,  not  so  long  as  the  body.  Number  of  teats  from  ei^ht 
to  twelve.  Molan  c<»nposite  with  flat  crowns,  presenting 
angular  enamelled  lam  ins. 

3  3 
Dsatal  Fwmula:— Inciiors  ^;  molars  g=  16. 


TMtherXnlaoli.  (W.On.) 

Cnrier  divides  the  great  genus  Jrvieola  of  Lac£pMe 
iCompi^oU)  into  the  Ondatras  (Fiber,  Cuv.)  nf  usQ0asb], 
■u>d  the  Campaptols  Ordinaire*  (Arvicola,  Cut.  ;  Hypu- 
daia.  III.) ;  ana  so  they  stand  in  Cuvier's  last  edition  of 
the  *  R^e  Animal.'   M.  Imsod,  in  his  '  Manuel,*  autes 
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that  CuTier  has  formed  two  subdivisions  of  the  Arvicola^ 
namely,  first,  tne  Campagnol*  nageura',  of  which  M.  Lesson 
gives  Arvicola  amphibius,  Desm.,  Mus  amphibius.  Linn., 
as  an  example;  and  second,  the  Campagnols  Terresfres 
which  may  be  exemplified  by  Arvicola  agrettia. 

Adopting  this  latter  subdivision  of  Arvicola  in  its  re- 
stricted sense  for  convenience,  there  being  hardly  sufficient 
difference  in  the  structure,  whatever  there  may  be  in  habits, 
to  justify  the  breaking  the  true  Arvicola  down  into  two 
groups,  we  shall,  before  we  proceed  to  the  de,scription  of  the 
two  examples  selected,  detain  the  reader  very  shortly  with 
the  views  of  two  modern  English  naturalists  of  note  with 
respect  to  the  Armcolat. 

Mr.  Gray  raises  this  group  to  the  rank  of  a  family  under 
the  name  of  Arvicolidee,  and  under  it  places  his  geniis 
Ctenodactylus,  a  word,  by  the  way,  which  comes  very  near 
to  Dejean's  name  for  a  genus  of  CJoleopterous  insects,  Cteno- 
dactyla.  [Ctenodactylus,  Ctknooactyla.]  N.B.  Mr. 
Yarrell  is  of  opinion  that  Ctenodactylus  Massonii  of  Gray, 
is,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Ogilby,  identical  with  the  Mus 
Qundi  of  Rothman,  on  whose  description  is  founded  the 
Arctomys  Qtmdi  of  Gmelin  and  others,  and  the  Guadi  Mar- 
mot of  Pennant's  '  Zoology.' 

Mr.  Bell,  tn  his  BritiM  Quadrupeds,  observes  that  the 
location  of  the  Arvicoke  with  the  genus  Mua  involves  an 
inconsistency  which  was  early  detected,  and  the  oorrectioD 
of  which  has  been  universally  recognised  and  fallowed.  The 
characters  of  the  teeth,  he  remarks,  as  well  as  the  general 
form  of  the  body,  and  the  habits  of  all  the  species,  remove 
them  not  only  generioally-  from  the  Mures,  but  even  point 
out  their  association  with  a  different  family  of  the  Rodentia, 
and  their  affinity  to  the  beaver,  he  adds,  appears  to  havp 
forcibly  struck  Linnteus  himself,  who.  in  hii^tuna  Sueeica, 
applied  the  name  Castor  to  the  European  Water  Vote,  or 
Water  Rai.  Mr.  Bell  then  continues  thus:  'The  generic 
term  Arvicola,  if  not  absolutely  unobjectionable,  must  be 
retained,  as'having  the  sanction  of  priority  over  the  name 
Microtus  of  Sclirank.  Hypvdtsus  of  Brant,  or  Lemmrn  of 
F.  CuTier.  With  regard  to  the  name  of  the  &mily,  I  have 
ventured  to  changp  that  of  Mr.  Gray,  Arvieoltda,  to  Cas- 
toridee,  because  the  genus  Castor  must  be  considered  as  the 
type  of  the  family,  of  which  the  present  can  only  be  an 
aberrant  form.'  [Bbatee.] 

$  1.  Water  of' Swimming  Arvicnles  or  Voles. 

The  author  last  quoted  gives  the  following  synonyms 

for — 

Arvicola  aa^hibius,  Desm. — Castor  caudd  lineari  tereti 
(Linn.  'Faun.  Suec").  Mus  amphibius  ('  Syst.  Nat.'  Mull., 
* Zool.  Dan.  Prod.*),  i^s  aquattcua  (Yix\i&.).  Lemmusaqua' 
ticua  (F.  Cuv.).  Arvicola  amphibia  (Jenvns).  Arvicola 
aquatica  (Flem.).   Rat  d^eau  (Buff:).    Water  Rai  (Penn.). 

Description. — Head  thick,  short,  uid  blunt;  eyes  small, 
not  very  prominent;  ears  short,  scarcely  conspicuous  be- 
yond the  fur ;  the  cutting-teeth  of  a  deep  yellow  colour  in 
fhint,  very  strong,  chisel-shaped,  considerably  resembling 
those  of  the  heaver ;  the  surface  of  the  grinding-teeth 
formed  of  alternate  triangles  arranged  on  each  side  of  the 
longitudinal  axis fore-feet  with  four  complete  toes,  the  last 
phalanx  only  of  the  thumb  being  conspicuous  beyond  the 
skin;  hinder  feet  with  five  toes  not  webbed,  though  con- 
nected to  a  short  distance  from  the  base;  tail  more  than 
half  the  length  of  the  body,  covered  with  hairs,  of  which 
those  on  the  inferior  surface  are  rather  long,  and  probably 
assist  the  animal  in  swimming  by  forming  a  sort  of  rudder 
of  the  tail.  Fur  thick  and  shining ;  of  a  rich  reddish-brown 
mixed  withgrey  above,  yellowish-grey  beneaUi.  Dimensions, 
— Length  of  the  head  and  body  8  in.  4  lines. 
M  of  the  head  1      10  „ 

„  of  the  ears  0       5  „ 

„  of  the  tail   4        8   „  (Bell.) 

This  appears  to  be  the  Sorgo  morgangs  of  the  Italians ; 
Wasaer-matue-Rat  of  the  Germans;  Water-rot  of  the 
Dutch;  Watn-ratta  of  the  Swedes;  Vand-rotte  of  the 
Danes ;  Llygodeny  dw/r  of  the  antient  British;  and  Water 
Vole  and  Water  Hat  of  the  modern  British. 

Ray  names  it  Mus  major  aquaticus,  seu  Rattua  aqaaiicus, 
and  he,  as  well  as  Linnfeus,  states  that  the  Water  Rat  is 
web-footed.  This  puzzlel  White  of  Selhorne,  who,  in  one 
of  his  letters  to  Pennant,  writes, '  Ray  says,  and  Linnsus 
after  him*,  that  the  water  t»t  is  web-fboted  behind.  Now*I 
ha>e  discovered  a  rat  on  the  banks  of  our  little  stream  that 
is  not  web-footed,  and  yet  is  an  exeellenti 
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direr :  it  ensiten  exuetty  to  the  STtu  atnphibiui  of  Lmbfiua 
itKt9^.  Nat.)  ttbich,  heMfs, "  natat  in /ottitet  utinatur.** 
I  sbottld  be  glad  to  procure  one  "  platitia  palmaiis.'**  Thlt 
letter  is  dated  early  in  August,  1767.  and  Pennafit  iti  his 
SynopsU  (1771).  says  of-the  ff'aier  Bai  that  if  '  swims  and 
dives  admirabhr.  though  it  is  not  web-footed,  itt  Mr.  Ray 
nippofled  and  Linnsas  copied  after  him.' 

A)od,  Habitg,  The  Water  Rat  inhabits  the  hanks  of 
rirers,  streams,  ponds,  and  even  ditches  in  the  banks  of 
which  it  burrom  and  breeds.  Its  retreat  is  however  some- 
tines  at  a  great  distance  from  the  water.  While  {Sel- 
home'),  sajSt  '  As  &  neighhotir  m  btely  pkiwing  in  a  dry 
olialfcy  fleU.  &r  remorad  from  any  water,  he  turned  out  a 
wftter  rat  that  was  enrionaly  laid  up  in  an  hybemaeuhm 
■ftifldally  formed  of  grass  and  leaves.  At  one  end  of  the 
borrow  lay  above  a  gallon  of  potatoes  regularly  stowed,  on 
wbteh  it  was  to  hare  supported  itself  for  the  winter.  But 
the  difficulty  with  me  is  how  this  atitphibiut  mut  came  to 
fix  its  winter  station  at  such  a  distance  from  the  water. 
Was  it  determined  in  its  choice  of  that  place  by  the  mere 
aeeident  of  finding  the  potatoes  which  Were  planted  there  ? 
or  is  it  the  constuit  practice  of  the  aquatic  rat  to  forsake 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  water  in  (he  colder  montba  T  We 
softpeet  that  the  potatoes  had  their  charms  fbr  the  store- 
keeper. The  Water  lUt  is  indeed  entirely,  as  we  believe, 
a  T«etahle  fteder,  roots  atid  rabaqueous  plact*  hcinx  its 
ala^.  It  has  been  said  to  Aed  on  worms,  frogi,  small  ffsh, 
mM  the  fry  offish  generally,  among  other  animal  food ;  and 
has  thenee  laboured  under  a  very  bad  character  as  the 
enemy  of  the  fish-pond  and  the'  trout-stream.  The  best 
writers  are  agreed  that  there  is  no  foundation  for  this 
charge,*  and  »ere  can  he  little  doubt,  as  Mi.  Bell  observes, 
that  It  has  arisen  from  this  pbytiphagous  animal  being  eon- 
bunded  by  inaecnrale  observers  witn  the  common  ^rounk 
Bat  iMtn  deeumanut)  which  often  haunts  ditches  and 
mill-tails,  feeding  free^  on  all  sorts  of  animal  substanoes,  and 
takii^  the  water  boldly.  The  last-named  rats  have  been  seen 
towai^  night&ll  crossing  the  canal  in  the  lUgent's  Park 
in  etdcr  to  Ibraae  In  the  gardens  of  the  Zoological  Society, 

The  IVaitr  Sat  »  a  rery  cleanly  ailimal,  and,  generally, 
bw  bat  one  brood,  eonsisting  of  five  or  six:  these  are  ordi- 
narily bom  in  May  or  Jnne,  when  ditf  vegetation  b  well 
forward ;  hut  the  yonng  are  sometimes  produced  as  early  as 
April,  in  wlndi  latter  ease  there  ie  •  tecoaA  litter  towards 
the  end  of  snmmer  or  beginning  of  autumn.  The  flash 
is  said  to  be  eafen  by  tne  French  peasants  on  taaigra 
days. 

Qeogra^ccd  ZHstributitm. — Most  parts  Europe. 

Mr.  B<nT.  whe  gi^-e8  a  ^ety  good  figure  of  (he  Cvmmm 
WtOer  Vole,  or  Water  Rat,  rennirks  that  a  black  variety  of 
this  species  has  loftg  been  known,  and  that  it  has  been  de- 
scribed by  Pallas  and  other  contioeHtal  zoologists.  Mr. 
Bbll  is  of  opinion  that  this  Is  probably^  identical  with  the 
qnadrnped  described  by  Mr.  Moc^Kvray  in  the  sixth 
vfllume  <rf  the  '  Traaaaetiens  of  the  Wemerian  Society  of 
Sdtnborgb,'  ofrder  Ae  name  of  Anicola  tiler,  as  very  com- 
mon i>  the  oeuntfes  of  t^nV  and  Aberdeen.  The  Water 
Vok,  it  is  stated,  does  not  occur  where  this  Arvicola  aier 
ahennds.  The  habits  of  the  latter  agree  with  those  of  the 
Water  Vole.  Mr.  Macgfllivray  however  thinks  that  there 
are  sirAeient  dtfferencas  in  the  organisation  and  coloor  of 
these  two  animals  to  warrant  specific  distinction.  Arvieota 
ater  is  stated  to  he  deep  black  above,  and  htaok  with  a 
tmge  of  grev  beneath ;  in  size  somewhat  smaller  than  the 
Common  footer  Vole,  but  the  difference  of  the  proportions 
is  scarcely  appreciabte.  Mr.  Bell  observes  that  this  author 
belfeiva  the  number  of  eandal  tertebrte  to  be  (tiflbrent ;  tuid 
he  adds  that,  if  this  were  constantly  the  case,  it  wootd  go 
frr  to  eatablish  their  specific  tiHstinction;  but  an  examina- 
tibn  of  a  stuffisd  specimen  belonging  to  Mr.  Bell's  friend,  Mr. 
YarreU'  does  not,  on  a  oonfparison  with  several  of  the  com- 
mon sort,  appear  to  Mr.  Bell  to  justify  this  supposition. 
■  '  Mr.  Jenyns.  continues  Mr.  Bell,  '  states  that  the  black 
variety  is  not  uncommon  in  the  fens  of  Cambridgeshire, 
and  mffers  in  no  respect  ftt>m  the  other  but  colour;  » 
testimony  which  mint  we^h  very  heavily  against  <he 
opinion  ii  its  being  speciflcaT^  distinct,  when  we  eonai<&r 
tse  great  Meenraey  of  mat  geutleman's  observetionft' 

TermtrialAnMaiM. 
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species  are  given  by  Mr.  Bell :— JIfu*  agrettU  brochyurui 

(Ray).   Mut  agrestit  (Linn.).   Mtu  arvalit  (PalL,  Gmel.>. 

Lemviut  arvaUt  (F.  Cuv.).    Arvicola  mlgarie  (Desm.). 

Arvicola  agrettit  (Flem,  Jenyns,  Yarrell).  Arvicola 

arvalis  (Selys-Longchamps).    Campagnot  (Buff.).  ShtOt- 

tailed  Field  Moute  (Penn.).   Meadow  Moiue  (Shaw). 

Description.— Iftrfe;  muizle  very  obtuse;  ears 

just  appc«ring  above  the  ftir;  body  thick atid  frill;  tail  not 

more  tWi  one-third  the  length  of  the  body,  sparingly 

covered  with  hair;  thumb  of  the  &te-lieet  radimentary, 

without  a  claw.  Upper  pertt  reddish  brown,  tnixed  with 

grey;  of  the  tmder  parts  ash-oolout;  Aet  and  tail dneky. 

Dimensions : —  . 

tAeh.  tiBM. 

Length  of  head  atid  body  .  4  l 
Length  of  head  ...  1  2 
Length  of  tail         .       .       .  1.3^ 

(Bell^ 

This  appears  to  be  Le  petit  Rta  de  Champ*  and  Le 
Campagnol  ot  French;  Campagnolo  of  the  Italians; 
Skier  A  iuut  of  the  t)anes ;  t-lygoden  gtvtta'r  maea  of  the 
antient  Britisb;  Field  Vole,  Snort-tailed  field  Moute,  and 
Meadm)  Mouse  of  the  modern  British. 

Babits,  Food,  ^e. — Small  and  insignificant  as  the  animal 
is  in  appearance,  there  is  scarcely  a  species  among  the 
rodents  mere  destructive  to  the  fields,  gardens,  and  woods, 
which  have  been  rendered  fruitful  by  toe  industrious  hand 
of  man,  than  the  Short-tailed  Field  Moute.  In  the  corn- 
field, in  the  rick-yard,  in  the  granary,  in  the  extensive  plan- 
tation, its  depredations  are  often  severe,  and  sometimes 
overwhelming.  The  following  instance  will  show  what 
damage  these  mice  are  capable  of  doing  when  they  become 
multitudinous.  Lord  Glenbervie,  in  aletter  to  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  dated  3(Kb  June,  18X4,  observes  that  the  whole  both 
ot  l>ean  and  New  Forests  appeared  to  be  numerously 
stocked  with  mice ;  at  least,  wherever  the  large  furxe-brakei 
in  the  open  parte  had  been  burnt,  their  holes  and  runs 
covered  the  mrfhee.  Haywood  Hill,  a  new  plantation  of 
about  500  acres,  in  the  forest  of  Dean,  was  particularly 
infested.  This  enclosure,  after  being  broperly  fenced,  was 
ptartaiA  with  aeonM  in  1810,  and  in  ths  fbUewin^  spring 
afaMioM-thifd  came  up;  thereat  of  the  seed  having  been 
pralHibly  desuwyed  by  tniee  prineipBlly-  The  yeong  shoots 
of  the  Mtnral  hoDles  of  the  tract,  which  had  been  cat  down 
to  fcvoar  the  plantation,  were  not  attacked  by  the  mioe  in 
the  winter  of  till,  though  their  runs  were  numerous.  In 
the  autumn  rfJ8ia  a  lei^e  quantity  of  flv»-yeai«-oM  oaks 
and  chestnuts,  with  ash,  larch,  and  flr,  were  planted  in  the 
enclosure.  In  the  winter  the  destruction  began,  and  num- 
bers of  the  holKes,  then  two,  three,  or  more  feet  high,  were 
barked  round  from  the  ground  to  four  or  five  inches  up- 
wards, and  died.  In  the  spring  of  1813  a  number  of  the 
oaks  and  chestnuts  were  found  dead,  and  when  th^  were 
pulled  up  it  aippeared  that  the  roots*  had  been  gnawed 
through  iwe  «r  three  inches  below  the  surftm  of  the 

f round ;  mati^  were  also  barked  round  and  killed.  like  the 
oUy-steote}  whilst  others,  which  had  beeit  hegun  upon, 
were  sickly.  The  evil  now  extended  to  the  otner  endo- 
sures;  and  becoming  v«y  serious  both  ih  Dean  Forest 
and  the  I*few  forest,  cats  were  turned  out,  the  bushes,  fern, 
rough  grassy  Jbe.  were  deared  away  to  expose  the  mice  to 
beasts  and  hii-ds  of  prey,  poisons  in  great  variety  were  laid, 
and  seven  *r  eight  different  sorts  of  traps  were  set  for  them, 
some  of  whi'Ch,  made  of  tin,  succeeded  tery  well.  These 
were  howemjr  superseded  by  the  plan  of  a  professed  rat- 
catcher, whO)  luLViDg  been  employed  to  catch  the  mice,  had 
observed,  on  going  to  work  in  the  morning,  that  seme  of 
them  had  fal^len  Into  wells  or  pitH,  accidsbtuly  fintoed,  and 
could  not  gel',  out  again ;  many  of  them  dying  frvm  hunger, 
or  &tigue  in  endeavouring  to  climb  ud  the  aides.  Such 
pits  were  thisrefinVt  on  mi  recommendation.  Immediately 
tried:  they  vere  at  first  made  three  feet  deep,  three  lonir, 
and  two  wide  ;  but  these  were  found  to  be  unnecessarily 
large,  and,  alter  various  experiments,  it  appstred  that  they 
answered  best  when  from  eifjhteen  to  twenty  inches  deep  ai 
the  bottom,  about  two  feet  m  length,  and  one  foot  and  a 
hM  ra  width,  uid,  at  top,  only  eighteen  inehes  long  and 
ninewMe;  a*  i  Ddeed  as  Mall  as  the  earth  eeuld  be  got  out 
of  a.  hole  of  th  at  depth ;  tor  the  wider  th^  are  below  and 
the  nerrewev  ithav,  the  better  they  answer  their  parpoee. 
They  wew  nnde  abcfot  twebty  yards  Munder,  er  about 
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tweWe  on  an  acre  j  or,  vhere  the  mioe  were  less  numerQu% 
thirtjr  yards  apart.  Nearly  30,000  mice  liad  been  oaugbt* 
princLpally'bj  this  last  method,  in  Dean  Forest,  up  to  the 
S2nd  of  December ;  and  Mr.  Paviev  (the  deputv-snrroyor) 
vas  eonvlnced  that  a  fttr  neater  number  had  been  tasen 
out  of  the  holes,  either  alive  or  dead^  by  stoati,  veaxeli^ 
kites,  owls,  &c.,  and  even  by  crows,  magpies,  jKft,  &o. 
The  iQccess  of  these  holes  in  Dean  Forest  was  so  great, 
that  the  use  of  a  halt  in  them  was  soon  discontinued; 
but  from  an  inaccuracy  in  the  digging  of  tbem,  or  some 
other  cause,  they  were  far  less  efficacious  in  the  New  Forest, 
where  the  mice  continued  still,  though  less  numerous, 
to  infest  our  plantations.  It  was  hoped  that  the  severe 
weather  would  have  eithor  totally  destroyed  or  greatly 
diminished  the  numbers  of  these  animals,  for  they  did  not 
venture  out  during  the  hard  frosts.  In  a  letter  iVom  Ur. 
Davies,  dated  the  8th  of  March,  1814.  ho  gives  only  1246  as 
the  number  taken  from  the  7th  of  January  to  the  &ih  of 
Marob,  and  he  says  the  whole  of  these  had  been  caught  in 
a  few  dava  of  open  wmther  which  intervened  about  that 
time.  The  total  number  taken  in  Pean  Forest  to  the  ttth 
of  March,  1814.  did  not  much  exceed  30,000 ;  and  in  the 
New  Forest  only  about  11,500  had  beer)  taken  up  to  the  same 
period.  In  both  forests  two  sorts  of  Mice  bad  been  observed, 
one  the  Short-tailed,  the  other  the  XiOQg-tailed  Field-Mouse ; 
but  the  former  was  by  far  the  most  numerous,  particularly 
in  Dean  Forest,  where  it  was  in  th9  proportion  of  upwards 
of  fifty  to  one  Long-tailed. 

Buffon  speaks  of  similar  depredations  to  plantations  by 
the  species  under  consideration ;  but  though  he  seems  to  have 
tried  the  same  sort  of  trap  which  was  used  in  the  English 
forests  above-mentioned,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  resorted 
to  the  plan  of  making  holes,  which  is  stated  to  have  been 
successfblly  employeu  by  the  Jbrmers  in  Uie  neighbourhood 
of  liege ;  out  though  they  make  the  holes  round*  and  not 
more  tnan  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  a  fbot  deep^  the 
success  seems  to  be  complete. 

Tliis  destructive  Arvicole  is  a  borrower,  though  it  not 
unfkequently  takes  up  with  the  subterranean  retreat  of 
another  animal,  that  of  the  mole,  for  instance.  The  wheat" 
rick  and  the  bam  are  not  unfrequently  infested  by  them, 
but  their  favourite  situations  are  low  and  damp.  Dry  sea- 
sons are  fatal  to  them.  The  nest  is  formed  in  some  bank 
or  meadow,  generally  of  dried  grass,  and  from  Qve  to  seven 
young  ones  are  produced  at  a  birth.  To  this  species,  or  to 
the  Long-tailed  Field- Mouse,  the  latter  most  probably  (see 
post,  p.  505).  "White  appears  to  allude  in  the  letter  con- 
taining auecdotes  of  the  maternal  affections  of  animals, 
when  he  speaks  of  a  remarkable  mixturg  of  iostinct  ana 
sagacity  which  occurred  to  him  oue  day,  when  his  people 
were  pullii^  off  the  lining  of  a  hotbed,  in  order  to  add  some 
ftesh  dung:—*'  From  out  of  the  aide  of  this  bed  leaped  an 
animal  with  great  agility  that  made  a  most  grotesque  Dgiure] 
nor  was  it  without  great  difhculty  that  it  oould  be  taken, 
when  it  proved  to  be  a  large  white-bellied  Field-Mouse, 
with  three  or  four  young  clinging  to  her  teats  by  their 
mouths  and  feet  It  was  amazing  that  the  desultory  and 
rapid  motions  of  this  dam  should  not  oblige  her  litter  to 
quit  their  bold,  especially  when  it  appeared  that  they  weie 
so  young  as  to  be  both  naked  and  blind.* 
Geographical  Distributiort. — Europe. 

Mr.  Bell  is  of  opinion  that  (he  Arvicaltf  riparia  of  Yarrell 
{^ool.  Proc^  1832)  is  DO  other  than  the  Arvicola  prattnsit 
of  Baillon  oqd  the  Arvkola  ru/esoeiu  of  Sdy8-I«ong- 
chBmps. 

Ootodon. 

Mr.  Bennett  observes  that  '  In  the  structure  of  its  molar 
teeth,  Octodon  may  be  regarded  as  occupying  an  interme- 
diate station  between  Poepha^omya  and  Ctenomys,  In 
Oefodbnthe  molars  of  the  upper  jaw  differ  remarkably  in 
form  from  thosfe  of  the  lower.  The  upper  molars  have  on 
their  inner  side  a  slight  fold  of  enamel,  indicating  a  groove 
tending  in  some  measure  to  separate  on  this  aspect  the  mass 
of  the  tooth  into  two  cylinders:  on  their  outer  side  a  simi- 
lar fold  penetrates  more  deeply,  and  behind  it  the  crown  of 
the  tooth  does  not  project  outwardly  to  so  great  an  extent 
as  it  does  in  front.  Ii  each  molar  tooth  of  the  upper  jaw  be 
regarded  as  composed  of  two  partially  united  cylinders, 
slighdy  compressed  from  befbre  backwards,  and  somewhat 
ot^qne  in  toeir  direction,  the  anterior  of  these  eytinders 
mignt  be  described  as  entire,  apd  the  posterior  as  being  trun- 
cated bf  the  removal  of  its  outof  halK   Of  such  Wetb  there 


are,  in  the  upper  jaw  of  ChiodkM,  en  each  side,  four ;  the 
hindermost  being  the  smaUast,  and  that  in  which  the  poeu- 
liar  form  is  least  strongly  marked.  In  CtenomyM,  all  the 
mdar  teeth,  both  of  the  upper  and  the  lower  jaw,  correspond 
with  ^structure  that  exists  in 'the  upper  jaw  of  Oetochnt 
excepting  that  their  crowns  are  more  uisnder  and  more  obli- 
quely placed,  whence  the  external  emargination  becomes 
less  shuply  defined ;  and  also  excepting  that  the  binder 
molar  in  each  jaw  is  so  small  as  to  be  almost  evanescent :  as 
is  generally  the  case,  however,  the  relative  position  of  the 
teeth  is  Aounterchanged,  and  the  deficiency  in  the  outline 
of  the  crown  of  the  tooth,  which  in  the  upper  jaw  is  exter- 
nal, is,  in  the  lower  jaw,  intern^.  In  the  lower  jaw  of  Oc- 
totton  the  crowns  of  tne  molars  assume  a  figure  very  different 
flrom  those  of  the  upper,  dependent  chietly  on  the  prolonga- 
tion of  the  hinder  portion  of  the  tooth  to  the  same  lateral 
extent  as  its  anteiin  part :  each  of  them  consists  of  two 
d^linders,  not  disjoined  in  the  middle  where  the  bony  por- 
taoh  of  the  erowB  is  eontinuous,  but  partially  separated  b^  a 
ftdd  of  enamel  on  either  side  producing  a  correspondmg 
notch;  placed  obliquely  with  respect  to  the  jaw  they  re- 
semble, in  some  measure,  a  figure  of  8  with  its  elements 
flattened  obliquely,  pressed  towards  each  other,  and  not 
eonnected  1^  the  transverse  middle  bars.  With  the  lower 
molars  of  OetoHon  those  of  fijephagomys,  as  figured  by  M. 
F.  Cuvier.  correspond  in  structure  in  both  jaws.  Octodon 
thus  exhibits,  in  its  dissimilar  molars,  the  types  of  two  ge- 
nan:  tha  mc^iirs  til  its  upper  jaw  represent  ibote  of  both 
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jftiH  of  Ctenotnyt;  tooie  of  its  lover  jaw  corrMpond  wuh 
ibe  molars  of  both  jaws  of  Pogphagomyt' 

Oetodon  Cumingii,  Benn.   (Dendrobius  degut,  Meyeo.) 

In  size  and  shape  generally  resembling  the  fVater  Sat, 
with  which  Mr.  Bennett  think»  that  it  is  nearly  connected 
systematically.  All  the  feet  with  &ve  toes,  hut  the  inner 
most  both  before  and  behind  veir  <>hort,  and  separated  by  a 
wide  interval  from  the  xesL  Upper  surfiioe  and  sides 
brownish  grey,  intermixed  with  frequent  indistinct  and  ud- 
deftned  spots  and  patches  of  dusky  black.  Colout  slightly 
darker  towanls  the  rump,  and  upper  surfiwe  of  the  entire 
tail)  together  with  its  under  surface  for  one-third  cf  its 
length  from  the  tip.  approaching  closely  to  black-  Under 
surface  of  the  body  dusky  grey,  mingled  with  a  shade  of 
brown,  lighter  and  nearly  white  beneath  the  base  of  the 
tail,  and  deeper  on  the  breast  and  the  neck,  where  it  be- 
comes almost  of  the  same  general  hue  as  the  upper  surface. 

Habits. — Mr.  Cuming  thus  describes  the  habits  of  Oetodon 
Cumingii  in  its  natural  state.  'These  animals  burrow 
in  the  ground,  but  always  under  brushwood  fences  or  in  low 
thickets.  They  are  so  abundant  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Valparaiso^  that  in  the  high-road  between  that  place  and 
St.  Jago  more  than  a  hundred  may  frequently  tn  seen  at 
onetimeinseardiof food.  Sometimes, butnotofren,theyare 
obsenred  on  the  lower  branches  of  the  shrub%  and  on  those 
which  form  the  fences.  They  By  at  the  least  alarm,  and  in 
running  carry  their  tufted  tails  like  a  bent  bow.  A  species 
of  Homed  Choi  feeds  principally  on  these  pretty  little  crea- 
tures.' Mr.  Bennett  adds  that  two  living  specimens  brought 
by  Mr.  Cuming  from  Chili,  were  placed  by  him,  in  1831,  in 
the  Society's  Menagerie  ;  one  of  them  escaped,  but  the  other 
was  alive  when  Mr.  Bennett  wrote  (December,  1835).  and 
was  as  active  and  lively  as  it  was  on  its  first  arrival.  They 
were  rather  shy,  and  had  but  little  playfulness.  They 
leaped  readily  and  without  any  appearance  of  exertion  from 
the  floor  of  their  cage  to  a  narrow  perch  placed  at  the  height 
of  nearly  a  foot,  and  there  remained  seated  at  their  ease. 
Hieir  food  was  vegetable. 

Z.oca/1/v  — Chili,  near  Valparaiso,  where  Captain  King 
informed  Mr.  Bennett  that  he  had  seen  thousands  of  them. 
(2bo/.  Proe.  and  Zool.  TVoim.) 


Oetodon  Cnmipgil.  (BeaneU.) 

Ctenomyt. 

Deutition,  Sec,  see  cut  above. 

Ctenomyt  Sfag^lanicut.  In  general  form  seems  nearly 
to  resemble  Oetodon  Cumingii.  Toes  five,  the  innermost, 
both  before  and  behind,  much  shorter  than  the  others.  Tail 
sparingly  haired,'  but  comparatively  shorter  than  in  O.  Cum- 
ingii, and  destitute  of  any  marked  tuft  of  longec^hairs  at 
Its  extremify.  Upper  surface  and  sides  browhish  grey 
tinged  with  yeUow,  and  hardly  varied  by  blackish;  in 
short  the  same  as  that  of  Oetodon,  but  of  a  lighter  tint. 
'  Colour  of  the  belly  lighter  than  the  upper  surface  ;  chin  and 
throat  pale  fawn  ;  short  hairs  of  feet  and  tail  almost  white. 
Length  of  head  and  body,  7*5  inches :  of  the  Uil  2  75. 

&biUt  — C^ttain  King^  memoranda  on  the  tnlgeot 


of  this  animal  an :  '  From  the  siie  cX  the  jaw,  as  compared 
with  the  abundant  rentaini  of  this  little  aniinal  whioh  are 
scattered  over  the  surftce  of  the  ground,  I  think  that  the 
present  specimen  is  rather  a  young  one.  On  examining  the 
teeth  I  find  that  it  cannot  be  referred  to  any  of  the  genera 
of  M.  F.  Cuvier's  arrangement  in  his  Denis  det  Mammi' 
/ires :  that  to  which  it  approaches  most  nearly  is  Hela/m/t ; 
but  it  is  sufficiently  distinct  to  constitute  a  new  genus.  Tbo 
red  colour  of  the  incisive  teeth  is  very  remarkable  in  all  the 
specimens  which  I  have  seen.  The  little  animal  is  very 
timid;  feeds  upon  grass,  and  is  eaten  by  the  Patagonian 
Indians.  It  dwells  in  holes  which  it  burrows  in  the  ground: 
and,  from  the  number  of  the  boles,  it  would  appear  to  be 
very  abundant.'  Mr.  Darwin  {Journal  and  SemarkM)  gives 
a  circumstantial  account  of  this  curious  animal,  which  he 
well  describes  as  a  rodent  with  the  habits  of  •  mole.  '  The 
Tucutuco,'  says  that  author,  'is  extremely  abundant  in 
some  parts  of  the  country,  but  is  difficult  to  be  pro- 
cured, and  still  more  difficult  to  be  seen  when  at  liberty. 
It  lives  almost  entirely  under  ground,  and  prefers  a 
sandy  soil  with  a  gentle  inclination.  The  burrows  are 
said  not  to  be  deep,  but  of  great  length.  They  are  sel- 
dom open;  the  earth  being  thrown  up  at  the  mouth  into 
hillocks,  not  quite  so  large  as  those  made  by  the  mole. 
Considerable  tracts  of  country  are  so  completely  undermined 
by  these  animals,  that  horses,  in  passing  over,  sink  above 
their  fetlocks.  The  tucutucos  appear,  to  a  certain  d^ree, 
to  be  gregarious.  The  man  who  procured  specimens  for  me 
had  caught  six  together,  and  he  said  this  was  a  common 
occurrence.  They  are  nocturnal  in  their  habit* ;'  and  their 
principal  food  is  affbrded  by  the  roots  of  plants*  which  ii  the 
object  of  their  extensive  and  superficial  barrows.  Azata 
says  they  are  so  difficult  to  be  obtained,  that  he  never  saw 
more  than  one.  He  states  that  they  lay  up  magazines  of 
food  within  their  burrows.  This  animal  is  universally 
known  by  a  very  peculiar  noise,  which  it  makes  when  be- 
neath the  ground.  A  person,  the  first  time  he  hears  it,  is 
much  surprised ;  for  it  is  not  easy  to  tell  whence  it  comes, 
nor  is  it  possible  to  guess  what  kind  of  creature  utters  it. 
The  noise  consists  in  a  short  but  not  rough  natal  grunt, 
which  is  repeated  about  four  times  in  quick  succession ;  the 
first  grunt  is  not  so  loud,  but  a  little  longer,  and  more  dis- 
tinct than  the  three  following:  the  musical  time  of  the 
whole  is  constant,  as  often  as  it  is  uttered.  The  name  Tu- 
cutuco is  given  in  imitation  of  the  sound.  In  all  times  of  i 
the  day.  where  this  animsd  is  abundant,  the  noise  may  he 
heard,  and  sometimes  directly  beneath  one's  feet.  When 
kept  in  a  room,  the  tucutucos  move  both  slowly  and  clumsily, 
which  appears  owing  to  the  outward  action  of  their  hind 
legs;  and  they  are  likewise  quite  incapable  of  jumping  even 
the  smallest  vertical  height.  Mr.  Reid  who  dissected  a  | 
specimen  which  I  brought  home  in  spirits,  informs  me  that 
the  socket  of  the  thigh-bone  is  not  attached  by  a  Ugamen- 
tum  teres;  and  this  cKplains,  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  the  ' 
awkward  movements  of  their  hinder  extremities.  When  I 
eating,  they  rest  on  their  hind  legs  and  hold  the  piece  in  ' 
their  fore  paws ;  they  appeared  also  to  wish  to  drag  it  intu  j 
some  comer.  They  are  very  stupid  in  making  any  attempt  I 
to  escape ;  when  angry  or  frightened,  they  uttered  the  tucu- 
tuco. Of  those  I  keipt  alive,  several,  even  the  first  day,  be- 
came quite  tame,  not  attempting  to  bite  or  to  run  away ; 
others  were  a  little  wilder.  The  man  who  caught  them 
asserted  that  very  many  are  invariably  found  blind.  A 
specimen  which  I  preserved  in  spirits  was  in  this  state;  Mr. 
Keid  considers  it  to  be  the  eSeot  of  inflammation  in  the  I 
.  nictitating  membrane.  When  the  animal  was  alive  1  placed 
my  finger  within  half  an  inch  of  its  bead,  and  not  the 
slightest  notice  was  taken :  it  made  its  way  however  about  I 
the  room  nearly  as  well  as  the  others.'  ' 

Locality. — The  east  entrance  of  the  Strait  of  Magalbaeus 
at  Cape  Gregoi^  and  the  vicinity.  (King.)  Mr.  Darwin 
says  {loc.  cit.)  that  the  wide  plains  north  of  the  Rio  Colorado 
are  undermined  by  these  ftnimals ;  and  that  near  the  Strait 
of  Mogalhaena,  where  Patagonia  blends  with  Tierra  del 
Fuego,  the  whole  landy  country  forms  a  great  warxen  for 
them.  - 

N.B.  Mr.  Darwin  further  states  that  at  the  R.  Negro,  in 
Northern  Patagonia,  there  is  an  animal  of  the  same  habits, 
and  probably  a  closely  allied  species,  but  which  he  never 
saw.  Its  noitie  was  diOerent  from  that  of  the  Maldonado 
kind,  and  was  repeated  only  twice  instead  of  three  or  four 
times,  and  was  more  distinct  and  sonorous;  when  heard  . 
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cutting  down  a  small  tree  with  an  axe,  that  Mr.  Darwin 
lometimes  remained  in  doubt  concerning  it. 


having  the  httbits  and  some  of  the  external  characters  of 
the  former,  with  teeth  remotely  allied  to  the  latter.  The 
genus  Neotoma  of  the  same  zoologists,  must,  in  their  oi>inion, 
be  also  placed  near  Arvieota.  (See  Journal  of  Nat.  Acad. 
Sc.  Phil.,  vol.  iv. ;  and  Zool.  Joum.,  vol.  iL) 


Hypudsus.  (III.) 

Closely  allied  to  the  Arvieoleg,  from  which  they  differ 
hut  little  except  in  the  number  of  the  anterior  toes,  and  in 
the  shortness  of  the  tail,  are  the  true  Lemmingt. 

Generic  Character.— Mo\zra  composite,  with  an  even 
crown  presenting  enamelled  angular  lamine;  ears  very 
short ;  anterior  feet  generally  ^entadactyle  and  formed  for 
digging ;  tail  very  short  and  thickly  haired. 

2  3  —  3 

Dental  Formula:— Incisors,    ;    molars,  - — -  =  16. 

*  3  —  3 

Example,  Hypudaus  Norvegtcut. 

Description. — Head  not  quite  so  blunt  as  in  the  Arvicolee  ; 
whiskers  long;  eves  small  but  black  and  piercing;  mouth 
small ;  ears  small ;  fore-lega  short,  pontadactyle,  but  the 
thumb  hardly  perceptible  though  the  claw  is  very  sharp; 
hind-legs  pentadaclyle ;  skin  thin;  head  and  body  black 
and  tawny,  irregularly  disposed ;  belly  white  with  a  yellowish 
tinge.  Length  from  nose  to  tail  five  inches  or  thereabout,*  : 
the  tail  half  an  inch. 

This  is  the  Lemmar  or  Lemmut  of  Olaus  Magnus ;  the 
Leem  or  Lemmer  of  Gesner;  Mut  Norvegiciu  vulgd 
Leming  oTyformius;  Mtu  Lemmua  of  hinnteus ;  Pial-mus 
and  Sabell-mus  of  the  Laplanders;  Lutranick  of  the 
Swedes;  Le  Leming  o(  BaBon ;  ZCTimin^  of  the  British; 
Lemmua  Norvegiciu  of  Desmarest;  and  Afii8  Lemmu*  of 
Pallas  and  Linnsus. 

HabiU,  Food,  The  ordinary  food  of  the  Lemming 
consists  of  grass,  the  rein-deer  lichen,  and  the  catkins,  &c. 
of  the  dwarf  hire^ ;  but  at  interTals  of  time,  generally  once 
or  twice  in  a  quarter  of  a  century,  a  great  army  of  them  ap- 
pears: pouring  onward  in  vast  hosts,  they  devour  every 
greon  thing  in  their  palh  of  desolation.  Great  bands  de- 
scending from  the  Kolen,  traverse  Nordland  and  Finmark, 
ending  their  journey  and  their  lives  in  the  Western  Ocean, 
which  they  enter  and  there  perish.  Others,  taking  a  direc- 
tion through  Swedish  Lapland,  are  drowned  in  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia.  Their  march  is  stated  to  be  in  parallel  lines 
about  three  feet  apart,  without  stop  or  stay,  unless  the  ob- 
stacle is  insurmountable:  rivers  ana  lakes  they  cross  without 
neviation,  and  they  are  said  to  gnaw  through  corn  and  hay- 
stacks. {Phil.  Trans.,  ii.)  Pennant,  who  states  that  they  ap- 
pear in  numberless  troops  m  Norway  and  Lapland,  where 
they  are  the  pest  and  wonder  of  the  country,  ttius  graphic- 

■  Iv^TiduaU  from  EoMia  and  Lftplud  m  nid  1«  bf  1mi  tbu  Umw  tm 
MetwBf  ud  SwsdtB. 


ally  describes  one  of  these  irruptions.  'They  march  like  the 
army  of  locusts  so  emphaticidly  described  by  the  prophet 
Joel;  destroy  every  root  of  gratis  before  them,  and  spread 
universal  desolation :  they  infect  the  very  ground,  and  cattle 
are  said  to  perish  which  teste  of  the  grass  which  they  have 
touched :  they  march  by  myriads  in  regiriar  hnes :  nothing 
stops  their  prepress,  neither  fire,  torrents,  lake,  or  morass. 
They  bend  tneir  course  straight  forward,  with^most  amazing 
obstinacy;  they  swim  over  the  lakes;  the  greatest  rock 
gives  them  but  a  slight  check,  they  go  round  it,  and  then 
resume  their  march  directly  on,  without  the  least  division : 
if  they  meet  a  peasant,  they  persist  in  their  course,  and 
jump  as  high  as  his  knees  in  defence  of  their  pn^press :  are 
so  Aerce  as  to  lay  hold  of  a  stick,  and  suffer  themselves  to 
be  swung  about  before  they  quit  their  hold :  if  struck,  they 
turn  about  and  bite,  a^d  will  mak«  a  noise  like  a  dog.* 

The  Camivora  are  close  attendants  upon  these  wander- 
ing multitudes,  which  Olaus  and  othem  believed  to  have 
been  generated  in  the  clouds  and  to  have  fallen  from  thence 
in  storm  and  tempest.  They  are,  savs  Pennant,  *  the  prey  of 
foxes,  lynxes,  and  ermines,  who  follow  them  in  great  num- 
bers :  at  length  they  perish,  either  through  want  of  food  or  by 
destroying  one  another,  or  in  some  great  water,  or  in  the  sea. 
They  are  the  dread  of  the  country ;  in  formw  times  spi- 
ritual weapons  were  exerted  against  them ;  the  priest  exor- 
cised and  had  a  long  form  of  prayer  to  arrest  the  evili 
happily  it  does  not  occur  frequently ;  once  or  twice  in  twenty 
years:  it  seems  like  a  vast  colony  of  emigrants  from  a  na- 
tion overstocked;  a  discharge  of  animaU  from  the  great 
northern  hive,  that  once  poured  out  its  myriads  of  human 
creatures  upon  Southern  Europe.  Where  the  head-quarters 
of  these  quadrupeds  are  is  not  very  oertainly  known ;  Lin- 
neeuB  8a)s  the  Norwegian  and  Lapland  Alps;  Pontopiddan 
seems  to  think  that  Kolens  rock,  which  divides  Nordland 
from  Sweden,  is  their  native  place ;  but  wherever  they  come 
from,  none  return :  their  course  is  predestinated,  and  they 
pursue  their  fate.' 

When  seeking  the  rein-deer  lichen  in  the  winter,  the 
Lemmings  get  under  the  snow,  making  lodgments  and 
opening  spiracles  to  the  surfoce  to  secure  air:  the  Arctic 
Fox  pursues  them  in  these  retreats.  It  does  not  appear  that 
they  lay  up  any  magazines  of  food,  and  to  this  improvidence 
perhaps,  as  Pennant  observes,  may  be  traced  the  great  mi- 
grations that  they  are  compelled  to  make  in  certain  yean ; 
hunger  urging  them  to  quit  their  usual  residences. 

They  breed  often  in  the  course  of  a  year,  producing  five 
or  six  young  at  a  birth,  and  they  bring  forth  sometimes  on 
their  migrations.  They  are  said  to  carry  some  of  their 
young  in  their  mouths  and  some  on  their  backs. 

The  Laplanders,  who  compare  their  Hesh  to  that  of 
squirrels,  eat  them. 

Eichimys  (Geoff'. ;  Lonoheres,  111.  part) 

Qenerie  Character. — Four  unguiculate  toes  and  a  vest^fe 
of  a  fifth  on  the  anterior  feeL  Tail  very  long,  scaly,  and 
nearly  naked.  Hairs,  espeolally  those  on  the  upper  parts, 
flat  and  acioulated.  Molars  with  transverse  laminte,  united 
to  each  other  by  twos  at  one  end  or  isolated. 

2  4—4 
Dental  Formula : — Incisors  —  ;  molars  z — Z  —  20. 
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Example.  —  E^imys  chryturus  (Eehimys  crittatm, 
Desm.?)  The  Gilt-tail  pornume  of  pennant;  Lerot  a 
queue  ctoreg  of  AUainaad. 

Detcrirtion. — Ears  abort  and  broad,  wbUk^ra  strongly 
developea,  a  gold-coloured  line  extending  longitudinftTly 
from  the  node  to  the  space  between  the  ears ;  head,  bodyi 
and  upper  part  of  tail  inarone  or  shining  purplish  ohesnut, 
ruddv  marginate  bristles  baine  fcatterad  between  the  hair*, 
which  pive  the  spleodour  tq  the  animal ;  lower  part  of  tail, 
which  IS  thick  at  the  base  and  longer  than  the  bodyi  golden. 
Iiei^th  from  nose  to  toil,  Ave  inches. 

Hwitt,  Food,  'ThU  spociea  is  said  to  climb  trees, 
and  live  principally  on  fruits. 

ZAcaliiy,  Surinam. 

CerocMBys.  (F.  Cuvier.) 
Generic  Charaeter.—lKi  shape  resBmblinf;  theBlaok  Rat, 
bat  with  the  ohanfNin  more  arohed  and  the  ears  larger. 
AoterioF  limbs  eoBsiderably  shorter  than  the  poBterior, 
whieh  are  terminated  with  five  toai.  the  thrae  mimlB  ones 
longest ;  the  anterior  with  four  only,  arid  the  mdimant  of  a 
thumb  with  a  smaU  flat  nail ;  all  the  other  toes  with  eora- 

Sressed  nails  curved  >nd  pointed,  and  Beaming  more  proper 
>r  olimbing  than  burrowing.  Tail  very  long,  and  like  that 
of  the  Brown  Rat.  Fur  composed  of  long,  straight^  irm 
hairs  of  a  uniform  texture,  and  of  hairs  whieh  are  finer, 
softer,  and  much  thicker ;  no  bristle  as  in  EcMmyt.  Molars 
with  distinct  roots  of  equal  siu,  and  their  sli^tly  elevated 
erown  nearly  circular,  preeenting  at  the  surface  a  notch  and 
thrae  ellipses  surrounded  with  enamel,  as  is  the  tooth  itself 
The  notch  is  on  the  internal  side  in  the  upper  molars,  and 
on  the  external  side  in  the  lower  molaxa.  Great  suborbital 
hole  considerably  extensive. 

Pental  Formula Incnors  - ;  molan        ^  80, 

Example,  Cercomys  cunicularius. 

Description. — Deep  brown  above,  paler  on  the  sides  and 
the  sides  of  the  cheeks ;  jaws  and  neck  beneath,  as  well  as 
the  under  parts  sjenerallyi  whitish.   Eyes  and  ears  lai^. 

locality,  Brazil. 


CwMHiiji  cnolculariiu. 

Wyoxus.  (Schraher;  Gmelin.) 

Oenerio  Character. — Four  toes  and  the  vestige  of  a  fifth 
on  the  antenor  feet ;  five  toes  behind.  Fur  verr  soft  and 
fine.  Tail  very  lone,  sometimes  well  clothed  with  hair  and 
round,  vometim«s  depiessed,  and  sometimes  tufted  at  the 
extremity  only.  Holan  wiUi  transverse  ridges  of  enamel 
projeeting  aiia  hollowed. 

2  4  —  4 

Dental  Formula:— Incisors molArs  ^-35  =  20. 

Example,  Myoxta  avellanariw. 

Deadnptian. — Head  proportionally  large;  eyes  large, 
black,  and  prominent;  muzzle  not  blunt;  ears  broad, 
about  one  third  the  length  of  the  h^ad ;  body  plump  and 
round ;  tail  flattened,  we  hairs  rather  long  and  bushy ; 
head,  back,  sides,  bidly.  and  tail  tawny  red;  length  that  of 
a  common  mousQ. 

Young  of  a  mouw-firey,  head  and  fliuika  only  tinged  with 
red. 

This  is  the  Mutcardin,  Croque-noix,  and  Bat-dtor  of  the 
French;  MoKordino  of  Uw  Italians ;  Liran  of  the  Spanish; 
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Rotha  Wgld-maust  Haeel-mam,  and  Jjaael-echl^er  of  the 
Germans;  Skogsmua  of  the  Swedes;  Kaseel-muut  of  the 
Danes ;  Pathew  of  the  antieut  British ;  and  Dormoiue  or 
Sleeper  of  the  modem  British. 


Tm^  9f  Myoxu*)  «ulu{ed-  (P.  Cuv  J 


There  is  little  if  any  doubt  that  this  apaoies  u  the  Giit 
of  the  Rmnan  authors.  Thus  Pliny,  in  his  chapter, '  Da 
faginfi  gluide.*  &a  (xvL  6),  says,  *  Fagi  giant  muribus  gra 
tissima  est  . . .  glirea  quoque  saginat ;'  and  Martial  (xiii. 
59,*  Glires')  writea--- 

■  Tota  mlhi  dumltu  tijHU.  at  sbignlcr  Qlo 
Tempora  aum,  qiw  me  nil  nU  tonunn  alit,' 

Nor  does  the  occasional  short  awakening  caused  by  a  warm 
sunny  da^,  to  which  the  animal  is  subject,  militate  against 
the  apphcation  of  Martial's  lines ;  fbr  the  occasional  dis- 
turbance is  the  exception  to  the  rule. 

Mr.  Bell  places  the  Dormouse  among  the  Sciurida 
(Squirrels) ;  and  indeed  zoologists  have  assiirned  it  to  both 
the  genus  Sciunts  and  Mus.  In  its  habits  it  comes  near  to 
the  squirrel,  but  in  its  dentition  it  is  nearer  to  the  mice.  It 
is  in  truth  one  of  those  forms  by  which  Nature  glides  from 
one  race  of  animals  to  another.  Mr.  Bell  gives  the  following 
synonyms: — Mus  avellanarius  minor  (RayX  Mue  avellana- 
nus  (Linn.),  Sciurus  avellanariu*  (Desm.),  Myoxue  Mm- 
curdinus  (S.chreb.),  Myaxus  avellanarita  (Desm.),  LeMus- 
cardin  (Buff.),  Dormouse  (Penn.),  He  considers  the  spe- 
ciflc  na,mg  Avellanariiis  as  not  well  chosen,  inasmuch  as  the 
hazel-nut  is  not  the  principal  food  of  the  Dormouse ;  *  in- 
deed,' he  continues,  *  I  have  never  seen  any  that  could 
gnaw  through  the  shell  of  that  nut  when  fVilly  ripe  and 
dry.' 

Habits,  Fbod,        Dense  thickets,  bushy  dells,  and  tan- 

fled  hedgerows  are  the  favourite  retreats  of  the  Dormouse, 
here  it  constructs  its  easy  dormitory,  and  there  providently 
lays  up  its  winter  store,  consisting  of  acom»,  beech-mast, 
corn,  young  haste-nuts,  havs,  S(c.  It  seems  inclined  to  be 
gregarious;  and  indeed  Mr.  Yarrell  told  Mr.  Bell  that  he 
had  seen  not  less  than  ten  or  a  dozen,  or  eyen  more,  of 
their  ne^ts  built  in  the  shrubs  of  a  thicket,  fhe  latter 
zoologist  well  describes  its  habit^. 

'  It  takes  its  fbod  holding  it  in  it«  hands,  and  sitting;  on 
its  haunches  like  a  sauirrel,*  and  often  au^nding  itself 
by  its  hind-fbet,  in  which  position  it  feeds  as  easilv  and 
comfortably  u  in  the  more  cvdinary  position.  Towaras  the 
winter  it  becomes  exceedingly  Ikt ;  and  having  laid  up  a 
Etore  of  food,  retires  (o  its  little  nest,  and  coiling  itself  up 
into  a  ball,  with  the  tail  over  the  head  and  back,  becomes 
oompletely  torpid.  A  mild  day  calls  it  into  transient  life ; 
it  then  takes  a  ftesh  supply  of  food  and  relapses  into  its 
former  slumber ;  and  finally  awakening  in  the  spring,  at 
which  time  It  has  lost  much  of  its  fot  it  enters  upon  its 
usual  habits,  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  conjugal  and  paternal 
affections.  The  young,  which  are  generally  about  four  in 
number,  are  bom  blhid ;  but  in  a  few  days  the  eyes  are 
opened,  and  in  a  short  time  they  are  enabled  to  seek  their 
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food  independently  of  the  parent's  care.  I  have  raasoh  to 
believe  that,  in  some  cases  at  least,  the  Dormouse  has  a 
second  brood  early  in  the  autumn,  as  I  have  recdved  from 
one  locality  in  the  month  of  September  an  adult,  one  about 
half-grown,  evidently  of  the  iprlng  brood,  and  three  very 
young  onea  appttntly  not  more  than  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks  old.'  {Britiih  Quadrupetb.)  Thii  pretty  little  ani- 
mal ii  nocturnal  in  its  habits.  In  TAe  Nuiuraiut  (vol.  iii.)  will 
be  found  a  well  related  instance  of  its  behaviour  Mi  beinf 
aroused  from  Its  nap  during  the  irinter.  One  of  tbem  having 
been  taken  in  its  nest  in  the  mltldleof  Deeember.the  heatof 
its  captor's  hnnd  and  the  warmth  of  the  room  com^etdy  i» 
vived  it,  and  it  nimbly  scaled  the  furniture,  finding  no  dif- 
ficulty in  ascending  and  descending  the  polished  backs  of 
the  chairs,  and  leaping  from  chair  to  chair  with  great 
agility.  On  being  set  at  liberty  it  spfang  at  least  two  yards 
to  a  table.  It  did  not  seem  alarmed  at  being  taken  into 
the  hand.  In  the  evening  it  wax  placed  with  its  nest  in  a 
box,  and  the  next  morning  had  relapsed  into  torpidity.  An- 
other account  m  the  same  volume  informs  us  that  a  Dor- 
mouse, which  ha%t  been  sent  a  dislatice  of  140  miles,  was 
apparently  but  little  disturbed  by  its  ride.  *  From  that 
time  till  the  1st  of  April,  1838,'  says  Mr.  Piggot,  *  it  slept 
in  its  snug  dormitory,  a  deal  box  lined  with  wool,  when  it 
awoke  and  readily  ate  of  apples  and  nuts.  It  is  easily 
alarmed,  being  more  timid  than  tame,  but  shows  no  signs 
of  anger  ^  being  taken  in  the  hand.  As  it  sleeps  the 
greater  part  of  the  day,  I  cannot  then  closely  watch  its 
habits ;  but  towards  evening  it  wakes  up,  and  is  very  lively 
and  frolicsome,  running,  on  being  let  out  of  its  cage,  up 
the  bell-rop,  where  it  will  sit  for  hours  in  the  folds  of  the 
knot,  timidly  watching  our  movements.* 
GeogTOfMcai  DUtributim,  Europe. 


Qraphiurus.   (F.  Cavier.) 

Gtneric  Characier.-^lAxnbt  short,  delicate,  and  not  d^ 
fering  much  fVom  eaoh  other  in  length.  Anterior  liMt  MT- 
minatad  by  four  nearly  equal  toes,  and  with  a  flat  nail  on 
the  internal  tubercle  of  the  palm,  which  indicates  the 
thumb.  Posterior  feet  with  five  toes,  the  two  external, 
hut  the  thumb  principally,  the  shortesti  All  the  toes  armed 
with  pointed,  compressea,  arched,  and  strong  claws.  Tail 
short,  very  fleshy,  and  seemingly  thicker  at  its  extremity 
ifaan  at  its  root.  '  Molars  eight  in  each  jaw,  remarkable  for 
the  comparative  smallness  of  their  size.  The  first  in  each 
jaw  only  a  linear  rudiment ;  the  three  following  are  a  little 
smaller  in  the  lower  jaw  than  they  are  in  the  upper,  equal 
in  size  to  each  other,  with  the  surface  of  the  crown  united, 
and  in  this  respect  resembling  those  of  the  Aye-Aye ;  no 
figure  was  traceable,  but  this  may  have  been  from  detrition. 

Example,  Grap?uurus  Capentis. 

DescnptioH. — Eyes  not  so  large  as  in  Myoxus,  with  which 
the  animal  hu  much  relationship ;  ears  round.  Fur  thick; 
upper  parts  of  the  head,  neck,  shoulders,  back,  sides,  rump, 
and  upper  part  of  the  limbs  deep  brownish-grey ;  tip  of  the 
muzzle,  sidea,  and  lo^er  part  of  the  head  and  limbs  reddish 
white;  a  lai^e  band  of  blackish  broiTti  from  the  eyes  to 
below  the  ears ;  lower  parts  of  the  body  greyish  white  with 
a  reddish  tinge ;  tail  brpwni  grey,  and  whitish  above,  with 
Its  extremity  entirely  reddish  white;  there  is  a  tuft  of  whits 


hfiin  &t  the  nppei-  ftnd  (interior  part  of  the  base  of  the  car 
81ze  of  the  Lerot,  Buff.,  Mtu  ipttrcinutt  Linn. 

Habits  unknown.   (K.  Cuv.J 

Locatitp,  GafM  of  Gkiod  Hope. 


Oraphlunu  Ctqieliili. 

Otomys.  (F.  Cuvier.) 
Delalande  brought  back  from  his  voyage  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  two  species  of  rodents  remarkable  for  their 
physiognony,  which  sufficiently  resembles  the  rats,  but 
differing  eitemally  from  those  amimals  in  having  their 
lai^e  ears  covered  with  hairs,  the  bead  more  rounded,  and  a 
short  tail,  and  especially  in  their  dentition. 

2  3  3 

Dental  Formula :— Incisors  -r ;  molars  ~ — -  =  16 

a  o  —  J 


TeeUi  of  OtomTi.  C^.  Cv.') 

Example.  Otomys  unisulcaius,  Caffrt  Otomyt. 

Descnption. — ^The  anterior  limbs  have  four  complete 
toes,  armed  With  delicate  nails,  which  are  compressed  and 
sharp,  and  a  rudiment  of  an  unguiculated  thumb ;  the  pos- 
terior feet  have  five  toes,  armed  with  the  same  nails,  but  the 
two  external  ones  are  very  short.  The  tail  is  but  scantily 
covered  with  hairs,  and  is  scaly  and  short.  The  muzzle  is 
very  thick  and  obtuse,  entirely  covered  with  hair,  with  the 
exception  of  a  slight  ridge  round  the  nostrils,  which  are 
small,  and  approximated  to  each  other  below  ;  the  eyes  are 
large,  as  well  as  the  ears,  which  have  an  internal  projecting 
membrane,  which,  when  its  edges  (parois)  are  approximated, 
entirely  shut  the  entrance  of  the  auditory  passage.  The 
mouth  is  very  small,  the  upperlip  cleft,  and  the  tongue 
thick,  short,  and  covered  with  soft  papillse.  There  are 
whiskers  on  the  sides  of  the  mussle  and  above  the  eyes. 
The  fur  is  thick,  very  soft,  and  consists  of  two  sorts  of 
hairs ;  the  shortest  and  moat  numenus,  which  determine 
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tlw  colour  of  the  triimal,  are  woolly,  and.  when  viewed 
through  a  microBcope,  appear  to  be  formed  of  very  tmall 
rings,  alternately  bright  and  obscure ;  the  others,  rare  and 
longer  than  the  flrut.  are  also  stouter  and  more  stiff;  these, 
when  viewed  through  a  microscope,  present  only  a  uniform 
texture,  and  so  it  is  with  the  whiskers.  The  woolly  hairs 
are  of  a  slaty-grey  for  two-thirds  of  their  length,  and  then 
of  a  yellowish-white,  with  the  point  black,  whence  results 
the  dirty  yellow  tint  with  which  the  animal  ts  coloured 
above;  below,  yellowish-white  predominates.  The  vety 
short  hairs  of  the  tail  are  of  the  colour  of  those  of  the  back ; 
the  extremities  have  the  tint  of  the  under  parts.  Length 
about  six  inches  (French),  from  the  tip  of  the  muzile  to 
the  origin  of  the  Uil,  which  last  measures  three  inches  and 
a  half.    Mean  height,  two  inches  and  a  half.    (F.  Cuv.) 

Habitt,  4-c. — The  habits  of  this  species  do  not  appear  to 
be  known,  nothing  respecting  them  having  been  found  in 
the  notes  of  M.  Delalande.  M.  F.  Cuvier  thinks  that  it  is 
Jdubtless  omnivorous,  Hke  the  rats  |  but  from  the  size  of  its 
eves,  it  may  be  conjectured  that  its  life  is  not  passed  in 
siich  obscurity  as  theirs ;  and  from  the  delicacy  of  its  sharp 
claws,  and  the  softness  of  its  fur,  that  it  does  not  bur- 
row 


Otomyi  uotwikatiM. 


Hydromys.  (Geoffroy.) 

Generic  Character.  —  Muzzle  rather  pointed;  ears 
small  and  rounded.  Body  covered  with  long  hairs.  Tail 
long,  cylindrical,  rather  scaly,  with  scattered  hairs.  Four 
toes  and  the  vestige  of  a  thumb  on  the  fore-feet.  The 
hinder  feet  five-tbed,  and  palmated  for  two-thirds  of  the 
,  length  of  the  toes.   Molars  with  the  crowns  divided  into 


obliqueli  quadrangular  lobes,  the  summits  of  which  arc 
hollowed  into  a  spoon-shape. 

2  2-2 
Dental  Formula:— Incisors  — ;  molars ^-^^s  12, 

Example,  HydiTmyt  lettcogoMter. 

Description.  —  Fur  short,  soft,  marooe-brown  above, 
white  below ;  tail  black  at  the  base  and  white  at  the  other 
extremity.  Size  sometimes  twice  that  of  the  Common 
Brown  Rat. 

M.  Geoffroy  has  recorded  two  species,  that  described 
above,  and  another  with  a  yellow  belly,  H.  chrytogatter ; 
the  last  he  states  to  be  nearly  one-half  less  than  the  Coy- 
pou,  but  they  are  generally  considered  to  be  only  varieties 
of  the  same  species.  M-  GeoSroy  speaks  highly  of  the 
quality  of  the  fur  of  the  yellow-bellied  variety,  and  says 
that  it  is  more  valuable  than  that  of  the  Coypou, 

Habits,  Localitv,  — ^These  animals  are  aquatic,  an^ 
were  found  in  the  islands  of  D*Entrecasteaux  Channel. 
That  named  H.  Chrytogatter  was  killed  by  a  sailor  at  the 
moment  when  it  was  taking  refuge  under  a  heap  of  stonesi : 
H.Leucogaster  was  taken  in  the  island  Maria,  in  the  same 
channel. 


•  Drm  Rais  and  Mice. 
M.  F.  Cuvier  (Dents  det  Mammiferet)  observes  that  up 
to  the  time  of  his  writing,  animals  provided  with  the  same 
teeth  as  the  Rat  {Mut  Battus),  the  Brown  Rat  (Surmulot 
of  the  French— Afta  deeumanus),  or  the  Mouse'  {Mia  Mtu- 
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etdtu),  fbnned  a  single  and  very  nat;iinl  ^enus.  He  then 
goexm  to  that  Uw  poneMon  of  »  enuuum,  the  origin  of 
which  he  knows  not,  in  presenting  the  type  of  s  new  genus 
provided  with  the  same  leeUi  as  the  rat,  confisrs  on  tbose 
teeth  a  more  elerated  rank  Uian  they  had  {nenoasly  held, 
and  begins  to  form  the  character  of  a  fomtly.  The  preceding 
is  a  copy  of  M.  F.  Cuvier's  plate,  and  he  infbrms  us  that 
the  spflcitis  which  gave  him  this  dentition  are  Mtu  Jtattut, 
Mta  daeumanm,  Mtt$  MvMcidut,  Mtu  PumiUo,  &:c 

In  end^Touring  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  swarms  of  this 
group,  we  shall  treat  of  them  acooxding  to  their  get^ra- 
phical  distribution. 

European  Rats  and  Mice. 
The  Long-tailed  Field  Mouse,  Wood  Mouse,  or  Mut  tyl- 
vaticua,  and  the  Harvest  Mouse.  Mut  minimus  of  White, 
and  Mut  matwmii  of  Shaw,  may  he  considered  as  indi- 
genous in  Europe.  Whether  the  old  English  or  Bhck  Rat 
(Mus  RatlUB)  and  Domestic  Mouse  are  aborigines,  or  im- 
ported, is  not  so  clear.  The  latter  is  only  found  in  inhabited 
countriea;  and,  like  the  Bhwk  Rat  and  Brown  Rats,  is  a 
cosmopolite,  following  eiTflixed  man  wberever  he  is  to  be 
found. 

The  Long-tailed  Field  MnMe.—Thi%  is  the  Llygoden 
sanolig  and  Llygoden  y  maex  of  the  antient  British ;  Le 
Mulot  of  the  French ;  and  Voed  of  the  Danes ;  Mut  tylva- 
ticut  (LiDD.)i  Mut  Ogrettit  major  <Briss.),  and  Mut  do- 
mettictit  mediut  of  Ray.  The  length  of  the  head  and  body, 
as  given  by  Mr.  Bell,  is  3  inches  8  lines,  and  that  of  the 
.ail  3  inches  and  6  lines.  Pennant  makes  its  measurement 
from  the  nose  to  the  setting  on  of  the  tail  four  inches  and  a 
half,  and  the  tail  four  inches.  If  the  last-mentioned  di- 
mensions are  correct,  they  must  have  been  taken  fVom  a 
very  large  individual.  Mr.  Macgillivray  gives  the  dimen- 
sions of  three  individuals ;  the  length  (to  the  aid  of  the 
tail)  of  the  largest  was  6  inches  B  unes,  that  of  the  next  6 
inches  6  lines,  and  that  of  the  least  6  inches  only. 

The  animal  is  well  described  by  Mr.  Bell  as  larger  than 
the  Common  Field  Vole,  but  varying  considerably  in  sixe ; 
the  head  long  and  raised,  the  muszle  tapering ;  the  whis- 
kers very  long;  the  eyes  remarkably  large  and  prominent; 
the  ears  large,  oblong,  oval,  with  the  anterior  margin  turned 
in  at  the  base,  and  a  projecting  lobe  arising  within  the  ear, 
near  the  base  of  the  posterior  margin  ;  the  tail  nearly  as 
long  as  the  body,  slender  and  tapermg ;  the  legs  long.  The 
upper  part  and  sides  of  the  head,  neck,  and  body,  and  the 
outer  surface  of  the  legs,  of  a  yellowish -brown,  darker  on 
the  back,  each  hair  being  grey  or  ash-coloured  at  ihf  base, 
then  yellow,  and  the  tips  of  some  of  them  black:  under 
parts  whitish,  with  »  very  slight  greyi^  tint  in  some  paru, 
and  a  yellowisb  grey  patch  on  the  breast  Tail  brown 
above,  white  beneath.   [Britith  (^tadnmedt.) 

This  is  a  moat  destructive  species^  and  a  bitter  enemy  to 
the  horticulturist,  the  agriculturist,  and  the  planter.  It  is 
very  prolific,  bringing  forth  flrom  seven  to  ten  at  a  birth,  and 
is  not  always  stinted  to  one  brood  in  a  year.  The  hoards  that 
it  collects  in  its  subterranean  retreats  (which  are  sometimes 
the  results  of  its  own  labour,  but  more  fi^uently  excava- 
tions which  it  finds  ready  made,  but  which  it  enla^s,  such 
as  those  under  roots  of  trees,  old  mole-runs,  &o.)  are  euat- 
mous  for  the  size  of  the  animal,  and  Pennant  is  of  opinion 
that  the  great  damage  done  by  hogs  in  rooting  up  the 
ground,  or '  mooting,'  ^s  it  is  called  in  some  counties,  is 
eaused  chiefly  hy  the  seardi  of  the  swine  (br  the  concealed 
treasure  of  this  Field  Mouse. 

Oeographieal  Ditfribulion.»~ThB  whole  of  temperate 
Europe. 

The  Harvett  Mouse.  White,  of  Selborne,  who  suggests 
the  name  of  Mut  minimus,  appears  to  be  the  first  whodrew 
the  attention  of  nattlralists  to  this  the  smallest  of  British  qua- 
drupeds. He  wrote  an  account  of  it  to  Pennant,  who  called  it 
the  Lett  long-tailed  Field  Mouse  and  the  Harvett  Mouse.  It 
is  the  Mus  mettorius  of  Shaw,  and  Mr.  Bell  adds  the  following 
synonyms: — Musminutus  (Pall.) — Muht  nainf  and  Rvi 
des  moissons  (F.  Cuv.,  *  Mamm.*) ;  Minute  Mouse  of  Shaw. 

JDeKTipiion,  Food,  Habits,  — White  thus  introduces 
his  discoverjt  to  Pennant:  'I  have  procured  some  of  the 
mice  mentioned  in  my  former  letter,  a  young  one  and  a 
female  with  young,  both  of  which  I  have  prosmired  in 
branih'.  From  the  cotonr,  sice,  shapes  and  maaner  of  nest- 
in{^  I  make  no  doubt  but  tluit  the  species  is  nondescript. 
\  Tbsj  are  much  smaller  waA  man  dender  than  the  Mm 
ihmuliaumsdiiaot'Rajf  andhavemoreofthesquirrd  'or 
P.  a.  No.  976. 


dwmouse  ookmr ;  their  belly  is  white ;  a  straight  line  abttg 
theic  udas  divides  the  shades  of  their  back  uid  belly.  Th^ 
never  enter  into  houses;  are  carried  into  ricks  and  bams 
wi&  the  iheaves,  abound  in  harvest,  and  build  their  nests 
Msidst  the  straws  of  the  com  above  the  (^und,  and  som^ 
times  in  thistles.  They  breed  as  many  as  eight  at  a  litter* 
in  a  little  round  nest  composed  of  the  blades  of  grass  or 
wheat.  One  of  these  I  procured  this  autumn  most  artifi- 
cially platted*  and  composed  of  the  blades  of  wheat,  per- 
fectly round,  and  about  the  size  of  a  cricket-ball ;  w'th  the 
aperture  so  ingeniously  closed,  that  there  was  ho  discovering 
to  what  part  it  belonged.  It  was  so  compact  and  well  fitted 
that  it  would  roll  acroft  the  table  without  being  decomposed, 
though  it  contained  eight  little  mice  that  were  naked  and 
blind.  As  this  nest  was  perfectly  full,  how  oould  the  dam 
come  at  her  litter  respectively  so  as  to  administer  a  teat  to 
each  ?  Perhaps  she  opens  diflierent  places  for  tlut  purpose, 
adjusting 'them  ^in  when  the  business  is  over;  but  she 
could  not  possibly  oe  contained  herself  in  the  ball  with  her 
young,  which  moreover  would  be  daily  increasing  in  bulk. 
This  wonderful  procreant  cradle,  an  elegant  instance  of  the 
efforts  of  instinct,  was  found  in  a  wheat-field  suspended  in 
the  head  of  a  thistle.*  And  again :  *  As  to  the  small  mice, 
I  have  further  to'remark,  that  though  they  hang  their  nests 
for  breeding  up  amidst  the  straws  of  the  standing  com  above 
the  ground,  yet  I  find  that,  in  the  winter,  they  burrow  deep 
in  the  earth,  and  make  warm  beds  of  grass ;  but  their  grana 
rendezvous  seems  to  be  in  corn-ricks,  into 'which  they  are 
carried  at  harvest.  A  neighbour  housed  an  oat-rick  lately, 
under  the  thatch  of  which  were  assembled  near  an  hundred, 
most  of  which  were  taken,  and  some  I  saw.  I  measured 
them,  and  found  that  from  nose  to  tail  they  were  just  two 
inches  and  a  (quarter,  and  their  tails  just  two  inches  long. 
Two  of  thenw  tn  a  scale,  weighed  down  just  one  copper  half- 
penny, which  is  about  the  third  of  an  ounce  avoirdupois ;  so 
that  1  suppose  they  are  the  smallest  quadrupeds  in  this 
island.  A  full-grown  mut  mediua  domestieut  weighs,  I 
find,  one  ounce  lumping  weight,  which  is  more  than  six 
times  as  much  as  the  mouse  above ;  and  measures  from  nose 
to  rump  four  inches  and  a  quarter,  and  the  same  in  its  tail. 
...  As  my  neighbour  was  housing  a  rick,  he  observed 
that  his  dogs  devoured  all  the  Httlo  red  mice  they  could 
catch,  but  rejected  the  common  mice ;  and  that  his  cats  ate 
the  common  mice,  refusing  the  red.'  Thus  far  White.  Dr. 
Gloger  describes  one  of  these  nests  as  beautifully  constructed 
of  toe  panicles  and  leaves  of  three  stems  of  ttie  common 
reed  interwoven  together,  and  forming  a  roundish  ball,  sus- 
pended on  the  living  plants  about  five  inches  from  the 
ground.  On  the  side  opposite  the  stems,  rather  below  the 
middle,  was  a  small  aperture,  which  appeared  to  be  closed 
during  the  absence  of  the  parent,  and  was  scarcely  observ- 
able even  after  one  of  the  young  had  made  its  escape 
through  it  The  inside,  when  examined  with  the  little 
finger,  was  found  to  be  soft  and  warm,  smooth,  and  neatly 
rounded,  but  very  confined;  it  contained  only  five  young; 
but  another  less  elaborately  formed  sheltered  no  less  than 
nine.  The  panicles  and  leaves  were  slit  into  minute  strips 
or  strings  by  the  teeth  of  the  animal  in  order  to  assist  the 
neatness  of  its  weaving.  Mr.  Macgillivray  found  one  of 
these  nests  in  Fifeshire  composed  of  dry  blades  of  coarse 
^ass,  arranged  in  a  globular  form,  and  placed  in  the  midst 
of  a  tuft  of  Aira  catpitosa,  nine  inches  from  the  ground : 
it  contained  six  or  seven  young  naked  and  blind.  Ilie  food 
of  this  little  mouse  consists  of  com  and  anss  seeds,  insects, 
and  earth-worms:  one  to  which  a  bit  of  the  tail  of  a  dead 
blind  worm.  €mgui»  /hgil**>  presentad,  devoured  it 
greedily.  Of  insects  it  is  very  fond.  Mr.  Bingley  says, 
'  One  evening,  as  I  was  sitting  at  my  writing-desk,  uid  the 
-animal  was  pwying  about  in  the  open  part  of  its  cage,  a  large 
blue  fly  happened  to  buzs  against  the  wires.  The  litUe 
creature,  although  at  twice  or  thrice  the  distance  of  her  own 
length  from  it,  sprang  along  the  wires  with  the  greatest 
^ili^,  and  would  certainly  have  seized  it,  bad  the  space 
between  the  wires  been  sufficiently  wide  to  have  admitted 
her  teeth  or  paws  to  reach  it.  I  was  surprised  at  this  oc- 
currence, as  I  had  been  led  to  believe  that  the  Harvest 
Mouse  was  merely  a  granivocous  animah  I  caught  the  fly 
and  made  it  buzz  in  my  fingers  against  the  wires.  The 
mouse,  diough  usually  shy  and  timid,  immediately  came 
out  of  her  hiding-  place,  and  mnning  to  the  spot,  seized  and 
devoured  it  From  this  time  I  fea  her  with  insects  when- 
ever I  could  get  them ;  and  she  always  Ff^P^^4^<(|>^>tj> 
areiT  other  kind  of  food  thaC^itiftclei^  WOM^JUc' 
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SiUivny  figures  one  id  the  coils  of  bn  «trth-irarm,  whioh  it 
evoured,  though  ttie  wonn  at  fint  upstt  it  by  twisting  round 
ita  body.  (Naiuralist'i  Library — Mammalia,  vol.  vii.; 
British  Quadrupeds,  pi.  2r.) 

Col.  Montigu  failed  to  keep  it  in  eonDnemmt,  but  it  haa 
b«en  Bd  kept  The  Rev.  W.  Bingley  and  Mr.  Broderlp  ob- 
served that  the  tail  is  in  a  degree  prehensile.  The  latter 
had  a  pair  in  a  dormouse's  cage  ftir  some  time,  and  fre- 
quently saw  them  coil  the  end  of  their  tails  round  the  bars, 
especially  when  they  were  clambering  along  the  sides  or  on 
Uie  top  of  it  They  became  very  fhrnihar,  soon  rvoogtliaed 
their  fViendn,  and  would  lie  down  or  rear  thetDBelveb  up  to 
be  tickled  with  a  straw  or  a  pen ;  an  operation  whioh  Uiey 
evidently  enjoyed  mucb.  We  know  of  no  instance  when 
the  femtile  tuts  brought  forth  in  confinement  where  she  hat 
not  eaten  her  young.  One  just  born  that  Was  saved  from 
the  teeth  of  the  mother  is  in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  and  is  perhaps  one  of  the  smallest 
placental  quadrupeds  that  ever  breathed. 
Geographical  DistrHntiion.—KuTope,  perhaps  generally. 
■  It  has  been  found  in  Siberia,  Uussia,  and  Germany.  In 
Britain  it  is  recorded  as  having  occurred  in  Hampshire, 
Glouceetershire,  Wiltshire,  and  Devonshire;  in  the  three 
last  counties  by  Col.  Montagu,  and  noted  as  not  uncommon. 
It  has  been  found  also  in  Cambridgeshire.    Mr.  Mas'- 

S'llivray  had  one  sent  to  him  from  Aherdeenshirai  and  ano- 
er  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinbu^h:  hs  found,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  nest  in  Fifaahire. 


IIwTMt  Hoom;  DMt  U  faackgrotuul. 

There  are.  It  appears,  in  Trebiiond,  mice  Ohts  AUotiiiknA 
Afw  AbbotUi)  smaller  than  Mus  twasoriut.  (Mool.  Proc,, 
1837.) 

Wo  shall  here  notice  those  cosmopolites,  the^^ocA  Rati  tit* 
Broun  Rat,  and  the  Common  Moute,  the  pests  of  eivilised 
man. 

Tk«  Black  Rat.  ThisisXeAttf  of  the  French;  AMToahd 
Sorico  of  the  Italians;  Baton  and  Rata^S  the  Spaniards) 
RtUo  at  the  Portuguese ;  Ratze  of  the  Germans ;  Koi  of  die 
Dutch ;  Ratta  of  the  Swedes ;  Rotie  of  the  Danes ;  Llygaden 
J^Mgig  of  the  entient  British ;  Black  Rat  of  the  modefn 
English  ;  and  Ration  of  the  Scotch.  It  is  the  J/u«  Rttiua 
of  LinnsBus,  and  the  Mw  domesticut  magor  of  Ray. 

That  this  animal  is  indigenous  may  be  doubted.  Mr. 
Macgillivray  observes  that  the  'Old  English  at  Black 
Kat,'  as  it  has  been  called,  is  as  much  French  or  Irish  as 
Bnglish.  That  it  was  in  Britain  long  belbtc  the  introduo* 
tien  of  the  Broum  But^  before  whose  superior  strength  it  is 
tkpidly  disappearing,  can  be  doubted  as  little,  nnnant, 
wko  ^ves  the  British  nane  above  stated  for  the  Biaak  Rat^ 
has  ne  British  tiamo  for  the  brown  species ;  and  w«  sOspeet 
that  the  king's  rat-catohet,  nojticed  by  Pennant,  vith  hta 


scat-let  dress  embroidetQd  with  ydlow  «t>rsted,  on  which  are 
figures  of  uioQ  or  rats  destroying  wheat-sheaves,  otred  his 
omce  in  this  kingdom  to  the  Black  Rat.  'It  is  believed,* 
sayk  Mn  Macgillivray,  '  to  have  been  originally  imported 
fh>m  the  Coatinsnt,  where  it  first  made  its  appearanoe  in 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  k  supposed  to 
have  come  from  the  Bast  Vessels  in  port  were  formerly 
liable  to  be  infested  by  it,  so  that  it  soon  beeame  as  common 
in  America  as  in  Europe ;  although  in  tiie  nwitiae  parts 
of  that,  country  it  has  now  beoome  nearly  as  soaroe  as  with 
us,  and  from  the  same  cause,  the  predominaitPe  of  the  more 
enterprising  and  stronger  Brown  Rat.'  Mr.  Bell  had  pre- 
viously fixed  the  middle  of  the  same  century  for  its  appear- 
ance in  this  country.  'At  least,'  says  he,  'no  author  more 
antient  than  that  period  has  described  or  even  alluded  to  it, 
Qesner  being  the  first  «ho  described*6nd  figured  It.*  The 
figure  of  Qesner  leaves  no  doubt  that 'the  animal  repre- 
sented is  the  Black  Rat,  and'  it  is  spoken  of  in  8ui:h  terms 
that  it  may  well  have  been  a  long  resident  in  Btigland : —  | 
*MuB  domesticus  major,  quern  Rattum  appelllrim  cum 
Alberto,  quoniam  hoc  nomine  non  Gerraani  tantum,  sed 
Iiali  etiam,  Qalli  et  Angli  utuntur ;'  and  agatti,  among  the 
names  given  to  the  animal  by  various  nations, '  Anglic^, 
Rat,  Ratte.'   Shakspere's  lines,  | 

'  But  in  a  aieTe  111  thithsr  wil. 
Abd,  Itke  m  Rit  whhout  a  tall, 
I'll  do— I'U  (to— and  I'n  *i1  ■ 

show  that  the  animal  must  have  beeh  ftmiliai^y  known  to 
his  audience ;  and  it  must  have  been  \-ery  twmmon  early 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  Vrhen  the  white  variety  was 
probably  tvell  known;  fof  we  read  in  the  'Dysart  Kirk 
Session  Minutes'  (May,  162S),  that  a  stispeeted  witch,  one 
Janet,  came  to  John  White's  house,  'and  span  on  his 
wife's  wheel  in  her  absence,  and  thereafter  there  came  a 
t/Atte  Rattan  at  sundrie  times  and  sat  on  his  cow's  back,  so 
that  thereafter  the  cow  dwined  away.'  Mr.  Bell  notices  { 
the  usurpation  of  the  haunts  of  this  species  by  the  Brown 
Rat.  The  Black  Rat,  be  says, '  is  now  rarely  found,  except- 
ing in  old  houses  of  large  cities,  as  in  London,  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  some  other  places,  where  it  still  exists  In  con- 
siderable numbers,  especially  in  the  cellars  and  stables  of 
the  city  of  London,  in  many  of  which  it  is  hioTe  common 
than  the  other.'  Mr.  Maegillivrny.remarks  that  in  Edin- 
burgh it  appears  to  be  completely  extirpated.  '  I  have  not,' 
he  continues, '  seen  a  specimen  obtainra  there  Within  these 
fifteen  years.'  The  last-mentioned  author  also  tells  us  that 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Gordon,  minister  of  Birnie,  some  years  ago 
sent  him  seterat  individuals  alive,  which  were  caught  in 
Elgin,  where  however  the  species  is  much  less  ftequently 
met  with  than  the  Bt^n  Rat.  Th  Leith,  be  says,  which 
is  et  a  greater  distance  from  the  coast.  It  is  not  very  uncom- 
mon; and  in  other  inland  towns  and  villages  in  Scotland 
it  is  still  to  be  procured.  '  Whether,' adds  Hlh-.  Hacrillivrvy, 
*  the  destruction  of  this  afiitaal  has  been  efi^tea  by  the 
larger  and  tnore  fotocious  Brown  Rat,  or,  like  that  of  many 
tribes  of  the  human  species,  has  resulted  ttom  the  diminu- 
tion of  fbod,  caused  by  the  overwhelttihg  Increase  of  an 
unft-iendly  race,  it  is  impossible  to  determine.' 

The  Bla«k  Rat  is  greyish  black  above  and  ash-roloured  I 
beneath ;  the  ears  are  half  the  length  of  the  head,  and  the  I 
tail  is  rather  longer  than  the  body. 

Mr.  Ball  gives  the  following  diitneiuiotis  :— 

Inch.  LiM 

Length  of  the  head  and  body  .74 
Length  of  the  head  .  .  <  1  10 
Length  of  the  ears  .  ,  .  Oil 
Length  of  the  tail     .       .       .      7  11 

It  breeds  often  in  the  year,  and  the  foaale  ordinarily  pro-  . 
duces  from  seven  to  nine  at  a  birth.'  Idhe  the  Brown 
species,  it  is  omnivorous.  Mr.  Bell  thinks  it  probable,  ttom 
the  proximity  of  the  two  countries,  that  It  was  introduced 
into  this  kingdom  fVodi  France,  and  ohsarrea  that  the 
Welsh  name  for  it,  which  signiflee '  Ftwoeh  House,*  appears 
to  favour  this  opinion.  From  Batope,  he  adds,  it  has  been 
sent  vrith  the  Brown  Rat  to  Amenca,  the  islands  of  the  I 
Pacific,  and  to  many  other  platies. 

Mr.  Thompson  {Zool.  A-oc,  18S7)BotiDea  an  Irish  Rat 
with  a  white  breast,  whfoh  he  is  inelined  to  comider  dis- 
tioot  from  Mm  RaUu»t  ud  vfaidi  he  names  Mus  Ihbtr- 
mens. 

Dr.  Richaidson  did  not  ekeem  timBiaak  Kmt  in  the  Fur 
Countries ;  and  he  says  diat  he  may  Tentan  to  sAra  Uu  t 
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It  had  not.  Tben  he  wmtc^  ftdTaoced  ftulher  iwrth  tii»a  the 
pluns  of  the  Saskatohawao. 

Brown  Rat.  This  is  Le  Surmulot  ottbe  French ;  Nor- 
way Mai  of  the  English ;  Mm  decumanut  of  !hlhis  and 
Gmelin ;  and  Mus  Norvegicua  of  Brisson. 

Why  this  oTerwhelmiog  pest  has  obtained  the  name  of 
tfoneay  Rat  does  not  appeari  so  ftur  from  its  being  abori- 
ginal in  that  oountry,  it  ni  Qot  known  to  exist  therew  hen 
the  nam*  «»  first  appUed  tq  it.  <  It  is,*  says  Pennant. '  an 
animal  quite  unhmnm  in  Scandinavia,  as  we  have  been 
assured  by  sereral  natives  of  the  countries  which  fbrm  that 
tract,  and  Xjonnus  takes  no  notice  of  it  in  his  last  *  System.* 
It  is.  fit  bare  to  remark  an  error  of  that  able  naturalist  in 
q>eaking  of  the  oommon  Rat,  which  ha  says  was  first 
brought  ihnn  Ameriea  into  Snva|w  bf  meana  of  a  ^ip 
bound  to  Antwerp.*  The  iket  is  tlut  both  Kat  and  Mouse 
were  unknown  to  the  New  World  before  it  was  di«x»ered 
by  the  Europeans,  and  the  first  Rats  it  ever  knew  were 
introduced  there  by  a  ship  from  Antwerp.  This  animal 
never  made  its  appearance  in  England  till  about  forty  ^ears 

ago  I  suspect  that  this  Rat  came  in  ships  origmally 

from  the  East  Indies.  They  are  found  there,  and  also  in 
vast  numbers  in  Persia,  from  whence  they  have  made  their 
way  westerly  even  to  Petarsburg.'  It  made  its  appeannce 
in  the  neiriibourbood  of  Paris  about  1 7d0.  Ur.  ioell  states 
that  the  enginal  country  of  this  Rat  ean  no  longer  be  aioer- 
tained.  ^ttuiugh  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  ooqhi 
tnm  a  warmer  climate  than  our  own.  Mr.  MaogiUivnqr 
•ays  that  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  from  Persia 
and  the  Sast  Indies  about  1730^  and  gradually  to  have 
spread  over  the  greater  part  of  the  continent  of  Burope.  as 
well  as  AiDHiea.  by  meana  of  the  fiwquont  otmraeroial 
intoreoune  aatablished  among  the  nalioni  of  these  regiona. 
It  is  not,  he  observes,  eonfined  to  mtiea  and  vUlagei,  but 
estahliahes  eelonies  in  fcrm-steadingi,  on  the  banks  of 
oanals  and  rlvei%  and  even  in  islands  at  a  oonsiderable 
distanoe  from  the  mainland,  or  from  Urger  iilaitda,  to 
which  it  has  been  intniduoed  by  shipping.  Thuib  he  atut^ 
it  is  found  en  mainr  of  the  islets  of  the  Habvidas  in  eonat- 
dwable  numbers,  feeding  on  grass,  shell-fish,  and  oruataoea, 
and  burrowing  in  the  buiksi  '  Jbr  although  not  essentially 
amphiluous,  like  the  Watra  Rat,  it  does  not  heaitato  on 
ecoaaim  to  betake  itself  to  the  water,  and  floeka  have  bwo 
seen  swimpiing  from  <me  island  to  another.' 

According  to  Dr.  Harlan  the  Anown  Rai  did  not  make  its 
appeMBoe  m  Narth  Amanaa  nntU  the  year  177A.  Whan 
Ite.  Riehardapn  wiota  (Awm  Sar«aiMaMrHana)  it  ms 
veiyeommon  in  Lower  Canada;  but  he  vaa  inlbniMd  that, 
in  1825,  it  had  not  advaoead  mudi  bqrcud  KlDgstm  in 
Upper  Can«d«4  Ha  did  not  obnerva  it  in  the  Fur  Countries ; 
and  if  it  does  fxist  there,  be  tliiftks  that  it  ia  oitly  %%  (be 
mouth  «f  the  Ofdimbia  river,  or  at  fttctoriea  oa  th^  shores 
of  Hudson's  Bay. 

This  species  is  eminently  carnivorous,  bpid,  ferocious,  and 
most  destructive  in  the  game-preserve  and  poultry-yard, 
where  the  eggs  and  young  birds  are  preyed  upon  by  (bem 
without  mercy.  In  to^a  carrion  and  offal  form  their  chief 
subsistence.  An  official  report  to  the  French  government 
on  the  proposition  far  removing  the  establishment  for 
alanghtermg  horses  at  Montfaufon  gives  an  account  of  their 
numb«a  and  wacity  almost  appalling ;  indeed  one  of  the 
chief  arguments  against  the  removal  was  the  dan^r  to  the 
neightnurhood  of  suddenly  depriving  these  voraeioui  ani- 
mus of  their  usual  fooA.  The  oarcaases  of  the  slaugbt^ied 
horses,  sometimes  to  the  amount  <tf  thirty-five  per  ilioni. 
are  faund  next  morning  pioked  to  the  bare  bone  by  the 
lats.  A  part  of  this  establishment  ia  enclosed  by  solid  v^s. . 
nt  the  bottom  of  which  several  holes  are  made  ftir  the 
entrance  and  exit  of  these  vermin.  Into  this  plaoe  IHitUSB- 
sois,  the  proprietor,  put  the  dead  bodies  of  two  or  three 
hones ;  and  baving  stopped  up  all  the  holes  towards  mid- 
night, with  as  little  noise  as  poaaihla,  he,  with  several  work- 
men, eaeh  bttring  a  torch  m  ane  hand  and  a  stick  In  the 
other,  snddanly  entered  the  enelaann.  shut  the  door,  and 
began  a  MMial  massacre.  Whmver  a  blow  was  directed, 
even  without  aim.  a  rat  was  killed;  and  those  which 
attempted  to  eacwe  \n  Tttnning  up  the  valla  were  quickly 
knocked  down.  The  dead  of  one  night  amounted  ta  2650 ; 
the  MsnU  of  ftur  hunli  vm  91D1 ;  wd  ly  Te|W8ting  the 
experiment  at  intervals  <tf  a  fbw  days,  Dusoassois  destroyed 
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16,050  rats  in  the  apace  of  a  month.  Now  w^en  it  is  recolr 
leeted  that  (he  yard  in  which  these  numbers  were  killed 
does  not  contain  more  than  .a  twentieth  of  the  area  over 
whioh  the  dead  hones  are  spread,  some  idea  may  be  formed 
of  the  multitudes  that  infest  this  place ;  indeed  the  adjoin- 
ing fields  and  eminences  are  hddled  with  their  burrows, 
and  their  paths  th^to  may  be  traced  from  the  endosurea 
where  the  norses  are  slaughtered. 

This  rat  is  greyish-brown  above  and  greyish-white  beneath, 
and  the  tail  is  shorter  than  the  head  and  body.  Mr.  Bell 
l|ives  the  foUowiug  dimensious,  from  which  its  supafioritf  in 
siie  to  the  Black  Rat  will  be  evident:— 

Inehe*.  Unu 
Length  ofthe  head  and  body    .    .     10  a 
head  .....      2  4 

ears   0  8 

,.  tail   S  9 

White  or  velbwLsh-white  varieties,  being  albinoea  with 
red  eyes,  and  variegated  individuals,  sometimes  occur. 

The  Common  or  Domettie  Mouse  needs  no  description. 
It  seems  to  bo  entirely  dependent  on  civilized  man,  and  has 
never  been  found  at  a  distance  from  his  dwelling.  White 
varieties  with  pink  eyes  are  kept  and  propagated  as  pets  by 
those  who  admire  such  albinoes :  tney  are  pretty  little 
animals,  and  soon  become  fomiliar.  This  well-known  spe- 
cies is  La  Sottris  of  the  French  ;  Topo,  Sorice,  and  Sorgto 
(ft*  C(ua  of  the  Italians ;  i?<Uof  the  Spanish;  RatinJioof  tho 
Fbrlugnese;  Mattg  and  Hmumau*  of  the  Germans;  Mtofg 
of  the  Duteh ;  Mtu  of  the  Swedes ;  Mwu  of  the  Danes ; 
Ltygodm  of  the  antient  British ;  Mm  domettiau 
vet  minor  of  (Sesner ;  Mtt$  domeitietu  vulgarit  9.  minor  o* 
Ray ;  and  Mm  MuscuUa  of  Linnssus. 

Dr.  Richardson  saw  a  dead  mouse  in  a  storofaouse  at  York 
Factory  filled  with  packages  from  England,  and  he  thinks  it 
probable  that  the  species  may  have  been  introduced  into  all 
the  ports  on  the  sbores  of  Hudson's  Baf ;  but  he  never 
heard  of  its  being  taken  in  the  Fur  Countries  at  a  distance 
from  the  sea-ooast.  Mr.  Say  informed  him  that  it  waa  id 
troduced  at  Engineer  Cantonment  on  the  Missouri,  by  M^yjr 
Long's  expedition. 

Asiatic  Rata  and  Mice. 
It  seems  to  be  certain  that  the  Brown  Rat  is  an  Asiatic 
species,  and  the  Black  Rat  is  not  without  claims  to  a  similar 
am^rapbioal  origin  ;  but  among  the  most  formidable  of  the 
Oriental  RaU  is  the  JtfwC'^giMlnitof  Hardwicke,  MutMala^ 
bttrieiu  of  Shav.  Of  this  rat  Oenend  Hardwleko  gives  a 
ibiUifiil  fi^re,  of  the  sise  of  lift,  in  the  seventh  volume  of  the 
TVaiuaenon»^th$jMm9an Society!  itbaatheappeanuioeof 
a-JBroimRat  £Uted  to  gigantic  proportions,  and  it  is  Impos- 
sible to  look  at  it  without  thinking  what  the  oonseauences 
might  be  if  it  wen  ever  to  be  imported  and  naturalised  in 
Europe.  Above  jt  is  most  hairy  and  black ;  beneath  inclin- 
ing to  grey.  Ilie  animal  figured  was  a  female,  and  weighed 
two  pounds  eleven  ounces  and  a  half.  Its  total  length  was 
26^  inches,  of  which  the  tail  measured  13  inches.  The 
mide  grows  larger,  and  weighs  three  pounds  and  upwards. 
'  This  rat,*  writes  the  late  lamented  General,  *  is  found  in 
many  places  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  in  Mj^e,  and  in 
several  parts  of  Bengal  between  Calcutta  and  Hurdwar. 
It  is  partial  to  dry  situations,  and  hardly  ever  fi>und  distant 
from  halHtationif.  The  lowest  caste  of  Hindus  eat  tite  flesh 
of  this  ra^  in  preference  to  that  of  any  other  speciea.  It  is 
a  most  miaehievous  animal,  burrows  to  a  great  depth*  and 
will  pass  under  tiie  foundations  of  granaries  and  storehouses, 
if  not  deeply  laid.  Mud.  or  unbumt  brick  walls,  prove  no 
security  a^inst  its  attacks,  and  it  commonly  perforates  such 
buildings  all  directions.  It  is  destructive  in  gardena, 
and  roots  up  the  seeds  of  all  leguminous  plants  sown  within 
its  haunts.  Cucurbitaneous  plants  and  fruits  also  suffer  by 
its  depredations.  When  grain  and  vegetables  are  not  within 
ita  reach,  or  scarce,  it  wul  attack  poultry,  but  the  former  is 
its  choicest  food.'  Mr.  Gray  remarks  tha^  the  geographical 
range  of  Mu*  giganteus  appears  to  be  veiy  extensive^  Bitr. 
Charles  Hardwicke  haviug  transmitted  to  the  British  Mu- 
seum a  specimen  from  Van  piemen's  JjuA. 

Mtu  SetiftT.  (Horsf.)  The  TYAw-inVoA  of  the  Javanese 
waa  considered  by  M.Temminck  and  others  to  be  the  young 
of  this  species :  but  this  opinion  is  corrected  by  Mr.  Gray 
{ZooL  Prac.,  1832),  who  points  out  the  differences.  Dr. 
Horsfield  states  that  it  ia  found  in  Java  at  the  confines  of 
fcrests  aud  woods,  and,  according  to  his  observations,  rarely 
apprqaahes  ^e  villages  and  dwellings  of  the  native^  who 
dmoribe  iti  hftvww.  w  ft  hpW  Wjji?^^pX8^^i^^ 
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tae  Doctor  says,  that  the  robustness  of  its  form  and  the  re- 
markable aise  and  streagth  of  its  ftoat  teeth  agree  with 
tl^  cbaraeter:  its  nose,  he  adds,  is  evidently  employed  in 
burrowing  the  Eround  in  search  of  its  food,  and  its  tail  has 
the  character  oFthose  species  which  are  in  the  habit  of  fre- 
quenting the  water.  Mr.  Hodgson  states  that  Miu  deeuma- 
nus  and  Mru  Batius  are  both  very  numerous  and  trouble- 
some in  Nepfil ;  that  Mus  Muscutus  is  very  uncommon,  and 
that  FiddMice  are  frequently  met  with. 

African  Rats  and  Mice; 

Mui  Barbamt,  the  Barbary  Mouse,  will  serve  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  African  species. 

Description. — Darkish  brown  with  five  or  six  yellowish 
longitudinal  stripes  on  each  aide,  about  half  an  wide  as  the 
intervening  spaces,  and  becoming  courused  towards  the 
under  parts,  which  are  nearly  white.  Mr.  Bennett  observes, 
that  on  the  fore-feet  only  three  of  the  toes  are  at  first  visi- 
ble ;  aiid  that  this  cireumsiance,  mentioned  in  the  specific 
character  given  by  Linnsus,  has  led  many  subsequent  na- 
turalists to  doubt  whether  the  Barbary  Moute  rrally  be- 
longed to  the  genus  with  which  it  was  associated.  Linneeus 
himself,  continues  Mr.  Bennett,  had  however  stated,  in  bis 
description  of  the  species,  that  rudiments  of  a  thumb,  and 
also  of  a  ftfLh  toe,  were  observable  on  a  closer  inspection ; 
and  this  statement,  he  adds,  was  fully  confirmed  by  the  ex- 
amination of  the  specimens  in  the  Menagerie  of  the  Zoolo- 
gical Society  of  London,  which  were  intermediate  in  size 
between  the  Common  Rat  and  Common  Mouse. 

Locality,  Barbary,  where  they  are  not  rare,  and  where 
the  name  given  to  them  by  the  natives  is  Phar-Azeffi  the 
Palmetto  Mou$e. 


American  Rats  and  Mice. 

Some  of  ithe  best  examples  of  the  forms  of  American 
Mice  will  be  found  in  the  '  Zoology  of  H.  M.  S.  Beagle,* 
where  many  s|>ecie8  are  figured:  they  were  collected  by 
,  Charles  Darwin,  Esq^  at  various  parts  of  the  southern 
coast  of  South  America,  viz.,  Coquimbo,  Valparaiso,  Port 
Desire,  Maldonado.  Bahia,  Blanca.  Sec.  Mr.  Waterhouse 
first  described  these  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological 
Society  of  London  (1837).  dividing  them  into  several  subor- 
dinate groups,  to  which  he  assigns  the  subgeneric  titles  of 
Scapteromyt,  Oxymycterw,  Abrothrix,  Cdlomy»,  and 
Phyllotit,  which  last,  in  Mr.  Waterhouse's  opinion,  indi- 
cates an  aberrant  form  of  the  Sfuridee. 

We  select  as  an  example  Mus  (Fhyllotit)  Danoinii. 

Description. — Fur  above,  cinnamon  and  blackish  inter- 
mixed; m  front  of  the  eyes,  ash-colour;  cheeks,  sides,  and 
tail,  near  the  base,  yellow  cinnamon  ;  under  parts  and  feet 
white ;  ears  very  large  and  leaf-like,  nearly  naked ;  the  tail, 
which  is  nearly  equal  to  the  head  and  body,  blackish  brown 
above,  white  beneath.  Length  from  the  tip  of  the  ooee  to 
the  end  of  the  tail  10  inches,  9  lines,  of  which  the  tail  mea- 
sures 4  inches,  9  lines. 

Locality,  Coquimbo. 

Mr.  Waterhouse  also  cbaracterisos  from  the  same  collec- 
tion two  new  genera  of  small  Rodents,  Reithrodon  and 
Abroeoma.  The  affinity  of  the  first  is  stiOed  to  be  with  the 
Myndat  and  the  seoond  Ur.  WaterbouM  oonsidets  to  be 


evidently  allied  on  the  one  hand  to  Octodon,  Cienomys,  and 
Poephagomy*,  and  on  the  other  to  tiie  CkinduUidtg.  See 
further,  post,  518. 


MiuDuvinlL 

Before  we  take  leave  of  this  part  of  the  subject,  we  must 
refer  to  an  observation  of  Mr.  Gray,  who  remarks  {Zool. 
Proe.,  1832)  that  the  comparative  length  of  the  hinder  feet, 
and  the  relative  distance  of  the  tuberrles  of  the  sole  from 
theendof  the  toes  and  from  the  heel,  qipear  to  fbmish  very 
good  diatiDctiTC  characters  for  the  speeies  of  this  difficult 
gainis.  Thus  in  the  Wood  Moub»,  Mtu  tyhatteut,  the 
binder  tubercle  of  the  solo  is  about  a  line  nearer  to  the  beel 
than  to  the  end  of  the  toes,  while  in  the  Common  Mouae,  Mus 
Musatlus,  which  has  a  shorter  hind  foot,  the  hinder  tubercle 
is  nearly  equidistant  between  the  hoel  and  the  tip  of  the  toes. 

Mr.  Darwin  (Journal  and  Remarks)  observes  that  mice, 
and  other  small  rodents,  subsist  in  considerable  numbers  in 
ven;  desert  places,  as  long  as  there  is  the  least  vegetation. 
In  Patagonia,  even  on  the  borders  of  the  Salinas,  where  a 
drop  of  fresh  water  can  never  be  found,  they  swarm.  Next 
to  Lizards,  be  adds,  mice  appear  to  be  able  to  support  exist- 
ence on  the  smallest  and  driest  portions  of  the  earth,  even 
on  the  islets  in  the  midst  of  great  oceans.  He  believes  it 
will  be  foui^  that  several  islands,  which  poaaott  no  other 
warm-blooded  quadruped,  have  small  todents  peculiar  to 
themselveB.  Str  Woodbine  Parish  (Buenos  J^res,  &e.) 
states,  that  after  the  great  drought  of  1830.  1831,  and  1832, 
there  was  a  prodigious  increase  of  all  kinds  of  vermin,  es- 
pecially field  mice,  myriads  of  which  overran  the  conntiy, 
and  entirely  destroyed  the  maise  harvest  of  1833. 

Capromys.  (Desmarest;  Aodon,  Say.) 
Generic  Character. — Fore-feet  fotir-toed;  thumb  rudi- 
mentary. Hind-feet  strong,  thick,  five-toed.  Tail  mode- 
rate, thick  at  the  base,  scaly,  with  few  hairs.  Molars  iiris- 
matic,  with  their  crown  traversed  by  folds  of  enamel,  which 
penetrate  rather  deeply,  and  resemble  those  in  the  crown  of 
the  teeth  of  the  Beavers. 

8  4—4 
Dental  Formula : — Inciaora^;  molars^ — "^—^^^ 


a,  tnimle ;  h,  portka  of  Ml  anlufed  lo  ahow  1u  mbIm  nd  luin ;  c,  nndn 
parta<fon-fbot;  d,  under  p«rt  of  hind-fbot  of  CapnnaT*. 

Example,  Capromys  Rtmieri,  Desm. ;  /radon  pilorides. 
Say. 

Description, — Size  of  a  rather  smalt  rabbit  Fur  coarse^ 
greeni^  or  blacki^  brown,  tinged  with  specks  of  obscure 
redlow  above,  except  on,tb!M3Unp.,nhen  tttfijuimm  stiffec 
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and  which  is  reddish-brown ;  belly  and  chest  dirty  hrowntsh- 
Sny ;  muule  and  &et  blackish. 

HabiU,  M.DeBmarest  was  presented  with  two  males 
from  Cuba  by  IC  Foumier.  Of  the  habits  of  these  animals 
in  the  wild  state;,  Hap  latter  knows  only  that  they  are  found 
in  woods,  that  they  climb  trees  with  gieat  fociU^,  and  that 
they  live  on  vegetables.  In  the  domesticated  st^te,  M.  Des- 
marest  remarked  that  their  intelligence  appeared  to  be  de- 
veloped as  much  as  that  of  rats  and  squirrels,  being  much 
beyond  that  of  rabbits  and  Guinea  pigs.  They  showed  great 
curiosity,  and  were  very  wakeful  at  night,  but  their  sense  of 
bearing  did  not  seem  so  fine  as  that  of  rabbits  and  hares. 
Their  nostrils  were  incessantly  in  motion,  especially  when 
they  smelt  any  new  object,  and  their  taste  was  sufficiently 
delicate  to  enable  tbem  to  distinguish  and  reject  vegetables 
which  had  been  touched  by  animal  substances,  which  last 
appeared  to  be  odious  to  them.  They  agreed  well,  sleeping 
elote  together,  and,  when  tjiey  were  apart,  they-  called  to 
each  other  with  a  sharp  cry  differing  little  from  that  of  a 
nt :  they  expressed  pleasure  by  a  low  soft  kind  of  grunting. 
Tliey  hardly  ever  quarrelled,  except  for  food,  as  when  one 
piece  of  fruit  only  was  given  between  both ;  one  would  then 
seize  it  and  run  away  tdl  the  other  was  able  to  take  it  from 
bim.  They  sometimes  played  for  a  long  time  tt^ther, 
holding  themselves  up'  in  the  manner  of  kangaroos,  firmly 
supported  upon  the  broad  soles  of  their  feet  and  the  base 
of  the  tail,  end  striking  each  other  with  the  hands,  until 
one  of  them  finding  a  wall  or  some  other  body  against  which 
to  support  himself,  acquired  additional  power  and  gained 
advautage,  but  they  never  bit  each  other.  They  manifested 
the  greatest  indifference  to  other  animals,  paying  no  atten- 
tion even  to  cats.  They  were  fond  of  being  canssed,  and 
particularly  of  being  scratt^ed  und«  the  uiin.  They  did 
not  bite^  but  aliifhtly  pressed  with  the  indsiTe  teeth  the  skin 
of  tboae  who  caressed  theno.  They  did  not  ordinarily  drink, 
but  II.  Deamarest  saw  them  occasionally  suck  up  water  as 
squirrels  do.  Their  food  was  solely  vegetable,  such  as 
cabbage,  succory,  grapes,  nuts,  bread,  apples,  &c.  Sec ;  and 
they  were  not  vei7  aifficult  in  their  choice  of  it,  though 
tbey  were  very  fond  of  highly  flavoured  herbs  and  aromatic 
plants, — wormwood,  rosemary,  pimpernel,  geraniums,  celery, 
&c.,  for  instance.  Grapes  too  pleased  them  mightily,  and 
lo  obtain  the  fruit  they  climbed  up  a  long  pole  on  which  it 
n-as  placed :  they  were  fond  of  bread  steeped  in  aniseed  or 
wiue.  Their  excrements  were  long  black  lumps  similar  in 
consistence  to  that  of  rabbits.  Their  urine  reddened,  in  dry- 
ing, white  linen  wetted  with  it 


They  were  almost  absolutely  plantigrade,  and  their  move- 
ments  were  slow,  the  hinder  parts  appearing  to  be  em- 
barrassed, as  it  were,  when  Uiey  walked,  as  may  be  observed 
in  the  bear.  They  took  occasional  leaps,  suddenly  turning 
round  from  bead  to  tail,  like  the  field  mouse,  and  galloped, 
when  at  play,  making  a  conudoBble  noise  with  the  soles  of 
their  feet.  They  climbed  with  ease,  assisting  themselves 
with  their  tails  as  a  support  and  using  the  same  in  descend- 
ing. In  certain  positions,  on  a  stick  for  example,  the  tail 
served  as  a  balance  to  preserve  equilibrium.  They  often 
raised  thoiudTCa  to  a  Inteniog  po^ui^  sitting  etec^  with 


the  hands  hanging  down,  like  rabbits  and  hares ;  and,  in 
eating,  they  employed,  sometimes  both,  at  other  times  onp 
of  their  hands  only.  The  latter  happens  when  the  sub- 
stance they  are  bidding  is  small  enough  to  be  held  between 
their  fingers  and  the  tubercle  at  the  base  of  the  thumU 

This  species  appears  to  be  known  in  Cuba  by  the  naow 
of  Utia,  and  M.  Desmarest  thinks  that  it  is  the  animal 
descnb^  by  Bomare.  Oviedo,  and  others,  more  than  300 
years  since.  According  to  Bomare,  the  Utias  is  a  species  of 
rabbit  of  the  size  of  a  rat,  which  inhabits  the  West  Indier. 
and  is  hunted  at  night  by  the  light  of  a  luminous  insect, 
named  Acadia  fprobably  Elater  noctilucua),  of  which  M. 
Foumier  brought  large  quantities  from  Cuba. 

Another  species,  also  from  Cuba.  Ctmromyt  prehemiiit 
(Poppig),  is  also  recorded,  but  Dr.  Fischer  places  the  mark 
of  doubt  before  it. 

For  Mr.  Owen's  observations  on  the  comparative  ana- 
tomy of  Capro/ntfs  see  the  Zool.  Proc  tax  1833  and  1835. 

Crioetus  [Hahstbr].  And  see  ftirther,  SIS. 
Jumping  Mice. 
The  race  of  Jerboas,  or  Dipoclidee,  appears  to  be  ordained 
by  nature  for  living  upon  desert  and  sandy  plaihs. 

Scbreber,  and  he  was  followed  by  Gmelin  and  others, 
^pears  to  have  been  the  first  who  characterised  the  genus 
Diput. 

Mr.  Gray  (Annals  qf  IViilosophj/,  1 825)  makes  the  Jer- 
boidtB  the  fourth  family  of  the  GUret,  and  thus  characterises 
it:  cutting-teeth  two  in  each  jaw;  grinders  simple  or  com- 
pound, rooted;  ears  moderate;  eyes  large,  prominent; 
clavicles  distinct ;  fore  feet  short  (used  as  han^) ;  hind  feet 
very  long;  tail  long,  hairy,  used  in  leaping  tx  walking; 
t\xt  soft  And  he  thus  divides  the  family — 
+ 

Grinders  compound  or  rootless. 
1.  Pedgftina.  Pedestes.  lUig.  2.  Dipina.  Dipns,  S^reb. 
Heriones,  F.  Cuv.,  not  lilig. 

tt 

Grinders  simple,  roots  divided ;  legs  nearly  equal. 

3.  Gerbillus,  Desm.  4.  Sfyoanna.  Myoxus,  Gm.  5. 
Sciurina.  Sciuropterus,  F.  Cuv.  Pterom'vs,  Cm.  Mac- 
roxus,  F.  Cuo.  Sciurus,  Linn.  Tamia,  Jliig.  The  latter 
genus  very  closely  allied  to  Aretomina. 

Mr.  Swainson  ( Clamflcation  qf  Quadrupedt)  observes 
that  the  Jerboas  (Dipui)  are  remarkable  for  possessing  the 
longest  hind  legs  of  any  quadrupeds  yet  discovered,  while' 
the  fore  legs  are  disproportionally  short ;  this  structure  he 
remarks  is  seen  also  in  the  Kangaroos,  which  seem  to  be 
represented  in  miniature  by  theselittle  animals,  wUch, '  like 
their  pouched  prototypes,  use  the  fore  feet  only  as  organs 
of  rest  upon  the  ground;  for  if  they  are  frightened  or  wish 
to  proceed  at  a  quick  pace,  they  stand  upon  the  hind 
legs  only,  and  take  prodigious  leaps.'  That  the  tail  is 
necessary  for  the  efficient  performance  of  these  feats,  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  individuals  deprived  of  their  tails 
were  unable  to  assume  the  erect  position  or  to  leap  at  all. 
The  fore  feet  are  employed  in  conveying  food  to  the  mouth, 
and  seem  to  be  of  little  or  no  use  as  organs  of  pn^ession. 
Those  that  we  have  seen  olive  seemed  lo  use  their  posterior 
extremities  only  as  organs  of  locomotion,  and  appeared  to 
walk  on  the  toes  of  those  extremities.  They  are  ver}-  bird- 
like in  some  of  their  movements,  and  there  is  something  in 
tbcir  general  appearanee  that  would  lead  an  imaginative 
mind  (o  the  fency  that  they  were  birds  suddenly  trans* 
formed  to  quadrupeds  and  were  hardly  reconciled  to  the 
change.  Farts  uf  their  internal  structure,  in  the  skdeton 
particularly,  are  bird-like. 

Mr.  Swainson  says, 'The  best-known  species  is  theOerbo, 
or  Egyptian  Jertwa  (Dipus  Sagitla),  in  which  country  it  is 
very  common.  It  lives  in  large  societies  and  oonstructs 
burrows  under  ground:  it  is  shy  and  timid,  nor  can  it  be 
kept  in  confinement  any  considerable  time.  Of  four  typical 
species  already  known,  three  inhabit  the  sandy  deserts  in 
the  heart  of  Asia,  and  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  ;  the  rest 
have  been  separated  as  a  subgenus,  under  the  name  of  Ger- 
bil  iGerhillut) ;  but  their  distinetions  are  so  very  Siightthat 
we  have  not  adopted  the  name.  The  genus  P«letes,  lenre- 
sented  by  the  C^pe  Jerboa,  clearly  belongs  to  the  same 
group.  America,  which  has  no  Jerboas,  nevertheless  pre* 
sent&  us  with  their  prototypes  in  the  Jumping  Mice  of 
Canada  {Merionei,  Illig.)-' 
The  Jerboas  have,  in  truth.  ipjfflBH»Av<fc&'P@^itt|;<iiH- 
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etUtiM  to  MologiBb,  and  the  distinction  of  the  species  is 
often  not  eletrly  made  out.  Sonoini  was  one  of  the  first 
who  endeavoured  to  dissipate  the  oanfuaion  which  prevailed 
on  the  subject.  He  oomcs  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
exists  but  one  variety  of  them  in  E^pt,  where  they  are 
multiplied  without  end.  '  In  fact,'  says  M.  Sonnini,  *  among 
all  those  which  I  have  observed  at  different  times  and  in 
different  plaoai,  I  never  remarked  the  least  dissimilitude  of 
•ither  tarn  or  eelouf.'  His  paper,  M.  Berthout  van  Ber- 
cbem'a  latt«  en  the  true  nomenclature  otf  the  Gerboise,  and 
BL  Soimiiu's  reply  to  the  same,  will  be  found  in  the  *  Travels* 
of  the  latter  in  upper  and  Lower  Egypt.  That  these  Jer- 
boas were  known  to  the  antients  is  evident  Herodotus 
(iv.  10a)  alludes  to  them  at  inhabiting  Africa.  Aristotle 
iHut.  Jnim.t  vi.  37)  speaks  of  them  as  those  Egyptian 
Rats  which  walk  on  two  feet,  because  the  hind  feet  are 
great  and  the  fore  feet  amalL  They  are  noticed  hy  ^lian 
(XT.  Sfl),  who  quotes  Theophnstus.  The  description  of 
Theophrastus  (F r.  xiv.)  cannot  be  mistaken.  He  says 
that  these  rats  have  indeed  fore  feet,  but  do  not  walk 
upon  them  and  use  them  as  tuuids.  When  they  flee, 
he  adds,  they  leap.  They  are  clearly  the  Mgyptii  mures 
of  Pliny,  who  &ays  '  oipedes  ambulant*  (x.  65),  and 
Pennant  gives  an  engraving  of  a  gold  coin  with  the  plant 
Si^fkium  and  one  of  these  animaU  represented  on  it,  and , 
says  that  these  symbols  were  used  to  denote  the  country  of 
Cyrene,  where  both  were  found. 

One  of  the  best  monographs  of  the  genus  Dipua  is  that  of 
M.  lacbtenstein :  the  species  he  gives  are  numerous,  and  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  some  of  them  are  not  varietiett.  A 
venr  elaborate  memoir  on  the  Jerboas  and  Gerhillas,  by  M. 
F.  Cuvier,  was  read  before  the  Zoolo^cal  Sooiety  of  London 
in  1836,  and  is  published,  with  beautiful  illustrations,  in  the 
'  Transactions '  of  that  Society  (vol.  ii.). 

H.  F.  Cuvier  commences  this  memoir  with  observing 
that  hi4  attention  had  been  particularly  directed  to  the  Jto- 
dgntiot  with  a  view  of  arriving  at  a  natural  classification  of 
the  numerous  species  composmg  that  order,  among  which 
ooDsiderable  oonfusioD  had  hitherto  prevailed,  particularly 
in  the  genera  Dipua  and  QtrhiUut,  the  relations  of  which 
to  other  allied  groups  had  been  but  ve^  imperfectly  under- 
itood  by  previous  writers.    The  species  included  in  the 

Sinus  Diptu  bad  been  formed  by  M>  Lichtenstein  into  three 
visions,  which  are  dUtinguished  by  the  absence  and  num- 
har  of  rudimentary  toes  upon  the  hind  feet.  In  the  first 
section  are  placed  those  i^tb  three  toes,  all  perfectly  formed ; 
in  the  second,  those  with  four,  one  of  which  is  rudimentarv ; 
and  in  the  third,  those  with  five,  two  of  these  being  rudi- 
mentary. M.  Cuvier  states  that  he  is  unacquainted  with 
the  second  division  of  M.  Idchteustein ;  hut  in  the  exami- 
nation of  the  species  belonging  to  the  first,  in  addition  to 
the  absence  of  rudimentary'  toes,  he  finds  that  they  are 
also  distinguished  from  those  of  the  third  by  the  form  of  the 
teeth  and  the  osteologieal  characters  of  the  head.  These 
points  of  difference  he  considers  of  sufficient  importance  to 
jitsti^  »  distmet  genua  for  the  Jerboas  with  five  toes, 
adopting  the  name  Aiaoiaga,  given  by  Pallas  to  a  species, 
as  the  oommon  generic  appellation.  M.  Cuvier  remarks 
that  the  three  ^inoipat  toes  of  the  Alactagas,  as  well  as 
the  three  only  toes  of  the  Jerboas,  are  articulated  to  a 
single  metataieal  bone,  and  that  the  two  rudimentary  toes 
of  the  fiiist  genus  have  each  their  metatarsal  bone ;  whence 
it  results  that  the  penultimate  segment  of  the  foot  is  com- 
posed of  three  bones  in  the  Alactagat,  and  of  one  only  in 
the  Jerboai.  The  ineison  of  the  Alactagas  are  simple, 
whilst  those  in  the  upper  jaw  of  the  Jerboas  are  divided 
longitudinally  by  a  furrow.  The  molars  of  the  It^tter  genus 
are  complicated  in  form,  and  but  little  resemble  those  of  the 
fomur  They  are  foar  in  number  in  the  upper  jaw,  and 
three  m  the  lower ;  but  the  flnt  in  the  upper  u  a  small 
rudimentary  tooth,  whidi  probably  disappears  in  aged  indi- 
viiuala.  After  a  detailed  Account  of  the  structure  of  the 
Blinding  teeth,  M,  Cuvier  observes  that  the  general  struc- 
ture of  tlvB  head  of  the  AtactaBa$  and  Jerboa*  is  evidently 
the  sanuh  and  is  characterised  by  the  large  size  of  the 
cranium,  the  shortness  of  the  muzzle,  and,  above  all,  by 
the  magnitude  of  the  suborbital  foramina.  The  cranium 
of  the  fvcboa  is  distinguished  by  its  great  breadth  posteriorly, 
resulting  from  the  enormous  devwipment  of  the  tympanic 
hone,  wnWh  extenth  beyond  .the  occipital  postenorly  and 
tatenlly,  as  far  as  the  xygomatio  arch,  which  is  hy  no  means 
the  case  in  the  Aktciagat,  where  all  the  osseous  parts  of  the 
^  Ha  of  m4ar«t«  dimensious.  Another  differential  cha- 


racter between  the  two  genera  is  presented  by  the  maxillaiy 
arch,  which  circumscribes  exteroaUv  the  suborbital  foramitis, 
and  which,  in  the  Alactagas,  may  oe  said  to  be  linear,  pre- 
senting avery  limited  suiface  for  the  attachment  of  muscles. 
He  then  notes  a  difference  in  the  relative  development  of 
the  jaws,  the  lower  being  comparatively  much  snorter  in 
the  Alactagas  than  in  the  Jerooaa.  Having  described  a 
new  species'  of  Aladaga,  a  native  of  Barbary,  under  the 
name  of  Alaetaga  antndinis,  M.  P.  Cuvier  proceeds  to 
consider  the  charaoters  and  affinities  of  the  genera  Oer 
billus  and  Siferioaet,  and  enters  into  a  critical  examinatioa 
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lit  al!  the  species  referred  to  that  group.  To  these  he  adds 
SDother  species,  the  habits  of  which  he  describes,  vnd  to 
which  he  Rives  the  name  of  Gerbillta  Burtoni.  The 
species  he  includes  are: — 1.  Gerbillus  Mgifptiactu.  Syn. 
Dipus  Gerbillw,  Merionet  quadrimaculatus,  Ehrenberg. 
2.  GerbiUu*  pyramidum.  Syii.  Dipm  ttyramidum,  Geoff, ; 
Merioms  fo&tistm,  Riipp.  3.  Gerbillaa  pygargut.  Syn. 
Merionet  OtrMllut,  Rupp.  4.  Gerinllut  Indicus,  Syn. 
Dipus  Indiau.  Hardwicke.  5.  GerbiUus  4^cani"*  Syn. 
Merione*  SeNegelii,  Smutx ;  G.4fra,  Gr&y.  6.  Gerbillus 
brevicaadttiu.  7.  GerbiUus  Oiaria.  8.  Gerbillus  Burtoni. 
For  the  daUiled  descriptions  of  these,  we  must  refer  the 
reader  to  the  '  Trtmsactions  of  the  Zoological  Society,'  iu 
which  will  alio  be  found  M.  F.  Cuvier's  views  with  regard 
to  the  affinities  of  the  Gerbillas  and  Alactagas  to  the 
Jerboat,  and  which  lead  him  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Gerbillas  havO  a  much  nearer  affinity  to  the  Muridee. 


OetfaiilH  BtttcnL 

BdbiU,  — General  Hardwicke  gives  the  following 
intemting  account  of  lus  t>ipu»  Indieut : — *  These  animals 
■re  Tery  nntaefous  about  cultivated  lands,  and  particularly 


dfylHtaa  JerixM  (Dipnt  fgyptloi.  Btmpr.  and  fArm.) 

destructive  to  4bMt  and  barley  crops,  of  which  they  lay  up 
considerable  hoards  in  spacious  burroTs  neat  the  scenes  of 
their  plunder.  Th/Sf  cut  the  culms  of  the  ripening  com 
just  beneath  tin  tMTs,  and  eenvey  them  thus  entire  to  one 
common  subtetftLneous  repository,  which,  when  filled,  they 
carefully  close,  and  do  tiot  ep«n  for  une  till  supplies  abroad 
become  distant  and  mrMi  Grain  of  all  kinds  is  their 
favourite  food ;  but.  In  defkult  of  this,  they  have  recourse  to 
the  roots  of  grass  and  other  Vegetables.  About  the  clese 
of  day  they  issue  from  their  burrows,  and  traverse  the  plains 
in  all  directions  to  a  considerable  distance;  they  run  fast, 
but  oftener  leap,  making  hounds  of  fbur  or  five  yards  at  a 
time,  carrying  the  tail  extended  In  a  horiiontal  direction. 
When  eating,  they  sit  on  their  hind  lees  like  a  squirrel, 
holding  the  food  between  their  fbre  mt  They  never 
appear  by  day,  neither  do  they  commit  depvedations  within 
doors.  I  have  observed  their  manners  by  night,  in  moon- 
light nights,  taking  my  station  on  a  plain,  and  remaining 
for  some  time  with  as  little  motion  as  possible.  I  was  soon 
surrounded  by  hundreds  at  the  distance  of  a  few  yards; 
but  on  risine  from  my  seat,  tlie  whole  disappeared  iu  an 
instant,  nor  aid  they  venture  forth  axain  for  ten  minutes 
after,  and  then  with  mueh  oaution  and  «ircums|^tioD> 

'A  tribe  of  low  Hindus,  called  tCut^rs,whoseoeoapatieD 
is  hunting,  go  in  quest  ef  these  animals  at  proper  seasons, 
to  plunder  their  botirds  of  grain;  and  crftflu^  Within  the 
space  of  tventy  yards  square,  find  as  nanch  oorn  in  the  ear 
an  could  be  crammed  into  a  common  bushel.  They  inhabit 
dry  situations,  and  are  often  found  at  the  distance  of  some 
miles  out  of  the  TBach  of  water  ts  drink.  In  confinement 
this  aniual  soon  becomes  reconciled  to  its  situatiMit  And 
docile;  sleeps  mucKiti  the  d«T»  but  when  aiVake  Mda  tt 
freely  as  by  night.  The  Hindus  above  mentioned  esteem 
them  good  and  nutritioUB  food.'   (Linn.  lYatig..  vot.  Vili.) 

In  concluding  this  sketch,  which  we  hope  will  be  finind 
to  contain  the  leading  information  on  the  subject  of  the 
Jerbo'idiP.vie  mast  not  omit  to  mention  Mr.  Ogilby'a  notice 
of  the  discovery  of  a  trde  Jerboa  on  tlie  central  downs  of 
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Auitnlit,  1^  Sir  Thomu  Hitcbell,  an  flvent,  as  Mr.  Ogilb; 
juatljr  nya,  of  no  nuall  intemt  to  the  scientific  zoologiat 
who  oceupies  himself  with  the  important  question  of  the 
geographical  distribution  of  animals.  '  The  arid  deserts  of 
Asia  and  Africa,  the  solitary  steppes  of  Southern  Siberia, 
and  the  bonndlewt  prairies  of  America,  have  been  long 
known  to  be  inhabited  by  numerous  species  belonging  to 
this  or  the  closely  allied  genus  of  GerbUles;  in  short, 
wherever  extensive  and  open  plains  were  found  to.  exist, 
whether  in  the  Old  World  or  m  the  New,  there  likewise 
were  found  these  little  two-legged  rats,  bopping  along  ur 
irunning  with  great  velocity  upon  their  hina  l^s,  and  ap- 
pearing as  if  nature  had  expressly  intended  them  to  occupy 
such  a  situation.  Australia  alone  was  believed  to  form  an 
exception  to  the  general  rule  in  this  instance,  as  in  so  many 
others.  Who  wfll  underUke  to  say  that  the  pn^ress  of 
diacoreiy  may  not  destroy  its  anomalous  character  in  many 
other  instances,  as  it  has  done  in  this?*  {Linn.  Trant., 
vol.  xviii.)  Mr.  Ogilby  then  proceeds  to  name  tliis  species 
Dipus  MitchelUi,  after  its  meritorious  discoverer,  and  gives 
a  detailed  description  of  the  species,  for  which  we  refer  lo 
the  vol.  of  the  '  Linnean  Transactions '  last  above  quoted. 
The  animal  was  found  on  the  reedy  plains  near  the  junction 
of  the  Murray  and  the  Murrumbidgee,  on  the  northern 
boundaries  of  Australia  Felix.  The  cut  is  taken  from  the 
figure  in  SirT.  Mitchell's  account  of  '  Three  Expeditions 
into  the  Interior  of  Eastern  Australia.*  SirT.  Mitchell 
states  that  its  fore  and  hind  1^  resembled  in  proportion 
those  of  the  Kangaroo ;  and  it  used  the  latter  by  leaping  on 
iu  hind  quartera  in  the  same  manotf.  It  was  not  much 
larger  than  a  common  field-mouse,  but  the  tail  was  longer 
iu  proportion  even  than  that  of  a  Kangaroo,  and  terminated 
in  a  hairy  Iwiuh  about  two  inches  long. 


IHpiu  HttehaUii. 

Here  ,we  may  perhaps  notice  that  Mr.  Ogilby,  m  the  same 
paper  as  that  wherein  he  describes  D.  Mitchellii,  charac- 
terises another  new  genus  of  Australian  Rodents,  which  he 
thinks  most  probably  belongs  to  the  extensive  and  compli- 
cated fbmily  of  the  Muridea.  In  some  of  the  characters  the 
nnus  very  much  xesemblea  the  Campagnols  {Arvicola)  and 
Oerlrilles  iMerionea),  to  the  latter  of  which  genera  Mr. 
(^by  says  that  ComhtruM  is  more  particularly  related 
the  length  and  development  of  the  pMterior  memben. 

Meriones.   (111.,  F.  Cuv.) 

Qmurie  CAoroeto-.— Differing  from  the  other  Rats  with 
iong  ftet  in  the  form  of  its  molars,  whioh  are  composite. 

2  4  —  4 

Dental  Formula Incisors  -r;  molars  = — -  —  18. 

Example,  Merionet  Labradoriia ;  Labrador  Jumping 
Moute. 

Dueription.— -Batik  and  upper  parts  of  the  head  darii 


Terth  of  MertooM.  (F.Cdt.) 

liver-brown  mixed  with  brownish-yellow;  rides  brownish- 
yellow  slightly  sprinkled  with  blaoK;  mugin  <^  the  mouth, 
chin,  throat,  and  all  the  lower  parts  of  the  body  white ;  yel< 
lowish-brown  of  the  sides  jwnuig  the  while  of  the  belly  by 
a  straight  line  extending  between  the  fan  and  hind  extrr- 
niities.  Fur  not  so  long  or  so  fine  as  that  ofthe  common  or 
meadow  mice.  Total  length  nine  inches  nine  lines, of  whidi 
the  tail  measures  five  inches  three  lines;  this  last  tapers 
sli^tly,  is  scaly,  and  thinly  set  with  short  hairs. 

Dr.  Richardson,  from  whose  Fituna  BoreaU-Americana 
the  above  description  is  abridged,  states  that  in  some  spe- 
cimens the  yellowish-brown  colour  occupies  as  much  space 
as  the  darker  colour  of  the  back;  in  others  the  latter  en* 
croaches  so  much  on  the  sides  as  lo  leave  merely  a  narrow 
yellowish  line  next  the  white ;  whilst  in  autumn  specimens, 
where  the  animal  has  just  acquired  a  new  coat  of  fur,  the 
dark  colour  of  the  back  adjoins  the  white  of  the  bdly. 

This  appears  to  be  the  Labrador  Sat  of  Pennant ;  Ger- 
billm  Huawniu*  of  Rafinesque-Smaltz ;  Mm  Labradorius 
of  Sabine;  GerbiUut  Labrathrius  of  Harlan;  Labnalar 
Jumping  Moute  of  Godman ;  and  Katse  (the  leaper)  of  the 
Chepewyan  Indians. 

Dr.  Euchardson  remarks  that  Pennant,  in  his  '  Arctic 
Zoology,'  first  described  a  specicden  of  this  animal,  sent 
from  Hudson's  Bay  by  Mr.  Graham,  to  the  museum  of  the 
Royal  Society.  Afterwards,  in  the  third  edition  of  his 
'  History  of  Quadrupeds,'  he  is  inclined  to  consider  it  as 
identical  with  the  mus  longipet  of  Pallas  (the  Diput  meri- 
dianm  of  Gmelin),  an  inhabitant  of  the  warm  sandy  de- 
serts bordering  on  the  Caspian  Sea.  This  opinion,  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Doctor,  ean  scarcely  be  correct,  was, 
he  says,  fbrmed  fhim  an  imperfect  inspeetion  of  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  specimen  whilst  it  was  suspended  in  spirits,  and 
is  opposed  by  differences  in  colour  and  other  characters 
which  he  himself  points  out.  From  Pennant's  time  until 
Mr.  Sabine  described  an  individual  brought  from  Cumber- 
land House,  on  Captain  Franklin's  first  journey,  the  La- 
brador Jumping  Mouse  does  not,  continues  Dr.  Richardson, 
appear  to  have  attracted  the  notice  of  naturalists.  Pennant, 
be  observes,  mentions  a  yellow  lateral  line  in  his  specimen, 
which  did  not  exist  in  the  one  Mr.  Sabine  deacribed,  but 
this  di^rence  Dr.  Richardson  attributes  solely  to  the  season 
in  whicn  they  were  procured.  Mr.  Sabine's  specimen,  be 
remarks*  was  mutilated  in  the  tail,  an  accident  ve^  com- 
mon to  ihe  whole  Aunil^  of  rata ;  and  Poinant,  under  the 
name  of  Canada  Jerboid  Rat,  and  Colonel  DaTie^  under 
that  of  Dipiu  CaKadennt,  describes  Bm>ther  lumping 
Mouse,  which  seems  to  differ  from  this  in  having  ears 
shorter  than  the  f\ir,  but  in  other  respects  to  be  very  similar 
to  it 

After  fturther  observing  that  the  GerbiUut  Canadensis 
of  Dr.  Godman  agrees  in  description  with  Rafinesque- 
Smalts*8  Gerbillus  soridnus  (Desm.),  but  has  larger  ears 
than  the  Canada  Rat  of  Pennant,  and  that  a  specimen  in 
the  Philadelphia  museum,  described  by  Dr.  Harlan  under 
the  name  of  GerbiUus  Canadensis,  appears  to  be  entirely 
similar  to  the  Labrad^  s^ij^^r^l^^^^i^oDciud^ 
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by  nmuking  that  it  is  evident  thst  tbe  Jumping  Mice  in- 
habitiDg  diffjrunt  districu  of  America  require  to  be  com- 
pared with  each  other  before  the  true  number  of  upecies 
and  their  geographical  distribution  can  be  ascertained. 

Zoon/t'/y.— Common  in  the  Fur  Countries  as  far  north  as 
Great  Slave  Lake,  and  perhaps  farther;  but  Dr.  Richard 
son  was  not  able  to  giiin  any  precise  information  respecting 
itH  habits. 


Labrador  Jumping  Houm, 


Pedetes  (111. ;  Helamyt,  F.  Cuv.) 
Generic  Character.— ^eaA  large,  flattish,  muzzle  thick, 
ears  long.  Anterior  extremities  with  five  toes  armed  with 
very  long  claws ;  posterior  extremities  very  long,  four-toed. 
Tail  long  and  very  bushy.  Four  pectoral  mammee.  Molars 
lunple,  with  two  ]aminn. 

Dental  Formula : — ^Incisor*—;  molarB  ^=20. 

Example,  Pedetes  Caperuia. 

Description. — Bright  yellowiah-tawoy  above,  varied  with 
blackish ;  white  below,  with  a  line  of  the  same  colour  in  the 
fold  of  the  groins;  le^s  brown,  lail  reddish  above  at  its 
origin,  grey  below,  and  black  at  the  tip.  Length  from  nose 
to  tafl  about  one  foot  two  inches ;  of  the  tail,  near  fifteen ;  of 
the  ears,  three. 


P.C.,  N<.  97G. 


Pedetn  C>f)onsu, 


Tntfa  or  Hekmyi. 

This  IB  the  Grand  Gerbo  of  AUamand,  Spring-Has  or 
Jumping  Hare  of  the  Dutch,  Aerdmannetje  of  the  Hotten- 
tots, Dipus  Coffer  of  Zimmerman,  Schreber,  and  Gmelin. 

Locality,  Habitt.  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  it 
sleeps  during  the  day,  going  forth  by  night,  and  leaping 
twenty  or  thirty  feet  at  a  bound.  It  eats  sitting  nearly  up- 
right, with  the  hind  legs  extended  horizontally,  and  using 
the  small  fore-fcQt  to  bring  the  food  to  its  mouth.  It  is  a 
very  strong  animal,  and  with  these  same  fore-feet,  which  are 
admirably  formed  for  digging,  burrows  so  expeditiously  as 
quickly  to  hide  itself.  It  sleeps  in  a  sitting  position,  placing 
the  head  between  tbe  legs,  and  holding  its  ears  over  ia 
eyes  with  its  fore-legs. 

Tail  moderate  or  short.   Sand  and  Mole  Rats. 
Punched, 

Tbe  genera  Saccophorus,  Kuhl;  Pteudosioma,  Say; 
Geomys  and,  Diptastoma  of  Rafinesque ;  Aseomy*  of 
Lichtenstein ;'  anu  Saccomys  of  F.  Guvier,  are  given  by  Dr.- 
Fischer  as  synonymous ;  and  indeed  the  distinctions,  except 
perhaps  in  tbe  case  of  Geomys  and  Diploiioma,  do  not 
appear  to  be  sufficiently  marked  to  warrant  their  separation. 

Dr.  Richardson  remarks  that  M.  RaQnesque-Smaltz,  in 
18]7,  founded  his  genus  Geomyi  on  the  hamster  of  Georgia 
{Geomys  pinetis),  described  by  Mitchell,  Anderson,  Meares, 
and  others,  and  referred  to  it,  as  a  second  species,  the  Canada 
pouched  Rat  {Mus  bursarius  of  Shaw).  Under  another 
genus,  Diplostoma,  he  arranfied  some  Louisiana  or  Missouri 
animals,  known  to  the  Canadian  voyagers  by  the  appellatiou 
of  gauffres,  and  remarkable  for  their  large  cheek-pouches, 
which  open  forwards  exterior  to  the  moutn  and  incisors,  to 
which  tney  form  a  kind  of  hood.  These  two  genera,  ob- 
serves the  Doctor,  have  been  adopted  by  few  naturalists : 
and  the  American  systematic  writers  have  either  overlooked 
M.  Raflnesque's  species  entirely,  or  referred  them  all  to  Mus 
bursarius.  In  tbe  latter  case.  Dr.  Richardson  says  tbuy 
are  undoubtedly  wrong,  for  there  are  at  least  six  or  seven 
distinct  species  belonging  to  one  or  other  of  these  genera, 
which  inhabit  America,  and  he  thinks  that  both  Geomys 
and  Diplostoma  will  eventually  prove  to  be  good  genera- 
the  Sand-rais  belonging  to  the  former  having  cheek- 
pouches,  whicii  are  filled  from  within  the  mouth,  and  the 
gauffres  or  camas-rats  of  the  latter  genus  havuig  their 
cheek-pouches  exterior  to  the  mouth,  and  entirely  uncon- 
nected with  its  cavity.  Dr.  Richardson  had  no  opportunity 
of  examining  Geomys  pinetis,  the  type  of  the  genus,  but  he 
had  inspected  an  undescribed  species  from  Cadadaguios 
and  another  {Geomys  Douglasit)  from  the  banks  of  tbe 
Columbia ;  from  these  two  Dr^  Richardson's  characters  of 
the  genua  were  drawn  up.  With  regard  to  the  Canada 
powMed  Rat,  great  doubt,  he  observes,  still  exists  as  to 
whether  it  belongs  properly  to  Geomys  or  to  Diplostoma. 
Judging  from  the  description  of  Dr.  Shaw  and  the  figure  in 
'  Linn.  Trans.'  (vol.  v.,  pi.  8),  Dr.  Richardaou  has  little 
doubt  of  the  cheek-pouches  opening  into  tke  mouth,  and 
of  their  being  precisely  similar  in  form  and  functions  to  the 
cheek-pouches  of  the  Sand-rats  ;  but  he  states  that  be  was 
told,  on  good  authoriw,  that  the  identical  specimen  de- 
scribed bv  Shaw  (which,  at  the  sale  of  Bullock's  museun^ 
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passed  into  the  hRnds  of  M.  Temminck)  is,  in  fkct,  similar 
to  the  gaujiret,  in  having  cheek-pouches  that  open  exte- 
riorly,  and  that  consequently  Major  Daviea's  drawing  repre- 
sentod  them  in  an  unnatural  and  inverted  position.  Mr. 
Say  eives  the  characters  of  a  Missouri  ^ou^^,  with  cheek- 
pouches  opening  exteriorly ;  and  he  identifies  his  ipecimea 
with  Mm  burgariw.  The  same  xoolc^ist  alludes  to  the 
Geoi^a  hamster  as  belonging  to  the  same  genus,  without 
giving  any  further  account  of  its  characters  than  merely 
quoting  Dr.  Barton's  remark  of  its  being  only  half  the  siza 
of  the  Missouri  one.  His  account  of  the  dentition  of  the 
Missouri  gca^e,  observes  Dr.  Riohardson  in  conclusion, 
oorresponds,  as  far  as  it  goes,  pretty  closelv  with  that  of  the 
Columbia  Geomya.  Dr.  Harlan  and  Dr.  Godman  refer  the 
Georgia,  Canada,  and  Missouri  animals  to  one  species. 
{Fauna  BoreaH- Americana.) 

The  following  ia  the  dental  formula  of  Georays  given  by 
Dr.  Richardson : — 

T    .       2  0-0      .  ,  4-4 

Xnoisors,  -;  canmes,  -^z^'^  grmders,  -^3^  =  20, 

ftnd  below  is  given  the  skull  and  teeth  of  the  genus  from 
the  same  authority. 


Ifcnll  Md  tMth  of  OwBri.  (Bidhutbeo.^ 

1,1.  8,  riiBll,  mtt.  (faw;  4.1ow«rJw,  oat  riae;  ft,  p>Uta  mad  appn taaOb 
mgnitod;  6,fintiipp«r|Tiiid«r,  mifDiSwl. 

The  dental  formula  of  M.  F.  Cuvter's  genua  Saccomyt 
is;— 

2  4—4 
Incisors,  - ;  molars,  - — -  =:  20,  and  the  following  cut 

^  4—4 

18  taken  from  his  dgure  of  the  dentition. 

The  following  is  Dr.  Shaw's  description  of  Mut  burior 
rius  '-r- 

'  Ash-coloured  rat,  with  short  nearly  naked  tail,  pouched 
cheeks,  and  the  claws  of  the  fore-feet  very  large  ana  formed 
for  burrowing.* 

(Mus  bursarius,  Ltnn.  TVaru.,  vol.  v.,  p.  227,  pi.  8.) 

*  This,  which  is  a  !:p«cies  but  lately  discovered,  seems  to  be 
the  most  remarkable  of  all  the  pouched  rats  for  the  propor- 
tional size  of  the  receptacles.  It  is  a  native  of  Canada,  and 
the  individual  here  figured  was  taken  by  some  Indiana  in 
the  year  1798,  and  a^erwards  presented  to  the  lady  of  Go- 
vernor Prescot  It  is  about  the  size  of  a  brown  or  Norway 
rat,  and  is  of  a  pale  greyish-brown  colour,  rather  lighter 
beneath :  the  length  tu  the  tail  is  about  nine  inchus,  and 
that  of  the  tail,  which  is  but  slightly  covered  with  hairs, 
about  two  inches :  the  legs  are  short ;  the  fore-feet  strong, 
and  well  adapted  for  burrowing  in  the  ground,  hanng  five 
claws,  of  which  the  three  middle  ones  are  very  large  and 
long;  the  interior  much  smaller,  and  the  exterior  very 
small,  with  a  large  tubercle  or  elbow  beneath  it.  The  claws 
on  the  hiad-feet  are  comparatively  very  small,  hut  the  two 


Twth  of  Sftccomji,  oBluKsd.  (F.  Car.) 

middle  are  larger  than  the  rest,  and  the  interior  one  is 
scarce  visible :  tne  teeth  are  extremely  strong,  particularly 
the  lower  pair,  which  are  much  longer  than  the  upper ;  the 
ears  are  very  small.  This  species  is  described  in  the  Slh 
vol.  of  the  Trans.  <if  Linn.  Soc,  but  I  mtist  observe,  thai, 
by  some  oversight  in  the  conduct  of  the  figure  there  given, 
the  claws  on  the  fore-het  are  represented  as  only  three  m 
number,  and  are  somewhat  too  long,  weak,  and  curved  ;  the 
engraving  in  the  present  plate  is  a  more  faithful  reprewa- 
tation,  and  is  accompanied  by  an  outline  of  the  bead,  in  its 
natural  size,  as  viewed  in  front,  in  order  to  show  the  teeth 
and  cheek-pouches.  The  manners  of  this  species  are  at  pre- 
sent unknown,  but  it  may  be  concluded  that  it  lays  in  a 
stock  of  provisions,  either  for  autumnal  or  winter  food.  The 
pouches  of  the  individual  specimen  above  described,  when 
first  brought  to  Governor  Prescot,  were  filled  with  a  kind  of 
earthy  substance:  it  is  therefore  not  improbable  that  the 
Indiana  who  oaught  the  animal  might  have  stuIM  them 
thug,  in  order  to  preserve  them  in  their  utmost  extent.* 


In  Dr.  Richardson'e  Qeomyt  DougUuii,  the  length  01 
the  head  and  body  was  6  inches  6  lines ;  and  that  of  the 
tail  (vertebree)  2  inches  10  lines.  Cheek-pouches  large, 
much  reierobling  the  thumb  of  a  lady's  glove  in  litrm  and 
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size,  and  hangiBg  down  hj  the  Bides  of  the  head.  The  Bpe- 
eimen  was  a  female,  and  was  taken  in  her  nest  with  three 
young  ones,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  by  Mr. 
Douglaa.  When  it  came  into  the  bands  of  Dr.  Riobardson, 
the  fur  had  mo&tly  fallen  off,  but  the  specimen  was  in  other 
respects  perfect,  and  what  was  wanting  to  the  de>cri|ttion 
was  supplied  from  Douglas's  notes.  The  state  of  ossifica- 
tion of  the  skull  showed  the  animal  to  be  an  old  one.  Doug- 
las informed  Dr.  Richardson  that  theoutside  of  the  pouches 
was  cold  to  the  touch,  even  when  the  animal  was  alive,  and 
that  on  the  inside  thoy  were  lined  with  small,  orbicular, 
indurated  glands,  more  numerous  near  the  opening  into 
the  mouth.  When  fUll,  the  pouches  had  an  ol)long  form, 
and  when  empty,  they  were  corrugated  or  retracted  to  one- 
third  of  their  length  ;  but,  it  is  added,  they  are  never  in- 
verted so  as  to  prepuce  the  hood-Uke  form  of  the  pouch  of  a 
ZHplostoma,  When  in  the  act  of  emptying  its  pouches,  the 
animal  sils  on  tu  bams  like  a  Marmot  or  squirrel,  and 
squeezes  his  sacks  against  the  breast  with  his  chin  and  fore- 
paws.    (Fauna  Boreali-Americana.) 

Habitt,  4^. — Dr.  Richardson  states  that  these  little  sand- 
rats  are  numerous  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fort  Vancouver, 
where  they  inhabit  the  declivities  of  low  hills,  and  burrow 
in  the  sandy  soil.  They  feed  on  acorns,  nuts  {eorylus  ro*- 
iraia),  and  grass,  and  commit  great  havoc  in  the  potato- 
fields  adjoining  the  Fort,  not  only  by  devouring  the  potatoes 
on  the  spot,  but  by  carrying  off  large  quantities  of  them  in 
their  pouches. 

The  following  figure  is  copied  from  Dr.  Richardson's  Di- 
ploatomat  bumvorum. 


DIplostotiui  bnlUroniRt 
Not  Pouched. 
Aplodontia.  (Richardson.) 
Generic  CAonicter.— Head  large,  depressed ;  ears  short 
and  round ;  no  cheek  pouches.    Feet  Qve-toed,  with  large, 
strong,  and  compressed  claws.   Tail  very  smail  and  con- 
cealed by  the  fiir.    First  molar  in  upper  jaw  imoU,  cylin- 
drical, and  pointed,  placed  within  the  anterior  comer  of  the 
second  on^  and  existing  in  the  adult. 

2  S  — 5 

Dental  Formula : — ^Incisors,  ^  ;  molars,  j — ^  =  22. 

Example,  Aplodontia  Uporina. 

Detcnption. — Head  large;  nose  thick  and  obtuse,  co- 
vered with  a  dense  coat  or  short  fur ;  eye  very  small ;  ear 
resembling  the  human  in  form.  Body  short,  thick,  and 
rabbit'like.  Legs  very  short,  and  covered  down  to  the  wrists 
and  heels  with  fur  similar  to  that  on  the  body ;  a  little  above 
the  wrist  joint,  on  the  inner  side,  is  a  small  tuft  of  stiff 
white  boira.  For  like  that  of  a  rabbit  out  of  season,  amber 
and  chesnut-brown  above ;  greyish  or  dove-brown  beneath ; 
lips  whitish;  a  rather  large  spot  of  pure  white  on  the  throat; 
some  white  hairs  disperMd  througa  the  fur.  Tail  Blender, 
cylindrical,  hardly  half  an  inch  long. 

Dr.  Richardson  gives  the  following  aa  the  synonyms  of 
this  animal : —  Sewellel,  Lewis  and  Dark ;  Anieonko:  9 
rufa,  Rafinosque-Smaltz,  Desm. ;  Arctomyt  n^fa,  Harlan ; 
marmot.  No.  1 7,  Hudson's  Bay  Museum ;  and  he  says  that 
amongst  Mr,  Douglas's  specimens  there  was  a  young  one, 
with  more  white  hairs  interspersed  through  its  fur,  and 
some  differences  in  the  form  of  its  skull,  which  seem  to 


8  8 
SkoU,  tMtli.  ud  pwn  of  AplodoDtfa. 
1,  ulnioilMirarilraU,wllh]aw«r  J>w.  profikt  8,  Miinlor  haUofikall, 
■nn  horn  below  I  3,  theHou  irw  banftborai  4.  JvwhJw,  with  i%btMa' 
djle  brokpD,  Men  rrom  nboTe ;  5,  op pai  mcAu  toolh ;  C,  *,  Ion-feet,  uppir 
cnrrkM;  8,  K>\»  orhSnd-fcot 

point  it  out  as  a  second  species,  but  the  specimen  was  not 
sufficiently  perfect  to  enable  Dr.  Richardson  to  give  its  cha- 
racters as  a  distinct  species,  though  he  has  little  doubt  of  its 
being  so.    The  Doctor  adds,  that  since  the  account  of  the 

fenus  was  published  in  the  'Zoological  Journal*  (vol.  iv.), 
f  r.  Douglas  had  placed  in  bis  hands  an  Indian  blanket  or 
robe  formed  by  sewing  the  skins  of  the  Sewellel  together. 
The  robe  contained  twenty-seven  skins,  which  had  been  se- 
lected when  the  Air  was  in  prhne  order.  In  all  of  them  the 
lon^  hairs  were  so  numerous  as  to  hide  the  wool  or  down  at 
their  roots,  and  their  points  had  a  very  high  lustre.  The 
general  colour  of  the  surface  of  the  fur  was  between  chesnut 
and  umber-brown,  lighter,  and  with  more  lustre  on  the 
sides.  Some  of  the  skins,  which  were  in  the  best  order, 
had  the  long  hairs  on  the  back  of  the  head  and  between 
the  shoulders  almost  black.  Dr.  Richardson  observes  fur- 
ther, that  it  is  probable  that  there  were  the  skins  of  two 
species  of  Setvellel*  in  the  robe,  and  that  one  of  them  wants 
the  white  mark  on  the  throat.  The  down  of  all  the  skins 
of  the  robe  had  a  shining  btackish  grev  colour. 

nabits.~~These  animals  live  in  small  societies,  in  bunows, 
and  feed  on  vegetable  subBtances. 

Zoca/i^y.— Neighbourhood  of  the  Columbia  riTer*  moat 
abundant  near  the  great  falls  and  rapids. 

Mr.  Gray  makes  the  Aspalacida  the  fifth  ihmily  of  the 
Qlirea,  with  the  following  character : — 

Cutting  teeth  two  in  each  jaw,  lower  chisel  or  awl  shaped, 
often  very  much  exposed ;  grinders  compound  or  simple, 
rarely  rootless ;  ears  and  eyes  often  very  small,  sometimes 
hid ;  clavicles  strong ;  Umbs  proportionate ;  tail  Hone,  or ' 
hairy,  cylindrical ;  fur  very  soft.  He  thus  subdivides  it  into 
five  subfiuniliei. 

t  1.  Axpaltwina.  Oryctanu,  F.  Cue.  Bathyergus,  lU. 
Aspatax,  Oliv.  2.  Lemnina,  (Lemmina?)  Arvicola,  La- 
eSp.  Sigmodon,  Sat/.  Neotoma,  Say.  Lemnu8(Lemmus). 
Lin.  ft  3.  Cricetina.  Cricetus,  Lac^p.  4.  Pteudottomina. 
Pseudostoma,  Say.  Diplostoma  and  Geomys,  Bq/ln,  5. 
Arctotnina.  Arctomys,  Gmel.    Spermophilua,  F.  Cuv. 

Dr.  Fischer  thinks  that  GretSGhmar's  genus  Paammomya 
should  be  placed  before  Atpalax.  (See  Riippel,  Zool.  Atl.). 
Ptammomyt  obetua,  on  which  the  genus  is  founded, 
lives  gregariously  in  the  sandy  deserts  of  Alexandria,  form- 
ing multifarious  burrows,  and  is  a  nocturnal  and  root-eating 
animal,  without  cheek-pouches. 

Aspalax  (Oliv.  and  others ;  Spalax,  Giikl.,  lU.,  and  others.) 

Generic  Character  of  Jfpa/at.— Muixle  obtuse.  Eyes 
rudimentary,  and  hidden  under  the  skin.  Ears  null  or 
mere  obsolete  margins  of  the  auditory  passage.  Body  thick 
and  cylindrical.  Feet  short,  pentodactyle,  with  iklcular 
claws,' proper  for  digging.  Tail  null  or  veiy  shoxt.  Mo- 


lars  simple. 
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Daatal  Formula  :—>Iiioison,-;  moUn,  — — -  =  16. 
Example,  Aipalax  typhlut. 

ilMer^'oA.— Head  broader  than  the  body,  no  aperture 
tac  the  rudimentary  eyes,  which*  no  bigger  than  poppy- 
■eeds,  are  hid  beneath  (he  skin ;  no  external  ears ;  end  of 
the  nose  oovered  with  a  thick  skin,  noetrib  very  remote, 
and  placed  below ;  limbs  vary  abort,  toes  sepaiated,  except 
a  thin  membrane  at  the  base,  olawa  shturt ;  hair  or  far  short, 
thick,  and  very  toft,  dusky  at  the  bottom  and  cinereous  gr^ 
at  the  tip,  space  about  the  nose  and  above  the  mouth  white. 
Length  between  7  and  8  inches. 

Tuis  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  AavoKal  of  Aristotle 
iHitt.  Ardm.,  i.  9,  and  iv.  8).  It  is  evident,  from  both  the 
passages  {quoted,  that  he  had  accurately  examined  that  part 
of  the  animal  where  the  eye  should  be,  and  the  result  of 
his  examination  clearly  aerees  with  the  condition  of  those 
parts  in  the  Atpahx  of  the  modems  ;  but  it  must  not  be 
fix^tten  that  thotie  and  other  passages  wdll  equally  apply  to 
a  second  species  of  Hole  (Talpa),  now  named  Ta^  cteca, 
which  inhabits  Buropot  and  in  which  the  eyelids  are  closed, 
whilst  in  the  common  species  they  are  open.  It  appears  to 
be  the  Spalax  typhlus  of  Illiger ;  Aspcuax  typhlus  of  Des- 
marest ;  mitt  typfUu*  of  Pallas  and  othei-s ;  Marmota  iyphltu 
of  Blumenbach ;  Georycku*  typhlus  of  Lesson ;  the  Zemm 
ofRzaczynski;  the5f^z  oFGmelin;  the  Podotim  Marmot 
of  Pennant ;  and  the  Blind  Sat  of  Shaw. 

HabiU,  4^. — This  species,  which  the  Russians  name 
Slepez,  or  the  blind,  and  the  Cossacks  ^ochor  Nomon, 
frignifyiog  the  same  defect,  burrows  extensively  beneath  the 
turf,  driving  at  intervals  lateral  passages  in  its  search  for 
roots,  particularly  th«t  of  the  bulbous  Cheeropkyllum. 
Openinjgs  to  the  surface  occur  at  distances  of  some  yards 
man  each  other,  and  there  the  earth  is  raised  into  hiluicka^ 
sometimes  of  two  yards  in  circumference,  and  of  cousidei^ 
able  height.  It  works  stoutly  and  rapidly,  and  on  Uie 
approach  of  an  enemy  instantly  digs  a  perpendicular  bur- 
row. Though  it  cannot  see,  it  lifts  its  twaa  in  a  menacing 
attitude  towards  its  assailant,  and,  when  irritated,  snorts 
and  gnashes  its  teeth,  but  emits  no  cry :  its  bite  is  very 
severe.  In  the  morning  it  often  quits  its  hole,  and  during 
the  season  of  love  basks  in  the  sun  with  the  female.  It  is 
worthy  of  notice  that  there  runs  a  superstition  in  the 
Ukraine  that  the  hand  which  has  suffocated  one  of  these 
animals  is  gifted  with  the  virtue  of  curing  the  kin^s  evil 
(as  it  is  still  called),  in  the  same  way  that  it  was  supposed 
to  vanish  befbre  the  royal  touch  of  the  Stuarts  m  thb 
country. 

XoeoA'/y.— The  southern  parts  of  Russia,  from  Pfdand  to 
the  Volga,  but  not  to  the  east  of  that  river ;  common  fVom 
the  Sywan  to  the  Sarpa;  frequent  along  the  Don,  even  to 
its  origin,  and  about  the  town  of  Rcesk,  bnt  not  in  the 
sandy  parti. 


Arpalax  typUn*. 

Badqrergus  (BFants ;  OrycteruM,  F.  Cuv.) 
M.  F.  Cuvier  assigns  to  Bathyergm  only  three  molars  in 
each  jaw ;  whilst  to  Orycteru*  he  assigns  mur. 
The  Dental  Formula  of  the  first,  according  to  this  state- 
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2  3—3 
meot,  would  be:— Incisors      molars  — — i  s  16  :  an 

S  4—4 
of  the  second,  incisors  5 ;  molus  30. 


Teetli  of  Oryctenis.  (  P.  CoTier.) 

Dr.  Fischer  quotes  Professor  Kaup  for  the  opinion  that 
the  Bathyergits  Cemenais  of  Brants  {Caipe  Rat  of  Shaw 
and  Pennant)  and  Bathyergut  maritimut  of  Brants  (Coast 
Bat  of  Sbaw,  Oryctertm  mdritimus  of  F.  Cuvier)  are  iden- 
tical, the  former  being  the  animal  in  a  comparatively  early 
stage  of  life.  The  latter  is  the  Zand  Moll  of  the  Dutch 
anu  Kawc-hotvba  of  the  Hottentots :  it  is  of  a  red^h  grey 
or  ash-colour  above,  and  hoary  beneath.  Length  from  tip 
of  muxzle  to  or^^in  of  tail,  1  foot  1^  inch ;  of  tail  without 
the  hair,  1  inch  1  line;  of  the  pencil  of  hairs,  10  lines. 
There  is  a  variety  all  white. 

locality  and  Habits.— The  sand-flats  of  the  Gape  of  Good 
Hope,  wbernn  it  burrows  in  great  numbers.   In  every  part 
of  those  flats  Hr.  BureheU  observed  innumerable  mole-  i 
hills,  and  his  foot  often  sunk  into  thnr  ^lleries:  for  this  | 
reason,  be  remarks,  it  is  very  unpleasant,  if  not  dangerous,  I 
to  ride  on  horseback  in  such  places,  as  persons  are  liable  to  ' 
be  thrown  by  the  feet  of  their  horses  unexpectedly  sinking 
into  these  holes. 


CoMtRat. 


The  following  genem  are  placed  by  Mr.  Swainson  amon; 
the  Squirrels,  and,  indeed,  there  is  much  about  them  to 
indicate  a  near  approach  to  that  family  of  Rodents. 

Not  Pouched. 
Arctomys.  (Omelin.) 
Generic  CAorocfor.—Head  and  eyes  lai^;  ears  short; 
body  stout ;  fore  feet  with  four  toes  and  an  obsolete  thumb, 
hind  feet  flve*toed.   Tail  shorL   Upper  surface  of  molars 
ridgod  and  tubereoloush 

Dental  Formula:— Incisors molars  - — -  «  2S. 

2  4—4 

Examples,  Arctcmyt  Marmota,  Schreb.,  and  Areiomyi 
Empetra,  Schreb.:  the  latter  as  an  example  of  the  Ame- 
rican Marmots. 

Arctomys  Marmota. — This  is  the  Mus  Alpinus  of  Gesner 
and  othera:  Mw  ^o^o/fi^gj  Jj'^'^^W'tfc''*J 
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Marmota  of  Klein ;  Marmoia  Afydna  of  Blumenbaish ;  Mar^ 
moUe  of  BuffoD ;  MurmeitMtr  of  Knmar  ud  of  Meyer ; 
and  A^aenmurmgltkier  of  Schrank. 

DMonpft'on.— CheekB  Urn;  em  round  ud  ihort,  hid 
in  the  tar ;  body  stont ;  heaa  and  upper  parti  brownuh  aah 
mingled  with  tawny;  1^  and  under  parts  reddish;  tail 
rather  foil;  length  from  nose  to  tail*  tbout  16  inohaa;  of 
the  tail,  6. 

Habitt,  LoajJitv.  This  vell-kiiown  sptelea  k  found 
in  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  even,  it  is  said,  on  the  summits 
of  those  mountain-chains.  They  live  in  little  aooieties,  feed- 
ing on  roots  and  vecelables,  and  occasionally  on  insects. 
Their  holes  are  formed  in  the  ground,  generally  with  three 
chambers  in  the  shape  of  a  Y,  with  two  entrances.  These 
apartments  are  comfortably  lined  with  moss  and  hay,  and 
to  them  the  Marmots  retire  about  Michaelmas,  having 
stooped  up  the  entrances  with  earth,  there  to  doze  away  the 
inclement  months,  till  the  warm  suns  and  showers  of  April 
arouse  them  from  their  torpidity  to  partake  of  the  renewed 
vegetation.  From  live  to  a  dozen  are  said  to  be  lodged  in  a 
chamber.  They  lift  their  food  to  their  mouths  with  their 
fore-fMt,  eat  it  sitting,  and  will  walk  on  their  hind-feet. 
When  on  their  feed  a  sentinel  is  placed  to  watch,  and 
on  the  approach  of  danger  his  whistle  drives  them  in- 
stantly to  their  subterranean  retreats.  They  are  playful 
creatures,  but  when  angry  or  before  a  storm  pierce  the  ear 
with  their  shrill  whistle.  Though  they  soon  become 
tame,  and  will  eat  almost  anything,  they  bite  very  hard 
when  offended.  Milk  pleases  them  greatly,  and  they  lap  it 
with  satisbctory  murmurs.  They  become  fat,  and  are  some- 
times eaten;  but  they  are  taken  by  the  Savoyards  and 
others  principally  that  thw  may  be  exhibited  by  those 
itinerants.  The  number  of  young  at  a  birth  is  generally 
three  or  four. 


Alpine  Mannov. 

Arctomyg  BmpetTa.-^'HoSiry  above,  mixed  with  black,  and 
bright  brown  shining  through;  reddish  orange  beneath; 
head  and  feet  blackish  brown ;  cheeks  whitish ;  ears  flat, 
round,  moderate;  tail  about  half  the  length  of  the  body, 
black  at  the  tip.  Length  of  head  and  body,  from  17  to  20 
inches;  of  tail  (vertebrs),  5^  inches. 

This  is  the  Quebec  Marmot  of  Pennant  and  Godman ; 
the  Common  Jformoi  of  Langsdorff;  the  TfUckrwood  Badger 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  residents;  the  Siffleur  of  the  French 
Canadians,  who  apply  the  same  name  lo  the  other  species 
of  Marmot  and  to  the  Badger ;  Tarbagan  of  the  Russian 
residents  on  Kodiak  ? ;  Wemusk  of  the  Creos ;  Kath-hillm- 
Kooay  of  the  Chepewyans ;  Mu$  Empetra  of  Pallas ;  and 
Arctomyt  Binpetra  of  Sabine  and  others. 

Locality,  Habits,  Dr.  Richardson,  who  gives  the 
above  synonyms,  sUtes  that  the  Quebec  Marmot  inhabits 
the  woody  districts  from  Canada  to  lat.  6 1°,  and  perhaps  still 
farther  north.  He  says  that  it  appears  to  be  a  solitary 
animal,  inhabits  burrows  in  the  earth,  but  ascends  bushes 
and  trees,  probably  in  search  of  buds  and  other  vegetable 
productions,  on  which  it  feeds.  Mr.  Dnimmond  killed  two, 
one  on  some  low  bushes,  and  the  other  on  the  branch  a 


tree.  Aeecrding  to  Hr.  Givham  it  burrows  perpendicularly, 
selecting  dry  spots  at  some  dtstanoe  from  the  coast,  and 
feeding  on  the  coarse  grWB  which  it  gathers  on  the  rivei' 
sides.  The  Indians  capture  it  by  pouring  water  into  its 
holes.  The  flesh  is  considered  deUcate  when  the  animal  is 
fat.  The  fur  is  valueless.  It  much  resembles  the  Bobac  of 
Poland  in  form  and  general  appearance.  {Fauna  Boreali- 
Americana.)  Pennant  says,  *  Mr.  Brooks  had  one  alive  a 
few  years  ago;  it  was  .T«rv  tame,  and  made  a  hissing 
noise.' 


Qnebio  Hanaot 

N.R  This  species  has  a  slight  iblding  of  the  lining  of 
the  mouth,  Arming  the  rudiment  of  a  oheek-pouch. 
(Richardson.) 

Pouched, 
Spenoophilus.   (F.  Cuvier.) 

Dental  Formula  as  in  Arotomffs  the  moJars  are  narrow. 
Cheeks  with  lai^  pouches.  Toes  narrow  and  free.  Heel 
covered  with  hair,  hind  toea  naked. 

Example.  Arctnmya  (Spermophilut)  Pirryi. 

Datcrtpiion. — Ears  very  short,  body  thickly  spotted  above 
with  white  on  a  grey  or  black  ground,  pate  rust-coloured 
beneath,  face  chestnut-coloured,  the  tail  one-third  longer 
than  the  hind  feet,  stretched  out  flat,  black  at  the  ex- 
tremity, with  a  narrow  white  margin,  rust-coloured  be- 
neath ;  length  of  head  and  body  8  inches  6  lines,  of  tail 
(vertebrte)  1  inch  6  lines. 

This,  according  to  pr.  Richardson,  who  first  named  the 
species,  is  the  Ground  Squirrel  of  Hearne;  the  Quebec 
Marmot  of  Forster ;  the  Seth-Seek  of  the  Esquimaux :  the 
ThaS'thiof/  (Rock  Badger)  of  the  Cliepewyans ;  and  the 
Aroiomyt  Alvina  of  Parry's  '  Second  Voyage.' 

Locality.  Habits,  The  Doctor  informs  us  that  this 
Spermophile  iithabits  the  barren  grounds  skirting  the  sea- 
ooast  from  Churchill  in  Hudson's  Bay  round  by  Melville 
Peninsula,  and  the  whole  northern  extremity  of  the  con- 
tinent to  Behring's  Straits,  where  specimens  precisely 
similar  were  procured  by  Captain  Beechey,  It  is  abundant 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fort  Enterprise,  near  the  southern 
verge  of  the  Barren  Grounds,  in  lat.  66",  and  is  also  plen- 
tiful on  Cape  Parry,  one  of  the  most  northern  parts  of  the 
oQUtinent.  It  is  found  generally  in  stony  distriots,  but 
seems  to  delight  chiefly  in  sandy  hillocks  amongst  rocks, 
where  burrows,  inhabited  by  different  individuals,  may  he 
often  observed  crowded  together.  One  of  the  society  is 
generally  observed  sitting  erect  on  the  summit  of  a  hillock, 
whilst  the  others  are  feeding  in  the  neighbourhood.  Upon 
the  approach  of  danger,  he  gives  the  alarm,  and  they  in- 
stantly hurry  to  their  holes,  remaining  however  chattering 
at  the  entrance  until  the  advance  of  the  enemy  obliges  them 
to  retire  to  the  bottom.  When  their  retreat  is  cut  off,  they 
become  much  terrified,  and,  seeking  shelter  in  the  first 
crevice,  they  not  unfrequently  succeed  only  in  hiding  the 
head  and  fore  part  of  the  body,  whilst  the  projecting  tail  is, 
as  is  usual  with  them  under  tlie  influence  of  terror,  spread 
out  flat  on  the  rock.  Their  cry,  in  this  season  of  distress, 
strongly  resembles  the  loud  alarm  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Squirrel,  and  is  not  very  unlike  the  sound  of  a  watchman's 
rattle.  The  Esquimaux  name  is  an  attempt  to  express  this 
sound.  Heame  states  that  they  are  easily  tamed,  and  very 
cleanly  and  playful  when  domesticated.  They  never  come 
abroad  during  the  winter.  Their  food  appears  to  be  entirely 
vegetable ;  their  pouches  being  generally  filled,  according  to 
the  season,  with  tender  shoots  of  herbaceous  plants,  berries 
of  the  alpine  arbutus,  and  of  other  trailing  shrubs,  or  the 
seeds  of  graasei  and  leguminous  plants.    They  produce 
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ftliout  seven  young  at  a  time.  {Fauna  Bore(Ui- Americana.) 
Dr.  Richardson's  figure,  from  which  the  cut  is  taken,  was 
drtwn  from  a  specimen  procured  from  the  banks  of  the 
Maokenxie. 


8p«niK)phniu  FairyL 


The  genus  Aulacodus  of  Temminck  is  placed  by  Dr. 
Fischer  between  Dipus  and  Arctomy». 

Mr.  Waterfaouse,  in  his  interesting  'Observations  on  the 
Rodentia,  with  a  view  to  point  out  the  groups,  as  indicated 
by  the  structure  of  the  Crania,  in  this  order  of  Mammals ' 
(ilfiu'.  Nai.  Hitt.,  1839),  states  the  following  as  the  prin- 
cipal f^enera  of  his  section  Murina:  SciuruM,  Arctomyt, 
Myoaeug,  Dipus,  Mus,  Arvicola,  Geomys,  and  Castor.  The 
prmcipal  genera  in  the  section  Hysiricina  are,  according  to 
Uie  same  author,  Bathyergu*,  Poepha^omya,  Oclodon, 
Abrocoma,  Myopotamut,  Capromys,  Echimya,  Aulacodus, 
Hyttrix,  Dasyprocla,  Chinehilla.  and  Hydroefuerut. 

In  the 'Zoology  of  H.M.8.  Beadle'  (Sept.,  1839),  Mr. 
Waterbouse  says  that  he  has  been  induced,  by  the  differ- 
ences there  pointed  out  in  the  molar  teeth  of  the  two  groups, 
to  separate  the  South  American  Mice  from  those  of  the  Old 
World,  or  rather  from  that  group  of  which  Mus  decumanus 
may  be  regarded  as  the  type,  and  to  place  them,  together 
with  such  North  American  species  as  agree  with  them  in 
dentition,  in  a  new  genua  bearing  the  name  of  Hegperomys. 
Mr.  Waterbouse  will  not  venture  to  aay  whether  this  group 
be  confined  to  the  western  hemisphere  or  not ;  but  be  thinks 
that  he  may  safely  affirm  that  that  portion  of  the  globe  is 
their  chief  metropolis.  In  the  species  of  Hesperomys,  he 
observes,  the  molar  teeth  are  always  rooted ;  and  in  the 
form  of  the  skull  and  lower  jaw  they  agree  with  the  MuridtB, 
and  do  not  present  the  characters  pointed  out  by  him  as 
distinguishing  the  Arvicolida ;  and,  as  regards  the  cranium 
and  lower  jaw,  it  is  only  in  the  genus  Neotoma  that  any  ' 


approaoh  is  evinced,  in  bis  opinion.  Under  the  family 
OetodontidtB  be  places  the  genera  Ctenomyt,  Poephof^omut, 
Ociodon,  and  Abroeoma,  which  last  he  states  (o  be  allied  oo 
the  one  hand  to  the  genera  Oetodon,  Poephagomyt,  and 
Ctenomy$,  and  on  the  other  to  the  family  CntnauMat. 
The  Octodontidte  appear  to  him  to  hear  the  same  re'atioa 
to  Bchimys  as  the  Arvicolee  do  to  the  Muridte.  [llo- 

DBNTIA.1 

Mr.  Waterbouse  has  also  characterised  a  new  species  of 
Hamster,  Cricetm  auratus.   (ZooLProc,  1839.) 

Fossil  Mdridjb. 

Arvicola.  (Lac^p.    Lemmus,  link.) 

I:  Campagnol  des  schistet  de  Boheme  (Guv.).  Bohemia. 
2.  Campagnol  des  Cavernet  (Cuv.).  Bone-caves,  Kirkdale. 
(Buckland, '  Reliqu.  Diluv.')  3.  Petti  Campagnol  de»  Ca- 
vemes  (Cuv.).  Bone-caves.  Kirkdale  (Buckland, '  R.  D.*), 
where  it  would  seem  that  there  may  be  other  species. 
^rrt'co/<v  also  occur  in  the  Bone  Breccias  of  Cette,  Nice, 
Corsica,  and  Sardinia;  in  the  tertiary  of  Puy  de  Dome? 
and  in  the  Bone-caves  of  Gailenreuth,  Sundwick,  &c. 

Dr.  Buckland  notices  the  extreme  abundance  of  the  teeth 
of  Water  Jtais  in  the  Kirkdale  Cave.  The  same  author 
remarks  that  the  teeth  and  bones  of  Water  Bats  had  beea 
found  byCuvier  to  occur  abundantly  in  many  of  the  osseous 
brecciau  from  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Adriatic, 
and  that  the  Baron  had  also  in  his  collection  a  large  mass 
from  Sardinia,  composed  exclusively  of  the  bones  and  teeth 
of  these  animals,  nearly  as  white  as  ivory,  and  slightly  ad- 
hering together  by  delicate  stalagmite.  {Beliquiee  Dilu- 
vianit.) 

Myoxus. 

1.  Loir  dee  pldtriires  (Cuv.),  Gypsum  of  Montmarlre. 
2.  Second  Loir  des  platrieres  (Cuv.),  Oypsum  of  Mont- 
martre.  3.  Myorus  primigenius  (Meyer,  ArcUmyt  primi- 
genia,  Kaup),  Another  Myoxus  is  recorded  from  the 
CEnineen  beds.  Dr.  Buckland,  in  his  '  List  of  Vertebral 
Animals  found  in  the  gypsum  of  the  Paris  Basin,*  records 
two  small  species  of  Dormouse,  those  above  noticed  in  all 
probability,  as  extinct  species. 

Mus. 

1.  Mus  Musctdut /osnhi  (Karg).  CEningen  beds.  Re- 
mains of  Mice  have  also  been  found  in  the  bone-caves  and 
osseous  breccias.  Thus  Dr.  Buckland  describes  and  figures 
('  Reliq.  Diluv.,*  p.  1 5,  pi.  1 1)  the  jaw  and  (eeih  of  a  mouse 
from  Kirkdale  (^ve.  In  the  Eocene  formation  (lacustrine) 
of  Cournon,  in  Auvergne,  a  Rat  in  recorded  as  one  of  the 
animals  found  with  the  fossil  eggs  of  aquatic  birds. 

Cricetua.  [Hajistes.] 
Dipus.  (Gerbtllut,  Desm.;  MerionetfUX.) 
Remains  of  this  form  are  recorded  in  the  Tertiary  beds. 
Bean  iron-ore  of  the  Rauh  Alp.   (Jaeger.)   Russia.  (Fis- 
cher.) 

Ctenomys. 

Mr.  Darwin  found  at  Bahia  Blanca,  in  a  cliff  of  red  earth, 
part  of  the  head  of  a  Ctenomys ;  the  species  being  differMt 
from  the  Tucutuco,  but  with  a  close  general  resemblance. 

SpermophiluB. 

Spermophilus  superciUosut  (Kaup).    Tertiary:  Epf«l- 

sheim  sand. 


End  or  Voluhi  tbi  Firruim. 
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MURILLO,  BARTOiOMEO  ESTEBAN,  the  most  emi. 
nent  artist  of  the  school  of  Seville,  and  the  most  diatia- 
gaubed  colourist  of  the  Spanish  painters,  waa  bom  at 
SaTille  in  the  year  1618.  As  be  manifested  at  a  very  eulf 
sge  an  indiiMtion  to  paintiofc,  he  was  placed  under  his 
uncle,  Juan  del  Caatillo^  an  artist  of  meri^  whose  fhvourtte 
(ubjectR  were  fain  and  markets,  and  whose  pupils,  Alonso 
Ctoo,  Muiillo,  and  Pedro  Moya,  rank  as  the  best  Andalu- 
sna  artists.  Under  him  Murillo  made  rapid  progress,  and 
paioted  several  pictures  while  he  remained  with  his  uncJe. 
After  leaving  bim  he  contiQued  to  improve  in  drawtDg  as 
Veil  as  in  pamting.  For  some  time  be  painted  in  the  Flo- 
reotiae  style,  wmch  then  prevailed  in  Spain,  and  several 
works  of  this  his  first  period  are  still  preserved  at  Seville. 
In  order  to  improve  himself  in  drawing,  he  was  on  the  point 
of  going  to  England  to  see  Vandyck,  when  he  heard  of  the 
death  of  that  great  master.  He  then  applied  with  great 
dttigrace  to  the  painting  of  small  pictures  of  saints,  for  the 
trade  with  Ameiioa,  by  which  he  obtained  funds  snffioient 
to  undertake,  in  1643,  a  journey  to  Madrid.  Hm  he  de- 
rived great  advantage  from  the  instruction  of  his  country- 
nun  Velaxquex,  who  likewise  obtained  ibr  him  permission 
to  copy  the  maater-pieees  of  Titian,  Rubens,  Vandyck,  and 
Ribeia,  in  the  royal  colleetion.  Returning  to  Seville  in 
1645,  be  excited  general  admiration  by  his  paintings  in  the 
convent  of  St.  Francis.  They  were  in  the  style  of  Spagno- 
teto  {Jat/k  Ribera)  and  Velaizquei,  then  unknown  at  Se- 
nile, and  procured  bim  many  commissions.  He  painted 
seyeial  historical  pictures  ibr  the  king  of  Spain,  which 
gained  liim  great  reputation  in  his  own  oounti^,  and,  being 
mt  to  Rome  as  a  present  to  the  pope,  so  highly  pleased 
the  Italianji,  that  they  called  bim  a  second  Paul  Veronese. 
He  likewise  painted  many  grand  altar-pietses  fbr  the 
ehotchas  and  ooavents  in  Madnd,  Seville,  Cordova,  Cadiz, 
tad  Granada.  Among  these  are  eight  large  pictores  repre- 
wating  the  works  of  Hercy,  for  the  church  or  St  George  in 
the  hospital '  De  la  Otfidad'  of  Seville,  which  are  distin- 
pisbed  foe  their  admirable  cconposition  and  force  of  colour- 
ing. Other  equally  excellent  works  adorned  the  chnrch  of 
Im  Venerablett  and  the  Capucin  convent,  for  which  latter 
he  painted  twenty-eight  pictures,  which  were  afterwards 
sent  to  America.  He  was  engaged  on  an  altar-piece  repre- 
senting the  marriage  of  St  oiitbwine,  for  the  Capucin 
convent  at  Cadiz,  when  he  met  with  an  accident  on  the 
■ctfiblding,  from  which  he  never  recovered,  and  he  died  at 
Seville,  on  the  3rd  of  April.  1685. 

But  though  Murillo  was  thus  eminent  ia  the  higher  de- 
partments of  the  art,  hit  fitvooiite  labjects  weta  benar 
l»yg  as  la^  as  life  engaged  in  various  amusenenti^  w&ih 
be  generally  designed  after  natnrev  His  ptotures  of  ineh 
iBbjeets  are  highly  esteemed  for  their  merit,  and  may  be 
ieen  in  the  eoUectiona  of  the  English  nobility ;  but  utere 
are  nnmberless  copies.  Murillo  excdled  likewise  in  por> 
tnuts  and  landscapes.  His  works  «re  distinguished  by 
thmr  striking  character  of  truth,  nature,  and  simplicity ;  by 
the  entire  auence  of  the  servility  of  imitation ;  and  by  the 
delu»cy  of  his  touch,  and  the  mellowness  of  his  colouring, 
which  in  fact  seem  pufect  in  every  particular.  Among  bis 
flnett  pictures  are 'Hoses  striking  the  Rock,*  and  'Cnrist 
feeding  the  Five  Thousand,*  in  the  oonventof  St.  Francis,  at 
Seville ;  and  *  St.  Antony  of  Fadoa,'  in  the  cathedral  of  that 
P.  a.  No.  977. 
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city  and  in  the  National  Htiseum  at  Madrid.  Many  of  bis 
works  are  in  Franee,  putieularly  in  the  collection  of  Mar- 
shal Soult,*  and  in  the  eolleetions  of  the  English  iH>bility 
and  gentrr.  The  Dresden  Galleir  bas  a  fine  *  Virg^  and 
Child'  by  his  hand.  Several  of  his  pictures  are  at  Munich, 
and  othraa  at  Vienna,  in  the  noesesuon  of  Prince  Esterhaiy. 
By  the  oolleetton  of  several  Murillin  from  the  convents  of 
Seville,  a  museum  has  recently  been  formed  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  that  city ;  and  there  are  many  more  in  the  National 
Museum  at  Madrid.  The  picture  which  Murillo  preferred 
to  all  bis  other  works  was  that  of  '  St.  Thomas  de  Villa 
Nueva  distributing  Alms  to  the  Sick  and  the  Poor.'  This, 
we  presume,  is  the  picture  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Wells, 
of  which  Dr.  Waagen  saye,  *  This  fine  picture  was  for- 
merly in  the  church  of  the  Franciscans  at  Genoa.  The 
subject  was  a  peouliarly  happy  one  for  MuriUo.  In  the 
head  of  the  saint,  in  which  priestly  diniity  and  gravity  are 
admirably  expressed,  be  proves  his  ability  in  treating  such 
rel^ooa  subjeels  from  the  legends  of  tlie  monkish  saints. 
The  oripplea  and  the  liek  aflbrded  him,  on  the  other  band, 
an  ample  field  to  show  his  skill  in  representations  from  com- 
mon life,  which  we  bo  highly  admire  m  his  beggu  boys.'  Dr. 
Waagen  describes  likewise  another  picture  of  the  same  sub- 
ject. 10  feet  high  and  6  feet  vide,  now  in  Lord  Ariiburton's 
collection,  purchased  by  bis  lordship  of  Geneml  Sebaatiani, 
and  which  was  formerly  at  Seville.  We  refer  to  Dr.  Waagen's 
work  on  *  Arts  and  Artists  in  England  *  for  descriptions  of 
the  numerous  pictures  by  Murillo  in  our  English  collections. 
MuriUo  raised  the  art  of  painting  in  Spain  not  only  by  his 
own  works,  but  by  founding  an  academy  at  Seville,  of  which 
he  was  president  from  the  year  1660  till  his  death.  (Cean 
Bermudez.  Dicaon.  de  Prqfi».  BtpaXo.  de  Bellaa  Artet ; 
Ponz,  FiagedeB$paSai  ElArtitta,  ISSA;  LaReaetade 
Madrid,  Eneto,  1839.) 

MURPHY.  ARTHUR,  a  dramaUe  and  miseellaneons 
writer,  was  born  near  Blphin,  in  the  coun^  of  Roaoonnnon, 
Ireland,  December  27.  1730.  His  father  was  ameielunt 
in  Dublin.  In  1740,  Arthur  Murphy  was  entered  at  the 
college  of  St.  Omer,  where  he  remained  nearly  seven  years, 
and^  on  his  return  to  Ireland,  passed  two  years  in  a  mer- 
chant's counting-house  at  Cork.  From  thence  he  came  to 
London,  and  obtained  a  situation  as  clerk  in  a  banking- 
house,  shortly  after  which  he  commenced  his  career  as  a 
publio  writer.  On  the  81st  of  October,  1752,  he  started 
*  The  Gray's  Inn  Journal,*  a  periodioal  in  the  style  of  the 
'Spectator.'  vbidi  he  carried  on  to  October  12th,  1754. 
On  the  IBth  of  the  same  month  he  tried  his  fortune  as  an 
aetor  on  the  stage  at  Covent  Gaiden,  and  in  the  character 
of  OtheUo.  His  sueaeas  was  but  moderate,  and  after  a 
second  season,  during  whieb  be  aeted  at  Dmry  Lane,  be 
quUted  the  boards  for  ever,  and  resumed  hia  flnrmer  ocou- 
|>ation  as  a  writer  by  commencing  a  periodical  ptditical 
ioumal  caUed  *  The  Test'  He  also  began  to  study  the 
law.  but  was  refused  admission  to  the  societies  of  the 
Temple  and  of  Gray's  Inn  on  the  ground  of  his  having  been 
an  actor.  He  succeeded  finally  in  obtaining  admission  to 
Lincoln's  Inn,  was  called  to  the  bar,  appointed  a  oommis- 
sioner  of  bankrupts,  and  died  at  Knightsbridge,  June  18th, 
1805,  in  the  seventy-fifth  yearof  hisage.  His  principal  works 

'  Two  of  theM,  tha  '  Prodigal  Son  *  ud  '  Abralwni  mwHlw  (hiM  Anab 
tuvo  bteo  pvcbaMd  bY  Ui«  Puke  ol  SaQwilaad.         I  (  tT7> 
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were  a  tiBiulaticm  of  Tacitus,  vhioh  is  in  a  diffuse  style, 
and  is  a  somewhat  loose  and  inaccurate  performance;  the 
Lives  of  Fielding  (whose  works  he  edited).  Johnson,  and 
(^rrick;  and  upwards  of  twenty  dramatic  pieces.  The 
most  esteemed  of  his  dramatic  pieces  are  the  comedies  of 
'TheWiiy  to  keep  him,'  'All  in  the  wrong,'  'Know  your 
own  Mind,*  and  'Three  Weeks  after  Marria^'  His  plays, 
poems,  and  misoellanies.  in  7  vols.  8to.,  edited  by  himself, 
were  published  in  1 786. 

MURRAY  RIVBR.  [Australia.] 

HURRAY*  W.   piAiHFiaLDt  Lobd.1 

MURRAY,  JAMES  STUART,  EARL  OF.  known 
in  Scottish  history  by  tlw  name  of  the  *  Good  Regent,*  was 
the  eldest  of  three  illegitimate  brothers,  children  of  King 
James  V.  His  mother  was  the  Lady  Margaret,  daughter  of 
John  lord  Erskine  of  Mar,  a  nobleman  of  rank  and  in- 
fluence at  court,  and  one  of  those  to  whom  the  custody  of 
the  king,  when  an  Infant,  had  been  committed. 

He  is  supposed  to  have  been  bom  about  the  year  1 533, 
but  the  precise  time  of  his  birth  is  not  known,  nor  any  par- 
ticulars of  his  early  life,  except  only  this,  that  when  but  a 
few  years  old,  his  father  made  him  prior  of  SL  Andrew's, 
with  all  the  revenues  of  that  rich  henefioe.  He  after- 
wards acquired  bIbo  the  jiriory  of  Ptttanweem,  and,  after 
obtaining  a  dispeneation  from  the  holy  see  to  hold  three  be- 
nefices  together,  that  of  Muoon  in  France  in  commendam ; 
and  in  1544  he  took  the  oath  of  feal^  to  Pope  Paul  III.  In 
1548  however  he  ^ave  proof  of  that  intrepidity  and  miUtaiy 
genius  for  which  he  was  afterwards  so  distinguished.  This 
was  on  occasion  of  the  descent  into  Scotland  by  the  lords 
Grey  de  Wilton  and  Clinton.  When  the  fleet  of  the  latter 
landed  at  St.  Monan  on  the  coast  of  Fife,  the  lord  James 
(as  he  .was  then  called)  colteoted  a  little  band  as  determined 
as  himself,  and,  placing  himself  at  their  bead,  attacked 
the  invaders  and  drove  them  back  to  their  ships.  Shortly 
before  thb  he  bad  been  in  Fruice,  having  gone  thither  in 
the  retinue  of  his  youthful  sister  Queen  Mary,  when  it  was 
resolved  she  ^uld  be  sent  over  to  the  Continent  for  her 
education ;  bbA  at  different  times  afterwards  we  find  bim 

r n  abroad.  He  was  also  present  at  Mary's  marriage  with 
dauphin  of  France ;  and  was  soon  afterwards  deputed 
to  carry  to  the  latter  the  crown  and  other  ensigns  of  royalty. 
Circumstances  occurred  however  in  Scotland  which  pre- 
vented the  execution  of  this  appointment:  the  Reformation 
was  nowraptdlydiffusiagitself  among  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity, and  dissolving  in  its  mighty  prepress  the  nearest 
aud  tenderest  ties.  In  these  struggles  the  prior  of  St.  An- 
drew's joined  the  reformers,  or,  as  they  were  called,  the  oon- 
gregation,  among  whom,  by  bis  courage  and  military  skill, 
the  success  of  his  undertakings,  the  sanctity  or  rather  au- 
sterity of  his  character,  and  the  bluntness  of  his  manner, 
aided  by  the  advantages  of  birth,  countenance,  and  person 
which  he  possessed,  he  gradually  acquired  a  very  high  de- 
gree of  consideration.  The  queen  nitent  (to  whom  he  vras 
opposed)  of  coniM  endeavoured  to  (wstroy  his  influence, 
roprosenting  him  in  particniar  as  an  u^uring^  ambitious 
man  who,  under  pretenceofarefinmation  in  rdigion,  sought 
to  overbim  the  existing  government.  That  a^ument  how- 
ever had  little  weight,  or  rather  it  worked  a  contrary  way : 
his  influence  o(mtmued  to  increase;  and  when,  ip  the  end 
of  the  year  1559,  the  congregation  resolved  on  taking  the 
government  into  their  own  hands,  he  was  one  of  the  coun- 
cil appointed  fbr  civil  afiairs.  On  the  death  of  the  queen 
regent  he  was  made  one  of  the  lords  of  the  articles ;  and  on 
the  dauphin's  death  be  was  directed  by  the  convention  of 
estates  to  proceed  to  France  and  invite  Maj^  to  return  to 
her  native  country.  Such  an  appointment  smted  the  views 
of  the  prior  wall :  for  previous  to  the  death  tif  Fhmois  the 
lord  James  had  entsnd  into>  a  eones|Nmdaue  with  the 
joaag  queen,  soUoiting  the  renewal  of  hi*  Fwach  pension. 
Mid  in  reply  Mary  bad  assured  him  not  only  of  tha^  hut  of 
the  highest  fovours,  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  which  could  he 
conferred  upon  him,  provided  he  would  return  to  bis  duty, 
fie  had  also  at  the  same  moment  applied  through  Throck- 
morton to  Cecil,  the  English  minister,  requesting  some  pen- 
sion or  allowance  in  recompenoe  for  the  losses  he  had  su»- 
tained  in  the  cause  of  the  Reformation.  He  therefore 
willingly  undertook  the  proposed  mission,  and  setting  out 
on  the  service  accordingly,  reached  the  palace  and  quickly 
gained  admittance  to  the  queen.  He  then  found  tbat  an 
envoy  from  the  Roman  Catholic  party  in  Scotland  had 
preceded  him ;  and  in  the  interview  wntdi  the  prim:  bad 
with  his  lister,  he  leamt  that  tbs  disturbed  state  of  Ae 


country  and  his  own  ambitious  views  bad  been  strongly  in- 
sisted on.  Mary  bowei  er  adopted  her  brother's  suggestions, 
and  agreed  to  return  to  Scotland  without  that  armed  force 
which  the  Roman  (ktholic  envoy  bad  represented  as  wholly 
indispensable.  The  lord  James  immediately  communicated 
the  result  of  the  conference  to  Throckmorton,  the  English 
ambassador,  but  ina  secret  manner ;  and,  contrary  to  -Mary's 
express  wishes,  in  returning  home  be  waited  on  Elisabeth, 
to  strengthen,  no  doubt,  the  friendship  which  subsisted  be- 
tween her  and  the  reformers  in  Scotland,  and  no  doubt  also 
to  acquaint  her  with  the  determination  which  Mary  had 
been  mduced  to  form.  It  is  observable  that  the  lettera  from 
Throckmorton  at  this  period  strongly  urge  upon  Elizabeth 
to  secure  the  lord  Jameses  regard ;  and  from  one  t>f  them  it 
may  even  be  inferred  that  Ehzabeth  had  done  him  smne 
'good  turn,'  as  Throckmorton  expresses  it,  for  tius  ven 
end. 

The  lord  James  returned  to  Edinbu^h  in  the  beginning 
of  June,  1561,  having  been  absent  on  bis  mission  about  two 
months.  In  ten  weeks  after.  Mary  embarked  from  Calaiii, 
and  after  a  voyage  of  five  days  arrived  in  the  port  of  I>itb.  I 
On  her  arrival  she  found  the  prior  among  the  first  men  in  I 
tiio  kingdom;  and  ho  then  naturally  bMame  her  prime 
minister,  confidant,  and  adviser.  In  this  situotiim  he  aeted 
with  great  tact  and  judgment,  and  at  Uie  same  time  with 
much  tenderness  to  the  queen.  He  protected  her  in  the 
exercise  of  her  own  rdigton,  and  in  return  obtained  from  her 
a  proclamation  h^hly  Ikvourable  to  the  reformers:  he  re- 
strained the  tnrbulenoe  of  the  borders,  moderated  the  seal 
of  the  people  against  popery,  and  at  once  kept  down  tbe  , 
enemies  of  Mary's  dynasty  and  strengthened  the  attachment 
of  her  friends.  Maty  rewarded  bis  services  by  conferring 
on  him  the  title  of  Earl  of  Mar,  and  honoured  his  marria^ 
with  the  lady  Agnes  Keith,  eldest  daughter  of  the  eart  mi- 
rischal,  which  took  place  about  tbe  same  time,  with  a  series 
of  splendid  entertainments.  Tbe  greatneap  of  the  banquet- 
ing indeed,  and  the  vanity  thereof,  offended  the  more  strict 
of  the  reformers,  and  Km>x  took  occasion  to  read  tbe  lord 
James  a  sdmnn  admonition ;  *  tot  (said  the  preacher)  unto 
this  day  the  kirk  of  God  hath  raoeived  eomfort  by  you  and  ; 
by  your  labours,  in  the  which  if  herealteryebe  found  fkinter 
ttum  before,  it  will  be  said  your  wife  hath  changed  your  na- 
ture,' 

The  earldom  of  Mar,  which  the  prior  had  just  obtained 
from  Mary,  having  been  fdaimed  by  Lord  Enkine  as  bis 
peculiar  right,  was  soon  after  resigned  with  the  property 
belonging  to  it ;  but  in  its  place  tbe  prior  received  the  earl- 
dom of  Murray,  which  had  been  long  tbe  favourite  object  of 
his  ambition.  This  grant  was  scarcely  a  less  matter  of 
jealousy  to  the  prior's  great  rival,  tbe.  Roman  Catholic  earl 
of  Huntly,  than  the  grant  of  Mar  was  to  the  lord  Erskine. 
But  all  dispute  on  that  head  was  soon  ended;  for  Huntly 
was  shortly  after  proclaimed  a  traitor  for  various  overt 
acts  of  insubordination  and  rebellion,  originatiitt  in  disap- 
pointed ambition ;  and  not  long  after  tbat  he  soodenly  ex- 
pired.  Hurray  was  nowleft  in  undisputed  possession  w  the 
chief  authority  in  iba  kingdom  next  to  the  queen,  who 
reposed  in  him  almost  unlimited  confidence.  An  incident 
occurred  about  this  pwiod  which  showed  the  influence  he 
possessed  in  the  government,  and  at  the  same  time  how  he 
was  thought  occasionally  to  use  it  His  services  in  tbe 
cause  of  tne  Reformation  were  manifest  aud  important,  yet 
tbe  lord  James  was  not  all  that  tbe  reformers  wished;  his 
religious  zeal  was  not  hot  enough ;  and  they  lamented  tbe 

Eroteetion  he  affi>rded  to  the  queen  in  her  use  of  the  mass, 
lut  tbey  were  not  prepared  to  find  him  now  extending  bis 
protection  to  her  and  hoc  ladies  in  what  Knox  esils  '  tbe 
superfluities  of  their  clothes,*  which  he  said  would  bring  down 
the  vrageanoeof  God  *  not  only  on  the  foolidi  women  but 
on  the  whi^  realm.*  Knox  imputed  Hurray's  omdwA  on 
this  occasion  to  a  selfish  fear  of  offmding  the  queen,  lest 
she  should  repent  of  her  munifleence  and  refuse  to  confirm 
her  gnnt  of  the  new  earldom ;  and  denouncing  such  motives 
in  strong  tenns,  accused  bim  of  samficing  truth  to  oonve-  ' 
nienoe,  and  theswviee  of  God  to  the  interests  of  bis  ambi- 
rion.  Murray  was  so  incensed  at  this  attack,  that  fyc  a  year 
and  a  half  Knox  and  he  scarcely  exchanged  words  together. 
The  quern's  marriage  with  I>unley  seems  to  have  been 
among  the  first  things  to  bring  them  U^ether  again ;  as 
it  was  also  the  first  step  in  the  subsequent  estrangement 
between  Murray  uid  tbe  queen.  To  this  marrutge  Murray. 
Knox,  and  Blisidieth,  and  their  r^iective  followers,  wer« 
til  opposed.  Knox  and  the  refi^M^^»j>|>^)8ed  to  it 
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on  religious  grounds,  and  it  was  opposed  by  Murray  and 
SUxabeth  partly  on  the  same  grounds,  but  pwtly  auo  on 
personal  or  political  ootuidemtions.  Murray  was  not  accesp 
sory  however  to  Damtey's  murder:  he  knew  of  it  indeed ; 
but,  as  he  said,  he  did  not  wish  to  meddle  with  the  business, 
and  would  neither  aid  nor  binder  it.  Accordingly  he  left 
Bdinburgh  abruptly  on  the  morning  of  Sunday,  the  9th  of 
February,  1567,  the  last  day  of  Dunley's  life,  alleging  his 
wife's  illness  at  St.  Andrew's  as  the  cause  of  his  departure ; 
and  we  do^not  hear  of  himin  Edinbuigh  again  till  about  a 
fortnight  after  all  was  over,  when  he  had  Bothwell  (the  pei^ 
petrator  tX  the  horrid  ^ed)  and  Huntljr,  Argyle  and 
Lethington,  all  parties  to  it,  at  dinner  at  ma  house.  Nor 
did  Murray  remain  in  Edinburgh  so  at  to  be  present  at 
Bothwell*!  trial,  for  in  the  banning  of  April  he  asked  leave 
to  go  away  to  the  Continent,  but  on  what  grounds  is  not 
known ;  and  on  the  9th,  which  was  just  two  days  before  the 
irial,  beset  off,  viaitinf^  London  and  the  court  of  Elizabeth 
on  his  way.  He  remained  abroad  till  the  end  of  July,  re- 
turning only  a  few  days  after  the  coronation  of  the  young 
prince  James.  He  was  therefore  absent  Arom  the  parlia- 
ment which  was  hdd  immediately  after  Bothwell's  ac- 
quittal, and  from  the  fsmous  supper  at  Ainslie's,  when  the 
principal  nobility  signed  the  bond  acquitting  Bothwell  of 
all  concern  in  Damley's  murder,  and  engaging  to  support 
him  in  obtaining  Mary's  hand  in  marriage,  And  he  was 
thus  also  absent  during  the  important  occuirenees  attend- 
ant on  the  queen's  marriage  with  BothwelL  He  was  not 
ignorant  of  all  that  was  go&pg  on :  Cecil  too  waa  in  constant 
communication  with  him  and  soon  after  the  queen's  sui^ 
render  of  herself  to  *  the  prince's  lords '  at  Carbeny  HUl,  he 
sent  an  accredited  agent  into  Scotland  to  attend  to  his  in- 
terests. 

He  was  at  length  proposed  as  regent  of  the  kingdom. 
Before  agreeing  however,  he  resolved  to  visit  Mary  in  person ; 
and  accordingly  repaired  to  Lochlaven  Castle,  where  she 
was  now  a  prisoner  When  Mary  saw  her  brother,  she 
burst  into  tears,  and  they  had  afterwords  a  private  con- 
ference together,  the  particulars  of  which  are  not  f^lly 
known,  hut  it  is  said  that  Mary  was  frequently  bathed  in 
tears  with  his  uplwaidiDgs. 

On  the  33nd  of  August,  1567,  he  was  proclaimed  regent; 
and  with  his  usual  vigour  he  immediatdy  proceeded  to 
eatabliih  himself  in  the  government  He  now  hrid  the 
situation  even  against  Xha  queen  herself;  for  when,  having 
made  her  escape  from  Locbleven,  she  called  on  bim  to  resign 
the  r^noy,  m  at  once  reftised,  and  took  the  field  uainst 
her  at  Langside^  where  she  sustained  a  complete  defoat 
Nor  did  his  determination  end  here ;  for  being  summoned 
by  Elizabeth  to  bear  testimony  in  the  trial  which  had  been 
instituted  by  that  queen  ^inst  Maiv,  be  immediately  re- 
paired to  the  appointed  pkwe,  and  did  not  hesitate  in  bear* 
ing  witness  against  the  unhappy  prisoner.  His  own  fote 
however  was  settled  before  that  of  his  sister.  For  while 
passing  throi^h  tiie  streets  of  Linlitbgow,  on  the  23rd  of 
Janua^,  1570,  ho  was  diot  through  the  body  by  a  bullet 
fired  ftom  a  window  by  James  Hamilton  of  Bothwelhaagh, 
nephew  to  the  arehUu^  of  St  Andrew's,  in  revenge  for 
some  personal  injury  committed  by  the  regent  years  Mfore. 
Murray  survived  till  midnight,  when  he  died,  in  the  thirty- 
eighth  year  of  his  age. 

HURRAY,  SHI  ROBERT,  son  of  Sir  Robert  Murray 
of  Craigi^  entered  in  early  life  into  the  French  service, 
where,  by  the  fkvour  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  he  soon  ob- 
tained the  rank  of  «donel.  He  returned  to  Scotland 
when  tlie  difficulties  of  King  Charles  I.  were  beginning 
to  assume  their  most  alarming  aspect ;  and  at  Newcastle  he 
had  a  design  for  the  king's  escape,  which  seems  to  have 
been  frustrated  only  by  Charles's  want  of  resolution.  'The 
deugn,'  says  Burnet,  '  proceeded  so  far  that  the  king  put 
hunself  in  di^;uise  and  went  down  the  back  stairs  with  Sir 
Robert  Murray;  hut  his  majesty,  apprehending  it  was 
searce  possible  to  pass  through  all  the  guards  without  being 
discovered,  and  judging  it  l^ghly  indecent  to  be  catched  in 
such  a  ocmdition,  changed  his  resolnttcm  and  went  baek,  as 
Sir  Robert  infivmed  the  writer.*  (ilf<nn.  of  Duke  </  HamU- 
Um,  307.) 

On  the  foil  of  the  royal  cause  he  appears  to  have  gone 
again  to  France;  and  on  the  22nd  of  May,  1650,  two  letters 
from  that  kingdom  were  read  to  the  parliament  of  Scot- 
land, one  from  the  young  king,  the  other  from  the  queen- 
regent,  io  answer  to  a  letter  from  the  parliament  in  favour 
of  Sir  Robert  Murray,  in  both  which  they  promisee^  'from 


their  respect  and  love  to  the  Scots  nation,  that  they  vonld 
see  their  desire  performed,  so  fkr  as  possibly  the  Gonvenimica 
of  their  afiairs  would  permit,  and  that  he  should  be  paid  off 
his  arrears.'   <4  Balf.  Ann^  17.) 

He  must  have  returned  to  Scotland  soon  after  this ;  for 
on  the  21st  of  May,  1651,  while  Cftuirles  was  in  command 
of  the  army  there,  Murray  was  appunted  justice-clerk,  an 
oflSce  whicn  appears  to  have  remained  vacant  since  Ute 
dejffivation  of  Sir  John  Hamilton,  in  the  month  of  Febru- 
ary, 1649.  A  few  days  after  this  ^pointmeot  Sir  Robert 
was  sworn  a  prhry-oonnselkw;  andonthe  6ih  of  June,  1651, 
be  was  nominated  a  lord  of  session ;  hut  the  court  being 
suspended  by  Cromwell's  proceedings,  he  luver  sat  on  the 
bench.  At  the  Restoration  his  appoinUneuts  as  a  lord  of 
session  and  justice-clerk  were  renewed.  He  was  then  also 
made  one  of  the  lords-auditors  of  exchequer.  In  speaking 
of  the  second  of  these  appointments,  Mr.  I^aing  falls  into 
an  error :  he  says,  '  Sir  Robert  Murray,  whom  the  Royid 
Society  should  revere  as  its  fother,  was  appointed  justice- 
clerk,  and  the  people  were  pleased  and  gratified  when  a 
jttdidal  office  »o  important  and  tUmgerous  was  conferred  on 
the  most  uprigfit  and  accomplished  character  which  the 
nation  produced.'  (Laing<  Hist,  o/  Scotland,  iv.  51.)  At 
that  time  however  the  office  of  justice-clerk  was  not  the 
important  situation  which  it  now  is ;  nor  was  it  for  a  dozen 
years  after  that  the  justioe-olerk  became  vioe-president  of 
the  Justiciarjr  cotut.  He  ms  however  an  assessor  to  the 
justiciar  or  justice^neral ;  he  was  the  first  who  had  the 
s^le  of  lord-j  ustice-clerk ;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  his 
omu'acter  and  reputation  paved  the  way  for  the  advance- 
ment of  his  successors.  It  does  not  appear  that  Murray  ever 
sat  on  the  bench  at  all  He  was  made  a  judge  of  three 
courts  at  one  time,  not  perhaps  that  he  might  be  a  judge  in 
any,  but  that  the  emoluments  might  attach  him  as  a  par- 
tisan. He  was  not  bred  to  the  law,  and  does  not  appear 
ever  to  have  been  in  circumstances  to  acquire  a  knowledge 
of  it.  In  the  above  passage  however  Laing  refers  to  an 
event  in  Sir  Robert's  life  of  great  interest  and  importance : 
he  was  the  father  of  the  luyal  Society.  That  body  had 
existed  as  a  debating  olub  previous  to  the  time  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, vhra  its  members  were  di^ersed.  At  the 
Restoration  the  Soue^  assembled  again,  and  eonducted 
their  proceedings  on  a  more  extensive  scale.  On  the  28th 
of  November,  1660,  we  find  Sir  Robert  present  at  what  was 
probably  the  first  meeting,  when  it  was  proposed '  that  some 
course  might  be  thought  of  to  improve  this  meeting  to  a 
more  regular  way  of  debating  things ;  and  that,  according 
to  the  manner  in  other  countries,  where  there  were  volun- 
tary associations  of  men  into  academies  for  the  advancement 
of  various  parts  of  learning,  they  might  do  something  an- 
swerable here  for  the  promoting  of  experimental  philosophy.' 
(1  Kirch..  Hist.  Royal  Soc^  3.) 

It  was  Sir  Robert  Murray  who  undertook  to  communicate 
the  views  of  the  Society  to  the  court,  and  at  the  next  meet' 
ing  he  returned  an  answer  indicative  of  encouragement 
ftom  that  quarter ;  and  after  rules  fat  the  government  of 
the  Soeii^  were  established.  Sir  Robert  was  ohosen  first 
president  He  was  a  member  of  ^most  all  committees 
and  councils)  eontribnted  aeveial  papers,  and  prepared  and 
exhibited  various  experiments.  The  authors  of  the  *  Histo- 
rical Aeoount  of  the  Senators  of  the  Coll^  of  Justice '  say 
he  was  reappointed  justice-clerk  in  1667,  and  sent  down  to 
Scotland,  which  he  continued  to  rule  with  a  gentleness 
quite  unknown  to  the  counsels  of  his  predecessors.  But 
tnis  is  scarcely  correct  Sir  John  Home  of  Renton,  who 
was  a  great  zealot  in  the  cause  of  episcopacy,  which  Charles 
wished  to  introduce  into  Scotland,  was  appointed  justice- 
clerk  in  1663,  in  the  room  of  Sir  Robert  Murray ;  and  on 
his  deatK  in  1671,  be  was  snooeeded  by  Sir  James  Lock- 
hart  of  Lee. 

Sir  Robert  Hurray  died  snddraly.  in  the  month  of  June, 
1673.  Burnet  says,  'He  was  the  most  universally  bdoved 
and  esteemed,  by  men  of  all  sides  and  sorts,  of  any  man  I 
,bave  ever  known  in  my  whole  life.  He  was  a  pious  man, 
and  in  the  midst  of  armies  and  courts  spent  many  hours  a 
day  in  devotion,  which  was  in  a  moat  elevating  strain.  He 
had  gone  through  the  basy  part  of  mathematics,  and  knew 
the  history  of  nature  beyond  any  man  X  ever  yet  knew.  He 
was  the  first  former  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  its  first  pre- 
sident; and  while  he  lived  he  was  the  life  and  soul  of  that 
body.  Ho  had  an  equality  of  temper  in  him  which  nothing 
could  alter,  and  was  in  practice  tho  only  Stoic  I  ever  knew. 

He  had  a  most  diffused  love  .to  idl  m 
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in  every  oocuion  of  doing  srood,  wbich  he  managed  vith 
great  discretion  and  zeal.  He  had  a  superiority  of  genius 
and  oomprehension  to  most  men,  and  had  the  plainest  but 
withal  the  softest  way  of  reproving  people  for  their  faults 
that  I  ever  knew  of   (1  Burnet't  Own  Timet,  59.) 

MURRAY,  PATRICK,  fifth  LORD  ELIB AN  K,  eldest 
son  of  Alexander,  fourth  lord,  was  bom  in  February,  1 703 ; 
and  on  the  22Dd  June,  1723,  he  passed  advocate.  {FiMC. 
Reg.)  He  did  not  proeeonte  ^e  1^1  profession  however ; 
peroape  he  never  meant  to  do  so,  out  only,  in  acnordance 
wltli  a  fbeling  in  behalf  of  '  learning/  which  prevailed  and 
sdll  prevail  in  Scotland,  he  acquired  the  name  uid  status  of 
a  Scottish  adrocate.  The  same  year  he  entered  flw  army ; 
and  in  1740,  which  was  about  five  years  after  he  had  suc- 
ceeded Inr  bis  fother^B  death  to  the  family  honours,  we  find 
his  lordship  a  lieQtenan^oolonel  in  the  expedition  to  Car- 
thagena,  of  which  expedition  be  wrote  an  account,  which 
remains  in  manuscript,  it  seems,  in  the  libiary  of  the  Board 
of  Trade.  From  that  time  he  frequently  committed  his 
thoughts  to  paper,  and  was  known  among  the  literati  of 
Edinburgh,  nis  contemporaries,  for  the  ecuteness  of  his 
understan^ng  and  the  varied  nature  of  his  information. 
In  1 758  he  published  '  Thoughts  on  Money,  Circulation,  and 
Paper  Currency ;'  and  soon  afterwards  an  *  Inquiry  into  the 
Ohnn  ai^  Consequence  of  the  Public  DebU.*  In  1 765  he 
puuished  *  Queries  relaUng  to  the  proposed  Plan  fiir  alter- 
ing Entails  in  Scotfamd;'  and  in  177S,  a'Letter  to  Lord 
Hafles  on  his  Remarks  on  the  History  of  SooOand.'  The 
same  year,  when  Dr.  Johnson  visited  Scotland,  he  addressed 
a  letter  to  him,  and  had  afterwards  various  interviews  with 
him.  In  1774  he  published  some  *  Considerations  on  the 
present  State  of  the  Peerage  of  Scotland.*  In  political  life 
be  was  an  opposition  lord ;  and  is  now  known  to  have 
maintained  a  eorrespondence  with  the  exiled  house  of 
HtuarL  His  younger  brother  Alexander  Murray  was  like- 
wise so  enthusiastic  a  Jacobite  as  to  propose  leading  an  in- 
surrection in  fovour  of  the  Pretender.  That  brother,  it  may 
also  be  mentioned,  was  in  1 750  confined,  by  order  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  for  violent  interference  with  a  West- 
minster election ;  and  as  he  refiised  to  express  contrition  on 
his  knees  aoeording  to  the  order  of  the  nouie.  he  was  de- 
tained in  confinement  upwards  of  a  twelvemonth,  and  might 
have  been  confined  longer  had  not  a  prorogation  of  par- 
liament at  that  time  occasioned  his  release.  The  fourth  and 
youngest  brotiier  of  Lord  Elibank  likewise  attracted  con- 
siderable notice,  distinguishing  himself  greatly  as  an  officer 
in  high  command  during  the  Canadian  war.  Lord  Elibank 
died  without  issue^  3rd  August,  1778.  in  the  eeven^-sixth 
year  of  bis  age. 

MURRAY,  Dr.  ALEXANDER,  was  bom  at  Dunkif- 
terick,  in  the  stewartry  of  Kirkcudbr^ht,  on  the  22nd  Octo- 
ber, 1775.  He  was  the  eldest  child  of  bis  fother's  second 
marriage.  His  fotlier  Robert  Murray  had  by  his  former 
marriage,  which  bad  subsisted  full  foi^  years,  a  numerous 
&mily ;  and  in  the  course  of  about  four  years  after  his  wife's 
drath,  tumidf  now  entering  his  70th  yen,  he  married  ^in , 
and  had  two  children  more.  Robert  was  a  healthy  and 
vigorous  shepheitf  or  MStora!  form  servant  in  one  of  the 
mountain  distrieto  of  Galloway,  and  distinguished  for  his 
sagacity  and  habitual  good  conduct:  his  whole  property 
oonsbtedof  four  muirland-cowB  and  some  twoorthrae  scores 
of  sheep,  h^  reward  for  herding  the  &rm  of  Kitterick  for 
Mr.  Laidlaw  in  ClatteriDgsbaws.  He  had  been  a  shepherd 
all  his  days,  like  his  fother  before  him,  and  both  had  con- 
stantly remained  in  the  same  neighbourhood.  His  wife  was 
the  daughter  of  a  neighbouring  shephwd :  all  the  sons  of 
bis  first  marriage  became  shephetds;  and  to  the  same  line 
of  life  he  deseed  Alexander. 

Alexander  however  was,  in  his  fothw's  opinion,  a  lazy  use- 
less boy,  alwajm  oommitting  some  blunder  or  other  when  sent 
tohndcvlvingiuthecatm.  Hewasinfootuweaklychild, 
not  unhealthy,  yet  not  stout ;  and  he  had  neither  the  rapidity 
nor  readi  of  vision  wfaieh  are  indispensable  to  form  a  good 
Atfrtf  .*  he  was  also  of  a  sedentai^  and  recluse  turn ;  and  4hus 
quite  tmfitted  for  the  vacant,  mdeed,  but  vigilant  lifo  of  a 
shepherd.  To  the  old  men  therefore,  whose  world  was  the 
dark  and  lonely  glen  where  his  cottage  lay,  and  the  adjoin- 
ing hills  which  he  sometimes  ranged,  young  Murray  must 
bare  been  an  object  of  no  great  concern:  Accordingly  it 
was  not  till  he  had  reached  his  sixth  year  that  he  was  taught 
the  alphabet  of  his  mother-tongue.  The  old  man  in  that 
year  laid  out  a  halfpenny  in  the  purchase  of  a  catechism, 
and  from  the  letters  and  syllables  on  the  face  of  the  book 


he  began  to  teach  bis  son  the  elements  of  learning.  It  was 
however  emphatically  a  ^ood  book,  and  only  to  be  handled 
on  Sundays  or  other  suitable  occasions;  it  was  therefine 
commonly  locked  up,  and,  throughout  the  winter,  the  old 
man,  who  had  been  himself  taught  reading  and  writing  in 
his  youth,  drew  for  bis  son  the  figures  of  the  letters  in  his 
tmtten  hand  on  the  board  of  an  old  wool-card  with  the 
black  end  of  a  burned  heatheivstenL  In  this  way  young 
Murray  was  initiated  into  literature;  and  working  continu- 
ally with  his  board  and  bran^  he  soon  became  both  a  reader 
and  writer.  The  oateebism  was  at  length  {oesented,  and  in 
a  month  or  so  he  could  mad  the  eaner  parts  of  it  In  the 
the  summer  of  1 782  he  got  a  Psalm-book,  then  a  New  Tes- 
tament, and  at  last  a  Bible,  a  book  whit^  be  had  heard 
read  every  night  at  family  worship,  which  he  often  longed 
to  get  bold  of,  but  which  he  was  never  allowed  to  open  or 
even  touch.  He  now  read  constantly,  and  having  agood  me- 
mory, he  remembered  well  and  would  repeat  numerous 
psalms  and  large  portions  of  scrinture.  In  1783  his  read- 
ing and  memory  were  become  tne  wonder  of  the  rustic 
circle  in  which  be  lived ;  and  a  wish  began  to  be  generally 
entertained  that  he  should  be  sent  to  school.  The  idea  of 
school-wages  howevw  frightened  his  father;  and  in  all 
likelihood  nothing  would  have  been  don^  had  not  William 
Cochrane,  a  brother  of  his  mother's^  nud  a  visit  to  the  ^aee 
in  the  harvest  of  the  above  year.  He  had  made  a  little 
money  as  a  travelling  merchant,  and  being  informed  of  the 
gmiut,  as  it  was  called,  of  his  young  nephew,  he  generously 
undertook  to  {daee  him  next  spring  at  the  New  Galloway 
school,  which  was  about  ux  miles  off,  and  to  lodge  him  in 
the  house  of  the  boy's  grandfother  by  the  mother's  side, 
who  lived  about  a  mile  from  New  Galloway.  Aoooidingly 
atthe  Whit-Sunday  term  of  1784,  young  Murrav,  then  in  bis 
ninth  year,  was  brought  to  the  New  Galloway  school ;  where, 
for  a  monUi  at  least,  his  pronunciation  and  awkward  gait 
were  a  souroe  of  perpetual  merriment  to  the  scholars.  T^ey 
soon  began  however  to  regard  him  with  other  feelings. 
Being  utterly  neglected  by  his  aged  grandfkther,  he  learned 
to  curse  and  swear,  to  lie  and  do  all  sorts  of  bad  tricks ;  but 
beflve  the  vacation  in  August  he  was  also  rqteatedly  dux 
of  tb«  Bible  class.  He  continued  at  school  fbr  about  a  fort- 
night after  the  vaead<m  had  ended ;  but  hi  the  beginning 
of  November  he  was  seised  with  an  illness  which  obliged 
him  to  be  taken  home.  Here,  so  soon  as  his  health  got  a 
little  better,  he  was  put  to  his  old  employment  of  a  A«rd, 
with  the  rest  of  the  femily ;  and  this  coarse  of  life  now  con- 
tinued for  about  three  years.  During  all  that  time  he  spent 
every  penny  which  he  procured  from  friends  or  strangers  in 
the  purchase  of  books  and  ballads,  carried  bundles  of  these 
in  his  pockets,  and  read  them  in  the  glen  or  on  the  hills 
when  tending  the  cattle,  and  was  ever  puzzling  and  surpris- 
ing bis  illiterate  neighbours  with  recitals  of  what  he  had 
learned.  In  1787  he  borrowed  from  a  countryman  Salmon's 
*  Geographical  Grammar,'  which  delighted  him  beyond 
measure,  partioularly  by  the  specimens  it  contained  of  the 
various  languages  of  the  world.  In  the  winter  of  that  year, 
being  able  to  read  and  writer  he  was  engaged  by  tiie  heads 
of  two  fomilies  in  a  neighboiiriiw  parish  to  teadi  their  chil- 
dren. He  returned  home  in  lunA*  1 788,  and  wiUi  imrt  of 
his  fees,  which  were  15«.  or  16*.,  he  bought  books  of  histoTy 
and  arithmetic  The  following  year  his  father  and  the 
family  left  Kittoick,  and  went  by  engagement  to  herd  at  a 

Klace  four  miles  above  Minnigaff,  the  s<nH>ol  of  whieh  place 
lurray  immediately  resolved  to  attend.  He  entered  him- 
self accordingly,  and  during  tbe  summer  months  walked 
three  days  every  week  to  Mmnieaff  school.  Here  he  read 
incessantly,  not  only  his  own  boMS,  but,  by  coming  an  hour 
before  the  school  met,  the  books  of  all  toe  other  acholats 
which  were  left  in  the  school.  At  Martinmas,  1 789.  be  was 
engaged  by  three  fomilies  in  the  moors  of  Kells  and  Min- 
ni^ff  to  teach  their  children ;  and  during  that  winter  he 
migrated  abou^  remaining  six  weeks  in  erne  ftmily  at  a  timev 
the  fomilies  living  at  eonsidemble  distances  fimm  eadli  other. 
He  returned  home  a  little  befbre  Whi^Suttday,  1790,  and 
found  that  from  that  term  his  fother  was  engaged  as  a  sh^ 
herd  on  a  fkrm  within  two  miles  of  Minnigaff.  To  this 
flum  tbe  fomily  accordingly  removed,  and  Murray,  having 
now  easy  access  to  the  school,  went  thither  r^uurly,  ana 
also  determined  on  adding  to  his  former  acquisitions  a  little 
French,  which  be  found  was  necessary  for  a  clerk  intending 
to  go  to  America  or  the  West  Indies,  a  situation  he  had 
some  thoHghts  of  obtaining.  He  immediately  borrowed  a 
F^nch  grammar,  and  s^t  ti^  l^i^i^g^^e^^ra^so  bard 
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that  in  less  than  a  fortnight,  his  indulgent  master  giving 
him  whole  pages  of  lessons  at  a  time,  he  could  read  portions 
of  the  '  Dis^le  Boiteux.'  He  then  found  one  of  the  boys  in 
possession  of  a  lAtin  Rudiments :  he  borrowed  it  too,  and  by 
incessant  reading  and  a  little  help  ttom  the  master,  be- 
fore the  vacation  in  August  he  beat  a  class  of  scholars  who 
had  been  a  conuderable  time  at  the  stttdy.  At  Ubtrtinmas, 
be  went  to  teaoh  in  a  tuaSj  feading,  wtitiag,  arithmetic, 
and  Latin. 

In  this  situation  he  apidied  to  his  hooks  with  his  usual 
zeal ;  and  having,  among  other  works,  bought  an  old  and 
bulky  editioD  AinswMtn's '  Dictionary,'  for  e^hteenpence, 
he  litemlly  read  it  through  from  A  to  Z,  and  again  from  Z 
to  A.  On  Wfait-Sundey,  1791,  he  returned  to  school,  and 
finding  a  schoolfellow  in  possession  of  a  Greek  grammar, 
he  commenced  that  language,  after  spending  part  of  his 
winter's  wages  in  the  purchue  of  a  grammar  and  lexicon. 
He  had  also  by  this  time  mastered  the  Hebrew  alphabet, 
at  first  from  an  old  Ps^m-book,  where  the  letters  were 
marked  in  sucoeesion  in  the  1 19th  psalm ;  and  afterwards, 
toother  with  some  Hebrew  -vocables,  from  his  Ainsworth. 
He  now  determined  on  learning  that  language  also,  and, 
noeordingly.  eent  to  Edinburgh  fbr  a  grammar  by  the  man 
who  rode  with  the  post:  the  man  brought  him  the  first 
edition  of  Robertson^  '  Grammar,'  which,  over  and  above 
the  Hebrew,  eontained  on  the  last  leaf  the  Arabic  alphabet, 
to  which,  withoot  delay,  Murray  next  applied.  At  Martin- 
mas of  the  above  y«ar  he  was  again  en^iaged  to  teach,  but 
st  the  iaereaied  fee  of  3St.  or  40*.,  and  in  this  situation  he 
de^'oted  every  apare  moment  to  French,  Latin,  Greek,  end 
Hebrew.  In  summer  he  was  again  at  school  and  again, 
in  the  winter,  teaching  in  a  family;  but  on  this  occa- 
Etan  at  e  somewhat  lower  allowance  than  before,  Murray 
having  chosen  the  place  from  its  convenience  to  a  school 
vhieh  he  wisbe<|  to  attend  in  the  winter  evenings.  In 
ihis  school  be  got  hold  of  Bailey's  *  English  Dictionary,' 
which  introduced  him  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  language. 
He  proceeded  in  this  way,  taking  advantage  of  every  cir- 
eumstanee  to  increase  his  knowledge  of  languages;  and 
St  length,  in  Novembw,  1794,  he  came  to  Sdinburrii, 
under  the  eonntenance  and  proteotlon  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Bsird  of  that  ei^.  Murray  was  at  this  time  in  the  nine- 
teenth year  of  his  age.  His  subsequent  progress  was  com- 
paratively easy.  In  the  course  of  two  years  he  obtained  a 
bntsary  or  exhibition  to  the  university  of  Edinbu^h;  and 
never  relaxing  in  his  pursuit  of  knowledge,  he  soon  made 
himself  acquainted  with  all  the  European  languages,  and 
begsD  to  form  the  design  of  tracing  up  all  the  languages  of 
mankind  to  one  source.  His  acquirements  as  a  linguist 
naturally  pointed  him  out  to  Constable,  the  well-known 
publisher,  as  a  fit  person  to  superintend  a  new  edition  of 
Bruce's  '  Travels ;'  and  in  the  preparation  of  that  work  he 
was  employed  for  about  three  years,  from  September,  1802, 
Murray  rending  during  that  time  chiefly  at  Kinnaird-house, 
where  he  had  aeoses  to  the  papers  left  by  the  traveller. 
He  was  also  at  diflbtent  times  employed  in  eontribnting  to 
the  'Bdinhnnh  Review 'and  other  periodicals.  By  the 
adviee  of  hia  iuiends,  be  proseeuted  the  studies  neoessaiy 
for  the  Church,  to  which  his  attonUon  was  directed  as  a 
permanent  soarceof  employment;  and  at  length,  in  Dec, 
1806,  he  was  appointed  assistant  and  successor  to  Dr. 
Uuirhead,  minister  of  Urr.  in  the  stewartry  of  Kirkcud- 
bright, a  ohaige  to  whioh  he  in  1808  succeeded  as  fnW 
stipradiary.  Within  six  months  after,  he  married  the 
daughter  of  a  farmer  in  the  neighbourhood.  He  still  con- 
tiuued  his  philological  pursuits.  In  1811  an  incident  oc- 
curred which  brought  him  into  prominent  notice  as  a 
linguist:  on  the  recommendation  <^  Mr.  Salt,  envoy  to 
Abyssinia,  he  was  applied  to  hf  the  Marquis  Wellesley,  as 
the  only  praiui  in  the  British  dominions  qualified  to  trans- 
late a  jetter  written  in  Gees,  from  the  governor  of  Hgrd  to 
his  Britannic  Hajes^ ;  and  he  perlbrmed  the  task  in  the 
most  satisfaetciT  way.  The  fbllowing  year  a  vacancy  oc- 
curred in  the  chair  of  Oriental  langui^m  in  the  university 
of  Edinbui^fa,  of  which  the  town-oounw  of  ti»  city  are  the 
patrons.  The  income  ftom  this  diair  was  small;  the 
gross  emoluments  of  the  present  professor,  who  was  a 
competitor  with  Murray,  and  afterwards  his  successor,  are 
considerably  short  of  300/.  per  annum.  It  was  however 
perfectly  suited  to  Murray's  taste  and  habits :  it  brought 
htm  to  Edinbuivb,  where  his  literary  labours  could  be  both 
assisted  and  vslued;  and  there  was  a  great  probability 
that  some  other  Mtnatwn  would  toon,  u  at  present,  be  con- 


joined wiQi  it.  Great  exertions  wen'  aeeordingly  made  to 
secure  his  dection ;  and  notwiUistauding  some  fears  of  bis 
health  ^ving  way  under  it,  his  appointment  took  place. 
(Seott  Mag.,  July,  1612.)  He  was  elected  on  the  8th 
July,  1812,  and  on  the  15th  the  university  oonlbrred  on 
him  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Divinity.  On  the  26th  of 
August  he  was  fbrmally  inducted  to  the  chair,  and  he  began 
to  lecture  on  the  31st  October  following.  Soon  after  that 
he  published,  for  the  use  of  his  students,  a  small  work 
entitled  *  Outlines  of  Oriental  Philology.'  which  is  known 
to  have  been  both  composed  and  preptued  for  puUieation 
after  his  arrival  in  Edinburgh ;  the  sul^ect  indeed  was 
perfectly  ftmiliar  to  him.  He  oimtinhed  to  teaoh  his  elaas 
with  little  interruption  till  the  end  of  Felwuary  or  the  be- 
ginnmg  of  March;  and  at  such  times  as  his  health  would 
not  permit  him  to  attend  his  public  lecture,  he  tat^ht  a 
small  Persian  class  in  his  own  room.  The  pnlmanary  com- 
plaint however,  with  which  he  had  been  struggling  through 
the  winter,  at  length  compelled  him  to  suspend  his  prelec- 
tions ;  yet,  with  its  characteristic  deceit,  it  always  flattmed 
him  with  hopes  of  resuming  them ;  and,  quite  unconscious 
of  his  real  situation,  he  continued  engaged  in  his  fiivourito 
studies  till  within  a  few  days  of  his  death,  which  took  place 
on  the  Uth  April,  1813,  in  the  thir^-seventh  year  of  his 
age.  His  body  was  interred  in  the  Qnv  Friaw  Church- 
yard, at  the  north-west  oomer  ot  the  ehnrck. 

This  great  linguist  .was  an  onineut  example  of  die 
pursuit  of  knowledge  under  diflleulties.  His  lift  however 
may  be  described  rather  as  the  preparation  for  some  result 
than  as  having  accomplished  much ;  and  the  performance 
by  which  he  will  be  known  in  the  literary  world,  though 
distinguished  by  nrofound  and  various  learning,  was  both 
imperfeot  and  postoumous.  It  appeared  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Scot  of  Corstorphiue.  and  is  entitled  a  *  His- 
t<Hy  of  the  European  Languages,  or  Researches  into  the  Affi  - 
nities  of  the  Teutonic,  Greek,  Celtic,  Sclavonic,  and  Indian 
Nations.'  An  extensive  acquaintance  with  these  languages 
convinced  the  author  that  all  the  European  languages 
were  closely  connected ;  and  in  the  work  now  named,  it  is 
his  oUect  to  show  that  they  all  derive  from,  and  may  be 
traced  to.  nine  euphonic  primitives,  which  primitives  he 
slates  to  be  1^,  bag,  duaf,  gwig>  iog*  tnog* 
noag.  '  By  the  help  of  these  nme  words  and  their  com- 
pounds,' says  he, '  all  the  European  languages  have  been 
formed.' 

MURRHINE  (sometimes  written  MyrrhiM)  VASES, 
vessels  used,by  the  antients,  ware  made  of  the  stone  or  hard 
substance,  whatever  it  might  b^  tormed  murrha  (fti^a). 
They  are  frequently  notieed  by  the  classic  writers,  and 
usually  described  as  transparent,  though  sometimes  spotted 
or  clouded,  like  our  cups  of  agate.  Pliny  speaks  of  themes 
coming  from  the  East,  fi;om  Parthia  and  Carmania.  He 
adds  that  they  were  first  brought  to  Rome  by  Pbmpey  after 
hb  victory  over  Mithri^tes.  'The  same  victory,'  he  ob- 
serves, '  introduced  Munhina  vessels  into  the  oity,and  Pom- 
pey  was  the  first  who  dedicated  to  Jupiter  of  the  Cafiitol 
necioui  stones  and  oups,  after  his  triumph  on  that  occasion. 
They  afterwards  came  mto  common  use.*  (Plin.,  Hut-  Nat., 
li.  XKXvii.,  edit  Harduin,  voL  ii.,  p.  767.)  The  abb£  Le 
Blond,  in  the  43rd  volume  of  the  *  M£moirea  de  I'Acad.  des 
Inscriptions,*  supposes  that  these  vessels  were  made  of  the 
oriental  sardonyx.  Others  have  supposed  the  material  to 
have  been  a  kind  of  Chinese  stone.  The  best  alabaster  in 
antient  times  was  fiimisbed  from  the  quarries  of  Carmania, 
which  may  possibly  have  supplied  the  materials  for  the 
murrhine  vessels. 

MURVIEDRO.  [SAonNTOif.] 

MUS.  [MimiDa-l 

MU'SA,  IBN  NOSSEYR.  Governor  of  Mauritania, 
^e  origin  and  genealogy  of  this  cmquenw  are  diflbrently 
stated  1^  the  Arabian  wrileri.  Bomemake  hhn  the  son  «r 
Nosaeyr,  son  of  Abd<el4«hman,  ton  of  Zeyd,  of  the  tribe  of 
Bekr ;  others  assert  that  he  belonged  to  the  illustrious  tribe 
of  Lakbm ;  while  thna  are  not  wanting  geneidogists  who 
deny  his  ever  having  had  any  connexion  with  either  of  the 
above-mentioned  tribes,  and  suppose  him  to  be  the  son  of 
a  liberated  slave  of  Muawiyah  Ibn  Abi  Su^n,  the  first 
khalif  of  the  race  of  Xlmeyyah  in  the  East  All  however 
agree  that  bis  fbther  Nosseyr  was  a  mauU,  or  adheroit  of 
Muawiyah,  that  he  served  under  his  banners  aninst  Ali, 
and,  as  a  reward  for  his  services,  was  raised  to  the  post  of 
commander  of  the  khalif's body-guard. .  r\r\C^\i> 

According  to  all  accounts,  >lGfit&%llti)^th^V«#V^^ 
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veu  19  of  the  Flight  (ajd.  640).  He  seems  to  have  made 
his  first  campaigns  under  his  father,  an'l  to  have  been  pre- 
sent at  almost  all  the  battles  then  fought  by  the  M<Mlems. 
His  bnvery  and  the  military  talents  which  he  displayed  on 
sevoral  occasions  made  him  a  fovouiite  wiUi  *ADd-«l-*aiic 
Ibn  Merwan.  a  prince  of  the  royal  fiunily  then  goveraor  of 
Egypt,  who  attached  him  to  his  person,  nused  mm  in  com- 
mand, and,  having  previously  obtained  leave  ftom  his  bro- 
ther the  khaliC  appointed  him  general  of  the  armies  destined 
to  adiieve  the  conquest  of  Africa,  in  the  year  79  of  the 
Flight  (Jld.  698-9).  What  the  first  expeditions  of  Miisa 
were,  is  not  satisfactorily  ascertained.  The  Arabian  writers 
say,  in  vague  terms,  that  he  pushed  his  conquests  far  into 
the  West,  and  penetrated  into  the  interior  of  Africa,  return- 
ing with  a  ricio  spoil  and  thousands  of  captives.  But  he 
seems  to  have  achieved  nothing  brilliant  until  the  year  88 
(A.D.  707),  when  the  khalif  Al-walld  named  him  governor 
oS  Mauritania,  witii  instructions  to  complete  the  coiAiuest  of 
the  oouDtry. 

Mlisa  took  his  departure  from  Egypt  at  the  head  of  a 
numerous  army,  and,  partly  by  persuasion,  partly  by  force, 
sueeeeded  in  reducing  to  obedience  the  motley  tribes  that 
inhabited  the  northern  shores  of  Africa.  He  seems  to 
have  experienced  no  diCBculty  in  uniting  under  his  standard 
men  whose  habits  were  not  dissimilar  from  those  of  the 
Arabs,  and  who,  relying  on  antient  traditions  current  among 
them,  believed  themselves  to  be  sprung  from  the  same  stock 
as  their  invaders.  [Bbrbbbs.]  Under  such  a  belief,  which 
Mdsa  dexterously  tried  to  strengthen,  whole  tribes  flocked 
to  his  Iwnners,  embraced  the  religion  of  the  Prophet,  and, 
led  by  his  lieutenants,  marched  to  new  couquests.  Tan- 
giers,  Arsilla.  and  Ceuta,  three  insulated  fortresses  which 
still  held  out  ftff  the  Goths,  were  speedily  reduced ;  a  fleet 
commanded  by  Abdollah,  Hiisa*s  eldest  son,  scoured  the 
Mediterranean,  and  ravaged  the  islands  of  Sicily,  Sardinia, 
and  MaUorea;  and  in  tiie  year  gi  of  the  Flight  (a.d.  709) 
the  whole  of  northern  Africa,  from  the  Pillars  of  Hercules 
to  the  delta  of  Egypt,  acknowledged  the  laws  of  the 
conqueror. 

At  this  critical  moment,  when  the  restless  ambition  of 
the  African  governor  had  been  stimulated  by  so  much 
site  cess,  a  ftvourable  occasion  presented  itself  to  satisfy  bis 
appetite  for  conquest.  Gothic  Spain  was  a  prey  to  the 
most  horrible  anarchy.  After  the  death  of  King  Wittiza, 
Roderic,  the  son  of  a  provincial  governor,  had  usurped  the 
throne  to  the  Drejudtoe  of  Eba  and  Sisebuto,  the  two  sons 
of  that  monaron,  who  had  taken  up  arms  in  support  of  iheir 
rights.  Unable  however  to  keep  the  field  against  Roderic, 
the  sons  of  Wittisa  and  the  noblemen  who  followed  their 
party  (among  whom  was  a  certain  Julian  or  Ily&n)  de- 
spatohedamessen^rtoM<isa,in^UDg  him  to  invade  Spain, 
ajid  promising  to  aid  him  in  his  enterprise. 

No  sooner  was  Mi&sa  made  acquainted  with  the  divi- 
sions among  the  Goths,  than  he  ea|«rly  seized  on  the  oppor- 
tuniW  of  interfering  in  them.  By  his  orders  Tarif  Ibn 
Hiilik,  one  of  his  servants,  made  a  slight  incursion  in  the 
month  of  Ramadb&n,  a-h.  91  (July,  jl.d.  710),  and  re* 
turned  to  Africa  loaded  with  spoil.  A  second  expedition, 
oommsaded  by  T&rik  Ibn  Zeyad,  landed  on  the  coast  of 
Spain,  in  April,  711,  and  two  months  afterwards  [Mooes] 
Roderick  was  defeated  and  killed  in  the  battle  of  Gua- 
dalete. 

CNi  the  naws  of  this  signal  victory  reaching  Africa,  Musa, 
who  was  &r  from  expeeting  so  complete  success,  felt  a 
daure  to  share  in  the  laurels  reaped  by  his  lieutenant ;  and 
while  he  hastily  msde  the  necessary  preparations  to  cross 
ofet  into  Spain,  he  sent  orders  to  Inirik  not  to  move  from 
liis  position,  and  to  wait  for  further  instructions.  But  the 
AntWin  raneral  had  gone  too  &r  to  be  stopped  by  a  mere 
message  mdn  his  master.  Eager  for  plunder,  and  bent  on 
the  snl^v^tion  of  the  whole  country,  he  penetaited  into 
the  heart  of  Spain,  and,  before  bis  master  Mi&sa  had  set 
his  foot  on  the  peninsula,  the  opulent  city  of  Toledo,  the 
capital  of  the  Gothic  monarchy,  together  with  an  immense 
booty,  had  fallen  into  his  hands. 

At  this  period  MtL»  arrived  in  Spain,  breathing  venge- 
ance againsttheman  whotby  disobeying  his  commands,  had 
deprived  him  of  so  rich  a  harvest  of  glory  and  wealth.  He 
landed  at  Algesiias,  in  Jun^  A.D.  712,  at  th«  head  of  18,000 
men.  He  took  with  him  three  of  his  sons,  Abdulasix, 
Men^a,  and  Abdutola.  leaving  his  eldest  son  Abdullah  to 
govern  Africa  in  his  stead.  His  first  step  was  to  subdue  such 
provinces  as,  by  T&rik's  precipitate  asareh  upon  Toledo,  had 


remained  untouched.  He  laid  siege  to  Seville,  which  he 
reduced  in  a  month  (July,  712).  C^nnonaand  otlur  neigh- 
bouring cities  shored  the  same  fate.  Thence  he  passed 
into  Lusitanisit  and,  almost  without  halting  in  his  impid 
march,  seized  on  NieUa,  Bqa,  and  other  oonsideraUe 
cities  (August,  712).  His  vif^csioas  oaraer  was  stonaed  for 
a  time  bemre  the  walls  of  Merida,  which  he  reduoea.  after 
an  obstinate  defence  on  the  part  of  the  garrison,  towards 
the  end  of  November,  712.  From  Merida  Miisa  marched 
to  Toledo,  where,  having  bad  an  interview  with  I^k.  be 
publicly  reproached  bim  with  his  disobedience,  caused  him 
to  be  beaten  with  rods,  confiscated  his  property,  and  had 
him  cast  into  a  dungeon,  where  he  remained  until  orders 
came  from  the  khalif  to  release  him,  and  give  him,  as  be- 
fore, the  command  of  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  army. 

The  remainder  of  Spain  was  speedily  subdued.  T&hk, 
at  the  head  of  his  troops,  marched  eastwards,  and,  after  re- 
ducing the  intermediate  provinces,  laid  «^  to  Saragossa. 
Mdsa  took  a  northern  direction,  reduced  Salamanca,  ad- 
vanced as  br  as  Astorga,  and  thence,  returning  to  the 
Douro,  followed  the  course  of  that  river  to  Seria,  passed  the 
mountain^  and  arrived  in  sight  of  Saragossa,  which  Tiirik 
was  then  investing,  and  whicn  surrendered  in  July,  71 3. 

From  thence  larik  proceeded  to  Valencia,  wnidi,  t^e- 
ther  with  Murviedro,  Xativa,  and  other  considetiAle  csties 
of  those  districts,  were  reduced  with  amazing  xapidift; 
while  MiSsa  himself,  after  detaching  some  forces  unoer  the 
command  of  his  son  Abdulaziz  to  subdue  and  plunder  the 
plains  of  Murcia,  marched  towards  the  Pyrenees,  reduced 
on  his  passage  the  cities  of  Calaborra,  Lerida.  &ircelona. 
and.  crossing  that  mountain  barrier,  penetrated  into 
France. 

How  far  Mdsa  advanced  into  that  country  is  not  satis- 
&ctorily  ascertained.  According  to  Al-makkari,  an  Arabian 
writer,  wbocompiledabisto^  of  Spain  from  the  beat  sources 
(Arak  MSS^  in  the  Brit  Mus.,  7334),  M^  subdued  not 
only  Narbonne.  but  the  greatest  part  of  the  pnrinoe  known 
by  the  name  of  Gallia  Gothica;  but,  as  otlier  Arabian 
historians  are  silent  on  the  subject,  and  as  the  Christian 
chroniclers  of  France  have  not  made  the  slightest  mention 
of  this  invasion,  we  are  authorised  in  thinking  that,  if  Musa 
did  really  cross  the  Pyrenees,  his  invasion  was  unattended 
with  any  important  results.  On  his  return  from  this  ex- 
pedition to  the  Pyrenees,  a  messenger  from  the  khalif  Al- 
walid,  who  now  became  alarmed  at  Musa's  increase  of 
power,  reached  his  camp,  and  summoned  him,  together 
with  T&rik,  to  the  royal  presence. 

Tarik  hastened  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  khalif,  and  de- 
parted immediately  for  the  East  (Sept,  713);  hut  Miisa. 
who,  if  any  &ith  can  be  placed  in  the  Arabian  writers,  bad 
conceived  the  amUtioos  pngect  of  subduing  Oaid.  Italy,  and 
Germany — and  forcing  his  way  from  Spam  toOonstuitinople, 
thus  connecting  the  eastern  and  western  possessions  of  the 
Arabs^refusea  to  comply  with  the  summons.  Having 
prevailed  upon  the  envoy  MugheyUi  to  accompany  him  in 
his  conquesti^  by  promising  him  a  large  share  of  the  spoil, 
he  directed  his  course  towards  Asturias  and  Gallicia,  which 
the  Moslems  had  not  yet  visited.  But  his  reluctance  to 
obey  the  imperial  mandate  added  to  the  suspicions  already 
entertained  about  bis  views,  which  were  represented  as 
aiming  at  independence,  and  a  more  peremptory  <xder  was 
sent  fbr  his  return.  The  kbalifs  second  messenger,  whose 
name  was  Abu  Nasr,  reached  him  at  Lugo,  in  (Pallida, 
caught  the  bridle  of  his  horse,  and,  in  presence  of  the  army, 
commanded  him  to  repair  to  Dunascos.  M(&sa  did  not 
venture  to  disobey  the  order  of  the  khalit  and,  ealrustiug 
the  government  at  Spain  to  his  son  Abdulazij^  reluctantly 
c<Hnmenced  his  journey,  in  March,  714. 

On  arriving  in  Africa,  where  he  made  some  stay,  he  oon 
firmed  his  son  Abdullah  in  his  government  of  Cairw&n. 
gave  to  his  son  Abdulola  the  command  of  Tangier  and 
other  important  fortresses  on  the  coast,  and  taking  the  road 
to  Egypt,  proceeded  to  Syria  with  a  numerous  escort,  and 
long  trains  of  camels  heavily  laden  with  the  spoil  of  the 
conquest,  besides  being  followed  by  thousands  of  cap- 
tives, among  whom  were  400  Gothic  nobles,  sumptuously 
arrayed. 

Mtisa  did  not  reach  Syria  until  the  end  of  714  or  the 
beginning  of  715.  Tiirik  had  arrived  many  months  before, 
and  not  only  had  justified  himself  against  the  charges 
brought  against  him,  but  had  succeeded  in  throwing  all  the 
blame  upon  Mdsa.  To  this  must  betdd^^h^AUvalid 
was  thm  suffering  undfe^iluEcfcbjiti  JaoMMjiy''™"  ■("■'^ 
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after  caused  his  death,  so  that  Musa's  reception  was  not 
so  brilliant  as  he  had  anticipated.  But  if  AV-walid's  treat- 
ment of  the  mail  who  had  added  so  rich  a  jewel  to  his 
crown  was  tainted  with  deep  ingratitude,  that  of  his  brother 
and  successor  Suleym&n  was  not  only  unjust  but  cruel. 
It  is  generally  asserted  that  while  Mtisa  and  his  escort 
were  approachiof;  the  capital,  he  received  from  that  prince 
an  intidiation  not  to  enter  Damascus  io  his  brother's  life- 
time, but  to  dela^  his  entrance  until  the  commencement  of 
the  new  re^,  in  order  that  the  Smnish  treasures  and 
ctptivet  might  grace  his  BCceasioD.  This  command,  MiIm, 
from  motives  of  fidelity  towards  his  sovereign*  imprudently 
disr^;aided;  and  on  ue  accession  of  Suleymfui.  remained 
exposed  to  all  his  vengeanoe.  He  was  east  into  prison, 
beaten  with  rods,  exposed  to  the  sun  until  he  was  nearly 
dead,  and  lastly,  flnea  two  hundred  thousand  pieces  of  gold, 
a  sum  which  all  his  treasures  amassed  in  Spain  were  in- 
sufficient to  satisfy,  and  which  was  raised  among  his  friends. 
Snleyman's venKeance  did  not  stop  there;  the  two  sons 
whom  Mdsa  had  left  to  govern  Africa  in  his  absence  were 
deprived  of  their  governments,  and  orders  were  despatched 
to  Spain  (Aug.,  716)  to  put  to  death  Abdulaziz,  whose 
bead  was  brought  to  Damascus  and  shown  to  his  disconso- 
late lather  by  Suleym&n  himself,  who  asked  him,  with  a 
bitter  smile,  if  he  recognised  iL  The  afflicted  father  turned 
away  at  the  sight,  exclaiming, '  Cursed  be  he  who  has  slain 
a  better  man  than  himself.' 

Mdsa  died  in  the  greatest  poverty  at  W&dI-l-kor4,  ui  the 
Hej&i,  in  717*  at  the  age  of  seventy-nine  lunar  or  Aiahian 
years. 

(Conde,  Hist,  ds  la  Dom.,  Mad.,  IS20-2I;  Cardonne, 
Histoire  de  fAfiique,  Paris,  1765;  Tha  History  of  the 
Mohammedan  Empire  in  Spain,  London.  1816;  Casiri, 
Bibl.Arab.  Hisp.  Esc,  Bladrid,  1760  ;  Ibn  Kliallekin's 
Wafiyatu-l-a'ydn  (or  the  Lives  of  Illustrious  Moslems), 
MS. ;  Al-makkari,  and  other  historians  of  Mohammedan 
Spain.) 

MUSA,  ABU  ABDALLAH  MOHAMMED  BEN,  of 
Khowarenn,  the  earliest  Arabic  writer  on  algebra,  whose 
treatise  on  that  science,  *A1  Jebr  e  al  Mokabalah'  (restoration 
and  reduction),  was  composed  for  popular  use  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  caliph  Al  Hamuu.  Itcontains  rules  and  illus- 
trations (nther  than  demonstrations)  for  the  solution  of 
simple  and  quadratic  equations,  with  their  application  to 
various  questions,  mostly  of  a  mercantile  character.  From 
internal  evidence  ii  appears  to  be  drawn  from  Hindu  writ- 
iogE^  with  which  the  author  is  known  to  have  been  ac- 
quainted; and  the  works  of  Diophantus  were  not  trans- 
lated into  Arabic  till  after  the  time  of  Mohammed  Ben 
Musa. 

This  work  was  (partially  at  least)  translated  into  Latin 
at  an  early  period;  and  M.  Libri  {Hist,  det  Sci.  Math,  en 
Italie,  vol.  i.,  note  12)  has  printed  all  the  part  of  Ben 
Uusa's  treatise  which  the  Latin  manuscripts  in  the  Biblio- 
tbiqueduRoi  at  Paris  contain.  The  complete  work,  io  Ara- 
bic, with  an  English  trauslatbn  and  notes  by  the  late  Dr. 
R(»en.  was  published  by  the  Oriental  'iWnslation  Sooiety, 
in  1831,  from  a  manuscript  in  the  Bodleian  Library. 
^  It  is  from  this  work  that  (so  far  as  Europe  is  oonoemed) 
algebra  derives  both  its  name  and  introduction ;  and  ihe 
writings  of  Leonard  Bonacci,  Lucas  di  Burgo,  and  the  e&r- 
lier  Italians,  bear  strong  marks  not  only  of  their  Arabic 
masters,  but  even  of  the  particular  work  before  us.  Ac- 
cordingly Mohammed  Ben  Musa  was  frequently  called  the 
inventor  of  Algebra,  a  title  to  which  he  has  no  daim. 

In  our  account  of  the  Vioa  Gahita  a  comparison  is  made 
of  the  Arabic  algdsa,  as  far  as  it  goes  with  that  of  the 
Hindus. 

MUSA,  ANTONIUS,  was  a  pbvsician  of  somo  celebrity 
at  Rome.  He  was  at  one  time  the  medical  attendant  of 
the  emperor  Augustus,  whose  slave  he  had  formerly  been ; 
and  he  gained  oonsidnable  reputation  by  Uie  benefit  which 
the  emperor  obtained,  when,  having  been  long  ui^r  the 
care  of  Amilius  for  arthritic  pains,  which  had  Toeea  unsuo* 
cessfulW  treated  with  warm  applications,  Musa  orcbred  him 
cold  affusions,  and  some  other  means  equally  contrary  to 
his  previous  prescriptions.  He  prescribed  a  similar  remedy 
also  for  Horace  {EpitL,  L  13). 

MUSA,  a  name  given  to  a  genus  of  plants  having  eatable 
fruit  in  tropical  countries.  They  consist  of  herbaceous 
plants,  having  a  gigantic  simple  stem,  thickly  clothed 
with  the  sheathing  petioles  of  long,  brood,  horizontal  leaves, 
which  form  a  tuft,  like  Uut  of  some  palm,  on  tb«  apex  of 


the  stem.  These  leaves  am  of  a  fimi  but  thin  texture,  ana 
are  undivided;  but  having  simple  veins  running  directly 
from  the  mai^in  towards  the  midrib,  and  presepting  a 
broad  surface  to  the  wind,  they  are  always  torn  into  broad 
strap-like  divisions,  which  give  them  a  compound  appeajv 
ance.  From  the  midst  of  these  leaves  proceeds  the  inflo- 
resoenoe,  consisting  of  a  compound  spike  of  great  size, 
each  of  whose  divisions  is  enclosed  in  a  lai^  bract  or  spathe, 
loaded  with  male  flowers  at  its  base,  but  bearing  fbmales  or 
hermaphrodites  at  the  upper  end.  The  perianth  conusts 
of  six  superior  divisions,  five  of  which  are  grown  tisether 
into  a  tube,  slit  at  the  back,  while  the  sixth  is  small  and 
concave.  There  are  six  stamens,  one  or  mora  ai  which  are 
imperfect.  The  ovary  is  inferior,  ^celled,  with  a  double 
row  of  numerous  ovules  in  each  cell;  the  style  is  short; 
the  stigma  is  funnel-shaped,  and  obscurely  6-lobed.  The 
fruit  IS  an  oblong  fleshv  body,  obscurely  3-5-cornered,  con- 
taining numerous  seeds  buried  in  pulp.  The  latter  are 
roundish,  the  size  of  a  pea,  flattoned,  with  a  hard  brittle 
shell,  which  is  indented  at  tho  hilum. 

This  genus  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  those  found  in 
tropical  countries,  to  which  the  species  are  confined  in  a 
wild  state.  The  M.  Saipientum,  or  Plantain,  of  which  the 
Banana,  or  M.  Paradistaca,  is  a  slight  variety,  has  a  fruit 
used  to  a  prodigious  extent  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  torrid 
fone;  and,  from  its  nutritious  qualities  and  general  use,  it 
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may,  whether  used  in  a  raw  or  dressed  form,  be  regarded 
rather  as  a  necessary  article  of  food  than  as  an  occasional 
luxury.  In  equinoctial  Asu  and  America,  in  tropical 
Africa,  in  the  islands  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans, 
wherever  the  mean  heat  of  the  year  exceeds  24  centigrade 
d^prees  (75°  Fahrenheit),  the  plantain  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  objects  of  cultivation  for  the  sulwistence  of  man. 
Three  dozen  fruits  will  maintain  a  person,  instead  of  bread, 
for  a  week,  and  appears  better  suited  to  him  in  warm 
countries  than  that  kind  of  food.  Indeed  the  plantain  is 
often  the  whole  support  of  an  Indian  femily.  The  fruit  is 
produced  .from  among  the  ig^ff^^jf^tjl-ijg^ 
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weighing  30,  60,  and  80  Ibi.,  of  various  colours,  and  of 
great  diversity  of  form.  It  usually  is  long  and  narrow, 
of  a  pale-yellow  or  dark-red  colour,  with  a  yellow  farinaceous 
flesh.  But  in  fcmn  it  varies  to  oblong  and  nearly  spherical ; 
and  in  colour  it  offers  all  the  shades  and  variations  of  tints 
that  the  combination  of  yeJlow  and  red,  in  different  pro- 
portioDi,  can  produce.  Some  sorts  are  said  always  to  be  of 
a  bright  green  oolour.  In  general,  the  character  of  the 
fruit  to  an  European  palate  is  that  of  mild  insipidity ;  some 
sorts  are  even  bo  coarse  as  not  to  be  edible  without  prepa- 
ration. The  greater  number  however  are  used  in  their 
Taw  state,  and  some  varieties  acquire  by  cultivation  a  very 
exqninte  flavour,  even  surpassing  the  finest  pear.  In  the 
better  sorts  the  flesh  has  the  colour  of  the  finest  yellow  but- 
ter, is  of  a  delioate  taste,  and  melts  in  the  mouth  like  mar- 
malade. To  point  out  all  the  kinds  that  are  cultivated  in 
the  East  Indies  alone  would  be  as  difficult  as  to  describe 
the  varieties  of  apples  and  pears  in  Europe,  for  the  names 
Tai^  according  to  the  form,  size,  taste,  and  colour  of  the 
frmts:  sixteen  principal  kinds  are  described  at  length  bv 
Rumphius  from  which  all  the  others  seem  to  have  divergea. 
Of  these  the  worst  are,  Pitang  Strangi,  P.  Tando,  and  P. 
Gabba-Oabba ;  and  the  best  are  the  round,  soft,  yellowish 
WfftB,  called  P.  Medji  and  P.  Ra^a.  Some  cultivators  at 
Bataviaboast  of  having  eighty  sorts.  Rheede  distinguishes 
fourteen  varieties  by  name,  as  natives  of  Malabar.  In 
Sumatra  alone  twenty  varieties  are  cultivated,  among  which 
the  Pitang  Amaa,  or  small  yellow  plantain,  is  esteemed  the 
aaost  delicate,  and  next  to  that  the  P.  Raja,  P  Dingen,  and 
P.Kalli.  In  the  West  Indies,  plantains  ap^ar  to  be  even 
more  extensively  employed  than  in  the  Eastern  world. 
The  modes  of  eating  them  are  various.  The  best  sorts  are 
served  up  raw  at  table,  as  in  the  East  Indies,  and  have 
been  compared  for  flavour  to  an  excellent  reiiiette  apple 
after  its  sweetness  has  been  condensed  by  keeping  through 
the  winter.  Sometimes  they  are  baked  in  their  skins,  and 
then  they  taste  like  the  best  stewed  pears  of  Europe.  They 
are  also  the  principal  ingredient  in  a  variety  of  dishes,  par- 
ticularly in  one  called  mant^ue,  which  is  made  of  slices  of 
them  fried  in  butter  and  powdered  over  with  fine  sugar. 
Of  the  many  cultivated  sorts,  that  called  by  the  French 
La  Banant  mutquie  is  considered  the  best ;  it  is  less  than 
ii»  others,  but  has  a  more  delicate  flavour.  There  are  un- 
coloured  figures  of  the  plantain  fruit  in  Rheede's  '  Hortus 
Halabaricns,' vol.  i.,  plates  12,  13,  and  14;  and  coloured 
ones  in  Tuwac's  *  Flore  des  Antilles,'  plates  1  and  2.  All 
hot  climates  seem  equally  congenial  to  the  growth  of  this 
plant:  in  Cuba  it  is  even  cultivated  in  situations  where 
the  thermometer  descends  to  seven  centesimal  degrees  (45° 
Fahreubeit),  and  sometimes  nearly  to  the  freeting  point. 
There  is  a  hardy  variety  called  Cambury  which  is  grown 
with  success  at  Malaga. 

The  plantain  preters  a  rich  fat  soil ;  for  in  sandy  places, 
where  it  flowers  abundantly,  it  produces  no  fiiiit. 

In  the  climates  that  suit  it,  tnere  is  no  plant  more  ex- 
tensively useful,  independently  of  its  being  an  indispensable 
article  of  food.  A  tough  fibre,  capable  of  being  made  into 
thread  of  great  fineness,  is  obtainea  from  its  stem ;  and  the 
leaves,  from  their  breadth  and  hardness,  form  an  excellent 
material  for  the  thatch  of  cottages.  An  intoxicating  liquor 
is  also  made  from  the  fruits  when  fermented,  and  the  young 
shoots  are  eaten  as  a  delicate  vegetable. 

The  banana  of  hot  countries  is  a  mere  variety  of  the  plan- 
tain, distinguished  by  being  dwarf,  with  a  spotted  stem  and 
a  more  delioate  fruit.  Botanists  call  it  Musa  paraduiaca, 
in  allusion  to  an  eld  notion  that  it  was  the  foroidden  fruit 
of  Scripture:  it  has  also  been  supposed  to  be  what  was 
intended  hy  the  grapes,  one  bunch  of  which  was  borne 
upon  a  pole  between  two  men,  that  the  spies  of  Moses 
brought  out  of  the  Promised  I^d.  The  only  argument 
of  any  importance  in  support  of  the  latter  opinion  is,  that 
there  is  no  other  fruit  to  which  the  weight  of  the  fruit  of 
Soripture  will  apply. 

All  the  genus  is  Asiatic ;  the  wild  plantain  is  found  in 
the  forests  of  Chittagong,  where  it  blossoms  during  Che 
rains ;  Muta  eocdnea,  a  dwarf  sort,  with  a  stem  not  more 
than  three  fX  four  feet  high,  is  found  in  China ;  M.  omata 
and  ttmerba  inhabit  the  fbrests  of  Bengal ;  M.  glauca  is 
from  Pegu ;  M.  textili$  is  from  the  Foilippines,  where  it 
Aimisbes  the  valuable  thread  called  Manilla  hemp.  There 
ia  also  in  the  gardens  of  England  a  plant  called  M.  Cavm- 
ituhii,  not  above  three  feet  hi^b,  and  fruiting  abundantly  at 
that  iif^  the  origin  of  which  is  Mid  to  be  the  Isle  of  Fianoe. 


HUSA'CE^  are  a  natural  order  of  Endi^ens,  of  which 
the  last  genus  is  the  representative.  They  are  generally 
stately  and  always  beautiful  herbaceous  plants  with  the 
aspect  of  a  plantain,  and  with  large  bracts  or  spathes,  which 
are  usually  coloured  of  some  gay  tint.  The  characteristic 
marks  of  the  order  are  to  have  an  inferior  ovary,  with  very 
irregular  and  unsymmetrical  flowers,  whrae  sexual  appara- 
tus IS  not  consolidated.  It  is  chiefly  by  these  distinctions 
that  it  is  known  from  Amaryllidacaea.  In  some  the 
fruit  is  fleshy,  as  in  the  plantain ;  in  othen  it  is  dry  and 
capsular.  Only  four  genera  are  known  of  this  order ;  all 
consisting  of  species  of  striking  beauty.  The  Helios- 
niat  are  the  principal  American  form,  nearly  all  the 
others  being  found  in  the  Old  World ;  of  these  the  species 
are  conspicuous  for  their  brilliantly  coloured  rigid  boat- 
shaped  bracts,  sometimes  yellow,  sometimes  scarlet,  and 
even  a  mixture  of  both.  The  Siretiiziat  are  Cape  plants 
with  rigid  glucous  leaves,  and  singularly  irreguliur  flowers 
of  considerable  size,  coloured  yellow  and  blue,  or  pure  white. 
Finally,  the  Ravanala  of  Madagascar,  Urania  tpedosOy  a 
noble  palm-like  plant,  is  remarkable  for  the  brilliant  blue 
colour  of  the  lacerated  pulpy  aril  which  envelopes  the  seeds; 
the  latter  are  used  'for  dyeing  in  Madagascar,  but  none  of 
the  order  are  of  any  important  use  to  man,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Musas  themselves. 


1,  ■  flowi'r.  with  ll«  lofefiiir  ovoiy;  2.  Llia  icxual  appKriiUu  «f  a  mmla 
Acnreri  3,  diito  of  a  remnlo  flower;  4,  a  tcction  of  u  avuy ;  5,aTip«  thut; 
6,  tbe  MBie  cift  Uifoufh  tiuuTarBely. 


MUS^'US.  Two,  if  not  more,  Greek  poets  of  this 
name  are  known .  1.  The  oldest  of  them  lived  in  the  my- 
thic a^es  of  Greece,  and  is  said  to  have  been  by  birth  an 
Athenian,  and  the  son,  or  at  least  the  disciple,  of  Orpheus. 
Plato  and  Hermesionax,  in  a  passage  quoted  by  Athenseus 
(xiii.  597),  Elate  him  to  have  been  the  son  of  Selene,  or  the 
moon.  Diogenes  Laertiussayd  that  he  was  buried  at  Fhale- 
Tum,  and  mentions  bis  epitaph.  His  works,  which  are  lost, 
have  been  quoted  by  Plato,  Pnilostratus,  Pausanias,  Clemens 
Alexandrinus,  and  other  antient  writers:  tbey  consisted  of 
religious  hymns,  a  poem  on  the  war  of  tbe  giants,  a  Ibeogony, 
a  work  on  mysteries,  and  moral  precepts  to  his  son.  A  few 
scattered  lines,  gathered  from  toe  quotations  of  tbe  above 
writers,  were  inserted  by  Henri  Etienne  in  his  collection  of 
philosophical  yoetry.  2.  Musebus,  styled  the  Grammarian 
tn  the  MSS-,  is  tbe  author  of  the  very  interesting  Greek 
poem  entitled  'Hero  and  Leander.*  The  age  in  which  the 
author  lived  has  been  a  subject  of  much  dispute.  Scaliger, 
against  all  probability,  ascribed  tbe  poem  to  the  Museeus 
of  the  mythic  ages.  The  most  general  opinion  is,  that  he 
lived  in  the  lower  ages  of  the  Roman  empire.  Schrader, 
Schoell,  and  other  critics  suppose  him  to  have  lived  in  the 
fifth  century  of  our  lera,  and  to  have  been  a  contemporair 
of  Nonnus,  tbe  author  of  tbe  '  Dionysiaca.'  (Schrader  s 
Pr^ace  to  bis  edition  of  Musieus,  Lceuwarden,  1743.)  The 
poem  of  'Hero  and  Leander'  was  first  discovered  ab»ut 
Uig.iized  by  VjVJWV  1^-, 
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tiie  tfairteoith  eentury.  It  oonsiaU  340  hBumetor  lum, 
whiob  contain  the  whole  aoeeunt  of  the  beginDiii^  of  the 
lovee  of  Leander  and  Hero,  the  daring  of  fhe  fonner  m  Rwim- 
ming  by  night  aerou  the  strait  from  Abydos  to  Sestos  to 
visit  his  miitreas,  and  the  tragical  end  of  both  lovers.  Ovid 
has  treated  the  same  subject  in  Latin  verse  in  one  of  his 
Heroides,  in  which  Hero  vrites  to  I«ander  to  him  to 
swim  across  the  Hellespont,  as  formerly,  although  the 
winter  had  set  in,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  expresses  her 
feara  of  his  risking  his  life.  The  story  appears  to  have 
been  an  old  tradition  of  a  real  fkei. 

The  poem  of  Musreos  has  been  a  favourite  with  scholars, 
and  has  been  repeatedly  published,  commented  on,  and 
translated  into  various  laDguaftes.  Heinrich's  edition, 
Hanover,  1793,  and  Sdiafec^  editioii,  Greek  and  Latin, 
Leipzig,  1825,  which  is  an  impfond  republieatton  of 
Schraiu>r*s  edition  alRady  mentioned,  ue  among  the  best 
The  poem  has  been  translated  into  Italian  by  Salvini, 
Vompei,  and  others ;  French  by  Marot,  Gail,  and  MoUe- 
vant,  Paris,  1805;  English,  with  notes  by  Stapylton,  in 
1649.  and  again  in  1797;  and  into  German  by  Passow* 
Leipzig,  1810. 

MUS^US,  JOHANN  KARL  AUGUST,  the  admired 
author  of  the '  Volkmarchen  der  Deutschen,*  or  *  Popular 
Legends  of  Germany.'  was  born  at  Jena  m  1 735,  in  which 
university  he  studied  theoh^  with  the  intention  of  taking 
orders,  but  did  not  do  so.  His  first  literary  production, 
which  appeared  in  1760J  was  his  *  Grandison  the  Seeond,*  a 
parody  on  Rjchardaon's  celebrated  novel,  at  that  period  ok- 
trav^antly  admired  in  Genaan7<  ThU  satirical  perform- 
anoQ  was  so  well  received  as  to  pass  through  several 
editions;  yet,  notwithstrodiny  its  snocei^  seTeial  years 
elapsed  befon  the  author  resumed  his  pen  as  a  candi- 
date for  literary  fame ;  for,  in  order  to  eke  out  his  small 
salary  as  a  professor  at  the  gymnasium  of  Weimar,  he 
took  pupils  into  his  own  house,  and  had  consequently 
little  leisure  fw  studious  occupation.  At  length,  uter  an 
interval  of  eighteen  yean,  he  published  his  *  Physiognomi- 
cal Travels,'  intended,  if  not  as  a  satire  upon  Iavater*s 
system,  to  correct  by  wholesome  ridicule  the  extraVBgant 
aituse  of  it  into  which  his  countrymen  had  fallen.  The 
Buccess  of  this  work  induced  him  to  throw  off  his  inoc^ito 
and  avow  himself  the  author ;  whenupon  he  became  the 
literary  idol  of  the  day,  and  was  for  awhile  an  object  of 
•ttraetion  to  *  lion-hunting '  visitors  anxious  to  nave  a 
sight  of  the  retired  sefaoobuater  who  had  nystilled  them 
by  his  i^easaiitty.  This  sudden  aeqaisition  of  eddirity  and 
importanoe  had  no  other  efEect  npni  Husaus  than  to  en- 
courage him  to  proceed.  Aeeordin^y,  he  Ibrthwidi  set 
aboutliis  '  Volksmarehen,*  which  woe  actually  what  they 

Erofisased  to  be,  fhr  he  is  said,  while  composing  them,  to 
ave  ooUaoted  all  the  stories  of  the  kind  he  could,  fh>m  old 
women  at  their  spinning-wheels,  and  even  from  children  in 
the  street.  But  if  this  circumstanee  in  some  measure  deprives 
bim  of  the  merit  of  invention,  the  fascinating  ohacm  of 
narrative  with  which  he  dressed  up  such  homely  materials, 
the  humour  and  naivet£  which  he  imparted  to  them,  wwe 
■11  his  own.  The  success  of  these  popular  tales  was  com- 
plete, (or  they  have  beoome  a  eUasioal  and  standard  work 
of  their  kind,  while  a  legion  or^^inal  novels  and  zomuioea* 
^1  Avourites  with  the  puhlio  for  awhile,  have  now  sank 
into  uttot  obliviott.  His  nnttpiodtietion  was  that  entitled 
*  Fmmd  Ibina  BmcbMnnngen,  in  Hdheins  Haniv,*  a 
kind  of  literary  'Dance  of  CtostiK'  (Fieund  Hein  being  a 
jocose  wpellation  fta  that  grim  personage),  where,  in  a 
•aries  of^ moral  and  satirical  skrtraea,  he  shows  how  many 
human  prcjeots  and  fidliea  are  suddenly  out  short  by  the 
unwelcome  yet  inevitable  visitor.  Excepting  a  collection 
of  novelettes  and  tales,  entitled  *  Straussfbdern,'  and  another 
for  the  use  of  children,  *  Freund  Hein '  .was  his  laafe  'work, 
fbr  he  himself  had  his  summoBU  firam  lum  about  two  years 
after,  October  Jfi,  1787. 

In  1791  a  collection  of  his  postknmous  pieoes,  to  which 
was  prefixed '  Some  Traita  of  the  LMe  of  the  Good  Mussus,' 
was  pubUshed  by  his  pnpU  Ai^iustoa  von  Kotiebne.  To 
the  epithet  so  markedly  bestoAed  imon  him  few  have  had 
a  better  claim  than  Musmus :  a  mild  philosoi^,  of  whidi 
his  own  life  ftumisbcd  a  practical  example,  together  with 
shrewd  good  sense  and  quiet  humour,  pervades  all  his  writ- 
ings. 

MUSCA  (the  Fly),  a  consteUation  so  called  by  Laoaille, 
bemg  the  Apia  of  Bayer.   It  is  situated  immediately  beh>w 
ikttXt  and  between  the  latlec  and  the  South  Pol* 
P.  a  No.  978. 
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MUSCAT,  or  MUSKAT.  [Arabia.] 

MUSCHELKALK,  a  calcareous  rock  interposed  in  the 
midst  of  the  new  red-sandstone  system,  receives  this  name 
in  Germany,  and  though  it  is  not  more  carboniferous  than 
some  other  limestones,  yet  it  is  much  richer  in  or^nic 
remains  Uian  the  average  of  the  sbatawith  which  it  is 
associated.  This  rook  occupies  a  considerable  space  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Hars,  Sehwarzwald,  and  Vosgea  Hoontams, 
but  is  unknown  in  the  British  Isles,  though  several  small 
bands  of  calcareous  rock  interlaminate  the  variegated  clays 
of  the  red-sandstone  system.  Brown  (*  Lithtea  Geognostiea ') 
presents  the  following  synopsis  of  the  strata  in  tUa  forma- 
tion, as  it  appears  on  the  flanks  of  the  Black  Forests 

Ket^er  formation. 

Dolomite  (Nagelfels,  BSaUNtom). 
Pectinite  limestone. 
Rogenstein  (oolitic). 
fBnerinitic  Umesttme. 
{Palinurrakalk. 
lEnerinitic  limestone. 
Dark  clay  and  anhydrite^  with 
dolomite,  swinestone^  and 
rock-salt. 

.      Limestone  and  dolomitic  maris, 
with  gypsum  .and  rock-salt. 

Bitntvr  SantUtein. 

The  fossil  remains  of  the  muschelkalk  participate  in  ibe 
more  common  species  of  the  Bunter  sandstein  below,  and 
the  Kenper  above ;  but  amon^  the  peculiar  species  may  he 
reckoned  Encriaus  moniliformis  ana  Ammonites  (ceratites) 
nodostts.  Saurian  resiles  occur  in  this  rock. 

HUSC^  or  MOSSES,  constitute  a  group  of  cryptogamie 
or  flowerless  plants,  of  considerBble  extent  and  of  great  in- 
terest on  account  of  their  very  singular  structure.  They 
are  in  all  cases  of  small  size,  never  exceeding  a  few  indies 
in  height,  and  though  often  of  almost  microscopical  minute- 
ness, are  furnished  with  leaves  arranged  over  a  distinct 
axis  of  growth,  and  are  propagated  by  means  of  reproductive 
apparatus  of  a  peculiar  nature.  They  have  Hfi  traoe  of  spiral 
or  other  vessels  in  their  tissue,  but  are  formed  entiruy  of 
cellular  tissue,  in  the  stem  lengthened  into  tubes.  For 
long  time  they  were  thought  to  be  destitute  of  a  breathing 
ai^ratus,  but  the  apertures  through  which  this  function  is 
performed  have  at  length  been  doeovered  hyTVeviranas 
and  Unfj^,  and  especially  hy  Mr.  Valentine.  {jyansaeHoiu 
qf  the  Ltrmean  Societj/,  voL  xviuL,  p.  239.)  It  is  howevw 
remarkable  that  they  should  be  confined  to  the  0q;tu8  of 
fhictification,  and  not  found  on  those  of  v«^tation. 

The  oj^ns  of  fimctification  are  of  two  kinds  ,*  the  most 
universal  and  most  conspicuous  is  the  urn  (rporangium,  or 
theea)  in  which  the  spores,  or  seed-like  bodies  are  generated. 
If  the  axils  of  the  leaves  of  a  moss  are  examined  at  the 
proper  season  of  the  year,  there  will  be  found  in  some  of 
them  clusters  of  articulated  filaments  swollen  at  the  base, 
from  among  which  some  one  will  be  larger  than  the  remain- 
der, and  go  on  growing  while  tbey  are  arrested  in  their  de- 
velopmenL  After  awhile  this  body  is  found  to  have  an 
exterior  membranous  coatii^,  which  separates  firom  the 
base  by  a  circular  ineision,  but  which  otherwise  adheres  to 
the  part  beneath  it.  The  latter,  which  is  the  young  uro, 
gfaduilly  acquires  a  stalk,  called  the  Mta,  upon  which  it  i^ 
elevated  above  the  leaves,  carrying  the  outer  membrane  up- 
wards on  its  point,  so  that  whm  f^ll  grown  it  is  oorered  by 
it  as  with  a  cap ;  then  called  a  eaijfptrtt.  The  urn  itself  is 
closed  by  a  lid,  or  ojMrctdum,  and  contains  ^e  sporee 
arnmgfsd  m  a  cavi^  aumunding  a  eenteal^  crtumn,  or 
nirfiiiiiirffai  Ilarimis  bc«d«m^j[ 
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oftaii  resembliofi  jointed  teeth,  and  called  the  peristome ;  one 
set  of  which  appears  to  belong  to  the  oater  shell  of  the 
urn,  and  the  other  to  the  inner.  Usually  the  urn  grows 
from  a  fleshy  tubercle  called  tho  apophysis,  the  station  of 
which  is  in  most  eases  at  the  base  of  the  seta,  but  itt  Splanch- 
num  forms  a  ourious  process  at  the  apex  of  the  seta,  immo- 
diately  bdow  the  um 


],  aneDtiTcplant.ni)chmnKniM;  3,  «  elmter  of  jpoanti  nm* ;  3>  ui  urn, 
fntl  grown,  nith  iu  ea]*Mrn.  4.  loaofed;  8,  Uw  uru  witii  tho  opeiculuu 
MIdit  uff;  6)  a  portioa  oi  tht  pwhtomfc 

In  some  mosses  there  occur  organs  of  a  second  hind,  by 
some  supposed  to  be  male,  but  whose  use  is  really  unknown, 
io  which  the  name  of  antheridia  or  staminidia  has  been 
iipplied.  These  are  also  fouod  clustered  in  the  axils  of 
leaves ;  they  consist  of  membranous,  cylindrical,  jointed  or 
jointless  bodies,  irregularly  opening  at  the  point,  and  dis- 
i-liarging  a  mucous  turbid  fluid ;  thev  are  surrounded  by 
paraphyses,  or  jointed  filaments,  like  the  urns  themselves. 

Wnen  the  spores  of  mosses  germinate,  they  produce  a 
jointed  filament  from  any  part  of  their  surface,  of  which  one 
part  rises  upwards,  forming  the  banning  of  a  stem,  while 
tlio  other  is  directed  downwards  as  a  root ;  from  the  axils  of 
the  branches  of  the  stent-filament  the  leaves  are  erentually 
developed. 


□jmiDaitomum  On  turn. 


L  m  wta,  boarins  oa  the  ap«x  u  um,  fram  whieb  Uw  opticoluin  U  lUog, 
praoMdinn  from  u  apophfiU  at  tha  bue,  wbrTO  it  b  ■urroumlvd  by  un' 
^jTM*;  f,  a  gnxip  of  youuK  ania,  anaag  which  ■  few  paraphyan  ara  ni&ed; 
%,  a  elnrtw  of  taalnkUa  aad  parapliTaM,  aumwnded  l^aeal«-li]u  Imtm;  4, 
UmaatanuiiidiaaaRaaadadbj  tourpataphTM;  6.aapoM:  6,  the  Buoe  in  the 
tatilaKBoffniBliiKUoDi  7i  tha  mm  in  a  mon  adToiiMil  itate. 

The  ^nera  of  mosses  are  prinoipally  characterised  by 
peculianties  in  the  peristome,  or  by  modifications  of  the 
colyptra.  and  of  the  poeition  of  the  um.  Linusus  admitted 
very  few  genera,  but  modern  muscotogiats  have  elevated 
^  irambw  to  men  than  120 ;  conoermng  the  goodness  of 


whidi  there  is  however  some  difPerence  of  opinion.  la  the 
most  racant  enumeration  of  the  genera  the  old  order  Musd 
is  broken  up  into  three  *  of  which  Andrjucejk  have  an  urn 
iplittmg  into  four  valves ;  Spbagnacu.  a  nlveless  um,  a 
ralyptra  separating  in  the  middle,  and  a  toothed  ring  sui^ 
rounding  the  peristome;  Brtacka,  avalveless  urn,  acalyp- 
tra  separating  at  the  hue,  and  a  ringless  peristome. 

Mosses  are  among  the  first  plants  that  spring  up  on 
the  surface  of  inoi^nic  matter,  at  first  appearing  like  a 
green  stain,  when  they  merely  consist  of  germinating  spores, 
but  soon  clothing  themselves  with  leaves  and  then  by  theii 
decay  producing  the  eatiiest  portion  of  decomposed  vegete- 
ble  maltw  with  which  the  soil  is  fertilised.  (Bridal,  Brvoto- 
gia  UnivenaU*}  Hedwig.  T^oria  Qenerationis,  4^.  Plan- 
tanm  Cryptogaadcarvm;  Endlicher,  Genera  PUmtarum 
Hooker  and  l^lor,  Mmeohgia  Sritanmea.y 

HUSCICA'PXD^  Flycatchers;  a&milyofinsectivorou! 
birds,  so  named  from  their  mode  of  taking  their  prey. 
Thus,  M.  Temminck  states,  that  the  Flycatchers  (Gobe- 
mouches}  feed  entirely  on  flies  and  other  winged  insects, 
which  they  catch  as  they  fly  (Manuel  (fOmithologie) ;  and 
our  countryman  White  says,  'There  is  one  circumstance 
characteristic  of  this  bird  (the  Spotted  Flycatober,  Musci- 
eapagrisola)  which  seems  to  have  escaped  observation  ;  aud 
that  i5t,  it  takes  its  stand  on  the  top  of  some  stake  or  post, 
from  whence  it  springs  forth  on  iU  prey,  catehing  a  fly  in 
the  air,  and  hardly  ever  touching  the  ground,  but  returning 
still  to  the  same  stand  for  manv  times  tog^er.*  {Nat. 
Hist,  qf  Selbome.) 

Linnteus.  in  his  lost  edition  of  iho  Syatema  Natura, 
places  the  genus  Musdcapa,  containing  the  true  flycatchers, 
the  Tyrants  {Muscicapa  rynmntu),  and  several  other  spe- 
cies, to  the  amount  of  twenty-one,  between  the  genera 
Fringilla  and  Motadila. 

Cuvier  places  the  Qobe-mouehes  iMuseia^,  Linn.)  be- 
tween the  Pics  Grieches  (Butcher-birds,  Laniut,  linn.)  and 
the  Cotingas  {Ampelis,  Linn.). 

He  describes  the  group  as  having  the  bill  depressed  hori- 
Eontally,  and  furnished  with  hairs  or  vibrissa  at  its  base, 
and  its  point  more  or  less  hooked  and  notched;  and  be 
makes  the  Flycatchers  consist  uf  ihe  Tyrants  iTyrannus, 
Linn.);  the  Moucheroles  (Muscipeta,  Cuv.);  the  P^ty- 
rhmiquesot  Broad-bills  i  certain  species  hi^  on  the  legs 
and  with  a  short  tail  iTurdui  auritus,  Gm. — Conopophaga, 
VieiUot) ;  the  lYua  Flycatchers  (Musdeapop  Cuv.) ;  and 
other  variatioos  of  form,  principally  in  the  bill,  which  be- 
comes more  slender  in  some,  thus  approximating  to  the 
Figuiers,  and,  in  others,  has  the  arete  a  Uttle  more  elevated, 
whilst  it  is  curved  towards  the  point,  thus  leading  to  Saxi- 
cola.  Cuvier  finishes  by  observing  that  there  ore  various 
genera  or  subgenera  which  come  very  near  to  certain  links 
of  the  series  of  Flycatohers,  though  theymuch  surpass  tho^e 
birds  in  size,  sw^  as  the  Bald  T)frants  (Gymnocephalus, 
Geoff.),  and  Cef^alaptenu  (OeoC).  [Cobaciita,  vol.  viii., 
pp.  4,  6.) 

M.  Temminck  places  bis  genus  Gobe-mouche  (Musaeapa, 
Linn.)  between  Lamus  (Linn.)  and  Turdus  (Linn.). 

U.  Viefllot  planes  the  Myotheres  or  Flycatchers  between 
the  Ch&Udons  (Swallows  and  Gootsuekers)  and  the  Co/Ai- 
rions  (Buteher-birds). 

Mr.  Vigors,  at  the  oommencementof  the  section  treating 
of  the  order  Dentiroetres,  observes  that  the  depressed 
bill  and  insect-food  of  the  TocUda  introduce  us  at  once  to 
the  Muscicapidee,  with  which  they  are  immediately  con- 
nected by  the  genus  Ptatyrhynehiu,  Desm.  The  species 
that  compose  the  latter  group  were,  he  remarks,  originally 
included  in  the  genus  Todus,  and  were  separated  from  it 
only  on  account  of  the  comparative  strengtn  of  their  lefts. 
'The  whole  of  the  Museicapidee,  indeed,'  couUnuea  Mr.  Vi- 
gors, '  with  which  fkmity  Piaiyrhynchus  is  now  united,  have 
a  decided  affinity  to  the  last  tribe,  or  the  birds  which  feed 
upon  the  wing^  in  their  broad-based  bills,  the  vibrissa  that 
surround  them*  and  their  similar  habits  ai  dartii^;  upon 
their  prey  wbile  on  the  wing.  Separated  from  them  chiefly 
by  the  strength  and  more  perfect  structure  of  the  1^  and 
foot,  theyfbnn  theextremeoftbe  succeeding  tribe,  in  which 
they  are  numbered  in  consequence  of  these  distinguivhing 
characters.  The  line  of  affinity  between  the  two  tribes  may 
thus  be  assumed  as  established.*  Mr.  Vigors  then  states 
that  the  families  composing  the  order  Dentirostres  appear 
to  succeed  each  other  as  follows : — Muscicapidee ;  Laniadte ; 
Merulidee;  Sylviadte;  Pipridee.  These  familks  are  thus 
grouped  by  him  in  theii^pical^  ^154^05^^^ 
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Normal  Qrottp 
Rostrii  fintioriinu    .  . 

Aberrant  Group. 
Roitris  debilioribus  .  . 


I  Laaiadee. 


(S^lviadea. 
Muscicajndee 


He  farther  remarks  that  the  Mtucicapides  contain  a  mul- 
titude of  species,  diBuBed  over  every  quarter  of  the  globe, 
uid  diffeniK  in  many  points  of  gjenerio  distinction ;  but 
hitherto  so  UlKlefined.  and  so  unsatisfkctorily  grouped,  that 
any  attempt  to  trace  them  in  detail  through  their  affinities 
in  their  present  eonfiision  would  be  hopeless.  They  are  all 
however,  lie  adds,  well  united  together  by  the  essential  cha- 
racters which  distinguish  the  type  of  the  group—the  notched, 
depressed,  and  angular  bill,  and  the  strong  hairs  or  vibrisse 
that  surround  its  base.  In  these  characters,  as  well  as  in 
their  manners,  they  partially  correspond  with  the  Lmiadee, 
from  the  earlier  families  of  which  they  cbleliy  difler  in  their 
inferior  power  and  robustness.  Mr.  Vigors  then  enters 
among  the  LaniadtB  by  the  genus  Tyranvus,  Cuv.,  which, 
in  his  opinion, unites  them  with  the  Musdeapid^t  in  which 
family  indeed  that  genus  has  generally  been  classed,  and 
from  which  he  would  separate  it,  chiefly  on  account  of  the 
strength  of  the  hill,  wherein  the  character  of  a  Shrike  is 
mora  conspicuous  ttun  that  of  a  Flycateher. 

M.  Lesion  makes  the  Muscicapidra  consist  of  the  genera 
Tyranmu,  Monacha,  JSurylaimus,  Plaiyrhmehus,  Todm, 
MyiagTOt  Mutcicapa,  Alectrurus,  Drymoj.hila,  Pormidvora, 
Rmpidaret,  Seisttra,  I^ophodes,  and  Enicurus. 

Mr.  Swainson  {Clasttjlcation  of  Birds)  is  of  opinion  that 
the  Wnter-chats  iFlvvieoHnee)  seem  to  connect  the  Tyrant 
Shrikes  with  the  Flycatching  family,  or  Muscieapidar,  the 
most  insectivorous  of  the  Dentiro'ttrea;  a  grot^  he  re- 
marks, hardly  less  numerous  than  that  of  the  Warblers, 
>nd  composed,  like  them,  almost  entirely  of  small  birds. 
Both  families,  he  continues,  are  insectivorous,  that  is, 
habitual- devonrers  of  insects;  but  very  many  of  the  war- 
blers (even  in  the  more  typical  genera)  feed  also  upon  fruits, 
of  which  the  robin,  the  blackcap,  and  the  whitethroat  are 
mrtable  examples.  'The  Flycatchers  however,*  adds  Mr. 
Swainson.  *  properly  so  called,  seem  to  be  strictly  and  ex- 
clusively iniectiTorous,  or,  at  least,  it  has  not  yetheen  as- 
certained that  any  of  the  species  composing  the  typical 
group  Mvtdce^na  ever  partake  of  fhiits.  This  peculiarity 
of  diet,  independent  of  many  others,  separates  tnem  fnsm 
the  warblers  on  one  side,  and  from  the  Ampelida,  or  Cha^ 
tereis,  on  the  other :  while  another  is  to  be  found  in  the 
node  or  manner  of  their  feeding.  The  warblers  fly  about, 
hunting  down  their  prey,  searching  among  trees,  and  roam- 
in;;  from  place  to  place  after  their  fiivourite  fbod ;  hence 
they  become  ambulating  flycatchers,  and  their  ^et  are 
consequently  lai^  and  strong  in  comparison  to  the  size  of 
thiiir  bodies.  We  need  only  look  to  the  gold-crested  and 
wood  warblers  as  exemplifications  of  this  remark,  even 
unong  those  species  which  frequent  trees ;  but  in  such,  as 
in  the  Stonecbats,  SaxieoHnte,  and  MotaciUines,  as  ha- 
bitually walk,  the  feet  ore  much  stronger  and  the  shanks 
more  lengthened.  Now,  the  very  rerene  of  this  structure 
is  the  typical  distinction  of  the  Flycatchers ;  their  1^  are 
remarkably  smalt  and  tmiA,— more  so,  perhaps,  than  those 
of  any  dentirostral  birds,— showing  at  once  that  their  feet 
are  but  little  used ;  and  such  we  find  to  be  the  case,  llie 
Flycatchers  constitute  the  flssirostral  type  of  form  among 
the  leading  divisions  of  the  Detttirottrea,  and  they  conse- 
quently exhibit  all  the  ohief  indications  of  that  primary 
type  of  nature,  as  it  is  exhibited  in  the  feathered  creation. 
These,  as  the  intelligent  ornithologist  already  knows,  are 
manifested  in  alat^e  and  rather  wide  mouth  and  biU; 
short,  feeble,  and  often  imperfect  feet ;  great  powers  of 
flight  and  often  a  considerable  length  of  wing :  the  develop- 
ment of  this  latter  structure  is  not  olways  apparent,  but  it 
it  the  peculiar  power  of  their  fli^t  upon  which  they  chiefly 
depena  for  procuring  subsistence.  They  are  mostly  seden- 
tary, and  om^  dart  upon  such  insects  as  come  within  a  sud- 
den swoop,  without  attempting  to  pursue  their  game  further, 
if  unsuccessful  in  the  first  instance :  they  return,  in  fs^t, 
to  the  spot  they  left,  or  to  another  vny  near,  and  there  await 
patiently  until  another  insect  passes  within  the  proper  dis- 
tance. This  hahit  of  feeding  at  onee  explains  the  reason 
of  the  feet  being  so  small  and  weak,  by  showing  that  th^ 


are  merely  used  to  support  the  bod^ ;  or,  at  least,  that  tbey 
are  not  employed  in  constant  exercise  or  exertion,  as  in  the 
generality  of  other  birds.  Other  characters  accompany 
these,  no  less  indicative  of  birds  wbich  feed  exolusiTely  upon 
the  wing :  the  bill  is  always  considerably  depressed  or  flat- 
tened, particularly  at  its  hose;  and  the  sides  of  the  mouth 
are  defended  wiu  stiff  bristles*  to  confine  the  strumas  of 
their  prey.' 

Mr.  Swainson  thinks  that  the  primary  divisions  appear  to 
be  represented  by  the  genera  Eurylaimut,  Mtudeapa, 
Ituvicola,  P*ctnSt  and  Querula,  and  these,  according  to  his 
views,  constitute  the  types  of  so  many  subfamilies,  veiy  n- 
equol  indeed,  in  their  contents,  yet  blending  sufitcie  tly 
into  each  other  to  point  out  their  circular  succession.  He 
considers  the  first  two  of  these  to  be  the  typical  and  sub- 
typical  groups ;  and  the  three  next  to  be  aberrant. 

The  Prince  of  Musignano  {.Geographical  and  Co  partk- 
HveLitl)  jUnxmthaMuscicapidtF  between  the  Turdi  au,! 
the  Laniada;  and  he  makes  the  MutdeapideB  co  sist  o' 
the  following  snbftmilies  and  genera. 


Muscicaptna^. 

Geuemi—SetophagOfSvr.  l^rannula,  Sv/.  Tyrt  inu-. 
Vieill.  MihulM,  Sw.  BtUalit,  Boie.  Mtudeapot  LinL 
Brytkrottgma,  Bonap. 

b. 

Vireomnte. 

QenmiL'^Icteria,  Vieill.    Vireo,  Vieill.  Vireoty 
Bonap. 

In  considering  this  arrangement,  the  student  shoutO 
remember  that  it  only  appTies  to  the  birds  of  Europe  and 
North  America. 

Mr.  Swainson  thus  defines  the  family: — 

Stature  small.  Bill  considerably  depressed  its  entir' 
length,  broad :  the  edge  of  the  upper  mandible  folding  over 
that  of  the  lower ;  the  tip  abruptly  bent  and  notched.  Ric 
tus  wide,  defended  with  strong  rigid  bristles  pointing  for- 
wards Feet  almost  always  short  (except  in  the  rasorial 
types,  where  <rf  course  they  ore  longer),  small,  and  weaK 
Feed  solely  upm  insects  captured  during  fl:^ht.  Habits 
sedentary. 

Subfamily  Qugruliaa. 

Bill  strong,  broad,  much  depressed ;  gape  wide.  Rictus 
with  strong  bristles.  Feet  short,  resembling  those  of  the 
typical  Ampelina.   Lateral  scales  minute.  (Sw.) 

Mr.  Swainson  is  of  opinion  that  the  genus  Querula  is  the 
^pe  of  this  fomily,  and  he  observes  (hat  by  some  of  the  Lin- 
nean  writers  this  remarkable  bird  is  classed  as  a  Museioapa  ; 
while  by  others,  even  among  the  modems,  it  is  considered 
an  Jmpelui  and  he  thinks  that  both  of  these  opinions  may 
be  leoonoilad,  by  Tiewing  it— as  it  stands  in  his  arrange- 
ment— -as  the  oonnecting  link  between  these  families.  He 
remarks  that  all  the  other  Flycatchers,  according  to  his 
system,  so  &r  as  we  yet  know,  feed  entirely  upon  insects ; 
but  there  is  unquestionable  testimony  that  this  species  lives 
also  upon  fruit^  thus  uniting  in  itself  the  characleristic  ot 
the  two  families  which  it  connects.  In  the  bill,  he  adds, 
there  is  much  of  the  form  and  strength  of  that  of  Pgaris, 
but  it  is  wide  and  more  depressed ;  whilst  the  stifi*  bristles 
at  the  rictus  betray  its  insectivorous  habit:  the  feet  are 
remarkably  short  for  the  size  of  the  bird,  and  are  calculated 
only,  like  those  of  the  Ampeltdee,  for  perching.  All  these 
characters,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr  Swainson,  not  only  point 
out  this  genua  as  the  fissirostral  type,  but  perfect  the  union 
of  the  ftimilies  of  Mutcieapida  tmAmpelidte. 

Genera. 

Queruta,  Vieill.  and  Laihria,  Sw.  Of  these  we  select  the 
former  as  an  example. 

Generic  Character. — ^Bill  large,  broad,  and  strong.  Gonys 
long  and  straight  Nostrils  concealed  by  incumbent  re- 
fleeted  foathers.  Wings  long  and  broad,  fourth  quill  longest. 
Toes  unequal ;  inner  toe  shortest,  of  equal  length  with  thi 
hind  toe.   Tail  even. 

Kxample,  Quenda  rvhricoUit,  The  Common  Piahau. 

DescrtpUon.—iUtik.  with  a  purple  throat.  It  is  th» 
Muscicema  rubricollis  of  Gmelin, 

Locality  and  /ToWi*.— America,  where  Jhey  go  in  troofii 
in  the  voods  in  pursuit  of  iiis^syttized  by  VjOQQIC 
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Ptttrian^. 

'  Bill  large,  thick,  subcylindrical.  Culmen  convex,  and 
witbout  any  ridge;  the  tip  abruptly  bent  and  notched. 
Head  lar;^,  depressed.  Mouth  very  wide.  Feet  Treak: 
lateral  toes  unequal ;  interior  scales  of  the  tarsi  transverse ; 
lateral  scales  small,  numerous.   Wings  long. 


pMifi  CaysoauU. 

Mr.  Swunaon  (who  gives  the  above  as  the  cbaractCTs  of 
tae  subfamily  to  which,  in  his  opiaion,  Alectrura  imme- 
diately leads)  states  that  in  the  Psariante  there  are  but 
three  ascertained  genera.  *  These  birds,*  says  Mr.  Swoin- 
son,  *  like  their  representatives,  Monacha  and  Paarisoma, 
depart  considerably  from  the  types  of  this  family  :  the  bill 
is  less  depressed  than  in  any  other  of  the  flycatchers,  and 
its  structure  is  altogether  stronger  and  thicker ;  they  ore  all 
natives  of  Tropical  America,  and  are  generally  found  only 
in  thick  forests.  Gube^ttetes  is  the  genus  by  which  they 
appear  to  be  connected  with  the  waterchats,  through  the 
medium  of  Alectntra.  One  species  only  is  yet  known,  the 
Gubemeies  forflcatut,  remarkable  for  its  long  forked  t^il : 


to  this  succeeds  Psaria,  where  we  find  nearly  all  the  species 
coloured  alike;  that  is,  they  are  more  or  less  of  a  grey  or 
pearl  white,  with  black  hea^  wings,  and  tail :  they  remind 
us  immediately  of  the  gulls,  and  this  analogy  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful,  when  worked  ont,  in  the  whole  family.  The 
smaller  birds  of  the  genus  Rtchyrynchus  immediately  fol- 
low. Two  or  three  already  prepare  us  for  the  next*  divi- 
sion {.QaeruUneB),  by  the  great  depression  of  their  bills,  and 
the  singularly  formed  red  feathers  on  the  throat.*  [Classi' 
fication  q/'  Birds,  part  iii.)  In  the  Synoptii  (part  iv.)  only 
two  genera  are  given,  Psaris,  Cuv.,  and  Pachyrynchus, 
Spix.    Of  these  we  select  Psaris  as  an  example. 

Generic  Character. — Bill  large.  The  rictus  smooth,  often 
naked  round  the  eye.  Wings  lengrhened;  the  first  quill 
equal  to  or  longer  than  the  fourth.  Tail  short,  even.  Inner 
toe  shorter  than  the  outer.  (Sw.) 

Example,  Ptosis  Cayanensis. 

Description. — Ash-coloured-  head,  win^.  and  tail  black. 
This  is  the  Lanius  Cayanensi*  cinereus  of  Brisson ;  Lanius 
Cayanus  of  Linnsus  and  Gmelin ;  Pie-grihhe  grite  de 
Cayenne  of  Buffon ;  Cayenne  Shrike  of  Latham ;  and  is  the 
type  of  Cuvier's  genus  Psaris. 

Locality  and  Habits. — South  America.  Cayenne  par- 
ticularly. Cuvier  says  that  its  manners  are  those  of  the 
Shrikes. 

PIuDicoUneg. 

Legs  formed  for  walking.  Tarsi  lengthened,  strong.  In- 
habit the  sides  of  marshes  and  riTors  in  Tropical  America 
Seisura  alone  is  Australian.  <Sw.) 

Mr.  Swainson  states  that  the  Fluvieolime,  or  watercha^ 
with  the  exception  of  one  genus,  whose  situation  is  stil 
somewhat  doubtful,  are  entirely  restricted  to  the  warm  lati- 
tudes of  America,  where  they  seem  to  represent  the  stone- 
chats  and  the  wagtails  of  the  Old  World.  '  They  are,'  con- 
tinues this  author,  *  strictly  ambulating  Flycatchers,  and  con- 
stitute the  rasorial  division  of  this  family.  The  legs  are  con- 
sequently very  long,  and  formed  especially  for  walking ;  the 
toes  are  also  lon^,  quite  divided  to  their  base,  and  furnished 
with  long  and  slightly  curved  claws.  This  structure  enables 
these  birds  to  run  with  great  celerity ;  and  they  are  gene, 
rally  seen  on  the  sides  of  streams  and  rivers,  feeding  upon 
flying  insects  which  resort  to  such  situations ;  for  they  never 
hunt  among  trees,  and  rarely  perch;  such  at  least  are  the 
manners  of  the  typical  species ;  but  there  are  of  course 
various  modiScations  of  habit,  corresponding  to  those,  which 
will  now  be  glanced  at,  in  their  structure.  Mr.  Swainson 
exhibits  some  variation  in  his  views  as  to  this  group  in  the 
third  and  fourth  parts  of  the  Classification  qf  Birds.  In 
the  third  part  the  first  genus,  with  which  be  be^na  the 
series,  is  that  of  Seisara,  differing  only  from  Rhifndura  by 
its  more  lengthened  hill  and  feet :  indeed  be  by  no  means 
feels  satisfied  that  Seisura  is  naturally  separated  from  Rhi' 
pidura,  although,  for  the  present,  he  adopts  the  group  as 
proposed  by  Mr.  Vigors  and  Dr.  Horsfield.  He  neverthe- 
less expresses  his  suspicion  that  all  the  genera  of  the  Flu- 
vicolinte  may  prove  to  be  natives  of  Tropical  America,  and 
that  Seisura  is  only  composed  of  aberrant  species  of  Bhipi- 
dura  which  pass  into  the  ttuvicolince.  Both  these  divisions 
(.Seisura  and  Rhipidura),  as  well  as  that  of  Seidreus,  have 
broad  fan-shaped  tails,  which,  he  observes,  plainly  indicate 
the  tyjw  to  which  they  belong,  although  the  rank  they 
respectively  hold  cannot,  in  our  present  state  of  knowledge, 
be  clearly  ascertained.  '  Leaving  this  group,'  says  Mi^ 
Swainson  in  continuation,  *  we  reach  that  of  Ftuvimlot  by 
means  of  certain  black  and  glossy  birds  of  Braxil,  some  of 
which  have  distinct  crests :  these  latter  conduct  us  to  the 
tvpical  FluvicoUe,  having  the  legs  unusually  long,  the  bill 
depressed,  the  tail  lengthened,  and  the  plumage  diSerently 
varied  with  white  and  black.  One  of  the  most  charac- 
teristic of  these  singular  birds  is  the  Fluvicola  cursoria,  of 
the  size  of  a  lark ;  but  some  are  nearly  equal  to  a  small 
thrush.  Perspidlla,  so  called  from  the  naked  fleshy  lobe 
which  surrounds  the  eves  like  spectacles,  is  the  next  genus 
this  18  succeeded  by  Alectrura,  one  of  the  most  distinct  and 
well  defined  groups  in  the  whole  circle  of  ornithology:  the 
remarkable  development  of  the  tail-feathera  in  this  group 
onlv  finds  a  parallel  in  the  genus  Vidua  among  the  finches 
and  that  of  Gallus  on  the  rasorial  circle.  &sides  these 
genera,  there  are  several  black  and  white  coloured  birds 

*  In  the  tfabdiMrt  of  Mr.  amfauon'*  '  CluciaeifluD  of  Rtrdi.'  tha  Kitr 
&millr»  (Uod  in  the  foUoMrinR  order  :~Emlaimimm,  Mmeafimr.  FimBieoImm 
PtaHaaa,  QmenliMf.  lu  the  ftiiuUi  pwt  (*  ]^nopd«'3tlie]r  m  thw  amagei  :— 
Wt«rwMM,  PtarioMf.  Ftavkclmir,  «wdnv(M,  Jhrj/btM^  i  ^ 
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having  a  general  resemblance  to  the  Ibcegoing,  which  would 
seem  to  enter  among  the  watercfaats ;  yet,  as  we  have  not 
sufficiently  analyzed  the  group,  we  must  leave  this  point 
undetermined :  amon^  these  are  the  white-headed  tody  of 
the  old  writers,  which  »  either  a  TyranmUa  or  an  aberrant 
Pluoicola,  as  well  as  the  Mutcicapa  leucocilla  of  Hahn, 
which,  in  outward  appearance,  bo  much  resembles  a  mana- 
kin,  that  it  may  possibly  prove  a  representative  of  that 
family  in  the  present  circle.*  In  the  fourth  part  the  sub- 
family is  made  to  consist  of  the  following  genera,  arranged 
in  the  order  hero  given . — 

GubemeieStVig.  Alectrurus,  Yieil).  Fluvieota,  Sw.  {with 
subgenus  ^^Aroptu,  8w.  Pepoaza,D'Azar.),  SeUura, 
Horsf.  and  Vig.    Pertpieiila,  Sw.    Of  these  we  select 

Generic  Character.— Bill  thick,  subdepressed,  raised  at 
the  base,  culmen  roonded ;  upper  mindible  slightly  notdied 
at  the  apffic;  nostrils  rounded;  the  rictus  furnished  with 
close-set  rigid  vibrisss.  JVingf  moderate ;  quills,  from  the 
1 9t  to  the  5th  nearly  equal,  the  first  the  shortest,  the  second 
the  longest;  the  external  beards  (pogoniis),  except  the 
beards  m  the  first  feather,  notched  in  the  middle ;  internal 
beards  entire.  Feet  with  moderate  tarsi ;  the  acrotania  and 
paratarsia  scutellated;  soles  reticulated  with  oval  scales. 
Tail  very  long  and  forked.  (Vig.) 

Example,  Gubemetes  Cunningham. 

Description. — Ash-coloured,  longitudinally  lineated  with 
brown,  throat  and  rump  white,  luniHated  pectoral  band  pur- 
plish-brown, wings  and  tail  brownish-black ;  quills  loogi- 
vdinally  banded  with  fsmiginous. 


Mr.  Vigors,  whose  generic  and  specific  descriptions' we 
ha\  e  given  above,  says  that  this  bird,  which  he  named  after 
Colonel  Cunningham  of  Rio  Janeiro,  appears  to  have  a 
considerable  affinity  to  the  genus  Ptaris  of  Cuvier  in  the 
structure  of  its  bill  and  wings,  but  that  it  differs  fiom  it  by 
other  such  essential  characters,  as  to  have  induced  Mr. 
Vigors  to  place  it  in  a  separate  genus.  Besides  the  differ- 
ence in  the  structure  of  the  tail,  an  important  character,  he 
observes,  in  the  group  of  the  Laniaate,  which  still  retain 
some  of  the  powers  of  flifrht  belonging  to  the  Fistirosires, 
be  notes  the  following  differences  between  the  two  forms. 
The  rietal  bristles  of  his  bird  are  strong  and  numerous 


while  in  Bsaris  they  are  scareely  perceptible.  The  Aim- 
though  somewhat  wnfter  than  those  of  Aoru,  are  in  a 

slight  degree  weaker,  while  the  toes  are  longer  and  stronger 
The  lateral  scales  of  the  tarsi  are  square  and  far  asunder, 
while  in  Ptarie  they  are  rounded  and  numerous.  The 
hinder  scales  also  are  less  rounded,  less  close,  and  less  eon- 
spicuous  than  in  the  latter  genus.   {ZooL  Joum.,  md.  iL) 

Mtaeieapinte. 

Feet  weak,  formed  only  for  pwching,  generally  short 
(excepting  in  Todut),  but  alwavs  very  slender,  and  often 
syndactyly  Bill  more  or  less  aeptened.  Otwpe  with  stiff 
bristles.  Clawa  small,  considerably  curved.  lateral  toes 
unequal.  Inhabits  warm  and  tropical  latitudes,  but  ex- 
cluded irom  North  America.  (Sw.) 

This  extenitivesubfamilycon  tains  the  ordinary  Flycatchers, 
the  generality  of  which  do  not  exceed  the  dimensions  of 
Musdcapa  gritola.  Mr.  Swainson  remarks  that  the  bill, 
although  it  is  rarely  so  broad  as  in  the  EuryUdminet,  is 
much  more  flattened,  and  the  bristles  at  the  gape  are  more 
developed.  *  Their  whole  structure  also,*  continues  Mr. 
Swainson, '  is  more  slight  and  delicate ;  but  their  colouring, 
although  sometimes  elegant,  is  almost  devoid  of  vivid  tints. 
The  different  form  ana  length  of  the  bill  and  feet  furnish 
the  characters  by  which  the  genera  and  subgenera  are  dis- 
tinguished; while  the  species,  which  are  aceedingly 
numerous,  with  the  exception  of  the  genua  Todut,  are  only 
found  in  the  Old  World.  The  typical  genera  are  Todut 
and  Muicieapa;  the  aberrant  are  AfqgwipAuf,  JfoffoeAo, 
and  Rhipidura :  the  two  first  are  so  numerous  in  species  as 
to  contain  subgenera.'  Mr.  Swainson  then  enters  into  a 
lengthened  notice  of  the  different  genera  and  subgenera; 
exhibits  the  circle  of  Todus,  which  ne  considers  to  be  com- 
plete with  that  of  Jftucicapa;  and  gives  the  following  as  a 
table,  showing  the  comparison  of  Todut  with  the  orders  of 
birds,  and  the  tribes  of  the  Perchers. 

SubiteLen  ot  Oeuiu  Toddi.  Tribe*  of  Otdm  of 

Tomn.  Apatottw.  Percbem  Biidi. 

[Bill  •hoit;  ilp  Kbmpayi 
PUtb/Huntdan.  {    hookod;  noleltDrtMiUi  f   D»iTisaaT>».  RAimgii. 
t    rOTydbtiwiL  ' 

Co^opophnga.  { ^'^^^•y'^'"'  ^)  Fwnwnm.  Natatosh. 

PlalgiUn.         BiUa]etid«r.  Tixunomn.  Ouu.atomi. 

Tbis  illustration  Mr.  Swainson  considers  to  be  perfect. 
{ClasnJIcation  of  Birds,  part  iii.) 

The  genera  and  subgenera  of  the  Musdcapina  are.  in 
the  fourth  part  of  the  work  last  quoted,  placed  in  the 
following  order : — 

Rhipidura,  Horsf.  and  Vig. ;  Monacha.  Horsf.  and  Vig. ; 
Megaiophus,  Sw.;  Todus,  Auct.  (with  the  following  sub- 
genera:— Conopophaga,  Vieill. ;  Platyrhynchua,  Desm. ; 
Todus,  Linn. ;  Lepturut,  Sw. ;  Platystera,  izxd.  and  Selby) ; 
Mtueicapa,  Linn,  (with  the  following  subgenem : — Crypto- 
Imha,*  Sw. ;  Musdpeta,  Cuv. ;  JfwafFo,  Horsf.  and  Vig. ; 
Muscica^  Linn. ;  and  Hyliota,  Sw.). 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  more  than  a  selection  of  some 
of  these  forms,  and  we  must  coitfine  ourselves  in  this  article 
to  an  attempt  to  illustrate  those  of  RMpidtmh  Todtts,  and 
Muuneapa. 

Rhipidura. 

Omerie  CAoroefer.— Bill  short,  depressed,  broad  at  «he 
base,  compressed  at  the  apex,  the  culmen  arched ;  upper 
mandible  notebed  at  the  apex ;  nostrils  basal,  oval,  nearly 
covered  with  bristles  and  plumnles;  WcAm  ftirnished  with 
close-set  bristles,  generally  exceeding  the  mandibles  in 
length.  Wings  moderate,  subacuminate ;  the  first  quill 
shortest,  the  second  longer  by  twice,  the  third  and  fourth 
(which  last  is  the  longest)gradually  longer.  7<it7 elongated, 
patulous,  rounded  at  the  tip.  Feet  moderate,  slender ;  the 
aerotarsia  ani  paratarsia  entire.    (Vig.  and  Horsf.) 

Example,  Rhipidara flabell\fera. 

Z)f*cnp/ion.— Brown-black;  superciliary  and  postocular* 
spot,  throat,  points  of  the  wing-coverts,  and  stems  and  tips 
of  the  tail-feathers  white;  abdomen  inclining  to  ferruginous. 
(V.  and  H.)   This  is  the  Mutdeapafiab^ifBra  ot  Gmelin ; 
the  Rm-tailed  Flycatcher  of  Latham. 

Mr.  Vigors  and  Dr.  Honfleld  remark  that  the  flgtire  of 
this  species  given  by  Dr.  Latham  has  muefrmgre '«£)le.on 

•  SnMlIu 
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the  lateral  tail-fBatben  than  the  biid  deuribed  by  them, 
bat  they  odd  that  the  Dr.  affirms  that  the  apeeies  ii  subject 
to  much  variation. 

XTadtft.— Mr.  Caley,  stnaking  of  this  species  under  the 
name  a[ Pim-tail,  says,  'There  is  something  singular  in  the 
habits  of  this  bird.  It  frequents  the  small  trees  and  bushes, 
from  vhence  it  suddenly  c^s  at  its  prey,  spreading  out 
its  tut  Vke  a  fan,  and,  to  appearance,  turning  over  like  a 
tumbler  Pigeon,  and  then  immediately  returning  to  the 
same  twig  or  bough  from  whence  it  sprung.  These  actions 
it  continues  constantly  to  repeat.  The  skin  is  very  tender ; 
and  it  is  difficult,  after  having  taken  it  off  the  body,  to 
restore  it  again  to  its  proper  shape.' 

loco/tftw.— Australia.  Mr.  Caley  uys  that  tixe  species 
is  very  common  abont  Paramatta,  and  he  does  not  recollect 
having  missed  it  at  any  period  of  the  year.  Gmelin, 
quoting  Forster,  gives  New  Zealand  as  the  habitat. 


Todies,  he  adds,  arc  very  small  birds  of  America,  living 
upon  insects  which  they  catch  in  the  mud  or  in  the  water. 
*  They  are,'  says  he, '  in  trnth,  water  Moucherolles  ;  their 
wide  and  flattened  bill,  furnished  with  asperities,  or  teeth, 
permits  them  to  sift  the  mud  and  retain  their  prey :  they 
also  seek  for  small  insects  under  the  moss  and  on  the 
banks  of  small  atieams.* 

The  bird  is  placed  by  Mr.  Vigors  among  the  Fisn- 
rostres. 

Locality.—Tb»  Antilles. 


BMpldtm  fiftbelllfeni. 
Todus. 

Generic  Character. lengthened,  broad  throughout, 
contracting  suddenly  at  the  tip,  very  flat.  Bristles  short, 
weak,  or  none.  Tail  short,  very  slender,  rounded.  Legs 
long,  weak.  Toes  short;  the  outer  more  or  less  united  to 
the  middle  one.   Tropical  America  only.  (Bw.) 

Example,  Todus  viridis. 

Description.  —  Bright-green  above,  whitish  beneath ; 
throat  scarlet ;  sides  rosy ;  lower  tail-coverts  yellov.  This 
species  appears  to  bo  the  Rubeeula  viridie  etegantietima, 
Oreen  Sparrote,  or  Green  Humming'bird  of  Sloane  (Jam., 
vol.  2,  p.  306  ;  Ray,  £>^.  Append.,  p.  187);  Todus  tnridts, 
peciore  rubro,  rosiro  recto  of  Brown  (Jam.f  p.  476) ;  Todier 
de  St.Domingue  of  Buffon;  the  Green  7b(%rof  Soglish 
authors. 

Habits,  Food,  ^.—Sloane  says  of  this  specimen  that  the 
belly  or  stomach  was  pretty  thick,  and  very  well  filled 
with  cimieee  and  small  vermin  of  the  Uke  kind.  It  loves, 
he  adds,  melancholy  places,  and  scarce  will  stir  from  any 
one  till  they  take  it  '  It  is,'  says  Sloane  in  conclusion, 
*  one  of  the  most  beautiful  small  birds  I  ever  saw.'  Browne 
states  that  it  is  a  very  familiar  and  beautiful  bird,  and  will 
ofleu  let  a  man  oome  within  a  few  feet,  and  look  for  minutes 
together  at  it,  before  it  moves.  '  It  keeps.'  he  adds, '  much 
about  houses  in  the  countnr  parts,  flies  vory  slow,  and  pro> 
bably  may  be  easily  tamed. 

M.  Lesson,  who  places  the  genus  with  doubt  between 
^atyrhynchus  and  Myiagra,  says  that  the  birds  composing 
*  the  genus  have  the  greatest  approximations  to  the  King- 
fishers, near  which,  and  in  the  syndactylous  trib^  Cuvier 
has  arranged  them.  M.  Lesson  is  of  opinion  that  they  are 
united  to  the  Kingfishers  by  his  genus  Todiran^)ltus, 
though  be  at  the  same  time  observes  that  M.  Temminck 
admits  only  one  Tody,  viz.  Todus  viridis,  placing  it  near 
PitUvrhynehus  and  biafore  the  MouehertJtes,  an  opinion 
wtaictt  appears  to  M.  Lesson  to  be  well  founded.  The 


Todn*  viriOb.* 


Mu8cicai>a.   (Buialis,  Boie.) 

Generic  Character. — Bill  moderate,  triangular,  and  not 
much  dilated  at  the  base,  which  is  fUmished  with  long  and 
stiff  hairs.  Nostrils  basal,  lateral,  ovoid,  partially  covered 
with  hairs  directed  forwards.  Wings  rather  pointed;  first 
quill  small  and  spurious,  second  rather  shorter  than  the 
third  and  fourth,  which  are  the  longest.  Tail  rather  short 
or  moderate,  even  or  slightly  forked.  Feet  rather  strong; 
tarsus  and  middle  toe  lengthened ;  inner  toe  almost  as  long 
as  the  outer  toe. 

Example,  Musdcapa  grtsola. 

D«scnption.~-Al\  the  upper  parts  ash-brown ;  ftnehead 
approaching  to  whitish ;  a  longitudinal  stripe  of  a  deep 
brown  on  the  head ;  throat  and  middle  of  the  belly  white , 
sides  of  the  neok.  breast  and  sides  sprinkled  with  longitu- 
dinal stains  of  ash-brown. 

This  is  the  Gobe-mouche  proprement  dit  of  Buffon ; 
Gobe-mmche  gris  of  Temminck  :  Fliege^fanger  and  Ge 
Jleckter  Fliege^nger  of  the  Germans ;  Stoparola  of  Aldro- 
vandus  and  Ray;  y  Gtoybedog  of  the  antient  British: 
Spotted  Flycatcher  and  (provincial)  Beam-bird,  Rafler, 
Post-bird,  &c.,  of  the  modem  British. 

Geogra^ieal  Distribution,  Food.  Habits,  Reproduction. 
— ^The  Spotted  Flycatcher,  one  of  the  latest  of  our  summer 
visitants,  rarely  arrives  in  these  islands  before  the  latter  part 
of  May,  when  its  insect  food,  which  consists  principally  of 
flies  and  other  dipterous  insects,  abounds.  Its  mode  of  cap- 
turing them  is  well  described  by  White  in  the  passage 
quotM  at  the  commencement  of  this  article.  Temminck 
says  that  it  rarely  eats  caterpillars  and  ants.  Pennant  states 
that  it  is  very  fond  of  cherries ;  but  Mr.  Selby  says  that  he 
has  not  been  able  to  verify  this,  and  that  he  is  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  Greater  Pettychapt  (Sylvia  korteiuit\  a 

■  TlwattibidMU«tak«fhmlbaaKarMlaMt.SwdBM»*BMModMttoiaf 
'Zgolngfail  lUuMraliotti,'  »i  Mag  tlx  muM  dttfmeiiiUc  kmon  ta  n*. 
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keen  devourcr  of  all  tbe  smaller  fruits,  has  in  moat  in- 
stances been  mistaken  fbr  tbe  present  bird.  Tbe  same 
antfaor  tells  us  that  it  is  of  rare  occurrence  in  Scotland ;  Mr. 
Gould  says  that  it  is  found  throughout  England  and  a  por- 
tion of  Scotland,  wherever  there  exists  a  locality  suitable  to 
its  economy.  It  quits  us  to  September  and  October,  having 
bred  and  brought  up  Its  young  here.  M.  Temminck  says 
that  it  is  spread  in  Europe  as  far  as  Sweden,  and  that  it  is 
found  in  the  temperate  provinces  of  Russia ;  but  that  it  is 
rare  in  Holland.  Mr.  Selby  states  that  its  summer  or  polar 
migration  extends  as  far  at  Sweden  and  Norway.  The 
PriDce  of  Mnsigoano  (Svecchio  ComparaHvo)  notes  it  as 
rare  in  the  summer  near  Rome ;  and  as  found  in  Europe 
generally,  {Geograpkieal  and  Comparative  Litl.)  Mr. 
Gould  says,  *  The  Spotted  Flycatcher  appears  to  enjoy  a 
wide  range  over  tbe  continent  of  Europe,  being  generally 
dispersed  from  the  border  of  tbe  Arctic  circle  to  its  most 
southern  boundary;  and  we  faaive  also  frequently  observed 
it  amcmg  collections  from  India.'  The  nest,  loosely  eon- 
itructed  of  moss,  fibres, 'catkins  of  the  hazel,  or  smell  twigs 
lined  with  straw  and  wool  or  hair  and  feathers,  is  often 
placed  upon  the  jutting  ends  of  beams  and  raftera  in  tool- 
houses,  or  other  garden  or  farm  buildings,  whence  its  name 
of  Beam-birtL  The  four  or  five  eggs  are  greyisb-white, 
with  pale  orange-brown  spots.  When  the  young  are  able 
to  leave  the  nest,  the  parents  lead  them  to  some  place  where 
insects  abound.  There  the  young  soon  learn  to  capture 
their  prey  after  the  manner  of  tbe  old  birds. 

Tbe  sexes  are  alike  in  plumage.  Tho  young,  for  a  short 
lirae  after  they  begin  to  tly,  have  the  feathers  tipped  with 
Tellowiab-white,  which  gives  them  a  mottled  appearance. 
The  chirp  of  this  Flycatcher,  its  only  note,  is  weak. 


Hiiwieapa  OritoU  (ntale}. 
EuryUdmitue. 

Size  lai^  SUijicture  powerful.  Bfll  short,  excessively 
broad;  the  upper  mandible  convex  above,  dilated  at  its 
ban,  and  the  mai^ins  folding  over  those  of  the  upper  man- 
dible; the  tip  abruptly  hooked.  Wings  rather  short.  Feet 
ittong,  moderate.  The  outer  toe  connected  for  half  its 
length  to  the  middle  tee;  binder  toe  long;  inner  toe 
shortest. 

Ur.  Swainson,  who  gives  this  as  the  character  of  the  sub- 
lamily,  observes  that  the  Burylaimina  are  the  most  re- 
isarkable  birds  of  the  whole  family;  the  species  are  very 
few,  aod  tbzir  geographical  limits  seem  to  be  restricted  to 
the  hottest  parts  of  Indio,  where  they  inhabit  the  forests. 
'  In  size,'  continues  Mr.  Swainson,  *  they  exceed  all  others, 
■we  the  genus  Querula,  in  this  fomily.  being  about  the  sixe 
of  Btarliup,  while  the  enormous  breadth  of  their  bills  and 
the  peculiar  brightness  of  their  colouring  render  it  impos- 
Hble  lor  the  student  to  mistake  them  fbr  any  other  genus. 
The  bill  is  not  only  excessively  broad,  but  the  margins  of 
we  base  are  so  dilated  that  they  often  project  over  those  of 
the  lower  mandible,  while  its  substance  seems  much  more 
•olid  than  in  the  ordinary  Flycatchers.  Although  very  few 
^i«t  have  hitherto  hmn  discovered*  it  is  quite  cleat  that 


the  five  leadine  types  have  come  to  light,  although  only 
one  example  of  tne  genera  SerihpMu,  Ptariaoma,  and 
Platyttoma,  are  yet  known.  It  may  here  be  olnerved  that 
notwithstanding  the  great  width  of  the  hill  in  all  these 
birds,  it  is  nevertheless  much  more  convex  above,  and  in 
some  instances  is  even  more  raised  on  the  oulmen  than  any 
of  the  others ;  the  feet  also  and  the  whole  structure  of  the 
body  are  more  robitst.  Hence,  although  the  width  of  the 
mouth  and  the  great  size  of  the  head  would  indicate  this  to 
be  the  pre-eminent  typical  group,  yet  all  the  other  clmrac- 
ters  would  place  it  as  the  typical.  Serilophttt  is  evidently 
the  raaorial  or  crested  type;  and  it  departs  considcmbly 
from  the  others  by  the  only  species  yet  known  being  very 
fond  of  fruits;  this  is  in  conformity  with  tbe  strong  and 
remarkable  analogy  it  shows,  even  in  its  outward  appear- 
ance, to  the  wax-winged  chatterers  iBombycilla)' 

The  genera  given  by  Mr.  Swainson  in  the  *  Synopsis  *  ^e 
— Eurylaimuat^onf. ;  Cymbirhynchtu,  Vig. ;  Maiystomtu, 
Sw.  (both  of  which  are  placed  by  M.  Lesson  in  his  genus 
Erolla);  Ptantomut,  Sw.;  and  Serilo^ui,  Sw.  Mr. 
Swainson  coneidera  Eurytaimus  to  be  the  pre-eminent 
type ;  CymbirkyruJais  the  subtypical  typo ;  Plalystomtu  the 
lluirostral  type ;  and  Serilophus  the  rasoriol  type ;  by  which 
last  and  Meealopkus  regius  he  considers  that  the  Eurylai- 
mina  and  Mtucicapina  are  united.  Of  these  genera  wo 
select 

Eurylaimus. 

Genenc  Character.— h'xW  broader  than  the  head ;  under 
mandible  very  thin,  particularly  at  the  base.  Nostrils  basal, 
transverse,  oval;  the  aperture  naked.  First  quill  sliglitly, 
aecoad  almost  imperccptiUy  graduated.  Toil  short,  rounded. 


c 


a,  UU  of  EvitIbIbui  Janaleiu  mm  u  praAla ;  \  lima  aboni  «, 
•Rtoriitt  toM  of  Uia  MOM,  to  show  Ihotr  n^UVo  aouaxinb  (Honflald.) 

Example,  Eurytaimut  Jaoanictu  {EuryUntmu  Hort- 
Jteldii,  Temm.}. 

Z)ff«crt/7(ion.— Entire  length  eight  inches.  Head,  sides 
of  the  neck,  and  the  whole  of  the  neck  and  body  underneath 
violet,  or  rather  vinous,  vuring  in  intensity.  The  part  of 
tlie  forehead  around  the  bill  nearly  black.  Upper  part  of 
the  nock  brown,  darker  towards  the  back,  where  the  tint  is 
sooty.  Wings  very  deep  blackish-brown  above,  more  in- 
tense near  tbe  shoulder,  and  lighter  towards  the  extremity. 
A  yellow  streak  between  the  coverts  and  secondary  quilu. 
Wings  beneath  from  the  axille  to  the  shoulder  yellow, 
which  borders  the  wing  externally.  Tail-coverts  black  at 
the  base  and  yellow  at  the  tips,  so  that  the  rump  appears 
yellow,  which  is  the  colour  at  the  vent.  Two  intermediate 
tail-feathers  black,  four  next  on  each  side  black,  with  a 
white  transverse  band  near  the  extremity.  On  the  two 
external  feathers  the  band  is  near  the  middle,  and  rather 
Inroader.  Bill  reddish-brown  at  tbe  base,  with  both  man 
dibles  irregularly  variegated,  and  striped  towards  the  ex- 
tremity; cuhnen  yellowish;  cutting-fMges  intensely  black 
and  shining.  Tarsi  and  toes  dusky  yellowish ;  claws  browh, 
inclining  to  black. 

Geographical  Diatributwn  and  Habitt.-f^Qt,  Hurstold 
is  of  opinion  that  from  tha  o^^^ygltpef  «C:&^8dnm 
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j^ffleH  in  the  catalc^ue  of  a  xoological  coUectioo  matlo  in 
the  island  of  Sumatra  under  his  direction,  and  commuDi- 
cated  to  the  Linneao  Society,  we  can  also  in  BOtne  measure 
detenniae  the  range  of  this  genus :  *  It  extends,*  continues 
the  Doctor,  'from  Sumatra  eastward  to  Singapura,  and 
thence  south  to  the  eastern  extremity  of  Java  near  the 
Straits  of  Baly,  whore  I  discovered  it  in  the  year  1806; 
since  that  period  I  have  not  mot  with  it  again.  We  are  in- 
debted to  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  for  the  following  remarks 
on  the  first  species '  It  frequents  the  banks  of  rivers  end 
lakes,  feeding  on  insects  and  worms.  It  builds  its  nest  pen- 
dent from  the  hranoh  of  a  tree  or  bush  which  overhangs  the 
water.*  I  found  it  in  Java,  in  one  of  the  most  distant 
and  inaccessible  parts  covered  with  extenuve  forests  and 
abounding  with  rivers  and  marshes.* 


Dr.  Horsfield  placed  tne  genus  among  the  Meropida  or 
SyndaciyUe. 

MU'SCIDiC,  a  family  of  Dipterous  msects  of  the  subsec- 
tion Athericera.  The  msects  of  this  family  were  for  the 
most  part  included  in  the  genus  Muscahy  theolder  authors, 
and  Mxttcidte  may  be  regarded  as  the  typical  group  of  the 
second  great  division  of  two-winged  flies  (the  Brachocera), 
in  which  the  antennse  are  short  and  composed  of  only  three 
joints,  and  the  joints  of  the  palpi  are  reduced  to  one  or 
two. 

In  the  most  recent  work  on  Dipterous  insectb*  the  sec- 
tion Brachocera  is  divided  mto  three  groups: — first,  the 
HexaekMes,  in  which  the  proboscis  is  composed  of  six  sets 
in  the  females;  the  palpi  are  ovate  and  elevated  in  the 
males,  conical  and  decumbent  in  the  females,  and  adhering 
to  the  base  of  the  sets;  the  third  joint  of  the  antenns 
curved. 

The  second  subdivision,  TetrachtBtes,  is  thus  charac- 
terised : — proboscis  composed  of  four  setai ;  palpi  generally 
adhering  to  the  base  of  the  sets ;  third  joint  of  tne  antenns 
either  curved  or  simple,  with  the  stylet  usually  terminal ; 
wings  generally  with  four  or  five  posterior  cells. 

In  the  third  subdivision.  Dichoetei,  the  proboscis  has  only 
two  setcD,  the  palpi  are  generally  placed  on  the  base  of  the 
proboscis,  and  the  stylet  is  situated  on  the  upper  surface  of 
the  third  joint  of  the  antenDS :  the  wings  have  usually  but 
one  submarginal  cell ;  three  posterior  cells ;  the  anal  eell  is 
usually  short,  and  there  are  sometimes  no  transverse  cells. 

The  subsection  Athericera^  which  forms  one  of  the  sub- 
divisions of  the  great  group  Diehatet,  is  distinguished  by 
the  sucker  being  enclosed  in  the  proboscis ;  the  anteoDie 
having  the  last  joint  usually  patelliform.  In  the  Muteidto 
the  proboscis  is  always  very  distinct  and  susceptible  of  being 
entirely  retracted  within  the  oral  cavity;  the  sucker  is  com- 
posed of  two  pieces ;  the  stylet  of  the  antenna  is  usually 
plumose  to  the  apex ;  the  body  is  short  and  tolerably  broad ; 
the  eyes,  in  the  male  sex,  are  usually  contiguous. 

The  genus  Musca,  as  now  restricted,  contains  such  spe- 
cies as  nave  the  third  joint  of  the  antennn  twice  or  three 

•  •  HMoin  NatmlkdM  iDNdM-Diptini^'  \mi  11  If  acqiiut,  ii  tb»<  SuilM 


times  as  large  as  the  second ;  the  first  posterior  cellule  of 
the  wings  extends  to  the  margin. 

The  common  house-fly  {Musca  domettica  of  authors)  af- 
fords a  familiar  example  of  this  genus,  and  is  too  well 
known  to  require  description.  The  larvae,  called  maggots, 
live  in  putrid  substances. 

MUSCLE  is  an  animal  tissue  composed  of  bundles  of 
soft  and  usually  reddish  fibres,  endowed  with  a  peculiar 
power  of  contracting. 

The  muscles  are  divided  into  two  classes ;  the  voluntary 
and  the  involuntary.  The  former  class,  thou  over  which 
the  will  exercises  a  direct  control,  are  subservient  to  all  the 
actions  by  which  the  animal  is  placed  in  active  relation  with 
the  external  world,  as  in  all  the  motions  of  the  limba,  ot 
speech,  of  the  eyes,  ears,  Stc,  and  they  are  therefore  often 
called  the  muscles  of  animal  life;  the  latter  class,  compre- 
hending those  whose  actions  are  connected  with  the  inter- 
nal and  nutritive  Ainctions  of  the  body,  over  which  the  will 
has  no  immediate  or  constant  control,  form  the  muscular 
system  of  oi^anie  life,  as  the  heart,  ihe  muscular  coat  of  the 
stomach,  &o. 

Each  voluntary  muscle  is  composed  of  a  number  of  parallel 
or  nearly  parallel  fleshy  bundles,  enclosed  in  coverings  of 
,  cellular  tissue,  by  which  each  is  connected  with  and  at  the 
same  time  isolated  from  those  adjacent  to  it.  Each  bundle 
is  again  divided  into  smaller  fasciculi  similarly  enshcathed, 
and  so  on  through  an  uncertain  number  of  gradations  till 
one  arrives  at  the  muscular  fibre,  the  only  definite  and  fixed 
form  in  the  system,  and  the  only  part  which  possesses  cha- 
racters common  to  the  musclesof  all  classes  of  animals  The 
muscles  being  thus  divided,  each  fibre  or  each  fasciculus  may 
be  regarded  as  a  separate  contractile  organ,  which  though 
usually  acting  in  concert  with  those  adjacent  to  it.  is  capa- 
ble of  independent  contraction  ;  and  the  power  of  a  whole 
muscle  will  thus  be  et^ual  to  the  sum  of  the  powers  of  its 
separate  fibres,  and  will  bear  a  direct  proportion  to  their 
number. 

The  voluntary  muscular  fibre  is  of  a  cylindrical  or  prisma- 
tic form ;  its  diameter  (taking  the  average  of  the  results  of 
several  observations)  is  ^  of  an  inch,  and  it  varies  in  length 
in  difierent  muscles.  •  Each  fibre  is  enclosed  in  a  sheath  of 
extremely  delicate  cellular  tissue,  and  is  marked  externally 
by  transverse  strise,  by  which  it  is  at  once  distinguished 
ftom  the  fibre  peculiar  to  any  other  tissue. 

The  muscular  fibre  is  hollow,  and  contains  a  small  quan- 
tity of  glutinous  fluid  and  numerous  very  minute  filaments. 
These  Uaments  are  delicate  cylindrical  threads,  about 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  about  100  of  them  are  arranged 
parallel  to  each  other  within  the  fibre. 

Id  the  involuntary  muscles  the  fibres  and  hsciculi  are  not 
arranged  in  parallel  lines,  but  form  varied  interlacements, 
crossing  and  appearing  to  anastomose  with  each  other,  so  as 
to  present  only  a  trace  of  the  general  direction  in  which  they 
act.  The  fksciculi  are  connected  by  less  cellular  tissue  than 
those  of  the  voluntary  muscles.  They  are  generally  of  a 
paler  colour,  and  the  fibres  are  not  marked  by  transverse 
stria,  except  those  of  the  heart,  on  which  they  are  ftiutly 
visible. 

All  the  muscles  receive  large  arteries  and  veins  from  the 
trunks  passing  near  to  them,  whose  branches  run  in  the 
cellular  interspaces  between  the  fasciculi,  and  form  at  last 
an  irregular  network  among  the  fibres.^  They  receive  also 
a  large  supply  of  nerves,  probably  more  fhan  any  oth«  or- 
gans in  the  body.  Nearly  one-half  of  the  brain  and  spinal 
chord  is  for  the  supply  of  nerves  through  which  the  will 
may  act  upon  the  voluntary  muscles,  or  through  which  their 
motions  may  be  excited  by  other  stimuli.  Tne  involuntary 
muscles  are  chiefly  supplied  from  the  ganglionic  or  sympa- 
thetic system  of  nerves.  [Neevi.) 

Chemically,  the  muscles  are  composed  chiefly  of  fibrine. 
Those  of  animals,  which  form  a  large  portion  of  our  food, 
have  been  carefully  analyzed  hyBerxelius  and  many  others, 
who  have  found  that  the  muscular  tissue  generally  contains 
about  77  percent  of  water,  the  rest  being  composed  of  fleshy 
fibre  or  flbrine,  a  small  quantity  of  tax  and  gelatine,  albu- 
men, and  colouring  matter,  and  a  number  of  peculiar  extracts, 
of  which  the  chief  are  osmaiome,  on  which  the  odour  of 
meats  depends,  and  zomidine,  from  which  they  acquire  their 
peculiar  flavour.  The  nutritive  qualities  of  meat  are,  cateri* 
paribus,  in  direct  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  fibrine  which 
it  contains;  and  this  may  generally  be  judged  of  by  the 
strength  and  ruddiness  of  the  fibres :  benoe  the  more  nutritious 

quality  of  the  musdes  of  aduH  thuoT^wog  animala  aikd 

ig.  i._e   i}y  ^ 
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(tf  those  parts  of  animals  which  are  most  exerdied  i  though 
far  cooking  it  is  necenarj  to  avoid  the  toughness  of  fibre 
whieh  UBusily  ooincidBs  vith  gnat  strength  and  a  large 
quanti^  of  flbrine, 

Ibe  oolour  of  the  muaelM  is  dependent  mrtly  on  the 
blood  which  they  oontain,  but  chiefly  on  a  peculiar  colouring 
matter,,  very  nmilar  to  Uiat  of  the  blood,  which  is  fixed  in 
their  tissue.  Their  oolour  is  distinctly  though  remotely 
eonaeoted  with  the  quantity  and  condition  of  red  blood  in 
the  system,  and  its  depth  is  one  of  the  best  signs  of  robustness 
and  full  he&lth.  Thus  in  all  quadrupeds  and  birds  the  mus- 
cles are  more  or  less  red,  and  the  colour  is  deepest  in  the 
parts  which  are  most  actively  employed,  but  pale  and  scarcely 
perceptible  in  those  which  have  not  been  frequently  exerted, 
and  also  in  those  animals  which,  by  being  closely  stalled  and 
stabled,  are  killed  in  a  condition  of  great  debuity ;  hence 
the  difference  between  red  and  white  meats.  In  amphibia, 
which  have  less  red  blood  than  mammalia  and  birds*  the 
muKks  are  usually  pale :  in  fish,  which  have  still  lea^  they 
m,  with  the  OEoeption  of  the  heart;  and  those  iriiich  move 
^  fins  and  ue  particularly  exerted,  quite  white.  There 
sie  however  some  exceptions,  as  the  salmon  and  tunny. 
In  animals  of  a  still  lower  order,  the  muscles,  though  still 
preserving  the  same  structure,  are  all  quite  white. 

The  peculiar  vital  power  of  the  muscular  tissue  is  its  con- 
tractiUty ;  that  is,  the  power  which  its  fibres  possess,  when 
itimulat^  by  the  will  or  other  means,  of  shortening  them- 
selves, and  thus  approximating  the  points  to  which  their  ex- 
tremities are  attached.  When  muscles  contract,  they  become 
shcffter,  harder,  and  thicker,  but  their  actual  size  remains 
the  same,  for  what  they  lose  in  len^h  they  exactly  gain  in 
breadih  and  thickness.  The  fosciculi  are  also  wrinkled 
or  thrown  into  undulated  lines,  which  are  most  visible  when 
the  contraction  is  least  powerful  and  rather  trembling,  and 
the  fibres  vibrate  so  as  to  produce  a  distinct  sound.  The 
nne  powerful  the  oontraction,  the  more  rapid  are  the  vibra- 
tiuis  of  the  muscular  fibres,  the  higher  the  note  whidi  they 
produce,  and  the  greater  ibe  difBculhr  of  perceiving  them 
vith  the  eye.  The  simplest  method  of  observing  the  sound 
of  muscular  contraction  is  that  which  Dr.  WoUaston  pointed 
out  CCroonian  Lecture,'  1809);  when  the  tip  of  the  thumb 
or  of  one  of  the  fingers  is  put  into  the  ecctemal  ear,  while 
ume  of  the  muscles  of  the  former  are  in  a  state  of  contraction, 
a  sound  is  heard  like  that  of  carriages  running  rapidly  over 
B  distant  stone  pavement.  This  sound  is  not  heard  when  the 
same  degree  of  pressure  is  applied  to  the  same  part  by  any 
other  means  than  those  in  which  muscular  contraction  is  con- 
cerned. By  rubbing  a  piece  of  stick  over  the  notched  edge 
of  a  board  so  as  to  produce  a  similar  sound,  and  counting 
the  number  of  notohes  whose  edges  were  struck  in  a  given 
^me,  Or.  Wollaston  oonduded  that  the  number  of  vibra- 
tions of  a  contracted  muscle  is  between  twenty  and  thirty 
in  a  second.  Tlw  sound  thus  produced  has  acquired  gre^ 
importance  from  its  application  in  auscultation.  It  is  the 
cause  of  the  first  sound  of  the  heart  [Heart],  and  as  some 
iQodi&cation  in  its  tone  and  intensity  must  be  produced  by 
the  morbid  changes  to  which  thatoi^n  is  subject,  it  affords 
one  of  the  indications  for  the  diagnosis  of  its  diseases. 

The  relaxation  of  a  muscle  presents  phenomena  exactly 
the  converse  of  those  of  its  oon^action.  The  power  by  which 
the  Tolantary  muscles  are  lengthened  after  having  contracted 
is  generaUy  the  extonsion  to  which,  when  they  cease  to  act, 
they  are  subjected  by  some  other  muscles  (their  antagonists^ 
whose  action  is  the  opposite  of  their  own.  The  hollow  in- 
ToluQtary  muscles  are  usually  extended  after  contraction  by 
the  accumulation  of  fluids  or  other  substances  forced  into 
^r  cavities  by  some  external  power.  It  maybe  yet  a 
qaestioa  whether  muscles  have  a  vital  and  independent 
power  of  dilatation  as  well  as  of  contraction,  but  on  the 
whole  the  evidence  is  in  fiivour  of  their  possessing  such  a 
power,  fi>r  the  heart  will  contract  and  dilate-  when  empty,  if 
external  stimuli  are  applied,  and  the  hearts  of  reptiles  when 
bung  in  the  air  will  sometimes  go  on  contracting  and  dilat- 
ing  till  they  are  nearly  dry  and  stiff.  Were  tl^re  no  vital 
power  of  dilatation,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  bow  the  heart 
01  any  other  muscle  when  separated  from  the  body  should, 
kfter  having  once  contracted,  be  dilated  so  as  to  be  able  to 
contract  again. 

When  muscles  shorten  however  it  is  not  always  by  an 
exercise  of  their  peculiar  vital  contractility,  but  often  by 
their  elasticity,  by  which,  like  all  the  other  tissues,  thf^are 
slwa]n  maintained  in  a  certain  d^ree  of  tension.  Thus 
whan  a  masde  is  divided,  its  enw  retract  as  well  after 
P.  C,  No.  979. 


death,  or  when  its  nerves  are  cot,  as  during  life  and  health. 
It  is  by  this  power  that  muscles,  after  having  been  much 
extended,  generally  return  to  their  natural  sixe;  thus  when 
a  muscle  on  one  side  of  the  joint  of  any  limb  ahortens,  it  is 
evident  that  its  antagonist  on  the  opposite  ^de  must  be 
lengthened  in  the  same  propotion,  vaS  when  the  coDtraefr* 
ing  muscle  ceases  to  act;  the  elastici^  of  the  extended  one 
(increased  by  the  teiwon  tO  which  it  has  been  sulneoted) 
will  be  alone  sufficirat  in  most  casee  to  restm  the  umb  to 
its  position  of  rest 

The  actual  power  with  which  a  muscle  contracts  is  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  number  of  its  fibres  and  inversely  as 
their  length.  Hence  in  all  the  muscles  in  which  great 
strength  is  required,  as  in  the  chief  muscles  of  the  shoulder 
and  mp,  the  fibres  do  not  run  straight  from  the  general  point 
of  origin  to  that  of  insertion,  but  the  whole  mass  of  i  he  muscle 
is  divided  into  a  number  of  small  portions,  in  which  a  multi- 
tude of  short  fibres  are  attached  to  separate  points  within 
the  muadla^  so  that  thw  may  act  separately,  or,  when  great 
exertioi  is  necessary,  altogether,  and  with  nir  greater  power 
than  a  smaller  number  of  kmg  straight  flbces  could.  The 
strength  of  a  muscle  is  very  commonly  incmsed  by  iti 
fibres  not  running  parallel  to  the  line  in  whidi  Uie  muscle 
has  to  draw  the  part  to  which  it  is  attached,  but  with  vari- 
ous degrees  of  obliquity  to  that  line.  Thus  in  many  muscles 
the  fibres  and  ftsciculi  are  attached  obliquely  to  one  or 
both  sides  «F  a  tendon,  as  the  fibres  of  a  fbather  are  attached 
to  ite  shaft ;  by  which  arrangement,  though  each  muscular 
fibre  contracts  in  its  own  direction,  the  general  result  of 
their  contraction  and  the  direction  in  which  the  resistance 
will  act  upon  them  forms  an  oblique  angle  with  their  direc- 
tion and  much  of  the  danger  of  their  being  ruptured  is 
removed.  There  are  indeed  but  few  instances  of  rectilineal 
muscles  in  the  body ;  in  nearly  all.  the  fibres  are  placed 
more  or  less  obliquely  to  the  Une  in  which  they  have  to 
draw  the  part  to  which  they  am  attached;  a  plan  by  which, 
though  individually  they  lose  in  aotive  power,  they  gain  in 
resistance,  and  by  which  a  Ax  greater  number  may  in  the 
the  same  space  be  brought  to  hwr  upon  a  given  point 

An  almost  infinite  variety  of  arrangement  is  found  in 
the  musoular  fibres  adapted  to  the  especial  purpose  which 
each  muscle  has  to  fulfil,  whether  it  be  chiefly  strength  of 
action,  or  rapidity  or  extent  of  motion ;  and  all  are  guided 
by  the  nicest  mechanical  rules.  Wherever  strength  is  more 
necessary  than  a  wide  extent  of  motion,  the  fibres  are  in- 
creased in  numbsr  and  placed  obliquely  to  the  direction  of 
the  resistance ;  wherever  extent  of  motion  is  more  needed 
than  strength,  the  fibres  are  long  and  run  almost  straight 
from  one  point  to  the  other,  so  as  to  give  the  full  benefit  of 
their  contraction ;  whore  velocity  is  required,  they  are  placed 
at  a  part  of  a  lever  eloae  }iy  the  cmtre  of  motim,  the  resist- 
ance being  placed  on  a  part  more  distant  fhnn  the  centre. 
In  general  tbo  absolute  power  exerted  by  a  muscle  in  con- 
tracting is  much  lose  than  its  efficient  power,  a  great  part  of 
its  force  being  lost  in  its  being  inserted  obliquely  on  the 
lever  which  it  has  to  move,  or  in  the  distance  of  the  resistance 
from  the  centre  of  motion,  or  in  the  resistance  which  other 
muscles  and  the  adjacent  tissues,  which  have  to  he  extended, 
present,  &c.  But  it  is  constantly  found  that  where  power 
IS  lost,  a  corresponding  gain  of  velocity  or  extent  of  motion, 
or  of  convenience  and  compactness  of  form,  and  readiness  of 
action,  is  obtained. 

MUSCLE,  or  MUSSEL.  [MYrainx.] 

MUSES  {Museg,  in  Latin ;  Movvai,  in  Greek),  the  name  oi 
certain  sister  goddesses  in  the  Greek  mythology,  who  were 
supposed  to  preside  over  the  arts  of  poetry  and  music,  and 
the  sciences  of  history  and  astronomy.  The  original  concep- 
tion of  the  Muses  must  be  sought  fat  in  that  disposition  of 
the  human  mind  which  prompts  us  to  embody  abstract  ideas 
in  a  sensuous  form.  Such  seems  likewise  to  have  been  the 
origin  of  the  Graces,  Fates,  Furies,  and  other  mytholt^oal 
personages  of  that  class.  [Giucxs.]  In  the  instance  of  the 
Muses,  the  powers  of  memory,  music,  and  song  were  per- 
sonified into  individual  goddesses,  who  were  supposed  to 
inspire  men  with  these  gms.  At  first  Uie  Muses  were  said 
to  be  only  three :  Mneme,  ihat  is,  *  memory Melete,  or  *  me- 
ditation ;'  and  Aoide,  or  *  song  ;*  and  they  resided  of  old  on 
Mount  Helicon  in  BiBotia.  (Pansanias,  ix.  29.)  Accord 
ing  to  the  poet  Aicman,  they  were  the  daughters  of  Uranus 
and  Gaea,  or  the  earth.  Cicero  {De  Natura  Deorum,  m. 
21)  mentions  four,  namely,  Thelxinoe,  '  mind-soother ; 
Arehe,or  'beginning;'  Aoide;  and  Melete;  and  hesays 
that  they  were  the  ^baring  of  ^^tiS!^  Ji^drPO^ 
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TBR.}  Ha  goM  on  to  say  that  than  wen  othn  niiw 
in  nnmbwc.  born  of  the  third  Jupiter  (the  aon  of  Saturn) 
and  of  Mnemosyne ;  and  alao  a  third  ^niW  of  Muaei,  called 

Fieride>  by  the  poets,  who  were  the  daughters  of  the  tiiird 
Jupiter  and  Antiope,  and  were  similar  in  their  names  and 
equal  in  number  to  the  preceding.   Hesiod,  in  his  *  Theo- 

Sny*  (93),  reckons  nine  Mu8e%  daughters  of  Zeus  and 
nemosynok  and  gives  their  names  as  follows : — Calliope, 
Clio,  Melpomene,  Thalia,  Euterpe,  Terpsichore,  Erato, 
Polyhymnia,  and  IJrania,  and  he  says  that  Pieria  in  Ma- 
oedonia  was  their  first  dwelling-place.  These  are  the 
Muses  generally  alluded  to  by  the  poets.  It  appears  that 
the  worship  of  the  Muses  was  introduced  from  Macedonia 
into  BoBOtia,  Phocis,  and  other  parts  of  Hellas.  The  story 
of  the  contest  of  the  Muses  with  the  nine  daughters  of 
Pierus,  a  Macedonwn,  who  pretended  to  rival  the  Muses  in 
singing,  hut  were  vanquished  and  changed  into  magpiea 
(Ovidius.  MeUanorph^  v.)  may  have  been,  as  some  orilioi  have 
eoi^ectured,  an  allegory  origUiating  in  the  national  yuan 
of  the  Oreeks,  to  show  their  superiority  hi  the  arts  and 
sciences  over  ^ir  Macedontui  neighbours.  The  Thraotan 
hard  Thamyris  tried  a  like  chance,  with  a  like  result'  he 
had  his  eyes  put  out  and  was  deprived  of  bis  lyre. 

Homer  mentions  the  Muses  as  the  goddesses  of  eon^, 
who  inhabited  lofty  Olympus,  but  he  doM  not  speeify  thetr 
number  or  names.  In  ^e  second  book  of  the  iUad  he  in- 
vokes them,  *  to  whom  all  things  are  known,'  to  assist  his 
memory  while  he  is  enumerating  the  leaders  of  the  Greek 
forces  at  Troy.  The  oocupations  of  the  Miues  were  sing- 
ing, danoing,  and  atteudmg  the  banquets  of  the  Gods. 
They  were  the  attendants  of  Apollo  and  also  of  Bacobus, 
The  name  Musa  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  derived  ftom  a 
Greek  verb  which  means  *  to  disoover,'  because  the  Muses 
were  said  to  be  aoquainted  with  reemdite  mjnieries  and 
fliture  events;  bnt  tnis  etymology  is  nmre  trifling,  and  the 
origin  of  the  name  is  unknown.  Thev  were  represented  as 
handsome  and  modest  virgins,  drBtsed  in  long  tunics,  with 
wreaths  of  laurtl,  ivy,  w  palm  leaves  on  thehr  heads.  It 
was  only  in  later  ages  that  peculiar  attributes  were  given  to 
each  of  tham  by  tho  artist^  and  a  peouliar  department  of 
aeienee  was  assigned  to  each  by  the  poets.  In  several 
paintings  of  Herculuieum  they  are  represented  with  their 
respective  attributes,  and  with  their  respective  names  writ- 
ten under  each.  By  comparing  these  with  several  rilievos, 
medals,  and  mosaicB,  their  identity  becomes  confirmed. 
(Millin,  GaUrie  Mythologiqug,  plates  19  to  39.  and  expla- 
nation thereof)  The  following  is  a  lirt  of  thein,  with  the 
alluorical  meaning  of  their  names:— 

Clio,  from  cMo,  *to  celebrate  glorious  deeds/  fs  te^tte- 
aented  with  a  scroll  in  her  hand,  and  also  sometimes  with  a 
'■crininm'  to  keep  MSB.  in,  by  hv  side.  Bhe  has  htm 
ityled  the  Muse  of  History. 

Calliope*  *  fine  voioe,'  is  repremited  with  tablets  Uid  a 
style ;  sometimes  with  a  trumpet  in  her  hand ;  in  some  in- 
itancei,  as  at  Heroulaneum,  with  a  scroll  like  Clio.  She 
waa  the  Epie  Muse. 

Melpomene,  *  the  lii^r,'  wears  a  royal  diadem  round 
her  head,  and  a  wreath  of  vine  leaves,  wiUi  oothumi  on  her 
feet ;  a  mask  in  one  band,  and  a  olub  in  the  other.  She 
Was  the  Muse  of  Tragedy. 

Thalia, '  the  joyou^  the  Muse  of  Corned/,  is  also  «rowned 
with  vine  leaves,  has  a  crook  in  one  hand  and  a  gntoaque 
mask  in  the  other. 

Euterpe, '  the  pleadi^,*  MRiea  a  double  finte.  She  pre- 
sided over  music 

Terpsichore,  *  danoe-loving,'  carried  a  lyiVk  nnd  ycesided 
over  lyric  poetry  and  danoe. 

Brato, '  the  lovely,'  carries  also  alyre.  Bhe  wis  the  Muse 
of  elegv  and  amatmry  song. 

Polyhymnia,  'of  many  smigs,'  is  represented  wrapped  up 
in  her  cloak,  and  buried  in  meditation,  with  the  fore- finger  tfP 
her  right  hand  aorosa  her  mouth,  in  token  of  reserve  and 
caution.  She  was  the  Muse  of  reUgtona  aong,  allflgorie^ 
and  mythical  strains. 

Urania, '  the  heavenly,'  has  the  globe  and  conpasses  in 
her  hands,  which  are  the  emblems  «  ber  calling,  astronomy. 

The  corruption  which,  in  the  course  of  ages,  pervaded 
mythological  symbols,  did  not  Bpaie  the  Muses,  and  ac- 
cordingly we  find  their  chastity  denied  by  several  writers. 
According  to  ApoHodorus,  Ovid,  end  others,  Clio  had  Or- 
thoM  by  Apollo,  Euterpe  bad  Rhosus  by  <he  Btrymon, 
CMUope  waa  the  mother  of  the  Aliens  hy  Aohelous,  &c 
&vmiTit*  hauata  of  the  MtM»  irare^  Mount  hnnr 


sus  in  niooii,  HelieOD  in  BoBOtia,  Piaritt^  Findua»  and 
Obmpw^  in  Theasa^,  &o.  The  swan,  tlw  nighUngale, 
ami  the  grasshoppw  wm  aaered  to  thMs.  Tm  Roman 
poets  called  the  Muses  Camenn,  an  Etrusoan  name— for  it 
appears  that  theStnueana  had  alao  tlwir  Muses  (Mtcali) — 
and  also  Pierides. 

((^uxer,  Symbokk  und  Mytholo^i*  ;  Petnsen,  De  Mw- 
tamm  Origins,  in  Miinte^s  MtteeUartBa  Ht^ienaia ; 
HermannuB,  DtMtmt^mnaiibtu ;  Mdlin,  OaiirieMytkolo- 
giout;  T^eiAKU(f%Mythoio/n<^AniietUQr«8e8<md  Itaiu.) 

MUSE'UM,  a  place  dedtoated  to  the  Muses,  from  the 
Greek  Moiumon  (Mowntbr) ;  hence  any  place  irii«re  learn- 
ing is  pursued,  or  which  is  set  apart  as  a  repoutory  fbr 
thii^  that  have  some  immediate  relation  to  the  arts,  is 
so  termed.  The  earliest  institution  we  are  acquainted  with 
which  received  this  appellatimi  was  the  museum  founded  at 
Alexandria  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  The  buildings  of 
this  institutkm  wen  anerwntds  Mlarged  1^  the  emperor 
Glaadius.  (Suet,  Cimtf.,  4».) 

MUSGRAVE,  WIIUAM,  borti  hi  1887,  in  the  comity 
of  Somerset,  studied  at  Oafbrd,  where  he  took  his  degiee 
of  M.D.  In  1684  he  became  secretary  to  the  Royal  8o- 
dety  of  London.  In  16>1  he  fixed  his  residence  at  Exeter, 
where  be  practised  aa  a  physician,  and  lAere  he  died  in 
1721 .  Dr.  Musgrave  waa  a  good  scholar,  and  well  versed  in 
antiquihr.  He  published— 1, '  Geta  Britannicus,*  being  the 
liib  of  Geta  by  (Japitolinus,  with  notes,  to  which  he  anded 
a  dissertation  by  wajr  of  commentary.  8,  'Julii  Vilalia 
Efritapbium,  cum  Notis  Criticis  H.  Dodwelli,  et  Commen- 
tario  Ouil.  Mu^rave.'  This  is  a  commentary  on  a  Roman 
epitaph  found  near  Bath.  3, '  De  Aquilta  Romania  £pis- 
tola.*  4, '  De  Legionibus  Epistola.'  A,  *  Belgium  Britan- 
nieum,  in  quo  illius  limites,  Fluvii,  Urbes.  Vise  Militares, 
Populua,  ungna,  Dei,  Monomenta,  alteque  permnlta  ela- 
riuset  uberiua  ezponuntur,'  Svo,  1719.  He  wzeto  also 
several  medieal  works. 

MUSGRAVE,  8AMUEU  M.D.,  the  grandson  of  the 
above,  also  practised  as  a  physician  in  ^eter,  and  died 
there  in  1788.  Besides  a  few  works  on  medical  subject^ 
be  was  the  author  of  '  Exercitationes  in  Suripidera,*  6vo^ 
Leyden,  17S2;  '  Animsdversiones  in  Sophoclem.'  3  vols. 
8voq  Oxford,  1800;  and  'Two  Dissertations— 1,  On  the  My* 
thology  of  the  Greeks ;  3,  An  Examination  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton's  Objections  to  the  Chronology  of  the  Olympiads.' 
He  also  assisted  in  tbe  edition  of  Euripides,  4  vols.  8vo^ 
Oxford,  177S.  Schweighauser,  in  his  edition  of  Appian. 
Las  cited  many  of  Musgrave's  emendations  and  conjectures 
on  that  Buibor  from  the  marginal  notes  in  Musgrave's  copy 
of  Appian.  Schweighauser  jusdy  calls  him  a  good  Greek 
schoUr  and  an  acute  oritio. 

MUSHROOM.  The  speeles  of  mushroom  nsnallj  cul- 
tivated is  the  A^isfieiu  oampevtrit.  In  the  order  of  fungi, 
wMefa  inelndes  that  plant,  molt  speeiaa  ate  poisuiona,  ud 
fetal  omseqnencea  uve  resulted  flrom  kporance  of  tbe 
dbaracten  by  which  the  wholesome  mushroom  is  distin- 
guished from  such  allied  species  as  are  liable  to  be  mis- 
taken for  it  These  characters  have  been  already  vointed 
out  [AaAKiom.]  What  remains  to  be  notieed  ralatea  to 
cultivation. 

Mushrooms  are  indigenous ;  they  spring  up  abundantly 
in  fields  where  cattle  have  been  pastured,  tr  the  soil  ana 
temperature  prove  fevourabte  for  the  development  of  the 
mawn,  a  term  which  is  applied  to  the  substanee  in  which 
the  reproductive  principle  is  embodied,  vhit^  mesents  to 
the  naked  eye  the  appearanee  of  whitish  mourainesi,  and 
which  is  in  reality  the  flocculent  subterranean  stem,  while 
the  mushroom  itself  is  the  fruit  In  this  state  spawn  may 
be  kept  for  years  if  moistore  be  withheld ;  bnt  tT  tbe  latter 
be  supplied,  {n  eoiijunetion  with  a  proper  degree  of  tem- 
peraturei  It  is  ftarther  deviriOMd  into  white  fllamente  and 
tnbendes,  wUeh  ultimately  rise  above  the  soil  in  the  form 
of  mushnmns.  These  sprmg  up  scxnetimes  singly,  but  fr^ 
quently  in  a  gr^arious  manner. 

Mushrooms  appear  in  the  fields  chiefly  aftnr  Midsum 
mer.  in  ^e  months  of  July,  August,  and  most  abundantly 
in  September.  On  a  ten  years*  avenge  the  tempernture  of 
these  months  respeetivdy  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Loudoo 
hss  been  found  to  be  64",  62°,  and  67° ;  and  in  the  same 
periods  the  temperature  of  the  earth  (me  foot  below  the  sur- 
feoe  is  a  few  degrees  higher ;  hut  at  i!b»  depth  of  two 
three  inches,  where  the  v^tating  spawn  is  situated,  the 
tempen^in  tot  '^^^^^^^J^^ 
M  ,  WBUft  such  notwettner  conlnnieii^^nnlixooms  art 
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melynetwith!;  butwhentheatniofpbardo1iaiigetto»liuntid 
state,  find  wh«n  the  e«rth  beoomei  iufficiently  moistened 
luid  lowered  in  tempenture,  in  ooniequenoe  of  rain  aod  ab- 
senoe  of  aun-beat,  to  between  60°  and  65%  muihroonu  beoome 
plentiful.  HeaoB  it  may  be  cuncluded  tbat  ^lawn  will  not  ba 
injured  b;  a  beat  of  80**  during  what  vuj  be  termed  ita 
undei^imd  state  of  pnwreuion.  This  ii  eombwated  by 
the  bat  that  spawn  introdiioed  into  melon'frames  when  the 
beds  an  moulded,  inereaaes  whilst  the  melons  ace  gcowu  in 
n  heat  of  about  80",  and  when  the  melon  crop  ia  over,  the 
frame  cleared,  and  the  beat  of  the  bed  naturally  abated,  a 
gentle  watering,  with  shade,  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  bring 
up  an  exoellent  crop  of  mushrooms  from  the  spawn  so  de- 
posited. It  is  evident  from  what  has  been  stated  that  the 
spawn  requires  a  high  temperature  for  its  diffusion ;  but 
when  this  has  taken  place  a  declining  temperature  is  requi- 
site, till  gradually  the  bottom  heat  is  lowered  to  60"  or  65', 
and  the  temperature  of  the  air  limited  between  55"  and  66% 
when  the  produotion  first  appears  above  the  soiL 

With  regard  to  moisture  it  may  be  observed  that  a  dry 
atmoqihere  is  ii^urious,  not  only  to  ar^cial  nops,  but  also 
to  those  in  the  fields;  for  the  latter  warm  foggy  morninga 
an  most  bvourable,  and  these  iliould  ba  imit^M  as  olos«y 
in  cultiviUion  as  einnmstances  will  psnnit.  A.  gentle  steam 
is  more  easily  maintained  iq  musnroom-honses  than  in 
structures  adapted  for  other  subjects  of  cultivati(^n  where 
light  is  an  olyeet  of  importance ;  but  mushrooms  do  not  re- 
quin  its  agency,  and  consequently  a  glass  roof  is  unneces- 
sary :  on  the  contrary,  the  roof  and  walls  where  they  are 
intended  to  be  grown  should  be  oomposed  of  such  sub- 
stances as  will  causa  the  least  |M)8sible  oondenaation  of  the 
internal  vapour,  and  wbiob  an  in  Qtbar  nspects  aUgibls  for 
the  purpose. 

A  thatched  roof  of  a  good  thickness  is  very  proper ;  a 
slated  or  tiled  one  is  on  the  contrary  objectionable  unless  a 
ceiling  be  formed  under  it  If  the  cavity  between  the  ceiling 
and  tiie  external  covering  were  filled  with  dry  moas.  a  more 
oompleUi  protection  vould  be  formed  against  any  suddm 
Tictssitudos  of  cold  and  heat,  an  olgect  of  importanoe 
towards  sneeess  either  in  the  cold  winter  months  or  during 
the  graatest  heat  of  summer. 

The  maternls  of  which  beds  for  growth  of  moshrooms 
are  oomposed  usually  contain  spawn ;  but  aa  thc^  may  or 
may  not  liappen  to  do  so,  it  is  necessary  to  be  provided  with 
some,  in  order  that  it  may  be  introduced  when  the  beds  ue 
in  the  best  state  for  accelerating  its  development  Spawn 
may  be  purohoaed;  or  a  small  quantity  having  been  pro- 
cured about  old  melon-beds,  horse-tracks  under  cover,  dry 
places  where  cattle  usually  take  shelter,  orelsawhers,  it  may 
be  propagated  by  incorporating  to  the  consistency  of  mortar  a 
quantity  of  borse-droppinga,  cow-dung,  and  loam ;  and  if  the 
last  be  taken  from  places  where  mushrooms  have  been 
grown,  so  much  the  better.  This  composition,  or  in  Ihct  any 
one  of  a  similar  kind  tbat  may  be  equally  adapted  for  a 
matrix  whn«ia  the  spawn  may  extend  itself  should  be 
spread  to  the  depth  of  three  inches,  and  afterwards  eut  into 
eakai«  or  formed  into  small  flat  bricks  with  one  or  two  holes 
in  each,  into  wbioh  pwtions  of  the  pnvioasly  collected 
spawn  are  inserted.  The  bricks  should  be  in  a  firm  state 
when  the  spawn  is  introduced,  but  not  dry.  The  whole 
should  then  be  formed  into  a  pile,  not  too  eom^ot,  some 
spawny  soil  being  sprinkled  as  the  strata  are  being  depo- 
sited, u  such  can  be  readilj^  obtained,  and  a  covering  of  hot 
dung  applied.  In  a  short  time  the  spawn  becomes  diffWd 
throughout  the  mass ;  and  whenever  this  is  found  to  be  the 
case,  the  bricks  must  be  uncovered  and  allowed  to  dry. 
for  the  purpose  of  atrestins  the  progress  of  vegetation  in 
the  spawn  till  it  is  required  for  use. 

Various  compositions  have  bean  suooessfiilly  employed  in 
the  formation  of  mushroom-beds.  Hotse-dung,  chiefly  fresh 
dropping  or  with  only  some  of  the  shortest  litter  inter- 
mixed, IS  howem  prineipally  estesmed ;  and  Mich  should 
ba  eollectad  when  the  hones  are  not  on  green  fbod,  but 
are  bemg  fod  on  com,  or  on  eorn  and  bay.  If  the  beds 
an  intended  to  be  formed  of  considerable  tbiekness,  which 
some  prafer  because  they  continue  longer  in  a  bearing  state, 
than  it  is  proper  that  the  firesb  dung  should  he  mixed  with 
some  old  hot-bed  materials,  or  with  light  loam,  in  such 
proportion  as  wilt  prevent  a  too  violent  fermentation.  In 
all  cases  the  composition  should  only  possess  sufficient 
moisture  to  induce  fermentation.  It  may  then  be  com- 
pactly deposited  in  my  dark  situation  where  the  temperature 
and  modetata  looistun  of  tb«  atmoiph«r9  am  be  nodwid 


eongenialt  tither  in  luxes  that  are  moveable  or  in  suoh  aa 
are  Axed  oq  purpose  along  the  walls  of  a  shed  or  mushroou- 
bouse.  the  construction  of  which  may  be  tbat  of  any  con- 
venient form,  provided  its  adaptation  to  the  principles  here 
mentioned  be  kept  in  view.  The  bed  should  not  however 
ba  in  immediate  eontaat  with  the  ground,  unless  under  m- 
oumstances  wbioh  may  occasion  the  latter  to  posaeaa  % 
temperature  of  between  60<*  and  Sf^. 

It  is  desirable  tbat  the  materials  should  not  ferment 
higher  than  80°  i  when  slowly  on  the  decline  from  this 
temperature,  the  spawn  should  be  introduced  by  inserting 
small  pieces  merely  within  the  surface  of  the  bed,  through 
which  It  will  soon  become  diffused ;  and  whilst  this  is  being 
efi^ted,  a  covering  of  rich  loam  to  the  depth  of  two  indies 
is  spread  over  tbe  bed,  which,  as  well  as  the  whole  of  the 
material]^  should  be  rendered  very  compact 

Extremes  of  moisture  and  dryness  are  alike  to  be  avoided. 
Watering!^  whm  at  all  neoessary,  should  be  light ;  and  it  is 
particularly  essential  that  the  water  should  be  of  an  equal 
tempenture  with  the  bed.  A  covering  of  hay  and  mats  is 
vei^  useful  for  preserving  uniformity  of  temperature  and 
moisture  in  the  beds,  especially  in  situations  not  adapted  for 
having  the  regulation  of  then  oonditions  AilW  at  oommand. 

Aa  woodra  abelTea  or  boxes  an  soon  rotted  hv  tbe  dung, 
brick  arches  have  been  in  some  cases  substitntea;  butdieaa 
oeoupy  much  space.  Slate  would  be  a  better  matwiaU 
since  it  can  be  had  of  ample  dimensions  and  of  sufficient 
strength.  The  shelves  may  be  of  any  convenient  width; 
hut  in  order  tp  contain  a  sufficient  depth  of  materials  for 
producing  the  requisite  d^rec  of  fermentation,  tbe  front 
Ied|e  ou^ht  to  be  at  least  eight  inches  deep. 

Objections  have  been  made  to  the  use  of  slate  on  aoeount 
of  its  not  absorbing  moisture,  whilst  at  the  same  time  it  occa- 
sions condensation.  Moisture  may  indeed  be  observed  to  be 
very  oopioualy  deposited  on  slate,  but  thia  only  takes  place 
when  the  temperature  of  the  slate  is  lower  than  tbat  of  the 
air  in  contact  with  it  Therefon  in  a  mushroom-house 
properly  regulated  no  eondensation  would  take  place,  for  as 
the  materisM  of  the  beds  an  at  leut  always  as  warm  as  the 
atmosidien  of  the  house,  and  in  gsnerally  mon  so,  the 
slates  in  contact  must  be  equally  warm,  ind  ooasequently 
not  liable  to  tbe  above  objection. 

MUSIC  (JliM^tM,Fr.;  AfMtca,LBt;  Hovnnft,  Or.,  from 
fwSem  a  MttM  or  tong)  ia  the  artistic  union  of  inarticulate 
soundi  and  rhythm,  exciting  agreeable  sensations,  and 
raiai^  mental  images  and  emotions  directly  or  indirectly 
pleasing.  Such  is  pure  unmixed  music.  When  conjoined 
to  poetry,  it  is  an  art  not  of  diminished  importanoe,  but 
of  a  dependent  nature,  its  office  then  being  to  enforce  the 
meaning  of  the  words  and  add  a  colouring  to  them.  As  an 
adjunct  it  is  a  beautiful  illustntion  of  language;  combined 
with  tbe  sister  art,  it  becomes  a  highly  ornamented  kind  of 
eloquence.  Hence  it  will  be  seen  that  we  widely  difibr 
from  one  who  has  been  looked  up  to  as  an  unquestioiH 
^le  authority,  from  the  eelabntad  Ronasean,  whose  well- 
known  deflnitkm  of  muaio— *  Tart  da  combiner  dn  sons 
d'una  manibre  agriable  &  roreille*  (Me  art  amibimng 
mmdt  in  a  mamtur  agretabU  to  the  ear)— has  been  so  gene- 
nlly  received,  and  even  adopted  by  those  whose  capacities  and 
knowledge  might  have  enabled  them  to  take  a  much  more 
enlarged  view  of  the  subject  One  very  learned  Frenchman 
however  has  repudiated  the  d^rading  description  given  1^ 
his  distinguished  countryman :  M.  Vitloteau  stamps  it  with 
the  epithets  insignificant  and  vulgar,  considering  it  absurd 
and  puerile ;  for  with  as  much  propriety  might  oratory  be 
be  described  n  the  art  of  aombirdng  word*  in  a  moaner 
agreeable  to  the  ear,  or  painting  a»  the  art  qf  combining 
eoioure  in  a  manner  agreeable  to  the  eye. 

Musie  is  a  kind  of  language,  and  as  suoh,  says  Metas- 
tasio.  it  poaaesses  that  advantage  over  poetry  which  a  uni- 
versal language  has  mrer  a  particular  one;  for  this  last 
speaks  only  to  ito  own  ago  and  country ;  the  other  speaks 
to  all  ages  and  conntvies.  James  Harris,  in  bis  philosophi- 
cal Ditamrae  on  Mueie,  Rnuting,  mid  Poetry^  expresses 
tbe  same  opinion,  even  going  to  tbe  length  of  aanrting, 
tbat  while  a  description  in  words  has  rarely  any  relation  to 
the  several  ideas  of  which  those  words  era  tbe  symb(d8, 
'  musical  imitations  are  intelligible  to  all  men.*  Musio  is  a 
language  that  speaks  by  imitating,  and  as  such  it  is  under- 
stood by  those  who  have  successfully  studied  the  art,  and 
likewise  by  mere  amateurs,  who,  with  littie  if  any  know- 
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ing  its  peffbrmanoe ;  but  it  cbq  only  express  passion  and 
lentiment  very  generally,  and  commonly  fiuls  when  it 
attempts  to  particularise.  This  want  of  absolute  decision 
in  what  is  called  musical  language  is  by  some  writers 
recltoned  among  its  advantages,  became  it  gives  the 
hearer  great  latitude  in  interpreting  it,  which  m  tuually 
does  in  a  manner  as  congenial  as  possiblfl  to  his  own 
fteliiigs  at  the  Ume.  Msoome  de  Staiit  goes  m  fbr  as 
to  prefo  imtrumnUal  to  vocal  mosie^  on  account  ct  the 
vagamen  wUdi  i^o  thinks  one  of  the  attributes  of  the 
ftrmer— tht^  very  same  vagueness  which  Fontenelle  meant 
to  impute  to  it  as  an  ^r^ious  feult,  when,  in  a  transport 
of  impatience,  he  exclaimed, '  Sonate,  mte  me  veux  tu  f ' 
Burke  s  opinion  however  coinoides  with  Madame  de  Stael's. 
if  it  did  not  actu^ly  prompt  it.  He  says,  *  the  passions  may 
be  oonaiderably  operated  upon,  without  presenting  any  image 
at  all,  by  certain  sounds  adapted  to  that  purpose,  of  which 
we  have  a  sufficient  proof  in  the  acknowledged  and  power- 
fill  eSeots  of  instrumental  music'  He  however  soon  after- 
wards adds,  that '  in  reality  a  great  cleamess  helps  but  little 
towards  affecting  the  passions,  as  it  is  in  some  sort  an  enemy 
to  all  enthusiasm  whatever.*  This  is  rather  startling  as  a 
general  proposition :  if  we  admit  it  as  applied  to  vocal  mtuie, 
we  most,  d  fortimit  allow  that  the  finest  oompontions  of 
Aat  kind,  which  certainly  leave  notbiuK  to  the  imagination 
id  the  henrer*  exercise  iHde  if  any  influence  over  the  pas- 
sions. But  being  decidedly  opposed  to  such  an  opinion,  we 
must  condemn  it,  though  advanced  by  the  eminent  writer 
of  the  Enmdryeoneemtng  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  and 
snpported  oy  tne  distinguisfaed  author  of  Allemagne.  No 
one  has  written  in  a  more  enthusiastic  strain  on  the  power 
of  music  in  imitating  than  Rousseau.  The  reader  of  the 
article  *  Imitation,'  in  his  Dictionary,  will  find  little  diffi- 
culty in  believii^  all  that  is  said  of  Orpheus  and  Ampbion, 
if  he  suffers  himself  to  be  convinced  by  the  florid,  declama- 
tory, extravagant  passage  to  which  we  allude.  The  writer 
of  the  first  Bridgewater  Treatite,  Dr.  Chalmers,  has  argued 
no  less  earnestly  in  fevour  of  that  musical  languageof  which 
we  are  speaking.  'Music,*  he  says,  *  apart  from  words,  is 
powerfully  fitted  both  to  represent  and  awakm  the  mental 
processes,  insomudi  tba^  without  the  aid  of  spoken  cha- 
racters, many  a  story  of  deepest  interest  is  most  impressively 
told,  many  a  noble  m  tender  sentiment  is  most  emphatic 

cally  conveyed  by  it  The  power  and  expressiveness 

of  musie  may  well  be  regarded  as  a  most  beauteous  adap- 
tation of  external  nature  to  the  moral  constitution  of 
man  Its  sweetest  sounds  are  those  of  kind  affec- 
tion: its  sublimest  sounds  are  those  most  expressive  of 
moral  heroism,  or  most  fitted  to  prompt  the  aspirations  and 
resolves  of  exalted  piety.'  Fontenolle,  on  one  side,  and 
Rousseau,  with  Dr.  Chalmers,  on  the  other,  are  at  the  two 
extremes  on  this  qbestion :  the  one,  from  a  deficiency  of 
musical  feeling,  granting  too  little ;  the  others,  from  an  ex- 
cess of  it,  admitting  too  mudi. 

A  musical  sound. — which  is  a  cnrious  compound  of  other 
Bounds,  called  iMimonies,  resulting  flrom  a  number  of  vibnt- 
tkins  in  equal  times, — when  produced  by  a  fine  voice,  a  ridi- 
toned  violoncello,  or  a  '  mellow  horn,*  excites  in  all  who 
possess  a  moderate  share  of  nervous  sensibility,  a  pleasurable 
sensation ;  and  this.  Sir  John  Herschel  obs^ves, '  is  per- 
haps the  only  instance  of  a  scDsation  tor  whose  pleasing 
imptession  a  distinct  and  intelligible  reason  can  he  as- 
signed.' 

Dr.  Beattie  does  not  think  it  absurd  to  suppose  that  the 
body  may  be  mechanically  affected  by  sound.  be  says, 
*  in  a  church  one  feels  the  floor  and  the  pew  tremble  to  certain 
tones  of  the  organ ;  if  one  string  vibrates  of  its  own  accord 
when  anollier  is  aound^  near  it,  of  equal  length,  tension, 
and  thickness ;  if  a  person  speaks  loud  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  a  ha^ichord.  and  often  bean  the  stringa  of  the 
instrument  murmur  in  the  same  tone,  we  need  not  wonder 
that  some  of  the  finer  fibres  of  the  human  ftame  should  be 
put  in  a  tremulous  motion  when  they  happen  to  b«  m  nninn 
with  any  notes  proceeding  from  external  objects.*  Host 
persons  must  have  witnessed  the  effect  of  a  street^sgan  on 
some  of  the  canine  species,  apparently  willing  auditors,  who, 
if  not  driven  away,  ocmtinue  to  howl  all  the  while  the  in- 
strument is  playing.  Whether  they  are  painfully  affected, 
and  their  tones  those  of  distress,  oe  agreeably,  and  they 
Wsome  responsive,  does  not  appear ;  though  if  distressed, 
t4ie  probability  is  that  they  would  fly  from  the  cause.  But 
Dr.  Mead  tells  us  that  a  edebtated  violinist  of  his  acquaint- 
anee,  peieeiving  Uiit  hit  dog  betnyad  lymptona  of  grMt 


suffering  on  hearing  a  oertam  passage  performed,  repeated 
it  for  some  time,  in  order  to  try  the  result,  end  the  experi- 
ment proved  &tal  to  the  poor  animal,  who  *  dropped  down 
at  the  feet  of  his  master,  where  in  a  few  seconds  he  died  in 
the  most  horrid  convulsions.*  The  surprising  and  hitherto 
unexplained  etmneetion  between  ftnn  and  vibrations  pro- 
ducing mnsieal  •onnda,  so  beaotiftilly  shown  in  Chlami's 
expemoenta  on  jdatea  tUT  elus  strewed  with  sand,  and  put 
into  sonorous  vibration,  uiereby  throwing  the  nnd  into 
various  symmetrical  figarea,  may  be  here  incidentally  men- 
tioned, though  it  does  not  now  seem  to  shed  any  new  light 
on  tbe  subject  befbre  us ;  nevOTtheless  bv  proving  some> 
thing  like  sympathy,  and  of  a  much  more  extraordinary 
kind  than  that  between  two  strings,  in  mere  matter,  it  may 
at  a  future  period  lead  to  interesting  discovwies. 

The  effect  of  Rhythm,  or  measure,  is  univwsally  felt  and 
admitted :  the  most  polished  inhabitants  of  Europe,  and 
the  most  barbarous  natives  of  the  arctic  regions,  are  alive  to 
its  influence ;  it  is  that  which  reduces  unmeaning  sounds 
to  order,  converts  them  into  melody,  and  bestows  on  them 
proportion  and  a  ]>ower  to  charm.  Tbechirping,orwbistlin^ 
or  singing  at  it  is  called,  of  most  birds,  being  devoid  of 
rhythm,  allbrds  no  pleasure  but  wlut  is  derived  fttm,  asso- 
ciation \  while  the  single  note  of  a  drum  beaten  in  time, 
combining  sound  and  measure,  it  gratifying  in  a  certain 
degree  to  every  beam.  Indeed,  with  tbe  antients  rhythm 
was  of  paramount  importance,  if  not  almost  everytbiog,  in 
what  they  denominated  music,  a  term  undw  which  was 
included  much  that  it  does  not  imply  in  modem  lan- 
guage. Ariatides  Quintilianus,  the  best  of  the  seven  Greek 
writers  on  music  oollected  by  Meibomius,  remarks  that 
rhythm  is  the  object  of  three  senses,  namely,  the  sight,  as  in 
dancing ;  the  bearing,  as  in  music ;  and  the  touch,  as  in  the 
pulsations  of  the  arteries. 

Much  of  the  effect  of  music  on  the  mind  Is  ascribed  to 
Imitation,  which  is  either  direct  or  indirect  And  it  must 
be  understood  that  we  are  still  speaking  of  music  strictly 
insQrumental.  not  vooaL  The  ^wer  of  direct  imitation  is 
confined  within  very  narrow  limits  indeed,  though  com- 
posers have  often  attempted  to  enlarge  tbe  boundaries,  ex- 
posing their  own  weakness  and  that  of  their  art  Tbe  song 
of  some  birds,  tha  whistHng  of  winds,  tbe  roaring  of  the 
tempest,  tbe  sound  of  cannon,  the  ringing  and  Itdling  of 
bells,  and  perhaps  the  tones  of  the  human  voioe  expressive 
of  certain  emotions,  are  legitimate  objects  of  direct  imita- 
tion ;  but  the  rattling  of  hail,  the  fbll  of  snow,  the  motions 
of  animals,  actions  at  sea,  battles  on  land,  &c.,  ore  not  only 
unrepresentable  by  any  kind  of  musical  instrument  at  pre- 
sent known,  but  unfit  for  imitation  if  instniments  could  be 
constructed  for  the  express  purpose.  Greatly  we  admire 
tbe  introduction  to  the  oratorio  of  TTie  Creation,  considered 
as  a  most  original  Euid  ingenious  composition,  but  caiuiot 
bring  onr^lves  to  believe  that  any  idea  of  oAoot  ia  to  be 
excited  by  exquisite  harmony.  Still  lets  can  we  be  con- 
vinced that  tilenet  can  be  imitated  by  sound,  though  the 
audior  of  this  mntical  soleeiMn  (which  appears  in  a  sym- 
phony intended  to  be  descriptive)  it  a  man  of  rare  taMnt. 
vhose  works  are  highly  esteemed  in  England,  and  still  tnora 
so  where  better  known,  in  Germany,  nis  native  country. 
Music  can  imitate  in  a  direct  manuer  only  by  its  actual  re- 
semblance to  tbe  sound  of  the  thing  imitated.  Of  all  the 
powers  of  music,  in  the  opinion  of  an  admirable  critic,  the 
Rev.  Thos.  Twining,  that  of  raising  ideas  by  direct  resem- 
blance it  the  weakest  and  least  important  *  It  it  indeed 
so  far  from  being  essential  to  the  pleasure  of  the  art.  that 
unless  used  with  great  caution,  judgment,  and  delicacy,  it 
will  ilestiw  tbe  pleasure  by  becoming  offensive  or  ridi- 
culous. The  highest  power  of  musie,  and  that  from  which 
it  duivet  itt  greatest  effica^,  is  undoubtedly  its  power  of 
raisms  emotions/ 

Pr^bMor  Hutdieton.  in  the  early  part  of  the  laat  century, 
ex^eiaed  neariy  the  lame  opbuon.  What  be  adda  con- 
cnnin^  the  initation  of  tbe  human  voice  and  accents 
is  entitled  to  particular  attentitm.  He  tayt,  *  There  is  a 
charm  in  music  to  various  pertotu  whi<di  is  distinct  from 
tbe  harmony  occasioned  by  its  raising  aneesble  passions. 
The  human  voice  is  obviouuy  varied  by  all  tbe  stronger  pas- 
sions: now,  when  our  ear  discenu  any  resemblance  between 
the  air  of  a  tune,  whether  sung  or  played  on  an  iustnunent, 
either  in  its  time  or  modulation,  or  any  other  circumstance^ 
and  the  sound  of  the  human  voioe  in  any  passion,  we  shall  be 
touched  by  it  in  a  verv  tentible  maqiHC,and,  have  melan 
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of  Bympathy  or  contagion.*  (Enquiry  into  our  Idaat  qf 
Beauty, 

Plato,  in  the  third  book  of  his  *  Republic,'  speaks  of  a 
warlike  air  inspiring  courage,  because  imitating  the  sounds 
and  accents  of  the  courageous  man ;  and  of  a  calm  and 
sedate  air  producing  tranquilli^  and  gravity,  on  the  same 
principle.  This  leads  us  to  the  consideratioa  of  indirect 
imitation,  to  which  part  of  our  anbject  it  perhaps  more  pro- 
perly belongs. 

Indirect  Imitation  is  thatby  wUch  some  quality  common 
to  music  and  the  thing  imitated  is  indicated  by  sounds, 
stroi^  or  weak,  quick  or  slow.  u  loud,  anger  is 

har^,  love  and  pity  are  gentle ;  therefore  loud  and  harsh 
soun^  raise  ideas  of  the  former  passions  and  others  of  the 
same  class ;  soft  and  tranauil  sounds  raise  ideas  of  the  latter 
and  others  of  a  similar  cnaracter.  Hence  it  will  be  seen, 
as  before  ohserred,  that  the  hearer  may  interpret  music  in 
a  manner  correspondinK  in  some  degree  to  the  state  of  mind 
in  which  it  shall  fludliim,  but  under  certain  restrictions 
from  which  he  cannot  be  released.  If  agitated  by  any  tur- 
bulent passion,  he  will  find  it  impossible  to  convert  smooth 
and  delicate  music  into  a  language  in  unison  with  his  irritated 
feelings;  and  if  under  the  softening  influence  of  some 
tender  attachment,  or  of  sorrow  fbr  the  loss  of  one  beloved 
or  valued,  he  will  be  unable  to  construe  bold  and  brilliant 
sounds  as  expressions  of  sympathy.  But  music  that  is  not 
of  a  decided  character  win  prove  mote  or  less  conTertible. 
And  it  is  to  this  Utter  kind  probably  that  Mr.  Twining 
alludes,  when,  speaking  of  good  instrumental  music  *  ex- 
pressively *  performed,  ne  says,  *  the  very  indecision  of  the 
expression,  leaving  the  bearer  to  the  free  operation  of  his 
emotion  upon  his  rancy,  and,  as  it  were,  to  the  free  choice  of 
such  ideas  aa  are  to  him  most  adapted  to  react  upon  and 
heighten  the  emotion  which  occasioned  them,  produces  a 
pleasure  which  nobody,  I  believe,  who  is  able  to  feel  it  will 
deny  to  be  one  of  the  most  delicious  that  music  is  capable  of 
affording.*   iJHssertatim  on  the  toord  Imitative,  ^c.) 

It  is  prop»  to  add  tiiat  this  very  learned  and  able  com- 
mentator on  Aristotle  considers  the  word  imitative  inappli- 
cable to  music,  and  proposes  instead  of  it  the  term  sug- 
gestive. This  is  perhaps  an  amendment  in  the  case  of  what 
we  have  called  *  indirect  imitation  ;*  but  direti  imitation 
does  more  than  suggest  the  idea ;  it  may  be  said,  without 
any  Tiolent  distortion  of  language,  to  npment  it. 

Association,  which  has  so  lane  a  share  in  the  operations 
of  the  human  mind,  often  contributes  much  to  the  effect  of 
music.  Indeed  some  airs  possesstne  no  intrinsic  merit  owe 
dirar  influence  solely  to  this  principle,  and  among  these  the 
fkmous  Rons  des  Vaches,  which,  in  times  faqiplly  gone  by, 
acted  with  such  irresistible  force  on  the  expatriated  Swiss 
soldier.  It  was  many  vears  after  the  battle  of  Culloden,  and 
not  till  all  fears  of  the  Pretender  had  subsided,  that  the 
Scotch  bagpipers  ventured  to  play  any  of  the  Jacobite 
tunes,  which,  when  revived,  were  neard  with  delight,  though 
hardly  one  of  them  would  have  continued  to  be  listened  to 
but  as  connected  with  the  lustory  of  the  country.  When 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was  at  Venice— we  are  told  by  Mr. 
Halone — '  in  compliment  to  the  English  gentlemen  then 
residing  there,  the  manager  of  the  opera  one  night  ordered 
the  band  to  play  an  English  ballad-tune.  Happening  to  be 
the  po^nlar  air  which  was  played  or  sung  in  idmost  every 
street,  jnst  at  the  timeof  their  leaving  London,  hy  suggesting 
to  them  that  metropolis  with  all  its  connections  and  en- 
dearing eircamstanoes,  it  immediately  brought  tears  into 
the  artist's  eyes,  as  well  as  into  those  of  his  countrj^en 
who  were  present.*  To  compositions  of  a  very  ordinary 
kind,  association.  Dr.  Beattie  remarks,  gives  a  8^;nificancy. 
We  have  heard  them,'  he  says, '  performed,  some  time  or 
other,  in  an  agreeable  place  perhaps,  or  by  an  agreeable 
person ;  or  have  heard  them  in  our  early  years,  a  period  of 
life  which  we  seldom  look  back  upon  without  pleasure. 
Nor  is  it  necessary  that  such  melodies  or  harmonies  should 

have  muefa  intnnsic  merit.  If  a 

song,  or  piece  of  musics  should  call  up  only  a  flunt  remem- 
branoe  that  we  were  happy  the  last  time  we  nesid  it,  nothing 
more  would  be  needftil  to  make  ns  listen  tt>  it  a^n  with 
peculiar  satislhetion.'  To  this  latter  part,  however,  we  can 
only  gm  our  assent  gennally:  painfld  experience  has 
taught  many  that  there  is  an  exception  to  the  rule.  A 
oompontion  which  had  been  listened  to  with  unalloyed 
pleasure  when  executed  by  one  possessing  all  our  tenderest 
and  wirmest  aJfection,  only  exeitea  Ihe  i&a  of  lost;  of  irra- 
corerabie  bsppiiwss,  if  heud  when  onUi  has  dspriined  us 


of  the  performerwho  had  imparted  to  ihe  music  its  greatest 
charm.  Except  in  this  paiticular  instance,  we  fiilly  upree 
with  the  elegant  author  of  Essays  on  Poetry  and  A^sie, 
in  the  preceding  observations;  though  Boethius,  in  his 
treatise '  De  Consolatione  Fhilosophiee,'  and  after  him  Dante, 
in  his  Irtferno — both  high  authonties — express  the  opposite 
opinion,  namely,  that  in  distress  and  adversity  the  greatest 
misery  is  the  recollection  of  former  happiness.  But  the 
poetical  notion  of  the  Hindus  regarding  musical  effect,, 
which  they  strieUy  connect  with  past  events,  seems  to  us 
the  finest  that  ever  was  conceived ; — ^theysay  that  it  arises 
trom  our  recallii^  to  memory  the  airs  of  Paradise  heard  in 
a  state  of  pre-existence. 

After  ell,  however,  that  has  been  written  and  said,  from 
the  days  of  Aristotle  down  to  the  present  period,  of  c^usic 
as  an  imitative  art,  it  must  be  conceded  that  modulited 
sounds  please^  by  some  mysterioua  means,  many  to  whom 
thOTpresent  no  imitation  of  anything  material  or  immatoial, 
ana  who  associate  with  them  no  other  idea  than  that  of 
melody  or  of  harmony.  Tliese  are,  probably,  the  persons 
whom  Rousseau  had  in  view  when,  mistaking  the  exception 
for  the  rule,  it  seems  to  have  been  his  design,  in  one  of  his 
wayward  moments,  to  reduce  that  which  is  at  once  an  art 
and  a  science,  to  the  low  rank  of  a  sensua]  gratification. 
But  in  justice  to  that  eloquent  writer,  it  should  be  added, 
that,  in  bis  Essai  sur  POri^ne  dee  Langues,  he  at  once 
demolishes  his  own  definition— which,  unfertunat^y,  has 
hem  so  widely  circuUted— by  the  interposition  of  a  simple 
n^ative:  e.g. — *La  musique  n'£«f  jm  I'art,  de  comUne* 
des  sons  d*une  manidre  agreable  k  Toreille.' 

Thus  far  our  attention  has  been  directed  to  instrumental 
music,  V  that  which  is  dependent  on  no  auxiliary  for 
effect,  on  no  words  to  explain  its  meaning,  on  no  gesticu- 
lation or  scenery  to  illustrate  it.  We  have  now  to  consider 
music  as  produced  by  the  human  voice  in  alliance  with 
language,  whether  poetical  or  prose,  and  with  or  without 
instrumental  accompaniment. 

Vocal  music  ia  entirely  devoid  of  that  ambiguity  which 
some  think  a  merit  in  instrumental  music,  and  some  con- 
sider a  defect.  Words  fix  the  intention  of  musical  sounds, 
leaving  nothing  for  the  hearer  to  conjecture;  for  though 
the  more  or  less  of  truth  in  the  expression  will  depend  on 
the  skill  of  the  composer,  yet  he  must  be  utterly  destitute 
of  reason  to  give  to  revenge  the  tones  of  love,  or  to  joy 
those  of  despair.  It  ia  true  that  he  does  not  alwws 
read  with  diseriminating  jutonent  the  words  selected  hy 
him,  or  committed  to  his  c&^e— that  in  emphasis  he 
is  sometimes  erroneous,  and  m  accentuation  frequently 
fkulty ;  and  for  these  failings  in  the  artist,  the  art  itself 
has  been  unjustly  condemned  by  writers  whose  repute 
gives  weight  to  their  censure.  But  the  heaviest  charge 
brought  against  composers  of  vocal  music,  and  that 
which  has  exposed  them  to  the  keenest  ridicule,  is  their 
eagerness  to  express  the  literal  meaning  of  a  particular 
word  rather  than  the  sentiment,  the  sense  of  the  entire 
passage.  This  exceedingly  vulgar  kind  of  imitation,  which 
has  not  unaptly  been  called  mutioal  punning,  may  be 
traced  to  a  nosa  miaapprehenaion  of  the  rule,  that  *  the 
sound  should  seem  an  echp  to  the  sense,*  and  is  the  vice 
not  only  of  composers  of  an  inferior  order,  but,  occasion- 
ally, of  some  of  the  highest  class.  The  great  Handel 
himself  is  not  wholly  exempt  from  its  influence.  In  the 
fine  chorus,  'Wretched  lovers,  quit  your  dream'  (in 
Acisand  Galatea),  vhen  the  line 'Hark!  how  the  thun- 
dering giant  roars'  occurs,  he  makes  the  bases  roar  in  a 
long  division,  till  th^  nearly  gasp  for  iM^th.  But  this  is 
a  verb  that  proves  very  seductive  to  composers ;  in  tvro  of 
our  best  glees  it  sets  the  voice  a-roaring  through  several 
bars : — in  the  one,  because  the  poet  (Ossian)  asks,  *  Who 
comes  so  dark  from  ocean's  roar  f*  In  the  other,  because 
the  poet  (Gray)  says,  *  The  rocks  and  nodding  groves  re- 
bellow to  the  roar  / '  Handel's  &vorite  air, '  What  passion 
cannot  music  raise  and  quell?'  from  Dryden's  Ode  to  St, 
Ceeilitfa  Day,  sends  the  Toiee  tumbling  down  afbll  octave 
at  the  words  *  foees  foil.*  In  the  same  work  flw  singer  is 
eondanned  to  ascend  to  a  note  which  few  can  reac^  and 
none  can.  sustain  without  lungs  of  very  unusual  c^iadty, 
merely  because  the  author  says,  '  The  trumpet  shall  be 
raised  on  high^  Our  greatest  English  composer,  Purcetl, 
could  not  resist  the  temptation  offered  by  the  words  *  'They 
that  go  dotcn  to  the  sea  m  ships,*  from  the  107th  Psalm,  in 
Betting  which  he  comnuts  tlfflg^iB^MtMi^^ra'* 
de^  that  thers  was  «uy  one  men  m  nu  day  wweonw 
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tiag  the  anOuni.  '  Som*  eminent  munoians,'  Sir  WQliam 
Jones  obwrrea,  '  have  been  absurd  enough  to  think  of 
imitating  laught«r  and  other  noiiea  i  but  if  they  had  sne- 
eeeded,  tnej  vould  not  have  made  amends  for  their  want 
of  taste  In  attempting  it;  fixr  such  ridiouloiu  imitationa 
must  neoessarily  destroy  the  spirit  and  dignity  of  the  finest 
poems.*  liiis  discerning  and  elegant  writer  most  likely 

Sints  at  the  song  and  chorus, '  Baste  thee,  nymph.*  in 
andel's  setting  of  Milton's  L'dUegro,  in  which  is  the  line. 

*  And  Laughter  holding  both  his  sides.'  The  iing«s  in 
this,  it  must  be  allowed,  never  baulk  the  intention  of  the 
composer,  but  affect  to  laugh  almost  convulsively.  To 
carry  out  the  design  to  its  ntmost  extent^  thejr  should 
cast  away  their  books,  press  their  ribi  firmly  mth  both 
hands,  and.  by  adding  action  to  sound,  oomplete  the  living 
picture,  la  anothv  sone  by  Handel,  which  ma  once  very 
popular.  In  the  oratorio  m  Simeiet  ia  a  remarkahle  instance 
of  a  mistaken  attempt  at  imitation.  The  word*  an— 

'  Hw  nocnlDf  Urk  to  min*  •ootndi  Ms  got*. 
And  tuuM  to  my  ^*tr«M  liU  wubltag  throttt* 

These  lines  (foisted  into  Congreve's  poem)  are  silly 
enough;  but  the  composer  has  rendered  them  perfectly 
ludicrous,  by  one  of  those  long-winded  divitiotu  which  >rere 
the  besetting  sin  of  the  age,  on  the  word  '  warbling.'  In 
the  midst  of  her  distress,  Semele  and  two  fiddles— the  latter 
represepting  the  bird — strive  who  shall  best  mimic  the 
soaring  songster,  till  the  l&dy  is  obliged  to  yield,  from  pure 
exhaustion.  The  mention  of  the  lark  has  entrapped  many  a 
composer ;  the  musical  follies  committed  in  his  name  are 
innumerable.  HaadeVa  song, '  Sweet  Bird.'  ttom  II  iW 
teroto,  always  has  been,  ana  most  likely  always  will  be, 
admired  as  music  and  it  affords  an  opportumty  for  the 
display  of  tident  in  the  singer  and  the  qute-player,  but  it 
cannot  stand  the  test  of  criticism.  The  same  o^ection 
exists  to  this  as  to  the  air  just  noticed;  the  divisions  are  in 
themselves  absurd,  but  as  imitations  are  still  more  so* 
Surely  the  composer  must  have  been  aware  that  tbe  note  of 
die  nightingale  is  the  simplest  that  is  practised  by  the 
feathered  race,  yet  he  has  here  given  the  melancholy  bird 
sounds  which,  aa  regards  variety,  rapidity,  and  qompasi, 
only  able  performers  can  produce  from  a  fine  voice  and  a 
perfect  instrument  Handel's  supremacy  in  the  art  renders 
him  especially  liable  to  animadversion  when  misled  by  an 
erroneous  conception  of  the  wcurdg ;  but  he  has  been  charged 
with  manv  supposed  imitatioiu  which  he  never  contemp- 
lated, sucm  as  the  oMf^ng-i^ortu,  the  rocHt^'Chorui, 
&c.  We  have  howem  amd  as  much  ai  ia  nQceawy  on  tbi* 
part  of  our  subject 

In  the  accompaniment  to  vocal  music,  much  greater  free- 
dom of  imitation  is  allowable  than  in  the  voice  part:  kept 
within  those  bounds  which  good  sense  and  cultivated  taste 
prescribe,  it  affords  very  efficient  aid,  by  giving  greater  ibrce 
to  the  poetry,  and  contributing  to  the  completion  of  the 
general  design-  It  also  adds  harmony  to  song,  a  most  im- 
portant, if  not  an  indispensable  support  Nearly  all  that 
imitation  can  do.  should— as  the  elder  Dr,  Gregory,  of  £din- 
burgh,  in  some  admirable  remarks  on  music  has  observed — 
he  assigned  to  the  accompaniments,  as  these,  on  account  of 
the  greater  compass  and  variety  of  instruments,  are  better 
adapted  to  such  a  purpose  than  the  voice,  which  ought  (o 
be  teft  at  liber^  to  express  the  sentiments.  If  Handel  has 
sometimes  fUmd  in  imitations  by  the  voiee,  h9  ha«  often 
■ueceeded  in  those  by  the  accompanying  instrumanta.  We 
need  but  refer  in  proctf  to  his  beautiful  song  in  U  Pttf 
tenm — 

'  Oft  on  ft  plftt  of  iUIdk  ground 
t  hav  tW  ftu^off  ourinmiiBd,'— 

where  he  has  imitated  the  bell  by  the  deep-toned  string  of 
the  bases,  confining  the  voice  to  those  notes  of  pleasiDg, 
oontemplative  melancholy,  the  idea  of  which  the  wordu  so 
completely  excite.  The  same  skill  and  discrimination  are 
shown  in  the  song  of  Galatea, '  Hush!  ve  pretty  warbling 
quire,*  in  whiob  the  Aute  imitates  the  biros,  leaving  the 
singer  to  express  in  simple  sounds  that  languishing  tendei^ 
ness  indicated  by  the  poetry.  Handel  was  the  first  who 
endeavoured  to  excite  tne  of  light  through  the  agency 
of  musical  sounds:  his  ehoms  in  tho  oratorio  of  Stmaon^ 

*  O  first  created  beam  1*  was  written  with  thia  design ;  and 
moreover  suggested  to  Haydn  that  grand  composition  « 
the  lune  subject  which  is  admitted  to  be  one  of  nia  noblest 
faiumphs.  But  the  still  bolder  attempt  of  the  fomer  great 
maater  was  Ut  oonvey  to  the  mind,  tnrough  the  same  me- 
dium, »  iwtlon  of  darkneps,  With  this  vnw  b9  aompoi«d 


the  euhlime  ohonu  in  Itnd  in  Egvpt,  beginning,  *  He  sent 
a  thick  darkness  over  all  the  land,  the  accompaniments  to 
which,  assisted  by  the  words,  produce  on  persons  suscepti- 
ble of  musical  impressions,  all  that  solemnity  of  effect,  not 
unmixed  with  awe.  intended  by  th$  author. 

Haydn,  though  sometimes  ambitious  of  achieving  by 
musitnl  means  more  than  the  art  can  accomplish,  was  often 
most  luppy  in  indirect  imitation  by  instrumental  accom- 
paniments ;  witness  the  magnificent  burst  of  sound  in  the 
first  chorus— to  which  we  have  just  alluded — in  The  Crea* 
Hon,  at  the  words, '  and  there  was  light*  Witness  also  his 
musical  pioture.  in  the  aame  oratario,  of  the  rising  sun,  the 
slow  swell  of  Uie  instruments  in  ascending  notes  describing 
the  gradual  progress  of  the  luminuy  towards  the  bonzon, 
and  the  full  power  of  the  hiwd  depicting  ita  refulgent  splen- 
dour. And  how  beautiftiUy  the  composer  contrasts  with  the 
solar  blace,  the  soft,  serene  beams  of  the  comparatively 
small  orb  which  reflects  its  borrowed  light  I  ludame  de 
StaSl  heard  the  first  of  these  most  masterly  compositions 
performed  at  Vienna, '  in  a  manner,'  she  tells  us, '  worthy 
of  the  great  work,'  and  describes  the  sound  of  the  combined 
voices  and  instruments  as  a  terrible  timtet  She  adds, 
that  at  the  appearance  qf  light  it  uxu  neeetiory  io  stop 
amis  ear*.  We  forgive  the  bad  taste  for  the  sake  of  the 
wit  This  generally  sagacious  and  acute,  and  always  bril- 
liant writer,  is  quite  an  Italian  in  her  musical  criticism: 
she  says  that  the  Germans  *  put  too  much  mind  in  their 
works ;  they  reflect  too  much  on  what  they  axe  doing.*  Of 
Mozart,  vhose  illustrations  of  the  poet  ere  enumerafed 
among  bia  excellencies  by  most  critics,  Madame  de  Siael 
sp^ks  in  what  ve  connder  highly  laudatory  terms,  but  by 
which  she  means  to  express  some  degree  of  disapprobation. 
She  thinks  that '  of  all  musicians  he  has  shown  moat  akill 
marrying"  the  music  to  the  words:'  that  in  his  operas. 


in 


particularly  Don  Giovanni,  he  makes  us  sensible  of  all  the 
effect  of  dramatic  representation :  that  '  this  ingenious 
alliance  of  Uie  musician  and  poet  gives  us  a  sort  of  pleasure, 
but  it  is  a  pleasure  which  springs  from  reflection,  and  thai 
does  not  belong  to  the  wonderful  sphere  of  the  arts.*  (De 
rAUemagne.)  The  *  alliance'  here  complained  of  could  not 
have  been  alleged  as  a  fault  in  Rossini's  earlier  works, 
beautiful  as  some  of  them  are  in  other  respects ;  though  the 
aur  *La  Calunnia,'  the  first  finale  in  OteUo,  and  two  or 
three  other  things,  offer  aa  fine  examples  of  what  is  meant 
by  musical  imitation  as  can  be  found.  But  in  his  *  second 
style*— the  manner  in  which  his  later  operas  are  written— 
he  seems  to  have  been  infected,  as  Madame  de  Stael  would 
have  said,  by  German  intellectuality.  We  know  not  if  the 
highly-talented  lady  whose  judgment  in  music  we  have 
ventur^  to  impugn  was  acquainted  with  the  compositions 
of  Weber;  if  she  ever  heard  Mis  Freiachutz  ot  Oberon,  he 
must  have  been  placed  by  her  very  high  on  the  list  of  those 
who  damage  and  degraiw  music  by  rendering  it  expret* 
sive,— who,  as  Pope  uonioally  layh  in  some  linea  compU- 
menfary  to  Handel, 

'  nnoly  bonow  aid  from  mum.' 

Uusic,  which  is  both  a  science  and  an  art,  is  divided 
into  Speculative  or  theoretical,  and  Practical.  Speculative 
Music  explains  the  nature  of  musical  sounds;  shows,  bv 
demonstrating  their  ratio^  how  they  are  related  to  eacn 
other ;  and  investigates  their  physical  and  moral  effects  when 
in  a  simple  or  in  »  oomhiwd  state:  it  i^  in  few  words,  the 
philosopny  of  the  art.  Practical  Music  is  the  a{qilication  of 
thfloreticu  prinoi|;de8,-^tha  proper  conduct  of  sounds  as  to 
tb^ir  progression,  duration,  unioii,  and  adaptation  to  words, 
vQvm,  and  instruments,  and  is  the  art  of  compMition.  The 
performer,  who  merely  executes,  stands  in  the  same  relation 
to  muaio  as  the  actor  does  to  the  drama,  or  the  reciter  to 
the  poem :  though  he  requires,  in  order  to  excel,  consider- 
able knowledge  of  the  sutgect  and  superior  taste,  yet  he  is 
but  an  operator-TT-a  gipger  or  a  player,  and  not,  ttrictly 
speaking,  a  musician. 

Speculative  Music  ia  subdivided  into  Acoustical.  Mathema- 
tical and  Metaphysioal.  [Acoustics;  QAfwoincs;  Sound; 
TBUPBHAKaHT']  Practical  Music,  into  Tocal  and  Instru- 
mental, the  several  kinds  of  which  are  noticed  under  their 
reflective  heads.  The  chief  component  parts  of  practical 
music  are,  M«.ooy,  Habuonv,  and  Rkvthm,  to  which  we 
r^for.  Sw  likewiio  Accssn,  Ain.  Chobd^  GoHBDsmoii, 
GouiRpB^inT,  Iff^KTunoir,  TKOBOvaa-BAiw,  Tike, 

music;  HISTORY  OF  The  coigin  of  music  isinvolved 
ia  aa  vbaniritf  whfeli  m)#giBaH^|VMM>w^tfchith<rt» 
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been  able  to  dispel ;  analogy  and  cot^ecturd  therefore  have 
supplied  the  vant  of  fecta,  in  the  absence  of  vay  assiatanee 
except  vhat  doubtful  histories  and  Oie  febles  of  mytholc^sts 
have  afforded,  vbtch  at  best  have  held  out  but  a  dim  light, 
and  more  often  misled  than  aided  the  inquim  ia  his  re- 
■earehes. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  some  writers  whose  names  stamp 
a  value  on  all  that  has  prooeeded  from  ^em,  that  song 
and  speech  an  coeval,  an  opinion  vhidi  will  hardly  be  dis> 
puted,  if  by  song  are  meant  sounds  which,  though  vocal  and 
snstnined,  are  devoid  of  rhythm,  governed  by  no  soale,  and 
consec^uently  produotive  of  no  melody,  in  toe  modern  ao- 
ceptation  of  the  word :  but  if  the  term  is  iotended  to  signify 
a  regular  system  of  tunable,  measured  notes,  then  we  shall 
not  hesitate  to  say,  that  such  advance  towards  art  could  only 
have  been  made  by  people  proceeding  flut  in  civil^ation, 
and  communing  through  the  medium  of  a  language  ade- 
quate  to  all  the  ordinary  purposes  of  man  in  a  social 
state. 

We  are  told  bv  Lucretius,  tn  a  passage  often  quoted  firom 
the  fifth  book  of  nia  poem  De  Serum  Natura  ( Qfthe  Nature 
qf  Thins*\  that  the  birds  taught  man  to  sing,  and  that  the 
invention  of  musical  instniments  of  the  inflatUe  kind  was 
suggested  to  him  by  the  sounds  produoed  finnnk  reeds  whan 
the  western  wind  blew  over  them. 


•  tlia  blidi  inAiwted  ntn. 


And  tautbt  Um  Mon  before  fats  art  begRn. 
And  whiu  *otl  •VflDing  gklm  blew  o'er  Uw  ptellii, 
A«d  ihook  tt»  MMMtUat  iMdi,  tkaj  tMgU  tbe  ■nlw  t 
And  thua  Uie  pipa  wu  ftan'd.  and  tuMfUliMd.' 

This  has  certainly  the  merit  of  being  very  poetical,  what 
ever  reliance  the  historian  may  place  on  it.  Tbe  same 
notion  concerning  wind  instruments  is  found  in  Ovid's 
beautiful  account  of  the  transformation  of  the  nymph 
Syrinx  into  reeds,  ^ut  Thomas  Aquiuas,  tbe  'Angelic 
doctor,*  cited  by  the  good  Padre  Giambattista  Martini, 
.'n  his  Storia  delta  Muiica,  disdaius  to  follow  the  example 
of  tbe  heathen  author  of  the  '  Metamorphoses,*  or  tbe 
disciple  of  Epiourus,  and  leaves  tbe  orlgm  of  music  to 
chance ;  on  the  contrary,  the  noble  Italian  saint  infbrms  us 
that  ibe  first  man  was  endowed  by  the  Creator  with  every 
kind  of  knowledge,  and  that  he  excelled  in  muue,  as  weU 
as  in  all  other  arts  aud  scienoes. 

But  quitting  the  ingenious  guesses  and  fictions  of  poets 
and  the  reveries  of  enthusiasts,  we  find  Jubal,  the  seventh 
in  deaoent  from  Adam,  mentioned  in  Scripture  as  'the 
&tlier  of  such  as  handle  the  harp  and  organ,'  These  terms 
however  must  not  be  understood  quite  literally;  they  are 

Seneric,  and  sigpify  all  instruments  of  tbe  stringed  and  tube 
ind.  The  dinerent  versitms  vary  in  the  translation  of  the 
original;  the  French  render  the  word  harp  by  violon. 
Though  the  earliest  authentic  record  of  music  extant  is  that 
in  Geneeit,  yet  it  is  nearly  certain  that  the  Jews  acquired 
their  knowledge  of  it  from  the  Bgyptiaus.  That  Moses 
himself  was  educated  by  Pharaoh's  daughter  as  her  own 
son.  and  was  '  learned  in  all  tbe  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians,* 
u  stated  in  the  <^  the  Apostles ;  and  Clemens  Alexan- 
drinus  adds,  that  *  he  was  instructed  by  them,  in  his  matuier 
age,  in  arithmetic  seometty,  rhvthm,  harmony,  but,  above 
ul,  in  medicine  and  music.  The  whole  generation  of  the 
Israelites  led  forth  by  the  lawgiver  from  their  captivity 
were  bora  in  Kgypt,  in  which  it  seems  to  he  agreed  music 
as  an  art  ortginatad;  though  Diodorus  Siculus  even  denies 
that  it  was  ever  nractised  were :  but  his  assertion  is  not  only 
in  opposition  to  jBerodotus,  and  at  utter  variance  with  what 
Plato  says,  who  travelled  into  that  country  to  become  ao* 
quainted  with  the  arts  and  scienoes,  but  is  proved  by  modern 
discoveries  to  be  the  very  reverse  of  truth.  The  fresco  painting 
of  a  harp,  found  by  Bruce  in  an  antien  t  tomb  near  the  ruins  of 
Thebes,  which  is  undoubtedly  of  very  high  antiquity,  is  an 
indisputable  proof  of  the  progress  made  by  the  early  Bgyp^ 
tians  iu  musie.  In  fbrm,  ^enslonst  and  omament,  this 
instinment  might  be  mistaken  Ibr  one  of  modem  date,  insv 
uueh  that  when  a  drawing  of  it  was  first  shown  hi  London, 
considerable  doubts  were  entertained  of  Its  fidelity.  Forty 
years  after,  however,  M.  Denon  bore  testimony  to  the  trutn 
•f  Brace's  description  and  the  accuracy  of  his  sketch ;  since 
which  Rosellini's  Monumenti  delPSgitto,  a  splendid  work 
published  in  1832,  has  conBrmed  all  that  the  two  former 
had  said  on  die  subject.  Another  instrument,  which  is  found 
sculptured  on  an  Egyptian  obelisk  brought  to  Rome  by 
AuguMus,  furnishes  additional  evidence  of  tju  state  <tf 
music  in  Bgypt  in  the  remotest  times.  It  is  fldlv  described , 


by  Dr.  Burne]^,  who  gives  a  wood-cut  of  it  by  whteh  it 
appears  that  it  was  nearly  the  same  as  the  NeapolitAq 
Calatdone  of  the  present  day.  It  had  only  two  strings,  but; 
being  provided  with  a  long  neck,  was  cajuble  of  producing 
that  series  of  sounds  which  the  antients  called  a  heptaehora^ 
and  if  the  strings  were  tuned  flfttu,  like  those  on  the 
calasclone,  tb^  would  give  a  complete  octave,  an  advantage 
which  none  of  the  Oteeiui  instruments  possessed  till  many 
ages  later.  Montfinuon  says  that '  iu  examining  the  repre< 
sentatiohs  of  near  five  hundred  antient  lyres,  he  never 
met  with  one  in  which  there  was  any  contrivanoe  for  sbnt- 
ening  strings,  during  the  time  of  performance,  hy  a  neek 
and  ^nger-board.*  These  two  inatruraenta  then  are  suA- 
cient  prpofr  of  early  Egyptian  knowlet^  in  the  mnsieai 
art*  That  it  continued  to  be  cultivated  in  Egypt  under 
the  Macedonian  dynasty  there  can  he  no  doubt  Athennns* 
in  his  account  of  a  Bacchic  fostival  given  by  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus— the  munifloent  patron  of  all  tiie  Liberal  ana 
useftil  arts,  who  made  Egypt  the  mart  of  the  world— tells 
us  that  more  than  six  hundred  musicians  were  employed 
In  the  chorus,  and  that  among  these  wero  three  hunwed 
performers  on  tbe  cithara,  w  lyre. 

Of  tbe  music  of  the  Hebrews,  nearly  all  that  is  knoWn  is 
to  be  collected  from  the  Scriptures,  and  the  Bible  is  in  the  pos- 
session of  every  one.  There  we  meet  with  the  first  reccnded 
sotig.  which  Hoses  sang  at  tbe  head  of  the  tribe%  after  the 
miraculous  passage  of  the  Red  Sea.  To  Uiis  rospcnided 
Miriam  the  prophetess,  having  a  timbrel  or  tambonrtne  in 
her  hand,  and  being  attendea  by  Al  the  women,  carrying 
tbe  same  Instruments,  and  danoihg.  Music  formed  an 
essential  part  of  every  Jewish  ceremony.  Hae  priesthood 
were  musicians  by  office,  which  was  hweditary :  they  were 
four  thousand  in  number,  divided  into  bodies,  each  of  whwh 
bad  its  chief  or  leader.  At  the  dedication  of  Solomon^ 
temple,  a  prodigious  band  of  priests,  blowing  trumpets,  at- 
tended. Josepfius  tells  us  that  200,000  musicians  were  en- 
gaged ;  but  as  his  statement  is  unsupported  by  scriptural 
history,  we  may  venture  to  consider  it  as  a  mistake  arising 
from  some  misapprehension,  or  else  as  a  manuscript  error. 
A  Hebrew  writer  enumeimtes  tbir^-six  mnsteal  instruments 
that  were  kept  io  the  sanetuary,  on  all  of  whleh,  he  says, 
the  propbet-king  David  eontd  play.  Tbwe  are  reduced  to 
thirty-three  by  another  account  It  Is  wor&y  tt  remark 
that  many  of  them,  under  other  names,  are  still  ttiet  with 
in  the  East  and  in  Egypt,  and,  as  for  as  can  be  ascertained, 
very  little  changed  from  their  original  form.  Martini  has 
given,  from  a  manuscript  of  1599,  what  he  believes  to  be 

Siecimens  of  the  melodies  sung  by  the  Jews  to  certain 
lalms;  but  they  are  printed  in  the  obsolete  notation, 
without  bars,  and  having  no  words  added  to  them  by  which 
the  measure  might  perhaps  have  been  made  ou^  it  is  im- 
possible to  enter  thoroughly  into  their  meaning. 

The  Music  of  the  Greeks  has  eng^ed  tbe  notice  of  so 
many  searching  antiquaries  and  patient  mathematicians — 
such  larofound  learning  and  unwearied  labour  have  been 
bestowed  on  tt~it  has  provoked  so  much  contmvetsy,  and 
the  dispute  has  proved  ao  barren,  that  we  enter  on  the  sub> 
ect  reluctantly,  if  notftarftiUy;  and  thongb  bound  to  give 
t  as  much  attention  as  a  matter  of  some  importane*  is  en- 
titled to,  yet  we  do  not  deem  it  expedient  or  nel  inclined  to 
afibrd  it  more  than  is  rigorously  its  due.  Dr.  Bunwy,  who 
had  devoted  months,  if  not  years,  to  the  Inquiry,  declared 
to  a  friend,  a  fow  months  before  his  decease  that  *  he  never 
understood  die  Qreek  music^  or  found  any  one  that  did  un- 
derstand it* 

Bat  before  proceeding  ftuther,  we  think  It  right  to  say, 
with  all  possible  respect  fbr  these  who  have  toiled  in  this 
unimductive  field,  that,  after  a  diligent  investigation  of  the 
subject  on  which  we  entered  with  an  unprejudiced  mind, 
it  is  our  decided  opinion  that  what  is  now  called  Greek 
music  has  hitherto  proved  perplexing  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  on 
aeoount  of  the  term  having  been  misunderstood.  We  believe 
that  hymoAtikeipovM^y  the  Greeks  meant  fKW»y«niy,  with 
some  sort  of  aeeompaidment  uid  that  the  modems  have 
follen  into  error  by  ovCTrating  tbe  importanoe  of  tbe  melodic 
part,  treating  this  as  tbe  principal,  and  poetry  only  as  an 
ally. 

Huslo  was  a  oomprehensive  tenn  with  the  Greeks,  em- 
braoiag  among  other  things  which  ve  shall  have  oeouion 

*  Tbm  an  mna  EcypdM  i 
broucM  tltm  th«  potbei  In  t 
(N*.  ITS)  «  EmuIs  flgora  b  tapNMniod  blowiag  Uh 


tingi  In  the  BriUth  UuMum,  wbich  vert 
nrtern  hill*  of  Thtbe*.    la  one  <rf  tbem 
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to  tnention,  melody  (M«lopoeta—]itea\ij  the  making,  orcom- 
noution,  the  song)  and  poetry.  There  is  no  one,  M. 
Tilloteau  rematka,  wbo,  after  an  attentive  perusal  of  the 
antient  writer^  is  not  convinced  that  eloquence,  poetry,  and 
melody  were,  in  early  times,  f;overned  by  musical  princi- 
ples ;  that  they  were  taught  by  the  same  master,  and  that 
the  ibxee  arts  were  but  one  science.  '  The  goddess  Per- 
suasion,* says  Lorl  Shaftesbm?,  *  must  have  been  in  a 
manner  the  mother  of  poetry,  rhetoric,  music,  and  the  other 
kindred  arts  and  tradition,  he  adds,  'could  not  better  re- 
present the  first  founders  of  large  societies  than  as  real 

songsters.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  the 

same  artists  who  so  indostrioiuly  applied  themselves  to  study 
the  numbm  ot  speech,  must  have  made  pxcpOTtionable  im* 
provements  in  Uie  study  of  mere  sounds  and  natural  har- 
mony.' The  Greeks  never  seponted  poetry  from  melody ; 
the  poet  himself  set  the  notes  to  his  own  verses,  and  in  the 
early  times  sang  them  at  the  public  games  and  festivals. 
The  Greek  tragedies  were  operca,  observes  Payne  Knight, 
meaning,  we  presume,  that  tbey  were  in  a  kind  of  reci- 
tative ;  and  he  is  borne  out  in  his  assertion  by  the  best 
authorities.  Aristotle,  in  his  treatise  on  poetry,  considers 
the  muftc  of  tragedy  as  one  of  its  most  essential  parts. 
The  nature  of  this  music  is  indicated  by  several  writers, 
but  is  more  clearly  pointed  out  by  Philodemus  than  by  any 
other,  in  his  work  in  abuse  of  music  (one  of  the  papvri 
found  in  Hecculaneum,  unrolled  and  published  at  Naples 
w  1793K  wherein  it  is  described  as  a  melody  nearly  ap- 
ptoa^Dg  ordinary  speech ;  that  is  to  say,  recitative.  Ho- 
xaee  calls  Apollo  the  tinger.  The  antient  poets  give  us  to 
understand  tbat  thdr  verses  were  ntng,  and  this  is  to  be 
construed  literally  in  the  case  of  the  Greek  poets.  Homer, 
according  to  tradition,  sang  his  own  epics.  But  it  is  need- 
less to  multiply  prooft  of  a&ct  so  generally  received. 

Admitting,  then,  that  Greek  poetry  of  all  kinds,  religious, 
epic,  dramatic,  &c.,  was  really  sung,  and  perhaps  granting, 
vmat  many  believe,  that  oratory  partook  much  of  the  nature 
of  song,  let  us  inquire  what  was  meant  by  the  word  tinging. 
It  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  Homer,  Tyrtseus,  Pindar,  &c. 
were  singers,  in  our  acceptation  of  the  word ;  the  supposi- 
tion is  too  absurd  to  be  entertained  for  a  moment  But  even 
allowing  them  to  have  been  as  perfect  in  the  vocal  art  as  the 
modems  are,  would  tbey  have  condescended  to  deliver  their 
poetry  in  Itmg  flights  of  notes,  in  divisions^  in  trills*  and  in 
passages  that  rawer  it  difficult,  and  sometime  impossible, 
to  get  at  t)ie  sense  7  If,  however,  Uiey  had  attempted  to  make 
their  '  liCAVen*bred  poesy '  subservient  to  song,  would  they 
have  found  a  patient  at^ence  ? — Assuredly  not ;  for  the  ani- 
mating appeu,  the  interesting  narrative  clothed  in  poetical 
language,  tiie  pathetic  destaription,  were  what  the  Greeks  de- 
lighted in.  and  certainly  would  not  have  surrendered  for  the 
sidte  of  a  tune.  Moreover,  it  must  be  recollected,  and  is  a  very 
important  consideration,  that  when  the  art  of  printing  was 
unknown,  and  manuscript  copies  of  poems,  &c.  were  un- 
attainable by  the  people  at  laige,  on  account  of  the  expense, 
the  multitude  had  no  means  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  productions  of  their  poets  but  by  hearing  them  recited ; 
and  as  crowds  assembled  for  this  purpose,  the  best  mode  of 
rendering  the  voice  of  the  reciter  audible  to  many,  and 
these  eongri^ted  in  open  ^aces,  was,  to  pitch  it  rather 
fa^h,  and  cimfitte  it  to  a  snull  numbn  of  fixed  musical 
notes.  Such  is  still  the  mactioe,  and  with  the  same 
intent,  in  all  cathedrals,  and  is  called  chanting  a  usage 
which  has  doubtless  been  transmitted  from  the  remotest 
ages.  Such  too  is  the  method  adopted  by  the  tmprowi- 
Mtori,  whose  art,  we  are  persuaded,  is  of  the  highest  an- 
tiqui^,  and  whose  singing,  it  is  our  belief,  much  resembles 
that  of  the  ancient  Greeks  in  delivering  their  verses.  Those 
extemporaneous  poets  always  require  an  instrumental  ac- 
companiment of  a  simple  kind,  to  keep  the  voice  in  tune, 
and,  as  tbey  confess,  to  animate  them.  The  Greek  re- 
citers also  were  accompanied,  either  by  the  lyre  or  the 
flute,  and  probably  fbr  the  same  purposes.  The  (lute  was 
the  companion  of  elegiac  poetry;  the  lyre  of  the  epic  and 
the  ode. 

By  what  is  called  Greek  musit^  tberefm,  we  understand 
the  union  of  poetry  and  music,  Ibe  formn  of  the  two  exer- 
eising  the  greatest  sway  over  the  mind,  because  expressing 
noble  sentiments — gracefully  inculcating  rel^ion  and  mo- 
rality— teaching  obedience  to  the  laws — excitmg  generous 
fMlings— and  inspiring  patriotism  and  courage  by  the  praise 
of  those  who  had  diatuiguished  themselves  oy  their  public 
services  and  their  nlonr.  It  is  Hau  we  aceonnt  for  ^ 


efiiacts  said  to  have  been  wrought  by  antient  music ;  for  it 
is  impossible  tbat  Plato  should  have  been  thinking  of  mere 
vocal  melody  and  the  sounds  of  mean  and  tmpmect  in- 
struments, when  he  said  that  no  change  can  be  made  in 
music  without'  affecting  the  constitution  of  the  state,  an 
opinion  in  which  Aristotle  acquiesced,  and  Cic«t>  after- 
wards adopted:— it  is  not  to  be  credited  that  the  laws 
of  Lyciugus,  set  to  measured  sounds  by  Terpaud^,  were 
turned  into  a  song,  or  that  this  Lesbian  musician  quelled 
a  sedition  in  Sputa  by  singing  some  pretty  air  to  the 
mob: — it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  whrai  Polybins  tells 
us  of  a  savage  nation  civilised  by  music,  he  means  to  say. 
by  coarse  pipea  and  guitars;— and  jnot  lesb  ridiculous 
is  it  to  inuwine  that  men  were  raised  to  the  mnk  of 
cMefi  and  Uie  dignity  of  legislator^  solely  on  account 
of  their  taste  in  smging,  or  Oak  skUl  oa  the  lyre  and 
the  flute. 

We  cannot  quit  the  subject  of  the  vocal  music  of  Greece, 
without  adding  a  few  words  concerning  the  Greek  Nome* 
and  Scolia.  Tne  former  (from  v6jioe,  nomos,  a  Uac)  were 
so  called,  says  Plutarch,  because  they  were  not  allowed  to 
transgress  certain  melodic  rules  by  which  they  were  charac- 
terised, and  were  at  first  hymns  to  the  Gods.  The  latter 
were  songs  of  a  less  restrained  kind,  sung  at  banquets  and 
entertainments,  by  great  proficients;  hence  Hesychius  de- 
rives the  term  from  (rrnXukc  (skolios.  d^ctdt  to  nttg).  But 
others  think  that  the  word  should  be  rendered  literally, — 
erooktd,  foUounng  a  tortuous  eoum — because,  at  table,  it 
did  not  pass  regularly,  but  only  to  those  who  were  skiUdl 
singers.  Plntaroh,  on  the  anthMity  of  Pindar,  tells  us 
tint  the  wHa  were  invented  by  Terpander.  Dr.  Bumey 
has  an  entertaining  chapter  on  the  sutneet,  vol.  i.,  464 ;  hut 
tbe  reader  will  find  it  more  learnedly  discussed  in  Potter's 
'  Antiquities,*  ii.  403. 

As  to  the  instrumental  music  of  the  Greeks,  we  confess 
our  inability  to  treat  the  subject  in  «  satisfactory  manner. 
The  accounts  given  of  it  by  the  ancient  writers  ere  either 
so  suspicious  or  so  indefinite,  that  nearly  all  our  labour  in 
endeavouring  to  gain  some  knowledge  of  its  nature  has  been 
expended  in  vain.  Having  Biancmni's  learned  work  on 
ancient  instruments  before  us,  we  are  enabled  to  f<xin  some 
opinion  of  their  capabilities,  and  our  opinion  is  not  in  their 
&vour.  They  appear  to  have  been  rude,  and  suited  only  to 
music  of  the  simplest  description. 

The  Musical  scale,  or  disdiapason,  of  the  Greeks  com- 
prised two  octaves,  the  lowest  note  of  triiich  wo  a,  the  first 
space  in  the  base  of  tbe  modems.  This  was  divided  into 
fiveTetrachotds,  or  subdivisions  of  four  sounds  in  each,  the 
extremes  being  at  the  distance  of  a  fourth.  [TETiucBonD.] 
And  it  must  here  be  observed,  that  the  antient  tyre  had  but 
four  strings ;  the  first  and  fourth  fixed,  the  middle  ones  ad- 
mitting ofbeing  tightened  or  relaxed  according  to  the  genus 
of  the  melody.  Two  co^oint  tetrachords,  with  one  addi- 
tional note,  formed  the  Octachord,  or  octave,  to  which  the 
improved  lyre  extended.  The  three  difTerent  divisions  of 
the  tetraohord  produced  as  many  Genera  [GbnkraI,  tbe 
Diatonic,  the  Chromatic,  and  the  Enhannonio ;  which  see. 
The  first  was  composed  of  tbe  sounds  which  the  modems 
name  s,  r,  o,  a;  the  second  of  x,  r,  fS,  a;  the  third  of 
X,  sX,  V,  A.  The  notes,  or  sounds,  were  represented  by 
the  letters  of  the  alphab^  great  and  small,  which,  in  order 
to  extend  their  application  and  distinguish  the  Tarious 
modes,  were  placed  in  diffsrent  positions— the  diree^  tlw 
averted,  the  inverted,  and  the  horizontal ;  and  these  were, 
as  occasion  required,  altered  in  form.  The  time,  or  dura 
tion,  of  the  notes  was  known  by  the  long  and  short  syllables 
to  which  tbey  were  set;  the  long  syllable  was  in  duration 
as  two;  the  snort  as  one.  But  we  xnow  only  the  comparative 
times  of  these ;  of  the  positive  lengths  of  notes  we  remain 
in  ignorance.  The  movement  however  of  Greek  music  is 
supposed  to  have  been  slow.  The  Modes  were,  according 
to  Alypius,  fifteen  in  number:  Aristoxenus  makes  them 
thirteen,  each  a  semitone  distant  from  the  next  in  order. 
Under  the  word  Mods  we  have  given  the  table  of  Alypius; 
we  here  insert  that  of  Aristoxenus,  the  oldest  of  the  Greek 
writers  on  music,  which  eommeaees  with  the  Hypodorian. 
the  lowest 

Hypodorian  n 

Hypophrygian,  Orave        .       .       •  c 
Ditto  Acute        .       .       .  cS 

Hypdvdian      Ghwe        .       .       .  B 
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Ionian 

Phzygian 

.AoIuD.  orgrwae  Lydian 
I^rdian  Acuta 
Itixolydiaii  Grave 
Ditto  Acute 
Hypennixolydian 
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It  will  be  here  obserrecl,  that  vfaat  may  be  called  the 
key-note  of  the  various  modes  does  not  agree  with  that  in 
the  Uble  before  given.  In  the  above  we  have  fhllowed  the 
Abb£  Barth^lemy,  after  havine  in  vain  resorted  to  nnmerous 
authwities  for  tome  means  of  reconciling  the  discmpancy. 
No  two  writers  on  this  obKure  subject  are  thonoughly  agreed, 
and  il  is  probable  that  none  in  future  will  attempt  to  explain 
that  whioh  holds  out  so  little  hope  to  labour  and  patience, 
and  offers  so  small  a  reward  for  success.  The  three  prin- 
cipal and  most  antient  modes  had  different  characters :  the 
Dorian  was  grave  and  m^estic ;  the  Lj^dian,  soft  and  com- 
pluniog;  the  Phrygian,  bold,  enthusiastic,  and  used  in 
religious  ceremonies.  Plato  banished  the  Lydian  and  Ionian 
mocfes  from  his  RepuUic,  because  exciting  the  enwvating 
passions;  but  the  Dwian  and  Phr^ian  he  allowed,  as 
manly  and  decent  Pindar  set  hb  fourteenth  Olympie  ode 
to  the  Itydian*  as  being  addressed  to  the  Graoes.  Aceord- 
ing  to  Lueretios,  the  PhiygiaiL  was  employed  in  the  horrid 
nlemnities  of  Cybele ;  and  Statins  inttodueea  it  in  the 
funeral  rites  of  Ardiemorus. 

the  word  /liXoc  imelo*}  the  Greeks  generally  signified 
what  we  call  air,  or  something  like  it ;  but  sometimes, 
rwinisg  remarks,  *  they  used  it  in  the  sense  of  hpfuwia, 
le.  vumdy  abstracted  from  rhythm,  or  time:  sometimes  for 
mtfuwred  melody;  and  sometimes  as  equivalent  to  tmg, 
including  melody,  rhythm,  and  words.*  By  ip/unfla  (Aor- 
monia)  they  intended  simply  to  express,  as  we  have  in  a 
fbnuer  article  observed,  the  proper  rehitionship  of  one 
mmd  to  another— the  pleasii^;  agraement  of  intervals; 
diat  is  to  say,  melody.  Metastasio  believes  that  by  this 
term  the  Greeks  signified  what  we  mean  by  mdodtr,  smnd- 
ii^  his  opinim  on  the  following  passage  from  nato  {I>e 
Xigt^  lib  iL) : — T?ta  regulation  <^  the  movement  is  called 
rhythm ;  but  the  ragukUion  <if  the  voice  it  called  harmony. 
Roiuaeatt  says — *^e  sense  given  by  the  Greeks  to  this 
word,  in  their  mosie.  ia  the  more  difficult  to  ascertain  be- 
came, having  originally  been  a  proper  name,  it  has  no  roots 

which  it  can  ^  decompounded  in  order  to  arrive  at  its 
ecology.  In  the  antient  treatises  which  remain,  harmontf 
■eems  to  be  that  which  had  for  its  object  an  agreeable  suc- 
MssioD  of  sounds  as  regards  high  or  low,  in  opposition  to  the 
otbsr  parts  called  rkythmica  and  metriea,  which  relate  to 
lime  and  measure.'  But  though  very  difficult  to  determine 
with  exactness  the  meaning  of  the  word  harmony  as 
spplicsble  to  Greek  music,  yet  this  diffienUy  does  not  arise 
hm  the  cause  aas^ned  Xsf  the  French  writer. 

The  loDg-oontestod  quesUm^  whether  the  Greeks  under- 
stood oounterpoint,  or  musio  in  partsr  seems  now  to  be  set 
It  rest,  and  determined  in  the  negative  by  a  preponderating 
ve^ht  of  authority  and  a  large  migori^  of  voices.  To  what 
we  have  before  remarked  on  this  sirigeot  [HAnHOirv],  we 
Bow  add,  that  fUrther  inqniry  and  reflection  have  only 
eonfirmed  the  opinion  we  nave  long  entertained,  namely, 
that  though  the  antients,  by  mere  accident,  if  not  from  ex- 
periment, must  have  been  acquainted  with  the  effect  of 
amnltaneous  sounds,  nevertheless  that  whioh  we  call  har- 
mony formed  no  part  of  their  musical  art,  either  theweti- 
Cally  or  practically.  And  we  repeat  our  belief  that  in  the 
uuim  of  poetry  and  song,  whicn  undeniably  operated  with 
sudi  amsiing  force  on  aU  classes  of  the  people,— which  in- 
dued tbnn  with  ardour,  softened  tbera  mto  obediracei 
sad  melted  them  into  pity.-^usic  was  but  the  ally  of  verse. 

Of  their  ins^ment^  mnsic,  or  musio  without  the  Toie^ 
we  are  told  that  the  fiute-players  by  profession— who  eer* 
tainly  were  exceedingly  encouraged  and  most  extra vagsntly 
psid  fbr' their  services  m  the  later  times  of  Greece — piqueu 
themselves  chiefly  on  the  strength  of  the  sounds  they  could 
pndnce  from  the  instmment;  and  that  the  trumpeters 
thought  thrauelves  fbrtunate  if,  in  their  contests  at  the 
paUie  games,  they  esoued  without  the  rupture  of  a  blood- 
^estel  by  the  violence  <k  their  exertions.  It  is  to  sdch  per- 
Ibrmanoes  Aristotle  must  allude  in  saying  '  I  disapprove 
dl  kinds  of  difficulties  in  the  use  of  iiutruments,  antU  in- 
deed^ inmuue  gsnerelly;  I  mean  aach  Uieks  w  an  pr»Q- 
P.G»N&  980. 


tised  at  the  publie  games,  where  ^  muncian,  instead  of 
recollecting  what  is  the  true  object  of  his  art,  endeavours 
only  to  flatter  the  corrupt  taste  of  the  multitude.*  Facts 
and  remarks  like  these  do  not  lead  to  any  favourable  opinion 
of  Grecian  performers.  It  is  likely  however  that  they 
pleased  most  when  they  phtyed  the  airs  set  to  the  &vourite 
poems  and  popular  verses.  And  there  seems  some  reason 
to  believe  that  they  extended  these  by  additions,  somethues 
studied,  but  often  extemporaneous,  resembling  what  are  in 
modem  language  called:  variations,  or  an  amplifloation  of 
the  theme. 

It  was  a  tradition  that  Cadmus,  with  his  Phcenicians,  in- 
troduced musio  into  Greece.  But  Plutarch,  in  his '  Dtalt^e 
on  Musio,'  first  makes  Lycias,  a  professor  of  the  art,  repeat 
the  statement  of  Heracltdes,  that  Amphion.  the  son  of 
Jupiter  and  Antiope,  taught  the  Greeks  to  compose  and  sing 
lyric  poetry:  then,  by  a  second  interlocutor,  Soterichus,  con- 
tradicts the  first,  assigning  to  Apollo  the  merit  of  having 
converted  Greece  into  a  musical  nation.  The  invention  of  the 
lyre  of  three  strings  is  given  to  the  Egyptian  Mercum  or 
Tboth  ■  that  of  seven  strings,  to  the  second  or  Grecian  Mer- 
cury. Chiron,  the  centaur,  taught  Achilles  music  Orpheus 
was  the  musical  pupil  of  Linus,  and  master  of  Henules. 
Then  came  Olympus,  Terpander,  and  others.  Terpander  is 
said  to  have  appeased  an  insurrection  in  Laced eemon  by  his 
songs.  He  rendered  a  most  important  service  to  the  art  by 
inventing  a  method  of  representing  muucal  soui^  Till 
his  time  musio  was  quite  tradittonaU  and  depended  on  the 
memory,  and  sometimes  the  caprice,  of  toe  performer 
Plutarch  says  of  him,  on  the  authority  of  Alexander,  an 
historian,  that  he  took  Homer  for  his  model  in  veraiScation, 
and  Orpheus  for  the  style  of  his  melodies.  The  musical 
compositions  of  Orpheus,  the  same  writer  adds,  were  wholly 
original. 

Man}'  very  celebrated  players  on  the  flute  are  mentioned 
in  musical  history.  Damon  taught  Poricles  and  Soorates  the 
use  of  this  instrumenL  Antigenides  and  Dorion  were  also 
renowned  for  their  talents.  But  the  performer  who  excited 
most  admnition  was  of  the  gentler  sex.  Lamia  was  no  less 
distinguished  by  wit  and  ability  than  by  personal  charms. 
After  captivating  many  by  her  skill  as  a  flute-player,  and 
by  her  beauty,  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  became  violenUy 
enamoured  of  her,  and,  through  her  influence,  conferrM 
such  extraordinary  bene&ts  on  the  Athenians,  tliAt  they 
dedicated  a  temple  to  her.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
style  of  flute*playing,  or  of  the  music,  it  is  ceriain  that  in 
Greece  the  performers  were  in  great  favour.  Xenophon 
says,  that  if  an  indifferent  player  wished  to  pass  for  one  of 
superior  talent,  he  must  furnish  his  house  richly,  and  appear 
abroad  with  a  large  retinue  of  servants,  as  the  great  perfor- 
mers do.  It  is  said  that  a  flute  used  by  a  celebrated  The- 
ban  musician,  Ismenias,  cost  nearly  six  hundred  pounds 
sterling. 

Pythagoras,  of  whom  an  idle  story  was  long  current, 
about  a  blacksmith's  shop)  hammers,  and  anvils,  contributed 
much  to  the  improvement  of  music  by  his  calculations  and 

philosophical  experiments.  To  him  also  is  attributed  the 
addition  of  an  eighth  string  to  the  lyre.  His  notion  con- 
cerning the  name  qf  the  <pA«rM— music  produced  by  the 
motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies — was  one  of  those  whims  in 
which  great  geniuses  are  apt,  now  and  then,  to  indulge.  He 
was  of  the  sect  of  severe  musicians,  of  those  who  reduced 
music  to  mathematical  precision,  and  regulated  all  sounds 
by  calculations,  allowing  no  licence  to  me  ear.  Of  an  op- 
posing school  was  Ariatoxenus,  bom  at  Tarentum  in  Itedy, 
about  350  years  B.C.,  who  thought  the  ear  entitled  to  share 
with  mathematical  principles  in  determining  the  effect  of 
modulated  sounds.  He  was  a  most  voluminous  writer  on 
many  learned  subjeots.  Of  these  his  Elements  Harmonics 
are  all  diat  have  reached  n^  and  stand  first  in  the  col- 
lection published  bv  Meibomius.  Next  in  that  excellent 
Vork  is  an  Introauetwn  to  Harmonics,  by  Euclid,  the 
geometrician;  and  this  is  followed  by  his  Section  ^  the 
Cattont  containing  short  and  clear  explanations  of  the  con- 
stituent parts  of  Greek  music.  Ptolemy,  an  Egvptian,  and 
not  the  astronomer,  wrote  a  treatise  in  three  books  on  Har- 
monics, which  Dr.  Wallis  printed,  with  a  Latin  veraion,  a 
pref^e,  and  appendix,  in  1682.  He  enters  at  large  and 
deeply  into  the  subjeot,  and  his  principles  have  a  ten- 
dency to  reconcile  the  hostile  sects  of  Pythagoreans  and 
Ariatoxenians.  This  object  was  pursued  with  success,  by 
Sir  F.  H. Styles,  in  bispaper  published  in  the  51st  volume 
of  the  Phitoeopl^  ThmimSte.-  in  Plutarch's  '  S>iif 
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logue  on  Mutio'  much  infonnatloa  concerning  ftntfent 
Greek  muBic  is  to  be  found,  but  not  of  the  most  valueble 
kind.  Arlstides  QuintllianuB  wrote  a  treatise  on  music, 
printed  in  the  eolleotion  of  Meibomius,  which  has  prored  a 
useful  work  to  all  subsequent  writers  on  ^e  subject.  He 
was  enthuuaatio  and  fluioifiil.  but  in  matten  of  fhet  and 
lialcttlation  is  wotthy  of  eonfldence. 

The  Romans  araiured  all  tbair  knowledge  of  lliQ  arts  and 
scienees  from  the  Greelu ;  tiieir  musie  tfaen^^  in  no  way 
differs  from  that  of  the  latter ;  though  they  must  have  had 
■ome  kind  of  song  before  any  direct  intercourse  had  taken 
place  between  them  and  the  polished  nations  of  Qreece. 
It  is  certain  that  the  art  was  nevtf  advanced  bjr  that  war- 
like people,  notwithstanding  the  share  it  had  in  all  theit- 


religious  ceremonies  and  public  games,  and  the  use  made  of  organ  f  but  no  one  has  yet  been  able  to  diseoirer  what  he 


it  to  animate  their  troops  and  add  effect  to  their  triumphs, 
and  though  it  formed  an  essential  part  of  their  theatrical 
exhibitions  of  every  kind,  and  was  even  adopted,  or  afibcted 
to  be  adopted,  as  a  profbmion  by  one  of  their  emperors. 

The  importence  of  music  in  the  estimation  of  the  early 
Romans  is  shown  by  a  regulation  attributed  to  Berviua 
TuUius,  who,  in  dividing  the  pemile  into  olasses.  directed 
that  two  whole  centuries  should  eonsist  of  trumpeters, 
blowert  the  Aom,  8to.t  and  of  such  at,  uHthout  any 
oih&r  itutnmBTit,  tounded  th»  ehargt.  It  is  fUrther 
proTed  bv  a  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  which  limited 
the  numoer  of  playert  on  the  flute  at  funeraU  to  ten. 
And  another  of  those  laws  enacted,  that  at  the  praises 
of  honoured  men  in  the  assemblies  of  the  people,  there 
should  be  mournful  songs  accompanied  by  a  flute.  But 
a  passage  in  Livy  leaves  no  doubt  on  this  subject,  and 
being  as  curious  as  it  is  illustrative,  we  shall  give  it 
entire,  availing  ourselves  of  Dr.  Burney's  translation.  *I 
should  omit  a  circumstance,'  he  says, '  hardly  worth  men- 
tioning, if  it  did  not  seem  connected  with  religion.  The 
Tibieine*  (or  flute-pl^rers),  taking  offence  at  the  preceding 
censors  foe  having  refused  them  the  privilege  of  eating  in 
the  temtde  of  Jupiter,  according  to  eustom,  withdrew  m  a 
body  to  Tihur  (TivoliX  so  that  there  were  no  |wrftnnners  left 
to  play  belbr«  &iib  sacrifices.  Iliis  created  idigious  seraph 
in  the  minds  of  the  senators,  and  ambassadors  were  sent  to 
Hbur  to  persuade  the  fugitives  to  return  to  Rome.  The 
Tiburtines  promised  to  use  their  utmost  endeavours  to  this 
end.  and  first  summoning  the  discontented  band  before  their 
senate,  exhorted  them  to  return  to  Rome :  but  finding  them 
deaf  to  reason  or  entreaty,  they  had  recourse  to  an  artifice 
well  suited  to  the  dispositions  of  these  men ;  for,  on  a  cer- 
tain festival,  they  were  all  invited,  undn  pretence  of  assist- 
ing in  the  celebration  of  a  feast.  As  men  of  this  profession 
are  generally  much  addicted  to  wine,  they  were  supplied 
with  it,  till,  being  quite  intoxicated,  tiiey  fell  f^t  asleep, 
and  in  this  condition  were  flung  into  carts,  and  carried  to 
Rome,  where  they  passed  the  remaining  put  of  the  nieht 
in  the  Foram,  without  perceiving  what  oad  happened.  The 
next  day,  while  f\ill  of  the  Rimes  of  their  demncb,  upon 
opening  their  eyes  they  were  accosted  by  the  Roman  peo- 
ple, who  flooked  about  them,  and  having  been  prevailed 
upon  to  stay  in  their  lutive  city,  they  were  allowed  the 
privilege  of  strolling  through  all  the  streets  in  their  robes, 
three  days  in  every  year,  pUyii^  on  their  instruments,  and 
indulging  in  those  licentious  excesses  which  are  practised 
on  the  same  occCsion  to  this  day'  (that  is,  to  the  time 
tS  Augustus).  *  The  privilege  of  eating  in  the  temple 
was  also  restored  to  sucn  as  should  be  employed  in  playing 
before  the  sacrifices.*  This  happened  309  B.C.  *  The  Ro- 
man flute-players,' Burney  adds,  'were  incorporated,  and 
formed  into  »  college  or  company.'  Ovid,  in  his  *  Fasti.* 
(lib.  vlX  aoknowled^  the  impwtanoe  of  the  Tibidnet,  and 
repeats  in  verse  the  above  story  of  livv,  but  drops  the 
seraples  of  the  ^tOfee  OMUeriptC 

That  the  Roman  drama  w»  in  some  way  mtnieal,  is 
proved  by  the  title,  or  fXdateaHa,  prefixed  to  each  of 
Twence's  plays.  A  further  proof  of  this  is  found  In  the 
Institutes  of  Quintllian,  where,  after  showing  the  necessity 
of  instructing  children  in  musii^  he  adds, '  that  he  does  not 
desire  that  they  should  learn  saoh  musie  as  prevaUs  on  the 
stagey  the  modulations  <^  whieh  are  so  intermixed  with 
impudence  and  wantonness,  that  they  may  justly  be 
charged  vrith  having  extinguished  the  poor  remains  of 
BUDly  oourage  whioh  had  been  left.*  That  the  theatrical 
music  of  the  Romans  was  similar  to  that  of  the  Greeks 
(here  seems  to  be  little  donbt ;  tioA  it  was  distorted  by  the 
verfbrmers  in  QuintOiw's  time  is  very  likely. 


It  is  remarked  by  Dr.  Bumey.  that  even  during  the 
Augustan  age  the  Romans  had  no  sculptor,  painter,  or 
musician,  and  but  one  architect,  Vitruvius ;  thdse,  he  says, 
'who  have  been  celebrated  in  the  arte  at  Rome  having 
beeu  Asiatics  or  £ur^>eau  Greeks,  who  came  to  exercise 
audi  arts  among  the  Latins  as  the  latins  had  not  among 
themselves.  This  custom  was  continued  under  the  aucoes- 
sors  of  Augustus ;  and  those  Ronmns  who  were  prevented 
from  goine  into  Greece  contrived  in  a  manner  to  faring 
Oreeoe  to  Rome,  hy  receiving  into  their  serviee  the  most 
able  professors  of  Greece  and  Asia  in  all  the  arts.' 

Tub  R(Hnan  writors  on  musio  are  few,  and  almoat  wmh- 
lesB.  Vitruvius,  in  his  work  on  architecture,  treats  of  the 
sound  of  the  vnce,  of  reverbeimting  vases»  and  of  a  water- 


means  by  this  instrument.  He  also  endeavours  to  make 
plain  the  harmonioal  system  of  Aristexemn,  though  he 
acknowledges  the  difficulty  of  the  task.  St.  Augostin 
wrote  on  rhythm  and  metre ;  Boethius  devotee  five  backs 
to  music,  merdy  to  explain  the  principles  of  barmooics; 
and  Aunlins  OMSiodorns  treats  of  music,  among  other 
things,  but  his  work,  or  aket^,  is  said  to  eonsist  ot  little 
mora  than  some  general  definitions  and  diviskHia. 

There  is  every  reason  to  oendude  that  mnne  nmained 
stationary  till  the  tenth  or  eleventh  century^  The  Romany 
having  borrowed  the  art  from  Greece,  seem  to  have  been 
oonv inoed  of  ita  pwfoetion  in  Uie  state  in  whieh  they  received 
it,  for  there  is  no  evidence  of  their  having  attempted  to 
enlarge  its  narrow  boundaries,  or  in  anyway  to  improve  it; 
though  a  people  of  more  ingenuity  ami  taste  would  have 
advanced  it  at  least  a  few  steps  towards  that  point  which  it 
slowly  has  attained. 

In  the  primitive  Christian  chureh  the  servioe  consisted 
partly  of  music,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  chiefly  that 
of  the  Greeks,  with  an  admixture  of  Hebrew  melody.  Me- 
nestrier  eonjeetures  that  the  eariy  ecelesisstical  manner  of 
aingingwas  like  that  of  the  ancient  theatre,  and  Dr.  Bumey 
eotienrs  in  this  opinion ;  thoucrh  we  cannot  but  tUnk  it 
more  likely  that  the '  swigs  of  Zion,*  as  performed  in  the 
Jewish  tem[rie,  and  the  oninting  of  the  hymns  at  Uie  Ps^ 
altars,  ware  ohosm  as  vocal  models  for  devotional  purposes, 
rather  than  the  airs,  or  recitatives,  in  which  the  comedies 
of  Plautus  and  Terence  were  delivered.  Towards  the  end 
oi  the  fourth  century,  St  Ambrose  digested  a  musical 
service  for  the  chureh  of  Milan,  which  is  called  the  An»> 
brosian  ohant,  and  was  founded  on  four  of  the  Greek  modes. 
About  the  vear  600  Gregory  the  Great  enlarged  and  mudi 
improved  we  ohant  of  the  church,  by  the  admission  of  four 
other  modes,  and  gave  it  that  form  which  it  still  retains  in 
the  Catholic  service,  and  in  vriiich  it  is  known  by  his  name. 
Aocording  to  Bishop  Stillingfleet,  musie  was  introduced 
into  the  Bngjish  church  by  8t  AugusUn»  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  sixth  century,  and  was  auhsequently  nneh  im- 
proved by  8u  Dunstau,  an  ezceUut  muneiaa,  who,  it  is 
said,  furnished  some  Aw  ehurehes  with  an  man. 

The  orgatl—tbe  most  majesiie  and  eomprwenaiTe  of  all 
musical  instruments  in  its  present  almost  perfoeC  state— is 
supposed  to  have  been  an  improvement  of  the  bydraaUoon, 
or  water-o(gan,  of  the  Greeks.  The  first  mentioned  in 
musical  history  was  sen^  in  757,  as  a  present  to  King  Pepia, 
tram  the  Bytantine  emperor  Oonstantine  Copronymus. 
In  the  tenth  century  the  organ  was  in  use  in  several  parts 
of  Europe ;  but  it  is  reasonable  to  eooolude  that  it  was  thu 
exoeedin^y  simple,  possesali^  Utile  power,  and  rwds  in 
meobanlsm :  nevertheless,  it  may  Audy  be  assumed  that 
the  invention  of  the  organ  hastoied  the  diseovmy  or  pras- 
tioe  of  harmony.  [OitGAir  J 

To  Onido,  of  ArsBkm  we  are  indabtad  for  many  «f  those 
^provsmento  in  music  whieh  led  to  our  preaaat  qrstem; 
thMgh  the  origin  of  eonntaipoint  has  Men  wroneoualy 
aseribed  to  Uiat  aetiva  and  IngenkHis  eoclesiHtle.  [GoiimJ 
Magitter  Franeo^  a  nembw  of  the  oathadral  of  Cologne 
in  tbe  Seventh  century,  ia  oonsidsMd  as  Hu  faivantor  of 
what  in  fte  middle  ages  was  oalled  Camtme  MntfuroAtTw, 
whieh  meant,  notes  Mowing  by  theb-  forma,  th^'time  or 
duration.  Most  of  those,  however,  have  follen  into  disuaa, 
for  the  shortest  in  his  table  is  tbe  scoaibreve.  NevBrtbc 
less  his  system,  carried  out  fkirtber  by  De  Muris,  and  by 
degrees  extended,  till  it  has  proceeded  to  an  extravagant 
length'— is  that  of  the  preaent  day,  and  is  so  sownd  in  pcia- 
oiple  that  it  probably  wdl  never  be  ahsn^Mwd. 

From  the  eleventh  to  the  ftftesnUi  ,eoBten,  aoaieely 
aaything  is  known  of     pntgietoofntyVl^^  historr 
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from  tlie  Utter  period,  venfsr  to  the  Ui^in^iodiketcfaaa 
of  its  most  eminent  profeaton  whieh  apmr  in  om  vwk ; 
— to  the  articles  Acadbmt,  Conckit.  Opika*  Oukhuo. 
.%c. ; — to  the  names  <^  mnsieal  ioitnimenU;— and  to  all 
the  termi  under  vkfeh  musical  compositions  of  maty  kind 
are  described.  From  these  soupces  may  be  gathered  maoh 
of  the  tnfbrmatlon,  if  not  all,  that  Till  be  required  bj  the 
general  reader. 

MUSK.  (Zoology.)  [MoacHiDS.] 

MT7SK-  This  substance  is  an  Mtramaly  odwont  seore- 
tion,  loi^^  in  a  bag  wbiofa  is  attaohed  and  paouliar  to 
the  aldomen  «rthe  mua  mugk*animal.  The  elevated  legions 
firequented  bj  the  oivature,  its  timidity  and  apeed  in  flight, 
render  it  very  difflenlt  to  obtain  the  subatanoe,  vhile  the 
high  price  borne  by  it  offers  gmt  indueenentt  to  snhsti- 
tnte  other  articles  for  that  whieh  is  genuine.  The  musk- 
bag  varies  much  in  form,  eolour,  siie,  and  (quality,  oir> 
curastanees  which  suggest  the  belief  that  it  is  procured 
either  from  two  or  more  species  of  musk-animals,  or  that 
it  has  been  obtained  at  different  periods  of  the  year,  or 
from  very  dlfferently^aged  animals.  In  the  very  young 
animal  the  bag  is  quite  empty,  while  in  the  old  and  feeble 
the  musk  is  in  small  quantity  and  of  inferior  strength.  It  is 
said  to  be  aeereted  in  greatest  abundance  during  the  tutting 
season,  and  to  have  then  its  sensible  qualities  most  d»> 
veloped.  The  secretion  has  a  mueh  stronger  odour  in  the 
animal  which  infaaluta  Tibet  and  Chins  than  in  that 
whi(^  frequents  the  more  nortiieni  distriets  ot  SUteria. 
In  the  ftesh  state  the  mask  has  an  extrooMike  eonsiatenea, 
and  a  reddi>h<brown  colour,  with  an  odour  so  powerful 
that  the  huntsmen  eui  soarcely  endure  it.  By  drying  this 
odour  diminishes,  and  the  musk  acquires  a  friable  granu* 
lar  state,  and  a  dark-brownish  eolour.  In  Siberia  the  ohaie 
oocura  in  spring  and  summer.  In  Tibet  the  pursuit  is 
resteiet«d  by  the  government  to  certain  periods,  and  the 
bags  which  are  obtained  are  stamped  with  thQ  royal  signeL 
In  oommeroe  two  and  oooasionaUy  three  varieties  of  musk 
are  met  with. 

I.  Tbt  Tonquin  or  Tibet  mnsk,  received  through  the 
East  India  Ck>rapany,  occurs  in  small  oblong-reotangular 
boxes,  lined  witn  lead,  and  covered  with  paper  or  silk. 
Baeh  bag.  or  pod,  aa  it  ii  termed,  is  wr^ipad  in  thin 
blue  «■  red  paper,  on  whieh  are  marked  aome  OtinBS* 
eharaetera.  Sometimes  the  bags  are  enveloped  in  a  da^ 
yellow-bnwniah  nearly  transparent  paper,  which  boooHias 
brittle  by  time.  The  most  distinative  mark  of  this  sort  of 
musk  is,  that  it  is  slightly  flattened,  nearly  round,  and  very 
rarefy  pear-shaped.  The  yellow  or  yellowiah'brown  haiffs, 
chiefly  at  the  sides,  are  often  out,  while  thoaa  which  remain 
in  the  centre  are  darker  coloured,  finer,  and  less  bristly. 
Generally  the  hairs  converge  or  point  towards  a  sraaU 
natural  opening.  The  pods  are  moafly  about  two  and  a 
half  inches  long,  and  one  and  three-quartera  broad.  The 
wei^t  of  different  uwciinens  variaa  oonsiderably,  some 
being  mordy  three  diachms  thirty  grains,  others  nine 
drachms  forty-seven  and  a  half  grains ;  the  average  is  six 
drachms  twelve  grains.  Th«  avraarn  qmatity  of  musk 
contained  in  the  sacks  is  about  two  and  a  half  draehtas. 

By  oareftil  removal  of  the  bag,  thaw  remains  the  musk, 
which  is  aotid,  in  gruni  of  difliomit  aizea,  adheriag  to  eaoh 
other,  soft,  aiul  unotuons  to  the  ibel,  of  a  reddish-brown 
eolour,  Uke  a  lAot  of  blood  dried,  having  frequently  a  num- 
ber of  hairs  intermixed,  derived  from  the  innw  side  of  the 
oridee  already  described.  The  taste  is  bitterish,  aorid,  dis- 
agreeable, and  somewhat  astringent.  The  odour  is  strong, 
pecQliar  (musk]^  penetrating,  very  lasting,  and  exbaordi- 
narily  diflbsible.  It  is  stated  that  a  single  grain  can  eon-, 
stontiy  fill  the  air  of  a  large  apartment  with  a  sensible  im- 
pregnation for  many  years,  without  its  weight  being  per- 
ceptibly dininished ;  and  one  part  can  communioase  its 
odour  to  3000  parts  of  an  inodorous  powder. 

It  should  be  kept  in  glass-bottles,  very  closely  stopped, 
and  preserved  in  a  place  nei^er  very  dry  nor  too  damp. 

By  the  analysis  of  Oeixar  and  Reiman  it  appeals  to  con- 
sist of:  1.  a  peculiar  vtdatile  principle  (whioh  can  exjst  in  a 
fraa  state);  %  unnwiua;  3,  a  paooliar,  fixed,  nncryatallisa- 
bta  acid  (thaae  three  are  in  undatonniqable  quantity) ;  4, 
stearine  and  olaina ;  6,  eholesterine  j  6,  a  peouUar  bitter 
resin;  7,  oaouunw.  with  several  salU;  8,  a  mouldy-like 
substuoe,  ui  part  combined  with  ammonia,  and  numecoua 
saUs;  9,  iandt  14,  wMar,  acid.  Sec,  witb«ome  volatile 
odorona  nattw. 

It  hns  not  been  ascwtamed  upim  wlu^  muik  dtpmds  kr 
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its  peealiar  pn^eitiaa.  It  has  been  eonjeetured  that  a  kind 
of  putrAfltam  goes  on  which  evolves  the  peculiar  odour. 
H4iBtqiR  seems  to  favour  this,  and  musk  which,  when  diy, 
ywlds  liule  soent,  beeomas  powerful  when  moistened.  The 
odour  is  augmented  by  adding  a  faw  drops  of  the  s(dution  of 
subearbonate  of  potass. 

8.  K^iardin,  Russian,  or  Siberian  mtuk,  is  either  re- 
ceived through  St,  Petersburg,  or,  it  is  said,  sent  to  China, 
and  laid  fbr  some  time  among  the  bags  of  genuine  Tonquin 
musk,  to  acquire  the  odour  of  the  latter,  and  then  shipped 
to  Europe.  The  pods  of  thia  sort  are  in  general  larger, 
more  oval,  mors  compresiod,  and  the  ma^ma  often  have 
large  portions  of  tlia  akin  of  the  didomsn  attashed  to 
them.  The  eolour  of  the  hairs  is  a  dirty  milk-whita.  The 
mu»k  exhibita  a  moie  homogeneous  and  less  granular  ap* 
paaiuee,  having  a  much  fiuntw  odour  and  taste  than  the 
preceding  kind.  The  odour  is  augmented  by  moisture,  but 
la  somewhat  nanaseus  and  dimpseable.  The  wood^onts 
show  the  difhrenea  af  a^ieot  of  tos  two  kinda. 


Hotk  is  nan  soluble  in  water  than  in  alcohol.  Of  100 
parts  of  genuine  Tonquin  musk,  boiling-water  dissolves  90 
parts,  idoohol  only  fiO,  Of  Ksbardin  musk,  water  diasoWss 
only  so  per  eent  It  is  likewis*  sfduble  in  atber,  aoafio 
ftcid.  and  yolk  of  egg- 

S.  A  very  small  kmd  ef  pod  is  sometimes  met  with,  which 
is  not  flattened,  but  pwfbotly  round  t  the  burs  of  a  yellowish* 
brown  colour.  This  is  probably  tho  musk-bag  of  the  Mot* 
ohus  Altaieust 

It  is  safest  to  purehaso  the  ntusk  out  of  the  pod,  aa  there 
ii  then  less  opp^unity  of  adalteratioB<  Infusion  of  genuine 
musk  is  not  precipitated  by  a  solution  of  biehloride  of  mar* 
cury  (comwiva  suhUmate) ;  but  genuine  musk  is  preoipiuted 
by  nitrio  and  other  stnng  asios.  by  acetate  of  lead  (sugar 
of  lead),  and  infusion  of  giOls.  The  musk-bags  are  used  bv 
perfumers  to  prepare '  eaBsnoe  of  musk.*  An  aitifloial  muw 
IS  sometimes  made  with  nitric  acid  and  oil  of  amhw.  Tbis 
should  never  be  used  for  medical  purposes. 

Taken  in  tjio  dose  of  a  faw  grains,  musk  rouses  the  energy 
of  the  digestive  organs ;  and  it  soon  afterwards  produces  sym- 
pathetic phenomena,  the  powers  of  the  whole  animal  system 
appearing  suddenly  increased.,.  By  repeatuie  the  dopes  tUl 
hidf  a  dxaehm  or  a  dradim  i^iWP>drthe  active  pitn- 
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nplea  penetrate  the  whole  frame,  inftueneiDg  all  the  tissues, 
and  exciting  effects  demonstrative  of  its  stimulating  pro- 
perty ;  the  blood  circulates  with  more  force,  accompanied 
aometimes  with  bleeding  from  the  nose :  the  penpiration 
and  other  aecretions  are  perceptibly  increased.  Other  effects 
prove  that  it  also  acts  on  the  brain,  spinal  idnrd,  and  gan- 
gUonlo  nerves,  auoh  ai  tendency  to  slem,  convulsive  more- 
ments»  and  partioalarly  spasou  of  the  oheit  and  aAidomen. 
Owing  to  idioayneraaies,  musk  prodnees  in  some  persons 
very  extraordinary  eflGsets,  at  tunes  so  violent  that  they 
cannot  bear  the  fomtest  odour  of  it 

Musk  has  been  recommended  in  typhus  and  other  fevers, 
when  there  exist  low  delirium,  hiccup,  twitching  of  the 
tendons,  &c.  But  its  beneficial  action  is  not  so  constant  as 
to  j  ustify  much  reliance  upon  it.  It  is  much  more  useful  in 
diseases  purely  nervous  and  spasmodic,  where  no  inflamma- 
tory action  has  preceded  or  is  present.  Hence  even  in 
epilepsy,  as  well  as  hysteria,  it  is  serviceable.  In  oombina- 
tion  with  ammonia  it  is  uaefhl  in  arresting  a  tendency  to 
gangrene.  Likewise  in  retrocedent  gout  it  has  proved 
suc^Bsful.  It  was  found  of  little  avail  in  severe  cases  of 
A^tic  cholera,  though  useful  in  the  milder  forms  of  it. 

MUSK-RAT.  rMtrsQUASH.] 

UUSKERRY  BfOUNTAINS.  [Gout.] 
.  MUSKET.   {ABM9y  p.  373.] 

MUSKINGUM.  paissisaiFPi,  River.] 
'  MUSLIN,  a  thin  cloth  made  of  cotton.  The  name  is 
anpposed  to  be  derived  fnm  Masalia,  since  called  Masuli- 
|mtam,  from  which  place  such  fabrics  were  first  imported 
into  Europe.  Until  the  early  peirt  of  the  present  century  all 
the  mu^in  used  in  Europe  was  of  the  manufocture  of  India. 
These  &brics  are  still  superior  to  any  that  are  made  in 
Europe,  both  as  regards  their  fineness  and  their  durability, 
which  latter  quality  is  not,  as  some  people  have  supposed, 
the  consequence  of  any  superiority  in  the  quality  of  the 
material  of  which  they  are  made,  for  the  raw  cotton  of  India 
is  far  inferiw  to  that  which  is  used  for  these  fine  fabrics 
in  Europe,  and  which  is  brought  from  America  and  from 
Egypt  Hie  exeellence  of  In^a  muslins  is  owing  to 
the  skilfidness  and  patience  of  tiw  ^liniwrs  and  weavers  in 
that  country.  Some  of  the  muslins  of  India,  and  especially 
those  of  Dacca,  are  of  the  most  astonishing  degree  of  fine- 
ness, so  as  to  justiiy  their  poetical  description  as  'webs  of 
woven  wind.'  Such  however  has  been  the  result  of  the 
mechanical  inventions  of  England  in  this  branch  of  indus- 
try, that  not  only  are  muslins  of  British  manu&cture  now 
used  at  home,  to  the  exclusion  of  those  woven  in  India,  but 
laree  quantities  are  exported  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
find  their  way  even  fkr  into  the  interior  of  India. 

The  great  seat  of  the  muslin  manu&cture  in  this  country 
is  ^sley  near  Glasgow.  The  greater  part  of  the  yarn  used 
for  these  fine  fabrics  is  spun  in  the  cotton-mills  of  Manches- 
ter. Mualin  idoths  are  both  plain  and  figured.  By  a  late 
invention  they  are  sometimes  embroidered  by  means  of 
maofainery.  

MUSOiTNIUS  RUFUS,  CAIUS,  a  Stoic  philosopher  of 
the  first  century  of  our  sera,  is  mentioned  with  praise  by 
Tacitus  (Arm.,  xiv.  59),  and  also  by  PUny  the  younger, 
PhiloB^tUB.  Themistius,  and  others.  He  was  a  native  of 
Vulsinii  in  Etruria,  and  belou);ed  to  the  Equestrian  order. 
He  was  a  flriend  of  Thrasea  Paetus,  Barea  l^ranus,  Rubel- 
lius  Plautus,  and  other  stoics,  who  were  the  victims  of 
Nero's  suspicion  and  cruelty.  Musonius  was  banished  to 
Gyaros,  where  he  is  said  to  have  been  visited  by  many 
Greeks  for  the  purpose  of  listening  to  his  lessous.  Being 
recalled  after  Nero  s  death,  he  lived  at  Rome  under  Vespa- 
sian, who  excepted  him  from  the  sentence  of  exile  pro- 
nounced by  that  prinoe  against  the  Stoic  philosophers.  This 
aoanfy  information  is  all  that  we  have  concerning  the  bio- 
graphy of  Muaimina  RoAia.  (Nieuwtond,  IHutrtatio  de 
Mu$omo  Sitfo^  Pkilogopho  Stoico.)  Fragments  of  his 
wwks  are  found  in  Stobsus,  and  have  been  collected  and 
published,  with  the  above  dissertation  and  copious  notes, 
under  the  title  of  '  C.  Musonii  Rufl.  Philoaophi  Stoici, 
ReliquiA,  et  Apophthegmata,  cum  Annotation^  edidit  T. 
Venhuizen  Peerlkamp,  Conreotor  Gymnasii  Harlemenaia^* 
8vo^  Haarlem,  1822.  These  fragmenU  of  Muaonins  are 
full  of  the  purest  morality  and  wi«lom. 

MUSOPHA'GID^  (Plantixin-eatera).  Mr.  Vigors* 
notices  the  genera  Musophaga  and  Coryihaix  aa  nearly 
and  evidenUy  allied  to  the  GaUinaoeoua  ikmUiea,  and  as 


being  found  among  the  Scansonal  birds ;  and  speaks  of  the 
genus  Vinago  [CoLUUBiDiB.  vol.  vU.]  as.  united  by  their 
comparative^  stronger  and  more  sohd  bills  to  Penelope  and 
Crax,  which  in  his  arrangement  form  the  opposite  extreme 
of  the  order  Batoret,  as  well  as  to  Mtttophafa  and  Cory 
OaiXt  which  approach  the  whole  of  tbeRawwud  groupa  and 
ooimeet  them  with  the  Perdun.  [iNaxasou^  voL  xii.] 

Mr.  Swainson  raises  the  group  of  PUmtainrtatert  to  the 
rank  of  a  flimily  nndor  the  tide  vhieh  heads  this  article, 
and  tiiey  constitute,  aocording  to  his  arrangement,  the  fifth 
great  division  of  the  conivostral  tribe  of  perchers.  Not  that 
he  considers  it  as  by  any  means  clear  that  ifiiMpAc^  is 
the  real  type  of  the  whole  fkmily,  though  he  daagnatea  that 
genus  as  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  group. 

He  thus  characterises  the  family : — 

Bill  short,  upper  mandible  high,  the  culmen  arched,  the 
ma^^ns  either  serrated  or  entire,  the  under  mandible  very 
thin.   Feet  short,  formed  for  clinging.   The  toes  various. 

The  place  which  this  fiunily  occupies  in  Mr.  Swainson's 
arrangement  is  next  to  the  mngiiiieUg,  at  the  end  of  the 
Perching  Sirdt,  and  immediately  before  the  SooiMorv*,  in- 
termedtkle  between  the  Finehe*  uid  the  HombtUt.  He 
observes  those  whidi  betray  their  affini^  to  Uie  bull- 
findies  are  amaU*  vdulst  othots,  vhoae  liaa  and  peooliar 
structure  assimilate  them  more  to  the  hombilli,  are  of  a 
size  proportionate  to  those  buds,  remarking  that,  with  ths 
exception  of  one  genni,  they  all  possess  a  short  but  very 
strong  and  thick  hill*  more  or  less  curved  on  the  top,  the 
cutting  marans  being  minutely  serrated,  like  the  teeUi  of  a 
saw.  The  food,  it  is  stated,  seems  to  be  entirely  vegetable, 
and  of  the  most  tender  and  delicate  description :  and  Ut. 
Swainson  remarks  that  it  is  singular  to  observe  that  the  bill 
in  this  femily  (in  outward  appearanoe  much  stnmger  than 
that  of  the  finches)  should  yet  be  employed  in  proouriDg 
the  softest  vegetable  food;  while  the  short  bill,  posteriw 
nostrils,  hopping  gait,  and  purely  v^table  food,  are  all 
exemplified  in  such  birds  BsSucerot  gaieatu9t».nd.  proclaim 
the  affinity  of  the  Plantain-eaten  to  the  HombUU. 

Mr.  Swainson  further  mmaAs  that  the  eoimonnof  Aese 
birds,  so  for  as  they  hava  been  observed  by  tranluvs,  is  di- 
rectly against  the  thewy  (rf  their  bmng  likmed  to  the  gal- 
linaceous order;  and  hie  quotes  A»meof  the  statements  ol 
Cuvier  and  those  of  Yarreu  in  support  of  his  opinion.  The 
former,  in  the  Rigne  Animal,  states  that  Coryihaix  and 
MuMOf^aga  appear  to  him  to  have  some  analogy  with  the 
gallinaceous  bink,  and  particularly  with  the  Hoocos.  They 
have  the  wings  and  the  tail  of  those  birds,  and,  like  them, 
keep  on  trees ;  dieir  bill,  he  continues,  is  sluirt,  and  the 
upi^r  mandible  convex ;  their  faet  have  a  short  membrane 
between  the  anteriw  toes ;  but  it  is  true  that  the  external 
toe  is  often  directed  backwards  like  that  of  the  owla.  Their 
nostrils  also  are  simply  placed  in  the  horn  of  the  bill,  the 
edges  of  the  mandibles  are  d^itilated,  and  the  sternum  (at 
least  that  of  the  Touraeo)  has  not  the  great  notches  which 
are  ordinary  in  the  GaUinaeeous  birds.  Mr.  Swainaon  ob- 
serves that  this  admission  of  Cuvier,  that  Coiythaue  and 
Muiophaga  only  weaent  'qndqus  aaalogie  mvee  les  gal- 
UnaeSi,'  and  ^t  they  have  not  the  notched  stwnum  of  the 
latter,  is  directly  opposed  to  the  theory  of  these  birds  leading 
to  the  GaiUnaeea,  a  view  oS  the  subject  which  is  oonflrmed 
by  Mr.  Yarrell's  observations.  The  latter  zook^ist  dis- 
sected a  Touraeo  (CorythauD  Perwa)  which  had  died  in  the 
menagwie  of  the  Zodogiod  Society  of  London,  and  he 
found  the  general  appearance  of  toe  inside  of  the  body  of 
the  bird  indiniug  rather  to  that  of  the  Perckart  than  of  the 
Galkna.  {Zooi.  Joum.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  319.)  Mr.  Swainsm  se- 
paratee the  fomily  into  the  following  sub&miUes  anl 
genera:— 

Phytotomma,  Plant-cutters. 

Bill  serrated,  but  not  swollen.  Feet  with  two  or  three 
toes  forward  and  (me  backward.  (8w.) 

Genen. 

Pkytotomot  Molina.    Bfrmut  Stevras.    Of  these  m 

select  Phyt^oma, 

Qeneric  CAoroe^.— Bill  short,  compressed,  the  base 
widened;  high  at  the  base,  and  gradually  curved;  the  low« 
mandible  much  weaker,  straight ;  the  commissure  slightiy 
arched,  with  the  margins  crested.  Tongue  abort,  pointed. 
Nostrik  basal,  small,  rounded.  Wings  moderate ;  the  two 
first  quills  graduated ;  tail  moderate,  even.   Feet  strong. 
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Example,  Pkuiotoma  rara. 

Detenpiion,  HabiU,  ^c. — Molina  describfw  the  Rara  or 
Chilian  Piant-cutter  as  nearly  of  the  lise  of  a  quail,  with 
the  bill  rather  large,  oonical,  straight,  a  little  pointed,  ser- 
rated, and  half  an  inch  in  length ;  the  tongue  very  short 
and  obtuK,  the  pupil  of  the  eye  brown.  Three  well  pro- 
portioned anterior  toes,  the  fourth  posterior  and  a  little 
shorter.  The  tail  moderate,  but  rounded.  The  colour  is  an 
obscure  grey  upon  the  back,  rather  brighter  on  the  belly ; 
the  points  of  the  quills  and  of  the  tail  are  black.  The 
sound  of  its  voice  is  hoarse  and  interrupted,  and  seems  to 
express  its  name.  It  feeds  on  plants,  but  previously  has 
the  destructive  habit  of  cutting  them  off  close  to  the  root, 
and  often  capriciously  cuts  off  a  quantity  of  them  without 
touching  them  further.  For  this  reason  the  peasants  per- 
secute this  species,  and  carry  on  a  continual  war  against 
these  birds ;  moreover  children  who  destroy  their  eggs  are 
rewarded.   The  nest  is  built  in  obscure  and  but  little  fre- 

Juented  places  on  the  most  lofty  trees,  and  thus  these 
*lant-cuttert  escape  the  persecutions  of  their  enemies. 
Notwithstanding  such  precautions  however,  their  numbers 
are  considerably  diminisned.  '  I  do  not  know.'  says  Molina 
in  coaolusion,  '  whether  this  is  because  a  price  is  set  on  its 
head,  or  on  account  of  its  naturally  small  degree  of  fecun- 
dity." 


Mr.  Swainson  observes  that  in  Phytotoma  the  four  toes 
appear  to  be  arranged  as  in  the  Finches,  but  in  Hyreut  the 
toes  are  only  three.  He  compares  the  size  and  entire  aspect 
of  I^ytotoma  to  that  of  a  Bullfinch. 

Colina.  Colies. 
The  only  definition  of  this  subfamily  given  by  Mr.  Swain- 
son is,  'all  the  four  toes  placed  forward,**  and  the  only 
genus  contained  in  it  is 

Colius.  (Brisson  and  Gmehn.) 

Generic  Character. — Bill  short,  strong,  conical,  slightly 
compressed,  entire,  with  the  mandibles  equal  and  the  Mges 
arched ;  nostrils  rounded ;  nails  arched  and  long,  that  of 
the  hind-toe  shortest ;  wings  short ;  third  quill  longest;  tail 
graduated  and  very  lonff- 

Habita,  Geographic^  Distribution,  qf  the  Genus. — 
The  plumage  of  the  species  is  soft  and  silky,  and  the  colours 
generally  sombre,  whence  they  are  called  at  the  Gape,  ac- 
cording to  Le  Vaillant,  Oiseaux  Sourit  (Mouse-birds). 
Africa  and  the  East  Indies  are  the  localities  where  they 
have  been  found,  the  Colius  viridis  of  latbam,  said  to 
be  fVom  New  Holland,  belonging  probably  to  another 
gcnu^.  The  Colies  are  gregarious,  live  upon  fruits,  and 
are  the  scourges  of  gardens.  They  walk  badly,  but  they 
climb  almost  continually  on  the  branches  of  trees,  where 
they  hold  on,  assisting  themselves  with  their  bills  like  the 

■  Otlwr  aullKwltie*  «tate  tliat  ibe  hind-Uw  u  Tsnalili* ;  and  Ihli  would  mon 
Munnl  wiUi  Uwir  dlmblng  habits. 


Pctrakeett.  rhey  build  their  nests,  which  are  spacious  and 
round,  in  little  groups ;  and  Le  Vaillant  affirms  that  they 
sleep  suspended  with  their  heads  downwards,  and  that, 
when  it  IS  oold,  they  are  found  so  benumbed  in  the  morn- 
ing, that  they  may  be  taken  one  after  the  other.  The 
number  of  e^  is  generally  five  or  six,  and  the  flesh  of  the 
birds  is  said  to  be  delicate.  (Lesson.) 

Example,  Colius  Senegalensis.  (Latham.) 

Description. — Round  the  eye  a  naked,  reddish  skin; 
forehead  yellow;  colour  pearl-grey,  with  greenish  refleo- 
tions ;  abdomen  ruddy. 

This  appears  to  be  the  Colius  Qidritoa — the  trivial  name 
is  taken  probably  from  its  note — of  Le  Vaillant ;  and  the 
Coliou  hupp&  du  ShUgal  of  Buffon. 


Cfdltu  SaMgdeiidB. 


Musophaginee.  Plantain-eaten* 

Three  toes  forward  and  one  backward;  the  outer  toe 
placed  obliquely.  (Sw.) 

Genera.   Corythaix.  (111.) 

Generic  Character. — Bill  short,  rather  small,  high,  and 
greatly  compressed.  The  frontal  feathers  reposing  over  and 
concealing  the  nostrib.  Culmen  high,  curved  to  the  tip. 
Lower  mandible  narrow ;  both  mandibles  distinctly  notched 
at  the  tip  and  finely  serrated.  Wings  short,  rounded;  the 
three  first  quills  graduated.  Tail  long,  broad,  rounded. 
Feet  short,  strong.  Middle  toe  longer  than  the  tarsus; 
lateral  toes  equal,  hind-toe  shortest ;  external  toe  oap^le  of 
being  turned  a  quarter  of  the  way  backward.  Claws  short, 
thick,  and  much  compressed. 

The  Touracos  are  most  elegant  birds,  and  feed  princi- 
pally on  soft  fruits.  The  prevailing  colour  of  these  birds  is 
green,  varied  in  some  species  with  purple  on  the  wings 
and  tail.  They  are  natives  of  Africa,  where  they  perch 
on  the  highest  branches  of  the  forest  trees,  and  thus  keep 
out  of  gun-shot,  as  Le  Vaillant  found  to  his  cost.  Hav- 
ing at  last  succeeded  in  bringing  one  to  the  ground,  he 
could  not  find  it,  and,  stamping  in  his  rage  at  me  loss,  he 
broke  through  into  one  of  the  covered  pits  which  the  Hot- 
tentots employed  to  catch  feronious  animals,  particularly 
elephants.  This  accident  might  have  been  fetal.  'When 
I  recovered  my  first  surprise,*  says  he,  '  I  began  to  consider 
how  I  should  extricate  myself  from  this  embarrassment,  ex- 
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tremely  Itappy  that  I  bad  not  been  impaled  the  sharp- 
pqtnted  stake  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  pit;  and  still 
happier  that  X  foitnd  in  it  no  company.  I  vaa  however  ap- 
prehenaive  that  some  might  errive  every  moment,  espe- 
cially if  I  should  be  obliged  to  remain  tbere  during  the 
night'  In  this  dilemma  Xe  Vaitlant  &red  hiq  fusee  at  in- 
tervala ;  the  shots  at  last  we«  anpwerad.  and  he  was  deli- 
vered by  hifl  Hottentot*,  But  he  did  not  forget  his  Tonraco, 
and  now,  by  the  aid  of  his  dogs,  wbiob  had  followed  the  Hot- 
tentots, found  it  squatted  under  a  tufted  hush-  He  after- 
wards laid  snares  for  them  on  the  fruit-trees,  tQ  irhich  they 
reported  to  feed*  and  took  them  alive. 

The  following  cutji  will  give  hut  an  intperfebt  idea  of 
these  elegant  birds. 


Bwd  of  Contiutut  inapbprii,*. 


CoTythatx  SenegalouU- 

Ferh'afw  tha  moat  delteata  qteeias  is  Corythedm  erythro* 
lophiu,  8w. 

De$eripiiim.~^Cret,U  which  is  red,  areet  and  compressed ; 
sides  of  the  head,  ear*  and  chin,  and  patch  round  the  eye 
(«hi«h  is  large,  red,  and  brilliant),  white ;  general  plumnge 
green,  inalining  to  bluish  on  the  body  and  betiy  ■  quilU 
rich  purple  violet;  tail  rounded;  bill  yellow;  feetgrevish- 

*  M.B.  The  cmt,  when  Uie  biid  u  excfM  or  In  action,  u  elentod  tnto |i 
MBpicuad  ■whaoatol  ihau;  and,  wfam  thu  «net«d,  tt         Uw  ba*d  * 


Hi)*d  ot  Corytliaix  ar^rolupliiis. 

This  heautifbl  species  is  the  Opaathut  mythrolophu  of 
Vieillot;  the  Musopkaga  Paulina  of  Temminck;  and 
Oorythaix  ignioepa  of  Lewon. 

Our  figure  was  taken  from  a  specimen  that  lived  for  soma 
time  in  the  gardens  of  the  Zoological  Society  in  the  Rent's 
Park. 

LoaUitK,  Aftioa. 


Corjihtiz  ar}t]niilafbii« 

Several  specimens  of  Touracoa  are  to  be  found  in  onr 
museums,  and  there  are  at  present  (September,  1339)  two 
iCorj/thmx  P^onii)  living  at  the  gardens  of  the  geolo- 
gical Society,  Riegent's  Park. 

Chizosrhis.  (Wagler.) 

Generic  Character.— Bil\  largo,  high  and  thick  at  the 
base,  compressed  beyond.  Culmen  thick,  convex,  consi- 
derably arched.  Lower  mandible  not  half  so  high  as  the 
npper ;  the  tips  of  both  deeply  notched,  with  their  margins 
finely  crenated.  Nostrils  basal,  placed  close  to  the  top  of 
(he  bill,  naked,  lunular,  and  pier(^  in  the  substance  of  the 
bill.  Wings  lengthened;  the  four  first  quills  graduated. 
Tail  lengthened,  slightly  rounded;  the  nps  very  obtui*. 
Feet  as  in  Corythaix,  (Sw.) 

Example,  Clwcarhu  variegaia.'*^'^^^^  'LC 
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Description. — Light  grey  itbove ;  a  blftckiah  stripe  down 
each  Ajather ;  front,  top  of  tha  heatL  chin,  and  thvost  (u  fu 
as  the  breast,  chestnut-brown ;  under  plumsKQ  beyond  tbe 
breast  white,  but  each  feather  with  a  dark  middle  sMpe ; 
primary  and  secondary  qulUs  blackish,  with  a  spot  of  ptiM 
-white  varying  in  size  in  the  middle  of  their  inner  webti ; 
tertiarise  and  middle  tail-Asatfaetv  grey,  tipt  with  bl«^ ; 
lateral  tail-fbathert  blaek ;  bill  yellow ;  feet  grey.  Oregt 
placed  very  fhr  back  oti  the  nape;  Total  leogth  libottt  SO 
inches. 

This  appeats  to  be  the  Tmraco  futppi^ooi  of  Le  VaiUuit; 
Phasianui  ^/Heanttg  of  Latham,  tuld  Mutophaga  variegals 
of  Vieillot. 

Locaiilyi,  Aihca. 


MuBophftgn.  (Isert.) 
Genetic  Charwter,—Biii  rvsembling  that  of  CMmtAM; 


but  the  base  enormotuJy  dilated,  so  as  to  sprwd  like  a 
casque  at  helmet  over  the  fore  part  of  tbe  head  as  fur  m  the 
crown,  nrhere  its  tiuokenod  sides  form  a  semicircle.  No»- 
trils  naked,  oval,  open,  placed  nearer  to  tbe  tip  than  to  the 
eyea,  and  |riarc«d  in  the  substance  of  the  bUL  Wings,  feet, 
and  tail  as  in  the  Cotythatw.  (8w.^ 
B  sample,  Mvaophaga  vi<^aem>. 

i^MSnttfAm.-— Bill  rich  yellow,  passing  into  orimson; 
ofbtu  naked,  and,  like  tke  compact  velvetty  feathers  of  the 
arown,  ghMy  erimson ;  a  white  stripe  bcginoing  below  the 
a|ye  atra  extending  above  the  ear ;  secondary  and  part  of 
the  primary  t^uills  oarminet  with  lilao  teflectiont.  mai^tKMl 
and  tipped  With  blaekiah  yaHai,  which  is  the  general  ooiottr 

tbe  pkimftge,  only  that  it  dianges  into  a  very  deep  freea 
on  tbe  nttder  part*,  and  is  very  rich  on  the  tail ;  legs  strong 
and  Uaek ;  gape  «ide,  opening  beneath  the  eyes.  . 

This  magnldoent  bird  appears  to  be  the  Cumiitu  regiue  of 
Shaw. 

LoeglUv,  Africa:  Gold  Coast  and  Senogal. 

MUSQUASH,  tbe  Crea  name  for  tbe  Fiber  Zibethicut 
of  Ouviw  iOttdatra  of  Lao6pdde),  a  gonns  belonging  to  the 
fkmily  Caetoridm, 

Dr.  RiolMrdson  {timna  SoreaU-Aiherieand)  gives  the 
fbllowinfr  lynonyms  of  this  rodent 

Rett  MniquS  of  Bagard  Tbeodatt  Cottor  ZiMhiem  of 
Linnsus;  L'Omiatra  of  Buffon;  Mmk-Roi  of  lAwson; 
Muek  Beaioet  of  Pennant ;  Muequaeh  of  Joaaelyu ;  Ma* 
Zikeihiem  of  Lio..  Omalin  \  Fiber  ZibttMaut  of  Sabioeand 
Harlan  }  Mmeh  Hat  of  Oodman ;  Ortdathra  of  the  Hurons ; 
JAirgnaM,  Wateueit  or  IVachuek,  also  iVefQuaie-7>p^|Wo 
(tbe  animal  that  sits  on  the  ice  in  a  round  form),  of  the 
Crea  Indians. 

In  a  tract  which  has  for  its  title  '  A  Perfect  Deloriptlon 
Of  Virginia*'  1649,  *e  find  among  the  'BeMts  graat  and 
small.'  'A  Muske  Rat,  ae  oalled  foe  hii  great  aweetiMiaa 
and  shape*' 

Dental  Formula '-^Inoiaers,  ^;  ilolars,       m  16. 


T««tb  of  HumiumIi.  Cm.) 

ffgscnption.—KeaA  short  Body  thick  and  rather  Hat; 
livery  short;  hind-feet  hirge,  not  webbed  *  !Oark  umber 
brown  above ;  sides,  anterior  part  of  belly,  middle  of  breast, 
lateral  part  ot  oeck  and  cheeks,  shining  yellowish-brown; 
chin,  throat,  aides  of  the  chest,  and  posterior  part  of  the 
abdomen.  asb*grey ;  tail  compressed,  com'ex  on  the  sides, 
with  its  acute  edges  in  a  vertical  plane,  covered  with  a  thin 
sleek  coat  of  short  hairs,  which  allow  a  number  of  small 
roundish  scales,  well  separated  from  each  other,  and  which, 
as  well  as  the  hair,  ara  dusky-brown,  to  appear  through 
them ;  aoate  margins  of  the  tail  (which  is  rather  thicker  in 
the  middle  than  at  the  root,  and  tapers  gradually  from  its 
middle  to  lis  extremity,  which  is  not  acute)  covered  with  a 
close  line  of  longer  hairs  dark  brown  on  the  upper  edge 
and  soiled  while  on  the  under  one.  Length  of  head  and 
body  14  mches ;  of  the  tail  8  inches  6  lines. 

The  fur,  which  much  resembles  that  of  the  Beaver,  but 
IB  shorter,  resists  the  water  during  the  life  of  the  animal^ 
but  is  easily  wetted  immediately  afler  death. 

Babils;  Vtility  to  Man,  QeogTophical  Dietributioni 
^.—Charlevoix  states  that  the  Musk-Kat  takes  the  field  xa 
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Hanb,  at  whioh  tune  its  ftod  eonsiBto  of  biti  of  vood,  which 
it  peda  before  it  eats  them.  After  the  dissolvii^  of  the 
■nova,  be  sayB  that  it  lives  upon  the  roots  of  nettles,  and  after- 
wurds  ou  the  stalks  and  leaves  of  that  plant.  In  summer  it 
feeds  on  strawberries,  to  which  succeed  the  autumnal 
fi-uits.  During  this  time,  be  stales  that  the  male  and  female 
are  rarely  seen  asunder.  According  to  the  same  author,  they 
separate  in  winter,  when  each  takes  up  its  lodgings  apart, 
in  some  hole  or  in  the  hoUow  of  a  tree,  without  any  provi- 
sion ;  and  the  Indiana  declared  that  not  the  least  morsel 
of  anything  is  eaten  by  them  whilst  the  cold  continues. 
*  Tbey  likewise,'  adds  Charlevoix,  *  build  cabins  nearly  in 
the  form  of  those  of  the  beavers,  but  far  from  being  so  well 
executed.  As  to  their  place  of  abode,  it  is  always  by  the 
iratw^^  so  that  have  no  need  to  build  cause- 
myu.  .  .  The  flesh  is  toiatMy  good  eatii^.  except  in 
the  time  of  rut,  at  which  seasoa  it  it  impossible  to  cure  it  of 
a  relish  of  musk,  which  is  ftr  ftom  being  as  agreeable  to 
the  taste  as  it  is  to  the  scent* 

Dr.  Richardson  (Fauna  Boreaii-Amsncana)^  from  whom 
the  abridged  description  is  taken,  and  to  whose  details  we 
refer  the  rMider,  states  that  the  Musquashes  vary  oonsidw- 
ably  in  size,  and  that  though  they  have  a  strong  musky 
Smell,  uarticularly  the  males,  in  spring,  their  flesh,  whioh 
somewnat  resembles  flabby  pork,  is  eaten  by  the  Indians, 
who  prize  it  for  a  time  when  it  is  &t>  but  soon  tire  of  it 
They  have,  according  to  this  author,  three  litters  in  the 
couise  of  the  sumtaer,  producing  from  three  to  seven  at  a 
litter,  in  55°N.  lat,  and  begin  to  breed  before  they  attain  their 
lull  growth.  Great  numbers  are  destroyed  by  the  inunda- 
tions which  cover  the  low  grounds  where  they  haunt,  and 
in  severe  winters  tbey  are  almost  extirpated  from  some  lo- 
calitiei  by  the  freesing  of  the  swamps  inhabited  by  them, 
noniiw  in  snch  oases  drives  them  to  destroy  eaob  other.  A 
mortality,  the  cause  of  whioh  is  unknown,  also  sweeps 
away,  and  the  deaths  at  such  periods  (which  are  un- 
certain) are  so  numerous,  that  a  fur-post,  where  the  Jftu- 
tmash  is  the  principal  return,  is  not  unfrequently  abandoned 
till  the  fecundity  of  the  animal  has  repaired,  which  it  does 
in  a  very  few  years,  the  ravages  of  disease. 

Dr.  Richardson  places  this  southern  limit  of  the  Mus- 
quath  about  30°N.  lat.  According  to  Bertram,  they  are  found 
in  the  north  of  Georgia  and  Florida,  and  Dr.  Richardson 
ascertained  that  they  extended  north  wards  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Mackenzie,  60''  N.  lat.  Small  grassy  lakes  or  swamps,  or  the 
grassy  borders  of  sluegish  streams  with  muddy  bottoms,  are 
mvourite  haunts,  anothere  they  feed  chiefly  on  Tegetables. 
In  the  northern  districts  the  roots  andshoots  of  the  bulrush 
and  reed-maee,  atid  the  leaves  of  various  earices  and  aqua- 
tie  grasses,  form  Uieir  staple.  Pennant  states  that  they  are 
very  fond  of  the  Sweet-flag  (Aconu  Caleanta),  which,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Richardson,  does  not  grow  to  the  northward 
of  Lake  Winnipeg'.  The  last-named  author  often  saw  small 
collections  of  frMh-water  mussel-shells  (Unio),  on  the  ani- 
mals of  which  they  are  said  to  feed,  and  whidi,  be  was  in- 
formed, had  been  left  by  them. 

The  habitations  of  the  Musquashes  and  the  mode  of 
hunting  them  are  thus  described  by  the  Doctor : — *  In  the 
autumn,  before  the  shallow  lakes  and  swamps  fteeze  over, 
the  Musauash  builds  its  house  of  mud,  giving  it  a  conical 
form,  ana  a  sufficient  base  to  raise  the  chamber  above  the 
water.  The  chosen  spot  is  generally  amoi^;st  long  grass, 
which  is  incorporated  with  the  walls  of  the  bouse,  from  the 
mud  being  deposited  amongst  bat  the  animal  does  not 
appear  to  make  any  kmd  of  composition  or  mortar  by  tem- 
pering the  mud  and  grass  t<^ther.  There  is  however  a 
dry  bed  of  grass  deposited  in  the  chamber.  The  entrance  is 
under  water.  When  ice  forms  over  the  surface  of  the 
swamp,  the  Musquash  makes  breathing-holes  through  it 
and  protects  them  from  the  frost  by  a  covering  of  mud.  In 
severe  winters  however  these  holes  freeze  up  in  spite  of 
their  coverings,  and  many  of  the  animals  die.  It  is  to  be 
remarked  that  the  small  grassy  lakes  selected  by  the  Mus- 
quash for  its  residence  are  never  so  firmly  frozen  nor 
covered  with  such  thick  ice  as  deeper  and  clearer  water. 
The  Indians  kill  these  animals  by  spearing  them  through 
the  walls  of  their  houses,  making  their  approach  with  great 
caution,  for  the  Musquashes  take  to  the  water  when  alarmed 
by  a  sound  on  the  ke.  An  experienced  huntm:  is  so  well 
acquainted  with  the  direction  of  the  cluunbm:  and  the  posi- 
tion in  which  its  inmates  lie,  that  he  can  tranaflz  four  or 
five  at  a  time.  As  soon  as,  firom  iba  motion  of  the  spear,  it 
is  evident  that  tlte  animal  is  struck,  the  house  is  broken 


down  and  it  ia  taken  ont  The  prindpal  seasons  for  taking 
the  Musquash  are,  the  autumn  before  the  snow  falls,  and 
the  sprim;,  after  it  has  disappeared,  but  while  the  ice  is  stili 
entire.  In  the  winter  time  the  depth  of  snow  prevents  the 
houses  and  breathing-holes  from  being  seen.  One  of  the 
first  operations  of  the  hunter  ia  to  stop  all  the  holes  with  the 
exception  of  one,  at  which  he  stations  himself  to  spear  the 
animals  that  have  escaped  being  struck  in  their  houses  and 
come  hither  to  breathe.  In  the  summer  the  Musquash 
burrows  in  the  banks  of  the  lakes,  making  branched  canals 
many  yards  in  extent,  and  forming  its  nest  in  a  chamber  at 
the  extremity,  in  which  the  young  are  brought  forth.  When 
its  house  is  attacked  in  the  autumn,  it  retreats  to  these  pas- 
sages, but  in  the  spring  they  are  frozen  up.  The  Musquash 
is  a  watehfiil  but  not  a  very  shy  animal.  It  will  come  very 
near  to  a  boat  or  canoe,  but  mves  instantly  on  perceiving 
the  flash  of  a  gun.  It  may  be  fimiuently  seen  sitting  on 
the  shorea  of  small  muddy  islands  in  a  rounded  form,  and 
not  easfly  to  be  distinguished  from  a  piece  of  earth,  until,  on 
the  approadi  of  danger,  it  suddenly  plunges  into  the  water. 
In  the  act  of  diving,  when  surprised,  it  gives  a  smart  blow  to 
the  water  with  its  tail.' 

Varietiet.—  Dr.  Richardson  records  three  varieties  be- 
sides that  above  described. 

1.  The  Black  Mutqaaih,  rare. 

2.  The /V'eijJfiMQuafA,  with  dark,  blaekish-brown  patches 

on  a  white  ground. 

3.  The  fVhite  Mwqmsh  (Hber  Zibethxem-dbus,  Sa 
bine).  This  Albino  is  not  unfrequent.  Dr.  Richardson 
saw  several. 

According  to  Heame,  the  Musquash  is  easily  tamed,  soon 
becomes  attached,  and  is  cleanly  and  playfuL 

The  fbr  is  used  in  hat-making,  ana  there  is,  according  to 
Dr.  Richardson,  an  annual  importation  of  between  four  and 
five  hundred  thousand  into  Great  Britain  from  North 
America  for  that  mannfooture.  Charlevoix  also  notices  the 
employment  of  the  fiir  in  the  hat  trade. 


The  Huqomili. 

MUSSCHENBROEK,  PETER  VAK,  was  bom  at 
Leyden,  March  14th,  1692,  -He  received  a  good  daasieal 
education  in  the  imiversity  of  his  native  city,  Dcdnjr  a  pupil 
of  Perisonius  and  Gronovius.  and  ailterwar^  applied  aim- 
self  to  the  study  of  medicine,  which  sdeno^  as  well  as  those 
of  chemistry  and  natural  philosophy,  be  studied  nndCT  Sen- 
giierd,  Bidloo,  Le  Clerc,  Bumard,.  Albinus,  Boerimave,  and 
Ran.  He  was  excessively  fond  of  die  mathematical  soencea. 
In  1717  he  formed  an  intimacy  vrith  the  celebrated  8*6iave- 
sande,  and  their  tastes  being  similar,  they  pursued  their 
studies  together.  The  intrMuction  into  Hollsnd  of  the 
Newtonian  system  of  philosophy,  and  the  science  of  expe- 
rimental physics,  was  principally  owing  to  the  labours  of 
these  two  men.  They  worked  together  with  eqiul  zeal  and 
success,  but  in  different  paths ;  ^Ckavesande  took  the  ma- 
thematical or  theoretical  part  of  physics,  while  Musscben- 
broeck  applied  himself  more  parUcula^  to  expecinmiUl 
physics,  m  whidi  he  exoellod,ud  inwluMi  bemadeftgraat 
many  discoveries- 

On  the  occasion  of  taking  his  dwrae  of  doctor  of  nsedi- 
dne,  in  1718,  Munchenbroek  wradTakjoragiHU^diisBerta- 
tion,  *  De  a&is  prBBeattfiMiMlPMbdUya^^  a  nfj 
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cIcTer  produetioh,  vhich  contains  a  description  <d  many 
careful  experiments,  firom  which  accurate  oonolusioDS  were 
drawn,  and,  though  published  more  than  a  century  ago,  it 
may  still  be  read  with  interest  The  author  showed  in  this 
dissertatiou  both  a  fondness  and  talent  for  experimental 
phUoaophy.  and  he  was  loekily  placed  under  ftmnuable  cir- 
cumstaDcei  fiir  the  development  of  this  talent  At  the 
commencement  of  his  career  the  speculationi  of  Descartes 
were  ra|ndly  dissipating  before  the  lights  of  the  Newtonian 
phikuophy,  but  they  still  retained  some  supporters;  Mus* 
schenbroek  therefore  determined  to  visit  Enf^land,  few  the 
purpose  of  seeing  Newton  and  making  himself  fully  ae- 

auainted  with  his  system.   While  in  London,  he  was  intro- 
uced  to  Dr.  Desasuliers,  and  other  scientific  men  besides 
Newton ;  and  on  nis  return  to  Holland,  he  soon  came  into 

{>ublic  notice.  In  1719  he  was  appointed  professor  of  phi- 
osopby  and  mathematics,  and  professor  extraordinary  of 
medicine  in  the  university  of  Doesburg  on  the  Rhine, 
where  he  gained  great  reputation  by  his  lectures.  In  1723 
he  was  invited  to  fill  the  chair  of  philosophy  and  mathe- 
matios  in  the  univeruty  of  Utrecht,  whteh  had  been  long 
distioffuished  aa  a  school  fbr  legal  studies,  and  whidi  Mns- 
sebenoroek  sooi>  rendered  equuly  weQ  known  in  the  depart- 
ment of  natural  philosophy.  He  remaned  at  Utrecht  many 
yetts,  and  this  city  was  the  seat  of  his  principal  labours. 
The  curators  of  the  university  were  so  ftiUy  impressed  with 
the  importance  of  keeping  bis  services,  that  they  conferred 
on  him.  in  17.?2,  the  pofessorship  of  astronomy.  In  1737 
Creorge  11.  of  Englano,  elector  of  Hanover,  offered  to  Mus- 
acbenbroek  a  professorship  in  the  newly  established  univer- 
sity of  Goitingen.  The  offer  was  refused,  but  two  years 
afterwards  he  accepted  the  professorship  of  mathematics  in 
his  native  city,  Leyden,  which  had  become  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Wittichius.  Musschenbroek  remained  attached  to 
the  university  of  Leyden  for  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
though  he  was  successively  invited  to  All  other  appointments 
by  the  kiiu^  of  Prussia  and  Spain,  and  by  the  emperor  of 
Russia.  His  died  on  the  19th  of  September,  1761,  in  the 
seventieth  year  of  his  age. 
The  following  ere  Mustohenbroek**  principal  works  :— 

1,  *  Epitome  dementorum  physico-mathematieorum,' 
ISmo.,  Leyden,  1726.  This  work  went  through  several  edi- 
tions, eaeh  succeeding  edition  being  considerably  altered 
and  improved.  It  was  reprinted  in  1 734,  under  tiie  altered 
title  of  'Elementa  Physicie,*  9vd.,  Leyden.  An  English 
translation  is  mentioned  as  having  been  made  of  this  work 
by  Colson.  in  1744,  2  vols.  Svo.,  but  we  have  not  been  able 
to  meet  with  it.  Hie  last  edition  of  this  work  appeared 
after  ihe  death  of  the  author  in  1762,  and  was  named  '  In- 
troductio  ad  Pbilosophiam  Naturalem.*  This  edition  is 
much  more  complete  than  either  of  the  former,  and 
contains  a  veiy  good  summary  of  all  that  was  then  known 
on  natural  pniutsophy.  These  three  editions  are  often 
spoken  of  as  diitinot  works,  though  it  is  only  the  titles  that 
are  different 

Thifl  introduction  to  natural  philosoplqr  <the  last  edition 
is  here  refored  to,  which  is  the  most  complete)  contains 
many  original  researches,  on  the  cohesion  of  bodies,  on  the 
phosphorescent  properties  which  many  substances  acquire 
from  exposure  to  lignt.  and  on  various  points  in  experimental 
physics.  It  also  includes  a  much  more  complete  table  of 
speeide  gravities  than  had  before  been  puUianed,  entirely 
formed  from  the  author's  own  investigations.  Rigaud  de 
Lafond  translated  the  *  Introductio  ad  Pbilosophiam*  into 
French  (1769,  3  vols.).  This  translation  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  another  which  appeared  at  an  earlier  date 
(1739)  with  the  title  of  *Essai  de  Physique.'  whicb  was 
translated  by  Dr.  Hassuet  from  a  Dutch  edition  nt  the  same 
work,  published  by  Musschenbroek,  whieh  Duteh  edition 
(contatuM  many  reeearcbes  iriiieh  were  not  inelnded  in 
the  later  utin  ones)  was  written  in  a  popniar  style  for  the 
purpose,  which  it  fldly  answered,  of  difflising  a  taste  for 
natural  philosophy  in  Holland  among  those  who  were  not 
acquainted  with  the  learned  languages. 

2.  The  work  which  has  gained  the  antiior  most  oelelvity 
is  his  *  Pfaysieae  Experimentales,  et  Geometricas  Disserta- 
tiones,'  Leyden,  1729,  4to.  This  work  consists  of  four  trea- 
tises :  one  on  the  magnet,  one  on  capillary  attraction,  one 
on  the  sixe  of  the  earth,  and  one  on  the  oohesioa  of  bodies. 
All  these  dissertations  contain  many  interesting  researches 
and  new  experiments,  which  were  conducted  with  great  care. 
The  labcHirs  of  Muasehenbroek  on  the  power  of  cohesion 
between  dilbrent  bodies  WMgewry  great ;  and  he  afterwards 
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rendered  bis  observations  on  this  suhjeet  more  complete  ia 
the  introduction  to  natural  philosophy  mentioned  above. 
He  greatly  extended  the  science  of  magnetism  by  his 
memoir  in  the  present  work,  though  he  improved  his  know 
ledge  at  a  later  period  respecting  the  laws  of  magnetic 
attraction,  and  in  17$4  published. 

3.  '  Dissertatio  Fl^siea  Bxpetimentalis  de  Magnet^'  4to, , 
Vienna. 

4.  In  1731  Hussehenlmek  published,  atLqrden,  in  4to., 
a  Latin  translatbn  of  the '  Saggi  di  NaturaU  Esperienie 
fttte  nell*  Accademia  del  Cimento,*  which  appeared  at  Flo- 
rence in  1667.  This  work,  valuable  in  iteel£  was  rendered 
much  more  so  in  the  translaUon  by  the  numerous  notes  and 
additions  of  Musschenbroek,  whien  contain  an  account  of 
some  new  experiments  on  the  dilatation  of  diffi»rent  bodies 
by  heat,  and  also  a  description  of  a  mrometer  which  he  had 
invented,  and  which  was  the  first  mstmment  of  the  kind 
which  had  been  made. 

Besides  the  above  works  Musschenbroek  ddivered  seve- 
ral public  orations,  whieh  have  been  pubhshed.  He  also 
wrote  many  pwers  on  meteorology  (a  suttject  to  which  he 
paid  eoisiderable  attention),  some  of  which  appeared  in  the 
'Memoirs  of  the  French  Ajosdemy  of  Sciences,*  and  swne  in 
the  'Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London.*  He 


printed 

the  *  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  St  Petersbu^.' 

MUSSELBURGH,  an  antient  burgh  of  royalty  in  the 
parish  of  Inveiesk  and  shire  of  Edinburgh.  It  is  seated  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Esk,  near  the  confluence  of  that  river 
with  Uie  Frith  of  Forth,  and  is  about  five  miles  east  ttom 
the  city  of  Edinburgh,  with  which  communication  is  kept 
up  by  stege-Goeches.  The  name  is  supposed  to  lete  to'  a 
mussd-bank  near  the  mouth  of  the  Esk. 

The  monks  of  DanfMrmline  w^re  the  sole  fffoprietors  of 
all  the  territory  comprised  within  the  hmits  of  tne  burgh, 
down  to  the  time  of  the  Reformation.  After  that  event  un 
property  «ame  into  the  possBswen  of  the  king,  James  VI., 
1^  whom  the  lordship  and  R^al^,  together  wUh  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  church  of  Inveresk,'  wore  ecmfomd  upon  Ids 
chancellor.  Lord  Thirlstan^  fioni  vrtwm  they  have  de- 
scended, by  inheritance  and  pnrdiase,  to  the  fomily  of 
Bucclaueh,  the  present  {woprietorB. 

Hie  high  street  is  spacious,  and  contains  many  good 
houses,  and  the  town  is  suirouaded  by  gardens  and  villas. 
To  the  south  is  the  suburb  of  Newlngging,  which  branches 
off  to  the  church  of  Inveresk.  On  tbe  opponte  bank  of  the 
Esk  is  the  suburb  of  Fisher-row.  innabHed  chiefly  1^ 
fishermen,  who  supply  the  markets  of  Edinbm^  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  year.  There  is  a  stone  pier,  and  the 
haihour,  though  small,  is  eonvenimt  The  management  of 
tbe  afiairs  of  tbe  town  and  subtubs  is  vested  in  a  oouneil 
18  members,  of  whom  10  are  ehosen  ftmn  among  Um  ii^ia> 
bitanta  of  Musselburgh,  and  (he  rest  from  those  vi  Fishes 
row.  The  tanning  ot  leather,  making  of  saildotb,  hats, 
bricks,  earthenware,  &&,  and  the  manufeeture  of  fiahing- 
neta  by  looms,  constitute  the  principal  business  of  the  place. 
The  Bidmon-fishery  is  carried  on  by  *  stake-nets,*  but  is  not 
vei^  productive.  A  branch  of  the  Commwoial  Bank  <tf 
EdmbuKh  has  been  estabUshed,  and  elegant  gas-works  for 
the  supply  of  the  town  have  reoently  been  erected. 

Four  iKidges  cross  the  Esk,  two  of  which  are  of  stone; 
the  uppermost  is  of  oonsiderable  antiquUy ;  the  new  bridge 
is  a  handsome  structure  erected  from  a  design  by  Rennie. 
In  1831  tbe  population  of  the  burgh  and  the  rest  of  the 
parish  of  Inveresk  was  8961.  By  the  Reform  Act  Mussel- 
burgh, Leith,  and  Fwtobdlo  were  eieeted  into  a  psriiBnen- 
tariF  distfiot  whidi  now  fotunia  <ne  member. 

For  a  deeeriptkm  of  Pinkie  Hons^  fonnsrty  the  rasideiwe 
of  the  abbot  ot  Danfamline,  And  now  tbe  abode  of  Sir 
John  Hope,  bart,  the  reader  is  reforred  to  Chambers^ 
GaxtUwr  tj/*  Scotland,  8vo^  1833 ;  ttom  which,  and  the  Par- 
liamentary Report  on  Scotch  Burghs,  this  notice  is  chiefly 
drawn.  In  the  former  work  will  be  found  many  interesting 
particulars  relative  to  the  antiquities  of  the  pmee  and  tiie 
nistorical  eveuts  with  which  it  u  connected. 

MUSSULMAN.  [Hohawud.] 

MUSTAPHA  I.,  sultan  of  the  Turks,  sueeeeded,  in 
1617,  his  brother  Ahmed  I.,  bnt  a  few  months  after,  was 
deposed  by  the  janisaries,  who  plaoed  on  the  throne  his 
nq>hew  Othman.  A  few  yeara  later  tbe  japisariureyqlted 
again,  deposed  Othnan.  put  l^i  ff^^WMnj^el^ 
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MniMAtotW  tWowinifiSS.  Soon aftev m ftwh nvoU 
4*pai«d  him  again,  and  be  wa|  tokea  Ut  tbe  eaaUe  of  the 
Swven  Towoff,  in  1633.  vWff  be  was  qtnvna^ 

afterwards.   (Knollea;  Rycaut.) 

MUSTAPHA  II.,  fon  of  Mabomet  succeeded  Ua 
uncle  Ahmed  II.  in  1695.  In  the  fuUoving  yev;  be  defeated 
the  Auatriani  at  the  battle  of  Temeawar,  hut  wa«  diefealed 
in  September,  1697,  Prince  Eugene,  near  Zenta  in  Huo- 
pay.  The  semskier  in  tjbte  mean  t^me  had  ncon^uered 
Chios  from  th^  Venetians.  By  the  peace  ot  Carlowita^  in 
1699,  the  sultan  acknowledged  the  dominion  of  Venioe  over 
Ihe  Morea  and  several  diat^ts  in  Dalmatia.  and  gave  up 
Azof  to  Russia,  and  Kaminiek  to  Pohind. 

Muatapba  then  vitbdrew  to  Adrianople.  where  he  nve 
hivaelf  up  ta  senauali^.  His  neKlect  ^  ihe  public  affaira 
Muaod  a  fbnnidable  revolt  to  break  out  in  the  capital,  and 
the  inaurgenta  marched  upon  Adriaoople.  and  at  the  aaine 
time  offared  the  throne  to  Ahmed,  Hnatapha's  brotbtt.  who 
took  tb«.  title  of  Ahmed  lU-  Unatapba  died  in  confine- 
ment, waa  lepMled  by  «  oakniat  dmth.  lix  mon^  afk^ 
his  deposition,  in  1703. 

UUSTAP3A  III,  «on  of  Ahmed  III.,  suoceeded  hia 
cousin*  Qtbtnan  HI.,  in  17&7.  He  had  bean  strictly  con- 
fined in  the  seraglio  ever  since  the  deposition  of  his  father 
in  1 730,  but  aAer  landing  the  throne  he  showed  oonsi- 
derable  ftrmness  of  ohanoto't  and  effected  aeveral  refonns 
to  the  administration.  He  ensaged,  in  1769,  in  an  unlucky 
war  against  Kusaia,  in  which  be  loat  the  Crunea  and  Besa- 
arahia,  but  did  not  live  to  see  its  termmation.  He  di«d  in 
1774,  and  was  succeeded  by  hi|  brother,  Abd^l  Hamid. 
Hia  son  Belim  afterwarda  sueeeeded  Abdul  Etamid. in  \7&9, 
[ShimHU 

MUSTAFHA  IV.>  wn  of  AMnl  SWi  w  pUead  on 
the  throne  by  the  janifariea,  who  had  depraad  sultan  Selim 
lU.,  in  Hay.  1807.  Huatapha  ignorant,  weak«  and 
eruol,  and  a  tool  in  the  bawU  of  tb^ianizariea.  Muiilapha 
Bairactar,  pasha  of  Rndahuk,  and  «  ^nd  of  Selim.  col- 
leoted  an  army  and  marched  to  tho  reacue  of  bis  master. 
He  entered  Constantinople  and  attacked  the  aeraglio,  de- 
manding that  Selim  should  be  restored  to  bim.  Muatapha 

E»ve  him  up»  but  it  was  only  the  dead  body  of  Selin^  ^  be 
ad  been  strangled  b^  ord«r  of  Uuatapha  at  the  wproaoh 
of  bis  deliverera.  Batractar  deposed  Mustapha,  and  placed 
his  brother  Mafamood  on  the  throne,  in  July.  ISOa.  |n 
the  following  November  a  revolt  of  the  janizaries  broke 
omt,  which  lasted  three  days,  and  a  great  part  Qif  Conatan- 
(iaoirto  burnt  down.  Bairaobu,  Mahmi^od'a  graud- 
Tiiier.  ferishffd  in  the  Itanea;  and  the  janizariea,  being 
tiinmpbvit.  wm  ahonting  tac  the  deposed  Uustaplua  wh^ 
Mahnood  gne  otdm  to  put  hia  brother  to  death.  Mah- 
mood  waa  now  the  sole  remaining  prinoe  of  the.Ottotnan 
d(yn«aty,  and  the  Janizariea  submitted  to  him.  aAer  making 
their  own  oonditMHU.  A  vivid  aooonnt  of  thea^  (perfnl 
transactiona  ia  givaa  HaafiukDO  in  bis  <Coiytaj(tinop|o 
in  1838.* 
MUSTARD.  [SiMAPi.] 

UUSTB'X^.  [WlABILB.] 

MUSTE'UIXA.  [WBAaELs.l 

MUSUOIUS,  UARCUS.  a  native  of  the  island  of  Can- 
dia.  emigrated  to  Venice  about  the  end  of  the  flft^th  oen- 
tory,  and  t«ught  Greek  in  that  city  with  gre^  sueeee*. 
He  edited  several  Greek  works,  which  were  prwMid  by 
Aldna  Maantiua.  Afkevwarda  he  proceeded  to  Romck  vbwe 
Im  X.  ibovei  bim  pMt  favour,  and  nominate^  bM»  l^cdiop 
of  BjuAavriMintbeHaiea.  He  died  at  Rome  jft  t&U  He 
wiburiied  the  first  edition  of  Atheneuik  printed  by  Aldua, 
VeoioB^  1614  Uusurus  published  also  the  *  f  ^pnologt- 
own  Blagnnm  Onaenmi*  folios  Venioe^  U99i  repented  in 
1549,  in  1S94,  and  17lg;  and  aovo  Greek  epigrams  and 
other  poetry,  among  othen  a  poem  in  prai/w  of  ^Hato, 
vbidi  he  prefixed  to  hia  edition  of  that  phihwopher's  ^nrk^ 
and  which  was  translated  into  Latin  verse  by  Zenohio  Ao- 
eiaiDli,  *  Carmen  in  Platonem,*  OambridgB,  1797. 

MUTE.  VDkap  AHD  Dumb.} 

MUTINA.  ^ODXNA.] 

MUTINY  ACT  is  a  aeriea  of  regulationa  whieb.  bow 
year  to  year.  ai»  enacted  by  the  British  legialatun  te  the 
government  of  the  military  fbteo  of  the  oountry. 

Laws  bam  at  vnious  times,  baen  made  by  the  antbeiity 
of  the  erowa  Ibr  the  maintenance  of  diseij^M  in  the  anny 
vben  in  garrison,  on  a  much,  and  in  tba  presraoo  of  aa 
enomy;  tbese  have  been  briefly  hinted  at  in  the  artiek 
M  If iUtaiy  Iaw,  and  mqr  be  seen  at  length  in  Gfoae's 


'History  of  tb«  Rn^Utb  Army'  (vol.  iL);  but  the  cods 
^hich  is  now  in  use  is  one  of  the  first-fruits  of  ^  Revolu- 
tion, in  168&  Previously  to  that  event  tbo  orown,  »oept 
during  the.  civil  wars  aod  the  subsequent  protectorate,  had. 
at  least  practicalW.  the  supreme  power  over  the  militia  (that 
is,  over  the'  whole  military  force),  which,  with  or  wiihoat 
the  consent  of  the  wtion,  might  be  called  out  and  employed 
as  long  as  pay  and  quarters  could  be  obtained  f<Hr  the  troops. 
But  the  efforts  then  recently  made  tb  carry  on  a  series  of 
measures  tendUig  to  the  maintenance  and  extension  of  arbi- 
trary power  in  the  crown,  joined  to  the  increasing  jealousy 
of  the  people  tor  their  civil  and  religious  Ubertuw,  led  tlM 
two  houses  of  parliament  to  take  the  e^lieat  o^pwtnnity, 
after  the  new  lung  luid  been  called  to  the  throng  of  ev 
presiting  in  some  public  aet  of  l^islation  their  authority 
over  the  regular  troops  of  the  nation ;  and  an  opportunity 
almost  immediate^  ^resttited  itself  on  a  serious  act  of 
mutiny  taking  place  m  die  army.  The  Royal  Scotdi  and 
Dumbarton's  r^menti,  undw  Marshal  Schomberg,  in  tbeir 
progress  to  the  coast  for  the  purpose  of  being  embarked  Ibr 
HoUand.  being  quartered  at  Ipswich,  a  large  body  of  men, 
refhatng  to  proceed  to  their  destination,  disarmed  their 
cheers,  seized  the  military  cheat,  and,  with  four  pieces  of 
cannon,  began  their  mareh  fiv  SooOand.  Being  puraued  1^ 
General  Ginckel,  with  three  regiments  of  Dutch  dragoons, 
they  surrendered  at  discretion ;  bu^  in  consequence  of  this 
even^  and  on  the  spiu  of  the  moment,  a  I^Lll  was  passed 
(AprU  12th,  1689)  by  which  the  army  was  put  at  once 
under  tha  control  of  the  law  with  respect  to  discipline,  and 
under  ita  proteetion  with  rennet  to  pay  and  quarters. 

The  enactments  ot  tbia  oiU  were  purticularly  directed 
mintt  th9  crimes  of  mutiny  and  desertion*  tof  whkih  the 
Ml  w  immediately  required ;  hut  the  Aet  itsdf  b^ins  by 
laying  down  as  muums  that  tbe  raising  or  keeping  a  stand 
ing  army  iu  the  country  in  time  of  peaee,  unless  it  be  with 
the  consent  of  parliament  is  against  law ;  and  that  oo  man 
can  bo  forejudged  of  life  or  liml^  or  subjeot  to  any  kind  of 
pnniibment  in  other  manner  than  according  to  die 
established  laws  of  the  realm.  It  then  states  that  it  is 
judged  necessary,  h^  their  nu^tiea  and  the  parliament, 
dnrmg  the  present  time  of  danger  and  for  the  deliance  of 
the  Protestant  religion,  to  continue  and  augment  the  forces 
which  are  now  on  fooU  i^voiding.  the  acknowledgment 
that  any  power  exists  in  the  crown  fbr  the  appointment  of 
courts-martial,  it  authorises'their  majesties  to  grant  com- 
missiona  to  general  oG&cera  to  assemble  such  courts  for  the 
purpoae  of  trying  and  punishing  aueb  ofiRmees  as  mutiny 
and  deaertion.  ^nnrinoni  an  also  made  that  nothing 
in  the  Act  zhall  exempt  an  cffioer  ac  soldier  ficom  the  ordP 
nary  proeessea  of  law ;  that  it  shall  not  oonoem  the  militia 
troops  and  that  it  shall  only  continue  in  force  till  the  loth 
of  November  in  the  same  year.  The  Act  tus  ever  since, 
with  009  exctfvtion*  been  annually  renewed:  after  the  bSl 
v^hich.  passea  in  i^il*  1697,  ibr  one  year  as  uaual,  had 
expired,  no  other  was  passed  till  March,  1702;  and.  on  a 
few  ooeasions,  the  bill  aafi  been  suffered  to  expire  for  several 
days  before  Uw  following  one  received  the  royal  assent 

The  Mutiny  Act  ba^  with  time,  varied  in  ni^ny  partiru- 
bffs,  from  that  vhidx  was  flrat  psssed,  hut  it  has  oeen  uni- 
form in  all  ita  prindfial  points ;  such  as  the  dependence  of 
a  standing  army  on  the  consent  of  parliament,  and  the 
subjeetion  Of  ivuitary  men  to  all  tbe  processes  of  ordinary 
law,  instead  however  of  the  original  formula  above-men- 
tioned by  whksb  the  reaaon  of  keeping  up  a  military  foree 
vas  nxpressed,  the  Act  now  asserte  that  it  is  judged  neces- 
sary by  the  crown  and  parliament  to  continue  a  body  of 
iiurces  (the  number  being  exactly  qwcified)  fbr  tbe  safety  of 
the  Utiited  Kingdom  aud  the  preservatHm  of  the  balance  of 
power  in  Europe.  In  all  the  Acts  which  passed  down  to 
the  eomnt^ncoment  of  Queen  Anne's  reign  the  articles 
irero  few  in  number,  and  some  of  them  were  very  ill 
defined ;  but.  firotn  that  time,  parliament  seems  to  have 
intended  to  exercise  a  general  l^gi^tive  jurisdiction  over 
tbe  array.  Many  new  articles  were  then  uuerted ;  others 
hav«  since  been  adde<^  as  the  want  became  apparent ;  and 
the  Mutiiqr  Act  W4y  now  be  oonsidered  as  a  good  general 
09de  of  law,  in  which  VO  define^  strictly  hut  briefly  all 
military  oj^noes  ^f  the  higher  oh^%  an4  as  precis^  as 
peaublei  nearly  all  those  of  «in«c  i^inupaictvm  military 
oSteMlof  higher  oh^s  thirtefit  w  vumblA  oonsistin  a 
ooHunisuoned  or  non-ouDavtiHioned  omcex,  or  a  soldier,  ex- 
citing mutiny,  or  not  nsing  his  bef<^nod««[«^ ^  aupmea* 
il;  in  BBiabebivioff  bef^igiaiend^idypftdnm^^ 
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Ing  to  the  entity  any  ^itrison,  fottreto,  et*  ymt ;  oottpel- 
ling  or  uaittg  means  to  induce  the  goveraor  of  attch  garti- 
son  to  do  so ;  quitting  his  post  without  leave,  or  sleeping  tat 
his  post ;  holding  correspondence  with  the  enottiy,  or  enter- 
ing into  terms  with  the  enemy  without  lioenoe;  striUv^  « 
superior  officer,  or  disobeying  faia  kwftil  ODmsmnds ;  and^ 
ftaally,  hi  deterting  the  sernoa  For  all  tfieab  n&saew  thfe 
Act  praterifaea  ■  Aeu^  tr  oedL  otitw  prndshnnft  M  ■  gene- 
ral coart^ttutrtial  iAaH  award.*  Avluueoftha  Aot«nttu*- 
ntsA  tt»  nilitaty  offimces  of  minot  importanoe  wtddi  ni^  ttt 
tiied  beibn  s  wtlfritft  or  j^rt^tt  ctfart-Vnarttel :  these  con- 
sist in  a  tton-«6iAi6iunAied  dfUdUr  tit  aoldi A  wiH^lly  maitt- 
ing  hims^  or  tunpefeing  irfth  Idfe  «yes ;  »a)mgeri«g,  or 
feigninf;  disease;  stealing  government  staMs;  stealing 
ttom  an  officer  or  a  comram ;  proewring  Ihlse  aoeouat*'; 
embezzling  pnUic  money;  and,  IsM^y,  in  any  fraodulwit  «r 
diBgracefal  Conduct.  For  these  offenoos  may  be  awarded 
corporeal  punishment,  imprisonment,  forfeiture  of  the  addi- 
tional pay  to  Which,  for  len^h  of  serrioe,  the  individual 
might  be  entitled*  and  ftrfeiture  of  pension  on  hdng  dis- 
cha^ed.  And  in  another  clause  it  is  stated  that  ittptisM- 
ment,  viA  or  without  hard  lahonr.  or  icAitary  oontmaniM, 
he  awarded  Inr  regfiDBenlal  ocnrta-autflial  fw  &iMk- 
ennesB,  or  iamhoMination  on  patflAe  or  ott  the  ha»  of 
march. 

Besides  the  above  Hwa,  wfakb  relate  partieuhuiy  to  Ito 
disc^line  of  the  amy,  the  Act  defines  the  oonstitutioti  and 
powers  of  co\i!rts-mania! ;  it  contains  clauses  i<riating  to  the 
enlistmcfnt  of  recrofts,  the  issne  of  pay  and  BHtwhiHg 
money,  the  tnialtering  of  scAdiers,  and  the  supplyisgjM' 
carriages  for  the  conveyance  of  troops  and  hag^^ge.  The 
Act  moreover  contains  a  repetition  of  the  or^nal  clauife  fn 
which  it  is  declared  that  'An  ordinait  eourse  of  law  it  not  to 
he  interfered  with  when  a  soldier  is  afecused  ef  a  eafMI 
crime ;  and  ft  states  that  a  man  eaanot  be  taken  from  tht 
service  for  a  debt  under  36?. 

The  Mutiny  Act  is  declared  to  be  applicable  to  bA  penoM 
employed  in  the  reeraitiiK-aertice ;  to  the  ftveo*  «f  Itift 
East  &dia  Company  while  m  any  put  of  flte  Uirftad  Eic^ 
dom,  and  till  Hieir  arrival  M  the  tetritotfas  flf  ^  Cottpaay{ 
to  the  dffioen  and  iheh  employed  ih  the  servkenf  Ae  Ira^ 
lery  and  engineers;  to  the  curps  of  sapfien  and  initierfef 
to  the  mUitary  surveyors  and  drettghtsmen  in  the  otdnanee 
department ;  and  to  fbreigfi  troops  serving  in  any  part  of  tfn 
British  dominions  abroM.  Itk  provisions  sare  also  stated 
to  extend  to  the  ishmds  Of  Onerrtsey,  Jnaey.  Aldeme^, 
Sark,  and  Man.  In  one  of  the  elanses  it  is  et^assly  men- 
tioned that  nothing  in  the  aot  extends  to  my  of  the  mili^ 
forces,  or  yeomanry,  or  volfinteer  corps  in  Great  Britaia  A- 
Ireland ;  it  is  understood  however  uiat  its  ^viuons  are 
applicable  to  the  «ft«e  of  marines  when  on  shore,  and  also 
to  officers  holding  ramt  breVet,  thewh  not  to  sn<A  n  are 
on  hal^y.  Al  eflbrtwks  made  in  i749kwlMA  the  bBI 
was  Sntrodnced  as  nsnal  into  puliainent,  <to  avfl^ieet  oAmr 
of  tiiu  dass  to  martial  law,  bat  i3ie  daiiue  was  .lAandened 
hy  the  minister.  Before  tfae  mrion  of  IrelMid  with  Great 
Britain  there  was  a  separate  Mutiny  Att  for  the  ftnmr 
eoantry,  hot  now  the  same  act  apjdies  to  both.  The  cAoess 
and  troops  of  the  East  India  Company  are  m^eot  to  ibf^ 
own  Mutiny  Adt,  whiA  howwrar  agrees  ezaody  viA  that  of 
the  government  forces. 

t^reviously  to  the  year  1 750  the  members  <rf  oonrts-martial 
wete  bound  by  an  oath  not  to  disiAose  tin  ground  on  w%ioh 
they  gave  their  votes ;  but  in  that  yeat  the  aot  was  so  for 
mitigated  as  to  release  them  from  sucb  oath  when  required 
to  give  Evidence  in  any  court  of  jnstioa  or  court- martin. 
The  power  of  disdosing,  in  "tbat  case  only,  the  votes  or 
opinions  given  is  implied  in  the  fonia  of  ttae  oaths  which 
are  now  taken  by  the  jQ^;e-advooato  and  members  ef  tiie 
wun-ioai^  and  whteh  are  printed  aauong  the  aokednles 
to  wtuch  tbe  act  nrfbrs.  The  aet  oTthe  same  jtM  also  eom- 
tains  a  daose,  in  wlnt^  H  is  atatod  that  no  sentenoe  pro- 
nounced by  ■%  oourt-uartial,  and  signed  by  die  president, 
shall  be  more  tban  Once  revised ;  prevknudy  to  that  ^ne  a 

SiiMcal-trfRett  had  power  to  order  tbe  revisal  of  any  stn- 
nce  as  often  as  m  pleaaed.  and  thas  be  mig^  retain 
in  confinement  a  tnsn  vrtai  bad  been  aeqnittod  on  a  ftir 
trial. 

The  gradual  e^^ension  of  the  provisions  off  l^e  Mutiny 
Act  to  those  rnilftaiy  offences  whi(4  may  be  'OMtxidered  as 
sectfndaiT  in  the  scale  does  not  seem  to  ham  been  notioed 
on  behalf  of  Ae  crown  fttrtbOT  tban  by  tbe  oeeaaonal 
reanrvatiukftfita  right  to  make  ArtidesofWcrforltae  bettor 


government  of  tbe  forces,  which  b  e:q»rBssed  in  die  molt 
paused  during  the  reign  ef  Queen  ^ne.  In  the  fii«t 
year  of  Qeoi^  1.  dtis  right  of  the  Crown  was  formally 
allowed ;  and  the  chiuse  containing  it  has  been  repeated  ua 
all  snbsequent  mutiny  acta,  with  the  raravision  that  bo  per- 
son within  Ihb  United  Kii^dom  and  British  Isles  shall  be 
■ttlgeet  to  inauportatioB.  or  to  any  panishmeat  aBeoiing 
lilb  or  liahb^  for  eruaea  apeaifled  in  tike  Artictaa  ef  War,  eiseapt 
snob  ai  by  tbe  Kntiny  Aet  itself  M  liable  to  Ifae  *bim 
pnuishmenta. 

TbeAitidleaef  Warwfaieh  aa*  ht  pkesBat  in  fotve^  and 
which  have  from  time  to  time  been  promulgate!^  are  divided 
mto  twenty-fear  aeotions.  BMny  of  thaob  nerreapond  ex- 
actly to  dames  in  tbe  MuUny  Aet ;  others,  though  relatii^ 
to  sabjectB  in  the  latter,  define  the  partioulars  of  tbe  orime 
and  die  panishment  ap^ioaUe  to  it  with  more  precision ; 
and  there  are  articles  uniieh  have  no  counterparts  in  tbo 
act  The  first  seettonnf  tbe  Artii^of  War  rel^  todivina 
worship,  fre^tsenl  attendaoee  on  which  is  prescribed,  and 
pani^BMntB  are  awarded  for  |Mfaning  tbe  places  in  wbidi 
It  is  eelebrated,  as  also  for  soasdatoas  er  vicious  bt^aviotur 
in  a  obiAtein.  The  aaventh  feeotion  oontains  fifteen  actt<dea 
relating  to  ^juarrela  and  the  sending  ef  ekaUengea ;  and  die 
fourteenth  «oitabB  tweaiy-ona  artMea  ceswemiBg  tbe 
dntiea  ot  iroopa  hi  qnarters  mr  in  the  Md^  Many  «t  theae 
aitieles  preaoiibe  for  tbe  oCnwe  'death,  or  mob  Other 
punishatent  as  a  eourt-maitial  may  award;'  and  ttw  «jf 
them  pteecribe  death,  Without  leavteig  itey  discsetion  to  the 
oouit.  Tbe  first  of  the  crimes  here  menticmed  is  that  af 
doing  violenee  to  persona  bringing  provisiww  to  tbe  camm 
and  nie  other  is  that  of  ill-treatiag  a  persoK  to  whom  a 
corukust  has  been  granted ;  tbe  army  m  both  oases  being  on 
serrioe  in  fitfeign  patta.  The  fifteenth  section  eettles  the 
relative  rank  of  officers  in  the  regidar  army;  and  tbe 
cwenty-seoond  the.  rank  of  officers  in  the  rof^  army  aad  in 
tbat  ef  tbe  East  India  Company,  when  servmg  ugetber. 
Ibe  t*en&-third  secCnn  appomto  that  offiana  wd  «oldien 
Mnte  amnloynd  en  board  any  abivabhviac  a  M^al  eonunia- 
Bion  shaH  «enfoi«a  to  tin  lawa  and  regotoliena  aitaUisbad 
for  tbe  govenueent  and  diseiiiliHe  of  tab  navy. 

The  above  articles,  being  made  1^  tbe  cieM  as  bead 
of  the  army,  orbytheeotaitntaiderih-ohieCare  to  beabeyed 
ns  beii^  the  oommanda  of  a  eiqierior  officer;  bift  the  wiitees 
on  military  faiw  {bserve  tbat  the  legality  of  the  aitides  mmf 
itself  become  tbe  subject  of  examinatioa  in  a  oourt-aartia], 
wbereas  Mutiny  Act  must  be  obeyed  without  inquiry. 
In  this  particular  therefore  the  Artictes of  War  aratobedia- 
tinguiihed  itvm  the  Adt ;  and  whatever  case  may  occur  the 
letter  only  of  tbe  law,  as  ecmtaioed  in  tbe  Act,  must  be  M- 
toWtfd  in  awarchng  tbe  punishmeKt  dne  to  a  irima  aflbcting 
life. 

The  hil  on  wfaieb  an  fennded  tbe  Artiotes  of  War  for  tbe 
Navy  VBB  peaaed  in  dw  SSnd  Qeo.  IL,and  ^  eonwdidattd 
adi  tttt  Mrs  previous^  mada  tat  tbe  government  of  the 
ah^  and  veasels  bearlw  royal  eemmisaiens,  as  df  tbe 
foroeft  at  nea.  Amimg  the  offonoes  whiob  in  tbeAot  oon- 
lAitKte  tbe  oriMe  ot  mutiny,  are  the  runni^  away  mm  tMm 
iAip,«r  w4A  any  Mdnanoe,  anmiu<utioii,or  atorea  bebrng^ 
to  tbe  aoBie ;  nnglect  of  du^,  j^ing  in  at  vaing  meana  to 
prodnoe  any  mntinona  asaemUage  of  ^laons,  uturing 
mutinous  or  seditious  words,  or  ocneealog  any  muitiuNM 
brteation,  ^itod  stzikiBg  an  officer  or  diac^ying  his  lawfiil 
«onmands.  Of  tho  tbtrty-aix  arti(Aes,  nuse  relate  to  oimes 
for  whicdt  tbe  pnnisbment  of  deadi,  widioat  disinetion  in 
the  oeurt-martial,  is  awarded;  ud  there  are  twelve  to 
which  are  aasKiied  '  death,  or  tvA  other  punishment  as 
Ibe  natnre  and  d^ee  of  the  crime  sball  be  found  to  de- 
serve.' Two  <if  these  were  erigteaUy  in  die  fynam  abm, 
and  the  qualifying  oImmo  wsa  added  in  the  igth  Geo.  UI. 
Bxewt  this  altttiSion,  none  baa  been  nande  in  dn  navy  Mt 
abweit  waanasaad. 
MUTTRA.  [HiNDnnAN,  voL  xii,  p.  219.] 
MUZARAB,  i.e.  a  Christian  living  nnder  the  etrmr  of 
tbe  Arabs.  Various  etymologies  ^ve  been  assigned  to 
tbb  wtod.  Sosae  {iretond  that  it  twmes  from  the  two  words 
Muza  and  Arab,  and  that  it  meant  in  the  first  iostanoe . 
those  Christians  who  capitulated  to  Musa  alt  the  tiaK  (rif 
tbe  Conqneat,  and  was  an  epithet  by  wfaioh  iStM  Mdbam- 
medaoa  of  Spain  desigliatod  tbe  Qiristian  populatum  of 
tfanrotties;  athm  denve  itfirom  ilftS/t-^raMf,  t>.  Chris-- 
tians  nixed  wiOi  tbe  Arabs.  Ibe  absurdi^  of  these  etyme- 
kwies  need  not  be  dwelt  upon.  Mwa  nianted  no  oapitn- 
iKkn  to  tile  OfariatiBna  of^iiili'Wi^M;  and  ^ 
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Anbs  had  whhed  to  give  a  dutinotive  name  to  the  Chria- 
tians  anlneet  to  thdr  rale,  it  it  not  likely  that  they  would 
have  employed  two  Latin  wwda  to  deajgnato  a  people  livii^ 
under  their  sway  and  in  the  midst  of  them.  TChB  real 
derivation  of  the  word  Muzarab  i%  the  Arabie  ATwftirafr, 
afterwards  corrupted  into  Muforab,  which  means  a  man 
who  triei  to  imitate  the  Arafaii,  or  to  beooroe  one  in  his 
mannen,  language,  and  habits ;  and  who,  although  know- 
ing Arabic,  speiUu  it  like  a  for^;ner.  This  name  was  given 
by  the  Hoors  of  Spain  to  all  Chrutians  living  under  Mos- 
lem jurisdiction  in  Cordova,  Seville  Granau,  Toledo,  and 
other  lai^  cities. 

But  the  word  Mtuarab  is  bettor  known  to  us  as  oonneeted 
with  the  antient  liturgy  of  the  Qoths,  which  governed  the 
Spanish  chureh  down  to  the  tweUlh  oentury,  and  was  called 
'Musarabie  oi&oe*  {.MUaal  MiiKdmb«)t  owine  to  its  being 
pnserved  b^  the  Muniab  Christians  <rf  ToImo  during  the 
time  of  their  sutgeetion  to  the  Arabs.  The  ihte  of  the 
Muzarabic  liturgy  is  singular  enough,  lliongb  involving 
the  same  doctrines,  it  diirered  widely  from  the  other  offices 
fff  the  ohureh ;  it  also  contained  many  hymns  composed  by 
St.  Bugeniua,  St.  lldefonsc^  St.  Julian,  St  Leander.  and 
other  great  luminaries  of  the  Visigoths.  To  produce  uni- 
fcnnity  in  this  respect,  and  substitute  the  Roman  for  the 
Spanish  missal,  became  the  principal  aim  of  the  holy  see. 
Barly  in  the  tenth  centuTy  a  Iwato  arrived  in  the  Peninsula 
from  Rome,  sent  by  John  X. ;  but  the  report  which  he  made 
on  his  return  proved  to  be  a  fkvourable  one,  and  by  the  deei- 
non  of  a  conneil.  held  at  Rome,  in  924,  the  Mozarabie  office 
was  not  only  sanctioned,  but  even  pnised.  Another  attempt, 
made  in  1064,  nnder  Alexander  IL,  had  a  aunilar  result. 
Again,  in  1067,  new  legatee  were  sent,  with  a  positive  in- 
jnnotwn  toin^ton  the  abolition  of  the  antient  service; 
bat  the  S]^anish  prelates  resisUng  the  innovation,  the  sub- 
ject was  Uiid  beftHtt  a  council  assembled  at  Mantoa,  and  the 
Spanish  missal  was  once  more  declared  Cathotic  and  ortho* 
dox.  Bt91  the  holy  see  persisted  in  its  object.  No  artifice 
or  intrigue  was  spared ;  and  the  court  of  Castile  was  divided 
into  two  hostile  flu!tion8,one  in  fkvour  of  and  the  other  against 
the  introduction  of  the  Roman  ritual.  In  the  perplexity 
occasioned  by  this  disputo  the  two  parties  resolved  to  leave 
the  decision  to  the  judgment  of  God,  and  the  expedient 
adopted  to  discover  the  divine  will  was  this :  two  wild  bulls 
were  procured,  the  one  to  represent  the  Roman,  the  other 
the  Musarabie  ritual,  and,  in  the  presence  of  the  king  and 
tiie  court,  were  matohed  against  e«^  other.  After  a  bloody 
eonttiet,  the  Muzarabie  lemained  victor.  But  this  result  did 
not  deter  Gregory  VII.  In  1087  the  trial  was  repeated:  a 
ehampion  was  ohosen  on  each  sid^  and  the  deeidon  left  to 
the  flue  of  arms;  bnt  again  vietorf  was  in  fttvour  ct  the 
antient  litorgy.  Tire  was  then  tried,  and  both  missals  vrere 
east  intothenames;  but,  if  we  bdieve  tlie  arehbishop  Don 
Rodrigo,  who  was  ^sent  at  the  ceremony,  tiie  suooess  was 
still  more  signal ;  for  no  sooner  did  the  Roman  volume 
touch  the  fire,  than  it  jumped  out  of  the  flames  half  burnt, 
while  the  Spanish  remained  for  a  considerable  time  in  the 
midst  of  them  without  receiving  the  least  iqjury.  The  ob- 
ject was  at  last  gained  by  other  means.  Alfonso,  the 
renowned  conqueror  of  ToImo,  was  won  orer  to  the  intereste 
of  Rome,  and,  after  much  trouble  and  difficulty,  he  pre- 
vailed on  the  prelates  of  the  kingdom  to  receive  the  univer- 
sal office  ;  ancl  from  that  moment  the  Munnbiah  altbongfa 
not  publicly  condemned,  lUl  into  disuse.  There  is  how- 
ever still  a  chapel  in  the  cathedral  of  Ttdedo  where  mass  is 
perfimned  every  day  agreeably  to  the  Huxambie  ritiuL  It 
was  founded  by  Caininal  Ximenes  de  CKsneroe. 

(Aguirre  and  Gatolani,  Colleetio  Magna  ConeiUorum, 
torn,  iv.,  p.  193,  frc.;  Bfasdeu,  HUtoria  Critica,  Ub.  ii.; 
Mariana,  Hutoria  General  EtpaSa,  lib.  ix.,  ohw.  xviii. ; 
Flores,  E^nOa  Sagrada,  tern.  iii.  p.  187;  Mieeale  GotMetm 
eeeundum  BegtUam  BeaH  leimn  HUpalmmtt  Rquub. 
1804.) 

MY  A.  [PVLOIWDBA.] 

MYA'RlA.  Lamarek^s  name  fir  a  fltmily  of  Dimyanen 
oondiirers.  consisting  of  the  geimm  S^fa  and  Amlma. 

rPTLOSIDBA-l 

MYCALti.  [lomA.] 

MTCB'NiE,  an  antient  town  and  stote  in  Northern  Pelo- 
poonesns,  flnmded,  it  was  said,  by  Peraeua,  and  which  in 
the  time  of  its  king  Agamemnon  was  iSb»  most  powwftd  state 
of  Greece,  ruling  over  the  greater  part  of  the  PcHoponnesin, 
besides  many  ishmds.  [Agahshnon.]  The  small  king- 
dom of  AigDB WBStben  anlgect  toMyeeUB;  Bntaftertbe 


death  of  ^SMeaDni  and  the  extinetioa  of  the  dynasty  of 
Atrens,  Aigoa  gained  the  ascendency  over  Myoene,  wUck 
howevw  appears  to  have  maintained  a  sort  of  independenre, 
being  protected  by  Sparta,  with  which  Aigos  was  often  st 
vaiifnce.  During  the  Persian  war,  Argoe  did  not  send  any 
assistance  to  the  Northern  Greeks,  but  the  contingent 
from  Mycenae  was  present  at  Thermopylte.  This  added  to 
the  grudge  which  Argos  bore  against  Hycens  for  ite  pride 
of  antiquity  and  independence,  and  after  the  end  of  the 
Persian  campaign,  while  Sparta  was  distracted  by  intestine 
commotion  and  ^cted  by  the  consequences  of  an  earth- 
quake, the  Argeii,  being  joined  by  the  people  of  Tegea  and 
Cleone,  attacked  BlycenB,  which  they  took  after  a  atont 
reetsUnoe,  and  razed  to  the  ground,  B.C.  468.  Aut  of  the 
inhabitants  were  made  slaves;  the  rest  emigrated  to  Ce- 
ryneia.  Gleoofle,  and  some  even  to  Macedonia.  (Dio^mu 
XL,;  Herodotus;  Pftuaaniaa.)  Myoenm  never  rose  ftom 
its  ruin^  but  these  ruins,  contrary  to  the  assertion  of  Strabo 
(Cat.,  372-377),  who  evidently  nad  not  visited  the  spo^ 
wwe,  and  still  are,  of  consideiable  magnitude,  and  very 
remarkable.  In  the  time  of  Pausanias  (ii.,  ch.  15, 16)tbey 
consisted  of  a  great  part  of  the  waits,  with  the  gate  called 
that  of  the  Lions,  from  lions  being  sculptured  above  it, 
said  to  be  the  work  of  the  Cyclopes ;  the  fbunUio  called 
Perseia;  and  die  subterraneous  buildings  of  Atreus  and 
his  sons,  in  which  their  treasures  were  depoeitad.  There 
were  likewise  to  be  seen  the  tombs  of  Atreus,  Agamemnon, 
of  his  charioteer  Eurrmedon,  of  Electra,  and  others.  '  But 
Qytemnestra  and  ^gisthus,*  adds  Pausanias,  *  were  in- 
terred at  a  liule  distance  ftom  the  walls,  being  thought 
unworthy  of  burial  where  Agamemnon  lay  and  uuse  who 
were  slain  bother  with  him.* 

The  rums  of  Hycenm  have  hem  visited  in  recant  times, 
amoi^  olh«a,  by  Lord  Elgin,  by  Cockerel],  Dodwell,  and 
Leake.  We  extract  ftom  the  latter  en  account  of  their  pre- 
sent appearance.  HyceruB  was  built  upon  a  rugged  height  in 
a  recess  between  two  commanding  summits  of  the  range  of 
mountains  which  border  the  eastern  side  of  the  Argolie  plain, 
about  seven  miles  north  by  east  of  Argos.  The  Acropolts, 
the  entire  circuit  of  which  is  still  seen,  the  ruined  walls 
being  in  some  places  ftom  Id  te  20  feet  high,  resembled 
many  other  finrtresses  in  Greece,  being  built  on  the  summit 
of  a  steep  hill  between  two  torrents.  Its  length  is  about 
400  ^ards  and  its  breadth  about  200.  The  ground  rises 
considerably  within  the  enclosure ;  on  the  summit  are  the 
openings  of  subterraneous  cisterns  or  granaries  built  tiS 
luge  iir^lar  stonaa  lined  wHh  plaster.  It  has  a  neat  gate 
at"  the  north-west  angle  and  a  postern  towards  the  north- 
east. The  door-ease  is  fwmed  of  two  massive  upright  blocks 
of  stone,  covered  with  another  which  is  15  feet  loi^  4  feet 
wid^  and  6  feet  7  inches  high.  Upon  this  stands  a  tri- 
ugnlar  stone  of  green  basalt  12  feet  lone^  10  feet  high,  and 
2  feet  thick,  upon  the  face  of  which  are  represented  in  bas- 
relief  two  litms  standing  on  their  hind  1^  one  on  each  side 
of  a  round  pillar  or  altar  upon  which  they  rest  their  fen- 
paws.  Tbe  pillar  becomes  broader  towards  the  top  and  is 
surmounted  with  a  capital  formed  of  a  row  of  four  circles 
enclosed  between  two  parallel  fillets.  Below  the  Acropolis, 
in  the  direction  of  the  modem  village  of  Kharvati.  are  the 
Spili&,  or  subterraneous  chambers,  known  in  the  time  of  Pau- 
sanias by  the  name  of  the  treasury  of  Atreus.  The  la^st  of 
these  chambers,  which  is  of  a  conical  form,  is  about  60  feet 
in  diameter  at  the  base.  The  door-ways  are  onwmented 
with  half-eolumm  ofa  style  resembUng  the  Tuscan,  and  ban 
some  other  peouliar  anamente,  minutely  deseribed  by  Leaksb 
who  gives  sections  the  chambers,  as  well  as  a  plan  of  the 
rpinsofMyceiuB,  (TVuwfrmfAelforaz, vol.it.)  'Nothing' 
observes  Leake.  *  can  mwe  strongly  show  the  extreme  an- 
tiquity of  the  remains  at  Mycenee  than  the  singularity  (tf 
some  parts  of  them  and  their  general  dissimilarity  to  omer 
Hellenic  remains.  We  find  nothing  in  Greece  resembling  the 
Uons  or  the  columns  before  the  gate  of  the  great  Thesaurus. 
Of  the  treasuries  themselves.  In  the  military  part  of  the 
architecture  there  is  not  so  remarkable  a  difference  between 
the  Cyclopean  ruins  and  the  other  most  >antient  ruins 
remaining  in  Greece.  In  the  walls  are  found  specimens  of 
omstruotiMi  of  various  ages,  but  the  later  reparations  ate 
easily  rcocwnised  fkom  the  oldest  part,  which  is  of  the  kind 
called  Cywmean;  sud  with  thia  exccptioiw  evnything  left 
at  Myoeua  oatas  of  the  heroic  agoi.  Notwithstudii^  this 
remote  antiqni^,  the  descfiption  of  Pansanias  shows  that 
Myoenm  haa  undergone  leas  umuirsiiioehajm  thaa 
ai^  jdaoe  in  €h«eee.'  Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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If  YCBTES,  II1igeT*fl  name  ftr  a  graoiof  Quadrumana. 
coniuting  of  the  largest  monkeys  of  America,  remarkable 
tar  the  poverftil  derdopment  of  the  onan  of  the  voice. 
The  species  ar^  as  the  name  implies,  Hotolert,  and  the 
horrible  yells  sent  Ibrth  by  these  animals  from  the  depths  of 
the  forests  are  described  by  those  vho  have  heard  the 
mournful  sounds  as  surpassingly  distressing  and  unearthly. 
Bumboldt  and  Bonpland  heard  the  ATogvatOt  one  of  the 
species,  at  the  distance  df  half  a  league. 

The  ^enus  is  distinguished  by  a  pyramidal  bead  with  the 
upper  jaw  descending  much  lower  than  the  mmt'um,  while 
the  lower  has  its  ascending  rami  very  high,  to  afford  room 
for  the  bony  drum  fimned  by  a  convexity  of  the  o#  kyaidet, 
which  oommunieates  with  the  larynx,  and  gives  to  tbevoioe 
the  enormous  volume  abore  alluded  to.  Humboldt  gins 
the  Mlowing  as  the  external  form  of  tiie  driun  in  this 
geoni. 


Dram  «f  Howling  Honkfy 

The  tail  in  tEis  genus  is  prehensile,  and  the  part  applied 
by  the  animal  when  laying  hold  of  a  branch  or  other  body 
ia  naked  below ;  so  that  such  portion  must  have  a  higher 
lensibility  of  touch.  M.  F.  Cuvier  gives  the  following  as 
the  dentition  of  the  Howling  Monkeys  from  the  AUtuate 
fmve. 


TMfkafH«iriln|Haalur>  ^.Cvvte.) 

Mr.  Swainson  idau^caUon  of  QuadrupMli)  observes 
that  it  is  rather  singular  that  If.  F.  Cuvier  sbould  not  have 


npecially  noticed  the  remarkable  siie  of  the  canine  teeth  in 

the  Howlers,  which  he  says  are  uncommonly  large ;  and  adds 
that  in  a  specimen  before  him  when  he  wrote,  they  an 
nearly  six  times  bigger  than  the  eutting^teeth,  a  structure 
which  at  once  separates  this  group  from  the  genns  CsAufc 
Facial  angle  about  30°. 

Cuvier,  in  common  with  most  other  zoologists,  places  the 
genus  at  the  head  of  the  monkeys  of  the  New  Continent. 

Mr.  GrayMnno/r  qf  1825)  places  the  form  among 
the  Anthropomorphous  PrinuUet  in  the  second  fomily 
(Sarigyida),  and  as  the  sde  genus  of  its  first  subbmily 
Mvcetina. 

M.  Lesson  arranges  it  between  Lagoihrix  and  C^us. 

Mr.  Sminson  makes  Myegtet  Ae  flnt  genus  of  the  CMdtft 
the  second  Sunily  of  his  first  order  Qua^mana. 

Mr.Ogdby  observed  in  the  summer  of  1829  that  two 
living  individuals  of  Myeaiet  mnadu*  did  not  use  the  ex- 
tremities of  their  anterior  limbs  for  the  purpose  of  holding 
objects  between  the  finger  and  thumb,  as  is  common  among 
the  Quadrumana;  and  he  ascertained  also  on  closer  exami- 
nation that  the  thumb,  as  it  has  generally  been  considered, 
was  not  in  these  animals  opposable  to  the  other  fingers,  but 
originated  in  the  same  line  with  them.  Struck  with  the 
apparent  singularity  of  the  iaot,  he  was  induced  to  pay  par- 
ticular attention  to  all  the  other  animals  referred  by  zoolo- 
gists to  the  QuadrumanouB  family  to  which  he  had  access; 
and  the  continued  observation  of  more  than  six  years 
assured  him  that  the  non-opjposable  character  of  the  inner 
finger  of  the  anterior  extremities,  which  he  first  observed  in 
the  specimens  referred  to,  ia  not  confined  to  tiie  genus  Afy- 
eetef,  but  extends  throughout  the  whole  of  the  genera  of 
the  South  American  monkeys,  individuals  of  ell  which 
had  been  seen  by  him  in  a  living  state.  He  remarked  that  a 
true  thumb  existed  on  the  antwior  limbs  of  none  of  them, 
and  that  consequently  thOT  have  been  incorrectly  referred 
to  the  Quadrumana  by  zoologists  generally.  [Chbibopdda  ; 
Qdadrumana;  Simiada.] 

The  habits  of  these  animals  are  social,  and  most  of  them 
have  thick  beards.   Their  deep  and  sonorous  yells  are  sup- 

fiosed  to  be  a  call  to  their  mates ;  in  short,  to  be  a  hideous 
ove-Bong.  In  their  gregarious  habits  and  howlings  they  may 
be  considered  as  bearing  some  analogy  to  the  Gibbons  of 
the  Old  WorU  [Apx.  vol  ii.,  pp.  149,  ISO ;  Htlobatm]  ; 
whilst  their  low  ncial  angle  has  mduoed  some  to  look  upon 
them  as  representing  tbehaboons  of  the  antient  continent 

Oeographieal  DMrilmHtM  tif  the  Genu,  —  South 
America. 

Exainple,  Myeetat  Vrtinut  (Stentor  Vriinu*  of  Gao^ 
ftor).  The  AragtuUo. 


HyoetaiUnraiH.  Aragoua. 

Dgtertption,  Habita,  -Leng^  nearly  three  feet,  mth- 
out  including  the  tail.   Hair,  which-  is  Ion 
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Vycerea  temculut  (Mono  colorcuto  of  Humboldt),  of  a  golden 
red,  but  the  beard,  which  is  of  a  deeper  colour  than  the  rest, 
is  less  busby  than  it  is  in  M.  teniculus ;  and  the  c^um- 
Ibrence  of  tlie  ftoe  where  the  hair  is  red  ii  also  paler.  Bum- 
boMt  states  that  the  eye,  Toic^  and  denote  ttielancholt. 
He  saw  young  ones  woufcbt  up  in  the  Indian  huts,  which 
nertfr  played  like  th6  Sagoint.  [J».ccmjs.]  Lopez  de 
Gomatm  spebks  of  the  Jragttato  de  lot  Cumanetnes 
havil^  the  Ihoe  of  a'uan,  the  beard  of  a  goat,  and  a  grave 
demeanolf.  Fruit  and  the  leaves  of  plants  form  their  food. 
The  females  carry  the  young  upon  the  shoulder.  Humboldt 
counted  above  forty  upon  one  tree,  and  he  does  not  doubt 
that  upon  a  square  league  of  the  wfld  countries  f^uented 
by  them  above  tfro  thousand  may  be  found.  Hey  were  in 
great  abundance  neA  pools  of  stagnant  water  ihaiaed  b^  the 
Mauriiia  fiexuota. 

Localities,  Brazil,  Venezuela,  &c. 

MYCETCPODA,  or  MYCETOPUS.  a  genus  of  con- 
diifers  with  elongated  valves,  established  by  M.  d'Orbigny, 
tad  nfetrible  to  the  femily  Naiadjk  of  Lamarck.  M. 
d'Orb^y  states  that  this  genus  perforates  like  the  Alo- 
htda. 

MT^ONOS,  HICONt  otie  of  the  Cycladeft,  it  sifnated 
east  of  DbIos,  flrom  which  it  is  separated  by  ft  narrow  chan- 
nel. It  is  about  to  miles  in  length  and  6  in  its  greatest 
breadth.  The  island  is  mountainous  and  not  very  fertile : 
it  produces  some  com,  vine,  and  cotton,  but  is  deficient  in 
wood.  The  population  is  about  4000,  according  to  Thiersch. 
The  men  are  good  sailors,  and  the  women  are  handsome. 
(Dapper,  DetcripHon  des  Isles  de  fAr^ipel;  Spon;  Por- 
cacchi;  Baudrand.)  According  to  the  antient  fable,  the 
Centaurs  killed  by  Hercules  were  buried  in  this  island,  from 
whence  came  the  proverb,  *  to  put  all  things  under  one  My- 
eonus,*  applied  to  those  who  were  apt  to  range  under 
one  ohtss  things  naturally  disparate.  (Strabo,  Casaub.  487.) 
The  inhabitants,  being  poor  in  tfadi  own  country,  had  the 
reputation  of  being  parasites  at  other  people'k  w>les,  wA 
heoBo  the  proverb  *  Hyconian  guests '  for  people  who  invited 
themselves.  Mieoni  oelongs  now  td  die  new  kingdom  of 
Greece. 

MYtrTETUA.  [Jabibu.] 

MYDA'US.  rWBASEis.] 

HY^}ALfi  (Mammalogy).  tSoRsciDs.] 

MYGIXyNlA.  [MACBDomA:  Mesopotamu.] 

MYlAGRA.  [MuscicAPiM.] 

MYXODON.   [MsaATHKRiiDX,  vol.  xv..  p.  70.1 

MYOCINCLA.  [Merulid*.] 

MY(yPJ!ONCS.  pHERULioi.] 

HYOPORA'CEiB  are  a  natural  ovAur  of  plan^  distin- 
guished firom  Verbenaces  by  little  except  the  ovules  being 
pendulous  and  the  albumen  more  abundant  The  plants 
rsfoned  to  Myoporaees  are  Qhie%  dirubi  of  litOe  interest, 
inhabiting  the  Austrdian  regions  and  other  parti  of  the 
southern  hemisphere.  The  moiit  remarfaible  thing  con- 
nected with  them  is  the  preaenoe  of  cysts  ef  oil  in  their 
leaves,  which  thence  have  a  dotted  sttueture.  llie  White 
Mangrove,  a  sh  we  plant  rooting  in  mud,  is  a  cnrioas  species. 
Brown  describes  its  roots  as  creeping  to  a  oonsiderable  dis- 
tance, often  curved  above  the  gtound  as  mnch  as  nx  feet 
before  they  fix  themselves,  and  'diroving  up  naked  suckers 
out  of  the  mud  m  great  abundance^  whidi  look  hkb  ihooU 
of  asparagus. 

MYOPOTAMUS.  [Cotpoo.] 

N.B.  It  is  now  ascertained  that  the  Coypou  hat  a  lig(^ 
menhmt  tent.  In  October,  1838,  Mr.  Owen  exhibited  to 
the  ZotAogieal  Society  of  London  a  preparation  of  that  liga- 
ment in  the  animal,  which  he  had  received  from  If  r.  Otley 
of  Exeter,  and  read  the  (bllowing  ucttttet  in  a  lettor  ftom 
that  gentkman : — 

'I  nave  enclosed  with  this  the  thigh-bone,  and  the  tea- 
ptdoy  daeide,  and  humerus  a  Coypou,  which  came  into 
my  hands  after  having  been  mangled  by  a  staSec  of  ani- 
mals, and  which  had  been  preserved  alive  for  some  weeks 
by  a  gentleman  of  this  place.  I  believe  that  not  manv  op- 
portunities have  occurred  of  dueecting  this  animal  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  as  I  found  a  difference  betwee'n  the  specimen  tn 
question  and  that  described  by  Mr.  Martin,  I  thought  the 
portions  I  have  forwarded  might  be  interesting  to  you,  had 
It  not  foUen  to  you  to  dissect  one  of  these  animals.  Mr. 
Martin  states  that  the  thigh-hone  had  no  round  ligament : 
yea  wiU  see  that  there  exnto  a  weU-dAwriflped  one  in  tfai^ 
u  these  also  was  mi  the  other  thig^-bone.' 

Mr.  Martin  observed,  that»  or  refoning  to  his  Mcoont  of 


the  dissection  of  this  animd,  it  will  he  found  that  he  is  so 
for  firom  asserting  it  as  a  foct  positively  determined,  that 
the  ligamentttm  tires  ia  wanting ;  that,  after  giving  an 
account  of  the  stus  df  the  aeetabi^m  and  head  of  thigh- 
bones as  he  found  them,  he  adds,  *  It  would  be  desinSfle 
that  ano^er  specimea  should  be  examined  before  this  pe- 
culiarity (namely,  the  ^sence  of  la  heamentutn  teree)  h 
insisted  ott  as  lYi  ascertained  foi^t.'  (Stxu.  iVoe.  1838.) 

Mr.  Darwin  (Journal  and  Bemwks)  nol^s  this  todent  as 
eommoYi  among  the  broken  islets  of  the  Chonoe  Archlpe- 
tago,  where  it  exclusively  frequents  salt-wftter.  tht  same 
author  remarks  IhM  the  Copybara  or  "Cdrpiru^  [Htdbo- 
CH(£Rtift]  Occasionally  fluents  the  iUands  iti  the  mouth  of 
the  Plata,  where  the  water  is  quite  salt,  though  It  is  for 
mor«  abundant  on  the  bordeta  t/t  fresh-water  takes  and 
rivers. 

MYOSCVREX.  [SoniciDa.] 

MYOTHE'RA.    [Mxkdlida.]    Cuner  remarks  that 
M.  Vieillot  baa  chau^  this  name  JOltaMyrmothera. 
MYOXUS.  [Muridx.] 

MYRAFRA,  Dr.  HoriAeld**  name  for  a  gsnua  of  biidi 
arranged  by  Mr.  SwaiBsmt  as  a  subgvtaus  of  CaUndida,  in 

the  subfamUy  of  Alauditite  of  the  fomily  Frinoillidx. 

MYRIAD  (/iv(>uic),  the  Greek  term  for  ten  thousand, 
usually  employed  in  our  idiom  for  an  indefinite  but  very 
large  number. 

MYRICA'(^.£  are  plants  constitnting  a  very  small 
natural  order  of  apetalous  Exogens,  With  separate  sexei. 
The  most  essential  part  of  their  character  is  expreued  bv 
Endlicher  in  the  foUoVing  terms:  'Flowers  unisexual. 
Maiea:  Bractlets,  2;  calyx,  6.  Female*-  Hypogynout 
scales  fit>m  2  to  6 ;  ovary  one-celled,  with  2  styles ;  ovule 
1,  erect,  orthotropous ;  drupe  one-seeded ;  seed  erect;  em- 
bryo without  albumen ;  radicle  superior.*  In  general  their 
flowers  are  arranged  in  a  maDner  similar  to  those  of  Betu- 
laces  and  Salicacete,  triA  which  latter  howevM:  they  leun 
to  have  no  real  affinity.  From  Casuaraoen^  cuzious  New 
Holland  trees,  with  jouited  leafless  stems,  like  thoae  <rf 
Bquisetum,  they  are  only  distinguished  by  Uieir  erect  ovule 
and  orthotropous  seeds.  They  are  eomtton  in  the  temperate 
parts  of  the  world,  especiallv  in  North  America  and  tbe 
Gtsf^  of  Good  Hope.  With  ns  the  only  species  is  the 
Steeet  Gale,  a  Common  flragrant  bnrii  inhibiting  wet  com- 
mons. Thev  are  all  more  or  less  firagrant  and  aromatic ; 
aftd  one  of  them  is  caSed  Myrica  cerifera,  or  the  wax-bear- 
ittg,  from  the  drnpM  beir^  oo\«rea  with  a  waky  seeretieB. 
which  may  be  readily  separated  and  manufoctured  frrto 
candles ;  vhenoe  has  arisen  its  popidar  name  of  Candleberry 
MyrOe. 
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Mjvlcft  uplift- 

1.  A  »a]a  flower;  2.  an  «nry;  8,  a  dnne  out  omi  VBrticallv  to  thow  Om 

MYRI'SnCA  MOSCSlA'TA.Thiu^beHEithe JI. offici- 
nalis of  Lino,  but  not  yfOHfiSg^SaMUS^    the  Mo- 
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uou  Iskodi,  wpaeiaQy  of  Quuil*.  but  oattiT»t«d  in  Jtn, 
Sumatra,  and  eWewher^  in  the  East,  wid  lately  io  Cayeaw 
and  several  of  tb*  Weit  India  UUi^  Xt  yielda  nutmegi 
and  n^ace.  tbe  best  of  which  are  produced  in  the  flrkt-meB- 
tioDod  ialaadi.  The  frait  it  of  the  sise  and  form  of  a  peach, 
and,  when  hpe,  the  fleAhy  pan  feparates  into  \mo  nearlj 
equal  halves,  es^posing  the  kernel  surrovuuled  hy  an  ariUus, 
the  fonner  being  the  nutmeg,  the  letter  the  maoe.  The  «ri)r 
lua  is  red  vhen  gathei<«d.  but  being  sprinkled  with  sea-water 
and  dried,  it  assumes  an  orange-yellow  coloui;.  It  has  a 
fatty  shining  appearance,  yet  is  horny  and  brittlie.  Th? 
odour  U  strongly  arotnatic ;  the  taste  aromatici,  but  sharp  and 
acrid.  IX  contains  both  a  fixed  oil  (io  small  quantity)  and  9, 
volatile  oil.  One  pound  of  mace  yields  hy  (v«tillation  one 
ounoe  of  the  latter.  The  former  is  not  an  article  of  Euiepew 
commerce,  and  what  is  termed  the  exprsue^  9f  f^^*^  ti 
obtained  from  the  nutm^,  and  should  bear  it*  name.  An 
inferior  mace  is  obtained,  fmm  various  vpetwa  of  Uyriitio^ 
especiiMr  the  M.  toinento&a  and  M.  officinalis  (Martins), 
which  is  Sratilian  tree.  The  propmie^  of  qiacct  are 
similar  to  thos^  of  the  nutmeg. 

On  the  removal  of  the  mace  is  seen  the  shell,  of  an  oval 
or  ovate  shapes  and  of  9  dark  brown  colour,  in  whi<^  is 
contained  the  seed  or  nut  This  is  closely  invested  by  an 
inner  shell  or  coat,  which  dipe  down  into  the  substance  of 
the  albumen  of  the  seed,  and  gives  it  the  character  which  is 
termed  ruminaUd.  Tno  or  three  gatherings  of  the  nutn^^ 
are  made  ifi.  year,  generally  in  July  and  Augnst.  iP 
December,  and  in  April.  The  third  period  yields  the  best 
nutmegs.  The  oolleeted  nuts  are  dried  in  the  snn  or  by  the 
heat  of  a  poderate  ftre.  till  the  shells  spUt :  they  are  then 
•orted  and  dipped  in  Ume-vater,  to  preserve  them  from  the 
attack  of  insects.  The  nuts  are  about  an  inch  long,  of  the 
size  of  a  hazel-nut,  but  with  a  furrowed  or  sculotured  sur- 
face. Those  of  good  quality  should  be  heavy,  eacQ  weighioR 
on  an  average  90  grains.  The  internal  aspect  i>  marbled 
and  of  a  fbtiy  appearance.  The  substance  is  grey,  but  the 
Tein%  which  igre  of  a  reddish-brown,  consist  of  cellular  tissue 
abounding  in  oil.  and  are  the  prooessea  of  the  internal  co»t 
ilrqaijy  mentioned.  Odour  agreeable,  strongly  aromatic 
Taste  vum,  aromatic,  oily. 

Besides  Uie  fixed  oil,  it  contains  a  volatile  pil,  lighter  than 
water,  being  of  the  specific  gravity  of  Q'93L-47,  while  a 
spurious  oil  of  nutm^is  only  0*871.  By  keeping  it  deposits 
a  Btearopte^  or  Muscat-camphor,  called  Sf^rittwine.  The 
solid  or  fixed  oil  consists  ofstwine  and  elaiue,  vitb  aslight 
portion  of  volatile  oil  intermixed.  Both  the  fixed  and 
Volatile  are  used  for  medical  purposes.  Of  the  fixed  there 
are  two  varieties,  the  English  and  Dutch,  o|  vhieh  th«  former 
is  the  better.  It  occurs  in  pieces,  wrapped  in  leaves  of  the 
banana,  weighing  about  three-quarters  of  a  pound.  When 
cut  into,  it  has  a  uniformly  reddish-yellow  colour.  The  Dutch 
sort  is  in  larger  pieces,  wrapped  sometimes  in  leaves,  some- 
times in  paper,  and  of  a  lighter  yellow  ooktur.  Both  are  fre- 
quently adulterated.  Hie  volatile  oil  is  also  mixed  with 
purified  oil  of  turpentine.  Nutmegs  are  frequently  either 
digested  in  alcohol  or  distilled  to  abstract  the  volatile  oil, 
and  then  passed  off  as  fresh.  Such  nutmegs  are  lighter,  and. 
when  a  hot  needle  is  inserted,  do  not  give  an  oily  coating  to 
it.  Old,  worm-eaten,  or  wild  nutmegs  should  be  rejected. 
Genuine  or  cultivated  nutmegs  are  called  female,  to  distin- 
guish them  firom  the  male  or  wild  nutmegs,  which  are  the 
produce  either  of  the  U.  mosohata,  Var.  sphenocarpa,  or  of 
M.  tomentosa,  Thunb.  These  are  longer,  heavier,  weighing 
generally  110  grains,  and  of  inferior  tonality.  They  are 
more  apt  to  oause  narcotic  symptoms,  giddiness.  Sec,  than 
the  true  sort 

Nutmegs  ^d  mace,  from  the  large  quantity  of  volatile 
oil,  are  det-idedly  stimulant,  and  when  used  in  abundance, 
produce,  by  exciting  the  ciroulation,  narcotic  effects,  in 
moderation  they  provtote  the  appetite  and  assist  digestion. 
Either  when  grated,  or  when  a  lew  drops  of  the  volatile  oil 
are  put  on  sugar,  th^  relieve  flatus  and  colicky  pains.  They 
are  chiefly  used  as  additions  to  other  medicines,  to  quicken 
their  action  or  cover  their  taste.  They  should  be  entirely 
abstained  from  by  persons  having  a  tendency  to  apoplexy. 
[AaoMATics.]  The  fixed  oil  is  employed  externslly  as  a 
rubefacient  in  rheumatism  and  other  diseases. 

MYRISTlCA'OBiB  are  trepieal,  fragrant  aromatic 
trees,  with  an  ^utringent  juice,  alternate,  coriaceo.iM,  ainple 
leaver  without  stipules,  and  dicecious  flowers.  Of  the  flowen 
the  males  have  monadelphous  stamens,  the  females  a  single 
one-celled  ovary,  containing  an  erect  see^  and  both  have 


far  ^\yx  a  tubular,  coriaceous  envelope,  with  from  2  to  4, 
usually  3.  valvate  teeth.  Tlieir  fruit  is  a  two-valved  aucs 
cul&nt  capsuWi  containing  a  slniflc  %eed  enveloped  in  an 
aril,  Bud  poiisisting  of  ruraiuated  albuniBn,  abounding  in  4 
pGwsrful  agreeable  aromatic  secretion;  the  embryo  il 
vmv  small,  aud  placed  in  a  cavity  at  thctbai^ti  of  the  albumen. 

The  order  is  nearly  allied  to  ATumace/s^  frora  which  haw- 
tiver  it  ditfecii  very  remarkably  in  the  tat&I  want  i>f  a  co- 
ri>Ua,  and  in  llie  reducliori  ot  the  numlwrof  carpels  to  one. 
To  slaiitm  it  in  the  {u-tifieial  division  of  apeTalous  Exogena^ 
H3  is  usually  done,  is  \i>  riolale  every  principle  of  natural 
classiBcation. 

Tho  Nutmeg  of  the  shops,  which  is  the  seed  of  Myris- 
tica  Mosckata,  is  tho  only  product  of  the  order  employed 
officiually,  [Mvbistica.Mo3Chata.]  Oiher  species  bear  fhii| 
that  may  be  em^byed  as  a  substitute,  but  they  are  all  infe- 
rior lo  the  real  urientul  MyrjsLica.  Tbceo  genera  of  tha 
unler  havB  been  distinguUhad,  namely,  Af^rrff^tcu,  inhuVit- 
ing  the  tropical  woods  of  Asia  and  Aruarica,  wilb.  KneinC{ 
and  Ptfrrhota,  both  confined  to  the  tropics  uf  India. 
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Myriitici  Awnmte*. 

l,m<Mlysi  SLUwwmdatpbmi  ctaBMUofk  nule  Iowct;  Htha  pWlof  • 
taiila  flomr;  1  tba  Med  ot  the  aMoMSi  aaTekoMd  U  (ke  mm  Of  uil;  « 
verticd  aecliDU  of  tha  MecL  iboviujl  it^  ni^aaM  albumen  and  Um  (tnaU  cn- 
bryo  at  ba  base. 

HYRMECO^IUS.  [Massupialia,  vol.  xir.,  p.  456.1 

MYRMECO'PHAGA.  [Ant-Eatir] 

N.B.  Zn  November.  1831,  a  letter  from  SirR.  Ker  Porter 
vras  read  to  the  Zoological  Society  of  London,  giving  a 
detailed  description  of  the  Myrmeeophaga  juiMia,  Linn., 
under  the  name  of  Orso  Hormeguero,  or  4nt-Bear,  accom- 
panied by  a  drawing  of  the  tull-grown  individual  from 
which  the  description  was  taken.  The  writer  was  particu- 
larly struck  with  the  diflference  in  structure  whicD  exists 
between  the  fore  and  hinder  feet,  and  with  the  curious 
disposition  of  the  parts  of  the  former  in  the  act  of  progression, 
which  has  been  slightly  referred  to  by  D'Azara.  In  the 
figure  (in  which  the  animal  is  represented  in  a  standing 
position)  the  daws  of  the  fore-feet  do  not  project  in  ftont, 
out  are  doubled  backwards  under  the  wriat,  evincing  9,  mode 
of  prc«res8)oii  in  the  Myrmecophagtg  similar  to  that  de- 
scribed by  Colonel  Sykes  as  existing  in  the  species  of 
Afafn'f.  [Pangolin.]  To  receive  the  additional  length 
and  point  of  the  mid^e  toe,  according  to  Sir  R.  Ker  Porter, 
a  protruding  mass  of  hard  flesh  stood  out  from  the  wrist, 
wherein  was  a  cavity  destined  for  the  reoeptioa  of  the 
ungulated  elongation  when  the  animal  was  in  a  standing 
position,  and  as,  from  the  awkward  formation  of  the  fore- 
feet, quickness  of  motion  becomes  impossible,  these  animals 
may  be  caught  in  the  smallest  open  space  (when  seen)  with 
little  difficulty. 

Fossil  Mtrhbcophaox. 
See  the  vticW  B4xoathsriid«,  voL  jy^  pp.  Ml  t% 
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MYRMOTHEHA.  [Myothera.] 

MYROSPBEIMUM.  Myroxylon  Pemfmim,  yields 
flie  balsam  of  Peru,  and  prolnbly  also  the  balsam  of  Tolu, 
though  this  is  generally  referred  to  M.  Tolttifemm.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  these  are  distinct  speines,  or  the  same  tree 
dightly  differing,  from  circumstances  connected  with  the 
plaoe  of  growth.  The  two  kinds  of  balsam  are  so  similar 
that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  believing  the  differenoes  be- 
tween them  to  be  owning  to  a  difference  of  age  in  the  in- 
dividual  trunk  from  which  each  was  obtained,  or  to  differ- 
ences in  the  mode  of  extraction  or  of  preparation. 

Balsam  of  Peru  occurs  in  two  states;  one  called  the 
white,  the  other  the  black.  The  former  results  eithn  from 
spontaneous  exudation  from  the  bark,  or  from  intnsionB 
made  in  it ;  it  is  also  found  in  the  inside  of  the  aeed-Tesid 
wrappit^  the  seed.  At  ftrst  it  is  liquid,  of  the  eonustenoe 
of  recent  bonevt  of  a  light-yellow  colour,  of  an  agreeable 
odour,  resembling  vanillm,  and  a  somewhat  acrid,  bitterish, 
but  aromatic  taste.  Its  specific  gravity  is  less  than  that  of 
water.  Heated  in  a  platinum  spoon  it  bums  with  a  white 
smoke  (which  reddens  litmus  paper),  and  leaves  no  residual 
ash.  It  is  completely  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  also  in  Eether, 
except  some  wnite  material  which  separates  from  it  It 
contains  much  benzoic  acid.  By  distillation  with  water  it 
yields  a  volatile  oil.  By  exposuie  to  the  air  it  hardens,  and 
IS  thetf  termed  Opobalsamum  siccum,  which  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  true  Opobalsamum.  [Balsahodbn- 
DKON.]  Balsam  of  Tolu  is  also  sometimes  called  Opobal- 
samum. 

Rack  balsam  of  Pwu  it  stated  to  be  procured  by  boiling 
the  resinous  bark  of  the  trunk  and  branches  of  the  tree. 
Til.  Martins  conjectuna  that  it  is  wooured  by  sutgecting 
time  parts  and  the  pods  to  a  kinl  of  Ass  distillation,  or 
dittiUatio  per  detcetuum,  similar  to  that  by  which  tar  is 
obtained  from  pine-trees.  This  balsam  has  the  consistence 
of  syrup,  but  does  not  solidify  with  age,  is  scarcely  tenacious, 
ofablackish'browQ  colour,  and  not  transparent,  somewhat 
oily  to  the  touch,  odour  agreeable,  balsamic,  resembling 
vanilla,  taste  acrid,  balsamic,  bitterish,  and  enduring. 
Scarcely  igniting  when  in  contact  with  flame;  not  yield- 
ing by  distillation  with  water  any  volatile  oU,  and  not 
perfbctly  soluble  even  in  absolute  alcohol.  Its  chief  con- 
stituente  are  the  oil,  which  cannot  be  termed  vidatile^  two 
kinds  of  resin,  and  benxoic  acid. 

Both  sorts  are  extensively  adulterated,  chiefly  with  tur- 

Sentines,  oopaiTa,  or  volatile  oils.    One  test  of  genuine 
lack  balsam  is,  when  1000  parts  of  balsam  saturate  7i 
parts  of  pure  orystallixed  eaibonate  of  potass. 

Balsam  of  Tolu  flows  from  incisions  in  the  tree,  and  is 
of  the  consistence  of  a  strong  turpentine.  It  is  sent  to 
Europe  in  earthenware  jars  or  tin  eases.  It  becomes  tena^ 
cious  with  age,  and  in  cold  weather  may  be  firactured,  but 
melts  again  in  summer,  or  with  the  warmth  of  the  hand. 
It  is  of  a  yellow  or  brownish  colour,  transparent,  with  the 
taste  and  odour  of  tlie  white  balsam  of  Peru.  This  balsam 
likewise  is  much  adulterated.  All  the  three  fbrms  possess 
the  ordinary  qualities  of  balsamic  substances,  and,  either  in 
the  state  of  syrup  or  tincture,  are  employed  where  such  medi- 
cines are  in£cated.  These  have  been  alreadv  detailed  [Bal- 
una]*  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  state  here,  that  their 
Iragranoe  rendecs  them  pleasant  adjuncts  to  cough  mix- 
ture%  when  the  acute  or  ua&ve  stage  is  passed,  while  the 
difference  of  price  is  the  only  reason  for  ptefbrring  one  kind 
to  anotlier. 
MYRRH.  [Balsahodiendron.] 
MYRSINA'CEiS  are  chiefly  subtropical  planU  of  the 
ExtwenouB  class,  so  nearly  the  same  in  their  fructification 
as  uie  Primulaceous  species  of  northern  climates,  tbat 
scarcely  any  valid  mark  of  distinction  can  be  found  between 
them.  The  indehiscent  fruit  in  Myrsinacese  is  chiefly  relied 
upon  for  the  means  of  separating  them.  The  general  ap- 
pearance of  the  two  orders  is  however  widely  different ; 
Frimulacese  consisting  of  herbs  with  no  development  of 
woody  matter,  while  Myrsinacese,  in  all  cases  yet  observed, 
are  shrubs  or  trees.  Many  of  the  species  have  handsome 
fi>liage  and  gaily-coloured  flowers,  on  which  account  they 
are  ftequently  met  with  in  gardens^  hut  they  are  of  no  im- 
portance fbr  useful  purposes.  Ardisia  and  Jacquinia  are 
the  two  commonest  genera. 

MY  RT  A'Cfi^  are  polypetalous  BxoKeD%  fbrmtng  a  very 
feztensit'e  and  important  natural  order  of  plants,  excltisively 
inhabiting  warm  countries  &nd  in  all  cases  either  dirum 
or  trees;  an  herbaceous  fiHrm  of  the  order  is  unknown.  The 


most  norUiem  station  of  the  ipeeies  is  the  south  of  Surope. 
where  the  common  Myrtle  grows  apparently  wild.  If  Uiis  plant 
is  taken  as  the  type  of  the  order,  it  might  be  said  to  consist 
of  aromatic  plants  widi  opp<Hite  leaTes,  dotted  with  transpa- 
rent oil-cysts,  bearing  icoaandrous  roonogynous  ^Ijrpetalotn 
flowers,  succeeded  by  an  inferior  sueculent  ihiit ;  but  this 
is  the  character  rather  of  a  section  of  the  order,  than  of 
Myrtacese  conudered  a  whole.  In  this  division  are  however 
included  nearly  all  the  species  employed  for  the  use  of  man. 
Among  the  table-fruits  <^  the  tropics  are  the  Guava, 
yielded  by  different  species  of  Pttdium ;  the  Soge  Apple 
and  Jamrosade,  produced  by  Eugenia  Maiaecetwis  and 
Jambot;  of  spices.  Cloves  are  the  flower-buds  of  Caryo- 
phyllut  Jromatieut ;  and  Allipice  is  the  dried  berries  of 
Eugartia  Fimmtai  all  whien  are  obtained  from  plants 
belongii^  to  the  same  section  as  the  common  Myrtle ;  the 
aromatie  fruits  of  that  plant  were  indeed  used  as  a  ^>iee 
before  cloves  and  allspbe  became  common. 

The  deviations  that  take  place  ftt)m  the  typical  structure 
of  the  order  consist  partly  in  the  fruit  being  dry  and  capsu- 
lar, instead  of  fleshy  and  indehiscent,  and  partly  in  the 
organisation  of  the  interior  of  the  fruit  being  reduced  to  a 
state  of  great  simplicity ;  besides  which  the  leaves  are  often 
alternate  instead  of  opposite.  Some  of  the  species  have  no 
corolla,  and  there  is  in  many  cases  a  very  singular  tendency 
to  oonsolidate  the  floral  organs  of  all  kinds. 

The  species  with  capsular  fruit  are  principally  found  in 
New  Holland,  where,  in  the  form  of  Eueafyptus  and  Lep- 
togpermum,  they  constitute  one  of  the  most  striking  fea- 
tures of  the  T^;etation.  [Eitcaltptus.]  These  plants 
abound  in  a  powerfbl  astringent  secretion,  chiefly  found  in 
their  bark,  on  which  account  thoy  are  found  I'aluable  for 
the  tanner's  purposes;  while  the  aromatic  principle  m  also 
abundantly  secreted  in  other  eases  as,  fbr  example,  in  Mdor 
leuea  Cafsputit  from  which  the  green  stimubting  oil 
Caie^  is  procured. 

It  is  more  particularly  among  tiiese  species  tbat  anoma- 
lous conditions  of  the  floral  organs  occur.  In  Ew^ifptMS 
there  is  no  corolla,  and  the  s^^ents  of  the  caljx  are  so 
completely  united  to  each  other  as  to  form  a  fleshy  cap^ 
thrown  off  by  the  flowers  when  the  time  arrives  for  «xtricat- 
ing  the  stamens.  In  Melaleuca,  Catothamnue,  and  several 
others,  the  stamens  are  united  to  each  other  by  their  fila- 
ments, so  as  to  fbrm  showy,  petal-like,  fringed  expansions ; 
and  in  Eudetmia  the  petals  themselves  are  tmited  into  a 
cap,  thrown  off  upon  the  expansion  of  the  flower. 


Pddium  pDoutamiii. 
kaSown;  SlkiIuwb)  SkklnamneaaaUMiof  tbamiy. 

Hie  most  singular  form  of  Hyrtacete  is  that  which  derives 
its  name  from  a  New  Holland  plant,  called  Chamaelaueiumt 
in  which  the  interior  of  the  ovarvxentains  but  one  cell, 
with  from  two  to  five  ST^^d^^^^^sS^^^^kti  from  iu 
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bue.  TboN  plinta  an  all  null  hMtb-Uke  ihntbi,  bftviog 
in  tb*  nujoritT  of  oases  the  edn  of  ihe  petals  prcdongad 
into  kmgtud  odioate  ftinges.  Sudi  plants  are  extniuely 
abundant  on  the  west  eoast  of  Nov  Holland,  where  they 
Sana  one  of  the  most  striking  dianeten  of  the  Flora. 

The  Pomegran^e-twee  U  a  uoat  anomslous  form  of  Hyr- 
tacea,  rmarkable  for  an  almost  total  absenoe  of  transparent 
dotting,  aad  consequently  of  aromatic  qualities,  and  having 
a  iruit  consisting  of  two  whorls  of  carpels,  compacted  toge- 
ther into  an  inferior  ovary,  the  interior  of  which  beoomes 
altered  and  disteodod  so  much  after  the  flower  has  &llen 
oS,  that  the  fruit  is  nothing  but  a  oolleotion  of  cavities  filled 
vith  seeds,  and  having  no  apparent  relation  to  each  other. 

MY'RTEA,  Dr.  Turton's  name  for  a  genus  of  conohifon 
funded  <ni  the  Vtmu  tpm^mn  ot  authors. 

UYRriJB.theJlQrrtoffoommiMw  of  Itotanists^  is  a  bush 
vith  evergreen  opposite  leaves^  which,  when  seen  by  traof 
milted  light,  appear  as  if  pieroed  widi  small  bdlea,  in  ooiu»> 
quence  of  their  contaioiog  a  ^re«t  number  of  little  reaer- 
Toirs  of  a  transparrait  aromatic  oil ;  the  flowers  are  white, 
and  produced  in  axillary  clusters;  they  have  an  inferior 
ovary,  numerous  stameus  growing  from  an  epigynoos  dish, 
a  single  style,  five  petals,  and  are  followed  by  a  small  obloug 
suecvuent  neshy  purple  fruit 

The  Uyrtle  is  apparently  wild  along  the  sonth  coast  of 
FVonce,  and  in  Sicily  it  cooupies  la^  tracts  of  country ; 
but  it  does  not  appear  to  be  really  a  Buropean  plant,  but 
a  Dative  of  Persia.  In  this  country  the  Myrtle  is  siudoraable 
to  bear  the  winter,  except  when  planted  in  front  of  a  HUtfa 
walLaodproUotadfrnnsevMnweatber.  IntbelsleofWight, 
MU  statums  titag  the  south  eoast  oTEnglaDd,  and  in  many 
of  Uh  mild  parta  of  Ireland,  it  however  beeomet  an  oma- 
mental  buab,  without  requiring  any  protection  whatever. 

Fw  a  detailed  account  of  the  Myrtle,  see  Loudm'a  *  Ar- 
boretum BritanDicnm,*  voL  ii.,  p,  962. 
MYRTUS^PIMBNTO.  [Piiunto.] 
MYSCA,^.  Turton's  name  fur  a  genus  consisting  of 
oartain  raeeies  of  the  geniig  Vnio.   Type  Vhio  Pictontm. 

HY^SIA,  the  name  of  an  ontient  division  of  Asia  Minor, 
fbnninc  the  north-west  extremity  of  that  wninsulo,  and 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Propontis,  on  the  west  by  the 
Hellespont  and  the  mgfmn  Sea,  on  tho  south  hr  Lydio, 
from  which  it  was  divided  by  the  mountains  which  so- 
paiate  t^  valley  of  the  Gsicus  from  that  of  the  Hermus, 
and  on  the  east  by  the  river  Rhyndaoui*  which  divided 
it  from  Btthynia.  On  the  south-eaat  the  hi^  land 
ibmung  the  mterior  <tf  Mysia  joins  the  oentral  table-land 
«r  Phryyia  tbwaids  the  town  of  Anni.  But  the  respective 
bounduies  of  Hysis,  Bithynia,  and  Ringia  appMr  not  to 
have  been  very  cwariy  defined.  (Strabo,  b.  xii.)  Herodotus 
(viL  74»  75)  says  that  the  Mysians  were  a  Lvdion  colony ;  yet 
be  adds,  that  Um  Bithynians  affirmed  that  tneir  ancestors  had 
been  driven  from  their  former  seat  on  the  banks  of  the  Sfry- 
mott  by  the  Teuciians  and  the  Mjrsians.  Strabo  (vii.,  p.  296, 
Caaaub.)  says  that  the  Mysi  (Mtnsians)  and  Gets,  who  lived 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ister,  were  consl^red  by  the  old  Greek 
writers  to  he  Thraoians,  and  that  'the Mysians  of  Asia,  who 
dwelt  between  Phiygta,  I^dia,  and  Troas,  were  a  colony  of 
the  Mysians  of  Thrace.'  [MasiA.]  And '  in  b.  xii.  he  says 
that  'UM  Himane  itf  Ana  wereeonsidered  to  be  Lydians  by 
some^  and  xhiadans  bv  others.*  This  may  mean  tiiat 
llirarian  immigrations  became  mixed  with  the  previous 
inhalutanta  of  Lydian  race.  Bepeated  Tbracian  immi- 
grations are  mentioned  as  baviog  taken  ^aee  before  and 
after  the  T^jan  war.  Then  came  the  Adians,  who  occu- 
pied the  maritime  coast  from  the  Hermus  to  the  JRtvpvm, 
and  built  their  dtics  there.  [.£oLUNa.]  Geographers  distin- 
guisbed  ^olia  and  Troas  from  Mysia.  [Tiuuls.] 

Mysia  became  sutgect  to  the  Lydian  monarchy,  after  the 
fall  of  which  it  formed  part  of  one  of  the  latrapies  of  the 
Persian  empire  which  included  also  Lydia.  It  was  after- 
wards in  succession  under  the  Macedonians,  the  kings  of 
Fe^mus,  and  the  Romans.  Under  the  Romans  it  formed 
EMu-t  of  the  province  called  *  Asia.*  Its  principal  towns  were 
nnaAinis,  Onicus,  Asvnot,  LampMCUs,  Adnunyttium. 
and  Hiletopolis,  near  the  lake  of  the  same  name.  The 
principal  rivers  <tf  Myua  were  the  Coioua  in  the  south  and 
tbe  Asepus  in  the  north ;  the  smaller  ones  were  the  Evenns 
andtheGraniens.  TheeotmtrynowfbrmspartoftheTurkish 
province  of  AnadolL 

(Leske's  ^«ja  Minor;  Charles  Fellows,  Journal  written 
diaing  an  Exeurrim  in  Ana  Minor  in  1838,  with  an  account 
•f  tba  remains  of  Assoc  and  other  townsof  Mysia  and  jboas.) 
P.  C  No.  982. 


MYSIS.  the  generic  name  for  Ihe  Opotsum  Shritnp*. 

[SWHAVODBS.] 

'MYSORE,  a  large  province  in  the  sou *hem  part  of  the 
peninsuU  of  India,  lying  between  II"  40'  and  15"  N.  lat., 
and  between  75*>  and  78^30'  E.  long.  Its  greatest  length 
from  south-east  to  north-west  is  210  miles,  and  its  average 
breadth  about  140  miles.  The  province  is  bounded  on  the 
east  by  the  Eastern  Gbauta,  on  the  south  by  Coimbatore 
and  Salem,  on  the  west  by  the  Western  Ghauts,  and  on  the 
iKHth  by  the  southern  Maharatla  country  and  districts  for- 
merly ceded  to  tbe  English  by  the  rajah  of  Mysore.  The 
province  consists  of  elevated  table-land,  with  many  lofty 
bills,  among  which  rise  several  of  the  rivers  that  traverse 
the  low  countries ;  the  chief  of  these  rivers  are  tbe  Caveri, 
the  Vadavati,  the  Bhadri.  the  Arkanati,  the  Pennar,  and 
the  Palar  or  Palaur.  The  level  of  the  province  varies  from 
1630  to  S800  feet  above  tbe  sea.  Sevogunga,  the  highevt 
mountain  in  Mysore,  in  13**  10*  N.  lat,  77*  20'  E.  long.,  is 
4800  feet  high.  Owing  to  tbe  general  elevation  of  tho 
country,  the  dimate  is  temperate  and  healthy.  The  clouds 
are  much  brokeu  by  the  Ghauts  which  bound  this  territory 
to  tbe  east  and  west,  sod  although  there  are  frequent  heavy 
sfaowwB  in  the  table-land  of  Mysore,  they  are  sddom  of  long 
continuance. 

Mysore  is  governed  by  a  native  prince  or  n^ah,  with 
whom  tbe  English  have  a  subsidii^  treaty,  concluded  in 
1799,  after  tbe  defixit  and  death  of 'nppoo.  On  this  occa- 
sion Coimbatore,  Cenara,  and  Soonda  were  transferred  to 
the  English  i^ovemmeni.  The  territory  which  remains  to 
the  Mysore  nyah  is  divided  intothreedistrictsor  subayenas, 
vis.  Patana  or  Seringapaiam,  Nagara  or  Bednoro,  and  Qio- 
traenl.  The  first-naiued  <^  these  distriois  is  by  fhr  the 
largest,  and  comprehends  ninety- one  subdivinons;  Nagara 
has  nineteen,  and  Cbatraoul  has  thirteen  subdivisions :  each 
of  these  subdivisions  is  superintended  by  a  soubahdar.  The 
situation  of  the  natives  who  are  of  the  superior  class  is 
upon  the  whtde  mtuh  better  in  Mysore  than  it  is  in  tbe 
British  presidencies,  because  the  whole  administratiou,  civil 
and  military,  rests  with  them,  instead  of  being  vested  in 
Europeans.  In  the  Company's  territories  tbe  natives,  what- 
ever be  their  station,  with  on  ly  fow  exceptions,  have  a  master 
in  every  European,  while  in  Mysore  the  governing  class  owns 
only  one  master,  the  rajah.  But  the  lower  orders  of  the 
people  are.  on  the  contrary.  1^  no  means  so  well  off  as  in 
the  Bkitish  territory,  the  Mysore  government  being  most 
oppressive  to  them.  The  province  is,  upon  the  wbotek  thinly 
inhabited.  In  I804»  the  latest  time  as  to  which  we  have 
any  statement  upon  that  sulyeot,  the  number  of  ibmilies 
was  482,612,  and  of  individuals  2,171,764.  Several  times 
during  the  latter  half  of  tbe  eighteenth  century  the  country 
was  overrun  by  hostile  armies,  and  ravaged  to  such  a  de- 
gree that  many  districts,  which  bad  previously  been  well 
peopled,  were  wholly  deserted.  During  the  present  cen- 
tury tbe  inhabitants  have  enjoyed  a  greater  d^ee  of  se- 
curity, and  several  good  roads  have  been  opened.  The 
dwellings  of  tbe  peasants,  although  built  of  mud,  are  more 
neat  koA  commooious  than  in  most  parts  of  India.  The 
population  is  supposed  to  have  inenaiad  sinee  1804  imder 
the  improved  state  of  things. 

The  r^ahs  of  Mysore  WOK  fiir  many  years  acting  opposed 
to  the  extension  of  tbe  British  power  in  India.  Hyon-  AU 
Khan,  who  began  his  military  career  in  I749t  and  who  as- 
sumed the  sovereign  power  in  1 760,  invaded  tlie  lower  Car- 
natic  in  1780,  and  desolated  tbe  country  to  the  very  ^teo 
of  Madras.  His  further  progress  was  arrested  by  Sir  Eyre 
Coote,  but,  being  assisted  by  the  French,  be  was  able  to 
continue  the  war  until  December,  1783,  when  he  died,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Tippoo,  who  continued  tbe  war 
until  tbe  beginning  of  1764.  Peace  being  then  concluded 
between  France  and  England,  he  lost  tbe  assistaooe  of  his 
European  allies,  aod  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  English. 
In  1790  Tippoo  attacked  the  rajah  of  Travaocore,  whom  the 
English  were  by  treaty  bound  to  assist,  aod  a  war  ensued* 
whwh  lasted  until  March,  1792,  when  a  peace  was  oon- 
cluded  by  I>ord  Comwallis  under  the  walls  m  Seringuatam. 
by  the  terms  of  which  Tippoo  was  deprived  of  nearly  one- 
half  of  his  dominions.  With  the  hope  of  recoveri^  this 
territory,  he  endeavoured  in  1798  to  excite  disaffection 
among  the  natira  subjects  of  tbe  British,  and  sought  the 
alliance  of  the  French  republic  and  of  the  sovereign  Ot 
Caubul.  In  February  of  the  following  year  the  British 
army  entered  Mysore,  and  in  April  laid  siege  to  Serinopa- 
tam,  which  fortress  was  **^^X^WB^^SJ^M, 
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whm  Tippoo        kilted.    Upon  this  event  the  English 

Snrenitaent  placed  on  the  throne  the  Maha  Bajah  Krishna 
diaver,  ^en  a  ohild  01^7  six  years  old,  b  lineal  descendant 
of  the  antient  raiabs  of  Mvsore,  vhoae  dynaa^  had  been 
displaced  by  HytW  AU.  Pumeah,  who  had  beeu  one  of 
Tippoo's  ministers,  was  at  the  same  time  entrusted  with  the 
eoTemment,  and  a  treaty  w»a  concluded  whereby  the  Eng- 
lish undertook  to  maintain  a,  military  force  for  the  defence 
of  Mysore  against  all  invaders,  for  vbich  service  9P  aAOual 
payment  vaa  to  be  made  to  the  Company's  government  of 
seven  lacs  of  pagodas<28M0(M.).  This  treaty  has  continued 
ixx  operation  to  the  wesent  tU09<  The  Rt^ah  I(rishua 
TMiaver,  havi^S  been  braiight  up  under  Etuopean  giiardiaa- 
sbip,  uinaUy  dupenses  viu  muob  of  the  ovremoiiy  (hat  is 
ooounonly  observed  at  the  courts  of  the  native  jirincn  of 
India,  but  on  state  occasions  be  goes  abtead  with  mnoh 
pomp  in  a  carriage  capable  of  l^ldus  penona,  and 
dravn  hj  elepbants- 

The  town  of  Mysore,  th^  avtient  capital  of  the  provinoe, 
was  about  1770  superseded  in  this  respect  by  Seringapatam. 
but  it  again  became  the  seat  of  goveranient  on  the  faU  of 
that  fortresa  in  1799,  It  i^  situated  in  12"*  19'  N.  let.  and 
76°  42'  B.  long.  It  occupies  a  considerable  i^ace  of  gcound, 
and  is  enclosed  by  a  wall.  The  streets  are  laid  out  with 
some  regard  to  regularity,  and  the  honsea,  which  are  for  the 
most  part  whitened,  are  intermingled  with  teraplea  and 
trees.  The  fort  is  sep^ted  £rom  the  pettah,  or  town,  by 
an  esplanRde,  and,  besides  th«  rajah'a  palaoeb  0ontaitti  the 
dwelungs  of  the  prinoipid  merDtonta  and  faankera. 

ICYSTERY  (^wr^ptM*).  In  Ute  religioak  of  the  Ghreeks 
there  were  rites  and  doetrines  which  were  kept  secret  from 
the  mass  of  the  people  and  only  communicated  to  a  cboaen 
few.  These  things  w«e  called  myaieriet.  This  word  has 
been  adopted  by  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  who 
apply  it  to  things  whioh  are  kept  sewet  for  a  time  and 
arbarwaids  reveued,  or  to  things  which  are  kept  secret 
from  some  persona  thouffh  they  may  be  leveekd  to  otheos,  or 
lastly,  to  things  which,  tnough  not  kept  perfectly  secret,  are 
only  made  known  by  symbols.  Thus  the  term  anaweis  pretty 
well  to  the  English  word  wcrei.  It  is  frequently  opposed 
to  words  wbioh  imply  ditcovery.  Thus  the  New  Testament 
writers  speak  of  a  mattery  revealed  (/ivor^puv  ^mucaXv^v) 
or  brvugiU  to  light  (^M0tv)  or  made  knoten  {yinipi»9i»y. 
They  cul  the  s^pel  a  mystery,  as  being  a  system  whi^ 
had  ftnnerly  Men  kept  secret,  hnt  was  now  revealed  to 
them,  and  wionrii  them  to  the  world  (Jlom.  xvi.  M.  98 ; 
1  dor.  ii.  1-\fi\Bphet.  iiL  9;  vi.  19;  Co/oct.i.  26,  97;  ii  2; 
It.  3).  80  Christ  said  to  his  diseipliss,  '  To  yon  it  is  given 
to  know  ^  mystenea  of  the  kingdom  ot  heaven,  but  to 
them  it  is  notgrnn*  iMat$.-B,n.  11;  MorA,  iv.  11;  ZuAs, 
viii.  10),  that  is,  you  are  p^mitted  to  understand  those 
doctrines  which  are  at  present  kept  secret  from  others. 
But  afterwards  they  were  cemmanaed  to  proclaim  these 
secrets  to  the  world  (Matt.  x.  26,  27 ;  xxviii.  )9,  20 ;  Mark^ 
iv.  22;  xvi.  Id;  1  Gor.  iv.  1>.  It  is  also  applied  to  individual 
fccts  or  doctrines.  Thus  ^  admission  of  the  Gentiles  to 
the  privil^os  of  the  Christian  rehgiim  is  called  a  mystery, 
becMse  it  had  never  before  been  undantood  by  the  Jews 
{Rom.  XL  25 ;  Ephei.  iii.  3-6)l  The  feet  that  the  living  will 
nndeno  a  ehange  at  the  rerarreelion  ia  also  called  a  mys- 
fltery  0  Cbr.  -xv.  fil).  Te  the  same  elaas  belongs  the  only 
pasM^  in  whioh  the  word  might  perhaps  be  understood  to 
imply  something  not  merely  wUmown  but  aetually  inoom- 
preheruible,  namely,  1  TVm.  iii.  18,  *  Great  is  the  mystery 
of  godliness  (or  religion,  fiff^eiar) ;  God  was  manifest  in 
the  flesh,'  ftc,  whioh  means, '  Great  is  the  secret  which  our 
religion  disolosee— God  was  manifest  in  die  flesh,'  fto.  In 
a  TVkmr.  ii.  7,  *■  the  mystery  of  wickedness*  is  '  wicked- 
ness which  is  already  seoretly  at  work  in  the  church,*  and 
of  whioh  the  revahlion  is  precneted  in  ver.  8  (ri  yip  fivar^puv 

Jti}  ivtpyhrai  r^c  Avof^K,  •  •  .  ■  m1  rirt  imKdkvfB^vtrat  i 
vottoc).  Hie  word  is  used  in  mtber  a  singular  way,  but 
still  with  the  same  meaning,  in  1  Cor.  xiv.  2,  where  it  is 
said  of  a  person  who  speaks  in  an  unknown  tongue,  *  in  the 
■pirit  he  speaketh  mysteries,'  that  is,  ))»  communes  wifii 
God  in  language  unintelligible  to  those  around.  We  have 
examples  ofthense  of' the  Word  to  denote  the  eeont  mean- 
ing of  aflgure  or  symbol  in  ffphet.  r.  2;  JIe9.  i  80;  xvii.  S, 
7.  This  general  su^iftcation  of  a  Moret  is  the  only  one  in 
which  the  word  mystery  is  used  in  the  New  Testament  |n 
the  Septuagint  its  meaning  is  the  same  (Daniei,  ii  18,  19, 
27,  38,  29,  30,  47 ;  iv.  9).  The  early  ecclesiastical  writers 
applied  the  word  to  a^nnn  religious  ritea,  and  this'  Is  pro- 


bably (he  nuon  why  la/ar^fm  ia  tranilatod  in  the  Vulgate 
by  txuramenium.  In  moAem  usage  a  mytiery  is  a  doetrine 
which  is  iuoomprelwnsible  by  the  numan  un^untdndiog,  or 
which  awears  to  involve  mcta  inewmeileable  with  each 
other.  Thus  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  the  union  of  the 
divine  and  human  nature  in  the  person  of  Christ,  the  oon* 
sisteney  of  God's  perfect  foreknowledge  and  fixed  plan  ol 
providence  with  the  ^ee-will  of  man.  are  spoken  of  as  mys- 
teries. Not  that  these  doctrines  are  considered  -as  self-con- 
tradictory; for  if  anoh  contradiction  be  proved,  the  doctrine 
is  no  longer  uyBtarious  but  impossible.  We  believe  that 
they  can  ae  explained,  thmigh  our  mwtal  powers  are  not 
stiMg  enough  to  explain  theoa.  It  is  Torthy  of  remark  that 
myateriea(iB  tha  laadefn  aanse)  ar«  found  in  philosophy 
and  natural  religion  aa  well  as  in  leveidad  rdigioa. 
<Oamph«U  Om  tha  Qt^^^JMum  talimi  on  Uu  worn 

MYSTERIEa.  or  MiBACLE-PLAY4.  [BiiuiaB 
Duma.  p.  438.J 

MYSTICS,  a  Ghriatian  sect  which  aram  in  the  aeeond 
century,  and  whose  principles  are  probably  to  be  traced  to 
the  philosophy  of  the  Chmtian  Platonists  of  Alexandria, 
Amasuiiufl  Saceas  and  his  followera.  They  flnt  ^pear 
as  a  distinct  sect  in  the  fourth  century,  under  the  teaching 
of  a  Cbecian  fenaUc,  who  gava  himself  out  to  be  Daonysius 
the  AreopagitOi  one  of  8L  Paul's  converts  Ciofe,  xvii.  34), 
and  who  is  genfcaUy  r^giirded  as  the  founder  oS  the  saa  of 
the  Mystics. 

Adoptnm  the  natonia  ^ooteiae.  that  tha  lutnan  io«l  iaa 
portion  of  we  divine  nature^  thai^  hM  that  avav^  naa  has 
a  divine  light  withyi  hhn  wUdi  la  iufflmmt  for  hn  gudanee 
to  present  and  fatare  haj^iiness,  but  that  this  light  is 
obsnured  1^  the  gromeas  of  our  material  bodies  and  l^ 
the  influenoe  of  external  objects.  To  shake  off  these  evil 
influences,  and  thus  to  ke^  the  sonl  in  as  elosa  oonnection 
as  possible  with  its  divine  original,  they  conudered  to  be 
the  esseaoe  of  religion;  and  this  they  endeavouied  to 
accomplish  by  oonatant  meditation  on  spiritual  objects, 
secret  communion  vith  God,  and  an  austere  discipline  of 
the  body.  Aa  tb^  considered  everything  external  to  the 
soul  as  only  oaloulaled  to  obscure  the  divine  light  within, 
they  set  no  value  uponaecurate  systems  of  doctrine  nor  upon 
religious  obsarvaneea  as  oontribntina  to  the  ndvaneement 
efiwigion.  One  of  tbeir  leading  £etrines  was  that  real 
love  t6  God  must  necessarily  be  diaintmested.  that  is. 
nninfluenoed  by  the  expeetatioD  of  reward  or  pnnishmeDt 

The  austere  lives  and  apparent  devotion  of  the  Mystics 
oaiued  their  prinoiplee  to  spread  exteuivel^  in  the  Basiem 
chureh.  In  the  ninth  centurv  they  wwe  introduead  into 
the  West  by  a  {rosent  which  the  Grecian  enperar  Mieha^ 
Balbus  made  to  Louis  le-  I>Bbonnaire,  of  the  works  ef 
I>i|fnysins  the  Areopagite,  which  however  are  undoubtedly 
spurious.  The  book  was  translated  into  Latin  by  the  order 
of  Louis,  and  the  principles  contained  in  it  soon  found 
many  followers.  In  the  thirteen^  century  the  Myirtifs 
were  the  most  formidable  opponents  of  the  scho^meo,  and 
gradually  many  eminent  men  who  were  diseusted  with  the 
puerile  ooaoeits  and  lifeless  religion  of  the  latter,  attached 
themselves  to  tHe  Mysties  (among  these  may  be  meniioned 
Tliomas-ft-Kempis);  and  just  before  the  llefonnaiioii. 
nearly  all  the  ftiends  of  spiritual  religion  ware  induded  in 
this  seot.  In  the  seventeenth  century  the  doetviaas  of 
Myrticism  were  advocated  by  a  Spanish  priest.  Uiebael  de 
MolinoB,  from  whose  representations  of  religion,  aa  comistjag 
in  the  perfect  tranquillity  of  a  mind  always  engaged  in 
communion  with  God,  the  sect  obtained  the  new  name  of 
QuietitU.  At  the  end  of  ihe  same  century  attention  was 
called  to  Mysticism  in  France  by  the  writinga  of  Madame 
Guyon,  whose  sentiments  were  opposed  by  Boasuet  and 
defended  by  Fintion. 

(Mosfaeim's  jBbefefiMf^  AEftoiy,  and  the  works  quoted 
by  him.) 

M  YTH01X)GY  (/(vdoXvyfa).  The  mythology  of  a  people 
may  be  said  to  consist  of  those  legends  and  tradiiioBS  which 
have  been,  at  some  period  or  other.  usuaBy  believed  by  the 
majority  of  the  natun.  hut  whieh  eannot  he  ngarded  as 
histwieal  trutik  on  prinemlea  of  sound  eritieisn.  Ihe 
term^erefereisnoteonflneato  thendigionssyslmnBof  the 
I^gan  nations ;  it  includes  everything  that  has  been  an 
object  of  popular  belief^  not  merely  respecting  the  origiiL 
at&ibutes,  and  adventures  of  the  gods,  out  also  eoneeming 
ihe  early  heroes^  migrations,  and  eoqtloito  of  a  pewl^  Tlw 
faistorieal  inquirer  nU[j^^|ig^gi1^'|Eiqr«t)^9RMvin  deter- 
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mining  at  what  time  the  mytholo^  of  a  nation  may  be 
■aid  to  cease,  and  its  history  to  begin;  and  in  fact  it  is  im- 
posrible  to  determine  the  exact  time^  since  the  transition 
from  mythology  to  history  most  be  necessarily  gradual;  and 
many  tradilions.  which  appear  at  first  sight  entirely  mytho- 
li^ical,  may,  upon  further  examination,  be  proved  to  oontaib 
some  great  historical  bntbs.  The  scepticism  which  calls 
upon  us  to  reject  as  mythological  everything  in  the  early 
history  of  a  people  which  appears  to  us  extraordinary  and 
unaccountable,  is  as  little  worthy  of  respect  as  the  credulity 
which  requires  us  to  believe  everything  that  has  been  re- 
corded respecting  the  exploits  And  adventures  of  the  euly 
heroes  of  antiquity. 

Though  a  mythological  event  may  be  fictitious,  it  appears 
that  mytholi^  differs  from  fiction  or  fable,  in  having 
been  once  generally  believed  by  a  peofde  as  an  account  of 
events  which  actually  took  place.  That  which  is  regarded 
by  us  M  mythological,  may  therefore  be  eonsidered  by 
aqpther  people  as  an  historical  or  religious  truth;  and  in 
the  same  manner  as  tne  exi^oits  and  adventures  of  the  goilg 
and  heroes  in  the  Mahdbhflrata  end  Hfimfiyana  are  viewed 
by  us  as  mytktlogical,  so  the  exploits  and  adventures 
the  Israelites  in  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  in  many  respects 
as  extraordinary  and  wonderful  as  those  of  the  gods  and 
heroes  in  the  great  ttindu  poems,  may  be  lookea  upon  by 
the  Bralimans  as  the  mythology  of  the  Christian  religion. 

On  few  subjects  perhaps  has  more  learning  ocen  thrown 
away,  than  in  investigatine  the  history  and  origin  of  (he 
mytnolt^  of  the  prinoipaT  nations  of  antiquity.  Among 
the  various  theories  that  have  been  proposed  on  this  subject, 
the  four  ffdlowing  appear  to  have  met  with  the  greatest 
numbn  of  supporters  :— 

1.  The  Sonptural  theory,  acoozding  to  which  all  mytho- 
logical legends  are  dnived  from  the  Acta  contained  in  the 
narratives  of  Scripture,  though  the  real  &ets  have  been  dis- 
guised and  somewhat  altered.  The  supporters  of  this  theory 
maintain  that  all  mythic  personages  may  be  found  in  the 
Scripture;  that  Deucalion  is  only  another  name  for  Noah* 
Hercules  for  Samson,  Arion  for  Jonah,  &a  This  hypothesis 
has  been  supported  with  a  profusion  of  learned  ingenuity  and 
absurdity  by  Jacob  Bryant,  in  his  *  Anal^is  of  Antient  My- 
thology,* who  saw  the  ratriarchs  in  every  minute  event  of  hea- 
then mythology.  Sir  William  Jones,  in  his  dissertations,  in 
the  '  Asiatic  Researches,*  on  the  tlindu  gods,  applied 
Bryant's  arguments  to  the  Hindu  mytholwy,  though  his 
good  sense  jHreserved  him  to  a  great  extent  Son  the  follies 
which  dwtiuguish  Bryant's  work.  Host  of  the  Chriitian 
Father*  naintained  tlut  the  prineipal  deitiaa  in  the  antient 
mythology  wore  in  leali^  devils,  and  that  their  worship 
and  faistcrr  had  been  taught  to  mankind  by  the  devils  them- 
selves. This  theory  has  been  a^Uipted  by  Uilton,  in  the 
first  book  of  lus  *  Paradise  Lost,*  in  those  lines  b^faining 
with— 

*  Knt  Hflloch.  bonid  king.  bMioMrad  with  blood 
Of  homaa  hmiISco.  «ikI  parent^  Imii.'  tec. 

2.  TTie  Historical  theory,  according  to  which  aU  the  per- 
sonages mentioned  in  mytiiology  were  once  real  human 
beings,  and  the  legends  and  fabulous  traditions  relating 
to  them  are  merely  the  additions  and  embellishments  ^ 
later  times.  This  mode  of  aooouuting  for  the  oriain  of  my- 
thology appears  to  have  been  in  some  measure  adopted  by 
the  ^yptian  ^iesti,  and  was  maintained  bymaiur  of  the 
Greek  writers.  Hm  Egyptian  priesta  told  Herodotus  (u. 
144)  that  their  deities  originaUy  r^;ned  upon  the  earth, 
and  that  the  last  who  reinwd  was  Ovus,  the  sm  (tf  Osiri^ 
whom  the  Greeks  called  Apollo.  An  instance  of  this  mode 
of  acoountiny  for  the  origin  df  mythology  may  be  seen  in 
the  explanation  which  the  Egyptian  priests  gave  to  Hero- 
dotus of  the  myth  respecting  the  foundation  of  the 
oracles  of  Dodona  and  Atamon,  according  to  whioh  the  two 
black  pigeons  which  came  from  Thebes,  in  BCTpt*  and  com- 
manded that  the  oracles  should  be  established,  were  in 
reality  two  Egyptian  priestesses,  who  had  been  carried  away 
from  Egypt  oy  the  Pbtunicians,  and  brought  respectively 
to  Dodona  and  the  Libyan  dusert,  Livy  alw  attempts,  in  a 
somewhat  similar  manner,  to  give  an  mstorical  explanation 
of  the  myth  respecting  the  sticKling  of  Romulus  and  Remus 
by  a  she-wolf  (1.4).  ^ 

The  author  of  the  '  Book  of 'Wisdom*  imagines  niat  the 
heathen  deitiei  were  originally  human  beings,  and  aoeounts 
for  their  becoming  objects  of  i-eligious  adoration  in  the 
fidlowing  manner :  *  For  a  father  afflicted  with  untimely 
mouniiii^  when  he  hath  made  an  image  of  his  child  soon 


t&ken  away,  now  knoweth  him  as  a  god,  which  was  then  a 
dead  man,  and  delivered  to  those  that  were  under  him  cere- 
monies and  sacrifices. — Whom  man  could  not  know  in 
presence,  because  they  dwelt  far  off,  they  took  the  counterfeit 
of  his  visage  from  far,  and  made  an  express  image  of  a 
king,  whom  they  honoured,  to  the  end  that  by  this  their 
forwardness  they  might  flatter  him  that  was  absent,  as  if 
he  Were  present  (xiv.  15,  17). 

Among  the  Greeks  this  theory  was  adopted  by  Epboru% 
and  was  carried  to  a  great  length  by  Euhemerus,  in  bis 
'Sacred  History'  (UpA  'Avaypafii),  fragments  of  which 
nave  been  preserved  by  Dioaorus  Stculua  an^  Euaebius. 
Some  of  the  Christian  fotbers  also  adopted  this  view  of  my- 
cology, and  employed  it  with  considerable  success  in  their 
controv^ies  with  the  supporters  of  the  iPagan  religion. 
Among  the  moderns  this  theory  has  been  maintained  by 
Banier  in  his '  Mythology  and  Fables  explained  by  Histoty.* 
3.  Ttte  Ail^oricai  taeory,  according  to  which  all  the 
myths  of  the  antienls  were  all^rical  and  symbolical,  uid 
contained  some  moral,  religious,  or  philosophictd  truth, 
which  was  originally  represented  under  the  form  of  an 
allegory,  but  became,  in  process  of  time,  to  he  understood 
literally.  This  view  of  mythidogy  was  first  introduced  into 
Greece  by  the  Sophists,  and  an  example  of  it  is  given  by 
Protagoras  in  bis  explanation  of  the  myth  of  Prometheus. 
(Plato,  I^otagor.)  In  later  times  this  view  of  mythology 
was  adopted  oy  the  New  Platonists  in  their  controversies 
with  the  Christians ;  and  their  object  was  to  show  that  ^e 
antient  mythology,  under  garb  ofallegory,  taught  all  the 
important  duties  and  doctrines  of  morality  and  religion. 
Thus  the  view  of  mytholtwy  given  by  Bomer  and  Hesiod, 
which  was  considered  by  ruto,  in  his  dialogues  on  the  Re- 
ublic,as  mischievous  and  dangerous,,  because  it  attributed 
uman  passions  and  feelings  to  the  gods,  occasioned  no  d^- 
culty  with  the  later  Platonists.  Iliere  is  a  work  of  Produs, 
of  which  the  cnrious  in  such  matters  inay  find  a  translation 
in  the  first  volume  of  Taylor's  translation  of  Plato,  written 
for  the  express  purpose  of  proving,  in  opposition  to  Plato, 
that  the  mythology  of  Homer  and  Hesio<l  contained  nothing 
contrary  to  sound  principles  of  mondity  and  religion,  since 
the  myths  of  these  poets  ought  to  be  understood  all^ori- 
cally., 

Inis  method  of  interpreting^  the  antient  mythology  has 
found  much  fovour  among  modern  writers.  It  has  been 
adopted  by  Bacon,  in  his '  Wisdom  of  the  Antients,'  in  which 
he  observes,  'I  freely  and  willingly  confess  that  I  am  in- 
clined to  tile  opinion,  that  not  a  fow  of  the  fobles  of  the 
antient  poets  contained  fiwn  their  very  origin  a  hidden 
mystery  and  allegmy.  For  who  can  be  so  obstinately  blind 
to  evidence,  that,  when  he  hears  that  after  the  extermina- 
tion of  the  giants^  Fame  was  brought  fivth  as  a  posthumous 
sister  to  them,  he  does  not  immMiately  apply  the  stoiy  to 
those  par^  murmurs  and  seditious  rumours  which  are  wont 
to  spread  themselves  among  a  people  for  awhile  after  the 
suppression  of  rebellions.  Or  when  he  hears  that  the  giant 
Typhon  cut  away  and  carried  off  the  sinews  of  Jupiter, 
and  that  they  were  stolen  from  him,  and  restored  to  Jupiter 
by  Mercury ;  how  can  he  but  perceive  immediately  that  this 
is  to  be  reforred  to  powerful  rebellions,  by  which  the  sinews 
of  kings,  their  revenue  and  authority,  are  cut  out;  yet  not 
so  hut  that  by  mildness  of  address  and  wisdom  of  edicts,  as 
it  were  by  stolen  meanSp  the  minds  of  sulneets  within  a 
short  time  are  leconeUed  and  tiie  power  of  lungs  restored 
to  them-  Or  when  he  hears  that  in  that  memorable  expe- 
dition of  the  gods  against  the  giants*  the  ass  of  Silenns  be- 
came by  his  braying  an  instrument  of  great  value  in  dis- 
persuig  these  giants ;  must  he  not  dearly  see  that  this  was 
imaged  of  those  vast  projects  of  rebeK  which  are  mostly 
dissipated  by  light  nunours  and  vain  consternation?  There 
is  alM  another  not  unimportant  indication  of  the  existence 
of  a  bidden  and  involved  sense ;  namely,  that  some  of  the 
&bles  are  so  absurd  and  senseless  in  their  outward  narration, 
that  they  seem  to  show  their  nature  at  &t&l  sight,  and 
for  exposition  by  means  of  a  parable.  Above  all,  one  consi- 
draation  has  been  of  great  weisht  and  importance  with  me~- 
that  most  of  the  fables  of  myuiolo^  appear  by  no  means  to 
have  been  invented  by  thtwe  who  rdate  thnu,  sueh  as 
Homer,  Hesiod,  and  the  rest ;  for  were  it  clearly  ma^ 
muiifest  to  us  that  they  pneeeded  from  that  age,  and  thoee 
authors  hy  whom  they  are  celebrated,  and  tnence  tran^ 
mitted  to  us,  we  should  surely,  I  conjecture,  not  have  been 
induced  to  e^ct  anything  great  or  lofty>from  such  an 
origin  as  this.  But  he  who  coffl^^^tlf  Vsi^i^fcO^t^ 
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t«iitiTe1y  will  diseoTer  that  they  are  related  to  posterity  as 
things  already  received  and  believed,  not  then  for  the  first 
time  imagined  and  offiared  to  mankind.  And  this  it  is  which 
has  incrraaed  their  estimation  in  my  eyes,  as  being  neither 
diioovMed  1^  the  poets  themsalvea,  nor  belonging  to  their 
age,  but  a  kind  of  sanvd  xelies,  the  light  airs  of  better  ages, 
vnieh,  passing  through  the  traditions  of  earliw  nations,  have 
been  breathea  into  the  trumpets  and  pipes  of  these  Grecians.* 

This  view  of  mytho)<^  has  been  adopted  and  carried  out 
to  a  great  extent  byCreuzer,  in  his  '  Symholik  und  Mytho- 
logie  der  alten  Vofker,  besonders  der  Orieehen.* 

4,  The  Phytical  theory ;  according  to  which  the  elements 
air,  fire,  water,  &e.  were  originally  uie  objects  of  religious 
adoration,  and  the  principal  deities  were  personifications  of 
the  powen  of  nature.  Thus  the  antient  mythol*^  of  the 
Hindus,  as  developed  in  the  Vedas,  personifies  thenementu 
and  the  planets,  and  differs  essentially  from  the  hero  wor- 
ship of  later  times.  The  transition  from  a  personifloation 
of  the  elements  to  the  notion  of  a  supematoral  being  pre- 
siding over  and  governing  the  diSbnnt  objects  of  nature 
was  easy  and  natural ;  and  thus  we  find  in  the  Greek  amd 
Italian  mythology  that  the  deities  presiding  over  the  son, 
the  moon,  the  sea,  &C.,  and  not  the  objects  themselves,  are 
the  subjeets  of  idigioua  adoration.  The  Groeks,  whose 
imagination  was  lively,  peopled  all  natura  with  invisible 
beings,  and  supposed  that  every  ohjeot  in  nature,  from  the 
sun  and  sea  to  the  smallest  fountain  and  rivulet,  was  under 
the  care  of  some  particular  divinity.  Wordsworth,  in  his 
*  Excursion.'  has  beantiftally  devdopsd  this  view  of  Gneian 
mythol<^. 

■  Ib  that  &Ir  dine,  the  loMly  HntaMB,  muAAai 
Od  tb«  Mift  EMM  thraaili  half «  MBiMt'i  day, 
WHh  Mtic  IoUmI  hk  bxtoloat  retMM ; 
And.  la  won  It    wmutIimm.  ITIm. 
Wkw  Ml  am  bMlhwu  allent.  diUMd  to  bwr 
A  duUMt  MKlK,     awartn  thu  Um 


Whioh  hk  pool  ikiU  ooaU  mmk«,  hU  tt»ej  Mehwl 
Bm  flmia  die  Umhk  eharioi  of  iha  Sam 
A  bawdlM  jKHitfa,  who  tooelwd  «  foldm  lath 
And  i'M  the  Oloniaed  grovM  with  ntUuMst 
Ttw  mifbur  HosMr,  Mlnf  up  Ut  tyn 
To«MM  ttaa  eiMBBBl  Mom,  wHh  pMafld  bwot 
CaUad  w  tha  lovrir  W«DdMn  who  bMUmd 
that  ti»l]r  U^t  to  ahata  Ui  Jvyow  aport : 
Aad  hansa  ■  bMBbK  Ooddaaa  wUh  bar  arnyha 
Aanai  ttta  taarm  and  thnngh  tha  teikaoiM  gnma 

gotH&aMan)«^adwhhiHBa(bl  Doiaa 
aabo  multiplied  ftom  mk  uraava) 
Owopt  In  the  norm  of  ebaas^  aa  muM  and  ataia 
Obuaet  ni^dly  aloD^  tba  eloadod  hmtaa 
WiMo  winds  anbloiriiifatioBK.  The  navallaidaM 
HU  tUnt  bum  rlU  or  iwhlnf  fount,  aud  thmnkad 
Tba  Naiad.  Snabaania  opaa  diaunit  Mils 
GHdlnf  Mae*,  vlih  xhadcnrs  Id  tbrfr  tndn. 
Hlgfat,  wtth  anaU  help  from  iiaej,  ba  tiamfctaad 
Into  flaat  Oraads  sponlnK  vUlblr. 
Tba  Zephyt^  flunlng.  as  tbt/j  paawd,  Ibrir  wius. 
Lacked  not  lor  love  lair  oUaets  whom  thay  wooed 
Wtlh  laatla  wUsnor.  Wiuarsd  boughs  fmtasqiia, 
Mtrippad  of  thairWvaa  aadtwlfs  by  hunry  aga, 
FioB  dapthoT  abany  oovart  TOTplni  teth 
In  tba  low  wk,  ar  «■  Maap  aaoyninin-alda; 
And  aonstimaa  tntamixad  with  sUnlnc  kaiaa 
or  Uw  U«e  daar.  or  faat**  dapanding  baud  t 
naaa  wars  tba  luUng  Satyn,  n  wud  bcoad 
Of  gnuetome  deitiai ;  or  P«u  btmeair, 
The  liinple  ahaphard's  awa-inapirlng  Ood.* 

Almost  all  the  theories  that  have  been  brought  forward, 
either  in  antient  or  modem  times,  to  account  for  the  origin 
of  mythology,  may  be  classed  under  one  of  these  four 
divisions ;  but  not  one  of  them  taken  by  itself  is  sufficient 
to  account  for  all  the  mythol<^;ic«l  traditions  oi  a  nation. 
The  error  <tf  mostwritars  on  mythology  eonatsts  in  referring 
the  origin  of  all  myths  to  one  common  source ;  whereas  the 
mythology  of  almoat  all  nations  has  arisen  from  various  and 
distinct  sourees.  AU  the  theories  which  have  been  men- 
tioned abeve  are  true  to  a  certain  extent  Even  that  mode 
of  interpretation  which  we  have  ventured  to  call  the  Serip- 
tural  theory,  perhaps  the  most  unsound  and  unsatisftctory 
of  all,  will  serve  to  throw  light  upon  some  myths  which  would 
otherwise  he  unaccountable.  For  instance,  the  l^nds  which 
we  find  in  the  mythology  of  almost  every  people,  respecting 
a  period  in  which  the  world  was  coverea  with  water,  can 
hardly  be  explained  upon  any  other  hypothesis  than  that 
such  an  event  actually  took  place  as  is  recorded  in  the  Mosiac 
hooks.  It  woull  thereforo  be  mora  correct  to  say  that  Uw 
mythoh^  of  a  nation  has  arisen  team  all  the  causes  whioh 
have  been  mentioned,  rather  than  from  anyoneinpartieulu; 
but  it  must  also  be  recollected  that  there  are  many  myths 
the  origin  of  which  cannot  be  accounted  fbr  on  any  of  the 
hypotheses  that  have  been  proposed.  A  great  number  of 
legends  in  all  countries  have  arisen  from  the  desire  of  man 
10  account  for  those  natural  phenomena  whioh  ha  oanaot 


understand:  and  not  a  few  have  had  theirrisefromaaimilai 
desire  of  giving  a  reason  fbr  the  names  of  places  and  peraoiu. 
The  *  Metamorphoses*  of  Ovid  will  Mijqilj  nnmetoiu  ex- 
ainplea  <d  such  myths. 

^e  praeeding  observations  are  only  intended  to  give  a 
genera]  view  of  mythology,  and  of  the  principal  syatenu 
which  have  been  proposed  in  antient  and  modern  times  to 
amount  for  its  origin.  The  particular  mythology  of  any  na- 
tion must  be  acquired  by  aid  of  the  articles  in  other  parts  of 
this  w<H-k,  such  as  Brahua,  Visbnit,  FAraiis.  Hnot 
GiNii.  JuPiTSB,  Jdno,  ApOLto,  Aus,  Habi,  Bblloha. 
&e.,  and  more  particularly  by  the  help  of  sneh  works  of 
raferenoe  as  are  enumeraleid  below. 

iSeriptoree  Rerum  Mythieanam,  edited  by  Bode;  Bo> 
chert's  Phaieg  and  Canaan  ;  Rudbeek's  Atiantiea  ;  ^oon. 
On  the  ff^iamm  qf  the  Antienie;  Banter's  Mythology  and 
Fablet  exptatTied  by  Hittory  ;  Bmxit^tJnalymqf  Antient 
Myihott^ ;  Sir  W.  Jonea,  On  tte  Oodt  t/dr^eee^  Jiaty, 
and  Ifubtt  ;  Hoot's  Binda  AviMeon  ;  Coleman's  Mythology 
if  the  Bindue;  Rhode,  U^ter  reU^ote  Bibbing^  Mymo- 

Mythologie  der  alten  VolkeTt  bennder*  der  Orieehen  ;  K. 
O.  Muller's  I^vtegomena  zu  einer  ttitientcht^tiehM  My- 
thologie; Buttmann's  Mytholcmu,  oder  Aohandlungen 
und  Aitftdtze  uber  die  Sagen  dtr  Grieehen,  Ramer,  tmd 
Hebraer;  Lobeck's  Aglaophanau,  sive  de  T^eologia 
Myttica  Grteeorum  Cautie;  Grimm's  DetUtdie  Mytho* 
logie.  The  English  reader  may  refer  to  Keightlej'a  JfyMo- 
Iwy  of  Antient  Greece  and  Italy.) 

MYTILA'CKA.  [Mttilidji] 

MYn'hlDJR.  a  family  of  marine  oonchifera. 

Hie  Linnean  genus  MytHui,  as  it  was  left  by  the  author 
in  his  last  edition  of  the  *  Systema  Naturs,*  was  diirided 
into  three  teetiona.  The  first  *  Farasitid,  unguibos  affizi,* 
eonsisted  of  Uwae  ipecies  whidi  are  afBxed  hy  ungnicular 
appendagea  to  Gorgonis  and  other  submarine  bodies,  both 
ornnie  and  innganic,  such  as  Mytili  Critta  OalH,  Hyotitt 
and  thme,  which  have  been  since  restored  to  the  genus 
Oetrea.  The  second,  *  Hani  s.  compressi,  ut  ptani  appa- 
reant  et  subauriti,*  consisted  of  the  Peart-beanng  JUtude, 
'  Matrix  perlarum,'  under  the  name  of  Mytilu*  margariti- 
ferut,  now  separated  generically  under  the  names  of  MeU- 
o^'fiaand  Margarita  [Avicin.A;  Mallbacea;  Marga- 
BirACBA],  and  Mytilue  urigwt,  a  species,  if  it  be  one,  not 
larger  than  the  human  naiH  The  third. '  YentricosiuseoU.* 
comprised  not  only  the  true  MytiU,  of  which  Mytitia  edutit, 
the  Common  Mtade,  may  be  considered  as  uw  type,  but 
also  the  Mytiiue  lAthofAagnt,  the  Modialm,  the  true  Avi- 
aila  iMymm  Binmdo),  and  tlie  flreih*water  mnsclea  iAno- 
don).  The  generie  definition  of  tlui  hetenseneous  nasem' 
blage  was,  *Mytilus.  The  animal  an  aaci£aP  The  «Ae0 
bivalve,  rough  (rudis),  most  frequently  affixed  by  a  byisus. 
Tbe  hime  toothless,  marked  (diatinotus)  hy  an  excavated, 
longitudinal,  subulate  line.*  Linnaeus  placed  this  genus  be* 
tween  Anomia  and  Pitma. 

Authors  soon  perceived  the  necessity  of  a  reform  in  thti 
arrangement,  and  the  position  which  the  genus  occupied 
in  the  systems  of  the  leading  malacologists  of  mora  modem 
date  will  be  found  in  the  article  Malacoloot*  vol.  xiT.,pp. 
318.  319,  324. 

The  genus  Pinna  of  linnaoa  endi  the  <  Bivtdvia,  condUr  * 
of  that  author. 

Cuvier  makes  the  MytUaefe  the  second  fomiljof  hb  Tes- 
taoeous  Acephalous  Molluiks.  He  charaeterisw  the  fltnuly 
as  having  the  mantle  open  in  flront,  but  with  a  aeiwate 
aperture  Ibr  the  excrements,  adding  that  all  these  Wvalves 
have  a  foot  serving  the  purpose  of  creeping,  or  at  least  to 
draw  out,  direct,  and  fix  the  hyssus.   Tbey  are,  he  states, 
in  conclusion,  known  under  the  generic  name  of  Moatet 
(Muscles). 
This  Aimily  Cuvier  subdivides  into 
I.  The  True  or  Marine  Muscles  (Monies  propns  oo 
Monies  de  mer.   Mytilus,  Linn.). 
In  this  subdivision  are  placed  Mytihtt  (Mytilas  edulii 
and  its  eongenen) ;  Modiola  (Lam.) ;  and  ZiMo(»witig(CuT.). 
IL  The  Anodoiits  {Anodontet,  Brug.),  vnlamriy  Pond 

Muscles  (Moules  d*Etang). 
in.  Lea  MoUtes  (Univ.,  Brug.),  oommonlr  called  tbs 
Paintan*  Muscles,  intduding  Hyria  an-l  Ciettdia. 


Lamarck. 
IV.  (Jordita.  (Brug.) 
Y.  Crpricardia.  (Lam.) 
VL  Ln  CoralUophagBa.  (D^'flbinT.J 
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Vmerieardia  he  oonsidert  as  differing  but  little  from 
Cardita,  and  he  observes  that  both  the  one  and  the  other 
approach  Cardium  in  general  form  and  the  direetion  of  the 
nba  (cAtes).  He  states  his  suspieione  HM  this  is  the  place 
for  Crattaidia. 

This  fomily  it  placed  by  Cnvier  betweoi  fhe  Ottraeh  and 
the  Camadet. . 

Dm  genua  JVmw  is  placed  by  this  soologist  betveen  Am- 
euJa9,w.Aretu 

Lamarck  oharaoterised  bis  MyHlacie*  as  having  the 
hinge  with  a  sub-internal,  maiginal,  linear,  very  entire 
ligament,  occupying  a  great  part  of  tlie  anterior  border,  and 
the  shell  rarely  foliated.  In  this  family  he  places  the  ge- 
nera ModiokL,  MyHltu,  and  Pinna. 

M.  Deshayes,  in  the  last  edition  of  Lamarck's  wwk, 
allovs  that  nearly  alt  conebologists  have  admitted  the 
fiimily  of  Myiilaceatu  or  MytiUdaf  either  as  it  vas  consti- 
tuted \ij  Lunarck,  or  after  naving  made  it  nndeiKe  wme 
modifications  of  little  imi»rtanee.  M.  Deshayes  remarks 
that  be  himself  adopted  it  in  the 'En^dt^mie.*  having 
suppreoed  the  genus  MotUota,  which,  in  hu  i^nion,  has 
not  sufficient  characters,  and  supplied  its  place  by  Avieula. 
But.  setting  aside  all  former  opinion,  M.  Deshayea,  in  the 
last  edition  of  Lamarck,  enters  into  an  examination  whether 
the  family  ought  to  be  ymervei.  The  genus  Mytilut,  he 
observes,  has  always  two  adductor  muscles,  the  anterior  one 
very  smallt  and  the  posterior  much  larger ;  the  lobes  of  the 
mantle  are  united  posteriorly  al  a  single  point,  so  that 
there  exists  but  a  solitary  siphon  for  the  anus.  The  aper- 
ture of  the  mouth  is  not  papillose  within.  The  Modtola, 
he  continues,  differ  in  nothing  from  the  Mytili;  their  an- 
terior muscle  is  indeed  in  some  species  rattier  larger,  and 
the  anterior  eitremity  ot  the  tnimal  is  a  little  prolonged 
beyond  the  umbonet.  lliese  differences  ai»k  in  his  opinion, 
without  importanee,  tac  we  pass  from  one  genus  to  the  other 
by  insensible  gradations.  In  the  genus  JVma  we  no  longer 
And  the  mantle  with  a  posterior  comnussure ;  consequently 
there  is  no  anal  siphon ;  there  are  two  unequal  muscles, 
and  the  mouth  as  well  as  the  lips  are  covered  internally 
with  membranous  papilla.  The  ligament  of  the  Mytili  is 
external  and  convex,  like  that  of  the  Umoneg  (Mulettes), 
&e. ;  that  of  the  Pinnte  is  very  narrow,  elongated  over 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  posterior  border,  and  often  covered 
with  a  delicate  testaceous  lamina,  losing  nearly  all  the  cha- 
raeters  of  external  lit^ents.  The  Avieula  have  no  ante- 
rior adductor  muscles,  but,  like  the  Pinneg,  their  mantle 
has  no  posterior  commissure  ;  the  mouth  is  Airaished  with 
papilUe ;  the  ligaraent  has  none  of  the  characters  of  ester- 
nsj  ligameDtSk  bat  is  sunk  in  a  superficial  gutter,  and  takes 
■n  the  oharactert  of  tbe  ligaments  of  the  O^raeeam  and 
otber  Monomyana.  If,  says  M.  Deshayes,  in  conotnaioD,  a 
great  value  is  attached  to  the  existence  of  tbe  siphons  and 
their  number,  it  is  evidmt  that,  in  following  the  rules -laid 
down  for  dassificatioD,  the  Mytili  should  be  separated  from 
tbe/'tRfKs.andthatweoa^t  to  constitute  ftom  tbem  twovei^ 
approximating  fbmilies.  Between  the  Pirma  and  the  Avi' 
autg  there  would  seem  to  be  more  anal<%y  than  between 
the  jlf^7t  and  Pimue.  Nevertheless,  in  this  last  genus  there 
are  two  adductor  muscles,  whilst  in  the  AvindcB  there  is 
but  one.  Then  we  ought  to  remember  that  the  character 
resting  upon  the  nummr  of  the  muscles  is  very  important, 
and  if  we  here  apply  that  character,  we  shall  he  led  to  make 
the  .^pwwto  ft  small  ftimilysepatateflrtmi  tbe  Pimue. 

M.  de  Blftinrille  thus  enaraoterisas  the  Mf^Uaeea,  whioh 
Iw  plaess  between  tbe  Marifaritaswi  and  ibe  Areaeea  or 
Pblyodonta.  Tbe  genua  Avtcula  among  the  Margaritaeea 
thus  immediatdv  precedes  the  Mytilaeea, 

Charaeter. — Aantle  adhering  towards  the  borders,  slit 
throughout  its  inferior  borders,  with  a  distinct  orifice  for  the 
anns,  and  an  indication  of  the  branchial  orifice  by  the  more 
considerate  thickening  of  its  posterior  borders ;  a  canslicn- 
lated,  linguifwm  foot,  with  a  byssus  backwards  at  its  base ; 
two  ^uctor  muscles,  tbe  anterior  of  which  is  very  small, 
besides  tbe  two  pair  of  retractor  muscles  of  the  foot. 

Shell  regular,  equivalv^  often  furnished  with  an  raider- 
mis,  or  oomeoua,  with  a  tootidesa  hinge,  and  ft  linear,  dorsal 
ligament. 

The  geneift  placed  in  ihin  fomily  by  H.  do  Bbnnville  are 
Mytilut^  with  lU  aubdirinon%  and  Pinna. 

M.  Ilan^  gives  the  following  aa  tbe  efauaoters  of  tbe 
ftmily  MytUaoh:^ 

Animal  havh^  the  nwntle  open  throughut  its  inferior 
par^  and  adheri^  towards  the  bodere;  a  scpantaapertnro 


behind  for  the  excrements,  forming  veiy  rarely  a  tube; 
the  foot  lingttiform,  canaliculated,  and  furnished  with  a 
bysstu  behind. 

SkM  rather  delicate,  generaUy  with  an  epidermis,  or  cor- 
neous, equivalve,  but  very  inequilateral ;  the  ninge  tootiilen ; 
the  ligament  linear;  anterior  musoular  imjnression  very 
small ;  the  posterior  one  rather  large. 

Marine  (the  genus  Mytilus  alone  presents  a  ^ecies  whidi 
is  said  to  live  in  fresh  water).   (.Mtuuid,  8ec) 

The  genera  arranged  by  M.  Kane  under  this  fomily  are. 
Mytihu,  with  its  subdivisions,  including  Modiola,  LttAodth 
mus  (Cuv.).  and  Pimta. 

Mr*  6.  B.  Sowerby  (Genera),  after  remarking  that  tbe 
linnean  genus  Mytutu,  on  account  of  its  principal  charac- 
ter tieing  its  want  of  hinge  teeth.,  consiats  of  several  forms 
that  are  widely  distinct  ftam  each  other,  and  which  have 
w^l  served  as  the  hrpesof  several  J^marckian  genera,  such 
aa  Ameula,  Modiola,  Anodon,  and  others,  in  oonaectMni 
with  the  present  genus,  whioh  deservedly  retains  the  name 
of  JQrlitet,  both  on  aeooant  of  its  form*  and  the  priori^ 
et  its  daim,  proceeds  to  observe  that  the  other  goiera  whieii 
have  Iwen  united  with  it,  but  from  which  it  appears  neoes- 
sary  to  distinguish  it,  because  of  a  cvtain  degrae  of  general 
resemblance,  are  Mvdiota  and  JjitKodomu:  from  Anodtm 
and  Attiada,  together  with  Lamarck's  Meteagrina,  it  i^  he 
adds,  obriously  distinct;  whilst  one  eharacter.  namdy,  tbe 
pointed  terminal  umbonea,  serves  to  dotinguish  it  ftom  Jfi^ 
dic^  and  Lithodomu. 

Mr.  Gamer,  in  his  paper  *  On  the  Anatomy  of  the  Lamel- 
librancbiate  Coochifera  (Zool.  Trant.,  vol  li.),  is  disposed 
to  regard  the  disposition  and  form  of  the  braruM<B  and 
tiphont  as  beioK  oi  great  nse  in  the  classification  of  those 
animals ;  and  he  insunoes  Anomia,  PecUn,  Arat,  Bibduda, 
Umo,  8eo.,  Sec.  as  each  haviiu;  a  partieubr  disposition  of 
the  hrandiue,  sac  of  tbe  man^  valves,  r^^oni;  &b.,  giv- 
ing rise  to  particular  modiftoations  of  the  course  ot  the 
aSnUing  currents  of  water  to  the  bronchia.  He  observes 
that  in  tbe  genera,  some  of  which  are  above  mentioned,  no 
complete  division  of  the  sac  of  the  mantle  exists,  while  in 
Solen  HiatetUt,  PMoi,  &c.,  a  different  disposition  takes 
place.  With  regard  to  the  Excretory  tyttem,  he  found  the 
oviduct  distinct  from  the  sac  in  MoSola,  Mytilut,  Lithodo- 
mtu,  &c.,  whilst  in  TelHna,  Cardiwn,  Mactra,  Pholae,  Mya, 
and  most  others,  the  ova  are  discharged  into  the  excretory 
organs.  With  referenoe  to  the  Keproduetive  system,  Mr. 
Garner  remarks  that  the  ovaries  of  the  Lam^brant^iate 
CmehU'era  differ  much  in  their  situation :  sometimes  they 
form  distinct  parts,  ■oaatimes  thqr  are  found  in  the  foot- 
sometimes  dley  are  ramified  in  the  mantle,  wbieh  last  dia- 
positim  is  present  in  MaHetat  Anomot  XtlAodomw,  Hia- 
teOa,  and  the  like. 

The  same  author  in  his  'Anatomical  Classification  of  the 
Lamellibranchiata'  (loe.  eit.),  thus  arraQges  the  genera 
Mytitus,  Modiola,  Pinna,  JMAodomus,  and  Vnio. 
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Genera.  Mytilns. 


This  genus  is  abundant  on  most  rooky  coasts,  where  the 
species  are  to  be  found  moored  by  their  coarse  filamentous 
byssus,  generally  to  such  rocks  or  other  submarine  bodies 
as  are  exposed  at  some  periods  of  the  tide,  where  tides  exist, 
and  covered  by  the  sea  at  high  water.  Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby 
does  not  think  that,  after  being  mioe  attached,  the^  babitually 
disragage  themselves,  though  it  afmears  to  him  ]»ofaable 
th^  when  disennged  by  the  foroeof  the  sea,  Uimrmay  live 
for  some  time  without  braif  in  ainr  manner  afflud. 

M.  Deshayes  in  the  last  aditwa  of  Lamarek,  thus  de- 
seribeathe 

Ammal.-~Otair  elongated ;  tbe  lobes  of  the  mantle  sim- 
ple or  fringed,  united  posteriwly  in  a  single  point  so  as  to 

•  Tb*  auw  b  MppoMd  to  rtte  to  Um  tecM  wiMMincB  behram  Um 
ibdlortUiAa^iluuidsMiMH.  Thiflmk  vaid  MScliHMdtoil|Bi4r 
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form  ao  anal  siphon ;  mouth  rather  large,  fumUhed  with 
two  pairs  of  soft  palps,  frhich  are  pointed  and  fixed  by  their 
summit  only.  Foot  slender,  cylindraceouB,  carrying  at  its 
base,  and  posteriorly  to  it,  a  silky  byssus ;  abdominal  mass 
moierate,  and  on  each  side  apairof  branchisB  nearly  equal; 
two  adductor  muscles,  the  one  anterior  and  very  small,  the 
other  posterior,  large,  and  rounded. 

O    4  X 

u      f    ■     -  * 


Gland  of  tha  brwiUi  iii«iUe,o*iiluot.  Sec.  of  Hjiilw  edoUa.  (Ountn) 


A,  ngkt  loM  or  Uio  muiUai  U.netaiii;  U.bruicluie;  H,IaM;  J,po*wnor 

Jiuteie ;  L,  •nperior  tube  ;  0,  liMrt ;  P,  ventricts ;  Q,  auricU ;  X,  pcricu- 
imut  b,  tentaclei;  d,  byNUa  :  e,  flBdd  of  the  byuui;  g,  retractile  iuukIb  at 
the  foot ;  h,  valvM  of  th*  mantle ;  t,  oviduct :  j,  inUce  of  the  exciMoiy  dsan  i 
k,  ioternal  ditto.  . 

The  Species  are  numerous,  and  most  of  them  are  used  as 
food ;  but  they  should  be  eaten  with  caution,  for  serious 
iUness  and  even  death  have  ensued  from  a  meal  made  on 
some  of  them.  The  byasus  or  beard,  as  it  is  popularly 
called,  should  be  carefully  cleared  away,  and  they  should 
be  particularly  avoided  when  cholera  is  about,  or  even  when 
diarrhcea  is  prevalent. 

Cutain  P.  P.  King,  R.  N.  ( youaget  ^  the  Adventure 
and  Beagle,  vol.  i.).  mentions  the  Choro  (Mytilut  Choroe  of 
Molina)  a^  among  those  Bhell-fieh  of  the  island  of  Chil6e 
which  are  more  particularly  deserving  of  notice.  Speaking 
of  this  targe  muscle.  Captain  Kin^  says,  '  Molina  has  de- 
scribed the  choro  of  Concepf  ion,  which  is  not  at  all  different 
from  that  of  Chil6e.  It  is  often  found  seven  or  eight  inches 
loug.  The  fish  is  as  large  as  a  gootse's  egg,  and  of  a  very 
rich  flavour ;  there  are  two  kinds,  one  of  a  dark  brown,  and 
the  other  of  a  yellow  colour ;  but  the  last  is  most  esteemed. 
There  is  also  another  sort,  much  larger  than  the  choro,  yet 
equally  delicate  and  good,  the  fish  of  which  is  as  large  as  a 
swan's  e^ :  it  is  called  cholgua)  bat  as  the  shells  seem  to 
be  of  the  same  species,  I  think  the  distinction  can  only  be 
owing  to  size.  In  Febres's  "  Dictionary  of  the  Chileuo  lan- 
guage," the  word  cholchua  is  rendered  into  Spanish  by  "  cas- 
cara  de  chores  blancos,"  or  shell  of  the  white  muscle.  Choi- 
hua,  or  Cholgua  (the  letters  g  and  h  are  indiscriminately 
used),  must  be  a  corruption ;  for  it  is  now  used  in  Chil6e  to 
distinguish  the  large  from  the  small  choros.  The  manner 
in  which  the  natives  of  these  islands,  both  Indians  and  de- 
scendants of  foreigners,  cook  sbell-flsh  is  very  similar  to 
that  used  for  baking  in  the  South  Sea  Islands  and  on  some 
parts  of  the  coast  of  New  Holland.  A  hole  is  dug  in  the 
ground,  in  which  large  smooth  stones  are  laid,  and  upon 
them  a  fire  is  kindled.  When  they  are  sufficiently  heated, 
the  ashes  are  cleared  away,  and  shell-fish  are  heaped  upon 
the  stones,  and  covered  first  with  leaves  or  straw,  and  then 
with  ear^L  The  fish  thus  baked  are  exceedingly  tender 
and  good ;  and  this  mode  of  cooking  them  is  very  superior 
to  Any  other,  u  they  retain,  within  the  shell,  all  their  own 
juicinesa.' 

Qwgraphieal  Distr%bution.~Vexj  wide.  Few  rocky 
soasts  are  without  Some  of  the  species,  which  are  all  littoral. 
They  are  sometimes  fbund  affixed  to  eruitaoeans,  shells, 
and  oorals. 

* 

Hytili  with  a  smooth  shell. 

Example,  Mytilm  edulis—Common  Salt-water  MukU. 

This  species  is  too  well  known  to  require  description :  the 
figures  will  show  the  shape  of  the  shell,  which  is  strong- 
when  freed  from  the  epidermis  and  polished,  the  under  sur- 
fkce  of  the  external  part  of  the  shell  is  exposed,  and  is  of  a 
deep  blue.  In  this  state  it  is  often  offered  for  sale  at  watering 
places.   The  inside  of  the  valves'is  white  with  a  dark  rim. 


The  common  edible  muscle  is  fbund  m  extensive  beds 
below  low-water  tnark,  and  also  at  a  greater  depth.  Rocks  and 
stones  between  high-water  and  low-water  marks  are  i^lso  co- 
vered with  them.  We  once  saw  a  lobster,  which  is  now,  we 
believe,  in  one  of  our  museums,  with  its  shell  coated  with 
them.  The  species  is  used  largely  as  an  article  of  food,  and 
is  considered  rich  and  sapid  by  many  ;  but  it  entirely  dis- 
agrees with  some  ronstitutions,  and,  besides  other  derange- 
ments, has  been  known  to  cause  blotches,  swellings,  &c. 
Some  cases  are  recorded  where  these  and  other  aSbctions 
have  been  produced  by  eating  these  muscles,  whilst  some 
%ho  have  partaken  from  the  same  dish  have  escaped  all  evil 
consequences.  These  derangements  have  been  attributed 
by  some  to  the  byssus,  by  others  to  the  Pea-crab  [Pinso- 
THERiANs],  a  little  crustacean  which  shelters  itself,  especially 
at  particular  seasons,  in  the  shell  of  the  Muscle,  and  by 
others  again  to  the  muscle  itself  being  in  an  unwholesome 
state  or  out  of  season.  There  can  be  Uttle  doubt  that  the 
muscle,  like  the  oyster,  and  indeed  like  most  other  edible 
animals,  is  comparatively  unfit  for  the  food  of  man  at  cer- 
tain periods  ;  but  that  the  Pearcrab  has  anything  to  do  pn- 
te  with  the  poisonous  qualities  of  these  esculents  is  denied 
by  all  who  have  written  on  the  subject.  When  any  symp- 
toms of  derangement  occur  after  eating  muscles,  an  emetie 
should  be  taken  and  afterwards  a  dose  of  castor-oil.  Cases 
of  this  kind  ore  however  rare.  Pennant  remarks,  that  for 
one  who  is  affected  by  eating  muscles,  a  hundred  remain 
uninjured.   [See  further,  Mytilus  Edulis.] 

Particular  localities  are  celebrated  as  producing  this  mus- 
cle in  perfection.  'Ne  fraudentur  g1ori&  sua  littoro,*  ex- 
claims the  author  last  quoted.  'I  must,  in  justice  to 
Lancashire,  add,  that  the  finest  muscles  are  those  called 
Hambleton  Hookers,  from  a  village  in  that  county.  They 
are  taken  out  of  the  sea  and  placed  in  the  river  Weir, 
within  reach  of  the  tide,  where  they  grow  verj'  fct  and  de- 
licious.' In  'The  Forme  of  Cury'  (1390)  is  a  receipt  for 
dressing  '  Muskela  in  brewet,*  and  also  one  for  making 
*Cawdel  ofMuskels.* 

Small  or  seed  pearls  frequently  occur  in  this  species,  and 
some  years  ago  these  were  employed  for  medical  purposes. 


U ytilui  adtUia. 

a. detached  vnlTF;-lhc  atiimal  in  lita  wlUi  by«iu:~U>e  ikuitl*  aliglMlr 
oontncterii  6,  vMve*  coujnined:- anlmnl  v  »een  whcD  tb«  •bell  ti  pulV 
furced  opru,  with  l>yMiu.     Uig  iiZBCl  by  VjOO^lC 
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Shell  of  MytihM  edoUi. 

a,nl«M  doMd.  w1thbf»ii*;~6,  external  view  of  one  of  the  Tthea;  e.tatoi>- 
■al  vi0tr,  ihowiiiK  the  miuculmr  impreuioBi. 

In  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
riological  Seriei,  No.  94)  is  one  of  the  valves  of  this  npecies, 
vhich  has  been  steeped  in  an  acid  to  dissolve  and  separate 
the  earthy  part  (carbonate  of  lime)  and  show  the  animal 
part  retaining  the  membranaceous  form. 

*  « 

Mytili  with  the  shell  striated  longitudinally. 

Example,  Mytiius  MageUanicut. 

Zhseription. — Shell  oblong ;  whitish  below,  purple  violet 
above,  with  long  thick  undulated  furrows;  the  umbones 
acute,  and  not  much  curved.  Length  varying,  generally 
from  four  to  five  inches. 

Localitiet. — Straits  of  Magalhaens,  Childe,  &c. 

The  flesh  is  well-tlavour^  and  nutritious.  The  shells 
of  old  individuals,  when  polished,  are  brilliant,  with  a  na- 
creous deep  purple  tinged  with  violeL 

It  is  not  improbable  that  this  species  ministered  in  a  de- 
gree to  the  woful  wants  of  Byron  and  his  wretched  com- 
panions after  the  wreck  of  ihe  Wager.  'Having  thus 
established,*  says  that  officer,  *8ome  sort  of  settlement,  we 
had  the  more  leisure  to  look  about  us,  and  to  make  our  re- 
searches with  greater  accuracy  than  we  had  before,  after 
such  supplies  as  the  most  desolate  coasts  are  seldom  unfui^ 
nished  with.  Accordingly  we  soon  provided  ourselves  with 
some  sea-fowl,  and  found  limpets,  muscles,  and  other  shell- 
fish in  tolerable  abundance;  but  this  rummaging  of  the 
shore  was  now  become  extremely  irksome  to  those  who  had 
any  feeling,  -by  the  bodies  of  our  drowned  people  thrown 
among  the  locks,  some  of  which  were  hideous  spectacles^ 
fion^  us  mangled  condition  they  were  in  by  the  Tiolent  surf 
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t^  4ioTe  in  upon  the  ooast  These  horrors  were  overcome 
1^  the  distresses  of  our  people,  who  were  even  glad  of  the 
occasion  of  killing  the  galltnazo  (the  carrion  crow  of  that 
country)  while  preying  on  these  carcasses,  in  order  to  Qiake 
a  meal  of  them.' 


MTtDna  MMsUanku*— sttaehed  to  a  rook  by  it*  byavu. 


Here  may  he  introduced  the  Mytiius  polymorphua  of 
Pallas,  Gmelini  and  others,  thus  characterised  aji  a  genus  by 
Dr.  Vanbeneden,  under  the  name  of 
Dreissina.* 

Ammai. — Mantle  entirely  shut,  presenting  three  apei^ 
tures,  one  nf  which  is  furnished  with  a  siphon.  Anterior 
extremity  of  the  body  bifurcated  and  lodging  in  the  middle 
of  the  division  the  transverse  anterior  muscle.  Abdomen 
depressed;  extremities  of  the  branchiie  floating  in  their 
posterior  half. 

Sfiell. — Regular,  equivalve,  inequilateral,  umbo  with  a 
septum  in  its  interior.  Three  muscular  impiessions,  the 
middle  one  unique  and  linear. 

Nervotu  System. — This  consists  of  two  pairs  of  gang- 
lions and  a  great  single  ganglion ;  they  are  all  unit^ 
together,  and  represent  a  true  chaplet  (chapelet).  The 
first  pair  of  nerves,  that  which  represents  the  brain,  is 
situated  on  the  lateral  parts  of  the  buccal  opening  between 
the  two  labial  tentacles,  but  more  approximated  to  the  an- 
terior tentacle.  It  cannot  be  said  that  it  ig  placed  above 
the  oesophagus,  for  it  is,  if  anything,  below  it.  The  skin, 
which  forms  the  upper  wall  of  the  oesophagus,  covers  it,  and 
it  is  placed  between  this  skin  and  the  anterior  retractor 
muscle.  The  second  or  mesial  pair  is  situated  at  the  an- 
terior part  of  the  base  of  the  retractor  muscle,  between  it 
and  the  liver.  The  third  pair  is  represented  by  a  single 
ganglion,  which  occupies  the  mesial  line,  and  of  which  the 
volume  is  considerable.  It  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  the 
posterior  transverse  muscle. 

The  muscular  system  is  much  the  same  as  in  Mytilua. 

Dr.  Vanbeneden  thinks  that  the  organ  of  the  byssus, 
which  he  designates,  after  Poll,  by  the  name  of '  languette,' 
has  been  erroneously  taken  for  the  foot.  The  true  foot,  he 
observes,  consists  of  a  muscular  tunio  more  or  less  thick, 
which  covers  the  abdomen  of  the  animal,  and  serves  it  as 
an  organ  of  progression ;  whilst  the  organ,  which  always 
accompanies  the  byssus,  possesses  no  character  in  common 
with  the  foot  except  its  mobility.  Instead  of  covering  the 
abdomen  as  a  muscular  tunic,  it  forms  apart  of  the  retractor 
muscle,  fh>m  which  it  cannot  be  separated.  At  the  base  of 
this  organ,  with  which,  when  the  byssus  is  tern  away,  the 
animal  seems  to  explore  the  bodies  in  its  neighbourhood,  is 
the  sheath  in  which  the  byssus  is  lodged. 

The  mantle  entirely  envelops  the  animal,  and  fbrms  three 
apertures,  one  of  which  serves  for  the  passage  of  the  byssus 
and  the  '  languette ;'  the  second  terminates  the  animal  in 
the  siphon ;  the  third  is  placed  on  the  back,  and  gives  pas- 
sage to  the  excrements.  The  aperture  of  the  siphon  is 
elongated  many  lines  in  respiration,  and  can  be  bent  in  dif- 
ferent directions. 

Place  in  the  Animal  Series.— Dr.  Vanbeneden  oomes  to 
the  conclusion,  from  the  anatomical  and  physiological 

*  NwMd  (nun  M.  DreiiWH  of  Hauyk     roriitce  of  tinkiiri). 
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structure  of  tbe  ammal,  that  its  place  is  between 
and  Anodon, 

<Se<^apkieal  Dittribution.— The  author  abonre  quoted 
states  that  this  form  is  found  throughout  Europe,  and  that 
America  possesses  individuals  which  approach  iL  (Afytilut 
reamna,  Raflnesque,  &c) 

Dr.  Vanboieden  records  twn  recent  species,  Dniuetia 
potjmorpka  mi.  Dreiitena  j^cana. 

Example,  Drmuna  polymorpha.  This  appears  to  be 
the  Mi^bu  JFolges,  Chemn.;  M.  C/ummtm,  F6r.:  M. 
Hagmix,  De  Bur;  M,  Utuatut,  Waardenbuig,  and  Jf. 
Area,  Kickx. 

Zc«a&'/M*.— Inhabiting  seas,  lakes,  rivers,  and  marshes ;  all 
these  conditions  seem  fttvourable  to  it  Dr.  Vanbeneden  gives 
the  following  lo(»lities  :^the  Caspian  Sea,  the  Black  Sea. 
and  the  Baltic,  the  Danube,  the  Wolga,  and  the  Rhine,  where 
they  are  tbund  in  considerable  quantities ;  the  marshes  of 
Syrmta  (the  Pidatinate),  the  Canal  Quillaume  (Belgium), 
the  lakes  of  Harlem  (Hollaod),  the  Lea  (our  river  Lea,  we 
suiqwse,  is  meant),  the  Doks  (tibe  Commercial  Docks,  JLon- 
don,  probably).  utA  the  ne^hbourhood  of  Edinburgh  (Union 
Cuiu);  so  that  this  form  extends  nearly  over  tbewhitde 
lucfiuieof  Europefrom  laL43'*  N.  to  56*;  Turkey.  Austria. 
RusaiB,  Gennany,  Belgium,  HoUand,  and  England.  (Van- 
beneden.) 

Mr.  J.  D.  C.  Sowerby  appears  to  have  been  the  first  who 
noticed  their  introduction  into  the  Commercial  Docks, 
in  the  Thames,  to  which  phuM  be  is  of  opinion  that  tbay 
bad  been  probably  brought  in  timber. 

Habit*,  1$^ — Tlie  species  are  found  at  the  bottom  of  the 
n^ter  in  beds,  like  the  marine  mytili,  agglomerated  iu 
bunches  by  means  of  their  byssus.  They  attu^  themselves 
to  stones,  to  piles,  to  other  shells  (  XMo  and  AnodonX  and 
all  the  bodies  which  are  io  their  neighbourhood.  Dr.  Van- 
beneden remarks,  in  continuation,  that  they  probably  often 
adhere  to  the  keels  of  boats,  and  that  it  is  perhaps  ]fy  such 
ueani  that  tbqr  are  diqwraed  orcr  sneh  a  oouiduahle 
SKtent 


I.  Aidaul  o(  •  UL  riM.*  ■hwinf  Om  riphm  nNitoa,  nri  flw  spcitan  which 
BMiwiBedt  with  a«  «M«  vfmi  tUw  of  Um  bade.  a.Th»  nphon;  h,  the 
po^wMr  Kwr  of pfllUt ;  fl.aDalaMti». 

%  TiowoTdwraiittil  ddg.  flt^lMMaBt  t.OwwiUriof  nwtffkplIlBt 
a^lhaluiiMlto. 

^  Aalnal  in  tb»  Irft  nha.  «,1lMiBhdonMi  t.UwUBRMllalnrita;  c, 
lha  teudito ;  d,  th*  a)i«rttae  whldi  giTn  Iimm  to  Uw  •hmbmiIb;  iV*'' 
tgnorUwhytmii/thabyutn.  (Vanbenedeo.) 


ShaDof  DnlMena  polymorpha. 

a.  View  of  uulde  of  valra,  fhowina  Uio  Mptam  at  Oie  nnbo ;  b.  Ute  onUlda 
or  nlva. 

M.  Deshayes  (last  edition  of  Lamarck),  after  alluding  tu 
the  memoir  of  Dr.  Vanbeneden,  which  the  reader  will  And 
ffl  the  seeond  series  of  the  Aimalet  det  SderuM  NatunOe*; 


voLiii.  (1835),  allows  that  the  animal  does  not  entirely 
resemble  the  marine^mytili,  which  have  -  the  mantle  open 
nearly  throughout  its  circumference,  and  only  have  the  lobes 
united  posteriorly  in  a  single  point,  so  as  to  form  over 
against  the  anus  a  small  canal  for  the  issue  of  the  excre- 
ments. The  prindpai  dillSerence,  he  remarks,  consists  in 
the  MyHlu*  polymorphu$  havbg  two  posterior  apertures 
instead  of  one ;  the  leeond  aperture,  hi^  than  tbs  other, 
prolonging  itself  into  a  short  luphon  destined  to  conduct  the 
water  over  the  brancbin.  With  r^iard  to  the  other  par^ 
he  ohsoves  that  they  do  not  differ  from  the  other  mytUi 
except  by  gradations  similar  to  those  which  are  found  in  the 
marine  species.  Thus  the  retractor  of  the  foot  is  here  less 
divided,  and  leaves  only  a  single  narrow  and  isolated  im- 
pression on  the  valves.  H.  Deshayes  states  that  be  knows 
an  analogous  disposition  in  the  marine  species.  The  form 
of  the  foot,  the  position  of  the  byssus,  the  form  of  the 
mouth  and  of  the  labial  palps,  and  the  interior  disposition 
of  those  organs,  resemble  the  same  parts  in  the  tnyttli. 
Some  dight  differences  may  perhaps  be  found  in  the  distri- 
bution of  the  nerves ;  but  H.  Deshayes  inqnires  whether  it 
is  dearly  uu^  out  that  this  distributkm  doei  not  Tsry 
as  much  in  the  marine  mnsoles.  He  then  adverto  to  the 
small  transverse  septum  in  each  valve,  the  external  sarfoee 
of  which  gives  attachment  to  the  antoior  adductor  muade 
of  the  valves,  and  he  allows  that  if  thi3  character  was  only 
to  be  found  in  this  species,  coexisting  with  two  posterity 
apertures  in  the  mantle,  a  small  generic  jproup  might  be 
founded  on  this  type ;  but  be  proceeds  (o  state  that  many 
marine  species,  Mytilut  biloeulant,  for  example,  offer  the 
same  character,  which  loses  its  importance  when  we  Bud  it 
established  by  degrees,  commencing  in  some  species  so  as 
to  be  scarcely  perceptible,  increasing  in  others,  and  showing 
itself  in  its  greatest  development  in  the  species  last  auotod 
Unfortunately,  he  adds,  the  animal  of  Jfymw  Uloauarit  is 
not  known ;  so  that  we  ure  unable  to  iqipreoiate  the  value 
of  the  eharaeter  which  it  offers  in  common  with  the  genus 
Drei*»ma  of  Dr.  Vanbmeden. 

Hodiola.  (Lamarck.) 

U.  Rang  makes  Modiola  the  third  group  of  the  gemis 
Mytiliu.  M.  Deshayes,  in  bis  inquiry  whether  this  genus 
ought  to  be  preserved,  observes  that  the  ifyHli  and  ModioUe 
mudi  resemble  each  other,  as  all  admit,  but  they  offer  some 
difference,  the  importance  of  which  he  proceeds  to  test.  Of 
the  animals  he  says  nothing,  their  anal<^  being  so  perfect, 
and  all  their  characters,  internal  as  well  as  external,  being  so 
similar  that  it  is  imposBihle  to  distinguish  them.  The  habit 
which  oerUin  species  have  of  living  in  the  stones  which 
they  pierce  has  not  changed  their  o^pmisation;  and  of  the 
justice  of  this  remark  those  intoestod  in  the  sulfjeet  roav, 
he  states,  assure  themselves  by  a  comparison  of  the  animals 
themselTas,  which  are  abundantly  spread  abroad  in  all 
seiA  It  is  a  received  prinoifde  among  all  soolc^^sts,  he 
continne8,that  animals  uving  the  sameromnixation  ought 
to  make  apart  of  the  same  genus;  but  as  there  are  persons 
who  attach  considerable  importance  to  certain  characters  in 
the  shells,  it  is  right  to  reduce  it  to  iU  just  value.  The 
Modiola  differ  flrom-the  Mytili  in  not  having  pointed  and 
terminal  umbones.  On  assembling  a  great  numher  of  living 
and  fossil  spedes  of  both  genera,  some  wQI  be  observed 
whose  umbones,  nearly  terminal,  are  overpassed  by  a  small 
very  short  border ;  others  in  which  this  border  is  a  little 
more  extended ;  and  so  one  passes  by  insensible  deforces 
A-om  the  MytiU  to  the  Modiola  without  the  possibility  of 
determining  the  point  where  one  genus  mds  and  the  other 
b^ins.  If  the  same  comparison  is  cmtinued  between  the 
Modioke  and  the  LHUcdomi  the  same  passage  n»y  be  ob- 
semd.  and  then,  coudndes  H.  Deshayes,  the  observer  wiH 
be  convinced,  as  we  are,  of  the  tnutfli^  of  these  genera. 

Mr.  O.  B.  Sowerby,  in  whose  Genera^  No.  xxvi.,  will  be 
found  very  instructive  figures  showing  the  variety  of  form 
to  which  the  Modioke,  treated  by  him  as  a  distinct  genus, 
are  subject,  admits  that  the  most  important  character  which 
serves  to  distinguish  Modiola  from  Mytibta  consists  in  the 
smaller  side  of  the  former  advandng  before  the  umbones, 
and  giving  the  shell  a  rounded  termination  anteriorly.  Ic 
every  other  respect  he  admits  that  it  resembles  Mytiku. 
to  which  it  was  united  in  most  of  the  older  books,  in  con- 
nection with  other  genera  that  are  exceedingly  distiocL 
'The  Modiola.  like  the  MytiU,'  am  Mr.  Sow^iy,  in  con- 
tinuation, *  and  many  other  genM^^^ffix^^Hn^selves  to 
submarine  produetionfc'ift^^mnKer^^tft^  rather 
coarse  fibres,  commonly  called  a  byssnii  eadHlbn  of  whidi 
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ia  fastened  to  the  rock  by  its  eipuded  external  termination, 
and  am>Ued  by  the  foot  of  the  animal.  Hie  recent  species 
vSMoaiola  are  not  very  namerous;  we  have  hoTrerer  seve- 
ral species  on  the  coasts  of  Britain,  of  which  the  most 
remarkable  are  the  M.  dUcrepan*  and  diteort.  These  two, 
ti^ether  with  some  others  that  resemble  them  in  form,  differ 
much  from  the  common  Modiola,  and  might  perhaps  with 
proprie^  be  considered  as  a  distinct  genus.'  The  same 
autbor  states  bis  belief  that  Modiola  ditcrepans  and  diteort 
are,  on  our  coasts,  always  found  embedded  in  the  common 
^Ueidia,  and  appear  to  be  destitute  of  a  byssus ;  while  the 
much  lai^  specimens  that  are  brought  from  the  West 
ladies  are  Ibund  completely  enveloped  in  a  fine  silky  bys- 
sus closely  matted  together,  and  forming  large  bundles. 
Some  coniate  species  however,  that  bave  been  brought 
from  the  northern  Ocean,  appear,  he  adds,  to  have  been 
affixed  by  a  few  filaments  only. 

Mr.  Garner  remarks  (loc.  cit.)  that  when  a  foot  is  present 
there  are  three  franglia,  or  pairs  of  ganglia ;  when  absent, 
but  twa  Two  are  situated  at  the  mouth,  more  or  less  re- 
moved from  each  other,  but  always  connected  by  a  supnip 
(eaopbaseal  nerve ;  they  are  sometimes  on  a  level  with  or 
befiHs  uie  mouth,  sometimes  behind  it  They  give  off  on 
each  side  filaments  to  the  anterior  muscle,  tentacles,  lips, 
tod  anterior  part  of  the  mantle.  Each  ganglion  likewise 
^ives  off  a  twig  going  to  the  posterior  gangaot  which  are 
situated  between  the  branehia  on  the  posterior  muscle. 
These  an  united  into  one.  when  the  branofaisB  are  them- 
selves united  medianly,  as  in  Maetra,  Mya^  Solen,  8m.,  but 
ira  at  a  distance  from  each  other  when  the  branchis  are  re- 
mote :  in  this  last  ease  they  are  always  connected  by  a  trans- 
vase  nerve,  as  in  MomoiOt  AviaUa,  Lithodotims,  Area, 

M.  Rang  separates  the  group  of  Mvtili,  consisting  of 
Ijuaax^k**  genus  Modiola,  into  two  subdivisions. 

Shell  sulcated  longitudinally. 
Example,  Modiola  sulcata.   Shell  bluish  white;  e^der- 
mis  yellowish ;  hinge-margin  dentilated. 
£oAi/t/y.— Indian  Seas.  Lamarck. 


ModioU  nileUa. 

AMlclOMd,whbb7MW;  k,o<it^«fewiirnlvtl  a  iDdde  vlnr  ormw. 
•  «  ' 

Shell  not  sulcated  longitudinally. 

Example,  Modiola  Silicula  (including,  according  to  M. 
Dsihayes,  Modiola  dnnamomed).  SheU  marone  brown  or 
whitiih ;  epidermis  deep  marone  brown. 

looo/tAet.— Lamarck  gives  the  seas  of  the  Isle  of  France 
■s  the  habitat  of  Modiola  anrumomea,  and  the  seas  itf  New 
Holland  as  that  of  Modiola  Silicuta. 


lithodomos.  (Cuv.) 
Ammat  oblong,  rery  much  elongated,  thick,  having  the 
mantle  prolonged  and  fringed  postericH'ly;  anal  aperture 
mesial ;  mouth  furnished  with  very  small  triangular  appen- 
dages; foot  Hnguiform,  canidiculated,  but  little  developed, 
and  carrying  a  byssus  at  its  base  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
animal's  life. 

SJuU  delicate,  covered  with  an  epidennis,  oUoi^,  very 
P.  C  No.  963. 


much  elongated,  snhcylindrical,  rounded  anteriorly,  not 
gapii^;  umbo  subanterior,  very  distinct ;  hinge  tooUJess; 
ligament  linear,  for  the  most  part  internal,  inserted  in  a 
narrow  and  elongated  furrow ;  anterior  muscular  impres- 
sion of  considerable  size. 

Example,  Liihodomut  Doctyltu  {.Modiola  litkopHa^a, 
Lam.;  Mytilm  UUtophagiu,  Linn.). 

We  have  seen  the  opinion  of  M.  Deshayes,  as  to  the  sepa- 
ration of  this  genus.  M.  Rang,  on  the  other  hand,  thinks 
that  this  form  has  been  separated  from  the  MytiK,  by  M. 
Cuvier,  with  mi»e  reason  than  Lamarck  had  for  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  Modiola  fh>m  that  genus.  The  singular 
habits  of  the  Lithodtmi  and  the  fiirm  of  their  shell  justify 
perhaps,  he  thinks,  this  generie  distinction,  which  moreover 
nas  generaUy  been  adopted  since.  In  the  early  stages  of 
life  the  Lithodom  suspend  themselves  to  rocks  and  madre- 
pores, by  means  of  their  byssus ;  but  they  soon  pierce  those , 
bodies,  in  order  to  introduce  themselves,  and  thus  form 
cavities  which  they  can  never  leave,  in  consequence  of  their 
increasing  volume  as  they  advance  in  age.  The  byssus 
then  becomes  useless,  and  is  no  longer  manifested.  These 
shells,  says  M.  Rang,  in  continuation,  are  very  common  in 
the  Mediterranean  and  at  the  Antilles,  where  they  are 
found  in  stones  and  masses  of  madrepore,  and  sometimes, 
but  much  more  rarely,  in  some  thick  shells. 

This  species  is  highly  nutritious  and  well-flavoured.  Im- 
prisoned as  the  animal  is  in  the  stone  or  madrepore.  A-e- 
quently  with  a  very  small  opening  communicating  with  the 
sea,  it  must  (Ailain  a  plentiful  supply  of  food,  probably  by 
means  of  the  currents  produced  by  the  animal ;  for  the  shells 
are  alwa^  ftill  and  the  animal  plump.  A  stew  of  these  £1- 
ihodomi  is  described  by  those  who  have  partaken  of  it  as 
excellent. 

With  regard  to  the  power  of  piercing  rocks,  stones,  wood, 
&0.,  pos8ef»ed  by  Lamellibranchiate  animds,  Mr.  Gamer,  in 
the  paper  above  quoted,  observes  that  such  piercing  cannot 
in  every  case  take  place  by  the  mechanical  action  of  the 
valves,  and  he  instances  those  of  Lithodotims  as  not  at  all 
adapted  for  such  an  action.  He  also  denies  the  possibility 
of  the  perflation  being  caused  by  a  solvent  fluid  secreted 
by  the  animal.  *  The  fiu:t  appears  to  be,'  says  Mr.  Gkmer, 
'that  the  phenomenon  is  caused  by  the  vibratile  action  of 
the  parts  exciting  constant  currents  of  water  against  the 
sub^ances,  aided  by  its  impetus  when  drawn  in  down  the 
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elongated  body  of  tlic  aninaal,  and  id  some  cases  perhaps  by 
the  rasping  of  ihe  valves.' 

Pinna.  (LinneDus.) 

Animal  elongated,  rather  thick,  subtriangular ;  lobes  of 
the  mantle  united  on  the  dorsal  border,  separated  through- 
out the  rest  of  their  extent,  ordinarily  ciliated  on  the 
edges ;  foot  slender,  conic,  vermiform,  carrying  at  its  base 
a  silky  byssus ;  mouth  between  two  lips  foliaceous  within, 
very  much  elongated,  and  terminated  by  two  pairs  of  short 
palps ;  the  two  palps  of  one  side  soldered  nearly  throughout 
their  length;  two  adductor  muscles ;  the  anus  terminating 
behind  the  posterior  one.  (Deshayes.) 

Shell  fibrous,  horny,  rather  delicate,  fragile,' compressed, 
regular,  equiralve,  longitudinal,  triangular  pointed  ante- 
riorly,  rounded  or  truncated  posteriorly  ;  anterior  umbo  but 
little  distinct;  hinge  linear,  striate,  toothless;  ligament 
marginal,  a  great  portion  of  it  internal,  very  narrow  and 
compact,  occupying  more  than  the  anterior  half  of  the 
dorsal  border  of  the  shell,  in  a  narrow  and  elongated  gutter; 
anterior  muscular  impression  very  small  and  entirely  in  the 
angle,  posterior  muscular  impression  very  large.  (Hang.) 

Poll  has  given  beautiful  figures  of  the  animal,  which  he 
calls  Ckinuera,  and  most  elaborate  details  of  its  anatomy  ; 
and  to  his  great  work  we  refer  the  reader.  There  are  no 
projecting  siphons,  and  the  conic  tongue-like  foot  is  em- 
ployed by  the  animal  to  fix  itself  by  the  byssus,  which  is 
not  scanty  and  coarse,  like  that  of  the  Mytili,  but  long, 
line,  lustrous,  and  abundant;  so  that,  though  it  takes  no 
dye,  it  is  employed  in  manufacture  in  Italy.  [Byssus  ; 
CoNCHiFERA,  vol.  vii.,  u.  432.]  The  Pinnse  approximate 
more  especially  to  the  Mytili.  but  the  shell  of  the  former, 
with  its  straight  umbones  and  its  gaping  opposite  extremit;y, 
strongly  distinguishes  them.  There  is  a  tendency  in  their 
shell  to  divide  itself  into  laminsB,  and  thus  it  approaches 
that  of  the  Malleaeea. 

Example,  PitmaFlabellum. 


Elnoa  FUbfllatn. 

1,  Yonnjc,  «l(h  ipiun,  anil  tha  liv^si     uL  -lis;  h,  f  iI1-;;ni«mi  Inilde  vkw 

W/A/i.  GeographiaU  Diatribution,        The  ipeoiea  are 


euiorally  found  in  deep  water»  but  they  have  been  taken  at 
depths  ranging  from  the  surface  to  17  fathoms;  most  fre- 

auently  on  sandy  bottoms,  where  they  were  moored  by 
leir  byssus,  8ud  at  no  great  distance  from  the  shore.  It  ii 
said  that  the  animal  sometimes  fixes  itself  by  the  aid  of  its 
byssus,  and  sometimes  removes  itself  by  the  aid  of  its  foot. 
Small  crustaceans,  both  brachyurous  and  macruious,  are 
sometimes  found  in  their  shells.  Species  occur  nearly  ^n 
all  seas.  Most  of  them  are  muricated  when  yoim^  with 
vaulted  or  suhtuhular  spines;  but  as  they  increase  m  age, 
these  are  worn  down,  and  at  last  almost  entirely  disappear. 
We  have  had  individuals  of  the  great  Mediterranean  Pinna 
before  us,  gradually  increasing  from  a  very  small  site  to 
nearly  two  feet  in  length.  When  specimens  taken  at  wide 
intervals  were  compared,  the  difference  was  so  great  that 
they  might  easily  have  passed  as  distinct  species,  as  indeed 
they  have  b^en  described  by  some  authors.  We  have  seen 
many  pearls  from  this  I^nna  not  ill  formed  and  of  an  amber 
colour,  but  none  of  any  considerable  size. 


Flnna  PUbelhtm,  ftaU-gnnra,  nlvwflaud,  ooliide  tmw,  wiUi  bjM^  «i» 
Ifth  nat  liu. 

Fossil  Mytilidjb. 
Mylilus. 

Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby  (Genera)  states  that  the  fbasil  species 
with  which  he  is  acquainted  are  not  numerous ;  they  occur 
however,  he  observes,  in  some  of  the  beds  below  the  chalk, 
as  well  as  in  most  of  those  above  it,  but  particularly  in  tfao 
crag. 

M.  Deshayes,  in  his  Tables  (1633),  makes  the  number  of 
fossil  species  (tertiary)  fifteen.  M.  Chemnitzii  and  M. 
eduli*  he  states  to  be  both  living  and  fossil  (tertiarv).  In 
the  last  edition  of  Lamarck  (1836),  he  remarks  ihatfirocchi 
mentions  a  fossil  shell  to  which  the  latter  gives  the  name  of 
Mjftilut  edulit:  but  M.  Desbaves  does  not  believe  that  this 
fbasil  is  the  analogue  of  MytiUa  eduiis,  Lmn.,  but  of  an 
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other  edible  cpeeies  ver^  oommon  in  the  Mediterranean 
Of  fossil  species  be  admits  nine  only  in  that  work.  De. 
Mantell  notices  a  species  in  tbe  cliff  between  Brighton  and 
Rottinsdean  (diluvium) ;  and  another,  M,  Igrteeolahu,  in 
the  Shanklin  sand.  Frofessor  Phillips  notes  a  Mytilut 
cuneatut  from  the  inferior  oolite,  in  his  list  of  organic  re- 
mains of  the  Yorkshire  coast  Dr.  Fitton,  in  his  *  Sys- 
tematic and  Slratigraphical  list  of  Fossils '  (Strata  below 
the  chalk),  enumerates  tbe  following  species:  M.edentU' 
hit,  ineeqtdvalvit,  laneeolaiuti  Lyellix,  prceloiigui,  irideru, 
and  iui  undetermined  species. 

Dreissina. 

Fossil  in  the  modem  ealcaire  of  Aratawk  and  Tran- 
sylvania, in  HoraTia,  and  the  environs  of  Vienna.  (Van- 
Moeden.) 

Here  we  may  perhaps  place  MytiluM  BrtmH,  The  septum 
comes  very  near  to  that  of  Dretstina. 


MtUIiu  Bnrdi. 
Hodiola. 

Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby  states  that  the  fossil  species  are  not 
many.  He  observes  that  such  as  he  knows  seem  to  belong 
principally  to  some  beds  of  the  oolite  series,  and  that  there 
are  others  in  the  principal  formations  both  above  and  be- 
low the  chalk.  H.  Deshayes,  in  his  Tables,  makes  tbe 
number  of  fossil  species  (tertiary)  twenty-one;  and  ifod. 
barb€aa  di$ereparu  and  lithapHaga  (Lithodomus),  both 
living  and  fossil  (tertiary).  In  the  last  edition  of  liunardc 
the  number  given  is  twenty,  Tbe  shell  from  Plaisanee, 
ooiuidered  by  Lamarck  to  be  a  variety  of  Modiola  tub- 
earitiata,  i*  not,  in  the  opinion  of  M.  Deshayes,  a  wiet;^  of 
that  species,  but  vwy  probably  the  analwue  of  Modiola 
barhatat  nnd  he  says  tnat  another  {Mod.  SthojAagitet)  is 
not  a  Modiola,  but  a  OmnlUa,  Dr.  Mantel  notes  Mod. 
el^ant  in  the  arenaceous  limestone  or  sandstone  of  Bognor, 
and  Modiolee  eequaht  and  bipartita  in  the  Shanklin  sand. 
ProfBseor  Phillips  enumerates  tbe  following  species  among 
the  o^nic  remains  of  the  Yorkshire  coast : — ModioUe, 
aealprum  (marlstone), ,  plieata  (inferior  oolite),  bipartita 
(calc.  grit),  euneata  f  (Oxford  clay,  Kellowajn  rock  and 
combiash),  imbricata  (Bath  oolite),  Hillana  (lias),  ungu- 
lata  (coralline,  Bath  and  inferior  oolite),  ptdehra  (Kello- 
ways  rock),  aiperaf  (inferior  oolite),  incltua  (coralline 
oolite).  Mr.  Lonsdale  (Oolitic  District  q/*  Bath)  records 
Moi^(^  Hillana  (Mm),  giddora  (inferior  oolite),  Hillana  f 
and  pHcaia  (fullers*  earth),  imbricata  (oombrash),  bipar- 
tita (Kdlomys  rook).  Ih.  Fitton  (he.  eit.)  gives  the  fol- 
lowing list:  Modiolee  aquoHt,  <detformi*t  atpera,  bella, 
bipartita,  d^pre$ta,  tmdnoafo,  Hneata,  paraUeia,  reverta, 
two  new  unnamed  species,  one  (casts),  and  a  doubtful 
species.  These  are  principally  from  the  loww  green-sand. 
One  (beila)  occurs  ih  the  gault  as  well  as  in  the  green-sand, 
and  bipartita  also  in  tbe  Oxford  oolite.  Tbe  new  and 
doabtnu  species  appear  to  have  been  found  in  the  Purbeck 
and  Portland  stone,  lower  green-sand,  and  Oxford  oolite. 
Mr.  UuTchiaon  (i&lurian  Sy«/tffn)  notes  Mod.  wmindcaia 
(lower  Ludlow  r«^)  and  M.  antiqm  (Wenlock  shale). 
lAthoddmus. 

M.  Deshayes  (Tables)  does  not  mention  this  genus  in  his 
Tables,  and  appears  to  place  it  under  Modiola,  a  position 
which  it  occupies  in  Lamarck's  work.  M.  Deshayes  records 
Modiola  liihopkaga  (\fu.)~lAthodomus  lithcpbtmu^M 
fossil  at  Paris.  Mr.  Lonsdale  (toe.  cit.)  notices  a  Lithodo- 
mut  in  the  infarior  oolite,  and  another  in  tbe  coral  rag. 
Dr.  Fitton  (loe.  dt.)  records  a  new  speeiea  and  another 
iqpecies,  both  nameless,  in  the  Portland  stone. 

Pinna. 

Mr.  Q.  B.  Sowerby  (Genera)  states  that  he  is  acquainted 
with  several  fitssil  species,  which  occur  in  the  secondary  and 
lertiaty  beds  of  marine  origin;  one,  in  particular,  he  ob- 
serves, is  beautifully  preserved  in  tbe  indurated  sandy  bed 
of  London  clay  at  Bc^or ;  and  another,  be  adds,  is  not 
unfroquently  met  with  in  the  ealcaire  groatier  at  Orignon. 
H.  Duhayea  gives  the  three  as  the  number  of  fossil 


(tertiary),  and  records  P.  nobilts  as  both  living  and  fosul 
(tertiary).  In  tHe  last  edition  of  Lamarck,  he  notices  the 
fibrous  structure  of  tbe  shell  in  this  genus  [Shsll^  and 
says  that  in  tbe. tertiary  beds  the  fibrous  part  decomposes 
into  calcareous  filaments,  which  detach  themselves  from 
the  nacreous  part,  the  preservation  of  which  is  more  perfect. 
When  this  last  part  is  a  little  gone  (degrade),  the  point  or 
junction  of  the  two  parts  of  which  the  valves  are  formed  is 
perceptible ;  and  it  is,  be  adds,  to  a  similar  disposition  ob- 
served in  an  individual  of  the  Pirma  rtobilii.  or  squamota 
of  Italy,  that  the  oreatioa  of  Lamarck^s  species,  Pirma 
tmadnvahit,  is  due.  Pinna  margaritacea  (Paris,  Grignon, 
&C.),  P.  ampla  (oolite  in  England,  France,  and  Germany^ 
and  P.  Saiueurei  (coral  rag  of  St  Mihiel,  Mont  Sddve^ 
Normandy),  are  the  other  fossil  species  enum««ted.  Dr. 
Mantell  notices  Pinna  qffbds  from  the  arenaceous  limestone 
or  sandstone  of  Bognor,  and  another  namelesa  species,  for 
which  he  cites  Martin  (Geol.  Mem.  West  Su»9.),  from  the 
Shanklin  sand.  Professor  Phillips  (loe.  cit.)  gives  us  P. 
grneilis  (Speeton  clay),  P.  mitiM  (Oxford  clay  and  Ketlo- 
ways  rock),  P.  lattceolata  (coralline  oolite  and  calc  grit), 
P.  euneata  (combrash  and  Bath  oolite),  and  P.  J^>Uum 
(lias).  Mr.  Lonsdale  (loc.  dt.)  gives  a  species,  nameless, 
from  the  infbrior  oolite,  and  another  nameless,  with  a  note 
of  intaT(^tion,  from  the  Kellowayt  xook.  Dr.  Fitton  (Aw. 
eit.)  enumerates  Pirma  f  craua,  n.  a.,  fliom  the  lower  graen- 
sand;  P.  tetragona,  from  the  lower  green-sand,  Kent, 
Sussex,  and  Isle  of  Wigh^  and  at  Blackdown ;  an&  a  east 
and  a  species,  new?  mm  the  lower  green-sand  (Snsaex 
and  Isle  of  Wight). 

MYTILUS  EDUIIS,  the  edible  muscle,  a  molluscous 
animal  or  shell-fish,  common  along  the  coast  of  Britain,  is 
generally  considered  a  safe  and  wholesome  article  of  food, 
but  it  occasionally  gives  rise  to  troublesome  and  even 
fotal  affections  in  those  who  partake  of  it  No  anaton^ical 
investigation  into  the  condition  of  such  specimens  as  prove 
injurious,  nor  chemical  analysis  of  their  composition,  has 
revealed  the  cause  of  the  diswder;  but  as  sucn  casualties 
result  mostly  in  summer,  it  is  probable  that  some  natural 
change  is  taking  phice  in  tbe  animal,  which  renders  it  at 
that  season  unfit  for  food.  It  would  therefore  be  prudent 
to  use  it  only  in  the  winter  months.  The  idea  tut  it  is 
owing  to  the  fish  having  absorbed  copper  is  quite  unfounded. 
The  application  of  heat  in  cooking  does  not  destroy  the 
noxious  property,  as  it  does  that  of  many  vegetable  poisons, 
for  those  wnich  are  dressed  are  as  hurtful  as  those  eaten 
raw.  Neither  does  decay  seem  to  be  tbe  source  of  the 
deleterious  principle,  since  bad  effects  follow  the  use  of 
those  which  are  quite  fresh ;  nor  does  decay  decompose  the 
poison,  though  most  animal  poisons  are  desUvyed  by  putre- 
Action,  for  two  fatal  cases  have  ensued  from  tiie  eating  of 
decaying  muscles.  (See  cases  by  Dr.  Burrows,  in  London 
Medical  Bepotitory,  iii.,  p.  445.)  The  consequences  have  been 
imputed  to  idiosyncrasy  in  those  who  eat  the  muscles ;  but 
tbii  is  obviously  inadequate  to  explain  the  circnmstuioes, 
since  in  most  of  tbe  instances  every  person  (amounting  in 
one  case  to  thirW  individuals)  who  tasted  them  suffered ; 
and  even  cats  and  dogs,  as  well  as  human  beings,  died  from 
eating  them.  The  morbid  qrmptoms  vary,  and  in  some 
of  khe  cases  are  connected  with  inflammation  of  the  sto- 
mach and  intestines,  and  require  venesection  for  their  relief; 
but  more  commonly '  the  local  effects  have  been  trifling, 
and  the  prominent  symptoms  have  been  almost  entirely  in- 
direct, and  chiefly  nervous.  Two  affectioni  of  this  kind 
have  been  noticed :  one  is  an  eruptive  disease,  resembling 
nettle-rash,  and  accompanied  with  violent  asthma;  the 
other  a  comatose  or  paralytic  disorder,  of  a  very  peculiar 
description.  The  symptoms  have  usually  commenced  be- 
tween one  and  two  hours  after  eating,  and  rapidly  attained 
their  greatest  intensity.  The  first  symptoms  were  like  those 
of  violent  catarrh,  swelling  and  itching  of  the  ^elida,  and 
generally  nettl»*ra^  followed ;  and  the  eruption  aftcvwards 
gave  place  to  symptoms  of  the  most  n^nt  asthma.  Tbe 
swelling  is  not  always  confined  to  the  eyelids,  but  has  usu- 
ally extended  over  the  whole  face.  In  seveial  cases  the 
eruption  was  preceded  by  asthma,  lividity  of  the  foce,  inaen- 
sibility,  and  convulsive  movements  of  the  extremities ;  in 
others,  nausea  and  vomiting,  followed  by  heat  and  con- 
striction of  the  mouth  and  throat ;  dilficulty  of  swallowing 
and  speaking  freely;  numbness  about  the  mouth,  gradually 
extending  to  the  arms,  with  great  debility  of  the  limbs.* 
The  abdomen  is  often  affiseted  with  pain,  increased  on  pre»- 
iore;  the  Ainetions  of  tbe  kidnen  aiBtiur~'  * 
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increased;  the  bowels  sometimes  obstinately  constipated. 
Epileptic  symptoms,  or  delirinm,  conTulsionst  and  coma 
have  appeared  in  the  greater  number  of  fttal  cases,  rather 
than  inflammatory  action. 

Emetics,  such  as  sulphate  of  sine,  which  acts  quickly, 
have  been  of  service ;  but  letiier  seems  the  most  ^lectual 
mwns  of  reliermg  the  difficulty  of  breathing  and  the  other 
nervous  symptoms.  Purgatives  were  found  of  no  avail  in 
some  of  the  fatal  cases  accompanied  by  constipation  ;  yet 
in  general  sulphate  of  magnesia  (Epsom  salts)  in  a  laive 
quantity  of  fluid,  acidulated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acio, 
taken  in  small  and  Irequent  doses,  is  very  efficacious  in  re- 
moving the  eruption  of  nettle-rash.  (Combe,  in  Bdin, 
Med.  and  $urg.  Journal,  vol.  xxix.,  and  Cbristison  On 
Pouom.)  [Mytilida,  p.  46.] 

MYXI^E,  a  remarkable  fish  belonging  to  the  order  Cy- 
doii<mi,  faniily  Pstromyzvia,  and  genus  QoMtrobranchyM 
aooording  to  Bfoch.  It  is  the  Mixme  glutintua  of  Linnaeus, 
who,  from  itsworm-likeform,  placed  it  in  the  class  Vermes. 

The  Myxine  is  usually  about  a  foot  in  length,  of  a  slender 
and  neaiiy  cylindrical       compressed  towards  the  tail:  the 


dorsal  fin  is  very  natrow  and  contmoed  round  die  wodef 
the  taft  to  the  Tent;  on  the  head  it  a  single  spiraele  which 
cemmmiieates  with  the  interior ;  die  heM  is  nntnded  and 
destitute  of  .eyes ;  riAt  drri,  or  fedors.  have  their  origin  on 
the  lips;  the  mouth  ie  lai^;  on  each  side  of  the  tongue 
there  are  two  rows  of  strong  pectinated  teeth ;  the  palate  it 
furnished  irith  a  single  hooked  tooth :  the  branchial  open- 
ings are  two  in  number,  and  situated  on  the  abdomen  a  bttlc 
beyond  one-fourth  of  tbe  entire  length. 

This  remarkable  fish  ftequents  the  northern  seas,  and  o^ 
curs  also  on  our  own  c-oast.  It  is  found  in  the  bodies  of 
other  fishes,  especially  the  cod  and  haddock,  and  aometimei 
five  or  six  speamens  are  found  in  one  fish.  Pennant  sayi 
'  it  enters  the  mouths  of  other  fish  when  on  the  hooka  attached 
to  the  lines  which  remain  a  tide  under  water,  and  totsllf 
devoors  the  whole  except  the  skin  and  bones.*  It  is  stnne- 
times  called  tbe  Hag,  and  also  Borer,  because  it  ia  aaid  by 
some  that  the  myxine  pierces  a  small  aperture  in  the  skin, 
and  thus  makes  its  way  into  the  body  of  the  cod  or  other 
fishes  which  it  attacks. 

MYZOUE'LA.  (VBLiPBAaiDa,ToLxT..p.B8.] 
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llalmuton  [Seine  et  Oisc] 
H>lm»bury  f  Willahin>l 
Mklmeibunr,  William  ot;  339 
Miilm6,  339 
H&Jmwy,  339 
Malo,  St,  339 
Ualoae,  E4ffiiHid,340 

MalouinN  r?«lkliiiid  Iilandi] 
Iblpu  [CbMfain] 
Maljiighi,  Harcellu^  340 
MalpighUcea,  341 
Malplaqnet  [M«rlboraaKli» 

Dukaof] 
Mali,  34 1 
M«hK,343 

Malta,  KniKfati  of,  350 
Maltha,  351 
Malthus  [PopuIttioD] 
Malton  [Torkahire] 
Mal<int9  rSylriadsl 
Malta  SylTertrw.  ^1 
MftlTieHB,  351 

Malvmy  Mabm  Hilla  [Wor- 

ceitenhinl 
Malwa  rUiadagtaii,  toI.  ii!.,p. 

212] 

Mamelukai,  or  MemlDok%  352 

Mamera  [Saithe] 

Mamnlha,  Mammala,  338 

Manuntlogj,  352 

Mamnuuy  Oland,  356 

Mammea,  356 

Mammellfpora,  356 

Mammoth,  356 

Mamao,  356 

Man,  356 

Man,  Ilia  of,  363 

Manaar,  laiuid  [Ceyton] 

Manakina,  366 

Manatee  [Whalet] 

Uandu,  La.  366 

Manehe,  367 

MuieheatR,  369 

Hanehiiteel  Ttee  rHippomane 

Mantilla] 
Manclpium,  Mandjitio,  375 
Manco  Capnc  [Peru] 
Handal  [Chriatianaaud] 
Mandimus,  376 
Mandaria  Dnek  [Doek,  roLiz., 

p.  IflSJ 
Handanna.  376 
Mandavee  rCutdk  Tol.  Tni.,  p. 

242] 

Mand«Ialo  [Olearins] 
Mandeville,  Sir  John  de,  377 
Maadn Ula,  Baraaiut  de,  377 
Mandincofli,  377 
Mandoline,  378 
Mandorv,  378 
Mandrake  [Atropa] 
Mandrill  [Baboon,  vol.  iH.,  p. 

331] 
Maaddioi^378 
Mandihooiia*  378 
Manet.  379 
Mtnetho,  379 
M«a£t1ia  CordifiEUa,  379 
Manfiitout  rEgyptl 
Maiifridi,  379 
ManfredlSnia  [Capitanata] 
Mangabey,  3tlO 
Maualote  rHittdiiitaii,Tol.xii^ 

p:507] 
Maaganeae,  380 
Mange,  383. 
Mangel  Wnnel  [Beet] 
Maoglfeis,  383 
Mangoateen  [Garcima] 
MangotutMrlchneanion  J 
MaogroTB  [Rhtiophon] 
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Manheiro,  or  Mannheim,  334 
Manheim  Oolil,  384 
Minia  [Insanity;  Lunacy] 
ManiehsaQB.  384 
Maniehord,  385 
ManfliuB,  383 

Manilla  [Philippine  lalanda] 

Manipalatioa,  385 

Mania  [Pansolinil 

M&Dlii,  385 

Manna,  386 

Manna,  Kindi  of,  386 

Manningtree  [Eaiex] 

Mannite  [Manna] 

Man£met«r,  386 

Manon,  387 

Manor,  387 

Maoa,  Le,  390 

Maoaard,  390 

Manaard,  J.  390 

MansBald,  391 

Maiiifield,Eariof,  391 

Maaalaughter  [Murdw] 

Manaoura  [S^pt] 

Mantegna,  ADdren,  392 

Maateliia,  393 

Mantea  [Seine  et  Oiee] 

MiatidK,  393 

Mantineia,  393 

Mtntova,  DetogaiMM  A,  394 

Mlntora*  or  Mantua,  t«irn.  394 

Mantua  [Ijombardy ;  Mantova] 

Manu,  394 

Manoeodi&ta  [Birila  of  Para- 
dise, vol.  iv.,  p.  420] 

Manuel,  Niclaiia,  396 

Manuel,  Fraadaco,  397 

HanuuinioD  [Libertinut : 
Slave] 

Manure,  397 

Manuring,  402 

Manuicripta  [PalBOgraphy] 

Manfizio,  Aldo,  403 

Map,  404 

Maple  [Acer] 

Maracaibo  [Venetuela] 

Mara^^ha  [Peraia] 

Maranhao,  province  [Braiil] 

Maranhao,  town,  406 

MoraGon  [Amason] 

Marans  [Charente  lnr£ri«ure] 

Mavanta  Amndintcea,  407 

Marant4ce»,  407 

MaraamuB,  408 

Marfct,  Jean  Paul,  408 

M&rathon,  408 

Maratti,  Carlo,  408 

Maiaaion  [Cornwall] 

Marbeck,  John,  408 

Marble,  409 

Maiblehead  [Maaaaehuaefte] 
Marburg,  409 
Marca  d'  AndSna,  409 
MarceUin,  St.  fiacre] 
HaneUfnu  [Aouiiianas  Mai- 

edlinoi] 
MaicelllDUB,  pope,  410 
Marcelio,  Benedetto,  410 
Marcellus,  M.  C..410 
Marcellua,  Empirieua,  410 
Harcellua  l.,iI.,4IO 
Maregfa&viaeeK,  4 10 
MaicBr  411 
March,  hi  mnaic,  411 
MarebantitccB,  41 1 
Hardw,  La.412 
Marchei,  The.412 
Morchiennea  [Nord] 
Marciinuf,  413 
Mareionitei,  412 
Mardin»412 
MBrcmiD^413 
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Marengo  [  Aleaaandria  ;  Bona- 
parte] 

Marennea   [Charente  loCbn- 
eure] 

Mariniio.  Luea,  413 
Maredtit  [Alexandria;  Egypt] 
Margaret  VValdemar,  413 
Margaret   of  Anjun  [Henry 

Margaret  of  BiehmoDd  [Henry 

vn.} 

Margoric  Acid,  413 
Margarin,  414 
Ma^arita,414 
Margarit&cea,  414 
Maqiaritie  Add,  414 
M&tgaroa,414 
Margate,  414 
Morginetla  [Volutida] 
Morginfipora  [MilleporidieJ 
MaruTher£aa,414 
MarUba,  Juan,  416 
Marie  Antoinette,  417 
Marie  de>  UUid,  417 
Mari»«alanta,  418 
Marie-aux-MiiMi*8niito  [Bbiii, 

Haut] 
Marienberg,  418 
Marienbuig,418 
Marienweraer,  418 
Maiieniell,  orMariaidl,  418  - 
Marieatnd  ^Sweden] 
Marikfna  [Midas] 
Marimi>uda  [Atewe,  vol.  ii.,  p. 

547] 

Marine  Inaiirance^  418 
Muinar'a  ComnaM  [Conpui, 
Mariao^l 

Marinea,  419 

Marfno,  San  [San  Msiino] 
Mariotte.  Edme,  420 
Maritime  Law  [Admiralty 

Courta ;  Shipping] 
Maritia,  420 
Msiriu*,  Caiua,  4S0 
Marivauz,  421 
Marjmun,  428 
Mark  [Money] 

Mwk,  St.,  m 

Mark,  St,  Ootpel  of,  422 
Market,  422 

Maiketa,  Agricultural,  423 
Mirkland,  Jeremiah,  424 
Marl,  424 

Mail,  in  agriculture,  425 
Mailborough  [Wiltahire] 
Mailborough,  Duke  of,  425 
Marbw,  Oreat,  428 
Marlnwe,  Chriatopher,  428 
MarUtone,  429 
Marly  [Seine  et  Oiae] 
Marmalade.  429 
Mannandfl  [Lot  at  GaiOBoeJ 
MamonUl,  429 
Minnoia,  or  Manaan,  Sea  of, 
429 

Mirmora,  or  Marmara,  ialand. 

4'i9 

Marmora,  town,  430 
Marmot  pinridn] 
Maine,  nver  [Seine] 
Mama,  department,  430 
Mame^  Baate,  431 
Mamea  Irisiea,  433 
Maroceo,  433 
Maronitea,  438 
Marooni  [Jamuea] 
Mar6t,  Clifment,  438 
Marpurg  [Marburg] 
Maiporg,T.W,,438 
Marque,  Lettm  da  [PmatMr- 
ing] 
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Marqu£aaa  lalanda,  439 
Marquis,  439 
Marriage,  440 
Marriage,  Roman,  443 
Marrow,  or  Medidla,  444 
Monlibium  vulgire,  444 
Mars,  planet,  ^4 
Mara,  or  Mavon,  444 
Mart&la,  444 
Mar«an,444 
Maraden,  William,  444 
Maraeille.  445 
Marahal.  447 
Marahalaea,  448 
Maiaham,  Sir  Jidta,44S 
Hanhet,  448 

Marsian  War  [Social  Wvl 
Maraigli,  Couflt,  450 
Martton,  John,  450 
Maretraud  [Sweden] 
MaraupiUia,  or  Maraapilta,450 
Manupiocrinftta,  469 
Manuuoerinftea  [Bocriailca, 

ToL  IX.,  p.  393] 
Manupltee.  469 
Martabao  [Tenaaaeriml 
Martel,  Charles  [Charlaa  Mar 

tel] 

Haitello  Tower,  469 
Marten,  or  Martin  [WcHd  t 
Martha's  Vineyard  [Maiaauiu- 

selta] 
Martial  Law.  469 
MartiUis,  470 
Martiguea,  Les,  470 
Martin  [Swallow] 
Marttn  I.,  II,  ilL.  IV,  V., 

470 

Martin  de-H£,  Saint  [ChaieDla 

InfErieure] 
Martin,  St.,  island,  471 
Bfartlni,  Oiambattista,  471 
Marttni,  Giuseppe  San,  471 
Martini,  Vincenzo,  47 1 
Martinique,  or  MartiaieOi  471 
Martlet  [Heraldry] 
Martos,  1.  P.,  47:2 
Hartyn,  Henry,  472 
Martyr,  Justin  [Justin  Martyr] 
Martyrs,  Martyrolosy,  472 
MarreiolB  [LdaSreV 
Marvel),  Andrew,  473 
Marwar,  474 

Mniy  I.,  Queen  of  Sngland, 

474 

Mary,  Queen  of  Soots,  476 
Mary,  wife  of  William  III. 

[William  )II.] 
Maryborough  [Queen's  Coun^] 
Maryland,  478* 
Marylebone  [London] 
Maryport  [Cumberland] 
Mas6ceio,  480 
Maaaniello  [Antello] 
Maseagni,  Paul,  480 
Maacagnin,  480 
Masclef,  Franda,  480 
Masculine  and  Neuter  [OunderJ 
Maa^rea,  Franria,  480 
Masham,  Abigail,  481 
MaBkelyna,Nevil,48l 
Mason,  William,  481 
Maaonry,  481 
Masons,  Free,  482 
Maaorites  [Hebrew  Language] 
Mai6via  [Polaud] 
Masque  [KngliA  Drama] 
Maaqoerade,  433 
Masa,  in  phyaiea,  483 
Mass  (miasa),  483 
Maaaa,  Duehy  of,  484 
MasiachiaBlta,  484 
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Haasi[,'et»,  nags  1 
Maai&riuiB,  1 
Masetlia  [Marseillaj 
MaMillMi,! 


Hasainisaa  [KomidiaJ 
Mussowah  [Abj'ssinia] 
Maavurida,  Cape,  2 
Master  of  ArU  [Arts] 
Maaterwoit,  3 


Masticfa,  3 
Maatiff.  3 
Mistoilon,  3 
MitatodomaiiruS)  5 
Mainlipalaa,  dialrid.  6 


Hasulipatam,  tiwrn,  6 
Matabunga  [Hindustan] 
Matagorda  [Mexican  States] 
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Mnii  rParitKuay  Tea] 
MaUna  M&liu,  6 
Materialiim,  7 
Hiterials,  Streof^h  of,  8 
HaUumatict,  11 
Mathein.Charla,  14 
Mathfola>  14 

Matilda,  ot  Maud,  Kmpnn 

[Henry  I.,  U.] 
Matilda,  Counten  oF  Tmcaiij 

[GieKOTT  Vll.i 
Matlock  [DubyiWl 
Matrass,  15 
Matrix, 

Mations,  Jury  of,  15 
Matiya,  Quintin,  15 
Matter,  IS 
Matthew,  St^  16 
Matthew,  Stl  Gkispel  of,  16 
Matthew  of  WevtmiiiHttT,  16 
Matthiaa,    Bmpexor  [Habi- 

bonr,  HouH <n:  Goinanr,  p. 

190] 

MatthuMD,  F«  17 
Mattint,  17 
Matto  Qrotso  [Braail] 
Matlita  rOxyiitonnea] 
Maty,  Mafthvw,  17 


MaulioQ  IPyreutef,  Bawet] 
Maunday  Thonday,  17 
Maupertuis,  18 
Maur,  SL,  19 

Maur,  St.,  CoDeregation  of,  19 
Maura,  Santa  [Santa  Maura] 
Mauiiac  [Cantal] 
Mauricfl  of  Nansau  [Nassau, 

Houae  of] 
Haurilinia,  19 
Mautftius,  19 
Maur61ico,  or  MaruUo,  20 
Maimis  Terentiinua,  21 
Mauaol£um,  21 
Mawea,  St,  [Cornwall] 
Mawmoirinef  or  MalTnniM, 

William  de.  23 
Maxintiui,  22 
U&xima  and  Mfnima,  22 
Maairaifcnui,  M.  V.,  23 
Maxtmi&nua,  6.  V..  23 
Maximilian  [Habsbuig,  Houw 

Mwmfnna,  C.  J.  V.,  23 
Maximfnus,  Dain,  23 
M&ximus,  C.  P.  [Balbioui] 
Miximua  Planfidea  [Planudes] 
Miximua  Masnua  [Gratiu ; 

[TheodotiuaJ 
Hiumns  IVriiu,  U 
Maximua,  tne  Orack,  S4 
Maxwell,  Robert,  Lord,  24 
May,  24 

May- Day  and  Mafbg,  25 

May- Weed,  25 

May,  Thomaa,  25 

Maybole,  25 

Mayence  [Mains] 

Mayenne,  rirer  and  town  [May* 

Mayenne,  26  [etme] 

Mayer,  Tobiaa,  27 

Maynooth  [Kildan] 

Mayo,  28 

Mayor  ^oroughs  of  England 

Hayow  [Chemistiy] 
Majpo  [Cbile] 
Masaaderan  [Peiaia] 
Haxarin,  Cardinal  tAnna  of 

Austria:  Loins  XlV.] 
Maseppa,38 
Massuoli  (Tarm^iaBol 
Meaeo,  or  Kio  [Japan] 
Mead,  Richard,  33 
Meadow  Safihm  [Colehtcumj 
Mi^adinn.  34 
Mean,  34 

Meandrfua  fMadrephyUKBal 

Mea.le«,36 

Meaiurv,  36 

Measures  [Standards  j  Weights 
aadMeasuNsI 
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Meaih,  or  Kost  Meath,  36 
Meath,  West,  or  West  Meath, 
42 

Meath,  Diocese  of,  46 
Meaux,  46 
Mecca  [Arabia] 
M6chaia,  P.  F.  A,  47 
Mechanics,  47 
Meebeleo,  50 
Mechlin  [Mechelen] 
MecMoie  Acid,  50 
Mecklenbur)^,  50 
Meconic  Acid,  51 
Meconin,  52 
Medal,  52 
Medallion,  53 

Medallion,  in  Architecture,  5p 

Mede,  Joseph,  53 

Media  (^Zoology)  [CUlogrado, 

TOU  TU.,  p.  163J 

M£dia,  54 

H«diu,  Family  of,  54 
Medicine,  57 
Me^ck,  58 
Medina  [Arabia] 
Mediterranean,  53 
Medlepad  [Angennonland] 
Medoc  [Gironde] 
Medulla  Oblone&ta  [Brun] 
Medulla  Spinalis  [Nerrous 
'  System] 
MedulUn,'62 
Medfiaa  (Zoology),  62 
Medway  [Kent] 
Meennan,  Gleraid,  62 
Meerman,  John,  62 
Meerschaum,  63 
M^denna  [Cheiioptm,  vol. 

«i ,  ]>.  M] 
Mcf^Ei'WEirn,  63 
M^;,'Li'lhriiB  fCalidasa] 
Mt^galcinyx  [ HegatheriidB] 

M^Kolophut  [Muaacapidc] 
M^galopolit  lArcadiaJ 
Me^^wadrua,  63 
Megapodiidte,  64 
Megarian  School,  64 
Megarfma,  64 
Migarts,  64 
Megaspira,  65 
Meg&stbenes,  65 
Mq^istoma  [Shrikes] 
Mcgathfiriidie,  65 
Megatrima  [Cimpeda*  voLvii., 

p.  209 
Meibom,  Marc,  73 
Meiglyptcs  [Woodpeckers] 
Ueinan,  river  [Siam] 
Meiningen,  73 
Meissen,  circle,  73 
Meissen,  town,  73 
Meissncr,  Aug.  Gottl.,  74 
Meiaterslngers  [Germatiy,Lait> 

gnoge  and  Literature} 
MMtines  [Marocco] 
Mejerda,  or  Bigradas,  74 
Mekran  [Peraiaj 
Mela,  Fomponius,  74 
Melain,74 

Melaletica  Cajepoti,  74 
Melimpus,  75 
Melanchthon,  75 
Melanerpes  [Woodpeckers] 
Melinta,  75 
Melanians,  76 
Melanopsis,  78 
MelanorrbcBO,  77 
Melan6Bis,  78 
Melanterite  [Itonl 
MelanthieeiB,78 
Melasdma  [Shrikes] 
Melastom&cen,  79 
Melauo  [Messina ) 
Melcomlm  Kt-gm  [Weymouth] 
MrleSuer  [Anibulogy] 
Melea;;rfna    [Avicida;  Mal- 
leacea] 

Meleigris  [Turkey;  Pavomdn] 

Melea,  79 

Meli,  OioTami,  79 
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M«lia  (Zoology),  80 
M£lia  (Botany),  80 
Meliicen,  80 
Melicerta,  80 
MeUlot,  80 

MeltnafMallaaceaiToL  lir,,  p. 

335] 
Melinda,  81 

MeUphaga  IHeliphigids] 
Meliph&gida,  81 
UflitMS 
MelitM,  83 

Melithreptos  [MeUphfi|^d»; 

Soui-Manga] 
MiUto.  St,  83 

M«lii6philtts  [Menilida;  Syl^ 

viada] 
MelUlite,  83 
Hellite.  83 
MellfTorarKatet] 
Mellon,  83 

Melmotb,  William,  83 
Melmoih.  William,  83 
Melo  [Volutal 
Melobttia,  84 
Melocrlous,  84 
Melodnma  [EDgUsh  Drama, 

p. 409] 
Melody,  84 
Miloe  TesieBt6rias  [Canthiris] 
MelogalUe  Acid  [MeUgallic 

A?d] 
Melol6athida,  84 
Melon,  65 
Mel&iia  [Foraminifeta,  vol.  x., 

p.  348T 
MeUphus,  86 
Melos  [Milo] 
Melp6inene  [Muses] 
Meboae  [RoxburguhiraJ 
Melton^  Mowbrajr  (Xeieester- 

shirej 
Melon,  86 
Melvill,  or  HalevUl,  Geofihn 

de,86 
Melville,  Sit  James,  86 
Melville,  Andrew,  86 
Membrane,  87 
Membranipora  rPoIy|naria 

MembranaceaJ 
Memecylicec,  88 
Meroel,  River  [Niemen] 
Memel,  88 

Meminna  [Moschida] 
Memnon,  88 
Memnon  of  Rhodes,  89 
Memnon,  Greek  historian,  89 
Memoirs,  80 
Memorial  [Aonni^] 
Memory,  90 
Memphis  [Egypt] 
Mena,  Joan,  90 
M£nu^,  Gilles,  90 
Menai  Bridge,  91 
Menandar,  92 
Menander  Protector,  92 
Uenasteh,  Ben  Israel.  92 
Mendelssohn,  Moee  92 
Mende  [Lot^re] 
Mendicity  [Pauperism] 
Mendip  Hills,  93 
Mendoefno,  Cape  [Calilornia] 
Mendjsa,  Lms,  94 
Mend6sa,  Diigo  Hnrtido,  94 
Hend6za  [Plata,  La] 
M6n4hould,  Sainle  [Mane] 
Menel&us,  94 
Menes  [Egypt] 
Mengs,  Anton  Bafael,  95 
Henin,  or  Meenen,  95 
Meniscus  [Lena] 
Menispermicea,  95 
Meniapermfna,  96 
Menispermum,  96 
Mennonites,  96 
Menobranchua  [Nectnms] 
Menopima  [Salamaodiopa] 
Menorca,  or  Minorca,  96 
Menstruum  [Solvent] 
Mensuration,  97 

Mentha  Pipeifta,  99  ^ig,, 
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Mentha  Pul^um,  99 
Mentha  Vfhdit,  99 
Mentx  [Mains] 
Menu  [Manu] 
Menfira  [Mauura] 
MeuyanthesTrifoii&ta,  99 
Menzileh,  Lake  [Egypt] 
Mensikoff,  Prince  XP«ter  the 
Great] 

Hepbltes  [Badger,  voL  iU.,  p. 

262;  Sklmkf 
Mephitic  Air  [Caiboue  Add^ 
Mequinea  [Marocco] 
Mer[Loir  et  Cher] 
Mercaptan,  99 
Merditor,  Gerard,  100 
Metcitor,  Nidiolas,  100 
Mercitor'e  Projection,  100 
Heieen&ria,  1U2 
Merda  [England] 
Merenry,  or  Quicksilver,  102 
Mercury,  planet,  106 
Merenry,  Traniit  ofrHercuiy 

Venus,  Trannt  of] 
Merganinc,  107 
Mergui  [Tenasserim] 
Mirgulns,  109 
Meigns  [Merganina] 
'  Merion,  Haria  Bibylui,  109 
Mirida,  109 
Meridian,  110 
Merino  [Sheep] 
Miriones  [Mundc] 
Meriooethahiie,  110 
Meriin,  116 

Merlin,  or  Merdhin,  1 16 
Merlon  [Epaolementl 
Merlficius,  117 
M«roe,  117 
M«roe  mile] 
Merfipida,  117 

Meropa  [Bee-Eater :  Mero- 

pida^ 
Misrovrngians  [France] 
Merrick,  James,  119 
Merseburg,  goremment,  1 1 9 
Merseburg,  town,  119 
Mersenne,  Marin,  119 
Mersey   [Cheshire ;  Lanea 

abiie] 
MerthyrTTdnl,120 
Metton  College,  120 
MerGUda,  120 
Mer^lins,  123 
MerriUe  [Nord] 
Merycothirium,  124 
Merzliakov,  124 
MesipuB  [Salicoqoea] 
Meaembryicea,  124 
Mesenterfpora  [Po^iariaMem- 

branacea] 
Mesentery,  124 
Mesmer  [Animal  Magnetism] 
Mesodesma,  124 
Mesolibiam,124 
Mesoht,  124 
MesoUte,  125 
Mesomphyx,  125 
Heeopotimta,  125 
HeBOtyi>e,  125 
M£si»]nB,  125 
Messalfoa  [Claudius  Nciv J 
Mesaalla,  126 
Messine  [Heseenia] 
Ueesengcrs,  Kin^a,  126 
Meea«DM,  126 
Messfah,  127 
Messina,  province,  128 
Meestoa,  town,  128 
Uetaeentra,  129 
Metagallie  Add,  129 
MetaUargy,  129 
Metals,  129 

Metam6rphotis  of  Organs,  13f 
MiUphor,  135 
Metaphysics,  135 
Metaatisio,  135 
Metatarsus  fSkeletoo] 
Metelli,  137 
Metonpayditfsis,  137t 
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UcUwdBm,  140 
Msth^diiu  and  Crrilltn,  143 
Meth&se,  Modon  [Metsiuia] 
M^tiin,  Adrian,  143 
M6tiua,  Jamet,  143 
M eton,  Hfltonic  Crete,  144 
ICatooe  I  BaHo-Klievo] 
Uet<pU;i44 
Metre,  144 
]f etriwhyiiehiii,  144 
Hetronone,  144 
Metr6polia  [Cokoj,  p.  359] 
HaU,144 

Ueudon  fSnnfl  et  Oiae] 
Meulaa  [Seiiw  et  Oiie] 
Meulu,  VEo  der,  145 
Heinij[Loiret] 
M«nmiiB,  John,  146  ~' 
Heuitbe,  146 
M«)Me,ot  Maaa  [Khine! 
Mmam,  dtpartmuitf 
Mew,  150 

Meziam  States,  150 
Mexican  Aichitectuie,  166 
Mexico,  Oulfof,  ]S7 
Hejtr,  James,  168 
Me7w»Felizt  168 
Metenum  [Daplmel 
Miierai,  16b 
Mtrierafl,  IfiS 
Mcuolinto,  169 
Mhejair  [Hiiuhutaii,  p.  2111 
Miami  [Ohio] 
Miaama,  170 
Miaxai,  Oiovanni,  171 
Mioa  [LepidoUte ;  Marrarite ; 
Mica  Schist,  171  [Odmt] 
Micah,  17) 

Michael's  Mount  [Cornirall] 
Michael,  SL  [Azores] 
MiehaCUa,  Jolm  Davtd,  17Z 
Miehaelt%  Joho  Beajaniin,  173 
Mtobaelmaa,  173 
Michaux,  Ajidc£,  173 
Michanx,  Fiaocoii  Andrf,  173 
Hicheloxti,  173 
Michigan,  173 
Michigao,  Lake  [Canada] 
Mieippa  [MaUda,  p.  300] 
Miekle,WilUam,174 
Mico,  17& 
Miciocibua  175 
MicTodictylui  rp*riatnaj 
Microglouus  n*siltteidK  | 
Micnnneter,  1 75 
Mktrop^n,  176 
Hitr^tems,  176 
MSoopus,  177 
Microscope,  177 
Microsc6^utn,  188 
Micr6tus,  186 
Microso4tia,  183 
Mierfita  [Viperida] 
Mfctyiia  [Piniioth«iaaa'| 
Midu  (Zoology),  189 
Midaa'a  Ear  n^uriculal 
Middelbuig  [Zetland] 
Middle  Latitude,  190 
Middle  \mca,  190 
KiddleMZ,290 
BliddlfltoD,  Thomas,  202 
UiddletoD,  Sir  Hugh,  202 
Uiddleton,  Conyers,  203 
Middleton,  ThomaaF.,  205 
Middlewich  [Chnldn] 
MidheaveD,  'i05 
Midiaaitei,  205 
Midshipmen,  20S 
Midsnmnier  Eve,  206 
Miel,  Jan,  206 

Mieris,  Francis,  the  Elder,  206 
Mieria.  William,  206 
Mietia,  Francia,  the  Tonnger, 
HiRnard.  Feter«  207  ^206 
Miguel,  San  [Mexican  Statu] 
Mthtel,  St.  [M«UKe] 
MillnoiproviBce.  207 
MiUno,  city,  207 
Mildev,  209 
Mile,  210 

UilfiwdHaTiR[P«gabidMiiii»J 
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Hilhan,  SI  3 

Mfliola  [Foraminifera,  p. 
Military  Frontier.  214 
Military  Pontiooi,  214 
Militia,  216 
Milfiia,  FraoGMCO,  217 
Milk.217 
Milky  War,  218 
Mill,  John,  219 
MiU,  James,  219 
Millar,  John,  221 
MilUnniom,  221 
Millepfirida.222 
Miller,  Sit  Thomaa,  824 
Miller>  Joho  Martin,  224 
Milles,  Jeremiah,  224 
Millet.  225 

Millie,  Auilin  Louis,  225 
Million  [Numeration] 
Millstone  Grit,  225 
Milner,  Joa^h,  225 
Milne:,  Isaac,  226 
Milfi.  Meloe.  22S 
MilonoT,  Michael,  227 
Mfltiades,  227 
Milton  [Kent] 
Hilton,  John,  22^ 
MilTus  [Faleooida,  p.  187  J 
Mime,^ 
Mimnermua,  230 
Mim6se»,  230 
Minangkabou  [Sumatra] 
Minaret,  230 
Miaas  Oeraes  [Braiil] 
Mfncio  rPo] 

Mindanao  [Philippne  Islands] 
Minden,  government,  230 
Minden,  town,  230 
MIndoro  fPhilippine  Islaods] 
Mine,  231 
MinilUua.  231 

Mineral  Vein  [Veina,  Mineral] 
Mineral  Waters  [Water] 
Mtneraloicy,  231 
Minerva,  232 
Mmes,  Military,  232 
Hingrelia  [Gwrgia] 
Mituo,  Biver  [Portugal] 
Mioiatnre,  233 
Hfnieh 
Minim,  "iSi' 
Minim%  or  Mfnimi,  234 
Mining,  234 
Mining,  Coal,  247 
Minium  [Lead,  vol.  xiii,  p.  3701 
Mink  LWeaaeb] 
Minnow  [LeneiBcua] 
Minor,  248 
Minorca  [Menoia.] 
Minos,  248 
Minotaur,  248 
Minsk,  248 
Mia8hrlBL249 
Mint,  250 

Minficius,  Felix,  263 
Minuet,  253 

Minute  [Angle;  llnie;  Sexa- 
Mtnx.  253  rnaunala] 
Minx-Otter.  253 
MiDxtfni,353 

Mioaen,  Lake  [Cbristiania] 
Hirabaud,  254 
Mirabeau.  254 
Miracles,  259 
Mirage,  261 
Miranda,  263 
Miranda.  Sade.  263 
Miranda,  Fraoeiaeo,  264 
Miranda  [Gers] 
Miiindola  [Modena }  Fteo 

della  Mirandola] 
Mirecourt  [Vosges] 
Mire-Drum  [Bittern] 
Mirepoix  [ Airi^] 
Hirerelt,  Michael  jTanien,  264 
Mirounga  [Phocid»] 
Mirror,  264 
Mtschna  ishnal 
Misdemeanor,  264^ 
Mis£num[Naplaal 
Miihiia  ^brew  ungaagt} 
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HfriltH  [Fmsuniftn] 
Hiwtra,XI'(ieoBieaj  Exalts] 
Miaprision,  265 
Missal.  265 

Misael-Thmsh  [Thmali ;  Me- 
Misaeltoe,  265  f  rulidn] 

Mianons,  266 
Mianssippi,  Biver,  277 
Mississippi,  State,  285 
Missisaippi  Compai^  G^*' 
MisBoun  TMiaaisaip^,  Biror] 
MisMuri,  State,  286 
Mist,  288 
Mistonnsk,  288 
Mitau,  Mittau,  or  Hietau,  288 
Mithrad&tes.  or  MithridUea,  289 
Mithras  [Mithradates] 
Mithiax  [Maiids,  p.  2991 
Ultra  (Zooloev)  [Voluta] 
Mitral  ValveTUeart] 
MiUe,  290 
Mitr£Ha  [Voluta] 
MitrfolaXVoluta] 
Mfttimos,  290 
Mitu  [Cracidn,  p.  129] 
Mitylioe  ^Lesbos] 
Mixtures,  m  pharmacy,  291 
Mnteua  ^Cihognda,  p.  165] 
Mnemonics  ^emory] 
MnemAayae  [Musea] 
Moab,291 

Moailakit  [Arabia,  p.  219] 
Mobile  [Alabama] 
Mocarangua  [Sofola] 
Mocha  [Arabtaj 
Mock!ng-Bird,  ,£91 
Modbury  [  Devonshire] 
Mode,  in  Music,  293 
Models,  Atcbiiectnral,  294 
Mddeoa,  Duchy  of,  294 
M6dena,  Town  of,  295 
Modes,  Beeleaiaatieal,  296 
ModUlion.  296 
Modfula  IMytilidn] 
Modulation,  296 
Modules,  297 
Moris,  Lake  [Sgvpt] 
MiBaia,297  ™'^' 
Moffat  [Domfriasshiiej 
Mogadore  [Maroeeo] 
M(^  Empire,  297 
Moffulbundi  [Hindustan^  2 1 0  ] 
Mohammed,  299  frature] 
Mobam&dgara  [Sansent  Lite- 
Mohawk,  Rtrer  [New  York] 
Mohawks  [Iroquois} 
Mohilew,  or  Mogilev,  303 
Mohilla  [Comoro  Islands] 
Mohsite,  303 
Moidore  [Money] 
Moisaae,  303 
Moivre,  De  [De  MoWnl 
Mola,303 
Molassa,  303 
Mold  [Flintshire] 
Moldina,  303 
Mole  [TalpidEEi] 
Uolecularity  [Theories  of  Mole- 
Moli«re,305  [ciUarity] 
Molfna,  Louis,  307 
Molinists  [Molina] 
MoUebart  fBarren  Land] 
Uollusea   [Malacology}  Coa- 

chology;  Cottcbifiwa,  &C.] 
Moloati,  307 
M6Iotluus,  307 
Molsheim  [Bhin.  Baa] 
Uolton,  South  [Devonshite] 
Mdueea  Isles,  308 
Mulybdfinun.  310 
Molyneur,  William,  310 
Momb&fa,  or  Mombaa,3ll 
Momentum,  or  Mommt,  311 
Momentum,  or  Moment  of  lor 

enia,  311 
Hom6rdica  EIat£fium,  312 
Momot,  or  Motmot  [Prionitea] 
Mompax  [Granada,  new] 
Mona  [Anglesey ;  Man,  lue  of] 
M6oaeliB  [MuscicapidiB]  , 
Hdnaehiam,  313  ' 
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U6aaec  Piineipality  of,31S 
Monaghan,  315 
Monarchy,  320 
Munas  [Uicrozoaria] 
Monassa  [Kingfiiheta,  p.  227] 
Mutustereren  [Kildare] 
Monaatory  [Monaehism;  Honk] 
Monboddo,  Lord,  3'2 1 
Mond^go,  Biver  [Poitiucal] 
Mondovl.  321 
Money,  322 
Monfenito,  327 
Mongault,  327 
Monge,  327 

Monghir  [Hindustan,  p.  318] 

Mong61ia,  328 

Mongola  and  Tartars,  330 

Mousse,  or  Mongooi,  331 

MonimiiceB,  33) 

Mfoitoia.  331 

Monk.  332 

Monk,  Doke  of  Albemarle,  338 

Monkey,  334 

Monmouth,  Duke  of  [Cbarin 

II. ;  James  II.] 
Monmouth,  334 
Monmouthshire,  334  • 
MonjScecoa  [Kntomoatomata, 

TOl.  ix.,  p.  458] 
Moniceros,  eonstellatioa,  340 
Monochord,  340 
Monocondylna,  340 
Moaocotyl4dona,  340 
Moniculus  [Bimiculus,  p.  410] 
MtfnodDn,3«0 
Monodoota,  340 
Monogram,  340 
Monofca,  341 
Mon6Iepis,  341 
Monominia  [Inaanity] 
MonoDiy&ria,341 
Monongahtia  [Mississippi,  R.] 
Mon6phorus  [aolpida] 
MonophyllusTCheiroptera,  23 
Monopbyaites  [En^chiana] 
Monoplcurobranehiata,  341 
Moi>6poly,  341 
Mononitahle  [^UabU] 
Monethalfaaia,  342 
Monothelitea  ^utydtiansj 
Monotigma,  342 
Monotremea,  342 
Monotnipicen,  342 
Monro,  Alexander,  34S 
Monroe,  Jamea,  342 
Monrovia  [MamuadiiL  Cape] 
Moas>343 
Monsoon,  343 
Monster,  345 
Mouatrelet,  350 
Mont  de  Marsan  [LandesJ 
Mont  de  Pi4t4, 351 
Moat  d'Or  [Pur  de  Dome] 
Mont  Lottia  [Fyrentea  Oiiea- 

tales] 
Mont  Lu^n  [Allier] 
Montagna,  351 
Montagu,  Lady  M.  W.,  351 
Montagu.  Edward  Wortley,  353 
U«ntai^e,  352 
Montaniats,  354 
Moni&nus  t Arias  Montanua] 
Montargts  [Loiret] 
Montauban,  354 
MontbUiard  [Doubl] 
MoutbrisoDfLoire] 
Monteabn,  Marquis  de  [Wolb] 
Monididier  [Somme] 
Hontecasf 00, 354 
Montecueuli,  355 
Mont^  Bay  [Jamaica] 
Mont^rimar,  356 
MoDtem  Cmtom,  356 
Monten^rina  [Montenen] 
UontenuD.  356 
Montereau  [Seine  et  Mtmic] 
Monterey  [Mexican  StutesJ 
Monteequieu,  357 
Montevideo,  358  i 
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MooUiwrud  [Clemuni] 
Hontflsimiia  [Lot  at  daronoej 
MMitfortjIUeetVUaiiM;  Seine 
et  O'ukJ 

Hontrort^inoii  de[HeDiy  III-] 
UoDtgBl&er  [Balloon] 
ICMitgomery  f  Monteonery- 
MontgomcryaliiR,  %8  (wiin] 
UontSrHoon;  Year] 
Monti,  ViDeemo,  365 
MontieuUria  [MadrephylliaaJ 
MimtlivaltiB  fUadnphjlIiciay 
Uontmartra  f^'ii*] 
Moatmedy  [MeuMiJ 
MoDtmiimil  [Marne] 
Montmoteney,  367 
KontinoiiUou  [Viaooe] 
Uoatpollier,  367 
IIontnal>  district,  368 
MootKsl,  iriand,  368 
Moatieal,  town,  368 
MoBtxeoil  [Fas  de  Calais] 
MoatiDse  rForfaishire] 
Kooltose,  Marquis  of,  368 
MontMrrat,  370 
U«ntuela,370 

KoDsa  [If  ilaiM,  Province  of] 
Hood  or  Mode  [Verb] 
Uo^tan^indutaD,  p.  221] 

ICoon,  Bdipse  of  the  [HoonJ 
Moon,  SnpentitioM  lespeowig 
Moon  Seed,  S7B  [tlH»37B 
Mooi,378 
MoocBuxsard,  379 
MoaivCock,  379 
Moor-yowl.  379 
MooF-Hen,379 
MooNTitliiig,  379 
Moore.  Edvan),  37S 
Moore,  Dr.  John.  380 
Moon.  Sit  John.  380 
Mooriah  Atehitecttire,  381 
Moon,  384 

Koonhadabad,  district.  390 
Moonhedabad,  town,  391 
Mooae  Deer  [Deer>p.3&l] 
Moral  Sense,  391 
Mottles,  Ambrorio,  391 
MoiUea,  Cristobal.  399 
MMfiai,  Lois,  992 
Monltties.  or  Moral  Flays  [En- 
riiih  Drama,  vol.  iz.,  p.  427] 
Honda,  392 
Morasa  [Uaisbea] 
Horatiii,  NieoUs,  395 
Montin,  Leandro,  396 
MantiB,38S 

Mantiia  MouotaiDsrOeiBany] 

llOMfiHK,397 


MvUlo,  page  1 
Harphy,  Arthur,  1 
Mnnay  Birer  [ Aiutialia] 
Murray,  W.  rKuiifierd,liOnl] 
Moriay,  Katfof,  2 
Mntraj,  Sir  Bobert,  3 
Hvnsy,      Lord  mbaak,  4 
Kvmyt  Dr.  Aleundcr,  4 
Mmrhine  Vaaas.  5 
Marviadro  [Sanuitutnl 
Mas  [MiiridK] 
M&sa,  Ibn  NoMsyr,  5 
M^  Mobanamed  Ben,  7 
M&ia,  Antonius,  7 
MiiH,7 
Modest  8 
HxumfoM,  8 

Mussas,  Jekann  Karl  Aug.,  9 
Uusca  (constellation),  9 
Moscat,  or  Muakat  [Aiabial 
MiuebdlMlk,9 
Mniei.  or  MoaaaSf  9 
Hnscicfcpida,  10 
HfiscidK,  15 
Mnsele,I6 
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Moray,  or  Murray  Frith,  398 
MoTi^shire  [Elginshiie] 
MorMya  [Maroeco] 
Morbiban,  399 
Mordants  [Dyeing] 
MordauDt,  Charles,  401 
More,  Sir  Thomaa,  401 
Mwe,  Heniy,403 
More,  Hannah,  403 
Morris,  403 

Moreau,  Jeau  Vktor,  404 
Morel,  409 

Morales  HkCexiean  States] 
Morell.  ThocQB*,  405 
Morioa,  Sierra  [Spain] 
Moriki,  Lous,  405  [shiie] 
MtMton  Hampstead  [UeroD- 
Morgegni«  6.  B»  40& 
Morgarten  [Zng] 
Monllon,  406 
M6rio,  406 
Moriscoei,  406 
Morlaix,407 

Morland,  Sit  Samusl,  407 
Morland,  Oeorge,  409 
Morley,  ThomaB,  409 
Mormon  [Auk,  pp.  100,  1011 
MormopsXCbeiroptera,  p.  24] 
Moinington,  Earl  O&409 
MomecQ  [Maioeeo] 
Monnini,  410 
MoTOxylk  Add,  410 
M6rphia,  410 

Morpbnus  [Faleonidv,  p.  176] 
Morphology  [Metamorimosii  of 
Morris  Dance,  411  [Plaots] 
Morrison,  Robert,  41 1 
Mfinhoa,  412 
Morn,  413 
Horts^  [OrD«] 
Mortain  [Hui^] 
MortaUty.  Bills  of  [Bilb  of 

Mortality] 
Mortality,  I<av  0^413 
Mortar,  419 
Moitar,420 
Moitira,  420 
Mortars,  420 
Mortgage,  420 
Mortiflcation,  423 
Mortifieatum  [Mortmaiu] 
Mortimer,  John  H.,  423 
Mortmiun,  423 
Morion,  Eari  of,  425 
Morton,  Arehbidiop,  426 
Mortuaiy,  426 

Morreau  [Qinrton  do  Morrean] 
Moius  Albs.  427 
Moms  Nigra  [Holberry] 
Morran,  or  Morrant,  Le,  427 
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Moryaoo,  or  Moriion,FyDe9, 427 
Mosaic,  427 

Mosaisk,  orMosbaisk,  42S 
Mosambique  [Mosambiquej 
Hosasaurus,  428 
Moschlla,429 
Moscheiosch,  J.  M^ 429 
M6schid^430 
Mowhop&los,  433 
MoM:hiii,433 
Moseoir,  goremment,  433 
Moscow,  city,  434 
Moselle,  river,  436 
Moselle,  depaitownt,  436 
Moses,  439 
Mosheim,  446 
Mflsqoe,  447 
Moaquito,  447 

Moa^uito  Shore  [Central  Ame- 
Mora  [Chriitiania]          [rica  | 
Mosses  [Mosei] 
Mosul,  or  Moosul,  447 
Motadlla  rSylviad*] 
Motala-Elf  [Swedenl  • 
Motet,  447 
Moth  [Lnpidopteta] 
Mothe-le-Vayer,  447 
Mother-of-Peari  [Shell] 
Mother- Water,  448 
Motion,  448 

Motion,  IXieetioQ  of.  450 
Motion,  Laws  of,  450 
Motion  of  the  Earth.  454 
Motions  of  Plants,  458 
Motril  [Gtanada] 
Motto,  X.  H.  de  la,  460 
Motteuz,  P.  A.,  460 
Motto,  460 
Mouldiness,  460 
Mouldings,  461 
MoulioB,  462 
Motdtan  [Hindustan] 
MouHiiw  [Birdst  p.  «I8] 
Mount  vomoB  [Virginial 
Mountun  Limestone  463 
Moontuns,  462 
Mount  Sorrd  [LaicastenlureJ 
Moorsnek  [Fessan] 
Mouse  [Murida] 
Movement  in  Music,  464 
Morisg  Force,  464 
Mowbny,  Sir  Soger  dok  464 
Moza,  464 

Mossmbiqoe,  town,  465 
MosamUque,  Coast  of,  4o5 
Mosambique,  Qunnd  o(  466 
Mozart,  466 

MfidoB  rjostiniaa't  Ii^ula- 
Mucus,  468  [tion] 
Hudar  [Calotio^] 
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Mosck.  or  Mtuael  [MytiUda] 
Muses,  17 

Muainm,  18 
Musgrave,  William,  18 
Mnwrave,  Samud,  18 
Mushroom,  18 
Music,  19 

Mune^  History  of,  22 
Musk  fMoscludal 
Musk,  Medicinal  Fiopnties,  27 
Muskerry  Mountains  [Cork] 
Musket  [Arms,  p.  373] 
Muskingum  [Uissiatippi,  river] 
Muslin,  28 
Mns6iuas,28 
Musophigida,  28 
Musquash,  31 
Musschenbrbek.  32 
Mnsaelbnrgh,  33 
Mussulman  [Mohammedl 
Mwtaphal.,!!..  111.,  IV..  33 
Mustard  [Sinspi] 
Mnst41s  [Weasels] 
Musfirus,  Marcus, 
Mutiny  Act,  34 


Muttra  [Bindoitw.  p.  2191 

Musarah.  35 

Mya  [Fyloridaa] 

My&rU,36 

My^eale  [Ionia] 

Myctn«,36 

Mycites,  37 

MyceUipoda.  38 

My'oonos,  Mycooi.  38 

Myctiria  [Jabinil 

Mydfau  r Weasetsl 

My'gale  [Sorieidai]  [potamia] 

My^i&m  [Macedonia;  Meso- 

Myiagm  [Hnscieapida] 

Mylodoa  [Megatheriiup] 

Myocincla  [Merulid«] 

My6phoDus  [Merulida] 

Myopor&cen,  38 

Myt^tamus.  38 

Myoafaez  [SerieidB] 

M^othtra  nCnolkhs] 

My6zus  [MaAlcl 

Myrafka,3S 

Myriad,  38 

MyriGfa3en,38 
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Mudstone,  468 
Muessin,  458 
Muffl^  469 
Mufli,  469 
MugrietODians,  4fi9 
Mu^ida,  469 

MttUbauseu,  in  Fiuce  ;MuI- 
baoaen] 

Mtlhlhausen,  469 
Mulberry,  469 
Muleaster,  Kichaid,  470 
Mole,  470 
Mulhausen,  471 
MaltniB.471 
Mull.  471 

MuUer  [Regiomontanna] 
HtUler,  Otho  Frideiie.  <172 
Mtiller,  John,  473 
MUUer,  Wilhelm,  473 
Mulltria  [Ostracea] 
Mullet  [Heraldry] 
Mollinger  f  MeaUi.  West] 
MuUion,  473 

Multinomial  [PelynomialJ 
Multiple,  SubmulUple,MuU^ 

catun,  474 
Multiple  Ptnnts,  475 
Multiplication  [Multiple^  ftcl 
Multhralves,  475 
Mulwia  [Manccej 
Mtiranuus.  L.  [Corinth] 
Muomiy,  475 
Mumps,  477 

Mttnchhausen,  B&roo,  477 
Munda  [Caesar,  C.  J.,  i>.  1241 
Muodleysir  [Hinduktao,  p.  21 1  ] 
Huneepoor,  477 
Munich,  479 
Municf pnm,  486 
Mauimeats,  486 
Munster,  487 
Manster,  government,  486 
MUniter,  town,  488 
Monster,  Sebastian,  488 
Mutttjac,  or  Muntjak,  488 
Muouio-Elf  [Bothiual 
Mur«d  I.,  II.,  III..  iV^  489 
MuiM'nida,  490 
Murat,  Joachim,  490 
Murat6ri.  491 
Muraviev,  492 
Morchisonita,  492 
MAicia,  pnnrines,498 
Mfircia,  city,  493 
Murder,  493 
Mure,  Sir  W.,  495 
Muret  (Muiitus),  496 
Murex  [Siphonostomalal 
Muriatic  Acid  [Chlorine] 
&ndm,  496-618 


Myrfstica  Moechita,  38 

Myiiftieices,  39 

Myrmec^bius  [Marsopialia,  496 

Myimecfiphaga,  39 

Hyrmothira[MyotliBn} 

Mynspeimum,  4w 

Myrrh  [Balaaaaodaddno] 

Myrsinleesa,  40 

Mntfaea,  40 

My'rtea,41 

Myrtle,  41 

Myrtus  Puaeoto  [nmaola] 

Myaea,  41 

My'sia,41 

Mysis  [Stomapodes] 

Mysore,  41 

Mystery,  42 

MysteiiasjEogUsk  Dnaaa.42S  j 

l^tbology,  42 
MytiUc*a[Hytilid»] 
MytflidK,  44 
My^ausEdAlit,51 
Myzlne,52 

Myasmila  [Meltpbagidavp.88 
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K  is  one  of  the  liquid  or  trembling  series  of  letters.  It  is 
formed  with  the  tongue  at  the  point  where  the  teeth  and 
palate  meet,  and  the  sound  pasaet  chiefly  through  the  nasal 
passage.  For  the  characters  hy  which  this  letter  is  repre- 
sented, see  Alphabet. 

Toe  letter  n  is  suhject  to  the  following  changes  :•— 
1.  It  is  interchangeable  with  nd,  Thus  the  Latin  roots 
"i^t  Jtni,  gen  (^enua),  appear  in  Saxon  English  as  mind, 
bind  or  bound,  kind  or  kin.  The  converse  change  is  com- 
mon in  the  provincial  dialect  of  Somersetshire,  where  the 
Soglish  worai  mnd,  hind  (behind),  Jbai,  round,  and,  are 
pronounced  wine,  ftine,  vine,  mm,  an ;  while  on  the  con- 
trary, mamur  i*  cbanged  to  mamfer.  C^.] 

5.  Before>^  n  was  silent  in  I^tin.  Hence  the  town  Con- 
Jluentti,  at  tbe  junction  of  the  Moselte  and  Rhine,  is  now 
called  Coblenz.    So  the  German yuij^ui  in  English/tw. 

3.  N  final  often  becomes  a  more  complete  nasal,  and  is 
equivalent  to  ng.  Thus  the  German  infii^tiTe  in  en 
appears  to  he  the  parent  not  only  of  the  participle  in  end, 
but  of  the  substantive  in  ung,  with  which  are  connected 
the  English  participle  and  substantive  of  the  same  form  in 
tn^.  The  Somersetshire  dialect  prefers  the  n  without  g, 
as  tianin,  ^arklin,  ttarvin,  for  ttanding,  eparkUng,  Carv- 
ing. The  Sanscrit  alplubet  has  a  paitieuiar  chaiacter  for 
this  sound. 

4.  Ni  or  ne  before  a  vowel  often  fwmi  but  one  syllable 
with  that  vowel,  the  i  or  «  being  pronounced  like  the  initial 
p.  This  sound  is  represented  in  Italian  and  French  by  gn, 
as  Signor,  Seigneur;  in  Spanish  byfi,  as  SeSor;  and  in 
Portuguese  by  nh,  as  SenAor  -  all  derived  from  the  lAtin 
senior,  elder. 

j.  is  interchangeable  with  Hence  the  double  form 
of  luncheon  aod  nunehion ;  but  see  L. 

6.  iV  with  m,  particularly  at  the  end  of  words.  [M.] 

7.  On  and  o  are  frequently  interchanged.  Hence  the 
disappearance  of  the  final  n  in  the  Latin  nominatives  ratio, 
ordo.  Loco.  The  Portuguese  also  oAen  discard  an  n  so 
placed.  On  the  other  band  the  Greek  neuter  nominative 
lakes  an  n  to  which  it  is  not  entitled,  as  ayaQov.  It  is 
probably  from  a  confusion  between  the  two  sounds  that  the 
question  has  arisen,  whether  the  letter  otn  of  the  Hebrew 
alphabet  is  an  o  or  an  n. 

fi.  R  final  with  m.  Hence  the  double  forma  of  the  Latin 
verbs  eer  and  eem,  separate ;  ster  and  etem,  strew ;  fper 
and  spem,  kick,  despise.  Again  star  (and  the  Latin  must 
once  nave  had  ttera  in  order  to  form  from  it  the  diminutive 
Stella,  atbampueraeommpuella)  is  in  German  tiem.  Sptir 
in  English  it  spom  in  German,  and  of  the  same  origin 
perhaps  is  the  name  of  the  ^um  Head,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  H  umber,  as  well  as  the  lAtin  tpem-ere.  The  Latin 
bur  (seen  in  com-bur'O)  is  the  same  word  as  the  English 
bum ;  and  even  the  lAtin  eurr-ere,  to  run,  has  an  Gothic 
the  form  um-an,  just  as  the  south-western  dialect  of  Eng- 
land has  him,  and  the  ordinary  English,  by  a  slipping  of 
the  r  [R],run.  In  the  same  south-western  dialect  b^fome, 
araurn,  om,  nam,  ovm,  are  the  forms  emplt^ed  for  biffore, 
t^ore,  or  or  either  (Germ,  oder)  nor  or  neithw.  our. 

9.  iV^vith  «.  This  change  will  not  be  xmdily  admitted 
without  consideration,  as  the  sounds  appear  so  different 
ThecbaneelioweTeT  is  very  parallel  to  the  admitted  change 
of  /  and  a ;  and  indeed  as  tne  two  latter  letters  are  formed 
at  the  same  part  of  the  mouth,  so  are  n  and  ».  The  close 
connection  of  the  two  letters  wiU  be  most  forcibly  demon- 
strated by  examples  of  sufBxes  in  which  the  change  occurs.* 
Thus  the  English  language  has  a  double  form  of  the  plural 
suffix  in  en  and  es,  as  in  cxen  and  asses.  The  Greek  verb 
nas  the  same  variety;  first,  in  rufl-ro^iv  and  riMiroiuc; 
secondly,  in  rvirrcrtc,  which  must  have  been  the  older  form 
of  TvirrtTi,  and  the  so-called  dual  rvitTtTov.  The  Latin 
again  has  the  s  suffix  in  scribimus  scribiHs,  but  the  n 
in  ecribunt.  Again  the  Latin  companUive  has  for  its 
oldest  suffix  ios,  as  in  melioe,  whence  both  melior  and 
melius;  or  a  better  example  occurs  in_p'e-tOf  and 
pleos,  whence  the  latter  forms  pious  and  plus.  On  the 
other  hand  the  Greek  sumx  is  ton,,  as  vXf-iov  and  xXtov, 
from  the  same  root  as  the  Latin  j^us,  and  with  the  same 
meaning.  The  old  genitlTo  plural  suffix  in  Latin  appears  to 
P.  a,  Mo.  984. 


have  been  sum,  as  servotum,  whence  servorum.  The  suffix  for 
a  fomale  in  Greek  is  eithor  fia  or  m,  with  periiBps  an  t  pn  • 
fixed,  as  /SaffiXiwo,  ucXamt,  Xiaivo,  or  fiamXuMo,  rvrrovem 
and  in  English  we  have  ess,  while  the  Germans  have  inn. 
Lastly,  suob  verbs  u»  t^v-wfu  have  a^v  for  the  radical  part, 
which  often  takes  thu  form  afitc,  as  a-a^vro^ ;  and  the  same 
change  appears  in  «u^v,  Nom.  o-w^v  and  trw^xxm^.  If 
the  change  be  admitted,  we  see  the  cause  of  the  anomaly  in 
the  Latin  pon-o,  posu-i,  pos-iium. 

10.  N  before  s  silent,  but  lengthening  the  preceding 
voweL  This  foot  is  well  oKemdified  throug^ut  the  gram- 
mar (tf  the  Greek  language.  The  Latin  lud  the  same  pe- 
ouliarihr.  Hence  consul  was  sometimes  written  eoeol,  and 
when  abbreviated  was  always  represented  by  the  three  first 
of  the  sounded  letters,  viz.  eos.  So  censor,  infiins,  vieiene, 
vieenswnut,  are  often  found  in  the  form  cesor,  it^as,  vide*, 
vicesimus.  We  see  too  why  the  Greeks  wrote  the  lAtin 
words  njvffwp,  Kknwrovrtvoc.  with  a  long  vowel  in  the  first 
syllable.  Lastly,  while  the  Germans  write  gone,  umnschen, 
the  English  have  goose,  wish. 

11.  N  silent  at  times  before  t  and  th.  The  English  word 
mutton  is  derived  from  the  French  mouton  and  the  Italian 
montone ;  and  our  word  tooth  in  the  older  Gothic  dialects 
was  teenth,  thus  corresponding  as  nearly  as  it  ought  to  do 
with  the  Greek  oiovr,  and  Latin  dent. 

1 2.  iirbefore  v  dlent.  Thus  the  Latin  eonoentkm,  assembly 
became  eoverdion  (as  it  occurs  in  one  of  the  oldest  inscrip* 
tions),  before  it  was  reduced  to  contim,  the  assembly  of  ue 
people,  a  word  which  modern  editors,  in  spite  of  all  the  best 
MSS.  and  of  e^molc^,  persist  in  writing  with  a  e  for  the 
fourth  lettco'.  Similarly  from  conventu  came  the  Fientdt 
cowent;  and  thot^h  the  Enj^isb  generally  say  commf, 
yet  the  name  Covent  Garden  is  a  proof  that  the  n  was  not 
always  pronounced  even  here. 

An  initial  n  is  sometimes  prefixed  to,  and  sometimes  taken 
from  words  by  error.  Thus  nadder,  a  snake,  has  now  lost 
its  n  through  a  confusion  of  the  phrase  a  nadder  with  an 
adder.  On  the  other  hand,  the  phrase  /or  then  once,  ie. 
Jbr  this  once,  in  which  the  article  has  its  old  accusative  form 
then,  is  now  written  /or  the  nonce.  Is  it  in  this  way  that 
we  should  account  for  the  prefixed  n  in  the  diminutives  Ned, 
Nd,  Nan,  Nelly,  for  Edmund  or  Edsoard,  <Mver,  Anne, 
SUen,  as  if  the  original  phrases  mine  Ed,  mitu  Anne,  had 
been  confounded  with  my  Ned,  my  Nan  f  '  At  any  rate^ 
mine,  thine,  an,  were  severally  the  original  forms  of  my,  thy, 
a,  and  used  even  before  consonants ;  nay,  in  Somersetshire 
they  have  changed  aunt  to  nSnt,  uncle  to  nunde,  awl  to 
nasvl.  Very  similar  is  the  prevailing  error  of  calling  the 
Greek  negative  particle  alpha  privative  instead  of  an  pri- 
vative ;  the  laUer  of  which  corresponds  so  accurately  with 
the  Latin  in  and  the  English  ura,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
Greek  avtv,  and  the  German  ohne.  In  not,  n  at  the  end 
of  words  is  oftei!  pronounced  very  faintly. 

The  Somersetshire  dialect  has  been  referred  to  because 
its  peculiarities  have  been  reoorded  with  great  <ssa&  in  Mr. 
Jennings*8  'Observations.' 

NABATH.SL  [Akauia,  p.  215.] 

NABIS,  tyrant  of  Sparta,  attained  the  suprraw  power 
after  the  death  of  the  ^ant  Hachanidas,  who  was  killed 
about  206  B.C.  He  proved  a  cruel  despot,  and  put  to  death 
a  number  of  citizens.  He  had  an  ingenious  engine  of  tor- 
ture, described  bv  Polybius  (xiii.),  which  was  ealled  Nabis's 
wife,  and  which  ne  applied  to  those  who  would  not  deliver 
up  their  money  to  him.  He  allied'himself  with  Philip  II.  of 
Macedon.  and  took  possession  of  Argos  and  other  parts  of 
the  Peloponnesus.  After  the  defeat  of  Philip,  and  the 
peace  which  followed  between  him  and  Rome,  the  consul 
Flamininus  marched  ftgainst  Nabis,  defeated  him,  but  af- 
terwards granted  him  peace,  taking  his  son  as  hostage  to 
Rome.  After  the  departure  of  the  Romans,  Nabis  having 
begun  to  annoy  his  neighbours  afresh,  the  Achsans  teat 
against  him  their  general  Philoptsmen,  who  defsated  Uju 
and  drove  him  back  into  Sparta,  where  Nabis  was  soon 
after  treacherously  killed  by  his  own  ^toUan  auxiliariea, 
B.C.  192.  (Livy,  XXV.  35.)  He  appears  jo  have  been  a  very 
able  commander  in  war.  i 

NABLOUS.  [Syiua.1     Digitized  by  LjOOSIC 
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NABOB,  or  NABAB,  a  corruption  of  the  Hioi^ustani 
Nuvwab,  which  vas  the  title  of  toe  governor  of  a  province 
under  the  H<^ul  empire,  inch  as  ^e  Nuwab  of  Arcott  of 
Oude,  &c.  <6ilchnst,  Voeabularj/.)  Several  of  theae  beeajne 
gradually  independent  during  the  decline  of  the  empire,  and 
are  now  either  allies  or  dependents  of  the  An^lo-Indian 
goramment.  The  word  Nabob  ii  sometimes  used  in  Europe 
to  mean  »  wealtbr  man  who  haa  made  bis  fbrtune  in  India. 

NABONA8BAR,  XBA  OP.  [Pxuqdb  of  Rktolv- 
■roK.] 

NABOPOLASSAR.  [Bahtlon.] 
NACHITOCHB8.  [Loowiana.] 
NACRE.  [Shxll.] 

NACRlTE,  a  mineral  usually  oocurring  in  mica  slate, 
taking  the  place  of  the  mica ;  so  that  the  ro«k  becomes  a 
mixture  of  quartz  and  nacrite.  It  is  also  found  crystallized 
ill  granite.  It  occurs  in  four-iided  prisms.  Hardness  2-75. 
Colour  silvery,  or  light  greeoish  white.  Lustre  pearly, 
aikj,  splandent  Imslnoent  Speeiflc  mvity  from  2*786 
to  3-793.  It  occurs  in  Wieklow,  Ireland,  and  in  North 
America. 

A  ipeoimen  ftom  Brunswick,  Haioe,  analysed  by  Dr. 
ThomaM,  gava— 

Silica  .... 
Alumina  .  ,  . 
Protoxide  of  Inn  . 
Water  .... 

S8'713 

The  crystals  fhnn  Wickktw  contained  less  oxide  of  uron, 
bat  a  considerable  portion  of  lime  and  of  protoxide  of  man- 
ganese. 

NADIR.  [ZxKiTB.] 

ijfilDIR  SHAH  was  bom  on  the  nth  of  November,  1«S8. 
at  the  small  village  of  Abuver.  near  KiUaat,  about  SO  niles 
nwUt-east  of  Mushed  in  the  province  of  Khorassan.  He 
was  originally  called  NSdir  KouU,  that  is,  '  a  slave  of  the 
Wonderful,'  or  '  of  God.'  When  be  entered  the  service  of 
Tfttntsp,  king  of  Persia,  he  assumed  the  name  of  TSmStp 
Kouli  KMHj  that  Is,  *Khan,  slave  of  TAmftsp;'  but  on  his 
aoceasiott  to  die  throne  he  resumed  his  original  name  of 
Nadir.  ■ 

The  fttfaer  of  Nfidir  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Afsshftr, 
which  was  one  of  ^  seven  Turkish  tnbes  which  had  at- 
taebed  themselves  to  the  kings  of  Persia.  He  was  a  person 
of  no  note  or  rank,  and  earned  his  UvMihood  by  means  of 
making  ooats  and  caps  of  sheep-skins.  NSdir,  after  his  ele- 
vation to  the  throne,  used  frequently  to  allude  to  his  low 
hirdi.  When  the  royal  house  of  Delhi  required  that  hi* 
son,  who  waa  about  to  marry  a  princess  of  that  Aoiily,  should 
give  an  aeeonnt  of  his  male  ancestors  fi»  seven  generations, 
NAdir  exdaimed,  *  Tdl  them  that  he  is  the  son  of  NSdir 
Shah,  the  son  of  the  tword,  the  grandson  of  the  sword,  an^ 
so  m  tfll  they  have  a  descent  of  nventy  instead  of  seven 
geaeifttietts.' 

Nftlir  was  distinguished,  in  early  years  )iy  his  boldness 
and  intrepidity.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  was  taten 
pfisoner  by  the  Usbe^  who  made  annual  incursions  into 
xboressan ;  but  he  efibcted  his  escape  after  «  captivity  of 
four  years.  On  his  return  to  Khorassan,  be  entered  Ae 
service  of  a  petty  chief  of  his  native  country ;  but  he  became 
soon  afterwards  the  leader  of  a  formidable  band  of  robbers. 
From  this  employment  be  rose,  by  a  transition  by  no  means 
uncommon  in  the  Bast,  to  a  high  rank  in  the  service  of  the 
governor  of  Khorassan;  bnt  having  displeaaed  his  mastN, 
be  was  d^raded  and  severely  punished.  After  dib  he 
resumed  hie oecn|wtion  ai.a  robber;  and  in  consequence  of 
the  unsettled  state  of  the  country,  he  acquired  in  a  short 
time  no  small  degree  of  power.  In  order  to  understand 
clearly  the  circumstances  which  &cilitatedti)e  rise  of  NSdir, 
it  is  necessary  to  make  a  few  remarka  on  the  internal  state 
of  Persia  at  that  time. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  oentunr.  Persia  was 
attacked  and  eventually  conquered  by  the  Affghans.  In 
1722  Shah  Hussein,  toe  SufEsvean  monarch  of  Persia, 
abdicated  the  crown  to  Mahmud,  the  Aff^an  conquero'. 
Mahmud  was  succeeded  in  1726  by  AshrSff;  who  re^od 
at  Ispahan  and  bad  the  supreme  power,  though  TSmSsp, 
the  son  of  HnBsein,*nuntained  a  precarious  independence 
in  a  distant  part  of  the  empire.  Though  the  power  cf  the 
Suflavean  nonanha  bad  been  entirely  overduown  by  the 


Affghans,  yet  the  latter  had  not  been  able  to  establish 
their  own  authority  in  the  distant  provinces  of  the  kingdom ; 
and  the  consequence  was,  that  Khorassan  and  other  remote 
provinces  were  left  without  any  regular  government.  Nfidir 
was  thus  enabled  to  prosecute  nis  schemes  vithont  interrup- 
tion ;  and  having  at  length  raised  a  body  of  5000  men,  he 
joined  TSmSsp  in  1727,  and  declared  his  intention  of  ex[iel- 
ling  the  Afl^nana  from  his  native  country.  The  t^i|ffeasiv« 
rule  of  the  Affghans  and  the  renown  of  NSdir  quickly 
brought  great  numbers  to  his  standard ;  and  having  been 
invested  with  the  supreme  command  by  TSmSsp,  which  he 
acquired  by  putting  to  death  Futteh  Ali,  who  had  previously 
commanded  the  forces  of  the  king,  he  marched  against  the 
Afl^hans  and  took  Mnsbed  in  the  same  year.  He  followed 
up  his  flnit  success  with  several  brilliant  victories ;  Ispahan 
fell  into  his  power ;  Ashriff  wa^  taken  and  put  to  death : 
and  by  the  close  of  the  year  1729  few  if  any  Afghans  were 
left  in  Persia. 

Such  sudden  and  unexpected  succMS  rendered  Ntdir  ex- 
ceedingly popular ;  and  be  appears  from  this  thne  to  have 
resolved  upon  seising  the  royal  powCT  as  soon  as  drcum- 
stances  would  allow  mm  to  do  so.  In  1 730  he  received  from 
TSmSsp  a  grant  of  the  fear  finest  provinces  of  the  kiogdora, 
Khorassan,  Maxanderan,  Seiatan,  and  Kerman;  and  was 
ret^uested  at  the  same  time  to  assume  the  title  of  sultan. 
This  honour  however  he  declined ;  but  at  the  same  time  be 
ordered  money  to  be  struck  in  his  own  name,  which  in  the 
East  is  regarded  as  a  virtual  assumption  of  the  aoverognty 
of  the  country. 

In  17S1  NSdir  was  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Turks, 
whom  he  defeated  on  the  j^ins  of  Hamadan ;  but  having 
been  obliged  to  march  to  Khorassan  to  quell  a  rebellion. 
TfimSsp  seized  the  opportunity  of  assuming  the  command 
of  the  army,  and  marched  himself  against  the  Torhs.  Being 
deibated  in  battle,  he  concluded  a  treat)'  with  theTurks,  l^ 
which  be  ceded  to  them  several  provinces  of  the  Persian 
empire.  As  soon  as  NSdir  beard  of  this  treaty,  he  took 
advantage  of  the  disoontents  which  it  excited,  to  carry  into 
execution  the  plans  he  bad  long  meditated  for  seizing  the 
royal  power.  He  published  a  proclamation*  in  which  be 
bitterly  inveighed  against  the  peace,  and  announced  bis 
intention  of  prosecuting  the  war.  Having  thus  secured  the 
good  will  of  the  people,  be  invited  TSmSsp  to  bis  camp ;  and 
on  his  arrival,  he  caused  him  to  be  seized  and  carried  away 
to  Khorassan.  Instead  however  of  procluming  himself 
kin?,  he  considered  it  more  prudent  for  tbe  present  to  place 
on  the  throne  the  son  of  TSmSsp,  who  was  an  infent  eight 
months  old. 

Having  completed  these  arrangements,  NSdir  continued 
tbe  war  against  the  Turks,  and  after  experiencing  some 
reverses,  he  obliged  them  to  sue  fer  peace,  which  was  granted 
in  1735.  The  infant  sovereign  of  Persia  having  died  about 
the  same  time,  NSdir  summoned  a  grand  counol,  consisting 
of  droost  every  person  of  rank  and  consideration  in  the 
kingdom,  to  meet  in  the  plains  of  Cbowal  Moj^m,  which 
extend  from  the  neighboutnood  of  Ardebit  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Cyrus,  in  order  to  take  into  consideration  tbe  state  of 
the  kingdom.  Upwards  of  100,000  persons  are  said  to 
have  attended  this  assembly,  in  which  the  sovereienty  was 
offered  to  NSdir.  who  accepted  it  with  apparent  reluctance, 
on  tbe  26th  of  February,  1736,  on  condition  that  the  Sheah 
■ecrt,  which  bad  hitherto  been  supported  by  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  Persians,  should  be  entirely  abolished,  and  the 
sect  of  the  Sunees  established  in  its  place.  He  also  stipu- 
lated that  the  Xmaum  Jaaffer  should  be  placM  at  the  bead 
of  tbe  national  rdigion ;  md  that  as  there  were  four  ortho- 
dox waxA%  among  the  Sunees,  the  Persians  should  be  con- 
ndered  as  a  fifth,  under  the  name  of  the  sect  of  Jaaffer 
It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  ifasons  which  induced  NSdir 
to  make  this  violent  change  in  ^e  religion  of  the  countiy; 
but  it  appears  most  probable  that  he  wished  to  destroy  tbe 
Sheah  sect,  since  it  bad  always  warmly  supported  the 
dynasty  of  the  Sufikvean  prinoes.  ^All  the  religious  property 
of  this  sect,  which  was  very  considerable,  was  eonflsrated  by 
NSdir,  and  this  impolitic  attack  upon  tbe  established  reUgion 
tended  to  produce  discontents  at  the  very  commencement  of 
bis  rei^  NSdir  hirasedf  appears  to  have  possessed  little  or 
no  religion ;  and  tbe  KorSa  as  well  as  tbe  Gospels,  which 
were  translated  into  Persian  by  his  order,  were  ftequendy 
the  subjects  of  his  merrimmt  and  sarcasm. 

Soon  after  his  aceeinni  to  the  throne,  NSdir  made  Ttgo^ 
oqs  prepaimtloas  Ibr  the  exthictien^ttLtfae^Af^ani  as  a 
separate  power;  and  iigtbltdd))|fMiieMd'Ui%e  aeeom- 
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pluhed  iritbout  the  nduotion  of  th*  dty  and  vRmnee  of 
CBudalur^whiehiraM  Ihw  in  Iha  poMmton  of  tM  brMhots 
of  Mobammod,  the  latoA^bui  monaraht^Periia,  he  oom- 
menoed  Um  var  by  an  iavaaion  of  this  provinco.  The  «ity 
of  Gandiibar  iall  into  hit  po  v«r  in  1 738,  and  many  of  the 
Afghani  fled  into  the  nortfaern  provinoes  of  Hindottan, 
where  they  vera  hospitably  reooived.  NMir  required  <rf 
tho  emperor  of  Delm  that  none  of  the  A^hao  (ligitiTea 
»hould  flad  ibelter  in  bit  dominion!,  but  m  no  attention 
vs3  paid  to  his  demands,  he  marched  into  Hiudustaa  in 
the  following  year,  and  aflbr  defeating  the  Mogul  troops, 
'entered  JMhi  on  the  6th  of  March,  where  h«  soiled  the  im- 
mense treasuiea  which  bad  been  amassed  in  the  course  of 
nearly  two  centuries  by  the  Mogul  monarohs.  Soon  after 
his  arrival,  a  report  barinr  been  spread  through  the  citv 
that  Nfidir  was  dead,  the  innabitants  made  a  general  attack 
upon  his  loldiMft  Nfidir  in  vain  endeavoured  to  undeoeive 
the  popnlaoe;  his  moderation  only  inflamed  the  fViry  of 
those  whom,  aoeording  to  Hindu  historiani.  it  was  his  desire 
to  save ;  and  at  length,  unaUe  to  veitrain  the  pemle,  he 
gave  orders  for  a  f^nerid  maaaaore.  These  oommanw  were 
too  well  obeyed ;  and  from  sunrise  till  noon  the  inhabitants 
wan  butdiered  by  his  soldiery  without  any  distinetittti  of 
■ex  and  age.  At  the  interoesston  of  Mohammed,  the  em- 
peror of  Delhi,  Nildir  at  length  colnmanded  the  nussaore  to 
be  stopped ;  and  it  is  recorded  as  a  proof  of  the  high  state 
of  discipline  of  his  troops,  that  his  oommands  were  imme- 
diately obeyed.  The  numbw  of  those  who  perished  in  this 
massacre  is  variously  stated  by  different  writm.  Fnwt 
says  that  120,000  persons  w«e  killed;  but  a  Hindu  histo- 
rian reduees  the  number  to  only  8000.  (Scott's  7hm$lation 
i^tfu  HUtoryt^tha  DsMon,  vol.  ii.,  p.  207.) 

Nfidir  did  not  attempt  to  make  way  pwmanent  conquests 
in  Hindustan.  He  returned  to  Persia  in  the  following 
year,  and  direeted  hia  attention  towards  the  reduction  of  the 
nations  on  the  north  of  Persm.  He  erosied  the  Oxus  in 
order  to  punish  the  sovereign  of  Bokharah,  who  bad,  during 
his  absence  in  Hindustan,  made  inroads  into  Khorassan. 
This  monarch  having  submitted  to  his  power,  K2dir  next 
marched  against  the  king  of  Khaurizm,  whose  dominions 
extended  westward  of  Bokharah  along  both  banks  of  the 
Oxus  as  far  as  the  Caspian.  The  king  of  Kbaurixm,  re- 
ftisiiig  to  submit  to  Nadir,  was  defeated  in  feattl^  tt^en 
pruoner,  and  put  to  death,  1740. 

By  these  conquests  NAdir  had  completely  secured  the 
peace  of  Persia.  Hb  had  delivered  his  native  country  fl:om 
the  tyranny  of  the  AfTi^haQS,  and  had  extended  its  domi- 
nions to  the  Indus  on  the  east,  the  Oxus  on  the  north,  and 
almost  to  the  plains  of  Bagdad  on  the  west,  tin  Turks, 
who  flKequently  endeavoured  during  his  reign  to  extend 
their  dominiras,  wow  always  repuhed  with  lo«;  and  the 
RuBiians  were  g]ad  to  enter  into  alliance  with  thii  all-pow- 
ernil  conc[ueror.  Hitherto  NSdir  had  nUed  with  modera- 
tion and  justice;  but  the  latter  part  of  his  reign  was  dis- 
graced by  acts  of  the  foulest  tyranny  and  oppression.  His 
conduct  during  this  period  has  been  desoribed,  even  by  a 
partial  historian  (Hirza  Mahadi),  as  exceeding;  in  cruelty 
and  barbarity  all  that  has  been  recorded  in  history  of  the 
most  bloody  tyrants.  In  1 743  his  eldest  son,  Reza  Kouli, 
who  bad  distinguished  himself  by  bis  bravery  in  many 
actions,  was  deprived  of  sight  by  order  of  bis  father.  The 
possession  of  absolute  power  appears  to  have  called  forth  in 
the  mind  of  Nddir,  as  it  has  often  done  in  the  minds  of 
other  absolute  monarchs,  some  of  the  worst  mssioos  of 
human  nature— 'avarice,  jealousy,  and  cruelty.  During  tho 
early  part  of  his  reign  NSdir  Wfu  distinguished  by  the 
greatest  liberality ;  and  after  he  bad  obteined  the  immense 
wealth  of  the  imperial  house  of  Didhi,  he  at  first  remitted 
three  years'  taxes.  But  the  possessim  of  suoh  enormous 
wealth  appears  tObhave  excited  in  him  the  desire  of  accu- 
mulating more ;  and  the  taxes  were  increased  to  meet  the 
insatiable  demands  of  the  royal  treasury.  It  has  been 
already  stated  that  Uie  proscription  of  the  Sheah  sect  had 
tended  to  render  him  unpopular.  Nddir,  aware  of  this, 
ceased  to  trust  any  of  the  native  Persians,  who  belonged 
almost  entirely  to  the  Sheah  sect,  and  placed  his  chief 
dependence  on  the  Turks  and  Affghans  in  his  army,  who 
were  Sunecs.  So  great  was  his  suspicion  of  his  own  sub- 
jects, that  be  is  said  to  have  formed  the  design  of  putting  to 
death  every  Persian  in  the  army.  Some  of  the  principal 
officers  of  his  court,  having  leamt  that  their  names  were 
in^uded  in  Uie  proposed  massacre,  resolved  to  feave  them- 
aelvea  by  the  luasshutioti  of  the  tyrant,  and,  having  entered 
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his  tent  daring  the  night,  j/aX  him  to  dtafli,  on  the  19th  or 
Mtfaof  June^  1747.  MIdirwas  aoeceeded  by  hit  nephew 
Ali 

"Dm  ehanetar  of  Nidir,'  obierToa  Sir  John  Malcolm, 
'  is  perhaps  exbibit«d  in  its  truest  ooloura  in  tboee  impres- 
sions which  the  memory  of  his  actions  has  left  upon  the 
minds  of  his  countrymen.  They  speak  of  him  as  a  dellvmr 
and  a  destroyer ;  but  while  tbey  expatiate  with  pride  upon 
his  deeds  of  glory,  they  dwell  with  more  pity  than  borror 
upon  tbo  cruel  enonaities  which  di^^ced  the  latter  years 
of  bis  reign ;  and  neither  his  crimes  nor  the  attempt  he 
made  to  abolish  their  religion  have  subdued  their  gratitude 
and  veneration  for  the  hero,  who  revived  in  the  breasts  of 
his  d^Tfided  eouotrymen  a  sense  of  tbor  Ibrmer  fiune,  and 
restored  Persia  to  her  independenoe  as  a  natkm.*  iHUtory 
^Pertia,  vol.  ii.,  p.  103.) 

The  lifo  of  Nddir  Shah  was  written  in  Persian  by  bis 
■eeretary.  Htna  Mohunmed  Mahadi  Khan,  who  attMided 
him  in  all  his  expeditims.  and  has  been  translated  into 
French  by  Sir  W.  Jones.  Fraser  also  published  flrom  Per- 
sian MSS.,  which  be  obtained  in  India,  *Tbe  Histoty-of 
Nddir  Shah,  formerly  called  Thames  Kull  Khan,  the  pre- 
sent Emperor  of  Persia,*  Lond.,  1742.  Many  interesting 
particulars  relating  to  N&dir  are  given  by  Hanway,  in  his 
'  Historical  Account  of  the  British  Trade  over  the  Caspian 
Sea,'  Lond.,  1753-4,  which  have  eonsiderable  value,  sinoe 
Hanwav  had  personal  knowledge  of  many  of  the  facts 
which  no  has  recorded.   A  detuled  lifb  of  NSdir  is  also 

?' ven  by  Malcolm  in  his  second  volume  of  the  *  History  of 
ersia.* 

NASA.   [IsopoDA,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  53j 

NAVIUS  CNEIU8,  a  native  of  Oimpania,  and  one  of 
the  earliest  Roman  poets,  was  older  than  Eonius,  and 
the  eontemperary  of  Uvius  Andnnicus.  He  served  in  the 
flcat  Piuie  war,  and  afterwards  whMe  an  epic  poem  on  the 
■ame,  *  De  Bello  Punieo,*  and  anotho:  called  *  lUas  Cypria/ 
He  also  wrote  several  dramaa  ui  imitation  of  the  Greek, 
and  other  comedies  on  national  or  Roman  subjects,  suehaa 
'  Macchus  exul,*  *  Vindemiatores,'  &c  Of  all  these,  the 
titles  and  a  few  scattered  lines  are  all  that  have  come  down 
to  us.  (*  Fragmenta  Poetanim  Latiuorum,  quorum  Opera 
non  extant,'  by  Stepbonus,  1564,  and  also  Maittaire, 
*  Corpus  jE'oeterum.' ) 

Cicero,  *  De  Oratcxe,'  it  69,  70,  and  iii.  12,  praises  him 
tor  bis  unaffected  simplicity  and  native  humour.  It  appears 
that  he  had  agenius  for  the  satirical,  which  proved  unlucky 
to  him ;  for,  uving  exposed  in  hia  plays  some  of  the  leading 
men  at  Rome,  among  otfaras  some  of  the  MetelU  family,  he 
was  imptisoQwd  and  banished  as  an  alien.  He  is  said  to  nave 
retired  to  Utiea  in  Africa,  where  he  died  about  ac.  204,  ao- 
oovding  to  the  ehioniole  id  Suaebtus.  Aulus  Oelliua  (UL  3) 
says,  that  bei^  impriBOoed  at  Rome,  he  composed  two 
comedies  in  his  jomkox,  through  vhieh  he  was  leatored  to 
liberty. 

N^VUS  iNmoM  mattmut.  Mother  Spot  or  Mole)  is  a 
congenital  mark  or  morbid  growth  on  a  part  of  the  skin. 
N»vi  are  of  various  kinds;  soma  are  merriy  yellowish  or 
brown  disootorat^ns  of  the  skin  without  any  evident-  aJ- 
taration  in  it*  structure ;  but  the  greater  number  are  com- 
posed of  an  excesaively  vascular  tissue,  or  a  dense  network 
of  arteries  and  veins  forming  a  reddish  or  livid  substanco, 
more  or  less  elevated  above  the  surface  of  the  surrounding 
skin.  A  third  kind  ar%  like  extensive  warty  excrescences, 
and  many  of  tbam  are  coTend  with  mA-tet  coene 
hair. 

The  navi  of  the  first  kind  rarely  require  treatmeaL  Those 
of  the  socond  are  more  important  from  tbnr  tendency  to 
increase,  or  to  ulcerate  and  slough,  or  to  pvoduee  severe 
hMnorrikagahy  the  rupture  of  aomeof  their  t««m1s.  Many 
plana  have  been  sunested  for  their  removal.  If  Uiay  be  not 
seated  on  an  exposed  part,  or  if  they  do  notabow  a  tendeuey 
to  Uicrease.  they  had  better  be  left  withoat  treatment.  In 
other  cases,  the  simplest  and  sometimes  a  sufficient  means 
is  the  continued  applioation  of  cold  with  moderately  firm 
pressure  ;  but  a  more  certain  method  is  to  produce  such  a&. 
inflammation  in  them  as  may  obliterate  their  vessels  and  re- 
duce them  to  the  common  substance  of  scars.  In  small  super- 
fidal  uEBvi  this  may  be  effected  by  vaccinating  tbem  so  as  to 
produce  a  number  of  pustules  on  their  surface;  and  in  larger 
one^  b^  cauterising  a  port  of  their  surface  with  fused  potash, 
or  nitnc  acid,  or  nitrate  of  silver,  or  by  ii^jectipg  some  stimu- 
lant (as  dilute  nitric  acid)  Into  their  ti8BU&  or.by  maldag 
nnan  inoisioaa  Into  tlwm,  or^^affi^lidMlj^^iQna 
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sutures  [Habb-Lip]  throuj^  pirti  otHuir  MtbiitiBee.  <»-  by 
ptocin;  Be  tons  in  them.  The  nircamstuices  of  each  case 
must  decide  the  choice  between  these  several  means,  and 
the  mode  in  which  that  which  is  selected  may  be  best  ap- 
plied. Should  complete  removal  be  deemed  neoessary,  nsevi 
may  be  either  cut  out,  or  made  to  slough  by  tying  them 
round  the  base.  For  the  third  kind  of  warty  nnvi,  excision 
is  at  once  the  simplest  and  the  most  secure  means. 

It  is  a  popular  belief  that  navi  and  some  other  malfor- 
mations in  infonts  are  consequent  on  an  impression  made 
on  the  mind  of  the  mother  during  pregnancy,  and  that  the 
mark  always  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  object  by  which 
the  impression  was  excited.  It  cannot  be  dMkied,  that 
among  the  many  oases  of  nsvi,  some,  singular  coincidences 
of  the  kind  have  occurred,  and  tfut  in  some  of  these  the 
malformation  mu^t  be  deemed  to  have  some  oonnection 
with  the  object  of  the  mothw's  or  anxiety ;  but  till  it  be 
determined  that  the  number  of  these  coincidences  is  greater 
than  would  occur  according  to  the  common  laws  of  chances 
(which  is  as  yet  far  from  being  proved),  the  hypothesis  of  a 
connection  between  the  state  of  the  mother's  mind  and  the 
local  conformation  of  the  child,  which  ia  totally  opposed  to 
all  physiological  probability,  cannot  be  admitted. 

NAGASAKI.  [Japan.] 

NAGORE.  [Mabwar-J 

NAGPORE.  [Bekak.] 

NAG  FORE,  a  Large  town  in  the  dominions  of  the  Rtyah 
of  Berar.  or  Nagpore,  situated  in  21"  N.  lat.  and  79°  lO* 
£.  long.  It  stands  on  a  plain  1 100  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  Tbe  town,  which  is  of  very  irregular  form,  is  about 
7  miles  in  drcumferenee,  the  buildings  being  placed  in  a 
very  stng^^iDa  manner,  as  is  often  seen  in  India.  The 

f neater  part  of  the  dwellings  are  small  thatched  cottages, 
ome  of  the  richer  inhabitants  have  large  brick-built  houses 
with  flat  roofs,  but  the  number  of  these  is  small,  and  is  con- 
linually  decreasing  through  the  declining  condition  of  the 
town.  According  to  an  enumeration  made  in  1825,  Nag- 
pore contained  at  that  time, 

Houses  built  of  hriok                    .  1,301 

Tiled  houses   11,120 

Thatdied  cottages  or  huts  ■              .  14,680 

Hatted  huts  of  the  lowest  description  .  48 

Total  27.149 

The  population  at  the  same  time  amounted  to  115,228. 
The  paJace  of  the  rajah  is  a  large,  heavy,  and  very 

Elain  building  of  brick,  and  is  surrounded  by  the  lowest 
ind  of  bouses  or  bovda:  it  has  never  bem  completely 
finished. 

The  trade  of  Nagpore,  which  was  at  no  time  very  con- 
Hidoable,  has  declined  since  the  flill  of  Appah  Sahib,  and 
the  removal  of  the  seat  of  government 

At  the  enumeration  in  1825,  it  appeared  that  there  were 
about  3500  domestic  slaves.  chieSy  females,  who  had  been 
purchased  when  children  from  their  psrents.  The  condi- 
tion of  slavery  in  tiiis  region  does  luyc  bear  much  analt^y  to 
the  ststo  of  degradation  which  is  elsewhere  implied  in  the 
name,  since  the  severest  punishment  that  can  be  inflicted 
for  any  crime  committed  by  a  slave  is  expulsion  from  the 
family  of  the  master,  and  consequent  manumission.  On  the 
other  hand  it  would  appear  that  the  condition  of  free  la- 
bourers is  one  of  great  hardship,  so  that  life  has  little 
value  in  their  eyes.  Suicide  is  of  very  common  occur- 
rence, being  resorted  to  upon  the  slightest  occasions  of  do- 
mestic quaiirel,  or  of  reu  or  supposed  injury:  the  more 
usual  modes  emplt^ed  tor  self-destruction  are  poison,  dtswn- 
in(c  in  wells,  ana  hanging. 

Nagpore  is  distant  733  miles  from  Calcutta,  577  miles 
from  Bombay,  673  from  Madras,  486  from  Poonah,  and  631 
from  Delhi,  travelling  distances.  {Rmort  Committee  qf 
Hoiue  qfCommom  in  1832;  Rennell's  Memoir  qfa  Map 
of  Hindustan  ) 

NAHUM  (DVTi  Vaoifi),  one  of  the  twelve  minor  He- 
brew prophets,  was  nailed  the  Elkoshite  <*>te^^2^  iVoAum, 

1.  1>,  probably  from  the  place  of  bis  birth.  Elkosh,  a  village 
in  Galilee  (Hieronymus,  Prooem  in  Nahum ;  Eusebius, 
Onomasticon,  art. '  E\iet<«('j.  He  prophesied  in  the  king- 
dom of  Judah,  whither  we  may  suppose  he  had  gone  after 
llie  overthrew  of  Israel.  His  age  can  only  be  conjectured 
from  certain  indications  contained  in  his  prophecy,  Smm 


which  It  appears  that  both  the  kioc^bmis  of  Isael  and 
Jndah  had  been  subject  to  severe  atta»s  from  the  Assyrians 
(chap,  i.),  and  that  tne  captivity  of  Israel  had  already  taken 
place  (chap.  ii.  3).  He  is  thought  to  allude  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  Sennacherib's  army  (i.  11-14),  as  having  occurred 
recently  (ii.  1).  He  also  prophesies  the  speedy  restoration 
of  Judah  to  prosperity  (i.  15;  ii.  7),  which  happened  in  the 
reign  of  Josiah.  These  oroumstances  would  ]^aotf  his  pro- 
phecy towards  the  close  of  Hezekiah's  reign,  aboat  70S 

B.C. 

Some  suppose  thst  the  destruction  of  Thebes  and  the 
captivity  of  the  Egyptians  and  Ethiopians,  spoken  of  in 
Nabum(ii.  8-10),  are  the  same  events  tovhiehlisiah  re&n 
(chap.  XX.) ;  but  this  is  uncertain. 

His  proj^teey  is  a  eompleta  poem;  the  subject  of  which  is 
*  the  burden  of  Nineveh*  (i  I),  that  is.  the  dwtrttction  o. 
Nineveh  and  the  Assyrian  empire,  as  the  punishmrat  of  its 
wickedness  and  oppression,  ^le  |Ht)phecy  commences  with 
a  sublime  description  of  the  power  of  Jehovah  in  punishing 
his  enemtes'and  protecting  his  people,  and  prooeeds  to  fore- 
tell the  impending  destruction  of  Nineveh  (chaps.  L  iL). 
which  is  described  in  tho  most  vivid  poetry  in  chap.  iii.  The 
event  which  he  prophesies  took  place  in  the  year  625  b.c^ 
in  the  reign  of  ChynUadanus,  king  of  Assyria,  when  Nineveh 
was  destroyed  and  the  Assyrian  empire  overthrown  by 
Cyaxares  I.  and  Nalx^lassar. 

'  None  of  the  minor  prophets  seem  to  equal  Nahum  in 
boldness,  ardour,  and  sublimity.  His  prophecy  too  forms 
a  r^lar  and  perfect  poem ;  the  exordium  is  not  merely 
magnificent,  it  is  truly  muestic :  the  preparation  for  the 
destruction  of  Ninevel^  and  Ibe  description  of  its  downfall 
and  desolation,  are  expressed  iu  the  most  vivid  colours,  and 
are  bold  and  luminous  in  the  highest  degree.'  (Bp.  Lowth, 
Prceleet.,  xxi.)  Some  expressions  and  images,  which  are 
peculiar  to  him,  oocur  in  i.  1 0 ;  ii.  4-9 ;  iii.  1 7. 

The  canonical  authority  of  Nahum's  prophecy  is  undis- 
puted. 

(Rosenmiiller,  Scholia  in  Vet.  TetL;  Winer's  BsMudbef 
Recdvmrterbuch  ;  the  Introductiont  of  Eichhorn,  BerthiM^ 
Jahn.  De  Wette,  and  Horne.) 

NAIA,  Laureuti's  name  for  a  genus  of  highly  tukmhous 
serpents,  Uriem  and  Aspis  of  Wagler. 

Cuvier  places  the  form  next  to  the  Vipers  (l^tjimt  o« 
Daudin),  and  immediately  preceding  Elape  (Schn.,  part). 
Mr.  Gray  makes  Naiina  the  seoond  sub&mily  of  his  V^te- 
ridee,  Fiperina  being  the  fint  iVoMRO,  which  is  charac- 
terised by  Mr.  Gray  as  having  the  *  bead  broad  behind,  with 
plates,'  is  immediately  stUHMmed  by  fAi^tno,  and  thus  the 
genus  iVoio,  in  his  arrangement,  stands  between  Pielius 
(Menrem)and  .Sept</onof  the  same  author.  {On  the  Genera 
of  Reptiles,  in  Annals  of  Phil.,  1 825.) 

Mr.  Swainson,  iu  his '  Classification  of  Reptiles  *  {Natural 
History  o/  Fishes,  Amphibians,  and  Reptilest  voL  iL),  places 
the  genus  Naia  among  the  CrotalvkB,  his  seoond  family  of 
Ophidet,  ur  serpents,  aod  arranges  it  between  Cerastes  and 
Platurus'  He  gives  the  following  as  the  subgenera: — 
Naia,  Sepidon,  and  Elaps.  and  thus  characterises  the  sub- 
genus Naia  .'—Neck  capable  of  being  dilated;  head  narrow; 
,  dorsal  scales  linear ;  tail  conical ;  subcaudal  plates  arranged 
in  two  rows. 

Geographical  Distribution.— Tbu  form  appears  to  he 

confined  to  the  Old  World. 

The  Asiatic  species.  Coluber  Nya  of  linnteus.  Coluber 
ca-cm  of  Gmelin  ?  Vipera  Naja  of  Daudin,  Nt^'a  tripudians 
of  Mcrrem,  Nqja  luiescens  of  Laurenti,  Cobra  de  Capello 
(adder  with  a  hood)  of  the  Asiatic  Portuguese,  Serpent  d 
lunettes  of  the  French,  Spectacle-snake  of  the  En^ish,  Nag 
and  Chinta  nagoo  of  the  natives,  may  be  considered  as  the 
type  of  the  genus. 

Generic  Character.— iLesui,  with  nine  plates  behind, 
broad ;  neck  very  expansile,  covering  the  nead  like  a  hood ; 
tail  round.  (Gray.) 

The  expansion  of  the  neck  and  upper  part  of  the  body  is 
eflfeetad  by  the  anterior  ribs,  which  ue  animal  has  the  power 
of  raising  and  bringing  fbrward  so  as  to  dilate  that  portion 
into  a  disk  taore  or  less  large.  When  thia  disk  is  thus 
dilated  in  the  Naia  tripudians,  it  presents  on  the  hack  pan 
of  it  no  bad  representation  of  a  pair  of  spectacles,  or  rather 
barnacles,  reversed,  for  there  is  no  trace  of  the  lateral 
pieces  by  which  spectacles  are  attached  to  the  head  of  the 
wearer.  The  animal  is  brown  above,  and  bluish-while 
beneath.  The  following  cuts  will  convey  some  lUea  of  the 
form  of  this  snake,  wit^^^^ft^df^^x]^^ 
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cvb^of  thanpMt  ridaoTtho  diak  or  hood  •xnudad,  whfc  Oa  «• 

□M  Hm  «Hh  Ui«  :  A,  view  or  the  aDdn  dArftti  ,  *  tlu  S!kZ 
Md  MOD  froin  boblod,  irbni  the  antnlor  partioD  of  Uw  axdM  MTMut  !»(■ 
*■  oreot  posture. 


NaU  tripodUiu  (nduood)  la  u  onet  mnd  exdtod  itata. 

Colonel  Briggs  infonns  us  that  this  active  aDd  deadly 
serpeDt  U  sometimes  worshiped  in  temples  in  India,  where 
it  is  pampered  with  milk  and  sugar  by  the  priests,  and  he 
notices  it  as  a  surprising  instance  of  the  effect  of  kind  treat- 
ment in  subduing  the  most  irritable  spirits.  '  The  Hindus,* 
says  the  Colonel,  in  continuation,  *bave  a  notion  that  the 
sagacity  and  the  long-cherished  malice  of  this  worm  are 
equal  to  that  of  man.  I  have  seen  them  come  out  f^om 
their  holes  in  the  temples,  when  a  pipe  has  been  played  to 
them,  and  feed  out  of  the  hand  as  tamely  aa  any  domestic 
animal ;  and  it  is  when  in  this  state  of  docility,  bo  opposite 
to  their  shy  but  impetuous  nature,  the  common  people 
believe  that  the  Deity  has  condescended  to  adopt  that  form. 
It  seems  probable  that  this  hooded  snake  was  the  dragon  of 
the  beatheo  worship ;  and  the  shape  of  its  head  and  its  ac- 
tivity when  in  a  state  of  excitement  probably  erv^  jitp  to 
the  Able  oHU  beiuc  winsed.*'  ' 
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It  U  imtended  that  root  of  the  OphtorrMxa  mtmgot 
is  a  speoiflo  agallut  the  bite  of  this  serpent  The  priests 
and  jugglers  hovever,  who  make  them  ^nce  to  astonlKh  or 
amuse  the  people,  make  all  sure,  there  is  little  doubt,  by 
extracting  the  poison-fangs. . 

This  fbrmidable  species,  or  at  least  some  species  of  hooded 
snake,  according  to  the  records  of  travellers,  grows  to  a  con- 
siderable lenffth.  Captain  Perolnl  gives  the  following  ac- 
count of  its  size  attd  habit^  in  hh'Aecoant  of  the  Island  of 
Ceylon,'  4to.,  1805  — 

*  The  Cobra  Capello,  or  hooded  Make,  is  ftund  here  from 
six  to  fifteen  feet  long.  Its  bit*  ii  mortal.  The  natives 
And  the  herb  pointed  ont  by  the  ichneumon  a  remedy,  if 
timely  applied.  WhM  enraged  and  preparing  to  attack,  it 
raises  its  head  and  bod^  to  tne  height  of  thite  or  feur  feet 
in  a  spiral  manner,  while  at  the  same  time  the  remaining 
part  of  the  body  is  coiled  up  to  accelerate  and  give  force  to 
die  spring.  At  this  instant  it  distends  fVom  its  head  a 
membrane  in  the  form  of  a  hood,  f>om  which  it  receives  its 
name.  This  membrane  lies  along  the  forehead  and  the 
sides  of  the  neck,  and  it  almost  imperceptible  till  the  animal 
gets  into  a  state  of  irtitation  and  is  about  to  attack  his  foe. 
When  the  hood  is  erected  it  completely  alters  the  appear- 
ance of  the  head,  and  discloses  a  curious  streak  in  the  shape 
of  a  pair  of  spectacles,  and  sometimes  of  a  horse-shoe.  The 
extension  of  this  membrane  seems  intended  by  Providence 
to  g^ve  warning  to  all  those  within  this  animal  s  reach  that 
he  is  preparing  to  attack  them.  Without  this  signal  he 
would  be  very  dangerous  indeed,  is  hii  mo'tions  afwrwards 
are  too  rapid  to  be  avoided.  I  havofnore  than  onoe  been 
an  eye-witness  to  instances  where  the  latal  bite  of  this  snake 

-*ae  aseafMd  ftem  merely  by  the  object  of  his  venfftonce 
^fitneljr  obaerving  his  preparations.  One  remarkable  charao- 
teristic  of  these  dangerous  serpents  is  their  fondness  fbr 
music.  Even  when  newly  caught  they  seem  to  listen  with 
pleasure  to  the  notes,  and  even  to  writhe  themselves  into 
attitudes.  The  Indian  jugglers  improve  greatly  on  this  in- 
stinct, and,  after  taming  them  by  degrees,  instruct  them 
even  to  keep  time  to  their  tlageotet.' 

The  largest  Coftpa  (U  Capello  seen  by  Dr.  Davy  in  Ceylon 
was  nearly  six  feet  long;  and  he  adds  that  the  general 
length  is  between  two  and  four  feet  The  colour  varied : 
those  of  a  light  oolour  were  called  higtHiaste  snakes  by  the 
natives,  and  those  of  a  dark  colour  low-caste.  'The  natives,* 
says  Dr.  Davy,  *  in  general  rather  venerate  this  snake  than 
dread  it  They  conceive  that  it  belongs  to  another  world,* 
and  that  when  ft  appears  in  this  it  is  merely  as  a  visitor ; 
they  im^ine  that  it  possesses  great  power,  that  it  is  some- 
what  akin  to  the  gods,  and  greatly  superior  to  man.  In 
eonsequence  they  snperstitionsly  refrain  from  killing  it  and 
always  avoid  it  if  possible.  Even  when  they  find  one  in 
their  house,  they  will  not  kill  it  but,  putting  it  into  a  bag. 
throw  it  into  water.  They  believe  that  this  snake  has  a  good 
and  generous  disposition,  and  that  it  will  do  no  harm  tj) 
man,  unless  provoked.'  Dr.  Davy  gives  a  pleasing  picture 
of  the  irritations  and  soothings  with  which  the  snake- 
ebarmeti  excite  and  allay  the  temper  of  this  serpent  He 
records  several  instances  of  the  operation  of  the  poison,  the 
first  arising  from  a  serpent  found  in  a  bag  floating  down  Uie 
Kalangj^ganga.  It  was  about  Ave  feet  long,  and  about  six 
inches  m  oiruumferenee  in  the  broadest  put  This  snake 
bit  a  hen,  fixing  its  fangs  in  the  skin  covering  the  lower 

*  Dr.  DaTy,  in  bii  ehftptet  on  the  SinskloM  Sntem  of  the  CnlTerm,  hoa  the 
6>Utiwii)|{  T>a*Mi^  — '  Tba  N»«a-bh«w«iA  that  Uei  under  Aioin-bbawMi,  to 
«Uo  lOjOOO  loagnn  la  i:{icuinfi)re[U!&  It  U  a  hollow  sphvro.  vHhout  mmntahit 
or  hills.  lakM  or  rivcrt,  and  fintlrelv  deniUite  of  vegeUtion.  with  the  exception 
of  a  liaKle  me.  oaltod  PUMMtoot  uat  aD«mn  tot  all  «thM,  iMarioK  not  only 
aa  iwBiBuie  larit-ty  of  flowen  and  ftulta.  bat  evMything  etoe  tiiM  la  deiitable. 
The  Mtga-hhawenl  ii  the  abode  of  k  onmeioa>Tace  of  niakai,  almiUt  In  kind 
•»UMbaadMlUMlu,«ndof  peat  rtn,  bwat,  aMd  puver.upabto  of  puolu 
fron  one  pan  of  the  voild  In  another,  and  lUnlng  Uke  ^« ;  ao  Uiat,  ttaowh 
they  have  no  liifht  bat  that  which  emanatei  from  theEr  own  bodiea,  ihcy  cqjoy 
per]>etiid  day  inlinhelv  brighter  than  caua.  to  their  fomn  llm  on  Mrih  they 
weiepenoaaafremattable  purity  and  guodueat.almoai  iteBWTiiig  ufbecomi^ 
HoAt  i  but  their  higt)  virtue*  were  turned  by  Mine  vice.  MttieuUrly  that  of 
nalice,  to  which  titey  owe  their  pmoot  fiircni.  Tboagn  anaket.  they  are 
IShoodlaifcaDd  an  tn  poaiieirtoo  or  a  mUo  tod  rnniUp  la  IWBptet.  Tkay 
icaide  in  well-lumiabed  houaofc  and  aat  and  diiaJL,  uul  eiUoy  taaetT.  By 
tnorely  irishing,  they  Iminedlately  have  any  article  of  food  th<>y  want ;  and 
whaler  it  MWy  be.  It  alwaya  appew  In  the  firtt  of  a  tta^.  Thay  are  under 
a  TvplmnmoMat,  and  are  dlatritHUed  into  outea,  like  the  SinialiMu.  Their 
kiiv,  >lIiliiLi^ilU  iUKD'raJa)-a,  U  to  every  reipect  npetior  to  the  reit;  it  wai 
M-lth  hia  aaiiauoca  ^at  die  godi  and  Aaooraa  efautned  tlie  jnllkv  aea ;  he 
WMmdhinMlfuundamclcand  thay.  puUloa  at  hU  two  eztremi){<M.aettlM 
nuaa  in  aotina  and  acoompliihed  their  work.  Were  tikaae  tuakea  cllrrnieoi. 
Ihev  could  dealtuy  the  whole  uf  the  iuhabiUnta  of  the  earth  by  a  linule  blaat 

dreaded  i^and  ft  b^M%MNaU%S^?aonwm^ 
MepMlad. 


part  of  the  left  pectoral  muscle,  and  keeping  ita  hold  about 
two  or  three  sefeondit,  when  Dr.  Davy  Huoowded  in  ahakine 
it  off.  The  hen,  which  at  first  seemed-  to  be  little  aSectra, 
died  eight  hours  after  she  was  bitten. 

The  reader  wilt  find  other  experiments  recorded  by  the 
author ;  but  the  bite  which  was  followed  by  the  most  speedy 
death  was  inflicted  by  another  Cobra  de  Capello  upon  a 
young  cock.  '  The  snake  &stened  on  the  thigh,  and  in- 
fliclM  rather  a  severe  wound,  from  which  some  blood  flowed. 
The  cock  became  instantly  lame,  and  in  less  than  a  nainute 
was  unable  to  stand.  In  about  five  minutes  his  respiration 
became  hurried  and  rather  laborious;  some  alvine  dejec- 
tions took  place.  In  about  tan,  minutes  he  appeared  to  be 
in  a  comatose  states  and  for  aboiic  five  minutes  he  continued 
in  this  state,  his  respiration  gradually  beooming  nwre  feeble 
and  laboured.  In  seventeen  minutes,  when  nia  iMreathing 
was  hardly  perceptible,  he  was  seized  with  a  oonruUira  fit, 
which  in  the  course  of  the  next  minute  returned  four  or  five 
times,  each  less  violent  than  the  former,  and  the  last  proved 
fatal.'  {An  Account  ^  the  Interior  of  Ceylon^  by  John 
Davv,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  4to..  London,  1821.) 

We  owe  to  T>t.  Cantor,  who  has  added  so  much  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  natural  history  of  Asiatic  serpenta,  ttie  in- 
troduction of  a  new  genus  of  hooded  snakes,  Hamadryat, 
which  will  probably  find  its  proper  place  in  the  aeries  as  a 
subgenus  of  JSTato.  The  doctor  himself  gives  it  a  position 
between  that  genus  and  Bunganu  (Daudin),  which  two 
fornu,  in  his  opinion,  it  will  be  found  to  connect  toge- 
thei 

Hamadryas.  (Cantor.) 

Generic  CharaeUr.—Head  broad,  aubovate^  d»planUe, 
with  a  short  obtuse  rostrum,  covered  above  with  fifteen 
tctita.  CiuekM  tumtd.  Byes  large,  prominent,  pupil  round. 
Nostrils  widely  opened  within  tlie  confine  of  two  taita. 
Gape  very  ample,  aubundulated,  PoUon-fangt  anterior, 
behind  which  are  the  maxillary  teeth.  Nadi  dilatable. 
Body  thick,  smooth,  imbricated  with  smooth  scales  disposed 
in  oblique  rows.  Tdil  short,  covered  with  scuta  and  sm- 
tella,  ltd  apex  acute.  (Cantor.) 

Example,  ffamadryas  opfaophagtu.  (Cantor.) 

Description.— Ahovt  olive^reen,  girt  with  black  sa^ttal 
sthffi,  abdomen  glaucous,  marbled  With  black.  The  Hin- 
dustanee  name  is  SMkt-Ciloar, 

Locality.  —Bengal. 

Habits,  Dr.  Clotor  thui  deurlbes  tim  babiti.  tb«> 
efiiect  of  the  poison,  and  the  history  t^this  serpent 

'  The  Hamadryas,  like  the  BwKonu,  SMrut,  and  Hy- 
drophis,  has  a  few  maxillary  teeth  behind  the  poison- Anga, 
and  thus,  like  the  latter,  oonneeta  the  venomous  lerpenta 
with  isolated  poison-fengs  t«  the  harmless,  which  possesa 
a  complete  row  of  maxillary  teeth. 

*  Of  the  terrestrial  venomous  Serpents,  the  Bmgarus  u 
chiefly  characterised  by  a  distribution  of  the  teeth  ^milar 
to  that  of  the  Hamadrya*,  whiah,  also  partaking  of  the 
chief  characteristic  of  the  genus  viz.  that  of  forming 
a  hood  or  disc,  constitutes  an  immewate  link  between  the 
genera  Bunganu  and  Ncga. 

'Ineonsequenoeof  the  strong  resemblance  in  the  general 
appearance  between  the  Aiif^  and  the  Hamadryat^  when 
first  my  attention  became  attracted  to  the  latter,  I  thought 
I  could  refer  this  serpent  to  that  genus ;  and  it  was  not 
until  I  was  able  to  examine  a  specimen  whose  poison-fengs 
were  untouched  (those  of  the  first  specimens  ]  aaw  having 
been  drawn  b^  the  natives,  who  are  greatly  afraid  of  this 
serpent),  that  I  diaeovwed  the  maxillary  teeth  behind  the 
poison-fangs. 

'  Hamaaryat  op^icphagiu  difihra  fhun  tha  tripif 

dians: 

*  I.  By  its  maxillary  teeth. 

*  2.  By  the  strongly  developed  spines  on  the  oe  occipttaU 
tn/eriut. 

*  3.  By  the  int^ments  oovwing  the  head. 

'  4.  By  the  int^mants  ravering  the  abdominal  suiftee 
of  the  tail. 

*  5.  By  its  colour. 

*  6.  By  its  size. 

*  According  to  the  natives,  the  Sbamikyat  feeds  chiefly 
upon  other  serpents:  in  one  I  dissected  I  found  remains  of 
a  good-sized  Monitor,  which  feet  may  account  for  its  arboreal 
habits,  as  I  have  in  Bengal,  along  ibe  hanks  of  the  rivas, 
observed  numbers  of  those  large  lixarda  among  the  branches 
of  trees  watching  for  birds. 
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90  ebaraeteristio  of  the  seriMiits,  it  but  in  a  oompantiTely 
small  degree  poswsted  by  tois  ipecMf ;  the  most  protracted 
starvation  amounts  ta  a  period  of  about  one  month ;  while 
the  Vipera  elegamtthnlfq/airipudiatUttLni  ihe Bungarus 
annularit,  have,  without  inoonTentenoe,  been  confined  in 
cages  without  any  food  for  more  than  ten  months.  Two 
specimens  of  tbe  Hamadryat  in  my  possession  were  regu- 
larly fed  by  giving  them  a  serpent,  no  matter  whetner 
venomous  or  not,  eveiy  fortnight.  As  soon  as  this  food  is 
brought  near,  the  serpent  hegim  to  bias  loudly,  and,  ex- 
panding the  hood,  tiees  twoor  toreefeet;  and  retaining  this 
attitude,  as  if  to  take  a  sore  aim,  vatching  tbe  morements 
of  the  p^,  darts  upon  it  in  the  luna  manner  as  tlie  Aq^ 
tripudim*  does.  When  the  victim  is  killed  by  poison,  and 
by  degiMS  Bwallowed,  the  tot  is  fallowed  by  a  latbargio 
state,  lasting  ibr  about  twelve  hours.  Such  of  the  other 
Indian  venomous  serpents,  the  habits  of  which  I  have  had 
opportunity  to  study  from  lite,  show  th&mselves  much 
inclined  to  avoid  other  aeipents,  however  ready  they  are  to 
attack  men  or  animals  when  provoked  or  driven  by  hunger ; 
and  I  am  not  aware  of  any  other  of  those  serpents  being 
recorded  as  preying  upon  its  own  kind.  A  short  time  ago 
however,  during  my  sojourn  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
I  received  from  high  authority  the  following  fact,  which 
throws  a  light  upon  the  habits  of  the  Naia  of  Southern 
Africa,  one  of  wnich,  when  being  captured,  threw  up  tbe 
body  of  a  Vipera  arutau  ( Fip.  drao^itrw,  Cuvier),  which 
bne  marks  of  baviag  been  lubnutted  to  the  process  of  di- 
gestion. 

'  The  Hamadryat,  like  the  greater  number  of  Indian 
serpents,  evinces  a  great  partiality  to  water;  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  tree-serpents  (XepfopAino.  6011),  they  all  not 
only  drink,  but  also  moisten  the  tongue,  which,  as  this 
organ  is  not  situated  immediately  in  the  cavity  of  the 
mouth,  become  in  the  serpents  two  different  acts.*  Spe- 
cimens of  this  svpent  in  my  possession  changed  the  skin 
every  third  or  fourth  month,  a  process  which  takes  place  in 
all  the  Indian  serpents  several  times  during  the  year.  Tbe 
Hamadryat  is  very  fierce,  and  is  always  ready  not  only  to 
attack,  bat  to  pursue,  when  opposed :  while  the  C«phiaa, 
tbe  Vipera,  tbe  Naga,  and  the  Bunganu,  merely  defiand 
thoasMvet;  whiehdone,  thav  always  xMieat;  provided  no 
ftirtfaar  provocatioB  is  offerwC  The  natives  of  India  aawrt 
indniduals  an  found  upwards  of  twrive  ftat  in  leagih, 
a  qt^enent  pmbably  not  msggeiated,  as  I  ham  myself 
seen  specimens  from  eight  to  ten  feet  in  length,  and  from 
six  to  eight  inches  in  circumference.  I  hava  often  beard  it 
asserted  that  "  Cobras "  (which  name  is  naturally  enough 
given  to  every  hooded  serpent)  have  been  met  with  o(  an 
enormous  size,  but  I  stron^y  doubt  their  belonging  to  the 
genus  Ncua among  a  considerable  number  whi^  have 
come  under  my  obswvation,  I  never  saw  any  exceeding  five 
to  six  feet  in  length,  while  Uie  common  size  is  about  fbur 
feet.  Some  time  before  I  discovered  the  Hamadryad,  1  was 
favoured  by  J.  W.  Grant,  Esq.,  of  the  Hon.  Company's 
CivA  Swrvioe,  with  an  interesting  description  of  a  gigantic 
hooded  SBrpMit  ha  bad  observed  in  the  upper  provinees,  and 
which,  he  remarked,  was  not  a  Htya,  By  inspection  this 
gentleman  denied  the  HamadryoM  to  be  iuntical  with  the 
above-mentioned. 

'  Tbe  natives  describe  another  beodsd  serpent,  which  is 
said  to  attain  a  muefa  la^ec  site  than  tbe  JHosKKfryof,  uid 
which,  to  conclude  flrom  tbe  verpaeular  name*  **  iw^y 
Choar,"  is  perhaps  another  nearly  allied  spectes-f 

'  The  fresh  poison  of  the  Hamadryat  is  a  pellucid  taits- 
less  fluid,  in  consistence  like  a  thin  solution  of  gum  ara^o 
in  water;  it  reddens  slightly  litmus  paper.}  which  ts^&o 
the  case  with  tbe  fresh  pdison  of  the  Cophiat  viridu,  Vipera 
elegans,  Naja  tripudiant,  Btmganu  ammlari*,  and  Bung, 
cmtdeui:  when  kept  for  some  time  it  acta  much  stnmger 
upon  litmus;  hut  after  being  kept  it  loses  copsidarahly,  if 
not  entirely,  its  deleterious  eneets. 

*  H.  Sehlf  fat  b  <rf  opfnlMi  tiiat  MipMlto  nam  dil^  (Sdoi  Jvr  la  Piff- 
n'ojM.  det  S^rpcM,  Bvfi'e  Owifra^.}  A*  mBllMMA  •bur*,  1  baxt  litd  oppor- 
tunitiei  of  McerUlnlnic  Uiat  Uw  greator  nainbcr  9t  lodUn  mt^dU  tre  very 
fbodoTvaUr,  k  Ihet  which  I  am  awmn  hM>lpi>bnn  abMrv«tl  in  tha  Afriean 
MrVcBta  by  tbe  VBirnDt  lutnralut  Dr.  A.  St^lb,  whoM  finable  dlfooveriei, 
whidt  h«  la  at  pmeat  annfed  In  pubUihlngiWUl  bring  to  light  many  faeti,of 
wUeh  we  am  at  piMent  In  almoM  total  Igoonnea,  coDCanilng  tha  habits  of 
■Blmala.  paitleulaily  ihnM  of  iba  Raptilca- 

t  Tha  Cobn  Capallo  daaeribad  hj  Captalo  PenM  (nala,  p.  tt)  nay  hare 
been  one  uftiieae  gigantic  tioodwl  irrpaiita. 

t  'M.StU^I  aaMTti  (loe.  dL.  p.  34)  the  vaww  i«"ulalealiii&lad4e." 
Toe  only  mf  in  whieb  I  am  aaawinl  fix  lUa  muuka  torn  %  man  vho  naka 
MMMf  IM  Int  Ihfunlneitu  ii  by  nrauaing  that  H.  Salilagd  Um«^  neser 
had  an  opprntnal^  of  teitlng  the  pcdwm  ofa  UTing  aerpaui  S^baiUn  fbS 
fva  ahora  aarthMid  lanen  of  luUau  vaaonooa  aaipaBlarlftMM&antaan 


'  From  a  saries  of  experiment  upon  living  animals,  tlw 
eflbets  of  this  poiaon  oome  nearest  to  those  pradaoad  hf 
that  of  tha  Nc^a  tripvdiant,  although  it  appears  to  act  leas 
quiekW.  The  shortest  period  within  which  this  pelsea 
proved  fatal  to  a  fbwl  was  fourteen  minutes,  whUst  a  dog 
expired  in  two  hours  eighteen  minutes  aAer  being  bttten. 
It  should  however  be  observed  that  the  experiments  wexe 
made  during  the  cold  season  of  tbe  year.* 

A  specimen  of  tbe  present  genus  iHamadryas),  in  the 
Collection  of  the  Society,  was  upon  the  table,  having  been 
presented  to  the  Museum  by  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  but 
without  any  fkcts  respecting  its  histDry,  or  the  loetlitf  in 
which  he  had  proeured  it.   {Zool.  Proc.,  1838.) 

For  an  example  of  the  African  species  see  Asp.  It  ia 
worthy  of  observation  with  reference  to  tbe  contest  in  tbe 
presence  of  Pharaoh  between  Moses  and  Aaron  and  the 
magicians  of  Egypt  {Exodut,  vii.  9-12),  that  it  is  stated,  on 
good  authoriQ',  that  the  modem  Egyptian  jugglers  possess 
the  powra  of  throwiog  the  Asp  {Naia  Haje)  into  a  state  of 
catalepsy,  and  rendering  it  stiff  and  immoveable,  in  other 
words,  changing  it  into  a  rod,  hy  pressing  the  nape  with  the 
fingen. 

NAI'ADES,  or  NAYADES,  Lamarck's  name  for  a 
family  of  fresh-water  eonchifers  {Naiadts),  comprising  the 
genera  Unio,  Hyria,  Jnndonta,  and  Mdina.  The  thvd  of 
these  genera  has  been  of  late  years  more  correctly  named 
Anodon.  Dr.  Leaoh  and  Mr.  Bowdich  first  made  this  altera- 
tion, and  they  hsn  been  fidlowed  by  most  English  zoolo- 
giats.   The  ^nus  Unio  was  first  established  by  Bruguidre. 

The  position  which  tbe  genera  constituting  this  ftmdy 
occupied  in  tbe  systems  of  tbe  leading  zoologists  will  be 
seen  by  a  reference  to  the  article  Malacology.  Other 
genera  were,  added  by  authors,  to  which  it  will  not,  at  pre- 
sent, be  necessary  to  advert.  Mr.  Swainson,  in  the  first 
series  of  his  interesting '  Zoological  Illustrations,'  some  time 
ago  observed,  that  having  paid  some  attention  to  the  fluvia- 
tile  bivalves,  and  possessing  a  most  extensive  collection  of 
specimens,  he  was  clearly  of  opinion  that  no  permanent  cha- 
racteia  will  be  found  sufficient  to  retain  either  the  genera 
Diptat,  Leach,  Hyria,  Lamarck,  or  Alatmodonta,  Say, 

*  much  less,'  continues  Mr.  Swainson,  *  that  of  Dasnarit^ 
Leach,  and  another,  whose  name  I  forget,  made  by  Dr.Tur- 
ton*  from  the  same  shell  as  Leach's  Damarit,  vie.  Mya 
Margaritiferaat  Linnnus.  In  &ct,  the  line  of  denurca- 
tion  between  Unio  and  Anodon  app^rs  to  rest  pn  tbe  first 
possess imr  eerdinsl  teeth,  and  the  latter  having  none.*  In 
tfaeseoondseriesuf  his  '  Zoological  Illustrations^  Mr.  Swain- 

gQ  giv^  the  {oUowing  synapsis  of  tbe  gener^— £^)!m'o> 
mo,  Iridim^  4nodon,  Alamodw- 

The  North  American  rivers  abound  with  this  family  {.and 
Mr.  Lea  of  Philadelphia  has  contributed  most  largely  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  habits  of  these  animEds,  and  has  made 
great  additions  to  the  species.  The  result  of  bis  labours,  aa 
re^ds  classification,  we  shall  presently  show- 

Bgproduction,  Habit*,  Organuation,  ^-c—Hr.  Lea,  in  his 

*  Pretiroinaiy  Remarks,' -notioes  Lamarck's  statement  that 
tbe  animpd  of  Anodon,  which  is  essentklly  tbe  same  with 
that  of  Onto,  is  hermaphrodite,  and  seems  viviparous;  for 
the  eg^B  pass  into  the  oviduct  placed  along  the  superior 
brancoiB,  where  the  young  are  found  with  their  shells  com- 
plete. Mr.  Lea  then  tells  us  that  be  dissected  a  specimen 
of  Anodonta  vnditlata  nearly  three  inches  long,  and  found 
the  oviducts  chsirged  with  about  000,000  (as  nearly  as  he 
could  calculate)  young  shells  perfectly  formed,  both  valves 
being  distinctly  visible  with  the  microscope.  In  his  second 
volume  bearing  the  title  of  '  Observations  on  tbe  Genus 
Unio,'  &o.,  the  same  witbor  infbrms  us  that,  believing  that 
tbe  oviducts  would  present  the  means  of  discrimination  in 
some  species,  he  having  found  them  to  be  so  very  different 
in  Unto  irroraUu,  bis  attention  had  been  particularly  ad- 
dreseed^to  these  oi^ns  in  the  few  and  small  species  of 
his  vicinity.  Whilst  engaged  in  this  investigation.  Dr. 
Kirtland.  of  Ptrfand,  Ohio,  inf^msd  Mr.  I<aa  of  his  ability 
to  distinguish  the  female  and  male  shells  of  the  same  species, 
without  having  recoaiae  to  tbe  included  animal ;  and,  shortly 
afterwards.  Dr.  Kirtland's  paper  on  the  subject  appeared  in 
tbe  '  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts,*  v(^.  xxvi. 
Mr.  Lea's  attention  now  became  more  addressed  to  sexual 
characters,  and  he  states  that  a  very  short  series  of  exami- 

poiaon  of  different  ipeetat  vT  varina  aerpeoti  (Hy*w)  to  ponaw  tbe  propetty 
of  tumfog  Utmn*  paper  nd.  Tbe  Mine  Dwt  with  tbe  (Jrwtnha  ia  uoUeed  bv 
Dr.  Harlan,  who  nye. "  Tha  poiaon  of  tha  Uiiag  Crohth;  teited  in  nnBeroiu 
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DfttioQ  tatisQed  bim  fully  as  to  the  establishment  of  the 
(liffereDce  of  sexes.  The  female,  sustainiDg  her  very  lar^e 
burthen,  naturally  requires,  he  observes,  more  space  wittiin 
the  valves ;  hence  an  enlai^ement  of  the  posterior  portion  of 
the  ihell  is  generally  found,  differing  in  its  form  ui  various 
speeies.  The  following  figures,  representing  the  oviducts  of 
the  species  vhose  names  are  printed  under  the  cuts,  are 
given  by  Mr.  Lea. 


Utilo  Irrormtn*. 


1,  uft  patti  ihonliif  lDt«tlor  of  oridiKt;  9,  •hcnriBg  estorior  ororidoeL  Uw 
mitotle  bvhig  nmoTCd ;  a,  month ;  b,  great  aoUtiar  mnacle ;  c,  right  laperlor 
bnnchU ;  d,  RTMt  paatarin  miMcle  i  e,  intBrior  lif  bt  bnnoblA ; /,  right  onihiat  i 
f.faott  Aiiupariot  laltbnuwhUi  i.  interior  view  of  ovidact ;  3,4,^11. 

Appeannees  exhibited  by  female  Naiades  according  to 
Mr.  Lea,  one  of  the  valves  removed  and  the  oviducts  ex- 
posed. 


AaadoBte  FlnrtatiU*. 


In  plkt«  XX.  (Mr.  Guner't  i>aper  on  the  '  LamellibruicbUte  Caaeh((im'> 
wtn  bB  found  a  flgore  of  tha  noitcal  frnm  ibe  OToriam  of  m  AaodimU,  as  mm 
in  the  Oeld  of  tha  mkroacopa  Inch  foena)  ;  and  In  pL  xvlii.  Ute  iliapoaitioK 
oftbo  haart,  parieatd(aB,axcrelaryoifaBa.tce.i  of  ^aaJawti  aaatf—  ia  aho—- 


Anodontn  Undulata. 
Apparantly  nearly  raady  to  apawn.  ' 

Mr.  Lea  remarks  that  the  mass  of  the  lobes  in  this  spetaes 
differs  from  that  of  A.  fluviatilis,  in  presenting  a  darker 
appearance  and  a  very  curious  arrangement  of  the  oviducts. 
The  ova  are  placed  in  a  kind  of  sac  lying  across  the  lobe, 
and  presenting  one  end  to  the  stomach  and  the  other  to 
the  mantle  of  the  animal.  They  lie  so  close  together,  as  to 
take  the  form  oh  the  exterior,  like  the  cells  of  a  honeyoomb 
This,  Mr.  Lea  says,  is  of  course  produced  by  pressure 
Some  of  these  sacs,  when  carefully  removed,  were  found  to 
contain  as  many  as  twelve  ova,  each  with  a  perfect  living 
shell  in  it,  having  a  brownish  epidermis :  a  m  the  cut  r^m 
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imts  a  tac  with  iU  on,  b  represents  the  ovum  with  itfl  per- 
fect young  Bbetl  included,  c  represents  the  honeycomb  ap- 
pearance and  is  eight  times  magnified. 

Mr.  Lea  (toL  i.)  states  that  it  seems  to  be  a  matter  of 
doubt  on  what  these  animals  subsist.  He  says  that  he  has 
strong  reasons  for  belieTing  that  they  feed  on  animalcules 
which  are  ever  found  to  exist  in  water,  and  which  they 
might  separate  from  the  constant  stream  which  they  pass 
ftom  the  porteticff  part  of  the  shell,  and  which  must  be 
taken  in  at  acother  part  This  operation  he  witnessed  fre- 
quently in  a  vessel  in  which  he  kept  the  Naiadce  for  some 
months.  If  the  water  was  not  changed  for  twenty-four  hours, 
he  uniformly  found  the  animals  quiet,  but  witbiu  a  few 
minutes  after  it  was  changed  they  as  uniformly  commenced 
the  passage  of  this  constant  stream.  He  adds  that  he  can- 
not suppose  this  operation  to  be  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
breathing,  as  there  is  no  intermission  in  the  stream  of  water, 
and  the  quantity  thrown  out  is  too  great  for  this  purpose 
only.  He  believes  it  to  be  the  result  of  the  action  of  the 
separation  of  the  animalcules  from  the  water. 

In  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  Lon- 
don {Pkytiologieal  series)  are  the  loUqwing  preparations. 
No.  1002,  The  soft  parts  of  a  fresh-water  muscle  (Anodon 
eygneut)  injected  and  prepared  to  show  the  four  branchife, 
which  unite  below  the  foot  The  convolutions  of  intestine 
at  the  base  of  the  foot  and  the  passage  of  the  rectum  through 
the  heart  are  also  shown.  No.  1003,  The  soft  parts  of  a 
fresh-water  muscle,  with  both  mantle'lobes  and  heart  dis- 
sected away,  so  as  clearly  to  diuplay  tbe  branchise  and  labial 
processes.  The  orifice  of  the  branchial  vessels  and  water- 
tubes  are  well  displayed  at  the  base  of  the  branchis.  The 
first  series  of  vessels,  which  run  transversely  across  the 
branchis,  give  off  lateral  ramulets  at  right  angles,  and 
form  a  most  delicate  vascular  net-work  to  receive  the  in- 
fluence of  the  respiratory  currents.  No.  1004,  A  transversa 
section  of  the  branchiffi  of  a  fresh-water  muscle,  iiyjected, 
dried,  and  preserved  in  oil  of  turpentine:  a  beautiful  dis- 
play of  the  vascularity  and  delicate  structure  of  the  reapira- 
tery  organ.  No.  66,  A  transverse  section  of  the  connecting 
ligament  of  the  VEdves  of  a  fVesb-water  muscle,  showing 
that  its  structure  is  fibrous,  the  fibres  being  perpendicular 
to  the  plane  of  the  shell,  and  converging  towards  tbe  centre, 
so  that  when  the  shell  is  closed  these  fibres  are  in  a  state  of 
compression,  and  consequently  have  a  constant  tendency  to 
antagonize  the  adductor  muscle,  open  the  shell,  and  retain 
jt  in  that  state,  independent  of  any  muscular  action.  No. 
67,  A  longitudinal  section  of  the  same  ligament,  made  by 
dividing  ue  valves  from  one  another. 

The  brilliant  and  variously  coloured  nacre  with  which 
many  of  the  species  are  lined  and  the  extreme  thickness 
of  some  of  the  shells  are  very  remarkable.  That  pearls 
should  be  found  in  them  will  not  surprise  those  whose 
attention  has  been  drawn  to  their  internal  surface.  Pen- 
nant remarks  that  Mya  Margaritifera  of  Linnsua  ( Unio 
elongatxu)  is  noted  for  producing  quantities  of  pearls, 
and  formerly  there  were  regular  fisheries  in  many  of  our 
rivers  to  obtain  them.  As  many  as  sixteen  have  been  taken 
from  one  shell.  The  Esk  and  the  Conway  were  famous  in 
this  way.  The  latter  river,  in  the  days  of  Camden,  was 
noted  for  them.  Sir  Richard  Wynn  of  Gwydir,  chamber- 
lain to  Catherine,  queen  to  Charles  XI.,  is  said  to  have  pre- 
sented her  majesty  with  a  Conway  pearl  which  is  to  this 
day  honoured  with  a  place  in  the  regal  crown.  Pennant, 
who  states  this,  adds,  that  the  shells  are  called  by  the 
Welsh,  Crigen  Diluto,  or  Deluge  Shells,  as  if  left  there  by 
the  deluge.  Tbe  river  Irt  in  Cumberland  also  produced 
them ;  and  Sir  John  Hawkins,  the  circumnavigator,  had  a 
patent  for  fishing  that  river.  Britain  indeed  had  early 
acquired  a  reputation  for  its  pearls;  for,  according  to  Sue- 
tonius, they  were  Cesar's  inaucement  for  undertaking  his 
British  expedition.  (Jul.  Ccestxr,  c.  47.)  This  however  does 
not  seem  very  probable.  Pliny  (ix.  35}  indeed  speaks  of 
the  pearls  of  our  island  as  small  and  ill  coloured,  and 
refers  to  the  breast-plate  which  Cesar  himself  bad  brought 
home  and  dedicated  to  Venus  Genetrix  in  her  temple,  add- 
ing that  he  wished  it  to  be  understood  that  the  offering  was 
formed  of  British  pearls. 

Ireland  has  proauced  pearls  of  considerable  size  and  some 
value,  especially  in  the  rivers  of  Tyrone  and  Donegal.  One 
weighed  36  carats,  and  was  valued  at  40/.,  but  it  was  foul, 
mnd  so  lost  much  of  its  worth.  Other  single  pearls  were 
sold  for  4/.  10«.,  and  for  as  much  as  10/.  The  last  was  sold 
a  second  time  to  Lady  Glenleely,  who  put  it  into  a  necklace, 
and  refused  80/.  for  itfh>m  the  duchess  of  Ormond.  Fbonaati 
P.  C  Na  985. 


who  quotes  from  the  abridgement  of  the  '  Phil.  Tranit,* 
speaks  of  the  last  century  as  the  time  when  these  large 
Irish  pearls  were  procured.  We  have  seen  some  lately  of 
considerable  size,  fair  shape,  and  pretty  good  colour. 

Mr.  Lea,  in  his  final  arrangement,  admits  only  two  genera, 
Margarita  and  Piatirit.  The  first  of  these  has  been  pre- 
occupied by  Leach  to  designate  a  genus  of  marine  conchi- 
fers.-  [Maroakita.]  We  snail  however  retain  the  name  in 
this  article,  in  order  to  present  to  the  reader  the  leadiag 
tures  of  Mr.  Lea's  arrangement  and  the  forms  of  the  speUik 

Maboarita.  (Lea.) 
1.  Subgenus.  Unio. 
Having  a  cardinal  and  lateral  tooth. 
« 

Symphynote. 
Example,  Unio  alatus. 


Unio  kUtu. 

a.  part  of  UiB  vigg  of  tho  nlye  brokva  off,  ibowlng  the  lymphyiiote  oliutaiR 
icduoed. 

*  * 

Non-Symphynqte. 
Example,  Unio  Pictorum,  common  in  our  English  riven ; 
shell  and  animal  figured  in  the  article  Conchifeha,  \o1.  mi., 
p.  433. 


Uoiopldaniiii.  (Prom  m  yonng  ■peeimeo.) 
In  Mr.  GaiTMr'i  mmoir  on  the  amaimaf  at  tbe  LunrlUbnnchlate  Conehl 
ftn(pLu.)tbeon  of  UmloFictoram  Itom  the  omrlei  and  bnwchua  ue  len*' 
HntBd  (iStti  of  ui  inch  tbeni).  Abo  the  T«]ve  ot%jamg  Utdo,  thtmiag  tnal 
ib  nncleoi  U  of  the  imnie  ■bape  u  the  aItm  of  tAe  anlmaU  (bund  in  tha 
hnacUm. 

2.  Subgenus.  Margaritana. 
Htttdng  one  tooth  icardiiiat). 
*  » 

Non-Symphynote. 
Example,  Alasmodonta  undulata.  (Say.) 


Alumoihnita  undulata. 
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Symphynote. 
Bumple.  Altumodonia  eoeiplamia.  (BaroM.) 


3.  Subgenus. .  Dipsu. 
-  &a>ing  a  knear  tooth  tmder  the  donal  margin. 

Symphynote  only- 
Eifunpli^  Diptas  pticatut.  (Leach.) 


Subgenus.  Anodoata. 
Hating  no  teeth. 
» 

Sympbynote. 
Xxample*  Symphynota  magniflca.  (Leo.) 


AoodM  fluttatOii. 

PtiTiRK.  (Lea.) 

1,  Sub'jcnus.  Iridina. 
Having  a  crenulaie  dorsal  margin, 

Non-Syinpliynote. 
Exempie,  Iridina  exoUea.    [See  Coicchacia,  rol.  «i 
p.  426.] 

2.  Subf^nns.  Spatka. 
Having  the  dorsal  margin  non-crenulate- 

Npn-Symphynote. 
Bxample.  Iridina  Nilotica.  (Sowerby.) 


SyBphTBOtK  Bafoilea. 

Ncn-SymphynDt*. 

Example.  Anodonta  jltmiaiilit  (Uytflus  flaviatilis  of  So- 
Itoder,  Dillwyn.  &c;  Anodonta  catanacta  of  Say). 


IvUluNnotln. 

Fiieate  Shettti 
Bxainple,  UnU)  plieatut.  (Leiu«ar.) 


NoduloH*  SAelU. 
Bau»)>l«>  Vmo  pttttuliMa-  (Laa.) 


lEsUI^  Vm»  nmfiamtut  (Unw  purpUMi,  9m.fX 
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Spinoui  ShelU. 
Bxample,  Unio  spinoms  (Lea).   N.B.  Bartram  appean 
to  hare  been  the  first  who  discovered  this  Bpecies.   He,  ap- 
parently, found  it  in  the  Mississippi.   See  his  'Travels,* 
p.  4S1. 


Mr.  Leo,  in  his  Tables,  enumerates  323  recent  specie^  as 
■dmttted,  and  29  as  unknown  to  him  ot  doubtful. 

Of  the  subgenus  Unio,  235  recent,  and  20  which  he  has 
not  been  able  to  admit  as  certain.  tEurope.  Asia,  Africa, 
North  Ameriet,  South  America,  New  Holland.  By  for 
most  mbtutdant  in  North  America.) 


Margaritana,  20  admitted,  S  unknown.  (Europe,  North 
America,  South  America,  attd  perhaps  AA-lca.) 
Diptat,  t  recent  (Asia.) 

Jnodmta.  68  admitted;  f  tinktiown  to  Lea.  (Bam>«, 
Asia,  Africa,  North  AmerlA,  Soilth  Amerlw,  New  Hel- 
laml.) 

JridmOt  2  recent.  (Africa.) 

Sfiatha,  (t  recent   (Africa,  South  America.) 

M.  Deahayes  (last  edition  of  Lamarck),  after  reirlewinff 
the  Mate  of  the  question,  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  all 
the  rarious  genera  cannot  form  and  ought  not  to  furm  mora 
than  one  genus,  constituting  singly  the  family  of  the  Naiada. 
He  refets  to  Mr.  Lea's  work  £vourably,  but  charges  him 
with  an  omission  which  would  nave  been  almost  unpardon- 
able In  an  author  who  had  undertaken  a  monograph  of  this 
extensive  fkmily.  It  is  but  common  justice  to  Mr.  Lea  to 
insert  his  conclusive  answer  to  this  char;^ :  *  I  will  be  ex- 
cused,' says  Mr.  Lea,  'in  taking  this  opportunity  to  eoitect 
an  erroneous  impression  on  tlie  mind  of  H.  Deshayes.  He 
aays  that  I  was  not  able  to  examine  the  collection  of  the 
museum  of  Paris.   "Malgr^  cette  imperfection  qu'il  ne 

Kuvait  emplcher,  le  travail  de  M.  Lea  se  recommende  k 
ttention  oes  naturalistes  par  des  observations  jndieieUses, 
des  descriptions  exactes,"  Sec.  It  would  be  strange  indeed 
if,  after  spending  so  many  years  in  the  study  of  this  fkmlly. 
that  I  should  neglect,  while  in  Paris,  to  see  the  coUeelions 
from  which  Lamarck  made  so  many  descriptions.  I  was 
frequently  at  the  museam,  and,  on  one  parttoulu;  oMasion, 
by  appointm^t  of  MM.  Blainville  and  Fdrusaac,  arranged, 
in  the  pnsence  of  these  and  other  gentlemen,  all  the  species 
of  the  Naiades  that  were  in  the  museum,  and  named  tbem ; 
and  also  presented  to  the  museum  about  15  species  which 
were  new  to  that  great  national  institution.  I  also  did  the 
same  thing  for  Baron  F^nissao,  having  designated  every 
specimen  in  his  cabinet  belonging  to  this  &mlly.* 
Fossil.  NAiiU>x. 
Baking  of  jfRodm,  Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby  (Getura)  says 
that  be  does  not  know  of  any  fossil  speciest  unlOss  we  are 
justified  tA  oonsidoring  the  bivalve  from  the  eoal-measunes 
flguroi  in  SoWerby's  '  British  Mineralogy,'  tab.  886.  und«r 
the  name  of  Mytutu  cratsta,  as  an  Anodon. .  This  Mr.  O. 
B.  Sowerbv  states  he  is  unable,  after  examining  the  Speoi' 
mens,  to  demonstrate,  though  he  finds  strong  reason  for 
believing  that  it  may  prove  so.  When  treating,  in  the  seme 
work,  of  the  genuS  l/nio,  the  author  states  that  there  are 
many  fossil  shells,  particularly  in  the  eoal-meaeures.  which 
an  reforrsd  to  this  genus;  and,  he  tliinks,  correctly  so, 
thoii|^h  he  baa  never  been  able  to  consult  the  chancters  of 
the  hinge;  but,  iudging  from  the  oast  of  the  inside,  which 
ia  very  common,  ne  finds  no  difilitence  between  it  and  casts 
that  M  made  from  the  inside  of  recent  Urmttet.  He  does 
not  bawever  feel  authorised  to  pronounoe  the  shell  pub- 
lished in  Min.  Con.,  t.  1 63  ( Unio  crasnsnmtu)^  to  be  an 
Unio;  for  its  binge,  he  observes,  is  far  from  being  charac- 
teristic, and  it  has  not  the  compound  muscular  impression 
of  that  genus.  He  thinks  that  it  agrees  more  nearly  with 
some  of  the  Lamarckian  Cypricardia;  at  the  same  time 
he  confesses  bis  doubts  about  the  probability  of  that  genus 
being  ultimately  adopted.  His  attention  appears  to  have 
been  next  drawn  to  Unio  Litteri,  U.  kybridus,  condnnus 
and  others  figured  in  Min.  Con.,  and  placed  in  the  oolitic 
series  by  Conybeare  and  Phillips;  and,  in  confirmation  of 
some  of  the  observations  recorded  in  their  *  Outlines,*  he 
remarks  that  these,  together  with  Unio  craaaivsadus  (Min. 
Con.,  1. 185),  all  want  some  of  the  principal  distinguishing 
marks  of  the  Unio,  and,  judging  even  from  their  hinf^cs, 
he  remarks  that  we  shoula  certainly  hesitate  to  place  them 
with  Unio.  He  adds  that  he  has  never  seen  any  perfect 
specimen  of  the  shell  published  as  Unio,  from  the  fresh- 
water formation ;  but  if  he  may  be  allowed  to  decide  from 
such  fragments  as  he  bad  examined,  and  from  its  geolo- 
gical position,  be  should  hardly  feel  a  doubt  upon  the  sub- 
ject. Notwithstanding  however  what  he  has  above  ad- 
vanced, he  concludes  by  observ  ing  that  he  must  still  consider 
the  existence  either  of  Unio  Qr  Anodon  in  any  bed  below 
the  chalk,  except  the  coal- measures,  as  exceedingly  pro- 
blematical. M.  Dcshayes  {Tables)  makes  the  number  of 
fossil  species  of  Unio  (teriiary),  2  ;  of  Anodon,  1 ;  of  Hyria, 
none ;  and  of  Iridina,  none.  In  the  last  edition  of  Lamarck 
he  records  i  of  Unio —  U  cottcinnus  (Sow.),  from  the  inferior 
oolite  near  Banbury,  in  Oxfordshire,  and  Unio  kybri<Ui* 
(Sow.)  from  the  Notlingbamshire  beds ;  both  from  Afin.  Con, 
Dr.  Hantell  records  a  Unio  iBtii.  Mtn.,  t.  500)  from  the 
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plastic  clay  (Castle  Hill,  neu  Newhaven),  and  Umme* 
porrectus,  comprettus,  aaiiguus,  aduncus,  and  cord^ormis, 
from  the  Tilgate  beds  (middle  division).  Also  iMio  an- 
tigtau  from  the  Aabbumbam  beds  (lower  division  of  the 
Hutiogs  deposits).  Professor  Fhillips  (Yorkshire)  enu- 
merates Vhionea  Luteri,  condnnut,  vnAcrataiutculm,  from 
the  liu;  peregrinus  from  the  cornbcaah;  and  abduettu 
from  the  infi^r  oolite  and  marlstoDe.  Mr.  Lonsdale 
(ooUtio  diatrict  of  Bath)  records  Unio  concinruu  from  the 
alluvium  (Weston)  and  from  the  inferior  oolite  (Widcombe 
Hill);  and  an  unnamed  Uniof  from  the  Kellowaya rock 
(Christian  Malford).  Dr.  Fitton,  in  his  table  (Strata  beloto 
the  Chalk)  notes  Unionea  aebmctu,  anti<fuw,  compressm, 
cordtformis,  Chudterii,  MSnteUii,  Martini,  porrecius,  sub- 
tnmcatut,  a  species  not  distinct,  a  large  new  species,  and 
some  other  species  probably  new,  from  the  Weald  clay, 
Hastings  sand,  and  Furbeck  beds.  Mr.  Lea  gives  21  as 
the  number  of  fossil  Uniones,  and  one  (doubtful)  of  ^nocfon. 

*«*  The  last-named  author,  in  his  arrangement  founded 
on  the  form  of  the  hinge,  has  deemed  it  better  not  to  adopt 
D'Orbigny's  genus  Mycetopoda  [Mycetofoda]  established 
on  the  natur^  character  of  the  animal.  In  its  perforating 
habit  it  resembles,  accordin|^  to  Mr.  Lea,  his  Vriio  orient, 
vhieh  buries  itself  about  12  lodkes  below  the  suc&cse  of  the 
suid  in  which  it  lives. 

The  genera  Dtplodont  Triplodant  &c.  of  Spix  can  hardly 
be  allowed  to  stand. 

NAI'ADSS,  otherwise  called  Nmade<x  and  Fttmales,  are 
aquatic  plants  forming  a  small  natural  order  of  Endogens, 
remarkable  for  the  unusual  simplicity  of  their  organization. 
As  thev  live  constantly  below  water,  they  require  no  epider- 
mis, and  therefore  the  leaves  consist  of  nothing  more  than 
the  mesophlcBum,  or  central  stratum  of  parenchyma.  Their 
sexes  are  usually  separate,  and  sometimes  on  different 
plants.  Their  floral  envelopes  are  either  deficient  or  in  the 
ferm  of  a  membranous  tunic  or  cup,  or  consist  of  scales, 
to  the  face  of  which  anthers  or  carpels  adhere.  The  latter 
are  either  solitary  or  in  pairs  or  fours,  one-seeded,  one- 
celled,  with  the  ovule  generally  pendulous  from  ^e  central 
suture.  Their  fruit  is  usually  indehiscent  and  nut-like, 
but  sometimes  it  is  3-valved  or  itregulariy  ruptured.  The 
embryo  has  no  albumen,  and  consists  of  avwy  large  radicle, 
usually  fblded  up,  and  containing  a  slender  pliunute  lying 
in  the  cavi^  so  mrmed. 

These  plants  are  inoonspicuous  objects,  inhabiting  both 
fi-esh  and  sail  water  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  In  this  coun- 
try, the  genera  Potamogeton,  a  common  inhabitant  of  rivers 
and  ponds,  elevating  its  little  brown  spikes  of  flowers  above 
water  during  the  time  of  fertilisation;  Zannidiellia,  a 
thread-shaped  plant,  with  minpte  axillary  flowers,  constantly 
submersed ;  and  Zostera,  or  sea-wraok,  with  Img,  nanow, 
riband-like  leaves,  inhabiting  ssluaries  of  the  sea,  are  the 
most  common. 


NAIA'DS  (Ncuo&c.  Nqi&c)  were  female  deities  in  the 
Greek  and  Roman  mythology,  who  were  supposed  to  pre- 
side over  rivers,  brooks,  and  springs.  They  are  represented 
as  young  and  beautiful  nynyths  (Hom.,  Od^  xiiL  103),  of 
whom  Mffl^  according  to  Virgil,  was  the  moat  lov^y  ii^t 
vi.  21).  Ma^yof  the  heroes  of  the  Homeric  poems  are 
described  as  the  offltprin^  of  Naiads. 

According  to  Paosanias  (viiL  4,  $  2),  the  Naiads  were 
called,  by  the  Arcadians,  Dryaiies  and  Epimeliadn. 
[Nymphs.] 

NAI^N.  [NAiaNSHiRB.] 

NAIRNSHIRE,  a  small  county  in  the  northern  high- 
lands of  Scotland.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Moray 
Frith,  on  the  east  by  Elginshire,  on  the  south-east  by  a  de- 
tached portion  of  Inverness-sbire,  on  the  south  by  a  detached 
portion  of  Elginshire,  and  on  the  south-west  and  west  by 
Inverness-shire.  It  is  situated  between  57°  21'  and  57" 
N.  lat.,  and  between  3°  40'  and  4"  5'  W.  long.  lu  form  is 
insular ;  the  greatest  length  is,  from  north  by  east  to  south 
by  west,  from  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  coast  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cairn  Glaschum  and  the  Lwnach  hills, 
20  miles;  the  greatest  breadth,  at  right  angles  to  the 
length,  is,  txnm  the  neighbourhood  of  CuUo&n  Muir  to 
the  ne^fabourhood  of  Loch-an-Tulloch  in  Blginshire, 
sixteen  miles.  The  area  of  the  county  is  given  by  Dr. 
Playfair  (Detcription  qf  Scotland)  and  by  Mr.  MacCul* 
loch  (Statistical  Aocouni  qf  the  Brit.  Empire)  at  198  square 
miles;  the  population,  by  the  census  of  1831,  was  9354. 
Two  detached  portions  belong  to  the  county,  the  district  of 
Ferintosh  or  Fairntosh,  near  Dingwall  in  Ross-shiie,  and 
Dunmoglass  in  Invemess-shire.  These  detached  parts  are 
not,  we  believe,  comjtrehended  in  the  measurements  given 
above;  but  the  population  is  included  in  the  foregoing 
number.  It  is  one  of  the  least  of  the  Scottish  counties  in 
extent,  and  is  exceeded  in  population  by  all  the  othera,  ex- 
cept Kinross  and  Selkirk,  and  perhaps  Cromarty,  the  popu- 
lation of  which  is  not  distinguiihed  in  the  Rebun  Cpmu  uat 
of  Ross., 

The  southern  part  of  the  county  is  hilly ;  the  hills  form 
two  irregular  groups,  separated  by  the  river  Flndhorn, 
which  flows  through  the  county.  The  principal  aummits 
are  Ben  Bui,  Cairn  Our,  Craigerachan,  and  tiw  T.<<^>nai'li, 
all  on  the  border  towards  Invemess-shire ;  Cum  Glaschum 
and  Cairn  Dui,  on  the  border  toward  Elginshire.  The 
valley  between  the  two  groups  of  hills  in  which  Uie  Find- 
hora  flows  is  called  Strath.dem.  Along  the  coast,  which 
extends  about  eight  mile»  ft-om  east  by  north  to  west  by 
south,  is  a  narrow  border  of  level  country  extending  inland 
from  one  to  six  miles.  The  hill  country  belongs  to  one  of 
the  least  interesting  and  least  frequented  parts  of  the  hi^- 
lands. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Findhom  and  the  Naini,which 
both  rise  in  Inveraess-shire,  and  flow  through  the  county  in 
a  north-east  direction.  The  Naim  has  about  eleven  miles 
of  its  course  within  or  upon  the  border  of  Nairnshire,  and 
fitlls  into  tiie  Moray  F(ith  at  the  burgh  of  Nairn.  It  is  a 
stream  of  little  consequence ;  its  mouth  forms  an  indifferent 
harbour,  and  the  salmon-fishery  in  its  waters  is  of  no  great 
value.  Its  name  in  the  Celtic  language  is  Uieg  Ifeame, 
*  the  water  of  alders  ;*  from  this  has  been  derived  its  usual 
Resignation,  which  it  has  communicated  to  the  burgh,  and 
tiirough  it  to  the  shire.  The  Findhom  has  about  eleven 
miles  of  its  course  in  this  coun^,  throiu;h  which  it  passes 
to  enter  Elginshire,  where  it  has  its  outnlL  A  number  of 
small  streams  flow  into  these  rivers,  especially  into  the 
Findhom.  There  are  a  few  small  lakes  or  lochs.  The 
largest  is  the  Lake  of  the  Clans,  about  a  mile  long  and  half 
a  mile  broad,  about  four  miles  south-west  of  the  burgh  of 
Naim ;  Aanlocb,  near  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  coast, 
is  rather  longer  than  the  Lake  of  the  Clans,  but  not  quite  so 
brood.  The  other  lakes  are  muA  smaller. 

The  mineral  treasures  of  ^e  county  are  not  great  There 
is  abundance  of  marl,  which  is  valuable  for  manure,  but  is 
little  used.  Expectations  were  once  entwtained  ot  flniling 
coal.  A  quarry  of  dark  blue  stone,  which  is  inflammable, 
is  worked ;  it  neither  loses  bulk  nor  is  pulvwiaBd  by  fire. 
There  is  freestone  in  Naim  parish,  and  a  few  men  are  em- 
ployed in  the  quarries.   Peat  is  dug. 

The  soil  is  diversified.  In  ihe  eastern  part  of  the  levd 
tract  along  the  coast  it  is  generally  a  rich  loam  on  a  sandy 
or  gravelly  bottom :  in  the  western  part  it  is  eithw  a  stiff  rich 
clay  or  a  sharp  gravelly  mould.  In  the  mountainous  district 
it  is  chiefly  a  sandy  l««B,g^e3^.P^b^g¥^* 
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The  climate  in  ttoM  part  is  cold  and  stormy,  and  the  crops 
are  later  than  alone  the  coast,  where  the  temperature  is 
more  favourable.  Yet  the  crops  are  rarely  if  ever  cut  off 
by  fltost,  nor  are  they  matoiaUy  retarded  by  the  satumnal 
rains. 

Tub  Bgrioultare  of  Nairnshire  is  ina  W]rbaekwazd  state. 
About  twenty  or  thir^  yean  ainoe  the  fluins  vm  small 
and  the  tenantry  poor.  Uoatttfthem  held  their  fiums  with- 
out leases.  These  poorer  tenants  fbllowed  the  routine  of 
agricultural  practice,  which  had  been  long  established;  but 
the  richer  tenants  and  the  proprietors  were  more  willing  to 
break  through  the  sbaeUes  of  cnstun  and  to  introduce  im- 
provements. The  proportionof  arable  land  was  small,  espe- 
cially in  the  Highland  district,  and  almost  the  whole  county 
was  unenclosed.  Manure,  formed  of  dung  mixed  with  turf 
or  sand,  was  accumulated  by  means  of  sheep,  which  on  the 
small  iarms  (on  nearly  all  of  which  a  small  flock  was  kept) 
were  housed  every  night;  and  also  by  means  of  some  black 
cattle  and  horses.  This  manure  was  spread  over  a  portion, 
perhaps  a  fourth,  of  the  fiurm,  which  portion,  after  three 
plougnings,  was  sown  with  bear  or  big,  and  this  crop  was 
succeed  by  two  or  three  suocesuve  crops  of  oat^  A  small 
plot  was  allowed  for  potatoes,  and  occasionally  a  patch  for 
growing  flax  ibr  domestic  use.  When,  as  fre<}uently  hap- 
pened, the  land  became  too  much  overrun  with  weeds  to 
afibrd  an  adequate  return,  it  was  left  waste  for  one  or  two 
years,  and  the  horses  and  cows  wees  turned  in  to  feed  upon 
it;  aftw  which  it  was  again  brought  into  cultivation,  as 
above  described.  The  tenantry  were  allowed  pasturage  for 
their  cattle,  either  in  the  open  down  along  shore  or  in  the 
unenclosed  moors  near  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  The 
more  opulent  farmers  had  introduced  fallows  into  their 
practice,  and  cultivated  the  artificial  ^;rasses  and  other  green 
crops.  The  poor  farmers  made  their  own  carts  and  agri- 
cultural implements,  which  were  consequently  of  very  inferior 
construction.  ' 

There  are  in  the  county  about  8000  acres  of  natural  wood 
and  4000  acres  at  plantations.  The  woodknds  are  chiefly 
on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  and  their  tributary  streams. 

The  poBuUtioD  of  the  ooun^  in  1 S31  was  thus  olassifled : 
2074  inhaoited  homes ;  2346  fiunilies ;  of  which  742  fcrnilisB 
ware  chiefly  employed  in  agriculture ;  487.&milies  in  trade, 
manuftctures,  and  handicrafts ;  and  1017  families  in  other 
occupations :  the  population  consisted  of  4307  males  and 
5047  females;  total,  9354. 

There  are  no  manufiuitures  carried  on  in  tlie  county  ex- 
cept that  of  woollen  cloth,  which  in  1831  employed  about 
50  men,  who  converted  yam  into  cloth  for  femily  use.  The 


Nairn ;  and  532  men  were  engaged  in  retail  trade  or  in 
handicrafts,  chiefly  earpenten,  masona,  shoemakers,  tailon, 
and  smiths. 

The  county  has  no  other  subdivisions  than  parishes,  of 
which  it  contains  three  entire,  and  portions  of  ssven  others, 
the  remaining  parts  of  which  are  in  Invemen,  Elgin,  Ross, 
or  Cromarty^ire,  and  most  of  them  in  the  first  ■ 

There  is  only  one  town  in  the  ahire,  the  toytl  burgh  of 
Nairn,  situated  on  the  west  side  the  river  Nairn,  near  its 
mouth.  It  appears  to  have  been  founded  by  William  the 
Lion  (who  reigned  from  1165  to  1214),  and  was  originally 
called  Invernaren.  The  town  was  afterwards  granted  by 
Robert  Bruce  (who  reigned  from  1306  to  1329)  to  the 
earl  of  Ross,  Lord  of  the  Isles,  under  whoso  descendants 
It  probably  continued  till  a.d.  1475.  The  site  of  the 
more  anUent  town  was  at  some  distance  from  that  of 
the  present  town :  this  change  has  resulted  from  the  gra- 
dual advance  of  the  sea  upon  the  land,  and  the  shifting  of 
the  bed  of  the  river.  The  ruins  of  the  antient  castle  which 
defended  the  town  have  been  long  covered  by  the  sea ;  but 
tbir^  yean  ago  tome  of  the  older  inhabitants  remonbered 
to  have  seen  them  at  spring-tides.  The  prMent  town  con- 
sists of  one  principal  street  parallel  to  the  river,  and  of  a 
number  of  smaller  streets  or  lanes  l«anching  f^om  it  at 
right  angles.  Some  new  streets  of  greater  regularity  have 
b&n  laid  out  on  the  north  side  of  the  town,  near  the  shore ; 
but  little  pn^esB,  if  any,  has  been  made  in  building  theuL 
The  kirk  ties  back  from  the  maia  street  near  the  river ;  the 
town-hall,  a  part  of  which  is  used  as  the  burgh  and  county 
prison,  is  in  the  main  street;  it  was  rebuilt  about  twenty 
years  since.  There  are  two  dissenting  places  of  worship. 
There  is  a  bridge  over  the  Nairn. 

Considerable  expense  was  inourred,  some  time  since,  in 
forming  a  harbonr;  but  the  gxaat  floods  of  1829  almost 


ruined  it,  so  that  it  is  now  only  accessible  to  vessels  of  verr 
small  tonnage.  The  trade  of  the  town,  which  never  extended 
be^nd  the  supply  of  a  small  district  round,  has  been  much 
injured  by  the  ruin  of  the  harbour.  Nairn  is  a  place  of 
some  resort  as  a  bathing-place,  and  several  villas  have  been 
erected  in  the  ndghbourhood.  Some  coal  and  Vaaaa  am 
imported,  and  a  number  of  boats  are  eneagad  in  the  her^ 
ring  fishery.  Hie  bu^h  and  parish,  which  comprehends 
an  extensive  rural  distxiot,  oontained,  by  titB  census  of  1821, 
679  inhabited  houses  and  3228  inhabitants ;  by  that  of  1831, 
731  inhabited  houses  and  3266  inhabitants :  38  of  the  houses 
were  assessed  at  10^  a  year  value  or  upwards,  and  more 
than  60  were  estimated  to  be  worth  10^  a  year  or  more. 
There  is  a  weekly  market:  and  six  stated  fairs  are  held  in 
the  vear. 

The  burgh  of  Nairn  belongs  to  the  Inverness  district  of 
buighs,  which  comprehends  Inverness,  Fortrose,  Forres,  ana 
Nairn,  an^  returns  one  member.  The  number  of  council- 
lors, OS  determined  by  act  3  &  4  Will.  IV.,  c  76,  is  9  ;  the 
number  of  registered  voters  is  above  60.  The  yearly  revenue 
of  the  corporation  is  upwards  of  1402. ;  the  expenditure 
about  10/.  mwe.  The  whole  of  the  trades  make  but  one 
corporation.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  burgh  magistrates  has 
dwindled  to  the  cognisance  of  petty  thefts  and  assaults. 

Several  Roman  coins  have  hem  discovered  at  Nairn, 
((^lisle,  Thp.  Diet,  qf  Scotland.) 

Auldearn,  a  parish,  the  kirk  of  which  is  about  two  milas 
south-east  of  Nairn,  is  a  burgh  of  barony.  The  parish  had, 
in  1831,  330  inhabited  houses  and  1613  inhabitants. 

Nairnshire  is  united  under  one  sheriff  with  El^jnsbire  - 
the  sheriff,  as  in  the  other  counties  of  Scotland,  is  a  paid 
l(%al  functionary  or  judge,  with  extensive  jurisdiction  in 
civil  cases  and  more  restricted  jurisdiction  in  criminal 
cases.  (MacCalloch*B  Statigtical  Aeeovnt  tka  Brituk 
Empire.) 

Ijiere  is  little  crime  in  the  countv,  and  that  little  is  de- 
creasing, tsom  greater  decision  in  enforcing  the  laws  against 
smugg^ti^  and  from  the  growth  of  self-respect,  the  result 
of  the  inereased  dviliiMion  of  the  people.  Petty  assaults 
and  other  breaches  of  the  peaosb  aunost  all  arising  flran 
drunkenness,  are  the  most  common  offenoes.  Drunkenness 
is  however  diminishing;  but  the  condition  of  the  people  is 
much  depressed.  Most  of  the  adults  are  able  to  read,  and 
the  men  ean  generally  write.  {Second  Report  qflnepe^ire 
qfPritofu.) 

There  is  much  suffering  among  the  people  from  poverty . 
in  the  parish  of  Nairn  alone,  in  1 836,  200  persons  were  on 
the  poor-n^.  The  condition  of  the  able-bodied  labourer  has 


coast  fishery  gave  employment  to  127  men  in  the  parish  of*  however  improved.   There  is  a  savings'  bank  near.  Nairn. 


Potatoes  and  herrings  form  a  considerable  portion  of  the  food 
of  the  poorer  classes.  * 

Hie  three  parishes  which  are  wholly  within  the  county, 
and  two  of  those  which  are  partly  within  it,  are  in  the  pres- 
bytery of  Naiijp ;  the  remamder  of  those  which  are  partly 
in  the  connty  are  severally  in  the  presbyteries  of  Invamass, 
Forres,  and  Dingwall.  The  presbytery  of  Dingwall  is  in 
the  synod  of  Ross ;  the  otiwr  presbyteries  are  in  tba  synod 
of  Moray. 

For  parliamentary  purposes  the  county  is  united  witii 
that  of  Elgin:  the  two  return  one  member.  Before  the 
Reform  Act,  Nairnshire  returned  a  member  alternately 
with  C^mar^shire. 

This  county  was  formerly  included  in  the  district  of 
Moray.  It  contains  some  antiquiti^  of  which  the  most 
interesting  is  (balder  or  Cawdor  Castle,  the  antient  seat  of 
the  thanes  of  (Cawdor*  In  this  building  tradition  has  fixed 
the  scene  of  the  murdw  of  Duncan  by  Maobeth,  and  the 
very  bed  in  which  he  was  murdered  is  professedly  shown ; 
but  the  tower,  which  alone  rei^ains  of  the  old  castle,  and  to 
which  u  attaciied  a  more  modem  buildings  is  obviously  itf 
later  date  than  the  transaction  oonneeted  with  it,  In  tha 
parish  of  Nairn  are  the  vestiges  of  an  antient  fortress,  called 
CaieUe  FUmlaht  i».  Finlay^  C^de ;  and  at  no  great  dis- 
tance are  the  remains  of  the  castle  of  Rait,  the  seat  of  the 
Cummins.  Below  this  castle  there  is  a  place  called  Knock- 
na-GiUan  or  Knoch-na-Oillaw,  i.e.  *tne  hill  where  the 
young  men  were  killed.'  It  takca  its  name  from  the  slaugh- 
ter,  by  the  Cummins,  of  eighteen  of  the  clan  Macintosh 
with  whom  they  had  a  feud. 

In  the  year  1645  the  low  country,  the  people  of  which 
favoured  the  Covenanters,  was  ravaged  by  Montrose,  who 
destroyed  the  fishermen's  boats,  and  nets.  Tha  CQTapanHn* 
under  General  Hunyor  Urry^SSWl^n^ VfXiSwi 
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MMr  NUn,  but  were  lMttt«n  with  the  loU  of  2000  ttieli. 
MtftttnMe  burnt  the  towns  of  Elgin  and  Nairn. 

Itl  the  Rebellion  of  1746-46  the  royal  army  in  putiult  of 
the  Pretender'^  forces  orossed  the  county.  The  battle  of 
Otdloden  was  fought  just  beyond  the  boundarjr,  in  the 
eountjr  of  Inverness. 

(PlaTftlit's  DettrtpttaH  tf  SaAlOlldi  BMOua  Seot- 
hnd;  MaeCulloeh'a  SMuHeal  AeeduM  VtB  SriHth 
BMpire  f  Mwieipai  and  Bomidarp  CmmUHoiur^  Beport* 
and  other  Parliamentary  Patiers ;  Oarliile's  Tdp.  Ditt.  qf 
Sooilattd.) 

NAKED  SEEDS.  ThU  name  vaA  anplied  hf  Llnnffias 
to  a  small  form  of  ft-uit  which  dOe«  not  dlrectljr  bear  a  style 
at  tbe  apex,  and  which  had  the  appearance  of  a  seed,  as  hi 
the  Sage,  the  Dead-nettle,  the  Borage,  &c. :  such  ftnlts  are 
noW  called  tpermidia  by  many  writers.  Naked  seeds 
strictly  so  named  are  seeds  which  are  fertilised  by  immedi- 
ate contact  with  pollen,  and  which  have  no  pericarpial 
covering :  they  aie  at  present  known  only  in  the  great  class 
ef  GrmnoBpermd,  that  is  to  say,  in  Conifene,  Cyoadaeen, 
and  jLoranthacesB.  It  however  sometimes  happens  that 
weds  burst  through  their  pericarp,  after  the  uuiuence  of 
Ihe  pcdlen  baa  bean  oommunieated  to  them»  and  lonebeflire 
their  maturatioa,  aa  in  LeonUee  thalietroidet.  £t  tneh 
eases  they,  are,  sbiotly  speaking,  naked,  bat  wit  in  the  tense 
in  which  the  term  is  usually  applied. 

NAKHICHEVAN.  [GsoRaiA.] 

NAKHIMOV.  AKIM  NIKOIvAETITCR.  a  Russian 
poet,  was  bom  at  Kharkov,  of  wealthy  parents,  in  1782,  and 
educated  at  the  nniversl^  of  Moscow.  Acoording  to  the 
uiual  costom  ttf  that  period,  he  entered  the  military  service 
ftt  an  early  age,  hot  did  not  long  continue  in  it ;  fbr,  on  the 
new  university  being  opened  at  Kharkov,  he  enrolled  him- 
aelf  among  the  students,  fttld  applied  himself  to  literature 
with  such  zeal  and  diligence  as  to  excite  general  astonish- 
ment. Having  taken  his  degree,  he  retired  to  bis  own 
eatate  to  indcdge  m  that  fUtnew  of  literary  eqlojmiMit 
#hidi  Ins  llnrttilie  permitted  himi  and  in  that  domestic 
eonety  which  he  ibwtly  after  secured  to  himself  by  his 
union  with  a  verj'  attiebto  ydung  ladjr.  Thus  eminently 
flmmred  in  every  respeot,  the  tranquil  nlietty  of  his  Hfe  met 
with  no  other  Interruption  than  that  of  a  premature  death, 
fM"  he  was  suddenly  carried  off  bf  a  favor,  July  17-29, 1814, 
in  the  S8nd  year  of  his  age,  leavug  behind  htm  two  iulknt 
children,  to  whom  he  had  looked  as  pledges  d  the  inereAiing 
happiness  in  store  ftir  him. 

Though  of  amiable  disposition  and  possessed  of  a  fUnd  of 
good  sense  and  philosophy,  Nakhimov  had  many  singulari- 
ties, and  was  at  times  morbidly  shy  even  among  his  most 
intimate  aequatntanoe.  Another  trait  in  his  cbaraoter  was 
his  singular  diffideifte'of  his  own  literary  talents,  notwlth- 
etanding  that  hi»  favourite  eubjeets^  and  those  in  which  he 
base  Meoeeded,  were  of  a  eatirioal  oast.  This  turn  fbr 
efctutio  observation  diaplaye  itself  also  in  his  ^Vablei,'  whiA 
«f«  mnarkable  ftr  tli^f  epigrammatic  point  Besides  his 
tatires  in  verse,  he  wrote  many  pieces  in  prose  that  partake 
ttereorlese  of  Ae  same  spirit,  more  partkulaily  titatentiUed 
*  The  Speaking  Monkeys,*  which  was  composed  in  derision 
0f  the  attempted  oonquest  of  Russia  by  Napc^eon,  and 
which  may  challenge  comparison  with  Voitate's*  Kicrome- 
gos.'  A  ^ort  memoir  of  him,  with  a  eritieal  notice  of  hia 
chief  productions,  was  published  at  St  Fetbttfntfgtn  161% 
hyDr.  Moslovltch. 

NAME.  [Noun.]' 
'  NAMBN.  [NAinnL] 

NAMES.  Proper,  are  words  by  which  single  dtfjeots 
are  denoted,  as  eountries,  rivers,  towns,  meni  &o. 

But  when  we  apeak  of  proper  names,  we  mean,  more 
V4tially,  tbe  names  of  men ;  and  on  this  subject,  to  which 
Httle  attention  baa' hitherto  beMi  paid*  and  eapeeiaily  such 
proper  names  as  appear  among  onrsalveit  It  is  our  intention 
Id  oflSsr  a  few  observationB. 

In  the  primitive  state  of  soraety,  as  eoon  as  men  weie  ad 
Jkr  advanead  as  to  find  the  eonvenienea  of  having  a  verbal 
denotation  of  the  Ittdlviduala  who  eampoaed  a  trib^  tbe  rule 
would  nndoubtedly  bd,  *  one  man,  one  word :'  we  see  this  to  be 
the  case  in  the  uncivilized  tribes ;  and  as  man  is  jnesented 
to  us  in  very  early  historic  periods,  we  still  see  tbe  same 
system  prevailing.  In  the  Hebrew  genealogies,  which  asoend 
mnch  higher  than  any  which  possess  the  slightest  idaim  to 
eiur  respect  in  any  otlier  nation*  we  find  a  single  unrd,  as 
7«nkA,  Mnham^Smben^Aanm,  Dmid,  Sohmon,  the  only 
MgtMtied  af  the  penona  whom  thoea  woids  call  up  bafon 


us ;  and  if  in  any  instance  there  is  any  deviation  from  the 
rule,  it  hi  for  some  special  reason,  and  we  see  it  to  ba  an  ex- 
ception to  what  was  the  usual  practice. 

In  tiie  other  nations,  the  fothers  of  European  civiliiation, 
it  was  the  same,  EgypC  Syria,  Persia,  and  Greece ;  one  per- 
aon,  one  woM :  ana  so  in  the  earliest  periods  te  whieh  we 
ean  aaeetidinthebiitoryttf  the  latin  nation,  we  hava  rardy 
mote  than  one  word  to  denote  one  individual,  or  if  there  is 
a  Second  word  employed,  it  heepeaka  an  or^n  in  something 
which  is  apart  ftom  tbe  simple,  oolloquial,  and  usual  desig- 
nation of  himi 

In  the  Oeltic  and  German  natloDs  it  appears  to  have 
been  the  same;  Artninita,  AriovUtut,  and  the  like:  and 
in  Britain,  Catactactu.  Tbe  Saxons  Were  a  nation  in  whom 
this,  tbe  primitive  system.  Was  still  prevalent,  not  only  when 
they  first  established  a  colony  in  Britain)  but  during  the  whole 
period  when  the  descendants  of  Hengtst  held  the  supreme 
authority  in  this  island.  Persons  do,  to  be  sure,  present 
themselves  in  the  pages  of  historians  with  such  additions  as 
Har^/botf .  IrofUide,  but  it  may  be  reasonably  doubted 
whether  these  terms  can  be  properly  n^vded  aa  noma, 
utd  if  it  is  admitted  that  they  may  be  sneb,  still  these  are 
only  exceptions,  the  great  mass  of  the  Saxon  popnlation, 
of  whatever  rank,  having  hut  one  tingle  word  by  lAiiefa  the 
indlvidnal  was  denoted,  snob  aa  Av^redt  Gurlk^ 

t^,  TbiH,  Harold,  and  the  tike. 

As  nations  advanced  in  refinement,  the  names  of  the  In- 
dividuals comprising  them  became  more  complex.  Amongst 
the  Romans,  ror  instance,  we  have  Ptiiliu*  ComeUu*  Sci- 
pio  Afrieanut,  Caiui  JuU'us  Cmar,  PubUta  Ooidm*  Niuo; 
and  names  of  this  class  formed  tbe  nda,  at  least  in  fiunilies 
which  were  f^.  The  slaves  pmhaUy  mnained  with  the 
single  word  only. 

We  have  not  room  to  enter  into  an  examination  of  the 
principle  on  which  this  new  form  of  personal  denomination 
was  constructed.  A  uniform  principle,  like  that  very  valua- 
ble one  on  whidi  our  own  personal  nomenclature  is  at  pre- 
asnt  eonstrueted.  peifai^  did  not  aklat,  so  tfau  (tnr  itreeent 
system  la  rathef  to  be  r^iarded  aa  the  biventien  of  modem 
nadonsi  than  as  borrowed  by  thMd  from  any  (tf  the  sukins 
of  more  antieot  dvUisation. 

The  principle  ef  the  modem  system  of  personal  nometieila- 
tnre  in  our  own  nation  is  this :  to  have  one  noma  Ibr  tile 
individual,  joined  to  a  second  name,  wbidi  is  common  to 
some  particular  stirps  in  the  great  English  flunily  to  which 
he  belongs.  Wo  call  the  two  the  ttoifie  and  the  tttrmme. 
We  think  in  these  days  much  more  of  the  latter  tlian  tit 
the  f<Miner.  But  in  the  more  solemn  acta  of  our  Uvea,  we 
find  the  proper  consequence  given  to  that  which  is  indeed 
the  name ;  in  baptism,  in  elementary  Christian  instruction, 
at  marriage,  when  the  name  is  the  thing  in  question,  it  is 
that  which  is  properly  the  name,  and  not  tbe  surname,  which 
is  pronounced ;  jMn,  Riahardi  Atme.  We  may  find  in 
books,  even  down  to  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  eentut}*, 
that  oMalogues  and  indexes  aie  sometimes  so  ooasiructe^ 
that  ttie  nameii  and  not  tlie  aumamea,  are  ranged  in  alpha- 
betical order.  PhiUps'a  *  Theatrum  Poetamm '  presents  a 
late  instance. 

Tbe  value  of  this  principle  lies  here :  that  it  ia  a  simple 
and  easy  mode  of  showing,  to  some  extent  to  what  fimi^ 
an  individual  heltmgs ;  it  promotes  family  union ;  but  it*, 
chief  advantOjge  lies  m  the  fiscilities  whidi  it  affoida  for  con- 
ducting inquiries  into  the  condition  of  the  aaoestors  of  per- 
sons who  may  feel  any  curiosity  on  the  subject,  which, 
without  the  indications  afforded  by  identity  of  surname,  could 
be  attended  with  very  little  success,  wtien  it  was  attempted 
to  asoend  beyond  the  recollections  of  penons  still  living. 

This  mode  of  designation,  we  believe,  prevails  in  most  other 
countries  of  modem  Europe.  In  Engiand  it  ia  almost  the 
universal  plan.  The  royal  lioiaeof  England  fccma  an  excep- 
tion, an  unchangeable  suraame  having  never  been  adopted 
by  them.  In  tliis  respect  the  house  of  Brunawiok  ia  like  the 
Iwuaes  ct  Baxe*  Nassau,  Bourbon,  Orleans,  and  a  ftw  others, 
springing  from  the  pwsons  who  were  of  prime  note  in  that 
state  of  society  when  the  rule  was,  *  one  person,  one  wotd,'  and 
being  aftmrwards  too  conspicuotu  by  rank  and  station  to 
need  any  such  ordinary  mode  of  distinction  as  that  which 
the  adoption  of  an  invariable  addition  to  the  name  would 
have  given  them.  This  was  (mce  not  peculiar  to  the  roya. 
house  of  England  in  this  island  (the  Stnarts,  it  may  be  ob- 
served, and  perhaps  the  Tudora,  hut  not  the  Plantagenets. 
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regal  dinii^).  ftr  tbe  earls,  in  the  tint  two  orthree  oentnries, 
seem  afao  to  have  disdained  a  practice  vhich  astimilated 
them  too  nearly  to  tbe  classes  next  below  them.  Thus  the 
persons  distinguished  in  Domesday  Book  a«  Comitet,  are 
Comes  -Hugo,  Comes  Rogenu;  and  never,  we  beliere,  with 
names  of  addition  which  descended  to  their  posterity.  But 
all  these  tp-eat  houses  have  become  long  ago  extinct. 

There  is  also  an  exception  to  the  mooem  rule,  of  another 
kind.  There  are  stUl  some  remote  and  rudely-eultiTated 
dbtrlets,  in  which  the  inhabitants  are  better  known  hr  some 
Atf-nafit0,  as  of  the  bouse  \xl  which  they  lire,  or  as  the  son 
of  some  person  well-knomi.  than  by  any  nnvar^nng  addition 
to  tbnr  name  properly  so  called.  This  is  said  still  (or  at 
least  very  lately)  to  be  the  case  in  some  parts  of  Yorkshire 
and  lAHcasbire,  end  is  certainly  the  case- in  parts  of  Wales, 
but  it  is  probable  that  the  extension  of  education  vill  bring 
all  parts  of  tbis  Island  into  subjugation  to  a  plan  which  has 
such  obvious  conTeoience. 

iritis  inquired  when  the  system  on  which  we  now  proceed 
was  first  adopted,  the  Act  which  has  just  bnen  stated,  that 
even  now  the  system  is  not  universally  preralent,  will  show, 
what  is  indeed  tbe  fhct,  that,  like  many  other  things,  it  has 
made  its  way  by  degrees.  There  is  no^  we  believe,  a  single 
instance  before  the  Conquest  of  persons  in  genealogical  suc- 
cession hearing  the  same  surname ;  and  it  is  also  quite  cer- 
tain that  in  the  mass  of  tbe  peculation  of  Sn^nd  after  the 
Conquest,  the  descendants  of  the  Saxon  population,  there 
ean  rarely,  if  ever,  be  shown  an  instance  of  suoeessive  in- 
dividuals of  the  same  fttniily  bein^  distinguished  by  the 
same  surname  in  the  two  centuries  immediately  succeedio^ 
the  Conquest.  We  have  indeed  but  imperfect  means  oi 
pursuing  the  inquiry  for  those  two  centuries.  The  names 
of  the  people  of  thoso  centuries  lie  buried  in  unprinted 

>  records  and  chartularies.  But  if  there  are  exceptioas,  and 
Saxon  families  in  these  centuries  to  be  traead  using  an  in- 
variable as  well  as  a  variable  name,  it  is  in  that  remarkable 
class,  vho  still  exist  in  no  very  small  number,  who  have 
one  of  the  old  Saxon  apDellattves  in  the  place  of  t&e  sur- 
name, such  as  Thoroia,  Stcaine,  jOdrta,  J^enugAgood 
(Turgot),  Godwin,  and  the  like. 

But  we  find  in  Domesday  Book  that  several  of  the  Nor- 
mans and  «ther  people  ftom  the  Continent,  who  beeame 
settled  m  England  at  the  Ooeqocst,  and  seen  altar  that 
event,  axe  disttngnished  by  names  of  addition,  ^irtUeh  an  not 
merely  personal,  but  names  which  were  borne  by  themeelves 
and  their  posteritv  after  then.  Sneh  are  Darcy,  Arundel^ 
Devereux,  BaSiol,  Bimtn,  Laei,  Parai,  a^id  others,  people 
just  below  the  rank  of  the  eomites,  and  who,  gaining  great 
possessions  and  great  power,  were  afterwards  very  oonspicu- 
ous  in  English  history.  These  are  the  persons,  we  ooneeive, 
who  fiiet  set  the  exampte  of  tbe  practice  which  has  sinee 
become  all  but  universal  arnong  us. . 
71w  dispositiiMi  which  alw^s  more  or  less  exists  to  ini- 

'  tate  what  is  done  by  a  superior,  is  probably  tbe  prineipte  Co 
wbi(^  we  are  to  refer  the  chan|^  in  Ais  point  erhiA  we 
find  to  have  taken  plaoe  by  tbe  middle  of  the  Amrteenth 
century. 

By  that  tine  Uh  present  lyatam  va/f  bo  said  to  have  been 
uretty  ^erelly  established  in  all  the  weU-eettled  portions 
of  the  island.  Tho  statute  of  addi^as  of  tbe  1st  Heniv 
v.,  by  requiring  Aiat  the  name  and  dessriptioa  of  the  parly 
should  be  exactly  set  ft>rth  In  any  writ  or  indenture,  would 
do  something  to  consolidate  Uie  system :  and  wheq  it  was 
required  that  in  all  parishes  a  register  sbeuld  be  kept  of 
baptisms,  mairisges,  and  burials,  whieh  wss  one  of  tbe  acts 
of  the  RefcrsseTB,  there  was  a  new  cheek  presented  to  any 
.attempts  st  relaxation  in  tbe  practice. 

But  even  at  the  beginninsr  of  tbe  iftemtb  century  there 
vu  much  that  was  uHMtlled  m  the  personal  nomenclatuve  of 
En^and  even  tn  fiuniUes  to  whom  pertained  portions  of  tbe 
soil.  Thus  in  1 406  a  person  describes  himself  as  WilUthwu 
flHut  AdmBmmottom.  who  in  14l<  fa  WiUisUnuM  Bmmohm  f 
and  more  vemarfcaUy  about  tbe  same  tinie,  a  pensn  «lw 
is  described  as  JohaM  JUim  miMmi  jm  Mmme 
ieHtmthelfhffuismiWLt^tmnJohanneefrilatm.  Aboid 
the  same  time  we  had  J^Uietmut  Johmton  ffVkiimm,  Wil- 
Uelmm  Jdanmm  Me^Uon,  and  TKemor  Hfiuon  Magcl, 
sbowtr.|*  tbe  present  system  then  in  its  mdiraents. 

As  the  system  at  present  existtng  nade  iu  way  by  degrees, 
and  w.th  Mnidi  ef  easualty,  so  then  seems  to  have  been 
much  aku  «f  aeefdeat  in  respest  of  the  Dsme  ef  addition 
which  marked  tbe  distinction  of  tbe  stirpes.  Hisee  are 
some  ef  fbe  surnames  is  eommon  use  among  us  Ar  ikm 


adoption  of  whidi  it  is  difficult  now  to  assign  any  fataftuy 
tory  reason.  This  is  partly  to  be  attributed  to  the  corrup- 
tion which  many  names  have  undergone,  and  partly  to  the 
strange  additions  which  we  And  in  the  place  of  surnames  ii\ 
eariy  documents  of  undoubted  aathenttcity.  One  of  these 
is  Adam  thai  God  made,  whose  addition,  If  be  lived  at  the 
period  when  his  race  first  began  to  conform  themselves  to 
tbe  system,  would  appear  now  in  some  form  s^h  would 
pnAwbly  fstl  the  swuity  of  the  most  skilftil  inquirer. 
SomotinMS  there  is  a  difficulty  anslng  out  of  a  wrmig  appre- 
hensioa  of  tbe  arigiah  Tbne  m  have  tbe  names  £MV. 
avmncr.  JFmUrt  than  ie  t»  Mtnm.  It  is  difficult  to 
oooeeire  bow  the  names  of  tba  leasona  sbotiU  bwosie  tba 
names  of  &milies ;  but  tn  fact  it  is  not  so,  faring  haing  % 
weed  denoting  a  small  glove  of  trees,  so  that  tbe  name 
classes  with  Wood^  Holt,  and  others  concerning  which  thens 
is  no  dtffioulty;  while  Summer  and  Winter  are  Summtmer 
and  Vintner,  names  derived  from  occupations. 
But  tbe  great  mass  of  our  surnames  may  be  easily  ex- 

Stained.  We  cannot  enter  here  at  large  into  the  subject ; 
ut  It  may  be  useful  to  those  who  are  inclined  to  prosecute 
it,  to  say  that  neariy  tbe  whole  of  them  may  be  leftrred  to 
oae  of  the  Ave  following  claeses 

1 .  Fonign  names  brought  in  by  settlera  from  other  coun- 
tries, inetuding  tbe  SeotiA  and  Irish  nanea.  These  desig- 
nate a  very  la^  section  of  tbe  whole  p(q>nlation ;  and  there 
isacewstant  aosassion  being  made  to  them  by  tbe  tide  of 
population  setting  towards  Bnj^nd.  Very  ftw  of  tbe 
names  of  tbis  class  introduced  in  tbe  early  periods  remain; 
the  great  majority  being  of  femilies  who  have  become  settled 
in  Bngland  m  the  course  of  the  last  century  and  a  half. 

S.  Names  of  locality.— These  are  divislbte  into  two  great 
poctioos :  those  which  sre  derived  from  plaees  of  generie 
names  only,  such  as  Hill,  DaU,  Cliff,  Slack.  Combe,  Orove, 
8kau,  Frith,  and  many  others,  mostly  monosyllabic,  which 
would  originally  appear  as  John  d«  la  Hill,  fce. ;  end  those 
which  are  derived  ftwm  some  speeilo  plaoe,  as  jUktrton, 
Burton,  Dmhy,  and  tbtnisands  of  others^  Hben  bebig 
seanely  a  town,  village,  or  hamlet  whiek  has  not  given  iU 
name  to  some  Bn^Usk  fbmily. 

8.  Names  of  •seupation.— Of  diie  dam  the  mmber  fa 
very  graaL  We  hare  Avner,  Barber,  Smith,  Manm,  in 
abort  ev«i7  trade  and  evev^  other  oeeupatioa  in  which 
men  engage.  Loet  tiades  or  ttadea  wfaiA  hav*  changed 
their  names  are  preserved  in  the  nanses  of  ftimilies  whose 
ancestor  was  engaged  in  them  at  tbe  time  when  his  fkmily 
fell  into  the  system.  Thus  we  have  FUtdur,  Oirdler,  Fur- 
tnther,  BtrrngfeOoto,  iMtwr,  Walker,  ParriUr^  Webtter, 
Tamomer,  and  the  like.  We  have  wXto  Pailitor,  lander, 
fbeter,  fia^eymam,  Page,  Woodruffe,  Reeve,  Hunter,  whieh 
were  evidently  at  tbe  beginning  names  of  ooeupatioo.  It  is 
diffleuU  to  asoount  for  sadi  aamea  as  AMop,  Amm,  Bmi, 
Lord,  Print.  King.  *^ 

4.  A  large  pmrtion  of  our  personal  noraendature  is  made 
up  of  surnames  which  are  formed  upon  those  srfaiob  we  call 
Christian  aamea.  Neariy  all  these  appesoed  eriginallT  in 
the  fnrn  of  PtHus,  Stc,  as  John  son  of  William.  TUs 
mode  of  deeignaUon  baa  t^en  varioiM  fermt.  Tbiis  on  tfaia 
name  of  mSiam,  there  an  fcanded  miliam*,  miKamton, 
WUU,  Wilson,  Wilke,  Willdni,  WiUtintm,  miHe,  Wil- 
lieon.  Bill,  Bilaon,  WilUt,  WitUmot,  WiUmot.  TtU,  7V^. 
TiUot,  Tileon,  TiUoteon,  Willy,  esab  ef  whiob.  If  written  1^ 
a  ecfftw  ef  the  middle  ages  in  Ijitin,  w<mld  be  expieseed  1^ 
the  same  phrare,  fiHue  Wittielmi.  Other  names  have  an 
equally  numerous  progeny.  To  this  plass  may  be  referred 
Ivee  and  Iveeon  which  are  KUue  Judei;  Cktrkmm,  Cook- 
eon,  Wrightaoth  whicb  we  nom^  iGonned  pAt  indeed  on  tfae 
name,  but  the  ppofosaiop  of  th«  MinQts. 

It  would  however  be  to  extend  this  article  to  an  inordi* 
nate  length,  even  to  touch  upon  the  subordinate  classes  to 
tbe  five  great  elsss^ 

0.  The  fifth  and  )ast  is  thai  of  names  ^hich  indicate 
something  peculiar  hi  the  personal  appearance  ax  mental 
quelities  of  the  person  tp  whom  they  are  first  given.  'Sudi 
are  SwiA  Long,  Whitf,  Black,  Crump,  Rouse,  Wise,  Qood, 
&c. 

Of  the  proportions  in  which  names  of  the  five  dassaa 
enter  into  the  composition  of  English  society,  some  idea 
may  be  formed  by  the  foU^ing  enalysis  of  896  names, 
found  in  wb«t  was  called  tbe '  rBshienabls '  class  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Bath.  Throwii^  out  14g  as  of  uncertain 
origin,  there  remained  734  imamii,  wUds^ve  the  fol- 
lowing  results-  ^.g.^.^;^  byGOOglC 
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It  iTiKeign  names.  142. 

S.  Names  of  locali^     Generic.  57;  speeifie,  249. 
Total.  306. 

3.  Names  of  oeeupation,  79. 

4.  Patronymical,  172,  of  which  43  were  Saxon 

names. 

5.  Descriptive,  35. 

The  nsnlte  would  be  somewhat  different  in  a  poptUation 
of  a  diflbnnt  fcjnd.  There  are  six  Atmilies  who  have  names 
of  oeeupation  in  the  English  peerage.  The  nnmbOT  of  the 
individuals  bearing  the  names  varies  greatly  in  the  five 
classes.  The  ratio  of  the  numher  of  persons  bearing  the 
name  to  the  name  itMlf  is  th^  lowest  in  the  first  and  leoond 
classes. 

The  nations  who  oontrihated  the  142  finaign  names  were 
these; — 


Soots.  44 
French,  39 
Irish,  32 


German,  9 
Dutch,  6 
Welsh,  5 


Italian,  2 
PoftuKuese,  2 
Comisn,  2 


Pblea,  1 


Thus  much  for  the  surname. 

The  namM  of  the  antient  Saxon  population  of  England 
were  nearly  all  descriptive  of  some  quality  of  mind  or  body. 
Thus  Edward  is  truth-keeper ;  Wirtfred,  win-peace ;  ^{/Vet^ 
all-peace ;  Edmund,  truth-mouth ;  Aibvin,  of  all  beloved ; 
U^,  wolC,  But  R  great  change  took  place  soon  after  the 
Conquest.  We  see  in  the  names  of  the  Normans  wbo 
became  settled  In  England  many  which  eontinued  for  agea 
favourite namesoftboEnglish nation;  Eager, Saiph, Hugh, 
Bumpbrey,  Gejgny,  QitterL  To  them  also  we  owe  the 
introauetion  amongst  ua  of  names  of  religion.  If  tiiese 
names  existed  at  ul  in  BiwUnd  before  the  Conquest,  they 
were  excaedingly  tare.  In  toe  catalogues  of  Saxon  bishops, 
not  one  occurs.  Even  amongst  the  first  race  of  Normans 
they  did  not  abound.  We  find  Adam,  John,  Stephen, 
Dtwidy  Peter.  Maithew^  and  perhaps  a  few  others.  But  in 
the  century  and  a  half  after  that  event,  names  of  this  class 
began  to  prevail  in  a  great  degree.  It  was  a  period  of 
extraordinary  Christian  devotion :  the  exertions  in  founding 
monasteries,  building  churches,  and  maintaining  the  war 
against  the  infidels  show  it  In  this  state  of  the  public 
mind  the  new  system  of  taking  names  of  reUgion  spread 
and  strengthened.  The  names  of  relig^  w«e  almost 
wholly  ftom  the  Old  and  New  Testament  a  few  onfy  bong 
taken  finnn  the  names  of  persons  wbo  have  been  eminent 
in  later  times  for  their  Christian  virtues. 

Since  then  little  change  has  taken  place.  A  few  names 
once  common  have  lost  uieir  popularity ;  a  few  others  have 
been  introduced.  There  have  been  periods  when  names 
somewhi^  fimtastic  have  had  a  popularity;  such  as  the 
names  of  the  virtues,  as  Patience,  Truth,  Prudence,  Rath, 
by  which  women  have  been  named ;  Thanl^ul,  FaitJ^ul, 
Sabbath,  and  others  more  extraordinary,  have  been  given 
to  men.  Some  went  for  a  time  into  another  extreme,  and 
we  had  Banmbal,  Sc^no,  Ceesar,  and  Hercules. 

We  have  however  not  been  sufficiently  attentive  to  the 
importance  of  keeping  up  a  stock  of  what  we  call  Christian 
names.  Our  popnlwon  has  tnereased  to  a  very  great 
extent,  while  our  snmames  twve  rather  diminUMd  than 
the  contrary.  We  should  therefore^  if  we  wish  th^  names 
should  be  what  they-  are  intended  to  be,  ^otomtno,  increase 
the  nnmber  of  those  names  out  of  which  we  have  the  power 
ouTBelves  of  sdection.  As  it  is*  witii  a  population  of  20  or 
30  millions,  we  have  but  63  names  of  men  which  can  be 
used  without  some  appearance  of  singularity.  Of  these  13 
■re  in  more  ftequent  use  than  the  rest : — 

John  WHliam  Henry  George  James  Robot 
Thomas  Fhmcis    C^iarles  Edwud  Richard  Samuel 

Of  these,  4  are  names  of  religion ;  4  are  names  introduced 
at  theConquest;-  3  names  intxoduoed  at  a  later  period  flrom 
the  niHiwndatnre*^  other  eountries;  l.is  pure  aaxoo.  Of 
the  41  names  of  seoondsiy  frequency,  28  an  names  of  re- 
ligion; so  that  of  the  53  names  of  men  in  mrdinary  use,  32 
are  names  of  religion,  or  considerably  more  than  one-half, 
and  they  are  all  taken  from  the  Scriptures. 

Again,  lookup  at  the  S3  names  in  re^eet  of  the  lan- 
fnagea  frun  wluoh  they  are  derived,  it  appears  that 

29  are  of  Hebrew  origin, 
19  from  the  wions  dialaets  of  Western 
Europe, 

5  from  the  Greek,  and 

4  ftom  the  Lathi. 


366,181  hectares. 

The  province  is  watered  by  the  Bfaas.  the  Sambre,  the 
Lease,  and  several  small  streams,  by  which  it  is  traversed  in 
all  directions.  The  Abas  enters  Namur  firom  Wance^  near 
the  town  of  Oivet,  and  runs  north-north-eest  aboat  9  m0es 
to  Dinant,  when  it  flows  to  the  north-norfli-weBt  for  17 
milsB  to  the  city  of  Namur,  and  turning  to  the  east-north* 
east,  enters  the  |Hmrinoe  of  Li^  at  the  distanee  of  six 
miles  from  Namur.  The  Sambre  enters  the  province  from 
Hainault  about  10  miles  east  of  Namur.  at  which  city  it 
falls  into  the  Mass.  The  Lesse  enters  Namur  from  Lux- 
emburg at  Palizeul,  and  flowing  first  to  the  north,  and 
then  to  the  north-east,  foils  into  the  Maas«  short  distance 
south  of  Dinant. 

The  soil  of  the  province  is  generally  futile,  consisting 
for  the  most  part  of  an  unctuous  marl,  but  without  any  great 
depth.  Of  the  three  arrondissemens  or  districts  into  which 
the  province  is  divided,  viz.  Namur,  Dinant,  and  Philippe- 
ville,  that  of  Namur  is  the  most  productive,  the  other  two 
being  more  stoney.  The  principal  agrienltnxal  pndnBts  are 
wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  hemp.  w!x,  and  dnemy.  The 
grain  harvests  do  not  more  than  sufike  Sox  the  eonsamption 
of  the  province.  There  are  few  natural  meadows  in  the 
district  of  Namur.  but  in  the  other  parts  of  the  pnmoee 
the  meadows  are  the  most  profitable  of  the  lands.  Artificial 
grasses  are  also  much  cultivated,  especially  trefoil  in  the 
dialriiitof  Namur.  Wood  grows  abundantly  in  the  province. 
The  trees  are  principally  oak  (the  bark  of  which  forms  an 
article  of  export),  beedi.  ash,  hornbeam,  birch,  and  hazel. 
With  the  exception  of  the  oak  trees,  which  are  need  for 
building  purposes,  the  wood  which  is  cut  is  converted  into 
charcoal  for  the  use  of  smelting  furnaces.  A  great  many 
plantations  have  been  made  of  late  years,  especially  in 
places  where,  through  a  want  of  depth  in  the  soil,  its  culti- 
vation cannot  he  profitably  eondueted.  taneding  d 
draught  horses  fiinns  an  important  branch  of  nrnl  oeeiqw- 
tion;  they  art  at  once  strong  and  active,  and  the  fonnara 
are  careful  to  preserve  the  bitted  vnnuxed.  Great  nmnbera 
of  swine  are  bred,  and  are  mostly  sold  to  itinerant  dealers. 
Near  to  Dinaot  some  are  killed  and  salted  for  exportation. 
The  fltrmen  oooauonally  soffsr  from  the  vistts  m  wolns. 
and  there  an  great  numbers  of  Jteei^  nt^  sreBile%  and 
V^aeaU.  Digitized  by  LjOOglC 


Then  are  a  multitude  of  names,  once  in  use  iu  Englud, 
which  might  eanly  be  revived,  and  it  would  be  a  matter  of 
some  public  convenience  to  do  so.  Few  persons  have  not 
found  inconvenience  in  some  form  or  other  from  the  want 
of  sufficient  distinctness  in  the  name  he  bears.  Thus  s 
little  time  ago  there  were  two  antiquarian  Chalmers' ;  two 
burkes  upon  the  bench ;  two  Whitakers,  both  clei^Tmen.  | 
and  both  writers  on  Lancashire  top(»p:aphy:  some  time  ' 
ago  then  wen  two  Dr.  John  Thtmias's,  both  chaplains  to 
the  kiu^  and  both  bishops;  and  two  Dr.  Chaya,  both 
divinely  both  writora  in  their  own  profession,  both  connected 
with  faistorio  literatun  and  poe^.  and  both  engaged  in 
controversies  with  Warhurton.  This  occasions  -oonfiiaion. 
To  change  a  surname  is  a  difficult  and  expensive  process; 
the  cheapest  and  simplest  remedy  is  to  give  a  name  at 
Imptism  which  will  be  marked  and  remembered,  as  Satil 
Hall.  Of  neglected  names  there  are.  Austin,  Allan,  Aubrey, 
Arnold,  Balaidn,  Blase,  Barnard,  Fabian,  Ferdinand,  Josce- 
line.  Miles,  Sylvester,  Theobald,  Theodore,  and  a  host  of 
othras.  But  it  might  be  worth  the  consideration  of  govern- 
ment, whether  some  iacilities  should  not  be  afforded  for  in- 
creasing our  very  scanty  stock  of  snmames  by  the  revi\-al 
of  many  which  ara  now  extinct  and  lost  in  persons  who 
descend  Jrom  those  who  bore  them. 

NAMUR.  the  French  name  for  NAMEN,  a  province  of 
the  kingdom  of  Belgium,  bounded  cm  the  north  1^  Brabant, 
on  the  north-east  and  east  by  Lidge,  on  the  south-east  by 
Luxembu^t  on  the  south  by  France  (department  of  Arden- 
nes), and  on  the  east  by  Hainault .  Its  greatest  length  from 
norUi  to  south  is  95  English  miles,  and  its  greatest  nreadth 
42  miles;  its  area  is  366,181  hectares,  equal  to  904,467 
English  acres,-  or  1413  square  miles,  and  is  thus  emplo^ 
In  cultivation     .    .       181,306  heotares. 
Marshes  and  waate  land     48,343  ^ 
Woods  and  forests    .  125.541 
Sites  of  buildings     .         1.277  ^ 
Roads  and  streets    .  7,523  „ 

Rivers  and  streams  .  1,668  « 
Undsaeribed  .    .    . '         538  » 
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Tlie  uinml  podnetiona  of  the  pronnoe  an  iron,  lead, 
ooal,  UHibl^  and  potten*  olay.  The  qnaoti^  of  iron  made 
in  the  coarse  of  a  year  is  atatod  to  be  80,350  tons,  nearly  the 
whole  of  which  is  smelted  with  wood  chweoal,  requiring 
annually  the  produceof  6000  to  7000  hectares  (16,000  aores). 
The  number  of  people  employed  in  the  iron-works  is  913,  in 
additim  to  miners,  wood-outters,  charcoal-bumers,  wag- 
goners, Ittc.,  amounting  to  13,700  persons.  The  lead-mines 
which  are  near  the  oity  of  Namur  have  been  open  since 
1619,  but  their  working  has  been  discontinued  at  various 
times.  These  mines  are  worked  by  a  company,  who  employ 
in  them  about  SOO  men.  No  return  of  the  produce  has 
been  given.  The  coal-fteld  of  this  province  has  already 
tieen  sufficiently  described.  [Bbloiuic]  Tlia  marble  quar- 
ried in  Namur  is  found  in  various  parbi  of  ibo  province,  uid 

Eves  employment  in  sawing  and  polishing  it  to  a  great  num- 
V  persona.  It  is  of  various  colours,  red,  ney,  bl  ue,  and 
Uaek ;  the  greatest  part  of  what  ii  raised  u  exported  to 
France.  Hw  potters  clay  fimnd  in  the  prorince  is  used 
chiefly  at  Namur  and  Ardenne. 

In  additim  totfaa  branches  of  industry  already  mentioned, 
Namur  contains  the  only  copper-works  in  Belgium.  The 
raw  material isprooured ohisfly  from  Sweden, and  the  prin- 
cipal market  nr  the  manoJaotured  goods  is  found  in 
France. 

The  province  of  Namur  contains  only  five  towns, 
Namur,  Ardenne,  Dinant,  Fosse,  and  Philippeville.  With 
the  exception  of  the  capital,  they  are  all  inconsiderable 
places.  Ardenne  is  situated  on  the  right  lunk  of  the 
Haas,  near  to  the  border  of  Lidge,  in  50°  30'  N.  lat.  and 
A°  4'  £.  long.  Its  population  in  1637  was  4314.  Various 
kinds  of  earthenware  bib  made  in  the  town,  and  there  is 
a  papw*mill  in  whidi  140  workmen  are  employed.  Dinant 
ia  Ukewiae  situated  on  the  Maas,  in  M"  17'  N.  lat.  and  A" 
54,'  E.  long.  Its  popula^n  in  1837  was  5033.  They  are 
ongaged  in  manuftcturing  woollen  cloths,  paper,  and  hats, 
and  in  euttiug  and  poUshing  marble.  Fosse,  a  smdl  town 
with  2723  inhabitants,  is  situated  in  dO"  2i'  N.  lat  and  4° 
43^  E.  lonn.,  about  9  milea  south-west  of  Namur.  The  coal- 
mines and  marble-quarries  in  the  vicinity  give  emplOTment 
to  many  of  the  inhabitanta.  Philippeville,  in  50°  13'  N.lat 
and  4°  32'  E.  long.,  although  the  capital  of  an  arrondisse- 
ment,  has  only  1 127  inhabitants.  It  is  built  ou  an  eminence 
sod  fortified :  the  walls  form  an  irregular  pentagon.  The 
town  is  composed  of  ten  wide  well-paved  streets. 

The  popuuuion  of  the  provinoe»  on  January  1,  1838,  was 
229.665.  The  moTement  of  the  population  during  1S87  was 
as  ibllows  :— 

Udn.    Fenwln.  TotiL 


Bom— in  towns    .  . 
„     in  the  country  . 


Died— m  towns 
„     in  the  country 


567 
3211 


622 
3046 


377S  3688 


514 
2002 


491 
1908 


2516  2393 


1189 

6237 

7466 

1005 
3904 

4909 
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The  number  of  bouses  in  the  province  was  then  43,096, 
uid  of  separate  fimilies  46.995.  With  the  exception  t^dwut 
400,  the  whole  population  profess  the  Roman  Catholic  re- 
ligion. * 

NAMUR  (in  flemish,  Namen),  the  capital  of  the  province 
of  that  name,  is  situated  in  50°  26'  N.  lat.  and  4"*  48'  £. 
long.,  at  the  oonfluenoe  of  the  Sambre  and  the  Maas.  It 
u  considered  to  be  the  strongest  fortress  in  Belgium.  It  is 
entacod  by  eleven  gates;  the  streets  are  vide  and  clean; 
the  houses  an  mostly  bnilt  of  a  bluish  stone  and  are  slated. 
There  are  several  squares ;  two  bridges,  one  over  the  Maas, 
the  other  over  the  Sambre ;  and  six  church^,  one  of  which 
ia  the  cathedral  dedicated  to  St  Aubin.  This  is  a  fine  build- 
ing of  modem  arohiteoture;  the  front  is  omanwDted  with 
twenty  C<orinthian  columns,  sustaining  a  cornice  which 
oears  several  statues  of  white  marble.  On  either  side  of 
the  great  altar  are  fine  statues  in  Carrara  marble,  represent- 
ing St  Pete;  and  St  PauL  This  bnildii^  was  began  in 
1750,  and  flnbhed  in  1767. 

The  situation  of  Namur,  at  the  confluence  of  two  naviga- 
ble rivers,  is  &vourabte  to  oommerce.  The  two  chief 
branches  of  industry  are  the  manufeeture  of  cutlery  and 
tanning.  Great  numbers  of  workmen  are  employed  in  the 
neighbouring  collieries,  marble^uanies,  and  mines  (tf  iron 
?.  C  No.  986. 


and  lead.  Tbm  are  four  cftttle-fkin  held  m  the  ywuv  m 
February,  Mty,  July,  and  November.  The  great  foir  be- 
gins the  2od  of  July,  and  lasts  fifteen  days. 

The  castle  of  Namur  is  sud  to  have  been  built  at  tlie 
end  of  the  sixth  century,  and  for  more  than  four  ceuturiea 
thereafter  the  city  was  of  very  insignifloant  dimeusions. 
Early  in  the  eleventh  century,  under  the  reigns  of  Albert  L 
and  II.,  it  was  much  enlawad,  and  by  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century  Namur  had  attaiiiied  its  present  diniMt- 
sions. 

This  fortress  has  sustained  several  sieges,  the  most 
celebrated  of  which  was  successfully  undertaken  by  Louis 
XIV.,  assisted  by  the  renowned  Vauban,  in  1692.  The 
French  mainuuaed  themselves  for  three  years  in  the  £ii^ 
tress,  to  the  defences  of  which  they  made  several  additions. 
On  the  3rd  July,.  1695,  the  town  was  invested  by  the 
English  under  WtLliai«.III.  The  garrison,  under  the  ilUf 
shal  de  Boutflen,  consisted  of  14,000  men,  but  the  attat^ 
was  so  fierce,  that  the  nurshal  capitulated  on  the  4th  of 
August.  Namur  was  tmsuccessfully  attacked  by  the  count 
of  Nassauin  1704;  it  was  ceded  to  Austria. in  1713, and 
put  under  the  care  of  Holland  in  1715.  In  1746  it  was 
uken  by  France,  but  was  restored  to  Austria,  under  the 
treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  1748.  The  forUficatiuns  were 
demolished  by  Joseph  II.  in  1784,  but  were  afterwards  re- 
stored. It  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1792,  retaken  by 
the  Austrians  in  the  following  year,  and  falling  again  into 
the  hands  of  France  in  1794,  was  constituted  the  capital  of 
the  department  of  the  Sambre  and  Mouse,  and  so  continued 
until  1614,  when  the  Netherlands  threw  off  the  yoke  of 
France.  Namur  was  the  scene  of  an  obstinate  battle  in 
1815,  between  the  Freneh  and  Prussians. 

The  population  of  the  city,  on  January  1,  1836,  was 
20,480. 

NANCY,  or  NANd,  an  important  town  of  France 
capital  of  the  department  of  Meurthe,  situated  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Meurthe,  1 72  miles  east  of  Paris  in  a  direct 
line,  or  206  miles  by  the  road  through  Epernay,  CbSlons- 
su'^Mame.  and  ftu^le-Duo;  in  48°  41' N.  lat  and  6°  12' 
£.  long. 

Nancy  is  not  Enown  to  have  existed  before  the  twelfth 
century.  In  the  middle  ages  it  was  the  capital  of  Lorraine, 
and  was  several  times  taken  and  retaken,  especially  in  the 
struggle  in  which  Rene  II.,  duke  of  Lorraine,  bad  toeiigi^ 
with  Charles  le  Temeraire,  duke  of  Bourgogne  [Bodb- 
OOBkb],  for  the  possession  of  his  duchy.  It  was  under  the 
walls  of  this  town  (Jan.,  1477)  that  (Charles  experienced 
his  last  &tal  defeat,  in  which  he  fell.  In  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIII.  (A.D.  1633)  it  was  taken  by  that  prince  from 
Charles  IIL  or  IV.,  the  then  reupiing  duke  of  Lorraine. 
The  fortifications  were  demidished  on  the  restoration  of  the 
town  to  the  dukes  of  Lorraine. 

The  town  is  situated  in  a  fertile  and  pleasant  plain  at  the 
foot  of  wooded  and  vine-covered  hills.  It  eonsisis  of  two 
parts,  the  old  town  on  the  north  and  the  new  town  on  Uie 
south.  The  old  town  retains  some  portions  of  the  old  for^ 
tifications :  the  streets  are  narrow  and  crooked.  The  new 
town,  commenced  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, has  wide  and  straight  streets,  lined  with  good  houses : 
the  stateliness  of  its  public  buildings,  and  the  extent  and 
beauty  of  its  squares  and  public  walks,  render  Nancy  one  of 
the  handsomest  though  it  is  one  of  the  dullest,  of  the  great 
towns  of  France.  La  Place  Royale  is  the  finest  of  the 
squares:  one  side  is  formed  by  the  town-hall  (one  of  the 
handsomest  in  .  France),  containing  a  gallery  of  pictares; 
two  other  sides  are  occupied  by  the  office  of  the  prefect,  the 
eustom-hotde,  the  theain^  and  some  pivata  nouses.  In 
the  an^es  of  the  square  are  four  fountains,  and  in  front  of 
the  town-hall  a  triumphal  aroh,  ereeted  by  Stanislas  Leok- 
zinsky.  duke  of  Lorhtine,  to  Louis  XV.  Two  streets  run 
in  a  dkect  line  from  this  square  to  two  of  the  town-gates, 
built  like  triumphal  arches.  The  cathedral  is  not  remuk- 
ahle,  except  for  a  portal  with  a  triple  row  of  columns,  and 
Jbr  the  high  altar.  The  little  church  of  Bon  Secours,  in 
the  suburb  of  St.  Pi<aTe,  is  adorned  by  the  monuments  oi 
Stanislas  Leckzinsky  and  his  wife.  This  church  was  erected 
by  Stanislas  to  replace  one  built  by  Ren£  II.,  on  the  spot 
where  Charles  of  Boulogne  fell.  There  are'  fins  barracks 
both  for  cavalry  and  in&ntry,  an  Exchange,  and  other  public 
buildings.  In  the  old  town  is  the  anttcnt  Gothic  castle, 
the  former  residence  of  the  dukes  of  Lomim;  and  adjacent 
to  it  is  a  small  church  of  Gothic  archite 
zdaceofthe  dufidfemily.  TlftildiaftC^I 
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ttthm  are  in  the  ofaurah  itaelf;  othoi  are  in  a  ronnd  ofaa- 
-pet  attached  to  Uie  choir.  This  chapel  was  restored  in  1823, 
at  the  joint  expen»  of  the  French  and  Auetrian  govern- 
ment it  is  lighted  by  some  stained-glass  vindows  in  the 
eupola  hy  vhich  it  is  aarmouated,  and  contains  seven  mar^ 
ble  tombs  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  dukes  of  Lorraine 
er  members  of  their  &mily,  a  marble  altar  on  which  is  a 
sculpture  of  Christ  in  his  grave-dotfaes,  and  other  orna- 
ments. The  remains  of  sewal  of  the  piinoes  ot  Lorraine 
lie  in  the  vault  beneath. 

The  population  of  Nancy,  in  1826.  was  29,122  for  the 
commune;  in  1831  it  was  29,001  for  the  town,  and  29,783 
for  the  whole  commune;  in  1836  it  was  31,445  for  the  com- 
mune.  The  inhabitants  manufacture  hosiery,  hats,  and 

5 loves ;  and  embroider  muslin.  J'his  liriter  branch  of  in- 
ustry  employs  many  hands;  the  embroidery  is  sent  to 
Paris  and  to  the  colonies.  They^in  cotton  yam  by  the 
agency  of  steam ;  and  make  ooarse  woollen  cloth,  calico, 
muslin,  and  other  cotton  goods.  Some  chemical  prepara- 
tions are  manubctured;  also  vermicelli,  liqueurs,  paper- 
faguigings,  and  earthenware.  There  are  several  establish- 
Btents  in  the  town  or  neighbourhood  for  spinning  woollen- 
yam  and  weaving  muslin  and  calico;  besides  tan-mills, 
lanyards,  dye-houses,  breweries,  and  oil-presses.  There  is 
near  the  town  a  large  bed  of  stone  well  adapted  for  litho- 

Saphic  printing.   Trade  is  carried  on  in  the  various  manu- 
jtured  articles ;  and  in  grain,  wine,  brandy,  wool,  and  iron. 
There  are  two  yearly  &irs,  one  of  twenty  days. 

Nancy  is  the  seat  of  a  bishoi^  whose  diocese  comprehends 
the  department  of  Meurthe,  and  who  is  a  suffragan  of  the 
archbishop  of  BMan9on ;  of  a  Conr  Royale,  whose  jurisdic- 
.  tion  comprehends  the  departments  of  Menrtbe,  Mense,  and 
Vosgei ;  of  a  snbordinate  justice  eourt  and  a  oommereial 
teibunal;  and  of  several  fiscal  or  adminiatrative  government 
offices.  There  are  several  hospitals  and  charitable  institu- 
tions, and  a  house  of  correction. 

^ere  is  a  public  library  of  23,000  volumes;  and  there 
are  libraries  attached  to  the  bishopric,  the  Cour  Royale,  and 
the  high  school.  There  are  a  rich  museum,  a  cabinet  of 
natur^  history,  and  a  botanic  garden ;  an  acad^mie  univer- 
sitaire,  a  high  school,  and  a  seminary  for  the  priesthood ;  a 
school  of  design,  and  a  secondary  school  of  medicine ;  a 
eentral  agricultural  society,  a  roy^  society  of  sciences  and 
arts,  an  elementary  Protestant  school,  a  Bible  society,  and 
a  society  formed  by  the  wealthier  Jews  of  the  department 
for  theinstmctionof  the  poor  children  of  their  nation  in  the 
vaaAil  art*. 

NAncy  was  the  native  town  of  Maiahal  Baaiompierre,  of 
Clauile  Lonwne  the  painter,  of  Calmet  the  Benedictine, 
and  other  eminent  men. 

The  arrendiiiement  of  Nancy  has  an  arm  of  551  square 

miles, and ooDtains  187 communes;  the popuktion, in  1631, 
was  127,944;  in  1836  it  was  129,841. 
.NANOASAKI.  [Japaw.] 

NANI^A,  Mr.  Qray's  name  for  a  genus  consisting  of 
the  phanorbicular  species  of  Helix,  with  laige  umbilici,  in- 
cluded in  the  subgenus  Helicella  of  De  F^russao.  The 
animal  was  first  discovered  and  figured  by  General  Hard- 
wicke  in  1797.  Mr.  G^y  characteriies  the  genus,  and 
enumerates  the  ipecies  in  the  *  Zocdogioal  Proceedings  for 
1834.' 

NANING  is  the  name  of  a  country  which  up  to  1632 
was  possessed  by  a  Malay  chiet,  who  was  tribntsvy  to  the 
British  province  of  MalaoM.  In  the  year  1832  Naniiw  was 
annexed  to  that  province,  the  chief  having  riaan  in  rebnlion 

Sainst  the  East  Indian  government  It  bes  at  the  baek  of 
e  other  territoriea,  and  Operates  them  from  the  small  king- 
duDB  of  Rumbowe  and  J<»iole.  It  extends  north  and  souui 
■boot  40  miles,  with  an  average  Inrndth  of  10  miles,  which 
gives  an  area  of  400  square  miles,  of  nearly  the  extent  of 
the  oounty  of  Bedftvd.  The  surface  is  undulating,  inter- 
spersed with  high  knoUs  thickly  clothed  with  jungle;  the 
hollows  or  Hats  between  the  undulations,  where  the  water 
lodges  in  the  rainy  season,  average  seventy  or  eighty  yards  in 
wiuh,  and  either  form  a  swamp  or  paddy  ground.  The 
aoil  on  the  h^h  grounds  is  red  andgenerally  gravelly ;  on 
the  flats  it  is  soA  and  whitish.  Water  is  plentiful,  and 
may  easily  be  got  two  or  three  feet  below  the  aurfcoa,  on 
the  slopea  of  the  rising  grounds.  The  tAnef  products 
an  rice,  timber,  and  flroits;  pepper  and  gambt^  are 
enltivated.  Among  tba  fraits  are  mangosteens,  pin»^iples, 
jack-trees,  and  many  oOier  kinds.  There  are  forty-flve 
speeies  of  trees  m  the  juni^  of  which  the  firoit  is  edible. 


A  small  portion  of  gdd  is  imndi  and  tin  ia  oenaideraUe 
quantities.  Acending  to  a  eenaus  taken  in  1829,  the  popu. 
lation  amounted  to  3468,  probably  males,  as  it  is  addeii 
that  1800  were  capable  of  bearing  arms.  They  are  Malays, 
profess  the  Mohammedan  faith,  and  live  in  villages,  of 
which  the  largest,  called  Sabanjr,  contains  148  bouses. 
(Moor's  Noticea  <^the  Indian  Archipelago,  Singapore,  1837.) 

NANKEEN,  a  description  of  cotton  <doths,  usually  of  a 
yellow  colour,  imported  firam  China,  and  taking  tbeir  name 
from  the  city  of  Nankin,  in  which  great  quanuties  of  them 
are  made.  The  peculiar  colour  of  these  doths  is  natursl 
to  the  cotton- wool  of  which  they  are  made,  and  not  the  effect 
of  any  dye.  White  cloths  of  similar  texture  are  imported 
from  China,  and  these,  to  distingui^  tbnn  Ihim  the  yellow 
doths,  are  called  white  nankeens.  Nankeen  cloths  were 
formerly  very  much  used  in  Bnghnd  for  gantlemea's 
summer  clothing  but  better  ikbrics  of  hraw  mannAc- 
tuK  being  now  procurable  at  lower  prieei,  thaae  have 
taken  the  place  of  the  Chinese  goods.  Within  the  last  ten 
years  the  annual'  importation  of  nankeen  doths  into  the 
United  Kingdom,  from  China,  ha* exoeedtid  900,000 pieees; 
but  the  quantity  brought  in  1838  was  under  6(1^000  pisee% 
and  the  greater  part  of  these  was  re-exported. 

NANKIN,  a  town  in  China,  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
river  Yaotse-kiang,  near  32"  N.  laL  and  117°  E.  long,  and 
about  120  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river.  It  is  said 
that  at  some  remote  period  sea-vessels  wne  able  to  ascend 
the  riv«r  to  the  town,  but  the  very  low  and  swamOT  shore 
which  extends  in  these  parts  along  the  Hoang-Hay  (Yellow 
Sea)  renders  this  atalement  improbable.  This  town  was 
the  coital  of  the  empire  to  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, and  at  that  time  the  largaM  town  on  the  gjMie.  To 
give  an  idea  of  ita  then  extent,  the  Chinese  htstorical  iMoris 
lay,  that  if  two  hwannen  were  to  go  out  in  the  morning  at 
the  same  gate,  and  were  to  gallop  round  by  oppoate  ways, 
they  would  not  meet  before  night.  This  is  eertainly  an 
exB^eratton.  The  Jesuits,  when  surveving  the  town  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a  plan  of  it,  found  tint  the  circuit  of 
the  exterior  walls  was  37  tiet,  or  nearly  20  miles ;  and  tins 
agrees  pretty  well  with  the  description  givm  by  Bills,  who 
estimates  the  distance  between  the  gate  near  the  river  and 
the  Porcelain  Tower  at  about  six  miles,  and  says  (hat  an 
area  of  not  less  than  thirty  miles  was  diversified  with  groves, 
houses,  cultivation,  and  hilli,  and  enclosed  within  the  exte- 
rior wall,  which  forms  an  irregular  polygon.  But  the  wfade 
of  this  area  is  not  oovered  with  houses  built  in  regular 
streets ;  only  about  one-fuurth  of  it  at  present  is  eorerad 
the  town,  which  occupies  that  part  which  is  tethoM  hum 
the  river,  and  is  about  six  miles  fVom  its  banks. 

The  town  b^n  to  decrease  when  Kublai-khan  remored 
the  Imperial  residence  to  Pekin,  and  still  ttme  rapidly 
when  ttw  six  great  tribunals,  which  fiw  some  time  wue 
kept  at  Pekin  and  Nankin,  were  attached  to  the  court  at 
Pekin.  When  this  took  place  the  name  of  the  town  Nan- 
kin (the  southern  court)  was  changed  into  that  of  Kian- 
ning-foo,  as  it  is  now  tdways  called  in  pubUc  documents, 
though  the  people  continue  to  call  it  Nankin. 

The  present  town  consists  of  four  principal  streets,  ran- 
ning  parallel  to  one  another,  and  intersected  at  right 
angles  by  smaller  ones.  Through  one  of  the  la^r  atreets 
a  narrow  channel  flows,  which  is  crossed  at  intervaJa  by 
bridgci  of  a  single  andk  The  streeto  axe  not  spaeioaa,  but 
have  the  iq>pearanee  of  unusual  bleanliness.  The  psrt 
within  the  walls,  irhieh  ii  now  onfy  oeeupied  hy  gardras 
and  bamboo-gmrea,  ta  still  croiaed  by  paved  nad^  •  fket 
which  seems  to  indicate  that  the  whole  area  was  onee  built 
upon. 

None  of  the  buildings  of  Nankin  are  dirtingnisbed  by 
their  architecture^  except  some  of  the  gates,  and  the  Ismous 
Porcelam  Town:,  which  is  attached  to  one  of  the  pagodas 
or  temples.  This  building  is  ootamal,  «id  of  a  erasMerable 
height  in  proportion  to  its  base,  the  height  being  mve  tluui 
200  feet,  while  eaeh  side  of  the  base  measurea  oily  46  foot 
It  consists  of  nine  stories,  all  of  equal  heij^t,  except  the 
ground-floor,  which  is  somewhat  hignertbaa  tfaersst.  Each 
stocy  consists  of  one  saloon,  with  painted  oulinga;  inside 
along  the  walls  statues  are  plaoed.  Neuly  the  whole  of  the 
interior  is  gilded.  The  material  of  the  wall  seems  to  be  a 
high^  polished  stone ;  but  probably  it  is  composed  of  bricks 
nuLde  of  a  fine  clay,  susceptible  of  impresaiMM,  as  the  figures  • 
show  which  afipear  on  them.  On  tlw  outer  iMe  of  the  wall 
they  are  white,  and,  aceordinff  to  Bffi^  m  moB^vihe  whits 
bricks  frsqaently  nsed:i9ti£iiiA^VAiAU)U^  ef 
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overy  story,  a  toof  built  in  the  Chinew  &ihioii  projects 
aome  feet  on  the  oatside,  and  under  it  is  s  passage  round 
the  tower.  At  the  projecting  corners  of  these  roofs  small 
belU  are  fiutened.  vhieh  sound  with  the  slightest  breaie. 
On  the  summit  of  the  tower  is  an  omainent  in  the  Ibrm  of 
the  cone  of  a  fir-tne :  it  is  said  to  be  of  f;otd,  but  probably 
is  only  gilt;  it  rests  immediately  upon  a  pinnacle,  with  seve- 
ral ringi  round  it  This  tower  is  said  to  have  been  nine- 
teen yean  in  building,  and  to  have  cost  400,000  taela. 

The  population  of  Nankin,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
once  four  milUooa,  is  now  probably  reduced  to  300,000. 
It  still  has  a  great  number  of  menanotureB,  especially  silk 
and  crapes,  and  carries  on  a  very  otmsidMable  commerce, 
being  aituated  in  the  most  populous  part  of  the  empire. 
Through  the  ports  of  8oo-cbeou-foo  and  Shang-hae  it 
receives  great  quantities  of  com  and  other  articles.  Tbey 
are  brought  by  water  to  Nankin,  as  there  are  several  canals 
which  oonnect  the  town  with  the  river,  which  is  five  or  six 
miles  from  it  in  a  stmi^btr  line.  According  to  the  state* 
ments  of  the  Jesuits  this  city  is  also  fomous  as  the  seat  of 
arts  and  wnenoes,  and  ftirnUus  more  doctors  and  great 
mandarins  than  many  more  populous  eities  tc^ber.  It 
has  also  the  graatest  number  of  librarMs,  and  the  numerous 
booksellers'  shops  are  well  stocked  with  the  best  publioar 
tions.  The  paper  made  here  is  considered  the  best  in  the 
em^re. 

(Dn  Halde's  History  cf  China ;  Ellis's  Journal  of  the 
lata  Emdasty  to  China.} 

NANNI,  GIOVANNI,  called  Giovanni  di  Udine,  was 
bom  at  Udine,  in  1490.  He  studied  first  in  the  school  of 
3-iorgione,  and  afterwards  passed  to  that  of  Raphael  under 
whose  direction  he  executed  the  greater  part  of  tbe  stuccoes 
And  groteaqne  ornaments  in  the  k^ie  and  other  apart- 
aenta  of  tbe  Vatican.  He  is  considered  as  the  most  emi- 
rtmt  in  tiiia  luraaeh  of  the  art.  His  bowm,  plants,  and 
ybliage,  his  aviaries,  with  birds  of  evoy  deser^ition.  are  so 
tme  to  nature  as  almost  to  deo^ve  die  eye  by  the  closeness 
:;f  the  imitation.  After  the  sa^  of  Rome  be  visited  other 
parU  of  Italy,  and  many  of  his  works  are  at  ETonnce^  Genoa, 
and  Udine.  He  died  in  1464.  at  the  age  of  70.  Vasari 
ftequently  calls  him  *  Ricamatori.' 

NANOa>ES.  tPsiTTACID*.] 

NANTES,  a  town  in  France,  capital  of  the  department 
of  Loire  Ini%rieure,  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  tbe 
Loire,  in  47"  13'  N.  laL  and  I*  34' W.  long.;  308  miles 
from  Paris  in  a  direct  line  weet-eonth-west,  or  231  miles 
by  the  road  thnragfa  Versailles,  Chwtre^  Le  Hans,  and 
Angers. 

Nantes  is  a  very  antient  town :  it  is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy 
as  the  capital  of  the  Namnetes,  a  Celtic  people,  under  tbe 
name  of  Condevicnum,  a  name  which  was  superseded  about 
the  time  of  the  downfal  of  tbe  Roman  empire  by  that  of  Nam- 
netes whenoe  the  modem  Nantes.  In  the  ninth  and  tenth 
centuries  it  was  six  times  pillaged  and  burnt  by  the  North- 
men, and  continued  desolate  for  tfair^  years.  In  jlo.  1598 
Henri  IV.,  iriio  had  come  into  Bretagne  to  appease  the 
troubles  excited  by  the  duke  of  Herccsnr  [Bbraonb^ 
tsaued  from  this  town  an  edict  granting  various  |Hrivileges  to 
his  Protestant  subjects.  This  edict,  commonly  known  as 
the  edict  of  Nantes,  was  revoked  by  Louis  XIV.  In  tbe 
Vendean  war,  the  town  was  attacked  by  a  body  of  insui^nts 
computed  to  amount  to  80,000 :  the  inhabitants,  with  some 
troops  of  the  line  in  the  town,  snoceeded  in  repellinc;  them. 
Nantes  was  afterwards  the  scene  of  the  cmelties  of  Carrier, 
the  most  ferocious  of  tbe  agents  employed  at  that  time  by 
the  revolutionary  government.  Madune  Le  Roche  Jac- 
quelin  estimates  the  number  of  those  who  were  drowned  or 
^lot  or  died  in  prison  at  85,000. 

^le  old  town  of  Nantea  wai  almost  entire^  compre- 
hended in  the  angle  Ibrmed  by  the  north  hank  of  the  Loire 
and  the  east  bank  of  its  tributary  tbe  Brdre:  a  small  part 
of  the  old  town  near  the  junction  of  the  rivers  extended 
across  tbe  Erdre  to  tbe  opposite  bank,  on  which  the  suburb 
of  Lb  Marchys  is  situateo.  The  suburbs  of  St  Clement 
and  Richebourg  are  east  of  the  town  in  the  angle  of  the 
rivos,  the  latter  exlendmg  along  the  bank  of  tbe  Loire. 
The  suburb  of  Les  Pools  (the  bridges)  comprehends  the 
islands  of  the  Loire  opposite  the  town,  across  which  islands 
a  chain  of  bridges  and  causeways  communicates  with  the 
suburb  of  St  Jacques,  on  the  south  side-of  the  river.  The 
quay  of  La  Fosse  extends  along  the  north  bank  of  the  Loire, 
west  of  the  town :  it  is  planted  with  trees  for  a  considerable 
part  of  the  length,  and  is  lined  with  Iwidiome  hnnea  with 


balocmies,  wbieh  may  be  considered  as  forming  aLother 
suburb.  The  ramparts  of  Nantes  have  been  almost  en- 
tirely removed:  tbe  two  promenades  of  St  Andr^  and  St 
Pierre,  which  form  one  line  extending  from  the  Erdre  to 
the  Loire^  are  on  or  near  the  site  of  one  portion ;  and  the 
boulevard,  a  public  walk,  west  of  tbe  Erdre,  is  on  or  near 
the  site  ai  another  portion.  The  uitient  castle  of  die  dukes 
of  K-etagne,  a  stately  and  massive  building,  is  at  the  south- 
eastern point  of  tbe  old  town,  on  the  Loire.  By  the  destruo- 
tion  of  tbe  fortifications,  Nantes  and  its  suburbs  have 
become  one  town :  the  space  between  the  quay  of  Ia  Fosse 
and  tbe  suburb  Le  Marchys  has  been  filled  with  streets  and 
squares,  fbrmit^  Le  Quartier  Neuf.or  New  Quarter;  and 
various  other  improvements  have  been  effected  and  are  still 
going  on. 

The  streets  are  generally  well  laid  out  and  pved ;  and 
the  houses  well  built  chiefly  of  stone,  and  roofea  with  slate. 
There  are  about  twenty  places  or  squares,  which  are  regu- 
larly laid  out:  the  Placb  Royale  and  the  Place  Graslin  are 
adorned  with  huidsome  houses  of  uniform  des^.  Part  of 
tiie  old  town  however  yet  letaina  the  naixow,  dark,  and  dirly 
street^  and  the  dd  blaek-kwking  houaes,  £aced  in  some  iji^ 
stances  with  a  sombi-e  covering  of  slates,  wluoh  were  fbr* 
merly  characteristic  of  the  wboto  place.  The  itreet  La 
Poissonnerie  (Fish-street)  is  the  most  remarkable  of  these 
relics  of  the  olden  time:  the  upper  parts  of  the  houaes  pro- 
ject so  as  nearly  to  meet  across  the  street 

The  principal  public  buildings  are  the  cathedral  and  the 
episcopal  palace;  the  prefect's  office  (formerly  theChambre 
des  Comptes),  the  Hdtel  de  Ville,  tbe  Bourse  or  Exchange, 
the  theatre,  the  mint  the  prison  of  Bouffay,  tbe  hospitals 
of  LeSanitat  and  the  H6tel  Dieu,the  Salorges(nowuMdas 
a  dep6t  for  merchandise  of  all  sorts),  the  com-market  &o. 

The  cathedral  is  just  within  the  line  of  the  antient  ram- 
parts on  the  east  side  of  the  town:  it  has  never  been 
nnidied ;  the  nave  only  waa  ereoted :  the  west  front  has 
three  doorways,  and  is  adorned  with  seulpturea  in  high 
relief,  which  were  much  defaoedduring  thaltBTolatiui;  it  is 
of  the  flfkaenth  century.  It  has  two  towers,  which  twva 
nevu  been  finished ;  they  rise  little  above  the  level  of  the 
roof:  one  of  them  .is  crowned  with  a  lantara  or  turret  built 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  watch  on  the  movements  of  tbe 
Vendean  insurgents.  The  interior  of  tbe  nave  is  fine ;  it  is 
not  of  great  extent,  but  is  very  lofty :  the  transepts  and 
choir  were  never  built  to  correspond  with  tbe  nave ;  but  tbe 
heavy,  tow,  and  dark  choir  of  a  much  more  antient  building 
of  tbe  sixth  century  waa  adjusted  to  the  nave  in  the  seven- 
teenth century :  the  communication  ia  by  a  modern  portico. 
Tbe  cathedral  contains  tbe  tomb  of  Francois  II.,  last  duke 
of  Bretagne.  The  episcopal  palace,  which  ac^oios  the  ca- 
thedral, has  the  appwirance  of  a  common  pareunage-house. 
Tbe  prefect's  office  has  two  good  Jh>nts,  the  principal  to- 
wards  die  cathedral,  the  other  towards  the  river ;  each  frent 
is  adwned  with  an  lonie  portioo  of  four  columns.  Tbe  com- 
market  ii  a  large,  modern,  and  tolerably  handsome  building : 
above  it  is  tbe  public  library  of  30,000  volumes.  The  ex- 
change Is  adorned  with  ionic  columns,  with  the  statues  of 
four  of  die  most  eminent  seamen  whom  France  has  pro- 
duced, viz.,  Duqueane,  Jean  Bart  Duquay-Trouin,  and 
Cassard ;  and  with  a  number  of  allegorical  atatues.  The 
hospital  of  Le  Sanitat  is  partly  a  reoeptade  ibr  decayed 
townsmen,  who  here  obtain  lodging  and  board  at  a  very  low 
rate,  and  partly  a  lunatic  asylum.  There  are  no  fountains 
in  Nantes;  but  the  town  ia  adorned  by  several  public 
walks ;  there  is  a  departmental  column  70  feet  high,  and 
in  the  Place  Louis  XVL  is  a  column  surmounted  by  a  statue 
of  tlut  kiiu.  There  are  a  number  of  bridges,  some  of 
them  over  the  fosse  of  the  antient  ramparts,  now  forming  a 
ravine  or  deep  valley  in  the  town ;  others  across  the  Erdr* 
or  the  anw  of  the  Loire.  There  ate  several  low  islands  m 
thu  lattsr  river  opposite  Nantes ;  tlut  of  Feydeau  is  neareat 
to  the  town,  of  which  indeed  it  forma  part ;  die  others  ar» 
the  He  Gloriette  and  the  lie  de  la  Biesse,  divided  by  the 
arms  of  the  river  into  three  parts.  CommuuicalMHi  is  main- 
tained between  tbe  opposite  banks  ef  the  rivev  by  brid^^ 
from  one  island  to  another. 

The  population  of  Nantee,  in  1826.  was  71,739  for  the 
commune;  in  1831  it  waa  77,092  for  tbe  town,  or  87,191  for 
tbe  commune ;  in  1836  it  was  75,895  for  the  commune. .  It 
derives  its  importance  and  prosperity  from  ita  situation  on 
the  Loire,  which  forms  its  port  The  tide  flows  up  to 
Nantes,  but  its  rise  in  ordinary  tides  ia  only  about  5  feet^ 
and  m  winter  itUimpereepfibU^'tt^i&ffioLyK^^ 
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hy  the  force  of  the  stream.  Vessels  of  200  tons  come  up 
to  Nuites  at  sprinf^tides ;  at  other  times  only  vessels  of 
100  tons  or  less  can  get  up.  Larger  veweb  either  remain 
at  PaimboBuf,  25  miles  lower  down,  or  at  least  discharge 
part  of  their  cargo  there.  The  quays  at  Nantes  extend 
along  the  Hvec  side  tmm  the  eastern  sxtremiQ'  of  the 
snhurb  Richeboure  to  the  vestem  or  lover  extmmity  of 
the  quarter  of  La  Fosse. 

There  are  quays  ell  round  the  He  Feydeau  and  in  one 
part  of  the  He  Gloriette,  and  along  the  bank  of  the  Erdre, 
which  expands  into  a  fine  sheet  of  water,  resembling  a  lake, 
yriiti  its  banks  adorned  with  country-houses :  it  is  navigable 
to  Nort,  12  or  13  miles  above  Nantes.  The  merchants  of 
i*Iantes  enjoy  a  high  reputation  for  the  punctual  flilfllment 
of  their  commercial  engagements :  they  were  formerly  ex- 
tensively engaged  in  the  slaTe-trade ;  and  during  the  last 
general  war  a  hundred  privataers  vere  fitted  oat  here. 
Ti»  mano&ctures  are  cmuiderable,  and  include  ooarse 
woollen  cloth  and  flannel,  calico,  handkerehiefo.  fustian, 
bed-ticking,  and  other  cotton  or  linen  ftbries.  'Diere  are 
copper-founderies,  and  iron-works  for  making  chain-cables, 
casting  cannon,  and  furnishing  other  articles  for  the  equip* 
ment  of  vessels ;  ship-building  yards  (at  which  corvettes 
itnd  other  small  ships  of  war  are  built)  and  ropewalks; 
breweries,  brandy-diatiUeries,  vinegar-yards,  reflning-bouses 
for  colonial  and  beet-root  sugar,  a  glass-house  for  bottles, 
tan-yards,  currying  establishments,  &c  Pottery,  tobacco- 
pipes,  chemical  products,  brushes,  corks,  and  fishing-nets 
are  also  made.  There  is  a  victualling  establishment  for 
the  navy,  (torn  which  Brest,  Lorient,  and  Rochefort  are 
supplied.  Provisions  are  very  cheap.  The  trade  of  the 
port  is  not  limited  to  any  particular  part  of  the  world: 
the  principal  articles  of  export  and  import  are  grain,  flour, 
•hip-biscmt,  butter,  dried  pulse,  hides,  morocco  leather, 
timber,  i^eultural  implements^  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
wine,  liqueurs,  colonial  produce,  and  French  mannfkclures. 
Vessels  are  fitted  out  for  the  Newfoundland  cod-fishery, 
and  the  fishery  of  the  sardine,  or  pilchard,  is  actively 
carried  on.  The  navigation  of  the  nver  fkcilitates  commu- 
nication with  the  interior  of  France,  and  the  dangerous 
navigation  of  o;ie  part  of  the  coast  is  .superseded  by  the 
canat  from  Nantes  to  Brest.  The  salt  from  the  salt-pans  of 
the  coast  about  Noinnoutier  and  Le  Croisio  is  in  great  part 
conveyed  into  the  interior  by  Nantes.  There  are  two 
weekly  markets  and  twelve  yearly  fairs. 

Nantes  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  the  fbuadatton  of 
which  some  carry  back  to  the  third  century :  the  diocese 
comprehends  the  department  of  Loire  TnfSrieun:  the 
bishop  is  a  sufftagan  <^  the  arobbishop  of  Toun.  It  is  also 
tiie  seat  of  a  Lutheran  oonsistoiT.  There  are  nine  churches, 
six  nunneries,  and  four  hospitals.  There  are  a  subordinate 
court  of  justice  and  a  commercial  tribunal,  a  custom-house, 
a  mint,  and  a  variety  of  other  fiscal  or  administrative  go* 
vemment  offices.  There  are  a  high  school,  two  seminaries 
for  the  priesthood,  a  school  of  design,  a  free  school  for 
navigation,  a  secondwy  medical  school,  and  one  or  two 
courses  of  lectures.  Besides  the  public  library  of  3U,000 
volumes,  there  are  a  library  at  the  episcopal  palace,  museumf 
of  paintings,  natural  history,  and  physical  science,  a  botanic 
garden,  an  obser\'atory,  public  baths,  and  a  tlieatre.  There 
are  various  societies  for  literary  and  charitable  purposes. 

The  arrondissement  of  Nantes  has  an  area  of  68S  square 
miles,  and  comprehends  sixty-six  communes:  the  population, 
in  1831.  was  205.S27 ;  m  1836  it  was  20539S* 

NANTUA.  [AiN.l 

NANTUCKET  BAY.  [MAasACRuaBm.} 
NANTWICH.  or  NAMFTWIGH,  a  market-town  in 

the  hundred  of  Nantwich,  in  Cheshire,  on  the  river  Weaver, 
192  miles  from  London  on  the  road  through  Uchfield  and 
Stafford  to  Chester.  The  first  part  of  the  name  is  said 
to  be  derived  from  nant,  a  British  word  signifying  a  brook 
or  valley;  the  second  part  is  an  Anglo-Saxon  corruption 
of  the  Roman  vicut;  and  though  locally  assumed  to  be  the 
appropriate  designation  of  a  salt-work,  is  in  reality  a  general 
designation  of  a  group  of  habitations,  whether  in  town  or 
country.  The  termination  wick  or  wich,  for  it  is  written 
both  ways,  and  is  sometimes  separate  from  the  other  part  of 
the  name,  is  found  in  the  names  of  places  {g^.  Green-wich, 
Wool-widi,  Nor-wieh,  Ips-wich,  War-wick,  Aln-«iok,&c) 
which  have  no  peculiar  conneotun  with  the  mannfaeture  of 
■alt. 

Nantwich  is  mentioned  in  'Domesday* by  the  simple 
designation  Wieh,  and  the  ■al^work■  are  th«e  mentioned. 


It  was  then  endosed  by  the  river  Weaver  on  one  aid^«id 
on  the  othw  by  a  ditch.  In  1060  Nantwiefa  waa  the  seene 
of  an  nnsncoessfltl  attempt  by  the  Cheshiremen  to  rent 

the  advance  of  the  Normans  under  Hugh  Lnpua,  earl  of 
Chester.  It  was  afterwards  made  the  head  of  a  Norman 
lordship,  and  the  lords  had  a  castle  here,  of  which  there 
are  no  remains.  In  1438  and  1583  the  town  snffiaredeui- 
siderably  from  fire.  The  damage  on  the  last  occasion  was 
estimated  at  30,000^.  In  the  civil  war  of  Charles  I.  the 
town  was  occupied  by  the  Parliamentarians,  from  whom  it 
was  taken  by  Lord  Grandison  just  before  the  battle  of 
BdgeHill.  Sir WilliamBrereton.thepuliamentarr general, 
afterwards  re-occupied  it,  and  made  it  his  head-quarters 
during  the  war.  It  was  besieged  (January.  1643-44)  by  a 
body  of  the  king's  troon,  parUy  Irish,  under  Lord  Rfron ; 
but  though  defended  only  by  works  hastily  raised  round  the 
town,  was  gallantly  held  by  the  townimea  and  ofiiaia  under 
Sir  Gwrg^  Booth  until  the  siege  wia  raised,  and  the  eneny 
enUrely  defeated  by  Sir  Thomaa  Fair&x  and  Sir  Wniiam 
Brereton. 

The  town  is  in  a  low  flat  situation,  on  the  right  or  east 
bank  of  the  Weaver.  It  is  irr^larly  laid  out,  and  consists 
of  three  prineiniA  etreets,  which  unite  near  the  church,  and 
some  others.  Tho  streets  are  indifferently  paved,  and  the 
bouses  are  commonly  old,  built  of  timber  and  plaster, 
with  large  bay  windows  and  projecting  upper  stmies.  The 
church  is  a  cross  church,  with  a  mixture  of  various  styles  of 
architecture.  The  west  door  is  early  English;  the  rest 
of  the  church  decorated  English  or  perpendicular,  with 
some  portions  of  a  transition  character  between  them.  The 
nave  lias  flying  buttresses  within,  and  is  marked  by  some 
other  peculiarities.  The  north  transept  has  a  fine  deoonted 
window ;  and  the  sonth  transept  and  Uto  Aok  or  chancel, 
some  fine  perpendicular  windowi.  The  tower,  which  rises 
from  the  intersection  of  Ihe  nave  and  transepts,  is  an  octagon 
of  perpendicular  date,  with  small  crocketted  pinnacles.  It 
is  small  in  proportion  to  the  other  parts  of  the  church. 
The  whole  is  of  red-sandstone  of  friable  texture.  In  Uie 
churchyard  is  an  antient  timber  building,  fenneriy  the 
town-hall,  but  now  used  as  a  free-school.  There  it  a  market- 
house  and  town-hall,  built  in  the  last  century,  and  a 
stone  bridge  over  the  Weaver.  The  dissenters  have  several 
meeting-lrousei,  and  thoe  are  aeTeral  ranges  of  alms- 
houses. 

The  parish  has  an  area  of  more  than  3490  acies,  with  a 
population,  in  1831,  of  5357:  it  comprehends  the  whole 
townships  of  Alvaston,  Leighton,  Nantwich,  Woolstanwood, 
and  part  of  that  ofWillaston.  Nantwich  township  com- 
prehends 780  acres,  with  a  population  of  4886,  seareelv  any 
part  of  it  agricultural.  The  prosperity  of  the  town  was 
formerly  owing  to  its  teine^prings  and  aalt-workar  which 
were  of  great  celebrity  and  antiquity.  Only  one  spring 
is  now  worked.  The  chief  mauubctures  are  of  shoes, 
gloves,  and  cotton  goods.  The  Chester,  the  EUesmere, 
the  Liverpool  and  Birmingham  Junction  canals,  and  the 
Middlewich  branch  canal,  unite  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  town ;  and  the  Grand  Junction  Railway  pasaes  at 
no  great  distance,  llie  market  is  on  Saturday,  and  there 
are  three  yearly  fairs.  The  cheese  made  in  the  neighbour- 
hood is  highly  eeteemed.  Petty-sessions  for  the  hundred 
are  held  here ;  general  quarter-sessions  were  formerly  held 
here,  but  were  removed  to  Knutsford  in  1 7C0.  The  town 
was  once  governed  by  a  guild,  but  this  was  suppressed  by 
Edward  VL  The  living  ia  a  rectory,  in  the  diocese  and 
arohdeaconry  of  (^tester,  of  the  elear  yearly  value  ttf  369/., 
mitk  a  ^he-houie. 

There  were  in  the  township,  in  1833,  a  day^ehod,  with 
65  boys,  partly  supported  by  endowment;  another  day- 
fiohoot,  with  58  boys  and  8  giiu,  partly  supported  by  endow- 
ment and  partly  by  payments  from  the  children ;  fbuneec 
other  day-&cbool^  with  431  children;  and  four  Sunday- 
schoola,  with  836  children.  The  other  townships  oontain 
only  one  day-school,  with  20  children. 

Major-general  Harrison,  one  of  the  Regicides,  who  waa 
put  to  death  on  the  restwation  of  Charles  II.,  was  a  native 
of  Nantwich.  Milton's  widow  was  born  in  the  neighbour- 
hood,  and  died  here  at  an  advanced  age  in  1726. 

(Ormerod's  Cheshire ;  Btautin  q/*  England  and  WaUt , 
Parliamentary  Amft.) 

NAPHTHA.  iBYmoatv—CarburtU.} 

NAPHTHALAMIDE.  Thia  compound:  is  formed  by 
heating  naphthalate  of  anunonia  in^cietoni  aai^mia  and 
water  an  disengaged,  aad^ttlq^hylkniMe>falM^  withoat 
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leaving  any  n^ue.  ThiBSubstanceueoloiirlwa,inodonmi, 
anil  insipio.  It  fUaes  when  heated,  and  on  cooling  baoooMi 
a  fibroiu  mask  When  Btrongly  baated  it  boib,  emitting 
Tapour.  which  eoadenses  in  crystalline  plates.  It  is  nearly 
insoluble  in  cold  water,  and  but  slighUy  soluUe  in  hot;  tM 
solution  deposits  acicular  crystals  as  it  cools. 

Chlorine  does  not  act  upon  napbthalamide ;  heated  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it,  but  when  cooled  and 
diluted,  crystals  of  napbthalamide  are  deposited.  Dilute 
acids  do  not  act  upon  it ;  when  boiled  in  a  strong  solution 
of  potash,  ammonia  is  disengaged ;  sulphurie  acid  separates 
the  Daphthalamide  from  the  alkali. 

Aeoocding  to  M.  Laurent  this  substance  consists  o. 
Hydrt^en    .    .  3*10 
Carbon   .    .    .  64-65 
Oxygen  .    ,    .  S3'35 
Auta    .    .    .  8*90 


100- 


NAPHTHALASE.  a  compound  discovered  by  M.  Ijau- 
rent  in  1835.  It  is  prepared  by  mixing  nitronaphtbalase 
with  about  ten  times  its  weight  of  lime,  slightly  moistened 
in  a  ntort  flUed  to  the  neek ;  when  heat  is  applied,  a  brown 
oil  it  fimned,  containinK  moeh  napththalin,  some  ammonia 
and  undecomposed  na^thalase,  and  in  the  neok  of  the  re- 
tort a  tiiiek  ml  is  condensed,  which  on  oooling  becomes 
aolid ;  this  is  laparated  by  cutting  off  the  neek  of  the  retort, 
•nd  when  washed  with  »ther.  the  foreign  matter  is  dissolved 
and  the  naphthalase  remains. 

Its  poperties  are,  that  it  is  pulverulent,  of  a  yellow  colour, 
insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  nearly  so  in  sther.  At 
482°  it  b^ins  to  sublime  but  does  not  melt ;  at  a  higher 
temperature  it  fuses  and  boils ;  the  vapour  is  of  a  yellow 
colour,  and  it  condenses  either  in  yellow  scales  or  needles. 
A  small  quantity  dissolved  in  cold  aulphorio  acid  imparts 
to  it  a  fine  deep  violet-blue  eoloar,  and  water  precipitates 
it  unaltered. 

Aeowding  to  Laurent,  it  consists  of 

Hydrogen   ...  4*8 
Carbon  ....  87* 
Oxygen  ....  8-2 

100- 

M.  lantent  considers  it  as  nitronaphthaUue  minus  an 
equivalent  of  hyponitrous  acid. 

NAPHTHALIC  ACID,  a  compound  obtained  by  a  very 
tedious  and  complicated  process  from  napbthaltn  by  Laurent. 
Its  properties  are,  that  it  is  white,  brilliant,  and  in  long 
feathery  crystals,  which  are  four-sided  prisms;  it  con- 
siderably resemUes  benioio  aoid.  It  melts  at  221%  and 
on  cooling  oonerates  into  a  ftbrous  mass,  and  when  more 
stroni^y  heated,  it  volatilixea  without  daeompuution  in  a 
piiogent  white  vapwr,  which  is  readily  combustible. 

This  acid  is  devoid  of  smell,  has  litlle  taiite,  is  unaltered 
by  exposure  to  the  air,  reddens  moist  litmus  paper,  is  only 
slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  dissolves  to  a  consider- 
able extent  in  hot  water;  alcohol  and  sther  dissolve  it 
readily.  Chlorine  has  no  action  upon  it,  but  h3rdrochloric, 
nitric,  and  sulphurie  acid  dissolve  it  while  hot  withoat  de- 
composition. 

According  to  M.  Laurent,  it  consists  of  nearly 

Two,equivalents  of  Hydrogen  .  2  or  2*13 
Ten  equivalents  of  Carbon  .  60  63*83 
Four  equivalents  of  Oxygen      .    32        34  04 

Equiv'alent      94  100* 

The  eryetils  contain  one  eauivalent  of  water.  Its  saline 
eomponnds  are  called  naphltialates,  but  they  are  not  im- 
portant   

NAPHTHAUN.  [HYDROGBM-Carftwei*.] 
NAPIER,  JOHN,  baron  of  Merchiston,  was  horn  at 
Hercfaiston  Caiitle,  near  Edinburgh,  in  the  year  1550.  at 
which  time  his  father  was  but  sixteen  years  old.  His 
lineage  is  traced  from  John  de  Napier,  who,  in  1296,  swore 
allegiance  to  Edward  I.  of  England :  and  among  his  more 
unmediate  anoestors  are  mentioned  William  Napier,  go- 
vernor of  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  and  Alexander  Napier, 
nee  adniral  of  Scotland.  His  fimar.  Sir  Archibald  Napier, 
was  master  of  the  mint  of  Scotland.  Napin  waa  never 
raised  to  the  peerage,  as  might  be  inferred  ttom  the  writings 


of  some  authors,  Briggs  among  others.  {Letter  to  drek- 
titkop  Uth«r,  v(d.v.,  p.  422.)  His  name  has  been  variously 
written.  Besides  the  Latinized  fbrms  Neper  and  Neperus. 
we  meet  with  Naper,  Napier,  and  Nepair.  The  last  is  the 
orthography  adopted  in  the  title-page  of  Wright's  trans- 
lation of  the  logenthmio  canon,  whi<£  work  was  revised  by 
Napier  himself  the  year  before  his  death.  The  name  at  the 
heM  of  this  article  appears  to  have  been  the  femily  name, 
and  is  certainly  that  by  which  he  is  row  generally  known. 

Napier's  matriculation  into  the  university  of  St.  Andrew 
took  place  in  the  year  1562-3,  as  appears  from  the  books  of 
the  university.  (See  the  '  Pursuit  of  Knowledge,*  in  the 
Library  of  Entertaining  Knoioledge,  and  the  subsequently 
published  Life  of  Napier,  by  Mark  Napier,  4to.,  Lend., 
1834.)  That  it  took  place  early  also  appe^  from  the 
following  passage  in  thB  preface  to  his,*  riaia  Diseoveiy 
of  the  Revelation  of'  Saint  John,*  published  at  Edinbuisn 
in  1593,  4to.  Speaking  of  the  nnivenity,  be  says,  *la 
my  tender  years  and  bairn  age  at  schools,  having  on 
the  one  part  contracted  a  loving  familiaritie  with  a  certain 
gentleman,  a  papist,  and  on  the  other  part  being  atten- 
tive to  the  sermons  of  that  worthy  man  of  God,  maister 
Christopher  Goodman,  teaching  upon  the  Apocalyps,  I  was 
moved  in  admiration  against  the  blindness  of  papists,  that 
could  not  most  evidentlie  see  their  seven-hilled  citie  of 
Rome  pointed  out  there  so  lively  by  St.  John  as  the  mother 
of  all  spiritual  whoredom :  that  not  only  bursted  I  oute  in 
continuall  reasoning  against  ray  said  familiar,  but  also  from 
thenceforth  I  determined  with  myself,  by  the  assistance  of 
God's  spirit,  to  employ  my  study  and  diligence  to  search  out 
the  remanent  mysteries  of  that  holy  booke,  as  to  this  hour^ 
praised  be  the  Lord,  I  have  bin  dmng  at  all  such  times  aa 
c<mvenientlie  I  might  have  occasion.'  One  object  of  the 
'  Plain  Discovery '  was  to  show  that  the  doctrines  of  the  pope 
were  uitichristien,  whii^  so  accorded  with  the  views  «  the 
French  Hngueoots,  that  a  translation  of  the  work,  stated  in 
(he  title-page  to  have  been  revised  by  Napier,  appeared  at 
Rochelle  in  1603,  and  the  same  year  the  councu  of  Gap 
fbrmerly  declared  the  pope  to  be  Antichrist.  In  the  seme 
work  he  fiincies  he  has  determined  the  dates  at  which  the 
completion  of  the  prophecies  will  take  place,  and  he  assigni 
the  destruction  oi  the  world  to  the  year  1 786. 

From  the  time  of  his  entering  the  university  to  the  publi- 
cation of  the  above  work,  scarcely  any  thing  la  known  con- 
cerning him.  His  biographers,  David  Stewart,  earl  of  Bu- 
ohan,  and  Walter  Minto,  about  the  close  of  Uie  last  century 
made  inquiries  among  the  descendants  of  Napier  for  leUeia 
or  other  doeumanu  which  nwht  throw  light  on  his  history 
dnring  this  long  interval.  Their  exertions  in  this  respect 
seem  to  have  been  attended  with  little  success.  MacKeozie, 
in  his '  Lives  and  Characters  of  the  roost  eminent  Writers  of 
the  Scottish  Nation,*  foL,  published  at  Edinburgh  in  1 708- 
22,  informs  us,  but  without  mentiiHiing  any  authority,  that 
Napier  passed  some  years  in  France,  the  Netherlands,  and 
Italy,  and  that  while  absent  he  applied  hiroMlf  to  the  study 
of  the  maibematics.  This  is  confirmed  by  his  biographer, 
Mark  Napier,  who  supposes  him  to  have  left  Scotland  as 
early  as  the  year  1566,  and  adds  that  his  college  residence 
had  been  too  short  to  entitle  him  even  to  the  degree  of  B.A. 
In  1571  he  had  returned  to  Scotland.  In  1693  he  was 
ob(»en  by  the  General  A^mbly  one  of  the  commissioners 
appointed  to  assemUe  at  Edinburgh  to  counteract  the 
attempts  of  the  Roman  Catholics  to  put  aside  Protestantism, 
then  recently  established.  We  ate  left  to  conjecture  at  what 
time  prior  to  the  year  1594  the  mmd  of  Napier  first  became 
occupied  with  the  discovery  of  a  method  which  should 
supersede  the  long  and  laborious  arithmetical  operations 
which  the  solution  of  the  most  simple  trigonometrical  pro- 
blems then  exacted.  That  he  waa  thus  oocupied  in  the  year 
1594  is  probable  from  a  letter  written  by  Kepler  to  Cru- 
gerus,  dated  1624,  wherein,  speaking  of  Napier's  logarith- 
mic tables,  which  had  then  been  published  ten  years,  he 
says, '  Nihil  aulem  supra  Naperianara  ralionem  esse  puto: 
etsi  quidem,  Scotus  quidam,  literis  ad  Tycbonem  anno 
1594  Bcriptis,  jam  spem  fecit  canonis  illius  mirifici.' 
(Kepi..  Epigt.,  Lips.,  1718,  foL,  p.  460.)  The  Scotch- 
man here  alluded  to  was  Dr.  Onigt  of  whom  a  eircum- 
atance  is  related  Inr  Wood,  in  his  *  Athenm  Oxonienaes,' 
under  the  artiole  *  Briggs,'  upon  the  autliority  of  Oughtred 
and  Wingate,  and  cited  by  reveral  authors  with  reference 
to  Napier's  invention.  The  substance  is  this:— Craig, 
coming  out  of  Denmark,  called  on  Napier>at  Merchiston 
Digitized  by  VjOOglC 
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and  informed  him,  among  other  things,  of  a  rumoured  dis- 
covery by  LongomontanuA, '  as  'tis  said,'  vhereby  the  tedi- 
ous operations  of  multiplication  and  division  in  astronomical 
ealculations  were  avoided;  and  intimated  that  thia  was 
effected  by  means  of  proportional  numbers,  of  which  in- 
formation  Napier  availed  himself  so  skilfully,  that  upon 
Cnig  repeating  his  visit  a  few  weeks  after,  be  showed  him  a 
diaught  of  vrhat  he  called  oanon  mirabilis  logarithmorum. 
The  oometoesi  of  this  story,  as  regards  Longomoutanus,  is 
disproved  1^  the  ihot  that  Longomontanus  attributes  the 
mTention  to  Napier.    (Attronomica  Damca,  p.  7,  &e., 

Juoted  by  Dr.  Hutton.)  There  appears  however  to  be  no 
oubt  that  Craig  did  write  to  Tycho  Braheat  the  time 
stated,  Bcqu^nting  him  with  the  progress  which  Napier  had 
then  already  made. 

Besides  Longomontanus,  several  authors  have  been  men- 
tioned, and  their  works  referred  to,  with  a  view  to  detract 
from  the  ment  of  Napier  by  bringing  him  in  debtor  to  some 
of  his  contemporaries.  All  these  attempts  appear  to  pro- 
ceed more  or  less  on  the  supposition  that  the  principle  of 
logarithms  was  in  Napier's  time  a  novelty.  Ttie  &me  of 
Napier  however  does  not  rest  on  the  discovery  of  that  pro- 
perty of  numbers  upon  whieh  all  the  advanti^es  of  loga- 
rithms depend.  Long  before  hia  time  it  mi  known  that 
if  tbe  terms  of  an  arithmetioal  and  geometrical  series  were 

tilaeed  in  juxta  position,  tbe  multiplication,  division,  invo- 
ution,  and  evolution  of  the  latter  would  answer  to  and  might 
actually  be  effected  by  a  coneapotiding  addition,  subtrac- 
tion, multiplication,  and  division  of  the  former.  To  a  certain 
extent  Uiis  property  was  employed  by  Archimedes,  in  his 
*  Arenarius,*  or  treatise  on  the  number  of  the  sands.  Stifel 
also,  in  his  '  Arithmetica  Integra,'  Nurnberg,  1544,  p.  35, 
exhibits  its  principal  uses,  and  evinces  so  clear  a  conception 
of  the  nature  of  logarithms,  only  not  under  that  name,  that 
bad  he  been  forniahed  with  a  table  of  such  numbers,  he 
would  doubtless  have  been  able  to  make  use  of  them.  He 
might  even  have  constructed  a  table,  but  the  natural  num- 
bm  would  not  luive  been  consecutive,  and  the  omissions 
would  have  been  by  ftr  more  Dnmerous  than  the  insertions, 
and  ^is  would  have  happened  simply  because  he,  in  common 
with  all  other  matfaemfluetans  previous  to  Napier,  possessed 
no  means  of  determining  tbe  logarithm  eorresponding  to 
any  proposed  number,  but  merely  those  eorresponding  to 
particular  numbers.  Until  such  means  were  supplied,  no 
table  of  any  practical  utility  could  have  been  constructed. 
Napier  discovered  the  means,  but  had  he  not  been  of  a 
peculiarly  ardent  disposition,  he  would  have  shrunk  ftom 
the  labour  which  their  application  required,  and  his  disco- 
very would  perhaps  have  remained  a  mere  sterile  truth.  It 
happened  to  him,  as  it  has  happened  to  most  originsi  dis- 
eoverere,  that  the  view  which  he  took  of  the  problem  was 
not  the  most  natural,  and  consequently  not  the  most  simple. 
Tbe  problem  itself  was  purely  arithmetical ;  Napier  arrived 
at  its  solution  through  geometrical  considerations.  But  not- 
withstaDding  this  cirenmstanee  and  tbe  disadvantages  he 
must  have  laboured  under,  arising  from  the  imperfect  methods 
of  analysts  then  in  use,  and  the  almost  total  absence  of  nota- 
tion, his  prooesses  even  now  are  to  a  certain  extent  the  most 
eligible,  and  are  analogous  to  those  employed  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  great  'Tables  du  Cadastre.'  *  Modnn  for- 
mulee,*  says  Delambre,  '  have  furnished  processes  more  sure 
and  exact,  but  not  more  convenient.*  (Astrtmorme  Mo- 
deme.)  Concerning  Napier's  principles  we  have  not  further 
to  speak ;  the  reader  will  find  them  explained  in  the  artiole 

LOOABITRHS. 

With  regard  to  the  importance  of  the  invention,  and  the 
claim  of^its  author  on  the  gratitude  of  his  successors,  we 
may  cite  the  words  of  Laplace.  (Bxpotition  du  Systims 
du  Monde.)  *  By  reducing  to  a  few  days  the  labour  of 
many  months,  it  donhles,  as  it  were,  the  life  of  an  astro- 
nomer, besides  freeing  him  from  the  erron  and  disgust  in- 
separable from  long  oaleulatioM.   As  an  invention  it  is 

Sarticularly  gratif^ng  to  the  human  mind,  emanating  as  it 
oes  exclusively  from  vrithin  itself.  In  the  arts  man  avails 
himself  of  the  materials  and  forces  of  nature ;  in  this  in- 
stance the  work  is  wholly  his.' 

His  tables  were  published  in  1614,  by  the  title  of  *  Miri- 
fiet  Logarithmorum  Canonis  Descriptio,'  Edinb.,  4to.  As 
their  principal  object  was  to  facilitate  trigonometrical  com- 
putations, they  contained  only  the  It^arithms  of  the  natural 
^nes  eorrespondimt  to  each  minute  of  the  quadrant  and  to 
a  radius     W.  Tlie  principle  of  their  construction  Napier 


at  first  withheld,  'waiting  the  judgment  and  censure  of 
mathematicians  before  exposing  the  remainder  to  the  ma- 
lignity of  the  envious.'  This  explaiuition  was  given  in  a 
posthumous  work,  edited  by  his  son,  and  published  in  1 619, 
Edinb.,  4to.  It  IS  entitled  *  MiriGei  Logarithmcn^m  Canonis 
Constructio:  unaeum  annotattonibus  aliquot  Doctissimi  D. 
Henriei  BriggiL'  ^le  two  works  were  reprinted  at  Lyon  in 
1620. 

From  tbe  date  of  tbe  publieation  <ii  Ae  logarithmie  canon 
until  tbe  deaUi  of  Napiflr,  whidi  took  place  the  following 
year,  there  is  little  recorded  of  him  which  demands  par- 
ticular notice,  except  hia  connection  with  Briggs^  already 
noticed.  [Briogs.]  His  *  Rabdolc^m,  seu  Numerationis 
per  Virgulas,  libri  duo,'  Edinb.,  1617, 12mo,,  was  the  last  of 
his  literary  productions.  [Napier's  Bohes.] 

Napier  died  at  Merchiston  on  the  3rd  or  4th  of  April, 
1617  (not  1618),  old  style,  and  was  interred  in  the  cathedral 
church  of  St.  G-iles  at  Edinburgh.  On  tbe  eastern  side  of 
the  cathedral  is  a  stone  tablet  with  a  Latin  inscription,  indi- 
cating the  spot  of  his  interment  He  was  twice  married.  By 
his  firat  wife,  the  daughter  of  Sir  James  Stirling  of  Kier,  or 
Keir,  he  bad  one  child,  Archibald,  who  became  privy-coun- 
sellor to  James  VL,  end  vos  raised  by  Charles  I.  to  the 
peerage  in  1627,  by  tbe  title  of  l4»rd  Napier.  By  bis  second 
wife,  the  daughter  of  Sir  James  Chisholm  of  Crorabt^  be 
had  five  sons  and  five  daughters.  To  bis  third  son  Robert, 
to  whom  he  had  taught  the  mathematics,  he  confided  tbe 
care  of  publishing  his  posthumous  works. 

Of  Napier's  improvements  in  trigonometry  it  Js  sufScient 
to  refer  to  the  el^ant  theorems  known  as  Napier's  'Analo- 
gies* [TBiGOMOiiETaT],  and  to  his  theorem  of  the  *  five  cir- 
cular parts,*  which  furnishes  a  ready  solution  of  all  tbe 
coses  of  right  angled  spherical  triangles. 

The  only  work  of  Napier  not  already  mentiMied  is  a  letter 
to  Anthony  Bacon,  entitled  'Secret  inventions  proBlable 
and  necessary  in  these  days  for  the  defence  of  tbe  island, 
and  withstanding  strangers,  enemies  to  God's  truth  and 
religion' (the  original  is  in  the  archbishop's  library,  Lam- 
beth; two  copies  are  io  the  British  Museum;  it  is  also 
printed  in  Tillocb's  *  Philosophical  Magasine,*  vol.  xviiL). 
Watt,  in  his  *  Bihliotbeoa  Britannioa,'  adds  '  Arithmetica 
Logarithmiea,'  Lond..  1624,  foL;  but  this  is  a  mistake, 
Briggs  being  the  author  of  that  work. 

{Life,  Writings,  and  Inventiontof  John  Napier,  by 
David  Stewart,  earl  of  Buohan.  and  Walter  If  into,  LL.D., 
Perth,  1787,  4to. ;  Hutton  8  TmeU,  &c.) 

NAPIER'S  BONES,  or  RODS,  a  contrivance  of  Napier 
to  facilitate  the  performance  of  multiplication  and  division, 
explained  by  him  in  his  '  Rabdologia,' published  in  1617. 
The  invention  would  have  been  perhaps  more  employed, 
but  for  bis  discovery  of  logarithms :  and  even  yet  it  might 
be  used  with  advantage  by  young  arithmeticians  in  verifica- 
tion of  their  work.  We  shall  therefore  describe  it,  with  a 
very  slight  modification,  which  somewhat  fecilitatea  its  ui^. 


The  preceding  cut  represents  one  of  the  rods  belonging 
to  tbe  number  3.  It  is  a  parallelogram  with  an  angle  of  45°, 
containing  nine  equilateral  parallwograms,  with  one  vertical 
diagonal  in  eaeh.  in  these  are  distributed,  in  a  manner 
which  vrill  be  visible  at  a  glance,  the  multiples  of  the  nnm- 
ber  which  stands  at  the  head,  up  to  nine  times.  A  suffi- 
cient number  of  rods  must  be  provided  for  each  of  the  head- 
ings 0,  I,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  so  that  by  placing  the  proper 
rods  side  by  side,  any  number  may  he  seen  at  tbe  head,  as 
in  the  following  diagram,  which  represents  rods  in  juxta- 
position  ready  for  the  n»()li^U«iJ^on^^^ 
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709958 
32978 


A679664 
4969706 
6889623 
1419916 
8189874 
23412994924 

If  we  wish  to  multiply  by  32978  we  look  at  the  eighth 
ctduiDD  of  multiples,  in  which  we  see  the  following  disposi- 
tioo  of  figures  (whicii  howenr  it  it  not  neoeasuy  to  write 
down  afresh) 

603304 
507746 

These  may  be  added  on  the  rods,  and  the  result  5S79664 
writteD  down  in  its  proper  place.  The  same  is  done  with 
tbe  other  digits,  and  the  results  are  added  in  the  nsual 

manner. 

The  only  difference  between  the  preceding  description 
snd  Napiers  rods  is,  that  in  the  latter  the  rods  are  np- 
right,  and  the  additions  that  are  made  fhjtn  the  rods  are 
therefore  made  diagonally.  The  compartinenti  should  be 
made  large  enough  to  allow  of  the  figures  whioh  aro  to  be 
added  standing  directly  under  one  another. 

Napier's  btmes,  as  tbey  were  called,  have  been  much 
more  often  described  in  historical  works  than  in  those  in- 
tended Ibr  use.  Sir  Walter  Scott  must  have  had  an  indis- 
tinct remembrance  of  them,  without  howoTer  knowing  what 
the  phrase  meant,  when  he  made  Darie  Ramsay,  in  the 
'  Fortunes  Nigel.'  swear  by  '  the  bones  of  the  mimortal 
Napier.' 

NAPLES,  KINGDOM  OF.  REGNO  DI  NAPOLT, 
it  the  name  commonly  given  to  the  Continental  part  bf  the 
united  kingdom  of  the  two  Sicilies,  which,  in  the  adminis- 
tratiTC  language  of  tbe  countir.  is  styled  *  Sicilia  Citeriore ' 
(hither  Sicily),  or  '  Dominj  di  qn&  dal  Faro  *  (territories 
on  this  side  of  the  Straits  of  Messina).  This  fine  r^on 
oreupies  the  sontbem  half  of  the  Italian  peninsula,  being 
bounded  on  the  north-west  by  the  Paiml  State,  and  on  every 
other  side  by  the  sea.  Tbe  frontier  line  between  tbe  king- 
dom of  Naples  and  the  Piapal  State  begins  on  the  coast  of 
the  Mediterranean,  at  the  tower  '  I^i  Confini,*  which  is  a 
mile  or  two  south-east  of  Terracina,  where  the  mountains 
recede  fiom  the  sea,  and  at  the  opening  of  the  basin  of  the 
lake  of  Fondi.  The  boundary-line  then  follows  an  oftet  of 
the  ridge  of  the  Lepini  mountains  as  ftr  as  the  valley  of  the 
river  Sacco,  an  affluent  of  the  Liris,  which  opens  a  natural 
road  into  the  kingdom.  Grossing  that  valley,  the  line  pro- 
ceeds first  in  a  northern  and  afterwards  in  a  north-nOTtb- 
westem  direction,  along  several  ramifications  of  the  Apen- 
nines, which  divide  the  waters  of  the  Liris  from  those  of 
the  Anio;  then  ascending  the  lofUer  croup  which*  to  tbe 
west,  hounds  Uie  basin  of  the  lake  Faeino,  it  descends 
by  following  tbe  downward  course  of  tbe  river  Salto 
into  the  valley  of  the  Velino,  crosses  that  river  a  little 
to  the  east  of  Rieti,  which  belongs  to  the  Papal  State,  and 
then  again  asrends,  crossing  the  backbone  or  central  ridge 
of  tbe  Apennines  between  the  sources  of  the  Nera  and 
those  of  the  Tronto.  Descending  along  the  eaatem  slope 
of  the  central  ridge,  the  line  follows  an  ofhet  which  skirts 
the  right  bank  of  the  Tronto,  and  afterwards,  below  Aseoll, 
the  river  itself  forms  the  boundary  down  to  tbe  Adriatic. 
The  whole  of  this  tortuous  boundary-line  is  about  130 
Enfilish  miles,  hut  the  direct  distance,  from  itsextreme  point 
on  the  Mediterranean  to  the  corresponding  point  on  the 
Adriatic  coast,  is  not  quite  130  miles.   Four  roads,  vbieh 
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are  nltimateljr  reduced  to  two,  lead  into  the  kingdom . 
one  by  Terracina  to  Fondi,  along  tbe  coast  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean ;  the  second  from  Rome,  by  Palestrina  and  the  valley 
of  the  Saooo,  into  the  valley  of  the  Liris,  and  from  thence 
into  the  valley  of  the  Volhumo,  where  it  joins  the  former- 
the  third.  1^  Rieti.  Cirita  Duoal^  and  Antrodoco.  to  Aquile 
and  the  valley  of  tbe  Peacara;  and  tbe  fourth  by  AacoU 
to  Tenuno.  and  along  tbe  coast  of  the  Adriatic  to  the  banks 
of  tbe  Peacara  likewise.  It  is  a  remarkable  fbet  that  the 
boundaries  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  since  the  fcandation 
of  tbe  Sicilian  monarchy  by  the  Normans,  about  «gbt  cen- 
turies ago,  have  not  varied  throughout  all  the  political  vicis- 
situdes 6t  the  eountjT. 

The  greatest  length  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  from  tbe 
Tronto  to  Capo  Spartivento  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
Calabria,  is  about  400  miles,  in  acurved  line  running  through 
the  centre  of  tbe  peninsula.  Its  breadth  from  sea  to  sea 
varies  greatly.  In  its  northern  part,  from  the  month  of  the 
Garighano  to  that  of  the  Pescara,  it  is  about  85  miles  wide: 
ftrtber  south,  ftom  Cape  Misennm  near  Naples,  to  the 
month  of  tbe  Fortore,  on  tbe  Adriatic  coast,  it  is  1 00  miles ; 
and  fltnn  Naples  to  Vietri.  on  the  promontory  of  Mount 
Qargano,  It  is  125  miles.  From  Naples  to  ManfVedonia  it 
is  aboat  100  miles.  South  of  Naples  the  gnlf  of  Salerno 
on  one  «de,  and  that  of  Manftedonia  on  this  other,  radaos 
tbe  breadth  of  the  peninsula  to  6S  mites;  but  ftrther  south 
it  again  widens  from  tbe  point  of  Licosa  near  Psstom,  to 
Mola  di  Ban,  ihi  the  Adriatic,  a  distance  of  130  miles, 
which  is  the  utmost  breadth  which  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
attains,  but  in  which  we  do  not  include  the  length  of  the 
lapygian  peninsula,  which  projects  in  an  oblique  direction 
to  the  line  of  breadth  measured  across  tbe  main  body  of  the 
peninsula  of  Italy.  The  length  of  the  lapygian  projection 
is  nearljr  90  miles,  with  a  mean  breadth  of  30  miles :  the 
description  of  this  district  ia  given  under  Otbanto,  Tufr> 

RA  DI. 

The  breadth  of  the  kingdom  s^in  becomes  contracted 
between  the  daep  gnlf  of  Taraato  on  one  side  and  that  of 
PolicBBlio  on  tbe  other,  it  being  about  63  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Bradano  to  that  St  tbe  l^ecehina.  [Banu- 
CATA^  1 1  becomes  still  narroww  as  we  advanee  aonthwards 
Into  Calabria :  it  is  45  miles  between  the  gulf  of  Ijm  and 
that  of  Taranto,  and  35  from  tbe  mouth  of  tbe  Gratis  to 
Cape  Cetraro,  after  which  it  widens  again  to  near  60  miles 
for  a  length  of  about  50  miles.  South  of  the  Lacininm 
promontory,  now  Capo  delle  Colonne,  the  land  becomes 
contracted  into  a  narrow  isthmus  about  14  miles  across, 
between  the  gulfs  of  Squill^ce  and  Sant  Eufemia,  beyond 
which  it  spreads  again  to  a  breadth  of  25  to  35  miles 
throughout  the  length  of  the  province  of  Calais  Ultra. 
Calabria.] 

Tbe  area  of  tbe  kingdom  of  Naples  is  estimated  at 
about  31,600  square  roim,  or  about  2700  square  miles  more 
than  the  area  of  Ireland.  Tbe  population  consisted  in  1 8 1 5 
of  5,059,000  inhabitants;  in  ISSO  it  had  increased  to 
5,456,664!  in  1832  it  was  5,809,000;  andin1837  itaseended 
to  6,021,284.  (Petroni.  Cennmmto  dei  ReaU  Domug  di 
qud  dalRiro,  1826;  Serristori.  Saggio  Siattttieodeil*  ItaHa, 
1833;  BoliettinoStatutieodiMiiano  for  January.  1639.)  Of 
this  population  more  than  two-thirds,  or  about  four  millions, 
live  by  agriculture,  about  half  a  million  by  manufutures 
and  other  mechanical  labour,  another  half  million  by 
trade,  including  sailors  and  fishermen ;  tbe  priests,  monks, 
and  nuns  amount  to  about  40,000;  lawyers  8000;  me- 
dical men  9000;  peraons  employed  under  government 
30,000 ;  tbe  military  amonnt  to  40,000 ;  household  servants 
to  50,000.  The  illegitimate  children  are  to  those  bom  in 
wedlock  as  1  to  SS ;  bat  in  the  capital  th^  are  as  2  to 
18. 

The  main  features  of  tbe  physical  geography  of  the  king- 
dom are — 1,  the  Apennines,  which  run  through  the  centre  of 
the  country,  forming  in  toveral  parta  large  masses  and  high 
table-lands,  which,  with  their  numerous  oflbets,  occupy,  espe- 
cially in  the  southern  part,  the  wbde  Ixeadth  of  tbe  penin- 
sula [Apenninks];  2,  two  extensive  plains,  Apulia  and 
Campania,  the  former  to  the  east  and  the  other  to  the  west  at 
the  Apennines;  3,  numerous  valleys  between  the  offsets  of  tJie 
Apennines,  of  which  those  on  tbe  side  of  the  Adriatic  are 
mostly  transverse,  while  on  the  side  of  the  Mediterranean 
tbe  valleys  of  the  Volturno,  and  its  affluents  theCalore,  Sab- 
bato,  and  Tamaro,  and  the  valley  of  the  Tanagro,  an  atflu- 
ent  of  the  Sele,  and  some  others,  are  longitudinal,  riianipg 
between  ridges  parallel  to  the^^yjiSriVvi^^- 
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low  land  along  the  coait  hetween  the  ban  of  the  mountains 
anit  the  sea,  varying  in  width  from  ten  miiea  to  one  mile,' 
and  in  some  ^aoes  even  leu,  eBpeeially  in  Eastern  Cala- 
l»ia,  and  some  parts  of  Abnizzo,  where  the  mouutaiiu  ad- 
vance close  upon  the  sea.  This  low  region  it  hot  and  natu- 
rally fertile,  but  unwholesome  in  many  parts  and  exposed 
to  inundations  (torn  the  mountain-torrents. 

The  principal  basins  or  water-systems  are— 1,  that  of  the 
Liris,  or  Garif^liaoo,  which  is  about  60  miles  long,  not 
reckoning  the  windings  of  the  river,  from  its  sou/ce  at 
Mount  Comicciola.  in  the  Abruzzo,  to  its  testuary  near  the 
site  of  antient  Minturnse.  The  breadih  of  the  basin  in  the 
upper  course  of  the  river  ia  much  contracted  between  the 
central  Apennines  to  the  east  and  the  Sabine  mountains  to 
the  west,  which  latter  divide  it  from  the  basin  of  the  Anio, 
but  a^r  pawing  Sora  it  spreads  to  about  20  miles  in  breadth, 
including  the  caurses  of  the  Fjbreno,  MelAi,  Rapido.  Fri- 
gido.  and  other  affluents.  It  also  drains  part  of  the  Papal 
movince  of  Oampagna  through  the  channel  of  the  river 
Sacco.  The  Garigliano  is  a  deep  river,  always  full  of  water, 
and  is  navigable  for  boats  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course. 
West  of  the  baatn  of  the  Garigliano,  and  separated  from  it 
by  the  mountains  of  Itri,  is  the  small  basin  of  Fondi,  con- 
taining a  low  plain  of  about  50  square  miles  in  extent  and 
drained  by  the  small  river  Vetere.  2.  The  basin  of  the 
VoUurno  is  the  largest  and  mo^t  important  in  the  kingdom. 
The  Voltumo  drains  the  greater  part  of  the  proviuce  of 
Terra  di  Lavoro,  and  its  affluent  the  Galore  ia  the  drain  of 
Prinoipato  Ultra,  making  in  all  an  area  of  nearly  3000 
stquare  miles.  The  Voltumo  has  a  tortuous  course  of  nearly 
100  miles,  and  the  Galore  runs  fx  about  60  miles  before  its 
jnnotkin  with  the  Votturno.  3.  The  fbrtile  plun  east  of 
Mount  Veituvius  and  between  it  and  the  Apennines  forms 
a  small  basin,  whi<^  is  drained  by  the  river  Same.  4.  The 
basin  of  the  Sele  and  its  affluent  the  Tanagro  includes  the 
greater  part  of  the  province  of  Pnncipato  Citra  and  a  part 
of  that  of  Basilicata  which  lies  west  of  the  central  ridge. 
The  Sele  has  a  course  of  about  60  miles  altogether,  and  the 
Tanagro  acourseof  about  3d  above  its  junction.  South  of  the 
basin  of  the  Sele,  the  peninsula  becomes  narrow,  the  Apen- 
nines come  close  upon  the  sea,  and  the  course  of  the  rivers  to- 
wards both  coasts  is  very  short.  In  fact  Calabria  has  numei^ 
ous  mountain -torrents,  eacli  of  which  drains  its  narrow  val- 
ley. An  exception  however  is  found  in  5.  The  basin  of  the 
Crati  in  Calabria  Citra.  The  Crati  has  itd. source  south  of 
Cosensa,  in  the  high  lands  of  La  Sila,  a  vast  group  prcgect- 
ing  east  of  the  main  ridge  of  the  Apennines  and  extending 
towards  the  coast  of  the  gul^  of  Taranto  and  S<|uillae8. 
I^e  Crati  flows  in  a  north  direction  between  the  mam  ridge 
to  the  west  and  the  moantains  of  La  Sila  to  the  east,  drain- 
ing the  fine  valley  of  Cosenza;  turning  eastwards  after 
passing  the  town  of  Tarsia,  it  enters  the  gulf  of  Taranto. 
Its  whole  course  is  about  60  mile?,  and  it  is  the  largest  river 
of  Calabria.  6.  The  basin  of  Basilicata,  with  its  four  parallel 
rivers,  the  Agri,  Sinno,  Bradano,  and  Basienio,  is  fully 
described  in  the  article  Basilicata.  East  of 'Basilicata, 
the  narrow  lapygian  penmsula,  which  is  intersected  in  its 
length  by  a  low  barren  ridge,  has  no  water-courses  of  any 
importance;  and  this  is  also  the  cose  with  the  province  of 
Terra  di  Bari.  7.  The  Ofanto,  one  of  the  principal  rivers  of 
the  kinf^m,  rises  in  the  Apennines  of  C<»im  within  the 
bounduMB  of  Princlpato  Ultra ;  it  drains  the  part  of  that 
province  vhieh  lies  east  of  the  Apennines,  and  also  the 
northern  part  of  Basilicata,  as  well  as  a  part  of  Capitanata 
and  Terra  di  Bari,  and  after  a  course  of  above  70  milw 
enters  the  Adriatic.  It  receives  no  affluents  of  any  import- 
ance. 8.  The  great  plain  of  Apulia  is  drained  by  the  Cara- 
pella.  Cervaro,  and  Candelaro,  the  courses  of  which  are 
nearly  parallel,  and  run  from  the  central  Apennines  to  the 
sea.  The  Candelaro  has  several  affluents,  and  drains  a  con- 
siderable tract  of  country  between  the  group  of  Mount 
Gargano  and  the  Apennines  of  Lucera  and  San  Severo.  9. 
The  Abruzzi  contain  numerous  and  rapid  streams  which 
run  direct  to  the  sea  along  deep  valleys  between  lofty  paral- 
lel ridges;  but  there  are  no  extensive  basins,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  that  of  the  river  Pescara,  which  has  a  course  of  above 
80  miles,  and  receives  on  one  side  the  waters  of  the  central 
chain  of  the  Apennines,  including  Mount  Velino,  which 
runs  north  of  Lake  Fucino,  and  ou  the  other  those  of  the  lofty 
mass  of  Monte  Como,  which  projects  eastwards  towards  tlie 
Adriatic  coast  and  has  snow  on  its  summit  almost  the  whole 
year.  The  Pescara  above  the  middle  of  its  course  passes 
through  a  narrow  defile  near  the  town  of  Popoli  and  turns 
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waters  of  another  great  outlying  group  of  Apennines^  caOed 
MountMejella,  in  the  jnoyince  ofChietL  10.  The  basinof 
Lake  Fucino,  or  Celano,  in  the  centre  of  the  peninsula,  is 
surrounded  1^  mounteins  on  every  side.  The  lake,  iriiidi  b 
16  miles  long  and  nine  miles  broad,  receives  the  waters  til 
about  400  square  miles,  mostly  of  high  lands  covered  with 
snow  for  a  great  part  of  the  year,  and  yet  it  has  no  risiUe 
outlet.  But  there  are  subterraneous  drains  &om  the 
bottom  of  the  lake,  which  is  much  higher  -Uwn  the  neigh- 
bouring valleys  of  the  Liris  on  one  side  and  the  upper  Pes 
c&ra  on  the  other.  On  the  side  of  the  Liris  the  intervening 
ridge  about  Capistrelto  ia  much  depressed,  and  there  the 
'  emissary '  or  tunnel  was  made  in  the  time  of  the  emperor 
Claudius,  whidi  is  now  in  course  of  repair.  The  Liris  runs 
in  a  deep  narrow  valley  about  three  miles  from  the  laka 
[Gblano.] 

The  kingdom  of  Naples  has  a  coast-line  of  about  1500 
miles  in  length,  two-flf^ns  of  which  lie  on  the  west  or  Medi- 
terranean sea,  and  the  rest  on  the  Ionian  and  Adriatic  seas. 
The  Ionian  sea,  according  to  the  Italian  denomination,  ex- 
lends  from  the  Straits  <tf  Messina  to  Cape  Leuca,  at  the 
extremity  of  the  lapygian  peninsula.  Unfortunately  this 
very  extensive  line  of  coast  has  few  harbours.  The  de- 
ficiency of  tides  in  the  Mediterranean  renders  the  mstiuiies 
of  rivers  useless  for  the  purpose  of  navigation  ;  and  this  is 
a  great  and  lasting  disadvantoge  to  the  countries  round 
that  sea,  which  alone  would  determine  their  maritime  infe- 
riority to  the  countries  bordering  upon  the  ocean.  Hie 
Garigliano,  Volturoo,  Sele,  Crati,  Ofimto,  Pescara,  and  otbsr 
rivers  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  if  they  were  tide  riven, 
would  affi>rd  good  natural  harbours  ibr  large  vMsals. 
whilst,  as  it  is,  ttie  bars  at  their  entranee  are  impasaUe  ex- 
cept tx  very  small  craft.  The  only  harbours  on  the  Me- 
diterranean coasts  are  those  of  Gaela  and  Naples,  and  even 
these  are  not  safe  at  all  times,  and  do  not  admit  of  lam 
vessels.  But  the  Gulf  of  Bais,  in  the  Bay  of  Naples,  affo^ 
a  safe  anchorage  for  the  lai^eat  men  of  war.  The  natural 
port  of  Misenum,  although  not  used  now,  is  still  capable  of 
receiving  large  merchant  vessels.  South  of  Naples,  as  far 
as  the  Straits  of  Messina,  there  is  no  harbour.  The  arti- 
ficial port  of  Salerno  ia  filled  up  with  sand,  which  has  been 
the  fate  of  most  harbours  on  the  coast  of  the  kingdom, 
wherever  a  mole  has  been  constructed.  To  prevent  this 
evil,  it  has  been  proposed  to  raise,  instead  of  continuous 
moles,  piers  msde  of  arches,  as  the  antients  did  at  Puteoli, 
which,  by  leaving  free  ingress  and  egress  to  the  waters, 
would  prevent  the  constant  acoumulation  of  the  sand.  (Da 
Fasio,  Nuove  Ouwvagiom  wpra  i  Prefo  ArchiieUanici  din 
Porti-  deeli  AntuMt  1832.)  On  the  eastern  eoast  are  the 
ports  of  Taranto  and  &indisi ;  Gatlipoli  has  merelv  a  road- 
stead ;  the  ports  of  Trani  and  Barletta'  are  filled  up,  but 
Manfredonia  has  a  very  good  road.  A  new  harbour  has 
been  begun  at  Bari.  On  all  the  coast  of  Abruzxo  there  is 
no  harbour ;  the  mouth  of  the  Pescara  and  the  mole  of  Or- 
tona  affiird  shelter  only  for  small  craft  A  new  harbour  is 
in  course  of  construction  at  Ortona.  The  coast  of  the 
Abruszo  is  generally  shallow,  except  at  the  point  of  ^r- 
moli.  where  there  is  deep  water,  and  the  position  is  favoura- 
ble to  the  construction  of  a  harbour  which  has  been  pro- 
jected. (Afan  di  Rivera,  Cotuideraziotii  gfi  i  mezzi  di 
mtitmri  il  valon  prvprio  m  dom  dm  ia  natura  ha  largo- 
mania  amcedtUo  at  Regno  delle  due  Sieilie,  8  vols.,  1833.) 

The  productions  of  the  soil  thioughont  the  kingdom  an 
various.  The  staple  products  are  corn,  wine,  oil,  wool,  and 
silk.  The  plains  of  Apulia  produce  vast  quantities  of  corn 
for  exportation.  A  quantity  of  wool  is  exported  from  the 
same  province,  where  about  two  millions  and  a  half  of  sheep 
are  fed.  [Capitanata.]  Oil  is  likewise  exported  from  the 
eastern  provinces  and  from  Calabria,  to  the  amount  <^  about 
nineteen  millions  of  Italian  livres,  or  about  750,O0O< 
sterling.  Gallipoli  is  the  great  oil  mart.  Silk  is  nuide  in 
Calabria,  in  Abruzso  Citra,  Terra  di  Lavoro,  and  Pnnci- 
pato. Cotton  is  produced  in  the  provinces  of  Bari.  Princi- 
pato,  near  Castellamore,  and  other  places.  Wine  is  made 
all  over  the  kingdom,  and  in  great  abundance  and  variety, 
but  most  of  it  is  consumed  in  the  country  and  within  the 
year ;  and  although  some  of  the  wine,  especially  that  of<^- 
tabria.  is  as  full  bodied  and  generous  as  any  Portuguese  and 
Spanish  wine,  yet  little  of  it  is  kept  or  sent  to  the  northern 
EKirts  of  Europe.  Naples  however  exports  wine  to  Rome, 
Genoa,  and  other  parts  of  Italy.  E}«ne  orandyis  made  and 
exported  to  America.  D^MiidD|yniei@^^w4»  in  the 
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neighbourhood  of  Naplet,  at  Piedimonte,  Ftocida,  Cftpri« 
Gragnano,  and  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Vtnuvius  (ihe  latter  is 
known  by  the  name  of  '  Lachryma  Cbriati'),  are  very  Bne 
and  well  flavoured.  The  eounUy  produces  moat  kinds  of 
fruit,  such  as  Ags,  chesnuta.  almonds,  oraan^es,  lemons,  pome- 
granates, melona,  peaches,  and  aprirots.  The  Indian  flg 
comes  to  maturity  in  Sicily,  but  not  in  the  continental  part 
of  the  kingdom.  Tobacco  is  oultivated  chiefly  near  i<ecce, 
,  safliron  in  AtHtmOk  and  the  sugar-cane  in  Calabria.  Flux. 
hum,  and  rice  ara  alio  raised  in  conaiderable  quantity  in 
the  lev  gronndB.  Indian  oom  it  also  much  cultivated. 
Cheeae  u  made  chiefly  in  Abmzso  and  Apulia.  In  some 
favoured  spots,  such  as  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Naples,  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  near  Monleleone  and  Re^to 
in  Calabria,  the  fertility  of  the  soil  seems  inexhaustible- 
There  is  a  rich  iroo-mina  near  SUlo  in  the  farthest  Cala- 
bria, which  is  worked  for  the  government.  Coal  is  found 
also  in  Calabria  near  Briatico  (Viveiuio,  Relazione  dei  Ter- 
reTnoti  di  Catabria,  Naples,  1 788 ;  Savaresi,  Viaggio  in 
Calabria,  1801-2;  Tenore,  £t«at  vtr  la  Geograpfyit  phy- 
«t(nM  et  botamque  du  Rnyaum«  d»  NapUa,  1827.) 

The  forests-vith  which  ttie  Apennines  were  once  clothed 
have  in  great  part  disappeared  through  the  waste,  improvi- 
dence, and  nwlect  of  the  people  and  the  various  govern- 
menti  which  have  succeeded  each  other  in  the  country. 
ITiis  ii  a  very  serious  evil,  fbr  not  tmly  fuel  and  timber  have 
become  sevoe,  but  the  destmetion  of  the  forests  has  caused 
the  spriiKc  to  be  dried  np  and  oceaaiotted  summer  droughts 
in  the  subjacent  hinds,  whilst  the  winter  rains  have  washed 
away  the  vegetable  earth  from  the  mountain  sides  and  ex- 
posed the  bare  rock,  and  the  torrents  carrying  down  alluvial 
matter  into  the  valleys  and  plains  have  £maged  whole 
tracts  of  country,  choked  up  the  beds  of  rivers,  and  ocea- 
sipned  the  formation  of  pestilential  marches.  Alan  di 
Rivera,  already  quoted,  hu  shown  at  great  length  the  ca- 
lamitous efiiecta  of  the  destruotbn  of  the  Apennme  foresu. 
By  a  law  conoemiDg  the  foreats.  promulgated  on  the  21st 
August,  1826,  an  attempt  has  been  made  lo  arrest  the  pro- 
gress of  the  evil. 

The  strip  of  maritime  low  land  which  skirts  the  sea-coast 
is  in  mainr  places  tnarshv  covwed  with  underwood. 
Herds  of  hlaek  cattle,  bulSiloes,  and  pigs  live  in  tlwt  un- 
wholeaome  re|g;ion.  Something  has  hem  done  of  late  years 
towards  draining  the  marshes,  especially  between  the  mouth 
of.the  Volturno  and  Cuma,  end  on  ue  opposite  coast  of 
Apulia.  [BsiMDist ;  Cafitam ata.] 

At  the  banning  of  the  present  century  there  was  no 
carriage- road  throash  the  kingdom,  with  the  exception  of 
the  high  road  from  Rome  to  Naples.  Since  that  time  roads 
have  been  made  from  Naples  to  Rea^io  at  the  extremity  of 
Calabria,  to  Bari,  Manfredonia^  and  Taranto  in  Apulia,  to 
Chieti,  Teramo,  and  Aqutla  in  Abruzzo,  to  Potenza  in  Ba^ 
ailicata,  to  Campobasso  in  the  province  of  Sannio,  and 
other  roads  are  in  counie  of  being  constructed.  A  hand- 
some suspension-bridge  has  been  thrown  across  the  Garig- 
liano.  which,  although  on  the  high  load  from  Rome  to 
Naples,  had  been  crossed  for  centuries  before  only  by  a 
miserable  ferry. 

The  kingdom  is  divided  for  administrative  purposes  into 
13  provinces.  We  subjoin  the  population  of  each,  oa  it  was 
by  the  last  authentic  returns  which  we  have  aeen,  of  1837, 
which,  compared  with  those  of  Petroni  for  lb25,  show  that 
the  population  has  been  gradually  increasing  at  the 
average  rate  of  about  1  per  cent,  annually :  Provincia  di 
Napoli,  730,796  inhabitants ;  Terra  di  lavoro,  head  town 
Caserta,  664,138  inhabitants;  Principeto  Citra,  bead  town 
Salerno^  639,227;  Principato  Ultra,  head  town  Avellino, 
379,999;  Sannio.  formerly  called  Gontado  dt  Molijie, 
heed  town  Campobasso,  339,862;  Abruzzo  Cilro,  bead 
town  Chieti,  284,482 ;  Abruzzo  Ultra  Prime,  head  town 
Teramo,  204,092 ;  Abruzzo  Ultra  Secondo.  bead  town 
Aquila.  299,543 ;  Capitanata,  head  town  Foggia,  273,489; 
Tem  di  Bari.  head  town  Bari.  441,964;  Terra  dX)tr8nto. 
head  town  Leece,  384,510;  Baiilicata.  bead  town  Potenza, 
4S7,222;  Calabria  Citra,  head  town  Cosenza.  434,622; 
Calabria  Ultra  Prima,  head  town  Reggio,  283,886 ;  Calabria 
Ultra  Seconda,  head  town  Catanzaro.  325,122.  In  common 
discourse,  these  divisions  are  often  called  by  the  name  of 
the  bead  town,  such  as  *  Provincia  di  Salurno,'  '  Provincia 
di  Lecce,*  '  Provincia  di  Teramo,'  &c.  The  provinces  aro 
divided  into  districts,  and  the  districts  into  communes. 
Each  province  is  administered  by  an  *  intendente,*  or  king's 
lieutenant,  appointed  by  the  king,  and  changed  every  three 
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yean.   In  every  province  there  is  a  '  Cotuiglio  provincialf^ 

or  a  council  of  notables,  proposed  by  the  communal  conn 
eils,  and  appointed  by  the  king,  which  assembles  once  a  year* 
and  examines  the  provincial  ac<:ount»and  proposes  loc^  im- 
provements. Keppel  Craven,  the  latest  autnority  on  the  sub- 
ject, who  has  visited  at  leisure  every  province  of  ihe  kingdom 
speaks  favourably  of  the  character,  qualifications,  and  genera, 
behaviour  of  the  intendentL  The  same  praise  however  ought 
not  perhaps  to  he  extended  to  the  subaltern  or  district  and 
police  authorities.  Svery  commune  has  a  sindaco,  who 
eorrespMida  to  the  maire  of  the  Wench  communes.  A 
communal  oouncil,  called 'Decurionato,'  chosen  by  ballot 
from  among  the  notables  or  proprietors,  fixes  the  local  rates, 
administers  the  revenue,  and  appoints  the  municipal  offi- 
cers, subject  however  to  the  sanction  of  the  intendente. 
One  of  tnese  officers  is  called  *  conctliatore,*  and  acts  as 
umpire  between  parties  at  variance,  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting them  from  goinij;  to  law  upon  trilling  grounds. 
(Serristori;  CoUetta,  Slorta  del  Reame  di  Napoli;  Orloff, 
Memoire»  star  le  Royattme  de  Naples.) 

The  judicial  department  consists  of  four  '  Gran  Corti 
Civili,'  which  sit  at  Naples,  Aquila,  Trani,  and  Catanzaro ;  a 
criminal  court,  and  a  civil  court  in  every  head  town  of  a 
province;  and  a  judge  of  instruction  in  every  district,  and 
a  justice  of  peace,  'giudice  di  circondario,'  in  cTery  'giudi- 
catura  infenore,*  of  which  there  are  S2S  in  tbe  whole 
kins;dom.  A  supreme  court  of  cassation,  'Corte  Suprema 
di  Giustizia,*  sits  at  Naples.  -  IVials  are  public  in  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  as  in  France.  The  French  civil  code,  wiui 
some  modi  Aeations.  has  been  retained,  as  well  as  the  French 
commeroial  code. 

For  the  purposes  of  public  instruction,  there  is  an  ele- 
mentary  sotioul  in  every  commuue;  grammar  schools, 
*  Bcuole  aecondarie,'  in  most  towns ;  a  royal  college  in  every 
head  town  of  a  province ;  five  lycea  at  Naples,  Salerno, 
Aquila,  Bari.  Catanzaro;  and,  lastly,  the  university  of 
Naples.  There  is  a  very  good  institution  at  Naples  for  the 
education  of  young  ladies,  founded  by  Caroline,  Murat's 
wife,  and  since  patronised  and  increased  by  Queen  Isabella, 
the  wife  of  Francis  I.;  but  the  education  of  females  in 
general  is  much  neglected. 

The  ecclesiastical  establishment  consists  of  80  archbislu^ 
and  65  bishops,  78  clerical  seminaries,  and  3767  rectors  of 
parishes.  The  number  of  priests,  monks,  and  nuns  has 
been  stated  above.  Serristori,  in  1833,  reckons  the  monks 
at  11,000,  and  the  nuns  at  9000;  but  Petroni,  in  ISgfi, 
reckoned  the  former  only  at  8455,  and  the  nuns  at  8185. 
It  is  possible  that  the  monks  mKf  have  increased  since  Uie 
former  date.  The  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  and  discipline 
were  defined  by  a  concordat  agreed  upon  between  Cardinal 
Consalvi  on  the  part  of  the  pope  Pius  VII.  and  the  Cava- 
Uere  de'Medici  for  king  Ferdinand  I.,  in  March,  1818.  The 
Roman  Catholic  is  the  exclusive  religion  of  the  country;  a 
Protestant  chapel  has  been  of  late  years  tolerated  in  the 
capital,  for  the  accommodation  of  foreigners.  Several  com- 
munes in  Calabria.  Apulia,  and  Abruzzi  follow  the  Greek 
ritual,  but  they  belong  to  the  Latin  communion,  and  acknow- 
ledge the  pope  as  their  spiritual  bead. 

Ine  histt^  of  the  kingdom  and  the  present  constitution 
of  the  monarchy  are  given  under  Siciliiis,Two,  Kihgdoh 

OF  THE. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  countries  composing  the  kingdom 
of  Naples  are  derived  ftom  various  and  mixed  races.  Tbe 
descendants  of  tbe  antient  Samnites,  Peligni,  Marei,  Fren- 
tani,  Lucaniana,  and  other  people  of  old  Italian  origin; 
the  Etruscan  Campanians,  the  wild  &uttii,  the  Greek  po- 
pulation of  tbe  coasts— of  Magna  Gmeia,  of  Cuma  and 
rJeapolis— after  having  been  fearfully  thinned  during  their 
contest  with  Rome,  the  war  of  Pyrrhus,  the  second  Punic 
war,  the  social  war,  and  tbe  civil  war  of  Marius  and  Sulla, 
became  mixed  with  numerous  Roman  and  Latin  colonies. 
The  antient  Oscan  and  Samnite  languages  were  gradu^ly 
lost,  but  the  Greek  still  remained  a  spoken  language  over 
a  great  port  of  the  maritime  districts.  At  the  fall  of  the 
empire,  the  country  was  overrun  rather  than  occupied  bj 
tbe  northern  tribes,  but  afterwards  istumed  to  the  alle- 
giance of  the  Byzantine  emperors,  who.  it  received  a  treah 
admixture  of  Greek  blood  and  Greek  language  and  Greek 
usages.  In  the  sixth  century  the  Longobards  look  posses- 
sion of  Beneventum,  and  founded  there  a  powerful  duchy 
which  survived  the  fall  of  their  power  in  North  Italy.  In 
the  eleventh  century  the  Normans  came,  who  conquered 
both  the  Longobards  and  t»f5iq<j5^  ^i^(13gli^l» 
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nonarcby  of  the  two  Sioilies  npou  the  base  of  feudal  insti- 
tutions. Then  came  in  succeaston  the  Suabians,  the  French 
or  ProTen^s,  the  Aragonese,  and  the  Spaniards.  All 
these  nations  have  left  traces  of  their  residence.  A  dash 
of  Greek  character  is  still  observable  in  the  temper,  cus- 
toms, and  dialect  of  several  parts  of  the  country.  Some 
fiimilies  trace  their  descent  fh>m  the  Normans  and  the 
Angevins  or  Provencals.  Lastly,  Spanish  fiimily  names, 
Spanish  habits,  and  Spanish  vrords  often  occur,  especially 
in  the  capital.  Considerable  shades  of  variety  are  observable 
among  the  inhabitants  of  different  parts  of  the  kingdom 
[Abhuzzo  ;  Calabria]  ;  whilst  the  capital,  from  the  con- 
■tant  influx  of  provincials,  contains  specimens  of  them  all. 
But  notwithstanding  these  varieties,  the  long  halnts  of  amal- 
gamation produced  by  a  central  administration  and  a  large 
capital  Hurine  eight  centuries  have  created  a  ksting  ftielitig 
of  common  nationality,  which  is  perhaps  stronger  in  the 
kinEdom  of  Naples  than  in  any  other  Italian  state.  Nea- 
politan, not  Italian,  is  the  national  appellation.  Grenerally 
speaking,  the  Neapolitan  is  quick,  shrewd,  humorous,  fbnd 
of  music  and  dancing,  rather  inclined  to  bombast  and  hyper- 
bole, fiery  but  changeable,  inclined  to  pleasure  and  ease, 
hospitable,  susceptible  of  generous  feelings,  and  also  of  a 
faieh  social  polish. 

Notwithstanding  the  common  prejudice  to  the  oontniry, 
the  Neapolitan  is  by  no  means  deficient  in  personal  coura^ 
During  the  last  wars,  Neapolitan  troops  fought  well  as  aux- 
iliaries in  the  ranks  of  the  French,  Austrian,  and  English 
armies;  the  people  also  fought  desperately  in  defence  of 
their  capital  in  1799;  and  the  long  and  obstinate  war  in 
Calabria,  firom  1806  to  1810,  was  only  put  down  by  exter- 
mination. If  the  regular  troops  have  not  shown  the  same 
spirit  in  defence  of  we  kingdom,  this  has  proceeded  from 
various  peculiar  circumstances  which  are  fairly  explained 
by  Colletta  in  his  '  History  *  already  quoted,  and  likewise 
by  the  author  of  a  work  lately  published  at  Florence, 
*  Fasti  e  Vicende  del  Popoli  Italian],  dal  ISOl  al  1815.' 
See  also  the  Aniotogia  Militate,  of  which  the  sixth  volume 
has  been  lately  published  at  Naples. 

NAPLES,  PROVINCE  OF  (Provincia  di  Napoli),  is 
the  name  of  the  metropolitan  province  of  the  kingdom  of 
the  two  Sicilies,  which  includes  the  capital  [Naples.  Citv 
op]  and  the  territory  round  the  bay  from  Cape  Misenum 
and  Cuma  on  the  west  to  Castellaraare  and  Sorrento  on  the 
south-east  Ilie  iidands  of  Ischia  and  PTOcida  beloiw  also 
to  the  province  of  Naples.  The  province  is  divided  into 
ibnr  districts:  I.Naples;  2,  Foziuoli,  whioh  inelodes  the 
whole  western  division  and  the  islands;  3.  Castellamare, 
which  comprises  the  territo^  at  the  base  of  Mount  Vesu- 
vius, and  the  coast  opposite  Naples  as  &r  as  Sorrento ;  4, 
Casoria,  which  oomprehendsa  tract  of  the  Campanian  plain 
stretching  uorth  oi  the  range  of  hills  behind  the  city  of 
Naples.  This  tract  extends  as  far  as  a  line  which,  banning 
on  the  sea-coast  half  way  between  the  lakes  of  Licola  and '. 
Patria,  runs  in  an  eastern  direction  to  Caivano,  not  including 
the  town  of  Aversa,  which  belongs  to  the  province  of  Terra 
di  Lavoro:  it  then  runs  south-east  skirting  the  north  base 
of  Mount  Vesuvius,  and  not  including  the  towns  of  Acerra, 
Nola,  and  Noeera:  it  next  follows  the  ridge  of  hills  which 
runs  through  the  peninsula  of  Sorrento  at  the  back  of  Cas- 
tellamare, including  the  towns  of  Castellamare,  Vioo,  and 
Sorrento.  The  summit  of  the  ridge  divides  the  province  of 
Naples  from  that  of  Frindpato  Gtra,  or  province  of 
Satemo.  The  whole  of  this  territory  formed  until  lately 
part  of  the  larger  division  of  Terra  di  Lavoro,  from  which 
It  is  not  geographically  separated ;  but  owing  to  the  great 
population  of  the  capital  and  surrounding  territory,  it  has 
been  found  convenient  for  administrative  purposes  to  con- 
stitute it  into  a  distinct  province.  The  province  of  Naples, 
exclusive  of  the  capital,  contained,  accoming  to  the  returns 
of  1837,  374,494  inhabitants. 

The  principal  towns  of  the  province  of  Ni^>1es,  exclusive 
of  the  oapttal,  are :  I,  Poszuoli,  the  antient  Puteoli,  situated 
on  the  east  side  of  the  gulf  of  the  same  name,  and  opposite 
to  Bain,  originally  a  colony  of  Cuma,  called  Didearohia, 
founded  in  the  sixth  eentuiy  b.c.>  and  now  a  bishop's  see 
end  a  poor-looking  town,  with  10,000  inhabitaiiti.  [Poz- 
KD0L1.J  The  whole  surrouDding  country  is  of  a  vidoanio  cha- 
racter. The  hill  called  SoU^ra,  which  is  the  crater  of  a 
volcaoo  not  yet  extinct,  rises  to  the  east  above  the  town.  2, 
Afragola,  ala^  village  or  town  of  13,000  inhabitants,  north- 
east Sr  Naples  in  the  Campanian  plain,  has  some  hat  manu- 
feetoriee.   3^  Fratta  Maggwre,  near  the  antient  Atella.  is 


femous  for  its  strawberry  beds,  iduch  supply  the  markets 
of  Naples.  4,  Somma,  at  the  north  base  of  Mount  Vcsop 
vius.  has  7000  inhabitants.  5,  Sant'  Anaatasia,  near  Somma. 
has  6000  inhabitants.  The  whole  neighbourhood  produces 
the  luscious  wine  known  by  the  nameof '  I^chryma  ChristL' 

6,  Pntici  and  Resina,  twoadjoining  towns  built  on  the  south- 
west slope  of  Vesuvius,  on  the  site  of  Herculaneum.  couuin 
together  about  14,000  inhabitants.  Visitors  who  ascend 
Mount  Vesuvius  pass  through  Resina.  Poriici  has  a  royal 
palace;  itamuseumof  antiquitiesoblained  from  Heroulaneum 
and  Pompeii  has  been  lately  removed  to  the  Museo  Bor- 
bonico  at  Naples.  EastofRMinaisanotherpretty  royal  villa 
called  La  Favorite,  in  a  lovely  aitnation  near  the  Be»4horcL 

7,  Torte  del  Oreoo,  about  two  miles  south-eut  of  Portici,  at 
the  foot  of  Vesuvius,  a  town  of  18,000  inhabitants,  has  been 
repeatedly  destn^red  by  the  lava  and  earthquakes,  but  re- 
built over  atad  over  again.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly 
addicted  to  a  seafaring  life.  8,  Torre  dell'  Annunsiata, 
about  four  miles  8outlt«ast  of  Torre  del  Greco,  and  near 
the  site  of  Pompeii,  has  9O00  iahabitants,  a  manufactory 
of  muskets  for  the  royal  service,  and  a  large  gunpowder 
magasine.  It  is  also  known  for  its  great  manufectory  of 
maecaroni.  which  is  the  best  in  Naples,  and  known  by  the 
name  of  *  Maecaroni  delta  Costa.*  North  of  Torre  dell'  An- 
nunziata  is  the  lajve  village  of  Bosoo  ti6  Case,  and  further 
north,  on  the  east  slops  of  Vesuvius,  is  the  town  of  Ottajano, 
with  15,000  inhabitants.  9.  CasteUamare,  at  the  south  east 
extremity  of  the  Bay  of  Naples,  near  the  site  of  Stabi«,  is  in  a 
delightful  situation  on  the  sea-coast,  at  the  foot  of  the  lof^ 
mountain  St  Angelo^  the  Hons  Laetarius  of  the  antienta^ 
nearly  5000  feet  high:  itbasdooksibrtheroydl  navy.aevenl 
sources  of  mineral  water  in  the  neighbourhood,  a  royal  villa 
called  'Quisisana'  and  park,  and  about  10,000  inhidiiiaata. 
Castellamare  is  much  fnquented  by  the  Neapolitans  during 
the  summer  heals.  I  o  Um  neighbouring  district  of  Gragoaoo 
a  wine  is  made  which  is  among  the  tost  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Naples.  10,  V  ico  (Vious  ^quanus),  a  small  town 
perched  upun  the  oliA  above  the  ooast,  about  4  miles  south- 
west of  Castellamare,  was  the  birth-place  of  the  metaphysi- 
cian and  historian  Gianhattista  di  Vice.  11,  Sorrento  is  in  a 
delightful  valley  surrounded  by  hills,  which  is  a  complete 
grove  of  orange  and  mulberry  trees,  and  eontains  several  vil- 
lages and  numerous  country>housea.  The  town  of  Sorrento 
has  5000  inhabitants,  is  a  bishop's  see, and  the  birth-pleoe  of 
Tasso.  The  plain  of  Sorrento  is  much  frequented  by  the 
wealthy  Neapolitans  during  sammer.  There  are  boata  which 
cross  daily  from  Naples  to  Botranto,  and  ntnra  loaded  with 
oranges  and  other  fruit   Silk  is  also  prodnoed  bare. 

The  country  round  Naples  is  the  most  populous  ne^ln 
bourhood  beluuging  to  any  capital  in  Eun^  exeeptiDg 
perhaps  that  of  Pans.  For  partienlar  desoriptiena  (tf  it  see 
AoifAHo;  AvBKNo;  Basm',  Cuha;  HiaciriiAimnt;  la- 
CB1A ;  PoHPxii ;  PozzuoLi ;  VBstmcrs. 

NAPLES  (Napoli,  inltalian),  the  capital  of  the  kingdom 
of  the  Two  Sidlies,  and  the  fourth  in  populatiwi  among  the 
European  cities,  is  situated  in  40°  50' N.  lat  and  14°  13'  S, 
long.,  on  the  northern  ooast  <s/t  the  fine  bay  of  the  same 
name,  and  partly  at  the  foot  and  partly  on  the  slope  of  a 
range  of  bills  which  runs  obliquely  to  the  shore.  On  the 
south-east  is  Mount  Vesuvius,  from  which  it  is  divided  by 
a  fertile  pl«n  watered  by  the  smidl  river  Seb^to,  and  i^po- 
site  to  it,  aoross  the  bay,  are  the  mountains  of  Oastallamaie. 
Vioo,  and  SoRento,  wiUi  the  island  of  Capri  doe  aonth,  at 
the  entrance  of  the  bay,  on  the  ride  of  Sicily. 

Seen  from  the  sea  Naples  appears  In  toe  taaa.  of  two 
crescents,  of  very  uoeqtuil  depth,  one  on  the  east  and  the 
other  on  the  west,  divided  by  the  point  of  Castel  dell'  Uovo 
and  the  hill  of  Pizzofelcone,  whidi  is  behind  it  The 
eastern  crescent  vrhioh  includes  the  great  bulk  of  the  city, 
feces  the  south-east,  and  is  bounded  by  the  hill  of  Capodi- 
monte  to  the  north,  and  Sant'  Elmo  or  Ermo  to  the  west 
crowned  by  the  castle  of  that  name,  which  commanda  the 
town.   Between  these  two  hills  is  a  eonsidoable  depressioa, 
on  which  the  suburbs  of  La  8anit&  and  L'Infraaeata  are 
built  The  slope  of  the  hill  of  Gapodimonte  is  likewise 
covered  with  houses,  Ibnning  the  suborbs  called  Miraooli 
and  Le  Vei^ni.   To  the  eastward  tilie  town  is  open  to  the 
plain  of  Campania.   From  the  bartiar  of  Capo  di  Chiao,  at 
the  entrance  from  Ronwi  a  saeeeasion  of  fine  streeta  run 
through  the  bo^  of  the  town  to  tfaa  sea,  the  prindpai 
of  which,  called  Toledo,  about  a  mile  in  length,  runs  doe 
south,  and  divides  the  <dd  eitr,  which'lreuti^^ftsm  the 
newdistrieta.  The  slreeC«^fEal*d)^ilHiB£kUtt 
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bef(»e  the  royal  palaee.  Tha  old  city  Ibraw  s  doaelj  built 
■qnan  about  a  mile  on  each  lide :  part  of  ita  walls,  toven, 
and  ditdiBS  still  remain,  and  serera]  of  tbe  gates  are  stand- 
ing, nanety.  Porta  Nolana,  on  tlw  road  to  Nola,  Porta 
Capuana,  on  the  road  to  Apulia,  and  Porta  8.  Gennaro,  and 
Porta  S.  Maria  di  Constantinopoli.  towards  tb*  nordi.  This 
part  of  the  town,  vhidi  is  in  a  plaia,  has  namw  streets  and 
lofty  maflsiTe  houses,  many  of  them  six  or  seven  stories 
high ;  it  is  very  thickly  inbabite^,  and  cootaios  more  than 
one  half  of  tbe  whole  populatbn  of  the  capital.  West  of  To- 
ledo numerous  streets  run  up  the  hill  of  Bant*  Elmo,  which 
is  covered  with  houses  for  two-tbirds  of  its  height.  South  of 
the  hill  of  Sant'Elmu,  and  between  it  and  the'polQt  of  Pis- 
zofaloone,  is  another  depresBion,  wfaich  affords  a  carriage 
communication  between  Toledo  and  the  western  crescent,  or 
new  part  of  the  town,  which  is  called  by  the  general  name 
of  Chiaja,  'the quay.*  This  part,  which  is  much  contracted 
between  tbe  hiUs  and  tbe  sea,  extends  in  length  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  between  the  hOl  of  Piuofeleone  to  the  east 
and  that  of  PonUpo  to  the  wast  A  fine  rood  runs  all  this 
length,  jwrallel  to  the  sea-share^  and  between  tbe  public 
{gardens  on  one  side  and  a  row  of  fine  houses  on  the  other ; 
It  then  turns  along  the  base  of  Mount  Poailipo,  and  gradu- 
ally ascending  it,  leads  to  tha  other  side  of  it  towards  Poz- 
zuoli.  There  is  another  and  strai^hter  road  to  PozkuoH  by 
the  tunnel  called  Grotta  di  Posilipo,  which  is  out  throogh 
the  mountain  for  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile. 

Naples  is  an  open  city  like  I^ndon,  but  it  has  a  sort  of 
barriers  or  custom-house  posts  at  the  principal  avenues 
leading  into  tbe  town,  for  ^e  purpose  of  eotlaottng  tha 
'  gabella,'  or  duty  upon  proTisions,  eonresponding  to  the 
'  octroi '  of  the  French  and  other  oontinental  towns.  Tbe 
extreme  length  of  Naples,  measured  along  the  sea-fsoast, 
but  without  following  its  sinuosities,  is  about  three  miles 
and  a  half  from  the  F^nte  della  Maddalena,  on  tbe  road  to 
Calabria,  to  the  grotto  of  Posilipo:  tbe  greatest  depth,  from 
the  suburb  of  La  Sauit&,  at  the  Ibot  of  Ospodimoate,  to  the 
shore  of  Santa  Luoia,  is  about  two  miles ;  hut  in  other 
directions  it  is  much  less. 

Few  buildings  at  Naples  are  in  a  good  inhitaetural 
style;  they  are  either  overloaded  wiA  ornaments  or  dis- 
proportionate in  their  parts.   The  most  remarkable  are— 

1 .  The  royal  palace, '  La  Ref^ia,'  a  large  mass  of  buildings, 
eonstrttcted  at  two  different  times,  first  by  tbe  viceroy  Pet&o 
de  Toledo,  which  part  goes  by  tbe  name  of  Palazzo  Veo- 
cbio ;  and  the  second,  aftor  tbe  design  of  tbe  architect  Fon- 
tana,  under  the  Spanish  viceroy  Count  De  Lemos,  in  tbe 
seventeenth  century.  His  new  palaee  has  a  front  of  nearly 
400  feet  in  length,  with  three  orders  of  pillars,  one  above 
the  other,  Doric.  Ionic,  and  Corinthian.  Tbe  great  court 
has  two  rows  of  arcades,  one  above  tbe  other,  supported  by 
granite  oolumna;  the  grand  staircase  is  ample  and  commo- 
dions.  The  apartments  are  adorned  with  valuable  paint- 
ings of  the  oU  Italian  masters.  The  great  gallery  contains 
the  portraits  of  all  the  Spanish  viceroys  who  presided  over 
Naples  for  more  than  two  centuries.  At  the  back  of  the 
palace,  along  the  first  floor,  feeing  the  sea,  is  a  luindsome 
terrace  paved  with  marble  and  shaded  with  trees,  from 
which  there  is  a  delightful  view  of  the  bay.  On  the  ground- 
floor  are  the  royal  printing-press  and  the  roytlL  china  ma- 
nufactory. Facing  tbe  palace  is  a  semicircular  colonnade, 
with  a  pantheon-shaped  church  in  the  centre,  raised  by  the 
late  king  Ferdinand  T. 

Adjoining  the  palace,  and  between  it  and  the  sea,  are  the 
arsenal,  the  cannon-foundry,  and  basin,  or  wet-dock,  for  the 
hinges  barges  or  yachts.  On  the  eastern  side  tbe  palace 
acljoins  tbe  theatre  of  San  Carlo,  which  is  one  of  the  re- 
markable stmetures  vi  Naples.  It  was  rebuilt  after  the 
Are  of  1815,  and  is  one  of  the  largest  ttieatres  in  Europe;  it 
aas  six  tiers  of  boxes,  each  box  capable  of  containing  ftom 
ten  to  twelve  persons.  Farther  on  the  old  palace  adjoins 
the  Castel  Nuovo,  a  massive  and  extensive  castle,  with 
towers  and  a  ditch  around,  begun  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
by  Charles  of  Anjou,  and  successively  increased.  Fronting 
the  castle  is  the  finest  square  in  Naples,  called  Largo  del 
Castello.  East  of  Castel  Nuovo  is  the  mole,  with  the  light- 
house at  the  end  of  it  The  harbour,  which  it  is  intended 
to  shelter,  is  small,  and  not  alwa)^  safe. 

The  mole  affords  a  promenade,  which  is  mnch  frequented 
by  the  citizens,  and  on  which  Punch,  and  a  story-teller,  who 
recites  the  romantic  dee&  (rf  Rin^do,  are  genodly  sta- 
tioned in  the  afternoon. 

1.  The  paltoe,  miueum,  and  library,  called  *  de{|^i  Stud},' 


are  in  the  northern  part  of  the  town,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  of 
Oapodimonta.  The  museum,  styled  *  Museo  Btobonieo,*  is 
one  of  the  riehest  in  Eioope.  Among  the  numerous  mastec 
pieces  of  antient  aoulptura  which  it  contains,  die  Hercules 
Pamese,  the  Toms  Gallipyge,  the  Apollo  Cilharoedua,  the 
Baoi^na,  and  the  statue  of  an  wator  called  Arwtides  [Aait- 
Tmn],  dsaerfo  espedal  mention.  Tba  museum  is  also  rich 
in  antient  bronzes ;  the  Meroury,  the  Satyrs,  a  horse's  head, 
&c.  are  much  admired.  The  collection  of  autient  instru- 
ments, utensils,  female  ornaments,  and  otbw  household 
articles  found  at  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  is  unique.  It 
contains  also  a  vast  number  of  articles  of  glass,  mostly 
Egyptian.  The  collection  of  Campanian,  Greek,  and 
Sicilian  vases,  as  well  as  the  numismatio  cabinet,  is  also 
very  rich.  That  of  antient  paintings  is  very  remarkable, 
although  most  of  them  are  evidently  the  work  of  second- 
rate  artists.  Th««  are  also  some  fine  antient  mosaics. 
The  tabk»  found  at  Heraclea,  in  Magna  Grscia.  are  valuable 
B8  spedmens  of  Greek  palBBoeraphy.  A  good  deacription 
of  the  museum,  with  plates,  has  been  recently  published 
by  the  govammant,  *  II  Eeide  Huseo  Bcrhonko^'  18  vols. 
4to. 

Tbe  Gallery  of  Modern  Paintings  contains  many  good 
works  of  tbe  NeapoHlan,  FlemiBh,  Venetian,  and  Bolognese 
soho(riB.  The  collection  of  papyri  found  at  Heroulaneum 
has  hitherto  disclosed  few  works  of  any  importance.  [Hbr- 
CULANBUH.]  The  Royal  Library  oontains  150,000  printed 
volumes,  and  about  3000  M88.  A  catalogue  of  it  was 
published  in  1830,  in  2  vols.  fol.  Besides  this  library, 
which  is  open  to  the  public,  there  are  two  or  three  other 
public  libraries  at  NapieSi  such  as  that  of  8.  Angelo  i.  Nido, 
and  that  of  the  convent  of  S.  Filippo  Neri. 

-  3.  The  churches  of  Naples  amount  to  about  two  hun- 
dred ;  but  in  general  they  are  remarkable  for  their  monu- 
ments, pwntings,  and  ether  accessories,  rather  than  fbr  their 
architecture.    Ilie  cathedral,  b^un  by  Masuooio,  a  Nea- 

C"  m  architect  and  sculptor  of  the  ihirtaenth  century,  has 
since  repeatedly  altered,  ornamented,  and  spoiled. 
The  intwior  is  rich  in  antient  columns  of  valuable  marbles; 
it  also  oontains  a  splendid  mausoleum  of  Qiarles  I.  of  Anjou, 
the  conqueror  of  Naples.  The  acfjointng  chapel  of  8a& 
Geunaro  is  rich  in  paintings :  the  ceremony  of  the  liquefac- 
tion of  the  blood  of  St.  Jaouarius  continues  to  be  performed 
thera  annually.  Val^ry,  in  his  *  Voyages  Historitfues  et 
Litt^raires  en  Italie,*  has  described  it  as  he  saw  it  in  Sep- 
tembw,  1826.  Tbe  front  of  the  church  of  8.  Paolo,  built 
on  the  site  of  a  temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  contains  some 
fluted  oolumns  of  marble,  the  remains  of  the  antient  struc- 
ture. 

The  church  of  San  Loranzo,  founded  by  Charles  of  Anjou, 
on  the  site  of  the  town-house,  where  the  munidpal  council 
of  the  city  fbrmerly  used  to  assemble,  oontains  several  ro^ 
tombs  and  some  good  paintings.  The  diureh  of  S.  Filippo 
Neri  is  built  in  better  taste  than  most  of  the  ehurehes  of 
Naples ;  it  is  ridi  in  paintings,  and  contains  the  tomb  of  Vico, 
an  original  Neapolitan  thinker  and  writer  in  Uie  eariy  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  Ihe  church  sacristy  and  convent  of 
8.  Domenico  constitute  a  real  museum  of  the  middle  age^ 
on  account  of  the  numerous  monuments  of  kings,  literary 
men,  and  other  distinguished  personages  of  the  times  of 
the  Anjous  and  Aragonese;  and  fbr  the  cell,  lecture-room, 
and  chair  of  Thomas  Aouinas,  who  resided,  wrote,  and 
taught  in  this  convent.  The  interior  of  Santa  Chiara  is 
elegant  and  rich:  it  contains  the  monuments  of  Robert  of 
Anjou,  the  firiend  of  Petrarch;  of  bis  son,  the  duke  of 
Calabria ;  of  Joanna  I. ;  and  of  Raimondo  Capanno,  a 
Moorish  slave,  who  became  great  seneschal  of  tbe  Kingdom, 
and  acted  a  part  in  the  murder  of  Joanna's  husband,  Andreas 
of  Hungary.  The  neighbouring  churah  of  Gesd  Nuovo^ 
the  flu^aoe  of  which  has  been  compared  to  that  of  a  prison, 
has  in  the  interior  the  appearance  of  a  splendid  ball-room. 
It  now  belongs  to  the  Jesuits  who  were  re-established  at 
Naples  in  1816.  The  church  of  Monte  Oltveto  is  rich  in 
sculptures  by  Giovanni  di  Nola,  Donatello,  Benedetto  da 
Mi^ano,  and  other  celebrated  artists.  The  vast  adjoining 
convent,  which  once  afforded  an  asylum  lo  Tasso,  has  been 
suppressed,  and  is  now  occupied  by  several  offices  of  tbe 
municipal  administration.  San  Qiacomo  dei  Spagnoli  con- 
tains the  magnificent  tomb  of  Don  Pedro  de  Toledo,  one  of 
the  best  Spanish  viceroys  of  Naples.  Tlie  small  neglected 
church  of  S.  Giovanni  ft  Garbonara  is  remarkable  for  the 
monuments  of  King  Ladislaus  and  his  sister  JpaniULlL; 
and  in  the  chapel  behind  tbe  W^,eft^  VOef^^iJifte, 
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8er  Giftnni  Garacciolo,  who  vu  murdered  at  U«t  throt^h 
ft  court  intrigue.  The  walls  of  this  chapel  are  painted  wUh 
ftttBcoea,  now  much  impaired  and  defaced,  which  have  refer- 
ence to  the  history  of  Joanna  and  Caraeciolo.  The  convent 
of  San  Giovanni  had  once  a  library  rich  in  MSS..  founded 
by  ParrhaBius  and  Cardinal  Seripandi ;  bnt  about  a  century 
Binoe.  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  havin;;  sent  some  learned 
Owmans  to  examine  the  MSS.  and  make  extracts  from 
tham*  the  monks  felt  bo  wearied  by  their  obligatory  atten< 
danoe  on  the  Ibreign  scboIarB,  that  they  prribrred  making 
an  ofl^  of  the  li^B.  in  question  to  the  empwor>  in  order 
to  anid  hein^  exposed  to  any  ftirther  trouble  about  them. 
(Tal^.)  The  chuieh  Del  C^irmine,  with  its  lofty  steeple, 
is  ehiefly  noticed  for  its  neighbourhood  to  the  great  market, 
the  soene  of  Masaniello's  insurrection,  ana  also  of  the 
desperate  defence  of  the  populace  against  the  French  in 
1 799 ;  and  likewise  for  the  modest  tomb  of  the  unfcvtunate 
Cwradino  and  his  cousin  Frederic  of  Austria,  who  were 
beheaded  near  this  spot  by  order  of  Charles  of  Anjou.  The 
church  of  L'Annunxiata.  by  the  architect  Vanvitelli,  is 
one  of  the  best  churches  of  Naples:  a4joining  to  it  is  a 
foundling  hospital  and  a  Magdalen.  The  church  of  San 
Martino,  near  the  castle  of  Sant'  Blmo,  from  which  th«« 
i«  a  most  magnificent  view  of  Naples  and  the  bay*  is  rieUy 
painted  by  Lanfranco,  Spagnoletio,  and  I^Arpino :  the  ad- 
joming  oonvent  is  now  oceunied  by  invalids  from  the  army, 
of  whom  manv  are  blind.  The  church  of  Santa  Maria  del 
PwlOf  fbunded  by  Sannazaro,  in  a  delightful  spot,  near  the 
shoreof  Mei^ellina,  has  a  fine  mauseleum  of  the  poeL  San 
Gennato  dei  Poveri  is  remarkable  for  its  vast  catacombs, 
which  extend  under  the  hill  of  Capodimonte. 

4.  The  royal  palace  of  Capodimonte  is  a  heavy  structure, 
but  is  remarkable  for  its  fine  situation,  the  excellent  road 
leading  to  it,  constructed  by  the  Fxench,  its  extensive 

Sirk  and  hunting  grounds,  and  the  adjoining  observatory, 
n  the  slope  of  the  hill  is  the  Chinese  Collie,  for  the 
education  or  young  Chinese,  who,  after  taking  holy  orders, 
return  to  their  country  as  missionaries.  The  nuc^ber  of 
Chinese  students  seldom  exeeeds  six.  An  account  of  this 
xemarkable  institutioa  is  given  in  '  Italy  and  the  Italians 
in  the  Nineteenth  Century,'  by  A.  Vieusseux,  which  work 
contains  also  many  particultrs  eoneeming  the  peculiar 
sights  of  Naples  and  the  manners  and  habits  of  tbe  people. 

On  another  part  of  the  hill  of  Capodimonte  is  tbe  bota- 
nical garden,  formed  in  1818,  and  placed  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Neapolitan  professor  of  botany,  M.  Tenore.  Not 
&r  from  tbenoe,  in  a  secluded  valley  at  the  foot  of  the  hill, 
are  the  remains  of  an  aqueduct  constructed  by  Augustus, 
which  is  called  Ponti  Rossi,  *  red  bridges  or  arches,*  from 
the  colour  of  the  stone. 

Naples  has  many  charitable  institutions,  such  as  the  great 
hospital  DegU  Ineurabili,  the  foundling  hospital  already 
mentioned,  the  school  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  asylum  for 
the  bliud,  under  tbe  direction  of  the  distinguished  oculist 
Quadri ;  the  Reclusorio,  or  general  workhouse  for  able-bodied 
poor,  with  a  school  annexed  to  it,  and  wlueh  contains  about 
3000  poor ;  San  Gennaro  dei  Poveri,  for  the  poor  who  are  un- 
able to  work,  San  Francesco  di  Sales,  and  several  other 
minor  hospitals  and  houses  of  refuge.  Valiry  seems  to 
think  that  the  administration  of  the  workhouse  might  be 
susceptible  of  much  improvement,  especially  with  regard 
to  moral  discipline.  Mendicity  is  forbidden  by  law;  bnt 
the  law  is  often  evaded.  There  are  no  poors*-ratas  at 
Naples. 

The  univenity  is  well  provided  with  professors.  It  has  a 
good  library  and  a  cabinet  of  natural  history  annexed  to  it. 
Some  account  of  tbe  state  of  education  in  the  Neapolitan 
kingdom  is  given  in  Nob.  5  and  16  of  the  *  Quarterly  Jour- 
nal of  Education.*  Among  the  special  schools  are  a  medi- 
cal college,  a  veterinary  college,  two  iniilitary  schools,  a 
col^ge  of  pilots,  and  the  *  Conservatorio,'  or  sohool  of 
mnsio,  which  has  produced  many  illustrious  composers,  has 
tome  good  profosBors,  and  a  rich  musical  libiaty,  containii^ 
among  others  tbe  autographs  of  Fusiello's  works.  Besides 
San  Carlo,  Naples  has  half  a  dozen  minor  theatres,  II 
Foudo,  i  Fiorentini,  Teatro  Nuovo,  LaFenice,  San  Carlino, 
&c.  In  the  last  two,  plays,  <x  rather  &rcesi  are  performed 
in  tbe  Neapolitan  dialect,  which  is  fiiU  of  humour  and 
naive  expression. 

The  Neapolitan  or  Apulian  dialect  is  very  old;  it 
was  8]>oken  at  the  court  of  Frederic  II.  and  his  son 
MnufrtiJ,  and  their  contemporary,  the  chronicler  Matteo 
S|)iueUo,  wioLo  in  ft  the  annaU  of  those  two  princes.  The 


popular  songs  or  ballads,  of  which  every  now  ana  then 
new  ones  are  produced  by  obscure  poets  and  suns  about  tbe 
streets,  generally  run  upon  love  matters,  whiefa  nireish  the 
principal  incidents  in  the  existenoe  of  the  pwpl*  of  thu 
country.  Some  of  these  songa  are  ftill  of  pauKM.  Tbefirf- 
lowing  are  apecimens  * — 

•  Albm  vImIAIo  to  diinrt^*; 
lo    aAaqMja  col  H  ^  ntea  I 
TnM  lo  viMto,  •  aa  TOBpi  so  nw  I 

ftoBu  tarda  ha  cagnaio  oolen ; 
Le  frotto  daee  4  dhoBlaM  amant 
AMA  k  ihtnlo  la  balle  aapan  } 


Time,  noita,  aneiBadtH  adibta  gnaja. 
Ofaoahi  neaolllo  mla  ha  ngnalB  amve.' 

('  I  lAantad  ■  mull  Xnt,  and  mtored  U  irifli  tb«  nreat  ofny  brew :  bat  d» 
wiad  CUM  and  broka  a  bnndi  of  it.  men  leaf  >rein>  wiibsfad,  and  tha 
fTuh.cMice  nrMt,fnnr  Uttet!  Ofa,  when  i«  ita  twMt  flawir  ipxw?  Cohb.O 
dntli,  ud  pat  an  end  tony  dbtren.  tloea  my  ton  hai  left  ma  fiir  aootfaae.') 

We  extract  the  next,  wbii^  is  coneeived  in  a.  wiUer 

spirit,  from  Yalfiry,  wlu>  heard  it  about  tba  itre^  N«- 

pies  in  1836-37:— 

•Om  baUa  eon  id>  sarin  aedw 
Nnaaia  ak  porta  de  ta  ■naMoinlai 

L'anem*  m  na  MgHa  In  paradiM) 
E  lo  cnoipo  lo  eUagne  la  aeawta.' 

(■A  dedraUe  M*,to  faa  aUbbadtodenth  attba  dooraf  tMie'alovBl  Tba 
■Ml  thos  aaaaada  to  Tu«diM,i4Uo  Ot  forion  baaur  bulwoAo  bleeAar 
bodjwkhhorMn.*) 

For  a  ftirther  account  of  tbe  Neapolitan  dialw^  see 
Italy— /ta^an  Language  and  LUeraiuret  and  tbe  ref^- 
enees  in  thid  artide. 

The  population  of  Naples,  which  in  1 83d  amounted  to 
about  330,000,  was  reduced  \j  the  cholera  in  tbe  two  fol- 
lowing years  to  336,300,  aoocwmi^  to  the  returns  of  tbe  end 
of  1837,  exdueive  of  the  garrison  and  non-resident  forugn- 
erg.  {BelUttmo  Staiuiicodi  aftZtnio,  January.  1839.)  Of 
this  population,  about  1700  are  priests,  700  monks,  and  800 
nuns;  9400  are  employed  under  the  government,  and 
18,000  are  pensioners,  3000  lawyers,  26,000  are  men-ser- 
vants, 3400  coachmen,  8000  sailtxs,  boatmen,  and  fisher- 
men, 3500  porters,  5200  shop-hoy%  3700  gardenera  and 
greengrocers,  2500  tailors,  2400  shoemakers,  800  cobblers, 
1450  barbers  and  hairdressers,  1500  oooks,  500  printers,  59 
booksellers,  58  bookbinders,  146  physicians,  lOS  aumons, 
and  186  apothecaries,  900  sellers  of  wine,  803  coffee-luHise- 
keepers,  350  tavern  and  eating-hoase  keepeti,  310  inn- 
keepers, 804^  fruiterers,  800  goldsmiths,  1000  smitha,  S400 
carpenters,  1600  builders  and  masons,  &c  Naples  has 
manulhctures  of  bats,  straw-hats,  gloves,  leather,  earthen- 
ware, coral,  and  jewellery.  There  are  about  700  hackney- 
coaches,  600  cabriolets.  1600  boats,  and  about  500  vessels, 
belonging  to  tbe  town  of  Naples.  There  are  809  inns  and 
lodging-houses.  The  town  is  divided  into  twelve 'qoartieri,' 
or  £striots,  of  whidi  five  and  tbe  most  populous  are  in  the 
old  or  eastern  part<of  the  town,  namely,  Mereato,  Peudino, 
Porto,  S.  Lorenso,  and  Vicaria ;  one  in  the  middle,  8.  Fer- 
dinando,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tbe  royal  palace ;  two  at 
the  west  end.  Chtaia  and  S.  Giuseppe ;  one,  S.  Carlo  all' 
Arena,  at  the  noria  end  Unrards  the  road  to  Rome ;  and 
three,  Stella,  Avvooata.  and  Monte  Calvario,  include  die 
upper  part  of  tbe  town,  which  is  built  on  tbe  biU*  of  Capo- 
dimonte and  8.  Elmo.  Every  district  has  a  commissary  of 
police,  whose  office  is  open  at  all  hours  of  the  day.  There 
are  sixty-six  military  posts  in  the  whole  town,  four  castles, 
S.  Elmo,  Dutei  Nuovo,  Castel  dell'  Uovo,  and  Caatdlo  dd 
Carmine,  besides  extensive  barracks  both  for  in&nlry  and 
cavaliy.  The  town  has  six  prisons,  one  of  which  is  for 
debt(»s.  Tbe  vast  and  massive  structure  called  *  la  Vi- 
caria,' at  the  east  end  of  Naples  near  Porta  Capuana,  which 
was  once  a  castle  and  the  residence  of  the  Normsn  kings, 
now  contains  various  courts  of  justice,  and  also  the  archives 
of  the  kingdom,  an  immense  collection  of  documents,  di- 
vided into  four  sections,  historical,  financial,  judicial,  and 
communal.  The  acts,  edicts,  8te.  of  the  sovereign*  of  the 
Argou  dynasty  alone  ftU  300  thick  fi4io  volumes.  The 
'  Constitntiones  *  of  Frederie  Zl.,  the  oldest  codeof  the  kinn- 
dom,  written  by  his  ohaucellor  Pietro  delle  V%ne^  are  also 
there. 

The  Iszzaroni,  so  often  mentioned  by  travellers,  and  so 
confusedly  described,  included  the  lowest  orders  of  tbe  in- 
habitants or  populace,  the  porters,  tbe  hawkers  of  fiih. 
vegetables,  and  other  eatables,  the  bostmen,  journeymen 
out  of  place,  and  nntnerous  vagrants,  and  other  low  and 
loose  oharacters.  Many  of  tbese  classes  in  former  times 
had  no  regular  domicile,  and  lived  chiefly  in  the  open  air, 
or  were  huddled  toge|iJio|  Q^t^  g^^i^n^g^  porch  or 
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vaatibulo,  in  nurow  HUeyi,  in  their  boats,  ud  wherever  they 
could  find  shelter.  To  thew  were  added  indiaerunuutely 
the  numerous  class  of  fishermen,  an  industrious  mce^  whose 
habitB  have  always  been  more  domestic  and  orderly  tbtm 
those  of  the  common  laxxaroiiL  All  these  penile  were 
TARnely  redioned,with  probably  some  exaggeratknit  at  40,000 
indiTiduals,  a  muscular,  brawny,  and  erect  set  of  men,  but 
totally  uneducated  and  little  cnilised,  veiy  abstemious  and 
frugal  in  their  habits,  mostly  barefooted,  living  from  ^y  to 
flay  oh  their  casual  earnings,  their  dress  oonsisting  merely 
of  a  shirt  and  a  pair  of  loose  trowsers ;  very  good-tempered 
in  quiet  times,  but  apt  to  run  riot  on  the  first  political  ex- 
citement or  tumult  The  name  laszaro  is  said  to  have  been 
derived  Arom  the  numerous  lepers  who  once  abounded  on 
the  coasts  of  the  Meditemnean,  and  who  invoked  as  their 
patron  the  Lazarus  who  is  mentkmed  in  the  Gospel  A 
eharitable  order,  or  ftatomi^.  iriiioh  was  instituted  m  the 
middle  ages  for  their  leliet  usumed  the  name  of  *  Order  of 
St  Laxarua.*  lite  lepen  were  cdiliged  to  wear  a  peculiar 
drasSfOonsistingof  white  shirt  and  trowsns  and  hood.  After 
the  leiffosy  becune  extinct,  the  same  gorbcontinued  to  be  worn 
hf  the  lowm  orders  for  the  sake  of  cheapness  and  conve- 
nienee  in  the  warm  climate  of  Naples,  and  the  name  lauari 
was  retained  and  applied  to  that  clius.  This  is  the  etymoh^ 

S'ven  by  Odiani  and  others,  in  the '  Vooabolario  del  Diatetto 
apolitaoOi'  published  at  Na|des  in  1789.  But  the  author 
adiiB  that  already  in  his  time  the  number  of  the  lazzari 
had  muoh  decreased,  owing  to  the  pn^ress  of  civilisation, 
and  that '  many  among  the  people  who  had  the  appearance 
of  laszari  during  the  week-days,  looked  very  different  when 
dressed  in  their  Sunday  clothes.'  A>  a  peculiar  class,  the 
laziari  may  be  nid  to  be  now  extinct :  the  lower  orders 
live  like  those  of  other  cities ;  they  are  all  duly  registered 
in  their  respective  parishes,  tbay  have  all  a  domicile  of  sotne 
sort,  and  toe  police  legulations,  enfbroed  tor  the  last  thirty 
years,  have  produced  a  material  alteration  in  their  habits, 
though  the  every-day  clothing  of  nuny  of  them  cmtinues 
to  be  the  same  as  before. 

The  nobility  at  Naples  are  very  numenus,  but,  excepting 
their  titles,  they  enjoy  no  privilege  or  influence  above  the  rest 
of  their  countrvmen.  The  alterations  made  in  the  law  of  in- 
heritance, by  which  all  the  children  succeed  in  equal  or  nearly 
equal  portions,  as  in  France,  have  broken  down  the  fortunes 
of  most  Amilies,  which  were  already  encumbered  by  debts,  the 
consequence  of  want  of  order,  of  indolence,  ana  expensive 
habits  of  living.  The  most  important  and  interesting  class 
at  Naples  at  pcesent  consists  of  the  higher  ranks  of  the 
middle  orders,  induding  lawyers^  physicians,  professors, 
and  men  of  other  liberal  professions,  some  native  merchants, 
the  higher  oiBcen  under  government,  and  the  better- sort 
of  the  ele^.  Among  these  are  fbund  considerable  in- 
fbrmatiai,  much  civility  united  to  frankness,  great  sociability, 
and  rsspect  fur  decency  and  morality.  Those  who  wish  to 
know  more  particularly  the  present  state  of  Neapolitan 
society  and  the  changes  which  it  has  undergone  during  the 
last  half  century,  may  consult  Colletta,  Storia  delReame  di 
Napoli,  a  work  of  great  moral  penetration,  extensive  obser- 
vation, and  written  with  remarkable  impartiality. 

The  palaoes  of  the  nobiliQr  are  spacious  and  massive,  but 
hv  of  them  are  in  a  gocd  architectural  style.  The  most 
remarkable  are  the  piQazzo  Gravioa  or  Orsini,  the  i>ala<« 
Maddalooi,  that  of  Sansevero,  remarkable  for  its  chapel, 
adorned  with  some  sood  statues,  that  of  Delia  Rocca,  those 
of  FraneavUla,  Stigliano,  Berio,  &o.  The  buildiiw  which 
has  been  niaed  between  the  streets  Toledo  and  S.  ^acomo. 
for  the  offices  of  the  fltyuionl  department  and  fiir  the 
bank  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  is  one  the  finest  structures  in 
Naples. 

Naples  is  not  so  well  supplied  with  water  as  Rome,  and 
has  not  such  handsome  fountains ;  those  of  Fontana  Me- 
dina and  Monte  Oliveto  are  the  beat  Several  aqueducts 
from  the  nflaghboUTing  mountains  supply  the  water,  besides 
which  most  houses  have  cisterns.  There  is  a  sulphureous 
spring  of  water  on  the  shore  of  Santa  Lucia,  which  is  much 
drunk  by  the  inhabitants  in  the  spring. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Naples  abounds  in  delightful 
walks.  Tt»  public  gardens,  or  '  Villa  Reale,*  extending 
along  the  shore  of  Chitya  for  nearly  a  mile,  enjoy  the  ad- 
vanti^esof  the  sea-breese,andofa  view  unrivalled  in  the 
worU.  The  new  road  over  the  hill  of  Poulipo  is  a  beau- 
tiAil  drive.  The  hills  of  Capodimonte  and  ScutOIo,  and  the 
suburbs  of  Inftvseata  and  Arenella,  at  the  back  of  Saul' 
Wmok  ^Hmnd  with  pleasant  walks  and  a  variety  of  scenery. 


These,  as  well  as  the  other  neighbouring  hills  of  Vom^ 
Posilipo,  &0.,  are  covert  with  country-houses  and  gardens 
of  all  sizes.  But  the  hilla  are  mostly  destitute  of  trees,  and 
appear  barren  and  parched,  especially  in  summer. 

Naples  is  an  aroibishop's  see,  and  is  divided  into  fifty 
parishes,  including  the  neighbouring  villages. 

The  town  is  abundantly  supplied  with  provisions  of  every 
kind ;  fish  and  shell-fish  are  plentifQl,  as  well  as  vegettd)left 
and  fruits.  Snow,  of  which  a  great  quantity  is  used,  espe- 
cially in  summer,  for  cooling  the  drink  and  for  ices,  is 
brought  from  the  mountain  of  Castcllamare,  where  it  is 
kept  in  lai^  reservoirs. 

The  great  street  of  Toledo  is  thronged  with  people  and 
carriages  at  all  times  of  the  day,  and  until  very  late  at  night, 
or  rather  until  two  or  three  o  clock  in  the  morning,  when 
fashionable  people  retire  to  rest.  It  is  decidedly  the  ncosiest 
street  in  Europe,  as  the  people  are  in  the  habit  of  vocife- 
rating at  the  top  of  their  voice;  and  others  must  do  the 
same  in  order  to  be  heard.  The  motley  groups  which  are 
seen  mixing  pell-mell  in  the  street,  the  en>waed  balconiet 
shove,  the  numerous  venders  of  provisions,  the  acquaiuoli. 
or  sellers  of  ice-water,  at  the  comers  of  the  bye-streets,  the 
life  out  of  doois.  which  is  a  general  habit  in  ttus  country,  all 
render  the  streets  of  Naples,  and  espedally  that  of  Toledo, 
most  curious  to  a  foreigner. 

Nicies,  or  Neapolia,  that  is,  *  New  City,*  was  a  Greek 
colony  from  Cumse ;  the  date  of  its  origin  is  not  known. 
The  story  of  its  first  foundation,  under  the  name  of  Partlie- 
nope,is  a  mythic  tradition.  Livy  (b.viii.  22)8ays  that  there 
were  once  two  towns  near  each  other,  Palceopolis  and  Nea- 
polis,  the  inhabitants  of  both  being  from  Cumo},  but  Palsso- 
polis  had,  long  before  levy's  time,  merged  into  the  new  town, 
or  Neapolis. 

Neapolis,  after  iu  first  foundation  by  the  Cumfoans,  re* 
oeived  colonists  from  Chalcis,  Pitbecusa,  and  Athens ;  and 
subsequently  admitted  some  Campanians  also  among  tlie 
body  of  citizens.  (Strabo,  p.  246.  Catcmb.)  It  became 
allietl  to  the  Samnttes,  but  after  their  subjugation  by  Rome 
it  maintained  its  independence  as  a  republic,  and  during  tlie 
second  Punic  war  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome  to  propose  an  alli- 
ance against  Hannibal,  and  with  it  a  rich  present  in  golden 
vases,  which  the  people  took  from  their  temples  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  the  war.  (Livy,  xxii.  32.)  It  continued  after- 
wards an  ally  to  Rome  and  became  a  municipium.  After  the 
fall  uf  the  empire  Neapolis  was  taken  by  the  Goths,  re- 
taken by  Belisarius,  and  lastly  destrqyed  by  Tutils,  a  d.  643. 
It  was  afterwards  rebuilt,  and  annexed  lo  the  Longobard 
duchy  of  Beneventum,'  but  after  the  decline  of  the  Longo- 
bard power,  when  the  Byzantine  emperors  asserted  a  kind 
of  supremacy  over  southern  Italy,  Naples  had  its  dukes,  who 
were  chosen  by  the-  inhabitants.  In  the  ninth  century  the 
dukes  of  Beneventum  obliged  it  to  pay  tribute.  When  the 
duchy  of  Beneventum  was  split  into  three  principalities, 
Benevento,  Capua,  and  Salerno,  Laiiduir,  count  of  Capua, 
in  order  to  maintain  its  independence  of  the  other  two, 
called  in  the  Saracflns,  who  devastated  the  shores  of  Cam- 
pania.  The  Norman  adventurers  lent  their  assistance  lo 
the  prince  of  Salerno  against  theee  piratical  hoi-des,  and 
afterwards  by  degrees  established  their  own  power  in  Apulia 
and  Sicily.  Naples  was  one  of  the  last  towns  which  sub- 
mitted to  the  Normans;  it  acknowledged  king  Ro^er  I.,  of 
Sicily,  as  itssovereign.abouc  a.d.1  137.  Tiie  subsequent  his- 
tory of  Naples,  both  iwlitical  and  literary,  is  given  under 
the  head  of  Sicilibs,  Two,  Kinqdoh  op  the. 

The  foUowing  are  the  principnl  works  concerning  the 
town  of  Naples,  besides  those  which  have  been  mentioned 
in  this  article : — Celano,  Noiizie  del  bello,  deiC  anUeo,  e  del 
eurioso  delta  Cilid  di  Napoli,  4  vols,  fivo.,  1792;  Roma- 
nelli,  Napoli  antica  e  modemot  3  vols.  8vo.,  1815 ;  Vargas, 
Sagfiuagli  atorici  delT  Origine  di  Napoli,  4to.,  1 754 ;  and 
alaoDiwertazimi  ittorieo-ugalitulV  Antichitd,  Sito,  edAm- 
piezza  delta  Liburia  Ducale,  o  tiaai  delV  Agra  e  Territorio 
di  Napoli,  4to.,  1756,  by  the  same ;  Girafii,  Le  Rivoluztoni 
di  Napoli,  8vo.,  1647;  Chioccarelli,  ^2i«ft'/umiVi?(i;;oA'^an(9 
Ecclesiee  Catalogus  ab  Apostolorum  iemponbut  ad  annmn 
1 643,  fol. ;  Ste&no  (Fietro  di),  Descrizione  dei  Luogki  Sacn 
di  NtxpoU,  AXia,  1560;  Caracciolo  (Eugenio),  JVi^w/i  Soeni. 
4to.,  1623 ;  Laseina  (Pietro),  DelP  mtieo  Gitmaaio  Napo- 
lilano,  4to.,  1 641, 1 6S8 ;  Origlia,  I^oria  dtUlo  SliuHo  di  Aa- 
polit  2  vols.  4to.  1754 ;  Signorelli,  Sloria  della  Rgale  Aoea- 
dcmia  delle  Scienze  e  Belle  Lettere  d  Napoli,  1787 ;  Attn 
monelli,  Delle  Acque  Minerali  di  Napoli.  t^,,  )80S^J^e$f, 
Analisi  chimiea  deU  Acqua  J&]^0^aPb^^j^flr^@i 
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8vo.,  1821;  Velrano,  Sebethi  Vindida,  twe  Ditaertaiio  de 
Ssbet/ii  antiquilats  notmnet       Svo.  1767. 


CaInorN«plM> 

Birttth  Husaaip.  Actual  Slw.  Wfti. 


NAPOLEON.  PJONAPAKTB.] 

NAPOLEON,  CODE.  [Codka,  Lbs  Cinq  ] 

NA'POU  DI  MALVASI'A.  or  MONEMBASIA.  a 
town  built  on  an  island  on  the  east  coast  of  liaconia,  and 
connected  with  the  mainland  by  a  bridge  about  540  feet  in 
length.  Its  situation  gave  rise  to  its  name  Monembasia 
(single  entrance).  About  four  miles  north  of  the  bridge, 
along  the  coast  of  the  mainland,  are  some  ruins  which 
Leake  tfonsiders  to  be  those  of  Epidaurua  Limera,  while 
Monembasia  is  the  Minoa  of  Pausanias,  which  was  a  small 
place  in  bis  time.  As  Epidaurus  fell  into  decay,  the  town 
on  the  island  ^rew  into  importance,  and  it  then  probably 
assumed  I  he  name  of  Neapolis,  or  new  town,  in  addition  to 
that  of  Monembasia.  It  was  a  place  of  some  consequence 
under  the  Byzantine  emperors,  and  Andronicus  Comnenus 
in  the  twelfth  century  founded  here  a  monastery,  which  still 
exiits,  and  the  ci.nrch  of  which  is  one  of  the  largest  in 
Greece.  The  Franlu  when  they  conquered  a  great  part  of 
the  empire  in  the  thirteenth  century  corrupted  the  name  of 
Monembasia  into  that  of  Malvasia.  The  country  in  the 
neighbouring  district  formerly  produced  a  luscious  wine,  to 
which  the  Venetians  gave  the  name  of  Malvasia  from  the 
town  at  which  it  was  shipped,  and  the  name  hu  been  since 
applied  as  a  generic  appellation  to  wine  of  the  same  quality 
made  in  other  parts  of  the  Mediterranean,  as  at  Liparit' in 
Sardinia,  Spain,  &c.  This  is  the  kind  of  vine  called  m 
English  malmsey. 

The  island  of  Monembasia  is  hilly,  about  half  a  mile 
in  length,  and  one  third  of  a  mile  in  breadth.  The  castle  is 
on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  and  the  town,  which  is  built  below 
it,  extends  to  the  sea  on  the  south  side  of  the  island.  The 
streets  are  narrow  and  steep ;  the  place  eontains  about  300 
houses,  besides  50  moQB  in  the  castle.  The  ramparts  and 
several  other  buildings  were  constructed  h^  ttte  Venetians, 
who  took  possession  of  the  place  in  \he  thirteenth  century 
and  kept  it  till  1540,  when  it  was  given  up  to  the  Turks  b^ 
a  treaty.  On  this  occasion  most  of  the  inhabitants  left  it 
along  with  the  Venetian  garrison  and  found  an^a^lum  in 
the  other  Venetian  possessions.  It  now  forms  'part  of  the 
new  kingdom  of  Greece. 

The  bishop  of  Monembasia,  a  metropolitan  of  high  rank 
in  the  Greek  church,  has  seven  suffragan  bishops  under 
him,  including  those  of  the  neighbouring  district  ox  Mains. 
(Coronelli;  Leako.) 

NA'POU  DI  ROMANFA,  NAU'PLIA,  ANAPLI', 
a  town  of  the  M<nea,  built  on  a  rocky  promontory  at  the 
north-east  extremity  of  the  Argolio  Gulf  The  harbour  be- 
tween this  promontory  and  the  north  coast  is  large  and 
tolerab^  safe,  but  has  become  too  shallow  to  admit  large 
ships.  A  small  fbrtifted  island  lies  at  the  entr«nce  of  the 
harbour.  The  town  stands  on  the  north-east  slope  of  the 
hill  ftcing  the  mainland,  and  is  fortified ;  the  hill  has  a 
tabulu  summit,  which  is  unoccupied  vrith  houses,  and  from 
which  abrnpt  cliffs  dracend  to  the  open  sea  at  the  hack  of 
the  promontory.  A  steep  and  rocky  mountain  rises  above 
it  to  the  south-east  called  Palamedi,  a  very  antient  appella- 
tion derived  from  Palamedes,  the  son  of  Nauplias,  the 
reputed  son  of  Neptune  and  founder  of  the  town.  On  this 
cliff  is  the  castle,  which  is  very  strong  owing  to  its  almost 
inaccessible  situation. 

Nauplia  was  once  the  port  and  arsenal  of  Ai^oe,  but  in 
the  time  of  Pausanias  it  was  deserted.  It  revived  under  the 
Byzantine  emperors,  was  occupied  by  the  Venetians  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  beoame  Uieir  chief  settlement  in 
the  Morea,  until  it  was  taken  from  them  by  Sultan  Soly- 
man  in  1537.  The  fbrtiflcations  are  of  Venetian  construc- 
tion, but  the  ramparts  towards  the  east  are  partly  composed 
of  the  antient  walls  of  the  town,  which  are  of  a  similar  con- 
stmetion  with  and  probably  of  the  same  date  as  those  of  the 
Aor^lis  of  Argos.   Other  and  later  remains  of  Hellenie 


oonstruction  are  seen  on  the  hnw  of  the  tabular  nixniDtt 

above  the  town. 

Nauplia,  after  the  Greek  insurrection,  remained  fat 
several  years  the  bead  town  of  Greece,  until  it  was  super- 
seded by  Athens.  Its  population,  which  had  risen  to  about 
12,000  inhabitants,  has  recently  declined.  The  streets  are 
irregular  and.  dirty,  and  the  air  is  not  wholesome.  A  few  of 
the  nouses  and  the  barracks  are  of  a  superior  desoriptioD  to 
the  rest  of  the  buildings.  The  bishop,  of  the  Eastern  com- 
munion, is  styled  bishop  of  Argos  and  Anapli.  There  h 
also  a  Latin  church.  An  aquedoet  of  good  water  from  the 
rocky  ridge  near  Tiryns  supplies  the  town.  (Spon ;  Coro- 
nelli: LmIu;  Gell.)  From  theold  Greek  name  of  Nauplia 
the  Franks  made  by  corruption  Uiat<tf  NapoU.  towhieh  they 
added  *  Di  Romania  *  to  distingaish  it  from  the  Italian 
Napoli. 

NAIWONNE,  a  city  in  France,  in  the  department  of 
Aude,  near  the  coast  of  the  Usditerranean,  in  4!lP  II 
N.  lat  and  3°  O'  E.  long..  530  mUea  from  Paris  W 
Orl&rns,  Chfiteauroux.  Ijmoges,  Cahors,  Montaaban,  and 

Toulouse. 

Narbonne  (the  Roman  Narho,  or  Narfao  Martiua)  is  one 
of  the  oldest  cities  of  France.  A  Roman  odony  was  planted 
here  about  b.c.  1 1 6,  and  it  had  been  one  of  the  chief  towns 
of  the  Voice  Areeomiei,  a  Celtic  people,  long  before  that 
time.  Cssar  sent  additional  colonists  to  Narbonne,  the 
veterans  of  the  tenth  legion.  Cicero  {Pro  Fbnt^o,  c  i.) 
speaks  of  Narbo  as '  a  watch-tower  and  bulwark  of  Rome.* 
Mela  (ii.  7)  iq[>eaks  of  Narbo  as  being  in  his  time  the  chief 
town  of  that  province  of  Gaul,  in  wbioh  it  was  situated,  and 
to  which  it  gave  the  title  of  Gallia  Narbonenua.  Stiabo 
(p.  101.  Ouaub.),  describes  it  as  the  empmium  of  all 
Gaul;  and,  at  a  later  period,  Sidonios  Apollinaria  and 
AusoniuB  have  home  testimony  to  the  number  uf  its 
structures  or  the  extent  of  its  wealth.  The  course  of 
the  Atax,  or  Aude,  through  the  adjacent  lake  of  Ru- 
bresus,  or  Rubrensia  (£tang  de  Sigean),  was  facilitated 
by  an  artificial  channel  100  feet  wide  and  30  feet  deep; 
and  the  navigation  of  the  river,  though  of  small  extent, 
promoted  the  commerce  of  the  town.  The  history  of  Nar« 
bonne  under  the  Romans  has  been  minutely  given  by 
Expilly,  in  bis  '  Diotionoaire  des  Gaules,'  &o. 

In  A.D.  413,  Ataulphus,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  surprised 
Narbonne,  where  he  shortly  after  oelebrated  his  marriage 
with  Plai^ia,  sister  of  Honorius.  He  was  however  soon 
obliged  to  abandon  the  city ;  but  in  ajx  463  the  Visigoths 
obtained  possession  again  by  trea^ery,  and  retained  it.  After 
the  taking  of  Toulouse  by  Cloris  and  the  Franks,  Narbouno 
became  £e  Visigotfaic  capital :  it  was  repeatedly  taken  by 
Franks  and  Burgundians,and  earlyin  the  eighth  century  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Saraeens  [Mooas,  p.  385],  from  whom 
it  was  taken  (a.d.  759)  by  Pepin  le  Bref,  and  annexed  to 
theFrankish  monarchy.  Narbonne wassubsequentlyptlluged 
by  the  Northmen.  In  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  it 
was  the  capital  of  the  marquisate  of  Gotfaia,  or  Septimania, 
which  was  afterwards  merged  in  the  county  of  Touloute. 
Under  the  marquises  of  Septimania,  Narbonne  was  governed 
by  vidames,  or  visrounts,  who  were  at  nrst  removable,  but 
afterwaids  became  hereditary,  and  were  feudaloriea  of  the 
counts  of  Toulouse  and  (fbr  a  portion  of  the  town)  of  the 
archbishops  of  Narbonne.  AymeriIII.,viseountofNarb(Hine, 
was  engaged  in  the  crusaM  agaiiMt  the  Albi^ses :  the 
Inquisition  was  established  at  Narbonne  in  hu  time^  but 
not  wiUiout  ooeasioniug  considerable  disturbaneee.  The 
inhabitants  were  at  this  time  extentively  engaged  in  com- 
merce, and  had  alliances  and  treaties  with  Marseille,  Nice, 
Genoa,  Pisa,  and  other  trading  towns  on  theMeditOTaoean. 
In  1348  the  plague  carried  off  30,000  of  the  inbahitanU  of 
Narbonne,  a  loss  wfait^  attests  the  greatness  of  the  popula- 
tion. In  1355  Aymeri  IX.,  viscount  of  Narbonne,  defended 
the  place  successfully  against  the  attacks  of  the  Black 
Prince,  hut  was  taken  prisoner  next  year  at  the  battle  of 
Maupertuis,  or  Poitiws.  In  1407  Guillanme,  or  William 
II.,  viscount  of  Narbonne,  contested  the  possession  of 
Sardinia  (whither  he  had  been  invited  by  the  natives)  with 
the  kinn  of  Sicily;  be  was  ultimately  however  obliged  to 
yield.  He  was  one  of  the  snpportm  of  the  I3ki»ihin,  aftM 
wwdi  Charles  VIL;  and  took  partin  themnnbrof  J£an. 
duke  of  Boui^ogne,  at  Monterean  (ajo.  1419)u  He  fell 
(AJ>.  1424)  in  the  battle  of  Verneufl  wainst  the  En^ish. 
The  viscounty  afterwards  passed  by  sale  to  the  eoimts  of 
Foix.  The  last  viscount  was  Gaston  de  Foix,  nephew  of 
LouU  XIL,  king  of  £^qAgth^b«^«Li0^^iW  of  Ra. 
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venna  a.d.  1413).  He  bad  befive  his  death  ezobanged 
bis  viscounty,  which  was  annexed  to  the  Mown,  fbr  the 
duchy  of  Nsmoun.  In  the  religions  win  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  Nar  bonne  embraced  the  par^  of  the  League;  but 
in  1594  the  inhabituita  submitted  to  Henri  IV. 

Then  do  not  appear  to  he  at  Narbonne  any  ediRees  of 
Roman  erection ;  tnit  a  number  of  fragments  of  Roman  ar- 
ohileoture  are  incorporated  in  the  walls  of  the  town,  which 
were  erected  in  tiie  reign  of  Francis  I. ;  and  a  number  of 
inscriptions  exist  in  excellent  preservation.  A  few  years 
ago,  many  thousand  silver  coins  of  the  Roman  emperors 
were  found  at  Narbonne. 

The  town  Is  situated  upon  the  Canal  Robinede  Narbonne, 
by  which  a  portion  of  the  waters  of  the  Aude  flow  into  the 
Mediterranean.  It  is  a  fortress,  but  not  of  the  first  class, 
surrounded  by  an  old  wall,  with  several  bastions  and  towers. 
The  Canal  Robioe  divides  it  into  two  parti,  respeetivelv 
distinguished  as  Le  Bourg  and  La  Vill^  betwsea  which 
there  is  communication  by  three  bridges.  Along  the  bank 
of  the  eanal  is  a  public  walk  planted  with  trees.  There 
are  a  cathedral  and  two  other  churches.  The  cathedral  is 
m  Gothto  building,  with  a  fine  nave.  It  contains  the  moul' 
dering  tomb  of  Philippe  III.,  le  Hardi,  king  of  France. 
The  archbishop^  palace  is  an  antient  building,  having 
much  the  appearance  of  a  fortress,  and  is  defended  by  square 
towers.  There  are  barracks,  an  arsenal,  a  military  hospital, 
two  other  hospital^  and  a  prison.  The  population,  in  1826, 
was  10,097  for  the  commune-,»in  1S31  it  was  92S1  fiir  the 
town,  or  10,246  for  the  whole  commune;  in  1836  it  was 
10,792  fbr  the  commune,  showing  a  steady  but  not  rapid 
increase.  The  country  about  Narbonne  is  fertile  in  corn, 
but  the  neighbonring  marshes  render  the  plare  unhealthy. 
The  inhabitants  make  brandy  and  t^er  distilled  spirits, 
verdigris,  bricks,  tiles,  pottery,  and  paper,  and  are  engaged 
in  throwing  silk,  dyeing,  and  tanning.  They  carry  on  trade 
in  ooro,  red  ind  white  wine,  bimndy,  oil,  salt,  soda,  wax,  and 
excellent  honey,  which  is  eoltected  in  the  arrondissement 
There  are  two  yearly  fotrs.  There  are  marble  quarries  and 
salterns  near  the  town.  There  are  several  fiscal  government 
offices,  an  Exchange,  a  subordinate  court  of  justice,  and  a 
commereial  court;  a  society  of  agriculture,  a  society  of 
emulation,  a  school  of  hydrography,  and  a  seminary  for  the 
priesthood;  a  museum,  a  theatre,  and  public  baths.  The 
Tillage  of  La  Nouvelle,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Canal  Robine, 
is  the  port  of  Narbonne.  The  learned  Benedictine  Hont- 
fiiucon  was  a  native  of  Narbonne. 

The  archbishopric  of  Narbonne  is  very  antient :  the 
foundation  of  the  see  bes  been  carried  by  some  as  far  back 
as  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  nra.  It  is  now  united 
to  the  atchbishoprie  of  Toulouse. 

The  arrondissement  of  Narbonne  has  an  area  of  581  Muare 
miles,  and  comprehends  seventy  communes.  It  is  dividea  into 
■ix  oantons  or  divisions,  each  under  a  justice  of  the  peace. 
The  population,  in  1831,  was  54,101 ;  in  1836  it  was  56,965. 

NARBOROUGH,  SIR  JOHN,  an  English  naval  com- 
mander of  some  distinction,  was  descended  from  an  old 
family  it)  Norfolk,  and  received  his  first  commission,  as 
lieutenant  of  the  Portland,  in  the  year  1 664.  In  the  «isu- 
ing  Dutch  war,  his  Ivavery  and  good  services  soon  became 
so  conspicuous  that,  within  two  years,  aHer  the  long  and 
desperate  action,  in  June,  1666,  between  the  English  fleet, 
under  Prince  Rupert,  and  Monk,  duke  of  Albemarle,  and 
the  Dutch  under  De  Ruyter  and  Van  Tromp,  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  command  of  the  Assurance,  a  fiiurth  rate. 
After  the  conclusion  of  peace,  he  wai  selected  to  conduct  a 
voyage  of  discovery  to  uie  South  Seai>  for  which  destina- 
tion fie  sailed  1669,  in  the  Sweepstakes,  oi  86  guns,  attended 
M  the  RiebeloT  pink.  In  the  following  year,  he  passed  the 
Strait  of  Magalhaens ;  and,  after  being  impeded,  in  the  ports 
of  the  Pacific,  by  the  jealousy  of  the  Spanish  authorities, 
with  the  usual  obstacles  to  either  intercourse  or  research, 
firom  which  he  extricated  himself  with  remarkable  prndeoce, 
be  returned  home  in  1671.  Captain  Philip  Parker  King,  in 
speaking  of  tin  early  navigators  who  explored  the  Strait  of 
Magalhaens,  observes  that  'among  the  numerous  plans  of  it 
that  are  extant,  those  of  Sir  Jo^n  narborougfa  and  Cordova 
are  the  most  correct' 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  second  Dutch  war,  in  1672,  he 
was  taken  by  the  lord-high-admiral,  the  duke  of  York,  into 
his  own  ship,  the  Prince,  as  second  captain ;  and  in  the 
obstinately  contested  battle  of  Solebay  with  the  Dutch  fleet 
under  Do  Ruyter.  in  which  the  first  captain  of  the  Prince, 
Sir  John  Cox,  was  killed,  and  the  vessel  to  disabled  that  the 


Duke  of  York  was  compelled  to  shift  his  tag  into  the  St 
Michael,  Narboroiigh's  energy  and  ability  in  refitting  the 
ship  for  action  in  a  few  hours,  as  well  as  hu  courage  during 
the  fight,  were  deemed  snfflciently  meritorious  tooe  made 
the  subject  of  special  commendation  in  the  account  of  the 
action  published  by  authority  of  governmant.  After  being, 
next,  successfully  employed  iu  convoys  and  other  duties,  he 
was  raised,  in  1673,  to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral,  and  received 
the  honour  of  knighthood.  In  1674  he  was  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief of  a  fleet  sent  to  the  Mediterranean,  for  the 
purpose  of  overawing  the  Tripolinea  and  other  piratical 
states,  and  obtaining  redress  fbr  their  depredations  upon  the 
national  commerce ;  and  he  acquitted  himself  with  so  much 
spirit,  address,  and  success  in  this  duty,  that  he  compelled 
the  Bey  of  Tripoli  to  release  all  his  British  captives,  to  pay 
80,000  dollars  in  reparation  for  injuries  to  the  British  trade, 
and  to  ^rant  to  British  subjects  more  honourable  and  valu- 
able privileges  than  any  other  nation  had  before  possessed 
or  claimed.  Having  achieved  these  objects.  Sir  John  Nar- 
borough  returned  to  England  with  his  squadron  in  1677 : 
bnt  the  skill  and  gallantry  with  which  he  had  fulfilled  hii 
instructions  caused  him.  almost  immediately,  to  be  de- 

3>atch^  again  to  the  Mediterranean,  in  command  of  another 
eet,  with  a  similar  commission  to  chastise  the  piracies  of 
the  Algerines.  In  this  expedition  ha  acted  with  his  accus- 
tomed vigour;  burnt  or  sunk  many  Algerine  vessels  of 
war;  cannonaded  the  city  of  Algiers  itself  with  good  effect, 
though  without  being  able  to  bring  the  pirates  to  terms; 
and  concluded  his  operations  by  capturing  and  carrying  into- 
Cadiz  a  whole  squadron  of  five  Algerine  frigates,  which  the 
Dey  had  equipped  to  obtain  satisfaction  for  his  previous 
losses.  This  exploit,  after  which  he  returned  home  in  1679, 
was  Sir  John  NarborougVs  last  important  service  at  sea: 
but  in  the  following  year  he  was  made  a  commissioner  of 
the  navy,  and  continued  to  hold  that  office  both  during  the 
remainder  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  and  throughout  the 
whole  of  that  of  his  patron  James  II.,  untU  his  daath.  which 
occurred  toward:)  the  close  of  1688.  (Charnock,  Biographia 
Navalia;  Captain  P.  P.  King,  in  the  London  Geographical 
Journal,  vol.  i. ;  anc)  Sir  John  Narborough's  Journal.) 

NARCEIA,  an  alkali  procured  from  opium  by  Pelletier 
in  1832.  To  prepare  this  substance  opium  is  to  be  digested 
in  repeated  portions  of  cold  water  until  the  soluble  part  is 
dissolved.  The  mixed  solutions  are  to  be  evaporated  to  the 
consistence  of  an  extract,  and  when  this  is  treated  with 
boiling  water,  a  brilliant  crystalline  substance  is  left,  which 
is  the  narcotina  of  the  opium ;  this  is  to  be  separated.  The 
clear  liquid  is  then  to  be  heated  to  ebullition,  and  ammonia 
added  slightly  in  excess  to  precipitate  the  morphia;  expel 
the  excess  of  ammonia  by  heat ;  the  liquor  being  then  eva^ 
porated  to  one  halfi  more  morphia  is  separated,  and  barytea 
water  mixed  with  it  throws  down  meconate  of  barytas; 
carbonate  of  ammonia  then  added  precipitates  the  excess  of 
barytas,  and  beat  expels  the  superabundant  am moniacal  salt 
The  liquor  being  again  filtered,  evaporated  to  the  consist- 
ence  of  a  thick  syrup,  and  set  aside  in  a  cool  place  for  some 
days,  yields  a  pulpy  mass  which  contains  crystals ;  this  is 
to  be  dmined,  oried  by  strong  pressure,  and  digested  in  boil- 
ing alcohol ;  the  solution  obtained,  when  the  spirit  is  dis- 
tilled, yields  a  crystalline  substance,  which,  when  repeatedly 
dissolved  and  crystallized,  is  narceia  in  a  state  of  purity. 

The  properties  of  narceia  are,  that  it  crystallizes  in 
colourless  acicular  four-sided  prisms,  is  inodorous,  has  a 
slightly  bitter  taste,  dissolves  in  375  times  its  weight  of 
cold  and  230  times  its  weight  of  boiling  water;  alcohol 
dissolves  it,  but  ather  does  not  At  about  198*  it  melti» 
and  on  cooling  it  concretes  into  a  white  translucent  mass, 
exhibiting  appearances  of  crystallization.  At  230°  it  be- 
comes yellow,  and  at  a  higher  temperature  it  is  decomposed. 

Dilute  acids  combine  with  narceia,  but  they  continue  to 
redden  vegetable  blues;  when  hydrochloric  acid  diluted 
with  one-third  of  its  weight  of  water  is  put  into  contact  with 
narceia,  it  becomes  of  a  fine  blue  colour ;  but  the  addition  of 
more  water  renders  it  colourless;  it  may  be  precipitated 
from  the  blue  solution  by  an  alkali  with  its  properties  un- 
changed. The  stronger  and  concentrated  acids  decompose 
narceia;  the  persalts  of  iron  are  not  rendered  blue  by  this 
alkali.  According  to  Pelletier's  analysis,  narceia  consists  of— 
Hydrogen  .  .  6*52  or  nearly  20  equivalents. 
Carbon  ...  54'  73  „  32  equivalents. 
Oxygen  .    .    .    34*42       „       16  equivalents. 
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NARCISSUS  is  a  g«nus  of  Sndogwis  Iwlonging  to  tlie 
natural  ordar  Amavyliidacetef  amone  vhinh  it  is  known  by 
ita  flovers  growing  upon  a  scape,  ana  faaving  a  oup  at  their 
mouth ;  the  stamens  which  an  opposite  the  sepals  being 
longer  than  the  others.  It  consists  of  bulbous  plants  prin- 
cipally inhabiting  the  warmer  parts  of  Europe,  only  one  spe- 
cies, N.  pteudo-narcisgus,  ov  the  Common  Daffodil,  being 
found  plentifully  so  far  north  as  Great  Britain,  with  two 
others,  JV.  Hflorw  and  poeticm,  in  au  ap|ierently  wild  state, 
and  a  very  few  advancing  into  Africa. 

The  species  are  numerous,  and  from  their  hardiness  or 
gay  colours,  or  sweet  smell,  have  long  been  favourite  objects 
of  cultivation,  especially  the  Daffodils,  Jonquils,  and  Taz- 
zettas.   A  very  full  account  of  them  will  be  found  in  the 

*  Amairllidaeege '  of  the  Honourable  and  Reverend  Wil- 
liam Herbert,  p.  292  (Svo.,  London.  1837),  who  however 
divides  the  genus  into  six  others,  aAer  the  example  of 
Salisbury  and  Haw'orth ;  but  as  those  genera  are  not  likely 
to  be  adopted  by  botanists,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of 
the  genus  Corbularia,  no  account  need  be  given  of  them. 
With  regard  to  Corbularia,  to  which  the  name  of  Hoop- 
petticoat  Narcissus  is  given,  and  of  which  five  supposed  spe- 
cies are  enumerated,  the  peculiar  form  of  the  flower  and 
the  delicate  stamens  of  that  plant  may  perhaps  entitle  it 
to  be  regarded  OS  a  peculiar  i^enus:  the  species  are  pretty,  all 
yellow  flowered,  with  the  single  exception  of  C.  canialtrica, 
a  little  plant  with  while  flowers  found  on  the  mountains  of 
Biscay  and  the  Pyrenees,  but  now  lost  in  our  gardens. 

,  NARCOTICS  (from  the  Greek  adjective 
which  is  from  swpjcq,  a  stiffening,  stupor,  or  ituenaiDilityj,  a 
class  of  medicines  which  may  be  defined — agents  which,  in 
moderate  doses,  cause  a  tonporary  increase  of  the  action  of 
the  nervous  and  also  of  the  vascular  system,  followed  more 
or  less  speedily  by  a  marked  diminution  of  this  action, 
terminating  generally  in  sleep.  When  the  dose  ia  large, 
the  excitement  is  scarcely  perceptible ;  while  the  diminish^ 
power  of  the  nervous  system  is  so  manifest,  that  an  appear- 
ance of  coma  or  apoplexy  is  induced.  All  the  agents 
included  in  this  class  are  capable  of  producing  a  state  termed 
narcosis,  lyt  narcotism,  which,  if  not  quickly  removed  by  a 
natural  subsiding  of  their  influence,  or  by  artificial  means, 
may  terminate  in  death.  Many  of  them  are  therefore  as 
familiarly  known  as  poisons  as  therapeutic  agents.  It  is  the 
consideration  of  them  however  in  this  latter  quality  which 
is  (0  he  entered  on  in  this  placo.  Their  power  of  inducing 
sleep  has  procured  for  them  the  name  of  hypnotics,  or  so- 
forifics ;  and  the  property  which  many  of  them  possess  of 
iUeviating  pain,  by  blunting  the  sensibility,  has  obtained 
for  them  the  appdlatiun  of  anodynes  [A  nodynes],  or,  from 
one  of  the  best  known  among  them,  simply  of  opiates. 

The  most  important  considuiation  respecting  them  is  the 
circumstance  of  their  depressing  action  being  always  pre- 
ceded by  a  stimulant.  This  peculiarity  rencUrs  their  em- 
ployment difficult  in  some  cases  and  improper  in  othera. 

*  Narcotics  must  be  distinguished  from  stimnlanis  on  the 
one  hand,  and  from  sedatives  on  the  other ;  and  the  dis- 
tinction is  the  more  necessary,  because  in  nature  the  nar- 
cotic principle  is  generally  combined  with  one  or  other  of 
these :  hence  the  contradictory  and  unsatisfhetory  reports 
uf  the  value  of  different  narcotic  remedies,  and  the  difficulty 
experienced  in  their  application  by  those  who  do  not  know 
the  reason  why  opium  suits  one  case,  hyoscyamus  another.' 
(Billing's  Hr«/  Principles  of  Medicine,  3rd  edit-j  The 
inrogress  of  chemistry,  hy  isolating  the  various  active  prin- 
ciples existing  in  the  same  natural  compound,  has  lessened 
the  difficulty  attendant  on  their  administration ;  still,  as  no 
one  can  be  said  to  act  in  a  manner  precisely  similar  to 
another,  a  correct  knowledge  of  each  is  desirable  in  order  to 
ensure  the  selection  of  that  which  is  best  suited  to  the  case. 
Diversified  as  they  are  in  their  nature  and  modes  of  action, 
there  is  this  common  property,  that  they  all  make  a  direct 
impression  on  the  extremities  of  the  nerves  (to  whatever 

fart  of  the  body,  with  few  exceptions,  they  are  applied); 
ut  their  full  and  ultimate  effects  do  not  take  place  till  they 
are  absorbed,  and  mingled  with  the  eiroulating  fluid. 

A  slight  glance  at  their  action  on  the  different  systems  of 
the  body  will  furnish  a  useful  guide  in  their  administration. 
A  full  dose  of  a  narcotic  introduced  into  the  stomach  will, 
if  that  organ  be  empty,  destroy  the  desire  for  food,  while,  if 
it  contain  food,  the  di^eslive  process  is  suspended  or  ren- 
dered slower.  Their  frequenr  ax  continued  use  is  therefore 
very  injurious  to  that  function,  on  which  all  the  others  de- 
pend, vii.  nutrition ;  as  is  displayed  in  the  persons  of  opium- 


eaters  of  the  East.  Further,  should  any  otusidmble  inila- 
tion  or  subacute  inflammatory  condition  of  the  muoous  cost 
of  the  stomach  exist,  they  cause  an  a^ravation  of  the 
febrile  symptoms,  and  either  in  common  or  cancerous  ulcera- 
tion of  that  organ  they  cause  ^reat  uneasiness.  Though  thcsr 
primary  effect  on  the  vascular  system  be  stimulating,  and 
many  of  them  send  thereby  a  lai^  quantity  of  blood  to  the 
brain  iprobably  the  source  of  their  soporific  proporty),  their 
secondary  effect  is  depressing ;  and  in  this  the  respiiatoiy 
organs  participate.  This  is  at  once  a  source  of  utility  and 
of  danger,  for  by  moderating  the  action  of  the  heart  and 
lungs,  the  respiration  is  rendered  slower,  an  advantage  in 
most  inflammatory  complaints ;  but  when  pushed  too  tar, 
the  blood  is  not  sufficiently  aerated,  and  partaking  too  much 
of  the  nature  of  venous  blood,  it  does  not  prove  a  auffieient 
stimulus  to  the  hcain  and  other  organs. 

Their  action  npon  Uie  secreting  qrstem  is  not  verv  oni* 
form,  nor  are  all  writers  agreed  as  to  its  nature.  Opium  I 
genoally  cheeks  most  of  the  secretions,  except  that  of  the  ! 
skin,  and  causes  beat,  thirst,  and  constipation.  Hyoaeyi^ 
mua  mrely  causes  any  of  these  statex,  but  on  the  contrary  is 
rather  laxative,  and  aconite  greatly  increases  the  secretiui 
of  the  bile  and  also  of  the  skin.  Many  natural  compounds 
have  an  acrid  principle  combined  with  the  narcotic,  and 
hence  are  termed  narcotico-acridi,  such  as  aconite,  squil, 
colchicum,  hellebore,  Sec;  these  generally  augment  the  mu- 
cous and  other  secretions,  though  they  produce  narcoiiam 
in  excessive  doses.  « 

Lastly,  some  of  them  possess  greater  influence  over  one 
set  of  nerves  than  iha  other,  and  expend  (heir  enei^  on  the 
nerves  of  motion,  or  of  sensation,  acoording  to  their  nature. 

No  set  of  medicines  have  their  action  more  modified  by 
a  variety  of  circumstances— such  as  the  quantity  given,  or 
the  frequency  of  repetition,  also  tlie  force  of  habit,  climate, 
or  season,  but  above  all  by  idiosyncrasy.  Age  also  has  an 
important  share  iu  determining  the  amount  of  action. 
Children  do  not  in  general  bear  them  well,  and  therefore 
though  they  are  very  subject  to  convulsive  and  spasmodic 
diueases,  other  means  should  be  employed,  especially  the 
removal  of  the  source  of  irritation,  when  practicable.  The 
various,  nostrumif  recommended  for  children  generally  con- 
tain some  narcotic,  and  prove  a  fertile  cause  of  the  mortality 
of  early  life.  [ANTisPASUonics.]  The  administratimi  of 
narcotics  requires  more  knowledge  and  judgment  than  that 
of  any  other  class  of  remedies,  and  should  only  be  had  re- 
course to  under  competent  advice. 

In  ease  of  over-dose  or  accidental  poisoning,  the  follow- 
ing observations  may  he  useful.   The  stomach  being  ren-  | 
dered  insensible  to  the  irritation  of  emetics,  these  are  gene- 
rally useless,  and  much  valuable  time  is  lost  bv  administer- 
ing them.   Wbere  better  means  cannot  be  ha^  sulphate  of  j 
zinc  (white  vitriol)  disaolved  in  water,  or  a  table-spoonful  i 
of  flour  of  mustard  diffused  through  a  pint  of  warm  water, 
may  be  given,  accompanied  with  pressure  on  the  pit  of  the 
stomach,  and  at  the  same  time  tickling  the  throat  with  a 
feather.    Neither  ipecacuan  nor  tartar  emetic  diould  be 
used ;  the  latter  is  particularly  unfit  [Bklladoitna.]  The 
stomach-pump  is  the  surest  means  of  emptying  the  stomach, 
and  should  be  used  as  soon  as  possible.  If  the  brain  af^Mar 
much  oppressed,  the  countenance  flushed,  and  the  puliw 
full,  moderate  blood-letting  will  be  serviceable  especially  if 
artificial  respiration  be  iubseqoently  employed,   when  the 
water  brought  up  by  the  stomach-pump  is  dear  and  devoid  | 
of  any  smdl  of  the  poison,  which  will  prove  that  all  the  < 
hurtful  material  has  been  evacuated,  Men,  and  not  HU  Men,  \ 
vinegar  may  be  given  to  the  patient,  who  should  also  be  | 
kept  moving  about,  and  not  traeied,  if  possible,  to  sink  into  | 
a  state  of  slumber.  Coffee  is  a  very  useful  beverage,  and  still 
more  a  drink  made  by  boiling  twelve  ounces  of  vinegar.  ; 
and  pouring  it  immediately  on  three  ounces  of  roasted  and 
ground  coffee,  or  by  boiling  the  coffee  in  the  vinef|[ar,  strain- 
ing it,  then  adding  half  an  ounce  of  sugar,  and  giving  it  in 
small  quantities  to  the  patient  every  quarter  or  half  hour. 
This  can  be  prepared  while  the  stomach-pump  is  being  used, 
and  is  one  of  the  mostefflcacious  means    counteracting  the 
narcotic  principle.  Vin^ar  given whileanyof  the  poisonous 
substance  is  in  the  stomach  only  inersBses  its  deleterious 
property.   [Antidotss.]    See  Pereixa's  Materia  Mediea 
for  the  mode  of  action  of  the  different  narcotic  substances, 
i..  p.  66.  and  Christison  On  Poisons. 

NARCOTI'NA,  one  of  the  peculiar  and  alkaline  t>rinci- 
ples  of  opium  whi<^  was  discovered^  Denwne  about  1604; 
Its  rrue  natiue  and  sll^^«^^it^<^©^TOver  flrn 
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ascertained  by  Robiquet  in  1S17.  Various  ptooesses  have 
been  proposed  for  obtaining  narcotina ;  the  easiest  me^od 
is  stated  to  be  that  of  digesting  opium  in  water,  filtering  the 
solution,  evaporating  it  to  the  consistence  of  an  extract,  and 
digesting  this  in  ether,  which  dissolves  the  nuvotiDa  and 
some  othBT  substanoes.  The  ather  bong  distilled  of^  the 
residual  matter,  whidi  has  a  brown  colour  and  is  add,  is  to 
be  disserved  in  hot  water  or  boiling  alcohol ;  the  solufion, 
after  decolorizing  with  annual  charcoal,  is  to  be  treated  with 
ammonia,  which  precipitates  the  narcotioBt  and  if  it  be  not 
white,  it  is  to  be  dissolved  in  hydtocbtorie  acid,  again  treated 
with  animal  charcoal,  |)reoipitated  by  ammonia,  washed,  and 
dried ;  thus  obtained,  it  is  m  the  state  of  light  white  flocks, 
but  when  dissolved  in  boiling  aloohol  or  Esther  it  is  de- 
posited from  them,  on  cooling,  in  pearly  acicutar  crystals. 
'  The  properties  of  narcotina  are,  that  it  is  insolubte  in  cold 
and  veiy  sparingly  soluble  in  hot  water ;  ether  and  the  fixed 
oils  readily  dissolve  it ;  its  taste  is  not  bitter ;  it  does  not  re- 
store the  blue  colour  of  reddened  litmus,  but  as  it  oombines 
readily  with  dilute  acids,  and  forms  salts  which  are  made 
to  crystolliKe,  though  with  difficulty,  it  is  classed  with  the 
alkalis ;  the  hydrochlOTate  crystallizes  in  radiating  groups ; 
the  sulphate  does  not  ajritidliBe,  and  the  acetate  u  decom- 
posed by  heat:  these  salts  have  a  taste  which  is  more 
strongly  bitter  than  these  of  morphia. 

Narcotina  has  been  repeatedly  analysed ;  the  results  do  not 
exactly  agree,  but  its  composition  is  not  fkr  remored  ftom— 
Hydrogen  .    .    .    '  5 '  32  or  20  eqoivaleatt 
Carbon      .    .    .    69*27     40  equivaleuts 
Oxygen     .    ,    .    25*63  or  12  equivalents 
■Asote  ....     3'  78  or  1  eqaiTalent 

100* 

NARCOnNB.  [Papatee.] 

NARDI.  JA'COPO,  born  at  Florence  in  1476,  served 
first  in  the  troops  of  the  republic,  and  afterwards  in  a  civil 
capacity.  He  was  sent  in  1527  aa  ambawador  to  Venice. 
He  died  at  a  very  advanced  age,  after  the  foil  of  the  republic. 
He  wrote '  Storia  della  Citti  di  Firenze  dell'  anno  1494  al 
]531i*  published  at  I^ron  in  France,  4to^  1582:  another 
edition  was  published  at  Florence  in  1584.  Some  pas- 
sages which  were  expunged  in  both  editions,  but  eapeciaUy 
in  that  of  Flwence,  on  account  of  the  political  feelings  of 
the  author,  are  found  in  the  MSS.  in  the  libraries  of  Strozzi 
of  Florence  and  Nani  of  Venice.  Nardi  was  warmly  at- 
tached to  the  republican  constitution  <^  his  country,  of 
which  be  witneswd  and  dracribed  Uie  overthrow,  whilst 
his  contemporary  Nerli,  who  composed  a  general  history  of 
Plorenee  including  the  same  period  ('  Commentarii  dei  Fatti 
Civili  occorai  in  Firenze  dall*  anno  1215  air  anno  1537,'  fbl., 
An^sburg,  1728),  wrote  in  a  manner  favourable  to  the  Me- 
dici, and  accepted  office  under  the  grand-duke  Cosmo  I. 
The  history  of  Nardi  forms  a  sequel  to  that  of  Machiavelli, 
which  ends  with  the  death  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent  in 
1492.  and  the  two  together  form  a  complete  history  of  the 
Florentine  republic  from  its  rise  till  tne  overthrow  of  ite 
indepoidenoe. 

Nazdi  wrote  also  '  Vita  di  Antonio  Giaoomini,'  4to.,  1597. 
C&eomini  was  one  of  the  most  distingnished  captains  of  the 
Florentine  republic  He  was  also  the  author  of  an  Italian 
translation  of  Livy,  and  a  comedy,  *  L^Amioizia,*  one  of  the 
earliest  comedies  in  Italian  verse. 

NARDUS.  [Spiksnard.] 

NARES.  JAMES.  Mus.  Doc.,  was  bom  at  StanweU  in 
Middlesex,  in  1715,  and  received  his  musical  education  first 
as  a  chittister  in  the  King's  Chapel,  under  Bernard  Gates, 
and  afterwards  under  the  celebrated  Dr.  Pepusch.  At  an 
early  age  he  was  chosen  organist  of  the  cathedral  of  York, 
and  in  1756  was  appointed  organist  and  composer  to  George 
II.,  on  the  decease  of  Dr.  Greene ;  and  about  the  same  time 
the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Music  was  conferred  on  him  by  the 
TJniveraty  of  Cambridge.  In  1757  he  succeeded  Mr.  Gates 
aamaster  of  tbechildrenof  the  Chapels-Royal,  which  office 
be  held  till  1780,  when  declining  health  indneed  him  to  re- 

S'  ;n  it  to  his  fHmd  Dr.  Ayrton,  who  had  been  his  pupil, 
a  died  in  1783,  'regretted,*  says  his  eldest  son,  the  late 
Archdeacon  Nares, '  not  only  by  the  family  he  left,  but  in  a 
proportionate  d^ree  by  all  related  to  or  connected  with 
aim.*  Among  these  were,  his  younger  brother.  Sir  Gec»^e 
Nares,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 
and  hie  nephew,  the  Rev.  Sdward  Nares,  D.D.,  author  of 
the  *  Life  and  Administration  of  Cecil,  lorl  Burleigh  also 
of  Sermons  and  other  wmrka. 
P.  C,  No.  988. 


Dr.  Naies  published  several  musical  works,  the  most  im- 
portautof  which  are :  'Twenty  Anthems  in  Score,  composed 
for  the  use  of  the  Chapels-Royal,*  and  now  constantly  heard 
in  every  cathedral  in  England  and  Ireland;  *  A  Collection 
of  Catchea,  Canons,  and  Glees,'  dedicated  to  the  Earl  of 
Homingtcmt  including  the  prize^lee,  *To  all  Lovers  of 
Harmony,'  and  *  Fear  no  more  the  Heat  of  the  Sun  ;*  *  A 
Treatise  on  Singing' with  a  set  of  Eiwlish  duets;  and 'The 
Royal  Pastoral,  a  Ihamatio  Ode.'  Alter  his  deaUi  a  second 
set  of  anthems,  six  in  number,  togethw  witii  his  popnlar 
Service,  were,  as  he  had  directed,  published  by  his  son ;  and 
though  these  anthems  have  not  obtained  the  same  celebrity 
as  those  in  the  ftamer  set,  they  are  not  inferior  in  merit,  and 
ought  to  be  brought  into  notice  by  the  influential  persons  in 
our  choirs. 

Of  Dr.  Nares  it  is  most  justly  remarked  in  the  Hamumi- 
con,  that  *  his  numerous  productions  for  the  church  are  rich 
in  beautifiil  air  as  well  as  in  harmony,  not  elaborate,  but  of 
the  purest  kind ;  and  his  judgment  in  setting  our  Litui^ 
has  been  equalled  by  few,  exceeded  by  none ;  for  bis  natural 
good  sense  and  cultivated  understanding  led  him  not  only 
to  avoid  the  errors  Joo  apparent  in  the  works  of  many  ecole- 
aiastiaal  eompoaeiB  who  preoeded  htm,  but  also  qualified  him 
to  become  the  guide  of  those  who  followed  and  had  discern- 
ment and  wisdom  enough  to  profit  by  hit  examples.' 

NARNI,  a  town  <tf  the  Paral  State,  in  the  fine  valley  of 
the  Nora,  an  affluent  of  the  Tiber,  and  in  the  administat- 
tive  province  of  Spoleto  e  Rieti,  is  situated  on  a  hill  which 
forms  part  of  the  mountains  of  Sabina,  is  a  bishop*s  see, 
and  hu  about  2600  inhabitants.  (Calindri,  Saggio  8tati»- 
tico  deUo  Stato  Portti/ldo.)  It  is  an  ill-built  old-looking 
town  ;  but  it  has  several  churches  and  convents,  besides  the 
cathedral,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  are  the  remains  of  a 
very  handsome  bridge  on  the  Nera,  the  antient  Nar,  said  to 
have  been  built  by  Augustus.  The  antient  Nequinum,  a 
s^ng  town  of  the  Umbri,  which  stood  on  the  present  site 
of  Nami,  being  taken  by  the  Romans,  299  b.c.,  a  Latin 
colony  was  sent  there,  which  assumed  the  name  of  Namia, 
ham  the  neighbouring  river.  (Livy.x.  9,  10.)  Nomiawas 
one  of  the  twelve  Latin  colonies  which,  after  the  batUe  of 
Cannst  refused  to  give  any  fiirtbo:  assistance  to  Rcmke. 
(Livy,  xxii.  15.) 

NARRAGAN8ET  BAY.  JIIhodb  Island.1 

NARROWS,  The.   [Nxw  York.] 

N  ARSES,  the  name  of  a  eunuch  who  became  one  of  the 
most  successful  generals  of  the  emperor  Justinian  I.,  and 
rivalled  Belisarius  in  his  military  triumphs.  His  origin  and 
parentage  are  unknown.  He  was  probably  by  birth  an 
Asiatic,  emasculated,  and  sold,  according  to  the  old  barba- 
rous custom  of  that  part  of  the  world,  and  employed  in 
his  youth  in  menial  services  in  the  imperial  household  of 
Constantinople.  His  natural  abilities  and  insinuating 
manners  attracted  the  attention  of  Justinian,  who  had  cer- 
tainly the  tact  of  discemiug  merit  in  those  about  him.  Jus- 
tinian emplc^red  Narses  about  his  person,  and  raised  him 
successively  to  the  office  of '  cubicularius,'  or  '  groom  of  the 
bedchamber,'  and  afterwards  to  that  of  keeper  of  the  empe- 
ror's privy  pune.  Narses  seems  to  have  known  vai  prao- 
tised  the  arts  of  a  courtier,  but  at  the  same  time  he  was 
also  capable  of  better  things.  He  was  sent  on  several  mis- 
sions, and  at  last,  in  a-o.  538,  he  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  a  body  of  troops  which  were  sent  to  Italy  to  act 
under  Belisarius.  [Bblisakids.]  The  two  generals  acted 
in  concert  at  first,  and  obliged  the  Goths  to  raise  the  siege 
of  Ariminum ;  but  they  soon  quarrelled,  and  Narses,  who 
was  supported  by  a  party  at  the  court  of  Justinian,  chose  to 
act  for  nimself :  the  consequence  vras,  that  Belisarius  was 
cramped  in  his  operations,  and  meanwhile  the  Goths  and 
Burgundiana  took  and  ravaged  Milan.  (Procopius,  De 
BelS)  Oothico,  xi.  21.)  In  the  year  539  Justinian  recalled 
Narses,  who  resumed  his  places  at  the  imperial  palace. 
Several  years  after,  Belisanus  having  been  readied  bom 
Italy,  the  state  of  that  country  fell  again  into  utter  oonfa- 
sioa ;  the  Goths  under  TotQa  overran  the  whole  country ; 
and  Germ  an  us,  a  nephew  of  the  emperor,  being  sent  with 
an  army  to  prevent  the  total  loss  of  Italy,  fell  ill  in 
Dalmatia  and  died.  In  the  year  552,  Justinian  deter- 
mined to  make  a  last  effort:  he  appointed  Narses  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Italian  expedition,  and  supplied  him 
plentifully  with  money,  with  which  he  collected  a  number 
of  auxiliaries,  Heruli,  Longobardi.  Gepidto,  and  others, 
whom  he  united  with  the  amnr^of  Germanus,  and  assem- 
bled them  all  near  Salona.  Not  having  sufficient  veaiel* 
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to  embark  hit  troops,  he  marched  alonK  the  shores  of  Che 
Adriatio,  through  Dalmatia.  Iitria.  and  Venatia,  and  tliua 
arrived  at  Ravenna,  from  whence,  after  tome  days'  rest,  he 
mored  on  across  the  Apennines,  and  met  TotOa,  who  was 
advancing  from  Rome,  at  a  place  called  T^na,  or  Tadins, 
where  a  desperate  battle  took  place,  in  which  the  Goths 
were  completely  defeated  and  Totila  was  killed.  Narses 
advanced  to  Rome,  which  he  took,  whilst  the  Goths,  having 
retired  to  Pavia.  elected  fbr  their  king  Teias,  who  moved 
vrith  a  fresh  army  to  encounter  Narses.   The  two  armies 
met  on  the  bonks  of  the  river  Sarno,  near  Nocera  in  Cam- 
pania: Teias  was  killed  in  the  flgbt,  and  the  remainino; 
Goths  entered  into  a  convention  with  Nanee,  by  which 
they  laid  down  their  arms  and  withdrew  to  North  Italy, 
where  they  dispersed  in  various  parts  of  the  nountry.  Not 
long  after  however  part  of  them  joined  a  host  of  Franks 
ana  Alemanni  who  had  crossed  the  Alps,  under  two  bro- 
thers, called  Lother  and  Bucelin,  and  the  whole  made  an 
irruption  Into  South  Italy  whOst  Naxses  was  besieging 
Lucca.   The  barbarian  host  advanced  as  ihr  as  Calabria, 
plundering  and  committing  all  sorts  of  excesses ;  but  on 
returning  northwards  knded  with  booty,  they  were  met  bv 
Narses  on  the  banks  of  the  Voltumo,  and  tuUUy  destroyed. 
Hie  Gothio  kingdom  in  Italy  was  now  at  an  end.  and  the 
whole  country  acknowledged  the  authority  of  Justinian, 
who  appointed  Narses  exarch  of  Italy,  a.d.  353.  Narses 
fixed  nis  residence  at  Ravenna,  as  the  most  oouvenient 
place  for  a  prompt  communication  with  Constantinopl& 
During  his  fifteen  years*  administration,  he  did  much  to  re- 
establish order  throughout  Italy ;  he  cheeked  the  licentious- 
ness of  his  troops,  dismissed  the  most  turbulent  of  his  bar^ 
barian  auxiliaries,  appointed  governors,  with  the  title  of 
dukes,  to  the  different  provinces,  and  repressed  faction  and 
religious  schism.   He  has  been  aocusea  of  only  one  vioe, 
avarice :  he  is  charged  with  accumulating  a  laige  treasure 
during  his  residence  in  Italy.   After  the  death  of  Justinian, 
AJ>.  S65,  the  enemies  of  Narses  obtahMd  bit  recti  firom  the 
emperor  Justinus  II.,  who  sent  Longinus  to  supersede  htm 
as  exarch  of  Ravenna.   It  is  said  that  Sophia,  the '  wife  of 
Jnttinua,  added  to  the  letters  of  recall  an  insulting  message 
to  the  purport  that  he  ought  to  leave  to  men  the  command 
over  other  men,  and  return  to  the  use  of  the  distaff  among 
the  women  vt-  the  palace ;  to  which  Narses  is  said  to  have 
retorted,  that  he  would  spin  her  a  thread  that  she  should 
not  be  able  to  unravel.   He  is  accused  of  having  entered 
into  B  correspondence  with  Alboin,  king  of  the  Longobardx, 
inviting  him  to  invade  Italy.  This  however  rests  upon  du- 
bious report.   Narses,  after  giving  up  his  command,  with- 
drew to  Naples,  but  soon  after,  upon  the  urgent  appUcaticHi 
of  the  Roman  people,  forwarded  through  their  bishop,  he 
removed  to  Rome,  where  he  died  at  a  very  advanced  age, 
A.D.  668.   About  the  same  time  Alboin  was  onunng  the 
Noric  Alps  to  invade  Italy.  (Agathias ;  Panltis  Diaconus ; 
Gibbon.) 

NARUSZEWICZ,  ADAM  STANISLAUS,  a  volu- 
minous Polish  writer,  was  born  October  20th,  1733,  and  at 
the  age  of  fifteen  entered  a  seminary  of  the  Jesuits,  where 
his  abilities  and  application  so  greatly  recommended  him  to 
his  instructors,  that  he  was  sent  to  the  college  of  Jesuits  at 
L^on,  and  on  quitting  it  was  enabled,  by  the  liberality  of 
his  patron,  prince  Czartorysky,  to  travel  through  Italy, 
France,  and  Germany.  Having  employed  the  opportunity 
'tiius  affbrded  him  in  acquiring  information  and  perfecting 
himself  in  various  branches  of  study,  on  his  return  to  his 
native  country  he  was  appointed  professor  of  poetry  at  the 
universitv  of  Wilna.  Within  a  short  time  afterwards  he  was 
promotea  to  a  similar  professorship  in  theCoU^  of  Noblea 
at  Warsaw.  The  reputation  bis  talents  now  procured 
for  him  also  the  notice  of  the  king  Stanislaus  Augustus; 
who,  besides  other  rqnated  marks  of  his  Ihvour,  contend 
upon  him  the  bishopric  of  Smolensk  after  the  suppreinon 
of  the  order  of  the  Jesuits,  and  in  1 790  that  of  Lukow.  Ho 
died  July  6th,  1796,  in  his  63rd  year. 

Besides  his  poems,  which  consist  of  fables,  satires,  pas- 
torals, anl  several  books  of  odes  and  other  lyrical  pieces, 
including  several  imitated  from  Anacreon  and  Horace,  he 
wrote  a '  History  of  Poland,'  in  six  volumes,  a  translatiim 
of  Tacitus,  a  description  of  Taurida  or  history  of  the  Crim 
Tartars,  a  translation  of  all  the  odes  of  Horace,  and 
Stanislaus  Augustus'  Journey  to  Kaniow  in  1786,  which 
contains  an  account  of  the  orinn  of  the  Kosacks. 

NARVA,  the  capital  town  ^  the  circle  of  the  same  name 
in  the  government  of  St,  Petenlnur^  is  utMted  in  6»*  Mf 


N.  lat  ai^  28"  E.  long.,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  riva 
Narowa,  which  come*  from  Lake  Peipns  and  &Ug  into  the 
Gulf  of  Finland  i^bout  ten  milea  below  tlw  town.  It  is 
surrounded  with  a  rampart,  and  in  the  suburb  of  Ivan- 
gorod,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  there  are  the  remains 
of  a  lai]ge  Ibrtress  built  by  the  czar  Ivan  Wassiliewitscb 
Narva  is  dirided  into  the  old  and  new  town,  which  are  sep*. 
rated  by  a  rampart  The  houses  are  well  built  of  brick,  and 
stuccoed  white.  There  are  7  stone  and  2  wooden  Greek 
chiuchea,  and  3  stone  Lutheran  churches,  an  Exchange,  and 
a  good  German  school.  The  inhabitants,  about  4500  in 
number,  are  fbr  the  most  part  of  German  descent,  and 
Narva  looks  more  like  a  German  than  a  Russian  town.  It 
was  a  member  of  the  Hanseatic  League,  and  has  still  a 
very  considerable  export  trade  in  balks,  planks,  flax,  hemp, 
corn,  and  furs.  The  fishery  in  the  Baltic  is  verv  produc- 
tive, and  the  lampreys  and  smoked  salmon  of  Narva  are 
celebrated.  About  100  merchantmen,  chiefly  in  ballast  (the 
imports  being  much  leas  than  the  exports)*  arrive  everj  year, 
and  can  oome  up  to  the  town ;  but  the  barks  which  cfnne 
down  the  Narowa  from  Lake  Feipus  are  unloaded  about 
a  mile  from  the  town,  at  the  island  of  Kragfadm,  where 
there  is  a  &ll  in  the  river  about  twelve  feet  perpendicular. 

Narva  was  built  in  the  year  1213  by  King  Waldemar, 
taken  in  1553  by  the  grand-duke  Ivan  Wassiliewitscb,  and 
re-taken  by  the  Swedes  in  1581.  In  1590  and  1658  it  was 
besieged  by  the  Russians.  On  the  30th  November,  1 700, 
King  Charles  XII.,  with  8200  Swedes,  totallv  defeated 
80,000  Russians  under  Peter  the  Great  and  the  duke  of 
Croy,  and  stormed  their  intrenched  camp  near  the  town. 
In  1 704  however  Peter  the  Great  took  it  by  storm,  and  it  has 
ever  since  remained  in  the  possession  of  Rusaia. 

NARWHAL.  [Whalbs.] 

NASA'LIS,  M.  Geoffrey's  name  fbr  a  remarkable  genus 
ot  Monkeys  eataUished  on  the  'Guenon  k  long  nei'  of 
Bufibn,  the  IMotdg  Monkey  of  Shaw.  Simia  Natiea  of 
Sehreber,  NataUt  lanahtt  of  6eofih>y,  7^  JToAou. 

Organization  xvd  Histort. 
The  enormous  development  of  the  nose  in  the  ICohoti  is 
not  dependent  on  bone.  The  nasal  bones  are  no  more 
elevated  than  they  are  in  the  rest  of  the  Simiadte,  aa  will  be 
perceived  from  the  following  cut  of  the  skull  of  a  Proboscis 
Monkay  in  the  museum  of  uie  Zoological  Society  of  London. 


The  figure  given  below  was  reduced  from  the  drawing  of 
a  female,  when  newly  taken  £rom  the  cask  of  spirit  in 
which  the  body  was  preserved:  the  specimen  came  from 
Borneo,  and  is  now  to  be  seen,  but  with  the  nose  dete- 
riorated fay  drying,  in  the  museum  of  that  Socie^.   U  is 
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NoM  of  Kkhao,  wra  from  bnuaA. 

In  July,  1837,  Mr.  Martin  laid  befora  tbe  Zoological 
Soeiatj  the  fi^vine  observations  on  this  Hrakey 

*The  genus  Natidu,  of  which  the  "  Gumon  d  long  Me** 
of  Bufibn  (,Suwl.t  vii.)  or  Probosds  Monkey  <tf  Sbav»  is  the 
trpeh  vsa  founded  by  Q«oSite]f  St  Hflaife  m  his  'Tableau 
Am  QuadnimaMS,'  pablished  in  the  *  Annates  da  Hus^um 
d'HisUire  Natondle*  for  ISli.  In  this  outline  of  the 
Simiada  the  genera  Senmopitheem  and  Cercapiihtcut  are 
blended  together  under  the  latter  title ;  but  from  this  group 
are  excluded  tvo  Monkeyit  the  Awe,  conttitnting  the  Qrpe 
of  the  genus  PffgaUirix  {Leuiopj^a,  IIL)  and  the  "  Gumon 
d  Ifmg  nez.*"  With  respect  to  the  genus  Pffgathrix  or 
Ltuiop^gOt  founded  upon  the  alleged  wuit  of  callosities,  most 
naturaiists.  I  believe  (aware  of  the  enor  committed  both  by 
Geoffrey  and  Illiger,  in  describing  fh>m  an  imperfect  skin), 
have  regarded  it  as  merging  into  the  genus  S*nmofitH*em, 
at  least  proviaioQally,  until  the  internal  anatomy  of  its 
aauraed  representative  be  known. 

*The  efaaracten  of  Uie  genos  Natalia,  formed  for  the 
reception  of  the  "Oueuon  d  lomg^iez"  (Simia  Natiea, 
Sehreb. ;  CerMpWmm  UurvahUt  Wurmb),  are  laid  down 
asfUlows: — 

*  **Mus»l0  dMfft,  fonbead  projeetinft  l>ut  Uttle  elevated ; 
facial  angle  50";  noM  prominent,  and  extremely  elongated ; 
ears  small  and  round;  bocb/  stout ;  ^eek-pouchet ;  anterior 
hand*,  with  four  long  lingers  and  a  short  thumb,  ending 
where  the  index-finger  begins ;  potterior  Honda  Tery  large, 
with  fingers  stout,  especially  the  thumb ;  caUoiities  large ; 
tail  limger  than  the  body." 

*  At  a  subsequent  period,  however,  in  his  '  Cours  de  I'His- 
toire  Naturelle,'  published  in  1828,  Geofiroy,  adopting  the 
genus  Semnopithecui,  established  by  Fred.  Cuvier,  places 
toe  "  Guemm  d  l«ng  mr  '*  within  its  limita,  doubtfully,  it 
is  true,  and  with  the  acknowledgm«t  that  his  genua 
Natalu  has  not  bean  geoaraUy  adoptad,  but  at  tho  same 
time  with  a  bias  in  its  »vovr ;  for,  obserring  Unix  the  man- 
nexs<^  thaw  Monkays  are  those  of  tha  Smmopitkeei,  he 
adda,**€!apandant,  il  m  nous  parut  Mieora  dimontrfi  que  )e 
singe  nasiQue  soit  une  veritable  semnopithaque,  at  U  est 
fort  possibla  que  lorsque  Tespdoe  sera  moins  impsr&ite- 
ment  eonnue,  on  soit  oblige  de  ritablir  la  genre  NatalU, 
dans  lequel  on  Tisolait  autrefois,  mats  qui  n'est  pas  iit 
admis  par  la  plupart  des  auteurs  modemes." 

*  Setting  aside  the  singular  oonfonnation  of  the  nose,  so 
remarkable  in  the  Simia  UtaaMt,  its  external  characters 
are  not  different  from  those  of  the  SenmopithMi  in  general ; 
and  it  is  to  be  observed  that  in  a  seoond  species,  latdfy  added 
by  Mr.  Vigors  and  Dr.  Horsfleld,  under  the  title  of  Natalia 
reeurvua,  the  proportions  of  this  part  of  the  face  are  much 
diminished,  and  its  form  alsomodified.  This  species  (which, 
ti^ongh  doubted  b^  some  as  being  distinct,  is,  we  believe, 
truly  80)  takes  an  mtermediate  station  between  the  Simia 
JVoM&'t  and  the  ordmary  SetonopitMaci  with  flat  noses, 
thereby  showing  that  the  trmusition  in  ftis  particular  cfaa- 
ncter  »  not  riirupt ;  avan  were  it  so,  an  iaolated  point  of 
this  nature  does  not  form  a  philosophical  basts  upon  which 
to  ground  a  gen«io-diatinetion. 

'  So  for  I  have  alluded  to  external  characters  only ;  it 
ramains  for  me  to  give  soma  account  of  the  anatomical  cha- 
racters of  this  singular  Monkey,  of  which,  as  for  as  I  can 
laarn,  modern  naturalists  do  not  appear  to  be  aware. 

'  It  would  seem  that  M.  Otto,*  who  described  the  saccu- 
lated form  of  the  stomach  in  one  of  the  Monkeys  of  the 
gennt  Semnopithgeua,  is  not  the  first  obaervet  of  wis  peeu- 

•  awbii  pigar  IttBM'Nw  Ante  Aaito^  C— LMw,'  nd.slf. 


Uarity.  ftir  t  find  thatWmmb,  in  tha  *Mamofai  of  tha 
Sooety  of  Batavia,*  notioes  this  point  in  the  anatomy  of  an 
indiviaaal  of  the  ^mm  Natalia.  After  giving  some  mte- 
rasting  details  respecting  the  bidHts  and  manners  of  the 
lies,  he  proceeds  as  follows:— "The  brain  reseaUes 


that  of  nan;  tha  lungs  are  of  a  snow-white  ct^ur;  the 
heart  is  oomed  with  At,  and  this  is  the  only  part  in  which 
fot  is  found.  The  atomat^  ta  extraordinarily  large,  and  qf 
an  irregular  form;  and  there  ia  beneath  the  akin  a  aae 
vjhit^  extendayirom  the  lower  jaw  to  the  clamclea.'*  Ande- 
bert  (with  whose  work,  *  Histoire  des  Singes,'  Geoffiroy  St 
Hilaire  was  well  acquainted)  refers  to  this  account  of 
Wurmb  ;  yet  Geofitoy  does  not,  as  far  as  I  can  find,  advert 
to  these  points,  unless  indeed  his  statement  of  the  presence 
of  eheeh-pouehea  be  founded  on  the  observation  of  a  sac 
exteni^g  fivm  the  lower  jaw  to  the  clavicles ;  and  if  so,  he 
has  made  a  singular  mistake,  for  the  sac  in  question  is 
laryngeal,  and  the  words  as  they  stand  cannot  be  supposed 
to  mean  anything  else.  I  know  of  no  Monkey  whose  cheek- 
pouohes  extend  ^neadi  Uie  skin  to  the  clavicles ;  but  the 
laryngeal  saos  in  the  Orang  and  Gtbbona^  and  idso  fn  the 
Semnopithect  thems^res,  ue  remarkaUe  for  develoinnent 
It  is  evident  however,  firom  the  ailenoe  of  U.  Geomoy  St 
Hilaire  respecting  the  laryngeal  aaemftw  in  the  Probosds 
Monkey,  that  he  was  not  aware  of  the  real  character  of  the 
structure  to  which  Wurmb  had  alluded.  With  respect  to 
the  structure  of  the  stomach,  neither  Wurmb  nor  M.  Otto 
drew  any  gen«al  inferences  ftom  it ;  tiMy  described  it  as  it 
presented  itself  in  single  species,  and  regarded  it  in  an 
isolated  point  of  view ;  it  is,  if  I  mistake  not,  to  Mr.  OwMi 
that  we  owe  its  reception  as  an  anatomical  character  extant 
throughout  the  Semnopithect.  (See  his  paper  on  tiie  sub- 
ject, in  the  Proceedinga  for  1833,  and  in  the  Tranaactiona 
^  Zoological  Society.) 

'This  is  perhaps  scarcely  the  place  in  which  to  introduce 
any  speculations,  but  I  cannot  help  observing  that  the  same 
etrueture  may  be  expected  in  the  genus  CoMwa,  which  in 
form  is  a  mere  repetition  of  the  genus  Senutopitheaiat  ex- 
cept that  the  thumb  of  the  fore-hands,  whidi  in  the  latter 
begins  to  assume  a  mdimentary  character,  is  in  the  former 
reduced  to  its  lowest  stage  of  development  In  both  genem 
the  teeth  precisely  agree,  and  present  early  that  worn  flur- 
foce  which  is  the  consequence  of  a  continued  grinding 
rodent'lihe  action  upon  the  leaves  and  herbaceous  matter 
which  constitute  the  chief  diet  of  the  animals. 

'The  statement  of  Wurmb  reepeoting  the  stomach  and 
laryngeal  apparatus  of  the  Proboscis  Monkey  I  have  lately 
been  enabled  to  confirm. 

*  Among  the  specimens  in  store  brought  witiiin  the  last 
few  months  from  the  Gardens  to  the  Museum  occurred  an 
example  of  the  Proboscis  Monkey,  in  brine,  but  in  a  state 
of  decomposition  which  induced  me  to  lose  no  time  in  mak- 
ing such  an  examination  as  its  condition  would  admit,  bemg 
indeed  extremely  anxious  to  asosrtain  the  relationship  ot 
this  curious  Monkey  to  the  other  groups  of  Indian 
Simada,  groups  to  which  I  have  been  lately  directing  my 
attention. 

*  The  specimen  in  question  was'a  female,  measuring,  from 
the  vertex  to  the  i»miatie  caUoaitiea,  one  foot  nine  inches. 

'  The  body  was  meagre  and  slender,  and  the  limbs  long 
and  slim ;  the  contour  of  the  aninud  being  very  unUke  that 
displayed  in  the  mounted  specimen  in  the  Museum  of  the 
Society,  which  gives  the  idea  of  great  robustness. 

'  The  abdominal  cavity  had  at  some  former  period  been 
opened  and  the  liver  removed,  in  doing  which  the  stomach 
had  been  cut  but  not  so  much  as  to  spoil  it  entirely.  In 
every  essential  point  this  viseua  is  the  same  as  in  all  the 
Semnopithect  hitherto  examined:  it  consists  of  a  lar^fe 
cardiac  pouch,  with  a  strong  muscular  band  running  as  it 
were  around  it  so  as  to  divide  it  into  tm  compartmentSi  an 
upperand  lower,  slightly  corrugated  into  aaeeuli;  the  car- 
diac apex  of  the  upper  pouch  projeets  as  a  distinct  sacculua 
of  an  oval  Ibrm,  and  is  not  bifid.  From  this  tgaper  poucA 
runs  a  long  and  gradually  narrowing  pyloric  portion,  cor- 
rugated into  sacetdi  by  means  of  three  muscular  bauds,  of 
which  one  is  continued  from  the  band  dividing  the  cardiac 
pouch  into  two  compartments.  The  elongated  pyloric  por- 
tion sweeps  around  the  loicer  cardiac  pouch. 

'  The  aaofAagua  enters  the  first  compartment  about  four 
inches  from  its  terminal  apex,  giving  off  a  radiation  of  lon- 
gitudinal muscular  fibres  over  the  central  portion  of  the 
first  compartment  T^  seoond  or  flower  compartment  is 
the  largnt  and  daepes^  ani'i'^fit&l^by  fongituW 
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mweular  fibres  from  the  OBSopbagiu  to  the  diviaon-buid, 
but,  unlike  the  ume  compartment  in  the  itonudi  the 
fimnopi/Aww  Rdeltut,  it  is  very  slightly  saccnleted ;  in- 
deed it  can  scwroely  be  said  to  be  so  st  all.  The  adm«aute- 
menU  aie  as  iblUnr : — 

feet.  iDChM. 

*  1st  compartment,  round  the  greater  curve  '.16 

2nd  compartment,  measured  in  the  same 
manner  ..... 

From  the  entrance  of  the  cesophagus,  round 
the  2nd  compartment,  to  the  division-band 

The  same  measurement^  round  the  1st  com- 
partment .... 

Length  of  pyloric  portion  ... 

Circumference  at  base  ... 

Circumference  just  above  pyloric  orifice 

Length  of  small  intestines    .  . 

Length  of  large  intestines 

*  The  average  diameter  of  the  small  intestines,  lying  flat, 
'was  1  of  an  inch ;  the  ileum  however  was  rather  raon,  hut 
not  quite  an  inch. 

*  The  caecum  is  of  a  pyramidal  figure,  5  inches  in  length, 
pointed,  and  somevrhat  sacculated  by  three  slight  muscular 
bands.   Circumference  at  the  base,  &^  inches. 

*  The  large  intestines  are  puckered  into  sacculi  by  tvo 
longitudinal  bands ;  they  commence  large,  becoming  gra- 
duuly  smaller,  the  bands  in  the  mean  time  gradually  dis- 
appearing. Advancing  towards  the  rectum  the  intestine 
again  enlarges ;  and  here,  to  the  extent  of  2^  feet  from  the 
anus,  all  trace  of  bands  is  iMt. 

'The  circumference  of  the  lai^  intestinest  at  their  com- 
mencement, is  34  inches. 

'  The  lungs  consisted  of  two  lobes  on  each  side,  the  fis- 
sure div^iog  the  lobes  on  the  right  side  being  Uie  most 
eomplete. 

'  The  laryngeal  sac  was  of  enormous  size,  and  single.  It 
extended  over  the  whole  of  the  throat,  and  advanced  below 
the  clavicles,  communicating  by  means  of  a  single  but  Xaige 
opening  with  the  larynx.  This  opening  is  on  the  left  situ, 
between  die  larynx  and  the  os  nyoides,  and  is  capable  of 
being  closed  by  means  of  a  muscle  arising  fVom  the  ante- 
rior apex  of  the  os  hyoides,  and  running  down  the  central 
aspect  of  the  trachea  to  the  sternum.  The  contraction  of 
this  muscle  draws  the  oa  hyoides  down,  so  as  to  press  upon 
the  edge  of  the  thyroid  cartilage. 

'  There  were  no  eheek-pouches,  nor  any  traces  of  them. 

*  The  teeth  were  much  worn,  but  the  flflh  tubende  of  the 
last  molar  tooth  criTthe  lower  jaw  was  verydist^"-^ ' — tZoU, 
Proe.,  1837.) 


TlwKihaa.  (Andebnt) 

i>Mcrtp/ton.— Reddish  brown,  except  the  light-coloured 
toil,  lower  part  of  the  back,  and  some  light^coloured  mark- 
ings on  the  arms.  Height  about  three  feet,  when  nearly 
erect  Female  rather  less,  and  destitute  of  the  light  markings 
on  the  back.  &c   Nose  and  face  darkish  brown. 

GeographietU  IHstribution,  HaMts,  Hiis  species  is 
a  native  of  Borneo.  Their  habits  ace  gregarious,  and  they 


are  said  to  ooUeet  in  great  troops  upon  the  treat  biMdering 
the  rivers  at  sunrise,  darting  from  tree  to  tree  with  gnat 
activity,  sometimes  springing  a  distance  of  fifteen  feet.  Tbsax 
name,  Kahau,  is  supposed  to  be  given  to  them  from  their 
continued  cries,  which  are  considered  to  resemble  that  word 
in  their  expression.  Their  disposition  is  said  to  be  bad. 
H.  Lesson  notices  the 'on  dit*  that  the  species  is  also  a 
native  of  Cochin  China ;  but  he  gives  no  authority  for  this 
locality. 

Mr.  Vigors  and  Dr.  Horsfield,  in  their  paper  'On  the 
Mammalia  in  the  Zoological  Museum,'  after  noticing  the 
species  above  described,  mention  another  form,  of  wfaic£  two 
specimens,  almost  equally  distinguished  by  the  extension  of 
the  nose,  but  having  that  member  turned  up  instead  of 
being  recumbent,  tmnigfat  also  from  Bomet^  are  in  the 
same  collection.  This  is  the  fbrm  alluded  to  above  by  Mr. 
Martin,  and  is  thus  characterised  by  Mr.  Vigors  and  Dr. 
Horsfidd,  under  the  name  of  Nastdie  retturvm.  It  is  to  be 
remarked  that  they  were  also  preserved  in  spirit,  and  con- 
sequently were  not  subject  to  the  same  oontraetion  of  the 
soft  parte  of  the  nose  as  might  have  occurred  in  dried 
skins  :— 

Dtffcnpfion.— Head,  neck,  shoulders,  and  thighs  rufous 
above ;  abdomen  paler ;  middle  of  the  hack  reddish  grey  ; 
inside  of  arms  and  thighs,  lower  part  of  the  back,  and  tail, 
gi-ey ;  tail  below,  white.  Sixe  about  one-tfaiid  less  than  the 

Kahau. 

Mr.  Vigors  and  Dr.  Horsfield  observe  that  the  general 
colour  and  markings  of  this  animal  correspond  with  those 
of  the  Kahau.  The  skin  of  the  face  however,  they  remark, 
is  reddish  in  N.  recurvutt  where  in  the  other  species  it  is 
black.  In  N.  fwunnir,  ibej  add,  the  beud  is  vsfy  promi- 
nent; but  in  the  Kahaxi  the  hiUis  on  the  chin  scarcely 
assume  the  appeaianc^  of  a  heaid. 


Ibr.  Vigors  and  Dr.  Horsfield  state  that  it  has  been  sug- 
gested that  this  may  be  the  young  of  the  Kabou ;  but  they 
state  that  they  cannot  allow  themselves  to  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  they  an  the  same,  with  so  great  a  disproportion 
of  the  facial  angles,  in  the  absence  of  some  stronger  grounds 
than  mere  coigeoture.  Its  teeth,  they  remark,  showed  no 
signs  of  being  otherwise  than  adulL 

Mr.  Swatnson  appears  to  agree  with  Mr.  Vigors  and  Dr. 
Horsfield  and  Mr.  Martin,  in  considering  N.  recurmt*  dis- 
tinct ;  for  he  gives  the  number  of  species  of  Natalit  as  two. 
{Natural  Hist,  and  Clattification  Quadrupede.) 

NASAMCyNES  (Nom^dMc),  a  barbarous  people  in 
Libya,  who  dwelt  on  the  eoasto  <^  the  Greater  Syitis. 
Acoording  to  Strabo  they  were  bounded  on  the  west  by 
the  ftylli,  and  atended  westward  as  &r  u  the  Philieman 
^tars,  wbieh  were  at  Ae  southom  extremity  of  the  Greater 
Syrtis  (xvii.,  p.  838,  838,  Casaub.).  Herodotus  places  them 
farther  to  the  west,  and  states  tlut  they  occupied  the  coun- 
try of  the  Psylli  (iv.  173).  On  the  east  they  extended  be- 
yond the  Syrtis,  and  were  bounded  by  the  Auschisax  a 
small  tribe,  who  dwelt  to  thewestof  theCyreuaica  (Herod., 
ii.  32;  iv.  172).  Inland  they  had  dominion  as  far  as  tfae 
oasis  of  Augila,  in  the  great  desert  of  Barca,  which  is  180 
miles  south-east  of  Bare  a,  and  is  at  the  present  day  one  of 
the  resting-places  of  the  caravans  which  trade  between 
Cairo  and  TezEan.  [Auoila.]  The  Nasamones  were  ac- 
customed to  leave  their  cattle  on  the  coa»  *  in  the  summer 
season,  and  go  to  Augila  to  gathor  dates  (Htaod.,  iv.  1 72). 

Pliny  (v.  5)  also  places  the  Nasamones  on  the  Syrtis,  and 
says  that  they  wen  antiently  called  Mesammones  1^  tbe 
Greeks,  because  they  were  situated  between  two  quick- 
sands Quffoc.  (!^M">£)i  meaning  periurn  theitwo  Byrtes, 
which  howevw  u  not  (h^  mm  by      O  Og  IC 
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The  Nasamones  are  described  by  Herodotus  (It,  172, 
190)  as  a  numerous  nomade  people,  who  had  a  community 
of  wives,  were  accustomed  to  swear  by  the  tombs  of  the 
bravest  and  justest  of  their  ancestors,  and  pledged  their 
&ith  by  drinking  out  of  the  hands  of  one  another,  or  by 
licking  du8t  out  of  one  anothu-'s  hands,  if  they  had  no 
water. 

They  are  described  by  Lnean  (Pftor^.,  ix.  404)  and  Q. 
CnrtiuB  (iv.  7)  as  a  barbaraui  tribe,  who  lived  by  the  plun- 
der of  the  vessels  shipwrecked  on  their  coast  Bruce,  who 
was  shipwrecked  on  tnis  coast,  found  that  the  present  inha- 
bitants followed  the  aame  practice.   (Rennell's  Geography 

Herod.,  ii.,  p.  370.) 

The  Nasamones  were  driven  into  the  interior  of  the  coun- 
ts by  the  Romans  in  the  time  of  Domitian.  (Dionys.  Perieg., 
ed  Hudson,  iv.  208 ;  Ensebii  Chron^  Ol.  ccxvi ;  Joseph., 
Bell.  Jud.,  it  16,  $  4.)  Pbdemy  places  them  as  far  inland 
as  Augila. 

Herodotus  gives  (ii.  32)  an  interesting  account  of  an 
exploring  expedition,  undertaken  by  five  young  men  of  this 
country,  who  crossed  the  great  Libyan  desert,  and,  after 
traversing  extensive  marshes,  came  to  a  large  river  llowing 
weat  to  east,  with  erooodilea  in  it,  which  many  com- 
mentatws  have  ammMed  to  be  the  Niger.  [NioeilJ 

NASCENT  STATE,  a  term  propmed  by  Dr.  Pneatley 
to  express  the  moment  at  which  a  gaseous  body  is  liberated 
from  previous  combination  and  before  it  has  assumed  the 
gaseous  form.  The  nascent  state  has  a  powerftil  effect  in 
occasioning  chemical  combination,  which  could  not  occur 
without  it.  If,  tat  example,  azotic  and  hydro^n  gases  be 
mixed  in  any  proportions  whatever,  and  be  subjected  either 
to  heat  or  electricity,  which  are  so  efficacious  in  causing  many 
other  gases  to  combine,  no  union  takes  place  between  them, 
and  consequently  no  ammonia  is  formed.  If  however  we 
decompose  nitric  acid  and  water  by  means  of  tin,  the  azote 
or  one  and  the  hydrogen  of  the  other  come  into  contact  in 
their  nascent  state,  and  before  they  have  even  assumed  the 
form  of  gases,  and  they  combine  to  form  ammonia.  Other 
examples  of  similar  action  might  be  adduced,  but  no  one 
more  strikingly  exemplifies  the  meaning  of  the  term  and 
tbe  efficacy  ox  the  action  which  it  is  intended  to  describe. 

NASEBT.  rGEA]U.EaI.] 

NASH.  THOMAS,  was  bom  in  the  year  1558,  at  Lowes- 
slofft,  in  Suffolk,  and  closed  a  calamitous  life  of  authorship 
in  bis  for^-third  year.  Dr.  Beloe  has  given  a  list  of  his 
works,  and  Mr.  IVlBraeU  an'  account  of  nis  privations  and 
miseries.  As  a  wit  and  a  satirist  he  seems  to  have  been 
SQperior  to  all  his  contemporaries;  but  as  a  dramatic 
poet,  much  below  moat  of  them.  He  has  left  only  one 
dramatic  performance  entirely  of  his  own  composition, 
'  Summer's  Last  Will  and  Testament,*  which  is  not  to  be 
regarded  so  much  in  tbe  light  of  a  play  as  of  a  spectacle. 
It  was  exhibited  before  Queen  Elizabeth  at  Nonsuch  in 
the  autumn  of  the  yeu  1592,  but  not  printed  till  eight 
yetTrt  afterwards.  Nash  was  concerned  with  Mariow  in 
writir^  '  Dido,  Queen  of  Outhage,'  1594,  which  was  also 
acted  befbre  the  qneen  by  the  children  of  her  chapd. 

He  a  vigorous  understanding,  well  stored  with 
learning,  and  was  capable  of  giving  powerful  descriptions  of 
things  and  striking  characters  of  persons,  as  will  be  found 
hy  his  '  Supplication  of  Pierce  PennUesa  to  the  Devil,* 
this  ktter  work  was  followed  up,  though  with  less 
effect,  by  his  *  Christ's  Tears  over  Jerusalem,'  1 593.  *  Sum- 
mer's Last  Will  and  Testament  *  has  been  reprinted  in  the 
last  edition  of  Dodsley's  *  Old  Plays.'  It  has  no  pretention 
to  diversity  of  character  in  the  persons,  nor  to  interest  in 
the  plot,  the  only  part  that  approaches  to  anything  like 
individuality  being  that  of  Will  Summers  (or  Sommers),  the 
jester  of  Henry  vIII. :  the  piece  depends  upon  a  sort  of 
pun  between  the  name  of  the  jester  and  the  division  of  the 
year  which  corresponds  with  tnat  name. 

(amet*s  AnnaU  qfthe  Stage.) 

NASH,  JOHN,  was  bom  in  1753.  and  is  said  to  have 
men  of  Welsh  extraction,  bat  few  particulars  are  known  of 
ins  early  life,  or  when  he  flnt  began  to  apply  himself  to  ar- 
chitecture as  a  profession,  previously  to  which  be  followed 
portrait,  or  rathn  miniature  painting.  Perhaps  it  was  in  an 
evil  hour  for  architecture,  that  he  devoted  himself  to  it  as 
practitioner ;  for  though  he  thereby  acquired  a  popular  re- 
putation for  himself,  as  the  author  or  promoter  of  the  very 
extensive  improvements  in  the  metropolis,  arising  out  of  the 
formation  of  R^nt  Street  and  the  Rent's  Par^  the 
taste  than  diipli^ed  most  certainly  has  not  otrntribnted  to 


raise  our  national  character  in  regard  to  architecture,  but 
has  rather  tended  to  bring  into  vogue  a  sketchy,  showy,  and 
meretricious  style,  wherein,  thougb  richness  is  affected,  po- 
verty and  meanness  are  the  prevailing  qualities.  Notwith- 
standing all  their  pretension  and  finery,  the  terraces  in  the 
Regent's  Park  have  more  the  look  of  barmcks  than  of 
palaoes ; — are  mere  stretched-out  ranges  of  common-place 
houses,  garnished  vith  columns  and  pilasters,  insipid  enough 
in  themselves,  and  rendering  the  poverty  of  all  toe  rest  ab- 
solutely oflfonsive.  It  has  been  said  that  for  itia  Iwd  taste 
of  many  of  the  designs  both  in  Regent  Street  and  the 
Park,  he  is  not  answerable,  they  being  the  productions  of 
the  different  architects,  or  rather  builders,  who  erected  them ; 
yet  besides  that  such  excuse  reduces  Nash  to  little  more 
than  the  surveyor  employed  on  that  occasion,  it  is  no  ex- 
cuse whatever  for  the  paltry  taste  of  his  own  designs,  which, 
so  far  from  being  decidedly  superior  to  all  the  rest,  exhibit 
some  of  the  very  worst  specimens  among  them.  Neither  is 
he  at  all  entitled  to  the  originality  claimra  for  him  as  having 
set  a  new  fashion  in  street  architecture,  by  combining  several 
houses  into  one  facade,  since  the  same  thing  had  been  done 
about  a  century  before  by  Wood  of  Bath.  Whatever  allow- 
ance however  may  be  made  tor  worlu  of  that  class,  we  may 
feirly  take  Buckingham  Palace  as  poof  of  his  talent;  and 
that  oostW  structure  is  a  decided  and  mut  deplor^le  archi- 
tectural railure;  hardly  at  all  superior  in  style  and  qwili^ 
to  tbe  average  of  the  designs,  above  referred  ta  Here  and 
there  are  some  bits  of  prettiness,  but  nowhere  does  it'mani- 
fbst  the  slightest  approach  to  grandeur  or  to  real  architec- 
tural taste ;  neither  is  there  any  redeeming  point  in  tiie 
general  conception.  In  the  Pavilion  at  Brighton  he  suc- 
ceeded better,  although  it  is  but  a  poor  and  sketchy  imita- 
tion of  the  style  attempted;  he  seems  never  to  have 
given  any  study  to  detail,  but  to  have  contented  himself 
with  the  mere  generalities  of  form.  The  United  Service 
Club-house,  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  and  the  Terraces  in 
St.  James's  Park,  and  indeed  almost  all  his  works,  suffi- 
ciently attest  this,  nor  is  the  varietv  displayed  in  them  more 
than  a  very  commonplace  sort  of  fernli^.  The  entrance 
to  the  Queen's  Hews,  another  ot  bis  works,  is  zemark^le 
only  for  its  barbaroiu  ugliness. 

Mr.  Nash  died  at  his  villa  near  Bast  Cowes  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  May  13,  1835,  in  his  83rd  year,  and  is  said  to 
have  left  very  little  property,  notwithstanding  the  vast  sums 
of  money  he  had  derived  from  his  profession. 

NASIR-ED-DIN.  MOHAMMED  BEN  HUSSEIN 
AL  THUSSI.  a  Persoin  and  an  astron<nner,  who  died 
A.D.  1276.  aged  about  70.  Having  met  with  some  slight 
from  Al  Mustassem,  the  kalif,  he  left'  his  country  and  went 
into  Tartary.  Here  he  obtained  the  friendship  of  Hulakn 
(commonly  written  Holagu),  siimamed  Ilkhan,  the  brother 
of  the  reigning  prince.  It  is  said  Chat  Hulakn,  being  on 
the  point  of  leading  an  army  against  Constantinople,  waa 
deterred  by  Nasir-ed-din,  and  iiiduced  to  prefer  an  invasion 
of  Persia.  D'Herbelot  treats  this  as  a  fiction,  so  ihr  as  the 
astronomer  is  concerned;  but  whether  this  be  so  or  not, 
Hnlaku  overran  Pwna,  put  Hustassem  to  death,  and  fixed 
his  seat  of  government  at  Maragha,  in  Azerbijan,  where  he 
collected  men  of  science,  built  an  observatory,  and  placed 
Nasir-ed-din  at  the  head  of  both.  The  instruments  there 
used  are  described  by  Delambre,  from  an  Arabic  manuscript 
in  the  'Hist,  de  I'Astron.  du  Moyen  Age,'  page  199,  &c. 
The  tables  made  at  this  observatory  are  called  the  Ilchanic 
Tables,  from  the  name  of  their  author's  patron.  They  en- 
joyed great  reputation  in  the  East,  and  are  known  in  Europe 
from  the  'Synopsis  Tabul.  Astron.  Persicarum*  of  Geoige 
Chrysococca,  printed  by  Bouillaud  in  1645,  and  the  Com- 
mentary of  a  Persian,  whose  Latinised  name  is  Shah 
Cholgius,  printed  by  Grreaves,  in  1642.  The  Ilchanic  Tables, 
according  to  Delambre,  differ  from  Uiose  of  Ptolemy  only  in 
the  correction  of  some  of  the  mean  motions. 

Nasir-ed-din  also  wrote  a  work  on  ge(^^phy,  whioh  was 
printed  by  Qreaves  in  165S,  and  which  we  believe  was  loi^ 
the  authority  for  many  Aidatic  longitudes  and  latitudes; 
also  a  work  on  ethics,  and  several  other  writing. 
NASSA.  [Entohostohata,  vol.  ix.,  p.  4557] 
NASSAU  or  POGGY  ISLANDS,  'THE.  form  a  part 
of  a  chain  of  islands  which  lie  off  the  whole  length  of  tfae 
west  coast  of  Sumatra,  at  a  distance  of  60  or  60  miles. 
There  are  two  islands  which  bear  this  name:  they  He 
between  2°  30'  and  3"  16' S.  lat,  and  are  separated  from 
each  other  by  a  strait  called  Sirl 
mflei  long  and  a  quaiter  of  a 
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Ibrmi »  •zoeUent  harbour  for  Bhipt  of  any  siie.  It  is  sur- 
rounded hj  mountains,  so  that  the  vater  is  literally  as 
smooth  as  in  a  pond ;  and  there  are  twenty-flve  fathoms  of 
vater  close  in-shore,  and  forty-five  in  the  mid-chaunel. 
There  are  also  some  high  rocks  in  the  strait. 

The  surface  of  the  islands  is  rough  and  irr^ular,  consist- 
ing of  high  hills  or  mountains  of  sudden  and  steep  ascents. 
The  mountains  are  covered  to  their  summits  with  trees, 
many  of  which  supply  excellent  timber.   The  sago-tree 

Sows  in  abundance,  and  affords  the  chief  article  of  food  to 
e  inhabitants,  who  cultivate  no  rice.  The  cocoa-nut  tree 
and  the  bamboo  also  abound.  The  fruits  common  in  the 
islands  of  the  In^n  uehipelago^  such  as  mangos  teens,  plan- 
tains, axe  numerous.  The  woods  in  their  natural  con- 
dition are  impervious  to  man,  and  harbour  various  wild 
animals*  as  deer,  ho^  and  several  kinds  of  monkeys.  Fowl 
and  pigs  are  raised,  and  fish  are  plentiful. 

The  inhabitants  of  these  islanoi  are  few  in  number ;  they 
are  divided  into  small  tribes,  each  tribe  occuf^ing  a  little 
river,  and  living  in  one  village.  On  the  Northern  P<^7 
there  are  seven  villages,  and  on  the  southern  five,  xfie 
population  amounted  in  1792  to  about  1400  individuals.  In 
colour  and  stature  they  resemble  the  Malays,  but  they 
speak  a  language  auite  different  from  those  used  on  the 
coast  of  Sumatra.  Tnere  is  some  resemblance  between  them 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  in  their 
practice  of  tattooing  their  body.  They  are  still  strangers  to  the 
use  of 'coin  of  any  kind.  A  sort  of  iron  hatchet  serves  as  a 
standard  for  the  value  of  various  oommodities  amone  them. 
They  neither  expcMrt  nor  impwt  any  article.  Some  Malays 
have  settled  itmong  them  for  the  purpose  of  building 
lai^  boats,  timber  for  which  is  found  close  at  hand.  (Crisp, 
in  Asiatic  Retearcheg,  vol.  vl.) 
NASSAU.  [Bahakas.I 

NASSAU,  THE  DUCHY  OF.  derives  its  name  from 
the  mountain  castle  of  Nassau,  the  original  seat  of  the 
Nassau  family,  of  which  onh'  the  ruins  now  remain,  near 
the  small  town  ofNassau.  The  extent  of  this  duchy  and  its 
territories  have  undergone  numberless  changes  in  conse- 
quence  of  partitions,  re-unions,  cessions,  and  acquisitions.  It 
is  at  present  composed  of  23  different  territories,  including 
all  those  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  several  branches 
of  the  family..  It  is  comprised  between  49**  55'  and  50°  50' 
N.latand  7"  31'  50"  and  8°45'E.  long.,  and  is  bounded  by 
the  Prussian  Rhenish  fxavineea  and  by  the  different  states 
of  Hesse.  The  area  is  variously  stated,  2226  square  miles 
being  die  highest  and  1743  the  lowest  estimate.  Aeeord- 
ing  to  the  best  maps,  it  seems  to  be  1 900  square  miles.  Hie 
dnohy  is  divided  into  three  provinces,  Wiesbaden,  Weilburg, 
uid  Dillenbu^  and  subdivided  into  28  baitlivicks.  There 
are  no  Urge  towns,  Wiesbaden  having  only  9000  and  Bi- 
berich  3000  inhabitants.  The  country  is  generally  moun- 
tainous or  hilly,  and  there  is  no  |)artthat  can  be  called  plain. 
The  mountains  follow  the  Rhine  and  the  Labn  in  their 
whole  course  throuEh  the  duchy,  and  form  delightful  valleys, 
which  are  among  the  most  romaqtic  parts  of  Germany ;  me 
most  picturesque  is  the  Rheingau  from  Biberich  to  Lorch- 
hauseu,  celebrated  for  its  fine  wines.  This  beautiful  valley 
U  protected  by  the  Taunus  {torn  the  north  wind,  and  bounded 
on  the  south  by  the  Rhine.  There  are  two  prineirol  chains  of 
mountains ;  on  the  north  the  wild  and  wooded  Westerwaldt 
and  on  the  south-east  the  Taunus  or  the  Hohe,  the  most  ele- 
vated summit  of  which  is  the  Feldberg,  2605  feet,,  and  the 
Altkonig,  2400  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  climate 
is  ou  the  whole  temperate  and  healthy ;  it  is  mildest  in  the 
parts  about  the  Main;  on  the  highest  summits  of  the 
Taunus  and  the  Weaterwald.  it  is  rather  bleak  and  cold, 
or  the  rivers  the  chief  is  the  Rhine,  which  bcmnds  the 
duchy  on  the  south  and  west,  and  at  lAbnstein  receives  the 
Lahii.  which  is  navigable  14  leagues  firom  its  junction  with 
the  Rhine  at  Weilburg.  The  Main  forms  the  boundary  to 
the  south-east.  There  are  several  smaller  rivers  and  moun- 
tain streams,  such  as  the  Embs,  Aar,  Siw.  Wiedbach,  Weil- 
bach,  and  Niester.  There  are  no  canals  and  no  lakes.  On  the 
other  hand  the  country  has  numerous  Spas  and  mineral 
springs,  which  are  among  the  most  celebrated  in  Germany: 
of  the  former  we  may  mention  Ems,  Wiesbaden.  Langen- 
sohwalbaol^and  Sehlangenbad,whioh  are  annually  frequented 
bv  above  10,000 visitors ;  and  of  the  latter  NiaderSeltera,  Fa- 
cningen,  and  Geilenau,  from  which  about  three  millions  of 
bottles  are  annually  exported,  of  which  i\  millions  are  Sellers 
water.  The  natural  fwoductions  are  various  and  raluable. 
Though  the  fooHn  an  very  industrious,  the  corn  raised  ii 


in  general  not  sufficient  for  the  consumption  of  the  country. 
The  fertile  bailliwick  of  Hochst  is  indeed  a  granary  to  the  city 
of  Frankfort,  and  considerable  quantities  of  the  fine  wheat 
and  rye  grown  on  the  banks  of  the  Aar  and  the  Labn  are 
exported  oy  means  of  the  latter  river ;  the  wheat  is  of  such 
superior  quality  that  it  fetches  in  Holland  25  or  30  florins 
per  last  more  than  that  of  the  other  countries  on  the 
Rhine  and  Main..  Peas  and  beans,  linseed,  potatoes,  flax^ 
hemp,  and  tobacco  are  cultivated.  Fruit  is  raised  in  great 
perfection,  and  lar^e  quantities  are  exported.  But  the  boast 
of  Nassau  is  its  win%  of  which  that  j^uced  about  Hoch- 
heim  is  well  known  1^  the  name  of  AocA;  there  are  likewise 
the  wines  of  Markebrunn,  Asmannshausen,  and  Johannis- 
berg ;  the  last  is  the  property  of  Prince  Mettemieh,  vhieh 
the  emperor  Francis  oonrerred  on  him  in  1816  as  a  fief  for 
his  eminent  servines  to  the  cause  of  Germany,  the  emperor 
retaining  the  feudal  rights,  and  receiving  the  tithe  on 
the  wine.  The  prince  aenves  from  the  estate  an  annual 
revenue  of  about  4000/.  sterling.  The  breeding  of  cattle 
(especially  horned  cattle)  is  a  chief  source  of  wealth :  there 
are  about  200,000  homed  cattle,  70,000  swine,  180,000 
sheep,  10,000  horses,  and  10,000  goats.  The  minersls  are 
silver,  lead,  iron,  copper,  marble,  freestone,  limestone, 
basalt,  slate,  fullers*  earth,  and  potters',  pipe,  and  porcelain 
clay.  There  are  also  some  salt-springs.  The  forests,  which 
abound  in  game,  supply  vast  quantities  of  timber  and  fire- 
wood. The  smelting  and  manufkcturing  of  metals  are 
carried  on  to  a  consiuerable  utent ;  there  are  also  paper- 
mills,  tanneries,  distilleries,  tobacco,  vinegar,  and  potash 
works,  and  some  woollen,  leather,  and  linen  ni«nufteUu«% 
but  on  a  small  scale.  The  trade  is  almost  wholly  limited 
to  the  exportation  of  the  moduce  of  the  country-  With 
respect  to  religion,  the  inhabitants,  who  at  the  beginning  of 
1838  amounted  to  379,272,  are  pretty  equally  divided  be- 
tweeen  the  Roman  Catholic  and  the  Protestant  churches. 
In  the  year  1817  the  Lutherans  and  Calvinists  agreed  to 
unite  in  one  body  under  the  denomination  of  Evangelical 
Christians.  There  are  nearly  6000  Jews.  There  is  a  gym- 
nasium, a  military  school,  a  seminary  for  teachers,  a  deaf 
and  dumb  institution,  an  agricultural  school,  and  658  dis- 
trict schools.  There  is  no  university,  but  the  young  men 
study  at  Gottingen,  where  there  is  a  professor  who  lectures 
on  the  laws  of  Nassau. 

The  duke  was  formerly  an  absolute  sovereign,  but  in  1817 
a  representative  constitution  was  introduced,  with  two 
chambers,  which  have  la^er  powers  than  those  of  some 
other  German  states.  The  military  force  amounts  to  4000 
men.  The  revenue  is  1,810.000  florins:  but  there  are  debts 
to  the  amoant  of  twelve  millions  of  florins.  The  duchy  has 
been  composed  of  so  many  different  territories,  and  the 
excban^  and  partitions,  have  been  so  numerous,  that  a  re- 
gular history  of  the  country  is  out  of  the  question.  Otbo, 
brother  of  king  Conrad  I.,in  the  tenth  century,  is  considered 
as  the  founder  of  the  Nassau  family,  which  after  the  death  of 
Henry  II.  was  divided  into  two  branches,  of  which  his  sons, 
Wabram  and  Otbo,  ware  the  heads.  The  dukes  of  Nassau 
are  descended  from  the  elder,  and  the  house  of  Orange- 
Nassau  (king  of  the  Netherlands)  firom  the  younger  branch. 

Nassau  together  with  Brunswick  has  the  thirteenth  vote 
in  the  diet  of  the  Gierman  Ckinfederation ;  in  full  council 
Nassau  has  two  votes  of  its  own.  Its  contingent  to  the 
array  of  the  Confederation  is  3028  men. 

NASSAU,  HOUSE  OF.  an  anttent  and  iUostrknitGet^ 
man  fomily,  which,  having  distinguished  itself  throughout 
Europe,  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  in 
the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  has  in  our  own  times 
attained  the  regal  title  with  the  sovereigotv  of  the  Nether- 
lands. The  counts  of  Nassau  on  the  Rhine  had,  in  the 
middle  ages,  acquired  sufficient  power  at  one  period  to 
dispute  the  pre-eminence  with  the  House  of  Austria,  and 
to  give  a  sovereign  (Adolphus  of  Nassau,  elected  emperor 
A..D.  1292)  and  five  ecclesiastical  electors  to  the  German 
empirew  Early  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  fomily  oi 
Nassau  obtained,  titirou^h  marriage  and  bequest,  the  French 
principality  of  Orange  m  Provence,  from  whence  their  most 
celebrated  title  has  been  derived:  but  the  possession  o. 
several  large  domains  and  hereditary  dignities  in  the  No 
therlands  bad  meanwhile  numbered  the  counts  of  Nassau 
among  the  vassals  whom  the  House  of  Austria  gained  bv 
the  marriage  of  Maximilian  with  Mary  of  Burgundy ;  and 
William  I.  of  Nassau,  prince  of  Orange,  the  true  founder 
of  the  glories  of  his  race,  was  tbe/^abuctjoL4>lk  emperor 
CharUtt  V.  Besides  Wipirad[t)ytlw:du£)gli£able  per 
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•ona^  of  his  house  ware  hig  soa  tf  aurioe,  tha  ablest  ganenl 
of  hia  m,  and  hia  great^randion  WiUiara  III^  atadtbolder 
of  tha  United  Provuieea  and  kins  of  England ;  tha  Uves  of 
•acb  of  theie  three  indinduals  vul  claim  a  separate  notioe. 

L  WiuiAH  I.  oj  OuNox  was  bom  in  tin  year  1533,  at 
Dillenburg  in  Nassau.  His  fathw  having  ambraoed  the 
reformed  aoctrines,  he  was  at  first  eduoated  in  those  princi- 

Eles;  but  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  who  early  interested 
imself  in  his  fate,  removed  htra  to  his  court,  and  had  him 
brought  up  in  the  Roman  Catholic  iUith.  The  empen^ 
who  is  said  to  have  foreseen  and  predicted  tha  great  states- 
man in  the  boy,  plaoed  him  about  his  person,  allowed  bim 
alone  to  be  present  when  he  gave  audience  to  foreign 
ambassadors,  and  soon  honoured  him  with  'a  confidence  rar 
.  above  hia  years.  William  merited  bis  &vour  by  a  discretion 
which  bad  already  obtained  for  him  his  iamous  surname  of 
'The  Silent;*  and  the  emperor  did  not  blush  publicly  to 
avow,  that  to  so  young  a  man  he  had  often  been  indebted 
for  snggestwiu  wfaieh  had  eseaped  hia  own  sagacity.  In 
the  last  solemn  act  of  his  public  life,  whoi  ha  abdicated  his 
throne  to  his  son  Philip  IL,  Charles  leant  on  tiw  shoulder 
of  William  of  Orange;  and  to  him  alBO^  Kill  only  in  hia 
twen^-third  year,  the  retiring  monarch  eommitted  the 
honourable  mission  of  delivering  over  faia  imperial  crown  to 
his  brother  Ferdinand. 

The  esteem  of  Charles  seems  to  have  been  suflBcient  of 
itself  to  excite  the  jealousy  and  distrust  of  his  son ;  and, 
from  the  commencement  of  Philip's  reign,  William  became 
to  that  gloomy  and  suspicious  despot  an  object  of  hatred 
and  fear,  which  he  repaid  with  deep  though  dissembled  in- 
dignation. Tha  state  of  religion  in  the  Netherlanda  enabled 
him  to  convert  those  provinces  into  a  theabre  of  actipn  for 
projects  which  have  been  variously  attributed  to  his  pa- 
^tism  or  revenga,  but  which  perliaps  may  with  morepro- 
babili^  be  aseribed  to  the  mixed  motlvM  that  usually 
influenoe  human  oondnct  While  his  hanefhotor  Charles 
was  on  the  throne,  William  had  adhered  to  the  Imperial 
creed;  but  after  the  abdication  of  that  monaxoh  we  find  him 
embracing  Calviniam  with  tha  same  Ikcility  with  whioh  he 
had  in  earlier  years  deserted  the  Lutheran  for  the  Roman 
CathoUo  faith.  This  last  transition  was  yet  undecided  or 
unknown  when  be  was  resident  at  the  court  of  France  as  a 
hostage  for  the  peace  of  Cateau-Cambresis ;  and  the  French 
king,  Henry  11,  believing  him  to  be  as  deep  in  the 
confidence  of  Philip  II,  as  he  bad  been  in  tliat  of  Cbaries  V., 
incautiously  spoke  to  bim  of  the  secret  treaty  which  the 
crowns  of  France  and  Spain  had  recently  concluded  for  the 
extirpation  of  the  Protestants  in  the  dominions  of  both. 

This  disclosure  had  a  double  consequence ;  for  William 
hastened  to  communicate  it  to  the  leaders  of  the  Protestant 
party  in  Brussels,  and  Philip  II.  discovered  that  he  bad 
given  the  information.  The  existence  of  this  treaty  and  its 
detection  served  to  increase  the  antipatby  between  William 
and  his  aovweign ;  but  the  dissimulaition  whieh  haloi^ed  to 
tbdr  charaeters  in  common  long  prevented  anv  open  rup- 
ture, and  for  several  years,  while  the  Nethcrlsnda  remained 
under  the  feeble  administration  of  Maivaret  of  Parma,  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  as  a  member  of  the  Flemish  council  of 
states  and  as  stadtholder  of  Holland,  Zealand,  and  Utrecht, 
oovertlybut  indefiitigably  employed  himself  in  undermining 
the  tyrannical  designs  of  Philip.  The  tortuous  and  often 
treaoherons  policy  pursued  by  William  during  all  this  pe- 
riod can  only  be  approved  b^  that  cless  of  politicians  in  whose 
estimation  the  means  are  justified  by  the  end.  At  length 
the  approach  of  the  energetic  and  sanguinary  duke  of 
Alva,  to  whom  Philip  had  transferred  the  government  of  the 
Netherlands  from  the  hands  of  Margaret  of  Parma,  warned 
William  that  it  was  time  to  throw  off  the  mask ;  and  be 
avoided  the  tragical  fota  of  his  friends,  tha  oounts  Egmont 
and  Hoom^  by  retiring  ftom  the  Jjom  Countriei  to  ms  pa- 
ternal domains  of  Nassau. 

In  the  followii^;  year,  1568,  the  deteatable  tyranny  and 
inhuman  erueltiee  of  Alva  against  the  notoalants  in  the 
Netherlands,  his  own  wrongs,  and  the  appalling  sufferings 
of  a  people  whom  he  loved,  roused  William  fivm  his  re- 
treat, and  thenoefprward  he  stood  forth  die  fearless  and 
xealous  champion  ^  the  great  cause,  which  he  is  supposed 
to  have  embraced  less  from  religious  than  from  political 
i      motives.   His  efforts  in  arms  were  for  the  most  part  unsue- 
I      cossful ;  for  the  raw  and  beterc«eneoui  levies  which  be 
was  enabled  to  make  among  the  German  and  French  Pro- 
testants foe  the  snooour  of  the  unwarlike  people  of  the 
,   .Netherlands  were  no  mitoh for  tho  nteian  S|^bUi  tad, 


Italian  bands  whioh  Alva  had  led  into  the  Ijow  Countries. 
But  evei7  disadvantage  under  which  William  contended  in 
the  fleld  with  Alva  and  his  skilful  successors,  Don  John  of 
Austria  and  Aloesandro  Famesa  of  Parma,  was  more  than 
eountorbalanced  by  his  oonsummate  idiilitHa  as  a  states- 
man, whieh  enabled  him  flnaliy  to  triumph,  not  only  over 
his  Spanish  enemies,  bnt  over  every  rival  m  the  oounoili  of 
the  revolted  provinces.  The  archduke  Matldas  of  Austria 
and  the  duke  of  Aigou,  both  of  whom  had  been  invited  by 
the  party  opposed  to  William  to  assume  the  government  w 
the  insurgent  stately  fotmd  their  authority  lees  durable  than 
bis  influence ;  and  it  was  by  his  suggestions  and  under  his 
auspices  that  the  seven  Protestant  joovinces  of  Holland. 
Zealand,  Utrecht,  Friesland,  Orooingen,  Overyssel,  and 
Guclderland,  concluded,  in  1S76,  the  famous  Union  of 
Utrecht,  which  formed  the  lasting  basis  of  the  Dutch  repub- 
lic [Nethbrlands.] 

Philip  II.  no  sooner  heard  of  this  decisive  measure  than 
ha  showed  his  sense  of  its  importance  and  his  dread  ot  ite 
autb<r  by  setting  a  price  upon  his  head.  So  atrocious  a 
temptation,  combined  wiUi  fonatioal  leal,  aoon  produced 
two  attempts  upon  the  life  of  WiUiam,  from  the  first  of 
which  be  escaped  with  a  wound.  Jh«  second  was  more 
successful,  and  he  fell  at  Delft,  in  the  year  1584,  by  a  pistol- 
sbot  from  the  hand  of  one  BaltbaavOerard,  a  Bmvundiuk 
who  bad  been  instigated  or  encouraged  to  the  aeed 
Roman  Catholic  priests.  William  was  four  times  married 
and  left,  besides  daughters,  three  sons,  of  whom  Philip 
William,  the  eldest,  having  been  seixed  in  his  youth  by 
Alva,  sent  to  Spain,  and  eduoated  in  that  country  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith,  was  ultimately  restored  to  the  prin- 
cipality of  Orange,  and  the  two  others,  Maurice  and  Frede- 
rio  Henry,  successively  attained  the  dignity  of  stadtholder 
of  the  United  Provinces. 

It.  Maurice  of  Nassau,  the  second  surviving  son  of 
William  I,  was  bora  in  1M7,  and  named  after  his  maternal 
grand&ther,  the  eelebratad  deetor  Ifaoriee  of  Saxony,  whose 
military  gmius  he  inherited.  Although  imly  seventeen  yeaia 
of  age  whan  his  father  was  aiauiinated,  the  states  <tf  Hol- 
land and  Zealand  showed  their  gratitude  to  the  memory  of 
their  deliverer  by  immediately  electing  young  Maurice 
their  governor  or  stadtholder;  and  though  tlw  count  of 
Hohenloe  was  at  first  appointed  his  lieutenant  to  aid  his 
inexperience,  he  soon  proved  himself  capable  of  the  unas- 
sisted conduct  of  military  a&irs.  For  a  time  indeed  his 
further  rise  was  impeded  by  his  extreme  youth,  and  by  the 
desire  of  the  States  to  gratify  Queen- Elisidieth  of  Bnglond 
through  the  elevation  of  her  unworthy  fovourite,  the  earl  of 
Leicester,  to  the  supreme  command  of  their  forces.  The 
proceedings  of  that  nobleman  however  soon  gave  tfaem  just 
grounds  of  suspicion  ud  disgust,  and  in  1587  theysdemnly 
elected  Maurice  to  fill,  in  his  absence,  the  office  of  mj^ 
taiiMmeral  of  the  whole  Seven  United  Provinces,  adignity 
whioh  aeooidingly  devolved  alh^ther  upon  him,  whan  the 
miseonduet  of  Lnflester  hod  at  length  eompelled  the  queen 
of  England  (o  relieve  the  Netherlands  of  hu  presenoe.  At 
this  epoch  a  great  part  of  the  torritwy  of  the  Seven  United 
Provinces  was  stiU  in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniarda;  but 
Maurice  began  vigorously  though  gradually  to  make  head 
against  them.  In  1591  he  dismayed  hia  aldll  and  aotivity 
by  the  capture  of  Zutphen,  Deventer,  Nimegnen,  and  other 
important  places ;  and  his  suocesees  had  now  infused  such 
confidence  into  Uie  States  and  peof^,  that  he  was  reonved 
at  the  Hague  with  tranqwrts  of  public  joy;  In  liiS  he 
took  Oertruydoiberg,  after  a  memorable  si^^  and  Gronin- 
gen  in  the  following  campaign.  The  progress  of  the  ra- 
pubUoan  arms  was  marked  during  some  years  prineipally 
by  the  reduction  of  those  and  other  fiHtifled  places ;  but  in 
1  ft97  Maurice,  with  the  aid  of  the  English  auxiliaries  under 
Sir  Franeis  Ver^  completely  defoaled  the  Spaniarda  iu  his 
ftnt  ranged  battle  at  Tnmhout  in  Brabant :  and  thraeyean 
later,  in  1600^  heobtahwdat  Nieuport;  wiu  tbesame  «od- 
federates,  a  second  mA  more  brilliant  vietoiy  ovw  tbearbh- 
duke  Albert  of  Austria. 

Thenoeforth,  until  the  recognition  by  Spain  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Seven  United  I^vinoes  in  the  truce  for 
twelve  years,  whieh  was  ccmcluded  in  1S09,  Maurioe  con- 
tinued to  extend  the  successes  of  the  states,  and  to  raise 
the  '^ory  oi  their  arms.  The  undoubted  talents  of  the  great 
genaals  to  whom  he  was  opposed,  and  over  whom  he  gained 
many  advantages^  signally  enhanced  bis  own  reputation- 
for,  altar  Iwving  baffled  in  h^T<iuth,theieot«»ri«WiQf<ithe 
nooviwa  doka  of  ftnns. 
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in  hit  later  career,  another  worthy  opponent,  in  the  equally 
fiuhouB  Italian,  Spinola,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  command 
of  the  Spanidi  fi»«es,  Under  sncb  leaders,  the  operations 
of  the  hostile  armies  in  the  Netherlands  riveted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  world ;  and  the  camp  of  Maurice,  as  well  as  that 
of  Parma  and  Spinola,  being  thronged  with  Tolnntem  of 
distinction  from  every  quarter  of  Europe^  became  the  great 
school  of  military  instruction. 

Ilie  cessation  of  hostilities  exhibited  the  qualities  of  Mau- 
rice in  a  less  favourable  light  He  bad  laboured  from  sel- 
fish views  to  obstruct  the  conclusion  of  the  truce  with  Spain, 
and  was  successfully  opposed  in  these  and  other  ambitious 
designs  upon  the  liberties  of  the  republic,  by  the  pensionary 
Barneveldt,  a  man  of  real  patriotism,  eminent  ability,  and 
incorruptible  integrity.  But  the  religious  disputes,  which 
arose  in  the  republicat  this  juncture  between  the  C^vinists 
and  Armlnians,  enabled  Maurice  to  revenge  himself  upon 
the  pensionary.  Barneveldt  being  attachm  to  the  Aimi- 
nian  opinions,  Maurice  jplaced  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
opposite  fiwtiiH),  the  Calvmista,  ta  GomaristSi  as  they  were 
called  after  Gomar,  the  ^feasor  of  theol<wy  at  Leyden, 
who  had  been  the  antagonist  of  Arminius.  As  the  Gomar- 
ists  composed  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  that  party  at 
length  prevailed ;  the  Aiminian  preachers  were  banished ; 
anC  in  1619,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two  years,  the  vtrtuoos 
and  venerable  Barneveldt,  who  had  for  nearly  half  a  century 
served  the  republic  as  successfully  in  the  cabinet  as  Mau- 
rice had  done  in  the  field,  was,  by  the  machinations,  and  to 
the  eternal  dishonour  of  Uiat  prince,  brought  to  the  scaffold 
after  being  convicted  on  various  false  charges,  of  which  the 

ftrincipal  was,  that  be  had  '  troubled  the  state  and  religion.' 
Barnxvxldt.] 

The  stadtholder,  who  by  the  decease  of  his  elder  brothn 
had  succeeded,  in  1616,  to  the  wincipality  of  O ranee, 
nined  little  hy  his  persecution  of  Bamevelclt.  After  the 
aeatfa  of  the  pensionary,  the  pet^  awoke  to  a  sense  of  their 
injnstioe  ana  ingratitude  to  that  patriot ;  and  his  Oftpressor 
Maurice  suddenly  became  as  hatefiil  and  suspected  in  their 
eyes,  as  he  had  hitherto  been  popular.  His  desi^s  of  ac- 
quiring the  sovereignty  of  the  states  were  perceived  and 
mistratad;  and  whenever  he  appeared  in  public,  groans  and 
execrations  pursued  him  as  the  murderer  of  Barneveldt. 

The  resumption  of  hostilities  with  Spain,  at  the  expiration 
of  the  truce  in  1621,  turned  the  tide  of  public  indignation ; 
and  Maurice  again  appeared  in  arras  to  measure  himself 
against  his  old  antagonist  Spinola.  The  fortune  of  the  con- 
trat  however  between  these  two  great  commanders  was  now 
so  nicely  balanced,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  assign  the 
palm  of  victory  to  either.  In  1622  Maurice  compelled  the 
wily  Genoese  to  raise  the  siege  of  Bergen-op*Zoom,  after 
having  expraided  on  it  the  lives  of  ten  thousand  of  his 
veteran  troops :  hut  three  years  later,  Spinola  succeeded  in 
reducing  Breda,  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  Mauriee, 
and  so  much  to  his  mortification,  that  the  circumstance  is 
believed  to  have  produced  or  hastened  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred on  the  23rd  of  April,  1625,  and  in  the  fifty-eighth 
year  of  his  age.  He  left  no  legitimate  ofi^pring,  and  was 
succeeded,  both  in  the  principality  of  Orange  and  stadt- 
holdershiu  of  the  United  Provinces,  by  his  half-brother, 
Frederic  Henry. 

The  character  of  Maurice  of  Nassau  was  favourably  dis- 
tinguished only  by  military  genius.  As  a  statesman  be  was 
without  the  sagacity  and  prudence  of  his  father;  as  a  man, 
in  his  treatment  of  Barneveldt  and  his  ibmilv,  he  showed 
himself  devoid  of  honour  and  humani^ ;  ami  the  violence 
■nd  grossness.of  his  nature  were  redeeioed  by  no  virtue  of 
private  life.  But,  as  a  genenl,  be  must  ever  be  numbered 
among  Uie  greatest  masters  (tf  his  ar^  and  may,  in  hoi,  be 
r^rcted  as  the  fitunder  of  the  milita^  science  of  modwn 
Europe.  He  was  at  least  the  earliest  restorer  among  the 
modems  of  the  true  principles  of  warfare,  which  be  had 
deeply  studied  in  the  enduring  lessons  of  classical  antiquity, 
and  as  carefully  applied  to  the  exigencies  of  his  own  times. 
He  was  the  first  to  methodise  the  practice  of  sieges,  en- 
campments, and  marches ;  and  he  introduced  numberless 
reforms  in  the  armament,  training,  and  formation  of  troops. 
He  taught  a  cavalry  of  inferior  physical  weight  to  engage 
in  close  encounter,  and  to  overthrow  the  ponderous  masses 
of  the  old  gens  d'armerie ;  he  first  accustomed  the  infantry 
to  a  systematic  manwement  of  their  arms;  and  to  his  in- 
stitutions must  be  re^rred  that  nnifbrmity  of  exercise  and 
T^IariQr  of  movement  which  have  henwae  the  nmplest 
■bmaiu  of  mwtisl  dittipline.  To  tfaii  may  b«  added,  that 


the  celerity,  as  wall  as  good  order  of  his  mandief,  tb»  abla 
arrangements  hy  which  he  husbanded  the  lives  and  health 
of  his  troops,  and  die  felicitous  skill  wiOi  which  his  camps 
were  chosen  and  secnredftom  assault,  ore  the  constant  sub- 
jects of  contemporary  euh^.  He  excelled  partimilarly  in 
theartoffiHtifying.besieginfi^  and  defending  placea;  and, 
as  the  eireumstances  and  loiulities  of  the  contest  in  which 
he  was  engaged  rendered  such  operations  less  perilous  for 
the  States  than  the  hazard  of  decisive  encounters  in  the 
field,  bis  successes  were  gained  more  by  a  war  of  sieges, 
marches,  and  entrenched  camps,  than  of  great  battles.  But 
the  victories  of  Tumhout  and  Nieuport  were  not  the  less  the 
triumphs  of  his  tactical  svstem.  Those  actions  were  the 
first  important  defeats  indicted  upon  the  Spanish  bands, 
who  had  so  long  been  the  terror  of  Europe ;  and  it  was  in 
the  school  of  Nassau  that  the  fundamental  rules  of  military 
science  were  established,  whidit  within  less  than  half  a  cen- 
tury, finally  prevailed  over  die  slow  and  cumbrous  amy  of 
the  Impenal  and  Spanish  servicet  in  the  plains  of  liUtien 
and  Rooroi. 

ni.— William  HI.  of  Nassau/  Prince  of  Orange,  stadt- 
holder of  the  United  Provinces,  and  ultimatelv  king  of 
England,— the  great  champion  of  the  civil  ana  religious 
liberties  of  Protestant  Europe, — was  bom  in  the  rear  1650, 
and  was  the  posthumous  son  of  William  II.  of  Orange,  by 
Mary,  daughter  of  Charles  L,  kingof  England.  As  WiUiam 
II.  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  st^tholder  Frederic  Henry, 
who  was  the  youngest  son  of  William  the  Silent,  hy  Louisa, 
daughter  of  the  femous  admiral  Coligni,  William  HI.  was 
great-grandson  of  the  founder  of  the  Dutch  republic,  and 
was  also  lineally  descended,  in  the  female  line,  firom  the  re- 
nowned leader  of  the  Hu^enots.  Not  only  had  a  father's 
care  been  denied  to  the  birth  and  in&ncy  of  WiUiam  III., 
bt.t  his  vLUth  was  destmed  to  suffsr  tor  the  etzocs  ttf  his  pa- 
rent.  The  stadtholder  Frederic  Henry,  unlike  his  hrotber 
Ifonrioe,  had  administered  his  office  without  attempting  to 
violate  the  liberties  of  the  republie,  or  giving  umbn^e  to 
the  jealousy  of  the  States:  but  his  son  William  U..  even  in 
the  brief  career  which  was  cut  Bh»t  by  death  in  his  twenty- 
fourth  year,  contrived,  by  his  violence  and  infringement  ot 
constitutional  rights,  to  revive  public  suspknon  of  the  de- 
signs of  his  house  against  the  freedom  of  the  commonwealth ; 
and  the  party  opposed  to  the  Orange  interest  took  advantage 
of  the  helplessness  of  his  infant  son  to  prevent  his  succeed- 
ing by  election  to  the  dignity  of  stadtholder,  which  had  be- 
come, as  it  were,  heredttaiy  in  the  line  of  Nassau.  The 
alliance  of  that  fkmily  with  the  house  of  Stuart  bad  also 
excited  the  Jealousy  of  Cromwell,  whose  power  was  now  in 
the  ascendant ;  and,  when  peace  was  concluded  between  the 
two  republics  of  Englandand  the  United  Provincea,  in  16(4, 
the  iniperiouB  demand  of  the  protector,  that  all  the  states 
should  solemnly  engage  to  exdnde  the  infknt  pciuee  of 
Orange  and  his  deseondants  pTospeotively  firom  tJie  stadt 
holdership,  was  only  satisfied  by  a  secret  engagement  to  the 
same  effect  to  which  Holland,  as  the  leading  [wovince  of  the 
Union,  disgracefully  acceded. 

The  restoration  of  the  Stuarts  to  the  British  throne,  in  a 
few  years,  tended  however  at  once  to  raise  the  hopes  of  the 
adherents  of  the  house  of  Orange,  and  to  increase  the  dis- 
quietude of  their  opponents ;  and,  in  1667,  the  reipublican 
or  aristocratic  part)',  headed  by  the  two  celebrated  brothers, 
John  and  Cornelius  de  Witt,  succeeded  in  inducing  the 
States  to  pass  the '  Peipetual  Edict,'  for  ever  abolishing  the 
office  of  stadtholder.  But  the  iniquitous  aggreasion  of  the 
French  king,  Louis  XIV^  upon  the  republic  in  1672.  soon 
put  an  end  to  the  operation  of  this  edict.  However  pure 
might  have  been  the  intentions  of  the  l>e  Witti^  their  ae> 
sures  had  left  the  republic  defenceless.  Oonflding  iuthe 
(tiendship  of  Fnnce,  and  distnistiiw  the  best  officers  of  the 
army,  as  devoted  to  the  House  of  Orange,  they  had.  by  re> 
ductions  and  n^lect,  so  weakened  the  land  forces  of  the 
republic,  that  resistance  to  the  invaders  seemed  hopeless. 
The  Orange  party  were  loud  in  their  clamours  against  the 
administration  of  their  rivals ;  and  the  populace,  who  had 
always  been  favourable  to  the  family  of  Nassau,  were  insti- 
gated to  revolt  Their  fury  was  directed  against  the  De 
Witts,  whom  they  murdered  with  horrid  barbarity ;  and  the 
young  prince  of  Orange  was  tumultuously  rais«l  to  the 
proscribed  dignity  of  stadtholder. 

William  in.  was  only  in  the  twenty-second  year  of  his 
age  when  he  was  thus  suddenly  called  to  the  government  of 
a  fectioua  and  distracted  state,  a  lawless  Aopplace,  and  a 
dispirited  and  disocgd^&ti»aR^rli4^^^^m&^^ 
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be  required  to  mest  the  progress  of  the  viotorioas  king  of 
France  at  the  head  of  a  veteran  arm;  of  100,000  men, 
aided  ly  the  best  generals  of  the  age^  and  supported  by 
the  vluAe  poww  both  of  his  own  erown  and  of  that  of  Eng^ 
jand,  whielh  the  baseneis  of  Charles  IL  had  rendnad  sub- 
servient to  hu  ambition.  But,  happily  fbr  his  emintiy  and 
the  world,  William  at  onoe  displayed  the  same  charao- 
teristies  of  a  firmness  and  sagacity  far  bwond  his  youthful 
years,  which  seem  to  have  been  the  heir^looms  of  his  race, 
and  equally  to  have  distinguished  him  with  his  great  an- 
cestors William-  the  Silent  and  Maurice.  He  indignantly 
repelled  all  the  eflbrts  of  the  combined  kings  of  England 
and  France  to  seduce  him  ftom  the  cause  of  the  republic; 
and  when  Buckingham,  the  iavourite  of  Charles  IL,  asked 
aim  if  be  did  not  see  that  the  destruction  of  the  eommon- 
wealth  was  inevitable,  he  replied,  'There  is  one  means  by 
vtiich  I  at  least  shall  be  sure  not  to  witness  the  ruin  of 
my  country:  I  will  die  in  the  last  diteh.*  His  magnam- 
mous  spirit  be  knew  bow  to  iofttse  also  into  his  despainng 
eountr^nen,  who  mt  the  dikes  of  their  lai^  and  resigned 
the  ftrtile  flelda,  which  theu  ancestors  had  rescued  flrom  the 
sea,  to  the  ravages  of  that  element,  rather  than  yield  them 
to  their  invaders.  The  example  of  their  young  leader 
tutght  them  to  spurn  the  insolent  demands  of  their  ene- 
mies} and  it  appears  among  the  miracles  of  history,  that, 
in  two  short  oampaigns,  the  French  armies,  which  had 
overrun  the  United  Provinces,  and  penetrated  almost  to  the 
gates  of  Amsterdam,  were  entirely  driven  out  of  the  terri- 
tory of  the  republic.  In  1674,  the  young  prince  of  Orange 
erea  dared  every  measure  to  bring  the  veteran  Cond^  to  a 
battle ;  and,  though  he  suffered  for  his  temerity  at  Seneffe, 
be  80  nobly  conducted  himself  in  that  defeat  as  to  extort 
from  his  illustrious  opponent  the  generous  avowal  that '  he 
had  acted  in  everything  like  an  old  captain,  except  in  ven- 
turing his  life  too  much  like  a  young  soldier.' 

During  the  remainder  of  the  war,  which,  after  a  separate 
wace  between  England  and  the  States,  was  protraMed  witii 
Frsnce  for  fbur  years,  and  concluded  by  the  peaee  of 
Nimegoen  in  1678,  William  continued  to  give  abundant 
proofs  both  of  his  political  and  military  talents;  and, 
shortly  before  the  close  of  hostilities,  be  had  effected  a  per- 
sonal alliance,  which  largely  influenced  the  fortunes  of  his 
subsequent  life.  This  was  his  marriage  with  his  cousin 
Hary,  eldest  daughter  of  James,  duke  of  York,  and  heiress 
presnmptive  to  the  British  crown.  It  is  not  easy  to  oompre- 
nend  the  readiness  of  Charles  IX.  to  adopt  a  measure  so 
contrary  to  his  usual  policy  and  inclinations  as  this  union  of 
the  princess  with  William,  who,  though  his  nephew,  had 
thwarted  his  designs  and  offended  his  wishes  by  his  main- 
tenance of  the  republican  cause.  But  dread  of  me  growing 
<)iseontents  of  his  people,  and  a  belief  that  the  marriage 
would  dispel  the  snspicMms  excited  by  his  brother's  religion,, 
sn  supposed  to  have  been  motives  snfflcient  to  obtain  his 
consent ;  and  he  invited  or  permitted  his  nephew  to  pay  him 
the  risit  in  Endand  during  which  the  alliance  was  con- 
dnded.  To  Wuliam  the  union  presented  obvious  advan- 
tsns:  yet  he  honourably  declined  any  proposals  on  the 
raoieet  until  he  should  be  allowed  to  make  the  acquaint- 
ance and  ascertain  the  inclinations  of  the  princess ;  and  this 
disinterestedness  was  not  without  its  reward  in  the  harmony 
which  distinguished  the  course  of  his  domestic  life  with  his 
oonsort 

Neither  the  prince  of  Orange  nor  Charles  II.  and  his 
brother  probably  foresaw  all  the  consequences  of  this  union 
to  the  politics  of  Europe.  But  no  event  of  William's  for- 
tune contributed  so  essentially  to  the  furtherance  of  that 
gtest  design  which  had  become  the  master  passion  of  'his 
niiid— the  reduction  of  the  Qrrannieal  power  Louis  XIV. 
ud  the  security  of  the  Hberties  of  the  Protestant  world. 
To  these  great  objeeta.  fhim  tiw  first  hour  in  which  he  had 
Dsea  caUwl  to  the  defimoe  of  his  country,  his  whole  life  was 
consistent ;  and  in  whatever  degree  motives  of  personal  am- 
bition, whether  unconsciously  to  himself  or  otherwise,  were 
niingled  in  his  plans,  he  never  appears  to  have  suffered  any 
Consideration  for  an  instant  to  interfere  with  his  pursuit  ot 
^  gteat  cause  to  which  he  had  devoted  himself.  Many 
circunutances  contributed  to  place  him  at  the  head  of  the 
^neril  le^ue,  provoked  by  the  aggreasive  power  of  Louis 

in  reusUnoe  to  which  his  first  glory  had  been  won. 
-fhe  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantee,  in  168fi,  by  that 
Unnrch,  and  his  persecution  of  his  Protestant  subjects, 
{justly  alarmed  and  outraged  all  their  European  bre- 
urnt  of  the  tame  fiuth;  the  ionlmt  pcetnuioiu  of  Loiiii 
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had  given  mortal  offsnce  tothe  emperor  and  king  of  Spaia, 
the  apprehmuions  which  experience  had  taught  the  United 
Provinces  to  entertain  of  me  prqjeets  of  tlw  French  king 
naturalljr  rendered  the  court  of  their  stadtholdar  the  centre 
of  negotiations  arainst  him ;  and  various  oanses  of  hatted 
and  fear  enabled  William  to  combine  the  States  themselves 
and  the  Protestant  princes  of  Germany,  with  the  two  Roman 
Catholic  monarohs  of  the  house  of  Austria  and  other  powers, 
in  the  celebrated  league  which  was  concluded  against 
Louis  XIV.  at  Augsburg,  in  1687.  To  the  completeness  of 
that  great  European  confederacy  nothing  was  wanting  but 
the  accession  of  England ;  and  this  was  obtained,  in  the 
only  manner  which  tne  alliance  of  her  new  king,  James  II., 
wiUi  France  rendered  practicable,  by  his  insane  attempt  to 
overthrow  the  national  faith. 

Ever  since  his  marriage,  William  had  studiously  ab- 
stained from  taking  part  in  the  stru^le  of  parties  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  though,  through  his  activity  in  thwarting  the 
schemes  of  the  French  kiitf,  he  had  not  been  able  to  escape 
the  dupleasnte  of  his  nncTe  Charles  IL,  he  had  lived  on 
decent  terms  with  his  Cather-in-law,  and  since  his  aocession 
had  proflhred  him  aid  in  suppressing  the  rdMllioa  of  ths 
duke  of  Monmouth.  But  when  he  jmblicly  reftiaed  to  sup- 
port the  repeal  of  the  Test  Act,  James  began  both  to  treat 
him  as  an  enemy  and  to  take  ii^jurious  measures  against  the 
United  Provinces;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  all  the  English 
Protestants  turned  their  eyes  to  the  prince  of  Orange  {at 
the  protection  of  their  liberties  and  foith.  On  the  invitation 
of  the  principal  persons  both  of  the  Whig  and  Tory  parties, 
William  was  at  length  induced  to  undertake  on  expedition 
into  England  for  the  restoration  of  the  nationid  rights ; 
and  having  arranged  his  preparations  with  consummate 
skill,  he  sailed  from  Holland  with  au'army  of  about  14,000 
men,  composed  partly  of  Dutch  troops  and  partly  of  Eng- 
lish r^ments  in  the  service  of  the  States,  and  landed  at 
Torbay*  on  the  5tb  of  November,  1688. 

This  interfarence  of  William  in  the  domestio  ;politici  of 
England  has  been  variously  viewed  by  oiiposite  narties,  as  the 
most  glorious,  or  the  most  questionable  aot  of  nis  life.  But 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  was  in  perfect  consonance  with 
the  whole  tenor  of  his  principles  and  his  policy.  The  mea- 
sures of  James  II.  struck  at  the  very  existence  of  the  Pro- 
testant feith ;  and  their  success  might  have  been  fatal  also 
to  the  cause  of  civil  fteedom  in  Europe,  to  which  William 
was  equally  attached.  I'be  birth  of  a  male  heir  to  the 
crown  of  England,  by  James's  marriage  with  a  princess  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  communion,  may  have  quickened  the 
zeal  of  William ;  and  the  double  injury  to  his  wife's  title, 
consequent  upon  a  prior  right  and  a  Roman  Catholic  suc- 
cession, doubtless  had  its  influence  upon  his  mind.  Yet 
there  is  no  reason  to  discredit  his  sincere  anxiehr  Ihr  the 
Protestant  cause,  which  without  these  interested  motiTCs 
might  assuredly  have  prompted  his  antarprtse.  Tho  de- 
thronement of  a  fiith«>in<law  has  sometimes  been  imputed 
to  him  as  a  dead  of  unnatural  gnilt ;  and,  if  the  affections 
of  private  life  were  usually  permitted  to  have  sway  in  the 
breasts  of  princes,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  justify  William  m 
having  msde  his  wife  an  accomplice  in  the  expulsion  of  her 
father.  But  he  had  himself  personally  little  reason  to  love 
James,  who  had  reluctantly  received  him  as  a  son-in-law, 
and  never  cordially  courted  his  friendship  or  gratitude ;  nor 
had  there  at  any  time  been  ciroumstances  of  {uivato  regard 
between  them  to  outweigh  considerations  of  public  duty  or 
personal  interest 

The  landing  of  William  in  Torbay  was  followed,  ader  a 
few  days  of  hesitation,  by  an  almost  total  defection  of 
James^  English  subjects  from  their  all^iance ;  and  with 
unparalleled  ease  and  randity  was  that  memorable  and 
bloodleas  revolution  effisetaa  which  changed  the  royal  line 
and  firmly  establi^ed  the  constitution  of  these  realms. 
For  once  ul  parties  and  orders  of  men  in  the  nation,  except 
a  very  small  minority  of  Roman  Catholics,  peaceably  con- 
curred in  the  necessity  for  a  change  of  government ;  and 
when  the  betrayed  and  misguided  king  fled  to  Fran<»,  the 
most  opposite  principles  of  passive  OMdienca  and  popular 
rights  wero  strained  to  the  same  practical  conclusion,  that 
James  IL  had  either  deserted  or  forfeited  the  throne.  The 
all-important  question,  in  what  manner  the  vacant  regal 
seat  should  be  occupied,  terminated  the  short-lived  concord 
of  factions.  But  William,  whether  moved  in  part  by  a  mere 
selfish  ambition,  or  wholly  by  a  better  conviction  of  the 
public  exigencies  of  the  crisis,  at  once  cut  short  all  schojaes 
itf  thshighiiioiuaohioalpu^fowitricting  his  functMb^ 
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a  ngtnvff  either  on  behalf  oi  Iub  wiib  or  her  inihnt  brother. 
He  dedued  that,  except  ae  king,  he  would  not  remain  in 
the  countiy.  Thie  dedsive  langtiage  hastened  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  oonvention  parliament,  which  William  had  eom- 
Msed  of  the  pBer^  the  lunriving  memhera  of  the  three  last 
hoiues  of  commons,  and  the  oorpotation  of  London;  and  in 
the  fiunouH  Act  of  Settlement  i^saed  by  that  body,  the  crown, 
with  constitutional  limitations  to  its  power,  was  oonferred 
jointly  upon  the  prince  and  princeu  of  C^nge,  with  re- 
mainder suocessively  to  the  issue  of  the  latter,  to  the  prin- 
cess Anne  and  her  children,  and  to  the  heirs  WiUiaiD  by 
any  other  wi&. 

Notwithstanding  the  ease  with  which  William  UL  thutt 
acquired  the  British  crown,  he  was  soon  compelled  to  con- 
tend in  arms  fbr  its  preservation.  In  Seotland  the  cause  of 
James  was  upheld  b^  the  g^Iant  viaeonnt  Dundee,  but 
peruhad  with  nia  ftll  m  the  brief  moment  at  rietory.  In 
IieUnd,  the  stru^le  nuintained  James's  Roman  CwoUo 
adherents  was  more  obstinate ;  but  William  in  penon  in- 
flicted on  them  a  memorable  defeat  at  the  passage  of  the 
Boyne  in  1690;  and  tbe  capitulation  of  limerick  in  the 
iblk)winff  year  completed  the  submission  of  Ireland.  Mean- 
while William  had  the  satisfaction,  tbe  greatest  probably 
which  his  new  dignity  gave  him,  of  engaging  England  in 
the  League  of  Augsburg.  The  war  of  that  confederacy 
against  Louis  XIV.,  of  which  the  principal  conduct  was  in- 
trusted to  William,  had  indeed  little  success ;  fca  though 
possessed  of  considerable  military  talents,  he  wanted  that 
^ood  fortune  which  the  antients  numbered  among  tbe  most 
mdispensable  attributes  of  a  great  general;  and  he  aua- 
tained  in  the  course  of  this  struggle  two  severe  defbata  ftom 
tint  French  under  tbe  duke  of  Luxemburg  at  Steenkirk  and 
Neenrinden.  By  the  peace  of  R^wiek.  which  termioatad 
die  war  in  1697.  little  more  was  gained  from  the  Ftoneh 
monan^  by  the  allies  than  tbe  reec^nition  of  William  UL 
as  king  of  England. 

The  possession  of  that  throne  had  meanwhile  given  him 
little  tuippiness.  Though  almost  all  the  nation  had  at  Qrst 
ooncurrM  in  the  Revolution  of  1688,  the  tory  and  high 
church  party  were  in  general  indisposed  to  the  pretensions 
and  peraon  of  the  new  king.  The  Whigs  were  still  ftill  of 
iealousy  of  the  royal  power ;  and  the  cold  reserved  tempw 
and  ungracious  manner  of  William  disgusted  and  alienated 
the  minds  of  bis  subjects  in  genmil.  His  most  favourite 
schemes  were  continually  thwarted  in  parliament;  his 
whole  reign  was  harassed  with  intrigues  of  faction  and 
plans  of  insurrection  at  home ;  and  hb  Ufb  and  throne  were 
assailed  firom  abroad  with  base  plots  of  assassination  by  the 
adbeienla  of  James  II..  and  with  prc^eets  of  invaaion  under- 
taken Inr  Louis  XIV.  for  the  restoration  of  the  dethroned 
king.  To  add  to  the  distresses  of  William,  he  experienced 
in  1695  a  severe  domestic  catenuty  in  the  loss  of  his  queen- 
consort  Mary,  to  whom  he  was  deeply  attached.  Her  de- 
cease, as  she  left  no  issue,  terminated  all  claim  of  her  hus- 
band to  the  crown  in  the  eyes  of  that  part  of  the  nation 
who  had  been  reconciled  to  his  government  by  the  sem- 
blance of  hereditary  right  in  her  participation  of  the  throne. 
His  measures  now  experienced  systematic  opposition  from 
all  parties:  from  the  Jacobites,  as  the  partisans  of  the 
exited  mooarob  were  termed,  who  of  course  regarded  him 
as  a  tuurper;  from  the  Tories  in  general,  to  whom  he  was 
personally  obnoxious;  and  from  the  Whigs  and  repuUicana. 
who  desired  in  various  degrees  to  lower  or  annul  the  royal 
power.  The  first  use  therefore  whieh  was  made  in  paiuar 
ment  of  the  peace  of  Rpwwiok  was  to  compel  htm  to  ndnoe 
the  army  to  an  inaignifleant  remnant  of  giurda  and  gai^ 
risons,  and  to  send  out  of  the  kingdom  the  regimenla  of 
French  Protestant  reftageea.  as  well  as  hi*  own  Datoh 
guards;  and  these  and  other  mortifications  bad  aueh  an 
efieot  npon  his  mind  as  to  extort  from  him  apaaaionate  ex- 
pression (tf  his  regret  that  he  had  interfered  in  the  affiurs  of 
a  nation  at  once  so  ungrateful  and  so  auspicious. 

From  the  annoyances  of  his  position  in  England,  he 
sought  relief  by  renewing  with  more  ardour  than  ever  his 
attention  to  the  a&irs  of  Europe,  and  by  pursuing  his 
bvourite  projeot  for  bumbling  the  power  of  the  French 
king,  which  the  precarious  he^th  of  Charles  II..  the  child- 
less monarch  of  Spain,  and  the  pretensions  of  the  house  of 
Bourbon  to  the  inheritanee  of  hu  dominions^  threatened  to 
render  more  dai]^rou8  than  ever.  To  avert  these  iiuprad- 
ing  evils  to  the  balanee  of  power  in  Europe^  William  mu> 
eesaivelv  negotiated  two  treaties  of  partitMn  for  tbe  Snaaiah 
w»anby,to  both  of  whieh  Louis  XIV.  waautfia  and 


foithlen  ittfaanibar;  for  when  tbe  Spanish  kins^  in  indig- 
nation that  other  powers  should  dismember  and  distribate 
his  dominions,  bequeathed  them  at  his  death,  in  1 700,  to 
Philip  duke  of  Atijou,  second  ion  of  the  dauphin*  Louis 
XIV..  in  spite  of  every  obligatiw  of  tmtiM»  aooq^ted  the 
testament  for  his  grandson. 

William  m.,  now  in  declining  health,  was  sensibly 
affected  by  this  defeat  of  all  his  labours :  but  he  applied 
himself  with  his  usual  energy  to  form  a  new  league  against 
France ;  and  tbe  insulting  conduct  of  Louis  XIV.  at  this 
crisis,  in  giving  the  aon  of  James  IL,  on  tbe  death  of  that 
prince,  the  tiue  of  king  of  England,  eo  exaspmrated  tbe 
Briti^  natioD,  that  they  e$a^y  aeoonded  William's  wisbea 
fbr  a  war.  Bul^  in  the  midst  of  ea^r  preparationa  for  tbe 
commencement  of  hostilitiea,  William  a  life  was  audd«ily 
brought  to  a  eloae.  His  eonatitution.  originally  frail  and 
aiokly,  bad  now  bera  completely  exhausted  by  a  career  ot 
inoessant  and  harassing  anxieties.  An  aeeidental  fUl  frun 
his  horse,  by  which  he  broke  his  eollar-bone^  gave  a  fatal 
shook  to  his  wom>ont  frame ;  and  he  expired  at  Kenaington 
palace,  on  the  8th  of  March.  1702,  in  the  fifty-saoond  yen  of 
nia  age. 

With  the  death  of  WUliam  IIL  the  male  line  of  William 
the  Silent  became  extinct;  and  tbe  states-general  were 
not  sorry  to  leave  the  atadtholdership  vacant,  and  tacitly 
abolished.  But  William  had  named  for  bis  penonal  heir 
bis  cousin  John  Willism  Friso^  prince  of  Naasau-Dietx 
(grandson  of  his  aunt  Albertina  Agnes  by  William  F/e- 
deric  of  Nassau-Dietz),  from  whom  the  present  regal  line 
of  Orange  is  descended.  The  followug  baa  been  tbm  auo- 
cession  of  the  prinoes  of  this  house : — 

William  (IV.)  Hour  Friso.  aon  of  John  WiUiau  Friso. 
bom  in  1711;  marriea  Anne,  dan^htnr  of  Geerae  IL  of 
England;  was  raised  by  the  Orange  party  to  the  stadt- 
holMrship  in  1747,  and  ued  in  17S1. 

William  (V.)  BaUvua.  son  of  William  IV.,  bom  in  1748. 
was  declared  stadtholder  (under  the  guar^nship  of  hia 
mother)  in  1751 ;  was  expelled  by  the  nench  in  179$.  re- 
nounced the  dignity  of  stadtholder  by  treaty  with  E^nnee  in 
1803,  and  died  in  1806. 

William  (VI.)  Frederic,  son  of  William  V„  bom  in  1 772. 
was  restored  to  tbe  diniities  of  his  family  in  1813.  was  pro- 
claimed king  of  tbe  Netherlands  under  the  auspioea  of  the 
Congresa  of  Vienna  in  1815,  and  still  survives;  having  two 
sons,  the  eldest  of  whom,  William  Fiedede  Chailes*  prinee 
of  Orange,  baa  alao  male  issue. 

(Tbe  principal  authorities  consulted  for  the  pneoeding 
sketch  of  the  most  illustrious  members  of  tbe  bouse  ^ 
Naasau  are— £a  QMatogit  dn  IU$utreg  Comletde  Natmu, 
Amst..  1624;  Commgntariet  qf  Sir  Francit  Van,  Cam- 
bridge, 16A7 ;  Orotius,  Aimaie$  et  Hi$torim  de  refraia  Bel- 
jrwi^  Amat,.  1658;  htOgrct  HiMair€dMPnvino»tUmt*, 
Amst.  I7S3'28 ;  Burnet's  Hitiory  qfhU  ovm  7%w;  Hume 
and  Smollett's  Hittory  qf  EngUmd,  fice.;  and  VArt  d$ 
Vtrifier  ie*  Data*,  Paris,  )81&-19.) 

NASTU'RTiUM.  an  old  word  applied  to  some  kind  of 
pungent  herb,  aueh  as  creas.  By  tw>  En^liah  ctf  tbe  pre- 
aent  day  it  is  given  to  the  Tropteolum  majus,  an  Amenean 
annual  with  pungent  fruit ;  by  botanists,  to  the  Watereresi 
and  plants  allied  to  it ;  by  tbe  Romans  it  was  q^lied  to  a 
plant  resembling  Mustard  in  its  qualities. 

NA'SUA.  [U 

NATAU  THE  COAST  OF.  extend  along  the  oaslem 
aide  of  Aflioa  from  the  botindary-line  of  the  Ctoe  Cohmy, 
whidi,  anee  tbe  last  war  with  the  Amakoais.  ia  formed  by 
the  Kei  river  (82*  SO'  S.  Int.).  to  Dalagoa  Bav  (8i5>  &  latX 
and  oenatituteB  tbe  shores  of  Kafferland.  Along  the  tm  it 
is  low,  and  in  many  parts  swampy.  Home  of  thne  swampy 
groui^  extend  for  inland,  especially  towards  Didagoa  B»; 
bat  in  general  the  country  begins  te  rise  within  a  nv  nubs 
ftom  the  sea.  Ibe  rise  is  rather  ra]nd.  for  iom  miles 
forther  inland  the  country  is  aaid  to  have  an  average 
devation  of  800  or  1000  fbet  above  the  aea  level,  and  to  pre- 
sent tbe  appearance  o£  a  hilly  plain,  here  and  there  covered 
with  swam^  but  mostly  intersected  by  narrow  deep  valleys, 
through  whieh  the  riven  run  to  the  sea.  The  deelivitiea  of 
the  hills  are  partly  eovraed  with  forests  and  buahee,  and 
partly  bare  wid  red  owing  to  the  iron-ore  which  they  con- 
tain. Tbe  numerous  riv«s  and  mountain  torrents  after 
rains  sometimes  rise  to  an  astonishing  faevht,  and  their 
ntara  fill  np  the  nanov  vallayi^  throuM  which  tbay 
raih  with  terrifio  violence.  As  fiS  ibe.aytfk  MjaonxiA  in 
oatanoft^  and  aUaniOieitililfUliv  SiO^^^  an 
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Dot  iMvigabl*  «x«ept  for  a  few  miles  from  the  mouth. 
Nearly  all  of  them  have  a  hum  sand-bank  at  their  entianoat 
vhiofa  prereata  all  acoeit,  and  rtndm  them  oseleaa  as  htr- 
hoars  fltan  fof  imall  TesaaU  Host  of  the  rivcfs  hare  also  a 
comparati^y  short  tountt  tha^  risa  in  a  high  and  con- 
tianons  ridg^  itf  monntainsi  vhuh  runs  parallel  to  the 
there*  of  the  safe  at  the  di^ce  of  about  80  miles.  Hie 
elevated  eounby  mostly  serves  as  pastnre^round,  and  is 
slvays  covered  vitb  grass,  as  a  want  of  rain  ia  seldom  ex* 
perisnoed  there,  except  towards  the  southern  extiemity, 
where  the  country  frequently  suffers  from  continual  drought 
During;  the  summer  months  the  grass  is  generally  brown 
and  dry,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  dry  season  it  is  burnt 
by  the  natives,  in  order  that  the  cattle  may  ai^oy  the  new 
and  tender  herbage  which  comes  after  the  first  rains.  On 
these  elevated  grounds  there  is  generally  a  cool  and  refresh- 
ing breexn,  but  in  the  villages  wbioh  are  built  in  the  deep 
valleys  the  heat  in  the  dry  season  is  extremely  op|>resBive. 
TbesMl  is  xioh,  espeoially  on  thaflataneartbema^nof  the 
rivCTit  and  along  Uie  faillHudes,  wbeca  the  natives  cultivate 
pumpkin*,  nel<nis,  a  spades  of  mille^  maiie,  sweet  potatoea, 
and  tobacoo.  Th«  inissionBriat  have  introduced  grapes,  figs, 
orangas,  lemons,  ainricots,  peaches,  nectarine*,  and  some  other 
frnits,  as  well  as  several  kinds  of  v^etables,  which  in  many 
places  grow  luxuriantly.  The  dOTnestic  animals  are  horned 
eattlo)  goats,  and  a  few  horses;  soma  tribes  possess  idso 
sheep.  Tor  further  particulars  see  Cafvuuoa.  (Stedman's 
Southern  4A^') 

NATATORES.  lUieer's  name  for  the  Swimming-biids, 
Swansi  Duofcs,  Geese,  Sets. 

NATCHEZ.   [MiasissiFPi,  State.] 

NA'TICA.  [Nkritidji.J 

NATIONAL  ASSEMBLY.  [Mirabxau.] 

NATIONAL  DEBT.  It  will  hardly  be  questioned  that 
if  we  were  to  bring  into  acoount  the  wealth  possessed  by 
h$t  eitisens  iodividuaUy,  Sogland  would  be  found,  b^nd 
■11  somparison.  the  riehestcountiy  in  Europe.  The  amount 
of  her  publie  debt,  on  the  other  nand,  so  infinitely  beyond 
the  publie  engagements  of  any  other  stata,  would  seem  to 
indicate  that;  oonsidered  apart  from  that  individual  wealtlk, 
Eariand  ispoora  than  tiie  poorest  among  nations.  Itmnst 
not  Dowever  be  for  one  moment  admitted  that  the  publio 
burthens  of  the  country  are  ever  to  be  considered  in  that 
light  The  debt  is  owing  by  the  aggregate  of  the  people — 
bj/  the  nation — for  whose  benefit,  real  or  supposeo,  it  was 
legally  contracted.  It  suits  the  general  convenienoe,  in- 
dudii^  that  of  the  public  creditor,  that  the  nation,  in  its 
aggregate  sense,  should  thus  continue  to  exhibit  signs  of 

Eoverty  in  contrast  with  the  evidences  of  enormous  wealth  ; 
utif  it  were  otherwise — if  the  public  convenience^  still 
more  if  the  publie  safety,  demanded  such  a  course,  the 
same  authority  which  sanctioned  the  contracting  of  the 
debt  could  also  oblige  each  individual  in  the  oountry  to 
cootributa  aecording  to  hu  flur  proportion  and  his  means 
towards  its  extinotion.  It  wonid  oe  difficult  to  imagine  any 
circnmstaneas  that  could  render  suoh  a  course  expedient, 
and  the  position  has  been  here  advanced  solely  with  the  ofa- 
jeot  of  eiqiUinin^,  in  a  familiar  way,  the  nature  of  Uie  debt, 
sod  the  manner  in  which  the  obligation  to  brar  the  burthen 
and  contribute  towards  upholding  the  national  faith  presses 
upon  every  individual  in  the  community.  There  is  in  truth 
DO  one,  lu>wever  high  or  however  low  his  station  in  the 
country,  excepting  only  those  whose  whole  subsistence  is 
drawn  from  eleemosynary  sources,  who  can  be  said  not 
to  bear  a  part  towards  this  upholding  of  the  public  fkith. 
Every  one  therefore  is  interested  in  forming  a  correct 
idea  concerning  a  matter  which  exercises  an  inmience  upon 
every  act  and  circumstance  that  affects  his  social  position 
and  {sograss.  This  being  the  case,  one  cannot  help  feel- 
ing sunirised  at  the  onida  and  &llacioua  ideas  that  are 
generally  entartained  on  the  snlgeot  tt  is  by  no  maana 
uncommon  to  find,  among  even  Mucated  persons,  the  im- 
pnuion  that  the  national  d^  ia  a  fund,  a  deposit  of  trea- 
iure,  a  sigp  of  national  riches ;  anything  in  short  opposed 
to  that  which  it  really  is,  namely,  a  drawback  upon  the  na* 
tional  wMlth,  a  mortgage  of  the  national  industry  for  the 
payment  of  a  perpetual  annuity  in  return  fw  eapited  ad- 
vanced to  meet  the  national  exigencies,  and  which  has  been 
expended  or  consumed  for  national  objects.  It  has  been 
•sid.  that  as  this  debt,  or  by  the  largest  part  of  it.  is 
owing  among  ourselves,  it  cannot  have  any  |)rejudicial 
action  upon  toe  national  intoest.  since  that  which  a  body 
QvaatoltoomiliwBban  eannot  be  held  in  th»  light  of  a 


dAt,  and  be  oonsidered  as  though  it  had  no  exuteuoe. 
It  certainly  aays  more  fbr  the  national  resources  that  its 

E'  lie  expenditure  tmduding  ita  debt,  has  been  fumisbod 
eewn  utiiena  rather  than  borrowed  from  strangers,  and 
our  future  industry  ia  tberefbre  not  mort^igsd  to 
strangen»  but  that  the  portion  of  ita  fruita  whioh  must  be  set 
apart  for  the  publio  wediton  vUl  remain  at  home  to  afibrd 
a  fresh  stimulus  to  tiiat  industry  in  time  to  come.  It  will 
nevertheless  easily  be  made  apparent  how  die  auecesnn 
absorption  of  private  capital  for  public  purposea  must  prove 
injurious  to  a  countnr,  if  we  consider  what  must  have 
been  the  condition  of  England,  it  instead  of  thus  absorbing 
a  port  onl^,  the  whole  of  the  disposable  wealth  of  her  indi* 
vfdual  cituens  had  been  so  expended.  It  might  still  have 
been  said,  that  as  what  was  taken  from  all  in  Uie  form  of 
taxes  was  returned  to  a  part  in  the  form  of  dividends,  the 
inoney  did  not  leave  the  country ;  and  that  although  of 
course  it  must  affect  the  condition  of  individuals,  it  would 
not  affect  the  omdition  of  the  aggregate.  But,  it  must  be 
asked,  where  in  the  ease  supposed,  would  have  been  the 
capital  that  must  set  in  notion  the  springs  of  industry  and 
enable  the  payment  of  taxes?  It  is  indeed  evidrat  tiut  ia 
suoh  case  the  country  must  have  long  ago  become  bank- 
rupt, and  have  been  unaUe  to  bold  any  nnk  among  inde- 
pendent nations. 

It  is  not  intwided  further  to  pursue  the  inquiry  as  to  what 
might  have  been  the  result  to  the  nation  of  any  circum- 
stancea  different  from  those  actually  existing,  but  rather  to 
explain  what  those  actual  aireumslances  are,  and  to  suggest 
ratiier  than  to  follow  out  to  their  ultimate  effeota  their  oear- 
ing  upon  the  publio  prosperity.  It  seemed  necessary  bow- 
ever  to  mention  and  to  combat  some  of  the  frillacies  by 
whioh  the  question  of  our  public  debt  is  beset,  and  to  show 
wherein  it  agrees  and  on  what  points  it  differs  in  its  nature 
from  the  debt  of  an  individual  That  difference  in  fact  oon- 
aists  in  the  eompound  nharaotar  of  the  creditors,  who  as 
members  of  the  nation  are  legally  and  morally  bound  to 
contribute  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  public  fei^, 
while  they  have  eacb  a  personal  interest  in  ita  preservation. 
In  ita  practical  operation,  there  is  this  further  distinction  to 
he  drawn  between  the  debts  of  the  nation  and  thme  of  in- 
dividuals, that  the  state  has  at  all  times  the  right  to  pay  off 
ita  creditors  at  par,  while  the  latter  have  no  right  to  demand 
repayment  of  the  principal  money  they  have  Mvaiioed,  but 
must  content  themselves  with  reoeiTing  halfryearly  the 
amount  of  their  annuity. 

Before  proceeding  to  give  an  historical  sketch  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  national  debt;  it  may  be  as  well  to  mention  one 
other  frillocy  which  has  been  often  broached  of  late  years  by 
a  small  and  happily  an  uninfluential  party  in  tlie  country, 
namely,  that  the  general  prosperity  of  the  state  would  be 
advanced  bv  the  abolition  (unsatisfied)  of  the  public  debt; 
and  as  in  all  matters  of  publie  policy  the  prosperity  of  a  gnat 
m[g<nity  should  be  considered  before  that  of  a  part,  a  sound 
policy  requires  that  feitb  should  no  longer  be  kept  with  Uw 
public  craditor.  The  proposition  is  here  put  in  plainer 
terms  perhuw  than  ita  advocates  would  use.  but  this  is  the 
substance  of  their  argument 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  money  in  respect  of  whieh 
the  claims  of  the  publio  creditors  have  arisen  is  spent,  and 
that  those  creditors  being  part  of  ourselves,  living  and  ex- 
ending  their  incomes  amouB  us,  the  evil  effecta  of  the 
.ebt  are  limited  to  the  loss  of  the  capital  which  otherwise 
would  have  formed  port  of  the  national  wealth,  giving  ad- 
ditional rewards  to  industry,  and  adding  in  various  ways  to 
the  sum  of  our  material  enioymenta.  But  the  capital  thus 
lost  has  all  been  advanced  in  times  of  necessity,  in  full 
faith  that  the  condition*  promised  would  be  performed  tnr 
the  borrowers  under  ell  pcasible  otreuinstances}  and  it 
would  indeed  be  a  day  of  £sgrace  t^at  should  sanctbn  tlie 
securing  of  any  advantage,  however  great,  through  the  die- 
honest  breach  of  those  conditions.  But  would  any  such 
advantage  as  has  been  supposed  follow  from  so  dishonest  a 
step?  Those  who  contend  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
nation  would  be  benefited  by  tlie  unsatisfied  extinction  of 
the  natioual  debt,  and  would  u^  iu  extinotion  on  this 
ground,  as  being  precisely  the  same  ground  on  which  many 
enactmenta  ate  made,  ought  to  show  that  the  loss  occasioned 
by  ^uch  extinction  will  be  confined  to  the  immediate  losers, 
to  the  comparatively  small  number  of  public  creditors.  But 
it  is  easy  to  show  that  the  loss  would  not  be  confined  to  the 
immediate  losers :  and  this  being  the  case  it  is  impossible 
to  prove  that  moh  extinctio^iUf ^W^^^^frm 
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nuyorit?.  It  might  happen  that  it  would  in  its  results 
bmeflt  only  a  small  minoriW  of  the  actual  genetation,  or 
even  nobody  at  all;  and  tbe  allegation  of- this  possible 
result  in  a  tnffleient  answer  to  the  assumption  made  by  tbe 
advocates  of  uusatislled  extineticnit  that  the  loss  incurred 
weald  be  conflned  to  the  immedii^  losers,  and  that  there 
would  be  a  real  gain  to  the  great  majority  of  the  nation. 
8uch  an  unsatis&ol  extinction  would  in  effect  be  a  dissolu- 
tion of  innumerable  contracts,  on  the  faithfVil  performance 
of  which  depends  tbe  happiness  of  many  thousands  who  are 
not  public  creditors.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that 
the  nation  would  not  afterwards  find  it  easy  to  borrow 
money  from  individuals  on  any  reasonable  terms  for  any 
purpose,  however  generally  useful,  or  any  public  necessity, 
Dowever  urgent 

Hie  contracting  of  the  National  Debt  cannot  be  said  to 
have  been  begun  before  the  Revolution  of  1688.  The  kings 
of  England  had  indeed  been  accustomed  from  a  remote  we 
Id  bonow  money  upon  eme^fenoie^  but  on  such  oooasions 
the  revenues  of  the  crown  were  pawned  fiv  the  amount, 
which  was  seldom  beyond  what  eould  by  that  means  be  repaid 
in  a  few  years.  TtieeariieetinstenceofthisboiTowingwhieb 
we  have  on  record  was  in  tbe  reign  of  Richard  I.,  when 
money  was  wanted  to  defray  the  expense  of  his  crusade  to 
the  HoW  Land.  Even  for  some  few  years  after  the  acces- 
sion of  William  and  Mary  the  borrowings  of  tbe  government 
were  for  short  periods  only.  The  first  transaction  of  this 
kind  of  a  permanent  character  arose  out  of  the  chartering  of 
the  Bank  of  England  in  1693,  when  its  capital  of  1,200,000/. 
was  lent  to  the  public  at  8  per  cent  interest  A  power  of 
repayment  was  reserved  on  this  occasion  by  the  crown*  but 
no  corresponding  right  of  demanding  payment  existed  on 
the  part  of  the  bank. 

So  cautious  was  the  pariiament  in  those  days  of  burihen- 
ing  ftiture  generations  for  the  exigmeies  of  the  present 
moment  that  when  the  annual  income  was  inadequate  to 
meet  the  charges  of  tbe  fiireign  wars  in  which  the  country 
was  engaged,  and  it  became  necenary  to  borrow  the  defi- 
ciency, annuities  were  granted,  not  in  perpetuity,  but  for 
lives  and  terms  of  years,  the  produce  of  certain  duties  being 
mor^;aged  for  their  discharge. 

This  Cautious  proceeding  could  not  be  long  continued. 
The  expensiveness  of  the  wars  in  which  tlie  nation  was 
engaged  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  made  it 
necessary  to  incur  debts  beyond  the  means  of  their  prompt 
redemption,  and  at  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  in  1697,  the  debt 
amounted  to  21^  millions.  During  the  next  ten  years, 
although  the  country  was  again  involved  in  a  continental 
war,  its  amount  was  reduced  to  little  more  than  16  millions, 
and  the  greatest  efforts  were  made  to  raise  money  without 
imposing  any  lasting  bartben  on  the  people.  These  efforts 
inneed  soon  found  their  limit,  and  at  the  aooession  of  George 
I.  in  1714,  the  debt  had  accumulated  to  tbe  amount  of  94 
millions,  an  amount  which  excited  great  uneasinen  and 
caused  the  House  of  Commons  to  declare  itself  under  the 
neoenity  of  making  efforts  for  its  reduction.  In  1717  the 
debt  amounted  to  48i  millions,  and  the  annual  charge  in 
respect  of  the  same  to  3,1 17,296/.  A  great  part  of  this  debt 
consisted  of  annuities  granted  for  99  years,  the  money  ob- 
tained forwhich  had  varied  from  16  to  16  years'  purchase. 

In  the  year  1 720  tbe  South-Sea  Act  was  passed,  authoris- 
ing the  company  to  take  in,  by  subscription  or  purchase,  the 
redeemable  and  unredeemable  debts  of  tbe  nation,  the 
object  being  to  reduce  all  the  debts  under  one  head  of 
account  at  one  unifbrm  rate  of  interest  In  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  seheme  the  projectors  only  partially  succeeded, 
while  the  di^raoefiil  frauds  by  whicb  Uie  proceedings  of 
the  company  at  that  time  were  marked,  1^  to  a  parliament* 
axy  investigation  which  eansed  the  di^tace  of  some  of  the 
ministers,  the  chanedlor  of  the  exchequer  being  expelled 
the  House,  and  committed  to  tiie  Tower  for  his  share 
in  the  plot.  It  is  not  the  least  remarkable  circum- 
stance attending  this  scheme  that  it  was  attempted  at  the 
same  time  with  the  equally  famous  Mississippi  scheme, 
which,  with  a  similar  object,  was  projected  in  France  bv 
John  Law,  under  the  sanction  of  the  Regent  Duke  of  Or- 
leans.  [Law,  John.] 

In  1736  tbe  public  debt  of  England  amounted  to  about 
50  millions,  but  the  annual  chaise  had  been  reduced  below 
two  millions.  At  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  1748,  the 
national  debt  exceeded  78  millions,  but  in  the  following  year 
the  puUie  obtained  some  relief  from  the  burthen  through  the 
wweiiiig  of  the  rate  of  interest.  Little  else  was  done  in 


tbe  way  of  alleviaUfoi  at  ttui  tim^  and  at  the  famkiae- 
OQt  of  the  Seven  Years*  War.  in  179S,  the  debt  still 
amounted  to  79  milttnia.  A  public  writer  ftt  soma 
repute,  Ur.  S.  Qbtnnay,  wKjt,  at  tut  date,  *  It  has  been:* 
generally  reoeived  notion  amrag  political  arithmeticians, 
that  we  may  increase  our  debt  to  100,000,000/,  but  they 
acknowledge  that  it  must  then  cease  hj  the  deMor  beeom- 
ing  bankrupt*  Those  who  in  more  recent  times  han 
witnessed  the  addition  year  after  year  to  tbe  debt  of  suou 
equal  to  more  than  the  difference  between  its  then  amount 
and  its  declared  limit  may  smile  at  this  prediction,  and 
learn  to  put  little  faith  in  opinions  which  are  not  based  upon 
previous  experience. 

When  the  Seven  Years'  War  was  ended  by  the  peace  of 
Paris,  the  debt  reached  139  millions  and  tbe  annual  charge 
was  4,600,000/.  During  the  twelve  following  years*  a  period 
of  profound  peace,  only  10,400,000/.  of  the  debt  was  die* 
charved.  Tl^  war  of  the  Amerioan  Ind^pendmee  laiaed 
the  &bt  Aom  129  to  268  millions,  and  the  annual  diu^  in 
respect  of  the  same  to  9,S1M32I.  So  little  was  done  in  tbe 
way  of  liquidation  daring  the  IbUowine  tsn  yean,  tbat  at 
tbe  beginning  of  the  war  tbe  Flwndi  Revolution  tbe  debt 
still  amounted  to  260,000,000/.,  and  its  annual  <diarge  to 
9,437,862/1  Tbe  outlay  ooeaaioned  tnr  the  pvoseention  of 
that  war  was  great  beyond  all  preoeoent  Between  1793 
and  the  peace  of  Amiens  the  addition  made  to  the  capital 
of  the  debt  amounted  to  360  millions  and  the  annual  dut- 
then  was  increased  flrom  9,437,663/.  to  19,945,624/.  Between 
tbe  recommencement  of  tbe  war  in  1803  and  its  terminaticHi 
after  the  battle  of  Waterloo  in  181S,  there  wrae  added  420 
millions  to  the  capital  of  the  debt,  which  then  amounted, 
including  the  unfunded  debt,  to  S85  millions,  and  the 
annual  charge  upon  the  public  exceeded  32  millions  of 
money.  This  enormous,  this  frightAil  rate  of  progression, 
appears  to  have  excited  fur  less  alarm  than  was  oxpi  eased 
at  the  comparatively  trifling  additions  made  at  tiie  begin- 
ning of  the  fbnding  system,  a  consequenoe  which  probably 
must  be  in  great  part  attributed  to  the  establishment  of  tbe 
sinking  ftin^  and  to  the  1m^  which  it  held  out  of  cancelling 
at  no  venr  distant  period  each  amount  of  debt  sucoesavdy 
increased. 

A  plan  for  the  gradual  extinction  of  the  national  debt  by 
tbe  establishment  of  a  sinking  fund  was  proposed  and  par- 
tially applied  in  1716  by  SirR.  Walpole.  The  scheme  for 
that  purpose  proposed  under  the  same  name  by  Mr.  Pitt  in 
1 766  nad  a  greater  show  of  reality  about  it  By  this  scheme 
the  sum  of  one  million  was  annually  set  apart  from  the  in* 
come  of  tbe  country  towards  the  extinction  of  its  debt 
Other  suios  were  rendered  accessory  to  the  plan,  and  it  was 
supposed  that  at  the  expiration  of  28  years  the  annual 
income  of  the  sinking  ftind  would  amount  to  four  millioDs, 
a  part  of  which  might  tben  be  applied  towards  relieving  the 
burthen  of  the  pubtio.  So  far  the  prpiect  bore  the  stamp  of 
reasonableness  and  prudence ;  bad  toe  flind  one  miUion 
annually  assigned  to  commissioners  been  an  actual  swplus  of 
income  over  expenditure,  its  operation  must  speedily  have 
been  h^hly  advantageous  to  the  country.  Tbe  feUaey  am- 
sisted  in  tlUs,  that  the  sums  devoted  to  it  wen  borrowed  for 
the  purpose.  The  only  real  advantage  secured  by  this 
means  arose  from  the  unfounded  confidence  whidi  it  im- 
parted to  the  public,  under  which  they  willingly  bore  a  higher 
rate  of  taxation  than  mi^ht  have  been  tolerable  but  for  the 
expectation  of  future  relief  throngh  its  means.  Now  that 
the  absurdity  is  acknowledged  of  borrowing  in  order  to  pay 
off  debt,  which  absurdity  would  in  the  ease  of  an  individual 
always  have  been  apparent  it  is  difficult  to  acoount  for  the 
blindness  with  which  die  whole  nation  clui^  to  this  so- 
called  fUnd  as  the  certain  means  of  extinguishing  tbe  debt 
which  in  effect  it  contributed  to  augment  tbtough  tbe  less 
advantageous  terms  upon  which  tbe  mon^msborinnred  Uian 
those  upcm  wbiob  an  equivalent  amount  ef  debt  was  after- 
wards redeemed.  The  diffiarenee  between  the  average  rate* 
at  which  money  was  borrowed  and  at  which  purchases  were 
made  by  tbe  Commissioners  who  managed,  the  sinking  fund 
between  1793  and  1814  was  such,  that  through  the  opera- 
tions of  tbe  fund,  upon  which  such  confident  nope  of  relief 
was  placed,  the  country  owed  upwards  of  1 1  millions  more 
at  the  end  of  the  war  than  it  would  have  owed  but  for  those 
operations.  At  tbe  period  just  mentioned  the  annual  in- 
come of  tbe  sinking  fiind  amounted  to  13,400,000/.,  arising 
from  dividends  on  stock  purchased  by  ttie  commissioners 
with  ftinda  borrowed  at,  a  faieher  rate  of  intereftt,for  the  pur- 
pose. itimimvoM^imm^MHit^ 
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IBM  by  nuuis  of  taxes  so  la^  an  anumnt;  m  tddition  to 
the  actual  current  expenditure  of  the  eonntry  and  the  in- 
terest upon  the  unredeemed  pcvtion  the  (bbt  During 
the  war»  when  the  deficiency  or  income  was  covered  by  yearly 
loans,  the  fallacy  vas  not  quite  so  apparent  as  it  now  soon 
became,  for  a  few  years  after  the  peace  the  deficiency  in  tfae 
public  inoome  was  borrowed  ftom  the  sinlung  fund  com- 
missioners by  parliament,  a  course  which  swved  to  render 
the  absurdity  only  the  more  apparent,  and  in  1824  the  plan 
of  keeping  up  a  large  nominal  sinking  fund  in  the  absence 
of  actual  surplus  income  was  abandoneii. 

The  amount  of  the  National  Debt  unredeemed  on  the 
5th  of  Jaonary,  1816,  was  slated  to  be  as  fiiUows  in  the 
iburth  Report  of  the  select  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  on  public  income  and  expenditure : — 

S  per  cent,  stock       .  .  £580,916,019 

9k        m  •  .  1U,740,0I3 

4  »  .  .  75,72i,S0A 

5  n  .  .  148,930,403 

Per|>etual  annuities  816,311,939 
Terminable  annuities.  1,894,612/., 

equal  to  an  estimated  capital  of  30,060,847 

Unfiinded  debt         .            .  38,794,038 

Total  of  nnredeemed  debt      .  £885,186,324 
The  annual  oha^  upon  which  was  :— 

.  £28,278,919 
.  1,894,612 

Interest  on  unftinded  ^bt]   .      .      .  1,998,937 
Chai^  Ibr  management  paid  Bank 
England   884,673 


Interest  upon  perpetual  annuities 
Terminable  annuities  . 


Total  annual  charge  £32,437,141 

The  experience  of  the  last  twenty-flve  yean  has  proved 
that  the  only  important  relief  from  the  pressure  of  debt  to 
be  obtained,  even  during  a  fvofound  and  long-continued 
peace,  will  pinbablv  be  derived  from  the  lowering  of  the 
rate  of  interest.  The  nrice  of  5  per  onit.  stock  at  the  be- 
ginniiw  of  1822  was  aavanced  to  6  or  8  par  cent  above  par, 
and  advantage  was  taken  of  this  circumstance  to  induce 
the  holders  to  exchange  each  100/.  of  5  per  cent,  annuities 
for  105/.  of  4  per  cent,  annuities.  On  this  occasion 
140,250,628/.  of  5  per  cent,  stock  was  cancelled,  and 
147,263.328/.  of  4  per  cent,  stock  was  created,  the  annual 
cfaarge  being  by  this  means  reduced  by  the  sum  of  1 ,122,000/^ 
In  1824aftirther  saving  of  381,034/.  pra  annum  was  effected 
by  reducing  to  3}  per  cent,  the  interest  payable  on 
76,206,888/.  of  4  per  tent  stock;  and  in  1830  a  ftirtber 
abatement  of  cHie-half  per  cent  was  efllwted  on  the  4  per 
cent  stock  created  in  1882,  wbraeby  the  sum  of  700,000/. 
per  annum  was  saved  to  the  public. 

Some  li^e  prwress  has  been  made  since  1816  in  the 
reduction  of  debt  by  the  employment  for  that  purpose  of 
actual  surplus  revenue.  An  addition  has  on  the  other  hand 
been  made  to  the  public  burthens  by  means  of  the  grant 
of  20,000,000/.  voted  by  parliament  for  compensation  to  the 
owners  of  slaves  in  the  British  colonies  who  were  emanci- 
pa  ted  by  the  act  of  1833.  The  unredeemed  funded  and 
unfunded  debt  which  existed  on  the  5tb  January,  1839, 
and  the  annual  cbar^  thereon,  was  as  follows : — • 

3  POT  erait  annuities  .  .  £508,360,605 
H        „                 .  .  549,922.566 

4  „  .  .  l,61d,S85 

5  „  .  .  1,449.134 

Perpetual  annuities  761,347.690 
Terminable  annutties,  4,292,173/., 

Xil  to  an  estimated  capital  of  68,145,907 

ded  debt         .             .  24,026,050 

Total  of  unredeemed  debt      .  £853,519,647 
The  annual  charge  upon  which  was : — 
Interest  on  perpetual  annuities      .       .  £24,135,180 
Terminable  annuities  .       .       .  4,892,173 

Interest  on  unfunded  debt  .  780,928 

Cha^  far  management      .  .  158,150 

Total  annual  charge  £89,306,431 
The  diminution  of  the  annual  burthen  in  the  course  of 
twenty-three  yean,  ftom  1816  to  1839,  has  thus  been 


3  J50,7I0/.,  at  which  rata  the  total  extinction  of  the  daU 
would  not  be  eflTected  until  Uie  year  2053.  The  slow  pro- 
gress m^de  in  this  direction  stands  in  striking  contrast  to 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  load  was  accumulated,  the 
entire  diminution  effected  during  twenty-three  yean  of  peace 
being  scarcely  equal  to  the  additions  made  during  some  of 
the  individual  years  of  the  war. 
it  will  be  seen,  on  comparing  the  above  statementa  Ibr 

1815  and  1839,  that  the  terminable  annuities  have  increased 
from  1,894,612/.  to  4,292,173/.  By  the  act  48  Oeo.IHand 
several  subsequent  acts,  the  commissioners  for  the  reduction 
of  the  National  Debt  were  empowered  to  grant  annuities, 
either  for  lives  or  for  certain  terms  of  years,  the  payment 
for  such  annuities  being  made  in  equivalent  portions  of 
permanent  annuities,  which  were  therefore  to  be  given  up 
and  cancelled.  By  this  course,  which  it  will  be  seen  has 
been  acted  upon  to  some  extant  sinee  the  peace,  some 
future  relief  wul  be  obtained  at  the  expense  of  a  present 
sacriflee.  Tha  plan,  provided  it  be  not  carried  so  far  as  to 
interfere  with  the  onward  progress  of  the  countrv,  through 
an  overload  of  taxation,  appears  to  be  dictated  by  sound 

Erudence.  A  part  of  the  terminable  annuities  (nearly  one- 
alf  their  present  amount)  will  e:q>ire  in  1860,  and  after 
that  time  portions  will  rapidlv  fait  in;  so  that  without 
looking  to  any  redemption  of  debt  firom  surplus  income,  or 
to  any  further  reductions  in  the  rate  of  interest,  the  next 
twenty-three  years  will  be  prpductivA  of  nearly  as  much 
relief  as  has  been  obtained  since  I8I6. 

V  this  course  of  prooeedine  is  justly  characterised  as 
prudent,  what  must  be  said  n  the  scheme  of  a  directly 
opposite  tendency  which  was  brought  forward  andpartially 
carried  into  eSect  by  the  government  in  1822?  When  tin 
measure  for  commuting  the  half-pay  and  pensions  nsnally 
denominated  the  '  dead  weight*  was  adopted  in  that  year, 
the  annual  charge  to  which  those  obligatains  amonnted  wia 
about  five  millions-  From  year  to  ^ear  the  public  would 
have  been  relieved  from  a  jnrt  of  this  burtiidn  through  the 
fklling  in  of  lives,  until,  according  to  the  most  accurate 
computation,  the  whole  would  have  ceased  in  forty-five 
years.  The  measure  above  alluded  to  was  an  attempt  to 
commute  these  diminishing  payments  into  an  unvarying 
annuity  of  forty-five  years  certain;  and  the  calculation 
which  was  made  assumed  that  by  the  sale  of  such  a  fixed 
annuity  of  2,800,000/.,  f^nds  might  be  procured  enough 
to  meet  the  diminishing  demands  of  the  claimants.  Only 
a  part  of  this  annuity  was  sold.  The  Bank  of  England 
purchased  an  annuity,  payable  half-yearly  until  1867.  fbr 
585,740/n  and  paid  for  the  same  between  1883  and  1888,  in 
nearly  equal  qiurtarly  instalments,  the  sum  of  13.089.419^ 
Foe  tne  sake  of  obtaining  a  partial  relief  during  those  six 
years,  to  the  amonnt  of  91  millions,  we  have  thus  had  fixed 
upon  ibe  country  fbr  thirta-nine  subsequent  yean  an 
annual  payment  of  565,740/.  It  is  not  possible  to  allow 
tliat  both  these  courses,  so  directly  oppcMed  to  each  other, 
could  lutve  been  wise.  Without  inquiring  further  into 
the  matter,  it  may  be  said  that  tfae  plan  of  taking  a  laiger 
burthen  upon  ourselves,  that  we  may  relieve  those  who  come 
after  us,  has  at  least  the  recommendation  of  being  the 
most  generous ;  and  considering  that  our  successors  will 
have  nad  no  band  in  the  contracting  of  the  debts,  the 
burthen  of  which  they  will  have  to  bear,  it  mig^t  also'  be 
said  that  such  a  course  is  the  most  just 
It  will  be  seen  that  some  saving  has  been  effected  between 

1816  and  1639  in  the  char^  of  management  This 
saving  was  part  of  the  bargain  made  bv  the  government 
with  the  Bank  of  England  on  the  renewal  f>f  ita  charter  in 
1833,  and  may  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the  price  paid  by 
that  establishment  tar  the  prolongation  of  certain  of  ita 
privileges  then  on  the  point  of  expiring.  The  system  em- 
ployed for  the  management  of  the  public  debt  by  that  cor- 
poration is  explained  elsewhere  in  this  work.  [Bank, 
Banker,  Banking.]  The  functions  intrusted  to  the  Bank 
of  England  with  reference  to  the  National  Debt  do  not 
extend  to  the  transaction  of  any  matter  connected  with  ite 
reduction.  Such  business  is  placed  under  t&e  control  of  a 
body  of  commissioners,  who  act  ex  officio  under  the  pro- 
visioni  of  an  act  of  parliament.  This  board  is  composed  of 
the  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  the  master  of  tiie  rolls,  the  lord-chief-baron 
of  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  the  accountant-general  of  the 
Court  of  Chanoery,  and  the  governor  and  depuly-govcmor 
of  the  Bank  of  Bnglond.  The  greater  part :  ~  ' 
misnonen  do  not  tue  any  p^SctUoni 
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busineu,  the  detaOt  of  irtkiefa  are  attended  to  by  Mmument 
ofBcen,  vii.  a  socretary  and  oomptroUer-geoeru,  and  an 
aetaary,  with  an  adequate  eitabliinment  of  aisistants  and 
dnlu:  the  ultimate  control  ii  exeniied  W  the  chancellor 
the  exchequer  for  the  time  being,  assisted  hy  the  governor 
and  deputy-KOTemor  of  the  Bank  of  Bngland. 

NATIONAL  GALLERY.  Of  the  origin  of  this  public 
eollection  of  paintings  mention  has  already  been  made  at 
the  end  of  Uie  article  on  the  British  Museum.  Preriously 
to  the  porchaae  of  the  AnKerstein  pictures,  the  gallery  at 
Dulwiw  was  almost  the  only  one  in  the  whole  country,  ex- 
cepting ^e  royal  collections  at  Windsor  and  Hampton 
Court,  to  vhich  the  public  had  anything  like  ftee  if  not 
gratuitous  access;  for  wealthy  as  England  is  in  master- 
pieces of  painting,  they  are  dispersed  through  a  ^reat  num- 
ber of  private  giOleries  and  cabinets,  to  which,  if  access  is 
to  be  had  at  all,  it  is  onl^  occasionally.  Consequently 
those  stores  of  art  have  had  little  influence  upon  our  nationid 
taste,  but  the  public  generally  have  been  left  to  pick  up 
their  aequaiutance  with  art  at  our  annual  exhibitions, 
where  ct  ooune  there  if  always  a  great  preponderance  of 
Dudioority.  The  exhibitions  of  the  works  of  the  old  mas- 
tert  at  the  British  Institution  constituted  almost  the  only 
opportunity  of  seeing  works  of  that  class  which  was  afforded 
to  artists  and  the  pubUo.  StiU,  however  desirable  in  them- 
selves, such  temporarv  exhibitions  were  insufficient  Hi- 
therto government  had  scarcely  ever  done  anything  directly 
for  art ;  and  if  it  was  to  do  so  at  all,  no  better  teginning 
could  be  made  than  b^  securing  for  the  nation  the  Anger- 
stein  eollection,  it  being,  although  not  very  extensive,  of 
choice  quality,  and  containing  some  first-rate  specimens. 
For  the  Sel>astian  del  Piombo  alone  20,000/.  bad  been 
o£E^red  (bvMr.  Beckford)  and  refused ;  therefore,  57,000/. 
tot  the  whole  was  by  no  means  an  extravasant  price,  parti- 
cularly if  compared  with  what  baa  since  neen  g^ven  for 
single  paintings,  namely,  5000/.  for  Titian's  Bacchus  and 
Anadne ;  3800/.  for  the  Virgin  au  Ihnier,  by  Correggio ; 
ll,S0O/.  fw  the  two  larger  specimens  of  the  same  master 
(the  Ecce  Homo  and  the  Education  of  Cupid),  sold  to  the 
Gallery  in  1834  by  the  marquis  of  Londonderry ;  and  about 
4000/.  for  Raphael's  St.  Catherine,  a  single  half-length  figure. 

The  original  collection  consisted  of  about  forty  pictures, 
chiefly  of  the  Italian  school,  but  is  now  (1839)  augmented 
to  more  than  treble  that  number,  b^  purchases,  donations,  and 
bequests.  The  direotors  of  the  British  Institution  have  libe- 
rally presented  at  different  times  five  works,  namely,  the 
Parmegiano  and  Paul  Veronese,  and  three  specimens  of  the 
Snglisn  school,  Reynolds's  Holy  Family,  Gainsborough's 
Marliet-Cart,  and  West's  large  picture  of  Christ  healing 
the  Sick.  Sir  Geoige  Beaumont  s  noble  uft  of  his  ooUec- 
tion,  in  1826,  enrichea  the  Gallery  soon  tJmt  its  establish- 
ment with  several  choice  specimens,  particularly  in  the 
department  of  landscape,  with  the  very  line  one  by  Rubens, 
four  Claudes,  and  two  Wilsons :  the  others  are,  a  Descent 
from  the  CroM  (sketch)  by  Rembrandt,  the  portrait  of  a 
Jew,  by  the  same  master,  a  landscape  by  Both,  West's  Py- 
htdes  and  Orestes,  and  Wilkie's  Blind  Fiddler.  The  bequest 
of  the  Rev.  William  Holwell  Carr  constituted  a  very  nu- 
merous and  important  accession  of  works  of  the  Italian 
school,  besides  some  other^  as  will  appear  &om  the  follow- 
ing list: — Lionardo  da  Vinci— Chnst  disputing  with  the 
Doctors  in  the  Temple ;  Michael  Angelo's  Dream ;  Andrea 
del  Sarto — a  Holy  Family ;  Bronzino — a  female  portrait ; 
Garofalo— Vision  of  St  Augustin ;  GiuUo  Romano — a  Cha» 
rity ;  Titian — an  Adoration  of  Uie  Shepherds ;  Sebastian 
del  Piombo — Portrait  of  Cardinal  Hinpoiito  de'  Hediei,  and 
another,  supposed  to  be  that  of  Giulia  Gonsaga ;  llntorBttQ— 
St.  George;  Paul  Veronese — Europa;  Domenlohino— To- 
bias and  the  Angel ;  Ditto— Laniuc^w.  with  St.  George 
and  the  Dragon;  Ouercino — a  Christ  and  two  Angels; 
Claude — Landscape,  with  the  story  of  Sinon ;  Gupar 
Poussin— three  landscapes,  one  of  them  with  theAdventure 
of  Dido  and  iSneas ;  Rubena— St.  Bavon  relieving  the  Poor ; 
Rembrandt— alandscapcwithTobiasandtheAngel;  alsoa 
female  wading  througn  a  atream.  which  last,  though  dis- 
agreeable as  a  subje^  is  fix  its  execution  a  superior  apeci; 
men  of  that  master. 

Among  other  donations  the  principal  are  the  two  Guides, 
Perseus  and  Andromeda,  and  Venus  attired  by  the  Graces, 
presented  byWilUamlV.;  the  allegorical  subject,  by  Rubens, 
entitled  Peace  and  War,  given  by  the  late  duke  (h  Suther- 
land; the  two  Cartoons,  by  Annibale  Caracei.  At  gift  of 
Lord  Franeis  Bgerton;  and  the  picture  xepmenting  ttte 


Btmf  (tf  FIUneiu»praMnted  hyLfentenanHBiunlTliarnton, 
caUed  in  Uie  cataloffue  a  Ponssin,  but  aaaerted  hv  aome  U 
be  the  production  &  Komanelli.  The  most  ooDsidaable  of 
the  latCT  bequests  is  that  of  Lord  Famborough.  which  has 
added  fifteen  pictures  to  the  Gallery,  nearly  ul  by  Flemish 
and  Dutch  artists,  including  three  by  Teniers  and  two  hf 
Vandervelde ;  therefore  fumuhing  specimens  of  that  school, 
of  which  there  were  previously  scarcely  any,  excepting  those 
of  Rubens  and  Rembrandt  The  same  numbn  ofpaint- 
ings  have  been  bequeathed  by  lieutenant-colonel  Harvey 
Ollney,  most  of  whieh  also  belong  to  the  above  acbool.  ex- 
cept mur  small  ones,  originally  described  as  Watteau's,  but 
now  recognised  as  beingby  I^ancret,  an  inferior  artist. 

From  the  great  increase  which  has  thus  taken  plaoe 
within  the  course  of  a  very  few  years,  there  is  room  for 
supposing  that  the  hlwrali^  of  private  poBsesaori  will  in 
time  augment  the  collection  veiy  materwllyt  still,  if  it  be 
desirable  on  the  one  hand  that  such  diaposition  ahonld  be 
encouraged,  it  ia  equally  necessary  on  the  oUwr  to  guard 
against  the  indiscriminate  acceptance  of  whatovw  maj  be 
gratuitously  offered ;  since  if  due  i^ard  be  not  bad  to 
quality,  the  character  of  the  entire  colleetion  will  be  endan- 
gered by  the  influx  of  mediocre  and  indiffnent  works,  in- 
ferior specimens  of  the  masters  whose  names  they  bear. 
The  three  pictures,  for  instance,  presented  by  the  duke  of 
Northumberland  are  certainly  not  of  that  rank  which  would 
have  procured  their  admission  into  the  original  Angerstein 
collection.  It  has  also  been  complained  that  suffldent  dis- 
cretion has  not  been  exorcised  with  respect  to  purchases ; 
for  while  extravaeant  sums  have  been  paid  in  some  in- 
stances, many  works  of  equal  or  even  greater  merit  have 
been  rejected,  althoufdi  oobred  at  reasonable  prices.  '  No 
specified  sum  is  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  trustees  every 
year ;  but  if  any  work  of  art  is  strongly  recommended,  a 
memorial  must  be  sent  to  the  l^sasnry.  whieh  is  fbllowed 
up  by  an  application  fiir  the  amount  to  parliament:  the 
delay  and  the  system  effectually  prevent  merchants  and 
othen  fh}m  negotiating  with  the  trustee^  as  the  donbt  and 
perplexity  are  not  to  be  compensated  hf  the  price  demanded. 
In  some  instances  pictures  of  the  highest  qiulity  have  been 
:  peremptorily  refused,  for  what  reasons  we  are  unable  to  say. 
Two  or  the  finest  works  by  Salvator  Rosa  (Diogenes  casting 
away  his  Chip,  and  Heraelitus  sitting  among  the  reronanta 
of  Mortality)  were  offered  by  the  earf  of  Lauderdale,  on  the 
part  of  the  late  dowager-marchioness  of  Lansdowne,  and 
reftised :  the  individual  who  had  the  chief  voice  in  rmecting 
them  afterwards  purchased  them  fiir  the  marquis  of  West- 
minster, for  1 40u£  If  they  were  worthy  to  be  placed  in  the 
Orosvenor  Gallery,  they  would  have  been  ornaments  to  the 
national  collection.'  (Brit,  and  Fbr^  Rev.,  No.  17.  *  Vorka 
of  Art,  &c.  in  England.')  The  writer  just  quoted  usarti 
that  the  prioes  of  all  the  snbsequent  purchases  after  that  of 
the  first  colleetion  have  been  extrarogant,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  fbr  the  two  Londonderry  Cwreggioo  and  the 
Muritlo  (the  Holy  Family),  added  to  the  GalUn  in  1837. 
The  three  pictures  more  recently  pundiased  of  Mr.  Beck- 
ford,  viz.  the  Raphael  (St  Catherine),  the  Garofblo,  and  the 
Ferruzzi,  originally  cost  that  gentleman  3628/..  but  have 
cost  the  nation  7000/..  or  nearly  double  that  sum,  a  price 
greatly  disproportionate  to  their  worth ;  whieh  may  also  be 
said  of  that  given  fbr  the  Titian  (Bacchus  and  Ariadne), 
purchased  of  Mr.  Hamlet  for  5000/.  The  same  authori^ 
further  assures  us  that,  besides  the  instances  above  given, 
several  opportunities  of  obtaining  superior  apeoimens  at  very 
moderate  rates  have  been  very  inconsiderately  neglected,  in 
consequence  of  which  many  fine  pictures,  that  might  have 
been  lancnrsd  |br  the  Gallery  at  a  much  loww  coat  than 
some  of  inferior  rank  have  been,  have  either  been  sent  oat 
of  the  conntiy  or  disposed  of  to  pcirata  edleetors.  iimoi^ 
them  was  a  floe  specimen  of  Guracino  (the  Beheading  (tf  Su 
Catherine),  purchased  by  Hr.  Higginscm  for  360/. ;  a  Bd- 
lini.  Carlo  Dolce,  and  a  Corre^io  (greatly  supeiioi ;  it  is 
stated,  to  the  Virgin  au  Panier  in  the  Gallery),  whicli,  with 
another  picture,  were  sold  to  Mr.  Wynne  EUis  fbr  only 
1200/.,  though  the  Gorre^o  alone  waa  worth  double  that 
amount.  Again,  an  exceedingly  fine  work  Inr  Bonefaodo 
(the  Adoration  pf  the  Magi),  almost  equal  to  Titian,  might 
have  been  had  for  the  inconsiderable  wrioe  of  300/.  It  nir- 
tber  appears  that  notwithstanding  the  exceedingly  large 
sums  they  have  cost,  some  of  the  pictures  are  not  in  that 
high  eonditimi  which  they  ought  to  be.  The  Correggip 
(Virgin  au  Panier)  has  suffered  very  materiaUy,  and  tha 
Raphael  (St  Catherine)  haa  undsi^^  jo^^^e^^^ring  by 
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Btippliiig  in  th«  fluh  parts.  Even  the  Raising  of  Lazarus, 
by  Sebastiau  del  PiomDo,  had  in  some  plaoes  been  damaged 
by  time,  but  were  so  finely  restored  by  West  as  almost  to 
dofy  detootion.  With  regard  to  tbe  authenticity  of  some  of 
the  pictures  there  is  also  considerable  doubt :  Dr.  Waagen 

EroDounces  the  Lionardo  da  Vinci  to  be  not  by  that  master, 
ul  by  Bernardino  Luini ;  while,  aeeordiog  to  the  writer  in 
the  '  British  and  Foreign  Review,'  it  is  by  Andrea  Solario ; 
nor  is  tbe  subjeet  Christ  disputinsc  in  the  Temple  with  the 
Doctors,  but  Joseph  interpreting  Fharaoh's  dream.  Aj^ain, 
though  so  assigned  in  the  catalogue,  the  story  of  Phinens 
is  not  bvNicoolo  Poussin,  but  Romanelti. 

The  Allowing  is  a  numorical  synopsis  of  the  eoUeotion 
at  present  (1839),  arranged  according  to  the  principal 
schools 

Italian: — ^Baroooio,  1 ;  L.  Bassano,  1 ;  Bronslno,  1 ;  A. 
Caraoci,  9 ;  L.  Garaooi,  3 ;  Claude,  10;  Correggio,  4;  Car 
naletto,  3 ;  Domeniohino,  4 ;  Brcole  da  Ferrara,  1 ;  Maiso- 
lino  da  Ferrara,  1 ;  Oaro&lo,  1 ;  Gioi^one,  1 ;  Oueroino,  1 ; 
Guido,  3 ;  Miofaael  Angelo,  1 ;  Mola,  3  ;  Paduanino,  1 ; 
Parmegiano.  1 ;  Pannini,  1 ;  S.  del  Piombo,  3 ;  N.  Poussin, 
8 ;  Q.  Pousitn,  6 ;  Raphael,  2 ;  Oiul.  Romano,  1 ;  Sal. 
Rosa,  1 ;  A.  del  Sarto,  1 ;  Titian,  S ;  Tintoretto},  1 ;  A. 
Veronese,  I ;  P.  Veronese,  2 ;  Da  Vinci.  1  <SS}.  iS^pomiA 
~-Murillo,  3 ;  Velasquex,  1.  Flemish  and  DufeA  Both, 
1 ;  Cuyp,  1 ;  Docker,  1 ;  Van  Gh>yen,  1 ;  Van  der  Heist,  S ; 
Jiffdaens,  1 ;  Maes,  S;  Van  der  Near,  1 ;  Pether,  1 ;  Rem- 
brandt, 7 ;  Rubens,  7 ;  Storeh,  1 ;  Steinwick,  1 ;  Vander- 
velde.  2;  Vandyok,  4:— (33).  Pitnch  fS.  Bourdon,  1; 
lancret,  4.  Engluh  .-—Beaumont,  2 ;  Beechey,  1 ;  (Non- 
stable, I ;  Copley,  1 ;  Gainsborough,  2;  Hogarth,  7\  Hopp- 
ner,  I ;  Housman,  1 ;  Jackson,  1 ;  A.  Kauffmann,  1 ;  Law- 
rence, 4 ;  Reynolds,  8 ;  West,  4 ;  Wilkie,  2 ;  Wilson,  2  :— 
(38). 

The  specimens  of  the  English  school  ore  far  &om  nume- 
rous, and  some  of  tfaem  by  no  means  ehe/t^muvra  of  the 
artists  to  whom  they  belong ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
Gallery  will  in  time  deserve  the  epithet  of  National,  by  ex- 
hibiting proob  of  native  and  national  talent.  It  would  be 
well  tlwrefore  if,  by  the  occasional  purchase  of  the  flneat 
produetions  of  living  talent,  our  artists  mre  incited  to  apply 
thenuelvaa  to  works  of  higher  aim  and  more  sterling  oha- 
raoter  than  an  required  lor  distinction  at  an  exhibition- 
roonit  and  to  look  fivwatd  to  a  place  in  the  Gallery  as  to  a 
moanmantal  nicdie  in  tbe  temjde  of  Fame.  It  will  how- 
mr  soon  become  neeeasaiy  to  consider  how  space  is  to  be 
providad  for  freih  aoqniutions,  sinoe,  although  the  coUeo- 
tioa  can  even  now  be  considered  only  as  the  nuoleus  of 
what  it  eventually  will  and  ought  to  become,  the  ineiease 
has  been  suoh  that  the  wMrtion  of  the  building  allotted  to 
the  Gallery  is  already  filled  with  as  many  pictures  as  it  can 
pnperly  contain,  since  it  consists  of  no  more  than  five  rooms 
altMetner,  and  two  of  them  of  very  moderate  dimensions. 

7^8  things  us  to  speak  of  the  edifice  itself  which  has 
been  mere  severely  and  more  illiberally  censured,  both  for 
its  external  appearance  and  interior  aooommodation,  than 
almoat  any  other  arohiteetural  work.  In  either  respect  it 
i>  undoubtedly  vwy  &r  ftom  what  it  ought  to  be ;  yet  al- 
though tbe  censuro  has  fidlen  almost  entir^  upon  the 
udnteet  alone,  many  of  the  defects  oomplaiasd  of  were 
fensed  upon  him  by  the  ineonvenionoes  attending  the  site, 
and  other  unfortunate  eiroumstanees,  and  it  is  therefiire 
very  doubtful  whethn,  fottered  by  the  same  untoward 
conditions,  any  one  else  would  have  been  able  to  do 
much  better,  at  least  as  fkr  as  aooommodation  is  con- 
oerned.  Not  only  was  the  plan  restricted  to  an  in- 
conveniently narrow  slip  of  ground,  but  the  all^^  yet 
by  no  means  apparent,  necessity  of  keeping  as  public 
th(»oughfmres  two  pass^es  through  the  lower  part  of  the 
building  has  caused  the  ground-floor  to  be  so  divided 
that  should  occasion  for  so  doing  arise,  it  will  be  found  im- 
possible to  form  a  spaeious  gaHery  of  any  kind,  eith«  for 
■eulpture  <«  paintings,  in  that  part  of  th»  building.  Again, 
the  neosaslty  for  ^oviding  two  distinct  entrances  and  stair- 
oases,  without  die  means  of  pro^ting  out  the  latter  at  the 
z«ar  of  the  building,  has  nnftvoidably  caused  all  tbe  centre 
portion,  amounting  to  about  one-thira  of  Um  interior,  to  be 
so  appromiated,  which  of  course  sOems  a  very  great  loss  of 
vpaec^  altboagh  tbe  same  snaee  would  not  have  been 
Jt  all  extevagant  if  tbe  (rallery  itsdf  had  been  in  pro- 
portion to  it  Suoh  a  building  as  St  Martin's  workhouse 
ought  never  to  have  bem  allowed  to  be  any  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  a  svitidito  |4an  for  the  OaUeryj  nm  espeoiaUf  as  it 


could  easily  be  foteseen  that  though  the  aooommodation  at 
first  provided  might  be  amply  sufficient,  the  time  would 
arrive  when  it  wonld  be  found  altogethra  inadequate.  Con- 
sequently what  is  now  erected  should  have  been  understood 
to  be  only  provisional,  and  Mr.  Wilkins  should  have  been 
instructed  to  have  formed  his  plans  with  the  view  of  the 
building  being  extnided  northwards,  both  at  its  east  and 
west  ends.  How  additions  may  be  made  is  shown  in  one  of 
the  plans  of  the  CMlery  accompanying  the  *  Report  from 
the  Select  Committee  of  Arts.'  &e.,  vis.  by  continuing  the 
present  suite  of  rooms  westward,  at  the  rear  of  tbe  bouses 
on  tbe  north  side  of  Pall-Mall  Bast,  where  there  might  be 
a  building  upwards  of  100  foot  square,  enclosing  an  inner 
oourt  But  w«e  government  to  give  up  tbe  site  of  the  ad- 
jaoent  barracks,  the  plan  might  be  much  more  extensively 
enlarged,  as  there  would  then  be  space  itx  oeoting.  in  con- 
tinuation of  the  present  edifice,  a  series  of  galleries  upwuds 
of  300- feet  in  length,  by  nearly  30(»  in  depth,  whidh  would 
give  a  line  equal  to  about  1000  feet  doubled  by  the  walla  on 
each  ude.  Even  this  mi^ht  be  still  Airther  extended  by 
building  other  galleries  intersecting  the  sijuaie  or  quad- 
rangle enolosed  by  the  outer  ones ;  for  supposing  these  latter 
80  feet  wid^  they  would  leave  an  internal  space  or  oourt 
200  feet  one  my  and  100  the  othw.  iPukUe  BuHdingt  qf 
London^  by  W.  H.  Leeds,  vol  U.) 

niere  may  be  difltenlties,  but  surely  not  insuperable 
ones  attending  tbe  scheme  here  proposed,  which  white  it 
would  provide  sufficiently  numerous  and  spaeious  gal- 
leries, that  would  lose  nothing  of  their  effect  by  being 
apprcAched  through  the  present  rooms,  wouTd  be  re- 
commended hy  economy,  because  all  syich  additional 
buildings  would  be  entirely  shut  out  from  view  externally, 
and  therefore  require  no  finish  or  renrd  to  design  on 
their  outside.  Tbe  .increase  of  space  so  obtained  would,  be- 
sides, be  double  what  is^above  stated,  since  that  refers  only 
to  tbe  upper  floor,  whereas  there  would  be  equal  additional 
extent  gained  beneath  it ;  which  might  be  appropriated  to 
a  gallery  of  modern  aoulpture.  there  beii^  nothing  of  the 
kind  at  the  British  Museum.  Such  a  plan  might  be  carried 
on  by  decrees,  a  single  room  or  gallery  on  eaoh  floor  being 
erected  as  it  should  become  necessary  to  do  so ;  and  some 
elassiflcatitm  as  to  schools,  and  also  subjeeto  and  siies, 
might  be  observed,  which,  if  not  of  much  importance  at 
present,  will  require  to  be  attended  to  when  the  collection 
shall  have  become  much  more  numerous.  There  would 
then  be  opportunity  for  introducing  in  such  new  galleries 
that  greater  attention  to  arehitectoral  splendour  anodeeora- 
tion  which  the  public  seem  to  demand ;  Tor  almost  every  one 
has  spoken  most  contemptuously  of  the  present  rooms,  not 
only  as  insuffiinent  in  size,  but  as  mean  in  appearance.  One 
writer  calls  them  *  little  poking  boxes,'  another  ('  Br.  and  For. 
Rev.')  says,  *  they  are  beneath  contempt :  they  display 
neither  grandeur  nor  style.*  Undoubtedly  not  hut  then 
neither  does  anything  of  the  sort  appear  to  have  been  con- 
templated; and,  at  all  events,  tbe  architect  is  not  to  be 
reproached  for  not  having  attempted  mora  than  he  was 
allowed  to  perform.  The  architecture  of  the  rooms  is  quite 
subordinate  almost  n^ative ;  then  is  nothine  whatever  in 
them  to  plnaa  as  moe  architecture,  nor  is  there  amthing 
whatever  to  olfend ;  while  the  principal  dgect  that  of  show- 
ing the  pictures,  has  been  satisfectorily  accomplished. 

The  exterior  of  the  building  has  been  criticised,  or  rather 
summarily  condemned,  with  equal  severity;  and  without 
any  allowance  being  made  for  the  difficulty  tiirown  in  the 
architect's  way  by  his  being  under  the  necessity  of  making 
use  of  the  columns  formerly  belonging  to  the  portico  of 
(Triton  House.  This  seems  to  have  cramped  his  design  l^ 
limiting  him  as  to  the  height  of  his  portico,  which  he  would 
else  most  prolKibly  have  rendered  a  far  more  imposing  and 
dignified  feature  by  employing  for  it  an  order  of  lar^r 
dimensions,  rising  above  the  general  height  of  the  elevation 
as  in  the  fefade  of  the  London  University  College ;  and 
had  he  done  scbestovrii^on  that  order  arii^er  entablature 
than  on  the  r«st  together  with  a  rather  loftier  pediment 
enriched  irith  sculpture,  and  with  statues  on  its  acroteria, 
the  dome,  which  is  more  of  a  blemish  than  an  ornament  in 
the  design,  might  have  been  dispensed  with,  as  iba  osntre 
would  have  been  sufficiently  and  more  effectively  distin- 
guished, by  its  greater  loftiness,  without  it.  The  entire 
extent  of  front  is  460  feet  but  this  length  is  too  much 
broken  up  into  separate  parts,  and  more  so  than  would  else 
pnbab^  have  bem  done,  it  i_ 
to  set  hack  the  atremities  hTdbler  Hxit  the  east 
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buildine  should  not  at  all  intercept  the  view  of  the  portico 
of  Sl  Murtin'i  from  Pall-Mall  Eait;  whereat  had  he  been 
allowed  to  bring  thoie  pwU  as  forward  as  the  background 
of  his  nxtieo,  verjr  much  more  space  would  have  been 
obtained  intemalljr,  and  the  end  facing  the  church,  which 
is  now  a  tery  narrow  and  inaignificant-looking  bit,  would 
have  been  considerably  alimented.  It  is  to  be  regretted, 
too,  that  the  small  windows  at  the  sides  of  the  entrances  to 
the  two  thoroughfareB  were  not  got  rid  off,  by  being  turned 
towards  those  passages ;  and  perhaps  a  little  more  study 
and  contrivance  wo\Ud  have  enabled  the  architect  to  dis- 
pense with  those  in  that  division  of  the  &i^e  from  which 
the  portico  projects,  and  where  they  sadly  out  up  that  mass. 
At  all  events,  there  would  have  been  no  difl&culty  whatever 
in  entirely  concealing  the  windows  in  the  basement  story, 
by  merely  continuing  the  podium  as  a  low  screen  before 
them,  with  breaks  forming  pedestals  for  statues  at  intervals. 
By  that  means  a  deAmnity  would  have  been  got  rid  ofE, 
the  ordinary  dweUk^house  look  attending  those  kitchen- 
windows  have  been  avoided,  and  an  air  of  nobleness  and  riebr 
Bess,  with  some  degree  of  novels  of  design  also,  have  been  im- 
parted to  the  -wiuAa  fe^ade.  It  is  true,  the  rooms  in  the  offices 
below  WQidd  not  have  commanded  the  view  they  now  do, 
yet  that  isa  very  minor  consideration,  and  ought  not  to  have 
been  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  its  being  done.  For^ 
tunately  however  for  such  improvement  it  is  even  now  not 
too  late,  since  it  may  be  carried  into  effect  at  any  time 
without  the  lightest  trouble  or  inconvenience.  So  also  may 
the  now  empty  niches  be  filled  with  statues ;  but  there  is 
no  hope  that  anything  will  ever  be  done  to  remedy  one  preva- 
lent and  very  serious  defect,  namely,  the  excessive  poverty 
of  the  whole  entablature,  which  renders  itnotonly  at  variance 
with  the  richness  of  the  columns,  but  insignificant  in  the 
general  e&ot,  whereas  even  some  little  exaggeration  with 
respect  to  the  depth  of  its  members  would  have  been  allow- 
ahle,  if  meroly  because  a  little  more  height  might  thus  have 
been  given.  Notwithstanding  these  and  other  defects,  some 
of  which  appear  to  have  been  forced  upon  tbe  architect,  there 
is  much  beauty  in  particular  parts,  especially  the  portico : 
but  for  further  criticism  on  the  buildmg  we  must  refer  to 
the  work  above  quoted,  where  elevations  and  plains  of  it  will 
also  be  found.  Plana  of  it  have  also  been  given  in  the 
'Companion  to  the  Almanac  for  1837,'  and  the  'Penny 
Magaxine,'  No.  299.  The  latter  publication  also  contains 
(Nob.  8,  12,  24,  and  47)  notices  of  some  of  tlie  principal 
pictures.  The  building  was  begun  in  1833  fnm  the  designs 
of  W. Wilkins.  R.A.  (died  August  31, 1839),  and  completed 
in  1837;  and  the  first  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy 
within  its  walls  took  place  in  1838. 

NATIONS,  LAW  OF.  [Law,  p.  361.] 

NATOXIA.  [AnATOLiA.] 

NATRIX,  Laurenti'a  name  a  genua  of  Cohdfridee,  a 
flunily  of  snidufe  destitute  of  poison-lhngs,  and  of  which  the 
common  aoak^  Natrix  tor^iata  of  Ray,  may  be  taken  as 
the  eiamjple. 

Oetunc  Character.— "BxaA  distinct,  oblong-ovate,  de- 
prosed,  oovered  with  scuta;  gajra  wide,  body  very  long, 
nearly  cylindrical,  slender,  scales  imbricated,  placed  in  lon- 
gitudinal series,  lanceolate,  generally  carinated,  abdominal 
shields  simple,  Mohed  at  the  manin,  candal  ^uelds  bise- 
riaL  (BelL) 


HMasadtaaorVatrlx.  Ho«lwwltomabm;  UlftemMov. 

The  Comrmn  or  Ringed  Snake  is  too  well  known  to  re- 
quire description :  the  female  is  larger  than  the  male.  Its 
SMid  consists  of  lizards,  young  birds,  birds*  ^gs,  mice,  and 
more  particularly  frogs.  The  latter  are  generally  captured 
by  one  of  tbe  hind  1^^  and  in  that  case  the  prey  is  swal- 


lowed alive,  and  with  the  lower  limbs  and  parts  foremost, 
the  head  still  continuing  in  its  proper  position,  and  disap- 
pearing last.  During  the  operation  of  deglutition  the  cries 
of  tbe  frog  are  vwy  distressing  and  we  have  delivered  more 
than  one  from  its  enemy— unwrly  perhaps,  in  consequence 
of  being  attracted  by  the  cnes  of  the  sufferer.  Hie  frog 
evidently  remains  alive  for  some  time  after  it  has  been 
swallowed,  in  the  course  of  which  the  jaws  are  dilated,  and. 
so  to  speak,  dislocated  in  order  to  allow  of  the  passage  of  tbe 
disproportioned  body  to  be  conveyed  into  the  stomach.  Mr. 
Bell,  who  gives  in  His  '  British  Reptiles'  a  very  accurate  and 
clear  account  of  the  manner  in  which  this  operation  is  per- 
formed and  the  dilatation  effected,  states  that  he  has  heard 
a  frog  distinctly  utter  its  peculiar  cry  several  minutes  after 
it  had  been  swallowed  by  the  snake.  Tbe  same  zoologist 
observes  that  the  frog  is  generally  taken  by  one  of  the 
hinder  extremities,  because  the  latter  is  most  frequently  in 
the  act  of  fleeing  ttom  its  pursuer  when  taken;  and  in  that 
caae^  the  pny,  according  to  his  experience,  is  swallowed  as 
we  have  above  described ;  but  be  adds,  that  if  the  tto^  be 
taken  by  the  middle  of  the  body,  the  snake  invariably  turns 
it  by  several  movements  of  the  jaws,  until  the  head  is 
directed  towards  the  throat  of  the  snake,  when  it  is  swal- 
lowed head-foremost  In  taking  lisards  or  birds,  the  snake, 
as  far  as  Mr.  BelFs  observation  ^oes,  always  swallows  them 
head  first.  Tbe  same  author  gives  a  curious  but  painful 
description  of  an  instance  where  two  snakes  had  seized  the 
same  wretched  frog,  which,  after  a  long  and  painful  stniggH 
and  some  fighting  between  the  snakes,  was  swallowea  by 
the  victor. 

When  the  skin  of  the  common  snake  has  been  just  cast, 
it  is  a  very  beautiful  serpent,  and  those  who  have  seen  it,  as 
we  have,  gracefully  swimmingwith  elevated  head  and  neck, 
and  with  the  sun  shining  on  its  '  enamelled  skin,'  as  it 
crossed  the  limpid  water  of  some  clear  stream  or  Uttle  lak^ 
will  acknowledge  its  el^;ance  and  beauty.  Mr.  Bell  has  the 
following  observations  upon  the  subjeot  of  this  change  of 
the  skin,  which,  as  some  misapprehension  has  existed  on  the 
subject,  we  proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers.  *  Snakes, 
like  most  other  reptilia,  wed  their  cuticle  or  outer  skin  at 
greater  or  less  intervals.  It  is  a  mistake  to  assign  a  parti- 
cular period  to  this  process ;  some  have  stated  it  to  occur 
once,  some  twice  in  the  summer;  but  I  have  found  it  to 
depend  upon  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  and  on  the 
state  of  health,  and  toe  more  or  less  frequent  feeding  of  tbe 
animal.  I  have  known  tbe  skin  shed  four  or  five  times 
during  the  year.  It  is  always  thrown  off  by  reversing  it ;  so 
that  the  transparent  covering  of  the  ey^  and  that  of  the 
scales  also,  are  always  found  iu  the  exuvis.  Previously  to 
this  curious  circumstance  taking  place,  the  whole  cuticle 
becomes  somewhat  opaque,  the  eyes  are  dim,  and  the  animal 
is  evidently  blind.  It  also  becomes  more  or  less  inactive, 
until  at  length,  when  the  skin  is  ready  to  be  remqved,  being 
everywhere  detached,  and  the  new  skin  perfectly  hard  un- 
derneath, the  animal  bursts  it  at  the  neck,  and  cxeepin^ 
through  some  dense  herbage,  or  low  brushwood,  leave*  it 
attached,  and  comes  forth  in  far  brighter  and  clearer 
colours  than  before.' 

White  and  others  have  remarked  an  offensive  power  in 
this  creature,  that  of  *  stinking  se  defondendo,'  as  White 
describes  it.  He  adds,  *  I  knew  a  gentleman  who  kept  a 
tame  snake,  which  was  in  its  person  as  sweet  as  any  animal 
while  in  good  humour  and  unalarmed ;  but  as  soon  as  a 
stranger  or  a  dog  or  cat  came  in,  it  fell  to  hissing  and  filled 
the  room  with  such  nauseous  effluvia  as  rendered  it  hardly ' 
supportable.'  But  this  offensive  odour,  which  is  expelled 
from  certain  glands,  is  not  emitted  in  self-defence  alooe.  It 
is  also  said  to  be  the  concomitant  of  sexual  exoitement. 

Reproduction. — OTiparous,asintherestofthegBnuB.  The 
eggs,  to  the  number  of  sixteen  or  twenty,  are  deposited  in  a 
connected  chain  in  some  dung-heap  or  warm  situation,  the 
connection  being  effected  by  a  glutinous  substance,  and 
there  left  till  the  heat  of  the  place  or  of  tbe  sun  calls  the 
young  into  life.  In  the  museum  of  the  Royal  Ck>Uege  of 
Surgeons  {Physiological  Series,  No.  2708)  ia  a  preparation 
of  a  species  of  colulwr,  in  which  the  ova  in  the  ovaria  are  in 
an  advanced  slate  of  development ;  the  ovisac  nearest  tbe 
expanded  anterior  orifice  of  the  left  oviduct  is  near  the 
period  of  discharging  its  contained  ovum,  and  the  longitu- 
dinal line  is  discernible,  which  indicates  the  place  of  the 
future  rent  by  which  it  would  have  escaped.  The  cloaca  is 
laid  open;  a  bristle  is  placed  in.the  t^muutiMi  of  the 
rectum,  behind  whiiA  idii)gh¥d6^ifAdW  W^ilHr  fisHue 
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in  wbicb  the  oviducts  tonniaate,  and  the  bUobed  promi- 
nence on  which  the  ureters  open.  No.  841 7  (Ui  e  fl>  st  lUc*  - 
trationof  the  Ametabolian  subelasii  in  which  oopulattoa  is 
attended  with  intromission)  exhibits  the  poitenor  part  of 
the  bod^  of  the  Common  Snake  with,  the  ventral  integu- 
ments dissected  off  from  the  abdomen  and  tail,  to  show  the 
testes  and  two  penes  in  situ.  The  testes  are  small,  slightly 
comi)re8sed,  oblong  bodies,  situated  anterior  to  the  kidneys, 
the  right  about  an  inch  in  advance  of  the  left,  corresponding 
to  the  difference  in  the  relative  position  of  the  kidneys ;  the 
penes,  which  consist  almost  wholly  of  a  pneputium  or  inver- 
tible  sheath,  and  a  small  gtans,  are  retracted  within  their 
subcaudal  cells;  bristles  are  inserted  into  the  outlets  of 
these  receptacles,  and  pass  into  the  cavities  of  the  inverted 
prteputia.  The  muscles  which  retract  the  penes  and  invert 
the  sheaths  are  exposed  as  they  pass  backwards  to  their 
origins  from  the  inferior  spines  m  um  cau^l  vwtebra.  No. 
24]  8  exhibits  the  termination  of  the  abdomen  and  tail  of  a 
large  Coluber^  also  prepared  to  show  the  male  sexnal  organs. 
(Co/oA^gue,  vol.  iv.) 

Habits^  1^.— Tho  common  snake  commences  its  hyber- 
nation in  some  warm  hedge,  under,  the  root  of  a  tree,  or 
other  sheltered  situation,  about  the  end  of  autumn ;  and 
tlien  they  coil  themselves  up,  sometimes  in  numbers,  till 
the  spring  again  brings  them  fbrth.  Many  instances  of 
tame  snakes  have  been  recorded,  and  more  than  one  has 
come  under  our  immediate  observation.  Mr.  Bell  gives  the 
following  account,  showing  that  these  snakes  may  be  made 
to  distinguish  those  who  caress  and  feed  them.  'I  had  one 
many  years  since,  which  knew  me  from  all  other  persons ; 
and  when  let  out  of  his  box  would  immediately  come  to  me, 
and  crawl  under  the  sleeve  of  my  coat,  irtiere  he  was  fond 
of  lying  perfectly  still,  and  enjoying  the  vannth.  He  was 
accustomed  to  come  to  m^band  for  a  draught  of  milk  everr 
morning  at  breakfast,  which  he  always  did  of  his  own  accord, 
but  he  would  fly  from  strangers  and  hiss  if  they  meddled 
with  bim.* 

•  The  following  are  the  synonyms  collected  by  the  last- 
mentioned  author :  —  Natrix  torquata,  Ray,  Fleming, 
Jenyns,  Bonaparte.  Coluber  Natrix,  lAnn.,  Snaw,  Daudin, 
Turton.  Coluber  torquatus,  Lacipdde ;  Natrix  vuJ^artM, 
JLaurenti.  Tropidonntus  Natrix,  Kuhl,  Qray.  Rtnged 
Snake,  Pennant.  Couleuvre  A  Collier,  Lac^pdde.  It  is  the 
Ringelnatt«r  of  the  Germans,  and  Twnt-Orm,  Snok,  and 
Ring-Otm  tS  the  Fauna  Suedca, 

T%e  editor  of  the  last  edition  of  Pennant's  *  British  Zoo- 
logy,' the  Rev.  L  Jenyns,  and  Mr.  Bell,  are  ell  of  opinion 
that  the  Dunifiiee^re  Snake  of  Sowerby^  *  BriUsh  Miscel- 
lany' is  probably  an  immature  variety  of  this  species.  The 
editor  of  Pennant  seems  however  to  be  in  doubt  whether  it 
is  the  young  of  the  Aberdeen  Snake,  Anguie  Eryx,  or  of  the 
Natrix  here  treated  of.  But  thete  ean,  we  apprehend,  be 
hardly  any  donbt  that  the  Dumfriesshire  Soakeislbe  young 
of  Natrix  torquata.  The  Aberdeen  Snake  is  nothing  more 
than  the  Sloa-worm  or  Blind-worm.  [Blind-woru.] 

Geographical  Distribution. — Europe,  'from  Scotland 
and  the  corresponding  latitude  of  the  Continent,  to  Italy  and 
Sicily.'  (Bell.) 

With  reference  to  the  alleged  inability  of  reptiles  to  live 
in  Irdand,  Mr.  Belt  says,  'I  have  already  mentioned  the 
existence  of  Jjoenia  agili*  there,  and  with  mpect  to  the 

{resent  species,  the  following  is  the  result  of  my  inquiries, 
t  would  appear  not  only  that  the  common  Snake  is  not 
indigenous  to  Ireland,  but  that  several  attempts  to  introduce 
it  have  totally  Auled.  Mr.  Ball  some  time  since  informed 
me  of  some  trials  of  this  kind.*  Mr.  Bell  then  prints  the 
following  letter  from  Mr.  Thompson^  which  he  had  recently 
received,  and  which,  as  Mr-  Bell  olnerves,  gives  a  very  de- 
tailed and  dear  account  of  the  actual  facts. 

'In  this  order  iOphidia)  there  is  not  now,  nor,  I  believe, 
ever  vras  there,  any  species  indigenons  to  Ireland.  In  the 
Edinburgh  **  New  Philosophical  Journal,'*  for  April,  1835, 
it  is  remarked :  "  We  nave  learned  fcom  good  authority  that 
a  reoeut  importation  of  snakes  has  been  made  into  Ireland, 
and  that  at  present  they  are  multiplying  rapidly  within  a 
few  miles  of  the  tomb  of  St.  Patrick.  1  never,'  proceeds 
Mr.  Thompson,  'heard  of  this  oircumstanoe  nntil  it  was 
published,  and  subsequenfly  endeavmired  to  ascertain  its 
truth,  bv  mquiring  of  the  persons  about  Downpatrick 
(where  the  tomb  of  St.  Patrick  is)  who  are  best  acquainted 
with  these  subjects,  not  one  of  whom  had  ever  heard  of 
muBke»  being  in  the  neighbourhood.  Recollecting  that 
about  the  year  1631,  a  snake  (Nairix  torquata),  immfr* 
P.  G,  No.  990. 


diately  aft«r  being  killed  at  Milecross,  was  brought  by  some 
iiuioitiypDuple  m  great  consternation  to  my  friena  Dr.  J. 
1a  Drummond,  I  thought  this  might  be  one  of  those  alluded 
to ;  vaA  re«ntly  made  inquiry  of  James  Qealand.  Bsq.  of 
Ruth  Gael  Hovse  (county  Down),  twenty-five  miles  distant 
in  a  direct  line  from  Down|mtrick,  respecting  snakes  said 
to  hcLve  been  turned  out  by  him.  I  was  fiivoured  by  that 
gentleman  with  the  following  satisiactory  reply  : — **  The  re- 
port of  my  having  introduced  snakes  into  this  country  is 
correct.  Being  curious  to  ascertain  whether  the  climate  of 
Ireland  was  destructive  to  that  class  of  reptiles,  about  six 
years  ago  I  purchased  half  a  dozen  of  them  in  Covent  Glar* 
den  market  in  London  ;  they  had  been  taken  some  time, 
and  were  quite  tame  and  ^miliar.  I  turned  them  out  in 
my  garden ;  they  immediatelv  rambled  away ;  one  of  them 
was  killed  at  Milecross,*' — tliat  alluded  to  as  having  been 
brought  to  Dr.  Drummond.—^'  three  miles  distant,  in  about 
a  we»  after  its  libvation ;  and  three  others  were  shortly 
afterwards  killed  within  that  distance  of  the  place  where 
they  were  turned  out;  aitd  it  is  highly  probable  that  the 
remaining  two  met  with  a  similar  fete,  ailing  victims  to  a 
reward  which  it  appears  was  offered  for  their  destruction.*" 
To  this  Mr.  Bell  adds,  that  it  certainly  does  not  appear 
that  the  fetlure  of  these  attempts  to  introduce  snakes  into 
Ireland  is  to  be  attributed  to  anything  connected  with  the 
climate,  or  other  local  circumstances,  but  rather  to  the  pre  - 
judiceaof  the  inhabitants;  nor  is  there  reason  to  believe 
that  their  absence  from  Ireland  is  Other  than  purely  acci 
dental.   (British  Reptiles.) 


Kairix  toiquata:  Cominan  or  Rloxad  Siulke. 

NATROLITE.  [Mesotype.] 
NATRON,  native  sesquiearbonate  of  soda.  [Sodium.] 
NATRON  LAKES  are  in  a  valley  in  the  western  desert 
which  borders  upon  Lower  Egypt  running  south-east  and 
Dortb-west  between  the  calcareous  rit^  that  skirts  the  wes- 
tern ed^e  of  the  Delta  and  another  parallel  range  which 
divides  it  from  the  Bahr-bbla-ma.  The  Natron  v^ey  con- 
tains sixlakes,  remarkable  forthegreatquantity  of  salt  which 
they  produce.  The  orystallizations  are  both  of  muriate  oi 
som,  or  common  salt,  and  of  carbonate  of  soda,  otlled  natron 
or  trona.  The  lakes  are  ranged  in  succession  along  the  length 
of  the  valley,  being  separated  from  each  other  by  barren 
sands ;  the  whole  occupy  a  length  of  about  sixteen  miles. 
The  sixe  of  the  respective  lakes  varies  according  to  the 
season,  and  they  are  veryshallow ;  the  bottom  is  muddy,  of 
mixed  sand  and  clay.  The  lakes  are  supplied  by  water, 
which  ooies  out  of  the  banks,  chiefly  on  the  side  which  is 
towards  the  Nile.  It  appears  that  the  water  flows  abun- 
dantly when  the  Nile  is  high,  and  decreases  with  its  decrease, 
until  some  of  the  lakes  become  quite  dry.  The  banks  o. 
the  lakes  below  the  springs  are  covered  with  crystallizations. 
The  natron  is  collected  once  a  year,  and  is  used  both  in 
Egypt  and  Syria,  as  also  in  Europe,  for  manufacturing  glass 
and  soap,  and  for  bleaching  linen. 

There  are  three  or  four  convents  in  the  valley  of  the 
Natron  lakes;  their  foundation  is  said  to  date  from  the 
fourth  century  of  our  ena;  they  are  inhabited  by  Copt  and 
Syrian  monks,  who  are  very  poor  and  very  ignorant.  ITie 
valley  itself  m  a  barren  desert 
(Andieoay.  Mimoire  eur  to,  W^<^li^^R&'f%> 
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ANATTBH-JACX.^  or  NATTBR^ACK  TOAD.  t\» 
Engliih  name  for  the  Bt^o  Calamtta  of  Laurenti.  Ita 
colour  U  light-yellovish  inclmiDg  to  brown  and  clouded  with 
dull  <dive ;  but  its  most  distinguishing  mark  is  the  bright- 
yellow  line  running  along  the  middle  of  the  back.  The 
warts  or  glands  on  the  bodjr  and  the  larae  glands  behind  the 
head  are  reddish ;  the  under  parts  ydlowisfa  spotted  with 
black,  and  the  legs  banded  with  black. 

Sir  Joseph  Banks  was  the  first  who  drew  Pennant's  atten- 
tion to  it  as  a  British  species :  and  the  latter  notices  it  as 
frequenting  dry  and  sandy  places,  and  as  having  been  found 
on  Putney  Common  aud  auo  near  Revesby  Abbey  in  Lin- 
colnshire. Hie  Rev.  L,  Jenyns  records  it  as  occurring  in 
plenty  on  many  of  the  heaths  about  London,  as  well  as  on 
&idungay  Heath  in  Cambridgeshire,  and  in  two  or  three 
localities  in  Norfolk.  Hr.  Bell  (BriUth  RepHles)  states 
that  he  has  found  them  in  considerable  numbers  near  ponds 
and  ditehes  not  far  from  Deptford,  where  they  appeared  to 
have  congregated  for  the  purpose  of  breeding.  He  observes 
that  Dr.  Fleming  was  not  apparently  aware  of  its  beiue 
an  inhabitant  of  Scotland,  but  Sir  vf.  Jardine  informed 
Mr.  Bell  that  it  is  *  taken  in  a  marsh  on  the  coasts  of  the 
Solway  Frith,  almost  brackish  (certainly  so  in  winter),  and 
within  a  hundred  yards  of  spring-tide  high-water  mark.  It 
lies,'  continues  Sir  William,  *  between  the  village  of  Carse 
and  Saturness  (Southerness)  Point,  where  I  have  found  them 
for  six  or  seven  miles  along  the  coast  They  are  very  abun- 
dant.* The  specimens  sent  to  Mr.  Bell  by  Sir  W.  Jardine 
wore  in  every  respect  the  same  as  those  found  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London.  We  lon^  ago  saw  them  frequently  at 
Hillingdon  near  Uxbridge  (Middlesex). 

Pennant  well  descnbes  the  movements  of  the  Natter- 
jack. *  It  never  leaps,  neither  does  it  crawl  with  tbe  slow 
pace  of  a  toad,  but  its  motion  is  more  like  running.'  He 
says  tbat  its  deep  and  hollow  voice  is  heard  to  a  great  dis- 
tance. Mr.  Jenyns  states  that  it  spawns  later  in  the  season 
than  tbe  comoun  toad.   Mr.  Bell  gives  the  foUowiog  di- 


mensions:— 


Total  length  . 
Length  of  fore  leg  . 
Length  of  hinder  leg 


Incbai.  UdM. 

2  8 
1  3 

3  2 


NATURAI4  a  musioal  cfaaracteri  thus  formed — 


the  use  of  which  is,  to  make  a  sharpened  note  a  semitone 
lower,  and  a  flattened  note  a  semitone  higher:  or,  in  other 
words,  it  brings  into  tbe  scale  of  the  natund  key  of  c  any 
note  which  had  been  made  sharp  or  flat  But  it  must  be 
observed,  that  the  power  of  this  character  does  not  extend 
beyond  the  bar  in  which  it  apneara,  except  where  a  lasting 
change  of  key  is  intended,  in  wnich  case  each  natural  placed 
at  the  clef  removes  a  corresponding  sharp  or  flat  perma- 
nently, or  until  such  sharp  or  flat  ^11  be  restored  m  like 
manner. 

NATURAL  ORDERS  OF  PLANTS.  In  classifying 
the  vegetable  kingdom  according  to  the  affinities  of  the  spe- 
cies, it  has  been  found  necessary  to  collect  together  into 
groups  such  genera  as  have  more  resemblance  to  each  other 
tUD  (her  hair*  to  anything  ebe,  and  to  tbtse  the  nuM  of 


natural  orders  bu  bean  given.  Thoy  ooutitut*  \hm  toon 
Ration  of  all  arrangemoitB,  and  are  wholly  independent  of 
the  peculiar  views  which  different  writers  have  taken  of  tb« 
manner  in  which  the  vwetable  kingdom  should  be  olher- 
wise  classified ;  thus,  whue  one  author  advocates  tbe  pro- 
priety of  arranging  £x<^ns  by  the  modifications  of  their 
corolla,  another  by  the  msertion  of  their  stamens,  a  third 
by  what  is  supposed  to  be  the  progressive  order  of  their  de- 
velopment, and  so  on,  the  result  of  each  of  which  methodi 
is  a  different  sequence  of  matter,  the  natural  orders  them- 
selves remain  unchanged.  This  being  so,  the  study  of  their 
true  limitation,  and  of  the  characteraoy  which  they  are  es- 
sentially distinguished*  constitutes  for  the  most  impor^ 
ant  Inravch  of  systematical  botany,  and  accordingly  we  find 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  natural  orders  yet  founded 
are  admitted  without  much  difforenoe  of  opinion.  It  must 
be  obvious  also  to  any  one  at  all  acquainted  with  sndi 
subjects,  tbat  in  many  cases  there  is  in  foct  no  room  for  dis- 
cussion; asintheApiaceous,  Asteraceous,andBkaasicaceous 
orders,  or  in  Grasses,  Sedges,  and  Orchidaces. 

It  is  however  sufficienuy  singular,  that  notwithstanding 
the  general  accordance  of  opinion  that  may  be  said  to  exist 
upon  this  subject  in  tbe  majority  of  cases,  no  one  shoukl,  as 
yet.  have  undertaken  to  prove  what  are  really  the  essentisl 
characters  by  which  natural  orders  ought  to  be  distii^uished, 
and  what  are  unimportant  or  inapplicable  to  the  limittiion 
of  such  groups.  In  the  absence  of  a  aetUement  of  this 
point,  all  that  has  ;pet  been  effected  is,  in  its  very  nature^ 
arbitrary  and  nnsanafactory,  notwithstanding  that  it  does 
appear  to  be.  to  a  great  extent,  right ;  and  there  is  an  in- 
consistency and  want  of  harmony  in  the  different  divisions 
of  the  natural  ^tem,  which  is  most  perplexing  to  tbe  stD> 
dent  Up  to  the  present  time  botanists  have  occupied 
themselves  much  more  with  searching  for  differences  by 
which  genera  may  be  divided,  than  for  resemblances  by 
which  they  may  be  combined,  a  state  of  things  which  has 
]f>roved  advantageous  to  the  science  of  botanical  claKifica- 
lion  in  its  infancy,  but  which,  if  not  OQrreoted,  will  prevent  ■ 
ita  ever  attaining  maturity. 

It  is  probable  that  such  characters  as  the  numbn  of  parts, 
the  regularity  or  irregularity  of  flowers,  the  insertion  of  sta- 
mens, direction  of  ovules,  and  the  presence  or  absence  of  par 
ticulai  ogans,  all  which  are  at  present  considered  of  great 
importance,  are  so  far  from  serving  to  separate  plants  into 
different  orders,  that  they  may  be  mete  indwatioiis  of  a  peeo- 
liar  stateof  development  in  plants  of  tber same  order.  Such 
orders  as  Myrtaceie  and  On^raceiB  serve  to  ^aoe  this  in  a 
strikin^point  of  view.  InMyrtaoese  thestamens  vary  from  an 
indefinite  number  in  Mvrtus  to  only  5  in  the  genus  Beeckea: 
and  from  being  polyadelphous  in  Calothamnu^  to  being 
distinct  in  Myrtus  itself;  the  flowers  are  polypetalcus  in 
Myrtus,  and  apetalous  in  Eucalyptus ;  regular  in  the  mass 
of  the  order,  but  irregular  in  Lecythis  and  its  alUea  ;  tbe 
ovary  is  many-celled  and  many-seeded  in  Leptospermum, 
and  one-celled  with  two  seeds  in  Calytrix ;  altogether  inferior 
in  EugMiia,  &&,  and  superior  in  the  whole  of  the  Lepto- 
spermeous  division.  In  lnc«  maniwr  in  Onagraeen,  (Bdo- 
tbwa  has  8  stamens,  and  Hippuris  one  only ;  the  flowers 
are  poWpetalous  iu  the  mass  of  the  order,  but  apetalous  in 
some  Fuchsias ;  rejpilar  in  tbe  mass  of  the  order,  but  irre- 
gular in  Chamenerium ;  and  the  ovary  is  2-  or  4-oelled  in 
the  greater  number  of  genera,  but  1-celled  in  Traps,  and 
in  some  plants  referred  to  Haloragia.  So,  in  Uke  maniter. 
is  the  position  of  the  ovule  within  the  ovary  a  character 
hable  to  much  variation ;  for  instance,  among  Urticacea^  it 
is  erect  in  Urtica,  and  pendulous  in  Dorstenia  and  Humu- 
lus ;  among  Myrtacee,  it  is  erect  in  Vertioordia,  peltate  in 
Beaufortia;  and  among  Onagraoeie,  it  Is  peltate  in  Epilo- 
bium,  &c.,  erect  in  CSrctsa,  and  pendulous  in  Haloragia. 

We  oi^ht  therefore,  in  sound  philosophy,  to  disallow  all 
the  differences  just  enumerated,  as  aviulahle  for  the  dis> 
crimination  of  natural  orders,  and  yet  they  are  of  ooDstant 
employment  If  they  were  disallowed,  the  Hbet  would  be 
to  reduce  very  considerably  tbe  number  of  natural  orders, 
and  to  limit  tbe  remainder  in  a  more  positive  manner^  an 
advantage  of  no  little  moment  in  the  existing  state  of  sys- 
tematicai  botany,  in  as  much  as  it  would  tend  to  simplify 
the  distinctions  of  the  orders,  and  to  remove  tbe  numerous 
inconsistencies  whose  existence  it  is  at  present  impossible  to 
deny.  Many  pngudioes  would  be  violently  shoclwd,  but 
an  entir^y  new  light  would  be  thrown  upon  the  real 
nature  of  v^etable  affinities;  Corylaoem  would  be  brought 
into  the  vioim^  of  Cof^bf|Ma^  ^  ^^^^ 
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mmmt  Btgwitow  iwdd  be  tmoektBA  vith  UMMtem*- 
mh;  SolaiMOMe  moA  SerophoIamoMB,  GenuUaeei^Tropeo- 
lea,  and  Umdanthaeee,  would  be  mi|peotiT^yQoiM(di^ 
and  mmj  more  such  cbaages  might  be  expected. 

For  the  natinal  orders  dot  admitted  in  the  vritingi  of 
botaniiti  the  readflr  it  referred  to  Exogbns  and  Endo- 
axm  and  to  the  nameroiu  namos  of  ordeni  introduced 
in  their  places  in  the  alphabetical  arrangement  of  this 
■work. 

NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY.  [PHYsici.] 
NATURAUZATION.  [Alibn;  Dbniziw.] 
NATURK.  LAW  OF.  [Law.  p.  361.] 
NAUCLBltUS.  [Falcoioimb,  toL  p.  186.] 
NAUDK',  GABRIEL,  bom  at  Paris  in  the  y«ar  1600. 
dinlaifed  at  an  eariy  age  a  mat  aptitude  for  jdiilologieal 
ana  critical  studies.  In  162^3  he  studied  medidue,  but  it 
was  not  till  several  years  later  that  he  took  his  doctor's 
degree  in  that  science  at  Padua.  In  1624  be  made  his  first 
journey  into  Italy,  and  on  bis  return  to  Paris  be  published 
nis  work, '  Apologie  pour  les  grandes  Penoniisgea  fitnsse- 
ment  aecus^  de  Magie,'  1635.  In  1631  he  accompauied 
the  papal  nuncio  Cardinal  de'  Bagni  on  his  return  to  Rome, 
and  was  appointed  hia  librarian.  While  be  was  at  Rome 
the  controversy  coucerning  the  antborahtp  of  the  book  'De 
Imitatione  Christi '  began.  [Kbmpis,  Thohas  a.]  The  Be- 
nedictines claimed  the  authorship  for  one  of  their  order, 
John  Gersen,  abbot  of  Vereelli ;  whilst  the  regular  canons 
of  8l  Ofio^vigve  claimed  it  for  Thomas  &  Kempis.  Naud6, 
being  in  Italy,  was  requested  to  eaamine  sevetal  MSS.  of 
the  work  in  question.  His  report  was  nnlhvonrable  to  the 
<daims  of  the  Benedictines,  who  were  mneh  inoensed  against 
him,  and  accused  him  of  bad  ftiilh.  The  afbir  than  came 
before  the  courts  in  Uie  shape  of  a  charge  <^  d^matton ; 
the  suit  lasted  for  years,  and  was  at  last  compromised.  In 
1640  Cardinal  de'  Bagni  died,  and  Naud£,  aner  remaining 
some  time  with  Cardinal  Barberini.  the  nephew  of  the 
reigning  pope  Urban  VIII.,  was  recalled  to  JEwis  in  1642, 
and  appointed  librarian  to  Cardinal  Maxarin.  In  this  capa- 
city he  travelled  through  several  parts  of  Europe  to  collect 
books  and  MSS.  to  enrich  hia  patron's  library,  which  was 
afterwardt  sold  according  to  a  sentence  of  the  parliament  of 
Paris,  during  the  civil  war  of  La  Fronde,  to  the  great  sorrow 
of  Nandj,  who  attempted  to  prevent  what  be  considered  an 
act  of  barbarism,  *  Avis  &  Nosseinieurs  dn  Parlement  aor 
la VeatodelaBibltothfauedn Cardinal Ha«arin/1652.  On 
TBceiTing  an  invitation  from  queen  Christina  oi  Sweden,  to 
be  her  lilnrariaD,  Naud£  wmt  to  Stockholm  inl65S.  where  be 
ms  very  Wl  reoeived.  The  climate  of  Sweden  not  agreeing 
with  his  health,  he  set  out  to  return  to  Paris,  but  died  on  his 

w^,atAbbeTtUe,inJuly>lfi^  ^ 

Naudi  wioto  nununus  works  in  Fnnch  and  Latin,  a 
eatakgne  of  which  is  annexed  to  the  *Naiidmana,  ou  Sin- 
eularitte  remarquables  prises  des  Conversations  de  M. 
Plaud6,*  1701  and  1703 ;  the  latter  edition  is  by  BaySr  His 
principal  works  are — 1,  *  Instruction  la  France-  sur  la 
Verite  de  I'Histoire  des  Freres  de  la  Rose  Croix,*  1623,  in 
which  he  shows  the  absurdity  of  the  wonderful  stories  con- 
cerning the  Roaioruoiana,  which  had  begun  in  Grermany, 
and  were  then  spreading  into  France.  2,  *  Bibliographia 
PoUtica,*  being  a  list  of  tbe  principal  writers  upon  pcditics, 
with  his  own  remarks.  3. '  Avis  pour  dresser  une  Biblio- 
tb^ue.*  1687.  4,  *  Additions  i  I'Mistoire  de  Louis'XI..* 
1 630.  5, '  De  Studio  Militari  Syntagma.*  6, '  Jugement  de 
toot  ee  qni  a  HA  imi^im^  centre  le  Cardinal  Maxarin,'  4to., 
I6&0.  7* '  La  Ifarfor^  on  discount  centre  lea  Libelles.*  8, 
*  Consid^tions  politiques  aor  tea  Coups  d'Etat,*  Rome,1639. 
Naud£  says  that  he  wrote  this  work  at  the  request  of  and 
for  the  private  perusal  of  his  patron  Cardinal  de'  Bagni,  who 
hoirever  for  his  own  convenience  had  twelve  copies  of  it 
printed.  Tbe  work  was  afterwards  reprinted  in  Holland  in 
1667,  and  again  In  1673,  with  oomments  by  way  of  refuta- 
tion, by  UDJI.  (Ltmis  Dnmaz).  The  principles  broached 
in  this  book  are  of  a  similar  nature  with  those  of  the  '  Prin- 
cipe '  of  Machiavelli.  Among  oAer  things  Naud6  (in  ch. 
iii)  apiHToves  of  tb»  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  not  on  re- 
ligions bat  on  political  grounds,  considering  the  H  uguenots 
«B  obstinBtei  rebels,  ana  a^  that  the  owoquy  which  has 
been  thrown  apon  it  is,  *  heoania  it  was  done  only  by  half ; 
fer  had  all  the  MnticB  in  France  beoi  cut  off.  the  counUy 
vonld  afterwafds  have  enjoyed  pMfcot  tranquillity.' 

Nandi  was  a  man  of  iifaproaohable  morals,  of  great 
«aniinff,  bat  sdf-o^monated  and  somewhat  paiadoxicaL 
Father  Jaeoh,  in  his  *  Chbnelia  NandiBi  Tnante'  KM.  has 


Golleeted  all  the  enli^lai  and  epitaphs  thit  bare  been 

wrrtton  in  bis  honour. 
NAUMA'CHIA,  the  lopweontation  of  a  sea-fight  among 

the  Romans,  which  was  sometimes  performed  in  the 
Greus  Maximus  or  amphitheatre,  water  being  introduced 
sufficient  to  float  ships,  but  more  frequently  in  places  made 
eapeoialty  for  the  purpose,  which  were  called  Naumaehim. 
Julius  CsBtar  appears  to  have  been  the  first  who  gave  a 
representation  of  a  sea-fight  on  an  extensive  scale.  He  dug 
a  lake  in  tbe  Campus  Martina  for  tbe  purpose,  which  how- 
ever was  filled  up  in  bis  life-time  (Dion  Cass.,  xl.  23; 
Suet.,  Jul.,  c  39,  with  Casatibon's  note,  and  c.  43).  Au- 
gustus also  dug  a  lake  near  the  Tiber  for  the  same  pur 
poae,  which  was  afterwards  turned  into  a  perk  or  plan- 
tation i'nemiui*  Suet,  Oet^  4S;  Tw^  Aim.,  xii.  £6/. 
Another  lake  was  dug  in  the  Cam'pus  Hakius  by  Caligula 
(Dion  Cass.,  lix.  10) ;  but  Claudius  exhibited  a  naamaohia 
on  the  lake  Fucinua,  now  Celano.  (Suet.,  ChauL,  21 ;  Dion, 
Ix.  33 ;  Tac,  Ann.,  xii.  66.)  The  old  naumadiia(()«/u«  noK- 
maehia),  in  which  Titus  ia  said  by  Suetonius  {Tit.,  7)  to 
have  exhibited  a  sea-fight,  baa  occasioned  some  diqiutc 
among  tbe  learned ;  some  understanding  it  to  he  the  Circus 
Maximus,  and  others  the  lake  dug  by  order  of  Augustus 
(Emesti  on  Suet,  Tib.,  72).  Domitian  appeara  to  have  been 
the  first  who  erected  a  building  of  stone  around  these  artifi- 
cial lakes  (Suet.,  Dom.,  4, 6).  Previous  to  bis  time  tiie 
apectatora  appear  to  have  sat  upon  wooden  benches,  wbicli 
might  be  easily  made  to  rise  gradually  above  one  auother 
witn  the  earth  which  had  been  dug  out  of  the  artifidal 
lake.  In  later  times  tbe  naumacbite  were  usually  sur- 
rounded with  bufidings  like  the  amphitheatre  or  circus. 

The  ^upa  whi^  w«e  enc|aged  in  these  sea-fights  were 
divided  into  two  parties,  whum  were  called  respectively  by 
the  names  of  different  maritime  nations,  as  tbe  Tyrian  and 
Egyptian  fleets  (SueL,  JuL,  39),  the  Sicilian  and  Rbodian 
(Suet,  Claud.,  21),  &c.  The  combatanta,  who  were  called 
Naumacbiarii  (Suet,  Claud.,  21),  were  usually  composed  of 
captives  or  criminals,  who  fought  to  death,  unless  saved  by 
the  clemency  of  the  emperor.  These  sea-fights  were  said 
to  have  been'exhibited  on  such  a  scale  of  magnificence  ant) 
splendour  as  almost  to  surpass  our  belief.  In  the  naumacbia 
exhibited  by  Nero  there  were  searmonsters  swimming  about 
in  the  artificial  lake  (Suet,  Nero,  12),  and  CJlaudius  caused  a 
Triton,  made  of  aQver,  to  be  placed  in  the  middle  of  thu 
lake  Faeinus  who  ms  made,  by  machinery,  to  give  the 
signal  for  attack  with  a  trumpet  (Suet..  Claud.,  ill.)  In 
Domitian^B  naumacfaia  the  number  of  ships  engaged  wwi 
almost  equal  to  two  real  fleets  ^Mvne  jutta  clastet.  Suet, 
Dom.,  4) ;  and  in  the  searflgfat  on  the  lake  Fucinus,  there 
are  said  to  have  been  no  fewer  than  19,000  comlAtants. 
(Tac  Anru,  xiL  56.) 

NAUHBURGv  on  tbe  Saale,  a  very  considerable  town  of 
Prussian  Saxony,  in  the  government  of  Merseburg,  is  situ- 
ated in  51'  9'  N.  lat  and  11°  40'  E.  long.,  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  tiie  junction  of  tbe  Unstrutt  with  the  Saale.  It 
consists  of  the  town  itself,  the  liberties,  and  three  suburba. 
There  are  several  remarkable  buildings  in  this  city,  espe- 
cially the  churches.  The  cathedral  (in  the  liberties), 
founded  in  1026,  is  an  interesting  specimen  of  old  Ger- 
man architecture;  its  aptient  montmaents,  altars,  statuen. 
carved  worl^  paintings,  are  well  worthy  of  observation. 
Connected  with  the  cathedral  arerresidenees  of  the  canons. 
The  ehureb  of  St  Wendel  (which  has .  a  celebrated  organ, 
and  many  fine  paintings,  one  of  which  is  by  L.  Cranach, 
*  Christ  blessing  the  little  Children ')  and  the  church  of  St. 
Maurice,  with  the  monument  of  bishop  Richwins,  are 
likewise  interesting.  Among  the  other  public  buildings, 
the  jmncipal  are  the  court  of  justice,  the  town-hall,  thn 
Brmnasinm-  (or  cathedral  school),  and  tbe  city  school. 
Besides  the  above,  there  are  two  churches,  two  orphan 
houses,  six  hospitdlSk  and  several  schools. 

Naumboi^  is  the  seat  of  tbe  chapter,  of  the  supreme 
tribunal  for  the  governments  of  Merseburg  and  Erfurt,  of 
several  supreme  courts  of  justice,  a  tribunal  of  com- 
merce, &C.  Naumburg  is  a  very  thriving  town :  the  inha- 
bitant, now  above  12,000,  carry  on  manu&ctures  of 
wooUetu,  linen,  stockings,  gloves,  and  leather;  stardi, 
whitA'lead.  soap,  vitrii^  aquafbrtis,  vin^ar,  beer,  and 
brandy  are  nude  both  ix  the  consumption  of  the  surround- 
ing eoaataj  and  fiir  expwtation  to  foreign  parts.  Wine 
produced  in  the  viciniw  is  a  nnsideraUe  article  of  trade ; 
tbe  red  is  better  than  toe  whiter  and  is  oAsMold  as  &pneh. 
Hun  an  a  fewhomas  tbate«^ffl^««7VxS«fdi^lM@ga 
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n  wool.  There  are  two  annual  fiurg,  one  in  June^  inftt> 
tutedin  1514,  b;  the  emperor  Maximilian  I.;  the  other,  in 
December,  instituted  in  1818,  by  the  king  of  Prussia. 
These,  and  three  other  annual  cattle  and  borse  fairs,  con- 
tribute greatly  to  the  prosperity  of  the  town.  An  intwest- 
ing  ceremony,  called  the  Kinder&st  (t.0.  the  children's 
Ate),  is  annusdly  celebrated  in  commemoration  of  an  attack 
made  on  the  town  on  the  28th  of  July,  1482,  by  the  Hus- 
•ites  under  Protiopius.  On  that  day,  by  the  advice  of  a 
atinn  named  Wolt  >U  the  ohildten,  dressed  in  shrouds, 
each  carrying  a  lemon  and  a  green  bongh,  went  out  of  the 
city  to  beg  mercy  for  their  parents  and  for  the  city.  Froeo- 
pios,  who  had  threatened  utterly  to  destroy  the  town  and 
the  inhabitants,  because  the  late  bishop  had  voted  at  the 
S|ynod  of  Kostnitz  for  the  death  of  Joha  Huss,  was  so 
affected  that  he  raised  the  siege.  Though  the  memory  of 
this  erent  has  been  handed  down  for  above  300  years,  some 
modem  historians  have  doubted  the  fact.  On  the  5th  of 
November,  1632,  the  great  Gustavus  Adolphua  here  took 
his  final  leave  of  bis  qneeo  before  the  battle  of  Liitzen. 

(MiiUer,  Handbuch;  also  local  descriptions  by  Lepsius, 
1822;  andKmtsch,  1827.) 

NAUPACTUS.  [LocRisO 
.  NAU'PLIA.   [Napoli  di  Romania.] 

NAU'FLIUS.  [Branchiopoda.  vol.  v.,  p.  340.] 

NAU'TIUD.fi,  or  NAUTELA'CBA,  according  to  La- 
mank,  Ae  rixth  fiimily  of  his  P^ythcdcanoiu  CepHaiopoda, 
consisting  of  the  genera  Diteorbite*,  Sidarolitet,  Polytto- 
msUa,  Portieiatu,  NvmmuHtet,  and  Nautiba.  To  these 
Ur.  G.  B.  Sowerby,  jun.  adds  iStnw^ot  and  Bndosipho- 
rntet.  In  the  system  of  H.  de  Biainville  it  is  the  fifth 
ftmily  of  his  Ihtythalamaciia,  and  comprises  the  genera 
Orbulitet,  Nautilus,  Potpgtomella,  and  Lentictdina. 

NAU'TILUS,  a  genus  of  cephalopoda  with  polythalamous 
or  chambered  shells,  established  by  Ijnneeus,  who  gave  the 
ibllowing  as  the  generic  character :  '  Animal  (*  Humph. 
Mus.,'  1. 1 7,  f.  D)  Testa  univalvts,  isthmis  perforatis  conca- 
merata,  polythalamia.'   And  he  divided  the  genus  into 

Sinral  rounded. 
In  which  section  he  placed  the  species  N.  PompUuu, 
Caienr,  Critput,  Beecariit  rugosus,  tonbilioaiut,  ^Arula, 
and  eemlituui.  Of  these,  all,  except  Nautilut  Pampilim, 
uid  Spirula,  the  latter  of  which  is  separated  as  a  cepha- 
lopodous  genus  under  the  name  of  Spiruta,  are  minute 
ohambeiea  afaells,  for  the  most  part  from  tiie  Adriatic 


Elongated,  snberect  (eieotiusouli). 
In  this  section  the  species  are  obUqutu,  Raphamtinan, 
Rt^)hanu9,  Granutn,  Radicula,  FoMcia,  Sipuncubu,  Legu- 
men,  Orthocera.  Of  these,  all  but  Orthoeera  are  minute, 
and  from  the  Adriatic  and  Mediterranean.  Orihoesra, 
now  established  as  a  fossil  genus  of  cephalopods  under  the 
name  of  Orthocenu,  though  described  by  Linneeus  as 
fossil,  seems  to  have  been  considered  by  him  as  not  without 
a  livings  analogue ;  for  he  writes,—*  Habitat  in  alto  Pdago ; 
Fossilis:*  and  he  has  the  followii^  observation:— 'Testa 
frequentissnna  petrifleata  in  montihus  nostris  caloareii,  hiter 
omnia  Ibnilia  nobis  nota  saepe  longissima,  non  dwn  vua 
immutata.' 

Lamarck  thus  chanwterues  the  genus  Nmttilut  — 

Shell  discoid,  spiral,  multilooular ;  with  simple  walls 
parois  simples).  Whorls  eont^[uous;  the  last  enveloping 
the  others.  Chambers  numerous,  formed  by  transverse 
partitions  (cloisons),  whieh  are  coticave  towards  the  side 
next  to  the  aperture ;  their  disk  perforated  by  a  tube,  and 
their  edges  very  simple. 

lAmarek  records  only  two  speoes,  NautUw  Potnpiliiu 
and  N.  widnUcatus.  For  the  animal  he  refcrs  to  Rumpus 
and  Denys  de  Montfort 

Cuvier  observes,  in  his  last  edition  of  the  *  Rdgne  Ani- 
mal,' that  XinnsBUS  united  in  bis  geaus  Natmttu  the 
genera  ^tmla  of  Lamarek,  and  the  NMUHi,  propetitf  «o 
called.  Of  the  latter  he  remarks  that  they  have  a  shell 
dilliBEfa^  from  that  of  the  S^iinda,  inasmuch  as  the  laminie 
inoeaseverynpidty,  and  the  last  whwls  touch,  but  envelop 
the  preening  whwls.  The  siphon,  he  adds,  is  in  the 
middle  of  each  septum.  He  refers  to  the  Nautilue  Pom- 
tritiut  of  LinnEBus  as  ibo  species  most  known,  and  he  refers 
to  RumphiuB  for  the  animal,  observing  however,  in  a  note, 
that  th.  A-..n)  ^  Rumphius  is  not  to  be  dec^wnd  (indi- 


ehiflteble),  and  that  it  u  matter  of  mmder  that  the  BumenHis 
naturalists  who  have  visited  the  Indian  Seas  have  not 
examined  or  captured  so  curious  an  aniinal,  and  ons  whidi 
belongs  to  so  common  a  shelL 

M.  de  Biainville  thus  describes  the  geuus : — 

Animal  having  the  body  rounded,  and  terminated  b^und 
by  a  tendinous  or  muscular  filament,  which  attaches  its^ 
in  the  siphcm  with  which  the  chambers  of  the  shell  are 
pittoed;  mantle  open  obliquely,  and  prolonging  itself  into 
a  sivt  of  hood  above,  the  head  providol  with  tentaoolar  ap- 
pendages, which  are,  as  it  were,  digitated,  and  suxounding 
the  aperture  ot  the  month. 

Sneli  discoid,  hut  little  oompressed,  with  the  hack  rou  nded 
or  snhe^rinatecL  umbilicated  or  not,  but  never  mammellated 
(mamelonfe);  the  chambers  simple^  inviaiUe  externally; 
the  last  deeply  hollowed  and  piwced  by  one  or  two  upbou. 

The  same  zoologist  thus  divides  the  genus. 

A. 

Species  not  umbilicated;  hack  rounded;  aperture  round 
a  ungle,  sulM»ntral  siphon. 
Example,  Nauiilm  PompUiut,  I^nn. 

B. 

Species  not  umbilicated,  with  a  carinated  bsok  and  ai^- 
lar  opening.   (Af^uUthet,  De  MontC) 
Examfd^  NauiUus  triangukaie. 

a 

Umbilicated  species,  with  the  badt  roDnded  and  a  liogle 
siphon.    (Oomw,  De  lIontf.}d> 
Example  Nauiilue  umbilieatue, 

D. 

Umbilicated  species,  with  the  back  rounded  and  two 
siphons.   {Bieijmitee,  De  Montf.) 
Example,  NautHut  Bitiphitet. 

M.  Ran^,  under  the  genua  NautiUia  of  Linnaus,  places 
also  Agantdes,  Angulithety  Canihropet,  Ocearaie,  Bieiphites, 
and  Ammonites  of  De  Montfort.  Ait  De  Montfort's  genera, 
except  Oceanus  and  Ammonites,  are  fossil  only :  the  former  ' 
he  describes  as  coming  from  the  Moluccas.  It  is,  as  far  as 
one  can  judge  from  the  figure,  a  very  young  shell,  possibly 
the  young  of  Nautilus  PompiUut.  Ammomtas  is  described 
as  coming  from  the  China  Sea^  and  is,  apparently,  a  qie- 
eimen  otNamiilai  umbUieatus.  De  Ifontibrt  eouiders  it 
a*  the  type  of  a  species  of  ^fMRomfet  analo^ooa  to  tlie  Am- 
monites; or  GmuiaAnmoms  cloisons  unies.'  Hefturther 
says  that  he  possessed  a  superb  petrifioatiDn  of  this  Am- 
monite a  foot  in  diameter. 

M.  Rang  gives  the  followiDg  generic  character  of  Nau- 
tilus — 

Animal  hursifonn,  lodged  partially  in  the  last  chamber 
of  the  shell,  furnished  posteriorly  with  an  appendage  or 
particular  organ,  destined  to  traverse  all  the  chunbers,  and 
placed  in  a  siphon,  which  serves  it  as  a  sheath ;  mantle 
prolonged  above  the  head,  whieh  is  furnished  with  a  great 
number  of  sessile  arms  surrounding  the  month. 

Shell  discoid,  regulariy  spiral,  rmled  on  the  same  plane, 
embracing  or  not,  with  contiguous  whorls;  s^khi  oentnl, 
or  placed  *  contra  te  retour  de  la  spiie.' 

The  animal,  be  says,  is  only  known  ftom  the  figure  of 
Rumphius,  which  leaves  so  mmh  to  be  desired.  He  uvides 
the  genus  into  two  sul^enera. 

I.  Subgenus.   Nautili,  properly  so  called. 

Ammal,  as  described  in  the  generic  character. 

iSAetf  witha  spire  either  embracing  or  not;  chambers 
united  (unies) ;  siphon  centnl,  or  utproximated  to  the  pen- 
ultimate whorl  criT  the  ipire;  without  hung  oontiguons 
to  it 

1st  group. 

Spire  embradng(Oenera^ivaimte^iliSfpiAM«^  Odhmii^ 

De  Montf.). 
NmtOus  Pompilius,  Sea. 

Snd  group. 

Spire  expoeed  (k  d^couvert}— (^Imnwmftf,  De  Monti^). 
NaulUut  umbilieaiHSj  8k. 

n.  Subgenus  ( JjtfoMKiM,  De  Montt). 
Ammal  unknown. 

8MI  with  an  emhnuai^  si»re ;  partition  diauiited  by 
two  interior  prolongations  of  its  borders;  siphon  toudiuig 
the  penultimate  whorl  of  the  spire. 

All  the  descriptions  of  the  animal  above  givm  seem  to 
have  been  taken  ftttm  the  t^ie  of  Rnrnphius.  We  therafote 
give  a  copy  of  this  figure,  which  represents  the  aninud  in  a 
supine  poutioow  The  general  fbrm  is  not  inaeeuiat^  bat  th  ■ 
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fbr  instance,  which  is  erroneously  represented  as  round. 
That  which  an  ordinary  spectator  would  take  for  the  eye,  is 
merely  an  opening  between  the  digitations :  the  mantle  ia 
tOTD,  md  to  represented  as  to  mislead  the  spectator. 


Anhiial  of  Nutiliu  PoapiUai,  from  Kampbiii*. 


The  Tollowing  is  the  description  of  Rumphitu,  and  it  has 
much  more  merit  than  his  figure  :— 

•The  fiah  that  inhabiU  this  shell  (the  Nautilus)  is  a 
species  of  Polypus  (t.^.  Cephalopod ;  iroXvn-ovc,  Aristotle ; 
roatpe,  French),  but  of  a  particular  aspect,  moulded  accord- 
ing to  the  concavity  of  the  shell,  which  it  does  not  quite 
fill  when  it  holds  itself  retracted  therein. 

"The  posterior  part  of  the  body  fits  into  the  bottom  of  the 
cavity,  while  the  superior  parts  (which  are  inferiw  when 
the  animal  drags  itself  along  the  bottom)  are  flattened,  but 
also  rounded  plaited,  and  of  cartilaginous  texture; 
coloured  with  brown  or  washed  with  red;  spotted  with 
blackish  marks,  which  run  one  into  another,  as  in  the 
Cuttle-flah  ( Veelvoef).  The  posterior  part  of  the  bodj?,  which 
presses  against  the  shell  below  the  convexity  (kiel),  and 
which,  in  its  progression,  becomes  the  superior  part,  is  also 
a  little  cartili^Qous,  but  not  so  much  so  as  tne  anterior 
parts,  which  are  covered  with  a  number  of  cavities  (wrat- 
ten). 

In  the  middle  of  these  parts,  in  front  of  the  head,  there  is 
a  considerable  lump  of  Uttle  feet,  which  termmate  in  fleshy 
processes  laying  one  over  another,  and  which  cover  the 
mouth  on  each  side :  these  processes  ere  formed  like  the 
hand  of  a  child.  The  lai^est,  or  those  which  are  exterior, 
are  terminated  by  twenty  of  these  fingers  or  little  feet, 
each  as  long  as  half  a  finger,  as  thick  as  a  straw,  round, 
smooth,  having  none  of  those  suckers  we  see  on  the  feet  of 
the  Cuttles,  but  a  little  flattened  or  divided  at  the  end. 
The  great  fleshy  processes  are  succeeded  by  others,  which 
are  shorter,  and  nave  only  sixteen  fingers,  and  these  are 
followed  successively  by  others  still  shorter,  which  go  on 
covering  even  to  the  mouth. 

'The  animal  can  retract  or  elongate  these  fingers  at  will, 
fbr  they  not  only  serve  as  feet  to  creep  withal,  but  also  as 
hands  to  seize  his  prey  and  carry  it  to  the  mouth.  This 
month  is  armed  by  a  very  hooked  beak,  formed  like  that  of 
a  Coocatoo  or  a  Seacat  (Sepia?>.  The  upper  beak  is.large, 
hooked,  dentated  on  the  edge ;  the  lower  beak  in  small, 
concealed,  or.  as  it  were,  shut  up  in  the  upper.  Both  sharp, 
and  calculated  to  pierce  flesh  {vleeach).  This  beak  is  bard 
as  bone,  and  its  colour  of  a  blackish-blue,  surrounded  by 
•  circular  lips  of  a  white  colour,  fleshy  or  parchment-like. 
These  are  produced  sometimes  so  as  to  cover  entirely  the 
beak,  which  at  other  times  is  almost  entirely  concealed  by 
a  gelatinous  deposition,  and  by  the  multitude  of  feet  which 
surround  it,  so  uat  it  cannot  be  seen  without  violent  means 
bemg  uwd. 


'  The  eyes  ore  placed  a  little  low  down,  laterally  disposed, 
very  la^,  large  as  beans,  without  an  inferior  eyelid,  pierced 
in  the  middle ;  but  we  cannot  find  the  lens  (oogappel),  they 
are  filled  with  dark-brown  blood. 

'  From  the  hinder  part  of  the  body,  to  wit,  that  which  rests 
upon  the  last  partition,  goes  a  long  artery  (ader)  through 
aU  the  partitions  and  through  all  the  ohamhers,  even  unto 
the  extremity  of  the  spire,  the  middle  hole  to  which  the 
fish  hangs  fast  to  the  shell :  excepting  this  part,  the  cham- 
bers are  entirely  empty,  and  it  breaks  readily  when  the  fish 
is  drawn  out.  Under  the  beak  (snuit)  is  a  half  pipe  (canal) 
of  a  rounded  form,  one  side  rolled  over  the  other,  of  a 
whitish  flesh,  like  ai  in  the  Sea-cat  (Sepia),  and  in  this  is 
concealed  a  tort  of  tongue.  It  is  most  likely  the  same 
canal  as  that  by  which  the  Zeekat  ejects  its  black  blood.' 
(Rtmteil-Kamer,  book  ii.) 

This  flgure  and  description  wanned  the  imagination  of 
Denys  de  Montfort,  who  published  a  ludicrous  representa- 
tion of  the  supposed  animal  seated  in  its  shell,  and  expand- 
ing its  hand  or  sail.  This  has  been  copied  by  Shaw ;  and 
as  it  has  been  published  by  that  zoologist  in  bis  Lectures,  we 
give  a  copy  of^  the  monster,  which  was  meant  to  pass  cur- 
rent for  the  inhabitant  of  the  shell. 


SappOMd  ulmml  orKcntUiH  PovpIUw.   (Dmji  d*  Hontfart  and  Slwir.) 

It  will  be  now  necessary  to  go  back  to  the  earlier  authors, 
and  to  inc^uire  whether  this  animal  was  known  to  them. 
After  reading  the  following  passages,  few  will  hesitate  to 
concede  that  it  was  known  Ut  the  father  of  natural  history, 

Aristotle  {Hist.  Nat.,  iv.  1),  after  well  describing  the  dif- 
ferent ^aXacux  (naked  cephalopods),  says,  *  There  are 
also  two  Polypi  in  shells ;  one  is  called  by  some  Nautilta, 
and  by  others  iVauifcuf.  It  is  like  thtsPolypui;  but  its 
shell  resembles  a  hollow  comb  orpecten,  and  is  not  attached. 
This  Polypus  ordinarily  feeds  near  the  shore ;  sometimes  it 
is  thrown  by  the  waves  on  the  dry  land,  and  the  shell  fall- 
ing from  it,  it  is  caught,  and  there  dies.  These  are  small, 
and  in  form  like  the  J?o/tf<7it/r' (cephalopods  probably,  of 
the  form  of  ^faicb  Eledane  motchata  is  the  type).  *  And 
the  other,*  continues  Aristotle,  *  is  in  a  shell,  lixe  a  snail ; 
and  this  does  not  go  out  of  its  shell,  but  remains  in  it  like  a 
snaiU  And  sometimes  stretches  forth  its  arms  (or  cirri* 
irXtKT&vac)  externally." 

The  first  of  these  Polypi  is  evidently  the  yautibu  or 
Pompilus  of  Pliny  and  other  antient  writers,  the  Argo- 
nauta  of  Linnaeus  and  the  modems,  whioh  is  treated  of  in 
this  work  under  the  title  Paper  Nautilus. 

The  second,  to  which  the  term  Pomjnliut  is  now  exclu- 
sively applied,  is,  as  evidently,  the  Nautilta  of  Lamarck,  to 
which  genus  alone  this  article  will  be  confined. 

Belon  figured  the  shell  of  the  animal,  now  termed  Nau- 
tilus Pompilius  (and  we  believe  that  his  figure  is  the  flnrt 
that  appeared)  under  the  name  of  Nautilut  alter  aeu  te- 
cuadiu;  but  it  seems  clear  tho^  l^e  jra;B  unBc^|u^uii^ 
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ih*  watt  put*.  Rondelethu,  amuntly  eonfoooding  Arii- 
toUe's  tvo  genen  of  Polypi,  BAms  to  refer  the  animal  of 
the  first  to  the  sbell  of  the  second ;  and  dwells  on  the  im- 
pOHibility  of  so  delicate  and  feeble  an  animal  dragging 
about  80  heavy  a  shell- 

G«Kier  rewes  that '  Jo.  Fauconerus,*  a  celebrated  phy- 
sician of  England,  formerly  gave  htm  the  picture  of  a  Nau- 
tilu$t  with  a  written  description  (by  letter).  This  description 
Geuwr  givea;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  soft  jrarts 
there  deioribed  may  have  hem  those  of  iVautf/w  POmpilim 
(it  it  clear  that  the  shell  was) ;  bat  the  account  is  so  ob- 
aoDTe  and  brief  that  there  is  room  for  doubt.  Uiough  thn 
term  veium  is  used,  which  would  hardly  be  applicable  to  the 
palmated  arms  or  vela  of  the  other  kind. 

We  now  return  to  the  period  which  followed  the  publica- 
tion of  Rumpbius's  figure ;  aud  for  many  years  no  further 
information  was  obtained,  though  special  directions  were 
given  by  the  French  and  other  nations  to  collectors  to  be 
assiduous  in  procuring  the  soft  parts.  These  directions 
were  nven  in  vain,  and  all  was  conjecture.  Fragments 
even  of  molluscous  animals  were  caught  at  and  published 
as  probable  parts  of  this  much  desired  animal ;  and  MM. 
Quc^  and  Chumard  published  their  '  Description  d'un 
Aagment  de  Mollosque  inconnu,  presume  Stre  celui  du 
Nautile  flambiS*  (Nautilus  Fompilius.  lann.).  with  figures,  in 
the  *  Annales  dcM  Sciences  Natarelles*  (vol.  20).  The  ma- 
terials are  not  sufficient  to  oome  toanysafb  conclusion  as  to 
the  animal,  of  which  tbe  fragment  was  a  part;  but  it  may 
now  be  confidently  denied  that  it  is  any  portion  of  the  son 
parts  of  Nautilu*  Ihmfjilius.  The  parenchyma  of  the  frag- 
ment indeed  is  said  to  have  been  identical  with  that  of 
Firola  and  Carinaria.  This  fragment  is  preserved  at  Paris 
in  the  Jardin  du  Roi. 

The  recovery  of  this  interesting  animal  was  reserved  for 
a  Briti^  voyager ;  and  its  structure  has  been  demonstrated 
and  illustratod  by  Professor  Owen  in  a  most  masterly 
nunrner,  leaving  nothing  to  be  wished,  excepting  that  some 
fortunate  eoUeGtw  may  speedily  capture  a  male  specimen, 
and  put  it  into  his  akiliiil  hands. 

Mr.  George  Bennett,  F.L.S.,  a  member  of  the  Royal  Col- 
1^  of  Soiveons,  thus  describes  the  capture  of  diis  interest- 
ing animal  m  his  '  Wandnings  in  New  South  Wales,'  &c : 
— •'  It  waa  on  the  24th  of  August,  1 829  (calm  and  fine  wea- 
ther, thermometer  at  noon  79°),  in  the  evening,  when  tbe 
ship  Sophia  was  lying  at  anchor  in  Marakini  Bay,  on  the 
south-west  side  of  the  island  of  Erromanga,  one  of  the  New 
Hebrides  group.  Southern  Pacific  Ocean,  that  something 
was  seen  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  water  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  ship ;  to  many  it  appeared  like  a  small  dead 
tortmae^hell  cat,  which  would  have  been  such  an  unusual 
otnect  to  be  seen  in  this  part  of  the  world,  that  the  boat 
wnioh  was  alongside  the  ship  at  the  time  was  swit  for  the 
purpose  of  aioertainine  the  nature  of  the  floating  object 
On  ai^roBching  near  it  was  obMrved  to  be  the  sheU-flah 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  Ffearlv  Nautilus 
(Nautilut  Pompiliut) ;  it  waa  captured  and  brought  on 
board,  but  tbe  shell  was  shattered,  from  having  been  struck 
with  the  boat-hook  in  capturing  it,  as  tbe  animal  was  sink- 
ing when  the  boat  approach^,  and  had  it  not  been  so 
damaged  it  would  have  escaped.  I  extracted  tbe  fish  in  a 
perfect  state,  which  was  firmly  attached  to  each  side  of  tbe 
upper  cavity  of  the  shell.  On  being  brought  on  board,  I 
observed  it  retract  the  tentacula  still  closer  than  before,  and 
tiiis  was  the  only  sensation  of  vitality  it  gave  after  being 
caught ;  I  preserved  the  soft  parts  immediately  in  spirits, 
after  making  a  rude  pen-and-ink  sketch  of  its  form.  On 
hreaking  the  lower  part  of  the  ahell,  the  cbambera  or  cavities 
were  finind  filled  with  water.  The  Aooii  has  been  stated  by 
Dr.  Shaw  (Lecturet,  voL  ii.,  p.  165)  as  being  of  a  pale  red- 
dish purple  colour,  with  deeper  spot*  and  variegations ;  the 
odour  however,  as  it  appeared  in  this  recent  specimen,  was 
of  a  dark  reddish-brown,  in  fict,  resembling  the  colour  pro- 
duced hy  the  Koka  on  tbe  stained  doth  of  the  Tongatabu 
natives,  intermingled  with  white.  We  had  fine  weather; 
Kght  winds  and  calms  a  day  cv  two  previous  to  this  animal 
being  caught'  After  noticing  the  incorrectness  of  Shaw's 
figure  (which,  as  we  have  alrove  noticed,  was  copied  from 
those  given  by  Denys  de  Montfort),  and  the  jgreater  general 
accuracy  of  that  of  Rumphlus,  Mr.  White  informs  us  that 
diia  qieciea  is  called  Kika,  £apia,and  £rang  Modang  by 

natirca  of  Amboyna ;  mABiapapeda,Biaeqjinj'hj  ih» 
■Maya.  He  then  adverts  to  another  instanoe  of  the  cap- 
ture of  tUi  animal,  hy  an  oflleer  nf  H.M.8.  Ariadne,  on  a 


reef  at  the  island  of  Pemba  near  Zan^bar.on  the  east  ootst 

of  Africa,  in  1^24,  The  animal  waa  not  floating  upon  the 
water,  but  was  in  a  hole  on  the  reef,  and  the  ofilcer  did  not 
recollect  which  part  of  the  shell  was  uppermost.  The  man* 
tie,  like  a  thin  membrane,  covered  the  shell,  and  was  drawn 
in  as  soon  as  it  was  touched,  when  the  shell  was  displayed. 
'  I  and  others,'  said  this  officer  to  Mr.  Bennett,  *  when  it  was 
first  seen,  did  not  notice  it,  regarding  the  animal,  as  the 
membrane  enveloped  the  shell,  merely  as  a  piece  uX  blub- 
ber ;  but  having  touched  it  by  accident,  the  mernhnmoiu 
covering  was  withdrawn,  and  we  soon  aeeured  our  beautiful 
prize.  The  flsh  was  a  large  mass  attached  to  the  abdl, 
which  we  soon  extracted  and  threw  away,  at  we  only 
wanted  to  collect  shells'  The  same  officer  compared  the 
mantle  to  what  he  had  subsequently  seen  covering  the 
shells  of  the  Harps  [Entohostomata,  vol.  ix.,  p.  455]  and 
Coteries.  [Cypilsida.]  Mr.  Bennett  states  that  a  sec- 
tion of  the  shell  captured  by  him  was  aftowards  made  on 
board,  but  none  of  the  appearances,  nor  whether  air  or 
water  was  contained  within,  could  be  recollected.  A  mate 
of  a  whaler,  who  had  been  shipwrecked  upon  the  Feejee 
Islands  in  the  South  Pacific,  and  had  resided  among  that 
group  for  nearly  three  years,  told  Mr.  Bennett  that  ho  had 
seen  the  shell  u  the  Piarly  NinUitut,  containing  the  living 
animal,  floating  on  the  water  near  one  of  the  iuanda.  He 
had  only  seen  two  living,  alth<  "-gh  the  empW  abells  were 
very  numerous  among  the  islaix  \  The  first  he  saw  whoi 
in  a  canoe  with  some  other  shipu  i  .*cked  Euroneans ;  it  was 
then  floating  on  the  surface  of  Uie  water  with  tbe  mouth 
of  the  shell  uppermost  It  was  en^'eloped  in  the  mantle, 
which  extended  some  distance  upwards,  and  over  the 
whole  of  tbe  shell;  and  it  bad  such  an  appearance  as 
caused  one  of  the  men  to  say, '  There  is  a  laige  piece  of 
blubber  upon  the  water.'  On  approaching  it  the  animal, 
retracting  the  mantle,  displayed  the  beautiful  striped  shell, 
and  sank  befbre  they  could  capture  it  iG.  Bennett,  JVan- 
deringt,  vol.  ii.) 

The  specimen  captured  by  Mr.  Bennett  is  preserved  in 
the  museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  London, 
aud  has  produced  the  admirabte  '  Memoir  on  the  Pearly 
Nautilus  {SavUlus  Pomfnlitu,  Linn.),  with  illustntioos  of 
its  external  form  and  internal  straoture,'  published  by 
direction  of  the  council  of  the  college,  a  summary  of  which 
we  shall  endeavour  to  lay  before  our  readers. 

T%e  external  form,  of  which  an  elaborate  description  is 
fpven,  for  which  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  *  Memoir* 
Itself;  will  he  collected  from  the  following  euta,  whidi  are 
reduced  from  Professor  Owen's  figures. 


lCMlllwR«pllnu(fttMk)mflMfnwp«MoD.  mth  ito  wMnl  <r*^ 
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The  tame,  wiUi  the  aiiiiiial  m  weU  m  a  put  of  th«  ahdl  in  ontUnc,  MpUtuiny 
of  tlw  puta,  on  a  Urgar  scale.  (Soduoed  from  Oweti.) 

aa,  the  mantlo ;  b,  ita  doml  bid,  appUad  to  (ho  iuvoluu  ooDTesity  of  thp 
■hell ;  1^  iu  free  anterior  margin  i  4.  the  oiiflee  Ibr  the  paaaage  of  ihe  fuiiael ; 
«,  the  eonvnity  prodnoed  by  the  orarlan  gland ;  //  the  horn;  itirdle  far  ibo 
aJliedoo  of  the  mantle  to  tha  ihell ;  y.tbe  horny  UmiuM  ooTerioK  the  exti*- 
iftfTT  of  tba  left  ahetl-miiMk ;  A.  a  pnUon  oT  the  ebe]],  vhich  wai  left  adherini 
lo  thia  moacle ;  i.  the  membranou  tube  or  aipbon,  which  travanps  the  teita- 
ceoua  tubea  ia  the  eamaraiwi  poctloa  of  tba  ahell  i  k  the  hianal  i  J.  the  left 
laleial  piaeeii  of  the  ftumel ;  tha  left  eroi  or  pillar  of  tlia  funnel  i  a.  tbs 
hood,  01  llKainenlo-muMmlar  diik  that  miniiDunta  the  head  ;  o  o,  the  exterior 
digltatiana  on  the  left  alto  i  o',  the  largm  one.  with  a  papilloee  lurrkoe  like  that 


of  tha  hood:  pp.  the  dicited  tentacUa.  piMraded  flrom  their  ahaatha;  g.tbo 
aratMUie  hood  from  tha  papiUoio  diuitation;  rr,th«  oph- 
e«t  J; tba  are:  f.  its  peduncia ;  a.  the  tnlbriot  tidga.  orrudi' 


Kroore  which  m] 
Ihalmie  raontac 

mantarreyaUd;  v.thBridgs  rttiniii«lltOMlhb  to  w;  tha  pn^li  «»«,thepai^ 
littoDB  of  Uaa  ^mbm;  yyu,  the  Mplak  taibea,  which  ffim  pHMfa  to  tha 
mambiaaou fiphoii;  s.ilwdtsinbaroroeaifation.  (Owou.)  , 

Professor  Oven  thus  concludes  the  elaborate  desoription 
to  which  our  liroito  have  compelled  us  to  refer  our  readers : 
— <  From  what  has  beea  already  wid.  it  will  be  seen  how 
considerable  are  the  external  diffonnces  between  the  Ptarly 
Nautilua  and  tha  higher  CapkeiopodM;  nererthelesi  its 
geaoal  plan  of  oifianization  renders  its  claim  to  rank  wiUi 
them  indisputable ;  and  as  its  locomotive  apparatus  is  con- 
fined to  the  bead,  ttie  received  denomination  of  the  class 
remains  undisturbed  by  its  admission.  The  inferior  or  ven- 
tral pair  of  labial  processes  I  consider  as  analogous  to  tha 
superadded  pedunculated  arms  of  the  Cuttle-Qsn  and  Cater 
mary,  which  also  come  off  more  internally  thin  the  shorter 
arms,  and  are  approximated  or  united  at  their  bases  on  the 
ventral  aspect  of  the  mouth.  The  other  pair  in  Nautilta 
appear  to  result  firom  a  higher  degree  of  organization  of  the 
part  analogous  to  the  external  lip  in  the  preceding  genera. 
The  curtailed  digitations  are  however  but  feeble  represen- 
tatives ot  the  elongated  and  eotjligerous  arms  of  the  Ponlp 
or  Cuttle-flsh ;  and  the  retractile  tentacles,  pedicellate  eyes, 
and  flattmed  disk,  which,  aceorcUng  to  the  testimony  of 
Rumphins,  is  applied  to  the  ground  in  the  ptogresiiTe  mo- 
tions of  the  animal,  attest  an  obvious  tendency  towards  the 
Gasteropoda.  And  while  tracing  these  examples  of  affinity 
with  the  different  and  heretofore  widely  spread  groups  of* 
MolUuca,  between  which  thi^  remarkable  form,  I  appre- 
hend, is  osculant,  there  may  also  be  perceived  in  the  whole 
of  this  singular  but  at  the  same  time  r^ular  iloA  symme- 
trical arrangement  of  the  palpigerous  organs  about  the 
mouth,  an  analogical  relaticHi  to  tlte  higher  Annuiota' 

Before  Mr.  Owen  enters  upon  the  Muscular  SyHentt 
whiuh  is  described  carefully  and  in  detail,  be  notioes  what 
he  aptiy  terms  the  internal  skeleton  or  frame-work  from 
whM»  its  prineipal  masses  take  their  origin.  Like  that  of 
the  DUiraiiehiate  CejAalopodi,  this  skewton,  aecording  to 
Mr.  Owen,  is  cartilaginous,  yields  readily  to  the  kiufa^  and 
in  textnra  and  aemitiansparenc^  closely  raiemUes  the  ear- 
tflafi^  which  constitutes  the  skeleton  of  the  Skate.  In 
StfMO,  he  obBerve^  this  cartilaginous  part  completely  entar- 
clea  the  lesophagua.  and  on  the  dorsal  aspect  of  that  tube  is 
dilated  into  a  lar^  cavity,  which  contains  the  brain ;  but 
in  NmUilut  the  circle  is  incomplete  behind,  and  the  brain 
ia  protected  only  by  its  membranous  sheath. 

Oigntive  8^a«m.—HM  jam  an  two,  endowed  with  a 


wMBNkiOB.uid  in  ftm  rwwMlBg  ft  ^moVi  WUtc- 
vened,  the  upper  mandible  being  neaaed  in  tb«  lowtr  whin 

tbey  are  dosed.  Posteriorly  they  are  adapted  to  a  muaonltr 
bans,  to  which  tbey  owe  their  motiona.  '  Thus  ftr,'  con- 
tinues Mr.  Owen,  *th^  resemble  the  mandiUas  of  the 
Dibranehiate  Cephaiopodt;  but  they  are  not  composed 
entirely  of  horny  matter,  nor  are  they  unifitrmly  of  a  brown 
or  black  colour,  their  extremities  being  of  a  dense  eakare- 
ouB  nature,  and  of  a  bluish-white  colour ;  they  are  abo  leas 
pointed  at  the  end,  and  the  oval  margina  of  the  lower  man- 
dible are  notched  and  dantated.'  Theyu«hu«wiB^opor> 
tion  than  in  the  Cuttle-fldi.  Mr.  OwMi  proeeedt  to  state 
ttuit  the  calcareous  extremities  of  both  mandiUes  are  of  a, 
hazdnan  apparentiy  adequate  to  loeak  throoKfa  the  most 
dense  crustaoeoos  coverings,  or  even  shells  of  a  modorata 
thickness.  The  extremity  of  the  upper  mandible  is  sharp- 
pointed,  and  solid  to  the  extent  of  five  lines  from  the  extre- 
mis ;  but  in  the  lower  one  the  calcareous  matter  is  depo- 
sited on  both  sides  of  a  thin  layo-  of  the  black  homy  sub- 
stance, and  thus  a  combination  of  toi^b  with  dense  matter 
is  obtained,  which  much  diminishes  the  liability  to  fVaoture. 
This  mandible  is  also  more  hooked  than  the  upper  one.  but 
is  more  obtuse  at  the  end.  *  It  seems,*  observes  Mr.  Owen, 
'from  its  dentated  margin,  evidently  intended  to  break 
through  hard  substances,  vhilst  the  sharp  edges  of  the  beak 
of  the  Cuttle-fish  better  adapt  it  for  cutting  and  lacerating 
the  soft  bodies  of  fish.*  In  the  particulars  here  stated  the 
mandibles  of  Nautilui  diflbr,  as  Mr.  Owen  remarks,  from 
those  of  every  other  known  species  of  recent  CephsUopoda. 
The  circular  lip  winch  sumiunds  the  jam  is  much  deeper 
than  in  the  Cuttle-fish,  and  the  jaws  are  provided  with  four 
retractor  muschw.  and  one  for  protrusion.  The  tongue  is 
]a»e,  and  supported  by  sn  oblong  homy  substance.  The 
flewy  substance  is  produced  anteriorly,  and  forms  three 
caruncles,  which  are  very  soft  in  texture,  and  beset  by  nu- 
moous  papillee,  having  all  the  characters  of  a  perfect  organ 
of  taste.  The  anterior  extremity  of  the  horny  substance  is 
embraced  by  a  pair  of  retractor  muscles,  which  arise  from 
the  posterior  margin  of  the  lover  mandible,  and  four  deli- 
cate retractor  or  depressor  muscles  are  inserted  into  tiie 
anterior  or  terminal  caruncle.  Behind  the  caruncles  the 
dorsum  of  the  tongue  is  encased  vrith  a  thin  layer  of  homy 
matter,  fhnn  which  arise  four  longitudinal  rows  of  slendnr 
recurved  prickles  between  one  and  two  lines  in  lewtb,  the 
same  in  number  as  the  labial  tentacles,  viz.  13.  Thwe  i> 
an  analogons  structure  in  the  Cephalopoda  and  In  man?  " 
the  Gasteropoda.  '  The  necessity  of  such  a  structurt,  ««ys 
Mr.  Owen. '  becomes  very  apparent  in  the  Pearly  Nautiliu^ 
if,  as  Rumphius  lias  asserted,  it  creeps  with  the  shell  up- 
permost ;  since  in  that  case  the  tongue,  having  its  position 
reversed,  would  be  opposed  instead  of  being  assisted  by  gra- 
vitation while  regulating  the  movements  of  the  food  in  the 
mouth.  And  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  in  the  Flamingo, 
which  turns  the  upper  mandible  to  the  ground  while  taking 
its  food,  the  tongue  is  similarly  armed  with  r^ularly  deve- 
loped recurved  spines,  calculated,  as  in  the  Pearly  NauHltu, 
to  rake  the  alimentary  morsels  towards  the  fouces.'  [Fla- 
uiNGO,  vol.  X.,  p.  -f93.]  Behind  the  horny  parts  the  tongue 
again  becumes  soft  and  papillose  but  the  papilUe  are  larger 
and  coarser.  The  only  traoea  of  a  salivary  system  detected 
were  in  two  broad  fleshy  nooesses  projecting  forwards  from 
the  sides  of  the  fauces :  tbey  were  papillose,  and  perforated 
in  the  middle  of  their  inner  surmws  by  a  small  aperture 
which  led  into  a  gUnduIar  cavity  between  the  folds  of  the 
membrane,  and  from  these  cavities  ui  opaque  whitish  sub- 
stance could  be  expressed.  In  the  Dioranehtate  Cephalo- 
poda these  glands  are  remarkably  developed.  Hie  alimen- 
tary canal,  which  was  filled  with  the  fragments  of  crusta- 
ceans, was  everywhere  connected  to  the  parietes  of  the  ab- 
domen by  numerous  filaments ;  the  only  trace  of  a  mesen- 
tery existed  between  the  last  two  portions  of  the  intestine, 
which  were  connected  blether  by  the  ramifications  of  an 
artery  and  von.  Among  the  crustsoeous  fra^ents,  por- 
tions of  branchiA,  claws,  and  palpi  wore  distnwstly  rect^ 
nised,  so  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  the  greater  part  of  them 
had  belonged  to  a  Brue^uroHC  Dea^tod  of  a  nuwute  cha- 
racter, and  not  a  swimmer.  The  crop,  which  vras  capacious 
and  pyriform,  was  tensely  filled  with  these  fragments,  and 
Mr.  Owen  remarks  that  the  capability  of  propelling  such 
rude  and  angular  particles  through  a  narrow  canal  into  the 
giztard  without  rupturing  the  tunics  of  the  preparatory 
cavity  is  not  one  of  the  least  extraordinary  examples  of  the 
powers  of  living  nnuor.  Ilig.p^f^jr^a^^iyi&^fC^ 
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tint  of  a  fowl,  as  it  doM  in  Octopus.  A  globukr  oavitr 
eornmunieates  with  the  intestine  at  a  little  distanoe  from  the 
pylorus,  and  its  reception  of  the  biliar;  secretion  renders  it 
in  some  measure  analogous  to  a  gall-bladder;  but  Mr.  Owen 
thinks  that  its  chief  use  is  probably  to  pour  into  the  com- 
mencement  of  the  intestinal  canal  a  fluid  necessary  for 
digestion ;  so  that,  like  Uie  laminated  and  spiral  caecum  of 
the  highiT  Cephahpodt,  and  the  pyloric  appends^  of  fish, 
it  is  essentially  a  simple  form  of  pancreas.  The  mtoior  of 
the  alimentary  canal,  which  was  filled  inth  amaller  frag- 
nente  of  cnistaoeous  shell,  presented  a  few  km^tudinsl 
rugs  and  slight  transverse  puokerings.  The  liver  u  bulky, 
and  extends  on  each  side  of  the  crop  from  the  ffisophsgus 
to  the  gizxard.  There  was  no  trace  of  structure  analt^us 
to  the  ink<bi«  of  the  Dibranchiaie  Cephalopod*. 


NaulUui  Pomi^tu,  ia  tlw  inot  potllkni,  wtA  lha  labial  jipbniuj  and 
tmlaclM,  the  mandiblea,  and  Ike  difMtlTa  organ*  dbptefed.  (Redoood  ftoiti 
PrafeMor  Owm'i  figure.} 

a  0,  the  hood,  or  upp«i  part  of  iho  oval  ibeath.  tMigitudtnaUy  dividsd ;  h  A. 
Iba  pootorina  lobei  ot  anftle*  of  the  hood;  ee,  the  poalariur  caDcaTlt;af  llio 
bood;  H,  theiidgoln  the  ■una;  *«.the  cut  mrheea  of  the  abore  parts ;  /f, 
the  tntanialmrfheeoftlia  oval  ah«oth;  f  g.the  extemallabial  proceMea  i  A  A. 
the  asternal  labial  teaUele* ;  1 1,  the  intemd  labial  procaMoa ;  A  A,  Uw  in- 
tamal  Ubial  tentadea;  t,  the  oUkcton  Uminn:  m  aa,  the  drcnlar  frinnd 
lip.  kmiitndiDally  divided;  «.  the  mpeniir  maidible ;  o. the  Inferior  mandible  i 
f,  the  nnacular  baaia  on  wfalob  the  mandlblea  are  Hxad :  4  9,  the  anperiot  p«Sr 
of  mnaelea  which  retnot  the  lawa :  r  r,  ttw  •emidroalar  moaele  which  pnrtndei 
thaJawi,AvldedloagftiidlnaUyi  f,  the  caaophagua;  f.theoop;  K,tb*  Da/row 
canal  badiug  to  e,  the  gluatd  1  w,  the  faitertine ;  uf,  the  taiminal  fttld  of  in- 
taatlae  drawn  out  of  Ita  littwtioB )  r,  tlie  aaui ;  y,  the  laminated  pasciaatle 
bag ;  c  the  Uvet ;  15,  a  btanoh  of  th*  anuiior  aorta,  which  ramittea  ia  the 
membrane  eouneeting  the  two  poitloaa  of  the  terminal  tcAA  of  the  Inteatiiw ; 
1%  the  coalimutba  of  the  poiteilor  aorta  along  the  doraal  acpectof  the  crop ; 
M.  ib  Wueatiin  at  the  naopliagaa.  to  fcrm  a  TaMBlai  drel*  coRamoadiw  to 
the  nmwMia  elide  loaod  that  tnbe  i  SI  and  22,  arterie*  of  the  enp.  gbaanl,  &c 
(Owen.) 

In  the  museum  of  the  Royal  O^ege  of  Su^eons  iPky- 
tickgieat  Series,  No,  499,  a.)  is  a  preparation  exhibiting 
the  crop,  gizxard,  and  bniinated  paneteatie  poodi.  (See 
the  Caujt^tu,  vol.  i.) 

dreukatfig  and  Bupiratory  Sgtiem.—Ovit  limits  will 
not  permit  us  to  ^  into  the  details  of  this  mtem  in  the 
Fbarly  Nautilus,  interesting  as  it  is.  Tlie  respiratory  organs 
are  elongated  and  pyramidal,  and  have  the  same  luninated 
structure  and  symmetrical  disposition  as  in  the  cuttle-fish ; 
but  they  are  four  in  number,  being  disposed  two  on  either 
side,  and  each  pair  arising  by  a  common  peduncle  from  the 
inner  surface  <»  the  mantle,  *  From  this  difference  in  the 
□umber  of  branchis,  in  addition  to  the  other  peculiarities 
in  the  structure  of  Nautilus,'  says  Mr.  Owen, '  the  existence 
of  at  least  two  orders  of  the  class  Cephalopoda  is,  I  ima- 
gine, demonstrated;  and  the  denominations  of  these  orders 


m^t  conveniently  be  taken  from  the  modifleatiotti  of  tb* 
respiratory  system.  Assuming  therefore  that  it  is  common 
to  the  claw  to  possess  branchin  of  a  laminated  structure^ 
symmetrically  disuosed,  and  concealed  beneath  the  mantle, 
those  genera  which  possess  two  such  branchise  will  form  an 
order  undr-  the  term  Dibrcatehiata,  and  the  Pearly  Nau- 
tilus and  other  cephalopods  with  shells  of  an  analo^us 
formation,  a  second  order,  under  the  term  Tetabranchtaia. 
It  is  in  this  sense  that  the  expression  *  EHbrandiiate  cepha- 
lopods'has  been  made  use  of  in  this  memoir ;  and  to  this 
group  most  of  the  eharseters  of  the  daes,  as  given  by  the 
immortal  Cuvier  in  his '  R^;ne  AnimaV  ezclusiTely  app»- 
tain.' 

The  preparation.  No.  900,  B.  {Physiological  Series)  in 
the  museum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  exhibits  the  circu- 
lation and  respiratory  or^ns  of  the  species  now  under  con- 
sideration. The  branchial  vessels  are  continued  from  a 
series  at  the  lower  part  of  the  vena  cava.  They  are  four  in 
number,  corresponding  to  the  four  branchiee,  and  have  each 
three  clusters  of  glandular  follicles  appended  to  them,  repre- 
senting the  branchial  auricles.  The  blood,  after  circulating 
through  the  branchiee,  is  returned  by  four  branchial  veins, 
which  open  into  the  four  comers  of  a  transversely  oblong 
ventricle.  This  has  been  laid  open  on  the  opposite  side  ih 
the  preparation  to  show  the  columiua  cames  within.  The 
blood  is  conveyed  to  the  system  in  two  arteries,  one  inferior 
and  large,  commencing  by  a  muscular  bulb,  the  other  supe- 
rior and  small,  which  is  seen  partially  injected  with  quick- 
silver. A  branch  of  this  artery  winds  over  the  ventricle 
and  is  continued  downwards  into  the  membranous  siphon, 
and  a  white  bristle  is  passed  through  it  along  the  pericar- 
dium, and  through  one  of  the  apertures,  by  which  the  peri- 
cardium communicates  with  the  branchial  chamber,  it  is 
thus  that  the  fluid  contained  in  the  siphon  has  an  outlet, 
and  on  the  supposition  that  the  chambers  of  the  shell  con- 
tain gas,  the  sinking  and  rising  of  the  Nautilus  may  be 
regulated  by  the  varying  proportions  of  gas  and  liquid  in 
the  chambered  part  of  the  shelL  (Cat.) 

We  must  refer  the  student  for  further  and  amfde  infor- 
mation to  Mr. Owen's  'Memoir,'  and  the  fifth  and  sixth 
plates  illustrating  iL 

Nervous  System  and  Organs  of  Ssnte.— His  part  of  the 
system  in  the  Pearly  Nautilus  is  in  many  respects  inferior 
to  that  of  the  Dibranohiite  Cephalopods,  though  it  is  ana- 
logous to  it  *  The  part,'  saj^  Mr.  Owen, '  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  brain  of  the  cuttle-fish,  is  neitharenlat^;^  nor 
lobulated,  nor  contained  in  a  cartilaginous  receptacle ;  but 
is  a  simple  rounded  chord  or  commissure  placed  trans- 
versely above  the  fesophagus,  and  connected  at  its  extre- 
mities to  the  great  ganglions.  These  are  six  in  number ; 
are  disposed  symmetriculy  about  the  OBsoph^us,  and,  toge- 
ther with  the  central  commissure,  are  loowly  enveloped  in  a 
tough  membrane,  or  dura  mater.'  The  double  oasophagesl 
collar  is  not  peculiar  to  Nautilus,  but  is  also  found  in  other 
Hdlttsks,  Jplysia  for  example;  though  in  these  latter 
cases  the  suboc»opfaageal  ganglions  being  mure  remote,  the 
connecting  filaments  running  to  the  common  centre  abora 
are  longer.  The  details  of  the  nervous  ^tem  are  moA 
clearly  explained  in  Mr.  Owen's  Memoir*  and  beautifully 
displayed  in  the  7th  plate.  In  the  museum  of  the  College 
of  Surgeons  the  preparation  (No.  1306,  A.  Phvsiologiad 
Series)  exhibits  the  head  and  anterior  or  muscular  part  of 
the  body  of  this  species  laid  open  longitudinally  along  the 
dorsal  aspect,  and  the  sides  divaricated  to  show  this  part  of 
the  system.  The  brain,  or  supracesophageal  mass,  will  be 
seen  to  consist  of  a  transverse  cbord-bke  ganglion,  from  the 
ends  of  which  three  nervous  trunks  are  continued  on  each 
side.  The  anterior  pair  pass  downwards  and  forwards  by 
the  sides  of  tiiedBsophagiM  to  unite  below  it,  forming  a  gan- 
glion on  either  side ;  these  supply  the  digital  proceescs  and 
tentades,  and  give  off  nerves  to  the  o^i^  of  nadl  and  the 
AinneL  Hie  middle  and  eoperior  trunks  dilate  into  the 
optic  ganglions;  the  retina,  whioh  terminates  that  of  the 
laft  side,  is  shown.  The  posterior  chords  sorround  the 
oesophagus  in  a  manner  analogous  to  the  anterior  pair, 
forming  also  two  ganglionic  swellings,  from  which  the 
nerves  of  the  great  shell-muscles  and  those  of  the  viscera 
are  given  off ;  the  latter  nerves  are  of  small  size,  and  are 
continued  down  by  the  side  of  the  great  perforttted  vein, 
and  are  analogous  in  their  distribution  to  the  symptthetie 
nerves  and  par  vagum.   {Cat^  vol.  iii..  part  1.) 

Sight.— The  eye  of  the  Nautilus,  as  might  be  expected 
from  the  comparative  inferiority  of.tbe  bxaiiL  is  less  eom 
UigitizetJby  VJV_»Oxi-^- 
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*t*x  than  m  the  Dibrancbiate  Ceplmlopods.  '  Indeed^* 
Bb*.  Owen,  *  it  appears  to  be  reduced  to  the  simptest 
MRidition  that  the  oi^n  of  viuon  can  assume  without  de- 
parting altogether  from  the  type  which  prevails  throughout 
the  htsher  classes.  For  altluugh  the  light  is  admitted  by 
a  single  orifice  into  a  globular  cavity  or  eammi  obspura,  yet 
the  parts  which  reflate  the  admiuion  and  modify  the 
direction  of  tbe  impin^ng  rays  are  entirely  deflraent.*  The 
eyes  are  not  situated  in  orbits,  but  are  attached  severally 
by  a  pedicle  to  the  side  of  the  bead,  immediately  below  the 
posterior  lohes  of  thq  head. ,  This  attachment  to  a  muscular 
pedicle  gives  great  mobOity  to  the  organ,  and  enables  the 
animal  easily  to  bring  it  to  bear  on  objects  in  a  variety  of 
directions.  Mr.  Owen  found  that  the  contents  of  the  globe 
had  escaped  by  the  pupil ;  but  be  comes  to  the  conclusion, 
on  satismctory  grounds,  that  if  it  had  ever  contained  a  czys- 
lalliue  lens,  it  must  have  been  very  smalt. 

Hearing. — Mr.  Owen  was  unable  to  detect  a  distinct 
a^n  fbr  tins  sense ;  hut  he  is  inclined  to  the  opinion  that 
there  does  exist  in  the  Nautilus  a  distinct  organ  of  passive 
smell,  fbrmed  after  tbe  type  of  that  o^n  in  the  inferior 
FertetratOt  and  espedalfy  in  fish. 

Ta$te.~Tba  structare  of  the  tongue  and  the  nerves  with 
which  it  is  supplied  indicate  a  oonsidwable  development  of 
this  faculty;  greater,  Mr.  Owen  seems  to  think,  than  tbe 
analogous  part  in  many  of  the  Vertebrata. 

ToucA.-~Mr.  Owen  observes  that  the  papillsB  upon  that 
part  of  the  head  which  is  termed  the  hood,  if  they  could 
be  proved  to  he  endowed  with  nerves,  would  be  peculiar  to  it 
among  invertebrate  animals;  but  fae  adds  that  the  great 
difficulty  expwienced  in  tracing  the  nerves  in  the  substance 
of  the  sheath  renders  their  existence  as  nervous  paptllte 
matter  of  eoineeture  only.  Hie  numerous  tentacles  no#- 
ever,  soft  in  tfieir  texture,  annulated  on  their  surftaeeb  and 
well  supplied  with  nerves,  must  give  the  animal  an  ample 
enjoyment  of  the  sense  of  touch. 

Generative  Arutotiewas  well  aware  of  the  dis- 

tinctions of  sex  in  the  MaX&oa ;  and  Mr.  Owen  remarks 
that  the  pnmriety  vith  which  that  great  coolcgist  classed 
this  animal,  although  it  was  covered  with  a  shell  to  which  it 
adhered  like  a  snail,  is  fully  home  out  by  the  dissection  of 
tbe  female,  upon  which  be  operated.  The  organs  consist  of 
an  ovary,  an  oviduct,  and,  an  in  the  Pectinibranchiate  Gas- 
teropoda, of  an  accessory  glandular  apparatus,  and  are  deli- 
neated in  the  eighth  plate  of  Mr.  Owen's  Memoir.  No. 
2651,  A.  in  the  Phygiotogieai  Seriet  of  the  Museum  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons,  exnibils  these  organs.  The  single  ovary 
is  lodged  in  an  appropriate  peritoneal  sac  in  the  posterior 
part  of  the  abdominal  cavity.  It  Is  an  oblong,  coropreesed  I 
body,  convex  towards  the  lateral  aspect,  and  on  the  opposite 
side  having  two  snrfaces  sloping  away  tnm  a  middle  longi- 
tudinal elevation.  Its  cavity  is  occupied  by  numerous  ovi* 
sacs  of  different  siies,  the  largest  of  which  appear  to  have 
recently  discharged  their  contents.  Tliey  present  an  elon- 
gated oval  figure,  and  are  attached  by  one  extremity  to  the 
ovarian  capsule,  while  the  other  floats  freely  in  the  ovarian 
cavity,  and  exhibits  the  rent  by  which  the  ovum  has  escaped. 
Tbe  ovisacs  are  smooth  on  their  external  surfkce,  but  pre- 
sent internally  very  numerous  and  minute  wavy  folds.  Tney 
are  principally  attached  along  the  line  of  the  exterior  ele- 
vated ridge,  at  which  part  the  nntaient  vessds  penetrate  the 
oraiy.^  llie  ovidaet  is  single,  wide,  and  short;  it  is  a  eiH^  I 
tinnatiou  of  the  memtamous  exteznal  corcrinR  of  the  ova- 
rium,  the  thick  glandular  and  fibrous  tnnie  of  wliieb  pre- 
sently at  the  anterior  extremifr  of  tbe  ovarium,  a  diitmtd 
perfiwation  with  pUcated  borders,  which  projects  into  the 
membranous  commencement  of  iha  oviduct.  At  a  abort 
distance  from  this  part  a  laminated  glandular  structure 
begins  to  be  developed  in  the  tunios  of  the  oviducts,  and 
increases  in  thickness  to  the  external  outlet  of  the  oanaL 
The  e^s  douhtlesa  receive  an  outer  covering  from  this 
gland,  and  a  still  more  exterior  nidamental  coat,  with  pro- 
bably also  a  connecting  thread  from  the  large  laminated 
gland,  which  is  here  placed  over  the  oviduct.  This  organ  is 
situated,  like  the  nidamental  lamina  in  the  whelk,  in  the 
hranefaial  chamber;  it  is  adherent  to  the  mantle,  andV^es 
rise  to  tbe  two  round  eonvexitiea  obMrvable  in  the  entire 
animal,  in  tbe  ventral  aqwet  of  the  body  bdund  the  infiin- 
dibolum.  It  is  a  traiuveisdy  oblong,  trilobed  mass, 
composed  of  numerous  dose-set  pectinated  lamins,  which 
are  about  a  quarta  of  an  inch  in  deptb,  and  are  dis- 
posed in  three  groups  fbrming  the  lobes  of  the  gland ;  the 
laminn  of  the  laRW  group  extmd  tnuuvendy  acrass  the 
P.  C.  No.  991. 
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middle  line  of  the  body,  and  have  their  free  maigins  unpio 
tected  by  a  membrane ;  but  the  two  smaller  symmetrical 
groups  have  these  margins  covered  by  a  thin  membrane, 
whtcn  is  reflected  over  them  from  the  anterior  margin  of 
the  glandular  body ;  this  is  analogous  to  the  detached  lami- 
nated glands  observable  in  the  succeeding  preparations. 
(Co*.,  vol.  iv.) 

jfofrtto.— Rumphins  says  of  the  Nautilus,  'When  he 
floats  on  the  water,  he  puts  out  hia  head  and  all  his  barbs 
(tentacles),  and  spreads  them  upon  the  water,  with  the 
poop  (of  the  shell)  above  water;  but  at  tbe  bottom  hecreepa 
m  the  reverse  position,  with  his  boat  above  him,  and  with 
his  head  and  barbs  upon  the  ground,  making  a  tolerably 
quick  progress.  He  keeps  himself  chiefly  upon  tbe  ground, 
creeping  sometimes  also  into  tbe  nets  of  the  fishermen ;  but 
after  a  storm,  as  the  weather  becomes  calm,  they  are  seen 
in  troops  floating  on  the  water,  being  driven  up  by  the  ^ 
tation  of  tbe  waves,  whenee  one  m»  infer  that  they 
oongr^iate  in  troops  at  the  bottom.  Ilie  sailii^  however 
is  not  of  long  continuance ;  fbr  havii^  taken  in  all  dieir 
tentades,  they  upset  tiieir  boat,  and  so  return  to  the  bottom. 
(RariteiirKamer.'i 

Mr.  Owen,  who  quotes  this  passage,  observes  that  the 
extent  to  which  the  Peaily  Nautilus  is  covered  by  its  shell, 
and'  its  close  attachment  to  it,  indicated  the  affinity  to  ttie 
Gasteropoda  in  too  strong  a  manner  to  escape  the  penetra- 
tion of  Aristotle,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  directly  compares  it 
in  this  respect  to  a  snail ;  '  and  the  general  resemblance,' 
saysMr.Owen  in  continuation,'muBt  nave  been  sufilcienUy 
striking  when,  with  his  house  above  him  and  in  the  supine 
position,  he  makes  his  way  along  the  sand  with  a  moderate 
degree  of  rapidity.* 

We  here  give  representations  of  the  uternal  appearance 
of  the  sheUs  of  two  species 


Shan  ot  NmllH  PoapiUtts. 


ShaU  of  NanUliia  MiaUoaiatH,  or  DmUUntod  NaatUm 

The  eenoa  Nantilus  is  U)us  oharaeterised'iiyjbb;  Oven 
Body  obloufr  ntmded  poitenoel^tit<^m^mp^^W 
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ntmbrantOMui  tub*.  Btad  •bov*  with  tn  labulttovy 
dlik.  Jfm#  OD  each  ftida,  nineteen.  Tmtacul^erout  labial 
Kppendiges  four,  dupoied  around  the  mouth.  Tentacles 
(nraety-two !)  of  three  kinda,  via. :  Ophthalmic,  lamellose.  on 
each  8tde  two ;  Brachial,  annuloae.  on  each  aide  tveoty ; 
Labial,  aunulose,  on  each  side  twenty-four.  The  whole 
bodr  np  in  the  last  chamber  of  a  lai^  mulUlocular 
ahcoi,  and  affixed  by  two  lateral  muscles.  (I'aTaABRAir- 

CHIATA.] 

Onf^aphieal  DiHribution  q/*  M«  Gcnw.— The  seas  of 
warm  climates,  especially  those  of  Asia  and  Africa,  and  their 
i^ods,  Amboyna,  Zanzibar,  and  New  Guinea;  and  the 
Faciflo  and  Australian  Ooeans. 

Fossil  Nadtili. 

The  Rhyncholttes,  formerly  considered  to  be  the  beaks 
sf  birds,  are  now,  upon  unquestioiiable  evidence,  proved  to 
be  the  jaws  of  fouil  Nautili  and  Ammonites.  Blilmenbach 
recognised  these  RMfnchoUtegta  being  rather  the  mandibles 
of  Cephalopoda,  dinaring  from  all  recent  genera  then  dis- 
covered ;  and  M.  d'Orbigny,  who  found  some  lai^  ones  in 
the  same  beds  with  the  shell  of  a  Nautilug  Gigat,  suspected 
that  those  Rhyncholites  appertained  to  that  species. 

We  here  give  figures  of  the  mandibles  or  beaks  of  the 
Nautilus  Pompilius,  the  struoture  of  which  is  above  noticed, 
and  some  of  these  Rhynekoliteg. 


%  HaadtblM  of  Naiiffliu  Fomi>niDi.  a.  ealcBieotu  eitmnily  of  upper  uui- 
iHbla ;  i,  extended  interul  haroy  Umloa  of  tbe  mbw  ;  c,  uolehed  celMrenu 
axtremlty  of  lower  muidible;  d.d,  estemal  homy  UmitiM  til  the  •ame. 
8,  Upper  nuuidible.  iliowiug  the  form  ot  the  calcaMOUe  astrenOty,  uid  the 
proportioiu  of  the  exteniel  end  totenial  Iwruy  Umiiis.  4,  One-half  of  the 
uwieriBaudlbLe.»b«<riBK  the  dUTereat  ptopmrtloDs  of  the  two  homy  larninM, 
maA  the  exteniioa  of  tAe  horny  lubeumee  U  a,  npou  wUeh  the  pilcereoue 
mattM  ie  dapoeltedt  tf.^^  Infenwl  homy luBluk;  (.the  extonal  horny 
UbIu.  Nat.rin.  (Owen.) 
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Bhynohtditei,  vpper,  eide,  and  internal  viewt. 

1.  8Ue  Tiew  (mtuchelkalk  of  Lnnerflle].    S.  Upper  v«ew  (uu  loeaUto). 
~       '  tIbw  (Una  of  Lyme  Herb).    4,  Celcweone  pdat  of  U  nnicr 
,  internal  vtew,  tttm  LoneiiUe,  (BneUand.) 

The  oolite  (Stonesfield),  and  the  lias  of  Lyme  R^is  and 
Bath,  will  serve  as  examples  of  the  British  strata  wherein 
these  beak-stones  occur. 

Fossil  Nautili  ooeur  both  in  the  tertiary  and  subjacent 
strata.  M.  Deshayes  (Tables)  records  four  fossil  species 
(tertiary).  Dr.  Mantell  notices  NauHbu  imperwUt,  from 
the  arenaceous  limestone  or  sandstone  of  B<^ot;  N,  d«- 
gam,  from  the  oh^  <Lewes) ;  the  last-named  species  and 
V.  sa^poAffUf,  from  the  chalk  marl;  j^.  uue^iMilMt  from  the 
ganlt  or  Folkstone  mad  (Folkstona);  and  a  nameless 
species,  from  Ae  Shanklin  sand  (lower  green-sand).  Pro- 
fbsBor  Phillips  (.Yorkthire)  records  the  following: — N.U- 
fuatut  (inferior  oolite) ;  N.  aitacoide»  (lias) ;  ^.  hexofontu 
(Kelloways  rock) ;  N.  annulcaii  (lias) ;  and  others  m  the 
Speeton  clay  and  Brandsby  slate.  Hr.  Lonsdale  (OoUtic 
JHHHet  (/  Sath)  enumerates  If.  Hmahu  (lias):  and  N. 
e»MW  0aMm  «oUte).    Dr.  FMn  {Mrata  Mow  ike 


Chalky  x«eordi  NauHH  ehm,  inrnqmUa,  pHeatiu,  radU 
tut,  iimpkx,  undulahUt  and  an  uncertain  speoie%  the  flrsf 
named  species  from  the  upper  and  the  rest  from  the  lowei 
green-sand.  Mr.Murchison  {Silurian  System)  describes  sod 
figures  one  species.  N.  tmdotut,  bom  the  Claradoc  sandstone. 

Dr.  Buckland,  who,  in  his  *  Bridgewater  Treatise,*  gives 
a  note  describing  the  Modus  operandi  of  the  Nautibu 
Pompilius  in  swimming  and  sinkii^,  thus  concludes  his 
observations  upon  the  affinities  of  the  chunbexed  shells  of 
Cephalopodt. 

'  It  results  from  the  view  we  have  taken  of  the  loologieal 
affinities  between  living  end  ektinot  species  of  chambered 
shells,  that  they  are  all  connected  by  one  ^n  of  organiza- 
tion, each  Ibrmii^  a  link  in  the  common  chain  wfaieb 
unites  existing  species  with  those  that  prevailed  among  the 
earliest  conditions  of  life  upon  our  globe;  and  all  attesdng 
the  identity  of  the  design  tnat  has  effected  so  many  similar 
ends  through  snch  a  variety  of  instruments,  the  principle 
of  whose  construction  is,  in  every  species,  fundamentally 
the  same.  * 

'Throughout  the  various  living  and  extinct  genera  of 
chambered  shells,  the  use  of  the  air-chambers  and  siphon, 
to  adjust  the  specific  gravity  of  the  animals  in  rising  and 
sinking,  appears  to  have  been  identical.  The  addition  of 
anew  transverse  plate  within  the* conical  shell  added  s 
new  air^hamber,  larger  than  the  preceding  one,  to  counter- 
balance the  increase  of  w^ht  that  attended  the  growth  of 
the  shell  and  body  of  these  animals. 

*  These  beantinil  arrangements  are,  and  ever  have  been, 
subservient  to  a  common  object,  vis.  the  construction  of 
hjfdrauUe  ittstruments  at  essentiid  importance  in  the  eeo> 
nomyofcreatures  destined  to  move  sometimes  at  the  bottom 
and  at  other  times  upon  or  near  the  surftce  of  the  sea. 
The  delicate  adjustments  whereby  the  same  principle  is 
extended  througn  so  many  grades  and  modifl^tions  of  a 
single  ^pe,  show  the  uniform  and  constant  agency  of  tome 
coDtrolliug  intelligence :  and  in  searching  for  the  origin  of 
80  much  method  and  regularity  amidst  variety*  the  mind 
can  only  rest,  when  it  has  passed  back,  through  the  subor- 
dinate series  of  second  causes,  to  that  great  Arst  cause, 
which  is  found  in  the  will  and  power  of  a  common  Creator.' 

*.*  At  page  109  (rigbt-haoct  column)  of  this  article,  line 
20  from  the  top,  for  *hand*  read  'hood.' 

NAVAL  ARCHITBCrrURE.  [Shit.] 

NAVAN.  [MnATH.] 

NAV ARETE.  JUAN  HERNANDEZ,  waa  bom  at 
Logrono  in  (Tastile.  He  is  commonly  known  by  the  name 
of  El  Mudo,  from  having  been  rendered  deaf  and  dumb  by 
an  illness  in  the  third  year  of  his  age.  This  misfortune 
probably  led  to  the  chmoe  of  a  professiMi,  in  wbkh  he  made 
such  rapid  progress  in  the  school  of  Fr.  Vicente,  at  H»> 
drid,  that  he  was  soon  able  to  visit  Italy,  and  especially 
to  study  at  Venice  the  works  of  Titian.  After  his  return  to 
Madrid  in  1566,  he  was  appointed  painter  to  the  king,  foe 
whom  he  painted  his  finest  works,  which  are  preserved  in 
the  Esounal.  Among  them  are  a  small  picture  of  the  Bap- 
tism oi  our  Saviour,  the  cele1»ated  *  Presepio,'*  iu  which  the 
principal  light  wooeeds  from  the  in&n^  the  *  St.  Hippo- 
lytus,  m  search  by  n^t  of  the  body  <tf  St.  Lawrenoe,'  ana  a 
Holy  Ikmily,  generally  oonsidexed  as  his  maaterpteee,  in 
whidi  the  singularity  ik  the  aoeessoriest  attraeted  as  mueh 
notice  as  the  beauties  of  the  composition.  His  works  at 
Valencia,  Salamauoa.  and  Estrella  are  scarcely  inferior  to 
the  pieoedin^,  and  all  are  distinguished  by  a  inilliauey  of 
eokmring  whioh  justly  gained  him  the  efipeUatiiHi  vt  *  Kl 
Tidano  BspaSoL' 

He  died  in  1577,  aged  fifU-three  years. 

NAVARRETE  DOMINOO  FERNANDEZ,  a  learned 
Spanish  Dominican  of  the  seventeenth  oentury,  was  sent  in 
1647  as  missionary  to  the  Philippine  Islands,  from  whence 
he  afterwards  proceeded  to  CiSiina,  where  he  remained  many 
years,  as  head  of  the  missions  of  his  order,  studying  at  the 
same  time  the  hmguage  and  the  history  of  the  oountry.  He 
waa  at  last  put  in  prison  by  the  Clhinese  witltoritie%  but 
•ueooeded  in  aanaping  to  Uacao^  from  whence  he  retumed 
to  Bnope  in  1678.  He  gscve  to  the  pope  an  Moonnt  of  the 
missioni  m  China,  in  nioh  be  espoaed  the  latitudinal 
xiaidnD  of  the  Jesuits  in  aooMUBOdating  themadves  to 


*  Preeeplo,  a itabU ;  alenn  appUed  by  the  9paniarda  to  that  »  wUekew 
Satfcnr  waa  ban. 

4&  eai,  a  do|L  and  a  Mitridfe.  They  were  yeAane  the  c—enf  hia  bein| 
led  to  bind  himeelf  in  a  contract  with  klnf  FUSp  M  In  wtwdnne  eath 
ftc,  aninln  aoeb  laWecio  *Vm  laa  dUMsMuM  ana  voBfo,  ntok  m 

»«^«»— '*»»-*«-¥!^ed  by  Goo  ™ 
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wwrnH  of  tbe  lUprntiHoiii  of  the  mtlm,  in  odor  to  fai- 
eraue  the  nvmher  of  tiMrir  pretended  oenmti. '  nu*  pn»- 
tioe  had  elmdjr  been  denonnoed  hr  Monlee,  another 

]>miiniean.  and  eondemned  by  a  papal  decree  of  the  13th 
of  September,  1645,  of  which  Moralee  mu  tbe  bearer  to 
China.  The  Jesuits  however,  baring  obtained  from  Rome 
aereral  modifications  (tf  this  decree  persisted  in  Aeir  pnio* 
tices.  which  Navarrete  himself  appears  to  have  winhed  at 
while  in  China. 

On  his  retam  in  1673.  Navarrete  went  to  Rome,  where 
he  was  well  reeaved  by  the  pope.  In  1678  he  was  ap- 
pointed archbishop  of  Santo  I>i>mingo  in  the  West  Indies, 
where  he  died  in  tbe  followinr  year. 

Navarrete  wrote  a  work  in  ^nish,  which  has  become 
Tci^  scarce,  on  the  history  and  the  moral  and  politiflat  con- 
dition of  China,  tbe  first  volume  of  which  was  published 
Mftdrid  hi  I(t78 ;  but  the  second  volume,  whieh  contained 
•n  account  of  the  dispntes  between  the  Jesuits  and  tbe 
Dominicans  in  ^ina,  is  said  to  have  been  suppressed  by 
the  Inquisttkm.  This  work  ia  entitled  *  Tratados  historieoe, 
IMliticos.  ethiflos,  y  religioeos  de  la  Monarohia  de  Qiina,' 
foU  Madrid,  1676.  It  contains  many  cwious  fwrtieulars. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  volume  are  several  deosionB  and 
decrees  of  the  popei  ooneeming  the  regulation  of  the  Chi- 
nese missions. 

NAVARI'NO,  called  Neoctutro  by  tbe  Greeks,  a  small 
town  and  fbrtresa  of  Morea,  built  on  the  south  coast  of  the 
bay  of  the  same  name,  about  five  miles  north  of  Modon,  and 
about  three  miles  measured  across  tbe  bay  from  old  Nava- 
rioo,  whieh  is  a  ruined  town  with  an  old  fi>rt  of  the  middle 
ages,  built  on  a  steep  hill  on  the  northern  coast  of  the  bay, 
near  die  nte  of  antient  Pylos,  which,  according  to  Pausa- 
nia%  was  situated  on  the  promontory  Coryphasium.  But 
tiiere  was  another  Pyloa  in  Eleia,  and  a  third  one  in  Try- 
phylia,  and  all  three  claimed  the  honour  of  being  tbe 
FtIos  of  Nestor.  The  Messenian  Pylos  was  deserted  oy  its 
ininiddtants  in  the  second  Messenian  war.  It  seems  iiowever 
to  have  revived  afterwards,  and  Pausanias  iMesaen.,  36) 
speaks  of  it  as  an  inhabited  place,  and  mentitms  a  temple, 
a  monument  of  Nestor,  and  other  antient  buildings  existing 
in  bis  time,  of  which  no  traces  now  remain.  (Leake's  Morea.) 
The  island  of  Sphacteria,  or  Sphagia,  lies  across  the  entrance 
of  the  bay,  and  adds  to  its  security,  rendering  it  one  of  tbe 
best  harbours  in  the  Levant  Sphacteria  is  known  in  antient 
history  for  the  defeat  and  capture  of  the  Lacedsmoniana  by 
theAtfaenians,  in  tbe  seventh  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
^hne^.  It,  89.)  [Clwht.]  In  modem  times  the  hay  of 
Navanno  has  beeome  nemarsiUe  Ibr  the  navcA  battle  4rbieh 
took  place  on  the  20th  October,  1897,  between  tbe  French, 
Engluh,  and  Russian  combined  fleet  on  one  side,  and  tbe 
Toreo-B^rptian  fleet  whieh  was  anchored  in  the  hay  on  the 
other.  The  Engli^  had  three  ships  of  the  line  and  four 
frigates,  the  French  three  ships  of  toe  line  and  two  frigates, 
and  tbe  RuBsians  four  ships  of  the  line  and  four  fr^tes. 
Hie  Ottomans  bad  three  ships  of  tbe  line  and  twenty-flve 
flr^tes,  besides  Smaller  vessels.  Admiral  Codrington  had 
the  command  of  the  combined  fleet,  and  hia  object  was 
to  oblige  Ibrahim  Pasha  to  evacu^  the  Morea.  After 
some  desultory  negotiations  and  some  evasions  on  the  part  of 
Ibrahim,  Admural  Codrington  resolved  to  attack  Ibrahim's 
fleet  After  a  warm  resbtuioe,  the  Turoo>£gyptians  were 
completely  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  three  ships  of  the  line, 
Ibnr  fr^tes,  and  about  fatty  or  fifty  smaller  vessels.  The 
xest  surrendered,  and  a  oonvention  Allowed  by  which 
Ibrahim  evacnated  the  Morea,  and  the  Greek  prisoners 
whom  he  had  sent  to  Egypt  were  restored  to  their  country. 
The  Snptian  ships  which  had  not  been  destroyed  were 
returned  to  tbe  Pasha  of  Egypt  Tbe  battle  of  Navarino 
decided  tbe  independence  of  Greece. 

Tbe  justice  of  the  attack  made  by  the  combined  fleets  on 
the  Tureo-Egyptians  at  Navarino  has  been  questioned  on 
the  ground  of  international  rights,  supposing  those  rights  to 
be  apidicable  to  a  semi-barbarous  power  as  the  Turks  then 
were,  which  had  frequently  and  unsorupnlously  violated 
them.  The  policy  of  the  attack  has  also  been  questioned  in 
rehtenee  to  tbe  national  or  individual  interests  of  England 
andFrenoe.  But  ene  thing  m^  he  salUj  asserted  in  ftvour 
of  tiie  battle  of  Nawhw:  it  ftally  attaiDed  tbe  object  for 
wlUsh  it  was  finiKht— the  emancipation  of  Greece.  Dnhte 
many  other  bettbs  which  have  proved  a  usdess  waste  of' 
hnnan  live^  that  of  Navarino  established  the  independenoe 
ef  a  eomitKy  and  put  an  end  to  a  murderous  wankre.  In 
thtsieqpaet  it  may  he  eonpand  feethe  battkeof  IMklgar. 


and  WatsilM  in  ottr  own  tfanei*  w  tbe  hmm  WKf  be  nM 
to  hare  pat  an  end  Uw  maritfane  eontest  of  haaoa  aotoil 
England,  and  the seeond  eflintnally  teminaSed  tbeCmti* 
nental  war.  Befora  the  battle  (^Navarino,  tbe  Greeks  «m 
obviously  un^Ie  to  drive  the  Ottomans  and  Egyptians  out 
<A  their  country,  whilst  at  the  same  time  they  were  deter- 
mined not  to  submit;  the  contest  had  lasted  seven  years, 
and  it  could  never  have  been  terminated  except  by  the  er- 
tennination  or  transportation  of  the  Greek  populatiNt, 
measures  which  had  begun  to  be  carried  into  eflbet  on  a 
lai^  scale  by  Ibrahim  in  the  Morea.  But  the  extermi- 
nation of  a  whole  people  and  the  slavery  and  sale  of  the 
women  and  children  are  things  whieh  will  not  be  toleratod 
in  Ennnte  at  tbe  present  day. 

NAVARRA  (Navarre),  a  kingdom  or  province  of  Spain, 
lying  between  41*  88'  and  4S*  17'  N.  lat,  and  between  43 
and  2*  S7'  W.  long.  It  is  bounded  on  tbe  north  Fnuiea^ 
on  the  east  by  Aragon.  on  the  sonth  by  tbe  pnninee  ef 
Boria  in  New  Castile,  and  on  the  west  -by  the  provineea  of 
Guiputcoa  and  Alava  in  Biscay.  In  shape  it  is  an  irregular 
quadrilateral,  about  80  miles  in  extreme  length  frmn  north 
to  south,  and  64  in  its  grmtest  breadth  from  east  to  west 
Its  area  is  nearly  2600  square  miles,  and  its  population  now 
271,000  \  by  the  census  of  17SS  it  was  estimated  at  288,000. 
of  whom  3530  were  priests,  monks,  and  nuns,  9910  aer- 
vents,  and  13,054  nobles. 

Three-fourths  of  the  surfkoe  of 'Navane  are  monntain- 
ous;  the  remaining  fourth  oonsists  of  a  few  huge  val- 
leys and  some  small  fertile  plains.  The  grand  cnam  of 
the  Pyrenees,  which  fbrms  the  nordiem  frmtiar,  settds  off 
numerous  other  chains,  whieh  gradually'  decrease  in  height 
ss  they  approach  the  south.  Ilie  loftiest  monntaini  ARo- 
bisoar.  attams  tbe  height  of  A380  fost  above  the  sea.  Adi  is 
S21 8  feet  high,  and  Alcomins,  Arsa,  and  La  Rnna  an  all  eon- ' 
siderahty  a^ve  304)0  feet  That  part  of  the  provutee  wUdi 
borders  on  France  is  very  mned,  barren,  and  tlunly  peo^dod, 
excepting  however  the  valleys  of  Bestan,  Santiatevan  de 
Lerin,  and  las  Cinco  Villas  de  Navarm  (Lesaca  Vera,  Sum- 
bHla,  Eehalar  y  Arenas),  a  rich  and  delicious  country.  Tbe 
southern  part  is  much  more  level  and  fertile,  and  better 
inhabited.  * 

The  principal  river  is  the  Ehro,  which,  for  nearly  40 
miles,  forma  the  southern  boucdiry  of  the  province;  its 
tributaries  are  the  Bontnda,  Ega,  Ana,  Angoo,  Irati, 
Salaiar.  and  Esoa.  all  flowing  firom  the  north ;  and  the 
Queilas  and  Albania  from  the  south.  The  extreme  north 
of  the  provhioe  iswatersd  by  the  Bidssoa,  which  rises  in  the 
Pyrenees,  and  enpttes  itself  into  tfas  Bay  ef  Biscay  at  Fue»- 
twrabfa.  Besides  these  rivers  Navarre  is  watered  janm- 
mereble  small  streams,  many  of  which,  being  fbrmed  urtu^ 
of  m^ted  snow,  are  dried  up  by  the  summer  heals.  The 
climate  of  the  northern  districts  is  exceedingly  cold  in 
winter,  and  rarely  subject  to  excessive  heat  in  summer ;  in 
the  south  it  is  far  more  nnial,  and  highly  deligbtfiil  and 
salubrious.  The  soil  in  the  low  grounds  ii  wrr  rich,  and 
susceptible  of  a  higher  d^^ee  n  cultivatioa  uian  it  has 
received :  thme  is  ako  much  fine  pastnre-land.  Tbe  piii^ 
cipal  valleys  are,  Bastan  in  the  north,  containing  fourteen 
villages  and  7500  inhabitants,  very  fertOe  in  fhiit  andmaiie, 
and  abounding  in  cattle ;  that  of  Ronoesvalles,  renowned  in 
history  fot  the  defeat  of  Charlemagne  and  bis  twdte  peers, 
in  778;  and  those  of  Leaeou,  Roneal,BeigQnri.  Salaar.  and 
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Navarre,  from  its  nountafnons  dutraetcr.  is  by  Htme 
almost  isolated  flom  the  eomtries  mund  it  In  the 
northern  frontier  there  are  ten  passes ;  the  Ave  principal 
are  those  of  Vera,  Maya,  Ronoesvalles,  Ochagavia,  and 
Isava.  On  the  sides  of  Biscay  and  Aragon  the  approeehea 
are  more  difficult  of  aocess ;  sad  on  the  side  of  Castile  the 
deep  and  rapid  Ebro  forms  a  barrier  passable  o^  1^  the 
three  bridges  of  Lc^rono,  Lodosa,  and  Tudela.  Ina  na^ 
which  traverse  the  province  are  ezcdlent 

Of  the  geology  of  Navarre  little  is  known.  The  moutw 
tains  ere  mostly  of  transition  and  secondary  rocks ;  jaspsr  and 
marbles  are  also  fonnd.  There  are  nuny  mines  of  iron  and 
one'of  copper ;  one  also  of  rook'Salt  near  Valtierra.  yielding 
annually  about  298,000  lbs.,  and  several  hot  springs. 

'Forests  of  pinss  (pinus  nlvestris)  cover  the  defies  of  the 
Pyrenees,  and  mtioh  wood  is  cot  and  sent  down  by  tbe 
mountain  stretms  to  the  Ebro,  by  which  it  is  floated  onward 
to  Aragon  and  Catalufia.  The  other  principal  finest  trees 
are  the  oak,  evergreen  and  deciduous,  the~«livek  the  ■he»> 
nut,  the  beech,  awkboi.  Thfj^^  «^MigC3tt 
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Naram  yields  more  TBlnable  timlm  than  any  other  pro> 
vince  4^  Sptfin.  Heaths,  ferns,  and  broom,  with  many 
sromstio  plants,  grow  on  the  mountains.  Of  grain  Na^ 
vmrre  yields  annually  3,452,800  bushels,  of  which  about 
S»0S3,550  are  of  wheat,  303,850  of  maii^  673,flOO  of  barley, 
308,000  of  oats,  70,850  of  rye,  and  the  remainder  of  speU- 
wheat  Of  Tegelahles  ^eluding  obeannts)  the  annual 
quantity  is  aboat  197,«00  bushels,  of  whioh  the  ivinoipal 
part  an  broad  and  kidney  beans.  The  annual  imduoe  of 
bemp  is  600,000  lbs.,  of  flax  200,000  IbSn  of  oliveniil  about 
18*,0M  9dloni(  and  of  wines,  which  are  exoellent,  and  of 
various  dasotiptionB,  about  10,500,000  galbns.  After  a  rich 
vintage  people  are  invited  by  the  public  crier  to  take  the  old 
wine  away  from  particular  vaults  gratis,  in  order  to  make 
room  for  the  new.  The  old  wine  is  even  wasted  sometimes, 
and  allowed  to  run  down  the  streets.  A  small  quantity  of 
cyder  i*  also  produced  in  the  Bastan  and  Cinco  Villas. 

Acoording  to  Mifiano,  there  are  in  Navarre  about  38,000 
head  of  homed  cattle.  630.000  sheep,  70,000  goats,  32,000 
pigs,  uid  26,000  mules.  The  annual  prodnoe  of  wo<d 
amounts  to  1,412,000  lbs.  The  monntains  abound  in  game 
and  the  riven  in  fish.  The  average  value  of  all  the  natural 
prodnetions  of  Navarre,  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineml, 
Mifiano  estimates  at  nearly  l,500,00w.  The  wild  animals 
an  wolvfli,  fintcs,  and  wild  hoars  in  the  Lsrraun  Mountain. 

Tb»  mannft^ores  of  Navarre  are  inconsiderable.  There 
are  634  ftototies  of  coa^  linen,  319  of  woollen  doth,  67  of 
leather.  12  of  soap,  30  of  iron,  and  of  brandy  the  quantity 
annoally  distilled  averages  2.000,000  gallons.  Besides  these 
are  some  potteries,  a  royal  s'bot  and  shell  foundry,  and  some 
manuJhetories  of  Spanish  liquorice.  At  the  oommeneement 
of  the  present  century  the  average  value  of  manufactures 
was  142,6002.  per  annum. 

The  greater  part  of  the  {voduoe,  natural  and  manu&c- 
tuied,  u  consumed  in  the  provinoe.  but  about  30,800 
Bnfl^ish  bo^to  of  grain,  a  little  oil.  bdf  the  wine,  the 
greater  portion  of  the  wool,  and  tvo-thirds  of  the  iron  an- 
nually remain  unconsumed,  and  are  exported,  which  how<- 
ever  lUl  very  tu  short  in  afflonnt  (tf  the  cottons  and  silks, 
entlery,  tabaooo,  sugar,  spices,  and  other  luxuries  imported, 
{n^ipally  from  FraHte. 

Navarre  is  divided  into  five  districts,  or  merindaibt,  as 
they  are  called,  vis.  that  of  Pamplona  in  the  north,  of 
Tudela  in  the  south.  Ssngiiesa  in  the  east,  Estalls  in  the 
west;  and  Olite  in  the  centre.  Bach  merindad  has  a  capital 
town  of  the  same  name.  The  kingdom  contains  9  cities. 
145  towns.  675  villages,  with  a  total  of  38,289  houses.  It 
has  two  bishoprics,  those  of  Pam^ona  and  Tudela ;  763 
parishes,  70  convents  and  hermitages,  1  university.  4  col- 
ics, and  12  hospitals. 

The  metropolis  is  Pamplona,  situated  on  an  eminence  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  river  Arga.  in  the  midst  of  a  small. 
Ibrtile«  oimilsi  phdn,  called  La  Cuenea,  enclosed  by  lofty 
Bnmn*ft»*-  It  was  antiently  the  oeort  oi  the  kings  of  Na- 
varre^ is  stiU  the  residence  of  Uie  vioeroy  of  thejunvince. 
the  seat  of  administration,  and  see  of  a  bishop,  sumagan  of 
Barges.  It  is  divided  into  twenty  wards,  and  contains  a  cathe- 
dral (a  neat  (3othie  edifice  of  great  antiquity,  disfigured 
a  modem  ftfade),  4  parish  churches,  7  convents  of  monks 
and  2  of  nuns  (suppressed  in  1835,  because  under  the 
antluffi^  at  Ihio  queen),  a  nml  and  an  episcopal  palace 
a  senate-house,  a  town-baU,  a  mint,  a  public  gra- 
naryj  a  universi^,  an  hospice,  a  foundling  hospital,  a 
theatre,  41  inns,  1632  private  houses,  and  a  population 
of  15,000.  The  city,  including  the  citadel,  measures  960 
jnrds  from  north  to  south,  and  1633  from  east  to  west  It  is 
ill  builtbutcontainsalbw  handsome  houses;  theMreetsare 
narrow,  but  well  paved,  and  thoroughly  dean  by  means 
ctuma.  Then  sn  3  large  and  3  smsll  sqnares,  in  the 
hogeit  <^  whidi  buU-fig^ts  are  oecaaionally  Md,  6  public 
ftflnt»in's  and  an  aqueduct,  by  which  the  eity  is  supplied 
with  water  Arom  the  mountain  of  Subiza.  twelve  miles  dis- 
tant Pamplona  is  well  fortified;  the  citadel  is  a  re^iular 
ttutagDn.  of  1000  feet  each  side :  it  was  buttt  by  Philip  U. 
There  is  a  beautiftd  promenade,  called  Taconera,  within  the 
waOs.  and  three  others  without  The  manufactures  of  Pam- 
plona are  very  trifling,  namely,  two  tanneries^  two  Actories 
of  wax.  one  of  woollui  cloth,  and  one  of  guitar-strings,  be* 
rides  a  papei^mill  and  six  oom-mills  on  the  Arga.  Its 
eommeree  is  confined  to  the  imputation  of  woollen  and 
silken  goods,  principally  from  England  and  FVanee;  but 
soma  tioth  is  imported  from  Castile,  serges  and  silk  from 
Aiagm,  and  aUttle  Indian  rilk  from  Catiiiifiai 


Pamplona  is  called  Pompdon  by  Strabo  (161.  CafloatA-J. 
who  aads,  *  as  if  it  might  be  Pompeiopolis,*  that  is,  tba 
city  of  Pompey.  The  people  are  called  Pompe^onensei 
by  Pliny  (iiL  3).  The  name  of  the  ci^  was  corrupted 
1^  the  Arabs,  who  took  it  in  the  beginning  of  the  eishtb 
century,  into  Bamblona.  In  778  it  waa  desUxiyed  by 
the  Ftench.  but  afterwards  reboilt  In  907  it  was  be* 
sieged  by  the  Moors,  and  in  1138  by  the  Cnatilians. 
but  on  both  ooessions  it  msintsined  a  succeasftil  re- 
sistance. In  1277  it  was  again  taken  by  the  Frflnch.  In 
1512  it  was  blockaded  and  taken  by  the  duke  of  Alba,  ge- 
neral of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic.  In  1808  it  was  aeixed  by 
the  French,  who  had  beian  allowed  to  enter  as  friends;  ia 
1612  blockaded  by  Hina;  and  in  1813  it  capitulated  to  the 
allies  under  the  duke  of  Wellington,  after  the  battle  of 
Vitoria. 

The  city  next  in  importance  is  Tudela,  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Ebro,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  very 
fine  bridge  of  seventeen  arches  and  1200  feet  in  length.  It 
has  a  cathedral.  10  convents  (lately  suppressed),  2  faoqii- 
tals,  and  a  population  of  8150.  The  streets  are  narrow 
and  crooked,  bnt  well  deansed;  the  bonsss  an  loftr,  and 
all  contain  fbuntains.  About  two  mites  east  of  Tndela  is 
the  commeneonent  of  the  canal  of  Aragon,  which,  when 
finished,  will  emneet  Navaiie  with  the  Mediterranean. 

The  other  cities  ar^— Sstella,  a  town  lately  fintifted  by  the 
Carlists,  with  4600  inhabitants,  recently  the  strcmghdd  of 
Don  Carlos ;  Olite,  with  5000  inhabitants,  eelebratad  for  its 
salttbrioos  climate,  and  at  one  time  the  residence  of  the  kings 
of  Navane;  Corella.  with  4000;  TaMa,  with  2800;  and 
Sangiiess,  with  2500  inhabitants. 

T^e  political  constitution  and  laws  of  Navarre  are  still 
the  same  which  it  enjoyed  when  an  independent  monarchy 
and  difier  altogether  Giom  those  of  the  rest  of  Spam.  It  is 
governed  by  a  viceroy,  who  preaides  at  the  royal  counotL 
the  supreme  tribunal  for  civil  and  criminal  canaes>  The 
legislative  body  is  cemposad  of  the  ttoee  estates  of  the 
kingdom:  Uie  deray.  who  attend  by  right  of  tiieir  itaUon; 
the  nobility,  by  right  of  birth;  and  the  dq^ntiaa,  who  are 
deeted  by  the  people.  Navane  mjoyt  also  peeoliar  fiscd 
privileges. 

The  inhabitants  ctf  Navarre  are  tall,  vdl  made,  muscular, 
very  hardy  and  brave,  independent  in  spirit,  strongly  at- 
tadked  to  their  government  and  rel^ion,  and  jealous  of 
their  privileges.  The  guerrilla  bands  under  Mina  proved 
moat  formidable  opponents  to  the  French  in  the  War 
Independence.  Too  Navarrese  are  also  grave  and  reserved, 
but  witty  and  shrewd,  obstinate  and  qoamlaome^  and  yet 
industrious  and  honest 

Castilian  it  the  general  language  of  the  ]^viDee,  but  the 
Basque,  or  a  mixture  of  these  two  languages  with  French, 
is  voken  in  some  districts. 

The  eariiest  inhabitants  of  Navarre  were  called  Vuemes 
^  the  Romaas.  In  aa  470  they  warn  subdued  by  the 
Cloths.  Eaiiy  in  the  e^hth  century  Navarre  wascmqiiered 
by  the  Arabs;  but  the  Christian  inhabitants  who  had  fled 
to  the  recesses  of  the  Pyrenees,  resolving  to  expd  the  in- 
vaders, chose  a  noble  knight,  Grarci  Ximwies.  fi>r  their 
chieftain  or  king ;  and  thus  was  founded  the  monarchy  of 
Navane.  His  l^ily  became  extinct  in  the  middle  of  the 
ninth  century,  and  the  Navarrese  then  elected  Inigo  San- 
chet,  count  of  Bigorre,  in  the  hands  of  whose  descendants 
the  sceptre  of  ^vaire  remained  for  five  centuries.  In 
1518  Ferdinand  the  CathoUc  obtained  possession  of  that 
part  of  the  antient  kingdom  of  Navarre  which  fbnns  the 
present  province,  and  annexed  it  to  the  Spanish  dominions, 
leaving  uneonqumred  the  portion  on  the  northern  ride  of 
the  fences,  which  was  afterwards  united  by  Henri  IV. 
to  the  crown  of  France,  and  is  now  known  aa  the  depart- 
moit  (tftbeLowmrPyreaees.  On  the  invasioB  ot  Spain  by 
Bonaparte,  Navarre  eminently  distinguished  itsdf  by 
its  obstinate  resistance:  and  it  has  recenth  attracted 
the  eyes  <tf  all  Bun^  as  bdng^  with  Biscay,  the  pcincud 
theatre  of  the  eivil  contest  between  Don  Oanoa  aiid  Isud 
II.  of  Spain. 

(Minano,  Die.  Cfeog. ;  Labwda,  JHiurmre  X>ueripttf  d$ 
FBtpagiu ;  Antillon,  Oeogrqfia  de  BapaMa  y  Portvgal,  1 824 
Bowles.  Jntroduedon  d  PHUtoria  Nahml  de  £^pama; 
Cook's  Sketchet  m  Spain ;  Mariana.  Hutcria  GmenU  de 
Enxuia  ;  C^nde's  ArabUj  &C.) 

NAVARRE.  BASSE.   [Pyrx'hx'xs,  Bassis.! 

NAVE.  [Church.] 

NAvicKb^  B*^r5-ly  Google 
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NAVIGATION.  P3ohpam;  LmoiTOin  amd  Lati- 
TDDB,  MsTHODs  ot  undino;  Mkrcator's  PftoJBCnoir; 
Sailing.] 

NAVIGATION  LAWS.   [Ship  and  Shipping.) 

NAVIGATOR'S  ISLANDS,  a  group  of  iilands,  situated 
inthePaciflcbetweeD  10^aiidI5°S.  lat.  and  185"  and  195* 
E.  ki^.,  ooDiiBto  of  nine  islandt,  of  vhiefa  the  largest,  called 
Pob^  or  Chatam.  is  the  mcwt  ireatem.  It  is  twioe  as  large 
as  Otahitt.  and  not  inferior  in  fertili^  and  beauty.  From 
east  to  vest  it  measures  about  45  miles.  Eastward  of  Pola 
are  Qjalava  and  Bfouna,  which  are  hardly  infbrior  in  sise. 
The  other  six  islands  are  smalL  They  all  apjwar  to  be 
voleaiue;  alt  the  rocks  of  the  beach,  upon  vhiob  the  sea 
breaks  with  snob  fiuee  as  to  throw  the  water  mote  than 
ttty  ftet  higK  are  only  pieoestff  lan.iDnnded  basalts,  or  ooral, 
by  wbiflh  ue  islandi  are  wholly  snrrounded.  In  the  ooral 
leefk  are  mmnr  passages  fbr  hoats.  Altmg  the  beach  are 
lerel  toaets,  bat  atwmu  Stance  the  eoantry  rises  into  hills 
and  mountains.  Hie  islands  are  elothed  even  to  the  very  sum- 
mits  of  the  hills  with  trees  Imded  with  fruit,  and  are  very 
populous.  They  abound  in  {ags,  dogi,  fowb,  birds,  and  fish, 
and  the  lower  parts  are  ooTwed  with  extensive  plantations  of 
guavas,  bananas,  and  other  fruits.  The  sugar-cane  grows 
spontaneously  on  the  banks  of  the  rivws.  The  mha- 
bitants  belong  to  the  Malay  race,  and  sp«ak  a  language 
which  is  a  dialect  of  that  used  in  the  Friendly  Id^ds. 
They  ore  avwse  to  the  visits  of  Europeans,  and  much  in- 
cUned  to  qoarrel  with  thena.  (Ia  Pnonse's  Foi/age  romrf 
the  World.} 

NAVT.  Before  we  deeoribe  the  present  oonstitntion  and 
fbrce  of  the  British  iiayr«  ve  shall  give  a  short  sketch  of 
the  rise  and  pn^;resB  of  that  vast  madiin^  to  whiob  Eng- 
land is  so  much  indebted  for  the  power  and  prosperity 
which  she  enjoys,  oommenoing  with  the  origin  of  naval 
enterprise  among  our  barbarian  ancestors. 

All  nations  inhabiting  the  shores  of  the  sea  or  navigable 
rivers  possessed  from  the  earliest  period  vessds  of  a  rude 
construotion.  But  these  were  so  inadequate  to  withstand 
the  winds  and  waves  in  our  northern  seas,  that  it  was  not 
until  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Probus,  A.a  276-82,  that  the 
veil  of  terror  hanging  over  the  ocean  and  distant  voyages 
was  removed.  That  emperor,  in  pursuance  of  his  plan  of 
coloaising  the  border  lands,  which  were  exhausted  by  war, 
with  people  from  the  crowded  countries  of  the  barbarians,  had 
earned  a  party  of  Franks  into  Pontos,  with  a  view  of  defend- 
uig  that  country  against  the  AlanL  Love  of  home  induced 
some  of  these  pmple  to  attempt  their  return ;  they  snzed 
ships  on  the  Enxine,  and  plundwed  the  coasts  of  Greece, 
Asia,  and  Sicily,  either  to  supply  their  wants  or  for  revenge : 
passing  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  they  veered  to  the  right, 
and  completed  their  voyage  by  diaembarking  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Rhine.  From  this  voyage  we  may  date  the  origin  of 
nautical  entoprise.  The  Saxons  took,  advanta^  of  the  ricii 
harvest  thns  opened  to  all  who  would  attack  the  Roman 
provinces  by  sea.  and  ravaged  the  coasts  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  oblige  the  Romans  to  establish  a  fleet  in  the  English 
Channel  to  repel  them.  After  the  Saxons  had  been  long 
in  possession  of  England,  th^  lost  their  naval  arts,  and 
in  their  turn  became  a  prw  to  the  constant  attacks  of  Uie 
8ea-kin(^  Vikingr,  and  ottier  ^ratei.  We  have  no  record 
of  the  sue  or  number  of  the  vessds  whioh  sostained  so 
many  conflicts  with  the  Danes  in  the  ninth  century.  Alfred 
the  Great  was  the  founder  of  the  English  navy.  He  first 
]perceived  the  necessity  of  a  fleet  to  protect  the  coasts  from 
the  swarms  of  pirates  in  the  northern  seas.  A  slight  ad- 
vantage gained  by  some  ships  of  his  over  the  Danes,  in  876, 
induced  him  to  build  long  ships  and  galleys,  which,  as  his 
countrymen  were  not  competent  to  manage  them,  he 
manned  vrith  such  piratical  foreignars  as  he  could  engage. 
After  he  had  driven  out  the  Danes,  he  applied  his  talents 
to  improve  his  ships,  and  built  vessels  higher,  longer,  and 
swifter  than  before,  some  rowing  thirty  pairs  of  oars,  others 
more.  Ethelred  made  a  law  that  whoever  waa  lord  of  310 
hydes  of  land  should  ftimish  and  build  one  vessel  for  the 
•ervioe  <tf  the  country. 

WiUiam  the  Conqueror  established  the  Cinque  Forts, 
and  gave  them  certain  privO^;es  on  omiditim  of  their  fhr- 
nishing  52  ships  for  15  dajn,  in  case  emergency.  King 
John  claimed  for  England  the  sovereignty  of  the  seas,  and 
declared  that  all  ships  helonpng  to  foreign  nations,  which 
should  refuse  to  strike  to  the  British  flag,  should  be  deemed 
foir  and  lawfiilpriie.  In  the  year  129%  an  English  sailor 
having  been  kilM  in  a  fteneh  poi^  w«  eoned,  which  it 


was  a^eed  to  wttle  a  nanl  action*  which  was  fought  in 
tiie  middleof  the  Channel,  and  tfaeEngIish,heiM[  victorious, 
carried  off  above  250  sail.  In  1340.  when  King  Edward  III. 
with  i40  sh^  was  on  his  voyage  to  Flanders,  he  foil  in 
with  and  completely  defeated,  off  Stuya,  the  Frwch  fleet  of 
400  sail,  manned  with  40.000  men.  The  same  monarch 
blockaded  Brest  with  730  sail,  containing  15,000  men. 
Many  of  the  ships  composing  these  fleets  were  Genoese 
and  Venetian  meroenaries.  but  they  must  have  been  very 
small,  and  the  numbers  of  ships  and  men  are  probably  ex- 
aggerated. Henry  V.  bad  something  of  a  navy,  for  we  find 
among  the  records  in  the  Tower,  a  grant  under  his  hand  of 
annuities  to  'the  maistrea  of  certaine  of  our  owne  grete 
shippes,  cartakes,  barges^  and  ballynffevs.*  Henry  VIL, 
who  suooeeded  in  1485,  seems  to  have  Men  the  flnt  king 
who  thought  of  providing  a  naval  force  which  might  be  at 
all  times  ready  for  the  service  of  the  state.  He  huflt  the 
Great  Hany,  properly  speaking  the  flrat  ship  of  the  royal 
navy ;  she  cost  15,000/,  and  was  acddentally  burnt  in  1553. 
Henry  VUL  perfected  the  designs  of  his  father.  He  con- 
stituted the  Admiral^  and  Navy  Office,  establi^ed  the 
Trinity  House,  and  the  dockyards  of  Deptford,  Woolwich, 
and  Portsmouth;  anpoioted  regular  salaries  for  the  ad- 
mirals, captains,  ana  sail(»s ;  and  made  the  sea  service  a 
distinct  ju^ession :  he  also  made  laws  for  the  planting  and 
preservation  of  timber.  In  1512,  when  a  fleet  was  fitted 
out  against  France,  under  Sir  Edward  Howard,  lord-high- 
admiraU  the  following  allowances  were  made : — 
For  his  own  diet,  maintenance,  wi^s,  and  «.  d* 
rewaids,  perdion  .         .      10  0 

Xaoh  oaptain  for  ditto,  ditto       .         .  16 
Every  soldier,  marinei^  ud  gunneri  for  his 

v^ea  per  lunar  month  .  .SO 

And  fiff  hU  victuals  ,  .50 

The  ihipscithis  period  were  high,  unwieldy,  and  narrow; 
their  guns  were  dose  to  the  water,  and  they  had  lofty  poops 
and  prows,  like  Chinese  junks,  insomuch  that  Sir  WaUer 
Raleigh  informs  us  'that  the  Mary  Rose,  a  goodly  ship  of 
the  largest  size,  by  a  little  swav  of  the  ship  in  casting  about, 
her  ports  being  within  16  inches  of  the  water,  was  overset 
and  sunk.'  This  took  place  at  Spithead  in  the  presence  of 
the  king,  and  most  of  hat  officers  and  crew  were  drowned. 
The  Henri  Grace  de  Dieu,  the  largest  ship  built  in  this 
reign,  is  said  to  have  measured  above  1000  tons.  At  the 
death  of  Henry  VUI.,  the  tonnage  of  the  navy  was  18,000 
tons.  Elisabeth  increased  the  navy  irreatly.  The  fleet 
which  met  the  Spanish  Armada  numbered  1 76  ships,  maniwd 
by  14.996  men;  but  these  were  not  all  'sluppes  royal,'  for 
she  encouraged  the  merchants  to  build  large  ships,  which 
on  occasion  were  converted  into  ships  of  war,  and  rated 
at  50  to  100  tons  more  than  they  measured.  She  raised  the 
wages  of  seamen  to  10  shillings  per  month.  Signals  were 
first  used  in  this  reign  as  a  means  of  communication  between 
ships.  In  1603  the  navy  had  42  ships,  measuring  1 7,000  tons. 
In  the  reign  of  James  1.  lived  the  first  able  and  scientific  naval 
architectiThineas  Pett,  and  the  king  had  tiie  good  sense  to 
encourage  bim.  Pett  introduced  a  better  system  of  building, 
and  relieved  the  diips  of  much  of  their  top  hamper.  Before 
tiie  civil  wars  broke  out;  Charles  I.  built  the  Sovweign  tdT 
the  Seas,  of  100  guns,  and  measnring  1637  tons.  tn.  this 
reign  the  navy  was  Ant  divided  into  rates  and  elaesei. 
CrmnweU  found  the  navy  much  reduced,  but  his  energy  xa- 
stored  i^  and  he  left  .154  aaiU  measuring  57,643  tons,  of 
whioh  one-third  were  two-deckm.  OomwoU  first  laid  be- 
foro  parliament  estimates  for  the  support  of  the  navy,  ai^ 
obtamed  400,000/.  per  annum  for  that  purpose.  TIm  navy 
flourished  under  Charles  II.,  with  the  duke  of  York  at  its 
head,  assisted  by  Samuel  Pepys,  as  secretary,  until  1673, 
when  the  duke's  inability  to  take  the  test  oatii  caused  his 
retirement,  and  the  king's  pecuniary  difficulties  leading 
him  to  n^leiA  the  navy,  it  ieU  into  deca^.  The  duke  of 
Ywk  was  recalled  to  his  post  in  1684,  and  at  his  accession 
in  the  following  year  there  were  179  vessels,  measuring 
103,558  tons.  James  II.,  on  oomiag  to  the  thrmw,  took  active 
measures  for  the  restoration  of  the  nacvy;  he  luspended 
the  Navy  Board,  uut  appointed  a  new  oommiiBion,  with 
which  he  joined  Sir  Antnuijr  Deane,  the  best  naval  archi- 
tect of  the  time,  who  essentially  improved  the  ships  of  the 
line  by  copying  from  a  French  modeL  Four  hundred  ttaoa- 
sand  pounu  per  annum  were  set  apart  for  naval  purpeese, 
and  so  diligent  were  the  commissioners  that  at  the  Revolu- 
tion ttie  £et  was  in  excellent  condition,  with  sea  ^otes 
oomplete  for  eight  months  f«S,^^i^99i'^:iS^l^im%^ 
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)J4  vMsels,  oarrytng  6930  gnni,  and  42,000  men,  vlmeof 
nine  Trere  flnt-rates. 

King  William  immediatelr  on  being  placed  on  the  tinone 
wont  to  war  with  France,  whoM  navy  was  then  very  power- 
ful;  in  1681  it  consiBted  of  1 79  Tossels  of  all  sorts,  carrying 
7080  gunB,  besides  30  galleys.  An  act  was  passed  in  his 
second  year,  for  building  30  ships,  to  carry  60,  70,  and  80 
guns  respectively.  The  dockyard  at  Hamoaze,  ont  of  vhich 
has  since  grown  the  considerable  town  of  Devonport,  which 
now  returns  two  members  to  parliament,  was  tlmi  esta- 
blished. Queen  Anne  found  at  her  accession  the  navy  to 
consist  of  272  vessels,  meaanring  159,020  tons,  hut  this  esti- 
mate includes  hnlks,  hoys,  and  other  vessels  not  earryii^ 
gam.  In  1704  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  destructive 
itorros  ever  biown  took  place.  It  began  in  the  middle  of 
November,  and  did  not  attain  its  greatest  he^ht  till  the 
STth.  llie  Eddystone  lighthouse  was  destroyed,  no  less 
than  10  men-of-war  were  totally  lost,  and  many  more  were 
driven  on  shore  and  damaged.  All  measures  adding  to  the 
strength  and  efficiency  of  the  navy  were  exneedingly  popular 
during  this  reign.  We  find  at  the  death  of  Anne  in  1714, 
that  uie  number  of  ships  was  less,  but  the  tonnage  in- 
creased, being  ships  198,  guns  10,600,  tons  156,640.  The 
parliamentary  vote  of  that  year  was  245,700/.  and  1 0,000  sea- 
men and  marines.  During  the  first  four  years  of  Geoi^  I., 
large  sums  were  voted  for  the  extraordinary  repairs  which 
were  required  afler  the  lone  war.  A  new  establidiment  of 
guns  also  waa  ordered  in  uiis  rei^  The  navy  remained 
stationary  till  1739,  when  hostilities  commenced  against 
Spain,  and  the  navy  was  augmented,  particularly  in  the 
smaller  classes,  and  the  dimensions  of  several  classes  were 
enlareed.  War  broke  ont  with  France  in  1 744,  at  which 
period  there  were  128  sail  of  the  line.  At  this  time  all  prizes 
taken  by  H.M.*s  ships  were  declared  to  be  the  property  of 
the  captors.  In  1 747  a  naval  uniform  was  first  established. 
The  navy  increased  vastly  daring  this  war,  in  which  35  sail 
of  the  line  were  taken  or  destroyed  by  the  English.  Gleoi^ 
III.  at  his  accession  found  the  navy  to  consist  of, 

Shmtof  the  line    .     .    .    127>  «oi  inx 

50  guns  and  under  igg}  measurmg  321,104  tons. 

The  vote  for  the  year  1760  was  432,629/.,  and  70,000  sea- 
men and  marines.  In  the  short  war  of  1762,  20  s^  of  the 
line  were  added  to  the  navy,  and  at  the  end  of  the  American 
revolutionary  war  it  was  composed  as  follows 

The  navy  was  kept  in  a  high  state  of  preparation,  and  when, 
on  the  1st  of  February,  1799,  the  French  republic  declared 
war  against  England,  this  country  was  not  unprepared.  A 
period  now  commences  in  which  the  gigantic  efforts  made 
by  England,  and  the  protection  necessary  fbr  a  mercantile 
marine,  which  almost  monopolised  the  commerce  of  the 
world,  raised  the  British  navy  to  such  a  height  as  to  enable 
it  single  handed  to  maintain  the  sovereignty  of  the  seas 
aninst  all  other  navies  combined.  Sir  Charles  Middleton, 
Mierwards  I.ord  Barham,  had.  when  comptroller  of  the 
navy  in  1783,  established  the  regulation  that  a  great  pro- 
portion of  stwes,  sails,  &c  should  be  laid  by  fbr  each  ship 
m  ordinary;  so  that  in  a  few  weeks  after  the  declaration  of 
war  there  were  54  sail  of  the  line  and  146  smaller  vessels 
at  sea.  The  vote  for  the  service  of  the  navy  was  5,625,331/., 
85,000  seamen  and  marines.  The  navy  of  France  had  never 
been  so  powerful:  it  amounted  to  above  200  veasels,  of 
which  82  were  of  the  line  and  71  in  addition  were  imme- 
diately ordered  to  be  built  The  English  had  about  115 
sail  of  the  line  fit  for  service,  but  the  majority  of  the  French 
ships  were  larger  and  finer,  and  carried  heavier  guns  on 
their  lower  or  principal  battery.  The  following  abstnuit  will 
show  the  losses  on  both  sides  np  to  the  peace  <tf  Amiens, 
exdosivB  of  the  casual  losses. 

British  ships  of  the  line 
Smaller  vessels 

Total     .  . 

I^enoh  shiiw  of  the  line 
Dutch  do. 
^nish  do. 
Itauush  do. 


37 

9 

42 

9 

32 

11 

18 

e 

6 

5 

2, 

0 

AS 

16 

French  smaller  Tenals  ,  Ss«  44 

Dutch  do.  .63  6 
Spanish       do.         ,     57  10 

Total     443  76 
This  estimate  does  not  include  807  privateers,  diidly  French, 
taken  and  destroyed.   Of  the  above,  50  sail  of  tbe  line  and 
94  under  that  sise  were  added  to  tbe  British  navy. 

During  the  peace  of  Amiens  prmarations  fbr  war  were 
aetively  eontinued  on  both  tide%  ana  the  declaration  on  the 
part  of  England  was  made  in  the  month  of  May»  1803.  at 
whioh  time  the  navy  was  of  the  ftUoving  teo^  as  eompaied 
with  1793:—  . 

SUptofUas.       V^.  TbM. 
1793    .    .    153    .    .    411    .    .  402.»55 
1803    .    .    189    .    .    781    .    .  650,976 
Notwithstanding  the  apparent  increase,  there  were  not  so 
many  line-of-battle  ships  fit  fbr  sea  at  the  latter  as  at  the 
fbrroer  period  by  about  ten.   The  French  force  in  service- 
able line'Of-battle  ships  in  March,  1803,  was  66,  the  British 
111.   During  this  war  there  were  emidoyed  firom  100,000 
to  120,000  seamen  and  marines  till  1810,  when  the  numbn 
was  increased  to  145,000.   There  were  about  100  sail  of  tbe 
line,  150  frigates,  and  above  200  sloops,  besides  small  armed 
vessels,  amounting  in  the  wh<4e  to  about  500  sail  of  pen- 
dants constantly  employed.   The  following  absttaet  shows 
the  losses  on  each  side  during  the  war : — 

C^tnnd.  PettauyL 

British— Ships  of  line  .      0  • 
Under   .       .     83  7 


Enemies* — Shins  of  line 
Under 


83 

55 
79 


I 

14 
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of  which  33  sail  of  the  line  and  66  under  were  added  to 
the  British  navy. 
In  George  ni.*s  re^  &e  dockyard  of  Pembroke  was 

established. 

The  parliamentary  vote  for  the  service  of  the  navy, 
1839-40,  was  as  follows:— 


Offioera 
Petty  do. 
Seamen. 


Uarines 


3,400 
3.998 
12,846 

20,244 
9,000 


For  the  effective  service  £3,492,132 
For  the  non-effective  do.  1,488,221 
Other  departments,  vis., 

convicts  and  transport 

oftroops  .       .       .  217.158 


29,244  Total  cbaive     .  £5.197.511 

The  following  tables  will  show  the  force  of  the  British 
navy  at  three  distinct  periods,  vis. :  the  breaking  ont  oi  the 
French  revolutionary  war ;  a  few  years  subsequent  to  tbs 
peace;  and  the  present  time:  also  the  dispuition  of  the 
British  naval  force  at  the  present  time,  as  well  as  tbe  naval 
force  of  other  countnes  possessing  a  navy. 
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A  wiiea  bu  contrutod  br  » lupidy  of  ttmbei  to  bnlU  1 1  ahipi  of  tha  lUw. 
Tha  FraOBb  itawa-wiuli  In  tlw  paekat  aenlca  an  armed  with  liaaTy  gun*. 


Sbipa  of  Ibe  Uij«. 


100  fond  uhI  vp- 

to  lu  iin  ^luu 
70  uj  en  giiu* 


Uf  ilu  Lli 


ffi  uid  SS  j(atu 


Unod  Totat 
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Holland  bw  IM  fon-bivkta ;  Dennudc,  67 ;  Swedati,  S3}. 

Until  the  Restoration  there  does  not  appear  to  have 
beeR  any  precise  division  into  classes ;  nor  nave  we  any 
■eofiant  of  the  SLrmament  of  ships;  at  that  time  certain 
ihij*  were  ordered  to  be  built  to  carry  the  following : — 


2BdRaUL  StdlUta. 


0601 


470  mm. 


l«t  Eala. 

DaaoiLyHon  rfOnna.  'JWmta, 

Cannon  =  42  pounders 
DeinicannoD=:33  pounders 
Culvcrin8=18  pounders 
Demi  do.  =12  pounders 
Sakflci  =  6  pounders 
Forecastle 

Quarter-deck  .  . 
3-poundcn      .  . 

Total  number  of  guns 

There  was  however  no  nnifonni^  preserved;  and  in 
L745  a  committee  was  appoiuted,  which  recommended  cer- 
tain change*  in  the  rating  and  arming,  which  however  were 
uot  adhered  to  any  more  than  the  former  systams.  At  the 
peace  the  Board  of  Admiral^  represented  this  to  the 


26 

26 

26 

38 

26 

26 

28 

26 

4 

4 

12 

10 

10 

2 

2 

4 

100 

90 

70 

PrluooRagflut  in  a  moaiorlal.  The  presaut  eittbUsbnwnt  a1 
rates  and  olastet  wu  fixed  by  order  in  counsU.  f  vbruuy, 

1817:— 
Class  I.—Rated  ships: 
Fimt-rate,  comprising  all  three-decked  ship*. 
Second.   One  of  Her  Majesty's  yachts,  and  all  tw»- 

decked  ships  whose  war-complements  consist  of  700 

men  and  upwards. 
Third.   Her  Majesty's  other  yachts,  and  alt  ships 

whose  complements  are  from  600  to  700. 
Fourth.   Ships  whose  complements  are  irom  400  to 

600. 

Fifth.    Ships  whose  complements  are  from  260  to  40( 
Sixth.   Ships  under  250. 
Class  II.   Sloops  aud  bomb-vessels. 

All  such  vessels  as  are  commanded  by  a  commander. 
Class  III.^  AU  other  smaller  vessels,  such  as  are  com- 
manded by  QeutenaQts,  or  other  inferior  officers. 

Table  showing  the  armament  of  a  ship  of  each  class,  ana 
the  weight  of  metal. 


>■  limber  uf 
Oum  in  encli 

aiiiji. 


190-ijLin  «U.n 
(old)  . 


110  -  Rua  kliip 

aa  uiiiLft  . 

7=1  ..  - 

;^  . 

?a  . 

FrL|atei, 
etIois  . 
so    aaas,  2ua 

4i  guLu  . 
43  gam  . 

SS^HQf  . 

S6fana  . 

S4    pun,  cat- 
[Blte*  . 

Aan  . 

rnilA,  l-ilrljui 

]9  pini,  iLilta, 
£d  diui 

16  puD*,  brig! . 

10  tMi*,  liiUo  ■ 


»|SI-pdrr« 


■1  tt-lnch 
2-1  33  i>dcii 
6  etintli 

■II  H  iimh 


Briaaatiuea,  Iti 


LowM  Doch. 


l£  Wuijilil 


31)  32  f.. 
4}  S-iavb 

a  inch 

8-iuch 
32- [kirn. 

Spdan. 


S  Bioch  it 


8-i  nth 

»tscb 
as-pdan 

S-likFb 

S-heb 

S-LueL 

3J-pder« 
H  Ln.  cnn 


Upper  Deck. 


Drwriptiuij 


J4[a3  p,  car- 
ivoudea 

fi,33  ptlen 


fl'32.pUeT».'43 
lUiii.  em,  17 

]6  32.pdfM.  42 


03  4 
£<J  IG'du. 

40  IS'du.  our. 
SI!  4>32-pden. 
.  ^  10:da.  fwr. 

8 'do,  cor.l 

H  32-pdcra. 
•  :'f32-pd«ri. 
6du. 


19  Sipdti, 
18  32'iHleis. 

14  du.  cu. 
SIlS^pdi-cB. 

ejiscki. 

k\32-pdar. 


3S.pd«rP^ 
U  pitari. 


Great  improvements  have  ^aken  place  in  the  size  and 
form  of  the  British  ships,  as  well  as  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  materials  composing  them,  especially  diirirg  the 
present  century.  As  France  end  Spain  enlarged  their  ships, 
the  English  were  obliged  to  do  the  same ;  while  from  many 
of  their  ships  added  to  the  EnglL^h  navy  we  greaiiy  im- 
proved our  models.  The  following  view  of  the  increase  of 
the  siie  of  first*rates  will  demonstrate  this  pQipti',^',  ,  l  4 
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TMf,  ToBUftof  Flnt-KmlM. 

J6/7  .  .  1500  to  1600 

:  1720  .  .  1800 

1745  .  .  2000 

1795  .  ,  S350,  tbe  Ville  de  RurU. 

ISoa  .  .  2616,  Cftledonia. 

1839  .  .  3100,  Victoria,  and  3 

others  building. 

There  ii  now  a  fr^te  of  greater  tonnage  than  the  flnt- 
iBte  of  1 745,  viz.  the  Vernon,  of  2080  ton*,  and  50  guns. 

We  cannot  do  more  than  glanee  at  the  improTementa  in 
naval  architecture.  Sir  Robert  Seppings,  late  surveyor  of 
the  navy,  introduced  the  circular  bow  mi  item,  the  svstem 
of  diagonal  timbraiDS  or  braang,  whereby  the  strei^tn  and 
dunbulQr  of  onr  shipt  are  so  immenselT  inereaied;  the 
Betbod  of  iearftng  short  pieeest  by  whien  the  delay  and 
diffieidty(Aen  attenidant  on  the  procuring  of  crooked  timber 
ace  avoided;  the  makii^  firigate-timber  applicable  to  the 
building  of  liD»of  battle  ships,  by  ^  use  of  a  circular  eoak. 
or  doweU  instead  of  chocks,  thereby  effecting  a  saving  of 
ahottt  1000/.  in  the  building  of  a  74*gun  ahip,  and  the  use 
of  iron  kwws,  by  whieb  he  effseted  an  immense  saving  of 
timber  and  space. 

Sir  William  Symonds,  now  surveyor  of  the  nary,  has 
effected  a  still  further  economy  of  space  by  removing  the 
chocks  behind  the  iron  knees,  and  using  metal  diagonal 
braces  instead  of  wood.  In  latter  years  the  various  naval 
architecU,  Sir  R.  Seppings,  Captains  Hayes  and  Symonds, 
R.N..  and  Professor  Inman.  have  been  permitted  to  try 
their  respective  systema  in  varioas  experimental  squadroiu, 
oompoara  of  veMeli  built  nnder  their  direetioni ;  and  al- 
though many  opinions  axe  bdd  as  to  the  merits  of  each, 
there  can  be  but  one  with  regard  to  the  general  advantage 
arinng  to  the  science  of  naval  architecture,  bo  long  ne- 
glected. A  school  for  shipwright  apprentices  was  esta- 
blished at  Portsmouth,  which,  after  producing  more  officers 
than  could  be  provided  for,  was  broken  up.  Our  ships, 
those  at  least  built  of  oak— for  we  have  not  yet  worn  out  a 
ship  built  of  teak— do  not  seem  to  be  as  diutible  as  in 
former  timet.  The  Royal  William,  of  100  guns,  which 
bore  the  flag  of  Sir  Richard  Bickerton  at  Spithead  in  1813, 
and  was  Portly  after  broken  up,  was  built  in  the  year  1 719. 
The  Sovereign  of  the  Seas,  built  in  1637,  was  repaired  in 
1684,  when  all  the  antient  timber  was  so  hard  that  it  was 
difficult  to  work  it  It  was  the  practioe  in  the  north  of 
Sngland,  and  in  Staflbrdshire  especially,  to  bark  timber 
standing,  and  to  let  it  remain  in  that  state  for  a  time  to 
season.  TheSovereign  ofthe  Seasvasbuiltof  such  timber. 
The  Aohillra,  60,  was  built  by  contrast  in  1757.  of  timber 
barked  in  the  spring  and  felled  in  the  next  winter:  she  was 
docked  in  1770,  and  found  exceedingly  sound,  and  was  sold 
1784,  because  slwwas  too  small  for  the  line-of-battie.  The 
Hawke  sloop  was  built  in  1793.  Half  of  this  vessel  was 
built  of  timber  barked  in  1787,  and  felled  in  1790;  the 
other  half  of  timbw  foiled  in  the  usual  manner  ftom  the 
same  soil  and  neighbourhood.  In  1803  she  was  so  decayed 
that  she  was  taken  to  pieces;  both  sidesappearto  have  been 
equally  decayed. 

The  govcmmeot  of  the  navy  is  vested  in  the  lord-b^- 
admiral,  wbieh  offioe  has  been  in  commission  since  die  Re- 
volntion.  with  the  exceptwn  of  two  short  periods,  1 707-8  and 
18S7-8,  when  it  was  held  respectively  by  Prince  Q«otg»  of 
Denmark  sud  his  late  majesty  when  duke  of  daienoe.  At 
present  the  Board  consists  of  a  First  I«rd.  who  is  a  member 
<^  the  cabinet,  and  five  jtmior  lords.  By  their  orders  all 
ah^  are  built,  sold,  or  broken  up;  CMunissioned,  em- 
ployed, and  paid  off.  All  appointments  and  promotions  are 
made  or  approved  by  them ;  all  honours,  pensions,  and  gra- 
tuities are  granted  on  their  recommendation.  All  orders 
for  the  payment  of  naval  monies  are  made  l^  them ;  they 
prepare  the  navy  estimates,  and  lay  them  before  parliament. 
The  civil  dmartments  of  the  admiralty  are  directed  by  the 
surveyor  m  the  navy,  accountant-general^  storekeeper- 
genoalr  oomptz^ler  of  victualling  and  physician-^feneraL 

The  navy  is  ecunpoaed  of  two  bodies  of  men— seunen  and 
marines. 

There  are  commissioned,  warrant,  and  petty  offloers. 

The  eommissioned  officart  are  flag-officers,  captains,  com- 
manders, and  lieutenants. 

Flag-cMfficers  are  divided  into  the  fbllowmg  fflattiw,  and 
rank  and  command  in  the  order  here  following  :— 

Admirals  of  the  fleet 

Admirals  of  the  red,  white.  Uoe  squadions. 


Viee-admiiab  of  the  red*  white,  Une  squadrons. 

Rear-admirals  of  the  red,  white,  blue  Bi|aadiDns> 

There  are  snperannuated  and  retired  rear«dmirala;>v1ie 
tOMV  the  rank  and  pay,  but  do  not  rise. 

The  admiral  of  the  fleet  when  in  command,  bears  the 
union  flag  at  the  main-top^lant-mast  The  other  flag- 
officars  bear  a  square  flag  of  the  colour  of  their  aquadron 
at  the  main,  fore,  or  miien  top-gallant-mast^  aocxtraing  to 
their  rank. 

The  flag-officw  holding  the  chief  command  of  a  fleet  or 
squadron  employed  within  certain  mogiapbieal  limits, 
termed  a  station,  is  called  a  commander-in-ehieC  He  is 
responsible  fbr  the  efitoiency  and  conduct  of  the  fleet  nuder 
hisardais;  he  disposes  of  ue  vessels  composing  it  in  saeh 
manner  as  will  be  most  advantageoaa  for  the  service ;  but 
without  some  especial  neoessi^  he  is  never  to  send  one 
beyond  the  limits  of  his  station.  All  vacancies  in  ships 
under  his  orders  which  an  censed  by  death  or  dismissal 
from  the  service  by  the  sentence  of  a  eour^martiaU  m  iu 
his  gift 

A  temporary  rank  is  given  to  captains  called  oommodoce ; 
they  are  of  two  classes  ;  the  first  class  having  the  pay  and 
allowance  of  a  rear-admiral,  with  a  captain  under  him ;  tb^ 
bear  a  broad  pendant  but  must  strike  it  in  the  pres^ce  of  a 
senior  captain.  Captains  and  commanders  are  appointed  to 
command  her  majes^s  ships,  except  when  the  latter  are 
appointed  to  flag-ships  and  ships  of  the  line,  under  a  ref- 
lation of  his  late  majesty  when  lord-high-admiral;  in  which 
ease  they  must  have  served  three  years  in  comiisand  of  a 
sloop  or  as  flrst-lientenant  of  a  rated  ship. 

When  a  captain  or  oommander  is  ordered  to  eeoiDussiou 
a  ship,  be  doai  so  by  hoisting  a  long  pendant  having  a  St. 
George's  cnws  on  a  white  Add  next  the  mast  and  a  fly  of 
the  colour  of  the  AdmiraVs  flag  under  whose  orden  he  is 
placed.  No  vessels,  except  sudi  as  belong  to  her  majesty, 
or  are  hired  for  her  servioe,  and  oommanded  by  a  naval 
officer,  are  entitled  to  wear  this  pendant  The  uiip  being 
commissioned,  a  hulk,  or  receiving  ship,  is  allotted  for  the 
use  of  the  crew  while  fitting  for  sea ;  a  party  of  marines, 
commanded  in  rated  ships  by  a  commissioned  officer,  is  srat 
on  board ;  seamen  are  entwed  as  tbe^  volunteer,  on  being  re- 
ported fit  for  the  service  after  examination  by  the  snrgetm ; 
stores  are  demanded  as  required,  and  the  sea-stores,  pro- 
visions, and  water  stowed  away.  When  ready  for  sea,  the 
ordnance  and  powder  are  received  on  board;  the  crew  we 
paid  two  months'  wages  in  adrance,  and  the  uiip  only  waita 
the  sailiiwQcders  from  the  sdminl^  to  proceed  to berdesti- 
nation.  The  duty  of  the  ci^tain  as  r^ards  the  boc^  and 
accounts  is  regulated  1^  act  of  pariiament ;  but  the  interior 
arrangements  and  discipline  d^nd  mainly  on  himself,  in 
which  he  has  for  his  guidance  the  act  22  Geo.  IL,  called 
the  Articles  of  War,  and  the  General  Printed  Instructions 
issued  by  the  Admiralty.  All  muster  and  pay  books.  &c 
are  signed  by  the  captain,  commander,  or  senior  lieutenant 
master,  and  purser,  or  other  officer  in  whose  cbai^  the 
stores  in'  Question  may  be  placed.  A  commander  must  have 
been  employed  on  actual  service  and  fiill  pay  for  (Hie  com- 
plete year  to  become  eligible  for  promotion  to  tbe  rank  ai 
captwn. 

The  senior  lieutenant  is  nominated  by  the  captain,  and 
has  under  his  direction  the  whole  management  and  superin- 
tendence of  the  internal  atrangements  of  tbe  ship ;  indeed 
on  the  qualifications  of  tbis  officer  must  in  a  Rreat  measure 
depend  the  state  of  discipline  and  effictenqr.  Theotber  lien- 
tenants  take  tbe  watch  by  turns,  during  which  time  they 
have  ebai]ge  and  command  of  tbe  ship ;  they  are  never  to 
quit  the  deck  without  being  relieved.  The  watches  are 
periods  of  four  hours,  except  that  from  four  to  eight  pji., 
which  is  divided  into  two,  called  tbe  dog-watches.  No 
mate  is  eligible  for  the  rank  of  lieutenant  nntil  he  has  served 
six  romplete  years  in  the  navy,  has  completed  his  nine- 
teenth year,  and  passed  in  seamanship  and  navigation. 

A  lieutenant  must  have  served  two  complete  years  ai  ses 
to  qualify  bim  for  promotion  to  the  rank  of  commander.  The 
warrant  and  petty  officers  take  rank  and  command  in  Urn 
order  in  whidi  they  stand  in  the  table  of  pay,  with  tbe  ex- 
eeptiona  here  following:— 
Masters,      \  Mates, 
Secretaries,        Rank  with.      Second  Masters, 
Physicians,    I  but   subonli-      Assistant  Surgeons, 
Chaplains,    /  Date  to  lieu-  Gunners, 
Sm^ns,     I  tenants.  j^^oatawainsi 
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of  whom,  masters,  mates,  second-masters,  gunners,  boat- 
swains, carpenters,  and  take  mililary  command. 

The  master  has  charge  and  stowage  of  the  holds ;  a  ge- 
neral charge  of  stores  and  store-rooms,  over  the  gunner, 
boatswain,  and  carpenter ;  and  iwTigates  the  ship  under  the 
diteetiona  of  the  captain.  Secretaries  an  appointed  by  the 
fiag-offieer  whom  they  serve. 

Chaplains  must  be  in  priest's  orders  of  the  Church  of 
Bnsland. 

Toe  parser  has  charge  of  the  proTisions,  and  the  issuing 
of  them,  also  of  the  slop  clothing,  soap,  and  tobacco ;  he 
enters  into  a  pend  bond  with  sureties  for  the  honest  dis- 
charge of  his  duties. 

Mates  are  midshipmen  who,  haviiie  passed  the  examina- 
tion qualifying  them  for  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  receive  a 
warrant  from  the  captain  ;  their  rank  and  command  cease 
on  their  discharge  or  the  ship  being  paid  off. 

Gunners,  boatswains,  and  carpenters  must  have  served  a 
complete  year  as  petty  officers  before  they  can  be  promoted. 
The  gunner  has  charge  of  all  ordnance  stores ;  the  boat- 
swain, of  all  the  sails,  rope,  and  rigging ;  the  carpenter,  of 
of  all  stores  in  his  department,  and  ia  also  to  see  the  ports 
secure  and  water-tight,  and  to  sound  the  well  daily,  and 
have  the  pumps  in  order  for  service. 

In  the  event  of  the  command  of  a  ship  devolving  on  petty 
officers,  they  are  to  take  rank  and  command  as  tney  stand 
in  the  table  of  pay,  except  the  following,  who  are  not  to 
take  command: — 

Schoolmasters,  Masters-at-arms, 
Clerks,  Ship's  corporals. 

Midshipmen  are  rated  by  the  captain,  being  fourteen 
years  of  age,  and  having  served  two  years  as  volunteer  of  the 
first-class,  or  three  in  any  other  capacity ;  they  an  uipointed 
by  the  captain,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Admiralty, 
only  one  fresh  entry  into  the  service  being  allowed  in  each 
■hip.  They  have  no  specific  duties. 

ScnooimaBters  must  pan  an  euniaation  to  qualify  tbem 
for  th^t  situation. 

Cooks.  Ropemaker. 
Masters-at-arms,  Caulkws, 
Sailmakers.  Coopers, 
an  appointed  by  warrant  from  the  Admiralty  or  commander^ 
in-ohief. 

The  crew  of  a  ship  consists  of  petty  officers,  able  seamen, 
ordinary  seamen,  landsmen,  boys,  and  marines.  In  time  of 
peace  the  whole  crev  are  entered  voluntarily;  during  war, 
the  very  superior  rate  of  wages  which  the  merchants  are 
compelled  to  give,  renders  the  press  inevitable.  The  follow- 
ing persons  are  exempt  from  it,  and  no  seaman  can  be  im- 
pressed except  by  an  officer  having  a  press-warrant  :— 

Masters  of  merchant  vessels ; 

tSmXet  of  tiiose  above  80  tons ; 

Boatswaina  and  carpenters  of  veaieU  of  100  tons  and  up- 
wards; 

Men  bebnging  to  craft  of  all  kinds  employed  in  the  navy, 
victualling,  ordnance,  excise,  customs,  and  post-office ; 

Watermen  belonging  to  die  insurance  offices  in  London 
and  Westminster ; 

An  men  above  55  or  under  16  years  of  age; 

Apprentices  not  having  used  the  sea  betbre  the  date  of 
their  indentures,  and  not  more  than  three  years  ftom  the 
aaid  date ; 

Landsmen  not  having  served  at  sea  full  two  years ; 

Harpooners,  line-managers,  steerers,  and  all  seamen  and 
mariners  who  have  entered  the  Greenland  and  southern 
whale-fisheries. 

The  best  seamen  are  rated  petty  officers  by  the  captain ; 
they  are  of  twoelawes,diatingnisheaby  aorown  and  uehor 
fiv  the  first  dasa,  and  an  anchor  for  the  second,  worited  in 
white  cloth  upon  the  left  arm  *.  they  have  an  increase  of  pay, 
and  are  not  amenable  to  corporal  punishment  while  mdd- 
ing  that  rank. 

There  is  a  supply  of  boys  to  the  navy  from  the  wylum  at 
Greenwich  and  from  the  Mariue  Society,  but  many  more  are 
brought  into  the  navy  by  volunteering.  Every  ship,  accord- 
ing to  her  rate  or  class,  bears  a  certain  number  of  marines, 
as  part  of  her  complement  [Makinb.] 

For  the  due  maintenance  of  that  discipline  without  which 
the  navy  would  be  powerless,  the  captain  or  commander 
of  every  ship  or  vessel  is  authorised  to  inflict  corporal  pun- 
ishment on  any  seaman,  marine,  or  boy,  by  warrant  under 
bis  hand.  Courts-martiaJ  are  ordoed  by  the  Admiralty  and 
commandeca-in-ehiei; 
P.  Ca  No.  992. 


Vinegar.  4  pint)  „ 
Oatmeal.  *  pintr®*"^- 


The  fbllowing  abstract  shows  the  daily  allowance  of  pn>- 
visions  to  every  person  in  the  fleet: — 

Fresh  meat.  1  lb.  Soft  bread.  1  |lb. 

Vegetables.  4  lb.  Beer,        1  gaUon. 

When  the  aboro  are  not  issued,  the  following: — 
Salt  beef,  {lb.)  (Salt  pork.  llh. 

and  /alternately^  and 

Flour,,   }lb.J  iPoaie,  ipint. 

Biscuit.  1  lb. 

Spirits,  }  pint,  or  win^  1  pint;  and,  wbother  on  fresh 

or  salt  provisions. 
Cocoa,  1  oz. 
Tea,  ios. 
Sugar,  l^oz. 

A  portion  of  the  flour  may  be  exchanged  fitr  a  proportion 
of  suet  and  raisius ;  and  after  1 4  days  on  salt  provisions, 
lemon-juice  is  allowed  in  addition. 

■  The  following  tables  vrill  show  the  full-pay  of  every 
officer  and  seaman  in  each  class  of  her  M^esty's  ships,  and 
the  half-pay  of  all  officers  entitled  to  the  same : — 

FoIUPm.  HaU-FliT. 

£.  «.  tL  £.  t.d. 

Admiral  of  the  fleet    .       .  6.0  0  3   3  0 

Admiral    .       .       .       .  5   0  0  220 

Vice-admiral     .       .       .  4    0  0  1  12  6 

Rear-admiral     .       .       .  3    0  0  1    5  0 
Commodore  of  first  class  and 

captain  of  the  fleet  .       .  3   0  0  of  their  rank. 

Master  of  the  fleet     .       .  0  10  II  0   0  0 
Physician  of  less  than  three 

years    .                     .110  0  10  6 
Physician  of  less  than  ten 

years     .       .       .        .  I  II  6  0  15  0 
Physician  of  more  than  ten 

years    .              .       .220  110 

Secretary  to  admiral  of  fleet.  1    7  4  0   0  0 
Secretaiy  to  admiral  otan- 

mandefin-chief     .       .  1    1  11  0   0  0 
Secretary  to  vice  or  rear  ad- 
miral commander-ih-chief,  0  16  S  0   0  0 
Secretary  to  a  junior  flag-  ' 

officer  or  commodore      .  0   8  2  0  0  0 

*.  tL- 

Two  clerks  to  secretaries  of  com- 

manders-in-chie^  each.       .       .    3    4  per  diem. 
One  clerk  to  junior  flag-offieers       .29  „ 
Admiral's  coxswain        .       .'.19  „ 
Admiral's  steward  \ 

Admiral's  cook        >    .       .       .12  „ 

Admiral's  domeaties*J 

*Tfae  nunher  of  theae  ratings  aie,  ta  the 

Admiral    the  fleet       ...  12 

Admiral  10 

Vice-admiral  7 

Rear-admiral  or  commodore  of  1st  class  5 
Captain  of  the  fleet        ...  3 

In  fl^-ships  all  the  lieutenants  (including  one  extra  aa 
flyg-lieutenant)  ore  allowed  6d.  per  diem  additional  pay. 
Su^^eons  are  paid  according  to  their  lei^;th  of  service. 

Per  Diaa. 
£.  «.  d. 

Of  less  than  six  years' service  .  .  0  10  0 
Of  more  than  six  and  less  than  ten  .  0  110 
Of  more  than  ten  and  lass  than  twenty  .  0  14  0 
Of  more  than  twenty  .  .  .  .  0  18  0 
Surgeons  of  hospital-ships    .       .       >      •  18  0 

Captains.  Per  Diem. 

».  d. 

To  each  of  the  first  100  on  the  list  in  seniority  14  6 
To  the  next  150       .  .  .  .    IS  6 

To  the  remainder     .  .         •         .    10  6 


To  the  first  150 
To  the  rest  . 

To  the  first  300 
To  the  next  700 
To  the  remainder 


Commandeta. 


Lieutenanta. 
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Royal  MMrinw.  [Mjuuitb.] 
Hntara. 

lo  each  of  the  Erat  100  .  .  * 
To  the  next  200  .... 
To  the  remiiiidert  having  served  5  years  io  the 

DtTJ  ..... 

SivgeoiiB. 

Of  ux  years*  serrie* 

Under  that  time  .... 

Assistant-Snqeona. 
Three  yeaia*  aervioe 

Two  yean*  ..... 
Diapensen  .... 
Chaplains. 

After  eieht  years  at  sea  or  ten  in  harbour 
For  aaui  year's  lubaeqiMnt  service.  %d.  per 
diem  till  it  reach 

Furten. 

To  the  first  100 

To  Ute  next  200  , 

To  the  remainder  .... 
Nanl  lartrootors  and  Schoolmasters, 


PnVUm. 


4. 

1 

a. 

7 

0 

6 

0 

3 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

S 

0 

ft 

0 

6 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

i 

0 

4 

0 

2 

0 

3 

e 

Two  years'  service 

Three  years*  do. 

The  foHoving  table  shorn  the  number  of  officers  Ibr 
active  service  at  three  periods  since  the  peace: — 

Net  Sea  Fay  of  the  Royal  Navy. 


iflno 

65 

41 

38 

■ 

68 

62 

i3 

7i 

65 

64 

* 

848  ' 

833 

687 

809 

902 

809 

3886 

3564 

2822 

694 

523 

4M 

* 

9St 

731 

601 

* 

462 

3M 

360 

Mr 

644 

660 

• 

62 

64 

29 

Admirals  .    .  . 
Vice-admimls 
Rear-admirals  . 
Captains  .    .  . 
Commanders  .  . 
Lieutenants  . 
Masters    .    .  . 
Su^ieons      .  . 
Assistant-Sni^eoos 
Pursers    .    .  . 
Chaplains     .  . 
There  are  19  naval  instraetors  and  schoolmaoters 
pointed  under  regulations  issned  Hay  Jst,  1 837.  who  reeotve 
6/.  I4t.  per  lunar  month,  and  30/.  per  annum  bounty,  and 
il.  a-year  from  eiich  young  gentleman  vho  shall  receive  in- 
struction from  him.    An  additional  rating  of  Btst-otass 
petty-officers  is  also  allowed,  called  'seaman's  sehoolmaater 
There  are  at  present  56  retired  rear^dmirals  and  8 
retired  captains;  100  retired  commanders  under  order  in 
eouncil  of  30th  January,  1816,  and  181  under  order  in 
council  November  1st,  1830.    Iliere  are  7  naval  Knights 
ofWindsor,  9  superannuated  masters,  11  pbyvlcians,  81 
retired  surgeons,  40  retired  chaplains,  and,  in  the  abcne 
table,  there  are  138  surgeons  and  27  masters  unfit  fixocfite 
service:  of  the  lieutenants,  probably  not  many  more  than 
1000  are  fit  for  active  service. 


Bank!  ud  Katiagh 


Captain  . 
Commander 
First  Ijeatenant.  of  7  years* 

standing 
All  other  JUeutenants 
Master  . 
Chaplain 
Surgeon  . 
Purser  . 

Naval  Instructor  . 
Mates  . 
Second  Master 
Aaaistant-Snrgeon  . 
Gunner  . 
Boatswain  . 
Carpenter       .  • 
Engineers 

/Midshipman  . 
Master  s  Assistant 
Volunteer.  1st  class 
Clerk 

Ma8te^-a^B^ms  . 
SeamMi's  Schoolmaster 
Captain's  Coxswain 
Gunner's  Mate 
Boatswain's  Mate 
Quartermaster  . 
Captain  of  Forecastle 
Ship's  Corporal  . 
Coxswain  of  Lanneh 
Captain  of  Hold  . 
Sailmaker 
Carpenter's  Hate 
Caiuker    .  . 
Ropemaker 
Blacksmith 
^Ship's  Cook 
1^  Citptain  of  Main-top 
^  Captain  of  Fore-top 
Captain  of  Mast  . 
Captain  of  Aftei^uord 
Yeoman  of  Signals 
Coxswain  of  Pmnace 
Sailmaker's  Mate 
Cooper 
9  Atmonrer  . 
f^lCaulker'sHate  . 


IfeuMBi. 


«.  d. 

7  4 

0  4 


11  10  0 
9.48 

13    0  8 

12  9  4 
see  ante 

7  0  0 
see  ante 
3  18  8 
5  9  4 
»   4  0 

7    0  0 

see  note 

2  8  0 

3  11  0 

1  2  0 

4  14  0 

2  12  0 

2  12  0 

2    6  0 


2    6  0 

2  12  0 

2  !3  6 

2  10 
2    6  0 


Second 
Rate. 
P«y  par 
MMuem. 


£  9.d. 

53  14  0 
23    0  4 


10 
4 

5  4 
5  4 


in  all 

inaU 
do. 


7    0  0 


in  all 

do. 

da 
4    6  4 
2  12  0 
2  10  0 


2    6  0 

2  12  0 
2  13  6 

2    1  0 


Third 
HeBM« 


0  8 
0  4 


10  0 

4  0 
10 

5  4 


(f  10 


7    0  0 


6  4 
12  0 
8  0 


2    6  0  2   6  0 


2    6  0 


12  0 

13  6 


2    1  0 


6  0  9 


6  6 


Fourth 

Rate. 
P.,  per 


FiClh 
Hale. 
P»y  per 


£  ».  d.£ 
38    7  0  30 


9    4  0 
14  8 
12    5  4 


5    9  4 


3  18  8 

2  9  0 

2  6  0 

2  4  0 


2    4  0 

2  9  0 
2  13  6 

2  0  0 
2    3  6 


|.  d 
13  8 


4  0 

4  0 

5  4 


5    9  4 


II  0 

9  0 
4  0 


3    4  0 


2    4  0 


9  0 


13  6 


2    0  0 


2    3  0 


P«y  per 
Metiwn. 


£  t.  d. 
26  17  tt 


9  4  0 
8    8  8 


5    9  4 


S  11  0 

2  9  0 

»  3 

2  4  0 


2    4  0 


2   9  9 


a  12  6 


2   0  0 


2   3  0 


SliMpa> 


IW  Hen 

npwardl. 
nr  par 


£  «.  d- 
23    0  4 


9  4  0 
7  13  4 


Coder  100 
Mn. 

MeuM^ 


£  t.d. 
23    0  4 


9  4  0 
7  13  4 


4  14  0 


a  II  0 

2  7  0 
9    I  0) 


2   2  0 


2    2  0 


9    7  0 


8  13  6 


1  18  0 


2   0  0 

□igitizec 


4  14  0 


3  11 

2  7  0 
8  I 

2    2  0 


2    2  0 


2    7  0 


a  12  6 


1  18  0 


Gw-bri|«, 
SchooDPT*. 

ft"- 


\£  •.d. 
23    0  4 


9  4 

7  13 


•  1 


4  14  0 


3  It 
2    7  0 
2    1  0 

2    2  0 


2    2  0 


S    7  0 


2  la  61 


1  18  0 


£  ».d. 


I  10  ) 
7  13  4 


a  II  0 

9  7  0 

9  1  0 

2  2  0 


8    2  0 


s  7  e 


2  I«  6 


1  13  0 


2  AM  2   0  8  3   0  « 
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NH  8m  Ay  f^rtt  Jteyaf  .Mft'y  eomtimied. 


Captain  tf  IttKou-top  ^ 

Carpantar's  Crow  «  . 
Sailmaker**  Cnw  . 

Cooper's  Crew «       .  . 

PurRer's  Steward     .  . 

Painter  .  .  ,  i 
Able  Seaman  . 

Yeooun  of  SCoreroom  , 

Sick-berth  Attendant  ^ 

Trumpeter     .      •  » 

Captain'i  Stsmud    .  k 
Captain's  Cook 
Ward-room  «r  Gua-roon 

Steward  and  Cook  , 
Midshipmsn's  Stewtrd  and 

Cook  .      .      .  . 


£. 

Engineers  of  the  1st  class  . .  12 


Pay  

£  :d. 
I  I  IS  0  ib  «n  MM. 


Ordinary  Seaman 
Purser's  Stairard'sHate 
Cook's  Hate  . 
Barber  . 
Itoidiman 


ft 

1  6 
1  3 


0  in  all  ratet. 

0  do 


1  14  9  do 


Seamen  Onnnon 


Birri'-*-Ut  class 
Snd  dast 
Bt^neer  boyt . 


*  }  1   0  Odo. 

■li 


0  do. 

0  do.  [service. 
0  do.  after  5  years' 
0  do.  after  10  years* 
Service,  in  addition  to  the  pay  of  any 
other  rating  they  may  hold. 


0  14  3  in  an  rates. 
0  12  9  do. 
see  note. 


2nd  class,.  8 
3rd  class  ^ .  fi 


Engineer  boys,  1st  class 

u  2nd  class 

,t  3rd  claas 

,,  4  th  class 


0  per  lunar  month,  and  6«L 
a-day  for  each  hoiy  they 
instruct 
0  per  lunar  month. 
6  per  lunar  month  [  and 
within    the  tropics, 
while  the  iteam  is  ixp, 
one-half  in  addition  to 
the  above.  ' 
£.  t.  d. 

I  14  0  por  lunar  month. 

16  0 
13  0 
0  14  6 


The  efcrpentar  and  each  of  his  orew  are  alloWied  seTen 
ahilUngs  per  month  additional  for  tot^ 
■  VHwt  no  surgeon  is  borne,  the  assistantwgeon  receivea 
an  increase  of  pay  of  If.  6d.  per  diem. 

Having  shown  the  emoluments  of  those  who  are  fit  for 
active  employment  in  her  Majesty's  naval  service,  we  will 
now  tttm  to  the  rewards  and  pensions  for  services  rendered 
and  wounds  or  other  injuries  received;  and  in  the  first 
place  we  must  name  that  doUb  eatablisbraent  and  asylum 
for  worn-out  seamen,  Greenwich  Hospital.  The  idea  of 
establishing  an  hospital  for  infirm  and  diubled  seamen  ori- 
ginated with  Mary,  consort  of  William  UIh  and  Sir  Chris- 
topher Wno  was  employed  to  build  an  additional  wing  to 
Greanwidh  Polaee.  The  king  nanted  WWi.  a-year  towards 
it.  larga  rabscriptions  were  added  by  noUe  and  vrealthy 
person*  estatoa  were  willed  to  it  byindinduaKall  mariners 
were  made  to  subscribe  6d.  per  month,  forfeited  and  un- 
claimed prize-money  and  various  grants  were  given.  The 
forfeited  estates  of  the  earl  of  Derwtfatwater,  ttw  net  rental 
of  which  is  now  between  30,0002.  and  40,000/.  a-year,  were 

fiven.  The  revenue  of  the  faospilal  is  about  1 50,000f.  a-year. 
be  establishment  consists  of  a  governor,  lieutenant-go- 
vernor (both  flag-oifioers),  four  captains,  and  eight  litu- 
lenants,  residing  in  the  hospital.  There  are  about  37)0 
in-penuoners,  and  ISO  matrons  and  nurses,  all  of  whom 
mtut  be  seamen's  widows^ 

Tlie  foUowing  is  the  'scate  of  pensions  for  ofiioers  and 
seamen  wounded  and  worn-out  in  the  service  :— 

Per  AMnn.  Per  Anam. 

£.  «.                 £.  «. 

Var  an  admiral*  firom        300  0       to       700  0 

„    captain    (wounds),  350  0  Lois  of  lUnh  300  0 

„    commander     .,      ISO  0         „        200  0 

..    lieutenant      ^       91  S                 01  5 

Harine  officers,  as  in  the  army. 

Every  mate,  second  master,  assistant-surgeon,  midship- 
man, master's  assistant,  naval  instructor,  clerk,  and  volun- 
teer of  the  first  and  second  class,  from  l«.  to  2<.  fid.  a  day, 
according  to  the  nature  and  degree  of  the  iigury.  * 

Boatswains^  gnnnars,  oarpenteis,  and  eoginoen*  when 
unfit  for  further  service  shall  moave  a  snperannuation 
allowanee  of  3^  a  year  for  eaeb  year  Utt^  Mrfed  in  a  ship 
in  comnissWHi  and  IL  a  yeu  eaui  yaw  is  oldinkir*  and  k 
further  sun  of  from  1/.  to  15'.  a-year  may  be  added  by  the 
Admiral^.  Tb^  retain  basidbs  aay  paneiM  for  satvitwAo 
as  a  petto-ofiaer  to  wbi^  ibsf  miqr  be  entitiai»  and  ht 
wounds  from  loJ.  to  00*.  a  year  in  addition  to  all  other 
qeuioiM 


Every  other  petty  officer,  seaman,  marine,  and  boy.  shall 
receive  for  wounds  from  Bd.  to  2r.  a  day ;  and  every  able 
seaman  for  twenty-«ne  years'  servitude,  reckoning  from 
theageof  twenty,  from  ivd.to  l*.St/.aday;  if  discnarged 
fhim  infirmity  t^ter  fourteen  years'  service,  from  6d.  to  9d. 
a  day  ;  and  under  fourteen  years'  service,  if  discharged  from 
disability  contracted  in  the  service^  from  Sd.totd.ti  day,  or 
a  gratuity  in  lieu,  of  \L  to  \SL  If  a  man  become  totally 
blind,  ha  shall  have  Sd.  a  day  added  to  any  of  the  above. 
Ordinary  seamen  receive  three-fourths,  landsmen  two- 
thirds*  boys  half  the  able  seaman's  pension.  Marines,  as 
able  seamen. 

The  following  petty  and  non-commissioned  offieert  shall 
receive,  in  addition  to  the  abovok  tha  following  allowanee* 


SQptitePat^. 


lakArMs 


Master-at-arms 
Admind's  eox 


swun 

Ship's  oorporal 

Oiptain'a    aex-  s 
swain  6 

(Quartermaster  7 

(Gunner's  mate 

Boatswain's  mate 

Captain  of  fore- 
castle 

Captain  of  hold 

CJoxswain  of 
launch 

Ship's  cook 

Soilmaker 

Ropemaker 

cWpenter's  mate|lS 

Caulker 

Armourer 

Seijeant  of  ma- 
rines 


£  $. 

0  10 

1  10 

2  5 

3  0 

3  16 

4  11 

5  6 


9  2 
9  17 

10  12 

11  8 

12  3 

12  18 

13  13 

14  8 

15  4 

to 

IS  14 

17  9 

18  6 

19  0 

19  IS 

20  10 

21  S 
1 

22  IS 


d. 

2| 

6 

n 

10 
01 
3 

«1 
8 

10} 

1 

3i 

e 

11 

H 

4 

«i 
0 

lU 

8 

*i 

7 

H 

0 

81 

S 

n 

10 

01 

3 


0  7 


1  18 

2  S 


d.\ 

71 

21 

9| 

5 

0} 

71 

21 
10 

H 

0: 
S 

lOj 

si 

8 
31 


1 
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Persons  discharged  with  disj^race,  or  by  sentence  of  a 
oo^rt-martial,  are  not  entitled  to  a  pension.  On  a  ship 
being  paid-off,  the  oairtain  may  recommend  any  |>et^-oflicer 
or  seaman.  non-oommiBsionM  aSHoer  or  manner  for  the 
medal  and  (patoity  for  invariable  good  eonduet ;  1 61.  ibr 
first-etaes  pet^-offljearsand  M^nti,  if  thsy  have  served  as 
such  ten  years.  71.  to  second-class  pet^-offlcers  and  seijettnts 
who  have  served  as  stwh  aevon  yeata,  and  5/.  to  ablo 
■aaiasn  and  tnartnet. 

The  Widows  of  offiaert  who  are  left  in  distfessed  ciKonn 
oumstances  racnve  pensions  oti  the  following  seale,  under  the 
regulations  and  at  thediscret^|,f^^^$iAtA^^iMlt 


N  A  V 


N  A  X 


Far  Aimam. 

/Fla^-ofBoer  .  .  . 
Retired  rear-admiral  .  100 
Captain,  three  yeirs'  standing .  90 
„  under  three  years,  .  80 
Commander  ...  70 
Superannoated  commander  .  60 
The  widow  of  a  /  Physician  ...  60 

Lieutmant  ...  60 
Master  ....  40 
Chaplun  ....  40 
Surgeon  ...  40 

Purser      ....  40 
V,As8istant-surgeon       .       .  36 
The  amount  paid  in  pensions  to  officers  for  wounds  and 
good  service,  to  widows  of  officers,  widows  and  relatives  of 
officers  sUin,  and  the  out-pensioners  of  Oreenvich  Hospital, 
is  621,572/. 


Abstract  of  Pensions  paid  to  the  Nary. 


Oood-serviee  penuons 
Gommissionad  and  warrant  offioers 
Widows  and  relatives  of  officers  slain 
Widows  of  naval  officers 
Widows  of  marine  do. 
Compassionate  fund 
Out-pensioDs  of  Greenwich  Hospital 


£. 
4,350 
81,619 
11,786 
178.381 
10,356 
14,000 
227,000 

521,572 


There  are  two  schods'at  Greenwiofa,  called  the  Upper 
and  Lower  Schools. 

The  Upper  School  comprises  two  classes : 

1st.  One  hundred  sons  of  commissioned  and  ward-room 
warrant-officers  of  the  Royal  Navy  and  marines. 

2nd.  Three  hundred  sons  of  officers  of  the  above  or 
inferior  rank,  of  private  seamen  and  marines  who  have 
served  or  are  serving  her  Majesty,  and  of  officers  and 
seamen  of  the  merchant  service. 

Tliey  are  admitted  from  eleven  to  twelve  years  of  age, 
unler  certain  regulations,  and  are  subject  to  tho  same  dis- 
cipline, diet,  education,  clothing  and  destination.  The 
term  of  education  is  three  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which, 
or  sooner  if  the  course  of  education  be  eranpteted,  they  are 
sent  to  sea  in  the  queen's  or  merchant  service,  or  otbwwise 
disposed  of,  as  may  be  determined  on. 

The  Lower  School  consists  of  400  boys  and  200  girls,  the 
children  of  warrant  and  petty  officers,  seamen  and  non- 
commissioned officers  and  privates  of  marines,  who  have 
served  or  are  serving,  or  have  lost  their  lives  in  the  service 
of  ber  Majesty.  They  are  admitted  from  nine  to  twelve 
years  of  age,  and  quit  at  fourteen,  the  boys  being  sent  to 
sea,  and  toe  girls  put  to  trades  and  household  service ;  any 
unprovided  fur  at  fourteen  are  sent  to  their  parents.  Any 
boy  may  be  removed  from  this  to  the  Upper  School  on 
obtaining  a  presmtation,  if  not  more  than  twelve  years  old. 
and  DMsessing  character  and  abilities. 

We  liave  seen  that  in  1 744  all  prises  were  declared  to  be 
the  property  of  the  captors ;  the  following  is  the  scala  of  the 
distribution  of  prize-money  hf  order  in  council,  February  3, 
1836:— the  flag-officer  or  ofiloers  have  one-sixteenth  port 
of  the  proceeds ;  the  captain  or  captains  one-eighth  part  of 
the  remainder,  or,  where  there  is  no  flI^t-office^,  one-eighth 
part  of  the  whole ;  the  remainder  sh^  be  'distributed  in 
shares,  accor^ng  to  the  following  scale:— 

First  class.  The  sea-lieutenants,  captains  of  marines,  mas- 
ter and  physician  of  the  fleet,  and  masters,  ten  shares  each. 

Second  class.  Lieutenants  of  marines,  secretaries,  chap- 
lains, surgeons,  pursers,  mates,  second-masters,  gunners, 
-boatswains,  carpenters,  and  Qrst  engineers,  six  shares  each. 

Third  class.  Assistant-surgeons,  midshipmen,  masters'- 
asaistants,  scliodmasteis,  junior  engineers,  clerlu,  masters- 
atwrns^admiials*  and  cmptains*  coxswain^  quartermasters, 
gunners*  and  hoatawalns'  mates,  captains  of  the  fiuecastls 
and  hold,  coxswain  of  the  launch,  sailmakMi,  ropemakers, 
carpenters'  mates,  caulkers,  armourers,  captains  of  the  fi»re 
and  main  top,  pibts  and  seijeants  of  marines,  three  shares 
each. 

Fourth  class.  Volunteers  of  first  class,  ships'  cooks  and 
corporals,  captains  of  the  mast  and  afterguard,  yeomen  of 
signals  and  coxswain  of  the  pinnace,  nUlmakus'  mates, 
eocHpers',  caulkers*,  and  annoonna'  main,  and  corporal  of 
mahnas,  two  ahaiet  eaoh. 


FifUi  olass.  Gunner's  crew,  seamen-gunners,  carpenters , 
sailmakers',  and  ooopers"  crews,  able  and  ordinary  aeamen, 
yeomen  of  store-room,  stokers,  privates  and  Afers  <h  marinss 
of  seven  years'  service,  one  share  each. 

Sixth  class.  All  other  ratings,  boys  of  the  first  class,  acd 
marines  under  seven  years'  service,  two-thirds  of  a  share 
each. 

Seventh  class.  Volunteers  of  2nd  class  and  hoys  of  2!:d 
class,  one-third  of  a  share  each. 

When  captains  and  commanders  share  together,  the  . 
captain  to  have  double  the  commander.    Lieutenants  in 
command  share  as  captains  wbmi  not  in  company  with  a 
captain  or  commander.  Clerks  in  diarg^  as  pursers  if  *±o 
purser  1^  present 

When  any  of  her  If  ajeafrr*!  ships  esrriea  Imllioa  or  jewels 
on  freight,  the  captain  or  commander  is  allowed  a  per  cent- 
age,  regulated  by  the  queen  in  council,  as  compensation  tot 
the  risk  and  charge,  one-fourth  part  of  which  is  given  to 
Greenwich  Hospital,  one-fourth  put  to  the  commaiKler- 
in-chief  if  he  slures  the  responsibiltty,  and  the  other  half 
to  the  captain. 

Officers  settling  in  the  Australian  colonies  are  allowed  a 
remission  of  the  purchase-money,  in  amount  from  100/.  to 
300/.,  according  to  their  rank  and  length  of  service. 

(Reference  has  been  made  to  Derrick's  Memoir*  of  the 
RtM  and  Progress  qf  the  Royal  Naojft  Jamea's  Nova. 
History ;  Sir  W.  Raleigh's  Essay  on  the  Irateniion  qf  Ship- 
ping; Sharon  Turner's       ^ffg-fo-Sturons;  Barrow** 

Lord  Anson;  and  various  official  papers.) 

NA'XIA.   [Maiads,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  298.]   Dr.  Leach  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  first  who  establishM  the  genus. 

NAXOS,  NAXIA,  one  of  the  larger  C^clades,  between 
36"  45'  and  37*  15'  N.  lat  and  25°  20'  and  25°  35'  E.  long., 
lies  east  of  Pares,  from  which  it  is  sepprated  by  a  channel  six 
miles  wide.  It  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  Archipelago, 
about  half  way  between  the  coast  of  Greece  and  that  of 
Asia  Minor.  It  was  antiently  called  Strongyle  (round)  on 
account  of  its  shape,  and  also  Dia,  in  honour  of  Jupiter,  and 
Dionysias,  from  the  worship  of  Dionysus,  who,  according  to 
the  my  thi,  was  brought  up  on  this  island.  Its  flrat  infaalHtants 
were  said  to  have  be«a  Iliradans.  The  name  of  Naxos  hu 
been  stated  by  some  to  have  been  derived  (Stephanos  of 
Bysantium :  NtiCoc)  from  that  of  the  leader  of  a  Carian 
colony  which  stfUed  on  the  island.  According  to  Harodotos 
the  Greek  inlubitants  of  Naxos  were  lonians  from  Athens 
(viii.  46X  The  island  was  taken  by  the  Atheniana  in  the 
time  of  Fisistratus.  The  Persians  made  a  fruitless  attempt  to 
take  the  island,  uiider  the  conduct  of  Aristagoras,  but  it 
afterwards  was  captured  and  ravaged  by  them  under  Datis 
and  Axtaphemes  (b.c.  490).  After  the  defeat  of  Xerxes  at 
Salamis  (b.c.  480),  the  Naxians  threw  off  the  Persian  yoke 
and  recovered  their  independence.  After  the  battle  of 
Mycalc,  Naxos  became  one  of  the  confederate  states,  at 
the  hesid  of  which  was  Athens ;  and  it  wa&  the  first  of  thoae 
states  that  fell  under  political  subjection  to  Athens. 

In  modern  times,  Naxos,  after  the  conquest  of  Constan- 
tinople by  the  Latins,  became  the  seat  of  m  dukedom 
founded  by  the  Ven^ians,  which  embraced  moat  of  the 
other  Cydades.  [Arcmipblaoo,  Grbcian-]  It  was  taken 
possession  of  by  the  Turks  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  it 
now  finns  part  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Greece. 

Naxos  is  the  most  fertile  of  the  Cyclades,  and  its  wine  is 
much  esteemed;  it  produces  corn,  oil,  cotton,  silk,  most 
kinds  of  fruit,  and  abounds  with  game.  The  plains  and 
valleys  are  well  supplied  with  springs,  and  all  travellers 
describe  Naxos  as  a  very  pleasant  country.  The  chief 
town,  called  Naxia,  is  on  the  western  coast  of  the  island,  and 
near  it  is  the  harbour,  called  Porto  Saline,  on  account  of 
the  sea-salt  which  is  collected  there.  The  castle  of  Naxia, 
on  ihe  hill  above  the  town,  was  built  by  the  Venetians,  and 
was  the  residence  of  the  dukes.  Aecwding  to  Tbevenot, 
the  plant  which  produces  the  ladanum  grows  here,  and  in 
his  time  the  suhstuee  was  eolleeled  from  the  beards  of  the 
eo&is  which  fed  on  the  plant,  in  the  manner  mentioned 
Ey  Herodotus  (iii.  112).  There  are  about  forty  villages 
and  many  eoimtry-houses  scattered  about  the  island,  the 
population  of  wbioh  is  reckoned)  at  10,000.  There  is  a 
Greek  Ukd  a  Latin  bishop,  with  conveota  of  both  churches. 
The  northern  part  of  the  island  contains  sMne  moun- 
tains, from  which  came  a  kind  of  marble  called  by  the 
(Greeks  ophites  on  account  of  its  being  spotted  like  a 
serpent's  skin,  and  wluch  was  mndk  vuned.  Bmery  is 
also  found  thenv  which^g,f|^j^;^4d5^gf^  and 
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'   eonstitutes  an  article  of  export    AocoEding  to  the  deurip- 
'   tkm  of  Thevenot,  what  he  oells  the  palace  of  Baechos,  that 
'   is  ^e  temple  at  Bacchus,  must  haTe  been  in  tolerably  good 
presuration  in.  his  time :  but  the  Turks  and  others  were 
'   then  oonstaotly  employing  the  materials  for  various  pur- 
'   poses.  Toumefort.  who  travelled  forty  years  later,  describes 
the  gate  of  the  temple  as  the  only  part  left  standing,  and 
gives  a  sketch  of  it ;  it  was  of  white  marble,  of  elegant 
though  simple  workmanship,  18  feet  high  and  U  wide;  it 
stood  on  a  detached  rock  near  the  coast  of  the  harbour. 
There  was  an  antient  city  of  Sicily  called  Naxos,  north 
of  C^tane  and  near  the  site  of  Taormina.  which  was  founded 
by  some  Chalcidians  firom  Eubosa.   (Strabo,  p,  S67.) 


Coin  of  Nnxoi. 
Biia«b  HuMQiD.  Actual  SIm.  Silvor. 


NAZARENE3.  It  appears  from  many  parts  of  the 
New  Testament,  that  the  majority  of  the  Jewisn  converts  to 
Christianity  continued  to  observe  the  precepts  and  ceremo- 
nies  of  the  Mosaic  law.  The  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by 
Titus  was  the  cause  of  many  of  the  Jewish  Christians  laying 
aside  their  peculiar  customs;  and  from  this  time  those 
Christians  wno  continued  to  preserve  the  Mosaic  law  appear 
to  have  received  the  name  of  Nazarenes  and  Ebionites. 
These  two  sects,  though  frequently  confounded,  differed  in 
many  essential  particulars ;  the  latter  hold  many  erroneous 
opinions  on  some  of  the  leading  doctrines  of  the  Christian 
faith,  white  the  former  only  diffsred  from  the  orthodox  in 
maintaining  that  Jewish  Christians  were  bound  to  observe 
the  Mosaic  law  as  well  as  the  precepts  and  commandments 
of  the  Christian  religion.  The  early  fathers  do  not  appear 
to  have  regarded  the  Nazarenes  as  heretics.  This  may  be 
ihe  reason  why  we  find  no  mention  of  them  till  the  fourth 
century,  when  they  are  named,  for  the  first  time,  by  Epi- 
phanius.    On  the  gospel  of  the  Nazarenes,  see  Gospel. 

(Burton's  Lecture*  on  the  Ecclesiattical  Hutory  qf  the 
Second  and  J^rd  Centuries,  p.  89,  90 ;  Mosheim^  Eccle- 
siastical History,  vol.  i.,  p.  191, 192,  ed.  of  1826 ;  Lardner's 
JVorks,  vol.  vi.,  p.  383-387 ;  voL  p.  104,  ed.  of  1831 ;  and 
the  article  Ebionites  in  this  work.) 

NAZARETH.  [Syeia.] 

NEAGH,  LOUGH,  a  lake  in  the  province  of  Ulster,  in 
Ireland.  Its  form  approaches  to  that  of  a  parallelogram, 
having  its  length  from  north  to  south,  from  the  village  of 
Toome  to  the  place  where  the  Blackwater  river  enters  the 
lake,  about  1 8  miles ;  and  its  breadth  from  east  to  west, 
about  1 1  or  12  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  east 
sides  by  the  county  of  Antrim ;  on  the  south-east,  for  a  very 
short  distance,  by  that  of  Down ;  on  the  south  side  by  that 
of  Armagh ;  and  on  the  west  side  by  that  of  Tyrone.  The 
area  occupied  by  Lough  Ne^h  is  estimated  at  more  than 
98,000  English  acres,  w  154  square  miles ;  and  its  circum- 
ference, followmg  the  windings  of  the  shore,  at  about  60 
miles.  The  sur&oe  of  the  lake  is  48  fbet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea  at  low- water,  and  its  greatest  depth  is  about  102  feet 
It  i*  the  largest  lake  in  the  British  Islands. 

The  border  of  Lough  Neagh  forms  by  its  windings  several 
small  bays ;  such  as  Antrim  bay,  which  forms  the  north- 
eastern angle,  Sandy  bay  and  Bartin's  bay,  on  the  east  side, 
and  Washing  bay,  in  the  south-wesiern  angle.  The  points 
of  land  projecting  into  it  are  Ardmore  and  Lignabey  points 
on  the  east  side,  Mulloch  point  on  the  west  side,  and  Rau- 
skin  point  in  Washing  bay.  There  are  several  islands,  but 
they  are  very  small ;  onRamlsland.oneof  them,  there  is  an 
antient  round  tower.  Lough  Neagh  receives  a  number  of 
streams :  the  Blackwater  enters  it  at  the  south-western  angle, 
in  Washing  bay ;  the  Upper  Bann,  which  is  incorporated  with 
the  line  of  the  Newry  canal,  on  the  south  side ;  the  Six- 
mile-water  at  the  north-eastern  angle,  nesf  Antrim ;  the 
river  Main  on  the  north  side ;  and  the  river  Moyowla  or 
Moyola  in  the  north-western  angle.  The  only  outlet  is  the 
J^wer  Bann,  which  quits  the  lake  at  the  north-westwn  an- 
gle, near  where  the  Moyowla  enters  it,  and,  passing  through 
Xiough  Beg,  enters  the  ooeaa  below  Coleraine. 


The  shores  of  Lough  Ne^  are  low  and  flat,  and  is 
some  parts  marshy  and  liable  to  be  frequently  flooded; 
they  are  altt^ether  deficient  in  picturesque  beauty.  The 
water  of  the  lake  possesses  in  several  parts  a  petrifying  qua- 
lity, which  it  is  Supposed  to  derive  from  the  adjacent  ehon 
The  petrified  wood  is  manufhtitured  into  approved  hones, 
and  the  pebbles  found  in  the  white  sand  of  the  shores, 
chiefly  chalcedony,  are  polished  and  employed  fbr  seals  and 
necklaces.  The  char,  the  puUan,  or  fVesn-water  herring, 
^e  doUaghern  (a  species  of  trout),  and  other  fish,  are  taken 
in  its  waters ;  and  the  swan,  the  heron,  the  bittern,  the  teal, 
and  the  widgeon  frequent  the  shores. 

Lough  Neagh  is  navigated  by  small  vessels,  and  commu- 
nicates by  one  canal  with  Lishum,  Belfbst,  and  by  another 
with  Newry.  A  steam-boat  is  employed  on  it  in  towing 
vessels  across. 

NEAL,  DANIEL  an  English  dissenting  divine  and 
writer  of  considerable  eminence,  was  born  in  London  oil  the 
14th  of  December,  1678.  His  early  education  was  received  at 
Merchant  Taylors'  schooL  In  1697  he  entered  the  academy 
of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Rowe;  and  aftw  having  continued 
there  about  three  years,  went  to  prosecute  his  studies  at 
Utrecht  and  Leyden.  On  returning  to  England  he  became 
assistant  to  Dr.  Singleton,  the  pastor  of  an  independent 
congregation  in  Aldersgate  Street ;  and  at  the  deatn  of  the 
latter  in  1706.  was  chosen  his  successor.  Notwithstanding 
his  official  duties,  in  discharging  which  he  was  eminently 
faithful,  he  found  leisure  for  literary  labours.  In  1720  he 
published  a  *  History  of  New  England,'  and  subsequently 
edited  a  '  Narrativfl  al  the  Method  of  Inoculating  fbr  Sm w- 
pox,'  praetised  in  the  same  state.  His  printed  discourses 
also  are  nnmoous.  But  his  chief  work  is  the  *  History  of 
the  Puritans,*  which  is  written  with  great  minuteness  and 
accuracy.  It  was  originally  published  in  4  vols.  8vo.,  the 
first  of  which  appeared  in  1732,  and  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  in  1733,  1736,  and  1738  rmpectively.  It  has  since 
passed  through  many  editions.  The  first  volume  was  re- 
viewed by  Dr.  Maddox,  bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  and  the  remain- 
ing volumes  by  Dr.  Zachary  Grey.  To  the  former  Neal 
himself  replied ;  and  an  answer  was  given  to  the  latter  by 
Dr.  Toulmin,  in  an  edition  of  Neal*s  History,  published  in 
1797.  Neal  died  in  Bath,  in  April,  1743,  highly  esteemed 
as  an  author  and  a  divine.    (NeaTs  Life,  by  Toulmin.) 

NEANDER,  CHRISTOPHER  FREDERIC,  deserv- 
edly esteemed  as  the  author  of  some  of  the  best  specimens 
of  devotionsl  poetry  in  the  Oennan  language,  was  equally 
estimable  as  a  man.  He  wai  horn  at  Ekim  in  Courland, 
December  26,  1724,  and  lost  his  father  when  about  eight 
years  old,  but  was  so  fortunate  as  to  possess  in  his  surviving 
parent  not  only  a  tender  guardian,  but  a  model  for  those 
virtues  by  which  he  afterwards  distinguished  himself. 
Having  completed  his  studies  at  the  uuiversity  of  Halle, 
he  first  became  tutor  in  a  private  family,  and  in  1750  was 
appointed  pastor  of  a  small  congregation  in  a  retired  part 
of  the  country,  to  whom  and  to  the  duties  of  his  office  he 
became  so  attached,  that  when  a  professorship  at  Halle  was 
pressingly  offered  him,  he  refused  to  accept  it,  preferring  - 
to  remain  in  obscuritr,  where  he  felt  that  he  could  be  emi- 
nently useful.  If  he  afterwards  consented  to  quit  his 
former  living  for  the  more  lucrative  one  trf  Granshof,  it 
was  with  no  otha  interested  motive  than  that  of  being 
thereby  enabled  to  support  a  widoWed  sister  and  faer  five 
children.  By  this  change  too  the  sphere  of  his  usefulness 
was  greatly  enlarged,  for  he  became  greatly  followed  as  a 
preacher.  In  1775  he  was  made  dean  of  the  diocese  of 
Doblen;  and  in  1784  superintendent  of  church  matters  in 
the  duchies  of  Courland  and  Semgallen ;  but  he  still  con- 
tinued to  reside  among  his  congregation  at  Granzhof.  He 
died  July  21, 1802,  r^rettedby  all  who  knew  him  either  as  a 
man  or  as  a  writer.  In  the  latter  character  bis  fhme  rests 
chiefly  upon  his  '  GMstlicbe  Lieder,'  a  oollection  of  devo- 
tional songs,  which  may  justly  be  regarded  as  models  of 
that  apparen  lly  eai^,  yet  in  realil^  exceedingly  difficult  species 
of  composition.  At  once  animated,  simple,  dignified,  and 
breathing  heartfelt  piety,  thw  are  equally  fkee  from  affected 
sublimity  and  bombast  on  the  one  hand,  and  fVom  puer- 
ility or  unbecoming  ftmiliarity  on  the  other.  They  are 
the  genuine  effusions  of  devotional  feeling  regulated  by 
cultivated  taste. 

NEAP  or  NEEP  TIDES.  (Tidbs.] 

NEA'POLIS.  [Naples.] 

NEARCHUS,  the  son  of  Androtimus,  was  a  Cretan  by 
birth,  but  an  inhabitiikt  of  Asf^^^^^^^Jk^®^^ 
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He  aecompaoied  Alexander  ia  liU  invuion  of  Asia,  and 
wag  appointed  by  him  to  conduct  lo  the  Persian  tl-ulf  the 
fleet  which  had  t>een  built  on  the  Hydaapei.  The  narrative 
of  this  voyage,  the  earliest  of  which  any  account  ia  given, 
vras  written  by  Neorohus  himself;  and  though  the  original 

{'oumid  has  bean  lost,  Airiaa  appears  to  have  given  uo,  in 
lis  *  Indica,'  everything  of  importance  which  it  contained. 
Strabo  and  Riny  have  also  preserved  some  aecount  of  this 
voyage,  but  their  narrativet  are  full  of  mUtakea  and  in- 
consistencies, and  ouinot  be  comparad  with  the  AiU  and 
Boeurate  acoouikt  of  Amab. 

Dodwell  and  some  other  modem  critin  have  eonaideied 
the  journal  of  Nearohui,  as  preserved  by  Arrian,  to  be 
spurioas ;  hut  its  authenticity  bu  been  Ailly  established  by 
Gosselin  {Gcographie  dea  Gree$,  p.  2SX  Sainte  Croix  (Ex~ 
amen  Critique,  p.  250),  and  especially  by  Vincent  (Com- 
meree  and  NavigtUion  (tf  the  Antientt  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
vol.  i.,  p.  68-77). 

The  coune  of  the  fleet  from  the  Hydospes  to  the  month 
of  the  Indus  is  deaoribed  under  Albxandbb.  (p.  300,  301), 
who  explored  in  petaon  the  mouthi  of  the  Indus,  and  sailed 
into  the  great  Indian  Ocean. 

The  fleet  under  Nearchua  too^  ita  deparbue  from  a 
station  south  of  Pattala,  about  nine  miles  fnm  the  mouth 
of  the  Indus,  in  the  beginning  of  October,  b.c.  386.  After 
getting  clear  of  the  moutha  of  tiie  Indue,  the  flrst  idaoe 
which  they  reached  in  the  Indian  Oeean  waa  KnAda,  which 
Arrian  describes  aa  a  sandy  island.  Tbii^ece  appears  to 
correspond  to  the  modern  Curachee,  or  Crotchey  Bay,  in 
which  there  is  a  sandy  island,  dry  at  low-vrater.  At  Kro- 
kela,  Airian  plaoea  ttie  commencement  of  tho  territory  of 
the  Aiabii.  an  Indian  nation,  and  its  termiQation  at  the 
liver  Arabia. 

AfUr  remaining  one  day  at  Krokela,  the  fleet  proceeded  to 
the  west,  keeping  apromontory  {6pet)  named  Eirus  ( C.  Monze) 
on  the  right,  and  a  low  island,  almost  level  with  the  sea,  on 
their  left,  which  ran  bo  near  the  coast  as  to  leave  only  a 
narrow  channel  between  both.  Having  deared  this  passage 
and  doubled  the  cape*  they  eame  to  a  bay,  or  hubour. 
prote(rted  from  the  ocean  bv  an  island  called  Bibocta 
KChuma,  or  CAiAuy).  Thia  narbovr  Ncarchni  called  by 
the  name  of  Alexander,  and  here  he  determined  to  remain 
till  the  season  should  be  more  fitvourable  for  his  progress. 
It  has  been  already  remarked  that  he  left  the  months  of  the 
Indua  at  the  beginping  of  October;  and  as  the  ttorth-east 
monsoon  does  not  commence  till  November,  and  only 
becomes  settled  in  December,  a  delay  of  some  time  was 
almost  unavoidable.  Having  remained  at  this  place  for 
twenty-four  days,  he  continiwd  his  voyage,  though  the 
monsoon  had  not  yet  completely  changed;  but  he  proceeded 
very  slowly  for  some  days.  The  fleet  anchored  suecesaively 
at  Dome,  Saranffo,  Sakala,  and  Morontobara,  or  Moronto- 
barbara,  the  position  of  which  jdaeea  cannot  be  determined, 
and  afterwards  arcivedat  the  mouth  of  the  river  Anbii  {Son- 
niMftfttf),  which  leraratss  the  oonnttT  of  the  Arahii  fhnn 
tbat  of  the  Oritn.  Fran  the  Arabia  they  proroeded  twelve 
miles  and  a  half  to  Pagala,  and  from  Pagaia  nineteen  miles 
to  Kabana,  an  open  and  desert  shore :  between  Pegala  and 
Kabona  they  loet  two  galleys  and  a  transport.  From  Ka- 
bana they  proceeded  twelve  miles  to  Kokala,  where  Nearchus 
disembarked  hia  men  and  formed  a  camp  on  the  shore.  Here 
LaonnatUB,  who  bad  been  left  in  the  country  of  the  Chitie 
by  Alexander  with  a  particulai  charge  to  attend  to  the  pre- 
servation of  the  fleet,  joined  them,  and  supplied  them  with 
provisions. 

After  remaining  tome  days  at  Kokala,  they  proceeded 
thirty-one  miles  to  the  riverTomerus.  This  was  the  longest 
distance  they  had  sailed  yet  in  a  day ;  and  thar  progress 
correapmids  to  the  change  of  the  monsoon,  whicn  would 
become  more  fixed  about  this  time.  Tb«r  remained  six 
days  at  the  Tomemit  where  they  fimnd  buoariani^  shaggy 
on  the  body  aa  well  aa  on  the  head,  and  with  nails  sharp  and 
long  like  ue  paws  of  wild  beasts.  Theme  Uiejr  proceeded 
nearly  nineteen  miles  to  Malana  (Aw  JMUt'nXvMn  Arrian 
flues  the  boundary  of  the  Orite  and  the  commeneement  of 
Gadrosia.  The  whole  of  the  coast  from  Malana  to  Cape 
Jask,  a  distance  of  450  milee  in  a  right  line,  was  inhabited 
by  the  lehthyophogi  (fish>eaters),  who  lived  almoat  entirely 
on  fish.  Their  bread  was  dried  fish,  pounded  and  made 
into  loaves  or  cakes;  and  even  the  fbw  oattle  whidi  they 
nad  fed  upon  dried  fish.  Arrian's  description  of  the  coast 
and  the  people  is  eon&rmed  by  modem  travellers,  one  of 
whom,  ({ueted  by  Vlocca^  itlbtma  m  Aat '  they  have  lb* 


ports,  little  com  or  cattle;  their  countrjr  is  a  low  plain  and 
desert ;  their  ohirf  support  is  fish,  of  which  they  take  some 
of  a  prodigious  size:  these  they  salt,  partly  ftir  their  use 
and  partly  for  exportation ;  they  eat  their  fish  dry,  and  giie 
dried  fish  likewise  to  their  horses  and  cattle.' 

From  Malana  the  fleet  proooeded  tbirty-aeveo  miles  to 
Bogisara ;  and  on  the  following  day  they  sailed  round  a  roek  or 
promontory,  which  extended  aoonsidetahle  way  into  the  sea 
(pn^Mdily  Cape  Aruiah),  and  proceeded  sueoessively  to  Kolta 
and  Kauma  tKa^/bd),  where  they  found  the  dates  green. 
Opposite  to  Kalama  waa  an  island  called  Kamine,  whiefa 
appears  to  be  the  same  as  the  modem  Aahtola.  or  Sunga- 
deep  Island.  From  Kalama  thmr  pcooeeded  twrive  miles  to 
Karbis ;  and  thence,  after  doubling  a  high  rocky  promon- 
tory, which  projected  nine  miles  into  the  sea,  and  which 
is  probably  the  modem  Cape  Passeenoe*  they  reached  a 
safe  harbour,  called  Mosama,  which  must  be  looked  for 
a  little  to  the  west  of  this  cape. 

At  Mosarna  Nearchus  found  a  pilot,  who  undertook  to 
conduct  the  fleet  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  from  this  time 
they  sailed  on  each  day  a  much  greater  distance.  From 
Mosarna  they  proceedea  in  succession  to  Balomua,  Barna, 
Dendrobosa  (perhaps  the  Dendrobilla  of  Ptolemy),  and 
Kopbas,  the  position  of  which  plaoea  is  uneertatn,  with  the 
exception  of  Kophas,  which  is  perhaps  the  aame  aa  the 
modem  Koppnh.  From  Kophas  the  fleet  sailed  round 
Cape  Gwadal,  and  prooeeded  flfty  miles  to  Kyisa,  where 
they  did  not  land,  as  the  coast  was  rocky  and  buren.  On 
the  following  day  they  surprised  a  small  town,  probably 
situated  on  Gutter  Bay,  and  obtained  some  oora,  which 
they  were  greatly  in  want  of.  They  afterwards  anchored 
at  a  cape  in  the  neighbourhood  called  Bageia;  and  thence 
proceeded  about  eighty-seven  miles  in  two  days  to  Kana- 
sis,  a  town  in  rains,  probably  situated  on  Choubar  Bay. 
From  Kanasb  Nearchus  sailed  twenty-four  hours  without 
intermission  to  a  desert'  coast,  where  he  was  obliged  to 
anchor  at  some  distance  ttova  the  shore,  as  the  distress  of 
the  people  was  now  risen  to  such  a  height,  that  if  he  had 
suffered  them  to  land,  he  had  reason  to  susoect  that  they 
would  not  liave  returned  on  board.  From  tnis  place  they 
prooeeded,  in  great  want  of  provisions,  to  Kanate  {Tonka), 
Ttoi,  and  Dagasira,  and  at  length  reached  Badis,  a  place 
on  the  irestern  side  of  Cape  Jask,  which  separated  the 
country  of  the  Icfathyophagt  and  Karmania.  At  Badia  they 
fbund  com,  vines,  and  f^ii-trees  of  every  kind  exeept  the 
olive,  a  town  inhabited,  and  the  inhabitants  ready  to  relieve 
their  wants. 

From  Badis  they  prooeeded  fifty  miles,  and  came  to  an 
anchor  on  an  open  coast,  opposite  Cape  Hakcla  (Bae  Afuc 
sendon),  from  which  point  Nearchus  considraed  that  the 
Persian  gulf  commenced.  From  Badis  they  proceeded 
forty-four  mfles,  to  Neoptana  (near  Karroon),  ta  the  Per- 
sian gulf.  From  Neoptana  they  sailed  on  the  following  day 
six  miles  to  the  river  Anamis  (Ibrahim),  at  the  mouth  of 
which  was  a  town  called  Harmoseia,  the  name  of  which  is 
still  preserved  in  the  celelHrated  idand  of  Ormux,  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Near  this  place  Neardius  landed  his  men, 
and  ordered  the  ships  to  be  drawn  on  shore ;  and  learning 
that  Alexander  was  only  distant  a  journey  of  Ave  daya,  be 
went  with  a  fhw  attendants  to  his  camp,  and  was  received 
hy  the  king  with  marks  of  the  greatest  nonour  and  respeci- 
At  flrst  Alexander  would  hardly  believe  that  the  fleet  bad 
arrived  in  the  Persian  gulf  in  safety :  and  when  he  was 
assured  bv  Nearchus  of  the  fact,  he  is  reported  to  have  said. 
'  By  the  Grecian  Zeus  and  the  Libyan  Ammon,  I  swear  to 
you  that  I  am  more  happy  in  receiving  this  intelligence 
than  at  being  the  conqueror  of  all  Asia ;  for  1  should  have 
considered  the  loss  of  my  fleet,  and  the  railure  of  this  expe- 
dition, as  a  counterbalance  to  all  the  glory  I  have  acquired.' 
So  anxious  was  Alexander  to  establish  a  commercial  inter- 
course between  India  and  the  western  provinces  of  bis  vast 
empire. 

After  remaining  a  few  days  with  Alexander,  Nearchus 
returned  to  the  fleet,  and  set  sail  again  about  the  beginning 
of  the  fbllowing  vear  (b.c.  325).  During  the  thi^  day^ 
sail  three  of  the  snips  grounded  during  a  storm  on  a  sbool 
off-the  western  coast  of  me  island  of  Oaracta  (Kishna) ;  but 
they  pot  off  when  the  storm  ceased,  and  joined  the  fleet  on 
the  following  day.  The  remainder  of  the  fleet  escaped  tbe 
danger  br  sailing  to  the  south-westward,  and  anchored  ai 
the  totands  called  at  present  the  Great  and  tittle  Tomb.  On 
the  MlowlTtg  morning  they  ttOed  a^aln  to  the  mainland, 
leaving  on  their  Wt  ^e  ^slai  " 


>^and  after  a 
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sail  of  two  or  thiee  days  arrived  at  Katna  {KtUth,  Ovate,  or 
Kmn),  a  low  deaert  island,  omiOBite  to  whiefa,  aooording  to 
Nearcbua,  is  the  boundary  oi  Penis  and  Karmania  on  the 
coaiL 

From  Katna  they  proceeded  along  the  ooait  of  Penis, 
aneboring  nieeessirely  at  Ila,  opposite  the  island  of  Kai- 
kudiM  {Indgrabia) ;  at  Oobus.  undw  a  hijih  mountain ;  at 
Apostani  {Sheuar  f),  There  tbi^  fotiiid  nuuy  ships  at  an- 
chor; at  a  bay,  probably  the  wme  m  the  nodeni  Nabend, 
m  the  borden  of  whuw  were  many  Tillages  vitb  palm 
and  other  fruit-trees ;  at  Ctogana  {Congoon),  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  a  niountaitt-streain  called  Axeon ;  and  at  the  riTw 
Sitaous,  west  of  the  nodem  Rm  K^mn,  where  Nearchus 
remained  twenty-one  days  in  order  to  repair  and  reQI  stTeral 
of  bis  ships,  during  which  time  he  reoeired  a  la^e  supply 
of  eun  from  Alexander.  About  the  1st  of  February  they 
sailed  from  the  Sitacus  to  Hieratis  (_Khon),  a  place  well 
isbabited,  and  Ibenoe  to  Mesambria,  and  anchored  at  the 
mouth  of  a  river  called  Padargos.  Arrian  describes  the 
whole  of  this  country  as  a  peninsula,  which  eorresponda 
most  correctly  with  ^ushehr,  generally  called  Buahire. 
Thence  tb^  proceeded  to  Taoke,  near  tin  mouth  of  the 
river  Grania  iSluhtX  on  which  there  was  said  to  be  a 
piUee  at  the  Pmian  kii^  about  300  stadia  up  tbeoountry. 
Strabo  (XT^  p  728.  Catatib.)  also  mentions  a  Persian 
palace  near  the  aea,  called  Oke,  which  apparently  is  a 
shortened  form  of  Ta^oke.  From  Taoke  they  proceeded  in 
iiiecession  to  Rlx^ouia  (Bunder  Seight),  to  Briiana,  a 
winto  torrent,  and  to  the  river  Arous,  called  Oroatis  by 
Strabo,  Pliny,  and  Ptolemy  (Tab.X  whieb,  McordiBg  to 
Anian,  divided  Persia  from  Sosiana. 

At  the  ArosiB  they  took  in  a  supply  of  water  fbr  five  days, 
as  the  pilots  told  them  that  do  harbour  could  he  gained 
without  eonsiderable  danser,  in  consequence  of  the  naraber 
of  iboaU  which  extended  from  the  land  Ua  out  into  the  sea. 
The  wh(de  of  tbe  navigation  along  the  coast  of  Susiana  was 
>Uended  with  great  difficulty  and  danger;  but  the  fleet 
evt&tmlfy  paiMd  thrai^h  the  aboals  in  nfety,  and  sailed 
Dp  the  river  Pkaitigrit  (JTorom),  when  Neanhns  joined 
AlexiDder  and  hia  anny,  who  where  on  Cbeu^  manh  from 
Persepolii  to  Snsa.  Vincent  supposes  that  the  expedition 
was  Gonduded  on  the  24th  of  February,  B.C.  32S. 

After  the  death  of  Alexandn,  we  find  tlut  Nearohus  was 
governor  of  Lycia  and  Pamphylia  (Justin,  xiii.  4%  and  that 
he  aUaehad  hinuelf  to  tbe  fortnnes  of  Antigonus^  whom  he 
>ceonpamed  in  several  of  bis  expeditions.  The  time  and 
manner  of  his  death  are  unknown. 

A  very  complete  and  interesting  examination  of  the 
^'Oft^  of  Nearchus  is  given  by  Vinoent  in  the  flnt  volume 
of  271*  Commerce  and  HmyigaHon  of  the  AntienU  in  the 
MHan  Ocean,  from  which  toe  preceding  account  has  been 
cbieflf  taken,  compared  wiUi  the  maps  of  Belooehistan,  and 
of  antisnt  and  modem  Fenia,  pnUisbad  by  tbs  Solely  tm 
tbepiffoioB  Of  Usafltl  Knowledn. 

The  Ofeek  text  of  Arriao,  with  some  nsefril  notes  and  a 
nai^  ii  eontained  in  Sehmieder'i  edition.  [Abuam.] 

NBATH.  (Olamouoanbhiu.]  * 

NEBRDS.  one  of  tbe  famUy  of  the  Asclepiadn,  and  the 
most  eminent  physician  of  hu  day,  livod  in  the  island  of 
Cos,  about  580  yean  b-c.  The  Amj^ucQKins,  having  con- 
sulted the  oracle  of  Delphi,  in  coiuequenoe  of  the  pl^ne 
breaking  out  among  their  army  while  besieging  the  town  of 
Criisa  m  Phoca%  were  directed  to  fetch  from  Cos  *  tb* 
fouDg  of  a  stag,  t(^her  with  gold.'  This  was  interpreted 
to  meaii  Nd>nia*  and  his  sod  Chrysos.who  accordii^ly 
joined  the  camp  of  the  Amphictyons,  where  tbe  former 
wped  to  reduce  the  by  poisoniog  the  water ;  and  tbe 
laltar  was  the  first  person  who  mounted  the  wall  at  tbe 
tu«  of  the  general  assauh.  (Thessali  Oratio  ad  Aihen., 
'pvd  Btppoentit  Opera.)  For  the  CrissMn  war  sea  Strabo^ 
i^-p-  418;  and  Aosaa,  iHoft,  87.  who  attribntas  the 
poisoning  of  the  water  to  Solon. 

NfijOLA  [Stabs  AKD  Kmto*] 

NECESSITY,  in  metaph^ies,  aeeoiding  to  tbe  eommon 
defimtion,  is  that  i)uality  of  a  thing  by  which  it  cannot  hut 
be,  Of  whereby  it  cannot  be  otberwiM.  When,  'm  a  propon- 
twD  which  aOnns  any  thing  to  be  true,  there  is  a  ftxed  in- 
variable connection  between  tbe  snbject  and  the  predicate, 
Ihen  that  thing  is  understood  to  be  neoeesary.  Neeeesity 
IS  oTfwed  to«ittne«b  aostdsBt,  contingenoy,  and  lo  what- 
ever uvoItob  tbe  idea  of  u>oertainty  and  of  possible  varia- 


tion.  It  is  osually  distinguished  into  logioal,  physioal,  and 
moral  necessity.  Logics!  necessity  consists  in  the  eireusa- 
stance  that  tbe  conception  of  something  being  different  from 
what  it  is,  implies  a  contradiction  or  absurdity.  In  Uiia 
sense,  it  is  neoeisary  that  two  and  two  should  be  four,  that 
oonvOTging  lines,  if  produced  Imt  enough,  should  meet:  Uius 
also  the  oternal  existenee  of  being  Kenaially  is  neesssary, 
as  are  innuniarablo  other  truths.  Plmieai  neeesn^  us 
its  oagia  in  tba  established  wder  and  n«s  of  the  matsriiA 
universe.  Tba  naoMsity,  hi  this  ease,  diffan  tnm  that  fiw- 
merly  spaeifled,  in  that  it  is  only  eonditional.  is  a  naeessity 
of  eonsequaniM^  Everything  that  lakes  place  in  the  oatnral 
world  happsos  "by  virtue  or  certain  laws:  these  laws  ar« 
known  by  experienee  to  opvate  r^Iarly  and  uniibrmly ; 
and  the  results  of  their  operation  are  beooe,  with  reference 
to  them,  said  to  be  necessary.  When  we  ascribe  anything 
to  chance,  we  merely  state  our  ignoranoe  of  the  law  or  laws 
to  which  its  existenoe  is  to  be  rmmd.  Physical  neceteity 
is  founded  on  the  relation  of  eause  and  efi^t.  By  tracing 
beck  this  conneotion,  we  srrive  at  the  knowledge  of  a  great 
flnt  cause,  that  is  God.  who  is  the  only  Being  existing  in- 
dependently and  by  an  absolute  necessity.  His  infinity 
and  other  attributea  are  noeena^ ;  and  it  u  evidmt  that 
the  purpoaes  and  acts  of  sooh  a  Bnng  mmt  also  be  neosa- 
sary,  being  determined  by  that  neoessi^  by  whtdi  be  is 
wluit  he  is.  He  must  idways  resolve  and  aot  with  the  most 
perfect  wisdom,  justice,  and  goodness.  To  afflrm  the  oon> 
tnry  would  he  to  afflrm  that  he  is  differsnt  from  what  he 
is.  Moral  necessity  has  reference  to  the  velitions  and 
actions  of  rational  agents,  and  ia  intended  to  express  tba 
connection  between  these  volitions  and  actions,  and  cer- 
tain moral  causes,  as  inclinations,  desires,  or  motivea 
generally.  Whether  there  beanyconnaetion  which,  strictly 
speaking,  may  be  twmed  neoessary,  between  such  motives, 
and  the  resolutions  of  the  human  will,  and  the  consequent 
actions,  or  whether,  inde|)endent  of  them,  the  will  has  a 
self-detennining  power,  is  an  inquiry  which  has  largely 
engaged  the  attention  <d  both  plulaaopbers  smd  tiyn»ifmBBt. 
It  IS  one  of  gfsat  mtofest.  and  wbieh  bas  an  important  bear- 
ing on  wfaatem  relatos  to  nan  as  the  salgeet  of  a  moral 
government  [Wiu.] 

The  doetrina  of  a  nnivmol  neenri^,  or  fetalism,  wsa 
maintained  by  many  of  the  ontient  philos<^hns;  and 
formed  the  charaetsristie  tenat  of  tbe  Stucal  school.  Ac- 
cording to  it,  naeessity  was  lo  ha  omsidered  ss  an  inevilaUo 
and  all  comprehending  principle*  to  which  gods  as  well  as 
men  weto  subject  Bve^rtbiog  was  eoncaived  to  exist  in  a 
necesasry  series  of  causes  and  eflbeta— the  wbaie  constitu- 
tion of  nature— tb«  modes  and  oinrnmstanees  of  all  things 
without  exception — being,  irresistibly  and  unchangeably 
determined.  Heoee  the  language  of  Seneca,  tbe  el^;ani 
expoander  of  tbe  opinitms  of  this  sect,  in  his  treatise  *  On 
Pmvidanea:'— *Tbe  auna  nseaisity  lands  both  gods  and 
men—Oinno  as  wall  as  human  afturs  pioesad  oniraid  in  an 
irresistible  stream— «na  eause  depends  npon  another^ 
effbsts  are  prodneed  in  an  Midlsaa  saries—nothing  is  tba 
offspring;  of  ofaanea.'  Demoeritns  held  opinions  elosrty 
resembling  the  Stoical  doctrine  of  fete ;  as  also  Heraelitus, 
the  fennder  of  the  sect  that  went  by  Us  name.  In  modvn 
times,  tbe  do^ne  of  necasaity,  especially  in  regard  to  the 
human  will,  has  been  d«fendad  ^  Hobba^  Loibnttx, 
PriestlCT,  Hume^  Kaimes,  Hartley»  and  many  otbei& 

NECKAR,  river.  ^Ihinx.] 

NECKER,  JAMES,  son  of  a  professor  of  law  at  Geneva, 
was  bom  in  1784.  He  was  sent  to  Paris  in  his  yonth.  and 
was  employed  in  the  house  of  Tbelossoo,  the  great  banker, 
who,  after  a  time*  in  oonsequenoe  of  bis  abilities  and  the  ser- 
vices whieb  he  hoid  rendered  to  the  boose,  took  him  into  part- 
nenhip.  In  tba  course  (tf  twelve  or  Ihkteen  years,  Neeker 
rasUsad  s  vary  laiw  firtme  hf  various  sueesssAil  speeuU- 
tionsb  and  retired  from  hnsinsss  at  fcrty  yean  of  ago.  He 
now  b^an  to  Mpin  to  oOdal  situations,  and  wrste  several 
works  on  ftnaneisl  afttrs,  vbieb  niado  bim  fevourably 
known.  He  wrote  eoncemingthe  French  East  India  com- 
pany, and  abo  upon  the  corn-laws. '  Sur  la  Lteislstion  des 
Grains.'  His  '  Bloge  de  Colbert*  obtained  a  pnxe  from  the 
French  Academy.  He  afterwards  wrote  s  memoir  upon  the 
French  finsaces,  su^vsting  the  means  of  making  up  the 
deficiency  in  the  rereoue,  and  Ibrwarded  it  to  the  minister 
Maur^iBs.  the  president  of  the  council  of  Bnaaoes.  llie 
presideal,  being  delighted  with  it  obtained  for  the  author, 
from  Louis  XVI.,  alter  soma  hesitation  on  .aooount  .afr> 
Neohar  being  an  alien  and  a  ProtiCS^igya 
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(linctor  of  the  treasury,  in  1776.  This  was  a  new  office,  and 
was  created  foe  the  purpose  of  giving  aiisistaace  to  that  of 
eomptroUer-geoeral,  which  was  filled  by  the  counsellor  of 
•tate  Taboureau  de  R6aox,  a  mild  and  unassnmins  man, 
who,  feeling  his  inferiorihr  to  Neeker,  resigned  his  pUc«  in 
the  fbllowins  year.  Neeker  was  appointed  direetor^eiuffal 
of  flnanees,  in  June,  1777,  but  withont  a  seat  in  the  oouneiL 
That  was  a  eritieal  period ;  the  flnanees  had  been  long  in  a 
state  of  eraat  embamssment,  and  the  impending  war  with 
Ei^lana  on  acooont  of  the  American  colonies  required  a 
great  increase  of  expenditure,  Neeker,  being  averse  to  im- 
posing new  taxes,  endeavoured  to  make  up  the  deficiency  by 
economy  and  loans.  [Louis  XVL]  In  1781hepub1ished  his 

*  Compte  Rendu,*  nhioh  disclosed  for  the  first  time  the  state 
of  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of  France,  and  made  him 
numerous  enemies.  In  order  to  counteract  their  in- 
trigues, Neeker  asked  for  a  seat  in  the  council  as  a  mark  of 
the  king's  confidence,  but  this  being  r^sed  on  the  score  of 
his  religion,  he  tendered  his  resignation,  which  was  ac- 
cepted, in  May,  1781.  He  withdrew  to  Switzerland,  where 
he  purchased  an  estate  at  Copet,  on  the  banks  of  the  Leman 
Iako,  and  here  he  wrote  his  work,  'Surl'Administntion  dee 
Finances,*  1784.  'Both  Neeker  and  bis  predecessor Turgot,* 
says  a  contemporary  writer,  '  worked  for  the  public  nod. 
and  both  made  war  against  abuses.  But  Turgot  had  the 
disinterestedness  of  a  philosopher  and  a  philanthropist  who 
entirely  forgot  himself  for  the  good  of  the  state  and  of  man- 
kind. Neeker  was  disinterested,  but  only  in  money  matters, 
for  he  was  tormented  by  the  ambition  of  fame  and  popu- 
larity. Turgot  had  faith  in  his  principles;  Neeker  con- 
fided in  himself.  Tui^ot  had  fixed  ideas  on  legislation,  and 
be  wished  to  give  a  durable  government  to  France ;  Neeker 
combated  only  partial  abuses,  and  appeared  to  have  no 
settled  notions  of  the  science  of  government.  .  .  .  Turgot 
wished  to  give  to  the  French  a  political  and  moral  educa- 
tion ;  be  wished  to  Ibrm  public  opinion ;  Neeker  believed 
that  public  opinion  in  Fraooe  waa  very  enlightened,  and  he 
boweo  himseU  before  it  The  former  spoke  to  Uie  people 
as  a  legislator,  the  other  as  a  courtier  of  Uie  people.'  Innis 
retreat  however,  after  his  second  resignation,  he  altered 
his  tone.  '  Public  opinion,*  he  says,  in  the  pre&ce  to  his 
work  '  De  I'Administration  de  M.  Neeker,  par  lui-mSme,' 
1791,  Mpears  to  me  no  longer  as  it  did  once.  The  respect 
which  I  ielt  for  it  has  been  weakened  since  I  have  seen  that 
opinion  influenced  by  the  arts  of  the  wicked,  since  I  have 
seen  it  waver  and  tremble  befora  men  whom  it  ought  to  have 
rightly  estimated  and  marked  with  its  Scorn  and  reprobation.* 

*  Neeker's  first  resignaticm  however  was  much  to  be  regretted ; 
it  waa  a  loss  to  France  at  a  critical  moment,  and  it  was  a 
great  fault  on  his  ]wrt,  for  he  might  have  maintained  him- 
aalf  in. office;  bat  his  uneonquerable  aelf-lova  prevented 
him.  Ha  ftnoed  that  they  could  not  do  without  him,  and 
that  be  would  ba  soon  recalled,  and  thus  beooma  all- 
powerfhl.  He  was  mistaken ;  and  when  at  last  he  returned 
to  office^  the  situation  of  the  state  was  greatly  changed,  and 
oiroumstances  had  become  such  as  to  require  talents  very 
superior  to  his.'  (Droz,  Hittoire  du  Rignt  duLoui*  XVL, 
b.  11,  1839.) 

In  1787  Neeker  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  wrote  against 
Calonne,  who  had  just  been  dismissed  from  his  office  of  comp- 
troller-general of  the  finances,  and  be  was,  in  consequence, 
banished  from  the  cvpital,  but  was  soon  after  recalled. 
In  the  following  year  (Au^t,  1 788),  on  the  resignation  of 
Brian  ne,  and  at  the  suggestion  of  that  minister,  Louis  XVI. 
appointed  Neeker  director-seneral  of  finances,  as  the  only 
man  capable  of  restoring  oner  in  the  administratiou.  The 
king  had  already  promised  the  convocation  of  the  states- 
general,  and  Neeker  urged  him  to  keep  his  promise.  But 
he  foiled  as  a  statesman,  in  not  arranging  bemmfaai^  a  plan 
for  the  sittings  of  those  states,  so  as  to  prevent  the  collision 
that  took  place  on  their  first  meeting.  In  ftet  Neeker 
was  a  financier,  but  no  general  statesman ;  he  was  a  phi- 
losopher and  n  man  of  letters,  but  not  a  jurist  or  a  legislator, 
and  he  was  thus  considered  by  a  man  well  qualified  to 
iudge  of  these  matters.  [MiaABSAn.]  His  second  ministry 
was  short.  Unable  to  ciieck  or  direct  the  popular  storm, 
and  not  eigoying  the  confidence  of  the  couA,  Neeker,  un- 
willing to  become  a  watchword  of  the  agitators,  offered 
pnvately  to  Louis  XVI*  to  quit  his  place  and  the  kingdom, 
if  he  thought  his  absence  would  tend  to  calm  the  public 
effisrveseeiWB.  On  the  11th  of  July,  1789,  the  king  wrote 
him  a  confldential  noie,  requesting  him  to  aet  off  quiokly 
and  privately.  Neeker  ofanycd,  and  set  off  for  Switxerland  I 


that  very  night  But  this  step,  instead  of  prev«iting,  only 
precipitated  the  Revolution.  After  the  taking  of  the  Butille. 
the  National  Assembly  demanded  the  recall  of  Neeker,  and 
Louis  complied.  Neeker  was  reeetred  in  triumph,  but  his 
popularity  was  short-lived.  He  did  not  go  fitr  enough  to 
please  the  movement-man.  In  December  of  the  following 
year,  1790,  be  gave  in  his  resignation  to  the  National 
Assembly,  which  received  it  wiu  cool  indifference.  He 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  Switzerland,  in  retirement 
and  study,  and  wrote  several  political  tracts.  He  had 
written,  sevqiral  years  b^re,  a  work, '  De  Tlmportance  des 
Opinions  Religieuses.'  He  died  in  April,  1804.  His 
daughter  has  become  celebrated  as  Madame  de  StaeL 
[Stakl.] 

NKCRO'SIS  (firam  vtKpic,  *  dead  *)  is  the  term  applied 
particularly  to  mortification  or  death  of  bone.  Its  general 
causes  and  the  mode  of  reparation  are  the  same  as  those  of 
mortification  generally.  [Mortification;  Inflasusatiok; 

BONB.] 

NECTARINE.  [Pbach.] 
NSCTARINI'ADA.  [Suit-Bikm.] 

NECnXyPODA.    FN  OCLKOBHAriCHIATA.] 

NECTU'RUS,  M.  Rafinesqoe's  name  for"  a  genus  of  De- 
roiremaia,  plained  by  Guviar  between  the  Ajcolotlt  [Axo- 
LOTi.]  and  the  Proteii  of  IjiurentL  This  form  ii  the 
Menobrane/uu  of  Harlan  and  the  I^ianervdrtnuAiu  of 

Fitzinger. 

Generic  Character. — Four  toes  on  each  foot  A  row  of 
teeth  on  their  intermaxillaries,  and  another,  perallel  but 
more  extended,  on  their  maxillaries. 

Necturus  lateralis  (Triton  lateralis  of  Say;  Meno- 
branckxu  lateralie  of  Harlan;  and  titaner^branehu*  of 
Fitzinger)  is  the  species  best  known,  and  will  serve  for  an 
exam^e  of  the  genus.  It  is  olive,  with  blackidi  spots 
above,  and  a  blackish  stripe  running  from  the  muxsle  just 
above  the  eye  and  readitng  to  the  branchin.  where  it  be- 
comes continuous  with  the  blackish  belly,  whidi  is  varie- 
gated with  olive  spots.  The  size  is  considerable ;  some  say 
as  much  as  two  or  three  feet  in  length. 

Geogn^ihical  Dutribiaiom.—-Tha  great  North  American 
lakes. 


NadnnubtanUi. 

NEDJED,  or  NEDJD.  [Arabia.] 

NEEDLE  MANUFACTURE.  This  branch  of  industry 
ii  supposed  to  ham  originated  in  Spain,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  the  name  ^untrA  needUe  being  or^naUy  used 
in  England,  although  the  art  waa  brought  here  from  Ger- 
many. Needles  were  first  made  in  England  about  the  year 
1565,  bv  Elfcs  Crowse  or  Krause,  a  German,  who  settled 
in  London.  This  mannfecture  can  never  become  one  of 
much  importance  to  a  nation,  and  it  is  not  therefore  sur- 
prising that  we  are  without  any  historical  details  of  iu 
progress.  The  reputation  long  enjoyed  by  WhiiechapH 
needles  points  out  the  particular  locality  in  London  where 
the  manu&cture  was  carried  on.  At  this  time,  the  largest 
number  of  needles  are  made  at  Hathersage  in  Derbyshire, 
in  Warwickshire,  in  sod  near  Birmingham,  and  also  at 
Redditch  in  Worcestershire. 

The  manu&cturiiu;  processes  are  follows: — Soft  steel 
wire  of  the  required  thickness  is  first  cut  into  lengths  of 
about  five  inchM,  and  these  lengths,  being  placed  together 
in  a  bundle,  are  bound  together  by  nteans  inn  rings, 
five  inches  in  diameter,  placed  at  each  end  of  the  boniUe. 
This  bundle  is  then  placed  on  a  cast-iron  table,  and  rolled 
toandf^o  upon  it,  under  thepressureof  aflat  bar  of  iron,  by 
which  means  the  wires  are  made  perfectly  straight  About  a 
doxen  and  a  half  or  two  dozens  of  these  wires  are  then 
taken  by  the  grinder,  and  'together  are  pointed  on  a  small 
drjr  grindstone.  This  process'  requires  considMable  dex- 
terity for  its  proper  accomplishment,  as  each  wire  must  be 
so  held  by  the  grinder  as  to  revolve  in  contact  with  the 
grindstone.  It  is  this  dry-grinding  which  makes  the  trade  Oi 
a  needle-grinder  so  injuriousto  health,  through  the  inhaling 
of  the  small  particles  of  steel  which  aia  thiown^<^  during 
the  opention.  A  presalM««di^i^rt^^e{^iU^^  pn^ 
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Tided:  this  eoDsistsof  a  inukof  mag^wtio  win^gsuxe^  worn 

80  as  to  protect  the  mouth,  and  the  particles  of  metal,  being 
aittacted  by  this  means,  are  prevented  from  passing  into 
the  lungs.  It  is  but  seldom  hcwever  that  the  grinders  can 
be  induced  to  wear  these  masks. 

When  the  pointing  is  finished,  the  wires  are  cut  into  the 
required  lengths,  and  the  holes  or  eyes  are  perforated.  This 
operation  is  usually  performed  by  females.  The  tools*  em- 
ployed are,  a  small  anvil  fixed  on  Uie  work-bench,  a  hammer, 
a  findy-pointed  and  well-tempered  steel  punch,  a  pair  of 
plyers,  a  fil^  and  a  block  of 'lead.  The  woman  first  slightly 
flattens  the  unpointed  end  by  a  stroke  of  the  hammer,  then 
makes  an  indentation  on  one  ude  by  means  of  the  punch 
and  hammer ;  the  needle  is  then  taken  from  off  the  anvil, 
and,  being  placed  with  the  indented  side  downwvds  on  the 
block  of  lead,  the  perforation  is  completed  by  striking  with 
the  punch  and  hammer  on  the  opp«ite  side  of  the  needle. 
Holding  then  the  needle  in  the  plyers,  the  beni  is  some- 
what bent,  aud  with  the  file  the  guttering  is  performed, 
which  is  the  forming  of  the  channel  that  may  be  seen  on 
each  side  where  the  perforatioQ  is  made.  The  head  is  then 
smoothed  by  passing  the  file  over  it.  Needles  to  which  the 
name  driiled-eyed  is  applied  are  perforated  in  the  manner 
here  described,  but  the  additional  process  is  used  of  smooth- 
ing the  eye  by  means  of  a  drill  after  it  is  perforated. 

For  making  the  eyes  and  gutters  in  large  needles,  ma- 
chinery is  employed.  The  wires  used  for  making  these 
needles  are  pointed  at  both  ends,  and  the  channels  and  eyes 
are  farmed  in  the  middle,  when  the  two  needles  thus  made 
are  eat  asundjer.  and  their  heads  smoothed  with  a  file. 

These  operations  being  performed  when  the  steel  wires  are 
uiasoftstate^theyare  more  or  less bent.andmustbe  straight- 
ened, whidi  is  done  by  roUingthem  on  one  plate  of  metal 
under  the  weight  of  another.  The  needles  are  then  placed, 
many  thounands  together,  in  a  kind  of  crucible,  and  covered 
over  with  ashes,  when  they  are  put  into  a  close  furnace  and 
exposed  to  a  cherry-red  heat.  When  this  degree  of  heat 
has  been  attained,  the  crucible  is  withdrawn,  and  the  needles 
are  dropped  iato  cold  water,  from  which  they  are  taken  out 
and  put  upon  an  iron  plate  almost  red  hot,  where  they  are 
turned  about  so  as  to  cause  the  heat  to  apply  equally  to  all, 
and  as  fast  as  the  needles  become  of  a  blue  colour,  they  are 
removed  as  being  of  a  proper  temper. 

Such  of  the  needles  as  now  appear  orooked  are  straitened 
«  a  small  anvil  by  blows  Aom.a  hammer. 

The  needles  are  next  ranged  in  parallel  rows  upon  a 
eoane  doth,  whioh  has  been  smeared  witha  mixture  of  oil, 
■oft  soaph  and  fine  «n«ry  powder.  In  this  cloth  from  40,000 
to  50,000  needles  are  rolled  up,  and  several  of  these  rolls 
are  pUeed  tt^^r  in  a  machine  like  a  mangle.  The 
rolling  to  whifdk  they  are  here  subjected  is  continoed,  by 
means  of  steftm  or  water  ^wer,  mr  two  and  sometimes 
three  days,  during  which  tune  the  cloth  wrappers,  being 
worn  ou^,require  to  he  once  or  twice  replaced  by  new  ones. 
When  taken  out,  after  this  rolling,  the  needles  are  perfectly 
brishL 

They  must  now  be  sorted,  by  placing  the  heads  of  all  in 
the  same  direction.  This  task,  as  well  as  that  of  separating 
broken  and  s|>oiled  needles  firom  such  as  are  sound,  is  per- 
formed by  children.  Placing  a  flnger-stall  of  cloih  on  the 
f«e>finger  of  the  ri^t  haiu,  the  ends  of  about  a  dozen 
needles  axe  pressed  ^{aiiut  it,  when  such  as  have  their 
pmnts  next  to  the  doth  stick  into  it.  and  are  vitbdravn 
with  ease.  The  needles  thus  arrai^ed  ere  then  placed*  a 
quarter  of  a  hundred  together,  in  papers  &t  stde. 

It  is  not  possible  to  form  any  satisfkctory  estimate  of  the 
number  of  needles  made  and  used  in  this  kingdom,  neithtt 
da  we  know  the  quantity  nor  value  of  such  as  are  exported, 
as  they  pass  at  the  Custom-house,  with  a  great  variety  of 
small  objects,  under  the  graeral  name  of  habwdasbery. 
Needles  of  English  make  are  very  generally  eateemed  for 
their  superior  quality. 

(Babbage's  £eomw^  qf  Machinery  and  Mant^actvret ; 
Lardner's  Cabinet  CycUmeetUa,  'Manufkctures  in  Metal.') 

NEEFS,  PETER,  called  '  the  Old.'  born  at  Antwerp  in 
the  year  1570,  was  a  disciple  of  the  elder  Henry  Stoenwyck, 
wbue  manner  he  closely  imitated.  He  painted  views  of 
cbuiebes  and  convents,  especially  interiors,  preferring  those 
in  the  Gothic  style  of  architecture.  He  possessed  a  pro- 
fouQd  knowledge  of  perqtectire.  and  represented  his  sub- 
jects, with  all  their  rich  omaments^  and  every  member  of 
the  architecture^  with  strict  truth,  and  yet  without  be- 
traying the  apneaMnoe  (UT  anxious  labour.  Erery  object  is 
P.c7Hor993 


marked  with  minute  pracinon,  and  flnished  with  an  ezqui- 

site  tonch  and  a  light  pencil.  His  bright  clear  pictures*  in 
which  he  avoided  tho  darkish  brown  colouring  sometimea 
observable  in  the  works  of  his  master  Steenwyck,  are  the 
most  esteemed.  Being  an  indifferent  designer  of  figures^ 
he  often  got  F.  Francks,  Van  Thulden,  Velvet  Breughel, 
or  Teniers,  to  paint  the  figures ;  those  of  the  two  last  greatly 
enhance  ^e  value  of  the  pictures  of  Neefs. 

He  died  in  IGSl,  at  the  age  of  eighty-one.  His  son, 
Peter  Martin  (called  'the  Young')  painted  in  the  same 
style,  and  chose  the  same  subjects  as  his  &ther,  but  was  by 
no  means  equal  to  him. 

NEER.  ARNOLD  VANDER,  born  at  Amsterdam  in 
]  619,  is  well  known  to  connoisseurs  and  artists  both  by  the 
peculiantyof  his  style  and  by  the  handling  and  transparence 
of  his  landscapes.  His  subjects  are  chiefly  views  of  Tillages 
with  fishermen's  huts  on  the  low  banks  of  river*  and  cands. 
His  pencilling  is  remarkably  neat,  his  touch  ttw  and  dear, 
and  his  imitation  of  nature  faithful..  His  reputation  is 
founded  on  his  moonlight  scenes,  in  which  he  has  never 
been  excelled,  and  perhaps  never  equalled.  The  lustre  of  his 
skies  about  the  Inoon,  and  the  refleotion  of  the  beams  on  the 
water,  whether  calm  or  slightly  rippled,  are  inimitable.  His 
genuine  pictures  are  highly  prized  all  over  Europe.  In 
some  instances  they  are  rather  too  black,  probably  from  the 
effects  of  time.    He  died  in  1683.  aged  sixty-four. 

NEER.  EGLON  HENDRICICVANDER,  son  of  the 
preceding,  was  born  at  Amsterdam  in  1643.  He  studied 
first  under  his  &ther.  and  afterwards  under  Jacob  Vanloo. 
He  was  well  versed  in  all  the  branebes  of  the  art.  In  his- 
tory, his  composition  is  skilfhl  and  his  drawing  correct;  bis 
portraits,  both  lai^  and  small,  are  spirited  and  well 
coloured ;  and  his  oonversations  have  all  the  exoelleneies  of 
Terburg.  He  lived  first  at  Paris,  then  at  Orange,  and 
lastly  at  the  court  of  the  elector  palatine  at  Duweldorf. 
where  he  died  in  1 70S. 

NE  E'XEAT  REGNO,  the  name  of  a  irrit  which  issues 
out  of  Chancery  on  the  application  of  a  party  complainant, 
to  prevent  his  debtor  from  leaving  the  realm.  The  writ  is 
directed  to  the  sheriff  of  the  county  in  which  the  debtor  is; 
and  after  reciting  that  *  it  is  represented  to  the  king  in  his , 
Chancery  on  the  part  of  the  complainant  against  the  debtor, 
the  defendant,  that  he  the  said  defendant  is  greatly  indebted 
to  the  said  annplainant,  and  designs  quickly  to  go  into  parts 
beyond  ^e  seas  (as  by  oath  made  on  that  behalf  appmrs). 
which  tends  to  the  great  prejudioe  and  damage  of  the  latd 
complainattt,'  commands  bim  to  *  cause  the  said  debtor  to 
give  sufficient  bail  or  security,  in  the  sum  of  1^  that 
lie  will  not  go,  or  attempt  to  go.  into  phrts  beyond  the  seas, 
without  leave  of  the  said  court;'  and  in  case  the  said 
debtor  shall  refuse  to  give  such  bail  or  security,  the  sheriff 
is  to  commit  bim  to  prison  until  he  shall  do  it  of  his  own 
accord.  &c. 

The  question  which  always  arises  on  application  to  the 
Court  of  ChsAcery  fhr  this  writ,  is  nothing  more  than  this : 
whether  the  plaintiff  has  made  out  a  case  which  is  conform- 
able to  the  terms  of  the  writ,  as  interpreted  by  the  decisions 
of  the  court. 

The  writ  cannot  be  applied  for  unless  in  a  suit,  that  is, 
unless  a  bill  is  already  filed;  but  a  plaintiff  may  apply  for 
it  in  any  stage  of  a  suit,  whether  the  writ  is  prayed  for  by 
the  bill  or  not.  The  pMntiff  cannot  luve  the  writ  if  be  is 
out  of  the  jurisdiction.  There  must  be  a  debt  in  equity 
actually  due  at  the  time  when  the  writ  is  applied  tat ;  and 
the  writ  will  npt  be  granted  for  a  demand  on  which  a  port^ 
can  be  held  to  bail  at  law.  The  appUcation  for  the  wnt 
must  be  accompanied  with  an  affidavit  swearing  positively 
to  the  debt,  except  where  the  bill  is  for  an  account,  in 
which  case  it  it  sufficient  if  the  plaintiff  swear  that  he 
believes  there  is  a  balance  in  his  favour ;  or  except  where 
there  is  other  decisive  evidence  of  the  debt,  such  as  may 
appear  team  the  master's  report  absolutely  confirmed,  or 
ftom  admissions  in  the  answer.  The  affidavit  must  also 
show  that  the  defendant  is  going  abroad,  or  it  must  show 
facts  whioh  prove  that  concTusion*  and  that  the  debt  wiU 
be  in  danger  if  he  quit  the  realm.  The  writ  may  be  moved 
for  ex  partOb  and  it  issues  until  answer  and  furthw  order. 
A  defoidant  may  apply  to  discba^  the  writ  on  putting  in 
his  answer. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  further  particulars  here. 
This  writ  is  founded  on  the  real  or  supposed  prerogative 
of  tiie  king  to  restrain  his  subjects  from  departing  from 
the  realm.  The '  Nature  BreTiiyf|^'i,^g^|rj^)^i)g|»C 
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imti,  one  of  which  hu  for  its  object  to  nitnin  a  olej^Tinan 
fiom  going  abroad  without  the  Xing'*  lieanoe^  and  com- 
muids  the  sheriff  to  take  Beeurit;f  from  him  or  commit  him 
to  prison ;  the  other  has  for  its  object  to  prevent  a  layman 
ftom  going  abroad  without  the  king's  licence;  but  it  re- 
quires no  security  from  the  party,  and  differs  in  several 
other  respects  from  the  other  writ.  These  writs  are  both 
entitled  De  Securitate  Invenieoda,  &c.,  and  seem  to  be  in 
uibatance,  though  not  in  name,  writs  of  Ne  Exeat  Regno. 
From  the  fbrmer  of  the  two  the  present  writ  of  Ne  Exeat 
seems  to  be  derived. 

It  is  said  that  the  object  of  the  writ,  as  applied  to  clergy- 
men, was  to  prevent  them  from  having  frequent  inlercourse 
with  the  Papal  see.  Whether  the  prerogative  on  vfaidi 
these  writs  were  founded  was  a  umrpation  on  the  part  at 
the  erown  orno^  »  a  matter  whidk  has  been  somewhat  dis- 
oussed.,  The  opinion  that  saoh  a  power  as  that  which  is 
exercised  by  thu  writ  *  appears  to  have  been  unkoown  to 
the  antient  common  law,  whicht  in  the  freedom  of  its  spirit, 
allowed  every  man  to  depart  the  realm  at  his  own  pleasure ' 
(Beames),  is  a  vague  surmise,  expressed  in  languam  equally 
v^ue.  This  writ,  which  was  origv>illy  designert  solely  for 
political  purposes,  has  now  been  applied,  as  already  ex- 

Klained,  to  the  object  of  restraining  a  debtor  from  evading 
is  creditor's  demand  by  quitting  the  realm ;  this  appUca- 
tion  has  been  sanotioned  by  long  usage,  the  oommncenient 
of  which  is  now  unknown. 

(A  Briaf  View  the  Writ  Ne  Exeat  Regno,  bj. 
Beames.) 

NEOAPATAM.  a  town  and  port  on  the  Ooronwndrt 
ooast,  in  1 0*  45^  N.  lat.  and  79*  96'  E.  long.  The  Portuguese 
bad  formerly  a  settlement  here,  which  was  taken  from  them 
in  1660  by  the  Dutch,  who  added  materially  to  its  dofonces, 
and  made  it  thetr  principal  station  in  that  quarter.  They 
established  a  mint  for  coining  gold  money,  and  carried  on 
an  extensive  trade  from  the  port.  Tlie  fort  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  English,  after  an  obstinate  resistance,  in  1761, 
and  since  then  the  European  inhabitants  have  deserted  the 
place.  Many  of  the  houses  fell  quickly  into  ruins,  and 
others  were  pulled  down,  such  of  the  materuila  as  w«e  of 
.vatne  being  carried  away  to  Madras. '  The  native  town  is 
likewise  much  decayed,  and  the  populatim  is  greatly 
diminished.  The  trade  at  present  is  (juite  inconsiderable, 
being  almost  wholly  oonSned.  as  for  as  Europeans  are  coif 
oeraed,  to  the  procuring  of  r^reshmenta  for  uipa  Aat  toneh 
at  the  port  for  that  purpose.  . 

NEGATIVE  Am  IMFOSfflBLBQUANTITIBS.  If 
I3ie  plan  of  this  worii  had  permitted  detailed  treatises  on 
diflerent  branches  of  sciencei  the  sal^ect  before  us  would 
have  follen  under  the  head  of  Axoesra,  and  would  have 
been  ftillv  treated  in  the  desenption  of  the  difference 
between  algebra  and  arithmetic  As  it  is,  the  present  arti- 
cle and  that  on  Operation  will  embrace  the  consideraticm 
of  those  peculiar  abstraotiona  the  attainment  of  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  *cienee  of  algetna  from  the  art  which  was 
cultivated  by  the  Italians  of  the  sixteenth  century 

lu  the  oldest  treatises  or  algebra  which  exist  there  is  men- 
tion of  a  modification  of  quantity  unknown  in  artthmeti<^ 
called  negative  quantity,  as  distii^ished  from  po*ilipe.  In 
the  y  I  OA.  6  ANITA  we  find  this  distinoti«i  and  die  rulea  for  ila 
use  precisely  as  in  modem  tnatisea :  mie  of  the  oommenta- 
tors  says  tht^  negation  is  emitmria^^  and  the 'Liliwati' con- 
tains the  geometrical  intenretabon  of  a  negative  line, 
namely,  a  hno  measured  in  the  direction  ctmtrary  to  that  of 
a  j^tive  line.  The  commentator  says  that  Patna  is  fifteen 
yinanaa  east,  and  Allahabad  eight  yojanas  west,  of  a  place 
called  Vannan ;  *  the  interval  or  difiSerenoe  is  twenty-three 
yojanas,  and  is  not  obtained  but  by  addition  of  the  num- 
bers. Therefore,  if  the  difference  between  two  contrary 
(jDantities  be  required,  their  sum  must  be  taken.'  Sorely 
it  will  be  said  that  algebra  began  in  a  strange  confusion  of 
ideas ;  but  yet  the  foult  is  rather  in  expression  than  in  concep- 
tion. An  art  was  in  existence  presenting  undoubted  means  of 
discovering  truth,  commencing  withageneralization  of  which 
the  use  was  obvious,  hut  not  the  meaning.  In  Diophantus 
we  find  the  eommon  rule  annonneed  as  a  definition  (with- 
out erven  a  previous  notiee  of  the  distinction  of  qouititiea) 
in  terms  as  DRMsd  as  the  foltowing :  *  A^«c  M  Xuftv  woXXa- 
«-Xamao'd2Hra««iStCintf)&v,'&c;  literally, 'Defect  upon  defoot 
repeated,  makes  existence.'  InMobanin«dBuiMnsa[Ui;sA] 
tlw  rules  are  anmmnocd  in  the  same  way,  tiiough  the  s^n- 
rate  existenee  of  positive  and  negativa  qnantitias  does  not 
iseia  to  be  aammed  it  ttoatbatwhawd  feat  ftia  wwfc 


was  writlan  for  popular  nte.  The  Bnropeen  promoters  or 
algebra,  with  the  exception  only  of  Vieta,  adopted  the  ns* 
of  two  species  of  quantities,  positive  and  negative^  with  tlw 
exphination  above  noticed.  Vieta  not  only  avoided  the 
negative  quantity,  but,  as  far  as  he  oould,  di^naed  with 
subtra'otive  terms  and  subtraction  itself.  H«  diseards  the 
double  nature  of  quantities  in  the  worda  *Fliii  aatan  vd 
minds  non  oonstituunt  genera  diversa.* 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  follow  the  earlier  wigtbrmiai» 
through  their  different  uses  of  n^ative  quantities.  These 
creations  of  algebra  retained  their  existence^  in  the  face  ttt 
the  obvious  deficiency  of  rational  explanation  whirii  ebarae- 
terised  even  attsopt  at  their  thesry.  Newttm  and  Eider 
distinctly  amnit  the  existenee  of  the  quantity  less  than  no 
thing :  the  latter  asserts  that  a  man  who  haa  no  pKi|ierty 
and  Is  in  debt  50  crowns^  would  only  have  nothing  if  any  one 
else  made  him  ricbw  1^  a  gift  of  fiO  crowns,  and  thowfoie 
begins  with  60  OTowns  Im  than  nothing.  BlemMHarr 
treatises  tor  the  most  part  try  to  append  u  explanation  of 
negative  quantities  to  an  algebra  whidi  is  nothing  more 
than  arithmetic,  instead  of  introducing  those  new  abstrac- 
tions which  are  the  basis  of  the  seps^ate  seienoe :  so  that 
algebra,  instead  of  being  systematieallyleamt,  is  eollerted 
by  slow  and  often  dubious  steps  fromanthmetieal  examples, 
in  which  the  rules  of  operation  of  the  former  science  are  on 
ployed,  preceded  by  the  prineipletof  the  Utter.  Few  therefore, 
acquire  a  real  perception  of  the  meaning  of  the  snbjeet,  except 
those  who  stndy  mathematics  to  great  extent  It  is  natter  of 
notoriety  that  difficulties  attend  the  beginner  in  alg^ra  of 
a  nature  toully  different  flrom  those  whieh  an  found  in 
geometry ;  so  that  wfaQe  a  Mtsoo  who  baa  raad  a  fow  books 
of  Boelid  mi^  be  hMgined  capable  of  writing  aa  intriligent 
commentary  on  what  be  knom,  another  who  hae  mastered 
a  eommon  elementary  treatise  on  i^bra  ia  oonseions  only 
of  a  great  increase  of  working  power,  with  a  gUmmerti^  oi 
priiKiples  whieh  owe  their  reception  more  to  the  never- 
foiling  accuracy  of  their  results  than  to  native  evidenee  or 
logical  deduction  from  easily  admitted  trutbe. 

It  is  but  recently  that  such  a  view  has  been  given  of 
a^bra  as  will  at  once  explain  both  the  distinotioo  of  posi- 
tive and  native  quantitiei^  and  the  difficulty  attending  the 
square  roots  of  negative  quantities,  usnally  esUed  rmpotti- 
ble  quantities.  We  shall  endeavear  to  asosnd  to  this  view 
of  aigehra,  on  the  supposttien  Hiat  the  stndoHt  hM  read 
what  hepnnen  uioally  read,  and  is  wdl  aeqnainlod  with 
the  emuneB  operaliMis.  We  nut  however  pmiiae  that, 
as  in  all  other  eases  whore  the  flnt  prineiplea  of  a  science 
have  hem  nwUer  of  dis|inti^  it  by  w  means  fol1«ws  that 
one  view  of  the  subject  is  ike  nMst  easy  to  evwy  nind. 
Something  must  depend  on  the  inteHectaal  eonstitntiea  of 
the  individual;  and  if  tiiis  be  nosl  webaUy  trae  m 
geometry^  the  remark  ap^ias  with  still  gieaAar  ftrae  te 
algebra. 

The  first  abstraction  which  vaeatt  us  in  ari Anwtic  follows 
the  transition  from  actnal  nu^itudes  (eonerete  numbers, 
so  called)  to  their  numerical  representations.   Vie  th«i  find  ' 
general  properties  of  nnrabtrs,  in  which  welearn  tooonndet 
number  independently  of  a  spmufie  eonerete  unit  Thus  w« 
see  in  7-(>$->3=e7— 3+5  a  relation  equally  tme^  whatever 
may  he  the  nature  or  magnitude  of  the  aniL  When  we 
drop  the  oMMfete  number  and  rise  to  the  abstftet.  we  gam 
something  more  1^  tiw  transition  than  inaediately  ap 
pears;  and  this  the  student  ahouM  jpertieulsrly  note, 
beoauso  some  of  the  sueceeding  diffleidttes  which  ^tend 
the  passage  into  algebra  are  v^  similar  in  diaiacter,  though 
{mceded  oy  a  strai^r  and  harder  process.  IHie  coeration 
of  muHiidiflation  takes  a  power  ud  a  jmiper^  which  it  had 
not  beftire :  thus  if  we  denote  conoete  mmiDer  hy  Roman  j 
numerals,  and  if  wo  speak  of  yards,  it  is  elear  that  SxVII 
=XXXV.  or  seven  yards  taken  five  timee  is  thiriy-five  ' 
yards.   But  we  may  not  therefore  say  that  VII X  i = XXX  V,  j 
for  VII  X  5,  the  number  S  multiplied  by  7  yards  [Min,TlPLl-  I 
cation],  is  an  incongruous  and  unmeaning  setof  words,  and  i 
it  would  be  eqaally  improper  to  say  that  it  i»  and  that  it  t*  | 
not  thirty-five  yards.   In  abstraot  nambeia  no  sudi  caution 
is  neoessuy;  7X5  and  5X7  are  both  thesaae.  If  men 
had  never  considered  number  indepewkntfy  of  magnitode 
measured  or  repeated  by  it,  the  aawimetfeMn  would  have 
confounded  VIlX5  and  5XV1I,  beeause  he  wonU  soon 
have  found  tiiat  no  fhlse  resnhs  woM  have  spnii^  there- 
from ;  while  VIIXA  wonM  have  been  a  sort  of  impoeaible 
qnntity,  usefrd  in  Mtaotioe  and  difficult  in  theory. 

We  are  now  on  A»  c(pK4dl>Cf8«&««9<^#Mle>  md  « 
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•xamining  the  four  fkiDdaiBealBl  opmtiDni*  we  im  no  dif- 
Realty  in  either  additioD,  midtiplKfttion,  or  diviiien.  Ai 
toon  ts've  have  smteied  the  ■uhJectorfraetioH.aDd  have 
tAeaAj  adoiitted  the  iDtrodocCioD  «f  a  pml  «f  a  npatitioa 
CHoLTiitaOAnoNl  ve  my  •*  fcUmn:  let  a  aad  Aba  any 
two  niimban  us  metiona.  and  a^,  oft,  and  nust  he 
.  real  nwnben  or  ftaotioiu,  aaa^nable  by  demonsMiteil  ope- 
ntions  as  soon  aa  a  and  b  an  aninied.  Bnt  then  is  stOl 
a  natriolion  npoa  the  poasibility  of  subtrmetion ;  a— 6  has 
no  imaginable  exiatanee,  anlaas  a  be  graater  than  b ;  when 
a=bt  ue  UH^itude  of  a—b  vanishes  entirely,  and  vhen  a 
is  less  than  b,  the  directiott  to  perfiMtu  a— 6  fs  juat  the  same 
as  asking  fcr  a  part  vhidi  shall  he  gieater  than  the 
whole  of  wfaioh  it  is  a  part  If  we  oonlned  ourselves  to 
patttcolar  arithtnetie,  in  whfeh  all  numbers  used  have  spe- 
eiflo  values,  it  would  most  likely  be  thought  of  no  use  to 
carrjrthe  subject  Aiither.and  in  one  point  of  ^ew  correctly; 
that  is,  it  be  oi  little  monrat  to  deduce  methods  by 
vhkh  an  indmdnal  so  oanlesa  aa  to  write  down  and  ope- 
nttt  upon  aodi  aeymbol  ai8— 4  ini|^tbe  onaUad  to  arrive 
nt  a  suMMuent  oorreotion  of  die  mistake  wUoh  a  glanee  at 
the  qrmbiH  ihonld  show  hin  he  has  made.  Alt  when  we 
use  general  symbols  of  nnmb^,  we  are  liable  to  mistakes 
of  two  kinds,  both  dependrat  upon  onr  liability  to  invert 
the  Older  of  terms  of  whit^  the  less  diould  be  subtracted 
from  the  greater. 

First,  we  ma)r  mistake  the  nature  of  the  quantity  which 
results :  thus  if  it  be  part  of  the  conditions  of  a  problem  that 
I  pay  £a  and  ncei\e  Sb,  and  if  the  application  of  the  con- 
ditions requires  that  I  should  slate  how  much  I  gain  or  lose, 
the  answer  sboold  be  either  a  loss  of  £(a—b)  or  a  gain  of 
£(b—a},  aocniduig  as  o  or  i  is  the  Rreater.  We  have  then 
the  oboioe  belawn  adopting  one  of  theae  with  the  chance 
of  being  entirely  wrong,  or  of  workii^  the  problem  in  two 
diiAinet  warn  And  if  it  ahovld  happen  that  the  conditions 
of  the  piDDMU  pnaent  thia  altoraative  in  six  diatuet  in- 
•taneea  (and  aometineo  it  happeoa  oftener)*  ther*  would  be 
no  less  ^n  64  eaaea  of  atdution,  all,  arithmetieally  apeak- 
ing.  essentially  diffurent  in  the  mode  of  obtaining  the 
•never,  whether  the  anawsn  obtained  be  the  same  or  dif- 
f«mt. 

Secondly,  we  may  make  an  error  of  the  same  hind  in  the 
details  of  operation.  For  instanoe.  suppose  wa  have 
a+A— e,  which  it  is  convenient  to  exhibit  m  the  form  of  a 
altered  by  one  single  additi<»i  or  subtraetion.  If  we  assume 
an  addition,  aud  write  a+ib—e),  we  may  be  in  eitw ;  for  if 
b  be  less  than  e,  the  proper  alteration  is  a— <c— 6). 

It  is  evident  that  both  species  of  miatakaa  are  precisely 
of  the  same  kind.  Let  us  eall  them,  for  distinction,  erron 
of  intorpretation  and  errors  of  operation,  and  let  us  show 
first  that  an  onror  of  interprstation  wUl  prodnoe  ibe  error 
of  opention  and  no  other.  IC  in  the  flnt  proUem,  «•  sup- 
pose a—  6  to  be  lost  where  6— a  is  really  gained,  and  if  the 
problem,  for  instancy  require  the  result  of  the  preoeding  to 
be  annexed  to  a  kws  m,  we  shall  auppoee  tiiere  w  altogoUior 
m  loss  of  «-Ha— 6),  wbareaa  it  shoidd  be  a  lou  of  only 
X— <6— a>.  Secondly,  the  error  of  operation  will  produce 
the  error  of  interpretation,  whenever  any  interpretation  is 
made ;  for  when  We  look  at  tr-Ko— ^)  as  a  loss^  we  shall 
evidently  suppose  it  to  be  more  of  a  loss  than  et,  or  diat  a—  b 
is  lost  beaidee;  whereas,  had  we  looked  at  a),  we 

^ould  have  infwrsd  that  there  is  a  leas  loss  than  x,  or  if  x 
were  lost,  b—a  was  gained.  Now  the  first  step  of  the 
young  algebraist,  before  he  attempts  any  transition  from 
universal  arithmetto  to  algebra,  must  be  to  mamine  by  many 
instances  the  e^t  of  botn  daws  of  oitora  upon  thesubse- 

rtnt  proceeding  and  reaulta.  We  shall  here  oh^  state 
truths  at  which  he  will  finally  arrive^  with  an  examj^ 
of  each.  The  beginner  cannot;  as  the  proficient  may  do, 
see  a  sufficient  reason  for  these  results  in  the  common  rules 
of  algebraical  operation ;  and  we  should  doubt  that  anything 
but  a  large  number  of  examples  would  serve  to  give  him  the 
necessary  insight  into  the  conclusions. 

1.  The  mistake  of  operation,  how  often  soever  repeated, 
and  how  complicated  soever  the  deductions  which  may  be 
drawn  ih>m  it,  produces  no  result  in  any  way  different  from 
that  of  the  correct  process ;  that  is,  its  result  can  be  reduced 
to  the  result  of  the  correct  process  by  the  use  of  no  more 
than  those  rules  which  apply  in  the  rational  process. 

Thus  if  x+fl-d,  wrongly  taken  to  be  «+(a-6),  b  being 
greater  than  a,  be  multiplied  by  x+p—q,  wrongly  taken  as 
dr-f  -  q),  q  being  greater  thanp,  we  find  as  Ha  (suKKwed) 
pKOdoet 


to  wbuh  the  application  of  the  common  rules  gives 
a^+WB-ftsp+jw- M:+ap-6p-aq+io, 
OTooisoly  the  same  aa  the  product  of  r+o-*  and  a;+p-« 
The  reason  of  thia  is  as  foUovb In  all  the  raUonal  cases 
of  the  four  operations,  ii  term  in  the  oonstnwtion  of  whic 
two  signs  are  naad  haa  +  bafore  it,  if  those  two  signs  be 
alikoh  and  -  if  they  ba  nnUke,  aa  fat 

or  a+6-(0+e-(D 
=«+ft-c+rf 
(0-6)  (c-d)or  (o+o-ft)  (O+c-rf) 
= 0 +ac- orf- 6c+ ftii. 
If  then  a  terra  were  subjected  to  the  signs  ++.  it  would 
make  no  difibrenee  if  the  same  term  were  subjected  to  the 

signs  H  ,  for  the  effbct  of  is  the  use  of  +.   If  then 

wo  take  x+a^b  wrongly  as  «-(6-o),  we  aee  that  when 
wo  oone  to  add  this,  say  to  o,  we  have 
c+{x~{b-a)} 
in  which  a,  before  it  is  disengu^  must  oome  under  the 

signs  H  ,  or,  if  the  phrase  be  less  objectionable,  under 

the  application  of  the  rules  to  those  signs,  successively.  But 
the  owrect  process  would  eive 

c+{x+(a~b)} 
in  vhidia  falls  under  the  application  of  the  rules  to  +  + ; 
and  such  application  to  +  +  gives  the  same  result  as  that 

to  -I  ,  necessarily  and  demonstrably,  though  in  one  of 

the  two  ^>plication8  there  is  the  symbol  of  absurdity.  In 
the  same  way  the  other  cases  may  be  proved,  whence  it  fol- 
lows that  however  many  of  these  atmple  operations  may  be 
performed,  no  molt  can  arise  except  either  that  of  the  cor- 
rect operation  or  one  which  may  be  brou^t  to  it  by  the 
operations  on  signs,  already  described. 

We  must  hare  pauae  to  remind  the  reader  that  orms, 
however  palpable  and  admitted,  aro  not  nacoisarily  prodno- 
tive  of  error.  TVu*  reasoning,  on  inu  principlea,  mtut 
lead  to  truth ;  but  if  for  true  we  write  folse,  and  for  truth 
&lsehood,we  have  no  longer  any  right  to  say  mutt,  but  only 
most  probably  will.  If  then  we  can  show  of  a  particular  class 
of  errors  that,  used  in  a  certain  way,  the  results  agree  with 
those  of  true  reason  log  on  true  principles,  we  may  demand  the 
use  of  those  errors  as  demonstrated  means  of  finding  truth. 
The  mind  of  man  would  never  stop  at  such  a  point ;  but,  for 
all  that,  we  have  the  conclusion,  as  a  li^ical  coosequeoce  of 
the  rules  of  arithmetic,  that  the  mistoke  of  the  impoauble  ■ 
si^raetion  introduced  in  operations,  umI  not  having  pr«- 
viously  vitiated  the  interpretation  by  which  the  nindar 
mental  objects  of  operation  (equations)  w«te  doduoed  from 
the  conditions  of  the  problem,  will  produeo  no  fhlashood  in 
the  resulL 

2.  Let  us  now  examine  the  consequences  of  t^e  error  of 
interpretation.  The  effect  of  this  is,  that  we  write  a—b 
instead  otb-a,  but  at  the  same  time  we  suppose  the  quantity 
of  which  we  are  thinking  to  be  of  a  diametrically  opposite 
character  to  that  which  it  ought  to  have.  But  also  at  the 
same  time  we  add  this  symbol  where  we  should  subtract  it, 
and  vice  vertd  ;  so  that  where  we  should  take  a~  b,  and  add, 
giving  c-f(a— &),  we  make  one  mistake  in  taking  b—a,  and 
another  in  subtracting,  giving  c~(&— a).  When  mora  rules 
come  to  be  anpliad.weflnd  thesame  result  fivm  both,  namely, 
c+a—b  and  c—b+a.  We  might  then  so  manage  as  to 
elude  the  actual  nresentatiMi  of  the  negative  quantity,  as  in 
the  A>llowing  proolem:— Two  persona  are  now  aged  M  and 
40 ;  at  what  date  is  (was,  or  will  be,  as  the  case  maybe)  tba 
first  twice  as  old  as  the  second?  Let  us  suppose  that  we 
reach  the  date  by  going  a  years  forward  and  afterwards  b 
years  back  from  the  epoch  to  which  we  then  oome :  hMO  is 
a  supposition  whidi  is  perfectly  competent  to  yield  any  re- 
sult, before  or  after  the  present  epoch,  by  properly  assuming 
a  and  6.  But  wo  must  now  choose  a  supiMsition ;  let  it  be 
that  the  ratio  in  question  exists  at  some  nituretime,  thatis, 
a  is  greater  than  b.  In  a~  b  years  then  tlie  thing  happens ; 
ooniequ^tly, 

iQ+(a~b)^^(40+(a-b))  .  ,  (I) 
50+a— i=80+2a-26  .  .  .  (S) 
804-So-  26  -  50  -  a-H^O 

ftsa+SO. 

Or  any  number  of  years  forward  and  30  more  years  back  is 
all  the  answer  the  conditions  of  the  problem  will  give,  or 
the  event  took  place  30  years  ago.  But  the  correctness  of 
thia  reasoning  is  only  a  semblance,  for  the  fosuit. contradicts 
die  supposition  oft  which  it  «^i|llfCtlA^  luMeliM^*'^^' 
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greater  than  b.  To  increase  50  by  the  exceu  of  a  over  30 
more  thanaia  beyond  the  power  of  the  aritbmetioiaD.  If 
then  it  ba  taken  that  a  is  kss  than  ^  or  that  theerent  hap- 
pened b—a  years  ago,  we  have 

50_(6-a)=2(40-(6-a))  .  ,  (3) 
50-6+fl=80— 26+2a  ....  (4} 
and  (4)  is  the  same  as  (2j ;  so  that  ve  arrive  at  the  same 
result  as  before,  and  find  our  conclusion  to  justify  the  sup- 
position on  which  it  was  made.  The  steps  ( 1)  and  (3)  differ 
to  the  same  effect  as  if  an  error  of  operation  bad  been  made 
on  (4)  or  (3)  in  retracing  the  steps. 

In  the  pieceding.  by  the  use  of  two  symbols*  a  and  b,  we 
have  enabled  ourselves  to  (Atain  a  correct  and  inteUwible 
answer,  even  1^  the  ineotreot  prooei^  unoe  we  end  with  the 
determination  of  b—a  (=30),  even  where  we  reasoned  on 
a-^b.  If  however  we  had  represented  our  unknown  quan- 
tity by  a  single  symbol,  x,  our  first  process  would  have  stood 
as  f<dlows:— 

S0-Fa;=2  (40-l-a:)^80+2a; 
a?=50-80 

And  the  answer  is  obviously  impossible.  Our  second  pro* 
cess  is, 

50-j:=2  (40— ir)=80-2a! 
X=80-50=i30. 
From  such  instances  as  the  preceding  it  may  be  collected 
that  an  erra:  of  interpretation,,  which  causes  us  to  write 
a—b  inatmdof6— a,wilU  in  finding  the  vahie  of  cause 
an  impossible  subtraeti<m  to  appear;  and  ma  vend,  that 
the  appearance  of  an  impossible  snbtraetton  in  the  result 
can  arise  ftrom  nothing  but  a  primitive  errw  of  interpreta- 
tion in  fixing  the  nature  of  that  resnlL  lliis  pcrint  must 
be  well  ascertained  by  every  beginner  from  repeated  in- 
lilances. 

Such  a  result  as  3— 8  may  be  written  3-3— 5,  or  0—5; 
ko  that  the  error  of  attempting  to  subtract  8  fVom  3  is  re- 
ducible to  that  of  attempting  to  subtract  5  from  nothing. 
At  our  present  point  we  can  say  that  the  occurrence  of  0—5 
shows  us  that  the  resaltwhich  we  supposed  ourselves  about 
to  obtain  was  diametrically  wron^  in  quality  in  our  previous 
supposition :  thus  in  the  precedmg  problem  we  found  50— 
80,  or  0—30.  and  the  real  answer  is  30  in  its  magnitude,  but 
instead  of  being,  as  we  supposed,  30  years  after  the  present 
lime,  it  is  30  years  before  it. 

Having  arrived  at  this  point;  the  earlier  algebraists  at 
once  received  such  qrmbola  as  0—5  and  0—30.  which  they 
wrote  —5  and  —30,  into  the  list  of  algebraical  objects'  of 
reasoning,  callinf;  tbem  negative  quantities,  and  treating 
them  as  diametrically  opposite  in  meaning  to  5  and  30, 
which  should  for  comparison  be  written  0  4-  5  and  0  4-  30. 
Ttiese  th^  called  positive  quantities.  And,  because,  in  aU 
possible  subtractions  the  remainder  is  less  than  the  minu- 
end (a—b  is  less  than  a)  they  called  0—5  less  than  nothing. 
1'he  fault  committed  by  elementary  writers,  in  beginning 
algebraical  works  b^  an  exhibition  of  these  definitions  with- 
out the  least  warnmg  of  the  manner  in  which  arithmetical 
terms  had  bem  extended,  converted  tiie  wfatde  science  into 
a  mystery. 

If  wa  extend  the  notion  of  quantity  so  as  to  give  dilTerent 
names  to  those  of  diametrically  opposite  kinds,  m  mayeall 
one  set  of  quantities  direct,  and  tne  others  inverse.  ThQs 
proper^  ana  debt,  distance  north  and  distance  south,  time 
liefore  and  time  after,  ascent  and  descent,  loss  and  gain, 
progression  and  rBtr<^ression,  &c  &c.,  are  of  different 
kinds;  either  of  any  one  pair  may  be  called  direct,  but  the 
oth«r  is  then  inverse.  And  in  circumstances  which  require 
the  addition  of  the  direct  quantity,  the  subtraction  of  the 
inverse  is  equally  required  :  thus  whatever  an  increase  in 
A'a  property  will  augment,  a  diminution  of  it  will  dimi- 
nish ;  wnatever  distance  on  a  line  pro^ssion  on  that  line 
will  increase  retn^ression  will  diminish.  If  then  we  have 
a  +  b  where  we  imagine  both  quantities  were  wlut  we  took 
tliem  to  be ;  but  if  it  should  turn  out  that  d  is  of  the  oon- 
Irary  kind,  we  know  that  we  should  have  had  a—b.  If  we 
put  ■+■  b  for  the  quantity  we  tltought  we  were  using,  and 
— 6  fi>r  its  opposite,  the  ordinary  rme  of  signs  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  malu  the  conversions  which  the  correction  of  the 
mistake  requirea.  Thus  if;  attending  only  to  the  rule  that 
like  signs  produce  -f-  and  nnlike  ^ns  — ,  we  treat 

a +  (+6)  and  a<f(-6> 

we  find 

a-^b   and  a-b; 

9St  in  this  mstuice,  the  affixing  of     ot  -  to  a  quantity 


aooording  as  our  initial  suppositbn  is  eonect  or  incorrect, 
leaves  us  with  our  result  if  we  were  ootrect,  and  makes  the 
necessary  alteration  if  we  were  incorrect.  The  applicauoc 
of  the  same  reasoning  leads  to  the  same  conclusion  in  all 
the  cases  of  addition  and  subtraction.  Observe  also  that  if  \ 
any  one,  disputing  the  propriety  of  making  the  signs  -|-  and 
—  take  a  new  meaning,  should  prefer,  say,  to  denote  direct 
quantity  by  the  prefix  of  and  inverse  quantity  by  that  oi 
9,  the  rule  he  would  arrive  at  by  induction  is  that  like  signs 
produce  +  for  operation,  and  %  for  intatpretatwn,  while 
unlike  signs  produce  —  fiur  opttation  and  (  br  tntevoreta- 
tion ;  where  by  like  signs  he  would  find  be  must  lama 
and  -f,  or  and  %,  —  and  —.or  —  and  ^  and  all  othm 
unlike.  His  final  rule  then  would  be^  use  f  as  if  it  wcr 
and  $  as  if  it  were  — ,  bo  that  he  would  ultimate  diSo- 
from  the  algebraist  the  continual  use  of  two  new  s^ns 
without  any  new  usee  or  practical  meanings. 

In  the  operations  of  multiplication  and  division  the  rule 
of  signs  is  thus  shown: — It  is  said  that  two  negative  quan- 
tities  multiplied  together  produce  a  positive  quanti^,  which 
means  that  a  mistake  of  direct  for  inverse,  or  vice  verta, 
made  in  both  the  terms  of  a  product,  produces  no  mistake 
in  the  product,  when  the  latter  is  formed  by  the  usttal  rules. 
Thus,  if  0,  which  should  be  x— y,  has  been  taken  to  be 
y — X,  and  if  b,  which  should  be  v—w,  has  been  taken  to  foe 
10— 1^  the  algebraical  product 

(»— 1»)  (y— »)  or  uy— wv— vy+mr 

at  which  we  arrive  in  the  mistaken  ptooem,  a  predidy  the 
same  as 

(v— to)  («— y)  M  «j»-vy— mr-Hv 

at  whidi  we  should  ham  amved  in  die  comet  {ffocess. 

The  first  step  then  from  arithmetio  to  algebra  is  made  by 
the  following  definitions : — 

I.  Quantities  are  distinguished  into  poeitivo  and  ne^- 
tive,  which  are  to  be  considered  as  of  diametrically  opposite 
kinds ;  and  common  arithmetical  qnantittes  (abetraet  num- 
bers  without  signs)  are  to  be  considered  as  positive.  2.  Tbe 
rules  of  arithmetical  algebra  are  to  he  applied  to  tbe  ex- 
tended algebra,  and  in  ul  cases  in  whioh  ute  latter  preaeots 
a  case  unknown  to  the  former,  the  rule  of  signs  already 
known  in  the  former  must  be  applied.  Tbe  purely  verba 
question  of  the  terms  leu  than  mtking,  &A,  wQl  m  eon 
sidered  xmAvr  the  word  Notbino. 

The  preceding  extension  gives  an  extended  meaning  t: 
all  the  terms  of  operation;  thus  addition  is  no  longer  thi 
simple  arithmetical  process,  but  a  oomponnd  (^antim,  fits* 
reduoins  a  multipliciiy  of  si^t  to  one  alone,  and  then  fid 
lowing  «ie  dineuon  of  that  sign ;  and  the  same  of  anbtne- 
tion.  Thus  a—  (— d)is  a  -f-  o.  It  maybe  asked  tlien  how 
we  are  to  trace  out  steps  through  any  problem  so  as  to  form 
its  equation  out  of  symbols  which  aeon  to  have  varions 
meanings ;  for  it  might  appear  as  if  the  ^  of  algebra,  were 
either  the  +  or  —  of  aritnmetic,  as  the  case  may  be.  Tlie 
answer  is  very  simple:  since  the  extended  algebra  is  no 
more  than  arithmetio  in  its  actual  operations,  however  the 
meaning  of  those  operatioiu  may  be  extended,  we  may  be 
sure  that  if  we  aas^  a  particutsr  caae  of  a  problem^  and 
treat  it  entirely  as  in  arithmetic,  we  ace,  though  with  one 
case  only  in  view,  performing  upon  limited  lymbola  (limited 
because  we  think  at  the  time  only  of  a  limited  meanii^  tbe 
same  stepe  which  we  should  have  to  follow  if  we  eotuo.  by 
one  act  of  the  mind,  grasp  the  symbols  in  thur  utraost 
generality. 

Onr  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  pursue  this  sul^aet  to  the 
extent  which  m^ht  be  necessary  for  an  unpractised  user  <d 
symbols,  and  we  thiwefore  ^ass  on  to  the  yet  higher  view  of 
the  question,  in  which  the  nitrodurtion  is  made  to  a  purely 
symbolical  algebra.  If  we  examine  any  symbolical  iden- 
tity (the  s^  of  identity  being  =)  fw  example  so  simple  a 
ooeaff 

a+  b  =  b-\-a 

we  see  of  course  that  its  truth  is  a  consequence  of  the  defini- 
tion of  +  and  of  the  conceptions  which  are  iiue|iar«Ue  in 
our  minds  from  the  addition  of  quanti^  to  quantity.  The 
truth  .of  the  identity,  then,  follows  from  the  meaning  of  the 
symbols,  but  the  converse  is  not  true ;  tbe  meaning  of  ihe 
■symbols  does  not  follow  from  (be  truth  of  the  identity.  That 
is,  let  it  be  granted  that  a  +  6  =  &  +  a,  and  it  does  not 
follow  that  -I-  means  addition,  for  consistently  with  the  pre- 
ceding it  might  mean  multiplication,  or  it  might  mean  tbe 
fonnatum  of  a  rectanglg  ^  ernp^^ali^       j(^ibe  seco^ 
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symbol  upon  aline  eooal  to  the  first.  la  fact,  the  identity 
before  ns  meraly  expreswi  that  +  ii  a  symbol  of  an  opera- 
tion ao  eonnectad  with  tvo  subgectB  oi  operation  that  the 
latter  may  be  interebanged  without  any  alteration  of  the 
result  And  the  same  may  be  said  of  aa^  othw  funda- 
mental symbol  of  identity ;  it  may  preserve  its  truth  under 
many  different  meanings. 

Next,  when  we  perform  operations  of  algebra  with  that 
mechanical  expertness  which  practioe  teauies,  we  do  not 
look  back  to  the  meaning  of  our  opoations  at  each  step,  but 
proceed  upon  a  few  rules  of  operation,  of  the  meaning  of 
which  we  must  become  conscious  the  moment  we  have  to 
stop  and  contrive  the  mode  of  proceeding,  dropping  that 
(mnsciousnees  as  soon  as  we  are  again  in  the  routine  of 
opeiation.  If  we  collect  the  symbols  of  algebra,  we  shall 
find  them  all  in  the  following  list  1.  The  numerical  sym- 
bols of  arithmetic.  S.  Letters  denoting  magnitudes.  3. 
The  ngns  of  addition.  «nbtraction»  multiplicauon,  and  divi- 
sion, the  latter  with  their  usual  abbreviations  of  a  x  6  into 
a 

a6,  and  a -7-  d  into  ^  4.  The  exponent,  as  m      6  being 

any  algebraical  magnitude.  S.  The  symbols  of  logarithms, 
sines,  cosines,  &c,  which  may  be  considaed  but  as  abbre- 
TiatiouB  of  series  composed  of  terms  made  up  of  and  con- 
nected by  the  preceding  symbols.  The  list  of  fiindamental 
operations  is  not  very  large :  such  as 

no  a 

+  (+a)  =  +  «^    flft-i-ae=o(6-H(j),  ^  =  fcc; 

so  that  it  would  be  perfectly  possible  to  imagine  a  person 
who  bad  fi>i:gottea  the  meaning  of  the  symbols  able  to  per- 
form the  mere  operations  by  referaioe  to  a  tsm  pritnaiy 
roles. 

ThisheiDg  the  cu»,  suppose  these  few  rales  of  reference 
'colleeted  together ;  we  can  then  conceive  a  person  operating 
by  means  of  these  rules,  without  thinking  of  their  meaning. 
Ai  it  is  of  importance  that  a  clear  idea  should  be  formed  of 
this  separation  of  symbolic  from  arithmetical  reasoning,  we 
shall  propose  the  following  illustration.  A  person  who  has 
thoroug[bly  studied  the  algebra  of  positive  and  negative 
quantities,  is  attacked  by  a  severe  illness,  on  recovering 
m>m  which  he  finds  all  memory  of  connection  between  his 
conceptions  and  the  symbols  which  represented  them  totally 
gone,  while  his  expertness  in  performing  the  mere  trans- 
formations with  which  algebra  abounds  remains  undimi- 
nished, When  he  sees  (a  +  bf  he  pwfectly  remembers 
that  iu  substitute  was  t^-^2ab  +  l^,  but  what  a,  ^  &c. 
stood  for.  or  might  have  b^n  supposed  to  stand  for,  he  has 
wholly  ibi^tten. 

He  is  now  a  purely  symbolical  algebraist  Suppose  that 
be  endeavours  to  recover  the  meaning  of  his  sjrmbols  by 
(dose  examination  of  their  relations.  He  remembers,  for 
example,  that  a  +  b  had  such  a  meaning  as  made  it  identical 
with  o  +  a,  and  he  tries  all  meanings  which  will  fhlfll  this 
condition,  and  attempts  to  give  conformable  meaning  to 
other  symbols,  in  the  hope  of  picking  out  a  set  of  definitions 
which  shall  be  consistent  with  each  other,  and  of  whieh  the 
relations  which  live  in  his  memory  shall  be  logical  conse- 
quences. He  succeeds  in  his  attempt,  and  thus  gives 
meaning  to  his  transformations,  and  converts  his  symbolical 
algebra  into  a  deduction  from  some  fundamental  notions 
of  magnitude  which  he  has  slowly  recovered.  Perhaps  the 
reader  will  say,  he  must  then  have  discovered  or  remem- 
bered that  0,  ^,  e,  &c  stand  for  numbers,  that  +  and  — 
mean  addition  and  subttaetion,  &c  &c  By  no  means ;  the 
tenor  of  this  article  will  require  us  to  show  another  set  of 
meanings  on  which  he  may  have  happened  to  alight,  not 
only  as  eonsistent  with  each  other  as  the  arithmetical  mean- 
ings, but  more  consistent;  and  in  the  article  Operation 
we  shall  have  to  show  still  fUrther  the  pliability  of  the 
algebraical  system,  by  pointing  out  that  the  number  of 
different  interpretations  under  which  its  symbolical  relations 
will  represent  truths,  is  absolutely  unlimited.  The  basis  of 
the  algebra  which  our  supposed  recoverer  of  meanings 
might  construct,  is  geomet^,  as  arithmetic  was  that  of  the 
one  which  we  imagine  him  to  have  forgotten :  and  its  defi- 
nitions are  as  follows.  A  plane  is  chosen  and  a  point  in  it 
and  a  line  of  a  definite  length,  which  ma^  be  called  the 
mit-Hru,  is  drawn  at  pleasure  from  the  pomt  in  any  direc- 
tion in  the  plane.  All  letters  denote  lines  drawn  from  the 
origin,  either  in  the  direction  of  the  unit-line,  a-*  at  any 
angle,  angles  being  always  measured  in  one  givsn  direc- 
tion of  rarolntlen.  An  equation,  a=b,  means  uiat  the  Une 


a  actually  cumcidea  with  b,  or  is  of  the  same  iei^th,  and 
drawn  in  the  same  direction.  The  nsn  a  +  b  means  the 
diagonal  of  the  parallelogram  whose  sioAS  are  a  and  b :  this 
becomes  the  sum  when  a  and  b  are  in  the  same  direoticm. 
The  nm  a— ft  means  the  remaining  side  of  a  paraUelognm 
in  which  a  is  a  diagonal  and  b  one  side.  Again,  o  b  means 
a  fourth  proportional  to  the  unit-line,  a,  and  b,  directed  so 
as  to  moke  an  angle  with  the  unit-line  equal  to  the  sum  of 

a 

the  angles  made  by  a  and  b  with  the  unit-line ;  and  is 

0 

a  fourth  proportional  to  b,  the  unit-line,  and  a,  placed  so 
as  to  make  aa  angle  with  the  unit-line  equal  to  the  excess 
of  the  angle  of  a  over  the  angle  of  6,  in  ue  usual  direction 
of  measurement  (if  the  angle  of  a  be  the  greater),  or  to  the 
excess  of  the  second  over  the  flrst  in  the  contrary  direction 
(if  the  second  be  the  greater).  All  the  other  definitions 
follow  as  in  common  algebra;  thus  a  a  is  abbreviated  into 
c^,  and  ija  means  such  a  line  that  */a.>,/a^ti.  The  num- 
bers of  arithmetic  stand  for  lines  measured  on  die  unit 
line. 

Grant  such  a  change  of  definitions,  and  every  formula 
which  expressed  a  truth  in  the  old  algelna,  expresses  another 
and  a  very  different  truth  in  the  new  one.  We  shall  now 
point  out  how  to  show  (by  construction)  the  truth  of  the 
old  formula 

(a -f  ft)  (a  -  ft)  =  a  a  -  6  ft, 
supposing  tlM  terms  to  have  their  new  meanii^ 


•0 


o  c 


O  U  is  the  length  and  direction  of  the  unit-line,  and  O  A 
and  OB  those  of  the  lines  a  end  ft.  Heoee  OC  is  whti  is 
called  a  6,  and  CD  is  a—ft^  sinee  it  is  the  oUmi  side  ttf 
a  parallelogram  which  has  a  for  diagonal  and  b  for  one  ridew 
Again,  take  OE.  a  fourth  proportional  to  OU,  OA,  and 
OA.  with  the  angle  U  O  B  double  of  U  O  A,  and  we  luve 
what  is  called  a  a.  Similarly  OF  is  ftft;  whence  06  is 
a  a— ft  ft,  the  other  side  of  s  parallelogram  which  has  a  a  for 
diagonal  and  ft  ft  for  one  side.  And  it  will  be  found  on 
measurement  that  O  (x  is  also  a  fourth  proportional  to  O  U, 
DC,  and  OD,  inclined  at  an  angle  which  is  the  sum  of  the 
angles  U  O  C  and  U  O  D :  whence  it  is  (a  -(■  ft)  (a— ft). 

To  show  the  truth  of  symbolical  algebra,  when  the  terms 
have  the  above-described  meanings,  would  require  a  small 
treatise :  we  shall  presently  give  r^oenees  to  works  on  the 
subject  We  shall  now  recapitulate  the  conclusions  at 
which  we  have  arrived. 

1.  The  conclusions  of  algebra  may  be  made  kwical  eon- 
seqiunces  of  a  few  simple  relatkms,  without  reference  to 
the  meaning  of  the  symbols  used :  all  algebra  is  true  when 
these  relations  are  true,  so  that  all  algsbra  is  true  imder 
any  meaning  of  the  symbols  which  will  allow  of  the  truth 
of  these  relations. 

2.  It  is  not  true  that  there  is  only  one  set  of  meanings  undw 
which  the  fundamental  relations  of  algebra  are  truths,  for 
three  sets  have  been  already  alluded  to  in  this  article, 
namely,  the  common  and  limited  arithmetical  meaning 
the  extensions  under  which  the  difficulties  of  the  n^ative 
sign  disappear,  and  the  geometrical  meanings  lost  de- 
scribed. 

3.  The  order  of  discovery  is  as  follows :— We  first  ask  what 
sort  of  magnitude  is  to  be  reasoned  uptm ;  next,  what  are 
the  obvious  relations  existing  between  snch  mi^itudes; 
lastly,  what  is  a  oonvenient  mode  of  representing  the  mu 
Qiiudes  in  question ;  all  that  follows  is  an  application  of  this 
logic  common  to  all  branches  of  reasoning.  But  when  we 
wish  to  give  the  idea  of  ^mbolical  algem,  we  mveat  the 
order  of  the  preceding  quest&iQfiijziaijinLAilOu^iLi^t 
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■rmbob  ihail  be  uwd  (without  anv  nferenee  to  meumg) ; 
next,  vhat  shaU  be  the  laws  uader  wfaioh  such  symbcds 
ue  to  be  opentod  upon;  the  deduotioD  of  all  lubseqnent 
ocMUeqtteaoM  is  again  an  application  at  eommoa  logic 
ImUj,  ve  ez^^lain  the  meanings  whiofa  must  be  attached  to 
the  ^mbob,  in  order  that  the;  may  have  prototypes  of 
which  the  aseigDed  laws  (tf  opanUion  an  true. 

We  hare  two  remarks  to  make  bafim  prooeedinff  to  the 
consideratioa  of  what  are  called,-  in  conunon  algena.  im- 
possible quantities. 

First,  we  have  talked  hithCTto  of  change  of  meaning  in 
symbols,  as  if  we  really  pused  from  bne  to  another  and  a 
totally  different  and  even  contrarr  meaning;;  keeping  the 
same  tymbtd  to  express  both,  "nie  word  change  is  too 
general;  it  is  that  particular  change  called  extmtion 
which  ia  employed,  at  least  throughout  this  article.  Hie 
meaning  of  a  term  is  said  to  be  changed  by  extention,  or 
estendM,  when  the  new  meaning  contains  all  the  old,  and 
more ;  or  when  all  cases  which  ml  under  the  old  meaning 
Ml  under  the  new  one  also.  Thus  in  the  preceding  geo- 
metrical definition,  thenew  meaninz  of  a-}-d(thedia^nal 
whose  sides  are  a  and  b)  contains  me  old  one  (or  simple 
addition) ;  for  if  the  two  sides  of  a  fiarallelogram  be  made 
to  ooineid^  one  diagonal  becomes  the  sum  of  these  sides. 
If  then  W8  nil  ttie  last-mentioned  set  of  definitions  the 
new  alnbra.  it  may  be  made  to  appear  that  the  old  algebra 
is  all  tMt  part  <^  the  new  which  treats  of  lines  making  no 
angle  with  one  uaatim.  Vfe  shall  presently  see  Atrther 
illustration  of  it. 

Secondly,  we  have  noted  the  two  extreme  eases,  in  one  of 
which  we  begin  with  the  meanings  of  all  symbols  ftxed,  and 
in  the  other  of  which  we  have  no  specific  meanings  attached 
to  any  symbol,  but  wait  tor  the  time  when  it  may  be  con- 
venient to  investigate  sufficient  meaning  for  all.  But 
between  these  two  comes  the  possible  case  of  having  found 
it  advisable  to  affix  meanings  to  some  symbols  of  operation, 
leaving  others  only  defined  by  the  symbolic  relations 
which  dictate  the  mannor  of  operating  and  not  further 
defined  in  meaning.  Thus  fVom  the  enumeradoa  above 
given  of  the  definitions  of  a  geometrical  algebra,  it  will  be 
clear  that  a"  means  the  eleventh  geometrical  propnrtional 
to  the  unit  and  a,  inclined  to  the  unit-line  at  10  times  the 
angle  of  a.  But  it  would  be  impossiUe  from  that  enume- 
ration to  decide  at  once  on  all  the  eases  of  t^,  for  instance, 
where  dsVC—l)-  In  such  a  case,  namely,  where  the 
meaning  of  a  symbol  is  left  undetermined,  ve  must  wait 
utU  we  can  invMtigato  die  question  whether  sudi  meaning 
is  possible  to  be  given,  consistently  with  the  meanings 
attached  to  the  previous  symbols.  This  process  is  called 
Intxbputatiom,  and  in  the  article  cited  will  be  found  an 
instance  which  occurs  in  common  algebra.  If  such  meaning 
eannot  be  given,  then  the  symbol  is  properly  impottible ; 
if  it  can  be  given  in  more  wayi  than  one,  it  is  usually  called 


1^  now  drop  what ««  ham  ga&ered  on  tnnbolieal 
dgebra,  nd  take  up  the  Mienoe  at  the  point  at  wnidi  such 
extensions  were  made  ai  aboUshed  the  difficult  of  the 
simple  negative  qnutity.  It  is  then  obvious  that  (f,  or 
-t-ir,  iabom  -fa  X  +  «  and  —a  x  -a,  so  that  every  posi- 
tive number  has  two  square  roots  of  equal  numerical  vidue, 
one  positive  and  the  other  negative.  But  it  immediately 
folbws  that  a  negative  quantity  has  no  square  root,  at  least 
none  within  the  range  of  quantity,  as  defined,  for  the  squares 
of  positive  and  of  negative  quantitieB  are  equally  positive. 
Consequently  such  a  symbol  as  is  (with  reference 

to  this  algebra)  impossible.  Just  as  7  — 10  is  impossible  in 
simple  ari^metlc.  This  observation  is  as  old  as  algebra: 
the  *  Viga  Ganita*  says, '  there  is  no  square  root  of  a  nega- 
tive quantity,  for  it  is  not  a  square.* 

Tm  impossible  quantity  however,  like  the  native  one, 
wa*  adraftted  amoi^  tlw  objects  of  tdgebra.  Bombelli 
•hoved  that  the  ease  m  which  the  root  of^ a  cubic  equation 
is  a  eompUoated  Amelioo  of  impossible  qnantitiea,  is  pre- 
dsely  that  in  wUeh  all  the  roots  are  real  and  possible: 
WalUs  and  others  attempted  the  explanation  of  impossible 
roots,  but  with  no  success ;  they  continued  to  be  used  as 
algelmical  symbols,  and  a  large  number  of  verified  cases 
led  to  the  following  result  Whenever  an  algebraical  ope- 
imtioD,  b^jnning  with  a  symbolical  truth,  lehds  to  a  result  in 
which  no  impossible  quantities  appear,  that  result  will  be 
not  the  less  numerically  true  because  the  reasoning  contained 
rales  of  operatien  on  quantihr  applied  to  symbols  which 
teprosant  no  quantitias.  Tbb  law  stood  upon  the  same  sort 


of  evidence  as  a  physical  law  of  nature ;  it  was  constantly 
found  to  prevail.  It  had  also  analogy  in  its  'fovour,  for 
precisely  the  same  law  bad  been  obsn^ed  as  to  n^ative 
quantities,  though  the  explanation  of  die  latter  was  obtained 
too  soon  to  need  the  aid  of  induction  in  their  case. 

We  will  suppose  muselves  using  these  impossible  (or  imt* 
ginary)  quantities,  not  with  a  view  to  establish  results,  bat 
to  examine  the  consequences  of  applying  to  them  precisely 
the  rules  which  have  been  shown  to  >pply  to  quantities. 
The  following  is  perhaps  the  shorbsst  synthetical  mode  of 
treating  the  subject 

If,  by  rules,  we  multiidy  together  cos  x-^k  sin  x,  and 
cos  y4*ft  un  y,  A  being  merely  an  abbreviation  of  >J 
so  that   s=  - 1,  ifs  -  V  C~i).         flee,  w«  find  as  the 
result, 

COB  (JJ+sf)  +  *  sin  (iH-SO 
if  then  ^  aracos  x-{'k  sin  x,  we  have 

*(«+!f)  »^jtX^y; 
from  whioh  relation,  as  shown  at  length  in  Biivohul 
Thborbii»  it  follows  that 

coa  »+A  sin  «=K' 
where  K  is  a  constant  indepradent  of  x.    From  this  it 
follows  that 

cos  nx-^k  sin  n«=(cos  x+k  nn 
which  is  called  De  Moivnft  Thaormn,  It  is  true  for  all 
values  of  n.  Let  nar=0,  whidi  gives 

/    e  «\e 
oos  0-(*A  sin  0=1  co8--f  A  sin-  ) 

\    "  "7 
whore  0 :  nssx.  The  second  sMe  may  take  the  form 

(cos  iT)*  (l-l-A;tan  ar)"  or  (1-2  sin*  \xf  (1+A  tan  *)*. 
Let  sin  ia; :  ir<sp,  and  tan  x :  aKsq,  then  it  i*  kaunni  that 
boUi  p  and  q  have  the  limit  unity  when  x  ia  diminished 

without  limit.  The  preceding  is  the  product  of  (1  —kff  x*)* 

and  (I-t-ftfx)*:  let  these  formulsB  be  developed  by  the 
binoBoial  dieorem,  and  they  become  (writing  0 :  n  for  x) 


2 


2n 


3n 


+  .... 


If  we  now  suppose  n  to  increase  without  limit,  jt  diminisb- 
ing  without  limit  so  that  nx  remains  ^d,  p  and  o  approach- 
ing without  limit  to  unitv,  wo  have  unity  as  the  limit  of  the 
first  aerioi,  and 

,    AV  A"0»  *e 

l+»+-Y+273+....ors 

as  that  of  the  laoond,  i  being  the  base  of  Napier's  logarithms. 
[LooABiniCB.]  Consaqnantly 

cos  d+A  «n  Os(  ,  cos  0— A  sin  0=« 

the  second  of  which  is  obtained  from  the  first  (whidi  is  true 

for  all  values  of  9)  by  writing  —9  instead  of  0.  From  thc»c, 

by  addition  and  subtraetion,  the  well-known  txpementiai 

expnssions  for  the  line  and  cosine  are  dediued,  namely, 

H    -AO  19  -a9 

^   •    +*       ■   *  ■ 
cos  ^ — ,  »m  0= — ^j— 

expressions  which,  however  widely  used,  never  foil  to  give 
true  results,  in  all  cases  in  which  they  give  results  coniain- 
ins  only  even  powers  of  A,  or  real  algebraical  quantities. 

We  shall  give  a  glance  at  some  of  the  symbolical  conse- 
quences of  the  preceding,  ineviously  to  entering  upon  thoir 
rational  explanation. 

I.  The  representation  of  impossible  quantities.  It 
might  be  supposed  that  such  a  symbol  as  A  or  <v^(  —  I)  would 
lead  to  a  number  of  other  symbols,  just  as  —1  led  to 
it/{,  —  1).  Such  however  is  not  tbe  case,  and  it  can  be  easily 
shown  that  any  algebraical  expression,  howevsr  oomplicaied, 
viiioh  is  a  function  of  VC- 1)>  can  be  reduced  to  the  form 
A+6  VC— 1)>  where  A  and  B  are  pcsaiUe  quantitiea.  Foe 
instance  (A  being  V(— 1)) 

-/  cos  B+A.     wn  B 
when  A  and  II  aie  determined  as  f(41awa.  Ltt 

« 


VO^+i^  tM  fl=-» 


A«m 
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If  we  take  a  umple  qnantitv,  u^a+bk,  then  if  tanOsA:  a, 
r=V(i*+i^welum 

y=r  (cos  $+k  sine)afi*^. 
3.  The  axtennoD  of  the  tbeonr  of  logarithniB.  The  vhole 
revolatiaii,  or  ftmr  right  anglei,  being  9«  [Anolb},  tn  have 
cot  SnuTB  1,  HB  ftiurso^  where  m  is  anj  ^i^hole  number, 
poaithe  or  negativeb  Gonteqnently 

taT  it 

I     *  scoaSMT+Annfimvaiil 
ft»  all  inch  valoea  ef  m.  If  Chen  r  be  the  common  alge- 
braical logarithm  of  f,  positire  or  negative,  we  have 

y=r,'.yxi=.'x.'^-*  or 

so  that  according  to  the  definition  of  a  logarithm,  the  mo- 
ment we  admit  impossible  qnaatities,  and  in  what  sense 
soever  we  explain  them,  from  that  moment  and  in  that 
sense  we  must  say  that  x  being  the  usual  ae  nal  logarithm 
of  y,  it  has  an  infinite  number  of  other  logarithms  oontained 
in  Uie  fcamula  x-^imirX.  In  the  sune  manner,  using 
(2m4-l)  *  where  m  is  a  whole  number  (+  or  — )  ve  find 
that  ~y,  which,  when  we  talk  of  real  miuititiei^  has  no 
logarithm,  has  now  an  infinite  number,  ineluded  in  the  tana 
ar+(2in+l)ir.*. 

3.  The  complete  extraction  of  the  roots  of  any  quantity. 
'We  know  that  I  has  two  square  roots,  three  cube  roots,  and 
four  fourth  roots,  since  we  can  find  them  by  common  alge- 
bra.  Now  since  unity  can  be  represented  in  an  infinite 

number  of  different  ways,  in  the  fbrnnihi  and  since 

the  nth  root  of  this  formula  is 


Smir.k 


itmr   .  .  2mr 
or  eoa  — -+*  sm  — —  . 
n  n 


wo  might  at  first  anpnoee  that  theie  is  an  infinite  naoaher 
of  tbeee  rooti^  made  ey  givii^  difleieat  whole  vahiea  to  m. 
On  examining  them  however  it  is  found  that  they  oecor  in 
poroels,  each  eontaining  n  distinet  roots,  and  each  pored 
being  a  repetition  of  the  preeednig  ene.  [Root.} 

4.  The  oomplete  conversion  of  trigonometry  into  a  hranidi 
of  algebra.  We  see  that  we  have  given  symbolic  expressions 
for  the  sine  and  eonoe  of  any  angle,  which  would,  were 
such  a  thing  necessary,  enable  us  to  dispense  with  sepanta 
symbols  fbr  these  funetioBs. 

5.  Ready  means  of  calculation,  by  means  of  the  trigono- 
melical  tables,  in  cases  where  oidioary  means  ful.  For 
instance,  in  what  is  called  the  InaaDUCiBLa  Cass  ot  oubie 
eqaation%  Cardan's  formula  gives  the  root  in  the  ftnrn 

V  (- 1)  H- V(- 1)  ). 
If  we  aasume  a>:rna  0,  ft^rnnfi,  or  rsV(^-H^ 

tan9s^.  the  preceding  becomes  (making  *=  V(—  1)  ) 

Vr-  {eoB94Jtnn  d}i+^r  {cos0-ftsin«}l 

or^r.  {co8jff+ftBinje}  +  i'r  {cos^^k^^} 

which  is  2  i/r.  cos  j  0 ;  and  since  the  nwinal  suppoMtions 
will  not  be  altered  by  writing  &+2ir  and  0+4ir  instead  of 
6,  the  results  cuT  these  latter  suppositions  are  equally  vahNa 
of  the  expiesaien  under  ealoulatina ;  so  that  ila  tbrsavaloai 
are 

2^r.  cos  I        S  Vr.  fos^.     2^r.  eos 

These  three  are  diatiuct:  but0+fiw  (fi^h  might  equally 
be  written  for  0)  would  give 

a^r.  COS         or  iftfr.  ces  g 

a  ropadtien  of  the  first  This  ameaBte  to  d»  dLiewety 
made  by  BoMnxLLi. 

We  noir  come  to  the  explanation  of  these  quantities. 
Since  we  have  used  no  rules  except  those  which  apply  to 
real  positive  and  negative  quantities,  it  follows  that  if  we 
bad  merely  laid  down  the  ^mb(4ieal  feundationa  of  algebra, 
without  reference  to  the  meaning  of  synbob,  the  symbol 
V(— l)and  fonnulie  in  which  it  ocenrs  would  have  been 
logical  eensequenoes  of  the  relations  permitted  at  the  out- 
set, OS  mneh  as  tboae  in  irineb  no  soen  sign  oeenrs.  It  is 
only  when  we  some  to  attacfc  meaning  to  aigns^  that  we  can 
say  whslhsi  tajtmsikt  im  wal  eg  not:      aHMtliriridi  is 


real  under  the  extended  meanings  may  he  incongruous  vaS 
self-eontradietory  under  the  limited  meanings.  Such  was 
the  ease  with  the  negative  qomtityt  whioh  is  no  less  impoa* 
aiUe  than  Ua  aqnare,  nonsiderea  with  refbrenoe  to  strict 
arithmetical  definitions.  Hie  preceding  results,  then,  are 
rationally  true,  whenever  raeh  a  signification  is  givon  to  the 
symbols  as  will,  first,  satisfy  the  fbndamental  rations,  se- 
eondty,  give  rational  meaning  to  1).  Ordinary  alge- 
braical cwflnitions  only  fiilfil  toe  first  of  those  conditums. 

We  shall  now  turn  to  the  ftindamental  deflnitions  of  what 
we  have  called  the  geometrical  algebra :  this  name  is  given 
because  it  is  only  in  geometry  that  a  subject  matter  has  yet 
been  found,  our  conceptions  of  which  are  wide  enough  to 
give  meaning  to  all  the  symbols  which  result  from  the  pn 
mitive  rules.  In  most  of  the  objects  of  calculation  we  can 
only  conceive  two  states,  which  we  call  diametrically  oppo- 
site ;  and  this  geometrical  word  niters  here,  precisely  be- 
cause in  geometry  there  are  other  states  of  opposition,  of  a 
weaker  duraeter,  so  that  whn  we  wish  to  oEpress  the  most 
decided  t^iposition,  we  turn  to  that  sort  «r  magnitude  in 
wbieh  a  lass  degree  can  bo  conceived,  llnis  we  have  no 
word  drawn  fvm  the  rdation  of  loss  and  gain  to  express 
complete  opposition;  nor  oonid  we  havs^  rinee  thCT8  is 
nothing  less  complete  with  which  to  compare  it:  between 
abaoloM  loss  ana  absolute  gain  thwe  are  no  gradations. 
Thus  property,  debt,  or  neither,  before,  after,  or  now,  mm 
be  oompaied  with  asoent,  descent,  or  nei^w ;  hot  though 
ire  can,  for  inatanee*  imagine  time  alter  to  be  represented 
by  a  line  drawn  mrth,  ami  time  before  by  another  drawn 
southward,  our  |>own  at  comparison  ends  here;  tt  wo«ld  be 
impoasiUe  to  give  necessary  or  even  obviously  convenient 
meaning  lo  a  hne  drawn  east.  But  in  geometry  tliere  are 
an  infinite  number  of  direottoiu.  no  one  of  whidi  u  north  or 
south,  all  being  intermediate.  Again,  a  gradual  pessage 
llram  one  Itate  to  its  oimosite  eau  MeriUiy  only  he  attained 
by  a  jpossa^  thnngh  tbe  intermeuale  state  in  idiiiA  nsi^- 
nitude  vamdMs:  fur  instanes^  a  mdoal  bso  of  property 
Iciknred  by  a  gradiul  iaeieaae  of  debt  requires  that  at  e«e 
momsMi  tbere  sbouM  be  neMw  propsv^  nw  debt  Bnt  in 
geometry,  a  line  can  attain  the  direct  opposite  of  its  flnt 
position  without  dhanging  ita  magi^oe,  by  revolution 
round  one  of  its  extremities.  These  preUminanr  observa- 
tions will  prevent  its  being  matter  of  surprise  if  eeometry 
should  be  fbtind  to  admit  a  wider  use  of  qrmMds,  con- 
sistently with  rational  interpretation,  than  arithmetie  n  the 
algebra  derived  ftom  it 

We  have  explained  the  meaning  of  d  -{-  ^  a  —  d,  a  A,  and 
a :  l>t  from  which  it  follows  that  we  know  bow  to  construct 
aa,  aaa,  &e.»  which  we  ma^  abbreviate  into  <^.<^,  && 
And  we  are  here  hi  Htm  position  just  now  pointed  oa^ 
namely,  that  some  of  the  orfinary  VftsAxAi  of  algebra  have 
received  meaning  whereas  others  are  yet  vitbout  it;  Ar 

m 

instancy  a-",  d^*  a^^~'-^.  &o.  And  anee  our  object  is  to 
detect  meaninga  which  dwll  make  the  aymfwlic  relations 
of  algebra  true,  we  must  always  inteipret  exponents  so 
that  their  meanings  may  make  tiie  following  nlationi 
exist 


tbe  interpretatiM  <^ 


We  shaU  now  proceed  i 
symbols. 

1.  The  symbol  —  a  must  stand  foe  a  line  of  length  eqoaT, 
and  direedon  opposite,  to  that  of  -fa;  fbr  0  —  a  means  the 
other  side  of  a  paralMi^ram  of  wbieh  tbe  diagonal  disap- 
pears, ene  side  lieing  a. 

8.  a-»  must  represent  1 :  tf*,  and  tfi  must  dlways  repre- 
sent the  unit  line;  ibrc^nnifltbeBUchthBt(^(^=:a*+* 
"  fl^ ;  that  is,  a  fimrth  proportional  to  1,  a*,  and  a",  is  a"; 
wbenee  tfi  must  be  1  as  to  length,  tn  Erection  <fcfib 
the  seme  as  that  of  a*;  vrtnnoe  tbe  sum  of  the  angles  of 
a*  and  is  that  of  a«*,  or  die  angle  of  a*  is  nothing.  Again, 
a-»  must  be  so  expfadned  that  «•  a-",  and  tf-*  ot  of,  may 
he  the  same;  whence  dF  a-*^  I. 

3.  o"'"  must  he  so  explained  that  b^"'"^»(^; 

whence  it  means  the  first  of  n  —  1  mean  propordonaU  be- 
tween 1  and  o".  inclined  at  an  angle  which  is  the  nth  part 
of  the  angle  of  a". 

Bnt  it  is  necessary  to  notiee  that  any  tav^  $  is,  cotisider- 
ei  OS  pointing  out  adireetiai.  thasame  tl^^^ia^S^^^ff  0»of 
•    f  w.  or  0±  SmMR  batagi«i>^fM#^IAnM^Mi1^  to 
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■ay,  a  line  which  sets  out  (torn  the  unit  line  may  be  con- 
ceived to  have  attained  the  positioD  denoted  by  an  angle  6, 
either  by  moving  simply  through  9,  or  afterwards  mak- 
ing any  number  of  complete  rerolutions  m  either  direction. 
So  hmg  u  we  multiply  angles  by  a  whole  number,  this 
makes  no  ambiguity ;  for  instance,  if  a  have  the  angle  6, 
or  d  +  S^.  &c.,  a*  has  the  angle  4 9,  4 6  +  8 «,  8cc,  all  of 
which  indicate  the  same  direction.  But  if  we  wish  to  find 
aii4  or  to  take  the  first  of  three  mean  proportionals  be- 
tween I  and  a,  inclined  at  the  fourth  part  of  the  angle  of  a, 
then  the  fourth  parts  of  the  angles 

...fi-8ir,   0-6*,    e~4ir,  0-2ir,    $,    6  +  2*. 

d  +  4ir.     e+6r,  d  +  8«-,  ... 
aresevcffally 

4  4     2  '     4     *'  4     S'    4*     4  2' 


giving  a  succession  of  directions,  each  of  which  differs  fh>m 
the  preceding,  not  by  fbur  right  angles,  but  by  one  right 
angle.  There  are  then  four  dutinct  meanings  of  this  sym- 
bol ai-* 

5.  The  symbol  stands  for  a  line  equal  in  length 
to  the  unit  line,  and  inclined  to  it  at  a  right  angle ;  for  1 
and  —1  make  two  right  angles  with  each  other,  whence 
(—1)1:2  ig  the  mean  proportional  between  I  and  1  (or 
I  itself)  inclined  at  half  that  an^le,  or  at  a  right  angle. 
Similarly  —  V(  - 1 )  i»  >u  the  opposite  direction,  and  makes 
three  right  angles  with  the  unit  line.  Also  aV(— 1) 
line  in  length  equal  to  a,  but  making  an  angle  with  the 
unit  line  la^r  by  a  right  an^le  than  the  angle  of  a. 

6.  Any  line  ma^  now  Teeeive  a  simple  representation ; 
fiir  the  line  a,  inchaed  at  the  uigle  0  to  the  unit  lin^  is  the 
diagonal  of  a  rectangle,  of  which  the  side  in  the  direction 
of  me  unit  line  is  a  cos  0,  and  that  j[>erpendicular  to  the 
unit  line  is  in  length  a  sin  0,  so  that  lU  symbolical  repre- 
sentation is  V(— l)*aun0.  Henoe  the  line  n,  indined  at 
t)wa^sle0,is 

a(OMe+  4/(-l).iin0). 

Henoe  we  see  the  meaning  of  the  symbol  a.^^~  for 
iinee  the  deftnitbns  satisfy  ul  the  fundanwntal  relations  of 
algebra,  the  thetwem 

,e  V(  - 1)'-  cos  0  -I-  V(  - 1 )  sin  e, 

which  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  these  relations,  re- 
quires us  so  to  define  the  first  side  as  to  establish  its  iden- 
tity of  meaning  with  the  second.  Consequently,  i*^,  k  being 
V(—l)>  must  represent  a  line  equal  in  length  to  the  unit 
line,  inclined  at  an  angle  0. 

To  enter  further  into  the  details  of  this  extension  of  alge- 
bra  would  require  too  great  a  length*  we  dull  now  firoeeed 
to  some  remarks  upon  it 

If  any  one  should  object  that  it  is  founded  on  geometry, 
we  answer  that  it  is  not  so  much  fbutfded  on  geometry 
as  applied  to  it.  The  symbolical  al^hra,  which  we  draw 
in  the  first  instance  mm  arithmetical  su^estions,  and 
afterwards  cut  loose,  so  to  speak,  ftom  diat  seienea.  fbund- 
ing  it  upon  purely  symbolical  definitions,  is  applied  to  geo- 
metry, because  in  the  latter  science,  and  in  the  latter  only, 
do  we  find  notions  of  magnitude,  the  difierent  affections  of 
which  axe  sufficient  to  supply  rational  meaning  to  all  its 
symbols.  Let  anyone  produce  other  ideas  of  magnitude,  of 
1ms  and  gain  for  instance,  as  varied  in  their  diffwent  afiiao- 
tions,  and  the  general  truths  of  symbolical  algehn  will  find 
a  new  application. 

The  subject-matter  of  the  preceding  algebra  is  geometry 
of  only  two  dimensions ;  whereas  it  might  be  supposed  that 
the  application  would  nevw  be  complete  until  it  embraced 
geometry  of  three  dimensions.  No  such  extension  has  how^ 
ever  yet  been  made ;  though  it  is  not  unreastmabla  to  sup* 
pose  that  it  majr  be  made  at  some  fiiture  tima 

But  perhaps  it  mw  be  sdd  that  this  new  sdaebst  hemg 
based  upon  its  own  definitions,  however  logical^  its  condu- 
sioos  may  tUlow  from  those  definitions,  can  afford  no  aid 
to  the  common  algebra  in  explaining  those  quantities  which 
are  as  tmpouible  in  the  latter  as  they  are  possible  in  the 
former.   What  does  it  profit  us,  troubled  as  we  are  with 

SnboU  which  upon  our  own  definitions  we  cannot  ration- 
y  explain,  to  know  that  those  same  arbitrary  marks,  being 
made  .to  have  other  men  rungs,  would  not  pnaent  the  s«m« 


difficulties  ?  It  may  almost  seem  as  if  we  should  reliere 
ourseh-es  from  the  trouble  of  inyestigating  the  error  of  a 
process  which  ends  in  2  +  3  =  5,  by  remembering  th^it 
those  who  should  mean  by  5  what  we  mean  by4  would  not 
see  any  necessity  for  revising  the  operations.  The  difficulty 
thus  broadly  stated  must  be  felt  more  or  less  by  every  one 
before  he  can  entirely  make  un  his  mind,  if  not  to  lbs 
reception,  at  fea^t  to  the  proposed  application  of  aymbolical 
algebra.   The  answer  is  as  follows  :— 

In  the  common  operations  of  algebra  we  do  not  set 
particular  value  upon  any  symbols  or  meanings  «capt  in 
so  fu  as  th^  answer  our  puroose.  If  that  purpose  be  the 
discipline  of  the  mind,  thwe  is  no  point  at  whicu  a  greater 
enlaigement  of  its  poww  takes  pUoe  than  must  naj^wD 
when  it  begius  to  comprehend  that  any  set  of  definitions 
may  be  such  as  to  require  restriction  upon  operations ;  so 
that  the  alternative  is,  the  enla^ment  of  the  definitions  to 
an  extent  which  will  allow  of  every  result  of  operation 
being  rationally  explained.  If  it  be  one  of  the  errors  to 
which  our  bounded  Acuities  are  liable,  that  we  may  invent 
the  processes  and  mechanism  of  a  genus  upon  the  defini- 
tions incidental  to  the  consideration  of  a  species,  or  sny- 
thii^  of  that  kind,  we  have  made  a  discovery,  when  we  find 
our  error,  which  is  well  worth  the  trouble,  even  learing  out 
of  consideration  the  expansion  of  views  which  is  obtained  by 
the  investigation  of  the  correction.  But  if  the  purpose  be 
the  mvestigation  of  a  formula  for  practical  use,  whether  in 
physios  or  any  other  branch  of  application.  noUiing  can  be 
mora  indilforent  than  the  maniler  in  which  our  result  ia 
obtained,  provided  only  we  are  sure  of  its  truth. 

When  we  reason  upon  the  principles  of  the  old  algd>ra, 
we  are  sufficiently  sure  of  the  truth  of  our  results,  partly  by 
actual  verification,  partly  by  those  imperfect  views  of  the 
nature  of  symbolu»l  dgebra  which  preceded  the  new 
science.  But  it  was  not  always  possible  to  arrive  at  the 
highest  degree  of  mathematical  assurance,  for  even  in  cases 
where  a  result  could  be  obtained  free  from  imposuble  quan- 
tities, the  intermediate  steps  could  not  always  be  AiUy  com- 
prehended; and  their  verification,  if  required,  was  some- 
times (though  not  often)  imperfiact :  and  in  every  case,  it 
must  be  remembered,  no  result  was  fit  for  actual  ^qdication 
until  the  impossible  quantities  had  disappeared. 

Let  us  say  that  we  are  now  omsiderinK  sneh  a  easA 
namely,  one  in  which  quantities  impossible  in  wdinsty 
algebra  have  been  used  in  the  pnoess,  thongh  they  dis- 
appear in  the  result  The  oonaeqnenee  is  that  if  the  at- 
tended definitions  were  empltqred,  the  taswct  represents  a 
line  drawn  in  the  directiim  of  the  unit  line  if  pontive,  or  in 
tiie  contrary  direction  if  nej^tive ;  and  the  same  of  tbe 
symbols  of  which  the  answer  is  a  function.  But  for  tinet 
measured  in  that  unit  line  tbe  extended  definitions  coincide 
with'the  ordinary  ones,  as  has  been  noticed.  So  that,  as  hr 
as  the  result  is  concerned,  we  are  sure  of  tbe  same  answer 
(when  there  is  an  answer  that  we  call  possible),  whether  we 
employ  one  or  the  other  set  of  definitions ;  with  the  advan- 
tage of  being  able,  in  employing  the  new  definitions,  to  put 
a  rational  interpretation  upon  every  step  of  the  process. 

But  has  the  new  algebra  do  impossible  quantities  peculiar 
to  itself?  We  cannot  tell,  for  all  time  to  coma,  vhat  the 
answer  to  this  question  shall  be ;  at  (resent  we  can  reply 
that  though  there  are  symbols  which  would  indicate  pre- 
vious misconception  if  uey  appeared  in  a  result^  yet  tbere 
are  none  which  do  not  admit  of  interpretation.  For  io- 
stance,  we  see  that  angles  in  our  d^nitions  may  be  posiUTe 
or  nwative  (measuMo  <»  uie  side  or  tbe  other  of  the  unit 
line),  but  we  have  no  angle  which  V  {- 1)  can  represent 
If  then,  in  the  most  extended  algebra,  the  answer  to  the 
question,  '  At  what  angle  must  a  Une  assumed  =A  be  in- 
clined to  satisfy  such  and  such  conditions?*  were,  'Tbe 
angle  must  be  a  -f  6  V  (  - 1),*  we  should  at  first  say  that 
the  question  was  impossible.  But  if  we  examine  further, 
we  see  that  a  lino  A^tpUed  at  an  angle  a -4-6  V(— 0  " 
represented  by 

when  treated  by  aymhidwal  mlas.  We  should  condudi 
then  tfaat  we  have  made  some  cnw  by  whidi  A  was  det^ 
mined  in  a  manner  which  cannot  sali^  the  conditions,  but 
that  a  line  equal  in  length  to  A  s-*,  hioUned  at  an  angi« 
a,  will  satisfy  them.  This  last  answer  must  at  least  be  ei- 
amined,  before  it  is  asserted  that  the  questitm  is  impossible 

ThaftUowingformul^i^^^de&wOgJHSri*^''' 
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dw  idantieal  ex]WMiu>iu  giveQ  in  Uie  second  aides  (k  ■ 
OM(a-f  M)  =  CM  a —  lina. — r —  ,k 


•in  (a  +  £A)  =  sm  a 


+  cos  a 


a     '  2 

The  vbola  of  the  ambiguouB  cases  of  slgebra  depend  upon 
this,  that  any  quantity  x  can  alio  be  repreiiented  by  x.i'*, 
where  a  represents  any  whole  number  of  revolutions.  As 
long  as  only  multiples  of  a  occur,  different  appearances  of 
form  present  themselves,  not  indicating  real  alteration 
either  of  length  or  direction ;  but  when  submulUples  of  a 
occur,  an  alteration  of  direction  takes  place,  unless  such  sub- 
multiple  be  also  an  wuct  number  of  revolutions. 

The  logarithmic  theory  of  the  most  extended  algebm 
merits  a  pwrticQlar  notice.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  first 
liint  of  it  was  given  by  a  purely  lymbolical  investigatbn, 
conduoted  entir^y  with  refmenoe  to  the  common  algebraical 
definitions.  Some  years  ago  Mr.  Graves*  asserted  that  the 
k^rithms  of  unity,  in  the  most  genenl  sense  of  the  term, 
should  be  contained  iy  the  fbrmuu 

iwm*/- 1       .  — 

 =■,  mfteadof 2irmv— I; 

l-fSwmV-l 

m  and  n  bmiW  any  whole  nnmbos. 

It  «•  debie  a  loftarithm  by  the  symbolie  lektion 
aif'si^  where  a  is  an  arbitrary  base,  and  if,  fbrwell- 
knawn  reasons  of  a  purdynumeriral  obaracter,  we  assume  ■ 
to  be  the  length  of  the  base,  we  mav  ask  what  is  the  logarithm 
<^  a  unit  inclined  at  the  ai^le  0,  tne  base  being  t  inclined  at 
anami^  ^  Tht  answer  must  be  such  a  value  of  as  will 
■ati^ 

in  which  if,  as  we  msy  do,  we  increase  or  diminish  either  ^ 
or  0  by  a  whole  number  of  revolutions,  we  find,  as  in  other 
eases,  that  a  line  whioh  has  attained  a  certain  position  by 
one  number  of  revolutions,  distinguishes  itsell;  always  in 
ibrm,  and  sometimes  in  results,  from  the  same  line  in  the 
same  position,  attained  by  another  number  of  revolutions. 
If  oor  unit  be  in  the  unit  line  after  m  cerolntions,  and  the 
base  be  abo  in  the  unit  line  after  n  revolntions,  the  loor 
rithm  of  sooh  a  unit  to  such  a  base  is  what  was  given  as  the 
logarithm  at  txaitj  by  Mr.  Graves.  Nm*  is  the  preceding 
process  impossible :  m  it  shows  a  set  of  real  operations  by 
which  E,  inclined  at  an  angle  ^,  might  be  eonvwted  into  a 
unit  inclined  at  an  angle  0.  If  we  ask  whether  the  funda- 
mental propertiea  of  logarithms  remain  true,  we  shall  find 
that  the  logarithm  of  a  unit  added  to  the  logarithm  of  a 
unit  differently  inclined,  and  with  a  differently  inclined 
base,  is  still  the  logarithm  of  a  unit,  in  which  both  the 
angles  have  reoeived  another  alteration.  If  the  logarithms 
of  two  units  inclined  at  angles  0and  to  bases  inclined  at 
^  and  4^,  be  added  together,  the  xesnlt  is  the  logarithm  of 
a  unit  inclined  at  an  angle 

.   (^-»)« 

to  a  base  inclined  at  the  angle 

But  these  conclusions  do  not  hold  when  the  logarithm  of 
a  is  added  to  that  of  b,  a  and  b  not  being  nnits,  and  the 
bases  being  differently  inclined :  nor  is  it  necessary  here  to 
state  the  extensions  which  the  above  formule  must  receive 
in  such  a  case. 

The  folbwing  list  contains  all  the  recent  works  of  which 
we  can  collect  the  titles,  in  which  general  algebra,  or 
the  difficulties  which  preceded  its  introduction,  are  con- 
sidered to  any  extent:— Woodhouse.  '  PhU.lVans.,'  1802; 
Woodhouse,  *  Principles  of  Analytical  Calculation,'  1803; 
Bute, '  Phil.  Trans.,'  1806 ;  Amnd,  *  Bssai  sur  la  ManiSre 
de  repr6wntei  lea  Quantity  Xmaginaires,*  Fluis,  1806; 
various  piq>ers  in  the  'Annates  de  Matiiimatiqna^  fin  1813, 
&c ;  Gompertx,  *  On  the  Prindplea  and  Application  of 

■  NowjiBfcmi rfJwIjBwiioii aUiTiky CoUaf, Unim t  faap^n 
imblMMf  lBdw'nil.nu&*JbrUa9.    •rUa  cAadon.  bovmr  timplr  it 
iftay  Ibtlow  fttm  Ae  axMsM  <lfiBW«Mi,  tau/Uti  flono  JwaidnB  and  oppwt- 
Maa  whw  iWmwJ  ia  mtmawsUm  wtt  fts<illnTTriacl||lM  ot  ilgilw. 
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Imaginary  Quantities,*  1817  and  1818;  Warren, 'On  the 
Geometrical  Representation  of  the  Square  Roots  of  N^a- 
tive  Quantities,*  Cambridge,  1828  <the  first  systematic  ele- 
mentary work  based  on  extended  definitions);  Peacock, 

*  Treatise  on  Algetffa,'  Cambridge,  1830  (the  first  work  on 
symbolical  algAn);  Davies  Gttbert, '  PhiL  TriuisV  1831. 
'  On  the  Nature  <^  Negative  and  Impossible  Quantities;' 
Peaeook, '  Report  on  certain  branches  of  Analysis,  in  w 
Report  of  the  Third  Meeting  of  tiie  British  Association,' 
London,  1S34.  (This  vrork  contains  the  modem  history  ot 
the  extensions,  and  an  account  of  several  of  those  above 
cited.)  See  also  a  Review  of  Professor  Peacock's  'Algebra,* 
in  the  ninth  volume  of  the  '  Journal  of  Education and 
De  Morgan's '  Trigonometry,'  1837.  On  the  method  of  de- 
termining the  signs  of  geometrical  m^nitudes,  see  the 

*  Differential  Calculus,*  in  *  Library  of  Usefiil  Knowledge* 
chapter  xiv. 

We  cannot  omit  to  mention  a  paper  by  Sir  William  Ha- 
milton, recently  published  in  the  'Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy.'  The  author  treats  algebra  as  the  science 
of  time,  not  of  magnitude ;  and  as  Car  as  the  explanation 
of  positive  and  n^^ative  quantities  are  concerned,  it  is  not 
dimevk  to  fi)llow  him.  llie  svmbol  V  (— 1>  however  is  <^ 
a  hsrder  diataoter.  H.  Cauchy  and  others  bad  previonsty 
considered  it  as  merely  a  syinholieal  oontrivanee  to  express 
the  coexistmue  of  two  equations ;  thus 

a-l-AV(-l)  =  e-^dA/i-l) 
isaw^knownmethodof  implyin^a=:o  and  b  =  d^botb  in 
one  equation.  The  manner  in  which  Sir  William  Hamilton 
hu  connected  this  symbol  with  his  system  wonld  justify  ns 
in  saying  that,  if  his  science  of  time  were  re- translated  into 
a  science  of  magnitude,  his  explanation  of  impossible  quaur 
tities  would  flill  back  into  the  one  just  alluded  to ;  and  it  is 
difficult  to  describe  it  more  fully  without  entering  further 
into  the  mattor  than  we  have  room  for.  We  are  inclined  to 
think  that  this  explanation  of  algebra  with  reference  to 
time  may  finally  be  admUted  as  one  method  of  supplying 
the  fbundationa  of  the  purely  symlxdical  science ;  but  we 
most  confess  oniselvee  not  yet  sufficiently  dear  upon  the 
manner  in  whieh  the  symbol  V<— 1)  is  connected  with  its 
definition,  to  hazard  a  positive  opinion. 

NEGRO.  [Man.] 

NEGROPONT.  EEtmoA.] 

NEGUNDO,  a  genus  ot  tress,  sej^arated  from  Acer  be- 
canse  of  its  pinnataa  leaves  and  dioecious  spetaloos  flowers. 
Two  species  are  known,  one  of  which  is  a  handsome  hardy 
tree,  inhabiting  the  United  States  of  North  America,  and 
now  common  m  the  gardens  of  this  country ;  the  otbsr  is 
a  native  of  Mexico,  and  at  present  but  little  knmra :  it  may 
be  a  mere  variety  of  the  other. 

NEHEMIAH.  [Ezra.] 

NBISSE  is  a  principality  in  Silesia,  the  la^er  portion  of 
which,  containii^  480  square  miles,  with  110,000  i□babt^ 
ants,  belongs  to  Prussia;  the  remainder,  which  contains 
320  sjqnare  milei^  with  66,000  inhabitanta,  belonga  to 
Austria.  The  ftttssian  portiim  is  vary  fertile  but  the 
Austrian  iwrt  is  mountamons.  Till  1820  the  vhde  prin- 
cipalis belonged  to  the  bishop  of  Brealan,  who  now  possMses 
only  the  Austrian  portion,  vrith  the  title  of  a  duohy;  the 
Prussian  portion  is  converted  into  a  ro^al  principality,  in- 
cluding the  circles  of  Grottkau  and  Neisse,  in  the  govwn- 
ment  of  Oppeln. 

Nbisbk,  the  capital,  in  61°  25'  N.  hit  and  17"  20'  E.  long., 
is  situated  in  the  Prussian  portion,  at  the  conflux  of  the 
rivers  Neisse  and  Biele,  in  a  marshy  and  unhealthy  spot, 
574  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
boilt  in  the  year  966,  but  was  not  fbrtifled  till  1594,  since 
which  time  it  has  undergone  several  sieges,  and  its  works 
have  been  gradually  strengthened  and  extended,  so  that  it 
is  now  one  of  the  most  important  fortresses  in  the  Prussian 
dominioos.  In  1748  Frederick  IL  laid  the  first  stme  of 
Fort  PtansBBB,  m  an  eminence  at  the  feot  of  which  is  the 
newlv-boilt  and  strongly  fi)rtified  suburb  Friedrichistadt, 
which  extends  to  tfacKeisse.  The  fiutress  is  summnded 
by  broad  and  deep  moats,  and  the  surrounding  country  can 
be  laid  under  water  in  case  of  a  siege.  Neisse  is  a  dean  well- 
built  town.  The  public  buildings  are,  a  splendid  episcopal 
palace,  six  Roman  Catholic  churches,  a  ^testant  churdi^ 
a  Catholic  gymnasium,  a  town-ball,  and  a  synagognor 
There  are  numerous  schools  and  charitable  institutions. 
The  gymnasium  has  very  fine  collections  of  various  kinds; 
but  the  library  of  10,000  volumes  was  destroyed  in  the 
Bi«f{a  in  1M7.  As  the  oapitti'Sf  the  principality  and  i&t 
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«irel%  the  town  is  tli*  Mat  of  tlie  aavrta  of  jmtiM  tmd 
diflarant  piddie  affiaw ;  and  the  inhaUtBiili,  vno  an  lAaut 
11,000,  oia  thair  nibiliteiwe  ^  bn«ari8B«id  BanuAw- 
tWM  of  liiwi,  wodIImi,  ribmnd^  and  atoekingi^  and  a  great 
tnule  in  jwcn,  Thm  an  likmiiM  a  ra^  mannlketory  of 
annaasd  a  j^owdor-miB.  In  tht  environa  thaia  an  qoarriat 
of  nodloat  fraestone,  of  whieh  eonitdenble  quantities  are 

**I^ELBDINBKY-HELETZKY;  YURU,  the  most  emi- 
nent iong-vritor  Russia  has  jret  praduoed,  irasborn  in  1 751, 
and  lerred  in  the  oaBaptigne  against  the  Turke,  fVom  the 
yeer  1770  to  1774,  and,  after  the  |>eaoa  betmen  the  two 
eountries,  aeooapanied  ^e  Russian  mission  to  Constai>- 
tinople.  Subsequently  an  office  in  the  civil  depertment  was 
bestowed  upon  him  by  the  emperor  Paul,  and  in  1797-6  he 
aeoompaniM  that  sovereign  in  bis  journey  to  Kazan  and 
While  Russia.  This  last  mark  of  uie  imperial  Ihrour  was 
fbUowad  by  othm  ef  a  non  uibatantial  natnre,  for  an 
aetata  with  seveial  hundred  peaaanta  was  diortly  after  at 
lotted  to  him  as  the  reward  of  bis  eervicea,  baiidea  the 
order  (tf  St  Anne,  to  which  that  of  St.  Alexander  Navsky 
was  added  in  1809. 

Though,  oonstdered  singly,  his  boi^s  and  ballads  may  a|^ 
pear  mently  elegant  poetical  trifles,  afid  indicate  no  very 
high  literary  effort  or  ambition,  thity  piore  him  to  have  poe- 
BMwed  a  decided  talent  for  that  species  of  oomposition,  and 
the  power  of  infusing  into  it  a  graceftalnees  and  ehurm  fbr 
which  the  language  afforded  no  previous  models.  To  great 
aimpliotty  they  unite  great  tendernew  and  warmth  oflM- 
ing.   He  died  in  1820,  at  the  age  of  78. 

NBLLA  MALA  MOUNTAINS.  {BtrnvnAH,  toI. 
xii.,  p.  208.1 

NBLUORBEN  MOUNTAINS.  [HiirDtrsTAir,  vol. 
lit.  p.  210.1 

NBLLORB.  a  district  of  the  OematiB  province,  tying 
between  the  14th  and  18th  dwrees  of  north  latitude.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  north  Gontor^  on  the  east  by  the 
Bay  of  Bengal,  on  the  south  by  the  northern  diviaion  of 
Arcot,  and  on  the  west  by  Cuddapab.  The  dietriel  is  welt 
watered  hy  many  streama,  whidi  rue  in  ^e  Beitern  Ohaute 
and  fkll  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  It  is  also  traversed  from 
west  to  east  by  the  Pennar.  The  principal  towns  of  the 
district  are  Nellore,  Ongole,  and  Sarapilly. 

The  Ryotwary  system  prevails  almost  universally  in 
Nellore,  the  cultivator  paying  the  rent  of  the  land  diieotly 
into  the  hands  of  the  government  eolleetor.  The  gross 
revenue  received  in  t SI 7  amounted  to  6ft,863<A  As  regards 
the  numbers  of  Che  population,  very  diArent  itatements 
an  Riven.  Aeoorduig  to  retams  made  to  the  government 
of  Madras  in  16S8.  the  total  popuktkm  was  430,487 ;  while 
the  nnmbar.of  inhabitants  aeoordin^  to  aatatmueat  laid 
b^xa  parlianant  in  18S3  was  48t,840  malai  and  408,027 
females.  t<^getbar  889,487.  Tliare  ia  evidently  a  great 
mistake  in  one  of  these  statements ;  and  it  is  |Hobalue,  as 
the  difihrsace  aourante  to  the  number  of  400,000  exactly, 
that  the  eitor  has  resulted  from  thd  aooidental  substitution 
of  one  tgure  fbr  another  in  the  returns  of  1822;  the  larnr 
number,  being  given  with  men  eireumataBliality,  has  Uw 
greater  appearance  of  exactness. 

Some  copper-mines  have  been  found  in  the  district,  but 
not  under  circumstances  diat  admit  of  their  being  profitably 
worked.  A  considerable  quantity  of  salt  is  made  for  account 
of  the  government  on  the  coast  near  the  town  of  N^re. 

The  town  of  Nbllosx  is  situated  on  the  south  bank  of 
tha  Pennar  river,  in  14*  29'  N.  lat  and  80"  8'  B.  long. 
The  town  is  surrounded  by  a  mud  wall,  widi  eome  tomn 
of  stone  at  intemls.  It  is  a  populoas  place,  and  a  eon- 
sidenble  amount  of  buinees  is  oenied  on  by  the  inhabit- 
ants: the  prineipal  street,  whidi  is  thtee-quarters  of  a 
mile  low,  is  composed  of  well-furnished  Bhop^  but  there 
an  no  handsome  buildings  ia  the  town.  Tliere  is  a 
forry  aeroaa  the  Pennar,  whi^  ia  here  three^uartora  ef  a 
mile  wide. 

Ongole,  in  M"  81'  N.  let  and  80*  8'  E.  long.,  is  nve- 
gularly  built,  imd  contains  very  &w  bmldinn  better  than 
mere  huts  made  of  earth  and  thatched.  It  has  a  fort, 
in  whidi  a  souUl  English  garrison  is  eonstaatly  stationed. 
Sar^^lly  is  a  place  of  no  importaooe,  in  14*  18'^N.  laL  and 
S«*  2'  B.  long. 
NBLOCrRA.  nsoPoaa.vol.xtii..^M.] 
NBUON.  ROBERT,  bom  ISM,  died  1T14,  aathor  of 
wtow  weiks  in  piaetieal  divinity,  whioh  hava  kag  basn 
Mdia  Tory  hi^astiawtionbysaiioasaDd  piaaapsneiM. 


He  IS  also  remarkable  for  having  basB  a  heunttftil  eontrlba- 
tor,  both  during  his  life  and  at  us  death,  to  institutions  for 
the  edueatioQ  of  the  poor  and  the  diflhsion  of  ChiistiaB 
knowledge. 

He  was  the  grandson  of  Lewis 'Roberts,  a  meichant  of 
London,  who  is  believed  to  be  the  person  of  that  name  who 
wrote  ■  The  Merchant's  Map  of  Commerce,'  printed  in  1638. 
and  whose  descendants,  the  Roberts,  Nelson,  «ud  Uangeia, 
were  very  extensively  engaged  in  the  trade  to  the  Levant 
How  for  he  was  himself  connected  with  commerce  does  not 
appear ;  but  he  was  of  Trini^  College,  Camlnridge,  and 
while  a  young  man  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Roy&l  Society. 
He  was  intimate  with  Hallef,  with  whom  he  tnyelled  in 
Prance  and  Italy. 

It  was  while  at  Rome  that  be  met  with  the  ladv  who  be- 
came his  wife  in  1682,  Lady  Theophila  Lucy,  widow  of  a 
baronet  aiul  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Berkel^,  lliis  lady 
was  a  Roman  Catholic,  having  been  led  to  enter  that  diun^ 
by  tha  eelebnted  Bossuat. 

TMs  ebeumstanee  was  a  great  grief  to  Mr.  Nelson,  whose 
mind  was  much  occupied  with  the  consideration  of  both 
the  practical  and  controversial  points  in  divinitv,  and  whose 
diief  friends  were  eminent  dtvmes  in  the  Bnglish  Churth. 
particularly  Bull,  Hicke^  Lloyd,  and  TiUolHo:  the  last 
especially  was  his  intimate  friend. 

At  the  Revolution  he  scrupled  to  take  the  oaths  to  King 
William,  and  remaioed  a  non-junir  till  tha  yw  1708, 
when  be  ntiimail  to  tha  Chttnh  of  Bogland  as  tbsn  es- 
tablUbed. 

He  died  at  Kensington,  and  vu  huriod  in  tha  enuitry 
of  St.  Geoqte's,  Quaea<squarB. 

The  following  are  bis  prmoipal  works  Prasties  idfTrus 
Devotion,  in  rMation  to  the  End  as  well  as  to  the  Maansof 
Religion;*  'Companicm  for  the  Festivals  and  Fasts  of  tha 
Church  of  Bngland;'  'Great  Duty  of  iVequenting  tbi 
Chriatiao  Saoriice '  Ad  Aecouutof  the  Llfb  aad  Writings 
of  Waiiam  Kettlewell.*  He  also  published  the  Bnglish 
works  of  Bisbi^  Bull,  who  bad  been  bis  tutor,  with  an  ac- 
count of  his  lifii  and  writings. 

The  long  inscription  on  Mr.  Nelson's  monument*  written 
by  Bishop  Smalridge.  mar  ba  read  in  the  'Ut^uy  Anec- 
dotes of  the  Eighteenth  Century.*  by  John  Nicboli^  yoL  iv„ 
p.  190.  whara  i»  a  Ailler  account  of  tha  sub^s^  of  this 
article. 

NELSON.  HORATIO,  eon  of  Edmund  Nolson,  reclor 
of  Burnbau)  Tb<H>pe.  and  Catborine  his  wife.  v|w  bvn  at 
his  fatfier's  residence  in  Norfolk,  en  the  29th  Septamber, 
1758.  His  mother  died  in  1767.  leaving  eight  children,  for 
whom  an  early  ptovision  was  desiraUe.  on  aacount  of  the 
slender  income  of  their  fother.  Nelson  had  neitfaor  a  strong 
frame  w  a  hudy  constitution,  yat  his  vaaknoas  did  not 
disinclipe  bim  to  leave  home:  be  emhnaod  willingly  the 
opportunity  of  going  to  sea,  which  was  offered  through  the 
pbaitim  in  tha  nanr  which  was  held  bv  his  uncle.  (>piain 
SuckUng.  who  had  been  appointed  to  tha  Raiaona^l^  6-i. 
in  which  Nelson  was  entered  as  midsbinnan.  TbaRaison- 
nable  was  soon  afterwards  piud  off,  and  service  in  a  guard- 
ship,  to  which  his  relation  was  appointed,  being  ob)«;tiun- 
able  for  a  boy,  be  entered  the  mercnant  service,  and  sought 
active  employment  in  an  outward-bound  West  Indiaman. 
Mr.  Southey  says,  *  He  returned  a  good  practical  seaman, 
but  with  a  hatred  of  the  king's  lervioe.  and  a  saying  then 
common  among  sailors,  "  aft  the  moat  honour,  forward  the 
better  man.''  To  remove  this  hatred,  his  uoole  reeei>-ed  him 
on  board  his  gueid-ehip  in  the  Thames,  and  thoiuh  this 
servios  was  less  enterpriaiug  than  might  have  been  &aiiv4U 
it  was  advantageous  to  N^n  in  two  respects ;  it  enablt:d 
him  to  overcome  his  prejudice  aniinst  the  navy,'  and  to 
acquire  skill  In  pilotage,  which  bo  anerwards  turned  to  good 
account  By  his  uncle's  influence  he  obtained  a  rating  on 
board  the  Carcass,  Capt.  Lutwidge,  in  the  North  Polar  ex- 
pedition under  Capt.  Pbipos :  on  bis  return  he  «aa  placed 
on  board  the  Seahorse,  ana  went  to  the  East  Indies  in  her, 
from  whence  be  was  invalided.  Recoverine  his  health  on 
the  passage  home,  he  was  appointed  acting-Uautenantlo  the 
Worcester,  and  subsequently  lieutenant  of  the  Lowestoffe  and 
tbe  Bristol ;  commander  c«  the  Badger,  brig,  in  Dec..  1 778 ; 
and  post-captain  to  theHinchinbcoke,  Jiue,  ll,  1779.  He 
distiogulahed  himself  in  the  aim  of  Fqrt  Siu  Juan,  Ni- 
caragua, and  took  the  island  of  St  Bartahmno.  PMtUence 
ndvead  his  enw  frans  M8  to  1«  nan,  awi  Neham  ««p|d«l 
by  disease^  was  (A>lked  Iff  retam  Mi>K/X^n^  watm 
haviBff  natond  hias.  lfligiriw-iiiyJ«aMfcJ^ISbMUgl% 
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in  «hioh  he  orwftd  during  the  winttt  of  1781-9  n  tlw 
North  Sm,  •wheaee  be  mi  urdsrad  b|  Ldrd  SanAirioh  to 

So^wo.  On  this  sfaUioa  he  nauoMd  uotUpCBo*  ww  md* 
uded,  when  hewent  fbrashnt  tame  toSuGmt.  He  mi 
•pwHBtid  te  the  Bonu,  88.  end  mt  to  the  ieewerd  Ididdi. 
in  llueh,  1784.  The  AawrMuw  nwe  then  tnding  with 
the  BrilUi  ocdoniee  en  the  footing  of  BritiiU  Hibjeots.  but 
tt  tbey  had  become  foi^pan  bjr  their  wpention  lima  Oreet 
BriUin*  and  nwh  were  not  allowed  to  trade  wiUi  theee 
isUndi^  Nebon  detmnined  to  put  a  «top  to  theee  prodaed- 
iagii  and  induoed  Sir  R.  Hughes  to  iuue  ttden  to  cofoiee 
the  navigation  act.  which  orders  bowerer  were  subseqneotty 
recalled.  Nebon  then  found  he  muat  either  diiobevhis'oiden 
or  tbe  act!  of  parliament ;  he  determined  on  the  nmer.  and 
seized  four  American  veMelawith  freight  at  Nerii,  carrying 
iiland  colours.  The  whole  colon;  rose  against  him,  but  the 
ships  were  ultimately  oondemuea  in  the  admiralty  court.. 
He  married  at  Neris,  4th  Uandi.  1 767»  the  widow  of  JDr.  Nis- 
bet,a  physician,  and  daughter  of  Mr.  Herbert,  Prerident  of 
that  uiand,  who  had  one  son,  named  Jon^  Hantnmedto 
Bngknd  in  Jniie»  1787,  and  lived  in  retirement  till  the  eve 
of  the  French  rertdutiiHiaiy  war,  when  he  api^ied  for  em- 
ploymenL    On  the  80th  of  January,  1793,  he  was  ^ 

Sainted  to  the  Agamenanoi^  of  64  guns,  and  took  with  him 
ouah  Niftbet  as  mtdshipman,    Tbe  fleet,  under  Lord 
Hood's  orders,  reaohed  the  south  of  Fkniice  at  a  time  when 
it  would  willingly  bave  beoome  a  separate  republie  under 
the  ]woteetion  (»  Bogland.     Nelson  was  sent  with  d*- 
spatcbes  to  tbe  court  of  Naples,  where  be  became  aeenainted 
iritb  Sir  William  and  Ladv  Hamilton.  He  afterward  joined 
Z<ommodore  Lincoe  at  Tunis,  to  expostulate  with  the  dey 
on  the  impolicy  of  supporting  France.   On  tbe  passage,  he 
fell  in  with  three  French  frigates,  a  corvette,  and  brig ;  a  run- 
ning Aght  of  three  hours  ensued,  wben  a  change  of  wind 
enabled  the  enemy  to  get  out  of  reaoh  of  the  Agtfnmnnon's 
guns,  whtdi  ^ip  had  leeuved  so  mueh  danuge  in  her  saib 
and  rigging,  that  she  was  unable  to  renew  the  aetion,  and  the 
enemy  left  her  unmolested.   Subsequently  Nelson  was  d»* 
taohed  with  a  small  squadron  to  co-operate  wiUi  Paoii  fa)  Cor- 
sioa.  The  ¥Vench  having  withdrawn  from  St  Fiorenio  to 
Baitia,  Lord  Hood,  with  Nelson  ss  his  senior  captain,  de- 
tarmioed  to  reduce  that  place  with  a  naval  fores.  General 
Dundas  having  refused  to  co-operate.  Tbe  garrison  capitu- 
lated to  Lord  Hood.  May  19,  1794.    At  the  siege  of  Celvi. 
whither  the  Agamemnon  was  sent  to  co-operate  with  Sir 
Cbsrlee  Stuart,  Nelson  lost  an  eye,  finm  a  tbo(  striking  the 
ground  near  Um  and  driving  the  sand  into  it.    Here  tbe 
dog-dttys  and  an  ei^mie  ininned  bis  crew,  whMe  health 
was  previously  impaired  with  hard  service.  Admiral 
Hotham  bad  now  succeeded  Lord  Hood  in  the  Mediter> 
ranean  command,  and  in  the  partial  action  with  the  French 
fleet  which  took  place  soon  «lter,  the  Agamemnon  engwed 
the  ^  Ira :  the  aetion  was  renewed  on  the  fbUewing  day, 
when  the  AgaoMraiion  again  engaged  the  same  ship,  vhich 
was  taken,  together  with  the  CeiMettr.  Nebeli  was  desirous 
of  eoatinfling  the  aetiui  with  the  rest  of  the  fleet,  bat  the 
admiral  was  satisfied  with  diis  slight  raeeesi^  The  nest 
service  tm  which  he  wee  employed  was  the  bleekadeof  Genoa, 
in  eo-operation  with  tbe  Austrian  army,  in  order  to  drive 
the  Frenob  out  of  that  state.    He  had  a  squadron  of 
frigates  iHider  bis  orders,  and  narrowly  eseaped  capture  by 
the  Preneh  fleet  within  sight  of  tbe  English  tleet,  whioh  was 
becalmed  in  Sl  Fiorenso  Bay.   Another  partial  aetion  suc- 
ceeded, in  which  the  French  ship  L'Alcioe,  74,  was  taken, 
but  burnt  by  the  explosion  of  some  combustibles  then  in 
uee  Ainemc  the  Frsooh.    Only  200  of  her  crew  were 
saved.    The  Austrians,  being  beaten,  nve  the  Frenob 
possession  of  the  Oenoese  coast,  and  Nelson  sailed  for 
Leghorn  to  refit.    Sir  John  Jervis  took  oommtnd  of  the 
MeditarraBean  fleet  id  17M,  and  Nebon  resnmed  his 
statioD  in  tbe  Onlf  of  Geftoa.  He  next  superintended  the 
evoenation  of  Bastia,  and  having  effected  Urn,  proceeded  in 
the  Minerva,  Captain  Oeorge  Cockbttrn,  to  perform  the 
same  service  at  Porto  Forrajo.   On  the  passage  they  fell  in 
with  two  Spanish  frigates,  took  one,  and  compelled  the  other 
to  haul  oft,  when  a  squadron,  of  which  these  frigates  formed 
a  part,  hove  in  sight,  and  tbe  prize  was  reuken.  From  Porto 
Ferr^o,  Nebon  took  eoOvoy  to  Gibraltar,  fell  in  with  tbe 
Spanisfa  fleet  at  tbe  mouth  of  tbe  Straits,  and  joined  Sir  J. 
Jexvb  with  the  intelligence.  He  hoisted  his  broed  pendant 
as  commodore  on  board-  the  Captain,  74  guns.  Captain  R. 
W.  Millw.  and  was  eminently  ^inguwhed  in  the  jennal 
Mtion  of  Fsbmaiy  14,  1797.  with  the  flpanih  nmtt  in 


irideb  tbe  Captdn,  after  engaging,  witit  tbe  Cnlloden,  tfarat 
AtiHNMs  and  thrae  others,  heing  at  length  crippled,  foU 
ataoMlde  tbe  Baa  Nicolas,  of  80  gnns,  and  earned  her  br 
boaraifly.  Nelioa  hfanerif  on  thb  occasion  boarded  through 
the  eMm  vliidoin.  Th9  Ban  Josei;  of  1 12  guns,  was  lying 
oa  the  other  eids^  and  he  led  the  boarders  fhnn  the'San 
Nieoles  to  her,  with  the  ery  of  '  Veetminater  Abbev  or 
vietery  t'  Their  eftirto  were  crowned  with  snooess,  and  ou 
the  quarter-deck  of  this  Spanbh  firtt-rate  Nelson  received 
the  .swords  <4  the  rear-admiral  and  his  officers. 

Befbre  the  news  <rf  tbe  aetion  reaebed  Eni^and.  Nelson 
had  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  rear>-admir8l ;  the  order 
of  tbe  Bath  was  now  bestowed  on  him,  and  tbe  freedom  of 
Nonrieb  was  voted  to  bim,  to  which  city  he  gave  tlw  sword 
of  the6panisbrear«dmiral.  He  now  hoisted  his  flog  in  the 
Theseus,  and  commanded  the  in-shore  squadron  employed 
in  the  blockade  of  Cadiz.  On  the  3rd  July,  1797,  Lord  St 
Vincent  bombarded  that  town.  In  withdrawing  the  bomb- 
vaasel  out  of  gnn-shot,  the  Spanish  gun-boats  and  launches 
endeavonrad  to  capture  her,  but  were  suoeessfuU^  met  by 
a  similar  force  nnder  Nebon,  in  which  the  Spanuh  com- 
mander attempted  to  carry  hn  boat,  and  both  custinguishad 
themselves  personally  in  abend  to  hand  fight.  Hu  next  ser- 
vice was  an  unsuccessful  attack  on  tbe  town  and  fort  of  Santa 
C^os,  Teneriffe,  with  three  sail  of  the  line,  one  fifty-gun  ship, 
and  diree  frigates '  the  British  gained  a  footing  on  uie  mole, 
but  were  repulsed.  In  tbe  act  of  stepping  out  of  his  boat. 
Nelson  received  a  shot  through  bis  right  elbow.  He  was 
with  difficulty  carried  on  board  hb  ship,  where  the  arm  was 
immediately  amputated.  Tbe  loss  of  the  Bnj^fa  amounted 
to  1  captain,  6  lieutenants,  S7  seamen  and  marines  killed: 
the  admiral,  2  captains,  i  lieutenant,  101  seamen  and 
marines  were  wounded ;  97  were  drowned  in  tfae  Fox  cutter, 
which  was  sank ;  and  S  were  missing.  Notwithstanding 
tbe  foilure  of  this  enterprise,  ftesh  honours  awaited  him. 
He  WW  rewarded  with  a  pension  of  lOOOf.,  on  which  oc- 
casion be  was  obliged  to  present  a  uemnial,  which  exhibited 
a  ringnUr  catalogue  of  servioea.  He  stated  that  he  had 
been  in  fonr  aelions  with  hostile  fleets  in  three  with  boftti 
employed  in  catting  out,  and  at  the  taking  of  three  towns ; 
employed  at  Bastia  and  Calvi ;  had  assbted  in  capturing 
seven  ssil  of  tbe  line,  six  frigates,  four  corvettes,  and  eleven 
privateers,  taken  fifty  merchant  vessds,  and  been  in  aetion 
120  times;  lost  his  right  eye  and  arm,  and  received  other 
severe  wounds.  He  also  received  a  pensbn  of  1000/.  a 
mr.  and  Che  freedom  of  the  cities  of  London  and  Bristol, 
karly  In  1 708,  Sir  Horatio  hoisted  his  flag  in  the  Vanguard, 
74,  and  krfned  Lord  St,  Vincent  at  Gibraltar,  bywhom  be  was 
detached  on  the  9th  May,  to  watch  tbe  port  of  Toulon,  where 
the  expedition  for  Egypt  was  thtn  fitting.  The  Vanguard 
was  dismasted  in  a  heavy  gale  of  wind  off  Toulon,  on  the 
20th,  and,  during  the  thick  weather. that  followed,  the 
ftench  fleet  escaped.  Having  refitted  Us  shih  and  beinff 
reinforced  by  deven  sail  of  tbe  line,  he  went  in  imrsuit  w 
the  French  fleet,  with  the  following  ships:— CuUoden, 
GtoKsth,  Minotaur,  Defence,  6cnerophon,Mi^estic  Zealous, 
Swiftsnre.  Alexander,  (^^on,  Theseus  Audacious,  and 
Leander,  d1     74  guns. 

Nelson  heard  of  tbe  enemy's  armament  at  Malta,  and 
shaped  bb  course  to  Candia,  but  getting  no  tidings  there, 
he  retomed  to  Sicily.  Having  obtained  supplies  at  Sy- 
racuse, be  sailed  for  the  Mores  on  the  29tb  July,  obtained 
intelligence  at  Coron  which  caused  him  to  shape  his  course 
fbr  Alexandria,  where  he  arrived  August  1,  1798,  and 
flnind  the  French  fleet  Ivlng  in  the  bay  of  Aboukir.  The 
haziness  bad  prevented  the  two  fleets  from  perceiving  each 
other,  although  ihev  eetnslly  crossed  in  the  night  of  the 
22nd  June.  The  Frendi  had  reached  Alexandru  on  the 
1st  July,  and  Broers,'  unable  to  enter  the  long-negleoted 
port,  mooted  Idt  fleet,  oonsbting  of  one  flial-rate,  three 
second-iates,  nine  sevens-fours,  and  four  frigates,  in 
Aboukir  bay.  On  perceiving  the  enemy's  position.  Nelson 
adopted  tbe  plan  projected  by  Lord  Bood  in  Geugean 
Road,  but  which  m  had  there  found  impracticably  of 
stationing  hb  ships  one  on  tbe  outer  bov.  and  another 
on  the  outer  quarter  of  each  of  theirs.  Tbe  action  com- 
menced at  6h.  20m.  p.v.,  August  12tb,  and  at  noon  of  tfae 
13tb,  of  tbe  French  fleet  one  ship  had  blown  up,  eight  had 
surrendered,  two  eseaped,  and  two  were  aground,  or  which 
one  yielded,  and  the  other  was  burnt  by  her  crew.  The  loss 
sustained  by  tbe  English  was  21S  killed,  and  678  wounded; 
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•ftor  being  thrioe  wounded,  wu  blown  up  in  his  ihip 
L*Orient,  port  of  vhow  mainmut  vae  made  into  a  coffin  by 
order  of  Captain  Hallowell,  and  by  him  preaented  to  Nelson. 
Nelson  nceived  a  severe  wound  in  his  forehead  from  a  |nece 
of  langridee-shoL  TheCuUoden  grounded  at  the  commence- 
ment of  ttie  action,  and  was  unable  to  take  part  in  iU  On 
this  occasion  Nelson  was  created  Baron  Nelsw  of  the  Nile, 
and  pensions  of  SOOOl.  per  annum  were  settled  on  him  and 
his  two  next  heirs  male.  The  thanks  of  the  pariiameut  and 
gold  medals  wei  e  voted  to  him  and  all  the  captaint  engaged. 
Ffora  this  time  Nelson  remained  chie  Ayemidoyed  on  the  Near 
pc^itan  eoasts,  during  which  period  he  nnotioned  that  whioh 
must  ever  remain  a  blot  on  his  ehar&eter>  and  which  tar^ 
niahed  the  honour  of  the  British  flag— the  murder  of  Prince 
Carracciolt   Capua  and  Oaeta  now  surrendered  to  the 
naval  force  under  Nelson's  orders.   In  February,  1800, 
Nelson  sailed  for  Malta,  and  captured  the  French  ship 
of  the  line  Ginftreux.  which  escaped  firom  Aboukir,  and 
also  a  fcigaXe.   On  Lord  Keith's  return  from  England, 
Nelson  came  home,  leaving  Captain  Trowbridge  in  com- 
mand of  the  squadron  blockading  Malta,  w&ch  island 
capitulated  in  September,  1800.  Within  three  months  after 
his  return,  he  separated  from  Lady  Nelson,  in  consequence 
of  his  infatuated  attachment  to  I^dy  Hamilton.  He 
sailed.  March  12. 180l,  as  second  in  command  to  Sir  Hyde 
Parker,  to  the  Baltic,  with  a  fleet  of  eighteen  sail  of  Ae 
line,  IHgates,  bombs,  fire^h^s,  &c.,  amounting  mall  to 
flfty-three  sail,  having  on  hoard  the  49th  leeiment,  two 
companies  of  rifles,'  and  a  detadiment  of  artulery.  The 
fleet  arrived  in  the  Sound,  and  after  some  time  lost  in  ne- 
gotiation hy  Mr.  Vansittart,  anchored  between  the  island  of 
Huen  and  Copenhagen.   Lord  Nelson  having  offered  his 
services  in  the  attack  on  the  Danish  fleet,  be  was  detached 
with  twelve  ships  of  the  line  and  smallu  craft,  making  thirty- 
six  sail,  1st  April,  1801,  and  anchored  at  dark  off  Draco  Point, 
twomilea&om  the  Danish  line.  Tbe  formidable  forceopposed 
to  the  British  consisted  of  eighteen  vessels,  mounting  628 
guns,  chiefly  36  and  34  pounders,  manned  by  4849  men, 
moored  in  a  line  a  mile  in  lei^h,  flanked  by  two  batteries, 
called  Trekroner,  of  thirty  24-pounderB  and  thirtv-eight  36- 
pounders,  with  furnaces,  commanded  by  block-shiiM.  The 
action  commenced  at  nine  juk,  and  lasted  five  bonn,  when 
■  truce  was  agreed  upon  by  the  orown-prinoe  sending  the 
Danish  adjutant-general  to  the  commanoer-in-chief  to  settle 
the  terms,  in  reply  to  Lord  Nelson's  celebrated  note: 
'  Vice-Admiral  Ijxcd.  Nelson  has  been  commanded  to 
spare  Denmark  when  she  no  lonew  resists.   The  line  of 
defence  which  covered  her  shores  nas  struck  to  the  British 
flag ;  but  if  the  firing  is  continued  on  the  part  of  Den- 
mark, he  must  set  on  Are  all  the  prises  he  has  taken,  with- 
out having  the  power  of  saving  the  men  who  have  so  nobly 
defended  them.   The  bnve  Danes  are  the  brothers,  and 
should  never  be  the  enemies  of  the  English.'   The  British 
killed  and  mortally  wounded  were  3^0 ;  and  the  wounded 
850.    The  Danish  loss  was  estimated  at  between  1600  and 
1800  men  killed  and  wounded:  of  the  eighteen  floating 
batteries,  thirteen  were  taken  or  destroyed. 

Amicable  relations  having  been  restored  between  Eng- 
land and  tlie  northern  powers.  Lord  Nelson  ntomed  m 
eommend  of  the  squadron  to  England  (Sir  Hyde  Parker 
having  been  recalled),  when  tbe  thanks  of  parliament  were 
voted  to  him  for  Copenhagen.  To  allay  the  publio  alarm 
excited  by  Bonaparte^  pmposed  invasion,  Nelson  took  the 
command  of  the  shores,  reconnoitred  Boulogne  in  the  Me- 
'  dusa  frigate,  attacked  the  flotilla  in  the  mouth  of  the  harbour, 
and  withdraw  with  a  loss  of  172  men,  having  gaiiied  no  ad- 
vantage. From  this  time  he  lived  in  retirement  in  Surrey, 
till  he  was  called  on  to  assume  the  Mediterranean  com- 
mand. He  hoisted  his  flag  in  the  Victory,  on  war  breaking 
out  in  1803,  His  chief  employment  was  watching  tbe  Frenw 
inToulon.  On  the  1 7th  January,  1805.theFrandifleetputto 
sea  under  vice-admiral  Villeneuve,  but  was  driven  back  by 
hea<^  nles.  Villeneuve  sailed  again  on  the  39th  of  March, 
reoeiv^  a  reinforcement  at  Cadii,  and  made  for  Martinique, 
with  seventeen  sail  of  tbe  line,  aeveu  ftigatait  and  lour 
sloops.  On  the  ISth  May.  Lord  Nelson  sailed  tar  the  West 
Indies  in  pursuit  of  Villeneuve  with  ten  ships  of  the  lino  and 
three  ft-igates,  and  arrived  at  Barbadoes  on  tbe  4tb  of  Jun^  on 
which  day  Admiral  Villeneuve  sailed  from  Martinique,  and 
having  effected  nothing  except  tbe  recapture  of  the  Diamond 
Rock,  and  made  prizes  of  a  convoy  of  fifteen  sail  of  West 
Indiamen.  returned  to  Europe,  and  arrived  off  Cape  Finis- 
tsne.  Julys.  Lord  Nelion  quitted  Antigua,  Junt  18tb, 


and  made  Cape  St.  Vincent,  July  17th,  having  been  abMnt 
sixty-six  days.  Thus  finstrated  in  his  plani.  he  jndgMl  bast 
to  reinfbroe  the  Channel  aquidron,  lot  tiw  enemy  flhoold 
bear  down  on  Brest 

With  ^is  view  he  joined  Admiral  CcrawaUis  off  Uahant, 
and  leaving  his  fleet  thwe,  he  went  home,  and  struck  his 
He  hoisted  it  again  in  the  Victory  on  the  ISth  <rf 
September.  1809,  and  arrived  off  Cadiz  on  the  29th  (his 
binh-day),  to  take  command  of  the  Meditwraneun  fleet 
Tbe  force  under  him  eonsisted  of  twentf-aeven  aul  of  tbe 
line,  and  four  flrigatei,  which  he  vididraw  from  the  vidni^ 
of  Cadis  to  n  station  dzteatt  «r  wghtean  leagm  the 
westward,  in  the  hope  of  indudng  the  enemy  to  put  to  aea. 
On  October  Slat,  at  day-break,  the  oombtned  Freaeh  and 
Spanish  fleets,  consisting  of  thirty-three  sail  of  the  line  and 
seven  frigates,  were  seen  a-head  twelve  miles  to  leoward.  At 
1  Ih.  40m.,  while  bearii^  down  in  two  lines  on  tbe  enemy, 
whose  position  was  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  concave  to- 
wards the  British,  Lord  Nelson  hoisted  the  oebsbrated  tele- 
graphic signal,  *  England  expects  even  man  to  do  his  duty.' 
At  ten  minutes  past  noon  CoUingwoo^  in  the  Ro^  Sove- 
reign, commenced  the  action  on  the  past  of  the  Bnti^.  At 
one  FJi.  the  Viot<»y  passed  under  the  stem  of  the  Bucen- 
taur.  In  the  beat  of  the  action,  about  Ih.  S&m.,  while  in 
tbe  act  of  tumiiw  in  his  walk  on  the  quarter>de^  Lord 
Nelson  reoeiTed  his  death-wound  by  a  modtetMl  And 
ftom  the  Redoubtable,  which  entetsd  bis  Wt  ahtwldr,  and 
lodged  in  the  spins.  "Ba  expired  in  three  bonrs  and  a  hal£ 
The  total  British  loss  was  460  killed,  1250  wounded.  Seven- 
teen French  and  Spanish  ships  were  captured,  and  one  burnt. 
Admiral  Dumanoir  escaped  to  the  southward  with  four  sail, 
which  were  shortly  after  Uken  by  Sir  R.  Strachan.  Admiral 
Gravina,  with  the  remaining  eleven  ships,  got  into  Cadis. 

On  the  9th  of  Jsnuary,  1806,  the  body  of  Nelson  was 
buried  at  St  Paul's.  His  brother  William  was  crested  an 
earl,  with  a  nant  ot  6000/.  per  annum ;  lO.OOOJL  were  voted 
to  each  of  us  riiters,  and  100,000/.  for  the  ponhasa  <^  an 
estate. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  say^  '  Nelson  seems  to  have  been 
born  with  a  quick  good  sense,  an  sffsetionBte  beait,  and  a 
high  spirit;  he  was  susceptible  of  enthusiasm  either  of  the 
tender  or  the  proud  feelings,  mi  eanly  melted  or  inflamed ; 
to  say  that  he  was  Cwrlesa  ssequ  umweeasarv;  he  was  not 
merely  averse  to  fldsdiood  or  artifie^  but  be  was  in  the 
highest  degree  simple  and  f^k.  These  qDalities  formed 
no  small  part.of  his  genius ;  they  secured  to  bin  attachment 
and  oonfldenee,  and  revealed  to  him  the  feelin||s  of  other 
men,  that  gnat  secret  in  the  art  of  command,  wlueh  reason 
alone  can  never  disclose.  Hit  understanding  was  concen- 
trated «i  his  profession,  and  as  dan^  always  excites  when 
it  does  not  disturb,  bystimulaling  his  mind  in  the  moment  of 
action  it  roused  his  genios  to  the  hiriiest  exertioas.  A  pas- 
sion tat  gl«y,  indignant  o<mtempt  of  money,  tbe  sinoerity  of 
his  charaeter,  and  energy  of  his  sayings,  distiuruish  him 
from  other  modem  heroes;  while  the  murder  of  Carraoeioli 
and  his  breach  of  ftith  to  tbe  two  garrisons  in  tbe  Bay  of 
Naples  are  too  atrocious  to  pass  without  notice.  He  be- 
lieved the  prisimen  or  their  ringleadoa  deserved  dsatii,  and 
thought  that  tbe  exiatenoe  of  thejgofemmrat  requtrad  a  ter- 
rible example ;  by  this  am»  in  jndn>en^  ^  the  dninken- 
ness  of  guilty  passions,  and  Uie  msadening  power  of  poU- 
tical  fonaticism.  he  was  driven  into  these  Mpunrable  acts.* 

'  The  dMth  of  Ndson,*  says  Southey, '  was  ihlt  in  En^and 
as  a  public  calamity ;  yet  he  cannot  be  said  to  have  fallen 

ftrematurely  whose  wwk  wss  done,  nor  ought  be  to  be 
amented  who  died  so  ftill  of  honours  and  at  the  height  of 
human  fame.' 

(James's  Naval  Hutorjf;  Southey*s  Nelmt: 
Sir  J.  MackintoUi.) 

NBLUMBIA'CE£,  a  natural  order  of  exogenous  i^ant% 
by  some  wnten  associated  with  NymphaaoeM^  or  Water- 
lilies,  whioh  they  resemble  in  m>peaianoe  and  manner  of 
life,  inbabiting  the  fresb  waters  of  the  tempwate  parts  of 
the  world,  and  producing  large  polypetalons  flowm  with 
numsRHis  stamens.  But  these  ordan  differ  in  such  import- 
ant cifonnstanees  that  th^  can  hardly  be  r^arded  as  pUntt 
of  veryctose  alUane^  much  less  as  members  of  the  same 
<wd^r;  fhr  NdumbiaeoK  have  no  albumen,  and  flwir  vytttm 
of  femde  organs  is  broken  up  into  its  original  elements,  while 
in  NympheaoesB  there  is  an  abuudanoe  of  albntaen,  and  the 

i female  system  is  completely  consolidated. 
Ndumbiaee»  are  readuy  known  by  their  carpels  being 
diitiiiot.  onasasdad,  n^  jmA^j'^mf^^^  • 
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kempber.  LOTden,  1741. 

NSIfESIS  Wi^y,  a  fe^ile  Oteek  divinity,  who 
appeanto  have  been  regarded  aa  the  penoniflcatwn  of  Am 
ngbtoooB  aQger  of  the  gods.  She  is  reptewntod  m  io- 
fleziblr  severe  to  the  prood  and  iiuolent  -  ■  - 


SSS^JSfK'f**'**^  *Z^f«?y^  *™»  « '»»^  tnuuUtion  of  Nemeuanoa's  edoguei.  with  copious  note.. 
S^nT*  ^^fi^ in  eaoh  of  whuh  there  ia  a  single  8vo.,  1  ?44.  The  writinga  of  NemSuiiia  have  b^n  insetted 
npo  nut  Notwithitanding  their  hffge  fiowers.  tbeseplanta  in  the  eoUaetbn  '  Bm  Venation.*  with  noteTbTO 
must  be  regarded  as  among  the  lowest  forms  of  the  Moge- 1  T—A-«  *  wiw  noies,  oy  u. 

nous  Qrpe.  Tbe  best  knovn  species  ia  Nelumbium  speao- 
lum.  a  magnifloent  water-plant  floating  in  the  rivers  and 
ditches  of  all  the  warmer  parU  of  Asia,  and  also  firand  in 

the  Nile :  its  nuts  are  supposed  to  have  been  the  iMred  I  Ilenbly  severe  to  the  proud  and  insolent  (P*u«„  i  ss.  A  i\ 
beanofPytbagoiM;  itofles&ystein««»natdMlbodbythe  Ac^^  1o  Hesiod.  she  was  the  dauihtor  of  NfiK 
poorer  inhabitants  of  China.  \{77ieog..  223;  compare  Paufc..  vii.  6. }  1.)   Tbeio  wm  » 

celebrated  temple  sacred  to  her  at  Rhamniu,  one  of  the 
domi  of  Attica,  about  sixty  stadia  distant  fh>m  Marathon. 
In  this  temple  there  was  a  statue  of  tbe  goddess,  made  from 
a  block  of  Parian  marble,  which  the  Persians  had  brought 
thither  to  erect  as  a  trophy  of  their  expected  victory  at 
Marathon.  Pausanias  says  that  this  statue  was  the  work  of 
Phidias  (i  33,  (  S.  3} ;  hut  Pliny  aaeribes  it  to  Agoracritus  • 
and  adds  that  it  waa  pnftned  by  M.  Varro  to  all  other 
statues  vhieh  existed.  (^uAjral^xxxn..  4.  $  3.)  AlHur- 
ment  suppoeed  by  some  to  be  the  brad  of  this  aUtua^wL 
found  in  the  temple  of  Rhamnus,  and  was  presented  to  the 
British  Museum  in  1820.  iElgin  and  IftigiUeianMar^s, 
i,p.  120;  U..P.123.)  The inhabitaDtsofRbamnus considered 
Nemesis  to  be  the  daughter  of  Ocean  us.  (Paus.,  viL  5,  §  i.) 

The  practice  of  representing  the  statues  of  Nemesis  with 
wings  was  first  introduced  after  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great  by  tbe  inhabitants  of  Smyrna,  who  worshipped  several 
goddesses  under  this  name.   (Paus.,  vii.  5,  1 ;  uc  35,  2.) 

According  to  a  myth  preserved  by  Pausanias,  Nemesis 
was  the  mother  of  Helen  bv  Zeus ;  and  Leda,  tbe  reputMT 
mother  of  Helen,  waa  onlf  her  nurse  (L  33,  $  7) ;  but  this 
nqrth  seems  to  hare  been  invented  in  later  times  to  repre- 
sent the  divine  vengaanee  which  was  inflicted  on  tbe  Greeks 
and  IVt^ans  through  the  untrumentali^  of  Helen. 

There  was  a  statue  of  Nenieaii  in  the  oapit<d  at  Some; 
though  we  learn  from  Pliny  that  this  goddess  had  no  name 
in  Latin.   {Hitt.  Nat^  xxviij.  5 ;  xi.  1 03.) 

NEME'SIUS,  bishop  of  Emesa  in  Syria,  and  one  of  the 
ablest  of  the  antient  Christian  philosophers.   Of  his  life 
very  few  particulars  are  known ;  and  even  the  time  vhen 
he  lived  is  uncertain,  though  this  is  generally  supposed  to 
have  been  during  the  reign  of  Theodoaius  the  Great,  to- 
wards tbe  end  of  the  fourth  century.  He  has  been  accused 
of  holding  some  of  Origen's  erroneous  opinions,  but  has 
been  defended  by  Bishop  Fell  {Aimot^  p.  20,  ed.  Oxon. 
1671),  who  however  confesses,  with  regard  to  the  pre-exist- 
enoe  of  souls,  that  he  '  differed  from  tlu  commonly  received 
opinion  of  the  church.'  But  it  is  as  a  jdiilosopber  and  phy- 
siologist that  Nemesiua  ii  best  known,  ud  his  work  '  De 
Naturt  Hominit'  ii  one  <^  the  most  aoeniato  treatises  of 
Hn«,irith  I  >°t<()ui^-  Some  persons  (amon([  whom  we  may  mention 
lUdi  thej   Bishop  Fell,  in  edit  Oxon.;  Fahnoiua,  *Biblioth.  Or.;*  and 
'  Bruoker,  *  Hist  PhUoa.')  have  oven  supposed  that  he  waa 
ac(|uainted  with  tbe  circulation  of  the  blood;  but  in  the 
opinion  of  Freind  (Hut.  qf  Pkytie),  H  aller  {Bi^oth.  Jnat.), 
great  national  |  and  Sprengel  (Hitt.  de  la  Midedne),  he  has  no  right  what- 
ever to  be  considered  as  the  author  of  this  discovery.  Still 
the  passage  which  has  K^^ra  rise  to  the  discussion  is  cer* 
tainly  remarkable :  '  Ilie  motion  of  ttie  pulse,*  says  he, 
*  takes  its  rise  from  tbe  heart  and  chiefly  from  the  lett  ven- 
tricle of  it:  thip  artery  is  with  great  vehemence  dilated  and 
contracted,  by  a  sort  of  constant  harmony  and  cffder.  While 
it  is  dilated,  it  draws  with  foroe  tbe  winner  part  of  the 
blood  from  the  next  veins,  the  exhaUtion  or  vapour  of  which 
blood  is  made  the  aUment  for  the  vital  ^irit  But  while  it 
is  contracted,  it  exhales  whatever  ftimes  it  haa  thnngh  the 
whole  hod^  and     seoret  passages,  as  tbe  heart  throws  out 
whatever  is  fnligmous  thxoiwh  the  mouth  and  nose  bj  ex* 
piration*  (cap.  24.  p.  242,  e£  Matth.).    There  is  another 
passage  equally  eurious  respecting  the  bile,  which  is  consti- 
tuted,  he  says, '  not  only  for  ita»f,  but  also  for  oth&  par* 
poses;  for  it  helps  digestion,  and  contributes  to  the  expul- 
sion of  the  excrements,  and  therefore  it  is  iu  a  manner  one 
of  the  nourishing  powers ;  besides,  as  a  vital  foculty,  it  im- 
parts a  sort  of  beat  to  the  body.    For  these  reasons  there* 
fore  it  seems  to  be  made  for  itself:  but  because  it  puraei 
tbe  blood,  it  seems  to  be  made  partly  for  tbe  sake  of  the 
blood'  (cap.  28,  p.  260,  ed.  Matth.).    From  this  masage 
Nemeaius  has  been  supposed  to  have  known  all  that  Sylviua 
afterwards  discovered  with  respect  to  the  flmolioiu  of  tbe 
bile ;  but  his  claim  in  this  ease  is  no  better  than  in  tbe 
former,  and  indeed  Hdler  and  Spwngel  b» 
pbytiology  ia  not  at  all  more  ^^iM^th^nV 


l,tlwiip*iiwqitsdiofNe1nm1)lnBiipaetd«tim{  lawad:8,tlw 
Uw  two  eotylcdoiu  iw  lepuatad  m  Id  ihow  Om  Wa§»  phtBU*  wUdi 
eactOM. 

NBMATO'PODA.  [Oibwpbda.] 
NEMATU'RA.  rrRocHoiDBA.1 

NE'MBAN  GAMES,  one  of  the  four  _ 
festivals  of  the  Greeks,  derived  their  name  from  Nemea,  a 
village  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  Aigolis,  on  the  borders 
of  the  Corinthian  territory.  They  were  celebrated  under 
the  presidency  of  the  Ckninthians,  Argives.  and  inhabitants 
of  Cleonse  (Scholiatt.  on  Pindar) ;  but  in  later  times  they 
appear  to  have  been  entirely  under  the  management  of  the 
Aigives.  (Liv.,  xxxiv.  41.)  They  are  said  to  have  been 
oetebrated  every  third  jrear ;  and  sometimes,  as  we  learn 
from  Pauianiai.  in  tbe  winter  (ii.  15,  $  2 ;  vL  16,  $  4). 

The  Nemean  gunes  are  said  to  have  been  first  eatablished 
by  the  B^oni,  in  memory  of  Opbeltes  (SeAoi.  on  Pind. ; 
Apollod.,  111.  6,  4;  Paus.,  x.  25,  §  2),  and  to  have  bean 
afterwards  revived  by  Hwcules  in  honour  of  Zeu^  in  odd- 
sequence  of  his  victory  over  tbe  Nemean  lion. 

The  crowns  bestowed  on  viotors  were  made  of  parsley. 
[Oltmpic  Games.] 

NEMERTE'SIA.  [Sbstulawa.] 

NEMESI'ANUS,  MARCUS  AURELIUS  OLYM- 
PIUS,  a  Latin  poet,  said  to  have  been  a  native  of  Carthage, 
lived  under  the  reigns  of  Carus  and  his  sons  Orinus  and 
Numerianus.  Nothing  more  is  known  of  the  particulars 
of  bis  life.  He  wrote  a  poem  on  hunting,  *  De  Venatione,* 
which  he  dedicated  toCarinus  and  Numerianus,  and  which 
has  come  down  to  us  nnflnisbed.  Ho  also  wrote  fbur 
eclogues,  which  have  eousideiable  poetical  merit,  and  have 
been  repeatedly  publiabod,  together  witti  the  eckmies  of 
biseontempoiu/Galpiirniuii  Uainnlthai  nadeaFreaeh 
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B«t  ew  if  we  eannot  ■Uow  NeuMiiw  all  tte  oadlt  that 
baa  bean  lOalmed  for  bim,  still  from  bis  general  knowlodft 
of  anatotD)'  Rfld  physiology  (wfaiah  Is  quite  equal  to  that  of 
the  proftsaional  men  of  bis.  time),  his  acutaneis  in  tafotiat 
ita  eintn  of  tba  Btolca  and  the  Manidieas.  the  puhj  and 
vkganoe  of  bis  style  oompared  with  that  of  bis  ooQtempo- 
raries.  and  (be  genuine  piety  wbioh  shows  itself  thnu^iwit 
his  work,  he  has  always  ranked  Terr  high  in  the  list  of  an- 
tient  Christian  philoeophers.  The  following  ottinions  in  Us 
book  are  recorded  br  Sprengel  (Kuf.  et«  laMid.)  as  worthy 
of  notioe:  1,  Hfloafls  the  substance  of  the 
tifti,  •  frothy  desh*  (oap.  88,  p.  256) ;  2,  be  distin^iBbea  the 
nerves  from  tendons,  and  says  that  the  former  poasau  the 
power  of  sensation,  which  the  latter  do  not  (oap.  87.  p.  391) ; 
3i  be  says  that  the  semen  is  prepared  in  the  brain,  that  it 
deaoenda  by  certain  vessels  (whiob  he  oalla  *  two  Toins  and 
two  art«iaa*)  situated  behind  the  ears,  wbidh  be  saya  is  the 
reason  why '  when  those  veins  that  are  near  the  ears  and 
those  near  the  carotid  arteries  (taptiraas,  or,  as  some  read, 
wapmitat,  *  the  parotid  glands')  are  wonnded,  the  animal 
beoomae  barren;*  that  it  Is  distributed  throughout  the 
whole  body,  and  is  deported  at  last  in  tba  testicles  (e.  24, 
p.  344);  4,  he  explains  the  senses,  like  Aristotle,  by  an 
intelligent  ipirit,  whiob  is  propag^ed  from  the  organ  of 
sensation  to  those  of  the  senses  (e.  8,  p.  176);  9,  be  places 
the  sensations  in  the  anterior  ventricles  of  the  Wain, 
the  intellect  in  the  middle,  and  the  memory  in  the  poste- 
rior (0.  la,  p.  204);  6,  he  says  that  the  elements  oom- 
^posing  the  human  body  are  in  a  manner  mntually  opposed 
to  each  other,  and  that  the  assistance  of  certain  inter- 
mediate substances  is  necessary  in  ordidr  1o  effect  their 
union  (0.  8,  pp.  161-186);  and  7,  that  <bod  and  medicines 
mly  dilbr  inaamndi  aa  the  former  is  rimilar  Co  the  ele- 
mentary partioles  of  oar  fao^.  while  the  latter  are  opposed 
to  them  (0.  M).  49).  The  tfeatise  wt^  Mpinov, 
*  Do  Naturi  Hominis,*  was  first  edited  by  Valla  in  Latin. 
Lugd.  1 838,  ap.  Seb.  Orypbium ;  the  llrst  Greek  edition 
was  by  BUebodius,  Antwerp,  1868,  8vo.,ap.  Christ  Plantin ; 
the  next  was  by  Dr.  (afterwards  bishop)  Fell,  Oxon.,  1671, 
8vo. ;  the  last  and  most  complete  is  by  Hatthaei.  HaUa 
Magd.,  1802,  8V0.  There  u  an  Englioh  translation  by 
Oeorge  Wither,  Lond.»  1636,  12mo.,  and  a  Oennan  one  by 
Osterhammer,  Salsburg,  1819,  8Vo. 

NBMORHiBDUS.  Colonel  Hamilton  Smith's  name 
for  the  Chiral  antelopM.   [Antelopi,  vol.  ii.,  p.  89.1 

NEMO'S!  A.  a  genos  of  birds  establisbed  by  Vieillot,  and 
placed  by  Mr.  Swainson  in  the  subAimily  TimagriM  in  hia 
ArnUy  FriMgiUida   fTAirAORiif  x.] 

NBIfOURS.  [Ssifia  M  Makhi.] 

NBHHOURS.  DUKES  OP.  a  title  deriTed  from  a  town 
of  France  in  the  department  of  Seine  et  Mame.  It  was 
borne  first  by  a  branch  of  the  Armagnao  ftmily,  the  last  of 
whom,  Louis  d'ArmsfEnao,  duke  of  NCmours,  held  a  oem- 
mwad  in  the  arrny  of  Louis  XII.,  in  Italy,  against  the 
Spaniards  under  Oonsalo  of  Cordova,  and  was  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Cerignola  in  Apulia,  in  Afttil.  1803.  With  him 
ended  the  line  of  Armagnac,  which  was  descended  from 
Oaribert,  son  of  Glotarius  lU  who  died  aj>.  680.  The 
duchy  of  Nemours  was  then  bestowed  by  Louis  XII.  upon 
Gaston  da  Folx,  son  of  Mary,  the  sister  of  the  king. 
Oaston  foil,  at  twenty-three  years  of  age,  ift  the  battle  of 
Kavenna,  against  the  Spaniards  and  Italians,  in  1812.  The 
doehy  of  Nemours  was  afterwards  given  by  Francis  I.  to 
bia  undo  Philip  of  Sam,  In  1828,  in  wbm  line  it  eon- 
tintied  tin  1689;  when  Henry  of  Swey«  duke  ctf  Ntekoora, 
died,  the  last  male  deaoeodant  of  Philip.  Hia  widow 
Ifary  of  Orltena,  dangbtar  of  the  dnke  of  Longoeville, 
snrrtved  him  many  years.  She  inherited  in  1694,  from  her 
brother  the  Abb^  de  Longueville,  the  ootin^  of  Neufohltel, 
in  Switxerland,  and  died  in  1707:  with  her  ended  the  line 
of  OrMans  Longueville.  [Nkupchatsl.]  The  title  of  dnke 
<A  N^monra  is  now  borne  hf  the  seeond  son  of  the  {ffesent 
king  of  the  French,  Louis  Philippe. 

NBH  River.  [NoarnAUPTONsHiu.] 

NB'NNIUS.  or  NINNIUS,  a  monk  of  Bangor,  m 
Wales,  who  lived  in  the  first  part  of  the  ninth  century, 
according  to  sevenl  passages  of  his  own  work,  if  these 
paesaces  are  genuine.  Vossius  iD«  Hislorieis  LoHm*) 
mf»  that  be  Hvod  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventh  emtnry. 
but  he  aaaiam  no  authority  for  this  assartkm.  Nennius 
states  himself  to  have  been  a  Briton,  eud  not  a  Saxon,  and 
a  disciple  of  the  holy  bishop  Blbodds.  or  Blvodttg.  He 
WMt»«  faialMyef  Britain,  a^M  'BukgiuA  Umaaiim,*i 


wUeb.  be  aaya  at  tbe  beginoinf.  be  eampeidftOB  mH  ka 
eould  find ;  *  flom  A*  Bomaa  anaala  and  tbe  AnakUm  of 
tbe  Fatbacs.  aa  well  from  tba  writinga  of  the  Seats 
and  the  An^i,  and  from  the  timdiiions  of  our  anDeatam' 
The  history  begins  with,  a  fobulons  noealogy  of  Bmtns, 
grandson  of  dineaa,  wfao  rMoed  io  Britain.  TIse  «atbor 
afterwards  relates  l)ia  arrivaTof  the  Pieta  in  North  Britain, 
and  of  the  Seats  in  Irdand;  Mid  after  a  brief  and  confiiaad 
narrative  of  tlw  Reman  eonqtuat  and  empire  in  Britain, 
he  oomea  to  the  only  part  of  the  work  which  la  deserving  <rf 
some  attention,  namely,  tbe  Saxon  invasion  and  gradual 
su^ugatitm  of  tbe  country.  It  appears  that  Nenniua'i 
MS.  waa  eadly  mutilated  and  interpolated  bv  an  ignorant 
transcribci,  wno  sqpu  himself  *  Samusa,'  and '  a  diwiple  of 
Beubtfiut  PresbyUr/  and  who  aeknowladgea  that  be  left 
out  what  he  tboncht  vsdaii  bi  Neottioa**  werkt  aad  added 
what  ha  gatbared  from  oUmr  writan  eoaesmiog  tW  towns 
and  wonderi  of  Arltain.  See  and  ^m.  64  of  Neanii 
Banoboriensis  Sub^^m  BrHanmat  edileo  hf  C.  Bartram, 
and  published  together  with  '  Oildas'  and  *  Riohaid  An 
Monk  of  Westminster/  8vo.,  CopenhageD,  1787. 

NBOLOOY.  [RAtioiiALisif.) 

NE0WRI8,  a  group  of  artionlatod  Cocallinas  thus 
named  by  Lauouroux.  [FasmioaOAniA.] 

NEOMORPHA.  a  new  genna  of  birds,  establisbed  by 
Mr.  Gould  on  two  species  from  New  ZesJaad:  but  tbe  spe- 
cimens wauled  tbo  net  and  the  greater  part  or  tbe  wingi. 

Otntrie  Ckaraoltr.—BiU  longer  than  tbe  bead,  com- 
pressed at  the  rida%  arehedt  bomy,  sdid,  sharp  at  the  apex, 
with  a  dentield.  iVof/r^  epoa.  placed  in  tbe  aasal  fUirow ; 
oarlnd  mandibulm  mpMioru  in  pontem  tendeaia.  Tangm 
hard,  slendtt,  bristly  at  the  apex ;  angles  of  the  nrnth  with 

pendent  fle^y  earuncles.   Jringt  .  JM  ^  Tiiil 

aa  long  aa  dM  body.  Total  length  of  Um  lu|aat  apeues 
17}  inches.  (ZooL  Proe^  1836,  where  it  is  annonnoed  aa 
one  of  the  birds  from  which  drawings  bad  been  taken  for 
Mr.  Gould's  great  work  on  tbe  ftrds  of  Australia.)  We 
cannot  find  the  genus  either  in  tbe  1st  or  2nd  part,  and 
suppose  that  the  figure  is  advisedly  kept  baek.  in  tbe  nopethat 
Mr.  Gould  may  obUun  further  Informatfau  as  to  tbe  win^ 
and  feet,  before  his  return  from  New  2aalaBd  endAnatnba. 

NE'OPHRON.  [VtJLTtmiOA) 

NEOPHYTES  (fromaOreek  word  which  means  'newly 
planted')  is  the  appellation  given  to  the  converts  to  Christ- 
ianity who  have  Just  reeeived  baptism.  In  the  early  church 
the  Neophytes,  afrer  that  solemn  oeremouy.  wore  white  gar- 
menu  for  eight  days.  They  were  also  subjeet  te  a  atrict 
discipline  or  probation  for  a  much  longer  period.  The 
Jews,  Mussulmans,  or  Pagans,  who  are  oonvuied  to  Chris'^ 
ianity,  are  called  Neophytes  by  the  Catholic  miasionarieB. 
and  there  are  houses  at  Rome  and  other  places  for  their 
reeeption  and  instruction. 

NEO'TRAGUS,  Colonel  Hamiltcm  Smith's  mama  for 
the  Pygmy  Antelopes,  the  Otuvi  iAntikfe  fjfgmmd),  for 
instance.   [Antxlops,  vol.  ii.,  p.  83.] 

NBOTS,  ST.  [HuimHODONsHiac] 

NBOTTIA  is  a  name  given  to  a  tffown,  leafiest,  scaly 
plant,  found  in  woods  in  this  oountry,  growing  paraiitically 
on  the  roots  of  other  speeies.  It  belongs  to  the  natural 
order  Orcbidaceie,  and  flowers  in  May  and  June.  The 
only  speeies  is  the  Nidut  Avit,  or  bird's  nest,  so  called  from 
the  appearance  of  the  entangled  fleshy  fibres  of  tbe  root 
Some  modem  botanists  strangely  enough  apply  the  name 
of  Neot^  (itself  maaniog  litmrally  a  nest)  to  plants  having 
no  entai^ement  of  tbe  roots  that  can  justify  the  appellation, 
and  men  generally  oaUed  Spiiantbea:  bf  those  writeta  the 
true  bird*a  neat  is  called  iJstara  nidus  avis,  a  perversioa  of 
nomenclature  for  whiob  there  is  no  necessity,  and  which 
no  necessity  could  justify.  This  genus  gives  its  name  lo  a 
division  in  the  Orohidaoeous  order,  oatled  after  it  NtottUtBt 
composed  of  terrestrial  species,  especially  tdiaxaeterised  by 
the  anther  being  placed  at  the  baok  of  tbe  stigma,  neit 
vertically  upon  the  end  of  tbe  eolmun,  and  by  the  ptdlon 
being  puWerulenL 

NBPAUU  or  NEPAL,  a  country  m  Asia,  situataa 
almost  entirely  within  tbe  range  of  tbe  Himalaya  Moun- 
tains, between  26°  and  81''  N.  lat.  and  89°  and  88*  E.  long. 
It  extends  in  length  boat  west  to  east  480  railei,  and  from 
north  to  south,  on  an  avorage,  1 00  miles ;  its  sur&iaa  is  i^nt 
48,000  square  mile^  or  about  8000  mUes  lesa  than  that  of 
Bngland.  On  the  north  it  borders  on  Tibs!t.«n  tbe  wast  oc 
tbe  Bnglisb  provinoeof  Kumaon,oari]lMgmdy4.4>o  plain* 
of  the  Gai«i%  and  on  tt««vM'»kt£l£d^ib& 
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Swface,  Soil,  Ciimat0f  md  /Votfue^n*.— The'  Hima- 
Iftja  Moontaina  are  the  ii4tural  lK)und«ry  between  the  el*- 
TMed  table-landi  of  Central  Asia  aud  tiie  extenaive  low- 
land* oa  tlie  bsnka  of  the  Ouvei.  The  bifhett  put  of 
then  mountains  is  eonticnoiii  to  the  table-lwda:  towards 
the  plain  of  the  <3«iges  uiejr  slope  down  vitb  an  exceed- 
ingly broken  sur&ce.  The  high  mastee  of  the  range  ooeupjr 
the  surCue  of  Nepaul  along  its  northern  bounwy,  and  a 
yreat  portion  of  this  loftv  mountain  region  is  always  covered 
with  snow.  Among  the  elevated  peaks  are  the ^hestmoun- 
tains  on  the  glohe.  The  Dbawalaghiri,  or  Wnita  Moun> 
tain,  attains  in  its  highest  summit,  called  Ghosa  Cotee,  an 
elevation  of  2S.000  feet  above  the  sea-leveL  It  lies  between 
28°  3D'  and  89*  N.  lat^  and  Iwtween  82*  30'  and  BZ"  E. 
long.,  and  is  sepsrated  by  a  narrow  valley  from  Mount 
Swetagbar,  or  Whit*  Tower,  which  rises  to  36.2$1  &eL 
Farther  east,  between  85°  and  86'  B.  long,  and  iS"  and 
28°  30'  N.  lat,  extends  the  Dhayabung  ranges  in  which  the 
Gosaingtban  peak  rises  to  23.044  feet.  The  Salpv  range  is 
between  86*  and  87"  B.  long.,on  both  sides  of  S8*  N.  lat.; 
two  of  its  ranuBits  attain  more  than  24,000  Ibet.  Farther 
east  are  tbe  snow-capped  summits  of  the  Uirgu  range,  which 
have  not  yet  been  naasared.  In  the  mountains  extending 
westofPhawalagbiritotbeTri  Sula  Mountains  in  Kumaon, 
the  number  9f  snowy  peaks  is  likewise  greal;  and  extensive 
tracts  of  country  between  them  are  covered  with  snow  all 
the  year  round,  as  their  turfaoe  rises  above  the  line  of  per- 
petual congelation.  These  enormous  mountain  masses  are 
zhrrowed  by  a  comparatively  small  number  of  very  narrow 
vallfva,  a  circumstance  which  may  be  attributed  to  tb« 
small  quantity  of  suow  which  is  annually  dissolved.  Rain 
is  said  to  fall  on  the  mountains  only  in  winter,  and  even  then 
not  frequently  i  and  ihe  periodical  rains,  produced  by  the 
south-west  nensoon.  do  not  rise  to  the  elevation  of  the  great 
anow^iaasses :  probably  thw  do  not  aaoend  much  more  than 
8000  feet  1^  perpendicular  height.  Tet  during  their  pi«va* 
lenoe  the  lieated  vapours  which  rise  from  tbe  rain-drenched 
surfeee  of  Bengal  and  Bahar  dissolra  a  portion  of  tbe  snow, 
and  the  rivers  swdl  to  a  oertain  extent,  but  &t  leu  so  than 
in  countries  where  the  mountains  rise  with  a  more  gradual 
ascent.  The  narrow  valleys  are  cultivated  in  their  lower 
parts,  where  they  sink  down  to  about  6000  feet,  but  the 
upper  parts  are  only  inhabited  during  feur  months  of  the 
year  by  herdsmen,  who  find  posture  for  their  cattle  and 
sheep  on  the  lower  declivities  of  the  mountains.  They  have 
also  a  small  number  of  chowry-tailed  cattle  or  jacks-  In 
these  regions  tbe  Tibet  mmkiMotchiu  motchiferut.  Linn.) 
is  frMuont,  and  also  a  species  of  wild  sheep,  and  a  kind  of 
wild  dog.  The  antelope  Hodgaonii  occurs  north  of  the  Mirgu 
ranjte.  The  few  forests  contain,  in  addition  to  pine-trees 
and  birol^  two  new  species  of  juniper,  which  grow  to  tbe 
heiriit  of  laive  trees;  tbe  boaius  cttf  firom  them  are  aent 
to  Tibet  and  China. 

The  steep  descent  of  this  high  mountain  region  lies  about 
30  miles  south  of  the  northern  boundary-Uneof  Nepaul,  and 
south  of  the  steep  descent  extends  the  devated  region  which 
constitutes  the  most  fertile  and  beat  cultivated  pcMrtion  of 
NepauL  It  varies  between  30  and  40  mites  in  width*  and  its 
sou  them  boundary  is  formed  by  a  range  of  mountains  of  mode- 
rate heu;ht,  running  at  the  dUtance  of  15  or  20  miles  ftom 
the  lev^  plains  on  the  Ganges.  This  range,  which,  at  least  in 
a  peat  part  of  its  extent,  is  called  tbe  Lama  Dangra  Heun- 
tains,  may  attain  in  general  an  elevation  of  6000  or  7000 
feet  above  tbe  sea.  The  sut&ce  of  tbe  oountry  betwee^|| 
lama  Daogra  Mountains  and  the  Himala|ra  is  ben>« 
4000  and  ftOOO  feat  above  the  sea,  except  in  some  valleys, 
wbwe  it  a^peara  to  sink  eoDsidenbly  below  that  level  llie 
surfece  is  very  uneven  and  broken,  numerous  hills  and 
ridges  of  hills  rising  to  8000  or  4000  feet  above  their  base, 
and  occupying  by  far  the  f^eatest  portion  of  it.  In  the  nerth- 
ern  distrunts  these  ridges  run  moatly  north  and  south,  and 
are  connected  with  the  Himalaya ;  but  in  the  southern  tbey 
generally  extend  east  and  west,  {urallel  to  the  I^ma  Dan- 
gra range.  The  vaUejw  which  lie  between  these  rid^  are 
long,  but  generally  not  more  than  one  or  two  miles  wide :  in 
a  few  places  tbey  expand  into  plains  of  moderate  extent 
Agriculture  however  is  not  limited  to  them;  it  extends  oo 
the  declivities  of  the  bills  nearly  to  their  summits,  when 
Uiev  are  not  too  steep.  This  country  is  subject  to  &e  pe- 
riodieal  raina  of  tbe  monsoon,  which  last  longer  here  than 
in  Bengal;  and  to  thia  oiroumstanee  Sir  Francis  Hamilton 
aavibea  file  &ot  that  aoma  fruits,  as  peaches  and  grapes,  do 
not  DpcOk  vhilit  onagea  enne  to  t«  greatest  parwctioa. 


Pine-apples  are  only  grown  m  some  less  elevated  vallmk 
and  are  of  excellent  quality.  In  winter  the  more  elevatea 
summiu  of  the  hills  are  covered  with  snow,  and  froat  is 
usually  experienced.  We  know  only  the  mean  temperature 
of  the  spring.  At  Khatmandu  it  is  (4*  and  at  Cbitlong 
ft8*of  Fahrenbeit.  The  prineiaal  oUect  of  euMvatim  » 
riee.  to  which  grain  nearly  ona-nalf  of  the  oultnated  lands 
are  apprepriatod,  as  the  uoevenness  of  the  ground  allows 
irrigation  generally.  Besides  rice,  the  inhabitants  raise 
muse,  cotton,  several  binds  of  legumes,  wheat,  barley,  su- 
yar-eane,  and  two  species  of  madder.  The  pastures  are 
indifferent,  and  hence  the  number  of  cattle  and  buffaloes  is 
small.  Tbe  small  horses,  ike  Tangtmt,  are  noted  for  their 
hardihood  and  activity,  but  tbey  are  not  natives,  but  intro- 
duced from  Tibet,  and  it  is  said  that  tbey  degenerate  on  the 
south  of  the  Hinialaya  Mouniains.  Sheep  are  very  plenti- 
ful ;  in  winter  they  find  pasture  on  tbe  hills  of  this  country, 
and  in  summer  tbey  pass  to  the  declivities  of  the  Himala^ 
Mountains.  Tbc^  ue  of  a  large  aiie,  give  much  milk,  and 
have  a  fin*  wooL  This  region  also  contains  several  mebds 
in  abundance,  eH>ectally  Iron.  lead,  copper,  and  sine ;  the 
first  three  are  worked  rather  extensively.  Gold  is  found  in 
tbe  sand  of  some  rivns.  Tbe  mountainous  districts  which 
are  not  cultivated  are  covered  with  la^e  trees,  many  of 
whiob  are  yet  unknown  to  botanists ;  but  oak.  fir,  walnut; 
obesnut.  pnckly-palms.  birch,  and  others  also  are  frequently 
found  among  them.  Some  of  the  trees  which  are  yet  un- 
known furnish  excellent  wood  for  furniture. 

The  Lama  Dang^  range  does  not  extend  to  the  plains 
on  the  Ganges,  but  is  divided  from  them  by  a  hilly  tract 
about  15  mues  wide.  Tbe  bills  rise  to  a  considerable  beight 
near  tbe  range,  but  subside  as  they  approaeb  the  low  plain, 
until  they  entirely  disappear.  Some  (tf  the  valleys  between 
these  hills  are  wide  am  well  oullivated,  prodneing  the  com 
mcHj  grains  and  plants  of  Babar^  but  moat  of  them  are  nar- 
row, and  these,  as  well  as  the  bills,  are  covered  with  almost 
uninterrupted  forests,  consisting  principally  of  oaks,  of  the 
Shorea  robusta,  and  of  diflSsrent  kinds  of  laur^  bamboos, 
&0.  On  the  higher  hills  are  pines  and  diffwent  speoies  of 
mimosaiiB;  fromtne  juice  of  the  latter  great  quantities  of 
catechu  are  mad^  which  goes  to  Patna  and  Benares. 
Diese  woods  contain  numerous  parrots,  wbich  are  trained 
and  sent  to  Bengal.  The  climate  of  this  region  is  very  hot  * 
Hamilton  found  that  tbe  thermometer  rose  to  74°  at  the 
end  of  March. 

Nepaul  contains  a  small  portion  of  the  Gangetfc  plain, 
which  is  contiguous  to  tbe  billy  country.  It  is  a  portion 
of  the  Tarai,  or  swamp,  but  of  a  much  better  description  than 
that  which  lies  south  of  Bootan,  and  belongs  to  Bengal.  Tbe 
Nepalsse  Tarai  is  not  a  continuous  forest,  but  tbe  greater 
purt  of  it  is  covered  with  a  lon^  ooarse  grass,  which  at  cer- 
tain seaseits  is  destroyed  by  setting  fire  to  it,  and  the  herda 
of  cattle  pasture  on  the  new  grass  vnich  immediately  sprinj^s 
op.  Tbe  forests  cover  a  considerable  part  of  the  plain, 
though  in  levwal  places  they  have  been  destroyed,  and  the 
ground  cultivated.  Tbe  soil  produces  good  tobacco  and 
ootton.  As  it  is  w«tered  by  a  great  number  of  smsU  rivers 
which  rise  in  the  billy  tract  or  in  the  Lama  Dangra  range, 
and  die  soil  is  very  fwtile,  it  would  sustain  a  gr^st  popula- 
tion, but  for  iu  unbealthinesa.  From  the  beginning  of 
April  to  tbe  month  of  September,  tbe  inhabitants  are  ex- 
p(»ed  to  continual  diseases,  but  still  the  climate  is  more 
healthy  than  that  of  the  Tarai  of  Bengal,  and  the  country  ia 
more  populous.  Tbe  forests  contain  numerous  wild  animala. 
Tigers  aro*  mc^  but  the  elephant  and  the  rhinocena  are 
common;  also  hours,  deer,  jackals,  fexes,  and  barea. 

iZt'Mrr.--Meat  of  tbe  rivers  which  drain  the  monntabi- 
region  of  tbe  Himalaya  do  not  originate  on  the  highest  por- 
tion of  that  range,  but  beyond  it,  on  the  table-land  of  Tibet.' 
This  is  paiticularly  the  case  with  the  two  princiml  rivers 
which  drain  Nepaul.  tbe  Gunduc  and  the  Coosy.  The  Gun- 
due  is  formed  by  two  branches,  which  rise  ISO  miles  from 
one  another.  The  western  branch,  properly  called  Gunduc 
or  Salsgrani,  originates,  as  it  is  suppo^d,  not  &r  from  the 
banks  of  the  Sampoo  (Brahmapootra),  the  great  river  of 
Tibet.  It  flows  southwards,  and  after  enteringNepauI.  runs 
through  the  narrow  valley  which  separates  the  Dhawalag- 
biri  from  Mount  Bwetsgbar.  It  soon  leaves  the  high  moun- 
tains and  enters  a  tolerably  wide  valley.  At  Roigbat  It 
becomes  navigabK  ^utt  continues  to  be  so  until  it  braaka 
through  the  I^ma  Pangra  range,  whera  ita  course  is  inter- 
rupted by  some  rapida.  Soon  aRerwarda  i^ 
of  Bahar.  Tbe  eastern  brane^igilddi  tip  i 
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due  in  its  upper  ooane,  likewise  rises  on  the  table-land  of 
nbet,  and  in  its  soutfa-westera  coarse  surrounds  a  portion 
of  the  Dhajabnng  range.  Afterwards  it  runs  southward^ 
■ud  is  oalled  Itisul  Oflnga ;  it  then  mns  west-sovUi-wast, 
and  j«ns  the  Gundue  b^bre  it  breaks  tfarvugh  the  Lama 
Dangra  range.  It  does  not  appear  that  this  oranch  is  na- 
Tigaue,  Too  Coosjr  is  also  formed  by  two  Iwanches.  llie 
western  and  {viooipal  branch  rises  within  the  Himalaya 
Mountains,  in  the  valley  which  separates  the  DhayabunK 
range  from  the  Salpoo  Mountains,  and  runs  first  southward 
and  then  westward  under  the  name  of  Bhotiya  Coosy.  "Where 
it  turns  to  the  south-east  at  Dun^a,  it  becomes  navigable, 
and  is  called  San  Coosy.  It  runs  about  100  miles  to  the 
east  and  south-east,  until  it  breaks  through  the  Lama  Dan- 
gra range,  where  it  has  some  &lls  which  interrupt  naviga- 
tion. The  eastern  branch  of  the  Coosy  is  called  Arun  :  it 
rises  within  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  but  flows  first  north- 
wards and  enters  the  table-land  of  Tibet,  on  which  a  oon- 
uderable  part  of  its  coarse  is  said  to  lie,  until  it  turns  1^ 
d^rees  sonthwards  and  enters  Nepaul,  where  it  eontinues 
to  tbw  in  the  same  direction  to  its  janetion  with  the  San 
Coosy.   Its  current  is  too  rapid  for  n&vigation. 

Tomu^ — Nepaul  contains  several  considerable  towns, 
which  owe  their  origin  or  prosperi^  to  the  circumstance  of 
Ibis  country  being  the  prmcipal  thorouefafere  by  which 
the  table-luad  of  Tibet  «id  the  plains  of  the  Ganges  ex- 
change their  productions  or  su^[)ly  their  wants.  Other 
towns  owe  their  oruin  to  the  feruli^  of  the  country  which 
surrounds  them.  Tiua  is  particularly  the  case  with  those 
which  are  found  in  the  plain  called  Great  Nepaul. 
This  plain,  which  is  surrounaed  by  mountains  rising  firom 
3500  to  4000  feet  above  it,  is  only  about  twenty  miles 
long  and  sixteen  miles  wide,  and  yet  it  contains  three 
large  towns,  Khatmandu,  Lalita  Patau,  and  Bhatgon^,  and 
several  smaller  towns.  Khatmandu,  the  ^iresent  eapital  of 
Nepaul,  contains  4000  houses,  and,  as  it  is  said,  a  po- 
polation  of  48,000  or  40,000.  The  great  numbw  of 
temples  and  steepks,  built  in  the  style  of  Tibet,  gives  to 
the  city  a  considerable  d^tee  of  magnificence.  The  palace 
of  the  Ghorcali  princes  is  an  extensive  but  irrwular  build- 
ing. Lalita  Patau  is  said  to  be  still  larger,  and  to  contain 
M,000  houses.  Bhatgong,  the  third  roysd  residence,  is 
stated  to  contain  12,000  houses,  and  to  exceed  the  other  two 
in  the  magnificence  and  size  of  its  buildings.  It  is  the 
sdiool  of  teaming,  and  its  temples  contain  Targe  libraries 
in  Sanscrit  and  other  languages  relating  to  the  Buddhist 
literature.  The  plain  on  which  these  three  towns  are 
built  is  nearly  4800  fbet  above  the  sea-level  Kirkpatrick 
assigns  to  it  a  population  of  half  a  million,  which  Hamilton 
thinks  an  exaggeration,  but  he  admits  that  it  is  cultivated 
with  great  care  and  is  very  jpopulons. 

Noyaoote,  north-west  of  Kbatmandu,  on  a  high  hill,  near 
the  hanks  of  the  IMtnl  Oanga,  is  a  eonsideiable  pUo^ 
bwng  situated  on  themost  freqtiented  mountain-road  which 
iMtds  to  Tibet  along  an  affluent  of  the  IVisul  Ganga,  and  over 
the  mountain-pass  of  Kheru.  In  1792  theCtunese  army 
invaded  Nepaul  by  this  toad.  Bulung  Chaur,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Gunduo  Proper,  or  Salagrani,  is  a  large 
place  of  trade,  being  situated  on  another  much  frequented 
road  to  Tibet  In  western  districts  of  Nepaul  Is  Chee- 
nachin,  the  capital  of  Jemlah,or  Yumila,  built  in  a  plain, 
which  is  stated  to  be  not  inferusr  in  extent  to  that  of 
Khatmandu,  and  eaually  well  cultivated  and  populous ;  but 
its  elevation  above  tne  sea-level  is  greater,  and  the  sugar- 
cane does  not  succeed :  rioe,  maize,  and  wheat  ore  raised  in 
abnndanee.  The  town  is  very  luf;e^  but  not  iwularly 
built.  It  has  a  great  trade  in  Iwrsei^  sal^  muik,  and 
ehowzy-taiis. 

In  the  eastern  distriet  of  Nepani,  in  the  vide  and  welW 

cultivated  valley  of  the  river  San  Coosy,  are  several  con- 
siderable towns,  among  whicb  the  best-known  is  Calesi.  In 
the  valley  of  the  Aran  the  principal  trading  plaoe  is 
Tumlinf  Tar,  which  has  6000  inhabitants;  it  is  situated 
in  a  plain  six  miles  wide  and  nearly  eighteen  miles  long. 
Hatiya,  farther  north,  has  also  a  eonsiderBble  commerce 
with  Tibet 

/nAoM/oR^.— Several  tribes  inhabit  the  alpme  vallfcys  of 
Nepaul.  According  to  the  opinion  of  Sir  Francis  Hamilton, 
the  structure  of  Uieir  body  snows  that  they  belong  to  the 
Mongol  race,  tho^h  some  of  them,  on  aorount  of  their 
intermixture  with  Hindus,  rather  resemble  the  Malays,  who 
anm  to  form  a  link  between  the  CSiinese  and  Hindus, 
nw.best-known  of  these  tribes  an  the  Newai^  or  Nevari, 


who  innabit  the  plain  of  Khatmandu.  Tbey  have  attadied 
themselves  to  one  of  the  sects  of  Buddhism,  hut  have  in- 
troduced the  division  of  castes,  and  their  priests  do  not 
depend  on  the  lamas  of  Tibet  Hie  Newars  ue  mostly 
cultivators  of  the  sofl,  and  exerdse  many  arts  and  trades. 
They  m^  coarse  ootton-cHoth,  and  work  very  well  in  iron, 
copper,  and  brass,  and  are  jpartienlarty  ingenious  in  car- 
pentry. This  tribe,  as  well  as  some  others,  stfll  speak 
their  own  language,  which  is  quite  different  finm  those  of 
their  neighbours.  The  higher  region  of  the  Himalaya 
Mountains  is'occupied  by  the  Bhot,  the  same  nation  which 
inhabits  Tibet.  Tbeir  language  seems  to  be  diffused  over 
the  greater  part  of  the  table-land  of  Central  Asia,  and  tbey 
have  a  rich  literature,  which  hitherto  is  little  known  in 
Europe.  They  are  Buddhists,  and  chiefly  occupied  with 
their  herds  and  with  commerce.  The  majority  of  the 
population  south  of  the  high  mountain  are  either  Hindus, 
or  a  mixed  race,  the  oflbpring  of  the  Hindus,  and  native 
tribes.  They  are  edled  Parbatiya.  because  diey  speak  the 
Parbatiya  Basha,  a  dialect  of  the  Prakrit  Hue  language 
emtiniully  beoomes  more  and  more  prevalent,  and  in  some 
districts  it  has  already  destroyed  tbe  languages  of  the 
native  tribes.  It  is  spoken  by  the  reigning  fkmtly  and  their 
tribe,  the  Ghorkas.  The  Parbatiya  adhere  to  Brahmanisra, 
are  employed  by  the  Ghorkas  in  administration,  and  occupy 
themselves  with  the  culture  of  the  ground  and  commerce. 
'  Commeree.~Tbe  trade  with  Tibet  is  mostly  in  the  hands 
of  the  Bhot  vho  transport  their  goods  on  the  backs  of 
sheep  or  men  over  the  mountain  posses.  They  bring  from 
Tibet  to  Nepaul  sheep,  musk,  skins  of  the  musk-deer, 
chowry-tails,  quicksilver,  borax,  sal  ammoniac,  Chinese 
silk  stuffs,  paper,  drugs,  gold,  and  silver ;  and  they  carry 
back  rice,  wheat,  oil,  iron,  copper,  cotton-cloth,  catechu, 
jnniperboarda  (which  are  used  in  fine  cabinet-woik), 
pepper,  spices,  indigo,  tobaeeOk  otter-skins,  sugar,  and  some 
smaller  articles. 

Nepaul  exports  to  British  Lidia  elephanta*  teeth,  timber, 
hidesi  gingw,  catechu,  turmeric,  wax,  honey,  oranges, 
long  pepper,  ghee,  bastard  cinnamon,  large  cardamums 
ana  some  smaUer  articles.  It  exports  from  the  British  do- 
minions in  Bengal  cottons  and  muslins,  silks  of  various 
sorts!  raw  silk,  gold  and  silver,  laces,  carpets,  En^Uk 
cutlery,  saffron,  spices,  sandol-wood,  quicksilver,  cotton,  tin, 
zinc,  lead,  soap,  camphor,  tobacco,  pepper,  and  coraL 

HitUny. — In  former  times  this  country  seems  to  have 
been  divided  among  a  great  number  of  princes,  each  of 
whom  was  an  independent  sovereign  of  a  valley,  district,  or 
tribe.  In  the  middle  of  the  last  century  the  chief  of  one 
of  tluse  tribes,  the  Ghorkas,  Goorcas,  or  Ghorcalts,  begin 
to  extend  his  dominions  by  conquest  and  he  and  Us  suc- 
oessors  were  so  snecessftil,  that  in  less  than  half  a  oentury 
they  subjected  all  ^e  eovntries  situated  within  the  moun- 
tains between  Bootan  on  die  east  to  the  river  Sutlig  on  the 
WBs^  and  thffp  carried  non  than  once  their  arms  to  Teshoo 
Lundoo.  in  Tibet  In  1792  their  depredationa  on  that 
side  were  stopped  by  the  Chinese,  who  entered  Nepaul 
with  an  army  of  70,000  men,  and,  after  several  victories, 
advanoed  as  nr  as  Noyacote.  After  that  time  they  turned 
their  ambitious  views  towards  the  plains  of  the  Ganges,  and 
came  to  a  war  with  the  English  in  1814.  Tliougfa  the 
British  arms  in  the  beginning  wero  only  partially  successfril, 
the  Ghorkas,  by  the  peace  concluded  in  1816,  were  obliged 
to  cede  to  the  British  all  the  oounteies  situated  between  the 
Sutler)  and  the  Kali  rivers,  and  to  evacuate  the  territories 
of  the  Sikim  Raja.    Since  that  time  they  have  been  quiet 

(Kirkpatrick's^oeotOTtQ^JVimau/;  Sir  Francis  Hamilton's 
Aceount  qf  the  Kingdom  qf  Nepaul;  Hodgson's  '  Notices 
on  the  Luiguages,  liter^re^  and  Religion  of  tba  Baudd- 
has  in  Nenml  and  Bhot*  in  AnoHc  JRenareftet;  toI.  xvL) 

NEPENTHA'CE.S  are  ext^nous  pUnts  inhabititv  the 
damper  and  warmer  ports  of  Asia,  and  having,  in  the  place 
of  leaves,  large  hollow  bodies,  ftimished  with  a  lid,  and  con- 
taining water,  secreted  from  a  peculiar  dandular  apparatus 
with  which  they  are  lined.  These  booUes,  or  pitdiers,  as 
they  are  called,  appear  at  the  end  of  a  leofr  tendril-like  ex- 
pansion of  the  bark,  and  are  considered  to  oea  hollowstate 
of  the  apex  of  the  petiole  of  a  lea(  while  the  lid  that  closes 
them  is  regarded  as  the  blade.  Their  flowm  are  dicecious, 
green  tx  brown,  apetalous,  arranged  in  cylindrical  racemes, 
and  are  succeeded  by  a  capsular  fruit  filled  with  fine  fusi- 
form seeds,  which  look  like  very  smafl  sawdnst  They  are 
conadered  to  be  olosely  akin  to  Afflt^chia  aabpand  irith 
them  have  been  tBou^mkmhfV^^i^SWm  to  a 
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new  elasa  in  the  vegetable  kingdoin  called  Honu^na. 
''PrrcaooiNs.] 


NepeDtbU  diitiUatonA. 

1,  »  male  Bamm  2,  afanwls  flowar;  3,  k  vertittlMctioa  of  the  ript  cmpnlti 
^  a  vertlol  lectioi)  or  m,  lead  Jtrj  much  magniOad ;  6,  tha  teed*. 

NEPER.  [Napier.] 

NEPHELINE.  Sommte.  Thia  mineral  occun  in  a^ 
tacbed  beiigonal  priBma.  Primary  form  a  rbomboid.  In- 
dications of  cleavage  parallel  to  the  planes  of  tbe  prism. 
Fmcture  conchoidal,  afaining.  Hardneas,  acratches  elass. 
Colour  wbite ;  atreak  tbe  same.  Luatre  vitreoua.  Irana- 
parent,  translucent.   Specific  gravity  2-360. 

When  a  transparent  fragment  is  put  into  cold  nitric  acid 
it  becomes  cloudy,  and  afterwards  gelatiniies.  Before  tbe 
blov-pipe  tbe  edges  are  rounded ;  with  borax  it  stovly  melts 
into  a  colourless  transparent  glass. 

Occurs  on  Monte  Somma,  Vesuvius ;  and  in  the  lava  of 
Capo  di  Bore  near  Rome. 

Analysis  by  Arfwedson,  from  Vesuvius :— Silica,  44*11 ; 
Alumina.  33*73  ;  Soda,  20'46. 

NEPHRITE.  Jade;  Axe  Stone.  Occurs  in  masses. 
Structure  compact.  Fracture  coarse,  splintery.  Hardness 
7-0.  Very  tougb.  Colour  dark-green  and  green  of  otfaer 
•hades.  Tranalucent  on  the  edges.  Specific  gravity  2 '  9  to 
3.  Before  tbe  blow-pipe,  whitens  but  does  not  ^se,  but 
irith  borax  fimns  a  transparent  glass. 

Analysis  by  Kiistner:— Silica,  50*SO;  Alumina,  10*00; 
Magnesia,  31 '00;  Oxide  of  iron,  5*50;  Oxide  of  chromium, 
0-05;  Water.  2  75, 

NEPHRl^S.   [KiDNBTS.  DisKASBs  or.] 

NEPHROPS.   flioMAiKis,  vol.  xu.,  p.  274.] 

NEPOS,  CORNE  LIUS,  a  native  of  Hoatilia  (now  Os- 
tiglia)  on  the  Po,  was  a  Roman  writer  and  a  friend  of  Cicero, 
who  speaks  of  Nepos  in  several  of  his  Letteta  (Epiat.  ad 
Attie^  xvi.  5  and  14).  Hacrobius  (Saturn.,  xii  I  >  quotes  the 
second  book  of  Cicero's  Epistles  to  Cornelius  Nepos,  which 
have  not  oome  down  to  us.  Lactantius  mentions  Nepos's 
Letters  to  Cicero,  and  Aulus  Gellius  (xv.  28)  speaks  of 
Nepos's  '  life  of  Cicero.'  Catullus  dedicated  his  poems  to 
him.  Nepos  however  was  most  intimate  with  Poraponius 
Attious,  whom  he  survived  a  few  years,  and  whose  life  he 
vrote.  He  also  wrote  a  short  notice  of  Cato  the  Censor,  in 
P.  C.  No.  995., 


vriiich  be  says  that,  at  the  particular  request  of  T.  Pompo- 
nius  Atticus,  he  had  written  a  more  extended  biography  of 
Cato,  which  however  has  been  lost  According  to  the  old 
scholiasts,  the  Uves  of  Atticus  and  Cato  formed  part  of  a 
larger  work  of  Nepos, '  De  Historicis  Latinis.*  In  a  pas- 
sage in  the  Life  of  Dion,  in  tbe '  Vitse  Imperatorum,*  attri- 
buted to  Nepos,  the  author  mentions  a  work  which  he  had 
written  'on  the  Greek  historians.*  and  the  grammarian 
CharisiUB  (Irutit.  Grammat.,  lib.  i.)  quotes  a  sentence  of  the 
sixteenth  book  *  Illusjirium  Virorum '  of  Cornelius  Nepos. 

The  work  styled  *  Vitse  Imperatorum,*  which  is  put  into 
most  pchoolboya*  hands,  not  being  mentioned  by  any  antiont 
writer,  was  for  a  long  time  attributed  to  ifimilius  Probus, 
who  lived  in  the  fourth  century,  and  who  in  the  MS8. 
appears -as  having  presented  a  copy  of  the  book  to  the  em- 
peror Theodoatus  I.,  and  prefixed  to  it  aome  verses  in  which 
he  seems  to  claim  the  autborsbip.  Accordingly  the  earlie. 
editions  of  tbe  '  Vitee  Imperatorum,'  tbe  first  by  Janson, 
1471,  that  of  1506.  and  others,  were  entitled  '  Probi^milii 
Excellentium  Imperatorum  Vits.'  But  aflerwards  the 
critics  began  to  quwtion  the  claims  of  Probus  to  the  author- 
ship of  the  work.  The  style  and  especially  the  sentiments 
of  the  lives  certainly  appear  not  suited  to  a  writer  of  the 
age  of  Tbeodosius,  such  as  tbe  maoifeat  disapprobation  of  a 
monarchical  government,  which  is  exhibited  in  many  pas- 
iiages,  among  others  in  the  lives  of  Timoleon  (1.  3)  and 
Dion  (ix.  5).  It  is  remarkable  that  the  author  in  bis  preface 
addresses  tbe  work  to  Atticus ;  and  yet  at  the  end  of  tbe  last 
life,  that  of  Hannibal,  when  speaking  of  the  uncertainty  about 
the  date  of  that  great  commander's  death,  be  says  that  'Atti- 
cus, in  his"  Annals,"  had  left  it  written  ('scriptumreliquit') 
that  Hannibal  died  under  tbe  consulship  of  M.  C.  Marcellus 
and  Q.  F.Labeo ;'  speaking  thus  of  Atticua  as  of  a  person  dead. 
After  tbe  first  editions  of  the '  Vitas  Imperatorum  *  were  pub- 
lished, Petrua  Cornerus  found  in  an  old  MS.  containing  the 
letters  of  Cicero  to  Atticus,  the  life  of  Atticus  and  the  short 
notice  of  Cato  the  Censor  above  mentioned.  These  two  bio- 
graphies were  published  together  with  the  '  Vitie  Impera- 
torum,' and  the  whole  under  tbe  name  of  ^milius  Probus, 
contrary  to  all  evidence,  as  the  author  of  those  two  hiognr 
pfaies  speaks  of  Atticus  as  a  personal  uquaintance.  At 
last  Lambini,  in  the  commentary  to  his  edition  of  the 
'  Imperatorum  Vitse,'  1568.  asserted  the  claims  of  Nepos  as 
author  of  the  whole.  But  several  solecisms  and  barbarisms 
which  occur  in  tbe  *  Vits '  appearing  to  invalidate  lAmbini's 
supposition,  as  not  being  likdy  to  occur  in  a  writer  of  tbe 
Augustan  age.  Berth  and  some  other  critics  have  supposed 
that  Probna  abridged  tbe  original  work  of  Nepos  in  the 
same  manner  as  Justin  has  epitomiaed  the  history  of  Trogus 
Pompeius.  Vosaius  however  (De  Hiatoricie  Latinis,  i.  14), 
Funccius  (De  Virili  atate  linguee  Latina,  part  II,  ch.  14, 
$  38),  and  others,  maintain  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
'  Vite  Imperatorum '  which  could  not  have  been  written  by 
tbe  Cornelius  Nepos  of  tbe  Augustan  age,  and  that  neither 
Probus  nor  any  writer  of  the  Theodosian  age  could  have 
written  in  so  pure  a  Roman  style.  Tzscbucke'a  Proemium 
to  hi*  edition  of  Nepos,  Gottingen,  1804 ;  Scboell, '  Abr6g^ 
de  I'Histoire  de  laLttt^rature  Romaine;'  and  Dunlop.' His- 
tory of  Roman  literature,'  may  be  consulted  as  to  this  con- 
troversy. It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  in  some  of  tbe  old 
MSS.  of  the  '  Vitffi  Imperattwum,*  which  furnished  the  text 
of  the  earlier  editions,  there  is  written  at  the  end, '  Com- 
pletum  est  opus^milii  Probi,  Comelii  Nepotis,*  as  if  the 
copyist  had  been  in  doubt  as  to  the  real  author.  (Lam- 
bini. Commentariiu.) 

■  Tbe  *  Vitee  Imperatorum '  are  abort  biographies  of  twenty 
Greek  commanders,  and  of  two  Carthaginian,  Hamilcar 
Bareas  and  Hannibal.  From  a  passage  at  tbe  end  of  the 
last  it  appears  that  the  author  mtended  to  write  also  the 
lives  of  ue  great  Roman  commanders,  *  that  their  exploitH 
might  be  compared  with  those  of  tbe  Gireek.  in  order  to 
judge  which  were  the  greatesL*  These  lives  of  the  Roman 
commanders,  if'  ever  written,  have  not  come  down  to 
us,  but  it  seems  that  some  of  them  at  least  were  written, 
and,  it  would  appear,  by  Nepos,  as  Plutarch  quotes  tbe 
authority  of  Nepos  for  facts  concerning  tbe  livts  of 
Marcellus  and  Lucullus.  The  *  Vitas  Imperatorum,*  be- 
sides tbe  faults  in  language  which  are  pointed  out  by 
Tzschucke  in  his  proemium  and  in  the  commentary  which 
follows  the  text,  contain  many  erroneous  statements  of 
facts,  such  as  mistaking  Miltiades,  the  aon  of  Cypselua, 
for  the  great  Miltiadea,  vae  son  of  Cimon,  confounding  tbe 
battle  of  Mycole  with  that  of  the  Eurymedon,  and  others 
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wbieh  are  noticed  by  Tiichudu  and  Soboell.  The  aothof 
bowever  gives  many  details  of  private  life  and  mannefs, 
which  are  curious,  as  la  the  life  <^  Bpaminondaa.  The 
sentimeata  expressed  by  the  author  of  the  'Vit«*  are 
eenerouB  and  virtuous,  though  often  puerile  and  trifling. 
The  sketch  of  the  character  of  Alcibiades  has  been  admired 
for  its  gitepfaic  touches ;  but  tbe  life  of  Pomponius  Aitieus 
is  much  better  both  for  the  matter  and  manner  than  any  of 
dM  rest,  and,  amuHigh  too  panegyrieal.  gives  m  lively  ds- 
Boription  of  his  oharaoter.  [ATTicnsJ  It  haa  been  tni»- 
Iftted  into  English  by  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  1677,  and  by  the 
Rev.  B.  Beiwiok,  1813. 

The  editkms  of  the  '  Vits  Imperatorum*  are  nuDwrous: 
those  of  Longolius,  1M3;  LambinuH,  1569;  Bosius,  Ui7; 
VanStaveren,  1734,  1773 ;  Tzschueke,  1604;  Harles,  1808  ; 
FiseheM806:  and  lastly,  Breroe,  1627,  are  reckoned  the  best. 

NEPOS,  FLA'VIUS  JU'LIUS,  was  the  nephew  of  the 
patrician  Marcellinus,  who,  in  tbe  confusion  into  which  the 
affairs  of  the  Western  Empire  bad  Mien  after  the  death  of 
Maiorianus,  a.d.  460,  made  himself  independent  soverragn 
of  Dalmatia,  was  acknowledged  as  sucH  by  Leo  I.,  empenv 
of  the  East,  and  was  afterwards  killed  in  Sicily  in  an  expe- 
dition against  the  Vandals.  Leo,  having  given  his  nieoe  in 
marriage  to  Nepos,  named  him  emperor  of  the  West,  a-d. 
473t  after  tbe  death  of  01;|rbrius.  But  a  eetiain  Olyeerius, 
supported  by  tbe  Bui^ndiaa  and  other  barbarian  auxilia- 
ries who  were  then  taa  real  mastan  of  Italy,  had  already 
bawn  proelaimed  emperor  at  Ravenna.  Nepos  aafled  from 
Onutantinoplo  with  some  troops  in  474,  and  landing  at 
Oslia,  aurprised  Glycerins  in  Rome,  made  him  prisoner, 
and,  having  stripped  him  of  thj  imperial  garments,  caused 
him  to  be  ordamed  bishop  of  Stdona  in  Dalmatia,  whieh 
was  considered  as  a  kind  of  exile.  Nepos  made  peaoa  wi^ 
Eurie,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  by  ceding  to  him  the  provinces 
of  Oaul  wh  ich  lay  west  of  the  Rhone.  But  soon  after,  a.d. 
475,  Orestes,  a  native  of  Pannonia,  who  had  long  served  in 
the  Roman  armies,  revolted  against  Nepos,  and  marehed 
upon  Ravenna,  when  the  emperor,  unable  to  oppose  him, 
fled  across  the  sea  to  Dalmatia,  over  whieh  province  be 
seems  to  have  retained  his  authority,  with  tbe  title  of  Au- 
gustus ;  whilst  Orestes  had  his  own  iofiint  son  Romulus  pro- 
claimed emperor  of  tbe  West  Nepos  applied  in  vain  to 
Zeno,  emperor  of  the  Baat,  toasaist  him  in  reeovaring  [tnly. 
In  the  ^ar  480  be  wu  mnrdend  at  Balona  oy  two 
ofitoers  of  bis  court,  upon  which  Odoicer.  who  then  ruled 
over  Italy,  passed  over  into  Dalmatia  and  oonquwed  that 
province.  Nepos  is  said  to  have  been  a  good  and  amiable 
iHit  weak  man,  and  unfit  for  the  timet.  Bidonius  Apotli- 
narts  praiaea  him  for  the  excellent  ehoice  which  be  made 
f  those  whom  he  employed  under  him. 

NEPTifiA,a  genus  of  aleyoniform  Zoophyta,  established 
by  Blainville. 

NEPTU'NUS.  or  NEPTUMNUS,  a  Roman  divinity, 
whose  attributes  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  the  Greek 
Poseidon  (UomS^vi.  Poseidon  was  the  son  of  Kronus  and 
Rhea,  and  the  brother  of  Jupiter  and  Juno,  and  appears  to 
have  been  one  of  tbe  antient  dinnities  of  Greece ;  although, 
aeeordittg  to  Herodotni  <iL  SO),  he  was  not  o^nally  a 
Qreek  deity,  but  was  importad  Aem  libya.  Poseidon  was 
the  god  of  tlie  water  in  general,  of  the  sea,  the  rivers,  and 
the  fountains ;  but  he  was  more  putieularly  regarded  as 
the  ^oA  of  tlw  sea,  which  he  acquired  as  his  ahan  in  the 
division  of  the  dominions  of  his  nther  bonus.  His  wifo 
was  Ampbitrite.  and  their  son  IViton. 

Poseidon  is  said  to  have  produced  the  horse  in  his  eontest 
with  Athena  (Minerva)  for  the  right  of  naming  the  city  of 
Athens ;  by  whieh  myA  we  are  to  understand,  according  to 
the  interpretation  of  some  writers,  that  the  horse  was  im- 
ported into  Greece  by  sea.  But  this  explanation  is  fcr 
mm  satisfoctory.  It  is  diAeult  to  give  a  reason  for  the 
connection  of  Neptune  with  the  horse ;  but  it  is  evident 
from  several  passages  in  the  Greek  writers  that  be  wa*  re- 
garded as  a  kind  of  equestrian  deity,  as  wdl  as  tbe  god  of 
the  sea.  (Aristoph.,  KnigMt,  L  449.)  Poseidon  had  a 
magnificent  palue  beneath  tbe  aea  at  Ag»  (B^  xiiL  20). 
The  animals  oflbred  to  him  in  saerifioe  were  uaually  blaek 
bulls,  rams,  and  boir  ]>igs.  v 

Poseidon  was  not  originally  a  god  of  the  Dorio  laea.  He 
was  principally  worshiped  by  the  lonians,  who  wwe  in 
moat  places  a  mwitime  people.  In  those  0(h^  oitiM 
however  which  had  ac<|[uind  a  love  for  fonisn  tmamot, 
we  find  that  the  worship  of  Poeaidoa  prevailed  axtan^vely ; 
aaftar  inftanM,at^nnatuin,  vbaBea  il  waa  eairiadla 


tum;  at  Cyrene,  in  Aglna,  and  raon  partioularly  on  thi 
Corinthian  isthmus,  and  at  Troezen,  from  which  plaaa  tbe 
worship  of  this  god  was  transmitted  to  Posidonia  in  Italy. 
(Miiller's  Zhrians,  vol.  i.,  p.  417,  418,  tr.) 

The  etymology  of  tbe  names  Poseidon  sbd  Neptunus  is 
doubtftiL  Poseidon  is  written  in  Doric  Greek,  Potei- 
dan  (JloTnBav),  of  which  we  have  another  example  in  the 
name  of  Potidsa,  written  Petaidaia  {Horuiaia)  in  the 
inscription,  now  in  the  Britfib  Uuseum,  on  tboae  Athe- 
nians who  (Ul  before  this  eUy.  The  name,  aceordtng 
to  soma  writer^  contains  tho  same  root,  in  the  first 
syllable,  as  we  find  in  awrie  *nd  irora^.  Neptunus  ii 
derived  by  Cicero  from  nonifo  (Nat.  Deor.,  ii.  26) ;  and  by 
Varro  from  nuphtt  because  this  god  covers  (otmvbil)  the 
earth  with  ^e  sea  (D^  Ling.'LtU.,  iv.  1 0) ;  but  neither  of  these 
derivations  has  the  least  smiw  of  probalriUty.  We  may  com- 
pare the  form  of  the  word  Nept-unus  or  -umnns,  with  Port- 
umniu^  Vert-umnus,  and  the  word  al-umnus;  bnt  the 
meaning  or  origin  of  the  root  ffept  or  H«p  seema  unewtain. 
It  mav  perhaps  be  conneoted  with  the  sane  root  aa  ia  con- 
tained in  the  Greek  Wir-fw. 

The  statues  of  Neptune  resembled  in  many  re «p eats  those 
of  Jupiter;  but  the  figure  of  tbe  former  was  mote  angular, 
and  thara  was  leas  or  repose  and  thoughtftilnaw  in  the 
eountenanoe.  T^e  Greek  sculpton  gave  a  aertain  degree 
of  rewbnaas  to  the  slatuea  of  Neptune,  which  vppmn  to 
have  been  regarded  as  appropriate  to  the  god  of  wo  oeean. 
His  hair  waa  osuaUy  somawhat  in  disorder,  and  the  whole 
of  bis  flgiuo  waa  tepreswted  aa  exeeediiqily  powwfiil  and 
muscular.  Hence  the  '  chest  of  Poaeidon*  (rr^mr  noau- 
iimvoc,  11^  V.  479)  ia  tbo  poetto  expression  for  this  ebarac* 
teristio  of  tbe  deity,  whieh  is  illustrated  by  the  noble  frag- 
ment from  the  pe^ment  of  the  Partheoen  in  the  British 
Museum.  {British  Muteum,  *  Blgin  Marbles,'  voL  ii,  p.  26.) 
His  right  hand  held  the  trident;  and  be  was  iWHaliy  eur- 


roundw  b^  dolphins  and  other  marine  olyoota.  <|lnll«'s 
ArdiSotogie  der  Kuntt,  p.  453.) 
NERAC.  [Lot  BT  aABOMMi.] 
NERBUDDA.   {Hiitovstjln,  vol.  xii.,  p.  111.1 
NEREIDS  <Nq()i)t;((),  nymphs  of  the  sea,  wo  tfco  daugh- 
ters of  Nereus  and  Doria.   Nereus  waa  the  eldoat  am  of 
Pontus  and  the  Earth  (Hesbd,  T^ecg^  333) ;  and  Doris 
was  one  (tf  the  daughten  of  Oeeanus.  The  Nereids  are 
said  by  most  antient  writers  to  have  be«i  fifty  in  number, 
but  Propertius  makes  them  a  hundred  (iii.  5.  33).  The 
most  celebrated  of  them  were  Ampbitrite,  the  wife  of 
Poseidon;  Thetis,  the  mother  of  Aehillcs;  Galatea,  Date,  fcc 
The  wotahip  of  the  Nerei^  waa  ganerallyconnected.  as 
might  be  supposed,  with  that  ef  Pos«don.   Tbtu  they  were 
worshiped  in  Corinth,  where  Poseidon  was  held  in  aspseial 
honour,  and  in  other  parts  of  Greece.   (Pans.,  ii.  1,  f  7,  S : 
eompare  iii.      (  5 ;  v.  19,  f  3.)    The  Nereids  were  origi- 
nally represented  as  beMitiftil  nympha  [NvHras];  but 
they  were  afterwards  described  as  beings  with  green  hair, 
and  with  the  lower  part  of  thur  body  like  that  of  a  fish. 
(Plin.,  Mial.  Nat^  ix.  4.) 
NE'REIS  (Zoology),  Cuviar'a  name  foe  a  gnna  ef  Dor- 
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dniMbktBAiiiulid%«oiBtoralieadiiigtihe|W  of 
8*vigDT.  TeotaelM  mbU  id  Bombw  m  attMbad  to  ttw 
udesofthBUstof  th«tand;  «  UtU*  »«•  tewavd  u»  tvo 

other  biaztioulated  one%  uid  between  then  two  limple  onee  t 
they  have  only  ooe  peir  of  jawt  iu  their  ^boaeU  (tfonpe). 
The  hraoohia  only  fam  uaaXl  laiuuUB  ou  whioh  i  art-wirk 
of  Teswls  ereepB :  there  am  beaidea  two  taberolee  te  each  of 
their  feet,  two  banchee  of  filaments, »  wtbm  above,  and 
one  below. 

Lamarck  states  that  the  antenna  <A  the  Nenids  are  in 
general  short.  The  ayei^  whra  distinet,  be  says,  are  four  in 
number.  The  probosais  is  large,  open  at  its  extremity,  and 
often  furnished  with  salient  points  or  small  tentaeles.  Imt 
maiok  divides  ihm  into  six  genera,  via,:  Lyooru,  Nephtyt, 
QtymrOt  Uetion*,  Ph^Uodan,  and  SylUt,  principally  on  the 
ground  of  the  pnaenoe  m-  absenoe  of  jaws  and  Um  raodiA* 
cations  of  the  antenuie.  To  these  he  adds  Mo. 

Qtograpkieal  OuMbuHoiL—'aM  Ntteida  ve  videly 
spread,  and  some  of  the  speeies  are  found  in  most  sees. 
Some  are  fbund  on  our  own  oouti. 

NBRI.  FlUFFO  DB*.  bom  hi  Ul  &,  of  a  noble  Floren- 
tine finni^,  after  studying  in  his  native  country,  proceeded 
to  Rome,  where  he  fixed  hi*  residenee.   Naturally  of  warm 
feeling  and  benevolent  dispoaition,  he  turned  his  whole 
attentum  to  the  relief  of  the  poor,  the  instruction  of  ohildren« 
and  the  reclaiming  of  vioioos  persons.    In  the  pursuit  of 
theqe  objeots  he  displayed  a  sincerity  and  a  sioffle-hearted- 
nsss  whieh  exposed  him  to  the  sneers  aiid  uie  slanders 
of  the  wwldly,  the  prudidi,  and  the  sticklers  for  outward 
deeoruo.   The  partioulars  of  his  life,  aome  of  whioh  are 
very  enrious,  have  been  fully  narrated  by  his  biographers 
Bacoi  and  (}allonlo«    He  rounded  m  asylum  fat  pomr 
and  mtk  strangers,  and  odier  houselesa  or  helpless  pex^ 
sons,  in  whioh  th^  wen  shdloed  until  they  wtn  able 
to  return  to  their  home.   Having  taken  holy  orders,  he 
associated  with  himself  several  nous  ftiends,  amoi^;  whom 
was  BaroniuB,  afterwards  a  cardinal.   Tbeyperfbrmed  spi- 
ritual exereises  together,  and  instructed  the  poor,  and  espe- 
cially youths,  in  the  streets,  at  the  doors  of  the  ehurehea,  and 
in  tfae  market>plBces.   He  attended  the  sick  and  the  dying, 
Tistted  the  prisoners,  and  pleaded  in  the  courts  of  justice 
for  the  oppressed.   Neri  was  not  gloomy  or  morose ;  his 
piety  was  not  repulsive :  be  conversed  fmly  with  all  kinds 
of  people;  and  being  aman  of  eduoationand  general  infu^ 
mation,  he  entered  into  the  spirit  of  their  respective  pursuits, 
and  joined  in  their  harmless  mirth,  whilst  he  checked  any 
eateess  or  vimous  tendency.    He  was  the  fbunder  of  the 
oratorioB.  or  sacred  musiesl  entertainments,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  attnet  the  youth  and  wean  uiem  ftom  the 
puUie  theatoee  and  their  temptations.  At  flnt  the  oratorios 
were  hymns  whioh  were  sung  after  the  sermoU)  accom- 
panied by  mosie.    Afterwards  dramas  were  introdueed, 
founded  upon  scriptural  subjects,  and  some  of  thett  were 
written  by  distinguished  writers,  such  as  Zeno  and  Metas- 
tasio,  and  the  parts  went  sung  like  those  of  an  opera,  with 
this  difference,  that  there  was  no  acting  or  stage,  the  singers 
being  stationed  in  a  gallery  of  the  chapel.  The  ch^l 
being  called  in  Italian  'Oratorio,*  that  is,  a  place  of  prayers, 
g^ave  its  name  to  the  performance ;  and  the  congregation 
or  order  constituted  by  Neri  took  the  name  of '  Fathers  of 
the  Oratny.*   But  Neri,  more  prudent  in  this  than  other 
founders  of  monastic  orders,  did  not  bind  the  members  of 
his  con^gation  by  perpetual  vows :  he  said  that  the  spirit 
of  dtanty  should  be  the  only  common  bcmd.  The  mstitu- 
tion  was  approved  of  by  Gregory  Xm.  in  1975,  and  It  soon 
spread  over  Italy,  Fraiute,  and  other  couutries.  I^e  om- 
g:regation  '  de  1  Oratoire '  has  prodaoed  many  distinguished 
men,  Baronius  and  Massillon  among  others.  Study,  pleach- 
ing, and  the  education  of  youth  are  the  chief  occupations  of' 
its  members.    Their  handsome  church  at  Rome,  Santa 
Maria  in  Vallicella,  has  a  good  library,  and  the  oratorios 
continue  to  be  performed  in  a  chapel  devoted  to  the  purpose. 
Neri,  after  resigning  the  generalabip  of  his  congregation  to 
his  disciple  Baronius,  died  in  1595.   He  was  canonised  by 
Gregwy  aV.    Some  of  his  letters,  and  his  '  Ricordi,*  or 
advice  to  youtb,  have  been  published,  as  well  as  two  sonnets 
out  of  many  which  he  composed.    He  was  an  amiable, 
virtuous,  ana  religious  man,  and  his  example  had  a  great 
influence  on  the  olerity  of  Rome. 

NERI.  FOMPB'O,  was  born  at  Florence  in  1707.  After 
studyii^  in  the  university  of  Fisa,  he  was  made  professor 
of  law  in  that  institution.  He  was  afterwards  appomted  by 
Francis  of  Lorraine,  the  new  grand-duke  of  Tuicany,  tecre- 


tarr  tftliiteoraeiL  la  1749  Ibria  lluiesa  called  him  te 
Milan  and  made  him  president  of  the  *  Giunta  di  Gensi- 
nwBto,*  or  eonmission  for  the  valuation  of  aU  the  landed 
property  in  Lombardy.  Tbu  undertaking  was  effected, 
ana  the  tax  was  laid  equally  upon  all  knd^  property :  the 
new  '  Cadastre'  or  register,  was  published  in  1759.  The 
communal  administration  was  at  the  same  time  reor^nised. 
This  example  was  followed  by  several  Italian  and  other 
governments^  The  empress  also  oommissiooed  Neritoconfer 
with  the  Sardinian  minister  for  a  concordat  concerning  the 
currency  of  both  states.  It  was  in  consequence  of  this 
commission  *that  Neii  wrote  and  published  his  book  on 
currency,  *  Osservaxioni  sot^ra  il  Prezzo  Legale  delleMonete,' 
1 761.  In  1 758  Neri,  being  recalled  to  Florence,  was  named 
one  of  the  counsellors  of  the  regency  during  the  minority 
of  Leowdd.  He  died  at  Florence  iu  1776.  Besides  the 
work  above  mentioned,  he  wrote  other  treatises  on  political 
eeoDomy,  on  taxation,  on  the  municipal  laws  in  Tuscany, 
and  on  the  former  contrasted  with  the  actual  condition  of 
the  nobility  in  that  oonntry.  Neri  ranks  among  tfae  first 
Italian  economists  of  the  eighteenth  century,  with  Carlt, 
Verri,  Genovesi,  snd  otbos. 

NERITA.  [Teochoidka.] 

NERmD^.  [Teocboidka.] 

NERITI'NA.  ftBOCHOIDBA.] 

NERITOPSIS.  fTsocHOiDSA.] 

NERO,  CLAU'DIUS  C^SAR,  the  sixth  of  the  Roman 
emperors,  was  born  at  Antium  in  LaKum,  in  the  latter  end 
of  AJ>.  37,  nine  months  after  the  death  of  Tiberius  (Suet. 
Nero,  c  6).  He  was  the  son  of  Domitius  Ahenobarhus  and 
Agrippina,tbft  daughter  of  Germanicus,  and  was  originally 
named  Luuua  Domitius.  After  the  death  of  Domitius  and 
(tf  a  seoond  husband,  CrispusFassienus,Agrippina  married 
her  uude  the  emperor  Claudius,  who  gave  bis  daughter 
Octavia  in.  marriage  to  her  son  Lmdu^  and  subsequently 
adopted  him  with  the  formal  sanction  of  a  Lex  Curiata. 
(Tacit.,  Arm^  xii.  26.) 

The  education  of  Nero  was  carefully  attended  to  in  his 
youth.  He  was  placed  under  the  care  of  the  philosopher 
Seneca,  and  he  appears  to  have  applied  himself  with  con- 
siderable perseverance  to  study.  He  is  said  to  have  made 
great  prepress  in  the  Greek  language ;  of  which  he  ex- 
Hibited  a  specimen  in  bis  sixteenth  year  by  pleading  in  tliat 
tongue  the  rights  or  privileges  of  the  Rhodians  and  of 
tho  inhabitants  of  Ilium.  (Suet,  Nm-o,  c.  7;  Tac,  Jm.i 
xii.  58.) 

On  the  death  of  Claudius,  i..d.  54,  Nero  succeeded  to  the 
sovereign  power.  Agrmpina,  who  had  paved  the  way  fov 
ih»  aeoession  of  her  ion  by  the  murder  of  her  husband,  en- 
deavoared  to  obtain  the  chief  management  of  public  affitirs ; 
and  her  vindictive  and  cruel  temper  would  nave  hurried 
Nero,  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  into  acts  of  violence 
and  Uoodsfaed,  if  her  inSuehce  had  not  been  counteracted 
by  Seneca  and  Burrus,  to  whom  Nero  had  entrusted  the 
government  of  the  state.  Through  their  counsels  the  first 
five  years  of  Nero's  reign  were  distinguished  by  justice  and 
clemency.  He  discouraged  public  informers,  refused  the 
statues  of  gold  and  silver  which  were  offered  him  by  the 
senate  and  people,  and  used  every  art  to  ingratiate  himself 
with  the  people.  But  his  mother  was  enraged  to  find  that 
her  power  over  him  became  weaker  everv  dav,  and  that  he 
constantly  disr^rded  her  advice  and  refused  her  requests. 
His  neglect  of  his  wife  Octavia,  and  his  criminal  love  of 
Aote,  a  woman  of  low  birth,  itiU  further  widened  the  breach 
between  him  and  his  mother.  She  frequently  abused  him 
with  the  most  ocmtemptuous  huwuage ;  reminded  him  that 
he  owed  his  elevation  to  her,  «na  threatened  that  she  would 
inform  the  soldiers  of  the  manner  in  which  Claudius  had 
met  his  end,  and  would  call  upon  them  to  support  the 
claims  of  Britannicus,  the  son  of  the  late  emperor.  The 
threats  of  his  mother  only  served  to  hasten  the  death  of 
Britannicus  [Butannicus],  whose  murder  forms  the  com- 
mencement of  that  long  catalogue  of  crimes  which  after- 
wards disgraced  the  reign  of  Nero. 

But  while  the  management  of  public  affairs  appears  ftom 
the  testimony  of  most  historians  to  have  been  widely  con- 
ducted by  Burrus  and  Seneca,  Nero  indulged  in  private  in 
the  most  shameless  dissipation  and  profligacy.  He  was  ao- 
oustomed,  in  company  with  other  young  men  of  his  own  ase, 
to  sally  into  the  Greets  of  Rome  during  the  night  in  order 
to  rob  and  maltreat  the  passengers,  and  even  to  break  into 

Erivata  house!  and  take  away  the  property  of  ib9-.oj 
lut  these  extravagancies  were  kXuvpaiatiy^hi  ^  ^ 
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love  tot  Poppna,  whom  he  had  seducea  from  Otho,  led  him 
into  more  serious  crimes.  Foppsea,  who  was  ambitious  of 
shariog  the  imperial  throne,  perceived  that  the  could  not 
hope  to  obtain  her  object  while  Agrippina  was  alive,  and 
accordingly  induced  Nero  to  consent  to  the  murder  of  his 
mother.  The  entreaties  of  Poppsea  appear  to  have  been 
supported  by  the  advice  of  Burnis  and  Seneca ;  and  the 
philosopher  did  not  hesitate  to  palliate  or  justify  the  murder 
of  a  mother  by  her  ion.  CTbix,  Amu,  xiv.  11 ;  Quint,  Jtut, 
Orat.,  viii.,  c.  5. 

In  the  eighth  year  of  his  reign  Nero  lost  best  coun- 
sellor Burrus,and  Seneca  bad  the  wisdom  to  withdraw  from 
the  court,  whne  his  presence  had  become  disliked,  and 
where  his  enormous  wealth  was  calculated  to  excite  the 
envy  even  of  the  emperor.  About  the  same  time  Nero 
divorced  Octavia  and  married  Poppna,  and  soon  after  put  to 
death  the  firmer  on  a  false  accusation  of  adultery  and  treason. 

In  the  tenth  year  of  his  reign,  a-d.  64,  Rome  was  almost 
destroyed  by  0re.  Of  the  fourteen  districts  into  which 
the  city  was  divided,  four  only,  remained  entire.  The 
fire  originally  began  at  that  part  of  the  Circus  which  was 
contiguous  to  the  Palatine  and  Ccelian  hills,  and  raged  with 
the  greatest  fury  for  six  days  and  seven  nights ;  and  after  it 
was  thought  to  have  been  extinguished,  it  burst  forth  afi;8in 
and  continued  for  two  days  longer.  Nero  appears  to  have 
acted  on  this  occasion  with  the  greatest  liberality  and  kind- 
ness ;  the  city  was  supplied  with  provisions  at  a  very  mo- 
derate price ;  and  the  imperial  gardens  were  thrown  open 
to  the  sufferers,  and  buildings  were  erected  for  their  accom- 
modation. But  these  acts  of  humanity  and  benevolence 
were  insufficient  to  screen  him  from  the  popidar  suspicion. 
It  was  Kenerally  believed  that  he  had  set  fire  to  tiie  city 
himselfTand  some  even  reported  Uiat  he  had  ascended  the 
top  of  a  high  tower  in  orwr  to  witness  the  conflagration, 
where  he  amused  himself  with  singini;  the  destruction  of 
Troy.  From  many  circumstances  it  appears  improbable  that 
Nero  was  guilty  of  tbis  crime.  His  guilt  indeea  is  expressly 
asserted  by  Suetonius  and  Dion,  but  Tacitus  admits  Uiat 
he  was  not  able  to  determine  the  truth  of  the  accusation. 
In  order  however  to  remove  the  suspicions  of  the  people, 
Nero  spread  a  report  that  the  Christians  were  the  authors  of 
the  fire,  and  numbers  of  them  were  seized  and  put  to  death. 
Their  execution  served  as  an  amusement  to  the  people. 
Some  were  covered  with  skins  of  wild  beasts,  and  were  torn 
to  death  by  dogs,  others  were  crucified,  and  several  were 
smeared  with  pitch  and  other  combustible  materials,  and 
burned  in  the  imperial  gardens  in  the  night :  '  Whence,' 
says  the  historian, '  pity  arose  for  the  guilty,  though  they 
deserved  the  severest  punishments,  since  they  were  put  to 
death  not  for  the  public  good,  hut  to  gratify  the  cruelty 
of  one  man.'  (Tao,  Arm.,  xv.  44.) 

In  the  following  year,  a.d.  6^  a  powerfhl  conspiracy  was 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  placing  Piso  upon  the  throne,  but 
it  was  discovered  by  Nero,  and  the  principal  conspirators 
were  put  to  death.  Among  others  who  suffered  on  this 
occasion  were  Lucan  and  Seneca;  but  the  guilt  of  the  latter 
is  doubtful.  In  the  same  year  Poppiea  died,  in  consequence 
of  a  kick  which  she  received  from  her  husband,  whue  she 
was  in  an  advanced  state  of  pregnancy. 

During  the  latter  part  of  bis  reign  Nero  was  principally 
engaged  in  theatrical  performances,  and  in  contending  for 
the  prizes  at  the  public  games.  He  had  previously  appeared 
as  an  actor  upon  the  Roman  stage ;  and  he  now  visited  in 
succeuion  the  chief  cities  of  Greece,  and  received  no  less 
than  1800  crowns  for  his  victories  in  the  public  Grecian 
games.  On  his  return  to  Italy  he  entered  Naples  and 
Rome  as  a  contjjueror,  and  \rtu  received  with  triumphal 
honours.  But  while  he  was  eng^ed  in  these  extravagancies, 
Vindex,  wbo  commanded  the  legions  in  Gaul,  declared 
against  his  authority;  and  his  example  was  speedily  fol- 
lowed by  Galba,  who  commanded  in  Spain.  The  Prsetorian 
cohorts  espoused  the  cause  of  Galba,  and  the  senate  pro- 
nounced sentence  of  death  against  Nero,  who  had  fled  ^om 
Rome  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  revolt  of  the  Praetorian 
cohorts.  Nero  however  anticipated  the  execution  of  the 
sentence  by  requesting  one  of  his  attendants  to  put  him  to 
death,  after  making  an  ineffectual  attempt  at  suicide.  He 
died,  A.O.  68,  in  the  thirty-second  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
fourteenth  of  his  reign. 

It  is  difficult  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  character 
of  this  emperor.  That  he  was  a  licentious  voluptuary,  and 
ftat  he  scrupled  at  committing  no  crimes  in  order  to  gratify 
his  luat  or  strengthen  his  power,  ii  lulBcieDtly  pntred ;  but 


that  he  was  such  a  monster  as  Suetonius  ud  Dion  ham 
described  him,  may  reasonably  admit  of  doubt.  The  pos- 
session of  absolute  power  at  so  early  an  ag»  tended  to  call 
forth  all  the  worst  passions  of  human  nature,  while  the 
example  and  counaeu  of  his  mother  Agrippina  must  bare 
still  further  tended  to  defHrave  his  mind.  Though  be  put  to 
death  his  adoptive  brother,  bis  wife,  and  his  mother, 
his  character  appears  to  have  been  far  from  .sanguin- 
ary; his  general  administration  was  wise  and  equitable, 
and  he  never  equalled  in  his  worst  actions  eithw  the  capri- 
cious cruel^  of  Caligula  or  the  sullen  feroci^  of  Domitian. 
Nero  was  a  lover  of  the  arts,  and  appears  to  have  possessed 
more  taste  than  many  of  the  empernt,  who  only  resembled 
him  in  their  proftise  expenditureL  He  ApoUo  Belvedere  is 
supposed  by  Thiench  (^DocAen  der  bildenden  Kuntt  unter 
den  Oriecam,  p.  318),  and  some  other  writers,  to  have  been 
made  for  this  emperor. 

His  government  seems  to  have  been  fiir  from  unpopular. 
He  was  anxious  to  relieve  the  people  from  oppressive  taxes, 
and  to  protect  the  provinces  from  the  rapacity  of  the  gover- 
nors ;  and  it  may  be  mentioned  as  an  instance  of  his  popu- 
larity, that  there  were  persons  who  for  many  yean  docked 
his  tomb  with  spring  and  summer  flowers,  and  that  in  con- 
sequence of  a  prevalent  rumour  that  he  had  escaped  from 
death,  several  impostors  at  various  times  assumed  the  name 
of  Nero  and  gave  no  small  trouble  to  the  reigning  emperors. 
(Tac..  Hiit.,  i.  2 ;  ii.  B ;  Suet.,  Nero,  c  57,  and  Casaubon's 
note.)  During  the  reign  of  Nero,  the  Roman  empire  en- 
joyed in  geneitd  a  profound  state  of  peaoe.  In  the  East  the 
Parthians  were  defeated  by  Gorbulo;  and  in  the  West  the 
Aritons,  who  had  risen  in  arms  under  Boadieei,  were  vain 
reduced  to  subjection  by  Suetonius  and  Paulinos.  [Boa- 
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CTantus ;  Suetonius ;  Dion  Cassius.) 
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NERCCILA.  risopoDA.  vol.  xiil,  p.  52.1 
NEROS.  [Saeos.] 

NERTSHINSK  MOUNTAINS.  [Altai.] 
NERTSHINSK.  raiBERiAj 

NERVA,  MARCUS  COCCEIUS.  the  thirteenth 
Roman  emperor,  was  bom  at  Nami^  in  Umbria,  in  a.o. 
27,  according  to  Eutropius  (viii.  l\  m  in  A.D.  32,  ac- 
cording to  Dion  (IxviiL  4).  His  fiunily  originally  came 
frt>m  Crete ;  but  several  of  his  ancestors  rose  to  the  highest 
dignities  m  the  Roman  state.  His  grandfather.  Cocceius 
Nerva,  who  was  consul,  a.d.  22,  and  was  a  great  &vourite  of 
the  emperor  Tiberius,  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  j  urists 
of  his  age.  We  learn  from  Tacitus  that  he  put  an  end  to 
his  own  life  (Ann.,  vi.  28), 

Nerva  is  first  mentioned  in  history  as  a  fiivourito  of  Neru^ 
who  bestowed  upon  him  triumphal  honours,  a.d.  66,  when 
he  was  prffltor  elect.  The  poetry  of  Nerva,  which  is  tneo- 
tioned  with  praise  by  Pliny  and  Martial,  upears  to  have 
recommended  him  to  the  favour  of  MNeip..  .NeraL  was  em- 
ployed in  offices  of  trui^lQkiFlAii£i^id^^y^]^Swigni  of 
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Vespasiao  and  Titiu,  but  he  incurred  the  suipicion  of  Do- 
mitian.  and  was  bantahed  b7  btm  to  Tarentum. 

On  the  aasaseinatioD  of  ijomitian  on  the  lath  of  Septem 
ber,  AJ>.  96,  Nerra  succeeded  to  ifae  sovereign  pover, 
chiefly  through  the  influence  of  PetroniuB  Secundnt,  com- 
mander of  the  Prsetorian  cohorts,  and  of  Partheniiu,  the 
chamberlain  of  the  ^lace.   The  mild  and  equitable  admi- 
nistration of  Nerva  is  acknowledged  and  praised  by  all  an- 
tient  vriten,  and  formed  a  striking  contrast  to  the  san- 
guinary rule  of  his  predecessor.  He  discouraged  all  informers, 
recalled  the  exiles  from  banishment,  relieved  the  people  ftom 
some  oppressive  taxes,  and  granted  toleration  to  the  Chris- 
tians.  Many  instances  of  his  clemency  and  Uberality  are 
recorded  by  his  contemporary  the  younger  Pliny;  he 
allowed  no  senator  to  be  put  to  death  during  bis  reign,  and 
practised  the  greatest  economy  in  order  to  relieve  the  wants 
of  the  poorer  citizens.    But  his  impartial  administration  of 
justice  met  with  little  Savour  from  the  Pnetorian  cohorts, 
who  had  been  allowed  by  Domitian  to  indulge  in  excesses 
of  every  kind.   Enraged  at  the  loss  of  their  Iwnefactor  and 
favourite,  they  compelled  Nerva  to  deliver  into  their  hands 
PartheniuB  and  their  own  commander  Petroaius,  both  of 
whom  they  put  to  death.   The  excesses  of  his  own  guards 
convinced  Nerva  that  the  government  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire required  greater  energy  both  of  body  and  mind  than  he 
possessed;  and  he  accordingly  adopted  Trajan  as  his  suc- 
cessor, and  associated  him  with  himself  in  the  government 
Nerva  died  in  the  beginning  of  a.d.  98,  after  a  reign  of 
sixteen  months  and  nine  days.  (Dion,  Ixviii.  4.) 

(Dion ;    Aurelius  Victor ;   Eutropius ;  the  younger 
Pliny.) 


superable  obstacles  to  certainty  of  microioopic  observa 
tion. 


Coin  oT  Ketra. 
■  Britiih  MnMDm.  Actual  ilia.  Copper. 

NERVE  and  NERVOUS  SYSTEM.  The  nerves  con- 
sist of  fine  tubular  filaments  of  a  white  or  greyish  colour 
and  of  a  peculiar  substance,  which  are  arranged  nearly 
parallel  to  each  other  in  sheaths  of  fibrous  tissue,  and  which 
are  more  or  less  directly  connected  with  the  brain  and  spinal 
chord,  from  which  as  a  centre  they  proceed  in  all  directions  to 
be  didtnbuted  in  the  substance  of  nearly  all  the  tissues  of  the 
body.  The  nervous  filaments  vary  in  diameter  from  to 
about  of  an  inch,  and  each  filament  extends  unbroken 
from  the  brain  or  spinal  chord  to  the  part  in  which  it  is  dis- 
tributed ;  the  size  of  the  nerves,  that  is,  of  the  bundles  con- 
tained in  a  common  sheath  or  neurilema,  depends  on  the 
number  of  filaments  enclosed  in  each.  In  their  course  the 
nerves  give  off  and  receive  numerous  branches;  in  many 
parts  their  ramifications  and  connections  are  so  numerous 
as  to  form  a  coarse  kind  of  network  or  plexus ;  but  in  all 
these  divisions  and  reunions  there  is  no  branching  or  com- 
munication of  the  ultimate  filaments ;  the  only  change  is 
that  the  filaments  pass  out  of  one  sheath  into  another,  and 
the  only  end  that  appears  to  be  had  in  view  is  the  more 
convenient  passage  of  certain  filaments  to  particular  parts, 
J^^.  1  is  a  nerve,  that  is,  a  sheath  containing  a  number  of 
nervous  filaments  branching  and  receiving  branches  fit>m 
another  adjacent  to  it.  Mfj.  2  is  a  portion  of  nerve  in  which 
the  sheath  has  been  removed  and  the  fibres  and  smaller 
fasciculi  of  filaments  separated  from  each  other. 

Of  the  mode  of  termination  of  the  nerves  in  the  tissues 
httle  is  distinctly  known.  In  the  retina  C^yb]  the  nervous 
fibrils  terminate  in  the  small  pointed  processes  by  which  the 
internal  surface  of  that  nervous  expansion  is  beset ;  and  it 
is  very  probable  that  a  similar  mode  of  termination  exists  in 
other  analogous  recipients  of  special  sensation,  and  in  the 
papilUeof  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes;  but  for  the 
nerves  of  the  other  tissues,  whether  the  filaments  unite  in 
loops  or  form  networks,  or  whether  they  terminate  abruptly 
or  gradually  merge  into  the  substance  of  the  tissue  in  which 
they  are  placed,  is  at  present  undecided,  the  minuteness 
ana  obseurity  of  the  objects  having  hitherto  presented  in- 


On  many  parts  the  nerves  bear  ganglia-small  rounded 
vascular  masses  of  nervous  matter,  not  arranged  in  fibres 
but  composed  of  globules  scattered  in  a  network  of  vessels. 
Nervous  filaments  enter  into  the  ganglia  on  one  side,  and 
pass  from  them  on  the  opposite,  but  they  lose  their  filament- 
ous character  wjthm  them  and  appear  to  merge  into  the 
substance  of  the  general  mass. 

The  nerves  are  arranged  in  two  systems,  the  cerebro- 
spmal.  or  nerves  of  animal  life,  and  the  ganglionic,  or  great 
sympathetic  system,  or  nerves  of  organic  life.  The  nerves 
of  the  first  system  are  all  immediately  connected  with  the 
brain  and  spinal  chord,  and  include  all  those  which  are  the 
media  of  sensation  and  voluntary  motion;  the  second  system 
contains  those  nerves  which  are  connected  with  the  brain 
and  spinal  chord,  or  the  nerves  proceeding  from  them,  only 
by  very  small  filaments,  which  bear  numerous  ganglia  in 
ill  parts  of  their  course,  and  which  are  subservient  to  the 
actions  of  those  parts  which  are  engaged  in  the  nutritive 
ftinctions,  and  upon  which  the  mind  has  in  general  no  direct 
influence. 

These  two  systems  of  nerves  are  developed  together  from 
almost  the  lowest  animals.  Nervous  filaments  have  not  yet 
been  seen  in  the  bodies  of  the  polygastrica,  nor  in  the  pori- 
phera.  nor  in  the  polyp-bearing  animals,  though  many  of  them 
are  sensible  to  light  and  other  irapre83ions,,and  their  mo- 
tions indicate  the  agency  of  the  same  means  as  those  which 
act  in  the  higher  animals.  In  those  of  the  radiata  in  which 
distinct  nerves  are  traceable,  their  distribution  is  circular, 
and  hence  the  name  of  cyclo-neurose,  often  given  to  this 
class.  A  nervous  circle  is  placed  around  the  mouth,  in  a 
single  or  double  cord,  bearing  minute  ganglia,  from  which 
filaments  radiate  to  fhe  several  divisions  of  the  body,  and 
especially  to  the  tentacula  and  other  moving  or  sensitive 
organs. 

In  the  articulata.  or  diplo-neurose  classes,  the  nervous  sys- 
tem assumes  the  same  lengthened  form  as  the  animals 
themselves  possess.  The  same  form  of  a  nervous  circle 
placed  around  the  entrance  to  the  digestive  cavity  is  pre- 
served, but  the  nerves  proceeding  from  it  are  not  all  of 
equal  length  or  similar  in  distribution  as  in  the  radiata,  but 
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AH  uuch  latger  ud  more  distinct  tbui  tbs  rest  is  oon- 
tinued  u  a  double  cord,  extended  along  tbe  under  sur&ce 

the  body.  The  ganglion  on  the  upper  part  of  the  nervous 
ring  around  the  pharynx  constitutes  the  first  trace  of  a 
brain<  fnm  vbtott  tn  flumv  genera  nerves  proceed  to  the 
antenlMBt  the  tym,  tct.  To*  oords  or  columns  proceeding 
along  tbs  bodr  m  not*  or  less  approximated  and  often 
united  to  Men  ott)tr.  XmAi  is  composed  of  two  distinct 
tracts,  on  tbo  tenvr  of  whloh  there  are  ganglia  over  which 
the  u|q^  tnull  pan  without  communicating  with  them ; 
the  lomr  niH^iaiilo  traet  nppUes  the  senutive,  the  upper, 
not  gMfltoDtlh  tbo  motor  nerves,  a  ralation  similar  to  tnat 
whiett  MiMi  In  tho  Tortobnti,  if  we  allow  for  the  generally 
invertMl  poaltion  of  Uw  orgtns  in'tho  nrttenlBt*.  BMides 
these  titeti  Miolber  k  plaood  betwoon  the  motor  eolutnns 
and  TiMMnu  whloh  bu  no  conneotion  with  the  ganglia, 
and  whOM  nerves  are  {irineiptlly  distributed  to  tbe  respira- 
tory omns.  The  fint  trteo  of  a  distinct  sympathetio  sya- 
tem  is  finind  tn  «  fbw  nenront  filaments  pusing  off  from  tbe 
oesophageal  ganglia  and  distributed  anund  tho  doml  nrtery 
and  tbo  adjacent  vfaeera. 

The  sise  of  the  ganglia  on  the  longitudinal  oord  of  the 
articutata  and  of  tne  nerves  oonnectiog  them  and  given  off 
ftom  them  is  directly  jffoportioned  to  the  volume  and  com- 
plexi^  of  tbe  senntive  or  motor  o^ans  adjaoent  to  and 
supplied  by  each.  Thus  in  those  which  ontolse  important 
motions  and  have  their  ehlef  organs  of  sense  nbont  the 
head,  the  tuprfOBSOphagfil  ganglion  is  mjr  largi^  is  in  the 
rotifem  and  iho  oom^ato  insects;  while  in  those  in  which 
the  ehtof  nerrons  inflaenoo  Is  required  for  lateral  limbs  that 
guiriion  is  BOMllf  bat  tbo  ganglia  and  eords  along  the 
whole  or  some  partieolar  put  of  the  tninh  in  developed 

EroportlonsUx  to  tbe  o^ana  a^jaemt  to  them.  In  the 
igher  geneit  of  this  elsss  ike  nervous  oords  are  oontained 
in  a  cavity  aoptnte  ttom  that  which  eneloses  the  other  vis- 
oera.  u  tbsf  are  also  mneh  more  distinotly  in  all  tlia  tarte- 
brata. 

The  most  striking  eharaetar  in  the  nemos  system  of  the 
preceding  elasses  is  the  repetition  of  similar  alemenls  In  the 
severs!  umilar  parts  of  the  animal.  In  both  elssses  the 
animal  k  made  np  of  a  number  of  similar  parts,  whloh  in 
the  radiata  a»  ammgad  round  a  eemmen  aantte,  uid  in 
the  artieulata  are  placed  longitudinally.  Each  of  these 
parts  in  both  reeeires  its  nerves  from  a  distinct  ganglion, 
and  therefore  possesses  to  a  certain  extent  an  independent 
nervous  syttem,  and  an  independent  life.  In  higher  ani- 
mals, in  wnich  particular  portions  of  the  body  contain  organs 
for  special  fiinetions  to  be  performed  for  tbe  benefit  of  tbe 
whole,  this  repetition  and  equal  distribution  of  central  ner- 
vous o^ans  no  longer  exists. 

In  the  molluBca,  or  cyclo-gangliata.  tbe  nervous  osopha- 

feal  ring  is  still  present,  and  is  often  provided  with  numerous 
LStioct  ganglia,  whose  size  bears  a  direct  proportion  to  the 
organs  of  sensation  placed  near  the  mouth,  and  to  the  acti- 
vity and  complexity  of  the  masticatory'  apparatus.  The 
columns  continued  along  the  abdominal  portion  of  tbe  an^ 
mal  are  usually,  like  itMlf,  short ;  and  except  when  active 
motions  are  performed  by  a  foot  or  other  looomotive  organ, 
they  bear  but  fow  and  voir  small  ganglia. 

The  nervous  system  of  the  mollnsea  is  thus  eluefly  con- 
centrated sbont  the  head,  aAd  its  development  is  propor- 
tioned to  that  of  the  organs  of  sense  and  motion  which  are 
subservient  to  nutrition,  while  the  nerves  of  the  body  are 
but  little  developed.  In  the  artieulata.  on  the  other  hand, 
in  accordance  with  the  greater  proportionate  development  of 
their  locomotive  powers,  the  part  of  the  nervous  system 
bebnging  to  the  trunk  becomes  predominant.  In  the  ver- 
tebrate, or  spini-cerebrata,  which  possess  both  nutritive  and 
locomotive  powers  more  highly  developed  than  either  of  the 
preceding  classes,  the  types  of  both  are  united ;  the  cerebral 
mass  being  a  mure  highly  developed  form  of  the  large  supra- 
oDsophage^  ganglion  of  the  higher  mollusca,  while  the  spinal 
chnd.  with  the  ganglia  on  its  sensitive  roots,  corresponds 
with  the  long  ganglionic  cords  of  the  artieulata. 

The  most  essential  part  of  the  nervous  system  of  the  ver- 
tebrata  is  the  spinal*  ebord.  with  its  eontmuation  in  the  cra- 
nium as  for  as  the  crura  cerebri  and  cerebelli,  and  the  gan- 
glia formed  upon  them,  whkh  togeUier  constitute  that 
which  is  twmea  the  eerebro-spinal  axis.  This  axis  is  always 
encloeed  in  an  oseeous  sheath  placed  in  the  posterior  part  of 
tbe  body,  and  it  is  never  as  in  the  invertebrate,  traversed 
by  the  aumentary  canal. 
The  sympatlietic  system  of  nerves  distributed  to  the  vis- 


oora,  whiofa  m  ita  sirapkst  form,  in  the  annoliu^  is  eomposod 

of  a  fow  filaments  from  the  supra-ossophi^eal  ganglion,  whicii 
pass  altnig  the  dorsal  artery,  preBer\'es  in  all  tbe  classes  the 
same  separation  &aax  the  sensitive  and  motor  cords,  and  the 
same  general  distribution  about  the  viscera.  It  increasM  in 
oomplexity  in  the  same  degree  as  the  eerebro-spinal  ssrstem, 
and  acquires  in  tbe  vertebrate  an  extensive  and  still  in- 
creasing development.  It  forms  in  the  highest  of  them 
numerous  and  complicated  plexuses,  with  many  and  some 
large  ganglia,  which  follow  the  course  of  the  principal 
blood-vessels,  and  are  distributed  to  all  theorgansof  organie 
life ;  it  still  oommunieatas  but  little  with  the  eerebro-spinal 
axis,  sending  only  small  filaments,  which  min|;le  with  the 
spinal  and  some  of  the  cerebral  norves  near  their  roots. 

The  part  of  the  nervous  system  of  the  vertebrate  which  is 
subject  to  most  alteration  is  the  brain.  The  chief  differences 
in  its  form  depend  on  the  degree  in  which  the  hemispheres 
of  the  cerebrum  and  cerebeUum  are  developed.  In  fishes 
these  are  usually  sm^er  than  the  ganglia  od  the  origin  of 
tbe  optic  nerves ;  hut  ascOnding  in  the  scale,  they  become 
more  and  more  predominant  in  siie  over  the  rest  of  the 
nervoUs  centres,  and  appear  to  have  a  certain  relation  to  the 
development  of  intelligence  in  tiie  animal.  In  tbe  highest 
animals  and  in  man  the  lobes  of  tbe  cerebrum  and  cerebel- 
lum are  by  far  the  lausst  of  all  the  nervous  organs  ^  their 
snr&oes  are  convolutM  and  ftirrowed,  the  quantity  of  the 
mjf  matter  upon  them  augmented,  and  tbe  eomplenn  of 
uieir  struotnre  greatly  increased.  But  as  a  special  attitue  is 
devoted  to  this  subject  [Brain^  it  need  not  be  further  con- 
sidered here ;  fix  similar  reasons  we  shall  here  treat  of  only 
tbe  general  phenomena  and  laws  of  the  actions  of  tbe  nervee 
as  they  are  observed  in  man,  and  the  eerebro-spinal  system 
only  in  referenee  to  the  nerves  of  common  seiuation  and 
motion ;  referring  for  the  description  of  tbe  special  leniiesto 
tbe  articles  Evx,  Ear,  &o.,  and  for  the  peculiar  influence  of 
tbe  nervous  system  in  the  most  important  organs,  to  tbe 
articles  devoted  to  them.   [HbArt  ;  Stouacb.  etc.] 

The  constant  functions  of  tbe  cerebto-spinal  nerves  are, 
to  convey  impressions,  made  on  the  points  in  which  they  are 
distributed,  to  the  brain,  where  they  are  perceived  as  sensa- 
tions, or  to  the  spinal  chord,  whue  they  are  perceived  with- 
out sensation ;  and  to  eonvey  tbe  influenoe  of  the  will  from 
the  brain,  or  some  ioTDluniary  influeiwe  from  it  or  the  spinal 
!  chord,  to  the  muscles  by  whieh  some  motion  is  to  be  per- 
formed. Tbe  influences  that  thus  pass  to  ^  from  the 
brain  are  conveyed  through  distinet  nervous  filaments, 
though  the  filaments  subservient  to  each  are  generally 
enclosed  in  the  same  sheath,  and  appear  to  form  a  sin^ 
!  and  simple  nerve.  The  filaments  which  convey  impres- 
sions to  tbe  nervous  centres  are  called  sensitive  or  centri- 
petal ;  while  those  conveying  impressions  ftom  the  centres 
:  to  the  muscles  are  named  motor  or  centrifugal  filaments. 

The  spinal  chord,  in  which  all  the  nerves  of  the  trunk 
have  their  apparent  origin,  is  oomposed  of  two  lateral  halves, 
symmetrical  in  form  and  sise,  and  united  together  by  a  part 
of  their  inner  surfoces  at  the  median  line.  The  outer  por- 
tion of  tbe  chord  is  composed  of  white  nervous  matter,  the 
inntt  al  tnv,  an  arrangement  itie  reverse  of  that  of  llw 
brain,  in  whien  the  oortioal  substance  is  grey,  and  the  medul- 
lary or  central  white.  Saeh  lateral  half  of  the  spinal  chord 
is  again  obscurely  divided  by  superficial  furrows  into  an 
anterior  and  a  posterior  oolumn,  and  a  smaller  middle  por- 
tion between  them.  All  the  nerves  by  which  senritive  im- 
pressions pass,  arise  from  tho  groove  between  the  postoior 
and  middle  columns;  and  all  those  (with  the  exception  of 
the  spinal  accessory  nerve  [Braik])  by  whieh  tbe  excitants 
to  muscular  motion  are  conveyed,  arise  from  the  groove  be- 
tween the  anterior  aod  middle  columns.  Tbey  all  arise  by 
what  are  called  roots,  that  is,  by  a  number  of  fine  nervoua 
threads  or  narrow  bands  attached  to  tbe  grooves  and  pass- 
ing for  a  short  distance  into  the  substance  of  tbe  cord, 
which,  as  they  proceed  outwards,  converge  and  unite  into  a 
single  cord  or  nerve.  There  is  an  important  distinction 
however  between  them ;  the  roots  of  tlie  pasterfor  or  sensi- 
tive nerves  have  a  ganglion  at  their  union  just  where  tbsy 
are  leaving  the  vertebral  canal,  while  those  of  Ae  anterior 
or  motor  nerves  unite  without  any  ganglion  into  a  single 
cord,  which  passes  over,  but  does  not  eommunicate  with  the 
ganglion  on  the  posterior  roots.  Beyond  this  ganglion  the 
anterior  and  posterior  roots  unite  in  a  common  sheath,  in 
which  their  fllament^  though  they  continue  distinet,  ai«  in- 
discriminately mixed ;  ana  in  this  manner  they  proeeed 
throu^  the  varied  btani^j^^tj^i^,^)^!^^  PSf^f  *dl 
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pMTte  of  Um  body,  coaTCjing  tfa«  pomr  of  pmiMsg  iaapn*- 
wnw  to  all,  KM  the  poTor  of  notmi  to  tho  mwtai  ud 
probably  a  fsw  other  tiMues. 

Nwly  the  aaine  mode  of  ori|in  and  distribution,  and  the 
aame  diBtuetneM  of  ofibse,  ate  found  in  the  norvet  tlut  have 
th«r  centre  in  the  l»aiD,  in  vhieh  those  of  the  fifth  pair 

gtBjuH]  an  almoat  euelly  analogous  to  the  ipinal  noma, 
at  in  the  other  eerebrd  oerrei  there  is  tan  regalwity  <tf 
origin,  the  nems  of  pacnUar  sensation  having  no  musenlar 
nerres  oomsponding  to  them^  tba  sovanth  nerve,  or  portio 
dura,  being  exelusively  motor,  without  any  oorrespondiDg 
sensitive  rooUlco.  Thus  of  the  nerves  prooeediog  from  the 
brain,  some  are  in  all  tbeir  oourse  sensitive  mly ;  others  are 
(exoept  for  the  oceasional  connection  of  some  of  Uieir 
branches  witb  branobes  of  the  fifth)  entirely  motor ;  others 
(part  of  those  of  the  fifth)  mixed,  that  is,  containing  in  a 
common  sheath  both  sensitive  and  motor  fllainml^  lute  all 
the  nerves  derived  from  the  spinal  chord. 

The  conveyanoe  of  those  impressions  whiefa  produoe 
commcm  sensation  is  the  propertv  eselustvely  of  those  ner- 
vons  fltanenls  whioh  arise  from  toe  posterior  columns  of  the 
^inal  eluMd  and  their  continuations  in  the  brain.  To  poa- 
aasB  this  power,  their  eonneotion  with  the  brain,  either 
dinetly  or  thnugfa  the  medium  of  tho  spinal  ehsrd  (which, 
in  this  view,  may  be  regarded'  merely  as  a  eolteotion  of  a 
Tast  number  of.  the  nervous  fllamenls,  whieh  have  their 
eentre  in  the  brain),  most  remain  uninjured.  Henee^  when 
any  sensitive  nerve  is  cut  throu^  all  the  parts  to  which  its 
filaments  are  distributed  beyond  the  plaoe  of  division  are 
rendered  perfeetly  insensible.  The  nearer  to  the  brain  that 
the  injui^  is  inflicted,  the  more  extenuve  ia  the  destruction 
of  sensibility.  When  the  spinal  chord  is  injured  by  fracture 
of  the  vertebrm,  or  by  disesse,  or  any  other  means,  all  the 
parte  whose  nerves  come  out  from  the  portion  below  that 
whieh  is  destroyed  become  insensible;  they  lose  also  all 
power  of  voluntary  motion,  but  for  the  present  we  shall 
oonsider  the  sensitive  filaments  and  tbeir  fUnetions  oQly. 
If  tba  postarier  roots  of  a  am*  ba  divided,  all  the  parts 
auMlied  b^  that  nervo  loas  their  aenstl^W;  or  if  a  nerva 
be  divided  in  any  part  of  its  eourw,  then  all  the  parta  suj^ 
fiM  by  branches  given  off  between  the  point  of  dhision 
and  the  brain  retain  their  sensibility,  while  those  which  are 
supplied  by  branobes  given  off  in  the  oth»  partof  the  nerve 
more  distant  ttom  the  brain  are  rendwed  insensible.  Iliese. 
Ihcta  prove  that  the  influence  of  an  impression  upon  the 
distal  or  peripheral  extremity  of  a  nervous  filament  ean  onlv 
be  conveyed  to  the  brain  so  as  to  prodaee  sensation  thraugh 
a  eontinui^  of  nervous  tissue,  and  only  throu^  the  very 
filaments  that  are  impressed ;  and  that  tmre  is  no  such  com- 
munication of  adjacent  filaments,  that  if  one  is  injured, 
another  can  convey  the  impression  made  on  it.  as  m  the 
ciroulation.  by  the  uiastomosis  or  commnnieation  of  the 
Uood-vessels,  when  one  is  obliterated,  the  blood  which  should 
tarmverse  it  passes  through  anotbw.  The  same  facta  evi- 
dently explain  also  many  the  phanomfta  of  partial 
paralysis. 

If  that  put  tt  a  divided  nem  whieh  is  still  eoonaeted 
with  the  brain  he  sttmnlOed,  Ae  same  sensation  b  par- 
eeived  as  if  the  stimulus  were  apidied'to  all  the  parte  tai 
whieh  the  branches  that  the  nerve  gives  off  below  tne  divi- 
sion are  distributed.  This  u  Aown  in  th4  sensation  whioh 
every  one  must  have  folt  on  striking  the  inude  of  tiie  elbow 
(the  /unny  bone,  as  it  is  commonly  eallod) ;  the  tingling 
pain  that  the  blow  preduees,  and  whidi  appears  to  have  its 
seat  in  the  inner  side  of  the  fore-srm  and  hand,  and  in  the 
little  and  ribg  fingers,  is  owing  to  the  filaments  of  the  ulnar 
nerve  (whieh  passes  behind  the  elbow)'  being  distributed  to 
those  ]part%  and  to  the  sensation  he^  always  referred  to 
the  peripheral  terminatitm  of  the  filament,  in  whatever  part 
of  its  course  it  is  irritated.  It  is  of  eoniae  impossible  to  ex- 
periment upon  a  sin^  nervoos  fitement,  but  the  aoenraey 
with  whioh  the  imagined  seat  of  sensed  produced  1^ 
imtatiiv  a  handle  of  fUanenta  aoeofds  with  wix  distiibn- 
tioB  loaves  no  doubt  of  Uie  fiict  just  nmntioned.  The  nearer 
to  the  brain  that  the  stimulus  is  applied,  the  more  extended 
is  the  sensation ;  hence  in  disease  of  the  spinal  chord,  pain 
ia  often  felt  in  ^1  the  parte  anpplied  wiA  nerves  eeming  off 
from  the  riiord  below  the  diseued  portion,  and  the  |iam  of 
dividing  a  nerve  is  Mt  ovw  all  the  parts  to  whtdi  its 
branches  are  distribnted.  The  same  eircomstuice  gives 
rise  to  tiie  apparenUy  strange  ideas  whieh  Ukws  who  have 
lest  *  limb  entertain,  that  Aey  still  possess  it»  tOl  by  thrir 
^ght  «g  same  othsr  maana  wf  eoRaot  the  eiwaseni  Un- 


pressions  of  their  sense  of  tnieh.  For  example^  the  eon- 
atsnt  cry  of  a  patient  who  has  Just  lost  his  leg,  while  the 
stump  is  being  dressed,  is  that  his  attendants  are  sqaeesing 
his  Icnee,  or  cutting  his  foot,  or  iqjnring  eoow  other  part  m 
the  limb,  which  m  cannot  bdioTe  has  bean  (Hit  off.  Tlw 
reason  is,  that  whoo  thoae  filananto  of  the  natvas  in  the 
stump  whieh  are  destined  tar  dw  knee  are  touehad,  the 
knee  seems  to  he  touched ;  when  those  whieh  are  going  to 
the  fi)Otaro  injured,  the  foot  i^tpeara  to  suffer.  Sodeoeptive 
are  these  sensations,  that  even  yaara  after  the  loas  of  a  fimb, 
or  for  the  rest  of  their  lives,  persons  oecasionally  endaavoor 
to  pertbnn  some  aet  with  the  stump  which  they  were  aceut- 
tomed  to  do  with  the  part  they  Iwve  tost.  From  the  same 
eiroumstanee  of  the  eameness  of  sensation,  whatever  be  the 
part  of  a  nervous  filament  to  which  the  stimulus  is  applied, 
arisea  the  well-known  filing  of  the  foot  having  nllen 
asleep,  when  Uie  isehiutie  nerve  has  been  pressed  upon,  and 
the  peculiar  chvacter  of  the  pain  in  many  eases  of  tie 
doloureux,  in  which  tho  trunk  of  a  nerve  being  diseased, 
the  pain  is  referred  to  all  the  parts  to  whieh  its  filaments 
are  dutributed.  " 

The  laws  deduced  fi-om  these  foots,  and  whioh  are  of  great 
importance  in  the  explanation  ol  many  diseases  of  the  ner- 
vous nstem,  are  briefly  these.  The  impressions  produdng 
sensation  always  paaa  fimm  the  eireumference  of  the  distrf 
button  ef  the  nerves  to  the  cen^ ;  they  am  almys  eentri- 
petal,  and  th^  centre,  the  seat  of  sensation,  is  the  brain. 
They  can  pass  only  throusfa  the  tissue  of  the  nervous  filar 
ments  to  which  they  have  been  applied,  and  whose  connec- 
tion with  the  brain  must  therefore  be  unimpaired.  The 
sensation  is  the  same  on  whatever  part  of  the  nerveqs  fila- 
ment the  impression  is  first  made,  and  it  is  always  referred 
to  the  peripheral  end  of  the  filament. 

If  the  conneetioft  of  the  nerve  with  the  brain  be  broken, 
the  same  impression  may  pass  along  its  Qlaraenta  to  the  part 
where  its  eontinuity  is  destroyed,  but  it  will  produce  no  sen- 
sation ;  diough  when  the  spinal  chord  remains,  its  passage 
may  be  Indioated  by  the  phenomena  of  t^mb  motion,  which 
will  be  preaentiy  considered.  It  is  ehiefly  throurii  the 
medium  of  the  nerves  of  OMnmoD  snuation  that  we  beeome 
Boqaamtad  with  all  that  the  contact  ef  other  palpable  bodies 
teaches,  as  their  form,  lise,  Imrdness,  hest.  See.  For  the 
perception  of  these  properties  we  mast  suppose  s  peculiar 
condition  of  nervoiu  matter;  for  althotwh  the  laws  under 
which  impressions  are  eondaoted  tbrou^  all  the  sensitive 
nerves  to  the  brain  are  the  same,  yet  the  nerves  of  peculiar 
sensation,  as  the  optio  [Ets]  and  the  auditory  [Eak]  are  no 
more  capable  of  perceiving  the  impressions  of  contact  of 
non-vibrating  bodies,  than  the  nervea  of  the  limbs.  Sec.  sro 
of  perceiving  light  end  sound.  If  the  retina  be  touehed  in 
an  operation  on  the  eye  (as  in  the  exporiments  which. M. 
Ifa^ndie  has  often  made  in  operating  for  eataract),  the 
sensation  produced  is  that  of  a  brilliant  flash  of  light ;  if 
the  auditory  nerve  be  electrified,  the  ssnsatkm  ia  tfit  a 
indden  load  Boias;  but  fai  nsidwr  eeao  ia  pain  prodnoed, 
nnloas  the  nerves  of  common  sonsaHoo,  with  whieh  parte  of 
tte  eye  uU  ear  are  supplied,  be  irriteted  at  the  saole  tuDe. 

Oar  ideae  of  (he  form  and  sise  aa  wall  aa  of  the  hardness 
of  bodiea  are  dependent  in  some  donee  on  another  sense, 
whidi  is  peeuliarly  connected  with  ue  muscles  [Mubcle], 
and  is  cauod  muscular  sensibility.  By  it  we  know  what 
d^;ree  and  extent  of  muscular  force  we  exert  at  any  given 
time.  Thus  if  the  hand  grasps  a  bedl,  we  estimate  ite  size 
1^  the  degree  in  which  the  fingers  are  extended  to  enclose 
ite  dreumfetence,  for  the  mere  impression  of  its  contact  on 
the  fingers  would  be  the  same  whether  the  ball  were  large 
or  smaU ;  we  estimate  ite  weight  by  the  muscular  exertion 
which  we  ibel  it  necessaiy  to  make  to  prevent  it  from  falling; 
and  ite  hardness  by  the  d^ireeof  exertion  which  is  sufficient 
or  iosuflkisnt  to  make  an  impression  on  ite  exterior.  In 
like  manoer,  if  the  body  be  faiiger  than  the  hud  eau  grasp, 
then  (wiless  a«  oan  aee  it)  we  estimate  ite  siie  1^  the  dis- 
tance thtOHgh  wUeh  the  hand  moves  in  paaaing  over  the 
whole  surfhM^  and  ite  form  by  the  diffsrences  of  position  in 
which,  in  thus  paming  over  it,  the  hand  is  from  time  to 
time  plaeed.  It  is  only  the  smaller  differences  in  the  form 
of  Uie  snrlhoes  of  bodies,  their  smoothness  and  roughness, 
and  other  similar  charaeters,  that  am  estimated  by  the  touch 
alone.  Thus  when  a  sensitive  part  (as  the  band)  is  placed 
or  moved  with  a  eertain  fiuwe  on  the  snrfoee  of  a  body,  we 
blow  that  it  la  snooAi  if  all  the  band  reoeives  the  same 
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the  extent  of  sur&ce  touched  we  finrm  oar  idtti  of  the 
iharpness  <a  obtuseness  of  hodiea. 

Perceptions  of  temperature  are  also  the  peculiar  attri- 
butes of  the  nerves  of  oommoa  sensation,  but  they  do  not 
admit  of  our  fbrming  very  aceurate  ideas  of  the  heat  of 
bodies,  beeause  our  sensations  dqnnd  rather  on  the  rapidity 
with  vhicfa  heat  is  abstracted  froni  or  added  to  our  bodies, 
than  on  the  quantity  vhicfa  m  lose  <x  noMVe.  Hence  we 
Ael  marUe^  which  conducts  heatrajndlyias  if  it  were  much 
colder  than  a  slowly^conducting  carpet  of  die  same  tempe- 
'  rat  lire ;  and  when  the  difiimnoe  of  temperature  between 
the  huid  or  any  other  part  of  the  body  and  that  which  it 
touches  is  very  great,  we  lose  all  power  of  judging,  and  can- 
not directly  tell  whether  it  is  in  contact  with  (for  example) 
ice  or  boiling  water.  Peculiar  states  of  the  circulation  in 
and  around  the  nerves  give  rise  to  very  different  sensations 
of  heat,  as  in  fever  or  in  shivering,  in  which,  though  the 
skin  feels  as  if  it  were  burning  or  freezing,  the  actual  tem- 
perature of  the  surface  does  not  in  either  case  differ  more 
than  five  or  six  degrees  from  that  which  is  natural  to  it. 

The  acutenessof  the  common  sensiUlity  of  parts  probably 
depends,  eaitmrU  paribu»t  in  the  healthy  state,  on  tiw  close- 
ness vitii  which  they  are  beset  with  the  terminations  of 
sensitive  nervous  filaments.  E.  H-  Weber  {Annot.  Anaiom. 
et  Phyt.)  has  suggested  a  mode  of  estimating  the  d^rees 
of  sensibility  of  £fferent  parts  of  the  surface  of  the  body, 
by  touching  two  adjacent  points  ai  it  at  the  same  instant, 
and  observing  at  what  distance  from  each  other  the  two 
contacts  can  be  discerned  as  two  distinct  impressions.  This 
may  be  effected  by  putting  small  pieces  of  cork  on  the  points 
of  a  pair  of  compasses,  and  pressing  both  at  the  same  in- 
stant on  the  part  to  be  examined ;  the  angles  which  the 
legs  of  the  compass  form  will  thus  measure  the  distances  at 
which  the  two  impressions  are  distinguished  or  are  con- 
founded into  one.  By  this  method  of  examination  it  is 
found  that  the  tip  of  Uie  tongue  is  the  most  sensible  of  all 
the  snrfkce  of  the  body,  being  able  to  distinguish  two 
impressions  when  the  distance  between  the  points  on  which 
they  are  applied  is  not  more  than  of  an  inch,  a  result 
which  might  have  been  anticipated,  ^m  the  accuracy  with 
which  the  tongue  perceives  and  estimates  the  characters  of 
the  smallest  portions  of  foreign  matter  in  the  mouth,  and 
from  the  great  share  which  the  sense  of  touch  takes  in 
what  we  confound  in  the  general  idea  of  taste.  The 
balls  of  the  fingers  can  distinguish  double  impressions  from 
A  to  i  of  an  inch  apart ;  the  palm  at  about  half  an  inch, 
and  othtt  parts  of  the  skin  at  various  greater  distances. 
Applied  to  the  skin  at  the  back  of  the  neck,  of  the  upper 
arm,  the  thigh,  and  some  other  parts,  such  double  impres- 
sions are  confounded  into  one  wnen  Um  points  touched  are 
upwards  of  two  inches  asunder. 

Numerous  circumstances  have  the  power  of  modifying 
or  increasing  the  sensibility  of  parts,  giving  rise  to  varieties 
of  agreeable  and  painful  sensatious.  Most  parts  moreover 
have  certain  sensatitms  peenliar  to  themsuves;  thus  no 
other  tissue  than  the  skin  is  ever  the  seat  of  the  sensations 
of  tickling,  or  itching,  or  burning  heat.  &&;  the  mnsdes 
alone  feel  fatigue ;  the  pain  of  disease  injiffwent  tissues  is 
as  varied  as  any  other  of  its  phenomena9''Certain  parts  also 
aro  insensible  to  any  butparticular  impressions;  the  tendons 
and  other  simitar  tissues  may  be  cut  or  burnt,  or  in  any  way 
injured  without  exciting  any  sensation,  unless  they  are 
pulled  or  twisted,  or  subjected  to  any  other  of  those  mecha- 
nical influences  which  it  is  their  office  in  the  animal  economy 
to  resist.  Other  parts  again,  as  most  of  the  internal  organs, 
the  bones  and  cartilages,  are  insensible  during  health,  but 
in  disease  excite  severe  and  peculiar  ^in.  For  all  these 
differences  however  no  explanation  is  yet  known.  It  is 
known  that  certain  nerves  (the  motor)  never,  under  any 
drounutanees,  convey  sensible  impressioiu;  that  others 
(the  nerves  of  the  sympathetic  ^stem)  ar^  if  eva,  only 
occasionally  ecmduclors  of  sensations ;  that  others  (the  nerves 
of  the  peculiar  senses)  convey  only  the  impressions  of  those 
agents  fix  the  reception  of  which  certain  organs  are  pecu- 
liarly adapted ;  and  that  others  have  the  constant  omce  of 
conveying  impressions  of  contact,  heat,  &g.  ;  but  upon  what 
differences  of  structure  or  artatigement  thoe  varieties  of 
function  depend  no  xeaionahle  opinion  can  at  pBeaent  be 
formed. 

Many  of  the  phenomena  iUuatzative  of  the  mode  of  ooa- 
dwstion  of  the  nervous  influence  in  the  sensitive  nerves  are 
rmieated  in  the  motor  filaments,  with  this  difference,  that 
while  in  tha  flen^ve  nerves  impressions  always  proceed 


tcom  the  eireumforenoe  to  the  centre,  or  flrom  the  tomiiu- 
tion  of  the  nervous  filament  in  any  tissue,  to  its  termination 
in  the  brain  or  spinal  cord ;  in  the  motor  nerves  the  im- 
pressions always  pass  in  the  opposite  direotion,  that  is, 
from  the  centre  to  the  oircumflBranoe,  or  from  the  brain  or 
spinal  chord  to  the  muscle  or  othv  oontzaotile  tissue. 
Wlwn  the  motor  filaments  of  a  nerve  are  irritated  in  sot 
part  of  its  course,  no  pain  is  fUt,  bnt  the  mnieles  to  whi^ 
it  is  ^tributed  oontraot;  when  a  similar  nerve  is  cat 
through  (or  otherwise  prevented  ftvm  conveying  the  nervona 
influence),  all  the  muscles  to  which  the  filunents  that  pass 
off  from  iU  beyond  the  injured  portion,  are  distributed,  loae 
the  power  of  being  acted  upon  by  the  will,  and  very  soon 
of  being  excited  by  any  stimulus^  while  those  fkom  between 
the  injured  part  and  the  brain  retain  their  power.  If  the 
end  of  that  portion  of  a  divided  motor  nerve  which  is  still 
connected  with  the  nervous  centre  be  irritated,  no  percep- 
tible effect  follows ;  if  the  end  of  the  other  portion,  which 
is  now  separated  from  the  brain,  be  irritated,  the  muscles 
to  which  its  filaments  proceed'  will  for  a  time  continue  to 
contract.  The  same  observations  on  the  neoessi^  of  m  eon- 
tinuity  of  nwvoiu  substanoa,  on  the  absence  of  any  oommu- 
nieation  between  a^jwent  filaments,  by  which  one  might 
assume  the  of&oe  of  anothM',  and  on  the  sameness  of  effect, 
whatever  part  of  a  nervous  filament  is  irritated,  may  be 
made  of  the  motor  as  of  the  sensitive  filsQients.  As  in  by 
for  the  greater  number  of  nerves,  sensitive  and  motor  fila- 
ments are  contained  within  the  same  sheath,  the  phenomena, 
which  have  been  described  separately,  wiU,  in  the  case  of 
imury  or  other  affection  of  such  nerves,  be  combined.  Thus 
when  the  nerve  of  any  limb  is  irritated,  sudden  pain  is  felt 
and  coincident  convulsions  ensue ;  when  a  similar  nerve  is 
divided,  the  Umb  becomes  both  senseless  and  motionless ; 
if  the  upper  part  of  the  divided  n^e  (that  still  connected 
with  the  brain)  be  irritated,  pain  is  felt,  but  no  motion  is 
excited ;  if  the  lower  part  be  irritated,  oonvulaiona  of  the 
hwb  take  place,  but  no  pain  is  fUt 

Of  the  nature  of  the  influence  which,  [«ssing  alcmg  the 
nerves,  excites  motion,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  set 
in  motion,  notmng  whatever  is  known.  Thnnigh  some 
nerves  it  can  be  transmitted  at  will,  and  the  moseles  sup- 
plied with  these  are  therefore  called  vt^untary ;  through 
others  the  will  has  no  influence  in  sending  the  excitant  to 
motion,  and  tibe  involuntary  muscles  to  which  they  pass  are 
entirely  removed  from  any  connection  with  the  mind,  except 
in  the  excitement  of  violent  passion  oc  grie(  or  other  ex- 
alted mental  affection.  Whatever  stimulus  is  applied  to  the 
motor  nerves,  the  same  effect  is  produced ;  whether  it  be  the 
stimulus  of  the  will,  or  of  any  mechanical,  chemical,  or 
electrical  application,  the  same  muscular  contraction,  vary- 
ing only  in  degree,  is  produced^  The  mind  alone  has  the 
power  of  determining  the  strength  and  extent  of  muscular 
contraction,  wd  tins  it  effects  by  an  operation  which  it 
scarcely  appreciates;  fbr  even  one  who  Knows  eeettrately 
the  position  md  the  mode  of  action  of  each  muscle  cannot; 
mcept  in  certain  cases,  order  the  act  of  a  single  muscle,  but 
to  produce  a  certain  kind  w  strength  of  motion,  is  obliged  to 
exert  coincidentiy  all  the  muscles  that  can  minister  to  that 
motion.  Thus  tlwre  are  two  muscles,  at  least,  that  bend  the 
fore-arm,  and  no  person  can  make  one  of  them  act  wfaQe  the 
other  remains  inactive ;  the  will  can  only  determme  certain 
effects,  but  it  cannot  determine  the  muscles  by  which  they 
shall  be  accomplished. 

In  all  the  phenomena  hitherto  considered,  the  mind  takes 
a  part;  but  in  some  circumstances  an  impression  passes 
along  a  sensitive  nerve  to  the  nervous  centre,  and  altnough 
no  sensation  may  have  been  produced,  an  influence  is  in 
return  conveyed  back  fW>m  the  centre  through  a  motor 
nerv^  and  motion  is  produced,  either  in  the  muscles  a^jecMit 
to  the  part  first  impressed,  or  in  those  of  some  other  part  <tf 
the  bod  V.  The  phenomena  of  this  class  are  those  of  what  u 
called  tker^lexftmetion;  a  term  which  is  derived  from  the 
idea  that  the  impressioi^  j^assing  oentripetally,  is  r^leeted 
from  the  centre  as  soon  as  it  arrives  tlirae,«id  made  to  pass 
from  it  centrifiigally. 

For  the  occunence  of  these  reflex  actions,  it  is  essential 
that  the  nerves  acted  upon  should  retain  their  connection 
with  the  spinal  chord  at  with  the  brain*  The  spinal  chord 
is  sufficient  for  some  of  these  actions,  and  the  power  is 
therefore  often  spoken  of  as  if  it  belonged  exclusivdy  to  it ; 
but  it  is  evidenUy  possessed  by  the  whole  cerebro-spinal 
axis.  Thus,  if  the  hmd-lw  of  a  reptile  or  any  other  animal 
be  separated  from  the  bo^,  and  th^^^i^wj^j^rt  of  it 
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be  irritated,  no  motion  of  its  muscles  will  ^osue;  but  if  the 
leg  be  allowed  to  retain  its  coonection  with  that  part  of  the 
•pinal  chord  from  which  its  nerves  come  out,  the  same  irri- 
tation of  the  skin  will  produce  conmlsive  contiaetions  of 
the  muscles.  In  the  0rst  case  the  impression  on  the  skin, 
if  it  passed  along  the  sensitive  nervous  filaments  at  all,  was 
l«st  at  tiwir  out  extremity ;  in  the  second,  it  passed  through 
them  to  the  spinal  chord,  and  thence  either  it  or  some 
other  inSuence  returned  immediately  through  the  motor 
nerves  to  the  muscles. 

On  this  property  of  reflecting  the  impressions  received 
from  sensitive  to  motor  nerves,  many  of  the  muscular  mo- 
tions which  were  formerly  regarded  as  instinctive  or  sympa- 
thetic, and  many  others  of  tha  moat  important  phenomena, 
depend.  Thus  when  light  falls  on  the  retina,  the  impres- 
sion received  by  the  brain  is  instantly  reflected  through  the 
third  nerve,  and  the  iris,  without  any  effort  of  the  will, 
contracts ;  and  if  the  light  be  very  strong  and  sudden,  the 
eyelids  involuatirily  vinoe,  as  they  do  before  any  expected 
injury.  la  lilw  manner  a  stimulus  applied  to  the  nose  ex- 
cites mvoluntary  sneesing ;  food,  or  any  other  snbstance  in 
the  fauces  or  pharynx,  excites  tlie  involuntary  act  of  swal- 
lowing, and  still  more  an  irritation  of  the  larjmx  is  reflected 
fmm  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  excites  in  all  the  respira- 
tory muscles  involuntary  coughing.  In  all  these  cases  sen- 
sation coexists  with  the  reflection  of  the  impression  through 
the  motor  nerves ;  but  sensation  is  hy  no  means  essential 
to  the  phenomena ;  on  the  contrary,  in  the  most  marked 
examples  the  ceatripetal  impression  is  not  perceived  by  the 
brain.  Thus  the  sphincter  muscles  are  constantly  main- 
tainedinastateofcontractionunder  the  influence  whichpasses 
unfelt  from  the  spinal  chord ;  and  all  the  motions  occurring 
in  decapitated  animals  (in  which  the  reflex  actions  are  more 
remarkable  than  under  any  othor  circumstances)  must  pro- 
bably be  regarded  as  unaccompanied  by  sensation,  smce 
exactly  similar  phenomena  occur  in  persons  suffering  from 
some  forms  of  paralysis,  and  wh<f  can  never  fsel  the  im- 
pression on  the  skin  upon  which  the  involuntary  motions 
instantly  fbllov.  In  the  case  of  reflection  from  the  optic 
noYe  to  the  nerves  of  the  iris,  and  in  most  of  those  in  which 
the  sensitive  nerves  pass  directly  to  the  brain,  sensation  is 
produced  with  the  r^ex  action ;  but  in  all  the  cases  where 
the  centripetal  nerves  pass  to  the  spinal  chord,  the  reflex 
actions  take  plaoe  as  well,  or  even  more  certainly,  after  the 
removal  of  tne  brain.  The  spinal  chord  is  essential  for  a 
reflex  action  in  the  nerves  that  pass  out  from  it ;  the  brain 
for  a  similar  action  in  its  own  nerves:  in  the  first  case  sen- 
sation is  not  involved,  in  the  second  it  (pnerally  is. 

Mr.  Gbaineer  ('  Observations  on  the  Spinal  Chord*)  be- 
lieves that  the  impressions  which  produce  reflex  actions, 
and  those  which  pus  to  and  from  the  brain  in  sensatioi  and 
voluntary  motion,  ore  not  conveyed  by  the  some  sets  of  ner- 
vous flbrias.  He  considers  that  there  meet  in  the  spinal 
chord  four  sets  of  nervous  filaments :  one  passing  only  to  the 
exterior  white  matter,  and  then  ascending  to  the  brain,  to 
which  they  convey  sensations;  a  second,  corresponding  to 
these,  which  pass  from  the  brain  along  the  exterior  white 
matter  of  the  chord,  and  thence  to  the  muscles,  for  the  con- 
veyance of  the  influence  of  the  will  to  them.  These  two 
sets  are  the  same  as  tho  commonly  described  sensitive  and 
motor  filaments ;  the  others  are  analogous  to  these,  but  are 
supposed  to  be  subservient  only  to  the  reflex  actions ;  they 
pass  to  and  from  the  chord  with  the  others,  but  instead  of 
being  continued  up  with  them  to  the  brain  along  the  exte- 
xiax  of  the  chord,  penetrate  into  its  substance,  and  lose 
tbenueWas  in  its  centml  grey  matter — the  recipient  and 
reflector  of  the  impressions  which  they  convey.  The  obser- 
vations of  the  course  of  the  filaments  of  the  nerves,  where 
they  pass  into  the  spinal  chord,  upon  which  this  veiy  inge- 
nious view  is  founded,  have  not  yet  been  sufficiently  con- 
firmed to  establish  its  truth  beyond  doubt ;  hut  it  still  affords 
the  most  intelligible  explanation  of  the  manner  in  which 
impressions,  passing  apparently  throush  the  same  filaments, 
in  some  cases  produce  sensation,  ana  in  others  none ;  and 
in  which,  for  certain  purposes,  organs  supplied  with  nerves 
fh>m  the  oerebro-spinal  axis  are  yet  usually  removed  from 
the  influence  of  the  brain. 

It  deserves  particular  remark,  that  in  the  cases  in  which 
the  impressioa  is  conveyed  only  to  the  spinal  chord,  as  in 
beheaded  animals,  the  motions  that  result  nova  the  reflected 
influence,  evince  desien.  Hiu^  when  a  bird's  or  any  other 
lowy  onlmars  (as  a  frog's)  head  is  out  oS^  the  body  endear 
vours  to  asoape.  and  eviiiees  method  in  its  attempts;  if  a 
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limb  is  touched,  it  li  drawn  away  from  the  contact ;  if  a  part 
of  the  body  is  irritated,  the  foot  will  sometimes  be  raisod  in 
an  endeavour  to  remove  the  source  of  irritation.  These  ac- 
tions ate  umilor  to  those  of  monsters  born  without  broim, 
many  of  whioh  have  been  known  to  07,  to  take  mfll^  and 
perform  other  apparently  voluntary  acts.  Are  we  from 
these  fiusts,  indicating  design  in  the  actions  of  brainless 
animals,  to  believe  that  the  spinal  chord  is  capable  of 
any  exercise  of  will?  Such  an  idea  is  very  oj;>posed  to 
opinions  whioh  are  deemed  well  fbunded,  but  is  still  bx 
ftom  grouodleH ;  the  motions  are  scarcely  otherwiso  ex- 
plicable. 

Of  the  nature  of  the  agent  which,  passing  along  the  ner< 
vous  filaments,  produces  sensation  or  excites  motion,  no- 
thing satisfactory  is  at  present  known.  The  imperceptible 
velocity  of  its  passage  naturally  suggested  the  idea  of  an 
electric  current,  and  except  hy  the  supposition  of  the  motion, 
or  the  vibration  of  the  particles  of  some  such  subtle  material 
as  electricity  or  the  other  impondMable  agents  ato  conceived 
to  bfl^  its  velocity  is  scarcely  to  be  accounted  fi>r.  Some 
idea  may  be  formed  of  its  rapidity  of  passage  along  the 
nerves  to  and  fin>m  the  brain,  by  a  rough  calculation  which 
the  writer  lately  mode,  that  when  a  person  plays  rapidly 
on  the  piano,  upwards  of  1000  distinct  movements  are  per- 
formed within  the  minute;  each  of  which  has  its  tim^ 
place,  and  strength  exactly  ordered.  At  the  same  time  that 
the  mind  imparts  this  number  of  impressions  to  the  muscles, 
it  is  receiving  not  less  than  2000  impressions  by  each  of 
three  distinct  senses,  the  eye,  the  ear,  and  tho  touch,  and 
perceives  the  most  minute  variations  with  each.  From  the 
similarity  of  this  velocity  of  the  nervous  agent,  to  that  of 
the  passageof  electricity,  and  from  afew  apparent  analogies, 
some  have  imagined  the  nervous  u^nt  or  fliiid  to  be  identical 
with  the  electnc ;  but  the  §roun£  fbr  such  an  opinion  are 
at  present  few  and  uncertam,  while  many  evident  fkcts  mi- 
litate strongly  aminst  i^  as  the  equal  conducting  power  of- 
all  the  moist  tissues  as  well  as  the  nervous;  the  improba- 
bility that  doctrio  flnid  should  be  isolated  in  the  filaments, 
the  moonstanoy  of  the  twsults  of  experiments  in  which  a 
current  oi  electricdty  is  used  to  replace  a  removed  portion  of 

a  nerve,  &&  ...       .    .  , 

The  nervous  agent  is  prepared  in  the  bram  and  spmal 
chwd,  and  probaSiy  in  all  porU  where  there  is  ganglionic 
or  grey  nervous  matter,  and  from  them  distributed  to  the 
nerves.  Thus,  if  the  trunk  of  a  mixed  nerve  be  divided, 
that  part  whioh  is  separated  from  the  nervous  centre  soon 
loses  that  which  may  be  called  its  stock  of  excitability, 
while  that  whioh  remains  attached  to  the  centres  retains 
its  excitabili^  as  if  no  iiyury  had  been  inflicted.  For  the 
maintenance  of  the  excitability  on  which  the  reflex  actions 
depei^,  the  spinal  chord  alone  seems  to  he  necessary ;  Ibr 
it  H  not  more  rapidly  expended  after  the  removal  of  the 
brain  than  when  tho  brain  is  presmt  For  the  main- 
tenance of  the  exdtability  fbr  other  actions  the  brain  it 
esnntiaL 

Eaoh  impression  mode  on  the  sensitive  nerves,  and  each 
excitant  to  motion,  may  be  considered  to  cause  a  certain 
oonsumption  of  the  nervous  influence,  which  it  is  the  office 
of  the  nervous  centres  to  replace ;  and  a  healthy  condition 
of  the  nervous  system  may  reasonably  be  conceived  to  de- 
pend on  a  due  proportion  between  the  waste  and  the  supply. 
When  the  former  has  been  excessive,  weakness  or  fatigue 
of  the  senses,  or  of  the  power  of  muscular  motion,  is  pro- 
duced, which  a  period  of  sleep  or  rest  from  excitement  is 
necessary  to  replace.  The  necessity  of  such  rest  is  indicated 
to  us  by  the  fiitigue  at  the  close  of  each  day,  and  cannot 
long  he  safely  resisted ;  fbr  after  the  loss  of  the  night[s 
rest,  the  excitant  neoassaiy  to  produce  a  certain  effect  is 
found  to  become  greater  in  a  rapidly  increasing  ratio 
through  every  hour  of  the  succeedmg  day.  During  rn^ 
tho  brain  may  be  considered  as  producing  the  excitability 
by  which  the  nerves  may  act  dunng  the  period  of  exertion ; 
and  hence  exertion  u  not  less  necessary  for  health  than 
rest;  and  many  disorders  show  that  excitability  may,  for 
want  of  being  wasted  by  exertion,  accumulate.  Hence  much 
of  that  which  passes  under  the  popular  name  of  nervous- 
ness—a condition  in  which  a  given  excitant  produces  a 
greater  effect  than  is  natural  or  healthy ;  and  this  (although 
the  use  of  terms  usually  applied  to  material  things  may 
give  too  definite  an  idea  of  it)  we  may  reasonably  believe  to 
result  from  an  accumulation  of  nervous  influence,  as  fiitigue* 
or  the  need  of  a  greater  excitement  to  ii^uce^  jael-j^n 
effect,  rsaulU  from  its  waste.  Di3lheaAflii«iaw^|iMd^ 
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tlw  nerves  (bllom  the  tame  rule  as  that  of  exentte  of  the 
■mseles  or  any  other  tissue;  by  it,  within  certain  linits, 
the  power  of  perceiving  impressions  and  of  eioiting  mo- 
tion is  pn^ressively  increased ;  the  excitability  ox  earh 
organ  or  of  the  whole  mtem  beingt  within  those  limits,  ca- 
pable of  adaptation  to  the  need  of  the  individual ;  henoe  the 

EDWer  by  practice  of  attaining  to  perfection  of  touch,  or  of 
earing,  or  sight,  or  any  otfaer  sense.  Impressions  are  dis- 
tinctly felt  by  the  practised  sense  which  are  completely  im- 
perceptible to  that  which  has  been  only  casually  employed. 
In  like  manner,  when  the  organ  of  one  sense  is  destroyed, 
and  thus  one  outlet  for  excitability  is  closed,  the  rest 
acquire  increased  aruteness;  hence  the  accuracy  of 
the  hraring  and  touch  in  the  blind,  of  the  sight  in  the 
deat  frc. 

system  of  the  great  sympathetie  nerve  is  that  whose 
branches  are  distributed  to  all  tin  organs  of  o^tanio  Kfe,  the 
heart,  lungs,  digestive  canal  and  glands,  &e.,  chiefly  follow- 
ing the  course  of  the  blood-vessels,  bearing  numerous  and 
large  ganslia  in  all  parts  of  their  course,  and  communicat- 
ing with  the  brain  and  apinal  chord  or  their  nerves  only  by 
few  and  small  filaments.  The  parts  to  which  the  branches 
of  the  sympathetic  nerve  are  distribnted  have  but  vague  if 
any  sensibility,  unless  under  peculiar  circumstances  of  dis- 
ease ;  and  the  motions  which  some  of  them  possess  are  usu- 
ally quite  independent  of  the  mind.  Numerous  experi- 
laents  of  irritating  the  ganglia  of  the  sympathetio  to  see 
whether  it  produces  pain,  have  bad  unsatisfactory  results ; 
nor  would  any  results  of  apparent  insensibility  be  conclu- 
sive, because  the  ganglia  might,  like  part  of  the  brain,  be 
insensible  to  ii^nry,  though  rally  capable  of  perceiving  the 
impressioiu  toansmitted  to  them  through  their  nerves.  But 
the  pain  of  tibo  diseases  of  internal  organs  is  amply  suffici- 
ent to  prove  their  sennbSi^,  ^ugh  it  does  not  determine 
whether  the  impression  of  {Win  is  oonveyed  through  fila- 
ments of  the  sympathetic  ^stem  or  through  those  few  of 
the  cerebro-spinal  system  which  are  mingled  with  the  former 
in  the  common  sheath.  In  tbe  same  manner,  in  extraordi- 
nary cases,  the  brain  and  spinal  chord  have  an  evident  influ- 
ence on  the  motions  of  tbe  orgatts  supplied  by  tbe  sympa- 
thetic nerves  as  in  the  effects  of  strong  passion  and  other 
mental  affections  on  the  circulation,  the  digestive  fbnetions, 
&c.  The  impressions  conveyed  from  the  viscera  to  the 
brain  and  spinal  chord  mav  also  be  reflected  either  to  the 
voluntary  muscles,  as  in  toe  eonvulsiaw  of  children  with 
disordered  dwestion,  or  to  tbe  involiuitary  mnseles»  as  in 
the  increasoa  rawdity^  of  pvlso,  the  nekness,  fce.  which 
ooenr  in  various  aiseuea. 

In  tlw  natural  state  however,  the  o^ans  chiefly  supplied 
by  the  synpBtlietio  nerves  are  entirely  independent  of  tbe 
csrebro-spiiMl  system,  and  will  maintain  their  actions  for  a 
time  even  after  their  removal  fhnn  the  body.  Thus  the 
peristaltic  motion  of  the  intestines,  the  contractions  and 
dilatations  of  the  heart  of  some  animals,  and  some  other 
similar  actions,  will  continue  for  a  considerable  tine  after 
they  are  separated  tnm  the  bod^,  or  after  all  the  UMvea 
passing  to  them  have  been  divided.  Many  other  fects 
prove  also  that  tiie  internal  organs  are  much  leas  dependent 
on  the  influence  of  the  sympathetie  nerve  than  the  external 
animal  i^ans  are  on  that  of  their  eerebro-spinal  nerves : 
severe  irritation  of  Uie  qrmpathetto  nerves,  sueh  as,  if  ap- 
plied to 'the  eerebro-spinal  motor  nerves,  would  excite 
sudden  and  violent  oonvnlsloni  of  their  mnsoles,  gives  itse  to 
hut  weak  and  slow  contractions  of  tbe  viscera;  and  these 
follow  at  perceptible  intervals  after  the  iq>plieation  of  the 
stimulus,  so  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  say  whether  the 
irritation  have  exerted  any  inflnenee  at  all. 

The  office  of  the  numerous  ganglia  placed  in  the  course 
of  the  sympathetio  nerves  is  perhaps  the  most  obscure 
point  in  the  whole  range  of  pnystolc^.  Some  have  re- 
garded them  as  so  many  brains,  by  wmeh  impressions  are 
received  throiwh  the  branches  of  whiefa  each  ganglion  is 
the  oentre,  and  from  which  excitements  to  motion  are  sent 
out;  others  have  believed  that  they  exercise  a  power  of 
isolating  th»  ofgans  thOT  supply  from  the  influence  of  the 
mind  or  of  obstnicting  the  coiutant  passage  of  impressioDs 
to  ud  from  tbe  brain ;  and  many  othwflmotioQS  ham  been 
mpposed  to  be  performed  by  them :  bat  hf  each  and  til  the 
ovuence  is  altogether  unsatisfectory. 

The  sympathetic  nerve  or  system  of  nerves  has  received 
its  name  from  the  idea  that  it  is  of  ultimate  importance  in 
the  phenomena  of  what  is  called  sympathy,  in  which  one 
part  of  the  body  is  affected  in  conseqnenee  of  sorne  pecu- 


liu  eondttion  of  another.  A  great  number  of  tbe  ^wno- 
mena  which  vrere  formerly  regarded  as  the  effbeta  of  sym- 
pathy are  now  more  dwly  explaiiied  hf  the  xvfleeting 
action  of  tbe  ceieteo-spinal  axis;  many  others  depend  on 
some  genenlty  opoating  influence,  as  a  peculiar  etmdition 
of  the  blood.  &e. ;  and  in  those  that  remain  it  ia  question- 
able whether  the  sympathetic  system  nervea  exereisss 
any  peculiar  power.  Tbe  universality  of  its  distribution 
among  tbe  viscera  is  the  only  ground  on  which  it  can  be 
believed  to  possess  this  property  of  exdting  impressions  or 
actions  in  one,  in  oonseqnenee  of  b^ng  itsMf  tadted  by  the 
condition  of  another. 

It  exerts  a  more  evident  influence  in  the  various  secre- 
tions of  tbe  glands  and  other  aurfaces  which  it  supplies. 
In  some  instances  the  exeltut  to  seerstion  is  conveyed  pri- 
maril;^  from  the  Imin,  rather  dbeetly,  as  to  the  flowing  ol 
tears  in  grief,  &c.,  or  by  a  reflex  action,  as  in  the  tears  Uiat 
flow  when  the  mucous  membrane  of  tbe  nose  is  irritated, 
or  as  in  the  flow  of  saliva  in  a  strong  irritation  of  tbe  mem- 
brane of  the  mouth,  in  the  sweating  of  fear  or  of  great 
agony,  &c.  In  the  more  constant  secretions  the  inflnenee 
of  the  sympaihetic  nerves  is  in  some  degree  assumed ;  but 
there  are  sufficient  fects  to  prove  that  their  injury  is  very 
soon  followed  by  a  suppression  or  modification  of  the  secre- 
tion in  the  organ  to  which  the  injured  nerves  are  destined. 
The  eerebro-spinal  nerves  also  exercise  an  influence  on  tbe 
secretion  and  nutrit  ion  of  the  parts  which  they  supply ;  but 
its  amount  is  indistinct,  in  consequence  of  the  interruption 
of  other  circumstances  fkvonrable  to  tluMO  processes*  by  the 
same  iigury  which  cuts  off  the  seeretory  power  itf  the  nerves, 
as  the  loss  of  exercise  of  the  muscles,  sec. 

Tbe  best  general  account  of  the  pfaTsioltqiy  of  dw  imves 
is  in  Mfillers  '  Hiysiolo^e,'  tranalated  by  Dr.  Baly ;  for  aU 
that  relates  to  tbe  distinct  ftinetions  m  the  roots  of  the 
nerves,  the  severe  works  of  Sir  Carles  Bell  (by  whom  tbb 
most  important  discovery,  was  first  made)  may  be  eoosulted, 
and  with  them  the  physiological  treatises  of  Ur.  Mayo  and 
M.  Magendie.  On  the  reflex  actions,  the  best  wons  are, 
Procbaska's  'Physiologie,*  in  which  it  is  first  distinctly 
announced,  though  long  before  alluded  to  by  Glisson  ( Tract, 
de  Vrntriado  et  Intettimo),  and  tbe  works  of  Dr.  Mar- 
shall Hall,  b^  whom  tbe  subject  has  been  most  fully  illus- 
trated and  raised  to  its  just  importance,  and  of  Mr.  Grainger 
and  Dr.  Volkmann.  Hie  electrical  theory  of  the  nervous 
fluid  is  most  nttensiTely  illustrated  in  tM  writing>  of  Dr. 
Wilson  Philip.  The  best  neeount  in  Sngli^  of  uie  eom- 
rantive  anatomy  of  the  nervoiu  nirtem  vriU  be  finmd  in 
Dr.  Grant's  *  Outiines  of  Comparative  Anatomy.' 

NE'SEA.  Lamouroux  gives  this  name  to  some  of  tbe 
articulated  Corallines. 

NESS.  LOCH,  is  a  lake  in  Scothuid,  situated  between 
S7*  10'  and  il"  27'  N.  lat.  and  between  4°  20  and  4*  40' 
W.  long.  It  is  22  miles  long :  its  breadth  varies  from  a  mile 
and  A  quarter  to  three-quarters  of  a  mile.  It  extends  south- 
south-west  and  north-north-east  over  a  considenble  portitm 
of  Glenmore,  through  which  the  Caledonian  Canal  passes. 
The  depth  of  the  water  is  fn»n  106  to  129  fathoms  m  the 
middle  parts ;  but  near  the  ends  of  the  lake  it  decreases  to 
8$,  75,  and  much  less.  At  the  north-east  end  tbe  depth  is 
reduced  to  7  and  9  fothoms.  This  lake  is  never  covered 
with  ice.  At  its  south-western  exttemi^  it  receives  the 
waters  of  the  smell  river  Oidi,  which  issues  from  Loch 
Oieh,  which  lies  ftrtber  Bouth.  From  its  north-easteim 
extremity  issues  the  river  Ness,  which,  after  a  course  of  six 
miles,  discharges  its  waters  into  Horsy  Frith.  Loch  Ness 
is  enclosed  on  noth  sides  by  lofty,  ruggisd,  steep,  and  barren 
mountsins,  whiefa  attain  an  average  faeight  of  leoo  feet. 
Hie  highest  mountain-masses  an  on  the  western  shore  and 
near  the  middle  of  the  lake,  where  they  rise  in  the  hug« 
summit  of  the  Mealfourvouny.  This  mountain  is  stated  to 
be  2730  feet  high,  but  it  is  probably  higher,  if  the  fact  be 
true  that  not  nr  from  its  summit  there  is  a  small  lake 
which  is  always  frozen.  On  the  north  and  south  of  this 
enormous  mass  of  rocks  two  pastoral  glens  open  upon  tbe 
lake,  Olen  Urquhart  and  Glen  Morison,  and  the  riven 
iriiieh  drain  them  bring  a  lai^  qimnti^  of  water  to  the 
lake.  Tbe  mountains  south  and  north  of  these  two  g^ena 
are  much  less  elevated:  this  is  also  the  ease  with  the  rocfcu 
which  skirt  tbe  eastern  shores  of  the  lake.  These  ro^s  are 
out  by  deep  gullies  and  frightftil  precipices,  and  the  rivers 
Farrigs^  ana  Feacbtoin  rush  violentiy  into  the  lake  throug:h 
two  narrow  fissures.  These  riven  dnin  Stratii  Sriok,  a 
pastoral  valley,  which  itJI^ffT^p  i^O^tg^Og+Jite  level 
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»f  the  wa,  and  extendi  parallal  to  the  lake  for  about  fifteen 
milei.  It  is  a  beautiful  tract  of  countryi  and  its  charms  are 
inoreaaed  by  the  'cataract*  of  Foyers  or  Fyers,  which  the 
river  Foaohloia  forms  in  breaking  through  the  line  of  ele- 
vated rooks  which  divide  the  strath  from  the  lake.  It 
rivals  in  beauty  the  waterfalls  of  the  Clyde  and  of  the 
Tumel. 

iPurUaauntary  JUportt  on  ihe  CaMonian  Canal;  Sin- 
clair's StaHgHealAeeoimtt^Seotlmii  and  MaeCnUoeh's 
BiaMandt  and  Wettem  Ifkmdi.} 
NESTOR  (Ornithology).  tPsiTFACinjt.] 
NESTORIANS,  the  name  of  an  important  and  early 
sect  of  Christians,  which  is  derived  from  Nestorius,  a  Syrian 
by  birth,  who  became  patriarch  of  Constantinople  in  428, 
under  the  reign  ofTheodosius  II.   He  showed  himself  very 
lealous  against  the  Arians  and  other  sectarians ;  but  after 
Borne  time  a  priest  of  Antioch,  named  Anastasius,  who  had 
followed  Nestorius  to  Constantinople,  began  to  preach  that 
there  were  two  persons  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  the  Word, 
or  divinity,  had  not  become  man,  but  had  descended  upon 
the  man  Jesus,  bom  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  that  the  two 
natures  became  morally  united  as  it  were,  but  not  hyposta- 
ticallv  joined  into  one  person ;  and  that  when  Jesus  died  it 
waa  the  human  person  and  not  the  divinity  that  suffered. 
This  doctrine,  being  not  only  not  diioonntenanced.  but  sup- 
ported by  Neatorius,  was  the  origin  of  the  Nestorian  aohiim. 
Nesloriua  refused  to  allow  to  the  Virgin  Mary  the  title  of 
Theotokos,  or  mother  oftJod,  but  allowed  her  that  of  Chris- 
totokos,  or  mother  of  Christ.    Nestorius  met  with  nu- 
merous opponents,  amon^  others  Eusebius  of  Dorylaeum ; 
and  the  controversy  occasioned  great  disturbances  in  Con- 
stantinople. Cyril,  bishop  of  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  with 
his  ottaracteristic  violence,  anathematised  Neslonus,  who 
in  his  turn  anathematised  Cyril,  whom  he  accused  of  de- 
eding the  divine  nature  and  making  it  subject  to  the 
m&rmities  of  the  human  nature.  [Onui.  of  Alexandria.] 
T^ie  emperor  Theodosius  convoked  a  general  council  at 
Ephesus  to  deaule  upon  the  question,  aJ).  431.  The  council, 
which  was  attended  by  210  bishopa,  condemned  the  doctrine 
of  Nestoriua,  who  refused  to  appear  before       ooonoil,  as 
many  Eastern  bishops,  and  Jonn  of  Antio^  among  the 
rest,  bad  uotjet  arrived.   Upon  this  the  ecu  noil  deposed 
Neatorius.   Soon  after  John  of  Antioch  and  his  friends 
came,  and  condemned  Cyril  as  being  guilty  of  the  Apolli- 
narian  heresy.   The  emperor,  being  appcuiled  to  by  both 
parties,  after  some  hesitation,  sent  for  Neatorius  and  Cyril, 
but  it  appears  that  he  was  displeased  with  what  he  con- 
sidered pnde  and  obstinacy  in  Nestorius,  and  confined  Um 
to  a  monaslery.   But  as  his  name  was  still  a  rallying  word 
for  faction,  Theodosius  banished  him  to  the  desOTts  of 
Thehais  in  Egypt,  where  he  died.   His  partisans  how- 
ever spread  over  thoEast,  and  have  continued  to  this  day  to 
form  a  sn»arate  church,  which  is  rather  numoous,  espe- 
cially in  Mesopotamia,  when  their  patriarch  residfls  at 
Diarhekr. 

The  Nestoriana  at  one  time  spread  into  Persia,  and  ft-om 
thence  to  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  where  the  Portuguese 
found  a  community  of  them  at  St  Thom^,  but  they  perse- 
cuted them  and  obl^ed  them  to  turn  Roman  Catholirs. 

(Hittoire  du  NeatorianUme,  by  Father  Douein,  a  Jesuit, 
1698 ;  and  a  Ditiertation  on  the  Syrian  Nettoriaru,  in  the 
4th  vdtune  of  the  Bibliotheca  Chimtalii  of  J.  S.  Asse- 
mani.) 

Eutj'ches,  in  his  seal  to  oppose  the  Nestoriana,  fbll  into 
the  opposite  extreme  of  saying  that  there  was  only  one 
nature  in  Christ,  namely,  the  divine  nature,  by  which  the 
human  nature  had  beoome  absorbed.  [EmrcHiANs.] 

NETHERLANDS,  THE.  This  kingdom  as  now  con- 
stituted oonsista  of  .the  territory  of  the  antient  republic  of 
the  Seven  United  Provinces  and  of  some  portions  of  the  pro- 
rinoeof  Umburg^  but  not  including  the  grand-dndiyof 
Luxemburg^  whidt  the  king  of  the  Kethernnds  possesses, 
with  the  title  of  grand-duke,  as  a  part  of  the  German  Con- 
foderation.  The  kmgdom  of  the  Netherlands  is  sitnated 
between  50'  44  and  53^  34'  N.  lat.  and  3^  ,10'  and  7*  W  E. 
long.  It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Oermany,  on  the  north 
and  west  by  the  German  Ocean  or  North  Sea,  and  on  the 
south  by  Belgium.  The  fl-ontier  line  which  divides  it  fVom 
Belgium  is  described  in  the  article  BBLOitm,  as  fixed 
by  the  treaty  of  15th  November,  1831,  which  has  now  been 
accepted  and  ratified  by  both  parties.  Hie  area  of  the  king- 
dom is  about  11,000  square  miles;  the  popnlation,  on  the 
lat  of  January.  1839,  was  2,583,271. 


TIm  kingdom  is  nowdiTidad  into  ton  pioriiiBM  « 

Ant. 

North  babant  .    .  1,942  366,1S0 

GuoUtrfauid      .    .  a,00»  336.401 

North  Honaad  .  980  483,07S 

South  Holland  .    .  1,170  fi09.6«l 

Zealand  ....  MO  145,042 

Utreebt  ....  520  140.574 

Friealand    .    .    .  1,027  287.415 

Overyisel     .    .    .  1,240  191.062 

Groningen  ...  770  172,437 

Drenthe       ...  920  70,146 

Total  .  .  .  11,164  2.563,271 
That  part  of  Limborg  (with  147,527  inhabitants)  iHimh 
is  restored  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  is  annexed 
in  perpetuity  to  that  crown,  but  ia  constituted  as  the  duchp 
of  Limburg,  and  is  to  form  a  part  of  the  Qerman  confede- 
ration, in  lieu  of  that  part  of  Luxemburg  which  the  German 
diet  consents  to  cede  to  Belgium ;  but  Maestrieht  and  Venloo 
remain  an  int^ral  part  of  the  kingdom  of  ihe  NetherUDda. 

FheeqfOe  Comtrp:  Soiij  CZtmote.— The  Netherlands 
are  part  of  the  great  ptein  of  Northern  Europe,  and  an 
not  sewiratod  from  Oermany  on  the  north-east  by  any 
natural  boundaries.  The  provinoea  about  the  nontfas  trf 
the  Sebelde  and  the  Rhine,  and  the  covntry  to  the  north 
of  them.  Zealand.  Ncalh  and  South  Holland,  Friealand, 
Groningen,  Drenthe,  and  Overfasel.  are  in^od  most  ap- 
propriately called  the  Netherlands,  that  is,  the  Lowlands. 
They  form  one  unbroken  flat  without  a  hill  or  rock,  without 
forests  or  running  waters,  they  lie  in  part  even  below  tht  level 
of  the  sea,  against  the  inroada  of  which  they  are  protected 
partly  by  immense  dikes,  and  partly  by  sandhilh  or  dunut 
ftom  80  to  160  feet  high,  whiw  have  been  oast  up  by  the 
ocean,  and,  running  parallel  with  the  ooaat,  protect  it  agaiuit 
the  element  to  which  they  owe  their  origin.  Nothing  can 
be  men  dreary  than  this  ooean  of  sand ;  it «  a  perfect  image 
of  aridity  and  barrenneis ;  aome  broom  soarealj  jpeen,  some 
stunted  shrabs  growing  at  intemls  in  the  nDUom,  i^en 
they  are  proteded  from  the  wind,  ■!«»  intomipt  thia 
dreary  solitude.  Ftom  the  HeUer  to  the  month  of  the 
Maas,  adistance  of  75  mile%  these  gloomy  though  proieeting 
deserts  everywhere  extend  between  the  eukintod  country 
and  the  sea.  The  land  thus  rescued  from  theaea,oonsisiing 
of  moor  and  mud,  is  traversed  by  numbarlesa  eanals,  wb.ca 
are  abM^utoly  neeessaiy  to  &nm  it  and  render  it  fit  for  eul- 
tivation.  The  labour  is  amply  rewarded,  the  land  is 
extremely  fertile  and  covered  with  the  ridieat  pasturea. 
The  lowest  paru  are  called  polders.  When  a  marsh  is  to 
be  drained,  it  is  fint  encloead  with  a  rampart  or  dike  to 
prevent  any  water  from  flowing  into  iL  WindmiUs  are 
then  ereoted  on  the  edge  of  ib»  dike,  each  of  which  works 
a  pump.  Aa  the  miDa  raise  the  wato'.  it  is  disdiarged  into 
a  canal,  whieh  eonveya  it  to  the  sea -or  to  some  iidud  piece 
ofwater.  Botin  seiMnl  tbeoperatimiiMnnotbaperfanMd 
at  onee ;  when  the  manhaa  are  too  deep  below  the  sun 
rounding  country,  two  or  duee  dikes  and  as  mai^  eanaJs 
sre  made  at  difflerent  levels,  rising  by  danees  to  tlw  upper 
canal,  in  which  the  whole  terminates.  ^Hie  girdle  of  wind- 
mills, whieh  announces  at  a  distanoo  the  positkm  of  the 
polder,  has  the  appearatuie  of  aaotinelB  plsoed  to  guurd  the 
entrance.  All  the  polders  have  an  extremely  rich  slimy 
soil,  which  is  generally  used  for  pasturage,  but  ia  some 
places  produces  rich  crops  of  com.  The  eastern  provinoes 
nearest  to  Oermany  contain  many  morea  and  marshes,  sad 
especially  the  great  series  of  torf  moors  which  extend  &om 
the  mouth  of  the  SoMde  eaatward  to  the  Maas,  and  there  ^ 
join  the  great  momn  called  Uw  Peel,  on  the  eoat  frontier 
of  North  Brabant,  whioh  is  10  leagues  long  and  ihm  1  to 
3  leagvea  broad. 

This  mevahy  eonntry,  wtateli  is  so  wholly  artttcial  that  it 
has  jusdy  been  said '  toe  Dutch  built  HoUaad.*  ia  one  of  the 
best  eultivated,  the  neat  wealthy,  and  the  most  populous 
in  Europe ;  and  it  would  bo  dtffioult  to  find  elaewhere,  in  so 
small  a  compass,  sneh  a  number  of  large  and  weil-built  vil- 
lages, towns,  and  eitiea.  The  atmosphere  in  these  low 
tracts  is  fiv  the  most  part  damp,  thick,  and  heavy ;  fogs  and 
storms  are  very  IhMuent;  but  both  the  beat  and  tlw  cold 
are  more  moderate  than  in  Northon  Germany.  The  dimale 
ia  unhealthy,  especially  for  foreignevs.  Tb.e  want  of  good 
spring  water  is  v<nry  sensibly  folt.  Tlie  (dimate  is  more 
healthy  in  the  eastern  provinces,  (^^^^^^^ 
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el«v&tml,  Buti  cuDtain  some  hills,  which  the  inhabitants 
^Ivnify  with  the  name  of  mountains. 

iSwf,  Rivert,  Canal*,  and  Lakea. — ^The  whole  coast, 
which  is  much  broken  and  indented  with  considerable 
hays,  la^  inlets  of  the  sea,  and  the  mouths  of  great 
mers,  would  measure  near  500  miles,  or  about  1  mile  of 
coast  for  every  22  square  miles.  The  German  Ocean,  or 
North  Sea,  which  borders  Belgium  and  the  Nethedands 
from  the  frontier  of  France,  a  few  miles  east  of  Dunkirk, 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Ems,  has  produced  in  the  lapse  of 
ages  great  physical  revolutions  in  the  marttune  provinces. 
Toe  most  remarkable  of  these  revtdntioni  have  been 
the  retreat  and  encroachment  of  the  sea,  and  the  chans;es 
in  the  eourse  of  the  Rbine.  The  whole  oonntry  probably 
oDoe  belonged  to  the  ocean,  hut  the  oldest  accounts  that  we 
possess  represent  the  land  as  more  extensive  than  at  pre- 
sent The  Yssel.  it  appears,  ran  into  an  inland  lake  called 
Flevo,  from  which  a  river  pursued  its  course  for  fifty  miles 
to  the  sea.  That  lake,  with  the  adjacent  continent,  has  been 
oorored  for  many  centuries  by  the  Zuyder  Zee,  the  only  re- 
■laina  of  the  continent  being  the  islands  of  Texel,  Vlieland, 
StdielUng,  andAmeland,  which  lie  in  a  curved  line,  convex 
towards  ue  ocean,  in  front  of  and  protecting  the  entrance  of 
the  Zuyder  Zee.  This  inland  sea,  which  is  enclosed  by  the 
islands  and  the  provinces  of  Holland,  Utreoht,  Guelderland, 
Overysael,  and  Friesland,  resembles  a  great  lake:  it  is  80 
miles  long  from  north  to  south,  and  its  breadth  varies  from 
80  to  30  and  40  miles.  On  account  of  its  grwt  extent,  the 
navigation  is  dangerous  in  stormy  weather  va  small  vessels, 
vhicu  however  cross  it  from  South  BoUand  to  Friesland 
rather  thui  go  all  round  the  coast.  The  entranoes  between 
the  islands  being  much  obstructed  bysand-banka^the  trade 
of  Amsterdam  derives  influite  benefits  from  that  noble 
work  the  North  Hollai^  GanaL  TbeLauwer  Zee.  hetween 
niesland  and  Grooingen,  and  the  Dollart,  between  Gron- 
ingen  and  the  German  proTinoe  of  East  Friesland,  were 
formed  by  similar  irruptions  of  the  sea  in  the  thirteenth 
century ;  and  so  late  as  the  fifteenth  century  a  great  salt- 
water lake,  called  the  Bies  Bosch,  was  suddenly  formed  to 
the  south-east  of  Dort,  by  the  sea  bursting  through  a  dam 
and  overwhelming  72  villages,  with  100,000  inhabitants. 

The  principal  river  is  the  Rhine,  which,  coming  from  Ger- 
many, enters  the  Nbtherlauds  at  Lobith,^  where  it  is  2300 
foetHoad;  butintnmning  thia  conntry  it  is  divided  into 
three  arms,  and  beibre  it  reeohea  the  sea  even  loses  its 
venerable  name.  Soon  after  eroanng  the  fhtntier  it  divides 
mto  two  btanehes,  the  lai^  and  left  arm  fbrmiug  the  Waal. 
Tht  right  or  norths  arm  flows  to  Amheim,  where  it  again 
divide  into  two  branches ;  one^  ealled  the  Ysael,  flows  north- 
wards to  the  Zuyder  Zee ;  the  other  runs  to  Wijk,  where 
it  again  divides  into  two  streams,  the  larger,  called  the  Leek, 
joining  the  Wa^  above  Rotteidam,  and  the  smaller,  now 
reduced  to  an  insignificant  river,  passing  by  Utrecht  to  Ley- 
den  and  the  sea.  Till  the  h^inning  of  this  century,  this 
branch  was  lost  in  the  sand,  the  mouth  being  completely 
choked  up;  in  1804  works  were  commenceu  to  re-o|en 
this  monu  of  the  river  near  Katwyck,  and  the  operation 
was  happily  eompleted  in  1807.  The  other  principal  rivers 
ar^  the  Uaas,  Maeae^  <a  Ifeuae,  which  comes  from  Bel- 
num,  and  j  oins  the  Waal  at  the  Act  id  St.  Andries ;  and  the 
flchelde,  which,  lUuwiae  o«niiie  from  Belgium,  enters  Hol- 
luid  helow  Antweqi,  and  dividn  |into  two  arms,  the  Bast 
and  the  West  Scfaelde:  the  West  Sobelde  ftlls  into  the 
ooean  at  Flushing,  and  the  East  Schelde  between  the 
Zealand  islands  Si  Sdiouwen  and  North  Beveland.  Of 
the  canals  the  most  impwtaat  is  the  North  or  Holder 
Canal.  [Hollaki^  AbrtA.]  The  greatest  lake  is  that 
of  Haarlem,  which  it  has  now  been  reserved  to  drain. 

[HaARIiXH.] 

Natural  Prodaeiumt. — The  lumes,  which  are  a  large 
strong  breed,  well  adapted  for  draug^  and  for  heavy  cavalry, 
are  about  200,000  in  number.  The  homed  cattle  ue  mostly 
remarkable  for  their  sixe  and  beauty,  and  amount  to  about 
a  million.  Vast  numbers  of  lean  eattiie  from  Denmark  and 
Oermai^  are  fbttened  in  the  liob  pastorea  of  North  Hol- 
land. TtMre  are  about  700,000  alwep.  The  awine  are  of 
the  Oennn  breed,  and  are  moat  namaone  in  tiie  provinees 
next  to  Germany.  The  only  Und  id  game  ia  harea,  which 
■re  rare ;  wild  rabbits  however  are  very  numwous  among 
the  sand-hilts.  Domestic  poultry  is  plentiful.  There  are 
wild  geese  and  ducks,  snipe^  woodcocks,  and  plovers, 
l^ts  18  the  paradise  of  storks,  it  being  considered  a  great 
tfirace  to  kul  one.    A  .swrdingly  they  build  thev  neats 


on  the  house-tops,  and  walk  about  unmolested  and  un 
concerned.  Fish  is  abundant  on  the  coasts  and  in  the 
rivers :  the  cod  fishery  on  the  Dt^gerbank  and  the  Green- 
land  whale  fishery  are  veiy  productive.  But  the  herring 
fishery  on  the  coast  of  the  Shetland  islands,  fcmnerly  a  chi^ 
source  of  the  wealth  of  the  Dutch,  has  greatly  declined 
In  1601  there  were  1500  vessels  employed  in  the  herriag 
fishery;  in  the  years  from  1795 to  1807  and  1808  there  woe 
only  30 ;  but  the  number  has  since  increased  to  nearly  20a 

Sufficient  corn  for  home  consumption  is  not  raised ;  hemp 
and  flax  are  grown  in  great  abundance. 

There  are  no  miner^  except  a  lit^  bc^-iron  in  Overyssd 
and  Guelderland:  there  are  hriek-earth  and  potters*  clac 
in  most  of  the  ]^vinces.  Fullers*  earth  (but  mixed  witfi 
too  much  sand)  ta  got  in  pret^  oonsidomble  quantities  about 
Tilburg;  and  immense  quantities  of  turf  are  dag  in  Hol- 
land and  FViesland :  some  aea-salt,  but  in  small  quantities 
is  made  on  the  coasts  of  Holland  and  Friesland. 

Trade.— The  history  of  the  commerce  of  the  Netherlands 
properly  begins  with  Bruges  in  Flandm,  in  the  fourteenlh 
century.  From  Bruges  the  trade  was  for  the  most  pan 
transferred  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  to  Antwerp, 
which  became  the  greatest  emporium  in  the  world.  But 
the  ravages  of  the  war  with  Spain  and  the  capture  of  the  citr 
after  the  memorable  siege  in  1585  drove  the  wealthiest  in- 
habitants to  the  northern  provinces,  especially  to  Amster- 
dam. The  new  republic  of  the  <  Seven  United  Provinces' 
founded  on  principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  be- 
came a  sun  asylum  for  the  oppibssed,  while  reUgious  dis- 
sentions  and  persecutions  prevailed  in  many  other  parts  of 
Europe.  Fbor  as  the  connlry  then  was  in  n^tnal  resources, 
it  was  necessary  to  find  for  the  ra^dly  increasing  pepulalion 
employment  beyond  the  seas.  The  republicans,  woo  were 
at  first  driven  by  necessity  to  become  bold  corsairs  against  the 
Spanish  squadrons,  soon  became  excellent  and  intrepid  sea- 
men, and  enterprising  indefatigable  merchants,  who  traveised 
everv  sea,  for  whom  no  source  of  gain  was  .too  remote,  and 
to  whom  no  obstacle  was  insurmountable.  The  commerce  of 
Antwerp,  Cadiz,  and  Ijsbon  fell  into  their  hands,  and  thus, 
in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  United  Pro- 
vinces became  the  first  commercial  state  and  the  greatest 
maritime  power  in  the  world,  and  the  trade  of  Amstodam 
acquired  an  unparalleled  degree  of  prosperity.  The  East 
India  Company,  founded  in  1602,  with  a  capital  of  only 
6,500,000  florio^  conquered  kingdoma  and  islands  in  Asia. 
With  200  shtpB  it  traded  with  China  and  Japan ;  it  alone 
furnished  Europe  with  the  costly  productions  of  the  Spice 
Islands ;  the  gold,  the  pearls,  and  the  diamoAds  of  the  East 

Sassed  only  through  its  hands.  The  prosperity  of  Amster- 
am  remained  almost  unimpaired  till  towards  the  latter 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  the  French  revolution 
in  1795  gave  it  the  death-blow,  and  its  rival,  London,  be- 
came the  commercial  capital  of  the  world.  Reduced  to  the 
condition  of  a  vassal  and  afterwards  of  a  province  of  France, 
and  consequently  engaged  in  a  constant  war  with  England, 
Holland  lost  its  ships,  its  colonies,  its  commerce,  and  \Xs 
public  credit.  After  recovering  its  independence  on  the 
expulsion  of  the  French  in  1813,  the  commerce  of  Holland 
revived  in  a  remarkable  manner,  but  is  still  very  Ihr  below 
its  fbrmer  magnitude.  During  the  union  of  the  northern 
and  southern  provinces,  under  the  name  c^the  kingdom  of 
the  NeAerlandi,  both  Htdland  and  Belgium  flourished. 
Holland  indeed  lost  the  ookmies  of  Berbice^  Demerara,  and 
Essequibo,  with  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Ceylon.  The 
very  profitable  contraband  trade  formerly  carried  on  with 
Spanish  America  has  also  been  destroyed,  since  those  colonies 
declared  themselves  independent  The  trade  with  India 
has  undergone  a  great  change,  not  only  by  the  loss  of  the 
Cape  and  Ceylon,  but  by  the  fall  of  the  East  India  Com 
pany  and  the  throwing  open  of  the  East  India  trade  to  all 
the  subjects  of  the  Netherlands,  excepting  that  to  the  Mo- 
luccas and  to  Japan.  On  the  otber  hand  the  improved  ad- 
ministration of  Java  has  led  to  a  vast  increase  of  the  produc- 
tions of  that  fine  colony,  and  new  and  profitable  channels  have 
been  opened  to  Dutch  commerce  in  Brazil,  Cube,  and  Haiti. 
The  precarious  state  of  aflbirs  from  the  time  of  the  revolt  of 
the  southern  provinoes  in  1830  till  the  oonflrmation  of  their 
independence  by  the  treaty  of  peace  concluded  in  April  last 
(1839^  was  certainly  a  great  check  to  the  progress  of  com- 
merce; yet  it  continued  to  improve  even  during  that 
period,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  will  again  becoto** 
very  flourishing,  and  more  so  pnhus^than  durieethc  union 
with  Belgium.  Digitized  by  ^OOglc 
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Tlio  following  official  tables,  for  the  year  1S37,  shov:— 
I.  The  number  of  ships  cleared  inwards,  to  what  coun* 
tries  they  belonged,  how  many  to  each  country,  and  their 
tonnage.  II.  At  what  ports  in  Holland  they  arTived>  bow 
many  at  each  port,  and  how  many  under  the  flag  of  the 
NethfO'lands.  III.  From  what  countries  they  came ;  how 
many  from  each  country,  and  how  many  under  the  Nether- 
lands flag.  IV.  How  many  shipt  oleued  ontwudst  and 
under  wlSit  flags 

Shwa  cleared  Invards. 
TablBl. 


Of  what  NatioBi 

Shipa. 

NeUierlands  . 

2731 

313,982 

Bn^ish   ,  . 

1191 

199,602 

North  American 

73 

20,366 

Portuguese  ■ 
French    .  , 

3 

171 

9. 

15,221 

Russian   .  . 

54 

9.724 

Swedish  . 

51 

7,588 

Norwegian 

472 

101,188 

Danish     .  , 

247 

13.940 

Prussian  . 

86 

16,874 

Hanoverian 

496 

24,950 

Mecklenbu^  . 

70 

11,665 

01denbui]g  . 

95 

8.841 

Ijibeek  . 

5 

971 

Bremen  . 

9 

3,135 

Hamburg. 

6 

711 

Rostook   .  . 

3 

447 

Papenbnrg 

2 

105 

Kniphuisen 

98 

7,688 

Aostrian  . 

2 

580 

Sardinian 

1 

350 

Sicilian  . 

is 

307 

Spanish  . 
Neapolitan 

3 
8 

113 
678 

Total  . 

5787 

753.105 

Table  n. 


Arrived  at 

Sliipi. 

Nalh.  FU« 

Amsterdam . 

1987 

875 

Minden 

6 

S 

Zaandun    .  . 

151 

88 

Enkhuizeu 

3 

9 

Medemhllk  . 

38 

3 

£dam 

120 

90 

Monnikendam  . 

32 

38 

Alkmaar 

45 

39 

Helder 

20 

14 

TornhUling . 

8 

3 

Quomenuob 

68 

7 

Brielle 

6 

Maa&sluis  . 

10 

io 

Helvoetsluys 

3 

I 

Rotterdam  . 

1439 

393 

Delfsbaven  . 

8 

6 

Schiedam    .  . 

145 

80 

■Vlaardingea  . 

58 

59 

Dndreeht  . 

244 

110 

Tlieaslngen  (Flushing)  30 

14 

Veere        .  ■ 

1 

1 

Zierekzee  . 

4 

1 

Btouwenhaven  . 

4 

1 

Hiddelbnig  . 

36 

13 

Lemmer  . 

17 

17 

Workam  . 

68 

68 

Hftilingea  .  , 

431 

239 

Dockum 

26 

35 

Kampen     .  . 

5 

5 

Zwelle 

30 

27 

Delf^yl 

283 

208 

Termunterxyl 

176 

103 

Groniogen  . 
Oudd  Pekelet 

236 

165 

30 

17 

Langlekkeradiara 

9 

3 

Zoltkamp    .       .  - 

38 

27 

Total 

5787 

272 

Tabfe  III. 

Fiom  what  ConBlriea.  SUpa. 

1  no  Kleine  Oost,  Meck-l 
ienbuis:.  and  liibeck  i 
tbamtt      .      •  694 


NaOi.n«, 
238 
S76 


Ill 

29^ 

370 

343 

444 

261 

1161 

1665 

476 

307 

177 

69 

13 

80 

18 

43 

23 

18 

10 

3 

1 

, , 

142 

130 

2 

2 

18 

17 

6 

S 

15 

6 

4 

4 

71 

70 

174 

37 

1 

1 

5787 

2721 

Fram  what  ConntnN. 
Denmark 
Prussia  .  . 
Russia  . 

Sweden  and  Norway 
Great  BrUain  . 
Ftance  . 
Portugal  . 
Spain    .  , 
Italy  . 

Levant,  Egypt,  and) 

Barbary  > 
Canaries,  Azores,  and  I 

Cape  Verd  I 
Guinea  Coast  . 
Cape  and  East  Indies 
China  ... 
South  America  and  I 

West  Ocean  / 
Curacoa 
Bronl  . 

Barbice  and  Demerara 
Surinam 
North  America 
Greenland  and  Davis  I 
SuaiU  ' 

Total 

IV.  Shipe  cleared  Ouiwards. — 5784  ships,  776.300  tons 
with  cargoes— 3526  ships,  497,174  tons;  the  remainder  ic 
ballast.  Dutch  flag,  2720  ships,  327,481  tons.  English, 
1200  ships.  202,807  tons.  North  America,  65  ships,  2U,59S 
tons.  French,  94  ships,  14,468  tons.  Norway,  463  ships. 
100,589  tons.  Denmark,  243  shipa.  13,692  tons.  Hanover, 
492  ships,  26,230  tons. 

Of  which  there  were  bound  to  Great  Britain,  1692  ships, 
83,769  tons;  Russia,  239  ships;  Denmark,  104  ships; 
Sweden  and  Norway,  1095  ships,  153,534  tons;  Cape  ana 
East  Indies.  135  ships.  73,032  tons. 

The  inland  trade  employs  5600  of  the  vessels  called  tr^- 
Bohuyts,  and  15,000  boats. 

The  exports  consist.  1st,  of  oc^ial  produce  l>om  the 
Bast  and  West  Indies,  coffoe,  sugar,  spioes.  tee,  silks,  and 
other  articles  from  China  and  Japan ;  and  2nd,  chiefly  of 
the  pmdnctions  of  the  country,  among  which  they  export 
to  Sfugland  annually  18  million  pounds  of  butter  and  27 
million  ponnds  of  etteese  ;  likewise  flax,  hemp,  and  corn, 
where  the  importation  is  permitted;  tobacco,  madder, 
flower-roots  (especially  hyacinths  and  tulips),  cattle,  and 
horses :  3rd.  the  produce  c^theirflsheries,  especially  herrings, 
and  of  their  distilleries  and  manu&ctones.  The  chie^ 
articles  of  importation  are  corn,  salt,  wine^  timber  in  very 
large  quantities,  l^rtly  fVom  Norway  and  partly  from  Ger- 
many, whenoe  it  is  floated  down  the  Rhine ;  stone,  such 
as  blocks  of  granite  from  Norway  for  the  dikes,  and  free- 
stone for  building;  marble,  and  various  manufiictured 
goods;  besides  oolonial  prodnee  of  every  kind  from  the 
poBseadons  in  Asia,  Afirica,  and  the  West  Indies.  After  the 
separation  of  the  seven  provinoes  from  Spain,  the  Dutch, 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  held  in  their  hands  the  greater 
portion  of  the  carrying  tnde  of  Europe,  and  Holland  was 
a  general  magazine  of  the  productions  of  all  countries ;  at 
that  time  a  list  of  its  exports  and  imports  would  have  been 
an  enoyclopeedia  of  meiMiandise ;  and  though  this  esnnot 
be  now  said,  it  is  still  true  in  a  great  degree. 

Mam{faeture*.—'Sh»  principal  manufactures  are,  linen  of 
the  very  best  quality;  woollens,  once  the  most  celebmted 
in  the  w«id;  silks,  and  leather.  The  sugar  reflneriea 
have  increased  of  late  years  in  a  very  extraordinary  degree. 
Tobaooo-pipes  are  made  in  Isrge  quantities,  both  for  home 
consumptioo  and  exportation.  The  distillaiesof  Geneva,  or 
Holbnas,  of  which  there  are  800  at  Sehiodain,  have  long 
been  ori^irated.  It  is  remurfcable  that  the  distillras  last  yesr 
petitioned  the  government  for  a  reduction  of  the  exdse-outy, 
on  the  ground  that  their  omrtation  to  the  United  States  of 
North  America  has  greatly  dinunisfaed  in  consequence  of  the 
establishment  of  Temperance  Societies  in  that  country. 
Since  the  revoUof  the  Belgian  provinces  in  1830,  great  efforts 
have  been  made  to  establish  manu&ctures.  eapeoally  of  cot- 
tons, in  the  northern  provinces,  which  appear  to  Imve  been 
very  suooessftil ;  so  that  m  a  few  years  tlbe  kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands,  as  now  constituted,  in 
the  rank  of  mannlhotnring  afwfli! mkl 
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Jb%i6tt.— The  established  religion  is  OdrimBm,  or,  as 
;t  it  called,  the  Reformed  religion ;  but  a  general  toleration 
has  so  long  prevailed,  that  religknis  sects  of  almost  every 
kind  eiyoy  the  ftee  exercise  of  their  own  fomu  of  worship. 
Tbeeuet  proportions  at  this  moment  have  not  been  pub- 
lished, but  in  1837  it  was  estimated  that  there  were— 
CalTinisti,  1,700,000;  Lutherans.  337.000;  MennoniteB, 
120.000 ;  RemonstrantB,  or  Armiaians,  40,000 ;  Anabap- 
tists, 2300;  some  other  Chmtian  sects,  15,000 ;  Roman 
Catlulics,  280.000 ;  and  Jews,  50,000.  The  proportions  have 
probably  not  much  altered  since. 

Bducaiion  is  very  generally  diffused  throughout  the 
kingdom.  Besides  the  parish  schools,  under  the  protection 
of  the  government,  private  boarding-schools  are  as  nume- 
rous as  in  England.  No  person  is  allowed  to  set  up  a 
school  without  a  licence,  which  be  cannot  obtain  without  a 
previous  examination  by  a  special  commiasion.  There  are 
four  classea  of  licences,  according  to  the  branches  of  edu- 
eatton  to  be  taught ;  and  no  person  is  permitted  to  under- 
take a  Wher  branch  than  that  for  which  he  has  passed  his 
examination.  For  the  higher  branches  there  are  seminaries, 
called  Royal  Schools,  where  the  antient  and  modem  lan- 
jFuages,  mathematics,  rhetoric  and  drawing  are  taught ;  of 
Miese  there  is  one  in  every  large  town.  The  universities  are 
those  of  Leyden,  Utiecht,  and  Grouingen,  the  first  of  which 
was  fbnnerly  one  of  the  most  illustrious  in  Europe,  and  can 
boast  a  long  and  s{Aendid  list  of  learned  men  who  have  been 
educated  within  its  walls.  There  are  likewise  schools  for 
particular  brancbesof  education,  such  as  miUtary  and  naval 
schools. 

The  ConttituHon  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  is 
eonuined  in  the  Qrond  fVet^  or  fundamenul  law  of  the 
IdDgdom  <^  the  Netherlands,  pironiulgUed  a  royal  ordi- 
nanee  of  34di  August.  181A.  Thia  oonatitution  resembles 
in  many  partionlan  that  of  Great  Britain.  The  erowu  is 
hereditary  in  the  male  line^  and,  in  defiiult  of  male 
deaeendanta.  In  the  female  line.  The  executive  power  is  in 
Iha  bands  of  the  kin^  whoM  person  is  inviolable,  his 
ministers  being  responsible.  The  legislative  power  is  in 
the  king  and  the  states-general,  coosisung  of  two  chambers : 
the  members  of  the  first  chamber  are  appointed  by  the  king 
fcr  their  lifta ;  the  second  chamber  is  elected  by  the  pro- 
vincial assembliea,  and  one-third  of  the  members  go  out 
uinually  by  rotation,  but  thay  may  be  re-elected.  All  new 
laws  are  proposed  by  the  king  to  the  second  chamber.  The 
aitiings  of  die  seoond  chamber  are  open  to  the  public ;  those 
of  the  first  are  not.  Bach  province  has  its  own  provincial 
aasembly,  whidi  has  various  important  local  duties,  such  as 
dw  snperiniendanee  of  rail^oua  woiabip  and  charitsJile  in- 
Bttlatiotti.  the  can  vS  Uie  roada  and  bridges,  and  the  eleo- 
tion  of  the  deputiea  to  the  seoond  chamber.  This  constitu- 
tkm,  having  been  made  tat  the  kingdtun  of  the  Netherlands 
■a  oonatituted  in  1815,  is  to  und^o  varioiu  altentions  and 
■Mdifleations,  in  oonaequenoe  of  the  aeparation  of  the  north- 
era  and  southern  provinces. 

JInafiM*. — This  is  a  subject  of  extreme  intricacy,  ren- 
dered still  more  complex  by  the  union  with  Belgium,  and  the 
precarious  state  of  the  country,  which  was  neither  at  war  nor 
at  peace  with  Belgium,  after  the  revolt  of  the  latter  in  1830, 
till  the  final  aeparation  of  the  two  countries.  The  whole  must 
be  amply  discussed  in  the  present  aesaionof  the  states-general 
We  can  here  only  state  that  the  budget  presented  by  the 
minister  of  finance  on  the  25th  of  October.  1839,  proposes 
•n  axpenditttia  fiv  the  year  1840  of  56,378.600  florins,  of 
which  31^  miUions  ara  finr  the  intenat  of -the  national  debt, 
above  14  milliona  Ibr  the  army,  and  i\  nulUons  for  the  navy. 
Dm  wmya  and  maaaa  are  aatimated  at  M.386,298  florins. 
One  «f  the  items  worth  natioe  in  the  waya  and  means  is  Uie 
smn  of  1 1,220.0(M)  florins  firam  the  revenues  of  the  colonies. 

Army  and  Nmy. — The  amount  and  the  organiiatum  of 
the  army  cannot  at  present  be  fuUy  known.  A  very  great 
reduetion  has  already  been  made  since  the  peace  by  dis- 
bending  the  militia  and  volunteers.  The  navy  consists  of 
about  eighty  vessels,  of  which  twelve  are  ahipa  of  the  line, 
lliese  are  however  of  lower  rates  than  in  the  British  navy, 
there  being  only  one  90-gun  ship. 

Co^tM.— Ilie  Dutch  still  posaesa  many  important  co- 
lonies: inAsia— Java,  Amboyna.Banda,Teruat«  Macassar, 
and  aettlMnanta  in  Sumatm,  BiwnBOb  and  Coxwaandd;  in 
AfKca,  thirteen  ftarta  on  theooaattfChiinaft;  in  the  West 
Indies,  the  idanda  of  Gnnfao.  St.  Boatatiiu,  and  part  of  8l 
Martin,  and,  on  the  ewtinent  of  South  America,  Surinam* 
Wid  a  right  to  send  atorea  and  pmduee  from  Demo-; 


ran.  Essequibo.  and  Berbice,  fnmerly  their  colonies,  but 
now  in  the  posaession  of  Great  Britain. 

.Bw tery.— Jnliiis  Casarf  in  prosecuting  his  conqoaata  ic 
Northern  Gaul,  advanced  as  m  as  the  Khhie,  Toe  inhn- 
biiant*  of  the  nordi  bank  of  the  Rhine  were  caUed  B«t«Ti, 
and  considered  as  belonging  to  Germany.  They  were  en- 
gaged in  many  wars, either  with  the  Romans,  or  as  their  allies. 
We  afkerWBids  find  them  partly  as  trading,  partly  as  sea- 
faring people,  and  as  pirates,  who  were  in  the  end  subdued 
by  the  Romans.  In  the  fifth  century  the  Batavians.  and 
in  the  sixth  the  BelgsB,  were  conquered  by  the  Franks,  but 
the  Frieslanders  not  till  the  seventh  century.  At  the  peace 
of  Verdun,  in  843,  Batavia  and  Friesland  were  incorpOTated 
with  the  newly  created  kingdom  of  Germany,  of  which 
Ludwig  (i.e.  I^wis),  sumamw  the  German,  was  the  first 
kin^  and  were  under  governors,  who  afterwards  made  them- 
selves independent.  From  the  year  1000  to  the  end  of  the 
eleventh  century,  the  country  was  divided  into  duchies 
counties,  and  imperial  cities.  Utrecht  became  a  biahnMi^ 
and  extended  its  tempbral  power  over  Grouingen  and  Cnw- 
yssel.  Of  all  these  princes  the  counts  of  Flanders  were  the 
most  powerful,  and  their  country  having  become  anbjeet*  in 
1383,  to  the  still  more  powerful  house  of  Burgundy,  the 
latter  made  itself  master  of  almost  the  whole  of  the  Ne- 
therlands. Charles  the  Bold,  the  last  duke  of  Bur^ndy, 
fell  in  a  battle  with  the  Swis^  and  his  only  daughter  and 
heiress  Maria  marrying  Maximilian,  son  of  Frederick  III^ 
duke  of  Auttria.and  emperor  of  Germany,  the  NeUierlands 
came  under  the  dominitm  of  the  bouse  of  Austria.  Maxi- 
milian's grandson,  Charles  V.,  by  the  Pragmalie  Sanction 
in  1 548.  united  all  the  seventeen  provinces  fbr  ever  with 
Spain;  tbeyhowever retained  the  naraeoftheeircleof  Bur- 
gundy, and  wereatlaehed  tolheGermao  empire.  XXuringthe 
reign  of  Charles  V.,  the  Protestant  religion  benntoapread  in 
these  provinces,  tbough  grievously  oppreued.  »r  the  nnmbn" 
of  persons  in  the  seventeen  provinces  put  to  i^th  inhis  reign 
as  heretics  is  estimated  at  several  thousands.  His  son  and 
successor  Philip  II.  not  only  deviated  from  tbe  policy  of  hb 
father,  who  had  respected  the  antient  liberties  of  tlie  pet^l^ 
but  introduced  the  Inquisition,  and  carried  on  religious  pe^ 
secution  with  a  cruelty  before  unknown.  Tbe  paiiance  of 
the  people  was  exhausted,  and  tbey  rose  in  open  rebellbn, 
which  toe  atrocities  of  the  bloodthirsty  Alba  could  not  qudt 
The  heads  of  the  noblest  of  the  nation,  among  whom  were 
Egmout  and  Horn,  fell  indeed  under  tlw  axe  of  the  cxecu- 
tignw.  The  prince  of  Orange,  who  escaped,  long  maintained 
an  unequal  combat,  and  though  often  defeated  by  l>on 
John  of  Austria  and  Alexander  duke  of  Paris,  at  lei^h 
triumphed  in  the oauae  of  liberty  and  tbe  ftoteatant  religion. 

The  struggle  would  eertainly  have  been  aooner  and  more 
easily  ended,  but  fbr  the  jealouaes  between  the  aevenl  pro- 
vinces and  the  nobles,  and  the '  unflortunate  neipmeal  db- 
tnist  of  the  Protestants  and  Uie  Roman  Catholics.  It  is 
true  that  almost  all  the  other  imvinces  concluded  with 
Holland  and  Zealand,  the  convention  of  Ghent,  in  1576, 
and  formed  a  still  closer  alliance  in  the  following  year,  by 
the  Unioo  of  Brussels.  But  the  consummate  abuities  of 
the  prince  of  Parma  succeeded  in  bringing  all  tbe  southern 
provmoes  under  the  authori^  of  Spain.  In  1579  tbe  five 
provinces  of  Holland,  Zealand,  Utrocht,  Guelderland,  and 
Friesland  concluded  the  celebrated  Union  of  Utrecht,  in 
which  they  declared  themselves  independent  of  Spain. 
They  irere  joined  in  1580  b^  OverysseL  On  the  S6th 
July.  1581,  they  renouncetfthMr  allwianoe  to  Philip  'as  a 
tyrant,'  and  b^^;  joined  in  1594  b^  woninj^  firmed  the 
celebnUed  republic  of  the  Seven  United  Provinces,  which  waa 
afterwards  generally  called  Holland,  from  that  pcovince^ 
which  exceeded  the  others  in  extent,  population,  vrealth. 
and  infiuenoe.  Though  Philip  III.  was  obliged  to  conclude, 
in  1 609,  a  thirteen  years'  truce,  called  tbe  peace  of  Ant- 
werp, and  the  independeuoe  of  the  provinces  was  reeogniied 
by  m1  the  European  powers  except  Spain,  it  was  not  AiUy 
secured  till  the  peace  of  Miinsta.  at  the  close  of  the  Thir^ 
Years'  War,  in  1648.  Towards  Uie  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  they  were  engaged  in  war  with  France  and  England, 
and  at  the  beginningof  the  eighteenth  century,  in  the  war  of 
the  Spanish  succession.  Holland  was  weakened  by  these 
efforts,  while  republican  jealousy  of  the  attempts  of  tbe 
House  of  Orange  to  increase  its  authori^  sowed  the  seeds 
of  parnr  rage  and  civil  war.  In  1747  the  House  of  Oimnge 
triumphed,  and  William  XV.  obtained  the  hereditary  digni^ 
<tf  stadthoUer  in  all  the  aem  uravincoL  Ji  J7B6  the 
repnbliowa  again  iiMi^bBvj  byWtaftGtt^      of  the 
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•tedtbolder  WtUiua  who  wu  siitor  to  Fredeno  William 
II..  kiQg  of  Pnisaia,  having  been  insulted  by  some  violent 
patriots,  applied  to  her  Iwotfaer,  vho  sent  a  PruGsian  army 
of  25,000  men  to  avenge  the  iadigniW  she  bad  reoeive^ 
and  secure  the  rights  of  her  husband.  The  patriots  resisted 
in  vain ;  the  rights  of  the  House  of  Orange  were  confirmed 
and  enlarged,  and  a  close  alliance  concluded  between  the  re- 
public and  Great  Britain  and  Prussia.  In  1794  the  repubUcan 
or  Anti-Orange  party,  encouraged  by  the  approach  of  the  vic- 
torious armies  of  France,  s^n  rose.  Ficb^ru  easily  con- 
quered Holland,  being  fsvouted  the  ssvera  winter  and  by 
the  popular  party,  ana  tlw  stadtholder,  with  his  family,  was 
obliged  to  &r  to  Bogland.  The  provioees  were  now 
organised  under  the  title  of  the  Batavian  Republic  A  oe- 
ceuary  consequence  of  this  change  was  war  with  Enf^land, 
which  I0I  to  the  capture  of  their  fleets,  the  destruction  of 
their  trade,  and  the  loss  of  their  colcmies,  to  all  which  evils 
w«rB  added  the  exorbitant  demands  of  their  French  allies, 
who  also  chang^  several  times  the  constitution  of  the 
republic.  In  1806.  it  was  formed  by  Napoleon  into  a 
kingdom,  and  given  to  his  brother  Louis,  who  studied  the 
welfare  of  bis  subjects,  hut  lost  the  friendship  of  his 
brother  after  the  landing  of  the  English,  and  unexpectedly 
resigned  the  crown  in  fovour  of  his  eldest  son,  a  minor,  on 
the  1st  of  July.  1810.  Napoleon  however  refused  to  recog- 
nise his  brother's  airaogement,  and  incorpormted  the  king- 
dom with  the  F^eh  empire,  with  which  it  nmained  nnilea 
till  November,  1813,  when  the  people,  encouraged  by  the 
disasters  of  the  French,  rose  and  expelled  them  from  the 
eountry,  and  recalled  the  Orange  family.  The  I^rince  landed 
from  England  on  the  SOtbof  November,  1813,  and  was  wel- 
comed with  adeliriumof  joy  whieh  seemed  to  be  man'ellous 
in  so  cool  and  phlegmatic  a  people.  The  prince  governed 
the  country  by  the  title  of  'Sovereign  Prince,*  till  1815, 
when  the  seven  northern  and  the  ten  southern  provinces, 
after  a  separation  of  two  hundred  years,  were  agam  united, 
by  the  name  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  a  grand 
and  noble  conception,  destined  to  accomplish  the  object 
whichEngland  had  so  long  attempted, — the  union  of  all  the 
provinces  la  one  independent  state,  calculated  to  serve  as  a 
real  barrier  against  France.  Ilus  union  continued  for  fifteen 
years,  to  the  advantage  of  bodt  countries,  and  especiidly  of 
the  Belgiani^  who  however  were  not  satisfied  with  the  new 
state  or  thii^  In  1830,  encouraged  by  the  Revolution 
which  had  expelled  Charles  X.  and  his  family  from  France, 
the^  revolted  from  their  allegiance,  and  claimed  to  become 
an  independent  state  distinct  from  Holland.  This  end  they 
have  at  length  attained,  not  however  without  the  aid  m 
France  end  England.  The  independence  of  Belgium  is 
secured  by  the  treaty  concluded  in  April,  1839,  which  is 

fua  ran  teed  by  Oreat  Britain,  France,  Austria,  Russia,  and 
'russia. 

Literature,  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  of  a 
people  wboee  shores  lie  opposite  our  own,  and  whose  na- 
tional character  likewise  runs  in  many  respects  parallel 
with  ours,  who  have  been  animated  by  a  similar  spirit 
industry,  commeroi^  enterprise,  and  maritime  ardour— even 
the  language  should  be  hardly  at  all  known  in  this  country, 
notwitlntamUi^  the  study  of  it  is  calculated  to  threw  so 
miu^  light  upon  onr  own.  which  has  not  only  the  same 
common  or^n^buthas  immediately  burowed  a  greatnum- 
ber  of  words  and  expressions  fnm  it  So  fkr  from  meriting 
that  contempt  with  which  the  insolence  of  ignoraooe  has 
branibd  them,  there  are  few  nations  which  have  contri- 
buted more  towards  the  eivilication  of  Europe,  and  to  learn- 
ing and  science,  than  the  people  of  the  Netherlands.  The 
country  that  has  produced  an  Erasmus  and  a  Grotius,  a 
Swammerdam,  a  Leeuwenhoek,  and  a  Boerbaave ;  that  has 
done  so  much  for  the  physical  sciences,  for  medicine,  juris- 
prudenee,  philology,  classical  and  oriental  literature;  that 
.-^n  boast  of  such  writers  is  a  Voodel,  and  in  our  times  a 
Bilderdyk ;  that  has  done  se  much  for  the  cultivation  of  its 
luiguage ;  that  possesses  so  many  literary  societies  and  in- 
•titntes,  together  with  o^mcb  finr  the  enoouragement  of  the 
ine  arts, — ought  not  to  be  stigmatiaed  as  one  inhabited  by  a 
dull  plodding  raee  of  uetebants.  One  eiroumstaiuw, 
wbidi,  if  it  hu  served  to  diflUse  over  Europe  the  labours  of 
its  learned  men,  has  also  merged  their  odebrity  in  that  of 
continenud  literature  generally,  has  been  the  practice  of 
employing  Latin,  a  circumstance  which  has  rendered  an 
aoqusintanvo  witb  the  Dutch  language  uunecessary  for  the 
purpcwe  of  pcofltrng  by  their  studies  or  their  discoveries. 
Jloit  pnHwty  too  the  univenal  celtbrily  of  the  DutcU 


scholars  throughout  the  learned  world  has  in  no  sniaL  de- 
gree tended  to  divert  attention  from  and  excite  a  pr^udtne 
against  the  vernacular  language  and  literature,  as  being 
rude  and  uncultivated,  and  unfitted  for  any  nobler  purpose 
than  that  of  carrying  on  the  intercourse  of  daily  life.  Yet 
so  very  far  is  this  from  being  the  case,  that  there  is  scarcely 
any  modern  tongue  which  either  contains  within  itself  moie 
plastic  elements  or  which  has  been  more  carefully  wrought 
up  and  polished;  nor  have  any  people  paid  greater  atten- 
tion to  purity  of  stylo  and  elegance  of  diction  than  the 
writm  of  Holland  of  late  yean.  It  cannot  be  said  that 
the  difficulty  of  acc|uiiing  it  has  deteired  us  from  attempting 
to  form  any  acquamtance  witb  the  literature  of  this  coun- 
try ;  because,  of^ all  foreign  idioms,  it  is  that  which  bears  the 
strongest  family  resemblance  to  our  own — so  much  wo,  that 
flippant  and  ignorant  travellers  have  aometimes  deaeribed  it 
as  a  sort  of  bastard  English,  which  is  just  as  correct  as  it 
would  be  for  a  Hollander  to  call  English  a  bastard  jamm 
of  Dutch.  Tbose  who  have  picked  up  a  few  commonpuce 
phrases,  and  decide  that  the  language  in  wliich  Vondd 
wrote  is  a  barbarous  one.  would  be  capable  of  pronouncmg 
with  equal  efirontery  that  the  language  employed  by  Milton 
is  altogether  rude  and  unpolished,  if  they  judged  of  it 
only  as  they  could  make  out  what  was  said  to  them  by  inn- 
keepers and  postillions.  It  certainly  has  its  defects,  but 
they  are  those  of  our  own  language,  which  sounds  equally ' 
faaiih  to  Southern  ears,  and  is  condemned  as  being  eloggea 
with  consonants  and  abounding  in  monosyllables.*  At  the 
same  time  it  possesaes  fiir  greater  homogeneousness,  and,  like 
the  German,  the  power  01 oonbiningoutof  ilsown  elemenU 
and  roots  that  clask  of  wmrds  which  we  borrow  inmediatety 
from  the  lAtin  and  the  Greek ;  lor  instance,  onnavolgbare, 
'  inimitable,'  vareeningen, '  to  unite,' iw«/ontt)a<Ji«Rd^,  'com- 
prehensive,* &c. ;  whereas  we  have  only  a  very  few  of  the 
kind,  such  as  '  unchangeable,'  wherein  the  Saxon  root  is  em- 
ployed. Haidly  indeed  is  an  Englishman  a  fiiir  judge  in 
such  a  case,  because,  while  familiarity  with  them  blinds  him 
to  the  deficiencies  and  imperfections  of  his  own  language^  his 
prejudices  are  shocked  by  one  which  is  at  once  so  similar  and 
so  unlike  his  native  tongue.  An  Italian  would  be  a  more  im- 
partial umpire,  ina&mucb  as  he  would  have  no  particalar  pre- 
possession in  favour  of  either.  We  do  not  say  tlmt  the  litera* 
turn  of  the  Dutch  luiguage  contains  so  much  to  reward  the 
student  as  that  of  Germany,  bat  it  certainly  contains  a  very 
great  deal,  and  much  too  that  U  equally  or  even  more 
worthy  of  finding  translaton  in  this  country  than  many  of 
the  productions  which  have  been  imported  from  Gwmany 
into  our  own  litwary  market;  and  by  way  of  specifying 
at  least  something  rather  recent  worthy  of  appearing  in  an 
English  dress,  we  may  mention  the  'Plinius  Seenndus* 
and  the  'Messala  Corvinus'  of  Van  Hall.  There  is  in- 
deed a  current  of  sound  and  healthy  feeling  in  the  literature 
of  Holland,  which,  but  for  our  extravagant  prejudices, 
would  have  recommended  it  to  the  sympathies  of  our  coun- 
trymen. That  devotional  fervour  and  that  regard  for  the 
hallowing  influences  of  domestic  life,  together  with  noble- 
ness and  independenoe  of  spirit,  which  pervade  so  many  of 
the  higher  poetical  produetiona  of  that  country,  would  at 
least.  It  might  be  imagined,  seeure  them  some  attention 
among  ourselves. 

After  indulging  in  the  imceding  remarks,  it  may  perhape 
be  deemed  somewhat  meonsistent  to  say  that  we  cannot  at- 
tempt to  give  anything  like  a  connected  histmieal  summary 
of  the  literature ;  yet  though  our  limits  prevent  us  from  doing 
this,  we  have  considered  it  important  to  correct  popular 
prqudices  against  the  subject  itself,  since  by  so  doing,  and 
pointing  to  it  w  one  of  considerable  interest,  we  ara  likely 
to  direct  further  inquiry  more  aerviceahly  than  by  merely 
stating  a  few  facts. 

Although  they  now  stand  in  somewhat  the  same  degree 
of  relationship  to  each  other  as  the  English  and  Scotch, 
the  Dutch  and  Flemish  languages  were  originally  the  same ; 
the  difliwence  between  them  has  been  occasioned  by  that  of 
the  northern  provinoes  having  been  cultivated  and  rafined 
and  employed  in  literature,  while  the  other  has  oontinued 
almort  statkmaxy  in  its  j^imiiive  rudeness.  Even  in  the 
twelfth  eentniy  the  Dutch  began  to  be  used  in  public 
deoreea  and  tim  acts ;  nor  was  it  Img  befhre  writen  arose 

*  A*  MS  {■ituiM  t  loaA  that  la  poetry  an  raUra  ywnt  tit  bowmWIs- 
tdn  la  not  oecMariljr  rilher  niggad  m  poor,  we  my  bt  ^towvd  to  anotr  a 
line  of  Darwtn'*,  which  U  perhipi  one  ot  Um  boM  mdomh  m  tavavm 
in  our  Iwgnma—  i  * 
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who  began  to  mould  it  into  rhythm,  if  not  always  into 
poetry.  Contemporary  with  our  Roger  Bacon,  Jacob  Tan 
Maerlant  (IZ35-1300),  who  has  been  called  the  Father  of 
the  Poets  of  the  Netherlands,  may  be  said  to  have  preceded 
Chaucer  by  an  entire  century,  as  the  latter  lived  (torn  1328 
to  1400.  His  moat  celebrated  productions  are  his  'Rijm- 
bibel '  and  •  Spiegel  Historiael  *  (or  Historic  Mirror).  Nei- 
ther was  ho  the  only  writer  in  the  language  of  that  age; 
for  Melia  Stoke,  Jan  van  Hein,  Thomas  van  Ghessaert. 
Heijnnc  van  Holland,  and  others  of  less  note,  belong  to 
the  same  century.  In  the  fiHlowing  one  sprui^  np  the 
iiteranr  societiet  known  by  the  name  of  the  'Kamers  der 
Redenjkets,*  or  '  Chamben  of  Rhetoric,*  but  which,  so  far 
from  advancing  poetry,  rather  comtpted  the  language 
itself;  besides  whiob,  the  party  and  civil  dissensionsthatpre- 
vatled  during  the  14th  and  15th  centuries  were  exceedingly 
mifkvourable  to  the  progress  of  literature.  It  was  in  the 
last-mentioned  pnioa  however  that  Holland  distinguished 
itself  by  two  most  important  inventions,  that  of  oil-painting 
and  that  of  printing.  It  is  true  that  as  regards  printing 
rival  claims  to  those  of  Haarlem  in  behalf  of  liaurence 
Koater  have  been  made  by  both  Mainz  and  Strasbui^  in 
favour  of  Guttenberg ;  but  if  even  Koning'a  work  on  the 
subject  has  not  completely  established  the  former,  neither 
are  the  arguments  hitherto  adduced  to  the  contrary  auffici- 
cient  to  completely  invalidate  them. 

Of  the  services  of  Erasmus  both  to  letters  and  to  religioua 
liberty,  or  (rf  the  share  which  Holland  took  in  the  Reformar 
tion.  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  speak ;  neither  can  we  bestow 
any  notice  on  those  writers  of  the  16th  century  who  ob- 
tained celebrity  by  works  of  eruditioif  or  science.  Tbm 
period  we  now  arrive  at  may  l>e  considered  as  not  merely 
the  dawn  but  the  morning  of  Datch  literature ;  and  one  of 
the  first  who  contributed  towards  purifying  and  refining 
the  native  tongue  was  Dirk  Volkertzoon  Koomhert,  who 
was  born  at  Amsterdam  in  1522,  and  became  private  secre- 
tary to  the  States  of  Holland  in  1572.  Among  other  con- 
temporary names  of  note  appear  those  of  Philip  van  Mamix, 
Peter  Heijns,  Spieghel,  and  Roemer-Visseher.  The  last- 
mentioned  has  been  styled  the  Martial  of  Holland,  but  he  is 
now  chiefly  indebted  for  celebrity  to  the  feme  of  his  daugh- 
ters Anna  and  Maria,  who,  on  account  both  of  their  learning 
and  poetical  talents,  obtained  the  title  of  the  'Dutch 
Muses.'  Bj  the  end  of  the  century  a  new  genention 
had  begun  to  spring  up,  who  not  only  greatly  surpassed  all 
their  predeoesson,  butsuddanljr  advanced  both  the  language 
and  literature  in  an  extraordinary  degree.  The  nrt  from 
the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century  to  1679,  the 
time  of  Vondel's  death,  comprises  some  of  the  most  illus- 
trious names  in  the  literary  annals  of  Holland — those  of 
Hooft,  Cats,  Docker,  Kamphuysen,  Anslo,  and  Antonides 
van  der  Goes.  Referring  to  the  respective  articles  in  this 
'  Cyclopssdia*  for  some  bbgraphical  account  of  the  three 
first-mentioned,  we  shall  briefly  snm  up  their  literary 
merits.  It  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  the  prose  or 
the  ]>oeUcal  compositions  of  Hooft  did  most  for  the  re- 
finement of  the  langii^.  His  versification  is  particularly 
fluent  and  melodious,  and,  as  ftr  as  his  own  talent  is 
concerned,  his  poetry  may  deserve  the  preference ;  yet,  by 
elevating  a  prose  ^le,  be  flimiahed  a  model  whioh  was 
then  most  wanted.  Together  with  Vondel,  he  may  be  con- 
sidered the  chief  fbunder  <tf  the  Dutch  tragic  theatre.  Of 
Cats  it  is  difficult  to  comprise  an  adequate  eul<^ium  in  a 
few  words ;  yet,  if  ever  there  was  a  truly  national  and  po- 
pular writer — one  who  has  addressed  himself  to  all  the  heat 
feelings  of  his  countrymen — one  whose  works  are  prized  by 
all  clasaea  for  whom  he  wrote— that  writer  is '  Father  Cats.' 
The  popularity  which  his  works  enjoy  is  as  honourable  to  the 
character  of  his  countrymen  as  to  bis  own  &me,  for  a  vein  of 
morality,  benevolence,  and  strong  religious  principle  runs 
through  them  all.  If  Decker's  poems  are  not  of  the  highest 
class  on  account  of  ^eir  subjects,  they  exhibit  superior  tuent, 
and  contributed  very  much  to  ih»  improvement  of  the  lan- 
guage. Kamphuysen's  productions  display  great  poetical 
power,  both  in  refi;8rd  to  the  ideas  and  the  expresnon, 
and  his  nUigious  pieces  breathe  intense  devotional  ardour. 
Reinier  Anslo  was  greatlv  admired  in  his  own  time  and 
praised  for  his  talents  by  Vondel  himaelf ;  and  even  now  his 
poema  may  be  perused  with  interest,  espedally  his '  Pest  tot 
Napels'  (or  Plague  at  Naples),  the  horrors  of  which  are 
described  by  him  with  great  power. 

Before  we  come  to  apeak  of  Vondel  himself,  there  are 
aeveral  names  which  it  would  be  uiiiast  to  pass  by  wholly 


in  nlence,  although  they  did  eompatatively  little  for  the  na- 
tive literature  of  their  countn^  their  reputation  being  based 
chiefly  upon  their  Latin  produotiottK  Huig  de  Ckoot,  Dan. 
Heins,  Kasper  van  Baerle,  m^  seem  strangely  obscure 
names,  but  those  of  Grotius,  Heinsius,  and  Barlnus  are 
certainly— the  first  two  at  least — of  European  celebrity. 
Constantino  Huijgens  was  not  one  of  the  least  gifted  or 
least  remarkable  writers  of  this  period,  since  nearly  all  his 
productions  are  stamped  by  originality  both  of  thought  and 
ex|«ession.  He  was  employed  upon  missions  to  various 
courts,  and  came  over  to  this  country  on  one  to  Chaiies  U., 
and  aflerwards,  althou^  then  gmtly  advanced  in  yeariw 
visited  Italy,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  beholdine  VanduacL 
Jan  Vos,  originally  a  glazin  at  Amsterdam,  where  be  was 
bom  in  1620,  was  a  man  of  some  ability  as  a  dramatic 
writer,  but  his  taste  was  by  no  means  equal  to  his  talent, 
for  his  'Aran  en  Titus*  and  his  *  Medea'  are  filled  with  ex- 
travagances ;  yet  liis  versiflcation  is  masterly,  and  some  of 
his  comic  pieces  possess  strong  humour.  Jhe  two  daugfaten 
of  Roemer-Visscher  have  already  been  named,  but  some 
fow  particulars  relative  to  them  may  be  acceptable.  Anna, 
the  elder  of  them,  was  highly  esteemed  both  by  Cats  and 
by  Grotius,  the  latter  of  whom  translated  into  Latin  her 
oem  on  his  escape  from  prison.  Mario,  the  younger,  and 
y  for  the  more  gifted,  was  not  only  one  of  the  most  learned, 
but  one  of  the  roost  accomplished  females  of  the  age,  not 
was  she  less  admirable  fbr  toe  exoellence  of  ho:  duposition. 
She  einoyed  the  friendship  of  Hoof^  Vondd,  Huygens, 
and  other  eminent  literary  men.  Her  poems  have  much 
merit,  and  a  translation  by  her  of  Tasso*s  *  Jerasalem'  was 
great^  extolled  by  her  friends,  but  a|>pears  to  have  been 
never  completed  nor  published.- 

Refltrring  for  fbller  particulars  to  the  article  Vovokl, 
we  can  now  merely  take  a  glance  at  one  of  whom  Holland 
has  just  cause  to  be  proud,  for  never  has  poetie  genius 
displayed  itself  more  forcibly  or  with  greater  suUimity 
than  it  does  in  all  his  best  productions.  He  was  one  of 
those  superior  spirits  who  give  celebrity  to  their  country 
and  to  their  age;  and  if  Camoens  singly  has  sufficed 
for  the  literary  glory  of  Portugal,  Vondel  alone  would 
be  sufficient  to  confer  fomc  upon  the  land  which,  if  it 
did  not  actually -give  him  birth — for  be  was  born  at 
Cologne — ^was  that  which  reared  and  cherished  him.  His 
tragraies  ate  ooofesaedly  his  raaster-pieoes,  not  that  tb^ 
exhibit  much  of  dramatio  quality*  of  action,  ohaneter, 
and  pasnon,  but  rather  on  account  of  the  lofty  strains 
with  which  they  abound,  more  espedslly  in  the  cho- 
russes,  they  bmng  all  moulded  upon  the  ancient  model, 
and  some  of  them,  such  as  his  *  Lucifer,* '  Adam  in  BalUng- 
schap,'  *  Abraham;* '  Jepfatha,*  not  at  all  adapted  to  the  stage, 
on  account  of  their  subjects.  They  therefore  may  be  cha- 
racterised rather  as  dramatic  oratorios  without  music  than  as 
dramas.  Among  his  productions  of  this  class  his  *  Lucifer ' 
stands  pre-eminent,  and  has  given  rise  to  comparison  between 
the  genius  of  Vondel  and  that  of  Milton ;  it  may  therefore 
be  proper  to  observe  that  it  preceded' Paradise  Lost*  by 
fourteen  years.  As  may  be  supposed  from  what  has  above 
been  sai^  his  odes  and  lyrical  pieces  abound  in  beauties ; 
but  he  was  scarcely  ialBrtca:  as  a  satirical  poet,  in  which 
character  however  ne  Splays  fkr  more  of  the  spirU  of 
Juvenal  than  of  Horace.  XMbets  avoidofl  hf  fkr  mfteior 
writers  ma;  be  deteoted  in  all  his  {woductions,  but  faia  merits 
are  of  first-rate  order. 

JanAntonisz.orAntonidesvan  der  Goes,  who  bel<mgs  not 
only  to  Vondel's  time,  but  also  to  his  school,  having  been 
his  friend  and  pupil,  was  gifted  with  great  power  of  imagina^ 
tion,  and  his  *  Ijstroom'  is  considerM  one  of  the  best  de- 
scriptive poems  in  the  language.  Of  his  two  friends  Dirk 
Buysero  and  Jan  Plujrmer,  the  former  was  rather  the  patron 
of  literature  than  a  writer  by  profession,  but  be  wrote  several 
dramatic  pieces;  the  latter  was  director  of  the  theatre  at 
Amsterdam,  and  author  of '  Ines  de  Ca^ro'  and  some  othtt- 
tragedies. 

Towards  tiie  dose  of  the  seventeenth  century,  French 
literature  began  to  find  imitaten,  and  fbr  a  ahort  time 
originality  was  cheeked.  VoUenhove^  another  litecarr 
friend  of  Vonderst  author  of  the  aacnd  poem  entitled 
the  'Kruistriomf*  (or  Triumph  of  tbe  Gross)  and  of 
some  miscellaneous  poems  (1666),  vras  still  living;  as 
was  likewise  Lucas  Rotgans,  who  had  produced  an  epic 
poem,  of  which  our  own  William  HI.  was  the  subject,  and 
two  tragedies,  which  have  been  highly  extolled  by  Van 
Bffen.  Blinbeth  HooftaMif,,,^^|;^(iJdy)g)^b4(QB^^ 
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name,  Koolaert,  may  be  included  among  the  vnten  of  this 
century,  having  been  born  in  1664.  This  lady  would  de- 
serve notice  were  it  only  as  one  of  the  most  learned  women 
not  only  of  her  own  but  of  almost  any  &ge  or  country. 
In  her  sixteenth  year  she  made  translations  trom  Anacreon 
and  Horace ;  and  was  so  well  skilled  in  Latin  as  to  compose 
Keveral  poems  in  that  language,  while  her  ability  in  her 
own  is  proved  by  that  entitled  the  *  Schowburg  der  Ver- 
woesting.'  in  which  she  eloquently  moralises  on  the  tran- 
sitoiineu  of  all  worldly  grandeur,  and  of  which  the  versiB- 
catioa  is  no  less  smooth  and  flowing  than  the  ideas  and 
images  are  striking. 

The  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  marked  by 
the  productions  of  Van  Effen  and  tbwe  of  Foot,  Hoogvlie^ 
Schim,  Feitama,  De  Marre,  Steenwuk,  and  Langendijk. 
Scarcely  to  any  one  is  the  prose  Uteratuie  of  Holland  more 
indebted  than  to  Justus  van  Efien,  who  has,  without  any 
great  exaggeration,  been  styled  the  Dutch  Addison,  not  only 
as  being  a  distinguished  essay-writer,  but  on  account  of  the 
terseness  and  elegance  of  his  style.  His  *  Hollandsche 
Spectator*  has  deservedly  taken  its  place  as  a  classical  vrork 
in  the  language,  as  a  model  both  of  style  and  correct  taste. 
Hubert  Comeliazooa  Foot  was  another  writer  of  much  ori- 
ginality and  talent,  and  obtained  great  popularity  by  his 
comic  poetical  tales,  which,  like  those  of  Wiemnd,  are  chiefly 
founded  upon  mythological  subjects.  Amdd  Hoogvliet,  on 
the  contrary,  took  a  higher  flight:  he  aspired  to  the  sacred 
epic,  and  took  for  his  subject  the  history  of  Abraham.  Not- 
withstanding its  defects,  this  poem  displays  genuine  talent ; 
the  versification  is  masterly,  and  many  of  the  descriptions 
and  other  passages  both  powerfully  and  finely  touched. 
He  had  also  previously  distinguished  himself  by  a  clever 
translation  of  Ovid's  'Fasti.'  Hendhk  Schim  was  also  a 
writer  of  religions  poetry,  viz.  *  Bybel-poesie.*  1723;  *  Bijbel 
en  Zededichtn.'  1726;  and  '  HeerUjkheid  van  Christua,* 
1731,  &c.  If  not  gifted  with  superior  talen^  Syhrand  Fei- 
tama was  a  poet  of  most  extroEirdinary  patience  and  per- 
severance, for  he  spent  upwards  of  thirty  years  upon  his 
translation  of  F£n6lon's  '  Telemaohus '  into  verse,  and  full 
twen^  more  on  that  of  the  *  Henriade.'  In  his  own  day 
his  reputation  was  very  eonsiderabie,  nor  was  it  whdlj  unde- 
serveo,  for  he  certainly  did  much  towards  perfecting  the 
mechuiical  part  of  poe^.  He  also  {noduced  two  trawdies, 

*  Titus  Vespasianua.*  and  *  Romulns,'  besides  translations 
of  eleven  others  fh»m  the  French,  of  which  langtuge  he  was 
a  great  admirer. 

Jan  de  Marre,  a  seaman  hy  profession,  who,  upon  his 
return  firom  a  voyage  to  the  East  Indies  in  1731,  was 
appointed  superintendent  of  the  public  buildings  at  Amster- 
dam, contributed  to  the  Dutch  stage  one  ofits  best  and 
most  popular  tragedies,  namely,  '  Jacoba  van  Betjereo.* 
He  also  wrote  a  poem  in  six  books  entitled  *  Batavia,*  be- 
sides a  variety  of  miscellaneous  pieces.  Peter  Boddaert,  a 
jurisconsult  antiquary,  and  secretary  to  the  admiralty, 
obtained  repute  as  a  writer  of  religious  and  moral  poetry, 
and  also  adapted  Crebillon's  '  Thyestes  *  to  the  Dutch  stage. 
Frans  von  ateenwuk.  the  pupil  of  Feitama,  puUished  in 
174S  hu  religious  heroic  poem  of  '  Gideon.'  the  plan  of 
which  is  greatly  superior  to  the  execution,  if  we  except  the 
style  and  versification.  Almost  about  the  same  time,  viz. 
1752,  another  poem  of  the  same  class,  on  the  subject  of  the 
patriarch  Jacob,  was  produced  by  Frederick  Duim,  who  also 
wrote  several  pieces  of  religious  poetry.  Feter  Langendijk, 
originally  a  damask-weaver  by  trade,  wasone  of  the  principal 
comic  dramatic  writers  of  this  period ;  aad  that  he  possessed 
a  natural  genius  fbr  comedy  can  hardly  be  denied,  when  it 
is  known  that  his  'Dan  Quixote,'  which  id  still  a  stock- 
piece  of  the  Dutch  stage,  was  composed  by  him  at  the  age 
of  sixteen,  though  afterwards  considerably  improved.  His 
'  Alexander  the  &eat,*  in  whub  a  countryman  is  served  as 
Christophw  Sly  was.  uid  made  to  believe,  on  waking,  that 
he  is  the  Uaeedonian  hero,  is  highly  comic,  though  de- 
fective ftmn  its  want  of  interest  in  the  plot.  He  also  wrote 
several  humourous  poems  and  parodies— rather  coarse  in 
taste^  among  which  maybementioned'^neas  in  his  Sunday 
Coat'  Dirk  Smits,  authur  of  an  excellent  imitation  of  Fope^s 

*  £lois«  to  Abelud,*  was.  if  not  a  forcible,  a  pleasing  poet  in 
bis  original  compositions,  which  are  chiefly  of  tfa«  lyric 
class.  His  firiendAdrianvandvVliet  wrote  pastoral  poetry. 

Coming  to  those  who,  for  convenience  sake,  ma^  be  con- 
sidered as  another  generation,  for  some  of  them  might  with 
equal  propriety  have  been  introduoed  above,  we  hav^  now 
to  pass  in  review  the  writers  who  fall  within  the  latter  half 
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of  the  eighteenth  century,  reserving  till  afterwards  such 
as  have  distinguished  themselves  chiefly  in  the  present 
The  first  names  to  be  mentionod  are  those  of  William  and 
Onao  van  Haren,  two  brothers  of  noble  family,  whose  pro- 
ductions make  an  epoch  in  the  poetical  literature  of  their 
country,  by  their  originality  and  spirit,  which  stamp  them  as 
of  a  quite  different  class  from  the  school  of  Feitama.  The 
*  Friso  *  of  William  van  Haren  is  a  romantic  epopoeia,  fbundjjd 
upon  old  chronicles  and  lu^ends  of  fVieslana.  and  full  of  ad- 
ventures,thesceneofwhicncommeDcesinIndia.  Thispoem 
has,  with  many  defects,  many  striking  beauties  also,  many 
interesting  scenes  and  episooes,  much  graphic  description, 
and  further  contains  many  noble  sentiments  and  moral  re- 
flections. William  van  Haren  also.distinguished  himself  as 
a  lyric  poet ;  but  considerable  as  his  talents  were,  they  were 
greatly  surpassed  by  those  of  his  brother.  Onno  Zweier  van 
Haren  filled,  at  various  times,  many  high  posts  in  the  state, 
but  his  highest  title  to  fame  now  rests  upon  his  'Geuzen' 
(first  published  in  1769,  under  the  title  of  Het  Vaderland'), 
which  is  not  so  much  an  epic  as  a  cycle  of  national  poems 
celebrating  the  leadit^  events  in  the  historv  of  the  Nether- 
ImdA.  Upon  the  whole,  this  production  is  the  chef-d'ffiuvre 
of  the  Dutch  literature  in  the  eighteenth  century.  It  has 
gone  through  many  editions,  one  m  which  was  edited  with  a 
volume  commentaries,  by  fiilderdijk,  in  1826.  Lucretia 
Wilhelmina  van  Merken.  or  Madame  van  Winter,  the  most 
distinguished  female  poet  of  the  century,  acquired  great  re- 
putation by  Ijer  '  David '  and  her  '  Germanicus,*  the  latter  of 
which  is  said  by  De  Vries  to  be  greatly  superior  to  the  other, 
while  a  contrary  opinion  is  expressed  by  Van  Kampen,  who 
remarks  that  there  is  more  of  poetic  power  in  the  touches  of 
Tacitus.  Her  husband  Nicolaas  Simon  van  Winter  was 
also  a  poet  of  considerable  ability,  who  published  a  collec- 
tion of  fables  and  other  pieces,  two  tragedies,  and  *De 
Jaargetyden'  (1769),  an  imitation  of  Thomson's  'Seasons.' 

like  Madame  van  Winter,  Jan  Nomas  attempted  epic, 
choosing  lor  his  hero  William  I.,  but  with  inferior  success 
in  his  tragedies  he  displayed  more  talent.  His  'Ledige 
Uuren'  (Leisure  Hours)  establish  Lucas  Trip's  claim  to  notice 
as  a  writer  of  religious  and  moral  poetry :  in  which  class  of 
ftubiects  his  friend  Johannes  Busebius  Voet  (who  was  by 
profession  a  physician)  likewise  distinguished  himself. 

If  we  could  here  speak  of  him  as  fully  as  he  merits,  Bellamy 
would  detain  us  for  some  time,  for  he  was  not  only  a  genuine 
poetthuthe  gaveafiresherand  more  energetic  tone  to  Dutch 
literature,  and  was  almost  the  very  first  who  ventured  to 
shake  off  rhyme.  Admiration  of  his  geiiius  is  not  lessened 
by  knowing  that  until  rescued  from  uiat  situation  by  the 
liberality  of  other  patrons,  who  took  the  charge  of  hii 
education,  he  was  originally  apprenticed  to  a  baker ;  or  that 
what  he  actually  did  was  only  tbe  promise  of  what  he  would 
have  done,  had  he  not  been  cut  off  when  scarcely  twenty- 
eight  years  old.  Bellamy's  is  perhaps  the  only  poetry  which 
the  Germans  have  transplanted  from  the  literature  of  Hol- 
land into  their  owtu 

About  the  same  time  that  his  country  lost  the  no  less 
amiable  than  h^faly  gifted  Bellamy,  it  also  lost,  in  the , 
Baroness  Gorndia  Juliana  De  Ijmnoy,  an  accomplished 
woman,  whose  tragedies  are  extolled  by  De  Vries  as  very 
superior  to  any  similar  productions  by  her  contemporaries. 
Kastelyn.  who  was  a  man  of  considerable  attainments  in 
chemistry,  distinguished  himself  also  in  poetry,  especially  by 
his  didactic  poem  called  '  Geloof  aan  de  Voorzienigheid ' 
(Thist  in  Provident),  in  which  there  is  a  tone  of  tender  me- 
lancholy and  resignation  that  recommends  it  to  Uiose  who, 
like  himself,  have  been  schooled  in  affliction.  Of  Nieuw- 
land  [NiBCwxANu]  we  shall  here  only  observe  that  he  was 
scarcely  inferior  to  Bellamy,  while  he  resembled  him  in 
many  of  the  circumstances  of  his  life,  its  premature  end  not 
excwted.  His  poetical  talents  constitute  but  a  small  shaie 
of  Van  Alpheirs  claim  to  bane,  fbr  as  a  moralist  a  philo- 
sopher, and  a  critic,  he  was  no  less  distinguished.  Admi- 
rable in  Ihemselves,  his  (Cantatas  have  the  further  merit  of 
being  the  first  productions  of  the  kind  iu  the  language,  and 
are  still  unrivalled  in  it. 

The  two  attached  friends  Elizabeth  Bekker  (Wolff)  an^' 
Agatha  Deken.  both  of  whom  died  on  the  same  day,  may  be 
considered  as  tiie  first  who  introduced  the  modem  novel  into 
Holland,  their  productions  of  which  class  were  eminently 
successful,  and  some  of  them  were  translated  into  German- 
Petronilla  Moens  was  another  female  author  in  the  same 
branch  of  literature,  but  she  possessed  less  truth  to  nature. 
In  the  drama  and  likewise  in'Mttory  and  biography,  Sitnoa 
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Stjjl  was  a  popular  writer,  more  especially  in  the  last-men- 
tioned class  of  eomposition.  Peter  Leonaid  van  deKastoele, 
tlie  pensionary  of  Haarlem,  and  Van  Alpben's  friend,  showed 
considerable  poetical  talent,  both  by  his  ori^nal  compo- 
sitions, chiefly  on  reli^oos  and  devotional  subiects,  and  his 
translations  from  Klopstock  and  Wieland,  besides  bis  venion 
of  Ossian  in  hexameter  verse.  As  a  humourous  and  satiric 
writer,  Arend  Fokke  stands  without  a  rival  in  the  language, 
and  is  styled  by  Van  Kampen  the  Callot  and  Hogarth  of 
Datidi  literature,  a  distinction  to  whkh  he  is  well  entitled 
by  his  'Boertiee  Reise*  (Comic  Joumer  through  Europe), 
hu  *  Ironical  Comk  Dictionai?.'  &c ;  while  his '  GateehismB 
of  the  Aru  and  Sciences,'  in  1 1  vols.,  show  bim  to  have 
been  also  a  man  of  solid  and  extensive  information. 

Rhynvis  Feitb,  Hehners,  and  Bilderdijk,  are  writers  of 
whom  any  counti7  m^ht  be  proud.  Both  as  a  poet  and 
as  a  critic,  Feith  is  entitled  to  admiration.  His  *  Grave ' 
(which  first  appeared  in  1792,  and  has  been  translated 
into  German),  is  a  masterly  production,  with  equal  beauties 
and  perhaps  fewer  defects  than  Young'a  '  Night  Thoughts.' 
His  '  Thirza."  Lady  Jane  Grey.'  and  *  liiea  de  Castro,' 
exhibit  bin  powers  as  a  tragic  poet ;  while  his  *  Letters,' 
(lis  *  Essay  on  Heroic  Poetry,'  &c.  place  him  in  a  high 
rank  as  a  prose  writer.  Helmers,  a  merchant  by  pnrfbssion, 
affords  a  striking  proof  that  the  pursuits  of  commerce  are 
not  unoongeniaTto  or  ineompattbie  with  those  hierature 
and  taste,  since,  apart  from  their  other  merits,  his  poems 
breathe  the  most  noble  and  generous  sentiments  and  are 
replete  with  striking  ideas  and  imagery.  Of  Bilderdijk. 
one  whose  varied  powers  exhibited  themselves  with  equal 
success  upon  the  most  opposite  subjects,  to  attempt  to 
speak  here  appears  almost  an  injustice,  since  we  have 
no  space  even  to  particularise  any  of  bis  numerous  pro- 
ductions, except  it  be  to  express  regret  that  so  fine  a 
poem  as  his  '  Ondergang  der  eerslen  Wereld'  (the  De- 
struction of  the  first  World)  ^ould  never  have  been  con- 
tinued beyond  the  fifth  book.  Kinker,  who,  though  born  in 
1 764.  is,  we  believe,  yet  living,  is,another  excellent  poet,  and 
has  produced  admirable  translations  of  Schitler*a  'Maid  of 
Orleans '  and  *  Lady  Jane  Grey.'  Loots.  Looijes.  ToUens. 
Immeneel,  Van  Hall,  Da  Costa,  Van  Lennep.  all  of  them 
stni  or  tjll  very  lately  living,  are  writers  who  do  honour  to 
the  literature  of  their  country,  which  has  recently  lost  in  Van 
Kampen  iU  historian,  one  to  whose  labours  we  are  in- 
debted for  much  of  the  informatiui  conUined  in  this  article, 
or  rather  which  is  here  merely  pointed  at.  To  those  who 
care  for  more  than  the  necessarily  imperfect  outline  of  the 
subject  here  presented  to  them,  we  can  recommend  Van 
Kampen's  *  Beknopte  Geschiedenis  der  Letteren,'  &e.  as  a 
most  interesting  guide  in  the  study  of  the  literature  of  the 
Netherlands ;  nor  does  he  confine  himself  to  the  literature 
alone,  but  takes  a  view  of  all  that  his  countrymen  have 
achieved  in  every  branch  of  science ;  and  if  territorial  ex- 
tent, and  we  may  add  poputatton,  can  be  teken  as  a  standard 
in  such  matten,  the  Netherlands  have  certainly  oonuihuted 
infinitely  more  than  their  share  towards  the  general  oivfli- 
sation  and  enl^htenment  of  Europe. 

The  table  here  appended,  f^bich  might  have  been  made 
much  more  complete,  will  be  useful  as  a  chronological  map, 
wherein  are  supplied,  as  far  as  authority  for  them  oould  be 
founc^  those  dates  which  are  not  mentioned  in  Uiis  brief 
historical  sketch.  It  is  arranged  according  te  the  dates  of 
the  deaths. 
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Brederode 

IMS 

1618 

Roemer-Visseher 

1620 

ICampbuvsen 

1626 

Groot,  Hnig  de  (Gfotius) 

1583 

1645 

Hooft,  PeU  Com. 

IfiSl 

1647 

Roemer-Visseher,  Ifaria 

1S94 

1649 

—  '   Anna 

1584 

1651 

Heuii^  Dan.  (Heimini) 

1080 

1656 

Brune.  Jan  de  . 

1S85 

1658 

Gats,  Jacob  . 

1577 

1660 

Van  der  Veen 

1660 

Dekkar.  Jeremias  . 

1610 

1666 

Anslo,  Reinier 

1623 

1669 

VondeU  Joostvan 

1S87 

1679 

Antonides  von  der  Goes,  Jan 

1647 

1684 

Brandt,  Gerard 

1626 

1685 

Huysens,  Constentine 

1596 

1686 

Broekhuiien,  Jan 

1649 

170f 

1631 

1708 

Bora. 

DM 

Rotgans,  Lucas  . 

1645 

1718 

Poot,  Hubert  Corn.  . 

1689 

1733 

Van  EfTen,  Justus 

1684 

1735 

Hoogvliet,  Arnold 

1687 

1735 

Schim,  Hendrik 

1695 

1743 

Smits,  Dirk 

1702 

1753 

Boddaert,  Peter 

1694 

1760 

Marre^  Jan  de 

1696 

1763 

Feitema,  Sybrand 

1694 

176* 

Steenwijk.  Frana 

177S 

Voet,  J.  Busebios  . 

1778 

Van  Haren,  Willem 

1710 

 Oono  . 

1713 

1779 

NomsXiJan 

1779 

Van  der  Vlict 

1703 

1780 

De  Lannoy,  Jul.  Cornelia 

1738 

17H3 

Trip,  Lucas 

1713 

1783 

Bellamy,  Jacob 

1758 

1786 

Kasteleyn 

1750 

1793 

Nieuwland,  Peter  . 

1764 

1794 

Van  Merken,  Lucretia 

1782 

[Van  Winter 

1718 

1795 

Bakker,  Huixinga 

1718 

1801 

Van  Alphen 

1746 

1803 

Bekker,  Elii. 

1738 

1804 

Deken,  Agmtha 

1804 

Stijl,  ^mon  , 

1731 

1804 

Kasteele,  Pet  Leon. 

1811 

Fokke,  Arend 

1755 

18IS 

Feith,  RbyDvis 

1753 

Helmers.  Jan  Fred. 

1764 

1813 

Moens,  Petronilla 

1753 

Bilderdijk,  Wm. 

1756 

1818 

Van  Kampen 

IB39 

Loots,  Cornelius 

1764 

Kinker.  iuban 

1764 

Looqes,  Adrian 
Tollens,  Hendrik  Com. 

176S 

1780 

NBTSCHER.  CASPAR,  was  bom  in  1619.  at  Heidel 
bei^,  from  which  place  his  fsmily  removed  to  Arnhein.  h 
this  dty  be  was  adopted  by  Dr.TuUekMM,  a  rMi  physician, 
who  placed  him  first  under  Koster,  a  painter  of  poultry  and 
dead  game,  and  afterwards  undw  Gherard  Terinuy.  at  De- 
venter.  He  at^erwards  set  out  on  his  travds,  intendiiw  to 
pass  some  time  in  Italy,  but  be  got  no  farther  than  Bor* 
ueaux.  where  he  marrieid,  and  af^r  the  birth  his  eldest 
son,  in  1661,  returned  to  Holland  and  settled  at  the  Hagu& 
C,  Netseher  was  one  of  the  best  painters  of  the  Dutch 
school  on  a  small  scale.  The  necessity  of  providing  for  a 
numerous  &mily  obliged  him  to  devote  a  considervble  por- 
tion of  his  time  to  portrait-painting,  in  which  he  acquired 
great  reputation,  though  he  had  t^ente  for  higher  depart- 
ments of  the  arL  His  most  admired  works  are  his  Conver- 
sation pieces.  His  ookmring  is  tnu  to  nature.  He  was  a 
perfect  master  of  ehianuenra ;  his  touch  is  extoemely  deli- 
cate; above  all,  he  is  remarkable  Ibr  his  skill  in  represent- 
ing linen,  white  satin,  silks,  and  velvet,  the  drap«ics.of 
which  are  cast  in  lai^  and  el^nt  folds.  All  the  a  low 
series,  the  furniture,  ornament^  Turkey  carpets,  &c.,  are 
painted  with  inimitable  truth  and  minuteness,  but  still  tb^ 
do  not  divert  attention  from  the  figures,  with  which  they 
fttrm  a  delightfully  harmonious  whole.  Kii^  CImrles  II.  in- 
vited him  to  London,  but  he  declined  that  honour,  preferring 
the  enjoyment  of  an  established  reputation  in  hia  own 
country.   He  died  in  1684.  aged  forty-three  years. 

Theodore  Netacber,  his  eldest  son,  who  was  bora  in  1661. 
was  his  father's  disciple.  He  vent  at  an  early  age  te  Paris, 
where  he  remained  twenty  yean,  highly  esteemed,  nod 
acquiring  oonatdendile  wealth  by  posaessing  the  happy  art 
of  teking  an  agreeaUe  likeneaB.  He  was  eupl(q«d  to  punt 
a  vut  number  ot  porttaito  of  the  principal  pMaoDS  sbout 
the  court,  especially  the  ladies. 

In  1715  he  came  to  London  as  paymaster  of  the  Dntcti 
forces,  and  was  introduced  to  the  oonrt  by  Sir  Unttbvw 
Decker.  He  remained  in  Bnghuid  aix  yeM«,  and  aequirwl 
large  sums  of  money  by  his  painting.  After  his  return  to 
the  Hague  he  lost  a  eousiderable  sum  ihrou^h  some  de- 
ficiency in  his  aocounts,  and  retired  in  di^jueC  to  Halat, 
where  he  died  in  1732. 

Constaotine  Netseher,  the  second  son  of  CaqMr.  Won  in 
1670,  closely  imitated  the  style  of  his  fiilber,  many  of  wboae 
pertmite  he  copied  in        to^i^^K^^^O"  ^  — 
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neglect  the  ttudy  of  nature.  He  attained  to  a  high  degree 
of  exedlenee,  and  was  earnestly  solicited  by  the  duke  of 
Portland,  whose  portrait  be  had  taken,  to  go  with  him  to 
England,  but  he  was  too  infirm  to  undertake  the  voya^ 
being  severely  afflicted  vith  the  snvel,  which  at  last  earned 
him  off,  in  1722,  at  the  age  of  fifty-two  years. 

NETTLE,  a  name  applied  to  Tarious  plants.  The  true 
Nettles  are  various  species  of  the  ^nus  Urtica,  welt  known 
for  their  stinging  properties,  which  are  owing  to  the  pre- 
sence of  an  acrid  poisonous  liecretion,  that  in  some  Indian 
species  is  so  daneerous  as  to  cause  excruciating  pain  and 
even  death.  Drad-nettles  are  species  of  Lamium,  monope- 
talous  plants  belonging  to  Labiatie,  and  wholly  inert,  "nie 
Nettle-trees  belong  to  the  genus  Celtis.  also  destitute  of 
stinging  properties,  but  having  leaves  resembling  those  of 
some  kinos  of  Urtica. 

Notwithstanding  the  acridity  of  the  true  Nettles,  they 
ar^  when  young,  used  for  food,  after  being  boiled,  and  form 
a  fovouiite  and  wholesome  ingredient  in  the  spring-broth  of 
Che  country-people  in  many  parts  of  England,  especially  in 
Yorkshire.  They  also  rield  a  tough  fibre  which  may  be 
used  as  a  substitute  for  hemp ;  one  of  the  species  is  indeed 
named  Urtica  camabina,  in  consequence  of  its  resemblance 
to  Cannabis,  or  hemp,  in  the  uses  to  which  it  is  applied. 

NKUBECK,  VALERIUS  WILHELM,  bom  at  Am- 
stadt  in  Thuringia.  January  21.  1765,  studied  at  Gottin^n 
and  Jena,  at  which  latter  university  he  took  his  degree  as 
doctor  of  medicine,  and  practised  first  at  Liegnitz.and  afler- 
mrds  at  Steinau.  His  only  professional  production  was 
his  thesis '  De  Natatione  frigida,  maeno  Sanitatis  Frassidio  ;* 
it  being  as  a  poet  that  he  acquired  nis  literary  reputation, 
chiefly  however  by  his  didactic  poem  entitled  *  Die  Clesund- 
brunnsn*  (or  Mineral  Springs),  a  production  that  has  been 
greatly  extolled  by  Schl^el  as  the  very  best  that  had  then 
appeared  in  the  language,  enriched  with  admirable  desertp- 
tions  and  imagery,  and  one  in  which  the  German  hexameter 
verse  is  treated  with  the  greatest  ability.  It  was  first  pub- 
lished at  Brestau,  in  1795,  and  in  1798  a  splendid  folio 
edition  of  it  appealed  at  Leipzig.  Among  bis  other  produc- 
tions is  a  translation  of  Dr.  F.  Sayer's  '  Dramatic  Sketches 
of  the  Antient  Northern  Mythology,'  and  several  contribu- 
tions, both  in  prose  and  poetry,  to  various  literary  journals. 

NBUBURG.  sometimes  called  NBUENBURG,  is  a 
well-built  town  in  the  Bavarian  circle  of  the  Upper  Danube, 
agreeably  situated  on  an  eminence  on  the  Danube,  and  op- 
posite to  an  island  which  is  connected  with  the  town  by  a 
bridge.  Among  the  public  buildings  are  a  lai^  handsome 
palace,  which  contains  the  great  ball,  with  a  collection  of 
antient  fcrmout ;  a  college,  fimnerly  bdonjfing  to  the  Jesuits ; 
%  rich  library,  a  collection  of  antiquities,  a  Kymnasium, 
vxtonuve  barracks,  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  with  a  wonder- 
working image  of  the  VirRin.two  other  churches,  an  hospitiU, 
and  an  orphan  asylum,  rfeuburg  is  the  seat  of  a  court  of 
appeal,  and  of  the  courts  of  justice  of  the  circle  and  the 
town.  The  inhabitants,  who  are  6000  in  nnmber,  have 
considerable  breweries  and  distilleries,  a  manufactory  of 
earthenware,  and  a  flourishing  trade.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood are  the  royal  country-seats  of  Gninau  and  Petzelbeim, 
the  royal  stud  at  Rothenfeld,  and,  near  the  village  of  Un- 
terhauseo,  the  monument  erected  in  honour  of  Latour 
d'Auvergne,  'the  first  grenadier  of  the  French  army,'  who 
lost  his  life  there,  by  the  wound  of  a  lance,  on  the  27th  of 
June,  1800.  Neuburg  was  formerly  the  residence  of  the 
palsgrave,  and  the  capital  of  the  antient  principality  of  Neu- 
burg, called  also  the  younger  palatinate,  which,  in  1 794,  con- 
sisted of  several  detach^  portions,  amounting  together  to 
1050  square  miles,  with  9S,586  inhabitants,  chiefly  Roman 
Catholics.  It  yielded  a  net  revenue  of  136,000  florins.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  it  was  allotted  to  a 
separate  lineofpal8graves,whichwasdividedintothebmnches 
of  Neuburg  and  Sulzbach.  The  elder  tine,  that  of  Neubut^, 
succeeded  m  1685  to  the  electorate  of  Bavaria,  and  became 
extinct  in  1742.  on  which  the  younger  branch  of  Salzbach 
inherited  both  the  principality  of  Neuburg  and  the  electorate. 

There  are  several  other  towns,  of  less  importation  of  the 
iame  name  in  different  parts  of  Germany. 

NSUFCHATEAU.  [Vossis.] 

NEUFCHATBI«  [Siihi  IimuHms.] 

NKUFCHAtBL  (generally  written  NauMM^  but 
edled  AittMfihffV  by.tha  Gernwns),  a  cantm  of  Swituriand 
situated  in  the  Jura  mountains,  wfaidh  ken  fonn  sevmd 


parallel  narnnr  ndges  ninning  in  tiie  diraetiaii  at  north-east 
to  bouth-west,  and  separated  by  elevated  iongitadiml  val- 
leys. The  greatest  lei^th  of  the  canton  »  abmit  thirty*oiie 
mites»  from  the  Verridres,  on  the  fiuntim  of  Franoe.  on  the 
road  ftom  Fmtarlier  to  NeufehAtel,  to  Le  Paaquier  at  the 
north-east  extremity  of  the  Val  de  Ruz,  on  the  road  to  the 
Val  dlmier,  in  the  canton  of  Bern ;  its  greatest  breadth, 
from  the  lake  to  the  river  Doubs,  on  the  French  frontiw. 
is  about  thirteen  miles  direct  distance.  Its  area  is  reckoned 
at  about  250  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the 
French  department  of  Doubs,  the  river  Doubt  forming  the 
boundary  along  one  part  of  the  line ;  on  the  south  by  the 
Cantori  de  Vaud,  on  the  east  by  the  lake  of  Neufehfitd.  and 
on  the  north  by  the  canton  of  Bern.  The  canton  is  natu< 
rally  divided  into  three  regtoiw:  I,  the  '  Vignobles,'  being 
the  banks  of  the  lake,  the  level  of  which  is  1 400  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  the  lower  hills  whioh  rise  immediately  above, 
and  are  planted  ohiefly  with  vines;  S,  the  *VaUoo.'w 
the  two  fine  valleys.  ViU  de  Travsn  and  Val  de  Rni^  which 
run  between  two  nrallel  tidm  of  the  Jura,  and  rise 
fi-om  2000  to  8400  net  above  the  sea ;  they  prodnce  eem, 

Sulse,  and  froita ;  3,  the  *  MontagWiit*  <v  highlands  of  the 
ura,  nearer  to  France,  consisting  of  some  naked  and  soma 
wooded  ridges,  with  high  bleak  valleys  intervening,  whioh 
are  known  by  the  names  of  Ia  Chaux  do  Fono,  Locle. 
Chaux  du  milieu.  La  Brevine,  and  La  Sagne;  they -are 
nearly  3000  foot  above  the  sea,  and  produce  little  else  than 
grass,  but  have  become  the  seat  of  manufaoturing  industry, 
especially  watchmaking  and  jewellery.  The  highest  sum- 
mits in  the  canton  of  Nenmhttel  rise  to  about  4000  feet 
above  the  sea,  but  their  visible  elevation,  as  seen  from  the 
neighbouring  valleys,  is  not  striking,  the  whole  eomtry 
being  hi^land. 

Neariy  one  half  of  the  smfMe  oonsista  of  pasture-land  or 
artiflctal  meadom;  one^hth  is  arable  lud,  another 
e^hth  is  finest,  and  ^ut  5000  acres  are  planted  with  vines. 
The  wines  of  Neufchfttel  are  the  best  in  Switzerland ;  the 
red  wine  of  Cortaillod  is  equal  to  good  Burgundy.  Three- 
flfths  of  the  vine  are  exported.  The  rearing  of  cattle  and 
making  of  cheese  constitute  two  other  important  brandMsof 
rural  industry.  According  to  recent  returns  there  are  about 
16,000  head  of  lai^  cattle.  7500  sheep.  fSOO  goats,  and 
2200  horses  and  mules.  Honey  fs  made  in  eonsidetable 
quantity. 

Tbe  population  of  the  canton  in  1837  amounted  to 
58.616,  of  whom  14,534  woe  natives  of  oUierparu  (tf  Switz- 
erland, and  3214  strangers  fhm  oUior  conntries.  Neuf 
cfadtd  is  one  of  the  fow  eonntries  where  foreigOOTs  enjoy 
the  same  proteotion  and  security  es  tlie  natives,  are  subject 
to  the  same  laws  without  distinction  of  country  or  religion, 
and  can  form  a  settlement  and  purchase  {woperty ;  they  do 
not  however  possess  all  the  rights  of  citizens  unless  they 
become  naturalized,  which  is  easily  effected.  Of  this 
population  about  10,000  are  employed  in  agriculture,  7000 
are  watchmakers,  and  between  3000  and  4000  are  employed 
in  cotton  and  linen  manuractoriea.  The  women,  especiaUy 
in  the  Val  de  leavers,  are  employed  in  the  manufooture  of 
lace.  The  common  trades,  such  as  those  of  carpenters, 
masons,  bakers,  tailors,  and  shoemakers,are  chiefly  carried  on 
by  foreigners,  as  the  natives  prefer  employing  thenuelvas  in 
watchmaking  and  other  ingenious  inaustiy.  Hie  religion 
of  the  people  is  tbe  Protestant  Calvinist,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  about  2000  Ostholics,  who  live  chiefly  in  the  distriet 
of  Landeroti.  The  language  is  FnoA,  which  is  spoken 
correctly  by  educated  people,  but  the  eoantry-people  speak 
various  patois  resemolinig  those  ef  their  ne^hhoun  of 
Franche  Comt6  and  of  theOanten  4e  Vand. 

Netffchdtel,  the  capital,  is  built  partlv  on  the  bank  <tf  the 
lake  and  partly  on  two  hills  divided  by  tbe  river  Seyon, 
which  comes  (torn  the  Val  de  Rue.  It  contains  667  houses 
and  6300  inhabitants.  On  one  of  tbe  two  hills  is  the  casUe, 
which  was  built  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  near  it  the 
cathedral,  which  dates  from  ^e  tenth,  and  eontuns  the 
tombs  of  the  antient  counts  of  Neufehttel,  and  4>i  Farel. 
who  established  the  Reformation  at  NeufohAtel.  In  the 
lower  town  are  tbe  hdtel-d^ville,  or  town-house,  which  is 
very  handsome,  and  the  hoqtital  for  the  bnrgesse^  the 
orphan  asylum,  the  hospital  founded  in  1810  by  Pourtides 
the  wealthy  merchant,  and  a  fine  ocdlitte,  which  was  nom- 
pleted  in  1835.  and  oontains  a  public  li&ruy  and  a  eabinet 
of  natural  history.  Tbe  lower  tom,  genendly  spsaUi^  is 
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buk,  an  insurance  company,  a  bible  society,  and  a  mission- 
ary society.  There  is  no  o^er  town  of  any  importance  -in 
the  canton,  but  there  are  many  large  villages,  and  the  val- 
leys of  the  Loole  and  Ia  Chaux  de  Fond  contain  a  great 
number  of  Mattered  habitatuni  occupied  by  manubc- 
turen. 

NeufahStd  ia  a  principality  of  whioh  the  king  of  Prussia, ' 
a*  representative  MTthe  liouM  of  Brandenburg,  ia  the  aove- 
reini  prince,  but  it  baa  a  representative  assranUy  or  l^is- 
lattve  body  eonaistiDg  of  eigfaty-flve  members,  of  vhom 
seventy-five  are  returned  by  the  electors  of  the  various  dis- 
trioti,  and  ten  are  named  by  the  prince.  They  are  appointed 
for  six  years.  All  the  native  or  naturalized  subjects  of  Neuf- 
(^tel  who  are  twenty- two  years  of  age,  and  not  paupers  or 
bankrupti,  are  electors.  The  candidates  for  the  legislative 
body  must  be  possMsed  of  landed  or  house  property  of  the 
valueof  1000  francs.  Thelawsare  proposed  by  the  executive, 
and  also  by  the  members  of  the  legislature.  The  king  or 
his  representative  gives  or  refuses  his  sanction  to  the  bills 
which  have  passed  the  l^islature.  All  the  officers  in  the 
adminiatratiou  must  be  natives,  except  the  governor,  who  is 
generally  a  Prussian  officer  of  rank,  and  receives  a  salary 
<tf  10.000  francs  annually.  The  civil  list  of  the  prince 
amounts  to  70t000  fhmos. 

The  ooun^  of  Neulbhfttel  wasaftef  of  the  old  kingdom  of 
3uTguiidy,  and  it  had  its  line  of  counts  until  aj>.  1288, 
when  it  passed  into  the  house  of  ChaloDs,  from  which  it 
came  into  that  of  Longueville.  Mary  duchess  of  N£mours, 
the  last  of  this  house,  dyin^  in  1707.  Frederic  L.  king  of 
Prussia,  claimed  the  succession  as  heir  of  the  house  of 
Chfilms,  and  the  assembly  of  the  three  estates  of  the  county 
recognised  his  olaim.  Bonaparte  obliged  the  king  of  Prussia 
to  surrender  Neufch&tel  in  1806,  and  be  gave  it  to  G«netal 
Berthier,  but  in  1814  the  county  returned  to  the  allegiance 
of  the  house  of  Brandenburg,  and  it  was  at  the  same  time 
received  as  a  canton  into  the  Swiss  confederation,  of  which 
it  had  ahready  been  for  a  long  time  an  ally. 

The  Lake  qf  Nei^iMtel,  oalled  also  the  Lake  qf  Yver- 
dautt  is  twen^flve  miles  in  len^  finm  nortlMast  to 
soath-west,  and  about  five  miles  in  iU  greatest  breadth ; 
but  it  ia  much  narrower  in  its  sontfaem  part,  being  not 
fjuite  two  miles  wide  neu  the  town  of  Yrerdun,  which 
m  at  its  south-west  extremi^.  Its  neatest  depth  to- 
wards the  middle  is  about  400  feet  Its  feeders  are,  1, 
the  river  Orbe  from  the  lonth-west,  whidi  has  its  source  iu 
the  Jura,  and  croases  a  great  part  of  the  Canton  de  Vaud ; 
S,  the  Broie.  whidi  oomes  from  the  lake  of  Morat  in  the 
canton  of  Friburg ;  3,  the  House,  which  flows  from  the 
Val  de  Travers  in  the  eaaton  of  Neufch&tel ;  and  4,  the 
SeyoQ,  which  comes  from  the  Val  de  Ruz,  also  in  the  same 
canton.  The  outlet  of  the  lake  of  Neufcb£tel  is  the  Thiele 
•t  the  north-east  extremi^,  which  carries  its  waters  into 
the  oaigfabounuff  lake  of  Bieune.  from  whence  there  is  an 
outlet  into  the  river  Aar.  [BiwrHX.]  The  lake  of  Neufchfitel 
abouida  vidi  fish.  A  rtaam-boat  of  20-horse  power  plies 
on  ihiM  lake,  and  pioeeeds  also  by  the  Thiele  into  that  of 
Bienne  as  ftr  aa  the  tcnra  of  that  name,  and  occasionally  it 
also  aioenda  by  the  Broie  into  the  lake  of  Morat  The 
country  lying  between  these  three  lakes  is  called  Seeland, 
.  and  is  mostly  low,  and  in  seasons  of  great  floods  part  of  it 
ii  inundated,  so  as  to  form  only  one  lake.  This  was  the 
case  in  1816.  The  basin  of  the  lake  of  Neufchdtel  belongs 
ta  the  wator-syBtem  of  the  Rhin^  and  is  divided  from  that 
of  the  lake  of  Geneva  by  the  ridge  called  Jorat,  which  runs 
from  Bouth>east  to  north-west  through  the  centre  of  the 
Canton  de  Vaud.  The  level  of  the  lake  of  Neufchatel  is 
nearly  200  feet  above  that  of  the  lake  of  Geneva.  (Leresche, 
DicHomuxire  Q^grmkique  de  la  Sms$e,) 

NEUHAUS  (in  Bohemian,  Oindrziehu  Hradkex)  is  a 
wett-built  town  in  the  eirele  of  Tabor,  in  Bohemia,  68  miles 
aouth-aoutfa-east  of  Prague.  It  is  the  chief  plaoe  of  a  lord- 
ship bdonging  to  Connt  Cieniy.  whose  palace  is  a  very 
magnificent  edifice.  It  has  one  of  the  finest  churches  in 
Bdmnia;  a  jgjrmnasium,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the 
Jesmts;.  aaehool;  and  exteDsivemanu&ctories  of  woollens, 
linen,  paper,  and  playing-cards.  The  population  of  the 
town  and  suburbs  amounts  to  nearly  6000.  A  great  part 
of  the  town  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  180  L  Fine  topazes 
are  found  in  the  vicinitv. 

NEUHOFF.  TUEODOR  VON,  known  at  one  time  as 
King  Theodore,  a  Gecman  adventurer,  was  born  towards 
the  voA.  of  the  seventeenth  century,  of  the  noble  family  of 
tbe  eounts  of  La  Mark  in  Westphalia.  His  &ther  waa  an 


officer  in  the  French  service,  and  he  himself  obtained  a 
lieutenant's  commission  iu  tbe  r^ment  of  Alsace.  He 
afterwards  went  to  Spain,  and  gained  the  favour  of  Car- 
dinal Alberoni,  who  gave  him  the  rank  of  colonel  in 
the  Spanish  service.  In  Spain  he  married  a  lady  of 
honour  of  tbe  queen,  whom  he  deserted,  and  carried  off  her 
jewels.  He  then  travelled  through  various  countries 
under  di^rent  names  and  titles,  Sweden,  Holland,  Italy, 
and  at  last  was  put  in  prison  fbr  debt  at  Leghorn.  On 
coming  out  of  prison,  he  met  with  several  Corsioan  leaders, 
among  the  rest  with  the  canon  Orticoni,  who  bad  known 
him  at  Genoa  in  1732,  and  he  proposed  to  undertake  tbe 
cause  of  the  Corsicans,  who  were  then  at  war  with  the 
Genoese ;  he  spoke  of  his  high  connections  and  his  means 
of  being  useful  in  various  ways.  The  Corsicans  were  then 
in  the  predicament  of  drowning  men  catching  at  strav^ 
Orticoni  believed  or  seemed  to  believe  the  adventurer,  and 
promised  to  use  his  influence  to  have  him  named  king  of 
Corsica,  on  condition  that  he  should  first  bring  substantial 
assistance  to  his  countrymen.  Neuhoff  upon  this  sailed  for 
Tunis,  where  he  succeeded  in  persuading  the  Bey  to  lend 
him  arms  and  ammunition,  promising  him  in  return  the 
exclusive  trade  of  the  island  and  a  station  there  for  his 
piratical  vessels.  The  Bey  entered  into  his  views,  and  gave 
him  ten  pieces  of  cannon,  four  thousand  mui^eta,  with 
ammunition,  shoes,  corn,  aud  about  ten  thounnd  gold 
sequins.  It  is  a  subject  of  astonishment  how  Theodor  con- 
trived to  get  so  much  from  the  Moorish  ehieC  but  the  Hct  is 
authentic.  He  sailed  from  Tunis  on  board  an  Ei^lish  vessel 
with  his  cargo  and  a  retinue  of  sixteen  persona,  including 
two  French  officers,  and  several  Turks,  and  arrived  on  the 
12th  of  March,  1736,  iu  the  roads  of  Alesia,  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Corsica.  In  the  following  April  the  general  assem- 
bly of  Corsicans  elected  Theodor  for  their  king,  and  he 
swore  to  the  draft  of  a  constitution  for  the  new  kingdom 
which  was  then  proclaimed.  (Botta,  Storia  cCItaUa,  b.  42.) 
The  rest  of  the  story  is  briefl;r  told  under  Co&siCA.  After 
many  vicissitudes,  Theodor  died  in  London,  in  December, 
17i6.  and  was  buried  in  St  Ann's  ehurcbyard,  Westminster, 
where  the  epitaph  on  his  tombstone  records  the  singular 
events  of  his  life. 
NEinLLY.  [Sbinb.! 

NEUKIRCH.BENJAMIN.aGerman  poet  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  was  bom  at  Reiuke,  a  village  in  Silesia. 
March  27,  1 665.  His  earlier  productions  partake  of  the 
bad  taste  whioh  stamps  that  period  of  Guman  literature ; 
yet  although  he  greatly  improved  after  his  literary  ac- 
quaintance with  Csnitz  at  Berlin,  and  waa  considered  a 
reformer  in  poetry  during  his  own  day,  he  possessed  few  of 
the  requisites  that  recommend  a  writer  to  posterity.  Hence, 
though  deserving  a  notice  in  literary  history,  it  is  chiefly 
on  account  of  having  contributed  to  bring  a  new  mode  (» 
writing  into  vogue.  His  poetical  translation  of  Fin^lon's 
*  Telemachus '  may  be  classed  with  the  Russian  one  of  Tre- 
diakovsky,  a  work  of  most  unenviable  oelebri^  in  the  lan- 
guage to  which  it  belongs.  His  beat  productions  are  bis 
satires  and  poetical  episues.  He  died  at  Anspach,  August 
15,  1 729,  in  his  fifty-sixth  year.  j 

NEUKIRCHEN  is  a  town  in  the  Saxon  VoigUand,  with 
a  population  of  1200  inhabitants,  among  whom  there  axe 
90  manufacturers  of  violins  and  violoncellos,  40  makers 
wooden  and  36  of  brass  wind-instruments,  above  30  manu- 
facturers of  catgut-strings,  and  45  makers  of  violin  bows, 
besides  many  other  persons  also  employed  in  making 
pegs,  bridges,  fln^-boards,  &c.  They  have  made  in  one 
year  (induing  the  village  of  Adori)  6220  bundles  of 
violin  and  violoncello  strings,  241  dozen  of  stringed  instru- 
ments, 177  dozen  of  violin  bows,  109  dozen  of  violoncello- 
bows,  316  clarionets,  46  oboes,  522  flutes,  46  bassoons,  96  | 
octave  flutes,  12  piccolo  flutes,  13  basset-horns,  290  French 
bwna,  17S  tnunpetl^  17  pair  of  kettle-^mms,  and  214  poet 
and  bugle  boms. 

NBURArLGIA.  a  word  of  modem  origin  (doived  from 
vtvpov,  a  *  nerve,*  aud  '  pain '),  first  employed  by 

Cboussier  to  desigiute  a  certain  class  of  diseases  <it  whi<^ 
the  characteristic  symptom  is  a  most  acute  pain  fbllowing 
the  course  of  a  nerve  in  one  or  more  of  its  ramifications, 
subject  to  paroxysms  and  intermission^  in  most  cases  un- 
attended by  either  beat,  redness,  or  swelling,*  and  often 
wi^out  any  apparent  lesion  at  all. 

Although  from  the  nature  and  causes  of  the  affection  we 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that  neuralgia  must  have  ex- 
isted in  aU  age^  ■"*^^^^b^tj¥eii55¥^  ^""^ 
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a  modern  disease,  u  the  first  distinct  descnptioa  of  it  that 
ve  possess  is  that  published  by  Andrfi,  a  surgeon  of  Ver- 
sailles, in  1 756,  in  his  *  Obaerv,  PraL  sur  les  Maladies  ie 
rUrSthre.*   He  however  bad  only  met  with  one  species, 
Tiz.,  Neuralgia  Faciei,  which  he  cajled  '  Tic  Douloureux*,' 
a  name  which,  in  popular  language,  it  still  retains ;  but 
since  his  time  the  same  disease  (sulyectonly  to  certain  local 
XDodifications)  has  been  observed  in  various  other  parts  of 
the  body,  and  it  is  probable  that  almost  every  oi^n  is  liable 
to  be  affected  by  it.  Cbaussier  has  enumerated  nuie  species 
(of  which  the  three  first  are  merely  varieties  of  the  Neural- 
gia Faciei),  viz. .  1*  Neuralgia  Frwitali*,  which  ii  seated  in 
the  frontal  divisim  of  the  first  or  ophthalmic  hfaneh  of  the 
fifth  pair  of  cerebral  nerves.  The  pain  begins  at  the  supra- 
orbital Ibramen,  and  extends  to  the  fbreheait,  the  upper  eye- 
lid, the  ^hrov,  the  caruncula  laehrymalis,  the  inner  cantbus 
of  the  ey^  and  sometimes  to  the  whole  of  that  side  of  the 
Ace.   3»  Neurafgia  ^iborbitali*,  which  occupies  the  supe- 
rior maxillary  nerve,  or  second  divibion  of  the  fifth  pair. 
The  pain  begins  at  the  infra-orbital  foramen,  and  extends  to 
the  coeek,  the  upper  lip,  the  alse  nasi,  the  lower  eyelid,  and 
the  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw.  3,  Neuralgia  Maxitlaris,  which 
is  seated  in  the  inferior  maxillary  nerve,  or  third  division  of 
the  fifth  pair.  The  pain  commences  at  the  mental  foramen, 
and  either  extends  to  the  chin  and  lip,  or  else  to  the  teeth 
of  the  lower  jaw,  the  tongue,  and  the  temple.  4,  Neuralgia 
llio-Serotalie,  which  occupies  the  ilio-scrotal  nerve,  or  ex- 
ternal diviiion  of  the  musoulo-eutaneous  branches  given  off 
by  the  lumbar  plexus,  and  derived  from  die  fint  lumbar 
nen-e.  The  pun  commences  at  the  crista  ilii,  fbllows  the 
spermatic  cord,  and  extends  to  the  serotum  and  the  testicle. 
5,  Neuralgia  Femoro-PopliteaU*^  which  is  seated  in'  the 
great  sciatic  nerve.   The  pain  begins  over  the  sacrum,  or 
about  the  great  trochanter,  follows  the  course  of  the  nerve 
down  the  posterior  part  of  the  thigh  to  the  popliteal  space, 
and  thence  extends  along  the  peroneal  nerve,  or  external 
diviaioii  of  the  great  sciatic;  to  the  outside  of  the  foot.  6, 
Neuralgia  Femoro-PreBtibialiSj  which  occupies  the  cruiai 
nerve,  given  off  by  the  lumlrar  plexus,  and  derived  from  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  lumbar  nerves.   The  pain  com- 
mences at  the  crural  arch,  extends  along  the  anterior  and 
internal  part  of  the  thigh,  and  sometimes  follows  die  course 
of  the  internal  saphenous  nerve,  one  of  the  deep-eeaied 
branches  of  the  crural,  to  the  inner  anUe  and  the  dorsum 
of  the  loot   7.  Neuralgia  PUmtari»t  which  is  seated  in  the 
external  and  internal  plantar  Imnches  of  the  poaterior  tibial 
nerve,  or  internal  division  of  the  great  sciatic.   The  pain 
begins  at  the  heel,  shoots  across  the  sole  of  the  foot,  ana  ex- 
tends sometimes  up  the  calf  of  the  leg  towards  the  knee.  8, 
Neuralgia  CuHio-Digitcdis,  which  occupies  the  ulnar 
nerve,  given  off  by  the  brachial  plexus,  and  derived  from 
the  flftb,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  cervical  nerves.  Ihe 
pain  sometimes  commences  at  the  upper  part  of  the  arm, 
and  follows  the  course  of  the  nerve  along  tbe  ulnar  border 
of  the  fore-arm  to  its  termination  in  the  inside  of  the  mid- 
dle, the  ring,  and  the  Uttie  fingers ;  sometimes  only  part  of 
the  nerve  u  affected,  and  the  pain  is  confined  to  the  hu- 
merus, or  commences  at  the  elbow.   9,  '  Nivralgiet  Ano- 
maleet  douleui*  ordinakement  chroniques,  dont  le  si&ge 
varie  ft  rinflnL*   Several  of  these  have  been  partieula^y 
described,  and  constitute  so  many  additional  diitinet  spe* 
nes: — I,  Otalgia  (dew^ribed  by  M.  Itard),  which  is  seated 
in  the  chorda  tympani,  a  portion  of  the  vidian  nerve,  or  pos- 
terior branch  of  Meckel's  ganglion ;  and  which  is  diarac- 
terised  by  an  acute  pain  following  the  course  of  this  nerve. 
2,  Neuralgia  Cervicalia  Is  of  rare  occurrence :  M.  Bosquil- 
lon  has  obsierved  two  cases  after  opening  the  external  jugu- 
lar vein,  in  consequence  of  wounding  the  superficial  branches 
of  tbe  cervical  plexus  formed  by  the  anterior  tomches  of  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  cervical  nerves ;  and  M.  Jolly  has 
met  with  another  after  the  application  of  leeches  to  the  side 
of  the  neck.   3,  Neuralgia  JrUereottalit  (first  described  by 
Siebold,  and  afterwards  by  Condsart)  occupies  either  a  por- 
tion or  the  whole  of  one  of  the  intercostal  nerves,  generally 

•ThKDMaji>aj[atUietm'lbOMtainwNyMp«mtobenthaTdoabtAd  In 
Ae'  DieOwuwu*  dftTieroux.'  tiie  won)  '  27e'kuiiltD  mMn.  flnt,  ■  Tietoa* 
Viek  that  hone*  hm  of  biting  the  manfer ;  ud  •eoondly,  *  atort  of  convalriTe 
wn*meot  to  fhicb  mom  panona  an  mibjwt.'  Tbeae  twltehiDgt  not  beini 
■inomuidad  with  vaiu,  tha  epithet  'donloimiix'waa  added  to  diattnicnnb 
thoie  in  neuralgia  from  every  other  tort.  Di.  Good  howeter  eonaidera  the 
word '  ffe '  to  be  'ma  onomatovr,  or  aaaod  expreaaiTe  of  tbe  aetioo  it  impartj.' 
Hia'TJe  Dcnlonnu'  li oiled ' Dolor cmdaiu FacM,'  by  PolheiKUl ;  -Tria-  1 
mna  HaxUlaria,'  and  'Triamni  DoluTifleiu,*  by  SailTagei ;  •  Pioacraalirla,'  ij  I 
Swadiani;  'Nwralgla  VuM,' by  Ooodi  ■  AnWgU  Dtteow,*  by  Tooag.  i 


in  the  lower  part  of  the  thorax.  4,  Neuralgia  Cervico-Bra' 
chialii  (first  noticed  by  Professor  Fulci  of  Qitana)  is  seated 
in  the  internal  cutaneous  nerve,  a  branch  fhrnished  by  tbe 
brachial  plexus.  The  pain  begins  at  the  anterior  and  inter* 
yal  part  of  the  shoulder,  and  descends  along  the  inner  side 
of  the  arm  and  fore-arm  to  the  wrist  Sometimes  it  extends 
not  only  to  all  the  branches  of  the  internal  cutaneous  nerve, 
but  also  to  those  of  tbe  external,  and  then  becomes  con- 
founded with  tbe  following  species.  5,  Neuralgia  Mutculo- 
Cutanealie  was  first  described  by  M.  Martinet,  and  occupies 
the  external  cutaneous  (or  mutemo-cutmeowi)  nerve,  anoth  w 
branch  dwived  fhnn  the  brachial  plexus.  Tbe  pain  com- 
menoes  at  the  shoulder,  descends  along  the  anterior  external 
surftce  of  the  arm  and  fi>re-arm  as  for  as  the  wrist  6, 
Neuralgia  Supra-Scapulari*  was  also  first  described  by 
M.  Martinet  and  is  seated  in  the  suprascapular  nerve, 
another  branch  given  off  from  the  brachial  plexus.  The 
pain  begins  at  the  inferior  angle  of  the  scapula,  passes  along 
its  posterior  surface,  and.8ometimes  descends  along  tbe  ra- 
dial border  of  tbe  fore-arm  to  the  thumb  and  fore-finger.  7, 
Neuralgia  Mammee,  first  described  by  Dr.  Good  as  consist- 
ing of  *  sharp,  lancinating  pains,  divaricating  firom  a  fixed 
pomt  in  tbe  breast,  and  uiootiiig  equally  down  tbe  course 
of  the  ribs  and  of  the  arm  to  tbe  elbow ;  the  breast  retaining 
its  natural  size,  complexion,  and  softness.'  8,  and  last. 
Neuralgia  <if  ^facial  nerve,  or  portio  dura  qf  the  teventh 
pair,  about  the  existence  of  which  there  is  great  room  for 
doubt ;  for  as  this  is  a  nerve  of  motion  and  not  of  sensation, 
it  is  not  easy  to  nndentaad  how  it  should  be  liable  to  be 
effbcted  by  a  disease  which  is  in  general  simply  and  purely 
painfhl.  However  it  is  still  more  difEcult  to  deny  tbe  Ibct ; 
numerous  instances  have  occurred  in  which  the  disease  has 
(to  all  appearance)  been  seated  in  this  nerve,  and  several 
wherein  the  pain  has  not  only  followed  its  ramiflcatioiu 
with  great  exactness,  but  has  also  been  attended  by  convul- 
sive twitchings  of  tbe  facial  muscles,  and  even  by  their  pa- 
ralysis. Dr.  Elliotsou  {Cyclop,  qf  Pract.  Med.,  art  'Neu- 
ralgia') admits  without  scruple  the  possibility  of  the  portio 
dura  being  affected ;  Mr.  Cooper  {Diet,  qf  Pract,  Surg.)  in- 
serts this  species  as  the  fourth  division  of  the  Tic  Douloureux; 
and  Dr.  Good  (Study  qf  Med.)  says  that  tbe  nerve  in  ques- 
tion *  is  more  frequently  the  seat  of  affection  than  any  of  the 
branches  of  the  fifth  pair  seem  to  be.*  But  Dr.  Rowland 
{TYeat.  on  Neuralgia,  1838)  is  still  indined  to  'doubt 
whether  this  nerve  is  capable  of  being  affected  with  neural- 
gia,* and  rests  bis  opinion  partly  on  *a  case  mentioned 
Thouret  (Hm/.  de  la  Soe.  Soy.  de  Mid,  t  ii.),  where  the 
pains  apparently  followed  the  ramifications  of  the  pcvtio 
dura,  commencing  at  the  stylo-mastotd  foramen,  and  spread- 
ing over  the  cheek.  With  the  hope  of  effecting  a  cure,  tbe 
fhcial  nerve  was  divided  at  its  exit  from  the  cranium,  but 
no  mitigation  of  the  sufferings  followed ;  and  the  only  re* 
suit  of  the  operation  was  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  that 
side  of  the  face.'  This  must  be  admitted  to  be  a  very  im- 
portant fact  but  there  are  others  equally  strong  in  direct 
contradiction  as  to  the  result  especially  that  most  interest- 
ing case  related  at  length  by  Dr.  Darwin  in  tbe  second  part 
of  his '  Zoonomia,'  where  three  branches  of  the  fikcial  nerve 
were  successively  divided,  and  each  operation  was  attended 
with  great  relieC  Upon  tbe  vhole.  if^ the  possibility  of  this 
nerve  being  affiwted  with  nennlgia  be  admitted,  the  appa> 
rent  contradiction  involved  is  ptoMUy  oneof  those  (tfwhidi, 
in  tbe  present  state  of  sciene^  a  perfectly  satisfhcWy  ex- 
planation cannot  be  given. 

But  besides  these  external  forms  of  neuralgia,  the  disease 
has  sometimes  been  found  to  attack  various  internal  organs. 
This  was  first  suggested  by  Dr.  John  Fothergill  in  1773, 
who  says  (in  vol.  v.  of  the  '  Med.  Observ.  and  Enquiries' 
I  There  are  few  physicians,  I  believe,  who  may  not  in  review- 
ing many  cases,  which  have  occurred  to  thero,  of  anomalous 
pains  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  so  as  sometimes  to  coun- 
terfiBit  gou^,  bilious,  and  other  internal  affections  of  ^e 
stomaen  and  bowels,  perceive  some  analogy  between  them 
and  the  complaint  here  pointed  out;*  but  it  is  only  lately 
that  patholopats  have  begun  to  enumerate  these  *  anomal- 
ous pains,'  and  dass  than  as  so  mahy  distinct  apedea  of 
neuralgia.  Sometimes  the  central  mass  of  the  nervous  sys 
tem  is  affected,  and  ve  find  the  terms  *  Cerebratgia*  and 
'  Myelalgia'  employed  by  some  modern  French  authors  to 
designate  neuralgia  of  the  brain  and  of  the  spinal  chord. 
(Raciborski.  Prieia  du  Diagnostic,  1837.)  Sometimes,  in- 
stead of  the  branches  of  a  nerve,  the  extreme  filaments  only 
are  diseased,  as  would  appear  ^,  JftJ^  g^a^^i^^Sl^ftt^ 
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Vinds  of  pain  commonly  called  '  rheumatic  *  (MM.  Jolly 
end  Fiorry,  quoted  in  Raciborski).  To  these  have  been 
added  tortiooUi^  lumbago,  angina  pectoris,  neuralgia  of  the 
arteries,  gaatralgia,  enieraleia,  hepatalgia,  nephr^gia,  hys- 
teralgia,  neuralgia  of  the  heart,  teslicfe,  bladder,  urethra^ 
diapnragm,  &c.  (Raciborski,  Rowland.  EUiotson,  &c.)  It 
may  perhaps  be  rather  fanciful  to  give  the  name  '  neural<;ia' 
to  all  these  cases,  and  it  would  take  up  too  much  space  to 
describe  each  separately ;  but  they  are  all  more  or  less 
characterised  by  the  same  peculiar  sort  of  pain,  coming  on 
and  leaving  off  suddenly,  extremely  acute  while  the  paroxysm 
lasts,  and  Bubjeet  to  intervals  of  complete  cessation. 

Of  the  remote  or  predisposing  causes  of  neuralgia 
very  little  U  known,  but  it  has  been  supposed  to  attack 
females  more  freq^uently  than  males,  the  rich  thaa  the 
poorr  those  that  live  in  towns  rather  than  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country.  It  is  ahw  most  common  among  persons 
of  a  nervous  temperament,  and  both  infoncy  and  old 
age  are  comparatively  safe  from  its  attacks.  Hie  im- 
mediate or  exciting  causes  are  very  numerous,  and  some- 
times extremely  obscure.  Among  the  most  common  may 
be  mentioned,  exposure  to  wet  and  cold,  mental  excite- 
ment and  agitation  in  persons  of  an  irritable  temperament, 
and  a  deranged  state  of  the  digestive  organs,  though  with 
respect  to  this  last  it  should  be  noticed  that  some  eminent 
pathologists  seem  inclined  to  think  that  this  is  seldom  if 
ever  the  cose.  Local  injuries  of  various  kinds  are  another 
very  frequent  cause  of  the  disease ;  such  as  the  lodgement 
of  any  foreign  body  in  the  branch  of  a  nerve,  wounds,  con- 
tusionsi  cicatrices,  the  too  great  distension  of  a  nerve, 
carious  teeth,  &c.   Sir  Henry  Halfwd  has  published  in  his 

*  Essays'  five  cases  showing  that  sometimes  *  the  disease  is 
connected  with  some  preternatural  growth  of  bone,  or  a 

>  deposition  of  bone  in  a  part  of  the  animal  economy  where  it 
is  not  usually  found  in  a  sound  and  healthy  condition  of  it, 
or  with  a  diseased  bone;'  and  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  in  his 

*  Lectures  on  Local  Nervous  Affections,*  mentions  several 
where  the  pain  was  occasioned  by  the  pressure  of  an  aneu- 
rysmal or  other  tumour.  Several  other  causes  are  enume- 
rated by  Dr.  Rowland  in  his  treatise  on  neuralgia,  viz.  dis- 
eases of  the  urinary  organs,  disorder  of  the  heart  and  large 
vessels,  uterine  disorders,  spinal  irritation,  organic  diseases 
of  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow,  malignant  diseases,  chronic 
inflammation,  malaria,  and  aneemia.  In  many  cases  how- 
ever no  suiting  cause  whatever  can  he  discovered  either 
during  life  or  aner  death. 

With  regard  to  the  seat  of  neuralgia,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  bat  that  it  is  in  the  nerve  itself;  but  it  is  equally 
certain  that  the  part  where  pain  is  felt  is  not  always 
the  part  diseased.  The  pathology  of  the  disease  is  ex- 
tremely obscure  and  uncertain,  chiefly  from  the  diffi- 
cult of  deciding  the  question  of  its  supposed  identity 
with  neuritis;  and  this  difficulty  is  much  increased  by  an 
examination  of  the  contradictory  evidence  brought  forward 
on  each  aide,  by  the  men  most  eminent  for  talents  and  ex- 
perience. Larrey  ('  On  the  Use  of  the  Moxa')  speaking  of 
tie  douloureux,  describes  it  as  '  a  chronic  and  inflammatory 
turgescence  of  the  neurilema,  which  envelopes  the  nerves  of 
the  part  affected ;'  Sir  Astley  Cooper  on  the  other  hand,  in 
his  '  Lectures  on  Surgery,'  admits  that  it  is  difficult  to  say 
what  is  the  real  nature  of  the  disease,  but  goes  on  to  declare 
that  '  the  nerves  are  not  in  an  inflamed  state  most  cer- 
tainly, for  under  the  most  horrid  Buying  they  are  found  of 
a  natural  cobur ;  they  are  not  increased  either  in  their 
usual  size,  but  on  the  contrary  are  found  to  be  rather  dimi- 
nished.' Upon  the  whole,  the  truth  seems  to  be  that,  in 
general,  no  signs  of  inflammation  are  found  either  during 
life  or  after  death ;  but  at  the  same  time  we  cannot  refuse 
to  believe  the  positive  evidence  brought  forward  to  show 
that  in  some  cases  the  nerve  has  been  found  lai^er  than 
usual  and  of  a  deeper  colour,  and  the  neurilema  unnatu- 
rally thick  and  distended  by  serous  iaflltration.  (See  the  in- 
stances collected  by  Dr.  Rowland,  Treai.  on  Neur.)  Where 
these  morbid  appearances  have  been  occasioned  by  acute 
neuritis,  the  course  of  the  disease  is  so  different  fVom  that  of 
neuralgia,  that  the  two  affections  can  hardly  be  considered 
to  be  identical ;  where  the  case  has  been  one  of  dironie  in- 
flammation, it  may  still  be  doubted  whether  we  should  not 
eonsider  this  to  he  one  of  the  eanses  of  neuralgia,  rather  than 
,  the  disease  itsdf  to  be  of  an  inflammatory  nature. '. 

The  diaenosis  of  neuralgia  is  not  in  general  ve^  difficult, 
for  even  when  it  does  not  follow  the  courao  of  a  nerVe,  it  may 
eommonly  be  distinguished  from  every  other  disease  by  the 


peculiar  character  of  the  pain,  its  aeesaivo  violanee  during 
the  paroxysm,  and  the  absecae  of  all  symptoms  of  fever  and 
inflammation.  It  may  sometimes  be  difficult  at  first  signt 
to  distinguish  neuralgia  from  neuritis,  inasmuch  as  the  two 
diseases  resemble  each  other  in  some  of  their  most  promi- 
nent symptoms ;  but  by  observing  the  following  diagnostic 
signs  (derived  from  the  general  character  of  inflammation 
in  all  parts  of  the  body),  the  danger  of  confounding  them 
may  be  avoided.  In  neuritis  the  pain  is  continual,  as  is  the 
case  in  all  inflammations ;  in  neuralgia  it  is  never  constant, 
but  is  subject  to  paroxysms  and  intermissions.  In  neuritis 
the  pain  is  o^avated  by  the  slightest  pressure ;  in  neu- 
ralgia, on  the  eontranr,  it  is  sometimes  alleviated  by  it  To 
these  it  mav  be  added  that  in  neuritis  we  shall  find  the 
usual  attendants  of  inflammation,  viz.  heat,  redness,  and 
swelling;  while  in  neuralgia  (as  noticed  above)  Uiese  are 
rarely  if  ever  present. 

The  prognosis  will  of  course  depend  very  much  on 
the  nature  of  the  exciting  cause  of  the  disease,  out  still  as 
a  general  rule  it  is  extremely  uncertain.  Sometimes, 
when  every  remedy  has  been  tried  in  vain,  a  cure  will  be 
effected  by  time  alone,  for  it  seems  that  all  the  sensitive  part 
of  the  nervous  system  is  liabl^  to  become  dull  and  U»e  its 
powers  by  a  long  series  of  irritation ;  yet  even  this  hope  can- 
not be  depended  on,  as  there  are  some  cases  on  recwd  (quoted 
by  Dr.  Rowland)  where  the  diseasehu  continned  eran  to  the 
age  ofeighty-flve. 

With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  neuralgia,  it  would 
appear  quite  superfluous  to  say  that  it  must  be  r^olated 
by  the  eireumstanees  of  each  particular  case,  if  it  vc» 
not  notorious  that  no  disease  baa  been  treated  mm 
blindly  and  empirically.  The  fevourite  remedy  at  weseot 
is  the  sesquioxide  of  iron,  which  was  first  brought  into 
notice  by  Mr.  Hutchinson  of  Nottingham  ('  (^ases  m  Neui^ 
algia  Spasmodica,  &c.,'  Lond.,  1820),  and  which  now  oocu- 
pies  a  place  in  public  fevour  that  has  been  successively  held 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  period  by  almost  every  active  and 
powerful  substance  in  the  *  Phannacopmia.'    Yet  every 

Etractitioner  vill  readily  be  able  to  imagine  cases,  even  if  he 
tas  not  met  with  them  in  his  own  practice,  where  the  ex- 
hibition of  this  medicine  must  be  entirely  useless,  and  in  no 
disease  is  there  more  truth  in  the  maxim '  sublatS  caas£ 
totUtur  effectus.'  When  any  foreign  body  presses  upon  the 
nerve,  or  when  the  pain  can  be  distinctly  traced  to  a  canons 
tooth,  the  removal  of  the  source  of  irritation  will  eommonly 
he  sufficient  to  cure  the  disease;  though  the  practitioner 
should  be  especially  warned  gainst  the  danger  of  eonfeund- 
ing  neuralgia  with  the  tooth-ache,  an  error  that  is  not  an- 
likely  to  occur  in  some  cases  of  tic  douloureux,  and  one 
thai  has  often  occasioned  the  loss  of  several  teeth  to  the 
patient  without  any  good  efiect  When  (aa  is  sometimes  the 
caae)  the  disease  appears  to  be  occasioned  br  the  irritation 
arising  from  an  old  cicatrix,  it  vrill  be  expedient  to  try  the 
effect  of  applications  to  the  cicatrix  itself  viz.  either  the 
nitrate  oNilver,  or  the  actual  cautery,  or  a  blister,  or  a  cru- 
cial incision  over  the  part,  or  even  its  removal  by  the  knife. 
And  in  the  same  way,  when  it  can  be  distinctly  referred  to 
any  other  of  the  exciting  causes  enumerated  above,  the 
removal  of  that  will  probably  be  followed  by  the  disappear 
ance  of  the  disease.  But,  as  already  observed,  it  very  fre- 
quently happens  that  the  exciting  cause  cannot  be  discovered, 
and  in  these  cases  the  treatment  must  necessarily  be  in  ■ 
great  degree  empiri«d.  When  the  paroxysms  are  irregular 
in  their  duration  and  recurrence,  pwhaps  the  sesquioxue  of 
iron  is  the  best  remedy  at  present  known :  it  may  be  given 
in  doses  of  half  a  drachm  three  times  a  day  in  twice  its 
weight  of  treacle.  When  the  pain  recurs  after  certain  regu- 
lar intervals,  those  medicines  which  are  found  to  lie  most 
efficacious  in  the  treatment  of  ague  may  be  exhibited  with 
advantage.  The  disulphate  of  quina  may  be  given  in  doses 
of  four  or  five  ^ins  uiree  times  a  day,  though  this  medi- 
cine has  sometimes  been  given  in  much  larger  qu^tities, 
and  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  mentions  one  case  where  the 
patient  took  as  much  as  half  a  drachm  daily.  {Local  Nerv- 
ous Affactiont,  p.  28.)  The  liquor  polassn  araenitis  is 
another  excellent  medicine  which  may  be  employed  in  this 
fbrm  of  the  diaeeie;  the  dose  is  at  Uie  onnmenoement  four 
or  five  minima  three  tinm  a  day,  whioh  may  gradually  and 
oautiouily  be  increased  to  eighteen  or  tw«^.  Wben  there 
are  any  signs  of  inflammation  present,  that  the  diaoMa  may 
seem  rathun  to  deserve  the  name  of  neuritis  than  of  neo- 
ralgia,  it  must  be  treated  aceordioely.  vaA  <hAjinul  anti- 
phlogistic remedies,  botbii^Efsypftl/ vriCd^tew  he 
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emploTsd.  In  almost  every  case  of  neuialgia  it  will  be 
advisable  to  exhibit  some  preparation  of  opium,  both  to 
relieve  the  pain,  and  also  in  order  to  procure  the  patient 
some  deep  at  aigbt,  at  which  time  the  paroxysms  are 
often  much  aggravated ;  end  especial  care  must  also  he 
taken  not  only  to  prevent  the  constipation  caiised  by  this 
drug,  but  also  to  keep  up  a  free  evacuation  of  the  bowels, 
as  in  some  cases  the  disease  appears  to  have  been  cured  by 
putgative  medicines  alone.  A  very  interesting  lecture  on 
a  case  of  neuralgia  was  delivered  at  St.  Thomas's  H(»pita1, 
Nov.  26,  183-2,  by  Dr.  Elliotson,  which  affords  an  example 
of  the  amount  to  which  the  dosea  of  several  powerful  medi- 
cines may  be  carried  in  this  disease.  The  sesquioxide  of 
iron  was  increased  to  an  ounce  every  three  hours,  to  which 
was  gradually  added  fifteen  grains  of  the  sulphate  of  iron. 
From  this  treatment  the  patient  received  some  degree  of 
benefit,  but  it  was  only  temporary.  In  the  same  case 
strychnia  was  civea  to  the  amount  of  three-fifths  of  a  grain 
three  times  a  day,  eight  grains  of  the  hydrochlorate  of 
morphia  twice  a  day,  and  nine  minims  of  hydrocyanic  acid 
three  times  a  day,  to  prevent  the  sickness  occasioned  by 
doses  of  twenty  minims  of  the  liquor  potassee  arsenitis. 
Attes  remaining  in  the  hospital  mora  than  six  months,  the 
patient  want  out  nearly  as  bad  as  when  he  first  came  ia. 
(7%«  Lancet,  No.  484.) 

Among  local  applications  may  be  mentioned  the  un- 
guentum  veratri,  emplastrum  opii.  and  empl.  beltadonnse, 
or  a  lodon  (recommended  by  Dr.  Bennett,  of  Charleston 
in  America),  composed  of  four  ounces  of  the  aqua  lauro- 
ceresi  and  one  ounce  of  sulphuric  tether,  either  alone 
or  with  half  or  one  drachm  of  the  exti-act  of  belladonna. 
(BritiMh  and  Fbreign  Medical  Revieu),  vol.  i.,  p.  263.) 
Counter-irritants  have  often  proved  very  efficacious,  parti- 
cularly the  application  of  a  common  bli;iter,  and,  after  the 
cuticle  has  been  removed,  the  sprinkling  over  the  denuded 
surface  a  quarter  or  half  a  grain  of  the  acetate  or  hydro- 
chlorate  of  morphia.  Moxas  and  issues  have  also  been  tried 
with  success. 

After  all  other  remedies,  both  internal  and  external, 
have  ftiled,  the  patient's  last  resource  is  the  operation 
either  of  dividing  the  nerve  or.  removing  the  limb ;  and 
even  tlus  will  very  often  ftil  also.  When  the  disease  de- 
pends on  some  local  irritation  or  resides  in  the  extremity 
of  the  nerve,  the  operation  is  frequently  successful ;  but 
when  it  proceeds  from  const. >itionaI  causes,  or  exists  either 
in  the  brain  itself  or  nearer  it  than  the  point  where  the 
nerve  can  be  divided,  in  this  case  it  is  manifest  that,  as  no 
benefit  can  reasonably  be  expected  from  the  operation,  the 
experiment  ought  never  to  be  tried  but  at  the  earnest  re- 
quest of  the  patient.  Sometimes  tlie  nerve  is  simply  di- 
vided, but  in  these  cases  the  pain  very  often  returns  as  soon 
as  the  two  extremities  are  reunited ;  sometimes  a  portion  of 
the  nerve  is  removed,  but  even  this  appears  only  to  obtain 
I  for  the  patient  rather  a  longer  respite.  Latterly,  after  part 
of  the  nerve  has  been  cut  away,  the  two  ends  haxe  been 
touched  either  with  nitrate  of  silver  or  the  actual  cautery, 
and  in  some  instances  this  plan  appears  to  have  succeeded 
where  the  simple  section  of  the  nerve  had  foiled.  "When 
the  operation  of  dividing  the  nerve  in  facial  neuralgia  is  to 
be  Doformed,  the  following  are  the  directions  given  by  Sir 
Astiey  Cooper,  in  bis '  Surgical  Lectures  '  If  it  should  be 
deemed  requisite  to  divide  the  suborbitar  nerve,  it  should 
be  done  a  quarter  of  an  inch  below  the  orbit:  the  nerve 
passes  out  of  the  foramen  half  an  inch  below ;  so  that  you 
are  to  divide  it  midway  between  the  foramen  and  the  edge 
of  the  orbit :  if  you  divide  it  lower  than  this,  you  will  leave 
some  branches. which  will  still  continue  the  disease.  The 
proper  mode  to  adopt  for  dividing  it  is  to  introduce  a  sharp- 
pointed  bistoury  at  the  distance  from  the  orbit  already 
slated,  and,  carrying  the  point  of  the  instrument  close  upon 
the  bone,  you  hook  op  the  nerve  on  its  edge ;  then  press 
upon  the  skin  over  the  edge  with  your  finger,  and  at  the 
same  time  withdraw  the  knife  through  the  opening  by 
which  it  entered ;  in  this  way,  as  you  take  out  the  knife, 
the  nerre  will  be  divided.  You  ought  to  ask  the  patient  if 
he  feels  a  numbness  of  tbe  upper  Up,  and  if  he  should  not, 
your  operation  will  be  incomplete.  When  necessary,  the 
supra-orbitar  branch  is  to  be  divided  in  a  similar  manner 
by  introducing  the  knife  under  the  integuments  of  the 
superciliary  ridge ;  cut  through  the  nerve  immediately  as  it 
emei^es  from  the  supra-orbitar  ibramen,  carrying  the  point 
of  the  knife  from  the  nose  outwaids.  When  the  submental 
nerve  re^nires  division,  you  need  not  make  any  incision 


through  the  integuments,  but  may  perform  the  operation 
by  placing  tbe  knife  within  the  mouth,  and  directing  its 
point  downwards  to  the  mental  foramen,  where  the  nerve 
passes  out,  and  by  gliding  the  knife  along  the  bone  at  that 
part,  the  nerve  is  sure  to  be  divided,  nt  performii^  this 
Operation,  you  may  direct  your  knife  by  the  bicuhtidatt 
teeth,  tiie  anterior  maxillary  foramina  being  just  below 
them.' 

(Cooper*s  Dictionary  of  Practical  Surgery ;  Good's 
Studi/  of  Medicine ;  Dr.  Elliotson,  in  the  Ct/clopesdta  of 
Practical  Medicine;  Franck,  Praxeos  Mediae  Univerw 
Profcepta,  X.  iv. ;  M.  JoUj',  Dietionncdre  de  Medecine  et  de 
Chirurgie  Pfoctiguee,  t.  xii. ;  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  On 
Local  Nervout  Affectiom,  8vo.,  Lond.,  1837  ;  and  Dr.  Row- 
land's Treatise  on  Neuralgia,  8vo.,  Lond.,  1838.  which  last 
is  probably  the  most  complete  and  valuable  work  that  has 
been  written  on  tbe  subject.) 

NEURITIS.  [Neuralgia.] 

NEURO'FTERA  (from  vtvpov,  a  nerve,  and  wrtp&v,  a 
wing),  one  of  the  orders  into  which  the  class  Insecta  is 
divided.  The  insects  composing  this  order  may  be  distin- 
guished by  the  following  characters : — wings,  four  in  num- 
ber, membranous,  generally  naked,  and  more  or  less  trans- 
parent, but  sometimes  hairy ;  the  mou^  is  usually  fitted 
for  mastication,  or  ftimished  with  mandibles  and  maxilla ; 
the  larvse  are  provided  with  six  legs  and  are  pctive,  their 
metamorphosis  is  variable,  but  is  usually  semi-complete. 
The  character  which  gave  rise  to  tbe  name,  vis.  the  minute 
reticulation  of  the  nervures  of  the  wing,  will  also  in  most 
instances  serve  to  distinguish  the  insects  of  the  present 
order  from  others.  The  May-fly  and  dn^n-fly  mffiwd 
familiar  examples. 

The  order  Neuroptera  is  divided  by  Latreille  into  three 
sections,  to  which  he  applies  the  names  Subclicosnbs, 
Planipennss,  and  Pucepbnnbs,  under  which  heads  the 
characters  of  these  sections  are  described. 

NEUSOHL.  [HuNOART.] 

NEUSS,  a  Prussian  town  in  the  sov»nment  of  Dtissel-^ 
dorf,  is  situated  in  SI'  IS'  N.  lat  and  6"  Aff  E.  long.,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  canal  which  is  to  unite  the  Rhine 
and  the  Meuse,  and  at  the  influx  of  the  Kmse  into  the 
Erft,  which  latter  river  has  been  made  navigable,  for 
vessels  of  moderate  burthen,  from  this  town  to  its  junction 
with  the  Rhine,  over  which  there  is,  near  this  junction,  a 
bridge  of  boats  to  Diisseldorf.  The  Rhine  flowed  in  tlie 
thirteenth  century  close  under  the  walls  of  the  town, 
from  which  it  is  now  half  a  league  distant.  Neuss  is 
still  partly  fortified  with  gates  and  towers,  but  the  ram- 
parts have  been  converted  into  public  walks  and  gardens. 
There  are  two  Roman  Catholic  churches,  of  which  that 
dedicated  to  St.  Quirinus  is  a  fine  Gothic  edifice,  one  Pro- 
testant church,  a  synagogue,  an  orphan  asylum,  a  lunatic 
asylum,  an  hospital,  and  a  handsome  town-hall.  Tbe  in 
habitants  now  amount  to  8000,  most  of  whom  are  Roman 
Catholics,  there  being  only  150  Luiherana,  100  Oalvinists, 
and  30  Jews.  Neuss  is  a  flourishing  town,  and  has  manu- 
ftetures  of  woollen  cloths,  kerseymere,  baize,  flannel,  cotton, 
cotton-yam,  worsted,  handkerchiefs,  tape,  and  hats;  like- 
wise a  manufactory  of  cotton-cards,  one  of  starch,  an 
establishment  for  dyeing  Turkish-red,  and  a  quill  and  pen 
manufactory,  in  which  200,000  quills  are  clarified  every 
week.  There  are  also  vinegar-makers,  soapboilers,  four  oil- 
mills,  and  one  fulling-mill.  The  inhabitants  of  the  town 
and  circle  are  also  extensively  engaged  in  agriculture  and 
breeding  of  cattle,  and  have  a  great  trade  in  com,  mill- 
stones, stone  for  building,  square  timber,  planks,  slates, 
and  coals. 

The  town  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  Drusus,  brother 
of  Tiberius,  who  \aA  thrown  a  bridge  over  the  Rhine ;  one 
of  the  gates  of  the  town  is  still  called  Drusus-^te.  In 
the  thirteenth  century  Neuss  joined  the  Hanseahe  league, 
and  is  celebrated  for  its  brave  resistance,  in  1475,  to 
Charles  the  Bold,  duke  of  Burgundy,  who  besieged  it  for 
nine  months.  To  reward  the  townsmen,  many  important 
privileges  were  granted  to  tbe  city  by  tbe  emperor  Frede- 
rick III.,  who  csrme  to  its  relief.  The  bronze  statue  of 
Frederick  stands  in  the  market-place.  It  was  here  that 
the  allied  armies  passed  the  Rhine,  on  their  march  to  Paru, 

in  1815. 

NEUSTADT,  commonly  called  Wiener-  or  JVieneritch- 
Neueiadt,  in  47°  50'  N.  lat.  and  16°  15'  E.  Ions.,  is  situated 
on  the  extensive  plain  of  the  Steinfeld,  on  the  navigable 
canal  to  Vienna,  and  at  i)^  j|^^^^"\^t^^LJ^f^^ 
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and  tbe  Little  Fischa,  not  hr  from  the  frontiers  of  Hun- 
gary. Next  to  Vienna,  it  is  the  most  considerable  town 
in  Lower  Austria,  containing,  tog:etlier  vlth  the  suburh 
Leopoldstadt,  10,000  inhabitants,  besides  the  military  and 
*he  students  of  the  academy.  Tbe  town  is  pretty  regularly 
butli,  nearly  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  with  four  gates; 
it  is  surrounded  with  a  wall  with  towers,  and  a  broad  and  deep 
moat.  It  is  divided  into  &ur  quarters,  and  has  in  the  centre 
a  large  and  handsome  square,  surrounded  with  arcades.  The 
principal  building  is  the  antient  archducal  ^lace,  built  id 
1186  by  lipoid  the  Virtuous,  and  assjened  in  1762  by  the 
empress  Maria  Theresa  to  the  imperud  military  academy. 
It  ii  a  strong  square  edifice  mth  a  tower,  and  sunonndM 
with  ditohes,  whic^  however  are  now  dry*  and  have  been 
converted  into  kitchen-gardens  and  plantations  of  fVuit- 
trees-  This  acadony  has  36  professors  and  500  pupils. 
The  beautiful  Gothic  chapel  of  St  George,  allotted  to  the 
academy,  contains,  among  other  monuments,  that  of  the 
emperor  Maximilian  I,  and  some  good  paintings  on  glass  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  The  academy  haa  a  eood  library,  a 
coUeotion  of  philosophical  instruments,  a  school  for  draw- 
ing, an  artillery-hall,  containing  a  complete  model  of  a  for- 
tress, a  hall  for  gymnastic  exercises,  a  manege,  a  winter 
bath,  a  refectory,  with  the  portraits  of  distinguished  Aus- 
trian generals,  and  a  walled  garden,  1400  yards  long  and 
1200  broad,  which  was  formerly  a  park,  and  is  still  so  called. 
The  church  of  Our  Lady,  formerly  the  cathedral  while 
the  plaee  was  a  bishop's  see,  is  a  large  stoue  edifice  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  with  two  lofty  towers;  it  contains  some 
good  paintings,  and,  among  other  grave-stones,  those  of 
counts  Zriny  and  Frangipani,  who  were  beheaded  for 
higb-treason  in  167 1.  Two  other  churches  have  been  con- 
veirted  into  warehouses.  Of  the  other  buildings,  the  chief 
are,  a  Cistercian  abbey,  which  has  a  library  of  20,000  vo- 
lumes and  a  beautiful  collection  of  minerals  and  shells ;  a 
military  hospital,  a  civil  hospital,  and  a  gymnasium.  There 
are  manufactories  of  velvet,  silk,  cotton  yam,  earthenwaref 
and  paper.  Neustadt,  being  so  advantageously  situated  on 
the  high  road  from  Vienna  to  Styria,  and  likewise  an  en- 
trepot for  the  commerce  between  Hungary  and  Italy,  car- 
ries on  a  very  brisk  trade  by  water  with  Vienna,  and  by 
land  with  all  the  provinces  of  the  Austrian  empire.  This 
place  was  built  by  Leopold  the  Virtuous  betwem  1192  and 
1 194.  and  on  account  of  its  fidelity  to  its  prince,  which  was 
particularly  manifested  under  Frederic  the  Valiant  in  1336, 
and  Fredtfio  IV.,  1452,  and  in  tbe  siege  by  the  Turks  in 
1529.  has  received  the  honourable  apmll^on  of  'Always 
Faithful.* 

This  flourishing  town  was  nearly  destroyed  by  a  dreadful 
conflagration  on  the  8th  September.  1834,  which  in  a  few 
hours  burnt  500  houses  and  several  public  buildings.  This 
calamity  was  fortunately  followed  by  a  mild  autumn  and 
winter,  so  that  the  rebuilding  of  the  houses  was  not 
stopped.  The  emperor  Francis,  besides  a  very  la^e  sum  from 
his  privy  purse,  assigned  100,000  florins  from  the  public 
treasury :  all  the  members  of  the  imperial  family  contri- 
buted amply,  and  immense  contributions  flowed  in,  not 
only  from  every  part  of  the  Austrian  empire,  but  from 
foreign  countries,  both  in  money  and  clotbmg.  {irovisions, 
&C.,  which,  added  to  the  sums  pud  by  the  insurance 
otfioes.  enabled  tbe  inhabitants  entirely  to  rebuild  the  town 
and  to  resume  their  usual  occupations.* 

NEUTER.  [Gendkr.] 

NEUTRAL  SALTS.  Formerly  this  term  included 
such  salts  as  did  not  obviously  contain  an  excess  either  of 
acid  or  alkali,  and  this  was  determined  by  their  action  upon 
v^etable  colours.  Such  for  example  as  had  an  alkaline  or 
earthy  base,  and  reddened  litmus  paper,  were  termed  super 
or  acidulous  salts,  and  they  had  generally  an  acid  taste ; 
such  a  compound  is  that  called  cream  of  tartar,  now  termed 
bitartrate  of  potash :  on  the  other  hand,  potash  and  soda, 
when  combined  with  the  smaller  portion  of  carbonic  acid 
which  they  are  capable  of  uniting  with,  were  called  subear- 
bonates,  because  they  render  turmeric  paper  of  a  yellow- 
ish-brown colour,  thus  evincing  an  alkaline  pnpoly. 

At  present  the  termneatral  salt  includes  such  compounds, 
whatever  may  be  their  action  on  eoloured  tMts,  and  what- 
ever may  be  their  taste,  as  are  composed  oS  one  equivalent 

■  The  abm  umoBi  it  ukan  bam  Um  '  Autnan  Natowl  EaeiiekipccUa.' 
pubUahedot  Viann*  ia  1839:  MlUa  wu  bctwen  UnM aod  IbaiyMn  alter 
the  Sre,  and  MTend  pabUe  boikUan  ana  ipadflad  u  kavlii(  ban  dattroysd 
(which  «r.  ham  dMreftm  ooi  BotKwi),UiBa]rba  pnmwd  Out  article  ntfnrad 
M  daanibaa  Hawtadt  a*  U  now 


of  each  of  their  eonstituents ;  thus  the  subeaibonates  of 
potash  and  of  soda  are  now  termed  carbonate^  notwithstand- 
ing their  alkaline  reaction,  because  they  consist  of  one 
equivalent  of  acid  and  one  of  base. 

NEUTRALIZATION  is  a  term  generallyapplied  to  the 
decomposition  of  the  alkaline  carbonates,  as  of  potash  and 
soda,  by  the  gradual  addition  of  some  acid  more  powerful 
than  the  carbonic,  and  which  of  course  expels  it  from  the 
alkaline  bases  with  effervescence.  The  process  of  neutraliza 
tion  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid  is  extensively  adopted  in  the 
process  of  ottoAfflfffry,  or  of  determining  thequauti^of  real 
alkali  which  sunples  of  carbonate  of  potash  .or  soda  con- 
tain, by  means  of  the  quantity  of  snlpbnric  add  required  to 
render  them  neutral  to  teB^papers. 

NETJWIED,  situated  in  «0'  25'  N.  lat.  and  7"  80'  E. 
long.,  on  the  left  bank  of  Rhine,  was  formo-ly  tbe  capital  of 
a  small  principality  which  retained  its  independence  til! 
1806,  when  it  was  mediatised,  and  assigned  to  Nassau.  In 
1814  it  was  transferred  to  Prussia,  to  which  the  sovereignty 
now  belongs ;  it  is  in  the  province  of  the  Rhine  and  govern- 
ment of  Coblenz.  Neuwi^  is  a  very  regular  well-built  town 
with  broad  straight  streets,  and  houses  all  of  equal  height 
It  contains  5500  inhabitants, consisting  of  Roman  Catholics, 
Lutherans,  Calvinists,  Anabaptists,  Moravians,  Mennonites, 
Quakers,  and  Jews,  and  among  the  Protestants  a  few  (about 
40)  who  call  themselves  *  Tbe  Inroired,'  and  believe  in  the 
continued  operation  of  the  Holy  Gnost:  all  these  sects  have 
their  own  places  of  worship.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  dtde 
and  of  the  principality,  and  the  residence  of  the  Prince 
Augustus  of  Wieo-Neuwied,  who  has  a  very  fine  palace  with 
extensive  gardens.  Tbe  palaoe  contains  a  good  libiary,  and  an 
interesting  collection  of  Roman  coins,  stetues,  &c.  found  in 
the  neighbourhood,  this  having  been  tiie  site  of  tbe  standing 
Roman  fi-ontier  camp  against  the  Germans.  There  is  likewise 
the  collection  of  natural  history  make  in  Bracil  by  Prince 
Maximilian  of  Wied,  and  that  which  he  brought  from  his 
travels  in  North  America,  especially  among  the  Indian  tribes 
of  the  Missouri  and  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Among  the  public 
institutions  there  are  a  seminary  for  schoolmasters,  a  pro- 
gymnasium,  a  school  for  mechanics,  a  society  for  the  educa- 
tion of  destitute  children,  several  infirmaries  and  other  esta- 
blishments tot  the  poor,  a  bouse  of  the  Moravian  Brethren 
with  a  boarding-school  fat  bovs  and  another  for  girls;  five 
Protestant chnn)hes,ofwhichuiatoftheMoravians and  that 
of  tbe  Calvinists  an  the  most  worthy  of  notice,  asynagogne, 
and  many  manubctures.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  government  of 
the  principality  and  of  many  public  offices  both  of  the 
king  and  tbe  prince.  He  inhabitants  are  very  active  and 
industrious,  and  have  manufactures  of  silk,  cotton,  wool, 
lace,  thread,  hats,  carpets,  leather,  tobacco,  stockings,  and 
tape ;  a  considerable  manufactor]'  of  tin  culinary  utensils, 
stoves,  and  also  a  manufactory  of  musical  clocks.  There 
are  breweries,  distilleries,  vinegar  manufactories,  and  many 
others.  Tbe  inhajiitants  carry  on  a  profitable  trade  in  their 
own  manuiactures,  and  in  tne  products  of  the  country, 
such  as  pipe-clay,  timber,  potash,  iron,  lead,  corn,  and  wine. 
A  league  from  Uie  town  and  close  to  the  Rhine  are  the 
ruins  of  the  antient  castle  of  Fredericks-stein,  called  by 
the  watermen  the  Devil's  Castle.  (Stein,  Hassd,  and  Miiller's 
Handbueh,  1836.) 
NEVA,  River.  [PsriRSBuao.] 

NEVA'DA,  LA  SIERRA  (the  Snowy  Chain),  is  a  chain 
of  mountains  in  the  kingdom  of  Granada,  in  Spain,  run- 
ning due  east  and  west,  between  37"  and  37°  15'  N.  Int., 
and  between  3°  and  4°  W.  long.  Its  length  is  about  5U 
miles,  and  its  neatest  breadth  about  fifteen.  It  attains  its 
greatest  altitude  in  the  centre,  in  the  peaks  of  Mulahacen 
and  Pieacho  de  Veleta,  the  former  being  11,658  feet  and 
the  latter  1 1 ,382  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Maladeta,  the  highest  peak  in  the  Pyrenees,  being  ]  1,424 
feet  in  height,  the  Sierra  Nevada  is,  among  Eurwran  moun- 
tains, second  only  to  the  Alps  in  altitude.  This  chain  is 
perpetually  covered  with  snow  above  the  line  of  9500  feet 
At  its  base,  about  25  miles  north-west  of  the  Pieacho  de 
Veleta,  lies  the  city  of  Granada. 

Tbe  geological  composition  of  tbe  Sittta  Nevada  has  nc* 
yet  been  thoiouehly  investigated.  Aoi»rding  to  Colond 
Silvertop  (Gwrf.  Pnuedingtt  1630),  this  diain  consists  of  a 
central  axis  of  gneiu  and  mica  schist,  with  successively 
overlying  zones,  on  each  flank,  of  tnuisition  and  secondary 
rocks,  which  on  the  south  and  along  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  are  here  and  there  covered  with  patches  ai 
tertiary  marine  depo8it9^,f!99^i(£]4g>^^|Q«  sbeUs; 
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«IiU«t  on  die  Borthwn  fltnk  of  the  fHaitt,  or  totrard  the 
interior  of  Spain,  the  secondary  rooks  are  succeeded  by  for- 
mations of  lacuslrine  origin.  The  marbles  quarried  in  the 
Sierra  are  much  varied  in  colour,  and  are  esteemed  the  best 
in  Spain.  Th*  most  celebrated  are  those  of  Laqjarron. 
On  the  southern  side,  in  several  spots,  there  are  remains 
of  Roman  mines,  none  of  which  are  now  worked. 

The  base  of  the  Sierra  is  partially  clothed  with  wood  on 
the  north,  but  more  abundantly  on  the  south,  wbere  the 
lower  slopes  are  adorned  with  orange  and  olive  groves,  and 
the  vegetation  peculiar  to  the  south  of  Europe.  Higher  up, 
the  mountains  are  either  bare  or  scantily  clothed  with 
grass  and  low  shrubs,  though  in  a  few  of  the  most  sheltered 
valleys  are  patches  of  trees  and  corn-land,  surrounding  cor- 
tijos,  or  fhrms.  Above  the  line  of  perpetual  snow,  vegetation, 
with  the  exception  of  a  Ibw  mosses,  ceases  entirely.  The 
botany  of  the  Sierra  is  said  to  consist  chiefly  of  the  artemisia 
glaciaiis,  antirrhinum  origanifolium,  areoaria  tetraquetra. 
sazifraga  tridactylites,  festuea  ovina,  and  jasione  montana : 
it  is  however  but  imperfectly  known ;  for  though  Roxas 
de  San  Clemente,  an  eminent  native  naturalist,  spent  many 
years  in  investigating  it,  he  unfortunately  died  before  he 
could  lay  the  result  of  his  researches  before  the  world. 

The  Sierra  Nevada  is  almost  uninhabited.  The  fkrms 
before  mentioned  are  very  few ;  they  are  the  abode  of  the 
peasants,  who  tend  the  turned  cattle  and  goats,  which  find 
pasturage  in  the  glens  that  are  watered  by  the  streams  of 
melted  snow. 

Bears  formerly  infested  these  mountains,  but  thej  have 
long  been  exti^ted:  wolves  still  abound:  the  ibex  is 
sua  to  have  been  seen,  but  the  &et  ia  doubtfbL  Game, 
particularly  hares  and  rabbits,  is  very  plentifbl.  Eagles, 
vultures,  and  ravens,  with  finches  in  gteat  variMy  and 
abundance^  are  fbund  in  this  Sierra. 

The  vast  fields  of  snow  on  the  summits  of  these  mountains 
give  rise,  by  their  melting,  to  numerous  streams,  which 
impart  fertility  to  the  surrounding  country.  The  prin- 
cipal of  these  is  the  Xenil,  the  Singilis  of  the  Romans, 
which  traverses  the  plain  of  Granada,  and  falls  into  the 
Guadalquivir  at  Palma.  The  snow  also  not  only  serves  to 
temper  the  intense  heat  of  the  summer,  but  yields  to  the 
nei^bouring  cities  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  ices. 

Inulabacen,  the  higest  peak,  is  inaccessible.  The  view 
from  the  summit  of  the  Veleta  is  magnificent,  embracing 
the  greatn  part  of  the  province  of  AndaluciaiWith  parts  of 
Murcia,  Valencia,  and  Castile ;  the  Mediterranean  is  to  the 
south,  bounded  by  the  mountainous  ooast  of  Afiica  at  the 
distanie  of  180  miles. 

Hie  above  account  is  principally  the  fruit  of  personal 
observation. 

(Minano.  Jhccionario  Geogr^ico-Eateatistico  de  EspaXa 
y  Portugal i  Antillon,  Oeo^t^a  de  Bmatiay  Portugal; 
Laborde,  ItirtSraire  Deacnptif  de  I'atpagne ;  Cook's 
Sketches  in  Spain;  Sempie's  Journey  through  Spain; 
Nuevos  Paseoapor  Granada  y  sua  Contomot.) 

NEVERS,  a  town  in  France,  capital  of  the  department 
of  Nidvre,  situated  on  the  Loire,  at  the  junction  of  the 
little  river  Nidvre,  in  47°  N.  lat  and  3P  10' E.  long.,  133 
miles  in  a  direct  line  south  by  east  of  Paris,  or  140  by  the 
road  through  Fontainebleau,  Montargis,  and  Cosne. 

Thh  town  existed  in  Uie  time  of  the  Roman8,and  appears 
to  have  been  known  to  them  by  the  name  of  Noviodunum. 
and  afterwards  of  Nivernum,  or  Nevimum,  flrom  the  river 
Niverts,  or  Neveris  (Niivre),  on  which  it  is  situated.  It 
was  of  little  importance  until  the  reign  of  Clovis,  in  whose 
time  it  belon^d  to  the  Burgundians.  It  afterwards  came 
into  the  hands  of  the  Franks,  and  was  taken  and  burnt  by 
Hugues  le  Grand  in  his  quarrels  with  Loais  d'Outremer. 
It  suffered  much  in  the  wars  of  the  English  under  Henry 
V.  and  VI.,  and  in  the  disputes  of  the  dukes  of  Bourgogne 
with  the  kings  of  France.  In  the  middle  ages  it  was  the 
capital  of  the  county  of  Nevers,  which  was  raised  by 
Francois  I.  to  the  rank  of  a  duchy  (x.d.  1539).  The  duchy 
was  sold  by  Charles  IIL  de  Go nz ague  (Gonzaga),  the  last 
duke,  to  CEirdinal  Masarin,  and  was,  a  fbw  years  afterwards 
(AJ>.  1665),  united  to  the  orown  of  France.  It  oonstitnted 
^province  of  Nivemois. 

Nevers  is  situated  on  a  slope  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire. 
This  situation  gives  the  town  a  fine  appearance  flrom  a 
distance,  but  renders  the  streets  inconveniently  steep :  they 
are  a.so  crooked  and  ill-paved.  The  houses  are  irregularly 
bn'i.t.  I^ut  there  are  some  good  ones.  There  are  some 
rema[7.s  the  old  walls  and  towers  of  the  ci^.  The  ohief 
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ptiblie  buildings  are  the  cathedral,  which  owes  more  to  its 
situation  on  the  crown  of  the  bill  whereon  the  city  is  built, 
than  to  its  architecture.  The  tower,  which  is  squarej  and 
richly  adorned  with  statues  and  sculpture,  is  the  finest 
feature  of  the  building.  The  old  castle  of  the  dukes  of 
Nevers  is  also  in  the  upper  part  of  the  city.  There  are 
barracks,  an  arsenal,  and  an  ex-episcopalpalace,  now  oc- 
cupied by  tbe  prefect  of  the  department.  There  is  a  public 
walk  attached  to  tbe  ducal  castle,  and  a  triumphal  arch  at 
the  entrance  of  the  town  firom  Paris,  bearing  a  pompous 
inscription. 

The  population  of  Nevers  in  1626  was  15,782  for  the  com- 
mune; in  1831,  1 1,868  for  the  town,  or  15,1185  for  the  whole 
commune;in  1836  itwas  16,967  forthe  commune.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  the  town  and  neighbourhood  manufacture  iron-wares 
of  massive  character,  cannon  and  shot,  diain-cables,  anchors, 
chains  for  suspension- bridges,  &c.  Some  of  the  iron-works 
belong  to  government.  The  princij;>al  forges  are  at  Guerigny, 
on  the  Niivre,  seven  or  eight  miles  from  the  town :  they 
furnish  empbyment  to  400  or  500  workmen.  Besides  these 
lai^r  wares,  agricultural  implements,  files,  and  other  tools 
are  made;  also  earthenware,  porcelain,  enamel,  cordage, 
violin-strings,  glue,  &c  There  are  dye-houses,  glass-houses 
for  bottles,  and  tan-yards.  There  is  a  commodious  port  for 
the  river  cr^  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nidvre,  and  considerable 
trade  ia  carried  on  in  iron  and  steel,  wood,  coal,  vines, 
leader,  cattle,  and  manufactured  goods.  There  are  nine 
yearly  fairs.  There  are  at  Nevers  two  seminaries  for  the 
priesthood,  a  high  school,  a  school  of  linear  drawing,  a  school 
of  geometry  and  mechanics  applied  to  the  arts,  a  me-sdiool 
ibr  the  arts,  a  pubUo  library  of  7000  volumea,  several  hw- 
pitals,  and  a  theatre. 

Nevers  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric ;  tbe  diocese  includes 
the  department  of  Ni£vre»  and  uie  bishop  is  a  suffragan  of 
the  archbishop  of  Sens  and  Auxerre. 

The  arrondissement  has  an  area  of  875  square  miles,  and 
comprehends  ninety-nine  communes:  it  is  divided  into 
eight  cantons  or  divisions,  each  under  a  justice  of  the  peace. 
The  population,  in  1831,  was  86,847;  in  1836,  94,382. 

NEVIS,  one  of  the  Lesser  Antilles,  in  17*  14'N.kt.  and 
63"  3'  W.  long.,  is  separated  from  the  south  side  of  the 
island  of  St.  Christopher  by  achannel  about  two  miles  wide, 
called  the  Narrows,  which  is  navigable  only  by  small  boats 
owing  to  the  numerous  shoals  in  it.  Nevia  consists  of  a 
single  conical  mountain,  of  voloanie  origin,  rising  at  first 
with  a  gentle  ascent  fhim  the  sea-shore^  and  having  its 
summit  po'petually  covered  with  clouds.  The  cireum- 
ference  of  the  island  is  about  24  miles,  and  its  greatest  eleva- 
tion 2500  ftet  above  the  sea.  The  soil  is  for  tbe  most  part 
a  tenacious  marl,  and  is  very  fertile.  On  the  western  side 
are  two  small  streams.  The  sides  of  tbe  mountain  are 
covered  with  plantations,  but  the  higher  parts  are  rocky  and 
sterile.  Tbe  town.  Charlestown.  stands  near  tbe  south-west 
end  of  the  island,  and  has  a  tolerable  roadstead,  but  it  is 
somewhat  difficult  of  approach  on  account  of  a  shoal  which 
stretches  off  the  shore  to  tbe  distance  of  half  a  mile.  There 
has  been  no  census  of  the  population  for  a  great  number  of 
years.  The  estimated  number  of  inhabitants  in  1 836  was 
9-250,  only  a  small  proportion  of  whom  were  whites.  The 
number  of  slaves  on  the  island  on  1st  August,  1834,  was 
8815,  for  whom  compensation  was  paid  to  their  owners  out 
of  the  parltamentary  grant  to  the  amount  of  151,006/.,  being 
at  the  rate  of  17/.  3«.  7d,  per  head.  Of  this  number,  5123 
were  attached  to  plantations,  1 76  were  mechanic  employed 
in  the  country.  1207  were  domestic  servants.  719  were  me- 
chanics empk^ed  in  the  town,  1261  were  children  under  six 
years  of      and  329  were  aged  and  diseased  persons. 

The  exportable  produce  of  Nevis  consists  almost  wholly  of 
sugar,  molasses,  and  rum.  The  quantity  of  each  of  these 
articles  exported  in  1836  was  2.724.836  lbs.  sugar,  37,12U 
gidlons  molasses,  and  12,290  gallons  of  rum.  Tbe  total 
value  of  the  exports  in  that  year  was  34,885/.,  and  that  of 
the  imports— consisting  chiefiy  of  plantation  stores,  was 
32,511/.  Ibe  shipping  by  means  of  which  this  tiade  was 
conducted,  and  the  countries  from  and  to  which  the  vessels 
proceeded,  were  as  follows: — 

Countriss.  Slnpi.  Ttxa.  Hta. 
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The  island  ia  divided  into  five  parishes.  It  has  a  local 
tefpslsture,  consisting  of  a  council,  of  eleven,  and  a  House  of 
Anerobly.  of  Bfteen  members.  Nevit  was  first  coloniied 
tha  English  in  1628;  it  baa  always  followed  the  political 
ftirtune  of  the  island  of  St.  Christopher. 
NEW  BEDFORD.  [MuMGHUBBm.] 
NEW  BRANDENBURG  is  a  pretty  town  in  the  «and- 
ducby  of  Meckleabur^Strelits.  it  is  built  nearly  in  the 
fbrm  of  a  oirele,  with  broad  straight  straetst  and  stands  in  a 
pleasant  country  on  the  banks  of  a  small  river  near  the  lake 
called  the  Tollensee.  The  grand-duke  has  a  palace  in  this 
town,  which  also  contains  a  gymnasium  and  several  schools. 
The  inhabitants,  above  6600  in  number,  livepaiUy  by  agri- 
culture, partly  by  trade  and  manu&ctures.  Ilieioare  many 
brandy  distilleries,  manulkctories  of  woollen  cloths,  playing- 
cards,  paper,  snuff  and  tobaooo,  and  chemicals.  Calico- 
printing  ia  earned  on  to  some  extent  The  Mecklenburg 
insurance-offices  of  household  furniture  against  fire,  and  of 
the  standing  crop  against  damage  done  by  hail,  are  in  New 
Brandenbn^.  In  each  of  thne  mperty  to  the  amount 
of  a  million  sterling  ii  insured.  There  is  a  well  attended 
annual  wooi-&ir,  and  ealebrated  horse-faees,  which  attract 
a  great  eonoonrse  of  the  lorers  of  those  sports.  Con- 
siderable quantities  of  tobacco  and  hops  are  grown  in  the 
surrounding  country.  About  two  miles  from  the  town  the 
'  grand-duke  haa  a  handsome  country  seat  called  the  Belve- 
dere, with  grounds  laid  out  in  the  English  style. 

NEW  BRITAIN  is  a  large  island  in  the  Pacific,  situated 
between  5°  and  7"  30' S.  let  and  148'' and  153"  E.  long. 
Up  to  the  year  1 700  it  was  considered  a  part  of  New 
Guinea,  or  Papua;  but  in  tbat  year  Dampier  discovered  the 
strait  which  separates  both  islands,  and  is  still  called  after 
his  name.  This  strait  is  about  40  miles  wide.  New  Britain 
is  separated  by  St.  Geo^e's  Channel  from  the  island  of  New 
Ireland.  New  Britain  ii  of  a  very  irregular  figare,  and  its 
sonthem  shores  have  a  coast-line  of  more  than  350  miles. 
The  sur&ca  is  estfanated  at  34,000  squan  milst»  or  nearly 
half  the  extent  (tf  England.  The  mterior  of  the  island 
contains  mountains  of  great  elevation,  as  may  be  inferred 
from  their  being  seen  from  sea  at  a  great  distance.  Oirtuet 
observed  smoke  to  rise  from  the  highest  summit.  In 
several  places  the  mountains  come  close  to  the  sea,  at 
at  Cape  Gloaeester.  Along  the  shores  there  ^re  several 
jdbtins  of  considerable  extent,  and  also  some  good  harbours. 
The  declivities  of  the  mountains  are  generally  covered  with 
trees.  The  island  is  fsrtit^  and  produces  thecoeoa-nut,  sago, 
and  other  kinds  of  palms ;  also  Innanas,  yams,  ginger,  sugar- 
cane, the  bread-tree,  bamboo,  and  many  other  plants  and 
trees.  Dogs,  pigs,  turtles,  and  fish  abound.  The  inhabitants, 
who  sppew  to  be  rather  nnmeronm  belong  to  the  race  of  tlie 
Auttruian  n^TOM>  h«t  rather  resemble  the  inhabitants  of 
Fapna,  or  New  Guinea,  than  those  of  Australia  or  Tasmania. 
They  are  stoat  and  well  made,  of  a  very  dark  colour,  with 
curly  hair,  and  go  naked.  They  are  courageous  and  fond 
of  war. 

(Dampier's  Ftmagn  and  TnsveU;  Cartenf  a,  D'Entre- 
casteauxs,  and  Dumont  d'Urvilla'i  Vouaee*  nund  the 

fVbrld.) 

NEW  BRUNSWICK,  a  British  colony  in  North  Ame- 
riea,  lies  between  45"  and  48°  5'  N.  tat  and  63°  48'  and 
67**  SS'  W.  long.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Bay  of 
Chaleurs,  and  by  the  river  Ristigouohe,  which  in  its  whole 
course  from  its  source  to  its  mtuary  in  the  Bav  of  CbEdeurs 
separates  this  country  from  Lower  Canada.  On  the  east  it 
bcwders  on  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  Northumberland  Strait 
dividing  it  from  Prince  Ed  ward  Island;  and  on  Nova  Scotia, 
with  whi<^  it  ie  connected  by  Uw  isthmus  of  Cbignecto, 
which  Mparates  Northumberliind  Strait  ftom  Cbtgneeto 
Bay.  and  is  only  ten  miles  wide.  On  the  south  it  is 
wubed  by  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  On  the  weat  it  hor^n  on 
Um  state  of  Maine,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  line 
banning  at  Passamaquoddy  Bay,  and  running  along  the 
course  of  the  St  Croix  river  to  the  mouth  of  the  Scodie 
river,  whence  it  continues  along  the  course  of  the  Chiput- 
naticfnk  and  the  lakes,  in  which  the  last-mcRtioned  river 
ongmates.  The  remainder  of  the  western  boundary  is 
fbrmed  by  an  imaginary  line  extending  along  the  meridian 
of  67^  53'  W.  long.,  and  separating  New  Brunswick  from 
the  northwn  part  of  Maine  and  Lower  Canada.  Its  surftce 
Is  estimated  at  2fi,324  square  miles,  or  about  half  the  area  of 
England,  without  Wales. 

&ttfae»  and  Soil.— Hew  Brunswick  may  he  divided  into 
three  x^jona,  the  Southern,  CeDtnO.  and  Northern  r^on. 


The  Southern  region  oomprehends  the  country  along  the 
Bay  of  Fundy,  and  from  40  to  £0  miles  inund,  and  is 
divided  from  the  Central  region  by  a  line  drawn  from  thv 
lakes  of  Chiputnatioook  eastward  to  Bear  Lake  and  the  St 
John  river,  which  it  intatsects    the  outlet  of  Waahade- 
moak  Lake,  and  then  continues  along  that  lake  and  tbo 
river  of  the  same  name  to  the  sources  of  the  river  Petcou- 
diac ;  it  follows  the  course  of  this  river  to  its  mouth  ia 
Sbepody  Bay,  a  bra,ncb  of  Cbignecto  Bay.    This  region 
is  divided  into  two  unequal  portii)ns  by  the  St  John  mw. 
The  western  section  c-ontains  the  greatest  part  of  Passamar 
quoddy  Bay,  an  extensive  sheet  of  water,  branching  out 
into  several  inltfts,  and  forming  harbours  for  vessels  of 
considerable  siie.    It  receives  many  river^  of  which  the 
St  Croix  is  the  most  important  bemg  navigable  for  large 
vessels  to  St.  Stephen's,  above  which  place  it  is  inter-  i 
rUpted  by  foils,  yet  timber  is  floated  down.  Passama- 
quoddy  Bay  contains  several  islands:   Campobello.  ten 
miles  long  and  two  wide,  is  separated  by  a  narrow  deep  ' 
channel  from  Maine;  and  Deer  uUmd  is  nearly  seven  miles 
long  and  three  miles  broad  in  the  widest  part   Befiue  the 
bay  lies  Grand  Manan  Ishuid.  about  fourteen  miles  long 
and  six  or  seven  wide.   The  coast  of  this  section  ia  every- 
where rocky,  but  it  does  not  rise  to  any  considerable  height 
The  surface  is  much  broken,  but  aa  the  rocks  which  con- 
stitute the  substratum  of  the  soil  are  generally  covered 
with  a  deep  layer  of  earth,  it  is  clothea  with  high  forest 
trees,  and  when  cultivated  yields  good  crops  of  grain.  The 
most  elevated  part  of  this  tract  is  intersected  by  several 
lakes,  some  of  considerable  extent,  and  probably  600  or 
700  ^et  above  the  sea-level.   That  part  of  the  Souiheni 
renon  which  lies  east  of  the  St  John  river  is  rather  rocky 
ana  sterile.   The  rocky  and  elevated  coast  runs  off  in  an 
almost  continuous  line,  without  any  considerable  break,  so 
that  tho  inlets  abng  it  may  rather  be  called  coves  than 
harbours.  At  the  back  of  this  iroit-botmd  coast  the  country 
rises  with  a  rather  steep  ascen^  and  then  otends  in  an 
uneven  and  brokep  plain*  on  which  several  hills  rise  to 
some  elevation.   The  soil  (tf  this  tract  is  vay  stony,  and 
generally  shallow.   In  its  natural  state  it  is  chiefly  covered 
with  low  trees,  which  do  not  supply  timber.  When  cultivated 
it  products  moderate  crops  of  rye,  barley,  oats,  and  pota- 
toes, but  not  wheat  There  are  however  in  this  tract  se\'eral 
depressions,  Extending  im  a  longitudinal  direction,  and  con- 
stituting valleys,  in  which  the  nvers  flow,  mostly  to  the  St 
John  nver.   The  Iowot  mrt  of  these  valleys  is  occupied 
by  lakes,  as  Kenebekasis,  Belleisle,  and  Washademoak.  Id 
the  inner  recesses  of  these  lakes  fine  valleys  h^gin,  and  ex- 
tend  many  miles  upwards  along  the  rivus-   l%ese  valleys 
are  covered  with  large  timber-trees,  and  when  cultivated  pro- 
duoe  exeunt  crops  of  grain.   In  plimate  this  tract  diffos 
from  the  country  arther  northward,  being  aomewfaat  1^ 
cold,  but  much  more  humid,  and  exposed  to  tbtdc  and  fre- 
quent fogs  when  the  winds  blow  from  the  Atlantic^  This 
circumstance,  added  to  the  strong  tides  in  the  Hay  of  Fundy 
[Fdkdt],  and  the  rocky  iron-bound  coast  renders  the  navi- 
gation verv  perilous,  which  dtsadvantages  are  hardly  com- 
pensated fay  the  hartwurs  of  this  coast  especially  those  in 
Passamaqaoddy  Bay,  boiDg  less  encumbered  with  ice  in 
winter  then  those  of  New  England,  and  being  accessible 
nearly  all  the  year  round. 

The  Centrtu  is  divided  f^om  the  Northern  r^^on  by  a 
line  beginning  oq  the  west  on  the  banki  of  the  St  John 
river  at  Presqueisle,  and  running  thence  in  a  north-eastern 
direction  to  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Nipisighet  river  in  the 
Bay  of  Chaleurs.  The  shwes  of  this  region  are  low,  and  the 
rivers  bare  sand-ban  aiaoss  their  entninoe.  though  there  is 
usually  a  considerahle  depth  al  water  on  them.  In  ma.w 
places  the  shores  are  fringed  with  sandy  rii^es  or  small 
islands,  which  produce  only  bent-grass,  and  within  these 
idands  are  lagunes  with  shallow  entrances.  There  are  no 
deep  harbours  except  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers.  The  level 
country,  which  extends  several  miles  inland,  has  a  sandy  soit 
and  is  clothed  with  dwarf  spruce  and  birch  trees,  but  it 
makes  pretty  good  pasture-ground.  The  country  begins  to 
rise  at  nom  twelve  to  twenty  miles  from  the  shorn,  and  con- 
tinues to  rise  till  about  sixty  miles,  whwa  it  begins  to  descend 
rather  rapidly  towards  the  St  Johq  rrvn  at  a  distance  of 
about  thirty  miles  from  its  banlu.  This  more  elevated  tract 
has  an  uneven  surface,  extending  in  long  broad-backed 
ridges,  most  of  which  run  east  and  west  Hills  occur  id 
several  places,  but  they  do  not  attain  a  great  elevation,  ixd 
have  generally  gentle  slopes    Th^^>^^w^^  ■  stSS 
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covered  with  a  continuous  forest  of  heavy  timber,  the  vigor- 
ous growth  of  which  indicates  a  fertile  soil.  Along  the 
twnlu  of  the  St  John  river  extends  a  flat  country,  which 
on  ib»  east  begins  at  the  mouth  of  the  Washademoak,  and 
extends  westward  to  Meduetie,  and  thence  northward  to 
Presqueidle.  The  eastern  portion  is  nearly  a  level,  and  eon- 
tains  the  most  fertile  and  beat  settled  part  of  the  colony ; 
from  Meduetie  northward  its  sarfiice  u  undulating  and 
even  hilly,  and  though  the  soil  seems  not  so  good,  it  ia 
covered  in  most  parts  with  heavy  timber. 

The  Northtm  region  is  very  hilly,  and  even  moun- 
tainous, espefiially  on  the  banks  of  the  river  RUtigouche, 
and  in  that  tract  where  the  rivers  Tobique  and  Nipisighet 
originate.  The  latter  seems  to  form  an  elevated  table- 
land, thickly  studded  with  lakes.  The  interior  of  this 
region  is  very  little  known,  with  the  exception  of  the  tracts 
bordering  on  the  river  Tobique,  which  are  covered  with  the 
finest  forests  of  red  pine,  and  Aimish  neaJ'ly  all  ttie  timber 
which  is  es^ortedfrom  St.  John.  No  settlements  ham  yet 
been  established,  except  6n  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs,  and  the 
inhabitants  live  almost  entirely  on  the  produce  of  their 
fishing. 

River». — The  largest  river  is  the  Looshtook,  or  St  John 
xtTer,  whuih  rises  far  in  the  west,  and  flows  for  above  200 
miles  through  Lower  Canada.  [Canada.]  It  enters  New 
Brunswick  near  47°  N.  lat,  and  soon  afterwards  forms  the 
Great  Falls.  By  the  most  northern  fall  the  river  descends 
from  45  to  50  feet  perpendicular.  This  is  followed  by  some 
smaller  falls,  so  that  in  half  a  mile  the  water  descend^  75 
feet.  Up  to  the  foot  of  these  falls  the  river  is  ascended  by 
flat-hottomed  boats  of  2Q  tons  burdea.  Bebw  the  falls  the 
river  often  runs  between  abrupt  banks,  and  its  rugxed  bed 
renders  navigation  dangerous  in  many  places.  Several 
rapids  occur,  of  which  the  moat  difficult  are  the  rapids  called 
Ueductic  Falls,  situated  where  the  river  begins  to  run  eas^ 
ward.  The  last  of  these  rapids  occurs  6  or  7  miles  above 
FredNicktown,  at  Saray?  Islands.  Where  the  river  bends 
again  to  the  south  it  is  connected,  by  narrow  channels,  with 
sereral  lakes,  among  which  the  largest  is  Grand  Lake,  whose 
channel  joins  it  opposite  Gagetown.  This  lake  is  30  miles 
long  and  about  three  miles  wide.  The  other  lakes,  Wash- 
ademoak, Belleisle,  and  Kenebekasis,  are  somewhat  stnaller. 
All  of  them  are  navigable  for  sloops,  as  well  as  the  rivers 

-  which  fall  into  them.  Sloops  can  ascend  the  St  John  river  to 
Fredericktown.  About  a  mite  above  the  townof  St  John  are 
the  Rugged  Narrows,  where  the  river  is  interrupted  by  huge 
rocks,  over  and  among  which  the  waters  roll  and  foam,  and 
which  render  the  navigation,  except  for  four  short  diurnal 
periods,  impracticable.  The  giwt  rise  of  tide,  which  here 
attains  from  25  to  30  feet,  so  nr  overflows  these  rapids  that 
when  the  flood  rises  12  foet  at  the  foot  of  the  town,  sloops 
and  schoonen  pass  in  safoty  for  about  SO  miiiutes,  and  for 
the  same  time  when  the  tide  ebbs  to  12  foot  At  Fredor 
ricktown  the  tide  rises  from  6  to  1 0  inches,  and  it  is  percep- 
tible as  hish  as  the  mouth  of  Keswick  river.  The  whole 
course  of  Ue  St  John  river  exceeds  40Q  miles,  of  which 
220  lie  within  this  colony. 

The  Petooudiac,  which  foils  into  Shepody  Bay,  the  western 
branch  of  Chignecto  Bay,  is  about  70  miles  long,  and  the 
tide  flows  up  40  miles.  Ships  occasionally  proceed  as  for 
as  Dorchester  for  timber;  but  the  impetuous  tides  of 
the  Bay  of  Fundy  render  the  navigation  difiBcult.  The 
Miramichi,  the  most  important  river  next  to  the  St.  John, 
drains  the  centre  of  the  Central  region  with  its  numerous 

I  upper  branches,  and  fklls  into  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence. 

1  after  a  course  of  more  than  100  mfles;  it  is  navigable  for 
large  ships  for  about  40  miles.  There  w  a  sand-bar  across 

I  its  entrance,  but  the  channel  over  it  is  broad,  and  has  water 
for  ships  of  from  600  to  700  tons.  The  Nipisi^iet  river, 
which  drains  the  Northern  r^^n,  and  runs  nearly  100 
miles,  is  much  broken  by  foils  and  ispid^  and  does  not  ap- 
pear (o  be  navigable  for  any  extent 

CUmate.—ThQ  climate  of  this  colony  rather  resembles 
that  of  the  countries  along  the  southern  shores  of  the  Baltic, 
than  that  of  England.  The  spring  is  short,  lasting  only 
&t>m  the  middle  of  April  to  the  middle  of  May,  and  is 
characterised  by  raw  weather.  About  the  middle  of  May 
the  summer  sets  in.  and  continues  to  the  beginning  or 
middle  of  September.  The  weaUier  is  warm,  and  rain 
not  frequent,  exc^t  during  the  thunder-storms,  which 
are  fi«quent.  In  September  and  October  the  weather  is 
fine  and  pleasant  but  in  the  two  following  months  raw, 
aud  rain  is  very  flnquent  At  the  end  of  December  or 


begmning  of  January,  the  fi'oat  which  frequently  is  foU 
before,  but  only  at  intervals,  heoonies  continual,  and  lasts 
to  the  end  of  March  or  the  middle  of  April.  The  rivers 
generally  break  un  about  that  time,  so  that  the  winter 
may  be  considerea  as  lasting  four  months.  The  winter 
is  colder  and  the  summer  hotter  than  under  the  same 
parallels  of  latitude  in  Burope;  the  dailj'  variations  of 
temperature  are  also  greater,  but  the  transitions  from  Aty 
to  wet  weather  are  by  no  means  so  sudden  as  in  En^ 
land.  The  winds  are  subject  to  sudden  and  frequent 
variations,  and  as  the  temperature  of  the  air  depends  on 
them,  the  variations  of  the  atmosphere  are  as  sudden. 
Northern  and  southern  winds  are  rare.  South-west  winds 
prevail  in  summer  and  autumn.  Westerly  winds  are, 
throughout  the  whole  year,  more  frequent  than  any  other. 
North-westerly  winds  are  cold  and  dry ;  the  winds  from 
the  north-east  and  east  bring  on  snow-storms  in  winter, 
ileet  and  wet  weather  in  spring,  and  heavy  r«ns  in  summer 
and  autumn.  In  Jul^  the  thermometer  nnly  rises  above 
90"  and  in  January  tt  rarely  sinks  below  10"  of  Fahren- 
heit 

AtxiKelKMM.— The  great  commercial  wealth  of  this 

country  consists  in  its  extensive  forests,  which  are  com- 
posed of  pine,  fir,  spruce,  hemlock,  birch,  beech,  maple,  ash, 
elm,  and  poplar ;  oak  is  also  found,  but  it  is  not  common. 
Pine  is  by  for  the  most  valuable  for  commercial  purposes. 
Wheat  ry^  barley,  beans,  peas,  buckwheat  and  flax 
are  cultivated  with  success,  and  Indian  oorn  in  the  southern 
districts.  Potatoes  and  the  common  esculent  roots  and 
vegetables  are  alio  grown.  On  the  alluvial  grounds  which 
occur  along  the  banks  of  the  numerous  rivers  there  are  fine 
meadows  and  pasture-grounds.  Apples,  plums,  and  cherries 
grow  well,  but  not  the  other  fruit-trees  of  England. 

Wild  animals  are  by  no  means  numerous,  though  theie 
are  still  bears,  wolves,  foxes,  racoons,  minks,  squirrels,  and 
beavers:  the  moose  deer  is  nearly  extinct  Wild  geese, 
ducks,  partridges,  and  pigeons  are  the  most  common 
game.  The  rivers  abound  with  salmon,  eel,  trout,  perch,  &&, 
and  the  sea  near  the  shores  with  cod,  haddock,  mackerel, 
and  herrings.  A  large  number  of  families,  settled  in  the 
country  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Miramichi  river,  gain 
their  livelihood  b^  fishing  cod,  mackerel,  and  herrings;  tho 
cod  is  sent  to  Spain  and  Italy. 

The  mineral  riches  are  imperfectly  known.  Marble 
abounds  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  Keneoekaus,  and  coal  on 
those  of  Grand  Lake,  where  tt  is  worked.  Iron-ore  is  said 
to  be  abundant  Gyraum  occurtt  in  large  quantities  all 
along  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  is  exported  to  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  grindstones,  whidi  are  quarried 
in  the  vicinity  of  Shepody  Bay. 

AAoMtanto.— The  number  of  natives  or  Indtans  is  very 
small.  A  few  fomilies  belonging  to  the  Mie-mae  are  found 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs,  and  a  some- 
what larger  number  of  Etcfaemins  live  in  the  forests  and  on 
the  banks  of  the  rivers  above  ^e  Great  Falls  of  the  St 
John  river.  It  is  curious  that  in  a  country  so  newly  settled, 
and  of  which  so  small  a  portion  is  under  cultivation,  the 
aborigines  should  be  so  few.  It  appears  indeed  that  they 
have  never  been  numerous.  These  natives  do  not  cultivate 
the  ground;  they  live  on  the  produce  of  their  fishing  and 
hunting,  and  pass  continually  from  one  river  or  lake  to 
another.  A  number  of  families,  settled  mostly  on  the  shores 
of  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs,  are  of  French  origin,  or  Acadians ; 
the  remainder  are  of  British  origin. 

Totau. — Fredericktown,  the  capital,  is  built  on  the  banks 
of  .the  St  John  river,  85  mOes  from  its  mouth,  on  a  flat,  sur- 
rounded by  the  river  on  two  sides.  Yessels  of  50  tons 
burden  may  ascend  to  this  town.  The  streets  are  regular, 
but  the  houses  chiefly  of  wood.  It  contains  a  good  govem- 
ment-faouse,  and  several  other  public  buildings.  The  popu- 
lation is  about  3000,  Sl  John,  the  principal  trading- 
place,  has  above  10,000  inhabitants ;  it  is  situated  near  the 
mouth  of  the  St  John  river,  on  the  southern  declivity  of 
a  peninsula,  and  on  rocky  and  very  irregular  ground.  It  con- 
tains several  good  public  buildings.  St.  Andrew's,  a  thriving 
place  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Croix  river,  in  Passamaquoddy 
Bay,  has  3000  inhabitants.  Newcastle,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Miramichi,  about  20  miles  from  its  mouth,  is  a  thriving 
place,  well  situated  for  the  exportation  of  thuber.  (MHa^ 
mtfy  Ai'fuA  America  s  Boncbette^s  BritMt  Domiaiotta  im 
North  AmerieaJ) 

The  population  of  the  colony,  aecorduig  to  thej^ert 
census,  taken  in  1834,  was  as  feUjilwcMy      O  Vj^  Lc 
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Dblilrtar 
Ootaty, 

Tork  .... 
CoriataA  .  .  . 
RL^ohB  .  .  . 
King'i  Connty  . 
Qtweo'i  Cotuijr  , 
Snnbnry  .  .  . 
WntmoTeUnd  . 
NanhuiuberlaDd 
K«at  .... 
aiOMutn    .  . 


HfNue*. 


ToUl     23,324  6i,313  56,944   119,457   19,345  16,43( 


In  collecting  the  above  numbers  distinction  ^ras  made 
between  males  and  females  who  were  above  or  under  the 
ago  of  1 6,  from  which  it  appeared  that  there  were — 


Above  16 
Under  16 
Aj^  not  as 
laioed 


Mum. 

F«iiw1m. 

.  32,845 

28.291 

61,136 

.  29,381 

28.403 

57,784 

■}  287 

250 

537 

56.944 

119,457 

The  number  of  emigrants  that  arrived  in  the  eoloay  m 
each  year,  from  1832  to  1836,  vas  as  foUovi'— 


1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 


69S9 
3952 
77W 
3307 
5886 


The  militia  return*  of  1836  comprise  51  fleld-oflScers,  300 
captains,  580  subalterns,  471  Serjeants,  26  drummers,  and 
19,260  rank  and  file;  in  all  20,688. 

The  home  government  and  the  local  legislature  have 
been  alike  mindful  of  the  subject  of  education.  King's 
College  in  Fredericktown  is  endowed  by  royal  charter,  and 
receives  out  of  the  crown  revenues  the  yearly  sum  of  1000/., 
in  addition  to  990/.  from  the  provinciu  treasury,  and  180/. 
arising  ftom  rant  of  laodi  with  which  the  college  has  been 
endowed.  There  are  no  late  returns  of  the  uumber  of  stu- 
dents. In  connection  with  the  college  and  supported  out 
of  its  fiin^  is  agrammar-school,  conducted  on  the  same  plan 
as  the  school  of  Bton  College,  in  wh  ich  6 1  scholars  are  taught. 
By  an  act  of  the  provincial  legislature,  90/.  per  annum  are 
appropriated  to  the  support  of  a  grammar-  school  in  each 
county  of  the  province,  on  condition  that  the  inhabitants 
subscribe  45/.  per  annum  in  addition.  Under  this  act  eigtit 
grammar-schools  are  supported  in  as  many  of  the  counties. 
Carleton  and  Gloucester  are  the  only  counties  in  the  pro- 
vince without  a  grammar-school.  Another  act  of  the  pro- 
vincial legislature  provides  for  the  support  of  parish  schools 
to  the  number  of  seven  in  a  parish,  by  the  grant  of  20/. 
colonial  ourreney  per  annum  to  each  school,  provided  the 
4ibabitaut8  subsoribe  an  equal  sum  and  erect  a  school- 
^-ouse.  Under  this  act  there  were,  in  1836,  throughout  the 
province  480  schools,  in  which  6424  boys  and  5078  girls 
received  instruction.  In  addiUon  to  the  schools  thus  esta- 
blished and  endowed  by  the  legislature  there  are  numerous 
private  achools,  but  no  returns  respecting  them  have  been 
made. 

For  the  religious  instruction  of  the  inhabitants  there  are 
appointed  24  rectors  and  6  curates  belonging  to  the  Church 
of  England ;  10  clergymen  in  connection  with  the  Church 
of  Scotland ;  1 4  preachers,  who  officiate  by  turns  in  28 
chapels  belonging  to  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  besides 
Baptists,  Independents,  and  Roman  Catholic  preachers. 

The  exports  of  the  province  are  almost  wholly  confined  to 
the  produce  of  the  forests  and  the  fisheries.  Out  of 
547,720/.,  the  total  value  of  exports  in  1836,  the  forests  sup- 
plied to  the  amount  of  -  475,431/.,  and  the  fisheries  35,943/., 
the  remaining  value  being  made  up  of  coals,  gypsum,  com, 
and  provisions,  and  sundry  articles  re-exported.  The  value 
of  imports  during  the  same  year  was  863,783/.,  of  which 
grain  and  salt  provisions  amounted  to  146,045/. ;  articles  of 
apparel  and  woven  goods  to  314,334/.;  metals  and  hard- 
wares, 9 1 ,052/. ;  cordage,  glassware,  earthenwares,  and 
other  British  manufactures,  87,937/. ;  colonial  produce, 
88,374/. ;  and  the  residue  was  made  up  of  articles  of  foreign 
growth  and  production.  The  imports  into  the  province  are 
always  to  a  la^r  amount  than  the  exports,  which  must 
wrtly  arise  from  the  capital  conveyed  to  it  by  settlers 
nom  the  mother-eountr>-.   The  excess  of  imports  during 


the  five  years  from  1832  to  1836  was  577,087/.,  which  u 
somewhat  more  than  20/.  for  each  emigrant  that  Isnd^l. 

The  shipping  that  entered  and  cleared  during  1836  was 
as  follows  ■ — 

Inwudk  OuWmb*. 

From  and  to — 

Great  Britain  512  157,862  ..  688  219,259 
Brit,  colonies  1918  118,394  ..  1789  108,435 
United  States  543  56,626  ..  318  18,670 
Foreign  states    19     4,178      ..  6  671 

Total    2992  337,060  16,462  2801    347,035  16,059 

Ship-building  forms  a  considerable  branch  of  industry  io 
the  province ;  and  as  many  of  the  vessels  constructed  there 
are  sold  after  discharging  their  first  cargoes  in  British  ports, 
their  value  in  part  makes  up  for  the  excess  of  imports  as 
above  described,  but  to  what  extent  this  kind  of  remittance 
is  made  there  are  no  means  of  knowing.  The  number  of 
ships  built,  with  their  tonnagi^  in  the  five  yean  fl-om  1832 
to  1836.  was  as  follows: — 


Yeui. 

Shtpt. 

Tow. 

1832 

55 

17,465 

1833 

97 

17,837 

1834 

92 

24,140 

1835 

94 

23,058 

1836 

89 

27,826 

The  amount  of  shipping  that  belonged  to  the  province  in 
1836  was  587  vessels,  of  84,425  tons,  navigated  by  3658  men. 

The  administration  of  the  government  of  New  Brunswick 
is  confided  to  a  lieutenant-governor  (who  is  subordinate  to 
the  governor-general  of  Uie  British  provinces  in  North 
America),  an  executive  and  legislative  council,  of  12,  and  a 
House  of  Assembly,  of  28  members.  For  the  di^teusingof 
justice  there  is  a  supreme  court,  with  a  chief-justice  and 
three  puisne  judges.  There  are  also  a  court  of  duacMy,  a 
vice-admiralty  court,  and  a  court  fat  the  probatei  of  wills 
and  granting  of  administration  to  intestates. 

The  public  revenue  of  the  province  in  1836  amounted  to 
58,627/.,  and  was  derived  firom  the  folloTing  aonreaa:— 

Specific  duties  on  spirits,  sugar,  eofiee,  dried 
firuits,  cattle,  and  ad  valorem  duties  on  tlw 
importotbn  of  manu&otured  goods 

Duties  on  sales  by  auction 

Hawkers'  and  pedlars'  licences 

Customs*  duties,  levied  under  acts  of  the  impe- 
rial parliament  translbrred  to  the  local 
treasury  .... 


£49,788 
1,545 
103 


7.251 


The  proviiuaal  expenditure  during  the  same 
52.414/.,  under  the  fbllowing  heads'— 

Collection  of  revenue 
,  Allowances  to  members  of  the  legulature  and 
expenses  of  legislative  bodies 
Dispensation  of  justice        .  , 
For  purposes  of  education  .  . 

Bounties  ..... 
Construction  and  repairs  of  roads  and  bridges 
Construction  and  repairs  of  public  building 
Expenses  of  militia  *  ,  . 

Post-office  chaises  .  .  • 

Relief  of  emigrants  and  other  eharit^le  olgeett 
Miscellaneous  charges 


£58,627 
year  was 

£3.227 

5,017 
484 

9,940 
232 
81.534 

3,535 
910 
324 

1.117 

6,094 


£52.414 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  various  expenses  are  de- 
frayed by  Great  Britain.  The  sums  thus  paid,  in  1836, 
were: — 

For  the  ctvil  and  ecclesiastical  estaUidimenti  £9,054 
For  the  judicial  establishment        •  .  3.835 

Miscellaneous  expenditure  .  ,  1 50 

£13,039 

NEW  CALEDONIA,  an  extensive  uland  in  the  Pacific, 
is  situated  between  17°  57'  and  23°  S.  let.,  and  between 
163°  and  168°  E.  long.  This  island  extends  from  north- 
west to  south-east  mure  than  400  miles,  but  is  of  inconsi- 
derable width.  In  the  broadest  part  it  is  hardly  60  miles 
wide.   On  all  sides  ibi^tiz^J'AT'^^J^^ 
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oooneet  unamenble  imall  sandy  iiUncb  or  eKfib.  Tbeee 
reefs  extend  in  some  places  more  than  50  miles  from  the 
shores,  but  they  genenlly  occur  at  a  distance  of  from  4  to 
10  miles  from  the  coast  Hitherto  only  two  openings  have 
been  found  in  these  reeb  by  whieh  the  island  can  he  ap- 

Eoacfaed  by  vessels.  There  are  only  twohorbonn  in  which 
^  vessels  cananchorwith  security;  on  the  north-eastern 
shores.  Port  Balade,  and  on  the  south-western,  Port  St. 
Vincent  From  the  shores  the  country  graditally  rises 
inland  to  a  mountain-range  which  traverses  the  island  in 
all  iu  length,  and  rises  in  some  parts  to  2000  or  3000  feet 
above  the  sea.  This  island  is  less  fertile  thxa  most  other 
ialands  of  the  Pacific  The  declivities  of  the  hills  are  partly 
bare  uid  partly  oovered  with  ooarse  gran  and  low  trees. 
Some  flats  aln^  the  ahnns  are  swamvy ;  hot  others,  as 
well  as  the  valleys,  luve  a  fertile  soil  lliiB  inhalritants  live 
mostly  on  yams  and  Itsh.  The  sugar-cane  and  banana  are 
cultivated  to  some  extant  Cocoa-nut  palms,  bread-fruit- 
trees,  and  mango-trees  abound  on  the  shores.  Amonc;  other 
minerals,  a  kind  of  steatite  is  fbund,  which  is  eaten  by  the 
inhabitants,  who  belong  to  the  race  of  the  Austral  negroes. 
They  are  stoutly  made,  have  black  and  curly  hair,  and  a 
very  dark  colour.  They  eat  their  enemies.  Cook,  who 
discovered  this  island  in  1774,  found  them  good-natured 
and  friendly ;  but  the  French  give  a  different  account  of 
their  character.  They  speak  a  language  which  differs  from 
that  of  the  neighbouring  island%  but  it  is  supposed  that  it 
will  be  found  to  be  only  a  dialect  of  the  language  spoken  in 
Fftpna  and  New  Britain. 

(Cook's  and  I^Bntrecastoaux's  Voyaga,  and  Kmsen- 
stern*s  Mhnow'e*.) 

NEW  COLLEGE,  Oxford,  was  fimnded  in  1386,  by 
William  of  Wykeham,  bisht^  of  Winchesta  and  brd-htgh- 
chancellor  of  England,  for  a  -warden,  seventy  fellows  and 
scholars,  ten  chaplains,  an  organist,  three  clerks,  and  sixteen 
choristers.  The  fellows  and  scholars  are  elected  from  the 
college  of  Winchester,  where  an  election  is  held  annually 
by  the  wardens  of  both  colleges,  two  fellows  of  New  College, 
and  the  sub-warden  and  head-master  of  Winchester  College, 
to  supply  the  vacancies  which  may  happen  in  the  course  of 
the  ensuing  year  at  New  College.  The  founder's  kindred 
are  actual  fellows  on  their  first  admission,  the  others  are 
scholars  on  {ffobation  till  the  expiration  of  two  jjrears.  The 
visitor  is  the  bishop  of  Winchester.  The  election  from  the 
ebn^  of  Windiester  usually  takes  plaoe  in  the  second 
week  of  July. 

Of  the  benefhctors  to  New  College  after  its  establishment, 
one  only  appeared  during  the  founder's  lifetime,  John  de 
Buckingham,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  who  gave  to  the  sode^ 
the  advowson  of  Swalcliffe  church  and  some  lands  adjoin- 
ing. Thomas  Beckington,  bishop  of  Bath  and  Welu,  in 
1440,  Thomas  Jane,  bishop  of  Norwich,  in  1494,  and  arch- 
bishop Warhani,  io  1509,  were  also  contributors  of  landed 
property.  John  Wbit^  bishop  of  Winchester,  was  a  bene- 
nctor  in  1558. 

The  rectories  of  Akeley,  Hardwick,  Harwood  Magna, 
Newton  Longyille.  Radclive,  andTmgewick,  and  the  vicar- 
age of  Whaddon,  in  Bucks ;  the  vicarage  of  Steeple- Morden 
in  Cambridgeshire ;  the  rectory  of  Abbotstoke  in  Dorset ; 
the  rectories  of  Birchaneer  and  New  Stampford,  with  the 
vicarage  of  Writtle  with  Koxwell  chapel,  and  the  chapelry 
of  Rumford,  in  Essex ;  the  vicarage  of  Marshfleld  in  Glou- 
eestershire ;  the  vicarage  of  Hackfleld  with  the  chapelry  of 
Mattingloy  in  Hants;  the  rectories  of  Saham  Tony,  All 
Saints  Stratton,  St  John  Madder-market  in  Norwich,  and 
Weston  Longville,  and  the  vicarage  of  Witchingham,  in  Nor- 
folk; the  rectory  of  Paulespury  in  Northamptonshire;  the 
rectories  of  Bucknell,  Heyford  Warren,  Stanton  St  John, 
and  Wootton,  with  the  vicarages  of  Adderbury  and  Chester- 
ton, and  the  vicarage  of  Swalcliffe  with  Epwell  chapelry,  in 
Oxfordshire;  the  rectoryof  Worthinghamwitfa  the  chapelry 
of  Wolston  in  Shropshire  ;  the  rectory  of  Long  Ditton  in 
Surrey;  the  rector?  of  Stockton  in  Warwickshire ;  and  the 
rectories  of  Alton  Barnes,  St.  John  Berwick,  Coleme,  and 
Donhead  St.  Mary's,  in  Wilts,  form  the  list  of  preferments 
in  the  college  patronage. 

Among  the  prelates  educated  m  New  College  are  Chi- 
chele  and  Warham,  archbishops  of  Canterbury ;  bishop 
Beckington,  already  meutioned ;  Kenn,  bishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells ;  and  bishop  Lowth.  Among  the  other  scholars 
educated  in  the  college  may  be  named — Philpot,  one 
of  the  first  martyrs  in  Queen  Mary's  reign ;  Nicholas 
Harpesfield;  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  the  father  of  Sir  Philip; 


Pits,  the  bii^rapber;  Hubert,  earl  of  FWnbroke;  Wooil^ 
the  author  of  toe  'Institutes  of  the  Laws  of  Ei^land;' 
Somerville,  the  poet;  Smith,  the  translator  of  lliucydidea  . 
and  Dr.  Robert  Holmes,  the  collator  of  tbs  *  Septuagint' 

Most  of  the  buildings  of  the  founder  in  this  collie,  after 
a  lapse  of  more  than  four  centuries,  remain  substantially 
entire.  His  whole  design  may  be  still  traced  throughout 
and  the  hall,  chapel,  cloisters,  groined  gateways,  and  even 
the  Miginal  doors  and  windows,  in  many  instances,  remain 
undisturbed.  The  chapel  was  restored  by  Wyatt  in  1 789, 
and  is  rich  both  in  antient  and  modem  painted  glass :  the 
west  window,  painted  by  Jervais  from  finished  cartoons  fur- 
bished by  Sir  Joabua  Keynolds,  and  begun  in  1777,  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  finest  works  of  art  in  X>xford ;  the  other 
windows  of  the  antecbapel  exhibit  the  original  glass  of  the 
founder's  time.  The  tower  of  this  coll^,  a  pattern  of  mas- 
sive strength,  and  one  of  the  great  features  in  the  general 
view  of  C^ford,  stands  ou  the  site  of  one  of  the  bastions  of 
the  eld  city  wall.  The  more  recent  buildings  in  what  is 
called  tbe  garden  court  (Mf  the  college  were  flnlsbed  in 
1684. 

Among  the  curiosities  preserved  in  this  college  is  the 
superb  and  costly  crozier  of  the  founder,  of  silver,  gilt  and 
enamelled.  Some  of  the  ornaments  of  his  mitre,  his  gloves^ 
and  ring,  are  also  preserved  in  the  muniment-room. 

On  tbe  3l3t  December,  1839,  there  were  169  members 
upon  the  books  of  this  college.  (Gutch's  CoUeget  andHcUla 
o/Oj^ord;  Chalmers's  Hitt.  qf  the  CoUeget  and  Halh; 
lagiam'tMemorialiqfOsi^ord;  The  Oa^ord  Univ.  C{Uen- 
dar,  1839.) 

NEW  ENGLAND.  [England.  New.} 

NEW  FOREST,  situate  in  that  part  of  Hampshire  whicn 
is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Southampton  river,  and  on  the 
south  by  the  British  Channel,  is  the  only  forest  belonging 
to  the  crown  of  which  the  origin  is  known.  Domesday 
Book  contains  a  distinct  account  of  its  afforestation,  and  the 
formation  of  it  has  added  much  to  the  load  of  reproaches 
laid  on  the  memory  of  William  the  Conqueror.  Our  his- 
torians concur  in  accusing  him  of  laying  waste  the  country 
in  Hampshire  to  a  very  large  extent,  of  expelling  the  in- 
habitants from  their  houses,  seizing  their  property,  and  even 
destiojring  churches,  without  giving  the  sufferers  any  com- 
pensation. Knygbton,  who  makes  William  Rufus  a  partner 
m  the  devastation  with  his  fother,  represente  opinion  to 
have  varied  as  to  the  number  of  churches  destroyed,  from 
twenty-two,  beside  dependent  chapels,  to  fifty-two.  (Twysd., 
Scrip/.  Decern.,  col.  2354.  2373.)  The  fact  of  the  de- 
struction is  allowed  by  the  Conqueror's  own  chaplain,  Wil- 
liam of  Jumiegest  who,  speaking  of  the  deaths  of  William 
Rufus  and  hisbrother  Richard,  in  the  forest,  says, '  Ferunt 
autem  multi,  quod  ideo  hi  duo  filii  Willielmi  R^is  in 
ilia  silva  judicio  Dei  perierunt;  quoniam  multas  villas  et 
ecclesias,  propter  eandem  Forestaiu  ampliflcandam,  in  cir- 
cuitu  ipsius  destruxerat'  (Hiet.  Horm.  Script.,  foi,  par. 
1619,  p.  296.) 

Gough,  in  his  edition  of  Camden,  and  Warner,  in  his 
'  Topographical  Remarks  relating  to  the  South-Western 
parts  of  Hampshire*  (8vo.  London,  1793,  vol.  i.,  p.  182-189), 
Rave,  each,  a  tabular  estimate  of  the  amount  of  injury  which 
William  was  supposed  really  to  have  occasioned  to  the  popu 
lation  and  agriomture  of  this  part  of  England  by  the  aflbres- 
tation,  abstracting  tbe  quantity  of  land  in  Hides,  virgates, 
and  acres,  with  the  reuiective  values  of  tbe  different  Mot- 
ments  of  property  m  the  Cohfessor's  and  the  Conqueru*s 
reigns;  A  third  tabular  arrangement  was  made  by  tne  late 
Rev.  William  Bingley,  among  his  preparations  for  a  history 
of  Hampshire.  As  a  resident  in  the  forest  Mr.  Biogley  had 
better  opportunities  than  either  Gou^h  or  Warner  for  com- 
paring tue  text  of  the  record  of  Domesday  with  the  face  of 
the  county ;  and  it  appears  from  his  tables  that  at  least  a 
hundred  and  forty  hides  had  been  afforested  between  the 
time  of  Edward  the  Confessor  and  thatof  tbe  survey.  These, 
reckoning  four  vi^ates  in  each  hide,  and  thirty  acres  to 
make  a  virgate,  amount  to  nearly  seventeen  thousand  acr«. 
Gough's  table  was  the  least  extensive  of  the  three  already 
mentioned;  it  took  in  only  that  part  of  the  survey  which  in 
iUelf  purported  to  relate  immediately  to  the  New  Forest 
and  its  environs,  and  omitted  all  the  other  parts  of  the 
survey  of  the  county  in  which  lands  are  stated  to  have  been 
afforested :  thus  reducing  the  quanti^  of  land  realfy  added 
by  the  Conqueror  almost  one  half. 

In  justice  to  the  Conqueror's  memory  however  it  should 
be  stated  that  an  anterior  '^^^l^^t'C^ 
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it  mentiMiad  bjr  sevanl  writers  under  the  nune  of  Ytene. 
The  GoDqueror  enlu^ed  its  circuit  to  the  extent  stated,  and 
gave  it  a  fresh  name,  thus  ensuring  to  himself  a  lasting 
repioach.  Domesday  Book  ia  the  earliest  record  vhich 
designates  this  tract  as  the  New  Forett.  Tho  destruction  of 
nuuecous  habitable  places  within  its  limits  is  evident  from 
the  names  of  many  of  them  terminating  in  ham  and  ton  or 
iune :  as  Trubam,  Greteham,  Adlingeham,  Wolnetune,  Ber- 
mintune,  and  others,  all  indicating  former  villages  or  han^ 
lets.  Mr.  William  Stewart  Rose,  in  the  notes  to  hia  Ro- 
mance of '  The  Red  King,'  enumerates  eUMrs,  and  refers  to 
different  spots  within  the  present  circuit  of  Uw  fbrest  where 
the  ridges  and  inequalities  of  surface,  and  the  fragments  of 
building  materials  found  upon  d^ing  within  them,  show 
marks  of  former  foandatiiHu. 

The  oldest  perambalation  of  thn  forest  now  preserved  is 
in  the  Chaptw-honee  at  Westminster,  of  the  8th  Edward  I., 
tiM  boundaries  described  in  which  include  all  the  country 
fiom  Southampton  river  on  the  east  to  the  Avon  on  the 
weet,  following  the  searcoost  as  the  southern  boundaiy  be- 
tween those  rivers,  and  extending  northwards  as  far  as  North 
Chardeford,  or  North  Charford,  on  the  west,  and  to  Wade 
and  Orebrugge,  or  Owerbridge,  on  the  east  Another  per- 
ambulation was  made  in  the  29th  Edward  I.,  which  leaves 
out  a  great  part  of  the  country  contained  in  the  former. 
This  perambulation  is  preserved  among  the  records  in  the 
Tower,  and  confines  the  forest  to  limits  which  appear  to 
have  been  followed  in  the  22nd  Charles  11^  when  the  forest 
was  again  perambulated.  By  the  Charta  de  Foresta,  all 
lands  not  belonpng  to  the  crown  which  had  been  afforested 
by  Henry  II.,  Richard  I.,  or  King  John,  were  to  be  dis- 
afforested; but  as  no  provision  was  made  for  the  reduction 
of  the  more  antient  aobrestations,  it  U  not  easy  to  aeoount 
for  the  great  diminution  of  this  forest  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
I.,  who  was  not  a  prince  likely  to  submit  to  any  encroach- 
ment on  his  rights. 

perambulation  of  the  22nd  Charles  11.  is  the  last  on 
record,  and  contains  the  present  legal  bounds  of  the  forest. 
According  to  this  perambulation  the  forest  extends  from 
Godshill  on  the  north-west,  to  the  sea  on  the  south-east, 
about  twenty  miles ;  and  from  Hardley  on  the  east  to  Ring- 
wood  on  the  west,  about  fifteen  miles;  and  contains  within 
those  limits  about  92,365  acres  statnte  measure.  The  whole 
of  that  quantity  however  is  not  forest  land,  or  now  the  pro- 
perty or  the  erown ;  there  are  several  manors  and  onier 
considerabte  freehold  estates  within  the  perambulation  be- 
longing to  individuals,  to  the  amount  of  94,797  acres; 
about  635  acres  are  copyhold,  or  customary  lands,  belonging 
to  her  majesty's  manor  of  Lyndhurst:  about  1004  acres  are 
leasehold,  under  the  crown,  granted  for  certain  terms  of 
years,  «ul  forming  part  of  the  demised  land  revenue,  under 
the  management  of  the  oiGee  of  woods  and  works ;  about 
901  acres  are  purprestureii,  or  encroachments  on  the  forest ; 
about  1193  acres  more  are  enclosed  lands,  held  by  the  master- 
keepers  and  groom-keepers,  with  their  respective  lodges ; 
and  the  remainder,  being  about  63,845  aeres,  am  the  woods 
and  waste  lands  of  the  forest. 

In  each  species  of  the  property  above  mentioned  the  crown 
has  different  rights  or  interests. 

By  an  act  passed  in  the  9th  and  10th  Will.  III.,  for  im- 
provement of  this  forest,  certain  rights  of  common,  of  pas- 
ture, pann^ja,  and  flid,  olaimed  by  the  proprietors  of 
estates  within  or  adjacent  to  the  forest,  under  certain  limita- 
tions, were  saved  and  reserved  to  them,  and  the  rights  of 
tho  crown  were  defined  and  ascertained. 

By  that  act  the  crown  was  empowered  to  enclose  two 
thousand  acres  of  the  waste  lands  of  the  forest ;  one 
thousand  acres  forthwith,  and  the  remaining  thousand  im- 
mediately after  the  first  session  of  parliament  after  the  year 
1699;  and  also  two  hundred  acres  more  yearly  for  twenty 
years  following,  making  in  all  six  thousand  aeres,  *  to  remain 
in  severalty  in  the  actual  possession  of  the  crown  for  ever, 
freed  and  discharged  from  all  manner  of  right,  title,  and 
pretence  whatsoever,  and  to  he  called,  made,  and  kept  a 
nursery  for  wood  and  timber  only and  the  crown  was  like- 
vise  empowered,  so  soon  as  the  trees  in  all  or  any  part  of 
£uch  enclosures  should  be  past  danger  of  being  hurt  by 
cattle  or  deer,  to  throw  open  the  same,  and  in  lieu  thereof 
to  enclose  an  equal  quantity  in  any  other  part  of  the  forest ; 
keeping  in  this  way  six  thousand  acres  constantly  enclosed 
as  a  nursery  for  timber.  The  erown  has  also  a  right  to  keep 
deer  on  the  unenclosed  part  of  the  forest  at  all  times,  with- 
out any  limitation  or  numbw. 


By  the  nme  act  it  was  provided '  that  all  peTsona  having 

any  right  of  pasture  or  pannage,  or  any  privileges  within 
the  forest,  should  hold  and  enjoy  the  same ;  that  is  to  say, 
their  right  of  pannage  between  the  14th  of  September  and 
the  1  lib  of  NovemW  yearly  (old  style),  and  their  right  of 
common  of  pasture  in  and  through  the  waste  grounds  of  tbe 
forest,  at  audi  time  and  times  as  tbe  same  ^hoald  not  be 
enclosed,  the  time  of  the  ferwe-month  (that  is  to  say,  flfteen 
days  before  and  fifteen  days  after  Midsummer,  yearly),  and 
the  time  of.  winter  baining  (that  is  to  say.  from  the  I  Ith  of 
November  to  the  23rd  of  April  yearly,  Aid  style),  excepted, 
under  and  subject  te  the  forest  laws;  saving  also  to  the 
several  adjacent  inhabitants  their  antient  right  of  fbel,  pro- 
vided that  such  inhabitants  should  not  sell  or  ollm-wise 
dispose  of  any  part  thereof^  nor  that  any  person  or  perwnn  ^ 
presume  to  receive  or  take  the  sand  m  other  manner 
than  they  ought,  nor  hyreason  of  any  claim  or  pretence  of 
any  right  that  was  not  allowefl,  acoorning  to  the  laws  of  the 
forest  before  the  27th  year  of  queen  EHzabelh.* 

The  right  to  ftiel-wood  is  limited  and  ascertained  by  a 
decree  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  dated  the  19th  of  June 
(26th  Eliz.X  by  which  it  was  ordered  *  that  no  inhabitant  of 
any  house  newly  built,  since  the  beginning  of  the  queen's 
reign,  shoiild  be  allowed  any  wood  in  the  said  forest  to  be 
spent  in  any  such  new-bnilt  house.'  This  has  ever  since 
been  held  to  be  the  rule  for  judging  whether  the  inhabitant 
of  any  house  claiming  fuel-wood  is  entitled  to  it  or  not ;  and 
the  claims  for  ftiel-wood,  with  every  other  claim  on  the 
forest,  are  to  be  found  in  the  Records  of  the  Proceedings  of 
the  last  Justice  Seat  for  this  forest,  h^un  at  Lrndhorst, 
and  adjourned  fh}m  thence  to  Windiester,  the  89Ui  of  Sep- 
tember, 1670, heforethe earl ofOxfordilMdehief-justice  in 
Eyre;  inwhldt  claims  are  also  set  forth  the  smell  rente 
payable  to  the  erown  by  the  claimants  for  pasture  and  fuel, 
to^etherwiUi  the  rates  payaUe  annually  for  ttn  purnage  of 
swine. 

For  local  purposes  the  New  Forest  is  divided  into  nine 
baiUwicks,  viz.  Burley,  Fritham,  Grodahill.  Lynwood.  Bat- 
tramsley.  South  East,  the  Nodes,  Inn,  and  North.  These 
bailiwicks  are  subdivided  into  fifteen  walks,  viz.  Burley. 
Holmsley,  Bolderwood,  Eyeworth,  Ashley,  Broomy,  Rhine- 
field,  Wilverlev.  Whitley  Ridge.  Lady  Cross,  Denny  and 
the  Nodes.  Ashurst,  Inmshill,  Castle  Halwood,  and  Bram- 
blehill. 

Its  officers  are  a  lord-warden,  lieutenant^  ridhi^forester, 
bowbearer,  two  rangers,  woodward,  under-woodward.  four 
verderers,  high-ttewar^.  under-steward,  ^weire  re^a^ers, 
nine  foresters  or  master-keepers,  being  one  to  each  bailiwick, 
and  usually  fifteen  under-foresters  or  groom-keepers ;  but 
at  times  a  smaller  number. 

The  lord-warden  is  appoint,ed  by  letterspatent  under  the 
great  seal,  during  the  royal  pleasure.  Tnis  officer  has  a 
general  superintendence  ^nd  command  over  the  forest  in  all 
matters  relative  to  vert  and  venison ;  and  appoints  the  bow- 
bearers,  rangers,  steward,  and  all  the  master-keepers  and  i 
groom-keepers,  to  continue  daring  his  pleasure,  except  for 
the  bailiwick  of  Burley,  which  has  been  in  grant  to  the  j 
Bolton  family  for  more  than  a  century,  by  letters  patent, 
renewed  from  time  to  time;  and  the  walks  of  Bolder- 
wood  and  Ironshill,  of  which  grants  were  made  for  the  lives 
of  prince  William  and  princess  Sophia,  the  son  and  daughtn- 
of  his  royal  highness  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  bntfaer  of 
king  George  IIl  Hie  lord-warden,  W  his  patent,  has  the 
manor  of  Xyndhurst  and  hundred  of  Redbridgo,  or  New 
Forest  hundred,  and  the  office  of  keeper  of  the  deooy-pondsj, 
with  the  herbage  and  pannage,  and  rents  of  ftee  tenants. 
He  has  also  possession  of  the  king's  house  at  Lyndhurst, 
with  an  allowance  of  70/.  per  annum  for  repairs.  The 
emoluments  arising  to  the  lord-warden  amount  to  214/^  and 
to  his  steward  48/.,  besides  the  70/.  before  mentioned. 

The  riding-fbrester  (a  place  which  has  been  abolished,  we 
believe,  dunng  the  present  year)  is,  or  rather  was,  also  an 
appointment  by  letters  patent,  during  the  royal  pleasure. 
His  office  was  to  ride  before  the  king  when  he  went  into  the 
forest.  Tbe  salary  500/.  per  annum,  with  a  fbe  buck  and 
doe  vearly. 

The  bow-bearers'  du^  is  to  attend  the  sovere^  vHth  a 
bow  and  arrow  when  in  the  forest.  Salary  40>.  per  annum, 
with  a  fee  buck  and  doe  ^arly. 

The  rangers  are  to  drive  the  deer  which  stray  into  ttie 
purlieus  back  again  into  the  forest  Salary  il.  lit.  4d.  per 
annum  ;  4/.  per  annum  in  lieu  of  wood  formerkr  allowed ; 
and  one  fee  buck  and  dogipfe^  tf^^t^^^d^  iC 
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The  -woodwaid  is  appointed  letters  patent  from  the 
crown,  during  pleasure.  He  has  200/.  per  annum  for  him- 
self^ besides  the  salary  of  the  deputy.  He  has  also  certain 
perquisites,  arising  chiefly  from  the  timber,  and  an  assign- 
ment of  four  loads  of  fuel-wood. 

The  Torderers  and  regarders  are  chosen  by  the  freeholders 
of  Hampshire.  Tlie  verderers  have  no  salary,  emolument, 
or  perquisite,  besides  a  fee  buck  and  fee  doe  yearly.  The 
regaiws,  who  attend  the  marking  of  all  trees  lo  be  felled, 
value  the  timber  fbr  sale,  and  attend  the  sales,  are  paid  by  a 
fee  of  3«.  6dl  per  day  when  on  aetnal  duty. 

The  master^keepers*  and  groom-keepers*  duty  is  to  pre- 
serve the  vert  ana  venison  in  their  respective  bailiwicks 
and  walks;  to  prevent  any  destruction  of  either,  and  all 
enerDaehments  on  the  forest.  The  master-keepers  have 
neithtt  salary  nor  emoluments  exeept  a  fse  buck  and  doe 
each  annually ;  while  the  under-keepers  have  small  sala- 
ries, and,  now,  limited  |Mrqnisites. 

Another  act  for  the  improvement  and  regulation  of  this 
forest  was  passed  in  1 804),  the  enactments  of  which  have 
not  only  effected  the  correction  of  various  minor  abuses 
committed  within  its  limits,  but  are  calculated  to  make  it  a 
permanent  benefit  to  the  country,  by  furnishing  an  abun- 
dant, and  not  as  formerly,  a  very  scanty  supply  of  timber  for 
our  navy.  The  quantity  of  timber  actually  delivered  for 
lULTal  purposes,  flram  im  year  1761  to  1786,  was  23,ooo 
loads  m  oak  and  7003  loads  of  beech,  as  appears  by  the 
Commissioners*  Reports  in  1789 

iReporU  <tf  the  Commutioners  on  the  Woodtt  Fbntte, 
and  Lemd  Revenues  the  Croum,  fol.,  I.ond.,  1787-17912; 
Googh's  edit  of  Camden's  Britannia,  fol.,  1804.  vol.  i.,  p. 
179-187 ;  Ellis's  Introd.  to  Domeiday  Book,  vol.  1.,  p.  105- 
tlO.) 

A  Plan  of  the  New  Forest,  laid  down  from  the  surveys 
taken  by  Thomas  Richardson,  William  King,  and  Abraham 
and  Williath  Driver,  by  (HdM  of  the  CommisBioners  of  tiie 
Land  Revenue,  wai  puUiahed  by  Faden,  in  1789,  ten 
sheets,  folio. 

NEW  GEORGIA  ARCHIPELAGO,  also  called  Solo- 
mon'»  Itkmds,  constitutes  one  of  the  most  extensive  groups 
of  islands  in  the  PaeiAc.  They  extend  from  north-west  to 
aonth-eaat,  between  s*  and  10*90'  S.  lat,  and  between 
IS4*  39'  and  168*  sy  S.  long.  They  were  disoorered  by 
the  Spanish  seaman  Uendana,  in  1967;  visited  fbr  the 
seooad  time  by  Carteret,  and  afterwards  by  several  French 
and  English  naf  igatort.  Many  parts  of  these  islands  have 
not  yet  been  seen  by  any  navigator.  The  most  northern 
island  is  Winchelsea  or  Anson,  and  the  most  southern  Reu- 
nelL  llie  largest  islands  from  north  to  south  are — Bougain- 
ville's Island,  which  is  about  60  miles  long ;  Choiseul,  which 
is  perhaps  as  long;  S.  Isabella,  perhaps  the  lat^est^f  the 

gonp ;  Georgia,  which  extends  40  miles  from  east  to  west ; 
uao^canar,  which  is  70  miles  long ;  and  San  Cristoval, 
wh^h  is  about  the  same  size.  Besides  these  there  are 
■everal  islands  of  less  extent,  and  a  great  number  of  small 
islands.  'The  shores  are  mostly  very  steep,  and  rise  to  a 
eonsiderable  height.    The  interior  is  tugged,  and  fre- 

2nent^  mountainous.  Monnt  Lammor,  on  the  island  of 
liuducanar,  is  compared  in  elevation  with  the  Peak  of 
Teneritb.  The  hills  and  mountains  are  generally  covered 
with  loftr  trees,  and  the  valleys  are  generally  well  culti- 
vated ann  very  fortile.  Baiunas.  yams,  sugar-cane,  and 
gii^r  are  extensively  ealtivated.  The  most  common  fruit- 
trees  are  the  bread-fruit,  cocoa-palms,  cabbage-tree,  a  kind 
of  almonds,  and  Indian  kale  (Caladium  esculentam).  The 
olove-tree  is  also  found  here.  Fowls  abound,  as  well  as 
several  wild  birds.  The  inhabitants  belong  to  the  Australian 
negroes,  and  seem  to  have  made  some  progress  in  civiliza- 
tion; but  they  are  cannibals. 

(Carteret's  Vbf/age  round  the  World,  and  Krusenstem's 
Memoiret.') 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE,  one  of  the  United  States  of 
North  Amerioa,  la  situated  between  42*  41'  and  49*  11'  N. 
lat,  and  between  70*  49'  and  72*  30'  W.  long.  On  the 
east  it  it  washed  by  the  Atlantio  for  about  20  miles ;  the 
remainder  of  ib»  eastern  boundary-line  is  contiguous  to 
Maine,  and  about  150  miles  in  length.  Ou  the  north  it 
borders  on  Ixiwer  Canada  for  about  fifty  mDea.  It  is  separated 
by  the  river  Connecticut  on  the  west  from  Vermont,  for 
about  170  miles.  The  boundary  between  it  and  Massa- 
chusetts, which  lies  south  of  it,  is  about  SO  miles.  The 
length  of  this  state  is  about  174  miles.  Its  breadth  varies: 
akmg  43^  N.  lat.  it  is  90  miles  wide,  but  forther  north  it 


gtows  narrower,  so  that  on  the  parallel  of  45*  it  budl}  mea* 
Bures  more  than  29  miles.  Its  mean  breadth  is  about  9C 
miles,  and  its  area  is  about  8700  square  miles.  According 
to  some  authorities  the  area  is  nearly  9500  square  miles. 

Surface  and  Soil. — ^The  shores  are  rather  low,  and  the 
country  along  them,  to  the  distance  of  20  or  30  miles  in- 
land, is  in  general  level ;  but  the  land  rises  imperceptibly, 
so  as  to  arrest  the  tides  within  20  miles  from  the  sea, 
though  they  rise  to  about  IB  feet.  This  flat  tract  has  a 
sandy  soil  of  inferior  fertility.  At  the  back  of  it  the  sur^ 
fiuw  becomes  broken  and  hilly,  and  the  bills  gradually  rise 
in  elevation  as  they  proceed  Ikrther  inland,  until,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  about  10  miles  from  the  hanks  of  Connecticut 
river,  they  constitute  a  continuous  range,  running  nearly 
due  south  and  north.  Some  of  the  summits  attain  a  consi- 
derable elevation.  'Mount  Monadnoc,  about  10  miles  from 
the  boundary  of  Massachusetts,  rises  to  the  height  of  3254 
feet,  and  Moosehtllock,  farther  north,  to  4G36  feet.  On 
approaching  44"  N.  lat.  the  chain  expands  into  an  extensive 
mountain-group,  which  projects  considerably  towards  tho 
east,  and  is  knoirn  by  the  name  of  the  White  Mountains. 
The  highest  summit  of  this  group.  Mount  Washington,  is 
the  highest  mountain  in  the  United  States  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  attains  a  height  of  6234  feet  above 
the  sea-level.  Several  other  summits  rise  to  between  4000 
and  6000  feet;  as  MoOnt  Adams,  5328  feet.  Mount  Jeffer- 
son, 5058  feet.  Mount  Madison,  4S66  feet.  Mount  Franklin, 
4711  feet,  and  Mount  Monroe,  4356 feeL  Fkhu  thenorth* 
em  nde  of  the  White  Mountains  the  chain  continues  on 
both  sides  of  the  Androsct^in  river,  but  it  does  not  attain 
a  great  elevation.  Tlie  country  between  this  norpiero  por- 
tion of  the  diain  and  the  Connecticut  river  is  hilly,  rocky, 
and  very  thinly  settled,  on  account  of  the  severity  of  the 
climate  owing  to  its  elevation  above  the  sea,  and  also  an 
account  of  the  barrenness  of  the  soil.  But  south  of  the 
White  Mountains  the  soil  on  the  declivities  of  the  lower 
hills  and  in  the  valleys  between  them  is  good,  and  that 
along  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  which  is  subject  to  be  over- 
flowed annually,  is  of  excellent  quality :  but  in  general  this 
state  is  better  calculated  for  pasturage  than  for  tillage. 

Rivert  and  Lakes. — The  Connecticut  rises  near  the 
northern  border  of  the  state,  in  Lower  Canada,  in  several 
small  branches,  but  soon  begins  to  form  the  boundary-line 
between  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont.  Though  its  cur- 
rent is  oonsiderably  obstructed  by  foils,  rapids,  and  shoals, 
the  navigation  has  been  so  much  improved  by  dams,  lock^ 
and  short  canals,  that  boats  of  considerable  tonnage  may 
ascend  it  to  Haverhill,  near  44*  N.  lat,  a  distance  of  nearly 
200  miles  from  its  mouth  in  a  straight  line,  and  even  to  Fif- 
teen-Mile Falls  above  Haverhill.  |lAs.HACHusxTTa.]  The 
Merrimack,  which  rises  in  the  White  Mountains  and  tra- 
verses the  central  districts  of  the  state  by  a  southern  course, 
has  also  many  fails  and  rapids,  but  the  navigation  of  this 
river  also  has  received  great  improvements,  so  that  it  is 
navigable  from  its  mouth  to  Concord.  The  advantages 
whioTi  arise  from  this  circumstance  are  still  increased  hy  the 
Middlesex  Canal.  [Massachosbtts.]  The  Piscataqua,  which 
for  about  40  miln  forftu  the  boundary  between  this  state 
and  Maine,  rises  near  the  aouthern  declivity  of  the  White 
Mountains  in  a  small  lake,  and  runs  soutb-south-east 
about  60  mfles  in  a  straight  line.  As  a  navigable  river, 
it  is  of  small  importance,  as  its  course  is  very  rapid,  and  the 
tide  ascends  it  only  a  short  distance  from  the  sea;  but  it 
forms  the  fine  harbour  of  Portsmouth. 

This  state  contains  several  lakes.  The  largest  is  Lake 
Winnepisseogee,  which  is  25  miles  in  length,  and  from  one 
to  10  miles  wide.  Squam  Lake,  north-west  of  the  former, 
is  Ave  miles  long  and  four  wide.  In  the  northern  districts 
is  XJmbagog  Lake,  through  which  tho  boundary-line  be- 
tween New  Hampshire  and  Maine  passes. 

Climate. — The  climate  of  the  lower  districts  may  be  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  countries  along  the  eastern  shores  of 
the  Baltic  Frost  occurs  sometimes  towards  the  end  of 
September  and  usually  in  October,  but  it  is  slight  In 
Noiwmber  the  weather  ia  variable,  and  the  frost  moderate 
and  not  eontinnoas.  In  December  it  b^ina  to  be  intense 
and  lasting.  In  January  a  thaw  of  several  days  sometimes 
occurs,  but  otherwise  in  this  month,  as  well  as  in  February, 
the  frost  is  severe.  Snow  falls  to  the  depth  of  from  two  to 
four  feet,anddoes  not  disappear  before  April.  In  winterthe 
prevailing  wind  is  from  the  north-west,  which  rarely  blows 
in  summer.  From  the  middle  of  November  to  the  middle  of 
May  the  cattle  must  be  kept  j^,^felg^xj?»e,^i^(^^ 
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not  last  longer  in  the  huiy  and  mountainous  distncts,  but 
it  is  more  severe.  At  Keene,  in  the  south-western  part  of 
the  state,  the  thermometer  has  sunk  to  24°  below  zero,  Fahr. 
In  these  districts  night-frosts  are  often  experienced  in  June 
and  August,  so  that  July  is  the  only  month  quite  free  from 
frost.  This  is  also  the  case  in  the  mountainous  districts  of 
Sweden,  near  60*  N.  laL  In  New  Hampshire  these  dis- 
tricts ire  probably  more  than  1000  feetabore  the  sea-leveL 
The  heat  in  summer  ia  great,  but  we  have  not  found  any 
exact  obserrations  on  the  temperature. 

ProtbteHoru. — ^The  low  lands  afong  the  rivers  yield  rich 
crops  of  wheat  and  rye,  also  flax*  hemp,  and  culina^ptants. 
Barley,  oats,  peas,  and  beans  are  also  grown.  The  up- 
lands produce  only  moderate  crops.  Each  farmer  has  an 
orchard  of  apple  and  pear  trees,  and  good  cider  is  made. 
In  most  districts  Indian  oorn  is  grown,  but  it  is  sometimes 
destroyed  by  the  night-frosts  in  June  and  August.  Horned 
cattle  are  abundant,  and  the  dairies  very  good.  The  cattle 
are  of  a  large  size.  Sheep  and  pigs  are  also  common;  but 
horses  are  not  numerous,  and  they  are  of  a  small  size. 

The  hills  and  mountains  are  still  almost  entirely  covered 
with  extensive  forests,  consisting  of  pine,  fir,  oak,  cedar, 
hemlock,  beech,  maple,  balsam,  poplar,  birch,  hickory, 
spruce,  diesnu^  ond  larch.  The  most  valuable  is  the  white 
pine,  for  masts,  yards,  and  planks  of  vessels.  The  most 
common  animals  in  the  forests  are  the  black  bear,  the  wolf, 
fox,  wild  cats,  racoons,  and  grey,  striped,  and  flying 
squirrels ;  hut  the  moose  deer,  the  beaver,  and  black  squirru 
have  become  rare.  Several  kinds  of  birds  abouna ;  the 
wild  turkey  has  become  rare.  The  bays  and  rivers  abound 
with  halibut,  cod,  Halmon,  shad,  eels,  and  trout.  This 
state  is  rich  in  minerals,  among  which  are  iron,  copper, 
galena,  and  plumbago. 

Inhabitants. — The  natives,  who  formerly  seem  to  have 
been  numerous  and  fVeauently  were  at  war  with  the 
settlers,  have  long  since  disappeared.  The  jpresent  popu- 
lation consists  of  the  descendants  of  Brituh  who  have 
settled  here  during  the  two  last  centuries.  There  are  a 
few  free  oolourea  people  amon^  them.  In  1820  the 
population  amounted  to  244,155  mdividuals,  among  whom 
were  786  free  coloured  people.  The  census  of  1830  gave 
the  number  at  269,328,  or  about  30  individuals  to  each 
square  mile.  They  are  mostly  occupied  with  agriculture, 
but  a  considerable  number  are  employed  in  preparing  tim- 
ber for  market  There  are  manumctures  of  cotton,  broad- 
cloths, and  carpets  in  several  towns,  particularly  Somers- 
worth  and  Dover. 

Political  divition. — New  Hampshire  is  divided  inl  j  eight 
counties.  The  capital  of  the  state  is  Concord,  situated  on 
the  river  Merrimack,  where  it  begins  to  be  navigable.  It 
is  a  small  place,  which  in  1830  contained  3727  inhabitants, 
Portsmouth  is  on  the  SBstuary  of  the  Ptscataqua,  which 
forms  an  excellent  and  i^paetoua  harbour,  deep  enough  for 
vessels  of  the  largest  siie.  Owing  to  the  grwt  rise  of  the 
tides,  it  is  rarely  impeded  by  ice,  and  never  freezes  over. 
The  town,  which  is  about  ihree  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  carries  on  a  considerable  commerce,  and  contains 
about  8000  inhabitants.  Many  vessels  are  built  here-  The 
general  government  has  a  navy-yard  on  an  island  in  the 
hartMor.  Dover,  not  far  from  the  Piscataqua,  has  more 
than  5000  inhabitants,  and  some  commerce.  There  are  a 
few  other  towns  with  from  2000  to  3000  inhabitants.  Dart- 
mouth College,  at  Hanover,  is  a  respectable  institution. 
The  common  schools,  which  are  above  1500  in  number,  are 
supported  by  an  annual  tax. 

Commerce. — The  foreign  commerce  of  the  state  is  con- 
centrated in  the  harbour  of  Portsmouth.  From  the  1st  of 
October.  1832,  to  the  SOtfa  of  September.  1833.  the  imports 
amounted  to  the  sum  tif  167,754  hilars,  and  die  exports  to 
1 55,358 ;  of  the  lAter,  the  goods  of  foreign  produce 
amounted  only  to  9903  dollars.  Only  American  vessels 
were  employed  in  it.  The  vessels  which  entered  the  port 
amounted  to  10,347  tons,  and  those  which  departed  to  6002 
tons.  Formerly  the  commerce  with  the  West  Indies  was 
considerable,  but  it  has  much  declined  since  1612.  The 
state  has  from  60  to  70  vessels  employed  in  the  fisheries. 

HistOTy.—'Sev  Hampshire  was  first  settled  in  1623,  and 
the  progress  of  the  colony  in  the  beginning  was  very  slow. 
It  had  to  sustain  many  distressing  wars  with  the  natives 
who  inhabited  its  present  territor)-.  From  the  middle  of  the 
last  century  its  progress  was  more  rapid.  In  1 775  the  pro- 
vincial convention  declared  the  royal  government  dinolved, 
with  the  view  of  separating  entirely  from  Great  Britain. 


This  took  place  before  the  declaration  of  independence.  In 
1776  the  first  provincial  congress  was  established,  under 
the  name  of  a  House  of  Representatives,  but  the  present 
constitution  dates  from  the  year  1792.  The  legislature, 
called  the  General  Court,  is  composed  of  two  bodies,  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives.  Hie  senators,  twelve 
in  number,  are  elected  annually  by  the  citixens  who  pay 
taxes.  The  number  of  retwesentatives  depend*  on  the 
population,  and  is  at  fffesmt  234.  The  executive  power  is 
vested  in  the  governor,  who  is  annually  elected  hw  the 
citizens  of  twenty-one  years  of  age.  This  state  srads  two 
members  to  the  Senate  and  six  to  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives at  Washington. 

(Darby's  View  of  the  United  Staiet;  Warden's  View 
the  United  States  of  America;  Pitkin'a  StatiaHecd  View  tf 
the  Commerce  of  the  United  Staiee  qf  America;  Americm 
Almanac  for  1839.) 

NEW  HANOVER.   [New  Irbland.] 

NEW  HEBRIDES  is  an  extensive  group  of  islands  in 
the  Pacific,  situatwl,  if  Banks's  Islands  are  included  among 
them,  between  13*  15'  and  20°  5'  S.  lat  and  between 
166°  40'  and  170°  E.  long.  Banks's  Islands,  the  most 
northern  jp^up  of  the  New  Hebrides,  were  diseovoed  by 
Captain  Bligh  in  1789;  Ui^  eonsiat  of  five  small  islanu 
ana  one  larger  island  which  is  more  than  SO  miles  in  cir- 
cumference. South-west  of  these  islands  is  the  largest  of 
the  whole  group,  Tierra  del  Espiritu  Santo,  which  was  dis- 
covered by  Quiros  in  1 605.  It  extends  more  than  70  miles 
from  north-north-west  to  south-south-east,  with  an  average 
width  of  25  miles.  It  contains  a  wide  bay  with  good  an- 
chorage on  its  eastern  side.  Farther  south  is  Mallicolo, 
which  is  more  than  60  miles  long,  and  about  28  wide,  and 
has  a  good  harbour  called  Port  Sandwich,  on  the  east  side 
near  its  southern  extremity.  The  islands  I'lsle  des  Le]B«ux, 
Aurora,  Pentecdte,  Ambrym,  Paoom,  and  Apee,  which  are 
situated  east  of  Tierra  del  Es|>iritu  Santo  and  Mallicolo,  are 
not  so  lai^.  Farther  south  is  the  large  island  KromaDgo, 
which  is  more  dian  80  miles  in  eircumftrenee,  and  the 
smaller  island  of  Tanna,  which  is  about  SO  nules  long.  Be- 
sides these  eleven  la^er  islands  there  is  a  considerabto 
number  of  smaller  ones,  which  lie  dispersed  between  and 
about  them.  These  islands,  or  at  least  some  of  them,  are 
of  volcanic  origin.  An  active  volcano  exists  on  the  island 
of  Tanna.  These  idands  consist  mostly  of  hills  of  moderate  | 
elevation,  which  however  in  some  of  them  rise  to  the  height  ! 
of  mountains.  The  valleys  between  these  hills  and  uso 
the  level  tracts  along  the  coasts  are  very  fertile.  The 
uncultivaied  declivities  of  the  hills  are  covered  with  trees. 
These  islands  are  very  rich  in  vegetable  productions.  It  is 
said  that  more  than  forty  dlR'erent  kinds  of  plants  and 
trees  are  cultivated.  The  banana,  sugar-cane,  yam,  arum, 
batata,  and  curcuma  are  grown  in  regularly  divided  fields, 
and  with  great  care.  The  cocoa-nut,  bread-fmi^  the  cabbage* 
tree,  a  kmd  of  figs,  almonds,  and  oranges  are  common.  . 
Bamboos,  pepper,  and  mastic  are  abundant,  and  the  nutm^- 
tree  occurs  likewise.  The  domestic  animals  are  hogs,  pigs,  j 
and  fowls.  The  inhabitants  eat  their  enemies  who  fldl  in 
battle.  They  belong  to  the  race  of  the  Australian  negroes,  ! 
but  have  made  greater  advances  in  civilization  than  most  of 
the  other  tribes  of  that  race,  as  the  state  of  their  agriculture 
evinces.  It  seems  that  they  do  not  speak  one  language,  it 
being  said  that  on  the  island  of  Tanna  three  difiierent  lan- 
guages are  used  This  island  is  the  best  known,  since  Cook 
remained  there  some  time,  when  he  discovered  most  of 
these  islands  in  1774.  (Cook's  Voya^;  and  S^ruian- 
stern's  Mcmoires.) 

NEW  HOLLAND.  [Australia.] 

NEW  IRELAND  is  an  island  in  the  Paeifie,  situated 
between  2*  40' and  4°  52'  S.  lat  and  150"  30'  and  152"  AC  E. 
long.  Itismorethan  ITOmileslongfrnmsouth-easttonortfa- 
west,  hut  on  an  average  not  much  more  than  12  miles  wide. 
It  was  considered  as  a  part  of  New  Guinea  by  its  discoverers 
Schouten  and  Lc  Maire ;  and  after  Dampier,  in  1700,  had 
discovered  Dampier'it  Strait,  which  separates  New  Britain 
from  New  Guinea,  it  was  thought  to  be  a  portion  of  New 
Britain,  until,  in  1767,  Carteret  discovered  the  strait  which 
separates  both  islands.  Dampier  had  taken  it  for  a  bay,  and 
called  it  St.  George's  Bay,  a  name  which  Carteret  changed 
into  St.  George's  Channel.  The  strait  which  divides  it  frum 
New  Hanover  was  called  by  Carteret,  Byron's  Strait.  Near 
the  southern  extremity,  Cape  Su  George,  there  is  a  good 
harbour,  called  Port  Piaslin.  The  island  has  a  hilly  sur- 
face, and  some  summits  rise  into  m^r&^|uj|i^^j^^^  of  then 
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are  cowed  with  wood.  The  lower  tnels  are  well  culti- 
vated, and  prodace  bananas,  tugar<«ane,  batatas,  ginger, 
yams,  bread-fruit,  conoa'iiitts,  aago,  figs,  bamboos,  and  many 
other  plants  and  trees.  Dogs,  pigs,  and  turtles  are  abundant. 
The  inhabitants  belong  to  tfae  Australian  negroes,  and  re- 
semble in  every  respect  their  neighbours  the  inhabitants  of 
New  Britain.  New  Hanover  is  situated  brther  west,  and 
is  about  30  miles  long  from  east  to  west ;  it  is  likewise  very 
hilly,  and  even  mountainous,  but  contains  many  cultivated 
tracts.  (Carteret's  Voyage  round  the  Worid;  and  Kru- 
senstem's  MSmoiret.) 

NEW  LONDON.  [CoNNBcriCTr.] 

NEW  MEXICO.   [MixicAif  States.] 

NEW  RIVER.  [MiooLBTON,  Sir  Huoh.] 

NEW  SIBERIA.  [Sibuua.! 

NEW  SOUTH  SHETLAND  is  a  group  of  islands 
situated  south-soutb-east  of  and  about  600  miiei  flnm  C»e 
Horn,  between  61°  and  63°  30*  S.  lat.  and  S3**  and  63°  W. 
long.  They  extend  from  east-north-east  to  south-south- 
west, over  a  space  of  nearly  300  miles,  and  consist  of  twelve 
islands  of  moaerate  extent,  and  a  great  number  of  rocks  and 
cUBb.  They  were  discovered  in  1819  by  Captain  Smith, 
and  have  ftequently  been  visited  since  that  time  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  fur-seals  and  sea-elephants,  with  which 
the  shores  abound.  The  largest  of  the  islands  from  east  to 
west  are  Clarence.  Elephant,  King  George.  Strachan,  Mit- 
chell SartCHrius,  Livin^ton,  Low,  and  Smith.  The  interior 
of  these  islands  consists  of  high  hills  or  mountains.  A 
mountain  on  Smith's  Island  attains  tfae  height  of  6600  iwA 
above  the  sea.  They  are  almost  entirely  covered  with  snow 
all  the  year  ronnd,  and  only  aft«  Midsummer  (in  January) 
a  few  tracts,  which  are  free  from  snow,  are  ovei^wn  with 
lichens  and  mosses,  in  some  places  intercepted  vAUx  a  sort  of 
stra^ling  grass.  The  only  inhabitants  of  theea  oold  regions 
are  numerous  sea-fowls,  as  the  albatross,  penguin,  &c.,  and 
the  animals  above  mentioned.  The  surrounding  sea 
abounds  in  whales  and  flsh.  Most,  if  not  all,  of  these 
islands  are  of  volcanic  origin.  Captain  Weddel  observed 
smoke  issuing  from  the  rocks  of  Bridgman  Island,  and  the 
Island  of  Deception  has  the  form  of  a  horse-shoe,  resembling 
in  that  respect  the  islantU  of  the  Pacific,  which  are  formed 
by  madrepores.  The  deep  depression  in  the  middle  of  De- 
ception Island,  which  is  97  fathoms  deep  and  makes  an  ex- 
cellent harbour  (Port  Foster),  is  doubtless  a  crater,  and  this 
island  may,  as  to  fbrm,  be  compared  with  the  island  of 
Nisita  in  the  Bay  of  Naples.  The  high  rocks  which  enclose 
this  crater  are  voloanic,  rise  to  mora  man  800  feet  above  the 
sea,  and  are  partly  covered  with  ice.  South  of  these  islands 
is  a  wide  strait,  oalled  Bransfteld  Strait:  the  coasts  which 
constitute  the  southern  shores  of  this  strait  appear  to  form 
an  extensive  country,  which  has  lately  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  navKBtors.  [Sodtb  Polah  CouNrKTBs.]  (Weddel's 
Voyage  and  Fosters  Voyage.') 

NEW  TESTAMENT.   [Griesbach;  Testament.] 

NEW-YEAR'S-DAY.  Of  the  customs  formerly  prac- 
tised at  the  opening  of  the  new-year,  none  appear  to  have 
been  so  universal  as  feasting  and  sending  presents,  both 
of  which  the  modems  appear  to  have  derived  from  the 
Romans.  Suetonius  (Augvst.,  $  57,  edit,  varior.,  8vo.,  1647, 
p.  198)  alludes  to  the  practice  among  the  Romans  of  bring- 
ing presents  to  tiie  Capitol  on  new-year's-day,  whether  the 
emperor  was  present  «  absent;  and  Tacitus  speaks  of  an 
wder  1^  ^nberiua.  forbidding  tibe  giving  or  demanding  of 
new-yeaiWifis  unless  it  were  on  the  calends  of  January. 
The  early  Fathers  of  the  church  condemned  this  practice 
aa  snpentitioos,  because  the  gifts  were  considered  as  omens 
of  success  for  the  ensulpg  year. 

New-year's- day  with  us,  like  many  others,  in  modem 
times,  has  lost  much  of  the  ceremonials  of  its  observance. 
In  a  volume  of  *  Miscellanies,'  printed  in  Queen  Anne's 
time,  we  read, — 'January.  On  the  first  day  of  this  month 
will  be  given  many  more  gifts  than  will  be  kindly  received 
*or  gratefully  rewarded.  Children,  to  their  inexpressible 
joy,  will  be  dreat  up  in  their  best  bibs  and  aprons,  and  may 
be  seen  handed  along  streets,  some  bearing  Kentish  pip- 

£ins,  others  oranges  stuck  with  cloves,  in  order  to  gain  a 
lessing  of  their  godfothers  and  godmotbecs.* 
Gifts  at  new-yearVtide  fonBuad  a  charge  of  no  small 
amount  in  the  mvy-pnrse  expenses  of  royal^,  from  very 
early  times  to  the  time  of  Cmrles  II.:  they  w»e  mostly 
made  in  plate. 

Moresin,  who  published  his  'Pi^tatus'  in  the  time  of 
James  I.,  telb  that  in  Scotland  it  was  then  the  eustwu  to 
P.  C,  No.  999. 


tend  new-year's-gifts  an  new-year's-eve ;  and  on  new-year's 
day  they  wished  each  other  a  happy  day,  and  a»ked  a  new- 
year's-gift.  When  Brand  wrote  his  'Popular  Antiquities,' 
it  was  still  usual  in  Northumberland  for  persons  to  ask  tat 
a  new-year's-gift  on  that  day. 

The  modern  Jews,  on  the  first  day  of  the  month  Tisri, 
which  may  be  considered  as  their  new-yesr's-day,  usually 
have  a  splendid  entertainment,  and  wish  each  other  a  luippv 
new-year 

Hospinian  says,  that  at  Rome  on  new-3rear's-day  (he 
speaks  of  modem  practices)  no  one  would  suffer  a  neigh- 
bour to  take  fire  out  of  his  house,  or  anything  of  iron,  or 
lend  anything.   (Brand's  Popular  JnHq^  vol.  i,  p.  8-18, 

&c.) 

NEW  YORK  IS  one  of  the  largest  and  the  most  im- 
portant af  the  states  which  compose  the  North  Amerioan 
Union.  It  is  utuated  between  40°  40'  and  45°  N.  lat.,  acd 
between  73*  and  80°  W.  long.  It  extend  in  length  tnm 
south  to  north  more  than  300  mites,  and  in  widtn,  i^nr 
the  parallel  of  42°  N.  lat.,  340  miles.  Its  surface  is  esti- 
mated at  more  than  46,000  square  miles,  or  about  4000 
miles  less  than  that  of  England  without  Wales.  To  the 
north  and  west  of  New  York  lie  the  Canadas,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  the  parallel  of  45°,  called  the  Cana- 
dian Line,  and  by  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  Lake  Ontario, 
Niagara  river,  and  Lake  Erie.  On  the  south  it  is  bounded 
by  the' states  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersev,  and  the 
Atlantic  Ocean;  the  Delaware  river  forms  the  boundary- 
line  between  it  and  Pennsylvania  for  65  miles.  On  th« 
east  it  borders  on  Connecticut,  Msssachusatts,  and  Ver- 
mont. Lake  Champlain  eoitetitutes  the  boundary-line  fin 
105  miles  between  New  York  and  Vermont 

Surfiue  and  SotL—Hoaa  of  the  United  Slates  presents  a 
greater  variety  of  surface  than  New  York,  a  circumstanoe 
owing  to  its  including  porticins  of  two  large  mountain-sy^ 
terns,  the  Appalachian  and  Acadian  Mountains,  and  to  its  con- 
taining also  a  mountain-system  of  its  own,  the  Essex  Moun- 
tains. These  three  mountain-systons  are  divided  Irom  one 
another  by  wide  valleys,  mostly  of  a  peculiar  description 
and  from  the  lakes  Erie  and  Ontario  by  a  plain  of  con 
siderable  extent. 

The  Appalachian  Mountains  in  Virginia,  in  39°  N.  lat., 
occupy,  with  their  numerous  parallel  ridges,  hardly  more 
than  100  miles  in  width.  But  near  40°  N^  lat.  they  begin 
to  widen,  and  at41°N.  laL  th^  are  above  200  miles  in 
width.  This  extension  is  produced  by  the  eastern  and 
oentnU  ridges  turning  to  the  east  and  east-norlh-eait,  whilst 
the  western  ridges  (the  Laurel  Hills  and  Chesnut  Ri^) 
continue  in  the  general  direction  of  the  system  nortb-north- 
esst  These  western  ridges  grow  lower  and  less  distinct  as  th^ 
approadi  42°  N.  laL,  and  north  of  that  parallel  they  sre 
lost  in  an  elevated  plain  or  table-land,  which  has  a  hilly 
surface.  The  eastern  hdgcs  continue  as  distinct  mountain- 
masses  eastward  to  74°  40',  or  a  distance  of  horn  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  miles  from  the  banks  of  the  river  Hudson, 
where  they  may  be  said  to  terminate ;  but  tbnr  extremities 
are  here  united  bya  mountain-ridge  whose  general  direction 
is  north  and  south.  This  ridge  forms  a  continuous  range  be- 
tween 41°  and  42°  N.  lat  Its  southern  extremity,  whi^  lies 
within  the  stete  of  New  Jersey,  is  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Kittatinny  Abuntains,  but  the  whole  hss  not  yet  been  de- 
signated by  a  name.  We  should  propose  the  ^pdlation  ot 
Tusoarora  Mountains,  to  perpetuate  the  name  of  that  tribe 
of  the  Six  NatkmSi  to  wfawe  memory  no  geographiral  monu- 
ment exists.  Tim  Tuscarora  range  continues  bej^nd  the 
union  of  the  ranges  nwthward  to  43°  N.  lat^  where  it  turns 
westward,  and  after  extending  in  that  direction  nearly  fifty 
miles,  terminates  at  the  esstem  extremity  of  the  table-land 
on  which  the  western  ranges  of  the  Appalachian  Moun- 
tains are  lost  But  all  the  eastern  chains  of  the  Appala  - 
chian  Mountains  do  not  unite  with  the  Tusearara  Mountains. 
The  most  southern,  known  in  New  Jersey  under  the  name 
of  the  Blue  Ridge,  is  divided  from  them  by  the  valley  in 
which  the  Pawling  and  Wallkill  nvers  flow  south-west  and 
north-east  This  last-mentioned  ridge  continues  in  a  north* 
eastern  direction  to  the  very  banu  of  the  Hudson  river, 
where  it  terminates  with  theMattewan  Mountains  <x  High- 
luids,  between  West  Pmnt  and  Newbun. 

Opposite  the  Highlands  and  east  of  the  Hudson  river  rise 
the  Fishkill  hills,  which  constitute  the  south-western  ex- 
tremity of  that  extensive  mountain-region  which  oeeupies  a 
considerable  portion  of  New  England,  and  extends  thmush 
Lower  Canau  to  the  vCTymo^|||9i|^jiift^>^^Q^^£|^, 
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Though  eomiDonly  conudered  aa  a  portion  of  the  Appala- 
chian Mountains,  it  claims  a  distinct  consideration,  and 
ought  to  be  deaigTiated  by  a  particnlar  name,  for  which  we 
propose  that  of  Acadian  Mountains,  as  the  greatest  part  of 
this  mountain-region  was  formerly  known  by  the  name  of 
Acadia.  The  Fishkill  hills  run  ih>m  the  banks  of  the  Hud- 
son north-east  and  north  through  New  York,  until  they 
arrive  at  its  eastern  boundary-line,  where  the  states  of  Con- 
necticut and  Massachusetts  meet,  and  where  they  take  the 
name  of  Taghkanic  range.  From  this  point,  continuing  to  the 
east  north,  they  constitute  the  boundary  between  Massa- 
chusetts and  New  York,  until,  by  declining  more  to  the 
east,  they  enter  the  fitst*named  state,  and  proceed  into  Ver- 
mont, where  thev  are  called  the  Green  Mountains.  Between 
them  and  the  I'usearora  range  extends  iba  valley  of  the 
middle  Hudson. 

The  Sssex  Mountains  are  situated  entirely  within  the 
limits  of  New  York,  and  have  only  lately  and  partially  been 
explored.  They  occupy  the  country  between  43°  20'  and 
44  30'  N.  lat.,  enclose  Lake  George,  extend  along  the 
western  shores  of  Lake  Cbamplain,  and  reach  westward 
probably  to  74"  30'  W.  long.,  so  that  they  extend  about 
fifty  miles  in  width.  West  of  them  is  an  elevated  table- 
land, which  seems  to  run  to  7S>°  40^  W.  lone.,  and  which 
OD  the  south  terminates  in  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk  river, 
which  valley  separates  it  from  the  Tu4carora  range,  where 
this  range  runs  east  and  west. 

New  York  eontaina  seven  regions,  different  in  eonfigu- 
xation  of  surftwe  and  in  fbrtility,  and  to  a  eonsider^le 
degree  also  m  climate— the  hilly  region  of  the  Sasque- 
hanna  and  Ddavare  riven,  the  elevated  table-land,  the 
declivity  of  the  table-land  towards  Lake  Ontario,  the 
northern  r^on,  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk  river,  the  valley 
of  Ijake  Champlain,  and  tbe  vale  of  the  Hudson  river,  to 
which  the  island  of  Long  Iiland  and  Staten  Island  are  to  be 
added. 

The  region  of  the  Susquehanna  and  Delaware  rivers  com- 
prises the  country  which  is  surrounded  on  the  east  and 
north  by  the  Tusearora  range,  and  is  drained  by  the  upper 
branches  of  the  Delaware  and  those  of  the  eastern  branch 
of  the  Susquehanna;  it  extends  westward  to  about  76" 
W.  long.  The  mountain-range  which  surrounds  it  pro- 
bably in  no  part  exceeds  in  absolute  elevation  2000  feet. 
The  valleys  which  descend  from  the  Tusoarora  range,  chiefly 
in  a  south-vestera  direction,  contain  rather  wide  and  ex- 
tensive bottoms  of  great  fertility,  whidi  in  their  natural 
state  are  overgrown  with  fimets  of  niravmaple,  black 
walnut  elm,  heeeh,  and  other  treei,  indicating  a  strong 
soil.  The  <tooHvities  of  the  mountains  are  rather  steep,  and 
then-  soil  of  inferior  quality ;  they  are  mostly  oversown 
with  pine,  among  which  oak,  chesnut,  and  hemlock  are  in- 
termixed. Tbe  valleys,  when  cultivated,  yield  rich  crops, 
and  hence  this  region  is  comparatively  well  settled. 

West  of  this  region,  along  the  boundary-line  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, lies  tbe  elevated  tahle'land  on  which  the  western  ridges 
of  the  Appalachian  Mountains  terminate,  and  tbe  western 
branch  of.the  Susquehanna,  the  Alleghany  river,  an  affluent 
of  the  Ohio,  and  tbe  Genessee  river  originate.  It  is  from 
20  to  ao  miles  wide,  terminating  on  the  north  at  the 
southern  extcemity  of  the  lakes  Ceyuga  and  Renesb  Its 
snrfiue  is  broken  and  hilly,  but  the  hius  are  scattared  over 
the  country,  and  not  diipoied  in  ridges.  Towards  tbe  west- 
em  extremity,  two  short  ranges,  tbe  Oattaraugus  and 
Chatauque  bills,  rise  to  a  oonsiderable  elevation.  At  the 
eastern  extremity  the  table*land  seems  not  to  exceed  loOO 
feet  in  elevation,  but  at  the  sources  of  tbe  Genessee  and 
Alleghany  it  probably  rises  to  1300  feet,  or  more  tlum  800  feet 
above  Lake  Erie,  The  deepest  depression  seems  to  occur 
between  Lake  Seneca  and  the  village  of  Elmira  on  the 
Tioga,  an  afttuent  of  the  western  branch  of  the  Susque- 
hanna, and  in  this  direction  the  summit  level  does  not  ex- 
ceed esfi  feet,  but  it  lies  in  a  valley^  The  oountry  is  almost 
entirely  covered  with  wood,  mostly  pine,  and  is  at  present . 
very  thinly  seUled.  Same  ibeltered  tracts  between  toe  hills 
exhibit  a  oonsiderable  degree  of  fertility. 

Fnm  this  table-land  the  eountry  slopes  towards  Lake 
Ontario;  btttiteanbB^ybeeaUedaslopa^astbweiBaris^ 
though  not  a  eousider^to  obe,  towards  tbe  shores  of  tbe 
lake.  Between  tbe  tdi»l»-land  and  this  rise  there  is  a  slkht  de- 
pression extending  in  the  form  of  a  trough  east  and  west: 
it  is  called  the  Lake  Country.  At  the  eastern  extremity 
of  this  depression,  between  Lake  Brie  and  the  river  Genessee. 
tbe  country  seems  gradually  to  descend  from  1000  fi»et  and 
upwards  to  MS  fteu  which  is  tbe  Erie  level  of  tbe  Grand 


CanaL  Where  tbe  coontiy  descends  from  the  table-Ian^ 
there  are  numerous  lakes,  of  which  the  most  considerable  are 
Canandaigua  (G85  feet),  Qtwked  Lake  (700  feet),  Seneca 
(440  feet),  and  Cayuga  (400  feet).  These  numbers,  indicat- 
ing tbe  elevation  of  the  lakes  above  the  sea,  show  that  the  de- 
pression lowers  in  its  course  &om  west  to  east.  The  surface  of 
this  depression  is  generally  either  level  or  undulating,  and 
rarely  billy,  but  the  lakes  He  deep  under  the  general  surface 
in  wide  chasms,  and  the  beds  of  the  rivers  are  likewise  much 
depressed.  In  its  natural  state  this  country  is  covered  with 
high  forest  trees,  and,  when  cultivated,  yields  moa  abun- 
dant crops.  It  is  the  most  fertile  portion  of  the  state,  and 
as  it  is  contiguous  to  the  Grand  (3ana).  cultivatimi  is  extend- 
ing rapidly,  and  the  population  has,  in  the  last  twenty  years, 
probably  doubled  twice.  The  coitral  portiw  of  tbe  canal 
passes  through  the  depressioa,  but  the  western  part  passes 
over  the  bignergrounds  which  separate  it  from  LakeOntano. 

The  higher  ground,  which  occurs  north  of  this  region,  aad 
about  ten  or  twelve  miles  from  the  shores  of  Lake  Ootariu, 
does  not  appear  to  be  much  more  elevated  than  the 
Lake  Uountry.  Its  surface  is  uneven  and  broken,  and 
the  soil  parUy  stoney  and  gravelly,  and  in  general  of  indif- 
ferent quality.  From  this  higher  ground  the  eountry  de- 
scends uniformly  and  gradually  to  Lake  Ontario,  except 
that,  between  NiagarA  and  Genessee  rivers,  a  distance  of  bO 
miles,  it  is  travenled  in  its  whole  length  by  what  is  called 
the  Ridge  Road  or  Alluvial  Way.  This  elevated  tract  is 
composed  of  vommwt  beach  sand  and  gravel  stonei^  >PPb- 
rently  worn  smooth  by  the  action  of  water,  and  the  whole 
is  intermixed  with  small  shells.  Its  general  altitude  dbote 
tbe  neighbouring  land  is  30  feat,  and  its  width  varies  consi- 
derably. At  the  Niagara  and  Genessee  rivers  it  is  found  to 
be  about  120  or  130  feet  above  their  level,  and  thus  it  ap- 
pears that  it  is  about  ISO  feet  above  Lake  Ontario,  from 
which  it  is  6  or  10  miles  distant  It  is  conjectured  that  it 
once  constituted  the  shores  of  that  lake,  which  by  some 
change  in  its  outlet  has  sunk  about  IdQ  feet  below  its  an- 
tient  level.  As  the  country  on  both  sides  of  this  ex- 
traordinary rid^e  is  thickly  wooded,  but  the  ridge  itself 
without  v^etation,  the  first  settlers  chose  it  as  the  line  of 
road,  whence  it  derives  its  name.  We  find  no  mention 
of  a  similar  elevatuii  east  of  tbe  river  Genessee.  The 
country  tmversed  by  the  Alluvial  Way  seems  to  be  of  indif- 
ferent  quality. 

Tbe  northern  region  oomprehends  Uw  country  lying  north 
of  Lake  Oneida  and  of  the  valley  in  which  tbe  Mohawk 
river  flows,  as  fer  east  as  the  mouth  of  the  Bast  Canada 
oreek.  Farther  east  its  southern  boundary  is  formed  by  a 
line  drawn  from  the  last-mentioned  place  to  Glens  Falls 
on  the  Hudson  river,  which  occur  where  the  river  flows  from 
west  to  east.  It  is  separated  from  Lake  Champlain  by  the 
deep  depression  in  which  that  lake  lies.  Nortnwanl  it  ex- 
tends to  the  Canadian  line,  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  westward 
to  Lake  Ontario.  It  oomprehends  the  Essex  Moimtains,  as  ' 
well  as  an  elevated  and  extensive  table-land  lying  to  the  west 
of  the  mountains,  and  the  declivities  with  w  hich  tlw  mountains 
and  table-land  descend  to  the  south,  west,  and  north.  It 
comprehends  about  one-third  of  the  surface  of  tbe  state, 
and  a  great  |;>orti(Hi  of  it,  perhaps  one-half,  is  uninhabited. 
Tbe  mountuns  occupy  the  eastern  part  of  tbe  iwion :  they 
begin  on  the  sontfa.  between  Gleiu  Falls  on  t&s  Hudson 
river  and  tbe  southern  extremity  of  Lake  George.  A  lower 
ridge  separates  that  lake  fkom  Lake  Cham|dain,  but  tbe 
more  elevated  portion  of  tbe  mountains  ottends  along  tbe 
western  shores  of  Lake  George  norUtwafd.  In  its  souutem 
parts  this  range  does  not  appear  to  rise  to  a  great  elevation ; 
but  north  of  44*  N.  laL,  and  especially  between  44°  s'  and 
44**  10',  some  of  its  summits  rise  above  the  line  of  trees. 
The'  most  elevated,  called  the  High  Peak  of  Essex,  or 
Giants'  Mountain,  attains  an  elevation  of  6467  feet,  or 
above  1800  feet  more  than  Mount  Catskill,  the  most  ele- 
vated summit  of  the  Appalachian  Moimtains  whose 
height  has  been  determined,  and  only  about  800  feet  less  ' 
than  Mount  Washin^n,  the  highest  summit  o£  tbe  White 
Mountaini  in  New  Hampshire.  Mount  Maclntyte,  west^ 
north-west  (tf  the  Giant  Mountain,  attains  5183  feirt,  and 
several  other  peaks  rise  to  between  4000  and  &000  feet. 
The  snow  does  not  dis^pear  from  tbe  summit  of  tbe  Gmnts' 
Mountain  till  after  the  middle  of  July.  The  vall^  em- 
bosomed between  these  higher  ranges  are  from  2000  to 
3800  feet  above  thesea-loTeCand  of  course  uninhabited  and 
uninhabitable.  Intbe  Alp^T«llq^s  of  such  an  elerBtionare 
only  inhabited  during  ^^mr^t^  The 
valleys  are  however  ooveredwith  puw,  siKgea^  aiSmmb  treaa. 
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TovardB  the  summit  of  the  mountains,  these  trees  become 
dwarfish,  and  are  interwoven  with  each  other  by  their  nu- 
merous boriiontal  branches.  On  the  highest  summits 
however  the  trees  disappear  entirely,  and  are  replaced  1^ 
mosses,  lichens,  and  small  alpine  plants. 

The  elimate  of  this  eleratad  regioD  is  so  cold,  that  iee  is 
formed  during  the  night  in  the  banning  of  August.  Towards 
the  south  the  valleys  are  much  lower,  and  a  few  settlements 
haTB  been  made.  It  is  not  exactly  known  how  &r  the 
mountains  extend  westward,  but  'probably  they  reach  to 
74"  30'  W.  lon^.,  enclosing  the  nmnerous  upper  branches  of 
the  Hudson  river.  West  of  this  mountain-region  lies  a 
table-land  of  an  uneven  surface:  as  no  settlements  have 
been  formed  here,  it  is  little  known,  except  that  it  does  not 
contain  ridges  of  high  mountains,  that  a  portion  of  it  is 
covered  wi^  swamns,  and  a  still  greater  part  intersected 
with  lakes.  As  tne  numerous  rivers  which  originate 
on  it  descend  by  a  succession  of  rapids  and  cataracts, 
its  elevation  above  the  sea  must  be  considerable  and  the 
elimAte  extremely  severe,  a  oireumstanee  whidi  wilj  ac- 
cowit  for  the  entire  want  of  settlements  east  of  75"  SlK, 
and  northward  only  at  a  distance  of  from  20  to  35  miles 
Arom  the  banks  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence.  On  the  south 
this  elevated  region  is  bounded  by  a  range  of  hills,  which 
constitutes  tbe  northern  border  of  the  valley  of  the  river 
Mohawk,  and  separates  it  from  the  upper  course  of  Black 
River,  of  I^ke  Untario,  and  of  the  Sacondago  river.  It 
extends  between  74'  1 5'  and  75°  30'  W.  long.,  from  east  by 
north  to  west  by  south,  and  is  called  the  Sacondago  Hills. 
Accordiog  to  a  vague  estimate  of  Darby,  these  hills  rise 
from  1200  to  1500  feet  above  the  sea-level,  but  they  are 
probably  higher.  The  declivity  of  this  elevated  rej^on  seems 
to  begin  on  tbe  west  about  20  or  30  miles  from  the  shores  of 
Lake  Ontario  and  the  St.  Lawrence  river,  where  the  set- 
tlements commence.  In  tbe  valley  of  Black  River  they 
extend  to  a  greater  distance,  probablv  because  tbe  bottoms 
of  this  river  are  more  sheltered  anci  more  extennve  than 
those  of  the  other  rivers.  These  settlements  however 
occur  at  ^at  distances  and  only  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers, 
the  remainder  of  tbe  region  being  entirely  covered  with 
Toods.  The  climate  of  these  declivities  is  very  severe,  as 
tbey  are  exposed  to  tbe  prevailing  cold  winds  which  blow 
from  the  north-west. 

This  region  is  divided  from  the  Tuscarora  range  bj^  the 
valley  of  the  river  Mohawk.  This  valley  may  be  said  to 
begin  at  Rome,  to  which  place  this  rapid  river  runs  in  a 
ravine  from  north  to  south.  From  Rome  the  river  flows 
south  of  east,  and  the  valley  along  its  banks  may  be  said  to 
extend  about  60  miles  to  Amsterdam,  where  it  opens  upon 
the  vale  of  tbe  Hudson  river.  The  valW  is  in  general  from 
three  to  six  miles  wide ;  but  at  75"  W.  long,  it  is  traversed 
by  a  ridge  of  rocks  which  connect  the  Tuscarora  Mountains 
with  the  Sacondago  HiHs,  and  running  acron  the  river , 
cause  it  to  fbrm  some  cataracts,  which  are  called  the  Little 
Falls.  The  bed  of  the  river  above  the  fblls  is  more  than 
400  feet  higher  than  tbe  sea,  but  below  tbe  fiills  it  is  40 
feet  less.  '  The  country  which  separates  the  Mohawk  fkom 
Lake  Oneida  does  not  attain  a  height  of  more  than 
431  feet  above  the  sea.  That  portion  oftheralley  which  lies 
above  the  falls  is  very  fertile,  and  in  this  respect  resembles  the 
Lake  Country.  The  Herkimer  and  German  Flats,  which  are 
contiguous  to  the  rocks  forming  the  tails,  are  an  alluvial 
tract  noted  for  fertility.  The  lands  below  the  falls  are  more 
hilly  and  less  fertile,  but  still  fertile  enough  to  repay  the 
labour  bestowed  on  their  cultivation.  The  whole  valley  is 
well  settled,  and  the  Grand  Canal  traverses  it  in  its 
length. 

L^ke  Oiamplain  lies  along  the  foot  of  the  Essex  Moun- 
tains on  their  eastern  side,  and  on  the  east  of  the  lake  are 
the  Green  Mountains  of  Vermont,  but  they  are  at  a  much 
greater  distance  from  the  lake.  Hie  higher  parts  of  both 
ranges  are  from  25  to  30  miles  apart.  Two-thirds  of  this 
space  belong  to  Vermont,  and  the  remainder  is  occupied  by 
the  lake  and  a  very  hilly  country  which  lies  between  it  and 
tbe  Essex  Mount&ins.  The  valleys  and  flats  between  the 
hills  and  on  the  borders  of  the  lake  are  not  distinguished 
by  fertility,  hut  give  good  crops  when  cultivated  with  care. 
From  the  southern  extremity  of  Lake  Cbamplain  a  glen 
extends  between  tbe  hills  which  cover  the  country  to  the 
Hudson  river  below  Glens  FaUs.  The  hi^est  level  of 
this  glen  is  only  140  feet  above  the  tide-water  in  the  Hud- 
sou  nver,  and  50  fbet  above  tbe  level  of  Lake  Cbamplain. 
Through  this  glen  the  ChMoplain  Canal  has  been  mafte, 


which  unites  the  river  to  the  lake.  As  the  outlet  of  the 
lake,  the  river  Chambly,  fells  into  the  St.  Lawrence  river, 
a  water  communication  has  thus  been  opened  between  the 
St  Lawrence  and  the  Hudson. 

The  vale  of  the  Middle  Hudson  b^ns  near  43"  W  N. 
lat.,  where  the  river,  after  issuing  from  the  Essex  Moun- 
tains, forms  Glens  Falls,  and  begins  its  southern  course. 
It  extends,  with  a  width  of  from  60  to  80  miles,  be- 
tween tbe  Taghkanic  Range  on  the  east  and  tbe  Tnscaron 
range  on  the  west  to  the  Fishkill  Hills  and  the  Mattewan 
Mountains,  a  distance  of  nearly  1 50  miles.  The  mountain- 
ranges  which  enclose  it  do  not  appear  in  any  part  to  rise  to 
much  more  than  2000  feet  above  the  sea-level.  The  slope 
on  the  east  of  the  river  is  rapid  but  regular.  The  surface 
frequently  rises  into  hills,  but  tbey  do  not  attain  a  great 
elevation,  and  their  declivities  generally  admit  cultiva- 
tion. The  soil  possesses  a  considerable  degree  of  fer- 
tility, and  to  this  circumstance,  united  to  the  advantages 
oflbred  by  a  river  navigable  for  large  vessds,  must  be 
ascribed  the  Iket  that  this  portion  of  New  York  is 
one  of  the  most  populous  and  best  cultivated.  That 
portion  of  the  vale  which  lies  west  of  the  river  presents  a 
greater  variety  in  surface  and  fertility.  At  two  places  it  is 
traversed  by  offsets  from  the  Tuscarora  range.  Norih  of 
42*^  N.  lat.  are  the  Catskill  Mountains,  three  ranges  which 
lie  east  and  west,  and  extend  from  1 0  to  25  miles  from  the  Tus- 
carora Mountains  eastward.  The  most  northern  and  short- 
est rises,  in  the  Roundtop,  to  3604  feet,  and  the  southern  and 
longest,  whicb  properly  is  called  Mount  Catskill,  to  34S6 
feet.  These  summits  are  the  most  elevated  in  the  Appala- 
chian Mountains,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  the  Peak 
of  Otter  in  Virginia,  whose  elevation  is  estimated  at  4000 
feet.  Farther  south,  near  41°  20'  N-  lat,  another  ridge 
branches  off  from  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Tuscarora 
Mountains,  and  advances  to  within  10  miles  from  the  river 
!n  a  north-eastern  direction.  It  is  properly  the  prolonga- 
tion of  the  Kitatinny  Mountains  of  New  Jersey,  but  in 
New  York  bears  the  name  of  tbe  Shawangunk  Range.  It 
pnlmbly  does  not  attain  the  height  of  2000  feet.  On  the 
western,  as  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Hudson,  only  a  few 
alluvial  tracts  occur  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  they  are 
of  very  small  extent.  The  country  generally  rises  from  the 
west  banks  with  a  rather  rapid  ascent  to  200  feet  and 
more,  and  then  extends  in  a  broken  and  billy  surface  to 
tbe  base  of  the  mountains,  though  flat  tracts  occur  in  some 
places.  The  soil  is  in  many  places  stoney,  but  it  generally 
possesses  aconsiilerable  degree  of  fertility,  though  it  is  some 
what  inferior  to  that  on  the  east  side  of  the  river.  At  the 
most  south-western  extremity  of  this  region,  between^  the 
Shawangunk  Range  and  the  Mattewan  Mountains,  in  the 
Taller  of  the  river  Wallkill,  is  a  tract  of  exnbemnt  fertility, 
called  the  Drowned  Lands.  Its  southern  extremity  lies 
within  tbe  county  of  Sussex  in  New  Jersey,  but  the  greater 
portion  is  in  Orange  County  in  New  York.  It  is  from  35  to 
40  miles  in  length  and  from  5  to  7  wide,  and  seems  to  have 
been  a  lake.  It  is  flat  and  marshy,  and  some  small 
lakes  are  scattered  over  it  In  spring  it  is  subject  to 
inundation. 

Tbe  vale  of  the  Lower  Hudson  extends  fVom  the  Matte- 
wan Mountains  and  Fishkill  Hills  to  the  very  mouth  of  the 
river,  a  distance  of  about  60  miles.  The  Fishkill  Hitls  rise  to 
a  considerable  elevation.  Beacon  Hill  attaining  1471  feet, 
and  New  Beacon,  or  Grand  Sachen,  1685  feet  above  the  sea- 
level.  The  Mattewan  Mountains  west  of  tbe  river,  though 
high,  do  not  attain  so  great  an  elevation.  Both  ridges  ter- 
minate on  the  banks  of  tbe  river  in  his^  rocks,  which  ex- 
tend on  each  side  Sxc  about  20  miles.  The  prevailing  cha- 
racter of  the  surfbce  and  soil  of  this  region  is  rocky,  espe- 
cially on  the  west  of  the  river.  The  Mattewan  Mountains 
terminate  on  tbe  banks  of  the  river  with  very  high  and  pre- 
cipitous rocks,  which  from  Newburg  extend  to  West  Point, 
and  even  south  of  the  last  place.  The  higher  lands  recede 
to  a  distance  from  the  river,  and  slope  to  the  banks  with  a 
rather  gentle  declivity.  This  gentle  slope  continues  along 
Tappan  Bay;  butfroraTappan  toa  distance  of  about  6  miles 
from  the  town  of  New  York,  the  Palisadoes,  as  they  are  called, 
extend  along  tbe  river :  they  consist  of  enormous  masses  of 
rocks,  fVom  20  to  500  feet  in  height  In  some  places  they 
rise  almost  perpendicularly  from  the  shore,  nrming  for 
many  miles  a  solid  wall  of  rock,  diversified  only  by  an  oc 
casional  flsfaing-but  on  the  beach  at  theiir  base,  and  some- 
times by  an  interval  of  a  few  acres  of  araUelandr^ffoiliijg 
an  otwning  for  a  landing-plae6i«iliA^ri«edp4fcidUBU^ 
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(heir  top.  The  highest  part  of  the  rocks  lies  contiguous  to 
the  river,  from  wmch  they  descend  towards  the  interior  of 
the  country.  The  whole  tract  south  of  the  Mattewan 
Uountains  has  a  very  rooky  soil,  and  the  cultivable  land  is 
only  a  small  portion  of  it.  The  country  east  of  the  river 
also  rises  with  a  bold  and  broken  shore,  but  it  is  less  high 
and  precipitous,  and  the  surface  of  the  country  &rther  back 
is  Varied  by  ascents  and  descents.  It  contains  a  much 
larger  portion  of  cultivated  -land,  but  the  soil  is  rocky  and 
of  inferior  quality,  so  that  the  country  is  rather  thinly  set- 
tled, notwithstanding  the  neighbourhood  of  the  populotts 
city  of  New  York. 

Long  Island  is  about  1 1 5  miles  long  from  west  to  east,  and 
on  an  average  between  9  and  1 0  miles  wide :  in  some  places  it 
u  20  miles  across.  At  the  eastern  extremity  a  shallow  inlet, 
ealled  Peconie  Bay  and  Gardner's  Bay,  separates  it  into  two 
peninsulas,  of  which  the  southern  extends  farthest  east, 
and  terminates  with  Montauk  Point.  A  ridge  of  low  hills 
extends  along  the  northern  shores  of  the  islan  d,  and  from  their 
base  to  the  southern  shores  there  is  an  alluvial  mai^n  from 
one  to  five  or  six  miles  wide.  Aloog  the  southern  shores, 
and  from  one  to  two  miles  from  it,  extend  long,  narrow, 
low.  and  sandy  islands.  The  intermediate  space  between 
these  islands  and  the  shores  is  occupied  by  shallow  sounds. 
The  soil  is  everywhere  sandy  and  light,  but  within  the 
hilly  tract,  especially  at  the  western  extremity,  and  from  20 
to  30  miles  eastward,  it  is  of  considerable  fertility.  The  lar^^est 
portion  of  the  eastern  districts  is  still  coverad  with  pme. 
The  level  tract  along  the  southern  shores  is  generally  slerUe 
uidin  scmo  parts  not  worth  cultivation.  The  area  of  Long 
^and  is  (Ujout  1200  square  miles. 

Staten  Island  is  separated  from  Long  Islandby  the  strait 
ealled  the  Narrows,  which  forms  the  entrance  into  New 
York  Bay.  Staten  Island  is  about  14  miles  long  and  8 
wide,  with  an  area  of  77  square  miles. 

Rivers,  Lakes,  and  Long  Island  Sound.— On  the  elevated 
table-land  which  extends  along  the  northern  boundary  of 
Pennsylvania  all  the  large  rivers  rise  which  fall  into  the 
Atlantic  vest  of  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson  and  east  of  the 
innermost  recess  of  Chesapeake  Bay.  This  region  contains 
the  sources  of  the  Delaware  [Dblawaab]  and  Susquehanna 
[Pennsylvania],  and  also  those  of  the  Alleghany,  one  of 
the  principal  branches  of  the  Ohio.  On  the  same  table- 
land, and  probably  in  the  most  elevated  portion  of  it,  be- 
tween the  upper  branches  of  the  Alleghany  and  Susque- 
lunna,  and  within  the  limits  of  Pennsylvania,  rises  the 
Oenessae,  which  runs  in  a  ^neral  northern  direction  about 
125  miles,  measured  along  its  course.  In  its  middle  course 
which  lies  in  the  Lake  Country,  it  traverses  a  deep  and  wide 
vallay  of  great  fertility,  and  forms  at  Rochester,  5  miles 
ttom  its  mouth,  a  cataract  95  feet  high.  But  above  this  im- 
pediment the  river  is  navigable  about  70  miles  for  boats. 

Not  far  from  the  eastern  banks  of  the  Genessee  river 
commences  that  remarkable  series  of  lakes,  which  extend 
nearly  1 00  miles  farther  eastward,  and  are  from  20  to  30  miles 
distant  firom  Lake  Ontario.  These  lakes  extend  in  length  from 
south  to  north,  or  rather,  lines  drawn  from  their  most  north- 
em  extremity,  in  the  direction  of  their  length,  to  Lake  Ontario, 
cut  the  shores  of  that  lake  at  right  angles.  The  most  consi- 
derable of  these  lakes,  ftom  west  to  eas^  are.  Lake  Caiundai* 
gua,whiehis  14  miles long,and  firomone to  twowide;  Crooked 
Lake  is  18  miles  long,  and  about  U  miles  wide ;  Seneca 
Lake  is  35  miles  long  and  flrom  2  to  4  miles  wide ;  Cayuga 
Lake  is  38  miles  long  and  from  t  to  4  miles  wide ;  Skeneatiles 
Lake  is  1 5  miles  long  and  from  4  to  1)  mile  wide;  and  Oneida 
Lake,  the  most  eastern,  is  20  miles  and  4  miles  wide.  Onon- 
daga Lake,  wbich  lies  between  Skeneatiles  and  Oneida  lakes, 
is  6  miles  long  and  two  wide,  and  remarkable  for  the  copious 
and  strong  salt  springs,  wbich  occur  at  a  distance  of  a  mile 
from  its  eastern  banka  All  these  lakes,  except  the  most 
western,  that  of  Canandaigua,  discharffo  their  water  by  one 
river,  the  Seneca.  This  river  issues  from  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  Lake  Seneca,  wbich  receives  the  waters  of 
Crooked  Lake  by  a  narrow  channel,  and  winds  with  numer- 
ous bends  through  the  Lake  Conntry,  running  in  a  general 
north-eastorn  direction.  Bach  lake  diseharges  its  waters 
by  a  s^rate  diannel  into  its  bed.  In  amiToaehing  the 
western  extremity  of  Oneida  Lake  it  is  met  1^  the  channel 
issuing  from  that  lake,  and  after  their  union  the  river  is 
called  Oneida  or  Onondaga  River. 

Black  River  rises  on  the  western  declivities  of  the  Essex 
mountains,  and  dedceods  from  the  tahle-land  of  the 
northern  region  first  by  a  south-western  and  afterwards 


by  a  north-western  course.  Abont  36  miles  ftom  its  mouth 
it  turns  west,  and  disdjaiges  its  waters  into  Saeketa  Hat^ 
hour,  a  small  bay  on  Lake  Ontario.  This  rivMr  rans  about 
190  miles,  but  in  many  parts  of  its  course  it  ooosists  (tf  a 
series  of  cataracts  and  rapids.  The  low«  fells.  ^Aarh.  are  7 
or  8  feet  in  perpendicular  heiEht,  ocenr  at  BrownviUe^  eight 
miles,  measured  along  the  onanDd,  aboie  Sachets  Har- 
bour. 

The  table-land  west  of  the  Sssex  Mountains  contains 
many  lakes,  and  some  of  considerable  extent,  but  our  infor- 
mation respecting  this  region  is  still  very  scanty.  The  most 
eastern  ridgra  of  the  Essex  Mountains  contain  Lake 
George,  which  extends  from  soutlnsoath-west  to  imrth- 
north-east  33  mi^  with  a  width  varying  between  1  and  7 
miles.  It  is  enclosed  on  all  sides  by  high  loeks^  and  eon- 
tains  many  small  rocky  islands.  It  is  300  feet  above  I^e 
Champlain,  into  which  it  discharges  its  water  by  a  channel 
at  Ticonderogo.  Lake  Champlain  extends  noraiward  into 
Lower  Canada.  [Champlain.] 

The  largest  river  of  New  York,  and  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant river  of  the  United  States,  next  to  the  Missis- 
sippi, is  the  Hudson.  It  is  formed  by  two  branches. 
The  eastern  branch  rises,  according  to  the  most  recent 
information,  between  44°  5'  and  44°  10'  N.  lat.,  on 
the  northern  declivi^  of  Giants'  Mountain.  4747  feet 
above  the  sea-level,  and  enters  by  a  western  course  a 
wide  valley  which  is  3711  feet  above  the  sea.  Alter  some 
windings  in  the  mountain-valleys,  it  takes  a  regular  course 
to  the  west  of  south,  until  it  turns  a  little  to  the  west  and 
meets  the  western  brsndi.  The  western  bnmdi  risBS  in 
the  western  ridges  of  the  Essex  Mountains,  and  mns  south 
and  east  of  south  until  it  meets  the  eastwn  brandi  near  43" 
30'  N.  lat.  As  both  branches  descend  from  a  very  devated 
region,  their  current  is  very  rapid,  and  frequently  interrupted 
by  rapids  and  cataracts.  The  united  river  runs  southward 
for  some  distance,  and  where  it  befi;ins  to  turn  to  the  east, 
it  is  precipitated  over  a  ledge  of  rocks,  and  forms  the  Great 
Falls.  Twenty  miles  lower  down  are  Glens  Falls,  where 
the  river  turns  again  to  the  south,  which  direction  it  main- 
tains with  slight  deviations  to  its  mouth.  Below  Glens 
Falls  the  river  becomes  navigable,  though  the  current  con- 
tinues to  be  rapid  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mohawk  river.  Tbe 
tide  ascends  the  river  as  fer  as  the  mouth  ot  the  M<^wk,  and 
below  this  point  the  river  is  wide,  but  still  its  mean  breadth 
does  not  amount  to  a  mile.  In  some  places  it  widens  con- 
siderably and  appears  like  a  lake,  as  above  Newburg,  and 
still  more  above  Tappan.  Tbe  latter  enlargement,  railed 
Tappan  Bay,  is  from  two  to  five  miles  widi^  and  oontinnes  fot 
eight  miles.  About  30  miles  from  its  mouth,  which  is  be- 
tween Sandy  Hook  iu  New  Jersey  and  the  western  extre- 
mity of  Long  Island,  the  river  divides  into  two  arms,  which 
enclose  tbe  island  of  Manhattan.  The  eastern  and  more 
narrow  arm  is  called  Haerlem  River,  and  after  it  has  united 
to  Long  Island  Sound,  East  River.  Where  tbe  river  meets 
Long  Island  Sound  is  a  dangerous  strait  in  which  it  forms 
whirlpools  and  eddies;  this  pass  is  called  Hell-gate,  or 
Hurlgate.  At  tbe  city  of  New  York  the  East  River  unites 
again  with  the  West  River  or  proper  Hudson,  and  the 
spacious  bay  of  New  York  is  formed.  But  before  the 
river  enters  the  sea,  it  sends  off  another  arm  to  the 
westward,  which  surrounds  StiUen  Island,  under  the 
names  of  Newark  Bay,  the  Kills,  and  Amboy  Bay.  The 
Hudson  is  navigable  for  ships  to  Albany.  120  miles  fivm 
its  mouth,  and  to  Ttajt  36  miles  farther  up  for  sloops. 
It  may  be  ascended  oy  boats  to  Glens  Falls,  but  this 
navigation  is  now  supersaded  by  tbe  Champlain  C^nal, 
whioti  extends  along  its  western  banks.  The  whole  course 
of  the  river  probably  exceeds  350  miles.  After  issuing  from 
the  mountain-region  the  Hudson  is  not  joined  by  any  con- 
siderable tributary,  except  the  Mohawk  river,  which  rises  on 
tbe  table-land  west  of  the  Essex  range,  near  75°  30'  W. 
long.,  and  runs  southward.  About  14  miles  north  of  Utica 
it  forms  the  Trenton  Falls,  by  wbich  the  river  descends 
387  feet  in  a  s^ce  of  less  than  5  miles.  Some  miles  below 
'  these  falls  the  Mohawk  turns  to  the  south-east  Below  the 
village  of  Herkimer  are  the  Little  Falls,  by  which  the  river 
deseaids  more  than  30  feet  in  the  distance  of  a  mile.  A 
mile  above  its  mouth  are  the  Coboes  Falls.  MO  fact  in  per- 
pendicular height.  The  tide  aserads  to  tbe  last-mentioned 
falls.  At  Waterfbrd  tbe  Mduwk  joins  the  Hudson,  after 
&  course  of  about  120  miles. 

Long  Island  Sound,  or  the  strait  which  dnrides  Long 
Ishind  from  the  cmitin0^ti^^^^<UJ<U>U9^m&  v>th  a 
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wying  width.  The  etitern  portion,  extending  u  fiur  west 
M  Stamford  in  Connecticut,  and  Xioyd's  Neck  on  the  island, 
has  an  elliptical  fbrtn,  widening  from  about  8  miles  at  each 
extremis  to  about  20  miles  in  the  middle.  West  of  Lloyd't 
Keek  it  gradually  contracts,  and  at  its  western  extremi^ 
raries  between  half  a  mile  and  2  miles  for  a  distance  of 
eight  miles,  until  it  joins  East  river.  In  the  western  and 
more  narrow  portion  of  the  strait,  the  channd  is  rocky  and 
much  interrupted  by  small  islands  and  projecting  points. 
But  the  strait  has,  in  general,  depth  sufifeient  for  the  Urgest 
vessels. 

C£tma/e.— The  mean  annaal  temperature  of  the  city  of 
New  York  is  between  52"  and  63°,  whioh  is  only  2"  or  3* 
higher  than  that  of  London,  though  it  is  more  than  10° 
nearer  totheeqnator.  But  thboitylusmmildneliniate than 
any  other  part  of  the  state  except  Long  Island.  The  vale 
of  the  Hudson  river  is  much  colder  than  any  part  of  Great 
Britain.  In  December  the  cold  increases  gradually,  end 
the  winter  lasts  to  the  end  of  March.  In  January  and 
February  the  thermometer  sometimes  sinks  to  2°  Fahr. 
Snow  lies  on  the  ground  several  feet  deep,  and  the 
rirer  is  passed  on  the  ice.  The  ice  usually  does  not 
break  up  before  the  end  of  March.  The  spring  months 
are  raw,  chilly,  and  damp.  In  summer  the  thermome- 
ter ranges,  in  genera),  between  60°  and  80°:  it  some- 
times rises  to  85°  and  for  a  few  days  to  90",  but  rarely 
higher.  In  September  the  weather  is  fine,  but  there  are  a 
few  severe  storms  about  the  equinox.  In  October  and  No- 
vember the  weather  is  dry  and  clear,  but  some  night-fh»ts 
occur,  and  towards  the  «id  of  the  latter  month  snow  be- 
gins to  Ml.  But  the  temperature  is  subject  to  great  and 
sudden  variationi,  even  in  the  same  day.  These  varia- 
tions sometimes  amount  to  20°  and  even  3^**  of  Fahrenheit. 
Such  is  in  gen^l  the  climate  of  the  vale ;  but  the  cold 
is  much  more  severe  towards  its  northern  portion  in  ^e 
vicinity  of  the  mouth  of  the  Mohawk  river,  which  is 
ascribed  to  the  prevalence  of  the  north-western  winds, 
M'liich  blow  with  considerable  force  through  the  valley 
of  the  Mohawk.  The  same  winds  render  the  climate 
of  the  valley  of  the  last-mentioned  river  colder  than  the 
countries  farther  east  or  west.  The  Lake  Country,  on 
the  contrary,  eqjoys  a  milder  climate,  its  temperature 
being  generally  at  least  three  decrees  higher  than  that 
of  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk.  But  it  is  subject  to  dense  fogs, 
and  is  oouudered  the  most  unhealthy  portim  of  the  state.  In 
summer  souUi-westeni  winds  prevail  in  thia  cotmtry.  The 
northetn  regiou  has  very  severe  winters,  so  that  daring 
six  months  um  country  is  covered  with  snow  and  the  riven 
bozen.  In  the  high  valleys  of  the  Essex  Mountains  it 
Ureezes  even  in  August. 

Prodaetiotu.—'Ihe  cultivated  ceretdia  are  maize,  wheat, 
rye,  barley,  oats,  and  buck-wheat.  Artificial  grasses  are 
cultivated  in  some  parts,  especially  in  the  neighwurhood  of 
New  York.  Potatoes  and  turoiim  are  generally  cultivated. 
Immense  quantities  of  melons  are  raised.  Peas  and  beans 
succeed  very  well.  Apples,  peaches,  and  cherries  are  plenti- 
ful, but  pears  and  plums  are  not  so  abundant.  Currants  and 
strawberries  are  cultivated  near  New  York.  In  some  parts 
flax  and  hemp  are  grown,  especially  in  the  Lake  Country. 
All  the  doniMtio  animalt  of  Bo^^aiid  are  reared  in  New 
York  with  sncoeu. 

A  Gonsiderahle  part  of  the  state  is  still  covered  with  forests, 
which  consist  of  oak  of  different  nMCiea,  ash.  walnut,  pine, 
maple,  beedi,  obesnut,  birch,  poplar,  elm,  cedar,  hemlock, 
and  hickory.  The  moat  extensive  forests  occur  in  the 
northern  x^ion. 

The  panther  ts  rare,  except  in  the  Essex  Mountains, 
which  also  contain  the  moose-deer.  Deer  are  still  frequent 
in  the  western  districts  and  uorthem  region.  Other  wild 
animals  are,  wolves,  bears,  grey  and  red  foxes,  racoons, 
skunks,  minks,  beavers,  otters,  squirrels,  and  hares.  The 
musk-rat  and  marten  have  nearly  disappeared.  The  wild 
turkey  has  become  rare,  even  in  the  western  districts,  but 
swans,  wild  geese,  ducks,  and  pigeons  are  abundant.  The 
tea  and  the  takea  abound  in  flu. 

Several  minerals  oeenr  in  ahnndanee,  but  only  iron,  salt, 
limestone^  and  marble  are  woiked.  Cod  doea  not  exist,  at 
least  not  in  such  quantity  as  to  he  worked ;  and  it  is  im- 
ported from  various  places,  especially  ftam  Nova  Scotia. 

Politiail  DimnoTu  and  7W/u.— The  state  of  New  York 
is  divided  into  flfly-six  counties,  having  an  aggregate  area 
of  about  46,085  square  miles. 

There  are  nine  incorporated  cities,  viz.  New  York,  Al- 


bany. Trmr,  Hudson,  Scbeneetady,  Utiea.  Bu&Io.  Rochester, 
and  Brooklyn.  Their  relative  impmanee  may  be  inferred 
itom  the  amount  of  their  popuhuion  aavenljy  at  the  last 
census,  viz.  ^— 

New  York  .  202,589  Buffalo  .  .  8,653 
Albany  .  .  24,209  Utica  ,  .  8,323 
Brooklyn  •  .  15.396  Hudson  .  5,392 
Troy  .  •  .  11,605  Schenectady  4,258 
Rochester     ,  10,885 

There  are  also  124  incorporated  villages,*  many  of  which 
contain  from  3000  to  5000  inhabitants. 

Brookhn,  on  the  East  River,  on  Long  Island,  is  opposite 
to  New  York,  and  may  be  considered  as  a  subuih  of  that 
city.  The  two  plaoea  are  three-quarters  of  a  mile  distant, 
and  eommunieation  is  kept  up  between  them  by  steam  and 
borse-ferry  boats.  The  population  of  Brooklyn  is  now 
15,396.  [Brookltn.] 

There  are  many  flourishing  towns  and  villages  on  both 
sides  of  the  Hudson  river.  Newbuw,  on  the  vest  side  of 
the  river,  is  6 1  miles  north  of  New  York,  and  has  a  popula- 
tion of  6424.  Poughkeepsie,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Hud- 
son, 74  miles  fVom  New  York,  has  a  population  of  7222. 
Catskill,  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  and  near  the  Catskill 
Mountains,  about  1 08  miles  from  New  York,  has  a  popula- 
tion of  4860.  Hudson,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Hudson, 
nearly  opposite  to  Catskill,  is  a  large  manufacturing  town, 
and  has  about  twelve  ships  engaged  in  the  whale  fishery : 
the  iwpulatiou  is  5392.  Albany,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
HuuoQ,  and  the  seat  of  government,  is  tlie  second  citv  in 
the  state.  Next  to  Jamea-town  in  Vi^nia,  it  is  the  oldest 
settlement  in  the  United  Slates.  Since  the  completion  of 
the  Erie  and  Champlain  canals,  its  growth  has  been  very 
ra[Hd.  [Albany.]  Six  miles  above  Albany,  on  the  oppo- 
site bank  of  the  river,  is  the  town  of  IVoy,  whioh  ia  at  the 
head  of  the  sloop  navigation,  and  has  a  considerable  trade, 
with  a  population  of  1 1,605. 

The  following  are  the  principal  towns  on  the  Mohawk  and 
the  Erie  canal:— Schenectady,  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
river,  1 5  miles  north-west  of  Albany,  is  the  seat  of  Union 
College,  and  has  a  handsome  covered  bridge  over  the  Mo- 
hawk, 1000  feet  in  leiwtb:  the  population  is  4258.  Utica, 
on  tiie  south  bank  of  the  same  river,  94  mites  west  of  Al- 
bany, has  a  population  of  8323.  At  this  point,  the  Mohawk 
river,  the  Erie  canal,  and  the  great  western  road  meet. 
Syraonse,  133  miles  from  Albany,  is  extensively  engaged 
in  the  manuboture  of  salt  Canandaigua,  on  the  lake  of 
the  name,  has  a  population  of  6162.  Rochester  is  on  the 
Genessee  river  and  on  the*  Grand  Dmal,  which  passes 
over  a  noble  aqueduct  of  stone  at  this  town.  It  is  236 
miles  from  Alhiuiy,  7  miles  from  Lake  Ontario,  and  has  a 
ship  navigation  within  two  mdes  of  the  town.  Owing  to  the 
falls  of  the  Genessee  river,  this  place  enjoys  the  advantage 
of  abundant  water-power  for  putting  mills  in  motion  and 
other  purposes.  Rochester  was  founded  in  1812,  and  in 
1830  it  contained  10,685  inhabitants.  Bufihlo  is  at  the 
norih-eastem  comer  of  Lake  Erie,  at  the  termination  of  the 
Grand  Canal,  and  at  the  head  of  Niagara  river.  It  carries 
on  a  considerable  trade  on  the  lake.  [Bttffalo.]  In  the 
western  part  of  the  state  there  are  numerous  towns  equal 
in  magnitude  to  some  of  those  which  haw  been  mentioned. 
They  are  all  in  athrivmg  condition,  and  owe  their  prospo-ity 
mainly  to  the  Erie  canal  In  this  district  the  traveller 
meets  with  numerous  well-built  villages,  only  a  few  years 
old,  in  a  countrv  whioh,  not  long  since,  was  an  uninhabited 
wilderness.  The  numerous  lakes  in  this  part  of  the  state  con- 
tribute to  the  beauty  and  variety  of  the  landscape.  Batts- 
burg,  on  the  west  side  of  Lake  Champlain,  has  a  population 
of  49 1 3.  Sackett's  Harbour,  near  the  mouth  of  Blat^  River, 
at  the  east  end  of  Lake  Ontario,  is  considered  to  be  the  best 
harbour  in  that  lake:  the  population  is  about  2938. 

Population. — The  population  of  the  state  of  New  York  at 
each  enumeration  smce  the  acknowledgement  of  Ameri- 
can iodependeiwe  was  as  fbllows:— 

Iboww 

Frea,  Slam*.  TotaL  pmecM. 

1 790  340,1 20       21 ,324  36 1 ,444 

1800  586,756       20,343  607,099  67-96 

1810  959,949        15.017  974,966  60-59 

1820  1,372,812  10,088  1.382,900  41*84 
1830        1,918,608  75       1,918,683  l»-74 


*  iBDorpanled  villagn  an  nmnwl  br  ■  UHUtBt  and  tnutoei,  who  aia 
unuallj  Bhotea  by  th«  pMWHh  TlwydUiK  Rom  cIU«r.ad]r  lu  having  ncne 
mltcd  powon  and  Jiub^ctluB.  The  torn  -AWb,'  io/UiB  Ifar.3e<idilaw. 
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The  inereaM.  comparing  1830  with  1790.  has  been  433] 
per  cent.,  or  at  the  rate  of  lOj  per  cent  annually. 

At  the  last  census,  in  1830,  the  population  was  ascer- 
laiued  in  classes,  as  under: — 


Free  white  population  :- 

Under  o  years  old  . . 

1  lifl  4177 

19C},U/ < 

I  (>  liCMlo 

f  roni  d  w  1 V  yeiira  . . 

I  T7  n71 

T  fiflA 

971)  1  'i'i 

1,     lU       la      „     •  - 

i  1     •  1  OD 

15      20      ..  .. 

101,712 

105,196 

2U6.908 

„   20     30  „ 

176,754 

168,897 

345,651 

„    30     40  •- 

113.136 

104,522 

217,658 

„   40     50  >, 

68,871 

64,315 

133,186 

„   60     60     „  .. 

40,503 

38,344 

78.847 

^  60     70     „  .. 

33,909 

22.589 

46,498 

,.    70     80     ».  .. 

10,044 

9,645 

19,689 

.,   80     90     „  .. 

2,561 

!1,673 

5,234 

„  90   100  „ 

355 

•IU4 

Over  100 

35 

17 

52 

Free  coloured  population : — 

Under  10  years  old  . 

.  5,643 

5,509 

11,153 

From  10  to  21  years. 

.  -6.094 

6.843 

12,937 

„    21     36     „  . 

.  4,860 

5,504 

10,364 

>.    36     55     „  . 

.  3,492 

3,780 

7,272 

„     55    100     n  . 

.  1,358 

1.714 

3.072 

Over  100 

19 

54 

73 

Slaves : — 

Under  10  years  old  . 

5 

23 

28 

From  10  to  21  years. 

6 

12 

18 

„    21     36    „  . 

17 

17 

,.     36     55     .,  . 

!  i 

3 

4 

55    100     „  . 

6 

6 

Over  100 

i 

1 

2 

Ages  not  ascertained 

5,667 

1,918,683 


Constitution,  t^.— The  present  constitution  of  the  state 
of  New  York  was  adopted  in  1821.  The  executive  admi- 
nistration isentrusled  to  agovemorand  a  lieutenant-governor, 
who  are  elected  by  the  people  for  two  years.  The  legislature 
consists  of  a  senate,  of  32  memberB,  who  are  chosen  for  four 
years;  and  an  assembly,  of  128  members,  elected  annually. 
The  lieutenant-governor  acts  as  president  of  the  senate. 
For  the  election  of  senators  the  state  is  divided  into  eight 
districts,  each  of  which  sends  four  members,  one  of  whom 
is  elected  every  year.  The  members  of  the  House  of  As- 
sembly are  elected  bv  counties,  in  numbers  proportioned  to 
their  population.  The  elections  must  be  held  in  October  or 
November,  and  the  legislature  must  meet  for  business  at 
Albany  on  the  flrst  Tuesday  of  January  in  every  year. 

The  right  of  suffrage  in  theelection  of  public  officers  he- 
longs  to  every  white  male  citizen  of  twenty-one  years  of 
age  and  upwards  wlio  has  been  an  inhabitant  of  the  state 
for  one  year  and  of  the  county  for  which  be  offers  his  vote 
for  six  months  next  preceding  the  election.  Free  men  of 
colouri  at  least  twenty-one  years  old,  may  vote  if  poMessed 
of  an  unincumbered  freehold  estate  worth  250  doUars. 

For  the  administration  of  justice  there  are:— acbonc^or 
and  vice-chancellor ;  a  supreme  court,  with  a  chief-justice 
and  two. associate-justices;  and  eight  circuit-courts,  one 
for  each  of  the  eight  senatorial  districts,  with  a  judge  for 
each.  The  judges  are  all  appointed  by  the  governor  with 
the  consent  of  the  senate ;  they  hold  their  offices  during 
good  behaviour,  and  until  they  shall  be  sixty  years  of  age. 
Courts  of  common  pleas  are  likewise  held  in  each  county 
in  the  state,  for  which  purpose  a  first  judge  and  four  assist- 
ant-justices are  appointed,  each  of  whom  holds  office  durmg 
five  years. 

With  the  exception  of  certain  judicial  and  civil  ftmotion- 
aries,  ministers  of  religion,  teachras  in  schools  and  colleges, 
and  students,  all  able-bodied  free  wMte  male  Ntixeni,  m- 
tween  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  forty-five,  are  subject  to  the 
performance  of  militaiy  duty  in  the  militia.  The  number 
enrolled  in  the  militia  of  the  state  at  the  beginning  of  1839 
was  176,115  men. 

Inland  Communication.— Oieat  exertions  have  continu- 
ally been  made  to  extend  the  means  of  internal  communica- 
tion through  the  state,  for  which  purpose  the  public  money 
has  been  freely  expended,  and  loans  have  been  raised  on  the 
credit  of  the  slate.  In  the  Repor*  of  the  Canal  Board,  made 
to  the  legislature  in  1837,  it  is  slated  that  the  length  of  canaU, 


the  property  of  the  state,  then  finished  and  inoperatioa,  was 
655  miles,  the  cost  of  which  was  1 1,962,711  dollars.  The  state 
legislature  began  about  twenty  years  ago  this  system  U 
internal  improvements,  which  has  been  carried  on  exten- 
sively and  with  great  success.  The  first  both  in  point  of 
time  and  importance  of  its  undertakings  was  the  £rie  Canal, 
which  was  begun  in  181 7  and  finished  in  1 825.  This  canal, 
which  connects  the  Hudson  river  with  Lake  Erie,  is  36(i 
miles  in  length,  in  the  course  of  which  an  aggregate  rise 
and  foil  of  662  feet  is  overcome  by  means  of  81  locks :  the 
differenceof  level  between  the  Huwn  and  Lake  Erie  is  564 
feet,  the  ascent  of  the  oa»l  to  its  anminilrleTcA  beii^  613 
feet,  and  the  draeentonly  49  foet  The  eaaal  ii  throug;hoat 
made  40  feet  wide  at  the  snrfaee,  SB  feet  wide  at  ifae  bottom, 
and  4  feet  deep.  Its  course  is  as  follows Bc^rinoing  at 
Albany  on  the  Hudson,  it  runs  to  the  north  along  the  west 
bank  of  that  river  to  near  the  mouth  of  the  Mohawk  river, 
along  the  south  bank  of  which  it  passes  to  the  west  Acougb 
the  counties  of  Albany.  Schenectady,  Mon^mery,  Herki- 
mer, and  Oneida  to  Rome;  it  then  takes  a  soutb-west 
direction  into  Madison  county,  turns  to  the  west,  and  passes 
through  Onondaga  county  to  within  amile  of  the  Onondaga 
or  Salt  lake,  enters  Seneca  county,  and  crosses  the  Seneca 
river  at  Montezuma.  Proceediqg  still  to  the  west,  it  passes 
Lyons  and  Palmyra,  and  crosses  the  Geneasee  riv»  at  Ro- 
chester :  its  course  is  still  to  the  west  for  60  miles,  when, 
turning  to  the  south,  it  joins  Tonnewaata  Creek,  1 1  miles 
Irom  the  river  Niagara.  The  Tonnewanta  ia  uiad  for  II 
miles,  whea  the  eand  leaves  it  and  takes  a  southerly  direc- 
tion ilong  the  east  hank  of  the  Niagara  to  the  termination 
of  the  canal  at  Bufialo  on  Lake  Brie ;  thus  connecting  New 
York  with  the  western  states  of  the  Union.  New  York  is 
mainly  indebted  for  thu  great  work  to  Oov^mor  Clinton. 
[Clinton.]  The  Champlain  Canal  joins  the  Erie  Canal  where 
its  westerly  course  begins,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Hudson 
and  Mohawk  rivers ;  its  course  is  nearly  due  north  to  Lake 
Champlain,  comprising  48^  miles  of  cutting  and  15^  mile* 
of  natural  channel  rendered  navigable.  The  cost  of  tb^ 
two  works  was  9, 123.000  dollars,  which  occasioned  a  debt  dv 
the  state  of  7,771.000  dollars.  The  tolls  in  the  first  year 
after  they  were  opened  amounted  to  half  a  million  of  dollars, 
and  have  since  proifressively  increased,  until,  in  1838,  they 
reached  1^18,300  Milan.  There  were  at  the  time  the  Re- 
port of  tha  Caul  Board  was  made  (1837)  in  progress  to- 
wards completion  other  oanab  168  miles  long,  theestimated 
cost  of  which  was  more  than  3,000,000  dollan;  and  beyond 
this  an  enlargement  of  the  Erie  Canal  had  been  authorised 
by  the  state  Ie2;islature  at  an  estimated  expense  of  fifteen 
millions  of  dollara.  There  wore  also  private  canals  finished 
to  the  extent  of  122  miles,  and  in  progress  28  miles.  Of  rail- 
roads fioished.  in  pn^ress,  and  authorised,  belongii^  to  pri- 
vate companies,  there  were,  in  1838 — 

HUw.  Coft. 
Finished        .       .       218  5,065,000  dollars 

In  progress  .  .  938  16,000,000  „ 
Authorised  .  .  1704  31,064,000  „ 
The  state  derives  a  considerable  and  constantly  increasing 
yearly  revenue  from  its  canals.  The  surplus  tolls  of  the 
Erie  and  Champlain  canals,  after  defraying  all  expenses, 
were,  in  1829,  478,694  dollars,  and  in  1838.  901,999  dollars: 
the  average  annual  profit  of  the  ten  years  was  806.7U4 
dollars. 

Property. — The  value  of  real  and  personal  estate  witlim 
the  state,  as  assessed  for  taxation,  was.  in  1838 — 

Real  estate      .       .  502,864,006  dollars 

Personal        .       .         126,680,778  „ 


Total        .  629,544,784  „ 

and  the  amount  of  taxes  levied  upon  the  same  for  general 
and  county  expenditure  was  2,860,476  dollars.  This  was  a 
little  short  of  one-half  fex  cent,  on  the  assessed  value,  and 
considered  wiUi  reference  to  the  population,  not  quite  a 
dollar  and  a  half  (6«.  3d.  sterling)  for  each  individual. 

Education. — The  subject  of  education  has  long  received 
the  greatest  attention  on  the  part  of  the  state  legislature. 
For  this  purpose  the  state  is  divided  into  10,583  school  dis- 
tricts, which  are  required  to  make  yearly  returns  of  the  num* 
ber  of  scholars  and  the  various  expenses  attending  the  same. 
In  the  year  ending  30th  of  September,  1838,  returns  were 
made,  by  which  it  is  shown  that  of  539,747  children  between 
5  and  16  years  old,  residing  in  those  districts,  there  were 
taught  in  school*  sa^l^fM^^Si^j^ij^f^,^  amount 
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of  public  money  appropriated  to  the  achoola  la  that  year  vas 
33d.88^  dollars,  or  equal  to  70,000/. 

There  are  in  the  state  several  public  institutions  for  the 
purpose  of  education,  in  addition  to  those  adtabluhed  in  the 
city  of  Neir  York.  Among  these  the  following  are  the 
most  important: — 

Union  College,  at  Schenectady,  was  incorporated  in  1734, 
and  derives  its  name  from  the  circumstance  of  several  reli- 
e:ious  denominations  having  combined  for  its  edtablisbment. 
Tlie  buildings  are  two  brick  edifices,  each  200  feet  long  and 
four  stories  hit^h.  Each  building  has  two  wings  ISO  feet 
wide.  This  collie  is  liberally  endowed.  It  has  a  library  of 
nearly  6000  volumes,  besides  the  students'  library  of  9000 
volumes.  The  number  of  students  is  usually  between  200 
and  250. 

Hamilton  College,  at  Clinton,  9  miles  from  Utica,  ^as 
erftled  in  1812.  It  is  a  large  building  fiiur  stories  high, 
vith  a  library  of  6000  Tolumes.  The  number  of  students  is 
atxtut  100. 

Geneva  CoUt^,  situated  ait  the  town  of  that  name,  was 
founded  in  1B25.   The  number  of  students  is  44. 

Hamilton  Literary  and  Theological  Seminary,  situated  in 
Madison  county,  25  miles  south-west  of  Utica,  was  founded 
by  the  Baptists,  and  incorporated  in  1819.  This  buildifig  is 
of  alone,  four  stories  high,  lUO  feet  long  by  60  feet  deep. 
The  number  of  students  is  about  100. 

The  Theolt^ical  Seminary  at  Auburn  was  founded  by 
the  Presbyterians  in  1821.  It  has  34  itudenls  and  a  library 
of  4500  volumes. 

The  Hartwig  Theological  Seminary  was  founded  under 
the  will  of  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Hartwig,  a  Lutheran  minister, 
who  bequeathed  a  large  estate  in  land  for  that  purpose.  It 
contains  90  students  and  has  a  library  of  1000  volumes. 

The  United  States  Military  Academy,  at  West  Point  on 
the  Hudswv  was  established  m  1808,  on  a  tract  of  250  acres 
of  land  ceded  by  the  legislature  of  New  York  to  the  United 
States.  Tlie  staff,  inoluding  the  superintendent  and  com- 
mandaot,  jwofessors  and  tMchers,  comprises  40  persons, 
and  the  number  of  cadets  is  limited  to  250.  The  regular 
course  of  studies  occupies  four  years.  Each  cadet  ia  ap- 
pointed by  the  president  of  the  United  States. 

PrigoM,  — The  prison  discipline  adopted  in  this  state 
has  attracted  considerable  notice  on  the  part  of  foreign 
governments,  many  of  which  have  sent  commissionera  to  the 
U  nited  States  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  information  upon 
the  subject.  [Aububn.] 

Asylums  for  the  insane  poor  have  been  fbnnded  in  the 
state,  one  of  which,  the  State  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Utica, 
is  calculated  for  the  accommodation  of  1000  patients. 

Paupers  are  supported  by  a  tax  on  the  inhabitants  of  the 
counties  to  which  they  respectively  belong,  and  are  placed 
under  the  care  of  superintendents  specially  appointed  for 
the  purpose.  The  several  counties  are  provided  with  poor- 
houses,  to  whic^  a  form  is  attached,  and  iu  which  the 
paupers  are  collected.  The  whole  number  of  paupers  re- 
lieved or  supported  during  the  year  1836  was  37,959,  of 
whom  20,554  belonged  to  the  city  of  New  York.  The  sum 
expended  for  their  relief  was  396,100  dollars  (82,520/.),  one- 
tenth  part  of  which  was  repaid  by  the  produce  of  their 
labour.  Among  the  number  just  stated,  there  were  6874 
foreigners,  786  lunatics,  271  idiots,  and  77  deaf  and  dumb. 
The  number  who  were  in  the  poor-houses  on  the  1st  of 
December.  1836,  was — males  3714.  females  3294;  together 
7008. 

PuMie  Debt.— The  public  debt  of  the  state  of  New  York,  as 
it  stood  in  June,  1838,  amounted  to  18,262.406  dollars,  nearly 
ttte  whole  of  which  has  been  incnned  for  the  promotion  at 

Sublic  works,  chiefly  canals  and  rail-roads.  The  revenue 
erived  from  the  state  canals  has  been  sufficient  during  the 
last  six  years  to  defray  all  expenses  of  repairs,  to  pay  in- 
terest  on  the  whole  amount  tHfthe  state  debt,  and  to  provide 
towards  its  extinction  an  aveEan  surplus  of  6 10,000  dollars. 
About  four  milUooB  and  a  half  of  dollars  have  bean  thus 
paid  off  since  1825. 

(Darby's  Fiew  qf  the  United  Stateg;  Warden's  Account 
of  the  United  States  of  North  America ;  Fowler's  Journal 
of  a  Tmr  m  the  State  qfNew  Fork;  RedBeld's  *  Account 
of  two  Visits  to  the  Mountains  in  Essex  County,'  in  Journal 
of  Science  and  Art*,  voLxxxiii.;  Amerieati  Abnanac  for 
1839;  Qgtaal  Papers  and  Reports.) 

NEW  YORK,  the  largest  city  in  the  state  of  New 
York,  and  the  eommerci^  capital  of  the  United  States 
of  AtoeriRBi  is  built  or  the  pomt  of  Manhattan  Island,  at 


the  confluence  of  the  Hudson  and  East  nvers,  m40^  41 
N.  lat  and  74"  1'  W.  long.  It  was  founded  in  1609.  by 
a  party  of  Dutch  merdunts,  to  whom  the  states-general  of 
Holland  had  granted  a  patent  for  the  exclusive  trade  to 
Hudson's  river,  then  called  by  the  Indians  the  Manhattan : 
the  same  name  was  idso  then  given  to  the  island  of 
New  York.  In  1621  anextensivebutundefinedterritory  on 
both  sides  of  the  Hudson  was  granted  to  the  Dutch  West 
ludia  Company,  and  the  city  of  New  Amsterdam  was 
built  on  the  site  of  the  former  settlement.  In  1664  a  char- 
ter was  executed  by  Charles  II.,  conveying  to  the  Duke  of 
York  the  whole  territory,  from  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Delaware  to  the  western  bank  of  the  (IVinnecticut,  and  an 
armament  was  sent  without  delay  from  England  to  take  pos- 
session of  thecountry.  At  this  time  the  Dutch  and  English 
were  at  peace,  and  this  proceeding  was  justified  on  the 
ground  that  the  whole  territory  of  right  belonged  to  the 
crown  of  England,  having  been  discovered  hy  the  Cabots 
in  the  previous  century,  and  that  the  Dutch  settlers  were 
intruders.  After  fruitless  remonstrances  on  the  part  of  the 
Dutch  eovernorof  New  Amsterdam,  Stuyvesant,  the  English 
obtained  possession  of  the  city  and  terrilory,  and  imme- 
diately changed  the  name  of  both  to  New  Yurk.  The  town 
at  this  time  is  said  to  hav'e  been  handsome  and  well  buiK 
and  to  have  contained  3000  inhabitants.  Holland  made  no 
attempt  at  the  time  nor  during  the  subsequent  war  to  regain 
possession  of  the  settlement,  and  at  the  peace  of  Breda  it 
was  formally  ceded  to  England.  In  1673,  when  England 
was  again  at  war  with  Holland,  the  town  was  taken  by  a 
small  Dutch  squadron,  not  without  suspicion  of  treachery, 
and  without  a  shot  being  fired  on  either  side.  Peace  being 
concluded  in  the  following  year.  New  York  was  restored  to 
England.  In  1682,  ih»  inhabitants  having  petitwned  the 
Duke  of  York  to  give  them  some  share  in  the  management 
of  their  affairs,  the  same  form  of  government  was  given  to 
them  as  was  already  enjoyed  by  the  other  British  plantations; 
a  council  was  appointed  by  the  proprietw,  consisting  of  ten 
members  ;  and  a  House  of  Assembly,  composed  of  eighteen 
members,  was  chosen  by  the  inhabitants,  but  the  laws  passed 
by  these  two  bodies  were  to  have  no  force  until  confirmed 
by  the  proprietor. 

The  citizens  of  New  York  early  took  part  in  the  troubles 
that  ended  in  the  separation  of  the  American  plantations 
from  England,  and  sent  delegates  to  attend  the  general 
congress  at  Philadelphia,  in  September,  1774.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1776  the  English  fleet  under  Admiral  Howe,  and 
the  army  under  General  Sir  William  Howe,  having  defeated 
the  Americans  under  General  Washington  on  Long  Island, 
took  possession  of  New  York  and  retained  it  until  the 
aeknowledgemrat  of  American  independence.  The  city 
was  evacuated  by  the  English  on  Ae  25th  November, 
1783,  and  was  occupied  by  an  American  garrison  the  same 
day. 

The  island  upon  which  New  York  stands  is  IS  miles  long 
and  from  one  mile  to  three  miles  broad.  The  city  occupies 
the  south  part  of  the  island ;  it  extends  along  the  Hudson 
about  two  miles,  and  along  the  East  River,  which  divides  it 
from  Long  Island,  about  four  miles.  The  south-west  part 
of  the  town,  which  was  the  earliest  built,  is  ill-arranged, 
but  the  more  modem  parts  are  laid  out  with  much  regu- 
larity, and  are  well  paved  and  lighted.  Broadway,  tha 
principal  street,  which  runs  through  the  centre  of  the  town, 
is  three  miles  long  and  eighty  feet  wide.  It  contains  several 
handsome  churches,  many  of  the  principal  hotels,  and  a 
great  variety  of  elegant  shops.  Wall  Street,  which  branches 
off  from  Broadway,  contains  the  Exchange  and  most  of 
the  city  banks,  as  well  as  the  greater  port  of  the  mer- 
chants' and  brokers*  counting-houses,  and  the  insurance 
offices.  The  City  Hall,  the  front  of  which  is  of  white 
martilc,  is  216  feet  long,  105  feet  wide,  and  60  feet  high. 
It  contains  the  coiurts  of  law  and  the  places  of  meatmg 
for  the  municipal  bodies.  The  building  was  begun  in 
1803,  and  finished  in  IS  12,  at  the  cost  of  half  a  million 
of  dollars.  The  Merchants*  Exchange,  which  was  destroyed 
by  the  great  fire  that  occurred  on  the  16th  December,  1835, 
wasalso  built  of  white  marble;  its  front  in  Wall  Street  was 
114  feet  wide,  and  it  extended  in  depth  150  feet;  the  base- 
ment was  occupied  by  the  Post-office.  The  Exchange 
which  oecupied  the  centre  of  tin  building,  was  of  an  ova 
form,  85  net  long,  55  feet  wide,  and  45  feet  high,  sur 
mounted  by  a  dome,  through  wlich  light  was  admittea. 
The  building  was  begun  in  1824  and  flniwed^  1^27. —The 
fire  by  which  it  was  destroyed  lejsjitcn^di^WBn^iQH 
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he  populaUtm  of  the  city  in  the  yean  1820,  1830,  and 
w  pyea  in  WiUiBiusa  'State  Roister/  vaa  as  fol- 


number  of  buildings  demolished  was  529,  valued  at  four 
millions  of  dollars,  and  the  merchandise  and  other  moveable 
property  destroyed  was  valued  at  more  than  thirteen  miUions 
of  dollars. 

The 
1835,  at  given 
lom>- 

123,706 
202.589 
270,089 

Tb»  value  of  the  real  eetata  aaseued 

fbrtaiation  in  1835  vas 
And  of  the  penonal  estate 


1820 
1830 
1835 


Dcdbn. 
143,732,425 
74,991,278 


Together    .       .       .  218,723.703 
The  amount  of  taxes  levied  in  that  year  for  public  and 
municipal  expenses  was  1,095,994  doUars.  This  i»  equal 
to  one  hair  per  cent,  on  the  value,  and  to  four  doUars  on 
each  individual  of  the  population. 

It  appears  from  the  bills  of  mortality  printed  in  the 
city,  that  the  deaths  in  proportion  to  the  population  were, 
in  1835,  one  in  38  ;  and  in  1836,  one  in  34.  The  ages  at 
which  the  deaths  occurred  in  1836,  were, 

Under  1  year  (induding  506  stiU-bom) .  2292 
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The  tontiage  of  vessels  that  entered  and  cleared  ic  eed 
of  the  ten  years  from  1827  to  1836,  was  as  follows:—- 


1829 
1S30 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1S31 
1835 
1839 


Bntared. 
Amerioin.  Fora^- 


261, am 

256,750 
259,382 
398,434 
3)5,972 
329,842 
454.218 
451,259 
<76.173 
W,3W 


3B,242 
44.506 
30.219 
35,344 

77.7'9 
116,481 
161,949 
243,633 


239.WB 


817,113 
219.674 
S2»,341 
254,331 
249,749 
384,176 
361,606 
589.856 
477,524 


ClMted. 

33,3;« 
42,373 


36.574 

153,6^ 
938,660 
343,078 

ai5.sei 


2S9.M 
ISe.59 
SG5.»U 
326.771 
344.n( 


Total. 
300.543 

301, sa 

289,601 
333,778 
393,691 
446.328 
616,167 
6iM,29S 

852>^Z* 

The  value  of  import!  and  exports  (stated  in  dirflatii 
during  the  same  period  vts  as  follows :— ' 


537. ». 
en  .at 
83!. ss 


7969 

Of  this  number  4352  were  msles,  and  3617  were  females. 
The  deaths  in  the  first  six  months  amounted  to  ^  and  in 
the  last  six  mouths  to  -A  of  the  number.  Among  the 
deaths  1514  wen  caused  by  consumption,  506  wore  still- 
bora,  142  were  the  direotresult  of  intemperance,  262  aroae 
from  aooi^tB  tad  violence.  S3  were  inieides,  and  only 
131  are  atMbuted  to  old  age. 

The  mortality  of  the  city  would  be  lessened  by  the  con- 
struction of  sewers  to  carry  off  the  filth  which  accumulates 
in  all  populous  places.  Some  parts  of  the  town  are  better 
cleansed  and  ventilated  than  others,  and  it  has  been  re- 
marked that  the  fever  by  which  New  York  is  sometimes 
visi'vd  always  first  shows  itself  in  the  most  confined  and 
dirt  4t  parts  of  the  town.  The  situation  of  the  town  is  by 
nature  favourable  to  healthiness.  The  constant  ebb  and 
flow  of  the  tide  prevent  all  stagnation  of  the  air,  and  while 
it  is  sufficiently  protected  from  the  occasional  violence  of 
the  sea  breezes,  they  are  not  prevented  from  visiting  the  town. 
The  stren^h  of  the  tide  would  greatly  facilitate  the  removal 
(^aU  noxious  matters.  The  city  is  very  ill  supplied  with 
water,  but  measuias  are  in  progress  fbr  remedyii^;  this  de- 
fleienoy. 

The  situation  of  New  York  as  a  commercial  port  is  ad- 
■^irable.  New  York  Bay,  which  is  completely  land-locked, 
9  about  8  miles  long  and  from  1}  to  5  miles  wide,  and 
affords  a  perfectly  safe  anchorage.  It  is  easy  of  approach, 
and  is  vwy  rarely  closed  by  ice.  The  entrance  between 
Long  Island  and  Staten  Island,  by  a  channel  called  the 
Narrows,  is  protected  by  forts,  whUe  the  approach  to  it  is 
&cilitated  by  lighthouses,  one  of  which  is  placed  on  a  long 
tongue  of  land  on  tbe  New  Jersey  shore  called  Sandy 
Hook ;  two  others  are  erected  about  four  miles  south  ftt>m 
Sandy  Hook,  and  their  lights,  being  350  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  can  be  seen  in  hit  weathn  at  40  or  50 
miles  distamie.  A  fourth  light-house  it  placed  on  Staten 
Island,  at  the  nanowest  put  of  the  entrance  to  the  har- 
bour. Hie  bay  contains  sevend  small  islandsi  which  have 
been  surrendered  to  tbe  general  government  as  sites  for 
fortificationit.  There  is  sufficient  depth  of  water,  both  in  the 
Hudson  and  East  rivers,  for  ships  of  large  burthen  to  load 
and  unload  at  the  wharfo.  The  commercial  intercourse 
with  the  interior  and  with  the  western  states  of  the  Union 
is  secured  by  means  of  the  Hudson  and  the  system  of 
^nals  which  has  already  been  noticed. 
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1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1836 
1836 


18,926,027 
12,3tt,01& 
12,036,661 
13,618,278 
15,796,118 
»,0e,260 
16,411,296 
18,80,469 
21,707,967 
19,816,526 


».4U,«St 

10,948,016 
9,983,0«1 

ll,«62.64& 
8,637.397 
S.I04,1I8 


Taui. 
83,834.137 
S.777.«a 

S.S3ft,14l 
S6.O0O.M5 

8S.5B,CI4 
30,346.264 
2S.6W,638 


1804 

1808 
18«6 
1831 


Inpofti. 
Fonin  Goods. 
38i719,M4 
41,9»,79S 
84,7^,807 
3S,a»,070 

73,188,694 

88,191,306 
113,253,416 

The  disparity  between  the  value  of  the  imports  and  ex 
pord  here  exhibited  is  compensated  by  di^rity  in  tbt 
opposite  direction,  in  the  commercial  dealings  of  other  parii 
of  the  American  Union.  A  great  part  of  the  returns  froo 
foreign  countries  for  tbe  piwluce  of  Louisiana,  Alsbama. 
Oeorgia,  Carolina,  and  Vu^ia,  which  is  shipped  diied 
flrom  the  ports  of  those  states,  is  made  thnmgh  New  York. 

Tliere  are  in  the  city  of  New  York  31  banks,  irith  capitals 
amounting  in  the  aggr^te  to  18,111,200  ^dbn  Three 
have  aevmlly  a  capital  of  2  millions  of  dollars ;  two  have 
each  1^  millions;  two  have  1  million  each,  and  tbe  remaining 
1 4  have  each  capitals  from  760,000  to  200.000  dollars.  The 
liabilities  of  the  whole  iu  the  month  of  I>eoember,  1837,  iu- 
eluding  their  capitals,  amounted,  aocordingto  a  report  niade 
by  oommisaioners  to  Congress,  to  55,620,834  dollars.  Tbcre 
atre  also  28  fire-insurance  companies,  with  capitals  amounting 
ra  the  ag^pi^ate  to  10,250,000  dollars,  and  13  marine  insur- 
ance companies,  whose  united  capitals  amount  to  4,550,000 
dollars. 

New  York  contains  several  Irarned  and  scientific  societies. 
Among  these  are,— 

The  New  York  Historical  Soeie^,  fimnded  in  , 

New  York  literary  and  Phihwcqihical  Soeie^  . 

American  Academy  of  Pine  ArU,  fbunded  in  . 

National  Academy  of  Design,  founded  in 

American  Ljrceum,  founded  in      .       .  . 

Medical  Society  of  New  York 

The  University  of  New  York,  incorporated  in  1831,  has 
a  capital  of  120,000  dollars,  raised  in  shares  of  25  dollan. 
It  is  governed  by  a  council,  consisting  of  the  mayor  of  tbe 
city,  4  members  of  the  common  council,  and  32  perpom 
elected  by  the  shareholders  from  among  their  own  body. 
The  University  com(8«hends  two  departments,  one  of  which 
embraces  the  higher  branches  of  literature  and  science, 
and  tbe  other  provides  instruction  in  classical,  philosophical, 
and  mathematical  knowledge,  with  a  course  of  siudy  in 
English  literature.  There  woe  in  1837,  in  tbe  two  d^ieit- 
ments,  17  profesK>rs  and  226  students. 

Golumbu  College,  whieh  is  an  institntkn  for  general 
Utemy  instouetion,  in  the  of  New  York,  was  founded 
in  1 754,  under  the  name  of  ung^  College.  Then  are  also 
the  College  of  Physiciaba  and  Surgeon^  the  Thetdogieal 
Institution  belonging  to  the  E^soopai  Church,  and  tbe  New 
York  Theological  Seminary. 

Tbe  earliest  newspaper  published  in  New  York,  tbe 
'New  York  Gazette,'  appeared  first  in  1735  (some  accounts 
say  1 733},  and  was  issued  weekly.  There  are  now  fif^- 
three  newspapers  published  in  the  city,  eievon  of  which 
appear  daily,  ten  twice  a  week,  tweu^^ix  axe  published 
weekly,  six  semi-monthly,  and  one  monihly.  The  number 
of  sheets  printed  annually  is  estimated  at  9.536,000.  A 
list  was  given  in  1834  of  fifty-one  weekly,  monthly,  and 
quarterly  ioumala,  magasines,  and  reviewa,  devoted  to 
sdenee  and  Utemtute.  which  were  published  in  dis  city  of 
New  York ;  many  of  these  have  uo  doubt  been  discon- 
tinued, and  otheis  may  have  since  supplied  Uieir  plaoes. 

NEW  ZEALAND.   [Zbal&no.  New.] 

NEWARK-UPON-TRENT.  a  town  in  Nottingham 
shire,  having  a  separate  jurisdiction,  though  locally  in  the 
southern  division  of  the  wapentake  of  Newark,  on  an  iini 
of  the  Trent  io«  mili^,^rfflr$^-e^(^^^  and  124 
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from  Loadon,  by  Biggluwade,  Nomutn  Oom,  Stamfbrd,  and 
Grantham. 

Newark  waa  coDudenred  by  Dr.  Stukely  to  have  been  a 
Roman  town ;  but  the  correotneM  of  thu  opinion  ii  donbtful, 
tbouefa  many  Roman  antiqaitiea  have  been  discovered  here. 
The  Ot.  eomidered  it  to  have  been  the  Sidnaetster  of  the 
Saxoni,  whieh  otbm  place  elaewbrn.  The  fint  undoubted 
mention  of  it  is  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confetaor,  when 
it  had  already  acquired  the  name  New-erk.  or  Now  Woi^ 
in  oontradittinotion  to  Mne  town  or  building;  of  older  date 
in  the  ne^hbourhood.  The  manor  at  an  early  period 
belonged  to  the  aee  of  Lincoln,  and  Alexander,  biihop  of 
Uiat  see,  built  or  perh^  enlarged  and  itrengthened  the 
castle  of  Newark  in  the  early  part  of  the  twelfth  century. 
The  castle  came,  a  short  time  afler,  into  the  possession  of 
the  crown,  and  in  the  time  of  king  John  was  besieged  by  the 
barons  in  the  interest  of  Louts  the  Dauphin.  Johu,  coming 
to  its  relief,  died  at  Newark,  a-d.  1216.  On  the  conclusion 
of  the  treaQr  between  Henry  IIL  (son  and  successor  of  John) 
and  the  Ehiuphin,  some  of  the  English  adherents  of  the 
latter,  fearing  punishment,  seized  the  castle  of  Newark, 
where  they  were  besieged  by  the  king's  guardian,  the  earl 
of  Pembroke,  and  obuged  to  surrender.  The  castle  was 
anbsequently  restored  to  die  see  of  Lincoln,  and,  with  the 
•xception  of  a  short  interval  in  the  niga  of  Edward  III., 
appears  to  have  continued  its  possession  until  the  reign 
of  Edward  VI..  by  whom  the  town  was  incorporated.  It 
■was  at  Stoke,  near  Newark,  that  Henry  VII.  defeated  Lam- 
bert Simnel  and  his  supporters,  a-d.  14B7.  In  the  civil  war 
of  Charles  I.  the  townsmen  zwdously  supported  the  king, 
and  received  a  garrison  from  the  forces  of  the  marquis  of 
Newcastle,  of  fh>m  4000  to  ftOOO  foot  and  above  500  norse : 
there  were  plentj  of  cannon  on  the  walls.  The  incidents  of 
that  vrar  are  noticed  elsewhere.  [Nottinghamshire.] 

The  town  is  seated  on  the  right  bank  of  a  stream,  which 
is  usually  r^arded  as  an  arm  of  the  Trent,  but  ought  rather 
to  be  eonsidenred  as  belonging  to  its  tributary  the  Devon. 
Two  small  islands,  with  water-mills  on  them,  opposite  Ui« 
town,  are  in  the  boni^h  limits. 

The  borough  comprehended,  in  1831,  the  parish  of 
Newark  and  a  very  small  portion  of  the  a^jaoent  parish  of 
Bast  Stoke,  vis.  the  site  w  tiie  eaatio,  and  Uie  islands  with 
tilio  mills.  It  bad  an  area  of  2080  torn,  with  2083  bouses, 
inhabited  by  2087  ftmiUes ;  tbepopnlation  was  9557,  a  very 
small  portion  agricnltural.  The  commissioners  for  r^ulat- 
ing  the  boundaries  of  municipal  corporations  have  recom- 
mended a  new  boundary-line,  excluding  a  rural  district 
comprehended  within  the  former  limits,  but  for  parliamen- 
tarv  purposes  the  fbrmer  boundary  remains  unaltered. 

Newark  is  irr^larly  laid  ou^  and  consists  of  several 
streets,  with  a  market-place  nsar  the  centre  of  the  town. 
It  extends  in  length  about  a  mile  along  the  bank  of  the 
river,  and  in  some  parts  about  half  a  mile  in  breadth  from 
the  bank  inland.  It  is  well  paved,  and  lighted  with  gas, 
under  the  proviiioDs  of  looal  act^  and  is  well  supplied  with 
water.  The  hooses  built  of  late  years  have  been  mostly  of 
an  inlteiorelan. 

The  chnreh  is  one  of  (he  largest  and  most  elegant  in  the 
Kingdom ;  it  was  in  great  part  rebuilt  in  the  time  of  Henry 
VL  and  Henry  Vn. ;  but  there  are  in  it  some  remains  of  a 
previous  edifice  of  Norman  eharaoter.  It  is  a  cross  church, 
and  consists  of  nave  and  chanoel,  with  luge  aisles,  transepts, 
and  some  chapels,  with  a  tower  at  the  west  end,  surmounted 
with  a  lofty  and  elegant  spire.  The  general  appearance  of 
the  exterior  is  of  perpendicular  cfaanicter;  some  portions 
however  rather  partake  of  the  decorated  character.  The 
length  of  the  church  is  318  feet,  the  breadth  of  the  nave 
and  of  the  chancel,  with  their  respective  aisles,  77  feet,  and 
the  breadth  between  the  extremities  of  the  transepts  117 
Ibet  The  height  to  the  summit  of  the  steeple  is  240  feet. 
Tbe  interior  has  some  good  wood  sereen*worl^  some  antient 
stained  ^ass,  and  some  brasses  and  other  antient  mcmu- 
ments. 

The  antient  castte  stood  near  the  bank  of  the  river:  the 
south-western  angle,  the  western  wall  washed  by  the  river, 
a  considerable  part  of  a  tower  at  the  north-western  aiu^ 
and  parts  of  the  north  side  of  the  building,  remain.  The 
weatem  wall  exhibits  three  distinct  stories  or  tiers  of  apart- 
ments. The  architecture  varies  with  the  period  of  erection  of 
the  various  parts :  some  of  it  is  Norman,  but  other  portions 
were  probably  erected  just  before  the  civU  wars  of  Charles  I. 
Part  of  the  inner  area  of  the  oaatle  is  used  as  a  bowling- 
green,  and  the  remaining  portion  has  been  zeeenuy 
P.  C  No.  1000. 


converted  into  a  la^  and  oommodioiis  cattle-market. 
Just  below  the  castle  is  a  neat  bridge  of  seven  semicircular 
arches  oyer  the  river,  built  of  brick  and  faced  with  stone. 
The  approach  to  Newark  from  the  north  is  by  a  causeway  a 
mile  and  a  half  long,  carried  ov«  the  flat  island  formed  by 
the  main  channel  m  the  Trent  and  the  Newark  brancl^  and 
leading  to  the  bridge :  in  this  causeway  are  several  bridges 
and  axehes.  to  give  free  [nssage  to  the  waters  when  we 
floods  are  out 

There  are  a  court  house,  where  the  ouarier-sessious  for 
the  division  are  held ;  a  handsome  town-aall,  for  the  corpo- 
ration business,  the  borough  sessions,  and  assemblies ;  seve- 
ral dissenting  meeting-houses  and  schools,  &c,  and  St. 
Leonard's  hospital  or  almshouses,  built  about  the  time  of 
Charles  I.  There  are  some  walls  of  an  antient  Augustine 
friary,  now  converted  into  a  dwelling-house.  Tite  dkapel 
of  the  antient  hospital  of  the  Knights  Templars,  converted 
into  a  dwelling-house,  is  yet  standing. 

The  principal  trade  of  Newark  is  in  com,  malt,  flour, 
coal,  cattle,  and  wool.  The  market,  which  is  on  Wednesday, 
is  well  supplied  with  butcher's  meat,  fish,  and  poultry,  and 
is  one  of  the  principal  corn-markets  in  that  part  of  the 
kingdom.  There  are  six  considerable  yearly  eattle-fkirs. 
Large  quvitities  of  gvpsum  and  lime-stone  are  obtained  in 
the  neighbo)irhood;  tiie  gypsum  is  burnt  and  pulverised  Ibr 
the  use  of  plasterers  and  sculptors,  and  sent  by  water-car- 
riage to  London.  Seventy  men  and  boys  are  employed  in 
plaster-pits  and  stone-quarries.  Bricks  and  tiles  are  also 
made,  and  there  are  two  large  iron  and  brass  foundries 
in  the  town.  The  arm  of  the  Trent  which  passes  by  Newark 
is  navigable :  there  is  a  lock  in  it  close  to  the  town. 

The  corporation,  under  the  Municipal  Reform  Act,  con- 
sists of  6  aldermen  and  1 8  counsellors ;  the  borough,  by  the 
same  act,  was  divided  into  three  wards,  the  previous 
bouudsries  of  the  borough  being  retained ;  but  the  muni- 
cipal boundary  commissioners  recommend  narrower  limits, 
and  have  proposed  a^new  division  into  two  wards.  The 
wporation  have  no  proper^  of  their  own.  There  are 
yaloable  ebari^  estates,  from  which  the  ohureh  is  kept 
in  repair,  and  toe  salaries  of  the  church  ofBcera,  including 
the  organist  and  singing-boys,  ore  paid.  Out  of  these  funds 
also  the  town  is  Iwhted  and  paved,  a  dispensary  is  partly 
maintained,  and  the  ^mmar-school,  including  two  exhi- 
bitions to  one  of  the  universities,  besides  the  national  schools 
for  boys  and  giris,  and  an  almsbouse.  containing  12  men 
and  12  women,  are  snpported.  The  town  returns  two  mem- 
bers to  parliament.  Toe  right  of  voting,  before  the  Reform 
Act,  was  in  the  inhabitants  paying  scot  and  lot :  1 362  voters 
polled  in  1830.  The  number  of  1 0/.  houses  is  above  500, 
and  the  number  of  registered  electors  in  the  year  1835-6, 
including  10/.  householders  and  the  remaining  scot  and 
lot  voters,  was  1293. 

Borough  sessions  are  held  every  quarter,  and  petty  ses- 
sions twice  even  week ;  there  is  a  court  of  record  for  civil 
suits  under  300/^  and  a  court  of  Tequest^  obtained  in  the 
last  session  of  parliament,  fx  the  recovery  of  debts  under  61. 
The  boroi^b  gaol  is  small  and  very  defective,  in  its  arrange' 
ment  Its  abolition  luts  been  recommended  by  the  inspee- 
ttm  of  prisons. 

The  court  of  election  for  the  southern  division  of  the 
county  is  held  at  Newark,  which  is  also  a  polling-station. 

The  living  of  Newark  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry 
of  Nottingham,  formerly  in  the  diocese  of  York,  but  now 
in  that  of  Lincoln,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  325/., 
with  a  glebe-house.   It  is  in  the  gift  of  the  crown. 

There  were  in  1833  one  dame-school  with  13  children; 
the  endowed  grammar-school  with  37  boys ;  two  national 
schools,  one  each  for  boys  and  girls,  with  246  scholars ;  and 
nineteen  other  day  or  boarding  and  day  schools  with  760 
to  780  children ;  one  day  and  Sunday  school  held  at  the 
workhouse,  vrith  about  12  to  1 5  children  in  the  week  and  25 
on  Sundays;  and  Ave  Sunday-sohools,  with  1157  children. 

(IXeUBKxCi  Newark  ;  fto'littountary  Papert ;  Commu- 
meation/Tom  Neuark.) 

NEWBURG.  [NkwYom.] 

NEWBURY,  &  corporate  town  and  parish  in  the  hun- 
dred of  Foircrossand  county  of  Berks,  is  seated  on  the  ri^t 
bank  of  the  river  Kennet,  16  miles  west  by  south  from 
Reading,  and  50  west  b;^  south  from  London,  direct  dis- 
tances. The  town  is  antient,  being  supposed  to  have  ori- 
ginated from  the  Roman  station  Spinn,  which  nxtne  is  still 
preserved  in  that  of  Speenbamluid,  a  hamlet  in  the  parub 
of  Sponi.  and  oontiguous  to  the  town  of  Newbury.  As  eaftir 
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J  tlie  time  of  William  the  Conqaeror  it  was  cnHed  NeWbir 
or  Newbyrig,  and  under  that  name  was  granted  by  the 
Conqueror  to  Emulph  de  Hesdin.  The  principal  streeta  are 
broad  and  well  paved,  and  the  town  u  lighted  with  gu. 
the  church  is  a  plain  atone  building,  erected  in  the  ftign  of 
Heniy  VH.  There  are  several  large  malthonsea  and  com- 
mills,  and  there  were  formerly  some  woollen  manofiuBtorles 
of  importance ;  but  they  have  long  since  diiappeared. 

In  the  great  council  convened  at  Westminster  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.,  concerning  trade  and  manufeetures, 
Newbury  had  three  representatives. 

The  average  annual  export  of  flour,  malt,  and  unmanu- 
factured grain  is  estimated  at  7000  tons.  The  com-rparket 
is  held  on  Thursday.  The  f^irs  arc  held  ftve  times  in  the 
year.  That  in  October  is  a  statute  fair  for  hiring  servants. 
(Lysons.)  The  Keunet  and  Avon  Canal  passes  through  the 
town. 

The  police  of  the  town  was  described  in  1  dSi  as  insuf- 
ficient, and  considerable  inconvenience  was  said  to  arise 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  hamlet  of  Speenhamland 
fbrming  part  of  the  town  without  being  subject  to  the  juris- 
diction  of  th«  corporate  ma^rates.  The  earliest  charter 
of  incorporation  extant  is  that  of  28  Ctitabeth ;  the  charter 
under  which  the  corporation  acted  previously  to  the  Muni- 
cijsil  Reform  A'ft  is  dated  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of 
James  11.  The  revenue  of  the  corporation,  derived  chiefly 
from  the  manor  of  Nerfbury,  is  only  120^.  Prior  to  1818 
the  corporation  derived  a  considerable  income  from  a  toll 
'  upon  all  grain  which  passed  through  the  town ;  but  this  wu 
contested  in  the  above  year,  and  has  not  since  been  paid. 

The  population  of  the  parish  in  1831  was  9959.  The 
parish  is  in  the  diocese  of  Salisbury.  Tbe  living  is  a  rectory, 
m  the  gift  of  the  crown,  and  valued  at  iiil.  per  annum. 

The  '  corporation  school,'  as  it  is  esUed,  originated  from  a 
bequest  of  Mr.  John  Kindrick,  in  1624,  of  the  sum  of  4000/.. 
to  be  applied  by  the  coirpomtion  in  fVmrishing  employment 
to  the  poor  of  Newbury.  Part  of  the  revenue  thence  arising 
was  flnt  appropriated  to  the  education  and  clothing  of  SO 
boys  in  17D6.  The  funds  of  this  efaaritv  were  augmented  in 
1713  by  certain  landed  property  namea  in  the  will  of  Mr, 
Richard  Cowslade,  the  rental  of  which  in  1619  amounted 
to  97/.,  and  the  number  of  hoys  clothed  and  educated  was 
in  consequence  increased  to  28.  In  1790  there  was  a 
fbrther  bequest,  by  James  Kimber,  of  fhnded  property, 
yielding  an  annual  dividend  of  531/.,  which  he  directed 
should  be  employed  in  the  education',  clothing,  and  appren- 
ticing  of  ten  boys.  The  boys  on  Uieae  thre6  foundations 
fbrm  what  is  called  the  Newbury  Blue-eo&t  School  They 
meet  in  a  room  adjoining  the  church,  and  are  taught  by  the 
same  master  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  It  is  to  be 
r^retted  that  so  lituegDod  snould  have  been  effeoted  with 
such  ample  means.  In  18i9  none  of  the  boys  had  been 
i^pprendced ;  the  master,  who  had  held  his  situation  for 
many  years,  was  complained  of  as  being  tieglectful  of 
his  duties.  The  annual  ex^nditure  on  account  of  the 
charity  had  not  exceeded  ISO/,,  and  the  appropriation  of  the 
residue  could  not  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for  in  eonse- 
uence  of  the  funds  of  the  charity  not  having  been  kept 
istinct  from  those  of  the  corporation.  For  the  other  cha- 
rities of  Newbury,  which  include  several  almshouses,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the '  First  Report  of  the  Commlssionen 
jn  Charities,*  page  41. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  Newbury  i^tumed  two  mem- 
bers to  parliament  (Lysons*  Ma^a  Brit.,  \.,  p.  31 9,  given 
by  him  on  the  authority  of  Willis*s  Notitia  Parnammtatia.) 
At  what  period  it  was  disenfranchised  does  not  appear.  It  is 
here  that  the  Easter  ouarter-session  for  the  oounty  is  held. 
The  vidnlt^  of  Newbury  is  remarkable  for  the  battlea 
fought  there  in  1643  and  1644,  betweeti  Charles  and  the  par- 
liamentaiy  forces.  {BsauHei  tff  Engiand;  ParliamerOarff 
Rtpert,  &c.) 
NEWBURY.  PORT.  [MAssAcmrasTTS.] 
NEWCASTLE,  distinguished  from  other  places  of  the 
same  name  as  Netaxutle-upon-Tyne,  is  locally  in  Castle 
'Ward,  in  the  county  of  Nortnumberlaiid,  of  which  counw  it 
is  the  Bssize-toftn.  It  is  274  miles  from'London.  by  Hat- 
field, Baldock,  Stamford,  Newait.  Doncaster,  Borough- 
bridge,' Darlington,  and  Durham. 

Newcastle  appears  to  have  derived  its  origin  from  Pons 
Alii,  the  second  station  from  the  eastern  extremity  of  the ' 
Roman  wall.  Several  Roman  remains  ftirnish  decisive 
proofli  that  it  oeci^ies  the  site  of  a  statiotu  Many  ooins 
««n  finnd  in  the  piers  of  the  old  bridge  tkrovn  down  by  ft 


flood  in  1771,  and  the  remains  ofa  Roman  well,  two  alius, 
flragments  of  walls,  and  large  quantities  of  pottery,  in  dig- 
ging the  foandations  of  tbA  new  eounty  court-houa«b  ad. 
1810.  Previons  Cs  the  CmwiieaC  the  place  wmt  hf  the 
name  of  Monkehester,  from  toe  nomber  ot  aonaatio  insii- 
tutiont.  The  town  was  also  tbe  na<»t  of  numeroiu  pilgrims 
'  who  came  to  visit  the  holy  well  of  Jesus*  Mount*  now  Jes* 
mond,  a  mile  north-east  of  the  town.  One  of  the  principal 
BtreeU  in  Newoaatle  is  still  celled  Pilgrim  Street.  There 
are  considerable  remains  of  the  Black  or  Domioiean  Friaiy 
near  Low  Friar  Lane.  Another  antieot  town,  c^led  Pam- 
pedon,  appears  to  have  been  induded  in  tbe  limits  of  the 
modem  Kewcastle :  this  plaoe  was  in  the  manor  of  Byker ; 
its  name  is  retained,  though  in  a  somewhat  altered  form, 
ill  the  modem  Puidon  Hall,  Pandon  Bank,  Pmndon 
Dean,  8co.  It  was  from  a  fortress  built  by  Robert,  eldest 
son  of  William  the  Conqueror  (ajx  1079  to  1062),  on 
his  return  Arom  an  expedition  into  Scotlead,  to  which, 
in  contrast  to  some  more  antient  tfeetioD,  the  name  of 
the  Nm  Catti$  waa  given,  tbet  tbe  town  darircd  ita  Re- 
sent name.  In  the  nhaUion  of  Hg<i^bny,  eeil  of  Ntvth- 
umherland.  against  William  Rofut,  this  fortreae  vu  taken 
by  the  king  (aj>.  1095).  In  the  reign  of  Stephen  it  oame 
into  die  handa  of  the  Scots,  but  in  the  reign  of  Hoiiy  IL 
(A.D.  1174),  and  John  (A.a  121S),'  it  was  repaired  and 
strengthened.  In  the  reign  of  ^dward  I.,  John  Baliol  did 
homage  at  Newcastle  for  tos  crown  ot  Scotland.  The  town 
had  been  early  inaorporatSed,  probably  by  William  Rufus, 
but  the  first  mayor  was  appointed  in  the  reign  of  Huuy  IIL 
(A.D.  12St).  'Edward  I.  ^ve  the  lands  and  tenements  of 
Pampeden  to  the  heiresses  (A-d,  1299).  The  walls  of  the 
town,  which  had  been  erected  perhaps  in  Ruftu'a  time^were 
rebuilt  on  the  eastern  side,  and  it  is  likely  that  a  portion  of 
the  old  Roman  wall  of  the  station  Pons  Alii  waa  incorpo- 
rated with  them.  Several  of  Oie  early  Angh^Nwoian  kings 
coined  money  at  NewessUe. 

In  the  raign  of  Bdwerd  IIL  the  town  waa  etlMked,  but 
without  sneeesfl.  by  David  Bniea  (aa  134S)»  in  his  ioiwioa 
of  England.  At  t'he  siege  of  Oaiais  (aa  1346)  Newowtle 
furnished  17  ihips  and  314  mariners,  a  greater  force  than 
any  other  northern  port  exoept  Yarmouth.  In  the  wan 
with  Scotland.  Newcastle  was  a  frequent  place  of  rendec- 
vons  to  th6  English  foroest  and  it  was  the  scene  of  several 
diplomatic  meetings.  In  1636  above  60O0  persona  died  of 
the  plague  at  NewcaatLe,  an  Lndioatien  of  the  extent  and 
population  of  the  town.  In  1640  it  waa  deserted  byfhe 
king's  forces  and  oooupied  by  th«  Sootst  who  had  invadad 
England,  In  1641  the  Scots  quitted  the  towaf-whieh  in 
the  ensuing  eivil  war  surnxxted  the  king  with  eicat  leaL 
In  1644  it  waa.  besieged  by  the  Soots,  who  had  oome  to 
the  support  of  the  PuliamaatariaBa,  and  taken  bj  stomi. 
In  1646  King  Ghariea  wai  brought  hitlw  from  Newark  by 
the  Scots,  to  whom  ho  had  snTtondared  hinself.  In  tlw 
Rebellion  of  171 S  the  townsmen  aimed  for  tbe  auppgrt  of 
the  govemmeDt^  and  the  plaee  was  ocoupied  by  a  body  ^ 
troops  under  Geoenl  Carpenter.  In  1740  a  aerious  riot 
took  place  on  account  of  tbe  dearneas  of  provisuna.  In  tbe 
Rebollion  of  1746-6  the  town  Wbs  ocoupied  by  the  militia  of 
the  oounty,  and  by  a  n^olar  military  foiee  under  Marahal 
Wade. 

The  town  has  been  more  than  doubled  in  use^  and  noarfy 
so  in  population,  during  the  prveent  century.  It  is  ntoated 
on  the  summit  and  decUvities  of  three  lofty  eminences, 
rising  frma  the  north  buk  of  the  Tyae,and  ten  milea  from 
ita  month.  It  extends  about  two  miles  aloi^  the  bank. 
The  town  of  GateAeed,  in  tbe  oounty  of  Durham, 
occupies  the  opposite  bank,  and  may  be  ragazded  aa  ft  aiwt 
of  subuib  of  Newcastle.  [G-AnksnaaD.}  The'  limits  ot 
the  municipal  borough  formerly  incladed  the  town  and 
oonn^  of  the  town  of  Neweastle^  havii^  aa  area  Of  2000 
aeree.  The  Boundanr  Aet  added  to  thta.  foe  parltaoMntary 
purposes,  the  town^ipa  of  Bbwioki  WeatgatOk  Jestnond, 
Ueaton,  and  Byker;  and  these  townships  have  been.aiiice 
added  to  the  municipal  borough,  makulg  the  total  area 
4936  acres.  The  population,  in  1831,  Waa  aa  foUowa: — 
Oounty  of  tbe  town  of  Newcastle,  43,760 ;  townahipe  of 
Blsvick,  787 ;  WsstRato.  2996 ;  Byker.  5176 ;  Heaton«  501 : 
Jesmond.  1393:  total,  63,618.  Tbe  population  of  Gatosfaead 
at  the  same  time  was  15,ir7i  making  a  total  of  68,790.  At 
preaetitk  taking  into  aoconnt  the  rapid  tooreaae  of  biuldinga 
the  population  of  Newcastle  and  Qalashaad,  with  the  adja 
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•  iDtba  cfutnl  put  of  tha  tovn.  vhish  u  tfas  oMoe^tbe 
stMBla  an  ineoQwuiently  narrow,  and  lined  vith  old 
houses.  Considerable  improvemenfai  have  boirsTW  been 
tORde*  and  new  atreete  have  been  opened  in  thU  part.  In 
Uie  upper  and  more  modem  part*  oi  the  town  are  apaeioua 
atreeti  and  mhww,  vith  npiUr  ranges  or  eU^ant  build- 
ings. Tha  neat  aplaodid  of  thaw  atreet*.  superior  indeed 
to  moat  itraeta  in  other  pnmnoial  towns,  is  Grrey  Street,  so 
naioed  in  boiuur  of  Karl  Orey,  The  whole  is  well  paved, 
and  r«bted  with  ff* ;  the  paving  and  lighting,  whioh  are 
described  in  the  Ifunioipal  Commuqionera  Reports  as  indif- 
ferent, in  manf  parts  have  been  ntuoh  iniproved  since  their 
visit  {Mvf^eifm  CommtMimeri  Seporta.)  The  principal 
improvementa  have  been  on  the  northern  vide  of  the  town, 
where  the  eorporation  have  erected  a  new  market-home,  and 
entire  streets  have  been  built  of  shape  and  house«  of  a 
luperior  daacription.  A  group  of  entirely  new  and  uniform 
budding^  called.  Brandling  Plaoe  or  Village,  has  been 
erected  in  Jesm'ond  townuiip,  north  of  Newcastle;  and 
there  is  anothet  aaaemUage  of  new  and  respectable  tnuses 
on  Rye  Uilli  in  Westgate  and  Elamok  townships,  west  of 
the  town.  Tb»  ^itiona  to  the  town  eastward,  along  the 
bank  of  the  river,  are  chiefly  for  commercial  or  manumctur- 
ing  purposes  The  improvementa  efMted  within  the  last 
flva  years  hava  been  very  great,  and  many  of  them,  as  well 
as  of  preoeding  improvemonto,  owe  their  origin  to  the  skill 
and  enterprise  of  a  single  individual,  Mr.  Graingo-,  a 
builder  of  Newcastle.  The  tovA  i*  connected  with  Gates- 
head by  an  elegant  atone  bridge  of  nine  elliptic  arches, 
erected  U41,  )776-17ai)  in  place  of  a  former  bridge 
destroyed  (aj>-  1771)  by  a  great  land-flood.  I(  was 
widened  in  JiJX  1801.  There  are  two  streams  running 
into  the  True,  one  of  Tfbioh,  the  Faqdon  Burq,  flow« 
on  the  north  side  of  the  tovn,  and  is  oi-oBsed  by  the  high 
north  load  at  Barraa  Bridge,  and  then,  turning  south,  runs 
through  ot  rather  under  one  part  pf  the  town  (for  it  ia 
arehea  over)  into  the  Tyne^  about  a  quarteji  of  a  qiile  below 
th«  Tyw  bridge;  the  othei,  the  Ouse  Bum,  runa  on  the 
east  shIb  of  the  town,  dividing  the  tawnahip  of  Jesmond 
from  those  of  Heaton  and  Byker.  and  is  crossed  in  several 
placea  by  bridgeH  aver  which  roads  lead  from  Newcastle 
to  the  places  adjacent.  It  joins  the  Tyne  half  a  mile  below 
the  Fandon  Bum.  A  handsome  bridge  of  three  arches,  built 
AJX 1 8 1 8,  apana  the  deen  and  narrow  valley  of  Pandon  Dean. 

Newcastle  is  adorned  by  a  vfiriety  of  public  buildings. 
The  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  u  ^ 
laigt  and  handsome  woss-ohurch,  i^t  feet  in  length:  it  is 
chietiy  of  decorated  Siiglish  character.  The  steeple,  which 
ia  at  the  west  end,  201  feet  high,  is  the  most  beautiful  feature 
in  the  building,  and  ia  of  late  perpendicular.  At  the  corners 
of  the  tower  are.bold  buttresses,  frowned  by  octagonal  tur- 
rets with  crooketted  pinnaclea :  from  the  base  of  theae  ti^rreta 
apring  lour  flying  buttreases,  orocketled  and  p«cuii4cly 
graeefttl  in  their  forpu  j  and  on  the  interseetion  of  these  ii 
placed  a  lantern  crowned  vith  a  crocketted  spire,  and  four 
oroeketted  pinDBclea  at  the  comers.  This  steeple  has  been 
imitated  in  those  of  St.  Giles  at  Edinburgh,  and  8t.  Dun- 
atan's  in  the  East  in  London,  and  in  other  places ;  but  the 
imitations  tkU  far  short  of  the  original.  The  oboir  of  the 
church,  110  ffliet  long  and  64  feet  wiae,  is  enclosed  for  service ; 
the  nave,  110  feet  Tone  and  74  feet  wide,  is  without  seats; 
the  interior  is  adorned  by  a  painted  east  window  repre- 
senting Christ  bearing  the  cross,  an  altar-piece  of  the  Last 
Supper,  and  several  monuments.  St.  Andrew's  church, 
on  tlui  Aorth-west  side  of  the  town,  is  a  very  antient  struc- 
ture, part  of  it  being  ofNormanarchitectiure,  but  it  has  un- 
dergone repeated  alterations  and  repairk  St.  John's,  near 
the  west  gate,  is  a  croaa-chuRn,  ehieflj  of  early  Eng- 
lish ohwaater,  vith  a  square  embattled  tower.  It  contains 
ao  antient  utd  aeveral  antient  monamenta.  All  Saipts 
eharoh*  n#nr  the  oentre  of  the  town,  ia  a  nodorn  edifice  of 
Grecian  arohitecture,  with  a  steeple  202  feet  high.  Jh& 
interior  is  an  ellipse  80  feet  by  GO.  St.  Ann's  chapel  is  a 
plain  building,  with  a  light  steeple,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
town,  near  the  Ouse  Burn.  St.  Thomas's  rhapel,  lately 
erected  in  the  Magdalene  Meadows,  near  Barraq  Bridge,  on 
the  north  road,  in  place  of  a  chapel  near  the  Tyne  Bridge, 
now  pidled  down,  is  abeautiful  buuding  in  the  early  English 
style,  with  a  lofty  tower.  There  are  a  number  of  aissenting 
places  of  worship,  but  none  of  them  have  any  architectural 
claims  to  notice.  The  Guildhall,  Exchange,  and  Merchants' 
Court,  or  hall  of  the  incmiwrated  company  of  hoostmeu, 
form  an  extenuve  ruge  of  buildings,  erected,  altered^  and 


enlarged  at  various  periods :  they  contain  aeveral  portraiti 
of  historical  Interest.  The  Mansion-house,  a  eommodious 
brick  building,  near  the  river  IVne,  is  now  disused  as  the 
residence  of  the  mayor,  and  let  ror  a  warehouse.  The  towa 
and  county  gaol  is  a  massive  stone  buQdin|r  of  modem  emo- 
tion, large  and  eommodbius,  and  admitting  the  requiaite 
clesatfleation.  The  moo^hall,  or  County  Court-house,  erected 
in  part  of  the  precincts  of  the  antient  castle,  is  a  building  of 
elegant  proportions,  adorned  with  a  fine  pwtico  of  six  Doric 
oolumns  on  the  sonth  firont,  and  a  aimilar  portico  'of  &ur 
columns  on  the  north  front.  The  architectural  details  ere 
from  the  temple  of  lluaeus  at  Athena-  Much  of  the  old 
castle,  which  was  formerly  usefl  as  a  counQr  prison  and  fiir 
holding  the  assizes,  is  yet  standing ;  many  alterations  have 
bean  made  in  it  within  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years,  but 
by  no  means  ia  hatmooy  with  the  original  architecture  of 
the  bnilding,  whioh  is  Norman.  The  walls  have  a  thickness 
varying  from  U^to  17  feet. 

The  Inflrpiary  is  a  commodious  and  handsonie  building 
in  the  Wes^te  township ;.  the  insUtutim  ii  well  managed, 
aod  all  leqmute  woomniodatiDni  for  the  patimta  an  pro* 
Tided.  The  iu-docv  Mtienta  avHage  idwut  800 ;  the  ont? 

Cianla  about  700.  There  are  a  dispensary,  a  smidl  lying-in 
^tal,  s  lunatic  asylum  under  good  DBanagement  and  well 
provided  with  accommodations,  several  rangw  of  almai 
bouses,  and  other  charitable  institutions :  the  keelmen's  hos- 
pital, for  poor  keelmen ;  Jesu^'  hospital,  for  decayed  freemen, 
then'  widows  and  children ;  the  Trinity  almshouses ;  and  the 
Wes^te  hospital  (the  last  founded  in  commemoration  oi 
the  peace  of  18)  4),  are  the  principal  of  these,  The  Literary 
and  Philosophical  Society,  instituted  a-d.  1793,  occupies  a 
handsome  building  of  Doric  architecture,  comprehendii^  a 
museum,  a  library,  and  other  ajiartments.  Ttiis  societv 
owes  its  origin  chiefly  to  the  Rev.  Wm.  Turner,  a  disaentmg 
minister  in  the  town.  It  was  established  in  1793;  and  the 
present  buildingvea  erected  18S2-26.  Adioiuing  ttie  library 
fff  the  Litenuy  and  Philosojdiioal  Sooietyue  the  rooms  and 
museuma  of  the  Natural  Hiatwy  Soeieiy  of  Nortbiunbor- 
land,  Dnriiam,  and  Nevcealla,  and  of  the  Antignarian 
Society  of  Newcastle.  There  are  a  handsome  theatre,  assem- 
bly-room*, and  a  riding-Bchoal,  formerly  a  circus;  publii- 
bathe  near  the  head  of  Northumberland  l^traet,  and  a  stand 
upon  the  race-course  north' of  the  town.  There  are  extensive 
barracks,  enclosed  within  a  atone  mil,  north-west  of  the 
town.  The  royal  arcade,  an  extensive  pile  of  building,  lately 
erected,  is  occupied  by  shops  and  offioes.  Two  public  ceme- 
teries ^ve  be^n  formed  or  late  years  near  the  auburbi  o. 
the  town. 

The  commercial  importanee  of  Newcastle  arises  firom 
its  situation  on  a  river  navigable  thus  for  by  sea-borne 
vessels  of  400  tons.  The  Tyne  forms  the  haven,  and 
is  under  the  care  of  the  corporation.  The  river  side  is  lined 
with  warehouaea  and  exteoaive  qnaya.  The  chief  business  is 
in  the  shipment  of  coals,  the  produce  of  the  aunoundins 
Qoal-pits.  The  coals  are  brought  down  the  river  in  broad 
vessels  called  keels.  The  boatmen  are  called  keehnen. 
The  yearly  export  of  coal  in  the  ten  years  ending  with  1831 
averaged  above  700,000  chaldrons  sent  coastwise,  about  lud. 
to  laindon ;  the  export  over  sea  to  the  difierent  conntriee  04 
the  Continent  rose  from  about  45,000  to  above  70,000  chal- 
drons in  the  same  period.  In  1833  the  quantity  sent  coast- 
wise was  1,921,848  tons;  in  1634,  2,017,463  tons;  in  1835. 
2,261,401  tons;  in  1836  2,280,713  tons;  in  1837,  2,392,494 
tons;  arrd  In  1838,  2,450,776  tons;  the  exporta  to  foreign 
parts  in  the  same  years  were  230,434,  227.444.  309,536, 
415,849,  476,157,  and  554,175  tons  respeotively.  The 
other  chief  articles  of  export  are  lead,  the  trade  in  which 
baa  muoli  increased ;  oast  and  wrought  iron ;  glass  and 
pottery  i  copperas  and  other  dumiow  {ffioduotions;  soap, 
colours,  grindstones,  salt,  and  piokled  salmon.  The  im- 
ports are-wine,  spirituous  liquor^  and  firuit  from  the  south 
of  Europe;  corn,  timber,  tlax,  tallow,  and  hides  fhtm  the 
Baltic;  and  tobacco  and  various  ether  articles  firom  North 
America.  The  gross  receipts  at  the  custom-house  for  the 
7fUa  ending  5tb  January,  1836  to  1838,  were  307,274/ 
129.  3d;  413.796/.  17S.  6(/..  and  379,360i.  ig«.  StL  re- 
spectively ;  the  net  receipts  of  the  same  years  were 
293,087/:  7t.  7d..  396,533^  2t.  6d.,  and  361,311/.  8«.  M. 
These  receipts  were  not  exceeded  by  those  of  any  other 
ports  in  Great  Britain,  except  London,  Liverpool,  Bristol, 
and  Hnll,  in  England-;  and  by  Greenock,  Leitb,  and  Glas- 
gow, in  Scotland.  The  numtwr  of  shim  which  |«6Lred.the 
port  in  the  yean  1832-8  wm  £mm^^^-^^-W^ 
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BiitUi. 

Fonicu. 
VmmU.  ToDiutfa. 

Total. 
VmhU.  TooDife. 

1832 

432 

68,975 

323 

33,402 

755 

102,377 

506 

80>285 

261 

31.804 

767 

112.089 

1834 

425 

69,393 

445 

45,458 

870 

114,751 

1835 

466 

75,352 

348 

37,159 

814 

112,511 

1836 

702 

113.992 

5S5 

58,703  ■ 

1207 

172,695 

1837 

921 

140,704 

688 

76,404 

1609 

217,108 

1838 

944 

145,940 

891 

96,064 

1835 

242,004 

Three  or  fonr  vessels  are  seat  every  year  to  engage  in  the 
DKvis's  Straits  whale-fishery.  The  salmon-fish^  on  the 
river  has  much  declined.  A  number  of  steam-boats  ply 
oetween  Newcastle  and  Shidds. 

The  chief  manufactures  are  of  glass-botUes  and  plate  and 
irown  glass,  chietly  carried  on  in  the  township  of  Byker ;  this 
manufacture  employed,  in  1831, 350  men.  The  manufacture 
of  steam-engmes,  mill-work,  and  other  machinery  employed 
from  130  to  140  men  in  1831 ;  and  the  different  branches  of 
the  manubcture  of  leather,  about  200  men.  4-  number  of 
person*  were  engaged  in  shn  and  ho^  building,  block, 
mast,  and  sail  makiiig,  ilax-aresuQ{^  nme-making.  coach- 
building,  8co.  There  are  several  malt-twosea,  breweries, 
floui^iili,eoqM«ages,  printins-offiees,  and  iron  and  lead- 
wwka,  and  cb«nic»l  works.  The  lofty  chimneys  of  these 
last  rising  from  150  to  300  fbet,  form  a  striking  feature  of 
the  town,  and  flrom  the  flatness  of  the  surrounding  country 
are  seen  at  a  great  distance,  {Ibp.  Returns /or  1831.)  Fire- 
bricks, coat-tar,  and  brown  paper  are  made.  Thirty  years 
tgo,  the  bricklayers*  and  slaters'  labourers  were  oiiefly 
females. 

The  inland  trade  of  the  town  is  considerable :  there  are 
two  weekly  markets,  Tuesday  and  Saturday:  the  corn- 
market  is  a  very  important  one ;  the  market  for  wheat  and 
rye,  and  that  for  oats,  are  held  in  different  placet ;  there  is  a 
handsome  and  commodious  fidi-marfcet  tmder  the  mei^ 
chants  coort.  ud  large  and  oommodious  markets  for  bnt- 
eher'a  meat  and  vraotables  have  been  lately  erected.  There 
are  several  yearly  hirs  for  woollen  cloth,  hardwares,  leather, 
horses,  and  cattle.  There  are  rail-roads  from  Newcastle  to 
Carlisle,  to  North  Shields,  and  to  South  Shields  and  Sunder- 
land. Parliamentary  sanction  has  been  obtained  tos:  a  ratl- 
';pay  from  Newcastle  to  York.  A  Chamber  of  Commerce  has 
been  established  for  many  years. 

By  the  Municipal  Reform  Act,  the  borough  was  directed 
to  M  divided  into  seven  wards ;  the  ccwporation  to  consist  of 
fourteen  aldermen  and  forty-two  councillors ;  by  the  revising 
barr  sters,  agree^ly  to  the  permission  given  in  the  act,  the 
nua  oer  of  wards  was  fixed  at  eight,  but  the  alteration  wag 
not  approved  by  the  king  in  council.  The  revenue  of  the 
corporation  averages  from  30,000/.  to  35,000/.  per  annum : 
the  principal  sources  are  rents  (about  9000/.),  a  duQr  on  eoals 
and  other  goods  exported  (about  11,000/.  of  which  7000/.  is 
ooal  doty),  payments  for  liberty  to  depout  ballast  (8000/.), 
tolls  (neariy  2000/.),  &c  The  chief  expenditure  is  for  port 
and  harbour  chafes  (8000/.  to  9000/.),  repairing  and 
cleansing  the  streets  (4500/.  to  5000/.),  annuities  and 
interest  (about  8000/.),  and  charges  on  hospitals,  schools, 
clergy,  &o.  (about  2500/.),  the  mayor's  salary  and  expenses 
(above  3000/.),  other  salaries  (about  3SO0/.X  general  repairs 
and  improvements  (above  2500/.X  &e.  (Rep,  qfMtmcip, 
Commitnonera.) 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne  is  a  town  and  county ;  the  assizes 
and  the  Epiphany  quarter-sessions  for  the  county  of  North- 
umberland are  held  in  the  Moothall,  which  is  built  on  a 
piece  of  graood  in  the  jurisdiction  of  Northumberland, 
though  surrounded  by  the  buildings  of  Newcastle.  Assizes 
and  quarter-sessions  ht  tbe  borough  are  held  in  the  Ghiild- 
hall  at  the  usual  periods;  the  recorder  presides.  There  are 
a  migroT's  conrt  and  a  sherilTs  oourt,  which  have  junsdic> 
tion  ID  suits  of  unlimited  amount;  a  court  of  oonscimee  for 
small  dd>ts  under  40«. ;  and  a  court  of  conservancy  for  the 
river.  There  is  a  police  force  of  7  seijeants-at-maee  and  80 
constables,  and  a  night-watch. 

St.  Nicholas  is  the  mother-church  of  Newcastle:  the 
benefice  is  a  vicarage  (united  with  the  curacy  of  Gosf<aih) 
of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  753/.  with  a  glebe-house ;  and 
the  vicar  has  the  right  of  presentation  to  the  perpetual 
curacies  of  All  Saints  (clear  yearly  value  330/.),  St.  Andrew 
(227/.),  St.  Ann  (110/.),  St.  John,  and  St.  Jajnes  (244/.X 

Besides  the  Philosophical  Society  and  Antiquarian  Society, 
there  are  a  literary,  scientific,  and  mechanical  institution,  an 
institation  for  the  promotion  of  the  fine  arts,  a  Botanic  and 
Horticaltnral  Society,  a  Iav  Society,  a  Natural  History 


Society,  and  a  Philhsnuonic  and  Choral  Soeie^.  There  are 
several  libraries  connected  with  various  public  bodies,  beaid* 
subscription  news-rooms. 

The  total  number  of  the  day-sehools  nt  all  daaaes  (inetud* 
ing  boarding-schools)  in  the  town  and  county  of  the  town,  in 
1833,  was  nine^-aix;  of  Sunday-sehools  twenty-one ;  in  tbe 
added  townships  there  were  twenty-seven  day-schools  and 
nine  Sunday-schools:  making  a  total  one  hundrtid  and 
twenty-three  day-schools  and  thirty  Sunday-schools.  Tbe 
free  nammar-school  (in  which  the  late  lords  Eldon,  Stowell, 
and  Otdlingwood,  the  poet  Akenside,  and  other  eminent 
persons  received  Ihe  earlier  part  of  their  education)  wig 
founded  bvTbomas  Horsley,  who  was  mayor  of  Newcastle  ! 
in  1 525.  The  Jubilee  school  is  a  Lancasterian  school,  esti- 
blished  on  occasion  of  the  Jubilee,  a.d.  1809,  and  supported 
by  subscription,  with  a  handsome  school-house  and  a  good 
library :  tbe  clergy  Jubilee  school,  built  to  commemorate  the 
fiftieth  year  of  the  prelacy  of  Dr.  Shute  Ba^ngton,  bishop  of  I 
Durham,  is  a  national  suiool  supported  by  aa  endowment 
and  by  subscription.  There  are  several  endowed  aehoids 
and  schools  sumorted  by  subaeriptioii.  inoluding  throe  ia- 
font-sehoob.  Tiiere  ire  a  numher  vi  other  Denendeot 
societies. 

(BxBLiA't  Hittory  f^f  Nmoattle ;  Guide  to  Newcastle  and 
its  Bnviroru,  byT.  Sopwith,  1838 ;  Historic  ami  Deaerip' 
tive  View  qf  Ntirthumberland^  Newcastle,  1811 ;  Riekman^ 
Gothic  Ardiiteeture ;  Partianientimi  Papers.) 

NEWCASTLB-UNDER-LYME,*  a  borough,  market- 
toWn,  and  parish  of  Staffordshire,  in  the  hundred  of  Pire- 
hill,  150  mdes  fi-om  London  on  the  road  by  Daventry,  Co- 
ventry, and  Lichfield,  to  Liverpool. 

This  place  is  of  considerable  antiquity,  and  was  a  corpo- 
rate town  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  It  is  lefeired 
to  as  sui^  in  a  diarter  granted  in  that  reign  to  Preston  in 
Lancashire.  Tbe  earliest  extant  charter  to  Newcastle  is 
dated  19  Henry  III.,  1235.  At  a  later  period  the  same 
reign  a  castle  was  built  (w  probably  rebuilt)  here  by  Ed- 
mund eari  of  LuKaater,  llie  king's  seemd  son.  The  recocds 
of  tbe  bcnough  are  extant  from  1386. 

The  town  is  situated  about  two  miles  from  the  right  or 
west  bank  of  the  Trent,  not  for  from  the  source  tx  that 
river,  and  consists  of  several  streets  irregularly  laid  out,  but 
well  paved,  and  lighted  with  gas.  It  is  supplied  with  gooti 
water.  The  houses  are  mostly  old,  but  not  deficient  in 
neatness  or  uniformity.  High^treet  along  the  Liverpool 
r<»id  is  tolerably  spacious.  The  town  has  tWo  churches. 
One  was  rebuilt  early  in  the  last  eentnnr,  but  has  a  lofty 
square  tower  of  mucn  greater  antiquity,  built  of  red-sand- 
stone. The  other  church  was  built  a  few  years  since. 
There  is  a  CathoUc  chapel,  built  in  1 834.  whteh  is  a  Gothic 
building,  oonstructed  of  ornamental  brinks.;  and  there  are 
meeting-houses  for  Independents,  BaMists.  tTiiitarians,  and 
several  branches  of  tbe  Methodists.  There  are  a  guildhaU. 
having  a  cloek  with  an  illumimted  dial,  and  a  puUie  office 
for  the  mayor  and  magistrates.  Tliere  is  a  rai^  of  alms- 
houses for  twenty  alms-women,  founded  by  Christopher 
Monk,  duke  of  Albermarle^  son  of  the  famous  (leorg* 
Monk.  Ihere  are  no  vestiges  of  the  antient  castle  except 
only  a  pwtion  of  the  mound  on  which  it  vas'  built,  the 
rest  havmg  been  levelled  'nto  tbe  moat  for  purposes  ofeul- 
tivation. 

The  population  of  the  borough,  which  is  coextensive  with 
the  pui^  was,  in  1831,  8192;  at  present  it  is  probably 
about  10,000.  In  1831,  784  men  were  engaged  in  maou- 
foctures.  The  chief  raanuftcture  is  that  of  hats.  There  are 
three  silk-mills,  a  cotton  and  a  paper-mill,  the  latter  chiefly 
for  tbe  maoufoeture  of  a  tissue-paper  used  in  tbe  potteries 
for  printing  the  ware.  A  small  poHini  of  the  mfaabitants 
are  engaged  in  the  potteries.  Markets  are  held  «i  Monday 
ai^  Saturday  in  the  High-street  Besides  the  tve  annual 
foirs  there  are  now  five  additional  moveable  oattlewrkeU 
held  during  Uie  year.  The  town  was  formeriy  regarded 
as  the  o^al  of  the  pottery  district,  whieh  is  immediately 

*OU'TNaidf  Ptdntto  ui  uitlsnt  lbiMt.orwoodUiidB,Dil|iuarMp*nUBf 
ChMhlra  fttns  tbe  mt  of  BngUiMl  ealUd  lAmm,  prabablj'  tron  Iti  rtMidiax  am 
Um  inwi.  or  boidar.  It  Iiu  been  oaqjeetond,  with  mneh  pKbaUUtr.  that  • 
Dumber  of  pl«c«f  sltD^tdcn  or  n«ar  tiie  tnct  IbCBWiljr  oompM  by  (hcM 
line  vvodlmudi  have  deilYed  the  additloii  of  lym*  (whii^  i«  tbe  inoet  aioeu 
•nd  «ith«ntic  tank),  lyue,  or  line,  to  their  nMaea  Eram  sodi  phwIhUt. 

BeeUee  Neweutle-UDdar-Lj'me  *e  hftve  Aihlnn  ■  under  Lyme,  nov  wmIw 
Una,  Bunlam,  anttenUr  fiun-wkidec-ltme  (the  Sasoo  word  ngnifjiag  » 
bowar,  oattan>  oi  dwalUng  i  ^ordM.  tamttit ;  %vA  Umt,  ibe  woodlud  Uact). 
31  acMy-uniki-Lyna.  Whiinore-uidai-IiyM.  NwtM  la  Salop  (daaetibad  ta 
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adjaaent ;  but  this  M»neetuin  liu  been  gnduallj  diminiah- 
ing  of  lata  yaan^  muoh  to  tba  detriment  of  NeweaitleL  A 
stiu  more  leriousloes  to  the  town  has  aiisen  flxm  timvellm 
being  now  nearly  alt^^tber  diverted  from  it  to  the  Gnmd 
Junction  Railway. 

There  it  a  branch  canal  from  tfaii  town  to  the  Chand 
Trunk  (or  Trent  and  Mersey)  Canal,  which  panes  thiourii 
the  neighbourhood;  and  a  oanal  fltnn  tha  eo^mfnet  in 
Apedale,  which  aflbnia  a  sufiply  of  ooala  to  the  town  at  a 
vhwp  rate. 

The  corporation,  vnAa  tbe  Municipal  Reform  Act,  con- 
gists  of  six  aldermen  and  eighteen  oouncillon.  Tlie  borough, 
by  the  same  act,  was  divided  into  two  wards,  and  the  muni- 
cipal boundaries  were  made  coextensive  with  the  parliamen* 
tary  boundaries,  which  had  been  somewhat  enlaified  by  the 
Boundsry  Act  Tbe  borough  has  a  commission  of  tbe 
peace, andagood  police:  quarter'Sesiimuiandpettr^Msions 
are  regularly  held,  ^e  corporation,  raremiss  an  aoont  600/1 
pur  annum,  a  sum  iriiieh  is  inadequate  to  meet  tbe  annual 
expenditure  of  salaries,  rent  charges  in  satisfhction  of  cha- 
ritable bequests,  &c 

Newesstle  has  returned  membera  to  parliament  from  27 
Edward  IIL,  and  probably  from  an  earlier  date.  The 
constituency,  previous  to  the  Reform  Act,  consisted  of  the 
resident  freemen ;  the  number  wss  about  800.  The  num- 
ber of  houses,  in  1831,  assessed  at  lOL  annual  value,  was 
267;  the  number  estimated  to  be  of  that  value  was  360. 
Amongst  other  privileges,  the  burgesses  have  an  exclusive 
right  of  pasturaro  on  about  205  acres  of  fertile  land,  divided 
into  four  large ^elds,  which  w«e  allotted  to  them  under 
the  Enclosure  Aot  <^  1816,  in  lieu  of  their  antient  right  to 
one-third  of  the  pasturage  of  about  600  acres,  ealled  the 
Town  Fields,  At  tbe  sane  time  live  acres,  bordering  the 
town  on  its  eastern  side,  were  sat  i^iart  &r  public  walks, 
together  with  ftmds  fiir  their  support,  and  are  now  planted 
and  laid  out  in  an  ornamental  manner,  to  the  great  advan- 
tage of  the  inhabitants. 

The  living'  is  a  rectory,  of  tbe  clear  yearly  value  of  2%5l^ 
with  |i  ^^be-house,  built  in  1 698. 

There  were,  in  1833,  in  the  bwougb,  an  in&nt-sohool, 
with  100  children ;  an  endowed  free  grammar-school ;  four 
other  schools,  partly  supported  by  endowment,  with  118 
chiidrea ;  nineteen  othw  day-schools,  with  499  children ; 
one  bosrding-sobool.  with  43  children;  one  national  day 
and  Sunday  school,  partly  supported  by  endowment  and 
partly  by  subscription,  with  408  children  in  the  week, 
and  625  on  Sunday;  and  0vtt  Sonday-sohools. with  1106 
children.  A  LauMsterian  sohool  has  been  opened  since 
time  returns  were  made.  There  am  a  theatre ;  a  perma- 
nent Book  Society,  established  in  IBIS,  having  a  library  of 
upwards  of  lAOO  volumes;  and  a  literary  and  Snentiflc 
Institution,  founded  in  1836.  which  also  possesses  a  library. 
<  Cantmmieattonjhm  Newautle-under-  Lmu.) 

NBWCOME,  WILLIAH,  bom  1729,  died  1800,  one  of 
the  eminent  divines  of  the  eighteenth  century  belonging  to 
what  was  called  the  Liberal  sohool,  to  which  such  men  as 
Ijtw,  Paley,  and  many  others  belonged.  Tbe  scene  of  his 
labours  lay  for  the  most  part  of  the  active  period  of  life  in 
Ireland,  where  he  attained  tbe  highest  dignity  in  the 
Church,  being  appointed  archbishop  of  Armagh  during  the 
short  administration  of  Barl  Fitiwilliam  in  1 795. 

His  fkthn  was  a  clei^yman  at  Abingdon,  and  he  was 
educated  at  tbe  granftnar^cbool  in  that  town,  fnm  whence 
be  pawed  to  tba  univscsi^  of  Qsford.  where  he  beeame  in 
due  time  a  Fellow  and  tutor  of  Hertford  College,  where  he 
had  Chutes  James  Fox  for  one  of  his  pupils.  Id  1765  be 
beeame  Doctor  in  Divinity,  and  in  that  year  acoomiunied 
bis  patron,  the  earl  of  Hertfiurd,  when  he  went  lord-lieute- 
nant to  Ireland.  He  went  as  chaplun,  and  a  bishopric  in 
that  country  soon  fittling  vscant,  he  was  placed  in  it:  it  was 
the  see  of  Dromore.  Entering  the  nuscopal  order  thus 
early  in  life,  it  is  not  extraordinary  that  he  had  several 
translations,  which  were  first  to  Ossory,  then  to  Waterford, 
and  finally  to  Armagh.  A  writer  of  some  account  of  his  lifo 
assures  us  that  he  'dilignitly  and  Ihithfully  discharged  the 
duties  of  his  episoopal  office,  and  secured  the  respect  of  all 
parties  and  of  all  religious  persuasions  by  the  affability, 
prudence,  candour,  ana  moderation  which  were  the  inva- 
riable guides  of  bis  conduct.' 

But  best  piaise  ti  this  eminent  prelate  is.  that  he  was 
during  the  whole  his  life  a  most  assiduous  biblical  stu- 
dent, and  that  he  did  not  suffer  those  studies  to  end  in 
thnuelns,  but  UaA  before  tbe  world  results  which  ensued 


upon  them.  He  did  not  begin  to  hnr  these  resu.t8  befom 
the  public  till  he  bad  maturdy  consideEed  them,  tor  he  was 
nearly, fifty  befom  he  printed  any  considerable  work;  hut 
when  he  had  b^;un.  he  showed  that  it  was  his  great  object 
to  promote  the  knowledge  and  studv  of  the  Scriptures.  His 
first  work  was '  The  Harmony  of  the  Gospels.*  a  work  the 
title  of  wh^b  affords  but  an  inadequate  idea  of  its  nature 
and  contents,  a^  besides  containing  the  results  of  his  inqui- 
ries on  a  very  difficult  and  important  point  of  sacred  history, 
it  contains  a  great  mass  of  v^uable  criticism  and  usefUl  in- 
formation. Out  of  this  work  arose  a  oontroveny  with  an 
acute  antagonist.  Dr.  Priestley,  on  tbe  duration  of  the  mi- 
nistry of  our  Savour;  Bishop  Newcome  contending  for 
three  years,  and  Dr.  Priestley  limiting  the  time  to  one  year. 
In  1788  be  puUiahed  his  'Observations  on  our  Lord's  Con- 
duct as  a  Divine  Instructor,  and  on  the  Excellence  of  his 
Moral  Cfaaraoter.' a  work  of  great  beautv;  and  in  1789  a 
new  version,  with  critical  mrnarks,  of  tne  Twelve  Minor 
Prophets.  This  was  followed  in  1788  by  a  similar  work  on 
tbe  prophet  Ezekiel.  In  1792  he  published  Ids  *  Review 
of  the  Chief  Difficulties  in  the  Gospel  History  relating  to 
our  Lord's  Resurrection  ;*  and  in  the  same  year,  *  An  His- 
torical View  of  the  English  Biblical  Translations.'  This 
was  bis  latest  publication,  except  an  Episcopal  Qiarge ;  but 
after  bis  death  there  was  ^ven  to  the  world  a  very  import- 
ant work,  which  he  had  himself  caused  to  be  printed  four 
years  before  bis  decease,  entitled,  '  An  Attempt  towarda 
revising  our  Englbh  Translation  of  the  Greek  Scriptures,* 
in  which  he  set  the  example  of  taking  the  benefit  in  an 
English  version  of  those  changes  in  the  Greek  text  which 
the  oriticaL  examinatioa  of  existing  manuscripts  has  shown 
to  be  ^edient  and  neoessary. 

NEWFOUNDLAND,  an  island  belongmg  to  the  BritisI). 
is  situated  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  not  &r  from  the  eastern 
shores  of  North  America,  between  46°  40*  and  51"  37'  N. 
1st  and  52°  25'  and  99"  15'  W.  bug.  It  is  nearer  to  r 
Europe  than  any  of  the  islands,  or  anv  part  of  the  continent 
of  America,  the  distance  between  St.  John's  and  the  fasf  hour 
of  Valencia  in  Ireland  being  only  1656  sea-miles.  On 
the  north-east,  east,  and  south  it  is  surrounded  by  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  On  the  west  of  it  lies  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence,  which  communicates  at  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  island  with  the  Atlantic  by  the  strait  of  Belle  Isle, 
which  is  about  60  miles  long  and  12  broad,  and  deep  and 
safe  as  a  passage  to  and  from  the  Gulf  of  Si.  Lawrence. 
Cape  Rays,  the  south>western  point  of  the  island,  is  about 
70  miles  from  North  Point  in  Cape  Breton ;  and  this  wide 
expanse  of  water  nnitea  the  Gnlf  of  St  Lawrenoe  to  the 
Atuntio  on  the  south  side  of  the  idand.  The  siuibea  of 
Newfoundland  is  estimated  at  nearly  60,000  squara  miles, 
or  something  more  than  the  area  of  England  and  Wales 
tofietber.   Ua  form  approaches  to  that  of  a  triangle. 

The  shores  are  rocky  and  high,  and  indented  by  broad  and 
deep  bays,  which  enter  from  40  to  60  miles  into  the  body  of 
the  island.  The  lands  adjacent  to  the  sea  are  bleak,  ruined, 
and  nearly  destitute  of  trees  or  bushes ;  but  at  tbe  UMds 
of  tbe  bays  and  near  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  there  are 
flats  of  some  extent  covered  with  trees.  The  interior  of 
the  island  is  nearly  unknown :  it  seems  to  be  diversified 
by  hills,  rivers,  and  numerous  lakes.  Towards  the  eastern 
coast  the  hills  are  low,  and  there  are  many  trees  of  small 
growth ;  but  towards  the  western  coast  it  is  more  rug^. 
and  tbe  hills  frequently  rise  to  the  bei^t  of  mountains, 
and  ban  litUe  wood  unffl  within  a  few  miles  of  the  coast 
Tbe  most  ^ercted  part  is  tbe  nortbem  peninaula,  vfaieb 
lies  along  the  Strait  of  Belle  Isle.  Towards  tbe  centra  of 
the  island  then  an  flats  of  considerable  extend  swampr.  and 
moatly  ooveced  with  peat  The  hills  and  mountains  do  not 
Rurally  form  ridges,  hat  eaob  elenUioa  seems  to  have 
Its  own  peculiar  base. 

The  climate  of  Newfoundland  is  influenced  by  its  geo- 
graphical position,  by  its  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  ofthe 
Atlantic,  and  by  tbe  large  fields  of  ice  which,  during  tbe 
months  of  March.  April,  and  May.  are  on  tbeir  way  from 
the  northern  shores  towarda  the  south,  and  cover  the  sea 
adjoining  the  island  to  a  great  distance.  Great  faumiditv 
prevails  whenever  thewiodolows  from  the  sea;  and  thoi^[fa 
the  cold  during  Uie  winter  is  severe,  the  harbours  are  not 
fronn  so  kmg  aa  the  most  southerly  of  those  within  tbe 
Gulf  of  St,  Lawrence,  ^le  cold  is  rather  greater  on  the 
vestem  coast  and  in  the  interior,  hut  the  atmosphen  is 
genetally  clear  and  pure.  During  the  sui  ~ 
days  and  nigbU  ace^  with  fe«c^icep| 
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At  mitl-tUiy  It  m  fleqnently  very  hot,  and  even  f^prenm; 
but  in  th«  momingi  and  eveningB,  and  at  night,  the  tdr  it 
exoeedin^y  agreeable.  The  moet  disaereeable  periods  an 
the  lettingUn  and  the  braaking-up  of  the  vinter,  and  eqpe- 
eh^  when  the  great  islutdi  w  ice  appear  off  the  eoait 

The  olioiate  is  not  too  severe  to  allow  cultivation,  but  it 
has  hitherto  been  attempted  only  on  a  moderate  seals. 
At  the  heads  of  the  bays  and  along  the  lower  course  of 
the  rivers  there  are  many  tracts  of  alluvial  soil,  which,  with 
some  outlay,  could  be  converted  into  meadows,  and  if 
drained  of  the  water  which  covers  them  when  the  snow 
diuolves,  would  yield  good  barley,  oats,  and  potatoes.  In 
many  parts  there  is  rich  pastnrage.  Trees  of  any  oonsider- 
able  sue  are  only  Ibund  within  the  bays,  near  the  water, 
and  along  the  rivers.  On  the  Atlantie  eoaat  there  is  little 
wood  of  any  valuev  except  for  fliel  and  the  building  of  small 
boata.  Spruce,  birch,  and  larch  compose  the  woms.  Pine 
is  rare  and  of  small  growth:  mountain>eah  is  still  less 
common.  On  the  high  unwooded  grounds  WMtkberry- 
bosbee  predominate. 

Deer  are  numerous,  bat  beavers  are  not  so  common  es 
they  were  formerly.  Foxes  are  still  numerous  along  the 
rivers  and  sea-coast  Ashing  is  at  present  almost  the  only 
occupation  of  the  inhabitants:  they  take  seals  on  the 
Hosting  ice-flelds  in  the  spring,  and  cod  in  the  summw 
along  the  eastern  and  southern  coasts  of  the  island,  the 
coast  of  Labrador,  and  the  Great  Bank.  The  salmon, 
herring,  and  mackerel  are  also  taken. 

.Goal,  gypsum,  and  limestone  are  found  in  sevnal  districts, 
espedalfy  on  the  western  coast,  near  St  Gewe^a  Bay. 
-  In  the  interior  of  the  sontbem  distriets  mere  is  still  a 
native  tribo^  the  Mic-mac,  who  also  oooQpy  the  peninsnia  of 
Gaspe,  in  Lower  Canada,  and  extend  into  New  Brunswick, 
Hie  northern  districts  were  formerly  oecnpied  by  another 
tribe,  called  the  Red  Indians ;  but  notwithstanding  the 
ouefkit  search  which  was  made  some  yean  ago  to  find  out 
some  individuals  belonging  to  this  tribe,  none  have  been 
found,  and  it  seems  that  the  tribe  is  entirely  extinct.  The 
European  seltlers,  all  of  whom  are  employed  in  the  fisheries, 
are  established  on  the  coast,  and  especially  on  the  peninsula 
of  Avalon,  which  is  united  to  the  main  body  of  tbe  island 
by  a  low  isthmus  little  more  than  three  miles  wide.  This 
isthmus  separates  Trinity  Bay  fnm  the  bay  of  Flacentia. 
The  setdements  on  the  other  coasts  are  fow  and  at  a  oon- 
siderable  disiance  fhim  one  another. 

The  port  and  town  of  St.  John's  is  on  the  east  vide  of  the 
island.  The  entrance  of  the  haihour  is  so  narrow,  that 
two  large  ships  can  hardly  pass  abreast  with  safo^.  There 
are  twelve  net  wat«r  in  tiie  middle  itf  the  obannel.  The 
harhoor  is  apoeious,  and  sheltered  on  all  sides  by  high 
nwks:  its  fortifloations  are  rather  strong  than  extensive. 
The  town  ruiu  along  nearly  the  whole  of  the  north  side 
of  the  port,  but  there  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  more  than 
one  street,  the'  othors  behig  irregular  lanes.  A  few  of  the 
houses  are  of  stone  or  brick,  and  some  of  the  buildings 
are  handsome,  but  the  ^ater  part  are  of  wood.  Tne 
pnblic  and  ^vernment  buildings  are  tolerably  extensive. 
The  population  in  summer  hardly  exceeds  10,000,  but 
on  the  return  of  the  fishermen  it  is  increased  to  1 5.000. 
Harbour  Grace,  the  next  town  in  importance,  has  a  popula- 
tion of  fiOOO ;  it  is  situated  on  the  western  shores  of  Con- 
ception Bay,  and  the  harbour  is  safo,  but  rather  intricate. 
The  other  settlements  are  small,  and  chiefly  consist  of  a 
ftw  wooden  houses. 

Tbe  Great  Bank  of  Newfoundland  is  tbe  most  extenuve 
submarine  elevation  that  is  known  to  exist  in  any  oeean. 
It  is  about  600  miles  long,  and  in  some  places  tOO  broad. 
Hie  soundings  on  it  are  from  23  to  93  fotboms.  l^e  whole 
appears  to  be  a  mass  of  solid  rock ;  its  edges  are  abrupt, 
and  deepen  suddenly  from  23  to  95  fathoms.  The  shal- 
lowest parts  are  the  Cape  Race,  or  Vii^o  Rocks ;  sdthougb 
there  is  about  four  fotboms  on  the  shoalest  parts,  yet 
during  a  heavy  sea  a  ship  would  be  immediately  dashed  to 
pieces  on  them.  The  host  flshii^grounds  on  this  bank 
ore  between  42*  and  46^  N.  lat  The  Outer  Bank  seems  to 
be  a  continuation  of  the  Great  Bank  at  a  lower  elevation. 
It  lies  between  44"  15' and  45"*  24' W.  long,  and  44°  lO' 
and  47"  30'  N.  lat  The  soundings  on  it  vary  ftom  1 00  to 
160  Ikthoms.  Between  the  Outer  and  Great  Bank  the 
sonndines  vary  ftom  ISO  to  218  ftthoms.  From  the  Great 
Bank  to  Nova  SeoUa  there  is  a  continuation  of  banks.  Hie 
tenroerature  of  the  water  on  the  Great  Bank  is  ftoin  10  to 
It  degree  colder  than  that  of  thtf  lumrandiBe  sea;  and 


whan  it  eomes  into  eMitaot  with  the  warm  vmlert  «f  As 

Gulf^tream,  at  its  aoutbern  extremity,  the  di^renee 
amounts  to  16  or  18  degrees.  It  is  supposed  that  tbe  fogs 
which  generally  hang  over  the  banks,  mm  hover  along  tba 
coasts  of  Nova  Scotia,  Cape  Breton',  and  Newfoundland,  are 
produced  by  the  vapours  which  arise  firom  th«  meeting  of 
the  warm  waters  of  tbe  Gutf-stream  with  those  whiob  are 
brought  down  from  the  polar  regions  by  the  prevailii^ 
north-eastern  winds.  [Fishbrixs.] 

The  first  discovery  of  Newfoundland  is  due  to  soaw  Nui' 
w^ions,  who,  before  the  year  1000.  sailed  on  a  voyage  of  dis- 
covery firom  Greenbuid,  and  visited  vuious  parts  of  Nortli 
America.  Indeed  it  seems  pratty  well  established  that  < 
duitng  the  tantfa  and  ^vanth  eeatnries  Uia  Northmen 
diseoramd  and  visited  a  great  part  of  the  eaatem  ooaat  of 
Amerioa.  {Lmukm  Geog.  Jaunvd,  vd,  8.)  The  existence 
<tf  Newfoundland  however  seems  to  have  been  fonigottea 
until  its  re-discovery,  on  tbe  24th  June,  1 497,  by  ivAxA  ddiat, 
thai  in  the  servioe  of  EnglMid.  The  name  Newfoundiand 
was  given  by  Cabot  to  the  whole  of  tbe  territories  discovered 
by  him.  Tbe  continent  and  othw  islands  bava  sinoa  reeeived 
other  specific  names,  while  diat  of  Newfoundlaad  fau  been 
confined  to  this  island. 

Cabot,  on  bis  return  to  England,  having  reported  the 
great  abundanoe  of  fish  discovered  on  the  ooasts  of  New- 
foundland, many  jvivate  adventurers  shortly  after  proceeded 
to  tbe  spot;  and  it  ai^tears  tiiat  so  early  as  the  y«ar  1500, 
'  the  flsoery  was  earned  on  Portugese,  French,  Bis- 
oayans,  and  other  nations,  on  the  banks  or  shallow^  and  on 
the  eoast  to  the  east  and  south  of  the  tsland  of  Newfound- 
land.' At  thiM  time  the  island  oootained  great  nwuben  of 
bears,  beavers,  i^ra.  red  foxes,  marteni^  and  bwas,  and  a 
profitable  tmde  was  carried  on  with  the  Indians  for  tlw  skins 
of  these  animals,  whiob  were  shipped  to  Buropa.  No  at- 
tempt was  made  to  form  a  settlement  on  the  island  until 
1 536,  when  a  London  marahan^  Mr.  Hoaie,  attempted, 
gether  with  tbe  ciaw  of  his  ship,  to  pass  the  winter  there, 
but,  after  undergoing  great  hardobips,  tbey  returned  to 
England  before  the  winter  was  over.  The  next  attempt 
was  made  in  1563,  when  Sir  Humfrev  GUbert,  half-brother 
of  Sir  Waltttr  Raleigh,  having  obtained  ftom  Queen 
Elizabeth  a  grant  of  200  leoguea  round  any  point  on 
the  island  where  he  might  cnooso  to  settle,  proeoedad 
there  with  200  people  in  five  small  vessels.  He  formed 
his  settlement  in  the  Bay  of  St  John,  but  some  of  his 
people  became  dissatiBfied  and  rrtumed  to  England, 
and  the  remainder  having  embarked  with  him  on  an  ex< 
ploring  expedition  to  tbe  south  pert  of  the  island,  mora 
than  100  of  them  were  lost  in  one  of  the  riiips  in  a  storm. 
Upon  this,  with  the  rest  of  his  follower^  be  was  {vooeeding 
towards  England,  when  another  storm  overtook  them,  and 
their  vesqel  foundered.  Several  attempts  to  form  settle- 
ments were  afterwards  made  and  suooessively  abandoned, 
until  in  1623  Sir  George  Calvert,  afterwards  Lord  Baiti-  , 
more,  formed  a  colony  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  tbe  j 
island,  which  he  called  Avalon.  and  appointed  his  son  the 
governor.  Tbe  nature  of  Sir  George  Culvert's  title  does  not 
appear.  Soon  after  the  formation  of  the  colony,  he  proceeded 
thither,  in  order  that  be  might  freely  enjoy  tbe  profession 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  Ten  years  latw,  a  colony 
was  sent  from  Ireland  by  Lord  Falkland,  then  lord-lieu- 
tenant of  that  part  of  the  kingdimi ;  and  in  1654  Sir  David 
Kirk  went  there  with  a  few  settlers,  under  the  authoricy  of 
a  parlismentaiy  grant  In  the  meanwhile  the  Ftmdi  had 
established  aoolony  in  PlaemtiaBay,  andooDstant  di^tss 
arose  between  ibmtt  and  the  English  setclavs.  Hie  peiw 
mission  of  the  Rendi  colony  wss  jMnfessadly  •  mattsr 
of  fbvour  on  the  part  of  the  English  govonment,  to 
whidi  the  F^efa  fishermen  for  some  time  paid  a  tribute 
of  five  per  cent,  on  tbe  value  of  tbe  fish  taken.  This 
payment  was  relinquished  by  Charles  11.  in  1673.  and 
the  French  fishery  tnereupon  increased  rapidly.  In  tbe 
declaration  of  vrar  against  France  iaancd  by  William  III. 
shortly  after  he  was  called  to  tbe  throne  of  England,  it  was 
stated  as  one  cause  of  that  measure,  'that  it  was  not  long 
since  the  French  took  licences  from  ^e  governor  of  New- 
foundland to  fish  upon  that  coast,  and  paid  a  tribute  for 
such  licences,  as  an  acknowle^ment  of  the  uA»  right  o< 
the  crown  of  Enriand  to  that  island ;  but  (tf  Ute^  the  en- 
croachments of  the  French  upon  that  island  and  his  ma^ 
jest's  sutgeets,  trader  and  fluetv  thei^  had  been  more  like 
the  invasion  of  an  enemy  than  beeaffilnf  finmA  jrho  m- 
joyed  the  advantaffes  «gatartdlM~:«i$<J!^t^i^^ 
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During  thw  ww.  waA  ia  that  whieh  folloved,  coDudenble 
datiMge  WM  done  by  tbe  French  mnd  Sugluh  forces  to  the 
settlemeDtfl  of  their  respectiTe  ootiDtiymea  on  Newfound- 
land. In  1 70S  the  French  attooked  and  nearly  destroyed 
the  town  of  Saint  John,  and  tuooeeded  in  obtaining  pos* 
session  of  nearly  every  settlement}  but  tA  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht  the  island  was  declased  to  beloof;  wholly  to  Bog- 
laiid»  the  Frcndi  being  slbwed  to  fish  under  owtain  laffu- 
latioiu,  and  to  occupy  the  small  islands  of  St.  Pierre  and  M»- 
quelon at  the  entranne of  Plaoentia  Bay,  but  aaartison of 
only  00  men  was  allowed  to  be  kept  in  each.  The  salyeet 
of  fishery  rights  on  the  shores  and  banks  of  Newfound- 
land has  since  bean  the  i^ose  ^  aoma  diiagraemMit  be- 
tveen  the  Englbh  aad  Fivnch  goTenunents,  and  at  this 
tima  (1839)  i»  fhr  fh>m  being  placed  on  a  satis&otonr  foot- 
ing ;  bnt  the  sovereignty  of  the  island  as  settled  by  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht  has  remained  undisputed. 

The  population  of  Newfoundland  las  always  been  very 
fluctuating.  The  sole  indueenwnt  to  settlers  is  offered  by 
the  flsberiee,  for  tiie  proseeotion  of  whieh  nuiy  persmu  taka 
up  their  abode  on  the  island  only  during  the  flsning  season, 
and  leave  it  during  the  winter.  B;|r  a  census  taken  in 
1 763  it  appeared  that  the  number  of  inhabitants  was  then 
13,113  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages.  The  population  in  1606 
was  estimated  at  U,i00.  A  oansos  has  sinee  been  taken 
in  each  of  the  yean  1883»  IMS*  and  1886,  showing  the  fol- 
lowing results  :-— 

1888  *  .  31.746  80,411  ft8.1fi7 
1828  .  .  34.617  23,471  -fiS,08« 
1836     .    .    41,487        88,888  78,705 

Tbe  population  in  the  lerenl  districts  in  I83d  was  as 

follows  :— 

S^tJohn  .... 
Conception  Bay  .  . 
Trinity  Bay.  .  .  . 
BonavistaBay  ... 

Fogo  

Ferryland  .... 
Placentia  and  St  Haiy 


Femktefl, 

10,239 

8,687 

18,926 

12,842 

10,373 

23.215 

3.751 

3.0S3 

8,803 

3,898 

2,285 

5.183 

1,366 

3.497 

3,330 

1.781 

5.111 

2,644 

2,057 

4.701 

1.775 

1.365 

3.140 

l,8fi7 

1,378 

3.129 

41,467 

32,238 

73,705 

Fortune  Bay    .  . 
Total     .  . 

Th«  produaa  of  tbefldieriesat  diffinrent  periods  wiU  show 
the  biereaslog  importance  this  eolmy.  In  1763  there 
were  taken  and  cured  386,874  quintals  of  codfish  and  6B4 
tieroes  of  salmon.  There  wers  flirther  exported  U98  tuns 
of  train-oil,  and  ftars  to  the  value  of  about  3000/.  In  1795 
the  fisheiy  employed  400  sail  of  ships,  of  the  aggregate 
burthen  of  38,000  tons.  The  produce  was  fiOO,000  quintals 
of  codfish,  3700  frails  of  salmon.  lOOO  barrels  of  herrings, 
3300  tuns  of  cod  and  seal  oil,  and  4900  seal  duos.  There 
were  also  employed  2000  boats.  In  1836  there  were  produced 
860,354  quintals  <^  oodflsh,  1534  barrels  of  henringi*  1847 
tierces  of  salmon,  384,381  seal  s^ins,  and  9485  tuns  of 
cod,  seal,  and  whale  oil,  the  value  of  the  whole  being 
808,066/. 

The  inhabitants  are  in  a  great  degree  dependant  for  pro- 
visions upon  importation.  Salt  pionsieBa  an  seat  flron 
Inland  and  Germany;  large  quantitias  of  faiaentt  are  also 
aent  fkom  Garmany,  flour  is  imported  fiom  the  United 
States  of  Ameriea  and  from  the  north  of  Buropei  and  Indian 
com  meal  fnm  the  United  States.  The  agrimiltmal  return 
for  1836  states  the  number  of  astes  in  oultivaUon  to  be 
1 1.06IZ,  and  their  produce  10.300  bushels  <rf  oats,  1.168.187 
bushels  of  potatoes,  and  6,975  tons  of  hay.  Tbe  number  of 
horses  in  that  vear  was  1551.  of  horned  cattle  5885,  and  of 
sheep  3103.  The  number  <tf  shipping  that  arrived  at  and 
departed  f^m  the  colony  in  thai  year  waa  aa  fi^owst — 

CmIiIm.  SUfB.  Too*.  Shi  pi.  Too*. 

Great  Britain  .  186  26,646  146  18,546 

British  Colonies  383  29.718  376  42,144 

United  SUtM  .  39  5.780  18  2,157 

Foiaign  8lal«» .  852  36.746  846  32,710 

Total     .    800       98,880  785  95,557 

The  total  value  of  impocta  in  1636  waa  57B>799/..  and  of 
elp(»tB  767,099i. 
f  IfneGMgDra  Britith  Jmmrim  j  Booebetts'i  Do 


minion*  in  North  Ammeaj  Chappell's  Voyogt  to  Nt»- 
foundland,  1818.) 

NEWFOUNDLAND  DOG,  a  well-known  and  fine  va- 
riety of  the  dog,  seldom  sesn  in  a  state  of  purity,  when  it  is 
comparatively  small,  but  very  muscular  and  strong,  and 
generally  black.  Tbe  large,  and,  it  must  be  confessed, 
handsome  dogs,  which  are  so  often  seen  in  this  country, 
and  pass  for  Newfoundland  Does—*'  Dogs" — it  is  Coi. 
Hawker,  if  we  recollect  right,  who  so  designates  them — 
'  M  big  as  a  jackass  and  aa  hairy  as  a  bear'— are  very 
different  from  the  compact  and  moderate- sized  animals 
which,  in  th«r  native  county,  are  employed  in  drawing 
sledges  and  little  carriages  laden  with  wood.  fish,  or  other 
commodities.  Some  of  these  true  Newfoundland  Do^  we 
have  seen,  and  they  make  admirable  retrievers.  Weliave 
also  seen  tbe  great  and  less  pure  Enelish  Newfoundland 
Dogs,  so  to  speak,  employed  in  the  field  for  Uie  same  piur- 
pose  with  great  success.  One  of  thto  leading  qualities  of 
both,  when  so  broken  in,  is  tbe  gallant  manner  in  which 
they  will  face  and  penetrate  cover,  however  thick  and 
rough,  in  pursuit  of  the  lost  object  Whether  it  be  furze, 
bramble  or  blackthorn,  in  they  dasb,  ancT  almost  always 
persevere  till  they  have  recovered  the  lost  piece  of  game. 
As  water-dogs  they  are  above  all  praise.  Their  zeal,  their 
devotedoess,  their  entire  abandonment  of  self  when  they 
rush  to  the  rescue  of  some  drowning  wretch,  are  admirable ; 
to  be  sure,  in  tlwir  eagerness  to  save,  they  sometimes  en- 
cumber those  with  help  who  do  not  need  it ;  and  there  have 
been  instances  where  they  have  nearly  destroyed  the  swim- 
mer by  their  kindness.  Directly  they  see  anybody,  or 
indeed  any  animal  whatsoever,  struggling  in  Uie  water, 
in  they  jump,  and  seem  to  think  that  it  is  their  duty  never 
to  leave  them  till  they  have  got  them  out.  They  have 
been  employed  moat  auecessfully  in  wrecks,  and  will 
work  agamst  the  most  heavy  sea ;  not  always  with  success 
however.  There  is  a  case  on  recoird  where  tbe  compact 
frame  and  indomitable  courage  of  a  bull-dog  succeeded 
in  carrying  him  through  breakers  which  proved  fatal  to 
tbe  Newfoundland  breed.  During  a  heavy  gale  a  ship 
had  struck  on  a  rock  near  tbe  land.  Tbe  only  chance 
of  escape  for  tbe  shipwrecked  was  to  get  a  rope  ashore, 
for  it  was  impossible  for  any  boat  to  live  in  the  sea  then 
running.  There  were  two  Newfoundland  Dogs  and  a  Bull- 
dog on  board.  One  of  the  Newfoundland  Dogs  was  thrown 
overboard  with  a  rope  tied  round  him,  and  perished  in  the 
warea.  The  second  shared  a  similar  fate ;  but  the  BuU- 
dog  fought  his  way  through  that  terrible  sea;  and  arriving 
safo  on  shore,  rope  and  all,  became  the  saviour  of  the 
anxious  people  on  the'  wreck. 

The  Newfoundland  Dog  is  confiding,  very  sagaoious,  and 
capable  of  the  warmest  attachment  to  his  master.  The 
attacks  of  little  dws  are  generally  either  coi^ly  looked  down 
upon,  as  if  hardly  understood,  or  treated  with  marked 
coutempt;  but  there  are  exceptions  to  this  lofty  behaviour : 
we  saw  a  harmless  and  very  affectionate  pug  receive  bis 
mortal  hurt  fh>m  cme  of  these  d(^B,  and  that  without  the 
slightest  provocation  on  tbe  part  of  tbe  poor  little  pug. 
This  however  was  a  bad-tempered  exception  to  the  general 
rule  i  and  the  Newfoundland  Dog  may,  notwithstanding,  be 
prooounead  to  be  as  generous  aa  he  is  brave. 
NEWHAVSN.  ranoxx.] 
NEWHAVBN.  tCoifncTicuT.] 
NEWMARKET  u  a  market-town,  situated  principally 
in  tbe  county  of  Suffolk,  though  some  part,  induding  tbt 
whole  the  race- course,  is  in  Cambridgeshire.  Ita  direct 
distanoe  from  London  is  55  miles  north-north-east,  and 
from  the  town  of  Cambridge  12  miles  west.  The  main 
street  is  long  and  wide,  well  lighted,  but  only  partially  paved. 
There  is  a  filthy  watercourse  running  dlrecUy  through  the 
heart  of  the  town.  The  houses  for  tbe  most  part  are  modern 
and  well  built.  Tbe  grMter  part  of  tbe  town  was  destroyed 
by  fire  in  1683,  and  agam  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. The  destruction  of  property  on  the  firmer  occasion 
was  estimated  at  20,000/.  Horse-racing  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  introduiwd  her*  till  about  the  close  of  tne  slx- 
teeuUi  century,  when  lome  of  the  horses  whi<di  had  escaped 
from  the  wraeks  of  ibo  Spanish  Armada  are  said  to  have 
been  exhibited  lurek  and  to  have  astonished  tbe  spectators 
by  their  extraordina^  swiftnesa.  Soon  after  the  acoesaion 
of  Jaqa^  to  the  EngUsh  throne  hoiw-raoing  became  a 
fashionable  .division,  and  a  bouse  was  erected  at  Newmar- 
ket  foEtt^e  aoeommodation  of  him  and  hU  court.  Tltis 
house  having  bean  Buoh  ii()ui^JiuMig)^tWxirilQlK  Ufe 
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Btruetions  to  rebuild  it  were  given  by  Cfaules  nno  was 
a  distinguished  patron  of  the  turf.  Part  is  still  standing,  the 
rest  having  been  pulled  down :  adjoiningare  the  exteniiTe 
stables  formerly  used  for  the  royal  stud.  The  race-course  is 
on  the  western  side  of  the  town.  It  extends  four  miles  in 
length*  and  is  considered  the  flneit  in  the  world.  The  pro- 
speority  of  the  place  is  mainly  dependent  upon  the  oompauy 
which  the  races  never  ftil  to  attract,  and  the  training  of 
horses,  many  of  which  are  exported  or  otherwise  disposed 
of  at  high  prices.  The  training-ground  is  on  a  gentle  ac- 
clivity on  the  southern  side  of  the  town,  and  far  its  purpose 
is  even  superior  to  the  race-course,  preference  being  given  to 
it  fbr  trainine  hones  destined  to  run  in  the  most  distant 
parts  of  Snpimd.  The  weekly  consumption  of  oats  by  the 
horses,  which  are  hare  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year, 
.is  estimated  at  500  quarters.  The  races  which  take  place 
during  the  year  are  seven  in  nulnber,  namely,  the  Craven 
meeting,  on  Easter-Monday;  the  two  Spring  meetings, 
which  follow  with  one  week  s  interval  between  each ;  tne 
July  meeting ;  and  the  three  meetings  in  October,  the  last 
of  which  is  toe  >Hougbton.  The  accommodationft  afforded 
by  the  hotels,  inns,  and  coffee-houses  is  of  the  first  class, 
liiree  plates  are  annually  given  by  the  king,  and  one  under 
very  curious  conditions  by  the  will  of  a  Mr.  Perram.  The 
market-day  is  Tuesday.  The  ftirs  are  held  on  Whit-Tuesday 
and  on  the  dth  of  November. 

Newmarket  consists  jof  two  parishes.  All  Saints  and  St 
Mary's.  The  former  is  in  Cambridgeshire,  and  in  1631  its 
population  was  71 4  ^  the  latter  is  in  SuAilk,  and  its  popu- 
lation in  the  same  year  waa  2134 :  making  a  total  of  2644 
peisona.  The  living  of  All  Saints  is  a  perpetual  curacy  of 
37/.  per  annum ;  that  of  St  Mary  is  a  rectory,  consolidated 
with  die  vicarage  of  Wood  Ditton,  which  are  together 
valued  at  375/.,  and  are  in  the  gift  of  the  duke  of  Rutland. 
Both  are  in  the  diocese  of  Norwich. 

The  sum  of  25^  was  formerly  paid  annually  by  the  Ex- 
chequer to  the  parochial  authorities,  under  a  donation,  as  it  is 
understood,  of  Queen  Anne,  for  the  support  of  charity-schools 
at  Newmarket,  but  it  was  withdrawn  about  three  years  ago. 
After  deducting  8/.  1 5*.  fbr  office-fees,  the  residue  was  equally 
divided  between  the  master  and  mistress  of  the  national 
school,  who  are  appointed  by  the  rector  of  St  Mary's,  and 
whoso  duty  it  was  to  afford  gratuitous  instruction  to  21  boys 
and  the  like  number  of  girU.  The  school  is  now  supported 
Inr  voluntary  oontribotions.  and  72  boys  and>  53  ^xia  are 
Muoated  aooordii^  to  the  principles  <tf  the  established 
ehotch;  the  nunuer.on  Sunday  being  inereised  to  91 
bm  and  88  girbL 

The  other  charities  of  Newmarket  which  are  numerous, 
though  of  small  amount,  are  mentioned  in  the  *  Twenty- 
second  Report  of  the  Charity  Commianoners,'  pp.  173-5. 
(Beauties  of  England;  Ihpulaiion  Jtetuna.) 
NEWPORT.  [MoNMOUTHSHiaM;  Wioht,  Islk  or.] 
NEWPORT  PAGNELL.  a  market-tchrn  in  the  parish 
of  Newport  Pagnell.  hundred  of  Newport  and  county  of 
Buckingham,  12  miles  north-east  by  east  from  the  town  of 
Buckingham,  and  45  miles  north-west  by  north  from  Lon- 
don (direct  distances).  It  is  seated  near  the  junction  of  the 
rivers  Ouse  and  Ousel,  by  the  latter  of  which  it  is  divided 
into  two  unequal  parts,  and  over  which  there  is  an  elegant 
iron  bridge  erected  in  1810.  The  streets  are  ill  paved,  and 
only  oooasionalfy  lighted  with  gas.  The  water  for  the  use 
of  the  inhabitants,  tUI  uritbin  die  last  flfjy  years,  was  sup- 
plied by  means  of  machinery  from  the  Ouse,  but  is  now 
derived  from  a  town  pump  situate  in  the  High-street  TIm 
parish  church  has  lately  undergone  thorough  repair.  It  is  a 
spacious  building  of  considerable  antiquity,  dedicated  to  St 
Peter  and  St  Paul,  and  stands  upon  an  eminence  flrom  which 
then  is  a  fine  view  of  the  surrounding  country.  The  liv- 
ing is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln,  and  in  the  gift  of 
the  crown,  wi&  a  net  annual  income  of  2302.  There  are 
in  the  town  three  other  places  of  worship ;  the  Independent 
Chapel  was  ibund  by  John  Gibbs,  who  was  ejected  from  the 
vicarage,  and  in  which  the  Rev.  Wra.  Bull,  the  *  Delphic 
Oracle'  of  Cowper,  preached  for  half  a  century.  It  is  not 
B  little  sii^ular  that  there  are  four  private  burial-grounds 
in  this  parish,  only  one  of  which  is  consecrated,  namely,  the 
one  situated  in  the  gardeni  of  Tickfiwd  Abbey.  The  onlv 
manuftcture  of  the  town  is  that  of  hone  laoe,  which,  though 
not  carried  on  to  so  great  an  extent  as  fimnerly,  still  fmns 
a  staple  trade.  There  is  a  market  every  Saturday,  and 
seven  fiurs  are  held  in  the  year,  four  of  which  are  supposed 
to  hire  bean  chartaitid  by  Alfred  the  Great 


About  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conc^uest  the  muMr  of 
Newport  was  in  the  possession  of  William  FitzanseuU  ■ 
povwflil  baron  and  ancestor  of  the  P^anells,  from  whom 
the  name  Pagnell  is  derived.  During  theoitil  war  the  town 
was  garrisooed  by  Prince  Rupert  hot  waa  subsequenllv 
taken  by  the  parliament  snd  retained  by  them'  daring  tbe 
remainder  of  the  war.  Sir  Samuel  Luke,  coiyectured  to  be 
theprotoQ^  of  Hudibras,  was  its  governor  in  the  year  IBii. 
(Lysons,  i.  612.) 

There  are  fbur  schoc^  a  national  and  a  Lancasteriau 
school,  a  girls',  and  an  infbnt  school,  which  are  supported 
by  voluntary  donations.  There  is  also  a  foundation  da 
teaching  twraty  gills  to  read,  write,  and  work,  endowed 
by  Dr.  Atterbury  with  10^  per  annum;  and  a  diarity 
school  for  gills,  supported  by  Hn.  Van  Hagen.  Tliere  it 
a  Mechanics*  Institution ;  and  an  academy,  supported  hf 
the  dissenters,  for  the  education  of  young  men  for  the 
Christian  ministry.  The  principal  charities  of  the  place  are 
Revis's  almshouses  and  Queen  Ann's  hospital,  so  called  frtm 
Ann,  consort  of  James  1.,  by  whom  it  was  refounded.  The 
revenue  of  the  ftnmer,  164/.  per  annum,  is  partly  apphed  to  the 
support  and  clothing  of  the  seven  aged  persons  appointed  by 
the  trustees  to  be  the  occupants  of  the  almshouses,  and  partly 
towards  defraying  the  expense  of  certain  weekly  stipends 
and  distributions  of  Ixead,  &c.  The  annual  income  of  tbe 
hospital  is  261/.,  and  is  appropriated  to  the  support  of  s 
master  and  six  poor  men  and  women,  and  an  allowance  of 
ml.  per  annum  to  the  vicar  as  master  thereof. 

The  entire  parish  <tf  Nowport  Pagnell,  in  Uie  year  1831, 
contained  a  population  of  3365  persons. 

(Lysons*  Magnu  Britcamiai  Seautua  qf  England  and 
Wales;  Tum^-ieeenth  Report  <^  ih§  Omamuioaert  tm 
Charities,  pp.  148-175,  &c. ;  ConwumieaUonJhm  Nanport 
Pagnell.^ 

NEWRY,  a  town  in  Ireland,  partly  in  the  Imdship  of 
Newry  in  tia  county  of  Down,  partly  in  tbe  barony  of 
Upper  Orior,  in  the  county  of  Armagh.  It  is  on  the  Newry 
Water,  which  divides  it  into  two  parts,  38  English  miles 
south-south-west  of  Belfitst,  and  about  64  north  of  Dublin 
by  Dn^heda  and  Dundalk.  The  Newiy  Water  flom  into 
Carlingford  Bay. 

There  was  in  antient  times  a  monastery  here,  and  a  castle 
built  by  Sir  John  de  Courcy,  one  of  the  early  Anglo-Nor- 
man conquerors  of  Ulster ;  which  castle  was  destroyed  by 
the  Scotch  in  their  invasion  of  Ireland  under  Bruce.  Bung 
rebuilt  it  was  again  destroyed  in  the  rebellion  Shane 
O'Neal ;  but  was  a  second  time  nstoredby  Bagnal,  Hardial 
of  Ulster,  who  aUo  rebuilt  the  town  and  repemlad  it  with 
Protestant  settlers.  Newry  suffered  in  the  civil  war  itf 
1641,  and  was  destroyed  by  the  army  of  James  EL  in  their 
retreat  fhnn  the  north  in  1689,  only  the  cutlo  and  six 
houses  being  left  stuiding. 

The  greater  part  of  the  town  is  on  the  east£fln  bank  of 
tbe  Newry  Water  in  the  county  of  Down,  and  is  connected 
with  tbe  remaining  port  in  the  oounty  of  Armagh  by 
several  bridges  ov«  tne  Newry  river  or  the  Newry  canal. 
The  borough  limits  include  a  considerable  rural  disliicl: 
there  were,  in  1831,  1992  houses^  inhabited  by  2566  ftmiliea; 
the  population  was  13,065:  the  entire  pmsh,  which  also 
extends  into  O'Neilland  West  barony  in  the  eoun^  of 
Armagh,  had  a  population  of  25,117 :  nearly  490  ni«i  were 
employed  in  mannlkctaiet.  The  town  is  well  built  in  the 
modem  part  end  is  lighted  with  gas;  it  is  inereasing  in 
wealth  and  extent  The  main  street  consists  <tf  good  houses: 
fonr  of  the  bridges  are  of  stone;  thm  are  spacious  assembly^ 
rooms;  a  neat  and  commodious  custom-house;  a  church  of 
Gothic  architecture  built  twenty  years  since  at  a  cost  of 
more  than  12,000A,  with  a  tower  and  spire  190  feet  high ;  a 
chapel-of-ease,  formerly  the  parish  church;  two  Catholic 
chapels,  one  of  which  is  considered  to  be  the  diocesan  chapel 
of  the  Catholic  bishop  of  Dromore ;  a  friary,  which  is  also  a 
seminary  preparatory  to  the  college  of  Mayoooth;  two 
Presbyterian  meeting-houses,  one  of  them  large  and  elegiuit ; 
some  other  dissenting  places  of  worship;  a  barrack  for  700 
men ;  and  an  hospital  capable  of  accommodating  30  or  40 
patients. 

There  m  at  Newry  iron-foundries  on  an  extensive  scale, 
and  fhcges  for  making  shovels,  spades,  and-otbar  iron  goods ; 
ttint'glws  and  cordage  are  manuflwtured,  and  there  are  in 
and  about  the  town  a  distiUeiy  and  several  flonr  w  oatmeal 
mills.  The  trade  of  the  town  is  great  and  it  has  lately 
muoh  increased,  espedally  in  the  export  of  grain  and  the 
import  of  timber ;  it  ceipiiiais^Edkjri^  Cmnjtffiinl  Bay 
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five  miles  distant,  b;  a  ahip  canal,  and  with  Lough  Ne&gh 
by  a  boat  caual,  both  panlld  or  nearly  so  to  the  river 
in  that  part  of  their  course  which  is  near  the  town. 
Lower  down  the  ship  canal  opens  into  the  river,  bv  the 
bed  of  which  it  communicates  with  the  bay ;  ana  the 
boat  canal  unites  with  the  river  Bann,  by  the  bed  of  which 
it  enters  Lough  Neagh.  On  the  east  side  of  the  canal  is  a 
lino  of  quays  with  warehouses ;  and  northward  from  them 
is  a  dock  for  boats  to  take  in  or  discharge  their  raises. 
The  gross  receipts  of  duties  at  the  custom-house  were  in  1836 
more  than  58.000^.  The  chief  trade  of  the  port  is  with 
Great  Britain.  Irish  produce,  especially  com  and  catUe,  and 
biahinanufootures,ai'eaeQt  toLiverpool  and  Glasgow;  the 
imports  are  timber,  coal  fVom  Lancwhire  and  Seotlandt  tea. 
sugar.  saltyE^tish  hardware,  and  other  manufactured  goods. 
The  chief  foreign  trade  is  with  the  United  States  and  British 
North  America,  the  Mediterranean.  Odessa,  the  Baltic,  and 
Archangel.  There  is  communication  by  steam-packets  with 
Liverpool  and  Glasgow.  The  steam-boats  do  not  go  up  to 
Newrv,  but  to  "Warren  Point,  about  six  miles  below,  where 
also  the  larger  trading  vessels  discharge  their  cai^oes.  A 
great  number  of  labourers  embark  atNewry  for  the  harvest 
in  England,  and  few  come  back  without  6l.ox  72.  .earned 
by  their  labour  in  England.  There  are  markets  on  Tues- 
day, Thursday,  and  Saturday ;  the  first  is  for  grain,  the  last 
■s  for  meat.    There  are  two  yearly  fairs. 

Newry  was  incorporated  10th  James  I.  The  c(urpomtion 
has  however  become  extinct,  but  the  town  retained  the  pri- 
vily of  returning  two  members  to  parliament  up  to  the 
Union,  when  the  numbcv  was  reduced  to  one.  It  was.  before 
the  Reform  Act.  a  scot  and  lot  borough.  The  number  of 
voters,  y.  (Iridh)  and  IQl.  householders,  registered  in  1832. 
1833.  and  1834.  was  1156;  but  the  former  class  of  voters 
will  be  allowed  to  become  extinct  on  the  death  or  removal 
of  those  who  at  present  possess  the  suffrage.  The  seneschal 
of  Uie  manor  of  Newry  is  the  returning  officer. 

There  is  a  manorial  court  held  by  the  seneschal  of  the 
manor,  baling  jurisdiction  in  suits  under  100  marks.  The 
quarter-sessions  for  the  Newry  divisiou  of  the  county  of 
Down  are  held  here  twice  in  the  year ;  quarter-sessions  for 
the  counW  of  Armagh  are  also  held  tiivice  in  the  year  in  that 
part  of  the  town  which  is  in  Armagh  county.  Petty  ses- 
sions are  held  weekly.  The  ptdice  force  consists  of  detach- 
ments of  the  constabulary  of  the  two  counties.  The  pariah 
of  St  Mary.  Newry.  is  a  donative  in  the  gift  of  the  Earl  of 
Kilmorey.  who  u  impropriator  of  the  tithes,  and  exeroses 
(as  lay  abbot,  or  zepresentative  of  the  former  abbots  of  a 
Cistercian  abbey,  which  existed  in  the  town  prior  to  the 
Reformation),  episcopal  jurisdicUon,  holding  ecclesiastical 
courts,  and  granting  probates  of  wills  and  licences  for  mar- 
riage, suligeet  only  to  the  metropolitan  Jurisdiction  of  the 
archbishop  of  Armagh.  The  vicari^e  is  endowed  by  the 
Earl  of  Kilmorey  with  400'.  per  annum,  but  the  net  rcTenue 
is  diminished  to  one  half  by  the  payment  of  curates*  salaries. 
There  is  no  glebe-house.  The  church  and  chapel-of-ease 
are  attended  by  about  I OUO  to  1 1 00  persons,  chiefly  in  the 
morning.  Three  Catholic  chapels  in  the  parish  are  attended, 
chiefly  in  the  afternoon,  by  about  3600  or  3700  persons;  the 
various  Presbyterian  meeting-houses  by  nearly  2000  per- 
sons ;  and  the  other  congregations  by  about  700  persons, 
chiefly  in  the  evening.  Tbere  are  several  schools,  most  of 
which  are  aided  or  sapported  by  endowments  or  donations. 

NEWSPAPERS.  Some  persons  are  of  opinion  that  the 
origin  of  newspapers  may  be  traced  to  the  *  Aicta  Diuma '  of 
the  Romans.  [Acta  Diu&na.}  However  this  may  be,  it 
was  not  till  the  sbcteenth  century  that  anything  at  all  ap- 
proaching to  the  nature  even  of  the  '  Acta  Diuma '  existed 
in  modern  times.  The  war  which  the  Repubhc  of  Venice 
waged  against  the  Turks  in  Dalmatia  gave  rise,  in  1563,  to 
the  custom  in  Venice  of  communicating  military  and  com- 
mercial news  by  written  sheets,  which  were  read  in  a  pw- 
ticular  place  to  those  desirous  to  hear  them,  and  who  paid 
for  this  privilege  in  a  coin  no  longer  in  use,  called  ganxetia, 
a  name  which,  by  degrees,  was  transferred  to  the  newspaper 
itself  in  Italy  and  France  and  passed  over  into  England. 
The  Venetian  government  eventually  gave  these  announce- 
ments in  a  regular  manner  onoe  a  month ;  but  they  were 
too  jealous  to  allow  them  to  be  printed.  Onlv  a  fow  written 
copies  were  transmitted  to  various  places,  and  read  to  those 
who  paid  to  hmr.  Many  volumes  of  these  manuscript  news- 
papers exist  in  the  Magliahecchian  library  at  Florence. 

It  is  to  England,  or  rather  to  Lord  Burghley,  the  able 
minister  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  that  the  honour  of  commeno* 
P.C  No.  1001. 


ing  printed  sheets  of  public  intelU^nee  is  now  graerally 
ascribed.  The  earliest  of  those  which  remain  (copies  aro 
preserved  among  Dr.  Birch's  Historical  Collections  in  tho 
British  Museum,  No.  4106)  relate  to  the  descent  of  the 
Spanish  Armada  upon  the  English  coasts ;  but  as  they  are 
numbered  50,  51.  and  54,  in  the  comer  of  thrir  upper  mar- 
gins, it  has  been  not  improbably  concluded  that  a  similar 
mode  of  publishing  news  nad  been  resorted  to  considerably 
earlier  than  the  date  of  that  event,  though,  as  for  as  we 
know,  none  of  the  papers  have  been  preserved.  *  The 
Eni^iah  Merourie,  published  by  autboritie  for  the  oontirn- 
diotion  of  folse  reports,'  wis  tho  title  of  these  papers,  and 
the  last  number  contains  an  aoeount  of  the  queen's  thuhs- 
giving  at  St.  Paul's  for  the  victory  she  had  gained  over  the 
enemies  of  England.  It  is  probable  that  when  the  great 
alarm  of  the  Armada  had  subsided,  no  more  numbers  were 
published.  It  must  not  however  Ite  concealed  that  doubt  is 
entertained  of  the  genuineness  of  these  papers.  Two  of 
them  are  not  o^tfae  time,  but  printed  in  modern  type ;  and 
no  originals  are  known :  the  uiird  is  in  manuscript  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  altered  and  interpolated  with  changes 
in  old  lansua^  such  only  as  an  author  would  make. 

From  the  time  (hat  *  The  English  Mwcurie '  (if  genuine) 
was  given  up,  we  find  no  continued  vehicle  for  political  intel- 
ligence with  aSxed  title  in  England  for  many  years.  In  the 
reign  of  James  I.,  packets  of  news  were  published  in  the 
shape  of  small  quarto  pamphlets  occasionally.  The  earliest 
we  have  met  with,  preseived  in  the  seoond  volume  of  the 
series  of  newspapers  purchased  with  Dr.  6umey*s  library 
(also  in  the  British  MuBenm),  is  entitled  '  News  ont  w 
Holland,*  published  in  1619  for  N.  Newbery,  followed  by 
other  papers  of  news  from  different  countries  in  1620,  1621. 
and  1622.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  genuineness  of 
these.  In  1622,  when  the  ThirQr  Years'  War  and  the 
exploits  of  Oustavus  Adolphns  excited  curiosity,  these  eo- 
casional  pamphlets  were  converted  into  a  regular  weekly 
publication,  entitled  '  The  News  of  the  Pnsent  Week,' 
edited  bv  Nathaniel  Butler.  This  seems  to  have  been  the 
first  weekly  newspaper  in  Eng^nd.* 

About  this  period  newspapers  b^an  also  to  be  established 
on  the  Continent.  Their  originator  at  Paris  iwaid  to  have 
been  one  Renaudot,  a  physician,  who  had  found  that  it  was 
conducive  to  success  in  his  profession  to  be  able  to  tell  his 
patients  the  news.  Seasons  were  not  always  sickly,  but  his 
taste  for  oollecttng  news  was  alwa^  the  lune^  and  he  begpm 
to  think  that  then  might  he  some  advanta^  in  printing 
his  intelligence  periodically.  His  scheme  snoeeeoBd,  and 
he  obtained  a  privilege  for  pabltsbin|f  news  in  168S.  It 
would  appear  tnat  not  long  alter  this  time  there  were  more 
newspapers  than  cue  in  England. 

Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in  Charles  the 
First's  time,  great  numbers  of  newspapers,  whidi  had 
hitherto  been  chiefly  confined  to  foreign  intelligence,  were 
spread  abroad  by  the  different  parties  into  which  the  state 
was  then  divided,  under  the  titles  of  *  Diumals,*  *  Special 
Passages,* '  Xntelligeucers,'  *  Mercuries,*  &&.  mostly  in  the 
sixe  of  smsdl  quarto,  and  treating  of  domestic  matters. 
Nearly  a  score  are  said  to  have  come  out  in  1643>  when 
the  war  was  at  its  height  Heylin.  in  the  address  prefixed 
to  his  *  Cosraraiaphub*  eiyoins  the  reader  not  to  think, 
himself  unsatisfied  in  his  expectation,  if  he  find  not  in  it 

*  the  situation  and  afiklrs  of  each  town  of  war  or  the  qusr- 
tering-place  of  eve^  company  or  troop  of  soldiers,  which 
are  presented  to  him  in  the  weekly  news-books.*  Hence 
we  find  some  papers  entitled  '  News  fVom  Hull.* '  News 
from  the  North.* '  The  Last-Minted  News  from  Chichester. 
Windsor,  Winchester,  CHiester.'&c.,  and  others  too  numerous 
to  mention.   We  also  find  *  The  Scots  Dove '  opposed  to 

*  The  Parliament  Kite,'  or  *  The  Secret  Owl.*  Keener  ani- 
mosities, as  D'lsraeli  remarks,  produced  keener  titles: 
'  Heraclitus  Rtdens  *  was  met  by '  Democritus  Ridens,*  and 
'  The  Weekly  Discoverer  *  was  shortly  met  by  '  Tho  Dis- 
coverer Stript  Naked.'  '  Mercurius  Britanuieus '  was 
grappled  hy '  Mercurius  Mastix  fiiithfuUy  lashing  all  Scouts, 
Mercuries.  Posts,  Spies,  and  others.*  Mercunua  was  the 
favourite  name,  with  another  word  to  indicate  the  duracter 
of  the  party  ftom  which  it  emulated.  Whenever  any  title 
however  grew  popular,  it  was  stolen  by  the  antagonist,  wlio 

•  B«a«Uwiiitro<liiobc»of  pri«rtrfDew»p«peTi,lt.p^ 
had«»<m  of  gwttww  la  Lt»«».*lwl»a««w«dte  *M»  the 
in  written  Irtten.  Tliim  eiiifan  Mcoonto  tot  tbe  fbtlMrloK  memomidam  pw 
MmdtntlwaiffMdhiidIri  'IbCraldi  RoMBna.brny  laid'i  coMm«d« 
far  wriUw  iMtm  of  Mwa  U  Ml  liKdriilp  far  hntr 
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AiH  ooDve/ftd  htB  opinbni  to  those  who  would  not  have 
reeeived  them  had  he  not  worn  the  appearanoe  of  a  fiiend. 

D'laraeli,  in  his  *  Curiosities  of  literature/  pves  ati  ac- 
count of  the  two  principal  persons  who  were  at  this  time 
concerned  in  the  newspaper  preu,  Marohant  Needham  and 
Sir  John  Berkonhout.  '  Marvhant  Needham,'  he  bays, 
'  the  great  patriarch  of  newspaper  writers,  was  a  man  of 
versatile  talents  and  more  versatile  polities,  a  bold  adven- 
turer, and  most  BUtioaesful  because  the  most  profligate  of  his 
tribe.  From  college  he  came  to  London ;  was  an  usher  in 
Merchant  Taylors*  school ;  then  an  under-clerk  in  Gray's 
Inn }  at  length  studied  physio  and  practised  chemistry ;  and 
finally  ha  was  a  captain,  and,  in  the  words  of  honest 
Antony  ft  Wood, '  siding  with  the  rout  and  scum  of  the 
people,  he  made  them  weekly  snort  by  raQing  at  all  that 
was  fioble  In  his  intelligence,  called  IfeAnuidsBritannicua, 
wherein  hia  endeavoun  were  to  saerifloe  the  fhme  of  some 
lord,  or  any  petion  of  quality,  and  ttf  the  king  himself,  to 
the  beast  with  manr  heads.*  He  soon  became  popular,  and 
Ms  known  under  the  name  of  CaptiUn  Needham  of  Qray's 
Inn ;  and  whatever  he  now  mole  was  deemed  oracular. 
But  whether  from  a  slight  imprisonment  for  aspersing 
Charles  I.,  or  some  pique  with  bis  own  party,  he  requested 
an  audience  on  his  knees  with  the  king,  reconciled  himself 
to  his  majesty,  and  showed  himself  a  violent  royalist  in  his 
'  111 erourfus  Pragmaticus,*  and  galled  the  Presbyterians 
with  his  wit  and  quips.  SotAe  time  after,  when  the  popular 
party  prevailed,  he  was  still  flirther  enlightened,  ana  was 
got  over  by  President  Bradshaw  as  easily  as  by  Charles  t. 
Our  Mercurial  writer  became  once  more  a  virulent  Presby- 
terian, ahd  lashed  the  royalists  outrt^eously  in  his  *  Mer- 
cnrius  PoUticua:'  at  length,  on  the  return  of  Charles  11., 
baing.now  oonscious,  says  our  friend  Antony,  that  he  might 
be  m  daneiur  of  the  halter,  once  more  he  it  said  to  have 
fled  Into  Holland,  watting  fbr  aii  kct  of  oblivion.  For 
nkoney  given  to  a  hungry  courtier,  Needham  obtained  his 
pardon  under  the  great  seaL  He  latterly  practised  as  a 
physician  among  his  party,  but  lived  universally  hated  by 
the  royalists,  and  now  only  committed  harmleu  treasons 
with  the  College  of  Physicians,  on  whom  he  poured  all  that 
gall  and  vinesjar  which  the  government  had  suppressed 
from  flowing  iorough  its  natural  chanhel.*  In  bufroonery, 
keenness,  and  boldness.  Sir  John  Berkenhout,  the  other 
principal  netts-writer  of  tbd  day,  was  not  inferior,  nor  was 
lie  at  times  less  an  adventurer  than  Needham.  His  '  Mer- 
cnrins  Aultcits '  was  devoted  to  the  court,  then  at  Oxford. 
Beside  ttettspapeft,  be  was  the  author  of  numerous  small 
political  pamphlets  abounding  in  ttit  and  satire.  • 

Itt  166S  the'Kin^m's  Intelligencer*  was  commenced 
in  London,  which  contained  a  greater  Tariety  of  usefkil  in- 
fbrmation  than  any  of  its  predecessors.  It  had  a  sort  of 
obttnary,  notices  of  proceeainga  in  parliament  and  in  the 
Uw  eoiiits,  &c.  Borne  curious  advertisements  also  appear 
ift  its  columns.  In  1663  another  paper,  called '  The  Intel- 
ligencer, published  for  the  satislkction  and  infbrmatfon  of 
the  people,'  Waa  started  by  Roger  (afterwards  Sir  Ri^et) 
L'Estrange,  who  Warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  the  crown 
oh  all  occasions,  and  inmsed  into  his  newspapers  more  in- 
fbrmation,  more  entertainment,  and  more  advertisements  of 
importance  than  were  contained  in  any  succeeding  paper 
whatever  previous  to  the  reign  of  Anne.  L'Estrange  con- 
tinued his  journal  for  two  years,  but  dropped  it  upon  the 
appearance  of  the  '  London  Gtaiette,*  first  called  the '  Oxford 
Oazette.'  owing  to  the  earlier  numbers  being  issued  at 
Oxford,  where  the  court  was  then  holding  and  the  parlia- 
ment sitthig,  on  account  of  the  ptague  being  in  London. 
Hie  first  number  of  what  hai  still  continued  to  the  present 
time,  as  the  *  London  Gaxette,'  i^aa  tmhlidied  at  Oxfi^ 
February  ^th.  1665.  Bo  numerous  did  these  little  AooAt  of 
newt,  as  they  were  called,  become  at  thte  time,  that  between 
the  years  1661  and  166S  no  less  than  seventy  of  thetn  vote 
published  under  various  titles. 

On  the  12th  of  May,  1680,  L'Estrange,  who  had  then 
started  a  second  paper,  called  tbe  'Observator/  first  exer- 
cised his  authority  as  licenser  of  the  preSs,  by  procuring  to 
be  issued  a  *  proclamation  for  suppressing  the  printing  and 
publishing  unlicensed  news-books  and  pamphlets  &f  news, 
because  it  has  become  a  common  practice  for  evil  deposed 
persons  to  vend  to  his  majesty's  peo^e  all  the  idle  and  ma- 
IMous  reports  that  they  could  collect  or  invent,  contrary  to 
law;  the  continuanoe  whereof  would  in  a  short  time  en- 
dantor  the  peaee  of  the  kingdom ;  the  same  maoifbstly 
tending  therete,  as  has  been  declared  by  all  hbt  majestyii 


subjeeti  natnimoasly.'  The  thtxgp  flir  inserting  advertise- 
ments (then  untaxed)  at  this  period,  we  learn  from  the 
Jockey's  InteWgenur,  1683,  to  be  '  a  shilling  for  a  horse  or 
coach,  for  notification,  and  sixpence  for  renewuig also  in 
the '  Observator  Reformed*  it  u  antiouneed  tltat  advertise- 
ments of  eight  lines  are  inserted  for  one  shilling ;  and 
Morphew's '  Country  Gentleman's  Courant,*  two  years  aAer- 
vrer^  Says,  that '  seeing  promotion  of  trade  b  a  matter  that 
ought  to  be  encourage,  the  price  of  advertisements  is  ad- 
vanced to  two  pence  per  line.  Tbe  publishers  at  this  time 
however  were  sotaetimes  puzzled  for  news  to  Oil  their  sheets, 
small  as  they  were  \  but  a  few  of  them  ^t  over  the  dif- 
ficulty in  a  sufficiently  ingenious  manner.  The  '  Flying 
Post,  in  1695,  announces,  that  'if  any  gentleman  has  a 
mind  to  oblige  his  cxiuntry  friend  or  correspondent  with  this 
account  of  public  afRdra,  he  ma^  have  it  for  two-penoe  of 
J.  Salisbury,  «t  the  Rising  8nn  m  Oomhill,  on  a  sheet  of 
fine  paper,'  Ao^  of  uhitM  being  blaaik,  he  may  thereon 
write  his  own  i«tvate  business,  or  the  material  news  of  the 
day.'  Again, 'Dawker'a  News-Letter:*  *  Hiis  Letter  will 
b6  done  upon  good  writing-paper,  and  blank  space  left,  that 
any  gentleman  may  write  his  own  private  business.  It  will 
be  usefill  to  improve  the  younger  sort  in  writing  a  curious 
hand.'  Another  pubhsher  had  recourse  to  an  expedient 
for  filling  his  shee^  curious  enough ;  wherever  there  vras  a 
dearth  of  news,  he  filled  up  the  bUnk  part  with  a  sofflcient 
proportion  from  the  Bible. 

It  was  not  until  the  reign  of  Anne  that  the  liondonen 
enjoyed  the  luxury  of  a  newspaper  every  day.  llie  first 
was  issued  in  1 709,  and  called  *  The  Daily  Courant,'  being 
published  every  day  but  Sunday.  There  were  at  this  time 
seventeen  othm  published  thrice  a  week,  and  one  twice. 
Among  them  was  the  *  British  Apollo,*  the  *  Oeneial  Post- 
script,^the  '  London  Gazette,'  the  *  Postman.'  die  *  tvening 
Post,'  and  the '  City  Intellieencer.' 

It  WAS  about  this  time  that  a  new  speraes  of  publication 
came  out,  which,  although  it  Would  searoelybe  r^arded  as 
belonging  to  the  fomily  of  newspapers  now,  was  held  to  be 
so  then ;  and  in  fhct,  for  a  considerable  time  after  it  was 
commenced,  it  included  articles  of  news  along  with  its 
other  matter.  We  allude  to  those  admirable  publications, 
the  *  Tatler,*  '  Spectator,'  *  Guardian,'  &e,  wbich  formed 
the  models  of  so  manv  subsequent  publications  of  the  same 
kind.  The  first  number  of  the  'Tatler'  was  published  on 
the  2srd  of  April,  now  style,  1709;  the  last  on  the  2nd 
of  January,  1711.  Much  space  was  occupied  in  each  by 
advertisements,  and  the  J^ice  of  each  number  was  a  penny. 
The  publication  of  the  *  Spectator'  began  March  I,  1711, at 
the  same  price ;  hut  upon  the  imposition  of  the  half^nny 
stamp-duty,  which  beian  August  1,  1713,  the  price  was 
raised  to  two-pence.  The  halnwnny  tax  is  conjectured  to 
have  been  the  cause  of  the  *  Spectator '  being  stopped  in  the 
b^nningof  1713.  It  was  however  Immediately  rollowed  by 
the  *  Guardian,*  the  first  number  of  which  appeared  on  March 
2nd,  1713-  This  paper  soon  dropped,  and  was  succeeded  by 
tbe  *  Englishman  *  in  October  the  same  yeaf  (profbssedly 
political).  The  'Englishman'  lasted  for  two  years,  and 
was  in  its  turn  supplanted  by  the  '  Freeholder,'  on  Decem- 
ber 23rd,  1715;  the  latter  Work  being  almost  the  sole  pro- 
duction of  Addison. 

It  may  be  sufficient  to  notice  in  few  words  two  or  three 
of  the  more  remarkable  journals  only  which  have  since  suc- 
ceeded. The  *  Public  Advertiser  *  was  first  printed  under 
the  title  of  tbe  '  London  Daily  Post  and.  General  Adver- 
tiser,' so  for  haok  as  1726,  and  assunied  its  later  name  only 
in  17S3.  This  paper  was  the  vehicle  through  which  'Junius's 
Letters*  were  ^Ven  to  the  world.  The  '  8t  James's  Chro- 
ntele  *  is  another  of  our  oldest  papers ;  at  its  first  publication 
it  was  an  amal^mafion  of  tvro  papers  (the  *  St,  James's 
Post'  and  the  'St.  James's  Evening  Post'),  both  of  which 
begun  in  1715.  The  'North  BitoQ.*  edited  by  Wilkes, 
first  appeared  in  1 762  ;  and  in  the  same  year  the  *  English- 
man '  was  established.  Tbe  *  Englishman '  attracted  much 
notice  about  1766,  on  account  of  the  Insertim  of  several 
satirical  articles  in  it  by  Burke. 

The  following  account  of  the  origin  of  the  newspaper 
stamp  is  given  by  Cooke,  in  his  'Life  of  Bolingbioke.* 
'  Queen  Anne,  in  one  of  her  messages  to  parliament,  de- 
clared that,  by  seditious  papers  and  focUous  rumours,  de- 
signing men  had  been  able  to  sink  credit,  and  that  the  in- 
nocent had  suffered}  ahd  she  recommended  the  House  lo 
find  a  remedy  equal  to  the  mischi^  J^V'oMteM  to  die 
Qttten'a  desire,  and  atPi&ii^iBitete^%rWgMi7.  the 
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parlitmant  pttMd  •  bni,  in  171t,  imporing  « ttamp  dutj 
upon  ptuphletfl  tnd  puUiottioM.  At  iti  oiigin  th*  aniQuat 
of  ibii  stamp  wm  a  halfltenny;  ud  it  it  ourioui  to  oburve 
vhftt  u  effMt  tbit  trifUng  impocl  htd  wfon  tb»  elnalatioti 
of  tht  mo$t  flivoorita  papm*  llanf  ««m  mtinly  diM)oo> 
litiud,  Kod  Mvtnl  of  thoM  wUeh  lunivad  wan  gmenlly 
united  into  on«  pvbliMtion.*  Tboutwlwdi  im^oNd  thii 
dutf  10  to  Anne,  e.  zix.  It  i«  to  this  met  tlwt  Swift  alludes 
in  mi  Journal  to  Stolla,  undar  August  7,  IT  12:  'Do  you 
know  that  all  Grab  Street  it  dead  and  gono  lest  week  r 

By  the  6th  tnd  7th  Wm.  IV..  o.  76,  the  etamfrdu^on 
newapapm,  wfaioh  had  been  gradually  raiead  to  4a.  (with  a 
discount  of  20  per  cent),  was  reduced  to  Id.  (without  any 
disoount),  a  diioount  of  25  per  cent,  bung  aUowed  for  Ire- 
land. The  quantity  of  letter-preae  on  a  sheet  of  papw  bear 
ing  a  stamp  of  Id  is  limited  to  1530  square  Incbea  on  ime 
side.  If  it  exoeeds  I  &30  square  inches,  bnt  does  not  exeeed 
2245,  the  stamp  is  1^ ;  above  229S,  it  n  id.  A  supplement 
not  sieeeding  765  square  inohes  of  print  on  one  side  piib- 
liihed  with  any  newspapw,  is  chai^eable  with  a  duty  of  id 
The  title  of  eriuy  newspqier  Is  now  printed  on  its  stamps 
it  havmg  been  mind  that  in  the  retunis  the  stamps  eBtered 
u  need  by  one  paper  were  fteqnentty  used  by  another;  and 
the  stamp  retums  nay  now  he  rriied  upon  «  riiewing  the 
setual  oiroulation  ot  each  newspaper. 

Iq  1B36,  when  the  stamp-duty  was  4d.,  the  total  number 
of  stamps  issued  for  the  United  Kingdom  was  35,A7<,«00. 

In  183S  the  total  number  of  Id.  itmnps  issued  was,  in 
round  numbers,  as  follows:— 

London  28,500,000 

English  provincial  papers  «  .  15,500,000 
Wel^  papers  .      .      .      ,  350,000 


England  and  Wales . 
Scotland  • 
Ireland 


44,350,000 
5,117,000 
0,225,000 


Total  .       ,  04,692,000 

From  the  5th  July,  1 133,  the  duty  on  adf extisemeata  was 
reduced  horn  St.  6d,  to  U.  Gd.  in  Greet  Britain,  and  to  I*. 
in  Ireland.  The  following  statement  of  the  total  number 
of  tdvutisBmeKts,  and  total  amount  reonfed  thueftom, 
will  show  tha  resnlls  of  this  reducUw 


■ntti 

ai. 

AdTtt. 

Adtta. 

Vatj. 

AirU. 

Dutj. 

r«u. 

No. 

£. 

Na 

No. 

1832 

783,M7 

137.1S3 

121,991 

IS ,248 

1H.U7 

18,278 

1838 

l,Sl5.6m 

9S,«68 

173, BOO 

B.SIO 

17«,41I 

is.ns 

Tlie  London  newspapers  are  now  divided  into  three 
classea:  the  dally,  the  twice  or  thrice  a  week,  and  the 
weekly ;  tiio  daily  are  again  divided  into  morning  and  even- 
ing papers.  The  expense  attending  the  establishing  snd 
carrying  on  of  a  London  daily  newspaper  is  very  great  To 
establish  a  morning  paper  requires  a  capi^  of  mm  5O,O0OA 
to  60,000/. ;  and  the  risk  is  so  great  that  a  single  individual 
would  hardly  venture  on  such  a  speculation.  It  is  assumed 
that  capital  to  the  amonnt  of  500,000/.  at  least  is  invested 
in  the  daily  press  of  London,  of  which  two-thirds,  or  pearly 
■0,  may  b«  represented  by  the  morning  papers. 

Previous  to  the  reduction  of  the  newspaper  stamp-duty 
at  the  end  of  1 836.  the  general  price  of  tiie  London  daily 
papers  was  7d. :  it  is  now  id-  Previous  to  the  reduction 
of  the  advertisement  duty  in  July,  1833,  the  lowest  price 
of  an  advCTtiseraent  in  a  London  daily  paper  was  7*. :  it  is 
now  5t. 

The  'Times,'  the  largest  of  the  J^ndon  newsnapers, 
since  the  reduction  of  the  newspaper  stamp-duty  at  the  eijd 
of  1836  has  issued  daily  a  double  paper,  that  is,  eight  pages 
of  six  columns  each.  The  printed  area  of  the  whole  paper 
(both  sides)  is  more  than  19|  square  feet,  or  a  space  of 
nearly  5  feet  by  4.  On  a  rough  estimate  it  contains  about 
113,000  words,  which  is  equal  to  about  70  pages  of  the 
'Penny  Cydopcedia.'  Compared  with  an  8vo.  volume 
having  a  page  of  print  of  3^  by  6}  inches,  the  area  of  the 
'  Times '  is  equal  to  more  than  120  of  the  8vo.  pages ;  and. 
allowing  for  difference  of  siie  in  the  type,  to  perhaps  200 
of  the  printed  8vo.  pages. 

The  'Times'  is  printed  by  a  machine  worked  by  steam- 
power,  which  is  capable  of  printing  2300  in  an  hour  perfect, 
that  it^  oa  both  sides :  so  that  an  impression  of  12,500  c^n 
Iw  completed  in  five  hours.  The  paper  if  generally  put  to 


press  at  Ave  in  the  morainB,'at  half-past  six  publication 
commsnoes,  and  at  ten  the  whole  impression  is  ready  to  be 
issued  to  the  nublio.  Mr.  Babbage,  after  describing  the 
mannw  in  whien  eight  and  forty  columns  are  ftraed  into 
eight  pages  and  plaeed  on  the  platfiwm  of  the  printing- 
machine,  says, '  Ink  is  rapidly  supplied  to  the  monng  types 
by  the  most  perfect  medianism :  four  attendants  incessantly 
introduce  the  edges  of  large  sheets  of  white  paper  to  tile 
junction  of  two  great  rollers,  which  seem  to  devour  them 
with  unsated  appetite;  other  ndlers  convey  them  to  the 
type  already  inked,  and  having  brought  them  into  rapid 
and  successive  contact,  redeliver  them  to  four  other  assist- 
ants, completely  printed  by  the  almost  momentary  touch.' 

Fifteen  or  sixteen  gentlemen  are  employed  by  the '  Times' 
for  the  purpose  of  reporting  the  delrates  in  parliament, 
others  are  engaged  to  report  the  trials  in  the  courts  of  law, 
and  examinations  and  oonviotions  before  police  magistrates, 
and  to  fiimish  accounts  of  all  public  meetings  of  any  interest 
or  importance  both  in  London  and  in  the  provinces.  To 
shoV  manner  in  which  the  parliamentary  proceedings 
an  reported,  let  ns  anppose  that  an  important  debate  is  ex- 
pected in  each  house  of  padiunent;  and  that  fhur  reporters 
are  engaged  for  the  Lords  and  four  for  the  Common^  the 
process  of  reporting  being  the  same  in  each  house.  The  first 
reporter  takes  notes  for  an  hour,  before  the  end  of  which 
time  the  second  reporter  is  by  bis  side  and  ready  to  succeed 
him.  The  first  then  hastens  to  the  'Times'  office  to  write 
out  his  notes  at  length  for  the  compositors;  the  s^ond 
remains  for  an  hour,  and  then  hurries  away  like  the  former, 
while  the  third  is  taking  notes  for  another  hour,  and  he  is 
followed  in  the  same  manner  by  the  fourth.  The  first 
reporter  is  now  ready  to  succeed  the  fourth ;  be  takes  notes 
for  an  hour,  and  is  followed  by  the  second,  and  so  on  till 
the  house  breaks  up.  The  time  of  taking  notes  is  fre- 
quently limited  to  three-quarters  of  an  hour  or  even  less. 
By  this  process  the  whole  of  a  series  of  debates  which  began 
at  four  or  five  in  the  afternoon  and  continued  till  three  or 
four  in  the  morning,  is  issued  to  the  public  within  a  fow  hours 
of  the  time  when  the  debate  terminated.  Reporters  on  all 
turns  after  the  first  are  aUowed  eah  or  coadi  hire.  The  dia- 
tanee  between  the  houses  of  pailiaident  and  the  printing 
ofllce  has  been  calculated  to  cost  the  newspapers  about  two 
reporters  eaisb ;  thatis,  the  time  occupied  in  going  backwards 
and  forwards  is  equal  to  the  employment  of  two  reporters 
on  each  paper.  Short-hand  is  not  much  used  in  parliament- 
ary reporting ;  indeed  some  of  the  best  reporters  never  uiw 
it,  the  notes  being  used  rather  as  an  assistance  to  the  me- 
mory in  giving  an  abstract  of  the  speeches  than  in  reporting 
them  as  they  were  spoken.  All  the  other  London  daily 
papers  have  an  establishment  of  reporters  similar  to  that  ot 
the  '  Times,'  but  on  a  somewhat  smaller  scale,  and  extra 
reporters  are  engaged  during  the  session  of  ^arliEunenL 

The  lowest  price  cha^d  for  an  advertisement  in  the 
*  Times '  is  5s.,  with  the  exception  of  servants  wanting  places, 
which  are  onljr  4».  If  it  exeeeds  four  lines.  6d.  is  charged 
for  every  additional  line  till  it  reaches  the  length  of  about 
20  lines.  When  it  exeeeds  this  length,  the  rate  of  charge 
is  increased,  the  longest  advertisemento  being  oharged  at  toe 
highest  rate. 

One  hundred  persons  at  least  are  employed  on  tiie  uta- 
blishment  of  the  'Times.*  There  are  three  editors,  fifteen 
or  sixteen  reporters,  at  a  very  liberal  annual  salary,  three 
or  four  readers,  three  or  four  clerks,  twelve  attendants  on 
the  machinery,  about  fifty  compositors,  besides  foreign  cor- 
respondents, news-collectors,  and  agents. 

We  subjoin  a  listf  of  the  London  newspapers,  showing  the 
sale  of  each  publication  and  the  number  of  advertisements 
contained  in  it,  formed  on  an  average  of  the  whole  of  the 
year  1838,  and  drawn  from  accounte  furnished  by  the 
Stamp-<^ce^  and  printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Com 
mons : — 
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Daily  Mwning. 


Homing  Advertiser 
Homing  CHironicle 
Homing  Herald 
Horning  Post 
Tines 

PablicLedgw 


.  5,000 

.  6,630 

.  6.150 

.  2.800 

.  11,660 

Digitized  ^Yyj' 


NEW 


196 


NEW 


ng.  bm. 

AttreiU. 

Conner 

1 

.  1,273 

Ail 

Globe 

.  3,940 

50 

StBodanl 

.  3.435 

52 

Sun 

.  4,294 

40 

Shipping  Qfuette 

.  1.014 

29 

12,956 

Sll 

Three  Timet  a  Week. 
Engltftfa  Chronicle  .  .  808 

Evening  Chronicle  .  .  .  1,513 
Evening  Mail  .         .  1.760 

SL  James'a  Chronicle     .         .  4,&S6 


TtcicB  a  Week. 


London  Gazette 

Patriot 

Record 


Weeluy. 


Atlas 

Bell'a  Weekly  Heaaenger 

Bell's  New  Weekly  Messenger 
Bell's  Life  in  London 
Champion  and  Weekly  Herald 
County  Chronicle  . 
County  Herald 
Court  Journal 
Court  Gazette 

Era  ... 
Essex.  Herts,  and  Kent  Mercury 
Examiner 
Gardener's  Gazette 
John  Bull 

London  Dispatch  .  . 

Magnet 

Hwk  Lane  Express 
Metropolitan  Qinservative  Journal 
Mining  Journal 
Naval  and  Htlitary  Gazette 
News  . 
Obsffirrer 
Planet 

Railway  Times   ,  . 
Satirist 
Spectator 
Sunday  Times  . 
United  Service  Gazette  . 
Watohjaan 
Weekly  Chronicle 
Weekly  Dispatch 
Weekly  True  Sun 


8,ei7 


1.538 
2,293 
S,910 

6,741 


S,3!7 
2.692 
17,374 
3,116 
20,000 

573 
1,567 

S94 
1,663 
1,677 
2,442 
1,277 
5,153 
2.7)1 
4.348 
4,980 
4.317 
3.478 
2,182 
1.385 
1,474 
1,942 
5,288 
4,692 
1,786 
2,971 
3,038 
13,365 
1.457 
2,637 
32,327 
51,570 
6.338 


3 
6 
6 
31 

45 


66 
34 
70 

170 


72 
62 
80 
36 
49 
3 
63 
27 
65 
13 
10 
35 
80 
32 

US 
33 
10 
45 
35 
38 
64 
60 
95 
7 
25 
86 
61 

114 
62 
43 
93 

138 
84 


313,807  1,805 


6  duly  morning  total 
5  daUy  evening  do. 
4  three  times  a  week  do. 
3  twioe  a  week  do. 
33  weekly  . 

Total 


.  32,574 
.  12,956. 
.  8,617 
.  6,741 
212.807 


273,695  3,456 


Besides  these  there  are  a  few  weekly  Journals  of  a  purely 
literary  character,  the  princial  of  whieh  are  the  Athetugum 
and  the  TAterary  Gazette.  ' 

The  four  papers  which  are  published  three  times  a  week 
are  made  up  from  the  oolumns  of  four  of  the  daily  papers, 
the  advertisements  being  omitted  and  a  selection  made  of 
the  most  interesting  matter.  The  EngUah  Chromde  he- 
k>ngs  to  the  Morning  Herald;  the  Evening  Chromde  to 
the  Morning  ChromSei  the  Evening  Mm  to  the  Timet; 
and  the  St.  Manet't  Chronicle  to  the  Standard. 

The  earliest  local  provincial  newspaper  in  England  is  said 
to  have  been  the  *  Norwich  Postman,  published  in  1 706.  at 
the  charge  of  a  penny,  but  *a  haUbenny  not  refused;*  fol- 
io wed  by  the  *  Norwich  Courant,  or  Weekly  Packet,'  in  1 7 14, 


price  three  half-penoe.  Previous  to  1720  the  *  York  Mer 
cur^  *  appeared,  followed  in  that  year  by  the '  York  Conraal,' 
which  still  exists.  In  this  year  also  a  *I«eds  Mercury' 
was  established;  and  about  the  same  time  a '  Gloucesl« 
Journal.'  In  1730  a*  Manchester  Gkizette' was  published. 
The  *  Oxford  Journal  *  be^^n  in  1 740 ;  a  *  Preston  Journal ' 
in  1745.  and  '  Billinge's  Liverpool  Advertiser'  in  1765. 

In  the  year  1S38  uie  total  number  of  English  provincial 
)iewBpapers  was  240.  and  of  Welsh  10,  with  a  ule  of  about 
1 5,500,000  for  the  whole  ^ear.  They  are  all  weekly  pap^ 
with  the  exception  of  two  or  three,  whioh  are  published  twice 
and  three  times  a  week.  Some  of  them  are  very  luge, 
and  have  an  extensive  circulation  and  a  great  number  ot 
advertisements.  The  '  Leeds  Mercury.'  fi^  instance^  is  «> 
Isrge  as  the  '  Times,'  has  a  weekly  sale  of  9000,  and  an 
average  weekly  number  of  245  advertiiBBiaitB.  The'Imr-. 
pool  Mercury '  has  a  weakly  sale  of  6400,  and  sroragai 
about  280  advertisement!. 

In  Scotland  the  newspaper-press  was  Arst  introdueed 
during  the  civil  wars  in  the  seventeenth  century.   When  a 
party  of  Cromwell's  troops  arrived  at  Leith  in  1652.  for  the 
purpose  of  garrisoning  the  dtadeU  Ihey  brought  a  printer, 
named  Christopher  Hi^ins.  to  reprint  a  London  diurnal, 
called  '  Mercurius  Politicus,'  &r  their  amusement  and  in- 
formation.  The  first  number  was  issued  on  the  26tb  Octo- 
ber. 1653;  and  in  November  the  following  year,  the  esta- 
blishment was  transferred  to  Edinburgh,  where  this  reprint- 
ing system  was  continued  till  the  11th  April,  1660.  On  the 
3  let  December,  1660.  appeared  at  Sdinburrii  *  The  Mercu- 
rius Caledoniua,'  purporting  to  comprise  '  tne  affiurs  in  agi- 
tation in  Scottand,  with  a  survey  of  foreign  intellwenee.* 
It  was  a  small  quarto  of  eight  pages.  The  last  nnmbsr  was 
dated  March  23  to  March  28,  166I.   It  was  succeeded  by 
'The  Kingdom's  .Intelligencer.'   In  1669^ an  *Edinboi^ 
Gazette'  was  published  hy  authority,  followed  in  1705  by 
the  *  Edinburgh  Courant.*     '  The  Caledonian  Mocury,' 
which  still  exists,  was  first  published  on  April  38,  1720. 
After  Edinburgh,  the  next  place  at  which  the  publication  of 
a  newspaper  was  attempted  in  Scotland  was  Gusgow,  where 
the  first  number  of  the  '  Gla^ow  Gourant  *  appeared  No- 
vember 11. 1715.   *  The  Glasgow  Journal,' begun  in  1729, 
still  exists.   An   '  Aberdeen  Journal,  or  North  British 
Magazine,'  began  in  1746;  the  first  number  gave  an 
account  of  the  battle  of  Culloden ;  th»  paper  still  continuea. 
The '  Dumfries  Journal*  oommeiuied  in  1750.  The  '  Kelso 
Mail'  was  established  in  1797;  the  '  Dundee  Courier.'  in 
1800;  the  *  Dundee  Advertiser.'  1801;  fbUowod  bv  the 
'  Dundee  Chranide;*  the  *  Ayt  AdvwtisBr,'  ami  the 
'  Gieniock  Advertiser,*  in  1 803 ;  an  *  Inverness  Journal,'  in 
1807;  and  the'  Perth  Advertiser.'  in  1808;  in  1811  the 
*  Montrose,  Arbroath,  and  Brechin  Review'  was  established. 
Somewhat  subsequent  to  this  the  '  Fife  Herald  *  was  esta- 
blished, and  in  1833.  the  '  Fifeshire  JournaL*   In  1820  a 
'  Stirling  Journal  *  was  instituted,  followed  by  a  *  StirUng 
Advertiser,'  but  both  have  been  since  united  in  one  paper. 
Scotland  has  also  three  other  country  newspapers,  viz.  the 
'  Elgin.  Courier,'  the  *  Paisley  Advertiser.'  and  the  *  Western 
Independent.*  In  1838  there  were  64  newspapers  circulated 
in  Scotland,  of  which  16  belonged  to  Edinburgh.  There 
were  no  daily  papers.   The  total  sale  was  5,1 1 7,000. 

In  Ireland,  as  in  England  and  Scotland,  newspaper  in* 
telligence  originated  during  civil  commotim.  As  ht  back 
as  1641,  attto  breaking  out  of  the  Rebellion  (tf  that  year, 
there  was  printed  a  news  sheet  called  '  Warranted  Tidings 
from  Ireland;*  but  from  that  time  to  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  we  have  no  notice  of  any  other  [vint  of 
the  kind,  although  it  is  not  improbable  that  there  mty  have 
been  some.  -  About  the  year  1 700,  a  newspaper  called  *  Pue's 
Ocourrences,'  named  after  the  proprietor,  was  establisbed  in 
Dublin,  and  maintained  itself  for  more  than  half  a  century. 
This  was  the  first  newspaper  published  in  the  Irish  capital. 
The  next  Dublin  print  was  *  FalkeneKs  Journal,*  esta- 
blished in  ]  728— both  were  daily  papeis.  Waterford  appears 
to  have  followed  Dublin  in  publishing  newi.  bv  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  paper  in  1729,  entitled  'The  Waterford 
Flying  Post'  In  November,  1766,  the  '  Waterford  Joui^ 
nal'  came  out;  and  'Ramaay'a  'Waterford  Qironicle* 
about  the  same  time.  Hie  present  *  Waterford  Mirror*  waa 
started  in  1801.  The  oldeit  existing  newq^per  in  Ireland 
is  the  *  Belfost  News  Letter,*  started  in  1 737.  Among  the 
otlier  existing  Dublin  papers  may  be  mentioned  the  '  Even- 
ing Post.*  which  has  now  existed^about  sixty  years.  In 
1838  there  were  84  i9fRiiip99y  VkvMd^weUod.  of 
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vhich  26  belonged  to  Dublin.  The  toUl  lole  was  5,225.000. 
There  are  five  cuily  papers  in  Dublin. 

The  newspapers  of  Great  Britwn  have  raneh  improred 
within  the  lasttwenfy  or  thirty  yem.  Bsfira  that  time,  few 
of  theffl  eontainad  any  origioal  artidet  or  tmm  beyond 
oocasional  or  local  panera^s.  But  all  tha  Sngiish  news- 
papers are  still  too  exnnaiTely  deroted  to  the  support  of 
some  particular  political  patty,  or  to  aome  particular  object ; 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  find  in  anyone  of  them  afiiU  and  im- 
partial discussion  of  any  great  question  affecting  the  gene* 
ral  interest,  free  ftom  party  bias  and  direct  abuse  or  obliquo 
censure  fk  individuals  whose  views  differ  from  those  of  the 
newspaper  writer.  In  the  comprehensiveness  of  their  inewa, 
their  just  estimation  of  the  value  of  general  principles,  and 
in  their  sober  and  critica!  application  of  them  to  the  solu- 
tion of  political  questions  which  affect  the  interest  of  the 
community,  the  best  French  newspapers  have  a  decided 
superiority  over  the  English.  Some  of  the  French  provincial 
newspapers  occasionally  contain  articles  which  desorra  to 
find  a  plaoe  among  a  oollection  of  political  essays. 

Newspapers  are  now  as  eomnum  in  the  British  domi- 
nions abroad  as  in  En)|dand ;  and  in  Britiah  India  six  gaxettes 
are  published  in  the  Bengal  language.  In  Van-Diamen's 
Land  no  ftwer  than  six  papers  are  pubUsbed  at  Hobart*s 
Town,  namely,  the  '  Hobart  Town  Gazette,*  the  *  Hobart 
Town  Courier,' '  True  Colonist,'  the  *  Tasmanian  and  Aus- 
tral-Asiatic Review,' '  Colonial  Times,*  and  *  Bent's  News  and 
Tasmanian  Threepenny  Register and  two  at  Launoeston, 
the  *  Cornwall  Chronicle '  and  the  *  Launoeston  Advertiser.' 
Id  New  South  Wales  there  are  five  newspapers,  pnUished 
at  Sidney.  At  Perth  in  Western  Australia  there  is  now  a 
weekly  paper.  The  *  Sotitli  Australian  Gaxette*  is  published 
at  Adelaide ;  the  first  number  yna  printed  in  England,  and 
carried  out,'  with  ^nting  materials,  to  Anstralis.  It  has 
been  followed  by  another,  the  *  South  Australian ;'  and  a 
newspwer  has  been  oommenoed  this  year  (1838)  at  Pttrt  Lin- 
coln. Two  newspapers  have  also  been  eonunraead  within 
the  present  year  at  Mdboume,  in  the  newly-esplorad  terri- 
toiy  of  Australia  Felix.  The  fliat  New  Zealand  Ctdony, 
vhioh  sailed  in  September,  1SS9,  carried  out  the  materials 
fbr  printing  a  newspaper,  of  which  the  flnt  number  was 
printed  in  England. 

In  Germany  newspapers  originated  in  the  *  Relations,'  as 
they  were  termed,  whicn  sprung  up  at  Aug^nrg  and  Vienna 
in  1524,  atRatlsboo  in  1528,  at  DilUngen  in  1569,  and'  at 
Niimberg  in  1971,  and  which  appeared  in  the  form  of 
letters  pnnted,  but  without  date,  plaoe,  or  number.  The 
first  GOTman  newspaper  in  numbwed  sheets  was  printed 
in  1612.  Of  the  Italian  journals,  the 'GazzettadiMilano,' 

*  Gazzetta  di  Venezia,'  and  '  Giornale  del  Regno  delle  due 
Sicilie'  are  daily ;  the '  Diario  di  Roma,'  'Ganettadi  Firenze,* 

*  Giornale  di  Commercio  di  Livomo,' '  Gauetta  di  Bologna,* 
■  GttzxMU  Piemontese,'  'Gasmtta  di  Genova,*  '  Voce  della 
Verita'  <^Hodena,  *  Oaxzetta  di  Farma,'  *  Gan^  di  Luc- 
ca,' *  Osservatore  Venesiano,'  and  some  others,  s^ipear  two 
or  three  times  a  week,  and  a  much  greater  number  weekly. 
The  wholo  number  of  journals  in  Italy,  including  all  pe- 
riodicals, p<^tieal,  literary,  and  soientiflc,  exceeds  two  hun- 
dred. Madrid  has  its  '  Gafeta ;'  and  lisbon  has  also  a 
paper  for  the  publication  of  official  documents  and  oom- 
munieatiODs.  In  Belgium  and  Holland  there  are,  in 
French  and  Dnteh  respectively,  a  considerable  number 
of  daily  and  weekly  papers.  In  1830  Switzerland  had 
twenty-four  weekly  papers,  and  five  others  which  appeared 
once  a  fortnight:  the  number  is  since  increased.  Most  of 
them  are  written  in  German.  Some  are  in  French,  one 
or  two  in  Italian,  and  one  in  the  Romansh  or  Grisons 
lancpiage.  The  first  Russian  paper  wu  pnUished  in 
1703,  under  Feter  I.  In  1829  tbe  nnmber  of  papers 
and  periodiods  published  in  the  Russian  em]nre  was 
seventy-three ;  bOt  the  only  important  political  joiumals 
are  the  '  Gazette  de  St.  Petersburg  *  and  the  '  Journal  de 
aL  Petersburg.*  In  Sweden  the  newspapers  are  not 
much  devoted  to  political  discussion.  Denmark  has  about 
eighty  journals,  of  which  twenty-three  are  devoted  to 
politios  and  twenty-five  to  the  sciences.  The  Greeks 
have  several  newspapers  in  their  own  language.  A  jour- 
nal is  published  at  Corfti,  one  at  Athens,  and  another  at 
Smyrna.  Hie  '  Moniteur  Ottoman '  is  published  at  Con- 
stantinople, in  French,  under  the  sanction  of  the  suUan,  and 
the  viceroy  of  Ejprpt  has  his  offleial  gapsr  printed  in  the 
same  language,  at  Boulak  near  Cairo. 

Xn  the  United  States  the  incceaie  of  nevipapm  hu  bean 


more  rapid  than  in  England.  In  the  year  1704,  the  first 
Anglo-American  newspaper,  called  the  '  Boston  News  Let- 
ter,' was  published  at  Boston.  In  1718  the  first  newspaper 
was  publwhed  in  PMinsylvania;  and  in  1733  the  first  news* 
papers  were  published  in  New  York  and  Rhode  Island. 
Now  there  is  hardly  a  pet^  town  in  any  of  the  twenty-six 
states  without  its  newspaper,  and  in  the  large  cities,  suiui  as 
New  York,  aercral  are  published  daily.  In  Pennsylvania  a 
considerable  nnmber  of  newspapers  are  printed  in  tha 
German  language  and  distributed  among  the  nnmennus 
German  setulers  in  that  state.  One  German  newqiaper 
at  least  is  also  published  in  Maryland,  and  perhaps  mm. 
In  Louisiana,  some  papers  are  ]Hnnted  both  in  Fiowb  and 
English. 

The  largest  collection  of  newspapers  in  England  is  in  the 
British  Museum.  This  collection  was  commenced  by  a  con- 
siderable number  being  sent  there,  at  the  time  when  the  Mu- 
seum was  established,  with  the  library  of  Sir  Haas  Sktane 
Another  ooUeetion.  of  itself  valued  at  lOOOJL.  was  purchased 
in  1813  with  the  library  of  the  late  Dr.  Charlaa  Bumey. 
At  the  end  of  two  years  fhnn  the  time  of  pnblioation  tfat 
commisiioners  of  stamps  now  tranifer  to  the  British  Un 
seum,  Ibr  publie  uae^  oopies  of  all  the  stamped  nawspapHCi, 
both  of  town  and  country. 

The  newspapers  of  1837  delivered  to  the  British  Museum 
i^«»n  the  Stam|>-ofitce  were,  London  papers  89,  oonnby 
papers  201,  British  Islands  15,  Scotch  papws  52,  Irish  67. 

(Chalmers's  Lifa  Ruddiman,  8vo.,  London,  1794,  pp. 
106-124,  with  his  Appendix,  No.  6,  pp.  404-441  \  NiehoVs 
lAUrary  JtuadoleM  ^  the  Bightwnih  Century,  voL  i.,  p 
312;  vol  iv.,  pp.  33-97;  vol.  viii.,  pp.  495-499;  En^fdo- 
p€Bdia  Americana,  voL  iz.,  Svo.,  Philad.,  1832,  pp.  253-363; 
Chambers's  Edinburgh  Journal,  voL  iii.,  foU  London,,  1835. 
articles  in  pp.  113,  130,  146,  193,  242,  306,  322.  389 ;  see 
also  various  articles  in  the  Compamon  to  Ms  Newtpaper, 
fbL,  1833-1836.) 

NEWTON,  ISAAC  was  born  2Sth  December,  1642, 
old  style,  at  Wocdsthorpei  a  hamlet  in  tha  parish  of  Coltfar- 
wtffth  and  county  of  Linecdn,  eight  miles  south  (tf  Qrantham. 
EVom  the  pedigree  roistered  upon  oath  in  the  Herald's 
(^oe,  by  Newton  himselC  in  the  year  1705,  it  appears  that 
he  was  descended  from  a  fkmily  of  that  name,  which  wu 
resident  at  Westby  in  Lincolnshire  until  about  the  year 
1370  (*Biog.  Brit*),  when  it  became  possessed  of  the  manor 
of  Woolsthorpe.  His  fiither,  Isaac  Newton,  married  the 
daufthtor  of  James  Ayscough  of  Market  Overton  in  Rutland- 
shire!^ uid  the  subject  of  this  article  was  theur  only  child. 
Tbe  mother  was  left  a  widow  during  her  pregnancy,  and 
appears  to  have  given  premature  birth  to  her  child,  which 
was  of  extremely  diminutive  size.  Mrs.  Newton,  whose  in- 
come was  little  mors  than  802.  per  aimum,  soon  contracted 
a  second  marrii^  with  the  Rev.  Barnabas  Smith,  reotw  ot 
North  Witham,  whenupon  young  Isaac,  then  about  three 
years  old,  was  confided  to  the  care  of  his  matarml  «aud- 
mother,  by  whom  he  was  sent  to  two  day-schools  at  SkilUng^ 
ton  and  Stoke,  until  he  attained  the  age  of  twelve  ycar% 
when  he  was  a^itted  into  the  free  grammar-school  of  Grant- 
ham. While  here  he  evinced  considerable  aptitude  for  me- 
chanical contrivances,  and  among  other  things  be  constructed 
a  windmill  and  water-clodk,  but  in  tbe  prosecution  of  his  re- 
gular scholastic  studies  be  for  some  time  took  little  interest 
and  accordingly  stood  very  low  in  the  school.  Atlengthhow- 
ever  *  the  boy  who  was  above  him,  having  one  da^  given 
him  a  severe  kick  upon  the  stomach,  from  whidt  he  suffered 
great  pain,  Isaac  laboured  incessantiy  till  be  got  above  him 
m  tbe  school,  md  ftom  that  time  be  oontinu^  to  rise  until 
he  was  the  head  boy.'  (Brewster's  I^e.)  The  decease  of 
Mn.  Newton's  second  hnsband,  in  1656,  induced  her  to  r^ 
turn  to  the  manor  of  Woolsthorpe  and  in  that  year  Isaac 
was  taken  from  school  to  assist  in  the  management  of  Urn 
Arm.  Aeoordingly  on  market-days  he  was  sent  to  Qranthun, 
acoomi»nied  by  an  aged  domestic,  either  to  dispose  of  fiirm 
produce  or  to  purchase  such  things  as  were  needed  by  the 
fitmily.  But  on  these  occasions  it  more  fi«quentiy  happened 
that  uaac  stopped  by  tbe  way-side,  watebing  tbe  motionsof  a 
water-wheel  or  some  other  piece  of  machinery,  or  if  he  reached 
the  town  of  Grantham  it  was  only  to  resort  to  tbe  apothe- 
cary's garret  in  which  he  had  resided  while  he  attended  the 
grammar-school,  and  where  a  few  old  books  afforded  him 
ample  enteriaiument  until  his  trusty  companion  summ<med 
him  to  return  home.  These  aud  other  instances  having 
shown  the  inutility  of  thwarting  his  sti^diop^^iVPWUon. 
he  was  shortly  alter  sent  badkl^ 
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Sb«  nmiaoi  at  mIumI  tUs  MOtHicl  time  imt  not  Rp* 
,  bat  wh«n  he  had  attained  hit  MrmtMiith  year  it  wai 
rminad  to  «end  him  to  Trinity  CoHego,  Oambridge,  at 
th«  reoommmdation  of  hit  uncle,  the  Rev.  W.  A^seough, 
«he  had  been  himtelf  educated  there.  HU  matnculation 
took  plaee  5th  June,  1660,  the  year  in  vhich  Dr.  Barrow 
wai  appointed  to  the  OFoeh  profesaonhip. 

It  ti  a  matter  of  regret  that  no  definite  inftmnation  exiitt 
aa  to  the  order  in  which  Newton  pursued  faiB  mathematical 
•tndiea  before  eDterine  the  univenity.  Biot  giTes  an  un- 
uUuntieated  although  very  inobaUe  anaeoote  to  the 
0Bm*  that  while  Nevten  was  yet  a  lad  '  on*  of  his  unelea 
fbund  him  beneath  a  hedge,  i^lly  absorbed  in  the  Mention 
of  a  mathematical  problem but  we  find  no  mention  of  any 
matbematieal  work  which  had  oeeupied  hie  attention,  with 
the  eaception  of  '  Uleraento '  of  SucUd.  It  has  been 
asserted  th«t  a  glance  at  tiie  flindamental  proposttions 
was  immediately  followed  by  a  knowledge  of  the  numer- 
ous oonsequences  whicAi  may  thence  be  deduced.  But  the 
fame  ot  Newton  is  not  enhanced  by  stating  as  true  what 
is  tn  the  highest  degree  improbable.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  he  had  read  the  '  Etemenia,'  though  not  perhaps  with 
tbat  attention  whieh  he  afterwards  acknowledged  their  im- 
portance dr«erved.  As  to  his  knowledge  of  natural  philoso- 
^y,  his  vater-cloek,  windmill,  and  bundials  may  be  oonsi- 
dered  as  evidmee  of  his  early  acquaintance  with  the  prinaples 
of  neobanies  and  with  the  doelrine  of  the  sphere,  for  it  i« 
dlfieuU  to  anpnose  that  a  mind  such  as  his,  so  ardent  in  the 
pnnait  of  truth,  eonld  have  contented  itself  with  following 
a  few  rules  of  authority  wtttioat  understanding  the  reasons 
upon  which  diey  were  based.  But  if  these  oonsiderationa 
be  not  thought  conclusive,  we  have  only  to  look  to  the  nature 
of  bb  discoveries  during  the  first  six  years  of  hts  residence 
at  Cambridge,  that  is,  befbre  the  completion  of  his  twenty- 
Ararth  year,  in  order  to  be  convinced  that  he  mnet  either 
have  pushed  his  studies  to  a  veiy  considerable  extent  before 
entering  the  university,  or  that  his  subsequent  progress  was 
perfeetly  unparalleled ;  for  in  this  period  of  six  years  he 
invented  his  Binomial  Theorem,  established  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  his  doctrine  of  Fluxions,  and  demon- 
strated the  law  of  the  fbrce  in  virtue  of  which  the  planets 
gravitate  toirards  the  sun,  although,  in  consequence  of  the 
erroneoni  measurement  of  the  earth  then  in  use,  it  was  not 
tfll  afterwards  that  he  was  able  to  show  that  the  same  law 
holds  with  respect  to  the  moon,  and  that  (he  Ibroe  mani- 
fested at  the  earth's  surflKe  in  the  Ml  of  a  pebble  it  Iden- 
tical, as  to  its  nature,  with  that  whieh  pervades  the  irhole 
planetary  system. 

Descartes  had  already  laid  open  a  vast  field  of  reaeareh 
by  the  snceessfiil  application  of  algebra  to  geometry,  and  his 
writings,  both  mathematical  and  speculative,  were  then 
inuch  read  at  Cambridge.  After  the  perusal  of  Bannderson's 

•  Logic  *  and  the  '  Optics  *  of  Kepler,  the  attention  of  New- 
Ion  was  directed  to  the  '  Geometria' of  Descartes,  a  work 
Which,  doubtless,  exercised  considerable  influence  over  his 
Aibsequent  pursuits,  by  furnishing  him  with  general  methods 
of  direct  inveatigation,  such  as,  till  the  time  of  Descartes, 
were  totally  unknown.  Upon  the  whole  however  he  was 
much  less  indebted  to  the  analytical  writings  of  Descartes 
than  he  was  to  those  of  bis  countryman  Wallis.  He  seldom 
read  withoat  making  oommmts  upon  the  text  or  marginal 
notes  of  such  parts  as  appeared  to  him  stiseeptibte  of  exten- 
sion or  improvement  In  this  way  he  eomplem  the  perusal  of 
Descartes^s  '  Geometry,'  af^er  which  he  passed  on  to  the 

*  Arithmetica  Infinitorum '  of  'Wallis.  In  this  work  the 
anfhor  had  suf^sted  a  method  of  obtaining  the  quadmture 
of  the  circle,  the  practicabilitv  of  which  dependM  upon  an 
interoolation.  Newton  set  anout  effecting  this,  notwith- 
standing the  discouraging  declaration  of  Wallis,  that  he 
believed  it  to  be  Impracticable.  The  attempt  however 
proved  not  merely  successfiil,  but  in  the  course  of  bis  in- 
quiry he  was  led  (1663-4)  to  adiscovery  of  greater  moment, 
tne  nistory  of  which  is  given  under  Binohial  Thbokkh. 
This  theorem,  combined  with  the  previous  labours  of  'Wallis 
and  others,  supplied  Newton  with  a  method  of  det«v 
mining  the  area  and  rectification  of  curves,  the  suxfhoe  and 
content  of  the  sol^s  formed  by  their  revolution,  and  the 
position  of  their  centre  of  gravity ;  and  by  simflar  means  he 
solved  with  compamtive  ease  a  number  of  problems  iriiioh 
had  hitherto  bamed  the  attempts  of  mathematicians,  or  of 
which  solutlona  had  been  obtained  only  under  particular 
circumstances,  whereby  the  real  difficulty  had  been  rather 
evaded  than  overcome.  The  almost  indefinite  aj^teatioB 


iriiiah  he  oentinnad  to  make  of  this  method,  oorapnting 
the  numerical  values  of  the  formuln  to  wliich  hia  inveattg^ 
tions  gave  riae,  as  if  ha  regarded  the  occupation  rather  as  s 
souroft  of  amusement  then  of  labour,  may  possibly  have  been 
suggested  by  the  view,  as  novel  as  it  was  important,  which  be 
took  of  the  mode  whenby  magnitudes  of  every  kind  may  be 
conoeived  to  he  generated,  and  by  the  notion  he  early  ent«- 
tained  of  the  poeaibility  of  dediioing  the  definito  ralue  of 
a  variable  msgnituds  (torn  the  veloeity  of  ita  increase  or 
diminution. 

The  fluxionaiy  odwlut  to  whiob  this  opinkat  gave  risi 
was  invoBted  by  Newton  in  or  befiire  the  year  1665.  In 
biitory  is  given  in  the  article  Fluxions.  The  iullowiiig 
year  b»  composed  hti '  Analysis  per  Equationei  Numero  Te^ 
minorum  Infinitas,'  a  tract  which  afterwards  caused  mnch 
discussion  as  to  the  extent  to  which  it  contained  the  method 
of  fluxions.  For  soma  reason  which  it  is  now  difficult  to  as- 
sign, he  thought  proper  to  ooneeal  the  substance  of  this  tract 
fhim  the  publio  and  even  from  his  friends.  However  on  the 
appearance  of  Meroator's  '  Logirithmoteohnia'  in  1 668.  in 
which  work  Newton  having  recognised  two  of  the  many  re- 
salts  to  which  his  binomial  theorem  had  previously  conduct^ 
him,  namely,  the  development  of  log  ( 1  -fx)  and  the  deter- 
mination of  the  quadrature  of  the  hyperbola,  he  communi 
eated  the  tract  above  mentioned  to  his  friend  Dr.  Borrow 
This  was  not.tiU  the  month  of  June,  1669.  The  31st  July 
following.  Barrow,  with  Newton's  permission,  transmitted 
the  MS.  to  Mr.  Collins,  at  the  same  time  aequainting  him 
that  it  was  the  inodiiBtien  of  a  young  firiend  of  bis  who  pos- 
sessed a  fine  fenint  for  suoh  inquiriws.  Collins  took  a 
copy  of  tlw  MS.  and  returned  the  vifnost  to  Dr.  Baimw 
The  copy  was  afterwards  ftiund  among  CoUins's  papers,  and 
attested  the  year  in  whioh  the  original  treatise  had  been 
composed.  It  was  first  formally  published  in  I7i2.  but 
long  previous  to  that  its  contents  must  have  been  pretty 
widely  diffbsed  through  CoUins's  cwieapondence  with  many 
of  the  principal  mathemati<)ians  of  the  day,  both  in  England 
and  upon  the  Continent 

Newton  was  admitted  sub^iaar  in  1661,  became  scholar 
in  1664,  and  took  his  d^ree  of  B.A.  in  1665.  In  1664-5 
he  was  a  candidate  with  Mr.  Robert  Uvedale  for  the  law- 
fellowBhi|t  of  Trinity  College;  when  Barrow,  having  found 
the  candidates  on  an  aqoality  as  regarded  attainments, 
mmfbrred  the  appointment  on  Mr.  Uvedale,  he  being  the 
lAdar.  In  1667  be  beoame  junior  fellow,  took  the  degree 
of  If. A.,  and  became  senioT  fellow  in  166S.  He  sae- 
oeeded  Dr.  Barrow  as  Luoasian  professor  of  mathematics  in 
1669. 

The  raging  of  the  plague,  in  1665-6,  induced  Newton  to 

Suit  Oambridge  and  retire  to  Woolsthorpe.  Here  it  was 
tat  he  began  to  reflect  more  psrticalarly  upon  the  nature 
of  the  fiMoe  which  bodies  at  uie  esrth's  sumee  ve  drawn 
towards  its  centre,  and  to  conjecture  that  the  same  force 
might  possibly  extend  to  the  moon,  and  there  be  of  sufficient 
intensity  to  counteract  the  centrifugal  force  of  that  satellite, 
and  thereby  retain  it  in  its  orbit  about  the  ear^  To  com- 
pare this  hypothesis  with  observation,  it  was  necMsary  to 
determine  the  law  according  to  which  the  intensity  of  such 
a  force  would  vary  with  the  distance  from  the  earth's  centre ; 
finr  altboB^  no  amsiUe  variation  can  he  detected  within 
the  narrow  lin  ita  of  direct  obsenration,  namely,  the  tanmit 
of  the  highest  monntaini  or  the  bottoni  of  the  deepest 
nines,  it  was  reasonable  to  utesame  thM  some  vartMion 
would  be  appreciable  at  the  oistance  ot  the  mowi,  and  in 
suoh  ease  only  eould  the  force  be  just  su^ient  to  counter- 
act the  centriKigal  tendency  at  the  revohing  satellite.  To 
a  mind  so  habituated  to  generalise,  it  was  a 'natural  ex- 
tension of  bis  hypothesis  to  suppose  that  the  same  kind  of 
fbrce  which  incessantly  deflects  the  moon  from  a  rectilinear 
path  might  likewise  act  upon  the  planets  so  as  to  retain 
them  in  their  orbits  about  the  sun.  Now  the  assumption 
of  an  attractive  foroe  emanating  from  the  sun  was  at  this 
time  Ar  from  being  a  novelty,  and  it  had  even  been  a*- 
serted  by  Bouillaud  that  if  such  a  force  really  existed, 
its  intensity  would  vary  inversely  as  the  square  of  tb« 
distance  ftom  the  attracting  body ;  but  neither  Bouillaud 
nor  those  irtio  entertained  nmilar  t^nnions  had  given  wany 
proof,  either  empirioally  or  otbnrwise,  of  what  they  had 
asserted:  and  oettainly  none  appear  to  have  attampted  to  es- 
tablish that  thefbroes  which  ret«n  the  planeta  in  their  oriia 
were  identioal.  as  to  th^r  nature,  with  that  iHuob  draws  a 
stone,  when  let  fUl,  to  the  surfteft«fr  the  earths  Newton 
•howtd  Halt  the  Uwof[iifflflg^gyigii^g)fe|«Stince  ia 
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thst  which  rmlly  «xuto  in  nature ;  snd  ftuther,  that  this  law 
wsB  ansceMaryciwiBqueneaof  Uw  analogy  drMdydisoorcred 
by  Keplw  between  the  periodfa)  timas  aodthe  mean  diitaneea 
of  the  planeti.  The  foUowiog  wiU  convey  a  notion  of  the  line 
of  zaasoning  by  which  Newton  arrived  at  thia  reault  The 
intensity  of  the  force,  whatever  may  be  its  nature,  which 
eounteranta  the  eentrifugal  force  of  a  planet,  is  pro|>ortional 
to  the  veraed  une  of  the  are  described  in  a  given  time ;  lo 
that  if  the  time  be  small,  the  foree  will  be  proportional  to 
the  square  of  the  arc  divided  )}y  the  planet's  mean  distanse. 
ot  to  the  square  of  tbe  linear  velocity  by  the  distance.  If 
therefore  for  the  velocity  we  substitute  the  ratio  of  the  mean 
distance  to  the  periodie  time,  which  is  proportional  to  It, 
we  shall  find  that  the  foree  varies  as  the  distance  by  the 
Mjuare  of  the  periodic  time,  that  is,  by  Kepler's  law,  as  the 
distance  by  the  cube  of  the  distance,  that  is,  inversely  as  the 
square  of  tbe  distance.  Having  thus  established  the  law 
whereby  the  planets  navitate  towards  the  lutt,  he  proceeded 
to  examine  whether  toe  same  law  regnlated  th«  ^vitAtion 
of  the  moon  towarda  the  earth.  At  this  point  it  is  that 
Newton's  roasMung  first  reita  upon  couecture,  namely,  that 
the  ftroe  manifested  at  the  eartfa't  aurnee  in  the  fall  of  a 
atone,  is  identical  with  that  which  is  constantly  deflecting 
tbe  moon  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth,  and  that  the  law 
of  its  variation  was  tbe  aamfl  as  thftt  which  h*  bad  deter- 
mined fbr  the  planets.  If  auoh  were  the  case,  the  distanoe 
fbllea  through  by  the  moon  in  one  second  of  time  ought 
to  bear  the  same  ratio  to  th*  distance  fallen  tluoUBh  by  a 
body  at  the  surfiioe  of  the  earth  in  one  second,  whioh  the 
aquare  of  tbe  earth's  radius  bears  to  the  square  of  the  moon's 
mean  distaooek  The  length  of  tbe  earth's  radius,  which, 
entered  as  a  necessary  element  in  tbe  veriflcation  of  his 
conjecture^  was  at  that  time  very  imperfectly  known  (a 
decree  of  latitude  being  estimated  at  only  60  miles  inateskd 
of  694  miles,  its  more  correct  length) ;  the  consequence  of 
which  was*  that  the  result  of  his  caleulatioa  indicated  a 
Awea  at  the  distance  of  the  moon  greater,  by  nearly  ene-sixth, 
than  ^t  deduced  ftom  direct  obsemUion.  TThis  diffinenei^ 
which  many  would  have  considered  sufficiently  small  to 
establish  tfae  correctness  of  the  bypotbesia,  waa  regarded 
by  Newton  rather  u  a  direct  rotation  of  its  truth.  He 
tfaerefon  laid  aside  fiirther  consideration  of  the  subject, 
sutpeeting,  saysWhistonC Memoirs*  of  himself),  that  some 
unknown  cause,  pwhaps  similar  to  the  vortices  of  DnecattOTs 
modified,  in  tbe  case  of  tbe  moon,  the  law  which  he  had 
satisfaetorily  established  with  regard  tp  the  planets. 

In  1666,  the  plague  having  subsided,  he  retnrned  to 
Catnbridge,  but  wittwut  mentioning  to  any  of  his  friends 
the  interesting  inquiry  wbiob*  during  his  absence,  had  oo- 
oupied  so  much  of  his  attention.  In  this  way  tbe  diseuded 
hypotheeii  lay  dormant  fi>r  sixteen  years.  In  1688,  when 
attendihg  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Smiielyi  Im  caanallT 
beard  of  the  meamienent  of  an  arc  irf  tbe  meridian  whiiw 
had  hem  eseeuted  by  Pieard  three  yean  belbre.  Having 
taken  a  note  of  tbe  reaulti  and  theoee  dedneed  the  length 
Bt  the  earth's  radios,  he  resumed  his  former  calauUtioo } 
but  in  the  course  of  the  work,  obsMring  that  the  conclusion 
be  had  fiHrmo'ly  anticipated  waa  about  to  be  realised,  his 
ardour  is  said  to  have  brought  on  «  state  of  excitement  and 
nervous  irritabiUt^  which  precluded  his  fiirther  pn^ress,  so 
that  tbe  Completion  of  the  osculation  was  confided  to  a 
friend.  Tbe  fbllowing  yeu  he  transmitted  to  London  a 
few  propositionk  on  tbe  motion  of  bodies  acted  on  by  cen- 
tripetal fbroea,  which  were  shoKly  after  oommnaio^ed  to 
the  Royal  Society,  and  constitute  the  leading  propositions 
of  tbe  'Principia.'  Tbe  manuaoript  of  this  work*  entitled 
'  Philosophis  Naturalis  Principia  Mathematiea,'  was  prw- 
aented  to  tbe  Royal  Sooiaty  by  Dr.  Vineent  in  1686.  Its 
perusal  gave  nab  to  itauy  imnarks  from  Dr.  Hooke  remet- 
ing  the  dednotim  of  the  law  of  the  invono  square  of  tin 
diatanee  from  the  sMond  law  of  Kniler,  to  which  he  laid 
claim.  Hooke's  pretensiona  upon  this  .head  wers  never 
made  oai ;  and  from  the  known  medioeri^  of  hu  mathe- 
matical  atminmenta,  as  well  as  hia  genekial  disposition  te 
appropriate  every  new  disoovray  to  himself^  they  an  looked 
upon  as  very  doubtftil.  Newton  however  having  ^)panmtly 
replied  to  his  remarks  With  more  warmth  than  discretfon,  he 
(Newton)  afterwards  expressed  e  willingness  to  compromise 
the  dispute  by  the  insertion  of  a  soboUnm  (lib.  i,  prop,  iv.^ 
cor.  6),  wbersin  the  controverted  dednetlon  is  attributed 
independently  to  Sir  Ghristopher  Wren,  HotAe^  and  HaUey. 
The  printiim  of  the  '  Prineipia'  was  fnperintended  by  Dr. 
H«21«y^nt  thu  tap— w  dsAvyvd  Itf  tlw  Rsgnl  flnii^ 


It  appeared  in  1607,  London,  4to.  For  an  acoount  of  this 
memorable  work,  the  reader  is  referred  to  pRiiiciPtA. 

The  theory  of  universal  gravitation  advanced  by  Newton, 
whereineaehparticleof  matter  is  suiqwsed  to  attract  all  other 
matter  in  the  direct  proportion  itf  us  mass,  and  inversely  as 
the  square  of  the  distanoe,  is,  from  its  nature,  insusceptible 
of  direct  demonstration,  and  could  only  be  establisMd  by 
showing  that  the  phenomena  of  natum  were  in  no  instance 
opposed  to  such  a  suppoaitum,  and  that  it  was  sufficient  to 
the  explanation  of  those  pbenmnena.  Newton  did  much 
towards  this ;  but  the  completion  of  the  proof  reauired  the 
labours  of  many  succeeding  mathematicians  ana  astrono- 
mers, and  this  may,  in  some  measure,  account  for  tbe  quali- 
fied reception  which  the  theory  met  with  at  the  hands  of 
Huyghens,  who,  though  be  acknowledged  the  mutual 
gravitation  of  the  masses  of  matter,  refused  his  assent  to 
tbe  assumed  attraction  between  their  ultimate  parades. 
The  opposition  to  the  theory  made  by  Leibnitx,  the  eivo- 
neous  and  usphiloaephioal  principles  wUch  ha  endeuvDiued 
to  aubatitute  in  its  atead,  and  (he  meanuasa  with  which  ha 
sought  to  ii\}nra  the  imutation  of  Newton  by  designating 
the  theory  aubTursive  tu  ttue  religion,  are  equally  pr«j  udioS 
to  his  sdentiflo  and  moral  fiune.  The  long  mierval  tha$ 
elapsed  before  the  writingsof  Newton  began  to  be  generally 
understood  and  hie  doctrines  appreciated,  is  attributable 
exclusively,  as  regards  Bnglaod,  to  their  inherent  abstrus** 
ness.  On  the  Continent  they  had  fiirther  to  contend  with 
established  pr^odieta  in  ikvour  of  the  dootriAsa  of  Daa* 
cartes. 

The  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  is  not  less  re> 
markable  for  its  optical  disooveries  than  for  the  zeal  with 
which  the  physical  sciences  generally  were  prosecuted.  Tbe 
proportionaliff  of  the  sines  of  the  angles  of  incidence  and 
refraction,  wluch  furbishes  an  easy  explanation  of  all  Uia 
cireumstanoes  attending  the  simple  refraction  of  hoDNgene* 
oua  ligbt)  had  been  diseovered,  and  the  diaeovery  attributed 
to  DflMartea,  though  now  known,  on  the  antbmrity  of  Voa* 
sius  and  Huj^heu,  to  have  been  duo  to  Snell,  a  Dutch 
^yiidan*  who  died  in  1636.  From  thia  law  Daoearlea  bad 
been  able  to  explain  tbe  theory  of  the  refraoting  tdUsoc^ 
bt^  had  follen  into  enor  fay  attributing  tbe  demeta  of  aiuh 
instruments  solely  to  the  spbetical  aberratiou  of  the  lenass 
employed  in  their  oonstruotion.  Had  sudi  been  the  caa^ 
it  is  obvious  that  tbe  whole  of  tbe  aberration  might  have 
been  removed  by  merely  varying  tbe  form  of  tbe  lenticular 
surface.  Descartes  accordingly,  in  bis  '  Dioptrice.'  pub- 
lished in  1629,  and  James  Gregory,  in  his  *  Optica  Pro' 
mote,'  published  in  1669,  bad  investigated  the  forms  whioh 
they  believed  it  would  be  necessary  and  suffloinit  to  give  to 
the  lenses,  in  order  that  parallel  rays  tranamitted  tuough 
them  should  eonveige  to  apoint  or  foeoa  with  mathematioal 
aoouraoy.  The  aberratwn  of  sphericity  ms'bowem  but  • 
trifling  impediment  to  the  paAirtion  of  dioptrieal  inatru» 
menta,  compared  with  what  ia  now  designated  dhiumatie 
aberration,  or  the  abwration  of  raftangibUity,  whi^  ariaci 
fkom  tbe  then  undiseoyered  foot  that  li^t  is  not  a  homoge^ 
neous  substance,  but  composed  of  rays,  some  of  which  are 
mote  susoepttUe  of  refraetion  than  others.  In  the  year 
1666  we  learn  ('  Letter  of  Newton  to  Oldettbut^,'  PkiL 
!fhmffi)  that  Newton,  in  common  with  many  trtber  philoao' 
phera  at  that  time,  occupied  bimself  in  the  attetapt  to  grind 
dbjeot-glasiea  in  conformity  with  the  preeepta  of  Desoartes 
and  Gregory,  and  while  thus  occupied  he  seems  to  htm 
oonjecturad  that  the  defeets  of  refracting  teleaeopea  might 
arise  from  some  other  cuuse  than  that  which  had  hitherto 
been  exduaively  aestgned.  Kither  thia  conjecture  or  acei 
dent  led  him  to  tonsida  the  pbenonrnion  of  the  prisawtifl 
speotmm  (vol.  ix.,  p^  tO),  whioh  waa  thett  w^  kuewn  to 
philaaopheri,  although  it  had  been  explained  Iqr  notu.  Itt 
doing  io  be  lumaiked  thut  tiie  angle  mbtwded  ut  tib*  apif 
tuie  of  his  dintter  by  the  length  of  the  imetram  w«6  oon- 
siderably  greater  than  that  subtended  by  the  siui**  diameter, 
though,  according  to  the  received  kw  of  refraction,  these 
ao^es  ought  to  have  bem  sensibly  equal.  After  modiiying 
the  expermielit  iSk  various  ways,  and  assuring  himself  that 
this  duerepanee  ^d  not  arise  from  any  irregularity  in  his 
priam,  the  thoag^t  fortunately  suggested  iteelf  of  trying 
tfae  Mparato  effect  of  the  prism  upon  each  of  the  coloureA 
lights  of  the  speotrun.  Acooidiuglv,  having  transmitted 
tMm  4uccessiv«ly  through  a  seoond  prism  at  the  same 
angle  of  inddenee,  he  found— I,  that  trre  colour  was  in  no 
degree  aflfaeted  by  tUa  second,  refra«tic 
fctBid  by  Wehuulmol^^ir 
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the  loraeii,  to  that  the  deviation  from  the  direetion  of  the 
prinutive  rqr  was  dHbraat  in  aU*  heing  gtetteit  in  the 
▼itdet  and  least  in  the  red.  He  tlwrefore  came  to  ^ho  im- 
portant concluaiott  *  that  Uffht  was  not  bomogeneons,  but 
eompoaed  of  rays,  some  which  were  more  refrangible  titan 
others.*  This  aisoorenr  must  have  been  made  subsequent  to 
the  publication  of  Wauis's  optical  leotures,  whidi  appeared 
in  1669,  for  otherwise  it  is  improbable  that  Newton,  to 
whom  the  revisal  of  the  MS.  was  confided,  and  who  receives 
the  author's  acknowledgements  for  having  '  corrected  se- 
•veral  oversights,  and  made  some  important  corrections,' 
would  have  permitted  his  friend  to  promulgate  views  so 
erroneous. 

.  In  the  above  year  however  Newton  began  to  deliver  a 
course  of  lectures  on  optics  at  Cambridge,  and  the  composi- 
tion of  white  light  formed  part  of  the  course.  Seeking  the 
oomplete  devsKtpment  of  the  consequenoes  of  diseovery, 
*  be  was  condoeted,'  says  M.  Biot, '  to  a  multitade  of  ob- 
tervatuHM  no  less  admiralde  for  their  novelty  and  impwtanoe^ 
than  for  the  sagacity,  address,  and  method  with  which  be 
eontrirad,  executed,  and  linked  them  one  with  the  other. 
He  tbenoe  eomposed  his  system  of  optics,  wherein  the  fun- 
damental properties  of  light  were  for  the  first  time  unveiled 
and  established,  and  classed  according  to  pure  experienoe 
atone,  without  the  slightest  intermixture  of  hypotnesis ;  a 
method  ai  procedure  which  was  then  as  surprising  and  as 
little  heard  of  as  the  properties  themselves:,...  both  the 
physical  and  natural  sciences  were  at  this  time  so  mixed  up 
with  mere  opinions,  that  few  persons  were  capable  of  d<s- 
oriminating  between  a  vague  conjecture  and  a  precise  idea, 
between  a  physical  hypothesis  and  a  law  of  nature  rigour- 
otislv  demonstrated.* 

Although  Newton  bad  been  thns  meeessful  in  his  (mtical 
ii^oitieia  and  had  detected  the  principal  source  of  mdis- 
tinetneas  in  Teftaeting  telescopes,  he  not  only  did  not  see 
how  this  indistinctness  might  be  removed,  but  even  desig- 
nated all  attempt  as  '  desperate' (Opftcr,  lib.  i.,  prop.  7); 
and  the  long  interval  which  elapsed  before  die  discovery  of 
the  aohromatic  telescope  may  be  Mtributed  to  the  unme- 
rited reliance  which  in  this  instance  was  placed  in  his  deci- 
sion. He  regarded  as  a  self-evident  tniUi,  which  it  there- 
fore needed  neither  reason  nw  observation  to  confirm,  that 
the  spectra  formed  by  different  refracting  media  were 
always  of  equal  length  whenever  the  refraction  of  the  mean 
ray  was  the  same;  in  other  words,  that  the  dispersive 
powers  of  different  media  were  the  same  where  their  in- 
dices refiraction  corresponding  to  the  mean  ray  were 
equal ;  and  alUunirii  the  net  was  controverted  by  some  of 
the  more  respeetaUe  continental  phihM<^wii  who  assailed 
hii  doctrines.  Uie  citcumstanee  appears  to  have  nrither 
shaken  his  belief,  nor  to  have  suggested  the  proinie^  of 
couidsang  his  opponents  by  an  appeal  to  expenment.  Au 
apparent  analogy  also  between  the  lengfths  of  the  colours  of 
the  spectrum  and  the  divisions  of  the  humonie  chord,  led 
him  to  suppose  that  the  refractive  indices  of  any  medium  cor- 
responding to  the  different  coloured  rays  might  be  deduced 
from  a  knowledge  of  the  index  of  refraction  corresponding 
to  the  mean.  Had  he  happened  to  have  repeated  his  experi- 
ments with  different  refracting  substances,  he  could  scarcely 
have  &iled  to  recognise  tiie  difference  of  their  dispersive 

Ewers  even  when  the  refraction  of  the  mean  ray  is  the  same, 
■ny  of  his  experiments  he  did  repeat  with  a  prism  of 
water,  hut  in  tiiis  instance  he  mixed  with  the  water  '  a  little 
aogar  ot  lead'  (Brewster),  his  otqeet  being  merdy  to  in- 
orease  the  refractive  power  of  the  water;  but  be  thereby 
unknowingly  also  inenased  its  dispwitve  power,  and  pro- 
bably renoHed  it  sensibly  equal  to  the  dispenion  of  the 
l^ais  prism  previously  employed.  By  these  mistakes  he 
was  iiMiKed  to  forego  all  attempts  to  perfect  the  refracting 
tdeseope,  and  directed  his  attention  to  the  eonstruotion  of 
reflecting  telescopes  on  the  principles  pointed  out  by  James 
Gregory,  in  his  '  Optica  Promote.* 

In  1668-9  he  had  succeeded;  and  in  1671  be  executed  a 
second  telescope '  with  his  own  hands,'  which  is  still  care- 
fully preserved  in  the  library  of  the  Rinral  Society.  For 
the  investigations  of  Newton  relative  to  the  eoloura  ot  thin 
transparent  substances  the  reader  is  referred  to  TaiN 
Platis.  It  waa  in  wder  to  explain  the  phenomena  exhibited 
by  sueh  substaiioei,and  thepartial  redeuoaand  transmission 
of  light  incident  upon  dit^hanona  turftoai,  that  Newton 
devised  his  theory  <a  *  fits  of  easy  r^Bxion  and  tnnsmisston.' 

gioHT.]  Speakmg  ni  Newton's  theory  of  oolonr.  Sir  Jcrim 
ezsohel  lemarki,  *It  is  atfaeoty  ofextraordinuybbldiieit 


and  subtlety,  in  vbieh  great  difflenltiM  are  evaded  by  de- 
gant  refinements,  and  the  appeal  to  oar  i^nonuioa  on  aonie 
points  is  so  dexterously  backed  by  Uw  weight  of  onr  kno«- 
ledge  on  othos,  as  to  sQaaee  if  not  refiite  obgeetions 
which  at  first  si^ht  appear  oondusive  against  it.'  (j&scjic. 
Sfetnp^  art. '  Light.*) 

In  1672  Newton  waseleetedmemberof  the  Royal  Society. 
In  1676  he  received  a  dispensation  from  Charles  II.  to  con- 
tinue in  his  fellowshi]^  without  taking  orders.  About  the 
year  1687  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  delegates  to  defend 
the  privileges  of  the  university  of  Cambridge  against  the 
attacks  of  James  II.  In  1688  he  took  bis  seat  in  parliament 
as  one  of  the  representatives  d  the  nnivwsi^,  vad  was  re- 
sident in  London  until  the  dissolution  of  parliamrat,  which 
took  place  the  following  year.  He  was  again  xetorned  in 
1703,  but  lost  his  election  in  1705.  On  no  occuion  does 
he  appear  to  have  taken  any  conspicuons  part  in  iba  debates 
ofthenonse.  Plriortotheyear  1695, when  hewaa  appointed 
warden  of  the  mint,  with  a  salary  of  from  SdOL  to  600^1  pa 
anniun,  his  pecuniaxy  circumstances  are  said  to  have  been 
raUier  straightened,  and  whatever  may  have  been  his  own 
expectations,  his  friends  seem  to  have  reckoned  npoa  some 
token  of  liberaltty  from  Charles  II.  and  his  succeasor.  The 
profligate,  reign  of  the  former,  and  the  opposition  which 
Newton  had  given  to  the  wisbes  of  James,  sufficiently  ac- 
count for  their  expectations  having  been  disappointed.  His 
sole  income  is  stated  to  have  been  derived  from  his  Lnca- 
sian  professorship,  and  from  the  produce  of  the  manor  of 
Woouthorpe,  the  amount  of  which,  though  aided  by  halHts 
remarkably  temperate  and  abstemious,  ill  accorded  with  the 
natural  generosity  of  hi*  disposition  and  the  frequent  occa- 
sions which  he  probabW  had  of  reliering  the  naoeaaitieB  ttf 
his  poo»r  rebtions.  His  fellowship  hovever  msat  have 
been  au  ad^tional  aontoe  of  inoome,  thoiu^  we  And  no 
mention  of  its  amount,  and  the  notion  of  his  hanng  been  in 
narrow  circumstances  most  probably  arose  from  the  fart 
that  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Society  there  is  entered 
an  order  in  council,  dated  January  88,  1674-5,  whneby  he 
is  excused  from  making  the  customary  payment  of  one  shil- 
ling a  week  '  on  account  of  his  low  circumstanees,  as  he 
represented.'  (Birch,  HtMt.  f^f  Soyal  Society,  iii,  p.  179.) 
Four  years  after  receiving  the  appointment  of  warden  of  the 
mint,  he  was  promoted  to  the  mastership  of  that  establish- 
ment yrith  a  salary  of  from  1 200/.  to  1 500/.,  and  at  his  death 
his  personal  estate  was  valued  at  32,000/. 

About  the  year  1676,  Leibnits  having  heard  of  many  new 
results  obtained  by  Newton  by  means  of  an  infinite  series 
(the  Binomial  Theorem),  he  expressed  to  Oldenburg  bis 
wish  to  be  made  aoquainted  with  it  Tbia  led  to  a  ooix»- 
spondenco  between  Newton  and  LeibiUts.  whefein  the 
former  also  oommunicated  many  beautiful  theorems  on  the 
quadrature^  rectification,  &c  of  curm,  to  which  be  had 
been  led  by  the  aid  of  bis  method  of  fluxiou,  but  at  the 
same  time  vrithhdd  all  information  concerning  the  prin- 
oi|des  of  that  method  except  in  the  form  of  anagrams,  which 
were  very  unlikely  to  be  deciphered.  The  lettera  of  LeiV 
nits  in  reply  showed  that  be  was  already  in  poeseeaion  of  a 
method  anaut^ns  to  that  of  fluxions,  and  equally  extensive 
in  its  applicabilify.  An  account  of  the  dispute  which  aftei^ 
wards  arose  between  the  English  and  foreign  mathema- 
ticians, relative  to  the  claims  of  Leibnitz  as  an  independent 
inventor  of  the  calculus,  and  the  part  which  Newton  him- 
self took  in  the  controversy,  will  be  found  in  the  article 
Fldxiohs  (vol  x.,  pp.  331-3),  and  in  ComixBcnnc  Bna- 
TOLtcuH  (vol.  vii.,  p.  399). 

The  five  years  preceding  Newton's  appointmnit  to  the 
wardensbip  of  the  mint  were  passed  diiefty  at  Gainibridge. 
During  ports  of  the  years  1692  and  1693  he  sufi^red  under 
temporary  mmtal  abenratiim,  although  it  was  betweok  De- 
eember,  1692,  and  Februaiy,  I693f  that  he  wrote  his  four 
celebrated  letters  on  the  exialence  of  the  Deity,  at  the  ex- 
press request  of  Dr.  Bentley. 

Mr.  Van  Swinden,  while  examining  the  MSS.  and  auto- 
graph liters  of  ^uyghen^  met  with  a  small  jount^  in  the 
hand-writing  of  the  latter.  It  is  d^ioaited  in  the  li- 
brary  of  Leyden,  and  contains  the  following  note^  oommu- 
nicated by  Mr.  Van  Swinden  to  M.Biot,  and  first  published 
by  the  latter  in  the  *  Biographic  Universelle.'  *  29th  May, 
1694.  Mr.  Colin,  a  Sootohman,  informa  me  that  the  illus- 
trious geometer  Isaac  Newton  ha*  been  inaane  Sot  the  last 
eighteen  nwntb",  either  fron  excaie-of  study,  or  from  tiio 
grief  ooouinMd  by  the  dBBtrnotiqir3f.hjK^  labo- 
nrtoiy,  together  iri&miiQrtibqMvAitili^^  Mr 
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(/olin  adds,  that  when  he  came  to  the  arehbiahop  of  Cam- 
bridge, bis  conversation  indicating  an  alienation  of  mind,  he 
was  immediately  taken  care  of  by  his  friends,  confined  to 
his  room,  and  remedies  applied,  by  means  of  which  he  has 
now  so  fkr  recovered  as  to  again  be  able  to  eomprehend  the 
^acipia.'    Huyghens  having  mentioned  this  oircum- 
stince  to  Leibnits,  the  latter,  in  his  reply,  dated  23rd  June, 
I694i  expresses  hia  gladness  at  receiving  the  account  of 
Newton's  convalescence  at  the  same  time  that  he  received 
that  of  bis  illness,  and  adds.  *Il  is  to  men  like  you  and  him, 
Sir,  that  I  wish  a  long  life.*   Sir  David  Brewster  has  been 
at  considerable  pains  to  determine  how  far  the  fwegoing 
statement  is  consistent  with  ftict,  and  baa  succeeded  in 
bringing  to  light  many  interesting  documents  which  bear 
immediately  upon  this  and  other  points.   Among  these  is  a 
manuscript  diaiy  of  Mr.  Piyme,  a  student  at  Cambridge,  at 
the  time  that  Newton  vaa  foUow  oS  IVini^,  which  manu- 
script ii  now  in  the  posseHimi  of  his  collateral  deieendant 
George  Fryme,  Esq.,  profbssor  of  political  economy  at  Cam- 
bridge. It  commences  in  the  vear  168$,  and  under  3rd 
February,  1692,  the  writer  mentions  having  that  day  heard 
of  the  destruction  of  Newton's  MSS.  on  Uie  theory  of  co- 
lours, *  established  upon  thousands  of  experiments  which 
he  had  been  twenty  years  of  making,  and  which  had  cost 
him  many  hundred  of  pounds,'  and  he  goes  on  to  say  that 
it  took  place  on  a  winter's  morning  while  Newton  was  at 
chapel,  adding  that  *  when  Newton  had  come  back  and 
seen  what  was  done,  eve^  one  thought  he  would  have  run 
mad ;  he  was  so  troubled  thereat,  that  he  was  not  himself 
for  a  month  after.'   Another  version  of  the  story  is,  that 
Newton  left  in  his  study  a  fhvourite  dog,  whioh  overturned 
a  lighted  taper  upon  hia  papers,  and  on  his  return,  finding 
the  extent  of  his  loss,  be  exclaimed,  *0h,  Diamond,  Dia- 
mond, little  do  you  know  the  miscbief  you  have  done  me  t' 
The  above  extract  from  the  diary  of  Blr.  Fryme,  while  it  in 
some  degree  eorroboratea  the  statement  in  the  Journal  of 
Huyghens,  seems  to  show  diat  the  indisposition  of  Newton 
was  . neither  so  intense  nor  of  so  long  continuance  as  has 
been  aupposed,  and  that  *  insanity'  was  inapplicable  in  the 
strict  sense  of  that  word,  although  there  certainly  existed 
some  doubt  as  to  what  state  of  mind  he  was  really  in. 
This  view  is  supported  by  letters  in  the  hand-writing 
of  Newton,  of  Mr.  Pepya  (secretary  of  the  Admiralty), 
and  of  Mr.  Millington   (of  Magdalen  College,  Cam- 
bridge), which  have  also  been  published  by  Sir  David 
Brewster  from  the  originals  in  the  possession  of  Lord 
Braybroke.    Among  these  is  the  following  from  Newton 
to  Pepys,  excusing  himself  firom  fulfilling  a  promise  he  bad 
nude  to  see  the  Utter  when  next  in  London.   Pepys  enter- 
tained a  very  high  esteem  of  Newton,  and  appears  have 
been  veiy  ftqxious  for  his  health  and  longevity.   *  Septem- 
her  13,  J693.  Sir,— Some  time  after  Mr.  Millington  had 
deUvered  your  message,  he  pressed  me  to  see  you  the  next 
time  I  went  to  London.   I  was  averse ;  but  upon  his  press- 
ing consented,  before  I  considered  what  I  did,  for  I  am  ex- 
tremely troubled  with  the  embroilment  I  am  in,  and  have 
neither  ate  nor  slept  well  this  twelvemonth,  nor  have  my 
former  consistency  of  mind.   I  never  designed  to  get  any- 
thing by  yoMr  interest,  nor  by  King  James's  favour,  but  am 
now  sensible  that  I  must  withdraw  from  your  acquaintance, 
and  see  neither  you  nor  the  rest  of  my  friends  any  more,  if 
I  may  but  leave  them  quietly,  &c., — Isaac  Newton.'  The 
wording  of  this  letter  excited  in  Mr.  Pepys  the  suspicion 
that  Newton  was  suffering  from  '  disoompc»ttre  of  head  or 
mind,  or  bodi,*  and  he  in  consequence  addressed  himself 

for  explanation  to  Millington.  who  in  reply  says,  '  

he  (Newton)  told  me  of  his  own  accord  ttutt  he  had  writt 
to  you  a  ver^  odd  letter,  at  which  he  was  much  concerned ; 
added  that  it  was  a  distemper  that  much  seized  his  mind, 
which  he  desired  I  would  represent  to  you  and  b^  your 
pardon,  he  being  very  much  ashamed  he  should  be  so  rude 
to  a  person  for  whom  be  hath  so  great  an  honour.  He  is 
now  very  well,  and  though  I  fear  he  is  under  some  degree 
of  melancholy,  yet  I  think  there  is  no  reason  to  suspect  it 
has  at  all  touched  his  understanding,  and  I  hope  never  will.' 
While  labouring  under  the  same  melancholy  and  nervous 
affection,  he  had  characterised  the  writings  of  Locke  as  im- 
moral, and  designated  their  author  a  Hobbist.  In  a  letter 
to  Locke,  dated '  At  the  Bull  in  Shoreditoh,  September  16, 
1693,*  he  says,  *  Beiug  of  opinion  that  you  enoeavoared  to 
embnul  me  wi^  women.  I  was  so  much  affected  h^  it,  that 
when  <Hie  told  me  you  were  smkly  and  would  not  live,  I  an- 
swered, "  'twere  better  if  you  were  dead." '  He  then  asks 
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fo^veness  for  this  uncharitableness,  and  for  the  ill  opmion 
he  hod  entertained  of  his  writings,  and  concludes,  *I  beg 
your  pardon  also  for  sajdng  or  thinlting  that  there  was  a  de- 
sign to  sell  me  an  office,  uiA  am  your  most  humble  and  un- 
fortunate servant,  Is.  Newton.'  In  1694  he  appears  to  have 
recovered  hia  former  tranquillity  and  strength  of  mind ;  for 
in  that  year  we  find  him  actively  occupied  in  testing  bis 
lunar  theory  by  the  observations  of  Flamsteed,  with  whom 
he  had  hitherto  been  on  the  most  intimate  terms.  The 

auarrel  which  subsequently  took  place  between  Newton  and 
le  astronomer  royal  is  noticed  under  Flamsteed. 
In  1699  Newton  was  chosen  foreign  associate  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris;  in  1703  he  was  elected  pre- 
sident of  the  Royal  Society,  to  which  office  he  was  annually 
re-elected  till  his  death ;  and  in  1705  he  was  knighted  by 
Queen  Anne.  In  1722  he  became  subject  to  a  disorder  of 
the  bladder,  accompanied  with  cough  and  gout.  He  pre- 
sided for  the  last  time  at  the  Royu  Society  on  the  28th  of 
February,  1727.  and  died  at  Kensington  on  the  2Uth  of 
Mbreh  following,  in  the  eighty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  Hii 
body  was  interred  in  Westminster  Abbey,  the  flineral  being 
attended  by  several  of  the  nobility  and  the  principal  mem- 
bers of  the  Society.  In  1731  a  magnificent  monument,  do- 
signed  by  Kent  and  sculptured  by  Rysbraek,  vras  erected 
in  the  abbey  at  the  expense  of  his  relatives.  It  is  situated 
immediately  behind  the  organ,  and  bears  an  appropriate  in- 
scription ending  with  *  St%i  gratulentur  mortoles  tale  tan- 
tumque  exstitisse  humani  generis  decus.'  It  is  not  true 
that  the  binomial  theorem  is  also  engraven  upon  it,  though 
it  is  so  stated  under  'Binomial  Theorem,'  on  the  authority 
of  several  writers.  The  same  year  a  medal  was  struck  at 
the  Tower,  bearing  on  one  side  the  head  of  Newton,  with 
the  motto  *  Felix  ctKuoaeere  causes  ;*  and  on  the  nvNae 
a  personification  of  the  mathematicid  soiencea.  In  1755  a 
fall-length  statue,  byRoubilliae,  was  erected  in  Trinity  Col- 
lege chapel,  bearing  the  word  Newtonus  with  the  inscsiption 
from  Lucretius,  *Qax  genus  humanum  ingenio  superavit.' 
There  is  also  a  bust  of  Newton  in  Trinity  CoU^  library, 
by  the  same  sculptor.  Besides  these  memorials  of  Newton 
there  exist  several  portraits  of  h  im  by  Vanderbanl^  Ritts,  Sir 
Grodfrey  Kneller,  and  Sir  Peter  Leiy :  the  last  was  taken 
when  Newton  was  a  B.A.  The  manor-house  of  Wools- 
thorpe,  recently  visited  by  the  writer,  is  built  of  stone,  and 
seated  in  a  valley  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  Witham.  It 
was  repaired  in  1 798  by  Mr.  Turner,  the  late  proprietor,  by 
whom  also  a  marble  tablet  was  placed  over  the  mantelpiece 
of  the  room  in  which  Newton  was  born.  It  bears  the  in- 
scription, *  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  son  of  Isaac  Newton,  lord  of 
the  manor  of  Woolsthorpe,  was  bom  in  this  room  on  the 
25th  of  December,  1 642.'  At  foot  are  the  Utua  bora  Pope. 

'  Nature  aad  natuit'i  Iftwi  Uv  hid  in  alifiii ; 
God  mU,  -  Let  N«ifU>a  be,'  >iut  kU  vm  Vght.' 

In  a  room  on  the  same  floor  is  preserved  his  oaken  study, 
converted  by  the  present  occupant  into  a  lumber  closet. 
The  two  dials  engraved  upon  the  southern  wall  are  still 
very  distinct,  but  the  styles  of  both  are  wanting.  The  larger 
dial  is  about  a  foot  in  diameter.  The  celebrated  apple- 
tree,  the  foil  of  one  of  the  apples  of  which  is  said  by  Pern 
berton  to  have  turned  the  thoughts  of  Newton  to  the  sub- 
ject of  gravitation,  was  thrown  down  by  the  wind  about 
five  years  since.  A  dra^ng  has  been  prawrved  of  it  in  its 
prostrate  position,  and  onotfiar  tree  grafted  on  its  stock. 

In  his  person  Newton  was  hut  well  set,  and  in- 

dined  to  covpulence.  His  hair  was  abundant,  and  white  as 
silver,  without  baldness.  Hia  eye  was  bright  and  penetrat 
ing  till  within  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life ;  but  his 
countenance,  though  thoughtful,  seldom  excited  much  ex- 
pectation in  those  to  whom  he  was  unknown.  In  his  con- 
versation there  appears  to  have  been  little  either  very 
remarkable  or  agreeable ;  hut  we  have  the  testimony  of  Dr. 
Femberton  that  *  neither  his  age  nor  bis  universal  reputa- 
tion had  rendered  him  stiff  in  opinion,  or  in  any  degree 
elated.'  Ascribing  whatever  be  had  accomplished  to  the 
effect  of  patient  and  continuous  thought  rather  than  to  any 
peculiar  genius  with  which  nature  had  endowed  him,  he 
looked  upon  himself  and  his  labours  in  a  very  different 
light  from  that  in  which  both  he  and  they  were  r^iarded  by 
mankind.  'I  know  not,'  he  remarked,  a  short  time  before 
his  death,  'what  I  may  appear  to  the  world ;  but  to  myself 
I  seem  to  have  been  only  like  a  boy  playing  on  the  sea- 
shwe,  and  diverting  myself  in  now  and  then  find^  a 
smoother  pebble  or  a  pretttet)i^bdthf|^>^idyrfry^ 
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the  f^reat  ocean  of  truth  lay  all  undiscorered  before  me.* 
(Turner'a  Collections  relative  to  the  Tovm  qf  Grantham.) 
But  while  he  thus  contrasted  the  littleness  of  human 
knowledge  with  the  extent  of  human  ignorance,  he  was 
flilly  conscious  of  the  importance  of  his  own  labours, 
when  compared  with  those  of  his  predecessors  and  con- 
temporaries, and  evinced  a  natural  readiness  to  assert 
and  vindicate  his  rights  whenever  occasion  might  require. 
It  were  to  be  wished  that,  by  an  earlier  ^blication  of  his 
discoveries,  he  had  adopted  the  most  eligible  mode  of  esta- 
blishing the  undoubted  priwity  ofbisolaim.  Such  a  course, 
by  changing  the  current  of  events,  would  have  left  him  less 
open  to  the  chaise  of  having  disr^arded  the  claims  of 
others,  or  of  having  suffered  their  reputations  to  be  preju- 
diced by  bis  silent  acquiescence  in  the  acts  of  his  colleagues. 
To  jud^  of  Newton  fcom  the  life  of  bim  recently  published 
by  Sir  David  Brewster,  we  could  only  infer  that  his  moral 
character  had  suffered  from  no  one  instance  of  human  in- 
firmity, and  that  every  action  had  been  dictated  by  feelings 
of  benevolence  and  the  love  of  truth.  These  were  indeed 
the  general  motives  by  which  he  was  actuated.  The  unre- 
Aited  diaingenuousnesH  of  his  behaviour  towards  Leibnitz, 
relative  to  the  discovery  of  the  calculus,  and  the  yet  more 
discreditable  part  which  he  took  in  the  persecution  of  Flam- 
steed  by  tbe  Royal  Society,  are  excepUons.  Sir  David 
Brewster  considers  -Leibnitz  to  have  been  tbe  only  aggres- 
sor, Newtou  tbe  only  suffers.  Hie  MS.  autobiography  of 
Flamsteed  was  not  discovered  by  Mr.  Baily  till  the  year 
following  that  in  which  Sir  D.  Brewster  published  his  life 
of  Newton. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  works  of  Newton,  in  the 
order  of  publication : — 

1.  'Prmcipia,'  1667.  Lond.,4to.;  1713,  Camb.,  4to.,  edited 
by  Cotes;  1726,  Lond.,  4to.,  edited  by  Pemberton ;  1730, 
Ixind.,  2  vols.  8vo.,  illustrated  by  Donick;  1729,  Lond.,  2 
vols.  Svo.,  Englished  by  Motte.  Besides  these,  several 
editions  have  been  published  on  tbe  Continent.  The  best 
edition  is  that  ofMM.LeSeur  et  Jacquier,  1739-42,  Genev., 
4  vols.  4to.,  comprising  a  valuable  running  commentary  on 
tbe  text,  and  generally  known  as  the  'Jesuits'  edition.'  Tbe 
same^  176tt,  Oolou.  Ailobrog.;  tbe  same,  1822,  Glasgow,  4 
vols.  Sm*  edited  by  Wright   (Horsley,  torn.  ii.  and  iiL) 

2.  '  Optics,'  Lond.,  1704.  4to.  To  ttie  first  edition,  writ- 
ten in  English,  were  appended  two  Latin  treatises,  viz. 
*  De  Quadratnra  Curvarum,'  containing  an  exposition  of  his 
method  of  fluxions ;  and  *  Enumeratio  Linearum  tertii  Or- 
dinis,'  containing  an  elegant  classification  of  seventy-two 
curves  of  the  third  order,  with  an  account  of  their  properties, 
but  without  any  information  as  to  tbe  methoa  whereby 
those  properties  had  been  investigated-  These  treatises, 
which  bad  little  connection  with  the  principal  work,  were 
omitted  in  the  subsequent  editiotu.  A  Latin  translation  of 
the  'Optics,*  by  Dr.  Clarke,  appeared  in  1706,  Ijond.,  4to., 
for  which  Newton  presented  the  doctor  with  600^  The 
other  editions  are,  in  English,  Lond.,  1714,  1721,  1730;  in 
Latin,  Lend.,  1719,  1721,  1728,  Lauiaune,  '1740,  Padua, 
1773.   (Hordey,  tomes  i.  and  tv.) 

3.  'Arithmetica  Universalis,'  1707,  Camb.,  Svo.,  com- 
prising the  algebraical  lectures  delivered  by  Newton  at  the 
university,  prmted  under  the  inspection  ofWhistoo,  and, 
according  to  some  authorities,  without  the  author's  consent. 
Translated  by  Rapbson,  1 728,  Lond.,  Svo.  There  are  several 
later  editions,  both  English  and  foreign.  That  by  Castillon, 
Amst,  1760,  is  in  2  vols.  4to.    (Horsley,  torn,  i.) 

4.  'Analysis  per Equationea  Numero  Tenqjnorum  Infl- 
nitas,'  1711,  Lond.,  4to.  Translated  by  Stewart,  4to.,  Lond., 
J  745,  This  work  was  written  by  Newton,  about  the-year 
1672,  and  intended  as  an  introduction  to  Kinckhuyi>en's 
'Algebra,' of  which  he  had  undertaken  to  publish  a  new 
edition.  Motives  now  unknown  induced  bim  to  abandon 
this  design.   (Horsley,  tome  L) 

5.  '  Method  us  Differeotialist'  a  small  tract  on  interpola- 
tion. (Horsley,  tome  i.) 

6.  'Be  Mundi  Systomato,'  1728,  Lond.,  4to.  This  is  a 
popular  account  af  the  truths  contained  in  tbe  third  book  of 
the  '  Priniipia.*  An  English  translation  from  the  original 
MS.  had  been  published  tbe  previous  year  in  8vo.  Ilicre 
are  later  oditions.   (Horsley,  tome  iii.) 

7.  * Tlte  Chronology  of  Antient  Kingdoms  amended:  to 
which  is  preBxed  a  Chronicle  from  tbe  first  memory  of 
thin^  in  Europe  to  the  conquest  of  Persia  by  Alexander 
the  Great,'  1728,  Lond.,  4to.  It  had  been  surreptitiously 
translated  and  published  at  Paris,  in  1 725.   The  reader  will 


find  an  able  review  of  this  work,  by  M.  Daunon,  appended 
to  Biot's  Life  of  Newton  in  tbe  '  Biographte  Universelle,' 
tomexxi.,  pp.  180-6.   (Horsley,  tome  v.) 

8.  'Table  of  Assays,'  printed  in  Dr.  Arbuthnot'a  'Tablet.' 

9.  'Optical  Lectures,'  172S,  Lond.,8vo.,  comprising  those 
delivered  in  the  years  1669-70-71.  Translated  into  Latin. 
1729,  Lond.,  4to.   (Horsley,  tome  iii.) 

10.  'Observations  on  tbe  Prophecies  of  Daniel  and  tbe 
Apocalypseof  St  John,'  17S3,Lqnd.,4to.  (Horsley,  tome  v.) 

11.  'A  method  of  Fluxions  and  Analysis  by  Infinite 
Series,*  translated  into  English  ftom  the  original  Latin  br 
John  Colson,  to  whidi  is  added  a  Commentary  by  the 
translator,  1736,  Lend.,  4to. 

12.  'An  Historical  Account  of  two  notable  Corruptioot 
of  Scripture,'  written  prior  to  1691,  but  first  published  in 
1754,  Lond.,  under  tbe  title  of  'Two  Letters  from  Sir  Isaar 
Newton  to  M.  Le  CSerc.'  (Horsley,  tome  v.)  Newton  con- 
tributed some  papers  to  an  edition  of  Varenius's  '  Got^ta- 
phy.'  printed  at  Cambridge  in  1672,  Svo. 

The  papers  communicated  by  Newton  to  the  Royal  So- 
ciety are  comprised  in  vols,  vii.-xi.  of  the  'Transactions' 
The  principal  works  of  Newton  were  collected  and  pub- 
lished by  Dr.  Horsley,  under  tbe  title  of  *  Newtoni  Opera 
que  extant  omnia,'  1779-85,  Lond.,  5  vols.  4to.    In  the 
foregoing  list,  where  a  work  had  been  reprinted  in  Hors- 
ley's  edition,  reference  is  made  to  the  volume.  The  follow- 
ing were,  with  few  exceptions,  first  printed  in  Horsley's 
edition :— Tome  i.,  *  Excerpta  quedam  ex  Epistolis  Newtoni 
ad  Series  Fluxionesque  perUnentia;'  'Artis  Analytic* 
Specimipa,  vel  Geometria  Analy  tica.*    Tome  iii., '  Theoria 
Lunce.*   Tome  iv.,  '  Letters  on  various  "Subjects  in  Natural 
Philosophy,  published  from  tbe  Originals  in  the  Archives 
of  the  Royal  Society ;'  '  Letter  to  Mr.  Boyle  on  the  Cause 
of  Gravitation ;'  '  Tabulffi  dun,  Calorum  altera,  altera  Re- 
ft^ctionum '  De  Problematihus  Bemouillianis ;'  '  Propo- 
sitions for  determining  the  Motion  of  a  Body  ui^cd  by  two 
Central  Forces ;'  *  Four  Letters  to  Dr.  Bentley ;'  *  Com- 
mercium  Epistolicum  D.  Johannis  Collins,  et  alionim,  de 
Analysi  Promote*  (first  published  by  the  Royal  Society  in 
1713:  a  new  edition  appeared  in  1722);  'Additameuts 
Cotnmercii  Epistolici.'  Tome  v.,  *A  short  Ditmide  from 
a  Manuscript,  the  property  of  the  Rev.  D.  Ekins,  dean  of 
Carlisle.*  The  minor  works  of  Newton  have  been  collected 
and  published  under  the  title  of  'Opuscula  Mathematica, 
Philosopbica,  et  Philologica;  collegit  partimque  Laline 
vertit  ac  recensuit  Job,  C^tillioneus;*  Laus.  et  (renev.,  3 
tomes  4to.  Afier  the  death  of  Newton,  Dr.  Pellet  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  executors  to  examine  bis  manuscripts  and 
papers,  and  to  select  such  as  he  deemed  adapted  for  publi- 
cation.   They  are  eighty-two  in  number,  and  consist  of  a 
great  number  of  sheets.    But  many  of  those  on  theological 
subjects  are  mere  copies  over  and  over  again,  with  very  slight 
variations.   Of  these  MSS.,  the  only  ones  which  Dr.  Pellet 
deemed  fit  to  be  printed  were  '  The  Chronology  '  and  *  An 
Abstract  of  tbe  Chronology,'  the  former  in  ninetv-two,  tbe 
latter  in  12  half-sheets  folio.   At  the  same  time  be  recom- 
mended for  flirther  consideration  those  entitled  '  De  Motu 
Corporum;*  'Paradoxical  Questions  concaming  Atfaana- 
sius ;'  *  History  of  the  Prophecies and  a  bundle  of  loose 
mathematical  papers.    A  catalogue  of  these  MSS.  was 
appended  to  a  bond  given  by  Mr.  0)nduit  to  the  adminis- 
trators of  Newton,  whernn  he  binds  himself  to  account  for 
any  profit  be  may  make  by  their  publication.   A  list  of 
them  will  be  found  in  Hutton's  'Dictionary.'   Those  ou 
theological  subjects  are  at  present,  we  believe,  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  family  of  the  earl  of  Portsmouth.  In  addition 
may  be  mentioned  the  valaaole  and  hitherto  unpublished 
collection  of  letters  between  Newton  and  Oites,  relative  to 
the  publication  of  the  second  edition  of  the '  Principia,'  pre- 
served in  the  libra^  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge;  the 
Correspondence  of  Newton  with  Mr.  Pepys  and  Mr.  Mil- 
lington.  in  the  possession  of  Lord  Braybroke ;  and  other 
MSS.  in  the  Bodleian  library,  Oxford. 

Brewster's  Xt/^tf  q/*  Newtont  Lond.,  1831,  ISmo.;  B>ot*s 
L^e,  in  the  Biog.  Vhivers. ;  Tumors  CdUeetioms  for  the 
Hist,  of  Grantham,  conteining  the  Papers  forwaraed  to 
Fontenelle  by  &>nduit,  the  husband  of  Newton's  niece, 
and  Dr.  Stukeley's  Account  of  the  In&ncy  of  Newton, 
written  in  1727 ;  Fontenelle's  'Eloge  de  Newton,*  (Btwres 
divertes.  La  Haye.  1729,  4to.,  tome  iiL;  Biographia  Bri- 
tannica;  Birch's  Hist,  qfthe  Soval  Society,  Lond.,  1756-7, 
4to.,  vol.  iii.  and  iv. ;  Heads  qf  iStutriaus  Persons  of  Greai 
Britain,  engratted  *yu^t?^^^^fk^f/^iv««<A 
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Lives,  by  Birch,  L«nd.,  1743,  fol.,  tome  i„  p.  147.  The 
reader  may  further  consult  Montucla,  Hitt.  des  Mathem., 
tomes  ii,,  iii..  It.;  Pemberton's  Account  qf  Newton's  Phi- 
iotofAy;  Maclaurin's  Account  of  Newton's  Discoveries; 
?rie3lley*s  History  of  Optics;  Laplace,  Exposition  du  Sys- 
iime  du  Monde,  chap.  v. ;  Lord  King's  Life  and  Corre- 
spondence (if  Lociie  ;  Life  qf  Newton,  in  the  Library  of 
Useful  Knowledge,  &c.) 
NEWTON'S  PRINCIPIA.  [Principia-] 
NEWTON.  THOMAS,  born  1704.  died  178S,  having 
been  ibr  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life  bishop  of  Bristol, 
and  for  the  last  fourteen  dean  of  St.  Paul's ;  a  prelate  of 
not  very  remarkable  powers,  natural  or  acquired,  but  a  man 
without  reproach,  acceptable  in  the  society  of  the  great,  and 
possessed  of  a  certain  amount  of  general  and  {Hrofttssional 
knowledge. 

He  is  chieSy  known  by  two  works :  an  edition  of  the 

*  Paradise  Lost,*  with  notes,  Brst  published  in  1749,  and  his 

*  Dissertation  on  the  Prophecies,'  of  which  the  first  volume 
appeared  in  1 755.  Both  bad  a  certain,  perhaps  a  high, 
celebrity  in  their  day«  but  we  look  in  them  m  vain  fbr  much 
of  eilhsr  acutenefs  or  learning.  Both  however  ma^  be 
perused  by  those  who  do  not  profess  to  be  themselves  critical 
sdiolan  with  advantage;  and  the  critical  scholar  in  English 
or  in  biblical  literature  may  meet  occasionally  with  useftil 
auggestions.  It  is  perhaps  unfortunate  for  the  bishop  that 
a  comparison  is  provokea  between  his  work  on  Milton  and 
the  edition  (a  model  of  works  of  that  class)  of  the  minor 
poems  by  Warton. 

Bishop  Newton's  course  of  life  was  very  like  that  of  other 
divines  who  have  risen  to  the  episcopal  bench.  He  was 
the  son  of  a  person  engagefl  in  trade,  was  a  pupil  in  the 
-grammar-school  at  Lichfield,  and  afl,erwards  at  West-* 
minster,  from  whence  he  removed  to  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge ;  was  for  some  years  a  city  preacher,  and  tutor  in  the 
Tyroonnd  fiimily.aiid  in  1744  presente<^by  Pulteneyearl  of 
Bath,  who  was  his  great  ftiend  and  patron,  to  the  living  of 
St  Mary-lfr-Bow.  He  next  became  lecturbr  at  St  George's, 
Hanover  Square,  prebendary  of  Westminster,  dean  of 
Salisbury,  sub-almoner,  bishop  of  Bristol,  and  finally  dean 
of  St.  Paul's. 

NEWTOWN  STEWART,  a  town  in  the  parish  of  Aid- 
straw,  barony  of  Strabane,  county  of  Tyrone,  and  province  of 
Ulster.  It  is  seated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Moyle,  or  Mourne, 
9  railes  (English)  north  by  wetit  from  Otnagh,  and  1 16  miles 
(English)  north-west  by  north  from  Dublin  (direct  distances). 
It  derives  its  name  from  Sir  William  Stewart,  to  whom  the 
adjacent  lands  were  granted  by  Charles  I.  Being  sur- 
rounded by  the  mountains  of  Munterloney,  and  command- 
ing the  only  pass  in  this  mountainous  district  it  was  for- 
merly  regarded  as  a  place  of  some  importance.  In  1689  it 
was  burnt  by  order  of  Jamei  II.,  and  remained  a  mere  heap 
of  ruins  till  1727,  when  it  was  restored  by  the  Stewart 
family.  The  parish  church, '  a  handsome  Duflding,*  was 
erected  the  same  year,  at  the  expense  of  Dr.  Hall,  the  then 
vicar  of  Ardstrew,  and  subsequently  bishop  of  Dromore. 
Young,  in  1780,  described  this  place  as'a  row  of  neat  stone 
and  slate  cabins.'  It  now  consists  of  three  stareets,  Vbich 
are  tolerably  well  built  and  paved,  and  contains  one  or  two 
inns.  Its  population,  in  1831,  was  1737,  that  of  the  entire 
parish  of  Ardstraw  being  18,617.  Many  of  the  inhabitants 
are  employed  in  the  neighbouring  quarries.  The  market- 
day  is  Monday.  The  faurs  are  held  on  the  last  Monday  in 
•ven-  month. 

(Young's  Tour  in  Ireland,  Lond.,  1780,  4 to.;  Popula- 
tion Returni.) 

NEWTOWN.  naONTOOMBRYaHlRI.] 

NEXT  OF  KIN.  [CoNSANomirrrT;  Intestacy.] 
NIAGARA  RIVER  AND  PALLS.  The  Niagara 
rivor  unites  lake  Erie  with  lake  Ontario,  which  is  334  feet 
lower  than  lake  Erie.  The  river  desoends  through  this  dif- 
ference in  level  in  the  space  of  about  33  miles.  Near  the 
place  -whsK  it  issues  from  lake  Erie  the  river  runs  through 
a  level  country,  and  its  banks  are  not  much  elevated  above 
the  surfiace  of  the  water.  The  current  is  gentle,  hardly  ex- 
ceeding two  miles  and  a  half  an  hour.  The  width  of  the 
river  is  about  one  mile,  and  it  preserves  this  width  until  it 
arrives  at  Grand  Island,  by  which  it  is  divided  into  two 
arms.  About  ten  miles  lower  down,  at  Navy  Island,  both 
arms  re-uuite,  and  at  this  place  the  river  is  about  two  miles 
wide.  A  little  lower  down,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Welland  or 
Chippeway  river,  it  suddenly  contracts  to  less  than  a  mile, 
and  its  eurient  rajudly  increasM  from  three  to  seven  or  eight 


'  milesanhoor.  Tte  course  of  the  river  in  this  part  is  nearly 
due  west,  and  its  banks  begin  to  rise  firstto  ten  or  twelve  feet, 
and  soon  to  twenty,  thirty,  uid  fifty  feet  above  the  surface 
of  the  water.   This  rising  of  the  banks  is  not  the  efiect  of  a 
rise  in  the  surrounding  country,  which  in  &ot  preserves  its 
level  in  a  oontinuons  plain,  but  U  is  owing  to  the  bed  of  the 
river  descending  on  an  inclined  plane.   The  wators  are 
borne  down  with  great  foree  against  the  Canadian  side,  and 
driven  back  by  the  high  roeky  bauks,  for  at  this  point  the 
river  suddenly  turns  to  a  course  which  is  east  of  north,  and 
immediately  afterwards  the  great  v<dume  of  water  is  hurled 
down  over  a  perpendicular  height  of  160  feet  into  a  terrific 
gulf.   Goat  Island  divides  the  cataract    This  island  is 
about  320  yards  wide.   The  cataract  between  it  and  the 
American  side  is  320  yards  wide,  and  162  feet  high;  but 
between  the  island  and  the  Canadian  side  it  is  700  feet 
wide  and  l&O  feet  high.   Both  &lls  unite  before  they  are 
lost  in  the  gulf  below.  The  American  cataract  descends 
neariy  in  a  perpendicular  line,  and  is  divided  into  two  catar 
rects  by  a  small  rook.   The  &U  between  this  rock  and  Goat 
Island  ie  only  ten  yards  vide,  and  is  called  the  cataract  of 
MontmorensL  The  Oaiwdian  cataract  rolls  ova- a  precipiee 
prejeeting  about  fifty  (bet  beyond  its  base,  and  the  falling 
water  forms  a  ourve,  betwe«i  whidi  and  the  mck  itself  par- 
sbns  may'iafely  proceed  thirty  or  for^  yards.  This  is  called 
the  Horse-Shoe  Fall.   To  accommodate  the  travellwa  who 
visit  the  falls,  a  wooden  bridge  has  been  thrown  across  the 
American  Fall  to  Goat  Island,  a  few  yards  above  the  very 
crest  of  the  caUraet  and  on  the  Canadian  side  a  platform 
has  been  extended  so  far  as  to  enable  the  traveller  to  look 
immediately  over  the  awful  abyss.  Below  the  Falls  the  river 
flows  with  consideraUe  rapidity  between  banks  from  200  to 
300  feet  high.   These  banks  are  perpendicular  for  about 
half  their  descent,  but'  towards  the  base  they  form  a  slope 
composed  of  the  franuents  whidi  have  fallen  from  above. 
FoAr  milea  below  theFalb,  in  a  seaiciieuUr  basin,  there  is  a 
tenjfle  whirlpoal  formed  by  the  water,  vhieh  desoends  into 
the  vortwc  nth  ftirioas  impetuosity,  and  rushes  out  betwem 
a  narrow  passage  fticmod  vf  perpendieulBr  diffi.   Not  ftr 
from  this  plaee  the  river  panes  the  low  ridge  called  Queea- 
ston  Heights,  and  entns  the  level  eountry  which  aunoundg 
lake  Ontario. 

This  enormous  volume  of  water  is  thrown  over  a  mass  of 
limestone  rock,  which  lies  in  horizontal  strata :  below  the 
limestone  there  is  a  thicker  mass  of  soft  shale,  which 
crumbles  away  rapidly;  so  that  the  Umestcoie  above  overhangs 
it  forty  foet  or  more,  and  fhugments  of  the  superior  rock 
h\\  down  firom  time  to  time.    Thus  the  cataracts  are  slowly 
changing  their  position,  and  moving  nearer  to  lake  Erie. 
The  deep  channel  in  which  the  river  ttows  below  the  Falls 
seems  to  owe  its  origin  to  the  same  cause  that  is  nov  in 
operation ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  Falla  were  onee 
at  Queenston,  whieh  is  now  seven  miles  below  the  cataract 
The  high  table^ud  extends  from  Queenston  to  lake  Erie 
The  Niagara  deseenda— 
From  lake  Erie  to  the  head  of  the  Rtqtids 

above  the  Falls  .         .     IS  feet 

By  the  Rapids  above  the  Falls     .  .      51  ^ 

By  the  Great  Fall  on  the  American  side  .  162  „ 
Ffom  the  base  of  the  Falls  to  Queenstcn  .  104  „ 
FVom  Queenston  to  lake  Ontario  .         .       2  „ 


334  feet 

To  obviate  the  interruption  which  the  Falls  of  the  Niagara 
cause  to  navigation,  the  Welland  Canal  has  been  made  on 
the  Ouiadian  side.  [C4NADa.] 

(Basil  Hall's  TrmeU  tkrwgh  North  America  i  Mac 
Gregor*!  Britieh  America ;  Bouehette's  Britith  DominMu 
in  North  America  j  Darby's  View  qf  the  United  Statet; 
and  Fowler's  Journal  cf  a  Tour  in  the  State  qf  Neie  ybrk  ; 
LytilVi Geology,  i.  275;  Mr.  Bakewell,  ^un..  On  theBilitqf 
Niagara,  in  Loudon's  Mag.  <^Nat.  Htet^  xii.) 

NIAS.  [StTMATRA.] 

NICiBA.  [Anatolia.] 

NICANDER,  a  physician,  poet,  and  grammarian,  of 
whose  life  very  few  perttcnlus  are  found  in  autient  authoiv, 
and  even  those  few  are  doubtful  and  ctmtradictory.  Upon 
the  whole  it  seems  most  probable  that  bis  fioher's  name 
was  DamnsBus  (Eudociie  Piot.,  op.  Villois.  Anecd.  Gr-,  vol. 
i.,  p.  308,  and  Anonymi  Scriptorie,  '  Vita  Nic.') ;  that  he 
lived  about  OL  clxi.,  ii.,  136  B.C.,  in  the  re^  of  Attalus 
in.,  the  last  king  of  Petgamus.  to  whom  hi 
of  his  poems  wluch  is  no  Lungl^g^^(>Xf 
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VioL ;  Anon.  Ft/a)  j  that  he  was  a  native  of  Claros  (Nican- 
dri  Theriaca),  a  small  town  near  Colophon,  whence  he 
is  commonly  called  Cotophomus  (Cic,  De  Orat.,  lib.  i., 
cap.  16 ;  Suidas,  Anthol.  Gr.) ;  and  that  he  succeeded  hu 
father  as  hereditarf  priest  of  Apollo  Clarius  (Eudoc^  Viol. ; 
Anon.  Vita).  He  appears  to  have  been'  rather  a  volumi- 
nous writer*  the  titles  of  more  than  twenty  of  his  works 
have  been  preserved ;  but  of  all  these  we  possess  at  present 
only  two  in  a  Pjarfeot  stat^  with  a  few  fragments  of  some  of 
the  others..  The*  Theriaca'  is  a  poem  consistinj;  of  nearly 
1000  lines  inhenmeter  wse,  on  the  wonnds  caused  by 
different  venomous  aiumals,  and  the  proper  treatment  tn 
each :  it  is  characterised  by  Haller  {BibUotk.  Botan.)  as 
Monga,  incondita,  et  nuUius  fldei  fiirrago.*  It  contains 
however  several  curious  passages  relating  to  natural  history, 
of  which  the  following  majr  serve  as  a  specimen.  He  men- 
tions (v.  147,  &C.)  a  species  of  sopent,  called  which 
always  assumes  the  colour  of  the  ground  over  which  it 
crawls.*  He  places  (v.  183,  &c.)  the  venom  of  serpents  in 
a  membrane  surrounding  the  teeth,  whidi  is  not  very  ftir 
from  the  truth.  He  describes  the  ichneumon  (v,  190,  &c.) 
and  the  asp,  and  the  way  in  which  the  former  fights  with 
the  latter  and  destroys  its  eggs ;  all  of  which  is  described 
in  very  nearly  the  same  terms  by  ^iny  (Hut.  Nat.,  lib. 
Tiii.,  cap.  35,  36),  and  in  a  great  measure  confirmed  by 
modem  naturalists.  (See  Cuvier'a  notes  on  the  above- 
mentioned  chapters  of  Pliny,  in  the  French  translation,  20 
vols.  8vo,  Paris,  1829-33.)  In  speaking  of  the  amphi^- 
bsena,  he  falls  into  the  vulgar  error  of  his  day,  uid  describes 
it  as  having  two  heads  (v.  372,  &o.).  The  same  error  is 
fbund  in  Pliny  iHiat.  Nat.,  lib.  viii..  cap.  35).  He  divides 
scorpions  into  nine  species,  distinguishing  them  chiefly  by 
their  colour  (v,  769,  &c),  a  mode  of  division  probably 
taken  from  ApoUodorus  (Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.,  lib.  xi.,  cap.  30), 
and  followed  by  iBlian  (De  Nat.  Amm.,  lib.  vi..  cap.  20). 
He  is  the  first  person  who  describes  the  moths  that  flutter 
about  a.oandle  at  night,  and  calls  them  fiiXaivat  (v.  759,  &c.). 
He  gives  a  fiibulous  account  of  the  basilisk  (v.  396,  &c.), 
which  is  fbllowed,  as  might  be  expected,  by  Pliny  {Hist^ 
Nat.,  L  viii.,  cap.  33,  andl.  xxix.,c.  19),  and  by  MHnniDe 
NaL  Amm.y  lib.  ii.,  cap.  7),  though  it  ahoald  oe  observed 
that  the  animal  spoken  of  by  them  could  not  be  the  same 
that  is  called  by  that  name  by  modmi  natural^s,  whidb  is 
found  only  in  America.  [Basiuse  ;  Cockatrice.]  He 
declares  the  bite  of  the  fleld-meuse  to  be  poisonous  (v.  8 1 5, 
&c.),  and  that  the  animal  dies  if  it  should  ftll  into  a  wheel- 
rut  ;  both  which  eircumsunees  are  repeated  by  Pliny  {Hitt. 
Nat.,  lib.  viii.,  cap.  83)  and  ^lian  {De  Nat.  Anim.,  lib.  ii., 
cap.  37).  He  is  one  of  the  earliest  writers  who  mentions 
the  fable  of  the  salamander  (v.  817.  &c).  See  Pliny,  Hist. 
Nat.,  lib.  X..  c  86,  and  iClian.  De  Nat.  Anim.,  lib.  ii.,  e.  31. 
He  says  that  wasps  (v.  738,  &c.)  are  generated  by  the  pu- 
tre&otton  of  the  carcass  of  a  horse  (comp.  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat., 
lib.  xvii.,  cap.  1 8.  and  iGlian.  De  Nat.  Amm.,  lib.  i.,  cap.  28), 
and  bees  by  that  of  an  ox  (comp.  .£Iian,  DeNat.  Anim.^ 
lib.  ii.,  cap.  S7>. 

The  'Alexipharmaea*  is  a  rather  shorter  poem,  written  in 
the  same  metre,  on  poisons  and  their  anbdotei,  and  may 
he  considered  as  a  sort  of  continuation  of  the  *  Theriaca.' 
nailer's  judgment  on  this  work  is  as  severe  as  on  the  pre- 
ceding. He  says  of  it,  '  Desoriptio  vix  ulla,  symptomata 
fbs^  recensentur,  et  magna  fkrrago  et  incondita  plantarum 
potissimum  alexipharmacarum  suhjicitor.*  Among  the 
poisons  of  the  animal  kingdom  he  mentions  (v.  115,  &c.) 
the  cantharis  of  the  Greeks,  which  is  not  the  Lpita  Vesica- 
toria,  but  the  MeSoe  Chieorii;  the  buprestis  (v.  335,  &c.). 
Carabtts  Buddon  ;  the  blood  of  a  bull  (v.  312);  the  coagu- 
lated milk  in  the  stomach  of  mammileroas  animals  (v.  364, 
&c.) ;  a  species  of  tetraodon  (v.  465,  &o.),  THtraodon  La- 
gocephaitu;  the  leach  (v.  495,  ficc),  Hirudo  venenata; 
and  a  species  of  ^ecko,  mXiuub^  (v.  550,  &c,).  Among 
the  vegetable  poisons  we  find  the  aconite  (v.  12.  &c), 
'  Aconitum  Lycoctonum ;'  the  cwiander  (v.  157.  &&),  which 
has  sometimes  been  fatal  in  Egypt;  the  hemlock  (v.  186, 
&C.).  'Coniam  ;'  the  colchicum  <v.  249,  Sec.),  l^fttpov;  the 
Lotoa  dorychnium  (v.  376,  &&);  the  henbane  (v.  415,  &c.), 
'Hyosqramus;*  opium  (v.  433,  &c);  and  the  different  spe- 
cies of  fungi  (v.  521,  &c.),  the  growth  of  which  Nicander 
attributesto  fermentation.   Of  mineral  poisonshe  mentions 
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only  white  lead,  or' carbonate  of  lead  (v.  74»  &e.).  and 
litharge,  or  protoxide  of  lead  (v.  607,  &&). 

To  counterbalance  in  some  degree  Haller*s  unfavourable 
opinion  of  NiGander*s  extant  works,  it  ought  in  justice  to 
he  stated  that  his  knowledge  of  natural  history  appears  to 
be  at  least  equal  to  that  of  other  writers  of  his  own  or  even 
of  a  later  age,  while  on  the  sulnect  of  poisons  he  was  long 
considered  a  grmt  authwity :  Galen  several  times  quota 
him,  and  Dioscwides,  Aetius,  and  Johannes  Aetnartni  bare 
borrowed  from  him  largely. 

With  respect  to  his  merits  ai  a  poet,  the  moat  opposite 
opmions  are  to  he  found  both  in  antieat  and  modmi 
writers.  In  the  Greek  anthology  Colophon  is  congratulated 
for  being  the  birth-place  of  Homer  and  Nicander  (t.  iii ,  |l 
270,  ep.  567,  ed.  Brunck.).  Cicero  {De  Orat.,  lib.  i..  cap 
16X  alluding  to  his  '(Seorgics'  (a  poem  not  now  extant], 
praises  the  poetical  manner  in  which  he  treats  a  subject  of 
which  he  was  entirely  ignorant ;  while  jnutarch  (De  Aui.  I 
Po'etis,  cap.  2)  says  the  'Theriaca '  only  escapes  being  pnce  i 
because  it  is  put  into  metre,  and  will  not  allow  it  to  be 
called  a  poem,  because  there  is  in  it  '  nothing  of  &ble  or 
falsehood.'  This  very  point  Julius  Cesar  Scalieer  thinks 
worthy  of  especial  commendation,  and  says,  'Magna  ei 
laus  quod  ne  quid  iiieptum  aut  ineptS  dioat.*  (Po'eticet, 
lib.  v.,  cap.  15.)  He  goes  on  to  praise  the  accuracy  of  hii 
expressions  and  versification,  and  dedarea  that  among  all 
the  Greek  authors  a  more  polished  poet  is  hardly  to  be 
found.  M.  Merian,  on  the  other  hand,  in  an  essay '  Con-  , 
ment  les  Sciences  intluent  dans  la  Poesie  *  {M6m.  <£t  fAcad. 
Roy.  de  Berlin,  Can  1776,  p.  423)  mentions  Nicander  to 
show  the  antipathy  that  exists  between  the  language  of 
poetry  and  the  subjects  of  which  he  treated.  He  calbhim  ; 
'  a  grinder  of  antidotes,  who  sang  of  scorpions,  toads,  and 
spiders,'  and  considers  his  poems  as  fit  only  for  the  apotheca- 
ries. I^bably  his  poetiisl  genius  has  been  a  good  deal  ' 
cramped  by  tlie  prosaic  character  of  the  subject*  that  he 
has  chosen  for  hil  theme ;  and  we  may  foirly  say  that  bis 
writings  contain  quite  as  much  poetry  as  could  he  expected 
from  such  unpromising  materials.  As  for  his  stvle  and 
language,  probably  eveir  one  who  has  ever  read'  half  a 
dozen  lines  of  either  of  his  poems  will  agree  with  Beniley. 
who  says  that  he  studiously  a^ted  obsolete  and  antiqnated 
words,  and  must  have  been  an  obscure  writer  even  to  his 
contemporaries.   {CanAridge  Museum  OriU,  voL  L,  p.  371.) 

The  *  Theriaca  *  and  the  '  Alexipharmaea '  were  first  pub- 
lished in  Greek,  with  the  Scholia  to  both  poems,  by  the 
elder  Aldus,  Venet.,  1499.  fol.,  at  the  end  of  his  edition  of 
Dioscorides.  The  last  and  best  edition  is  Schneider'a,  who 
published  the  '  Alexipharmaea' in  Greek  and  Latin,  with 
the  Scholia  and  copious  notes.  Halm,  1792,  8vo.  The 
'Theriaca,'  edited  in  the  same  manner,  and  containing  als« 
the  fragments  of  Nicander*9  other  poems,  appeared  in  8vo., 
Lips.,  1816.  The  'Theriaca'  was  published  in  the  '  Cam- 
bridge Museum  Oitieum,'  with  Bentley'a  emendations,  rol. 
i.,  p.  370,  &c  There  is  exUnt  a  Greek  pamphrase  in  prose 
of  both  poems(printed  inSchneider%editions)lwEutechnius, 
of  whom  nothing  is  known,  except  that  be  has  done  the 
same  to  Oppian'a  '  Cynegetica  *  and  '  Halieutica.' 

NICANDER,  KARL  AUGUST,  a  recent  Swedish  poor 
of  considerable  celebrity,  was  born  at  Stregnas,  on  the  '>Olh 
March,  1799,  and  educated  at  the  university  of  Upsala, 
where  he  made  his  literary  d^but  in  1820.  first  under  the 
pseudonym  *  August,'  in  the  '  Kalender  for  Dame,*  and 
almost  immediately  afterwards  by  bis  '  Runesvardet.  eller 
den  forste  Riddarn'     (The  Runic  Sword,  or  tbe  First 
Knight),  a  tragedy  which  manifested  great  power.  Hia 
next  production,  which  was  illustrated  with  designs  by  bi^ 
friend  Baron  ron  Hamilton,  was  that  entitled  *  Runor '  i 
(the  Runes),  a  series  of  sixteen  legendary  '  romaunts,' 
among  which  that  which  has  for  its  subject  Erik  Vasa 
the  most  interestiitg.    Another  produoHon  <^  the  same  ' 
kind,  though  founded  not  npon  northern  but  lontheni 
story,— namdy,  his  *  Enzio»*  an  historical  lyric  in  eleven 
romaunts,  appeared  in  a  collection  of  poems  by  liira-  in 
1825-6 ;  and  in  each  of  those  years  he  obtained  a  prize  me- 
dal ftvm  the  Swedish  acadetny,  the  latter  of  wnieh  was 
for  his  poem  on  the  'Death  of  Tasso,*— a  subject  {mviously 
treated  with  great  beauty  and  energy  by  the  Russian  poet 
Batiushkov.   Admirable  and  touching  as  are  the  strains  in 
which'  the  tragic  tale  of  '  King  Snaio'  are  poured  forth,— 
deep  as  is  the  path(»,  rich  as  is  the  poetic  colouring,  pure 
and  graceful  as  is  the  language,  this  piece  did  not  become 
a  fovourite  with  the  P«l(frg,tizfeT*y*^S^t^/5T^^»«*  i 
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G«nnu  bjMohnike  (1829).  and  the  eoUeetum  in  which 
it-Rppeandproenred  for  ita  antfaor  the  appliuia  uid  patTon- 
age  of  the  academy,  which  enabled  him  to  tranl  and  risit 
Italy  in  1827.  Of  this  Journey  the  literary  fhiit  was  the 
poet's  *  Minnen  frin  Sodem*  (ReeoUeoUont  of  the  South, 
after  a  Tour  through  Denmark,  Germany,  SvitEerland,  and 
Italy).  Its  chief  merit  lies  in  the  poetical  pieces  with  which 
it  is  interspersed.  Among  his  minor  poetical  compositiona, 
that  on  *  Silence  *  is  a  piece  of  singular  beauty  ana  pa^os. 
Nicander  died  February  7,  1839. 

NICARAGUA.   [Central  America] 

NICCOLA  DI  PISA,  or  PISA'NO,  is  a  celebrated  name 
in  the  history  of  art  He  was  among  the  Tery  earliest  re- 
storers of  sculpture :  he  quitted  the  hard,  dry,  and  mecha- 
nical manner  of  his  predecessors,  and  introduced  a  style 
which,  though  it  falls  short  of  the  antique,  was  based  u^n 
similar  principlei,  and  in  which  he  displayed  a  vigorous  mind 
and  much  feeling,  if  not  always  the  most  refined  taste. 
None  of  his  bic^frapben  have  been  able  to  ascertain  the 
precise  date  eitlwr  of  his  birth  or  death,  but  the  former 
must  have  been  very  near  the  oommencement  of  the  tbir- 
(eentfa  century,  as  lie  was  greatly  advanced  in  age,  and 
became  quite  decrepid  in  the  year  1 273,  after  which  date  no 
certain  mention  of  him  can  be  traced.  That  he  had  attained 
to  great  skill  in  his  profession  in  1285  may  be  taken  for 
granted,  as  he  was  in  that  year  employed  to  execute  the 
area  or  tomb  of  San  Domenico  at  Bologna,  which  he  em- 
bellished with  a  series  of  bas-reliefs  and  figures  truly  admi- 
mble  for  that  time.  Several  of  these  subjects  are  given  by 
Cicoffnara,  in  his  '  Storia  della  Scultura,'  and  many  of  the 
heads  and.  countenances  are  finely  expressed.  This  work 
clearly  shows  that  Niccola  had  diligently  studied  the  an- 
tique, and  also  that  he  must  then  have  been  almost  in  the 
maturi^  of  his  powers.  Vtx  a  deacriptimi  of  and  remarki 
on  this  masterly  production,  we  refer  to  Cioognara  and  to 
Moronna's  *  Pisa  lUustrata.' 

Niccola  appears  to  have  continued  at  Bologna  till  1231, 
when  be  began  the  celebrated  church  of  San  Antonio,  or  II 
Santo,  at  Padua,  which  acquired  for  him  no  less  fame  as  an 
architect.  He  had  previously  given  evidence  of  his  skill  in 
architecture  by  the  church  and  convent  of  San  Domenico 
at  Bologna,  which  were  designed  by  jhim  during  his  resi- 
dence in  that  city,and  supposed  to  have  been  his  first  works 
of  the  kind.  Immediately  after  completing  the  building  at 
Padua,  he  was  engaged  to  erect  the  church  Dei  Frari  at 
Venice,  and  his  reputation  as  an  architect  became  so  mat 
that  he  was  successively  employed  on  many  other  buildings 
at  Fk>rence,  Pistoja,  Volterra,  Naples,  and  in  his  native 
city.  Amonjg  those  whkb  he  executed  at  Florence,  the  most 
celebrated  is  the  diureh  and  of  monastery  Santa  IVinita, 
which  edifice  was  extolled  by  Michel  Agnolo  as  one  of  sur- 
pasaing  exeellence  for  its  sim^e  grandeur  and  the  noble- 
ness of  ita  proportions.  He  b^n  the  Wthedral  of  Pistoja 
in  1240,  and  likewise  .improved  and  embellished  that  at  Vol- 
terra AtAressOfthecoQventofS.Domenico,— at  Viterbo, 
the  church  and  convent  of  the  Dominicans,  where  be  did 
much  in  the  way  of  repairs  and  restorations, — and  at  Naples, 
the  church  of  Lorenzo,  besides  the  magnificent  abbey  on 
the  plain  of  Tagliacozzo,  erected  by  Charles  I.  of  Amou 
(1268)  in  commemoration  of  his  decisive  victory  over  Cor- 
radino.  and  thence  called  Santa  Maria  della  Vittoria, — 
testify  to  the  repute  in  which  his  architectural  talents  were 
held  and  how  extensively  he  was  employed.  Besides  the 
Palazzo  degli  Ansiani  and  S.  Miehele,  among  the  edifices 
by  him  at  Pisa  the  most  noted  is  die  eampanue  of  S.  Nic- 
cola, or  the  Augustine^,  which  is  an.  octangular  structure 
extemalW,  except  at  its  upper  slor)',  whidi  has  sixteen 
sides,  with  as  many  arches  springing  from  columns,  and 
fbrming  an  open  gallery  around  it,  and  above  this  is  a  lesser 
story  crownea  by  a  short  spire,  or  rather  a  steep  roof,  where 
the  octagonal  form  is  resumed.  The  interior  is  circular, 
and  forms  an  open  well-staircase  with  arches  resting  upon 
columns,  of  which  latter  there  are  altogether  four  and 
twenty,  fifteen  of  oriental  granite,  and  the  rest  of  various 
marbles.  Moronna  gives  an  elevation  and  section  of  this 
structure,  but  they  are  so  wretchedlji  executed,  that  tbcy 
cannot  be  relied  upon  for  anything  flirther  than  the  general 
idea  and  shape  of  the  deswn. 

Another  very  eelebrat«d  work  by  him  at  Pisa,  though  of 
t  different  class,  is  the  pulpit  in  the  Baptistery,  a  hexagon 
supported  on  seven  oolumns.  there  being  one  in  the  centre 
beneath  It,  besides  thoae  at  the  angles.  It  was  executed  bv 
him  in  12G0;andin  1266  he  was  employed  to  make  another 


for  the  cathedral  at  Sienna,  which  latter  is  eot.siderabIy 
larger  and  richer,  and  octagonal  in  plan,  so  that  instead  ol 
flv^  there  are  seven  sides  oceupiedwith  compartments  in 
bas-reliei;  and  likewise  nhie  oolumns  instead  of  seven.  Had 
ha  produced  nothing  else,  these  two  works  alone  (as  to 
which  Cieognara  enters  into  a  minute  descriptionX  would 
suffife  to  establish  Niccola's  hxne  as  a  sculptor,  and  show 
the  great  perfection  to  which  he  advanced  the  art  fi-om 
what  he  found  it  in  the  hands  of  his  immediate  predecesson. 
Another  work,  of  which  the  historian  of  Italian  sculpture 
speaks  at  great  length,  is  the  representation  of  the  Last 
Judgment  and  Inferno,  in  the  facade  of  the  Duomo  of 
Orvieto,  which  has  been  generally  attributed  to  Niccola,  but 
is  asserted  by  that  critic  to  have  been  the  production  of 

Giovanni  di  Pisa,  the  son  and  pupil  of  Niccola,  who 
may  have  been  born  somewhere  about  1235,  as  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  in  1320,  he  is  said  to  have  been  '  veccbissimo,' 
exceedingly  old.  We  may  at  least  suppose  him  to  have 
been  nearly  twen^-five  when  he  vu  invited  to  Perugia  to 
erect  a  splendid  mdnument  to  Urban  IV.,  who  died  in  that 
city  in  1264.  That  work  gave  such  satis&ction,  that  he 
was  employed  also  upon  the  embellishmanta  of  the  fountain 
in  front  of  the  Duomo,  wherein  he  displayed  extraordinary 
ability  in  the  architecture,  the  sculpture,  and  the  bronzes. 
Scarcely  had  he  completed  this  work.  When  bis  fiatber  died, 
and  he  returned  to  Pisa  in  order  to  take  possession  of  his 
patrimony.  One  of  the  first  tasks  committed  to  him  by  his 
.  fellow-citizens  was  that  of  adorning  the  small  but  celebrated 
church  of  S.  Maria  della  Spina,  one  of  the  richest  and  most 
remarkable  specimens  of  its  peculiar  Gothic  style  in  Italy. 
For  tbe  fa9ade  and  other  parts  of  the  exterior  he  executed 
a  number  of  statues,  bas-reliefii,  and  other  ornaments  of 
sculpture,  and  is  said  in  one  of  Xhe  figures  to  have  por- 
trayed his  fittherNicoola.  What  he  there  did  however  were 
merely  tbe  embellishmeuts  to  a  baildin&  in  which  others 
shared  with  him ;  but  it  was  not  lon^  before  opportnni^ 
was  afibrded  him  of  displaying  his  architecture  ability  on  an 
ample  scale,  for  in  1278  he  began,  and  in  1783  completed, 
the  renowned  Campo  Santo,  or  cemetery,  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable monuments  of  its  period,  and  that  which,  together 
with  the  adjacent  cathedral,  campanile,  and  baptistery, 
offers  a  most  interesting  group  of  studies  to  tbe  architect 
The  ediece  is  of  marble,  and  forms  a  cloister  of  sixty-two 
arches  (five  at  each  end  and  twenty-six  on  each  side),  in- 
closing the  inner  area  or  burial-ground;  but  neither  this 
latter  nor  tbe  exterior  is  a  perfect  parallelogram,  the 
cloister  being  fifteen  feet  longer  on  one  side  than  on  the 
other,  viz.  430  and  415  feet,  and  consequently  the  ends  not 
at  right  angles  to  the  sides.  This  defect  would  almost 
seem  to  have  been  ocoasiooed  by  oversight,  as  it  could  not 
have  been  worth  while  to  sacrifice  r^larity  for  the  sake  of 
a  few  feet. 

After  this,  according  to  Vasari.  he  went  to  Sienna,  where 
he  made  a  model  or  design  for  the  fsfade  of  the  Duomo ; 
this  however  is  questionable.  One  of  tbe  first  commissions 
he  received  a^er  finishing  the  C^mpo  Santo  was  i^m 
Charles  I.  of  Anjou,  who  invited  him  to  Naples,'  where  he 
erected  the  Ctistel  Nuovo,  and  built  Santa  Maria  Novella.  In 
1286  he  was  employed  lo  erect  the  high  altar  in  the  Duomo 
at  Arezzo.  an  exceedingly  sumptuous  work,  in  tbe  Tedesco 
style,  aith  a  profusion  of  figures  and  sculptures,  all  in 
marble.  This  work,  and  his  Virgin  and  Child,  on  one  side 
of  the  cathedrdl  at  Florence,  are  reckoned  by  Cieognara  as 
his  best  productions;  but  anotlxn-of  great  celebrity  is  the 
marble  pulpit  by  him  in  the  church  of  S.  Andrea,  at  Pis- 
toja, which,  like  that  by  Nicoola  in  the  Duomo  at  Pisa,  is 
a  hexagon  supported  by  seven  columns.  He  also  executed 
many  of  the  sculptures  of  the  Duomo  of  Orvieto,  where  he 
employed  vartous  assistants  and  pupils,  some  of  the  latter  of 
whom  afterwards  became  celebrated,  particulariy  Agostino 
and  Agnolo  di  Sienna.  At  the  instance  of  tbe  Perugiana, 
he  returned  to  their  city,  and  executed  the  mausoleum 
of  Benedict  XI.  He  was  also  invited  by  the  citizens  of 
Prato,  ill  1309.  to  build  the  Capella  della  Cintolo,  and  to 
enlarge  their  Duomo.  Loaded  with  honours  and  distinc- 
tions as  well  as  years,  he  closed  his  life  in  his  native  city, 
and  was  there  buried  within  that  monument  which  he  had 
himself  constructed  about  forty  years  before,  the  Campo 
Santo,  which  fiw  others  was  a  burytng-plao^  for  himself 
a  mausoleum. 

NICE,  the  County  of  (Contado  di  Nizza)^  a  province  of 
the  Sardinian  dominions  in  Italy,  is  >>^uft^  JietXe^tlie 
Maritime  Alps  and  the  sea.  at[l)30i»MU»fd«9tQ&J|ffl(fo 
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RiTiera  of  Genoa.  It  is  separated  on  the  westfrom  France  ] 
by  the  river  V ar,  and  on  the  north  rrom  the  plains  of  Pied-  i 
mont  by  the  Col  de  Tende,  5867  feet  abore  the  see,  over  < 
which  passes  the  carriage  road  from  Nice  to  Turin.  The 
rivar  Roia.  a  rapid  fltream  coming  from  the  Col  do  Tende, 
crosses  the  eastern  part  of  the  county  of  Nice,  near  the 
bordeiv  of  the  former  republic  and  now  duchy  of  Genoa,  and 
after  a  course  of  about  30  miles  enters  the  sea  near  Yen-  , 
timigUa.  The  greatest  length  of  the  county  of  Nice,  from 
the  sources  of  the  Tinea,  an  affluent  of  the  Var,  in  the  lofty 
recesses  of  the  Alps,  to  the  sea-coast,  is  nearly  50  miles ;  , 
and  its  breadth  varies  from  30  to  40  miles.  The  country 
appears  like  a  section  of  a  vast  amphitheatre,  the  lower 
part  of  which  consists  of  gentle  hills  and  small  valleys 
and  plains,  with  a  southern  aspect.  Being  sheltered 
from  the  northern  winds  by  the  Alps,  it  enjoys  a  very 
genial  climate,  and  is  made  productive  by  cultivation, 
especially  of  olives,  figs,  grapes,  oranges,  lemons,  and 
other  fruit  But  the  climate  of  Nic«  n  not  so  mild  in 
winter  as  that  of  Villafranea,  Hentone,  San  Remo,  Nervi, 
and  other  ftTOured  spots  on  the  Riviera  of  Genoa;  and 
the  lemoD-tree,  whicfain  these  last-mentioned  ptacesthrives 
in  the  open  fields,  is  reared  at  Nice  on  espaliers  against  walls 
fscing  toe  south.  (Fodert,  Vo^ge  aux  Alpea  maritimes.) 
The  mountains,  which  are  mostly  barren  and  naked, 
occupy  about  two-thirds  of  the  territory  of  Nice. 

The  principal  articles  of  exportation  arc,  oil,  which  is 
very  fine,  and  in  good  years  to  the  amount  of  2,500,000 
francs;  silk,  160,000  francs;  oranges  and  lemons,  75,000 
francs ;  timber.  1 06,000  francs.  Nice  imports  com,  wine, 
and  cattle,  and  manufactures  of  various  kinds.  The 
population  of  the  whole  county  is  104,000.  The  whole 
province  is  *  Porto  franco,'  that  is  to  say,  foreign  goods 
are  introduced  without  paying  duty.  (Bertolotti,  Viaggio 
nella  Liguria  marittima,  1834.) 

The  princip^  towns  are — Nisu;  Sospello,  3600  inhabit- 
ants ;  V  illafranca,  with  a  good  harbour  and  docks  fi>r  the 
Sudinian  navy,  and  a  strong  castle  on  the  hill  above,  and 
2500  inhabitants ;  Saorgio,  in  a  strong  position,  often  men- 
tioned in  the  last  wars  between  the  French  and  Sardinian 
troops,  has  2200.  inhabitants ;  Tenda,  at  the  foot  of  the 
mounUio  of  the  same  name,  has  2000  inhabitants. 

The  county  of  Nice,  although  subject  to  the  royal  consti- 
tatiODS  or  legislative  code  of  tlie  Sardinian  monarchy,  still 
retains  some  local  regulations  and  privileges,  which  date 
from  the  time  of  its  former  Anjou  sovereigns.  It  has  its 
own  senate  or  supreme  court  of  justice,  independent  of  the 
senates  of  Genoa  and  Turin,  ana  having  under  its  jurisdic- 
tion the  provinces  of  Oneglia  and  S.  Remo.  The  county  of 
Nice  is  ^vided  into  fourteen  mandamenti,  or  administrative 
districts,  and  contains  eighty-seven  commudes. 

Nice  in  the  twelfth  century  was  a  municipal  common- 
wealth, and  allied  to  Pisa ;  but  the  lungs  of  Aragon,  having 
become  masters  of  Provence,  ettahli^ed  their  supremacy 
over  Nice,  leaving  to  the  town  however  its  elective  consuls 
and  its  other  municipal  franchises,  a.d.  1188.  But  Provence 
having  passed  firom  the  Aragonese  to  the  dominion  of  the 
counts  of  Anjou,in  consequence  of  the  marriage  of  Beatrix, 
daughter  of  Raymond  Berlingbier  IV.  of  Aragon  with 
Charles  of  Aniou,  brother  of  Louis  IX.  of  France,  in  1246, 
the  county  of  Nice  became  subject  to  the  Anjou  dynasty  of 
Provence  and  Naples. 

During  the  war  of  the  disputed  succession  of  queen  Joanna 
I.  of  Naples,  the  people  of  Nice  had  recourse  for  protection  to 
Amadeus  VII.  of  Savoy;  atid  in  1402  king  Ladislaus  of 
Naples,  and  soon  after  his  eompetiton  of  the  house  of  Anjou, 
renounced  their  claims  upon  Nice  to  Amadeus  VIII.,  duke 
of  Savoy  and  prince  of  Piedmont.  Tbe  county  of  Nice  has 
remained  ever  since,  with  brief  interruptions  of  temporary 
conquest,  subject  to  the  house  of  Savoy,  under  uhich  it  has 
attained  its  present  state  of  prosperity. 

The  county  of  Nice  has  produced  several  distinguished 
men,  among  others  the  amiable  poet  Passeroni,  who  died  at 
Milan  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  ;  tbe  painters 
Brea  and  Vanloo:  Papon,  author  of  a  valuable  '  Histoire 
G^n^rale  de  Provence Marshal  Massena,  well  known  in 
the  wars  of  Napoleon ;  and  the  naturalist  and  traveller 
Pacho,  who  wrote  a  description  of  Cyrenaica  and  Marma- 
rica.  and  died  at  Paris  in  1828,  at  an  early  age. 

Tbe  language  of  Nice  is  a  dialect  of  the  Langue  d*Oc.  or 
Proven^,  but  through  its  vicinity  to  and  connection  with 
Italy,  Italian  terminations  and  words  have  in  many  instances 
lupersaded  those  bf  \ht  old  language  of  the  troubadours. 


It  has  been  used  by  several  native  po^  'Rw  ftUowing  is 
a  speoimeQ,  describing  a  sanetnary  raised  o&  the  ruins 
of  tbe  antient  town  of  Cemenelium :~ 

'  BnSD,  m  BcTicd  luce  dcMnic  •  MUtaH 
Ob  morUU  Muplnt  fawti—  w  wawari  t 
Don  en  Uiupiter  e  bcdi  diea  mBpoiwui^ 
L'Hteaduitae  lKeHiii***dm  Irioolkiit.* 

The  annual  arrivals  of  vessels  in  the  port  of  Nice  are 
reckoned  at  about  2000,  being  chiefly  small  craft,  and  mosdj 
French  or  Italian.    (Serristori,  Saggto  Statittieo.) 

NICE  (in  ItaUan,  Nizza),  a  town  in  Italy,  formerlv 
capital  of  an  Italian  county,  subject  to  the  duke  of  Savoy, 
now  king  of  Sardinia,  afterwards  incorporated  with  the 
French  empire,  and  now  again  subject  to  its  former  sove- 
reign. It  is  on  tbe  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  about  lu 
miles  sasX  of  the  Var,  which  separates  Italy  from  France; 
and  92  miles  south  by  west  of  Turin,  and  as  far  south-w^t 
of  Genoa,  in  43°  41'  N.  lat.  and  7°  16'  E.  long. 

N  ice  Was  founded  by  the  Greeks  of  Massilia,  and  fortified 
by  them  to  repress  the  neighbouring  tribes  and  secure  the 
navigation  of  the  adjacent  sea.  Its  name  was  written  in 
Greek  V^KoiaCStrabo,  p.  184.Ca8aub.).  Itcontinaed  subject 
to  the  Massilians  after  the  establishment  of  tbe  Var  as  the 
boundary  of  Gaul  and  Italy,  though  it  was  within  the  boun- 
dary of  Italy.  In  the  middle  ages  it  was  a  strong  fortress. 
It  was  besieged,- A.D.  1543,  by  the  French,  under  Francois  L, 
on  the  land  side,  and  by  tbeTurkish  fieet,  under  BarbarosbS, 
on  the  sea  side.  It  was  taken  and  plundered,  except  tbe 
citadel,  which  held  out.  Tbe  town  was  again  taken  by  the 
French  m  1691,  1706,  and  1744.  It  was  seized  by  the 
French,  without  resistance,  in  1791,  and  annexed  to  tbe 
republic,  being  made  the  capital  of  the  department  of  Alpes 
Maritimes.  By  the  new  anangements  of  territory,  in 
I8I4-1S,  it  reverted  to  Sardinia. 

Nice  is  plea£autly  situated,  being  hounded  on  tbe  north 
by  the  Maritime  Alps,  and  open  on  the  soutli  to  the  ses. 
Tha  citadel  of  Mont-Albano,  on  a  high  and  pointed  rock, 
overhangs  the  town,  and  the  Flaglion,  a  mountain  tormiu 
passes  it  on  the  west  side,  separating,  it  from  tbe  suburb 
called  LaCroix  de  Marbre  marble  cross),  or  sometiiBes 
the  English  quarter,  from  the  number  of  English  wbu 
resort  to  it  in  time  of  peace.  In  this  suburb  the  houses  are 
painted  externally  in  fresco,  and  surrounded  with  gardens 
containing  standard  orange  and  lemon  trees.  Tbe  town 
itself  is  divided  into  two  parts,  distinguished  respectively  as 
tbe  old  and  new  towns.  The  streets  of  the  former  are 
narrow ;  the  latter  is  better  laid  out,  and  the  houses  are 
painted,  like  those  of  the  English  quarter.  There  are  iwj 
squares,  one  of  theifl  surrounded  with  porticos,  and  very 
handsome.  Adjacent  to  the  other  a  raised  terrace,  which 
serves  for  a  defence  of  the  town  s^ainst  the  sea  and  for  a 
public  walk.  On  this  terrace  is  a  poorly-executed  statue  of 
Catherine  Seguiran,  a  heroine,  who  assisted  in  the  defence 
of  Nice  against  Uie  Turks.  The  ramparts  of  the  town,  on 
the  land  side,  fbrm  another  promenade.  The  cathedral 
or  church  of  Santa  Reparata  is  the  chief  public  building. 

Tlie  climate  of  Nice  has  been  much  celebrated  for  its 
mildness,  but  has  been  probably  over-praised.   The  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Alps,  and  the  pre\'alence  of  the  Vent  de  \ 
BitCt  a  keen  searching  wind,  renders  the  air  frequently  vcrj^ 
cold,  and  even  frosty  in  winterand  spring  ;  and  the  heat  in 
summer  is  excessive.    It  is  however  much  resorted  to  bv 
invalids  and  other  strangers,  especially  English.    Tbe  in- 
dux  of  visitors  greatly  augments  the  population  of  the  place 
which  in  1824  consisted  of  25,851  inhabitant3(Ca/en£/<U7'iV: 
Sardo) :  but  it  appears  to  have  increased  considerably  since, 
as  Bertolotti  {Viaggio  nella  Liguria  marittima,  1S34), 
reckons  the  population  of  Nizza  at  nearly  30,000.  The  walks 
and  rides  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tbe  town  are  agreeable. 
There  are  many  pleasant  country-houses  on  tbe  dope  of  the 
adjacent  hills,  and  near  the  town  are  tbe  ruins  of  the  antient 
Cemenelium,  now  the  hamlet ofCitniez.  There  are  a  iheaire. 
baths,  good  inns,  caf6s,  a  public  library,  and  agreeable  society. . 
:   Provisions  (except  game)  are  good  and  plentiful ;  the  ^riiit.- 
.   and  oil  are  excellent.   There  are  in  the  town  some  siik, 
I   cotton,  and  paper  mills,  a  great  number  of  oil  mills, 
1   and  a  tobacco  matlUfactury.    Soap,  liqueurs,  essences,  and 
'   perfumery  are  also  made.   Tbe  port,  which  is  protected  bv 
'   a  mole,  is^acious  and  secure.    Vessels  of  300  tons  can 
enter  it.   The  chief  trade  is  in  silk,  orauges  and  other  fruil. 
and  in  the  manufactures  of  the  town.  The  roadstead  wdulil 
I    afford  anchorage  to  a  hundred  vessels  of  the  line.    Nice  u 
I   a  bishop's  see.  *^/^rvl/> 

NICE,  THE  CO>lT34eitbOPrWHU^^  and  man 
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mportant  (Bcumenical  coimeil  held  id  the  Christian  church. 
It  VBS  convened  by  the  emperor  Constantine,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  settling  the  Arian  cantroversy.  after  he  had  in  vain 
tsttempted  to  reconcile  Arius  and  Alexander,  the  leaders  of 
the  two  opposing  parties  in  that  dispute.  The  council  met 
at  Nisxa  in  Bitbyoia,  in  the  year  325  a-ix.  and  sat  probably 
dkait  two  monlhs.  It  was  attended  by  bishops  from  nearly 
every  part  of  the  East;  but  few  came  from  Europe,  and 
scarcely  any  from  Africa,  exclusive  of  Egypt  According 
to  Eusebiua,  there  were  more  than  250  bishops  present,  be- 
sides presbyters,  deacons,  and  others.  Some  writers  give  a 
larger  number.  The  account  generally  folloved  is  that  of 
Socrates*  Theodoret,  and  Epipbanius,  vho  state  that  318 
bishops  attended  the  council  Some  account  of  the  bishops 
who  composed  this  assembly  is  given  by  Socrates,  Sozomen, 
and  Theodoret  It  is  uncertain  who  presided,  but  it  is 
generally  supposed  that  the  president  was  Hosius,  bishop 
of  Corduba  (Cordova)  in  Spain.  Constantine  himself  was 
present  at  its  meetings. 

The  chief  question  debated  in  the  council  of  Nice  was  the 
Arian  heresy.  Eusebius  of  Ctesarea  proposed  a  creed  which 
the  Arian  party  would  have  been  willing  to  sign,  but  it  was 
rejected  by  the  council,  and  another  creed  was  adopted  as 
embodying  the  orthodox  faith.  The  most  important  feature 
of  this  creed  is  tlie  application  of  the  word  comubstantietl 
(o^timoc)  to  the  Son,  to  indicate  the  nature  of  his  union 
with  the  Father ;  this  word  had  been  purposely  omitted  in 
the  creed  proposed  by  Euaebius.  The  creed  agreed  upon 
by  the  council  was  signed  by  all  the  bishops  inwHDt.  except 
two,  Secundus,  bishop  of  Ptolmiais,  and  Theonas,  bishop  of 
Hannariea.  Three  others  hesitated  for  some  time,  but 
signed  at  last,  namely,  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  Theognis  of 
Nicsa,  and  Maris  of  Chalcedon.  The  council  excommuni- 
cated Arius,  who  was  immediately  afterwards  banished  by 
the  emperor.  The  decision  of  this  council  had  not  the  effect 
of  restoring  tranquillity  to  the  Eastern  church,  for  the  Arian 
controversy  was  still  warmly  carried  on ,  but  it  has  supplied 
that  mode  of  stating  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  (as  far  as 
relates  to  the  Father  and  the  Son),  in  which  it  has  ever 
■ince  been  received  by  the  orthodox.  [Arius.] 

Tbe  time  for  the  celebration  of  Easter  was  also  fixed 
by  this  council,  in  favour  of  the  practice  of  the  Western 
church.  [Eastbb-]  It  also  decided  against  the  schiuu  of 
Mdetius. 

The  only  documents  which  have  been  banded  down  to  as 
from  this  council  are  its  creed,  its  synodinal  epistle,  and  its 
twenty  canons.  These  canons  contain  no  catalogue  of  tbe 
books  of  the  Bible. 

The  Second  Council  qf  Nice,  held  in  the  year  786,  de- 
clared the  worship  of  images  to  be  lawful. 

(Lardner*s  Credibility,  pt.  ii.,  chap.  71,  and  the  authori- 
ties quoted  by  him;  Mosbeim's  HcdeMiattioal  Bietory; 
Neander's  Kirckengeachickte.'i 

NICENE  CREED.  THE,  is  one  of  the  three  creeds 
received  by  tbe  church  of  England.  It  consists  of  the  creed 
drawn  up  by  the  first  council  of  Nice,  with  the  addition  of 
that  part  which  relates  to  the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
It  was  adopted  in  its  present  shape  at  the  second  general 
council  of  Constantinople,  A.O.  381. 

NICE'PHORUS  emperor  of  Constantinople,  was 
Logotheta,  or  intendant  of  the  finances  of  the  empire,  under 
the  reign  of  the  empress  Irene  and  of  her  son  CoiisUntine 
VI.,  in  the  lattw  part  of  the  eighth  century.  Irene,  having 
deprived  her  son  of  his  eyes,  usurped  the  throne.  After 
reigning  alone  for  six  years  a  conspiracy  broke  out  against 
her,  headed  by  Nicephorua,  who  was  proclaimed  emperor, 
and  crowned  at  Santa  Sophia,  a.d.  802.  He  banished 
Irene  to  the  island  of  Lesbos,  where  she  lived  and  died  in  a 
state  of  destitution.  The  troops  in  Asia  revolted  against 
Nicephorua,  who  showed  himself  avaricious  and  oruel,  and 
proclaimed  the  patrician  Bardanes  emperor,  but  Nicephorus 
defeated  and  seized  Bardanes,  confined  him  to  a  monastery, 
and  deprived  him  of  his  sight  The  empress  Irene  had 
consented  to  pay  an  annual  tribute  to  the  Saracens,  in 
order  to  stop  their  incursions  into  the  territories  of  the 
empire;  but  Nicephorus  refbsed  to  continue  the  payment, 
and  wrote  a  message  of  defiance  to  the  caliph  Haruo  al 
Rasbid.  The  caliph  collected  a  vast  army,  which  devas- 
tated Asia  Minor,  and  destroyed  the  city  of  Heraolea  on  the 
coast  of  the  Euxine.  Nicephorua  was  obliged  to  sue  far 
peace  and  pay  tribute  to  the  caliph.  In  an  attack  which 
tbe  emperor  made  on  the  Bulgarians  he  was  utterly  defeated 
bv  them  and  killed,  July,  811.   His  son  Stauraeius  suc- 


ceeded him,  but  reigned  only  six  months,  and  was  suooeaded 

by  Michael  Rhangabe.  master  of  the  palace. 

NICEFtiORUS  U.  (called  Phocas,  but  who  must  not 
be  oiHifounded  with  the  usurper  Pbocas,  who  reigned  in  the 
beginning  of  tbe  seventh  century)  was  descended  of  a 
noble  Byzantine  family,  and  distinguished  himself  as  a 
commander  in  the  field.  After  the  death  of  Romanus  II., 
AO).  969,  hi*  widow  Theophano,  who  was  accused  of  having 
poisoned  him,  reigned  as  guardian  to  her  infant  son,  but 
finding  herself  insecure  on  the  throne,  she  invited  Nice- 
phorus to  oome  to  Constantinople,  and  promised  him  her 
oand.  Nicephorus  came,  married  Theophano,  and  as- 
sumed the  title  of  Augustus.  aj>.  963-  He  repeatedly 
attacked  the  Saracens,  and  drove  them  out  of  Cilicia  and 
part  of  Syru.  In  968,  OUw  I.,  emperor  of  Germany,  sent  an 
embassy  to  Nioepborus,  who  received  it  in  an  uncivil  man- 
ner. [LiUTPKAHDUs.]  But  his  avarice  made  him  unpopular, 
and  bis  wife,  the  unprincipled  Theophano,  having  fbnned  an 
intrigue  with  John  Zimisoes,  an  Armenian  otfioer,  conspired 
with  him  against  her  husband.  Zimisces,  with  other  con- 
spirators, was  introduced  at  night  into  the  bedchamber  of 
the  emperor,  whom  they  murdered,  a.d.  969. 

NICEPHORUS  III.,  called  Botaniates,  an  old  officer  of 
some  military  reputation  in  the  Byxaotiue  army  in  Asia, 
revolted  against  the  emperor  Michael  Oucas,  A.l>.  1.078,  and 
with  a  body  of  tKoops,  chiefly  composed  ofTurkish  mercena- 
ries, marched  to  Calcbedoo,  upon  which  Hiohael  resigned 
the  purploi  and  Nieephonu  was  proelaimed  emperor  at  Con- 
stantinople. Michael  was  sent  to  a  monastery  with  tbe  title 
of  archbishop  of  Kphesus.  Another  upinnt  to  the  throne, 
Nieei^orus  Bryeimius,  was  defeated,  taken  prisoner,  and 
deprived  of  his  sight  A  fresh  insurrection,  led  by  Basila- 
ciufi,  was  Ukewise  put  down  by  the  troops  of  Nicephorus 
under  the  command  of  Alexis  Comneoua.  Alexis  himself, 
who  bad  an  hereditary  claim  to  the  throne,  was  soon  after- 
wards proclaimed  emperor  by  the  soldiers.  Having  entered 
CooKtantinople  by  surprise,  he  seized  Nicephorus  and  ban- 
ished him  to  a  monastery,  where  he  died  in  a  short  time, 
aj>.  lO&l.    [AlkXir  Comnenvs.] 

NICEPHORUS.  made  patriarch  of  Constantinople  in 
the  year  806.  warmly  defended  the  worship  of  images  against 
tbe  Iconoclasts,  and  was  consequently  banished  to  a  convent 
ia  Asia  by  the  emperor  Leo,  the  Armenian,  a-d.  616.  He 
died  in  his  retiiemeDt  in  the  year  828,  being  seventy  years 
of  Sfle.  He  wrote  several  historical  and  theological  works : 
1,  *  Chronographia  Brevis,'  beiiw  a  riiort  chronicle  of  events 
from  the  banning  of  the  wwla  to  the  time  of  the  author'^ 
death,  with  the  series  of  kin^  emperors,  patriarohs,  bishops, 
&c.  It  was  translated  into  Latin,  and  published  with  notes,  by 
Father  G(Mr,  Paris,  16d2.  2,'BreviariumE^istoricuni,*  or  his- 
torical abridgment  fsom  the  end  of  Maurice's  reign,  a.d.  602, 
till  the  beginning  of  the  reignof  Irene.and  hereon  Constan- 
tine, ajx  780.  Father  PetaupublishedaLatintranslationof  it 
in  161S.  and  President  Cousin  has  given  a  French  translation 
of  it  in  the  third  volume  of  his  '  History  of  Constantinople.' 
Both  the  above  works  of  Nicephorus  form  part  of  the  col- 
lection of  the  *  Byzantine  HisbcHrians.'  3,  '  Stichometria 
Librorum  Sacrorum,'  or  enumeration  of  tiie  books  of  Scrip- 
ture, with  the  number  of  verses  in  each ;  inserted  in  the 
e^bth  volume  of  the  *  Critioi  Saeri.'  4*  Sevual  treatises 
a^unst  the  leonoelssta.  5,  Seventeen  canons  inserted 
in  the  CollectioD  of  Counoils  and  other  *  Opusoula.'  The 
Life  of  the  patriarch  Nicephorus,  by  Ignatius,  a  con- 
temporary writer,  has  been  translated  into  Latin,  and  in- 
serted in  the  *  Acta  Sanctorum.'  Nicephorus  is  numbered 
among  the  saints  both  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  church. 

NICE'RATUS,  a  physician  mentioned  by  Dioecorides 
iPra^f.,  lib.  i.,  p.  2,  ed.  -Spreng.)  as  one  of  the  followers  of 
Asclepiades.  who  attended  particularly  to  matena  medica. 
None  of  his  writings  remain,  but  his  prescriptionsare  seve- 
ral times  mentioned  by  Galen  {Opera,  ed.  Kiihn,  t  xii.,  p. 
634;  txiii..pp.67,96,  98,110,  180.232,233;  t.xiv.,  p.  197) 
and  once  byPliny(ffiW.iVa/..l.  xxxii.,  0.31).  Weleun  from 
CcBlius  Aurelianus  iMorb.  CJirotUt  1.  ii..  c  5)  that  he  wrote 
also  on  eatalepBy.   He  flourished  about  the  year  40  b.c. 

NICETAS,  a  phyaiojan  of  Constantinople,  supposed  to 
have  lived  in  the  reign  of  Issao  Comnenus,  about  the 
middle  of  tbe  eleventh  century,  of  whom  nothing  is  known, 
except  that  he  fbraied  the  collection  of  surgical  works  that 
bean  his  name.  It  exisu  at  present  only  in  manuscript,  of 
which  tbwe  are  three  copies,  one  at  Florence  and  two  at 
Paris;  but  part  of  it  was  published  at  Florence,  1754,  fol., 
with  the  title  *  Grscorum  CfainimoLl^;L  Soru^ 
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Fnetunram  Signis,  Oribadi  dao  de  Wiuitis  et  de  Luntis : 
e  GoUeetione  NicetsB  ab  antiquusiiiio  et  optimo  codtoe 
FloreRtiQO  deschpti,  cooverai,  atque  edki  ab  Antonio  Coo- 
chio.  &c'  Perbaps  he  is  the  person  to  whom  Tbeo- 
pbyUct's  fifty-flflh  letter  is  addressed,  who  is  styled  '  Phy- 
sician to  the  King,'  iaTp6c  jWiXiwc-  (Fabr.,  Bibl.  Gr. ; 
Haller.  Bibl.  CMrvrg.) 

NICH£  (from  the  Italian  nicchia,  signifying  also  a  nook), 
«  small  recess,  or  concavity  in  the  face  of  a  wall  for  the 
purpose  of  containing  a  statue.  The  use  of  niches  seems  to 
nave  originated  wilh  the  Romans,  for  scarcely  any  thing  of 
the  kind  occurs  in  the  architecture  of  the  Greeks  them- 
selves, who  rarely  emploj'ed  statues  in  any  way  as  external 
decorations  to  their  edifices,  sculpture  being  so  applied  by 
them  only  as  ftiens  or  Within  pedimenti.  In  Italiui  ar^ 
ohiteeture,  on  the  oontrary»  niehes  are  of  v«y  fluent  oceur* 
rente,  and  often  enter  very  largely  into  a  design  as  prin- 
cipal jSsatntes  in  the  composition. 

Niches  are  usually  semicircular  in  plan,  and  round- 
headad,  that  is,  covered  by  the  (Quarter  of  a  hoUow  sphere, 
.  owing  to  which  the  shadow  withm  the  concavity  produces  a 
highly  beautiful  curve.  They  are  however  occasionally  made 
square  in  plan,  in  which  case  they  are  square-headed  (as  in 
the  front  ofthe  National  Gallery,  London);  but  square-beaded 
niches  are  sometimes  made  circular  in  plan,  though  round- 
headed  ones  are  never  made  square.  Niches  exhibit  still 
greater  diversity  in  the  modra  of  decorating  them :  in  this 
country  it  has  usually  been  the  fashion  to  leave  them  quite 
plain,  and,  oftener  tlian  not,  quite  empty  also ;  although  a 
niehe  without  a  statue,  vase,  or  some  piece  of  sculpture  in 
it,  is  mtber  a  qoestiooahle  feature,  sugguting  to  the  spectator 
the  absenee.of  the  object  which  it  is  intended  to  receive ; 
thereflne,  aa  has  been  remarked,  not  very  much  better  than 
an  empty  jiieture-flrame  hung  up  in  a  room,  the  only  thing 
which  diminishes  the  impropriety  bein^  that  though  the 
frame  can  be  hung  up  when  uie  picture  u  provided  for  it,  a 
niche  must  be  provided  firs^  ana  s  statue  can  be  placed  in 
it  afterwards  at  any  time. 

When  niches  are  decorated  they  are  usuallyplacedwitbin 
a  square-headed  punel,  having  architraves  and  other  dress- 
ings like  those  of  windows,  and  therefore  admit  of  as  much 
variety  of  design  as  windows  themselves.  Many  Italian 
architects  have  given  them  columns,  and  thus  converted 
them  into  small  tabernacles  (as  in  the  upper  order  of  the 
«de  elevations  of  St  Faurs),  or  have  otherwise  bestowed  so 
mneh  enriobmott  upon  them  that  the  statuea  within  them 
are  almoet  lost. 

As  to  the  relative  sise  of  nichei,  that  must  depend  upon 
the  circumstances  of  the  design.  When  decorated  like  win- 
dows they  are  generally  of  the  tame  dimensions  as  the 
windows  themselves,  if  there  are  any  in  the  composition ; 
bat  eases  may  occur  where  it  may  be  advisable  to  make  a 
niche  in  the  centre  of  a  design  a  more  important  feature 
than  any  of  the  windows  in  it.  On  the  other  band,  small 
plain  niches  between  windows,  when  the  latervals  between 
the  latter  are  very  considerable,  may  be  employed  with  good 
effect,  and  so  as  to  produce  a  pleasing  degree  of  variety  and 
contrast  without  confusion,  and  also  afford  the  opportunity 
of  introducing  mezzanine  windows  ov«  them ;  for  instance, 
five  windows  in  width  below  would  give  fbursuchnichea  be- 
tween those  of  tlie  principal  floor,  and  fbur  attie  or  mem- 
nine  windows  above  them,  making  nine  in  all  for  that  story, 
which  might  therefbre  be  divided  off  into  small  rooms. 

NICHOLAS  I.,  a  deacon  of  Rome,  was  dected  pope, 
mainlv  through  the  influence  of  the  emperor  Louis  II^  who 
was  tuen  at  Rome,  in  April.  a.d.  858,  and  was  consecrated 
in  St  P^r's  church  in  presence  of  the  emperor.  The  new 
pope  sent  l^ates  to  Constantinople  to  urge  the  emperor 
Mic^iael  UL  to  restore  Ignatius  to  the  patriarchal  see, 
into  which  Photius  bad  intruded  himself,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  reclaim  the  dioceses  of  Illyricum,  Apulia,  Ga- 
'labria,  and  Sicily,  which  the  court  of  Constantinople  had  de- 
tached from  the  see  of  Rome  during  the  schism  of  the 
Iconoclasts,  and  which,  after  that  schism  had  been  put 
down  by  the  Eastern  emperors,  had  not  been  restored. 
(Thomassin,  Dueif^ine  de  fBgUse*  vol.  i.)  The  allegiance 
paid  by  the  Roman  pontiffii  to  Charlemagne  and  his  sue- 
cessors  as  emperors  of  the  West  tiad  greatly  widened  the 
breach  between  Uie  Roman  see  and  the  Byzantines,  and  the 
schism  of  Photius  completed  the  separation  of  the  two 
churches.  Nicholas  excommunicated  Photius,  who  in  re- 
turn, at  a  council  assembled  at  Constantinople,  anatbema- 
tbiztd  Nioludaa  and  his  followers,  asserting  at  the  same 


time,  that '  since  the  seat  of  the  empire  had  been  removed 
from  Rome  to  Constantinople,  the  primacy  and  privileges 
enjoyed  till  then  by  the  Roman  see  bad  become  transferred 
unto  that  of  the  new  capital.*  The  l^fates  of  Nicholas  re- 
turned to  Rome  without  effecting  anything.  In  the  yev 
865  Nicholas  had  the  satis&ction  of  receiving  into  the  bo- 
som of  the  church  Bogoris,  king  of  the  Bulgarians,  vr^ 
part  of  his  nation.  But  on  the  other  side  be  involved  him- 
self in  a  serious  dispute  with  his  former  patron  the  em-  I 
peror  Louis,  on  account  of  Lotbarius,  king  of  Lorraine, 
having  repudiated  Theotbervf  his  wife  and  married  hw  con- 
cubine Waldrada.  The  pope  had  appointed  the  archbishops  of 
Treves  and  Cologne  as  his  legates  to  examine  into  the  affiiir ; 
but  the  legates,  in  a  council  held  at  Metz.  A.D.  863,  obtained 
a  deoiaion  in  fiivour  of  Lotftarins  open  which  Nieb^ 
assembled  a  council  at  Rome,  a.d.  864,  in  which  the  tve 
archbishops  were  deposed,  and  Lothariu8*a  divoroe  and  mar 
riage  were  declared  null.  The  emperor  lAuis  took  the 
pert  of  the  archbishops,  and  marched  with  troops  to  Rome 
to  oblige  the  pope  to  revoke  the  sentence.  An  affi«y  took 
place  in  front  of  St  Fetor's  church  between  the  soldiers  (A 
the  emperor  and  the  Pope's  followers,  but  the  emperor  soon 
after  consented  to  withdraw  his  troops.  In  they  ear  867, 
Basil  the  Macedonian,  having  murdered  the  emperor  Mi- 
chael, succeeded  him  on  the  throne,  and  shortly  after 
restored  Ignatius  to  the  patriarchal  see  and  banished  Pho- 
tius. Nicholas  himself  aied  at  Rome  in  the  same  year, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Adrian  11.  Nicholas  has  left  a  num- 
ber of  letters  upon  questions  of  cbureb  doctrine  and  disci- 
pline which  are  inserted  in  Coleti's  '  Collection  of  CouncOs.' 

NICHOLAS  II.,  Gewd  of  Burgundy,  succeeded  Stephen 
IX.  as  pope,  AJ>.  1059.  An  opposite  ftotion  chose  John 
bishop  of  Velletri.  who  took  the  name  of  Benedict  TL^  but 
the  council  of  Sutri  disavowed  him,  and  Benedict  was  obliged 
to  resign  his  claim.  Nicholas  assembled  a  council  at  Rome, 
which  passed  a  decree  concerning  the  mode  of  electing  the 
pope.  This  important  decree  is  in  the  collection  of  cotmdls, 
uid  also  in  Muratori's  *  R«rum  Italicarum  Scriptores.*  Ni- 
cholas entered  into  negotiations  with  the  Normans,  who  had 
occupied  Southern  It^y,  and  bestowed  on  Robert  Gniscard 
the  duchy  of  Apulia  and  Calabria,  as  a  fief  of  the  Roman 
see.  He  died  soon  after,  in  1061,  and  was  succeeded  by  : 
Alexander  II.  I 

NICHOLAS  nX.  Giovanni  Gaetani,  of  a  noble  Roman  | 
fiimily,  succeeded  John  XXL  in  1377.  He  prevailed  on  the 
emperor  RudolfofHabsborg,  who  ms  little  acquainted  with 
Italian  affiurs,  to  confirm  the  various  mnts  of  twriloiy 
alleged  to  have  been  made  to  the  see  tn  Rome  by  fwmer 
emperors,  and  the  Exarchate  <^  Ravenna  among  the  resL 
(Fontanini,  DelDominio  Temporale della  Sania  Chiemx,  and 
his  controversy  with  Murato'ri  on  the  subject)  Nicholas 
quarrelled  with  Charles  of  Anjou,  king  of  Naples,  and  de- 
prived him  of  the  dignity  of  senator  of  R(Hne.  He  has 
been  accused  of  nepotism',  that  is  to  say.  of  having  enriched 
his  nephews  and  other  relatives.  He  <Sed  aj>.  1280,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Martin  IV. 

NICHOLAS  IV.,  a  Franciscan  monk,  and  a  native  ol 
AscoH  in  the  Marches,  was  raised  to  the  papal  see  after  thn  \ 
death  of  Honorius  IV.,  ajj.  1288.  He  fiivoured  the  preten- 
sions of  Charles  11.  of  Aiyou  upon  the  tstand  of  Sieujr,  and 
excommunicated  James  of  Angon  and  his  partisana  in  that 
island.  He  leoeiTed  an  emhawy  from  a  iVttar  khan  who 
IHomised  to  assist  the  Christians  in  the  raeorery  of  Fidas- 
tine.  Nicholas  died  in  1292,  and  was  succeeded  by  Odes- 
tine  V.   Nicholas  left  several  theological  works. 

NICHOLAS  v.,  Tommaso  da  Sanana,  was  elected  pope 
after  the  death  of  Eu^nius  IV.  in  1447.  He  soon  after 
terminated  the  schism  in  the  Western  church  byprevaiUnr 
upon  Felix  V„  who  had  been  elected  pope  hy  the  councS 
of  Basle  in  1 439,  to  abdicate  in  his  favour,  and  thus  restore 
peace  to  the  Christian  world :  Felix  did  this  with  a  good 
grace  in  the  year  1 449.  [Axadkvs  VJJI.]  At  the  same 
time,  as  if  influenced  by  the  example  of  the  heads  of  the 
church,  the  sovereigns  and  states  of  Italy  seemed  to  forget 
their  feuds,  at  least  for  awhile,  and  Italy  enjoyed  several 
years  of  internal  peace,  a  rare  oecnrraice  in  tlw  history  of 
the  middle  ages.  The  pope,  who  was  a  patron  of  learning, 
availed  himself  of  this  period  of  repose  to  cdlect  hooka  am 
MSS.,  and  to  have  translations  made  of  the  Greek  classics 
and  of  the  fathers  of  the  Eastern  church;  he  received  and  pa- 
tronised learned  men  from  various  countries,  and  especially 
from  Greece,  at  that  time  ovnpowered  and  dmstated  by 
the  Turks ;  and  be  eiior§Ni^yBe90@gtt^iis  as 
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well  M  usefyil  buildings.  He  enlarged  the  univemty.  re- 
stored tbe  bridges  u  well  as  the  aqueduct  of  the  Acqua 
Vergine,  and  founded  the  Vatican  library.  In  14S0  he  pro- 
claimed a  julHlee,  which  drew  a  prodigious  number  of  stran- 
gers to  Rome.  In  March,  1452,  Frederic  III.  of  Germany 
came  to  Rome,  where  he  was  crowned  by  the  pope  with  the 
crown  of  liombardy ;  after  the  coronation  be  married  Leo- 
nora of  Portugal,  and  both  Frederic  and  his  consort  received 
the  imperial  crown  from  the  hftods  of  the  pontiff.  In  the 
following  year,  1453,  the  news  of  the  taking  of  Constanti- 
nople by  the  Turks  deeply  affected  Nicholas,  who  bad  urged 
the  Christian  princes  to  succour  the  Byzantines,  and  who 
now  impressed  with  great  earnestness  upon  the  Italian  and 
other  states  the  necessity  of  giving  up  their  mutual  jea- 
lousies and  forming  a  league  for  their  common  defence 
against  the  Ottomans.  He  also  eoiresponded  with  Maho- 
met U.  [MoMTBCAHHO.)  Nteholu  dud  in  Maieh,  14ii, 
at  57  years  of  age.  He  is  one  of  the  most  distiiwuisfaed  in- 
dividuals who  have  filled  the  Bupal  chair,  and  he  was  free 
from  the  ohaige  of  nepotism.  He  was  succeeded  bv  Calix- 
tas  III. 

NICHOLS.  JOHN,  the  printer,  bom  1745,  died  1826, 
one  of  the  most  respectable,  valuable,  and  useful  men  of  the 
i^e  in  which  be  lived. 

He  was  born  and  educated  at  Islington,  and  originally 
intended  for  the  navy,  but  the  death  of  a  relation  led  his 
friends  to  change  their  design,  and  when  not  quite  thirteen 
he  was  placed  with  Bowyer,  who  has  been  called  the  last 
of  the  really  learned  printers  of  England.  He  soon  gained 
the  confidence  of  his  master,  and  was  inuusted  by  him  with 
tfae  management  of  his  printing-office.  In  17S6  he  was 
taken  into  partnership  by  Mr.  Bowyer,  and  Mr.  Bowyer 
dving,  in  1777,  the  whole  business  fell  into  bis  bands. 
'  Fwm  this  period  nay  be  dated  the  commencement  of 
that  career  of  literary  exertion  which  was  pursued  with 
an  ardour  that  was  unabating  to  the  dose  of  his  life,  for 
the  fow  things  which  he  had  published  in  the  life-time  of 
Mr.  Bowyer  scarcely  deserve  a  notice.  It  is  not  our  in- 
tention to  enumerate  all  the  works  of  which  he  was  the 
author  or  editor  as  well  as  printer  (for  according  to  his  own 
enumeration  they  had  amounted,  in  1812,  to  Qfty-seven), 
but  only  those  which  are  more  prominent  and  celebtwted. 

In  1782  he  published  a  quarto  volume,  entitled  'Bio- 
graphical and  Literary  Anecdotes  of  William  Bowyer, 
Printer,  F.8.A,  and  of  many  of  bis  Learned  Friends,'  a  work 
which,  fiir  more  than  any  other  work  of  his  time,  and 
far  more  ^an  any  work  whidi  had  appeared  since  the 
'  Athen£B  Oxonienses'  of  Anthony  Wood,  abounded  in  bio- 
graphical information  at  onoe  authentic  and  original.  This 
work,  many  years  after,  was  recast  and  greaUy  enlei^;ed, 
appearii^  in  six  octavo  volumes,  entitled  *  Literary  Anec- 
dotes of  the  Eighteenth  Century,'  in  1812,  to  which  two 
supplementary  volumes  were  added,  and  they  have  been 
followed  at  intervals  by  five  large  ocuvo  volumes  more,  of 
of  the  same  kind  of  material,  with  the  new  title,  *  Illustra- 
tions of  Literary  History.'  These  works  will  be  the  great  fUnd 
on  which  critics  in  time  to  come  will  draw  for  accounts 
of  the  men  in  the  eighteenth  and  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth centuriBs,ju8t  as  the*  Athenre' is  the  fundof  biographi- 
cal knowlec^e  for  the  men  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries.  But  afUT  all  something  more  is  wanted  than 
both  these  works  supply. 

We  regard  this  as  the  work  on  which  Mr.  Nichols's  literary 
reputation  will  ebi«fy  rest;  and  next  to  it  ma^  he  placed 
his '  History  of  the  County  of  Leicester.*  which  is  in  six  large 
folio  volumes.  This  was  in  the  course  of  publication  from 
]  795  to  1S11.  The  foiflifiilneta  with  which  he  corrected  any 
mistakes  into  which  he  had  been  led  is  worthy  of  imitation. 
The  work  is  in  general  very  exact  and  -aoounte,  and  the 
chief  defeot  seems  to  be  that  the  worthy  author  seems  not  to 
have  known  so  well  what  might  be  omitted  in  a  work  of  that 
nature,  as  what  ought  to  find  a  place  in  it.  To  the  people 
of  the  county  it  must  be  invaluable. 

In  1 788  be  published,  in  two  volumes  quarto,  '  The  Pro- 
gresses and  Processions  of  Queen  ElisabetV&nori^nal  and 
happy  conception,  affording  an  opportunity  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  much  minute  historical  infonnation,  and  much  that 
illustrates  the  manners  of  a  period  on  which  we  always  look 
with  apeouliar  kind  of  interest 

In  1797  be  published  '  Illustrations  of  the  Manners  and 
Kxpenses  of  Antient  Times  in  England.* 

Having  mentioned  these,  we  shall  forbear  to  notice 
any  works  of  which  he  is  rather  to  be  oonsideted  in  the  light 
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of  an  editor  tnan  ui  author,  or  when  a  htrge  share  of  tho 
labour  was  borne  by  some  of  his  many  liteiary  friends.  Few 
men  had  more  friends  of  this  description  or  deserved  them 

better. 

It  will  be  seen  by  what  has  been  said  that  the  turn  of 
Mr.  Nicbols's  mind  was  to  that  species  of  literature  whidi 
is  caDed  antiquarian,  but  which  is  in  foct  minute  or  refined 
history,  dealing  with  equal  attention  with  thiugs'of  modem 
and  of  antient  date.  1  he  same  turn  of  mind  is  perceptible 
in  two  other  publications  of  Mr.  Nichols's,  for  suco  they  may 
be  regarded.  The  first  of  these  was  entitled  by  him  'Biblio- 
theca  Topographioa  Britannica.*  It  consists  of  tracts  in 
Bnglish  history  and  topography,  printed  by  him  from  origi- 
nals, and  extends,  when  the  set  is  complete,  to  eight  or  ten 
quarto  volumes,  bound  variously ;  and  there  is  a  Supple- 
ment, which  may  or  may  not  be  regarded  as  part  of  the 
work.  The  other  wwk,  whitdi  was  strictly  periodical,  is 
'  The  Gentleman's  M^aiine,*  which  paued,  in  a  great 
measure,  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Nichols  in  1778,  and  con- 
tinued under  his  direction  till  the  time  of  his  death.  He 
greatly  raised  the  reputation  of  the  work,  and  during  the 
more  vigorous  period  of  his  management  it  was  remarka- 
ble for  the  value  of  some  of  the  articles  which  it  contained, 
and  for  the  preservation  of  a  multitude  of  minute  pieces  of 
information,  which  will  be  valuable  to  tfae  future  inquirer 
into  the  literary  or  political  history  of  the  period. 

Mr.  Nichols  passed  a  life  honourable  as  it  was  useful,  and 
happy  as  it  was  industrious ;  experiencing  only  one  calamity 
besides  sucb  as  ordinarily  foil  to  the  lot  of  human  nature, 
but  that  a  severe  one,— the  destruction  by  fire  of  his  print- 
ing-office and  warehouses,  with  the  whole  of  their  contents, 
on  the  8th  of  February,  1808. 

NI'CIAS  is  the  name  commonly  given  to  the  physician 
of  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  who  went  to  Fabrictus,  the 
Roman  consul,  offering  for  a  certain  reward  to  take  off  his 
master  by  poisoit,  a.u.c.  474,  B.C.  280.  F^bricius  not  only 
rejected  bis  offer  with  indignation,  but  immediately  sent 
him  back  to  the  king  with  notice  of  his  treachery ;  and 
P;rrrhus,  upon  receiving  the  infonnation,  is  said  to  have 
cried  out, '  This  is  that  Fabricius  whom  it  is  harder  to  turn 
aside  from  justice  and  honour  than  to  divert  the  sun  from 
its  course.*  (Eutropius,  lib.  ii.,  cap.  14.)  Zonaras  adds 
(Annal.,  tom.ii..  p.  50,  L  10,  ed.  Basil.,  1557)  that  Niciaswas 
put  to  death,  and  bis  skin  used  to  cover  the  seat  of  a  chair. 

Historians  (as  was  hinted  above)  are  not  agreed  as  to  the 
traitor's  name.  He  is  called  Nicias  by  Claudius  Quadriga- 
rius  (ap.  Aul.  OelU  lib.  iii..  cap.  8)  and  Zonaras  (tom.  ii.,  p. 
48,  1.  45),  and  Cineas  by  ifilian  {Far.  HitL,  lib.  xil.,  cap. 
33).  But  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (lib.  xxx.,  cap.  L),  Vale- 
rius Aotias  (ap.  Aul.  Ge1l„  lib.  iii.,  cap.  8),  and  Talerins 
Maximus  (lib.  vi.,  cap.  5.  $  1)  tell  the  story  of  one  of  the 
friends  of  Pyrrhus,  whom  the  first-named  antbor  ealltf  De- 
mochares,  and  the  two  others  Timochares. 

NICaAS.  [Syracuse.] 

NICKEL.  This  metal  wasfirst  described  byCronstedt  in 
1751.  For  nice  purposes  the  metal  may  be  obtained  in  a 
slate  of  purity  by  the  following  process : — roast  the  native 
sulphuret  of  nickel  to  expel  Uie  sulphur  and  oxidise  the 
metal;  dissolve  the  residue  in  a  mixture  of  four  parts  of 
sulphuric  acid  and  one  part  of  nitric  acid  moderately  dilut^ 
with  water;  evaporate  the  clear  solution  till  crjmt^s  are 
formed,  which  aresulphate  of  nickel,  of  a  fine  emerald  green 
colour;  redissolve  mse,  and  separate  any  copper  they  mar 
contain  by  a  plate  of  iron,  and  add  excess  of  ammonia,  which 
dissolves  the  oxide  olt  nickel  and  any  oxide  ^  cobalt  ttaftt 
Toxj  be  mixed  with  it ;  to  the  clear  solution  add  potash  dis- 
solved in  water,  which  throws  down  hydrate  of  nickel  of  a 
green  colour,  and  this,  after  washing  and  drying,  is  to  he 
mixed  with  black  flux,  and  reduced  mto  the  metallio  state 
by  a  strong  heat  in  a  wind-fumoce. 

The  properties  of  nickel  are,  that  it  has  a  white  colour 
with  a  yellowish  tint ;  its  lustre  is  considerable,  and  it  is  both 
malleable  and  ductile.  Like  iron,  it  is  attracted  by  the 
magnet,  and  may,  like  it,  be  rend«ed  magnetic  at  common, 
temperatures,  but  it  loses  this  power  when  heated  to  RSO* 
Fahrenheit.  The  specific  gravity  of  fused  nickel  is  about 
8'28,  and  by  hammering  it  is  increased  to  alinost9*0.  Itis 
nearly  as  hud  as  iron. 

Nickd  suffiars  little  or  no  diange  by  exposure  to  the  air 
and  moisture  at  oommon  temperatures;  it  is  very  difficult 
of  flisiDn,  hut  mdts  at  a  lower  temperature  than  iron ;  at  a 
red  heat  it  absorbs  oxygen  gradually  from jtfae  ahr,  and  ftlw 
decomposes  water  at  this  Vim^i^t^emiJa^^^Kt£)m^Sbt 
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only  acid  whioh  readily  acts  upon  nickel.  Ntekel  oocura  in 

meteoric  iron  ant^  aerolites.  [Asrolitbs.] 

The  uaes  of  nickel  are  very  limited,  and  until  within  a 
few  years  it  was  ararcely  employed  at  all ;  but  it  is  now 
very  usefully  employed,  and  to  a  considerable  extent,  in 
forming  an  E^loy  with  copper  and  zinc,  known  by  the  name 
of  German  silver.  Its  oxides  impart  a  green  colour  to 
glass  and  porcelain.  - 

The  ores  of  nickel  are  few  in  number : — 

Su^pAuTfl/  <^  Nickel.  Capiliary  NitkeL—Tbu  occun  in 
regular  hexagonal  capillary  crystals.  Primary  Ibim  a  rhom- 
boid; colour  brass-yellow  or  greyish;  lustre  metallic; 
hatdness,  scratches  mica,  and  is  scratched  by  felspar. 
Opac^ue.  brittle. 

It  IS  soluble  in  nitric  acid,  and  before  the  blow-pipe,  whan 
strongly  heated,  gives  a  malleable  and  metallic  buttwi. 

It  occurs  in  Wales,  Cornwall,  Saxony,  &c. 

Analysis  by  Arfwedson : — 

Sulphur  .  34-26 

Nickel       .         .  64-35 


98-61 

Artgniwet  qf  Nickel.  Copper  Nickel. — Occurs-  crys- 
talized,  botryoidal,  reniform,  and  amorphous.  Primary 
form  a  right  rhombic  prism ;  structure  compact,  fibrous ; 
ftacture  uneven,  couoboidal,  splintery;  haiunesi  6*0  to 
S-d;  colour  yellowiab  and  greyish  red;  lustre  metallic. 
Opaque.   Specific  gravity  7*655. 

Before  the  blow-pipe  on  charcoal  emits  ao  alliaoeoua 
smell,  and  melts. 

It  is  found  in  Cornwall,  Saxony,  Bohemia,  &o.,  and  also 
in  South  America. 
Analysis  by  Pfaff:— 

Nickel       .  .  48*90 

46-42 
0*34 
0-56 
0-80 


Arsenic 
Iron 
Lead 
Sulphur 


97-02 

StdphO'ttrMmiurei  NidteL  Nichelg^mu.  Gray 
Nickel. — Occurs  masatve.  Structure  granular;  fracture 
uneven.  Easily  frangible.  Ooloiu-  pale  fead-^ey.  Opaque. 
Sfieciflc  gravity  6 '  1 29. 

Founa  in  Sweden  and  in  the  Banc,  &c. 

Analysis  of  a  specimen  from  Loos,  in  Nelsingland,  by 
Benelius,  which  was  mixed  wiA  some  mispickel ' — 
Nickel         .  .  29-9 


Arsenic 
Sulphur 
Cobalt 
Iron 


43-4 
19-3 
0-9 
4-1 


97-6 

SUicaie  of  Nickel.  Pimelite. — Occurs  massive,  and  in- 
vesting other  minerals.  Colour  apple  or  yellowUih  green. 
It  is  earthy,  dull,  opaque,  soft  af)d  greasy  to  the  feel.  It  is 
invisible  before  the  blow-pipe,  but  becomes  of  a  dark-gray 
colour. 

It  is  found  in  Sweden  and  the  Han. 
Analysis  by  Klaproth 


Silica 

35 

Oxide  of  Nickel  . 

15-62 

Alumina  . 

5*10 

Lime 

0-40 

Magnwia  . 

2-26 

Water 

37-91 

96*28 

Arteniate  qf  Nickel. — Oooura  powdery  on  the  surfiu»  of 
arseniuret  of  nickel,  and  masnve.   Colour  greeniah  iriuta 
ud  green.  Opaque. 
Found  in  Allemont,  Heaie,  &o. 
Analysis  by  Stnun^er: — 

Arseoio  acid  . 
Oxide  of  Niekel 
Water 

98-64 

We  proceed  now  to  the  artificial  compounds  of  nickeL 
Oxygen  and  Nickel  combine  in  two  proportions,  forming 
the  protoxide  and  semui-oxide  or  peiozide. 
PtvUmtlg  of  Nicku  may  be  obtained  by  adding  potash  ^ 


soda  to  a  solution  of  any  s^t  of  nickel,  by  which  a  green 
hydrate  is  precipitated  ;  th's,  heated  to  redness,  loses  water 
and  becomes  of  a  dark  colot.r.  It  may  also  be  procured  by 
beating  nitrate  of  nickel  to  redness.  It  is  insoluble  in 
water,  readily  dissolved  by  most  acids,  and  yields  green 
solutions.  It  is  not  reducible  to  the  metallic  state  by  be«t 
alone,  and  is  not  attracted  by  the  magnet.  Oxide  of  nickel 
is  insoluble  in  potash  or  soda,  but  leadily  dissolves  in  am- 
monia ;  the  solution  has  a  fine  axure-blue  colour,  and  u 
decomposed  by  potash  or  soda.  It  is  the  Imse  of  idl  the  salts 
of  nickel. 
It  is  oomposed  of 

One  equivalent  of  oxygen  .  .  8 
One  equivalent  of  nickel      .  .28 

Equivalent  .  36 
Peroxide  (if  Nickel  may  be  obtained  by  adding  a  solution 
of  chloride  (or  hypochlorite)  of  lime  to  one  of  nitrate  of 
nickel,  or  by  transmitting  chlorine  gas  through  water  in 
which  hydrate  of  nickel  is  suspended.  The  peroxide  thus 
obtained  is  of  a  blank  colour,  insoluble  in  dilute  acids,  po;- 
asb,  or  soda.  When  added  to  a  mixture  of  ammonia  and 
its  carbonate,  axotic  gas  is  evolved,  and  the  peroxide,  be- 
coming protoxide,  is  dissolved.  At  a  red  heat  it  yields 
oxygen  gas,  and  with  hydrochloric  acid  gives  out  chlorine 
gaS)  and  fi)rms  chloride  of  nickel. 
It  is  Gtmipoeed  of 

One  and  a  half  equivalent  of  oxygen  12 
One  equiTsleut  of  nickel  28 

Equivalent        .  40 
Chloride  of  Nickel  is  formed  by  dissolving  either  the 
protoxide  or  peroxide  of  the  metal  in  hydrochloric  acid.  Its 
colour  is  a  fine  emerald-green ;  and  by  evaporating  the  s<riu- 
tion,  green  filamentous  crystals  containing  water  are  formed. 
This  salt  deliquesces  in  a  moist  atmosphere.   When  de- 
prived of  water  it  has  a  yellow  colour  and  a  micaceoui 
appearance ;  it  is  volatile,  and  may  be  sublimed  at  a  high 
temperature.   The  solution  is  decomposed  by  the  alkaUs 
and  their  carbonates,  but  ammonia  added  in  excesa  cedis- 
solves  the  precipitate  at  first  formed. 
Chloride  of  nickel  is  composed  of 
One  equivalent  of  chlorine  . 
One  eqiiiTalent  of  nicfc^      .         .  88 

Equivalent       .  64 

The  fluoride,  bromide,  and  iodide  of  nickel  are  not  much 
known,  and  are  of  but  little  importance. 

Sulphur  and  Nickel  combine  in  two  proportions,  forming 
the  sulphuret  and  disulphuret. 

SuljMuret  qf  Nickel  is  prepared  either  by  heating  metal- 
lic nickel  or  the  oxide  with  sulphur ;  or  it  may  be  procured 
by  adding  a  bydrosulphate  to  a  solution  of  nickel,  or  to  a 
certain  extent  by  passing  hydrosulpburic  acid  gas  into  a 
neutral  solution  of  nickel.  The  precipitated  siuphuret  is 
nearly  black,  tUasqlves  in  hydrocblorie  acid  vith  the  evolu- 
tion of  hydrosulpburic  acid  gas ;  the  sulphuret  procured  in 
the  dry  way  is  of  a  greyish-yellow  ccdour,  and  requires  aqua 
rMia  («r  nascent  cuorine)  far  solution. 

Sulphuret  of  niekel  consists  of 

One  equivalent  of  sulphur    .  .  16 

One  equivalent  of  nickel      .  .  28 

Equivalent       .  44 
ZHtulphuret  qf  Nickel  maybe  prepared  by  transmitting 
hydrc^en  gas  over  sulphate  of  nickel  at  a  red  heat.  Its 
colour  is  lighter,  and  it  u  more  fusible  than  the  aulpbyrei, 
and  oonsists  of ' 

One  equivalent     sulphur    ,  .  16 

Two  equivalents  of  niokel     .  56 

Equivalent  .  72 
I^oepkuret  Ni^l  is  fivmed  by  the  action  of  pboa- 
phwua  upon  nickel  heated  to  redneaa;  the  resulting  com- 
pound is  whitish,  brittle  and  is  decomposed  when  exposed 
to  heat  and  air.  It  is  more  fuuble  than  the  metal,  and. 
according  to  Pelletier,  is  composed  of  17  phoaphorus  -f  83 
niokel;  while  Lunpadius  states  its  compoaition  to  be  13 
phosphorus  +  87  nickel. 

Cyanide  qf  Nickel  is  prepared  by  adding  a  acduble  cyanide 
to  a  solution  of  nickel,  or  when  hydrocyanic  acid  is  mixed 
with  acetate  of  nickel. 
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^und,  which  is  precipitated  when  ferroeyanide  of  potauium 
IS  added  to  the  salts  of  niokd. 

Allots  or  Nickel. — Artenie  rsadiljr  oonbines  with 
Nickel,  and  the  compound  remains  undecomposed  at  a  very 
hifch  temperatura.   It  does  not  obey  the  magnet. 

Afftumm  and  Niekel  combine  by  fusion. 

Antimom  md  Nieket  fatm  an  alloy  of  a  lead-colour. 

Zine  and  Nickel  form  a  white  brittle  alloy,  which  entem 
•nto  the  composition  of  the  pael^fmg  of  the  Chinese. 

7Vn  and  Nickel  give  rise  to  a  white  brittle  alloy,  whi<b 
bums  at  a  high  temperature. 

Iron  and  Cobalt  unite  with  nickel,  but  the  resulting 
alloys  are  but  little  known. 

Mercury  and  Niekel  have  not  been  combined. 

Copper,  Zine,  and  Niekel  form  a  white  alloy,  of  late 
years  mu<^  employed  under  the  name  of  German  silver. 

The  salts  of  oxide  of  nickel  are  of  course  nnmerous,  but 
we  shall  describe  only  a  few  of  them : — 

Nitrate  ^NieM  may  be  prepared  by  diMolving  either 
the  metal  or  its  oxide  in  dilate  mtrie  acid,  lie  somtion  is 
of  a  flue  green  colour,  and  by  evaporation  yields  a'  deliques- 
cent sale,  which  is  not  applied  to  any  pwtieular  purpose. 
It  probably  consists  of  1  equivalent  of  nitric  acid  54  I 
equivalent  of  oxide  of  niekel  36  =  90;  the  crystals  however 
contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  water,  but  chemists  are 
not  agreed  as  to  the  exact  ^portion. 

StUphate  qf  Nickel  w  easily  proenred  by  dissolving  the 
oxide  or  hydrate  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid ;  a  green  salt  is 
obtained,  which  readily  crystallizes,  and  in  two  different 
primary  forms :  the  cause  of  the  difference  faa>  not  te«a 
ascertained.    The  crystals  consist  of  nearly 

One  equivalent  of  sulphuric  acid  .  40 
One  equivalent  of  oxide  of  nickel  '.  SS 
Seven  equivalenhi  of  vrater      .  68 

Equivalent  189 

GBrbon«te  of  nickel  is  an  insoluble  compound  readily  de- ' 
composed  both  hy  beat  and  acids. 

Niekel  firnna  doable  salts  with  potash  and  with  ammonia. 

The  peculiar  properties  of  the  salts  of  nickel  are,  that 
they  are  decomposcn  by  the  alkaline  carbonates,  and  the 
precipitate  is  redtssotved  by  ammonia,  forming  a  beautifiil 
blue  solution,  which  is  decomposed  by  potash  and  soda,  but 
not  by  their  carbonates. 

NICOBAR  ISLANDS,  THE.  are  situated  in  the  In- 
dian Ocean,  between  50'  and  9°  20'  N.  lat.  and  92°  SO' 
and  94^  lO'  E.  long.  They  consist  of  nine  larger  islands 
and  some  smaller  ones,  and  are  on  that  account  called  by 
the  lifolavs  Sambilan&  that  is,  Nine  Islands.  The  two 
moat  aoutnem  are  called  Great  and  little  Nieobar.  Great 
Nioolmr  is  more  than  twenty  milea  long,  and  eight  miles 
across  in  the  widest  part.  Little  Nieobar  is  not  half  as 
liige.  Farther  north  are  six  smaller  islands.  The  best 
known  are  Noncowry  and  Camorta  or  Nicovari,  wZiich  i/e 
separated  fhun  one  another  by  a  strait,  forming  one  of  the 
safest  harboars  in  India,  in  which  ships  of  all  sizes  may  ride 
with  the  greatest  security,  sheltered  from  all  winds,  about 
half  a  mile  ftvm  shore.  At  its  eastern  entrance  is  the  island 
of  TVincutta.  Iliis  harbour  has  the  great  advantage  of  two 
entrances  from  the  east  and  west  respectively,  so  that  ships 
may  get  in  and  out  either  with  a.  north-east  or  south-west 
monsoon.  The  other  three  islands  are  Katshall,  Teressa, 
and  Tillanjong.  The  most  northern  island  is  much  &rUier 
to  the  north,  and  ia  called  Car  Nieobar.  The  surikce  of' 
these  jslands  is  hilly,  and  the  hilla  in  some  places  are  rather 
high.  They  are  in  general  covered  with  wood,  and  only  a 
fow  tracts  along  the  shores  are  cultivated.  The  impene- 
tmble  forests  with  which  the  hills  are  covered  are  considered 
to  be  the  cause  of  the  great  unhealthiness  of  these  islands  to 
Europeans.  The  soil  is  very  fertile  and  capable  of  pro- 
ducing all  the  fruits  and  vegetables  of  intertropieal  coun- 
tries. The  islands  abound  in  cocoa-nuts,  papayas,  bananas, 
limes,  tamarinds,  betel-nuts,  and  the  melhn,  a  species  of 
bread-fruit ;  yams  and  other  roots  are  cultivated,  but  rice  is  un- 
known. The  mangoeteen-tree  and  the  pine-apple  grow  wild 
in  the  woods  (Colebrooke).  but  their  fruits  are  delicious.  The 
animals  are  hogs,  dogs,  and  fowls.  The  woodscontain  timber  in 
plenty,  and  some  of  it  supplies  excellent  materials  for  build- 
ing or  repairing  ships.  Tne  sea  abounds  with  exquisite  fish, 
^eU-fldi,  and  turtle.  Ambergris  and  the  edible  bird-nest 
are  common,  and  snpply  the  only  articles  of  exportation ; 
the  Chinese  ud  Malays  annually  visit  these  islands  to 
procure  them.  The  inhabitants  probably  do  not  exceed 


3000  or  4000 :  if  we  may  form  a  judgment  from  their  jhj- 
sical  appearance,  they  belong  to  the  Malay  race,  and  the 
ground-work  of  their  language  confirms  this  opinion.  They 
erect  Aeir  houses  along  ue  shore  upon  piles,  to  the  height 
of  six  or  eight  fset  above  the  ground,  and  sometimes  so  near 
the  mai«in  of  the  water  as  to  admit  the  tide  to  ham  under 
them.  In  the  interior  of  the  island  of  Great  Kic(ftar  a  tribe 
is  said  to  exist  which  differs  from  the  other  inhabitants ; 
they  are  probably  the  aborigines,  and  belong  to  the  Aus- 
tralian Negroes,  as  these  people  are  found  in  many  of  the 
Hlands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  and  {n  the  Andaman 
Islands.  The  Danes  twice  triedto  form  a  settlement  in  the  har- 
bour of  Noncowry,  in  1756  and  in  1678,  but  they  abandoned 
it  after  a  few  years,  on  account  of  the  unhealthiness  of  the 
climate.  Some  missionaries  remained  there  till  1792,  but 
as  they  did  not  succeed  in  the  conversion  of  the  natives,  they 
returned  to  Tranquebar. 

(Hamilton;  Fontana;  C(Aebrooiie,ia  Asiatic  Setearches, 
vols.  iL,  iii,  iv.) 

NIOOLAI,  CHRISTOPHER  FREDERICK,  a  writer 
to  iriwm  Gennan  litMrntore  is  greatly  indebted,  not  only  oc 
aooouitf  of  what  he  himsdf  eontribated  to  it  tnm  his  own 
pen,  but  also  what  he  did  for  it  by  establiiliiBg  several 
critical  journals,  and  exciting  the  talentsof  others.  He  was 
bom  at  Berlin,  March  18th,  1733,  where  his  fether  was  a 
bookseller.  At  the  Etge  of  sixteen,  just  as  he  was  bennning 
to  make  some  proficiency  in  his  studies,  he  was  obliged  to 
abandon  them,  being  sent  to  FVankfort  on  the  Oder  for  the 
purpose  of  learning  the  bookselling  trade ;  yet  such  was  his 
eagerness  for  information,  his  love  of  reading,  and  his  perse- 
verance, that  he  employed  every  moment  of  leisure,  his 
evetjings,  and  the  early  part  of  every  morning,  in  study,  and, 
without  othw  assistance  than  that  of  books,  made  himself 
a  proftctent  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  Bi^lish.  and  likewise 
acquired  a  knowledge  «f  some  parts  of  mathematies  and 
I^iloeophy.  He  was  an  instance  of  what  may  be  aceom- 
plished  by  self-inshnotion,  whieh,  gmat  as  nay  Ise  the  disad- 
vantages it  has  to  contend  with,  has  that  in  its  fevour  which 
all  advantages  can  hardly  make  amends  for,  namely,  willing- 
ness and  resolution  to  learn ;  while  at  the  same  time,  if 
it  oocaMooally  ma;^  lead  astray,  aelf-instruction  leads  also 
to  numerous  inquiries  that  never  present  themselves  to  those 
who  merely  proceed  alongthe  path  chalked  out  for  thum. 

On  his  return  1»  Berlin,  in  1752,  bis  attention  to  business 
did  not  interrupt  bis  self-imposed  studies,  of  which  both 
English  and  German  poetry  then  formed  a  considwable 
share;  and  in  1755  he  produced  his  'Letters,'  wherein  he 
impartially  discussed  the  pretensiMis  of  ^e  two  lit«-ary 
sects  headed  by  Bodraer  aiu  Oottsdied.  This  work  exeited 
considerable  attention,  and  M  to  his  intimacy  with  Leisiag 
and  Moses  Menddaaihn.  After  the  death  of  his  fether,  he 
witiidrew  himself  from  the  businees,  leaving  it  to  his  brother, 
and  determined  to  content  himself  with  his  own  slender 
means,  in  preference  to  the  pecuniary  advantages  to  be 
reaped  hysacrifleine  his  literary  leisure  and  enjoyments. 
The  unexpected  death  however  ofhis  elder  broUier,  in  1758, 
put  an  end  to  this  short  interval  of  tranquil  study,  he  being 
obliged  to  carry  on  the  business  for  the  benefit  of  the  femily 
in  general.  But  while  on  the  one  hand  this  only  increased 
his  dihgence  and  economy  of  time,  it  led,  on  the  other,  to 
entering  upon  literary  plans  i^ch  fae  had  before  projected. 
In  eonjunotion  wiUi  Mendelsohn,  he  had  already  com- 
menced (1757)  the'BibliothekderSchiinenWissensataften,' 
one  of  the  earliest  and  best  belles-lettres  journals  in  the  lan- 
guage, which  was  afterwuda  oontfnaed,  till  the  end  of  1  »00, 
under  the  title  of  Uw 'NeueBibliotheli.*&c  WithLessing 
and  Mendelsohn  he  established,  in  1799,  the  'Briefe  der 
Neuesten  Litteratur;'  and  in  1765  projected  the  'Allge- 
meine  Deutsche  Bibliothek,'  of  whieh  periodical  he  continued 
to  be  editor  till  it  reached  its  107th  volume.  He  did  not 
eontribnte  much  to  it  himself,  but  the  management 
alone  of  such  a  periodical,  so  eminently  useful  in  its  day, 
shows  him  to  have  been  most  ind^atigable,  as  in  the  mean- 
while, notwithstanding  all  his  other  avocations,  be  produced 
many  original  works.  Among  them  are  his  '  Anecdotes  of 
Frederick  ^e  Great,*  1 788 ;  a  most  excellent  and  elaborate 
'  Description  of  Berlin  and  Potsdam,'  3  vols.,  1780 ;  the 
'  Life  and  Opinions  of  Sebaldus  Nothanker,'  1 793.  a  sort  of 
novel,  which  went  throiwh  many  editions,  and  was  translalad 
into  English,  French,  Dutch,  Danish,  and  Swedish ;  '  Life 
and  Opinions  of  Sempronius  Gundibert,'  1793,  intended  to 
set  the  doctrines  of  Kant  and  his  disciniS^'  ^aj^^^^^Uqus 
li  ht   Besides  these,  bis  *Es«i|iOBe^j3WatAaK^^raU* 
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marki  on  the  HiBtoiy  of  tbe  Ronorueius  and  FreemMoos,* 
hii  'Tour  through  Gwmany,'  Scc^  to  uj  nothing  of  a  num- 
ber of  unaller  pieoea  contributed  by  him  to  different  jour- 
nals, prove  the  variety  of  his  information  and  the  activity  of 
his  mind.   He  die }  in  ISl  1,  at  the  age  of  78. 

NICOLA'ITANS,  a  sect  of  heretics,  who  arose  in  the 
first  century,  and  are  mentioned  with  strong  disapprobation 
in  Rev.,  ii.  6, 15.  They  appear,  from  the  statements  of  the 
early  writers,  to  have  held  tbo^octrines  of  the  GoosUcs,  and 
to  have  lived  impurely.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  *  tbe 
doctrine  of  die  Nioolutans*  iBm.  iL  Ifi)  ia  t&e  same  as  *  the 
doctrine  of  Balaam'  (t.  1 4),  namely, '  to  eat  things  sacrificed 
to  idols,  and  to  commit  fornication.*  Indeed  some  critics 
suppose  tbe  name  VttAXaoc  in  this  passage  to  he  merely  trans- 
lated from         and  used  symbolically,  deriving  tbe  former 

word  from  vuc&m  and  Xabc,  and  tbe  latter  from  the  syno- 
nymous Hebrew  words        and  Q^,   (Robinson's  Greek 

Laxiam  to  the  New  Testament.)  The  early  writers  trace 
the  origin  of  this  seot  to  Nicolas  the  Deacon  lAett,  vi.  5), 
but  some  of  them  acquit  him  of  holding  the  sentiments  of 
the  Nicolaitan8,and  ascribe  the  rise  of  tne  heresy  to  an  im- 
proper advantage  taken  of  some  incautious  expressions 
which  he  had  used. 

(Mosbeim's  Bee.  Hist. ;  Winer's  Bibheehet  Seahoorter- 
buch;  'Sea.TiAaT'i  Kirehengeschichie.) 

NICOLA'US  MYREPSUS  (Gr.,  i  /iwpi^, '  the  oint- 
ment-maker*)*  author  of  a  work, '  De  CompoHUone  Hedica- 
mentorum,'  written  in  Greek,  bat  of  which  hitherto  only  a 
Latin  tranilation  has  been  published.  Very  little  is  known 
of  the  eventa  of  his  life,  and  of  this  little  the  greater  part 
is  to  be  gleaned  from  bints  and  expressions  scattered  up 
and  down  in  his  own  work.  He  is  generally  considered 
to  be  the  last  of  tbe  Greek  medical  writers  (if  indeed,  as 
Friend  says,  bis  barbarous  language  deserves  to  be  called 
Greek),  and  his  date  can  be  ascertained  with  tolerable  pre- 
cision. His  work  was  probably  compiled  towards  the  end  of 
tbe  ttUrteenth  century,  A-s.,  as  he  is  quoted  by  Petrus  de 
Abano,  who  died  in  1316,  and  also  by  Mattheus  Syl- 
vaticus  and  Franciscus  de  Pede  Hontiura,  both  of  whom 
were  physicians  to  Robert  king  of  Naples,  and  wrote  very  early 
in  bis  reign,  which  b^n  in  1309.  He  himself  mentions 
Mesue  (sec.  xzxii.,  cap.  1 1 7),  who  lived  in  the  twelfth  cmtoiy; 
Michael  Angelus,  who  is-probably  the  first  emperor  of  the 
Palsologi,  and  began  to  reigu  km.  1360  (sec.  i,,  cKp.  395) ; 
Pope  Nicolas  (sec  ii.,  cap.  9),  who  seons  to  be  the  third  of 
that  name, and  whodied  A.n.  1280 ;  and  Joannes  Actuarius 
(called  Dominut  Joannes,  sec  x.,  cap.  103 ;  and  Magieter 
Joannes,  sec  xxxii,  cap.  99),  who  is  generally  supposed  to 
have  flourished  in  the  thirteenth  century.  He  appears  to 
have  visited  or  lived  at  Nicea  (sec  xxiv.,  cap.  12)  and 
Alexandria  (sec.  i.,  cap.  241 ;  sec  xvii.,  cap.  17  ;  sec  xxiv., 
cap.  85),  whence  he  ia  sometimes  called  Nicolaua  AUxan- 
drinua  ;  he  afterjivards  settled  at  Constantinople,  where  be 
attained  the  dignity  of  Actuarius*  (G«o^.  Acropol.).  Se- 
veral passages  in  bis  work  prove  that  he  -practised  as  a 
physician  (sec  i.,  cap.  66;  sec  xvii.,  cap.  17.  &c),  and 
Georgius  Acropolita,  his  contemporary,  mentions  him  {Jiiat. 
Byz;  ed.  Paris,  fid.  1651.  cap.  39,  p.  34)  as  eminent  in  his 
profession,  hut  as  very  ^norant  of  natural  philosophy. 

He  was  evidently  a  parson  of  great  piety,  as  appears 
thoroughoat  the  whole  of  his  work,  though  in  many  places 
it  deserves  rather  to  be  called  the  most  absurd  superstition. 
He  orders  the  patient  in  tiome  places  (sec  i.,  cap.  419,  and 
sec  u  cap.  405)  to  repeat  three  Paigrt,  Credo*,  and  Avet; 
he  often  prescribes  tne  baptismal  water  (sec.  vii.,  cap.  6 ; 
sec  xiv..  cap.  8,  &c)  as  a  powerful  medicine ;  he  directs  a 
verse  out  of  the  Psalms  (sec  i.,  cap.  405)  to  be  '  written  on 
paper  on  tbe  first  day  of  tbe  week  before  sun-rise,  and  to  be 
tied  on  the  right  arm,'  as  a  remedy  against  menorrbagia ; 
and  muiy  other  examples  of  the  like  or  even  greater 
absurdity  might  be  given  (sec  xxxvii.,  caps.  66  and  67 ; 
sec.  i.,  cap.  4U5,  &c).  Though  a  great  part  of  the  work  is 
sensible  enough,  yet  upon  the  vhue  it  is  notof  maoh  value. 
It  consists  of  an  immense  number  of  medical  formuUB.  ar- 
ranged alplnbetieally,  and  divided  into  forty^eight  sections ; 
U  is  almost  entirely  a  compilation  from  other  works,  espe- 

•  AetMutai.  Gr.  AcrmWipiOC,  s  Uda  at  Ihi  MBit  el  CoBrtaDtinopIr,  given 
mppunttljcalrta  (IqnMaBi.  ud  qidt*  dWact  bom  Um  tue  of  tha  nmd 
bund  In  iIm  variiat  LaUn  mthwi.  Saa  Du  Cu|a.  *  Otgat,  OMe.,'  tim.  1., 
p.  <8;  aBdFOidDl,'OfMt.  nlAiAyawr.  Hid.  if ndmilci,' Imb.  i..  p.aG&aaq.. 
■■d  ton.  U..  p.  4184;  Haaldai  Jsmim  Um  aoB  of  Zaahailaa,  who  ia  batter 
kiMVs  bv  faia  tMa  of  AcUhIm  Ihaa  b«  hh  rial  nsmt,  aavanl  othsr  phyriadMw 
ua  raeotM  u  haviu|  anhod  at  thta  dlgnhv. 


oially  fh»m  NicolauB  Pmpositus ;  tbenamoMofthemediciQei 
are  often  very  much  corrupted,  and  the  author  now  and 
then  fitlls  into  great  mistakes  from  ignorance  of  tbe  lan- 
guage of  the  writers  whom  he  quotes.  It  was  translared 
from  the  Greek  by  Leonbardus  Fuchsius,  and  first  published, 
BasiL,  fill  1549 ;  it  is  inserted  in  tbe  second  volume  of 
'Medicn  Artis  Principes,'  Paris,  ap.  H.  Stepbanum,  foL  156'; 
the  best  edition  is  that  published,  N<Himb.  1658,  8vo. 

NICOLACS  PRAPOVITUS,  called  aho  Salmtanm. 
was  at  the  head  of  the  &mons  nwdieal  seliool  at  Salerno 
about  the  b^^ning  of  the  twel^  oentniy.  and  1ms  left  be- 
hind him  a  tiea^  on  the  compoaition  of  medicines  under 
tbe  title  of  *  Antidotarium.*  This  has  very  often  been 
confounded  with  a  work  on  the  same  8Ubje|et  by  Nicolaus 
Myrepsus,  who  indeed  must  either  have  copied  a  great  por- 
tion of  his  book  from  Nicolaus  Prmpositus,  or  else  they  both 
drew  their  materials  ftom  some  common  source.  It  may  be 
useftil  to  mention  the  marks  by  which  the  two  works  may 
be  distinguished.  The  treatise  of  Nicolaus  Prapoeitns  is 
much  shorter  than  that  of  Nicolaus  Myrepsus,  and  contains 
only  about  140  or  150  formulie,  in  alphabetical  order, 
whereas  the  other  consists  of  more  than  « thousand,  and  is 
divided  into  forfr^-eight  sections.  Nicolaus  Pnepositus 
has  prefijEed  a  short  .pre&ce  to  his  work:  in  Nieolaus  My- 
repsus there  is  none.  Nicolaus  Hyrepsns  often  quotes 
several  iveseriplions  fiir  the  same  remedy ;  Nicolaus  PrK> 
positUB  never  more  than  one.  Botii  woncs  begin  with  the 
'  Aurea  Alexandrina^  but  the  formulie  are  often  very  differ- 
ent This  work  is  of  very  Uttle  value,  and  contains  many 
abyurdities,  though,  with  the  exception  of  Mosue.  p«faaw 
no  work  of  the  kind  enjoyed  a  hi^^er  reputation  during  toe 
middle  a^es.  It  has  dmo  several  times  reprinted ;  tbo 
first  edition  was  published,  VeneL  14?1.  fol..  in  the  editw 
prince]^  of  Mesue,  to  whose  works  it  baa  generally  been 

*^ElCOLA'US  DAMASCE'NUS.  or  Nicolas  of  Damas- 
cus (NucdXooc  i  Aa/uKTKqvAc),  a  native  of  Damascus  [Da- 
HASCBinjs,  NicoLAVsl  wrote  a  general  history  in  Gnx\, 
including  the  rngn  of  Herod  the  Great,  of  which  Josephui 
gives  the  following  character:—'  For  living  in  bis  kiagdem 
and  with  him  (Herod),  he  eompoied  bis  history  in  auoh  a 
way  as  to  gratify  and  serve  him,  touching  on  tboae  things 
only  which  made  for  bis  glory,  and  even  ^ossing  over  msnj 
of  nis  actions  which  were  plainly  unjust,  and  conoeiding 
them  with  all  zeal.  And  wishing  to  make  a  specious  excuse 
for  tbe  murder  of  Mariamne  and  her  children,  so  cruelly 
perpetrated  by  the  king,  he  tells  falsehoods  respecting  her 
incontinence  and  the  plots  of  the  young  men.  Andthrouj^b- 
out  his  whole  history  he  eulogises  extravagantly  all  the  king's 
just  actions,  while  he  zealously  apologises  for  his  crimes.' 
iAntiq.,  xvi.  7,  l.j  This  history  extended  to  1 44  books :  fur 
JosephuB  refers  to  the  12.^rd  and  t24th.  iAntiq.,  xii.  3,  2.) 
Tbe  fragments  of  this  history  have  been  published  several 
times.  There  is  an  appendix  to  tlie  edition  of  Orelli.  Leip- 
zig, 1811.  8vo  Nioouus  wrote  other  works.  A  fragment 
of  his  *  Life  of  Augustus '  is  extant,  and  an  autobiography 
u  attributed  to  liim.  but  it  is  probably  not  genuine. 

On  two  occasions  Nicolaus  appears  as  tbe  advocate  be- 
fore Agrippa  of  certain  Jews  who  were  molested  in 
the  practise  of  their  peculiar  customs  by  the  Greeks 
among  whom  they  lived.  (Josepbus.  Antiq.,  xii.  3,  2  ;  xvL 
2,  2.)  In  the  year  6  b.c.  he  was  sent  by  Herod  on  an  em- 
bassy to  Augustus,  yiho  had  Ukeu  offence  against  Herod, 
because  haliad  led  an  army  into  Arabia  to  enforce  certain 
claims  which  he  bad  upon  8ylla»ua,  the  prime  minister  of 
the  king  of  Arabia,  and  the  real  governor  of  the  country. 
(Josepbus,  Antiq.,  xvi.  9.)  Nicolaus.  having  obtained  nn 
audience  of  the  emperor,  accused  SylUeus  and  defended 
Herod  in  a  skilful  speech,  whioh  is  given  by  Josepbus. 
(^nA'g..xvilO,8.)  SylUeuawas  sentenced  to  be  put  to  deaib 
as  soon  as  he  should  have  given  satisfoetUm  to  Herod  for 
the  claims  be  had  upon  him.  Thisistheaccountof  Joaei^us. 
taken  probably  from  the  history  <tf  Nicolaus  himself,  who 
appears  to  have  exaggented  the  success  of  his  embassy,  for 
Sylleus  neither  gave  any  satisfaction  to  Herod,  nur  uas 
the  sentence  of  deatli  executed  upon  him.  (JtKtephus. 
Antiq.,  xvii.  3,  2.)  We  find  him  afterwards  acting  as  tlie 
accuser  of  Herod's  son  Antipater.  when  be  ma  ItimL  before 
Varus  for  plotting  against  his  father's  life,  b.c.  4  (Josepbus, 
Antiq.,  xvi.  5,  4-6 ;  Jewish  War,  i.  32,  4),  and  again  as  the 
advocate  of  Archelaus  before  Augustus  in  the  dispute  for 
tbe  succession  to  Herod's  kingdom,  b  c.  3.  (Joeerdins, 
Atitiq.,  xvii.  9,  6 ;  xi.  3:  JewieJi  ftar,, ii  '2. ,  f> 
'  IJigitizedbyVJOD^lC 
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NICOLAY,  BARON  LUDWIG  HEINRICH.  bom 
at  Strasbui^,  December  29th,  1737.  was,  though  not  of 
ffrat-rate  talent*  one  of  the  most  pleasing  among  the  minor 
poets  of  Germany.  His  style  is  easy  and  natural,  his  veraifi- 
cation  flowing,  and  his  narrative  interesting.  All  these  qua- 
lities display  themselves  in  his  *  Romantic  Tales,*  which, 
although  their  subjects  are  chiefly  derived  from  Ariosto  and 
Bojardo,  are  remodelled  and  treated  with  great  originality, 
and  manifest  considerable  fancy,  skill  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  story,  and  truth  of  expression,  both  in  the 
comic  and  serious  parts.  Of  his  abilities,  both  as  a  didactic 
and  satiric  writer,  proof  is  afforded  by  his '  Poetical  Epifltles,' 
which  have  much  of  the  spirit  and  gracefulnessof  Wieland, 
with  not  a  little  of  his  manner.  His  Fables,  too,  and 
minor  Tales,  thou^  not  always  of  his  own  invention, 
show  genuine  talent,  and  frequently  no  small  power  of 
humour. 

Nicolay  resided  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life  at  St 
Petersburg,  where  he  was  invited,  in  1 769,  to  undertake  the 
office  of  preceptor  to  the  grandnluke  (afterwards  emperor) 
Paul.  Besides  being  honoured  with  several  Russian  orders, 
he  was  made  director  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences 
in  1798,  which  office  however  he  afterwards  resigned;  and 
in  1801  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  imperial  jwiTy-oounsellor. 
He  died  in  1820. 

NICO'MACHUS.  a  physician  of  Stagira  in  Macedonia, 
and  one  of  the  family  of  the  Asclepiadro,  flourished  about 
400  B.C.,  OI.  xcv.  1.  He  was  the  friend  and  physician  of 
Amyntas.  king  of  Macedonia,  but  is  now  only  known  as  the 
father  of  Aristotle.  (Ammonius,  and  Diogenes  I^ertius, 
in  Vita  Arittot. ;  Suidas,  in  voce  MeomaeAtif.) 

NICOME'DES  (NuM/i^^iK),  the  name  of  several  kings 
of  Bithynia. 

1.  NicoifBDSs  I.  succeeded  his  father  Ziphcetes,  b.c.  278. 
His  succession  was  disputed  by  hit  brother  Ziboetes ;  and 
he  called  in  the  Gauls  to  support  his  claims,  b.c.  277.  With 
their  assistance  bewas  successful;  but  his  allies  became  his 
masters,  and  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor  was  for  a  long  time 
overrun  by  these  barbarians.  [Galatia.]  He  probably 
(lied  about  b.c.  250,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son 
Zielas. 

2.  NtcouEDKS  U.,  sumamed  Epiphanes,  succeeded  his 
father  Prusias  II.,  &c.  149.  He  accompanied  his  father  to 
Rome,  B.C.  167,  where  be  appears  to  have  been  brought  up 
under  the  care  of  the  senate.  (Lit.,  xIt.  44.)  Prusias  be- 
coming je^dous  of  the  popularity  of  his  son,  and  anxious  to 
secure  the  succession  to  bis  jrounger  children,  formed  a  plan 
(or  his  assassination ;  hut  Nicomedes,  having  gained  intelli- 
gence of  his  purpose,  deprived  his  ftther  of  the  throne,  and 
subsequently  put  him  to  death. 

Nicomedes  remained  diiring  the  whole  of  his  long  reign 
a  faithful  ally,  or  rather  obedient  subject,  of  the  Romans- 
He  assisted  the  Romans  in  their  war  with  Aristonicns, 
brother  of  Attalus,  king  of  Per^mus,  b.c.  1 31 ;  and  he  was 
applied  to  by  Marius  for  assistance  during  the  Gimbrian 
u-ar,  about  B.C.  1 03  '  During  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  be 
was  involved  in  a  war  with  Mitbridates,  of  which  an  aceount 
is  given  in  the  life  of  ^t  mcoiarch.  [Mitbkidatbs  VI., 
ToL  XT.,  p.  889.] 
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3.  NicouBDis  IIL,  surnamed  Philopator,  succeeded  his 
fother  Nieomedes  II.,  b.c.  91.  During  the  first  year  of  bis 
reign,  he  was  expelled  from  his  kingdom  by  Mithridates, 
who  placed  npmi  the  throne  Soemtcs,  the  younger  brother 
of  Nicomedes.  He  was  restored  however  to  his  kingdom  in 
the  following  jnx  by  the  Romans,  who  sent  an  army  under 
Aquilius  to  support  him.  At  the  breaking  out  of  tbe  Mith- 
ridatic  war,  b.c.  88,  Nicomedes  took  part  with  the  Romans, 
*}-it  his  army  was  completely  defeated  by  the  generals  of 


Mithridates,  near  the  river  Anmias,  m  Paphh^nia  (Stnlx^ 
xii.,  p.  562);  and  he  himself  was  ag^in  expelled  from  his 
kingdom,  and  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  Itsdy.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  theMithridatiewar,  b.c.84,  Bithynia  was  restored 
to  Nieomedes.  He  died  b.c.  74,  without  children,  and  left 
his  kingdom  to  the  Romans. 

(Memnou,  as  quoted  by  Pbotius ;  Livy ;  Justin ;  Appian*s 
MithridaiieWar;  Strabo;  Clin  ton's  .RM/tHe2&ntct,ToLiii., 
Appendix  7,  *  Kings  of  Bithynia.') 

NICOMEDES.  [Conchoid.] 

NKX)MEDrA  (Nun)/i$3«»aX  a  city  of  Bithynia,  at  the 
head  of  the  gulf  Astacenus,  in  the  Propontis,  was  founded 
b^  NicomedM  I.,  b.c.  264.  According  to  Pausanias,  this 
cifr  was  originally  called  Astacus  (t.  12.  $  S) ;  but  Strabo 
informs  us  that  Astacus  was  another  city  on  the  same  gulf, 
which  was  founded  by  the  M^;urianB  and  Adienuns,  and 
afterwards  destroyed  oyLysimachus;  on  vhidi  occasion  its 
inhabitants  were  removed  to  Nicomedia  fxiL,  p.  563. 
Casaub.). 

Under  the  Roman  emperors  Nicomedia  became  one  of 
the  chief  cities  of  the  empire.  Pausanias  speaks  of  it  as  the 
principal  city  in  Bithynia  (t.  12,  $  5) ;  but  under  Diode- 
tian,  who  chiefly  resided  there,  it  incr^sed  greatly  in  extent 
and  populousness,  and  became  inferior  only  to  Rome, 
Alexandria,  and  Antioch.  (Liban.,  Omt.  viii.,  p.  203  ;  Lac- 
tant.,  De  Morta  PerMc.,  c.  17.)  It  was  almost  entirely 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake  during  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Julian,  but  it  was  again  rebuilt  with  great  splendour  and 
magnificence,  and  recovered  nearly  its  former  greatness. 
(Amian,  Marcell.,  xxii.  9 ;  xxii.  13 ;  XTii.  7.)  It  is  called  at 
the  present  day  Ismid,  and  is  stUl  a  town  of  considerable 
importance ;  but  it  contains  few  ronains  of  antiquity. 

NICOSIA.   [Cypeus.]  . 

NICOTIA'NA  TABA^CUM,  an  annual  plant,  of  which 
the  leaves  are  used  in  a  variety  of  forms  and  ways,  and  also 
in  medicine.  The  dried  leaves  are  lai^,  long,  entire, 
smooth,  somewhat  glutinous,  and  of  a  brown  colour,  with  a 
peculiar  stupifying  odour,  and  an  acrid,  nauseous,  hitter 
taste.  The  processes  of  maceration  and  partial  fermentation, 
and  admixture  of  different  substances,  render  it  more 
agreeable  in  the  dried  than  in  the  fresh  state.  The  analysis 
of  tobacco  shows  its  chief  ingredients  to  be  1st,  a  tobacco- 
camphor,  called  nicotian,  or  nicotianin,  which  crystallises, 
and  is  solid  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  air :  has  a 
fiunt  odour  of  tobacco,  with  a  warm,  bittwish,  aromatic,  but 
not  acrid  taste,  and  is  not  possessed  of  any  narcotic  power; 
if  applied  to  the  nostrils,  it  causes  sneezing ;  and  if  a 
grain  be  taken  into  the  stomach,  it  creates  uneasiness  and 
giddiness.  It  is  called  by  some  the  acid  principle  of  tobacco, 
and  if  such  be  its  nature,  it  is  most  probably  combined  in 
the  herb  with,  2nd,  nicotina,  an  alkaloid,  which,  like  conia, 
does  not  exist  at  ordinary  temperatures  in  a  scdid  form,  but 
in  a  fluid  and  volatile  slate,  having  an  oily  appearance. 

The  empjnreumatic  oil  of  tobacco  appears  to  be  formed 
during  the  destructive  combustion,  and  does  not  exist 
naturally  in  the  leaf,  but  is  probably  formed  at  the  expense 
of  the  nicotina.  It  does  not  therefore  exist  in  the  infusion 
of  tobacco,  the  mode  of  action  of  which  differs  in  several 
respects  from  the  other  forms  in  which  it  is  employed.  The 
active  part  of  the  oil  can  be  removed  from  it  by  washing 
with  weak  acetic  acid.  The  products  of  tobacco  when 
burnt,  as  in  smoking,  are :— carbonate  of  ammonia,  nico- 
tianin, empyreumstie  oik  soot,  and  some  gases. 

Nicotina  seems  to  be  the  formidable  princdple  of  tobaoco 
when  used  in  the  solid  form,  or  as  an  infusion ;  and  the  em- 
pyveumatic  oil,  when  it  is  smoked,  or  when  obtained  by  de- 
stmctiTe  distfllation.  The  action  of  nic^otina  is  highly 
poisonous ;  a  quarter  of  a  drop  will  kill  a  rabbit ;  one  drop 
can  destroy  a  dog.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  other 
alkaloids  obtained  from  the  tribe  of  the  Solanacese  by  not 
causing  dilatation  of  the  pupil ;  the  external  application  of 
it  to  the  eye  produces  otiier  very  alarming  narcotic  symp- 
toms. The  tenth  part  of  a  grain  put  into  the  eye  of  a  cat 
causes  strong  convulsions,  with  foaming  at  the  mouth,  quick 
respiration,  accompanied  with  rattling  in  the  throat  and 
r^id  palpitations  of  the  heart,  which  can  be  heard  at  a 
considerable  distance,  staggering,  and  paral^is  Of  the 
hinder  extremities,  which  symptoms  disappear  m  an  hour. 

The  empyreumatic  oil,  in  the  quantity  even  of  a  single 
drop  placed  on  the  tongue,  excit^  convulsions  and  coma, 
without  affecting  the  heart  It  may  prove  fotal  in  two 
minutes.  j 

Tobacco  is  a  very  powerful  j^isg^t^^  ^@@^li@u 
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of  which  are  extracted  hj  water,  either  in  the  fonn  of  in- 
fosion  or  decoction,  llie  local  effects  of  tobacco-lea. es, 
or  any  preparation  of  iheta,  are  those  of  an  acrid  substance ; 
hence  when  taken  internally  they  cause  vomiting  and 
purging,  pain  of  the  atomach  and  intestines,  followed  by 
inflammation  and  ulceration.  The  external  application  oc- 
twoM  irritation  of  the  part,  and,  if  kept  long  in  contact 
with  it,  inflammation :  aanfiSng  the  prepared  powder  induces 
sneezing  and  increased  secretion  of  mucus;  chewing  or 
smoking  it  causes  increased  secretion  of  saliva,  with  di- 
minished appetite  in  those  unaccustomed  to  its  use. 

Besides  these  local  effects  it  has  a  secondai^  action,  which 
tettttto  from  the  absorption  of  the  active  pnnciples.  It  is 
immaterial  by  what  channel  they  are  introduced  into  the 
circulation :  the  same  consequences  follow,  and  affect  on 
the  one  hand  the  intestinal  canal,  the  lungs,  and  the 
heart ;  and  on  the  other,  the  nervous  centres  of  the  brain 
and  sj^nal  chord.  The  former  show  themselves  by  nausea, 
Tomitmg,  purging,  pain  and  inflammation  of  the  stomach, 
and  here  and  there  of  the  inteatineB;  on  the  longs,  bv  the 
dower,  painAiU  and  irmnlar  respiration ;  and  after  aeath 
the  tiasue  of  the  lungs  is  round  to  oe  &icker.  more  injected 
with  blood,  and  acenmulattons  or  extravasation  of  it.  The 
aotion  on  the  heart,  or  f»t>bably  the  nerves  of  the  heart, 
manifests  itself  by  irregular,  generally  slower  pulsations, 
and  by  the  heart  losing  its  irritability  sooner  than  after 
naturd  death ;  but  the  chief  secondarr  action  is  on  the 
brain  and  spinal  chGTd,.and  this  succeeds  the  external  as 
well  as  internal  application  of  it,  but  most  so  after  injection 
into  the  rectum.  Giddiness,  weight,  and  pain  of  the  head ; 
deafness,  a  feeling  like  intoxication,  staggering,  trembling, 
general  weariness  of  the  muscles,  with  convulsive  conttac- 
twns  of  them,  or  cramps,  general  insensibility,  sleepiness, 
and  death  are  die  consequencei. 

Tobtoeo  must  therefbre  he  eonsidered  as  a  narcotio  am-id. 
poison.  HaUt  raeondles  the  system  to  its  action  whea 
used  modesately,  but  nothing  can  secure  the  body  from  its 
irritative  property  and  its  ultimate  absorption  when  em- 
ployed in  excess  or  incautiously.  Uncontrollable  fits  of 
sneesing  have  produced  death,  and  smoking  a  number  of 
wpes  or  eigars  nas  also  caused  death.  The  use  of  an '  in- 
nuion  as  a  wash  to  the  head  in  ringworm,  or  against  the 
itch,  has  produced  death  by  absorption  through  the  abraded 
snrikce.  The  greater  number  of  &tal  cases  have,  resulted 
from  the  employment  of  it  as  an  injection  into  the  rectum, 
either  ^^inst  worms,  or,  by  a  most  singular  practice,  in  the 
form  of  smoke  in  the  case  of  persons  drowned,  a  custom 
which  ot^ht  to  be  strongly  censured  and  relinquished. 

Hie  few  eases  whiofa  can  justify  the  use  of  so  formidable 
an  tifaA  are  those  in  which  great  relaxation  of  the  musoles 
is  wished,  such  as  to  reduce  dislocations  or  hernias,  or  to 
remove  obstructions  in  the  intestines,  in  Ueus,  and  umilar 
diseases.  But  the  utmost  caution  is  here  requisite :  and  an 
injection  of  uniform  strength,  as  ordered  in  the '  Phanna- 
eopffiia,'  is  to  be  prepared,  and  thrown  up  in  divided  por- 
tions, under  the  direction  and  in  the  presence  of  the  medi- 
«a1  attendant.  In  case  of  over-dose,  vital  stimulants,  such 
MM  brandy  or  ammonia,  must  be  resorted  to.  The  infusion 
of  tobacco  has  been  recommended  as  a  diuretic  in  some 
cases  of  dropsy;  but  it  is  a  dangerous  remedy,  and  seldom 
employed. 

Against  the  common  use  of  tobacco  for  snuffing  or  smok- 
ing it  is  perhaps  useless  to  declaim.  Chewing  it  u  limited 
in  a  great  measure  to  sailors,  and  it  were  to  be  wished  that 
tihe  proetke  of  smoking  were  similarly  restricted.  The 
evils  whidi  fellow  indulgence  in  these  customs  are  not  very 
obvious,  hot  that  injury  results  is  in  most  cases  certain. 
[AifTiDOTBs;  Errhines.] 

NIOOTIANIN,  the  principle  which  gives  the  charac- 
twistic  odour  to  tobacco.  It  is  a  concrete  oil,  and  may  be 
obtained  by  the  following  process distil  si:^  pounds  of 
tobaeeo-leaves  with  twice  their  weight  of  water,  till  half  has 
come  over.  To  the  distilled  liquor  add  twice  its  weight 
of  water,  and  again  distil;  ana  this  operation  is  to  be 
repeated.  A  fktty  substance  will  be  found  floating  on  the 
surfkoe  of  the  distilled  liquid  in  very  small  quantity,  and 
this  is  niootianin. 

Ita  properties  are.  that  it  has  the  smell  of  tobacco,  and  a 
bittandi  taste.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  readily  dissolves 
in  alcohol  and  in  aitfaer ;  dilute  acids  do  not  dissolve  it,  but 
potash  takes  it  up.  By  hMt  it  is  of  course  volatihied.  and 
if  water  be  present,  without  change.  It  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  analysed. 


NI J/OTINA,  an  alkali  which  exists  in  the  different  spe- 
cies of  tobacco.  It  is  procured  by  the  action  of  sulphuric 
acid  upon  tobacco-leaves,  and  subsequent  treatment  with 
alcohol,  and  afterwards  with  lime  or  magnesia,  and  variout 
complicated  operations.  Other  processes  have  also  been 
adopted. 

Its  propOTties  are,  that  it  crystallizes  in  small  plates,  which, 
by  exposure  to  the  air,  absorb  moisture  sufficient  to  become 
a  transparent  colourless  liquid.  When  cold  it  is  nearly  ino- 
dorous, but  when  heated  it  yields  a  vapour,  the  smell  of 
which  resembles  that  of  tobacco,  and  is  disagreeable  and 
acrid  ;  its  taste  is  also'  disagreeable,  and  somewhat  caustic, 
and  remains  long  in  the  mouth ;  even  when  cooled  down  to  , 
21°  it  retains  its  fluidity.  Its  alkaline  properties  are  evinct-d 
by  its  action  upon  test-papers ;  and  when  healed  to  2 12°  its 
vapour  renders  turmeric  paper  brown.  It  boils  at  375%  is 
soluble  in  water,  setber,  and  almond  oil ;  its  specific  graTily 
is  r048.  The  salts  which  it  forms  with  alkalis  are  eolourlesi. 
and  are  usually  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  not  in 
SBther.  Vii^inia  tobacco  yields  about  one-tenth  of  its  weight 
of  nicotina,  and  there  is  no  one  kind  which  gives  mudt 
more.  It  has  not  been  analvzed. 
NICTITATING  MEMBRANE.  [Birds.] 
NIEBUHR,  CARSTEN,  a  celebrated  modem  traveller, 
and  a  native  of  the  duchy  of  Lauenburg^  on  the  soutfaem 
confines  of  Holstein,  was  bom  in  the  year  1733.  His  f^ilf 
had  been  f^urmers  in  easy  circumstances,  hut  he  lost  hii 
parents  early ;  and,  through  some  mismanagement  in  iba 
division  of  their  property,  he  was  so  utterly  deprived  for  a 
time  of  the  means  of  continuing  his  education,  that  he  parsed 
several  years  of  his  youth  in  the  condition  of  a  mere  pea- 
sant, and  was  even  prevented  from  cultivating  a  taste  far 
music,  which  had  given  him  hopes  of  obtaining  the  situation 
of  organist  But,  in  his  twenty-first  year,  an  occasion  aroas 
whim  elicited  his  natural  energy  of  spirit,  and  decided  the 
direction  of  his  fortunes.  Some  legal  proceedings  rendering 
it  necessaiy  to  employ  a  land-surveyor  in  his  native  district, 
he  resolved  to  qualify  himself  for  the  office,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose applied  zealously  to  the  study  of  geometry.  With  the 
thirst  of  knowledge  thus  excited,  being  now  of  age  to  dis- 
pose of  the  wreck  of  his  little  patrimony,  he  was  led  to 
employ  a  portion  of  it  in  acquiiing  higher  instruction  in  ihe 
mathematics,  first  at  Hamburg,  and  subsequently  in  the 
university  of  Gottingen.  Here,  as  his  views  enlarged  and 
his  pecuniary  resources  diminished,  he  gladly  embraced  an 
opportunity,  in  his  twenty-fourth  year,  of  entering  the  corps 
of  Hanoverian  engineers :  but  he  was  soon  diverted  from 
that  service  by  an  offer  from  the  Danish  government  of  em- 
ployment in  a  scientific  expedition  to  Ar^ia. 

The  idea  of  this  enterprise,  which  forms  the  most  honour- 
able event  in  the  reign  of  Frederic  T.  of  Denmark,  was  scg- 
gested  to  his  minister  Cnunt  von  Bemstor^C  hy  the  learned 
MichaSIis,  for  tlw  purpose  of  illustrating  some  passages  :d 
the  Old  Testament ;  and  the  original  project,  which  con- 
templated the  mission  only  of  a  single  Arabic  scholar,  wa» 
liberally  extended  by  the  Count  to  include  a  maibematician 
for  purposes  of  astronomical  and  geographical  observ  ation,  a 
naturalist,  a  draughtsman,  and  a  physician.  When  the 
first  of  these  appointments  was  offered  to  Niebuhr,  be 
showed  his  conscientious  character  by  stipulating  for  a  delay 
of  eighteen  months,  in  order  to  improve  his  scientific  quali- 
fications. This  period  of  preparation  he  employed  chiefly 
in  gaining  practice  as  an  astronomical  obsoT^,  and  also  iii 
studying  Arabic  for  a  time  with  Michaelin ;  though,  nndei 
that  instructor,  he  made  but  small  progress  in  overconii&i: 
the  difficulties  of  a  langu^  which  he  afterwards  learned 
to  speak  fluently  in  Uie  oountty.  He  modestly  declined  the  j 
title  of  profiHsor,  not  considering  that  his  acquirements  ' 
were  sufficient  for  that  distinction;  and  he  accompanied 
the  expedition  therefore  only  as  a  lieutenant  of  engineers,  in 
the  capacity  of  mathematician  or  geography,  to  which  tho 
Danish  minister,  who  had  receivw  some  proob  of  his  dis- 
interestedness in  pecuniary  aflkirs,  added  the  responsible 
ofliice  of  treasurer  to  the  mission.  Its  other  members  were 
Frederic  Christiernvon  Haven,  as  professor  of  the  Oriental 
languages,  Peter  Forskal  as  naturalist,  Christiern  Charles 
Cramer  as  physician,  and  George  William  Baurenfeind  a.- 
painter  or  draughtsman.  By  the  royal  instructions  for  the 
expedition,  a  perfect  equality  was  established  among  the  five 
members ;  and  they  were  enjoined  to  decide  every  difference 
of  opinion  regarding  their  course  by  [durali^  of  voices,  ur 
if  votes  should  be  equal,  by  lot  ^  ^  ^]  ^ 
The  expedition  saildt&frdetf  CttpbaU^^^lteuarr,  1 761 
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in  K  fhgttte  of  the  Daoiah  royal  navy,  and  arrived,  not  with- 
out lome  accidents,  at  Constantinople ;  flrom  whence,  after  a 
ahort  reaidence,  the  travellers  proceeded  in  a  merchant 
Teasel  to  Alexandria,  ascended  the  Nile,  and  reached  Cairo 
in  November,  1761.   Having  carefully  expl&red  the  pyra- 
mids and  other  antiquities  of  Lower  Egypt,  they  crossed  the 
desert  to  Mount  Sinai  and  Suez,  embarked  at  that  port  in 
an  Arab  vessel,  and  landed  at  l/iheia,  in  Arabia  Felix, 
the  destined  seat  of  their  mission,  in  December,  1762.  They 
crossed  the  country,  mounted  on  asses,  the  usual  conveyance 
of  Mussulmans  as  well  as  Cihristiana  in  Yemen,  anfl  after 
visiting  several  places  of  interest  finally  arrived  at  Mocha, 
where  the  philologist  Von  Haven  untortunately  died,  in 
May.  1763.    The  surviving  travellers  proceeding  flrom 
thence  to  Sana,  the  capital  of  Yemen,  were  favourably  re- 
ceived by  the  Imaum ;  but  they  had  meanwhile  lost  another 
of  their  number,  the  naturalist  Forskal,  who  died  on  the 
road.    His  companions  returning  to  Mocha,  there  embarked 
in  an  English  vessel*  for  Bombay,  on  the  voyage  to  which 
place  the  painter  Baurenfeind  expired;  and  at  Bombay, 
Niebuhr  had  the  affliction  to  bury  the  last  of  his  fellow- 
travellers,  the  physictui  Cramer.    The  hat  is  admitted 
by  Niebuhr,  that  his  iU-fkted  friends  persisted  m  living 
after  the  European  manner  under  the  burning  sun  of 
Arabia;  and  it  may  be  surm^ed  that  they  lost  their  lives 
through  that  disrqgiard  to  necessary  habite  of  abstinence 
for  \raich  the  Danes  in  their  tropical  colonies  are  retuark- 
able,  even  above  all  other  northern  people.   Niebuhr  him- 
self, who  had  suffered  severely  from  illness  with  the  rest  of 
his  party,  after  their  decease  adopted  the  same  diet  as  the  na- 
tives of  the  countries  in  which  be  was  travelling,  and  thence- 
forth einoyed  exoellent  health.    Sailing  from  Bombay,  he 
visited  Persia,  including  the  ruins  of  Persepotia;  ascended 
the  Euphrates ;  proceeded  by       of  Bagdad  and  Aleppo  to 
the  Syrian  coast ;  embarked  for  Cyprus,  returned  from  that 
island  to  the  continent ;   saw  Jerusalem  and  Damascus ; 
passed  through  Aleppo,  and  over  Asia  Minor  to  Constan- 
tinople ;  and  finally  returned  to  Copenhagen,  in  November, 
1767.    The  whole  of  the  travels  of  the  mission,  which  oc- 
cupied six  years,  and  extended  over  so  many  countries,  is 
said,  by  the  good  management  and  conscientious  economy 
of  Niebuhr,  who  indeed  defrayed  every  expense  that  could 
he  considerad  personal  to  himself  out  of  bis  own  lurrow 
inootne,  to  have  cost  the  Danish  government  only  the  in- 
credibly small  sum  of  about  four  thousand  pounds. 

Niebuhr  was  welcomed  in  Denmark  as  he  deserved.  The 
government  undertook  at  its  charge  the  engraving  of 
all  the  plates  of  his  travels  which  were  to  be  present^  to 
him  as  afree  gift;  and  he  was  left  to  publish  the  result  of 
his  labours  at  his  own  cost  and  for  his  own  profit.  Resolving 
to  commence  with  the  '  Description  of  Arabia,'  he  printed, 
in  the  year  1772,  hia  volume  under  this  title,  whicb  has  be- 
come the  text-hook  of  every  writer,  from  the  historian 
Gibbon  down  to  the  present  time,  who  has  had  occasion  to 
treat  of  the  antient  and  modern  aspect  of  that  country. 
The  depth  of  research,  the  fidelity  of  delineation,  and  the 
accuracy  of  detail  which  it  exhibits  on  the  ^e<^phy  of 
Arabia,  and  the  enduring  charaeter  and  condition  of  its  in- 
habitants, have  rendered  this  work  of  Niebuhr  perfectly 
claaiieal.  He  has  sometimes  been  compared,  and  the  com- 
parison is  just  and  appropriate,  with  the  historian  of  Halicar- 
nassus :  both  travellBrs  were  characterised  by  accuracy  of 
observation,  strict  veraoity,  and  a  mmplieity  of  narrative 
which  art  alone  can  never  attain.  [Hbkodotus.]  The  ap- 
pearance of  this  work  was  followed,  in  1774-1778,  by  two 
volumes  of  equal  merit  and  interest,  narrating  his 'Travels 
in  Arabiaand  cjrcumjatMut  Countries.*  To  these  volumes  it 
was  his  intention  to  add  a  third,  enriched  with  the  result  of 
his  inquiries  into  the  slate  of  the  Mohammedan  religion  and 
Turkish  empire,  and  containing  his  astronomical  observa- 
tions :  but  some  causes,  not  sufficiently  explained,  delayed 
this  publication,  until  a  fire,  which,  m  1795,  destroyed  the 
kiue  «  palaee  at  Copenhagen,  and  with  it  the  or^nal  plates 
both  of  hia  pnUished  and  inedited  works,  put  an  end  to  his 
desi^^.  This  third  volume  was  however  published  in  1637, 
owing  to  the  liberality  of  the  bookseller  Perthes  of  Ham- 
burg and  the  affection  of  Niehubr's  family,  particularly  of 
his  aaugbter,  under  the  title  of  '  Reisebescbreibung  nach 
Arabien  und  andem  umliegenden  Landern :'  it  contains  his 
remarks  on  Aleppo,  bis  voyage  to  Cyprus,  and  his  visit  to 
Jaffa  and  Jerusuem,  his  return  to  Aleppo,  and  journey 
thence  through  K6niyeh  lo  Constantinople,  and  an  abridged 
account  of  his  route  through  Bulgaria,  Wallachia.  Poluid. 


and  Germany,  to  Denmark.  (London  Geog.  Journal, toI.  viit,' 
After  the  publication  of  the  first  two  volumes  of  his  travels, 
he  contributed  to  a  German  periodical  journal,  among  other 
papers,  two  on  the  '  Interior  of  AfHca'  and  the  *  Politiral  and 
Military  State  of  the  Turkish  Empire.'  His  principal  works, 
which  were  published  in  German  at  Copenhagen,  nave  been 
translated  into  French  and  Dutch,  and  reprinted  at  Amster- 
dam and  Utrecht.  Niebuhr  himsel  f  likewise  edited  and  pub- 
lished, in  bis  usual  generous  spirit,  at  his  own  cost,  the  con- 
tributions to  natural  history  {.DeseripHonea  Animalitm  and 
Ftora  Bgyptittco-Arabica)  of  his  deceased  fHend  ForskSl, 
which  were  also  among  the  fruits  of  the  mission  to  Arabia. 

Niebuhr,  whose,  life  was  prolonged  to  a  great  age,  sur- 
vived his  return  from  his  Oriental  travels  fbc  nearly  half  a 
century.  He  had,  about  1 772,  some  thoughts  of  under* 
taking  another  journey  of  discovery,  at  the  instance  of  the 
TripKiline  ambassador  at  Copenhagen,  into  the  interior  of 
Africa:  but  a  happy  marriage  induced  him  to  abandon  this 
project;  and,  tired  of  military  service  and  a  residence  at 
Copenhagen,  he  pbtained,  in  1778.  a  civil  situation  under 
the  government  at  Meldorf  in  Holstein,  to  which  he  with- 
drew, and  where  he  passed  the  long  remainder  of  his  ex- 
istence. He  did  not  however  suffer  his  mind  to  be  idle  in 
retirement ;  for  he  maintained  an  extensive  correspondence 
with  the  learned  in  several  countries  of  Europe,  and  con- 
tinued so  active  a  public  officer,  that,  at  the  age  of  sevens- 
two  years,  twtwitnstanding  the  ftilure  of  his  eye-sight,  he 
assisted  in  a  new  territorial  survey  ordered  bv  the  Danish 
government.  His  long  services  were  rewarded  with  the 
cross  of  Danebrog  and  the  title  of  counsellor  of  state ;  and 
when  he  became  quite  blind,  the  government  liberally  re- 
fused to  accept  his  resignation,  and  appointed  a  friend  to 
assist  him  in  his  duties  until  the  end  of  his  life,  which  termi- 
nated in  April,  1815.  A  brief  memoir  of  him  in  the  German 
language,  published  by  his  son  at  Ki^  two  years  after  his 
death,  furnished  the  materials  for  an  article  in  the  '  Bio- 
graphie  Universelle,'  from  which  and  his  works  the  present 
account  has  chiefly  been  compiled. 

NIEBUHR,  BARTHOLD  GEORGE,  was  horn  at  Co- 
penhagen, on  the  27th  August,  1776.  His  father,  Carsten 
Niebuhr,  had  returned  from  the  East  about  nine  years  before 
that  time,  and  was  residtog  at  Copenhagen  as  a  captain  of 
ei^neers ;  however,  two  VMts  after  Barthold's  birth,  he  re- 
ceived the  appointment  of  land-surveyor,  which  made  him 
remove  to  Heldotf,  a  town  of  Dithroarsh,  in  Holstein,  the 
native  province  of  tbe  Niebuhrs.  It  was  here  that  B.  6. 
Niebuhr  spent  the  whole  of  his  infkncy  and  boyhood,  living 
in  great  retirement,  and  necessarily  contracting  studious 
habits,  as  well  from  the  absence  of  all  outward  interruptions, 
as  because  a  weakly  constitution,  produced  by  a  marsh-fever, 
bad  incapacitated  him  for  the  boisterous  amusements  of 
more  robust  children.  He  derived  great  advantages  from 
the  society  of  Bojes,  then  well  known  in  the  literary  world, 
who  came  to  settle  at  Meldorf  as  landvogt  in  the  year  1781. 
The  wife  of  Boies  taught  him  French,  ms  fiither  instructed 
him  in  geognphyt  in  English  language,  in  the  elements 
of  matlwmatics,  and  in  the  Latin  accidence.  He  b^n  to 
learn  muuc  in  1783,  hut  pever  made  any  great  progress  in 
it  In  other  branches  of  knowledge  so  great  was  bis  pro- 
ficiency tlut  Boies  describes  him  as  a  juvenile  prodi^  in 
1 783,  when  Niebuhr  was  only  seven  years  old,  and  when  he 
was  sent  to  the  public  school  of  the  place,  in  1789,  he  was 
placed  at  once  in  tiie  first  class.  He  also  gave  considerable 
assistance  to  his  father  about  tbe  same  time  in  making  some 
long  calculations  connected  with  his  office  of  surveyor. 
After  having  been  at  school  from  Easter.l  789,  to  Michaelmas, 
1790,  heb^amethe  private  pupil  of  the  head-master,  Dr. 
Jiiger,  with  whom  he  read  for  an  hour  every  day  till  Easter, 
1794,  with  the  exception  of  three  months  which  he  spent 
at  Hamburg,  in  1792,  at  a  kind  of  commercial  school  ke«* 
by  his  father's  friend  Professor  Buseh.  He  ^so  received 
some  advice  with  regard  to  the  prosecution  of  his  classical 
studies  from  the  celebrated  J.H.  Voss,  who  paid  occaSiona. 
visits  to  his  fhther,  and  he  acknowledges  with  gratitude  tbe 
benefit  which  he  had  derived,  in  common  with  alt  Germans, 
from  Voss's  excellent  translations. 

Carsten  Niebuhr's  wish  was  that  his  son  should  engage 
in  some  active  business ;  he  even  entertained  the  hope  for 
some  timn  that  hif>  son  might  follow  in  his  own  footsteps, 
and  become  celebrated  as  an  Eastern  traveller.  But  Bar- 
thold's  tendencies  were  from  the  first  in  favour  of  a  studious 
life,  and  his  father  was  unwilling  to  oppose  his  inclinations. 
It  was  resolved  then  that  '^ru«^°|j?g^^5'5rt^*^ 
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ne  should  go  to  Gottinfren,  and  study  under  Heyne.  He 
nad  already  had  communication  with  the  last-named  scholar, 
and  had  collated  fbr  him  some  MSS.  after  his  return  from 
Hamburg,  in  1792. 

He  studied  at  Kiel  from  Easter,  1794,  to  the  sphngof 
i796.  Here  he  formed  an  intimacy  with  the  femily  of  Dr. 
Hensler,  professor  of  medicine,  which  had  the  greatest  in- 
fluetice  on  his  subsequent  career.  The  widow  of  Dr. 
Hensler's  son,  a  lady  from  Dithmarab,  was  residing  in  his 
house,  and  Niebuhr's  acquaintance  with  her  ripened  into  a 
fheudship  which  lasted  till  bis  death.  Byftr  the  neater 
■part  of  his  numerous  letters  ate  addressed  to  her.  In  Au- 
gust, 1794.  Ihr.  Hensler  was  visited  by  the  mother  and 
sisters  of  his  daughter-in-law,  and  Niehuhr  soon  fbrmed  an 
attachment  to  one  of  the  latter.  Amalie  Behrens,  who  sub- 
sequently became  his  0rst  wife. 

In  January,  1796,  Count  Scbimmelmann,  the  Danish 
minister  of  flnanoe,  proposed  to  Niebuhr  to  become  his  pri- 
vate secretary.  His  father  accepted  the  offer  for  him,  and 
thus  Niehuhr  was  introduced  into  the  best  circles  of  bis 
native  city.  His  hashftilness  and  studious  habits  however 
rendered  him  unhappy  in  this  situation,  and  he  soon  ex- 
changed it  for  that  of  supernumerary  secretary  to  the  Royal 
Library,  which  he  entered  upon  in  May,  1797,  and  held  till 
April,  1798,  when  he  paid  a  visit  of  two  months  to  his 
family  in  HoUtein,  and  then  sailed  for  England.  He  resided 
in  London  and  Edi/iburgh  for  about  a  year  and  a  half,  and 
returned  to  Holstein  towards  the  end  of  1 799.  About  the 
middle  of  April,  18U0,  be  went  to  Copenhagen,  and,  after  a 
stay  of  a  few  weeks,  obtained  the  appointment  of  assessor 
in  the  college  of  commerce  for  the  East  Indian  department, 
and  of  secretary  and  accountant  to  the  AfHcan  consulate. 
The  income  arising  from  this  appointment  enabled  him  to 
marry  Amalie  Behrens,  in  May,  1800,  and  be  resided  with  her 
at  Copenhf^en  till  the  year  1806.  performing  his  duties  with 
the  greatest  punctuality  and  diligence,  and  to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  his  employers.  He  did  not  however  alto- 
gether neglect  his  literary  pursuits ;  they  formed  his  even- 
mg  amusement,  and  he  found  time  in  the  midst  of  his 
business  avocations  to  give  lessons  to  the  nephew  of  'his 
friend  Count  Scbimmelmann.  and  to  translate  part  of  an 
Arabic  history  of  the  conquest  of  Asia.  In  the  spring  of 
1803  be  had  to  make  a  jouniey  into  Germany  on  puolic 
business  cuineoied  with  the  administration  of  the  Dannh 
finances.  An  offer  was  made  to  Niebuhr,  at  the  end  of 
1 805.  to  enter  into  the  service  of  the  Prussian  government, 
and  his  dissatisfaction  at  the  prospect  of  having  some  one 
appointed  over  his  head,  and  the  advantages  held  out  by  the 
situation  proposed  to  him,  induced  him  to  accept  the  situa- 
lion  of  jolnt-directw  of  the  first  hank  at  Berlin,  with  the 
promise  of  further  promotion. 

He  arrived  at  the  Prussian  capital  on  the  5th  October, 
1 606,  shortly  before  the  battle  of  Jena.  A  few  days  after  that 
event  he  was  obliged  lo  take  flight  with  all  the  other  officials. 
He  resided  till  April,  1807,  at  Memel  and  Konigsberg,  and 
then  became  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  prime-minister 
Hardeuberg,  having  chiefly  to  attend  to  the  supply  of  the 
army  then  in  the  field.  This  office  kept  him  with  the 
headquarters  of  the  army  till  the  battle  of  Friedland,  after 
which  he  weut  to  Rwa.  Tho  provisions  of  the  peace  of 
Tilsit  having  exacted  the  dismissal  of  Hardenbetg,  his 
office  was  put  into  commission,  which  consisted  of  Von 
Alteustein,  Von  Schon,  Stiigemimn,  Von  Klewitz,  and 
Niehuhr.  Upon  the  accession  of  Stein  to  the  administra- 
tion, Niehuhr  was  despatched  to  Amsterdam  to  negotiate  a 
loan,  and  he  resided  there  till  April,  1809.   In  December, 

1809,  he  was  nominated  privy-counseUor,  and  received  a  high 
appointment  in  the  administration  of  the  funds.  This  brought 
him  to  Berlin,  where,  and  at  Konigsberg,  he  resided  through 
tbe  winter  of  1809-10.  The  opposition  to  a  financial  plan 
of  his  made  bim  however  more  anxious  than, ever  to  retire 
from  public  life;  aiid  after  some  fruitless  attempts  on  the 

Esrt  of  the  government  to  retain  him  in  office,  he  exchanged 
is  public  situation  for  the  post  of  historiographer  to  the 
king,  vacant  by  the  death  of  J.  Von  HiiUer.  About  tbe 
same  time  he  was  elected  member  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Sciences. 

The  opening  of  the  university  of  Berlin,  at  Michaelmas, 

1810,  brought  forward  Niebuhr  as  a  lecturer  on  Roman 
history ;  and  the  lectures  which  he  delivered  in  this  and 
the  following  year  were  published  in  1811,  and  contain  the 
germs  of  thoge  new  cumuinatiuns  and  discoveries  for  which 
Niebuhr  will  be  best  known  to  posterity,  The  lime  which  be 


spent  at  Berlin,  from  ISIO  to  1813,  seems  to  have  been  om 
of  the  happiest  periods  of  his  life.  He  formed  a  small  philo- 
logical sociahr,  consisting  of  Spalding,  Buttmano,  Heindori; 
Scfaleiermacher,  Ancillon,  Suvem,  Savigny,  Schmedding, 
and  Nicolovius,  and  with  these  distinguished  scholars  he 
spent  all  his  spare  hours.  He  felt  very  acutely  the  loss 
which  this  Boaety  sustained  in  the  death  of  Spalding  (on 
the  7th  June,  1811).  How  greatly  Niebuhr  valued  his 
intercourse  with  these  highly-gifted  men,  may  be  presumed 
from  the  way  in  which  he  speaks  of  them  at  the  end  of  the 
preface  to  lus  History;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
many  valuable  hints  in  that  work  were  st^gested  to  him 
by  his  ftimd  Savi^y  in  particular.  ■ 

Niebuhr's  studious  life  waa  interrupted  by  the  nr  of 
liberation,  as  it  was  called,  in  1813-14.  He  took  an  acfivs 
part  in  these  events.  He  was  chiefly  with  the  head-quarten 
of  the  allied  army  till  February,  1814,  when  he  was  agau 
sent  to  Holland  on  public  business.  He  returned  to  Berlin 
in  tbe  October  of  that  year,  and  reside  there  till  the  sum- 
mer  of  1616,  when  he  proceeded  as  ambassador  to  the 
court  of  Rome.  During  this  residence  at  the  capital  he 
wrote,  besides  some  political  tracts,  a  hitfgraphy  of  his 
father,  who  died  in  April,  1815,  and  some  essaya  for  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  resumed  his  intercourse 
with  his  philological  friends.  He  also  instructed  the  crown- 
prince  of  Prussia  in  the  jmnciples  of  political  econoniy. 

His  wife  died  on  the  20th  June,  1815,  shortly  before  be 
received  his  appointment  as  ambassador.    His  first  inten- 
tion was  to  take  with  him  to  Rome  her  sister,  his  fiipod 
the  widow  Hensler ;  in  fact  she  came  to  Berlin  for  that 
purpose,  in  April,  ISIG,  accompanied  by  her  niece  and 
adopted  child  Mai^aret  Hensler,  the  orphan  ilanghter  of 
Christian  Hensler,  who  had  been  professor  of  ihe«f^  at  i 
Kiel,  and  tbe  young  lad^  was  also  to  have  accompanted  | 
Niebuhr  to  Rome.   During  their  residence  with  him  ho*-  ' 
ever  he  found  reason  to  change  his  mind;  be  manied  i 
Margaret  Hensler  before  he  started  fat  Rmney  and  the 
widow  returned  to  Holstein. 

Niebuhr  did  not  receive  his  final  instructions  till  after  be 
%ad  been  four  years  in  Rome.  By  his  interest  however 
with  the  pope  and  his  secretary,  the  Cardinal  Consalvi,  he 
contrived  to  bring  the  negotiations  to  a  close  in  seveo 
months  after  the  arrival  of  his  instructions:  the  Prussian 
minister,  Hardenbei^  went  to  Rome  himself  in  February. 
1821,  and  Niebuhr  saw  him  the  credit  of  completing  the 
concordat,  though  his  own  sOTvlces  in  the  matter  were 
fully  acknowledged  by  his  court,  and  he  received  fh>m  the 
king  of  Prussia,  as  a  mark  of  his  satisfaction  and  approba- 
tion, the  order  of  the  Red  Eagle  of  the  second  class,  to 
which  tbe  emperor  of  Austria  added  the  first  class  decora- 
tion of  the  Leopold  order  of  knighthood, 

Tbe  climate  of  Rome  had  always  disagreed  with  his  wife, 
and  as  the  business  which  bad  brought  him  to  the  papal 
court  was  now  finished,  lie  wrote  for  his  recal.  This  wa:> 
after  tbe  birth  of  his  third  daughter,  in  February.  1822. 
He  was  advised  in  tbe  first  instance  to  apply  for  leave  of 
absence  for  a  year,  which  left  his  return  open  to  him.  He 
spent  part  of  the  autumn  of  1622  at  Alhano,  and  also  made 
a  journey  toTiv(dL  In  March,  1823,  he  went  to  Naples,  in 
onler  to  visit  his  friend  De  Sme,  who  was  French  ambas- 
sador in  that  city ;  and  after  staying  there  till  the  b^vuiing 
of  May,  set  out  for  Berlin. 

In  consequence  of  some  slight  difference  with  the  leading 
men  in  the  capital,  Niebuhr  retired  to  Bonn,  where  a  uni- 
versity had  been  recently  established,  end  wlwre  his  friend 
and  former  secretary,  Brandis,  was  a  professor.   Here  be 
was  attached  to  the  university  as  an  adjunct  profiessor,  and 
gave  lectures  on  Roman  antiquities  and  various  sobjecta.  I 
At  the  same  time  he  availed  himself  of  every  c^portunity  ! 
of  promoting  and  encouraging  the  labours  of  other  scholars.  I 
It  was  partly  with  this  view  that  he  set  on  foot  the'Rhein^  ' 
isches  Afuseum,'  a  philological  repository,  in  which  tbe 
shorter  essays  and  scattered  thoughts  at  leuned  men 
mi^ht  be  given  to  the  world  The  first  volume  of  this 
periodical  appeared  in  1827,  under  the  joint  editordiip  of 
Bbckh,  Niebuhr,  and  Brandis.    The  new  edition  of  the 
Byzantine  historians,  which  was  commenced  under  his  di-  | 
rection,  was  intended  only  as  a  diversion,  taken  up  to  relieve 
his  mind  from  the  severer  studies  required  by  the  revi^sion 
and  correction  of  his  'History  of  Rome.'  He  broughtout  the 
first  volume  of  the  new  edition  of  ibis  history  early  in  1827  ; 
the  alterations  in  this  edition  arc  so  numerous  that  it  may 
almost  bo  considered  ^f^|fl|^(j^)(:J^ip*F^f^on  of  the 
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second  volume  wu  delayed  by  a  fire,  wbich  burned  his 
house  to  the  ground  and  consumed  all  the  manuscript  with 
the  exception  of  a  leaf  that  he  happened  to  have  lent  to  a 
(Hend.  and  it  did  not  appear  tilt  the  end  of  1830.  Nie- 
buhr's  sensitive  mind  was  much  affected  by  the  Revolution 
which  took  place  in  Paris  in  the  July  of  that  year,  and  by 
the  subsequent  revolt  of  Belgium :  he  looked  forward  witn 
ibe  deepest  anxiety  to  the  probable  eonsequenoes  of  those 
ments:  be  expected  the  renewal  of  that  aevutating  war 
which  had  been  the  result  of  the  first  French  revolution ; 
and  feared  that  his  own  happy  dwelUng- place,  by  the  Rhine, 
would  he  the  first  to  suffer  from  the  invaders.  These 
considerations  preyed  upon  his  spirits,  and  be  sunk  under 
the  continued  af^tation  of  mind  produced  by  them.  He 
died  on  the  2nd  of  January,  1831.  leaving  behind  him  several 
children.  His  family,  we  understand,  is  now  settled  at 
Kiel ;  one  of  bis  sons  is  an  ofBcer  in  the  Prussian  army. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  more  excellent  and  deUghtful 
person  than  Bartbold  Niebuhr  appears  to  have  been  ;  there 
is  no  one,  of  whom  we  have  read.wbo  has  combined  so  blame- 
less a  character  and  so  amiable  a  disposition  with  such  bound- 
less acquirements  and  such  brilliant  intellectual  qualities. 
His'HistoryofRome'  is  perhaps  the  most  original  wosk  that 
this  age  ha*  pr&dueed.  To  understand  what  he  has  done 
in  this  work,  we  should  keep  in  nAni  the  state  of  know- 
ledge on  the  subject  before  his  time.  The  disjointed  ruins 
bad  lain  for  ages  in  a  confused  heap,  though  there  wa^ 
hacdly  a  child  in  Europe  who  was  not  familiar  with  their 
rude  outlines,  and  though  many  a  skilful  and  laborious 
workman  had  endeavoured  to  reduce  tliera  to  symmetiy 
and  order.  Niebuhr,  by  a  series  of  combinations  which 
will  appear  most  surprising  to  those  who  are  most 
capable  of  appreciating  works  of  genius,  succeeded  in 
reconstructing  from  the  scattered  fragments  a  stately 
fabric,  which,  if  it  is  not  identical  with  the  original  struc- 
ture, is  at  least  almost  perfect  and  complete  in  itself.  There 
cannot  be  a  greater  mistake  than  to  suppose,  as  some  have 
done,  that  Niebuhr  was  a  sceptic  whose  sole  delight  was  to 
render  iiueeure  the  basis  of  historical  evidence.  He  has 
actually  done  more  than  any  one  tbat^  ever  lived  towards 
extraetrng  truth  and  certainty  ftom  the  misty  and  mystioal 
legend*  of  early  tradition,  and  toward  substituting  rational 
coDvtotion  for  irrational  credulity.  The  great  object  which 
he  proposed  to  himself,  in  all  his  philological  speculations, 
was  to  reproduce  a  true  image  of  the  past  by  getting  rid  of 
the  deceitful  influence  of  the  present.  This  view  he  often 
expresses  in  very  plain  terms.  Thus,  he  says  in  his  intro- 
ductory lecture  on  Roman  history  {KUine  Schriflen,  p.  93), 
'As  there  is  nothing  which  Eastern  nations  find  more  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  than  the  idea  of  a  republican  constitution, 
as  the  people  of  Hindustan  cannot  he  induced  to  regard  the 
East  India  Company  as  an  association  of  proprietors,  or  in 
any  other  light  tnan  as  a  princess,  just  so  is  it  with  even  the 
aouteat  of  the  modems  when  they  study  ancient  history, 
unless  they  have  contrived,  by  critical  and  philological 
studies,  to  shake  off  the  influence  of  their  habitual  associa- 
tions.' And  in  a  letter  to  Count  Adam  Moltke,  he  exclaims 
iLebentnachrichten,  p.  9 1), '  O,  how  people  would  cherish 
philology  did  they  but  know  how  deligntfUlly  it  enables  us 
to  recal  to  life  the  fairest  periods  of  anticjuity.  Reading  is 
the  most  trifling  mrt  of  it ;  the  chief  business  is  to  domesti- 
cate ourself  in  Greece  and  Rome  at  the  most  different 

r riods.  Would  that  X  could  write  history  so  vividly,  that 
could  so  discriminate  what  is  fluctuating  and  uncertain, 
and  so  develop  what  is  confused  and  intricate,  that  every 
one,  when  he  heard  the  name  of  a  Greek  of  the  age  of 
Thucydides  or  Polybius,  or  a  Roman  of  the  days  of  Cato  or 
Tacitus,  might  he  able  to  form  a  clear  and  adequate  idea 
of  what  he  was.*  The  veiy  existence  of  such  a  geneisl  de- 
sign presumes  a  lively  &ncy  and  active  im^ination :  though 
lime  are  qualities  oiken  possessed  by  shallow  and  super- 
ficial penoiu,  they  ate  vei^  rarely  combined  with  that 
exteuuvo  and  minute  learning  for  which  Niebuhr  was  so 
distinguished.  The  range  of  his  acquisitions  was  really 
wonderful.  He  had  got  together  a  mass  of  statistical  in- 
ibnnation  r^tive  to  the  modem  states  of  Europe^  which 
would  have  sufficed  of  itself  to  gain  a  reputation  for  any 
man ;  there  was  hardly  a  stray  hint  in  the  whole  series  of 
classical  writers  whi<m  had  escaped  his  searching  eye,  and 
the  whole  of  bis  knowledge  lay  before  him  so  as  to  be 
comprehended  at  one  glance.  In  the  words  of  one  of  his 
most  wdent  admirers,  'While  his  horison  was  ever  widen- 
ing before  him,  it  never  sunk  out  of  sight  behind  him: 
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what  he  possessed  he  always  retained ;  what  he  once  knew 
became  a  part  of  his  mind,  and  the  means  and  instru- 
ment of  acquiring  more  knowledge ;  and  he  is  one  of  the 
very  few  examples  of  men  gifted  with  a  memory  so  tenacious 
as  to  seem  incapable  of  forgetting  any  thing,  who  at  the 
same  time  have  bad  an  intellect  so  vigorous  as  in  no  degree 
to  be  oppvessed  or  enfeebled  by  the  weight  of  their  leaming, 
but  who,  on  the  eonlrary,  have  kept  it  ui  orderly  array,  and 
made  it  minister  continuidly  to  tlM  plastic  enei^  of  tlumght.' 
{PhOol.  Mus.,  U  p-  271.) 

Some  deductions  must  however  bo  made  fh>m  this  general 
eulogy.  While  Niebuhr's  great  work  has  been  neglected 
or  censured,  with  equal  injustice,  by  persons  who  have  been 
too  indolent  to  encounter  the  labour  of  studying  it  or  in- 
capable of  appreciating  the  method  of  critical  investigation 
which  the  authcv  has  adopted,  it  may  be  doubted,  on  the 
other  hand,  whether  many  scholars,  both  in  Germany  and 
England,  have  not  been  too  willing  to  acquiesce  in  all 
Niebuhr's  results,  to  adopt  whatever  he  has  written,  and 
sometimes  even  to  receive  as  established  truths  assertions 
unsupported  by  evidence  or  directly  opposed  by  express 
testimonies.  Some  recent  German  writers  have  indeed 
taken  a  middle  course ;  the^  adopt  the  general  views  and 
critical  method  of  the  historian,  but  they  find  much  in  the 
details  that  is  defective  or  erroneous.  This  appears  to  us 
to  he  the  true  spirit  in  which  Niebuhr's  work  should  he 
studied.  The  young  students  of  Roman  history  should  be 
told  that  they  will  prove  themselTes  wtfftfay  disciples  of 
Niebuhr  rather  by  following  bis  method  than  by  assuming 
his  results ;  it  must  be  imiuMsed  upon  them  that  the 
original  authorities  should  in  all  oases  be  carefully  sifted 
and  compared,  and  that  they  cannot  rely  implicitly  on  the 
authority  of  their  master  in  cases  where  the  theory  depends 
on  philological  interpretation.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
ardent  imagination  of  Niebuhr,  and  his  power  of  combining 
and  constructing,  sometimes  led  him  to  form  a  complete 
theory  before  he  had  examined  all  the  evidence ;  one  con- 
sequence of  which  is,  that,  under  the  influence  of  his  own 
creations,  he  will  sometimes  extract  a  meaning  from  a  paa- 

X which  the  words  do  not  oontain,  and  al  other  times 
trarily  reject  evidence  when  it  interferes  with  his  own 
hypothesis.  ItistmethatthissamepowerandhisintuitiTe 
sagacity  have  sometimes  enabled  him  to  supply  a  link  in  a 
chain  when  all  direct  evidence  is  wanting,  and  the  certainQ^ 
of  his  conjectures  in  such  cases  is  at  onoe  felt  by  the  sym- 
metry and  consistency  which  they  impart  to  the  whole  febric 
of  the  theory.  The  writings  of  Savigny.  the  illustrious 
friendof  the  historian,  also  furnish  examples  of  the  certainty 
which  historical  coiuecture  may  attain  when  it  is  founded 
on  complete  knowledge  and  directed  by  a  matured  jud{^ 
menL  It  must  also  )>e  remarked  that  Niebuhr's  s^le  is 
very  faulty.  It  is  generally  deficient  in  perspicuity,  and 
though  eloquent  passages  and  striking  descriptions  are 
found  here  and  thwe,  it  wants  that  sustained  digiuty  which 
we  remark  in  the  writings  of  J.  von  HuUer  ana  other  dis- 
tinguished  l^torians. 

Considering  the  longtime  which  Niebuhr  spent  in  public 
life,  it  is  somewhat  strange  that  he  should  not  have  been 
better  acquainted  than  he  seems  to  have  been  with  the 
modern  science  of  political  economy ;  and  he  occasionally 
betrays  very  crude  and  ill-formed  opinions  on  the  internal 
polity  of  other  countries ;  witness  ms  remarks  on  the  rela- 
tive position  of  England  and  Ireland.  But  with  all  the 
drawbacks  which  the  most  rigorous  criticism  can  exact, 
the  feeling  with  which  we  contemplate  his  charactw 
and  attainments  is  one  of  almost  unmixed  admiration.  He 
was  in  fact  a  rare  combination  of  the  man  of  business, 
the  scholar,  and  the  man  of  genius.  If  he  had  had 
no  other  claim  to  celebrity,  he  would  have  deserved  to 
be  mentioned  among  the  general  linguists  whose  attain- 
ments have  fhim  time  to  time  astonished  the  world.  His 
father,  writing  in  December,  1807,  ^lei  that  he  was  then 
acquainted  with  twenty  languages  {l4^>atmaehricMent 
i..  p.  30),  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  subsequently  added 
to  the  list.  No  man  has  ever  borne  his  nculties  more 
meekly  than  Niebuhr.  Though  he  had  been  trusted  and 
honoured  by  a  powerful  sovereign,  and  rewarded  for  public 
services  in  a  situation  of  dignity  and  importance,  and  though 
he  was  rect^ised  as  the  chief  of  philolc^ers  in  the  m<wt 
learned  country  of  Europe,  his  habits  were  to  the  last  those 
of  a  retired  student,  and  bis  manners  those  of  an  unassuming 
domestic  man.  A  very  pleasing  picture  of  his  mode  of 
living  has  been  given  by  the  late  Profeficf  JBrndfopi^ho 
"  *  UigitizeT^y 
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Tttrtad  him  »t  Bomi.  in  18S9  (sm  Biadtwowf*  Magazme.  tat 
Janttuy,  1838.  p.  90;  fce.) ;  a  warm  testimony  to  the  bene- 
volence of  bii  ebaraeter  and  the  goodnan  of  his  heart  is 
(tatnishad  by  Uabar,  in  his '  Reminisceneei  of  Niebuhr 
and  we  see  the  whole  man,  in  all  his  relations,  social, 
literary,  and  political,  in  the  higbjy-interesting  collection  of 
his  letters  now  in  the  course  of  publication  (Lehmunach- 
riehtsK  vAsr  Barihold  Georg  Niebuhr,  aus  Bri^en 
d$tt^ben,  St&,  Hamburg,  1838.  toIs.  1  and  2). 
The  following  is  a  list  of  Niebuhr's  philological  works : 

1.  'Romisehe  GeMihichte,'  2  vols.  Sro.,  Berlin,  1811. 
This  edition  was  translated  into  English,  by  Hr^  Walter, 
Lond.  1837. 

2.  '  Frontonis  Reliquin,  ab  A.  Maio  primum  edits,  notis 
rariwum  edidit  B.  G.  Niebnhriua;  accedant  C.  Aurel. 
Symmat^i  oeto  Orationum  Fragmenta.'   Berol.,  1816. 

3.  *  Cieeropn  Fonteio  et  Rahirio,*  8to.,  Roms,  1820. 

4.  *FUvii  Herobaodit  Gannina.'  St  Galli,  1823,  2nd 
edition,  Bonna,  1BS4. 

5.  Romisehe  Oesehiebte.'  Bnter  Thefl,  Berlin,  1827; 
Zweiter  Theil,  Berlin.  1830;  DritterTheil  (posthumous), 
1832.  The  two  first  volumes  have  been  translated  into 
Sngliah  by  J.  C.  Hare  and  Connop  Thirlwall :  Istvol.Lond. 
1828;  3nd  edition,  1631;  2nd  vol.  1832.  The  third  volume 
is  still  untranslated.  Of  this  translation  Niebuhr  himself 
has  expressed  his  opinion  in  dedicating  his  *  Byzantine 
Historians'  to  the  translator^— *  quorum  ope  Historia  mea 
Romana  &  Britannis  prorsns  ita  nt  earn  animo  ooneepi  pa- 
trioque  samone  eonscripsi  le^itur.' 

6.  *  Corpus  floriptorum  Historic  Byzantinse,  editio  emen- 
datior  et  copiosior^consilio  B.  G.  Nlebubrii,  G.  F.  instituta,' 
&e..  Bonne,  1828.  Of  this  edition  Niebuhr  pubUsbed  the 
'  Agathias,*  andioined  with  Bekker  in  publishing 'Dexippus,' 
*Eunapius,'  and  other  iborter  histories,  wbidi  appeuea-  to- 
gether in  one  volume. 

7.  'KleineHistorisoheundPhilologisehaSehriften,  Erste 
Sammlung,'  Bonn,  1828.  Iliis  was  the  first  volume  of  a 
collection  of  bis  shorter  essays,  which  had  appeared  in  the 
'IVansaetiona  of  the  Berlin  Academy*  or  in  the  'Rhein- 
isebes  Museum  :*  it  also  contained  his  biography  of  his 
f^er  and  his  introductory  lecture  on  Roman  histoty. 
Many  of  these  treatises  have  been  translated  into  English, 
some  of  them  in  the  'Classioal  Journal*  and  the  'Philo- 
logical Musenm.*  The  essays  'On  the  Geography  of  Hero- 
dotus* and  '  On  tb»  S^thians*  have  appeared  in  a  separate 
fbrm  at  Oxford. 

Besides  these  works,  which  he  publtsbed  in  his  own 
name,  Niebuhr  has  conferred  a  most  important  benefit  on 
Roman  jurispmdence  tqr  his  diseoveiy  of  the  fragments  of 
Galufl.  [Gaivs.]  He  was  tmahle  to  stay  at  Verona  long 
eoo^h  to  copy  the  MS.  himself,  and,  as  he  says  in  a  letter  to 
the  widow  Hensler  {Lebentnachr.,  ii..  p.  240),  was  obliged  to 
content  himself  with  the  merit,  which  would  soonbefbr- 
gotten,  of  havii^  made  the  discovery,  not  bv  accident,  but 
after  a  diligent  search.  Niebuhr  interested  himself  very 
much  in  the  restoration  of  passages  from  lost  writings  con- 
tained in  palimpsests,  and  in  consequence  became  involved 
in  a  controversy  with  his  rival  discoverer,  Mai,  with  regard 
to  some  emendations  which  he  had  proposed  in  certain  irag- 
meats  discovered  by  Mai,  which  emendations  were  subse- 
quently confirmed  by  a  MS.  atTurin.  Mai  charged  Niebuhr 
with  having  borrowed  his  emendations  from  the  MS.,  and 
it  was  not  without  dificalty  that  Niebuhr  prevailed  upon 
the  antboiitiM  at  Rome  to  grant  an  imprimatur  to  his  jus- 
tlflmtlon. 

NIEMCEWICZ,  JULIAN  VRSYN.  amodemFoliflh 
writer,  to  whom  the  literature  of  his  eountry  is  under  con- 
siderable obligations  for  his  exertions  in  its  behalf,  and  fbr 
the  nationality  he  infused  into  it.  Neither  was  it  as  an 
author  alone  that  he  distinguished  himself,  ftir  he  took  an 
active  part  in  public  affiiirs,  and  gave  indisputable  prooft  of 
hi*  patriotism.  As  nuntius  of  Lithuania,  ne  displayed  his 
pohttoal  talents  in  the  diet,  1768-92;  and  in  1794  became 
not  only  the  military  eompanion,  hut  the  attached  friend  of 
Koskiusko,  with  whom  be  was  taken  prisoner  and  sent  to 
St  Fbtersburg,  wfaere  they  remained  tin  they  were  Iit>erated 
by  the  emperor  Paul  on  his  accession.  He  afterwards 
accompanied  Koskiusko  to  the  United  States;  where  he  be- 
came personally  acquainted  with  Washington,  respecting 
whose  personal  character  and  domestic  habits  he  has  fiir- 
nishedmany  minute  partiealan  in  his  'KrotkaWiailomoseo 
Zycin  Gen.  Washtngtona.'  Hii  poetical  works  are  rather 
nnmenus,  and  emuist  of  liz  boouof  Fables;  tuna1iTM» 


and  mifleellaneoas  pieces  (among  wfai<&  an  translations  of 
Milton's 'Allegro' and  *Fens»oso');  and  'Spiewy  Histo- 
rycne,*  a  series  of  thirty-three  historical  songs,  wherein  thi 
poet-patriot  chants  the  heroic  deeds  of  his  countrymen. 
Of  these  historic  hymns,  which  first  appeared  in  1816,  and 
have  since  gone  through  several  editions,  a  German  version, 
not  however  including  all  of  them,  was  published  in  17S3, 
by  Baron  F.  Gaudy.  His  dramatic  productions  consist  (k 
several  comedies  and  tragedies,  some  in  verse  and  others  ii 
prose;  among  which  may  be  mentioned  'Wladyslaw,'  a 
tragedy,  in  five  acts ;  'Casimir  the  Great,'  a  prose  draau,  it) 
three  acts;  'Jadwiga,  Queen  of  Poland,'  an  historical 
opera;  also  a  translation  of  Racine's  'Atbalie.'  His  prose 
works  consist  of  'Oriental  Tales;'  a  'History  of  the  Reiga 
of  Sigismund  III.,'  3  vols.,  1819  ;  '  Memoirs  relative  to  tbe 
earlier  History  of  Poland,'  3  vols.,  1822;  'Lejbe  i  Siora' 
(Levi  and  Sarah),  or  Letten  of  two  Jewish  Lovers,  1823; 
and '  Jan  y  Teczyna'  (John  of  Teczyn),  an  historical  romance, 
tbe  scene  of  which  is  laid  in  the  court  of  Sigismund  Au- 
gustus (sixteenth  centuryji  In  the  course  ot  it  many  of 
the  personages  of  that  period  are  ihtroduoed,  and  the  na- 
tional manners  and  costume  of  the  time  are  described  with 
great  minuteness. 

NIB'MEN  is  the  Polish  name  of  a  rirer,  which  by  tbe 
Germans  is  called  Memel,  and  by  the  LiUiuanians  'A^ir- 
mona.  It  rises  in  the  swampy  region  which,  between  51' 
and  36"  N.  lat.,  forms  the  watershed  between  the  riven 
which  run  into  the  Baltic  and  Black  seas.  It  originates 
between  53*  and  54°  N.  lat  and  near  27°  E.  long.,  and 
runs  in  its  upper  course  about  ISO  miles  westward.  At  tbe 
town  of  Grodno  it  suddenly  turns  to  the  north,  and  con- 
tinues in  that  direction  about  100  miles.  It  then  turns 
again  to  the  west,  and  soon  afterwards  is  joined,  at  ICowno, 
by  the  Wilia,  the  largest  of  its  affluents,  which  flows  about 
180  miles  in  a  western  direction.  Tbe  remainder  of  its 
course  is  to  the  west  From  Grodno  to  ita  eotraiice  into 
Prussia  it  forms  tbe  boundary-line  between  Russia  and 
Poland.  Its  course  through  Prussia  amounta  to  about 
miles.  About  eight  miles  below  Tilsit  tbe  rirer 
divides  into  two  arms,  which  branch  off  reflectively  to 
the  north-west  and  south-west.  The  northern  arm,  called 
Russ,  divides  again,  about  two  miles  from  its  mouth,  into 
two  arms,  the  Atmat  and  Skirwieck.  The  southern  arm 
is  called  the  Ghilgbe.  Both  aims  empty  themselves 
info  the  Curisches  Haff,  a  lake  of  fresh  water  separated 
from  tbe  Baltic  by  a  narrow  strip  of  land  which  is  formed 
by  a  continual  line  of  sand-hilla  The  delta  included  be- 
tween the  Russ  and  Ghilgbe,  called  the  island  of  Kaakeh- 
nen,  is  alluvial  and  of  great  fertility,  but  it  ia  anmpy 
towards  the  lake.  Though  impeded  by  shoals  at  sercral 
places,  tbe  river  is  of  great  importance  for  the  exportatioB 
of  tbe  produce  of  tbe  adjacent  countries.  Luge  tboi^b 
clumsily-made  river-barges  called  mUinnea  bring  tbe  pro- 
duce of  Lithuania  (governments  of  Wilna  and  Grodno)  and 
of  a  portion  of  Poland  to  Konigsberg  and  MemeL  Tbe&e 
barges  go  up  the  Ntemen  to  Grodno,  and  up  tbe  Wilia  to 
Wilna.  They  bring  down  all  kinds  of  com,  bump,  flax, 
hides,  bacon,  and  some  minor  articles.  All  the  limber 
exported  from  Memel  is  floated  down  from  tbe  interior  of 
Russia.  As  tbe  wittlnnea  were  formerly  frequently  lost 
owing  to  the  westerly  and  north-westerly  gales,  which  pre- 
vail on  the  Curisches  Haff,  two  canals  have  been  made  along 
the  shores  of  the  lake,  by  which  tbe  Ghilgbe  is  united  to  tbe 
Deime,  and  thus  to  tbe  Fregel  river,  on  which  tba  com- 
mercial town  of  Konigsberg  is  built  These  canalsi  which 
were  made  in  the  beginningof  Uie  last  century  at  the  expense 
and  under  the  auspices  m  the  countees  of  Traclisea,  tben 
proprietor  of  the  county  of  Rautenburg,  are  called  the  Little 
and  the  Great  Fredenck'a  Ctaal  (Grosaa  und  Kleine  Frie- 
derichs  Graben).  Tbe  former  is  also  known  by  the  li- 
thuanian  name  of  Greituska  (tbe  rapid  river),  on  account  of 
its  more  rapid  course,  and  is  about  three  miles  long.  The 
Great  Frederick  Oinal  is  about  12  miles  long  and  termi- 
nates in  the  Deime  near  Labiau.  Tbe  Deime  itself  is  chiefly 
an  artificial  canal,  which  was  made  400  yean  ago,  when 
Prussia  was  governed  by  tbe  Knights  a£  tbe  Order  of  St 
John.  This  canal,  which  extends  from  Labiau  toTaptau. 
unites  tbe  Haff  to  the  river  Pr^^  In  tbe  middle  of 
tbe  last  century  an  attempt  was  made  to  establish  a  water* 
commuoioation  between  tbe  Niemen  and  tha  Prypee,  an 
aiRuent  of  the  Dnieper,  whidi  nins  into  the  Black  Sea. 
The  noble  Polish  &mily  of  OginsM~^uMd  a^duvl  to  be 
dug  in  tbe  swampy  r^t^Stv^UM^U^  a  tri- 
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butary  of  the  Uppat  Niemeo.  and  the  YagioLda,  an  affloant 
of  ike  Prypec.  ThU  caoal  of  Oginiky  is  more  thaa  30 
miles  lo^  bu  t  as  iti  dimensioiu  are  small,  and  bodi  the  rivers 
vhich  are  united  by  this  oanal  are  only,  navigable  fn  small 
ciaft,  it  is  not  mudk  used. 

There  is  perhaps  do  river  in  Europe  whose  floods  rise  to 
such  a  height  and  whose  inundatuuis  are  so  dHtnictive  as 
the  Kiemen.  Many  circumstances  unite  to  produce  this 
effbct.  Snow  to  tlw  depth  of  from  four  to  sic  feet  falU 
every  winter  on  the  oouut^  which  is  drained  by  it ;  and  as 
the  course  of  ihe  liver  Id  general  lies  from  east  to  west,  this 
immense  quantity  of  snow,  being  dissolved  in  so  short  a 
time  as  ten  or  fourteen  days,  causes  the  river  to  rise  20  or 
30  feet  above  its  general  level;  and  as  the  fail  of  the 
river  is  in  all  its  extent  very  inconsiderable,  and  its  current 
^w,  the  water  can  only  be  carried  off  in  a  much  longer 
time,  and  hence  it  accumulates  in  its  bed  and  inundates 
the  adjacent  lands  to  a  distaooe  of  several  miles  in  many 
plaoesi  and  cauMs  08at  damaflSi 

NIEUBNTVT.  BERNAAD,  was  bom  10th  of  Aiwust, 
1654,  at  Westgraafdyk,  a  village  of  North  HoUuid.  There 
are  short  notices  of  his  Ufo  in  Niceron  (Mimoires  de»  Honme» 
lUiatretf  torn.-  xiii.,  p.  356),  and  in  the  periodical  entitled 
'JL'Europe  Savante,*  for  April,  171&,  torn,  viii.,  p.  297,  from 
whi(^  the  foUowin^  particulars  are  taken.  His  edueation 
was  conducted  with  a  view  to  his  entering  the  chunih, 
of  which  his  father  was  a  minister;  but  evincing  an 
early  indifference  to  an  ecclesiastical  life,  ha  was  left  1^  his 
parent  to  the  free  choice  of  a  profession.  He  accordingly 
commenced  the  study  both  of  law  and  pbysit^  having  pre- 
viously applied  hims^  to  the  study  of  logic,  in  order  the 
more  effectually  *  to  restrain  and  &x  his  imagination,  and  ac- 
quire the  habit  of  reasoning  correctly.'  He  appears  to  have 
excelled  as  a  public  weakar,  to  which  ciroumstance,  and  the 
^neral  amiability  of'^his  character,  may  ba  attributed  his 
influence  in  the  pEOvinoial  siatei*  iw  auo  in  the  goram- 
ment  of  the  town  of  Purmerei^  whanui  he  resided, 
BJid  of  which  he  was  bw^omaster.  Am  a  phjnician  he  is 
said  to  have  been  celebrated;  and  able  ana  equitable  as  a 
magistrate.  He  was  a  zealous  but  not  very  able  supporter 
of  the  doctrines  of  Descartes,  and  his  madiematical  writ- 
ings, though  now  valueless,  obtained  a  temporary  populari^ 
in  conseq^ueuca  of  their  author  being  one  of  the  flnt  oppo- 
iieuta  of  the  infinitesimal  calculus.  His  objections,  which 
Montucla  designates  '  a  mere  tissue  of  absutdities,*  were  re- 
plied to,  first  by  Lmbuitz  {Leipzig  AcU^  1694),  uid  after- 
wards by  MM.  Bernoulli  and  Herman,  the  latter  of  whom 
showed,  to  the  satisfsotion  of  mathematieiaiu,  that  th«r 
adversary  knew  little  or  nothing  of  the  calculus  against 
which  be  had  written  so  freely.  A  work  of  much  greyer 
merit  was  piUdiabad  him  at  Amstenbim  in  1715.  in 
one  volnma  4to.,  entitled  *  The  rig^t  use  of  Contemplating 
the  Works  of  the  Gceatori'  the  ofageet  of  the  author  is 
first  to  ooavinee  atbeiste  of  the  exist«noe  of  a  eu^ceme  and 
benevolent  Creator,  by  etrntemphtting  the  mechanism  of  the 
heavens,  the  atructureof  animals,  &o. ;  and  secondly,  to  re- 
move the  doubts  of  Deists  concerning  revealed  religion.  It 
was  originally  published  in  Dutch,  but  has  passed  throiufa 
several  editions  in  G«rraan,  French,  and  English.  1^ 
English  editions,  trandated  bv  Chamberlayne,  under  too 
title  of  the  '  ReUgious  Fbilosof>her,*  appeared  at  Loudon  m 
1718-19,  and  1730,  in  3  vols.  8vo. 

Nieuentyt  died  May  3U.  1718,  not  in  1730,  as  stated  in 
Button's  Dictionary.  The  following  are  the  titles  lus 
matiiematical  works :  '  Consideratimas  okea  Aua^fwm  ad 
Quantilates  inflnitd  ^tarvas  applicatB  Primapii^  et  Calnrii 
Difierentialis  Usum  m  reaolvendis  Problematibus  Geome- 
tricUf*  Amit.,  16B4,  Svo. ;  '  Analysis  lufiuituwn,  aeu  Cnr- 
vilineomm  Pr^inelatia  ex  Pidygononua  Natiira  dedneUsb* 
Amst..  ICM,  4to. ;  *  Conaidarationes  Secundm  eicaB  DifiiveQ- 
tialis  Prindpia.  et  Resptmsio  ad  Virum  Nobilimimnm  O.  O. 
Leibnitium,  Amst..  16y6.  4to.;  'A  I^Daatiae  upon  a  New 
Application  of  Tables  of  Sines  and  Tangents.'  1714  (primed 
in  the  '  Journal  litt&caire  de  la  Haye). 

NIEUPORT,  a  fbrtified  town  in  West  Flanders,  six 
miles  north-west  from  Fornes,  and  eigbtew  miles  west- 
south-west  from  Bruges,  in  51°  8'  N.  lat  and  2"  44'  £.  long. 
The  town  stands  about  a  mile  ftoa  the  sea,  en  the  Ypoftte. 
The  port,  which  is  only  a  fl^ng-plaea,  oeooists  of  a  naiiow 
creek,  ia  whieh  vusels  are  left  ai^XHiBd  at  low-water;  tiiis 
oreek  fonw  a  ^y  abe«t  MO  foet  in  length  outside  the 
valUofthislint.  NiettpoEt  few  water  osmBftonioMMU  with 


Yseiv  and  the  Ostcnd  and  Bruges  canal.  Thetowniiff^- 
larly  fortified  and  capable  of  sustaining  a  loiu  si^;  a 
great  part  of  the  surrounding  district  may  ba  laid  undn: 
water  oy  meuia  of  sluioes.  There  an  upwards  of  SOO 
bouses  a  fine  chureb,  a  chapel,  a  town-hall,  and  seva  al  hos- 
pitals.  The  population  in  1836  amounted  to  2647. 

NIEUWELANDT,  WILLBM  VAN  DEN.  a  Dutch 
author  and  artist,  bom  at  Antwerp  in  1584,  at  first  followed 
the  manner  of  Paul  Brll,  whom  he  acoompanied  to  Italy, 
but  after  his  return,  when  he  Axed  himself  at  Amsterdam, 
ha  chiefly  painted  architectural  compositions — ruins,  baths, 
mausoleums,  triumphal  arches,  and  other  subjects  of  that 
class.  These  works  of  his  pencil,  in  which  he  showed  how 
diligently  he  had  studied  the  antient  monuments  of  Rome, 
were  eagerly  sought  after,  and  many  of  them  were  engraved. 
He  himself  also  possessed  considerable  skill  in  engraving 
and  etchit^. 

His  literary  wwks  consist  of  six  tragedies,  namely, '  Saul, 
'Claudius  Dunitius,'  'Nero,'  'Livia,'  'Cleopatra,* and* 80- 
phoaisba ;'  all  of  which  diajday  talent.  The '  Nerok*  which  was 
brought  out  at  Antwen*  in  1618,  at  the  expense  of  the  <aty, 
met  with  extraordinary  suooess.  He  slao  wrote  a  poem  en- 
titled '  Von  dea  Mensdi'  (Man,  or  the  Vani^  of  the  World), 
wherein  he  expatiates  on  the  emptiness  of  all  humui  pw- 
suits.   He  died  at  Amsterdam  in  16SS. 

NIEUWLAND,  PIETER,  who  has  aUready  been  men- 
tioned in  the  account  of  the  literature  of  tiie  Netherlands 
(p.  16 1 ),  was  one  of  the  most  extraordinaiy  men  among  his 
contemporaries  uid  countrymen.  Like  Bellamy,  between 
wImhu  and  himself  there  were  only  a  very  few  years'  differ- 
ence as  to  the  time  of  their  deaths,  as  well  as  that  of  their 
births,  he  raised  himself  from  an  obscure  station  to  Utwary 
eminence  as  a  poet*  and  not  as  a  poet  alone,  but  also  by  bis 
aequirwunts  ud  labouu  in  phdosephy  and  acieaee.  He 
was  bora  in  276^  at  DiemMrmeer,  where  hi*  father  was  a 
carpenter,  and  a  man  of  some  in&raaatiaa  for  one  in  his 
clasBttfUA.  IVoaa  him  be  aoqumdaeme  insist  into  arith- 
metio  and  geometry ;  read  all  the  books  vi^ieh  the  house 
oootained,  and  at  the  a^  of  aeveo  began  to  display  a  turn 
for  making  venas.  Hu  verses  vrere  considei«d  by  othen, 
beudes  his  father,  as  ven  extraordinary  productions  for  such 
a  mere  child,  and  caused  him  to  be  greauy  uotieed  by  many, 
and  eq»eeially  by  Bernardus  De  ^sch,*  who  was  a  lover 
of  poetry,  aad  who  had  himself  some  pretensions  to  be  a  poeL 
By  him  the  Yxif  was  taken  into  his  own  bouse  and  plaoed 
under  the  tuition  of  hia  brother,  the  oalebmted  Jenmimo  De 
Bosch,  by  whom  he  was  instructed  in  Greek  and  Latin,  in 
both  which  he  aotm  made  great  proflcienoy,  as  well  as  in  other 
studies.  Ue  was  theu  sent  to  the  Atbienmum  at  Amster- 
dam, where  he  bad  ToUius  and  Wyttenbadi  fbr  his  inrtrue- 
tors,  and  where,  in  1780,  he  gave  proo£s  of  his  Iwming  and 
aoquimMnta.  by  a  disaMtatien  on  Tefvnee^  «nd  another  on 
the  Slaio  ^liloBf^her  Uvaonius.  After  attending  ^hske- 
niua'a  leetiweB  at  L^den,  be  beeame '  candidate'  of  iduloeo- 
^y.  and  so  distingwdied  bimeelC  that  in  1 787  the  post  of 
ueud^iaetet  at  the  achod  td  Utrecht  was  <tfered  him.  In 
tte  ihUowmg  year  ut  increased  his  fune  by  the  publication 
of  some  or  his  poetiou  pwoes,  including  that  entitled '  Orion,' 
noeof  hisnobesc  producnous.  In  these,  aod  his  eubsequent 
poema,  there  are  aounoaat  marks  of  real  genius  and 
oneinalttv.  linking  thoughts  and  ideas  eKpressed  with  gvea^ 
power  of  lani^uaga  Their  chief  defect  is,  that  many  of  them 
fMisaess  little  mtereatof  suligeoc,  being  of  the  class  deaemi- 
aated  *  occasioiuu  poems,'  and  therefore  charm  only  by  their 
beauties  of  exeeuiun.  But  as  his  translatieas  fivm  Ana< 
oremi  are  muivalled  fiir  their  sprightlineas  and  elegance,  so 
is  bw -elegy  on  the  deatii  of  his  vrife  fbr  Us  simple  andtoucfa- 
ing  pt^Kx:  and  if  their  man  beautiw^f  stole  ean  reconcile  us 
to  tlw  insipidi^aaid  fodiousnaaa  (^Petrareh's  anatory  sttaina* 
that  poem  maybe  allowed  to  durm,  though  written  not  by  an 
Italian,  but  aDntchman,  and  though  inspired,  not  1^  a  fimd- 
iul  platonic  poesioB,  but  by  so  homely  and  old^ftsnioaed  a 
fiaeling  as  Knoere  coi^ugal  ^bctioiL  Hu  poems,  and  those  of 
Bellamy,  produced  a  wholesome  change  in  that  apeciaa  of 
writing:  full  of  flaeling  and  thought,  tbey  shewed  themselves 
eminently  superior  to  the  correot  but  meehanical  and 
spiritless  productions  liwn  genendly  received  as  poetry. 


*  Hewwborn  174s,  aisdlSOa  H0  msda  Umwir  Ont  kaom  by  hb  pMU 
'De  Bigenbtwa'  (Intarert),  and  he  hma.  ■  •bImUoq  from  Lanter't  writtngt,  »Ad 
■D  «dKim  oTVoiMlal'i  works,  but  natUwr  of  Uwm  wu  eoptpleted.  Jenmtno, 

Mttiini  -  ^  -      -jO"  - 
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imm  M  vaooai  •  woru.  diu  naimBr  oi  nam  wu  oonpieiea.  ^ermuBMb 
Dm  broUiMr,  uAbyte  th»M>n<abbmtai  iT  tba  tw^VM^lM  Aiw- 
teinsibanikt  Anutndua  is  17M.    *■  p  frfmi«fj 
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Niea«  Jud's  high  poetiral  talent  waa  the  more  remarkable 
beeaiue  etmibiued  vith  other  talents  which  have  generally 
been  eoniidered  incompatible  with  an  ardent  imagination. 
In  coigunction  with  Van  Swinden  be  published  a  nautical 
almanac ;  and  also  wrote  a  treatise  (.1 787)  on  the  means  of 
ascertaicingtl^e  longitude  at  sea,  which  has  been  frequently 
reprinted.  Besides  this  he  had  begun  a  work  on  naviga- 
tion, of  which  only  the  first  volume  appeared  (1792),  his 
death  preventing  him  from  completing  it.  An  account 
of  his  other  scientific  and  philosophical  writings  may  be 
found  in  his  Eloge  by  Van  Swindm.  It  is  related  of  him 
that  he  posaessed  such  quickness  of  apprehennon  as  to  be 
able  to  make  himself  master  of  the  oontents  of  any  work 
by  merely  running  over  its  pages.  That  he  possessed  very 
exlraordinary  mental  powers  and  rapidity  of  apprehension 
admits  of  no  dmibt,  when  the  extent  of  his  studies  and  at- 
tainments is  compared  with  the  shortness  of  his  life  and 
thevarietyof  his.avocations.  InI789  hewas  lector  in  navi- 
gation and  natural  philosophy  at  Amsterdam;  in  1792 
he  became  head  teacher  atLeyden,in  the  mathematical  and 
physical  sciences;  and  in  1793  professor  of  mathematics, 
physics,  ardiiteeture,  hydraulics,  and  astronomy.  He  died 
on  the  Uth  of  November.  1794,  about  eight  months  after 
the  death  of  hia  wife  and  child. 

NIE^VKE,  a  department  of  central  France,  bounded  on 
the  north  and  north-east  by  that  of  Yonne,  on  the  eut  by 
that  of  Cdte  d'Or,  on  the  «onth-east  by  that  of  Sa6ne  et 
Loire,  on  the  south  by  that  of  Allier,  on  the  wert  by  that 
of  Cher,  and  at  the  north-weat  extremity,  for  a  short  distance, 
by  that  of  Loiret  The  greatest  length  of  this  department 
is  from  the  north-west,  on  the  bank  of  the  Loire  below 
Neuvy,  to  south-east,  near  the  banks  of  the  Tannay,  73 
miles ;  the  greatest  breadth,  at  right  angles  to  the  length,  is 
from  the  bank  of  the  Allier,  near  St  Pierre-l»-Moutier,  to- 
ihe  Tilla£o  of  St  Agnant,  near  Saulieu  (C6te  d'Or),  65 
miles.  The  area  is  calculated  at  2637  square  miles:  the 
popuUtion,  in  1831,  was  282,521 ;  in  1836, 297,550,  showing 
an  increase  in  five  years  of  15,029  persons,'  or  more  than  5 
per  cent,  and  giving  rather  more  than  113  inhabitants  to 
a  square  mile.  In  size  it  is  above  the  average  of  the  French 
departments;  but  in  amount  and  density  of  population, 
considerably  below  the  average.  It  may  be  compared  in 
area  with  the  English  county  of  Devon,  which  however  it 
rather  exoeeds :  in  amount  of  population  it  fills  very  far 
bekm  Devonshire^  and  scarcely  equals  the  much  smaller 
oouDj^  <k  Suffiilk.  In  density  of  population  it  fiills  below 
any  English  county  except  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland. 
Nevers,  the  capital,  is  in  47°  O'  N.  lat.  and  3"  10'  E.  long., 
ISS  miles  in  a  direct  line  south  by  cast  d  Paris,  or  140 
miles  by  the  road  throt^h  Fontainebbwi,  Moata^is,  and 
Cosne. 

The  heights  which  separate  the  basin  of  the  Loire  from 
•hat  of  the  Seine  traverse  the  department  ftrom  north-west 
to  south-east:  in  the  south-eut  part  they  are  called  the 
mountains  of  Morvan,  being  included  in  the  district  of  that 
name,  which  comprehends  the  eastern  side  of  the  department 
[MoRT  AN.]  This  eastern  portion  of  the  department  is  the  more 
rufwed  portion,  and  consists  chiefly  or  wholljr  of  primitive 
rocks,  granitio  or  schistose ;  the  western  part  is  covered  by 
beds  of  the  seoondary  stiata,  which  intervene  between  the 
red  mart  and  the  ebalk :  the  vall^  of  the  Allier  and  the 
Loire,  in  the  southern  extremity  of  the  depertmeiit,  and 
the  valley  of  the  Loire,  in  the  north-western  extrenUtr,  are 
occupied  by  ^e  supracretaoeous  formations. 

There  are  quarries  of  granite  and  marUe,  and  of  sand- 
stone suitable  for  grindstones:  yellow-ochre  and  potters' 
olay,  are  also  procured,  but  the  chief  mineral  treasures  of 
the  department  are  iron  and  coaL  The  department  is  the 
seventh  in  the  order  of  productiveness  in  coal,  the  quantity 
of  wfaidi  raised  in  1834  was  27,055  tons,  and,  in  1835, 
30,162  tons.  This  quantity  was  raised  from  one  pit,  in 
connexion  with  which  (in  1834)400  labouretaweteemi^yed, 
vix.  292  in  the  pit,  and  108  without  it.  There  were  in  tiie 
same  year  84  iron-works,  in  which  were  26  ftunaeea  fm 
.making  p^-iron,  153  fo^es  for  producing  vrought-iroo, 
fond  71  fiirRes  for  ^ffoducing  steeL  Qiarooil  wu  the  fliel 
chiefly  used,  but  coal  was  also  employed. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Loire,  the  Allier,  and  the 
Yonne.  Hie  Loire  enters  the  department  or  the  south 
aide,  and  flows  about  34  miles  north-west  by  Ddcise  and 
Nevers  to  thejunction  of  the  Allier,  on  the  western  border, 
a  little  below  Nevers,  and  from  thence  along  the  border  of 
the  department  44  nika  to  below  Neuvy;  in  all  78  m4e8. 


The  Allier  has  no  part  of  its  oourae  intlrin  the  department 
but  flows  for  about  24  miles  along  the  south-western  and 
western  borders,  until  its  junction  with  the  Loire.  These  two 
rivers  are  naTigahle  throngfaout  that  part  of  their  ooom 
which  appertains  to  this  department  The  Yonne  (a  feeder  of 
the  Seine)  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Morvan,  near  Chltean 
Chinon,  and  flows  north-north-west  by  Ch&teau  Cbinoo. 
Corbigny,  Tannay,  and  dtm^ey,  into  the  depaxtment  of 
Yonne.  Its  course  in  this  deparbnent  may  be  eatmintedal 
56  or  58  miles:  it  is  not  nav^able. 

The  other  riven  are  alt  small,  and  are  tribataries  ot  the 
more  important  streams  above  mentioned.  Ilia  Tun^ 
(15  miles  MHig),  the  Avron  (about  40  miles  long),  the  Ae 
eolin  (38  miles  long),  the  NMvre  (85  miles  lon^,  smd  thi 
Nohain  (25  miles  long),  join  the  Loire ;  the  Bayea,  the 
Tamnay,  the  Vandonesse,  the  Halene,  the  Canne.  an^  the 
Landra'ge,  join  the  Avron.  The  Cure  (which  has  a  course 
of  50  miles,  hot  only  part  of  it  in  ^is  department),  the 
OuBsi^,  the  Angnison,  and  the  Beuvron  (SO  miks  longji 
flow  into  the  Yonne ;  the  Chalaux  flows  into  the  Care,  and 
the  Sorayinto  the  Beuvron. 

There  are  several  lakes  or  pools,  but  none  are  Terr  larKS. 
The  principal  are  that  of  Entrains,  near  the  hea^  of  the 
Nohain  (5  miles  long,  1  or  S  miles  broad),  and  those  at  the 
heads  of  the  Avron  and  the  Hayes,  in  the  centre  of  the  de- 
partment. 

The  canals  are,  the  canal  lateral  to  the  Loire  ftom  Digmn 
(Saflne  et  Loire)  to  Briare  (Loiret}.  of  which  about  36  miles 
are  in  this  department;  and  theNivwnais  (3anal,  extendii^ 
from  the  Loire,  at  the  junction  of  the  Avron.  to  the  Yonne 
below  C!orbigny,  and  thence  by  the  ehannd  of  the  Ymne  to 
Auxerre.  It  is  carried  from  the  valley  of  the  ATron  to  that 
of  the  Yonne  by  a  tunnel  through  the  intervening  moun- 
tain-ridge. About  77  miles  of  this  canal  are  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Niivre. 

There  were,  in  1836,  eight  government  roads  in  the  de- 
partment having  an  abrogate  length  of 297  miles,  namely, 
214  in  good  repair,  17  out  of  repair,  and 26  unfinished.  Tlie 
principal  road  is  that  from  Paris  to  Lyon,  which  passes  by 
Neuvy,  CfMoe,  Pouilly,  Heves,  La  (Thariti,  and  Nevers,  aU 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Loire :  from  Neven  the  road  fol- 
lows the  valley  of  the  Allier  by  St.  Pierre  le  Hoatier  to 
Moulins,  in  the  department  of  Allier.  The  road  from 
Bourges  ((^er)  to  Auxerre  (Yonne),  which  croMei  the 
Loire  by  the  bridge  at  La  Gharit^  passes  through  LaCharitI; 
Vmy,  and  ClamlcT.  tram  whence  anothn*  road  branches  to 
Avalion.  The  road  from  Nevers  to  Auxerre  paasea  through 
Premery  and  Montenoison,  to  Clamicy.  where  it  unites 
with  the  road  from  Bouiges.  Other  roads  from  Nevers 
pass,  one  by  ChAteau  Chinon  to  Autnn  and  Chtlons-sur- 
Sadne,  both  in  the  department  of  Sadne  et  Loire ;  and  the 
other  along  the  valley  of  the  Loire  by  Dicise  to  Charolles 
and  Mflcon,  also  in  the  department  of  Sa6ne  et  Loire.  The 
departmental  roads  had  an  aggregate  length  of  305  miles, 
of  which  181  were  in  good  repair,  2  out  of  repair,  and  )2S 
unfiniitlied.  The  aggr^te  length  of  the  bye-roads,  paths, 
&C.,  amounted  to  2400  miles. 

Ttie  surlkce  of  the  department  is  estimated  at  neariy 
1,700,000  aeres,  of  which  nearly  730,000  acres  aro  tinder 
the  jdougli.  Tlie  produce  in  grain  is  considerably  below 
the  average  of  France,  but,  from  the  smallneas  of  the  po- 
pulation, it  is  (combined  with  the  growth  of  potatoes)  suffi- 
cient for  the  supply  of  the  inhabitants.  The  com-Iand  is 
chiefly  in  the  western  part  of  the  department,  in  the  valley  of 
the  Loire.  The  principal  crop  is  wheat  then  follow  lye^with 
maslin  or  mixed  com,  then  oats,  then  bariey ;  all  these  are 
grown  to  a  considerable  extent  The  quantity  buck- 
wheat and  maize  grown  is  but  trifling,  especially  o[  buck- 
wheat The  quantity  of  potatoes  is  oonsid^mbly  above  the 
average  of  France,  and  some  hemp  is  raised. '  The  extent 
of  gntsK-land  is  considerable :  the  meadows  and  other  grass 
enclosures  amount  to  between  160,000  and  170,000  acres, 
and  the  eommona  and  open  pasturfr«rounda  to  about  38,000 
acres.  The  number  of  oxen  if  neariy  twice  the  average  of 
tb»  Franeh  departmenta ;  th^  are  bred  here  for  tiw  aupply 
of  the  Avis  market  The  number  ot  cows  is  rather  below 
the  average  of  tba  departments,  unless  rMnrded  with  refer- 
ence to  the  population,  when  it  rises  oonsMeimUy  above  the 
average.  The  number  of  heifers  is  above  the  average  how- 
over  estimated.  The  elevated  plains  of  Morvan  constitute 
the  chief  grBCtng-land.  Sheep  are  not  numoroua ;  neither 
are  they  of  good  oieed,  tbourii  daily  improvementa  are  in- 
trodnoed.    The  kDg-^|^^^i||^g^v>9^lle'^ 
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nmturalued  in  the  department.  The  number  of  horset  is 
below  the  average  of  France,  even  when  estimated  relatively 
to  the  population.  Oxen  are  employed  in  the  labours  of 
the  flela.  There  ia  a  gormiment  flstablishment  of  stallions 
at  Corbigny.  Game  is  abundant  in  Han  department,  the 
streams  and  lakes  abound  in  fish,  and  a  few  truffles  aiu 
found. 

TbeTineyards  ooeapy  about  24,000  acres,  little  more  than 
half  the  average  extent  of  the  vineyanla  of  the  French  de- 
partments :  they  are  however  very  productive,  but  the  wine  is 
only  of  ordinary  quality,  except  the  white  wine  of  Pouilly  on 
the  Loire,  which  ia  in  good  estimation.  'Die  woodlands 
occupy  above  a  third  of  the  department,  chiefly  in  the  dti- 
irtct  of  Morvan.  The  tnnber  is  excellent,  and  consists 
chiefly  of  oak,  hornbeam,  and  beech.  There  are  abundance 
of  wild  cherry-trees,  the  fruit  of  which  might  be  made  to 
yield  an  excellent  Kirschwasser.  A  considerable  portion  of 
the  supply  of  firewood  for  Paris  comes  from  this  district : 
the  wood  is  made  up  into  lai^e  bundles  or  *  trains,*  by  twist- 
ing; the  branches  without  rope  or  other  Astaning.  In  this 
way  it  is  floated  down  Ae  Yonne,  the  affluents  or  which  are 
pent  up  or  opened  so  as  to  fhrnish  just  the  supply  of  water 
requisite  Ibr  the  transit  of  these  floatii^  bunolei^  which  as 
they  descend  the  Yonne  and  the  stream  becomes  wider  are 
auf^ented     ftesh  aecesiions. 

The  department  is  divided  into  foor  arxondiuements,  as 
follows  I— 

Amis 
•q.HUM. 

Nevers.  &W.     875       80,847     94.382  99 

Chateau  Chinon,  E.  650  58,443  61,837  58 
Clamfcy,  N.       570       70,381      72,334  95 

Cosne,  N.W.     542       66,850     68,997  65 

2637     ^82,521    297,550  317 

It  ia  divided  into  25  cantons  or  districts,  each  under  a 
justioe  <tf  tbepeaoe. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Nevers  are— the  towns  of  Nevera 
{population  in  1 836, 1 6,967)  [Nxtxrs],  Dicise  or  Dfcixe  (pop. 
2154  town,  3068  whole  commune),  and  Poagues,  all  on  the 
Loire ;  St  Sanlge,  near  the  head  of  the  Oanne  ;  St  Pierre  le 
Moutier  (pop.  1545  town,2]10whole  commune)  and  Dome, 
between  the  Loire  and  the  Allier ;  and  La  Feri^  Langeron, 
on  the  Allier.  At  La  Machine  near  D^cise  tre  the  great 
eoal-works  of  the  department  already  noticed.  There  are 
also  glass-works  in  this  neighbourhoofl.  Poogiies  is  a  neat 
little  place  of  500  or  600  inhabitants,  situated  in  a  pleasant 
valley.  About  half  a  mile  from  the  town  is  a  mineral  spring, 
the  watera  of  which  are  of  good  rapute  in  the  district  and 
are  said  to  resemble  those  of  Spa  in  Giermany.  They  were  at 
one  time  mora  Amons,  and  are  said  to  have  been  Tiwted  by 
Henri  HI.  of  Aanee  (a.d.  1586).  St  Pierre  le  Montier 
owes  its  origin  to  the  Cluniao  monks,  who  had  a  mtmastery 
here  up  to  the  time  of  the  Revolatkm.  Then  is  a  lai^ 
pie€te  of  water  in  the  town,  which  oon tribute*  to  its  embel- 
Itshmenl,  but  is  considered  to  dimimdi  the  salulmty  of  the 
air.  Guerigny,  a  village  on  the  Nidvre,  7  or  S  miles  north 
'tt  Nevers,  has  luve  iron-works,  noticed  elsewhere.  [Nb- 
VERS.]  At  the  village  of  Fourchambault  on  the  Loire  are 
large  iron-works,  which,  with  their  branch  establishments 
in  this  and  the  neighbouring  departments,  famish  employ- 
ment to  more  than  2000  men.  Steam-power  is  employed, 
nnd  the  iron  is  wrought  by  cylinders  or  roller*,  not  ham- 
mers. (Dupin,  Forces  ProtbtcHvett  4^.,  da  la  Prance.) 
Wood  and  coal  (partly  converted  into  coke)  are  used  at 
•  lieae  works.  There  are  other  iron-works  scarcely  less 
impcMiant  at  Imphy,  another  village  on  the  Loire,  5  or  6 
tn  ties  above  Neven ;  at  the  vUlage  of  Pont  St  Oun  on  the 
Nidvre.  2  or  3  miles  from  Nevers;  andat  Raveau  near  la 
Chariti  on  the  Loire.  At  Pont  St  Ours  women  are 
employed  in  some  part  of  the  work.  There  are  other  iron- 
v\-oTks  at  Bexes  and  Uxloup  in  this  arroddissement 

la  the  arrondissement  of  Chtteau  Cbinon  are—ChAteau 
Cliinon  (pop.  in  1831,  2466  for  the  town,  or  3865  for  the 
ivhole  commune;  in  1836,  2775  for  the  commune),  on  the 
Yonne ;  Moulins-en-Gilbert  on  a  bnmeh  of  the  Avron  ; 
L>uzy,  on  the  Halene;  and  La  Roche  Millay.  on  a  small 
Ibeder  of  the  Halene.  ChSteau  Chinon  is  the  chief  town 
nf  the  district  of  Morvan:  it  ia  situated  on  a  hill,  com- 
nianded  by  wooded  hills  of  greater  elevation  in  tbe  imme- 
diate neighbourhood.  The  principal  trade  eatiiad  on  is  in 
trood,  charcoal,  and  cattle.  The  other  town*  of  the  amm- 
liiiijinnt  an  nainvortiiiL  At  the  ifllife  of  Vandelewi 


are  considerable  iron-works,  which  in  1827  gave  employ- 
ment to  abopt  60  workmen. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Clamiey  are — Qamicy  (pop.  in 
1831,  4926  town,  5539  whole  commune;  in  1836,  5539  fur 
the  commune)  [Clambct],  Tannay,  and  Horceaox,  on  the 
Yonne;  Corhi^y  (pop.  1692  town,  2077  whole  eonmnneX 
on  tbe  Angnison;  Corval  and  Varxy  (pop.  1751  town,  2909 
whole  commune),  on  branches  of  the  Soray ;  Entrains,  near 
the  head  of  the  N<^un ;  St  Reverien,  near  the  head  of  the 
Beuvron;  and  Lormes  (pop.  1634  town.  2759  whole  com- 
mune), between  the  Yonne  and  the  Cure.  At  Corbigny  is 
a  government  stud :  at  Corval,  or  C^rvoUe,  is  a  paper-mill 
on  the  most  approved  principles,  and  at  Varsy  a  convider- 
able  manufacture  of  linen.  The  other  towns  are  unimport- 
ant 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Cosne  are— Cosne,  or  C&ne 
(pop.  in  1831,  5123  town,  5987  whole  commune;  in  1836, 
6212  commune)  [Cosns],  Neuvy,  Pouilly  (pop.  1821  town, 
3071  whole  eommune),  Moves,  and  La  CharitS  (pop.  4480 
town,  5086  whole  commune)  [Chakitx',  La],  on  the  Loire ; 
St  Amand,  on  the  Yrilte ;  St  Vrain,  on  a  small  stream 
flowing  into  the  Vrille;  Donxy  (pop.  1879  town,  3566  whde 
oommune),  on  the  Nohain ;  Champlemy,  near  tbe  head  of 
one  branch  of  the  Ni£vre ;  and  Montenoison  and  Pr^mery, 
on  the  other  branch  or  tbe  Niivre.  Some  get^raphen  have 
oonudered  Neuvy  tu  be  the  Noviodunum  ^  Csesar's  *  Com- 
mentaries,' a  position  which  we  have  followed  D'Anville  in 
fixing  at  Nevers,  Pouilljr  is  a  handsome  town  in  a  district 
which  produces  a  heady  wine,  compared,  but  without  reason, 
with  Cnablis.  There  are  iron-works  at  Heves  on  the  Loire, 
at  Pr^mery,  at  Donzy,  and  at  two  or  three  villages  round 
La  Charitl.  Round  St.  Amand  axe  a  number  of  potteriea, 
at  which  a  coarse  ware  is  made  from  sandstone,  and  exported 
to  Nantes  and  Paris. 

The  populatiott,  when  not  otherwise  disttnguiahed,  is  that 
of  the  whole  commune :  we  have  fbllowed  the  census  of 
1831. 

The  department  of  Nidvre  u  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Cour  Royale  of  Bourges,  and  in  the  circuit  of  the  Aead6< 
mie  Universitaire  of  the  same  city.  In  respect  of  education 
it  is  one  of  the  most  backward  of  the  French  departments ; 
the  number  of  those  who  could  read  and  write,  of  the  young 
men  enrolled  in  tbe  military  census  of  1828-29,  was  only  20 
in  every  100 ;  little  more  than  half  the  average  number  in 
France.  The  department  constitutes  the  diocese  of  Nevers, 
the  bishop  of  which  is  a  suffragan  of  the  archbishop  of  Sens 
and  Auxerre :  it  is  included  in  the  fifteenth  military  divi- 
sion, the  head-quartera  of  which  are  at  Bfiuiges ;  and  sends 
four  deputies  to  the  chamber. 

In  the  earliest  period  of  tbe  history  of  France  the  depart- 
ment was  oeou|Hed  by  tbe  Aduv  except  a  small  portion  in 
the  nwth-west  and  north,  which  was  included  in  the  domi- 
nions (tf  the  Senones.  These  wen  both  Celtic  nations.  The 
tract  between  the  Ligeris  (Loire)  and  the  Slaver  (Allier)  was 
allotted  to  the  Boii,  when  the  latter  settled  in  Uie  teiriloriea 
of  the  MAxu.  (Ces.  De  BeLQal.,  lib.  i.)  The  Yonne  was  known 
to  the  Romans  by  the  name  Icauna.  There  were  several 
Celtic  or  Roman  towns  within  the  limits  of  the  department: 
Noviodunum,  or  Nivemum,  or  Nerimum,  now  Neven; 
MassavB,  now  Moves,  formerly  written  Mesves ;  Condate, 
now  Cosne ;  and  Decetia,  now  Decise,  all  on  the  Loire ; 
and  Alisincum,  now  Anizi,  a  village  near  Moulins-en-(3il- 
bert  Massava  and  Condate  belon^;ed  to  the  Senones,  the 
other  towns  to  the  ^dui.  The  territories  of  the  jfidui  were 
included  in  the  Roman  [urovince  of  Lugdunensis  Prima; 
those  of  the  Senones  in  LugdunensisQuarta.  On  tbe  down- 
&I  of  the  Roman  empire  the  department  felt  successively 
into  the  hands  of  the  Bnrgundians  and  the  Flmnks.  In  the 
middle  ues  it  conatitntM  for  Uie  most  part  tbe  eountr, 
afterwards  duchy,  of  Neven ;  and  previous  to  the  Frewdi 
revolution  formed  tbe  province  or  militaiy  government  of 
Le  Nivemois  or  Nivemais. 

NIGER,  or  rather  NI6IR,  a  name  which  has  been  given 
till  lately  to  a  large  river  mentioned  by  antient  as  well  as 
modem  geographen  as  flowing  through  the  interior  vt 
Libya  or  Central  Africa.  Herodotus  (ii.  32)  gives  an  inte- 
resting account  of  five  young  men  of  the  Libyan  tribe  ot 
Nasamones,  which  dwelt  on  tbe  coast  of  tbe  Greater  Syrtis, 
who  proceeded  on  a  journey  of  discovery  into  the  interior. 
After  travening  in  a  southern  direction  the  inhabited  region, 
and  next  to  it  the  country  of  the  beastit^  they  crooMd 
the  great  sandy  desert  in  a  weste* .  dii 
wit3  they  arrived  at  a  counter 
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«t8ture,  who  eoudu«ted  th«m  through  extennve  musliei  to 
B  cit^  built  on  a  great  river  which  oontauwd  «oo»iUaa  «ad 
flowed  towards  the  ritiag  sun.  This  informatkm  Herodotus 
derived  ftom  the  C^ks  of  Cyrene,  iriio  bad  it  from  Etear- 
chus,  king  of  the  Ammonii,  who  said  that  the  river  in 
question  was  a  branch  of  the  Egypttsu  Nile,  an  opinion  in 
which  the  historian  acquiesced. 

Strsbo  seems  to  have  known  Uttle  of  the  interior  of 
Africa  and  its  rivers:  be  cites  the  opposite  testimonies  of 
Posidonius  and  Artemidorus,  the  forsaer  of  whom  said  that 
the  rivers  of  Libya  were  ftew  and  small,  while  the  latter 
staled  that  they  were  large  and  numerous  (p.  830). 

Pliny  (Hut.  Nat.,  v.  1)  gives  an  account  of  the  expedition 
into  Mauritania  of  the  Roman  commander  Suetonius  Pax- 
linus,  who  (a.d.  41)  led  a  Roman  army  across  the  ^ths. 
and,  after  passing  a  desert  of  black  sand  and  burnt  rscks, 
arrived  at  ■  river  called  Qer,  in  sove  M8S.  Ntgw,  near 
which  Uv«d  the  Canarii,;  next  t»  wbrai  were  the  PaHmi,  an 
Ethiopian  tribe;  and  fiuther  inland  were  the  Pbunaii.  as 
Pliny  states  above  in  the  same  chapter.  Th»  Canarii  in- 
liabited  the  country  now  called  Sua,  in  the  southern  part  ef 
the  empire  of  Morocco,  near  Cape  Nun.  and  opposite  the 
F(Hrtunate  or  Canary  I^nds;  and  the  Perorsi  dwelt  to  the 
south  of  them  along  the  sea-ooa»t.  The  Gee,  or  Niger,  of 
Suetonius  Paulinus,  which  he  met  after  crossing  the  Atlas, 
must  have  been  one  of  the  streams  which  flow  frota.  the 
southern  side  of  the  great  Atlas  through  the  oouatry  of 
Tafileit.  and  which  lose  themselves  in  the  southern  desert. 
One  of  these  streams  is  still  called  Ghir,  and  runs  through 
Sejelmesa.  (Graberg's  Maroceo.)  Ger  or  Gii  seems  to  be 
an  old  generic  African  appellation  for  river.  As  for  the 
desert  wbicb  Suetonius  crocsed  before  he  arrived  at  the  Ger, 
it  could  evidently  not  be  the  great  desert,  which  q»ead  &rto 
the  south  of  the  Canarii.  but  one  of  the  desert  tracts  which 
lay  imiaediai^y  south  of  the  Atlas.  Cailli6  describes  the  in- 
habited paru  of  Draha,  Tafllelt,  and  Sejdnesa  as  eonaistiog 
of  valleys  and  small  pUins,  enclosed  by  sterile  and  rocky 
tneiB  of  desert  countty. 

But  besides  the  Ger,  or  Niger,  of  Suetonius,  Pliny  in  se- 
veral places  (T.  8,  9,  and  viii.  21)  speaks  of  another  appa- 
rently distinct  Kver,  the  Ni^hs  of  Ethiopia,  which  he  com- 
pares with  the  Nile,  *  swelliog  at  the  same  attasmi^  having 
similar  antmais  Living  in  its  waters,  and,  like  the  Nile,  pro- 
ducing the  calamus  and  Ibe  papyrus.'  In  his  extreotely 
confused  account,  which  he  oerived  from  the  authority 
of  king  Juba  II.  of  Mauritania,  he  mixes  up  ^e  Nigris 
and  the  Nile  together  with  other  rivozs.  as  if  all  the  waten 
of  Cent  cal  Africa  formed  but  one  watar^oune,  which  seem* 
to  have  been  a  very  prevalent  notion  of  siA-  He  says 
(V.  9)  that  the  Nile  had  its  origin  in  m  mountain  of  l/>v«t 
Mauritania,  not  far  from  the  ocean;  that  it  flowed  ibrough 
sandy  deserts,  in  which  it  was  concealed  for  several  days; 
that  it  reappeaied  in  a  great  lake  in  Mauritania  Cesah- 
enus,  was  again  hidden  for  twenty  days  in  deserts,  and 
then  rose  again  in  the  sources  of  the  Nigrit,  which 
river,  separating  Africa  (meaning  Northern  Africa)  from 
Ethiopia,  flowed  through  the  middle  of  Ethiopia,  and 
became  the  branch  of  the  Nile  called  Astapas,  The 
same  story,  though  without  any  mention  of  the  Nigris, 
is  alluded  to  by  Vitruvius,  Strabo,  and  others,  and  Mela 
(iii.  9)  adds  that  the  river  at  its  source  was  called  Dara^ 
which  is  still  the  name  of  a  river  that  flows  along  the  east- 
ern side  of  the  southern  chain  of  the  Atlas  of  Maroceo  and 
through  the  ]^vince  of  the  saae  name  which  liea  weat<tf 
Tafilelt;  and  is  nominaUy  subject  to  Muooeo.  The  Dara 
or  Draha  has  a  southern  course  towards  the  dasert,  but  its 
termination  is  unknown.  There  is  another  rivw,  the  Akassa, 
called  also  Wadi  Nun,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Adrar  ridge 
or  southern  Atlas,  which  flows  through  the  country  of  8m 
in  a  western  direction,  enters  the  sea  south  of  Cue  Nun, 
and  seems  to  correspond  to  the  DarasorDaratusof  Ptolemy. 
It  has  been  supposed  that  the  Dara  and  the  Akassa  were 
one  river,  but  the  Adrar  ridge  seems  to  lie  between  tiie  two. 

Throughout  all  thue  connised  notions  q£  the  hydrography 
of  interior  Africa  entertained  by  the  antieuts.  one  constant 
report  or  tradition  is  apparent,  namely,  that  of  the  exist- 
ence ef  a  large  river  south  of  the  great  desert,  and  flowing 
towards  the  east.  It  is  true  that  Herodotus,  Strabo,  Pliny, 
and  their  respective  authorities  thonght  that  th^  river 
flowed  into  the  Nile,  but  Mela  seems  to  hav»  doubted  this, 
for  he  says  that  when  the  river  iwhoi  the  middle  of  tlw 
continent;  it  was  not  known  what  beoame  <f  iL 

Ptcdemy,  who  wrote  later  fhsn  the  puceding  geopwphM^ 


and  aacnu  to  have  had  better  infarBation  eonaeraing  dM 
int»i«r  of  Aftioa,  after  wMjag  tbat  *  Libya  Interior  u 
bounded  on  the  Death  by  Ae  (WD  MauritanivtasHib]'  Africa 
and  Cyrenuon ;  on  the  east  bj  HarawrieB  and  by  the 
Ethio|»a  which  lies  souih  of  Egypt ;  m.  the  wmth  by  In- 
terior Ethiopia,  in  which  is  the  country  of  Aginmba.  and 
on  the  west  by  the  Western  Ocean  from  the  Hesperisn 
gulf  to  the  fronti«  of  Mauritania  Ttagitana,'  yraoeeds  to 
enutaerate  various  positions  on  the  eoastof  the  ooeu,  after 
which  he  mentions  the  chief  moontainB  of  Uby*.  sod  die 
streams  vkicfa  How  fl'om  tbea  to  the  sea.  Ha  then  add», 
'  lu  the  interior  the  two  greatest  rivers  are  the  Geir  and  Uk 
Nigoir :  the  Geir  unites  Mount  Usai^ida  (which  be  placet  In 
20^  20'  N.  and  33"  E.  tong.)  with  the  Garamantic 
pharanx  (the  nnaeof  amounlato  which  he  has  stated  mhon 
to  be  in  )«°  N.  lat.  and  60°  E.  long.).  A  river  diver^ 
from  it  at  42°  £.  long.  «nd  16"  N.  lat.,  ami  makes  the  lake 
Cbehwidas.  of  whioh  tb«  middle  is  is  40°  £.  long,  snd  2ir 
N.  lat  1^  rivwr  is  sud  to  be  kst  under  gnund  and  ts 
reappear,  fenmnf  anotter  river;  of  whidi  dm  wsslsni  end 
is  at  46°  B.  long,  aad  Ifi"  N.  bL  The  ewtem  part  of  the 
river  fsnns  the  lake  Nuba,  the  site  of  wbidi  is  E.  long, 
and  1S°  N.  lat'  Tbe  positioH  here  aseigBed  to  the  G«L' 
and  the  direction  of  its  ssaia  stesam,  from  the  Gan- 
mantie  mountain  to  Mount  Usargula,  being  south-eaat  and 
north-west  seem  to  point  out  for  its  rtqweseotntive  either 
the  Sbaryof  Bornou  and  its  supposed  affluent  tbe  Bthr 
KuUa  of  B  rowne,  or  pn-haps  the  Bahr  Misselad  of  the  »amf 
traveller,  called  Om  Teymam  by  Burckhardt,  who  says  that 
i  indigenous  appellation  is  Gir,  a  large  stream  comii^ 
from  about  10*  N.  lat.,  and  flowing  north-west  tlmragn 
Wadai,  west  the  bnders  of  Dar^Fijr.  The  Hisselad  is 
supposed  to  flow  into  lake  Fittre;  we  do  net  know  whether 
any  oommnnicMion  existf  betiraen  lake  Fittre  and  the 
Iwifaad.  In  fkct  it  appears  tbat  several  streams,  besides  the 
Bahr  KuUa  and  tbe  Bahr  Misselad.  all  cenuog  frsmibe 
great  southern  range,  or  Mountains  of  tbe  Moan,  flow  in  a 
nortbAPest  direotion  throv^  the  eoiuitries  ^og  between 
Bornou  and  Dar-Ftar,  and  the  Oeir  of  Pttrfemy  may  have 
be^n  the  representative  of  any  or  all  trf'  Utem.  linant  was 
informed  by  some  Takrousi  pilgrims  from  Der-Sille  that 
they  travelled  two  months  on  the  Bahr  al  Abiad  befote 
they  arrived  at  Sennaar ;  and  that  before  mriving  at  tbe 
Abiad  tbey  followed  thecowse  of  anethM:  river  upwards; 
and  that  the  Abiad  had  its  rise  ia  a  country  c^led  Bahr  el 
Lease,  from  which  some  the  waters  flow  towards  Hank, 
that  is  to  say,  to  the  nortb*weM.  ' 

W«  now  «ome  to  Pltdenqr's  Ni^mr.  a  nsme  vhicb,  baring 
been  miitthen  for  Ham  Latin  void  Niger,  has  added  to  tbe 
cenAukw  on  tfae  sn^jset  Nigeir  it  a  BOWfowDd  of  tbe 
general  appellative  of  Oeir  or  Gir,  vbiA  is  Muad  appUsd 
to  several  riven  in  various  parts  of  Afriea,  sad  the  fmlkx  Ni 
or  N',  which  is  found  in  several  names  of  the  aame  r^ion  it- 
ported  by  Denham  and  CaiUit.  Ptolefity  makes  the  Nigeir 
quite  a  distifiot  river  from  the  Geir.  and  plaees  it  to  tbe 
westward.  He  a»s  that  it  joins  the  mountain  Masdrns. 
19°  N.  lat  and  l-^  E.  lone.,  with  themouniaiB  Tliala.  10* 
N.  lat.  and  38°  &.  img.  Its  course  is  tbueby  defined  ai 
much  longer  and  in  a  kess  oblique  line  to  the  eqiiator  thas 
the  Geir.  In  ftet  it  would  correspond  ttrferably  w^— 
allowii^  for  the  imperfsetion  of  the  means  of  obseiiTation  ii 
antient  times— snth  the  actual  direction  of  the  oamrso  of  tlx 
Juliba  and  that  of  the  river  of  ^hhaTftg.  auppo&ing  that 
rivar  to  iom  a  oommwumtien  widi  lake  Tst^ad.  m 
Ptolemy  says  tbM  (b»  Nigmr  Isu  a  diwergsnt  to  the  lake 
Libye,  whieh  he  plaem  in  16*  39'  N.  l«t  and  8ft*  E  long, 
and  the  words  of  tlie  text  seem  t*  exprem  that  tbe  wate 
ran  into  Uie  Uke.  so  tbat  the  anM»e  ef  (he  N^;mr.  ac- 
cording to  Ptolemy,  as  well  as  his  predecessws.  was 
easterly,  as  the  Joliba  or  Quorra  actually  runs  fix-  a  great 
part  of  its  course-  'The  lake  Libye,' observes  a  distin- 
guished geographer,  'te  which  tbete  was  an  easterly  dt- 
vergent,  I  stroi^Iy  suspect  to  have  been  the  lake  Tschad, 
notwithstanding  that  the  position  of  libye  falls  300  geo- 
graphical miles  DorU^westward  of  tha  lake,  for  the  name  of 
Libye  ftivours  the  presumption  that  it  was  the  principal 
lake  in  tbe  interior  of  Ubya;  it  was  very  natural  thai 
Ptolemy,  Uke  many  of  the  modern^  should  have  been  mis- 
informed as  to  the  oommunioatioa  of  the  imr  with  tbat 
lake,  and  tbat  ha  sbouM  have  mistahsn  twe  imn  flowiag 
ftom  theswsii^m  oppBisle4iMOtioM,—stetimQuom 
andtbeetbarto^Mnd  a  bXMb tA^^fA^kmaa  aaA 
«lm  Yen  iiiftn),«)n  ai^Mhk^rieilAh^m^^M 
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to  Hi*  Uk:*-  (Lm  Ws  paper  *  On  tbe  Qaona  «ad  Ninr/  in 
tbe  second  volame  of  tbe  Journal  vf  tht  Ibym  Qmh 
grapkieai  Society  qf  LonAm,  1833.  irith  »«p  »t  ue  end  ^ 
th«  Tf^ume  illustrating  tbe  Mtbjeet. 

But  Ptolemy,  after  all,  may  not  have  been  so  mueh  mia- 
informed  with  respeot  to  a  communication  exiitiDg  between 
tbe  lake  and  bis  Nigeir,  if,  as  is  now  stron^y  suspected, 
the  comraunieation  really  exists,  thoagk  in  an  inverse  di- 
rection from  that  wbioh  Ptolemy  appsan  to  have  under- 
stood. It  is  aarmised  that  the  river  Tsohadda,  vhioh,  at  its 
janetion  with  tbe  Qaorra,  just  above  the  b^inning  of  the 
delta,  is  laraer  than  the  Qnoira  itself  receives  an  outlet 
from  the  lake  somewhere  about  the  town  oS  Jacobab. 
(Captain  W.  Allen,  R.N.,  On  a  Nmo  Conttmeiion  qf  a 
Map  fifa  ParHon  qf  Weatam  Afriea,  shomit^  tk»  pouibtUtif 
of  the  Riven  Teu  amd  Chadda  being  the  Outlet  qf  the  liOe 
Chad,  invoLviti.  ofthe^XninM^of  <A(  OeogrmMeai  8e- 
ciety  tif  I/mdon,  1838 ;  and  also  tbe  Map-qf  0wt  4frica, 
No.  1 1 ,  published  by  the  Society  for  ^  Difltasion  of  Useful 
Knowledge.)  If  this  snrmiie  prove  true,  it  would  explain 
the  statement  (A  tbe  Arabian  geograjAers  of  the  middle 
ai^es,  Edriii,  Abulfeda,  and  Loo  Aftieanus,  who  state  that 
tbe  Nil  el  Abid,  m  river  of  the  negroes,  flowed  fVom  east  to 
west  The  Tachadda  then  would  be  the  river  of  tbe  Arabian, 
and  the  Joliba,  or  Upper  Quorra,  that  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  geographers.  •  Both  were  ignorant  of  the  real  ter- 
mination of  tbeir  respective  streams.  '  It  is  nevertheless 
remarkable  that  the  distance  laid  by  Ptolemy  between  his 
source  of  tbe  river  and  the  western  coast  is  the  same  as  that 
given  by  modem  observations;  that  Thamondoeana,  one  of 
the  towns  on  the  Nigeir,  is  exactly  coincident  with  Tim- 
buktu, as  recently  laid  down  by  M.  Jomard  flrom  the  itineraty 
ofM.  Cailli6;  that  the  lenfi^li  of  tbe  course  resulting  from 
Ptolemy's  positions  is  nearw  equal  to  that  of  the  Quorra  as 
far  as  the  mountains  of  ICong,  with  the  addition  of  the 
Tscfaadda  or  Shary  of  Fonda,  and  that  his  position  of 
Mount  Tbalo,  at  the  south-east  extremity  oS  the  Ni^reir.  is 
very  near  that  in  which  we  may  suppose  the  Tachadda 
to  have  its  origin  ;  so  that  it  would  seem  as  if  Ptolemy,  like 
Sultan  Bello  and  other  modem  Africans,  had  considered 
tbe  Tschadda  as  a  continuation  of  the  main  river,  though 
ho  knew  the  Egyptian  Nile  too  well  to  fill  into  tbe  modern 
error  of  supposing  the  Nigeir  to  be  a  branch  of  the  Nile. 
The  mountains  m  Kong,  and  tbe  paaen^  of  the  river 
through  them  at  right  angles  to  their  direction,  formed  a 
natural  termination  to  Ibeextent  of  the  get^ra^er's  know- 
ledge»  in  like  manner  as  among  ourselves  tbe  prefumed, 
and  at  length  the  ascertained  exntenee  of  those  mountains, 
has  been  the  diief  obstacle  to  a  belwf  that  die  river  termi- 
nated in  the  Atkntie.'   (Leake's  Ftoer  already  quoted.) 

The  opinions  established  by  the  Arabian  gA>graphers  of 
the  middle  ages'of  tbe  Niger  flowing  westward,  led  Eu- 
ropeans to  look  fbr  its  tDStuary  in  tbe  Senegal,  Gambia,  and 
Rio  Grande;  but  upon  examination  of  those  rivers  the 
mistake  was  ascertained;  and  D'Anville  and  other  geo- 
ji^phers  separated  tbe  course  of  the  Sen^al  from  that  of 
the  Niger,  and  of  the  latter  from  that  of  the  Nile.  Mungo 
Park  was  the  first  European  wfao  saw  the  great  internal 
river  of  Soudan  Sowing  towards  the  east,  and  called  Joliba. 
He  traced  it  in  twodifferent  journeys, from  Bammakoo.  about 
ten  days  from  its  source,  to  Boussa,  where  be  was  unfortu- 
nately killed  in  1806.  Oapperton  erossed  tbe  river  at 
Boussa,  on  bis  second  ionmey  to  Sakkatoo  in  1826 ;  and 
after  hrb  death  his  fitithAil  servant  Richard  Landed  nnder^ 
took  to  navigate  tbe  river  from  Boussa  to  its  mouth.  In 
1827  he  proceeded  from  Badagry,  on  the  coast,  to  Boussa, 
and  there  embarked  on  the  river;  found  that  it  flowed  in  a 
southern  direction,  receiving  several  large  rivers  from  the 
east ;  among  others  the  noble  Tschadd^  after  which  the 
united  stream  passed  through  an  opening  in  tbe  Kong 
chain,  and  that  after  issuing  from  the  mauntaina  it  sent  off 
several  branches  both  eaat  and  west  towards  the  coast, 
while  he  himself  reached  the  sea  by  tbe  htanofa  known  till 
then  by  the  name  of  Rio  Nun. 

A  fuller  description  of  the  river  and  its  banks  u  given 
under  Qooriia,  the  object  of  the  present  article  being  only 
to  elucidate  tbe  historical  question  whether  tbe  sreat  river 
of  the  lihra  of  Herodotus,  the  Nigris  of  PNny,  the 
Nigeir  of  Ptolemv,  and  the  Niger  of  modem  geogta- 
phen,  be  one  and  the  same  river  with  the  Quorra.  H. 
Walckenaer  {Reeherehet  GSograjAiquet  sur  rinttrieur 
F4fritpie  Septentriotude)  has  maintained  the  negative 
side  of  tiie  qnestiOB,  anntiBg^  that  the  antients  haid  no 


knowledge  Soudan,  and  that  the  Nigeir  of  PtoIc«y  m. 
one  of  the  rivers  flowmg  ittaa  the  Atlas.  BwtCol.  Leaks 
has  ably  answered  him  and  supported  the  afiiBMlive  in  the 

puier  above  quoted. 

NIGER.  GAIUS  PESCE'NNIUS,  appears  to  have 
been  of  humblo  wigin ;  but  his  great  militarr  talents  recom- 
mended him  sucoessively  to  tbe  notice  of  Marcus  AnreUus, 
Commodus,  and  Fartinax,  by  whom  he  was  employed  in 
offices  of  trust  and  honour.  He  was  cmisuI  together  with 
Scmimius  Sevems,  and  obtained  the  govommeBl  of  Syria. 

On  the  murder  of  Pertinax,  a.d.  193,  tbe  empire  was  ex- 
pdsad  for  sale  by  tbe  Pnetorian  guards,  and  was  purclwsed 
by  Didius  Jnlianus,  whom  the  senate  was  compelled  to 
acknowledge  as  emperA-.  Tbe  people  however  did  aot 
tamely  submit  to  this  indignity ;  and  three  gener«Ii>  at  the 
head  of  their  respective  tegions.  Septimins  Severns,  who 
oommanded  in  Pannoma,  Clodius  Albinns,  in  Britain,  and 
Pesoennins  Niger,  in  Syria,  refused  to  acknowledge  the  no- 
mination of  tho  Pnetorians,  and  each  ^imed  tM  empire. 
Of  these,'  Niger  was  tbe  most  popular,  and  bis  cause  was 
warmlv  espoused  by  all  the  provinces  of  tbe  Bast  But 
he  di^  not  possess  the  eneij^  and  activity  of  hii  rival 
Severus.  Instead  of  hastening  to  Italy,  where  his  presence 
was  indispensable,  he  quietly  remaioed  at  Antioeh,  while 
Severus  marched  to  Rome,  dethroned  Didius,  and  made 
active  preparations  fbr  prosecuting  tbe  war  minst  htm  m 
Asia.  Roused  <tt  length  from  bis  inactivity.  N^er  crossed 
over  to  Europe  and  established  his  headquarters  at  Byxan- 
tium ;  but  he  hod  soarcely  arrived  at  this  place,  before  bis 
troops  in  Asia  ware  defeated  near  Cyiicus  by  the  generals 
of  Severus.  He  was  sotm  however  able  to  eoUact  another 
army,  whidi  he  commanded  in  person ;  hot  being  defeated 
sucoessively  near  Nicna  and  at  Issus,  he  abandoned  hia 
troops,  and  fled  towards  tbe  Euphrates  with  the  intention 
of  seeking  refbge  among  the  Panhians.  But  beftm  he 
could  reach  the  Euphrates,  he  was  overtaken  by  a  detach- 
ment of  tbe  enemy,  and  put  to  death  on  the  spot 

(Herodian,  b.  ii. ;  Spartianusi'  Ltft  q^ Peeeemrive  Niger; 
Aurelius  Victor,  De  detaribue,  a.  20;  Sutropink,  viii.  10; 
Dion,  Epitome,  b.  73,  74.) 
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NIGHTJARS,  the  SngKsb  name  of  these  Night- 
Swallows  vernacularly  termed  Ooat-suekers ;  whence  tbe 
mune  Ct^ritmlgidee,  by  which  tbe  family  is  genera»y 
known  among  ornithologists.  Mr.  Rennie  changes  the 
name  of  tbe  European  Night-Jar  to  NyetiekeHdon  (Nighf- 
Swallow),  objecting  that  the  name  Ooat'sucker,  which  it 
baa  received  in  all  languages,  and  which,  he  thinks,  has 
been  moat  absurdly  continued  by  systematic  naturalists  in 
the  term  Cttprimulgus,  shows  the  opinion  of  it  entertairtod 
by  the  vulgar.  Now  we  cannot  admit  this  great  absurdity 
though  we  entirely  agree  with  Mr.  Rennie  that  '  it  is  as 
impmmble  fbr  the  Night-Jar  to  suck  the  teats  of  cattle 
(thtDugh  most  birds  are  rond  of  milk),  as  it  is  tot  cats  to  suck 
tile  math  firom  sleeping  infants,  of  which  they  are  popu- 
larly aoensed.*  If  evwy  zoological  name  that  has  not  a  sure 
ftmndafion  were  to  he  oban^,  there  would  be  no  small 
alteration  in  nomendature  and  not  a  little  confusion ;  as  it 
is,  the  perpetual  change  of  names  is  quite  suffletently  per 
plexing.  Nor  are  we  at  all  sure  that  stich  names  aa  Capri- 
rmdgtu  are  not  of  some  value  as  showing,  in  connexion  with 
a  true  history  of  the  habits  or  the  bird,  how  tbe  errors  and 
superstitiona  of  oM  times  have  vanished  before  the  light 
of  modem  inveatigatioa.  Thus  mueh  as  an  apology  for  not 
changing  the  ftmily  name  Caprimulgidee. 

Mr.  vigors  remarks  that  when  we  search  among  tbe 
IWeher*  for  that  point  where  they  apprtMcimate  the  OwU, 
we  at  once  light  upon  a  group,  the  Ctiprtmulgus  of  Linnnus, 
whose  general  appeanmee  and  habits  ptnnt  out  the  afllnity. 
'  The  nocturnal  and  predatory  manners  of  this  gen^^'  says 
Mr.  Vigors.  *  the  hawkii^  flight,  the  legs  feathfted  to  the 
talons,  tbe  large  earn  and  eyes,  the  very  disk  that  sumondi 
tbe  fiiee,  and  the  pectination  of  the  extermd  quill-feathers, 
observable  in  some  of  the  species,  the  general  softaMSofrthe 
phimage,  togeiher  with  its  Fe@^|i«^f)^rillte^I%<W^kd 
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markingi*  produce  a  similarity  between  it  and  the  Strtx 
that  has  attracted  the  eye  of  the  common  observer  no  less 
than  the  natoraliit.  The  provincial  names  of  this  genus 
have  generally  a  reference  to  this  resemblance ;  while  the 
earlier  scientific  describers  of  the  different  species  have  for 
the  most  part  ranked  them  with  the  owls.  I  know  not 
whether  the  singular  character  observable  in  some  of  the 
species  of  this  family,  the  serrated  nail  of  the  middle  toe, 
may  not  be  cited  as  an  additional  proof  of  their  approach  to 
the  Birds  Prey.  The  strong  toes  of  the  latter  are  lost 
in  CaprimiugnB:  but  a  construction  of  similar  import  (for 
the  sanation  of  the  noil  appears  capable  of  being  applied  to 
the  pmiKMas  of  seizure  onlyX  preserves,  thoi^^  fointly,  the 
resenbUnoe.  Hay  we  not  almost  vdhtnre  to  affirm  that  this 
apparently  trivial  appendage  is  an  instance  of  that  beauti- 
ful shading  by  whiui  nature  softens  down  the  extremes  of 
her  neighbounng  groups— one  of  those  minute  and  delicate 
touches  by  which  she  marks  at  once  an  affinity  and  a  devia- 
tion  ?  But  while  we  may  discern  at  a  glance  the  general 
approximation  of  these  two  families,  we  must  at  the  same 
time  acknowledge  that  they  stand  in  need  of  an  interme- 
diate link  to  give  them  a  closer  connection.  The  weakness 
of  the  bill  and  of  the  l^  and  feet  of  the  Caprimulgut  still 
keeps  it  at  some  distance  from  the  OvtU,  in  which  the  same 
members  are  comparativdy  atrong ;  while  the  wide  gape  of 
its  mouUi  servM  to  divide  the  femilies  still  further.  A  con- 
necting link  has  been  however  supplied  by  an  Australian 
group,  the  Podariftu  of  M.  Cuvier.  whieh  Innuonises  these 
discrepant  ebaiaeten.  We  have  an  opportunity  of  observ- 
ing among  the  tpeeimens  in  the  collection  of  the  Linnean 
Society,  how  &r  the  bill  of  this  extraordinary  genua  com- 
bines the  different  forms  of  that  of  the  two  genera,  and  how 
fitr  the  1^(8.  still  maintainiug  the  characteristics  of  Capri- 
mulgu*,  such  as  the  unegual  length  of  the  toes,  are  related 
to  those  of  Strix  by  their  superior  robustness.  Here  in- 
deed there  is  a  beautiful  gradation  of  affinities.  All  the 
front  toes  of  Caprivwlpu  are  united  by  a  connecting  mem- 
brane as  Air  as  to  the  nnt  joint ;  those  of  Strix  are  divided 
to  the  origin ;  while  those  of  Podargua  partake  of  the  cha- 
racters or  both,  in  having  the  middle  toe  oooneoted  with 
the  outer,  but  divided  iVom  the  inn^.  A^in,  aa  I  have 
already  remarked,  Caprimulgu*  hat  the  nail  of  the  middle 
toe  dilated  and  aerrated:  Strix  has  it,  geoerally  speaking, 
nndilated  and  entire  at  the  maivin ;  but  in  Podta^us  the 
same  part  di^la^s  'tbe  singular  dilatation  of  the  one  and  the 
marginal  int^pity  of  the  other.  It  is  difficult  to  say  to 
whicn  of  these  groups  it  comes  nearest,  until  further  and 
more  accurate  accounts  than  we  at  present  possess  of  its 
food  and  economy  may  determine  its  actual  situation.  At 
present  it  remains  osculant  between  the  two  families,  and 
may  decidedly  be  pronounced  the  immediate  passage  from 
the  Birih  of  Prey  to  the  Perchers'  Mr.  Vigors  adds  in  a 
note  that  he  hod  latterly  obtained  accounts  from  actual 
observers  of  some  of  these  Podargi  in  New  Holland,  stating 
their  manners  to  be  generally  conformable  to  those  of  the 
CtwriaiMilgi. 

Mr.  V^ors  further  observes  that  the  union  between  the 
two  ftmiues  of  Ca^mulgidte  and  HirundMiiUB  in  the 
most  essential  partieolan*  in  the  habits,  economy^  and 
general  confOTmatiou,  is  too  evident  to  the  common  obew 
ver,  and  too  universally  aoknoirtedged  by  scientific  writers, 
to  need  any  further  illustration.  But  he  remarks  that  it  is 
gratifying  to  observe,  how,  even  in  minute  particulars,  a 
gradual  sucoeasion  of  affinities  imperceptibly  smoolbs  Uie 
passage  between  conterminous  groups;  nor  does  he  pass 
over  without  remark  ,the  circumstance  of  the  bind  toe  of 
Caprimulgut  being  usually  retractile,  which  enables  it  to 
place  all  iu  toes  in  front,  in  a  similar  position  to  that  which 
they  maintain  in  Cyptelue,  where  the  fomily  of  the  Hirun- 
tUnida  terminates.  He  notices  also  the  conformation  of  the 
tail  in  the  two  fomiKes  as  showing  a  similar  affinity,  observ- 
ing that  some  moies  of  CmrinaUgut,  then  lately  arrived 
from  Brasil.  exhibit  the  fbrkea  taU  of  HirmdOf  one  of  which, 
indeed,  the  C.  ptabmu  of  Teramindk,  has  this  character 
developed  to  an  almost  disptopwtionato  degree.  *  Leaving 
those  typical  families.'  eontinues  Mr.  Vigat% '  with  the  ^rt 
bdl,  and  taking  a  j^eral  survey  of  the  tribe,  we  may  per- 
ceive that  the  Caprtmulgida  unite  themselves  te  the  longer- 
billed  families,  by  means  of  the  Linnean  Todi,  which  pre- 
serve the  broad  base  of  the  bill  of  the  latter,  but  lead  on,  by 
comparative  length  of  that  member,  to  the  succeeding 
Gunily  of  Hcdcyomda.  Tf  we  compare  the  bill  of  the  type 
of  the  last-mentioned  g«ius,  the  Todm  viridie,  Ltnn. 


[MnscicAFiDiK,  ante,  p.  14],  with  those  of  Caprmu^u*  and 
Haicyon  [Kingfishbbs,  vol.  xiiL,  p.  228],  we  shell  perceive 
that  It  stands  exactly  midway  between  tnem  in  the  relative 
proportions  of  strength  and  breadth  which  it  bears  to  each. 
In  the  length  also  of  the  tail,  an  important  character  in  the 
groups  that  feed  on  the  wing,  it  maintains  a  middle  statioo 
between  them.'    For  the  group  which  forms  the  immediate 
connection  between  the  present  family  of  TodidtB  and  the 
preceding  CiwnmuU^dte,  Mr.  Vigors  observes  that  we  are 
mdebted  to  l>r.  Hmfield,  since  in  the  depressed  and 
broad-based  bill  and  wide  gape  of  Burykimua  we  recognise 
the  characters  which  unite  those  fomilies  [MDaciCAPiD.v,  i 
ante,  pp.  15,  16],  and  Mr.  Vigors  refers  to  the  valuable 
plates  of  the  Zoologieal  Retearchet  in  Java,  as  exhibiting  . 
the  intimate  approach  of  the  bill  of  this  latter  genus  to  thai  | 
of  Podargus  Jawmensis,   Near  to  Eurylaimutt  which  in 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Vigors  is  united  to  Thtbte  by  some  species  i 
now  referred  to  the  former  genus,  but  which  were  origin-  , 
ally  included  in  the  latter,  lie  would  place  the  genus  Jiury  I 
stotmit  of  Vieillot  [Mbrofidje,  vol.  xv.,  p.  118].  which  in  i 
the  essential  characters  of  the  bill,  and  from  all  Mr.  Vigon  I 
could  ascertain  of  its  general  habits  and  economy,  seems  to 
him  t9  bear  a  striking  affinity  to  the  present  group.  Here 
also  the  same  considerations  would  incline  him  to  arrange  the 
CalypUmena  of  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  which  differs  chiefij 
ftom  the  groups  now  mentioned  in  its  comparatively  shorter  ' 
bill  and  the  singular  covering  of  plumes  that  project  oror  the 
upper  mandible.   All  these  and  some  otiier  eorresponding 
genera  wilt  be  found,  Mr.  Vigors  makes  no  doubt,  on  more 
accurate  knowle^e  of  their  economy,  td  belong  either  to  the 
present  fkmily,  which  is  placed  at  the  extremity  of  the  Fu- 
nrottret,  or  to  that  of  Piprida,  which  forms,  in  the  system 
of  Mr.  Vigors,  one  of  the  aberrant  groups  also  of  the  neigh- 
bouring circle  of  Dentirostrea,  and  thus  comes  in  contael 
with  the  Todida.   Mr.  Vigors  admits  that  more  tsxtensirc 
knowledge  respecting  these  birds  will  determine  the  line  of 
demarcation  between  them;  but  the  general  affinity  by 
which  they  approach  each  other,  at  least,  in  continuous 
families,  may  at  once,  in  his  opinion,  be  decided  without 
hesitation.   ('  On  the  Natural  Affinities  that  connect  tbe  I 
orders  and  fiunilies  of  Birds.*  Linn.  Traru^  vol.  xv.) 

Mr.  Swwnson  {Clanificaiion  of  Birdt)  considers  tbe 
order  of  PSuiroitra  to  ta  best  represented  by  the  SwatioiM 
and  Qoat-mckere ;  observii^  at  the  same  time»  that  tbe 
former  are  the  most  isolated ;  whilst  the  latter,  above  all 
other  birds,  show  the  nearest  affinity  to  the  owls.  '  No 
species,  indeed,*  says  Mr.  Swainson.  '  has  been  yet  dis- 
covered which  would  perplex  a  naturalist  to  decide  to  which 
of  these  families  it  belong,  but  that  is  not  material ;  we 
do  not  uphold  the  injudicious  theory  that  every  one  of 
nature's  links  is  so  perfect,  or  rather  so  well  known,  as  to 
leave  no  unequal  intervals  in  the  series ;  oa  tbe  contrary,  we 
maintain  that  Bu<di  interruptions  are  frequently  found,  and 
in  this  manner  are  the  Goat-suckert  detached  by  a  slight 
interval  from  the  Otole*  The  same  author  remarks,  that 
the  fissiroslral  binds,  as  a  whole,  are  peculiarly  distinguished 
by  having  the  powers  of  flight  developed  m  the  nighest 
degree ;  all  tbe  energiea  of  t^ir  nature,  he  observes,  seem 
eottcfentrated  in  this  one  perfeetion ;  for  their  feet  are  always 
very  short,  weak,  and  generally  so  imperfect  as  to  be  of  use  ; 
only  to  rest  the  body  after  flight;  their  food  being  exclusively 
insects  eaptnzad  upon  the  wing.  '  To  accomplish  this, 
proceeds  Hr.  Sirainsmi.  *  nature  has  given  to  their  moutli 
an  enormous  width,  by  which,  superadded  to  their  amasiog 
flight,  and  rapidity  of'^  movement,  they  are  almoat  sure  to 
capture  their  prey.  Who  that  has  watched  the  swallow  ot 
tbe  goat-sucker,  has  failed  to  reoogcise  these  peculiar  per- 
fections? As  the  nocturnal  goat-suckers  firequently  prey 
upon  beetles  and  lai^  moths,  the  mouth,  in  such  species,  is 
defended  by  stiff  bristles;  but  these  appendages  are  ren- 
dered uimecessaiy  to  ;the  swallows;  their  game  oonststing 
entirely  of  those  little  toft  insects  tem  in  the  air  on  a  sura- 
mer's  evening  or  tportine  on  the  flowen  of  a  vanay  field. 
The  goa^saeken  choose  the  twilight  and  cateh  their  fbod 

f>recisely  in  the  same  way,  exoeptin^  indeed,  that  their 
ittle  short  feet  are  som^imes  used  for  the  same  purpoee^  a 
most  singular  part  of  their  economy,  first  noticed  by  our 
countryman  White.  Some  of  these  nocturnal  birds  (A«iir- 
dtu,*  Cuv.)  have  a  bill  nearly  as  strong  as  an  owl's ;  others 
are  furnished  with  forked  taiu  of  excessive  length ;  and  one 
species,  discovered  during  our  researches  in  Braxil  (Oapn-  , 
midgut  dwmut,  Temm;)  quits  the  nocturnal  habita  of  ita  ' 
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congenen.  and  in  cloudy  days  may  be  wen,  in  troops  of 
fifteen  or  twenty,  Bkimming  over  the  surfece  of  ponds,  pre- 
eiMly  in  the  manner  of  swallowg.*  Hr.  Svainaon  then 
remarks  that  the  SwaUotct  and  the  Goat'tuckert  are,  in 
fact,  connected  by  certain  Swi/U,  for  the  Balatnan  Swift 
IS  described  as  •  nocturnal  bird,  appearing  at  sunset  and 
going  to  rest  at  sunrise;  and  thus  he  enters  the  &mily 
Hirumlinidie.  [Swallows.] 

Tlie  Caprimulgidar.  according  to  Mr.  Swainson's  classi- 
ncation,  consist  of  the  following  genera  and  subgenera. 
But  it  should  he  remembered  that  be  slates  that  he  has 
tlioughi  it  best  not  to  attempt  a  natural  arrangement,  until 
the  bmily  is  better  understood. 

Character  of  the  Fixmily. — Ptumage  lax,  soft.  Bill  ex- 
ceedingly small ;  gape  enormous.  Feet  very  short,  weak  ; 
the  hallux  directed  forwards.  (Sw.) 

Genus  Podargus,  Cuv. 

Size  large.  The  middle  claw  not  serrated.  Tbe  hallux 
not  directed  forward. 

Subgenera,  Podargut  proper.  Bill  large,  very  strong; 
the  tip  and  margins  of  the  upper  mandible  folding  over  those 
of  the  lower.  Culmen  elevated  and  arched.  TVae  rictal 
bristles  none.  Tongue  very  thin,  entire.  Tarsus  short. 
(Swainson.) 

Several  species  of  this  subgenus  have  been  found  in 
New  Holland ;  and  we  select  as  an  example  of  these  Pa- 
dargtu  kumeralif. 

Description, — Vari^ated  above  with  ashy  brown  and 
dirty  yellow;  head  and  sides  of  the  back  conspicuously 
striped  with  black;  forehead  and  dorsal  plumage  lightly 
dotted  and  banded  with  white.  Tessellated  beneath  with 
black  stripes  and  approximating  dirty  yellow  bands.  Length 
of  the  bony  30  inches,  and  of  the  tail  8^. 

Mr.  Vigors  and  Dr.  HorsBeld  observe  that  the  birds  of 
this  genua  in  the  collection  of  the  Linnean  Society  bear 
such  a  general  resemblance  to  each  other,  that  they  felt 
some  hesitation  in  describing  them  as  different  species. 
The  careful  examination  of  many  individuals  in  their  own 
country  will*  in  the  opinion  of  these  loolo^sts,  alone  deter- 
mine with  certainty  wfaeiber  they  are  distinct  or  merely 
varieties  of  the  same  species  from  age  or  sex.  They  state 
however  that  Dr.  Latham,  as  well  as  themselves,  distin- 
f^uished  this  as  a  species,  under  the  name  of  the  Cold  River 
Goat-sucker,  from  tbe  Wedge-tailed  Goat-sucker  (Podargus 
Sianleyanus).   Mr.  Swainsoa  also  cites  it  as  a  species. 


Hdre  we  must  notice  an  Asiatic  example  of  this  form, 

P.  G,  No.  looo 


Podargus  Javanensis  of  Horsfield,  the  Chabba-wonno  of 
the  Javanese. 

J9tf«er^/ion.-- General  colour  ferruginous  or  rufous,  with 
a  tint  of  isabella  varied  by  undulated  transverse  bands  of 
dsrk  brown.  A  collar  of  pale  whitish  Isabella,  vari^led 
with  two  very  narrow  bands  of  deep  brown,  passes  round 
the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  and  from  this  collar  several 
la^e,  irregular,  white  marks  are  disposed  in  an  interrupted 
series  from  tbe  axilla  to  the  middle  of  the  back ;  on  the 
breast  and  belly  several  white  feathers  are  scattered.  The 
tranverse  bands  are  strongest  on  the  rounded  tail.  Feet 
rufous;  claws  blackish;  bill  obscure  yellow  and  rather 
shining;  middle  toe  not  denlated.   Length  9  inches. 

Habits. — Not  known.  It  is  nocturnal  and  conceals  itself 
in  large  forests. 


PtMhipu  JaviiDeDiii. 

The  Other  two  subgenera  arranged  by  Mr.  Swainson 
under  the  genus  Podargus  are  jEgotketes,  Horsf.  and  Vi- 
gors, and  Nyctibius,  Vieill. 

Mr.  Allis  has  stated  that  the  sclerotic  ring  of  the  great 
Podargus  doeit  not  present  tbe  slightest  appearance  of  dis- 
tinct plates,  being  simply  a  bony  ring. 

M.  Lesson  is  of  opinion  that  Steatomis  [Guacharo 
Bird]  forms  the  passage  between  the  Caprimtugi  and  the 
Croufs. 

Caprimulgus.  (Linn.'> 
Bill  remarkably  small  and  weak;  -the  sides  inflexed  and 
sometimes  gaping.    Tarsus  short.    All  the  toes  directed 
forwards ;  the  inner  and  outer  toes  equal ;  the  middle  claw 
pectinated.  (Sw.) 


HMd  iBd  FoM  of  OtMt^uckar  (C»orimuIffti«  Eiuodm*} 
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Mr.  SwaiuoD  subdivides  the  ffenus  into  tb«  folbwiD|p 

Subgenera,  Caprimulgus.  Gape  Btrongly  bmtUd.  Tail 
lengtbened,  rouDa«d.   J^eral  toes  flqual.  (Sw.) 

We  select  as  an  example  Caprxmulgtu  Euarop€Bua. 

DtKTiftim :  Male. — Plumage  above  and  that  of  tke 
throat  ash-grey,  thicU;  strmked  and  spotted  with  brown 
mofttlyof  ayellowbh  tinge;  bead  and  neck  with  longitudi- 
nal hUckish  streaks;  a  while  stripe  beneath  the  base  of  tfa« 
lower  mandible  extends  along  each  side  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  head,  and  there  is. a  central  patch  of  white  upon  the 
throat;  quills  with  the  outer  webe  blotched  with  reddish- 
browD,  and  the  three  exterior  feathers  with  a  large  white 
patch  ueu  the  tips  of  the  inner  webs;  tail  irr^ularily 
marked  and  indistinctly  barred  with  btaelcish-grcy  and 
yellowish-brown;  the  two  external  feathers  on  eaeh  side 
white  at  their  termiaation.  Plumage  of  the  under  parts 
yellowish-brown,  with  transverse  blackish  bars.  Bill  and 
irides  dark  brown ;  tarsi  paler. 

Female  with  the  plumage  of  the  male  generally ;  but  she 
wants  the  white  spots  on  the  quills  and  tail-featbeis. 

This  is  most  probably  the  ai'yoO^ac  (^gothSlas,  or  Goat- 
sucker) of  Aristotle  and  the  Greeks,  and  the  Caprimulgtu 
of  Pliny  and  the  antient  Italians.  There  lb  indeed,  as  we 
shall  presently  see,  another  European  species,  but  it  iavery 
rare.  The  Caprimtdgus  Europeeus  i«  the  Calcabotio  Piat- 
taglione,  Porta  qitagtie,  Boccaccio,  and  Cova-terra  of  the 
modern  Italians;  Choiacabras  of  the  Spaniards;  Tette- 
chevre,  Bngoidevent  ordinaire,  and  Crapaud  volant  of  the 
French ;  Milchtauger,  Geissimlcher,  Nucht  Robe,  Nacht 
Schwalt>e,  and  Taj'-ScA/fl/CT- of  the  Germans  ;  Nattkraffa, 
Natskarra^  and  ^allknarren  of  the  *  Fauna  Suecica Nat- 
Ravn,  Nitt-SkaiU,  and  A/ten-bakke  of  Brunnich  ;  Mucken- 
stenktr  and  Nacktrabb  of  Kramer ;  Aderyn  y  droetl, 
RhoHvr,  of  the  antient  Bntish ;  and  Goat-ttuker,  Night' 
Jcv,  JUt-'OwI,  Churn-Owl,  Fern-Owl,  Dor-Hawk,  Night- 
Hawk,  and  Wheel-Bird  of  the  modern  British. 


The  absurd  story  of  the  goat-sucking  habits  of  this  bird 
may  be  traced  back  as  far  as  the  time  of  Aristotle,  and  is 
probably  of  much  older  date.  It  has  all  the  appearance  of 
a  deep-rooted  popular  prejudice,  which  was  so  extensively 
believed  when  that  zoologist  wrota,  as  to  demand,  in  his 
opinion,  insertion  in  his  'History  of  Animals.'  In  the 
ninth  book  of  that  history  (c.  xxx.),  Aristotle  says, '  The 
bird  called '^^o/^/of  is  a  mountain-bird,  a  little  larger 
than  the  blackbird  (mrr^ov)  and  a  little  less  than  the 
cuckoo.  It  lays  eggs  to  the  number  of  two  or  three  at  most, 
and  is  of  a  slothful  nature  (jSXajccc^c).  Flying  upon  the 
goats,  it  sucks  them  {9tiK&Zit  it  rdc  alyaq  irpo<rinT6fUvoc), 
whence  it  has  its  name.  They  say  that  when  it  has  sucked 
the  teat  it  becomes  dry,  and  that  the  goat  becomes  blind.  It 
is  not  sharp-sighted  by  dav :  hut  it  sees  by  night.'  jBlian's 


Tersion  of  the  effect  of  the  hir^s  sacking  is  eonflned  to  the 
partsneked.  He  saytthattheoperattonraakes  the  teat  dryor 
blind  (rwfXoZ  iia.tj96v),  and  so  the  flow  of  the  milk  is  stopped. 
He  speaks  of  the  ;reat  audacity  of  the  bird,  observing  that 
it  is  fearleis  of  the  vengeance  of  the  goatherds  Ciii.  39). 
iElian  also  refers  ta  its  goat^sncking  propensity  in  e.  22  of 
book  xvi.  Pliny  (Nat.  Hiat.,  ix.  40)  states  that  the  '  Ca- 
primulfri  are  nocturnal  thieves ;  for  they  cannot  see  by  day 
(interdiu  enim  visu  carent).  They  enter  the  fUds  (sin- 
bula>,  and  fly  to  tba  nddars  of  the  goats  in  order  to  suek 
the  milk,  from  which  injury  the  udder  dies  away,  and 
blindness  fitlls  upon  lh«  goats  which  have  been  so  sueked.' 
Nor  is  the  charge  of  goat-sueking  the  only  Mse  aocusation 
made  against  the  Ntght-Jar.  White  (Selbome}  informs 
US  that  the  country-people  have  a  notion  that  the  fern-owl, 
or  churn-owl,  or  eve-jarr,  which  they  also  call  a  puekeridge, 
is  very  injurious  to  weanling  ealves,  by  inflicting,  as  u 
strikes  at  them,  the  fatal  distemper  known  to  oow-leeches 
by  the  name  of  puckeric^e.  '  Thus,'  says  White,  '  doei 
this  harmless  ill-fated  bird  fail  under  a  double  imputetion. 
which  it  by  no  means  deserves;  in  Italy,  of  sucking  the 
taats  of  goats,  whence  it  is  ealled  the  Oxprimulgut,  and 
with  us,  of  commtmicatiiig  a  deadly  disorder  to  the  cattle. 
But  the  troth  of  tke  matter  is,  the  malady  is  occasioned  by 
the  oestrus  bovis,  a  dipterous  insect,  which  lays  its  egf^ 
along  the  chines  of  klne,  where  the  maggotSy  when  hatebt^ 
eat  tneir  way  through  the  bide  of  the  beast  Into  the  flesh, 
and  grow  to  a  very  large  size.*  (White's  Selbonu.)  Belon,  ia 
hia  folio  a£tian  (1U6>,  girea  no  figure  of  thia  spvriea,  but 
appeals  to  eonfoand  it  with  anOwl.  'L'E0-ay0  or  Fytsaye.* 
In  the  small  4to. '  Portraits  d'Oyaeonx,*  &c.  ( 1 5S7),  a  figure 
is  given  at  the  end  of  the  Owls,  wkicli,  thoogih  bad,  carniot 
be  mistaken  ft>r  anything-  bat  tba  Go<U-9iteMer,  with  the 
titles  of  '  Al-fo9ff\as,  SMtr  Caprimulgm,  Fur  neclurmu, 
JSfivye,  Frtzaife,'  with  the  Mlowing  old  quatrain : 

'  Le  hidcux  cry  da  la  Frewye  elTraye 
Celay  qui  t'oit:  flit  vrt*  milel 
Et  &  tetUr  1m  oWrm  fre«4  imk&dt. 
TeBb«hu-tai  ■'rile  m  nam  Efivye  ? ' 

Aacf,  Habits,  Reproduction,  fe.  —  The  food  of  the 
Buropian  Goat  sueker  consists  chiefly  of  nigbt-fiying  and 
eveninff-ltvtng  moths  and  beetles,  Pkfde&net,  Jtfelolanther, 
&c  In  the  Btomaoh  of  one  which  Wtllaghby  opened  were 
seeds  as  well  as  beetles.  T1i&  Fem-efaafi»,  Melolontha  sol- 
sHHalit,  seema  to  be  a  favourite  food,  and  hence  the  bird  is 
frequently  fband  in  those  neighbourhoods  where  fern 
abounds.  It  spends  the  summer  in  the  temperate  countries 
of  Europe,  butoD  the  approach  of  winter  retires  to  the  south 
of  the  Mediterranean  sea.  Its  arrival  in  these  islands  may  be 
looked  foe  fnm  th«  middle  of  May  to  the  end  of  that  month, 
and  its  departure  takaa  plaoe  towards  the  end  of  September 
or  beginning  of  Oetabat.  The  earliest  appearance  of  the 
bird  in  White's  Calendar  is  dated  on  the  Ist  of  May,  and 
the  latest  on  the  Mtb  af  that  month.  The  last-named 
naturalist  «iid  partioBW  attention  to  iba  habits  of  this 
Bpeciaa.  '  There  ii  no  bird.  I  balieva,'  writes  that  delightful 
observer,  in  a  letter  to  PannaDU  '  whose  manners  I  hare 
studied  more  than  that  td  the  CaphimUg;uM  (the  goat- 
sucker), as  it  is  a  wonderful  and  ««rious  creature ;  but  I 
have  always  found  that  thoogh  aoiMdnMa  it  may  chatter  as 
it  flies,  as  I  know  it  doe^  yet  in  gananl  it  utters  its  jarring 
note  sitting  on  a  bough :  and  I  have  Ibr  many  an  half-hour 
watched  it  as  it  sat  with  its  under  mandible  quivering,  and 
particularly  this  snmmer.  It  perches  nawul)  on  a  hare 
twig,  with  its  head  lower  than  iu  Uil,  in  an  attitude  well 
expressed  by  four  draughtsman  ia  the  folio  British  Zoo- 
logy. This  bird  is  most  ponotoal  in  basinDutg  its  song 
exactly  at  the  close  of  day ;  so  exactly  that  1  have  known  it 
strike  up  more  than  once  or  tviea  just  at  the  report  of  the 
Portsmohth  evening  gnn,  which  we  can  hear  when  the 
weather  is  still.  It  appears  to  me  past  all  doubt  that  its 
notes  are  formed  by  organic  impulse,  by  the  powers  of  the 
parts  of  its  windpipe,  formed  for  sound,  just  as  cats  pur. 
You  will  credit  me,  I  hope,  whan  I  assure  yon  that,  as  my 
neighbours  were  assembled  in  an  hmnttage  on  iha  side  of  a 
steep  hill,  where  we  drink  tea,  one  of  these  chum-owls 
came  and  settled  on  the  cross  of  that  little  straw  edifice  and 
began  to  chatter,  and  continued  his  note  for  many  minutes; 
and  we  were  all  struck  with  wonder  to  find  that  the  organs 
of  that  little  animal  when  put  in  motion  gave  a  sensible 
vibration  to  the  whole  building  I  This  bird  also  sometimes 
makes  a  small  squeak,  repeated  four  or  five  times ;  and  I 
bam  obaarved  that  to  bmppn  vheit  the  cock  has  been  pur- 
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ftuin^  the  hen  in  a  toying  way  throaeh  the  boughs  of  a  tree. 
Again—'  On  the  twelfth  of  Jul^  I  had  a  fiiir  opportunity  of 
contemplating  the  motions  of  the  CaprimuigiUt  or  Fern- 
owl, as  it  was  i>laying  round  a  large  oak  that  swarmed  with 
scarabegi  solttiiiafet,  or  fern-chafers.  The  powers  of  its 
wing  were  wonderfiU,  exceeding,  if  possible,  the  various 
evolutions  and  quick  turns  of  the  swauowgenus.  But  the 
cireumstanee  that  pleased  me  most  was,  that  I  saw  it  dis- 
tinctly, more  than  once,  put  out  its  short  leg,  while  on  the 
wing,  and  by  a  bend  of  the  head  deliver  somewhat  into  its 
mouth.  If  It  takes  auy  part  of  its  prey  with  its  foot,  as  I 
have  now  great  reason  to  suppose  it  does  these  chafers,  I  no 
longer  wonder  at  the  use  of  its  middle  toe,  which  is  curiously 
fVirnished  with  a  serrated  daw.'  Mr.  Vif^ors  (/oe.  eit.)  re- 
marks  that  the  common  Barn  Owl'  (Sirix  Jbmmea)  pos- 
sesses the  same  character  of  serrated  unguis;  and  that 
some  other  species  of  the  Strigidar  exhibit  somewhat  of  the 
rudiments  of  it ;  thus  establishing  more  closely  the  affinity 
of  the  Owls  and  the  Caprimulgi.  Mr.  Vigors  adds  that  his 
conjecture  as  to  the  use  of  the  serrated  claw— that  is,  its 
being  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  seizure — is  considerably 
corroborated  by  the  passage  from  White  above  quoted.  At 
the  same  time  he  refers  to  WUson,  who  in  bis  account  of 
the  Caprimulgw  CaroSnetuU  (Antrostomus  CaroUngntis 
of  Bonaparte)  assigns  a  different  use  to  this  serrated  claw. 
Of  this  species  AVuson  says, '  Reposing  matix  during  the 
heat  of  the  day,  they  are  much  infested  with  Termin,  par- 
ticularly about  the  head,  and  are  provided  with  a  comb  on 
the  inuor  edge  of  the  middle  claw,  with  which  they  are 
often  employed  in  riddii^  themselves  of  these  pests,  at  least 
when  in  a  state  of  captivity.'  Upon  this  Ur.  Vigors  ob- 
serves that  such  can  be  at  best  but  an  aecidental  use  to 
which  the  serration  can  be  applied.  There  are  many  other 
groups  of  birds,  he  adds,  possessing  the  same  character,  to 
which  the  same  application  of  it  can  never  be  assigned — for 
instanoe,  the  greater  part  of  the  genus  Pelecanm  of  Xin- 
naus.  Many  of  these  birds,  whose  feet;  Hr.  Vigors  ob- 
serves, are^  naturally  iU  adapted  by  their  webbed  structure 
for  laying  hold  of  any  object,  are  yet  found  to  incubate 
am<ng  trees,  where  uw  serrated  claw  may  give  them  a 
furthu  power  of  prehension ;  they  are  also,  remarks, 
asserted  to  seize  tlwir  prey  occasionally  with  the  foot ;  in 
which  acta  the  structure  of  the  nail,  as  in  the  oase  cited  by 
White  respecting  the  CofHrmlgus,  may  be  peculiarly  usefuL 
'The  family  of  toe^ntedcr  among  the  wading  birds  equally 
exbil^it,*  s^8  Mr.  Vigors,  in  conclusion,  *  an  analogous 
construction  in  the  middle  nail.  Here  again  this  character 
seems  ad^)ted  to  their  mode  of  life  in  enabling  tlma  to 
bold  their  prey  more  firmly  in  those  slimy  and  muddy  situa- 
tions where  it  might  otherwise  elude  them ;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  it  may  assist  their  feet  (which,  like  those  of  the 
PttaeanidiB,  are  naturally  ill  suited  for  grasping)  m  their 
hold  among  the  trees,  where,  like  some  ilao  of  Uw  latter 
&milT,  they  build  their  nests.*  Mr.  DiUoa  is  of  opinion  that 
the  chief  use  of  the  serrated  daw  is  simply  to  cooib  eut  or 
dreai  the  tnbruns  whi^  swrooad  the  gape.  Mr.  Swainson 
opposes  this  view,  observing  that  there  is  an  American  group 
of  this  family  which  have  do  bristles  round  the  bill,  and  yet 
have  the  serrated  claws;  and  mnotber  group  in  AustiaUa 
which  have  biistles  round  the  IhU,  and  yet  with  the  claw 
snlooth  and  simple.  He  also  observes  that  the  Heron  tribe 
have  the  gape  smooth,  but  the  claw  serrated.  Mr.  Rennie 
remarks  that  the  passage  in  Wilson  '  appears  to  settle  the 
question but  be  ||;ives  no  satis&ctory  reason  why. 

The Goat-suckeris sometimes  to  be  seen  abroad  in  gloomy 
days;  we  have  seen  it  on  socfa  days,  and  generally  on  the 
ground.  On  a  tree  it  is  observed  to  perai  net  across  a 
branch,  but  en  its  longitndiDal  direetimi.  These  birds  a^t 
the  neighbourhood  n  oaks,  where  in  M^  thmr  find  the 
Melohntka  vulgam,  and  at  Midsummer  the  ifeloi/mtha 
tolstitiaXis.  White  graphically  deeeribes  the  evslntions  of 
one  round  his  *  great  spreading  oak,'  wl)ere  it  was  hawking 
after  a  brood  of  some  particular  PhaUena  belonging  to  that 
tree.  On  this  occasion  he  says  it  exhibited  a  command  of 
wing  supwior  to  the  swallow  itself.  The  same  author  states 
that  when  a  pmson  approac^MS  the  haunts  of  this  species  in 
an  evening  they  continue  flying  ronnd  the  head  of  die 
obtnider ;  and  by  striking  their  winga  together  above  their 
backs,  in  the  manner  that  the  pagetms  called  smiters  are 
known  to  do,  make  a  short  snap ;  perhaps  at  that  time,  he 
adds,  th^  are  jealous  of  tiieir  joatig,  and  their  nmse  and 
gestures  are  intended  by  way  of  menacA,  The  eggs,  two  in  i 


number;  nblong,  white  or  dusky,  end  streaked  somewhat  lilu 
the  plumage  of  the  bird,  are  equal  in  size  at  each  end,  and 
are  laid  on  the  bare  ground,  generally  among  fern,  heath,  or 
long  grass,  sometimes  in  furze-brakes  or  woods,  but  always 
near  the  latter.  Montagu  describes  the  noise  made  by  the 
male  during  incubation  when  perched,  ami  with  his  head 
downwards,  as  not  unlike  that  of  a  spinning-wheel,  and 
notices  its  uttering  a  sharp  squeak  as  it  files. 

The  other  European  species,  Cigjrimulgusrtffieomt.'which 
is  very  rare,  has  been  snot  in  the  rak-woods  some  miles  dis- 
tant from  Algeziras,  and  ahu  in  the  valley  of  the  Rio  AA 
Mel,  near  that  city.  The  Spanish  name  for  it  is  Samala. 
Mr.  Gould  has  no  doubt  that  its  natural  habitat  is  Northern 
Africa.  The  Prince  of  Musignano  notes  it  as  occurring  in 
south-western  Europe  during  the  summer. 

Mr.  Gould  has.  established  a  new  genus  for  some  of  the 
American  Caprimulgi,  under  the  name  of  Antrostormu. 
[Whip-Poor-Will.] 

Psaluru*  (Sw.).  G^  strongly  bristled.  Tail  exoes- 
sivdy  long,  and  very  deeply  forked. 

Example,  Psahrus  macroplems.  —  A  bright  ruddy 
demi-ccdhur  ornamenta  the  back  part  of  the  neck,  and  the 
two  external  tail-feathers  in  the  male  are  much  longer  than 
the  others.   The  tail  of  the  female  is  mudk  shorter. 

Zoca^.— Paraguay  sad  BraxiL 


PMlaraa  tnactaptcrni  (old  male). 

Chordeiles  (Sw.).  Gape  perfectly  smooth.  Wings  very 
loni^  equal  to  the  tail,  which  is  !<lightly  forked. 

Example.  Chordeilet  Americanm.  Ground  of  filumage 
above,  sides  of  the  bead  and  front  of  the  g^k,  dark  livor- 
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brown  glosied  with  greenish.  Head,  neck,  and  upper  rows 
of  lesser  wing*«overi9  spotted  with  yellov.ish  brown;  back, 
BcapularB,  and  tertiaries  mottled  with  brownish  white,  and  a 
little  wood  brown,  the  paie  colour  forming  speckled  bars  on 
the  tail  and  its  coverts;  intecmediate  wing-coverts  more 
thickly  mottled  with  a  purer  white;  greater  coverts  spotted 
with  brown  on  the  margin ;  band  on  middle  of  quills  beffin- 
ning  on  the  inner  web  of  the  flntt  and  ending  with  the  flftb, 
and  a  broad  arrow-shaped  mark  on  the  throat  pure  white. 
A  white  dotted  superciliary  band  reaches  to  the  nape. 
Lateral  tail-feathers  banded  with  white.  Plumage  below 
and  inner  wing-coverts  barred  alternately  with  brownish- 
white  and  liver-brown.  Bill  blackish.  Le^  pate.  Tail 
forked.  Middle  toe,  which  is  longest,  with  a  serrated 
claw. 

This  is  the  Caprwadgtu  Americantu  of  Wilson,  and  the 
Caprimulgtu  Vtrgim'anut  of  the  Prince  of  Musignano, 
who  notices  the  bird,  in  his  Geographical  and  Comparative 
LUt,  as  Chordeitet  Virginianus  (Bonap.),  and  Caprimulgtu 
Popetue  (Vieill.).   It  is  the  Peetquatc  of'the  Cree  Indians. 


ChurdeilM  AmvricMiu*. 
(ipper  tpxtt,  M«Ie.   Lovn  Dguir,  Femala,  with  »  eff. 

Habits,  Food,  Reproduction,  ^■c.—'Dt.  Richardson  iaforms 
us  that  few  birds  are  better  known  in  the  Fur  Countries  than 
this,  which  ranges  in  summer  even  to  the  most  remote 
arctic  islands.  Captain  (now  Major)  Sabine  notices  it.  in 
the  appendix  to  Captain  (now  Sir  Edward)  Parry's  'First 
Voyage*'  as  the  Musqueto  Hawk,  and  stales  that  a  female  was 
found  on  Melville  Island,  lying  dead  on  the  ground  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  sea.  He  adds,  that  these  birds 
are  known  to  hreetl  and  inhabit  as  far  north  as  Hudson's 
Bay;  but  as  they  live  principally  in  woods,  and  find  on 
Tcusquitoes  and  other  winged  insects,  which  are  very  rare  in 
Ihfl  North  Georgian  Islands,  it  is  more  than  probaUe  that 


the  individual  found  dead  was  an  accidental  Tiaitor,  and  had 
perished  for  want  of  food.  It  was  extremely  thin,  but  the 
plumage  was  in  good  preservation.  Fabricius  does  not  men- 
tion it,  he  observes  in  conclusion,  as  known  in  Greenland. 
Dr.  Richardson  states  that  itn  very  peculiar  noise  is  most  fre- 
quently heard  in  the  evening,  and  often  seemn  to  be  made 
close  to  the  listener,  though  the  bird  that  produces  it  is  so 
hifh  in  the  air  as  to  he  nearly  imperceptible.  He  describes 
this  sound  as  resembling  that  produced  by  the  vibration  of 
a  tense  thick  chord  in  a  violent  gust  of  wind,  and  sava  that 
the  Pisk  (the  common  name  for  the  bird)  consioerably 
resembles  some  of  the  Falcomdee  in  its  evolutions  in  the 
air.  It  often  remains  stationary,  fluttering  its  wings  rapidly, 
and  then  suddenly  shoots  off  a  long  way,  by  a  gliding  mo- 
tion :  at  that  moment  the  loud  vibratory  noise  is  heard.  '  It 
also  traverses  the  air  backwards  and  forwards,  quartering 
the  sky  as  regularly  as  the  Hen  Harrier  surveys  a  pieee  of 
ground.  The  female  deposits  her  eggs  on  the  ground  with- 
out making  any  nest,  generally  selecting  the  border  of  a 
cultivated  field  or  an  open  glade  in  the  forest,  and,  during 
incubation,  sits  so  close,  that  she  may  be  almost  trodden 
down.  When  |any  person  approaches  ner,i  the  male  salhes 
from  the  adjacent  thicket  ana  stoops  at  the  intruder,  passing 
witliin  a  foot  or  two  of  his  head,  then  rising  again  and 
wheeling  round  to  repeat  the  same  manoeuvre.  In  the 
meanwhile,  his  mate  flutters  from  the  nest  along  the  ground 
as  if  disabled,  and  hides  herself  at  a  short  distance  among 
the  grey  grass,  from  which  she  can  hardly  be  distinguished. 
The  Pitk  makes  its  first  appearance  at  Great  Bear  I^ke 
generally  about  the  last  day  of  May,  and  was  observed 
nalching  on  the  Saskatchewan  on  the  8th  of  June.  Its  eggs 
are  narrower  tha^  those  of  Caprimulgtu  vod/erut,  but  of 
the  same  colours,  rather  differently  distributed  ;  they  mea- 
sure nearly  14  lines  in  length.'  {Fttuna  Boreaii-Ameri- 
cana.) 

Geograpkieal  Dittribution. — See  above.  In  Dr.  Richard- 
son's table,  the  extreme  northern  range  of  this  bird  is  stated 
aa  68"  N.  lat.  (east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  migratory),  and 
he  notices  it  aa  observed  in  the  summer,  when  it  ia  common, 
on  the  Saskatchewan,  lat  53°  to  54°  north,  and  from  600  to 
1000  miles  distant  from  the  sea-coast ;  as  very  common  in  the 
vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  lat.  40°  N.  (Bonaparte),  but  as  not 
having  its  winter-quarters  in  the  United  States.  It  also 
appears  in  the  doctor's  list  of  species  which  summer  or 
breed  in  the  Fur  Countries  and  in  Pennsylvania,  but  winter 
farther. to  the  southward.  In  the  Prince's  deographieai 
and  Comparative  Litt,  the  southern  and  centmi  parts  of 
North  America  are  recorded  as  the  localities  of  the  species. 

Scotomis*  (Sw.). 

General  structure  of  Caprisnulgut ;  but  the  outer  toe  is 
shorter  than  the  inner. 

Subgenera— Scotomw.  Rictus  strongly  bristled.  Tail 
lengthened,  graduated,  or  rounded.  (Sw.) 

Example,  Scotomie  cUmatunu,  4f^iean  Zomg-taiied 
Night-Jar. 

Description. — Size  rather  smaller  than  that  of  Maerodip- 
ieryXy  altliough,  from  the  development  of  its  tail,  it  is  much 
longer.  The  bristles  considerably  exceed  the  length  of  the 
bill;  the  third  quill  is  longest;  the  first  is  rather  shorter 
than  the  fourth,  while  the  fifth  is  -ftths  of  an  inch  shorter 
than  the  fourth.  The  tail  is  very  long,  measuring  from  the 
base  9  inches,  of  which  3^  inches  are  occasioned  by  the 
two  middle  tail-feathers  exceeding  the  others;  the  outer 
lateral  toe  is  shorter  than  the  inner.  The  ground  colour 
of  the  plumage  ii  light  ferruginous  brown  varied  with 
dark  freckles.  The  chin  and  rictal  stripe  white ;  the  lesser 
wing-coverts  have  at  their  tips  a  broad  band  of  white, 
and  the  greater  have  a  terminal  spot  of  cream-colonr, 
much  smaller  than  the  former.  The  groimd  colour  of  the 
five  primary  quills  is  entirely  black,  without  any  rufous, 
ibeir  tips  only  being  freckled  with  grey;  but  they  are 
crossed  in  the  middle  by  a  snowy-white  broad  band  begin- 
ning in  the  inner  web  of  the  first  and  terminating  on  thn 
outer  web  of  the  sixth  quill :  the  remainini;  quills  are  varied 
with  black  and  rufous  and  tipped  with  white.  The  tail  is 
variegated  in  the  usual  manner,  the  middle  pair  of  feathers 
having  about  20  very  slender  transverse  bars,  but  much 

*  In  the  Cliuii/ttatKn of  Birtli,  Mr.  Swaiana  priatt  SowfarM;  but  wa  tp- 
pnhaod  Scotoniw  (BirrI  ofDaTknMi)!*  mcKiit;  aad  (o  th«  void  b  Miatad  n 
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undulated,  while  the  outer  margin  of  the  exterior  feather, 
and  the  tipH  of  that  and  of  the  next,  are  pure  white.  No 
grey  in  the  plumage.  Total  length,  including  tail,  1 3  inches. 

LoealUy,— Africa   Ck)ninion  in  Senegal. 


Macrodiptervx  (Sw).  Rictus  strongly  bristled.  Wings 
long,  equal  to  trie  tail,  and  with  a  lengthened  reniform  fea- 
ther in  each.    Tail  even. 

Example,  Macrodipteryx  ^n'coniw,  Pennant-winged 
Night-Jar,  or  Long-sfuifted  Goat-sucker. 

Description.— Vnng,s,  for  the  small  size  of  the  bird,  very 
long,  ratner  exceeding,  or  at  least  equalling,  the  tip  of  the 
tail,  which  is  quite  even  and  consists  of  ten  feathers.  Of 
the  three  first  quills,  which  are  much  the  longest,  the  first 
is  shorter  than  the  third,  which  is  slightly  succeeded  by  the 
second.  The  long-shafted  feathers  are  inserted  immedi- 
ately between  the  primary  and  secondary  quills.  The  bris- 
tles of  the  mouth  are  strong  and  equal  to  the  length  of  the 
bill,  which  is  weak.  The  middle  toe  is  lengthened',  and  the 
lateral  toes  are  equal.  Colour  of  the  plumage  mixed,  as  in 
others  of  the  family.  Upon  each  web  of  each  of  the  pri- 
mary quills  is  a  row  of  nine  rufous  and  nine  black  spots: 
the  rufous  bars  become  very  small  towards  the  tips,  where 
the  black  predominates.  The  lesser  quills  are  black,  with 
four  rufous  bands,  the  tips  black.  The  middle  tail-feathers 
&re  grey,  speckled  with  black  points,  and  crossed  by  six 
blaclt.  bars,  all  of  which  ore  irregular,  excepting  the  last, 
which,  as  on  all  the  other  feathers,  is  regular,  well  defined, 
and  placed  j  ust  behind  the  tips ;  the  outer  web  of  the  exterior 
feather  is  fulvous  white,  with  about  ten  black  spots,  at 
equal  distances  from  each  other.  Some  of  the  scapulars 
have  a  broad  cream-coloured  stripe,  which  forms  a  connected 
series  when  the  feathers  lay  over  each  other,  but  those 
which  are  conspicuous  on  the  supposed  female  can  scarcely 
be  discerned  in  the  male  ;  this  latter  however  has  a  few  ob- 
scure white  mottles  on  the  chin,  throat,  and  round  the  ears- 
Total  length  about  8  inches. 

Mr.  Swalnson,  from  whose  '  Birds  of  Western  Africa'the 
above  description  is  taken,  observes  that  the  female  is  en- 
tirely destitute  of  the  loog-shafted  or  supplementary  feathers. 
'  Now  this,'  says  Mr.  Swainson. '  is  a  vei^  important  fact,  for 
itgoes  far  to  prove  that  they  are  not  essential  to  the  economy 
of  the  species ;  for  if  otherwise,  both  sexes  would  possess 
them,  unless  it  be  contended,  a  supposition  highly  impro- 
bable, that  the  male  feeds  in  one  manner  and  the  female  in 
another.  In  the  absence  of  all  information  upon  thispoint, 
we  are  led  to  conclude  that  they  are  more  ornamental  than 
usaful,  given  to  the  male  sex  as  attractive  decorations  to 
the  female,  in  a  similar  manner  as  the  flowing  feathers  of 
the  Paradise  Bird  arc  known  to  distinguish  the  male  sex. 


Whether  or  no  these  ornamental  plumes  are  lost  after  the 
season  of  incubation  is  a  subject  for  future  ioquiry;  but 
they  are  certainly  of  very  unequal  lengths  in  difforent  in- 
dividuals. We  have  seen  them  in  one  bird  only  seven 
inches  long,  while  in  that  now  before  us  they  measure  in 
extreme  length  seventeen  inches ;  the  webs  occupy  exactly 
six,  while  all  the  rest  of  the  shaft  is  naked,  the  rudimentary 
hairs  on  each  side  merely  indicatinethe  po&ttion  of  the 
laminse,  had  they  been  developed.  We  cannot  subscribe 
to  an  opinion  we  have  heard  expressed,  that  these  latter 
have  been  rubbed  or  worn  off.  Another  specimen,  which 
we  suppose  is  the  female,  is  perfect  in  all  its  plumage,  but 
has  no  indication,  as  already  observed,  of  these  fsathera. 
In  their  texture  they  are  remarkably  flexible,  moving  about 
with  the  least  breath  of  wind.  The  inner  web  is  so  broad, 
that  the  laminse  in  the  middle  measure  24  inches;  the 
outer  web,  on  the  contrary,  is  very  narrow,  and  the  longest 
lamine  are  hardly  half  an  inch.* 

This  is  the  Caprimulgtts  Macrodiptenu  of  Al^elius,  and 
the  Caprimulgiu  longipennit  of  Shaw. 

Locality. — Africa,  Sierra  Leone. 


HaciQdlpterjrx  AlHcanui.  Male. 

Proithera  (Sw.).  Rictus  almost  smooth.  Winm  very 
long,  equal  to  the  tail,  which  is  short  and  even.  Tarsus 
very  naked. 

Example,  Protlhera  diuma  (Caprtmulgut  diurmu, 
Wied.,  Nactmda,  Temm.). 

Description :  /'tfrna/ff.— Plumage  above  a  mixtiure  of 
grey-brown,  yellowish-red,  and  brownish-black,  marked 
with  great  spots  of  blackish-brown,  with  wide  borders  of 
yellowish-red  ;  chin  pale  yellow,  striped  with  grey-brown  ; 
tail  marbled  with  brownish-black  and  bright  yellow,  with 
nine  or  ten  transverse  bands  speckled  with  brownish-black. 
Plumage  beneath  white  lineated  with  grey-brown  ;  middle 
of  the  belly  white,  spotless.  Length  rather  more  than  10 
inches. 

ffaAito.— See  ante,  pp.  aS4,  225.  i  ■»aL> 

£oca/i*y.— Braiil  and  Paraguay*- ed  by  ^UUglC 
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NIGHT  HERON.  [Nycticoiux.] 

NIGHTINGALE,  the  English  Mme  for  ti»  moat 
celebrated  of  the  wong  birds  of  the  Old  World.  Thii  veil 
known  species  is  the  AifiAv  (Aedoa)  of  Uie  aatietit  Oneks ; 
Ltttcinia  of  the  uitient  Italian* ;  tttstHgnmola,  Rmmgauolo. 
and  Vngnuolo  of  the  modeni  ItaliuM;  Ronignofxit  the 
French;  AwtHiorof  the  SpaBish;  NttekHgall  of  tba  Ger- 
mant;  JVocAtdr^wA/of  dw'nwia  Suecica;'  NaUm^cde  of 
Brunnich ;  and  Aw  of  the  aottcnt  British. 

It  is  the  Lutdmm  of  Ovsner.  Aldrofandns,  WHlug^hy, 
Ray.  and  Brehm ;  ModteilKa  iM^ma  of  LiniuHts ;  SyMa 
Lutoinia  of  and  others ;  Currmea  Luteima  of 

Fleming;  and  PMmmh  Zaueinia  of  Selby.  Gould,  and 
Swaiiuon. 

The  Nightin^e,  «r  ni^ht  singer,  is  a  migratory  bird 
visiting  us  early  m  tlw  spring  (about  the  middle  of  April), 
and  leaving  us  abevt-  August  or  September.  The  male 
Jiirds  arrive  first,  and  are  instantly  soagfat  after  bf  the  bird- 
catchers,  who  genwally  make  tbs  most  of  the  interval  of 
ten  days  or  a  fortni8;ht  that  elapm  bebra  the  arrival  of  the 
females,  well  kbowiiw  that  tooie  males  which  are  taken 
after  the^  have  paired  seldom  survive.  The  bird-fhncim 
have  a  notion  that  a  Surrey  Nightingde  possessea  the  finest 
(luali^  «f  tone.  To  dwell  upon  the  richness  and  variety  of 
its  song,  a  sulgect  which  has  employed  the  pens  of  poets  of 
all  ages,  and'af  all  countries  where  the  bird  is  known,  would 
be  superfluous  here ;  but  there  are  ]>ointg  connected  with 
the  habits  and  gMgraphical  distribution  of  the  bird  which 
require  notice. 

M.  Temniack  states  that  the  Nightingale  haunts  woods, 
thiokets.  and  gardens ;  that  it  is  common  in  nearly  all  the 
partB  of  Evrope  to  Sweden  inclusive ;  and  that  it  migrates 
in  winter  into  Ej^pt  and  Syria.  Hasselquist  saw  it  among 
the  wiUows  of  Jordan  and  the  olive-trees  of  Judea.  Mr. 
Strickland  mw  it  at  Smyrna  on  the  dth  of  April.  The 
Prhioe  of  Husignano  ^.notes  it  (^eechio  Comparativo)  as 
common  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  which  it  leaves  in 
wintar  only.  In  his  Geograp^eal  and  Comparative  Litt, 
tba  Prince  records  it  as  found  in  Europe  generally. 

Pennant  (Artie  Zoology)  says  that  it  visits  the  temperate 
parts  of  Rusaia,  and  even  some  parts  of'Siberia.  The  same 
author  (British  Zoology)  remarks  that  the  Ni^tin^le  is 
a  species  that  does  not  spread  itself  over  our  island.  '  It  is 
noC'  says  Pennant,  '  found  in  North  Wales,  or  in  any  of 
the  English  counties  north  of  it,  except  York^ire,  where  it 
is  met  with  in  great  plenty  about  Donoastar.  It  has  also 
been  heard,  but  rar^,  near  Shrewsbury.  It  is  also  rsmarka- 
hle  that  this  bird  does  not  migrate  so  far  w«st  as  Devonshire 
and  Cornwall,  oounties  vbare  the  seasoas  ate  so  very 
mild,  that  myrtles  floorish  in  the  open  ait  during  ^a  whole 
jear ;  neither  is  it  found  in  Imlaad.  Sibbald  pUoes  Night- 
mnle*  in  hia  list  of  Scotch  birds;  but  they  certainly  are 
unknown  in  that  part  of  Great  Brilwn,  probably  from  the 
•cuci^  and  the  recent  intioductien  tii  hedges  there ;  yet 
they  viBit  Sweden,  a  much  mote  severe  climate/  The  editor 
of  the  last  edition  of  the  *  BritiA  ZocHtgy '  mtu  that  in 
1808  a  Nightingale  was  aavatal  «im«6  haacd  in  tjhe  gardens 


of  the  earl  of  Lonsdale^  in  Fisher  Street,  Carlisle.  U. 
Nilsson  notes  its  arrival  in  Sweden  by  the  1st  of  Maj. 
Montagu  infomu  us  that  it  is  said  to  be  found  only  as  ht 
north  as  Yorkshire  (his  obser\-ations  being  confined  to  Bri- 
tain), and  certainly  not  farther  west  than  the  eastern  borders 
of  Devonshire ;  although  Ihey  are  plentiful  both  in  Somerset- 
shite  and  Dorsetshire.  *  Why.'  adds  Moniagn,  *  they  should 
not  be  found  in  all  the  wooded  parts  of  Devonshire  and  Corn- 
wall, which  appear  equally  calculated  for  their  residence, 
both  from  the  mildness  of  the  air  and  variety  of  ground.  i» 
beyond  the  nattualist's  penetration.  The  bounds  prescribed 
to  all  animals,  and  even  plants,  is  a  curious  and  important 
foot  in  the  gnat  works  of  nature.  It  has  been  observed, 
that  the  Nightingale  may  possibly  not  be  found  in  any- part 
but  when  oowalips  grow  plentifUly ;  certainly  iKih  respect 
to  Deronshim  and  OoniwaU  this  coincidence  is  just.' 

Mr.  Blyth  (^ntri^  and  Note  to  an  edition  of  White's 
Selbome)  enters  fmly  into  the  inquiry  as  to  the  distribution 
of  the  Nightingale  in  Britain.  Among  other  highly  inter- 
esting observations.  Mr.  Blyth  remarks  that  be  thinks  this 
bird  appears  to  migrate  almost  Ane  north  and  south,  deviat- 
ing but  a  very  little  indeed  either  to  the  right  or  left  He 
states  that  there  are  none  in  Brittany  nor  in  the  Channel 
Islands,  Jersey,  Guernsey,  Sec  Mr.  Blyth  is  of  opinion 
that  the  most  westward  oi  them  probably  cross  the  Cbannd 
at  Cape  La  Hogue,  arriving  on  the  coast  of  Dorseishire, 
and  thence  apparently  proceeding  northward  rather  than 
dispersing  tovrards  the  west ;  so  that  they  fie  only  known  as 
accidental  str^gglen  beyond,  at  most,  the  thiri  degree  uf 
west  longitude— ft  Ihie  which  cuts  off  the  eountieB  of  De- 
vonshire and  Cornwall,  together  with  Wales  and  Ireland. 
Mr.  Grould  {Birdt  tff  Ean^),  after  refienh^  to  Mr. 
Blyth's  papers  in  the '  AnalyaV  states  that  the  Nightingale 
appears  to  be  confined  to  particular  districts :  it  n.  he  re- 
marks, plentiful  in  the  southern  and  eastern  counties,  wli^e 
Devonshire  appears  to  be  its  limit  westward,  and  Doncaster 
in  Yorkshire  in  a  northern  direction,  few  if  any  anthenti- 
cated  instances  being  on  record  of  its  oecarrence  beyond 
that  town,  which  is  the  more  singular,  as  Nightingales  are 
common  in  Sweden  and  other  countries  situated  farther 
north  than  England.  '  Our  own  observatiout'  continues 
Mr.  Gould, '  respecting  the  migrations  of  the  Nightingale 
is,  thai  after  leaving  our  island  it  proceeds  to  the  opposite 
shotes  of  the  Continent,  and  gradually  makes  its  way 
southwards,  until  it  arrives  in  A&ica,  which  is  its  ultimate 
resting-place  during  onr  winter  months.  We  have  our- 
selves received  specimens  killed  in  the  northern  diatricls  of 
Afiica,  hut  have  never  ohtuned  any  ftom  the  central  or 
southern  parts  of  that  portion  of  the  globe ;  it  would  appear 
therefore  that  its  distribntion  over  Qiat  vast  continoit  i» 
comparatively  limited.  In  no  part  of  Europe  is  it  more 
abundant  than  in  Spain  and  Italy ;  from  whence  how- 
ever, equally  as  from  our  own,  it  reeiilarly  migrates 
on  the  approach  of  winter.*  The  islands  of  the  Greek 
Archipelago  are  among  the  favoured  localities  visited  bv 
this  delightful  bird.  Mr.  Yarrell  (History  qf  BritiA 
Birds,  now  in  the  course  of  publication)  says,  '  When 
we  consider  that  this  bird  extends  its  visits  during  the 
summer  as  &r  north  as  Russia  and  Sweden,  its  very 
limited  range  in  this  country  is  unaccountable.  It  is  found 
in  Sussex,  Hampshire,  Doraetshire,  and  the  eastwn  part 
only  of  Devonshire,  alorue  the  line  of  our  south  coast  It 
haa  been  heard  about  leipimouth  and  Ezmont|i.  hut  no 
fittther  west  in  that  direction.  In  North  Devon  it  haabeen 
heard  near  Barnstaple,  but  not  in  Cornwall  or  Wales.  A 
gentleman  of  Gower,  which  is  the  peninsula  beyond  Swan- 
sea, pijocured  from  Norfolk  and  Surrey,  some  few  year^ 
haclC  some  scores  of  young.  Nightingales,  hoping  that  ao 
acquaintance  with  his  beautiful  woods  and  their  mild  cli- 
mate would  induce  a  second  visit ;  but  the  law  of  natuie 
was  too  strong  for  him,  and  not  a  single  bird  returned. 
Dyer,  in  his  "Grongar  Hill,"  makes  the  Nightingale  a 
companion  of  bis  Muse  in  the  vale  of  Towey  or  Caermar- 
then ;  but  this  is  a  poetical  licence,  as  the  bird  is  not  heanl 
there.' 

It  is  singular,  that  concurring,  as  all  the  more  modem 
authors  do.  that  the  Nightingide  is  not  now  to  be  found  in 
Wales,  a  Welsh  name  fir  the  Urd  should  exist;  yet  Pen- 
nant gives  this  name  in  his  lis^  and  it  will  be  found  at  the 
head  of  this  article.  Pennant  be  it  lemembened.  mily  ex- 
cludes it  fhnn  North  Wales. 

In  Ireland  the  Nightingale  ieem>  never  fat  have  beca 
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Mr  Ysmll.  -who  mnarks  that  it  is  not  indnded  hf  Mr. 
RylandA  in  his  *  Catalogue  of  the  Birds  of  lAncashir^' 
thoug\i  it  has  been  heard  as  high  np  as  Carlisle,  hut  no  Hit- 
ther,  ^oes  on  to  state,  that  on  Uie  eastern  side  of  our  island 
the  bird  frequents  Essex,  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  some  of  the 
more  wooded  parts  of  Lincolnshire,  and  sereml  parts  of 
Yorkshire ;  hut  uot  higher  than  five  miles  north  of  theetly 
of  York,  as  he  learned  m>m  his  friend  and  correspondent  Mr. 
Thomas  AlHs.  Mr.  Yarrell  states  his  belief  that  it  has  not 
been  heard  in  Scotland  or  in  the  Scottish  islands,  which,  he 
adds,  considering  that  it  Tisits  Denmark,  is  extraordinary. 
He  then  quotes  from  a  note  to  an  edition  of  "White's  '  Sel- 
borne,'  pnblisbed  in  Edinburgh,  the  following-  record  of  an 
attempt  to  establish  the  Nightingale  in  Scotland :— 'It  has 
been  generally  believed  that  the  migratory  songsters,  both 
old  and  young,  return  to  their  native  naunts  in  the  breeding 
season.  .  .  .  Impressed  with  this  helieC  Sir  John  Sin- 
clair, Bart.,  long  knoim  fbr  his  patriotism,  commiwioned 
the  late  Mr.  D^kson,  of  Covent  Garden,  to  purofaase  fbr 
him  as  many  Nightingales*  e§^  as  he  could  procure  at  a 
shilling  each.  This  was  accordingly  done,  the  eggs  care- 
fblty  packed  in  wool,  and  transmitted  to  Sir  John  by  the 
mail.  Sir  John  employed  several  men  to  And  and  take 
care  of  the  nests  of  several  Robins,  in  places  where  the 
eggs  might  be  deposited  and  hatched  in  security.  The  Ro- 
bins'  eggs  were  removed,  and  replaced  by  those  of  the 
Ni^fatin^e,  which  were  all  sat  upon,  hatched  in  due  time, 
and  the  young  brought  up  by  the  foster  parents.  The 
songsters  tlew  when  fully  fledged,  and  were  observed  for 
fiome  time  afterwards  near  the  places  where  they  were  in- 
cobated.  In  September,  the  usual  migratory  period, 
they  disappeared,  and  never  returned  to  the  place  of  their 
birth,' 

i>e«crtpft*on.— Rich  brown  above ;  rump  and  tail  with  s 
reddish  tinge;  throat  and  middle  part  of  belly  dirty  or 
grej-ish-white ;  lateral  parts  of  the  neck,  breast,  and  Hanks 
grey  ;  bill  and  legs  light  brown.    Sexes  alike. 

Habita;  Fbod;  Bmroduetion.—'The  Nightingale  shnns 
observation,  abiding  in  the  thiekest  coverts,  and  in  these 
the  nest  is  sometimes  placed  on  a  low  fbrk,  but  generally 
on  the  ground.  Withered  leaves,  particularly  those  of  the 
oak,  very  loosely  conjoined  with  dried  bents  and  rushes, 
and  lined  internally  with  fine  root-fibres,  form  the  struc- 
ture. The  eggs,  of  an  olive-brown,  are  fbur  or  five  in  num- 
ber. After  the  young  ore  hatched,  generally  in  June,  the 
melodious  song  of  the  male  ceases,  and  is  succeeded  by  a 
low  croak,  varied  occasionally  with  a  snapping  noise;  the 
first  is  considered  to  be  meant  fbr  a  warning,  aud  the  last  as 
a  defiance.  The  food  consists  of  insects,  such  as  flies  and 
spiders,  moths  and  earwigs.  Green  caterpillars  were  the 
food  brought  by  the  parent  birds  to  the  nest  of  ^onng 
NightingiJes  taken  by  Colonel  Montagu.  It  is  not  nnpro- 
babte  that  the  bird's  choice  of  hK^ities  is  in  some  measure 
determined  by  tha  absence  or  pfesenee  of  some  fcvonrite 
insect  food. 


LiBdiibVUVnMtk(Biiaapart«).  Tha  KigMiagik. 

^ere  is  another  European  Nqihtingale  {1%e  TUnuA 


NigkHmgtii*,  Pkitomgia  T^mMdMirt  Blvth,  Liuam'amqfae 
of  Brisson,  Sfftpia  Philomela  of  Beohatem).  inhabiting  em- 
tral  Europe.  Hie  song  of  this  speeiw  is  loud,  but  hr  imh- 
rior  to  that  of  the  true  Nightingale.  It  it  said  to  be  com- 
mon in  Egypt 

Mr.  Swainson  makes  the  PMtmdmm  the  aecond  nib* 
family  of  his  SyMadm.  [Stltiadx.] 

NIORIN,  oxide  61  titanium,  containing  about  iburteen 
per  cmt.  of  iron.  It  resembles  nenaecanita  in  colour, 
lustre,  and  appearance  of  the  fraotnted  snrAioes.  It  ocaors 
in  Ceylon  and  in  Transylvania. 

NIKA,  a  name  given  by  M.  Risso  to  a  gwins  of  Ma- 
eruroM  Cnutaaeani,  placed  by  M.  Milne  Edwards  between 
the  genera  Otridina  and  Atkanat  in  the  bribe  of  AiphMm^ 
to  which  the  latter  zoologist  atoo  relSm  the  genua  AiUonO' 
mea.  [SAi.icoquia.] 

NIKjON,  a  oelebrated  penonage  in  the  annah  of  Russia, 
and  the-  sixth  patriardi  in  the  Russian  ehur^,  was  bani  in 
May,  1 60i.  in  a  villWB  near  Nisohnei-Novgond,  where  hia 
father  was  a  husbandtnan.  A  natural  inclination  for  sMd^ 
led  him  to  become  the  pupil  of  a  monk  in  the  convent  ol 
St  Makarius.  The  taste  which  he  there  acquired  ibrmcH 
nostie  life  and  discipline  was  so  strong,  that  although  h« 
married,  in  compliance  with  the  pressing  instanoes  of  his 
ftraily,  he  separated  from  bis  wife  after  ten  years'  union,  and 
prevailed  upon  her  to  enter  the  convent  of  8t  Alexis  at 
Moscow,  while  he  himself  retired  to  a  small  island  in  the 
White  Sea,  not  for  from  Solowets,  where  there  was  a  brother- 
hood of  hermits  living  in  detached  cells.  The  dnolatiotf 
of  the  plaoe  and  the  severity  of  the  discipline  served  rather  to 
incveaae  than;to  abate  the  ardour  of  the  new  recluse ;  but  the 
zeal  of  the  brethren  led  to  dissensions  that  tenninatad  in  bis 
expulsion,  or  at  least  his  flight  Being  desirous  of  lO^oing 
tboir  wooden  church  by  a  stone  edifloa,  Nikon,  and  Bliiar, 
tin  fbunder  and  head  of  the  community,  proceeded  to 
Moeoow,  where  they  oollected  contributions  for  the  purpose; 
but  on  their  return,  Elisar  took  the  money  into  his  own 
keeping,  and  manifested  no  intention  of  applying  it  to  the 
intended  purpose.  This  led  to  remonstrances  and  alterea* 
lions ;  and  to  such  persecution  on  the  part  of  EHiar,  that 
Nikon  pushed  ofF  from  the  island  in  a  small  boat ;  and 
after  incurring  great  danger,  was  driven  to  the  island  Kj, 
at  the  month  of  tiie  Onega,  whem  be  set  up  a  wooden 
cross.  At  the  same  time  he  made  e  vow  to  erect  a  mO" 
nastery  on  that  spot,  in  fulfilment  of  which  may  now  be 
seen  tb«  magnificent  cloister  of  the  Boly  Cross.  Assooiating 
himself  with  a  community  called  the  Koaoheosw  hermits, 
he  so  disti^nished  himself  by  his  superior  aanetity  and 
severity  of  lilb.  that  on  the  death  of  dwv  abtn^  or  principal, 
he  was  elected  in  his  place,  in  104A.  B^ng  compelled 
three  years  afterwards  to  take  a  jonmey  to  Moacov,  to 
arrange  some  afihirs  of  their  community,  he  there  heeam^ 
known  to  the  Ctar  Alexis  Mikaikmteh,  irtto  was  so  ttroefc 
with  his  eloquence  and  understanding,  that  be  caused  him 
to  be  appointed  archimandrtt  of  the  Novospasky  CenTent 
A  new  career  was  thus  suddenly  opened  to  him :  his  in- 
flueneewith  the  sovereign  inereued  daily,  and  he  employed 
it  in  behalf  of  the  distressed.  On  being  appointed  metro- 
politan of  Novgorod,  in  1648,  he  attached  the  people  of 
that  city  to  him  no  less  strongly  his  eloquence  drewcrowds 
to  hear  his  discourses  in  the  cathedral,  and  his  bounty 
maintained  numbers  during  a  severe  Amine.  Bmides  this 
be  appeased  a  violent  popular  insurrection  at  Novgorod  in 
1850,  at  very  imminent  peril  to  his  own  person.  In  the 
mean  while  he  continuetl  in  hteh  fkvour  with  tbe  Ctar,  who 
freanently  corresponded  with  him,  end  who;  on  the  death 
of  the  patriarch  J oseph,  in  1 6  52,  appointed  him  his  successor. 
It  was  about  this  time  that  he  commenced  his  reforms  in 
the  books,  as  be  bad  previously  done  in  the  liturgy,  of  the 
church ;  and  held  several  councils  relative  to  the  trans- 
lations of  the  Scriptures.  Bnt  herein  his  seal  led  to  his  dis- 
grace :  his  reibrms  were  regarded  as  dAngerous  innovations; 
and  notwithstanding  tbe  Czar  had  shown  such  friendly 
confidence  in  him  as  to  place  his  own  family  under  his  care 
during  the  pestilence  at  Moscow  in  1693-4,  and  had  attended 
at  the  consecration  of  the  Voskreseusky  monastery  f  erected 
by  Nikon)  in  1657,  die  patriarch's  enemies  contrived  to 
pnrfudice  him  in  the  good  opinion  of  his  sovereign,  and  in 
1658  he  retired  to  tbe  monastery  inst  mentioned,  situated 
about  fiaty  venrtt  fhnn  the  capital,  whence  he  refused  to 
return.  How  tiiis  unfortunate  quarrel  and  mismtderstandinr 
origmated  is  not  precisely  known ;  and  it  JV^J^  svffiplnd 
hero  to  mnark  thai  it  inenaMlgiti&Ak^diigAiJl^ 
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eoancfl  was  h«ld  at  Moacow,  at  which  the  Czar  himself 
pcesidect,  and  which  was  attended  by  the  patriarchs  of 
Alexandiia  and  Antiooh,  those  of  Constaatinople  and 
Jerusalem  having  excused  themselves.  The  result  was 
that  Nikon  wes  deposed  from  hia  dignity,  and  was  banished 
to  the  Bielooiersky  monastery,  wiUi  the  rank  of  a  simple 
monk.  There  he  remained  until  after  the  death  of  Alexis, 
whose  successor,  Pheodor  Alexievitch,  granted  him  per- 
mission  to  return  to  the  Voski-esensky  monastery ;  but  he 
died  on  his  journey  Uiither,  at  Yaroslav,  August  1 7th, 
1681.  at  the  affe  of  seventy-five. 

Nik<n  oompilBd  a  oollection  of  ancient  Russian  eoroniolei 
to  the  year  1630,  which  were  printed  by  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  of  St  Petenburg,  in  eight  volumes,  quarto,  1767- 
1792.  He  also  wrote  several  dogmatical  and  theok>gical 
pieces,  which  were  printed  in  his  lifetime. 

NILK  (Nitui,  in  Latin),  the  name  of  the  great  river  of 
Eastern  Africa,  the  various  branches  of  which  have  their 
rise  in  the  high  lands  north  of  the  equator,  and,  flowing 
through  Abyssinia  and  other  regions  to  the  westward  of 
it,  meet  in  the  country  of  Sennaar.  The  united  stream 
flows  northwards  through  Nubia  and  Egypt,  and  after  a 
course  of  more  than  eighteen  hundred  miles  from  the 
farthest  explored  point  of  its  principal  branch,  enten  the 
Mediterranean  by  several  mouths,  which  form  the  delta  of 
Egypt  The  word  Nil  seems  to  be  an  old  iodigenoiu 
pidlaUon,  meaning  river,  like  that  of  Gir  in  Soudan  and  other 
ooim tries  sou^  of  the  Atlas.  The  modem  Egyptians  c^l 
the  river  6ah^NQ,  or  simply  Bahr;  in  Nubia  it  is  called 
hv  various  names;  in  Sennaar  the  central  branch,  or  Blue 
River,  is  called  Adit ;  and  in  Abyssinia,  AbawL  The  three 
principal  branches  of  the  Nile  are — 1,  the  Bahr  el  Abiad,  or 
White  River,  to  the  west,  which  is  now  ascertained  to  be  the 
largest  and  longest :  2,  the  Bahr  el  Azrek,  or  Blue  ^ver,  in 
the  centre ;  3,  the  Tacaxze,  or  Atbara,  which  is  the  eastern 
branch.  These  three  branches  were  known  to  Ptolemy, 
who  seems  to  have  considered  the  western  as  the  true  Nile, 
and  to  have  called  the  others  respectively  Astapus  and  Aa- 
tabonuk  He  fixed  the  sources  of  the  western  river  io 
numerous  lakes  at  the  foot  of  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon, 
which  he  jdaoed  in  10*  S.  lat  Strabo  (p.  821)  speaks  of 
the  island  of  Heroe  as  bounded  on  the  south  by  the 
conflueooe  of  the  Astabores,  Astapus,  and  Astasobas.  In 
uiother  place  (p.  786)  he  says  that  the  Nile  receives 
the  Aatahoras  and  the  Astapus ;  which  latter  '  some  call 
the  Astasobas,  and  say  that  the  Astapus  is  another  river 
which  flows  from  some  takes  in  the  south,  and  makes 
pretty  nearly  the  direct  course  of  the  Nile,  and  is  swol- 
len by  the  summer  rains.*  While  these  passages  certainly 
prove  that  the  antieot  geographers  knew  that  there  were 
three  main  streams,  they  also  prove  that  their  notions 
about  them  were  confused.  The  numerous  reports  of  the 
natives,  who  call  this  ridge  or  group  of  Mountains  by  the 
Arabic  version  of  the  same  name,  Jibalu  '1  Kamari,  though 
generally  pronounced  Jibali  '1  Kumri,  whiidi  would  mean 
'Uua  monataini^'  nem  to  agree  in  placing  the  sources 
of  the  Alriad  aevMal  d^rees  north  of  toe  equator,  at  nearly 
an  equal  distance  between  the  eastern  and  western  coasts 
of  A&ioa.  But  we  have  no  positive  infiffmation  either  as  to 
the  true  position  of  the  sources  or  of  the  mountains.  Ac- 
cording to  the  reptvt  of  Antonio  Fernandez  given  by  Tellex, 
the  high  land  of  Abyssinia  extends  to  the  south  into  the 
kingdom  of  Narea,  ttie  northern  part  of  which  is  about  8" 
N.  lat,  and  it  probably  extends  thence  to  the  westward 
through  central  Afirica.  The  Bahr  el  Abiad  was  traced 
upwards  by  Linant  in  1827,  as  far  BsAleis,adirect  distance 
of  132  geographical  miles  south  of  Khartum,  which  is  in 
lb"  34' N.  lat  and  about  32°  30'  E.  long.,  and  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Blue  and  White  Rivers.  Since  that  time  a 
party  of  Turco-Egyptiaoi,  headed  by  Ibrahim  Kashef^  an 
offioar  of  the  viceroy  of  Egypt,  marched  upwards  from 
Khartum  thirty-five  days  along  the  banks  of  the  river. 
On  the  tWfdfUi  day  they  reached  the  first  island  of  the 
ShiUuks,  and  after  traversing  the  territMy  of  that  neople 
they  entered  on  the  twenty-ninth  the  country  of  Uie  Denka, 
probably  the  Donga  of  Browne,  through  which  they  con- 
tinued to  ascend  along  the  banks  for  six  days  more,  when 
they  began  to  retrace  their  steps.  At  this  point  the  river 
was  shi^ow,  full  of  islands,  and  six  hours  in  breadth ;  and 
there  were  no  mountains  in  sight  The  latter  part  of  the 
march  appears  from  the  description  of  Ibrahim  to  have 
been  in  a  direotion  nearly  west  and  as  the  first  island  of 
the  BhiUuk^  which  they  reached  on  the  twelfth  day,  is  not 


far  from  Alois,  according  to  Linanfs  statement,  the  extreme 
point  attained  bylbraUmwas  probably  about  10"  N.  lat 
and  29**  E.  long.  The  result  of  this  expedition  agrees  with 
Browne's  report  from  hearsay,  in  giving  an  easterly  coune 
to  that  part  of  tbe  river  which  is  south  of  Da^-Fur,  aad  plac> 
ing  its  sources  full  to  the  south-westward  of  that  kingdom. 
(Q)l.  Leake's  paper  *  On  the  Quorra,*  in  the  2nd  vol.  of  the 
Journal  qfthe  Royal  Geo)(Taphical  Society  qf  London,  and 
Linant's  Journal  qf  a  Foyags  up  the  Bahr  el  Abiad,  with 
some  general  notes  on  toat  rivet  and  illustrative  mapa.  in 
the  same  volume.)  The  enormous  breadth  attributed  to 
the  Abiad  by  the  Turkish  party,  although  it  may  be  exag- 
gerated,  leaves  little  doubt  that  the  river  at  the  extreme 
point  of  their  journey  was  much  broader  than  at  ita  junc- 
tion with  the  ^ue  River,  and  indicates  ihat  it  has  a  pecu- 
liar character,  its  origin  being  perhaps  in  a  lake  or  lakes 
which  may  be  supplied  by  streams  flowing  from  a  distant 
range  of  mountains.  The  existence  of  lakes  which  have 
communication  with  the  river  only  in  time  of  high  water 
is  rendered  highly  probable  by  a  passage  in  Liuant's  '  Jour- 
nal,' which  states  that  at  the  time  of  the  inundation  of 
the  White  River  a  prodigious  quantity  of  fish  ia  broug^ 
down  towards  Khartum  by  the  current 

Mr.  Holroyd.  in  his '  Notes  on  a  Jonm^  to  Kordo&n  in 
1836-7,*  in  the  ninth  vidume  of  the  'Journal  of  the  London 
Gewaphtoal  Society,'  slates  thatKhurahid  Paaha  told  hba 
that  he  nad  been  twenty-one  days  above  Aleii,  on  the  Bahr 
Abiad.  in  the  boats  of  the  country  with  soldi«r^  and  had 
reached  Denka.  He  mentioned  that  the  river  divided  a 
considerable  distance  above  Kbartum,  hut  was  not  prepared 
to  say  which  was  the  direction  of  the  White  Nile  properly 
so  called.  In  the  country  of  the  Shilluks  it  seems  that 
several  rivers  join  the  Bahr  Abiad  from  the  west,  the  names 
of  which  are  mentioned  by  Linant  in  his  Notes.  One  of 
these  may  be  the  Bahr  el  Adda  mentionedfay  Browne  u  the 
last  western  tributary  of  the  Bahr  Abiad. 

The  Bahr  Abiad,  which  at  its  confluence  with  the  Blue 
River  is  only  about  1800  feet  wide,  is  described  'by  Linant  as 
bein^  just  above  it,  in  many  places  a  mile  and  a  half  wide  in 
the  month  of  April,  and  even  then  iar  within  its  r^pilar 
banks,  which  sometimes  appeared  four  miles  distant  from 
one  another,  and  weredistinctlymarked  heyond  these  limits 
by  a  wide  sandy  beach  without  any  appearance  of  verduie. 
But  even  this  is  no  t  the  frill  width  at  the  greatest  height  as  the 
river  then  overflows  the  adjoining  country,  and  the  waters  ex- 
tend in  some  places  above  twenty  miles  from  side  to  side.  Tbe 
shores  of  the  river  are  very  flat,  especially  on  the  western 
side,  and  the  water  is  deep  only  towards  the  middle  of  the 
stream,  where  Linant  found  it  to  be  from  three  to  four 
lathoma.  The  rise  of  the  Bahr  Abiad  is  not  perceptible  till 
sometime  after  that  of  the  Bahr  Axrek,  according  to  Linant; 
but  an  American  who  accompanied  Ismael  Pasha  to  Sennaar 
in  1821  saysthat  'the  Abiad  commenced  its  rise  this  year 
about  twenty  days  soonw  than  the  Adit  (the  name  of  the 
Blue  River  in  Sennaar),  and  that  the  difference  of  oolouc 
of  their  waters  proves  thst  they  flow  through  very  different 
soils.  The  white  colour  of  the  Abiad  is  ooessionea  by  a  very 
fine  white  clay  with  vhieh  its  waters  are  imprmntecC  whim 
the  Adit  is  almost  black  during  the  season  orits  uunase.' 

At  the  confluence  the  contrast  between  the  two  streams, 
says  Linant  is  very  great,  the  waters  of  tbe  Abiad  hdn^ 
always  white,  and  as  it  were  soapy,  even  in  the  dry  season, 
when  the  Azrek  is  of  a  greenish  hue.  The  Abiad  remains 
of  the  same  colour  during  the  inundations,  when  the  Bahr 
Airek  becomes  reddish  owing  to  the  alluvium  brought  down 
by  its  aflBuent  the  Bahr  Toumet  which  eomes  from  tbe 
highlands  <tf  Narea  and  falls  into  theAirek  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Fazuolo,  above  Sennaar- 

The  Bahr  el  Azrek,  or  Blue'  River,  which  was  long 
supposed  to  be  the  main  branch  of  tbe  Nile,  has  three 
sources  in  the  high  land  of  Gqjam.near  the  villuw  of  Gcesb. 
south-west  of  lake  Dembes,  in  Ib^SO'SS"  N.  IsL  and 
36*  35'  80"E.  loh^  wending  to  Bmoe*s  ofaaam^DS.  The 
Agowa,  who  infaabit  that  district  worship  the  river.  [Abts- 
sinia;  Brucb.]  The  sources  of  the  Asrek  appear  to  have 
been  visited  by  Father  Paez,  and  peibapa  by  otner  mission- 
aries, long  before  Bruce.  The  vast  importance  attached  to 
that  discovery  has  become  much  diminished  since  the  infor- 
mation which  we  have  acquired  of  the  Abiad,  whoae  source* 
are  still  unexplored,  and  still  involved  in  that  mys- 
tery which  the  antients  represent  as  hovering  abont  the 
fountains  of  the  Nile.  After  a  north  and  mrth-weat  course 
of  about  Miventr  mUi^gtjfe^^^^^^a^j^tho  Abys- 
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synians  call  it.  eatm  tbe  Iftke  Dsmbita  or  Txana  on  its 
Bouth-westem  This  fine  lake  ii  MXtT-flve  miles  in 
length  from  south-east  to  north-west,  aoooroii^  to  Bruce's 
map,  and  above  thirty  in  its  greatest  breadth ;  its  sur&ce  is 
more  than  twice  that  of  tbe  lake  of  Geneva.  It  occupies  tbe 
centre  of  an  elevated  table-land,  sanounded  by  hills  and 
mountain  ranges,  fhim  which  numerous  streams  foil  into  tbe 
lake.  The  Blue  River,  issning  from  tbe  take  at  its  south-east 
extremity,  runs  first  to  the  south-east,  forming  a  large  cas- 
cade at  Alata ;  after  which  it  flows  neaily  due  south,  and 
then  turns  to  the  south-west,  enoompassine  the  ^Hovinces  of 
Gojam  and  Damot,  and  leaving  Amtiara  Proper  on  its  right 
or  eastern  bank.  After  receiving  several  affluents  from  the 
high  lands  of  Shoa  and  Efkt,  it  turns  to  the  north-vest, 
fmnine  a  curve  which  twice  intersects  the  tenth  iagtee  of 
north  uitttude,  being  nearly  the  same  puallel  as  that  of  the 
fitrthest  explored  point  of  tne  AUad,  whteh  is  six  d^reeA  of 
longitude  fiuther  west  The  vast  tract  between  the  tmnveri 
is  yet  unexplored ;  it  is  nominally  dependant  on  Sennaar, 
and  is  inhabited  by  the  Denka,  the  ShillukB.  the  Bokki.  and 
other  Negro  tribes,  who  are  pagans. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1822.  Ismael  Pasha,  son  of  the 
Tieeroy  of  Egypt,  with  1500  men,  started  from  Fazoclo, 
which  is  about  11°  20'  N.  lat,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Blue 
River,  and  marched  southwards  into  the  interior  in  search 
of  the  gold-mines  of  QuSmdrayl.  After  crossing  the 
Bahr  Toamet,  an  affluent  of  the  Azrek,  in  about  10"  50' 
N.  latq  they  discovered  on  the  18th  the  first  apnearence  of 
f^old  mixed  with  the  sand  in  the  beds  or  borders  of  rivulets. 
Cailliaud,  who  accompanied  the  expedition,  found  that  the 
wasbinjg  of  the  sands  produced  voy  little,  only  four  mins 
of  gola  in  a  hundred  weight  of  sand.  A  negro  chief  told 
Ismael  that  after  the  rainy  season  there  were  lometimes 
fbund  hits  of  gold  of  the  sixe  of  beans.  After  seventeen 
days  passed  among  golden  sands,  Ismael  became  convinced 
of  their  barrenness ;  and  on  the  5th  of  February  gave  orders 
to  proceed  farther  south,  and  in  two  days  arrived  at  Singue, 
south-west  of  QuSmimyl,  and  in  about  10°  30'  N.  lat  and 
34°  30'  E.  long.  But  the  n^ro  inhabitants  of  the  neigh- 
bouring mountains  became  so  troublesome  and  daring,  that 
Ismael  was  obliged  on  the  1 1th  of  February  to  order  a 
retreat  towards  Fazoclo.  (Cailliaud,  Voyage  d  Meroi,  au 
delA  du  FiizogK  4^.,  1626-7.) 

Continuing  its  course  in  a  north-north-west  direction, 
towards  the  low  country  of  Sennaar,  the  Azrek,  or  Adit,  as 
it  is  hero  called,  after  crossing  the  province  of  Fazoclo,  a 
dependency  of  Sennaar,  passes  by  the  town  of  Sennaar, 
which  is  on  its  left  bank,  in  about  13°  SO'  N.  lat  and  3S°  45' 
E<  long.  Continuing  to  flow  nearW  .in  the  same  dinction,  it 
receives  on  its  right  bank  the  Dandar,  Rabat,  and  other 
streams  which  flow  from  tbe  outer  or  western  side  of  the 
highlands  which  enclose  the  basin  of  lake  Dembea.  Ibe 
country  on  its  left  bank,  and  between  it  and  tbe  Abiad,  con- 
stitutes the  kingdom  of  Sennaar  proper,  which  is  also  called 
Al  Jezira,  or  the  island  [SbnitaarI,  and  is  divided  by  the 
Azrek  from  Haliky,  a  Nubian  province,  forming  part  of 
the  country  of  Atbara,  or  island  of  Meroe.  [Nubia.]  At 
Khartum  the  White  and  Blue  rivers  unite,  the  former  being 
the  wider ;  and  the  two  straams  flow  for  several  miles  in  a 
common  bed  without  mixing  their  waters,  like  the  Rhdne 
and  the  Arve  below  their  junction  near  Geneva.  After 
passing  Halfay  the  united  stream  of  the  Nile  bonds  towards 
the  north-eas4  passes  by  Shendy  and  the  ruins  of  Meroe, 
and  on  enterins  the  oonntry  of  Berber  it  receins  on  its 
eastern  bank  uie  Taoazie  or  Atbara,  the  third  great  eon- 
fluent  of  the  Nile. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  the  appearance  of 
the  Nile  in  its  course  through  Upper  Nubia.  '  The  Nile 
below  the  point  of  junction  of  the  Abiad  and  Azrek 
presents  a  truly  magnificent  spectacle.  Between  BalCay 
and  Shendy  the  river  is  straightened,  and  traverses  a 
deep  and  gloomy  defile  formed  by  high  rooky  hills,  be- 
tween which  the  Nile  runs  dark,  deep,  and  rapidly  for 
about  twelve  or  fifteen  miles.  On  emerging  from  this  defile 
the  river  again  spreads  itself  majestically  and  flows  between 
immense  plains  of  herbage  bounded  only  bv  the  horizon. 
About  thirty  miles  above  Nousraddin,  the  head  village  of 
Berber,  we  passed  the  mouth  of  the  Bahr  el  Isai/ood  (the 
Tacaue)  on  the  eastern  shore;  it  is  the  last  river  that 
empties  itself  into  the  Nile.  I  estimated  it  at  about  two- 
thinls  of  a  mile  at  its  embouchure.  The  Nile  below  the 
point  of  junction  of  thU  river  is  more  than  two  miles  broad 
from  bank  to  bank.  {Ntarative  m  SapediHtm  1o  Dot- 
P.  a.  No.  1006. 
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The  l^cazse,  pc«h^  the  Astabcoas  of  the  abtienta,  rises  in 
the  high  mountains  of  Lasta,  in  about  11°  40^  N.  lat  and 
39°  40' £.  long.  Its  sources  were  known  to  the  Jesuit  mis- 
sionaries in  Abyssinia,  and  have  been  visited  of  late  years  by 
Pearoe.  It  flows  for  a  considerable  distance  ill  a  nttttbern  di- 
rection between  the  range  of  the  Samen  mountains  on  the 
west,  and  those  of  I^sta,  Salowa,  and  Bora  on  tbe  east  It  re- 
ceives on  its  right  bank  Uie  Arequa  from  Antalo.  On  arriving 
at  1 3°  1 5'  N.  lat.  the  Tacazxe  turns  to  tbe  north-west,  forming 
the  boundary  between  the  kingdom  of  Amhara,  on  its 
left,  and  Tigro  on  its  right  bank.  The  rivor  has  numerous 
n^ids,  which  rondet  it  fordable  at  most  seasons  of  the 
yaar.  Salt  saw  in  it  enormous  erooodiles  of  a  greenish 
colour  and  lai^  hippdpotanu.  Piooeeding  norUi-west  the 
TMwe  flows  through  tiie  lowlands  of  Waldhuba  and 
Wdkayt,  whieh  an  depandeneies  of  Tigro;  and  about 
14°  SO'^N.  lat  and  36°  40'  E.  long,  it  receives  on  its  left 
bank  the  Angrab,  Vhich  rises  on  the  north  slope  of  the 
high  land  of  Dembea.  It  afterwards  receives  several  other 
streams  which  come  from  the  same  direction  and  pass 
through  the  country  of  Ras  el  Feel,  which  was  visitea  by 
Fbncet  and  Bruce.  It  then  inclines  more  to  the  north ;  and 
between  the  parallels  of  16°  and  17°  N.  lat,  in  tiie  country 
of  the  Take,  it  is  supposed  to  receive  on  its  eastern  bank  the 
Marob,  a  considerable  stream  which  comes  from  Tigre, 
and  the  course  of  which  has  been  traced  nnrth-west  to 
within  a  short  disianoe  fhnu  the  Taoazie.  (Bija.  or  Boja.] 
Tbe  Taeazse  then  passes  Oous  Radj^  visited  by  Burkhardc 
on  his  joomey  to  Snakim  fai  1814,  and  inclines  again  to 
the  northrwea^  fbrming  the  bonndary  of  the  so-ealled 
island  of  Meroe  and  tbe  Berber  eonntiy  [PtRJwti} ;  ud 
at  last  enters  the  Nile  at  17°  45'  N.  lat  and  about  34°  s' 
E.  long.  A  short  distance  befon  its  confluence  the  Taeaaie 
receives  on  its  right  bank  the  Mc^mn  from  the  mnrth-esst 
whieh  rises  in  the  Langay  ridge  near  tlw  B«d  Sea,  in  the 
country  of  the  Bishareens.  At  the  season  of  the  inundation 
the  Bahr  Mc^en  brings  down  from  the  interior  a  quantity 
of  black  earth,  which  is  said  to  affect  tbe  colour  of  the 
Nile.   (Linant'a  NoUt  on  iha  Bahr  tl  Abiad.) 

The  Nile,  from  the  confluence  of  the  Taoacse  down  to 
its  entrance  into  the  Mediterranean,  a  distance  of  1200 
geographical  miles  measured  alcmg  the  course  of  the  river, 
receives  no  permanent  streams ;  but  in  the  seasiHi  of  rains 
it  reoeives  wadys,  or  torronts,  iVom  the  mountains  which 
lie  between  it  and  tbe  Red  Sea.  After  flowing  through 
Barber  in  a  north-north-western  direction,  a  populous  and 
Ibrtile  diitrie^  and  ftiU  of  vOlagas,  the  Nile  entars  a  banen 
and  dreary  oountry,  when  the  desert  sands  oome  close  to 
the  river's  edge.  The  rooks  and  stones  of  the  desert  are 
generally  of  black  granite.  No  v^uro  is  to  be  seen,excM)t 
on  the  margin  of  the  mtx.  On  arriving  at  about  19°N. 
lat- the  Nile  turns  nearly  diieet  west,  and  forms  the  large 
island  of  Mograt  This  district  is  called  El  RabaTab ;  and 
its  malek,  or  chieftain,  is  said  to  rule  over  «ghty-flve  large 
and  fertUe  islands  formed  by  the  Nile,  besides  the  adjacent 
banks.  The  Nile  below  Mograt  turns  abruptly  to  the  south- 
west This  is  known  as  Uie  great  bend  of  the  Nile.  Con- 
tinuing in  tbe  same  dirootion,it  passes  through  the  country 
of  the  Sheygia  Arabs.  [Bahkal.]  Arriving  at  the  village 
of  Korti,  Ifr  N.  lat  and  31°  50'  E.  long.,  the  river  turns  to 
the  west;  and  after  a  course  of  about  thirty  miles  in  thtf 
direction,  it  resumes  a  northern  oomae^  flowing  throng  Uia 
province  of  Dongola.  The  hreadth  cf  tiia  emtivdile  land 
on  eaidi  bank  through  the  Dongola  ooonbyi  which  is  above 
100  miles  in  lei^th,  varies  from  <me  to  three  miles,  bqrand 
which  is  the  desot.  Hie  left  or  western  bank  is  tbe 
more  fertile,  the  eastern  bank  being  in  many  places  sandy 
and  bamn.  Some  of  the  islands,  such  as  that  of  Argo^ 
are  very  fertile.  (Waddington  and  Banbury's  Tttwm; 
Riippel's  TtCMl*  in  Ntkbxa  and  Kordqfan.)  North  of 
Areo.  in  19°  40'  N.  lat,  the  Nile  enters  the  province  of  Dar 
Mai  lass,  in  Lower  Nubia,  whero  it  forms  a  catars%  or 
rapid,  commonly  called  the  third  cataract  b][  those  who 
ascend  the  river.  Aftw  several  windings  the  river  inclines 
to  the  north-east ;  and  near  22°  N.  lat  forms  the  second 
cataract  called  Wady  Halfit,  after  which  it  passes  the  splen- 
did temple  of  Xpsambul.  CAbusahboul.]  Continuing  its 
north-«ast  course,  the  Nile  passes  by  Derr,  Dandour,  and 
Kalabsheh;  and  at  about  24^  N.hit  forms  the  lastcatantet 
between  granite  rocks  which  cross  the  river imrSwiiui, 
fv  Aasonan.  /Jong  this  traotLOfiltoattClAihiijM^Ml^ 
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the  Nile  is  very  r.ai>row,  *  the  rocks  of  the  eastern  and 
vestern  mountains  often  coming  close  to  the  river,  and 
leaTing  little  space  for  the  deposit  of  alluvium :  in  other 
places,  on  the  Libyan  side,  the  sand  covers  the  whole  level 
space  between  the  hills  and  the  bank ;  and  the  character 
of  the  eonntry  between  Wady  Halfti  and  Assouan  is  totally 
different  from  that  of  Egypt  The  river  about  Kalabsheh 
rises  between  30  and  40  feet  perpendicularlv  during  the 
inundation ;  and  after  it  has  subsided,  in  February,  the 
stream  runs  at  a  rate  of  two  or  three  nautical  miles  an 
hour.'  (Sir  J.  Gardner  Wilkinson,  On  Uu  Nile  and  Former 
Levels  qf  Egypt,  in  London  Geog.  Journal,  vol.  9.) 

After  entering  the  boundaries  of  Egypt  the  Nile  flows 
through  the  whole  lengthof  that  ooutit^-,  which  it  waters 
and  fertilises,  ^ypt  owes  to  the  Nile  its  very  ezist«ice 
us  a  productive  and  habitable  regio'h,  and  accordin^y,  in 
olden  times,  the  people  worshiped  tnehenefioent  river  as  their 
tutelary  god.  A  full  account  of  the  Nile  in  its  progress 
through  %gypt,  of  its  periodical  rise,  and  its  delta  and 
various  mouths,  is  given  under  Boyft. 

The  rich  alluvial  deposit  which  the  NUe  spreads  over  the 
lands  of  Nubia  and  Egypt  is  mainly  derived  through  the  Blue 
River  and  its  afBuents  the  Toumet,  Tacazze,  Mareb,  &c., 
lirom  the  high  lands  of  Abyssinia:  the  White  River  brings 
no  such  alluvial  deposit ;  but  its  stream,  rising  about  the 
same  time  as  the  Blue  River,  aulats  in  raising  their  combined 
waters  over  Uie  lands,  vbieh  they  fertilise  m  their  north- 
ward course.  Owing  to  the  yearlv  deposit  of  alluvial  matter, 
both  the  bed  of  the  rale  and  the  land  of  Egypt  are  gradually 
raised,  the  elevation  vvrying  in  different  places,  and  always 
lessening  in  proportion  as  the  river  approaches  the  sea. 
According  to  an  approximate  calculation,  the  land  about 
the  first  or  lowest  eauraet  has  been  railed  ntoe  feet  in  1700 
years,  at  Thebes  about  seven  feet,  and  at  Cairo  about  five  feet 
ten  inches ;  whilst  at  Hosetta  and  the  months  of  the  Nile, 
where  the  perpendicular  thickness  of  the  deposit  is  much 
less  than  in  the  valley  of  Central  ud  Upper  E^t,  owing 
to  the  great  extent  east  and  west  over  whioh  the  inundation 
spreads,  the  rise  of  the  soil  has  been  compvatively  imper- 
oeptible;  (Wilkinson.)  As  the  bed  of  the  Nile  always  keeps 
pace  with  the  elmtion  of  Uie  soil,  and  the  proportion  of 
water  faroM|fat  down  by  the  rivor  continues  to  be  the  mme, 
it  fellows  ^at  the  Nik  now  overflows  a  greater  oxtent  of 
laii4  hoth  east  and  wast,  Ibui  ia  former  times ;  and  that 
the  su^flifleieB  of  eultinble  land  in  the  plaiBS  of  Thebes  and 
of  Central  Bgypt  continues  to  inotease.  AH  fears  therefore 
about  the  stoppage  of  the  overllowing  of  the  Nib  are 
unfoonded.  In  the  valley  of  the  Nile  the  banks  are  much 
more  elevated  than  the  land  at  a  distance  from  the  river, 
and  they  are  seldom  quite  covered  with  water,  even  during 
the  highest  floods.  The  difference  between  the  height  of 
the  banks  and  the  land  near  the  edge  of  the  desert  is  often 
as-  much  as  12  and  15  feet.  The  dykes  which  form  a  com- 
munication between  the  villages  during  the  inundation 
commence  on  a  level  with  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  as 
they  extend  into  tfa»  interior  rise  to  so  great  a  height  above 
the  fields  at  to  Icwve  room  for  the  conatmeUon  of  atehes 
■  for  the  passage  of  the  water,  lliis  appearanee  of  an  ele- 
vated  strip  of  land  along  the  banks  of  a  river,  sloping 
towards  the  interior,  is  common  to  other  rim  nllc^  wfaiiu 
are  subwot  to  periodical  innndations. 

NILEUS.  a  stt^ieonof  the  AUxandrian  school,  celebrated 
for  the  invntion  u  a  machine  called  the  *  plindiium,'  wfaieh 
was  employed  with  sueeess  in  reducing  luxations  of  the  fe- 
mur. (Cels.,  Do  Med.,  lib.  viii,  cap.  20;  Oribaa.,  De  Ma- 
ehinamiWp.  8,  p.  617.)  Some  of  his  medicines  are  quoted 
by  Oalen,  Aetius,  C^lsus,  Paulua  .Sgineta,  Cielius  Aureli- 
aous,  and  Oribosius.  The  exact  time  when  he  lived  is  not 
known ;  but  as  he  is  mentioned  by  Celsns,  we  may  perhaps 
safely  place  him  a  little  before  the  be^nning  of  the 
Ghristwi  nra. 

N1L6HERRY  MOtJNTAINS.  [Hinotstan,  vol  xii, 
p.  207.] 

NIMES  or  NISMES.  a  town  in  the  south  of  France, 
capital  of  the  department  of  Gard.  in  43°  50'  N.  lat.  and  4° 
23'  £.  long. ;  358  miles  from  Paris  in  a  direct  line  south 
by  east,  450  miles  by  the  road  through  Auxerre,  Lyon. 
Vienne,  Valence,  and  Pont  St  Esprit,  or  417  miles  by  the 
road  through  Nevers,  Moulins,  Clermont,  and  Mende. 

Nhnes,  antiently  Nemausus  (Nfuaviroc),  is  a  town  of  great 
antiqui^.  Strabo  (p.  186.  Casaub.)  notices  it  as  the  capital 
of  tho  Celtic  nation,  the  Volcn  Arecomici,  or  Aricomisci 


(OhtihKat  Apuco/iumiO.  and  states  that  though  lufeiiiur  to  Nar- 
bonne  in  the  number  of  strangers  uid  otnws  resorting  to  it 
for  the  purposes  of  trade,  it  was  superiw  in  the  number  of 
cttixens ;  the  town  exercised  authority  over  twenty-four  po- 
pulous villages,  and  enjoyed  the  'Jus  latii,*  by  virtue  of 
which  those  elected  to  the  ftdileship  or  queestmahip  in  Ne- 
mausus acquired  the  rights  of  Roman  citizens.  Nemausus 
was  situated  ou  the  high  road  from  Italy  into  Spain,  whidi, 
though  in  excellent  condition  in  aummer,  was  in  racing  and 
winter  impeded  by  mud  or  by  floods  caused  by  the  mouo- 
tain  tonents.  It  waa  fortified  with  walla  uad  gates  h;  the 
emperor  Augustus,  about  fourteen  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian Ma.  In  tltt  down&l  of  the  Roman  empire  Ntmes  sat 
fered  much.  It  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Visigoths,  ajid  was 
comprehended  in  the  kingdom  established  by  them  in  the 
south-west  of  France  and  in  Spain;  it  was  besieged  Ytf 
Wa'mba,  king  of  the  Visigoths  (about  a.d.  673),.  against 
whom  it  had  rebelled,  and  was  subsequently  taken  by  the 
Saracens,  Arom  whom  it  was  wrested  by  Charles  Idartel,  at 
whose  hands  iha  town  suflered  much.  In  the  tenth  century 
it  became  the  capital  of  an  hereditary  viscounty,  and  after 
some  changes  was  united  to  the  crown  of  France,  in  the  reign 
of  St.  Louis,  Ajx  1258.  In  the  religious  wars  of  the  sixteenth 
century  it  was  one  of  the  strongholds  of  the  (^vinists :  it 
submitt^  to  Louis  XIIX.,  who  dismantled  the  fortifications. 
In  theeariier  periods  of  the  Freneh  revolution  (a.d.  1791} 
and  on  the  second  restwation  of  the  Bourbcms  (ajx  1815} 
it  waa  the  ^oena  of  serious  intestino  trouble^  political  or 
religious. 

Of  all  the  towns  in  Franc^  Ntmes  preserves  the  most 
striking  memorials  of  its  antient  grandeur.  It  has  been 
styled  °a  second  Rome.*  The  antient  building  known  as 
La  Maison  Carr&i  (the  square  house),  is  not  square,  as 
its  name  would  imply,  but  a  parallelogram.  It  ia  surrounded 
by  thirty  fluted  Corinthian  columns,  so  arranged  as  to  pre- 
sent eleven  on  each  side,  six  in  the  front,  and  as  many  at 
the  back :  the  columns  at  the  angles  being  in  this  computa- 
tion counted  twice.  The  columns  on  the  back-front  and 
e^ht  of  those  on  eaeh  side  are  half  encased  in  the  wall  <^ 
the  building  which  fills  up  the  intermediate  spaces ;  the 
remaining  three  columns  tm  each  side  and  thoss  of  the 
front  belong  to  the  portico,  which  is  of  considerable  depth 
in  proportion  to  its  width,  and  is  open  tm  three  sides.  The 
pHun  are  neariy  30  feet  in  heigU,  and  nearly  3  feet  in 
diamater ;  hut  M.  Hillin,  firom  whom  we  borrow  these  di- 
mensicms  {.Voyage  dant  lee  Dep.  du  Midi  tie  la  RxmceX 
does  not  say  whether  the  first  of  them  includes  tlie  base 
and  ca{rital,  or  is  that  of  the  shaft  slone.  The  intercolumnsi 
spaces  are  less  than  two  diameters  in  breadth.  The  total 
length  of  the  building  w  given  by  M.  Millin  at  72  French 
(or  77  English)  feet,  including  we  presume,  the  depth  of 
the  portico ;  the  breadth  ia  36  French  (or  38^  English)  feet : 
our  authorities  do  not  state  whether  these  are  exterior  or 
interior  measurements ;  they  are  probably  exterior.  The 
cornice  and  frieze  run  all  round  the  building,  and,  as  well 
as  the  capitals  of  the  columns,  are  regarded  as  niodels  of 
architectural  beauty:  indeed  the  building  ia  so  Muiehed  as  to 
require  a  laR^e  aikd  aeeurato  drawing  to  do  it  jDBtic&  The 
very  eorona  u  firetted.  llie  only  entxance  to  the  bnilding 
is  h^  a  door  m  the  fhmt  under  Qua  portico ;  and  there  were 
origmally  no  windom ;  it  is  eoniectured  that  light  was  ob- 
tained by  openings  in  the  nm.  The  Maison  Catrfie^  like 
most  of  the  temples  of  antiquity,  was  enclosed.  The  recent 
excaratiotts,  nude  about  three  years  ago,  render  it  probable 
that  another  similar  building  meed  the  temple^  at  some  lit- 
tle distance  from  iU  Siguier,  a  French  antiquary,  conjec- 
tured that  it  was  dedicated  to  Caius  Ctesar  and  Lucius 
CfBSar,  the  grandchildren  of  Augustus;  but  it  has  recently 
been  shown  by  M.  Auguste  Pelet  to  have  been  erected  to 
Aurelius  and  L  Varus.  Probably  there  were  two  temples 
within  the  same  enclosure,  ono  dedicated  to  Aurelius,  the 
other  to  Verua.  In  the  middle  ages  it  served  as  a  town- 
hall,  was  afterwards  part  of  the  eflkea  of  a  private  house, 
and  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  the  canons  of  St  Austin 
fitted  it  up  as  a  ohurch.  "Vnien  visited  by  M.  HiUin,  in  th« 
reign  of  Napoleon,  it  was  defiled  ^Alth  and  exposed  to  the 
mischievous  pran>^  of  children.  1!ne  Maison  C»a6o  is  now 
used  as  a  museum  for  objects  of  antiquity.  The  Stat« 
House  at  Richmond,  in  Virginia,  which  stands  on  a  eon- 
manding  elevation,  is  a  copy  of  the  Maison  Can^.  The 
plan  and  drawings  were  sent  to  Virginia  by  Mr.  Jefferson, 
when  he  was  minister  of  the  United  States  at  Paris. 

The  amphitheatre  ^!fz^^^^^^<l9g  Pe«*«i  » in 
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bflttor  pmamtkm  than  the  Coliseum  at  Rome,  and  vi 
greater  extant  than  the  amphitheatre  of  Verona.  It  is  a 
perfect  oval.  The  greater  diameter,  including  the  thickness 
of  the  wall,  is  estimated  at  405  French,  or  434  English  feet ; 
the  smaller  diameter,  317  French,  or  340  English  feet.  The 
exterior  wall,  which  is  nearly  perfect,  ocmsistB  of  a  grouod 
story  and  an  upper  story,  each  pierced  with  hiLty  arches, 
and  is  surmounted  by  an  attic.  Its  height  firom  the  level 
of  the  ground  is  above  70  English  feet  The  lower  or  ground 
story  is  adorned  witbpilastara.  and  the  upper  with  Tuscan 
or  Doric  columns.  The  attic  shows  the  holes  destined  to 
leceive  the  poets  on  which  was  itietehed  the  awning  that 
oovered  the  amphitheatre.  The  rows  of  aetU  an  ecmputed 
to  have  been  originally  thirty-two  in  number.  There  were 
&ur  nrinoipal  entrances.  The  ui^theatre  has  been  com- 
putea  to  hold  1 7,000  peisoas :  it  was  built  with  great  solidity 
without  cement:  the  stones  were  quanried  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  some  of  them  are  of  immense  sise.  When 
the  Visigoths  possessed  Ntmes,  they  converted  this  building 
into  a  fortress,  to  defend  the  place  against  Glovis  and  bin 
Franks.  They  built  the  square  towers  which  yet  remain 
near  the  eastern  door.  It  was  defended  by  the  Saracens 
against  Charles  Martel,  who  assailed  it  with  fire,  of  which 
it  still  exhibits  the  traces.  Under  the  viscounts  of  Ntmes 
it  was  still  kept  as  a  fortress.  The  arena  was  encumbered 
till  of  late  years  with  a  parcel  of  wretched  hovels^  now  re- 
moved. 

There  is  an  antiant  edifloe  which  antiquaries  have  desig- 
nated the  temple  of  Diana;  it  is  of  moderate  dimensions, 
and  is  built  «  luge  stones  without  cement ;  but  the  vio- 
lence which  has  been  offered  to  it  at  different  times  has 
reduced  it  to  a  mere  ruin.  The  interior  still  exhibits  some 
remains  of  a  floe  vaulted  roof  and  of  the  niches  and  columns 
which  onoe  adorned  it.  A  number  of  inscriptions,  capitals, 
and  other  fragments  of  columns,  or  of  different  parts  of  the 
building^  statues,  and  other  antiouities,  ate  confusedly, 
neaped  together  in  this  buUdiog.  The  adjaeent  baths  at 


Diana,  and  the  fimntain  whieh  supplied  tnem,  have  disa^F 
peered  or  lost  their  antique  character  under  the  more 
modem  works  which  have  been  added  to  them.  The  waten 
of  the  fountain  are  conveyed  by  a  canal  round  one  of  the 
public  gardetu  of  the  modccn  town,  and  the  place  of  tbe 
baths  is  occupied  by  statues  and  groups  in  raarhle,  of  modern ' 
date  and  inibrior  execution. 

Near  the  tesiple  of  Diana  is  a  siagolar  edifice  called  La 
Tour-magne,  Tunis  Magna,  •  tbe  great  tower.'  It  conaistB 
of  a  lower  stuy  of  beptagonal  form,  24ft  French,  or  262 
English  feet  in  eireumference;  and  of  an  upper  story,  an 
octagon,  of  107  French,  or  lift  Englirii  feet  in  eireum- 
ference. It  is  117  Freneh.or  126  English  feet  hi^;  hot 
the  ruins  which  aonound  it  much  dhnhush  its  apparewt 
height.  It  is  built  of  small  square  stones,  and  each  front 
was  originally  adorned  by  two  pilasters  of  freestone,  Toscan 
or  Doric.  It  stands  on  an  elevatim,  and  joined  the  antient 
walls  of  the  town;  but  its  on^  and  use  are  both  entirely 
unknown. 

There  are  two  Roman  Rates;  one  is  called  the  gate  of 
Cffisar,  and  was  discovered  ajx  1791, on  tiie  demolition  of 
some  antient  ramparts  erected  in  tbe  twelfth  century.  This 
gate  is  built  of  large  blocks  of  freestone,  and  has  two  large 
arches  in  the  middle,  and  two  smaller  arches,  one  on  each 
side.  It  bears  an  inscription,  showing  that  the  gates  and 
vails  were  the  gift  of  Augustus  CsDsar  to  the  colony.  The 
inscription  is  IMP.  CAESAR  DIVI.  F.  AVGVSTVS  . 
COS  XU.  TRIBV.  POTEST.  VUI.;  and  in  smaller 
letters,  portas.  uvnos.  ool.  ou;  fimn  which  w«  leam 
tiiat  at  this  date  Ntmes  was  a  Gdonia:  indeed,  Angnatua 
is  considered  as  the  foundn  of  the  cidony.  Tlie  other  Ro- 
man gate  is  fiir  infisrior. 

Besides  these  more  important  remains' Ntmes  has  a  vast 
number  of  inscriptions,  monumental  and  other,  and  one  of 
two  fine  mosaic  pavemMits :  in  the  nei^^ibottrhood  there  ia 
a  Roman  bridge. 

Nlmes  is  iituatad  in  a  delightftal  plain  at  ^  fliMt  of  bill* 


(Dnwa  €f  W.  B.  Cluto,  Hor.  U38.) 
covered  with  vineyards  and  olive-gardens.  The  city,  pro- 
perly so  called,  has  narrow,  crooke<C  and  ill-built  streets ;  it 
IS  surrounded  by  boulevards,  which  occupy  tbe  site  of  the 
antient  ramparts,  and  separate  the  city  from  its  suburbs, 
which  at  least  equal  it  in  extent,  and  have  straight  wide, 
and  long  streets,  but  the  houses  are  ill  huilL  boule- 
vards are  receiving  oontinual  accessions  of  embdlishment 
from  the  erection  of  new  and  handsome  buildings.  Of  the 
public  edifices  the  most  remarkable  ore  raaia  da  Jus- 
ti<»  (the  court-house),  the  hospital,  the  theatre,  the  cathe- 
dral, the  college  church,  and  le  D£p8t  de  Hendioit^,  or 
poor-house.  Le  Palais  de  Justice  fronts  the  boulevard  of 
t.ue  esplaoade,  and  is  a  handsome  specimen  of  Grecian 
I>onc.  The  hospital  fronts  another  of  the  boulevards,  and 
is  remarkable  for  the  tedious  uniformity  of  its  extended 
front ;  tbe  theatre  is  on  the  same  boulevard  as  tbe  hospitaL 
Tho  cathedral  is  a  Gothic  building  and  contains  some  inte- 
TMt^iDK  monuments,  anumg  them  that  of  FUchier.  Some  of 


the  additions  to  this  building  are  remarkable  for  their  in- 
congruity,  being  of  Greek  architecture.  The  cotl«c  church 
is  a  handsome  building  of  modem  date.  The  D^p6t  de 
Mendicity  is  established  in  a  fortress,  built  by  Louis  XIV., 
OD  the  ruins  of  a  Huguenot  church. 

Nlmes  has  long  bran  an  important  manufacturing  town. 
Before  the  Revtdution  it  had  a  population  of  50,000,  but  the 
troubles  of  that  period,  and  the  injury  to  trade  which  re- 
sulted from  the  long  wars  that  followed,  considerably 
affected  it  In  1826  it  had  40,000  inhabitants ;  in  1831 
there  were  39,639  inhalntants  in  tbe  town,  or  41,266  in  the 
whole  oommune ;  in  1836  there  were  43,036  in  the  eom- 
mono.  Tbe  principal  manufeoture  is  tltat  of  fency  silk 
goods,  silk  stockings  and  caps,  and  other  articles,  whicu  are 
made  in  great  abondanoe  and  at  low  price.  In  quality  the 
^ods  are  not  considered  equal  to  the  fabrics  of  Lyon  or 
the  silk  stockings  of  Ganges,  A  considerable  quaniity  of 
printed  oottou,  ihawlii,  Ma^,M^taMU|^i^ 
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ud  MwiDg  and  embroidering  nlk,  is  also  manu&otored. 
There  are  several  dye-bousea  and  Un-yards,  and  tbe  town  is 
the  great  market  £jr  ^e  raw  lulks  of  the  sarrounding  du- 
trict  Brandy  i»  dUtiUed  and  vine^r  manu&etured.  Tbe 
aurrounding  hills  produce  the  vine,  the  fig,  tbe  olive,  the 
L^megranate,  the  umond,  and  a  great  nnmber  of  aromatic 
nerbs;  the  plains  yield  pasturage,  corn,  and  v^tables. 
The  town  carries  on  considerable  trade  in  these  various 
prodnctions ;  in  wine,  spices,  drugs,  essences,  silks  raw  and 
wxought;  also  in  the  oleajrinous  seeds,  medicinal  plants, 
and  uuMe  used  in  djreing.  Iiie  merehanti  have  connections 
with  most  of  the  great  towns  of  Enrope,  but  especially  with 
Aowtndam.  Hamburg,  lubeek.  ana  other  ^aces  in  tbe 
north.  There  are  two  bin  in  the  year,  but  they  are  of 
short  duration  and  little  importance. 

Ntmes  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  ■  the  diocese  comprehends 
the  department ;  and  the  bishop  is  a  suffragan  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  Avignon.  It  has  a  Cour  Royale,  the  jurisdiction 
of  which  extends  over  the  departments  of  Grard,  Arddohe, 
Loiire,  and  Vaucluse ;  and  tnere  are  subordinate  judicial 
courts  and  several  fiscal  or  administrative  government  offices. 
It  has  an  Acadimie  Universitaire,  a  CoUdge  Royale  or  high 
school,  an  Academic  Royale  for  the  department,  a  cabinet  of 
natural  history,  a  course  of  instruction  on  ohemisfary  as 
applied  to  the  arts,  a  public  library  of  1 0,000  (or,  according 
to  M.  Millin,  S0,000)  volumes,  an  agricultwal  society,  a 
society  of  medicine,  a  commission  of  antiquities,  and  a  Bible 
society.  ElemmtuT  inatraction  is  considwably  diffused. 
Hiere  are  ssveral  cabinets  of  antiquities,  of  trhieh  the  prin- 
cipal is  that  belonging  to  the  high  s<^oo1,  which  contains 
more  than  8000  medals. 

Ntmes  has  been  the  birth-place  of  several  men  of  emi- 
nonce ;  among  them  are  the  Greek  sch<^  Cotelier  (Gote- 
lerius) ;  the  learned  Petit  and  Seguier ;  Saurin,  an  eminent 
preacher  among  the  H  uguenots ;  and  Rabaut  de  8l  Etienne, 
one  of  the  victims  of  the  Revolution. 

The  axrondissement  of  Nimes  comprehends  an  area  of  650 
square  miles,  and  contains  7'i  communes.  It  is  divided  into 
eleven  cantons  or  districts,  each  under  a  justice  of  the  peace. 
The  population  in  1831  was  128,461 ;  in  1836,  131,712. 


BnMaOplaoriaBHt,ftaHlhall«MBmarAvipMa.  (Dnwabj 

W.  B.  Cluka.} 

Thii  ooinU  tbaedrtinted'PMdeBfaiha.'«UdiiiTai7nn.  Then  b  ft 
■InUucolD  which  b  w  eommon  that  It  Ii  oftau  Inmd  oatieDt  with  the  ocmer 
moDBjt  at  PnnM.  The  two  headi  an  tM  to  be  thoM  of  Agrippa  ami  the  Em* 
peror  AanMu  t  tliat  on  the  right  hand  t«  Angnitiu,  and  that  «<i  the  left  b  Agrip- 
p«.  The)i)tctiiitianianad,-IiiipeiatorI)iviFUtual>atnPatriaa/  TheoRicodile 
chained  to  a  palm  tree,  nirmoaated  by  a  •tieamer,  ia  utd  to  commemorate  the 
Tfctory  <rf  Aetium  and  the  •ubsequont  reduclloii  of  EgfVt,  of  which  the  croco- 
dile ia  the  eymbul.  The  wordi  CoL  Hem.  (Colonia  Nemanau)  rete  to  the 
Srandiif  oftbeoDtoDjtby  Angottau.  (^RwHu,  Laxican  Rei  NuwKmat.) 

NIHWEOEN,  or  NYMEGEN,  is  a  strongly  fbrtifled 
town  in  the  province  of  Guelderland.  in  the  kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands,  in  51'  51'  N.  lat.  and  6°  52'  E.  long.  It  ia  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Waal,  and  is  built  partly  on  some  hills, 
and  partly  on  the  level  ground  between  tbe  hills  and  the 
river,  over  which  there  is  a  flying  bridge.  It  is  not  ill 
built,  yet  the  streets  being  narrow,  and  the  houses  rising 
above  and  overlooking  each  other,  owing  to  the  steep 
ascent  of  the  hills,  the  town  has  an  irregular  appear- 
»nce.  The  inhabitants  amount  to  17,300.  Their  chief 
occupations  are  tanning,  bleaching,  glue-making,  and  spe- 
cially brewing  a  peouhar  kind  of  pale  beer  called  Moll, 
large  quantitMs  of  which  are  acpmted.  They  manofcotnre 
cmnmon  brass  snuff-boxes,  and  have  a  good  commission 
trade.  They  show  an  old  edifice,  now  forming  part  of  the 
ibrtiflea^B,  which  is  supposed  to  be  of  Roman  origin ;  and 
m  the  town-hall  (wbi^di  is  «  handsome  bnildin^  tiiere  is  a 


large  collection  of  Roman  antiquities.  Nimwegen  is  sup 
po^  to  be  on  tbe  site  of  the  Roman  Novioma^[us.  Of  the 
nine  Catvinist,  Lutheran,  and  Roman  Catholic  ehurclMa, 
some  are  worthy  of  notioe.  On  an  eminence  near  the  river 
stand  tbe  ruins  of  an  antient  castle  called  tbe  Falkenbof 
which  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  Charlemagne,  and  was 
the  i-esidence  of  the  kings  of  the  Franks.  Two  public  pro- 
menades, tbe  Katverlxwcb  and  the  Belvedere,  are  much 
frequented  on  account  of  the  extensive  views  which  tbey 
command  of  the  course  of  the  river  and  of  the  surrounding 
eountry. 

Nimwegen,  having  jmned  io  1679  the  unitm  of  tbe 
northern  provinces,  was  Desieged  and  taken  by  the  Spaniards 
in  1585,  but  noovrnd  in  1590  by  prince  Maurice  of  Nasau. 
In  1672  the  French  obtained  possession  of  it  without  re- 
sistance; and  in  1678  the  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded 
here  between  France,  Spain,  and  tbe  United  Provinces,  b> 
which  it  was  restored  to  the  Dutch.  In  1702  the  French 
made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  surprise  it.  During  tbe 
war  of  the  Revolution  it  was  taken  by  the  French,  on  tbe 
8th  ctf  September,  1794,  after  a  severe  action,  in  which  tbe 
allies  were  defeated. 

NINEVEH  (myj.  LXX.,  VivtvU  Niwvd),  called  by  the 

Greeks  and  Romans  Ninus  (Vtvoc),  the  capital  of  tbe  As- 
syrian empire,  was  situate  in  tbe  plain  of  Aturia,  on  the 
Tigris  (Strabo,  xvL  737;  Herod.,  i.  193;  iL  150;  Ptolem.. 
vi.  1)  and  not  on^  the  Euphrates,  as  Diodorus  states  on  the 
authori^  of  Ctesias  (ii.  3,  7). 

The  Hebrew  and  Greek  writers  concur  in  describing  Niti» 
veh  as  a  very  large  and  populous  city.  Jonah  speaks  of  ii 
as  '  an  exceeding  great  city  of  three  days*  journey  *  (Jon^  iii. 
3),  and  states  that  there  were  more  than  120,000  persons  in 
it  that  knew  not  their  right  bend  (torn  their  left  Uv.  1  If. 
Rosenmiiller  and  other  commentators  suppose  this  to  be  a 
proverbial  expression  to  denote  children  under  the  age  ot 
three  or  five  years,  and  accordingly  estimate  the  entire  popu- 
lation at  two  millions;  but  the  expression  in  Jonah  is  too 
vague  to  warrant  us  in  making  such  a  conclusion.  Strabo 
says  that  it  was  larger  than  Babylon  (xvi.  737) ;  but  if  any 
dependence  is  to  be  placed  on  the  account  of  Diodorus  (li. 
3),  who  states  that  it  was  480  sUdia  in  droumference,  it 
must  have  been  about  tbe  same  size  as  Babylon.  (.Herod., 
i.  1 78.)  The  walls  of  Nineveh  are  described  b^  Diodorus  as 
100  feet  high,  and  so  l»oad  that  three  chanota  might  be 
driven  on  them  abreast  Upon  tbe  wall  stood  lAOO  towers, 
each  200  feet  in  height^  and  the  whole  was  so  strong  as  to 
be  deemed  imprc«n^le.   (Diod.,  iL  3 ;  Nahum,  chap,  ii.) 

According  to  the  Greek  writers,  Ninus  was  founded  by  a 
king  of  the  same  name;  but  in  the  book  of  Genetis  it  is  only 
stated  to  have  been  built  by  the  Assyrians,  which  appears  to 
hethemeaningof  the  passage  in  G«n.,x.  11.  It  was  tbe  resi- 
dence of  Assyrian  kings  (2  King$,  xix.  36 ;  Itaiah,  xxxtil 
37;  compare  Strabo^  ii.,  p.  84;  xvin  p-  737).  and  is  men- 
tioned as  a  place  of  great  commercial  unportance ;  whence 
Nahum  speaks  of  its  merchants  as  more  than  the  stars  of 
heaven  (iii.  16).  But  as  in  the  case  of  most  large  and 
wealthy  dties,  the  greatest  corruption  and  licentiousness 
prevailed,  on  account  of  which  Nahum  and  Zephaniah  (iL 
13)  foretold  its  destruction. 

On  the  dissolution  of  the  great  Assyrian  monarchy,  in  the 
eighUi  century  B.C.,  Ninevan  was  taken  by  th«  Medea  und«- 
AriMtoes,  m  'consequence  of  the  river  demolishing  part  of  the 
wall ;  when  it  is  said  to  have  been  destroyed.  (Dud.,  iL  26- 
28.)  [AasTiuA.]  But  it  appears  to  have  still  existed  as  the 
capital  of  au  Assyrian  kingdom  till  b.c.  635,  when  it  was 
taken  by  tbe  Medes  under  Gyaxares.  (Herod.,  i.  106.)  The 
prophecy  of  its  destruction  by  Zephaniah  must  refer  to  iu 
capture  by  the  Medes.  Strabo  also  says  that  it  fell  into  decay 
immediately  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Assyrian  monarchy 
by  the  Medes  (xvi.,  p.  737) ;  and  ibis  account  is  confirmed 
by  the  fact  that  in  the  hutory  of  Alexander  the  Great  the 
town  is  not  mentioned,  although  in  his  march  along  the 
bsnks  of  the  T^is,  previoas  to  the  battle  of  Gaugamela.  he 
must  have  been  very  near  the  spot  where  it  is  supposed  to 
have  stood.  Under  tbe  Roman  emperors  however  we  read 
of  a  town  Nines  (Tac.,  Attn.,  xiL  13).  or  Nhiive  (Ammian. 
Mar.,  xviii.  *);  and  Abulfbraj  in  the  thirteenth  century 
mentions  a  castle  Ninivi. 

Acccurding  to  ^ulfkraj  and  tbe  general  testimony  of 
Oriental  tradition,  most  modem  writers  suppose  Nineveh  to 
have  been  situated  on  the  left  or  east  bank  of  tbe  Tigris, 
opposite  Mosul  [Mo8C|»i^f|B4(Fe^t%^nJ^^i^  »«■ 
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dero  village  of  Nunia,  or  Nebbi  YunuB,  woicb  oontaiDs  about 
300  houses.  (Rich.)  Froaattaoacoomitof  Niebuhr»aadmon 
especially  of  Rich,  it  appean  evident  that  there  must  have 
been  fonnerly  a  lam  CLiy  on  this  qMt;  thimgb  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  determine  wtietlier  the  ruins  deacribed  by  these 
travellen  are  tlw  remains  of  antient  Nineveh  or  of  a  cihr 
built  in  aftoTHiges.  At  first  sight  the  ruins  of  Nineveh 
present  the  appeatanee  of  a  range  of  hills ;  but  from  all 
these  hiUs  la^  stones,  frequently  with  bitumen  adhering 
to  them,  are  constantly  dug  out  in  great  numbers.  The 
bridge  over  the  Tigris  is  said  by  Rich  to  have  been  entirely 
built  of  stones  dug  out  of  the  ruins  of  Nineveh,  which,  he 
adds,  is  an  inexhaustible  resource.  On  the  largest  of  these 
hills  or  mounds  there  is  a  celebrated  mosque,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  cover  the  tomb  of  Jonah.  The  walls  and  ditches 
which  surrounded  part  of  the  city  may  still  be  traced  very 
clearly  in  many  parts.  Rich  cahiulated  the  area  enoloEed 
by  these  walls  at  from  one  and  t  half  to  two  miles  broad, 
and  four  mQes  long,  extending  a  little  way  sonth  <tf  Nebbi 
Yunus ;  and  he  obeerves  that  on  the  river  <»r  west  side  there 
are  only  remains  of  one  wall,  as  wdl  as  on  the  north  and 
south  extremities,  ijnt  lliat  on  die  east  side  there  are  remains 
of  three  walls.  It  is  also  bit  opinion  that  the  part  enclosed 
these  walls  formed  only  *  a  part  of  a  great  city,  probably 
either  the  citadel  or  royal  precincts,  or  perhaps  botn,  as  the 
practice  of  fortifying  the  residence  of  the  sovereign  is  of  very 
antient  origin.  In  the  Bast  to  this  day  the  dwelling  of  the 
prince,  anu  indeed  of  many  governors,  consists  of  a  number 
of  buildings  enclosed  in  quite  a  separate  quarter ;  and  ftom 
what  we  are  told  of  the  Babylonian  palaces,  and  see  of  that 
of  the  Siffiviyahs  and  of  the  sultan  of  Constantinople,  this 
extent  would  not  be  too  much  to  assign  for  the  residence  of 
the  Assyrian  kings.*  There  are  very  few  traces  of  ruins 
outside  these  walls;  but  they  may  prolwbly  exist  to  agreater 
extent  than  has  yet  been  suppoeeo,  since  Rich  relates  that 
some  people  who  been  difx^ng  for  stones  in  a  place  outside 
the  enclosure,  where  it  would  nave  been  impouibto  to  have 
known  from  tlw  appearance  of  the  surfhoa  of  flu  g^und  that 
there  had  been  buildings  beneath,  found  many  huge  stones 
laid  in  layers  of  bitumen  and  lime  mortar. 

Fragments  of  bricks,  whole  bricks,  and  pieces  of  gypsum, 
covered  with  inscriptions  in  the  cuneiform  character  similar 
to  the  inscriptions  at  Babylon,  are  flrequently  found. 

(Winer's  BibHschet  Jtealuwrterbuch ;  RosenmuUer'fi 
Handbuch  der.  Bibtitehen  AUerthumtiatnde ;  Niebuhr's 
Travels ;  Rich's  Narrative  </  a  lUiidence  in  Koorditim, 
and  on  the  Site  qf  antient  Nmeoeh  ;  and  the  authorities 
cited  in  this  article.) 

NINTH,  an  interval  in  music,  a  discord  retarding  the 
8th,  but  may  be  resolved  into  either  the  6th  or  the  3rd ; 
and  though  this  is  the  octave  of  the  2nd,  yet  it  is  essen- 
tially different  in  harmony,  both  as  to  tr&tment  and  effect. 
[Chobu;  Thobouoh-Basb.] 

Of  tUs  interval  there  are  two  kinds;  the  major  9th, 
oompwed  of  six  traes  and  two  semitones — 


%J  ■9- 

«iid  the  minor  9tb,  oomposad  of  fin  tones  and  three  semi- 
tones— 


NINUS.  [NlNXTEH.1 

NIO,  XOS»  one  of  the  Qrclodes,  situated  five  miles  south 
by  west  of  Naxos.  and  ten  miles  north  by  west  of  Thera  or 
Santorini.  Nio  is  about  nine  miles  in  length  and  five  in 
its  greatest  breadth,  which  is  towards  the  middle  of  the 
island.  The  sur&ce  is  hilly,  but  not  so  rocky  or  barren  as 
most  of  the  smaller  Cyclades.  The  chief  produce  is  com, 
which  is  of  good  qualiw,  but  the  island  is  deficient  in 
fruit  and  other  trees.  The  present  population,  according 
to  Thiersch,  is  about  2200.  The  town,  called  also  Nio,  is 
built  on  a  hill  on  tbe  western  coast,  above  a  bay  in  which 
there  is  good  anchorage  and  a  fine  spring  of  water  issuing 
out  close  to  the  shore.  On  the  eastern  coast  is  another  good' 
harbour*  called  Manganuri.  The  pilots  of  Nio  are  reckoned 
among  Ute  best  in  ths  Archipeu^  Whibt  vadtr  tht 


Turks,  the  harbours  of  this  island  were  a  favourite  place 
resort  for  the  luntes  who  infostod  the  seas  of  the  Levant. 

Nio  was  called  los  by  the  antient  Greeks*  incoosequenee, 
it  is  said,  of  hanng  been  colonised  by  tbe  lonians,  befon 
which,  aoowdiuK  to  Pliny  (iv.  12)  and  Stephanus  of  Byzan- 
tium, it  was  called  Phoenicia,  from  tbe  jnlm-trees  which 
grew  on  the  island,  but  which  have  long  since  disappeared 
in  the  same  manner  aa  at  Ddos  and  other  places,  whece 
the  palm-tree  was  also  found  in  antient  times.  (Spcm;  Ta- 
vermer.) 

Strabo,  Pliny,  and  Pausanias  speak  of  the  tomb  of  Homer 
being  at  los ;  and  the  authorof  the  Life  of  Homer,  attributed 
to  Herodotus,  reports  the  epitaph  of  the  poet.  The  story  is 
that  Homer,  ooming  from  Samoe  to  Athens,  stopped  at  los. 
which  was  the  native  country  of  his  mother,  and  was  there 
taken  ill  and  died ;  and  the  author  of  the  life  above  men- 
tioned says  that  some  of  tbe  inhabitants  of  the  town,  which 
ms  built  on  a  mountain,  used  to  come  dowu  every  day  to 
the  sea-ooast  to  attend  on  the  poet  during  his  ilbiess.  Ta- 
Temter  found  no  antient  monuments  on  uie  island,  bat  he 
mentions  a  medal  of  Nio  in  the  French  king's  oabinett  witti 
iha  head  Jupiter  on  one  sid^  and  on  the  other  that  of 
Pallas  with  a  palm-tree,  bearing  the  l^end  IHTQN. 

Duriiu;  the  middle  ages  Nio  formed  part  of  the  duchy  of 
Naxos,  founded  by  the  Venetians,  but  John  Crispus,  the 
twelfth  duke,  detached  it  from  the  duchy,  and  gave  it  as  a 
separate  principality  to  his  brother  Karcus,  who  built  a 
castle  on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  round  which  tbe  modem 
town  of  Nio  has  grown.  Marcus  also  called  in  many  Alba- 
nian fomilies  to  cultivate  the  soil.  His  only  daughter 
Adriana  Sanudo  having  married  Louis  Pisano,  a  Venetian 
noble,  the  dominion  of  tbe  island  passed  into  and  remained 
with  the  Utter  family,  until  the  island  was  taken  by  the 
Ottomans.  (Dapper;  l^vemier.)  It  now  forms  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Greece. 

NI'OBE,  the  danghtsr  of  Tkutalns,  king  of  Lydia,  was 
married  to  Am]^n,  by  whom  die  had,  according  to  Ovid 
and  othw  antient  writers,  seven  sons  and  seven  danghten. 
This  is  the  most  commonly  received  opinion,  though  Homer 
(//.,  xxiv.  602.  &C.)  and  others  ^ve  the  numbers  varioosly. 
Tlie  pride  of  Niobe  at  having  this  numerous  progeny  was  so 
great  that  she  is  said  in  antient  story  to  have  insulted  La- 
tona,  the  mother  of  Apollo  and  Diana,  by  refusing  to  ofiiar  at 
the  altars  raised  in  bar  honour,  declaring  that  she  had  a 
better  claim  to  worship  and  sacrifices  than  one  who  was  the 
mother  of  only  two  children.  Latona,  indignant  at  this  in- 
solence and  presumption,  called  upon  her  children  to 
revenge  her,  and  punish  the  arrogance  of  Niobe.  Apollo 
and  Diana  heard  tbe  prater,  and  obeyed  the  entreaty  of  their 
outraged  parent  All  the  sons  of  Niobe  fell  under  the 
arrows  of  Apollo*  while  the  daughters  in  like  manner 
met  their  deaUi  Ihim  the  hands  of  Diana.  Ghloris  alone 
escaped  Uie  common  fote.  She  was  the  wife  of  Neleus,  king 
of  Pylos.  This  terrible  judgment  of  the  gods  so  aflbotea 
the  now  heert-strioken  and  humiliated  Niobe,  that  she 
was  changed  by  her  exoessive  grief  into  stone  cm  Mount 
Sipylus  in  Lydia.  Pausanias  says(i.  21. 3)  that  the  rock  on 
Sipylus,  which  went  by  the  name  of  Niobe,  and  which  he 
had  visited,  *  was  merely  a  rock  and  precipice  when  one  eame 
close  up  to  it,  and  bore  no  resemblanee  at  all  to  a  wtHUan ; 
but  at  a  distance  you  might  imagine  it  to  be  a  woman  weep- 
ing with  downcast  countenance.' 

The  fable  of  Niobe  and  her  children  has  afforded  a  sub- 
ject for  art,  which  has  been  finely  treated  by  one  of  the 
greatest  antient  masters  of  sculpture.  It  consists  of  a 
series,  rather  than  a  group,  of  figures  of  both  sexes,  in  alt 
the  disorder  and  agony  of  expected  or  present  snffering ; 
while  on^  the  mother,  the  nafdess  Niobe,  in  the-  most 
allbetiner  attitude  4^  snp|dioation.  and  with  an  expreesion  of 
deep  gnef,  her  eyea  turned  upwards,  implores  tbe  jusUv 
offended  gods  to  moderate  tbeur  anser  and  spare  her  w- 
sfKing,  one  of  whom,  the  youngest  gin,  she  strains  fondly  to 
hier  bosom.  It  is  difficult  by  dbsonption  to  do  justice  to  ikte 
various  exeellenoe  exhibited  in  this  admirable  work.  Its 
fj^reat  merit  is  independent  of  fine  execution,  in  which  it  is 
inferior  as  a  whole  tomany  other  well-known  productions  of 
the  Greeks.  Its  excellence  consists  in  the  finer  qualities  of 
sentiment,  as  e.tpression,giace,  propriety,  and  variety  of  action, 
with  that  unity  of  effect  by  which  the  scene  is  lMY)ught  drama- 
tically and  at  tbe  same  time  truly  before  the  spectator,  and 
a  story  of  the  most  affecting  interest  told  in  language  that 
cannot  be  mistaken.  The  arrangement  of  the  comppsitjou 
i«  supposed  to  have  been  Bd4^'^'^«ybi^Wg1|M». 
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nmt  The  flgora  of  NmAm^  vf  ooleiMd  diBMntiuis  eem- 
ptred  widi  ihe  other  figures,  which  «ie  Ufe  size,  forma,  with 
Mr  youngest  daaghter  pressed  to  her,  the  centre ;  while  the 
mt  of  the  sous  and  daughters  are  rangbd  in  various  ways 
OD  each  aide,  ■ome  exhibiting  eriuression  of  fear,  others 
agenised  vith  pain,  othera  in  grief,  vhile  one  of  the  sons 
lies  dead  or  dj'ing,  and  stretched  upon  the  ground.  All 
are  graceful,  and  some  of  the  flares  possess  also  great 
beauty,  and  the  action  and  expression  of  many  of  the  beads 
offer  admirable  examples  fbr  study  to  the  artist.  The  whole 
attitude  and  expression  of  Niobe  herself  may  truly  be 
eidled  sublime.  An  eminent  professor  has  observed  of  this 
figure,  *  The  character  of  the  head,  though  indicative  of  a 
more  matured  age  and  less  delicate  than  the  daughtMS,  still 
presents  an  image  of  the  most  attractive  beauty ;  while 
grace,  sentiment,  and  d%ni6ed  simplicity  reign  throughout 
ue  figure.* 

The  colossal  scale  of  the  principal  figure  has  justly  been 
objected  to  as  a  foult  Hie  artist  doubtless  faad  two  pur- 
poses in  view  when  he  ventured  on  this  deviation  from  truth. 
The  first  was  the  necessity  which  he  felt  of  givinga  superior 
height  and  volume  to  the  apex  and  key,  as  it  were,  of  his 
composition ;  and  next  perhaps  the  desire  he  bad  to  con- 
centrate the  interest  in  his  chief  figure  by  forcing  it  thus 
upon  the  attention.  But  although  we  should  hesitate  before 
taking  any  exception  to  the  practice  of  the  great  leaders  and 
masters  of  art,  yet,  generally  speaking,  any  departure  flrom 
the  truth  of  nature — the  real  canon  of  exculence  when 
r^htly  studied — is  so  far  from  being  commendable  or  ad- 
miBiibl^  that,  where  it  has  been  indulged  in  by  the  antients 
with  the  view  of  gaining  greater  e&ct  and  enei^y,  it  may 
wuaUy  be  ooniidwed  rather  as  evidence  of  their  itubility  to 
work  ont  their  idea  with  the  authorised  meuu*  than  ta  a 
practice  to  be  admired  or  imitated ;  and  it  nay  always  be 
argned  that  tbey  would  have  been  so  much  the  more  en- 
tttled  to  our  admiration  if  they  had  produced  their  works 
within  those  limitations  which  nature  dictates.  The  produc- 
tions which  exhibit  these  faults,  for  they  must  be  accounted 
■o,  will  be  found  to  be  worthy  of  the  high  estimation  in 
which  tbey  are  held  for  other  pn>|iertiea,  and  rather  in 
gpite  qf  than  becaute  <tf  the  licence  which  their  autbon  hare 
uiowed  themselves. 

The  execution  of  this  interesting  monument  of  Greek  art 
is  attributed  by  some  to  Scopes,  a  native  of  Faros,  who 
lived  about  300  yean  bdbre  the  Chiistian  lera;  while 
others  think  it  is  the  production  of  Praxiteles.  Phny  says 
it  was  a  question  whieb  of  the  two  was  the  author  of  it 
The  group  was  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  Sosianos  at  Rome. 
(Plio.,  Hitt.  Nat.,rxa\, ;  oilUg.,  Catal.  Artifieim,  in  verb.) 

Flaminio  Vaoca  says  the  group  of  Niobe  and  her  children 
waa  found  at  Rome,  but  outside  the  walls,  neu  S.  Giovanni; 
bat  the  learned  antiquary  Fea  denies  this,  and  says  it  was 
found  near  the  Villa  AltiorL  The  well  known  statuesof  the 
*  Boxers '  were  discovered  at  the  same  place,  and  it  has  been 
supposed  by  some  that  they  fonnetl  put  of  the  group ; 
the  foble  being  that  some  tn  the  chiliuen  of  Niobe  were 
slain  while  thus  exercising.  (Winckelman,  Sur  VAUegorie, 

Ail  the  above  statues  are  in  marble,  and  are  now  at 
Florence  in  the  gallery  of  the  grand-duke  of  Tuscany ;  but 
many  of  tlwm  are  thought  to  be  copies  only,  irom  originals 
now  lost.  There  is  in  England  a  head  of  Niobe,  which  is 
engraved  in  the '  Seleet  Speeimena  of  Sculpture'  published 
hf  the  Society  ni  Dilletanti  (vol.  l).  similar  in  action  and 
ex|wession,  but  preforable.  for  its  style  and  execution, 
to  that  of  the  Fforeoce  statue;  and  as  there  are  known 
repetitions  of  some  of  the  other  figures,  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  the  principal  and  most  interestiog  of  the  series 
may  also  have  been  frequently  copied,  and  that  the  figure  in 
the  grand-ducal  oolleetion,  though  an  antient  work,  may  come 
Under  this  class. 

The  sulajeet  of  Niobe  and  her  children  was  a  favourite 
one  also  with  the  poets  of  antiquity.  Besides  the  beautiful 
atory  in  Ovid  (MeUim.,  vi.  146 J,  there  are  numerous  epigrams 
in  the  Greek  Antholi^,  several  of  which  have  great  merit, 
and  appear  to  be  descnptive  either  of  the  group  of  figures 
whicb  still  exists,  or  of  some  aimiUr  gronp.  See  partioulariy 
that  bfyinnmg — 

TawmXi  mS  Ni^So,  aX6*  liii£h>  f£en»  SjyAoy  Aras. 

For  flurtiier  information  and  reforemM  aa  to  the  group  of 
Niobe.  see  Thiench,  'Ueher  die  BpocAwn  der  Budenaen 
KuDst,'  ticc,  pp.  368,  &c 

NION,  nr  jtYON.  [Waadi.} 


NIONS,  or  NYONS.  [DbOub.^ 

NIORT.  a  ci^  in  the  west  of  France,  capital  of  the  it- 
partment  of  Deux  Sevres,  situated  on  the  bank  of  tbr  ' 
Sevre  Niortaise,  in  46"  13'  N.  lat.  and  29'  W.  long.;  Hi 
miles  from  Paris  in  a  direct  line  south-west,  or  260  miles  In 
the  road  through  Versailles,  Chartres,  Tours,  and  Poitiers. 

Niort  was  included  in  Poitou,  and  was  formerlv,  niih 
the  rest  of  that  province,  in  the  power  of- the  Englisfi,  ftoD 
whom  it  was  taken  by  Philippe  II.  Auguste,  early  in  tbe 
thirteenth  century.  It  subsequently  fell  again  into  theL' 
hands,  and  was  retained  by  them  for  several  years.  The 
town  is  situated  ia  a  delightful  and  well  cultivated  ds- 
trict,  and  is  built  on  the  slope  of  two  bills  and  on  both  aif 
of  the  river.  It  was  formerly  one  of  the  moat  wretded 
looking  towns  of  the  district,  but  the  new  buiUiogs  whicb 
have  taken  the  places  of  the  fonner  miserable  houses  have 
given  it  a  much  better  appearance;  it  is  now  well  laid  oi:;, 
and  tolerably  well  built.  «Tbe  town-hall  is  a  very  aniieni 
building,  once  the  palace  of  Eleanor  of  Guienue.  Nrife  of 
Henry  II.  of  England;  there  are  two  churches,  bne  of  tfa«tD 
an  antient  Gothic  building  with  a  fine  spire  raised  by  tbe 
English;  barracks  for  cavalry ;  and  an  antient  castle,  wh;'h 
is  now  used  as  a  prison,  lite  }owu  has  two  good  place  or 
squares,  and  there  is  a  'pleasant  promenade  near  the  bar- 
racks. 

The  population  of  the  commune  in  1826  was  15,799:  in 
1831,  16,175  (of  which  15,832  were  in  the  town);  and  m 
1836, 16,197.  The  chief  manufactures  are  chamois  anil  otiier 
leather,  gloves,  shoes,  woollen  and  cotton  yarn,  druggets 
and  other  woollens,  saddles,  braces,  combs  of  horn  and  box 
wood,  ^aper,  saltpetre,  and  confection  of  angelica. 

Cmsiderable  tnde  is  carried  on  in  Bordeaux  and  other 
wines,  in  cask-stares  and  timber  for  building,  in  com,  in 
fiour,  produced  in  tbe  surrounding  country  and  sent  to  tbe 
ports  of  Rochelle  and  Bochefort,  and  in  wool  and  hair. 
There  are  three  fairs  in  the.  year,  of  eight  days  each,  ttvbifh 
a  great  number  of  catUe,  horses,  and  mulM  are  sold.  Stone 
is  quarried  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  navigation  of  the 
river  S^vre  commences  at  Niort. 

There  are  several  government  offices  for  fiscal  or  admi- 
nistrative purposes ;  two  hospitals,  a  poor-house,  and  t  ma- 
ternity society ;  a  handsome  theatre ;  a  public  lilnry  of 
15,000  volumes;  a  Royal  AtbeneBum  of  sciences  and  srts: 
a  high  school,  to  which  are  attached  a  museum  of  natural 
history  and  a  philosophical  apparatus ;  a  free  drawing-icbool, 
and  a  departmental  nuiaery  combined  with  a  botanic  gardea. 

Madame  d*Aubign£,  better  known  as  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon,  was  bom  in  the  prison  of  this  town,  where  her  ftlber 
was  confined  as  a  state  prisoner.  Isaac  de  Beausob'  >  acd 
I>ouis  de  Fontanes  were  also  born  at  Niort. 

The  arrondisseroent  of  Niort  comprehends  an  a':ea  of  556 
square  miles,  ani  contains  94  communes :  it  is  sutdivided 
into  ten  cantons  or  districts,  each  under  a  juaticeof  the 
peace.  The  population  in  1831  was  97,222 :  in  1836, 

NIPHON,  or  NIPON.  [Japan.] 

NISCHNEl-NOVGOROD,  that  is,  Lower  NovgJDd. 
or  Nischegorod,  a  government  of  Great  Russia,  is  situa^ 
between  64°  and  57°  N.  iat  and  41"  45'  and  46°  1 S'  E.  loi.- 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Kostroma,  on  the  north-eas  i 
bjr  Wialka.  on  the  eastbyCasan,  on  thesouth-eaat  by  Sim-^ 
birsk,  pn  the  south  by  Perm,  on  the  south-west  by  Tambow, 
and  on  tbe  vest  by  Wladinv.  The  axea  is  2(^180  aquard 
miles,  and  it  is  divided  into  eleven  circles. 

Face    the  Country ;  Soil;  C/wwrf*.— The  country  is  an 
undulating  plain,  diversified  only  by  the  high  lands  along 
the  banks  of  tbe  rivers  and  by  small  elevations.    There  are 
very  extensive  plains,  uninterrupted  by  any  irregularity  of 
surface.   There  is  also  a  considerable  extent  of  forest,  but 
only  few  swamps.   The  soil  consists  in  a  great  measure  of 
sand,  with  a  mixture  of  good  earth,  and  in  many  places  it  is 
covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  black  mould ;  here  and  there 
clay  is  found,  with  portions  of  iron  or  ochre.   The  hills,  none 
of  which  are  more  than  fVom  400  to  500  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  generally  consist  of  clay,  gypsum,  and  limestone, 
and  occasionally  of  sandstone  *  tn^  are  all  covered  with 
forests.  The  principal  river  is  the  Wolga,  which  enters  tbe 
{{ovenuaent  from  jCoslroma,  and  flows  thence  to  Casan 
m  a  semicircular  bend,    litis  great  river,  in  its  course 
through  the  ^vemmenl,  receives  the  following  riverv 
the  Oka,  which,  rising  in  Orel,  flows  through  that  go- 
vernment, and  those  of  Tula,  Kaluga,  Riasan,  Moscow,  and 
Wladimir,  and,  after  a  course  of  340  miles  throueb  the  most 
fortilopacUof  IU8«iB.i^ze^^ttQj1[fWM^iacfanei^ 
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NoTgoroct;  and  then  the  Kutma,  the  Kirscnez,  the  Sura, 
a  rapid  river  navigable  only  in  the  spring,  theWerluga,  and 
the  Alatyr.  There  arc  few  lakes,  and  none  of  them  are  large. 
The  climate  is  mild^  than  in  Wladimir ;  there  is  not  so 
much  moisture,  and  spring  and  autumn  are  not  so  vari- 
able. The  inhabitants  are  very  long  lived,  and  the  number 
of  births  is  often  nearly  double  that  of  deaths. 

Natural  iVorfucfion*.— Niachnei-Novgorod  is  one  of  the 
most  fertile  and  productive  provinces  of  the  empire.  The 
iohabitants  grow  rye.  some  buck-wheat,  millet,  peas,  and 
beans,  and  huge  quantities  of  flax  and  hemp.  All  the  ve- 
getables of  Northern  Russia  are  cultivated  in  the  gardens, 
especially  cabbues,  carrots,  turnips,  onions,  cucumbers, 
and  pumpkins,  likewise  abundance  of  hops,  and  some 
fruits,  such  as  apples,  cherries,  peus,  and  plums ;  but  the 
two  last  are  not  w  good  as  the  others.  The  forests  are 
very  productive ;  the  banks  of  the  streams  and  rivers  are 
clothed  with  the  ilnest  timber,  especially  oak  and  lime  trees. 
The  pin^  the  fir,  the  beech,  and  the  alder  are  found  in  all 
the  forests.  The  oaks  however  have  been  very  much 
thinned ;  and  the  great  extent  of  the  forests  has  led  to  the 
most  extravagant  waste.  It  was  not  tilt  1 802  that  regula- 
tions were  made  for  the  management  of  the  forests  belong- 
ing to  the  crown ;  hut  Hassel,  in  1821,  complains  that  the 
undefined  privil^es  of  the  distilleries,  the  potash  manufac- 
tures, and  the  glass  and  iron  works,  are  an  obstacle  to  any- 
thing like  CTStem.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  crown  villages  in 
particular,  uie  waste  is  fri^htfUU  and  even  in  the  crowd 
forests,  from  which  the  admiralty  obtains  the  best  timber  for 
the  navy,  no  care  is  taken  to  make  new  plantations.  Only 
the  Morawins,  who  have  inherited  from  their  pagan  fore- 
fathers a  religious  reverence  for  fine  lofty  trees,  take  some 
care  of  their  forests.  It  does  not  appear  that  a  better 
system  has  been  since  introdaced,  for  Schubert,  in  1836, 
says,  '  no  bounds  have  yet  been  set  to  the  waste  of 
timber.*  The  breeding  of  cattle,  though  subservient  to 
agriculture,  is  very  csrrfUlly  attended  to.  The  best  horses 
of  the  Russian  breed  are  found  in  this  province,  where  the 
government  and  many  private  persons  have  studs.  The 
horned  cattle  are  handsome  and  of  a  lai^  size.  Sheep  and 
hogs  are  of  the  common  breed.  Some  poultry,  especially 
geese,  abound ;  bees  also  are  common.  The  principal  Aah 
in  the  rivera  ue  the  bleak,  the  isin^ais  flsli,  and  the  ca- 
viare stur^n,  of  which  there  is  a  su^ient  supply  fbr  home 
consumption. 

Sfartufactttre  and  Trade.~Of  all  the  pivemments  of 
Russia,  Moscow  and  Wladimir  not  excepted,  Nischnei-Nov- 
gorod  is  that  in  which  the  inhabitants  are  the  most  generally 
engaged  in  manufactures  of  various  kinds,  though  the  pro- 
vince has  comparatively  few  matiufbctoriea  on  an  extensive 
scale.  But  most  of  the  villages  are  full  of  artisans  and 
little  manufacturers  of  all  descriptions,  who,  without  be- 
longing to  a  manufactory,  yet  make  a  great  abundance  and 
\-ariety  of  articles.  There  are  also  in  the  country  many  who 
carry  on  some  business  on  a  large  scale,  though  it  is  con- 
sidered as  only  a  secondary  employment ;  so  that  weaving 
mat^  nuking  potashes,  spinning  yam,  linen  weaving,  ana 
Dnking  earthenware;  are  oommon  alt  over  the  eountiy.  The 
fSsw  la^  establishments  mannlkoture  woollen  elotb,  leather 
of  vBiioaa  khidi,  linen,  Russia  duek,  cordage,  soap,  candles, 
iron,  steel,  and  glass  wares.' 

The  exports  of  the  province  consist  of  com,  flour,  hemp, 
flax,  yam,  coarse  linen,  cordage,  bass  mats,  leather,  carved 
and  turned  wooden  wares,  oak  timber,  potashes,  cooper's 
work,  iron  wire,  hardware,  glass,  cloth,  horses,  and  some 
other  trifling  articles,  which  amply  suffice  to  counterbalaiuw 
the  imports,  which  are  chiefly  bar  iron,  salt,  brandy,  win^ 
colonial  produce  and  manufactures. 

The  pwulation  of  the  province  is  now  neatly  a  million 
and  a  half.  The  inhabitants  consist,  I,  chiefly  of  Russians ; 
2,  Tschuvaschas ;  3,  Hordwins ;  4,  Tscheremesses ;  and  5, 
'   of  some  Tartats.   The  Tschuvasches  and  Mordwins  are  pro- 
bably the  or^nal  inhabitants,  but  at  present  both  together 
'   hardly  amount  to  60,000 :  th^  however  retain  their  pecu- 
I   liar  dialect,  and  in  some  d^tee  their  antient  customs  and 
I    maniiMii;  both  they  and  the  Tscheronesses  are  of  Finnish 
origin.   The  Greek  church  predominates,  and  is  under  the 
bishop  of  Nischnei-Novgorod.   The  Mordwins  and  Tscho- 
remesses  are  most  of  diem  baptised,  as  well  as  many  of  the 
Tschuvasches,  but  a  great  portion  of  the  latter  are  still 
heathens.   They  do  not  worship  their  gods  in  temples,  but 
in  conseonted  places  in  the  open  air,  which  they  call  Kcre- 
met  or  Itsui,  and  which  are  chiefly  in  groves  and  forests. 


They  have  a  supreme  god,  whom  they  oaUThor*  and  whoBs> 
as  well  OS  the  inferior  gods,  they  worship  as  an  invisible  being; 
they  offer  sacrifices  to  him,  wlieve  in  a  state  of  ftiture  ie< 
wards  and  punishments,  and  have  theit  priests  And  con- 
jurors, whom  they  call  Juma  and  Jomme. 

NISCHNEI-NOVGOROD.  the  capital  of  the  mvera- 
ment.  is  in  50°  20'  N.  lat.  and  44°  28'  36"  £.  loDg.,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Oka  and  the  Wolga.  It  consists  of  three 
parts.  1.  The  fortress,  at  the  top  of  a  lull,  wbioh  is  566S 
feet  in  cireumference,  is  surrounded  with  a  widl  which  haa 
five  square  and  two  round  tower^  several  of  which  are  in 
a  slate  of  decay,  and  two  gates.  In  this  fwtresa  are  the  tvo 
cathedrals  dedirated  to  Sl  Michael  and  to  the  T^ns^m^ 
tion,  the  palaces  of  the  governors,  and  some  other  pubUe 
buildings,  and  an  obelisk  of  granite  46  feet  higK  in  honotir 
of  Minin  ai^  Poscbarsky.  2.  The  city  itself  u  situated  on 
the  declivity  of  the  hill  on  the  Wolga,  whioh  is  pretty  weU 
built  in  the  Russian  fashion:  the  streets  indeed  are  narrow, 
hut  there  is  a  large  open  market-place  and  a  fine  quay.  3. 
The  suburb,  which  twenty  years  ago  consisted  entirely  of 
wooden  houses,  but  has  been  since  much  improved. 

This  city  is  the  resirlence  of  the  military  governors  of 
Perm  and  Nischnei-Novgorod,  of  the  civil  governor  of  the 
latter,  the  see  of  the  bishop,  and  the  seat  of  the  various 
public  offices.  The  public  buildings  and  insUtutioas  are, 
42  churches,  of  whick  30  are  of  stone,  3  ocmveoli.  a  semi- 
nary fbr  soboolmasteis,  a  gymnasium,  sonral  sehoola,  a 
Bible  Society,  a  very  fine  stone  bazaar,  and  280O  booths  or 
stallsof  wood.  The  population  in  1836  was  24,990,  hut  the 
domes  and  steeples  of  the  numerous  churehM  pve  it  the 
appearance  of  a  much  more  considerable  town.  The  inha* 
bitants  carry  on  various  manufactures  of  eotdaga^  leatiier, 
coarse  lace,  cloth,  copper  and  iron  articles,  soap,  and  can- 
dles, and  there  are  many  malt-kilns,  breweries,  and  tanne- 
ries. But  the  great  and  annually  increasing  importance 
of  Nischnei-Novgorod  arises  from  its  teat,  of  whicl^  as  it 
begins  to  be  much  frequented  by  English  merchants,  we 
shall  give  a  rather  detailed  account,  entirely  dniwa  ftota. 
Russian  official  statements. 

The  great  annual  fair  of  this  part  of  Russia  was  established 
by  the  Csar  Aiexia  Michailovidioh  in  164S,  at  Makarieff,  at 
wnieh  time  its  duration  was  limited  to  five  days.  New  regu- 
lations were  i^onulgated  in  1 679,  1 680, 1681,  and  1691,  by 
the  last  of  which  every  ^lity  was  gmnted  to  foraigners.  In 
1750  the  fair  had  become  so  consideiable,  that  the  govern- 
ment built  avast  bazaar  of  wood,  containing  800  shops; 
but  the  quantity  of  goods  brought  from  Europe  and  Asia 
increased  every  year  in  such  a  degree,  that  the  M  basaar 
could  not  contain  half  of  them,  and  in  1809  the  empeior 
Alexander  ordered  a  new  building  to  be  erected,  which 
contained  1400  shops.  But  even  this  besaar  wa*  soon  in- 
sufficient, and  a  great  portion  of  the  goods  were  placed 
under  sheds,  the  number  of  which  it  was  necessary  to  in- 
crease ever^  year,  till  they  at  length  amounted  to  1800,  the 
rent  of  which  and  that  of  the  shops  in  the  basaar  produced 
annually  120,000  rubles. 

The  government  had  devoted  a  sum  of  600,000  rubles  to 
the  erection  of  this  building,  which  was  scarcely  completed 
when  it  was  totalhr  destn^ed  bv  a  dreadful  fire  on  the  18th 
August,  1816.  The  emperor  Alexander  immediately  gave 
ordors  far  the  erection  of  a  more  solid  and  seetua  ediioe: 
at  the  same  time  it  was  thought  desirable  to  remove  the 
i^ir  to  some  other  place  which  should  afford  the  merchuits 
greater  facilities  of  communication,  and  for  unloading  and 
loading  boats,  than  Makarieff.  The  choice  happily  fell  on 
Nischnei-Novgorod,  which  is  in  the  centre  of  tnat  immense 
system  of  inland  navigation  which  covers  Russia  as  with  a 
net,  and  affords  a  communication  from  this  point  with  the 
two  capitals,  with  the  White  Sea,  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  and 
the  Caspian.  A  kind  of  peninsula  opposite  the  city,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Oka,  formed  by  that  river  on  the  south,  the 
Wolga  on  the  east,  and  lake  MestefaerduM,  which  hiu  a 
communioation  widi  the  Wo^|a  a  little  fluthnr  to  the  north, 
was  ehosen  Ibr  the  ute  of  the  new  baiaar.  It  was  neoes- 
sary  first  of  all  to  raise  the  ground,  which  was  inundated 
eveiy  spring  by  the  Wolga:  to  procnie  earth  fbr  this 
purpose,  ai^  likewise  to  facilitate  the  movement  of  the 
boats,  a  broad  canal,  in  the  form  of  a  horse-sho^  was  dug, 
the  two  extremities  of  which  join  the  Oka,  while  on  the 
other  side  it  communicates  by  meani  of  lake  Uesteherskoe 
with  the  Wolga. 

On  the  plateau  enclosed  by  this  (.-anal  there  is  now  a 
whole  town  of  stone  magyin<^|^^ilt^^t^e^(nj^^ 
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oMong  parallelogram,  surrounded  with  shops,  before  an 
edifice  adorned  with  three  rows  of  columns  vhich  is  the 
hotel  of  tiie  governor,  in  which  the  local  authorities  reside 
during  the  fair.  Forty-eight  blocks  of  huildings,  separated 
bv  streets  which  intersect  each  other  at  right  angles,  extend 
behind  this  parallelogram.  The  number  of  the  shops  is 
about  2534,  and  over  each  there  is  a  small  apartment,  in 
whieh  the  merdunt  may  reside.  All  these  buildings  are 
rw^  with  iron,  and  the  coverings  of  the  open  galleries 
which  run  dong  all  the  fendes  are  likewise  of  iron,  and 
supported  b;  ^ht  thousand  elennt  cast-iron  pillars.  A 
very  broad  street,  passing  through  the  centre  of  this  com- 
merdat  town,  terminates  in  a  church  bnilt  in  a  noble  and 
rich  style.  A  little  before  the  church,  in  two  transverse 
ranges  on  the  right  and  left,  are  the  Chinese  shops,  the 
fantastic  architecture  of  which,  their  tumed-up  roofa,  sur- 
mounted with  flogs  and  long  streamers  which  are  moved 
by  every  breath  of  air,  give  a  variety  to  the  appearance  of 
these  immense  edifices.  On  the  same  line,  beyond  the 
canal,  there  is  on  the  west  an  Armenian  church,  and  on  the 
east  a  momue.  The  remainder  of  the  peninsula  beyond  the 
oanal  rouna  the  aboro-mflntioned  mosque  is  occupied  by  a 
great  number  of  wooden  booths,  in  which  are  deposited 
mods  less  liable  to  spoil,  such  u  iron,  leather,  cordage,  &c. 
There  too  are  the  theatre  and  the  namerous  tents  of  the 
Tartar  rv9taurateur».  An  island  in  the  Oka,  between  the 
town  and  the  fitir,  is  covered  with  similar  booths. 

All  this  vast,  regular,  and  handsome  town  of  warehouses, 
the  erection  of  which  cost  eleven  millions  of  rubles,  presents 
linr  ten  months  in  the  year  the  silence  of  a  desevt ;  but 
scarcely  is  the  flag  announcing  the  commencement  of  the  fair 
hoisted  on  the  29th  of  June,  when  all  the  streets  and  ware- 
houses are  filled  with  a  countless  mul  titude  who  have  flocked 
hither  from  the  two  Russian  capitals,  fVom  all  our  manufac- 
turing towns,  fhim  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  and  the  Caspian, 
from  Bokhara,  Khiva,  Kokand,  and  Tascfakend,  from  Asia 
Minor,  from  the  mountains  of  Turkistan  and  the  finntiera 
of  China,  and,  of  late  years,  from  diffwent  parts  of  Western 
Europe.  Alt  these  magazines  and  bootna  are  filled  with 
the  produce  of  the  most  diverse  countries  and  thousands  of 
boats  are  employed  in  landing  Uie  goods,  or  in  taking  them 
on  board  to  convey  them  to  the  seas  which  wash  the  north- 
em  and  southern  shores  of  the  empire.  Other  goods,  such 
aa  wooden  wares,  are  piled  up  even  in  the  open  country,  and 
farther  on  are  long  tines  of  carta  with  their  hones,  which 
serve  both  aa  magaiines,  and  lodgings  fbr  the  oountry* 
people. 

Tbe  following  table  shows  the  gradual  increase  of  the 
business  done  at  the  fair  from  1830  to  1837  inclusive 


Y«tn. 

VklMoTOoodi 

VKlMorOcmdi 

No.  or 

Total  of 

Ibr  Mia. 

■old. 

WuchouM* 

lUnt*. 

Rublai. 

RublM. 

«ad  BooUii  leL 

Rnblea. 

1830 

106,107,990 

91,281,946 

3711^ 

422.876 

1831 

129,407.700 

98,229,925 

3525 

401,060 

1832 

138.207,618 

116.158,508 

3643 

408.807 

1933 

146,135,681 

117,210,676 

38931 

429.528 

1834 

140,474,355 

107,693.395 

38681 

421.308 

1835 

142.591,640 

116,965.740 

3961 1 

428,402 

1836 

148.955,595 

126,514,046 

4149 

441,877 

1837 

146,638,181 

125,567,881 

4141| 

450,981 

Though  the  crisis  which  was  felt  in  all  the  commercial 
cities  of  Europe  had  some  eff'ect  on  the  fiiir  in  183Z.  the 
result  was  nearly  equal  to  that  of  1836,  and  with  respect  to 
Russian  manufactures  of  cotton,  silk,  and  wool  brought  to 
the  foir.  the  quantity  was  greater  than  ever.  The  value  of 
Russian  manufhcturars  exposed  to  sale  and  sold  was  as 
follows 


Cotton  mannfteture 
Woollen  do. 
Hemp  and  flax  do.  . 
Silks 
Furs 

liCather  and  leather  ma- 
nu&ctures 

Produce  of  the  mines  and 
founderies,  iron,  cop- 
per, and  metal  goods 

Porcelain,  earthenware, 
mirrors,  and  glass 


bpoMNlloSdth 
BtMo. 
37.742,570 
11.008,600 
4,906,250 
9,316,200 
7,496,080 


Sold. 

KublMb 

33,234,570 
8.921,600 
3.981.250 
6,744,200 
6,081,080 


2,224,360  1,688,360 


21,127,700 
1.890,600 


18.645,700 
985,600 


Dried  fish,  caviare,  train 

oil,  and  isinglaaa  . 
Corn  and  flour 
Russian  wines  1 
Brandy,  mead,  &c  / 
Refined  sugars  fhnn  St 
Petersburg  and  Arch- 
angel 

Miscellaneous  goods,~ 
such  as  potashes,  soap, 
tobacco,  paper,  feap 
them,  hoga^  bristles, 
horses*  tmU,  &e. . 


bpsMdlo  Sde. 
BnUM. 

2,756,952 
3,428,965 

1,903,389 


3,532,500 


7.420,412 


2.471,952 
2.776,965 

1.629.3f>9 


10,095,913 


ToUl  of  Rniaian  Roods   104,094,578  S6.1«5,77« 
Artiolea  imported  nrom  Weatwa  Europe  in  IB37 
Bxpwiaioasle. 


Coffee 

Indigo 

Cochineal  . 

Other  drugs  8^ 
fbreign  wines 

Woollen  manu- 
factures . 

Cotton  manu- 
fkctures  . 

Silks 

Manufhctnres  of 
hemp  &  flax 


lbf.E^h. 

373.600 
263,600 


ShUm. 
554,625 
2.278,500 
819,000 

7,070,802 

1 .387.500 

2,433.400 
2,106,700 

840.400 


8,957,927 


1.098,500 

1,981,700 
1,491,400 

199.900 


Total  fbreign  merchandise    16,890,927  13,729,427 

Of  Asiatic  produce  the  most  important  article  ia  tea.  in- 
ported  firom  China  by  way  of  Kiachta:  37,000  chests  (5700 
more  than  in  1836)  of  different  qualitiea  Rifain. 
offered  for  sale  this  year  were  valued  at  17,399,500 
To  which  must  be  added  5000  chests  of 

tea  pressed  into  tablets 
Other  Chinese  goods,  such  as  silks,  cot- 
tons, &C..  the  value  of  which  de- 
creases every  year,  while  the  exporta- 
tion of  Russian  manufacture  to  China 
increases  in  the  same  proportion 
Merchandise  of  Bc^hara*^  —  cotton. 
200,000  IbSn  spun  cotton,  1,440,000 
lbs.,  eotton  manufhcture,called  bakhta. 
115,000  pieces,  fiirs,  &c. 
Goods  brought  by  the  Armenians,  Per- 
sians, GrMrgiana,  &&,  vii.  nw  silk, 
40,680  lbs.,  cottons,  furs 


500^000 


32,500 


4,804,000 


3,786.376 


Total  of  Asiatic  goods  offered  for  sale,  and 

all  sold    .  .  .  .  25.652,676 

Total  value  of  all  the  goods  exposed  for  sale  146 , 638 , 181 
ToUl  value  of  goods  sold  .  .    125, 567 , 881 

Besides  horses  and  cattle  sold  during  the  fair,  about 
700,000  rubles. 

The  fair  of  1838  was  still  mne  advanta^ieous,  emcially 
with  respect  to  tito  sale  of  aevsnl  dcacr^ptiODa  of  RusaiaM 
goods. 

OoodiaaU. 

B«Um. 
92,600.530 
13.434.950 
33,300,000 


Russian  goods 

WeatMm  Europe  and  Colonial 


Site. 
Knblw. 

115,682,500 
17.310,000 
23,200,000 


Total  .  156,192.500  189.235.480 

To  the  above  must  be  added  the  reoeipta  of  the  innkeep- 
ers and  restaurateura,  both  Rusaian  and  Tartar.  750,000 
rubles;  the  theatre,  50,000;  pablio  badis.  35^;  hones 
and  catUe  sold  during  the  ftir,  870,000 ;  and  mai^  oUicr 
articles  of  less  importuioe.  The  number  of  shopi  and  booths 
let  was  453^.  and  the  rent  471,178  rubles. 

The  number  of  strangers  attending  this  &ir  is  estimated 
at  no  less  than  300.000.  (Extracts  ttom  the  following 
Russian  Journals:— journo/f}/'  fAe  Departmeni  the  In- 
terior; Journal    Mam^factvre*  ;  Commercial  Gazette.) 

lie  other  principal  towns  in  this  government  are— Ana- 
mas,  8500  inhabitants,  with  manufactures  of  silk,  leather, 
silver,  iron,  and  soap,  and  considerable  trade  in  linen,  sail- 
doth,  and  shoes;  Podsf!|b^dd^^50(»  m|uj|)it|i{i^^th  an  im- 
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Mrkl  stud ;  Pawleno-Selo  on  the  Oka*  6600  mhabiuuits ;  Lia- 
kowa  on  tho  Wolga,  4300  inhabitants ;  MuraschUna,  7000 
inhabitants ;  and  several  other  thriTing  towns. 

(Hassel,  Handbuch,  vol.  xi. ;  Stein's  Handbueh.  by  Hor- 
scbelmann,  toI.  i.;  Cannabich's  Lehrlmch,  Schubert. 
Handbueh.) 

NISHAPOUR.  \VsMjL.1 

NISI  PRIUS.  TliU  phrase  in  English  law  ii  derived 
ftom  an  antient  writ  continued  in  jaractice  to  the  present 
Vw,  in  which  the  words  occur.   PmtIousIt  to  the  time  of 
Jdward  I.,  trials  hy  asiins  or  juries  could  only  take  plope 
in  the  curia  tofpa  wherever  the  king  happened  to  be  resi- 
dent, or  before  the  justices  in  eyre  on  their  septennial 
circuits  through  the  seyeral  connties  of  England.   But  by 
the  Stat  13  Edw.  I.,  cap.  30  (forming  a  part  of  that  seried 
of  laws  commonly  called  the  Statute  of  Westminster  2), 
the  jndges  were  directed  to  take  certain  assizes,  and  also  to 
try  certain  inquests,  by  juries  in  every  county  not  oftener 
than  three  times  in  every  year;  but  the  statute  required 
that  the  day  and  place  in  the  county  in  which  an  issue  was  to 
be  tried  hy  Hxe  judges  should  be  mentioned  in  the  judicial 
writ  wbi<m  assembled  the  jury.    Instead  therefore  of  the 
old  form  of  the  Venire  ftcias,  or  writ  for  summoning  the 
jury,  which  commanded  the  sheriff  to  bring  them  to  West- 
minster to  try  the  particular  cause  in  which  iaiae  had  been 
joined,  the  writ  contained  a  clatise  of  Nisi  Pritu,  thus:— 
'  We  command  you  that  you  cause  to  come  before  our 
jiisti(%8  at  Westminster  on  the  morrow  of  All  Souls,  twelve 
lawful  men,  who,  &c,  unlett  before  (nisi  prins)  that  day, 
A.B.  and  CD.,  our  justices  assigned  for  that  purpose,  shall 
come  to  your  county  to  take  the  assiies  there.'    It  is 
always  so  arranged  therefore  that  the  day  for  the  return 
of  the  jury  at  Westminster  shall  be  more  distant  than 
the  day  for  taking  the  assizes  in  the  county  acourding  to 
the  statute;  and  consequently  the  reservanon  or  excep- 
tion in  the  writ  invariably  takes  effect  by  the  justices  of 
assize  coming  into  the  county  and  trying  the  cause  before 
the  sheriiT  can  obey  the  writ  by  returning  the  jury  to 
Wostmtnster.    [Assize.]    From  this  clause  in  the  writ 
prescribed  by  the  Statute  of  Westminster  2,  the  phraae 
Nisi  Prius  came  to  be  adopted  ak  a  general  term  desaiptive 
of  the  large  class  of  judicial  business  which  it  transacted 
before  judges  of  the  superior  courts  at  the  several  assixes 
throughout  the  country.    Thu^  the  judges  of  assize  are 
called  judges  of  Nisi  Prius ;  when  sitting  alone  to  try  causes, 
they  are  said  to  be  sitting  at  Nisi  Prius ;  and  the  law  relat- 
ing to  the  various  matters  which  arise  before  them  is,  some- 
what indefinitely,  called  the  Law  of  Nisi  Prius.   It  is  com- 
monly but  erroneously  stated  in  our  text-books  that  the 
judges  on  their  circuits  act  under  a  commission  of  Nisi  Prius. 
This  is  a  common  error,  derived  however  from  high  autho- 
rity, as  it  ia  so  stated  by  Bacon  in  his  '  Essay  on  the  use  of 
the  Law  ;*  but  in  truth  there  is  no  such  commission  known  to 
our  law,  the  authority  of  the  justices  of  Nisi  Prius  being 
incidentally  annexed  to  the  commissions  of  assize  in  the 
manner  above  stated.   In  Middlesex  the  judges  are  em- 
powered to  sit  at  Nisi  Prius  by  the  statute  ISEliz^  cl2 ;  and 
the  practice  is  regulated  by  several  subs^uent  statutes.  In 
London  they  sit  at  Nisi  Prius  hy  virtueof  immemorial  usage, 
probably  continued  with  occasional  variations  from  very 
early  timea,  when  the  king  or  his  chief  justiciary  distributed 
justice  in  the  immediate  nnghbouihood  of  Uw  res^ 
dence. 

NI'STBIS.  [Mksopotaiiia.] 
NISMES.  [NfMEs.] 

NITH,  NTTHSDALE.  [Dumfrihsshirb.] 
NTTHARD,  born  a.d.  790,  was  son  of  Angilbertus,  and 
of  Bertha,  daughter  of  Clharlemagne.  He  lived  at  the  court 
of  Charles  the  Bald,  grandson  of  that  prince,  fought  in  his 
service,  and  died  of  wounds  received  in  it,  about  759.  Ni- 
thard  wrote  in  Latin  a  history  of  the  wars  between  Charles 
the  Bald  and  his  brothers,  which  is  inserted  in  Dochesne's 
collection  *  Historia  Francomm  Scriptores.*  In  his  history 
Nithard  gives  the  text  of  the  treaty  between  Charles  the 
Bald  and  his  brother  Louis  the  Germanic,  which  was  sworn 
to  by  them  at  Strasbutv,  and  is  dated  on  the  1 6th  kalends 
of  March,  aj).  842.  Thid  treaty  was  written  both  in  the 
Latin  and  Romance  langfiages,'and  Is  the  oldest  existing 
monument  of  the  latter.  It  has  been  often -quoted  as  an 
interesting  document  for  the  history  of  the  modem  languages 
which  were  formed  in  Western  and  Southern  Europe  after 
the  &11  of  the  Roman  empire:  the  Romance  text  begins 
thus *  Pro  Deo  amur,  et  pro  Christian  popio  M  noatto 
P  C  No.  1007. 


commun  salvament.  disi  di  avant,  in  quant  Deus  savit 
et  podir  me  dnnat,  si  salvarai,  io  eist  meon  fMie  Ksrlt^ 

&c. 

NITRATES.   [Nitric  Aciii.] 

NITRE  (Saltpetre).  [PoTASStHM.} 

NITRIC  ACID,  a  substance  of  great  importance  and 
utility  in  scientific  chemistry  and  in  most  chemi<»l  arts.  It 
was  formeriy  called  spirit  of  nitre,  or  CHanber's  spirit  of 
nitre ;  and  whm  much  diluted  with  water,  it  is  called  aqua- 
fortis. This  acid  exists  Ui^ly  in  nature  and  principally  in 
combinatton  with  potash  and  with  soda,  fonnmg  nitrate  of 
potash,  or  nitre,  which  exists  in  the  East  Indies,  and  nitrate 
of  soda,  which  is  found  in  South  America :  from  these 
countries  immense  quantities  of  these  salts  are  imported  for 
numerous  uses. 

Nitric  acid  is  composed  of  oxygen  and  azote,  in  propw- 
tions  presently  to  he  stated;  but  it  is  here  to  be  observed 
that  it  never  is  met  with  except  in  combination  with  a  base, 
nor  can  it  be  artificially  obtained  except  in  combination 
with  water  or  a  base  constituting  a  salt  called  a  nitrate. 
Dr.  Priestley  first  showed  that  when  the  electric  spark  was 
passed  through  confined  portions  of  atmospheric  air,  an 
acid  was  generated,  and  that  it  was  the  nitric  acid  which 
was  so  produced  was  proved  by  Mr.  Cavendish. 

The  method  hy  which  nitno  acid  is  obtained  is  that  of 
heating,  either  in  an  iron,  earthem,  w  glass  retort,  a  mixture 
of  sulplkurie  add  and  nitre*  or  nitrate  of  potash ;  owing  to 
the  greater  a£Snity  existing  between  the  sulphuric  acid  and 
potash  than  between  the  nitric  acid  and  potash,  sulphate  of 
potash  is  formed,  which  remains  in  tho  retort,  while  the 
nitric  acid  separated  from  the  potash  is  vaporised,  and  con- 
densed in  the  receiver  with  the  water  of  the  sulphuric  acid. 

For  manufacturing  purposes,  in  which  extreme  purity  is 
not  so  important,  iron  stills  are  generally  used,  and  about  an 
equivalent  of  acid  and  nitre  are  employed,  with  some  water. 
But  when  pure  acid  is  required,  glass  retorts  are  used,  and 
two  equivalents  of  acid  are  used  to  one  equivalent  of  nitre ; 
by  this  operation  bisulphate  of  potash  is  obtained,  which 
remains  in  the  retort,  whilst  sesqui-faydrated  nitric  acid, 
which  is  the  strongest  proouxabie*  is  condensed  jn  the 
reoeiTer. 

The  propwties  of  nitric  add  are,  that  when  pure  it  is  a 
colourless  liquid,  but  is  usuall;^  yellowish,  owing  to  a  small 
unimportant  admixture  of  nitrous  acid,  whidh  does  not 
anywise  affect  the  use  of  it,  and  may  be  expelled  by  heat 
Its  smell  is  very  strong  and  disagreeable,  and  it  emits 
white  flimes.  It  is  so  acrid  that  it  cannot  he  safely  tasted 
without  being  much  diluted,  and  is  even  then  very  sour.  In 
its  concentrated  state  it  stains  the  skin  of  a  yellow  colour, 
and  eventually  it  is  destroyed  and  peels  off. 

It  acts  strongly  upon  most  metals ;  few  of  them  however 
are  dissolved  or  acted  upon  by  it,  unless  it  is  diluted  with 
water,  and  then  in  general  nitric  oxide  gas  is  evolved,  which, 
on  coming  into  the  air,atMorhs  oxygen  and  becomes  nitrous 
acid  vapour ;  hence  the  red  eolour  observed  when  metals  are 
dissolved  in  this  add. 

The  density  of  the  stron^t  acid  is  1*5;  when  mixed 
with  water  it  nves  out  considerable  heat ;  it  acts  strongly 
on  vegetable  blue  colours,  and  decomposes  alkaline  uid 
metallic  carbonates  with  effervescence  if  previously  diluted. 
When  colourless  nitric  acid  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  Uie 
light,  it  undergoes  partial  decomposition  ;  and  owing  to  the 
formation  of  nitrous  add,  it  is  rendered  dtfaer  pale  or  deep 
(vange,  according  to  the  length  of  time  it  is  e^^wed  to  the 
sun's  rays. 

.  Nitric  acid,  as  it  exists  in  nitrate  of  potash  and  other  an- 
hydrous nitrates,  is  composed  of — 

Five  equivalents  of  oxygen  40 
One  equivalent  of  azote  14 

Equivalent      .  54 
But  no  gaseous  nor  any  liquid  or  solid  compound  of  these 

eroportions  of  these  elements  is  obtainable ;  and  the  strongest 
quid  acid  which  has  hitherto  been  procured,  and  which  has 
a  Bpedfic  gravity  of  about  1-5,  eonwts  of— 

One  and  a  half  equivalentof  vntter    .  13*5 
One  equivalent  of  nitric  add     .       .  54* 

Equivalent        .  67*5 
It  has  already  been  observed  that  nitric  acid  is  used  for 
r.;imerous' purposes;  such  as  the  refining  of  gold  and  silver, 
111  preparing  various  metalUo  and  saline  solutions  for  medi- 
L'dnal  purposes,  and  the  use  orine  dyer  and  calico-prinli^ 
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in  Huntilto  ebemUBl  nseucfaei  it  ii  nmt  extensively  em- 
plf^el;  iU  uiina  compounds  are  tenned  nitmtes.  For  an 
aecoant  of  these  m  refer  to  the  particular  alkalis,  earths, 
and  metallio  oxides,  under  their  several  heads. 

NITRIC  ACID,—Mtdieal  ProperUn  qf.  This  acid  ia 
a  concentrated  fbnn  acts  as  a  violent  corrosive  poiwni,  and  is 
AerefiMe  mever  used  in  an  undiluted  state  for  iuternal  ad- 
miniatrstion,  but  it  is  sometimes  applied  externally,  when  the 
oUect  is  to  eSeot  the  speedy  destruction  of  any  part.  Nitric 
acid  however,  &oip  its  frequent  employment  in  the  arts,  is 
often  the  cause  oi  accidental,  rarely  of  intentional,  poison- 
ing, and  it  surpasses  all  the  other  mineral  acidis  in  the 
rapidity  of  its  action,  and  in  the  consequent  necessity  for 
prompt  and  judicious  treatment  It  may  be  determined  to 
nave  men  the  poiBoning  agent  by  its  causing  the  parts  whicb 
it  has  touched  to  he  at  ftrst  white,  hut  soon  after  of  a  ^rellow- 
ish  colour,  which  cannot  he  removefl,  like  the  stain  of  iodine, 
by  adding  caustic  potass*  but  on  the  contrary  becomes 
orange  en  the  addition  of  an  alkali  or  soap.  (Pereira.) 
'When  it  has  been  taken  internally,  the  lining  membrane 
of  the  mouth  aho  peels  off  in  a  state  resembling  parch- 
ment The  most  appropriate  antidotes  are  such  substances 
as  combine  with  and  neutralize  theaeid:  chalk  or  magnesia, 
made  into  a  paste  with  water — or,  if  these  are  not  at  hand, 
the  plaster  of  the  apartment,  bruised  down  and  drank— will 
answer  best.  '  While  these  are  preparing,  the  acid  should 
be  diluted  by  the  free  use  of  any  mild  fluid,  milk  or  ole- 
aginous matter  being  preferred.  The  carbonates  of  the 
alkalis  are  by  no  means  eligible  antidotes,  as  the  resulting 
compottD^  thenuelves  possess  corrosive  properties.'  (Chria- 
tison.)  Asolationof  aoapmaybeadmintstNed,though  some 
object  to  it  fiom  the  presence  of  the  alkali  in  it,  but  s^pa^ 
rently  without  sufficient  ground.  If  recoveiy  should  take 
plaee,  the  individual  long  suffers  from  indigestion,  and  is 
almost  always  constipated. 

In  an  undiluted  form,  nitric  acid  is  a  moat  valuable  ap- 
plication to  sloughing  phagedenic  ulcers ;  also  for  destroying 
warts^  or  causing  vesication  over  the  stomach  in  Asiatic 
cholera,  or  for  dropping  into  a  carious  tooth  to  relieve  tooth- 
ache.  For  all  other  purposes  it  is  very  la^ly  diluted. 

In  its  action  on  the  system  it  differs  from  other  acids,  in- 
asmuch as  it  does  not  produce  the  cooling  and  thirst-allay- 
ing effect  which  they  do,  but  on  the  contrary  causes  a 
feeling  of  warmth  in  the  stomach,  with  thirst  and  increase 
of  appetite.  The  use  of  it  continued  fbriome  time  gives 
rise  to  general  ellbeta;  an  exdtement  is  felt  through  the 
whole  system;  the  pulse  becomes  quick,  the  exhalation 
great;  and  an  incmiked  sectetioo  ftom  the  salivary  glands, 
mucous  membranes,  the  liver,  and  kidneys  is  manifest. 
P«sav«rance  in  the  use  of  this  agent  however  at  last  pro- 
duces many  bad  consequences ;  and  in  persons  much  dis- 
posed to  bleeding  from  the  lungs,  it  almost  invariably 
causes  such  bleeding  to  occur,  as  well  as  heat  in  the  chest 
and  obstinate  eou^n.  Very  largely  diluted,  it  furnishes 
one  of  the  best  drinks  in  fevers  accompanied  with  great 
prostration  of  strength. 

It  is  also  a  very  excellent  tonic  in  many  cases,  and 
seems  to  form  the  best  substitute  for  the  bile  where  that 
lecreUou  is  scanty.  That  it  greatly  augments  the  secretioti 
of  bile,  the  nature  of  the  evacuations  abundantly  proves. 
Henoe  it  differs  from  almost  all  other  tonici  in  not  causing 
constipation,  but  nther  the  oontmry.  In  calculous  diseases 
of  the  phosphatic  diathesis  it  has  been  used  with  great 
benefit;  and  also,  very  lai^ly  diluted,  it  has  been  injected 
into  the  bladder  as  a  direct  solvent  [LiTHONTHaYpncs  ] 
In  the  treatment  of  seroftila  it  is  a  most  valuable  remedy, 
but  its  use  must  be  every  now  and  then  suspended,  owing 
to  the  effects  which  it  produces  on  the  stomach. 

It  has  been  regarded  as  a  substitute  for  meroury  in  some 
cases,  especially  as  it  promotes  the  secretion  of  saliva.  It 
ought  never  to  be  given  at  the  same  time  as  mercury,  nor 
even  soon  aiter  a  dose  of  any  mercurial  preparation,  since 
a  poisonous  nitrate  of  mercury  may  be  formed  in  the 
stomach.  lastly,  nitric  acid  increases  the  efficacy  of  many 
other  medicines,  such  as  ammoniacum,  cusparia,  and  opium. 

Nltrio  acid  in  the  form  of  vapour  was  formeiiy  emplomd 
as  a  disin&etiiig  agent,  hut  it  u  now  almost  disused.  The 
vapour  most  be  omftilly  avoided,  as4fae  inhalation  is  very 
deurterious. 

Nitrie  acid  in  combination  with  hydrochloric  acid,  added 
to  a  large  quantity  of  water,  has  been  used  as  a  bath  in 
chronic  diseases  of  tiie  liver,  particularly  in  India,  bat  it 
does  not  leem  entitled  to  miu^  cndik 


NITRIC  OXIDB^the  nitroua  «r  of  Priesttay.  nnce  also 

\xxjaeA.dmtoxide  qfazote,eleutoxidetiitbinoatide<^nitrvgmi, 
&c.  Although  this  nseous  body  bad  been  obtainad  by 
Hales,  yet  it  u  to  Dr.  Priestley  that  we  owe  the  flnt  distinct 
account  of  the  method  of  pnonrinf  it  and  a  deaoriptkM  of 

its  properties. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  when  certain  metals 
are  put  into  dilute  nitric  acid,  they  are  dianhwd.  Dtuing 
their  solution,  owing  to  the  partial  decomposition  of  a  por* 
tion  of  the  nitric  acid  and  the  absorption  of  its  oxygen 
by  the  metal,  a  gaseous  body  is  plentifully  fbriaed  and 
evAlved,  which  has  the  following  properties : — it  ia  ^ueous, 
fx  permanently  elastic,  not  having  been  hitherto  oondensed 
into  a  liquid  by  any  degree  of  c(&  or  pressure  to  whicb  it 
has  been  sulyected.  It  is  colourless,  and  pn^MUy  tailelatt 
and  inodorous ;  but  when  an  attempt  is  mnde  to  iabale  it,  it 
recites  violent  spasm  of  the  glottis  by  meeting  and  cod- 
bining  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  whidt  oonverto  it  into 
nitrous  acid  gas,  a  very  different  compound.  Its  spedSs 
gravity  is  about  1*040 ;  1 00  cubic  inches  weighii^  rathv 
more  than  32  grains.  Water  at  60°  dissolves  about  II  per 
cent.  It  has  no  action  on  litmus  paper,  nor  does  it  in  any 
way  exhibit  the  properties  of  au  acid ;  but  as  already  noticed, 
nitrous  acid  is  formed  as  soon  as  it  comes  into  contact 
with  oxygen,  and  then  it  reddens  litmus  paper;  this 
property  distinguishes  it  from  all  other  gases  whalerer, 
and  renders  it  a  test  of  the  presence  of  uncombined  oxy- 
gen :  this  is  the  gas  fixst  employed  by  Dr.  Priestley  in  fau 
admirable  eudiometrical  researches.  It  supports  combus- 
tion in  some  cases ;  thus  charooal  and  phoqihonis  immersed 
into  it  when  they  an  in  vivid  combustion,  bum  ^>lendi(t|y 
in  it,but  a  candle  and  burning  sulphur  are  extinffuished.  It 
is  probably  decomposed  when  passed  through  red-hot  tubes ; 
and  the  same  effect  is  imiduced  by  a  succession  of  eleebrie 
sparks.  It  is  also  decomptuedwheu  exposed  to  zinc  or  imi^ 
which  take  away  half  the  oxygen  and  convert  it  into  mtrata 
oxide.  It  is  soluble  in  a  solution  of  protosulpbate  of  iroa; 
the  solution  has  a  deep  green  or  brownish  ooiour,  and  hsi 
been  used  in  eudiometry  to  ascwtain  tlM  proportion  d 
oxygen  in  gaseous  mixtures ;  but  it  is  questkmahle  whetha 
it  can  be  advantageously  so  employed. 
It  is  composed  uf— 

Two  equivalents  of  oxygen  .  1 6 
One  equivalent  of  asote         .  14 

Equivalent       .  3ft 

or,  byrolume,  of— 

Fifty  cubic  inches  of  oxygen  ^  =  17'20  grains 
Fiftyeubie  inches  of  asotie  gas  =  15*05  „ 

32*25  grains. 

As  then  loo  cubic  inches  weigh  32*35  grains,  iu  speciSi 

gravity  must  be  1*040. 
NITRITE.   [Nitrous  Agid.] 

NITROBENZIDE.  When  benxin  is  added  in  snsU 
quantities  at  a  time  to  concentrated  hot  nib'ic  acid,  action 
Ukes  place,  and  the  resulting  compound  remains  dissolved 
while  the  liquid  retains  its  heat,  but  on  cooling  a  pMtion  of 
it  separates  and  floats  on  its  surface ;  this  suratance,  when 
removed,  distilled,  and  washed  with  water,  ia  nitiolmuide, 
and  possesses  the  following  properties:— 

It  is  liquid,  has  a  Ught  yellow  colour,  a  vwy  sweet  tuts, 
and  a  peculiar  odour,  intermediate  between  ^tof  oil  of  cin- 
namon and  of  bitter  almonds.   Its  speeifle  gravity  is  about 
1-209  ;  it  boils  at  415°,  and  condenses  without  having  suf- 
fered any  alteration ;  it  becomes  solid  and  assumes  tb»  form 
of  acicufar  crystals  at  about  38*.   When  heated  in  ooneen- 
trated  sulphuric  acid,  both  are  decomposed,  and  sulphurous 
acid  is  evolved.   In  a  liquid  state  neither  chlorine  nor  bro- 
mine has  any  action  upon  it ;  but  when  chlorine  is  passed 
with  it  Uirough  a  red-hot  tube,  hydrochloric  acid  is  fonned. 
When  heated  with  potassium,  it  detonates-  but  potash  in 
solution  has  little  action  upon  it  Ammonia  does  sot  produes 
any  change  in  it   The  specific  gravity  of  its  vapour  was 
found  by  Mitscherlich,  who  discovered  this  compound,  to  be 
from  4-40  to  4*35 ;  and,  according  to  him,  it  is  composed  of-— 
Hydrogen     .  4*06 
Carbon  .       .     ■  .  58*54 
Oxygm        .       .  26*02 
Asoto    .      •       .  11*38 
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NITROHSMATIC  ACID.  This  aud  was  discovered  by 
Wobler.  lu  name  is  derived  from  hoTna  i^ipai,  Uocd,  in 
■Uasion  to  the  odour  of  its  salts.  It  is  prepared  1^  mixing 
cubazoUe  or  nitropicrio  acid  with  ptotosulphate  of  iron  and 
digntii^  the  mixture  with  hydrate  of  barytas  and  water. 
The  protoxide  of  iron,  separated,  becomes  peroxide  at  the 
expenM  of  the  nitropicrio  acid,  and  a  new  acid  is  formed, 
which  is  the  nitrc^ematic  acid ;  it  is  separated  by  a  tedious 
process  tttM  the  barrtes  with  which  it  combinesas  it  is  ibrmedi 
aod  tbw  has  the  fiulowing  properties  - — 

It  has  the  form  of  small  brown  erystalline  grains,  and 
aoueeljur  taste;  when  exposed  to  »  modwate  heat,  it 
bmiu  to  lic^uefy  and  afterwards  detonates  without  the 
eruution  of  light,  but  with  the  jbrmation  of  cyanide  of  am- 
monia and  the  deposition  of  carbon,  which  hurns  without 
leaving  any  residue.  It  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  water, 
and  the  solution  is  yellow ;  it  dissolves  in  nitric  acid. 

With  bases  it  forms  peculiar  salts,  the  solutions  of  which 
are  of  a  deep  blood  red  colour;  but  when  dry,  tbe^  are  of  a 
deep  brown  with  a  tint  of  green  and  a  semimetallic  lustre ; 
the  alkaline  and  earthy  salts  of  tliis  acid  have  a  bitter  taste, 
and  when  heated  they  detonate  lihe  gunpowder.  The 
nitrobematate  of  ammonia  has  rather  a  crystalline  appear* 
ance,  and  when  heated  it  detonates  with  the  evolution  of 
liaht,  and  the  formation  of  much  cyanide  of  ammonia. 
TTiia  acid  does  not  appear  to  have  been  analyzed. 

NITROi£UCIC  ACID,  a  compound  prepared  bv 
Braoonno^  1^  heating  leucin  [IaucinI  with  nitrlo  acid. 
To  obtain  it,  the  leucin  is  to  be  dissoWea  in  nitric  acid  with 
the  aid  of  a  gentle  heat:  slight  effisrrescence  occurs  during 
the  operation,  but  vrithout  the  formation  of  red  vapour. 
By  evaporation  the  liquid  becomes  a  mass  of  white  slender 
crystals,  which  are  to  be  pressed  between  pieces  of  filter- 
ing paper  m  wder  to  get  rid  of  the  excess  of  nitric  acid, 
and  tb^  are  Haon  purified  by  sidation  in  water  and  reorys- 
talliimtion. 

This  acid  has  a  sour  taste,  but  not  strongly  so.  With 
baiea  it  formi  peculiar  salts,  of  which  only  two  have  been 
described,  namely  the  nitroleucate  of  lime  and  of  magnesia ; 
these  are  both  crystallizable,  and,  unlike  the  nitrates  of 
these  bases,  they  do  not  deliquesce  when  exposed  to  the 
•ii,  and  they  detonate  when  heated.   Nitroleucio  acid  has 
not  been  awdysed. 
NTTROMURIATIC  ACID.  tlCHLOsiNS.] 
NITRON APHTH ALA  SE,  a  substance  formed  by  M. 
liSUTent  in  1835.  It  may  be  prepared  by  boiling  naphthalin 
in  nitrlo  acid ;  this  suffers  decomposition,  and  an  oily  suh- 
Btance  collects  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  liquid,  which  afterwards 
becomes  solid  and  crystalline ;  from  this  the  nitronaphtholase 
it  separated  by  solution  in  boiling  alcohol  and  crystalUxa- 
tion ;  it  has  the  form  of  a  square  prism  terminated  by  acute 
pyramids ;  its  colour  is  sulphur  yellow ;  it  melts  at  about 
1 10*.   It  may  be  sublimed  without  decomposition,  and  the 
Tapour,  on  condensing,  crystallizes.   It  is  neutoal,  and  inso- 
luble in  water,  but  alcohol  and  sther  readily  dissolve  it.  By 
chlorine  it  is  decomposed,  and  cbloronaphthalase  is  formed ; 
bromine  has  a  similar  action,  but  it  is  not  affected  by  iodine. 
Hydrochloric  acid  has  no  effect  upon  it;  in  solphune  add 
it  dissolves*  and  is  precipitated  from  it  by  water  unchanged ; 
nitrio  acid  oonverts  it  into  nittonaphthaUse.  A  solution  of 
potash  in  water,  even  when  boiling  pfrodoees  little  effect 
upon  it,  but  it  becomes  red  in  an  alooholie  solution  of 
potash,  which  concentrated  sulphoric  acid  dianges  to  green 
or  bluish  green. 
According  to  M.  Lauren^  nitronapfathalase  consists  of 
Seven  equivalents  of  hydrogen     ,       .  7 
TwenQr  equivalents  of  carbon      .       .  120 
Four  equivalents  <tf  oxygen         .       .  32 
One  equivalent  of  azote      .      .  .14 

Equivalent  ,  ,  .173 
It  appears  that  during  the  action  of  the  nitric  acid  on  the 
naphthalin  the  acid  loses  one  equivalent  of  oxygen  and  the 
naphthalin  one  equivalent  of  hydrogen,  which  form  water, 
and  the  remaining  elements  of  these  compounds  oonttitute 
uitronaph  thalase. 

NITRONAPHTHALESS  was,  like  the  precedhi^  de- 
scribed bv  M.  Laxurent.  It  is  prepared  by  boiling  nitronaph- 
thalase  for  a  long  time  in  ni^ic  acid;  it  has  the  form 
of  minute  acicular  crystals.  It  is  insoluble  in  water, 
slightly  soluble  in  tether,  but  readily  so  in  alcohol ;  it  be- 
comes liquid  at  365".  Hydrochloric  «  nitrio  acid  has  no 
effsct  upon  it,  but  hot  concentrated  sulphuric  uaH  dis- 


solves it,  and  on  cooling  the  mtronmhthalese  erystaUmtk 
and  the  solution  is  also  deoompoied  by  water.  It  is  bat 
slightly  acted  upon  by  a  solution  of  potash  even  when 
heated ;  a  little  ammonia  is  however  evtuved. 
By  ualysis  it  yielded 


Six  equivalents  of  hydrogen 
Twenty  equivalents  of  carbon 
Eight  equivalents  of  oxygen 
Two  eqmvolents  of  azote 


6 

120 
04 
2S 


BqniTolent     .      .  .218 

In  the  formation  of  mixonaphthalese  by  the  action  of  nilne 
addupim  nitronaphtholase^  it  appears  tut  the  oxygen  of  the 
nitrio  acid  removes  an  equivalent  of  hydrogen  from  it,  and 
yields  it  one  equivalent  of  azote. 
NITROPICRIC  ACID.  [Carbaiotic  Acid.] 
NITROSACCHARIC  ACID.  When  glue  u  treated 
with  sulphuric  acid,  a  peculiar  saccharine  matter  is  formed, 
which  is  called  sugar  of  gelatin;  and  when  this  is  heated 
with  nitric  acid,  no  effervescence  occurs,  but  combination  is 
effected  between  the  acid  and  the  sugar,  and  the  compound 
crystallizes  on  cooling.  When  the  excess  uf  nitric  acid  has 
been  separated  by  draining,  and  the  nitroaacchoric  acid 
purt&ed  by  solution  in  and  crystallization  from  water,  it  has 
the  following  properties: — it  has  the  form  of  rather  flat 
prisma  whtchare  coburiess,  transparent,  and  striated.  It  bas 
a  sour  tast^  and  a  sweetish  one  also.  It  is  very  soluble  in 
water,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol,  even  when  boiling.  When  it  is 
heated  it  swells,  decomposes,  and  yields  a  penetrating  vapour. 
It  forms  peculiar  salts,  which  detonate  vividly  when  th^ 
are  heated.  NitroBaccharate  of  futash,  whether  the  acid  is 
in  excess  or  otherwise,  crystallizes  in  needles,  which  are 
totally  different  from  those  of  nitrate  of  potash,  though 
its  taste  is  somewhat  similar,  but  accompanied  with  a 
little  sweetness.  Nitrosaccharate  of  lime  yields  fine  aci- 
cular crystals,  which  do  not  absorb  moisture  fW>m  the  air, 
are  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol,  fuse  when  heated  in  their 
water  of  crystallization,  and  afterwards  detonate.  Nitro- 
saccharate of  magnesia  is  deliquescent.  Zinc  and  iron 
dissolve  iii  this  acid  with  the  evolution  of  hydrogen  gas,  and 
deliquescent  salts  are  formed.  Nitrosaccharate  of  copper 
crystallizes  and  does  not  altar  by  exposure  to  the  air;  with 
oxide  of  lead  a  salt  is  formed,  wbitm  dries  into  a  mass  re- 
sembling gum;  it  does  not  become  moist  in  the  air, and 
decomposes  with  explosion  when  heated.  Nitrosaooharioacid 
has  not  been  analyzed. 

NITROSULPHURIC  ACID.  TTiis  name  has  been 
applied  to  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acid  first  proposed 
by  Mr.  Kdr  as  a  solvent  for  silver.  He  found  that  when 
one  part  of  nitre  was  added  to  about  ten  parts  of  sulphuric 
acid,  a  mixture  was  formed  which  dissolves  silver  at  a  tempe- 
rature below  200^  while  it  scarcely  acts  upon  copper,  lead, 
or  iron,  until  diluted  with  water ;  and  the  solution  of  silver 
which  is  formed  may  be  moderately  diluted  before  any  sul- 
phate of  silver  separates.  On  account  of  these  firoperties 
this  mixed  acid  has  been  found  useful  in  separating  silver 
flnm  old  plated  articles ;  the  silver  may  be  precipitated 
fVom  solution  either  in  the  state  of  chloride  by  tae  addition 
of  common  salt,  or,  after  the  silver  bos  been  dissdved,  the 
copper  from  which  the  silver  has  been  separated  will  preci- 
pitate it  in  the  metallic  state,  when  water  is  added  to  the 
solution. 

In  1833  M.  Felouze  discovered  an  acid  compound  of  sul- 
phur, oxygen,  and  azote,  to  which  be  gave  the  name  of 
nitrosulpnuric  acid,  but  he  was  not  able  to  obtain  it  in  a 
separate  state.  It  formed  however  salts  with  ammonia, 
potash,  and  soda.  Its  properties  have  not  been  very  mi- 
nutely examined,  bnt  it  was  found  to  consist  of 


One  equivalent  of  sulphur 
Six  equivalents  of  oxygen 
Two  equivalents  of  azote 


16 
4S 
28 


Squinlent       .      •      .  98 

NITROTTS  ACID,  a  compound  consisting  of  the  same 
elements  as  nitric  acid,  but  combined  in  dillbrent  proportions. 
It  consists  ot,  or  rather  is  equivalent  to.  mtric  acid  deprived 
of  one-fifth  of  its  oxygen.  It  may  be  prepared  either  in  a 
gaseous  or  fluid  form,  in  which  it  differs  from  nitric  acid, 
for  the  latter  requires  either  water  or  a  base  to  hold  its  ele- 
ments m  combination. 

Gaseous  nitrous  aoid  isfoni|^,^^^«gj^^t^^Mtod 
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veiBel  two  Tolumes  of  nitric  oxide  and  one  volume  of  oxygen 
gas ;  immediate  combination  and  condensation  occur ;  beat 
is  evolved ;  a  red  gas  is  formed,  which  ii  the  nitrous  acid ; 
and  when  this  coloured  gas  is  subjected  to  a  temperature 
of  0^  it  becomes  liquid.  When  also  nitrate  of  lead  is  heated 
in  a  retort,  it  is  decomposed,  and  a  red  vapour  is  emitted, 
which  is  condensed  hy  being  sulyected  to  a  freexing 
mixture. 

The  properties  of  lii^uid  nitrous  acid  are,  that  when  cool 
Its  colour  is  pale,  but  it  becomes  darker  when  heated ;  it 
emita  a  very  suong  diaagreeable  odour,  and  at  a  very  mo- 
derate rise  of  temperature  it  reassumes  the  naeous  fbrm. 
Its  speetfle  gravity  u  1*451.  It  is  decomposed  hy  water  with 
strong  efforvescenoe,  and  it  is  immediately  separated  into 
nitric  oxide,  which  is  evolved  (and  on  coming  into  the 
atmosphere,  absorbs  oxygen  and  again  forms  nitrous  acid 
gas),  and  nitric  acid,  wUch  remaina  in  solution.  It  is  on 
account  of  its  easy  deoompositun  that  it  does  not  combine 
with  bases  to  form  salts. 

Nitrous  acid  gas  ia  composed  of  one  vdnme  of  azotic  gas 
and  two  volumes  of  oxygen  gas  condensed  into  one  volume. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  to  that  of  air  about  as  3*  19  to  1,  and 
100  cubic  iiKhes  weigh  nearly  99  grains.  By  weight  it  is 
oomtituted  of 

Four  equivalents  of  oxj^en  .  32 
One  equivalent  of  asote         .      .  14 

Equivalent    .       .       .  4A 

NITROUS  GAS.   [Nitwc  Oxidb.] 

NITROUS  OXIDE  GAS.  This  compound  was  first 
obtained  by  Dr.  Priestley,  who  called  it  dephlo^sticated 
nitroiu  air :  he  procured  it  1^  exposing  nitric  (aide  gas  to 
the  action  of  iron,  which  de|Nnved  it  ofa  portion  of  its  oxy- 
gen, and  reduced  it  to  the  state  of  nitrous  oxide,  sometimes 
called  protfflcide  of  nitrogen  or  gaseous  oxide  of  azote.  The 
properties  of  this  gas  were  minutely  examined  by  Davy  at 
an  early  period  of  his  brilliant  career.   The  best  method  of 

EroDuring  it  is  to'subject  nitrate  of  ammonia  to  moderate 
•at  in  a  retort ;  both  the  nitric  acid  and  ammonia  are  de- 
composed,  and  their  elementar)-  oi^gen,  hydrogen,  and 
axote  re-combine  in  snoh  proportions  as  to  form  water  and 
nitrous  oxide  gas. 

The  properties  of  this  gas  are,  that  it  is  colourless  and 
tisnspareot,  its  smell  is  peculiar  but  rather  agreeable,  and 
its  taste  is  sweet :  1 00  cubic  inches  weif;h  about  47  grains, 
and  its  specific  gravity  is  to  that  of  air  therefore  about  as 
1*$  to  I.  Water  ab«n1»s  about  an  equal  hulk  of  this  gas, 
wUch,  on  being  heated,  it  gives  hack  unohan^.  It  has 
no  action  upon  uncombined  oxygen,  in  which  it  differs  re- 
markably worn  nitric  ox^e.  Nitrous  oxide  gas  is  composed 
of  one  volume  of  oxygen  and  two  volumes  of  azote  con- 
densed by  combination  into  two  volumes,  or  by  weight  it 
consists  of 


One  equivalent  of  oxygen 
One  equivalent  of  azote 

Equivalent 


8 
14 

22 


Nitrous  oxide  supports  combustion,  and  a  taper,  ignited 
phosphorus,  sulphur,  and  charcoal  bum  vividly  in  it ;  at  a 
red  heat  it  is  resolved  into  its  constituent  gases  in  the  pro- 
portions stated.  When  a  mixture  of  one  volume  of  this  gas 
a^  one  of  hydrogen  is  fired  by  the  electric  spark,  water  is 
Ijcodueed,  and  one  volume  of  axote  remains:  this  shows 
that  it  must  eontainhalf  a  volume  of  oxygen,  it  being  re- 
quited to  &nn  water  with  the  one  volume  of  hydrogen. 

Tiu»  gas  was  supposed  to  be  irreapirable,  until  the  contrary 
was  proved  by  Davy, in  his  'Researches  on  Nitrous  Oxide.* 
To  that  work  we  must  refer  for  an  account  of  the  very  exhi- 
larating effects  which  this  gas  produces  when  respired. 

NIVELLES,  a  town  of  South  Brabant,  in  50°  3t'  N. 
lat.  and  4°  18'  £.  long.,  on  the  little  river  Thienne.  It  con- 
tains manufactories  ^  fine  linens,  lace,  and  woollen  stuffs ; 
oil-mills  and  a  paper-milL  The  population  in  1836  was 
7814.  Nivelles  is  the  chief  place  of  a  district,  with  127,881 
inhabitants.   It  is  distant  19  miles  south  i^m  Brussels. 

NIVERNOIS,  or  NIVERNAIS,  LE,  one  of  the  pro- 
vinces into  which  France  was  divided  before  the  Revolution. 
It  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Orlianois  and  the  district 
of  Auxerrois  in  Bourgt^e ;  on  the  east  by  Bourgwoe ;  on 
the  south  by  Bourbonnois ;  and  on  the  west  by  Berry  or 
Berri.  It  comprehended  a  number  of  subordinate  diitrictl, 
as  foUojr 


DWriBtt. 

Les  Vaux.  or  Les  Va)t^  de  News 
Le  Donziois 

Les  Valines  d'Yonne  . 

Les  Valines  de  Montenoiaon  . 

Les  Valines  des  Amognes 

Le  Pays  d'enbce  Loire  et  AUiec 

Le  Baxois 
Le  Horvant 


Neven.  - 
Donsi. 
Clam£cy. 
Hontenouon. 
(Montigny-aox- 
(  Amognea. 
I  St  Pierre  le 
I  MoOtier. 
{HoulinsenGtl' 
I  bert 

CMteui  Chinon. 

It  is  almost  entirely  comprehended  in  the  modern  depart- 
ment of  Nidvre,  to  which  we  refer  for  an  account  of  tb« 
natural  features  and  present  condition  of  the  district.  Wc 
shall  here  only  notice  its  feudal  history.  It  oonstitnted  the 
county  of  Nevoa.  This  ooun^  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  constituted  until  the  ninth  or  tenth  oentury,  when  it 
was  a  dependency  of  the  duchy  of  Boui^cene,  to  which  it 
was  at  intervals  during  that  century  reunited.  The  regulsr 
succession  of  its  counts  b^ins  with  Otton  Guillaume  (ajx 
987).  Laudri,son-in-]awand  successor  of  Otton  Guillaume, 
acquired  the  county  of  Auxerre  (jl.d.  1015),  and  Guillaume 
n.  acquired  also  that  of  Tonnerre :  he  was  ooatemporuy 
with  King  Louis  VL  le  Grot,  to  whom,  in  his  contests  with 
his  vassals,  he  rendered  considerable  assistance.  Guillaume 
III.,  son  of  Guillaume  XL,  followed  Louis  VII.  of  France 
(Ze  y<?une)  to  the  second  crusade  (a-d.  1147);  and  Agnes, 
countess  of  Nevers,  was  the  wife  of  Pierre  de  Courtenay, 
the  unfortunate  emperor  of  Ckinstantinople  (a  d.  1216).  Tbe 
counties  of  Nevws,  Auxerre,  and  Tonnerre  were  afterwards 
(A.D.  1266)  sepamted,  and  descended  to  diflbrent  branches 
of  the  flunUy.  That  of  Nevers  was  for  a  time  held  con- 
jointly with  the  counties  of  Flanders  and  Rethel  by  Louis 
IL,  who  fdl  in  the  battle  of  Creei  (a.d.  1346).  It  was  sub- 
sequently possessed  by  branches  of  the  ducal  fomiUes  (A 
Bourgogne  and  ClftvcM,  and  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a 
duchy  in  fitvour  of  Francois  I.  of  Qtives  by  the  king  Fran- 
cois I.  of  France  (A.n.  1539). 

This  Francois,  duke  of  Nevers,  was  one  of  tbe  most  dis- 
tinguished franch  captains  of  his  day,  and  s^nalised  his 
valour  and  skill  in  the  wars  of  Henri  II.  a»inst  tbe  empe- 
ror Charles  V.  and  Philippe  II.  of  Spain.  By  the  marria^ 
of  his  grand-daughter  the  duchy  came  to  Louis  de  Gonzague 
or  Gonzaga,  son  of  the  duke  of  Mantua,  who  bore  a  distin- 
guished part  in  the  religious  contests  of  France  in  the  six- 
teenth centuiT,  'and  it  remained  in  the  Gonngue  femily 
until  sold  to  Cardinal  Masarin.  a  few  years  after  which  u 
was  united  to  the  Ftandi  crown. 

NIZAH.the  title  of  the  sovereini  of  Hyderabad,  derived 
irom  Nizam-ul-Mulk,  who,  after  the  death  of  Aurun^be, 
obtained  possession  of  the  Mohammedan  conquests  in  the 
Deccan,  his  name  being  assumed  as  a  title  by  his  suocesson 
in  tbe  sovereignty.  After  reignit^  31  years,  Nisam-ul- 
Mulk  died  at  a  very  advanced  age,  in  1 748.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  second  son  Nassir  Jung,  who  was  assassinated 
in  17^0.  His  grandson  Muzuffer  Jung  was  then  j^laoed  oa 
the  throne,  and  also  assassinated  in  the  year  foUowmg.  The 
third  son  of  Nizam-ul-Mulk,  Salabut  Jung,  then  reigned 
until  1763,  when  he  was  put  to  death  by  his  brother  Nizam 
All,  who  thereupon  took  the  reins  of  government,  and  held 
them  till  his  death  in  1803.  His  successor  Sekundar  Jah 
died  in  1829,  and  was  succeeded  bj-  the  reigning  Nixsm. 

The  province  of  Hyderabad  lies  between  the  15th  and 
22nd  degrees  of  N.  lat,  and  between  the  7Sth  and  62nd 
decrees  of  E.  long.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Kan- 
deish  and  the  ceded  districts  on  the  Nerbudda ;  on  the  east 
by  the  rajah  of  Berar*8  dominions  and  tbe  Northern  Circars: 
on  the  south  by  Guntoor  and  districts  ceded  by  the  r^ah  of 
Mysore ;  and  on  the  east  by  the  Southern  Mahratta  Coun- 
try, Bejapore,  add  Aurungabad.  The  extreme  length  of 
the  province  from  north  to  south  is  420  miles,  and  its  ex- 
treme breadth  360  miles;  its  area  is  about  95,000  square 
miles.  The  surfkce  is  hilly,  but  not  mountainous,  and  con- 
sists of  elevated  table-land:  the  climate  is  in  consequence 
more  temperate  than  the  lower  lands  in  the  same  latitude. 
There  are  numerous  streams  during  the  rainy  season,  but 
at  other  times  they  are  dry,  and  at  no  time  are  any  of  ihem 
navigable.  But  little  is  known  of  the  physical  features  of 
the  country  or  of  its  productions. 

The  Nizam  is  one  of  the  native  sovereigns  with  whom  the 
East  India  Companv  has  subsidiary  ffeati^^^^l^^ief  pro- 
viHoni  coBtuned  mtle^tlze«tiqs>aiBOM!AU«tectionby 
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tba  Britiih  gorernmeDt  agunit  all  eurauM,  fereuD  or  do- 
mestic; 200,  mutual  co-operation  in  the  event  of  hostilitiea 
with  othw  poven ;  3rd,  the  maintainior  of  a  British  force 
for  the  proteotioQ  of  the  native  state ;  4th.  the  reception  of 
a  Biitith  residenti  by  whote  counsel  the  native  government 
ia  bound  to  abide  as  regards  idl  public  afikirs,  internal  or 
external ;  and  Sth.  the  abandonment  on  the  part  of  the  na- 
tive prince  of  all  political  intercourse  with  other  powers, 
«coept  through  the  medium  of  the  &itiA  government. 
Under  this  system  the  native  princes  are  little  more  than 
viceroys,  who  adraiaister  the  government  aooording  to  the 
viemof  Uwir  superior;  and  in  fact  the  British  residents 
appointai  under  subsidiazy  treaties  are  not  so  much  ambas- 
Buon  as  tfa^  are  mtnisten.  The  first  treaty  made  by  the 
British  with  the  Ninm  was  in  1766.  by  which  we  engaj^ 
to  aiibrd  him  military  aid,  and  in  return  received  from  him 
the  cession  of  the  Northern  Circars ;  but  the  first  subsidiary 
treaty,  aa  above  explained,  was  made  with  him  in  1 790,  pre- 
paratory to  the  war  with  Tippoo  Sultan.  A  second  sub- 
sidiary treaty  was  made  in  1798,  and  another  (the  last)  was 
concluded  in  1800.  Tba  force  which  the  Britiih  sgreed 
then  to  provide  was  eight  battaUons,  of  1000  men  each,  of 
native  infontry,  and  two  regiments,  of  900  each,  of  native 
cavalry ;  and  the  Nicam  agreed  in  return  to  cede  to  the 
Bngliui  all  the  territories  he  had  aoquired  under  the  parti- 
tion treaties  of  1792  and  1799,  that  followed  the  wars  with 
Tippoo.  In  1803  an  arrangement  was  made,  under  which 
the  Nixam  agreed  to  receive  a  r^;imut  of  1000  European 
siddiets  instead  of  2000  natives.  Bekundar  Jab,  who 
reigned  from  1803  to  1829,  is  lepreiented  aa  having  been 
weak,  extrafuanl;  and  rapacious;  and  having  been  snp- 
ported  1^  the  English,  under  their  traa^,  in  the  oppressive 
measures  wfait^  be  adopted  tomrds  hia  subjects,  a  constant 
chango  in  their  condition  from  had  to  worse  was  otperienoed, 
the  population  became  more  soao^,  and  they  wen  gradually 
and  progressively  reduced  to  a  ocmdition  of  abject  misery. 
Tbe  conseqaenoe  thus  experienced  has  been  in  various  cases 
found  to  result  from  the  subsidiary  connection  between 
Eogland  and  the  native  rulers:  in  the  case  of  the  Nisam, 
this  eonaequence  has  probably  been  aggravated  by  tbe  fact 
that  the  govemment  is  Mohammadan,  while  th*  pw^le  are 
Hindua. 

NIZZA.  [NiCE.1 

NOAILLES,  DE.  the  title  of  an  old  and  illustrious 
iamily  of  the  Frenoh  nobility,  which  originaUy  behmgod  to 
tbe  province  of  limonsin,  whare  it  had  a  cutoan  and  he- 
zeditary  domain  not  flur  from  Brires,  Hattion  ia  made  of 
tbe  lords  of  NoaiUes  in  old  doenments  as  ftr  badi  as  the 
beginning  of  the  eleventh  century.  Moreri  (Dictionnaire 
Hutorique)  gives  the  genealt^  of  the  lords  of  Noailles, 
beginning  with  Hugues,  who  lived  in  the  first  part  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  who  went  to  the  Holy  Land  with 
Louis  IX.  and  died  on  the  journey.  Many  individuals  of 
this  fiunily  figure  in  the  history  of  Friince,  as  filling  high 
offices  both  civil  and  military.  The  most  distinguished 
are— 1.  Anne  Jales,  duke  of  Noailles,  peer  and  imrsbalof 
France,  who  served  in  the  armiea  of  Louis  XIV.*  uid  died 
in  1708.  2.  Adrian  Maurice,  duke  of  Nosilles,  son  of  the 
preceding.  He  distinguiabed  himself  in  tbe  Spanish  cam- 
psigns  during  the  war  of  the  Succession,  took  the  strong 
aruwia  of  Oerona  in  Catalonia,  was  made  grandee  of  Spain 
by  Philip  V.,  and  minister  wider  the  raeent  lyOiUans.  He 
afterwaraa  commanded  the  French  amies  in  Oermany  and 
Italy  in  1733-5,  and  anin  in  1741-3.  He  died  at  Paris  in 
1 766.  Hia  wife  was  FnuKoise  d*Aubign^  niece  of  Madame 
de  Maintenon.  Millot  pnnUshed  aftw  his  death  *  M&noireB 
Politiques  et  Militaires  pour  serrir  it  I'Histoire  do  Louis 
XIV.  et  Louis  XV.,  composes  sur  les  Pieces  Originales 
recueilUes  par  Adiieo  Maurice,  duo  de  Noailles.*  Thrae  me- 
moirs coQiiuD  many  interesting  particulars.  3.  Louis  Autoine, 
cardinal  de  Noailles,  uncle  of  the  preceding,  was  made  arch- 
bishop of  Paris  in  1693.  He  became  involved  in  the  weari- 
some disputes  between  the  Jansenists  and  the  Jesuits,  dis- 
pleased both  parties,  and  at  last  incurred  tbe  displeaauie  of 
Louia  XIV.  on  tbe  subject  of  the  fomous  papal  bull  *  Unige- 
nitus.*  [Glxkbht  XL ;  JANsxiriaTS.]  After  tbe  death  of 
Louis  XI  V.  the  regent  recalled  Cardinal  de  Noaillea  to  oourt 
and  showed  him  ^eatftvour.  Tl)e  cardinal  died  at  Paris  in 
1728,  higUy  esteomed  for  his  learning  and  rwretted  for  his 
sincere  pie^  and  his  great  eharitableneiB.  He  waa  a  true 
ornament  of  the  French  church.  4.  Louis,  viscount  of 
Noailles,  was  returned  in  1789  to  the  States-Oweral  for  tbe 
order  of  nobOily  by  the  faailiiaga  of  Kinoaa»  and,  aa- 


veral  others  of  his  order,  cordially  adopted  the  priuciplM  o. 
tbe  Revolution.  On  the  memorable  night-sitting  of  the  4th 
August,  Noailles  proposed  and  carried  the  suppression  of 
foudal  rights,  and  of  all  other  privileges  enjoyed  by  the 
nobility  and  elei^,  and  on  the  19  th  September  he  moved 
for  the  supiwesaun  of  all  titles  of  nobility,  which  motion 
waa  also  carried.  After  tbe  end  of  the  session  of  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  he  repaired  to  the  army  on  the  Rhine,  but 
when  tbe  Jacobin  party  obtained  the  ascenden<7  be  emi- 
grated. He  returned  under  the  consuhUe.  was  sent  by  Bo- 
naparte to  S.  Domingo  as  general  of  brigade^  and  was 
kiUed,  in  1803,  in  a  sea-flgbt  against  the  Enghah. 

NCVBIA,  Dr.  Leach's  name  for  a  genus  of  Sessile  Ctr- 
ripeda  xesemhling  iy-g-oma  of  authws  [Cibufboa,  vol. 
viL.  p.  20^  oonsistrng  of  a  conical  paries  ^aced  upon 
a  f^mud-shaped  cavity  in  a  madceporSb  hnt  with  only  two 
opercular  valves  instead  of  finir. 

NOBILITY.  The  slightest  attention  to  tbe  nature  and 
the  actual  experience  of  man  muat  convince  every  one  that 
society  has  a  tendency  to  inequality  in  the  condition  of  the 
persons  composing  it.  Take  half  a  dosen  youths,  and  place 
them  in  a  society  apart  from  all  other  persons  of  their  kind : 
place  them  under  no  other  condition  than  that  each  person 
shall  eiijoy  what  is  his  own  in  bis  own  way ;  let  the  niiole 
be  at  first  as  nearly  on  an  equality  as  possible  in  respect 
of  advantages  which  are  not  those  of  mere  nature ;  and 
it  is  certain  that  at  the  end  of  fifty  years  they  and  their 
families  will  be  in  a  state  of  great  inequality,  that  some  one 
among  them  will  have  attracted  to  himself  moro  tiL  the 
tbinga  which  mako  lifo  easy  than  any  of  the  rest,  and  that 
there  will  be  not  only  a  dilfaenoe  hut  a  very  great  dilferance 
between  the  moat  aiu  tbe  least  sneeessfiil  of  the  party. 

This  arises  from  tbe  inequality  of  tbe  physical,  the  moral, 
and  intellectual  power  of  each,  that  is,  of  soma  one  of  tboaa 
tbinp  which  we  say  are  the  gifts  of  nature,  combined  with 
the  mtroduction  of  principles  and  habits  at  a  very  early 
period  of  lifo,  the  things  in  shnt  which  make  the  man  him- 
self independMitly  ct  the  adventitious  advantages  whieh 
are  derived  from  the  possession  of  things  oKlonial  to  him- 
self. 

Thus  bodily  strength,  adroitness,  quickness  of  e^,  c^)a- 
city  of  bearing  fatigue,  steady  industry,  frugality,  tem- 
perance, caution,  foresight,  aptness  to  seize  opportunities, 
knowledge  of  the  dispositions  and  characters  of  other  men, 
will  in  any  situation  of  life  pnm  advantagoous  to  those  who 
possess  tluBm;  and  those  who  vmnt  them  and  ant  without 
an  equivalent  in  Kune  other  valuable  qnali^,  can  never  az- 
peet  to  he  in  a  situation  equally  fevouraU^  whan  time  has 
been  sllowed  for  tlm  exercise  of  these  fiuulties  and  for  the 
production  of  their  natural  fruita. 

Again,  in  the  divine  govemmentof  tbe  world,,  or,  to  speak 
more  generally,  in  the  course  of  events,  there  are  favourable 
ohancea.  so  to  speak,  presented  to  some  men ;  and  unfortu- 
nate accidents  which  sometimes  deprive  tbe  best^eserving 
and  the  most  able  ot  their  reward,  or  which  sink  still  lower 
the  less  deserving  and  the  least  able. 

When  once  a  Uttle  advantage  is  gained,  and  another  ge- 
neration arises  starting  in  life  wiu  the  possession  of  ue 
advantages  which  the  talent  at  the  good  fortune  of  the 
fether  secured  for  it,  if  the  same  good  physical,  moral,  or 
intelleotual  feooUies  are  inhsrited,  aa  may  be  the  case^  it  is 
manifest  that  tbe  deration  will  become  hig^  and  the 
distinction  gre^r.  This  will  go  on  in  an  accehwating 
ratio,  Ua  the  advantitioua  advantages  inimto  as  in  a  sarisa 
of  oompoond  iatereal.  On  the  other  liaiid  then  be 
a  dedoision  in  another,  till  the  loweat  posiiMe  punt  of 
destitution  has  been  reached.  It  seems  that  if  once  tfao 
principle  of  property  is  admitted,  and  every  man  is  gua- 
ranteed in  the  possession  of  that  which  belongs  to  him, 
what  we  have  described  must  necessarily  take  place.  So- 
ciety may  by  its  institutions  do  something  to  restrain  this 
tendency,  or  something  which  shall  in  its  dwcts  promote  it ; 
but  society  can  never  pceclnde  it,  except  by  measures  which 
shall  annihilate  property.  Whether  such  measures  can  be 
desirable,  it  ia  not  our  preseut  business  to  discuss. 

It  is  thus,  we  conceive,  that  tbe  distinction  of  noM^srand 
vulfaree,  which  we  find  in  the  earliest  leoorda  of  humsTt 
society,  must  have  originated. 

Political  cuittderatiui  and  pditical  power  will  in  son  a 
degree  always  follow  weslth ;  and  thus  it  has  been  that  -a 
Im^bx  share  of  influouco  in  tbe  direction  of  the  a&ira  of  a 
communis  has  ^ways  foUen  to  tbe  lot  o£thoee  in  — 
huidi^  l^theitowBeMrtiomwIheiHi*^^-^^^'^'^^^ 
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la^r  «h&re  of  adventitious  adTanlaQ;es  had  been  acoutan- 
latcd  than  in  the  bands  of -others  Iqsb  able  or  less  fortunate. 

Nobility,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  civilizatioD,  consisted,  it 
is  probable,  in  nothing  tnoro  than  the  union  of  political 
power  with  wealth  ;  but  this  would  soon  pass  into  that  other 
slate  in  which  we  in  Europe  now  see  it,  where  the  par- 
ticular political  advant^es  were  gnaranteed  to  the  family 
of  him  who  once  possessed  himself  of  them,  by  which 
means  there  was  creates!  a  new  and  very  importaat  distinc- 
tion in  society,  and  it  became  necessary  that  society  should 
define  who  the  persons  were  that  were  admitted  by  it  to 
such  desirable  privileees.  It  was  not  now  the  mere  pos- 
lesaion  of  wealth  and  of  that  poliiieal  power  which  will 
always  mora  or  leu  attend  wealth  which  made  a  man  ftoM- 
lU;  there  must  be  some  recognition  of  his  admission  into 
what  constituted  an  ocder  endowed  with  mt^  'privileges. 
Being  once  secured  as  an  hereditary  possession,  these  privi- 
l^pu  m^ht  fall  to  persons  who  had  not  wealth  or  the 
means  obtaining  it,  nor  the  influence  and  power  which 
wealth  brings  with  it. 

When  once  society  had  thus  established  an  order  and  regu- 
lated the  means  by  which  persons  might  be  admitted  into  it, 
tiie  desire  would  become  i^eneral  of  admission  tt>  the  privi- 
leges and  advantages  which  belonged  to  it,  in  persons  who 
h^  any  pretension  to  aspire  to  such  high  advuitages.  It 
was  then  easily  discovered  that  society  had  thus  an  unex- 
pensive  way  opened  to  it  of  rewardingvery  eminent  services. 
A  community  has  not  always  manors  and  limda  to  ^ve  to  the 
nan  who  perfbrmi  for  it  uuA  aervioes,  nor  are  money  pen- 
sions out  of  the  taxes,  oontinned  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, ^reeable  to  th«e  who  oontribute  to  the  payment  of 
them.  But  a  society  accustomed  to  such  an  order  and 
■ensible  of  the  benefits  which  attend  the  existence  of  such 
a  state  of  things  willingly  sees  advanced  into  it  men  who  are' 
dialingunhed  by  very  eminent  talent,  very  eminent  seirioes, 
or  very  eminent  virtues.  It  is  a  Veward  not  given  all  at 
onoe,  but  through  a  long  succession  of  years. 

In  the  different  countries  of  modem  Europe  there  are 
nobles  various  in  their  titles  and  various  in  the  privileges 
belonging  to  them.  In  Bn^land,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
the  heads  of  the  families  which  are  noble  are  either  dukes, 
marquesses,  earls,  Tisoounts,  or  barons ;  all,  except  the  last, 
originally  names  of  offioe,  originated  in  that  state  of  society 
where  the  nobtiet  were  all  men  in  aotual  politioal  empl(^- 
manL  To  the  heads  only  are  political  inivileges  given,  the 
ohief  of  whieh  is,  tlwt  the  English  peers  hive  seata  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  consequenUy  a  voice  in  all  prmeeted 
ebangea  of  the  law.  But  the  junior  members  of  the  family 
are  accounted  noble,  and  have  certain  titles  or  honourable 
distinctions  united  with  their  names. 

By  the  Engiisb  constitution  the  privilege  of  placing  a 
family  in  the  rank  of  the  nobili^  is  vested  aoM.y  in  the 
king.  The  phrase  by  which  this  is  usually  expressed  is, 
that  the  king  (or  queen)  is  the  fountain  of  htmour.  It  is 
done  by  letters-patent  declaring  that  such  or  sueh  a  person 
is  created  to  the  dignity,  &c.,  to  descend  to  the  heirs  male 
of  his  body,  or  in  such  manner  as  the  crown  may  eboose  to 
direeL 

The  pvsona  admitted  into  the  order  of  nobdity  in  Eng- 
land are  now  usually — 1,  Peera  of  Scotland  or  Ireland ;  3, 
Persons  distinguished  ibr  serviees  in  the  army,  navy,  diplo- 
mat^, and  fiir  jKjIitioal  services;  3,  Younger  branohes  of 
frmilies  already  noble ;  4,  Persons  of  antmit  wwidlh,  with 
sometimes,  though  rareljr,  persons  of  lai^  fortunes  which 
have  been  recenUy  acquired ;  and  5,  Persons  promoted  to 
high  judicial  appointments,  as  the  lord  chaneelloT,  the  ohief 
justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  aod  otben,  nsually  called  ^ 
law-lords. 

Of  the  41  persons  who  were  first  admitted  into  the  order 
of  the  English  nobility  by  King  William  IV^  previous  to 
Janoary      1836,  there  were— 

Irish  peers   10 

Scotch  peers   6 

Members  of  femilies  already  noble     .  7 

Possessors  of  .antient  inhentanoas      .  7 

Cmnected  with  the  legal  professtoo    .  8 

For  political  services        ...  4 

For  naval  services     ....  1 

New  creations  are  essential  to  keep  up  the  order,  as  ex- 
tinction is  perpetually  taking  place  in  a  nobility  such  as 
tl^e  Engiisb,  where  few  of  the  titles  4KKend  in  any  oUht 


way  Uian  to  <he  mile  deMmidaLntB  of  the  perm  int 

ennobled. 

There  are  modem  eommnnttie^sudl  as  ^United  States 
of  North  America,  in  whieh  there  is  no  nobilicy  m  any  re- 
spect resembling  that  of  Europe.  Wealth  of  course  gives 
some  inflacnoe  and  importance  to  the  possessor,  but  it  is 
also  an  object  of  jealousy,  which  must  always  be  the  ease, 
more  particularly  in  democratic  oonstitetions.  Office,  bo 
long  as  it  is  held,  gives  greater  diatinetioa  than  wealth; 
but  office  is  only  held  for  a  short  time,  and  wealth,  although 
it  may  be  acquired  by  en  individual,  is  seldom  transmitted 
to  a  smgle  pwaon,  but  is  usually  distributed  in  moderate  or 
small  portions  among  eeveral  perseaa.  Thus  it  has  been  ob- 
served, that  in  the  United  States  a  ftimflyeeldem  maintains 
any  great  wealth  or  importance  for  more  than  two  genera- 
tions. Names  whieh  have  been  made  illustrious  by  an  in-  j 
dividual  are  remembered  only  because  of  him  who  first  ' 
elevated  them  to  distinction,  and  the  descendants  of  the 
wealthy  lose  with  their  wealth  the  remnant  of  that  import- 
ance which  their  ancestor  acquired.  Thus  one  fiimily  of 
distinction  after  another  sinks  into  obseurity,  and  its  place 
is  soon  filled  by  a  name  before  unknown. 

NOCE'RA  DEI  PAGA'NI,  the  Roman  NUCSHIA,  a 
town  on  the  soulh-eastem  border  of  Gatnpania,  and  now  be- 
longing to  the  province  of  Principato  Gitra.  It  is  situated 
at  the  lining  of  a  valley  into  the  Campanian  Plain,  at  the 
foot  of  that  <tfiMC  at  the  Aprasines  which  stratcbes  ftom 
the  central  ridge  inVt  the  peoinaula  of  Sorrento,  and  oa  tbe 
h^fa  road  from  Naples  to  Saleme.  It  is  a  abort  distanea 
firom  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Same,  ia  a  very  Ibrttle  oonntcy, 
planted  with  vines  and  Indian  eonr.  The  eovntry  i*  arti- 
fleially  iirif^ted  from  wells.  The  modern  Nocnh  is  an  open 
atraggling  town  i  it  is  a  bidiop's  see,  has  several  ehurt^ies  and 
convents,  a  derieal  seminary,  fine  barracks  for  cavalry,  and 
about  6000  inba^tanta.  The  w^s  and  castle  of  the  old 
town,  whieh  was  forsaken  on  aocouet  of  the  earthquakes, 
are  on  the  hill  above.  About  a  mile  from  the  present  town, 
on  the  road  to  La  Cava,  is  a  oircidar  church,  mich  has  been 
mistaken  by  some  for  an  antient  temple,  but  it  evidently 
dates  from  the  earlier  ages  of  Christianity.  It  is  eomewhat 
similar  in  form  to  that  of  B.  Bte&no  Rotendo  at  Kotae ;  an 
octagonal  basin  occupies  tbe  centre  of  the  building,  the 
pavement  of  which  is  eonsidetaUy  betow  the  exteriw  lev^ 
A  double  TOW  ot  marble  eidumna  disposed  in  «  oirenlar 
range  anpport  the  roof  upon  arohes.  The  interior  is  gloomy 
and  the  walls  are  green  Aom  the  dampDess,  (Keppel 
Craven,  Tbur  through  th»  Southern  Prtmncn  i^Naplet.) 

Nueeria  was  destnmd  by  Hannibal  (Livy,  xxiii.  IS), 
after  whose  departure  forLucania  the  dispersed  inhabitanls 
were  settled  by  the  Romans  in  Atella,  the  inbaUtanto 
the  latter  town  having  been  transforred  to  Calatia  (xxviil 
3).  The  town  of  Nueeria  was  however  rebnilt  and  became 
a  Roman  colony.  After  severe  vioiasitades,  it  waa  partly 
destroyed  by  earthquakes  in  tbe  time  of  the  early  Nonnan 
kings,  in  the elevmth  century,  when  the inliabitants resorted 
to  tbe  present  site*  The  adjunct '  Dei  Psgani'  which  it 
bears  has  been  variously  accounted  for ;  some  derive  it  ftom 
the  Saracens,  railed  Pagans  in  the  middle  ages,  who  oceo- 
pied  the  town  for  a  conudraable  time  ui  the  tenth  century; 
others  ftom  a  powerAil  baronial  fomily.  Pagani  hy  mme. 
one  of  whom,  Hugh  de  Payen,  was  gnuKMustei  of  the 
Templars  in  the  time  of  the  enpteor  Fnderio  I.  (Ltaur 
donv  Laura  intormo  aW  Origine  M  Ifoeera,  4to.,  Napka, 

1610.) 

NOCE'RA,  NUCERIA.  a  town  of  antient  tJmhria. 
now  belonging  to  that  povinee  of  the  Papal  Stete  celled 
'Delegazione  di  Peragia.*  It  is  built  on  a  steep  hiU  od  the 
western  side  of  the  central  ridge  of  the  Apennines,  neat 
the  source  of  the  river  Topino,  the  Tenia  of  tbe  antaents. 
which  is  an  affluent  of  the  Tiber.  Nocera  liea  on  the  high 
road  firom  Rome  to  Pesaro  and  Rimini,  whieh,  after  paseing 
bylguvium,  the  modem  Gnbbio,  crosses  the  Apennines  near 
the  somrees  of  the  Metauriun,  following  the  track  of  tbe  oki 
Flamnian  Way.  Nueeria  was  a  oi^  of  the  Umbri,  and  e 
mentioned  by  Livy  (i&  3S)  as  hanng  surrendered  to  tbe 
RomaM,  wiu  other  tewoi  of  TTmlma,  in  M7  b.c.  It 
was  alterwardft  a  mnnioipinii^  like  Bewaia,  Ameria,  end 
other  citiea  of  Umbria.  but  in  the  wm  of  die  Trium 
virate,  having  taken  part  against  Ootavianus,  he  acait  a 
military  eolony  them.  In  ^  fUl  of  Uie  Western  empire, 
Nueeru  was  repeatedly  devastated  by  the  Viaigietha  and 
other  northern  tribes,  bang  on  Oe  high  reed  te  Rome. 
Under  the  LiOBQbeii^glffz^rSfdti^df^^dncli?  * 
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I^Kileto.  In  tha  yau  1198  Innooeiit  HI.  raiMxed  it  to 
ue  Fapal  temtorieB.  It  u  nov  peolly  decayed  from  iti 
famet  inportanee.  but  it  is  still  a  bishop's  see  sod  lias 

2600  iobabitants.  The  surrotuidinf^  texritorj,  which  is  hilly, 

Sroduces  wine,  oil,  and  plenty  of  ^uit.   In  the  neighboiuv 
ood  of  Nocera  is  a  mineral  spiiiig.  wliich  has  been  found 
useful  in  several  complaints. 

( Jaoobilli,  Cronica  di  Noeera ;  Neigebaur ;  Horiohtni, 
Su^gio  medioo-^imiao  v^»a  F  Aequo  at  Noeara,  Fuligno, 

1808.) 

NOCHISTLAN.   [Mexican  Stams.] 

NO'CmORA,  M.  F.  Cuvier'g  name  for  the  Dourou- 
couiit  a  quadruioanous  animal  of  the  Nev  World,  vith 
several  characters  that  remind  the  observer  of  some  of  the 
Lemuridm  (the  Loritt  eepeoially)  of  the  antient  continent 
and  its  iilaads.  Indeed  Dr.  Horsfield  and  Mr.  Vigors 
observe  (Zoo/.  Jozirn.,  vol.  T.)  that  to  the  philosophic  in- 
onirer  *  it  vill  equally  be  a  Lgmvr  among  the  MonJujf*  or  a 
iftmAey among  the  Lemurt' 

Humboldt,  who  first  gave  a  detailed  and  dear  account  of 
this  curious  form,  sees  in  it,  and  vith  good  reason,  an  ap- 
proximation to  the  Slow  Lemur  ot  Lori  pareMoar  of  the 
French  (Lemur  tardiffradus  of  the  south  of  Asia),  and  the 
pbystognomy  and  fvatures,  particularly  the  eyes,  well  jus- 
tify the  comparison.  So  far  it  would  seem  to  represent  in 
America  the  LemurideB  of  the  Old  World ;  but  the  teeth 
are  the  same  vith  those  of  the  Sajous  iSimies  apella,  capu' 
ciaa,  Sac;  Linn.),,  according  to  M.  F.  Cuvier,  who  observes, 
that  if  the  camnes  were  small  and  little  in  the  individual 
examined  by  hitn,  it  was  because  that  individual  was  a  fe- 
male. The  diameter  of  the  small  intestines  was  extremely 
smalU  uid  the  ctBcum  simide  and  only  about  two  inobM 
deep^  and  eemibly  smaller  than  the  stomach. 

The  organs  of  motbn  do  not  present  anything  very  par- 
ticular ;  Uie  four  extremltiea  or  hands  are  formed  exactly 
like  those  of  the  Stuoue,  except  that  the  animal  does  not 
extend  the  fingers  lU  the  fore-hands,  which  remain  raised 
as  M.  F.  Cuvier  has  represented  them  (see  the  cuts).  The 
nails  are  lon^  narrow,  channelled  (en  goutticres),  and  a  little 
Itooked:  the  tail  is  very  moveable,  but  not  prehensile, 
though  the  animal  can  turn  it  over  its  back,  or  round  its 
oeok  or  ita  The  pupil  of  the  eye  is  round,  and  the 
eyes  themselna  are  very  large  and  without  any  aeoesgory 
organ. 


Fon-hudi  of  the  Danraticoiili , 

The  external  ear  is  much  developed  and  very  like  that  of  the 
8im€9  ganwany.  The  aperture  of  the  nostrils  ia  not  vide. 
The  nwuth  ia  very  large  and  without  cbeek-j^uofaas.  The 
fat  is  Mo%  thick,  and  of  a  silky  nature.  The  intnior  of  tha 
hands  pcasenta  ame  formed  of  tut  fine  stna^  always  pa- 
rallel md  ordinarily  eircumseribed  the  one  within  the  other. 
Vulva  grandis  eztond  tuItb  caniun  p^j^lim*  Under  each 
axilla  a  teat. 


CoAxtr.— Fur  above  grey,  fimned  of  hairs  whone  base  ia 
black,  and  which,  in  tlie  rest  of  thMr  oxtent,  are  annalatad 
with  white  and  black ;  below,  orange  fh>m  the  chin  to  the 
vent,  the  same  colour  extending  upon  the  sides  of  the 
neck.  Tail  yellowish-grey  for  three  parts  of  its  length,  and 
the  rest  black.  Aoove  the  cyos  white:  three  black  lines 
divide  the  fbrebead;  one  springs  from  between  the  eyes, 
the  two  others  arise  at  the  external  angle  of  those  organs, 
and  as  they  ascend  are  curved  towards  the  first  Ilie  inside 
of  the  hands  and  ears  is  naked  and  flesh-coloured.  The 
face,  naked  also,  is  of  a  sooty  blaok.  The  iris  is  yellowish- 
brown,  and  the  nails  black. 

Such  are  the  leading  points  of  M.  F.  Cuviera  description 
of  the  female  which  he  had  under  his  inspection.  He  gives 
the  following  as  the  dimensions  of  that  specimen :— Length, 
from  the  summit  of  the  head  to  the  origin  of  the  tail,  10 
inches  (French) ;  tail  1 1  inches ;  head,  from  the  mussle  to 
the  occiput.  2  inches  3  lines ;  hand  2  inches ;  fore-arm  2 
inches  9  lines ;  arm  3  inches ;  leg  4  inches ;  and  thigh  3 
inches  6  lines. 

ifoAtte  entirely  nocturnal.  The  Douroucouli  spends  the 
day  in  sleep,  folded  up  witfi  the  head  hidden  between  the 
fore-legs ;  but  as  soon  as  the  brightness  fades  into  twilight 
the  animal  awakes  to  activity.  The  eyes,  which,  if  ex- 
posed to  the  full  brilliancy  of  day,  are  darkened  vith  ox- 
cess  of  light,  for  the  iris  is  then  closed  completely,  perform 
their  office  as  the  shades  of  night  approach,  and  the  pupil 
then  dilates  nearly  to  the  size  of  the  eye. 

Humboldt  informs  us  that,  in  a  state  of  nature,  the  Dou- 
roucouli hunts  small  birds,  and  also,  especially,  insects :  it 
eats  all  sorts  of  vegetables,  but  is  particularly  fond  of  bana- 
nas, sugar«ine,  the  fruit  of  the  palms,  the  nuts  of  Uie  Ber- 
tholettta  [BxRTBOLEniA],  and  the  seeds  of  the  Mtmota 
Inga.  They  do  not  live  in  societies,  but  pass  their  timetose- 
ther  in  pairs.  Their  nocturnal  cnr  (muA-ntuA)  resembles  that 
of  the  Jaguar,  and  the  whites  who  visit  the  missions  of  Oro- 
nooko  call  it  Titi-  Tigre.  Ita  voice  is  of  extraordinary  power 
and  volume  vlien  considered  in  relation  to  its  size.  Besides 
the  Jaguar-like  cry  it  has  two  otbers,  one  a  species  of  mew- 
ing (e^-Qou),  and  a  very  disagreeable  sound  {quer-quer) 
Its  throat  swells  when  it  is  irritated,  and  the  animal  then 
resembles  in  tu  dilatation  and  posture  a  cat  attacked  by  a 
dog. 

Humboldt's  specimen,  which  be  kept  for  fire  months, 
was  letharg^  during  the  day,  sleeping  from  nine  in  the 
momii^  to  seven  at  night  (whence  the  species  is  <alled 
Mono  ihrmilon).  Sometimes  it  would  bc^in  to  slumber 
at  daybreak,  and  always  selected  the  most  shady  places ; 
and,  like  aquirrels  and  weasel^  passed  readily  through-small 
holes  and  openings.  If  roused  during  the  day,  its  large 
eyes,  which  at  night  resembled  those  of  the  owl,  were 
lustreless;  and  when  it  was  wrapped  up  in  the  soundness 
of  rieepk  its  mouth  might  be  opened  and  its  teeth  examined 
with  impunity.  It  was  very  fond  of  flies,  and  sometimes 
would  even  hunt  for  them  on  a  dull  day,  capturing  them 
with  great  skill.  It  drank  but  little,  and  sometimes  passed 
twenty  or  thirty  days  without  taking  any  liquid.  It  was 
kept  at  night  in  Humboldt's  bed-room,  notwithstanding 
tlie  belief  of  the  natives,  that  the  Douroueoulis  vill  tear 
out  the  eye«  of  sleeping  persons.  In  a  state  of  nature  it 
is  geaenuly  caoght  oy  the  natives  when  sleeping  in  some 
bwow  tree  by  day,  and  the  mala  and  femala  are  oftan 
taken  togethar. 

H.  F.  Cuvier's  Dounmoonli  was  very  mild  in  temper^ 
which  he  attributes  to  tha  sax.  Ha  IM  bar  on  milk, 
biscuit,  and  fhitt.   Humboldt  could  not  familiarise  his. 

If.  F.  Cuviw  observes  that  the  genus  of  which  the  Dou- 
roueouii  is  the  type  received  the  name  of  Aotia  because  tae 
absence  of  external  earsappeared  to  be  its  dominant  charac- 
ter. This  name,  he  remarks,  can  hardly  be  applicable  to 
the  animai  now  before  ua 

The  affinities  of  this  curious  f<Min  to  the  St^aue  and 
the  Loris  among  the  Quadnmana  are  shown  by  its  fondness 
for  insects,  its  nocturnal  habits,  and  variouB  parts  of  its 
organization.  The  last-named  habita.  its  cat-like  cries  and 
appearance  when  excited,  and  other  points,  indicate  ita 
laution  to  the  Ftrtt.  Mr.  Swainsim  notices  this  approach 
to  the  ferocious  quadruneds,  and  makes  this  the  ganns  try 
wbieh  va  are  ooMuotea  tram  the  CafiuAa  to  theXemurute. 
In  his  *  OassiOoation*  he  places  tha  fbrm  in  tha  l^tar 
group,  between  Tareiut  and  Gakopiiheau. 

6!sc;Sniy)A»oa/i>tf<rtfttif>on.— S  IJiunlioldt 
saw  the  species  in  the  fbresu  bprderiegithM^i^iiid^tod 
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the  woodi  at  the  base  of  Mount  Daida;  alio  in  the  Tieinit; 
of  the  catartou  of  the  Mafpuies. 


Noetbon  triTbgaU. 


NOCnUO.   [Cheiroptbra.  vol.  vii.,  p.  25.] 

NOCTUA.  (Ornithology.)  [Owls.] 

NODE.  The  points  of  a  planet's  or  comet's  orbit  in  vhieh 
it  cuts  the  ecliptic,  and  the  points  in  which  the  orbit  of  a 
satellite  cuts  that  of  its  primary,  are  called  the  nodes  of  such 
planet,  comet,  or  satellite.  Generally  the  point  in  which 
one  orbit  cuts  a  second  is  called  the  node  of  the  first  upon 
the  second. 

NODDY.   [BooBV,  vol.  v.,  p.  159 ;  TBUNi.] 

NOETUS.  a  native  of  Ephesus  or  Smyrna,  and  contem- 
porary with  Origen,  is  chiefly  known  in  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory for  the  heterodox  opinions  which  he  advanced  respecting 
the  Trinity.  He  appears  to  have  believed  in  only  one  divine 
person,  and  to  have  denied  the  distinct  and  proper  person- 
ality of  the  Word  and  Spirit.  He  is  said  by  Epipoanius 
to  have  asserted  (hat  the  Father  was  begotten,  suffered,  and 
died,  and  that  in  reality  he  was  Christ.  From  this  opinion 
Noetus  and  his  followers  were  called  Fatripassians,  that  is, 
persons  who  believed  that  the  Father  alone  had  suffered  for 
the  sins  of  men ;  but  it  has  been  remarked  by  Beausobre 
(Hist,  de  ManidUe,  p.  533)  with  considerable  truth,  'that 
this  opinion  is  so  absurd  and  so  manifestly  contrary  to  many 
texts  of  the  New  Testament,  that  it  appears  scarcely  possible 
that  it  should  be  maintained  by  any  reasonable  man ;  which 
makes  him  suspect  that  this  was  not  the  opinion  of  those 
persons,  but  'a  consequence  which  the  orthodox  drew  from 
their  principles.'  Noetus  is  also  said  to  have  maintained 
that  he  was  Moses  and  that  bis  brother  was  Aaron ;  but  it  is 
more  probable^  as  Beausobre  has  remarked,  that  Noetus  and 
his  brother  only  pretended  to  defend  the  unity  of  God,  as 
Jt  had  been  taught  by  Moses  and  Aaron. 

The  followers  of  Noetus  probably  joined  Sabellins, 
whose  explanation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was  nearly 
the  same  as  that  of  Noetus  app«ars  to  have  been. 

(Mosheim's  EccUtiatiical  Htrtory,  vol.  l,  p,  273,  edition 
of  1S26;  Lardner*s  ffork;  vol.  ii.,  p.  590-600,  edition  of 
1831,  and  the  authorities  there  eited.) 

NOG  AYS.  The  Nogays  are  a  Tartar  or  Turkish  nation, 
dispersed  over  the  steppes  which  extend  between  the  lower 
course  of  the  river  Dnieper  and  Mount  Caucasus.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  tribes  belonging  to  this  nation  live  along  the 
Caucasian  line,  and  find  mature  for  their  herds  and  cattle 
in  the  adjacent  ateppes.  That  tribe  however  to  which  the 
name  of  Nogays  is  more  especially  applied  has  for  more 
than  fifty  years  been  settled  in  the  steppe  whioh  runs 
along  the  northern  shores  of  the  sea  of  Azof,  o.i  the  hanks 
of  the  rivers  Berda  and  Molotshnia  or  Moloshnia.  They 
have  extensive  pasture-grounds  on  the  bottoms  of  the  rivers, 
a  oircumstannn  hv  which  they  have  risen  to  proiperi^, 
though  the  better  parts  of  this  land  have  of  late  been 


taken  from  them  and  given  to  some  German  cotonists.  I 
is  supposed  that  the  nation  settled  in  these  countries  a 
the  time  of  the  invasion  of  the  Mongols  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  but  some  antient  writers,  especially  Pomponius 
Mela,  hare  left  an  account  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  region 
which  so  exactly  applies  to  the  Nc^t^s,  that  it  may  be 
presumed  they  are  the  same  nation.  They  lead  a  wander- 
ing life;  and  their  small  huts,  which  are  made  of  felt, 
are  placed  upon  a  carriage  and  thus  removed  from  one 
place  to  another.  They  have  many  head  of  cattle,  horses, 
and  sheep:  those  tribes  which  live  along  the  Caucasian 
line  also  possess  camels.  They  sow  wheat  and  millet  in 
a  few  places,  but  pay  no  further  attention  to  it  till  harvest- 
time.  Their  principal  food  consists  of  horse-flesh  and 
mare's  milk.  The  language  of  the  Nogays  is  a  Turkish 
dialect,  but  it  is  said  to  differ  considerably  from  that  of  the 
Tartars  who  inhabit  the  Crimea.  (Patlas's  Travels  through 
the  Southern  Provinee$  of  the  Rustian  Empire.) 

NOGENT,  the  name  of  several  places.  N<^ent-le- 
Rotrou,  the  most  important,  is  noticed  elsewhere.  [Euai 
ET  Loir.]  Nogent-sur-Seine  is  described  below :  the  others 
are  too  unimportant  to  require  notice. 

Nogent-sur-Seine  is  the  capital  of  an  atrondissement  in 
the  depEu^ent  of  Aube.  It  is  situated  on  the  left  bonk  of 
the  Seine,  and  on  the  road  from  Paris  to  Troyes,  57  miles  in 
a  direct  line  east-south-east  of  Paris,  or  63  miles  by  the  road. 
It  is  opposite  to  an  island  in  the  channel  of  the  river,  which 
island  is  united  to  the  opposite  banks  by  two  stone  bridges 
of  one  arch  each.  The  town  is  pleasantly  situated,  well 
built,  clean,  and  tolerably  welt  laid  out  There  arepleaaant 
walks  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine.  The  town  su^red  se- 
verely in  a  battle  which  took  place  between  the  allied  forces 
and  the  French  in  the  year  18)4.  The  town-hall  and  seve- 
ral houses  were  destroyed.  There  are  an  hospital,  a  theatre, 
and  a  church,  that  of  St  Laurent,  remarkable  for  a  hand- 
some steeple.  The  population  of  the  commune  in  1 826  was 
3325  ;  in  1831,  3277  ;  in  1836,  3355.  Hosiery  and  cordage 
are  manufactured;  and  there  are  several  corn-mills  on  the 
Seine.  The  river  is  navigable,  and  wood,  grain,  flour,  vine- 
gar, wine,  charcoal,  slates,  wool,  &c.  are  sent  down  the 
stream  to  Paris :  trade  in  flour  is  also  carried  on  with  the 
south  of  France.  There  are  four  fairs  in  the  year.  There 
are  a  subordinate  court  of  justice  and  two  or  three  govern- 
ment offices.  There  are  handsome  baths  on  the  isbnd  in 
the  river. 

The  arrondissement  comprehends  an  area  of  329  square 
miles,  and  contains  85  communes:  it  is  divided  into  four 
cantons  or  districts,  each  under  a  justice  of  the  peace.  The 
population  in  1831  was  .32,213;  in  1836,  33,856. 

NOIRMOUTIER.  [Ybitore.] 

NOLA,  a  very  antient  and  once  flourishing  town  of 
Campania,  is  situated  in  a  fertile  plain  between  Mount 
Vesuvius  on  one  side  and  the  first  ridge  of  the  Apennines 
on  the  other,  14  miles  east-north-east  of  Naples.  It  is  said 
by  PolybiuB  (xi.  17)  and  others  to  have  been  built  or  colo- 
nised by  the  Etruscans,  after  their  conquest  of  mutt  of  Cam- 
pania, in  the  second  or  third  century  of  Rome.  Its  Oscan  or 
Etruscan  name  in  the  inscription  found  at  Abella  is  *  Nuv- 
lana,*  and  it  is  there  mentioned  as  having  community  of 
rites  and  annual  sacrifices  with  Abella,  Abellinum,  and 
Trebula.  (Micali,  Sioria  degli  Antichi  Popoli  Italiani,  chap, 
xiv. )  After  the  defeat  of  the  Etruscans  by  the  Samnites, 
Nola  is  said  to  have  been  colonised  bv  theChalcidians  from 
Cumee,  or  from  the  island  of  £nana  (Ischia).  Silius  Italicus 
(xii.  161)  and  Justinus  (xx.  1)  call  Nola  a  Chalcidian 
colony.  Nola,  having  joined  the  Samnites  against  Rome, 
was  taken  by  the  consul  C.  Junius  Bubulcus,  or,  according 
to  others,  by  the  dictator  PiBtelius  (Livy,  ix.  28),  311  b.c. 
After  this  Nola  appears  to  have  continued  \tnder  its  own 
magistrates  and  senate  as  a  municipium  and  an  ally  of 
Rome.  In  the  second  Punic  war  we  find  the  senate  of 
Nola  wishing  to  remain  faithful  to  Rome,  whilst  the  people 
wanted  to  open  the  gates  to  Hannibal.  (lavy,  xxiii.  14,  1 5.) 
Marcellus,  the  Roman  commander,  having  entered  Nola. 
won  over  Bantius,  one  of  the  popular  leaders,  who  informed 
him  of  the  secret  intelligence  between  his  countrymen  and 
the  CartbaTinians.  When  Hannibal  approached  the  town, 
expecting  the  gates  to  be  opened  to  him,  Marcellus  suddenly 
issued  with  bis  troops  f^m  one  of  three  gates,  and  fell 
upon  the  Carthaginians,  who  were  taken  by  surprise,  and 
obliged  10  retire  with  the  loss  of  several  thousand  men. 
This  was  the  first  action  in  which  the  Romans  defeated 
Hannibal.  (Livy,  xxiii.  16.)  Nola  is  mentioned  as  a  Roman 
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erionj  in  tbe  Social  War,  when  it  woa  taken  by  the  SamnitM* 
who  killed  the  prator  L.  Ftwtbumias.  (Ufj,  Epitoms,  73.) 
It  wu  aftoiraroi  retaken  and  deraatated  by  Suua.  Augua- 
tui.  in  hii  last  joonley  into  Campania,  bdn^  taken  ill,  was 
carried  to  Nola,  where  he  died,  August  19,  a.d.  14. 

The  presentNola,  which  is.muoh  smaller  than  the  former 
town,  is  about  one  mile  in  circumference,  and  has  walls  and 
five  gates.  It  is  a  bishop's  see,  and  has  several  churches 
and  convents,  and  some  other  good  buildings,  a  fine  market- 
place, a  large  barrack  for  cavalry,  and  about  9000  inhabit- 
ants. It  is  reported  that  a  bishop  of  Nola  towards  the  end 
of  the  fourth  century  was  the  first  to  introduce  tbe  use  of 
bells  for  calling  the  people  to  church.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Nola  a  quantity  of  antient  vases  or  pottery  have  been  fbuud, 
which  are  known  by  tbe  names  of  Campanian  or  Nola  vases ; 
they  somewhat  resemble  tbe  old  Etruscan  pottery.  (Leo 
Ambroains,  ]M  Noia  Oputadum,  1614;  Remondini.  Sioria 
BedetiattieaNokma,  1747;  Swinburne;  Neigebaur.) 

Nola  is  the'  head  town  of  one  of  the  five  districts  into 
which  the  provinoe  of  Tern  di  Lavoro  is  divided,  and  whidi 
at  tbfl  census  of  1835  contained  117,667  inhabitants.  ■  (Pe- 
roni,  Cenritrunto  dai  Rgali  DomnH.) 

NOLLE  PROSEQUI  is  a  phrase  used  in  proceedings 
at  common  law  to  denote  the  voluntary  withdrawal  of  tbe 
plaintiff  or  other  originating  party  in  a  judicial  proceeding 
mm  the  further  prosecution  of  his  suit,  and  is  derived  from 
the  words  used  in  the  fbrmal  entry  of  such  withdrawal  on 
the  record,  in  which  ihe  party  'acknowledges  that  he  will 
not  further  prosecute '  (fatetur  se  ulterins  nolle  proteqtd). 
In  an  action,  if  the  plaintiff  enter  a  nolle  prosequi,  tbe  de- 
fendant is  entitled  to  his  costs  under  stat  8  Eliz.,  c  2,  s.  2.  The 
same  mode  of  proceeding  does  not  exist  in  courts  of  equity, 
but  the  complainant  can  at  any  time  discontinue  his 
suit  upon  an  application  to  Ae  eour^  and  paying  the  costs 
of  tbe  defendant.  In  criminal  prosecutions  by  indict 
ment,  though  wiginated  by  private  persons,  a  nolle  pro- 
sequi may  be  entered  at  any  stage  of  the  proceedings 
by  tbe  king's  attoraey.general,  but  it  cannot  be  done  with- 
out bis  conenrrsnoe,  uthougb  the  prosecutw  desires  it. 
It  is  very  unusual  however  in 'modem  times  for  tbe 
attomey^neral  to  enter  a  nolle  prosequi  upon  an  in- 
dictment, except  upon  the  application  of  the  prosecutor. 
Lord  Holt  sa'ys  '  tbe  practice  began  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.,  and  that  in  all  Charles  I.'s  time  there  was  no  precedent 
of  a  nolle  prosequi  upon  an  indictment.'  (6  Modem  Re- 
ports, 262.)  But  there  cim  be  no  doubt  of  tbe  power  of 
the  attorney-general  to  put  an  end  to  criminal  t;{>VmaA'on# 
filed  ex  offiao  by  him;  and  in  the  case  of  informalioiis 
filed  in  the  Crown-office  by  the  Court  ot  King's  Bench,  a 
ndle  prosequi  may  be  entered  by  the  master  of  the  Crown- 
office  upon  the  application  of  the  prosecutor  and  with  the 
leave  of  the  oonrt  The  effect  of  a  nolle  prosequi  in  crimi- 
nal cases  is  to  disohai^e  tbe  defbndant  for  tbe  time,  but  it 
does  not  operate  as  an  acquittal ;  so  that  he  may  be  indicted 
again,  and  it  is  said  that  even  upon  the  same  indictment 
fresh  process  may  be  awarded. 

NOLLEKENS,  JOSEPH,  though  a  native  of  this  coun- 
try, where  he  was  born  in  Dean-street,  Soho,  London,  Au- 
gust 11.  1737,  was  of  fbreign  extraction ;  his  father.  Fran- 
cis Joseph,  who  was  an  artist  of  much  ability  for  compositions 
of  landscape  and  figures  after  tbe  manner  of  Watteau.  was 
a  ruitive  of  Antwerp.  Tbe  senior  Nollekens  died  January 
81,  1748.  and  his  widow  soon  after  married  again  and  went 
to  reside  in  Wales.  These  circumstances  may  serve  to  ac- 
count for  Joseph's  neglected  education,  for  his  literary 
attainmenta  leaireely  extended  to  an  ordinary  knowledge  of 
readiiw  and  writing;  nor  does  he  iq>pear  to  have  endea- 
Tanxedin  after-life  to  make  up  for  bis  deficiendes.  It  is 
therefore  rather  matter  of  astonifhment  that  he  should  have 
been  able  to  accomplish  what  he  did  in  the  superior  branch 
of  his  art,  than  that  his  poetical  subjects  should  have  dis- 
plaved  so  little  of  the  higher  powers  of  imagination. 

At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  was  placed  with  Scheemakers, 
the  sculptor,  and  while  with  him  obtained  some  prises  from 
the  Soewty  of  Arts,  who  afterwards  voted  him  fifty  guineas, 
while  he  was  at-Rome,  for  his  Timoclea  before  Alexander. 
He  set  out  for  Rome  in  1760,  and  while  there  was  noticed 
by  some  of  bis  countrymen,  among  others,  by  Garrick  and 
Sterne,  both  of  whom  sat  to  him  fiv  their  busts.  That  of 
Sterne,  which  was  in  terra-ootta,  was,  for  likeness  and  cha- 
raeter,  equal  to  any  which  he  afienrards  piodnead.  In 
Rome  he  tarned  bis  attentfonalsotDaratherlnoimtiTeifnot 
partunlsi'lT  diniifted  bnuich  of  utr  mmuiy,  that  of  mann- 
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fearing  antiques,  by  vamping  up  fragments,  finding  either 
heads  and  limbs  far  bodies,  or  bodies  for  heads  and  limbs ; 
one  of  the  statues  thus  compounded  waa  the  Minerva, 
afterwards  purchased  for  a  thousand  guineas,  and  now  in 
the  Newby  collection  in  Yorkshire.  His  dncterity  and 
skill  in  repairs  of  this  kind  itere  subsequently  displayed  in 
some  of  tne  Townley  Marbles.  While  at  Rome  he  also 
purchased  for  a  mere  trifle^  of  the  workmen  by  whom  they 
were  discovered,  a  number  of  fine  terra-cottas.  which  he 
afterwards  disposed  of  to  Mr.  Townley,  and  which  are  now 
let  into  tbe  walls  at  the  British  Muuum.  Among  those 
whose  patronage  be  obtained  during  his  stay  in  Italy  were 
Lord  Yarborough  and  the  Earl  of  Besborougb,  for  the  first 
of  whom  he  executed  a  group  9f  Mercury  and  Venus  chid- 
ing Cupid. 

After  about  ten  yrars  of  study  in  Italy,  which  had  been 

Citable  to  him  in  all  senses  of  the  term,  he  returned  to 
don  with  habits  of  economy  well  calculated  to  keep 
what  he  had  acquired  and  to  ensure  still  flirther  wealUu 
He  established  himself  in  Mortimer-street,  became  an 
associate  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  was  shortly  al^erwatds 
honoured  by  the  king's  sitting  to  him  fte  bis  bust.  This 
circumstance,  and  the  celebrity  which  his  busts  of  Garrick 
4nd  Sterne  bad  previously  obtained,  perhaps  as  much  on  ac- 
count of  their  subjects  as  of  their  own  merit,  caused  him  to 
be  almost  overwhelmed  with  employment  of  that  kind :  he 
bad  sometimes  three  or  four  sitters  in  the  course  of  one  day. 
Whether  this  application  to  the  mere  taking  of  likenesses 
did  not  tend  to  render  him  more  studious  of  the  mechanica. 
than  tbe  intellectual  part  of  his  art,  it  would  be  difficult  U 
decide ;  but  it  was  certainly  congenial  to  his  inclination,  be- 
cause it  was  productive  of  immediate  profit,  and  suited  also 
to  bis  abilities.  The  tide  of  f^hion  being  once  in  hisfo- 
vour,  that  oddity  of  his  address  and  bluntness  of  manners 
and  speech,  which  might  else  have  proved  disqualifications 
for  that  branch  of  his  professim.  probably  contributed  in  no 
small  degree  to  reeommend  him  to  those  who,  accustomed 
to  courtesy  and  polish  of  manners  in  their  own  circle,  w«e 
willing  to  amuse  themselves  with  the  oddities  of  one  who 
bad  obtained  a  kind  of  privilege  for  freedom  of  tongue 
However  deficient  in  education,  Nollekois  was  by  no  means 
so  either  in  shrewdness  or  tact :  there  can  therefore  be  little 
doubt  he  soon  pwceived  that  people  were  more  diverted  iban 
offended  by  his  bluntness.  If  he  had  found  that  his  disre 
gard  to  the  forms  of  courtesy  frightened  away  the  polite 
and  the  fashionable  from  his  studu.  Jraevh  would  quickly 
have  adopted  a  very  diflbrent  course,  and  have  become  the 
blandest  of  the  bland. 

He  bad  also  a  good  deal  of  emplojnnent  in  a  brandi  of 
tbe  art  still  less  fovourable  than  that  of  bust-making  for  the 
display  of  its  higher  powers,  namely,  that  of  common-plBeB 
monuments  of  oomiAon-place  people,  recwda  of  penons 
whom  the  worid  did  not  care  to  recolleet  In  sneh  subjects 
almost  the  only  inspiration  that  an  artist  can  fbd  springs  out 
of  pecuniary  remuneration;  yet  there  were  exeeptioiu  even  in 
this  case,  for  the  monument  to  Mrs.  Howard  of  Ck>rby 
Castle  is  one  of  bis  best  productions,  pathetic  in  conception, 
elegant  and  tasteful  in  execution ;  as  a  work  of  art,  very  far 
superior  to  that  by  htm  of  Captains  Manners,  Bayne,  and 
Blair  in  Westminster  Abbey,  which,  though  a  sumptuous,  is 
butafrigidand  mechanical  work.  Notwithstanding  both  his 
occupations  of  this  kind  and  bis  numerous  oommissioTis  for 
busts.  Nollekens  found  time  to  undertake  several  statues 
and  pieces  of  poetic  sculpture,  among  which  were  no  fewer 
than  five  Venuses,  one  of  them  since  known  by  the  name 
of  the  RookingtHun  Venna*  and  one  representing  the  god- 
dess anointiDg  her  hair,  which  last  was  reckoned  by  the 
atfist  hims^  to  be  his  master-piece,  and  hardly  infbrior  to 
the  antique.  Among  his  groups  were  n  Pastus  and  Arria 
and  a  Cupid  and  Psyche. 

While  wealth  was  pouring  in  u[)on  him  year  by  year,  his 
expenses  by  no  means  kept  pacewith  it,  nor  were  they  at  aU 
increased  by  bis  marriage ;  for  the  lady  he  selected.  Miss 
Mary  Welch,  though  of  some  beauty  and  accomplishments, 
was  still  more  remarkable  for  her  rigid  economy.  So  far 
the  match  was  a  very  suitable  one,  for,  although  wealthy 
and  childless,  bodi  the  husband  and  wife  carried  their  no- 
tions of  frugality  even  to  penuriousness. 

After  tbe  death  of  bis  wife  in  181 7,  NolUkensbegan  to  relax 
a  little  of  tfaat  economy  which  bad  before  prevailed  in  his  es- 
tablishment ;  but  it  was  then  too  late  fai  him  to  think  of  be- 
ginning to  enjoy  tbe  wealth  which  he  had/ii<^<nroiilata4jl'^ 
whiofa  be  then  disoonmd  onfiiiiiimjfibKo>dAVU«^tfMm 
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gVKDi  of  greedy  Itguy-huDtoi,  all  profouUtg  Kttuhnent 
and  tynpathy— all  eageriy  looking  fonrard  to  the  tima 
when  nia  will  should  he  opeDed.  Oa  the  S3rd  April.  1833, 
the  event  so  long  and  anxiously  expected  took  place,  and 
Nollekens  expired  at  the  age  of  eighty-six,  dividing,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  legacies  (amounting  to  about  6000/.). 
the  whole  of  his  vaat  property  (soaaewhat  more  than 
300,000^)  between  his  friends,  Fnnois  Palmer,  end  Francis 
Douce,  the  veil-known  antiquary,  and  leaving  to  each  of 
his  executors,  Sir  W.  Beechey  and  Thomu  Smith,  only 
lOti/.  each.  Smith,  who  had  heen  in  the  sculptor's 
studio,  had  expected  a  very  considerable  l^acv;  consfr- 
quenily  it  is  not  a  mattei  of  much  surprise  if  ms  biography 
of  the  old  fculptor  is  entirely  fiee  from  that  admintkm  of 
his  subject  which  most  biographers  entertain,  Nollekens 
had  many  good  qualitlea,  aiw  one  of  his  wont  ones  was  that 
of  indulging  in  exoewive  economy  when  economy  had 
ceued  to  be  a  merit. 
NOMBRE  DE  DIOS.  [Hsiucan  Stars.] 
NOMINALISTS,  a  sect  of  the  icholastio  phtlowiDheri, 
so  named  on  account  of  the  particular  tenet  by  which  they 
were  distinguished,  and  in  opposition  to  the  Realiats, 
another  scholastic  sect.  In  order  to  understand  the  principal 
point  of  difference  between  these  parties,  which  rise  to 
long^-continued  and  ai^imonious  aisputa(ion.  it  is  necessary 
to  advert  to  the  doctrines  of  the  ancient  philosophy  concern- 
ing ideas  or  universals.  According  to  Plato,  who  appears 
tonavebeen  indebted  for  his  opinion,  to  the  Pythagorean 
schoi^  universals,  or,  as  he  called  them,  ideas,  by  whiofa  are 
to  be  undorstood  sueh  things  aa  we  express  by  nneral  terma, 
Iwve,  apart  from  the  men  eooception  of  them  oy  the  nndec^ 
standing,  an  actual  and  eternal  existence  id  the  Divine 
Mind;  and  are  the  pattema  or  models  aectwding  to  which 
the  individuals  of  e\'ery  ipeeiea  are  (brmed,  and  by  which 
the  conathution  of  each  individual  is  determined.  The 
separate  existence  of  these  eairaees  was  dm  ied  by  Aristotle, 
wbo  taught  thai  fimna— which  word  aa  employed  by  him 
has  the  same  meaning  with  the  ideas  of  Plato— were 
eternally  united  to  matter ;  that  unoonneeted  with  it  they 
have  no  exintence,  and  tb^  they  are  inherent  in  their  ob- 
jects. Zeno  and  the  Stoics  generally  ridiculed  the  belief  in 
such  universal  n^ures  altogether ;  and  bdd  that  the  forms 
of  thoStagyriteand  the  ideas  of  his  preceptor  were  nothing  if 
distinguished  from  the  notions  of  them  in  the  mind  and 
the  words  by  which  they  are  desinisted.  The  doctrine  of 
Aristotle  waa  univeraally  teceived  among  the  aohoolmeo, 
until  after  the  eomnwocement  of  the  eleventh  oentiuy. 
But  with  the  revival  of  dialectic  scienoOk  which  mhont  this 
time  oeeorred.  it  be|^n  to  be  warmly  controverted.  Those 
who  adovtad  theStoieal  doctrine, andaffirmed  that  vrordsor 
names  only  were  universal,  were  termed  Nominalists  ;  while 
thoae  who  adopted  the  Peripatetic  opinioD.  and  maintained 
the  proper  existence  of  universalH,  were  termed  Realists. 
The  honour  of  forming  the  sect  of  the  Nominalists  is  com- 
monly  assigned  to  Roscelin,  canon  of  CumpiAgne ;  but  its 
real  founder  appears  rather  to  have  been  John  called  the 
Soloist,  and  supposed  hy  Du  Boulay,  the  hiatorian  of  the 
Parisian  Academy,  to  have  been  chief  physician  to  king 
Henry  I.  of  Franoe.  Be  this  however  as  it  may.  to  Roaoelin 
unquestionably  belongs  the  credit  of  having  first  raised  the 
sect  into  eminence.  The  NominaUst  doctrine  was  highly 
obnoxious  to  moat  of  the  divinee  aa  well  as  the  pbiloaophers 
of  the  period,  ohiedy  perfaapa,  asBruekersuppoaas  {Hutorid 
Critiea  Pktiemiphite),  on  aoeount  of  Roaoehn  having  em- 

K*  )yed  it  in  flluatrating  the  myateriaaa  cooititntioa  of  (he 
vine  Nature,  and  Iharehy  laid  himself  opea  to  the  ehaige 
of  hereay.  Notwiihstanung  the  oppo^tion*  originating 
in  thia  source  which  it  encountered,  many  oenverts  w«« 
made;  and  ita  advanoement  was  greatly  pzonwtad  by 
the  genius  and  learning  of  the  celebrated  Abelard-,  who  was 
one  of  the  disciples  of  Rosoelia.  So  suoceasAil  was  he  in 
^  disputes  with  William  do  Champeaux,  styled  'the 
venerable  doctor,*  wbo  flourished  about  the  beginning  of  the 
twelfth  century,  and  was  then  the  prineipal  supporter  of 
Realism,  that  the  pupils  of  the  Utter  in  large  numbers 
forsook  their  master,  and  became  the  followers  of  his  more 
•loqueut  antsgonist.  Throughout  the  whole  (tf  the  twelfth 
sentary  the  contett  between  the  rival  sects  eontinued  to  be 
waged.  Both  parties,  by  varioua  modifioatkms  of  their  lead- 
■ag  doetriuea,  gradually  beoaae  divided  to-  a  eonsiderable 
extent  among  themselves,  and  a  third  aect  aros^  Mofeas- 
ing  to  steer  a  middle  course  between  themi,  tiie  adnerents 
ef  whieh  were  disting«ish«d  by  the  MM  of  GooeeptualiMi, 


on  account  of  their  holding  univetialtty  to  be  the  attiw 
bute,  not  of  names  only*  but  of  ooncmtions.  This  seet 
however  obtained  but  a  small  share  of  notice.  At  thii 
period  the  Realists,  both  in  number  and  respeetaUlity,  had 
the  advantage  of  their  opponents,  and  the  erudition  and 
subtlety  of  Albert  the  Great,  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  afkei- 
wsrds  of  Duns  Stntus,  gave  them  such  a  decided  predomi- 
nance, as  to  throw  the  Nominalists  completely  into  the  shads. 
InthefourteenthoenturyWiUiam  Occam,  an  Ettgli&h  FraL- 
ciscan  friar,  and  a  pupil  of  Scetus,  becoming  the  advocate  otf 
Nominalism  when  it  was  seemingly  about  to  Mpire,  effected 
a  revival,  and  brought  it  into  gnster  r^ute  than  it  had 
ever  ha^  enjoyed.  The  diseuinon  of  (fae.qveation  r»- 
sMcting  universale  was  onoe  more  renewed,  with  the  utmoit 
virulence  and  animosity  on  both  ndes.  Uowt  were  resorted 
to  when  argument  waa  exhausted;  and  not  nnftaqvenily 
debates  were  terminated  by  bhwdshed.  Throughout  Ger- 
many the  opinion  of  the  Nominalists  wss  soon  aim  est  nai- 
versally  reoMved,  while  Realism,  being  supposed  to  be  more 
consistent  with  iba  doetrines  of  the  cbureh,  and  petnoiaed 
by  successive  popes,  prevailed  in  Italy  and  other  oounir.es 
where  the  influence  of  the  Roman  see  was  most  powerfully 
folt.  Although  numbering  among  ita  deibndeia  fewer  per- 
sons of  philosophic^  eminence  than  w«e  to  be  found  among 
this  leaders  of  the  opposite  cause,  it  still  maintained  iu 
wonted  predominance.  John,  the  twenty-third  pope  of  that 
name,  having  finished  his  disputes  with  the  Franciscan^ 
who  had  xealously  i^iposed  him  on  eertain  mattexa  affaetinf 
the  privilegea  of  their  order,  directM  severe  psrsecutions 
against  the  Nominalista.  In  the  year  1339  the  univenii} 
of  Palis  pubUahedan  adiet,  danouioii^  the  pbiloac^hy  of 
Oceam,  the  effset  of  which  however  doss  not  aeem  to  have 
been  very  hostile  to  its  wider  extension.  Louia  XL  vt 
France,  m  1473,  likewise  iasued  an  edict  against  the 
Nominalists,  in  whi^  it  wu  ordered  that  their  writ- 
ings should  be  seised  and  secured  in  the  tilMries  by  iron 
chaiiu,  to  prevent  their  being  perused.  The  oonaequence 
was,  that  the  leaders  of  the  seet  fled  to  EngUnd  and  Ger- 
many. In  the  following  year  Louis  mitinted  his  edict, 
which  he  bad  issued  at  the  sunestion  m  the  bisht^  of 
Avranohes,  ami  permitted  the  study  of  the  Nominalist  writ- 
ini;^.  Thereafter  this  sect  obtained  the  aseendenoy  in  ibe 
universities  of  France,  as  it  had  formerly  dbtaioed  it  in 
those  of  Germany.  The  Reformation,  to  whiidi  a  lose 
train  of  causes  had  been  effectually  oonduetii^  pat  an  end 
to  the  controversy  so  long  and  so  fiercely  earned  on  Ik- 
tmon  the  two  moat  mem(»mble  pailiaa  that  have  ever 
nrisen  among  the  sehoolmeo,  ana  the  eoBtemporaneotb 
revival  of  letters  evwtually  gave  the  death-ldow  to  the 
scholastic  philosophy.  Among  the  moat  eminuit  aup- 
porlers  of  Nominalism,  besides  those  already  referred  Ui. 
may  be  mentioned  Suisset,  Buridan,  Marsilius  ib  Inghen 
and  Oresmius,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  MatUiOT'  i : 
Craoow,  Gabriel  Biel.  &o.,  in  the  flfteentb. 
NOMINATIVE.  [Casx.] 

NOKS;^,  JAN,  a  Dutch  poet,  bora  at  Amsterdam  in 
1 738,  acquired  some  distinction  by  his  epic  or  rather  hisir- 
rical  poem  of  *  William  I.,  or  the  Foundation  of  the  Fm- 
dom  of  the  Netherluida,'  in  twenty-fonr  hooka,  1779.  Thi> 
production  ooatains  passages  of  great  force  and  beau^,  but  fii.- 
what  intereet  it  possesses  as  a  whole  it  is  indebted  to  the  male- 
rials  themselves.  AsadrasBatiewriter.Nemaiahowedgraatet 
talmt,  especially  in  his  trendies  'Cora,'  'ZmNMialer,*  the 
*  Duchess  of  Ooralli,'  and  "ifaria  van  Lalain.'  This  Iskt- 
nwntkmed  pisee  beoame  wceedingly  populafv  and  retainetl 
possession  of  the  stage  for  a  long  whil^  the  part  of  the  be- 
rwne  being  frequently  performed  by  Madame  Watlier- 
Ziesenis  (bom  at  Rotturdam,  April  13,  1763,  died  April  23. 
1827),  one  of  the  most  acpempluhed  women  and  one  of  ibe 
Rreatesi  tragedians  of  her  time,  though  a  Siddone  and  a 
Talma  were  oer  oontempoiariea. 

Besides  some  other  original  tragediea.  Nomu  tranalatad 
several  from  the  French;  araon^therestRadne's'Athalie.' 
Ha  also  produced  a  comedy  which  is  mentioned  with  com- 
mendation by  Van  Kampen.  His  misedlaneous  pief^and 
translations,  among  which  that  of  1m.  Footaine'a  *  Fables' 
ought  not  to  he  forgotten^  display  likewise  mnch  talent,  and 
charm  by  acertun  hmnr  eaae  and  natuzalnesa  and  bythor 
meriU  of  atyle  andmrsincation.  Like  Camwns.  ha  brMtbed 
his  Isst  within  tiie  walk  of  an  Imspital.  St.  Fatn^  alnuhouse 
at  Amsterdun,  whm  he  died  in  180^  at  the  age  of  sixQ- 
five.  After  aU,  than  is  reason  foc^nadngJlMnm  remark 
of  Da  VM*  whOaipAl^a^  l^MSiiif^Sbm  pnwQ 
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of  his  later  years  was  in  some  measure  occasioned  hj  his 
own  want  ofpnidence. 

N0NA6ESIHAL.  The  nonageeimal  degree  of  the 
ediptie  is  UiUsoint  of  flie  ed^tie  whieh  is  highest  sJmTa 
the  norizon.  £Veryipoint  of  the  ediptio  is  thereibro  the  no- 
nuesimal  d^ee  in  succession. 

NONACKn^.    ^OLTOONt.  RXQULAR.] 

NONCONFORMITY  is  the  term  employed  to  designate 
Protestant  diwent  from  the  Church  of  England.  It  was  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  that  the  English  reformed  church 
first  received  a  definite  constitution.  Daring  the  time  of 
Heniy  VIII.  it  remained  in  a  ^reat  measure  unsettled,  and 
was  subject  to  continual  variation,  according  to  the  ca^ice 
of  the  kine.  As  (H-ganised  by  Edward,  while  Calvinistio  in 
its  creed,  it  was  Episcopalian  in  its  government,  and  re- 
tained in  its  worship  many  of  those  forma  and  observances 
which  had  been  introduced  in  the  days  of  Roman  Catholic 
ascendency.  In  the  first  of  these  particulars  it  resembled  and 
in  the  last  two  it  differed  from  the  Genevan  church.  During 
the  tempwary  restoration  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Atith  under 
the  administration  of  Philip  and  Mary,  ^awt  numbers  of 
the  peneented  diseiples  of  the  refbrmed  faith  sought  refuge 
in  Franm,  the  Netherlands,  Switserland,  and  other  parts 
bf  the  Continent.  Of  those  who  fled  to  Germany,  some 
observed  the  ecclesiastioal  order  ordained  by  Edward; 
others,  not  wiUiont  wvm  disputes  with  their  brethren, 
which  had  their  commencement  at  Frankfort,  adopted  the 
Swiss  mode  of  worship,  preferring  it  as  more  simple,  and 
more  agreeable  to  Scripture  and  primitive  usage.  Those 
who  composed  this  latter  class  were  called  Nonconformists. 
The  distinction  has  been  permanent,  afid  the  name  has  been 
perpetuated.  Queen  Elisabeth's  accession  to  the  throne,  in 
1 358,  opened  the  way  for  the  return  of  the  exiles  to  the  land 
of  their  fothers.  It  was  natural  for  each  of  the  parties  of 
whieh  they  consisted,  to  advocate  at  home  the  systems  of 
worship  to  whic^  they  had  been  respectively  attached  while 
abroad;  and  the  controversy)  which  had  been  agitated  by 
them  in  a  foreign  oountiy,  mmediately  became  a  matter  of 
contention  with  the  gnat  body  of  FrotestanU  in  their  own. 
It  suited  neither  the  views  nor  inclinations  of  the  iUustrious 
pi-inceu  who  then  held  the  sceptre  to  realise  the  wishes  of 
the  Nonconformists,  or  Puritans,  as  they  b^an  to  be  called, 
by  giving  hersanction  to  the  opinions  which  they  maintained, 
and  assenting  to  the  demands  which  they  made.  The  plain 
and  unostentatious  method  of  religious  service  which  they  re- 
commended did  not  accord  with  that  love  of  show  and  pomp 
for  which  she  was  remarkable ;  and  the  policy  of  the  early 
part  of  her  reien,  in  which  she  was  supported  by  the  high 
dignitaries  both  in  the  church  and  state,  was  to  oonoiliate 
her  RomanCatholic  subjects,  who,  in  rank,  wealth,  and  num- 
bers, for  exceeded  the  Nonconformists.  The  liturgy  of  Edw. 
VI.  having  been  submitted  to  a  committee  of  divines,  and  cer- 
tain alterations,  betraying  a  leaning  to  fopwy  rather  than  to 
Puritanism,  having  tieen  made,  the  Act  of  t7niformity  was 
poised,  whieh.while  it  empowered  the  queen  and  hereommis- 
irionerB  to  *  ordain  and  punliih  such  farther  ceremonies  and 
rites*  as  might  be  deemed  advisable,  forbade,  under  severe 
penalties,  the  performance  of  divine  worship  except  as  pre- 
scribed in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  This  act  was  only 
partially  carried  into  effect  from  the  time  of  its  being  passed, 
.  in  1358,  to  1383.  But  in  1563  it  he^^n  to  be  rigidly  en- 
1  forced,  and  many  of  the  Nonconformuls  were  deprived  of 
I  their  prefetments  (for  notwithstanding  their  sentiments, 
iQogt  of  them  had  still  remained  in  connection  with  the 
I  Established  Church,  being  ftom  principle  averse  to  an  entire 
separation);  many  also  were  committed  to  prison.  The 
High  Commission  Court,  t^onical  in  its  very  constitution, 
became  still  more  severe  in  the  exercise  of  its  fiinctions ; 
and  at  length,  in  1393,  the  {nriiament  declared  that  all 
persons  aboye  sixteen  yean  ctf  age  who  should  absent  them- 
selves for  one  month  from  the  perish  ohurch  should  he 
banished  the  kingdom;  uid  if  they  returned  without 
licence,  should  be  sentenced  to  death  as  ^ns.  These  pro- 
visions, though  directed  principally  against  the  Catholics, 
alTected  the  notestant  Nonconformists  With  equal  severity ; 
and  with  reference  both  to  Catholics  and  Protestants  who 
dissented  from  the  Church  of  Eugland,  were  unjust  and 
inapolitic.  The  Noneonforraists.  during  the  age  of  Eliza- 
beth, are  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  unimportant  faction. 
Both  among  the  cleivy  and  the  Intf  they  were  a  nu- 
merous body;  and  they  would  have  been  powerful  in 
propwtion  to  tiieir  numbers,  liad  they  only  hem  more  closely 
united  among  themselves.  A  notion,  made  in  1661,  at  the 


first  oonvoostion  of  the  clergy  which  was  held  in  England 
to  do  away  with  the  oeremonies  and  forms  to  which  Uie 
Puritans  objected,  was  lost  by  a  majority  (MT  only  one.  even 
though  the  queen  and  the  primate  Parker. were  well 
known  to  be  opposed  to  luoh  a  olunge.  In  the  Com- 
mons the  puritan  inffluenoe  was  strong;  and  if  that 
bouse  be  supposed,  in  any  adequate  degree,  to  have  ren»- 
sented  the  people  for  whom  it  legislated,  their  nnmencal 
force  throughout  the  country  genenlly  must  necessarily 
have  been  great.  Without  presumption  therefore  they 
might  have  expected  that  their  remonstrances  would  be 
listened  to,  and  their  grievances  redressed.  And  certainly 
it  would  have  been  wiser  in  the  government  to  have  endea- 
voured to  secure  their  support  than  to  have  awakened  their 
discontent  and  provoked  their  opposition ;  more  especially 
when  the  hostile  aspect  of  foreign  nations  is  considered,  and 
when  we  remember  that  the  English  Catbolios,  whoee  num- 
bers and  power  rendered  them  particularly  formidable,  were 
eagerly  watching  every  symptom  fovounble  to  the  re-estsbl  ish- 
ment  of  the  antient  fiuth.  Nor  would  it  have  been  a  difficult 
matter  to  yield  to  the  claims  of  the  Nonoonformista  The  mo- 
derate among  them  sought  not  the  overthrow  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical constitution,  but  contended  merely  that  Mrtain  rites 
and  observances,  which  they  re^ffded  as  departure  from  the 
purity  and  simplicity  of  Christian  worship,  should  be  die* 
pensed  with ;  and.  generally,  that  matters  commonly  reoog^ 
nised  as  things  indifferent  should  not  be  insisted  on  as 
indispensable.  Doubtless  many  were  less  reasonable  in  their 
demands,  and  injustice  and  persecution  tended  much  to  in- 
crease their  number.  A  ps^y.  at  the  head  of  which  was 
Professor  Cartwrigbt,  of  Cambridge,  desired  a  change,  not 
only  in  the  forms  of  worship,  but  m  church  polity  also,  and 
would  have  substituted  Presbytery  in  the  room  of  Epis- 
copacy. Another  party,  viz.  the  Independents,  or  Brownitts, 
as  they  were  then  termed,  going  still  further,  wished  the 
disseverment  of  the  oonneotion  between  chutoh  and  state 
altogether.  Still  then  is  even  reason  to  believe  that  slight 
concession  to  the  demands  of^  the  less  Tiolent.  and  the 
play  of  a  spirit  of  forbeannee.  would  have  satisfied  many, 
would  have  allayed  the  dtssatisfoction  of  all,  and  wouu 
have  been  the  reverse  of  disagreeable  to  the  country  gene- 
rally. Unfortunately  an  opposite  course  of  polioy  in  this 
ana  subsequent  reigns  was  chosen ;  which  ultimately  con- 
ducted to  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war.  the  suhvenien  of  the 
regal  authority,  and  those  disastrous  events  which  make  the 
history  of  the  seventeenth  century  one  of  the  moat  melan. 
choly  pages  of  our  national  annals. 

Queen  Elizabeth  died  in  1 603,  and  was  succeeded  bt 
James  VI.  of  Scotiand.  From  one  who  like  him  had  beeii 
the  member  of  a  Presbyterian  church,  and  had  on  more 
than  one  oocaaiou  expressed  his  decided  attachment  to  its 
principles  and  worship,  the  Nonconformists,  not  without 
reason,  expected  more  lenient  treatment  than  they  had 
met  with  in  the  preoeding  reign.  But  their  expet^atioiia 
were  bitteriy  disappointed.  In  otHD|dian«e  with  weir  peti- 
tions, a  ooiuiurence  was  indeed  appointed  and  bdd  at  Hamp- 
ton Court,  at  which  nine  bishops  and  as  many  dignitaries 
were  present  on  the  one  side,  and  four  Puritan  ministers, 
selected  by  James,  on  the  other.  The  king  himself  pre- 
sided and  took  part  in  the  debate.  But  no  good  results 
ensued.  The  NoneoDformist  representatives  were  loaded 
with  insults,  and  dismissed  in  such  a  manner  as  might  well 
give  birth  to  the  darkest  anticipations  regarding  the  ikie 
of  the  party  to  which  tbey  belonged.  Shortly  after,  a  few 
slight  alterations  of  the  national  rubric  were  made,  and  a 
proclamation  issued  requiring  the  strictest  eonformity.  In 
1604  the  book  of  canons  was  passed  by  a  convocation,  at 
which  Bishop  Bandroft-  presided.  It  denounced  seven 
temporal  and  spiritual  penalties  against  the  Puritan  divinea, 
and  was  fiillowed  up  by  unsparing  peraeontions.  In  spite 
however  of  alt  the  meant  employra  for  its  eradication,  the 
cause  of  Nonconformity  advanced.  In  the  chureh  itself 
there  were  many  of  the  clergy  who  held  the  Puritan 
opinions,  though  they  deemed  it  inexpedient  to  make  a  very 
open  display  of  them,  and  who  sighed  for  a  change;  anc 
the  number  of  such  wag  largely  augmented  by  the  altm 
tion  which  James  made  in  his  ereed,  from  Calvinism  to 
'.  the  doctrines  of  Arminius. 

The- son  and  successor  of  James,  Charles  I.,  adopted  to- 
wards the  Nonconformists  the  policy  of  hb  predecessors. 
His  haughty  temper  and  despotic  djsposition  speedily  in- 
vdved  him  in  dimouUies  with  bis  parliament  and  people. 
In  eanying  into  exaootion  bis'dfli^  i^ahnft'^Pttr^i^aa. 
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he  fimnd  an  able  and  sealow  awiitant  in  Aichbuhop  JLaud, 
under  vhasa  arbitrary  administration  tbe  proceedinn  of  the 
Star  Chamber  and  High  Commisaion  Court  were  character- 
ised by  great  seventy.  Uany  Puritaos  sought  for  safety 
and  quiet  in  emigration ;  and  the  colony  of  Massachu- 
setts was  founded  by  them  in  the  New  World. 
But  a  proclamation  by  the  king  put  a  stop  to  this  self- 
banishment  ;  and  thus  even  tbe  miserable  consolation  of 
expatriation  was  denied.  Hundreds  of  Puritan  clergymen 
were  ejected  firom  their  cures,  on  account  of  their  opposition 
to  the  Book  of  Sports,  published  in  the  previous  reign. 
Calvinism  was  denounced  by  royal  authority,  and  severe 
restrictions  laid  on  the  modes  and  times  of  pteaebing. 
But  a  change  was  approaching.  In  1644  Land  was  declared 
guillyofhirii  treason  and  beheaded;  and  about  five  yean 
after.  Charua  shared  the  same  fkte.  The  parliament  abo- 
lished Episcopacy  and  every  thiue  in  the  Cnurch  that  was 
opposed  to  ue  model  of  the  Genevan  church. 

During  the  Protectorate,  Presbyte^  continued  to  be  the 
established  religion.  Independency  however  prevailed  in 
the  army,  and  was  in  high  favour  with  Cromwell.  Under 
his  government  the  sects  of  the  Quakers  and  Baptists 
flourished ;  and  other  sects,  ^ome  of  which  held  the  wildest 
and  most  visionary  tenets,  sprung  into  existence.  All  were 
tolerated.  Episcopacyonly  wasptoscribed ;  and  the  Noncon- 
formists, in  their  hour  of  prosperity,  forgetful  of  the  lessons 
which  adversity  should  have  taught  them,  directed  against  its 
adherents  severities  similar  to  those  of  which  they  them- 
selves had  been  tbe  objects.  The  Restoration,  in  1660, 
placed  Charles  II.  on  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  and  led 
to  the  restitution  of  the  old  system  of  church  government 
and  worship.  Tha  Act  of  Uniformity  was  passed  in  1662, 
by  whiefa  all  who  refused  to  observe  the  rites  as  well  as 
subscribe  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England  were 
excluded  flrom  its  communion,  and  in  consequence  exposed 
to  many  disadvantages  and  to  cruel  sufferings.  During  tbe 
same  reign  was  passed  the  ConvenUcle  Act,  which  subjected 
all  who  presumed  to  worship  God  otherwise  than  the  law 
enjoined  to  fine  and  imprisonment,  and  punished  the  third 
offence  with  banishment ;  the  Five- Mile  Act,  which  ban- 
ished to  that  distance  firom  every  corporate  town  the  Non- 
conformist clergy,  and  forbade  them  to  officiate  as  school- 
masters except  on  condition  of  their  taking  the  oath  of 
passive  obedience ;  and  the  Test  Act,  which,  though  directed 
against  the  Roman  Catholics,  pressed  with  equal  severity 
against  Protestant  dissenters,  and  excluded  from  offices  of 
trust  in  the  state  those  who  reAisod  to  receive  the  eucharist 
according  to  Aerubrie  at  the  Church  of  England.  After  this 
time  dissent  oontiDued  in  a  very  depressea  state,  and  had  to 
stru^le  with  various  fortunes,  antQ  the  reign  of  William 
III.,  when  theToleration  Act  gave  immunity  to  all  Protestant 
Dissenters,  except  Socinians,  from  the  penal  laws  to  which 
they  had  been  subjected  by  the  Stuart  dynasty.  The  benefits 
conferred  by  this  measure  were  indeed  subsequently  much 
abridged  by  the  Occasional  Communion  Bill,  which  excluded 
from  civil  offices  those  Nonconformists  who,  by  communion 
at  the  altars  of  the  Church,  were  by  the  provisions  of  the 
Test  Act  qualified  to  hold  them ;  and  by  tbe  Schism  Bill, 
which  restricted  the  work  of  education  to  certificated  church- 
men. After  the  accession  of  Gewge  I.  however,  these  laws 
were  repealed,  and  since  then,  by  the  removal  of  the  Test 
Aett  and  by  the  passing  of  the  acts  relating  to  registration 
and  marriage,  aissenters  have  been  allowed  the  peace- 
able enjoyment  of  the  rights  of  consience.  It  would 
be  a  task  of  some  diffienlty  to  enumerate  the  various  sects 
which  may  be  classed  under  the  general  bead  of  Noncon- 
formists. The  chief  denominatioiis  are  the  Presbyterians, 
Independents,  Baptists,  Wesleyan  and  Calvinistie  Metho- 
dists, and  Quakers.   [Baptists  ;  DissBimits,  &c] 

NONES.  [Kalkitoar.] 

NC^NIUS  MARCELLUS,  a  Roman  grammarian,  was 
born  at  Tibur,  in  the  fourth  century.  He  was  the  author 
.  of  a  small  work  entitled  *  Compendiosa  Doetrina  de  Pro- 
prietate  Sermonum,*  which  was  written  for  the  u^e  of  his 
son,  end  is  chieHy  valuable  for  the  quotations  which  it  con- 
tains from  old  I^tin  writers.  This  work  has  been  edited 
by  Mercer,  Paris,  1614,  which  edition  has  been  republished 
at  Leipzig,  in  1826. 

NONIUa.  [NuiTEZ.] 

NONJURORS.  [Tbbolooy.] 

NONNUS  (N^»vc>,  an  inhabitant  of  Panopolis,  in 
Egypt,  lived  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  of  the 
(^mstian  nra.  We  have  no  partieulars  respeeting  his  liSa, 


except  that  he  became  a  Christian  when  he  was  advanced 
in  age.  He  was  the  author  of  two  works  in  Greek,  vhicfa 
have  come  down  to  us,  the  '  Dionysiaca*  and  a  Paraphrase, 
in  verse,  of  the  Gtospel  of  St.  John.  The  *  Dionysiaca*  gives 
an  account  of  the  adventures  of  Diony^  from  the  time  of 
bis  birth  to  his  return  from  his  expedition  into  India ;  and 
the  early  books  also  contain,  by  way  of  introduction,  the 
history  of  Europa  and  Cadmus,  the  battle  of  the  giants,  and 
numerous  other  mythological  stories.  This  work,  which 
consists  of  38  books,  and  is  written  in  hexameter  verse,  hss 
been  condemned  by  Daniel  Heinsius,  Joseph  Scaliger, 
and  other  critics,  for  its  inflated  style,  and  has  been  pro- 
nounced to  be  unworthy  of  pearusal;  but  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  it  contains  passages  of  considerable  beauty,  and 
supplies  us  with  information  oa  many  mythological  subjects 
which  we  should  not  be  able  to  obtain  elsewhere.  It  appears 
probable  that  this  work  was  written  before  Nonnus  became 
a  Christian.  The  best  edition  of  tbe '  Dionysiaca'  is  that  by 
Graefe,  2  vols.  8vo.,  Leip.,  1819-1826.  D.  Heinsius  wrote  a 
dissertation  on  this  author,  which  was  published  at  Leyden. 
in  1610,  with  the  text  of  the  '  Dionysiaca.*  Six  books  <^ 
this  poem,  from  the  eighth  to  the  thirteenth  inclusive,  were 
published  by  Moser,  with  a  preface  by  Creuser,  HeideL, 
1809.  A  French  translation  of  the  'Dionysiaca'  was  pub- 
lished at  Paris  in  1625. 

The  '  Paraphrase  of  St.  John,'  which  is  a  poor  perfonn- 
ance,  and  has  been  roughly  treated  by  Heinsius,  in  his 
'  Aristarchus  Sacer,'  Leyden,  1627.  was  published  for  tbe 
first  time  at  Venice,  in  ISOf.  The  best  edition  of  it  is  by 
Paasow,  Leip.,  . 1834. .  This  work  however  is  of  some  value, 
as  it  contains  a  few  important  readingSt  which  have  been 
oonsiderable  use  to  the  editors  of  the  Gre^  Testament. 
It  omits  the  history  of  the  womaa  Xaken  in  adultery, 
which  we  have  at  the'  beginning  of  the  e«hth  chapter  of 
St.  John's  Gospel,  and  which  is  oonsiderM  by  Griesbach 
and  many  other  critics  to  be  an  interpolation,  m  <^ap.  xii. 
1 4,  Nonnus  appears  to  have  read  *  about  the  third  hour,'  in- 
stead of  *  about  the  gixUu*  (See  Griesbach  ou  the  passage.) 

There  are  also  extant  a  '  Collection  of  Histories  or  Fables,* 
which  are  cited  bv  Gr^fy  Naziauzenus,  in  his  work  against 
Julian,  and  which  are  ascribed  by  some  critics  to  the  author 
of  the  '  Dionysiaca.'  But  Bentley,  in  hia  *  Duisertations  on 
Phalaris,'  has  given  good  reasons  for  believing  that  this 
Collection  was  composed  by  another  individual  w  the  same 
name. 

There  were  several  other  writers  of  the  name  of  Nonnus. 
of  whom  an  account  is  gmn  in  Fabridus,  BiU.  Oraea, 
vol.  viii.,  p- 601.  602,  ed.Harles. 

NONNUS  (sometimes  edledNonus),  a  Greek  physician, 
and  author  of  a  medical  work  still  extant,  entitled  Iwirofnj 
rjjc  iarpac^t  air&irtiQ  rixvKt  'Compendium  totius  Artis 
Medicn.*  Nothing  is  knowu  of  his  kfe,  except  that  he  com- 
posed his  work  at  the  express  command  of  the  emperor 
Constantinus  Porpbyrogennetus  (to  whom  also  it  is  dedi- 
cated), who  was  most  probably  the  seventh  of  that  name, 
who  died  a\d.  959.  His  real  name  is  supposed  by  Freiod 
(Hiat.  of  Physic),  Sprengel  {HiH.  de  la  Mid.),  and  Bernard 
{Prafat.  ad  Theoph,  Non.\  to  be  Theophanes,  as  he  is  called 
so  in  one  manuscript,  and  a  physician  of  that  name  is  found 
to  have  lived  in  the  tenth  century.  In  three  manuscripts 
the  work  is  anonymous,  and  there  is  only  one  which  men- 
tions the  name  of  Nonnus.  .This  epitome  is  divided  into 
297  chapters,  and  contains  a  short  account  of  nwst  diseases 
and  their  treatment.  It  contains  vny  little  that  is  original, 
and  is  almost  entirely  compiled  from  Aetius,  Alexander 
Trallianus,  and  Paulus  iBgineta:  flrom  whom  whole  sen- 
tences are  sometimes  transcribed  with  hardly  any  variation. 
Hie  greater  part  of  tbe  chapter  on  Pleurisy  (ch.  129)  is 
taken  from  Paulus  .Agineta,  lib.  iii.,  cap.  33 ;  part  of  that 
on  Melancholy  (ch.  33)  from  Alexander  Trallianus,  Id),  i., 
cap.  16;  and  all  that  is  valuable  about  Hydrophobia  (ch. 
271)  is  contained  in  Paulus  iSgineta,  lib.  v.,  cap.  3.  Al- 
most the  only  point  worthy  of  notice  in  the  work  is,  that  it 
is  the  first  medical  treatise  in  which  any  mention  of  distilled 
rose-water  is  to  be  found ;  it  seems  to  he  meant  by  tbe  word 
poSSoTayaa,  in  the  ninetv-scventh  chapter.  There  are  only 
two  editions  of  this  work.  The  first  iras  published  Argen- 
tor.,  1568,  8vo.,Gr.and  Lat.;  the  editor  was  Jraemiah  Mfl^ 
tins,  and  the  author's  name  is  written  Noma.  The  last 
and  best  was  edited  by  J.  S.  Bernard,  and  published  after 
hb  d»th,  in  two  vols.  8vd,  Gotha  and  Amsterdam,  1794, 
1 795, 6r.  and  Lat..  with  copioni  jrad  Jf^<t^l99(«>  ^  the 
editor.  Digitized  by  Vj O O  V  l-C 
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NONSUIT.  •  If  a  plaintiff,  having  commenoed  a  civil 
actioQ  at  the  common  lav  of  England,  is  guilty  of  any 
neglect  or  de&ult  in  prosecutiDg  such  action  according  to 
the  praetioe  of  the  court  in  which  it  is  brought,  he  is  ad- 
judged not  tofolioio  or  pursue  hii  remedy,  and  a  judgment 
of  non  prosequitur,  or  nonwit,-  is  entered,  upon  which  he 
becomes  liable  to  pay  costs  to  the  defendant,  and  in  antient 
tiroes  a  &ne  to  the  king  for  making  a  false  complaint.  This 
is  the  general  meaning  of  the  term ;  but  aocoraing  to  mo- 
dern practice  has  a  more  limited  signification,  the  phrase 
non  pros  (non  prosequitur)  being  now  used  to  describe  the 
consequence  or  most  of  those  defkults  on  the  part  of  the 
plaintiff  which  were  formerly  comprised  under  the  general 
term  nonsuit.  Antiently,  when  it  was  the  practice  for  the 
jury  to  stand  at  the  bar  of  the  court  to  hear  the  evidenoe  on 
a  trial,  they  withdrew,  after  the  jud^  had  summed  up  the 
proofs,  to  deliberate  upon  their  verdict  On  coming  back 
1o  the  bar  to  deliver  their  verdict,  and  before  they  delivered 
it,  the  })l8iatiff  was  called  in  order  to  be  ready  to  answer  the 
fine  which  became  due  to  the  kiiiK  fx  his  oHm  ooDi|Aainti 
in  case  the  decision  was  a^inst  bun ;  and  i^  upon  this  call, 
he  did  not  appear,  no  verdict  could  be  given  upon  the  evi- 
dence either  for  the  plaintiff  or  the  defendant,  and  the 
former  was  said  to  be  nonsuited.  Hence  arose  a  practice 
that  when  the  plaintiff  perceived  that  the  evidence  given 
was  insufficient  to  support  his  action,  and.  that  the  verdict 
would  probably  be  against  him,  he  voluntarily  withdrew 
himself,  and  did  not  appear  when  called ;  the  consequence 
of  which  was  a  nonsuit,  which  was  less  disadvantageous  to 
him  than  a  verdict  for  the  defendant,  as  it  did  not  preclude 
faim  from  bringing  a  new  action.  This  practice  led  to  a 
further  innovation  upon  the  antient  proceeding,  and  it  has 
long  been  the  usual  course  for  the  judge  to  order  the 
plaintiff  to  be  called,  or,  in  other  words,  to  direct  a  nonsuit, 
if,  upon  the  whole  of  the  case  in  support  of  the  action,  he  is 
of  opinion  that  there  is  no  evidence  uptti  which  the  juiy 
would  be  justified  in  finding  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff. 
In  consonance  to  ib»  antient  practice  howevw,  by  which 
the  plaintiff  mirht  in  all  cases  appear  when  called  to 
answer  ibr  his  fine,  and  so  prevent  a  nonsuit,  he  cannot  at 
the  present  day  be  compelled  to  be  nonsuited,  and  therefine 
be  may,  if  he  pleases,  insist  upon  the  evidence  being 
left  to  the  decision  of  the  jury.  It  is  to  this  practice  of 
calling  the  plaintiff,  when  his  evidence,  as  delivered  in 
court,  is  insufficient  to  support  his  action,  that  the  term 
nonsuit  is  now  restricted.  The  consequences  of  a  nonsuit 
are,  that  the  jury  are  discharged  from  finding  a  verdict,  and 
the  plaintiff  pays  the  costs  of  the  suit;  but  he  is  still  at 
liberty  to  commence  a  new  action  asainst  the  defendant 
upon  the  same  matter,  if  he  should  afterwards  be  provided 
with  more  complete  evidence. 

Besides  the  judgment  of  nonsuit,  the  judges  of  theoourts 
of  record  at  Westminster  are  authorised  by  stat.  14  0eo.IL, 
c  17,  to  give  judgment  or  m  ea»»  ^  a  nonnftf,  where  the 
plaintiff  has  m^  default  in  briiiging  an  issue  to  be  tried 
au!cording  to  the  course  and  practice  of  the  said  courts. 

NONTRONITE-iSi7tea(9o//ron.  This  mtneraloccurs 
'  in  small  nodules  imbedded  in  an  ore  of  manganese.  Its 
colour  is  pale  or  greenish-yellow.  Fracture  earthy. 
DulL  Opaque.  Unctuous  to  the  touch  and  very  tendw. 
It  is  Ibund  in  the  department  of  Dordogne  in  France,  in 
the  arrondissement  of  Nontron. 

Analysis  by  Berthier : — Silica.  44 ;  peroxide  of  iron,  29 ; 
alumina,  3*6;  magnesia,  2'I ;  clav.  1*2;  water,  18-7. 

NOOOT,  GERARD,  born  at  Nimwegen  in  1647,  studied 
first  in  his  native  town,  and  afterwards  at  Leyden,  Utieoht, 
and  Franeker,  where  he  took  his  degree  in  law.  He 
distinguished  himself  as  a  jurist;  and  was  made  professor 
of  law  sueoessivrty  at  Fkmneker,  Utrecht,  and  at  Leyden. 
He  studied  and  taught  iurisprudenoe  in  an  enlightened  and 
philosophical  spirit.  Averse  from  dogmatism,  he  readily 
acknowledged  his  ignorance  on  questions  which  he  could 
not  solve.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  Roman  Jurists, 
as  well  as  with  the  other  Roman  writers,  especially  the 
historians,  upon  whose  model  he  formed  his  own  Latin 
style,  which  is  remarkably  pure.  His  chief  works  are: — 
1.  '  Probabilium  Juris  CivilisLihri  iv.  ;*  2,  *  De  Jurisdic- 
tione  et  Imperio  Libri  ii. •  3,  *  Ad  Legem  Aquiliam  Liber 
Singularis 4.  '  De  Fcenore  et  Usuris  Libri  lii.,*  in  which 
be  contends  that  usury  is  not  contrary  to  the  natural  law, 
and  is  not  forbidden  by  Divine  law.  The  author  traces  the 
Iiistory  of  the  Roman  law  on  this  sulyect  5,  *  IXocletiattus 
et  Haximianus,  sive  deXransactione  et  PustioneCriminum 


Liber  SinguUris,'  in  which  be  refutes  the  opinion  of  some, 
that  a  transaction  or  compromise  in  capital  or  felonious  cri- 
minal eases  was  allowed  by  the  Roman-law ;  6, '  Obselrvatio* 
num  libri  Duo,  in  qniboa  oom^exaJorisOiTilisalionuiique 
Vetemm  Seriptomm  Loea  aut  ulnstnntar  aut  emendantur  ;* 
7.  *  De  Usnfnictu  Libri  il ;'  8,  *  Ad  Edietum  Pretoris  de 
Paotis  et  Transactionibus  Liber  9, '  Julius  Paulns,  sive  de 
Partus  ExpositioDe  et  Neoe  apud  Veteres  Liber,'  in  which  he 
maintains  that  the-Roman  laws  gave  to  parents  the  power 
of  exposing  or  putting  to  death  their  innnt  children,  and 
that  this  power  was  only  taken  away  W  the  emperors  Var 
lentinianus,  Valens,  and  Gratiaous.  lliis  assertion  being 
combated  by  Bynkershoek,  Noodt  replied  to  him  in  bis 
''Arnica  Responsio,''in  which  he  confirms  his  fmrmer  asser- 
tion by  new  a^uments  and  authorities.  10, '  De  Causis 
CorruptcB  JurisprudentiiB ;  1 1, '  De  Jure  Summi  Imperii  et 
L^ Regis Dissertatio;'  12, 'DeRel^neab  ImpenoJute 
Gentihm  Libera.'  These  lakt  dissertations  were  translated 
into  French  \n  Btobayrac^  and  jmblished  under  the  title  of 
'  Da  ^uvcA;  des  Sonverains  et  de  la  Iibert£  de  Consdoice,' 
Amsterdam.  1707.  13,  '  Commentarius  ad  Digesta,  sou 
Pandectas.'  which  he  continued  to  the  27th  book,  when  he 
was  stopped  by  death.  Noodt  died  at  Le^doi  in  1725.  He 
ranks  among  Uie  most  distingaished  jurists  of  modem 
times;  and  his  works  display  a  deep  acquaintance  with  the 
law  and  social  state  of  the  Romans.  His  works  have  been 
collected  and  published  in  2  vols,  fol.,  Leyden,  1735,  vnth 
a  biwraphy  of  the  author  by  Barbeyrac 

NOOTKA  SOUND  is  a  large  bay  on  the  western 
shores  of  the  island  of  Quadra  and  Vancouver,  which  is  on 
the  north-west  coast  of  North  America.  But  Humboldt,  . 
in  lus  work  on  Mexico,  statu  that,  according  to  the  survey 
made  by  the  Spaniards  Espinosa  and  CevaUos,  this  bejr  is 
not  in  the  la^  island,  but  in  a  smaller  one^  which  ia 
separated  from  Quadra  and  Vancouver  Island  by  the  narrow 
strait  of  >Taais.  TUs  bay  extends  in  a.nortb-north-easteni 
direction  abont  ten  miles  inland  between  49*  SO'  and  49* 
40'  N.  lat.  and  between  127**  and  128"  W.  long.,  and  has  a 
wooded  island  in  its  middle.  It  branches  off  into  several 
smaller  bays  or  coves,  one  of  which,  where  Capt  Cook  re- 
mained some  time  on  his  last  voya|fe,  and  which  was  called 
Friendly  Cove,  has  a  narrow  entrance,  but  makes  a  safe 
harbour,  being  bounded  on  all  sides  by  high  and  wooded 
land.  This  cove  is  near  the  entrance  of  the  bay.  The 
Spaniards  formed  a  small  settlement  here  in.  1789 ;  but  as 
their  claims  to  the  countn'  were  dintuted  by  the  English, 
they  fmve  it  up  to  them.  The  English  government  main- 
tains this  settlement  for  some  years,  but  at  last  abandoned 
it.  On  the  shofB  of  the  island  the  land  mw  he  considered  aa 
low  compared  with  other  parts  of  the  north-westom  coast  of 
America.  It  presents  an  altonation  of  rooky  cliA  and 
sandy  beaches;  and  at  the  back  the  shores  there  an 
many  detaolipd  rocks  which,  are  covered  with  pine-trees. 
TbesurAoe  of  this  low  country  is  v^.uneven;  and  -at  no 
great  distance  from  the  sea  it  is  bounded  by  a  compact  mass 
of  ru^ed  mountains,  whose  summits  are  covered  with 
snow,   (ybyaget of  Cook,  Dixon,  Meares,  and  Vancouver.) 

NORD,  a  department  in  the  north  (as  its  name  implies) 
of  France,  stretching  along  the  Belgian  frontier.  It' is 
bounded  on  the  north-east  and  east  by  Belgium,  on  the 
south-east  by  the  department  of  Aisne,  on  the  south  and 
south-west  by  those  of  Somme  and  Pas  de  Calais,  and  on 
the  north-west  by  the  German  Ocean.  Its  form  is  ir< 
regular.  Its  greatest  length  is  fh>m  west- w>rth-wa8t  (Grave- 
lines  on  the  banks  of  the  Aa>  to  east«)uth>east,  near  the 
source  of  Uie  river  Petite  H^p^  1 14  miles ;  its  greatest 
breadth,  at  right  angles  to  the  length,  is  fVom  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Honnecourt  to  that  of  Cond£,  both  on  Uie 
Bscaut,  39  miles.  The  area  is  estimated  at  2199  square 
miles.  In  size  it  is  rather  below  the  average  of  the  French 
departments,  and  is  about  equal  to  the  two  English 
counties  of  Stafford  and  Derby.  The  population  in  1831 
was  989,938,  in  1836  it  was  1,026,407,  showing  an  increase 
in  five  years  of  36,469.  or  nearly  3'  7  per  cent,  and  giving 
above  466  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile.  In  amount  and 
density  of  population  it  surpasses  the  average  of  the  French 
departments  almost  in  the  proportion  of  three  to  one,  and 
far  exceeds  every  other  department  except  the  metropolitan 
department  of  the  Seine,  by  which  it  is  surpassed  in  both 
these  respects.  It  is  rather  below  our  own  county  of 
Lancaster  in  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  and  the.puiula- 
tion  is  scarcely  half  as  dense  as  in  the  l^l^9af^/^fMfl^ 
the  capital  of  Um  d^partnih^t^jri^^M^aK^SK^Uad 
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3"  4'  S.  Iong«  18&  nSm  in  m  dtreet  line  eut  by  nortfi  of 
Paris,  or  140  mOM  bjr  the  xotd  Uuoui^  Per«»ie,Cunbny, 
and  Dbnaft  or  by  that  thnngh  Amiana  and  Arraa. 

Hie  eoait  of  this  depaitewot  extends  from  OnTolines, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Aa,  1 9  or  30  niiles  in  a  tolerably  straight 
line  east  by  n<nth  to  the  boundary  of  France  and  Belgium. 
It  is  skirted  by  broad  sands,  vhioh  stretch  out  a  mile  or  a 
mile  and  a  tuif  from  the  shore,  and  by  a  second  line  of 
sands  lying  a  short  diatantse  off  the  ooast,  which  form  the 
seaward  shelter  of  the  roads  of  Dunkerquo.  Dunkerque 
is  the  principal  port  in  the  department ;  the  mouth  of  the 
Aa  forms  the  port  of  GraTolinut  which  is  however  a  place 
of  little  trade. 

The  department  is  generally  flat  The  hills  which  form 
the  prolongation  wastwaid  of  the  hewhta  of  Ardennes,  and 
in  which  the  Eaeaut  and  Uie  Samm  have  tbdr  aonree, 
skirt  the  sonthem  boundary  from  Aresnes  to  Cambray; 
and  a  branch  from  these  hnghts  bounds  on  the  west  uie 
Tall^of  the  Sambre,  lo  between  Bavay  and  Maubeuge.  A 
line  of  low  sand-hills  or  downs  skirts  the  coast.  The  high 
ground  about  Csasel,  between  the  vaHeys  of  the  Jjjft  and 
the  Yser,  is  remarlUble  for  the  view  which  it  commands : 
thirty-two  towns  can  be  oo tinted,  and  a  part  of  the  ocean, 
fifteen  miles  distant,  can  he  seen.  This  extensive  prospect 
is  however  owing  rather  to  the  general  flatnees  of  the  sur- 
rounding country  than  to  any  great  elevation  of  the  ground. 

The  western,  or  rather  north-western  side  of  the  depart- 
ment, from  the  coast  to  Hasebronck  and  Bulleul  inland,  is 
oooupied  by  the  supracretaceous  formations.  The  country 
north  of  LiUe  is  occupied  by  the  same  series.  The  rest 
of  Uie  department,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  portion 
lying  eaat  of  a  line  drawn  through  Bavay  and  Avesnes, 
which  portion  is  occupied  br  the  granite  and  slate  neks,  is 
ineludm  in  the  great  chalk  district  vhidi  enoirelei  the 
Paris  basuL 

The  mineral  treasures  of  the  department  are  consider- 
able,  though  it  affords  little  metallic  ore  except  iron,  which 
is  obtained  at  Glajon,  Trdlon,  Ohaim,  and  rkeon,  in  the 
arrondissement  of  Aveines,  near,  the  eastern  extremity  of 
the  department,  on  the  Belgian  frontier.  There  are  six  or 
eight  coal-pits  in  the  Valenciennes  coal-fleld,  which  is  a  pro- 
longation of  the  great  coal-field  of  Belgium.  Altogether,  in 
1834,  4283  men  were  employed  in  the  mines,  and  1831'in  the 
connected  works ;  the  chief  pits  areat  Ansain  or  Anfin  near 
Valenciennes.  [Anein.]  The  quantity  of  coal  raised  iu  the 
department  in  1934  was  527,033  Bnglisb  tons,  and  in  183A, 
531,603  tons ;  a  quantity  fiur  exoee&ig  that  raised  in  any 
odier  department  except  that  of  Loire.  The  coal  is  used 
in  thedepartmentaof  Niudaod  Pas  de  Calais,  and  at  Paris; 
its  toMUport  is  flu»litat«d  by  die  Sseaut,  the  Scarpe,  the 
eanal  of  St.  Qnentin,  and  the  riven  Oise  and  Seine.  {Par- 
UamarUary  Papert;  StaHttieal  View  of  Mining  Induttry 
in  Pirance,  presented  bv  6.  R.  Porter,  Esq.,  t^^  uie  British 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.)  Steam-en- 
gines are  used  for  draining  the  mines.  There  are  oon- 
siderable  beds  of  peat,  and  there  are  beds  of  fossil  ashes  that 
are  used  for  manure.  Marble  and  sandstone  suitable  for 
paving  are  quarried  on  a  large  scale;  and  potters*  earth 
is  'dug  as  well  as  brick  earth.  There  were  in  1834  seven- 
teen establishments  for  making  iron. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Aa,  the  Y%a,  the  Escaut,  and 
the  Sambre,  with  their  respective  tributaries.  The  Aa  has  no 
part  of  its  course  within  the  department;  it  skirts  the  south- 
western border  for  abont  16  or  17  miles,  through  the  whok 
of  \^oh  distance  it  has  been  made  navigiAIe.  The  Tser 
rises  just  within  the  draartment  of  Pas  de  Calais,  and 
crosses  the  department  of  N«d,  in  a  north-aatt  direction, 
into  Belgium,  after  entering  whieh  it  becomes  nav^ble, 
and  flows  into  the  North  Sea  at  Nieuport  The  Yser  re- 
ceives the  Peene,  a  small  stream,  near  the  town  of  Worm- 
bout.  The  Lys,  after  skirting  the  southern  border  near 
the  town  of  St.  Venant  (Pas  de  CalaisX  enters  the  depart- 
ment, whieh  it  crosses  in  a  north-east  direction,  sometimes 
within  the  boundary,  sometimes  upon  it,  until  it  finally 
quits  it  to  enter  Belgium,  in  which,  after  a  course  of  many 
miles,  it  joins  the  Escaut  That  part  of  its  course  which 
is  connected  with  this  department  may  be  estimated  at 
about  35  miles,  for  the  wholeof  which  it  has  been  rendered 
nav^ble.  It  reoeives  on  the  ri^t  bank  the  Clarenoa,  the 
Iawo,  and  the  Deule.  The  l*we  is  navigable,  and  the 
Deule  is  incorporated  in  the  line  of  the  navimOion'  from 
the  Scarpe  to  the  Lys.   The  Deule  receivea  the  Marque. 

The  SoArpe  risea  in  the  depulaHBt  of  Pas  de  Calab. 
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north-east  direction  to  the  border  <^  Belgium,  on  vhieb 
border  it  joioM  the  Escaut.  Its  courw  in  this  department  it 
about  8<  or  S7  miles.  It  has  been  made  navigable  in  the 
upper  and  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  and  these  two  por- 
tions are  oonnected  oy  a  line  flf  canal  navigation  neariv 
parallel  to  the  river. 

The  Escaut  rises  in  the  department  of  Aisne,  and  enten 
that  of  Nwd  a  short  distancs  from  its  source.  It  runs,  in 
a  winding  course  of  16  milea,  northward  to  Cambray,  where 
it  becomes  navigable,  and  then  runs  18  milea  north-east 
past  Bouohain  and  Valenciennes  to  Cond6 ;  at  CoDd6  it 
turns  north-west,  and  runs  7  miles  to  the  junction  of  the 
Scarpe,  after  which  it  enters  Belgium.  Above  the  point 
where  the  navigation  oommenoes,  the  eanal  of  8l  Qnentin 
follows  the  course  of  the  stream,  and  nmtea  with  the 
navuatiMi  at  Gambxay.  The  Sseant  reoMvea  the  Sens£e 
on  the  left  bank  at  Booehain.  the  Belles  and  the  BeaOlon 
on  the  right  bank,  between  Bouohain  and  Valenciennes,  and 
the  Heine  on  the  right  bank  at  Condfi.  The  Honelle  falls 
into  the  Heine,  and  the  Hougneau  into  the  Honelle.  None 
of  these  tributaries  are  navigable. 

The  Sambre  rises  in  the  department  of  Aisne,  and  enter* 
ing  this  department  a  few  miles  from  its  source,  runs  30 
miles  nortn-east  past  Landrecies  (where  the  navigatioQ 
oommenoes)  and  Maubeuge  into  Belgium.  It  receives  on 
the  right  bank  the  Grande  Helpe  and  the  Petite  Helpe, 
neither  of  which  is  navigable. 

The  department  has  a  number  of  canals.  The  canal  of 
Bourbourg  commences  in  the  Ao.  a  little  above  Gravelines, 
and  runs  parallel  to  the  coast  past  the  town  of  Bourbouig 
as  for  aalhinkerque.  The  canal  from  Dunkerque  to  Fumes 
oontinnes  the  line  of  navigation  into  Belgium.  Another  line 
from  the  AntoFurhesisformedby  the  eanal  of  La  Haute 
Colme,  which  extends  from  Watten  on  the  Aa  to  Bergues, 
and  the  eanal  of  La  Basse  Ccdme,  whieh  extends  fimn  Bemies 
to  Fumes.  These  two  lines  of  canal  are  connected  %  a 
short  canal  flrom  Dunkerque  to  Bergues. 

The  canal  of  La  Nieppe  commences  in  the  navigation  ci 
the  Lys,  near  Aire,  and  runs  east  by  north  until  it  is  joined 
by  a  small  canal  from  Haxebrouck ;  the  communication  is 
continued  by  the  canal  of  La  Bourre  into  the  navigatim 
of  the  Lys,  between  St.  Venant  (Pas  de  Calais)  and  Eataires 
A  canal  of  considerable  length  passes  by  Houbaix. 

The  eanal  of  the  Deule,  the  most  extensive  in  this  part 
of  France,  commences  in  the  Lys,  between  Armentiires 
and  Wameton,  and  passes  by  Lille  and  Haubourdin  to  the 
Scarpe  at  Douay ;  iU  whole  length  is  about  40  milea,  part 
of  which  is  in  the  department  of  Pas  de  Calais.  It  is 
divided  into  the  Basse  or  Lower  Deul^  between  the  Lrs 
and  Ldle,  and  the  Haute  or  Unper  Deule,  between  UUe 
and  Douay.  It  receives  a  eanal.  cut  from  the  Lyi  at  or 
below  Air^  and  carried  past  La  Bassie,  fhim  whidi  it  takes 
its  name,  *  the  Canal  of  La  Bassie.'  Only  a  small  portion 
of  this  canal  is  in  the  department  of  Nord. 

The  canals  of  Raches  and  Le  Deoours  connect  the  two 
navigable  portions  of  the  Scarpe.  The  canal  of  the  Sensie 
follows  the  line  of  the  river  Senate  from  the  Searpe  near 
Douay  to  the  Escaut  near  Bouchain. 

The  canal  of  8t.Quentin,  part  of  the  line  which  connects 
the  Sorame  and  the  Oise  with  the  Escaut,  enters  the  de- 
partment on  the  south  side,  and  following  the  course  ot 
the  Escaut,  opens  into  that  river  at  Cambray.  The  canal 
of  Cond£  commences  in  the  Escaut  at  Condi,  and  runs 
eastward  along  the  valley  of  the  Hune  to  Hons  in  Bel- 
gium. The  canal  fVom  the  Sambre  to  the  Otso  has  part 
of  its  course  in  this  dqwrtment.  . 

The  length  of  the  navigation,  both  of  the  riven  and  the 
canals,  in  this  dwiartment,  iathus  given  in  the  ofleial  euie- 
tnenu  puUithed  by  the  government  (StelMsgiir  de  la 
J^«).*— 
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Qnul  of  Bourbourfi; 

„  from  Dunkerque  to  Funwa 

„  of  La  Hanto  Colme 

„  of  La  Basse  Colma 

„  from  Dunkerquo  to  BffgUM 

„  of  La  Nieppe      .  . 
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n  from  the  Samhn  to  the  Dim 

H  ofPrfaria 

Canal  Davigatum  -    .  .156 
The  number  of  Routes  Haiyalos,  or  ROTemment  roads,  is 
fifteen:  their  aggr^ate  length  is  nearly  363  miles, of  which 
4  or  S  miles  are  unQmshed.'  34  out  of  repair,  and  325  in 

Sid  repair.  The  principal  roads  are  those  from  Paris  hy 
mbray  and  Douay  to  LiUe,  and  thenee  to  Oatand ;  from 
Parts  by  Amiens  and  Bt  P6l  to  Haaebrouijk  and  Dun- 
kerque ;  and  from  Paris  by  Laon  to  Avesnea,  and  thence  to 
If  CDS  and  Brussels.  There  are  other  roads  from  Paris  to 
Lille ;  one  through  Amiens  and  Arras,  and  another  through 
Amiens,  St.  Pdl,  and  Bethune.  A  seocmd  road  from  Paris 
to  Dunkerque  runs  along  the  coast  throv^b  Calais  and 
OraTelines.  A  road  Arom  Parts  to  Ytf  eooisnnes  bruwhes 
from  the  road  to  Avesnas  and  Bruasela  at  Harle,  and  runs 
by  Landraeies  and  Le  Qoesnoy.  A  road  runs  from  idUe  to 
Bsilleul  and  Cossel,  and  thenoe  to  I^nkerque ;  and  another 
to  Toumay  and  Brussels  in  Belgium.  Roads  run  from 
Dousy  to  Lens  and  Arras  (Pas  de  Calais)  and  to  Bouchain ; 
from  Cambray  to  Valenciennes,  to  Amiens  (Somme),  Arras 
(Pis  de  Calais),  and  M^ziires  (Ardennes);  from  Valen- 
etoDnes  to  Toumay  and  Mons  in  Belgium ;  and  from  Dun- 
kerque  and  Berguca  to  Ypres,  Henin,  0>urtray,  and  Gand, 
all  in  Belgium.  Of  the  Routea  Dipartementalee,  190  miles 
were  in  repair  and  87  miles  unfinished  on  January  ],  1S37. 
The  bye-roads  and  pathways  had  at  the  auns  period  an 
tggr^te  length  of  about  6300  mites. 

This  abundance  of  the  means  of  communicatioa  is  at 
oMe  the  indication  and  support  of  the  manufscturing  in* 
dostty  of  the  department  Several  of  the  eanals  have  been 
made  since  the  general  peaoe  of  1815.  The  greater  part 
of  them  are  less  than  5  Aet  deep.  The  eanals  and  rivers 
had,  when  H.  Dupin  published  his '  Rneea  Produotives  de 
la  France*  <182r),  66  look*  or  aluioaa.  In  the  knsth  of 
navigation  the  department  exceeds  the  amage  of  the  de- 
partments in  the  proportion  of  between  4  and  5  to  1 ;  and 
in  the  length  of  the  government  toads,  in  the  proportion  of 
^out  5  to  3.  If  tba  eompaimtively  smaller  ana  of  the  de- 
partuent  be  takm  into  tin  Meonnt,  the  supeciority  will 
sppesr  vet  greater. 

The  agricttkure  oi  the  department  is  Air  above  that  of 
the  rest  of  France.  The  soil  does  not  possess  any  superior 
excellence,  and  it  has  been  necessary  in  many  places  to 
overcome  by  art  the  difficulty  which  it  preaented ;  in  some 
parts  it  is  marshv,  as  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dunkerque, 
when  draining  nas  been  very  suooes^Ully  practised ;  in 
otherparti  it  is  oec^iied  by  peat  moaset;  in  otbwa  it  is 
■udy  or  olay^ :  a  consideraDl*  portion  however  is  a  rich 
loam.  Of  the  whi^  sorftKM  of  the  depeitment,  whieh  may 
be  estimated  in  rennd  numbers  at  1,385,000  aerei^  nearly 
two*thirds  (890,000  acres)  are  under  the  plot^h.  Tbe  prin* 
>:ipal  grain  crops  are  wheat  and  oats,  the  produce  of  both  of 
which  exceeds,  in  the  proportion  of  about  three  to  one,  the 
tveru;e  of  the  Preach  departments.  Rye  and  maslin  (or 
mixed  com)  are  also  cultivated  very  extensivtfy:  the  pro- 
duce here  is  double  that  of  the  average  of  the  departments, 
Md  the  preponderance  in  barley  and  potatoes  is  as  great 

The  crowded  population  renders  however  this  great  pto- 
ductivenees  insufficient  for  the  supply  of  tbe  iababitanU: 
cora  is  brought  from  the  neighbouring  departments  of 
Aisne,  Somme,  Ardennes,  Mouse,  and  othoa.  A  good 
deal  (tf  the  bart^  is  used  for  malting ;  aa,  frma  ttie  depait- 
nant  prodndng  no  wine,  beer  is  the  emomon  bevarua. 
A  cmuderaUe  qiiantihr  of  gin  or  olbar  earn  ifbit  ii  a» 
tilled.  The  ratationof^stopa  is  regulated  with  eoMi4ainbl» 
akill,  and  in  wmiu  earn  two  enya  tee  obteiaed  In  the  yaer. 


Night^otl  and  Kme  are  prindmlly  employed  for  manure 
Gypsum  would  be  used  but  for  the  heavy  eoit  trf  eon 
veyanee  fkom  Paris,  where  tbe  nearestquarriea  are  situated. 

The  gram-lands  are  mtensive,  neM-Iy  340,000  acres  being 
thus  oeenpied,  ^uefly  in  the  eastern  ukd  western  parts  of 
the  department  The  artifleul  grasses  are  cultivated  in 
great  perfsotion ;  the  trefoil  is  espeeiall;^  fine,  ptodueing  a 
largeseed,andyieldinganunusualquantityof oil.  Luoeme, 
sainfoin,  peas,  beans,  tuiqipa,  carrots,  beet-root  and  eab- 
bages  of  oiCforent  kinds  are  also  cultivated.  The  oleagi- 
nous grains,  cole-seed.  Unseed,  h^p  and  poppy  seed,  are 
extensively  cultivated,  and  there  are  numerous  oil-mills 
throughout  the  department  There  were,  in  1827,  about 
200  wmdmills  for  the  expression  of  oil  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Lille  alone :  in  the  whole  department  tbwe  wens  nearly 
ftOO  windmills  and  above  30  water-mills  used  for  the  same 
purpoae.  Of  lata  years  steannmills  have  been  employed. 

Hops  and  tobaoeo  are  objeots  of  great  attentwnt  the 
growui  of  the  latter  has  suffered  raoeh  from  the  restrictions 
Yud  upo^  it.  About  40,000  acrea  ground  are  oooupied 
by  orchards  and  gardens,  AmIoi^  pears,  and  nnts  an 
grown;  and  the  cultivation  of  flowers  is  attended  to  as 
much  as  in  Holland. 

The  number  of  horses  is  very  considerable,  and  exceeds 
the  average  of  the  French  departments  in  the  pro- 
portion of  three  to'  one.  They  are  large  and  strong,  and 
the  breeding  of  them  is  an  important  object  with  the 
formers  of  several  districts.  The  number  of  cows  and  beifers 
is  ^80  very  great ;  they  are  excellent  milkers,  and  die 
dairies  of  the  department  produce  much  butter  and  cheese, 
the  former  of  excellent  quality.  Bulls  and  oxen  are  by  no 
means  numerous;  they  ara  not  so  commonly  employea  ia 
agricultural  labour  as  in  many  other  parte. 

The  growth  of  wool  is  eonsideraUe,  being  neariv  double 
the  average  produoe  of  tbe  Frenob  departments.  The  sheep 
are  chiefly  of  native  bne^  and  produoe  a  long  and  tolwably 
fine  fleeeq,  Fi^  an  ennnion.  Poultry  and  water-fowl  en 
abundant  Bees  are  kept  chiefly  in  the  south  of  tbe  depart- 
ment. The  rivers  and  canals  Aimish  abundance  of  fish, 
and  the  coast-flshery,  especially  of  herrings,  is  consider- 
able. Tbe  woodlaodi  are  altogether  insiuBoient  fbr  tiw 
supply  of  the  department  Timber-trees  are  grown  along 
tbe  roads  and  in  tbe  hedgerows  or  other  fences.  Coal  is 
generally  used  as  fuel;  it  is  procured  partly  from  the  coal- 
pits of  the  department  and  partly  from  Belgium. 

The  supwiOT  agriculture  of  this  distriiet  is  ascribed  by  H. 
Dupin  to  the  eany  emancipation  of  the  peasantry  from  tbe 
feudal  subjection  and  its  attendant  oppressions,  to  which  the 
peasantry  of  other  parts  were  subjected.  The  dukes  of  Bour- 
gogae,  sovereigns  of  the  Low  Clountries,  to  which  a  consider- 
able Mrt  of  this  department  appertained,  wen  in  general 
enlightened  and  geiienus  prineea.  Tbe  emmtry  possessed 
it»  *  states,*  by  whwh  taxation  was  regolated  and  munioipa- 
litiea  wen  smblished  and  enooorageo.  Tbe  eflbct  of  these 
immunities  is  even  yet  perceptible  in  the  diflbrenee  that 
»ists  in  the  social  state  of  the  arrondissements  of  Lille  and 
Douay,  which  were  under  tbe  Buipudian  sway,  and  those 
of  C^brey  and  Avesnes.  The  former  an  distinguished  by 
small  compact  farms  (for  tbe  neasantiT  ara  mostly  occupiers 
if  not  owners  of  land),  few  fellows,  and  abundant  and  varied 
crops :  in  the  latter,  forms  are  larger,  fellows  more  frequent 
crops  less  varied  and  less  abundant  The  peasantry  of  the 
former  are  a  quiet  steadpr  people,  obedient  to  the  laws,  little 
given  to  change,  and  dutinguished  by  their  moral  Asport- 
ment  Few  suffer  from  abject  poverty,  except  the  ^d 
and  the  sick.  They  usually  oombme  someibing  of  menu- 
fecture  with  Uieir  anicultnral  pursuits ;  and  the  spare  time 
of  the  flumer  and  his  wife  and  ehiUUen  is  employed  in 
SfHnning,  linen-weavii^,  flsT  drnnsinfc,  laee-makinj^  or  the 
manuneture  of  tobaew. 

1%e  department  is  divided  into  seven  amndiflnment^  as 
fbllows : —  • 


Lille 
Douay 
Dunkerque 
Hasebrouek 
Aveanes 
Cambray 
ValaneiamwaOwttal  S44 


Central  338 
Ontral  1»3 
W.  270 
Central  868 
B.  Ml 
S.  S4S 


F•^usl. 

3«4,»41 
92,7«0 
9^571 
104,007 
127,353 
152^44 
121,273 


309,349 
94.A73 
96,858 
105,879 
132,325 
157,362 
130,061 


OOB- 


181 
67 
60 
53 
152 
117 
80 
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The  number  oi  cutona,  or  districts  under  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  is  sixty. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  lille  are — Lille  (pop.  in  1S26, 
69.860;  in  1831.  69,073;  and  in  1836,  72,005).  and  Hau- 
bourdin,  on  the  canal  of  the  Deule ;  La  Bass^e,  on  the 
canal  of  La  Bass£e;  Armentidres  (pop.  in  1831,  £943  for 
the  town,  6338  for  the  whole  commune) ;  Wameton  and 
Comines,  on  the  Lys ;  Tourcotng  (pop.  8094  town, 
17,973 commune);  Roubalx  (pop.  12,443  town,  18,187  com- 
mune) ;  Lannoy,  and  S£clin,  near  Lille.  Of  some  of  these 
an  account  is  given  elsewhere.  [ARHamiEHSs ;  Lillb  ; 
RouBAix;  TotmcoiNO.]  Haubourdin  is  a  small  place,  with 
a  {lopuUtion  of  1900  in  the  town  itself,  or  2151  in  the 
whole  commune.  La  Bass£e  was  formerly  a  fortress  of 
oMHidenhlo  strei^tb,  hut  is  now  an  open  town.  The  inha* 
Utants  (who  amounted  in  1831  to  2480)  carry  on  eonsider- 
ahle  trade  in  corn,  cattle,  and  linen.  Peat  is  dug  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Cominea,  on  the  banks  of  the  Lys,  is 
partly  in  France  and  partly  in  Belgium.  The  townsmen  of 
the  French  Mit  (pop.  2966  town,  6316  commune)  manufac- 
ture tape.  Philippe  de  (Amines,  one  of  the  best  historians 
of  the  middle  ages,  was  bom  bete.  S^lin  bad,  in  1831,  a 
population  of  2258  for  the  town  and  2829  for  the  whole 
commune.  The  villages  of  Los  or  Loos,  and  Wazemmes, 
close  to Xille,  are  busy  manu&cturing  places;  the  first  has 
a  large  house  of  correction,  in  which  are  1500  priaoners;  the 
second  has  a  population  of  8000  or  9000. 

In  the  atrondnsements  of  Douay  and  Valenciennes  ar»~ 
Douay  (pop.  in  1831,  18,793;  in  1836,  19.173).  St.  Amaud 
(pop.  48$p  town,  8734  whole  commune),  and  Marohiennes, 
on  Uie  Scarpe ;  Orchiea,  in  the  country  north-west  of  the 
Scarpa;  Valenciennes  (pop.  in  1831,  18,953;  in  1836. 
19,499),  Bouchain,  and  (3ond£  (pop.  3498  in  the  town,  5350 
in  the  whole  commune),  on  the  Escaut ;  Arleux  and  Le- 
duse  on  the  Sen&6e,  and  Haspres  on  the  Selles.  The  more 
important  of  these  places  are  described  elsewhere.  [Amand. 
&r.;  Bouchain;  Conde;  Douay;  Valenciennes.]  Mar- 
ohiennes bad  in  1831  a  population  of  2355  in  the  town,  or 
2505  in  the  whole  commune.  The  townsmen  are  much 
engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  fruit-trees  and  asparagus. 
Orchies  is  a  busy  t^bwn.  with  2195  inhabitants  in  the  town, 
or  3425  in  the  whole  commune.  They  are  engaged  in 
brewing,  distilling,  tanning,  seed-crushing,  and  the  manu- 
&eture  of  soap,  hats,  and  pottery.  Haspres  had.  in  1831, 
2726  inhabitants.  The  village  ot  Amain  or  Anzin.  near 
Valendennes,  has  important  coal-works.  [ANziir.]  Famars 
wu  the  site  of  a  Roman  post* '  Fanum  Uertis.*  of  which 
the  remains  are  dlMemible  on  a  hill. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Dunkerque  are— Dunkerque 
(pop.  in  1826,  24,517;  in  1831,  24,937;andinl836,  23,808), 
on  the  sea;  G^ravelines  (pop.  4193)  and  Watten,  on  the  Aa ; 
Bourbourg,  on  the  canal  of  Bourbourg ;  Bergues  (pop.  5962) 
and  Hondtschoote,  near  Dunkerque ;  Ekelsbeke^  on  the 
Yser;  and  Wormbout,  on  the  Peene.  [Bbrouks;  Dun- 
kerque ;  Gratelines.]  Bourbourg  (pop.  2378)  was  an- 
tiently  a  place  of  strength,  but^its  fortifications  were  demo- 
lished after  the  peace  <h  the  Pyrenees.  Some  trade  in  com 
is  carried  on.  Wormbout  is  a  post-town,  with  a  population 
of  more  than  4000. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Hazebrouck  are — Haiebrouck 
(pop.  in  1826,  7644;  in  1831,  7522,  of  whom  4748  were  In 
the  town ;  ai^  in  1836,  7674)  and  Cassel  (pop.  2974  town, 
4234  commune),  on  the  road  from  Paris  to  Dunkerque ; 
Steenvoorde,  near  Cassel ;  Bailleul  (pop.  6015  town. 
9823  commune),  near  the  Belgian  frontier;  Hervilie, 
Estaires,  and  La  Grorgue  or  Goi^e,  on  or  near  the  canal  of 
Bourre.  Bailleul,  Cassel,  and  Hazebrouck  are  de- 
scribed elsewhere.  Steenvoorde  had  in  1831  a  population 
of  1789  in  the  town,  or  4022  in  the  commune;  the  inhabit- 
ants tan  leather  and  manufacture  woollen  and  linen  yam. 
At  Merville  (pop.  5864  town,  5943  commune)  and  Estaires 
(pop.  2969  town.  6504  whole  commuqe)  table-cloths  and 
other  linens  are  manufactured.  Estaires  is  probably  on  the 
site  of  Minariacum,  a  town  mentioned  in  the  '  Itinerary'  of 
Antoninus;  the  townsmen  of  La  (Sorgues  or  Grorgnes  (pop. 
3225)  are  engaged  in  the  same  manufacture. 

Id  the  arrondissement  of  Avesnes  are— Avesnei  (pop.  in 
1826,  3311;  in  1831,3166;  m  1836,  3030)  and  Lieisiea,  on 
the  Grande  Heine;  Landrecies,  Berlaimont,  Pont-aur- 
S«nbre»  and  Maubenge^  on  tiie  Sambre ;  Le  Quesnoy,  near 
the  Ecaillon ;  Bavay,  near  tlie  Hougneau ;  and  Solre 
le  Ch&teau,  near  the  Belgian  fh>ntier.  [Avebnes.] 
Luidrecies  is  in  the  midst  of  meadows :  it  is  a  place  of 


strength,  and  has  stood  several  sieges.  The  inhabitants  (pop. 
3726)  carry  on  trade  in  cattle,  and  cheese.  .The  navigatioD 
of  the  Sambre  commences  here.  Berlaimont  bad  a  popn- 
latioD  in  1831  of  .1914  town,  2068  whole  commune.  Mau- 
beuge  (pop.  .6240). is  a  fortified  town.  It  was  conquered  by 
Louis  XlV.,  who  retained  it  by  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen. 
The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  eng^ed  in  the  manufkcture  of 
iron  goods  .and  nails,  and  there  .is  a  government  roanubc- 
tory  of  fire-arms. .  There  are  coal-pits  and  slate  and  marble 
quarries  in- the  neighbourhood.  Le  Quesnoy  (pop.  3191| 
has  a  handsome. town-hall. .  Its  barracks  will  bold  5000 
men.  Louis  XIV.  .founded  an  extensive  military  bo^tsl 
here.  Bavay  (pop,  1635)  was  Banteum.  the  chief  town  ot 
the  NerviL  Under  the  Roman  dominion  it  was  a  town  of 
importance,  being  At  the  convergence  of  wveral  roads,  and 
was  adorned  by  a  circus,  an  aqneduct,  and  other  buildings. 
Solre-le-ChSteau ,(poii..2103 town,  2477  commune)  mano- 
fkctures  lace  and  leather,  an^  trades  in  wool  and  fla^. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Cambray  are— Cambray  (pop. 
in  1826, 17,031  ;  in  1831.  14,510  for  the  town,  or  17,646  lot 
the  commune;  and  in  1836,  17,846)  and  Honnecourt,  on 
the  Escaut;  Le  Clateau  or  Chftteau  Clambresis  (pop.  58  U 
town,  ^946  commune),  on  the  Selles;  andSolesmes.DetweeL 
the  Selles  and  the  Ecailloii.  [Cambray;  Catsau.  Le.]  The 
inhabitants  of  Solesmes  manuAwture  soap,  starch,  and 
leather. 

The  population,  where  not  otherwise  specified,  is  that  ot 
the  whole  commune,  and  aooocding  to  the  oeusns  of  1831. 

The  manufiietnres  of  this  depanment  are  varied  and  im- 
portant. Wool-combing,  the  spinning  of  linoa,  cotton,  and 
woollen  yarn,  and  Uie  manuneture  of  bleached  and  un- 
bleached linens  of  various  degrees  of  fineness,  of  printed 
and  other  cottons,  of  handkerchiefs,  cotton  velvet,  bed- 
ticking,  table-clotbs,  and  woollen  cloths,  are  carried  on  with 
great  activity.  Various  pigments,  soft-soap,  drawing- 
pencils,  toys,  and  turnery  are  manufactured.  .  Distilleries  of 
corn  spiriC  reftning-housea  for  sugar  and .  saTt,  breweries, 
dye-houses  and  bleach-grounds,  iron-works,  glass-houses 
for  bottle  and  window  glass,  paper-mills,  brick-yards,  rope- 
walks,  tan-yards,  curriers'-shops,  saw-yards  for  marble,  &C.. 
are  numerous.  The  manufacture  of  beet-root  sugar  is  also 
extenstvely  carried  on,  uid  there  are  government  establish- 
ments for  casting  cannon,  making  smaltaxmst  refining  sal^ 
petre,  and  manufocturing;  snuff. 

The  department  constitutes  the  diocese  of  Cambray  or 
Cambrai,  the  bishop  of  vhidi  is  a  suffragan  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  Paris.  It  ts  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Conr 
Royale  of  Douay,  and  in  Uie  circuit  of  the  Acad^mie  Uni- 
versitaire  of  that  city.  It  is  in  the  sixteenth  military  divi- 
sion, the  bead-quarters  of  which  are  at  liUe.  It  has  the 
fottresses  of  Giravelines,  Dunkerque,  Lille,  Douay,  Ckm- 
bray,  Valendennes.  Ck>nd£,  Maubeuge,  and  Avesnes.  It 
returns  twelve  members  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

In  respect  of  instruction  it  is  above,  the  average  of  tha 
French  departments,  but  is  by  no  means  equal  to  ihose  of  the 
east  part  of  France.  The  number  of  young  men  enrolled  in 
the  military  census  of  1828-9  who  could  read  and  write  was 
45  in  every  100.  the  average  of  France  being  under  40.  The 
department  however  holds  a  high  rank  in  the  scale  of  intel- 
lectual culture  among  the  educated  elasaes :  it  a  pre-emi- 
nent for  the  namber  of  its  learned  societies.  litie  has  a 
Royal  Society  of  Soienoe;  Douay,  a  Royal  and  Central 
Society  of  Agriculture,  Science,  and  Ar^  a  Socienr  of  the 
Friend  of  Imlustry.  a  Society  of  the  Friends  of  the  Arts, 
and  a  Society  of  Medicine.  Surgery,  and  Pharmacy ;  and 
Cambray  has  a  Society  of  Emulation.  There  were  in  1829, 
a  College  Royale.  with  about  300  students;  15  communal 
high  atmoola,  with  about  1500  students;  4  private  schools, 
with  more  than  200  scholars ;  21  boarding-schools  for  boys, 
with  above  600  scholars;  and  fifty-three  girls*  boarding- 
schools,  with  about  3000  scholars.  There  were  also  14 
schools  under  the  direction  of  the  Frdres  de  la  Doctrine, 
with  about  3200  scholars ;  12  schools  of  mutual  instruction, 
with  1200  schdars;  and  1117  primary  schools,  with  62,000 
sebolars:  making  a  total  of  1237  institutions  of  all  kinds  for 
educational  purposes;  with  upwards  of  7£^000  persons 
under  uisttuction. 

The  press  is  very  active :  fifteen  nevsp^iera  or  other 
periodicals  are  published  in  the  departiqent,  vis.  four  at 
lille,  Uiree  at  Dunkerque,  two  each  at  Douay,  Cunbray* 
and  Valenciennes,  one  9t  Baaelwouok,  and  one  at  Avesnes; 
besides  which  250  w«ks  on  mocaly'seienees,  and  Utaratoie 
ate  published  on  the  a^K^ie^eif Qc^  O  O  Q IC 
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There  are  in  the  department  46  almshousea  or  hoipitaU, 
«ith  yearly  revenues  or  receipts  amounting  to  1^50,000 
ftancs,  or  54,0002.,  which  provide  for  900  sick  pemons, 
2800  old  people,  and  1400  orphans.  A  sum  of  273,000 
ftana^  or  about  1 1,000^  is  set  apart  yearly  ftom  the  re- 
venue of  the  departnwnt  Sar  the  maintenanoe  of  about 
3500  fbundlinga,  and  the  communes  set  apart  nearly 
1,000,000  francs,  in:  40,000/.,  to  support  above  600  bureaux 
de  bie^faUcmee,  or  '  charity  houses,'  which  afford  relief  to 
150,000  persons.  It  may  be  observed  however  that  the 
large  proportion  of  persons  receiving  alms  or  relief  (nearly 
1 60,000,  or  almost  1  in  6  of  the  whole  population)  furnishes 
a  considerable  drawback  to  the  pictures  which  our  authori- 
ties draw  of  the  prosperity  of  the  department 

The  department  was  antiently  included  in  the  territory 
of  the  Morini,  the  Atrebates,  and  the  Nervii,  all  Belgian 
nalions.  The  Morini  dwelt  between  the  Lys  and  the  sea ; 
the  Atrebates  between  the  Ly»  and  the  £scaut ;  and  the 
Nervii  east  and  north  of  the  Atrebates.  In  the  Roman 
division  of  the  GalUo  provinces  these  nations  were  all 
included  in  Belgica  Seounda.  There  were  several  Gallic 
or  Roman  towns  within  the  limits  of  the  department 
some  of  them  of  importance.  CaateUum  Uorinorum» 
'the  fortress  of  the  Morini.*  noticed  in  the  *  Itinerant* 
of  Antoninus,  was  on  tb6  site  of  the  modern  Cassel ; 
and  Minariacum,  another  town  of  the  same  people,  on  that 
of  the  modern  Bstaires.  Origiacum,  a  town  of  the  Atre* 
bates,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  was  probably  the  modem 
Orcbies;  and  Camaracum  and  Bagacum,  two  important 
tovns,  the  latter  the  chief  town  of  the  Nervii,  may  be  re- 
cognised in  the  modem  Cambray  and  Bavay.  The  Her- 
monacum  of  the  Theodosian  Table,  was  probably  near  Le 
Quesnoy ;  the  Fanum  Martis  of  the  *  Notitia'  may  be  recog- 
nised in  the  modnn  Famars;  and  the  Pons  Scaldis  uf 
Antoninus  was  between  the  modern  Valenciennes  and 
Condg.  The  Locus  Quartensis  of  the  *  Notitia,'  may  be 
recognised  in  the  modem  Quarte*  a  village  on  the  bank  of 
(he  Sambre ;  and  the  Dunnum  of  AntoninoB  and  the 
Theodosiin  Table  was  at  «  oealr  a  plaea  called  Estron- 
Cauchie^  on  the  Petite  Help^  near  Avesnes. 

Op  the  downfidl  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  Franks  pos- 
sessed themselves  of  this  part  of  France,  and  it  is  probable 
that  a  considerable  pcwtion  of  the  department  was  compre- 
hended in  the  hereditaT;|r  dominionB  of  Clovis  and  hu  early 
ally  Raguacaire.  During  the  prevalence  of  the  feudal 
system  one  part  was  comprehended  in  the  county  of 
Flanders,  another  in  that  of  Haioaut  (both  established  in 
the  ninth  centuryX  and  another  part  in  Le  Cambresis,  or 
territory  of  Camlniiy.  These  counties  of  Flanders  and 
Hainaut,  having  come  into  the  hands  of  the  dukes  of  Bur- 
gogne,  passed  with  other  portions  of  their  inheritance  to 
the  Spanish  branch  of  the  House  of  Austria,  which  also 
acquired  posseuioa  of  Le  Cambresis.  The  districts  included 
in  this  department  were  cotiquered  by  Louu  XIV.,  and 
formed  by  him  into  the  milita^  govemment  or  province  of 
La  Flandre  Fran^iae,  or  French  Flanders,  having  Lille  for 
its  capital.  This  country  waa  the  scene  it  the  utter  cam- 
paigns of  the  Duke  of  Maiiboroagh  and  Prince  Eugene, 
who  took  Lille  (a.ix  1 708>,  Douay  (  a.d.  1710),  and  Bouchain 
(aj>.  1711),  after  Awdng  the  lines  which  the  French  had 
constructed  to  cover  the  fitintier.  After  the  secession  of 
tbe  English  from  active  participation  in  hostilities  (a.i>. 
1712),  Priuce  Eugene  with  tbe  other  allies  took  Le  Quesnoy 
and  be^eged  Landrecies ;  but  Marshal  Villars,  tbe  French 
j^ncral,  having  gained  a  victory  at  Denain  neat  Valen- 
ciennes, and  taken  Mfurohiennes,  obliged  Eugene  to  raise 
thp&i^e.  Villars  then  retook  Douay,  Le  Quesnoy,  and 
Boueluun ;  hostilities  were  .however  soon  brought  to  an 
end.  In  the  campaigns  of  1793  the  department  was  again 
the  seat  of  war ;  the  caoip  of  Faman  waa  alnrmed ;  Valen- 
ciennes, CkHidl,  and  Le  Quesnoy  were  taken  by  the  allies ; 
and  Dunkerqw^  Cambray.  and  Boucliain  were  besieged  or 
menaced,  but  in  vain.  In  the  campaign  of  1794  the  allies 
besieged  and  took  Landrecies,  and  threatened  Cambray, 
X>oua}-,  and  Bouchain.  Pich^ru  and  Jourdui  however, 
advancing  from  Lille  and  Maubeuce,  defeated  them  in 
several  encouuters,  and  retook  Gonde,  Valenciennes,  Lan- 
(Irocies,  and  Le  Quesnoy  without  resistance.  In  1815  Louis 
XVill.,  flying  before  Napoleon,  made  a  short  stay  at 
Lille,  and  in  the  subsequent  advance  of  the  allies  into 
France,  they  crossed  this  department,  the  English  passing 
through  Bavay.  Cambray  was  taken  by  esoMMie^  and  Le 
Quesnoy  by  eapitulation. 
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NORDBERG,  GEORGE,  bom  at  Stockholm  in  1677, 
studied  at  Upsala,  took  holv  orders,  and  in  1703  was  ap- 
pointed almoner  to  the  Swedish  army  under  Charles  Xlfn 
then  at  Thom  in  Prussia.  He  followed  Charles  XII.  into 
Poland,  Saxony,  and  Russia,  and  in  1 807  was  made  chaplain 
to  the  king.  Being  made  priacHier  fay  the  RuasianB  at  Pul- 
tawa  in  1 709,  he  waa  aont  into  Russia  together  with  Count 
Piper,  but  was  exchanged  in  1815,  when  he  i^n  joined 
Charles  XIL  at  Lund  in  Scanau  Not  long  after  however 
Noidberg  was  appointed  incumbent  of  the  parish  of  Sl 
Clair  and  Olaiis,  at  Stockholm,  where  he  spent  tbe  remain- 
der of  bis  life.  After  the  death  of  Charles  XIL  he  was 
commissioned  by  Queen  Ulrica  Eleonora  lo  write  his  history 
undw  her  own  inspection,  and  the  MS.  was  afterwards  sub- 
mitted to  the  revision  of  a  royal  commission.  The  work 
was  published  at  Stockholm  in  1740,  2  vols,  fol.,  and  trans- 
lated from  the  Swedish  into  French,  and  published  at  tlie 
Huue,  *  Histoire  de  Charles  XII.,  par  M.  de  Nordberg 
3  vols.  4to.,  1 742.  The  documents  from  which  Nordberg 
compiled  his  history  are  authentic,  and  he  had  hinisek 
witnessed  many  of  tbe  focta  -wbieh  he  relates,  and  which  he 
had  noted  dovra  in  his  journal.  His  mtak.  ia  tbosfon  a 
book  of  authority.  The  style  however  la  heavy  end  diShse. 
Nordbeiv  speaks  slightingly  of  Voltaire*i  '  History  of 
Charles  XII.,*  which  is  written  in  a  more  amusing  at^le^  but 
is  inferior  to  the  work  of  Nordberg  in  point  of  ooneetneia. 
Nordberg  died  at  Stockholm,  in  1744. 

NORDEN,  FREDERIC  LOUIS,  bom  at  Gliickatadt 
in  Holstein,  in  1708,  was  educated  for  the  navy,  and 
entered  tbe  naval  school  of  cadets  at  Copenhagen.  He 
made  great  prt^reas  in  mathematics,  and  became  a  very 
expert  draughtsman.  In  1732  he  obtained  the  rank  of 
lieutenant  in  the  Danish  navy;  and  soon  after.  King 
Christian  VI.,  having  been  made  acquainted  with  his  ability 
in  drawing,  gave  him  permission  to  travel  abroad  for  hit 
improvement,  and  allowed  him  a  pension  for  tbe  purpose. 
Norden  went  to  Italy,  where  he  spent  about  three  years, 
after  which  he  was  oommiisioned  by  the  king  to  proceed  to 
Egypt  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  antient  monunenta 
of  that  oonntry.  He  arrived  in  Egypt  in  July,  1737 ;  and 
having  visited  Alexandria  and  Cairo,  be  proceeded  up  the 
Nile  as  ftr  as  Derr  in  Nubia,  after  which  he  retraoea  his 
steps  towards  Alexandria,  where  he  reimbarked  for  Europe; 
in  May.  1738.  On  his  return  to  Copenhagen  he  was  well 
received  by  the  king,  and  was  made  captain  in  tbe  navy. 
In  1740  he  proceeded  to  England  to  ofnr  his  services  as  a 
volunteer  in  the  war  against  Spain.  He  sailed  with  an 
English  squadron  for  South  America,  and  returned  to 
England  in  the  autumn  of  1741.  On  being  made  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  Society  of  London  he  published  in  English 
a  memoir  on  the  colossal  statues  and  other  remains  of 
antiquity  at  Thebes.  He  died  at  Paris,  in  September,  1 742. 
Hiapaperaand  drawingieonoeming  Egypt  were  arranged  by 
his  friends  and  published  in  Frenw,  *  Voyage  d'Egypte  et 
de  Niibie,*  2  vola.  foL,  Copenhagen,  175ft'5.  The  first 
vdume  oonsiBts  entirely  of  plates,  being  a  series  of  maps 
of  tbe  course  of  the  Nile  from  Cairo  to  Derr,  and  a  suo- 
cesaion  of  views  of  the  scenery  along  the  banks  of  the 
river,  ftnrming  a  kind  of  panorama  of  the  Nile ;  besides 
plana  and  sections  of  the  pyramids,  temples,  and  other  re- 
markable buUdings.  The  second  volume  contains  Norden's 
journal,  which  is  written  in  a  plain  unpretending  style. 
Tbe  editors  have  added  a  bitwrapbieal  notice  of  the  author. 
Norden  was  the  first  traveler  who  explored  Egypt  as  an 
artist,  and  his  drawings  gave  the  first  tolerably  correct  idea 
of  tbe  stupendous  monuments  of  that  country.  His  work 
waa  translated  into  Engliab,  and  published  in  London,  in 
2  vols.  fol.  Langlds  published  a  new  edition  of  tbe 
ginal  fVench,  in  3  voU.  4to.,  Paris,  1795-8.  with  oorreo- 
tiona. 

NORDHAUSSN,  a  Prat^n  town  in  the  govemmeiit 
of  Erftirt.  in  the  province  of  Saxony,  is  in  51°  30'  N.  let 
and  10*  so'  E.  long.,  on  the  south  s^e  of  the  Harz  moun- 
tains, on  the  little  river  Zerze,  and  at  the  .beginning  of  the 
celebrated  tract  called  tbe  Gulden  An,  that  is,  tbe  golden 
valley.  It  is  an  old-jbshioned  place,  aiurounded  with  walls 
and  towers,  and  has  seven  gates.  From  the  year  1 220  till 
1803,  when  it  waa  united  to  the  Prasstan  dominions,  it  waa 
a  free  imperial  cfty.  It  is  built  partly  in  the  plain  and 
partly  on  the  declivity  a  hill,  and  consists  of  tbe  upper 
and  lower  towns.  There  are  seven  Lutheran  churches,  a 
gymnasium,  some  very  well  conducted  girls*  school^  an 
orphan  uyliim.  three  hoapit>li,anli  i»ther  usefiil  instittUkm 
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The  iahabitants,  1 1,000  in  numbar,  manuhoture  very  gnat 
quantitiefl  of  wooUon  dothB,  fl•Il^el^  and  laekerad  wan ; 
toejr  likewise  make  vitriol,  aquafbctift,  and  a  ream  of  tartar  t 
the  breweries  are  very  exteniive,  and  the  difttilleriei  pro- 
duce annually  30,000  caskaof  brandy*  and  consume  300)000 
bushels  of  eoro.  Ihe  oil*miUiipnKWoe  annually  (acccHrding 
to  Cannabieh)  70,000  owt.  of  rape  oU  and  3,000,000  oii- 
cakfls.  The  tanneries  are  likewise  importuit  The  in^ 
habitants  dMrive  great  profits  by  feltening  outn  and  svlne, 
most  of  which  (6000  oxen  and  30,000  swine)  are  eXT>orted. 
Besides  ibe  proBlable  export  trade  in  the  above  articles,  the 
trade  in  corn  is  Tory  gieat^  so  that  on  the  whole  Nordbau- 
Mn  is  a  flourishing  town.  It  is  said  that  a  tribe  of  g)'psieB 
aresiUl  living  nearly  in  a  savage  state  in  ^e  lillwe  of 
Friedriohslohra  new  Nordhausen.  (Forsteman's  Urkimd- 
iiehe  Chtchiekte  der  Stadt  Nnrdhmum  ;  MUller'it  HantUnu^ 
4  vols.  8vo,,  1 836.  This  Utter  is  a  topogmphical  dictionary 
of  the  FruBsian  dominion,  which  is  always  used  in  this  work 
as  authority  for  places  in  Fnwia,  being  a  book  of  offioial 
chaimoter.) 

NORDLAND.  [TRoifi>aiKH.l 

NORDLINQBN.  [Schlisvio.1 

NORDSTRAND.  tScRLXSWio.] 

NORB.  rruHU.] 

NORFOXJ^  a  maritime  oounty  of  Sngland*  on  the 
eastern  coast.  It  is  bounded  oa  tba  south-east  and  south 
by  Suffolk,  from  which  it  is  leparatad  in  one  part  by  the 
river  Waveney,  and  in  another  put  by  the  Little  0am  i  on 
the  south-west  and  west  it  is  bounded  by  Cambridgeshire, 
and  for  a  short  distance  on  the  west  by  Lincolnshire ;  on  Ibe 
north-west  it  is  bounded  by  the  Wash,  which  separates  it 
Tfom  Lincolnshire ;  and  on  all  other  sides  by  the  North 
Sea  or  German  Ocean.  Its  Term  approximates  to  an  oval, 
having  its  greatest  length,  ft-om  east  by  south  to  west  by 
north,  tmm  Yarmouth  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Wisbeach 
in  Cambridgeshire,  67  miles,  and  the  greatest  breadth,  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Tfaetfivd  to  tia  village  of  Blakeney,  43 
7t  48  nulsB.  The  ai«a  is  estimattd  at  S024  square  mdee : 
the  population  in  1S21  was  S44.8C8;  in  1831,  390.0»4» 
showing  an  increase  in  ten  years  of  4i,886,  or  13  per  cent, 
and  giving  193  inhabitants  to  a  squaie  mile.  In  area  it  is 
tixe  tburth  of  English  oountias,  being  exceeded  tmly  by 
Yorkshire^  Lincolnshire,  and  Devonamre ;  in  amount  of 
population  the  ninth;  and  in  density  of  populaUon  the 
twenty-eixtb.  Norwich,  the  capital,  is  on  tne  river  Wen- 
sum,  about  97  mUes  in  a  direct  line  north-east  of  London ; 
118  miles  by  the  mail-road  through  Bishop's  Siorllbid, 
Newmarket,  Bury,  Thetfitrd,  and  Atiteburgh,  or  113  miles 
by  the  oih«t  maiknwd  through  OMlmftwd,  C!Dlcheater,«iid 
Ipswich. 

CoagU-line,  Httrbomrt,  The  Norfblk  coast  com- 
mences attheastuaryof  the  Yare,and  extends  in  a  regular 
oonvex  outline  to  the  Wash.  It  is  liable  to  ooutinuu  en- 
eroaehments  from  the  sea,  which,  especially  about  Cromer, 
naa  gained  much  on  it  it  is'  for  the  looat  part  low.  Be* 
tween  Happisburgh  (whicb  iB  near  North  Walaham)  and 
W^boume,  a  Tillage  west  of  Cromer,  are  oliik  oalled  the 
'Hud  C^iSby*  formed  of  diluvial  nutter,  espcdally  day,  with 
large  masses  of  imbedded  chalk.  These  diflb  rise  in  one 
part  to  the  height  of  60  or  60  feet  (Mr.  R.  Taylor,  hi  PkHm. 
Mag.  9at  1934),  but  are  generally  much  lower.  Between 
the  mouth  of  the  Yare  and  the  commencement  of  the  eliA 
is  a  low  sandy  coast  skirted  by  sand-banks.  The  channel  be- 
tween these  banks  and  tbe  shore  ia  known  as  Yanaoulh 
Rtuds,  and  eonstitutes  a  safe  anchorage,  in  some  places  of  1 0, 
13,or  13  fathoms.  In  timeof  war.  this  roadstead  is  the  usual 
rendeevous  of  tbe  North  Si^i  fleet;  and  at  all  times 
is  ftrequented  by  the  northeni  cuUiers  in  their  way  souUi- 
ward.  West  of  tbe  cliDk  a  W  sandy  or  shingly  ooast  sue- 
eeeds,  extending  to  St.  Edmund's  Point,  at  tlw  entrance 
tbe  Wash.  Along  tlus  ooast  are  a  line  of  sanA-hflls,  or  as 
thvy  are  locally  termed  'meals,'  or  'marum  hills,* from  tbe 
marum  or  marram  (orundo  armaria^  whieb  growaon  them. 
Some  of  tbeae  '  meals  *  are  insulated  at  high-water.  The 
sands  by  which  Branoaster  Bi^  in  this  part  of  the  eoas^  is 
defeaded  to  seaward,  render  it  tolerably  wfe  anchorage,  with 
a  depth  in  some  parts  of  16  or  18  fiuhomSt  At  Huns- 
tanton, near  Su  Edmund's  Point,  are  cl^  nearly  80  fset 
high.  The  Wash  is  an  sstuary,  having  extanaiva  sand-banks 
dry  at  low-water,  with  channels  of  deeper  water  between 
them.  The  Ouse  and  the  NeiM  both  flow  iirio  it  The 
deeper  water  off  tbe  Norfolk  ooast  is  known  ae  Lynn  Well 
orlynnDeeps.  The ooaston tlwNarfUk«ido«f «)m Wwh 


ii  low  and  marshr.  Here  an  a  nnmber  of  creeks  and  bar- 
bourson  the  Norfolk  coast:— Yarmouth,  Qey  and  Blakeney, 
Wells,  Bumham,  Brancaster,  Thomham,  Heacham,  Snettis- 
ham,  and  Lynn. 

Surfaes  and  Oeologkal  Character. — Norfolk  contains  no 
hUls.  The  rivers  flow  through  valleys  of  -ntQ^  breadth, 
skirted  by  low  ruing  grounds  or  uplands.  TYm  highest 
ground  in  the  oonn^  is  probably  on  the  north-west  side, 
where  the  chalk  downs  appear,  extending  north  and  south 
from  near  Sl  Edmund's  Point  to  Caaue  Acre,  between 
Lynn  and  Swaffham,  where  they  sink  benmth  the  marshy 
valley  of  the  Nar,  from  whidi  tbey  again  emerge  an^ 
extend  to  Downham.  This  high  ground  subsides  gra- 
dually toward  the  east,  where  the  chalk  sinks  iinder  the 
beds  of  diluvium  (or  alluvium,  for  our  authorities  are 
not  agreed)  which  overspread  a  large  portion  uf  thi5 
county  and  the  adjacent  oounty  of  Suffblk;  but  on  th« 
west,  toward  the  diore  of  the  Wash,  the  chalk  has  a 
steeper  escarpment.    On  this  side  the  chalk-marl  and 

rn-sand  mm  oat  from  beneath  it ;  and  beds  of  similar 
Bcter  to  tnoie  of  the  Weald  in  the  south-east  part  of 
England  crop  out  from  heneftth  these  fonnationa.  Tbe 
weatem  part  of  the  oounty  it  induded  fn  tbe  great  Fen 
dUtriet  The  chalk  haa  been  fonnd  in  many  plues  in  tbe 
eastern  part  of  the  oounty,  beneath  the  diluvial  beds.  Near 
Cromer  large  portions  of  it  have  been  washed  away  by  tbe 
sea,  and  the  point  of '  Foulnees'  near  that  town  has  evidenilr 
been  the  site  of  a  tkr^n  extension  of  the  chalk  towards 
the  north-east;  and  some  of  Uie  shoals  which  render  the 
navigation  of  this  coast  so  dangerous  an  formed  of  aggre- 
gated masses  of  ponderous  chalk  flints.  This  dialk  is  in 
some  places  dug  for  lime ;  and  at  Marhem,  west  of  Swaff- 
ham, are  extensive  ohalk-pits,  tbe  chalk  from  which  is  suffi- 
ciently hard  and  dense  to  be  used  for  building.  Among 
the  most  curious  fossils  of  the  chalk  are  the  flints  called 
by  Professor  Buchland  *  Pammoudra  ;*  they  an  eommonU 
about  three  foot  long,  pear'shaped,  ani  are  found  widi  the 
smaller  end  downwajrw. 

The  d0uvial  bads  my  in  thdr  dwfaoter.  In  tbe  eastern 
part  they  an  of  gravd,  sand,  and  day,  oahodying  in  many 
^ae8sfl^ment8  of  chalk,  and  containing  a  substratum  « 
fossil  flhdls,  several  feet  in  thickness,  called  'crag-pt 
sheila.*  Many  of  these  shdls  approach  in  their  specific 
ohaiaotwa  to  the  existing  species  of  the  nei^bouring  snoret. 
while  others  belong  to  extinct  ipeoies.  Beds  of  alluvial 
gravel  ara  found  on  the  sides  of  tbe  w^leys  which  intersect 
Uiis  district.  At  Norwich  and  to  tbe  north  and  west  of  the 
nty  thick  beds  of  sand  and  gnvel  an  found  resting  on  tbe 
chalk,  with  patches  of  alluviri  day  and  brick-earth  inter- 
snersed.  In  the  western  parts  of  the  diluvial  distiicts  lai^ 
nooks  or  boulders  of  gray  or  greenish  sandstone,  distin- 
guished by  its  peculiar  fossils,  ara  found  in  pita  of  tbe  day 
or  marl  whiah  rests  upon  the  chalk.  This  side  of  the 
county  is  howemohiefly  distinguished  by  sandy  beds.  Tbe 
Suflblk  word  *  em^*  meaning  gravel,  has  been  ado]^ 
into  geol<^ieal  seionio^  and  applied  to  beds  of  bard  sand 
and  gravel  with  fhigments  of  sbelK  or  mon  generally  tothe 
diluvium  of  this  and  the  a43oining  counties. 

Chalk  is  dug  for  lime  in  many  places ;  excdlent  aand  for 
glass-making  is  pmwred  between  Snettubam  and  Castle 
Rising ;  some  pottMs'-earth  is  found  uid  exedlent  brick- 
earth  ;  marl  is  dug  in  the  valley  (tf  tbe  Buro ;  and  tltt  Fen 
districts  xA  the  west  fbmish  peat  for  furi  and  manure. 

Hydrograjilm ;  Probabh  Chang$t  the  Coaet  in  flm 
C^Nten'w.— The  prineipal  streams  flow  from  the  north- 
west  part  of  tbe  county,  when  the  ehalk  occupies  the  aur- 
foce.  The  Wenaum  or  Wrasom  rises  at  Oxwich,  in  tbe 
neighbourhood  of  FakeBh»m..and  aRw  mi^ng  aetnuit 
past  that  town,  flows  south-east  in  a  winding  channel  46  miles 
to  Nvwidi,  ft  milea  below  whidi  it  jmna  the  Yen.  Hm 
YarariMiatBhipdam,  betweui  Wattenand  Seat  Derdiam. 
and  flows  eastward  to  the  Junction  of  the  Wentom  85  miles. 
Tbe  united  stnun,  to  wbiob  some  give  the  nanae  of  Weo- 
som,  and  othen  of  Yare^  flows  first  towards  the  aoutb-east 
and  then  towards  iha  north-cast  20  miles,  till  it  expands 
into  a  large  aheet>  of  water  called  Breydon  Water, 
4  miles  long  and  in  seme  parts  a  mile  broad,  et  the  south- 
western Mttnmity  of  which  it  receives  the  Waveney,  and  at 
the  nwth-esstem  the  Bun ;  aft^  receiving  which  it  bends 
and  flows  3  miles  southward  into  the  German  Ocesa 
Ftom  the  source  of  the  Wensum»^tfae  real  hmd,  to  the 
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tnd  flowH  flnt  witvmrd  ud  thn  noTtb-«Mtwucl,  putDlM, 
HurlMton,  Bungay,  and  Beoeles,  to  itt  jimotion  with  the 
Yare,  nearly  so  mileK.  The  Bore  riiM  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  countf.  at  Helton  Oonatable,  between  Foulabam 
and  Holt,  and  flows  ■outh-etet  paat  Ayleham  AO  miW  te 
iti  junction  wiUi  UuYaro.  Tbeae  rircni  rteetrc  mtmni 
mall  trflmtaryatreuna:  the  Taes  joins  the  Yar*  near  Nor> 
wieh;  and  the  Hiunii  frcun  the  neighbourhood  of  North 
Widdiam,  joins  the  Bare. 

In  the  lower  part  of  their  course,  the  Yare,  Wa- 
vener,  and  Bure  flow  through  flat  nwrshr  vaDeys,  in 
whion  are  considerable  pools  of  water,  loeally  designated 
'broads'  and  *meers.*  The  nltey  of  the  Bute,  united 
with  some  adjaoent  vales,  forms  a  wide  tract  of  low 
land,  iDterspersed  with  some  insulated  plots  of  higher 
ground  called  *  holms,*  and  containing  a  greater  number  of 
'  broads'  than  any  other  part  of  the  county.  Some  ot  these 
are  of  considerable  extent,  as  Filby  Broad  and  RoUeBby 
Broad,  forming  a  winding  sheet  of  water  3  miles  long; 
Uiokling  Broad,  Ik  miles  long  and  as  much  hioad,  and 
others.'  One  arm  of  the  Thnm  passes  thiongh  this  low- 
land traet  to  the  sea  near  Wintartra  Nets. 

Ihe  streams  of  the  weetam  side  of  the  eoimty  belong 
chiefly  to  the  system  of  the  OusOk  wUeh  touches  the  border 
of  the  connty  near  Littleport,  a  f»w  miles  below  Bly,  and 
flows  northward  23  miles  into  the  Wash  below  L^nn.  The 
tide  flows  np  to  DeuTor  near  Down  ham,  where  it  is  arrested 
by  sluices  -  it  formerly  flowed  up  much  higher.  This  river 
is  lubject  to  a  great  swell  or  overflowing  at  the  etjuinoxes, 
especially  at  the  spring-tides  of  the  autumnal  eoumox.  It 
receives  the  Little  Ouse,  the  Wissey,  and  the  Nar.  The 
Little  Ouse  rises  at  I^pham,  in  the  same  tract  of  swampy 
ground  as  the  Waveney :  it  flows  west  to  Thetfbrd,  where 
it  receives  the  Thet  ttom  near  Hingham,  23  miles  long. 
It  joins  the  Greater  Ouse  in  the  marshes  near  the  border 
of  the  county.  It  is  a  slow  stream.  33  miles  long,  and 
traverses  a  flat  uninteresting  country.  The  Wissey,  or  Stoke, 
is  formed  by  thejuiuitiDn  at two  streams,  which  nse,  the  one 
between  Eiast  Derelmin  and  Swaffham.  the  other  west  of 
Hingham,  and  unite  at  Buokuiham  Tofts,  north  by  west  of 
Thetford.  Prom  their  janetion  they  flow  westward  past 
Stoke  Ferry  into  the  Ouse  near  Denver  Sluice.  The  length 
of  the  Wiseey  flrom  the  source  vt  either  of  its  tributary 
streams  is  about  30  miles.  The  Nar,  or  Setchy.  rises  at 
Litebam.  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bast  Dereham,  and  flows 
Westward  by  Castle  Acre,  and  then  northward  22  miles  into 
the  Ouse  above  Lynn. 

One  of  the  arms  of  the  None  forms  for  several  miles  the 
boundary  of  the  county;  and  theWelney,  a  stream  com- 
municating between  the  Ouse  and  the  Nene,  skirts  the 
border  just  above  its  junction  with  the  None. 

Beside  these  rivers  a  number  of  smaller  streams  foil  into 
Ihe  sea  along  the  north  coast 

Few  parts'  of  Bngland  exhibit  marks  of  more  remarkable 
changes  than  this  county.  The  valley  of  the  Waveney, 
Yam,  and  Bure  were  originally  longitudinal  basiiu  of  chalk : 
and  subsequently  to  the  deposition  of  those  diluvial  beds  of 
■gravel  and  sand,  whieh  cover  a  laive  portion  of  this  aide  of 
the  idand,  were  probably  arms  of  the  sea.  It  is  contended 
by  Hr.  Rohberds  that  beds  of  shells,  most  of  them  of 
existing  species,  found  on  the  shores  of  the  adjacent  Ger- 
man Ooean,  have  been  deposited  on  the  side  of  the  hills  at  a 
height  usually  of  40  fMt,  or  thereabouts,  above  the  lowest 
part  of  the  present  valleys,  which  beds  are  rarely  found 
except  on  the  face  or  slope  of  the  uplands  that  skirt  the 
valleys.  *  All  the  circumstances  connected  with  these  beds 
of  shells  are  strikingly  and  decidedly  characteristic  of  a 
former  strand  or  beau).  An  extended  line  of  sand  and 
pebbles,  stretching  at  one  uniibrm  elevation  along  the  side 
of  a  range  of  low  hills,  similar  in  its  nature  and  appearance 
to  that  whieh  universally  skirts  the  ocean,  and  mixed  with 
sbells,  some  hn^en  and  some  peribct,  witli  drifted  decayed 
vegetables  (wbedwr  fact  or  not),  and  with  such  snbstaneei 
u  the  retiring  tide  now  leaves  on  every  shore— this  exhilnts 
all  the  strongest  fbaluresof  a  permanent  boundary  between 
land  and  water.  .  .  Nor  are  these  the  vestiges  of  that 
antient  ocean  which,  in  ages  unfothomably  remote,  covered 
the  whole  of  this  ^sUict  .  .  As  far  as  my  observations 
have  extended,  1  have  never  fonnd  them  beyond  the  imme- 
diate skirts  of  this  valley  and  its  contiguous  branches.* 
{.Geotogieal  and  Hiitorieal  Obgervationt  on  the  Eattem 
Valltpt  qf  Noi:ft)lki  by  J.  W.  Robberds,  jun.)  The  period 
however  at  ivhidi  no  ooean  dorered  theao  nllen  to  the 


heteht  neatiooed  is  unaseertainaUe ;  and  the  fteto  and 
douietiotts  of  Hr.  Robberds  as  to  the  height  of  the 
waters  of  this  oeean  bava  been  ccmtroverted.  That  the 
vall*rs  van  Mtuariaa  seani  indaad  nadaolable ;  and  the 
bottons  of  thMH,  eompowd  of  a  rich  aUttvial  mud,  intai- 
nuxod  feoaMtimea  with  extanaiva  bads  of  f«at  are  the  da- 
MMitaof  amaeb  later  period  than  that  to  whieh  Mr.  Rob- 
oards's  hypothesis  refers.  It  se«ns  probable  that  the 
valley  of  the  Bure,  as  for  as  Burgh  by  Brampton,  perhaps 
to  above  Aylsham,  that  of  the  Yare  to  above  I4orwic^  and 
that  of  the  Wawiey  at  least  to  Bungay,  were  mrms  of  the 
sea.  The  low  flats  north  of  Yarmouth,  in  which  are  so 
many  *  broads,*  and  through  which  the  Tbum  imceeds  to 
the  sea,  ware  also  paru  of  an  aestuary  whieh  probably  re- 
mained till  the  time  of  Alfred,  or  even  that  of  Bdward  the 
Confessor,  but  has  since  been  left  dry.  There  are  local 
traditions  of  the  sea  having  once  reached  Norwich  on  the 
Wensom,  and  Bungav  Castle  on  the  Waveney.  Indeed 
the  navigation  ot  the  Waveney  is  said  to  have  extended  to 
Lynn,  which  renders  it  probable  that  the  whole  valley  of 
the  Wavan^  and  tha  Little  Ousa  was  once  an  arm  of  the 
sea,  like  that  which  insulated  Thanet  [iUm-],  and  that 
NiH^k  was  oonseqnantly  an  island  or  a  group  of  islands. 
Leeal  history,  the  names  of  places,  the  position  and  fonn  of 
Burgh  C^fle  (a  Roman  fort),  and  the  disoovary  of  anchors 
and  other  naval  appurtenances  in  the  manhea  near  Burgh, 
serve  to  oonflrm  the  supposition.  We  may  suppose  than 
that  the  eastern  part  of  Norfolk  was  once  a  group  of 
low  islands.  The  bypothasis,  once  admitted,  accounts  for 
some  passages  in  the  history  of  our  island  not  easily  ac- 
counted for  else.  The  spot  on  which  Yarmouth  stands  was 
not  dry  land  till  the  eleventh  century. 

The  hundreds  of  East  and  West  Flegg,  in  Norfolk,  eon- 
stituted  probably  one  island ;  the  hundredof  Lothinglsnd,  in 
Suffolk,  another ;  the '  holms.'  in  the  valley  and  flats  of  the 
Bure,  and  Ellingbam,  in  the  vall^  of  the  Waveney,  wen 
smaller  islands.  Hw  entraooes  of  the  intervening  testuary 
appear  to  have  been  at  Horsea  Gap,  between  Ouster  and 
Happisbuivh,  at  YarmonUi  (where  the  opening  extended,  it 
is  likdy,  aom  Cafstor  to  OoriestonX  and  at  Kirkley-road, 
near  Lowestoft.  (Robberds,  ut  wpm.)  An  antient  map,  a 
copy  of  which  is  preserved  by  the  corporation  of  Yarmouth, 
oorroboi^tes  in  a  great  degiae  the  above  supposition  (Ives's 
Bemarhs  on  the  Garianonum  qftke  Romam) ;  and  Norwich 
in  antient  documents  is  described  as  a  port. 

Navigation  and  ot/ur  Communicaliont.—'ttM  Wrasum 
and  Yare  are  navigable  to  Norwit^  for  sea-borne  vessels. 
Norwit^h  was  accessible  to  ships  of  burden  centuries  ago,  as 
antient  records  and  historical  incidents  prove.  The  southern 
entrance  of  the  Yare  at  that  time,  through  what  has  since 
been  called  I^ke  Lothing,  was  much  used  by  shipping ;  but 
a  bar  of  shingle  and  sam  aocumulated  at  Uie  mouth  of  it, 
and  this  was  crowned  (a.d.  1 71 9>  with  an  artiflcial  bank  to 
prevent  the  inundation  of  the  marshes  at  high  tides.  The 
only  navigable  antranoa  to  tha  Yare  tar  eantnries  after  the 
aoeumuUtiott  of  the  bar  at  Lake  Lothii^  was  by  Yarmouth, 
where  saa-boma  vessels  disobuged  their  cargoes ;  and  the 
eommunicatlOB  with  Norwich  was  carried  on  by  river-craft. 
In  1827  an  act  was  obtained  fbrraaking  the  Yare  and  Weusum 
navigable  for  vessels  drawing  10  foci  water,  and  for  making 
a  out  tniD  the  Yare  to  the  Waveney,  and  from  the  Wave- 
ney to  the  sea  through  Lake  Lotbine,  thus  restoring  the 
antient  entrance,  and  making  Norwich  once  more  a  port. 
The  tide  or  sea  look  of  this  navigation  will  admit  vessels 
84  feet  long  and  of  21  foot  in  the  beam.  These  works  have 
been  completed.  The  Waveney  is  now  navigable  toBecoles 
for  small  sea-borne  vessels ;  and  to  Bungay,  a  fow  miles 
higher  up,  for  river-craft 

The  Bure  is  navigable  up  to  Aylsh^.  40  miles  from  the 
sea  at  Yarmouth.    The  Ant,  a  feeder  of  the  Bure,  is  navi- 

fsble  up  to  Wayford  Bridge,  and  the  navigation  is  continued 
y  a  canal  np  to  North  Walsham.  The  Thnrn  is  marked 
In  Priestley's  *  Map  of  Inland  Navigation*  as  navigable  up 
to  Hiekting  Broad. 

The  Greater  Ouse  and  the  None  are  navigable  throughout 
that  part  of  their  course  which  is  within  this  county.  The 
communication  between  them,  by  means  of  the  Wisbeaob 
canal  and  the  Well  creek,  is  close  on  the  border  of  the 
county.  The  Little  Ouse  is  navigable  np  to  Thetford ;  the 
Wiasey,  or  Stoke,  up  to  Stoke  Ferry;  and  the  Nar  up  tc 
Castle  Acre. 

The  Norwich  mail-ooach  road  thMUfldi  luwich  enters  the 
ooonty  at  Seola  m  the  Vfviwfi'immm^^ne  Stratt^ 
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to  Norwich:  that  through  Newmarket  enters  the  ooun^  at 
Thetford,  and  runs  by  Attleburgb.  The  mail-ooach  road 
to  L71U1  and  Wells  enters  tbe  eountjr  about  9  miles  beyond 
Ely.  and  runs  1^  Downbam.  lifnn,  Snettisham,  and  Bum- 
ham.  Another  road  to  Wells  enters  tbe  ooan^  just  beyond 
Brandon  in  Snflblk,  and  mut  by  Svaflham,  Fakenham,  and 
Great  Walsingham.  Ilie  road  to  Cromer  braDches  off  from 
this  beyond  Brandon,  and  runs  by  Watton,  East  Dereham, 
and  Reepham.  One  road  to  Yarmoudi  branches  off  from 
the  Norwich  and  Ipswich  nnd  at  Scole,  and  follows  the 
valley  of  the  Wavendy  by  Harleston,  Bungay  (Suffolk),  and 
Hodisco :  but  the  mail-coach  road  does  not  enter  the  county 
until  it  reaches  Yarmouth. 

The  Eastern  Counties  Railroad  is  to  run  to  Norwich  nearly 
in  th,e  directiou  of  the  Ipswich  and  Norwich  mail-road,  and 
from  thence  is  to  be  continued  in  an  easterly  direction  to 
Yarmouth. 

Agriculttire.—liorfo\k  has  long  been  considered  as  fore- 
most amoiw  the  English  counties  in  an  agrieultund  point 
of  view.  1»  same  causn  which  have  nude  the  Netber- 
lanih  productiye,  bo)'ond  the  natural  capacity  of  the  soil, 
have  bnugbt  about  similar  effiscts  in  Norfolk,  where  the 
improved  systems  of  cultivation  have  bean  adopted  by 
imitating  the  Flemings,  with  whom  a  direct  intercou»e  has 
always  been  kept  up  from  the  eastern  ports  of  England. 

The  climate  of  Norfolk  is  somewhat  colder  than  that  of 
tbe  southern  and  western  counties  of  England.  The  coast 
is  exposed  to  the  north-east  winds,  and  tbe  whole  of  the 
county  is  nearly  a  continued  plain,  with  only  slight  undu- 
lations of  the  surface.  Except  in  a  small  portion  of  the 
county  on  its  western  boundary,  and  a  strip  along  the 
southern  part,  which  are  marshy,  the  air  is  dry  and  healthy. 
It  is,  on  the  whole,  as  favourable  to  the  tillage  of  the  land 
and  the  growth  of  corn  as  any  part  of  England. 

The  soil  majr  be  divided  into  three  classes :  l^ht  sanda  of 
.various  qualities,  efaielly  in  tUe  north-westam  part  of  the 
ooun^ ;  low  Pluvial  clays  and  loams,  on  the  borden  of 
lAnoolnshire  and  Cambridgeshire;  and  loams  of  various 
qualities,  chiefly  light;  incumbent  on  a  marly  clay,  in  the 
centre  and  eastern  part-  There  i»  a  strip  of  peat  and  marsh 
along  the  souUiem  boundary,  where  the  Ouse  and  the 
Wareney  take  their  riae,  and  run  with  a  very  slow  current, 
tbe  one  towards  tbe  west,  where  it  discharges  itself  into  the 
Wash,  and  the  other  eastward  to  the  sea  at  Yarmouth.  At 
Lophamford,  where  there  was  formerly  a  gate  dividing 
Norfolk  fh>m  Suffolk,  the  water  runs  to  the  right  and  le^ 
of  the  road :  and  fVom  this  point,  which  is  low  in  appearance, 
the  two  rivers  begin  to  flow.  The  iaXl  fhnn  this  point  to  the 
sea,  on  both  sides,  is  very  trifling,  and  the  whtde  coune  lies 
in  low  peaty  marshes.  . 

The  distriot  in  which  the  true  Norlblk  tytteok  of  oultiva- 
tion  was  first  tuilopled,  and  where  turnips  and  clover  were 
introduce!^  in  tbe  regularrotations,  was  that  on  the  north- 
west, where  tbe  better  kinds  of  sand  prevail.  From  this 
district  ii  has  gradually  spread ;  and  there  are  now  few  soils 
in  Norfolk  whicb  are  considered  too  heavy  to  bear  turnips, 
especially  after  having  been  well  uoderdrained— a  practice 
which  evidently  arose  from  the  desire  of  raiui^  turnips  to 
feed  cattle  and  sheep,  and  manure  tbe  land. 

It  is  now  more  than  a  century  since  the  system  of  culti- 
vation which  bears  its  name  has  been  almost  universally 
adopted  in  thi^  county.  It  was  the  necessary  consequence 
of  tne  introduction  of  turnips  in  tbe  place  of  the  old  fallow ; 
and  has  only  been  modified  by  substituting  artificial  grasses, 
peas,  or  tares,  for  the  clover,  which  was  found  not  to  auo- 
ceed  when  too  often  repeated  on  tbe  same  land.  In  the  regu- 
lar course  of  turnips,  barley,  clover,  and  wheat,  only  one- 
fourth  of  the  land  is  in  wheat ;  but  in  very  good  loams,  and 
where  manure  is  abundant,  it  may  safely  be  sown  at  a  less 
interval  than  four  years,  by  introducinK  peas  at  beans  after 
tlie  first  rotation,  and  taking  a  crop  of  wheat  after  them. 
ThuH  the  rotation  becomes  one  of  six  years,  viz.  turnips,  bar- 
ley, clover,  wheat,  beaus,  wheat.  There  is  another  advan- 
tage in  this,  that  the  clover  only  recurs  every  sixth  year, 
and  its  success  is  more  certain.  Where  the  soil  is  fooKT 
and  manure  could  not  be  produced  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  keep  up  the  fertility,  tbe  artificial  grasses  may  be  allowed 
to  remain  two  or  three  years  for  pasture,  which  recruits  the 
land  and  saves  manure.  These  circumstances  will  readily 
aooount  fi>r  all  the  deviations  from  the  original  four  yean* 
rotation. 

Norlblk  waa  for  many  years  bi  before  other  oounties, 
north  or  south  of  i^  in  its  agrieulture;  but  for  thirty  or 


forty  years  little  or  no  progress  was  made ;  and  the  Norfolk 
husbandry,  iutroduoed  into  the  north  of  England  and  south 
of  SootUind.  advmoed  move  rapidly  than  in  the  county  i 
where  it  ori^oatad.   TurnijM,  having  bean  originalhr  intro-  ' 
ducad  ftom  Flanders  and  Holland,  still  eontinue.to  be  sown  | 
broad-cast,  as  they  are  there.   The  raising  them  on  ridga 
in  rows,  which  is  so  much  preferable,  both  in  respect  of  tbe 
crop  and  the  improvement  of  the  soil,  is  only  adopted  by 
gentlemen  and  those  farmers  who  have  risen  above  the  pre- 
judices attached  to  a  long  established  practice.  Altbougb 
tbe  drilling  and  dibbling  (Arable  Lanb,  vol.  ii^  p.  226]  of 
wheat  have  been  alpiost  universally  adopted,  the  turnips 
are  still,  growing  irr^;ularly  at  various  distances,  a  circum- 
stance which  precludes  the  use  of  the  plough  in  the  inter- 
vals, and  jestricts  the  cultivation  to  that  of  the  hoe.  Hence 
Norfolk  does  not  in  general  produce  such  heavy  crops  of 
turnips  as  similar  soils  in  Noruittmberland  or  in  Scotland. 
-  The        which  is  raised  in  the  greatest  perfection  in 
Norfolk  is  bariey.  It  may  be  considered  as  the  most  im- 

Eortant  portion  of  its  agricultural  produce ;  and  where  sheep 
ave  been  folded  on  turnips  and  the  surface  is  earidied  by 
their  dung  and  consolidated  by  their  tread,  a  slight  shallow 
ploughing  makes  a  perfect  preparation  for  tbe  seed.  The 
old  practice  in  Norfolk  was  to  work  tbe  land  by  plougbiug 
it  three  or  four  times  for  barley  after  turnips  and  for  wheat 
after  clover,  as  may  be  seen  by  Arthur  Young's  *  Report'  1^ 
that  county.  Young  justly  condemns  this  practice  on  a 
light  porous  soil.  Since  that  time  a  better  practice  has 
been  introduced,  and  much  useless  ploughing  has  been 
omitted.  On  tbe  heavy  loams  repeated  ploughing  may  be 
thought  necessary;  but  to  plough  often  early  in  spring, 
when  the  land  has  been  wet  for  a  considerable  time,  is  less 
likely  to  pulvwise  a  heavy  soil,  than  to  watch  an  opportoni^ 
and  plough  it  at  the  right  time^  when  the  aoil  is  fruble  and 
readuy  crumbles  under  the  harrows.  Heavy  loams  should 
only  be  repeatedly  ploughed  when  the  earth  Alls  readily 
from  tbe  mould  board,  which  it  does  when  neither  too  wei 
nor  too  dry.  Where  great  attention  is  paid  hoih  to  the 
quality  of  tbe  grain  and  the  quantity  produced,  no  clover  , 
is  sown  amongst  tbe  barley,  but  it  is  drilled  and.  boed  lilw 
wheat.  This  however  is  the  exception,  tbe  general  rule 
being  to  sow  clover,  after  a  shower,  as  soon  as  the  barley 
appears  above  ground,  and  to  slightly  roll  ike  surfoce. 

There  are  few  counties  where  such  an  extent  of  poor  un- 
productive land  has  not  only  beeu  brought  into  cultivation, 
but  made  equally  productive  with  those  which  are  naturally 
fertile,  as  in  Norfolk.    This  has  been  effected  chieflv  by 
laying  considerable  portions  of  tbe  marly  clay,  found  a  little 
below  the  surfoe^  on  the  power  soil  which  was  at  the  sur- 
face, and  by  an  excellent  system  of  draining  the  land  where 
the  subsoil  is  impervious  to  water.  The  drains  are  made  in 
winter,  when  labour  is  cheap,  in  a  very  simple  manner 
the  inclination  of  the  soil  being  ascertained,  uid  the  dtieh« 
deepened  so  as  to  carry  off  tbe  superfluous  water,  maiu- 
drains  ue  laid  out  to  receive  the  water  coUeeled  by  the 
smaller  branches.   Thirty  inches  is,  in  geneivl,  thought  a 
sufficient  depth  for  a  main-drain,  whicb  is  only  two  or  loree 
inches  wide  at  bottom.   In  this  are  laid  bushes,  heath, 
broken  stones,  or,  which  is  best,  draining  tiles,  .acconling  1 
to  the  means  of  the  proprietor  or  occupier,  and  the  cost  at  | 
which  they  can  be  obtamed.   Parallel  drains  from  twenty  I 
iocbes  to  two  feet  deep  are. dug  which  meet  the  main-draiti  j 
obliquely  downwards  at  the  distance  of  from  fifteen  to  thirty  | 
feet  from  each  other,  according  to  the  wetness  of  the  land. 
By  this  means  all  the  surAice  water,  which  is  not  h^d  in  '■ 
the  soil,  and  whieh  is  more  than  is  required  for  the  healtbv 
vegetation  of  the  crop,  rans  slowly  into  these  drains,  which 
lead  it  into  the  main*drain,  and  ultimatdy  into  tbe  recav-  i 
ing  ditch.   Thus  the  land  is  kept  in  a  sound  dry  state  aiid 
however  impervious  the  subsoil,  sheep  may  be  folded  upou 
it  at  all  times.   This  draining  is  very  different  fit>m  the 
draining  of  springy  or  marshy  soils,  and  requires  a  differ- 
ent system  from  that  which  Elkington  practised  with  so 
much  success.   Any  man  may  lay  out  u%ins  judiciously,  | 
where  it  is  only  required  to  give  an  outlet  for  the  super- 
fluous water  which  falls  on  tbe  surface  in  a  rainy  climate. 
The  only  thing  to  be  attended  to,  is  to  proportion  the  dis- 
tauce  of  the  drains  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  with  respect  to 
porosity,  and  to  the  quantity  of  rain  whicb  usually  mils  in 
autumn  and  winter.   A  light  porous  soil  of  some  depth 
might  be  much  iiyured  by  dnuning,  however  wet  the  cb- 
mate;  for  if  it  is  uaeflil  to  takeoffsupeifluowiwiUer,  so  u 
is  beneficial  to  retain  iCHibai^^ilBltWifflel^Ut- 
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-  These  are  tlie  immediate  means  hy  which  the  waste 
lands  of  Norfolk  have  been  brbught  into  a  fertile  state. 
Bat  mueh  is  also  due  to  the  praetico  of  granting  long  leases 
to  Tealtfay  tenants,  in  which  practice  Hr.  Coke  (now  Lord 
Leicester)  haa  led  the  way,  and  justly  dederres  the  title  of 
a  benefoctor  to  his  country,  while  he  has  reoeived  his 
reward  in  the  increase  of  his  property  and  the  affection 
of  his  tenants.  A  proprietor  baa  not  always  the  means, 
and  frequently  not  the  judgment  required,  to  undertake 
expensiTC  improvements;  but 'a  tenant  with  a  lease  for  a 
term  of  years  calculates,  and  lays  out  his  money  as  a  specu- 
lation. The  benefit  which  be  derives  is  justly  his  due,  but, 
whatever  be  the  result,  the  land  ts  improved,  and  the  land- 
lord benefited  in  the  end.  Leoses  have  invariably  tended 
to  the  rapid  improvement  of  bU  forms  so  let,  when  the 
means  and  character  of  the  tenant  were  ascertained,  and 
judicious  clauses  introduced,  not  to  fetter  the  tenant  but 
to  prevent  bis  iiyurine  hims^ as  well  as  his  landlord. 

To  give  even  an  outTtne  of  the  mode  of  cultivation  usually 
followed  by  the  Norfblk  Ikrmer  would  require  consider- 
able space.  It  is  sufficient  to  observe  that  the  principles 
are  chiefly  those  of  a  careful  garden  cultivation,  and  that, 
to  provide  suflicient  manure  for  the  corn-crops,  half  the 
land  is  devoted  to  raise  Ibod  for  cattle.  The  soil  is  not 
stirred  so  deep  as  in  many  other  districts,  which  is  owing  to 
the  thin  staple  of  it  in  most  places.  The  Norfolk  farmer, 
in  general,  prefers  a  few  inches  of  ^ood  earth  made  rich 
witD  manure,  to  a  greater  depth  of  inferior  earth.  Much 
time  and  expense  are  also  saved  by  slight  ploughing,  which 
is  performed  with  a  very  light  plough,  turning  over  a  furrow 
ten  or  twelve  inches  wide  and  seldom  more  than  four  inches 
deep.  Thus  an  acre  and  a  half  are  prepared  for  sowing  in 
one  day  by  a  boy  and  two  horses.  This  is  particularly  the 
case  where  turnips  have  been  eaten  by  sheep  foldM  on 
the  land.  The  ewver-ley  and  artificial  grasses  are  likewise 
ploughed  fallow  for  wheat,  which  is  sometimes  very  ad- 
vantageously dibbled  in  the  sward  when  turned  over  com- 
pletely ;  for  the  wheat  tillers  and  throws  up  many  stems, 
deriving  its  nourishment  chiefly  by  the  coronal  roots.  In 
particular  seasons  and  situations  it  is  often  subject  to  mil- 
dew, which  is  not  so  much  the  cue  where  the  is  culti- 
vated to  a  greater  depth. 

The  chief  cultivation  and  manuring  are  given  in  the  pre- 
paration for  sowing  turnips,  which  begin  the  rotation.  The 
land  is  ploughed  and  harrowed  repeatedly,  the  weeds  being 
collected  and  burnt ;  and  finally  it  is  ploughed  in  stitcbes, 
as  they  aia  called  in  Norfolk,  which  are  divisions  consisting 
of  five  or  ten  double  furrows,  according  as  the  soil  is  heavy 
or  light  This  ia  done  to  let  the  sumee  water  run  off  \yf 
the  deeper  foRowa  between  the  stitches,  and  for  the  con- 
venience of  sowing  or  drUUng  ^e  seed  regularly.  The 
turnips  are  hoed  by  hand,  and  the  labourers  are  very  ex- 
pert in  leaviim;  them  at  rwular  distances.  A  second  hoeing 
IS  generally  sufficient  to  Mstroy  the  weeds,  after  which  the 
turnip-leaves  so  cover  the  groond  that,-  if  any  weeds  appear 
again,  they  are  kept  under  by  the  shade  of  the  turnip-tops. 
The  turnip-dy  and  black  caterpillar  are,  as  elsewhere,  a 
great  torment  to  the  farmer,  especially  where  turnips  have 
been  long  regularly  sown  every  fourth  year  on  the  same  land. 
Various  devices  have  been  resorted  to  in  order  to  prevent  the 
depredations  of  these  insects,  but  none  have  had  complete 
success.  A  muslin  net  like  a  bag  has  been  drawn  over  the 
land  as  the  tumip-planta  are  coming  out  of  the  ground,  and 
thousands  of  flies  nave  been  caught;  but  they  seem  to  be 
produced  mora  rapidly  than  they  can  be  taken*  The  most 
certain  preventive  isa  high  state  of  cultivation  and  abundant 
manuring  of  the  laiid*  by  which  the  growtli  of  the  turnip  is 
forced,  and  it  is  soon  in  the  rou^h  leaC  after  which  the 
danger  from  the  fly  is  over.  Against  the  black  caterpillar 
the  only  means  yet  found  effectual  is  driving  a  lai^  ttock 
of  poultry  over  the  land,  which  devours  great  quantiUes  of 
them.  ManKel-wurzet  has  been  cultivated  by  many  on 
the  better  kinds  uf  loam  with  various  success :  in  some  years 
they  succeed  to  admiration,  and  in  others  fail  entirely. 
There  has  been  a  fluctuation  in  the  opmion  of  fanners  wiu 
respect  to  mangel-wurzel ;  the  majority  seem  now  to  prefer 
the  Swedish  turnip,  or  Ruta  Bafl;a,  as  more  nutrioious  for 
feeding  stock,  and  not  more  liable  to  failure*  with  proper 
attention. 

The  implements  used  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  are 
very  various.  The  ploughs  in  common  use  are  the  small 
swing  plough  with  a  single  stilt  or  horn,  evidently  slightly 
vniea  from  the  Flemisb  plough,  and  the  same  plough  with 


a  more  upri^t  beam  resting  on  a  carnage  with  two  wheels. 
The  peculiarity  of  the  Norfolk  wheel-plough  is  the  shortness 
of  the  beam,  the  whe^  being  very  little  oefore  the  coulter 
This  makes  it  mueh  lighter  in  the  hand,  although  not  so 
steady,  if  it  meets  with  any  obstriM^on;  but  it  suits  the 
shallow  Airrow  which  is  usually  tamed  up,  and  it  is  so  easily 
manaeed,  that  boys  twelve  and  fourteen  years  old  may  be 
seen  holding  one  of  them  without  my  apparent  exertion, 
unless  it  be  at  the  end  of  the  furrow,  when  it  is  turned  into 
a  new  one ;  and  even  then  a  little  practice  soon  enables  a 
boy  to  let  it  slide  on  the  edge  of  the  tum  fiirrow  till  it  enters 
the  ground  again.  There  is  scarcely  an  example  of  a  plough 
being  drawn  b^  more  than  two  horses,  which  are  yoked 
abreast  and  driven  with  rein  by  the  pbughman!  The  work 
is  BO  light  in  general,  that  the  horses  work  at  a  brisk  pace, 
and  at  two  yokings,  of  five  hours  each,  will  turn  over  from 
one  acre  and  a  half  to  two  acres  of  ground.  Four  inches  is 
the  usual  depth,  and  often  even  leas.  The  harrows  an  simi- 
lar to  those  used  in  other  counties.  The  bradL-harrow  or 
drag  has  large  iron  tines,  which  enter  several  inches  into 
the  ground  and  divide  the  sods  and  dods  in  the  heavy  loams. 
The  small  harrows  are  usually  compounded  of  sevferal  sepa- 
rate harrows,  in  order  to  suit  the  convex  form  of  the  stitches, 
and  harrow  every  part  equally.  Barley  rollers  are  essential 
in  the  light  soils ;  and  in  the  stiffer  loams  the  spiked  roller 
is  found  very  efficacious  in  bringing  the  s<nl  to  a  fine  tittii 
for  receiving  the  barley  and  grass  weds. 

Portable  and  fixed  threshing-machines  are  very  common, 
and,  when  well  constructed,  are  a  great  convenience,  if  not  an 
absolute  saving,  to  the  farmer.  The  labourers  have  foolishly 
attributed  the  want  of  employment,  by  which  they  were  suf- 
fering some  years  past,  to  the  introduction  of  machinery  in 
agriculture ;  and  many  farmers  have  been  forced  to  return 
to  the  old  method  of  threshing  by  the  flail.  But  hand- 
labour  might  be  mudi  more  profitably  employed  in  the  im- 

Erovement  and  preparation  of  the  soil  by  dibbling,  fbrk^, 
oein^  and  draming;  and  where  these  operatiotu  are  car- 
ried on  with  spirit*  the  laboiwer  will  never  complain  of  being  * 
saved  the  laborious  task  of  wielding  the  flail  mm  morning 
till  night 

Largo  bams  were  once  thought  necessary  to  house  all  the 
com  in ;  and  the  barley  was  often  trod  tight  in  the  bam  by 
horses  led  over  it.  as  it  was  unloaded  from  the  waggons. 
But  no  bams  could  now  hold  the  produce  of  many  of  the 
larger  farms,  and  sucks  well  thatched  are  found  to  preserve 
the  com  better  than  close  bams,  especially  when  tbey  are 
built  on  frames  supported  by  stone,  or  cast-iron  pillars  with 
caps  over  them,  tp  prevent  the  rats  and  mice  fVom  making 
lo^ments  in  the  straw,  A  very  ingenious  siaddle  lus 
been  invented,  all  of  wroueht-iron  except  the  pillars,  which 
are  cast  It  is  cheap  aim  portable,  and  can  be  readily 
moved  from  one  spot  to  another,  whue  it  may  be  most  eon 
venient  tb  build  the  stack. 

On  the  light  lands  large  flocks  of  sheep  are  constantly 
kept.  The  old  homed  and  black-legged  sheep,  which  have 
been  in  the  county  from  time  immemorial,  are  now  in  a 
great  measure  superseded  by  the  Leicester  and  South  Down 
breeds.  The  Norfolk  sheep  are  good,  and  their  flesh  su- 
perior to  most  other  mutton,  at  a  proper  age ;  but  they  are 
great  wanderers  and  trespassers.  There  are  few  fences 
which  will  keep  them  in ;  and  since  almost  all  the  commons 
have  been  divided  and  enclosed,  the  quiet  sheep  are  pre- 
ferred. Of  late  the  Norfolk  sheep  have  been  more  noticed, 
and  crosses  oi  them  with  other  breeds  have  heMi  attempted 
wjth  some  success. 

When  the  land  is  too  retentive  of  moisture  to  allow  sheep 
to  be  folded  on  it  in  autumn  or  spring,  and  yet  good  turnips 
may  be  raised  in  it  the  usual  practice  in  such  a  case  is  to 
fatten  bullocks  on  the  turnips  and  straw  in  yards  or  sheds. 
When  the  turnips  foil  before  the  beasts  are  fat,  linseed  cakes 
must  be  given  to  them,  which  is  seldom  profitable,  except  it 
be  by  the  increase  of  the  manure  and  its  improved  qualitj'. 
When  an  ox  can  be  entirely  fatted  from  the  produce  of  the 
farm,  the  profit  is  more  certain  than  when  food  is  purchased 
elsewhere.  The  favourite  oxen  of  the  Norfblk  mrmer  are 
the  small  Scotch  breeds.  Galloway,  Aberdeenghire,  or  West 
Highland.  They  fatten  readily,  are  soon  fit  for  the  market, 
and  always  bring  the  best  price,  according  to  their  weight 

There  were  fmnerly  some  considerable  dairies  in  Ncvfolk. 
and  butter  was  salted  and  in  repute  (br  ship  store  or  private 
use;  but  the  land  is  now  mostly  arable;  sheep  give  less 
trouble  and  are  found  equally  profitable ;  so  iW  ^eorlftar  ii 
any  large  dairies  an  to  be  en^ivl^y  VbftCdbU^U^r 
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prints  OH  an  moMj  of  tha  poltod  Suflblk  bnad,  which 

give  much  and  tolerably  rich  mDk.  Some  eowa  of  thb 
brasd  have  befin  knovn  to  nV^  oight  galloQi  of  milk  per 
day  a  monlh  after  calviiig.  There  was  acustom  ia  Norfolk 
formerly  of  letting  a  cow  end  her  calf  run  toffether  in  a  good 
'pasture  for  a  twelvemonth,  when  the?  botn  became  very 
fat  and  were  sold  to  the  butcher.  Tne  yearling  calf  wai 
called  B  b&^n.  The  flesh  was  tender,  neither  Uke  veal  nor 
beef,  but  preferred  by  many  to  either.  Thiipcactioe  ianow 
nearly  obsolete. 

Many  farmers  ia  Norfolk  breed  horses  from  their  working 
mares ;  and  excellent  coach- horses  are  sometimes  produced 
by  a  cross  with  a  good  bony  blood-horae.  Very  UtUe  of  the 
labour  of  the  mare  is  lost,  and  that  principally  in  summer, 
when  the  foal  is  very  young.  She  is  then  worked  slightly, 
but  by  wheatpsowing  time  uie  can  do  a  AiU  day's  work,  wim 
proper  keep,  without  any  detriment  to  the  foaL  Thus  an 
extra  mare  or  two  may  be  kept  above  the  number  of  horses 
actually  required  for  the  form,  which  will  much  assist  the 
operations  and  expedite  the  tillage,  while  they  cost  but 
litUe  to  the  farmer,  as  the  foal  will  generally  repay  his  own 
keep  with  a  profit,  which  goes  towards  the  keep  of  the  mare. 
Some  horses  got  by  a  thorough-bred  horse  out  of  an  active 
Suffolk  cart-mare  have  proved  excellent  hunters,  and  been 
sold  at  high  prices  when  five  years  old,  having  done  suffici- 
ent work  to  pay  for  their  keep  from  the  time  they  were 
three  years  of  age. 

The  Norfolk  pigs  are  generally  small  and  white,  with  long 
thin  ears,  differing  in  this  from  the  Suffolk  breed ;  but  they 
are  BO  intermixed  and  erossed,  that  no  very  dUtioot  character 
can  be  ascribed  to  them.  Those  who  are  ourlona  in  the 
breed  of  this  useful  animal  cross  various  breeds  according  to 
tiieir  fancy,  and,  by  selecting  those  whitdi  fetten  eariy  and 
readily,  they  produce  varieties  more  or  leu  perfect.  Many 
pigs  from  Suffolk  and  Essex,  and  some  from  Berkshire,  are 
brought  to  Norfolk  to  feed  in  the  stubbles  after  harvest,  or 
to  oonsume  the  barley  which  may  have  sttlfored  from  the 
'  weather  and  is  not  St  for  maltiog. 

Norfolk  turkeys  are  well  known  as  of  peculiar  size  and 
delicacy.  Great  numbers  are  reared  every  year,  and  after 
gleaning  the  stubbles  and  having  plenty  of  barley  till  near 
Christmas,  they  are  sent  to  supply  the  Lcndon  market.  A 
week  before  Christmas  many  of  the  coaches  fh)m  NorfcHk 
are  completely  loaded  with  turkeys,  and  travellers  are  often 
disappointed  of  plaoes. 

The  game  with  which  Norfolk  abounds  was  at  one  time 
a  source  of  grievanoe  to  tha  former,  not  only  in  oonsequenoe 
of  its  depre&tioiis,  but  of  the  damage  do^ie  to  his  fences  by 
licensed  and  unlioensed  sportsmen.  The  lata  law,  which 
permits  tha  sale  of  game,  has  j^reatly  diminished  the  num- 
ber of  preserres  and  the  quanti^  of  game,  leaving  however 
aufflcieat  sport  for  those  who  are  satisfted  with  modwate 
slaughter. 

The  Norfolk  farmer  has  numerous  advantages  m  the  dis- 
posal of  the  produce  of  his  land.  There  are  many  excellent 
markets  in  every  part  of  the  county,  with  easy  access  to 
the  coast  by  water-carriage,  the  county  being  nearly  snr- 
rounded  by  the  sea  and  intersected  by  rivers  and  canals. 

The  principal  fkira  in  Norfolk  are:— Attleborougb, 
Thursday  before  Esster.  Thursday  before  WhitSun£y, 
August  U  ;  Aylslum,  March  U,  last  Tuesday  in  Septem- 
ber, October  6 ;  Broomhall,  Monday  after  Holy  Thursday, 
November  20 ;  Bumham,  Easter  Monday,  August  1 ;  Caus- 
ton,  February  1,  last  Wednesday  in  April  and  August; 
Cley,  last  Friday  in  July;  Crepingham  Magna,  August 
13;  Cromer,  Whit-Monday;  Derebam,  Thursday  before 
July  6.  Thuraday  before  September  29;  Diss,  Novembers; 
Downbam,  May  29,  November  13;  East  Hsrling,  May  4, 
September  20,  October  24 ;  Finoham,  March  3,  August  9 ; 
Gaywood,  June  22  ;  Harleston,  July  &,  September  9,  No- 
vember 28,  for  Scotch  cattle,  lasts  a  month ;  Haipley,  July 
24;  Hempnall,  Whit-Monday,  December  11 ;  Holt,  April 
25,  November  25;  Keningball,  July  18,  September  4, 
sheep  show ;  Kipton-Ash,  September  4,  sheep  show ;  Lod- 
don,  Easter  Monday,  Monday  after  November  21 ;  I^nn, 
February  14,  lasts  eight  days,  October  16;  Massingham, 
TuMday  before  Easter,  November  8 ;  Norwich,  Maunday 
Thursday,  Baster  Monday  and  Tuesday,  Whi^Monday;  St. 
Faith,  October  17;  Stowbridge,  Saturday  after  Whit- 
Sunday;  Swaffhara,  May  13,  July  SI,  November  3; 
Thetf<Hrd,  May  14.  August  S,  September  25;  Watlon,  July 
to,  October  10,  Norembar  4|  Vamunith,  Friday  and  Sa- 
turday hi  Easter  week. 
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-Norfolk  is  divided  into  tUrty 

three  hundreds,  which,  wjth  their  situation,  area,  and  po- 

pulation in  1831,  am  aa  follows.   Norwich  is  a  ci^  m 
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Norfolk'  contains  the  city  of  Norwich ;  the  parliamenlsn- 
boroughs  of  Yarmouth.  Lynn,  aodTbetford;  and  the  towiu 
of  Attleburgb,  Aylsham,  New  Buekenham.  Burnham,  Cley, 
Cromer,  East  Dueham,  Diss,  Downham,  Fakenham,  Foul- 
sham,  HadestoD,  East  Hsrling,  Hingham,  Holt,  Loddim, 
Reephara.  Stoke  Ferry.  Swaffham,  North  Walsham,  Wal- 
singliam,  Watton,  Wells,  and  Wymondham.  Castle  Am, 
Castle  Rising,  North  Elmlwm,  Klenninghall,  Litcham. 
Methwold,  Snettisham,  and  Worsted,  were,  formerly  of  im- 
portance, though  now  decayed.  Banham,  Blofiald!,  Coltik- 
liall.  Coetessey.  Feltwell,  Gaywood,  Mattishall,  Sbipdam, 
Upwell,  and  Walsoken,  are  the  principal  villages.  Of  these 

E laces,  AmanuitGH  (pop.  1939),  Atlsbam  (pop.  2334}. 
lYifN  (pop.  13,370),  Norwich  (pop.  61,116),  Tbrtvord 
(pop.  3462).  and  Yahmooth  (pop.  21,115),  are  described  in 
their  respeciive  articles. 

New  Buckenham  Is  in  Shropham*  hundred,  93.^  miles 
from  I^odon.*  The  neighbouring  village  of  Old  Buckenham 
had  a  castle  at  the  time  of  the  Cmquest,  but  this  casile  was 
pulled  down  and  a  priory  of  the  Black  Canons  of  St.  Au- 

Sustin  was  built  ftom  its  ruins  in  the  time  of  Stephen  or 
Tenry  IL,  hy  William  de  Albini,  to  whose  fotber  the  castle 
and  mann  had  been  gnmtad.  At  the  dissolution,  the  yearly 
revenue  of  this  prionr  was  estimated  at  13liL  0^. 
gross,  or  108/.  10*.  Sd  clear.  In  place  €f  the  old  casile, 
William  de  Albini  erected  a  new  one,  round  which  a  town 
grew  up,  to  which  the  name  of  New  Buckenham  was  given. 
A  few  ruins  of  the  gateway  and  keep  of  this  castle  remain. 
The  area  of  theparish  of  New  Buckenham  is  only  250  acres; 
the  population  in  1631  was  795,  Ibout  one-third  agricultural. 
The  town  is  pleasantly  situated,  and  has  some  neatly  built 
houfes.  The  church  is  large,  and  an  antieat  structure',  partly 
rebuilt  near  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century.  It  has  a  richly 
carved  screen  and  some  interesting  monuments.  The  mar- 
ket is  on  Saturday,  and  there  are  two  if  not  three  yearly 
foirs.  The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  of  the  clear  yearly 
value  of  1 1 5/.,  in  the  appointment  of  the  parishioners.  There 
wnein  the  parish,  in  1838,  four  day-schools  (one  partly 
sui>ported  by  endowment,  and  one  paray  supported  by  sub- 
scriptioD)i  tnth  96  children;  and  eSe  &undsf-MHwl  with 
■  TTw  iiMiiuii  of  fts  iggaftgiiiaad^ 
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ISO  ehitdnn.  Old  Budeenfaam  pariah  oontaim  Si20  aeras, 
with  a  population  of  1201,  tWD^thirds  agrienltutal  The 
church  rormerly  belonged  to  the  priwy.  Tin  lifiiig  is  a 
perpetual  curae^,  of  the  clear  yearly  ralue  of  IMJL,  ui  the 
gift  of  the  parahionMi,  There  were  m  1838  three  day- 
schools  (tvo  partly  supported  by  endowmeat),  with  «0 
children;  and  one  Sunday-school,  with  110  obil^n. 

Burnham  is  in  ^otberoross  hundred.  1 1 7  miles  from  Lon- 
don. Tbe  parish  is  disting;uished  as  Bumhani  Westgate,  or 
Bumbam  Market,  from  the  neisrbbouring  parishes  of  Bum- 
ham  Orery,  Burnham  Thorpe,  Burnham  Norton,  Burnham 
Ulpb  and  Sutton,  and  Burnham  Deepdale.  The  parish  of 
Burnham  Westgate  has  an  areaof  S930  acres,  with  a  popu- 
lation in  1831  of  1023,  more  than  a  Aird  agricultural.  The 
town  is  on  tbe  west  side  of  a  small  river,  tbe  Burn,  at  the 
mouth  of  which  is  a  small  harbour.  The  {veaent  church  is 
n  neat  buiMing  of  stone  and  flint.  The  market  has  been 
disoeotinnKi,  but  a  oonsiderBUe  com  trad*  is  carried  on ; 
some  hemp  is  prepared,  and  an  iron  maantoetr  has  been 
eetaUished.  There  are  two  yearly  lairs.  The  liTin^  is  a 
rectory,  with  which  is  united  a  mediety  of  the  consolidated 
benefioes  of  St.  Margaret's.  Burnham  Norton,  and  All 
Saints,  Burnham  Ulph.  The  clear  yearly  value  is  768/. 
Burnham  Ulph  and  Sutton,  and  Burnham  Norton,  are  so 
t:lose  to"  Burnbsm  Westgate,  as  to  fcrm  with  it  one  town ; 
the  aggregate  area  of  tbe  three  parishes  is  5630,  with  a  joint 
population  of  1669.  There  were  in  tbe  three  parishes  in 
1833,  one  infant  school  with  49  children ;  one  day  and  board- 
ing Khool  with  60  children ;  one  day-school,  partly  sup- 
ptj^ted  by  subscription,  with  about  20  children;  and  two 
8uuday-scboolS(  with  136  t^ildren. 

Admiral  Lord  Nelson  was  a  native  of  Burnham  Tbwpe^ 
of  which  parish  his  fiitber  was  reotor. 

Cley  is  in  Holt  bunhed,  IS3  miles  from  London.  It  is 
situated  on  one  side  of  a  small  river,  and  BUceney  on  the 
other ;  die  mouth  of  the  rirer  forms  a  harbour,  called  Cley 
and  Blakeney  Harbour.  Tbe  area  of  Cley  parish  is  1980 
acres,  with  a  population  in  1631  of  827 ;  that  of  Blakeney 
1630  acres,  population  939:  tether  3610  acres;  populs- 
tion  1736,  about  one-fourth  sgriculturaL  Cley  consists 
chiefly  of  one  street,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  the  oustom- 
house.  The  church  is  a  large  and  curious  edifice,  partly  of 
early  English  architecture.  Tbe  south  aisle  is  of  rich  per- 
<sendicular  architecture,  with  a  fine  porofa.  The  battlements 
and  parapets  of  the  church  are  remarkably  rtdi  and  fine, 
and  the  windows  are  of  good  composition.  The  church  of 
Blakeney,  a  large  old  building,  has  a  square  embattled 
tower,  and  a  lofty  turret  at  one  onrie  of  the  chancel,  sup- 
posed to  beTO  been  used  as  a  ligfattaousfc  Tb«e  are  some 
remains  of  an  antient  Gsimelite  monastery.  Tht  harbonr 
was  much  impraved  lOwut  twenty  years  am,  and  die  trade 
withthenorUofBuropehasinoreMed.  Aoout  fifty  vessels, 
mostly  small,  belong  to  the  port,  some  of  which  sre  em- 
plo]^  in  the  oyster  fishery. ,  There  is  a  considerable  im- 
portation of  com,  ooal,  timber  and  deals,  hemp^  iron,  tar, 
tallow,  oa-cake,  &e. :  the  principal  article  of  export  is  salt, 
from  tile  salt-works  of  the  neighbourhood.  There  is  a  mar- 
ket at  Cley  on  Saturday,  and  a  yeariy  fhir  ft>r  horses.  The 
living  of  Cley  is  a  rectory,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  338/. ; 
that  of  Blakeney  is  a  rectory,  united  with  the  adjacent  rec- 
tory of  Cookthorpe.the  vicarage  of  Linle  Langhem,  and  the 
perpetual  curacy  of  aiandford,  together  of  the  dear  yearly 
value  of  i06/.,  with  a  glebe-house.  There  were  in  the  two 
parishes,  in  1 833,  two  infsnt^ohools,  with  40  children ;  seven 
other  day-sehools,  with  1 79  children ;  a  day  and  Sunday  na- 
tional school,  with  no  children  in  the  week  and  126  on 
Sundays;  and  two  Suuday-schooU,  with  860  ehOdren. 

Cromer  is  en  the  coast,  in  Krpingham  hundred,  ISt  miles 
from  London.  There  was  antiently  a  town  or  village  on  this 
part  of  the  coast  called  8hi|tdem.  which  was  destroyed  by 
the  sea  abont  the  commencement  (Mf  the  flfteenUi  cen- 
tury. The  sea  eontinues  to  gain  on  the  land,  and 
several  houses  in  Cromer  have  been  destroyed  within  the 
memory  of 'tliosc  new  living.  At  very  low  tides  large  masses 
of  wall  maj^stfU  be  seen,  which  are  called  by  sailors '  Shipdem 
steeple.'  The  town  of  Cromer  is  situated  at  the  top  of  the 
cliBs  ('  tbe  mud  cliffs,'  as  they  are  termed^  and  consists  of 
houses  f(w  tbe  most  put  badly  built  and  of  mean  appear- 
ance. The  area  of  the  parish  is  800  sores;  the  population 
in  1831  was  1S83.  The  town  was  flnmerly  a  fishing-place, 
but  the  pleasantness  the  surrounding  eountry  and  the 
flue  see  view  have  nthrooted  visitors  in  the  bathing  season. 
There  an  oom  good  inns^  and  a  suhocaiptfam  lUinij  sad 


news-room.  The  bay  of  Cromer  is  my  daogenns,  ano 
most  of  fhnees  and  onthottseo  in  the  nnghboarhood  are 
eonstmcted  of  timber  t^ttained  from  wieeks:  jret  the  place 
carries  on  some  tnde  in  eoals,  timber,  tiles,  eil-eoke^  and 
pther  goods.  Vessels  disdiarge 'their  cargoea  on  the  beach 
aC  ebb  tide  into  carts,  hf  which  the  goods  are  carried  by  a 
rood  up  tbe  cliff.  Fishing  is  actively  carried  oa,  and  the 
crabs  and  lobsters  are  of  eseellent  flavour.  All  attempts  to 
erect  a  pier  have  failed.  The  market  has  been  disoentiQued ; 
but  then  is  a  yearly  fair.  I^ere  is  a  lighthouse  on  the  eliff, 
a  short  distance  east  of  the  town.  A  hfe-boat  and  Manby's 
apparatus  fix  saving  men  ftom  wrecks  are  kept.  There  are 
some  battwies,  erected  during  tbe  last  war,  tac  the  defence 
oi  the  plaeo.  The  church  is  a  building  of  great  beauW,  in 
the  perpendicular  style ;  the  tower  is  nearly  160  ftet  high, 
aud  is  remarkaUy  fine;  and  some  other  portions  of  the 
ohonh  hate  vmrj  exeellent  details.  The  west  entimnoet  the 
ehonoel,  and  the  notih  poreh  an  in  ruins.  The  living  is  a 
vicamgOk  of  tbe  dear  yearfy  valve  of  90/.  Urn  won  in  the 
perish,  in  1833,  one  infhnt  adiool  with  60  chfldren;  two 
endomd  day-schools,  with  70  hoys  and  20  girls ;  five  other 
day-schools,  with  99  children;  one  boarding-school  widi 
about  20  bc^  and  two  Sunday-schools,  with  100  children 

Bast  Dereham  u  in  Mitfoid  hundred,  1004  miles  flrom 
London.  Here  was  antiently  a  nunnery,  founded  in  the 
eighth  centun.  by  St  Withburga,  daughter  of  Anns,  one  of 
the  kings  of  Bart  Anglia.  This  nunnery  was  destroyed  by 
the  Danes,  and  the  conventual  church  became  parochial. 
The  parish  of  Bast  Deftham  contains  S090  acres ;  the  popu- 
lation, in  1831,  was  3913,  one-Uiird  agricultural.  The  town 
ia  pleasantiy  situated,  and  >hss  been  much  improved;  it 
consists  for  the  most  part  of  well-built  houses ;  the  streets 
an  of  good  width,  and  are  paved  with  pebUes.  The  motket- 
riheob  which  is  convenient,  contains  a  good  assembly-room. 
The  <Anrdi  fs  a  large  cruciform  building  of  otmsider^le 
antiquity ;  it  has  a  nave  with  side  aisles,  two  transepts  and 
a  choir,  with  a  tower  rising  from  the  intersection  of  the 
nave  and  transepts.  This  tower  not  being  considered  strong 
enough  to  bear  the  hells,  a  lutge  tower  was  erected  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII.  in  the  diurchyud  called '  the  New 
Clocker.'  There  is  also  in  the  churchyard  a  plain  but 
curious  Norman  arch  covering  a  spring,  to  which  medicinal 
virtues  were  formerly  ascribed.  The  church  has  a  rich  and 
handsome  font  put  up  in  the  fifteenth  century ;  and  in  the 
north  transept  is  a  monument  to  the  poet  Cowper,  who  was 
buried  in  this  church,  ajx  1800.  There  is  a  good  weekly 
ram-ket  on  Friday  for  oom,  cattle,  and  i»ovisiona ;  and  there 
an  two  yeariy  foin  for  cattle,  sheep,  and  toys.  Petty  ses 
sioni  are  held  hue  evsn  fortnight.  The  benefiees  are.  a 
sineeun  rectory,  of  the  dear  yearly  vslue  of  704/.,  and  a 
vicarage  united  with  the  ohapelry  of  Hoo,  of  the  dear 
yearly  value  of  478/.,  with  a  glebe-house.  There  wpro,  in 
I8S3,  nine  day-schools,  with  183  children,  and  four  Sun- 
dai^4chools,  with  375  scholars. 

Diss  is  in  the  hundred  of  Diss,  86  miles  from  London. 
The  parish  is  divided  by  the  Waveney  from  the  adjacent 
parish  of  Palgnve  in  Suffolk ;  it  contains  an  area  of  3450 
acres,  and  had,  in  1831,  a  population  of  2934,  one-fourth 
agricultural.  The  town  is  irregularly  laid  out,  and  is  or  a 
very'  uneven  site,  but  tbe  streets  an  clean,  and  there  are  a 
nember  of  good  houses.  At  the  extremity  of  the  town  is  a 
large  mere  or  pool,  covering  above  seven  acres,  and  abound- 
ing with  eds.  The  church  is  an  soatient  building,  erected 
by  the  Ktawalters,  lords  ct  the  place;  it  oonsists  of  a  nave 
with  two  aisles  and  a  chancel,  and  a  squon  town  U  the 
weat  end.  Then  an  several  dissenting  places  <^  worship 
in  the  town.  Then  is  a  weekly  market  at  Diss  on  FVidar, 
and  a  yearly  Aur  for  cattle  and  toys.  A  fow  individuals  are 
employed  in  the  manufKeture  of  hempen  cloth,  a  (quantity 
of  which  is  sold  at  the  weekly  market  The  living  is  a  rec- 
tory, c^Uie  clear  yearly  value  of  715/.,  with  a  glebe-house. 
There  were  in  the  parish,  in  1833,  an  infont  school  with  80 
children;  a  school  of  industry,  with  65  girls;  fourteen  day 
or  boarding  schools,  with  242  children,  and  four  Sunday- 
schools,  with  545  children. 

Downham  is  in  Daekclose  hundred,  near  the  right  bank 
of  the  Great  Ouse,  84J|  miles  from  London.  This  is  a  very 
antient  town ;  aceording  to  Spdmon  it  had  the  grant  of  a 
matket  aa  fix  back  as  Uie  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor. 
The  area  of  the  parish  is  C880  acres;  the  population,  in 
1831,  ms  2198,  more  than  one-fourth  agricultural.  The 
town  oonsists  of  three  streets,  which  ar&well  mved..  The 
church  is  an  uitient  huildingpi^thett  l^ttt^MmMWlbwr . 
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there  un  ilso  sereral  dissentinj;  ^laoes  of  worship.  There 
•re  miulard-works  and  oil-miUs  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
m  oonsiderable  beU-foundry  in  the  town.  The  market, 
which  is  on  Saturday,  is  well  supplied  with  fish  and  fowl 
from  the  Fens.  There  are'  two  if  not  three  fkirs  in  the  year ; 
one  of  which  is  one  of  the  largest  horse-fairs  in  the  kingdom. 
The  living  is  a  rectory,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  4Q3L, 
wiUi  a  glebe-house.  There  were,  in  1833,  a  national  school 
for  60  girls;  three  other  ^y-schools,  with  160  children;  a 
boarding-school,  with  89  boys ;  and  two  Sunday-schools, 
with  137  children. 

Fakenham.  distinguished  fiom  other  places  of  the  same 
name  as  Fakenham  Lancaster,  is  in  Gulow  hundred,  109 
miles  from  London.  The  parish  has  an  area  of  2360  acres, 
with  a  population,  in  1831,  of  2077,  one-sixth  afpieultural ; 
the  hamlet  of  Alethorpe,  belonging  to  this  parish,  has  an 
area  of  280  acres,  with  a  population  of  eight  persons :  making 
in  idl  2640  acres  and  2085  inhabitants.  The  town  is  situated 
near  the  river  Wensom,  on  a  pleasant  declivity.  The  streets 
are  paved.  The  church  is  handsome  and  commodious,  con- 
sisting of  a  nave  with  two  aisles,  a  chancel,  a  .south  porch, 
and  a  lofty  western  tower;  this  tower  has  a  fine  entrance 
tloorway  with  a  large  window  over  it,  and  a  canopied  niche 
on  esoh  side.  There  is  an  antient  market-cross.  There  is 
a  corn-market  on  Thursday,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  county, 
which  is  attended  bycorn-merofaantsfromWella.  There  are 
two  yesrlv  fairs  held  on  Hampton  Green,  a  mile  from  the 
town.  The  qnarter-sessions  ror  the  county  were  formerly 
hold  here  by  adjournment  alternfttdy  with  Walsin(^MUD,lwt 
Holt  boa  been  substituted  for  Fakenham,  and  the  former 
sessions-house  has  been  converted  into  a  school-room.  The 
living  is  a  rectory,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  862^..  with  a 
glebe-house.  There  were,  in  1 633,  two  schools,  partly  sup- 
ported by  endowment,  with  55  children ;  a  school  supported 
by  subscription,  with  42  girls ;  nine  other  day  ax  boarding 
schools,  with  299  children;  and  four  Sunday-schools,  with 
362  children. 

Foulsham  is  in  Eynsford  hundred,  1 1 0  miles  from  Lon- 
don. The  area  of  the  parish  is  3100  acres,  with  apopulation, 
in  1831,  of  9S8,  about  one-third  agriculturaL  The  town  was 
nearly  destroyed  by  fire  in  1770;  since  that  catastrophe  the 
houses,  have  been  rebuilt  on  a  more  t«gular  plan  luid  in  a 
more  respectable  style.  The  diurch  is  a  handsome  build- 
ing of  flint  and  stone,  rebuilt  at  the  same  time  as  the  town. 
There  is  a  corn-market  on  Tuesday,  and  two  yearly  &in. 
one  for  small  dealers  and  one  for  cattle ;  beside  a  statute 
fair  for  hiring  servants.  The  living  is  a  rectory,  of  the  clear 
yearly  value  of  60-2/.i  with  a  glebe-house.  There '  were  in 
1833  six  day-schools,  with  104  children,  and  two  Sunday 
schools,  with  145  children. 

Harlcston  is  in  Earsfaam  hundred,  99  miles  from  London. 
The  area  of  the  parish  ofRedenball  with  Harleston  is  )6]0 
acres,  with  a  population,  in  1831,  of  1784,  less  Uian  one- 
fourth  ^hcultural.  Part  of  the  town  lies  in  the  parish  of 
Mendham,  which  is  chiefly  in  Suffolk ;  the  Norfolk  portion 
of  this  pariah  has  an  area  of  720  acres,  with  a  population,  in 
1831, of  341,  one-fourth  agricultural;  givlnga total  forHar- 
leiton  of  2330  acres,  with  a  population  of  2125.  The  town 
consists  of  a  main  street  along  the  Yarmouth  road,  and  a 
convenient  market-place  on  the  south  side  of  the  main 
street  The  *  middle  row,*  between  the  street  and  the  mar^ 
ket-place*  is  in  the  hamlet  of  Harleston,  which  is  part  of 
Redenhall  parish.  In  this  part  is  a  chapel-of-ease,  a  plain 
building.  There  are  three  dissenting  places  of  worship  in 
the  town.  The  river  Waveney  flows  at  a  short  distance  to 
the  south';  there  are  three  bridges  over  it  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  manufacture  of  bombazines  is  carried  on  to  a 
small  extent;  there  is  a  well  attended  corn-market  on 
Wednesday,  and  two  oonsiderable  fairs,  at  which  great 
numbers  of  Scotch  cattle  are  sold.  The  parish  church  of 
Redenhall  is  situated  on  an  elevation  a  mile  from  the  town 
5n  the  road  to  Yarmouth.  It  consists  ^  a  nave  with  two 
aisles,  a  chancel,  and  a  fine  western  tower  of  perpendicular 
ehuacter.  The  tower  was  built  a.d.  1460-ld20,butthebody 
of  the  church  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenlh  centiuy. 

The  living  is  a  rectory,  with  the  chapetry  of  Harleston 
annexed,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  803/.  There  were  in 
1833,  in  the  parish  of  Redenhall  and  the  Norfolk  portion 
of  Mendham  parish,  two  infant  or  dame  schools,  with  33  to  38 
children ;  a  national  day  and  Sunday  school,  partly  endowed, 
with  90  children  tn  the  week  and  134  on  Sundays;  two 
day-schools,  with  40  children ;  and  one  Sunday-school  with 
145  children. 


East  Harling  is  in  the  hundred  of  Guilteross,  89  miles 
from  London.  The  area  of  the  parish  is  299J0  acres,  with  a 
population,  in  1831,  of  1031,  about  half  agricultural.  The 
town  is  small  and  has  little  trade.  There  is  a  wcjekly  mar- 
ket on  Tuesday  for  corn,  and  there  are  four  yearly  fairs, 
beside  a  statute  fair  for  hiring  servants.  The  church  con- 
sists of  a  nave,  two  aisles,  and  chancel,  with  a  south  porch 
with  a  square  tower  and  a  small  spire  at  the  west  end.  It 
contains  a  handsome  carved  screen  and  some  stained-glas 
windows.  Thwe  are  one  or  two  dissenting  places  of  wor- 
shij).  Quiddentum  Hall,  the  seat  of  the  earl  of  Albemarle^ 
is  m  the  neighbourhood.  Hie  living  is  a  rectory,  of  the 
clear  yeariy  of  523/.  There  vere  in  1S33  three  dftj-sehools, 
with  127  children,  and  one  Sunday-eehool  with  100  chil- 
dren. 

Hingham  is  in  Forehoe  hundred,  about  100  miles  from 
London.  The  area  of  the  parish  is  3630  acres,  with  a  popu- 
lation, in  1831,  of  1539,  two-fifths  agricultural  The  town  is 
irregularly  laid  out,  but  contains  some  good  houses.  The 
market-place  is  very  neat.  The  church  is  large  and  hand- 
some, chiefly  in  the  decorated  English  style,  with  vesy  good 
details  and  fine  tracery  in  the  windows.  The  east  window  of 
the  chancel  is  of  fine  stained  glass,  which  was  brought  from 
a  nunnery  in  the  Netherlands  and  presented  to  the  church 
by  Lord  Wodebouse,  A.D.  1812.  Trinity  chapel,  attached  to 
thu  church,  has  a  window  of  fine  stained-glass  on  which 
was  a  mutilated  inscription: '  Thys  wyndow  ys  ye  mayden 
cost  of  Hengham  :*  from  whieh  it  has  been  inferred  that 
the  window,  if  not  the  whole  chapel,  was  erected  by  the 
contribution  of  the  girls  of  Hingham.  The  tower  is  a  rory 
fine  specimen  of  flint  and  stone  work.  There  are  three 
yearly  fairs,  one  chiefly  f<x  horses,  the  others  for  live  stock 
generally.  The  market  has  been  given  up. 

The  living  is  a  rectory,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  920/., 
with  a  glelHi-house.  There  were  in  1833  one  dame-school 
with  18  children;  an  endowed  grammar  school  with  97 
children ;  a  school,  partly  supported  by  subscriptian,  with 
69  children;  two  other  day-schools,  wiu  57  children  ;  and 
one  Sunday-school,  with  1 00  children. 

Holt  is  in  the  hundred,  of  Holt,  119  miles  fh>m  London. 
The  parish  has  an  area  of  2950  acres,  with  a  population,  in 
1831,  of  1622,  less  than  one-third  agricultural.  The  town 
is  odvontageously.  situated  at  the  junction  of  several  roads 
in  the  midst  of  a  pleasant  eouqlry.  It  is  irr^larly  laid 
out.  but  the  houses  are  neatly  built  and  the  streets  paved 
with  flints.  The  town  was  nearly  destrc^ed  by  a  great  Sre 
in  1 708,  but  it  was  much  iofproved  on  bemg  rebuilL  There 
are  a  neat  and  commodious  sessions-house  and  a  church. 
There  are  two  dissenting  places  of  worship.  There  is  a  well- 
attended  market  on  Saturaay,  and  there  are  two  yearly  &irs. 
The  quarter^^essions  for  the  county  are  held  here  twice  in 
the  year  by  adjournment.  The  living  is  a  rectory,  of  the 
clear  yearly  value  of  563/.,  with  a  glebe-house.  There  were 
in  1833  in  the  parish  one  dame-school  with  I4childrto;  ' 
an  endowed  school  with  60  boys,  founded  by  Sir  John  ; 
Gresham  and  placed  under  the  government  the  Fish- 
mongers* Company  in  London ;  seven  other  day-schools, 
with  158  chtldnn;  one  bDBtdingf«ehoQl  with  14childr«i; 
and  two  Sunday-sehools,  with  160  children. 

Loddon  is  in  Loddon  hundred,  112  or  113  miles  from 
London  through  Soole  Harleston,  and  Bungay.  It  is 
a  small  place  situated  on  a  stream  which  flows  into  the  Yore. 
The  village  ofChedgrave  is  so  closely  adjacent  that  the  (wo 
form  one  town.  Loddon  parish  has  an  area  of  2750  acres; 
population  in  1831,  1175;  Chedgrave,  of  900  acres;  popula- 
tion 253:  together  3650  acres;  population  1528.  The 
[Hincipal  street  runs  north  and  south,  having  Loddon  church 
about  the  middle  of  the  east  side  and  Chedgnve  church  on 
the  north-east  side  of  the  town.  Loddon  church  is  a  fine  j 
stone  building  with  an  elegant  tower,  mostly  of  perpendicu- 
lar ebancta.  Chedgrave  eburoh  has  a  Ane  Norman  door 
and  other  antient  portions.  There  an  a  weekly  market  and 
two  yearly  fUrs.  The  mwistrates  of  the  ne^bourbood 
hold  a  monthly  meeting  at  Loddtm.  Tbe  Imng  of  Luddoo 
is  a  vicarAge,  of  the  elear  yearly  value  of  300/. ;  that  of 
Chedgrave  is  a  rectory,  of  tne  clear  yearly  value  of  1 S  J/. 
There  were  in  the  two  parishes  in  1833  one  boarding-school 
with  17  boys;  three  day-schools,  with  from  64 to  70  cbQ 
dr^ ;  and  one  Sunday-school  with  48  children. 

Reepham  is  in  the  hundred  of  Eynsford,  1 1 1  miles  fn>m 
London.  The  area  of  the  parish  is  570  acres,  with  a  popu- 
lation, in  1831,  of  452,  almost  entirely  agriculturaL  The 
parishes  of  Hackford  a|^d  ghi^^el^m^j^^^be  ^ 
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dO  Raenihani,  as  tne^  are  closely  adjacent  Hackford  is  dia- 

tinguisoedasHackford-by-ReephamorsometimeaReepham- 
Hackford:  it  contains  820  acres,  with  a  population,  in  1831, 
of  698,  one^ftb  agricultural ;  Whitwell  nas  1^30  acres,  with 
a  population,  in  1 83 1,  of  463,  two-thirdi  agricultural :  in  all 
2920  acres,  population  1633.  The  town  is  small,  but  it  was 
formerly  remarkable  for  having  three  churches,  those  of 
Reepbam,  Hackford,  and  Whitwell,  in  one  churchyard.  One 
of  these,  Hackford.  was  burned  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. ; 
Ihe  two  others,  Reephara  and  Whitwell,  yet  remain.  The 
principal  trade  is  in  malt.  The  market  is  on  Saturday,  and 
there  is  a  yearly  fkir.  The  living  of  Reepbam  is  a  rectory 
united  with  that  of  Kerdiston,  of  the  joint  dear  yearly  value 
of  699/-,  with B  glebe-house;  that  ofHackjford  orReepham* 
Hackford  is  a  rectory  united  with  the  Ticarage  of  Whitwell, 
of  the  joint  clear  yearly  value  of  368/.  There  were  in  the 
three  parishes,  in  1 833,  one  day-school,  partly  supported  by 
subscription,  with  36  children;  seven  other  day-schools, 
with  126  children;  and  three  Sunday-schools,  with  137 
children. 

Stoke  Ferry  is  in  the  hundred  of  Claekclose,  88  miles 
from  London.  The  parish  has  an  area  of  1520  acres,  with 
a  population,  in  1831,  of  706,  about  one-third  agricultural. 
Tbe  town  consists  of  one  principal  street  adjacent  to  the 
Wissey,  over  which  there  is  a  bridge.  The  church  is  toward 
the  south  end  of  the  town.  Tbe  market,  which  had  been 
for  a  long  period  disused,  has  been  revived  within  the  last 
few  yean;  it  is  now  held  on  Friday,  chiefly  for  com. 
There  is  one  yearly  cattle-fair.  Messrs.  Wbithread  and  Co., 
the  great  brewen,  have  extensive  malting  establishments 
here.  The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  of  the  clear  yearly 
value  of  71/.  There  were  in  1833  one  day-school,  ]Mrtly 
■upported  by  endowment,  with  90  children,  and  two  Sun 
day-schools,  with  122  children. 

Swaffham  is  in  tbe  hundred  of  South  Greenhoe,  93  miles 
from  London.  The  parish  has  an  area  of  8130  acres,  with  a 
population,  in  1831,  of  3285,  about  one-fourth  agricultural. 
The  town  is  situated  on  an  eminence,  and  consists  of  four 
principal  streets.  The  houses  are  generally  well  built, 
and  the  town  has  a  neat  theatre,  an  assembly-room, 
and  a  house  of  correction.  The  church,  which  is  a 
large  ediOoe  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  consists  if  a  nave 
with  two  aisles,  a  chancel,  aod  two  transeptFohapels.  It 
is  the  Aneet  parish  church  in  the  neighboarhood.  There  is 
in  embattled  tower  at  the  west  end,  with  pinnades  at  the 
comers,  and  a  peal  of  eight  bells ;  there  is  also  a  porch  on 
the  south  side ;  the  aisles  are  separated  iVom  the  nave  by 
fourteen  arches,  seven  on  each  side,  sustained  by  slender 
cluslered  pillars ;  and  above  them  are  twenty-six  or  twenty- 
eight  light  and  elegant  windows,  two  ovct  each  arch.  In 
these  windows  are  some  firagments  of  stained  glass.  The 
roof  is  of  finely  carved  oak;  the  church  contains  several 
monuments.  There  are  several  dissenting  meeting-houses. 
The  market  is  held  on  Saturday,  and  there  are  three  fairs  in 
the  year.  A  great  deal  of  butter  is. sold.  The  quarter- 
sessions  for  the  county  are  held  here  by  adjournment  at 
Midsummer,  and  races  and  coursing-meetings  are  held  on 
an  extensive  heath  of  eome  thousand  acres  near  the  town. 
The  living  is  a  vicarage  united  with  the  reeUiry  of  Threxton, 
of  the  joint  yesvly  value  of 738/.,  with  a  glebe-house.  There 
vere,  in  1833,  one  day-school,  partly  supported  by  endow- 
ment, with  IS  hoys;  seven  other  day-schools,  with  215 
children ;  and  two  Sunday-schools,  with  263  children. 

North  WaUham  is  in  the  hundred  of  Tunstead,  123 
miles  from  London.  Tbe  area  of  tbe  parish  is  4010  acres; 
the  population,  in  1831,  was  2615,  about  one-third  agricul- 
tural. The  town  stands  on  a  gentle  eminence  above  the 
river  Ant,  and  consists  of  several  streets  irregularly  laid  out. 
The  town  was  almost  entirely  burnt  in  tbe  year  1600.  A 
market-cross,  erected  in  the  time  of  Edward  III.,  was  re- 
paired after  the  fire  by  Redman,  bishop  of  Norwich.  The 
church  is  a  spacious  and  magnificent  building,  an  early  spe- 
cimen of  the  perpendicular  style.  Ithasafinesouthporobof 
flint  and  stone,  and  a  richly  carved  wooden  cover  to  the  font 
The  tower  fell  down  in  1 724,  and  has  remained  in  ruins  ever 
linee.  There  are  several  dissenting  meeting-houses  and  a 
neat  theatre.  The  silk  manu&cture  is  prosecuted  on  a  very 
small  scale ;  there  is  a  weekly  market  on  Thursday,  a  yearly 
cattle-fair,  and  two  statute  ftirs  in  tbe  vear  for  hiring  ser- 
vants. A  navigable  canal,  connected  with  the  navigation  of 
the  Ant  and  Sure,  opens  a  water  communication  oetween 
tbiit  town  and  Yarmouth.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  united 
with  the  rectory  of  Antingham  St  Iifary.  of  the  clw  yearly 
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value  of  336L,  with  a  gtebe-honu. '  There  were,  m  1633, 

thirteen  boarding  or  day  schools,  with  about  154  children; 
and  three  Sunday-schools,  with  196  children. 

New  Walaingham  is  in  the  hundred  of  North  Greenhoe; 
113^  miles  from  London.  Tbe  parishes  of  Great  or  Old 
Walsingham  and  of  Little  or  New  Walsingbam  adjoin  eaeh 
other;  Old  Walsingham  has  2170  acres,  with  a  population, 
in  1 831,  of  434,  three-fourths  agricultural;  New  Walsing- 
ham has  8&0  acres,  with  a  population  of  1004,  about  one- 
fourth  agricultural :  together  3030  acres;  population  1438. 
A  chapel  was  built  at  Old  Walsingham,  and  dedicated  to 
the  Annunciation  of  our  Lady,  aj>.  1061,  b^  tbe  widow  ot 
Rieholdis  de  Favarches.  Geoffi?,  her  sou,  in  the  reign  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  founded  here  a  monastery  for  Au- 
gustinian  or  Black  CantHis,  and  erected  a  conventual  church, 
piving  to  tbe  monastery  the  chapel  buOt  by  his  mother.  An 
image  of  the  Virgin,  belonging  to  this  foun^iion,  was  held 
in  the  very  highest  regard;  pilgrimages  to  the  chapel  or 
shrine  of '  Our  Lady  of  W^ingham '  were  even  more  fre- 
quent than  those  to  the  shrine  of  St.  Thomas  ii  Beoket,  and 
the  possessions  of  the  priory  were  augmented  by  large  en- 
dowments or  costly  presents.  Foreigners  of  all  nations  came 
hither  on  pilgrimage,  and  several  kings  and  queens  of  Eng- 
land, among  them  Henry  VIII.  in  uie  commencement  of 
his  reign,  paid  their  devotions  here.  Erasmus,  who  visited 
it,  has  described  the  riches  of  the  chapeL  Tbe  monks  per- 
suaded the  ^ple  that  the  Milky-way  in  the  heavens  was  a 
miraentout  indication  of  the  road  to  this  place,  whence  it 
came  to  be  called  by  some '  the  Walsingham  way.*  Tbe 
convent  at  the  suppression  had  a  yearly  revenue  of 
4A61 14*.  Aid,  mm,  or  39W.  11«.  dear,  beside  the 
offerings  to  our  udy,  valued,  according  to  one  authority,  at 
260/.  12«.  4d  yearly,  but  by  another  at  26/.  16*.  only. 

There  are  some  fine  remains  of  the  convent;  a  richly 
ornamented  lofty  arch,  supposed  to  have  formed  the  east 
end  of  the  conventual  church,  the  western  entrance  gate- 
way to  the  monastery,  having  a  broad  flattened  arch ; 
tbe  walls,  with  vrindows  and  arches  of  the  refbctory.  78 
feet  b^  27,  with  walls  26|  feet  high;  a  Norman  arch 
with  ngxag  mouldings,  which  has  been  removed  from  its 
original  site;  part  of  the  clotstera,  incorporated  with 
the  modern  mansion,  a  stone  hath,  and  two  unoovered 
wells,  called  '  the  wishing  welb,'  yet  remain.  The 
principal  part  of  these  ruins  an  inclumd  in  the  pleasure 
grounds  m  Walsingham  abbey,  the  seat  of  H.  L.  Warner, 
Esq.  There  is  a  fine  engraving  of  tbe  esstem  end  of  the 
church  in  the  last  edition  of  Dugdale's  '  Monasticon.*  There 
was  a  house  of  Franciscan  or  Grey  Friars  at  Little  Wal- 
siogham,  tbe  houses  and  gardens  of  which  were  valued  at 
the  dissolution  at  3/.  per  annum ;  there  was  also  a  lazar- 
bouse,  founded  a.d.  1492,  for  two  leprous  persons.  This 
lazar-house  has  been  enlarged,  and  is  used  as  a  bridewell. 
Tbe  town  of  New  Walsingbam  is  near  the  river  Stiffkey. 
The  church,  which  is  a  spacious  building,  contains  an  an- 
tieut  font  of  perpendicular  character ;  its  carving  is  among 
the  richest  in  England,  representins  the  seven  sacraments 
of  the  Roman  Catbdic  church  and  the  Cmdfixion.  An 
engraving  of  this  font  is  given  in  Britton's  *  Arobitectural 
Antiquities,'  vol.  iT.  There  is  a  yearlv  feir.  Quarter-ses- 
sions for  the  county  are  held  here  bv  adioumment  twice  in 
the  year.  There  are  Methodist  and  Independent  meeting- 
houses. The  living  of  Old  Walsingham  is  a  ohapelry,  o{ 
the  clear  yearly  value  of  1 6  8/. ;  that  of  New  Walsingham,  a 
donative,  of  the  value  ofwhicb  therewas  no  return.  There 
were  in  the  two  parishes,  in  1833,  one  endowed  school,  but 
without  scholus;  one  school,  with  12  girls,  supported  by 
private  charity ;  seven  other  (hiy-schools,  with  161  children ; 
one  day  and  Sunday  school,  supported  by  voluntary  contri- 
butions, with  37  girli;  and  four  Sunday-sdiools,  with  173 
children. 

Watton  IS  in  the  hundred  of  Wayland,  91  miles  from 
London.  The  area  of  the  pariah  is  2000  acres ;  the  popu- 
lation, in  1831,  was  1027.  The  town,  which  is  small,  is  in 
the  midst  of  a  dairy  country,  from  which  a  considerable 
quantity  of  butter  is  sent  to  London.  There  are  in  tbe  town 
some  almshouses  and  a  clock-tower.  The  church,  whioo  is 
at  some  distance  from  the  town,  has  a  round  tower  with  an 
octangular  top ;  it  is  supposed  that  some  parts  of  the  build- 
ing are  as  old  as  tlie  time  of  Henry  I.  There  is  a  weekly 
market  on  Wednesday,  three  antient  fairs,  and  two  others 
of  modem  establishment.  Pet^-sessions  for  the  hundred 
are  held  monthly.   The  living  is  a  vicarage,  of  the  clear 
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the  parish,  lu  1833.  a  nattonal  day  and  Sunday  school, 
with  120  children,  and  three  day-schools,  with  93  children. 

Wells  is  in  North  Greenfaoe  hundred,  118}  miles  from 
London,  The  area  of  the  parish  is  2250  acres,  with  a  popu- 
lation, in  1B31,  of  3624.  The  town  is  on  a  slizht  elevation 
rising  abova  the  marshy  flat  which  here  lines  tne  coast,  and 
Aout  half  a  mile  from  the  sea,  on  a  creek,  the  mouih  of 
which  forms  the  harbour.  The  shifting  sands  render  this 
i^arbour  diffioutt  of  access,  but  considerable  improvements 
nave  been  made  in  it.  The  town  consists  of  two  principal 
streets,  partially  paved,  and  of  some  smaller  streets.  There 
is  a  custom-house  on  the  quay ;  there  is  also  a  theatre.  The 
trade  of  the  port  is  consitferable.  Corn  and  malt  are 
shipped;  and  coals,  timber,  deals,  bark,  oil-cake,  tur,  and 
wine  are  imported.  There  is  a  yearly  fair.  Petty-sessions 
for  the  hundred  are  held  every  forlnigbt.  Several  of  the 
townsmen  are  engaged  as  seamen  in  registered  vessels,  or 
in  the  oypler  or  other  fishery.  The  living  is  a  rectory,  of  the 
clear  yearly  value  of  738A,  with  a  glebe-house.  There  were 
in  the  parish,  in  1833,  six  infant  or  dame  sehoida,  with  124 
children ;  two  endowed  day-schools,  with  60  children ;  ttto 
schools,  supported  by  private  charity,  with  60  children ; 
eif^ht  other  day-schools,  with  277efaildren;  and  two  Sunday- 
schools,  with  339  children. 

Wymondham  (pronounced  and  occasionally  written 
Windham)  la  in  Forehoe  hundred,  100  miles  from  London. 
The  parish  comprehends  six  divisions,  having  an  aggregate 
area  of  11,240  acres,  with  a  population,  in  1831,  of  5485. 
A  priory  of  Black  or  Benedictine  monks  was  established 
here  betbre  a.d.  1107,  by  William  de  Albini,  chief  butler  to 
Henry  X.  It  was  at  first  a  cell  to  St.  Alban's  abbey,  but 
was  separated  from  it  and  erected  into  an  independent 
abbey  about  a.d.  1448.  It  bad  ten  or  twelve  monks :  the 
yearly  revenue  at  the  dissolution  was  21U.  16t.  6|cf.  gross, 
or  72/.  5s.  4d.  clear.  The  only  part  of  the  conventual  build- 
ings now  remaining  is  a  portion  of  the  church,  which  is  now 
used  SB  the  parish  churcti.  The  town  grew  into  importance 
through  the  monastery.  Ket  the  Tanner,  who  raised  a 
rebellion  in  the  county  m  the  reign  of  Ed^va^d  VI.,  was  a 
native  of  this  town. 

The  town  of  Wymondham  is  of  considerable  extent,  and 
has  been  much  improved  of  late  years.  The  church  was 
originally  cruciform,  consisting  of  a  nave  with  side  aisles, 
the  south  aisle  having  the  monks'  lodginp  over  it,  two 
chapels  forming  transepts,  a  choir,  with  Lady  chapel  on  the 
north  side,  and  a  tower  rising  from  the  intersection  of  the 
nave  and  transepts.  There  were  a  chapter-house  and  other 
conventual  buildings.  Between  the  years  1410  and  1476 
the  inhabitants  built  another  tower  at  the  western  end.  The 
part  now  remaining  consists  of  the  nave  with  the  ude  aisles 
(the  south  aisle  having  been  rebuilt),  the  western  tower,  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  central  tower,  and  some  frag- 
ments of  the  walls  of  other  parts.  The  architecture  is 
of  different  styles  and  periods;  the  Norman  arches  of 
tfae  nave  may  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  original 
building.  There  are  several  dissenting  meeting-houses  at 
Wymondham.  and  a  house  of  correction.  The  bomba- 
zine manufacture  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent; 
the  whole  number  of  persons  employed  in  it  is  probably 
near  1000.  There  are  a  market  on  Friday,  two  yearly  fkirs 
for  horses  and  cattle,  and  occasional  statute  fkirs  for  hiring 
servants.  The  living  is  a  vicarage,  of  the  clear  yearly  value 
of  ml.,  with  &  glebe-house.  There  were,  in  1833,  two  day- 
schools,  partly  supported  by  an  endowment,  with  140  ehil- 
dred ;  three  other  day-schools,  with  1 10  children ;  and  five 
Sunday-schools,  with  599  children.  There  is  an  endowment 
fbr  a  Ree  grammar-school,  but  the.  Report  in  1833  states 
that  *  there  nad  been  no  child  instructed  therein  for  many 
years.* 

Of  the  places  formerly  of  note,  but  now  decayed,  may  be 
mentioned  North  Elmbam  in  Launditch  hundred,  5  miles 
north  of  East  Dereham.  In  the  Saxon  time  this  was  for 
four  centuries  (a.d.  673-1075)  the  seat  of  a  bishopric; 
and  after  the  see  was  removed  toThetford,  and  subsequently 
to  Norwich,  the  bishops  continued  to  reside  occasionally  in 
the  manor-house  here,  which  bishop  Spencer,  in  the  time  of 
Richard  II.,  obtained  leave  to  convert  into  a  castle.  The 
entrenchment  surrounding  this  castle  Mill  remains,  and  en- 
closes about  five  aeres  of  land.  There  are  a  few  remains  of 
the  palice  ovei^wn  with  briars  and  thorny  and  some 
traces  of  the  cathedral.  The  parish  has  an  B.'rea.  of  AOOO 
acres,  with  apopulation,  in  1831,  of  1153.  Hie  living  is  a 
\-ioBrage,of  the  dear  yearly  value  of  SI6i^   The  see  was 


formed  by  dismemberment  from  that  of  Dunwich.  The  two 
sees  were  reunited  probably  about  870  or  87 1, 

Castle  Acre  is  in  the  hundred  of  Freebridge  Lynn,  4 
miles  north  of  Swaffham,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Nar.  It 
is  probable  that  this  was  a  Roman  station,  for  several  roini 
and  a  tessellated  pavement  have  been  dug  up  here.  The 
castle,  from  which  the  place  probably  gets  it$  name,  wai 
erected  by  William  earl  of  Warren  and  Surr^.  to  whom  the 
lordship  had  been  granted  by  the  Conqueror.  It  occupied 
the  southern  side  of  a  bill  slopipg  toward  the  river,  and  con- 
sisted of  three  parts  or  divisions,  each  fortified  with  mounds, 
ditches,  and  walls,  but  connected  with  each  other.  The 
earthworks  remain,  as  well  as  fragments  of  the  building. 
The  principal  street  of  the  present  village  passes  througb 
one  of  the  main  entrances  of  the  castle ;  this  entrance  con- 
sists of  an  outer  and  inner  gate,  with  a  portcullis  betvreen 
them,  and  two  circular  bastions  to  defend  the  approach. 
There  are  traces  of  a  similar  entrance  at  the  southern  end  of 
tfae  street.  Earl  Warren  founded  also  a  priory  of  Cluniae 
monks  near  his  castle ;  the  yearly  revenues  of  which  priory 
at  the  dissolution  were  estimated  at  3242.  1 7«.  i^d.  gross, 
or  306/.  1 1<.  4^  clear.  .There  are  considerable  remains  of 
this  religious  house.  The  ruins  of  the  west  front  of  the 
church  and  the  towers  at  the  angles  are  a  fine  specimen  of 
enriched  Norman  architecture.  There  are  three  doorways 
in  this  front ;  the  central  and  princi^  one  has  a  numberof 
fine  zigzs«  and  other  mouldings.  Xhe  large  west  window 
over  tfais  doorway  forms  an  exception  to  the  general  cha- 
racter of  the  front,  being  of  per^ndicular  architecture,  but 
much  mutilated;  there  are  pomled  arches,  or  remains  of 
them,  on  each  side  of  this  large  window.  Some  large 
columns  of  the  nave,  but  only  one  in  a  perfect  state,  ibe 
walls  of  tbe  transepts,  and  considerable  remnants  bf  the  cotv 
ventual  buildings  to  the  south  of  tbe  church,  of  the  prior's 
house  adjacent  to  tbe  south-western  angle  of  the  cuuirh, 
of  the  porter's  lodge,  and  of  the  barn  of  the  monaatery,  are 
remaining.  Hie  site  of  the  monastery  within  what  may  be 
called  the  walled  precinct  contains  nearly  thirty  acrei.  Tbe 
village  of  Castle  Acre  is  still  considerable.  The  area  of  tbe 
pariah  is  3210  acres;  the  population,  in  1831.  was  133^ 
There  are  two  dissenting  places  of  worship,  and  in  l>i3i 
there  were  three  day-schools,  with  125  children,  and  three 
Sunday-schools,  with  225  children.  The  living  is  avicarage, 
of  the  yearly  value  of  which  no  return  has  been  made. 
There  are  two  yearly  fairs,  and  the  magistrates  hold  a  meet- 
ing here  once  a  fortnight. 

Castle  Rising,  also  in  the  hundred  of  Freebridge 
Lynn,  S  miles  north-west  of  Lynn,  and  2  miles  from 
the  Wash,  on  the  Rising  or  Habingly  river,  is  a  plan 
of  great  antiquity ;  an  old  verse,  preserved  by  tradition, 
declares  that '  Rismg  was  a  seaport  town  when  Lynn  was 
but  a  marsh.*  It  is  thought  that  AlAred  the  Great  buflt  « 
castle  here ;  at  any  rate  William  de  Albini,  to  whose  ances- 
tors the  Conqueror  gave  several  lordships  in  the  county, 
built  a  castle  here  before  1176  ;  and  this  edifice  appears  ic 
enclose  a  fragment  of  a  more  antient  building.  Toe  trade 
of  the  place  was  considerable,  and  the  town  was  incorporated, 
but  at  what  period  is  not  clear ;  however,  tbe  hafbour,  being 
choked  up  with  sand,  was  deserted,  and  tbe  place  fell  into 
decay.  It  received  the  elective  franchise  in  the  time  of 
Philip  and  Mary ;  but  from  the  decay  of  tbe  town  tbt: 
number  of  voters  was  diminished  to  two  or  three,  when  the 
franchise  was  taken  away  by  the  Reform  Act  The  oorpor«> 
tion  has  almost  dwindled  away.  The  parish  and  borough 
contains  2330  acres,  with  a  peculation,  in  1831,  of  358, 
more  than  half  agriculturaL  Inere  are  conoiderable  re- 
mains of  the  CBsde ;  the  keep  is  standing,  Uiough  mt^ 
dilapidated ;  the  walU  are  three  yards  thick,  and  the  divi- 
aion  and  arrangement  of  the  apartments  are  very  obvious. 
It  stands  in  a  ballium  or  court  surrounded  by  a  moat  and  em- 
bankment. Tho  general  style  of  the  building  is  Norman, 
and  bears  a  resemblance  to  that  of  Norwich  castle,  Isabella 
of  France,  queen  of  EdwSTd  II.,  was  kep(  in  confinement  in 
this  castle  by  her  son  Edward  lit.  from  A.D.  1330  till  her 
death  in  1358.  The  church  is  a  veiy  antient  structure ;  the 
west  front  is  of  remarkably  fine  Norman  compositiua;  it 
has  a  fine  doorway  with  varied  mouldings,  and  a  laree 
window  above,  with  a  series  of  intersecting  arches  on  each 
side.  The  font  is  antient  and  highly  ornamented. 
living  is  a  rectory  consolidated  with  that  of  Roydoo,  of  tbe 
clear  yearly  value  of  419/.,  with  a  gleoe-house.  tlinewenk 
iu  i  833,  two  day-schools,  vith  67  childreDr  and  two  Suoiliy 
schools,  with  61  children.  i 
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Kenniiwball,  in  Ouiltcross  hundred,  in  the  neiKhbour- 
hood  of  East  Harliug,  is  ob  the  Ikeoeld  Street,  and  was 
once  a  residence  of  thi  [^incea  of  East  Anglia,  from  which 
circumstaace  it  deriiea  iti  name.  Cyning-Halla,  'Kiofr'a 
Hair  or  palace.  The  site  of  this  palace,  which  i*  itiU  dis- 
cernible. IS  called  '  Candleyards,'  a  oorruptioji  probably  of 
CyDing-ball-yards,  and  consists  of  an  area  of  nur  acres, 
surrounded  by  a  ditch,  and  having  an  artificial  mound  at 
each  corner.  IChe  lordship  vas  conferred  by  the  Conqueror 
on  William  de  Albini,  froin  whose  ikmily  it  descended  to 
the  Montalts,  the  Mowbrays.  and  the  Howuds.  The  splendid 
manorial  residence  of  these  nobles  was  forfeited  to  the  crown 
on  the  attainder  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk  in  the  time  of  king 
Henry  VIII.,  by  whom  it  was  conferred  on  his  daughter  the 
princess  Mary,  who,  as  well  as  her  sister  Elizabeth,  occa- 
sionally resided  here :  it  is  now  pulled  down.  The  church, 
which  is  antient,  baa  a  south  door  of  very  singular  Norman 
composition.  The  market  of  Kenninghall  has  been  for 
many  years  discontinHed.  The  area  of  the  pariah  is  3660 
acres;  the  population,  in  1831,  was  1251,  more  than  half 
agricultural.  The  living  ia  a  vicarage,  of  Che  clear  yearly 
value  of  250/..  with  a  vfebe-houae.  There  were,  in  1633. 
two  boarding  asd  day  schools,  with  55  ofaildieu ;  dtree  day- 
schools,  with  76  ehudren ;  and  two  Sunday-schools,  with 
'260  children. 

Litcham  is  in  Launditch  hundred,  8  miles  north-west 
of  East  Dereham.  The  area  of  the  parish  is  2060  acres; 
the  population,  in  11^31,  was  771,  more  than  a  third  agricul- 
tural. It  was  formerly  a  market-town,  but  the  market  has 
been  discontinued ;  the  place  however  still  continues  to  be  the 
mart  of  the  surrounding  villages.  The  church  is  an  antient 
slnicture.  There  were,  in  1833,  one  day-school,  partly  sup- 
ported by  subscription,  with  70  children;  one  other  day- 
school,  with  20  cmldren ;  one  boarding-aehool,  with  10 
children ;  and  one  Sunday-acbool.  with  SO  diildren. 

Methwold  is  in  Grimshoe  hundred,  between  Brandon  and 
Sloke  Ferry.  The  parish  has  an  area  of  13,530  acres,  with 
a  population,  in  1831.  of  1266,  about  three-fourths  agricul- 
tuial.  The  market  has  fallen  into  disuse.  There  are  a 
handsome  church  with  an  embattled  tower,  and  a  Methodist 
meeting-house.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  united  with  the 
rectory  of  Cranwich  or  Cranwick.  of  the  clear  yearly  value 
of  450/.,  with  a  glebe-house.  There  were,  in  1833,  one  day- 
school,  with  36  children,  supported  by  the  duchy  of  Lan- 
caster; one  day  and  Sunday  school,  with  16  children  in  the 
week  and  about  22  on  Sunclays,  partly  supported  by  private 
charity;  and  one  Sunday-school  with  217  children. 

Snettisbam  is  to  Smithdon  hundred,  about  1 14  miles  north 
by  east  of  Lynn,  not  far  from  the  Waah.  The  area  of  the 
pariah  ia  5580  acres,  with  a  population,  in  ISSi.of  926.  nearly 
two-thirds  agriculturaL  The  market  has  been  diseonUnued. 
There  are  a  church  and  a  Methodist  meeting-house. 
Several  brass  'celts,'  antient  instruments  of  disputed  origin 
and  use,  have  been  dug  up  in  this  neighbourhood.  The 
living  is  a  rectory,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  1 10/.,  with  a 
glebe-house.  There  were,  in  1833,  one  endowed  school  with 
33  children  ;  a  school,  partly  supported  by  charity,  for  47 
girls;  five  other  day-schools,  with  81  children  ;  one  board- 
ing school,  with  28 children;  and  two  Sunday-schools,  with 
73  children. 

Worrited  is  in  Tunstead  hundred.  12  miles  north-north- 
east of  Norwich.  The  area  of  the  parish  is  2410  acres ;  the 
p>pulatton  in  1831  was  830,  more  than  half  agriculturaL 
This  place  wa*  fbrmedy  the  seat  of  a  considerable  manu&c- 
ture,  introduced  by  the  Flemings,  of  woollen  twiata  and 
stuffs,  called  from  it '  Worsted  goods;'  but  this  mauufiuiture 
was  in  the  reigns  of  Richard  IL  and  Heoiy  IT.  removed 
to  Norwich,  where  indeed  it  had  been  previously  esta- 
blished, liie  market  has  been  disoontinued;  and  the 
town  has  now  scarcely  any  manufiLcture  and  little  trade, 
though  the  latter  is  fiicilitated  by  the  canal  from  the 
river  Ant  up  to  North  WaUham,  which  passes  near  the 
town.  The  church  is  a  ftne  building,  consisting  of  nave, 
chancel,  and  tower:  the  nave  and  chancel  are  partly 
of  decorated,  but  cbietly  of  perpendicular  character;  the 
touer  is  of  decorated  charaoter,  and  is  of  very  admirable 
arrangement  and  composition.  It  is  strengthened  by  rich 
buttresses  and  is  crowned  with  pinnades.  There  is  in  the 
chuicb  a  fiiQt  of  peculiar  richness  with  delicately  pannelled 
■ides ;  the  pedestal  has  niches  and  buttraBses,  and  the  risers 
of  the  steps  are  pannelled.  Tlw  cover  of  this  font  is  of 
vood,  of  ri<^  *  tabumcle  work,*  There  ia  also  a  ftne  wooden 
Kreen.  The  living  is  a  vioarage,  of  the  clear  yearly  value 


otiilL  There  were  m  the  parish,  in  1833,  fire  day-sebooli, 
with  87  children,  and  two  Studay-idioola,  with  134 

children. 

The  villages  requu«  only  very  aUght  notice.  Banham 
(pop,  in  1831,  1297)  is  in  GuilteroM  hundred,  aoout  8  miles 
north-east  of  Kenninghall :  it  has  a  bidbII  endowment  fior  a 
school  Blofleld  (pop.  1092)  is  in  BU>fleld  hundred,  7  miles 
{torn  Norwich  on  the  road  to  Yarmouth.  It  has  several 
schools,  one  supported  by  endowment,  another  by  private 
charity.  Coltishall  (pop.  868)  is  in  South  Erpingham  hun- 
dred, on  the  river  Bure,  7  miles  from  Norwich  on  the  road 
to  North  Walsham :  it  has  an  endowed  free-school.  Cot- 
tessey  (popularly  Cossey)  (pop.  1098)18  in  Forehoe  hundred, 
on  the  river  Wensum,  4  miles  from  Norwich.  It  has  the 
fine  seat  and  park  of  Owtessey  Hall,  the  seat  of  Jemingham 
lord  Stafford.  The  house  is  partly  antient.  partly  modern. 
Contiguous  to  the  house  is  a  handsome  Gothic  cbapel.  erected 
b^  Edward  Jemingham,  Esq.,  a  branch  of  the  fiimily. 
Feltwell  (pop.  1231)  is  in  Grimshoe  hundred,  about  2  miles 
south  of  Methwold.  It  conaistaof  two  antietit  parishes  con- 
solidated. Ghiywood  (pop.  024)  is  in  the  hundTred  of  Fare- 
bridge  I^nn,  about  a  mile  ttom  Lynn,  and  consists  of  a 
principal  street  on  the  road  to  Swaffham.  It  has  a  lams 
national  school.  The  church  serves  for  the  adjoining  patish 
of  Bawsey,  as  well  as  for  Oaywood.  Mattisball  (pop.  1093) 
is  in  Mitiord  hundred,  1 1  miles  west  of  Norwich :  some  va^ 
nufacture^  probably  of  Norwich  stuffi,  is  carried  on.  Strip- 
dam  (pop.  1889)  is  also  in  Mitford  hundred,  between  East 
Dereham  and  Watton.  There  is  an  endowed  school  here. 
It  has  a  handsome  church.  Upwell  (pop.,  including  the 
chapelry  of  Welney,  4156,  on  an  area  of  22,360  acres)  is 
partly  in  (^ackclose  hundred,  partly  in  Wisbech  hundred, 
Cambridge^ire,  chiefly  in  the  former.  The  village  is  on  a 
branch  of  the  river  Nene,  which  here  fomw  the  boundan 
between  the  two  counties.  There  are  large  gaiden-grounds 
in  the  neighbourhood.  The  churcb  is  on  the  Norfolk  aide 
of  the  stream.  There  are  a  Methodist  meeting-houie  and  a 
charity-jchool.  Walsoken  (pop.  1 856,  on  an  areaof  8800  acres) 
is  in  Freebridge  Marshland  hundred,  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Wisbeach,  to  the  inhabitants  of  which  the 
pleasant  walks  round  the  village  offer  an  agreeable  prome- 
nade. Walsoken,  with  the  neighbouring  villages  of  Walton 
aiid  Walpole,  derives  its  name  i^m  its  situation,  adjacent 
to  an  old  Roman  wall  or  embankment  for  securing  the 
country  against  the  inundation  of  the  sea. 

IHviHont  for  Ecdetiastieal  and  Legal  pwrpo*e$. — This 
county  is  included  in  the  diocese  of  Norwich,  which  compre- 
hends  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  a  few  parishes  in  Cambridge- 
shire. [Norwich,  DiocssR  OF.]  Norfolk  is  divided  between 
thetwoarchdeBconrieBofI.Norwich«ndII.Norfblk.  LTbe 
archdeaconry  of  Norwich  includes  the  eleven  rural  dean«ies 
of— 1.  Blodeld.  3,  Breckles,  3,  Brisley,  4,  Fl^,  5.  Holt,  6, 
Ingworth.  7,  Lynn.  8,  Taverham,  9,  Thetford,  10,  Toflrees, 
and  1  l.Walsingham.  Of  these  it  is  proposed  that  the  deanery 
of  Lynn  shall  be  added  to  the  diooese  of  Ely.  II.  The  arch- 
deaconry of  Norfolk  includes  the  thirteen  rural  deaneries 
of— I,  Brooke,  2,  Burnham,  3,  Cranewise,  or  Cranwich,  4, 
Depwade,  5  I^ncham,  6,  Hingham,  7  Hitoham,  8,  Humble- 
yard,  9,  Reddenhall,  10,  Repps,  11,  Rockland.  12.  Sparham, 
and  13,  Waxton.  Of  these,  it  is  proposed  that  Finnham 
should  be  added  to  the  diocese  of  Ely.  In  Browne  Willis'* 
enumeration  there  are  354  ohurches  and  chapels  in  the 
former  of  the  two  archdeaconries,  and  446  in  the  lattw 
making  just  800  in  the  whole  oounty.  In  Lewis's  '  Topo- 
graphical Dictionary,*  the  numbw  of  parishes  is  given  at 
756 ;  of  whieh  441  are  rectories,  171  vicarages,  and  7S  per- 
petual cnraoiea;  the  remuning  66  are  not  apeeified. 

Norfolk  is  in  the  Norfolk  circuit,  and  the  assizes  are  held 
at  Norwich.  The  quarter-sessions  are  held  at  Norwich; 
from  thence  the  Epiphany,  Easter,  and  Michaelmas  sessions 
are  adjourned  to  King's  Lynn,  the  Midsummer  sessions  to 
Swaffham;  the  Epiphany  and  Midsummer  sessions  are 
further  a^ourned  to  Walsiuj^am;  the  Easter  and  Mi- 
chaelmas sessions  to  HolL 

The  county  gaol  is  at  Norwich,  adjacent  to  the  keep 
of  the  castle.  The  old  prison,  restricted  to  the  walls 
of  the  antient  fortress,  having  been  found  insufficient 
for  tlie  increasing  number  of  prisoners,  the  new  gaol  ad- 
joining it  was  erected  in  1824,  at  an  expense  of  50,0e0jL 
It  eonuaU  of  a  keeper's  house  of  octagonal  fbnn  and 
three  relating  wings.  The  site  is  not  considered  to 
be  well  chosen,  the  sun  and  air  being  obstructed  hyi^ 
dense  mass  of  the  old  castle,  andiitke  w^f  tjliljU^  (tfe 
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too  much  crowded  together.  The  discipline  of  the  gtol  {hj 
Report  of  Iiupeotcff.  Feb.  1, 1836)  was  considered  too  lax : 
but  the  defects  of  management  rendt  in  a  great  degree  from 
the  ineonveDient  construoUon  and  arrangemeat  of  the 
prison.  There  are  houses  of  correction  at  Swaffham,  Lit- 
tle Walsingham,  and  Wymondbam.  There  are  borough 
gaols  at  Norwich,  Yarmouth,  King's  Lynn,  and  Thetford. 
The  number  of  prisoners  for  the  county,  committed  from 
October  in  the  year  1833  to  October  in  the  year  1834,  was 
1757,  viz.  842  to  Norwich  Castle,  346  to  Swaffham,  467  to 
Little  Walsingham,  and  102  to  Wymondham;  in  1834-5, 
1665,  viz.  Sai  to  Norwich,  333  to  Swaffham,  425  to  Little 
WaUingham,  and  106  to  Wymondham;  and  in  1835-6, 
1541,  viz.  718  to  Norwich,  287  to  Swaffham,  427  to  Little 
-Walungham,  and  109  to  Wymondham.  There  is  a  County 
Lunatic  Asylum,  established  in  May,  1814 ;  intowfaieh,  from 
its  establishment,  up  to  May  1, 1 836,  1 020  patients  bad  been 
admitted.  The  unount  of  expenditure  for  the  county  rates 
in  1834  was  13.8762.  13«.  iyi^  the  greater  part  by  for  being 
expended  in  the  prosecution  of  criminal^  maintenance  of 
prisoners,  and  other  charges  connected  with  the  administra- 
tion of  justice. 

The  maritime  jurisdiction  of  the  county  is  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Tice-admiral  of  Norfolk,  an  officer  appointed 
under  a  commission  from  the  lords  of  the  Admiralty,  who  is 
invested  with  a  power  to  hold  a  Court  of  Admiralty  for  the 
county,  with  judges,  marshals,  and  other  officers.  An  ap- 
peal lies  from  this  court  to  the  hi^h  Admiralty  Court.  A 
court  for  the  liberty  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster  (of  the  limits 
of  which  in  this  county  we  are  not  aware)  is  held  at  Aylsham. 
A  court  for  the  liberty  of  the  duchy  of  Norfbtk  is  held  at 
Lopbam,  or  elsewhere  within  the  liberty,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  duke.  The  extent  of  this  liberty  is  considerable,  and 
retches  beyond  this  county.  It  comprises  the  whole  hundred 
of  Earsham,  the  half-hundred  of  Guiltcross,  several  manors 
and  demesnes  in  other  parts  of  the  counbr,  and  several 
parishes  or  demesnes  in  Suffolk,  Sussex,  Surrey,  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Within  these  limits  the  duke 
has  the  return  of  all  writs,  bills,  summonses,  precepts,  and 
mandates  of  the  king,  and  exercises  various  other  rights. 
The  court  of  the  honour  of  Rhye  is  kept  at  Hingham,  and 
that  of  the  fee  or  capital  lordship  of  Richmond,  at  Swaffham. 

Before  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act,  twelve  mem- 
Mrs  were  returned  from  Norfolk :  two  for  the  county,  two 
for  the  city  of  Norwich,  and  two  each  far  the  boroughs  of 
Yarmouth,  Castle  Ksing.  Lvnn,  and  Thetfbrd.  The  total 
naraber  was  not  affected  by  that  act ;  the  two  members  lost 
oy  the  disftaoehisemeDt  of  Castle  Riling  being  counto^ 
bidanoed  by  the  addition  of  two  members  eonsequent  on  the 
division  of  the  county.  The  eastern  division  of  the  county 
includes  the  eighteen  hundreds  of  Blofleld,  Claveringt  Dep- 
wade.  Diss,  Earsham,  North  Erpingham,  South  Erping- 
ham,  Eynsford,  East  Flerg.  West  Fle^,  Forehoe,  Happing. 
Henstead,  Humbleyard,  I^don,Tav«^ham,Tunstead,and 
Walsham.  The  court  for  the  election  of  members  is  held 
at  Norvrich;  and  the  polling-stations  are  Norwich,  Yar- 
mouth, Roepbam,  North  Walsham,  and  Long  Stratton.  The 
western  division  of  the  county  comprehends  the  fifteen  hun- 
dreds of  Brothercross,  Clackclose,  Freehridge  Lynn,  Free- 
bridge  Marshland,  Gallow,  North  Greenhoe,  South  Green- 
hoe,  Grimshoe,  Guiltcross,  Holt,  Launditch.  Mitford, 
Shropham.  Smithdon,  and  Wayland.  The  court  fi»  the 
election  of  members  is  held  at  Swaffham ;  and  the  pollit^- 
stations  are  Swaffham,  Downham,  Fakenham,  Lynn,  Thet- 
findi  and  East  Dereham.  The  boundaries  of  the  city  of 
Norwich  and  of  the  several  boroughs  were  not  altered, 
except  by  the  incorporation  with  Norwich  of  some  extra- 
parochial  districts,  and  the  addition  of  the  whole  of  the 
parish  of  Gorlestone  in  Suffolk  to  the  boroi^  of  Yarmouth, 
only  a  portion  of  that  parish  having  been  included  in  the 
old  borough  boundary. 

HitPm/ ;  ArtHquitiet. — Norfolk  formed  part  of  the  do- 
minions of  the  Iceni  or  Simeni  {Xtfuvtn,  Ptol.),  a  people  who 
allied  themselves  with  the  Romans  in  the  time  of  Claudius, 
hut  rose  in  arms  ou  the  attempt  of  Ostorius  to  fbrm  a  line 
of  fhrtified  posts  along  the  Severn,  the  Warwickshire  Avon, 
and  the  Nene.  This  hasty  rising  was  Tigoroosly  put  down 
by  that  active  oommander.  [BRiTANnio.]  Tha  more  tern- 
ble  rising  under  Boadieea  followed  [Boadicu]  ;  but  on  h«r 
defeat  the  Iceni  soem  to  have  submitted.  In  the  Roman 
division  (rf  Bntain,  Norfolk  was  included  in  the  province  of 
Plavia  Casariensis,  which  oomprehended  all  the  east  side 
and  the  centra  of  tSut  island.  Tmn  ifvn  iqany  British  uid 


Roman  towns  or  posts  hi  this  counfrf,  ssnnl  of  whicb  wen 
on  the  sh(Hres  of  that  sjstnarv,  vhidi  va  have  noticed  as  oc- 
cupying the  valleys  of  the  Wensnm,  the  Yaxe,  tha  Wmven^, 
the  Bnie,  and  the  district  of  the  .'broods.*   Vente  (OCtvn, 

Ptol.),  distinguished  as  Venta  Icenorum  from  several  othar 
British  towns  to  which  the  name  of  Venta  was  common,  wis 
probably  at  Caistor  St.  Edmund's,  about  3  miles  south  at 
Norwich,  and  was  the  chief  town  of  the  Iceni.  Kanodunuia 
and  Gariannonnm,  mentioned  in  the  *  Notitia  Imperii,*  wen 
probably  in  this  county ;  the  former  at  Brancaster,  the  latter  on 
the  valley  (then  the  estuary)  of  the  Waveney :  and  Ad  Taum, 
mentioned  in  the  Peutinger  Table,  was  probably  at  Taes- 
burgh,  on  a  branch  of  the  Yare.  There  are  traces  of  several 
other  posts,  of  which  the  names  are  unknown.  The  Iciani  of 
the  Antonine  Itinerary  has  been  placed  by  someaiitiqoanes 
at  Thetfi»d  or  lekburgh,  between  Brandon  and  Swaffham. 
The  mouth  of  the  great  sstnary,  where  Yarmouth  now 
stands,  is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  underttae  name  Gorrywins 
(TappitvoOt  the  first  part  (^which  evidently  embodies  the 
root  of  its  present  designation  '  Yare.' 

Of  Venta  there  are  some  remains  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Taes,  which  joins  the  Yare.  The  Romans  made 
it  their  principal  prat  on  this  side  of  the  island.  There 
are  traces  of  this  station,  which  comprehended  a  square  of 
about  30  acres.  Foundations  of  buildings  may  be  traced, 
and  sepulchral  urns  and  other  antiquities  have  been  dug 
up.  Ine  station  is  on  a  declivity  toward  the  river :  its  figure 
approximates  to  a  parallel(^ram  with  the  comers  rounded 
off:  it  was  enclosed  by  a  single  rampart  or  mound,  sur- 
mounted by  a  wall  and  defended  by  a  ditch.  Then  was 
formerly  a  raised  mound  in  each  comer.  Of  a  massy 
tower  near  the  river,  designed  to  guard  the  gate  toward  the 
water,  there  are  considerable  remams :  it  is  ttill  ahove  thirty 
feet  higb,  and  is  composed  of  alternate  l^rs  of  Roman 
bricks  and  of  flint,  imbedded  in  a  strong  cement:  the  out- 
side was  probably  once  faced  with  stone.  The  wall  which 
surmounted  the  mound  appears  to  have  been  built  in  the 
same  manner.  Many  Roman  bricks  have  been  used  in  the 
erection  of  the  parish  church,  which  stands  within  the  sta- 
tion, as  the  now  ruined  church  at  Recnlver  in  Kent  stands 
within  the  enclosure  of  the  Roman  R^ulbium.  Venta 
appears  to  have  been  on  one  of  the  branches  of  the  great 
esstuary.  Of  Branodunum  (Brancaster,  4  miles  north-west 
of  Bumham-market),  one  of  the  stations  of  the  cavalry  under 
the  'Comes  Littwis  Saxonici'  (Count  of  the  Saxon  Coast), 
there  are  some  remains.  The  station  was  just  at  the  foot  of 
the  dectivi^  that  overlooks  the  msishes:  the  area  was  about 
ei^t  acres.  Numerous  coins,  urns,  knives,  '*tTles*  for 
writing,  and  other  antiquities  have  been  dug  up.  The  site 
of  Gariannonum,  another  of  the  posts  of  cavalry  under  the 
same  officer,  has  been  much  disputed.  Spelman  proposed  to 
fix  it  at  Caistor,  at  the  northern  end  of  the  *  denes  or  flats 
along  the  shore  by  Yarmouth,  from  which  town  Caistor  is 
distant  about  2  miles.  But  although  the  name  would  lead 
us  to  fix  a  Roman  post  here,  yet  it  is  unlikely  to  have  been 
a  post  for  cavalry,  or  the  chief  station  of  the  district.  Burgh 
castle  in  Suffi>lk,  at  the  junction  of  the  Waveney  and  the 
Yare,  hoe  been  fixed  upon  bymost  antiquaries;  but  though 
the  remains  show  it  to  have  been  a  fortification  of  import- 
ance [Bdroh],  it  cculd  hardly  have  been  suited,  situated  as 
it  then  was  on  an  island,  fur  a  post  of  caval^.  Another 
locsliQr  has  consequently  been  proposed,  vis.  whetaere  or 
Whitaker  Burgh,  on  the  Norfolk  side  of  the  Waveney,  on 
the  extreme  point  of  the  peninsula  formed  by  the  two  great 
branches  of  the  sstuary,  now  the  valleys  of  the  Waveney 
and  the  Yore.  (Robberds's  Geological  and  Hittorirol 
Odservatiom  on  thg  Eattem  Valley*  of  Norfolk.) 

Ickborgh,  4  mfles  east  of  Methwold,  bears  in  its  name  an 
indication  of  having  been  a  Roman  post ;  and  fhmi  the  flnt 
syllable  it  has  been  proposed  to  identify  it  with  the  Iciaoi  of 
Antoninus:  but  the  unoertoint)' of  the  connected  stations, 
and  the  occurrence  of  the  same  element  in  several  other 
names,  for  example  Ixworth,  makes  it  difficult  to  determine. 
The  discovery  of  varioiu  antiquities  at  North  Elmham.  i  jkl 
the  early  importance  of  that  ^ace  under  the  Saxons,  lead  to 
the  supposition  of  its  having  been  a  Roman  town  or  village. 

The  names  of  some  places,  as  Atllebur^  on  the  road 
between  llietford  and  Norwich ;  Burgh,  near  Aylsham. 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  which,  at  Oxnead,  antiquities  have 
been  discovered ;  Happisburgh,  on  the  coast  between  Yar- 
mouth and  Cromer ;  Oxburgh  (where  are  the  zema  ns  of 
a  diteh  and  fortifieation),  on  the  Wiasey,  near  Stoks 
Fmy;  and  ^e  diiooni^  of  airti^aities  at  ether  plaoa^ 
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M  at  Buxton,  between  Ayhham  and  CoIti«halI,  Castle 
lUung ;  South  Creak,  between  Bnrabam  and  Fakenham ; 
Narborougb  and  Narford,  6  miles  north-west  of  Swaff- 
bam ;  Old  Walsingham ;  and  West  Acre,  near  Castle  Acre, 
render  it  probable  that  they  had  a  Roman  origin ;  and  it 
may  be  observed  that  nearly  all  of  them  are  on  the  sea  or 
on  the  verge  of  those  marshy  valleys  which  line  the  banks 
of  the  chief  rivers,  and  which,  wheAer  belonging  to  the 
sTstem  of  the  Yare  or  the  Ouse,  we  have  every  reaaon  to 
think  were  eestuariet  in  the  time  of  the  Romana. 

There  are  traces  in  the  county  of  Roman  or  other  an- 
tient  roads.  A  road,  nearly  coinciding  with  the  Norwich 
mail  road,  ran  from  the  neigbbourhocM]  of  Diu  to  Venta 
Icenorum  or  Caistor.  This  is  marked  in  Donald  and 
Milne's  'Map  of  Norfolk'  as  the  'Pye  Road.'  Another 
from  Ixworth  in  Suffolk  ran  in  nearly  a  direct  line  by 
Castle  Acre  to  Holme,  near  St  Edmund's  Point  or  Bran- 
caster.  This  is  called  the  ledder  or  Peddar's  Way.  A  third 
road  ran  ftvmVenta  (Caistor)  or  Ad  Taum  (Taesburgh),  across 
the  valley  or  sstuary  of  the  Waveney  at  Bungay ;  this  is 
called  by  Donald  and  Milne  '  Stone  Street*  The  Ikeneld 
Street  onwaed  the  little  Oase  above  Thetford,  and  rao  in 
the  direction  of  Vento.  Other  roadi  ran  ftom  Venta  by 
Bui^h,  near  Ayliham,  to  the  ooast  near  Cromer ;  another 
tmrn  the  same  place  to  Braneaster ;  a  tbitd  westward  from 
Venta  across  the  Great  Ouse  and  the  Nene  into  the  Mid- 
land counties ;  and  a  fourth  by  Burgh  Apton  near  Loddon. 
in  the  direction  of  WheUere  Burgh*  probably  the  Roman 
Gariannonum. 

It  has  been  inferred  with  considerable  probability  that 
the  Saxons  had  obtained  a  settlement  on  parts  of  the  east 
and  south  coasts  of  this  i5land  before  the  overthrow  of  the 
Roman  empire,  'This  district,'  says  Sir  F.  Palgrave,  'in 
the  last  ages  of  the  Roman  empire  was  placed  under  the 
command  of  a  military  count,  called  "  Comes  littoris 
SaxonicL"  It  has  been  supposed  that  this  shore  was  so 
called  merely  because  it  was  open  to  the  inenraions  of  the 
Saxona;  but  it  is  most  probable  that  they,  like  the  Soots, 
succeeded  in  fixing  themselves  in  some  portion  of  the 
distriot,  tat  it  appears  a  Strang  anomaly  mat  a  country 
should  be  named  not  from  its  inhabitants  but  from  its 
assailants ;  and  in  tbe  **  littus  Saxonicum"  of  Gaul  they 
had  obtained  a  permanent  domicile  not  far  firom  Bayeux.* 
(•  History  of  England,'  in  the  Fimily  Libraiy.')  This 
early  settlement  of  tbe  Saxons  was  probably  chiefly  in  tbe 
counties  of  .Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  and  perhaps  Essex,  and 
will  serve  to  account  for  some  circumstances  in  the  subse- 
quent history  of  those  dislriets  which  tza  otherwise  unac- 
countable. 

The  time  of  this  settlement  ran  only  be  conjectured; 
the  most  probable  period  was  the  usurpation  of  Carausius 
in  this  island,  during  the  reign  of  Diocletian  and  Maximian 
in  the  other  parts  of  the  Roman  empire.  Caianiiua  was 
himself  a  seaman  and  cultivated  the  alliance  of  the  Saxoni, 
and  employed  them  in  tbe  fieet  by  which  he  long  bade  de- 
fiance to  the  power  of  the  emperors.  It  is  not  unlikely  that 
to  him  may  be  ascjribed  tbe  erection  of  those  forts  in  Nor- 
folk and  Suffolk  called  'bui^i,'  or  towers,  which  at  once 
reiitrained  his  barbarous  allies  and  defended  tbe  estuaries 
and  coast  from  attack ;  and  of  which  traces  remain  in  the 
frequent  occurrence  of  the  Teutonic  termination  '  burgh.' 
The  subsequent  usurpers  who  arose  in  Britain  probably  en- 
cour^ed  new  settlements  of  Saxons,  whose  warlike  habits 
rendered  them  serviceable  soldiers  in  the  bloody  contests 
then  carried  on. 

In  the  general  oonquest  of  England  by  the  Saxons  and  their 
kindred  tribra,  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  and  some  parte  of  the 
odjacaat  counties  were  formed  into  the  kingdom  of  East 
Anglia,  cmwtitnted  pn^ably  by  the  coalition  of  the  indepen- 
dent setttemenu  of  the  'North  folk*  and  the  'South  folk,' 
that  is,  of  the  people  north  and  south  of  tbe  lestuaries  of 
the  Waveney  and  the  Little  Ouse. 

The  settlement  of  tbe  Angles  here  (a-o.  527)  was  attended 
by  many  battles,  but  tbe  rantest  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  protracted  or  severe,  and  in  a  very  few  years  (a.d.  534) 
tbe  barbarians  were  sufficiently  strong  to  invade  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine,  and  fUmish  the  only  instance  upon  record  of 
the  insular  Saxons  assailing  the  Continent.  This  compara- 
tively easy  formation  of  an  extensive  state,  and  the  early 
development  of  its  aggressive  power,  can  only  be  accounted 
for  by  the  supposition  that  the  founders  of  the  East  Anglian 
■ettlements  landed  on  a  eoast  ^beady  settled  by  men  of  the 
aank*  origin  and  of  kindred  habits;  |t  may  be  Received  thvn 


as  a  corroboration  of  the  conjecture  that  Carauaiut  or  < 
6ther  ruler  had  already  located  the  Saxons  here. 

The  history  of  the  East  Anglian  expedition  to  the  Conti- 
nent (A.D.  534-47)  is  singular.  The  hand  of  an  Bast  AngUan 
princess  had  been  solicited  by  tbe  Prince  of  ^e  Varnians, 
who  lived  somewhere  between  the  Rhine  and  the  North 
Sea.  Political  reasons  led  the  Vamian  to  reject  tbe  ladv 
whom  he  had  wooed,  in  order  to  marr^  his  fkther*s  widow, 
a  Prankish  princess.  The  nijeoted  fair  one,  supported 
her  countrymen,  invaded  his  territoriM,  defeated  his  army, 
took  bim  prisoner,  and  compelled  him  to  repudiate  hti 
Frankish  wife  and  Ailfil  his  first  engagement 

It  was  not  till  some  years  after  this  that  the  settlements 
of  tbe  East  Angles  were  consoli^ted  into  a  monarchy 
Uffa  was  the  first  who  is  spoken  of  as  king  of  East  Anglia, 
about  A.n.  571.  His  successors  were  called  from  him 
Uffingas,  popularly  corrupted  in  an  after-age  into  Fikeys. 
Under  his  grandson  Redwald,  East  Anglia  became  a  power 
fill  state.  Redwald  protected  Edwin  the  fugitive  prince 
of  Deira ;  and  taking  arms  on  his  behalf,  defeated  and  slew 
EthelfriUi  of  Bemicu^  who  had  expelled  Edwin  and  seized 
his  kingdom.  Redwaid  became  hretwalda,  or  supreme  head 
of  file  Anglo-Sazoni.  He  had  embraced  Christianity,  but 
vras  not  abla  to  introduce  it  into  his  dominions  except  by  a 
oompromise  with  the  hereditatv  idolatry  of  his  subjects ;  and 
Christ  and  Odin  were  worshiped  in  the  same  temple. 
Eorpwald  and  Sigebert,  the  sons  of  Redwald,  who  succes- 
sively ascended  the  throne,  succeeded  in  establishing  Chris- 
tianity. Sigebert  was  an  encourager  of  learning,  and  founded 
a  school,  wnich  some  consider  to  have  been  the  germ  of  the 
university  of  Cambridge.  East  Anglia  however  ceased  to 
be  a  powerftil  kingdom;  it  became  subject  to  the  supremacy 
of  Edwin,  now  bretwalda,  or  bead  of  the  Anglo-Saxons. 

Sigebert  had  just  abdicated  his  throne  and  retired  to  a 
monastery  (a.d.  633)  when  his  successor  Egeric  or  Egric, 
brother  of  Redwald,  who  had  previously  ruled  over  a  part  of 
the  kingdom,  was  attacked  by  Pen<hi  of  Heroia.  The  East 
Angles  by  main  force  drew  Sigebert  from  his  retreat  and  com- 
pelled him  to  accompany  them  to  the  field,  hoping  for  victory 
under  die  guidance  <u  so  pious  a  prince.  They  were  defbated; 
and  Sigebort,  who  refused  to  bear  amu  and  carried  only  a 
white  wand,  was  slain,  as  well  as  Egric.  Annas,  nephew  of  Red- 
wald, succeeded,  but  he  too  was  many  years  afterwards  killed 
by  Penda  (aj>.654).  His  Inrother  and  successor  Ethelhere, 
accompanyjng  Penda  in  his  attack  upon  Oawio  of  Northum- 
berland, was  with  him  defeated  and  slain  in  Winwidfield,  or 
tbe  plain  of  the  river  Winwid,  near  Leeds  in  Yorkshire 
(AJX  665).  Some  obscure  princes,  of  whom  the  names  are 
barely  known,  succeeded ;  but  in  792,  Ethelbert  or  A^el- 
bright,  a  prince  of  greater  reputation,  was  king.  He  visited 
the  court  of  Offi^  Ine  powerful  king  of  Mercia,  to  solicit  the 
hand  of  his  daughter,  but  was  murdered  by  the  Mercian  king, 
at  the  instintioQ  of  his  wife  (aj>.  792),  and  his  kingdom  an- 
nexed to  Mercia.  The  Mercian  power  was  not  sufficient  to 
repress  anarchy,  which  was  probably  promoted  by  the  dia- 
jointol  nature  of  East  Anglia,  consisting  of  peninsulas  and 
islands,  separated  by  arms  of  tbe  sea,  ana  probably  inhabited 
by  a  race  maintaining  more  of  their  original  character  than 
the  other  Anglotiaxons.  Oif  the  defeat  of  the  Mercians  by 
Egbert,  tbey  rose  in  arms  to  assert  their  independence,  and 
Beomwulf  and  Ludican,  kings  of  Mercia,  were  successively 
defeated  aud  slain  by  them.  Tbey  appear  however  to  have 
submitted  quietly  to  the  supremacy  of  Egbert. 

Shortly  before  the  death  of  Ethelwulf.  a.d.  855,  Edmund 
was  crowned  king  of  East  Anglia  at  a  place  called,  by  Asser, 
Burva.  According  to  the  chronicles  he  was  of  the '  old  race 
of  the  Saxons*  in  Germany;  and  Hunstanton,  near  St. 
Edmund's  Point,  on  tbe  north-west  coast  of  the  county,  is 
named  as  tbe  spot  on  which  he  landed.  One  of  the  acoounis 
at  Ragnar  Lodbrog,  the  Danish  pirate,  places  the  scene  of 
his  catastrophe  in  East  Anglia.  The  tradition  is  that  ha 
was  driven  in  a  boat,  in  which  he  was  hawking  off  the  Danish 
coast,  by  stress  of  weather  over  to  England ;  and  entering 
the  ffistuary  of  tbe  Yare,  landed  at  Rodham,  a  village  be- 
tween Yarmouth  and  Norwich.  The  inhabitants  brought 
him  to  the  court  of  Edmund  at  Caistor,  where  he  was  mur- 
dered by  Bern,  the  king's  huntsman,  without  his  master's 
knowledge.  His  death  led  to  the  subsequent  invasion  of 
East  Anglia  by  the  Danes.  (Spelman's  'Jeenia,'  quoted  in 
Swinden°s  Hittory  qf  Great  Yarmouth.')  The  more  generally 
received  account  however  places  the  scene  of  Ragnar's  death 
in  Northumberland,  and  ascribes  it  to  tbe  orders  of  Blli^ 
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In  the  great  invasion  of  Eogland  by  tbe  t)aaes,  or  North- 
men, under  the  sons  and  kinnnan  of  Lodbrog;  East  Anglia 
vas  the  first  part  attacked.  The  Northmen  landed  and 
formed  a  camp,  in  which  they  passed  tbe  irinter,  demanding 
and  reoetvinK  from  the  East  AngUans  a  supply  of  horses 
(A.D.  86fi). 

Tbe  nature  of  the  country,  its  insular  or  peninsular  cha- 
racter, and  its  separation  by  Bstuaries  and  marshes  from  the 
more  civilized  parts  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  territories,  had  pro- 
bably led  the  East  Angles  to  retain  a  larger  portion  of  their 
orim'itive  cliaracter,  superstitions,  and  habits ;  and  this 
enabled  and  disposed  tnem  to  coalesce  with  invaders  in 
whose  character  and  mode  of  life  they  would  only  behold  a 
renewal  of  what  they  themselves  had  been.  William  of 
Malmesbury  (D«  Qestis  Beg.  Anglor.,  lib.  ii ,  cap.  Sj  says, 
*Orientales  Angli  et  Northanimbri  cum  Danis  unam  in, 

f intern  coaluerunt'  It  is  probable  indeed  that  from  the' 
rst  settlement  of  the  barbarian  allies  of  Carausius,  the 
character  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  district  had  undergone 
comparatively  little  change,  and  hence  the  facility  with  which 
new  swarms  of  barbarians  were  received  and  naturalised. 
In  A.D.  870  the  Danes  returned  and  established  themselves 
at  Thetford.  Edmund  fell  in  an  attempt  to  expel  them. 
He  was  canonised,  and  has  given  name  to  St.  Edmund's 
Bury.  The  dominion  of  the  invaders  became  permanent. 
In  the  peace  made  between  Alfred  and  Guthrun  or  Godrun 
,A-D.  883),  this  county  was  included  in  the  Danelage  or 
Danelagh,  and  though  subject  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  kings,  became  Danish  in  its  character  and  probably  in 
its  language,  so  far  as  this  difiered  from  the  An^o-Saxoii. 

Among  the  characteristics  still  remaining  of  Chinish  pos- 
session may  be  noticed  the  frequent  recurrence  of  the  termi- 
nation by,  in  such  names  as  Fllby,  Ormesby,  Scratby,  Thrig- 
by,  &c.,  villEifies  in  the  country  round  Yarmouth;  and  pei^ 
haps  the  frequency  of  the  termination  oe  or  koe,  an  island, 
in  such  names  as  Hadisooe,  Limpenhoe,  villages  in  the 
same  parts  of  the  county,  and  in  the  names  of  the  hun- 
dreds Forehoe,  G-reenhoe,  and  Grimshoe ;  there  is  also  in 
the  names  Worsted,  Tunsted,  &c.  the  terminatioa  tied, 
which  is  common  in  Holstein  and  Angeln. 

The  t<uhmission  of  the  East  Angles  to  the  An^lo-Saxon 
supremacy  w^s  unsteady.  They  failed  in  their  engagements 
to  Alfred,  when  he  was  attacked  by  the  redoubted  Hast- 
ings, A.D.  893.  At  tbe  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward the  Elder  fA.D.  905),  they  supported  his  competitor 
Ethelwald ;  and  Eohric  or  Eric,  a  Danish  chieftain  of  East 
Angtia,  fell  with  Ethelwald  in  an  attack  upon  the  Kentish 
men  in  Edwitrd's  army.  A  treaty  of  peace  between  the  East 
Angles  and  Edward  was  made  a  year  or  two  after ;  and  (a.d. 
921)  the  direct  liovereignty  of  the  country  appears  to  have 
passed  into  Etlward's  hands  by  the  willing  act  of  the  people, 
afier  he  had<lefeated  some  of  the  Anglo- Danes  at  Temesford 
in  Bedfordshire,  in  which  battle  an  East  AngUan  king  or 
chielUin  fell.  William  of  Malmesbury  speaks  of  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Ea»t  Anglian  Danes,  'expulsis  Danis,'  but  this 
expression  is  to  be  understood  not  of  the  Danes  generally, 
who  had  probably  merged  in  the  body  of  the  inhabitants, 
but  only  of  those  who  were  miwilling  to  submit  to  Uie  An- 
glo-Saxon government. 

Under  the  Anglo-Saxon  princes.  Bast  Anglia  was  go- 
verned by  Ealdormen.  Atiielstan,  of  ihe  bloM  roval,  with 
bis  sons  Etholwold  or  Eihelwulf  (who  was  slain  by  Kine 
Edgar,  in  order  that  he  might  marry  his  wife  Elfleda)  ana 
Ailwin  or  Etbelwin,  were  Ealdormen  of  East  Anglia. 

When  the  struggle  between  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  the 
Danes  wis  renewed  in  the  reign  of  Etheli-ed  II.,  the  East 
Angles  equipped  a  deet  for  the  defenf^e  of  the  island,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  indicates  that  they  had  not  lost  their  mari- 
time habits.  At  a  subsequent  period  (a.d.  11)04)  East 
Anglia  was  attacked  by  Sweyn,  king  of  Denmark,  who 
brought  his  Iteet  up  lo  Norwich,  which  he  plundered  and 
burnt.  Ulfketul  or  Ulfkyttle,  a  man  of  Danish  extraction, 
was  Ealdorman  of  East  Anglia  at  the  time.  He,  being 
unprepared  to  repel  the  attack,  first  attempted  negotiation, 
but  finding  that  fail,  he  resorted  to  foitw,  and  defeated  the 
invaders,  who  bad  taken  and  burnt  Tbetbrd.  The  victory 
was  dearly  bought,  and  the  X^nes,  though  with  difficulty, 
escaped  to  their  ships.  In  a-d.  1010,  the  Dttneg,  under 
their  leader  Thurkill  or  Turketal,  occupied  East  Anglia.  and 
obtained  a  portion  of  it  (probably  Suffolk)  in  permanency 
by  making  peace  with  Eihelred.  Ulf kytlle,  who  probably 
had  retained  Norfolk  an4  other  parts  in  the  east  of  the 
island,  fell  in  the  battle  of  Assanoren  (a>D'  1016)  between 


Edmund  Ironside  and  Canute  the  Dane.  In  the  subsequent 
dinsion  of  tbe  island  between  these  princes.  East  Anglia  frU 
to  tbe  former.  On  the  death  of  Edmund  and  the  aaxt- 
sion  of  Canute  to  the  sovereignty  of  England,  Thurkill  wai 
appointed  (a.d.  1017)  earl  (a  title  of  Danish  origin,  equt^-aleoi 
to  the  Saxon  Ealdorman)  of  the  whole  of  East  Anglia,  but 
was  soon  afterwards  (a.d.  1021)  banished,  and  in  his  exile 
was  killed  by  the  peasantryof  Denmark.  In  Ihe  reign  of  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor,  the  earldom  of  East  Anglia  was  held  by 
Harold,  afterwards  king ;  but  when  Harold,  with  his  fatha 
and  brethren,  was  declared  an  outlaw  (ajxIOSI),  his  earldom 
was  given  toAlgar.thesonof  Leofric,  earl  of  Mercia.  On  tbe 
restoration  of  Harold  (a.d.  1052)  he  resumed  his  earldom 
but  resigned  it  aeain  to  Atgar,  upon  receiving  the  earldam 
of  Wessex  on  thedealb  of  his  fiitber,  earl  Godwin  (jl.i>.  lu53). 
Two  years  later  Algar  was  driven  into  banishment,  but  n- 
stored  a  year  after.  However,  in  aji.  1057  he  finally  re- 
signed the  earldom  of  East  Anglia  fi>r  that  of  Chester ;  and 
East  Anglia  perhaps  reverted  to  the  possession  ot  Harold, 
whose  brotherGurth  became  earl  of  Suffolk  The  limitit  of 
the  kingdom  and  earldom  of  East  Anglia  were  probably 
coincident  with  those  of  the  East  Anglian  bishopric,  tbe 
seat  of  which  has  long  been  fixed  at  Norwich.  Its  Grstteai 
was  at  Silthestow,  afterwards  called  Domnoc  or  Dommoc, 
now  Dunwich  in  Suflblk,  where  it  was  established  by  Sige- 
bert,  king  of  the  East  Angles,  about  the  middle  of  the  seventh 
century.  InA.D.673  the  diocese  was  divided,  a  bishopric  beiog 
established  at  North  Elmham  in  Norfolk.  About  a.d.  870  or 
871  the  diocese  was  reunited  under  the  bishop  of  Elmham; 
i;.  A.O.  1075  the  see  was  transferred  to  Tbetford,  and  about 
Ajx  1094  to  Norwich,  where  it  has  ever  since  remained. 

After  the  Conquest  the  earldom  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk 
was  bestowed  on  naif  de  Guader,  one  of  William's  Breton 
auxiliaries  acoordii^  to  some  accounts,  but  according  to 
others  a  native  of  ^rfolk;  but  behaving  rebelled,  was  be- 
sieged in  Norwich  caBUe.  and  being  forced  to  surrender,  was 
banished,  and  the  earldom  of  Norfolk  bestowed  on  Roger 
Bigod,  another  of  the  companions  of  the  Conqueror.  On  tbe 
death  of  William,  Roger  supported  the  claim  of  his  eldest 
son  Robert  to  tbe  throne,  which  led  to  the  devastation  of  tbe 
county.  Bigod  was  obliged  to  submit  to  'William  Rufus. 
Hugh  Bigod,  one  of  the  successors  of  Roger  in  bis  earldooi, 
supported  Stephen,  who  revived  in  his  favour  the  title  of 
earl  of  East  Anglia.  In  tbe  rebellion  of  the  children  of 
Henry  II.  against  their  father  (a.d.  1177),  Norfolk  was  tbe 
scene  of  contest;  Hugh  Bigod  being  a  supporter  of  the 
young  phnees:  he  died  attainted  of  treason.  His  son 
John  succeeded  to  his  bther's  title  after  payment  of  a  heavy 
sum,  in  oonsequenoeof  his  father's  attainder:  he  was  one  of 
the  barons  woo  extorted  Magna  Charta  from  John.  In 
tbe  subsequent  war  with  the  bajx>ns,  tbe  king  came  into  this 
county :  and  it  was  in  crossing  the  Wash  from  Lynn  into 
LincJnshire  that  he  lost  his  baggage.  Tbe  forces  of  Loob. 
the  Dauphin  and  his  confederates  afterwards  overran  this 
county.  In  tbe  great  rebellion  of  tbe  Commons  under  Wat 
Tyler  (a.D-  UHI^  the  juea  of  Norfolk  took  part  under  the 
command  of  John  the  Litester  (or  Dyer)  i  but  tfaey  were  pot 
down  by  the  courage  and  activity  of  Hedry  Le  Spenca, 
bishop  of  Norwich,  who  defeated  them  at  North  Walsham. 
and  caused  the  Litesterand  the  other  leaders  to  be  executed. 
At  this  time  the  manufacture  of  woollen  Btu&  was  flourishing 
in  tbe  county ;  and  Norwich  was  a  lai^  and  populous  city. 
Ti»  earldom  of  Norfolk  had,  befiire  this,  passed  from  ibe 
Bigod  family  to  the  Mowbrays.  Thomas  de  Mowbray  was 
created  duke  of  Norfolk  by  Richard  IL  before  a.d.  13&0. 
He  was  banished  by  the  king,  a.d.  1398,  and  died  at  Venice 
two  years  afterwards.  In  the  time  of  Edward  IV.,  the  direct 
male  line  of  the  Mowbrays  having  become  extinct,  tbe  title 
of  duke  of  Norfolk  came  to  the  duke  of  York,  one  of  the 
young  princes  smothered  in  the  tower  by  Richard  III.,  who 
had  married  Lady  Anne  Mowbray,  daughter  of  the  last 
duks.  Upon  his  death  tbe  dukedom  was  ooofierred  by 
Richard  on  Sir  John  Howard,  in  whose  family  it  has  ever 
since  remained.  Henry  VII.,  in  order  to  assure  himself  of 
tbe  loyalty  of  the  people,  visited  Norfolk  id  the  time  of  tbe 
imposture  of  Simnel:  he  kept  his  Christmas  (I486?)  at 
Norwich,  and  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  house  of  Out  I^y 
of  Walsingbom. 

Of  the  edifices  of  the  middle  ages,  monastic,  ecclesiastical, 
or  castellated,  Norfolk  has  several  remains.  The  castle  and 
cathedral  of  Norwich,  th«  antient  huildinsa  of  Lynn,  and 
the  abbey  aX  Thetford,  ar^  noticed  daei^iere.  (Lthk; 
NowncH;  THXTF0KDt],g,^#j;>^«4t^lE)g(lildbum  and 
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QkOb  Acre,  abbeys  or  prkniM,  havB  been  ^InBdy  desoribed. 
Langley  abbey  is  on  the  verge  of  the  marshes  of  tbe  valley 
:tf  tlw  Yare,  2  or  3  miles  north  of  Loddon.    It  was  fbimded 
A.D.U98,  by  Robert  FiU-Roger  Helke,  or  Pe  Claming,  for 
Premonstratenaian  canons  :   its  yearly  revenues  at  the  sup- 
pression were  128/.  I9#.  ^  gross,  or  104/.  16<.  5d.  clear. 
The  abbey  of  St.  Bennet  of  Hulme  is  in  the  marshes  near 
the  junction  of  the  Bure  with  the  Tbum  and  the  Ant.  The 
spot  on  which  it  was  built  had  been  granted  by  an  East 
Anglian  chieftain,  about  a.d.  SOU,  to  a  society  of  religious 
Eremites,  wlio  built  a  chapel  and  other  buildings  here. 
This  was  destroyed  by  the  Danes  in  tbe  invasion  under  tbe 
sons  of  Lodbrog  (a.d.  670).   The  chapel  and  houses  were 
rebuilt  about  a  e^ntury  after :  and  Kiqe  Canute  founded 
and  endowed,  before  aj>.  1020.  a  BeT^edicLine  morwstery, 
whose  yearly  revenues  at  tbe  dissolution  were  6  77 1.  9s. 
gross,  or5S3/.  17«.  t)^.  clear.    At  West  Dereham,  between 
•Stoke  Ferry  and  Dowoham  marked,  an  abbey  for  Premou- 
straiensian  canons  was  founded  a.d.  1188,  by  Hubert,  then 
dean  of  York:  its  yearly  revenues  at  the  dissolution  were 
■.252/.  12«.  iHd.  gross,  or  228/.  Oa.  OJd. clear.   Tbe  chapel 
and  hospital  (afterwards-  priory  and  abbey)  of  North  Creak, 
2  miles  south  of  Burnham-market,  were  founded  by  Sir 
RobiTt  de  Nerford,  a.d.  1206.    The  priory  and  abbey  be- 
longed to  the  regular  canons  of  Sl  Austin :  it  did  not  oon- 
tinue  till  the  dissolution.    Of  atl  these  institutions  there 
are  ruins  which  contain  some  beautiful  portions,  chiefly  in 
tbe  early  English  a^le.   The  chief  remain  of  that  of  St. 
Bennet  of  Hulme  is  tbe  gate-house,  over  which  a  draining 
mill  has  been  erected ;  and  there  are  traces  of  walls  enclos- 
ing an  area  of  at  least  35  acres.    There  are  some  remains 
of  Beeston  priory,  founded  for  the  canons  of  St.  Austin,  in 
the  reign  of  John  or  of  Henry  III.    They  are  near  the  sea, 
oil  the  road  between  Cromer  and  Cley,  about  3  miles  from 
Cromer.  The  revenues  of  this  priory  at  the  dissolution  were 
oQl.  Bs.  4^.  gross,  or  43/.  2s.  4^.  clear.   There  are  a  few 
remains  of  the  once  extensive  priory  of  Flitchara,  about  9 
rnites  north-east  of  Lynn  :  they  are  used  for  or  are  incor- 
porated in  the  bams,  stables,  or  other  offices  of  a  farm-house. 
This  priory  was  founded  for  Austin  canons  by  Sir  Robert 
AguilloD,  in  the  reign  of  Heniy  III. ;  and  had  a  yearly  re- 
venue at  the  dissolution  of  62^  10«.  6^.  gross,  or  55/.  it. 
6id.  clear.   Binham  priory  (5  mfles  south-east  of  Wells), 
founded  by  Peter  de  Valoines,  nephew  of  William  the  Con- 
queror, fbr  Benedictines,  subordinate  to  the  gieut  abbey  of 
St.  Alban^  had  at  the  dissolution  a  yearly  revenue  of  160/. 
I*.  Od.  gross,  or  140/.  5s.  4d.  clear.   The  ruins  are  very  con- 
siderable and  interesting,  but  are  gradually  mouldering 
away.    The  nave  and  north  aisle,  and  a  portion  of  the  south 
aisle  of  the  conventual  church,  with  the  chief  part  of  the 
west  front,  and  the  ruins  of  the  north  transept,  remain. 
The  west  ftont  is  of  early  English  character,  very  Bne :  it 
had  abeautif\jt  laige  window,  now  blocked  up  with  plaster. 
The  interior  of  the  church  is  of  Norman  architecture.  The 
nave  and  north  aisle  are  at  present  used  as  the  parish  ehurch. 
Of  Broombolm  pricnr  near  the  sea,  between  Cromer  and 
Yarmouth,  founded  by  William  de  GlanTtll  (aj>.  1113)  for 
Cluniae  monks,  there  are  some  lemauu  incorporated  into 
a  farm-house,  at  converted  into  offices ;  revenue  at  the 
dissolution,  144/.  99.  0{d.  gross,  or  100/.  5f.  3^  clear. 

Several  of  the  churches  near  the  valley  of  the  Waveney 
and  in  oth^r  parts  of  the  county  have  round  towers  of  no 
g-reat  dimensions,  surmounted  by  an  octagonal  upper  story. 
The  origin  of  these  towers  has  furnished  a  subject  fbr  much 
antiquarian  conjecture.  Hadiscoe  church,  in  the  valley  of 
the  Waveney,  one  of  these,  has  a  Norman  doorway :  Oilling- 
ham  church,  near  Hadiscoe  and  Framlingham  Earl,  are 
chiefly  of  Norman  architecture;  the  former  church  has  a 
tower  rising  from  the  centre ;  the  cast  end  of  the  church, 
which  is  semicircular,  is'covered  with  thatch.  Hitlingdon, 
Thvaite,  and  South  Lopham  ehurehea  have  all  portions 
Norman  arcUteeture.  Little  Snoring  ohurch  has  a  doorwav 
exhibiting  a  curious  mixture  of  Norman  and  early  EnglUu 
character.  Northwold  churchhas  in  the  chaocel  u;aio9t  the 
north  wall  a  lofty  shrine,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  com- 
posed of  canopies  over  niches,  whi{e  the  lower  part  forms  an 
altar  tomb,  on  which  are  three  figures  of  armed  men  tn  a 
posture  of  alarm,  designed  to  represent  the  soldiers  at  the 
resurrection  of  our  Ijord.  This  shrine  was  erected  for  tbe 
purpose  of  the  ceremonies  used  on  Good-Friday  and  IfEaster- 
day.  At  Houghton,  near  Walaingham.  is  a  small  autient 
chapel,  ffhich  affords  a  beautiful  specimen  'of  arohitseture, 
chteflr  of  decorated  English  character 


The  principal  castles  are  those  at  Norwich,  described 
elsewhere  [Nokwich];  Castle  Acre,  and  Castle  Rising, 
described  above,  and  Caister  next  Yarmoutli.  Caibter  it 
built  of  brick,  and  has  been  thought  to  be  one  of  tbe  oldest 
brick  edifices  in  the  kingdom.  Others  however  ascribe  its 
erection  to  Sir  John  Fastolfe,  an  officer  who  served  with 
great  distinction  in  the  French  wars  of  lp[enry  V.  and  VI. 
It  was  twice  besieged  in  the  war  of  the  Rosea.  Aa  embat- 
tled tower  at  the  north-west  corner,  one  hundreo  leet  high, 
and  the  north  and  west  walls  remain;  but  the  south  and 
east  sides  are  levelled  with  the  ground.  There  are  tbe  ruins 
of  ft  oastle  at  Weeding  All  Saints,  near  the  little  Ouse^ 
opposite  Brandon.  The  gateway  of  Titherington-batl,  com- 
monly called  Hiddleton  Castle,  at  Middtetou,  4  mileB 
south-ea^t  of  Lynn,  is  yet  standing.  It  is  of  brick,  and  con- 
sists of  a  SQuare  tower  with  turrets  at  the  four  corners,  rising 
considerably  higher  than  the  rest  of  the  tower.  It  was  pro- 
bably erected  by  the  Lord  Scales,  who  distinguished  bimself 
in  the  French  wars  of  Henry  V.  and  VI. 

There  are  several  antient  manor-houses  or  halls :  Oxburgh 
Hall,  near  Stoke  Ferry,  on  a  stream  that  Hows  into  the 
Wissey,  was  erected  near  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  by 
Sir  Edmund  BedingHeld.  It  is  wholly  constructed  of  brick, 
and  originally  enclosed  a  quadrangular  court,  118  feet  by 
92.  The  entrance  is  over  a  bridge  (formerly  a  drawbridge), 
and  through  a  gateway  between  two  fine  towers  80  feet 
high.  The  floors  and  the  roofs  of  some  of  the  rooms  are  of 
fine  brick,  and  the  walls  are  in  some  parts  covered  with  cdd 
tapestry.  Part  of  the  original  building  has  been  taken 
down,  and  the  disposition  of  the  other  parts  changed.  The 
whole  is  surroutrdod  by  a  moat  52  feet  broad  ar^  10  fbet 
deep.  Of  East  Basham  Houa^  near  Fakenham,  built  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  or  Henry  VIII.,  the  walls  of  the 
porter's  lodge  and  some  of  the  apartments  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  court  remain,  and  are  appropriated  as  a  farm-house. 
At  Fincham,  about  4  miles  east  of  Downham-market, 
is  an  old  house,  now  occupied  as  a  farmhouse,  which  exhibits 
an  early  specimen  of  the  revived  Grecian  style  in  domestic 
architecture.  Winwal  House,  near  Stoke  Ferry,  is  perhaps 
the  most  antient  domestic  edifice  in  England.  It  has  Nor- 
man buttresses,  and  some  portion  of  ornament  in  that  style. 
It  consists  'of  two  stories,  each  containing  two  apartments ; 
the  whole  building  ia  only  33  feet  long  by  27  deep,  and 
scarcely  16  feet  high.  Oxnead  Hall,  and  Blickling  Hall 
Dear  Aylsbam.  belong  to  a  later  periods— Oxmead  to  that  of 
Elizabeth.  Blickling  to  that  of  James  I.  or  Charles  I. 

In  thetdisturbances  which  arose  out  of  tbe  Reformation, 
Norfolk  became  the  scene  of  tumult.  A  rising  took  place 
at  Attteburgh  (a.d.  1 548),  and  it  soon  became  serious.  Ket, 
a  tanner  of  Wymondham,  was  chosen  leader  of  t^e  rebels, 
who  encamped  on  Mousehold  heath,  near  Norwich,  to  the 
number  of  20,000.  Ket,  with  two  assessors  from  each  hun- 
dred in  the  county,  held  a  coitrt  of  justice  under  an  oak, 
since  called  '  the  oak  of  reformation,'  and  issued'  edicts  levy- 
ing contributions  for  the  support  of  his  followers.  The 
marquis  of  Northampton,  who  commanded  a  force  sent  to 
watch  the  rebeli  till  a  more  powerful  army  could  be  col- 
lected, having  entered  Norwien  with  llOO  men,  was  beaten 
out  by  them  with  the  Idss  of  100  men.   The  rebels  burnt 

Kart  of  the  city,  and  returned  in  triumph  to  their  camp  on 
loilsehold.  They  were  however  at  length  atUcked  by  the 
earl  of  Warwick  with  an  army  that  bad  been  collected  to 
invade  Scotland,  and  were  totally  defeated  in  a  place  called 
Duffen  Dale,  to  which  they  had  retired.  'Ket  Was  hanged 
on  Norwich  castle,  and  his  brother  on  the  tower  of  Wymond- 
ham church ;  and  the  rebellk)n,  which  had  also  broken  out 
in  other  parts  of  England,  was  put  down.  ' 

In  the  struggle  between  Charles  I.  and  the  parliament 
this  county  zealously  embraced  tbe  side  of  the  latter,  and 
was  one  of '  the  associated  counties  *  under  the  earl  of  Man 
Chester.  The  kiOK  had  little  hold  on  the  county  at  any 
time.  Lyon,  of  which  his  troops  had  taken  prasession,  was 
besieged  and  taken  by  the  earl  of  Manchester. 

(BtomeReld's  History  qf  Xor/(^k;  Donald  and' Milne's 
Map  of  Norfolk ;  Conyheare  and  Phillips's  Outlines  qf  the 
Geology  qf  England  and  Wales ;  Greenough's  Geological 
Map  England,  Robberds'a  Historical  and  Geological 
Observaiions  on  the  Eastern  Valleys  of  Norfolk ;  Priestley's 
History  of  Navigable  Rivers  and  Canals;  Lewis's  Tcm 
graphical  Dictionary;  Beauties  nf  Ei^land  and  tVaUt; 
Partiammtary  Returns  and  Papers ;  Ives's  Enquiry  con- 
cerning Ganannanum;  Turners  Anglo-Saxons^  unriHist. 
qf  England  in  the  Middle 
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mutPirogrgt*  of  the  Bnglith  Cnrnmonwealth,  uid  Ht9tory 
?  {Anglo-Saxon  period),  in  the '  Family  Library  ;* 
Ardiiteature ;  Britton*i  JrekUectwral 


tickman't 
Antiquitiu.) 

STATISTICS. 

ApuAift'on.— Norfolk  vt  partly  an  agrioultarnl  and  partly 
a  manu&cturing  county ;  it  may  be  ranked  mostly,  among 
the  whole  of  the  counties,  as  the  fcamer,  being  the  flfteenth 
on  the  list  in  18SI.  According  to  the  PopuMtton  Returns 
of  1S31,  of  93,498  males  twenty  years  of  age  and  up- 
wards only  4740  were  then  employed  In  manufaotures 
or  in  making  manufocturing  roachinery,  while  45,413 
were  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits ;  37,466  of  the  latter 
number  were  agrioultural  labourers.  Of  the  4740  men  en- 
gaged in  manufftclures,  3732  were  employed  in  the  manu- 
factare  of  bombazine  in  Norwich,  247  in  Wymondham,  and 
about  300  at  Marsham,  Heringbam,  Haynford,  Bunwell, 
and  a  few  other  places.  About  100  men  were  employed  in 
hempen  and  linen  manufitctures  at  North  and  South 


Lopham  and  elsewhere ;  at  Great  Yarmouth,  about  30  ia 

winding  and  weaving  silk,  and  as  many  perhaps  in  other 
places ;  a  few  men  were  employed  in  the  varioas  Tillages  in 
the  woollen  manuf^ture,  and  about  twenty  in  making 
agricultural  machines. 

The  population  of  Norfblk  at  each  of  the  llDnr  fotknring 
periods,  was— 


1801 

1811 
1821 
1831 


HllM. 

129,842 
138,089 
166,892 
189,323 


ToUL 
273.371 
291,999 
344.368 
390,054 


pcr< 


6-81 
17*93 
13-26 


FamilM. 

143,629 
163,910 
177,476 
200,731 

showing  an  increase  between  the  first  and  last  periods  of 
U6,6S3,  or  more  than  42^  per  cent,  on  the  whole  popula- 
tion, being  144  p«r  cent  below  the  wbole  nte  of  incnaie 
throughout  England. 

The  following  table  exhibitsa  summary  of  the  population 
of  every  hundred,  Stc.,  as  taken  m  1831. 


cmss. 

BQSOUOBH. 

BODSES. 

OCCUPATIONS. 

PEBSONS, 

FwnOlra. 

UalB- 

FwiUiM 

inW 
•dUiu*. 

FralliM 

matjionA 
Intnde, 
nwuufke- 

and  hut. 
dicnft. 

AU  other 

not  coin- 
priaedia 
the  two 

iag 
datMi. 

IUIm. 

PntalM. 

Tgtalor 
PsnoBs. 

* 

oioneiu  (Uuncireaj  , 

88S 

1 ,066 

3 

20 

669 

246 

140 

2.644 

2,646 

5,290 

1.296 

Brotheroross  • 

872 

964 

11 

16 

534 

291 

129 

2,047 

2,096 

4,143 

1,064 

UacUose  • 

3 , 28i: 

3,621 

15 

94 

2,269 

887 

465 

8,609 

8,854 

17,663 

4,415 

Clavering        ■  ■ 

1,067 

1,288 

A 

8 

896 

274 

118 

3,294 

3,317 

6,611 

1.656 

Depwado  ■       •  > 

1,76S 

2,068 

11 

31 

1,395 

499 

274 

5,028 

5,003 

10,031 

2,523 

UlSS            .  . 

1,647 

1,933 

7 

53 

989 

541 

403 

4,596 

4,704 

9,300 

2,216 

iSarsuam  . 

1 ,612 

1,737 

S 

39 

1,077 

464 

196 

4,132 

4,353 

8.485 

1.984 

JSrpingnam,  (ivortb)  . 

2,01£ 

2, 164 

80 

1,143 

485 

536 

5,057 

5,103 

10.160 

2.444 

iSrpingoam,  (ooutn)  . 

2,994 

3,293 

21 

90 

1,641 

916 

536 

7,382 

7,616 

14,898 

3.632 

£ynsfurd         .  . 

1 ,841 

2,361 

7 

40 

1,44C 

564 

347 

5,524 

6,433 

10,957 

2,769 

625 

662 

18 

422 

104 

116 

1,508 

1,490 

2,998 

7il 

r  ie)!g,  west  . 

685 

835 

2 

11 

530 

142 

163 

2,120 

2,092 

4,213 

1,020 

1*  ore  hoe  , 

2,504 

2,851 

17 

44 

1,469 

1,063 

319 

6,912 

6,926 

13,838 

3,364 

Freebridge,  {I'ynn)  . 

2.106 

2,472 

20 

47 

1,688 

514 

270 

6,084 

6,143 

12,827 

2,907 

Freebridge,   ( Marsh- 

land) . 

£,  1/9 

X.Olt  If 

1 1 

99 

1 ,669 

394 

oca 
sod 

0,DS7 

0,00/ 

1 1.274 

3,836 

Gallow  . 

1,755 

3,006 

9 

51 

1,188 

461 

,357 

4.592 

4,766 

9.378 

2.267 

2,101 

2.269 

4 

.66 

944 

633 

682 

5,071 

5,340 

10,411 

2,391 

Oreenhoe  (South)  . 

1,850 

2,068 

8 

37 

1,197 

596 

375 

5.102 

5,135 

10.237 

3.445 

Orimshoe 

1,252 

1,349 

7 

37 

S97 

273 

179 

3,368 

3,U3 

6,380 

1.673 

Guilt  OoBs 

1,009 

1,395 

6 

26 

813 

223 

159 

3,399 

3,362 

6,761 

1,671 

Happing  , 

1,198 

1,413 

2 

18 

944 

257 

212 

3,200 

3,346 

6.446 

1.664 

Hendtead        .  . 

1.070 

1,167 

23 

764 

269 

114 

2,767 

3.653 

5.410 

1,399 

Holt 

2,102 

2.289 

26 

54 

1,164 

584 

541 

5,132 

6,294 

10,416 

2.593 

Humbleyard  . 

921 

1,110 

10 

16 

807 

210 

93 

2,675 

2,734 

5,409 

1.353 

Launditeh  . 

3,235 

2,678 

23 

51 

1,825 

571 

282 

6.474 

6,166 

13,639 

3,21:: 

Luddon  . 

1.316 

1 ,502 

9 

39 

910 

386 

206 

3.762 

3,695 

7,457 

1,S45 

Miiford  . 

2,229 

2.366 

23 

77 

1,260 

792 

314 

5,712 

5,783 

11,495 

2,73; 

Shropham 

1,493 

1,760 

9 

32 

1,184 

394 

182 

4,311 

4,255 

8.566 

3.136 

Smiliidon 

1,494 

1,781 

4 

58 

1,166 

386 

230 

4,122 

4.140 

8,268 

2,0&J 

Tavesham 

1,428 

1,682 

2 

85 

997 

412 

173 

3,811 

3,884 

7.695 

1,669 

Tunstead 

2,158 

2.347 

7 

71 

1,347 

570 

430 

5,173 

5,420 

10,593 

2.516 

Walsbam 

773 

934 

5 

5 

633 

222 

79 

3,387 

2,338 

4.525 

1.195 

Wayland . 

1,333 

1,422 

3 

16 

1,000 

334 

88 

3.363 

3.461 

6.884 

1.666 

King's  Lynn  (Borough) 

3,707 

3,035 

37 

180 

34 

1,736 

1,375 

5,972 

7,398 

13,370 

8,646 

Norwich  (City) 

13.156 

14.572 

67 

1,050 

509 

9,174 

4,869 

37,761 

33,355 

61.116 

14.248 

Tbetford  (Borough)  . 

675 

716 

12 

13 

81 

467 

168 

1,585 

1,877 

3.468 

820 

Yarmouth,  Great  (Bo* 

rouglO  > 

4,570 

4,869 

23 

191 

26 

2,297 

2,546 

8,980 

12,135 

21,115 

4.1  U5 

Totals 

74,793 

84,232 

439 

2.868 

37,610 

88,871 

17,751 

189,323 

200.731 

390,034 

93.498 

County  Estpmuei,  Crime,  ^.—Tiia  sums  upended  fbr 
the  relief  of  the  poor  at  the  four  dates  of— 

£.  f.  d. 

1801  were  169.733.  being  12   5  i(H:  each  inhabitant 
1811    .  .    291,501      „      19  11  M 
1821    .  .    256,044      „      14  10  « 
1831    .  .    299,357     ^      15  4 

The  sum  expended  for  the  same  purpose  for  the  year 
ending  March,  1838,  was  167,784/.;  and  assuming  that  the 
population  had  incn»sed  from  1831  to  1836  at  the  same  rale 
ef  progress  as  in  the  ten  preceding  years,  the  above  sum  giTea 


an  average  of  7«.  lOML  for  each  inhabitant.  These  arwages 
are  above  those  for  ute  whote  of  England  and  Wales. 

The  sum  raised  in  this  county  for  poor-rate,  oouat};-rate; 
and  other  local  purposes,  in  the  TBtr  ending  85th  March, 
1 838.  was  356,006^  and  was  leviea  upon  the  variooa  descrip* 
turns  af  property  as  foUowsi— 

On  land  .        '  .  £281,879  0«. 

Dwelling-houses        .  63,041  13 

Mills,  factories,  &e.     .  8,843  19 

Uanoria^  profits,  navigations,  &e.  4.342  10 


Dig,t,ze?*E,9*^^?^l»2 
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The  amount  expended  viu — 

For  tbe  relief  of  the  poor    .        .     £316.654  16«. 
In  sniti  of  law,  removid  of  paupers,  &o.      8,841  7 

For  other  jnirpoMi  33,125  17 

Total  money  expended       £357,622  0 

Tn  the  Returns  made  up  for  the  subsequent  years  the 
descnptions  of  property  auessed  are  not  specified.  In  the 
yeara  1834,  1835,  1836,  1837.  and  1838.  there  were  raised 
353,684/.  18«..  327,050/:,  275,951/.  18«,  not  given  for  1837, 
and  1 9 1 ,226/.  respeetively ;  and  the  ezpraditure  of  each  year 
waaa*  follows:— 


£ 

For  UMMtMortlHpiwt  306,787 

Of  pHpsn.  ve.  ' 
nyoMMii  tovmrdi  llw) 

mnty-nu  .  \  fll.KS 

For  bU  oOtM  porpoaM  ' 

Total  mooey  «xpflddnd  £  Ut  ,837 


1838. 
£ 

8.eM 


U36. 
£ 

230,762 

*.e»7 

U.480 
S5,S44 


327,300  279,733 


UV.  1833. 

*  £ 

177.838  167.748 

1.613  1,S37 

]6,8«5  17,gei 


The  saving  effected  in  the  sum  expended  for  tbe  relief  of 
tba  poor  in  1838,  as  compared  with  that  expended  in  1834, 
was  therefore  138.003/.  9«.,  or  more  than  45  per  cent ;  and 
the  whole  sum  expended  was  less  in  1836  than  it  was  in 
1834  by  146.346/..  or  more  than  41  per  cent. 

The  number  of  turnpike  ttusto  in  Norfolk,  as  ascertained 
in  1838,  were  lA ;  tbe  number  o!  milea  of  road  under  their 
charge  was  271.  The  annual  inoome  arising  from  tolls  and 
pariso  composition  in  lieu  of  statute  duty  in  1836  was 
16.016/.  18*.,  and  the  annual  eapam" 
Tear  was  as  follows  — 


Manual  labour  . 
Team  labour  and  carriage  of  matoriak 
Materials  for  surface  repaiit 
Land  purchased 

Damages  done  in  obtaining  materials 
Tradesmen's  bills  « 
Salaries  of  treasurer,  clerk,  and  surveyor 
Law  charges 
Interest  of  debt 
Improvements  . 
Debts  paid  off 
Ineidental  expanias 
Eatimatad  value  ^  itatate  duty  per- 
fbrmed  . 


>  in  the  same 

£. 

«. 

d. 

3.087 

3 

0 

1,036 

13 

0 

2,598 

9 

0 

130 

12 

0 

144 

8 

0 

824 

0 

0 

1,122 

8 

0 

194 

13 

0 

2,958 

5 

0 

1,546 

11 

0 

543 

6 

0 

892 

7 

• 

1.242 

6 

0 

Total  expenditure       £15,821    1  0 

The  oounty  expenditure  in  1834.  exelusiva  of  that  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor,  vat  1S.875/L  13*.,  disbutaed  aa  fol- 
lows : — 


Bridges,  building,  xepurs.  Sec. 

Gaols,  house*ofeorreotion,&c.,  and  main- 
taining prisoners,  fce. 

Sfaire-hwa  andeourta  justice  building, 
repairing,  tec. 

Lunatic  Asylums 

Prosecutions 

Cluk    the  peace 

Convince  of  prisoners  before  trial 

Conveyance  of  transports 

Vagrants,  apprehending  and  conveying 

Constables,  nigh  and  s|weial 

Coroner 

HisceUaneoas 


£. 

t. 

d. 

739 

5 

0 

7,3S6 

13 

0 

114 

6 

0 

296 

3 

0 

5,731 

16 

0 

742 

ts 

0 

1.048 

14 

0 

405 

15 

0 

54 

19 

0 

31 

5 

0 

329 

16 

0 

1.024 

6 

0 

Total  expenditure       £15,875  13  0 

Tbe  number  of  paeons  charged  with  criminal  ofltoees  in 
the  three  septennial  periods  ending  with  1820,  1827,  and 
1834,  were  1871,  2629,  and  3650  respectively,  making  an 
average  of  267  annually  in  the  first  period,  of  404  in  tbe 
second  period,  and  of  521  in  the  third  period.  The  number 
of  persons  tried  at  quarter-sessions  in  each  of  the  years 
1831,  1832,  and  1833,  in  respect  to  which  any  costs  were 
paid  out  of  the  oounty  rates,  were 362,  283,  and  279  respec- 
tively. Among  the  persons  charged  wiu  offences  there 
were  committed  for — 


Felonies  . 
Misdemeamoa 
P.  C,  N&  1011. 


1831.         1832.  1833. 
282        218  238 
80         M  41 


The  total  number  of  committals  in  each  of  the  same 
years  was  337,  264.  and  889  respeelively. 

1831.    183S.  1838. 

The  number  convicted  was  .  .  229  189  205 
The  number  acquitted  was  .  .  78  34  47 
Discharged  by  proclamation  .       .     30     41  37 

There  were  588  persons  charged,  in  1838.  witb  crimes  at 
the  assizes  and  sessions  in  Norfolk.  Of  these  31  were 
charged  with  oSSsocea  against  tbe  person,  1 1  of  which  were 
common  assaulla;  33  were'cbai^d  with  ofiences  against 
property  committed  witb  violence ;  495  with  offences  against 
proper^  oommitled  without  violence ;  only  3  were  clurged 
with  maliciouB  offences ;  6  for  forging  and  uttming  mse 
coin,  and  20  for  various  misdemeanors.  Of  the  whole 
number  committed  412  were  convicted.  1 1 7  were  acquitted. 
1 1  were  not  prosecuted,  and  no  bill  was  found  against  46. 
Of  those  convicted  one  was  sentenced  to  death,  but  not 
execute,  his  sentence  was  commuted  into  transporiation 
for  life ;  36  were  sentenced  to  transportation  for  various 
periods;  7  to  imprisonment  for  2  years,  41  for  1  year, 
and  288  for  6  months  or  under;  10  were  fined,  and  1  was 
found  insane.  Of  the  whole  number  of  offenders,  515  were 
males  and  73  females ;  225  could  neither  read  nor  write. 
270  could  read  and  write  imperfectly,  82  could  read  and 
write  well.  4  had  sunerior  instruction,  and  the  degree  of 
instruction  could  not  De  ascertained  of  the  remaining  7. 

The  number  of  persons  t^iatered,  in  1837,  to  vote  for 
county  members  was  15,601.  Of  tbM^  9496  were  free- 
holdws,  39  teaiefaolders,  1824  copyholders,  ^474  oeeupying 
tenants,  210  annuitants,  and  1558  whose  tenures  were  part 
freehold  end  part  copyhold ;  being  1  in  25  of  the  wbi^ 
population,  and  1  in  6  of  tbe  male  population  SO  years  of 
age  and  upwards,  as  taken  in  1831. 

Norfolk  contains  9  savings'  banks;  the  number  of  de- 
positors and  amount  of  deposits,  on  the  20th  of  November 
in  eaeh  of  the  following  years,  were  as  under : — 

1832.        im  1831  1836. 

ease 


AmniBt  of  dapodU 


8478  9963 
1,986    «35e,«S  £S6S,4» 


The  various  sums  placed  in  the  savings'  banka  in  1 836, 
1837,  and  1838,  were  distributed  as  under:— 

183G.  Ua?.  1188. 

Dapo- 

iCU.OM  6,630  ^£46,049 

»7 
22 


10* 
110 

2W 

Abm   .  .  100 


10:1,985 
9S,273 
M,2d0 
44,3117 
4,680 


8U.4W  JS.llS  348,600 


93.570 
90,095 
45,905 
40,931 
3,S1I 


»,947    Sg8.MB  10,817 

EdaeaHon.—'Syi»  following  summary  is  taken  tnm  the 
Parliamentary  Returns  on  Ednoation  made  in  the  session  of 
1833:— 

Seboob.  MwUn.  ToU. 
Infont  schools         .         .  .133 
Number  of  children  at  such  schods ; 
s^  ftom  2  to  7  yeara>— 
Males 
Females 

Sex  not  spedflod 


Daily  schools  . 

Number  of  children  at  mob  sehools 
agea  ftom  4  to  U  yean: 
Hales 
Females 
Sex  not  q>eeifled 

Si^iools  . 
Total  of  ehildfen  under  daily  nistruo- 

tion 
Sunday>8chooU 
Number  of  children  at  such  schools 
UBS  from  4  to  1 5  years :  — 
Males 
Females 

Sex  not  specified 


800 
782 
1,169 


1.091 


2,751 


13,342 
11.783 
7,2fi2 


1,224 


502 


3S.377 


35.128 


11.568 
12,575 
6.277 


30,420 

Assuming  that  the  population  between  the  ages  of  2  and 
15  years  has  increased  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  whole 
(tf  ue  population  since  1 821 ,  and  thU  the  whole  ponulatiou 
haa  inereased  in  the  tame  ikti^  iiiti^ftsVil^^^d^^ 
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yMrs  preceding  that  lime,  the  approximate  numher  of  chil- 
dren oetween  the  ages  of  2  and  15  thus  found  residing  in 
Norfolk,  in  18.13,  was  about  130,7S8. 

Fifty  Sunday-schools  are  returned  from  places  whore  no 
other  school  exists,  and  the  children  who  are  instrucled 
therein  0994  in  number)  cannot  be  supposed  to  attend  any 
other  school:  at  all  other  places  Sunday-school  children 
have  opportunity  of  resorting  to  other  schools  also,  bnt  in 
what  number,  or  in  what  proportion  duplicate  entry  of  the 
same  children  is  thus  produced,  must  remain  uncertain. 

Sixty-eight  schools  (containing  3737  children),  which  are 
both  daily  und  Sunday  schools,  are  returned  from  various 
places,  and  duplicate  entry  is  therefore  known  to  have  been 
iha*  far  created.  In  some  of  the  Sunday-schools,  some 
persons  us  old  as  60  years  are  in  attendance.  Making 
allowance  for  these  two  causes  therefore,  we  may  perhaps 
&irly  estimate  that  little  more  than  one- third  of  the  oh^ldren 
between  tbe  ^;ea  of  2  and  16  years  are  under  instruction  in 
this  oounty. 

Maintenance  qfSehnolt. 
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The  schools  established  by  dissenters,  included  in  the 
ahore  statement,  are— 

BehoUrt. 

Daily-schools  .  •  18,  containing  590 

Sunday-schools       .  .  1 23        „         1 0,960 

The  schools  established  since  1816  are- 
Infant  and  other  dady  schools  535,  conUining  17.239 
Sunday-schools        .          -          'iDl        ,.  21,963 

Thirty-two  boarding-schools  are  included  in  the  number 
of  daily-schools  given  above.  No  school  in  this  county  ap- 
pears to  be  confined  to  the  children  of  parents  of  the 
Establiahed  Church,  or  of  any  other  religious  denomination, 
such  exclusion  being  disclaimed  in  almost  every  instance, 
especially  in  schools  established  by  dissenters,  with  whom 
are  here  included  Wesleyan  MethodisU,  together  with 
Roman  Catliolios. 

Lending  libraries  of  books  are  attached  to  45  schools  in 
this  county. 

NORFOLK  ISLAND  is  situated  in  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
between  29*  and  29°  10'  8.  lat  and  168°  and  1 68"  5'  E.  long., 
about  900  miles  from  Port  Jackson  in  Australia.  It  is 
about  si^  miles  long  firom  north-west  to  south-east,  and 
nearly  four  in  breadth.  It  rises  from  the  sea  with  steep 
cliff's  to  a  height  of  from  200  to  30U  feet.  These  cliSs  con- 
sist of  a  hard  firm  clay,  of  a  very  fine  texture,  and  there  are 
only  a  few  paths  by  which  the  summit  can  be  attained.  Be- 
yond the  cliffs  the  island  extends  in  an  uneven  plain, 
cut  in  many  places  by  deep  ravines.  At  the  nwth'Western 
extremity  is  a  high  hill,  called  Mount  Pitt,  which  attains  an 
elevation  of  about  1200  feet  above  the  sea.  The  whole  island 
is  covered  with  a  thick  forest  of  heavy  timber-trees.  Many  of 
the  pine-trees  are  from  1 80  to  220  feet  high,  and  from  4  to  8 
feet  m  diameter  at  some  distance  from  tlie  ground.  Amonar 
these  is  the  arauearia.  [Ajlavcaria.]  As  the  soil  of  the  island 
is  very  fwtile,  a  British  settlement  was  formed  in  1789,  from 
Sydney  in  AustralU;  but  although  the  grain  sown  produced 
abundant  crops,  and  potatoes  and  other  vegetables  succeeded, 
ana  although  the'  climate  was  very  fhvourable  to  the  health 
of  the  setUers,  and  the  water  good,  it  was  abandoned  some 
years  afterwards  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  landing. 
Tbe  sea  surrounding  tbe  island  has  a  rocky  bottom,  and 
there  is  no  good  anchorage.  A  number  of  large  rocks  also 
lie  scattered  about  close  to  the  shore,  on  which  a  continual 
surf  breaks  with  great  violence.  There  are  only  three  places 
at  which  boats  can  effect  a  lauding,  and  at  these  ouly  with 
certain  winds,  and  never  in  gales,  which  are  rather  frequent. 
Sometimes  no  binding  can  be  effected  for  weeks  together, 
and  vessels,  being  obliged  to  stand  off',  are  in  danger  of  be 
tng  lost  on  the  numm>u8  reefs.  Norfolk  Island  has  latel*  i 
been  made  a  penal  colony  for  convicts  from  New  South 
Wales ;  and  it  now  seems  to  be  the  intention  of  soveriiment 
to  try  there  the  experiment  of  an  improved  and  beneficent 
system  of  convict  discipline,  which,  while  carrying  out  the 
punishment  ioAioted  by  the  law,  shall  lead  to  refiNrmation  of 


the  enminals.   (Hunter's  Histoncal  JowrwU  qf  fAe  TVunf- 

actuma  at  Port  Jackann  and  Norfolk  Island,  London*  1793.) 
NORFOLK.  [Virginia.] 

NO'RICUM,  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire,  wis 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Danube,  on  the  west  by 
Vindelicia  and  Rhstia,  on  the  east  by  Pannonia,  and  on  the 
south  b^  Illyricum  and  Gallia  Cisalpina.  It  was  separated 
from  'Vmdeficia  by  the  (Enus  (Inn),  and  from  Gallia  Cisal- 
pina by  the  Alpes  Carnicn  or  Julise ;  but  it  is  difficult  to 
determine  the  boundaries  between  Noricum  and  Pannonia. 
as  they  differed  at  various  times.  Under  the  later  times  of 
the  Roman  empire,  Mount  Cetius  and  part  of  tbe  river  Mu- 
rius  (Mur)  appear  to  have  formed  the  boundaries.  Noricum 
would  thus  correspond  to  tbe  modem  Styria,Carintbia,  and 
Salzburg,  and  to  inrt  of  Austria  and  Bavaria.  Ageaerapber 
who  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Consiantius.  the  Son  of  Consiaic 
tine  the  Great,  includes  Germania.  Rhntia.  and  the  A^r 
Noricus  in  one  province.  (Bode's  Myihograpki  Vaticani, 
vol.  ii.)  Noricum  is  not  mentioned  by  name  in  the  divi- 
sion of  the  Roman  empire  made  by  Augustus,  but  it  miy 
be  included  among  the  Eparchies  of  the  Cassar.  (Strata, 
p.  840.) 

Noricum  was  divided  into  two  nearly  equal  parts  by  a 
branch  of  the  Alps,  which  was  called  the  Alpes  Norics. 
These  mountains  appear  to  have  been  inhabited  from  the 
earliest  times  by  various  tribes  of  Celtic  origin,  of  whom 
the  most  celebrated  were  the  Norici  (whence  the  country 
obtained  iu  name),  a  remnant  of  the  IVnriscL  Noricum 
was  conquered  by  Augustus,  but  it  is  nnoertain  whether  he 
reduced  it  into  the  form  of  a  province.  It  appears  to  have 
been  a  jnovince  in  tbe  time  of  Claudius,  who  ftnnded  tbe 
colony  Sabaria.  which  was  afterwards  included  In  Pannonia 
(Plin.,  iii.  27.)  It  was  under  the  government  of  a  procurator. 
<Tao-,  Hitt.,  i.  11.)  From  the  'Nutitia  Imperii*  we  learn  that 
Noricum  was  subsequently  divided  into  two  fvorinces.  Nori- 
cum Ripense  and  Noricum  Meditenaneum,  which  were 
separated  from  each  other  by  tbe  Alpes  Noricn.  In  the 
former  of  these  a  strong  military  fbrce  was  always  stationed, 
under  the  command  of  a  dux. 

In  addition  to  the  Norici,  Noricum  was  inhabited  in  tbe 
west  by  the  Sevaces,  Alauni.  and  Ambisontii,  and  in  ibe 
east  by  tbe  Ambidravi  or  Ambidrani ;  hut  of  these  tribes 
we  know  scarcely  anything  except  the  names.  Of  the  towns 
of  Noricum  the  best  known  was  Noreia,  the  capital  of  the 
Taurisci  or  Norici,  which  was  besieged  in  the  thae  of  Cnsr 
by  the  powerful  nation  of  the  Boii.  (Caesar.  BOL  GalL,  L  i.i 
It  was  subsequently  destroyed  by  the  Romans.  (PliiL,,  Hiri. 
Nat,  iii.  23,)  The  only  other  towns  worthy  of  mentioa  were^ 
Juvanum  (Salzburg),  in  the  western  part  of  the  province; 
Boiodurum  (Innstadt),  at  the  junction  of  the  Inn  and 
Danube,  and  Ovilia,  or  Ovilaba,  or  Ovilava  (Wels)  soutli- 
east  of  Boiodurum,  a  Roman  colony  founded  by  Marcus 
Aureliiis. 

The  iron  of  Noricum  was  in  much  request  among  the 
Romans  (Pliny.  Hist.  Nat.,  xxxiv.  41) ;  and  according  to 
Polybius  gold  was  formerly  found  in  this  proTinee  in  great 
abundance  (quoted  by  Strabo.  iv..  p.  208). 

NORMA,  the  Rule,  a  constellation  of  LacaiUe,  situated 
between  Scorpio  and  Lupus.  Its  principal  stars  sre  at 
follows ' — 
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NORMAL.  This  word  (from  norma)  is  generally  used  to 
mean  a  perpendicular  drawn  to  the  tangent  line  of  a  curre 
or  the  tangent  plane  of  a  surface)  It  fonnerly  meant  simply 
perpendicular.  {T&HOBNT/i 

NORMAN  ARCUIT£(?njRE.  Some  remarks  upon 
diis  style  have  already  been  made  in  the  article  Gothic 
Architecture,  where  it  is  sptriten  of  as  one  of  the  l>x:al 
modifications  of  that  generic  style  comprehended  und^  the 
terms  Romanesque,  Lombaidic,  and  even  Byaantin^  and 
of  which  the  distineti^^i^^^^^ai^^  is  tbe 
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roimd'beaded  (ruDd-bogen  styl)  or  semicircular  arch.  Being 
imported  into  this  eountii|r  immediately  from  Nurmandy  at 
the  time  of  tim  Gonquect,  it  has  obtaiMd  among  us  the  epi- 
thet which  it  bears,  and  our  examples  of  it  are  frequently 
further  distinguished  by  that  of  A^lO'Norman.  Between 
this  and  the  earlier  Anglo-Saxon  soma  have  endeavourea 
to  draw  a  line,  yet  it  is  little  more  than  an  ima^nary  one,  it 
being  exceedingly  doubtful  whether  any  specimens  of  the 
latter  are  extant.  Those  examples  which  were  assumed  to 
be  Anglo-Saxon  are  now  admitted  to  be  Norman;  or  if  a 
doubt  in  favour  of  their  genuineness  remains,  they  merely 
prove  that,  instead  of  being  a  distinct  style,  the  Anglo< 
Saxon  itself  was  no  more  than  an  imitation  of  the  mode  of 
building  then  prevalent  on  the  Continent — an  offshoot  of 
the  aame  parent  stook;  fbr  the  distinctions  endeavoured 
to  be  estaolished  between  what  has  been  called  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  Anglo-Ntffman  are  not  those  of  ttyle,  t^ng 
the  term  in  iti  most  comprehensive  mbaning,  but  of  modg^ 
treatment ;  the  rudiments  of  both  being  alike,  not  only  as 
regards  the  form  of  the  arch,  but  nefirly  all  other  particu- 
lars, as  far  as  buildings  ofone  and  the  other  class— supposing 
them  to  be  distinct  ones — have  features  in  common :  the 
differences  are  local  and  accidental;  the  architectonic 
principles  and  the  taste  as  to  apredilAction  fcr  certain  Ibrms 
and  details  are  the  same. 

The  Anglo-Norman  period  of  our  architecture  may  be 
said  to  extend  tVom  the  date  of  the  Conquest  to  nearly  the 
end  of  the  following  century,  that  is,  to  the  close  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  II.,  1189;  bnt  there  are  very  few  buildings 
in  thu  Btyle  throughout,  though  there  are  many  which  re- 
tain detached  parts  and  featotei  belonging  to  and  some 
which  mainly  consist  of  it,  more  or  less  inCsrmi^ed  however 
with  what  is  of  later  date  and  in  diflbr«it  style.  Besides 
which,  some  of  the  structures  which  may  safely  be  received 
as  genuine  Norman,  as  far  as  mere  dates  go,  fUrniih  ver^- 
little  information  as  to  the  stj'le  itself,  beyond  what  may  be 
equally  well  or  better  ascertained  from  other  specimens: 
they  are  so  plain  in  themselves,  and  the  few  features  which 
they  do  exhibit  bare  so  little  remarkable  in  them,  that 
what  is  chietly  to  be  Isamt  from  such  examples  relates  only 
to  the  mode  of  building  employed,  apart  from  architectural 
style,  except  as  far  as  massivenens  of  construction  and  the 
absence  of  what  constitutes  design  contribute  towards 
character.  Such  is  the  oase  with  respect  to  one  entire  ela^B 
of  buildings,  namdy,  the  castles  of  the  Anglo-Norman  pe- 
riod, which,  however  Interesting  they  may  he  m  other 
respects,  offer  comparatively  little  for  study  to  the  architect, 
as  they  seldom  present  to  the  eye  more  than  enormous 
masses  of  mason^,  where  grandeur  is  produced  by  bulk 
alone,  without  deriving  anjrtbing  from  the  efforts  of  art. 

A  great  deal  of  Norman  work  is  to  be  met  with  in  the 
older'parts  of  sevnal  of  our  cathedrals,  and  also  in  many 
smaller  churches,  such  as  Barfreston  in  Kent ;  New  Shore- 
ham.SuBsex;  ItBey,  Oxfordshire ;  Steetly, Derbyshire, &c., 
which,  having  remained  comparatively  untouched,  exhibit, 
although  upon  a  limited  state,  more  of  the  Norman  style 
and  th«  peculiar  mode  of  applying  it  than  many  larger  edi- 
fices, notwithsUitidtng  that  these  latter  oooanonaU^presantd»- 
eorative  features  in  this  style  which  do  not  occur  in  buildings 
of  alesspretendingeharacter.  TheolderpartsofCanterbury, 
Winchester,  Gloucester,  Bty,  Durham,  Norwieb,  Lincoln, 
and  Oxford  cathedrals  are  in  this  style.  The  nave  and  choir 
of  Norwich  in  particular  (founded  in  1096),  with  theexcep- 
tion  of  pointed  windows  of  later  English  character  inserted 
m  the  upper  part  of  the  choir,  are  almost  entirely  Norman, 
of  which  they  present  a  very  fine  example.  Both  that  and 
the  older  portions  of  Gloucester  are  referred  to  by  Hope  as 
specimens  of  the  Lombard  style  in  England.  It  must  be 
confessed  however,  that,  putting  aside  the  mere  form  of  the . 
arch  and  a  few  other  individual  parts,  there  is  quite  as  much 
dissimilarity  as  resemblance  between  the  Lombardic  or 
round-arch  style  of  Italy  and  that  of  this  country.  The 
combinations  are  almost  altogether  different  In  England 
we  have  no  instance  of  the  low  gable  extending  over  a  whole 
front,  nor  of  sloping  arcades  beneath  it  [Lombardic  Ar- 
CHiTECTiTRE. cu^  p.  lOOl  nofof  ticfs  of  imsll  external  galle- 
ries, nor  of  large  ctrcuUr  windows  as  a  principal  feature  in 
a  facade,  and  still  less  of  anything  at  all  analt^us  to  cu- , 
polas.  Neither  have  we  any  examples  of  projecting  door- 
ways and  porches  resting  upon  richly  sculptured  columns, 
nor  of  oroamdDtod  j^aster-Uk*  ^sAa  similar  to  that  show^ 
in  the  cut  just  referred  to.  Indeed  we  have  very  little 
lamaining  to  ^ow  ns  the  aQrle  <tf  exiariot  composition 


employed  by  our  Anglo-Norman  architects  in  their  larger 
edifices.  Ilie  west  ftonta  of  Rochester  and  Linecdn  cathe- 
drals are  almost  the  only  parts  that  can  be  nonsidend  as 
speeimens  of  Anglo-Norman  architecture ;  yet  each  of  them 
has  many  interpolaiions  of  other  styles.  The  lower  part  of 
the  former  is  entirely  Norman,  and  has  a  remarkably  fine 
though  not  very  spscious  centre  doorway;  bnt  tibe  lam 
window  over  ihst  entrance^  in  the  later  Gothic  or  perpendi- 
cular style,  is  so  vet-y  prominent  a  feature,  as  greatly  to  take 
away  tVom  the  effect  that  would  else  be  produced  by  the 
other  parts.  The  front  of  Lincoln  presents  little  more  thaii 
%  surnoe  decorated  by  smalt  columns  and  arches,  as  is 
shown  in  the  cat,  p.  318,  Gothic  Architbctttrs.  The 
general  form;  whose  horixontal  outline  is  broken  only  by  a 
small  gable  of  later  daM.  is  heavy,  nor  is  there  anythmg  in 
eommon  between  this  fiifade  and  those  of  the  Lombardic 
diurdies.  Wfaoever  a  soperior  degree  of  deooration  was 
aimed  at.  tba  Anglo-Norman  bnil£n  seem  to  have  con- 
tented tbemselvea  with  covering  what  would  ehw  have  been 
blank  eurfhces  with  tiers  of  oolnmns  and  arches  of  the  kind 
referred  to.  The  two  transept  towers  of  Exeter  Catbedral, 
tbe  tmst  of  Castle- Acre  Priory,  and  of  St.  Botolph's  Priory. 
Coloheiner,  present  little  more:  cousequently,  notwithstand- 
ing the  variety  aa  to  detoil,  there  is,  as  was  also  the  case 
with  Grecian  architecture^  a  very  great  lameness  as  to  ge- 
neral composition  and  design. 

in  the  interiors  of  buildings  this  style  exhibits  itself  more 
decidedly,  owing  not  only  to  the  perspective  effect  of  a  suc- 
cession of  spacious  tapen  arches,  as  in  the  naves  of  Norwich, 
Rochester.  Chichester,  Bly.  and  Peterborough  cathedrals, 
but  also  to  jpeater  aiia  and  msntveneBs.  Altbot^h  such 
diflbrenoe  of  eharaoter  may  at  first  appear  somewhat  incon- 
gruous, it  being  tasual  to  find  more  minute  and  ddicate 
forms  employed  for  the  internal  parts  of  a  building,  the 
reason  for  it  is  evident ;  the  tiers  of  pillars  and  arches  on 
the  exterior  of  Norman  structures  are  merely  deooratbna  of 
tbe  surface,  while  the  arches  and  piers  within  Sre  essentiid 
parts  of  the  ftbric.  Instead  of  anything  like  lightness,  we 
here  meet  with  extraordinary  massiveness,  and  sometimes 
uncouthness  of  proporttoos,  arising  from  the  excessive  bulk 
of  the  piers  from  which  archies  spring :  which  character  exbi- 
biu  itself  most  strikingly  when,.as  is  the  case  withsomeofthose 
in  the  nave  of  Norwich  cathedral,  the  piers  are  merely  short 
cylinders,  with  a  kind  of  plain  capital,  and  are  not  formed  by 
shafts  attached  to  a  central  mass  of  masonry.  In  the  build- 
ing just  mentioned  some  piers  of  that  description  are  orna- 
mented on  their  surface  by  spiral  grooves  or  flutings ;  and 
we  majr  here  remark  that  in  that  and  othw  examples  both 
cylindrical  and  clustered  piers  occur,  not  only  in  the  same 
building,  but  in  the  very  same  part  of  if,  and  that  great 
variety  of  detail  and  omaibent  H  fret^uently  observed  in  the 
mouldings  of  arches,  columns  or  piers  and  their  capitals, 
thoagh  they  are  uniform  as  to  size,  and  compose  a  single  range 
Owing  to  the  great  diameter  required  fur  the  supporu  of  target 
arches  below,  the  mere  pillar-shape  was  never  employed  for 
them,  for  altliough  pillars  of  slender  proportions  were  intro- 
duced for  such  purpose,  it  was  only  as  pier  thtiftty  or  when 
the  entire  pier  was  made  to  consist  apparently  of  a  cluster 
of  slender  pillars,  as  some  of  those  in  the  nave  at  Dur-. 
ham.  It  is  true  that  slender  detached  pillars  are  of  frequent 
occurrence,  but  then  it  is  only  to  support  small  arches,  as 
where  a  window  is  divided  into  or  composed  of  two  or  more 
such  arches,  or  in  the  triforia  and  oOier  galleries  within  the 
building,  where  openings  correspondmor  with  the  larger 
arches  below  are  divided  after  the  same  fa«iion,  and  therefore 
do  not  form  a  continued  arcade,  but  coupled  or  tripled 
arches  at  intervals,  between  tb6  main  piers.  Sometimes 
the  larger  arcliea  below,  instead  of  bein^  connected  and 
resting  upon  tbe  veneral  capital  of  the  pier,  spring  from 
nook-thqfta  or  slender  attached  pillars,  within  there-enter- 
ing angles  of  the  pier  itself,  the  face  of  which  was  either  left 
as  a  plain  space  dividine  those  pillars  and  the  arches  from  tbe 
adjoining  ones,  or  else  decorated  with  another  shaft  carried 
quite  up  to  the  ^ringing  of  the  vault,  and  therefom  veri 
^propnately  distingotsbed  1^  Whewell  the  tain 
rmttttng-thajig.  Of  the  latter  mode,  the  nave  of  the 
Abbaye  anx  Dames  at  Caen  presents  an  example ;  while 
the  Abbaye  aux  Hdmmes  at  tbe  same  place  ana  the  nave 
of  Chichester  give  a  oombination  of  both ;  for  there  the 
loftier  shaft  does  not  fill  up  the  space  between  tbe  arcbivolts 
of  .the  arches  at  their  enringings.  But  although  attached 
pillars  and  ahafts  were  almost  uniffarSaly  of  exceedingly  tall 
andslenderpropsTtiRia^Veoeoas^^^^rii^,^^ 
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and  stumpy  and  with  bulky  capitals,  although  tne  archei  are 

very  narrow,  and  the  pillars  themselves  is  lituations  wbare 
more  delicate  forms  vould  have  been  sufficient  Of  single 
columns  approaching  to  the  proportions  of  antient  Roman  co- 
lumns, hke  those  which  are  found  in  the  Lombardic  buildings 
Af  Italy,  our  Anglo- Norman  structures  afford  scarcely  an  ex- 
ample, except  it  be  in  that  part  of  Canterbury  cathedral  called 
Becket's  Crown,  where  columas  partaking  very  much  of  the 
Corinthian  character,  though  somewhat  bolder  and  more 
masculine,  are  employed  as  piers  to  support  the  arches  (not 
round-bead,  but  pointed):  or  they  are  rather  coupled  columns 
united  back  to  back.  Within  crypts  very  short  detached  single 
columns  were  employed  to  support  the  arches  of  the  vault- 
ing, but  this  deviation  from  the  usual  practice  would  seem 
to  have  been  occasioned  merely  by  the  local  peculiarities 
of  such  subterraneous  apartmeats,  and  consequently  it  can 
hardly  be  considered  as  characteristic  of  the  style  itselC 

Having  spoken  of  the  style  generally,  we  shall  now 
briefly  describe  its  principal  component  ^rts  and  separate 
features,  which  are  not  very  numerous  in  themselves,  al- 
though it  would  occupy  some  space  and  require  a  great 
numBer  of  explanatory  cuts,  if  we  were  to  attempt  to  notice 
the  varieties  of  them,  because  few  as  are  the  general  forms, 
and  unvaried  as  is  the  general  character,  the  diversity  of 
detail  and  minutise  is  exceedingly  great. 

Doorways,  even  in  small  and  otherwise  plain  buildinKS, 
and  even  when  small  in  themselves,  seem  always  to  have  had  a 
great  deal  of  embellishment  bestowed  upon  them ;  and  many 
have  therefore  been  preserved  in  building  in  every  other 

Sart  of  which  nearly  all  traces  of  the  origmal  Norman  edi- 
ces  have  been  obliterated  by  subsequent  alterations.  In 
many  instances  doorways  are  very  deeply  recessed,  and  in  pro- 
portion to  the  aperture  or  door  itself  the  dressings  or  de- 
corations occupy  a  great  space.  This  is  likewise  the  case 
in  the  Gothic  or  pointed  style ;  and  it  not  only  allowed  great 
latitude  in  other  respects,  but  enabled  the  architect  to  make 
what  would  else  have  been  an  insignificant  feature,  an  im- 
portant one  in  the  design.  A  cut  of  the  doorway  at  Romsey 
abbey  is  given  at  page  321  of  Gothic  ARCHiTBCTtiu:,  and 
we  here  introduce  another  specimen  from  Barfreston  ohurch. 
Kent,  which,  although  small,  is  in  some  respects  not  only 


of  a  different  hut  of  a  richer  and  more  elegant  character,  and 
will  serve  as  an  example  of  a  square-headed  door,  where 
the  arched  space  above  it  is  filled  up  with  sculpture.  In 
this  example  the  archivolt  mouldings  extend  on  ea«h  side 
considerably  beyond  the  general  recess  of  the  doorway ;  which 
was  frequently  but  by  no  means  invariably  the  case.  The 
chevron,  or  zigzag  moulding,  was  a  very  favourite  ornament 
with  the  Normans,  both  f^  archivolu  and  other  decorative 
mouldings ;  hut  that  there  were  great  varieties  of  auch 
Piouldiogs  will  appear  ftom  the  following  qieoiqieiu. 


Few  as  these  examples  are,  they  will  convey  some  idea 
of  the  dehcacv  and  even  elegance  of  the  ornamental  detail 
em^oyed  in  this  style. 

Window  had  scarcely  ever  much  decoration ;  they  were 
generally  small  and  placed  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
each  other ;  sometimes,  too,  merely  plain  apertures  in  the 
wall,  and  rarely  more  than  scantily  ornamented.  At  p.  201, 
Gothic  Akchitectukx,  are  two  specimeiu  of  Norman 
windows,  one  consisting  of  a  single  opening,  the  other  di- 
vided by  a  central  pillar.  In  regard  to  such  feature,  the 
Norman  and  Gothic  styles  diffsr  essentially,  quite  as  much 
as  if  n9t  more  than  they  do  in  the  mere  form  of  their  re- 
spective arches ;  for  besides  that  windows  are  very  secon- 
dary features  in  the  one  style,  whereas  they  are  among  the 
principal  and  most  characteristic  features  in  the  other, 
Norman  windows  have  neither  muUions  nor  tranaoou,  nor 
any  tracery  or  open  compartments  in  head  of  the  arch ;  for 
even  where  the  aperture  is  divided  into  two  smaller  arches, 
resting  upon  a  central  pillar,  the  space  or  head  between 
those  arches  and  the  larger  one  which  includes  them  is 
never  perforated  or  otherwise  decorated.  Hence  tlie  win- 
dows themselves  were  necessarily  limited  as  to  aise :  not  bnt 
that  it  would  have  been  very  possible  to  increase  the  number 
of  openings  by  means  of  additional  pillars,  and  by  afterwtrdi 
perforating  the  geneial  head  of  the  window  above  the  smaller 
arohed  divisions,  although  not  with  equal  eonsiatency  as  in 
Gothic  mrchitecture,  where  the  mouldings  of  the  mulliooi 
are  continued  upwards  and  form  the  ruw  of  the  tncery, 
however  complicate  it  may  be.  Sufficient  hints  for  suck 
purpose  might  have  been  found  in  some  of  the  intenecting 
patterns  of  ornament  which  oocur  among  the  extenor  en- 
richments of  Norman  buildings. 

By  way  of  showing  how  windows  were  occasionally  made 
more  important  external  features  than  usual,  we  subjoin  a 
sketch  of  one  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tower  of  Than  Cnurdi 
in  Normandy,  where,  although  the  apertures  thraiselvai 


are  narrow,  the  external  breadth  is  rendered  very  consider- 
able b^  means  of  the  numerous  pOlan,  or  nook-ahafts,  on 
pach  side.  Handaoine  in  iti  general  ohanwtor  raeh  Am 
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of  window  would  admit  of  almoat  any  degree  of  gnricfament, 
by  the  mouldiags  being  carved.  Jn  the  story  beneath  it  is 
a  narrower  window,  with  openings  not  half  tbe  breadth  of 
-the  others,  yet  very  nearly  of  the  same  height,  and  in  other 
respects  veiy  different ;  but  for  that  we  must  refer  to  the 
original  plate,  in  Pugin's  '  Architectural  Antiquities  of 
Normandy,*  which  comprises  also  a  very  interesting  section 
of  the  whole  tower.  We  may  however  call  attention  to  the 
steep  pyramidal  stone  roof,  which  form  is  supposed  to  have 
afterwards  led  to  that  of  the  spire,  in  like  manner  as  its 
ornaments  of  animals'  heads  and  figures  may  have  suggested 
the  first  idea  of  crockets.  Both  triple  windows,  and  window- 
like openings  in  internal  galleries,  divided  by  two  pillars 
into  three  arches,  of  which  the  middle  one  is  wider  and  loftier 
than  the  others,  also  occur.  There  are  also  windows  ia 
this  style  which,  though  narrow,  are  of  very  considerable 
dimensions  as  to  height,  like  those  at  the  east  end  of  Can- 
terbury Cathedral. 

As  a  very  peculiar  and  interesting  specimen  of  Anglo- 
Norman  architecture,  and  for  the  purpose  of  showing  how, 
by  increasing  the  number  of  openings  and  pillars,  windows 
might  have  been  extended  in  this  style,  we  here  exhibit  a 
sketch  of  an  external  staircase  leading  to  tbe  registry  at 
Canterburv. 


In  this  example  there  is  somewhat  to  remind  us  of  the 
open  galleries  of  the  Italian  Lombardlc,  especially  of  those 
upon  sloping  lines  beneath  pediments  [Lohbardic  Archi- 
TECTUBB,  cut,  p.  100],  with  this  difference,  that  here  the 
arches  form  a  horizontal  line.  We  have  here  also  an  in- 
stance of  what  was  by  no  means  uncommon  in  small  arches 
in  this  style  when  they  are  not  pierced  through,  which  is, 
that  tbe  inner  margin  of  the  arches  is  formed  by  a  chevron 
moulding  which  scallops  them. 

Buitrettes,  to  which  buildings  in  tbe  Gothic  style  are  in- 
debted for  so  much  of  their  character  and  effect,  can  hardly 
be  said  to  exist  in  either  Norman  or  Lombardic  architec- 
ture. The  enormous  thickness  of  the  walls  and  their  so- 
lidity, owing  to  tbe  smallness  and  infrequency  of  apertures 
in  them,  rendered  such  additional  atipport  unnecessary, 


even  where  the  vaulting  of  the  roof  was  large  and  bold. 
Hence  nothing  more  than  either  buitrettes,  or  pilaster  atript 
(as  they  are  conveniently  termed  by  Mr.  Whewell),  were 
introduced,  and  these  more  for  the  sake  of  producing  some 
variety  and  degree  of  expression  than  for  actual  strength, 
their  projection  beyond  tbe  general  plane  of  tbe  wall  being 
very  inconsiderable,  and  no  more  in  fact  than  that  of 
the  corbelled  parapet,  or  corbel'table ;  conse<juently  hut- 
tress-strips  do  not  -so  properly  constitute  projecting  sur- 
faces, as  the  intermediate  spaces  of  wall  form  recessed  com- 
partments, or  large  pannels.  Tbe  parapet  itself  was  seldom 
more  than  a  plain  corbel-table,  without  battlement,  except 
in  castellated  buildings ;  but  sometimes,  instead  of  forming 
a  horizontal  line,  the  lower  edge  of  the  corbel  was  what 
might  be  described  ^  embi^tled-reveried,  that  is,  indented 
like  a  range  of  battlements  hanging  downwards,  or  elao 
made  wavy,  or  scalloped  with  cunrea. 
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But  tbe  more  common  mode  was  to  make  the  lower  edge 
of  the  corbel  table  straight,  with  a  series  of  corbel  mould- 
ings beneaUi  it,  ii-equently  intersected  by  small  blocks 
at  intervals  (after  tbe  manner  of  modilHons),  which  were 
either  left  nlain  or  sculptured  with  grotesque  beads  and 
figures.  Occasionally  again  the  corbelling  assumed  the 
form  of  a  series  of  small  interlacing  arches,  of  which  kind  of 
decoration  instances  frequently  occur  in  the  Italian  Lom- 
bardic. 

Pillart  and  Columns,  with  which  the  massive  circular 
arch-piers,  or  piers  with  nook-shafts,  are  not  to  be  con- 
founded, exbibit  great  diversity  of  character,  both  as  to  pro- 
portions and  decoration,  from  the  rudest  and  plainest  forms 
to  either  the  lightest  or  the  most  emiched.  Neither  are  the 
two  terms  to  be  regarded  as  precisely  synonymous,  it  being 
Bs  well  to  observe  tbe  distinction  made  between  them  by 
Whewell,  and  to  restrict  the  latter  term,  which  is  also 
termed  the  nebide  moulding,  to  such  pillars  as  ap- 
proach to  the  general  proportions  and  character  of  classic 
columns,  as  ia  the  case  with  those  already  mentioned  as 
being  in  Becket's  Crown,  Canterbury.  Pillars,  on  tbe  con- 
trary, have  very  great  variety  of  proportions,  either  much 
below  or  greatly  above  such  standard.  The  shafts  are  for 
the  most  part  plain,  though  instances  occur  of  their  being 
carved  (as  was  oftener  than  not  the  case  with  the  columns 
of  Lombardic  porches) ;  and  in  tbe  undercroft  at  Canterbury 
Cathedral  there  are  pillars  whose  shafts  are  fluted  spirally. 
Raised  mouldings,  intersecting  each  other  spirally  so  as  to 
form  a  diamond-pattern  on  the  surface,  are  by  no  means 
unfrequent ;  and  some  of  the  circular  arcb-piers  in 
Durham  cathedral  are  so  ornamented :  zigzag  or  chevron 
lines  were  also  employed  for  decorating  the  surfaces  of 

Eiers  and  columns,  and  were  disposed  either  annularly,  in 
orizontal  rings,  or  spirally.     Of  these  and  some  other 
varieties  specimens  are  here  shown. 
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With  respect  to  capitals,  the  diversity  is  so  great  as  to 
render  it  mipossible,  at  lea^t  here,  to  attempt  to  classify 
them,  or  particularise  even  the  leading  varieties:  while 
some  are  both  rude  and  plain,  others  are  remarkable  for  the 
delicacy  of  workmanship  and  the  taste  shown  in  their 
enrichments:  some,  though  they  do  not  lack  ornament,  are 
sither  too  poor  and  insignificant,  while  others  again,  though 
quite  plain,  have  something  pleasing  in  their  mass  and 
contour,  and  in  the  proportion  they  bear  to  the  height  of 
tbff  shafts.  Of  the  plainer  sort  of  capitals,  the  most  common 


shape  of  those  occurring  in  Anglo-Norman  buildinp  is  what 
Mr.  Whewell  designates  the  Cushion  Capital,  and  which  is 
formed  by  an  inverted  cone,  of  convex  contour,  spreading 
up  towards  the  aWus,  but  intersected  by  four  planes,  pro- 
ducing as  many  flat  surfeces  or  sides,  answering  to  those  of 
the  abacus.  This  will  be  rendered  more  intelligible  by  the 
annexed  examples  from  Rochester  Cathedral,  although  they 
instance  varieties  of  the  cushion  capital,  the  stem  or  circular 
part  of  each  being  cleft,  whereby  the  planes  or  faces  fonniqK 
Asides  become  scalloped.  ^'5"-- ^v.v^^^  » 
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Of  the  variety  of  Bculptured  and  enriched  capitals, 
the  four  specimens  bare  annexed  do  not  go  far  towards 


conveying  an  adequate  -idea,  nor  are  they  the  very  be*t 
that  are  to  be  met  with;  nevertheless  they  may  ^ufficF 
The  flrst  two  are  foreign,  namely,  from  Jumieges  and 
Sanson  sur  Ri!le;  the  others  from  St.  Peter's,  North- 
ampton, and  Steetly  church,  Derbyshire.  The  last  of 
these  is  as  remarkable  for  the  Grecian  character  of  the 
intertwining  volutes  carved  upon  it,  as  the  first  is  for  its 
striking  general  resemblance  to  theCorinthian  capital.  The 
one  from  Northampton  has  the  least  to  recommend  it. 
being  a  very  uncouth  compositioD.  Besides  those  in  our 
own  cathedrals,  a  few  other  examples  of  kcnlpturpd 
capitals,  more  curious  however  than  valuable  as  stodies 
on  account  of  the  taste  which  they  display,  will  be  found 


in  Pugin's  work  already  referred  to ;  but  there  baa  been 
comparatively  very  little  published  to  elucidate  architectu- 
rally the  sut^ect  of  the  Norman  style. 

Pier-Arches,  that  is,  open  arches  resting  upon  piers,  as 
those  within  churches,  do  not  materially  diner  in  design 
from  those  which  «nament  doorways,  except  that  they  are 
not  so  profusely  decorated,  and  the  archivolt  mouldings 
do  not  occupy  by  any  means  so  much  space  in  proportion  to 
the  width  of  the  openinf^.  The  arches  themselves  being 
uniformly  circular  (though  in  some  few  cases  either  some- 
what more  than  a  semicircle  or  prolonged  perpendicularly 
to  the  impost),  exhibit  so  far  no  variety;  still,  as  regards 
the  entire  aperture,  of  which  the  arch  itself  forms  the  head, 
there  is  very  great  variety  of  character,  according  to  the  pro- 
portion which  the  heights  of  the  supporting  piers  bear  to  the 
diameter  of  the  arch,  or  opening  between  them.  About  twice 
the  -breadth  appears  to  have  been  the  average  height  of 
arches  (t.«.  openings)  between  piers ;  when  much  above  that 
standard  they  may  be  called  lofty  (as  the  arches  of  the  nave  at 
Durham) ;  and  when  much  beneath  it,  they  may  be  considered 
of  low  proportions.  Besides  the  difference  of  character  thus 
occasioned,  much  is  also  produced  both  by  the  form  and  pro- 
portions of  the  piers  themselves.  A  circular  or  octagonal 
pier,  for  instance,  appears  much  more  massive  than  one 
composed  of  clustered  shafts,  Scc^  though  the  general  di- 
ameter of  the  latter  may  be  the  same,  or  even  somewhat 
more-  Though  we  cannot  pursue  this  point  any  further, 
we  would  recommend  those  who  feel  at  all  interestad  in  the 
subject  to  make  such  comparisons  for  themselves ;  and  they 
will  doubtless  And  that  they  will  be  led  on  to  make  many 
others,  and  to  enter  into  original  investigations. 
.  As  the  best  way  perhaps  of  impressing  on  the  memory 
the  leading  characteristics  of  Norman  architecture,  we 
shall  here  tiriefly  contrast  them  with  those  of  the  Gothic 
atyle. 


NOKMAM. 

Itonod'hcadeil  arch. 

Nu  Uwery  in  wiDdowi.  ^ 

BnttTM«-iiripa.  ' 
Nu  plDDnclM. 

Battle manU.  donbtful  if  any. 

8pirM  mrevly  known. 

?<played  turbeei  or  race  occurrencq. 

NiehM  ditto. 

Windows  ftaaenlly  imall  and  tew. 
HoriiouUl  liaet  and  aiimiigementa 

prevalMt. 
Arch-pleni  reiy  masiive. 
Vaultiog  limple  bimI  mottly  pUln. 


Got  Hill. 

Pointml  arch,  wyiu  iu  proportHUi. 
Wludowi  with  mutliotu,  trauaomi, 

and  tracery. 
Buttreue*  riiiii(  In  offinta  or  atagn. 
Piniuelr*. 

Batllemeati  Id  tlie  ecaloiUutiital  u 

wall  u  military  ityle. 
VpirM  charociFristic  reAtorai. 
SpUyi  fur  recediUK  parta,  uniTeraal. 
Nichci  very  geurtol. 
Windowt  ipacimii  aod  oumptoii*. 
Vertical  Itnca  aud  UTaiiKeiiienta. 

Arcti-plcn  oompantlTcly  (Icndri. 
Vaultiog  more  cumplexaDddeconted. 


tate,  no  attempt  should  have  been  made  to  revive  this  par 
ticuiar  style.  It  is  true  that  it  presents  no  diodels  for 
direct  imitation,  even  for  purposes  of  modem  church  archi- 
tecture; it  would  require  to  be  greatly  modified;  to  have 
much  supplied,  in  order  to  accommodate  it  to  present  usages; 
to  be  puriHed  of  much  uncouthness ;  to  be,  in  a  word,  re- 
modelled: still,  on  that  very  account,  does  it  recommend 
itself— not  indeed  to  those  who  have  no  other  guidance  but 
preoedents^but  to  those  who  are  capable  of  entering  into  iti 
spirit,  able  to  discriminate  between  its  valuable  qualities 
and  its  defects,  to  treat  it  with  originality,  and  to  give  fne 
scope  to  their  own  inventive  powera;  just  as  Criirtner  and 
some  other  modem  German  architects  have  formed  a  st)'l« 
of  their  own,  taking  for  the  basis  of  it  one  which  may  be 
considered  the  parent stockofhotbLorabardieandNormati. 
namely,  the  Byzantine,  of  which  the  round-headed  arch 
constitutes  a  characteristic  feature. 

NORMANDIK,  one  of  the  provinces  or  military  govern- 
ments into  which,  before  the  French  revolution,  France  wss 
divided.  It  stretches  along  the  coast  of  La  Manche,  or  the 
English  Channel,  from  near  the  mouth  of  the  Somme.  to 
the  western  side  of  the  peninsula  of  Cotentin,  which  is  in- 
cluded within  it.  It  is  boumled  on  the  north  and  west  sides 
by  the  sea,  on  the  north-east  by  Picardie,  on  the  east  br 
the  lie  de  France,  on  the  south-east  by  Perehe,  on  tbt 
south  by  Maine,  ftnd  on  the  south-west  b^  BreUgne.  It 
comprehended  &  nilmber  of  subordinate  divisions,  which  we 
give,  adding  the  name  and  population  of  their  chief  towns, 
according  to  the  census  of  1831. 

La.  Hautb  Normandie,  capital  Rouen. 
Le  Pays  de  Ca,ax         ,  Caudebec 
Le  Pays  de  Bray  .  Neufchilel 

Le  Vexin  Normand  Gisors 
Le  Roumois        .       .  Kouen 


Le  Pays  de  la  Campagtie{|;:^^"^^;j  Gufirande 
Le  Pays  d'Oiiche         .    Glos  la  FerriSre 
Le  Pays  de  Lieuvin      .  Lisieux 
Le  Pays  d'Auge  Pont  TEvSque 

La  Bassb  Normandie,  capital  Caen. 
La  Campagne  d'AIen9on  Alen^on 
Le  Pays  d'Houlme 


2,83-.; 
3,430 
3.533 
88.U&6 
9, 96  J 


Norman  architecture,  we  may  add,  certainly  contains 
many  excellent  rudiments  and  materials  for  a  more  finished 
style,  and  would  no  doubt  have  attained  to  greater  consis- 
tency and  variety,  and  increased  in  elegance  and  refinement, 
if  the  application  of  the  pointed  arch  hud  not  led  to  a  system 
which  oorrftitetely  superseded  it.  Still  it  is  rather  singular 
that,  in  amoge  when  we  oonRne  ourselves  to  no  one  parti- 
Bolar  mode  oi  building,  but  employ  Grecian,  Italian,  (jrothlc, 
Tador,  Bliidbethan,  &o.,  as  taste  or  circumstances  may  dte- 


■i.iis 

Domfront  .  .  1,S73 

Caen  .  .  .  39.141' 

Bayeux  .  10,3U3 

Vire  ,  .  8,043 

Ckiutances  .  .  8,<JS7 

Avranches  .  .  7/269 

Le  Vexin  Normand  was  so  designated  to  distinguish  it 
from  that  portion  of  Le  Vexin  which  was  in  the  early  agei 
included  in  the  domains  of  the  crown,  and  entitled  Le  Veun 
Fraiifais. 

The  population  of  the  Ave  departments  into  which  Nor- 
mandie has  been  divided,  with  the  exception  of  the  arron- 
dissement  of  Mortagne  in  the  department  of  Orne,  whicii 
comprehends  a  potion  of  the  county  of  Parche.  was.  in 


La  Campagne  de  Caen  . 
Le  Bessin 
Le  Boccage 
Le  Cotentin 
L'Avranchin  . 
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1831,  S.sao,018.  The  grealeA  length  of  the  ixovioce,  from 
north-east  to  aouth-wegt,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  En 
on  the  Brsale  to  that  of  Pontwioo  on  the  Coueuwn,  is  about 
170  miles;  the  greatest  breadth,  at  right  angles  to  the 
length,  from  Cape  La  Hague  or  La  Bogue,  at  the  extremity 
of  Le  Cotentin.  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Domfront,  is  lit) 
miles.  The  area  may  be  estimated  at  about  11,100  or 
1  1.200  S(}uare  miles,  giving  225  to  227  inhabitants  to  a 
square  mile,  a  denuty  of  population  far  above  the  average 
of  France.   This  area  is  nearly  double  that  of  Yorkshire. 

A  detailed  description  of  the  country  is  given  uudar  the 
departments  into  vrhicb  it  is  now  divided.  [Calvados; 
EuRS ;  Manchb  ;  Ornb  ;  Sbink  Infesieurb.}  Nurmandie 
contains  no  great  elevations,  except  in  the  south,  where  it 
is  traversed  by  the  eastern  prolongation  of  the  Anuorican 
chain  of  hills,  and  in  the  west,  where  a  branch  of  that  chain 
extends  into  the  Cotentin.  It  is  vatwed  on  the  east  side 
by  the  Saiua  and  its  tributarias  the  Eure  and  the  RiUe ; 
in  the  oentn  by  the  Orne,  Dives,  and  Xoucques;  and  in  the 
west  by  the  Donve,  Vire,  S^e,  and  Cdune.  The  climate  is 
moist  and  temperate,  and  the  soil  produces  abundantly  all 
wrts  of  grain ;  apples  and  pears  are  grown  in  great  quan- 
tity, from  which  are  made  cider  and  perry,  the  common 
drink  of  the  peasantry,  who  grow  no  wine.  The  meadow 
and  grass  lands  are  extensive  and  excellent,  and  afford 
paaturage  to  numbers  of  cattle  and  horses.  The  tables  of 
population  given  above  will  show  that  Normandie  contains 
many  important  towns.  Manufactures  are  common,  espe- 
cially of  cotton;  and  along  the  coast  are  the portsof  Dieppe, 
Le  Hdvre,  Honflflur,  latgn/,  Cherbourg  (for  the  navy),  and 
Granville. 

Tbe  countiy  whioh  afterwards  oonstituted  the  duchy  of 
Normandie  waa*  in  tbe  earliest  period  of  Gallic  history,  in- 
habited by  a  nnmbwof  Celtie  nations.  The  Baiocasses, 
Viducanes,  Lexovii,  and  Auleroi  Bburovicet  inhabited  the 
districts  now  chiefly  comprehended  in  the  departments  of 
Calvados  and  Eure ;  and  their  territories  comprehended  the 
following Celtio  or  Roman  towns:— Baiocasses — Anegenus, 
afterwards  Baiocasses  (Bayeux),  and  Grannona  (Port-en-  Bes- 
sin),  on  the  coast  near  Ars^enus;  Viducasses—Viducasses 
(Vieux),  near  the  Ome  above  C^en ;  Lexovii — Noviomagusi, 
afterwajrds  Lexovii  (Lisieux),  and  Breviodurum  (Pont  Aude- 
mer)  on  tbe  Rille ;  Aulerci  Eburovices — Mediolanum,  after- 
wards Eburoviees  (Evreux),  Ondate  (Cond£  sur  Iton)  above 
Evreux,  and  Uggade  (Pont  de  I'Arche)  on  the  Seine.  The 
other  nations  and  towns  are  noticed  elsewhere.  [Manchb  ; 
Ornb  ;  Sbirb  Inferieuilk.]  Theiie  nations  were  all  in* 
eluded  in.  the  Roman  province  of  Lugdunanili  Seonnda, 
which  nearly  coincided  with  the  subsequently  established 
duchy  of  Normandie^  and  of  whioh  Rotomagtu  (Rouen) 
was  the  capital.  This  part  of  Gaul  was,  on  the  down&l  of 
the  empiriC  conquered hy  Clovis  (a.d.  497-500),  and  incor- 
poratea  by  him  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Franks.  In  tbe 
division  of  the  Frankish  ^territory  among  the  sons  of 
Clothaire  I.,  it  was  included  in  the  kingdom  of  Neustria, 
which  comprehended  the  country  between  the  Channel  and 
the  Iioire,  the  middle  of  Champagne,  and  the  frontier  of 
Bretagoe.  On  the  etymology  of  the  name  Neustria  scholars 
are  not  agreed :  it  seems  to  include  the  same  element  aa  our 
own  wora*  west'  and  tbe  French  *  ouett,*  with  the  addition  of 
the  initial  consonant. 

In  the  attacks  of  the  NorthniNi  or  Danes  on  France, 
Neustria  had  its  share  of  the  ^neral  devastation.  Among 
the  moat  iirmidabla  of  their  ohieftaiitt  was  RoUon  or  RoUo,* 
who  first  attacked  Friuiee  in  A.a  876:  he  ravaged  alternately 
the  north  and  the  south  of  France,  the  Low  Countries,  and 
Buglaud;  and  in  a.d.  911  he  led  a  numerous  army  from  the 
last-mentioned  country  to  the  si^e  of  Paris.  He  extended 
Us  lavage*  in  every  direction ;  and  though  he  experienced 
some  reverses,  and  appears  to  have  failed  in  his  attempt  upon 
Paris,  he  received,  from  the  weakness  or  policy  of  Charles  le 
Simple,  king  of  France,  the  hand  of  his  daughter  Gisele  or  Gi- 
selle in  marriage,  with  tbe  cession  of  an  extensive  province,  to 
be  held  as  a  fief,  oncondition  of  his  ceasing  to  ravage  the  rest 
of  tbe  kingdom  and  making  profession  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion. The  ceded  province  was  north  of  the  Seine,  and 
extended  from  the  Epte  to  the  sea;  it  became  the  duchy  of 
Normandie,  so  called  from  the  Northmen,  or  (to  give  them 
their  more  iamiliar  designation)  the  Normans  (in  French, 
Nonnands),  by  whom  it  was  possessed.  A  circumstance  which 
occurred  at  the  conference  held  for  confirming  the  treaty  is  in- 
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dicative  of  the  situation  and  character  of  the  parties.  RollO) 
havuig  refused  to  kneel  before  the  king  and  to  kiss  his  feet 
in  recognition  of  his  sovereignty,  commanded  one  of  hit  vAf 
diers  to  perform  for  him  these  acts  of  homage.  The  rude  sol- 
dier, seising  the  king's  foot,  handled  it  ao  ruughly  as  to  over- 
turn him  from  his  chair,  amid  shouts  of  laughter  on  the  partof 
the  Normans,  and  a  prudent  silence  on  the  part  of  the  king's 
French  attendants.  As  the  province  had  been  utterly 
wasted  by  the  ravages  of  the  invaders,  the  counts  of  Dol 
and  Rennes  in  Bretagne  were  pledged  to  furnish  provisions 
to  the  new  settlers ;  and  the  king  ceded  to  RoUo  his  claims 
to  the  sovereignty  of  that  pftrt  of  Bretagne  which  had  ceased 
to  recognise  the  authority  of  the  crown  of  France. 

Tbe  convention  of  the  norihem  pirates  into  cultivators  of 
the  soil  which  ihey  had  previously  ravaged,  is  one  of  the 
remarkable  historical  features  of  the  dark  period  whicih, 
succeeded  the  downfal  of  the  Western  empire,  and  in^jtn 
instance  was  the  change  more  strikiuE  and  more  ^mi- 
jdete  than  in  the  case  now  before  us.  Uuoh  is  doubtless 
to  be  ascribed  to  tbe  personal  character  of  ttoHo,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  possessed  qualifications  for  beyond  those  of 
an  ordinary  sea-king.  He  introduced  the  feudal  system  in 
a  completeness  and  regularity  to  which  it  had  not  attained 
in  those  parts  where  it  had  Men  the  growth  of  many  years 
and  of  various  circumstances.  The  first  fle&  granted  by 
him  were  to  some  of  the  churches  of  his  duchy,  the  rest  of 
which  he  divided  into  counties  and  distributed  among  the 
chief  officers  of  his  army.  The  Normans  applied  them- 
selves with  energy  to  the  cultivation  of  the  ravaged  lands ; 
strangers&omall  parts  were  invited  to  settle  within  the  duchy, 
and  so  severely  and  successfully  were  the  laws  administered 
for  the  protection  of  properiy,  that  it  is  said  that  a  bracelet 
which  Rollo  suspended  worn  an  oak  in  a'forest  near  the  Seine 
remained  untouched  for  three  years.  The  anecdote  may  be 
^xicryphal.  but  it  shows  the  Opinion  entertained  of  tho 
efficiency  of  his  poUce.  He  rebuilt  the  ruined  churches 
and  took  every  precaution  for  the  defence  of  his  territories 
against  the  attacks  of  other  pirates,  enclosing  the  towns  with 
wall^  securing  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  by  barricades,  and 
keeping  up  the  valour  and  warlike  skill  of  his  subiecta  by 
hostilities  along  his  frontier,  especially  against  the  Bretons, 
whom  be  reduced  to  subjection. 

The  number  of  warriors  whom  Rollo  established  in  his 
new  settlement  is  calculated,  by  M.  Simonde  de  Sismondi 
(Hilt  det  Eranfois,  pte.  ii.,  c.  xiii),  at  not  more  than 
30,000,  but  the  energy  which  this  admixture  of  a  new  and 
warlike  population  innised  into  the  degenerate  population 
of  France  rendered  their  establishment  an  event  of  great 
importance.  They  eflhided  &«  external  changes;  they 
adopted  the  language,  the  social  and  political  institutions, 
and  the  religion  of  the  nation  which  thef  had  conquered ; 
but  they  imparted  to  each  that  vigour  which  was  the  cha- 
racteristicofuteir  own  nation.  The  rude  dialect,  formed  by  a 
corruption  td  the  Latin  language,  which  was  then  common 
in  France,  became  in  Uieir  hands  a  regular  and  a  written 
language,  embodied  in  their  judicial  code  or  in  the  poetry 
and  romance  which  constituted  their  popular  literature. 
The  feudal  system  received  from  them,  as  already  noticed, 
its  most  complete  and  r^ular  form ;  and  acquired  a  stability 
which  rendered  it  an  important  instrument  in  the  restora- 
tion of  social  order  in  Europe.  Their  attention  to  the 
sermons  and  the  scholastic  and  oatechetiuel  instructions 
of  the  elergy  was  marked  by  the  same  assiduity  which 
eh^eterued  their  other  pnrsuita ;  and  the  fitith  of  their 
Scandinavian  fathen  was  abandmwd  fw  the  profession  of 
Christiauity,  of  which  the  churches  and  the  priests  had 
been,during  their  piratiol  career,  the  objeets  of  their  hUterest 
hostility. 

Some  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  duchy,  a  new 
invasion  of  France  by  the  piratical  Northmen  took  place 
(A.D.  923*927),  and  the  invaders,  when  defeated,  found  shelter 
and  assistance  among  the  subjects  of  Rollo,  by  whose  sup- 
port they  were  enabled  to  renew  theirravages.  The  cession  of 
Le  Bessin.or  the  territory  of  Bayeux,  and  of  a  portion  of  Maine, 
bought  off  the  duke  of  Normandie,  and  the  pirates,  left  to 
their  own  resources,  were  almost  entirely  destroyed  in  a 
baitle  near  Limoges. 

Rollo  abdicated  his  duchy  (aj>.  927)  in  fevour  of  his  son. 
An  antient  writer  has  reoorded  the  ferm  of  words  used  by 
him :  *  Cost  a  moi  de  mettre  mon  fils  1  ma  place,  et  vous 
de  lui  garder  fidelity'  The  time  of  hia  death  is  not  clearly 
ascertained ;  he  lived  oertsinly  one  year,  pfthapa  fivevon 
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Gttilluiine  (William)  1^  called  Longue  Bp£e  (loDg-aword), 
wu  the  sueceuKH:  of  RoUo.  He  contraeted  alliances  by 
marriage  vith  some  of  the  most  powerflil  of  the  French 
nobles,  and  gained  several  adrantages  over  the  Breton 
ehieft  who  opposed  faint.  He  received  from  Raoal  or 
Rodolphe,  king  of  France,  the  cession  of  Le  Cotentin  and 
l;Avranchin,  which  he  added  to  his  dominions.  He  had  a 
principal  share  in  the  restoration  of  Louis  IV.  d'Outre-mer 
to  the  throne  of  France ;  but  in  the  civil  dissensions  of 
France,  be  forsook  his  party  for  that  of  Otton  or  Otfao  the 
Great  of  Germany,  rival  of  Louis.  He  returned  however 
to  bis  allegiance  (a-D.  942)  after  a  time,  and  was  reconciled 
to  the  king.  He  afforded  an  asylum  to  Harold  or  Herald 
VII.,  king  of  Denmark,  whom  he  restored  by  an  armed 
force  to  bts  throne.  Guillaume  was  assassinated  by  the  at- 
tendants of  Amolphe,  count  of  Flanders,  at  a  conference 
which  he  held  with  that  noble  at  Peequigny  on  the  Somme 
(A.D.  942),  just  as  he  was  on  the  point  of  abdicating  his  duchy 
to  assame  the  habit  and  vows  of  a  monk. 

llie  assassination  of  Guillaume  brought  the  duchy  into 
great  peril.  He  left  no  legitimate  offspring,  but  his  natural 
son  Richard  I.,  afterwards  called  Sans-peur  (the  fearless),  a 
hoy  of  ten  years,  was  recognised  as  duke  by  the  Normans, 
and  placed  by  them  under  the  care  of  three  or  four  guiurd- 
ians,  of  whom  two  at  least  were  recent  emigrants  from  Den- 
mark, and  had  not  renounced  paganism.  Louis  IV. 
d'Outre-mer,  king  of  France,  hastencKl  to  Rouen  (a.d.  943) 
and  secured  the  person  of  the  young  duke,  whom  the  Nor- 
mans, not  without  some  distrust,  allowed  him  to  convey  to 
Laon,  that  he  might  be  there  brought  up  in  a  manner  be- 
fitting his  rank  and  prospects.  Hugues,  duke  of  France 
and  count  of  Paris,  dao  interfered  in  the  alhirs  of  the  duchy, 
«ud  both  he  and  Louis  justified  their  intervention  by  utving 
the  necessity  of  exoludii^  the  pann  guardians,  eod  di- 
minisbing  their  influence  and  that  of  the  other  adventarers 
who  had  arrived,  during  the  duoal  reign  of  Guillaume,  from 
the  north.  A  period  of  general  dissension  ensued,  and  the 
wa^rfiue  assumed  a  partially  religious  character.  Louis  of 
France,  involved  in  a  harassing  contest  with  bis  vassals, 
and  especially  with  Hugues,  sought  to  make  up  his  quarrel 
with  the  latter  by  an  agreement  fbr  the  partition  of  Nor- 
mandie ;  and  these  two,  uniting  their  forces,  attacked  the 
duchy  one  side,  while  it  was  assailed  on  tbe  other  by  the 
Breto'ns,  who  cladly  seized  so  favourable  an  opportunity  of 
throwing  off  the  Norman  yoke.  The  address  and  perse- 
verance of  Bernard  the  Dane,  regent  of  Normandie,  tri- 
umphed over  these  difficulties.  He  drew  off  Louis  from  his 
agreement  with  Hugues,  and  called  in  Harold,  or  Aigrold, 
kmg  of  Denmark,  to  the  suppwt  of  Richard,  who  bad  beat 
delivaedfhim  his  virtaal  captivity  atLaonbyan  adroitstrata- 
fl^m  (a.d.  944).  Louis wassbortlyafterwardafA.D. 945) seized 
and  detained  captive  at  Rouen  by  Bernard,  in  consequence  of 
an  affray  between  his  attendants  and  those  of  Harold,  and 
obtained  his  release,  on  conditions  highly  favourable  to  the 
Normans,  only  to  pass  into  another  captivity  in  tbe  bands  of 
Hugues  of  Paris,  by  whose  intervention  the  Normans  had 
let  nim  go.  He  remained  a  year  in  this  second  captivity, 
and  his  release  (a.d.946)  was  soon  fiiUowed  by  a  renewal  of 
tbe  war,  in  which  Richard  and  Hugues  were  in  alliance 
against  Louis  and  his  supporters.  In  this  warfare  Richard 
grew  up,  sif{;nalisinE  his  courage  and  obtaining  thereby  his 
distinguishing  epiuet  of  Sana>penr.  Louis  (ajd.  954)  and 
Hii^ues  < A.D.  956)  died  leaving  their  childEen  minors ;  uid 
the  obscure  annals  of  the  firitowing  yean  present  little 
worthy  of  notice. 

In  tbe  reign  of  Lotfaaire,  son  and  successor  of  Louis  IV., 
new  attempts,  either  by  treachery  or  force,  wen  made  on 
the  pmon  and  dominions  of  Richard  (a.d.  963X  who  re- 
swted  Sot  assistance  to  the  king  of  Denmark  and  obtained 
the  support  of  an  auxiliary  force.  By  the  ravages  of  this 
barbarous  soldiery  the  king  and  his  chief  adviser,  Thibaut, 
count  of  Chartres,  were  obliged  to  sue  for  peace.  On  the 
death  of  Louis  V.,  successor  of  Lothaire,  Richard  was  one 
of  the  most  enei^tic  and  influential  supporters  of  Hugues 
Canet,  in  bis  acceptance  or  perhaps  usurpation  of  tlie  throne 
of  France  (a.d.  987).  Richard  died  at  F£carop  (a  d.  996X 
after  a  rei^  of  fifty-three  years,  in  which  he  had  displayed 
tbe  qualities  whion  then  ranked  highest  in  public  esteem. 

The  earWiMrtof  tbe  reign  of  Ruhard  it.,  somamed  te 
Son,  was  distinguished  by  an  event  little  noticed  in  bistoiy, 
but  prnentinjr  one  of  the  most  remarkable  phenomena  of 
the  period.  The  peasantrv  of  Normandie,  consisting  of  the 
deaoendants  of  Romanised'  Gauls  and  Franks,  of  thme  who 


bad  been  reduced  to  or  refaiifled  in  an  mferior  eoodition  by 
the  settlement  of  the  Northmen  under  RoUo.  and  of  tbois 
who  had  subsequently  emigrated  firona  other  parta  of  fWiioe, 
determined  on  claiming  an  equality  of  privil^e  and  station 
with  their  northern  conquerors.  In  this  resolution  indeed 
nothing  more  is  discernible  than  the  impatience  of  degrada- 
tion and  wrong,  and  the  sentiment  of  national  independence, 
which  distinguished  other  popular  outbreaks  of  this  sod 
subsequent  periods.  Tbe  singularity  of  the  proceeding 
consists  in  the  deliberation  and  caution  with  which  it  was 
conducted. 

Secret  assemblies  were  held  in  each  county  of  the  duefay, 
and  two  deputies  were  appointed  by  each  to  meet  in  a  general 
assembly  in  a  central  place,  to  maintain  their  pretensions  to 
perfeeteqaalitf  with  the  dominant  race.  Tbe  plan  was  how- 
evCT  discovered.  A  band  of  soldiers,  de^tcbed  by  tbe 
duke,  surprised  the  genemi  assembly  at  ila  sitting,  seimi 
the  deputies  and  others  of  ihe  peasantry,  and  causing  then 
to  be  mutilated  by  cutting  off  their  hands  and  feet,  sent 
them  home  to  strike  general  terror.  The  design  was 
abandoned,  and  the  peasantry  resigned  tbemselves  to  a 
servitude  against  which  they  deemed  it  in  vain  to  stn^le 
(A.a  997). 

The  reign  of  Richard  II.  is  also  remarkable  for  the  firat 
establishment  of  a  connection  between  the  afiairs  of  Nor- 
mandie and  England,  then  governed  by  Ethelred  IL,  tbe 
weakest  prince  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  dynasty.  The  first  in- 
cident which  brought  tbe  countries  into  cmtact  was  the 
marriage  of  Ethelred  with  Emma,  tbe  sistM-  of  Dukv 
Richard  (a,d.  1002).  In  the  following  year  hostilities  ap- 
pear to  have  broken  out  between  the  two  powers,  and  s 
force,  landed  from  an  English  fleet,  was  repulsed  in  an 
attempt  to  ravage  the  duchy.  At  a  subsequent  period 
Ethelred,  when  attacked  by  Sw^n,  king  of  Dentnark,  and 
abandoned  by  his  subjects,  took  reftige  in  Normandie  (aa 
1013-14) ;  until  recalled  by  his  subjects.  On  his  death,  bis 
wife  Emma  and  her  children  returned  to  Normandie;  and 
remained  under  the  care  of  Richard,  who  however  took  no 
active  measures  for  asserting  the  claim  of  hit  nephews 
against  tbe  Danes.  Emma  herself  married  Canute  the 
Dane,  the  usurper  of  her  children's  inheritance. 

Another  remarkable  event  marked  this  reign.  Rodolph, 
a  Norman  chieftain,  who  had  some  complaint  against  Rich- 
ard, proceeded  with  many  companions  to  Rome,  in  tbe 
double  character  of  a  pilgrim  and  an  appellant  to  the 
authority  or  influence  of  the  pope  (aj>.  1016).  By  tbe  advice 
of  the  pontiff  he  engaged  in  tbe  swvice  the  Lombard 
princes  of  Benevento.  and  attacked  the  Cheeks  of  Apulia, 
which  country  was  then  subjeot  to  tbe  emperors  of  Constan- 
tinople. Many  young  Normans,  encouraged  by  Duke 
Richard,  engaged  in  the  sravice  of  Rodolph ;  and  this  ex- 
pedition, in  the  course  of  a  oentury,  led  to  tbe  establishment 
of  a  Norman  dynasty  on  the  throne  of  the  two  Sicilies 
[Sicilies,  Kinqdom  of.]  * 

In  the  internal  dissensions  of  France,  Richard  IL  was 
commonly  tbe  faithful  supporter  of  King  Robert  who 
had  succeeded  his  father,  Hugues  Capet.  He  was  engaged 
in  various  struggles  with  tbe  other  powerful  nobles  of  that 
kingdom ;  in  his  contest  with  Endes  II.,  count  of  Cham- 
pagne and  Blois  (a.d.  1016-23),  he  scrupled  not  to  summon 
to  his  aid  the  savace  hosts  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  and  the 
terror  caused  by  the  amval  of  these  allies  led  to  an  aocom- 
modation. 

On  tbe  death  of  Richard  n.(Aj>.  lOSSor  1027),  lusddest 
son  Richard  IIL  succeeded  to  tbe  thnme.  Soon  after  his 
accession  be  had  a  war  with  bts  brother  Robert,  who  bad 
inherited  a  district  of  the  duchy  in  subordination  to  tbe 
duke.  He  obliged  him  to  submit ;  but,  immediately  on  bts 
return  to  Rouen,  hedied  under  circumstances  whidiledtoa 
strong  suspicion  of  poison ;  and  the  vacant  duchy  was  seized 
by  Robert,  whose  character  and  exploits  obtained  fix-  faim 
the  twofold  epithet  of  Le  Magnifique  (the  munificent)  and 
Le  Diable  (the  Devil).  He  had  to  struggle  against  tbe 
rebellion  of  his  vassals,  who  were  encouragra  to  reaiat  him 
by  the  odium  which  attached  to  him  as  the  reputed  mui^ 
deier  of  his  brother  and  lord.  But  be  triumphed  over  these 
opponents,  and  became  the  arbiter  of  the  dispntes  among 
his  neighbours,  restoring  Batidouin  or  Baldwin  of  Flanders 
to  hia  country  (aj>.  1030),  and  enabling  (aji.  1031)  Henri L 
to  mount  the  throne  of  France  in  spite  of  tbe  of^wsition  of 
Constance,  the  queen-mother,  and  her  younger  son  Robert, 
duke  of  Bourgogne.  Henri,  in  return  ''^li^^^fWfcfiil  sup 
port,  ceded  to  him  as  aji^«b«>dI«tiiU)faijM4^M  EpU 
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■ad  the  Que  (£«  f^ain  Pranfou).  '  In  1034  Roben  eqnip- 
ped  a  fleet  for  an  aspadition  to  BngUnd.  in  ordw  to  netore 
Alfred  and£dvard  (kfterwaide  theCoaAHor),  the  children 
of  Etbelred  II.  by  Emma,  to  the  throne  of  Uieir  anceston, 
then  usurped  and  occupied  by  Cuute  the  Dane.  The 
fleet  was  however  driven  back  by  a  tempest,  and  Robert, 
idian^ng  the  direction  of  the  foroe  he  had  gathered,  sent  it 
into  Bretagne,  and  compelled  Alain  or  Alan,  who  then  held 
that  duchy,  to  do  homage  to  him.  Robert  shurtly  after- 
wards set  out  on  a  pilgrimage  to  thtf  Holy  Land,  after  having 
recommended  his  only  son  William  the  Bastard,  a  boy  of 
eight  years,  to  the  fidelity  of  hit  nobles ;  and  died  at  Nictea 
in  Bithyni^  aj>.  1035. 

Gniltaume  (William)  IL,  known  at  first,  from  the  illegiti- 
macy of  his  birth,  by  the  surname  of  *  the  Bastard,'  aner- 
vards,  from  his  aeqiuution  of  £a|^d,  by  the  more  raspect- 
ftil  detonation  of  '  the  Conqueror,*  had  hem,  before  his 
ftilherS  departure,  taken  to  the  court  of  Henri  L  of  Frano^ 
and  entrusted  to  his  care.  On  the  death  of  Robert,  Henri 
took  his  young  ward  to  Rouen,  and  established  him  in  pos- 
session of  fats  tather'a  dominions,  except  Le  Vexin  Fran^ais, 
which  in  the  time  of  his  own  difficulties  he  had  given  to 
Robert  as  the  price  of  his  aid,  and  which  he  now  retained. 

The  tender  age  of  the  young  duke,  and  the  slain  attach- 
ing to  his  birth,  encoura^^  several  of  the  chieftains  of  Nor- 
msndie  to  dispute  his  claim  or  to  rebel  against  his  authority. 
Guido,  orOui,  count  of  Macon,  grandson,  by  his  mother,  of 
the  duke  Richard  II.,  was  his  most  formidable  oompetitor; 
and  the  Norman  nobles,  embracing  one  side  or  the  other, 
and  seising  the  opportunity  of  civil  disewd  for  revenging 
their  private  quarrels,  fortified  their  castles,  and  spread  the 
flames  of  war  throughout  the  doohy.  The  desolation  caused 
by  these  and  similv  fSmds,  not  only  in  Normai^ie,  but  in 
all  parts  of  France,  led  the  dogy  to  Mtempt  the  establish- 
ment of  *  the  peace  of  God,'  which  vronld.  nave  caused  the 
almost  entire  cesaation  of  private  van  The  attempt  was 
too  much  at  variance  with  the  state  of  society  and  the  spirit 
of  the  age  to  be  effectual ;  but  when  the  priesthood,  in- 
structed by  experience,  set  themselves  to  limit  and  regulate 
an  evil  which  they  could  not  suppress — when,  under  the 
title  of  '  the  truoe  of  God,'  they  secured  certain  periods  of 
time,  and  portions  of  territory,  and  classes  of  persons,  firom 
the  violence  of  war&re,  their  benevolent  aim  was  more 
succeisfol.  The  confusion  and  troubles  of  Normandie  con- 
tinued however  during  the  minority  of  GuiUaume,  whose 
courage,  stead&atneas,  and  vindictive  character,  were  de- 
veloped and  strengthened  by  the  ioenes  amid  which  he 
grew  up.  His  dueal  ruik  was  preserved  during  his  mi- 
nority, rather  by  the  mutual  jealoaues  of  his  tnlgeeta  than 
by  his  own  power  ;  but  as  be  approaohed  manhood  he  was 
enabled  to  maintain  bis  authority ;  and  in  a  victory,  obtained 
at  Val  des  Dunes,  between  Caen  and  Argentan  (a.d.  1047), 
he  crushed  his  most  formidable  competitor,  Guido  of  Macon, 
who  was  supported  by  nearly  the  whole  body  of  Norman 
nobles.  Henry  I.  of  France  was  present  at  this  battle,  with 
an  auxiliary  force  of  3000  men,  on  the  side  of  Guillaume. 

By  the  consequences  of  this  victwy,  and  of  subsequent 
advantages  which  he  obtained  over  other  assailants,  Geoffrey 
Martel,  count  of  Ai^ou  (a.d  1048),  and  Guillaume  count 
of  Arques,  an  illegitimate  son  of  Richard  II.  (a.d.  1064>, 
the  power  of  GuilUurae  was  to  &r  conscdidated  as  to  lead 
him  to  extend  his  ambitions  views  to  fbraign  landi^  and 
eapecially  to  the  British  Islands. 

Wboi  Xthelred  IL,  king  of  the  An^Saxons,  died,  his 
wife  and  children  returned  to  NormaDdie,  whsrs  the  latter 

S-ev  ap>  and  remained  until  one  of  them  was  invited  into 
iwland,  where  he  was  murdered,  and  the  sorviyor,  Ed- 
ward the  Confeaaitf,  was  elevated  (aji.  104S)  by  the  nobles 
and  dergy  of  Bnglaod,  undw  the  influence  of  Godwin,  to 
the  now  vacant  throne  of  that  kingdom.  Edward  was  in 
manners,  language,  and  affections  a  Norman  rathec  than  a 
Saxon;  and  his  reign  of  twenty-three  years  (ajk  1042-- 
1 066)  was  ehiefiy  occupied  by  a  struggle  between  the  Nor- 
mans, with  whom  the  king  had  surrounded  himself  and  the 
Ang^O'Saxon  or  native  party  under  Earl  Godwin  'and  his 
sons.  [Harold  II.]  This  predilection  of  Edward  fbr  his 
Norman  relatives  and  friends  enoowaged  the  ambition  of 
Guillaume,  who  visited  England  with  a  large  retinue,  or 
even  armament,  at  tte  time  of  the  predominance  of  the 
Norman  par^.  *  As  he  journeyed  through  the  land  of  the 
Engliah,*  savs  a  modern  writer,  '  the  Duke  of  Normandie 
mi^t  have  nelieved  for  a  moment  that  he  was  still  in  his 
own  lerritoriai.  The  fleet  whidi  be  found  at  Dover  was 
P.  C  No.  1012. 


eommanded  by  Normans ;  and  at  Canterhory  mim  Norman 
soldiers  composed  the  garrison  of  a  fbrt  built  on  the  de- 
clivity of  a  huL  Crowds  of  Norman*  eame  to  salnto  him  in 
the  dress  of  eaptoius  or  prelatei  Edward's  &vourites  came 
to  pay  their  respects  to  the  chief  of  Aeir  native  country ; 
and,  to  use  the  language  of  that  day,  thronged  round  their 
natural  lord.  William  appeared  in  England  more  like  a 
king  than  Edward  himself ;  and  it  was  not  long  befbre  his 
ambitions  mind  conceived  the  hope  of  becoming  to  without 
difficulty  at  the  death  of  this  man,  whom  he  found  a  slave 
to  Norman  infiuence.'  (Thierry,  ConatetecTAngleterre,  liv 
iii.)  The  fluctuations  of  the  stni^le  between  die  purties 
at  the  English  court  do  not  belong  to  our  present  subject ; 
and  the  events  which  led  to  the  accession  of  Gnillaume  to 
the  Engjisb  throne  are  described  elsewhere.  [Hahold  II.] 
Henri  I.  of  France  had  supported  the  count  of  Arques 
against  Gnillaume,  and  be  subsequently  Caji.  1 058>  attaciced 
Nonnandie,  but  without  success.  A  peace  iras  oonelnded 
next  ^ear,  and  continued  for  the  remainder  of  the  reign  of 
Henri,  and  a  portion  of  the  reign  of  his  successor  Fbilippe  I. 
During  the  troubles  of  Argon,  the  succession  of  which  was 
disputod,  and  while  Bretagne  was  torn  by  internal  dissen- 
sions, Guillaume  seized  his  opportunity!  snd  wrested  the 
snserainty  of  Maine  from  the  rival  counts  of  Ainou.  He 
also  carried  on  war  with  the  Bretons,  over  whom  he  gained 
some  ^vantages  (a.d.  I06S)  a  year  before  his  expedition  to 
England.  He  set  tail  for  the  conquest  of  England  from  St. 
Valery-sur-Somm'e  on  Michaelmas-day,  a.d.  1066. 

A  revolt  of  the  people  of  Le  Mans,  who  afterwards  sub- 
mitted (A.D.  1068-1070),  is  among  the  indications  of  the 
rising  n>irit  and  importance  the  inhabitants  of  towns; 
and  led,  though  unsuoeessflil  in  its  immediate  object,  to 
the  Ibrmation  of  manieipalities  in  meat  narto  of  ranee. 
IVoubles  of  greater  extent  Ibllowed.  GuiUadme  had,  soon 
after  the  conquest  of  Bng^nd,  during  a  fit  of  fllness,  de- 
signated his  eldest  son  Robert  as  his  successor  in  the  duehy* 
and  caused  the  Norman  grandees  to  do  homage  to  him  as 
their  duke ;  but  on  his  recovery,  he  had  not  omy  reflised  to 
deliver  over  to  Robert  the  government  of  the  duchy,  but 
withheld  ftom  him  the  county  of  Maine,  which  had  been 
granted  to  him  as  his  vrife's  dowry.  According  to  other 
accounts,  William,  on  setting  out  fbr  the  conquest  of  Eng- 
land, had  engaged  to  Philip,  king  <A  France,  in  order  to 
obtain  his  connent  to  the  enterprise  that  he  would,  if  suo- 
cessful,  resign  his  continental  dominions  to  Robert  iVArt 
de  vfrijier  let  Dattt.)  These  and  other  wrongs,  real  or 
imagined,  drove  Robert  into  exiles  and  led  him  to  make 
ineursious  into  Normandie^  which  were  repressad  by  GuiK 
laume.  In  1087  GnUlamne  demanded  of  Pfailivpe  1.  of 
France  the  restitution  of  Le  Vexin  Fran^i%  which  bad  been 
withheld  from  him  by  Henri  I.  Philippe  refbsed:  war 
ensued,  and  an  accident  which  occurred  in  the  course  of  it 
led  to  the  death  of  Guillaume,  aAer  he  had  governed  the 
duchy  of  Normandie  fifty-two  years. 

On  the  death  of  Guillaume,  Robert  became  duke  of 
Normandie,  and  returning  from  exile,  look  possession  of 
his  inheritance.  He  made  a  vain  attempt,  by  means  of  his 
partisans,  to  possess  himself  of  England,  which  had  fUlen 
to  the  share  of  his  next  brother  Gnillaume  le  Roux,  or 
William  Rufiu  or  the  Red  (aj>.  1088).  The  misconduct 
of  Robert,  and  the  intrigues  of  his  brothers,  excited 
general  discontent  in  Normandie.  In  the  univenal  con- 
nision*  the  people  of  Le  Mans  end  ih»  county  of  Maine 
uain  revolted;  and  the  eitizens  of  Bouen,  of  the  party 
Gnillaume,  intndneed  a  body  <rf  the  tmopa  of  that  king 
within  their  walls.  The  citicuis  and  their  auxiliaries  war* 
however  defeated  by  Henri,  count  of  Coutaneee  and  Av- 
ranehes  (aftnwards  Henry  I.  of  En^and),  the  youngest  of 
the  Conqueror's  sons,  who,  on  this  ocoaaion.  supported 
Robert  (A.IX  1090).  Guillaume  soon  after  landed  in  Nor- 
mandie ;  and  he  and  Robert  made  up  their  quarrel,  and 
uniting  their  forces,  dejKived  Henri  of  his  two  counties  and 
drove  liim  into  exile  (aj>.  1091).  They  divided  his  lands 
between  them,  and  Guillaume  returned  home.  The  weak- 
ness of  Robert  enoouraged  the  lioentious  violence  of  his 
barons,  and  Nonnandie  continued  to  be  the  soene  of  con- 
fusion ;  until  the  dnfce,  cagw  to  engage  in  the  first  orusadsb 
pledged  his  dommiotu  to  nis  brotuer  the  king  of  England 
for  a  sum  ^money.  and  embarked  for  the  Hi^  Xsiu  (ajk 
1096).  Guillaume.  thus  possessor  of  the  dncBj,  mewad 
the  contest  with  Philippe  for  the  possession  of  Le  VexiB 
Fran^ais,  and  sov^ht  to  reoovec  Maine, .  ^nfr  his^|^^^ 
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TIm  death  of  William  and  tiw  abwnce  of  Robert  gave 
c^portumty  to  Henri  to  seize  the  throne  of  England ;  but 
IUb  hands  were  too  ftiU  to  allow  him  to  make  any  attempt 
on  Normaudie,  which  qoietfy  submitted  to  the  dominioa  of 
Rohort  on  his  retura^JkllUI)  from  the  crusade.  In  1102, 
at  the  invitation  of  his  partisans,  Robert  landed  in  England 
to  dispute  the  crown  of  that  kii^idoD] ;  but  seeing  little  hope 
^  suocess,  came  to  an  agreement  with  his  brother,  and  re- 
turned. Ilie  pt^tical  necessities  of  Henri  obliged  him  to 
leave  Robert  for  a  time  in  posiessioM  of  NormandiCt  which, 
under  his  weak  sway,  was  torn  by  anarchy  and  dtsaension; 
but  as  Henri  gahwd  stabili^,  he  b^an  ms  encroachments 
on  his  brother*  whom  (aa  1108)  ba  amuled  with  an  army 
of  Anglo-Normans.  The  diaeaatait  of  Robert's  subjects 
IktTowad his  designs:  hetookBigrBuzaftaraatantrasistanoeh 
and  burned  it,  and  Caen  suitendered;  hut  FaUdse  and 
Tinohebray  resisted.  The  two  brothen  engaged  in  con* 
ffiot  uoder  the  walls  of  the  Uat-named  town ;  Robert  was 
defeated  and  taken,  and  an  English  army  conquered  Nor- 
mandie,  as,  forty  years  before,  a  Norman  army  had  con- 
quered England.  Robert  died,  after  a  loi^  captivity,  a.d. 
1134.  [HsnryI.] 

Henri  governed'  with  vigour  the  country  which  he  had 
unjustly  acquired.  He  put  a  stop  to  internal  warfare,  re- 
sumed or  oompelled  the  restoration  of  many  grants  made 
by  his  brother,  restored  to  the  Church  the  possesBions  that 
in  a  time  of  discord  had  been  wrested  from  it,  and  regained 
possession  all  that  had  bdonged  to  hta  ftiher..  His 
attempts  to  possess  himself  of  the  person  of  Guilhinme,  son 
and  Mir  ol^  Robvt,  who  took  refbge  in  France,  led  to 
mutual  Jealousy  and  dialrust  between  him  and  Louis  VI. 
L9  Grot,  hing  of  France.  The  counts  of  Flanders  and 
AiQOtt  allied  themselves  with  Lotus,  and  war  broke  out 
(A.D.  1108),  and  continued  for  two  years.  After  a  short 
cessation  it  broke-out  again  (a.d.  1 1 IIX  and  the  discontent 
of  some  Norman  lords  added  to  the  difficulties  <^  Henri ; 
but  he  managed  to  draw  the  count  of  Aujou  over  to  bis 
tide :  the  count  of  Flanders  was  dead,  and  be  forced  liouis 
to  oonclude  a  disadvantageous  peace  (Ajx  1114). 

Guillaume,  the  son  of  Robert,  was  now  of  age ;  and  com- 
passion for  his  lot  and  that  of  his  captive  &ther.  and  disUke 
to  the  stem  government  of  Henri,  had  disposed  the  Norman 
lords  to  revolt  Louis  and  the  young  oount  of  Flanders 
embraced  the  party  of  GuiUaume^  and  attacked  Normandie, 
but  without  suocess  (AJ).1U  7).  The  connt  of  Ainon  having 
jnncd  tbeir  party,  they  renewed  their  atladE ;  the  Norman 
lords  revolted  (aj>.  U18),  and  Henxi  seemed  on  the  point 
of  lotinff  ibm  dtMhy;  but  a  suooession  of  favourable  events 
enabled  nim  to  regain  the  superiority,  and  by  the  media^on 
of  the  pope,  Calixtus  II.,  peace  was  restored  (a.d.  1119). 
New  discontents  and  troubles  broke  out  after  the  death  of 
GhiiUaume,  the  only  legitimate  sonof  Henri,  who  was  drowned 
in  his  passage  from  Normandie  to  Englaiul  (a-d.  1 130).  It 
is  likely  that  these  discontents  were  caused  or  augmented 
by  the  fear  that  Normandie  and  England  would  become 
mere  piovinces  of  Oermany  by  Um  marhajjp  of  Maud,  or 
M athilde,  daughter  and  heireas  of  Henri,  with  the  emperor 
of  Germany,  Henri  V..  whidi  had  taken  place  a.d.  1114, 
when  the  prineesa  was  only  ten  years  old.  The  king  of 
Bnriand  however  obtained  the  laoognitioo  of  his  danshter 
as  nairaaa  to  Bngland  and  Normandie^  and  after  the  death 
of  hot  husband  the  emperor  {aj>.  IIU)  manned  her  aj*. 
lin,  aotwithstandipg  the  repugnance  of  his  noblest  and  of 
lla«d  henelC  to  the  son  of  the  oount  of  Anjou,  Geoffroi 
Plantagme^  who  luooeeded,  by  the  abdication  of  his  hthmw, 
to  the  eovnty  of  AnJou  and  itt  depeitdendea,  in  the  same 
year  in  whitm  the  marriage  was  celebrated. 

The  death  of  Guillaume,  son  of  Duke  Robert,  and  clainumt 
of  Normandie  (a.d.  1 1 28),  seemed  to  secure  the  mat  object 
of  Henri's  cares,  the  qaiet  sucoesaion  of  his  daughter.  But 
notwitbttanding  this  favourable  event,  his  latter  days  were 
embittered  by  ueqtuurels  of  hims^and  htsdaughterviih 
Geoftm  of  Aniou ;  and  on  his  death  (aj3.  11S6),  bis  cares 
were  frustrated  liy  the  usurpation  of  his  nephew  Btienne, 
w  Sta^n,  eovnt  of  Bouktgne.  Usurpation  led  to  eivit 
war,  and  both  England'  mm  Normanoie  snlfered  from 
alMf  iBfieaof  hoimitie^  and  fki»  tbeooneqMBt  aoeial 
dieerymiiatien.  GeoA«n  and  hia  allies  with  a  pawarfhl 
army  (xd.  1196),  entered  the  duol^,  whidi  me  almoat 
dirfhncdess ;  but  the  enidty  of  his  ravi^  provoked  the 
hHtiUty  of  the  peo^,  who  wen  disposed  te  recognise  him ; 
and  the  roaistanee  of  die  peasantry,  and  a  wound  which  he 
recetTedfledtohlaietfeat  Etieniw  paaaed  over  framEng- 


land  to  Normandie  (a-d.  1187X  and  did  homage  uLotiu 
VLfor  that  duchy;  but  he  too diiplaMMd  his  aubgaete  and 
returned  to  England,  and  the  dwdiy  naained  vritbont  s 
master  until  1 144,  when  it  was  cmiquered  by  Oedfroi. 
who,  in  his  turn,  did  homage  for  it  to  the  kii^  of  France^ 
now  Louis  VII.,  uid  Maud  exercised  a  covonment  little 
more  than  nominal  until  a.d.  1 151,  when  GeofEtoi  died,  and 
wu  sueoeeded  in  his  Anjevin  and  Norman  statae  by  hii 
son  Henri,  afterwards  Henry  II.  of  England. 

Henri  had  indeed  been  invested  with  the  lighte  of  hii 
parents  ovw  Normandie  before  Qeoffroi's  death  (ajk  1  1A0|l 
and  the  reoognition  of  bis  investiture  by  the  king  of  Francs 
had  bem  pordiasad  l^  the  oaiiion  of  Le  Vexia  Nonnand. 
In  AJi.  Uas  he  maniBd  EUooore.  dadtaas  <tf  Aonitaine 
from  whom  Lonia  VU.  ef  Fiance  had  jmt  baea  arroned^ 
This  union,  by  uniting,  nnder  one  ebieflain  NonaandiBk 
Anjou,  end  Aquitaine,  randend  his  power  anperior  to  ifait 
of  the  king  of  Prance:  he  managed  to  break  up  a  bostiW 
league  formed  against  him,  restored  to  his  dcmiain  many 
fiefs  which  his  fother  had  alienated,  repressed  a  rebellion  of 
the  barons  of  Aquitaine,  and.  in  1154,  raised  his  greatnea 
to  its  acm£  by  bis  sucoeHioo.  on  the  death  of  Etienne,  or 
Stephen,  to  the  crown  of  England.  His  right  to  Anjou  was 
disputed  by  bis  younger  brather  Qeoffroi,  on  the  ground 
that  his  father  had  b«iueathed  it  to  him.  This  was  true, 
and  Henri  had  sworn  to  execute  his  father's  will ;  but  the 
pope  absolved  him  from  the  obligation  of  his  oath :  the 
king  of  France,  who  had  undertaken  QeotfroTa  canse;  wis 
von  over  by  hU  address;  and  the  defrauded  pcinee  was 
obliged  to  eontent  himanf  with  landa  nolbttified  and  a 
pension  from  bis  brother  U.D.  UM). 

The  talent  and  ambition  of  Hoiri,  hia  ottenBve  plansof 
afj^randiiemeBt,  his  struggles  with  Louis  VII.  of  Ftanc^ 
and  his  memorable  contest  with  Becket.  are  recorded  in 
another  place.  [Hknkt  II.]  The  history  of  Normandie  is 
involved  in  ^t  of  the  sovereign.  In  1168  Henri  invested 
his  eldest  son  (also  called  Henri)  with  the  dsehy,  but  did 
not  admit  him  to  the  administration  of  the  government; 
and  this  constituted  one  of  the  grievances  allied  by  ibe 
young  prince  to  justify  his  subsequent  rebellion.  Louis  VU. 
of  France,  who  supported  him,lMsi^;ed  Ronen,  which,  by 
a  gross  breach  of  foitb,  he  was  on  the  point  of  taking  (ajl 
1174).  The  arrival  of  Henri  with  a  strong  body  of  Bia- 
banfons,  or  mercenaries  (whose  employment  was  gmdnally 
prepsring  the  downfid  of  the  Cudal  if/iim^  ompelLed  bun 
to  laisa  the  sie^  and  peace  was  aoen  after  reatorad.  Henri 
died  in  1189.  worn  out  and  Irokai-heaTted  l^  the  ingra- 
titude and  perpetual  nbdlioBs  of  his  children.  Mm  eldest 
and  third  suis.  Henri  and  Geoffirai.  had  preceded  him  t» 
the  tomb. 

Richard  Cmar-de*Lion  or  the  Lion-hearted  snceneded  hit 
father  in  Normandie  aa  well  as  in  Eariand.  He  bad,  before 
his  father's  dealh,  and  while  in  rehetlitai  against  him.  dent 
homage  to  Philippe  U.  Augusta,  king  of  Franee,  Sof  tks 
duchy  and  all  the  other  flefr  possessed  by  hia  &tlier  ia 
France.  He  wasciownedasdukoofNormandieBft«-bis&- 
ther'sdeath  andbefore  his  own  departure  on  the  third  cnuada 
[RiCHABD  I.]  During  his  captivity  in  Germany  the  dnetay 
was  attacked  by  the  king  of  Fraaea.  who  took  aevcnl  lowm^ 
but  foiled  in  bis  attempt  on  Roaan  rajh  1 19S),  Thm  tf«a- 
ohery  of  Piinoa  Jean  or  John,  RidMid'a  bntber,  aAiided  faiu 
a  Mr  proepeet  of  wraating  the  dad^  from  r^fatftil  ovnar : 
but  the  release  of  Riehaid  and  the  doable  traaehaTy  of  Jean 
frustrated  his  pJans,  and  a  pettr  yat  deitni^m  wtx  M- 
lowed,  which,  though  interrupted  by  a  ihort  peaeo  betwasn 
the  two  kings,  and  by  some  lubaaqiMt  teaBperacy  snspea- 
sions  of  arms,  eontinued  till  the  death  of  Kiohavd  (ajx 
1199),  an  event  which  happened  in  the  oewrse  ef  an  obaBut* 
struggle,  but  which  led  to  eonsequencea  ot  the  aoat  impert- 
ant  cbataoter.  espesiaHy  to  Normandie. 

The  dudiy  ef  Nonnandie  was  now  fost  approacdung  die 
term  of  its  existence.  The  oonquests  and  other  aequiaitioDt 
made  byita  rulers  bad  in  reality  impoverisbed  and  weakeasd 
it.  Hie  energiea  of  William  the  Craqnecor  were^  after  bs 
invasion  of  England,  directed  to  the  oonimation  of  hii 
sDocaasful  dominion  over  that  kingdom.  The  weak  and 
nnaleady  rule  of  Robert,  hta  ddait  eon,  pwfented  a  ■apaia 
tion  wUeh  might  have  protiaeled  the  pbaar  and  the  eun- 
enoe  of  the  duchy,  and  twraw  the  govwmment  hrto  the  haodi 
<rf  Henri  I.,  who  entertained  a  jealoosy  of  the  native  Ncr 
mans,  and  Unuted  his  fovour  and  confldMaoe  to  AitfAhh*- 
man  a^d  BMton  ehteftains.  Ihe^utanakm  ofktWoraMisi 
of  Henri  IX.  dhriaedJ>§BiJffl»t>^^^K^gtea 
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jaakmaj  of  fai»  nnbttioD  aiid  iK»iw ;  Mid  RHbud 
nil  itrengtii  in  tfaa  omsadw,  nnd  in  a  petty  warian  with  the 
king  of  Vrance.  But  the  on  orgy  whioh  marked  the  obarao- 
ter  of  tbeie  ADglo-Norman  princes  protracted  the  downfid 
of  a  power  whioh  seemed  to  threaten  the  independence  of 
the  rest  of  Frmooe,  and  which  downbl  immediately  followed 
the  acquisition  of  the  sovere^ty  by  a  wwk  hand. 

The  dominions  of  Richard  passed  into  the  hands  of  Jean, 
or  John,  his  youngest  brother ;  but  his  claim  was  disputed 
by  Artur,  «  Arthur,  duke  of  Bretagne,  son  of  Geoffiroi,  the 
third  Mta  of  Henry  II.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  tbe  supe- 
rifri^  of  Artur's claim;  but  hit  teuder  years  prevented  his 
availina  himself  of  it ;  and  Jeaa»  who  showed  more  vigour 
and  ad&eas  in  his  usurpation  thaa  at  any  otbar  period  of  his 
life,  esubliabed  his  power  with  little  difficult  U.D. 
Philippe  howeror  emhraoed  tba  eanse  of  Artnr,  and  though 
be  abandmied  it  lor  awhile  in  a  ttaaty  with  Jean  (Uk. 
1200),  took  it  np  again  in  a  subiaquent  quaixel  which  ha 
had  with  that  (uince.  The  capture  of  Artur  (aj>.  1202), 
and  his  subsequent  assassination  by  Jean  at  Rouen  Uji. 
1203),  put  en  end  to  the  strunle.  The  crime  however  cost 
Jean  his  dooby;  general  indignation  was  excited  by  it: 
PhiU^pe  overran  the  duchy  and  took  the  strongest  fortresses, 
not  udeed  without  a  brave  resistanoe.  Jean  fled  to  Eng- 
land, and  his  subjects,  abandoned  by  their  prince,  hastened 
to  submit  to  the  mvadar.  Rouen  was  the  last  town  to  ca- 
pitulate, and  Normandie  pwed  Anally  into  the  hands  of 
the  French  kins.  Philippe  accused  Jean  before  the  peers 
of  France  of  Uie  murder  of  Artur ;  and  though  such  a 
tribunal  had  no  eognisanee  of  other  crimes  than  those  oom- 
mittod  by  a  taisal  against  his  iuaerain.  procured  a  aentenoe 
of  fbrfeitnn  apinat  him,  by  virtue  of  whioh  the  dncliy 
was  ever  after  united  to  the  crpwn  of  France^  though  the 
act  reuniting  it  in  perpetuity  to  Uiat  crown  was  not 
executed  till  the  reign  of  Jean  II.  of  France  U.i>.  1361). 

Id  the  wata  of  the  English,  under  Henry  V.  and  VI., 
Normandie  came  again  into  their  hands,  and  was  almost  the 
last  portion  of  France  which  they  retained.  They  no  longer 
however  held  it  as  a  Ifeudal  duchy,  but  as  a  part  of  the  king- 
dom of  Fnnce  to  which  they  laid  claim.  The  leading 
events  which  occurred  in  the  duchy  during  tbat  period  are 
Botioed  ^where.  rABC.  Jmnmb.  D*;  Bsufobd,  John 
Don  OF ;  Chaklu  VU.  (of  Frnncpj ;  Bxsm  V. ;  Hsnby 
YL  (of  Bnsland).] 

(Sismondi,  Hittoir*  ds»  Brmfoi*;  Thierry,  ConqUSte 
(TAngUierrt  par  let  NonmancU;  L'Jrt  de  verifier  lea 
DaUt,  fce.) 

NORRKOFINa  a  town  fai  Swedon.  sitoated  in  »8«  36' 
N.  lat  aad  16*  W'  B.  loof.,  on  the  hanks  of  the  river 
Motala.  which  &Ua  into  an  inlet  of  the  Baltic,  called 
the  BrSvieken,  a  dwwt  distance  below  the  town.  Thia  inlet 
ia  about  SS  miles  long,  with  a  breadth  farying  between 
half  a  mile  and  two  miles,  and  has  depth  mough  ^r  middle- 
aised  vessels,  which  may  sail  up  to  the  town.  Norrki^g 
ia  built  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  The  streets  are  wide  and 
generally  straight,  though  -the  town'  stands  on  undulating 
ground ;  the  houies,  partly  of  wood  and  parUy  of  stone,  are 
only  two  stories  high,  but  have  a  neat  appearance.  Among 
the  publio  buildings  none  are  distinguisbed  fat  arehiteetural 
merit  exeept  die  town-hall.  The  manufacturea  are  nuae- 
rous,  though  commonly  on  a  small  scale.  The  most  im< 
poatant  are  tfaoae  of  woollen  doth  (of  which  in  1831  not  less 
than  S4S,0Sa  eUs  wm  made),  in  brass,  which  occupies  more 
than  three  hundred  ptraou,  in  anufl^  and  paper.  Several 
vesads  are  annually  built.  The  manufitctured  goods  aupfdy 
the  meet  impoctaat  artidaa  fbi  exportation,  but  they  go 
only  to  the  other  towns  of  Sweden.  eq>ecially  to  Stockholm. 
Iron  is  also  an  importuit  article  of  export,  as  all  the  iron 
worked  in  Baatam  GStaland  is  expwtcd  ftasa  tiiis  town. 
Most  of  the  grain  grown  in  the  plain  (tf  linkSping  is  also 
•hipped  at  thu  harbour.  The  lownhad,  in  1831, 63  vessels 
at  sea,  carrying  3838  tons.  The  population  did  not  much 
exceed  10,000  m  1833.  It  has  several  good  inititutions  for 
education,  a  gtammar-school,  three  ficee-schools  for  the  lower 
classes  and  two  t<x  orphans.  The  Jews  are  permitted  to 
aattlo  in  this  town,  and  have  a  sjrnaKo^we.  N<wrkdpiog  is 
■ituatad  in  the  district  (liin)  of  linkSpins. 

(FonoD'a  atutiatSk  von  Sckmtdm ;  SehubMt'a  RtiM 

NORRIAND.  CawsDSir.] 
NORROT.  [HsuuttT.] 

NORRSKA  FOLLKN  (the  Norwegian  Range),  a  term 
Italy  mfcuiwaad  imp  gaaji aphj  to  iadMMM  tha  WMMftRift- . 


mass  whidi  oocupiea  wtthita  hnuchaa  the  greatw  portiuiflf 
the  ScandioaTian  peninaula.  This  name  is  more  properh 
applied  to  the  southern  portion  of  the  range,  whiui 
is  sometimes  also  called  the  Dovre  Field,  though  this 
name  propsrly  belonjp  to  the  most  northern  portion  of  the 
Norrska  Fiellen.  "idb  northern  portion  of  the  range  ifl 
called  Kwlen.  The  boundary-line  between  the  N<xTska 
Fiellen  and  the  Kiolen  lies  between  £3"  30' and  64°  N.  lat., 
east  of  the  Vardals  Fiord,  the  eastern  jKotion  of  the  bay  ot 
Trondhieni,  where  the  range  is  less  than  12  miles  across, 
and  present!  one  of  the  moat  conveniant  roads  Jfar  paai- 
ingit. 

The  range  of  the  Scandinavian  mountains  begins 
on  the  south  with  Lindesnaes  (or  lime-oape),  the  most 
southern  extramity  of  Norway  (south  of  58**  N.  laLX  uid 
extends  to  Cape  Nocdfcyn  (71**  N.  lat)  and  tfao  Vannnr 
l^brd,  over  a  apace  exceeding  lOOO  mQes  in  length.  Ina 
Norrska  Fiellen  is  only  about  360  miles  in  len^h,  but  it 
considerably  exceeds  the  )Ciolen  range  in  width  and  in 
elevation. 

The  NuTska  Fiellen  occupies  more  than  three-fourths  of 
the  southern  part  of  Norway.  Its  elevated  rocky  maases 
approach  close  to  the  southern  and  western  shores:  on  the 
east  its  boundary  is  detwmiaed  by  a  line  banning  on  the 
south  on  the  shores  of  the  Skagerrack  at  the  Langesunda 
Fiord  (9°  40'  S.  long.),  and  thence  drawn  to  the  town  of 
Trondhiem,  though  some  of  its  lower  offsets  advance  consi- 
derably to  the  east  of  that  line.  In  the  whole  country  west 
at  this  line  there  is  no  low  level,  except  in  the  narrow  val- 
leys; but  Ml  the  waunita  of  the  rocky  masses  tharo  are  ez- 
tensifo  phuu. 

In  tho  most  soathem  distriet^  south  of  58"  N.  lat,.  or  of 
a  lino  drawn  ftom  I^ne  Fiord  to  Langasunds  Fiord,  the 
mountain-masass  do  not  attain  a  great  elevation.  They 
rise  from  the  sea  with  a  steep  ascent  to  the  height  of  300 
or  400  feet;  but  at  the  distance  of  about  20  miles  from  the 
coast  they  hardly  exceed  1000  fiaat  in  elevatiou.  Farthw 
north  they  rise  still  higher  in  the  Heck  Field  and  in  the 
Bygle  Field,  which  attains  an  elevation  of  2000  feet  above 
the  sea.  In  the  latter  the  upper  part  of  the  mountains 
b^ns  to  extend  in  plains.  South  of  it  they  are  broken  into 
narrow  ridges  running  north  and  south,  and  separated  from 
one  another  by  deep  narrow  valleys.  These  vaUeys,  though 
they  contain  cmly  a  small  portion  of  low  and  level  land  fit 
for  agricultural  puj^oseg^  are  forUk^  and  being  sheltered 
against  the  weatern  and  northern  winds,  have  a  more  tem- 
perate elimala  than  any  other  ^urt  of  the  globe  under  the 
sune  parallel.  Tbe  denivitiea  of  the  ranges,  nearly  to  theii 
summitit  are  covered  with  forests  where  they  are  not  very 
ateep,  which  contain  large  pines,  birches,  and  beeches.  71m 
coast  is  much  broken,  but  none  of  the  numerous  inlets  ad- 
vance more  than  5  miles  vriihin  tha  mnnntiini  miiiim,  and 
most  of  them  not  half  that  distance. 

Bygle  Field  and  the  mountains  south  of  it  are  only  the 
southern  slope  of  the  whole  mass.  Ncnrth  of  59"  N.  lat.  it 
attaina.  in  the  Yokle  Field,  an  elevation  of  ahoat  4500  feeC 
which  may  be  considered  as  tbe  general  height  of  the 
Norrska  Fiellen  as  &r  as  the  Dovre  Field,  whose  branchea 
extend  to  63°  N.  lat  The  highest  part  of  tbe  rocky  naasea 
is  towards  tbe  weatun  shores.  Those  shorefl  are  cut  up  in 
a  very  lemarkable  manner  b^  numerous  inlets,  which  are 
generally  only  a  fbw  miles  wide,  but  penotrato  to  a  groat 
oiitance  inland,  some  thsm  70  ana  80  mileB,  between 
the  huge  mountain-masses  that  enclose  them.  Along  the 
open  sea  and  close  to  the  water's  edge  the  raonntains  are  on 
an  average  between  600  and  1000  net  high,  and  they  con- 
tinue to  rise  as  they  proceed  eastward ;  so  tbat  at  the  di»> 
taoce  of  10  or  1 5  mues  they  attain  the  genend  level  of  about 
4500  feet,  which  they  preserve  for  more  than  a  bun.(l  red  milea. 
They  form  indeed  an  elevated  plahi  o{  uneven  iFurfwn,  on 
which  are  scattered  bold  peaks,  rugged  precipices,  and  av- 
tensive  lakes.  Tbe  general  devation  of  the  plain  does  not 
rise  above  tbe  line  of  perpetual  congelation,  which  in  60'  N. 
lat,  in  this  country,  ia  said  to  occur  at  an  absolute  height  of 
5600  feet,  and  in  62°  N.  lat  at  5100  feet ;  but  it  rises  consider- 
ably above  the  line  of  trees,  which  cease  to  grow,  even  in  a 
stunted  stata^  below  the  h^ht  of  4000  foet  llw  sorfiua 
of  the  plun  eonaisti  either  of  banon  naked  rocks,  or  ia  co- 
vered vith  extensive  morasses.  In  «ome  places  there  are 
traota  on  which  heath  and  lichens  are  thinly  scattered- 
Tbaao  traots  are  inhabited  by  the  rein-deer  and  lemming. 
Hero  and  then  a  few  depresaians  occur  in  the  plain,  i^uut 
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fttB  pastured  for  aoout  two  months;  but  thn  ■rafirom  SOto 
60  miles  distant  from  the  nearest  Tillage.  Along  the  west- 
ern shores,  oinn^  to  their  steepness  and  the  western  gales  to 
which  the  declivities  are  exposed,  the  mountains  are  quite 
bare.  But  along  the  shcnres  of  the  inlets,  or  Jtordt,  there 
are  level  tracts  of  moderate  extent,  which  arepartly  covered 
vrith  tall  pines,  and  are  partly  cultivated.  Toe  clear  blue 
water  of  these  inlets,  the  high  mountains  rising  their 
shores  with  a  steep  ascent,  varied  by  the  forests  and  culti- 
vated spots,  fpve  to  the  whole  a  decree  of  beauty  and  sub- 
limity which  is  hardly  surpassed  in  any  country  on  the 
globe.  The  scan^  and  scattered  poi>nlBtioa  find  their 
inbsittenoe  mainly  in  the  deep  aea,  which  contains  fl^  in 
abundanoe.  The  beauty  of  these  inAets  is  sometimes  much 
increased  by  the  foils  of  water  from  the  high  rocks  which 
surround  them.  Some  of  those  foils  pour  down  perpendicu- 
larly from  a  great  be^ht,  as  fte  Feigum  Foss  (or  Fall),  700 
foot,  the  Serle  Fobs,  1000  feet,  and  the  Keel  Foss,  2000  foot. 
These  three  cataracts  occur  on  the  shores  of  the  S^pie 
Fiord.  On  the  Hardanger  Fiord  are  the  Skyttie  Foss.  900 
foet  high,  and  the  Boring  Foss,  likewise  900  foet  high.  The 
eastern  declivity  of  the  Norrska  Fiellen  may  be  considered 
to  commence  about  100  miles  from  the  western  coast,  near 
8°  E,  long.  This  slope  is  much  less  rapid  than  the  western, 
occupying  about  50  miles  in  width,  and  descending  in  this 
space  about  4500  feet  Its  surfoce  is  exceedingly  broken, 
eonsisting  of  precipitous  rid^s,  which  have  flat  and  some- 
times extensive  plaint  at  weir  tops,  and  of  deep  narrow 
Talleys.  Though  a  few  of  the  ridges,  as  the  Hailing  Skar- 
ven  (5436  feat),  the  Gousta  Field  (S5SS  feet),  rise  above  the 
line  of  trees.  tbenU^and  a  large  portionof  the  declivities 
of  the  lower  mountains  are  covered  with  extensive  woods, 
and  the  largest  and  best  portion  of  the  timber  exported  from 
Norway  comes  from  this  region.  But  the  valleys  are  gene- 
rally too  high  for  cultivation,  though  they  supply  good  pas- 
turage. Many  of  the  valleys  are  occupied  by  deep- and 
extensive  lakes,  especially  near  the  beginning  of  the  descent 
Several  of  these  lakes  are  from  2000  to  3000  feet  above  the 
sea-level. 

The  highest  part  of  the  Norrska  Fiellen  is  situated  at 
the  innermost  recess  of  the  Fiord,  and  is  known  by 
the  name  of  Hurungeme.  Its  surfooe  is  covered  with  snow 
nearly  all  the  year  round.  The  Skasstols  Tind,  which  is 
7647  feet  ahoTO  the  sea,  is  the  highest  summit  of  this 
monntain-mau  which  baa  bem  measared.  Contiguous  to 
^  Huntngeme,  on  the  north-west,  is  tiie  Sogne  Field, 
which  is  somewhat  lower ;  but  west  of  the  SSgne  Field  lie  the 
Justedals,  or  Snee  Braen,  an  immense  sheet  of  perpetual 
snow  and  ice,  covering  a  surfoce  of  more  than  600  square 
miles.  This  is  by  far  the  lai^t  mass  of  ice  in  Europe,  as 
the  large  snow-flelds  which  surround  the  Finster  Aarhora 
and  the  Jungfrau  do  not  occupy  more  than  200  square 
miles.  The  elevation  of  the  Snee'Braen  is  not  known,  but 
it  is  estimated  that  the  lower  parts  do  not  descend  below 
6000  feet,  and  that  the  more  elevated  portions  attain  7000 
feet  above  the  sea.  From  the  sides  of  this  mass  descend 
fflacters,  which  terminate  in  several  lakes  at  their  base, 
libe  Folge  Fonden  is  another  remarkable  and  elevated 
mountain-mass ;  it  is  ntuated  on  the  southern  ^res  of  the 
Hardanger  Fiord,  and  partly  oocupies  the  peninsula  fomoed 
by  this  long  frith  and  one  of  its  branchea,  the  85r  Fiord. 
The  masses  of  ice  covering  its  summit  extend  25  mQei  from 
north  to  sooth,  and  about  10  miles  in  average  width,  so  that 
they  oeonpy  a  sur&ce  of  250  square  miles.  Its  elevation  is 
stated  at  5487  feet,  but  as  glaciers  descend  from  the  sides  to 
a  height  of  only  2000  foet  above  the  sea-level,  the  summit 
must  rise  above  the  snow-line,  as  no  glaciers  can  descend 
from  a  mountain  which  is  not  always  covered  with  snow. 
Its  elevation  consequently  must  be  greater,  or  the  snow-line 
in  60"  N.  lat.  must  occur  at  a  lower  elevation  than  5600  feet. 
We  suspect  the  latter  to  be  the  ease.  From  this  glacier  ice 
is  brought  to  London  when  there  has  been  no  frost  in  Eng- 
land during  the  winter. 

The  most  northern  portion  of  the  Norrska  Fiellen  is  the 
Dovre  Field,  in  the  southern  and  highest  part  of  which  it 
the  Snee-luUten  (snow-hat),  whidi  rises  to  7489  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  more  than  3000  feet  above  the  monntain  platn 
on  w^i  it  stands. '  Hie  nor^em  and  lower  porta  of  the 
Dovre  9ield  approach  the  entrauce  of  the  Tiondhiem  Fiord 
or  Bay  of  Trondhiem. 

The  mountain  plains  of  the  Noirska  Fiellen  terminate, 
witilthe  Dovre  Field.  East  of  1 0°  £.  long,  the  rocky  masses 
"Id  in  plains,  nor  do  they  coutitnto  ft  eontinnoiu 


range;  atiU  the  oountn  between  61°  30'  and  63"  N.  lat 
and  between  10**  and  1  r  30*  B.  long,  is  a  mountain  r^on. 
its  surface  being  in  general  more  than  2000  feet  above  the 
sea-levd,  and  uiere  being  only  a  few  valleys  which  sink 
below  that  elevation.  Its  surfoce  is  exceedingly  broken, 
and  presents  a  continuous  succession  of  ascents  and  desoenti. 
Neither  the  mountains  nor  the  intervening  valleya  occupy 
a  lai^e  space ;  mountains  ganemlly  extend  fpm  north  lo 
south,  in  the  direction  of  the  whole  system,  but  they  rarely 
continue  for  a  few  miles  without  being  broken  by  deep  de- 

ftressions.  Still  more  rarely  do  their  summits  present  a 
evel  surfooe.  Many  of  the  valleys  are  only  ravines,  whi^ 
however  widen  towards  the  border  of  die  moontain-r^poD 
80  as  to  beoomo  narrow  valleys,  and  to  admit  onltintioii, 
vbioh  even  extends  on  the  dedivities  of  Um  mountains  to 
some  elevation.  The  whole  region  is  wooded,  tbon^h  tba 
timber-trees  are  not  so  large  as  on  the  eastern  declivity  <^ 
the  mountain-plains.  Several  of  the  mountains  rise  almve 
the  line  of  trees,  but  only  a  few  attain  the  snow-line.  The 
TroQ  Fiellet  (near  62'  N.  lat.)  is  5593  feet,  and  the  Syl- 
flellen  (near  63°  N.  lat.)  is  5747  feet  hi^ 

The  scanty  population  of  the  countries  adjacent  to  the 
Norrska  Fiellen,  and  the  great  facilities  for  jcommunication 
by  sea,  account  for  the  small  number  of  roads  which  tra- 
verse this  extensive  mountain  region.  Only  two  roads  sre 
fit  for  carriages ;  one  of  these  roads  connects  the  two  prin- 
cipal towns  of  Norway,  Chnstiania  and  Bergen,  It  runs 
from  Cihristiania  northward,  akirting  the  OBBterb  ahores  of 
an  extensive  lak^  the  Rands  Fiord,  at  the  northern  extre- 
mity of  which  it  turns  wea^  and  begins  to  aaeend  the  eiatera 
deelivifrf  of  the  monntain  mass.  It  passes  over  the  taUe- 
land  in  a  depression  lying  near  61  N.  lat,betwe»i  the 
Hurungerne  on  the  north  and  Mount  Sule  Tind  on  the 
south.  The  highest  point  of  the  road  does  not  much  exceed 
3000  feet  above  the  sea,  from  which  elevation  it  descends  ia 
a  narrow  valley  between  high  mountains  to  the  So^e  Fiord, 
and  then  traverses  a  hilly  and  broken  tract  till  it  reaches 
the  8bdra  Oester  Find  and  Be^en.  The  second  road  leads 
frt>m  Christiuiia  to  Trondhiem.  It  runs  from  CSiristiaius  ; 
north-north-east  to  the  southern  extromity  of  the  lakei^ 
Miosen ;  then  aloi^  the  eastern  shore  of  that  lake  and  thi 
banks  of  the  river  Lougen,  which  foils  into  the  lake.  After 
ascending  -the  valley  of  ^is  river  nearly  to  its  norUiera 
extremitjr  in  a  north-north-western  direction,  it  aaeends  the 
Dovre  Field  in  a  nortb-eaitem  direction,  paasiiw  near  the 
base  of  the  Snee-hStten,  vtMRO  it  attains  an  dsvatiun  of 
more  tnan  4500  feet  As  snow-stonas  are  very  frequent 
even  in  summer  in  this  elevated  region,  and  travellers  .are 
exposed  to  great  danger  during  these  storms  in  an  nninhs-  | 
bited'  r^^,  four  ^eld-ttuer,  or  houses  of  refuge,  have 
been  erected  ever  since  the  thirteenth  century ;  they  occur 
in  a  space  of  about  ten  miles.  The  road  then  deseuads  in 
a  northem  direction  to  the  valley  of  the  Driv  Elf,  passes 
through  a  depression  in  the  mountains  into  the  valley  of  ibe 
Orkel  £l(  and  tbrough  another  d^resaion  into  that  of  tlu  ' 
Ouul  Elf,  which  it  follows  to  the  vicinity  of  Trondhiem.  A 
carriage-road  Irads  from  Trondhiem  to  Roraas,  by  which  the 
produce  of  the  copper-mines  of  the  last-mentioned  place  it 
brought  to  the  port  to  be  shipped.  This  rood  follows  the 
road  to  Cihristiania  aa  for  as  it  lies  in  the  vaUey  vi  the  Giuil 
El(  and  then  runs  along  thia  river  to  ita  aoutoe^  where  it 
crosses  a  mountain-side,  probably,  more  than  3000  feet  aboat 
the  sea,  west  of  the  lakb  of  Oresnnd.  whmce  it  desoends 
to  Roraas,  which  is  somewhat  more  than  3500  feet  above 
the  sea. 

Ihe  most  irequented  road,  as  it  appears,  is  that  which  lies 
in  the  deep  depression  of  the  mountains  between  63*  45'  and 
64^  N.  lat.,  which  divides  the  Norrska  Fi^en  from  the  Kio- 
len,  and  by  which  the  western  districts  of  Swedish  Norrland 
bring  their  produce  to  the  harbour  of  IVondfaiem,  in  pre- 
ference tO' taking  it  to  the  harbours  on  the  .Gulf  of  Bothois. 
It  runs  from  the  town  of  Oresund  in  Oresuods  Lan  on  the 
northern  side  xA  the  lake  of  Storsjon,  and  after  passing 
along  the  southern  base  of  Mount  Areskutan,  which  is  4775  i 
feet  above  Uw  seorleveU  it.tnvttaea  the  boandaiy-line  ' 
between  Swodsn  and  Norway,  and  Ita  highoat  lord  oceots 
wost  of  Stalituan,  -whore  it  ii  little  more  SOOO  feet  high. 
Honoe  it  desoends  in  the  valley  of  the  Sunl  Elf  to  the  oastun 
extremity  of  the  Trondhiem  Fiord,  along  the  ahons  of  whiek 
it  continues  to  the  town  of  that  name. 
*  North  of  the  depression  in  which  this  road  lies  bmn  lbs 
IGSen  mountains,  or  the  northern  part  of  the  fican^uvisB 
lugo!  thoypiwent  aL:^Pi@i!ift/lHP^6)m@ff  •  ea» 
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tinuous  range,  which  in  general  occnpies  a  apace  of  twenty- 
five  miles  in  width.  Between  64*  and  68*  N.  lat.  the  range 
extends  in  a  north-north-east  direetion,  but  ferther  north 
it  rnns  north-east,  and  towards  its  norAem  extremity,  north 
of  09*  SC  N.  laL,  east-north-east  Between  64*  and  BS°  N. 
lat.  nearly  the  whole  width  of  the  mountain  mass  lies  within 
the  tciritories  of  Norway,  but  fiirther  north,  up  to  69"  N. 
lat,  it  is  nearly  equally  divided  between  Norway  and  Sweden, 
the  watershed  constituting  the  boundaiy-line  between  these 
countries.  Farther  north  the  Kiolen  mountains  belong  to 
Norway,  except  a  small  tract  along  the  upper  course  of  the 
Mnonio  river,  whiah  is  under  the  dominion  of  Russia. 

South  of  66°  N.  lat.  the  highest  part  of  the  range  is  in 
the  middle.  It  does  not  generally  rise  to  a  great  ekvation, 
though  always  above  the  line  of  trees ;  a  few  isolated  sum- 
mits are  always  or  nearly  always  covered  with  snow.  The 
declivity  towards  the  east  is  not  very  steep,  descending,  in  a 
distance  of  about  ten  or  twelve  miles,  about  2000  feet  to 
the  base  of  the  mountains,  which  is  about  2000  feet  above 
tho  sea-level.  The  lower  offtets  of  the  range  extend  how- 
ever  further  eastward  to  a  distance  of  -  about  20  miles ;  they 
are  commonly  below  the  line  of  trees,  and  the  valleys  em- 
bosomed by  them  are  often  from  six  to  eight  miles  wide, 
and  generally  covered  with  woods.  The  western  decli- 
vity is  exceedingly  steep  and  broken.  It  descends,  in  a 
space  of  ten  or  twelve  miles,  firora  an  elevation  of  about  4000 
feet  to  the  level  of  the  sea.  Ru^ed  and  precipitous  niasses 
of  rock  enclose  long  and  wide  valleys ;  the  rocks  are  usually 
bare,  or  covered  with  heath  and  lichens,  and  sometimes  with 
brushwood,  but  the  vallej-s  contain  forests  of  fine  timber- 
trees,  especially  that  of  the  Namsen-elf.  The  elevated  rocky 
masses  extend  to  the  very  shores  of  the  sea,  which  consist 
of  a  succession  of  ^ep  inlets  and  ^^ectiug  headlands. 
The  Folden  fiord  penetrates  seventy  miles  into  the  rocky 
masses. 

North  of  66°  N.  lat  the  high  mountain-masses  rise  to  a 
greater  elevation,  and  occupy  a  much  larger  space.  Nu- 
DUODUS  summits  lie  >lonK  the  watershed,  which  are  always 
covered  with  snow.  Ttw  highest  of  these  snow-capped 
summits  is  the  Sulitelma,  near  67*  N.  lat,  which  is  6155 
Ibet  above  the  sea.  Here  also  the  eastern  declivity  is  not 
steep,  but  exactly  resembles  the  descent  farther  south ; 
towards  the  west  however  the  high  mountain-masses  pre- 
serve a  great  elevation  to  the  very  shores  of  the  sea.  Cape 
Kunnen,  near  67*  N.  lat,  consists  of  rocks  which  rise  in 
perpendicular  precipices  to  the  height  of  1000  feet,  and  at 
a  distance  of  about  four  miles  inland  they  attain  an  ele- 
vation  of  4000  feet.  The  whole  rock  is  covered  with  perpe- 
tual snow,  the  glaciers  extending  on  the  south  side  lo  too 
verfr  edge  of  the  eea.  This  shows  that  the  snow-mass  by 
which  this  glacier  is  fed  must  be  very  extensive.  No  gla- 
cier occnrs  on  the  Noirska  Fiellen  and  Kiolen  mountains 
between  the  Jnstedals  BrSen  and  Ga|ie  .Kunnen.  Other 
parts  of  the  coast  are  less  elevated,  but  m  several  places  the 
mountains  near  the  coast  rise  to  3000  feet. 

The  islands,  which  are  numerous  along  the  coast  must 
be  considered  as  portions  of  the  rai^e,  and  the  mountains  of 
which  they  consist  rise  to  a  great  elevation.  The  island  of 
Alston,  which  is  of  moderate  extent,  rises  almost  perpen- 
dicularly out  of  the  sea,  and  the  seven  pointed  peaks  with 
which  it  terminates  ascend  &r  beyond  the  region  of 
snow,  rising  to  more  than  4500  feet,  whilst  the  snow-line 
hardly  exc^s  4000  feet  The  mountains  on  the  island  of 
Dunnoe  are  above  3000  feet  high.  The  valleys,  which  are 
enclosed  between  the  high  masses  of  the  continent  are  deep 
and  rather  narrow ;  though  in  general  well  wooded,  they  do 
not  contain  timber-trees,  and  the  soil  is  not  adapted  to  agri- 
culture^ except  in  a  few  places. 

The  SuUtfdma  is  the  highest  mountain  in  Earope  north 
of  the  Polar  circle.  It  has  been  examined  by  Wahlenbeiv, 
a  Swede,  who  fennd  that  the  snow-Tine  on  the  Swedish  side 
occurs  at  about  3800  feet  but  on  the  western  declivity  it 
descends  nearly  1000  feet  lower.  The  vegetation  on  the 
two  sides  therefere-  differs  considerably.  In  Sweden  the 
fir-trees  ascend  the  declivity  of  the  Sulitelma  to  about  1200 
feet  the  pines  to  1400  feet  and  the  birch  to  2100  feet 
A  mountain  on  which  the  birch  does  not  grow  is  called 
^11.  Above  2100  feet  onl^  bushes  are  found,  especially 
nirches,  and  two  kinds  of  willow,  Salix  glauca  ana  Salia: 
hatiata,  but  the^  disappear  at  abotit  2B0O  feet  The  mosses 
on  which  the  rein-deer  feed  extend  to  800  feet  below  the 
snow-line,  and  to  this  he^ht  the  Lmlandeni  advance  with 
Aeir  Jiwu  in  Mmimr.   Amwiaiw*' nnn^  and  nmilu: 


plants  are  found  in  the  crevices  of  the  bare  iock,  projecting 
out  of  the  snow-masses  500  feet  above  the  snow-line,  ana 
Liehenet  unMlicati  even  1500  feet  higher  in  similar  situa- 
tions. Higher  up  all  v^etation  disappears,  and  no  animal 
or  bird  is  met  with,  except  the  Smbenza  tiwaSx. 

North  of  68*  N.  lat  the  mountains  abug  the  watershed  of 
the  rivers,  which  flow  respectively  into  the  gulf  of  Bothnia 
and  into  tte  Atlantic,  sink  to  a  much  lower  level,  none  of  their 
summits  attaining  the  snow-line.  The  highest  pwtion  of  the 
range  lies  along  the  West  Fiorden,  or  the  long  strait  which 
divides  the  Lofoden  Islands  from  the  continent  and  on  these 
islands  themselves.  In  these  parts  numerous  mountain- 
masses  rise  above  the  snow-line.  The  Faxfl^,  an  isolated 
mass  (near  69*  N.  lat.),  rises  to  4260  feet;  the  mouotains 
along  the  eastern  shores  of  Lyngen  Fiord  rise  almost  per 
pendicularly  above  the  region  of  snow  to  upwards  of  4000 
feet  Bid  the  glaciers  descend  to  about  one-fiiurth  of  this 
height  At  70*  N.  tat  is  the  Yokle  Field,  between  Quit 
nanger  Find  and  Alten  Fiord,  which  rises  to  3700  feet  and 
is  covered  with  extensive  snow-masses.  It  is  the  most 
northern  snow-njonntain  of  the  Kiolen  on  the  continent 
In  these  parts  all  the  mountain-masses  are  isolated,  being 
separated  ftom  one  another  by  deep  valleys  with  steep 
sides,  exactly  resembling  the  deep  sounds  between  ^e 
islands  lying  along  the  shores.  The  mountains  on  the  Lo- 
foden Islands  are  hardly  inferior  in  height.  Snow-capped 
summits  occur  in  East  and  West  Vaage,  and  they  rise  in 
Hindoo  and  some  smaller  islands  to  3200  feet  above  the 
sea.  Farther  north  they  are  less  elevated,  but  the  last 
snow-mountains  occur  on  the  island  of  Seiland.  where  they 
ma^  he  considered  as  a  continuation  of  the  Yokle  Fiel^ 
which  stands  opposite  the  island,  on  the  continent  The 
islands  ferther  north  up  to  Mageroe,  which  contains  North 
Cape,  are  fer  less  elevated.  This  is  the  most  dreary  part  of 
the  Kiolen  range.  Ihe  rocks  are  naked  and  the  valleys 
narrow.  They  contain  little  wood,  and  that  of  a  smidl  siie. 
In  a  few  places  at  the  innermost  recesses  of  the  fritlu  some 
few  spots  occur,  where  potatoes  are  cultivated.  The  sea 
supplies  the  scanty  population  with  suhustenee. 

The  Yokle  Field  may,  in  some  measure,  be  considered 
as  the  termination  of  the  high  range.  Rocky  masses  of 
considerable  elevation  separate  indeed  the  great  bays,  called 
Alten  Fiord,  Porsanger  Fiord,  Laxe  Fiord,  Tana  Fiord,  and 
Waranger  Fiord,  but  the^  decrease  in  elevation  as  they  pro- 
ceed farther  east  The  highest  portion  of  these  rocky  masses 
occurs  at  the  extremity  of  the  headlands,  on  the  shores  of 
the  Icy  Sea,  but  as  they  advance  south  they  gradually  de- 
crease in  height  until  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  fiords 
they  unite  in  a  table-land  with  an  undulating  surfece,  in- 
tersected by  low  long-backed  hills  of  gentle  ascent  This 
table-land  descends  gradually  and  continually  towards  the 
northern  extremity  al  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia ;  and  it  con- 
tains the  last  eleroted  summits  of  the  KiSIen  Monntains. 
The  Vorio  Duder,  south  of  the  innermost  xeeess  of  the  Por- 
sanger Fiord,  probably  attains  nearly  3620  feet  and  Mount 
Rastekaise,  south  of  the  Laxe  Fiora.  3200  feet  Between 
the  Tana  Elf  and  the  lake  of  Enara  is  Mount  Peldoive,  an 
isolated  height  rising  to  2130  feet  hut  not  above  the  regioc 
of  the  birch.  Farther  east  every  trace  of  mountains  diup* 
pears.  This  region  is  somewhat  more  favoured  by  nature 
than  that  south  of  Yiikle  Field.  It  is  true  that  the  Por- 
sanger Fi6rd  and  the  bays  east  of  it  being  open  to  the 
northern  and  eastern  gales,  do  not  admit  any  kind  of  culti- 
vation :  hut  on  the  AUen  Fiord,  which  is  sheltered  against 
these  winds  by  the  elevated  islands  lying  before  its  entrance, 
barley  and  potatoes  are  successfully  cultivated,  and  the  birch 
trees  attain  a  considerable  size,  though  this  place  is  in  71* 
N.  lat  It  is  the  most  northern  place  on  the  globe  in  whioa 
grain  is  grown. 

'  The  Scandinavian  range  conusts  mostly  of  primitive  and 
transition  rocks:  secondary  rocks  occur  very  rarely.  Qneisa 
constitutes  by  fer  the  most  prevalent  component  of  this 
range.  Granite  is  not  frequent;  it  appears,  like  the  othw 
primitive  rocks,  in  some  degree  subordinate  to  gneiss.  The 
transition  formation  is  mostly  composed  of  gr&uwacke,  alum- 
slate,  clay-slate,  and  limestone,  but  it  also  contains  sand- 
stone and  other  rocks.  This  range  is  rich  in  metals.  Iron 
occurs  in  immense  layers  on  the  eastern  declivity  near  its  ex- 
tremities, in  Norway,  in  the  province  of  Christiansand,  on 
the  south,  and,  in  Sweden,  in  Lulea  Lappmark,  on  the  north ; 
in  the  latter,  near  the  church  of  Gellivara,  there  are  moun- 
tains many  hundred  feet  high,  consisting  entirely  of  iron- 
on.  BHt  the  rich  iron-mines^SiNia^  toe'Aet  VI^AHhe 
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mue;  'they  are  utuaied  in  the  lower  country  which  ex- 
tends south-east  of  it.  Silver  occurs  at  Konnberg  and 
Xarlsberg  in  Norway,  and  at  the  NssaflieU  in  PiteaXapp- 
mark;  but  it  is  worked  only  in  the  first-mentioned  place. 
Copper  is  found  in  the  Dovre  Field,  at  Eoraas,  Medal,  and 
Sefby ;  the  mines  of  Roraas  are  productive.  Lead  is  also 
found  in  the  southern  distria  of  Norway,  and  at  the  Na&a- 
flell.  Cobalt  occurs  in  several  places  on  the  maiem  de- 
clivity of  the  Norrska  Fiellen;  sine,  marbl^  and  slate  also 
abound  in  severalplaees. 

(Von  Buch'i  Trowb  tkroagh  Nofwtjf  and  Lapland; 
Elliot's  LeUer*  from  the  North  Umop*;  Everest's 
Jownen  tknugh  Norwaif,  Lajdand,  and  pari  tf  Sweden; 
WaUenbttg's  IMte  auf  den  SuUtdma;  Sohnbert's  Beiee 
Mrdt  due  eudUche  und  ottliche  Schueden;  Barrow's  Vmt 
to  leeland. 
NORRTELGE.  [Swbdbn.] 
NORTE,  RIO  DEL.  [Msxicam  Statks.] 
NORTH  AMERICA.  [Akerica.  North.] 
NORTH  AMEBllCAN  INDIANS.  When  the  Euro- 
peans besBu  to  visit  the  coast  of  North  America,  they  found 
that  eontinent  inhabited  by  a  great  numbel'of  nationa  which 
had  made  little  progrea»  in  civilization,  as  the  term  is  un- 
derstood in  Europe,  and  were  therefore  called  savages.  To 
judge  from  the  stracture  of  their  body,  they  all  seemed  to 
belong  to  the  tame  race.  But  it  was  afterwards  discovered 
that  in  the  most  northern  regions  there  were  tribei  which 
^ffiand  emsiderably  tern  the  rest  in  their  physioal  Dbarao- 
ter.  These  nwUMm  tribes,  which  belong  to  one  na- 
tion and  speak  one  lanKuoge,  are  called  Esquimaux,  and 
the  deMxiption  which  M'Keervor  gives  of  their  personal  ap- 
pearance i»  inserted  in  the  artic^  EsQiraiuax.  The  same 
author  indicates  the  differences  which  exist  between  them 
and  the  other  tribes  in  his  description  of  the  &ees.  [Cress.] 
Ifwe  compare  tills  latter  description,  and  the  drawings  of  die 
heads,  prefixed  to  Chappell'a  'Voyage  to  Newibundland,' 
with  the  drawings,  in  Kotsebue^s  *  Voyage  of  Discovery,*  of 
the  inhabitanta  of  Kouebue  Sound,  it  can  hardly  be  sap- 
m»ed  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  oouutries  round  Hudson's 
Stoy  and  those  of  the  north-western  extremity  of  North 
America  belong  to  the  same  race.  The  inhabitants  of  Kot- 
tebue  Sound  exhibit  the  features  of  the  Mongol  race,  the 
broadest  part  of  their  ihce  being  aomewhat  below  the  eyea, 
ftoffl  which  p«ttnt  the  &ee  narrows  towards  the  chin  and  to- 
wards the  upper  part  of  the  hwd,  thus  producing  some 
resemblance  to  a  losenge,  accotding  to  an  expression  of  Dr. 
Fr.  Buchanan,  in  his  description  of  the  inhabitants  of  India 
without  the  Ganges.  The  broadest  part  of  the  Jkee  in  the 
North  Americans  who  live  east  of  the  Chippewyan  range  is 
m  the  upper  part,aBfordawn  as  the  cheek-bones,  whence  the 
Ihoe  narrows  to  ^e  chin.  Humboldt  observes  that  the  fore- 
head of  the  Americaos  is  considerably  inclined  backwards, 
and  with  it  the  whole  facial  line,  while  in  the  Mongols  it 
approaches  much  more  to  the  form  of  the  skull  of  the  Cau- 
casian race.  It  would  seem  therefore  that  America  baa  not 
been  entirely  peopled  by  any  of  the  nations  which  inhabit  the 
eastern  countries  of  Asia,  for  all  of  them,  from  the  Gulf  of 
Siam  to  Befartng's  Strait,  exhibit  the  ehoracteristie  features 
of  die  Mongol  raoe.  It  is  only  the  tribes  scattered  along  the 
nivlh-weatani  sbves  that  resemble  those  which  inhabit  the 
north-eastern  coast  of  Ana.  Kotiebae  did  not  observe  any 
diffennoe  between  the  inhabituits  of  Kotsebue  Sound  and 
the  Tscbukutskoi.  except  Uwt  the  latter  wue  something 
taller  and  stouter. 

Besides  the  language  of  the  Esquimaux,  whidi  is  |>eculiar 
to  that  nation,  the  North  American  tribes  inhabiting  the 
oountry  east  of  the  Chippewyan  Mountains  seem  to  speak 
three  principal  languages,  with  a  multiplicity  of  dialects  pe- 
culiar to  inaividuaf  tribes.  The  most  southern  language  is 
spoken  by  the  tribes  to  which,  since  their  emigration  in  1837 
and  1S38,  the  countries  have  been  assigned  which  lie  on  both 
sides  of  Red  River,  the  Mississippif  and  the  Arkansas  river, 
namely  the  Creeksi  Chickasaw^  Choektaws,  Seminoles, 
Gbeiokees,  and  some  smaller  Iribea.  The  Iroquois  is  spoken 
hf  the  Hengwe,  ok  six  nations,  in  New  York,  the  Wyandots 
in  Ohio,  Hiehwan,  and  Upper  Canada,  and  some  othor  tribes 
near  Lake  Hicninn  and  Lake  Superior.  The  Lenni-lenap^, 
Algonquin,  or  Crae  language,  is  used  by  all  the  tribes  in- 
habiting the  country  west  of  H  udson's  Bay,  and  also  by  those 
who  oocupy  the  tract  between  Lake  Superior  and  the  Chip- 
pewyan mountains.  The  nomadic  tribes  of  the  desert  ex- 
lendinB  along  these  mountains  southward  to  the  Red  River 
ijf  ^  Missiasqqii  seen  to  apeak  the  same  laoyi^gs^  whidi 


aj^ieara  also  to  be  spoken  in  the  countries  west  of  the  (3up> 
pewyan  ranee  and  south  of  the  Columbia  river.  But  wioi 
respect  to  toe  languages  spoken  in  the  other  paxts  of  the 
north-western  coast  of  Amoica,  our  information  u  too  scanty 
to  enable  us  to  form  any  ofdnion  as  to  their  coonaeUon  or 
afliniiy. 

When  the  Europeans  b^o  to  settle  oa  the  eastern  shores 
of  North  America,  the  adjacent  oountries  woe  inhabited  by 
aboriginal  tribes,  some  of  which  are  stated  to  have  been 
very  numwius.  In  the  space  of  about  SOO  years  many  of 
theaa  tribes  have  entirely  disa^eared.  and  othen  have  left 
the  eastern  eonntiy  and  retreated  into  the  interior.  The 
destruction  of  these  tribes  is  owiiur  to  the  aetOioff  of  the 
Europeans  in  America.  It  is  generaUy  supposed  that  it  has 
been  brought  about  partly  by  the  extension  of  cultivation, 
by  which  the  hunting-grounds  of  the  aborigines  were  gra- 
duaUy  limited,  so  that  mey  could  not  find  subsistence  by  the 
chase,  and  partly  by  the  war  which  the  settlers  carried  on 
a«iinst  them.  But  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  most 
emcientcauseinbringingabout  their  destruction  was  theme 
of  fire-arms,  by  which  the  wars,  which  always  exist  between 
single  tribes,  were  rendered  much  more  destructive  of  life. 
The  small-pox  was  probably  not  quite  so  destructive  as  the 
musket ;  yet  even  a  few  years  a|p>  several  numerous  tribes 
were  much  reduced  by  that  disease,  and  the  Mandana  were 
nearly  annihilated  by  iL  Owing  to  these  and  other  causes, 
the  number  of  aboiigiues  in  the  oountries  contiguous  to  the 
Atlantic  bad  been  so  much  reduoed,  that  at  the  commence* 
ment  of  this  century  only  a  lisw  tribes  ware  fiiund  in  the 
T  nited  States  east  of  the  Hissisnppi  rivcor,  and  still  fewer  in 
the  British  colonies  of  New  Brunswick  and  Lower  Canada, 
where  they  were  only  in  possession  of  the  rocky  and  elevated 
region  which  extends  on  bo^  sides  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
river  below  the  town  of  Quebee.  In  fjabrador  however 
and  the  other  countries  snmmnding  Hudson's  Bay  tbe  native 
tribes  still  exist. 

The  number  of  Indians  in  the  countries  east  of  tbe  Mis- 
sissippi  was,  in  recent  times,  comparatively  smalL  Htey>iii- 
habited  distinct  districts,  but  were  surrounded  by  a  white 
population.  The  whites  did  not  always  behave  towards  them 
according  to  the  rules  of  justice,  and  this  created  ill-will  ia 
tbe  minu  of  the  Indians.  Acoordingly  the  Indians  usually 
joined  the  enemies  of  the  republic,  as  appeared  in  181 1,  when 
tboy  Joined  tbe  Spaniards,  and  in  1812,  when  thev  jmned  the 
British.  The  general  government  of  tbe  United  States  was 
well  aware  of  the  danger  of  having  such  subjects  within  their 
tcorritories,  who,  in  addition  to  what  has  been  st^ed.  in  no  way 
ooeleseed  with  the  other  iiUiabitants,  nor  was  it  probable  they 
ever  would.  The  government  aceotdin^y  wished  to  remove 
them  to  those  paru  of  their  territories  wnere  no  invasion  ot 
an  enemy  could  be  feared,  to  place  them,  if  poeaible,  where 
the^  would  have  no  connection  with  the  grMt  bulk  of  the 
white  population.  Still  no  effective  ateps  for  thta  purpose 
were  taken  till  1834,  when  the  state  of  Geotgiia  expelled 
the  Cherokees  from  its  territtmes,  and  at  tbe  aame  time 
the  Seminoles  in  Florida  began  to  make  war  on  their 
white  ne^hbours.  The  executive  of  the  general  govern- 
ment was  now  empowered  to  remove  the  Indiana  to  the 
west  of  the  Mississippi  river,  under  treaties,  and  to  usifpt 
them  territories  with  fixed  boundaries,  and  at  the  aame 
time  to  deolan  that  it  diotild  not  be  lawfiil  'fiw  whites 
to  settle  among  them,  except  some  few  mechaniea  who  would 
be  required  fer  agricultural  purposes^  especiall)[  black- 
smiths, wheelwrights,  and  millers.  Tbe  counts  assigned  to 
them  is  situated  to  the  west  of  Uie  states  of  Arkansas  and 
Missouri,  and  of  the  new  territory  of  Iowa.  The  greatest  part 
of  this  country  consists  of  extensive  prairies  without  trees  or 
water,  and  ia  quite  unfit  for  white  settlers.  But  extensive 
bottoms  occur  alonp  tbe  rivers,  which  are  considered  quite 
sufficient  to  maintain  the  scanty  population  of  Indiana,  when 
cultivated  wiUi  care.  It  is  very  improbable  that  the  United 
States  will  ever  be  attacked  by  an  enemy  from  this  sidc^ 
and  they  have  now  nothing  to  fear  from  the  Indiana  uniting 
wUh  thur  enemies.  The  plan  has  been  well  exeented.  as 
the  general  government  has  acted  with  more  than  oommoo 
libenlity.  A  nwd  price  was  stipulated  fer  the  oesaioo  of 
the  tracts  inhabited  by  the  Indians,  and  the  money  was 
divided  into  three  unequal  parts,  according  to  the  cirenin- 
stances  of  each  tribe.  One  part  of  the  money  was  mfpto- 
prieted  to  the  liquidation  (tf  the  debts  wtudi  the  tribes  and 
the  individuals  ounposiog  them  had  oontraoted  with  their 
white  neighbours;  another  part  was  awnqviated  to  paying 
the  expensei  ttbi^\Jf^ffm^^4M9U^m^ 
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•ateblitfametit  of  Uw  nev  setttomanif;  aad  the  third  wag  to 
prorida  an  annultj  until  thej  should  have  ample  means  of 
procnring  ■ufaaiatence.  Under  tuoh  traatiet,  the  Indians, 
vbo,  up  to  the  year  ISSfi,  bad  resided  east  of  the  Mitais- 
sippit  WM  to  be  removed  to  the  west  of  that  river.  Alt  the 
tribes,  except  the  Wyandols  in  Ohio,  have  aooepted  tbe 
eoaditiong,  and  the  giwter  part  of  them  took  possession  of 
their  newly-wsigned  territories  dnriiK  tbe  years  1S37  and 
18S8.  The  remainder,  it  is  supposed,  will  foUow  in  1839 
and  1840.  The  fbltowing  table  u  taken  ftom  tbe  last  Re- 
port of  the  Gb«ninuRMrs«f  Indian  A6lrs»  dated  Novem- 
ber SS,  18S6:— 


No.  of 

No  of 

NcoTia- 

df^aaU 

dual* 

dual*  ra- 

ladlvl- 

to  b#  TQ- 

removed 

DOTOd 

morad  oil- 

b«bn 

■inee 

■UDlob* 

Not.  8S, 

No*.  25, 

nawfcd. 

I837. 

ridppmrM.  OttnfSi,  uri  Pottair»- 

tomlM  

s,eoo 

2,190 

151 

6,«48 

FottavrntoniH  of  IndhH  • 

1,796 

«4 

768 

190 

Choctaw*  

IS.SM 

IB.OOO 

3,aSB 

(^pam  ..... 

*7« 

Cmlu  

Florida  Indbuu 

29,oS 

20.437 

4!io6 

'k 

3,766 

1.079 

1.851 

ChmkSM  .... 

ss,on 

7.9U 
«88 

18,000 

Kieksyon  .... 

m 

SelawaiM  .... 

a» 

826 

ShawiMM  

Ottm>  

'■S 

'■Z 

'200 

Wnt  

S26 

2SS 

PtankMhawi  .... 

IflS 

168 

Peortu  and  Kartaiklii 

lae 

132 

S«iMca*  from  Sas'luikjr  . 

SU 

Seaaeaa  and  ShawiWM  . 

211 

211 

Ottowu  and  CUppewM  , 

s.soo 

6^500 

WinrtMM  .... 

4.500 

4,500 

4,176 

ChfAaiawi  .... 

s.ooo 

4i«00 

It  appears  from  tiiis  table  that  the  whole  number  of  In- 
dians who  were  to  be  removed  to  the  countries  west  of  the 
MississiBpi  does  not  much  exceed  100,000,  and  that  tbe 
removal  of  about  four-fifths  bad  been  efibeted  at  the  end  of 
1838.  Waahall  now  notice  the  countriMwfawh  the  prineipal 
tribes  ham  hitherto  oeoupM,  and-  tbe  toritoriw  vnieb  are 
ass^ned  to  them  en  the  west  of  the  ICiaaiiBlppii.  and  add  a 
few  observations  on  their  present  oradttkm  and  progress 
in  etvflisation. 

The  more  numerous  tribes  which  inhabited  the  southern 
states  of  the  Union  have  bean  settled  on  the  Red  and  Ar- 
kansas rivers.  The  Cboektaws  and  Cfaickaaaws,  who  occu- 
pied the  lai^est  portion  oi  the  state  of  Mississippi  [Hisai»- 
BIPP13,  are  now  established  on  the  Red  River  and  the  country 
between  this  river  and  the  Arkansas ;  tbe  Choektaws,  in  tibe 
districts  contiguous  to  the  boundary  tine  of  Arkansas ;  and 
the  Chiokssaws,  in  tliose  which  lie  along  tbe  ftontier  of  Texas. 
The  Chickasaws  also  occupy  tint  south  fork  of  the  Canadian 
river,  bat  a  groat  number  of  the  Cfaickaaaws  have  settled 
among  the  Qkoektsws.  As  both  tribes  sneak  tbe  same 
language  and  intermarry  with  eaoh  otiuor,  tben  can  be  no 
doubt  thM  in  a  few  years  liMjr  wfll  be  one  people.  The 
ChocloawB  an  governed  by  a  writtm  eonatitntion  and  laws. 
They  meet  annually  in  their  geneml  ooundl  on  the  first 
Monday  of  Oetober.  The  nation  is  divided  into  three  dis- 
tricts; e^h  disiriot  sends  ten  oouneillors,  eleoted  by  the 
votes  of  Uie  males  who  are  twenty-one  years  old  and  up- 
wards. They  have  only  a  representative  body;  the  three 
hereditary  ohisb  have  a  veto  on  all  measures  passed  by  the 
council,  which  however  when  passed  by  two-thvds  become  a 
law.  Tb^  have  judges  and  officers  to  enforce  tbe  lavs, 
with  B  juiy  chosen  in  the  ordinary  way.  Since  their  settle- 
ment in  their  new  ooontry,  the  CAooktaws  Iwve  changed 
thnr  constitution  so  for  as  to  admit  tbe  Oiiekasaws  into 
their  oomcil,  with  a  chief  and  ten  eonneiUora,  which  it  is 
supposed  will  greatly  ooatrtbate  to  unite  boUi  trftieakito 
one.  Both  tribes  mptfif  to  agricultun  vritii  indoitry  and 
skill.,  and  raise  eon,  beans,  pumpkin^  and  melons  in 
abundance;  in  the  southern  distncts  ^ley  also  eoltivate 
cotton.  They  have  extensive  pasture-grounds  for  cattle 
and  hogs  on  Uie  prairies  whioh  extend  between  die  two 
riven,  Ihey  have  also  several  sehools.  and  a- number  of 
missionaries  are  settled  among  them. 

The  Creeks,  who  previously  to  1837  were  in  possession 
of  an  extensive  tract  in  the  etate  of  Alabama  [Alabaha  ; 
Cuuc  iNDiAvel  are  now  settled  on  the  nerdieni  fork 
Of  the  Oanodian  river,  where  A»f  fomtm  estennve  and 


forllle  bottoms  for  the  cultivation  of  com.  pumpkms,  beans, 
melons,  Sec,  but  tbeir  pasture-grounds  are  inferior  to  those 
of  the  Choektaws.  A  portion  of  them  have  setded  on  the 
Arkansas  river.  They  are  more  inclined  to  labour  than 
any  other  tribes,  end  they  are  good  agriculturists.  They 
are  at  present  opposed  to  missionaries  being  sent  to  instruct 
them.  They  have  not,  like  the  Choektaws,  formed  a  con- 
stitution and  laws,  except  such  as  are  passed  by  the  chiefs 
in  council.  He  Seminot^,  or  Florida  Indians,  are  settled 
on  the  northern  fbrk  of  the  Canadian  river,  between  the 
two  tracts  occupied  by  the  Creeks,  They  are  aneh  behiiid 
tbeir  neighbours  in  eiriUiation.  and  not  much  disposed  to 
agricultural  labour. 

The  Cherokees,  who  formeriy  occupied  a  portfam  of 
GeiMgia  and  Alabama,  are  now  eetablisbed  on  the  bottoms 
of  the  Aritansas  river,  whore  they  cultivate  maize,  wheat, 
oat^  potatoes,  beans,  and  vegeubles.  They  are  fiirthn- 
advanoed  in  civilisation  than  any  oUier  Indian  tribe.  They 
are  governed  by  written  laws,  enacted  by  the  oounotl  of  the 
nation,  which  meets  annually  in  October.   Judges  are  ap- 

Kinted  in  each  district,  with  a  sheriff  to  execute  the  laws, 
ial  by  jury  exists,  and  generally  (he  laws  as  to  property 
and  the  punishment  of  crimes  are  the  same  as  in  tbe  United 
States. 

The  two  smaller  and  united  tribes  of  tbe  Seneeas  and 
Shawnees,  whioh  formerly  inhabiled  some  tracts  in  Illtmns, 
are  now  settled  on  the  Heosho  rivw,  an  affluent  of  the 
Arkansas  ftom  the  north;  and  the  Quapawa,  who  formnly 
lived  within  the  stete  of  Arkansas,  nave  been  removed  to 
the  same  parts.  These  three  tribes  have  not  made  much 
progress  in  agriculture  and  the  arts  of  oiriliMtion,  and  are 
much  exposed  to  the  depredations  of  the  Osages.  a  tr^ 
which  occupies  the  banks  of  the  Osage  river,  and  gains 
its  livelihood  chiefly  by  hunting.  But  as  game  begins  to 
be  scarce,  the  Osagea  are  often  in  distnss,  and  plunder 
their  neighbours. 

As  most  of  the  tribes  which  are  dispersed  through  the 
states  north  of  the  Ohio  were  averse  to  removing  to  the 
countries  on  the  Red  and  Arkansas  rivers,  seversl  of  them 
have  been  settled  west  of  the  state  of  Missouri,  on  tbe 
banks  of  the  C^oge  and  Kansas  riven  and  on  the  Missouri 
river  itself.  The  four  mM  tribes  of  the  Weas.  Plan* 
kesbawB.  Peorias,  and  Kaslmskias,  with  a  small  number 
of  tbe  OHowas,  altt^ther  not  exceeding  1000  souls.  00- 
eopy  the  tiaets  adjacent  to  the  northern  banks  of  the 
Once  river,  aad  in  their  nei|^bourhood  are  also  settled 
the  Pottawatomies  of  Indiana,  who  somewhat  exceed  1000 
in  number.  AU  these  txihot,  throi^h  not  yet  entirely  accus- 
tomed to  agricultural  labour,  raise  nearly  as  much  maize, 
potatoes,  and  other  articles  as  are  required  for  their  subsist- 
ence, and  show  a  disposition  to  adopt  extensively  agricultwal 
habits.  A  few  of  them  send  tbeir  children  to  sehod,  espe- 
cially among  tbe  Peorias. 

The  tribes  of  the  Shawnees,  Delawares,  and  Kickapoos, 
whioh,  taken  together,  compose  a  population  of  aoove 
8500,  are  settled  near  tbe  oonfluenoe  of  ^  Missouri  and 
Kansas  rivers,  and  on  the  bottoms  eon^^us  to  Uie 
last-mentioned  stream.  These  nations  ham  entirely  given 
up  the  chase,  and  have  begun  to  cultivate  the  eount^  as- 
s^ed  to  Aem  with  great  industry ;  th^raise  miiaB^  beans, 
peas,  potatoes,  turnips,  and  melons  hi  abundanee.  lAuiy 
of  them  send  their  children  to  school. 

The  Chippewas,  Ottowa^  and  Pottewatomiea.  who  were 
removed  from  tbe  state  of  Michigan,  are  settled  on  the 
banks  of  the  Missouri,  north  of  its  conflnenee-  with  the 
Kansas  river.  But  as  they  have  not  yet  decidedly  adopted 
agricultural  habits,  tbe  labour  of  tbe  &lds  is  stfll  left  to  the 
Women,  who  cultivate  potatoes,  pumpkins,  melons,  &c. 

In  ttiis  way  the  abori^nal  tribes,  who  have  removed  to 
the  west  of  tbe  Missisuppi.  have  been  distributed.  The 
settlonentof  such  a  namoer  of  Indians  in  these  parts  must 
of  course  ndnee  the  extent  of  tbe  honting-giDonds  of  Arae 
teibes  who  inhabit  these  lenms,  and  eonsequen^  tfaeir 
means  of  subdstenee.  nns Is  however  nmeh  less  the  ease 
than  may  be  imagined.  Tbe  countries  on  the  Red  and 
Arkansas  rivers,  wnero  the  most  populous  tribes  are  settled, 
VMO  neatly  uninhabited,  none  of  tbe  wandering  tribes  having 
ehosen  them  for  their  exclusive  uid  pennanent  hunting- 
ground,  on  aeemint  of  the  want  of  game  and  the  scarcity  of 
bufihloes.  They  were  only  visited  fh>m  time  to  time  by 
small  bsnds,  mostly  belonging  to  tbe  Pawnee  nation.  Tbe 
case  is  somewhat  different  with  the  tribes  settled  on  tbe 
banks  of  the  Missouri  river  ^.t^eS^^^S^^K*^ 
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oceniff  the  huntins-grounds  of  the  Ost^iei,  Pawnees,  Otoes 
and  luBsoarias,  and  Omahas ;  and  it  is  probable  that  this 
oircumstuice  will  lead  to  some  hostilities.  It  ia  hoped  how- 
ever that  they  will  not  be  destructive  or  lasting,  as  these 
tribei  do  not  depend  entirely  on  the  prodace  of  the  cbace  for 
their  Bubsistraee,  but  eultinte  their  lands,  though  only  to 
a  small  extent. 

It  is  the  general  opinion  that  all  the  aboriginal  tribes  of 
North  America  originally  obtained  their  subsiatenee  hj 
fauntiog  and  Ashing  and  that  agriculture  was  introduced 
amoi^  them  by  the  Europeans.  But  this  opinion  appears 
to  be  m  some  degree  erroneous  for  most  of  these  tribes  cul- 
tivated the  ground  to  a  small  extent,  and  raised  maize, 
pumpkins,  melons,  and  tobacco.  This  amount  of  agriculture 
was  not  limited  to  the  tribes  which  inhabited  the  southern 
states  of  the  Union,  but  extended  to  those  in  the  valley  of 
the  Missouri  to  its  great  bend  (near  47°  N.  laL),  where  the 
Mandans  and  Minitaries  lived  in  permanent  Tillagee,  and 
cultivated  maize  and  some  vwetables  even  when  they  were 
first  visited  by  the  whites.  The  labour  of  the  fields  how- 
ever was  entirely  left  to  tbe  squaw^  or  women,  and  Umital  to 
what  eould  be  cbne  with  tlra  hoe.  The  produoe  thus  raised 
was  insufficimt  for  the  maintenanoe  of  toe  fomilies.  and  the 
deficiency  was  supplied  by  the  produce  of  the  cbace.  Most 
of  the  tribes  bordering  on  the  newly  settled  Indians  are  in 
this  semi-barbarous  condition,  as  we  Osaws  on  the  Osaee 
river,  tbe  Kansas  on  the  Kansas,  the  Pawnees  on  the 
Platte  river,  the  Otoes  and  Missourias,  and  the  Omahas, 
who  live  in  the  valley  of  the  Missouri  north  of  its  confluence 
with  the  Platte  or  Nebraska  river,  and  finally  the  Handans 
and  Minitaries.  The  tribes  which  occupy  the  country  be- 
tween tbe  Missouri  and  Mississippi  are  not  more  advanced 
in  civilization ;  but  these  tribes  have  lately  b^un  to  use  the 
plough,  and  even  the  male  population  are  inclined  to  take 
part  in  agricultuial  labours. 

The  alKffiginal  tribes,  which  entirdy  subsiston  the  produoe 
of  the  chaoe,  and  have  no  permanent  residence,  are  found 
within  the  territories  of  Hm  United  States  only  along  the 
Chippewyin  mountains,  and  range  over  the  extensive  de- 
sert vhiw  stretches  from  the  base  of  the  mountains  about 
400  miles  eastward.  The  number  of  these  wandering  tribes 
is  very  great,  but  most  of  them  belong  to  two  great  nations, 
known  by  the  names  of  the  Sioux  and  Blackfeet.  Hie 
several  tribes  of  the  Sioux  of  the  Upper  Missouri  speak  the 
same  language,  and  range  over  the  whole  extent  of  country 
from  the  Mondan  villages  to  tbe  head  of  Uie  rivers  Platte 
and  Arkansas.  Some  of  their  tribes  occupy  the  oountry  east 
of  the  Missouri,  and  extend  eastward  to  St  Peter's  river. 
The .  Blackfeet  chiefly  inhabit  the  mountainous  country 
which  extends  around  and  among  the  different  rivers  by 
which  the  Missouri  is  formed ;  bnt  they  extend  their  hunt- 
ing excursions  northward  to  the  Saskatchenn*  and  south- 
wud  to  tbe  Platte  and  Arkansas  rivers.  As  the  Chippewyan 
mountains  within  the  limits  of  the  Blackfeet  territory  contain 
several  depressions  which  present  no  obstruction  even  to  the 
passage  of  wheel- carriages,  the  Blackfeet  fluently  pass  to 
tlie  banks  of  the  Columbia  river.  Though  they  are  all  called 
Blackfeet,  it  is  supposed  that  some  of  their  bands  speak  dif- 
%rent  languages. 

These  barlwrous  nations  appear  to  have  no  laws  except 
such  as  grow  out  of  usage  or  such  as  are  sanctioned  by 
common  consent  The  executive  power  seems  to  be  vested 
in  the  chiefs  and  warriors,  but  in  cases  of  importance,  and 
especially  when  they  nuke  war  or  peace,  the  grand  oouncils 
of  the  nations  deliberata  on  tbe  matter.  To  these  coundls, 
which  are  called  ffleA'cwu,  or  rathw  magie  /eatti,  none  are 
admitted  but  the  principal  men  of  tbe  nation,  or  sueh  as 
have  sipuUised  tbemsuves  1^  thtir  exploits  in  battle, 
hunting,  stealing  horses,  or  in  any  other  way  that  is  ac- 
connted  laudable  by  the  Indianr.  Tbe  decision  to  which 
'he  council  comes,  of  whatever  nature  it  may  be,  is  pub- 
lished to  tbe  people  at  large  by  certain  members  of  the 
council,  who  perform  the  office  of  criers.  On  such  occa- 
sions the  criers  not  only  proclaim  the  measures  which  have 
been  recommended,  but  explain  the  reasons  of  them  and 
zealously  uige  the  peoble  to  support  them.  It  is  also  the 
buEiness  of  the  criers,  who  are  generally  men  of  known.cour- 
3ge  and  approved  character,  and  are  able  to  enforce  their 
precepts  by  an  appeal  to  their  own  example,  to  harangue 
Uie  people  of  the  village  daily  and  to  exhort  thran  to  sudi 
a^  course  of  U&  as  is  deemed  praisewwthy.  On  sncb  oeca> 
•ion^  which  are  at  the  quiet  time  of  mornius  or  evening, 
the  erier  marchas  throng  theu  temporary  vulages,  utter- 


ing  his  exhortation  in  a  loud  voice,  and  eodeavDuruiE  to  m- 
oulcate  correct  principles.  The  youi^  men  and  children  of 
tbe  village  are  directed  how  to  demean  themselves,  in  (»der 
to  become  useful  and  to  enjoy  the  esteem  of  good  men  and 
the  &vour  of  tbe  ^ood  spirit  They  believe  in  the  oustence 
of  a  Supreme  Bein^,  whom  tb«f  d«Mminate  *  Master  of 
Life,'  or  '  Good  Spirit.'  but  their  ideu  of  his  attributes  are 
ngue  and  ocmfiised. 

The  country  inhabited  by  these  tribes  is  frequently  tie- 
versed  by  the  citizens  of  the  Unitecl  States  in  their  expedi- 
tions to  the  Columbia  river.  Tbe  Americans  abo  carry  on 
a  considerable  trade  with  the  Indians  themselves.  Hie 
quantity  of  furs  which  they  procure  is  small,  but  they  obtain 
a  great  number  of  buffalo  hides. 

Passing  to  the  British  dominions  in  North  America,  we 
find  in  Lower  Canada  only  small  remnants  of  the  once 
powerful  tribes  of  the  Iroquois,  or  Mohawk  Indians,  the 
Algonquins.  and  Hurons,  who  live  in  small  villages,  amidst 
tbe  white  settlers,  and  have  adopted  agricultiual  habits, 
raise  maiie,  wheats  some  other  giains,  potaloes,  and  otbo- 
vegetables.  Ihe  Mio-Mac  Indians,  who  oeeapy  tbe  shnes 
of  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs  and  the  hanks  of  mo  river  Risto- 
gouche,  are  more  numecoua.  Thev  Uve  by  fishing,  and  de 
nut  cultivate  any  kind  of  vegetables.  The  mountainons 
country  north  of  tbe  St  Lawrence  river,  on  both  sides  of 
ibA  Saguenay  river,  the  shores  of  St  John's  Lake,  and  the 
interior  of  Labrador,  are  occupied  by  the  tribes  of  a  nation 
which  is  called  Montagnais,  or  Mountain  Indians,  vho  wan- 
der about  in  that  extensive  region  without  any  fixed  resi- 
dences,  and  live  by  bunting  and  fishing. 

The  tribes  which  still  occupy  a  great  portion  of  Upper 
Canada  are  more  numerous.  A  large  part  of  the  couiUiy 
between  the  river  Ottawa  and  Lake  Huron  is  still  in  thdr 
possession.  The  principal  nations  in  this  tnust  are  the  Otta- 
was  and  Gbippewas,  who  live  in  the  eonntriea  which  sur- 
round Geoman  Bay  on  the  south,  and  on  the  Uanitoulin 
Island^  ana  are  allied  with  the  tribes  known  by  tbe  sane 
name  and  occupying  Uie  norUi-weBtem'  pact  of  the  rtate  of 
Michigan,  and  the  Missisaqna  Indians,  who  oocupy'tbe 
eastern  shores  of  the  Georgian  Bay.  All  these  tribes  Uve 
by  hunting^  and  possess  a  country  rich  in  game  and  fhr- 
bearing  animals.  The  shores  of  Lake  Superior,  aa  vrell  in 
Upper  Canada  as  in  the  United  States,  are  inhabited  by 
the  Ojibwas,  who  semn  to  be  only  a  branch  of  the  nation 
called  the  Crees,  or  Knistineaux,  which  extends  farUier  north 
to  tbe  shores  of  Hudson's  Bay  and  tbe  Mississippi  or  Chutcb- 
hill  river.  These  nations  are  hunters.  The  country  on  both 
sides  of  tbe  boundary-line  between  the  United  Stales  and 
the  British  possessions,  and  extending  from  Lake  Superior 
to  the  Chippewyan  mountains,  is  in  possession  of  two  nations, 
theCbippewasandAssiiuhoins.  TheChippewas,whooGcupy 
the  eastern  districts  u  &r  west  as  the  Red  RtTsr  of  I^ 
Winnipeg,  inhabit  a  rooky  country  almost  entirdy  desti- 
tute of  nme,  and  Uve  partly  1^  ubing  and  partly  by  col- 
lecting uw  wild  rice  which  covers  most  of  the  lakes  and 
swamps  with  which  this  oountry  abounds.  The  Assina 
boins,  who  live  west  of  the  North  Red  River,  are  considered 
as  a  branch  of  the  Sioux*  and  visit  tbe  ^ains  south  of  the 
Saskatchevan  river  in  quest  of  bnfiUoei.  which  facm  their 
chief  subsistence. 

Neither  the  Assinaboins  nor  the  Crees  extend  their 
wandering  to  tlw  base  of  the  Chippewyan  mountains,  tbe 
former  being  divided  from  thcon  by  some  tribes  of  the  Black- 
feet, and  the  latter  by  the  Asseeneepoytuk.  or  Stme  Indians. 
The  last-mentioned  tribe  hunts  on  the  extensive  plains  be- 
tween the  forks  of  t^  £^katobevan  river.  The  Cceea  ex* 
tend  their  wiouniona  northward  to  the  hanks  cS  Athabasea 
lake.  North  of  this  lake  and  along  the  shone  of  Slave 
and  Mackeniie  riven  are  the  Beaver  Induuis,  the  Hare 
Indians,  and  the  Loaehea  Indians,  and  i(i  the  omntries  east 
of  the  rivw  the  Copper  and  Dogrib  Indians.  Tbe  three 
last-mentioned  tribe*  are  sepanted  from  the  ley  Sea  by 
the  Esquimaux,  who  occupy  the  shores  of  that  sea.  All 
these  tribes  live  |«incipally  by  hunting,  but  they  also  fl&h 
in  the  extensive  lakes  whidi  cover  a  great  portion  of  tbeit 
country. 

Our  information  respecting  the  aborigmal  tribes  whidi  in- 
habit the  countries  west  of  the  Chippewyan  nuum  is  too 
scanty  to  enable  us  to  give  even  a  list  of  them.  The  most 
powerful  tribes  on  the  banks  of  the  Columbia  river,  the 
only  portion  of  the  nmth-west  coast  of  America  which  is 
toleraaly  wdl  known»  are  the  Snake  Indiana,  w  Shosbonea^ 
•yi  the  Flatheada.  The  SJUMlu»^gi|^^,^^^^iHintQ« 
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on  the  southern  nd  the  Flatheada  tlwM  on  the  luvtiiern 

branches  of  the  Columbia  river. 

(Long's  Expedition  io  the  Rocky  MotmiainM,  by  James ; 
Long's  Exwdition  to  the  Sources  <^  St.  Peter's  River,  by 
Keating;  Franklin '«  First  and  Second  Jnwmev  to  the 
Shores  of  the  Polar  Sea;  Irving's  Astoria;  M'Keovor's 
Voffage  to  Hudson's  Baff;  Kotzebue's  Voyage  round  the 
WorQ;  Bouchette's  Thpographical  Diciionary  qf  Loaer 
Canada:  Annual  Report  qfth*  Coamiiuioiur  Indian 
Affinrs,  Washington.  1838.) 

NORTH  CAPE.  (Tkowdhiim.] 

NORTH  KYN  CAPE.  [TaoNDHiKM.] 

NORTH  SEA.  The  German  Ocean,  thoueh  touching 
out  a  small  portion  of  modem  Germany,  and  uough  more 
commonly  called  the  North  Sea,  still  maintains  its  antient 
name,  derived  from  Oceanus  Germanicus.  (Ptolemy, 
Qeogr^  lib.  iL,  cap.  3.)  It  is  separated  from  the  Atlantic 
by  the  British  Islands,  which  form  its  western  limits,  and 
on  the  opposite  side  by  Norway  and  Denmark  from  the 
Baltic  To  the  southward  it  ia  bounded  by  the  coasts  of 
France,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  and  Germany;  and 
to  the  nortnvard  an  open  space  between  the  Shetland 
Isles  and  the  Norwegian  province  of  Beigen  unites  it 
to  the  Polar  Sea.  With  the  Atlantic  it  is  connected 
through  the  Strait  of  Dover  by  the  English  Channel ;  and 
with  ue  Baltic  by  the  broad  gulf  called  the  Skagerrack, 
irhich,  turning  to  the  southward  round  the  peninsula  of 
Jutland,  there  takes  the  name  of  the  Kattegat;  and  then 
divides  into  the  three  navigable  but  narrow  passwes  called 
the  Sound,  the  Great  Belt,  and  the  Little  Belt.  It  extends 
across  ten  d^ees  of  latitude  and  eleven  of  longitude ;  its 
greatest  length  may  therefore  be  taken  at  600  ge(^rB[Aical 
miles,  its  extreme  hreadthat350,aDd  its  supermies  at  about 
>  40,000  square  miles. 

On  its  north-eastern  side  the  bold  rocky  face  of  Norway, 
intersected  by  deep  fiords,  rises  precipitously  from  its 
bosom;  but  the  sea  here  receives  few  tributary  streams 
from  the  interior  mountains,  and  it  pEesorres  a  depth  of 
many  hundred  feet  along  the  bate  of'  the  cliflb.  Its 
uutiHeaatem  and  southern  coasts  are  low ;  the  Elbe,  the 
IVeser,  the  Rhine,  and  the  Sehelde  pour  ont  through  those 
alluvial  shores  enormous  quantities  wxA,  which  have 
more  or  less  filled  up  the  southern  portion  of  the  basin. 
This  sand,  as  it  subsides  through  the  water,  is  swept  by  the 
alternate  flood  and  ebb  into  long  sinuousand  shallow  banks, 
which,  rising  in  narrow  ridges  towards  the  surface,  place 
themselves  in  directions  parallel  to  the  contiguous  shores, 
or  rather  in  lines  radiating  from  the  Strait  of  E^ver,  through 
which  the  North  Sea  tides  enter  and  return.  The  east 
coast  of  England  partakes  of  the  same  character,  and  is 
exposed  to  the  same  effects ;  the  Thames,  the  Ouse,  the 
Humber,  the  l^ne,  the  Forth,  and  the  Tay,  contributing 
thnr  unceaung  thoughcompaiativdy  trifling  eflbrts  to  front 
the  shore  with  similar  shoau.  All  these  shoals  and  banks 
obstruct  the  free  navigation  of  the  sea,  and,  combined  with 
the  stormy  and  Ibggy  character  of  the  climate,  have  led  to 
the  destruction  of  an  immense  number  of  vesseU.  There  are 
other  banks,  which  do  not  seem  to  be  attached  to  the  shores 
or  to  assume  the  same  ridge- like  fomit  but  which  have  been 
equally  the  result  of  the  same  causes ;  for  however  weak 
may  be  the  impulse  of  the  rivers  at  such  a  remote  distance 
from  the  shore,  or  however  slow  the  transporting  power  of 
the  tides,  yet,  when  multiplied  by  the  action  of  successive 
ages,  tbey  will  sufficiently  account  for  the  deposit  of  all 
these  submarine  accumulations.  Such  are  the  long  North 
Bank,  the  Doeger  Bank,  the  Bank,  tbe  Broad  Fourteens. 
and  others  which  need  not  be  enumerated.  No  accurate 
representation  of  any  of  these  banks  hat  ever  vet  been 
made:  the  best  charts  have  merely  consisted  of  the  patelt* 
work  improvements  of  consecutive  oorrectiona,  or  of  the 
reports  of  pilots  who  were  without  the  means  of  giving  pre- 
cision to  their  discoveries ;  and  it  is  therefore  with  great 
satisfaction  that  we  find  Great  Britain  at  length  taking  up 
Chis  important  desideratum,  and  employing  an  active  ana 
skilful  naval  officer  in  a  thorough  investigation  of  tbe 
whole  sea.  Beginning  to  the  southward,  where  he  has 
received  every  fiicility  from  the  Dutch  and  Belgian  govem- 
Tuents,  and  advancing  regularly  by  zones,  he  ^vill  oe  able 
to  produce  a  complete  map  of  the  singulariy  undulating 
surnoe  of  the  bottom,  noting  every  variety  of  sand,  gravel, 
or  shells,  along  with  tbur  characteristic  tints.  This  survey 
win  be  as  mnable  to  the  mariner,  whose  existenoe  d»- 
pendi  on  a  eoireet  knovledge  of  the  varying  depth  b»- 
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neatb  his  keel,  as  it  will  be  interesting  to  the  philosot^ber 
who  contemplates  the  gradual  operations  of  natiire.  The 
deep  holes  which  are  found  in  this  sea  form  another  of  its 
singular  features.  Tbere  are  several  of  these  holes,  but  it  will 
be  enough  for  our  purpose  to  particularise  the  'Little  Silver 
Pit'  off  uie  coast  of  Holderness  in  Yorkshire.  The  norihern 
end  of  this  sinpuhir  bole  ia  in  53°  46'  N.  lat,  0°  47'  E.  long., 
from  whence  it  runs  in  rather  an  irr^ular  form  and  neany 
on  the  tme  meridian  to  93*  SO'  N.  lat,  0°  43'  E.  long.,  a 
length  of  25  mfles.  Its  breadth  at  the  nwthem  end  ia  little 
more  than  half  a  mile,  but  towards  the  middle  it  is  two 
miles,  whence  it  narrows  to  one  mile  and  a  quarter,  and 
again  increases  to  two  miles  in  breadth  towards  the  southern 
end.  The  Little  Silver  Pit,  so  called  in  contradistinction 
to  the  Great  Silver  Pit  (which  is  an  extensive  space  of  com- 
paratively deep  rocks  between  the  Dof^er  and  Well  banks) 
IB  situated  seven  leagues  eastward  of  the  entrance  of  the  river 
Humber.  The  depth  of  the  water  on  its  edjges  varies  from  50 
to  80  feet,  and  yet,  in  this  singular  submarine  ravine  there  is 
a  depth  of  330  feet,  in  53°  31^  N.  lat,  0°  4U'  E.  long.,  the 
deepmt  part  of  this  hole  yet  discovered.  But  the  most 
surprising  feature  of  the  Little  Silver  Pit  consists  in  Uu 
great  steepness  of  its  sides,  and  it  would  appear  somewhat 
extrawdinary,  taking  into  oousideration  tbe  sandy,  gravelly, 
and  looae  nature  of  the  surrounding  ground,  togeuer  wiui 
the  action  of  the  tides,  which  run  at  the  springs  with  a 
veloci^  of  nuwe  than  three  miles  an  hour  in  a  diagonal 
direction  across  it,  that  the  hole  is  not  in  course  of  gradual 
filling  up.  But  on  the  other  hand,  when  we  further  con- 
sider that  in  most  of  its  parts  we  find  a  bottom  of  mud 
and  clay,  we  have  a  strong  proof  that  the  aurroundit^  ma- 
terials are  not  in  any  great  degree  washed  down  into  it^  and 
are  therefore  compeUed  to  acknowledge  that  an  air  of  mys- 
tery belongs  to  its  character,  still  remaining  to  be  explained 
away.  The  Little  Silver  Pit  is  marked  m  charts  of  very 
antient  date,  another  proof  that  it  is  kept  open  from  some 
great  and  unknown  cause.  It  is  Uie  resort  of  fish  of  various 
kinds  peculiar  to  the  North  Sea  as  ground-fish,  and  soles 
of  unusually  large  dimensions  have  reeently  beoi  takmi 
from  it,  but  it  ia  a  place  very  dangerout  to  trowling-neta  by 
reason  of  its  narpwness.  the  perpendicularity  of  its  sides, 
and  the  diagonal  set  of  the  tides,  rendering  it  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  drag  nets  fairly  along  its  bottom.  Tbe  North-north- 
east hole,  so  called  from  its  position  with  respect  to  Cromer, 
is  another  of  these  remarkable  places,  and  characterised 
nearly  as  the  other  is ;  it  is  situated  eight  leagues  to  tbe 
eastward  of  the  Little  Silver  Pit ;  its  greatest  depth  yet  dis- 
covered does  not  however  exceed  265  feeL 

One  island  only  interrupts  the  uniformity  of  this  sea, 
Helgoland  Rock,  which  lies  off  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  unless 
the  Bell  Rook  and  the  May  Rock,  situated  in  the  opening 
of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  may  be  w  called:  on  each  of  these 
three  insulated  spots  l^hthouies  have  been  erected.  Light- 
houses have  likewise  been  eataUish^  on  all  the  salient 
points  of  the  eoas^  as  well  as  at  the  entrance  of  all  ihie 
principal  ports ;  and  floating-light  vessels  have  also  been 
moored  on  several  of  tbe  detached  banks.  Between  Dover 
and  the  Sbetlands  56  lights  may  be  reckoned,  and  on  the 

Siposito  continent  25  succeed  each  other  from  that  on  Cape 
rinez  in  the  Straii  of  Dover  to  the  entrance  of  Bergen. 
Multitudes  of  buoys  and  beacons  have  also  been  placed  on 
the  sand-banks,  wherever  the  swell  of  the  sea  would  admit 
of  their  being  secured,  in  order  to  mark  the  proper  channels, 
but  no  puns  or  expense  can  be  too  great  to  ensure  the 
safety  of  the  skilfril  and  hardy  seamen  who  traverse  thia 
sea.  or  to  fruiilitatrf  the  extensive  traffic  which  it  i»  the  means 
of  supporting  betwem  Uie  active  and  industrious  nations  that 
inhabit  its  ahorei.  It  oanies  the  great  staple  oommodities 
of  the  northern  nKions  of  Bnn^  their  eoali,  the  timber 
of  their  inexhaustible  IbreatB,  their  hemp,  and  their  hides 
and  tallow,  and  bears  back  in  return  the  manu&ctures,  the 
necessaries,  and  the  luxuries  of  more  fevoured  cHmates. 
It  ia  the  marine  highway  to  the  capitals  of  eight  di^rent 
states,  and  it  may  be  asserted  that  no  sea  in  the  world  of 
equal  dimensions  can  boast  of  half  such  a  commercial  intor^ 
course,  either  in  the  number  of  vessels  which  it  employs  os 
in  the  general  value  of  their  cargoes. 

The  profusion  of  fish  in  the  German  Ocean  has  in  all 
ages  been  celebrated,  and  tbe  orotection  of  its  fisheries 
has  given  rise  to  more  than  one  national  quarrel.  The 
skill  and  enduring  perseverance  of  the  hardy  Dutch  and 
British  fliheimen  who  flwquent  this  tnrbuhintsea  are 
verbiil:  at  all  times  of  tbe  year  tbev  bravodS 
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to  parfttH  of  the  fish  vbiob  are  in  Beasoa.  The  piincipal  of 
these  are  ood,  hake,  and  ling,  vith  turbots,  soles,  and  other 
fiat  flih,  and  especially  the  vast  swarms  of  mackerel  and 
herrings  which  at  certain  periods  visit  our  shores,  and 
which  give  active  employment  to  thousands  of  men,  women, 
and  diildran.  The  lobsters  found  on  our  own  rocky  coasts 
are  not  sufficient  to  supply  the  demand,  and  the  London 
milket  alone  emplnys  five  or  six  vessels  oonstantly  plyine 
between  this  eountry  and  Norway,  which  seems  to  be  tbeit 
fliTOurite  halnlation.  Whra  brought  over,  they  are  deposited 
In  large  wooden  cases,  properly  perforated,  and  secured  in  a 
ereek  called  Hole-Haven,  on  the  Essex  side  of  the  Thames, 
near  die  upper  inrt  of  Sea  Reach,  from  whence  they  are 
tcanamttted  to  BUlingagmte  acooiding  to  the  oonsump- 
tion. 

To  trace  the  course  of  the  tides  in  the  German  Ocean 
would  require  a  long  article,  so  varions  are  the  phenomena, 
and  so  incongruous  do  they  at  first  sight  appear;  the  flood 
ninnmg  to  the  northward  along  one  part  of  our  coast  and  to 
the  southward  in  another;  rising  upwards  of  20  feet  in 
some  of  its  festuaries,  and  elsewhere  being  scarcely  percep- 
tible; and  thou^  everywhere  regulated  by  the  phases  of 
^»  moon,  yet  diowing  high-water  in  one  place  at  the  same 
moment  that  it  is  low-water  in  another.  A  few  words  will 
Mtplain  the  general  principle  of  these  apparent  irregularities. 
The  gTMt  tidal  wave  wnieh  rolls  up  from  the  Atlantic 
Oeeav  aplits  at  the  south-west  angle  of  Ireland  into  two 
streams,  one  of  which  pursues  its  straight  course  up  the 
English  Channel,  though  somewhat  retarded  in  its  progress 
by  the  converving  shores ;  while  the  other  passes  to  the 
northward,  and  bending  round  the  north  of  Ireland  and 
Scotland,  pours  through  the  Pentland  Frith  with  a  velocity 
of  seven  or  etftht  miles  per  hour,  or,  sweeping  round  the 
Orkneys  and  Shetlands,  turns  to  the  southward  along  the 
coast  of  Great  Britain,  but  spreading  as  it  (coes  across  the 
whole  expanse  of  the  German  Ocean.  This  circuitous 
oourae  reqnires  more  time  tat  the  tnnsmission  of  the 
northern  wave  than  that  whioh  arrives  through  the  Strait 
<rf  Dover,  and  therefore  when  the  two  floof  tides  meet, 
whieh  takes  place  off  the  coast  of  Essex,  the  northern 
is  half  a  day  later  than  the  other  branch  ftom  which  it  was 
originally  separated.  On  the  coast  of  Holland  this  meeting 
ooeurs  not  far  from  the  Texel,  but  in  the  widening  interval 
between  those  two  shores  these  opposite  streams  seem  to 
neutralise  each  other,  so  as  to  produce  neither  rise  nor  fall. 
Besides  the  action  of  the  lunar  tides,  the  effects  of  distant 
currents  are  sometimes  manifest  in  the  northern  part  of  this 
sea,  produced  by  the  melting  of  the  polar  ice,  and,  in  an  op- 
posite direction,  by  the  continuous  movement  of  an  offset 
from  the  Gulf  Stream  of  America. 

The  icebergs  which  qnit  the  arctic  seas  and  melt  in  the 
vioinity  of  the  German  Ocean,  the  overflowing  of  the  Baltic 
Sea,  uid  the  volnme  of  tteah  water  constantly  pouring  into 
ita  eonflncd  space  ftom  the  surrounding  rivers,  sufficiently 
prove,  whatever  may  have  been  asserted  to  the  contrary, 
that  its  water  must  contain  considerably  less  salt  than  that 
of  the  Atlantic. 

NORTH-WEST  PASSAGE.  If  a  vessel  by  sailing 
from  the  western  shores  of  Europe  in  a  north-west  direc- 
tion were  to  enter  the  Pacific,  it  would  be  said  to  have  made 
the  North-West  Passage.  The  first  attempts  to  accomplish 
.such  a  '^y^S^  &re  nearly  coeval  with  the  dittcovery  of 
America.  These  attempts  have  been  frequently  renewed, 
but  it  is  still  doubtful  if  such  a  voyage  can  be  accom- 
plfohed. 

A  &w  years  after  the  discoveir  of  America,  Vasco  de 
Gama  aneeeeded  in  reaching  the  snores  of  Malabar  in  Hin- 
dustan. He  returned  to  Europe  in  1499.  On  comparing 
tin  get^raphical  position  of  tile  countries  discovered  by  Co- 
lumbus and  Vaseo  de  Gama,  it  was  evident  that  an  im- 
mense space  lay  between  them.  This  space  comprised  the 
great  kingdom  of  Cathay  (China),  which  on  the  globes  and 
maps  made  by  the  German  geographers  of  that  time,  on  the 
authority  of  Marco  Polo  (who  however  had  not  determined 
the  get^raphieal  position  of  any  place  which  he  visited),  ex- 
tends more  than  twenty  degrees  east  of  its  true  position.  It 
was  therefore  concluded  in  Portugal,  that  Vosco  de  Gama 
had  only  sailed  half  way  to  Cathay,  and  that  the  countries 
discovered  by  Columbus  were  much  nearer  to  Cathay  than 
the  coast  of  Malabar  was.  It  was  supposed,  that  if  a  vessel 
were  to  sail  past  the  countries  discovered  by  Columbus, 
elthsr  to  the  nortli  or  the  south,  it  would  nacfa  Cathay 
Thii  MiuUeratiDa  gave  rise  tv  Oe  ftikf  itttempt  to  make  a 


NortbvWestPauage,  which  was  viewed  as  of  such  importance 
that  the  attempt  was  made  before  the  second  Porta (j'lejs 
fleet,  under  the  command  of  Cabral,  was  despatched  to  tba 
East  Indies.  In  1500,  Caspar  de  Cortereal,  a  distinguished 
nobleman,  was  sent  out  to  make  the  North-West  Fvssage. 
He  discovered  a  large  part  of  the  north-eastern  ooaat  of  La- 
brador, and,  as  it  is  said,  to  the  extent  of  600  or  700  miles. 
The  following  year  he  returned  to  the  place  to  which  his  dis- 
coveries bad  extended,  and  came  to  a  strait,  which  waa  called 
the  Strait  of  Anian,  after  the  name  ofone  of  the  officers.  It 
can  hardly  be  doubted  that  this  is  the  itralt  which  is  now 
called  Hudson's  Strait  Being  entangled  in  the  floating 
ice  which  encumbers  that  strait  all  the  year  round,  his  ves- 
sels were  separated.  The  veaiel  of  Ctaspar  de  (^rtereal  was 
never  heard  of,  but  the  two  others  returned  to  Lisbon.  A 
brother  of  Cortereal  sailed  in  1502  in  search  of  him,  but  be 
also  never  returned.  After  these  disasters  the  Portuguese 
abandoned  the  attempt. 

Jobn  Cabot  bad  previously  (1497)  discovered  the  island 
of  Newfoundland,  but  evidently  without  any  design  of  dis- 
covering a  North-West  Passage.  His  son  Sebastian  Cabo^ 
who  bad  accompanied  him  on  his  voyages,  sought  for  the 
passage  in  1517.  when  he  accompani«3  Sir  Thomas  Pert, 
but  this  voyage  added  nothing  to  what  hmi  been  done  be- 
fore. For  a  long  time  no  attempt  was  made,  probably 
because  Magalhaens  had  succeeded  in  entering  Ae  Pacific 
at  the  southern  octremi^  of  America  by  the  strait  whidi 
bears  hifl  name. 

The  spirit  of  maritime  discovery  was  excited  in  England 
about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  lasted  more 
than  fifty  years.  All  the  numerous  attempts  made  in  this 
eventful  period  were  at  t}ie  expense  of  private  persons,  or 
rather  at  the  expense  of  companies  of  merchants.  The  at- 
tempts were  first  directed  to  the  discovery  of  a  North-Eait 
Passage,  by  which  it  was  proposed  to  readi  the  Pacific  by 
sailing  from  west  to  east  along  the  northern  shnes  of  Asia. 
The  real  extent  of  the  continent  of  Asia  was  then  nnlmown. 
Three  vesada  aailed  nnder  the  command  of  Sir  "HnA  WQ- 
tou^by  and  Richard  ChanceHor  in  1553.  fbr  uie  sea 
whidx  washes  the  northern  coast  of  Enrope.  The  vendi 
separated:  Sii  Hugh  perished  with  his  whole  crew  on  the 
coast  of  Lapland,  ano  Chancellor  entered  the  White  Sea. 
(pliancellor's  discovery  was  of  importance:  itledtotheestsb* 
lishment  of  a  trade  between  England  and  Archangel,  and  ta 
the  design  of  the  English  of  carrying  on  commerce  with  India 
by  means  of  the  Volga  and  the  (Caspian  Sea.  This  enterprise  of 
trading  withlndia  through  the  Volga  so  completely  engrossed 
the  attention  of  the  merchants  of  London,  that  all  nirtbei 
attempts  at  discovering  the  North-East  Passage  were  aban- 
doned. Towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  Dutch 
commenced  their  enterprises  in  this  direction,  for  whidi 
th^  had  a  strong  motive.  Having  risen  in  arms  afainit 
Philip  II.,  king  of  Spain,  who  was  then  also  king  of  Porto* 
gal,  their  vessels  were  excluded  from  the  ports  of  America 
and  of  the  Eart  Indtei  then  in  possession  of  th<we  nations. 
In  their  Toyi^  to  such  parts  of  the  East  Indies  as  did  not 
belong  to  the  Portugnese,  and  on  their  return  home,  they 
had  to  traverse  a  large  extent  of  sea,  of  which  the  Spaniards 
then  claimed  the  dominion,  and  in  which  their  merchant 
vessels  were  in  danger  of  being  taken.  The  Dutch  mer- 
chants accordingly  resolved  to  try  if  it  was  possible  to  reach 
the  East  Indies  by  a  North-East  i^uoage.  William  Ba- 
rents made  two  voyages  (1994-1596),  but  was  unable  to  pro- 
ceed east  of  Nova  Zembla  and  the  Strait  of  Waygats,  on 
account  of  the  quantity  of  ice  which  always  covers  the  sea 
to  the  east  of  that  island.  Since  his  last  vimge,  in  whidi 
he  passed  the  winter  on  Nova  Zembla,.  the  North-East 
Passaffe  has  been  given  np  as  io^racticable. 

lA  Oie  meantime  the  North-West  'Hutfjt  was  lost  atgfat 
of  until  the  year  1576,  when  the  attempt  was  again  made 
by  the  English,  who  prosecuted  this  object  with  great 
ardour  for  forty  years.  All  that  has  been  effected  towards 
discoveringtbe  Nortb-West  Passage  is  due  to  the  English. 
The  first  Envltsh  seaman  who  did  anything  decisive  to- 
wards this  object  was  Martin  Frobisber,  who  made  three 
voyages  (1576,  1577,  and  1578)  to  the  northern  seas.  In 
the  second  voyage  he  discovered  FroWsher*8  Strait  (6S*  N. 
lat.),  and  in  the  third  he  re-dtscovered  the  Strait  of  Aniu, 
or  Hudson's  Strait.  He  was  followed  by  John  Davis,  who 
likewise  made  three  voyages  (1583,  1 58ft,  and  1587).  In 
the  first  voyage  he  discovered  Davis's  Strait  between  Green- 
land and  (jumbeiland  lahmdi,  sailed  vp  to  Mount  Raleigfa 
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Cumberland  S^it  (Sd"  N.  laL).  In  bit  third  voVage  be 
extended  bis  discoveries  along  the  western  shores  of  Green- 
land as  north  as  Sanderson*!  Hope  (72*  N.  lot.),  and  in 
Mlline  southward  he  likewise  found  the  entrance  of  Hud- 
son's Strait,  whitdi  had  been  seen  before  that  time  by  Cor- 
taral  and  Frobishei.  but  none  of  these  three  navigators 
seem  to  have  advanced  any  great  distance  into  it  [Djltis.] 
Henry  Hudson,  after  several  unsuccessful  voyages  of  dis- 
covery  to  the  nortb-east  and  north,  directed  bis  last  voyage 
to  tbe  north-westt  and  penetrated  through  the  strait  into  the 
bay,  both  of  which  an  now  called  by  his  name.  He  passed 
the  winter  on  the  shores  of  the  baj.  hopiof  to  find  a  pass- 
age to  the  Bwifio  in  the  fbUowinyyear.  but  his  crew,  whidi 
had  suffered  great  hardships  during  this  voyage,  mutinied, 
and  abandoned  him  and  some  of  his  adherents  in  a  boat  in 
the  middle  ^  the  bay.  Hudson  was  never  beard  of  after- 
wards. [Huosoif.]  In  the  two  followiag  years  some  parts 
of  Hudson's  Bay  were  explored.  In  1612  Sir  Thomas  But- 
ton discovered  Roe's  Welcome,  tbe  strait  between  South- 
ampton Island  and  the  continent^  and  Bylot  in  1613  dis- 
covered Fox  Channel  between  Cumberland  Island  and 
Southampton  Island.  Bylot  andBaffin  in  1614  penetrated 
through  utvis's  Strait  and  explored  Baffin's  Bay  to  its  most 
northern  extremity,  called  Sir  Thomas  Smith's  Sound  (78° 
N.  lat.).  In  retUQiing  along  the  western  shores  of  Baffin's 
Bay,  they  passed  the  wide  opening  of  Lancaster  Sound  (be- 
tween 73"  and  75^  N.  lat.),  but  eonsidered  it  a  eloeed  bav. 
Ab  their  rewarchas  bad  baan  made  with  great  care.  Baffin 
was  of  tninion  that  all  attempts  to  find  a  North- West  Paas- 
age  in  these  parts  wen  osdaiB,  and  this  opinion  soon  be- 
came so  prevalent  as  to  put  a  stop  to  all  voya^  of  discovery 
in  this  direction.  Tbe  voyages  were  now  directed  only  to 
the  exploration  of  Hudson's  Ba^,  and  were  prosecuted  with 
less  araour.  In  1631  James  discovered  James's  Bay,  tbe 
most  southern  part  of  Hudson's  Bay,  and  Fox  again  ex- 
amined the  two  straits  which  enclose  tbe  island  of  Southamp- 
ton, Roe's  Welcome,  and  Fox  Channel.  More  than  a  hun- 
dred years  later,  in  1 741,  Middleton  explored  Wafi;er  River 
and  Repulse  Bay,  to  the  west  of  Boe's  Welcome,  and  found 
that  both  were  closed  inlets. 

While  the  English  were  pursuing  their  discovMies  on 
tbe  north-eastern  shoraa  of  North  Amarioa  nearly  without 
intarruptiMi.  the  Spaniards  made  some  feeble  attempts 
along  toe  owth-westmi  eoast  with  the  view  of  finding  a 
NorUi'Weat  Paanga.  Their  voyagM  led  to  no  important 
result,  except  that  two  of  their  navigators  pretended  that 
they  bad  disoovered  the  passage.  Juan  de  Fuoa  is  said  to 
have  entered  a  large  bay  between  47°  and  48°  N.  lat.,  and 
to  have  sailed  through  a  strait  in  a  north-eastern  direction 
until  he  reached  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  He  sailed  firom  Aca- 
puleo  in  Uexieo,  and  returned  to  that  place.  Admiral  de 
fonte  is  said  to  have  entered,  in  1640,  a  broad  navigable  in- 
let, situated  in  53°  N.  lat.,  which  led  him  to  an  inland  lake 
of  great  dimensiwu,  and  thence  to  the  Atlantic.  The  short 
aooounta  which  exist  of  these  vt^rages  ware  not  printed  in 
England  till  a  long  time  after  their  pretended  pnformance, 
and  it  mnat  ha  observed  that  the  Spanish  government  never 
admitted  that  the  voyages  bad  taken  place ;  a  Hot  which  at 
that  time  was  attributw  to  tbe  jealousy  which  prompted  the 
Spaniards  to  exclude  all  foreigners  from  their  possessions  in 
Amerie^  Humboldt,  in  his  work  on  Mexico,  says,  that 
after  the  most  carefiil  researches  in  the  archives  of  Mexicc^ 
he  was  unable  to  find  any  document  in  which  Juan  de  Fuca 
or  the  Admiral  Bartolomeo  da  Fonte  was  even  mentioned. 
The  accounts  of  the  voyages,  attributed  to  these  navigators, 
ate  evidently  fabrications,  invented  for  the  purpose  of  sppro- 
priating  to  tbe  Spanish  nation  the  honour  of  the  discovery, 
if  vuch  a  passage  should  ever  be  found.  Juan  de  Fuca 
had  certainly  visited  the  nortb-weftern  coast  of  America ; 
the  southern  strait  by  wbidi  the  island  of  Quadra  and  Van- 
eouyw  is  separated  from  the  continrat  sttU  bears  his  name. 

Wbm  the  distinguidied  navigator  Cook  entered  on  his 
last  voyage  of  disoomy,  he  was  inatrncted  to  try  bow  far 
he  could  advance  northward  betwera  Asia  and  America. 
He  reached  Icy  Cape  (70°  N.  lat),  where  he  found  that  a 
barrier  of  ice  extended  from  one  continent  to  the  other. 
In  the  same  voyage  he  visited  several  parts  on  the  western 
roast  of  North  America,  and  found  that  on  the  western  side 
too  tbe  rooky  shores  were  indented  by  numerous  inlets.  The 
nearly  for||Otten  fcbrication  of  Juan  de  Fuca  was  again  dis- 
eussed,  and  the  English  as  well  as  the  Spaniards  soon  ^fter 
sent  several  expeditions  to  survey  time  coasts.  After  a 
<lase  exaTBination  <tf  the  ^hole  oo^t  north  of  45°  N.  lat,  it 


was  ascertained  that  it  consisted  mostly  of  islands,  seM> 
rated  from  the  continent  by  narrow  sounds,  and  that  uie 
numerous  inlets  by  which  the  continent  itself  is  indented 
do  not  extend  &r  inland,  and  terminate  at  the  foot  of  ele- 
vated mountain-ranges. 

Tbe  question  as  to  tbe  existence  of  aNorth- West  Passage 
now  seemed  to  be  decided  in  tbe  negative,  when  the  whalers 
who  annually  visit  the  sea  on  both  sides  of  Greenland 
reported  that  in  tbe  years  1816  and  181 7  the  arctic  seas  were 
much  less  encumbered  with  ice  than  bad  ever  been  observed. 
The  British  government  now  resolved  to  make  an  attempt  to 
settle  this  question.  In  1818  two  vessels  were  despatched, 
under  the  command  of  Captahi  John  Ross  and  lieutraant 
Parry,  to  re-«camine  the  shores  of  Baffin's  Bay.  All  the 
bays  and  inlets  which  these  navigates  entered  were  closed 
by  mountains  or  ice,  and  Captain  Ross  was  also  of  opinion 
that  this  was  tbe  case  with  Lancaster  Sound  (between  73" 
and  71*  N.  lat.),  and  that  a  Nortb-West  Passage  did  not 
exist  in  these  quarters.  But  Parry  thought  that  the  Isst- 
montioned  inlet  bad  not  been  examined  with  sufficient  care, 
considering  its  great  width.  Parry  was  sent  in  tbe  follow- 
ing year  (1819),  (br  tbe  purpose  of  examining  Lancaster 
Sound  more  closely  than  bad  been  done  by  Captain  Ross. 
On  entering  the  sound  he  sailed  in  a  westerly  direction  30 
degrees  of  longitude  or  540  miles,  having  on  tbe  north  a 
series  of  elevated  tracts,  broken  apparently  into  islands  by 
intervening  cbabnels.  These  channels  were  not  examine^ 
and  may  perhaps  turn  out  to  be  only  bays.  The  larger  of 
these  islands  were  named  by  bim  respectively  Gomwaltii, 
Bathurst,  and  Melville  Island.  On  the  south  side  of  the 
sound  were  two  large  islands,  of  which  the  eastern  was 
called  Cockbum  Island;  the  western  remuned  nameless^ 
as  it  was  supposed  to  form  a  part  of  the  American  conti- 
nent The  channel  which  divides  these  two  islands  received 
the  name  of  Regent's  Inlet.  West  of  100°  W.  long,  no  land 
was  in  view  on  the  south.  Parry  and  his  crews  passed  the 
winter  on  Melville  Island,  bopii^  in  the  following  summer 
to  reach  the  Pacific  He  was  imable  however  to  advance 
west  of  Melville  Island,  the  sea  being  covered  with  thick 
and  impenetrable  toe ;  but  no  land  was  in  s^bt  except  that 
At  a  great  distance  to  the  west-south-west  then  appeared 
a  bold  coast,  which  was  named  Banks's  Land.  It  waa 
now  clear  that  it  was  only  owing  to  the  series  of  Islands 
which  skirt  the  northern  shores  of  this  long  strait  that 
they  had  been  eniA>led  to  proceed  so  f&r  westward,  and  that 
the  sea  ceased  to  be  navigable  where  theae  islands  termi- 
nated. 

All  hope  of  reaching  the  Pacific  by  Lancaster  Sound 
being  firustrated.  Parry  proposed  to  try  if  the  object  could 
be  effected  by  any  of  the  inlets  which  open  into  Hudson's 
Bay,  the  northern  portion  of  which  bad  not  been  explored. 
In  1821  he  entered  that  bay,  and  passing  between  Cumber- 
land Isluid  and  Southampton  Island,  be  advanced  to  Re- 
pulse Bay,  which  be  examined  and  found  to  be  completely 
enclosed,8sMiddletonhaddesoribedit  Hethenaxpfored a 
part  of  tbe  conUguous  coast  to  the  northward,  in  which  he 
round  another  large  indentation,  whidi  he  called  Lyon's  Inlet 
His  vessels  were  soon  afterwards  frosen  np  in  the  midst  of 
the  sea,  near  Winter  Ishmd  (65*  N.  lat).  In  the  following 
summer  he  continued  his  voyage  northward,  and  discovered 
the  whole  coast  between  65^  and  70^  N.  lat,  in  whicb  no 
deep  indentation  occurred,  with  the  exception  of  a  wide 
sound  between  69°  and  70°.  whicb  he  explored  for  more 
than  60  miles,  when  he  found  that  it  was  closed  by  a 
barrier  of  ic^  lying  south  and  north  across  the  strait,  but 
he  ascertained  that  beyond  this  barrier  there  was  an  open 
sea,  a  circumstance  which  agreed  with  the  information 
that  be  had  obtained  from  the  natives.  This  oneniog  there- 
fore was  not  a  bay.  but  a  strait  which  be  called,  after  the 
two  vessels  under  his  command,  Fniy  and  Heda  Strait 
At  the  time  of  this  discovery  the  season  vras  fiur  advanced, 
but  he  hopad  to  be  able  to  nadi  the  open  sea  west  of  the 
strait  the  following  snmmei;  and  aeooidingty  be  passed  the 
second  winter  on  the  island  of  Igloolifc.  at  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  strait  But  thou^  he  waited  to  the  middle 
of  August  in  the  following  year,  tbe  strait  omtinued  to  be 
covered  with  ice,  and  he  was  obUgad  to  give  up  all  hope  of 
effscling  his  purpose. 

lite  result  of  this  attempt  showed  that  Fury  and  Heda 
Strait  did  not  tdlow  a  navigable  Nortb-West  Passage.  Parry, 
whose  success  h»d  deservedly  secured  the  confidence  <^ 
government  aetin  obtained  the  some  vessels  for  tbe  purposi 

teying  vhwar  Ragenl^s  InlM^  whidi,  aoeording  to  the 
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information  obtained  from  the  Esquimaux,  stretches  br  to 
the  south,  might  not  allov  a  passa^n.  On  arriving  at  the 
entnmoe  of  Regent's  Inlet,  be  fbuna  it  much  encumbered 
with  ice^  and  Tas  obliged  to  pass  the  winter  from  1824  to 
1825  in  Port  Bowen,  on  the  vestenjfi  coast  of  Cockbum 
Island.  In  trying  to  sail  southward  the  Ibllowinit  July, 
one  of  the  vessels  (the  Fury)  was  lost  in  the  ice.  and  Parry 
returned  home  in  the  Heela.  Government  did  not  think 
fltto  continue  these  voyages,  which  led  to  no  definite  result; 
but  as  the  last  attempt  ofParr^had  been  merely  interrupted 
by  an  accident,  it  seemed  sttU  probable  that  a  navigable 
North' West  Passage  might  exist  through  Regent's  Inlet. 
A  wealthy  individual.  Sir  Felix  Booth,  furnished  all 
the  expenses  for  a  new  adventure,  the  direction  of  which 
was  given  to  Captain  John  Ross,  who,  after  passing 
through  Lancaster  Sound,  entered  Regent's  Inlet  in  1829, 
and  failed  along  the  western  shores  of  the  inlet  as  for 
south  as  Felix  Harbour  (70*  N.  lat.X  There  he  passed  the 
winter.  The  fblbwing  seasons  were  unfavourable,  the  sea 
beiug  constantly  encumbered  with  heavy  ice,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  remain  nearly  on  the  same  spot  two  more  winters. 
This  circumstance  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  examining 
the  B^j^^'  countries,  and  be  found  that  the  country  west 
of  Regent's  Inlet  was  not  an  island,  but  joined  to  the  con- 
tinent of  America  by  a  low  isthmus  of  inconsiderable  length 
and  width.  It  is  however  supposed  that  a  strait  actually 
exists  in  this  part,  which  escaped  his  research.  The  penin- 
sula which  Ross  considered  to  be  united  by  the  low  isthmus 
to  the  continent  of  America  was  called  by  him  Boothia 
Felix.  The  shores  of  the  continent  itself,  west  of  the 
isthmus,  were  examined  to  a  distance  of  70  miles,  and  the 
most  western  cape  which  was  reached  was  called  Victory 
Point  (69**  46'  N.  lat.  and  9r  33'  W.  long.).  In  another 
exoursion  the  Abignetic  Pole  was  found  to  be  in  70°  i"  N. 
lat.  and  96**  46'  45"  W.  long.  Not  being  able  to  extricate 
I  his  vessels  from  the  ice.  Capttun  Ross  and  his  crew  returned 
in  1832  in  boats  to  Hudson's  Bay,  where  they  were  received 
on  bMid  of  a  whaler. 

The  only  North-West  Passage  the  existence  of  which 
is  certain,  is  the  long  strait  which  is  connected  with 
Baffin's  Bay  by  Lancaster  Sound.  This  strait  ought,  in 
conforinitv  with  the  precedent  of  Magalhaens,  to  be  called 
Fany's  Strait  Since  however  its  western  extremity  is 
always  blocked  up  with  ice,  it  never  can  be  available  for  the 
purposes  of  navigation.  Still  it  is  not  improbable,  as  already 
mentioned,  that  another  strait  divides  Boothia  Felix  from  the 
continent  of  America.  This  hitherto  unknown  strait  has 
lately  attracted  a  great  deal  of  interest,  as  being  connected 
with  tbe  northern  termination  of  the  American  continent. 
The  whole  liae  of  coast  between  Bebring's  Strait  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Mackenzie  river  is  now  known.  Between 
the  discoveries  of  Captain  Beechey,  who  advanced  to  Point 
Barrow  (71°  28'  N.  lat.  and  156"  10'  long.),  and  those  of 
Sir  John  Franklin,  who  went  as  far  as  Point  Beecbey 
{70°  30'  N.lat.  and  150"W.long.),  only  a  coast-line  of  about 
130  miles  remained  undiscovered,  and  this  tract  was  ex- 
plored, in  1837,  by  Messrs.  Dease  and  Simpson,  agents  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Goinpany.  (London  Geo.  Jowti^  v^-viii.)  East 
of  the  Mackenzie  nver  the  coast-line  as  far  as  Point  Turn- 
again  (near  109°  W.  long. and  68° 30' N.lat.)  was  discovered 
by  Sir  John  Franklin  and  Doctor  Richardson,  and  the 
distance  between  this  cape  and  the  Point  Victory  of  Captain 
Rosi  does  not  much  exceed  300  miles.  Daue  and  Simpson 
advanced  to  106°  W.  long,  in  1838  (Lmuhn  Oeograjmeal 
Journal,  voL  ix.),  so  that  the  whole  distance  now  unex- 

Elored  does  not  much  exceed  200  miles.  Captain  Back,  in 
is  expedition  in  search  of  Captain  Ross,  found  a  Bea  be- 
tween 67°  and  68*  30'  N.  lat.  and  95'  and  97°  W.  lone. 
Back  observed  a  pretty  strong  current  setting  eastward, 
which  is  the  strongest  argument  for  presuming  that  a  strait 
exists  in  these  parts,  probably  to  the  south  of  Point  Victory. 
If  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  continue  to  encourage  their 
agents,  in  a  few  years  more  we  shall  be  acquainted  with  the 
whole  extent  of  the  American  continent  towards  the  north, 
and  the  question  respecting  the  North-West  Passage  will 
be  finally  settled. 

It  is  evident  that  the  great  advantages  which  were  once 
expeoted  to  accrue  from  the  disooveiy  of  a  North-West 
nssage,  can  never  be  realised,  and  it  is  even  doubtAil 
whether  such  a  passage  will  be  of  any  use  at  all.  Even 
if  the  yet  undiscovered  portion  of  it  should  be  navigable, 
that  portion  which  we  already  know  is  totally  unfit  Ibr 
aavigatiim  during  ttw  whole  year.  _  Between  thenou^  of 


the  river  Mackenzie  and  Barrow  Point,  tbe  most  north 
western  cape  of  America,  the  sea,  even  in  Anguat  and  Sep* 
tember»  is  lo  encumbered  with  ioe,  that  in  loue  parts  it  is 
impossible  to  advance  in  large  boats.  It  is  oaHain  that  a 
trading  vessel  will  never  flmf  its  way  through  that  ftuzen 
sea.  Still  we  are  inclined  to  attadi  some  importuMe  to  the 
discovery  of  that  passage,  not  only  as  a  gec^raphical  ques- 
tion but  also  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  simply  because 
we  can  never  Ibrm  a  just  idea  of  the  usefulness  of  anything 
before  it  is  known. 

(Barrow's  Chronological  History  <^  Voyages  into  the 
Arctic  Regione ;  F'wag'««  of  Ross  and  Parry;  Franklin's 
Expeditiont  to  the  Polar  Regions ;  London  Geogr.  Journal, 
vols,  v.,  viii.,  aad  ix.) 

NORTH-WESTERN  TERRITORY  is  a  term  fre- 
quently utCKt  to  designate  a  part  of  the  territorf  which  lies 
to  the  west  of  the  Chippewyan  or  Rocky  BuHintuns,  in 
North  America.  No  geneni  name  has  yet  bean  giren  to 
the  countries,  whieh  extend  along  die  Pacill«^  ftona  Gape 
Mendocino  (near  40°  N.  lat.)  to  Behring's  Strait  (north  of 
65°  N.  lat)  and  tbe  ley  Sea,  end  occupy  tbe  space  between 
the  Pacific  and  the  •Chippewyan  Mouiitaina.  We  shall 
however  give  a  short  descripnon  of  these  ominbisa  under 
this  head. 

The  Chippewyan  or  Rocky  Mountains  run  from  the 
mountain-knot  of  the  Sierra  Verde  (between  40*  and  42^ 
N.  lat),  in  a  general  north-north-western  direction,  through 
twenty-flve  degrees  of  longitude  (from  110"  to  l3S°W.long.) 
until  they  terminate  at  the  mouth  of  tbe  Mackenzie  river 
(68°  N.  lat).  Tbe  most  eastern  range  of  this  extensive 
mountain-system  constitutes  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
region  in  question.  The  shorhs  oi  the  Wciftiv  which  bound 
it  on  the  west,  run  (between  40°  and  46*  N.  lat.)  nesily  due 
nonh.  and  gradually  approach  the  mountains.  The  dis- 
tance between  them  may  on  an  average  be  estimated  at  670 
mites,  until  they  reach  the  Sound  of  Juan  de  Fuca  (47°  N. 
lat.),  where  th^  are  only  about  400  miles  distant  From 
this  sound  the  coast  trends  north-north-west,  and  runs  pa- 
rallel to  the  Chippewyan  Mountains  to  Behring's  Bay  (60' 
N.  lat.),  proerving  a  distance  of  about  380  miles  from  tbem. 
From  Benring's  Bay  the  coast-line  turns  westward,  and  runs 
in  that  direction  more  than  700  miles.  This  latter  coast  is 
parallel  to  the  coast-line  of  tbe  Icy  Sea,  which  is  ten  degrees 
farther  north,  and  thus  the  north-western  extremis  of  ' 
North  America  fbrms  an  extensive  peninsula,  -nearly  700  j 
miles  in  width  and  more  than  700  loiv,*whieli  terminates 
on  the  west  in  projecting  headlands  on  the  afaorw  of  ib» 
Kamtchatka  Sea,  Behring's  Strait,  and  the  ley  Sen. 

According  to  a  nugh  estimate,  tbe  area  of  this  r^ion  IS 
above  1,000,000  square  miles,  wfiieh  are  thus  distributed  :— 
The  soQtbern  region  (between  40°  and  47*  N.  lat.)  is  on  an 
avert^  670  miles  wide  from  east  to  west  and  about  480 
miles  long;  the  area  is  300,000  square  miles.  Tbe 
central  region  (between  47°  and  60°  N.  lat)  is  about  909 
miles  long  and  380  miles  wide :  the  area  is  300,000  square 
miles.  The  northern  peninsula  measures  700  miles  from 
south  to  north,  and  more  than  700  miles  from  east  to  west: 
the  area  is  500,000  sc|uare  miles,  The  total  ana  is  1,100,009 
square  miles,  whieh  is  equal  to  the  basin  eflh»  Misa^ppi 
river. 

Gape  Mendocino,  which  may  be  oonsidered  the  most 
southmt  extremity  of  the  Soumem  S^ion,  rises  from  the 
sea  wiOi  a  ste^  ascent  to  a  great  elevation.  It  oonnsta  of 
bare  rocks,  furrowed  by  deep  clefts  und  narrow  Tallei^ 
which  are  the  only  portions  of  this  mountain-mass  that  are 
wooded.  The  coast  north  and  south  of  this  cape  to  a  dis- 
tance of  several  miles  has  tbe  same  character,  though  it  is 
not  quite  so  high.  It  is  supposed  that  C^  Hendoeino  is 
the  western  extremity  of  an  elevated  mountain-range  which  I 
runs  eastward  to  the  Chippewyan  range,  and  joins  it  at 
the  mountain-knot  of  the  Sierra  Verde.  This  supposition 
is  founded  on  the  information  that  this  tract  contains  the 
watershed  between  the  numerous  tributaries  of  tbe  Co- 
lumbia river,  and  the  Rio  S.  Sagrameato  or  Boonaveo- 
tura,  whieh  falls  into  tbe  Bay  of  S.  Fruicisco  [CAiiFomnAl 
and  the  Rio  Colorado  [Mexican  States].  Another  range 
runs  northward  from  this  transvetse  chain,  about  iso  miles 
from  the  sea,  to  the  Columbia  river:  itattainaaeonsidemMe 
height,  and  about  SO  miles  from  the  banks  ot  that  riva 
rises  in  Mount  Hood  to  the  height  of  about  15,900  fbet  Ths  i 
range  approaches  close  to  tbe  river,  and  produces  tbe  rapids 
and  watnfitlls  which  are  called  the  Long  Naitows.  Tbe 
monntain-duun  ia  onttinned  nwdi  ofihe  river  to  the  Sonad 
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of  Juan  de  Faca,  where  one  of  its  summiU,  Mount  St. 
Helen's,  is  1^400  fbet  high.  This  lange  divides  the  more 
fbrtile  portion  of  the  soatheni  r^ion  itom  that  which  is 
sterUe.  The  oonntiy  west  of  the  ran^  is  in  general  covered 
with  trees.  Along  the  western  deelivi^  of  this  range  is  the 
Columbia  valler,  which  is  60  miles  wide  towards  the  north, 
and  extends  flur  to  the  south:  its  southern  districts  have 
not  been  explored.  It  is  a  country  of  great  beauty :  the 
surfkce  is  intersected  with  numerous  small  lakes  and  pools, 
and  exhibits  great  luxuriance  in  its  extensive  meadows  and 
fine  fbrests.  Hie  river  WalUmot,  or  Wallamatte,'  runs 
throuRh  this  valley.  A  rann  of  high  hills  runs  on  the 
west  ^  the  valley,  and  from  this  range  to  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific  there  is  a  mountainous  country,  but  it  is  in  ^neral 
covered  with  dense  ibrests  of  hemlock,  spruce,  white  and 
red  cedar,  cotton-wood,  white  oak,  and  some  other  kinds  of 
trees.  These  Crests  extend  to  the  shores  of  the  sen,  whidi 
are  roeky  and  precipitous,  and  generally  bare.  This  moun- 
tainous ooQUtry  approaches  the  Colnmbia  river  on  the 
south,  about  70  mUes  flrom  its  month,  and  compels  it  to 
change  its  western  into  a  north-western  course.  The  banks 
of  the  river  where  the  mountains  border  it  are  often  high 
and  rocky,  with  low  marshy  islands  at  the  base  of  the  banks, 
which  are  subject  to  inundation,  and  covered  with  willows, 
poplars,  and  other  trees.  In  other  places  the  mountains 
recede  from  the  river,  leaving  between  their  base  and  the 
stream  beautiful  plains,  which  are  covered  inth  tall  trees. 
These  lower  tracts  and  the  declivities  of  the  adjacent  moun- 
tains are  ove^irown  with  deciduous  trees ;  but  the  more 
elevated  part  of  the  uplands  is  covered  with  migestic  pines 
and  firs,  tome  of  which  tower  to  the  height  of  between  200 
and  300  feoL  Vfhiao  fbo  Cblnmbia  Talley  opens  on  the 
Columbia  river,  the  banks  are  occanonaify  marshy,  and 
eovared  with  so  dense  agrowth  of  shrubs  and  rushes  as  to 
be  almost  impassable,  ^^ere  the  elevated  range  of  Mount 
Hood  comes  up  to  the  aver,  the  banks  consist  of  stupen- 
duous  precipices  oovared  irith  fir  and  white  cedar. 

East  of  the  range  which  contains  Mount  Hood  the 
country  is  an  inclined  plain,  rising  gradually  towards  the 
east,  south-east,  and  north-east,  until  it  joins  the  base  ot 
tiie  Chippewyan  Mountains,  liiis  tract,  which  is  about  150 
miles  wiae,  is  an  uneven  plain,  on  which  level  tracts  of 
great  extent  alternate  with  ridges  of  moderate  elevation. 
The  soil  of  the  level  grounds  consists  chiefly  of  gmvel  and 
sand,  interspersed  with  hue  rooks.  Iliese  puins  are  nearly 
as  destitute  (KTv^etation  at  the  coun^  eastern 
base  of  the  Chippewyan  Mountains.  Tne  hilu  extend  in 
ridffes  running  south  and  north,  and  generally  consist  at  an 
innurated  elay :  they  exhibit  few  signs  of  vegetation,  and 
we  very  rarely  covered  with  forests,  except  on  the  more 
elevated  parti,  where  thmr  are  clothed  with  sorab  pines 
and  cedan,  aspens,  a  imaa  kind  of  ootton-tree,  and  some 
shrubs. 

The  Chippewyan  Mountains,  which  lie  to  the  east  of 
this  desolate  r^on,  seem  to  consist  principally  of  two  ele- 
Tated  ranges  running  parallel  to  one  another  at  a  distance 
of  less  than  100 miles:  in  several  places  they  are  united 
with  one  another  by  short  transverse  ridges.  In  some 
places  the  eastern  range  rises  to  the  snow-line.  There 
occur  in  it  several  depressions,  where  the  upper  branches  of 
the  Missouri  and  Columbia  approach  near  one  another,  and 
some  few  of  tbem jpresmt  no  obstacle  to  the  passage  of 
irbeel-oanriages.  Tne  western  range  does  not  appear  to 
rise  so  h%h,  and  in  several  places  contains  depressions^ 
irhich  allow  a  passage  for  the  vraters  that  collect  mm  both 
ranges,  and  constitute  the  prindpal  branches  of  fhe  Co- 
Imnl^  river.  Not  fer  fhim  the  source  of  the  Snake  river, 
m  this  range,  there  are  three  high  summits,  called  the 
Tliree  Breasts,  or  T^tons,  which  stand  on  a  common  base, 
which  is  perflated  hf  deep  caverns,  by  which  several  small 
rivers  pass  under  the  mountains  southward,  and  join  the 
Snake  river.  The  mountains  of  the  Chippewj-an  range  are 
generally  barren ;  but  the  intervening  vjleys  contain  seve- 
ral fertile  tracts,  which  are  partly  covered  with  high  trees 
and  partly  with  fine  grass. 

The  country  encloaed  by  the  two  ran^  of  the  Chippe- 
wyan Mountains  must  have  a  great  elevation,  which  is  proved 
by  the  drcumstanoe  of  the  great  rapidity  of  all  the  rivers 
which  join  the  princiial  branches  atid  tributaries  of  the 
Columbia  mm.  Their  course  is  in  general  a  succession  of 
rapids  and  cataracta,  which  sometiines  continue  without  in- 
terruption fer  40  80,  or  even  loO  miles.  The  navigable 
iMrto  «r  these  rnm  ate  of  ton  •^•ntthtn  those  which  are 


Suite  unfit  for  navigation.  The  Long  Narrows  occur  in 
le  Columbia  river  about  160  miles  mtm  its  mouth,  and 
occupy  80  miles  of  Us  course.  They  begin  with  a  perpeo- 
diculu  cascade'of  20  feet,  after  which  there  is  a  rapid  deseent 
for  a  mile  hetweeu  islands  of  hard  black  rocks  to  another 
fell  of  8  feet,  which  is  divided  by  two  rocks.  About  2^ 
miles  below  this  fell  the  river  expands  into  a  broad  basin, 
ftvim  which  the  water  escapes  by  a  chasm  only  45  yards 
wide.  Through  this  narrow  passage  the  whole  body  of  the 
river  swells  and  boils  for  some  distance  in  the  wildest  con* 
fUsion.  Lower  down  there  are  several  rapids,  and  the 
river  is  a^n  compressed  into  a  channel  from  50  to  100  feet 
wide,  which  is  worn  through  a  rough  bed  of  bard  black 
rock,  along  which  it  rushes  with  great  fUry,  and  from  which 
it  escapes  by  the  second  great  ^  over  a  ledge  of  rocks  20 
feet  high,  and  extendiog  nearly  from  sh<He  to  shore.  The 
river  is  navigable  for  large  barges  up  to  the  LongNarrowi^ 
there  being  no  impediment  ferther  down.  At  Vancouver 
For^  more  than  100  miles  Aram  its  mouth,  the  tide  is  still 
perceptible,  and  vessels  of  between  SOO  and  300  tons  can 
ascend  to  this  point 

A  country  which  rises  with  a  steep  ascent  from  the  sea 
more  than  three  thousand  feet  in  a  distance  of  about  300 
miles,  and  of  which  about  one-half  is  exposed  to  the  inftuence 
of  the  Pacific  must  have  great  di&rences  of  (Ornate.  We 
are  only  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  climate  along 
the  coast;  but  we  know  that  it  resembles  the  western 
countries  of  Europe  rather  than  those  parts  of  the  United 
States  which  are  on  the  Atlantic.  The  winters  are  not  ri- 
gorous nor  the  summers  sultry.  There  is  little  snow,  and 
it  generally  melts  while  it  fws:  it  rarely  remains  mcnv 
thui  tko  days  on  tb»  ground,  except  on  the  nountaini. 
The  waters  are  more  ohmcterised  by  rain  than  cold.  Tarn 
the  middle  of  October  to  the  middle  ofMarch  Uie  rains  are 
almost  incessant,  and  are  accompanied  with  tremendous 
thunder  and  lightning.  The  winds  which  preindl  at  this 
season  are  ftom  the  south  and  south-east,  and  they  usually 
bring  rain;  while  those  irom  the  north  and  north-west 
bring  feir  weather  and  a  clear  sky.  From  the  middle  of 
March  to  the  middle  of  October  the  weather  is  serene  and 
delightful;  only  a  few  showers  of  rain  fall,  but  in  the 
morning  the  dews  and  fegs  are  very  heavy.  As  to  the 
interior  of  the  country,  we  only  know  that  the  winters  are 
severe,  hut  the  quantity  of  snow  is  not  great;  and  during 
the  summer  thoe  is  frequently  a  want  of  rain,  which  is 
probably  the  main  reason  of  the  sterility  of  this  part  of  the 
country. 

Hie  interior  of  the  connti^  is  inhabited  bysevenl  Indian 
tribes,  among  which  the  Flat-heads,  on  Clarke  and  Co- 
lumbia rivers,  and  the  Snake  Indians,  or  Shoshoneest  m 
Lewis  river,  are  the  most  numerous.  They  have  many 
horses  and  dogs,  and  live  chiefly  on  the  produce  of  tibe 
chace.  They  frequently  resort  to  the  countries  east  of  the 
ChippewyanMountains  to  bunt  thebuffldo,  which  is  not  found 
west  of  the  ranee.  The  smaller  tribes,  which  inhabit  the 
country  along  the  Pacific,  gain  their  suhsistance  by  fishing. 
Several  kinds  of  fish  abound  in  the  rivers,  especially  stu^feon, 
salmon,  and  a  smaller  kind  of  salmon  called  uthkcaa.  Tha 
wild  animals  are  the  deer,  black  and  grixily  bwr,  a  species 
of  antelope,  die  ashata  or  big-hom.  the  beaver,  the  sea  and 
river  otter,  the  musk-m^  fox,  and  wolf:  the  puma  is  some- 
times met  vi&x.  This  seems  to  be  the  most  northern 
country  on  the  western  ude  of  Amerioa  where  the  pnun  is 
found.  On  the  eastern  side  ot  the  United  States  it  is 
met  with  in  the  Essex  Mountains,  in  the  state  of  New 
York. 

The  Central  Region,  which  extends  alone  the  coast  from 
the  Sound  of  Juan  de  Fuca  to  Bebring*B  Bvf,  is  still  less 
known,  with  the  exception  of  the  coast  and  the  numerous 
islands  which  skirt  it.  Though  th£  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
has  of  late  years  formed  several  establishments  in  the  interim, 
and  particularly  south  of  55"  N.  let.,  we  possess  little  in- 
formation respecting  its  natural  capabilities.  The  Chippe- 
wyan Mountains  continue  to  Taim  two  ranges,  about  100  mUes 
from  one  another.  Theeastom  range,sonth  of  55\isby  fer 
the  more  elevated,  and  contains  many  snow-capped  summit^ 
among  which  Mount  Hooper  rises  to  15.690  fe^  and  Mount 
Brown  to  nearly  16,000  feet  Its  general  elevaticm  seems 
to  be  ^ve  the  vegetation  ai  trees.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear that  there  are  any  deep  depressions  in  this  part  of  too 
range.  No  part  of  the  western  chain  attains  the  snow 
line.  Between  these  ranees  is  the  valley  of  the  TJppet 
Columbia  river,  which  finds  ^,m^^^HSlCX^  K?»k 
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m  the  western  range,  vbioh  it  travenes  with  numerous 
rapids  and  cataracts.  North  pf  55"  N.  lat  both  ranges 
teem  to  be  of  nearly  equal  height,  and  both  of  them  are  in 
several  places  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  The  western 
range  constitutes  one  uninterrupted  mass  of  mountains, 
but  the  eastern  is  broken  by  some  narrow  clefts,  throuoh 
which  the  rivers  carry  off  the  wtiter  that  is  collected  in  the 
valleys  between  the  two  ranges.  Two  lai^  rivers,  of  which 
the  southern  is  called  the  Peace  river,  or  Uqjigah,  and  the 
nwthem  the  Southern  ftaneh  of  the  Mackeozie  river,  or 
ISirnagaiD,  drain  ^e  vdleys  endosed  by  the  two  ranges  and 
their  dEsets  between  55"  and  60*  N.  lat.,  and  after  travers- 
ing the  eastern  range  by  narrow  valleys,  they  enter  the  great 
plain  east  of  the  Coippewyan  Mountains ;  the  Peace  river 
nils  into  the  Slave  river,  and  the  Turnagain  river  into  the 
Mackenzie  river.  The  valleys  which  are  drained  by  the 
upper  courses  of  the  Columbia,  Peace,  and  Tumagain  rivers 
are  probably  still  more  elevated  than  those  of  the  southern 
tributaries  of  the  Columbia  river.  Mackenzie  experienced 
a  great  degree  of  cold  in  June  on  the  Peace  river,  even  at 
the  place  where  it  breaks  through  the  mountain-range. 
Mountains  which  rose  onlv  1 500  feet  above  their  base  were 
then  covered  with  snow.  The  valleys  contain  very  little  level 
nound  along  the  watercourses.  At  a  short  distance  ftom 
ibe  banks  oftbe  rivers  there  are  high  rocks,  from  the  sum- 
mit of  whtdi  level  pluns  extend  to  some  distance,  but 
inoit  of  these  river-basins  have  a  broken  surface.  The 
piCky  maues  advancing  in  the  form  of  ridges«  from  both 
tangea,  to  the  very  banks  of  the  rivers,  are  only  Airrowed  by 
parrow  valleys,  in  wbich  the  rivers  run  between  steep  rocks ; 
these  valleys  are  almost  entirely  covered  with  wood.  In  the 
lower  tracts  along  the  rivers  there  are  willows  an4  alders, 
and  on  some  detached  spots  there  are  spruce  and  white 
birch.  The  uplands  are  principally  covered  with  pines, 
cypress,  spruce,  and  a  few  other  trees.  None  of  these 
valleys  are  inhabited,  and  only  a  few  natives  resort  to  them 
in  summer  and  in  the  earlier  part  of  autumn.  They  abound 
hi  heaver  and  moose-deer,  and  in  some  tracts  rein-deer  are 
Ibund.  Bfaekeuie  sawahummtog-birdontliePeaoeriver, 
pear  54*  30' N.  lat,  which  appears  to  be  the  northern  limit 
of  this  bird:  swans,  geese,  and  ducks  are  numerous,  but  fish 
is  not  plentiful. 

The  country  vhich  bwini  itt  the  baae  of  the  western 
range  of  the  Cbippewyan  Mountains,  and  extends  vrastward 
fbr  about  60  miles  from  the  sea,  occupying  on  an  average  a 
width  of  more  than  100  miles,  may  be  considered  as  an  un- 
even plain.  Rocky  ridges  of  moderate  elevation  run  through 
it  in  every  direction,  but  they  are  generally  at  some  distance 
from  each  other,  and  the  intervenmg  plains  are  of  consider- 
able extent.  The  surface  of  these  plains,  which  in  many 
places  is  level,  and  in  others  undulating  and  hilly,  is  »t  ft 
considerable  elevation  above  the  sea-level,  whiob  is  shown 
by  the  deep  depression  of  the  streams,  and  hf  their  very 
npid  course.  A  considerable  portion  of  this  plain  ii  covered 
With  swamps  and  lakes.  The  smaller  lakes  seem  to  be  very 
numerous,  and  some  of  them  are  of  great  extent.  Accord- 
ing to  a  vague  estimate,  it  is  said  that  perhaps  one-flfth  of 
mif  plain  a  co\ered  with  water.  Though  the  bare  rocks 
often  appear  on  the  ^urftiee,  thejr  do  not  occupy  a  laige 
portbn  of  the  countrr.  it  being  generally  covered  with  trees 
61  heavy  growth.  The  climate  of  this  plain  seems  to  be 
cbaracteriiwd  by  great  humidity.  When  Mackenzie  crossed 
it  in  June  and  July,  he  had  merely  two  or  three  days  of 
fine  vreather  in  succession,  and  it  sometimes  rained  several 
hours  for  many  days  together.  To  this  excessive  humidity 
of  the  atmosphere  we  may  probably  ascribe  the  vigorous 
vegetation  of  this  country.  The  forests,  which  cover  nearly 
the  vhole  region,  and  conust  chiedy  of  pine,  hemlocl^ 
eypresi^  mnioe,  white  Inreh,  and  poplar,  odntain  a  great 
number  of  excellent  timber-trees;  the  nnderwood,  which  is 
dense,  consists  of  many  fine  shrubs.  These  fbresis  contain 
many  fur-bearing  animals,  espedally  beavers  and  otters. 
Several  species  of  deer,  with  the  moose-deer  and  the 

B9nnd-h(^.  are  abundant  The  natives,  who  appeared  to 
ackenzie  to  enjoy  a  greater  portion  of  comfort  than  the 
tribes  east  of  the  Cbippewyan  range,  live  in  convenient 
houses,  and  gain  their  subsistence  mainly  1^  fishing.  The 
rivers  abound  in  several  kinds  of  fish,  parnoularly  salmon 
and  trout. 

Fraser  river  runs  through  nearly  six  degrees  of  latitude, 
and  its  course  is  probably  900  miles.  It  is  called  by  the 
natives  l^ooutobe  Tease,  at  least  in  the  uppw  part  its 
omrse.  It  rises  near  fbe  source  of  Peace  nver»  and  runo 


southward,  but  towards  its  mouth  it  tonu  weat,  and  hSk 
into  the  Sound  of  Juan  da  Fuca.  Though  ita  oonrae  a 
rapid,  it  is  navigable  for  canoes,  except  whwe  it  is  interrupted 
by  cataracts.  There  are  aeveral  establistunmta  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  on  its  banks. 

Along  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  the  oountry  is  mountainous, 
and  occupies  a  width  probably  of  80  miles.   Between  the 
mouth  of  f  raser  river  and  Smith  Inlet,  a  distance  of  more 
than  200  miles,  it  appears  to  constitute  one  uninterropted 
mass  of  high  mountams,  the  deolivitiea  of  whieb  extend  to  , 
the  shores  of  Queen  Ghariotte  Sound,  whieh  a^antea  the  i 
large  island  at  Quadra  and  Taneouver  ttom  the  continent 
Farther  north  it  oceuia  in  more  isolated  masses  the  open- 
ings between  which  are  occupied  by  inlets  extending  thir^ 
mues  into  the  rocky  masses,  and  by  wide  valleys,  throi^ 
which  the  rivers  discbarge  their  abundant  waters  into  these 
inlets.   The  higher  part  of  these  mountain-masaea,  which 
generally  occurs  between  30  and  40  miles  from  the  sea,  i 
rises  above  the  snow-line,  and  in  many  parts  the  ioy  maesn  : 
which  cover  the  summits  form  glaciers,  whieh  occupy  a 
considerable  part  of  the  declivities.  Several  of  these  mooo- 
tains  appear  to  be  of  volcanic  origin,  but  active  Tolcanoes  i 
are  not  so  common  as  in  the  region  which  akirta  thia  ooa^t  , 
tovrard  the  north.  Hie  shores  of  the  Pacific  an  b^h,  and  i 
rise  with  a  steep  aioent  from  300  to  700  feeb  and  in  many  ' 
places  still  higniu.  At  a  short  distance  from  tiie  ahores  the  I 
mountains  a&in  a  great  deration.  Tba  climate  alone  the  ' 
coast  is  extremely  mild,  the  rivws  not  being  covered  with  ice  ' 
before  the  middle  of  January;  but  it  is  also  verjr  humid,  in  | 
consequence  of  the  western  and  south-western  winds,  whidi  ' 
blow  fh>m  the  Pacific  nearly  all  the  year  round,  and,  passing 
over  an  immense  expanse  of  water,  absorb  much  mots> 
ture,  which  descends  in  rain  when  the  winds  reach  the  hi^ 
mountains  that  extend  along  the  shores.   The  vegetation  u 
extremely  vigorous.    The  cypress  and  pine  trees,  which, 
cover  the  western  declivities  of  the  mountaina.  attain  a 
greater  height  and  size  than  in  any  other  countries :  some 
have  measured  above  30  feet  in  circumference.  The  naiiva 
of  this  tract  seem  to  form  a  nnmetoas  tribe,  known  by  i 
the  name  of  the  Wakash  Indians.  Hackenue  found  them 
living  in  krge  and  commodious  houses,  and  in  the  eojt^- 
ment  of  many  comforts.    Tbey  live  mostly  by  ftahin^  as 
their  rivers  abound  in  various  fcinda  of  fish,  especial^ 
salmon,  which  are  taken  in  wmrs  constructed  with  giesi 
ingenuity.   The  sea-otter  is  very  common  along  the  whole  j 
of  this  coast,  which  has  been  visited  of  late  years  by  SuropeaD  ! 
vessels  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  the  skin^  which  fetch  ! 
a  high  price  at  Canton. 

The  islands  wbich  skirt  this  coast  partake  strongly  of  tbe  , 
natural  feature  of  the  adjacent  continent  Thev  consist  d 
high  mountains,  which  nir  the  greater  part  of  tne  year  are 
covered  with  snow :  their  shores  are  rocky  and  high ;  and 
they  are  only  partially  covered  with  fiirest-trees.  The  moa 
southern  and  lamst  of  these  idand*  ii  that  of  Quadra  and 
Vancouver,  which  has  an  area  of  mom  than  1X000  iquaie 
miles,  or  about  half  the  wea  of  IreUnd.  The  atrait  wbich 
divides  it  {mm  the  continent  varies  between  two  and  tan 
miles  in  width,  and  is  called  Queen  Chariotte  Sound.  Ob 
the  western  side  of  the  island,  or  rather  on  an  island 
rated  from  it  by  a  narrow  strait  is  Nootka  Sound  [Noonu 
Sound.]  The  islands  which  lie  &rthK  north  along  tbe 
coast  are  generally  of  moderate  size.  Tbe  largest  are 
Aristizabali.  Prince  Royal,  Banks,  and  Revillagigedo  Island. 
About  50  miles  west  of  Banks  Island  is  Queen  CharloUe 
Island,  which  has  an  area  of  about  10,000  square  miles. 
Farther  niHrth  is  King  Geoige  III.  ArchifnUgo,  whidi 
comprehends  a  considerable  number  of  large  islands.  Tbe 
largeat  is  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  on  the  western  ahom  of 
whioh  is  Port  BucareUi,  a  fine  and  safe  harbour  aunonnde4 
by  a  range  of  high  mountains^  containing  seven  active  vol- 
canoes, from  which  fire  and  smoke  issue  in  the  midst  ol 
eternal  ice.  The  lam»t  of  the  other  ishmds  belonging  to 
this  archipelago  are  Sitka,  Duke  of  York  Island,  and  Ad- 
miralty Island.  This  chain  of  islands  termtnataa  at  Crocs 
Sound.  North  of  Gross  Sound  a  very  high  and  lofty  range 
runs  along  the  shores,  and  its  highest  summit.  Mount  fta- 
weather,  attains  the  elevatitm  of  14,761  feet  above  the  sea- 
leveL  liiis  range  extends  to  Behring's  Bay.  Thedimate  of 
these  islands  is  still  mate  humid  than  that  of  the  opposite 
coast  On  the  island  of  Sitka  the  harbours  are  open  all  tbe 
year  round,  though  the  small  creeks  which  are  enclosed  by 
hills  are  sometimes  covwed  with  a  thin  coMof  ioe.  A  little 
"  now  ftlls  in  January  and  Febru^ry^but^^^^i^^ers  of  rata 
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oeour  daiW  all  tbe  war  round.  Ibundar-itoniu  an  ran  In 

sununer.  out  more  frequent  in  winter.  In  winter  Uw  air  is  bo 
oharged  with  eleotriei^,  that  for  many  hours  t<^tber  in  the 
darkest  nights  a  hlaiu  green  electrical  light  is  seen  on 
^rs  of  iron  which  are  e]^Qsed  to  the  air.  The  attempts 
which  hare  been  made  to  cultivate  grain  have  not  succeeded. 
Though  maixe  and  wheat  grew  weU  at  Nootka  Sound,  they 
did  not  ripen.  Potatoes  and  several  kinds  of  vegetables 
succeed  well.  The  wood  which  covers  the  lower  declivities 
of  the  hills  and  mountains  consists  chiefly  of  different 
kinds  of  fir,  cypress,  and  balsam  poplar ;  they  are  sometimes 
of  great  size.  Whales,  seats,  sea-lions,  and  otters  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  abound. 

The  Northern  Segion,  or  the  lai^  peninsula  which 
stretches  between  60*^  and  70°  N.  laL  from  130*  W.  long, 
between  the  Paeifie  and  the  Polar  Sea,  and  terminates  at 
about  166°  W.  long,  on  the  shores  of  Belvin^'s  Strait  and  tlie 
sea  of  Kamtchatka,  is  the  least  known  portion  of  the  north- 
western coast  of  America.  It  is  only  the  shores  and  their 
immediate  vicinity  which  have  been  visited,  and  up  to  the 
year  1637  a  part  of  the  coast  along  the  Polar  Sea  had  never 
been  seen  by  any  Buropcan.  Not  fbr  from  Behring's 
Bay  rises  the  high  summit  called  Mount  St.  EUas,  which  is 
considered  to  be  the  highest  mountain  In  North  America, 
being  17,144  feet  above  the  sea-level.  It  is  connected  by  a 
lower  ridge  with  the  range  of  Mount  Fairweather.  At 
Mount  St.  Elias  the  mountain-mass,  which  so  &r  north  lies 
in  8  direction  nearly  due  north* west,  begins  to  run  to  the 
vest,  and  continues  in  that  direction  to  the  shores  of  Bristol 
"Bijt  where  it  Suddenly  i^owt  narrower,  and  fernis  the 
peninBula  of  Alashlw  or  Aliaaka,  which  is  about  360  miles 
long,  with  an  average  width  of  80  miles.  It  is  not  known 
to  what  a  distance  tnese  mountains  extend  inland,  as  they 
have  never  been  traversed  by  Europeans.  Many  of  their 
summits  rise  above  the  snow-line,  and  several  of  them  are 
active  volcanoes,  especially  on  the  peninsula  of  Aliaska. 
The  declivities  of  the  mountains  reach  the  shores  of  the  sea, 
which  arc  iudented  by  numerous  inlets. 

The  largest  of  these  inlets  are  Prince  William's  Sound  and 
Cook's  Inlet,  which  enclose  the  elevated  rocky  peninsula  of 
Tchougatchi.  At  the  point  where  the  peninsula  of  Aliaska 
is  connected  with  the  continent  is  the  island  of  Kodiak, 
which  is  above  one  hundred  miles  long,  and  on  an  average 
fifty  miles  wide ;  it  consists  of  rocky  mountains  of  moderate 
elevation,  with  fine  valleys  between  them.  The  olimata 
alone  this  coast  is  as  humid  and  mild  as  Jhrther  to  the 
souu-east;  snow  does  not  lie  long  on  the  ground,  and 
severe  cold  is  not  experienced.  This  is  perhaps  mainly  to  be 
attributed  to  the  high  mountains  which  shelter  it  ttom  the 
north  and  north-east,  and  to  the  high  ground  of  the  penin- 
sula of  Aliaska.  which  extends  west-south-west,  and  shelters 
the  lower  tracts  from  the  north-west  winds.  Though  the 
rocky  coast,  where  it  is  exposed  to  the  strong  winds  from  the 
Faomc,  ii  generally  without  v^tation,  the  shores  of  the 
inlets  and  tne  lower  declirities  of  the  surrounding  moun- 
tains are  clothed  with  fine  timber-trees,  fir,  larch,  pedlar, 
silver  poplar,  alder,  and  willows.  Earthquakes  are  common 
on  the  island  of  Kodiak  and  the  ^acent  coasts,  as  well  as 
on  Aliaska.  The  sea  supplies  the  principal  article  of  food 
fa  the  natives ;  die  most  common  fish  are  hening,  cod, 
Iialihut,  and  salmon.  Whales  and  seals  abound.  The  fiir- 
liearing  animals,  which  have  attractad  the  Russians  to  this 
coast,  are  sea  and  river  otters,  sevml  kinds  of  foxes,  among 
-which  the  black  fox  is  in  high  esteem,  black,  brown,  and 
red  bears,  and  several  kinds  of  marmots,  be»des  beavers, 
rein-deer,  gluttons,  lynxes,  an'd  some  smaller  animals.  In 
the  mountains  a  kind  of  wild  goat  is  found. 

The  peninsula  of  Aliaska  and  the  chain  of  volcanic  islands 
wliich  stretch  from  the  extreme  western  point  of  the  penin- 
sula nearly  to  the  shores  of  Kamtchatka,  separate  the  sea 
of  Kamtchatka  from  the  Pacific.  North  of  the  peninsula  is 
the  Bay  of  Bristol,  into  which  a  river  falls  that  brings  down 
tho  water  from  the  large  lake  of  Shelekow.  This  lake  is 
siud  to  be  nearly  one  hundred  miles  long;  and  about  forty 
wide'  in  the  broadest  part  In  the  vicinity  of  this  lake  the 
high,  mountains  seem  to  terminatoh  or  at  least  to  remain  at 
a  ^reat  distance  from  the  shores  of  the  sea;  fbr  between 
Bristol  Bay  and  Norton  Sound  the  coast  is  low  and  inacces- 
sible, the  sea  being  shallow  and-  the  waves  breaking  upon 
the  land.  A  considerable  river,  the  Kuskowina,  empties 
Itself  into  the  sea  between  Bristol  Bay  and  No-ton  Sound ; 
and  north  of  its  mouth  is  the  island  of  Nunniwak,  which  is 
above  one  hundred  miles  lonf^  and     modnate  elevation. 


On  the  shores  «f  Norton  Bound  tha  country  is  low,  out 
rises  with  a  gentle  ascent  towards  the  interior.  *  Cook  finind 
it  well  woowd  in  parts ;  and  this  seems  to  he  the  most 
northern  place  on  the  west  side  of  America  where  trees 
attain  a  considerable  sise.  Farther  norUi  the  country  is 
low,  but  in  many  places  intersected  with  hills  of  clay,  sand- 
stone, and  limestone,  of  moderate  height. 

The  innermost  recess  however  of  the  deep  hay  called 
Kotzebue's  Sound  appears  to  reach  a  country  of  primitive 
fbrmation.  At  the  innermost  recess  of  this  bay  is  a  hill  com- 
posed of  pure  solid  ice.  about  1 60  feet  high.  Over  the  ice 
there  is  a  covering  of  bluish  clay,  from  two  to  three  inches 
thick,  and  immedialely  over  that  a  kind  of  turf  scarcely  a 
foot  deep :  it  is  overgrown  with  most  luxuriant  grass.  The 
teeth  and  hones  of  the  fbsul  elephant  an  found  imbedded  in 
the  ice,  as  in  die  similar  masses  of  ice  which  oeeur  in  the 
Polar  Sea  on  the  coast  of  Siberia.  The  country  which 
surrounds  the  isolated  hills  of  this  region  is  low  and  level, 
and  partly  covered  with  swamps,  and  the  shores  in  many 
parts  are  lined  with  narrow  lakes.  The  soil  is  either  sandy, 
or  composed  of  an  elastic  bog  earth,  on  which  some  small 
plants  and  shrubs  thrive  well  near  the  water-courses ;  but  at 
no  ^eat  depth  below,  the  ground  is  frozen  even  in  the 
beginning  of  the  autumn.  Cape  Lisbume  is  formed  by  a 
limestone  rock  about  860  foet  nigh,  and  some  bills  extend 
from  it  to  Cape  Beaufort  Farther  on  to  Icy  Cape,  and 
thence  to  Cape  Barrow,  the  country  is  low,  intersected  with 
small  lakes,  and  covered  with  swampy  moss.  The  animals 
which  abound  in  this  rwion  are  several  species  of  foxes, 
among  which  the  black  fox  is  abundant,  and  also  several 
species  of  viverree  and  gUret.  Tha  dog  is  the  only  domeatJe 
animsl,  and  the  rein-deer  is  in  a  wild  state.  Otters  and 
some  marine  animals,  which  occur  farther  south,  disappear 
north  of  the  Aleutian  Islands,  but  the  common  seal  is  fre- 
quent, and  the  herds  of  morse  in  Behring*s  Strait  are 
countless ;  their  teeth  form  a  considerable  branch  of  trade. 
These  seas  contain  six  species  of  whales  and  four  species  of 
dolphins.  The  inhabitants  of  the  shores  of  the  Kamt- 
chatka sea  seem  to  belong  to  the  Esquimaux,  and  greatly 
resemble  the  inhabitants  (UT  the  north-eastern  shores  of  Asia, 
the  Tschukutskoi ;  their  languages  seem  also  not  to  differ 
materially :  they  live  exclusively  by  fishing. 

Point  Barrow,  the  most  northern  point  of  America  on  this 
side,  is  a  long  low  spit,  composed  of  gravel  and  loose  sand, 
which  the  pressure  of  the  ice  has  fbreed  up  into  numerous 
masses,  which  at  a  distance  appear  like  rocks.  It  projects 
several  mfles  into  the  Polar  Sm.  From  diis  point  eastward 
to  the  mouth  of  Mackenzie  river  the  coast  deeUiies  a  litdeto 
the  south  of  east.  This  coast  is  low,  consisting  in  many 
places  of  mud,  the  surface  of  which  is  frozen  even  in  sum- 
mer ;  and  in  other  places  of  mud-banks  rising  from  ten  to 
twenty  feet,  except  towards  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie 
river,  where  they  attain  from  sixty  to  eighty  feet.  The  sea  is 
very  shallow,  and  covered  with  ice,  either  in  pieces  or  extend- 
ing in  lai^e  unbroken  sheets.  In  many  places  an  open 
channel  lies  between  the  ooast-line  and  the  sea,  which 
may  be  navigated  by  small  boats,  but  in  other  parts  the 
heavy  ice  is  closely  packed  on  the  shore.  The  countrv 
adjacent  to  the  coast  is  level  and  low  frotii  Point  Barrow  to 
nearly  152°  W.  long.,  a  distance  of  more  than  one  hundred 
miles,  and  the  eye  does  not  meet  with  a  single  failL  It  ap- 
pears then  that  the  whole  tract  between  Cape  Lisbume  and 
152"  W.  long,  is  an  alluvial  plain,  in  which  ice  is  found  all 
the  year  round  at  a  small  depth  below  the  surface.  Between 
15randl52°W.  long,  there  is  a  ridge  of  bills  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  shore,  called  Pelly  Mountains.  It  is  not 
known  if  these  hills  form  the  most  western  range  with 
which  the  Chippewyan  Mountains  terminate,  oriPtbey  con 
stitute  an  isolated  range.  No  range  of  mountains  or  bills  is 
visible  from  the  shore  oetween  151**  and  146°  W.  lat.,  a  dis- 
tance of  more  than  one  hundred  miles.  But  from  146°  W. 
lat.  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie  river  four  distinct  ridges 
are  serai  at  a  distance  of  from  twelve  to  thirty  miles  from  the 
shore.  Tbey  are  probably  the  northern  extremity  of  Uie  C  h  ip- 
pewyan Mountain!^  andseem  to  indicate  that  this  mountain- 
system  towards  its  northern  extremity  consists  of  four  sepa- 
rate ranges,  divided  flom  each  other  by  valleys  idiout  twenty 
or  thirty  miles  wide.  The  two  most  western  chains,  callM 
Roman  low  chain  and  British  chain,  are  covered  with  snow, 
even  in  summer:  the  two  others  are  free  from  snow  in  aum- 
ner.  These  chains  consist  of  slate  rocks;  tBmrsummils  are 
round  and  naked,  and  between  them  ur>nBrrow  nlleya 
which  contain  grass.  No  bu^^«^B^j^@0#l#t 
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wiUi.  and  the  few  fltmiliesof  EiquiiMUX  UvaoDttie  prodoM 
of  their  fisheries.  , 

Tba  coimtries  deicsibed  under  this  head  an  ouiimed  by 
three  powers,  the  United  Statu  of  America,  the  British, 
and  the  Russians.  The  Americans  claim  the  countay  tra- 
versed by  the  Columbia  river.  By  the  oonveation  with  the 
Russians  in  1H24,  their  claims  are  limited  to  54^40'N.lat : 
but  they  claim  all  the  country  south  of  that  parallel  to  42° 
N.  laL  Ihe  British  however  claim  part  aX  thii  coast  The 
Americans  rest  their  claim  partly  on  the  discovery  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia  river  by  Gray  in  1792.  thoi^^  it  ap- 
pears that  it  had  been  visited  in  1 7  75  by  the  Spaniard  Eceta, 
who  called  it  Eotrada  de  Eceta,  Lewis  and  Clarke,  two 
Americans,  first  crossed  the  country  drained  by  the  south- 
ern affluents  of  the  Columbia  river,  but  the  principal 
branch  was  first  visited  by  the  agents  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company.  Th»  opposite  claims  of  the  two  nations 
««  not  yet  settled,  lae  Americans  have  formed  no  per- 
manent settlements,  but  many  of  their  citizens,  who  are 
engaged  in  the  fur- trade,  visit  the  southern  affluents  of  the 
Gof^bia*  as  the  most  convenient  mountain-passes  over  the 
Ghippewyan  range  are  between  the  upper  branches  of  the 
Missouri  and  Lewis  and  Clarke  rivers,  but  they  complain 
much  of  the  agents  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  who 
have  permanent  establishments  on  the  Fraser  river,  and 
even  on  the  Columbia  itselfl  The  British  pass  the  Chip- 
pewyan  Mountains  between  the  sources  of  the  Peace  and 
Fraser  rivers,  which  are  only  separated  by  a  portage  of  817 
yards,  according  to  Mackensie.  The  claims m  theRussians 
and  the  British  have  beoi  settled  by  treaties,  accoidiiu;  to 
which  the  whole  of  the  northern  peninsula  west  of  14r  W. 
long,  belongs  to  the  Russians,  as  likewise  a  tract  along  the 
coast  as  (kc  south  as  56°  N.  1at«  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
islands  fbrming  l^ing  George  III.  Aichipel^.  The 
settlements  of  the  Russians  are  more  important  than  the 
British.  In  1799  a  Company  was  incorporated  under  the 
name  of  the  Russian  American  Company,  for  the  purpose 
of  trading  along  the  north-western  coast,  and  of  bunt- 
ing the  fur-bearing  animals,  especially  the  sea-otters. 
Their  most  northern  seUlemeot  is  at  ib'i&tol  Bay,  at  the 
mouth  of  a  river  called  Nushagak.  The  establishment 
on  the  island  of  Kodiak.  called  Alexandria,  is  still  more 
important.  But  the  principal  settlement  is  New  Arkhan- 
gelsk, on  the  island  of  Sitka,  whoe  a  town,  with  about  1200 
inhahitants,  has  been  built  on  a  good  harbour.  The  num- 
ber  of  persons  who  are  considered  as  Russian  •nbjacts 
amounts  to  more  than  10.000,  but  only  about  1000  are  Bn- 
ropeans. 

(Lewis  and  Clarke's  Travels  to  Uie  Source  qf  the  Mii- 
touri,  &c.;  Irving's  ^«<ona;  Mackenzie's  Voyages  through 
$he  Continent  qf  North  America  to  the  Frozen  and  Pacific 
Oiieans ;  Voyaget  of  Cook.  Meares,  Portlock,  Dixon,  and 
Vancouver ;  BOling's  Expedition  to  the  Northern  Part  qf 
Siusia,  by  Sauer  and  Saryschew ;  Voyage  qf  Discovery  to 
Siberia,  the  f^zen  Ocean,  &c. ;  Langsdorrs  Voyages  and 
Travels  in  various  parts  of  the  tVorld;  Kotzebue's  Voyage 
qf  Discovery  into  the  South  Sea,  &c.;  Beech^'s  Voyage 
to  the  Paajlc  and  Behrir^t  Straitis  Franklin's  Secmd 
ExpaUtionto  thePolarSM;  Dease  and  Simpson's  Account 
t^the  itwent  Arctic  Discoveries,  in  the  'London  Gec^- 
phical  Journal.'  voL  viii.) 

NORTH.  FREDERIC,  EARL  OF  GinLDFORD. 
better  known  by  the  title  of  Lord  North  (as  he  did  not 
succeed  to  the  earldom  until  within  two  years  of  his  death), 
was  bom  on  the  1 3th  of  April.  1 733.  He  was  educated  first 
at  Eton,  and  afterwards  at  Trinity  College,  Oxford.  On 
leaving  the  university,  he  went  abroad  for  three  years,  and 
durine  that  time  resided  successively  in  Germany,  Italy, 
and  Aance,  cultivating  the  fbreign  languages.  Almost  im- 
mediately after  his  return  to  England,  he  married,  in  1756, 
Miss  Ann  Speke,  an  heiress  of  an  antient  Somersetshire 
ftmily. 

In  1763  Lord  North  was  appointed  one  of  the  lords  of  the 
treunry.  Two  years  after,  cm  the  fbrmadon  <tf  Lord  Chat- 
luon's  (as  it  was  called  by  Mr.  Burke)  'teaseUated*  ministry. 
Lord  North  received  the  office  of  join^paymnster  of  the 
ftirces,  his  coUesgue  being  Mr.  George  Cooke.  In  the 
speech  in  which  Mr.  Burke  so  happily  described  the  general 
composition  of  this  ministry,  he  thus  specially  alludes  to 
the  joint  appointment  of  Lord  North  and  Mr.  Cooke:— *  I 
venture  to  say,  it  did  so  happen  that  persons  had  a  single 
offloe  divided  between  them,  who  had  never  spoke  to  ewdi 
other  in  thur  lira,  until  they  firand  thnnselTe\  tiwy  knev 


not  how.  nggingtQ«ther»  heads  and  points,  in  &» 
truckle-bed.*  {Speedk  on  Afmrican  ThxafioB.)  Lord  Roek- 
ingham  had  previously  offered  him  the  ehaneellorsfaip  of 
^e  exchequer  and  tin  viee-treasurership  of  Ireland,  both 
of  which  appointments  he  had  refused.  He  became  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  in  1769,  and  at  the  same  time 
leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  on  (Jharles  Townshend's 
unexpected  death.  This  too  he  at  first  declined;  but  he  was 
afterwards  prevailed  on  (we  are  told)  by  the  princess  of 
Wales  and  by  his  &ther,  Lord  Guildfora,  to  accept  this 
situation.  In  1770,  on  the  duke  of  Grafton's  retirement, 
he  became  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  sUll  holding  the  chan- 
cellorship of  the  exchequer.  George  UL  Mt  bimadf  under 
an  obligation  to  Lord  north  for  extricating  him,  by  the 
acceptance  of  the  premiership^  from  the  embarrassmeot 
wbion  the  duke  of  Grafton's  retirement  had  ouued;  he 
warmly  expressed  his  gratitude,  became  greatly  attadied 
to  his  new  prime-minister,  and  never  foigot  the  oblintion. 
nor  ceased  to  have  a  for  himi,  tm  the  coalition  of 

1784. 

It  is  an  interesting  trait  recorded  by  his  daughter.  Lady 
Charlotte  Lindsay,  in  her  letter  appendea  to  Lord 
Broueham's  '  Historical  Sketches*  (first  series),  that  Lord 
North  would  never  allow  himself  to  be  called  prime-minis- 
ter. '  He  never  would  allow  us  to  call  him  pnme-minister, 
saying  there  was  no  such  thing  in  the  British  cmstitu- 
tion.' 

LtHrd  North's  mhustry  lasted  fkom  1 770  to  1 782.  Being 
defeated  on  the  S2nd  Februaiy,  1788,  in  the  Honaa  of 
Commons,  on  the  question  of  the  continuaq^  of  the  Ame- 
rican war, '  he  gave  way  to  Lord  Rockingham.  That  war 
is  the  chief  characteristic  of  bis  ministry,  lliere  an  two 
different  questions  to  be  considered  in  oonnectioa  with  tins 
war,  the  question  of  its  justice  and  the  (question  of  its  expe- 
diency. The  ministry  and  the  opposition  joined  issue  on 
both  these  questions.  The  opposition,  including,  with  the 
exception  of  Lord  North  himself^  and  his  supports  Thurlow 
and  Wedderbum.  nearly  all  the  intellect  of  the  House, 
Burke,  Fox.  Dunning,  and  latterly  Pitt  (who  entered  par- 
liament in  1780),  contended,  first,  that  the  &itish  parlia- 
ment had  no  r^t  to  tax  the  American  colonic*,  and 
therefore  that  a  war  in  enforcement  of  British  taxatiw 
was  upjust;  and  secondly,  that  even  if  parliament  had  the 
rwht.  it  was  inexpe^ent  to  enforce  the  right  by  war.  Laid 
mrth  maintained  both  the  justice  and  expediency  of 
the  war.  But  every  year  introduced  of  course  new  ele- 
ments into  the  question  of  expediency ;  and  it  is  now  nn- 
derstood  that  Lord  North  himself  disapproved  of  the  conti- 
nuance of  the  war  for  at  least  three  years  before  his  resig- 
nation in  1782,  but  that  he  persevered  in  its  defence  onlvin 
deference  to  the  wishes  of  George  III.  Lady  Charlotte 
Lindsay,  in  the  letter  already  quoted,  says,  'Although  I  do 
not  beheve  that  my  father  ever  entertained  any  doubt  as  to 
the  justice  of  the  American  war,  yet  I  am  sure  that  ha 
wished  to  have  made  peace  three  years  before  its  termina- 
tion.* Hus  statement  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  fact  that 
Lord  North,  in  the  very  last  speech  that  he  ever  made, 
defended  the  American  war;  and  this  circumstance  again 
.renders  it  improbable  that  he  should  ever  have  thought  or 
admitted  it  to  be  ui>just,  as  has  sometimes  been  supposed. 

The  following  remarks  show  the  nature  of  GsoriCB  tbs 
Third's  oppositun  to  Lord  North's  retirement  and  ooovey 
a  just  censnre  on  the  conduct  of  Lord  North: — 'He  wu 
long  resolved  to  quit  the  helm,  because  Creorge  UL  insisted 
on  a  wrong  course  being  steered— that  helm  which  he  od^i 
to  have  quitted  as  soon  as  his  mind  was  made  np  to  differ 
with  the  owner  of  the  vessel,  unless  he  were  permitted  to 
follow  his  own  course,  and  he  was  only  kept  at  his  post  bf 
constant  entreaties,  by  monthly  expostulations,  by  the  most 
vehement  protestations  of  the  misguided  prince  against  a 
proceeding  which  must  leave  him  helpless  in  the  hands  of  his 
implacable  enemies,  and  even  by  promises  always  renewed 
to  Vet  him  go,  would  he  but  remain  for  a  few  weeks,  antil  some 
other  arrangement  eoidd  be  made.  It  is  fit  that  this  cntui 
and  important  foot  should  be  stated,  and  we  have  befoie  u 
the  proofs  of  it  under  the  band  of  the  royal  suitor  to  iiis 
reluctant  servant's  grace  and  fevour,  whose  umarenlly  fixed 
purpose  of  retirement  he  uses  all  these  expedients  to  defest 
or  at  least  to  obstruct  and  retard,  if  he  cannot  frustrate.' 
{Bistorwd  Sketches  <if  the  Statesmen  <^  George  111^  )it 
series,  p.  59.) 

It  was  at  the  time  the  general  opinkm  that  Lord  Bute  it- 
taiaed  his  eailj  jngoenee        George  IIL,  and  that  ijaA 
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North,  nomia&Uy  prime-miniBter,  vu  but  a  puppet  in  his 
bands.  [BiTTE,  LoKD.]  This  opinion,  which  contributed 
greatly  to  the  ({eneral  unpopularity  of  Lord  North's  admi- 
nistration, has  been  shown  by  Lord  Broiurham  to  be  entirely 
erroneous.  {Hutorical  Sketdut;  Edinourgh  Review  for 
October,  1639.) 

Tho  Roekingham  miniitry.  which  sueceeded  Lord  North's, 
vas  soon  ibllowed  by  an  admtniatration  under  Lord  Shel- 
barne.  in  which  Mr.  Pitt  was  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
and  which  placed  Lord  North  by  the  side  of  his  former 
adversary,  Mr.  Fox,  in  opposition.  In  a  short  time  arose 
the  well-known  and  much-abused  coalition.  [Fox.]  In 
April,  1783,  a  ministry  was  formefl  by  the  duke  of  Fort- 
land,  in  which  Lord  North  and  Fox  were  appointed  secre- 
taries of  state.  This  ministry  ended  its  career  in  December 
of  the  same  year.  The  universal  ui)popularity  of  the  coali- 
tion, and  the  kinfr*s  unconstitutional  opposition  to  Mr. 
Fox's  India  Bill,  killed  it  We  are  informed  by  Lady 
Charlotte  Lindsay  thatthe  coalition  was  principally  brought 
about  by  the  agency  of  Lord  North's  eldest  sou,  and  of 
Mr.  Eden,  afterwards  Lord  Auckland.  In  reply  to  the 
abuse  which  has  been  heaped  upon  Uiii  eoalition,  it  may 
be  obsemd,  that  because  statesmen  have  once  diSbred, 
they  are  not  to  be  precluded  from  afterwards  combining, 
when  the  questions  on  which  they  have  differed  are  set  at 
rest,  and  others  have  arisen  in  woicb  they  conscientiously 
agree ;  hut  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  this  league,  formed 
against  the  peace  which  Lord  Shelbume  had  obtained,  was 
bated  by  the  whole  country,  and  deeply  injured  the  charac- 
ter of  th«  parties.  [Fox.] 

When  Lord  North  retired  from  the  premiership  in  1 782, 
he  had  been  appointed  lord-warden  oi  the  Cinque  Ports. 
He  succeedad  to  the  title  of  ear)  of  Guildford  and  to  the 
fiimily  estates  in  1790.  Two  years  after,  he  died,  in  the 
sixtieth  year  of  his  age.  In  the  last  five  years  of  his  liAs  he 
*VBs  afflicted  with  blindness.  'Lord  North,  when  he  was 
out  of  offire,'  says  hi*  daughter,  'had  no  printe aeeretary. 
Even  after  he  became  blind,  hii  danghtan,  paitieukrty  the 
two  elder,  rrad  to  him  by  turns,  wrote  his  letter*,  led  him  in 
bis  walks,  and  were  bis  constant  companiong.* 

Lord  North  tras  not  a  statesman  of  first-rate  powers,  bat 
yet  of  more  than  respectable  ability.  His  administration 
of  the  Bnancea,  in  his  character  (tf  chancellor  t^the  exche-' 
qner,  was  generally  approved  of.  And  again,  though  he 
cannot  lay  claim  to  the  title  of  a  brilliant  orator,  he  was  a 
good  speaker.  He  spoke  clearly,  teiuibly.  with  much  wit, 
and  with  an  uniformly  good  humour,  vhiw  made  him  the 
great  fiiTourite  of  the  House. 

The  following  are  interesting  passages  of  lady  Charlotte 
Lindsay's  letter.  After  describing  her  fiither**  social  quali- 
ties she  obwrres,  'Yet  I  think  that  he  had  really  more 
enjoyment  when  he  went  into  the  country  on  a  Saturday 
and  Sunday,  with  only  his  own  fkmily  or  one  or  two  inti- 
mate friends:  he  then  entered  into  all  tho  jokes  and  fun  of 
his  children,  was  the  companion  and  intimate  friend  of  his 
elder  sons  and  daughters,  and  the  merry  entertaining  play- 
(bllow  of  bis  tittle  girl,  who  was  five  years  younger  tlwn  any 
of  the  others.  To  bis  smants  he  was  a  most  kind  and  in- 
dulgent master.  If  provoked  by  stupidity  or  impertioence, 
a  few  hasty  impatient  words  would  escape  him,  but  I  never 
saw  him  really  out  qf  humour.  He  baa  a  drunken  stupid 
groom,  who  used  to  provoke  him,  and  who,  from  this  un- 
common ciroumstance,  was  called  by  the  children  "  the  man 
that  puts  papa  in  a  passion ;"  and  I  think  he  continued  all 
his  life  putting  papa  in  a  passion,  and  bang  forgiven,  fi)r  I 
believe  he  died  in  his  service.*  And  again :  '  Lord  North 
was  a  truly  pious  Christian ;  and  although  (ftmn  his  politi- 
cal view  of  toe  subject)  1  believe  thatone  of  Uie  lost  speeches 
he  made  in  parliament  was  against  the  repeal  of  the  Test 
Act,  yet'  bis  religion  was  quite  free  from  lugotry  or  intoler- 
ance, and  consisted  more  in  the  beautiful  spirit  of  Christian 
benevolence  than  in  outward  and  formal  observances.  His 
character  in  private  life  was,  I  believe,  as  fiiultless  as  that  of 
any  human  being  can  be ;  and  those  aotions  of  his  public 
life  which  appear  to  have  been  the  most  questionable  pro- 
ceeded, I  am  entirely  convinced,  firom  what  I  must  own 
was  a  weakness,  though  not  an  unamiable  one^  and  which 
followed  him  through  his  life— the  want  of  power  to  rasist 
the  influence  itf  those  he  loved.* 

NORTHALLERTON.  [Yobksbikb.] 

NORTHAMPTON.  [NoaTHAunoNSHiBK.] 

NORTfiAMPrONSaiRB,  an  mland  county  of  Eng- 
land, 18  bounded  on  the  north  by  Linndnshire^  <n  tue 
P.  a.  Na  1014. 


north-west  by'  Rutlandshire  and  Leicestershire,  on  tha 
west  by  Warwickshire,  on  the  south-west  and  south  hy 
Oxfordshire,  on  the  south-east  1^  Buckinghamshire  and 
Bedfordshire,  and  ota  the  east  by  Huntingdonshire  and 
Cambridgeshire.  Its  form  is  very  irzraular ;  its  greatest 
length  is,  nom  north-east  to  south-west,  fVom  the  neighbour^ 
hood  of  Peterboroueb  to  that  of  Kackley,  68  or  69  miles ; 
and  its  greatest  breadth,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Daventiy 
to  Stoney  Stratford.  27  miles.  Its  area  is  estimated  at  101 6 
square  miles.  The  population  in  1821  was  162,483;  in 
1831,  179,336;  showing  an  increase  in  ten  years  of  16,853, 
or  10  per  cent,  and  giving  177  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile. 
In  size  it  is  the  twenty-second  of  the  English  counties ;  in 
amount  of  population  the  twenty-seventh;  and  in  density 
of  population  the  twenty-ninth.  Northampton,  the  county 
town,  is  on  the  Nene,  61  miles  in  a  direct  line  north-north- 
west of  London,  ox  67  miles  by  the  mail-road  through 
St.  Alban's,  Dunstable,  Wobum,  and  Newport  Pagnel. 

Surface  and  Geotogieal  Character.— The  surface  of  the 
county  is  undulating ;  the  hills  do  not  rise  to  a  great  height, 
but  presentgentle  declivities  separated  by  intervening  vales 
watered  by  rivulets  and  riven,  and  so  irregularly  grouped 
as  not  to  admit  of  description.  The  highest  land  is  about 
Daventry,  where  Arbury  Hill  rises  to  the  he^ht  of  804  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  This  and  the  neighbouring 
bills  have  the  general  appearance  of  a  group  of  rounded 
conical  knolls,  and  constitute  by  far  the  most  varied  and 
picturesque  scenery  in  this  part  of  the  county.  The  north- 
eastern extremity  of  the  county,  near  Peterborough,  subsides 
into  the  great  fen  district. 

The  eastern  border  of  the  county,  comprising  the  heights 
east  of  the  valley  of  the  Nene,  adjacent  to  Huntingdonshire 
and  Bedfordshire,  is  occupied  by  the 'Oxford  clay,  which 
forms  the  npantion  between  the  middle  and  lower  divi- 
sions of  the  oolitio  series.  The  northern  part  of  the  oonnty ; 
the  central  parts,  as  ftr  west  as  the  hills  which  ovah)ok  the 
v^ley  of  the  Welland  by  Huringworth  Vmrk  and  Rocking- 
ham, and  as  fhr  to  the  south-west  as  the  high  road  to  Notting- 
ham, through  Bigham  Ferrers,  Kettering,  and  Rockingham ; 
the  south-eastern  border,  from  High«n  Ferrers  to  Tow- 
eester  and  Brackley ;  and  some  projecting  or  insulated  por^ 
tions  beyond  these  limits,  are  occupied  by  the  uppermost 
formations  of  the  lowest  division  of  oolites.  At  CoUyweston 
and  Easton,  near  the  Welland,  the  slaty  beds  of  the  forest- 
marble  are  quarried  for  rooflng-alates.  Tbey  imbibe  more 
water  and  retain  it  longer  than  the  Westmoreland  slates, 
but  neither  imbibe  so  much  nor  retain  it  so  long  as  tiles  do 
On  the  slope  of  the  hills  on  the  right  Imnk  of  the  Nene, 
atRannds  and  Stanwiek,  near  Higbam  Ferrers,  beds  re- 
lemblinff  foiest-marble  are  woAed  for  ornamental  purposes ; 
these  bSs  yield  a  shelly  stone  of  a  bine  colour,  suffloiently 
compact  to  take  a  ttrien^le  polish.  The  principal  bed  of 
this  division  of  the  oolitic  swies  is  the  great  oolite.  Nearly 
all  the  rest  of  the  central  part  of  the  county  is  occupied  by  the 
lowermost  members  of  the  oolitio  snies,  which  extend  in 
some  places  to  thewestern  borders.  The  predominsut  beds  are 
of  red  or  rather  reddish-brown  ferruginous  sands,  intermixed 
with  calcareous  sandstone,  which  is  quarried  m  some  places, 
though  it  affords  but  an  indifferent  and  unsightly  mate* 
rial  for  architectural  purposes.  The  western  b«der  of  the 
county  and  one  or  two  valleys  penetrating  into  the  in- 
terior are  occupied  by  the  lias.  Limestone  is  got  in  great 
plenty  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  county;  the  principal 
lime-works  are  at  Duston  and  Kingsthorpe,  near  North 
ampton.  Good  clay  for  making  bricks  and  tiles  is  found  in 
various  plaoet. 

Hydrography  and  Commimicatione.—TlM  greater  part  of 
the  county  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Nene,  which  is  the 
principal  rivw  in  it.  A  small  portion  of  the  north  and 
north-west  borders  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Welland ; 
another  small  portion  on  the  west  side,  to  the  basin  of  the 
Severn ;  and  the  southwn  extremity  of  the  oonnty,  to  ttw 
basins  of  the  Ouse  and  the  Thames. 

The  Nene  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  two  principal 
streams.  One  of  these  rises  near  Arbury  Hill,  S  miles 
south-west  of  Daventry,  and  flows  eastward  to  Northampton, 
where  it  is  joined  by  the  other  principal  stream, '  tbe  tiorthon 
water,' from  the  vilUge  of  Naseby.  At  Northampton  the  Nene 
becomes  naiigable  and  flows  north-east  through  the  eoun^ 
by  or  near  Wellingborough.  Higham  Ferrers,  Thrapston. 
and  Oundle ;  below  Oundle  it  reaches  the  border  of  the 
county,  which  it  separates  for  some  dislatiee^ktmi  HuntkHr> 
donshire.  At  Peterborough  tlxhinwfigBhnjmulwBw 
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Nene  iMves  the  county  tiu^ether,  buf  th»  MuBoal  river,  or 
Catawater  drain,  which  is  an  antieiit  channel  or  arm  of  the 
river,  follows  the  border  some  miles  iarther,  till  it  unites 
witb  au  arm  of  the  Wellaud  from  near  Croyland.  The 
length  of  tbe  Nene  in  this  county  or  on  tbe  border  is  about 
6U  miles ;  ibat  of  tbe  Catswater  drain  about  8  miles.  Its 
priucipal  tributaries  are  tbe  Ise  (24  miles  long),  which 
passeti  near  Rotliwellaud  Kettering,  and  joins  thel^eoe  near 
Wellingborough;  and  tbe  HarpePs  Brook  (19  milM  htogK 
and  the  Wilbw  Brook  (15  miles  long),  wbich  rise  in  Row- 
inghun  Fon»t,  in  tbe  north-west  part  of  the  county. 
These  tributaries  are  not  navigable. 

The  WtillLind  rises  at  Sibbertoft  in  thie  county.  4  or 
S  miles  south-west  of  Market  Harborough,  and  flows  to 
the  border  of  the  county,  wliir.h  it  Keparates  aucoessively 
from  Leireatersbire,  Ruilandtibire,  and  Lincolnshire.  It 
passes  near  Ruckiugbam  in  Nortbamplonsbire,  Market 
Harborough  in  Leice&lershire,  and  Stamford  and  Deeping 
in  liucolnsbire.  Between  Deeping  and  Croyland  it  quita 
tbe  county.  Just  beyond  the  border  of  Northamptonsliire 
there  is  u  channel  from  the  Welland  which  unites  with  the 
Catswater  drain.  That  part  of  the  course  of  the  Welland 
which  belongs  to  Northamptonshire  may  be  estiouted  at 
48  or  SO  miles.  The  navigation  commeneei  at  Slamfoxd, 
from  which  town  there  is  «  navigable  cut  to  Deeping.  The 
Welland  had  no  Northamptonshire  tributaries  of  any  mo- 
ment; ita  principal  feeders  are  from  the  other  counties, 
wbich  have  btjen  mentiotied. 

The  streams  belonging  to  the  basin  of  the  Severn  are  the 
Avon,  which  rises  near  Naseby,  and  baa  tbe  upper  part  of 
its  course  in  this  county ;  and  the  Leam.  which  baa  a  few 
miles  of  the  upper  part  of  its  course  on  tbe  border.  Tbe 
streams  belonging  lo  the  basin  of  the  Ouse  are,  the  Ouse 
itself^  which  rises  in  tbe  county  near  Bracklev,  and  has 
part  of  its  course  on  tbe  border;  and  tbe  Tow,  which 
rises  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sulgrave,  near  the  bord«  of 
the  county,  west  of  Towcester.  The  streams  belonging  to 
the  basin  of  the  Ttiames  are  the  CberweU  or  Charwell, 
which  rises  at  Cbarwellton,  5  miles  aouth-irait  of  Da- 
«ntry,  and  some  of  its  uibutaries.  All  these  streams  are 
amaU  in  that  part  of  their  couise  which  belongs  to  North- 
amptonshire.  ' 

The  Cariisle  andManchester  and  the  Hali&x  mail-coaeh 
load  enters  the  county  a  few  miles  beyond  Newport  Piwnel, 
fiuoka,  and  passes  through  Northampton  to  Market  Har- 
borough in  lieicestenhire.  The  lioeds  mail-road  enters  tbe 
county  near  Souldrop  in  Bedfordshire^  about  10  miles  be- 
yond Bedford,  and  passes  through  Hi^iam  Ferreia,  I^tar- 
tne,  and  Rockingham. 

The  Carlisle  and  Wetberby  mi  the  Edinbur^  and  York 
mail-road  crosses  the  northern  part  of  the  county  between 
Stilton  in  Huntingdonshire,  aod^Stamford  in  Lincolnshire; 
and  the  HuU  and  Lincoln  and  the  Louth  and  Boston  mail- 
-oad,  which  branches  off  from  that  just  mentioned  at  Norman 
Cross  in  Huntingdonshire,  passes  through  Peterborough  to 
Deepiiw. 

The  Grand  Junction  Canal  enters  the  conntf  near  Ston^ 
Suatford,  and  runs  norib-west,  paismg  botwaen  NoirUiunih 
ton  and  Daventry,  until  it  joins  the  Oxford  canal,  two  or 
three  small  detached  portions  of  which  are  within  this 
county-  One  of  the  summit-levels  of  the  Grand  Junction 
(^oal  is  at  Braunston,  just  within  the  western  boundary  of 
this  county  ;  and  there  are  two  tunnels,  one  at  Braunston, 
2U45  yards  long,  and  the  other  at  BUsworth,  between  Ibw- 
tester  and  Northampton,  3080  yards  bug.  There  is  a 
savigable  cut  from  near  Stoney  Stratf<»d  to  Buckingham, 
the  greater  part  of  which  is  within  this  ooonty ;  there  ia  also 
a  double  railroad  to  Northampton. 

The  Grand  Union  Canal  unites  with  tbe  Gnni  Junction 
Canal  at  Long  Buckby,  not  &r  from  tbe  Braunston  tunnel ; 
4dA  with  the  Leicester  Union  Ganal  at  Fozton,  near  Market 
Harborough.  There  ia  one  tunnel  in  that  part  of  the  canal 
which  is  in  this  county :  it  is  at  Criok  between  Nwthampton 
and  Lutterworth. 

The  London  and  BirminghamRailway  crosses  tfaiaoounty, 
following  the  line  of  tbe  Grand  Junction  and  Grand  Union 
eanals.  The  Woolvertoo  station  is  just  on  the  border  of 
the  county ;  and  tbe  Ellsworth.  Weedon,  and  Crick  stations 
are  within  it  At  Crick  the  railroad  leaves  the  line  of  tbe 
Grand  Union  Canal  and  turns  off  to  the  left  to  Rugby  in 
Warwickshire.  A  brancb  railroad  from  the  London  and 
Birmingham,  by  Northampton  and  Msiket  Harborough  to 
Liieester.  has  been  pn^wsed;  and  the  projected  Great 


Northern  Railway  (for  part  of  wfaieh  line.  vis.  ftoQ  Loodffi 
to  Cambri^e,  an  act  has  been  obtained)  waa  ^e^is^wd  to 
pass  through  the  north-eastern  aUremity  of  ib»  oountj 
from  Petwrborough  to  Deeping. 

Agrieuitwe.—The  county  of  Northampton  has  manv 
advantages  in  point  of  cliipate  and  soil,  and  baa  for  a  locg 
time  been  comparatively  well  cultivated  and  produetira. 
The  soil  ia  general^  adapted  to  produee  both  com  and  pas- 
tare  of  a  superior  qittlity.  A  email  proportum  only  of  ihc 
aurftce  is  poor  from  the  thin  staple  of  tiie  soil  or  from  a 
eold  hnnervioaa  subaoil;  lea-ving  out  the  natural  woods, 
wbiob  are  considerable,  that  which  remains  unproductive 
fur  want  of  cultivation  is  trifling,  and  could  easily  be  im- 
proved. The  climate  is  mild  and  healthy.  The  subsoil 
being  mostly  rocky,  allows  all  superfluous  water  to  run  down 
through  it ;  and  where  a  stratum  of  clay  intervenes,  the  in- 
equality of  the  surface  allows  a  ready  dis^arge  of  tbe 
waler.  The  surfkce  of  the  county,  except  a  portion  of  low 
flat  land  north  of  Peterborough,  may  be,  on  an  average,  about 
300  feet  above  tbe  level  of  the  sea;  tbe  greatest  beight 
does  not  exceed  500  feet,  if  we  except  the  summiU  of  some 
hUls  about  Daventry.  which  nay  rise  to  the  height  of  80u 
feet  above  tbe  sea. 
Tbe  fidlowuig  derations  axe  from  aetnal  anrvay  :— 
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River  Ouse  near  Stoney  Stratford  .  .  Sotf 
River  Nen  above  Northampton  .       .  193 

Grand  Junction  Canal  at  Bliswortfa  and  Weedon   31  j 
Grand  Junction  Canal  at  Braunston  tunnel  375 
Buckley  road,  half  a  mile  from  Daventiy      .  43U 
The  summit  of  the  hills  around  Daventry,  supposed 
tlie  highest  points  in  the  county       .       .  8qo 

Owing  to  its  inland  situation  and  the  absence  of  lofhr 
hills,  this  county  is  not  bo  subject  to  heavy  and  continued 
rains  as  those  which  lie  farther  west  Tbe  surface  is  pleas- 
ingly diversified  by  gentle  twdls  and  depreaaiona  icter- 
speraed  with  woods  and  plantations. 

The  richest  soil  in  the  county  is  perhaps  tfae  black  mould 
of  the  fens,  when  they  have  been  drained  and  eultivated; 
but  the  most  desirable  for  the  ftraier  is  the  brawn  crum- 
bling loam  of  tfae  uplands.  Whoe  this  is  of  a  suffieieat 
depth,  it  will  produce,  with  little  trouble,  abundant  crops  cf 
wheat,  beans,  barley,  and  oats,  and  it  is  peculiariy  adajjted 
to  turnips  atid  all  green  crops.  On  such  land  the  tkmei 
will  certahily  thrive,  if  be  does  not  neglect  bis  bustncs. 
The  pastures  are  both  rich  and  sound,  and  tbe  cattle  grazed 
in  them  in  summer  repay  the  capital  laid  out  on  them  w;tL 
good  interest;  while  those  which  are  kept  on  turnips  in 
the  yard,  to  be  turned  out  to  summer,  or  ate  stall-fed  to 
bring  them  to  a  marketable  state,  convert  tfie  straw,  whwh 
is  everywhere  abundant,  into  rich  manure.  These  remarks 
indeed  are  only  applicable  to  a  very  good  soil,  but  tbe\ 
apply  particularly  to  that  hazel  loam  which  is  neither  hgbt 
nor  heavy,  which  does  not  bake  hard  in  drying,  and  al- 
though consisting  ebiefly  of  minute  partleles  of  clay,  line, 
and  sand,  does  not  retain  too  much  water. 

There  is  a  considerable  portion  of  limesttme  rock  in  tbe 
county,  but  there  is  no  appearance  of  chalk.  He  calcare- 
ous portion  of  the  soil,  which,  in  some  rich  land  hastily 
analyzed,  was  found  to  be  from  10  to  1ft  per  eent.,  is  m  t 
very  divided  state,  and  must  greatiy  influence  the  fenilhv 
The  heavier  kinds  of  soil,  v^hich  are  more  retentive  (' 
vrater,  are  ibund  to  produce  excellent  pasture,  and  an 
accordingly  left  in  grass,  as  the  most  profitable  for  Ibe  far- 
mer, if  he  is  well  skilled  in  seleeting  rattle  to  graze,  asi 
has  a  sufficient  capital.  For  although  mor^  food  might  be 
produced  from  the  land  by  tillage,  and  more  hands  ose- 
fUlly  employed  and  fed,  it  is  very  doubtfhl  whether  tbe  ht 
mer  would  be  so  well  remunerated  for  bis  risk,  trouble,  and 
outlay,  as  he  is  by  giazlng  cattle.  As  lobg  as  the  price  of 
meat  is  fa^h  in  oomparisbn  witb  that  of  grain,  which  hsi 
been  the  etse  for  many  years  past,  thegrasibg  of  tbeneh 
lands  of  Northamptonshire,  Leleestenhire,  and  Lineola- 
ahire  WHl  alwa)-s  produee  the  greatest  rem  and  prc^t. 

Tbe  implements  in  use  in  this  county  have  been  nodi 
improved  of  late  years.  The  oW  clumsy  plough,  with  or 
without  whecis,  which  was  the  only  one  kiiown  a  ccntDir 
ago  in  the  midland  counties,  is  now  replaced  by  a  nealtf 
instrument,  the  principal  parts  of  which  are  of  iron.  Tb« 
Rutland  plough  With  two  Unequal  wheels  attached  to  tk 
beam,  one  to  hin  in  the  furrow  last  made,  and  the  other  os 
tbe  unpiougbed  suri^^  n  if^^r^y^        a  pk»gh 
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«uUy  held,  and  from  some  experimuiti  toto^nidevHb 

great  care  by  Mr.  Handley.  M.P.  for  LinoolniluKb  it  appean 
to  be  of  leu  draught  than  tbe  eommon  twing>plougb  with- 
out vheela.  Three  bones  and  a  driver  are  tued  even  in 
-very  friable  soils,  and  a  Norfolk  team  of  two  hmes  abreast 
driven  by  reins  in  the  plough  is  a  rarity  in  the  county. 

The  b^pows,  scarifier^  rollers,  carts,  and  waggons  have 
nothing  peculiar  in  them.  There  are  some  threshing-ma- 
chines on  lai^e  farm^  bnt  the  flail  it  still  the  prineipal  in- 
strument in  use. 

The  old  course  of  husbandry  was  the  triennial ;  a  oleaq 
fallow,  wheat,  beans,  and  oatf  on  the  best  heavy  soils,  and 
wheat,  peas,  and  barley  on  t\ip  lighier.  the  introduction 
of  turnips  and  clover  has  changed  the  system,  and  greatly 
improved  th^  jwoduce.  But  wbare  tumipsare  not  siuted  to 
the  soil,  from  its  compact  nature,  tbe  dean  &Uow,  at  least 
every  fourth  year,  is  still  retained.  On  some  luids  harluy 
or  oata  are  sown  after  wheat.  In  the  improved  rotations 
the  land  is  fhxjuently  left  three  years  in  grass,  and  then 
ploughed  up  again,  which  brings  it  to  tbe  convertible  sys- 
tem generally  adopted  in  the  north.  The  most  common 
error  is  that  of  cropping  the  land  too  often  after  it  is  broken 
up  from  grass,  and  reducing  it  to  too  low  a  state  b«f(M%  it 
u  recruited  with  manure  or  improved  by  pasturage.  This 
error  is  not  so  injurious  on  very  rich  soils,  but  when  the 
soil  is  of  inferior  quality  it  destro^  all  the  advantage  gained 
by  several  years*  lying  in  grass,  there  is  a  great  differ- 
ence between  natural  inherent  ftrtility,  such  as  that  (tf 
rich  loams  and  alluvial  deposits,  and  (hat  which  is  produced 
fay  mBnuring  and  pastura^.  The  first  will  bear  much  iU 
ust^  but  the  latter  will  not. 

The  permanent  pastares  are  very  good  in  most  parts  of 
Northamptonshire  and  &w  landlords  wopld  permit  a 
tenant  to  plough  up  any  part  of  them.  The  extent  of 
meadow-land  oi"  this  description  is  reckoned  in  the  Agricul- 
tural Report  at  40,000  acres ;  if  to  this  be  added  all  that 
has  been  laid  down  since  and  the  artificial  grasses  raised 
on  arable  land,  we  shall  find  that  89.000  acres  at  least  are 
devoted  to  feed  cattle,  without  reckoning  tbe  cAorer  and 
other  artificial  grasses  mown  for  hay. 

In  all  old  pastures,  ant-bills  are  a  great  nuisance :  when 
greatly  multiplied  the  grass  on  them  is  of  no  value  and  they 
take  up  much  nound.  Tbe  best  mode  of  getting  rid  of 
them  is  to  open  Uiem  when  frostyweatherset*  in.bymitting 
them  in  the  form  of  a  ooisl^a  sharp-edged  nMd9,the  four 
angular  pieces  thus  cut  are  separated  from  the  ant-bill  by 
the  spade  and  turned  back  on  the  adjoining  grass.  The 
earth,  with  all  tbe  ants  and  their  eggs,  is  then  dug  out  and 
spread  over  the  ground,  the  grass  pued  off  is  replaced,  and 
'if  this  be  done  in  rainy  weather  before  a  frost,  no  ants  will 
appear  in  the  spot  thus  treated,  and  the  whole  pasture  may 
in  this  manner  be  restored  to  a  level  and  equal  turf. 

Tho  fattening  of  cattle  is  a. principal  object  of  the  North- 
amptonshire farmer.  Some  breed  their  own  bullocks,  but 
this  is  only  when  they  have  some  improyed  breed  of  their 
own.  Earl  Spencer,  tbe  Marquis  of  Exeter,  and  many 
others  are  great  breeders,  and  find  breeding  as  profitable  as 
fattening;  but  the  mwwity  of  f^mers,  who  have  not  the 
aame  advuitage,  prefer  buying  cattle  reared  on  lass  valuable 
land,  justly  thinking  that  on  animal  reared  on  poor  land 
and  in  a  severer  dimate  will  tlvive  better  and  improve  flvter 
than  one  bred  in  a  mild  plimaie  and  a  rieh  pasture. 
Hence  they  buy  Seoteh  and  Welsh  cattle  in  autumn,  turn 
them  into  the  paitnrea  to  eat  Uie  coarse  grass  remtining 
after  the  fat  beasts  are  Sent  to  market  during  the  winter,  and 
finish  them  on  grass  next  summer.  These  animals  improve 
greatly,  and  if  they  do  not  come  to  a  laigt  sixe,  they  give  at 
least  a  very  good  profit.  Some  few  &rmers  feed  the 
Scotch  cattle  during  the  winter  on  turnips ;  but  generally 
those  who  can  ^utre  turnips  for  this  purpose  buy  a  larger 
sort  of  cattle  in  the  autumn-.  Many  Hereford  long-horns 
and  Duibam  short-boms  are  bought  in  spring,  carriwt  on  at 
grass  till  nearwinter,  and  then  finished  with  turnips,oil-cake. 
■nddiopped  straw.  Theymake  much  and  rich  manure;  and 
if  they  iwy  tor  the  food  which  thoy  ha^  consumed,  the  farmer 
is  satisfied.  Ajiypit)fltin  addition  to  the  matiure  is  so  much 
clear  gain.  Tne  short-hom  breed  has  of  late  become  a 
fiivonrite  sttMik,  and  has  almost  superseded  tbe  onbe  fomous 
long-borns^  diiefly  from  the  example  of  Earl  Spencer  and 
the  Marquis  of  BMter,  Those  breeda  of  sbbrt-homs  cannot 
be  surpassed.  At  the  Oxford  agricultural  mMting  in  1S39 
Lord  Spencer  dccepted  a  challe|ifit«  whfoh  was  offiftrvd  by 
»wea  known  Sum  bmfder^vhoptiDptted  to  nhov  IM 


bead  of  Sniblk  betiti  agtinat  the  «aaie  number  of  any 
bmed.  Tbe  judges,  having  insjMcted  both  stocks,  bad  no 
hesitation  in  giving  their  award  in  favour  of  Lord  Spencer^t 
thort-homSk  although  one  of  the  judges  was  from  Sunex 
In  foot  tbe  improved  short-honi  bned  unites  as  many  Kood 
qualities  as  can  well  be  found  in  any  other  breed;  the 
Hereford  disputes  the  price  of  aptitude  to  fotten,  but  the 
Hereford  oow  gives  so  small  a  quantity  of  milk,  that  all  the 
formers  in  Northamptonshire  who  breed  cattle  prefer  the 
dmrt-homed  breed.  It  is  yet  very  doubtful  whether  tho 
small  Scotch  Highland  cattle  do  not  pay  fully  as  well  for 
their  pasture  and  stall-feeding  as  either  the  Hereford  long- 
boma  w  sbort-honts,  at  least  on  land  of  an  average  quali^. 
..Tbo  breed  of  iheep  most  oommon  in  the  rich  pastures  of 
Northamploaabire  is  tho  improved  Leioester:  and  since 
longwool  nas  been  in  request,  and  sells  deaver,  in  proportion 
to  tbe  weight  of  the  fleeces,  than  the  finest  short  wool, 
aearoely  any  other  breeds  are  in  repute.  Tbe  South-downs, 
on  afxount  of  the  flavour  of  their  flesh,  may  dispute  tho 
pre-eminence  with  tbe  Leicester  breed,  but  no  other  sheep 
can  enter  into  competition  with  the  latter.  Some  very  fine 
flocks  of  breeding  ewes  are  kept  in  the  county,  and  rams 
are  bought,  or  hired  for  tbe  season  atvenr  high  prices,  from 
those  whose  chief  business  is  to  rear  tbe  best. 

There  are  many  considerable  estates  in  Northamptonshire, 
hot  the  forms  are  in  general  not  very  lai^.  They  are  usually 
let  fVom  year  to  year,  with  the  understanding  that  the  tenant 
shall  not  be  removed  as  long  aa  he  pays  a  mr  rent  and  cul 
tivates  the  land  properly.  This  is  very  well  on  estates 
which  are  in  settlement  but  where  they  are  li^le  to  be 
aold,  the  tenant  has  no  great  security,  aiid  will  not  lay  out 
much  capital  in  usefiil  improvements,  of  which  he  may  not 
reap  the  benefit. 

More  leases  have  been  granted  of  late  years,  and  a  more 
improved  stale  of  cultivation  has  been  the  consequence 
The  form-buildings  were  described  by  Mr.  Donaldson  and 
Mr.  Pitt,  in  their  Surveys,  as  by  no  means  worthy  of  the 
fruitfhlness  of  tbe  soil,  being  inconvenient  both  as  to  archi- 
tecture and  situation.  In  this  respect  there  is  now  a  mani 
fest  improvement.  Many  excellent  farm-buildings  and 
houses  nave  been  erected;  and  tbe  respectability  of  tbe 
tenants  has  increased  in  proportion.  The  very  large  barns 
formerly  thought  indispensMile  to  home  the  crop  in  are  now 
much  reduced.  The  com  is  stacked  in  tbe  open  air,  and 
better  preserved  by  a  covering  of  thatch.  Frames  of  wood 
on  stone  or  iron  pilkrs  receive  the  eom,  which  is  laid  with 
the  ears  inward,  and  forms  a  ronnd  or  square  stack  ending 
in  a  cone  or  pyramid,  which  is  covered  with  straw  and  well 
thatched.  It  is  thus  safe  from  vermin,  and  the  air  oirou- 
lating  around  and  through  it,  tbe  grain  when  throdied 
comes  out  hard  and  dry. 

Gardens  and  orchards  are  not  a  remarkable  feature 
in  this  county.  Little  or  no  cyder  is  made,  barley  supplying 
tbe  fovourite  beverage.  The  woods  are  extensive,  and  many 
plantations  have  been  made  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
numerous  residences  of  the  nobility  and  gentry.  The  most 
considerable  forest  is  that  of  Rockingham,  part  of  which  has 
been  converted  into  forms  from  time  to  time.  These  woods 
have  been  much  neglected  till  lately,  and  might  have  been 
made  for  man  productive  than  they  have  been.  The  imm- 
tunge  of  dear  and  cattle,  and  tbe  customary  rights  wbieh 
existed  from  time  immemorial,  have  wevented  the  increase 
of  timber.  Tbe  navigation  of  the  urand  Junction  Canal, 
which  brings  coals  to  different  parts  of  the  oounty.  has 
much  lowered  tbe  price  of  underwood  for  fuel ;  and  the  foil 
in  tbe  price  of  oak  timber  since  tbe  peace  has  likewise  di- 
minished the  value  of  woods. 

Tbe  following  ue  the  principal  foirs  held  in  Northamp 
tonshire Brotighton  Green,  J  une  24,  26,  26,  general  fair ; 
Brockley.  Wednesday  after  February  25,  April  24,  Wed- 
nesday after  June  22,  December  II,  horses,  cows,  sheep; 
Brigstock,  April  25,  September  4.  cattle;  Bhxwortb,  Whit 
Mortday;  Daventry,  Easter  Tuesday.  June  7.  August  % 
October  2  and  27 ;  Fotheringay,  third  Monday  afw  Julr; 
6;  Higham  Ferrers.  March  7,  June  28,  Thunday  befot« 
August  ^^  October  11.  December  6  ;  Kettering,  thursday 
before  Easter.  Friday  before  Whit  Sunday,  Thursday  before 
October  11,  Thursday  before  December  21 ;  Northampton, 
February  20,  April  ».  May  4,  June  19,  August  S,  26,  No- 
vember 28,  December  19,  cattle;  Oundle,  February  26. 
Whit  Mond^,  August  21,  October  12  ;  Peterborough,  July 
10,  Oetober  2.  hota^s :  Kockingbam.  September  26.  cattle, 
hoMs.  s  Bothirell.  Trinity  ^on^f,}^fs&^^ 
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ter.  May  12,  Ootobtr  29*  cattle;  WeUinffborongb,  Baater 
WedneadaT,  Whit  Wedneaday,  cattle,  October  29,  cattle  and 
cheese;  Yardky.  Whit  Tuesday,  horned  cattle. 

Dimmmt,  Twrc,  The  county  of  Northampton,  at 
^tiineof  the  DometdBysurvey.eontained  thirty  hundreda; 
hot  the  number  has  been  reduced.  There  are  now  only 
twenty  hundreds,  the  names  of  which,  with  their  situation 
in  the  county,  tiheir  respective  areas,  and  their  population  in 
1831,  are  as  foUowa  — 

SlliMtleQ.         Aere*.  FttpblBSI. 
W.  21,370  4,697 

S.E.         26,620  7.413 
N.W,        59.400  10.434 
W.  49.190  14,157 

S.B.        22.080  3.333 
W.         43,260  9,719 
Central     16,530  8,178 
E.  30,430  8.e36 

Central      41,790  12,837 
S.  48,250  12,435 


Chipping  Warden . 
Cleley  .... 
Corby 
Fawsl^ 

Greens  Norton  . 
Ouilsborough 
Hamfordshoe  . 
Higham  Ferrera  . 
Huxloe  .  * 
King  Sutton 
Nasabu]:|[h  (or  Peterboro* 

Liberty)  . 
Navisford 
Nobottle  Grave  . 
Orlingbury  . 
Polebrook  . 
Rothwell 
3polhoe 
Towcester  . 
Willy  Brook . 
Wymersley 


N 

E. 
Central 
Central 
E. 
N.W. 
Central 
Central 

N. 

E 


52,860 

13.090 
34,160 
29,600 
19,840 
42.640 
19.170 
12,980 
27,490 
36,060 


15,624 
2,735 
8,726 
5,694 
4,537 
7,860 

21,201 
4.873 
5,790 
8,857 


646,810  179,336 
There  are  in  the  county,  the  oonnty  and  market  town 
and  boiouf^h  of  Northampton ;  the  city  of  PeterborouKh  ; 
the  bcffough  and  market  towns  of  Braokley  and  Higham 
Ferren;  and  the  market  towns  of  Daventry,  Kettering, 
Outtdle,TbrapBton.Towcester.  and  WelliriKborough.  Kings- 
dilTe,  Rockingham,  Rothwell.  auti  Weldon  formerly  had 
markets.  Braokley  (pop.  2107)  and  Peterboraueh  (pop. 
5553)  are  deseribed  dtewbere.  [Br4cklst;  nTiSBO- 
itonoH.] 

The  county-town,  Northampton,  is  locally  in  the  hundred 
of  Spolboe,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Nene,  67  miles  from 
Iiondon.  Its  origin  is  unknown.  In  the  peace  between 
Alfred  and  the  Danes  it  is  likely  that  Northampton 
Was  included  in  the  Danish  territory,  and  was  one  of 
the  bui^hs.  or  a  dependency  of  one  of  the  burghs, 
which  they  formed  In  Mercia.  In  a.d.  91S  or  919,  and 
a^ain  in  921,  the  Danes  of  Northampton  (or  simply 
Hampton,  Hamtonia.  as  Henry  of  Huntingdon  calls  it, 
though  Florence  of  Worcester  calls  it  Northamtun)  with 
th«r  earls  Thurferth  and  Thurkytel,  submitted  to  Edward 
the  Elder.  In  the  reign  of  Ethelred  II.  Northampton  was 
nearly  ruined  by  the  Danes  (a.d.  lOlO),  and  about  the  close 
of  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor  it  suffered  from  the 
Northumbrian  army  under  Morear,  or  from  the  king's 
troops  under  Harold,  which  in  consequence  of  civil  dissen- 
sions met  here.  After  the  conquest.  Simon  de  St.  Liz.  on 
whom  the  Conqueror  conferred  the  earldom  of  Northamp* 
ton.  built  a  castle  here :  and  in  the  following  reigns  several 
ecclesiastical  councils  and  parliaments  were  held  in  this 
town.  In  the  reigns  of  Richard  I.,  John,  and  Heni^  III., 
there  was  a  mint  at  Northampton.  In  the  reign  of  Henry 
II.  (about  A-D.  1174).  the  townsmen,  who  sided  with  the 
king  against  his  children,  were,  with  the  royal  troops,  de- 
feated by  Anketil  Mallore.  a  supporter  of  the  young  princes. 
In  the  civil  wars  of  John,  Northampton  castle  was  held  for 
the  king,  and  besieged  in  vain  by  the  barons  (a.d.  1215). 
Toward  the  close  of  the  king's  reign  the  castle  was  given  to 
Fulke  de  Brent,  and  in  a  conflict  between  his  soldiers  and 
the  townsmen  a  considerable  part  of  the  town  was  burnt. 
In  the  troubles  of  the  dose  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  Nor- 
thampton, held  by  the  barons,  was  taken  by  the  king(A.D. 
1264).  In  1265  Northampton  was  taken  by  the  barons, 
but  recovered  by  the  king's  party.  In  the  commenre- 
ment  of  the  war  of  the  Rmcs,  b  great  battle  was  fought 
near  Xhm  6>wn(IOth  July,  1-160),  in  which  the  Lancas- 
trians were  dieted  by  the  earl  of  Marah  (aftarwarda 
Edward  IV.)  and  the  earl  of  Warwick.  The  king. 
Hennr  VI..  was  taken ;  and  the  oueen  and  the  young  prince 
«f  Wales  escaped  with  diffleuity.  In  the  civil  war  of 
OMrlm  I.,  Noithampton  was  taken  by  Lord  ^poke  and  Ibr- 


tifled  for  the  pariianwDt  In  IC73  tha  town  wu  nearly 
eonaumed  by  a  fire. 

The  borough  boandariei  endoae  an  area  of  19S0  acres 
divided  among  the  four  poriahea  of  All  Sainu  (pop.  7333% 
StOilM  (pop.  3025).  8t  Peter  (706),  and  St.  Sepukfare 
(4287).  The  borough  limits  extend  beyond  the  town,  and 
include  a  considerable  qiumtity  of  agricultural  land  on  the 
north  and  east.  The  town  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a  dope 
rising  ftom  the  north  bank  of  the  Nene.  over  the  two 
branches  of  which,  within  the  limitsof  the  borough,  are  three 
bridges.  It  consists  of  several  streets  irregularly  laid  out : 
the  two  principal  lines  of  street,  of  which  one  v  along  the 
Carlisle  and  Manchester  mail-road,  intersect  at  right  angles. 
One  of  the  bridges  over  the  Nene,  a  handsome  stone  bridge 
of  three  arches,  is  at  the  south  end  of  that  street  which  runs 
along  the  C^liale  road,  and  at  the  entrance  of  the  town  from 
London.  One  of  the  other  bridges  is  over  the  Northern 
water,  at  the  western  end  of  the  other  principa]  line 
of  street.  The  houses  are  well  built,  chiefly  of  stone ; 
and  the  streets  are  paved,  and  lighted  with  gas.  The 
market-place  is  a  Iwge  open  area  in  the  centre  of  the 
town.  Among  the  prmci|Ml  edifices  are  the  shire-hall, 
a  spacious  building  of  elegant  Grecian  architecture; 
the  county  gaol;  the  town-ball,  an  antient  building;  the 
borough  gaol ;  the  theatre,  a  building  erected  early  in  the 
present  century ;  the  barracks :  and  the  infirmary,  a  hand- 
some building  on  the  east  side  of  the  town,  erented  and 
fitted  up  in  1793.  AH  Saints  church  is  in  the  centre  of  the 
town,  at  the  intersection  of  the  principal  streets ;  it  wss 
erected  after  the  great  fire  of  1675 :  it  is  a  plain  building  of 
incongruous  architecture,  having  in  the  centre  a  cupola 
supported  on  four  Ionic  columns.  At  the  vest  end  is  ibe 
original  embattled  tower,  which  escaped  the  fire.  SL  Giles's 
Church,  near  the  east  end  of  the  town,  is  alarge  cioss  chnrdi 
with  portions  of  varioui  styles.  The  western  doorway  is 
Norman ;  part  of  the  diancel  is  early  English,  of  very  good 
composition;  the  east  window  is  (^decorated  English;  and 
several  of  the  otberwindows  are  of  perpendicular  character. 
St.  Peter's,  near  the  West  bridge,  is  a  remarkably  fine  and 
curious  specimen  of  enriched  Norman.  It  consists  of  t 
nave  with  side  aislea,  aeparated  from  it  by  piers  and  arches ; 
with  a  squsre  western  tower.  Hie  capitals  of  the  piers  in 
the  nave  are  elaborately  carved,  and  the  arches  have  sigztff 
indentations  running  round  ibem.  [NoRMAir  Abchitec- 
TURB.]  Three  of  the  piers  have  diamond  shaped  or  spiral 
mouldings.  The  tower  has  some  curious  Norman  omt- 
ments  on  the  outside,  and  opens  into  the  nave  by  an  arch 
richly  ornamented  with  xigsag  mouldings.  This  tower 
has  some  singular  buttresses,  apparently  added  when  the 
belfty  story,  which  is  of  later  dale,  was  built.  Tbeie 
is  a  small  arched  crypt  continued  east  of  the  present  cban- 
rel,  which  has  been  probably  shortened.  St  Sepulchre's  ii 
on  the  north  side  of  the  town :  it  was  built  probably  about 
the  beginnini;  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  is  one  of  the  ftw 
round  churches:  it  has  eight  circular  piers  with  Normsa 
capitals,  and  plain  pointed  arches:  there  is  a  chancel  vtlh 
a  north  and  south  aisle  on  the  east  side  of  the  round  part, 
and  a  good  tower  and  spire  of  perpendicular  character  dd 
the  west  side.  There  are  several  dissenting  meeting-housei ; 
among  them  is  the  Castle  Hill  meeting,  which  fsontainsa 
mural  tablet  to  the  memmy  of  Dr.  D^dridge,  who  exrt- 
cised  his  ministry  and  conducted  an  academy  for  the  edura- 
tion  of  ministers  in  this  town  for  more  than  twenty  years. 
Northampton  had  once  seven  churches:  two  have  quiie 
disappeared;  a  port  of  the  third,  St.  (jfegory's,  near  St 
Peter's,  is  used  as  a  school-house.  Of  the  several  religioui 
houses  wbich  existed  before  the  Reformation,  the  faospiiad 
of  St.  Thomas  and  St.  John  yet  remain.  That  of  SL  Jobs, 
for  infirm  poor  persons,  consists  of  a  chapel  and  a  larjn 
hall,  with  apartments  for  the  inmates  ;  that  of  Sl  Thomas 
is  for  twenty  poor  alms-women :  both  these  buildings  ha^e 

Sortions  of  early  English,  decorated  English,  and  perpeo- 
icutar  character.  Of  the  castle,  which  was  near  the  West 
bridge,  there  are  only  the  earth-works;  and  of  thetovn 
walls  there  are  no  traces. 

The  principal  branch  of  trade  carried  on  in  the  town  if 
boot  and  shoe  making,  in  which  upwards  of  1300  men  ^re 
employed.  The  articles  a»  sent  io  London  and  other  paiu 
of  England,  or  are  aported.  Considmble  bunneis  is  done 
in  currying  leather ;  some  stookings  and  lace  are  made,  bat 
the  Isce-making  has  much  declined  sinos  the  introductiun 
of  machinery.  There  are  three  htm-lhin^ruft.  The  tisdt 
of  the  town  is  fhfalitn^hritM^^v^»>^  the  Nam 
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•nd  hj  the  donbte  railroad  eommuiriMtinf  with  the  Onud 
JunRbon  Canal.  The  prineipal  markeMmy  ii  Saturday;  it 
is  a.  lai^e  cattle-market ;  there  are  two  subor^nate  nirketa 

in  the  week ;  there  are  eight  yearly  fkirs,  three  of  them 
large  hone-^irs,  three  others  for  live-stock,  another  for 
general  merchandise,  and  enother  for  sheep  and  cheese. 

The  assizes  for  the  county  are  held  here,  also  the  quarter- 
seesions  fbr  the  division,  and  the  court  of  election  for  mem- 
bers of  parliament  for  the  southern  dtriston  of  the  county. 
There  are  races  in  spring  and  autumn,  held  on  a  course  to 
the  north  of  the  town.  Northampton  is  a  borough  by  pre- 
scription ;  it  is  mentioned  as  a  borough  in  Dome»]ay  Book. 
The  eoveming  charter  is  of  36  Geo.  III.  By  the  Munici- 
pal Reform  Act  the  borough  has  been  divided  into  three 
wards,  and  has  six  aldermen  and  eighteen  councillors.  The 
revenue  of  the  corporation  arising  from  lands,  tolls,  &o.  is 
nearly  tSOOf.  per  annum.  There  are  qu«rter<sesnons  for 
the  borough  held  regularly ;  and  a  Court  of  Reeod  for  civil 
■uits.  littfe  used ;  the  expenses  of  the  police  and  the  admi- 
nistration of  justice  are  defrayed  by  a  town-rate.  There  are 
nnmeroos  charities. 

The  livings  of  All  Saints,  St  Giles,  and  St.  Sepulchre  are 
vicarages,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  3&0/.,  Mil.  (with  a 
glebe-house),  and  149/.  (with  a  glebe-house),  respectively; 
that  of  St.  Peter  is  a  rectory  united  with  the  perpetual 
curacies  of  Kinf^sthorpe  and  Upton,  of  the  eleu  yearly 
value  of  860/.,  with  a  glebe-house. 

There  were  in  tho  borough,  in  1833,  two  infant-schools, 
with  232  children;  six  dame-schools,  with  108  children; 
four  endowed  schools,  with  about  170  children;  a  central 
national  day  and  Sunday  school  for  the  county,  with  372 
children  in  the  week  and  987  on  Sunday;  a  Laneaaterian 
school,  with  508  children :  twenty-eeven  other  day-achools, 
with  6S9  children ;  one  dav  and  boarding  icboot,  with  29 
ohildren;  and  thirteen  Sunday-school^  with  2180  ehildren. 
Three  of  the  endowed  schools  are  ft»  boys  and  one  ibr  girls ; 
the  boys  are  clothed  as  well  as  educated ;  the  girls  are  en- 
tirely supported. 

Higham  Ferrers  is  in  the  hundred  of  Higbam  Ferrers, 
65  miles  from  London.  The  area  of  the  parish  is  2*260  acres ; 
the  population  in  1831  was  965,  more  than  a  fourth  part 
agricultural.  The  town  stands  on  a  rocky  eminence  half  a 
mile  fhim  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Nene,  and  consists  chiefly 
of  one  long  street  running  north  and  south.  Its  elevated 
site  renders  it  plean  and  healthy ;  but  the  houses  are 
ccenerally  poor,  and  the  streets  are  not  lighted.  It  has  a 
lai^  acia  curious  church,  formerly  collegiate,  havinft  two 
naves  of  equal  height,  with  small  clerestory  windows  in  each 
of  theoulffirsides,and  anorth  and  south  aisle,  thus  present- 
ing three  rows  of  piers  and  arches,  and  four  spaces.  Some 
of  these  piers  and  part  of  the  tower  areof  early  English  cha- 
racter, but  most  of  the  church  is  of  later  date.  Some  of  the 
windows  ate  of  decorated  English  character  and  good  design ; 
others  areof  perpendicular  character.  The  western  entrance 
is  much  enriched  with  sculpture ;  and  the  church  contains  an 
antient  fbnt,  some  good  wooden  screen  and  stall  work,  and 
some  painted  gloss.  The  upper  part  of  the  tower  is  of  later 
date  and  is  surmounted  with  a  crocketed  octagonal  spire. 
Near  the  church  are  a  grammar-school  (a  fine  stone  build- 
ing), and  a  bead-house  or  alms-house,  founded  by  Arch- 
bishop Gbicbeley,  which  has  some  portions  of  good  perpen- 
dicular character,  but  much  mut  Hated.  There  are  also  some 
remains  of  the  antient  college,  a  portion  of  which  has  been 
converted  into  a  dwelling-house.  Then  i&  a  town-hall  of 
modem  erection.  The  principal  business  of  the  place  is 
sh;;e-roaking;  the  making  of  lace^  which  formerly  was  much 
followed,  has  declined  since  the  introduction  of  machinery 
into  that  manufacture.  There  are  seven  yearly  cattle-fairs. 

The  town  was  incorpated  in  the  reign  of  Philip  and  Mary : 
the  borough  is  not  quite  co-extensive  with  the  parish.  The 
municipal  officers  are  a  mayor,  seven  aldermen,  thirteen 
capital  burgesses,  a  recorder,  &c. ;  this  corporation  was  left 
untouched  by  the  Municipal  Refbrm  Act  The  borough 
returned  one  member  to  parliament  firom  its  first  iucorporar 
tion,  until  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act,  by  which  it 
wos  disfranchised.  The  living  is  a  vicarage,  united  with  tba 
chapelry  of  Cbelveston  and  Caldeeott,  ^  the  clear  yeariy 
value  of  245/.,  with  a  glebe-bouse.  There  is  a  Wesleyan 
Methodist  ohapel.  Ibere  were,  in  1833.  six  dame-schools, 
with  37  obildivn ;  the  endowed  jjpammar-schoot,  with  57 
ehildren ;  one  otlwr  day-school,  with  26  diildren ;  and  two 
Sitnday-schoola^  wifli  246  ehildren. 


Daventnu  m  tba  hundred  of  Fswiley,  72  miles froai 
London.  The  area  itf  the  parish  (including  the  hamlet  of 
Drayton)  is  4090  acres;  the  populatiwi,  in  1831,  mu  3646. 
a  very  small  portion  agrienltural.  This  town  probably  rose 
from  the  decay  of  tlw  newbbouring  British  and  Roman 
stations  of  Bennavenna  and  Isanavatia.  During  ihe  civil 
war  of  Charles  I.  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  was  tlw 
scene  of  some  skirmishes.  In  1660,  General  Lambert,  who 
bad  collected  a  force  at  Daventry,  to  oppose  the  designs  of 
General  Monk  for  the  restoration  of  the  king,  was  taken 
prisoner  near  the  town  by  Colonel  Ingoldsby. 

The  town  is  on  an  eminence,  and  consists  of  two  principal 
streets  and  some  smaller  ones,  partially  paved  and  lighted; 
the  houses  are  generally  neat  and  well  ouilt  The  church 
is  a  modem  buildings  eonsiating  of  nave,  side  aisles,  and 
chancel  There  are  meetingjiouses  for  the  Independents 
and  Wedeyan  Methodists.  The  town  has  no  msnnfhcture, 
except  that  of  whips.  There  is  a  market  on  Wednesday, 
and  there  are  nine  annual  fairs,  chiefly  fbr  caUle  and 
horses.  The  Dissenting  Academy  at  Northampton  was 
removed  to  Daventry  on  the  decease  of  Dr.  Doddridge,  a-Dl 
1 752  [DoDDRiDGB.  Philip),  and  continued  there  under  the 
charge  successively  of  Dr.  Ashworth,  Mr.  Robins,  and  Mr. 
Belsnam,  till  A.D.  1789,  when,  on  Mr.  Belsham's  resignation  , 
[Bblsrah,  Thohas],  it  was  removed  to  Wjnuondl^.  It 
has  since  been  transfwred,  nndMr  the  des^nation  of  CWaid 
College,  to  London. 

Daventry  is  a  borough  by  jHvacrlption ;  the  corporation, 
under  the  Municipal  Reform  Act,  omsists  of  four  alder- 
men and  twelve  councillors.  By  that  Act  the  town  was 
not  to  have  a  commission  of  the  peace,  except  on  petition 
and  grant  There  were,  before  the  Act,  sessions  head  once 
ayear.  There  is  a  small  gaol,  built  within  these  lisw  years. 
Ine  corporation  revenues  are  very  trifling. 

The  living  of  Daventry  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  of  the  dear 
yeariy  value  of  344/..  with  a  glebe-house. 

There  were,  in  1 833,  two  day-schools,  partially  endowed, 
with  12  children ;  seventeen  other  day-schools,  with  376 
children ;  a  national  day  and  Sunday  school,  with  152  chil- 
dren, partly  supported  by  an  endowment  and  by  subscrip- 
tion (some  of  the  children  are  clothed) ;  end  fbur  Sunday- 
schools,  with  51 1  children. 

Kettering  is  in  Huxloe  hundred,  74  miles  from  London. 
The  area  of  the  parish  is  2840  acres ;  the  population  in  1 83 1 
was  4099,  aboat  one-elgbth  i^cultural.  The  town  is  on 
the  slope  of  a  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  mns  a  small  brook, 
a  foeder  of  die  Ise.  The  market-place  is  spaeions,  and  is 
snifounded  by  well-built  houses  and  respectable  shops. 
The  chureb  is  a  large  and  handsome  buikling  of  perpen- 
dicular character,  consisting  of  a  nave,  side  aisles,  and 
chancel,  with  every  floe  tower  and  rich  hexagonal  crocketed 
spire  at  the  west  end.  The  west  door  and  a  four-light  win- 
dow over  it  are  rioh  examples  of  the  perpendicular  style. 

There  are  several  dissenting  places  of  worship.  Wool 
stapling  and  wool-combing  are  extensively  carried  on  in 
the  town;  there  is  a  considerable  roanufkcture  of  shoes; 
and  that  of  silk  efaag  for  hats  has  been  lately  introduced ; 
about  200  men  were,  in  1831,  employed  in  these  last  two 
branches  of  industry.  The  market  is  on  Fridaj-,  and  there 
are  three  yearly  fairs  for  live-stock  and  pedlery.  The  living 
is  a  rectory,  of  the  dear  yearly  value  of  786/.,  with  a  glebe- 
houae. 

There  were,  in  1833,  a  free  grammar-school,  with  a  good 
endowment  containing  37  boys ;  aimther  endowed  school, 
with  32  Kit\B;  nine  other  day-schools,  with  194  children; 
one  boarding  and  day  school,  wilh  22  girls ;  two  national  day 
and  Sunday  schools,  with  195  children  in  the  wutk  and  298 
children  on  Sundays;  and  four  Sunday  scfaools,  with  525 
children.  Besides  tnese  there  are  several  schools  for  teacli< 
ing  lace-making. 

Oundle  is  inPolebrook  hundred,  81  miles  from  London. 
The  area  of  the  parish,  including  the  hamlets  of  Ashton, 
Biggin,  Churchneld.  and  Elmington,  is  5300  acres;  the 
population,  in  1831,  was  2450,  nearly  one-third  agricultural 
The  town  is  on  a  slope  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nene,  which 
here  makes  a  considerable  bend,  nearly  surrounding  the 
town,  and  is  crossed  by  two  bridges  on  opposite  sides  of  ihe 
town:  that  on  the  north-east  side,  distinguished  as 'the 
North  bridge,*  over  which  the  road  to  Peterborough  passes, 
is  a  fine  bridge  of  several  arches ;  connected  with  it  is  a 
eansew^,  raised  on  arches,  to  secure  a  passaoe  over  the  flats 
pear  t])o  river -wbsn  the  waters  are  o'tt^^-The  streets  ara 
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weU  paved  and  lighted,  and  the  houMB  genwally  modern 
and  well  built.  There  are  a  comraodioug  matket-boiiie  and 
ahambles.  The  obunh,  vhich  is  large  and  handsome^  con- 
aists  of  a  nave  with  side.  aUlea,  cluncel,  large  transepts, 
and  a  tower  and  spire  200  feet  high.  Most  of  the  piere  and 
arches  and  some  of  the  windows  are  of  early  Englifih  cha- 
racter; the  clerestory  and  several  of  the  windows  are  of 
decorated  Ei^lish ;  the  tower  and  ^ire,  the  south  porch, 
part  of  the  transepts,  and  several  of  the  nipdowg  are  of  per- 
pendicular character.  Each  part  is  excellent  iii  its  style. 
The  tower  has  four  pinnacles  at  the  angles,  and  the  spire  is 
hexagonal  and  crocketed :  they  are  peculiarly  fine,  I'he 
church  contains  some  rich  stalls,  some  good  wood  soreen- 
work,  and  a  few  remains  of  antient  stained  glass.  There 
are  an  almshouse  and  a  grammar-school  near  the  church. 
The  markel;  is  on  Thursday,  and  there  are  three  yearly  fairs 
fur  live-sttM^  Petty-Hssions  for  the  divisioji  are  held  every 
ibrtn^ht  ^iie  living  is  a  vicarage,  of  Uie  clear  yearly  value 
of  376/.,  with  a  ^he-house. 

There  wer^  in  1833,  an  endowed  free  grammar-school, 
with  66  boys  (28  on  the  foundation) ;  an  endowed  charity- 
school  for  30  boys,  who  are  educated  and  clothed ;  another 
endowed  school,  with  1 2  boys ;  an  endowed  day  and  Sunday 
school  in  Ashton  hamlet,  with  14  children;  two  other  day- 
fchools,  with  about  30  children  ;  t^o  boarding-schools,  wiui 
6i  children ;  a  national  day  and  Sunday  school,  with  1 23 
children  in  the  week  and  17d  on  Sundays;  and  several 
Sunday-schools. 

Thrapston  is  in  Navisfbrd  hundred,  73  miles  from  Lon- 
don. The  area  of  the  parish  is  990  acres :  the  population,  in 
1831,  was  1014,  above  one-fourth  agriculturaL  Thri^iuton 
is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  right  bonk  of  the  Nene,  over 
which  river  there  is  a  handsome  wooden  bridge  of  several 
arches.  The  bouses  are  in  general  neat  and  well  built,  and 
there  are  several  genteel  residences  in  the  vicinity.  The 
church  consists  of  nave,  side  aisles,  chancel,  and  transepts, 
with  a  tower  and  spire  at  the  west  end.  Most  of  the  piers 
and  arches,  with  a  fine  south  door,  are  of  early  English  cha- 
racter ;  the  chancel  and  some  other  portions  are  of  deco- 
rated English,  and  the  tower  and  spire  of  perpendicular, 
in  the  chancel  are  three  stone  stalls,  with  rich  mouldings 
and  crocketed  canopies.  There  are  corn-mills  and  a  paper- 
mill  on  the  river*  and  sand-pits  and  stone-quarries  in  the 
neighbourhood :  some  whips  and  lace  are  made.  The  market 
is  on  Tuesday,  for  c<Hm  and  live-stock ;  it  is  the  largest 
market  in  the  county  for  swine :  there  are  two  yearly  fairs 
for  live-stock,  pedle^,  and  shoes,  and  for  hiring  servants. 

The  living  is  a  rectory,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  348/.. 
with  a  glebe-house.  There  were,  in  1 833,  two  boarding  and 
day  schools,  with  103  children;  the  larger  of  the  two  was 
partly  supported  by  an  endowment;  there  were  also  three 
day-schools,  with  56  children,  and  two  Sunday-schools, 
with  207  children.   There  is  a  Bajptist  meeting-house. 

Towcester,  in  the  hundred  of  Towcester,  is  60  miles 
from  London.  The  area  of  the  parish  (which  comprehends 
the  hamleU  of  Caldtcott,  Handley,  and  Wood-Burcot)  is 
2790  acres:  the  population,  in  1831,  was  2671,  one-third 
agricultural.  Some  antiquaries  placo  here  the  station 
l^todorum  of  the  Antonine  Itinerary;  at  any  rate  the  ter- 
minatiou  'cester'  indicates  that  it  was  a  Roman  town.  Nu- 
merous coins  found  here,  especially  on  an  artificial  mound 
called  Berrymont  Hill,  north-east  of  the  town,  confirm  this 
oooclusion.  Traces  of  the  Saxon  works  erected  bv  Edward 
the  Elder  (a-d.  921)  to  defend  the  town  from  tbe  Danes  are 
yet  discernible.  Towcester  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Tow,  and  consists  principally  of  one  long  street  on 
the  road  from  London  to  Coventry  and  Birmingham : 
this  street  is  paved,  and  is  lined  with  well  built  houses. 
The  church  is  a  neat  building  in  the  early  English 
style ;  there  are  three  dissenting  places  of  worship,  and  three 
almshouses.  The  chief  trade  of  the  place  is  in  hoots  and 
shoes,  and  in  lace,  all  of  which  are  made  here:  the  town  also 
derived  considerable  advantage  from  its  situation  on  a  great 

§'  ublic  thuroughfare,  but  it  has  probably  suffered  by  the 
iversion  of  trafiic  consequent  on  the  opening  of  the  Bir- 
mingham railway.  The  market  is  on  Tuesday,  and  there 
are  two  yearly  fairs  for  live-stock  and  general  merchandise. 
Tbe  living  is  a  vicarage,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  217/., 
with  a  glebe  house.  There  were,  in  1833,  four  dame-schools, 
with  30  children:  a  day-school,  with  50  boys,  partly  or 
wholly  supported  by  an  endownbint ;  four  other  day-Bcbm>ls, 
with  137  children;  and  four  Simday-KhoolB.  vidi  490 
ehildreu 


WelliQgbwoush  is  m  the  hnndred  of  Hamfbrdsboe,  67 
miles  from  London.  The  area  of  the  parish  is  4490  acres; 
the  population,  in  1831,  was  4688,  about  one  eighth  a^- 
culturaL  The  town  is  on  an  eminence  just  above  a  little 
brook  which  flows  into,  the  Nene ;  and  from  half  a  mile  to 
a  mile  from  the  left  bulk  of  the  Nene  itself.  The  town  wu 
rebuilt  in  1738,  after  a  dreadful  fire.  It  now  consisu 
of  a  number  of  streets,  irregularly  laid  out,  the  principal  of 
which  meet  in  the  market-place:  they  are  lighted,  and, 
from  tbe  situation  of  the  place  on  a  slope,  are  generally 
clean.  The  houses  are  for  the  most  part  built  of  a  red  sand 
Biohe,  on  which  rock  the  town  stands.  The  church  is  la^e 
and  handsome,  and  of  various  styles  of  iurchitecture.  A 
south  door  is  Norman  ;  the  tower,  and  spire  at  tbe  west  end 
are  of  early  English,  a  fine  specimen  of  tbe  IfUer  period  of 
that  style,  approaching  in  some  parts  to  the  deoKated 
English.  Some  of  the  piers  and  arcnesof  the  nave,andtbe 
east  window,  a  remarkably  fine  composition  of  five  lights, 
with  admirable  tracery  and  mouldings,  are  of  decorated 
English  character;  the  rest  of  the  church  is  perpendicular, 
of  nne  composition  and  execution.  There  are  some  antieot 
screen-work  and  wood  atall^work,  and  a  modern  font,  a  good 
imitation  of  antient  work.  There  are  several  dissenting  meet- 
ing-houses in  the  town.  The  principal  manufacture  of  the  place 
is  That  of  boots  and  shoes.  Many  of  the  females  are  emplojed 
in  making  lace,  though  that  branch  of  industry  has  much 
decUned.  A  silk-mill  has  been  established  within  a  few 
years.  The  market  is  on  Wednesday,  and  is  a  very  consi- 
derable market  for  corn :  there  arc  two  yearly  fairs  for  live- 
stock, and  a  third  for  live-stock  and  cheese.  Petty-sessioos 
for  the  division  are  held  every  week  in  the  tewn-haU. 
Tbe  living  it  a  vicarage^  of  the  clear  yeariy  value  oi 
40QL 

There  wore,  in  1833,  sixteen  infant  or  dame  schools,  with 
187  children  ;  an  endowed  grammar-school,  with  44  bojb; 
a  *  lower  school,' supported  ^om  the  same  endowment,  with 
100  boys;  another  free-school,  vriih  60  children;  two  £an< 
casterian  schooU,  taught  by  the  same  mistress,  each  heU 
three  times  a  week,  for  two  hours  and  a  half,  and  each 
attended  by  32  girls;  two  other  day-schools,  with  48  chil- 
dren; and  five  Sunday-schools,  with  797  children. 

WelUugborough  got  its  name  from  the  wells  or  springs 
about  the  town.  One  of  these, '  the  red  well,'  a  chalybeate, 
was  fwrnerly  in  high  repute.  Charles  I,  and  his  queen 
resided  here,  in  1626,  under  tents,  in  order  to  have  the 
benefit  of  it. 

Kingscliffe  is  in  Willvbrooke  hundred,  between  Roekinf- 
ham  and  Peterborough.  The  area  of  the  pariah  is  4460 

acres:  the  population,  in  1831.  was  1173.  It  is  supposed 
to  have  received  its  designation  from  king  John  having  had 
a  hunting-seat  here.  The  church  is  dedicated  to  All  Saints ; 
there  are  some  almshouses.  The  market,  formerly  on 
Tuesdays,  has  Jallen  into  disuse,  but  there  is  a  yearly  fair 
for  cheese,  linen,  and  turnery  ware.  Tbe  living  is  a  rectory, 
of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  525/.,  with  a  glebe-house. 

There  were,  in  1833,  five  day-schools  (two  of  them  ei^dowed. 
another  a  national-school,  and  another  partly  supported 
by  charitable  contributions),  with  137  children  ;  one  board* 
ing  and  dav  school,  with  31  children;  and  three  Sunday- 
schools,  with  67  children. 

Rockingham  is  in  the  hundred  of  Corby.  83  miles  from 
London.  The  area  of  the  parish  is  890  acres;  the  popula- 
tion, in  1831,  was  296,  cnieUy  agricultural.  This  place 
consists  of  one  street,  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill  running 
along  the  road,  and  is  in  the  midst  of.  Rockingham  forest, 
antientlyoneof  the  largest  forests  in  the  kingdom.  The 
town  is  said  to  have  deri%'ed  its  origin  from  a  castle  built  on 
the  top  of  the  hill  by  William  I.  for  the  defence  of  the  euea- 
sive  iron-works  then  carried  on  in  the  forest.  Some  of  the 
earlier  kings  occasionally  resided  here.  Many  of  the  works 
were  standing  in  Leland's  time.  It  was  fortified  for  the 
king  in  the  civil  war  of  Charles  I.,  and  besi^ed  by  Crom- 
well; at  present  the  only  remain  is  a  grand  entrance  gate- 
way. Hanked  on  each  side  by  a  tower.  Part  of  tbe  church 
was  destroyed  during  the  siege  of  the  castle  by  Cromwdl ; 
tbe  remainder  contains  several  sumptuous  monuments. 
The  market  has  been  discontinued :  there  is  a  yearly  fair  for 
live-stock,  clothe^  and  general  merchandise.  The  living  is 
a  recuiiy,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  ill.  There  was,  in 
1833.  one  day-school,  auppocted  by  Lord  Sondes,  with  40 
children. 

Rothwell,  popularly  Rowell,  is  in  the  hundred  of  Roth- 
weU,  78  milee  tnm  t30k3^^(^f^^<^WiBlt  » 
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4430  acres,  vith  a  population,  in  1881,  of  8002,  ineluding 
the  chapelry  of  Orton  and  the  hamlet  of  TiKwpe  Underwood ; 
or  excluding  these,  3130  acres  and  1875  inhabitants.  The 
town  is  situated  on  the  soiithern  slope  of  a  hill :  the  min  of 
the  market-bouse,  begun  by  Sir  Thomas  Tresham,  a.d. 
1677,  but  never  finish^,  is  a  remarkable  objebt ;  it  consists 
of  a  square  area  surrounded  by  large  pointed  arc  bat,  de- 
signed for  the  market,  and  a  suite  of  rooms  with  wide  sqnare- 
headed  windows  over  ;  the  whole  is  ornamented  with  Dorie 
pilasters,  shields  with  arms,  &c.  The  church  has  an  em- 
battled tower  and  a  fine  doorway  of  early  English  character. 
There  is  a  large  yearly  fkir  for  live-stock,  pedlery,  and 
leather.   A  few  persons  are  engi^ed  in  weaving  plush. 

The  living  is  a  Tirarage.  iinited  with  the  ohapelry  of 
Orion,  of  the  clear  yearly  Talue  of  145/. 

There  were,  in  t833.  three  infont  or  ^me  sobools,  with 
76  children;  seven  day-scbools  (one  endowed,  another  a 
national-ijebool,  and  two  others  supported  by  charity),  with 
238  children;  and  three  Sunday-schools,  with  431  chil- 
dren. 

Weldon,  distinguished  as  Great  Weldon,  is  in  Corbv 
hundred,  between  Rockingham  and  Oundle.  The  parish 
has  an  area  of  2350  acres,  with  a  population,  in  1831,  of 
338,  half  agricultural.  Including  ihk  hamlet  of  Little 
Weldon,  the  area  is  3680  acres,  the  population  778.  The 
houses  are  chiefly  built  of  stone.  There  ere  four  fhirs  in 
the  year  for  general  merchandise.  The  living  is  a  rectory, 
of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  209/.,  with  a  glebe-hoiu6. 
There  were,  in  1833,  two  dame-schools,  with  36  children; 
one  day-school,  with  30  children;  and  a  nationaVufaool, 
with  70  chQdren  in  the  week  and  96  on  Sbnda^ 

Braunston  is  a  populous  village  in  Fawsley  hundred,  near 
the  union  of  the  Grand  Junction  and  Oxford  canaU,  and 
about  3  miles  north-west  of  Dawntry.  The  church  is 
large  and  handsome,  with  an  octaf^onal  cnwketed  spire 
150  feet  high.  There  is  also  near  the  upper  end  of  the 
village  a  stotie  cross,  surmounted  with  an  entablature  de- 
corated with  four  busts,  supposed  to  represent  the  four 
evangelists.    Braunston  had,  in  1831,  1380  inhabitants. 

Weedon-beck  is  also  in  Fawsley  hundred.  4  miles  south* 
east  of  Daventry.  Its  distinctive  epithet '  Bee '  was  derived 
ft-om  the  circumstance  of  a  religious  house  being  establislied 
here  as  a  cell  to  the  abhey^f  Bee  in  Nonnandie.  It  ia 
sometimes  also  called  Weedon-in-the-8treet,  from  its  situa- 
tion on  the  WatlingStreet.  Wulfbere,  kinr  of  Mereia, 
had  a  palace  here.  ^Tbo  church  is  an  antient  huilding.and 
contains  portions  in  the  Norman  and  the  various  styl^ 
of  English  architecture.  There  are  one  or  two  dissenting 
places  of  worship.  The  royal  military  depAt  at  Weedon 
contains  extensive  barracks;  spacious  storehouses  for  ar- 
tillery, small-arms,  and  ammunition;  an  hospital,  and 
workshops  for  artisans :  it  is  one  of  the  finest  establishments 
of  the  kind  in  Europe.  The  population  of  Weedon-beck, 
in  1831,  was  1439. 

Earl's  Barton  is  in  Hamfordsboe  hundred,  4  miles 
south-west  of  Wellingborough :  it  had,  in  1831, 977  inhabit- 
ants. The  church  »  very  entient,  and  has  several  pecn- 
liarities  of  structure.  The  tower  is  probably  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  architecture,  iind  very  rude.  It  is  divided  into  »ur 
stories,  each  of  which  ia  eonstrueted  with  large  but  thiii 
upright  stones,  disposed  Iflce  the  frame  or  wood-work  of  old 
timber- Iiouses,  and  having  the  intervals  between  every  two 
filled  up  with  small  stones,  mortar,  and  rubble.  There  are 
a  small  west  doorway  in  the  lower  atory,  and  one  or  two 
small  windows,  unglazed,  in  the  stories  over  it ;  and  in  the 
fourth  story  two  lai^e  openings  of  several  lights ;  the  lights 
have  semicircular  beads,  and  are  divided  by  stone  partitions 
of  the  shape  and  appearance  of  balusters.  The  summit  of 
the  tower,  which  is  embattled,  is  of  late  date.  (Britlon's 
Architectural  AnHquities.)  The  southern  doorway  is  of 
highly- enriched  Norman  workmanship. 

Raunds  is  in  the  hundred  of  Higliam  Ferrera,  4  miles 
north-east  of  Higham  Ferrers:  it  had,  in  1831,  a  popu- 
lation of  1370.  The  chureh  M  largo  and  handsome 
with  a  remarkably  fine  and  lofty  tower  uid  spire.  The 
■teeple  ii  early  English,  and  is  one  of  the  best  spedmens  of 
that  style  in  the  county.  The  diureh  has  some  early  Xng- 
lish  piers  and  arches,' some  decorated  wiDdows,  and  some 
of  perpendicular  character. 

Rushden,  in  the  same  hundred,  is  one  mile  and  a  half 
south  of  Uigham  Ferrers:  it  had,  in  1831,  a  population  of 
1245.  It  hatt  a  cross-church,  large  and  handsome,  with  a 
ftse  tower  and  spireof  perpendicular  character*  the  piers 


'  and  anhei,  (be  traiiMpfs,  and  mrt  of  the  chanoel,  are  of 
decorated  Eng^iah  character.  The  nor^  door  is  of  early 
English  dale,  and  has  over  it  a  rich  porch  of  perpeadicular 
character.  There  aro  in  the  church  some  early  English 
stalls,  and  some  remains  of  screen-work  and  of  staiued  glass. 
There  is  an  octagonal  font,  of  early  English,  on  a  pedestal  of 
later  date.   A  few  persons  are  engaged  in  manufactures. 

WoUaston  is  in  the  same  hundred,  3  miles  souUi-east  of 
Wellingborough.  It  has  a  handsome  oros»«hurob,  with  a 
lofty  tower  and  spir^  at  the  intersection. 

IrUklingborough  is  in  Huxloe  huodred,  two  miles  north- 
west ftom  Higham  Ferrers:  it  had.  in  1831,  a  popolation  of 
1262.  A  eonsidemble  number  of  the  workhig  men  are 
employed  in  ahoe-makiog.  The  church,  which  is  antient, 
had  formerly  a  cdleg^  consisting  of  a  dean,  five  secular 
caoona,  and  feur  clerks.  The  niina  ttf  the  «dl^e  buildings 
yet  remain  between  the  tower  and  the  body  of  the  churoh. 
The  tower  is  squan,  of  early  English  eharacter  and  good 
composition,  with  an  octagonal  lantern  on  it  of  later  erec- 
tion. The  chnrch  consists  of  a  nave,  with  two  aisles,  a 
transept,  and  a  bfty  and  specious  chancel :  there  are  in  the 
church  some  antient  tomba  and  stalls.  In  the  centre  of 
the  village  is  a  stone  oroas,  consisting  of  a  sbaffc  thirteen 
feet  high,  raised  upon  steps.  There  an  two  dissenting 
places  of  worahip. 

Kingstfaorpe  is  in  Spolhoe  hundred,  2  miles  north  of 
Northampton:  it  had,  in  1831,  a  population  of  4344.  There 
is  a  town-hall  in  the  village  for  the  meeting  of  the  trustefs 
of  the  manor,  which  is  a  royal  demesne,  held  in  trust 
fin-  the  benefit  of  the  townsmen;  there  are  also  a 
diasantittg  meeting-house,  and  some  tritttng  remaina  of  a 
former  hospital  or  almshouse,  incwporated  in  the  walls  of 
cottages  of  later  erection.  There  are  considerable  stone- 
quarries,  extensive  lime-worka.  and  a  brick-kilo  in  the 
parish,  in  which  a  oonsideiable  number  of  labourers  are 
eniplbyed.  The  church  is  spacious,  partly  of  Nmnan  eha* 
ractn-,  partly  in  the  later  styles :  it  oonsisU  of  a  nave,  north 
and  south  aisles  with  chapels,  and  a  lofty  western  tower 
and  spire. 

Moulton,  a  village  a  mile  in  length,  4i  roilw  north-east 
of  Northampton,  had,  with  the  extra-parochial  liberty  of 
Moulton  Park,  1334  inhabitants  in  1831.  In  its  church, 
which  GMsists  a  navn,  side-aisles  with  chapels,  chance^ 
south  pordi,  and  western  (over,  there  are  some  men  and 
arches  of  Norman  arehiteeture.  There  are  two  dusenting 
places  of  worship. 

Hardingstone  is  3  miles  south-east  of  NortI»mpton, 
in  Wymersley  hundred.  It  had  a  population,  in  1831. 
1036.  The  church  haaiome  portions  of  early  English  ar- 
chitecture, and  there  is  in  the  parish,  on  an  eminence  in  a 
commanding  situation,  near  the  rood  from  London  to  North- 
atnpton,  one  of  the  erosses  erected  by  Edward  I.  to  the 
memory  of  his  queen  Eleanor ;  it  was,  till  the  restoration  of 
Waltbvn  Cnrts,  the  most  perfect  of  the  three  which  remain : 
it  is  octangular,  on  a  base  of  eight  steps,  and  richly  orna- 
mented. Near  this  cross  are  the  traces  of  a  camp,  said  to 
be  Danish.  The  river  Nene  borders  the  parish ;  there  are 
QOBsmodious  whar&  and  warehouses  on  it ;  and  the  railrt«d 
ftom  Northampton  to  the  Grand  Junction  Canal  pisses 
tbrot^fa  it. 

Dmtkm/or  Sedetiattieal  and  Ltgal  Purposet.—Tbt 
county  ia  almost  entirely  comprehended  in  the  dioeeee 
Peterborough,  which  (with  the  small  county  of  Ruthind) 
it  constitutes.  It  is  in  the  archdeaoonry  of  Narthamptont 
the  only  one  in  the  diocese.  A  small  portion  of  the  oouoly 
on  the  south-west  bwder  is  in  the  diocese  of  Oxford. 
(Afopf  appanded  to  the  3%fW  Report  tftha  Chunk  Caat^ 
misaionert.) 

That  part  of  the  archdeaconry  which  is  in  tbio  county 
comprehends  the  ten  rural  deaneries  of— I,  Peterborough ; 
2,  Weldon;  3,  Oundle;  4,  Higham  Ferrers;  5,Rothwell; 
6,  Haddon;  7,  Daveutree;  8.  Northampton;  9,  Preston; 
10,  Brackk^.  There  are  five  deaneiiea  in  Rutlandshiie: 
makiiK  Bfleen  in  all. 

Northamptonshin  was  anliently  included  in  the  diooeae 
of  Dorohester,  the  see  of  which  was  removed  afterwards  to 
Lincoln.  The  dweese  of  Peterborough  was  taken  out  of 
this  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL  It  is  proposed  by  thn 
Church  Commissioners  to  augment  the  diooese  of  Petoy 
borough  by  the  addition  of  the  (^unty  and  arohdeaoonry  of 
Leicester,  subtracted  from  Lincoln. 

The  county  Is  in  the  Midland  circuit  The  assises  are 
held  at  Northao^rton,  the  ^^^mb^'KMm^^ 
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which  the  judges  proceed.  The  qiurtw-Resaions  are  held 
at  Northampton  and  Peterborough.  The  county  gaol  and 
bouse  of  eorrection  is  at  Northampton.  It  comprehends 
eleven  yards,  eleven  airing  rDoms,  tvelTO  day-rooms,  and 
seven  uork-rooms.  Tliere  are  borough  gaok  at  Northamp- 
ton and  Peierborouffta.  The  number  of  prisoners  rommitled 
in  the  year  preceding  Oct,  1834.  was  656;  in  I&34,  444; 
and  in  1836,  440. 

Nine  members  were  returned  to  parliament  from  this 
2ounty  before  tlie  paxsing  of  the  Reform  Act,  viz.  two  kiiighls 
jf  the  abire,  two  members  each  for  the  city  of  Peterburuugh 
and  the  boroughs  of  Northampton  and  Brackley,  and  one 
member  for  the  borough  of  Higham  Ferrers.  By  that  act 
the  number  of  memberv  was  reduced  to  eight,  Brackley 
and  Higham  Ferrers  being  disfVancbised,  end  the  county 
formed  into  two  divinions,  each  returning  two  members. 
The  northern  division  of  the  county  comdsta  of  the  liberty  of 
PelerboiDUgh.  otherwis>i  the  hundred  of  Nasaburgh,  the 
hundreds  of  Willybrook,  Polebrook,  Huxloe,  Navisford, 
Corby.  Higham  Ferrers,  RothwelK  HamfordiAoe,  and  Or- 
lingbnirv.  The  court  for  tbe  election  of  the  members  is 
held  at 'Kettering;  and  the  pollmg-ststions  are  Kettering. 
Peterborough,  Oundle,  Wellingborougli,  and  Clipston.  The 
southern  division  rumprehenob  the  hundreds  of  King's 
Suiton,  Chipping  Warden,  Greens  Norton,  Cleley,  Tow- 
cester,  Fawsley,  Wymeniley,  Spolhoe,  Nobotlle  Grove,  and 
Guilsborough.  The  court  for  the  election  of  members  is 
held  at  Northampton;  and  the  polling-stations  are  North- 
ampton, Daventry,  Towcester,  and  Brackley.  The  extent 
of  the  borough  of  Northampton  was  unaltered  by  the 
Boundary  Act :  the  city  of  Pelerborough  was  augmented 
bvtbeaddiiioaofauchpartaof  tbe  parish  of  St.  John  the 
Aiptiiit  as  were  not  previously  included  in  the  citjr. 

Htttory,  AnHquitiet,  ^.-In  the  earliest  division  of  our 
island  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  eouu^  was  included  in 
the  dominions  of  the  Coritani,  or  Curiiavi  (Kopiravot,  Ptol.), 
who  inhabited  Lincolnshire,  Leicestmbire.  and  the  counties 
to  the  northward ;  or  in  those  of  the  Catyeuchlani 
iKarvtvxXavoi),  who  inhabited  Buckinghamshire  and  Bed- 
fordshire, and  the  counties  to  the  south  and  Routh-east;  or 
in  those  of  the  Iceni  tSt/iivoi,  Ptol.),  who  dwelt  to  the  east. 
Perhaps  these  nations  may  have  occupied  each  a  portion ; 
and  the  Dobuni  (^o^ovvm)  of  Gloucestershire  and  War- 
wickshire may  have  also  had  some  ports  of  the  western 
border.  In  the  Roman  division  of  Britain,  Northampton 
was  included  in  the  province  of  Flavia  Ctesariensis.  Wat- 
ing  Street  crossed  in  a  north-west  direction  through  or  near 
roveester  and  Daventry :  the  Via  Denna,  another  Roman 
road,  parallel  to  Wat  ling  Street,  crossed  it  near  Oundle  and 
Rockingham;  the  Ermine  Street,  more  northerly  in  its 
sonrse,  erosaed  the  north-eostom  extremity  from  Castor,  on 
the  Nene,  to  Stamford ;  and  one  or  two  other  antient  roads 
bad  a  portion  of  their  course  in  this  county.  Watling 
Street  may  be  traced  for  many  miles  from  the  summit  of 
Borough  Hill  near  Daventry.  On  the  London  sideofWee- 
don  it  is  incorporated  with  the  modern  high-road.  Parts 
of  the  Ermine  Street  are  conspicuous  between  Castor,  on 
the  Nene,  and  Upton,  and  again  in  the  parish  of  Barnack, 
not  far  from  Stamford.  Several  Roman  ststions  are  usually 
considered  to  have  been  in  the  county,  viz.  the  Tripontium, 
Bennavenna,  Isanavatia,  and  Lactodorum  of  Antoninus ;  and 
tbe  BrinavB  and  Dumomagus  of  Richard  d  Oirenoestar. 

Tripontiuny  is  now  by  pretty  general  consent  fixed  at  or 
near  Dow  Bridge  or  Dove  Bridge,  whieh  crosses  the  Avon, 
uniting  the  tvro  counties  of  Leieestershue  and  Northamp- 
tonshire. Reynolds  (Iter  Brittmniarum)  fixes  it  at  the 
villagie  of  Lilbum  in  Northamptonshire,  not  &r  fW>m  Dow 
Bridge,  and  about  half  a  mile  out  of  the  line  of  Watling 
Street.  There  are  the  traook  of  a  small  furt,  round  which 
perhaps  a  town  was  formed.  *  The  area*  of  this  fort '  con- 
tains about  tbe  fifth  part  of  an  acre.  Tbe  southmost  |)art 
is  a  Btiuare  piece  of  ground,  appearing  to  have  been  raised, 
and  in  its  sides  answering  to  the  four  quarters  of  the 
heavens.  At  the  south-east  and  south-west  angles  are  hil- 
locks which  have  the  appearance  of  bastions.  From  one 
angle  to  the  other  runs  a  bank  of  earth,  and  a  like  bank 
along  the  eastern  and  western  sides.  To  the  north-west  is 
a  large  high  mount,  on  which,  aeorading  to  tradition,  there 
stood  a  fort  or  watditower,  of  whose  deiDolished  walls  tbe 
churches  of  Lilburn  and  Glayooton  are  said  to  have  been 
built.  Caoseys,  pavements,  and  ruins  often  dug  up,  show 
this  town  to  have  been  formerly  larger  than  at  present.' 
(Bridges,  Northomptomhirg,  quoted  bg  Reynolds.)  Tba 


latgi  high  mount  here  mentioned  is  called  'the  round 
hill  :*  it  is  between  lilbum  and  Dow  Bridge,  and  is  artiflcisL 
There  are  traces  of  other  Roman  camps  near  lilhiun. 
YsriouB  Roman  remains  have  been  found  hi  this  nnghbom^ 
hood,  at  the  viMa(;eof  Cat  thorp  or  Caltborpe,  on  the  Leices- 
tershire side  of  the  river.* 

Bennavenna  and  Isanavatia  (there  are  many  various 
readinjfs  of  both  names)  were  most  probably  the  same  place, 
or  were  at  least  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  each 
other.  They  are  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  a  British 
and  the  second  a  Roman  town.  Bennavenna  vras  probably 
on  Borough  Hill,  a  short  distanceeaatof  Daventry.  on  which 
is  one  of  the  largest  antiont  camps  or  forts  existing  in  tbe 
island.  The  form  is  very  irregular,  following  the  shape  of  the 
h  ill.  The  outer  circumference  of  the  ramparts  is  rather  more 
than  two  miles  and  a  quarter;  the  diameter  from  north  to 
south  one  mile,  from  east  to  west  at  the  widest  point  three 
furlongs;  and  thewhole  included  area  aboutahundred  and 
Ally  acres."  The  defences  were  scarcely  in  any  pan  con- 
fined to  a  single  ditch  and  ramput:  in  one  part  there  were 
as  many  as  four  ditches  and  five  ramparts.  The  ramparts 
have  been  much  lowered  and  the  ditches  filled  up  by  tbe 
plough,  and  in  some  cases  quite  levelled.  The  circumval- 
lation  at  the  northern  end  of  the  camp  is  of  a  much  bolder 
character  than  in  the  other  parts.  The  foundations  of  the 
prstorium,  or  residence  of  the  Roman  commandant,  were 
discovered  in  1823;  and  walls,  tessellated  pavements,  and 
utensils  of  various  kinds  were  brought  to  lighL  Thef  are 
amply  described  in  Baker's  Northamptonthire. 

The  Lactodorum  of  the  Romans,  which  Sliikeley  and  Gale 
fixed  at  Stoney  Stratford,  has  been  fay  later  antiquaries 
fixed  at  Towcester.  Benymount  Hill,  an  artificial  mount  on 
the  north-east  aide  of  the  town,  was  probabljr  the  work  of 
the  Romans ;  but  fow  other  Roman  antiquities  uwear  to 
luve  been  diseovered.  TheBrinavae  or  Brinavis  of  Richard 
of  Cirencester  may  be  placed  at  Black  Ground,  near  Chip- 
ping Warden,  a  village  9  miles  from  Daventry  on  the  road  to 
Banbury,  where  Roman  coins  and  a  great  quantity  of  pottery 
have  been  diseovered.  A  rampart  ran  north  and  south 
near  this  station  for  some  distance,  having  a  steep  side  to 
the  west  and  a  gentle  slope  to  the  east.  It  vras  probably 
desinied  for  the  defence  of  a  frontier,  and  has  been  conjec- 
ture to  have  extended  about  sixteen  miles  from  tbe 
Charwell  to  the  Leam.  Some  smell  part  of  thia  bank  is 
remaining  near  Warden,  and  is  called  Wallow  Bank.  Ar- 
bury  Bank,  not  far  off,  is  probably  a  part  of  it;  and  it  is 
likely  that  this  defence  gave  name  to  aome  neighbonring 
villages  or  hamlets,  as  Walton  (Wall-town)  near  Kii^ 
Sutton,  Aston-in-the-WalU,  &c. 

That  a  Roman  town  or  station  existed  at  Castor  is  evident 
not  only  from  the  name,  but  from  tbe  Roman  remains, 
ruined  walls,  tessellated  pavements,  urns  and  other  vessels 
of  pottery,  and  coins  in  great  number  found  here.  Similar 
remains  have  been  found  at  Chesterton,  or  rather  at  Water 
Newton  in  Huntingdonshire,  just  across  the  river :  either 
Castor  or  Chesterton  was  prombly  the  Roman  Durobriva 
mentioned  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary:  the  Map  of  Antient 
Britain  published  by  the  Society  for  the  DiSusion  of  Useful 
Knowledge  pluses  Durobrivse  in  Huntingdonshire,  and  the 
Dumomagus  of  Richard  of  Cirencester  on  the  Nortbamp- 
tonshiraside:  perhaps  the  two  maybe  identical,  and  tbe 
ruins  on  tbe  Northamptonshire  side  the  town,  which  stew 
out  of  the  station  on  the  opposite  bank,  or  was  dmeMent 
upon  it  [HuNTiNODONSHiRX.]  We  leara  from  Taciius 
that  the  Roman  genwal  Ostorius  Scapula,  propnetw  ia  i 
Britain  in  the  time  of  Claudius,  fortified  the  line  of  the  I 
Nene  by  a  ehain  of  posts.  [Britannia.] 

Numerous  indications  of  Roman  residences  or  posts  mar  j 
be  traced  along  the  valley  of  tbe  Nene.  At  Cottervtock,  a 
little  below  Oundle;  at  Drayton  House,  Lowieb,  near 
Thrapston;  and  at  Woodford,  just  above  Thrapston— all 
near  or  upon  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  tessellated  pave- 
ments or  other  antiquities  have  been  discovered.  At  Ring- 
stead  near  Thrapston,  and  at  Chests  in  Ircheeter  parish, 
near  Wellingborough,  both  on  the  righf  bank  of  the  Nene, 
are  the  remains  of  camps  or  posts ;  and  at  the  latter,  frsg- 
menta  of  tessellated  pavements,  coins,  &e.  have  been  dag 
up.  At  Stanwiek,  between  these  posts,  fragments  of  a  tss- 
sellated  pavement  have  been  discovered.  At  Hejrlbrd,  on 
the  r^ht  bank  of  the  Nen^  above  Northampton,  and  at 

*  In  Iha  Meonut  of  LcfeMtenhln,  it  U  itatod  Uiat  TripoothiH  wm  np- 
VOMdtBlMatCattharp.  on  Uw  NarUMmploa^ln  titeorthBfiMr.  llAiM 
Cm  iMM  UOmn,  aot  Citthurfc  whtdt  totttg^iie  to?  Utt^ 
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PiddingtoA,  on  the  xoad  from  London  by  Newport  Fwfrit^ 
to  Northampton,  pavements  Imvb  been  iaf[  up;  and  at 
Ct^aboe,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nene,  bwow  North- 
ampton, some  Roman  enos  and  an  urn  vers  fbnnd.  At 
Weedon-Keck  aro  the  ramaina  of  a  post  oratation,  a  large 
camp  (called  Coatle  Dyke<),  and  other  aniiquities;  and  on 
Arhury  Hill,  in  the  pariah  of  Badley,  near  Daventry,  is  a 
recianirular  camp,Kenerully»uppuiied  to  be  Ruman.  At 
Barnack,  between  Peterborougb  and  Stamford,  aniiquiiies 
have  been  dug  up.  and  at  Welduo  bavu  been  discovered  ex- 
tensive leMellated  pavements,  foundations,  coins,  ajid  other 
indications  of  a  laii^  mansion  or  of  a  town.  At  Guildbo- 
rough.  north-west  of  Northampton,  and  between  Aynhoe 
and  NewbotUe,  in  the  southern  extremity  of  the  county, 
there  are  camps,  probably  Roman. 

It  seems  not  unlikely  that  aeverel  of  these  posts  bdonged 
to  the  line  of  defence  formed  by  Ostwiua.  Durubriva  may 
have  been  the  firat  elation  abore  the  fens,  which  formed  of 
thomselves  a  sufficient  defence  on  that  aide.  RinKstead, 
Clieiiler.  Weedon-Beck,  and  Arbury  Hill  forts  were  pro- 
bably tbe  «rork  of  0»torius;  and  the  post  of  leanavatia  or 
Bennavenna  we  may  reasonably  suppose  to  have  been  foi^ 
tilled  by  him.  At  Lnnavalia,or  at  Arbury  Hill. at  the  head 
of  the  Nene,  the  line  of  defence  probably  turned  southward, 
past  BrinavK,  or  Chipping  Warden,  and  the  bank  and  dilch 
of  which  there  are  traces  in  that  neighbourhood  may  have 
formed  part  of  it  At  what  point  it  turned  westward  and 
joined  toe  Severn  can  scarcely  be  determined.  Raynsbury 
camp,  in  the  south  part  of  the  county,  was  probably  a  post 
on  this  line. 

Ttu  ooun^  was  included  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  kingdom  of 
Mereia;  and  Wulfhaia^  king  of  Mercia,  had  a  palace  at 
Weedon-Beck.  In  tbe  invasion  of  that  kingdom  by  tbe  Danes, 
the  monaatery  of  Medesbamstede,  now  PeittrburouKh.  was 
destro}'ed,  and.  upon  the  extinction  of  the  Mercian  dynasty, 
the  county  wa*  divided  between  the  West  Saxons  and  the 
Danes,  the  former  having  all  to  the  south-west  and  the  latter 
all  to  the  north-east  of  Watling  Street  ( a.d.  880  to  883).  The 
Danish  part  was  probably  dependent  on  tbe  community  of  the 
DaoUh  burgbs ;  the  West  Saxon  part  was  governed  suc- 
cessively by  Ethelred  and  bis  widow  EthelQeda,  daughter 
of  Alfr^  upon  whose  death  (a.d.-920  or  921).  Edward  the 
elder,  king  of  WesBex,  assumed  the  direct  administration  of 
the  government.  He  forti&ed  Towcester,  whicli  was  on 
Walling  Street,  and  thefeftnv  a  firontier  town,  and  reduced 
the  Danes  of  Bedford  and  Northampton  to  Hibjeciion 
<A.n.  921).  At  tbe  commencement  of  the  reini  of  Edmund  I., 
the  Danes,  whom  Atbelstan  had  subduwl,  revolted  (aj>. 
942) ;  but  those  of  tbe  Danish  burghs,  including  those  of 
Nortbamptonahire,  submitted  to  ihe  supremacy  of  Edmund. 
By  a  subsequent  treaty,  all  to  the  north-east  of  Watling 
Street  was  ceded  by  him  to  his  Danish  competitor  Anlaf, 
but  was  recovered  to  the  Anglo-Saxons  by  Edred.  Little 
that  is  wturth  notice  occurred  in  tbe  county  antecedent  to 
the  Conquest;  though  several  towns  or  other  places  are  men- 
tioned in  the  Saxon  Chronicle  or  other  antient  records. 

Of  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  there  are  memorials  in  Brix- 
worth  church  and  the  tower  of  Earls'  Barton  church :  tbe 
former  will  be  presently  noticed ;  tbe  latter  has  been  already 
pretty  fully  deacribed.  Upon  the  Conqueat  different  lord- 
ships in  the  county  were  granted  to  tlw  fomilies  of  St.  Lis 
and  others.  Simon  de  St  Lis  built  the  castles  of  North- 
ampton and  Fotheringay;  William  the  Conquerra:  is  thought 
to  have  built  Rockingham  Castle ;  and  Thorold.  a  Norman, 
appointed  abbot  of  Medesbamstede,  or  Peterborough  (which 
had  been  rebuiltafler  its  ruinby  the  Danes, King  Edgar  and 
his  queen,  with  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York, 
and  a  splendid  retinue  of  nobles  and  clergy,  attending  at 
the  foundation  of  the  new  building),  erected  a  castle  within 
the  precincts  of  the  abbey,  prorably  for  defence  against 
Hereward  le  Wake,  who  bad  occupied  the  Tsle  of  Ely.  The 
defence  was  insufficient;  the  town  waa  burned  and  tbe 
monaatery  plundend  by  the  Danes,  the  allies  at  Hera- 
ward.   

In  the  reign  of  William  Ruftis  (  aa  1094)  a  great  council 
or  parliament  was  held  at  Rockingham  to  determine  tbe 
dispute  between  the  king  and  AnseVm,  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, resneoUng  the  right  of  investiture  and  obedience  to 
the  see  of  Rome.  In  the  following  years  the  principal 
events  occurring  in  the  county  were  the  strunles  for  the 
town  or  castle  of  Northampton  in  tbe  civil  wars  of  Henry  II., 
John,  and  Henry  UL  Twice  in  these  contests  the  students 
of  Chtford  aoughl  refbge  ficom  eiril  itrib  within  this  county. 
P.  C  No  lOlS. 


In  tbe  reign  ot  Jcbn  (a.d.  1212)  the  members  of  Magdalen 
Collage  retirad  to  Braekley  Hoapital,  whiidi  waa  in  their 
poBieaiion ;  and  m  the  time  of  Henry  III.  many  studmts 
who.  from  varioua  causes,  had  left  Oxfiwd,  took  reftige  at 
Northampton,  where  steps  were  taken  to  eatabliitl)  a  new 
seminary.  A  similar  emigration  from  Cambridge  to  Ni  rth- 
ampton  ooeurred  in  the  same  retgii,  but  a  royal  mundate 
compelled  the  students  to  retu  n.  Both  Henry  III.  and 
Edward  I.  frequently  resided  at  Northampton :  aud  in  the 
rdigns  of  Edward  11.  and  111  and  Kirhai-d  II.  several  parlia- 
ments were  bold  here :  at  the  last  of  these  was  voted  the 
poU-ux.'  which  led  to  Tyler's  rebellion.  Tbe  battle  of 
Northampton,  in  the  civil  war  of  the  Roses  (a.d.  146U)  has 
been  noticed.  Another  battle  was  fought  in  this  county 
during  that  contest  The  men  of  the  North,  excited  pro- 
bably by  tbe  intrigues  of  the  earl  of  Warwick,  rose  against 
Edward  IV.,  aoder  a  leader  railed  Robin  of  Radesdale 
(a.D.  I4fi9).  These  insurgents  defested  a  Rovalist  forca^ 
under  William  Herbert,  earl  of  Pembroke,  ai  ^dgeeot,  on 
the  border  of  the  county  towards  Oxfurdshire.  Four  Ibou- 
aaud  of  Pembroke'a  men  fell;  and  himself  and  other  leaders, 
being  taken,  were  beheaded  next  day  at  Nortbampion 
Tbis  was  the  la«t  event  of  impurtanoe  in  tbe  county  before 
the  Reformation. 

Of  antient  ef^clesiastical  monastic  or  castellated  arcbileo- 
ture  the  county  possesses  several  sperimens.  Brixworth 
church,  between  Northampton  and  Market  Harb(»ough,  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable.  It  consists  of  a  nare,  south 
aisJe.  chancel,  wwt lower,  and  stairraseturreton  tbe  western 
side  of  the  tower.  Tbe  proreut  nave  has  but  one  aisle,  and 
that  an  addition  to  the  original  building ;  but  from  the 
foundation  of  an  aiale  diseorcred  on  the  northern  side,  it 
appears  tliat  tbe  present  nave  oonsists  of  the  eastern  extre- 
mitjr  of  the  Miginal  nave  deprived  of  iu  aisles,  and  of  a 
prartion  if  not  the  whole  of  the  original  chancel,  and  that  tbe 
present  chancel  is  a  subsequent  addition.  *  The  wdls  are 
mostly  built  with  rough  redstone  rag.  in  pieces  not  much, 
larger  than  common  brick,  and  all  uie  arches  turned,  and 
most  of  them  covered  with  courses  of  red  bricks  or  tiles,  as 
they  may  be  called,  precisely  similar  in  quality  and  size  to 
those  found  in  Roman  works  disoovered  in  this  county ;  and 
over  the  balusters  of  the  window  looking  from  the  tower 
into  the  nave  these  bricks  are  used  as  imposts.'  (Hickman's 
Gothic  ArMteetun.)  The  church  has  undergone  great 
alteratimu;  tbe archea opening  from  tbe  original  nave  into 
its  aiales  have  been  for  the  most  part  stopped  up ;  the  atair- 
case  turret,  the  belfiry  story  of  the  tower  and  a  lofl^  apiie, 
and  an  aisle  on  the  south  side  of  the  nave  added  in  later 
times ;  windows  of  various  dates,  sizes,  and  styles  inserted ; 
and  other  changes  made  at  various  times  &omtbe  Conquest 
to  the  ReformatioiL  It  is  probable  that  this  churols  was 
erected  in  the  time  of  the  Romans;  and  if  so,  it  is  Umonly 
ecclesiastical  monument  of  that  people  in  tbe  country,  as 
well  as  tbe  most  antient  of  our  ecclesiastical  edifices. 

Brigstock  Church,  between  Oundle  and  Rotbwell,  is  ano- 
ther curious  church,  but  the  antient  work  forms  only  a  small 
proportion.  The  tower  is  of  very  rough  masonry  plastered, 
and  hasaroughly-built  round  staircase  turret  on  tbe  went  side, 
like  Brixworth.  The  arch  into  the  nare  has  laise  plain 
bloeka  for  imposts  and  a  projecting  stone  round  ueaich: 
the  tower  opens  into  the  north  i^isle  by  a  semicirculaF- 
headed  plain  door,  with  a  small  window  over  it.  lliere  aie 
several  additions,  aa  a  balfiy  atwy  and  spir^  of  a  later  date, 
which  present  several  interesting  features. 

Barnack  church,  near  Stamford,  has  a  tower  probably 
Anglo-Saxon.  The  lower  part  has  projecting  stone  ribs  like 
those  of  tbe  tower  of  Earls  Barton  noticed  in  the  preceding 
part  of  this  article.  Tbe  arch  opening  into  tbe  nave  resem- 
bles that  of  Brigstock,  but  is  much  more  ornamented,  with 
an  arrangement  of  the  impost  unlike  any  Norman  work,  but 
much  like  a  rude  attempt  to  imitate  Roman  mouldings. 

Castor  Church,  near  Peterborough,  is  a  large  and  fine 
enaa^borch,  with  a  Norman  tower  at  the  intersection.  Tbis 
tower  displays  almoat  every  variety  of  Anglo-Norman 
moulding  and  ornament.  The  two  upper  stories  present  a 
very  enriched  appearance,  having  open  arches  and  continued 
arcades  round.  Both  tbe  parapet  of  tbe  tower  and  the  B|rire 
are  of  later  date.  Other  parts  of  the  church,  as  well  as  the 
tower,  present  very  interesting  twiots.  St.  Peter's  churd^ 
N(»thampton,  described  already,  and  Peterborough  calbe* 
dral  [PxTBRBOROuaa}.  have  considerable  portions  of  Nor^ 
man  architecture ;  also  the  parish  churches  of  Brockbole, 
Caatle  Ashby,  Cotteistock,  ~  "  ' 
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Hfllprtone,  Kinfi^thorpe,  Maxey,  Monltoo,  Peakirk.  Pits- 
ford,  Pdbrooli,  Weedon-Beck,  and  some  others,  have  more 
or  leu  of  Norman  architecture  in  them.  Of  these,  Castle 
Asfa^,  Cotterstock,  Maxey,  Polbrook,  HelpBtdhe,  and 
Pitsford  are  especially  deserving  of  notice.  Bamvell  St. 
Andrew*!,  Aldviukle  All  Saints,  Canons  Ashby,  Easton, 
Finedon,  Fothenogay  (formerly  colleg^iate),  Lowick,  Raunda, 
tlushden,  St.  Mary's  Church  at  Stamford  Baron,  Stanwick, 
ting's  Sutton,  Tichmarsh,  Warmington,  Whiston,  Wilby, 
and  WoUa&ton  are  also  worthy  of  notice  for  their  beauty  oi 
for  the  curious  features  they  present  There  are  some 
ruins  of  the  collegiate  buildmgs  a^oining  to  Fotherinj^ 
church. 

Of  St  James's  abbey,  Duston,  near  Northampton, 
founded  by  William  Peverel,  natural  son  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  for  Black  or  Austin  canons  {yearly  revenue,  at 
the  dissolution,  213;.  7s.  '2^  gKMS,  17&I.  18*.  2^.  clearK 
and  of  Pipewell  Cistertian  abbey.  Great  Oakley,  near  Rock- 
ingham (yearly  revenue,  at  the  dissolution,  387/.  8«.  O^dl 
grusa,  286/.  8|dL  clear),  only  the  foundations  and 
traces  of  the  walls  are  remuning.  A  portion  of  the  chapel 
of  (}ate8by  Benedictine  nunnery,  near  Daventry  (yearly  re- 
venue, at  the  dissolution.  145/.  0$.  6e/.  gross,  132/.  ie«.  lUd. 
clear) ;  a  portion,  supposed  to  be  the  refeotoiy,  of  the  Clunlae 
priory  at  Daventry  (gross  yearly  revenue,  at  the  dissolution, 
336/.  7».  6d.) ;  the  conventual  church  of  the  priory  of  Austin 
canons  at  Canons  Ashby,  between  Northampton  and  Ban- 
bury (revenue,  at  the  dissolution,  127/.  19«.  gross,  119/.  0«.  4(/. 
clear) ;  the  kitchen  and  a  few  other  vestiges  (now  incorpo- 
rated in  a  fhrm-house)  of  Sewardsley  Cistertian  priory,  near 
Towcester  (yearly  revenue,  at  the  dissolution,  18/.  ils.  2rf. 
gross,  12/.  6«.  J^d.  clear),  are  the  principal  monutie  re- 
mains. Queen's  Cross  at  Hudingstone  haa  been  noticed. 
Geddlngton  Cron,  near  Kettering,  another  of  those  erected 
by  Edward  I.  in  memory  of  his  wife,  is  of  triangular  shape, 
elevated  on  eight  steps,  and  divided  into  three  compartments  • 
the  lower  one  solid,  adorned  with  six  shields  char^^d  with 
arms  and  other  sculptured  ornaments;  the  compartment 
above  this  consists  of  six  pillars  rising  fVom  an  embattled 
turret,  and  supporting  six  decorated  canopies ;  beneath  these 
canopies  are  placed  three  statues  of  the  queen.  The  upper 
compartment  is  richly  adorned. 

The  castellated  ruins  are  few.  These  are  the  earth-works 
of  Northampton,  Higham  Ferrers,  Brackley,  Fotberingay, 
and  perhaps  one  or  two  others,  and  the  gateway  of  Rock- 
ingham. Barnwell  Castle  is  a  fine  Md  int«r«iting  ruin: 
it  ooDsists  of  four  massv  round  towers,  with  their  oonueeting 
walls  enclosing  a  qtyiarangular  court :  the  western  wall  is 
dilapidated.  The  grand  gateway,  which  still  remain^  is 
flanked  by  two  round  towers.  Some  of  the  antient  walls 
and  works  of  this  fortress  are  in  almost  as  perfect  a  state  as 
when  first  buili  particularly  the  entrance  gate  and  some 
vanlted  rooms  connected  with  it 

There  are  a  few  antient  mansions.  Drayton  House, 
Lowick,  near  Thrapston,  is  of  the  age  of  Henry  VI. :  it  re- 
tains many  of  the  features  of  an  antient  castle.  Fawsley 
House,  3  miles  south  of  Daventry,  the  antient  seat  of  the 
Knightly  family,  is  an  incongruous  pile  of  various  dates. 
Nortbborougb  manor-house,  between  Peterborough  and 
Market  Deeping,  now  a  farm-house,  is  of  decorated  English 
character,  and  some  of  its  portions  and  det^ls  are  very 
beautifllL 

In  the  reign  of  Queen  Elisabeth  this  county  was  the 
seene  of  the  execution  of  Marv  of  Scotland,  who  was  tried, 
condemned,  and  beheaded  in  Fotberingay  Castle.  This  castle 
was  entirely  demolished  by  order  of  James  I.  when  he  came 
to  the  throne.  This  county  pouesses  'several  memorials  of 
the  public  men  of  Elizabeth  s  time.  Burleigh  or  Burghley 
House,  on  the  border  of  the  county  near  Stamfoird,  was  built 
tor  the  most  part  by  the  great  Lord  Burleigh,  though  many 
additions  ana  alterations  have  been  maiK  by  subsequent 
possessors.  It  is  a  vast  pile,  displaying  magnificence  rather 
than  taste.  Kirby  Hall,  Gretton,  near  Rockingham,  was 
built  by  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  lord-keeper:-  it  has  been 
materially  altered  since.  The  more  antient  parts  of  Castle 
Ashby,  about  6  miles  east  of  Northampton,  were  erected 
by  Henry  lord  Compton.  The  pffices  of  the  manor-house 
of  Ashby  St  Let^r  (near  Daventry)  contain  a  small  room 
in  whtcn  the  gunpowder  plot  in  the  time  of  James  I.  was 
concocted.  The  house  Moi^d  to  Catwl^t  one  of  the 
leaders  in  the  conspiracy. 

The  battle  of  Naseby,  which  decided  the  civil  war  of 
ClttriMl.,  was  fought  ib  this  county  (AJ>,  IMS).  Tbekii^[ 


hail  a  fortnight  before  taken  Leicester  by  storm,  and, 
marching  southward  by  Harborou^h  to  Daventzy,  oompetlei] 
F^fiu  to  raise  the  si^e  of  Oxford  in  order  to  oppose  him. 
On  the  approach  of  the  jwriiamentorian  forces  under  Tair- 
fkx  and  (;romwell  to  Northampton,  Cbaries  retreated  toii^e 
noghbourhood  of  Harborougb,  but  finding  his  eneraia 
elofe  in  pursuit,  he  determined  to  turn  upon  them.  Tlie  bat- 
tle was  fought  at  Naiiebv,  and  each  side  ihusteredaboiit  bOOC 
or  9000  men.  The  right  wmg  of  each  army,  the  Roj'altsti 
under  Rupert,  the  Parliamentarians  under  Cromwell,  m 
victorious;  but  whUe  Rupert  wasted  his  advantage  by  in- 
considerate pursuit,  Oomwell  decided  the  ^y  by  charing 
the  Royalist  centre  in  the  flank  and  rear.  Hie  victory-  was 
decisive:  the  Royalists  had  800  killed  and  wounded,  the 
Parliamentarians  rather  more ;  but  they  took  4000  prison- 
ers and  all  the  artillery,  besides  other  spoils  of  the  greatest 
importance. 

After  the  king  had  snirendered  himself  to  the  Soots  at 
Newark,  and  been  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  Fhrlia- 
mentary  Commissioners,  ho  was  brought  to  Holdenhy.  or 
Holmby  House,  about  6  miles  north-west  of  Northampton. 
From  this  place  he  was  carried  off  by  Cornet  Joyce,  at  the 
head  of  a  party  of  horse,  and  taken  to  the  army.  Holdenbjr 
House,  which  had  been  built  by  Sir  Christonner  Hatt«i  in 
the  time  of  Elizabeth,  was  demolished  by  order  of  the  par- 
liament, and  scarcely  any  remains  are  now  left. 

The  only  struggle  which  attended  the  restoration  of 
Charles  II.  took  place  in  this  county.  General  Lambert, 
who  had  escaped  from  confinement  in  theTover  of  London, 
appeared  at  Daventry  with  a  few  troops  of  horse,  but  being 
attacked  by  Otlonels  Ingoldsby  and  Streater,  and  deserted 
by  bis  own  men,  was  captnrOd  and  re-commtUod  to  tbe 
Tower. 

(Baker's  Hittcry  NbrUumpton^ire ;  Bridge's  Bit- 
torp  HwthanvfAwuMre ;  BMuHet  </  England  md 
Wales;  Conybeare  and  Phillips,  Outbnes  of  the  Geology 
England  and  JValei;  Greenough's  Geolt^gical  Map  of 
England;  Lewis's  Topographical  Dictionary ;  Hickman's 
Gothic  Architecfure ;  Britton's  Architeetttnu  AnHquitia ; 
Reynolds's  Her  Britanniarum ;  Palgrave's  Rue  and  Pro- 
great  qf  the  English  Commomoeaifft;  Sharon  Turner's 
Angto-Sxeone  and  Hietory  England  in  the  Middle 
Aget ;  Parliamentary  Papon.) 

Sr^Titnct. 

pjpulatian. — Northamptonshire  is  chiefly  an  a^icultural 
county.  In  1831  it  ranked  the  twelfth  on  the  list  of  agri- 
cultural counties:  its  place  in  this  rci|>ect  has  fluctuated 
since  IBll,  when  it  was  the  tenth  on  tfiu  list;  and  in  18^1 
it  was  the  eleventh.  Of  43,793  mdea  twenty  years  of  age 
and  upwards,  only  582  were  On  1831)  engamd  in  manufac- 
tures, and  21,907  were  oteupied  in  agricultural  pursuits; 
out  of  this  latter  number  17,775  were  labourers.  Of  the 
582  employed  in  manufttctures  or  in  making  man ufketu  nog 
machinery,  about  200  were  engaged  at  Kettering  in  makia^ 
shoes  and  weaving  silk-sbag;  about  60  in  weaving  plush,  »c 
Rothwell,  Chatcombe,  iind  Eydon;  there  wer«  130  st 
Middleton-Cheney  occupied  as  frame-work  knitters,  and 
about  70  more  thus  employed  in  other  ports ;  80  men  in 
making  carpets  and  preparing  worsted  for  that  purpose,  30 
of  them  at  S^ratton,  13  at  HoUowell ;  and  there  were  50 
weavers  of  miscellaneous  descriptions  in  several  viHage 
throughout 'the  county.  In  the  towns  of  Northampton. 
Wellingborough,  Irthlinghoiough,  and  various  oUier  places, 
more  than  2000  inen  wete  occupied  as  shoe-makers,  in 
making  shoes  not  consumed  in  the  respective  places ;  but 
these,  for  the  sake  of  uniformity,  were  placed  under  tbff 
head  Of  men  engaged  in  trades  and  handicrafts,  though 
more  stricllv  speaking  they  are  manufiicturers. 

Tbe  population  of  Northamptonshve,  in  each  o^  the  fol- 
lowing decennary  periods,  was,— 


1801 
1811 
1821 
1831 


68,340 
73,074 
82.908 
ftl,387 


Tutu. 

131.757 
141,353 
162,463 
179,336 


7-28 
14- M 
10-33 


C3,417 

68,279 
79,575 
87,949 

showit^  an  inereasek  between  the  first  and  last  pniods.  of 
4^,579,  or  more  than  38  per  cent  on  the  wbole  popuktun; 
being  21  per  cent  beloW  the  whole  rtto  of  inenose  Ihrough- 

out  England. 

The  following  table  exhibits  a  summary  of  tihftpopnlatiui 
of  e»ry  hnndiH  » VnOOgle 
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HDNmBDS, 
Omm  UBERTIB8. 
« 

BOBOUflBB. 

BOOBBS. 

OCCUPATIONS. 

PERSONS. 

Dnia- 
habiwd. 

flhiefly 
ampluved 
In  ajiri- 
oultuM« 

vmployed 
in  tnuje, 
mntiuAc- 

tOTM. 

•Ddtan- 

dienlt. 

All  Athnv 

FamlUe* 
DotDon- 
prlMd  ia 

the  two 

ia« 

Total  of 
Penont. 

twenty 
jwanoT 
afo. 

CuppingWacdeDCHun- 

drad)  . 

972 

1,059 

■J 

25 

671 

233 

155 

9  VIA 

2  17fl 

n,Oi^  / 

1  tea 

Cleley  . 

1,462 

1,633 

1  n 

24 

960 

415 

258 

/,4J  O 

Corby      ,  . 

2,171 

2,362 

Q 

U*i 

1,253 

557 

553 

Vf  L*tt> 

1  v,404 

!t,97o 

Fawsley  . 

3,096 

1  ^ 

1,373 

992 

731 

A  7fl7 

Of  f  Oi 

/  ,<j  /  U 

111  1  it9 

Greens  Norton  . 

1,1 15 

1,186 

c 

26 

750 

274 

162 

3^638 

1  QOC 

Guilsborough  . 

2,032 

2,2 19 

a 

36 

1,244 

597 

378 

4,805 

4,914 

2,4va 

Hamfordsboe    .  . 

1,637 

1  753 

4R 
••o 

498 

906 

349 

•1, 1  /  D 

1 7a 

1 

1  ,!f /U 

Higham  Feiren 

1  555 

1,833 

1  9 

21 

901 

678 

254 

a,U57 

Huzloe  . 

2,567 

2,745 

V 

75 

1,217 

975 

553 

6,192 

1  AfOO  9 

■fit  Wo 

King's  SuttoD  . 

2,529 

2  705 

tl 

V 

1,678 

675 

352 

6,132 

9  ADO 

Naviaford 

516 

555 

K 

g 

306 

154 

95 

1,338 

1  397 

Nobottle  Grove . 

1,825 

1,929 

59 

1,071 

470 

388 

4,302 

4,424 

6  726 

Orlingbury 

1,178 

1,232 

3 

25 

754 

304 

l94 

2,834 

2,860 

5  694 

1  Ids 

Polebrook 

if  so 

489 

289 

220 

4,3il/ 

I.UO/ 

Rotfawell . 

1,682 

1  781 

g 

38 

897 

492 

392 

3,872 

98R 

7  RAD 

Spelhoe  .       .  . 

1,210 

1,267 

28 

683 

322 

262 

2,870 

2,980 

1  Qfifl 
lit>BO 

Towcester  . 

977 

1,037 

6 

28 

434 

435 

168 

2,360 

2^513 

4.873 

1.152 

Willybrook 

1,160 

1,312 

3 

18 

730 

416 

166 

2,904 

2,886 

5,790 

1.462 

TVyraersloy 

1.740 

I.9I2 

1 

22 

1,165 

463 

284 

4,315 

4,542 

8,857 

2.125 

NorthamptoQ    (  Bo- 

rough) . 

3,091 

3,191 

28 

120 

88 

2,217 

886 

7,619 

',732 

16,351 

3,846 

Peterborough     (  Li- 

berty) . 

1,952 

2,193 

16 

42 

1,162 

512 

519 

5,066 

5,005 

10,071 

2,607 

Feterliorough  (City)  . 

1,128 

1,145 

5 

25 

10 

519 

616 

2,564 

2,989 

5,553 

1,146 

Totals  . 

36,322 

39,163 

154 

882 

16,334^ 

12,895 

7,934 

78,949 

91.387 

179.336 

43,793 

County  EMoentetf  Crimet,  The  annu  expended  for 
the  relief  tS  toe  poor  at  the  fiiur  dates  of 

£  M.  d. 

1801   were  94,607.  being  14  4  fereieh  inhabitant 

1811      ..    139,675      „      19  9  „ 

1821      ..     145,093      „      17  10  „ 

1831      ..    160,816     „     16  9  « 

The  sum  expended  Ibr  the  sanra  parpdse  fi>r  the  year  end- 
ing March,  1838,  was  77,163/.:  and  assuming  that  the 
population  had  inoreaAed  ftnm  1831  to  1838  at  the  same 
rate  of  progress  as  in  the  ten  preceding  years,  tbe  above 
sum  gives  an  average  of  8«.  0^.  ror  each  inhabitant.  These 
averages  are  above  those  for  tbe  whole  of  Bngland  and 
Wales. 

The  sum  raised  in  Northamptonshire  for  poor-rate, 
county-rate,  and  other  local  purposes,  in  the  year  ending 
25th  of  March.  1833,  vas  169,614/.,  and  was  levied  upon  the 
varioua  deserq)tioiu  of  proparty  as  under : — 

On  land         .         .         £150,467  Za. 

Dwelling-houses  .  15.181  10 

Mills,  factories,  &c      .  1,756  13 

Manorial  proftts,  nafigation.  &&    2,209  3 

Total       169,614  S 

Tbe  amount  expended  was — 

For  the  relief  of  the  poor  .  .  £148,042  4 

In  suits  of  law,  removal  of  paupers.  &c.  3,742  18 
For  other  purposes         .         .  19,037  5 

Total  money  expended      170,822  7 

In  the  retuma  made  up  in  subsequent  years  the  descrip- 
tions of  pTDperty  assessed  are  not  speciRad.  In  the  years 
1834,1835, 1836, 1837.  and  1838,  there  were  raised  166,712/. 
19f.,  144,112/.  4f.,  112,531/.  12f.  (not  given  for  1837),  and 
89,419/.  respectively;  and  the  expenditure  of  each  year  was 
as  follows 

1834. 

£. 

FoitlunlUrof  111*  poor  IM.I79 
lDfalUofUw,raiBO?alorl 

PKjBWitii   towards  Umi 

eonaty-ntc  >  t2^2 

Far  alt  uthw  furpowi  } 


1S3S. 

UM. 

1937. 

1838. 

£. 

£. 

4- 

91,WL 

77.163 

2,498 

zm 

1,148 

863 

S.33S 

9^ 

«M 

AM8 

The  saving  effected  in  the  sun  expended  in  1838,  as  com- 
pared with  that  expended  in  1834,  was  therefore  72,8 15/L, 
or  not  quite  44  per  cent,  and  the  sum  expended  for  the  re- 
lief of  ihe  poor  in  1838  was  lets  than  that  in  1S34  by 
63,016/.,  or  more  than  45  per  cenL 

The  number  of  turnpike  tnuti  in  Northamptonshire,  as 
ascertained  io  1836*  under  the  acta  3  and  4  William  IV., 
c.  80.  wwe  27 ;  tbe  number  of  miles  of  road  under  their 
charge  was  358.  Hie  annn^  income  arising  from  tolla  and 
pariut  oompontimi  in  lieu  of  stetute  duty,  in  1 833,  was 
37,990/1,  and  the  annnil  expenditure  in  the  same  year  was 
as  follows  — 

Manual  labour  £11.671  2 

Team  labour,  and  carriage  of  materiali  3.088  S 
Materials  for  surfoce  repairs    .  6.923  5 

Land  purchased  .  .  .  26  4 
Damages  done  in  ob^ining  materials  .  456  0 
Tradesmen's  bills       .  .  .       1,308  19 

Salaries  of  treasurer,  dark,  and  surveyor  3,302  1 6 
Law  charges  ....  641  16 
Interest  of  debt         .  ,  .      3,161  7 

Improvements  .  .  .         769  19 

Debts  paid  off  .  .  ,       2,950  4 

Incidental  expenses    .         .         .  .    i,006  0 
Estimated  value  of  statute  duty  per- 
formed     ....       2.446  3 


ToUl  expenditure         36.701  16 
The  eoun^  expenditure  in  1884.  exelusivB  of  that  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor,  was  6801/.        disbursed  as  fol- 
lows : — 


Bridges,  building,  repairs,  &;c 

£728 

10 

Gaols,  bouses  of  correction,  8cc.,  and 

maintaining  prisoners,  && 

8,181 

4 

Shire  halls,  and  courts  of  justice,  build- 

ing, repairing,  &e. 

1)5 

9 

Prosecutions  .... 

1,684 

9 

Clerk  of  the  peace 

245 

12 

Conveyance  of  prisoners  before  trial  . 

470 

12 

Conveyance  of  convicts 

195 

0 

Vagrants,  apprehending  and  conveying 

93 

« 

Coroiier  .... 
Miscellaneous  . 

151 

18 

935 

10 

Total 
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The  Dnmber  of  persona  charged  vith  criminal  offeoces  in 
the  three  septennial  periods  ending  with  1820,  1827.  and 
1834,  were  765,  927,  and  1219  respectively,  making  an 
average  of  109  annually  in  the  flrst  period,  of  132  in  the 
second  period,  and  of  176  in  the  third  period.  The  number 
of  persons  tried  at  quarter-sessions  in  each  of  the  years 
1831,  1832,  and  1833,  in  respect  to  which  any  costa  wer« 
paid  out  of  the  county  rates,  were  49. 54,  and  51  respectively. 
Among  the  penons  obaiged  with  offeuces  than  vera  com* 
mitted  for 

183L  U3S.  U38. 

Felonies       .  .  44         48  48 

Misdemeanors  .963 
The  total  number  of  committals  in  each  of  the  same  years 
was  77,  72,  and  53  respectively. 

1S31.         1832.  183a 

The  number  convicted  was  58  Si  39 
Acquitted        .  .  13  14  7 

Discharged  by  proclamation      6  3  7 

There  were  268  persons  charged  in  1838  with  crimes  at 
the  assizes  and  sessions  in  Northamptonshire.  Of  these  38 
were  charged  with  oSenceb  i^inst  the  person,  24  of  which 
were  common  assaults;  12  were  charged  with  offences 
against  property  committed  with  violence ;  191  with  offences 
against  property  committed  without  violence;  only  2  were 
charged  with  malicious  offences ;  1  fix  utteciog  oounter&it 
coin ;  and  24  for  Torious  misdemeamn. 

Of  the  whole  number  committed,  188  were  convfeted.  56 
were  acquitted,  3  wore  not  prosecuted,  and  no  bill  was  found 
against  80.  0^  Uioseeoovicted,  2  were  sentenced  to  deatli, 
but  tfaelrientence  was  commuted  into  transportation  for  life; 
31  were  Transported  for  various  periods ;  2  were  sentenced 
10  two  years;  28  to  one  year;  and  115  to  six  months  and 
under;  10  were  fined,  and  1  was  found  insane.  Of  the 
whole  nuraberof  offenders,  234  were  males  and 34 females; 
104  could  neither  read  nor  n-rite ;  148  could  read  snd  writo 
imperfectly ;  1 5  could  read  and  write  well ;  and  one  had  re- 
ceived superior  instruction. 

The  number  of  persons  registered  in  1837  to  vote  for 
county  members  was  8457.  Of  these,  5620  were  free- 
holders, 41  leaseholders,  654  copyholdera.  202)  occupying 
tenants,  and  121  annuitants:  being  1  in  21  of  the  whole 
population,  and  I  in  5  of  the  male  population  twenty  years 
of  age  and  upwards,  as  taken  in  1831. 

Northamptonshire  contains  three  savings*  banks:  the 
number  of  depoaitors  and  amount  of  deposits  on  the  20th 
of  November,  in  each  of  the  fbllowii^  yesn,  were  as 
under:— 


Nnmbar  of  dniOilUii 
Amuunt  of  dapoaba 


183& 
4331 
jCIB^ 


1833. 


1834.  18^. 
4A20  S.0S9 


The  various  sums  in  the  savings*  banks  in  183S,  1837, 
and  1838,  were  distributed  as  under: — 


1836. 


1837. 


1839. 


Not  nwNdhic  £20 

V  90 
100 
IM 

„  kW 
Aten     .  210 


Depo.  Depn-  Dspo- 

•lUn.  Depcwiti.  •itora.  Depodti.  titan.  Depoiiu. 

2Xa  iE21,129  3,115  £21M7  3.373  '£23^98 

1,413  48.414  il.BOO  48,463      "  —   


41^16 
24^ 
18051 
19,475 


1,667  S2.168 
678     46  936 


I8L 
116 
64 


19.735 

18,416 


5^376     167.466     6,732     17«,9Sft    6,084  188J43 


Education. — The  following  summary  is  taken  from  the 
ParliameDlsry  Returns  on  Education  made  in  the  session 
of  1835. 

Sebook.  Sdiatan.  Total. 
Irifant  schools        .  .  .132 

Number  of  children  at  such  schools; 
tjgn  from  2  to  7  years  :— 

Males  .  . 
Females  .  . 
Sex  not  specified  . 


Dfuly  schools         .         .         .  544 
Number  of  children  at  such  schools; 
ages  firom  4  to  14  years^-~ 

Males  . 

Females 

Sex  not  specified  « 


636 
618 
935 

 8.184 


8,471 
5,186 
2,454 


Sclwolft 


'676 


16.11] 


Scteb.  Islwlsw  T*b 

Tot-al  of  children  under  dafly  in- 
struction ,         .  .  18,23£ 
Sunday-schools      .          ,  .  406 
Number  of  children  at  such  schools ; 
ages  from  4  to  15  years: 

Males  .  ,  U.663 
Females  .  11.668 

Sex  not  specified    .  A,02i 

  28,3*2 

Assuming  that  the  population  between  the  ages  of  2  and 
15  years  has  inorsMea  in  the  same  proportioa  the  whole 
of  the  population  since  1821,  and  that  the  whots  pt^mlation 
has  increased  in  the  same  ratio  since  1831  as  in  the  tea 
years  preceding  that  time,  the  approximate  number  of 
children  between  the  ages  of  2  and  15  years  thus  fbund  as 
residing  in  Northamptonshire  in  1833  was  about  60,307. 

Sixty-seven  Sunday-schools  are  returned  from  places 
where  no  other  school  exists,  and  the  children,  S974  in 
number,  who  are  instructed  therein  cannot  be  aupposerf 
to  attend  any  other  schools ;  at  all  other  places  Sunday' 
school  children  have  opportunity  of  resorting  to  other 
schools  also,  but  in  what  number,  or  in  what  proportion 
duplicate  entry  of  the  same  children  is  thus  produced,  must 
remain  uncertain.  Fifty-one  schools,  oontsining  3418 
children*  whidi  aiv  both  dady  and  Sunday  schools,  are  re- 
turned from  various  places,  and  duplicate  entry  m  knows 
to  be  thus  far  created.  Making  allowance  therefore  for 
this  cause,  which  prevents  accuracy,  we  may  perhaps  fairly 
estimate  Uiat  about  two-thirds  of  the  chOdien  between  \ht 
ages  of  2  and  15  years  are  under  instmction  in  tbta  county. 

Mcdntenatm  <^  Schools. 


DMCttptlMiat 

By  ndamnt.!  Jij  aDbaaiptlM. 

fkwB  Kbolmn. 

MtAmmlr.  mmi  ff- 
mmmttnm  irtuNri 

SAb. 

Beho- 
bn. 

SoUk 

Sclw- 
Uri, 

Schk. 

Mo- 
lar.. 

S^ 

liw>. 

227 
2.174 
1,876 

InbBt  SchooU 
D«ilv  School! 
SunaaySefaoalu 

1,1 
a> 

81 
3,630 
2.S67 

6 

66 
396 

623 
S.IUl 
84,209 

112 
346 

1,353 
7.266 

5 

38 
11 

5,978 

420 

27.783 

467 

S.«0» 

« 

4.j;7 

The  schools  established  by  Dissenters,  inclnded  in  the 
above  statement,  are 

Infant-schools        .         •           2  containing  84 

Daily-schools         .         .           15        ,  308 

Sunday-schools       .         .         110        .  8.50^ 

Tho  sehools  established  sinee  1818  are 

Inbnt  and  Other  dally  schools  279  containing  8.1 31 
Sunday-schools       .  .  215         .  I7.t*i 

Twenty-four  boarding-sdiools  are  included  in  the  number 
of  daily-schools  given  above.  No  school  in  this  county  ap- 
pears to  be  confined  to  the  children  of  parente  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church,  or  of  any  other  religious  dmominatioo. 
such  exclusion  being  disclaimed  in  almost  every  insunee, 
especWly  in  schools  established  by  Dissenters,  with  whoa 
are  here  ineluded  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  Roman 
Catholics. 

Lending-libraries  of  books  are  attached  to  23  adwds  in 

this  oouoiy. 

NORTHCOTE,  JAMES,  an  Enelisb  artist  and  writer 
on  art,  was  born  in  1746,  at  Plymouth,  where  his  father  was 
a  watchmaker.  Having  been  introduced  to  Sir  Joshua 
Reynidds  through  Dr.  J.  Mudge,  he  went  to  London  at  ibe 
age  of  twenty-five  to  study  painting  under  him,  and  was  fur 
five  years  not  only  his  pupu  but  his  inmate.  This  circum- 
stance was  of  no  small  advantage  to  him,  as  it  not  only 
tended  to  refine  his  manners,  but  brought  him  into  contact 
with  the  best  society  of  the  day.  On  quitting  Reynolds  be 
at  first  set  up  as  a  portrait-painter,  and  would  no  doubt  hate 
become  fsninent  in  that  branch  of  the  art.  as  he  possessed 
mudi  insight  into  and  power  of  describing  individual  dia- 
racter.  But  his  ftmbitioa  prompted  him  to  aspire  to  some- 
thing higher  than  taking  likenesses.  He  accordingly  set 
out  for  Italy,  where  he  spent  about  five  years,  and  «u 
made  a  member  of  the  academies  of  Florence  and  Cortons- 
On  his  return  he  was  encouraged  by  Boydell,  who  publisbsd 
many  engravings  after  subjects  rainted  by  him,  and  amooj^ 
others  that  called  the  Village  Doctress.  which  was  fur  s 
;  long  time  an  exceedingly  popular  print.  For  the  Sbakspere 
Gallery  he  produced  two  of  his  best  worlu,  the  Monkr  of 
the  Two  Prmees  in  ^g,Jow^^glib^in«l  Ailhsii 
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besides  some  otfaer  subjects.  Yet  elthougb  lie  displayed 
considerable  skill  in  compcwition  and  colouring,  t<4;etW 
viUi  vigour  of  expression,  ois  ability  in  art  was  byno  means 
equal  to  his  onthusisom  and  bis  application.  For  nearly 
lialf  a  century  he  existed  almost  entirely  in  his  painting- 
room  in  Argyle  Street,  and  would  have  been  content,  as 
he  himself  said,  to  live  on  so  for  ever  in  what  was  to  him 
all-sufficient  enjoyment.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he 
was  quite  a  recluse,  and  independent  botn  in  spirit  and  cir- 
cumstances—the  latter  chiefly  owing  to  bis  prudence  and 
frutrality.  He  was  apt  to  be  somewhat  cynical,  though 
really  kind-hearted.  HaxUtt's  *  ConTersationii'  with  him 
afford  the  best  portraiture  of  his  character  and  of  the  qua- 
lities of  bis  mind.  His  literary  |Hoductions  are  far  from 
being  inoonsidemble.  Many  papers  of  his  appeared  in  a 
vntk  entitled  'The  Artist,' and  in  1813  he  published  his 
*  Memoirs  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  with  an  Analysis  of  his 
Discourses,'  a  quarto  volume,  to  which  be  afterwards  added 
a  supplement.  In  1828,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two,  be  again 
app^ed  as  an  author,  with  bis  'One  Hundred  Fables,  ori* 
giual  and  selected,'  which,  though  of  little  interest  as  a 
literary  parfbrmaooe^  is  a  book  of  great  attraction  on  account 
of  the  vefy  numerous  and  exquisite  wood-cuts,  all  whicli 
were  executed  after  his  own  designs,  and  were  superior  to 
any  embellishments  of  the  kind  that  had  then  appeared.  A 
second  set  was  published  after  bis  death,  according  to  his 
instructions  in  hts  will.  As  if  to  convince  the  world  that  be 
was  not  only  still  livinr,  but  unwearied  by  his  long  career, 
he  published,  in  hia  eighty-fourth  year,  his  *  Life  of  Titian,*  a 
work  which  contains  much  information  relative  to  painting 
and  to  art  generally.  Neither  did  be  lay  aside  his  pencil,  i 
but  may  almost  be  said  to  bave  died  with  it  in  bis  band, 
sinoe  be  oontinued  to  amuse  himself  with  'it  till  within  a 
day  or  two  of  his  death,  whidi  happened  at  his  bouse  in 
Argyle  Street,  July  13,  1831.  Northeote  was  never  mar- 
ried, but  lived  with  his  maiden  sister,  who  survived  him. 

NORTHUMBERLAND,  a  northern  county  of  England. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  norlb  by  Norhamsbire  and  Island- 
shire,  two  divisions  which  constitute  a  detached  part  of  the 
county  of  Durham  ;  on  the  east  by  the  North  Sea  or  Ger- 
man Ocean;  on  the  south  by  the  county  of  Durham,  ftum 
which  it  is  separated  in  one  part  by  the  Tyne,  in  other 
parts  by  the  Stanley  Bum  and  the  Derwent,  feeders  of  the 
i'yne ;  on  the  south-west  by  Cumberland,  from  which  in 
ane  part  it  is  separated  by  the  Irthing,  which  flows  into  the 
Eden ;  and  on  Uie  north-west  by  ue  Scotch  counties  of 
Berwick  and  Roxborougb,  ttom  tm  former  of  wfaioh  it  is  in 
one  part  separated  by  the  Tweed.  Its  form,  if  the  small 
detached  part  of  Durham  be  taken  with  it,  is  triangular, 
the  base,  resting  on  the  county  of  Durham,  and  the  vertex 
being  at  the  bounds  of  the  town  of  Berwick. '  Hie  length 
of  the  base,  ft'om  the  mouth  of  theTyne  to  Blocklaw  Moun- 
tain on  the  border  of  Cumberland,  is  47  miles ;  that  of  the 
side  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne  to  Berwick  bounds,  GO 
miles;  and  that  of  the  remaining  side,  70  miles.  That 
portion  of  the  district  whose  form  and  dimensions  are  here 
given  which  belongs  to  the  county  of  Durham  is  very  small. 

The  area  of  the  county  of  Northumberland  is  estimated 
at  1871  square  miles;  the  population  in  1821  was  198,965 ; 
in  1831,  S22,912,Bhowingan  incieasein  ten  years  of  33,947, 
or  12  per  cent.,  and  givine  119  inhabitants  to  the  square 
mile.  In  size  it  is  tbe  filui  of  the  English  counties ;  in 
amount  of  population  ^  twen^-fourth ;  and  in  density  of 
population  the  thirty-eighth. 

Newcastle,  the  county  town,  is  on  the  Tyne,  about  250 
miles  in  a  direct  line  nortb  by  west  of  London,  or  278  miles 
by  the  mail-road  through  Ware,  Huntingdon,  Stamfwd, 
Grantham,  Newark,  E^ncoster,  York,  Thirsk,  North- 
allerton, Darlington,  and  Durham.  [Nswcastlb.] 

Surface,  Gaoio^cal  Structure,  and  Hydrography. — 
Northumberland  is  a  rugged  county.  The  highest  bills 
are  on  the  north-west  border,  towards  Scotland.  They  are 
commonly  designated  the  Cheviot  Hills,  which  name  is  in 
strictness  limited  to  one  group  among  them.  They  extend 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Wooler  towards  the  south-west. 
TheCberiot  Hilts,  properlyso called (2657  feetbigh), are  near 
tfaenortbemextnmity.  Biers  Hugh,  Hedgebope  (2347  feet 
high),  the  Hartside  Hills,  Standrop,  Rowhope,  Cawlahope, 
and  many  othersare  near  the  Cheviot,  but  more  to  the  south- 
ward ;  Lumsden  Hill  (725  feet  high).  Carter  Hill,  Three 
Pike8,Tronting  Oag.  Peel  Fell,  Oranknus,  Baron's  Pike,  and 
others,  are  to  the  southward  of  these,  approaching  the  Cum- 
berland border.  TbesefaillsbaTeinseTeralinstaneeaaconical 


fbrm,  and  some  are  nearly  perfect  cones ;  they  are  covered 
with  a  flnegreenturf,  and  afford  excellent  pasture  for  sheep. 
Another  range  of  hills,  neariy  parallel  to  the  ^ge  just 
desoribed.  emends  from  the  east  of  the  junction  of  the  Till 
with  tbe  Tweed  southward  to  the  bank  tx  theTVne.  In  the 
northern  pwt  they  bear  tbe  name  of  tbe  Divot  Hills ;  in  the 
centre  they  ftmn  tbe  high  lands  of  Eglingham  Common, 
Rothbun  Forest,  the  Simonside  Hills  (1407  feet  high),  and 
Harwood  Moor;  more  to  the  south  are  Oltar  Qips  and 
Tone  Crag.  Black  Heddoo,  near  the- Divot  Hills,  is  646 
feet  high.  Branches  from  these  hills  extend  eastward  toward 
tbe  sea ;  Rulflaw,  in  one  of  these  branches  near  Morpeth, 
is  595  feet  high;  and  Alnwick  Moor  is  808  feet  high.  The 
hills  south  of  the  Coquet  form  part  of  the  extensive  mooi^ 
lands  which  occupy  a  third  part  of  the  county,  and  have  an 
average  elevation  of  from  500  to  1000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea. 

South  of  the  Tyne  is  a  group  of  hills  separating  the 
valleys  of  tbe  Tyne  and  tbe  Wear.  The  Wolf  Hills,  part 
of  this  group,  approach  tbe  rigbt  or  east  bank  of  the  South 
Tyne.  On  the  opposite  side  of  tbe  valley  of  that  river  are 
tbe  high  lands  of  (jeltsdale  Forest,  which  are  partly  in  this 
county  and  partly  in  Cumberland. 

The  coast  is  low.  There  are  no  cUfla  except  very  low  sues 
throughout  its  whole  range.  Flrom  the  mouth  of  the  Tweed 
at  Berwick  it  runs  south-east  to  Sunderland  Point  Ih  this 
part  are  two  bays:  the  larger,  opposite  Holy  Island:  the 
other,  Buddie  Bay,  into  which  a  little  stream,  the  Warnbum, 
flows,  is  more  to  the  south-east.  Holy  Island  and  tbe  Fame 
Islands  are  noticed  elsewhere.  [Durham.] 

From  Sunderland  Point  the  coast  runs  south  by  east  to 
the  mouth  of  tbe  Tyne.  It  is  marked  by  some  headlands 
and  bays;  Beadnell  Point,  tbe  headland  of  Dunstanborough 
Castle,  Boulmer  Bay,  Alnmouth  Ba^,  Hawksley  Point,  south 
of  which  is  Druridge  Bay,  Newbiggin  Point,  and  Seaton 
Road.  Coquet  Island  liesoff  Hawksley  Point.  It  is  nearly 
a  mile  long  fVom  nortb  to  south,  and  about  half  a  mil* 
broad.  It  had  formerly  a  religious  bouse,  a  cell  to  Tyne- 
mouth  ;  there  was  also  a  fortress,  the  ruins  of  which  have 
been  converted  into  a  dwelling-house  and  lighthouse.  It 
contains  some  rich  pasture  and  abounds  in  rabbits.  Coa? 
wasjdug  in  Leland'a  time. 

The  south-eastern  part  of  the  county,  bounded  by  a  line 
drawn  from  Warkworth,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Coquet,  by  tbe 
head  of  the  river  Blytfa,  to  tbe  Tyne,  and  fnm  thenoe  south- 
ward to  tbe  bank  of  tbe  Derwent,  is  included  in  tbe  great 
coal-field  of  the  counties  of  Northumberland  and  Durham. 
[CoAL-FiBLDS.]  Tbti  coal-fldd  is  skirted  on  tbe  north- 
west by  a  belt  of  land  occupied  by  the  millstone-grit.  The 
thickness  of  this  formation  is  probably  900  or. 1000  feet  at 
least.  Tbe  prevailing  rock  of  the  series  is  shale,  known 
by  tbe  provincial  name  of  plate,  with  which  occur  various 
beds  of  sandstone,  differing  in  hardness  and  texture,  and, 
according  to  these  differences,  distinguished  as  freestones, 
hazles,  whetstones,  grindstones,  and  millstones.  Beyond 
the  milUtone-grit  district,  is  a  belt  of  land,  still  narroww 
than  the  foregoing,  occupied  by  the  carboniferous  or  moun- 
tain limestone.  This  is  marked  in  Mr.  Greenough's  *  Map 
as  skirting  Uie  millstone-grit,  from  the  sea  at  Alnmouth  to 
the  soutbwn  border  of  ttie  county,  where  it  expands  over  a 
greater  atent,  occupying  tbe  vuley  of  tbe  Tyne  and  the 
country  south  of  it  from  the  border  of  Cumberland  to  below 
Hexham.  Nearly  all  the  rest  of  the  county  is  occupied  by 
a  series  of  formations  comprising  sandstones  of  various  kinds 
(one  of  them  resembling  the  sandstone  of  the  millstime-grit 
series),  limestone,  slat^  clay,  shale,  and  coal.  Tbe  relative 
position  of  these  beds  is  not  ascertained.  Tbe  coal  worked 
in  this  formation  is  slate  coal,  and  is  considered  inferior  in 
quality  to  that  of  the  Northumberland  and  Durham  coal- 
field. (Jonybeare  and  Phillips  refer  these  beds  to  the  mill- 
stone-grit series. 

Trap  rocks  occur  in  connection  with  both  coal  formations, 
either  as  overlying  masses,  resting  uocimformably  on  tbe 
subjacent  strata;  as  dykes,  irregularly  intersecting  tbe 
strata ;  or  as  beds,  conformably  interstratified  and  regularly 
alternating  with  tbe  other  strata.  A  small  district  along 
the  Tweed  is  occupied  by  the  new  red-sandstone. 

The  principal  mineral  product  of  this  county  is  pit-coal, 
of  which  tbe  chief  part  raised  is  sent  coastwise  to  London 
and  to  various  ports  of  tbe  southern  and  easteni  counties 
which  do  not  produce  coal.  [Coai.-Fixld8  ;  Cou.  Tbads.] 
The  principal  pits  in  tbe  gr^t  ooal-fleld  acajn  tbenei||^- 
bour&ood  of  the  Tyne.  digitized  by  CjOOglC 
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There  are  nunT  pits  in  Ao  m41stone-^rit  and  carboni- 
ftnui  limestone  districts,  and  in  the  infenor  coal  formation 
vUcji  cirpps  out  from  beneath  them  and  overspreads  so 
krge  a  porUou  of  the  county.  Some  erypsum  is  obtained  in 
the  red-sandstone  district,  near  the  Tweed ;  and  there  are 
lead-mines  in  the  carboniferous  hme»tone  at  Allendale,  near 
the  hn^r  of  Durham  [Allbnoalb],  and  in  other  places. 
The  ores  of  xinc  abound  in  most  of  the  veins  prodi^cing  lead. 
Then  is  abundance  of  ironstone  in  the  strata  which  occur  in 
the  coal-measures.  Limestone  is  dug  in  many  parts,  and 
stone  for  various  piorposes  is  quarried  in  the  principal  coal- 
field. 

The  rivets  9f  Northumberland  rise  fbr  the  most  part  in  the 
tastOTn  slope  of  the  hillsof  the  north-western  boundary,  and 
flow  eastward  across  the  county  to  the  German  Ocean.  The 
Tweed  lies  to  the  west  of  this  range,  and  belon;;^  chiefly  to 
Scotland.  For  a  short  distance  however,  near  Coldstream, 
It  skirts  the  border  of  Northumberland  and  of  that  detached 
portion  of  Durham  which  adjoins  Benivick.  The  tide  Hows 
tip  to  Norham  Castle,  but  vessels  of  forty  or  fifty  tons  get 
np  to  New  Waterford  only,  si:^  miles  abpve  B^ick. 

The  Till  rises  in  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Iwrder  range, 
near  the  Hartside  Hills,  and,  under  the  name  of  the  Bre- 
mish,  flows  first  eastward,  then  northward ;  on  reaching 
the  neighbourhood  of  Belford  it  turns  north-west,  and.  as- 
lumiag  the  nune  of  Till,  flows  into  the  Tweed.  It  receives 
Uie  Roddam  Bum  and  the  liW  Bum,  and  the  Beaumont^or 
Olsa  river,  the  kat  from  the  west  side  of  the  hills.  The  Till 
is  nearly  40  miles  loi^ 

The  Aln  rises  at  Alnham,  near  the  foot  of  the  border 
range,  and  flowing  eastward  20  miles  past  AlnwicH,  falls 
ibto  the  sea  at  AInmouth.  The  Coquet  rises  in  the  border 
twQge,  and  flowing  first  south-east,  ^en  bending  to  the  east 
past  Rothbury,  and  then  flowipg  again  to  the  north-east,  falls 
into  the  ocean  just  below  Warkworth,  after  a  course  of 
•bout  37  miles-  The  Aln  and  the  Coquet  are  both  navi- 
^ble  (ot  a  short  distatice,  the  former  up  to  Alnwick.  There 
IS  a  salmon  fishery  at  the  mouth  of  these  rivers,  and  the 
Aln  abounds  in  trout. 

The  Wensheck  or  Wansbeck  rises  in  the  hills  which  run 
through  the  centre  of  the  county,  and  flows  east  past  Mor- 

Gth,  where  it  becomes  navigable^  into  the  Geroum  Ocean. 
I  whole  lencth  Is  34  miles^  the  lei^th  of  the  navigation  6 
mites.  The  Blyth  rises  in  the  same  range  of  bills  fu  the 
Wensbeek,  and  has  a  course  of  above  20  miles  nearly  na- 
tallel  to  that  river,  more  to  the  southward.  It  is  navigable 
•  short  distance  from  the  mouth.  The  Pont  is  a  small 
stream,  flowing  into  the  Blyth.  The  parish  of  Bedlington, 
or  '  Bedlingtonshire,*  between  the  mouths  of  the  Wensbeek 
and  the  Blyth,  belongs  to  the  county  of  Durham.  The 
Seaton  Bum  is  a  short  stream,  11  or  12  miles  long,  to  the 
south  of  the  Blyth,  with  which  it  copimunicates  near  its 
Source.  It  flows  into  the  sea  at  Seaton  Sluice,  or  Hartley 
new  harbour. 

The  North  Tytte  rises  from  sever*!  springs,  some  of  trhich 
we  just  within  the  Scottish  border,  lome  in  Northum- 
VerlMid  hat  close  on  the  border,  and  flowing  south- 
vatd  under  the  name  of  the  Keelder  Bum  for  10  miles, 
turns  eastward  and  flows  U  miles  to  just  below  Bellingham, 
where  it  receives  the  river  Reed  from  the  border  of  the 
oounty,  22  miles  bng;  from  this  point  the  stream  iUows 
soiith-east  1 4  miles  to  the  junction  of  the  South  tyne,  just 
above  Hexham.  The  South  Tyne  rises  amid  the  hills  south 
of  Aldstone  Moor  in  Cumberland,  and  after  flowing  17  miles 
northward  to  H&ltwhistie,  turns  eastward  and  flows  16  miles 
to  its  junction  with  the  North  Tyne.  It  receives  the  Allen 
and  some  other  small  streams.  The  united  stream  flows  in 
a  Uderably  diiM  esstvard  course  of  3(1  miles,  past  New- 
castle into  the  sea  betwem  North  and  South  Shields,  tts 
trhole  length  from  the  head  of  the  North  Tyne  is  about  70 
mites.  It  is  navigable  fbr  sea-bome  vessels  up  to  Newcastle, 
and  Ibr  river  craft  a  fbw  miles  higher.  The  salmon  fishery 
eta  this  river  wts  fwmeriy  celebrated,  but  is  now  nearly  if 
Bot  quite  deseed.  Tbe  spring-tides  rise  about  1 8  feet  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  and  about  1     feet  at  Newcastle. 

The  salmon  fishery  of  the  Tweed  is  very  important,  and 
a  considerable  number  of  boxes  of  that  fish  packed  in  ice 
hre  sent  from  that  river  to  the  London  market,  beside  what 
is  pickled  or  dried.  There  is  a  fishery  for  salmon-uout  and 
grdse,  01  small  salmon,  at  Warkworth  on  the  Coquet. 

The  vale  of  the  Coqtiet  is  noted  for  the  excellency  oiT  its 
^neutolirfi;  die  v«le  of  Tyne  uhibits  ereat  variety  of 
■enery ;  above  Newcastle  it  is  rich  and  bMvti^ul 


There  are  <:  t  ^  Noithuinbeiland,  but  tfaeiv  lue 

many  railroads.  The  most  important  is  the  Newcastle  and  ^ 
Carlisle  Railroad.  It  follows  the  valley  of  the  Tyne  and 
South  Tyne,  partly  on  the  south,  partly  on  the  north  side 
of  the  river,  and  passes  by  Hexham  and  Haltwbistle.  Its 
whole  leiigth  is  about  60  miles,  the  greater  part  in  tbic  : 
county.  Tbe  Act  was  obtained  in  1629  and  the  railway 
was  opened  in  June.  1838.  The  number  of  passeqgers  wtio 
travelled  by  this  railroad  in  1838  was  196,0^1.  A  railn-ay 
from  Newcastle  to  North  Shields,  above  seven  miles  long, 
was  opened  in  1839.  It  is  6i  miles  long,  and  passes  under 
the  Shields  road  by  a  tunnel  70  yards  long.  Tbe  number 
of  passengers  by  this  railroad  averages  nearly  2500  daily. 
The  Brandling  Junction  Railway,  which  unites  Gateshead 
with  South  Shields  and  Monk  Wearmouih.  was  aUo 
opened  in  1839.  Most  of  the  other  railways  axe  short 
and  ser^'e  for  the  conveyance  of  coal  from  the  different  pits  . 
to  the  Tyne,  the  Blyth,  the  Aln,  and  the  Tweed.  Two  rail- 
roads from  Newcastle  U>  Edinburgh  have  been  projected, 
one  near  the  coast  by  Morpeth,  Alnwick,  and  Berwick-upon- 
Tweed  ;  tbe  other,  more  inland,  following  the  valley  of  tbe 
Reed  near  Otterburn.  Tbe  Great  North  of  England  Rail- 
way is  to  unite  York  with  Newcastle,  or  rather  with  Gates- 
head on  the  south  bank  of  the  Tyne,  opposite  Newcastle. 
Tbe  Gateshead  and  Durham  Railway,  for  which  an  act  had 
been  obtuned,  forms  part  of  this  line. 

The  Edinburgh  mail-coach  road  enters  the  county  at 
Newcastle,  and  runs  northward  through  Hwpeifa,  Alnwick, 
uid  Belford,  to  Berwick-upon-Tweed.  Another  toad  u> 
Edinburgh  branches  off  from  this  beyond  Morpeth,  and  runs 
by  Wooler  to  Coldstream.  A  third  road  to  Eainhurgh  rum 
from  Newcastle  by  the  vallegr  of  the  Reed  to  Jedburgli. 
Tbe  coach-road  from  Newcastle  to  Carlisle  runs  Hexum 
and  tlaUwhislle. 

Agriculture, — Tbe  position  of  this  county,  in  the  north- 
eastern extremity  of  England  and  along  the  coast  of  the 
German  Ocean  for  upwards  of  sixty  miles,  causes  the  cli- 
mate to  be  considerably  colder  atid  the  harvest  later  than  in 
the  southern  and  midland  counties.  In  that  part  of  the 
county  which  skirts  the  sea-shore,  although  it  is  exposed  to 
cold  easterly  winds,  the  air  is  much  mildor  and  more  genial 
than  in  the  western  and  mountainous  part,  which,  although 
too  high  and  bleak  for  cultivation,  beyond  a  certain  elevation, 
produces  sufficient  herbage  to  maintain  large  flocks  of  hardy 
sheep,  known  by  the  appellation  of  the  Cheviot  breed. 

Along'the  coast  and  for  some  mites  inland  the  soil  con- 
sists of  a  strong  fertile  clayey  loam  well  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  wheat,  beans,  and  dover,  and  there  are  some  \ 
excellent  natural  meadows  and  pastures- 
.  Along  t}ie  banks  of  the  Tyne  and  the  Coquet,  and 

fiong  the  Aln  from  Alnwick  to  the  sea,  the  soil  is  chiefly  s 
ight  gravel,  sand,  or  dry  loam,  which  is  likewise  the  cab« 
to  a  great  d^ee  in  the  vaies  of  tlie  Beamish,  Till,  and 
Beaumont.  In  the  middle  and  south-eastern  parts  of  tbe  , 
county  the  soil  is  a  moist  loam  on  a  cold  imiKrvious  clav 
bottom,  which  is  of  inferior  value  until  it  has  been  im|ffove^  j 
by  draining  and  careful  cultivation.  In  its  natural  state  it 
produces  inferior  pasture  unfit  for  sheep,  which  are  sulyert 
to  the  rot  when  turned  out  upon  it,  but  it  is  hetter  adapted  for 
young  cattle,  which  may  be  n^ed  but  not  fattened  on  it 
On  the  hills,  which  are  in  a  state  of  nature,  there  is  a  mix- 
ture of  low  peat-bogs,  stony  and  gravelly  heaths,  and  some 
good  dry  green  pasture  well  adapted  for  sheep  fc«d. 

The  county  of  Northumberland  has  been  one  of  tbe  fore- 
most of  the  English  counties  in  adopting  the  improved  5\-s-  i 
tern  of  agriculture,  the  chief  feature  of  which  is  the  culti- 
vation of  turnips  for  the  rearing  and  iattening  of  cattle. 
Turnips  accordingly  occupy  a  large  proportion  of  every  fano 
the  soil  of  which  admits  of  this  cultivation.  So  great  has 
been  the  advantage  derived  from  this  change  from  the  old 
triennial  system,  that  many  fields  now  yield  heavy  crops  of 
this  useful  root  which  in  moft  other  parts  of  England  would 
he  considered  as  totally  unfit  for  its  cultivation.  This  has 
arisen  from  the  early  Eidoption  of  the  culture  in  rows  on  ele> 
vated  ridges, which  has  received  the  general  appellation  of  tba 
Northumberland  method,  and  which  we  abaU  thctefive  de> 
scribe  with  some  minuteness. 

The  ground  having  been  prepared  by  as  many  ploughings 
and  barrowings  as  may  be  thought  requisite  to  pulverise  it 
and  destroy  the  weeds,  atid  laid  quite  flat,  an  experienced 
ploughman  draws  as  straight  a  burrow  as  possible  and  le- 
turhing  lays  the  next  furrow  slice  upon  U>e  first,  thus  colD- 
pleting  whil  is  ij^J^^  ^ 
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the  furrow  being  nine  inches,  the  fint  nage  and  fturow  take 
up  IB  inches ;  t£o  next  furrow  slice  being  laid  over  the  first, 
the  whole  work  takes  a  width  of  %1  inches.  He  then  en- 
ters again  at  the  distance  of  27  inches  from  the  land  side  of 
the  Acst-ma(k  fUriow,  and  completes  a  second  bout  parallel 
to  the  fint  When  the  whole  field  is  thus  laid  into  narrow 
rii^esi  wbitdi.  from  the  soil  being  light  and  onuabling, 
gives  the  section  of  the  snr&ce  a  waved  appoaraooe,  suchos 


is  represented  in  the  annexed  cut,  the  depressions  are  about 
G  inches  below  the  former  surface  and  the  ridges  as  muoh 
above.  This  at  once  doubles  the  depth  of  the  cultivated 
soil  in  the  ridges.  The  manure  is  now  brought  on  the  land 
in  smaU  one-hoise  carts,  the  wheels  of  which  are  about  M 
inches  apart,  so  that  the  botse  walks  in  one  furrow  while 
tba  wheels  move  in  the  two  adjoining.  The  maoure,  which 
is  chieHy  common  farm-yard  dung,  not  too  much  decom- 
posed, especially  if  the  soil  is  incliiwd  to  clay,  is  laidin  small 
heaps,  drawn  out  of  the  cart  by  a  dung-hook,  or,  wliiob  is 
better,  by  a  boy  standing  on  the  load  in  the  eartt  who  forks 
it  out  more  regularly  as  the  horse  goes  ^owly  on.  It  is 
then  laid  equally  in  the  furrows  by  women  and  boys.  The 
quantity  thus  1^  on,  depends  on  the  supply  of  the  yard 
compared  with  the  breadth  of  turnips  intended  to  be  sown, 
fur  the  whole  is  expended  on  this  crop.  In  general, 
not  less  than  15  or  20  single-horse  loads  per  acre  are 
thought  necessary  to  produce  a  good  crop.  Twice  that 
quantity  is  often  put  on.  This  dung  is  evenly  distributed 
In  the  furrows  to  the  r^ht  and  left  of  that  in  which  it  has 
been  deposited  from  the  cart.  The  ploughman  now  begins 
to  cover  this  dung  by  splitting  the  ridges  in  two,  laying  oue 
hulf  to  tba  left  and  the  other  to  the  right,  and  reversing  the 
bouts,  ao  that  the  rid^  are  now  directly  over  the  dungt 
which  is  completely  buned.  The  appeamnee  of  the  field  after 
this  is  exactfy  similar  to  what  it  was  after  the  first  bouting. 
A  roller  is  now  drawn  over  the.rlc^es,  to  flatten  them  at  top, 
in  order  that  they  may  better  receive  the  see^  which  is  drilled 
exactly  on  the  middle  of  the  ridge  by  a  machine  attached 
to  the  frame  of  the  roller  and  drs^ged  after  it.  The  roller 
is  usually  sufficiently  large  to  roll  two  ridges  at  onoe,  and, 
in  that  esse,  two  drilling-machines,  each  guided  by  a  man, 
are  Axed  to  it,  and  one  horse,  walking  in  the  middle  furrow, 
draws  tbo  whole  apparatus  forward.  Thus,  two  men  and  a 
horse,  with  a  boy  to  load  the  latter,  ean  drill  four  or  five 
acres  in  one  summer's  day.  The  drifi  barro*  has  a  very 
slight  coulter,  hollowed  out  at  the  back  part  to  receive  the 
tin  tube  throii^  whkh  the  seed  v  delivered.  The  simplest 
coostruotiaii  of  that  part  which  distrftniteB  the  seed  is  a  tin 
cylinder,  or  latber  wmble  ctme,  with  htdes  in  the  eiroum- 
ference,  through  which  the  seed  IhUs  into  the  tube.  The 
secd-box  revolves  on  an  axis  turned  by  means  of  a  conneii- 
tion  with  the  axis  of  one  of  the  irheels  of  the  machine,  which 
revolves  with  it;  the  other  wheel  turns  round  this  axis.  As 
long  as  the  first-mentioned  wheel  goes  on  the  grouiul  the 
seed  is  delivered,  hut  as  soon  ss  it  is  raised,  so  that  the 
drill  proceeds  on  the  other  wheel  alone,  no  seed  fUls  through, 
because  the  axis  no  longer  turns.  Thus  none  is  lost  in 
turning  at  the  ends  of  the  ridges.  In  very  light  soils  another 
slight  rolling  is  necessary  to  press  in  the  se^;  but  in 
stiffer  loams  a  smalt  ohaia  or  piece  of  iron  dialed  afiter 
the  coulter  is  sufficient  to  cov«r  the  seed,  without  rolUug. 
By  this  method  the  seed  has  not  only  a  ^eat»  dqith  of 
mellow  soU  to  strike  in,  but  the  feramttation  of  the  dtii^ 
immediately  under  it  acts  as  a  hot-bed  and  soon  brin^  it 
up ;  by  which  means  it  generally  is  so  rapidly  in  the  rough 
leaf,  that  it  seldom  sufiets  from  the  deprMations  of  the  fly. 
Experience  shows  that  in  a  moist  climate  the  ridge  systeita 
produces  much  more  certain  and  heavier  crops  tnan  eould 
be  expected  in  general  from  Uie  most  careful  broad-cast 
culture.  As  soon  as  the  turnip  has  four  leaves  out  of  the 
ground,  the  rows  may  be  thinned  by  the  hand  or  by  the 
hoe,  and  the  plants  may  be  left  from  eight  to  ten  ioobei 
apart.  The  next  proceiB  is  stirring  the  ground  between  the 
rows  with  a  Ikbt  one-borse  plough.  This  plouj^  takes  a 
small  shallow  furrow  to  the  left  of  the  row,  within  three  or 
four  inches  of  the  young  plants,  and  lays  it  in  the  middle  of 
the  interval  between  the  ridgea.  When  this  has  been  done 
on  both  sides  all  over  the  field,  there  will  be  small  ridges 
formed  between  the  {cineipal  ridges  on  which  the  turnips 
grow.  AU  veeda  are  thus  buried,  except  between  the  plants 
u  tba  mws,  vhore  (bay  are  takoi  oat  by  the  hand  or  hoe. 


Some  time  afterwards\  a  narrow  cultivator,  Uka  harrows 
with  crooked  tines,  which  are  called  eaii  elatot  from  their 
shape,  is  drawn  over  the  last-made  ridga  to  pulverise  the 
earth  and  clear  it  from  all  remaining  weeds ;  this  ijl  repeated 
more  than  once,  if  it  should  be  thought  nepessary.  Before 
the  autumn  rains  set  in,  or  the  tumiiw  have  too  wide  spread- 
ing tops,  a  plou§^  with  a  double  mould-board  is  drawn 
along  the  middle  of  the  intervals,  and  lays  half  of  the'pui 
verised  soil  on  each  side  wainst  tiie  ridge  on  which  the 
tumi{»  grow ;  not  to  cover  the  roots  and  protest  them  front 
frost,  as  some  think,  but  to  supply  fresh  mellow  earth  £t 
the  extending  fibres  of  the  root  to  strike  into.  In  heavy 
wet  loams  it  may  be  necessary,  in  order  to  make  adean  neat 
furrow  between  the  rows,  to  let  off  any  surface  water,  in 
the  latter  end  of  ithe  season  with  a  double  mould-bcArd 
plough,  and  dig  out  deeper  water-furrows  with  the  spade 
icross  the  ridges,  whore  they  may  be  required  by  the 
nature  of  the  sur&ce.  But  this  is  not  often  neo«ssary 
in  common  turnip  soils.  By  following  the  above  system, 
Swedish  turnips  and  even  common  white  turnips  may  be 
raised  withsuocess  on  the  heaviest  soils ;  ud  if  taken  up  early, 
and  stored  for  winter  use,  they  will  leave  the  land  in  as  good 
a  state  for  wheat,  with  one  or  two  ploughings,  as  if  it  had 
been  fallowed.  The  carts  which  take  off  uo  turnips  will 
not  hurt  tfae  land,  for  the  horse  walks  in  a  deep  furrow,  and 
the  wheels  move  in  similar  ones,  and  thus  the  mellow  earth 
is  not  trod  upon.  In  order  that  the  dung,  which  is  not  yet 
fully  decomposed,  may  be  spread  evenly  for  tfae  next  crop, 
the  ridges  are  often  made  in  a  diagonal  line  across  the 
usual  line  of  ploughing.  When  the  turnips  are  off,  one 
bout  of  the  plough  levels  each  of  the  ridges,  heavy  har- 
rows level  the  whole,  and  it  can  be  ploughed  in  proper 
btitches  for  the  sowing  of  the  next  orop.  Sometimes  wheat 
is  sown  immediately,  but  more  fimiuendv  barley  with  clover- 
seed  in  spring.  Id  the  latter  case  the  Swedish  turnips  may 
be  left  on  the  ground  all  winter,  ai^,  tajua  up  or  fod  off 
early  in  sjaing. 

Though  you  may  traverse  the  whole  of  Northumberland 
without  meeting  with  a  single  field  of  turnips  sown  broad- 
cast, the  drilling  of  other  crops  is  hy  no  means  so  eommoii 
as  in  Nnfolk  and  Suffolk,  where  most  of  the  turnips,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  ftilt  sown  broad-cast-  The  expense  of 
the  machines  for  drilling  corn  may  be  one  cause  of  thi^ 
but  it  seems  not  sufficient  to  account  for  it 

It  is  Well  known  to  all  good  formers  that  all  the  subse- 
quent crops  depend  on  the  success  of  the  turnips.  These  are 
the  source  from  which  maoure  is  provided,  and  no  crop  will 
keep  so  much  cattle  durii^  winter  antf  terly  spring,  with 
so  fittle  exhaustion  of  the  soil,  as  turnips.  Tiie  manun 
abundant^  put  on  the  land  to  raise  the  turnips  is  a  ftind 
laid  out  at  great  interest  for  the  beoeftt  of  the  future  eroi» ; 
for  the  whole  oottrse  is  benefited  by  them,  especially  if 
they  are  fod  off  hy  folding  sheep  on  them.  Whetlier  wheat 
or  barley  is  sown  after  turnips,  clover  and  grass-seeds  at^ 
usually  sown  amongst  it.  The  land  being  clean  and  In  good 
heart,  the  grasses  grow  thickly  and  cover  the  ground  welt 
the  year  i^r.  In  the  heavier  loams,  after  the  grassta 
have  been  once  mown  for  hay,  the  land  is' depastured  for 
two  or  three  years,  and  then  it  is  ploughed  once  and  sown 
with  oats.  After  oats  come  beans,  with  some  manure,  and 
wheat  ends  the  rotation.  This  is  considered  the  best  course 
for  keeping  the  land  in  a  state  of  progrtMuitv  improvement. 
On  very  riefa  soils  another  orop  of  boans  or  ^as  may  be 
taken  after  the  wheat,  and  then  wheat  or  oats  again. 
soils  however,  enept  the  richest  and  deepest,  vnl  bear  this 
exhausting  course ;  and  it  is  more  pmdent  in  general  ta 
return  to  me  turnips  after  the  first  crop  of  wheat. 

On  light  gravelly  soils,  where  the  olover  and  grasses  soon 
;  foil  off,  the  Norfolk  system  answers  best.  The  turnips  are 
fed  off  with  sheep,  ot,  where  the  crop  is  heavy,  half  the 
turnips  are  drawn  for  oxen  and  cows,  aiid  the  other  half  fed 
off,  or,  which  is  a  late  improvemOnt;  they  are  cut  into  sbces 
or  strips  by  a  machine,  and  given  to  the  sheep  with  cut 
clover-hay  in  shallow  troughs  on  the  ground  from  which 
the  turnips  were  drawn.  In  this  way  the  tuniipi  go  much 
forther;  and  lambs  and  old  ewes  will  thrive  and  fktteh  on 
them,  which  the^  eould  not  have  done  in  the  old  wiy  for 
want  of  teeth  to  lute  them.  After  turnips  come  barley  and 
broad  elover,  with  a  small  portion  of  annual  rv»-graat,  mown 
onee  for  hay  and  ploughed  up  for  wheat,  ^e  nest  course 
is  the  same,  with  the  variation  of  some  subatttate  for  tht 
broad  clover,  which  should  not  be  aown  orihe  suae 
oftmer  than  one*  in  yMnE^fflmiM^wS 
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»1  the  land  ttay  be  in  peas  or  tares  to  cut  green,  and  part  in 
grass-Meds  without  clover,  according  to  the  jud^ent  of 
the  farmer.  There  are  some  very  heavy  and  wet  soils  in 
the  county,  which  will  not  readily  bear  tumipi,  and  where 
the  thesp  cannot  be  folded  in  wint^.  nor  the  turnips  carted 
oflT  wiUiout  greatly  injuring  the  land.  There  a  iallow  is 
unavoidable  at  least  once  in  six  or  seven  years.  In  other 
respects  they  are  cultivated  in  a  similar  manner  with  the 
good  loams.  The  practice  of  thorough  draining,  which  is 
spreading  rapidly,  will  probably  soon  banish  clean  fkllowa, 
and  substitute  turnips  in  their  place,  even  in  the  most  re- 
tentive so  As,  which  will  in  time  be  converted  into  rich  loams 
by  the  effect  of  cultivation,  learning,  manuring,  &c,  as  may 
be  seen  in  many  old  gardens,  of  which  the  natural  soil  was 
once  a  retentive  clay. 

Potatoes  are  raised  to  a  considerable  amount  on  some 
very  good  sands  and  loams.  They  require  land  in  good 
heart ;  ix  whatever  may  have  been  said  or  written  to  the 
contrwy,  they  very  much  exharnt  the  land,  and  ahould  not 
be  repMted  oftener  than  once  in  ten  or  twelve  years  on  the 
same  spot  The  best  land  to  plant  potatoes  in  for  human 
food  is  that  which  is  broken  up  ftom  two  or  three  years*  old 

trass.  For  cattle  they  may  occupy  a  portion  of  the  tumip- 
dd,  and  be  cultivated  in  similar  ridges,  with  this  differ^ 
ence.  that  the  sets,  or  cut  potatoes,  are  put  immediately  on 
the  manure  in  the  furrow,  and  covered  over  with  four  or 
five  inches  of  earth  by  the  plough.  Aa  they  rise  out  of  the 
ground  they  are  moulded  up  by  the  plough ;  and  this  is  re- 
peated, with  a  plough  made  on  purpose,  with  two  very  wide 
mould-boards,  as  often  and  as  deep  as  the  soil  will  allow. 
Thus  400  husbeU,  or  twenty  tons,  of  the  large  cattle- 
potatoes  may  be  raised  on  an  acre  of  good  land:  thev 
are  good  for  every  kind  of  stock  when  boiled  or  steamed. 
Altboof^  the  immediate  profit  in  this  way  is  much  infericw 
to  that  of  a  smaller  crop  of  more  edible  notatoas,  sold  in  the 
marked  the  manure  produoed  amply  mues  up  for  the  diSer- 
ene^  unless  potatoes  sell  at  a  high  price,  as  is  the  ease 
near  manu&eturing  towns. 

The  instrumeute  of  till^  are  mostly  of  improved  make. 
The  ploughs  ore  generally  iron  swing-ploughs,  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  old  ^therham  plough,  which  was  copied  from 
the  Belgian  plough,  and  improved  by  Small  and  others. 
The  hanoWB,  rollers,  scarifiers,  &c.  are  as  in  other  counties. 
The  tumip-dcill  has  been  described,  and  there  are  various 
improvements  daily  made  in  the  construction.  The  best 
sows  two  rovre  at  once,  and  haia  roller  before  and  one 
bahhid,  thus  combining  all  the  neceeiary  operations  con- 
nected with  the  depositing  of  the  seed.  Single-faOTSe  oarts 
are  more  common  than  any  others,  and  nsed  for  all  pur- 
poses, especially  the  oonveyanoe  of  Ume  and  other  nanures 
from  a  distance.  Bones  ground  to  a  moderate  size  are  now 
extensively  used  as  a  manure  for  turnips,  especially  on  dry 
gravelly  soils ;  and  they  have  greyly  improved  all  the  crops, 
by  securing  that  of  the  turnips,  at  a  much  less  expense  of 
form-yard  dung.  Hireshing-machines,  moved  by  water, 
wind,  or  horses,  are  thought  essential  on  the  larger  North- 
umberland farms;  and  there  is  no  prejudice  against  them 
amongst  the  labourers,  but  on  the  contrary.  The  labourers 
are  industrious  and  honest :  they  are  mostly  paid  partly 
in  grain,  by  the  keep  of  a  cow,  and  a  cottage  rent-free, 
with  other  advantages.  rBsKwiCKSHiKB.]  The  unmarried 
tarrants  axe  boarded  on  the  form,  as  in  Scotland. 

There  are  not  many  meadows,  properly  so  called,  in  Nor- 
thumberland, and  few  are  artificially  irrigated.  Some  rich 
upland  pastares  are  mown  annually,  or  every  two  or  three 
years,  for  hay,  and  fed  off  the  remainder  of  the  time.  Some 
are  occasionally  invigorated  with  manure,  chiefly  composts 
of  earth,  lime,  and  dung,  well  mixed  and  incorporated, 
which  is  put  on  in  vrinter,  when  farm-work  is  slack,  or, 
which  is  better,  immediately  after  the  hay  is  taken  off, 
when  it  is  soon  washed  in  by  the  autumn  rains.  The  hay 
produced  from  clover  and  artificial  grasses,  of  which  there 
IB  a  considerable  quantity  on  all  well-managed  forma, 
furnishes  the  great  supply  winter  fodder  for  norses,  and 
is  a  }u/da\  adduUon  to  the  tnmipi  for  feeding  cattle. 

The  oattle  in  Northumberland  are  generally  of  good 
breads,  mostly  short-homed.  Those  bought  to  fotten  are 
ehiedy  Scotch.  In  notidng  the  cattle  of  this  county  we 
cannot  pass  over  the  wild  breed,  in  the  earl  of  TankKViUe'a 
park  at  Qiillingham.  They  are  mere  objects  of  curiosity, 
never  having  been  made  useful  for  farming  purposes:  nor 
does  it  appear  that  they  have  been  used  with  any  advantage 
for  «roasuig  with  domesticated  breeds.  Tbey  are  of  a  light 


cream  colour,  With  black  muzzles.  Their  flesh  is  saia  to  Im 
good  and  succulent,  when  they  are  killed  in  cooditioo, 
which  must  be  done  by  footing  thnn  like  deer.  The  con 
kept  for  the  dairy  are  almort  invariably  of  the  short-homed 
Duiham  breed;  and  many  remarkidily  fine  heifors  are 
reared  in  the  eounty,  some  «  whidi  travel  southward  and 
supply  the  lai^  dairies  of  the  London  milkmen.  The  ealves 
are  r^ired  on  milk  at  first,  gradually  mixed  with  water  and 
meal,  till  they  can  live  on  grass  alone  and  run  in  the  pas- 
tures. The  first  winter  tbey  have  turnips  and  straw,  and 
are  often  sold  in  calf  and  in  good  conmtion  the  ensuing 
autumn.  If  they  are  kept  over  the  second  winter,  they  have 
the  same  food  as  in  the  first,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  bay 
occasionally.  They  are  then  kept  for  private  use  as  dairy 
cows,  or  sold  with  theiryoung  calf  soon  after  calving,  whii^h 
is  generally  in  April  or  May.  Great  attention  is  paid  by 
some  breeders  to  have  a  good  bull ;  and  very  high  prices 
are  given  for  the  use  of  one  of  a  good  breed  and  with  gwid 
wnnU  for  one  season.  The  breeding  of  bulls  is  a  separate 
business,  and  requires  much  experience  and  judgment. 

Excellent  form-horses  are  Dred  in  Northumberland. 
Tbey  are  active,  with  clean  l^s,  and  are  verf  muscular  and 
hardy.  Four  fat  horses  in  a  {ilou^h  or  team,  soeh  as  are 
seen  in  Kent,  would  be  a  curiosity  in  the  northern  oounties. 
They  like  fot  bullocks,  but  prefer  hard  wiry  sinews  in 
horses.  It  is  not  often  that  a  pbugh  is  seen  with  more 
than  two  horses  yoked  to  it,  and  this  only  for  trench  or  sub- 
soil ploughing,  a  practice  which  is  beginning  tof^n  ground, 
as  rae  next  improvement  after  complete  draining.  The 
hOTses  ore  not  permitted  to  be  idle.  The  example  of  those 
who  vrark  in  the  collieries  teaches  the  former  what  hones 
can  do:  and  if  they  are  worked  harder  than  in  the  south, 
they  have  a  la^er  quantity  of  com  given  them.  A 
horse  in  a  single  cart  will  go  to  a  distance  of  16  w  SO  niles 
for  lime  or  cools,  and  return  in  the  24  hours;  and  this  be 
will  do  four  times,  and  even  oftener,  every  week.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  they  carry  no  unnecessary  fot  about  them. 

The  sheep  are  ohieay  of  the  native  Cheviot  breed,  a  uie- 
taX  hardy  sheep  with  a  small  fleece  of  moderate  wool. 
A  cross  between  a  Cheviot  ewe  and  a  long-wo(ded  ram  b 
said  to  produce  a  useful  breed  improved  in  the  carcass  and 
in  the  bulk  if  not  the  fineness  of  the  fleece.  On  highly 
improved  farms  the  Leicester  and  South  down  breeds  and 
almost  every  other  may  be  found :  but  aa  many  of  the  pas- 
tures are  wet,  and  apt  to  cause  rot  in  the  sheep  at  particular 
seasons,  most  farmers  buy  them  in  to  eat  their  turnips,  and 
sell  them  off  when  fit  for  the  mukel;  befom  there  is  any 
foar  of  their  being  tainted. 

The  Cheviot  steep  are  described  aa  follows.   They  have 
a  fine  open  countenance  with  lively  prominmt  eyes,  a  \m% 
body  with  a  want  of  breadth  at  the  chine  and  breast.  Tbey 
have  fine  clean  legs  without  wool  on  then);,  and  when  fit 
their  carcass  will  weigh  from  six  to  eight  stones  of  Slbs.  the 
stone.  The  fleece  is  from  2jlbs.  to  S^lbs.  weight,  of  a  mixed  } 
wool,  which  might  probably  be  much  improved  by  care  in  | 
selecting  the  ewes  and  rams  kept  for  breeding  as  was  -| 
done  with  the  South-down  sheep  by  Ellman  in  Suskx. 
Some  pains  have  already  been  taken  to  improve  the  Iveed, 
and  with  good  results.  The  principal  forms  in  Nuthumber- 
land  are  let  on  lease  for  21  years  to  highly  respectable 
tenants  with  sufficient  coital.   No  more  need  be  aidd  le 
account  for  a  bi^  state  of  enUivatuML  i 

Thwe  are  no  very  extensive  old  woods  in  the  oonn^,  bat  ' 
many  thriving  plantations;  there  is  a  constant  demand  Ibr  | 
small  timber  the  use  of  the  eoal-niines,  irtiich  makes  it 
profitable  to  out  young  saplings,' and  the  trees  are  not  often 
permitted  to  acquire  tne  size  of  large  timber.  Hie  larch  is 
a  profitable  and  favourite  tree  in  all  young  plantations,  and 
thrives  well  in  most  situations,  ttom  the  sius  of  Uw  rivets 
to  near  the  tops  of  the  highest  hills. 

The  following  fairs  are  the  prinajpal  in  which  eattk  or  1 
agricultural  produce  is  sold : —  | 

Allentown,  May  10,  November  14,  homed  cattle;  Aln- 
wick, May  12,  last  Monday  in  July,  first  Tuesday  in  Octo- 
ber. 28ih  of  October,  ditto;  Belford,  Tuesday  before  Whit- 
Sunday,  August  23,  black  cattle,  Shetland  horses ;  Berwkk, 
Friday  in  Trinitvweek,blaekoattleand  hones;  Billiagbam, 
SatuMay  after  Sept.  lA,  htRned  cattle  and  sheep;  Ellesdoo, 
August  26,  ditto;  Hattwistle,  Mav  14,  November  i% 
horned  c^tle;  Harbottle  near  Rotbbury,  September  % 
ditto;  Hexham,  August  5,  November  8,  homed  cattle,  i 
sheep,  hws;  Morpeth,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday 
ie'nnight  Before  yiUi^y^^^f^l^^S^  eatUa 
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Thundajr.  ih«pp;  Friday,  horses;  NewocsUe,  August  12 
Rud  October  29,  niiib  da>'ii  each,  horned  cattle,  ahee^  hogs ; 
INorth.  Shields,  last  Friday  in  April,  first  Friday  in  Novem- 
ber, cattle ;  X>vingham,  April  36,  awine,  fat  and  lean ; 
Rothbury,  Friday  in  Easter  week,  Whit-Monday,  October 
2,  All  Saints,  November  1,  homed  cattle;  St.  Ninian  near 
Fenton,  July  14,  hoga,  September  27,  black  cattle  and 
sheep ;  Stagshawbank,  Whitsun-eve,  horned  cattle,  hones, 
sheep,  July4,  hofs;  Tynemouth,  first  Tuesday  in  July, 
AVarkworth  near  Alnwick,  Old  Michaelmas,  if  a  Thuraday, 
if  not  Thursday  before,  November  32,  horned  cattle;  Wheel- 
-wood-bank  nev  Wooler,  Whit-Tuesday,  black  cattle,  sheep, 
lioraea;  Whittinebam,  August  24,  black  cattle,  horses; 
Wooler,  May  4,  October  17,  cattle,  hones,  aheep. 

ZHviaaa,  Tbum,  jv^— Northumberbmd  is  divided  into 
s>ix  wards,  as  Mlowat— 

W.nU,  See.  abuOoB.  Acm.  Pop.  io  1831. 

Bamborough  N.E.  69,650  10,842  " 

Castle  S.E.  103.680  71,533 

Coquetdale  Central  269,600  21,121 

Glendale  N.W.  107,200  12,009 

Morpeth  Central  93,530  13,312 

Tindale,  or  Tynedale  S.W.  514,660  42,415 
Newcastle,  town  and  county 

of  the  town  2,000  42,760 

Berwick-upon-Tweed  fi,I20  8.930 

1,165,430  222,912 

It  eultaina  the  assize  town  of  Newcastle,  the  parliament- 
ary and  municipal  boroi^h  of  Morpeth,  and  the  new  parlia- 
mentary borough  of  Tynemouth  and  North  Shields,  and  the 
market-towns  of  Allendale,  Alnwick,  Belfurd,  BaUingfaam, 
Haltwhistle,  Hexham,  Rothbury,  and  Woider.  To  which 
may  be  added,  as  places  of  some  importauce,  though  without 
markets,  Alomouth,  Bamborough,  Blyth,  Hartley,  Seaton, 
and  Warkworth.  Of  these  some  are  noticed  in  separate 
articles:  Allbitdalr  (pop.  5540) ;  Axnwick  (pop.  6788); 
Baicbobouob  (pop.  478);  Bltth  (pop.  1769);  MoaFBTH 
(pop.  3890) ;  Newcastlb  (pop.  42,760) :  Tyhkkootb  (pop. 
23,206);  of  the  rest  weitulijoin  an  account. 

Belford  is  in  the  northern  divisbn  of  Bamborough  ward, 
on  tbe  Edinburgh  mail-road,  48^  miles  from  Newcastle,  and 
322  from  London.  The  entire  parish  comprehends  9380 
acres  (with  a  populationt  in  1831.  of  303A'  inhabitants),  and 
extends  into  lalaaidshira,  a  part  of  Durham ;  the  tomudup  of 
Belford  oontained,  in  1831,  a  population  of  1354,  about  Mie- 
Iburth  agiiBQltural.  The  town  atanda  on  a  gradual  slope 
about  two  miles  from  the  sea.  It  oonaists  of  two  princiiml 
stieeta ;  the  houses  are  in  general  neat  and  well  built.  The 
church,  or  chapel,  is  an  irrwular  building  capable  of  con- 
taining 600  or  700  persons ;  uiere  are  two  or  three  dissent- 
ing places  of  wonhtp.  There  is  a  little  weaving  done ;  and 
several  of  the  townsmen  are  employed  in  stone-nuarries  and 
coal-pits  near  the  town.  There  is  a  market  on  Tuesday,  at 
which  a  considerable  quantity  of  corn  is  sold  for  exportation, 
and  there  are  two  small  cattlfi-iliin  in  the  year. 

The  living  a  perpetual  curacy,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of 
IA7L,  with  a  glebe-house.  There  were,  in  1633.  in  tbe  town- 
ship of  BeUbrd,  five  day- schools,  with  181  children ;  Utree 
boardii^-Mhoola,  with  36  children;  and  two  Sunday- 
schools,  wi^  from  80  to  140  children.  Id  the  other  town- 
ships of  the  parish  were  three  day-schools,  with  1 02  chil- 
dren, and  one  Sunday-sdiool,  with  42  children. 

BelllDgham  is  in  norUi-west  division  of  Tindale  ward.  16 
miles  north-north-west  of  Hexha^i,  and  294  Aom  London. 
The  parish  (one  of  those  formed  by  tbe  division  of  Simon- 
burn  parish,  a.d.  1811)  comprehends  the  township  of  Bel- 
lingbatn,  and  the  'quarters'  of  East  Charlton.  West  Charl- 
ton, LeemaiUng,  the  Nook,  and  Tarretbum,  with  an  aggre- 
gate area  of  15,540  acres,  and  a  population,  in  1831,  of  1460, 
of  whom  464  were  in  the  town  of  Bellingham.  The  town 
is  pleasantly  situated  on  a  declivity  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
North  Tj^and  comprehended,  in  1831,  (mly  83  inhabited 
hooiea.  The  ebapel  is  a  small  antient  building  with  a  finely 

Soined  stone  roofl  There  are  a  Catholic  chapel  and  a 
argher  meeline-house.  A  few  hands  are  engaged  in 
manufocture.  There  is  a  small  weekly  market  on  Satur- 
day ;  and  two  yearly  fairs,  one  of  them  a  small  cattlu-iair. 
Tbe  living  is  a  rectory,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  19-li., 
with  a  glebe  bouse.  liiere  were  iu  the  township,  in  1633, 
two  day-ahooU  (one  of  tbem  with  a  small  endowment),  with 
67  children;  and  in  the  other  quarters  of  the  paridi  five 
day-schools,  with  105  children. 
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Haltwhistle.  is  in  the  west  division  of  Tindale  want,  285 
miles  firom  London.  The  parish  contains  52,930  acres,  and 
is  divided  into  thirteen  townships.  The  population  of  the 
whole  parish,  in  1831,  was  4119;  that  of  Haltwhistle  town- 
ship, 1018.  The  town  is  on  an  eminence  on  the  noitfaem 
bank  of  the  South  Tyne,  and  consists  of  one  principal  street, 
ruqning  east  and  west  along  the  road  from  Newcastle 
Hexham  to  Carlisle,  and  of  some  smaller  streets ;  the 
streets  are  neither  paved  nor  lighted.  The  Haltwhistle 
Burn,  a  small  stream  from  \he  north,  passes  the  east  end  of 
the  town  in  its  course  to  the  Tyne.  The  houses  are  poor 
and  irreguUrly  built.  At  the  east  end  of  the  town  is  an 
eminence,  called  the  C^tlo  Banks,  on  which  are  some  rude 
fortifications  of  earth  of  unascertained  origin. 

The  only  manv^ture  carried  on  is  tluit  of  baize.  There 
are  a  small  market  on  Thursday,  and  two  yearly  fairs,  chiefly 
for  cattle.  There  are  many  coal-pits  in  the  parish,  in 
which  100  men  are  employed,  besides  boys.  The  Uving  is  a 
vicarage,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  59Zl^  with  a  glebe- 
house.  There  were  in  Haltwhistle  township,  in  1833,  one 
endowed  and  three  other  day-schools,  with  183  children, 
and  one  Sunday-school,  with  143  children.  In  the  rest  <^ 
the  parish  there  were  eight  day.sdiools,  with  215  children,  ■ 
and  three  Sunday-sohools,  with  164  chidren. 

Hexham  is  in  the  south  division  of  Tindale  ward,  2784 
from  X/>ndon.  The  parish  comprehends  Hexham  township, 
4310  acres,  with  a  population,  in  1831,  of  4666;  and  Hex- 
hamshir^  24,060  acres,  with  a  population,  in  1831,  of  1376: 
together,  28,370  acres,  population  6042.  Hexham  is  be^ 
tieved  to  have  been  a  SLoman  station.  Camden  ooiueetnred 
that  it  vaaAxelodunum,oneof  tbe  stationaof  the  'Notitia,' 
oh  the  line  of  the  wall  (per  lineam  valH),  which  later  an- 
tiquaries fix  near  Carlisle;  Horsley  contended  &s  its  being 
the  Epiaoum  ('Emiacov)  of  Ptolemy,  a  town  of  the  Bri- 
gantes,  which  othera  fix  at  Lanchester. 

Two  inscriptions  on  stones  in  the  vaults  of  the  antient 
church  are  consid^d  as  proofs  that  a  Roman  station 
did  exist  here.  In  the  seventh  century  (a.d.  674)  a  monas- 
tery was  founded  here  by  St.  Wilfrid,  who  erected  the  mo- 
nastic buildings  in  a  style  of  magnificence  little  known 
at  that  day.  He  built  also  three  churches  in  Hexhamshire, 
which  domain  had  been  granted  to  him  by  the  queen  of 
Northumbria.  A  few  years  afterwards  (about  a.d.  678),  on 
the  (livision  of  the  Northumbrian  diocese  into  three  parts, 
a  biabc^'a  see  was  established  at  Hexham,  and  continued 
fbr  many  years,  until  the  bishops  were  driven  out  by  the 
Danes,  and  the  diocese  waa  afterwards  united  to  lindis&me. 
The  abbey  and  town  of  Hexham  were  sacked  by  the  Danes 
early  in  the  ninth  century ;  and  in  a.d.  875  it  was  again  at- 
tacked, the  church  burnt,  and  the  inhabitants  massacred. 

In  the  twelfth  century  the  archbishop  of  York  established 
here  a  priory  of  regular  canons  of  St.  Austin,  and  bestowed 
on  them  the  former  cathedral,  and  many  other  gifts  (a-d, 
1112).  In  the  Scotch  wars  of  Edward  I.  the  town  and  part 
of  the  church  were  burni,  and  the  title-deeds  of  the  priory 
lost ;  but  by  royal  authority  an  inquisition  was  taken  (a.d. 
1297),  and  their  various  ^ts  confirmed  by  charter.  The 
revenue  of  the  priory,  at  the  dissolution,  was  138/.  If.  9^ 
gross,  or  1222.  lU.  la.  clear. 

'  The  town  ia  pleasantly  situated  on  an  eminence,  near 
the  HHith  or  right  bank  of  the  Tyne,  a  little  below  the  junc- 
tion of  the  North  and  South  Tyne.  It  consists  of  several 
streets,  the  lunncipal  of  which  are  tolerably  wide,  but  die 
rest  are  generally  narrow ;  the  streets  are  partially  paved 
and  indifi'ereDtly  lighted.  The  market-place  is  a  spacious 
square,  tolerably  well  paved,  and  surrounded  with  pretty 
good  houses;  on  the  south  side  of  the  market-place  is 
a  market-house,  furnished  with  piazzas ;  part  of  it  is 
appropriated  as  a  butter  and  poultry  market,  and  part  to 
stalls  for  butchers'  meat;  at  one  end  of  the  buildmg  is  a 
'  pant,'  or  reservoir,  the  water  to  which  is  conveyed  by  pipes. 
In  tbe  market-place  is  an  antient  stone  building,  with  a  dial 
in  front,  fbrmeriy  used  as  die  town-hall  of  the  bishops 
and  priors  of  Hexham,  and  now  used  as  a  sessioiis-bouse. 
There  are  a  bridge  over  the  Tvne  of  nine  principal  arches, 
and  three  supplementary  arches  to  allow  passage  to  tbe 
waters  in  time  of  floods;  a  suspension-bridge  over  the 
South  Tyne,  near  the  town ;  and  a  bridge  with  two  arches 
over  a  burn  west  of  tlie  town.  On  the  tap  of  the  hill  on 
which  the  town  stands,  not  very  far  from  the  town-hall,  is  a 
square  tower,  used  as  a  prison  by  the  bishops  of  Hexham. 
But  the  most  important  building  is  the  old  priory  church, 
i|OW  used  as  a  parish  church.  |^f^Jf^„^^^„"^''^P)tiVl^f^ 
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with  a  central  tower,  above  100  feet  high  to  the  twttlementa, 
or  12S  feet  hich  to  the  top  of  the  Tane.  The  naTe,burAt  by 
the  Scots  in  ue  time  of  Edward  I.,  has  never  been  rrituilt ; 
the  transepts  are  separated  from  the  choir  by  a  soreen  riehly 
earred  in  the  lower  part  and  adorned  in  the  upper  part  by 
an  emblematical  painting.  The  choir  is  separated  ftx>m  its 
ude  aisles  by  massive  clustered  pillars  supporting  pointed 
arches ;  above  these  is  the  second  tier  of  arches,  of  Norman 
character,  separated  by  massive  clystered  columns ;  and  above 
these  again,  a  third  tier  of  arches,  pointed,  supporting  the 
wooden  roof.  ITiere  is  a  fine  east  window,  and  m  the  church 
are  several  antient  monuments.  There  is  an  antient 
crypt,  which  some  have  supposed  to  be  part  of  the  original 
Saxon  church  built  by  Wiffrid.  At  the  west  end  of  the 
church  are  the  remains  of  the  monastic  buildings ;  the  re- 
fectory is  yet  entire,  and  is  occasionally  used  as  a  room  of 
entertainment;  it  is  very  spaciousi  and  has  an  oak  roof. 
There  are  some  remains  of  the  cloisters,  which  show  the 
richness  and  excellence  of  their  architectnre.  The  gatew^ 
of  the  abbey,  supposed  by  many  to  be  Saxon,  is  ako  stand- 
ing. There  are  two  Catholic  chapels,  a  Sootiph  ehureh,  and 
.two  or  three  other  diuBenting  places  of  worship  in  the 
'  parish. 

Several  manufactures  and  branches  of  trade  are  carried 
on, — spinning  woollen  yam,  hat-making,  tanniiy^,  leather- 
dressing,  and  glove-making.  The  market  is  on  Tuesday 
for  com  and  provisions;  and  there  is  a  Saturday  market 
for  butchers'  meat.  A  market  for  cattle  is  held  on  the 
alternate  Tuesdays  during  a  considerable  part  of  the  year. 
Ihere  are  two  yearly  mwfcets  for  horses,  oattle^  sheep,  and 
swine :  at  the  earlier  of  these,  held  in  August,  vast  quan- 
tities of  laml»  are  sold.  Hie  Htdsummer  sessions  for  the 
county  are  held  here,  and  petty-sessions  for  the  ward  every 
month.  In  the  western  part  of  the  town  is  a  house  of 
correction  for  the  county. 

The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  of  the  clear  yeaily  value 
of  139/.,  in  the  peculiar  jurisdiction  of  the  arohbishop  ui 
York. 

There  were,  in  1833,  a  grammar-school,  with  a  small  en- 
dowment and  65  scholars;  a  school,  partly  supported  by 
subscription,  with  230  children ;  seven  other  day-schools, 
with  200  scholars ;  and  six  Sunday-schools,  with  about  705 
children. 

Rothbury  is  in  the  west  division  of  Coquetdale  ward,  304 
miles  fiom  London.  The  parish  comprehends  8S,170  arares, 
and  is  divided  into  twenty-four  townships;  tlie  population 
in  1S31  was  2869  ;  that  of  the  township  of  Rothbury,  lOM. 
This  place  is  delightfully  situated  in  a  retired  spot  on  the 
north  or  left  bank  of  the  Coaaet  On  the  north  and  east 
it  is  sheltered  by  hilla ;  on  tne  west,  the  valley  in  which 
the  town  stands  presents  a  fine  prospect.  Rothbury  con- 
sists of  three  streets,  wide,  airy,  and  lined  with  tolerably 
well-built  houses.  The  market-place  contains  a  cross.  The 
^urch,  which  is  very  antient  and  was  formerly  larger  than 
at  present,  is  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  The  interior  is  neat 
and  spacious,  and  contains  an  antient  font  and  several 
monuments.  Near  the  church  is  a  school-house.  The 
river  Coquet,  on  the  south  side  of  the  town,  is  crossed  by  a 
stone  bridi^e  of  three  arches,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  th.e 
river  is  'Whitton  Tower,  one  of  the  antient  borderers' 
houses,  now  converted  into  the  rectory  and  surrounded  with 
plantations.  Rothbury  is  irequented  in  summer  in- 
valids, who  come  here  to  drink  goats'  whey  and  enjoy  the 
healthy  and  bracing  air  of  the  place. 

There  is  a  market  for  provisions  on  Friday;  there  aro 
four  yearly  fiurs,  one  of  them  a  statute  &ir  for  hiring  ser- 
vants, and  two  of  them  cattle-foirs.  The  living  is  a  rectory, 
of  the  dear  yearly  value  of  1106/.,  with  a  glebe-house. 
There  were  in  1 833,  in  the  township,  an  endowM  grammar- 
school,  with  65  boys;  another  endowed  school,  with  45 
girls;  and  three  other  day-schools,  with  65  children.  In 
other  parts  of  the  parish  there  were  one  endowed  school, 
with  46  childrai ;  another  school,  partly  supported  by  con- 
tribution or  endowment,  with  25  children ;  and  two  other 
day^hools,  with  92  children. 

Wooter  IB  in  the  east  division  of  Gbndale  ward,  3S0 
miles  from  London.  The  area  of  the  parish  is  4620  aoes, 
and  it  had  in  1831  a  population  of  1926.  The  town  con- 
sists of  a  number  of  streets  and  lanes,  with  the  market- 
place in  the  centre.  The  country  round  is  well  cultivated, 
out  the  town  is  ill  paved  and  the  houses  are  mean.  The 
church  is  a  neat  building,  erected  about  the  middle  of  the 
last  century:  there  are  several  dissenting  places  (tf  worship. 


The  market  is  on  Thursday,  chiefly  fbr  com;. there  an  tw* 
yearly  fiurs  in  the  town;  the  latter,  which  is  hcdd  in  Oc- 
tober, is  a  great  sheep-fitir.  There  are  also  a  large  shea 
and  cattle  fair  in  September  at  Fenton  in  tho  pariah ;  and 
a  large  cattle  and  sheep  fair  at  Westwood  haafc,  near  il.c 
town,  on  Whit-Tuesday.  The  living  is  a  vicaraxe,  of  the 
clear  yearly  value  of  478/.,  with  a  glebe-house.  Th«a%  were, 
in  1S33,  a  grammar-school,  partly  supported  by  contnbii> 
tions,  with  56  children ;  a  school  of  indubtiy,  supported  bj 
subscription,  with  32  girls ;  ten  other  day-schools,  with  25) 
children ;  and  five  Sunday-schools,  with  384  children. 

There  are  several  entrenchments  uid  cairns  near  Wooler, 
and  the  thick  walls  of  an  antient  tower,  probably  of  Noraisn 
origin,  and  erected  fiv  the  purposes  of  border  wavlhre.  On 
a  mil  called  Hnmbleton  Hngh,  about  a  mile  from  the 
town,  is  a  circular  entrenchment,  with  a  large  aaim ;  and 
on  the  side  of  the  hill  are  a  number  of  terraces  risine: 
above  another,  the  origin  and  purpose  of  which  have  exctlud 
much  coi>jecture.  In  the  plain  beneath  this  hill  is  a  stone 
pillar,  commemorative  of  the  battle  of  Humhleton,  fought 
A.D.  1403. 

Alnemoutb  or  Alemouth  is  in  the  parish  of  Lesbury,  and 
in  the  south  division  of  Bamborough  ward,  3!3  miles  from 
London.  The  area  of  Lesbury  parish  is  4540  acres;  tb< 
inhabitants,  in  1831,  were  976,  of  whom  415  were  in  Alae* 
mouth  township.  This  place  may  be  considered  as  the  por. 
of  Alnwick:  there  is  a  considerable  export  of  corn  uvdi 
as  of  other  agricultural  produce  to  the  metropt^is,  and  of 
wool  to  the  manuiheturing  diatrieta  of  Yoricshiro.  The  fas^ 
hour  is  inoonvenienv  but  is  capable  of  mneh^mpravemeaL 
Some  little  business  is  done  in  shuvhuilding^  and  a  few  of 
the  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  fisfiing.  O?  an  eminence 
at  the  mouth  oi  the  Alne,  insulated  at  high-water,  is  an  vid 
burial-ground,  in  which  are  the  ruins  of  a  chapel.  Eno^ 
mous  bones  have  been  dug  up  in  or  near  this  burial -ground, 
and  several  stone  coffins  have  been  found.  Lesbuiy  is  i 
village  between  Alnwick  and  Alnemoutb :  it  cod  tains  no- 
thing remarkable.  The  living  is  a  vicarase,  of  the  clau 
yearly  value  of  269/.,  with  a  glebe-house.  There  were,  in 
1833,  in  Alnemoutb  township,  two  day-sidioola  (tme  cfaiellT 
supported  by  private  benevctence),  with  78  children,  arid 
one  Sunday-Bonod,  with  50  children :  and  in  the  rest  of  the 
parish,  two  day-schocds  (one  endowed),  with  96  children ;  a 
sewing-school,  with  ISehildfsn;  and  two  Sunday-school^ 
with  114  ehildzen. 

.  Hartley  is  in  Earsdon  parish  and  in  Oastle  ward,  le  nulcs 
ncMTth-east  of  Newcastle.  Seatcm  Sluice  is  in  the  township 
of  Hartley,  about  a  mile  to  the  north  of  tlw  town.  The  area 
of  Earsdon  parish  is  11,060  acres:  the  population,  in  Ibil. 
was  6460 :  that  of  Hartley  township,  one  of  eight  townships 
into  which  the  parish  is  divided,  was  1850.  Sir  Ral)th 
Delaval,  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  constructed  ahaven  at  the 
mouth  of  the  SeatoD  Bum,  which  flows  into  the  sea  in  iha 
township ;  and  in  order  to  prevent  the  harbour  being  filled 
up  with  mud  and  sand,  he  BMrmed  a  sluice,  with  flood-gate^ 
to  scour  the  haven.  This  haven  was  improved  by  the  laie 
Lord  Delaval.  who  made  a  new  entrance  by  a  cut  through 
the  solid  rock.  This  improvement  has  zendned  the  harbour 
accessible  at  all  times  and  in  every  state  of  the  wind :  it » 
capable  of  holding  twehre  or  fifteen  toss^  of  300  tons, 
which  can  ride  in  mety,  and  enter  or  leava  the  harbour  full; 
laden.  The  principal  trade  of  the  place  is  in  t£ie  coals  dug 
from  the  coUteries  of  the  parish,  in  which  nearly  500  men 
are  employed.  There  is  a  drawbridge  over  the  new  ec- 
tranoe  to  the  harbotu:.  There  are  in  the  township  thm 
glass-houses  fbr  the  manuihoture  of  bottles,  some  msli- 
kilns,  and  a  brewery.  There  are  Presbyterian  and  MetbodLst 
meeting-houses.  Nearly  opposite  Hurtley  town  is  a  smali 
island,  called  St.  Mary  or  Bates's  Island,  on  which  formeri\ 
stood  a  chapel  and  a  hermitage.  There  were  in  the  town- 
ship, in  1831,  three  day-schools,  with  IMchiUim,  «nd  tme 
Sunday-school,  with  180  ohildrni.  * 

Warkworth  is  in  the  east  division  of  Iforpeth  hundred, 
about  306  or  308  miles  from  London.  The  pariah  has  an 
area  of  16,110  acres,  divided  into  dghteem  townships:  tfat 
population  of  Warkwortii  township,  in  ISSl,  was  614; 
that  of  the  whole  parish  2478.  The  town  is  on  the  souih 
side  of  the  river  Coquet.  There  are  a  number  of  good 
houses,  the  place  being,  Itom  the  cheapness  of  provisMns 
and  other  necebaries,  oonsidered  a  desirable  place  of  ^es^ 
dence.  The  church  is  an  elegant  and  spacious  building, 
part  of  it  of  considerable  antiquity :  the  tower  and  spire  a» 
above  100  feet  high.   S^fl^eJ^y  «i?5^^iP  *« 
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thodisis  and  Presbyterians.  Immediately  adjacent  to  the 
town  is  tbe  antient  castle,  held  at  different  periods  by  the 
dcsrendants  of  Roger  FitzRichard,  and  by  the  families  of 
Raby  and 'Percy,  to  the  latter  of  which  it  still  belongs.  It 
is  a  noble  pile,  finely  situated  on  an  emloeDce  tbme  the 
river  Coquet.  The  keep  is  an  octagon,  having  a  ptwecting 
tower  in  tbe  middle  of  the  four  principal  foees.  The  en- 
trance u  1>y  a  flight  of  steps  in  the  tower  on  the  south  foce. 
Tbe  whole  builmng  is  very  large,  and  comprehends  many 
spartmentB.  The  great  baionial  hall  is  nearly  40  feet  long 
by  24  wide,  and  80  high ;  and  there  is  another  state-room 
of  rather  smaller  dimensions.  Just  within  the  entrance,  on 
the  ground'floor,  are  eight  apartments  with  vaulted  rooft  of 
stone,  supposed  to  have  been  designed  for  the  cattle  which 
might  be  broutrht  into  the  castle  for  protection  against  the 
inroads  of  the  Scotch  borderers.  The  masonry  of  the  castle 
is  in  excellent  preservation,  but  the  roof,  windows,  and 
floors  are  for  tfae  most  part  gone.  The  outer  walls  of  the 
castle  are  in  many  places  entire;  where  th^  are  so,  the^ 
are  39  ftet  higti.  The  gatew^  was  a  stately  building  with 
apartments  for  many  of  the  offlcers  of  tbe  castle,  but  only  a 
portion  of  it  now  remains.  A  mound  of  earth  aerost  the 
moat,  which  sanonnds  the  whole  and  encloses  an  area  of 
iive  acres,  has  taken  the  plsce  of  the  antient  drawbridge. 
Some  other  parts  of  the  castle  yet  remain.  Tbe  period  at 
which  this  structure  was  built  is  not  ascertained.  The  view 
fh>m  it  is  very  extensive  end  beautiftil.  There  is  a  bridge 
of  two  spacious  arches  over  the  Coquet  at  the  nartb  side  of 
the  town,  having  a  tower  at  the  south  or  town  end,  with  an 
archway  through  which  the  road  passes:  in  the  middle  of 
the  bridge  is  a  stone  pillar,  with  the  Percy  arms  carved  on 
it.  In  the  perpend  icalar  rocks  which  form  the  north  bank 
of  the  Gof^uet,  about  a  mile  above  the  bridge,  is  a  bermi- 
taj^  consisting  of  two  apartments  hewn  out  of  the  rock, 
with  a  lower  and  ontward  apartment  of  masonry,  built  up 
against  the  side  of  the  lock,  which  rises  about  20  foet  high. 
The  principal  apartment,  or  chapel,  is  about  18  fset  long, 
7^  feet  wide,  and  7}  foet  high,  adcmied  with  pilasters,  from 
which  spring  the  groins  of  the  roof:  at  the  east  end  is  an 
sltar,  with  a  niche  behind  it  for  acruciAx;  and  near  the 
altar  is  a  pavity  containing  a  cenotaph,  with  a  recumbent 
female  figure  having  the  bands  raised  in  the  attitude  of 
prayer.  In  the  inner  apartment  are  another  altar  and  a 
niche  for  a  couch.  From  this  inner  apartment  was  a  door 
leading  to  an  open  gallery  or  oloister.  Steps  led  up  from 
the  hermitage  to  the  hermit's  garden  at  tfae  top  of  the  bank. 
This*  hermitage,  it  has  been  supposed,  was  tbe  abode  of  one 
of  the  Bertram  fismily,  who  spent  here  a  life  of  penitence 
for  the  murder  of  his  brother:  the  Pereyj&mily,  afker  his 
death,  maintained  a  ebantry  priest  here.  There  is  no  record 
to  show  the  date  of  ttJs  fonnoation.  There  are  several  good 
shops  in  the  town.  There  is  a  yearly  ftkir  in  November  for 
fill  cattle  and  winter  stock.  There  is  a  fishery  of  salmon 
and  salmon  trout  (especially  the  latter)  in  the  river.  Wark- 
worth  is  a  borough  by  prescription :  the  principal  officer  is 
the  boroughreeve  or  mayor.  The  parish  yields  excellent 
coal,  fre^one,  limestone,  and  whinslone :  valuable  pebbles 
are  sometimes  found  in  the  river.  Tbe  living  is  a  vicarage, 
of  (he  clear  yearly  value  of  528/,,  with  a  glebe-house.  There 
were  in  the  township,  in  I B33,  one  infont-school,  with  26 
children ;  three  day-schools,  with  78  children ;  and  two  na- 
tional sdiools,  with  86  diildmi  in  tbe  weak  and  111  on 
Sundays. 

There  are  some  popnlotis  townships  and  parisbes  situated 
around  Newcastle.  Tha  township  of  Byker,  in  die  parish 
of  All  Saints  (pop.  5176),  and  tbe  township  of  Jesmond,  in 
tiiat  of  St  Juidrew  (pop.  1393),  are  now  included  in  the 
parliamentaiy  and  municipal  borough  of  Newcastle.  Th6 
township  of  Cowpen,  in  the  parochial  chapelry  of  Horton,  is 
near  the  south  bank  of  the  river  Bly  th,  and  not  far  from  the 
port  of  that  name.  There  is  an  extensive  colliery  in  tbe 
parish,  which  employs  about  300  men.  'Cowpen  Square,' 
near  the  river,  oonsists  chiefly  of  houses  built  for  the 
colliers.  Long  Benton  parish,  near  Newcastle,  has  an  area 
Df  S76l>  acres,  with  a  population,  in  1831,  of  6613.  It  con- 
tains tfae  townships  of^Long  Benton,  little  Benton,  Killing- 
vorth.  Walker,  and  Weetsht.  The  village  of  Long  Benton 
conrists  of  one  long  street,  in  which  are  some  good  houses 
and  a>nomber  of  neat  cottages.  '  Upwards  of  1200  men  are 
employed  in  the  collieries  of  this  parish,  and  about  40  or  SO 
m  iron-founding.  In  the  township  of  Walker  are  manufoe- 
tories  of  bricks  and  tiles,  and  jof  copperas.  There  were,  in 
1833,  one  brardinff^ebool,  with  about  80  boys ;  nine  day- 


schools,  with  about  387  children  ;  and  five  Sunday'Schools^ 
with  about  250  children.  The  parish  of  Wall's  End,  be- 
tween Newcastle  and  Tynemouth,  has  an  area  of  2660  acres, 
with  a  population,  in  1831,  of  5510;  it  comprehends  the 
townships  of  WalPa  End,  Howdon  Pans,  and  WilliugtoD. 
The  village  of  Wall's  End  is  large  and  well  built,  with  c 
spacious  gnen  in  the  centre ;  the  parish  ehunh  is  a  tuat 
modem  building.  There  are  several  plaoei  of  wotihip  in 
the  parish  for  Methodisia  and  Presbyterians.  Then  are 
extensive  collieries^  in  which  upwards  of  900  men  are  em- 
ployed. At  Howdoa  (or  Howden)  P^ns  (so  called  from  the 
numerous  salt-pans,  now  discontinued),  are  lai^e  docks,  in 
which  firigates  and  Indiamen  were  formerly  built,  but  now 
only  cc^iers.  There  is  a  covered  ropewalk  connected  with 
the  docks ;  and  at  East  Howdon.  close  by,  is  a  manufac- 
tory for  coaVlar,  vsmish,  and  lampblack.  There  are 
staiths  along  the  river,  from  which  a  great  quantity  of 
coal  is  shitted  for  London.  There  are  alio  in  the  pariah 
extensive  lime-kilns  and  manufiKstories  for  copperas  and 
earthenware.  Tbe  parish  of  Wall's  End  takes  its  name 
from  the  Roman  wall  ending  here  on  tbe  north  bank  of  the 
Tyne.  There  were,  in  1833,  sixteen  day^cbools,  with  about 
551  children ;  a  national-school,  with  about  180  children  in 
the  week  and  200  on  Sundays ;  and  five  Sund^-sehools, 
with  490  children. 

Ford  is  near  the  Scottish  border,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
1^1,  about  9  miles  from  Wooler.  The  pariw  ecfmprehends  ' 
an  area  of  12,220  acres,  and  had,  in  1831,  a  population  of 
2110.  Tbe  village  consists  of  one  irregular  street,  on  an 
eminence  rising  frpm  the  river,  over  which  is  a  bridge. 
Ford  Castle  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  village,  and  was 
originally  built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  lU^  by  Sir  William 
Heroni  and  was  in  great  {wrt  rebuilt  by  the  late  Lord 
Delaval.  Of  theoriginal  structure  only  two  towers  on  each 
flank  of  the  present  edifice  remain.  The  castle  commands 
a  fine  promect  up  the  valley  of  the  Till  as  far  as  Wooler. 
It  was  anttently  a  border  fortress  of  importance,  and  suffered 
severely  ftom  the  Scots  in  an  incursion  in  tbe  year  1385, 
it  was  taken  by  James  IV.  a.d.  1513,  just  before  tbe  battle 
of  Flodden  (which  was  fought  in  this  parish),  and  was 
again  captured,  with  the  exception  of  one  tower,  which  held 
out,  in  1549.  Besides  the  parish  church,  there  are  two  dis- 
senting places  of  worship.  Nearly  200  men  are  employed 
in  the  parish  in  the  ooal-^its  and  stone-quarries.  There 
were,  in  1833,  six  day-schools  with  197  children ;  one  day 
'and  Sunday  school,  with  60  children  in  the  week  and  26  on 
Sunday  ;  and  one  Sunday-school,  with  15  ehildren. 

Corbridge  is  in  tlw  east  division  of  Tingle  ward.  The 
parish  has  an  area  of  13,130  aere^  with  a  population,  in 
1831,  of  2091,  of  which  1392  were  in  the  townAip  of  Oor- 
bridge.  lliis  large  and  populous  village  is  on  the  north 
Imnk  of  the  Tyne.  over  which  there  is  a  bridge  of  seven 
arches.  .It  consists  of  a  main  street,  along  the  road  from 
Newcastle  to  Uexham,  and  several  smaller  streets.  There 
is  a  spacious  market-place,  which  formerly  contained  a  cross. 
The  parish  church  is  a  very  antient  structure,  of  larger 
dimensions  formerly  than  at  present ;  and  at  the  north-east 
corner  of  tbe  markeuplace  is  an  antient  tower,  formerly 
used  as  a  prison,  and  now  as  a  lock-up  bouse,  Corbridge 
was  formerly  a  place  of  importance  and  a  market-town.  It 
had  four  parid  churches,  three  of  them  now  demolished. 
There  are  traces  of  extensive  buildings  between  this  place 
and  the  neKhbonring  Roman  atation  of  Corehester.  This 
town  sufibied  modi  ftom  theSeotsy  A.iK*1296  and  ISll.  At 
Stagshawbank.  2^  miles  north-east  <tf  Cerbridge.  one  of  the 
lai^est  sheep-fairs  in  the  north  of  England  is  held.  The 
living  of  Corbridge  is  a  vicarage,  untted  with  the  chapelry 
of  Halton,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  482J.,  with  a  glebe- 
house.  There  was  in  1833  a  national-school  in  the  town 
ship,  with  61  children;  and  in  other  parts  of  tbe  parish 
there  were  two  day-schools,  wi^  62  ehudren,  and  on*  Sun- 
day-school, with  40  children. 

Divttiont  for  Eecletiattieal  and  Legal  PurpotM. — The 
whole  county  of  Northumberland  is  included  in  the  diocese 
of  Durham ;  the  district  of  Hexhamshire,  which  was  till 
lately  in  the  peculiar  jurisdiction  of  tbe  archbishop  of  York, 
has  been  byan  order  in  council  added  to  the  diocese  of 
Durham.  The  whole  eonn^,  with  the  detached  portions 
of  Durham,  constitutes  the  archdeaconry  of  Northumber- 
land ;  and  is  subdivided  into  the  five  rural  deaneries  of 
Newcastle  (21  benefices),  Corbridge  (-20  benefices).  Bom- 
borough  or  Bamburgh  (1 7  benefices),  AInwick>24)  beneQces), 
and  Horpetb  (19  benefices):  m^J^^^^ft/ij^^^gte 
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timtefloes,  in  the  year  1811  (wbeD  the  Hittotical  and  Deaerip- 
Uve  Vimo  <if  Nortkumberlemd,  from  vhioh  we  take  thcwe 
numbers,  vas  publiahedK  97.  Tbe  number  of  benefices  in 
Hexbamshiie  ia  7;  time  are  included  in  the  number 
assigned  above  to  the  deanery  of  Newcastle^  to  vhieh  that 
district  has  been  added. 

The  Dissenters  of  Northumberland  are  chiefly  Presbyteri- 
ans, and  the  Presbyterian  form  of  church  government  exists 
among  them  in  greater  completeness  than  is  usual  in  Eng- 
land. There  were,  in  18 11.  in  the  county  of  Northumberland, 
in  the  detached  portions  of  Durham,  and  in  the  town  of  Ber- 
wick-upon-Tweed, 44  Presbyterian  congregations,  viz.  27  in 
connection  with  the  kirk  of  Scotland ;  1  i  in  connection  with 
the  Scotch  Seceders  (viz.  5  Bui^hers,  4  Antibu^hers,  2  of 
the  *  Relief) ;  and  6  others  not  connected  with  any  Presby- 
terian body.  There  were  at  the  same  time  5  Independent 
and  2  BapUit  congregations,  with  a  few  scattered  Baptist 

'  societies  wnieh  met  for  wotdup  but  had  no  stated  miniitera. 
There  were  also  32  Catholic  chapels,  1 1  of  them  attached  to 
the  residences  of  the  Catholic  guitry  or  suppMted  by  them. 
It  is  probable  diat  during  the  last  few  years  the  number 
both  of  Catholic  and  Dissmting  places  m  worship  has  been 
materially  augmented, 

Tbe  county  ia  in  the  northern  circuit  The  assizes  are 
held  at  Newcastle,  to  which  tbe  judges  proceed  from  Dur- 
ham. The  quartei^ssions  are  held  at  Newcastle  (Epi- 
'  phany),  Morpeth  (Easter),  Hexham  (Midsummer),  Aln- 
wick and  Berwick  (Michaelmas).  The  county  gaol  and 
house  of  correction  is  at  Moipetli ;  there  are  other  houses 

*  of  correction  at  Tynemouth,  Hexham,  and  Alnwick.  The 
number  of  p»8ons  committed  to  these  various  places  of 
confinement  was  at  follows  :— 

YMrmdluKOotolMr, 

1834.  1335.  1S3S, 

Morpeth        .       .       191  194  136 

Tynemouth    .       .       107  89  161 


Hexham 
Alnwick 


56 
459 


53 

9: 

427 


78 
69 


444 


There  is  a  common  gaol  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  for  the 
county  of  the  town  of  Newcastle ;  to  which  the  committals 
were  ail  follows:— 18J4,  477;  1835.  415;  1836,  539.  The 
county  gaol,  tbe  Hexham  house  of  correction,  and  the  Newr 
eastle  gaol,  are  for  debtors  as  vM  as  criminals ;  and  on  the 
average  nearly  half  the  committals  to  Newcaatle  gaol  are' 
for  dent. 

Before  the  Reform  Act,  only  six  members  of  parliament 
were  returned  from  Northumberland,  viz.  two  knights  of 
the  shire,  who  were  elected  at  Alnwick,  and  two  members 
each  for  the  boroughs  of  Newcastle  and  Morpeth.  By  the 
Reform  Act  the  county  was  formed  into  two  divisions,  each 
returning  two  members.  The  northern  division  consists  of 
Glendale,  Bamborough,  and  Coquetdale  wards ;  with  Nor- 
hamshire,  Islandshire,  and  lledlingtonsbire,  parts  of  tlie 
the  county  of  Durham;  and  Berwick  bounds;  all  which 
are,  for  parliamentary  purposes,  annexed  to  Nortliumber- 
land.  The  court  of  election  for  this  division  is  held  at  Aln- 
wick; and  the  polling-stations  are  Alnwick,  Berwick, 
Wooler,  Elsdon,  and  Morpeth.  The  southern  division  com- 
prehends Tindale  (or  Tynedale)  and  Castle  wards,  and  the 
county  of  the  town  of  Newcastle.  The  court  of  election  for 
this  division  is  held  at  Hexham ;  and  the  polling-stations  are 
Hexham,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  Haltwbistle,  Bellingham, 
and  Stamfordbam.  By  the  Reform  Act,  Morpeth  was  re- 
duced to  one  member,  but  the  new  borough  of  Tynemouth 
was-created,  returning  one  member,  so  that  the  number  of 
borough  members  remained  as  before.  The  boundaries  both 
of  Newcastle  and  Morpeth  were  extended ;  and  Tynemouth 
was  declared  to  include  the  townships  of  Tynemouth,  North 
Shields,  Chirton,  Preston,  and  CuUercoats. 

Berwick-uponrTweed  returned  two  members  before  and 
after  the  Refortn  Act ;  the  townships  of  Tweedmouth  and 
Spital  were  added  by  the  Boundary  Act. 
Hittory,  Antiquities,  fc^In  the  earliest  period  of  the 


and  Breminium  (Bfttfuvtov),  the  latter  of  which  was  in 
North mpberlaud.  On  the  west  of  the  Otadeni,  in  Northum- 
berland. Cumberland,  and  Galloway,  were  the  Gadeni 
tVaSnvoi.  Ptol.),  none  of  whose  towns  are  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy.   The  Alauiius  {'AXawot)  of  Ptolemy,  which  has 


been  identiBed  with  the  Tweed  (Horsley)  and  the  Coqi^ 
(Mt^  <lf  the  Sodeitf  far  the  Diffunm  qf  Us^fid  KntM- 
Udg«)  should  rather  be  identified  with  the  Alne?  et  least  if 
the  name  may  be  taken  as  a  niide.  The  AUnna  of  Riebud 
of  Cirencester  (Iter  IV.)  is  evidently  the  same  as  tbe  Aktu- 
nus  of  Ptolemy ;  and  the  Tueda  of  Richard  (Iter  IV.)  may 
be  safely  identified  with  the  Tweed. 

There  are  several  remains  of  the  primitive  inhabitants  of 
the  country,  constating  chiefly  of  rude  hill-forts,  cairns,  and 
Druidical  monuments.  In  Armstrong's  map  of  the  county 
the  forts  are  marked  as  being  very  numerous,  rapedally 
amid  the  hills  of  the  border  toward  Scotland.  To  what 
historical  period  they  are  to  be  referred  is  doubtful.  Some 
may  be  memorials  of  a  period  anterior  to  the  Roman  con- 
quest under  Agricola ;  others  may  be  referred  to  the  struggles 
of  the  inhabitants  or  northern  Britons  with  the  Romans 
under  Severus  and  his  suoeessors;  and  others  to  the  sub- 
sequent Btru^le  against  the  Northumbrian  Angles. 

Of  these  British  remains,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  is 
on  Yevering  Bell,  near  Wooler,  where  the  neariy  level  sum- 
mit of  an  oblong  mountain,  which  rises  200*0  feet  abo\%  the 
adjacent  plain,  is  encircled  with  the  remains  of  a  wall  built 
of  large  flat  whinstones  without  mortar,  and  enclosing  a 
considerable  area.  The  medium  breadth  of  the  ruined  wall 
is  eight  feet.  There  is  an  entrance  on  the  south  side.  There 
is  an  inner  enclosure,  formed  of  stones,  with  a  ditch  inside ; 
and  this  inner  enclosure  contains  a  large  cairn  of  stones.  On 
the  sides  of  the  hill  are  the  remains  of  circular  buildings ; 
but  so  far  ruined  and  the  stones  so  scattered,  as  to  render 
it  impossible  to  ascertain  their  former  use.  There  are  aUo 
the  traces  of  a  grove  of  oaks.  It  has  been  conjectured  that 
it  was  a  Druidical  temple. 

On  a  hill  called  Humbleton  Hugh,  near  Wooler,  is  aa 
antient  entrenchment,  with  a  huge  caini.  The  slope 
of  the  hill  consists  of  terraces  rising  one  above  another ; 
these  terraces  are  commonly  supposed  to  he  artificial,  and 
various  conjectures  have  been  formed  as  to  their  origin  and 
use.  They  are  observed  oq  tbe  face  of  other  hills  in  tbe 
neighbouring  districts  and  also  in  Elcotland,  and  are  usually 
surmounted  by  hill-forts.  Possibly  they  owe  their  origin  to 
the  disintegration  of  the  strata  of  the  rocks  of^which  tlie 
country  is  com;>osed.  There  is  a  somewhat  similar  fort  at 
Comhill  near  tbe  Tweed. 

Between  the  village  of  Ilderton  In  C^uetdalo  ward  and 
Hedg^pe,  one  of  tbe  border  hills,  is  a  DniicUetl  monu- 
m«it  consisting  of  ten  la^  rude  and  anei{ual  stones,  ar- 
ranged so  as  enclose  an  ov^  area  of  thirty-eight  yards^nm 
east  to  west  by  thirty-three  from  north  to  south.  The  stones  I 
are  mostly  thrown  down  and  partly  buried  in  the  earth.  | 
It  is  probable  they  were  ori^naUy  more  numerous.  , 

Of  other  forts  or  camps  may  be  mentioned  those  at  Spio- 
dleston  near  Bamborough ;  that  near  Alnham,  by  the  head  of  ' 
the  Aln ;  those  on  Bewick  Hill  and  at  Harup  Burn  between 
Alnwick  and  Wooler;  that  at  Old  Rothbury  near  the  mo-  .; 
dem  town  of  the  same  name ;  those  near  Cragbead  in  Roth- 
bury Forest,  Molehill,  Elsdon  (where  Roman  inscriptions  { 
have  been  dug  up),  between  Bellingham  and  RMhbury;  j 
and  a  camp  near  Belford,  nearly  square  which  hea  oauuy 
been  ascribed  to  the  Danes.  i 

The  Romans  do  not  appear  to  have  attacked  this  part  of  | 
the  country  until  the  time  of  Agrio^  who  was  sent  ov«-  to 
Britain,  about  a-d.  78,  as  gov«mor.  [Agbicola.]  His  prede-  , 
cesBors  had  subdued  or  nearly  subdued  theBrigmntes.  whose 
territory  probably  extended  to  the  Tyne.    It  appears  to 
have  been  in  the  second  year  of  his  command  (Tacit.,  Agrie.  ■ 
Vita,  c  XX.)  that  he  formed  that  line  of  forts  which  ex- 
tended from  the  German  Ocean  to  the  Solway  Frith,  and 
nearly  coincided  with  the  line  of  tbe  great  wall  subsequently 
erected.   Of  the  subjugation  of  tbe  Otadeni  and  Gadeni 
by  him  we  have  no  distinct  account.   They  were  perhafu 
brought  into  subjection  during  the  second  year  of  bis  ^ 
command,  or  were  among  the  nations  whose  country  he 
ravi^d  in  his  third  campaign,  when  he  advanced  into 
Scot&nd  as  for  as  the  Tay.   He  secured  his  conquests  b\  a 
second  line  of  forts  extendii^;  from  the  Fwth  to  the  Cly^e. 

The  northern  conquests  of  the  Romans  were  by  no  means 
permanent  Agricola  was  recalled,  and  the  Roman  power 
langaished.  The  CMedotuans  continued  hostilities,  and 
several  tribes,  who  had  submitted,  revolted  (Spartian.,  Vita 
Hadriani);  and  the  emperor  Hadrian  found  it  expedient 
to  abandon  all  the  country  between  the  two  lines  of  furls 
built  by  Agricola,  and  to  defend  the  southern  part  of  the 
island  by  a  rampart  ot\S^^^  S^^USWiMW^t^  * 
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f^ail)  oonuders  that  Agricola  liad  carried  a  ditch  and  bank 
across  the  island,  and  that  Hadrian  repaired  this  and 
atren^bened  it  by  new  defences.  Perhaps  some  posts  were 
maintained  by  this  empnor  beyond  the  line  of  the  walL  In 
the  nign  of  Antoninus  Pins,  the  district  between  the  two 
Unea  m  fiwts  fbnned  by  Anriocda  was  reconquered  by  Lol- 
Uus  Urbioua,  lieutenant  at  the  emperor,  who  raised  a  ram- 
part of  turf  (murus  oespititius)  across  the  island  in  the 
direction  of  the  northern  line.  Hostilities  between  the 
Romans  and  the  yet  unsubdued  natives  were  renewed  under 
Marcus  Aurelius,  the  successor  of  Pius,  but  the  historians 
of  the  period  give  ns  no  particulars.  In  the  following 
reifj^s  Northumberland  and  the  rest  of  the  country  between 
the  two  walls 'appear  to  have  regained  their  independence : 
the  tribes  who  innabited  them  seem  to  have  united  into  one 
body,  called  by  tbe  Romans  Mseatse  (Mauivt),  a  name  which 
is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  British  word '  meath,' 
denoting  a  plain.  Severus  was  engaged  in  active  warfare 
agaiiut  these  natives  (a.d.  31)7-210) :  he  lost  30,000  men, 
but  ultimately  obliged  them  to  submit  He  carried  a  strons 
wall  (muru8)across  the  island  nearly  in  the  tine  of  Hadrian^ 
rampart.  Hostilities  were  soon  renewed  by  the,  natives,  and 
Severus  died  at  York  in  the  midst  of  his  preparations  to 
extirpate  them  (A.D.  SIO  or  2tl).  Caiacalla,  his  successor, 
hastily  made  peace  with  the  natives  ;  and  it  is  likely  that 
the  independence  of  the  country  north  of  the  wall  was 
tacitly  admitted  if  not  recognised,  though  some  fortified 
posts  were  probably  retained  by  the  Romans.  The  sub- 
sequent history  of  the  county  durint;  the  Roman  period 
is  obscure:  it  was  probably  the  seatof  hostilities  under  Con- 
stantino and  Valentinian  (Ammianus  Marcellin..  lib.  xxvi. 
4 ;  xxvii.  SX  under  the  latter  of  whom,  Theodosius,  a  Ro- 
man general,  recovered  this  and  the  adjacent  districts^  to 
which  the  name  Valentia  ^as  given.  When  tbe  Roman 
power  in  Britain  was  vipioroualy  wielded,  this  pnivinee  ap* 
pears  to  have  been  subject  to  tbe  Romans;  what  the  ad- 
ministration was  feeble,  the  natives  resumed  Independence, 
and  perhaps  active  hostility. 

Tm  nest  remarl^ble  monument  of  the  Roman  dominion 
u  the  great  line  of  defence  formed  and  augmented  by  the 
successive  labours  of  Agricola,  Hadrian,  and  Severus ;  and 
sometimes  called  '  the  Picts'  Wall,*  sometimes  '  the  Roman 
Wall.'  Some  account  of  tbese  great  works  has  been  given 
elsewhere.  [Bbitanmia,  vol.  v.,  pp.  44^,  44S.]  We  ha%'e 
here  only  to  notice  in  connection  with  them  the  position  and 
traces  of  the  sutions  along  their  line  {per  lineam  valU) 
which  are  in  Northumberland. 

The  fltit  station,  S^;edunnm,  is  generally  fixed  at  Cou- 
san's  house.  Wall's  End,  between  Newcastle  and  Xynemouth : 
there  are  no  remains.  Pons  ^lii,  the  second  station,  was, 
in  the  opinion  of  most  antiquaries,  at  Newcastle ;  but  Cam- 
den was  induced  by  the  name  to  fix  it  at  Ponteland,  which 
is  north  of  tbe  wall,  on  the  Pont,  one  of  the  branches  of  the 
Blythe,  74  miles  north-west  of  Newcastle.  Condercum,  the 
third  station,  is  fixed  at  Benwell  Hill,  an  eminence  2  miles 
or  2i  miles  from  Newcastle  i  there  are  very  distinct  traces 
of  this  station  .above  the  village  of  Benwell.  Vindohala, 
tbe  fourth  station,  is  fixed  at  Rutchester,  or  Rouchester : 
tbe  ramparts  of  this  station,  which  was  tar^e,  are  very  visi- 
ble. The  station  is  situated  just  on  the  line  of  the  wall; 
and  that  part  of  the  station  which  lay  beyond  the  wall  to  the 
north  was  streiigtfaciMd  by  aerend  towers.  Some  slight 
portions  of  the  maaonry  remain.  A  great  number  of  emus 
and  elber  antiquities  Ixave  been  dng  -np  near  this  station. 
The  fifth  atation,  Hunnnm,wa>  at  Halton  Cheaters :  it  was 
between  Hadrian's  rampart  and  tbe  wall  of  Severus.  Coins, 
inscripUons,  urns,  and  other  anti<^uities  have  been  discovered 
here.  Cilurnum,  the  next  station,  was  at  Walwick  Ches- 
ters,  close  on  the  right  or  west  bank  of  the  North  Tyne. 
Its  area  is  rather  above  the  usual  extent  of  the  stations,  be- 
ing about  eight  aaes.  The  ground  within  the  vallum  is 
crowded  with  the  ruins  of  stone  buildings,  which  formed 
apparently  two  streets  from  east  to  west,  and  a  third  cross 
street  from  north  to'south.  This  station  is  just  on  the  line 
pf  the  wall  of  Severus,  having  Hadrian's  rampart  on  tbe 
south  side  of  it.  Procolitia.  tbe  seventh  station,  was  on  an 
open  elevated  spot  at  Canaw-burgb.  A  grebt  part  of  tbe 
rampart  is  very  entire,  and  the  wall  of  Severus,  which  forms 
the  north  side,  is  in  good  preserv^ion.  About  half  a  mile 
south-west  of  .this  smtion  is  a  square  fort  called  firown 
Dykes  or  Broom  Dykes,  which  appears  to  be  of  Roman 
origin.  There  was  ako  a  station  at  Shewing  Shields,  a 
jittle  to  tbe  west  of  Procolitia.   Horsley  eoiyectures  that  it 


belonged  to  Hadrian's  Une  of  defence,  hut  became  useless 
when  the  wall  of  Severus  was  built.  Borcovicus,  the  eighth 
station,  is  fixed  at  House  Steads.  6  or  7  miles  north-east  of 
HaltwhisUe.  This  is  the  most  perfisot  and  the  grandest  sta- 
tion on  the  whole  linft  It  is  on  an  elevation,  with  a  steep 
or  precipitous  descent  toward  the  nnrtb,  and  a  gentler  decli- 
vity toward  the  south:  it  oom'prebended  fifteen  acres,  and 
had  a  lai^e  suburb  on  the  south  side.  As  many  as  twenty 
streets  may  be  counted.  A  great  number  of  attars,  inscrip- 
tions, and  other  antiquities  have  been  discovered  here.  Then 
was  a  temple  of  Doric  architecture ;  and  part  of  a  Doiic 
capital  and  fragments  of  the  shafts  of  columns  have  been 
discovered :  a  Roman  altar,  the  iftscriplion  of  which  is  per- 
fect, now  decorates  the  fireplace  or  mantel  of  a  neighbouring 
farm-house.  Between  the  two  last-mentioned  stations, 
Procolitiasnd  Borcovicus,  the  worksofAgricola  and  Hadrian 
and  those  of  Severus  separate,  the  former  being  carried 
along  the  lower  ground,  while  the  wall  is  carried  over  crags 
and  precipices,  and,  from  tbe  deep  declivity  on  the  north, 
needs  no  ditch.  There  are  one  or  two  gaps  in  the  craggy 
ridge,  over  which  the  wall  is  carried,  by  wbion  gapatbe  Picts. 
and  after  them  the  moss-troopers  of  the  border,  frequently 
broke  in.  Vindolana,  the  ninth  station,  u  generally  placed 
at  Little  Chesters.  The  ramparts  of  this  station  are  visible, 
but  the  ditch  is  nearly  filled  up :  it  lies  a  mile  if  not  two 
miles  south  of  the  wall.  The  pretorium  may  be  distin- 
guished; and  several  antiquities  have  been  discovered  here. 
j£sica,  the  tenth  station,  is  at  Great  Chesters :  the  trenches 
and  ramparts  are  well  preserved,  and  the  prmtorium  is  visi- 
ble: there  are  the  ruins  of  several  buildmgs.  Several  re- 
mains of  the  south  entrance  of  tbe  station,  part  of  the  jambs, 
and  pieces  of  an  iron  gate  and  hinges  were  found  here ;  and 
a  variety  of  broken  altars  and  effigies  have  been  discovered. 
Magna,  or  perhaps  Magnm,  tbe  eleventh  station,  is  fixed  at 
Carvoran.  close  to  the  border  of  the  county  toward  Cumber- 
land. It  is  a  small  station,  and  lies  to  the  south  of  both  tbe 
rampart  of  Hadrian  and  the  widl  of  Severus.  It  is  on  low 
ground  in  a  valley  watered  by  two  little  rivers,  theTippal, 
which  fblls  into  the  Tyne,  and  the  Irthing,  which  flows  into 
the  Eden.  Many  antiquities  have  been  dug  up.  Tbe  mili- 
tary roads  which  accompanied  the  course  of  tbe  wall  may 
be  traced  in  several  places.  Tlie  modern  turnpike-road 
runs  in  some  parts  on  the  foundation  of  tbe  wall  of  Severus. 

Beside  the  stations  on  the  Une  of  the  wall,  there  were 
some  other  places  of  note  in  this  county  in  the  time  of  the 
Romans.  The  Bremenium  of  Ptolemy,  noticed  in  the  first 
Itgr  of  Antoninus  under  the  slightly  varied  name  of  Bra- 
menium,  has  been  fixed  by  Camwn,  Horsley,  and  other  an- 
tiquaries, at  Riechester,  or  Roehester,  on  the  Reed,  which 
fhlls  into  the  North  TVne.  Reynolds  (Iter  Britatmiantm) 
contends  fbr  Newcastle,  but  with  more  zeal  than  success. 
This  station  appeal's  to  have  been  of  great  strength  and 
imporunce,  being  defended  by  a  wall  of  ashler-work  seven 
feet  thick,  three  ramparts  of  earth,  i^nd  moats,  and  was  pro- 
bably maintained  as  an  outpost  beyond  the  wall.  Several 
altars,  inscriptions,  coins,  and  other  antiquities  have  been 
found  here.  A  station,  to  which,  on  the  fiiith  of  an  inscrip- 
tion found  there,  the  name  of  Habitancum  is  given,  won 
fixedat  Risingham.  where  are  the  remains  of  a  small  fort.  A 
great  Roman  road,  to  which  the  name  of  the  Northern 
Watliog  Street  was  applied,  entered  this  county  from 
Durham,  and  poasing  Gmlopitum,  near  Corbridga,  divided 
-into  two  branches,  one  of  which  ran  by  Habitancum  and 
Bremenium  into  Scotland,  whfie  tbe  other  ran  to  the 
west  of  Morpeth  and  Alnwick  into  Scotland  near  Berwick. 
At  Corstopitum,  or  CorstopUum,  now  Colchester,  or  Corches- 
ter,  near  Corbridge,  aRomantown  or  station,  almost  entirely 
levelled,  many  antiquities  have  been  discovered.  Some 
antiquaries  have  fixed  the  Curia  (Kovpfa)  of  Ptolemy,  one 
of  the  towns  of  the  Otadeni,  here.  Just  before  entering 
Scotland,  the  western  branch  of  Watling  Street  passed  a 
camp  at  Chew  Green,  near  tbe  head  of  the  Coquet,  supposed 
to  be  '  Ad  Fines,'  a  station  in  tbe  fifth  Iter  of  Richard  oi 
Cirencester.  This  is  a  very  remarkable  camp,  with  numer^ 
ous  ramparts  and  ditehee  in  excellent  preservation.  A 
Roman  road,  called  *  the  Maiden  Way,'  entered  the  county 
from  near  Aldgtone  in  Cumberland,  and  ran  north  to  the 
station  Muna  on  the  wall 

Beside  these  stations  and  places  to  which  a  name  may  be 
assigned,  there  are  other  places  in  whit^h  Roman  antiqwties 
have  been  discovered.  Hexham  has  been  noticed  tdready. 
Whitley  Castle,  on  the  Maiden  Way,  just  onHhe  borden  of 
Cumberhind,  is  a  Roman  camp.i$^^^  Vpj9i<oy@#l>y 
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and  breastworks  of  eerth.  At  OU-town  in  Allendale  are  the 
traees  of  another  camp  or  station,  andtoany  antiquities  have 
been  discovered.  There  are  camps  at  Outcfaester,  or  Ul- 
cbester,  near  Bamborougb,  at  Sbieldikes  in  Rothbury 
Forest,  and  in  other  places.  Altars,  inscriptions,  or  other 
antiquities  have  been  dug  up  or  found  at  Elsdon  in  Redes- 
dale  (the  Valley  of  the  Reed),  Siraonsburn,  near  the  North 
Tyne,  just  without  the  wall,  at  Tynemouth,  and  other 
places.  Indeed,  in  the  number  of  Roman  inscriptions  and 
sculptures  discovered  in  it,  Northumberland  very  far  aur- 
pasBes  anv  other  English  county. 

Upon  t)ie  departure  of  the  Romans  in  the  fifth  century, 
Northumberland  beeanfe'the  prey  of  the  Picta  and  other 
baiharians*  who  broke  through  the  wall  and  ravaged  the 
island.  When  the  Saxons  were  invited  to  oppose  these 
invaders,  a  body  of  them,  under  Oeta  and  Ebusa,  were 
PMted  with  their  ships  at  the  east  end  of  the  Roman  wall  (per- 
haps A.D.  454) ;  but  it  was  not  till  near  a  century  afterwards 
(AJi.  547)  that  a  serious  attempt  was  made  at  the  permanent 
conquest  of  this  part  of  the  country.  A  considerable  part 
of  the  country  between  the  Humber  and  the  Forth  was 
divided  into  the  two  states  of  Bryneich  and  Deifyr;  and  it 
is  probable  that  Northumberland  was  included  in  Bryneich, 
the  northernmost  of  these.  Perhaps  some  portions  of  the 
county  may  have  been  included  in  the  district  of  Gododin, 
'  of  which  the  bard  Aneurin  was  chief,  or  in  that  of  Re^ed, 
which  was  governed  by  Urien,  the  patron  of  the  bard  Ta- 
liesin.  The  invaders  were  Angles,  and  their  leader,  Ida, 
though  he  experienoed  a  stoat  resistance  from  the  natives, 
especiallf  from  Urien,  laid  the  foundations  of  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  kingdom  m  Bryneich,  or  Bemieia.  He  built  a  castle 
on  the  coast,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Bebban  Burgh, 
since  better  known  as  Bamborough;  or  perhaps  he  seized 
on  a  Roman  fort,  and  added  to  it  some  further  defences  of 
his  own.  Ida  died  a.d.  560.  The  reigns  of  his  immediate 
suocesBOTs  were  brief,  and  not  marked  by  any  particular 
events ;  but  the  power  of  the  invaders  gradually  extended. 
One  of  their  chieflains,  named  Ella,  separating  himself 
from  the  other  Angles  of  Bryneich,  founded  the  kingdom 
of  Deifyr,  or  Deira.  separated  from  Bryneich  by  a  vast 
finest  that  occupied  what  is  now  the  county  of  Durham ; 
and  other  warriors,  penetrating  to  the  southward,  estab- 
lished the  state  of  Mercia,  the  latest  founded  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  kingdoms ;  first  a  depeitdency  of  Deifyr,  but  at 
length  an  independent  state,  and  the  powerAil  competitor  of 
Wessexfor  tbesupremedominion  of  Britain.  The  two  king- 
dom* of  Br^eich  and  Deifyr  were  frequently  united,  and, 
whes  so  united,  constituted  the  great  kingdom  of  Northum- 
bria  fwe  appropriate  this  form  of  the  name  to  the  kingdom, 
Northumberland  to  the  county),  of  the  history  of  which  we 
shall  give  a  sketch  here.  This  kingdom  extended  along 
the  easton  shore  of  the  island  from  the  Humber  to  the 
Forth,  thus  including  a  considerable  portion  of  the  lowlands 
of  Scotland.  It  was  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  British 
kingdoms  of  Stratbclyd^  or  Vale  of  Clyde,  and  Cumbria, 
which  extended  south  to  Lancashire,  llie  boundary  of  the 
Northern  Ang^  and  Gumbrutn  and  Strathclyde  Britons  is 
not  olearly  ascertained,  and  probably  varied  much  with  the 
changing  fortunes  of  the  parties.  The  superiority  of  the 
invaders  was  however  gradually  but  flrmlv  established. 

Ethetfrith  or  ^delmd,  grandson  of  Ida,  distinguished 
himself  by  his  vigorous  attacks  on  the  Britons.  He  carried 
his  arms  into  their  territories,  gained  a  great  victory  near 
Chester,  and  massacred  the  monks  of  Banohor.  or  ^ngor, 
on  the  Dee  in  Flintshire  (who  had  accompanied  the  British 
host  into  the  field),  and  demolished  their  monastery.  These 
transactions  are  variously  dated  a.d.  602  to  612  or  613. 
Etbelfrith  was  defeated  and  slain  (a.d.  617)  by  Redwald  of 
East  AtMrlia  [Norfolk],  and  suooeded  by  Edwin,  of  the 
race  of  Ella  of  Deifyr,  whose  history  is  given  elsewhere. 
[Emrm.] 

On  the  death  of  Edwin  (A.D.  633),  under  whom  the  two 
Northumbrian  kingdoms  were  united,  his  dominions  vwte 
ravaged  by  the  combined  Mercians  and  Britons.  Osrie,  a 
kinsman  of  Edwin,  who  succeeded  to  the  crown  of  Deira,  or 
Deifyr,  and  Eanfrid,  son  of  Ethelfrid,  who  succeeded  to  Ber- 
nicia,  or  Bryneich,  restored  paganism,  iihicfa  Edwin  bad 
renounced :  they  were  both  speedily  slain  by  Cadwallon,  or 
Cadwallader,  the  Briton,  who  seized  both  the  Northumbrian 
kingdoms,  but  was  himself  defeated  and  slain  by  Oswald, 
another  son  of  Etbelfrith  (a.d.  634  or  635).  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Hexham,  perhaps  at  St.  Oswald's,  in  the  line 
of  the  Roman  wall.   Oswald  succeeded  to  both  the  kinfR- 


doms  of  the  north;  and  did  much  for  tbe  noinolion  of 
Christianity,  which  Edwin  had  introduced.  He  was  reeof- 
nised  as  Bretwalda  of  Kitain,  and  his  supremaey  was  a^ 
knowledged  by  what  Bede  calls  the  four  tongues  of  Britain, 
the  An^es,  Britons,  Picts,  and  Scots.  He  fell  in  baule 
against  Penda  the  Mercian  at  Maserfeltfa,  probably  at  or 
near  Oswestry  in  Shropshire  (a-d.  642).  The  place  where 
he  fell  attests  the  extent  of  his  dominionc,  for  he  was  not 
the  invader,  but  the  invaded  party.  Penda,  flushed  with 
success,  overran  Northumbria ;  but  Bebban  burgh  resisted 
his  attacks,  and  the  steps  which  he  took  to  burn  it  led  to 
his  repulse.  Oswy,  or  Oswio,  brother  of  Oswald,  was  then 
eboaen  suooessor  to  the  Northumbrian  cnwn  in  Bemieia, 
and  Oswin,  son  of  Uiat  Osrie  whom  Ckdwalkw  had  slain,  in 
Deira. 

Oswio  became  more  poweHul  than  any  of  the  sovereigns 
who  had  yet  reigned  over  Northumbria.  He  subdued  the 
greater  part  of  the  Picts  and  Scots,  attacked  Deira,  and,  on 
the  death  of  Osrie,  who  was  killed  by  traach^  (a.d.  6SU 
obtained  part  of  that  country,  leaving  the  rest  to  his  ne- 
phew Ethelwald,  the  son  of  &wald ;  and,  having  defeated 
and  slain  the  wariike  Pfflida  (aj>.  655),  possessed  himself  of 
Mercia,  part  of  which  he  granted  to  Peada,  son  of  Penda. 
The  Mercians  however  soon  revolted,  and  raised  Wulfbere, 
another  son  of  Penda,  to  the  throne.  But  Oswio  remained 
the  most  powerful  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  princes:  be  emOTed 
the  dignity  of  Bretwalda,  and  was  addressed  by  Vila- 
lian  Bs  *  Rot  Saxonum.*  The  ansbbishoprie  of  Ywk  was 
coextensive  with  thedbminimuorOsmotBndenincdiefided 
the  territory  of  the  Ptets.  He  died  (a.d.  670),  aner  areign 
of  twenty-eigiit  years,  and  was  snoeeeded  'hf  his  son 
Eegfrid:  . 

Upon  the  accession  of  Eegfrid  the  Picts  attempted  to  regaia 
their  independence  but  were  defeated  with  groat  slaugbter. 
He  wrested  Lindesey  (a  part  of  Lincolnshire)  from  Wolf- 
here  ;  and  divided  his  kingdom,  thus  enlarged,  into  three 
•dioceses:  Bernicia,  the  see  of  which  was  at  Hexham, 
aiterwards  at  Lindiaforne ;  Deira,  see  at  York ;  Lindesey, 
see  at  Sidnaceaster  or  Sidnacesfre.  Subsequently  a  bishop 
of  the  Pictisb  provinces  was  appomted.  Alnrin,  brother  of 
Eegfrid,  reined  in  some  part  of  Northumbria,  in  subor^ 
dination,  it  is  likely,  to  the  supremacy  of  Eegfrid.  Eq^frtd 
sent  an  army  to  Ireland,  and  conquered  several  portions  of 
territory  ftom  the  Cumbrian  Britons  (aji.  684  and  685). 
He  fell  at  last  in  battle  against  the  Picts,  vhoie  ootuitry  be 
had  invaded  (a.d.  685),  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brather 
Aldfrid,  or  Ealdferth,  who  reigned  nineteen  yean  (ajd.  685- 
705).  He  was  a  religious  and  learned  prince.  AAer  him 
came  Osrid  bis  son,  who  reigned  eleven  years  (aj>.  705- 
716),  and  died  in  battle,  probably  against  the  Picts.  wiUi 
whom  both  Aldfrid  and  Osrid  had  carried  on  hostilities. 
According  to  another  account  Osrid  fell  by  assassination  by 
the  hands  of  Coenred,  or  Cenred,  who  succeeded  him  and 
reigned  two  years  (a.d.  716-718),  and  of  Oaric,  who  succeeded 
Cenred,  and  reigned  eleven  years  (a.d.  71S-729>.  Ceolwulf 
succeeded  his  brother  Cenrad.  In  his  toga  Etlielbald  of 
Mercia  invaded  and  ravaged  Northnmbna,  carrying  off 
with  him  great  booty.  Ceolwulf  was  a  weak  nrinee.  snd 
the  misfortunes  of  his  reign  led  to  treasonable  plota,  which 
induced  him  to  abdicate  the  throne.  Eadbert  succeeded 
(A.n.  737),  and,  in  a  vigorous  reign  of  twenty-one  yests, 
subdued  all  the  neighbouring  kings.  Angles,  Picts,  Brttons, 
and  Scots.  In  alliance  with  the  Picts  he  took  Alcluid,  or 
Dumbarton,  a  fortress  of  Strathclyde.  Pepin,  king  of 
the  Franks,  sought  his  friendship.  He  resigned  his  ciown 
(A.D.  758),  and  retired  to  a  monastery.  A  long  list  of 
princes,  whose  short  reigns  were  marked  by  bloodshed  and 
treason,  succeeded  to  the  Arone.  The  annals  of  Nortbora' 
bria  are  a  mere  chronicle  of  murders,  battles,  revolts,  and 
depositions,  till  the  aeoessioD  of  £anr«l  (a.d.  809).  Tbe 
limited  power  or  unambitious  disposition  of  this  prince  in- 
dneed  him  to  submit  wiUiout  resirtanee  to  Egbert,  who 
acquired  forWessex  thepermanent  supmaaeyof  the  Angle- 
Saxon  kingdoms. 

In  the  year  844  tbe  Danes  attacked  Nortfaumbtia,  and 
slew  Redwulf;  who  had  usurped  the  throne,  and  Alfired, 
who  was  prob&bly  coadjutor  of  Redwulf  in  the  government 
In  867  Northumbria  was  again  assailed  by  a  vast  annament 
of  these  invaders,  under  Ingwar,  or  Ivar,  Ualfdane,  and 
Hubba,  sons  of  Regnar  Lodbrog,  who  are  said  to  htvc  come 
in  order  to  revenge  tbe  death  of  their  father,  wbo  had 
perished  in  Britain,  and  most  likely  in  Northumbria.  The 
government  of  that  kii^dom       a^^^y^^^ep^tested  by. 
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Osbert  and  Ella,  who,  on  the  approach  of  the  Danes,  made 
peace  with  each  other,  and  diviaed  the  kingdom  between 
them.  Th^  both  fell  in  an  attempt  to  recover  York,  which 
the  Danes  had  taken,  lliat  part  of  Northumbria  which  was 
north  of  thel^newas  bestowed  I7  the  invaders  upon  Egbert, 
but  he  was  expfclled  by  the  Nin^umbrians,  and  succeeded 
by  Ricsig,  after  whom  came  another  Egbert.  In  this  period 
the  Danes  made  an  entire  oonqnest  of  the  oountry,  and 
settled  in  it.  Halfdane  became  sovereign,  and  divided  the 
kingdom  among  bis  followers. 

It  is  difficult  to  trace  the  causes  which  led  to  so  complete 
a  subjugation  of  the  north  of  England  by  these  invaders. 
Perhaps  the  strength  of  the  Northumbrian  kingdom  had 
been  consumed  in  the  domestic  strife  of  so  many  years,  or 
the  Uissenvons  which  had  prevailed  made  each  party  prefer 
the  dominion  of  strangers  to  that  of  their  rivals.  It  may 
be,  too,  that  the  ferocity  engendered  by  a  long;  period  of 
anarchy  had  prepared  the  population  for  reulier  coalition 
with  those  to  whose  habits  their  own  had  become  aasiiui- 
lated.  However  this  may  have  been,  the  conquest  was 
complete ;  and  in  the  treaty  which  ALflred  made  with  the 
invaders,  Northumbria  vas  included  in  the  Danelagh,  or 
Danish  territory.  On  the  death  of  Halfdane  (a.d.  883) 
Guthred  and  Ecgbert  succeeded  respectively  to  the  crowns 
of  Deira  and  Bernicia,  to  which  latter  kingdom  the  name  of 
Northumbria  began  about  this  time  ta  be  restricted,  though 
wc  shall  still  use  it  in  its  more  extended  application. 

The  territory  between  the  IVne  and  the  Tees  was  be- 
stowed on  St.  Cutbbert  (who  nad  appeared  in  vision  to 
Eadred,  then  bishop  of  Lindisfarne),  and  became  thus  the 
portion  of  the  bishops  of  Durham,  and  the  foundation  of 
their  palatinate  jurisdiction.  On  the  death  of  Guthred, 
who,  though  of  Danish  birth  and  lineage,  appears  to  have 
embraced  Christianity,  the  Northumbrians,  Danes  as  well 
as  English,  appear  to  have  submitted  to  AlfVed.  Eric,  or 
Eohric,  is  recorded  as  the  leader  of  tliose  vho  remained 
p^ans;  but  he  rec(^nised  the  supnmaey  of  the  West 
Saxon  kings. 

Against  the  successors  of  Alfred  the  Northumbrian  Danes 
continually  renewed  the  strugi;le,  but  always  with  ill  suc- 
cess. On  the  Accession  of  Edward  the  Elder  (a.d.  901), 
Eric  and  bis  followers  supported  bis  competitor  Etbelwald ; 
but  both  Etbelwald  and  Eric  fell  in  battle,  and  Northum- 
bria submitted  to  Edward.  A  new  invasion  or  insurrection 
of  the  Northmen,  under  Regnatd,  Sihtric,  and  Niel,  or  Nigel 
(the  last  two  being  sons  of  Ingwar,  or  Ivor),  followed;  and 
u  &r  as  we  can  gaXher  fh>m  Simon  of  Durham,  tbey  de- 
feated, near  Corbridge,  a  confederate  army  of  Scots  and 
native  Northumbrians,  and  seized  the  whole  kingdom,  but 
were  compelled  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  Edward 
the  Elder.  Nigel  was  killed  by  his  uwu  brother  Sihtric 
before  the  submission  of  the  Danes  to  Edward. 

Sibtric  married  the  lister  of  Athelsian  (about  a.d.  925), 
who  had  succeeded  to  the  throne  and  supremacy  of  his 
father,  Edward  the  Elder:  he  consented  to  embrace  Chris- 
tianity, and  governed  Bernicia  as  subordinate  to  him.  On 
Sihtric 's  death  (a.d.  926)  his  son  and  successor  Guthferth, 
or  Godefrid,  endeavoured  to  throw  off  his  subjection  to 
AtheUtan,  by  whom  he  was  defeated  and  expelled  (a.d.  927). 
Ref^nald  governed  at  this  time  a  portion  of  Northumbria, 
and  one  Eric  obtained  another  considerable  portion,  perhaps 
of  the  dominions  of  the  expelled  Guthferth,  as  vassal  of 
Athelstan,  on  eondilion  of  embracing  Christianity  and  de- 
fending the  dominions  entrusted  to  him  against  Scots  and 
pagan  Danes. 

The  rising  power  of  Athelstan,  and  his  inveterate  hos- 
tility to  Guthferth,  whom  he  compelled  the  king  of  Scot- 
land to  dismiss,  provoVed  a  general  confederacy  against 
him.  He  is  said  to  have  adoed  Northumbria  to  his  do- 
m  inions,  at  least  to  have  exercised  a  sovereignty  which  had 
not  been  previously  claimed.  Anla£  Aula?,  or  Olave,  sou 
of  Guthferth,  and  '  king  of  Ireland  and  the  Isles,'  arrived 
m  the  Humber  with  a  mighty  fleet,  increased  by  piratical 
adventurers  from  Norway  and  the  Baltic,  and  accompanied 
hy  Constantino  of  Scotland.  The  Northumbrian  Danes 
TOM  in  iavour  of  Aulaf,  and  perhaps  those  of  East  Anglia; 
and  the  Britons  of  Cumbria  and  Wales  joined  in  the  at- 
tfwpt  to  overthrow  the  supremacy  of  Athelstan,  who,  at 
«H8  crisis,  augmented  his  own  fbrces  by  mercenary  troops 
Spa  auxiliaries  ftom  Rollo  of  Normandie.  [Norhandik.] 
The  contending  parties  met  at  Brunanburh,  or  Brunna- 
A  iF'''  P'"^^**'y  Northumbria  <A.D.  937):  the  victory  of 
Athelstan  was  decisive,  and  was  commemorated  in  the 


Sagas  of  the  north  and  the  songs  and  chronicles  of  Bog- 
land.  Aulaf  fled,  and  Northumbria  was  inoorpomted  m 
the  dominions  of  Athelstan. 

On  the  death  of  Athelstan  Ind  the  acceaion  of  bis  brothn 
Edmond  I.  (a.d.  941),  Aulaf  possessed  himself  of  Northum- 
bria and  a  part  of  Meroia.  He  defeated  Edmund  at  Tam- 
worth  and  Leicester,  and  obtained  the  cession  of  all  England 
north  orWatllng  Street  (aj).  943).  This  was  the  utmost 
extent  of  the  Danelagh,  as  arranged  by  Alfted.  Tiie  sove* 
reignty  of  Aulaf  seems  moreover  to  bare  been  independent 
of  tlie  West  Saxon  crown ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  which- 
ever of  the  two  princes  survived,  the  other  should  succeed 
to  the  whole.  Aulaf  died  soon  after;  and  Edmund  seized 
Northumbria,  driving  out  Aulaf  II.,  son  of  Sihtric  and 
uncle  to  the  late  Aulaf^  and  Regnald,  son  of  Guthferth  and 
brother  of  Aulaf  I.  He  also  conquered  the  Cumbrian 
Britons,  and  gave  their  territories  to  the  king  of  Scotland 
on  condition  of  securing  the  north  against  invaders. 

On  the  accession  of  Edred,  brother  of  Bdmund<A.ix  947' 
the  Northumbrians  renewed  their  homage  to  ^  Wee» 
Saxon,  or,  as  we  may  now  call  it,  the  English  crown ;  hut 
within  a  year  or  two  violated  their  engagements,  and  made 
8  final  effort  for  independence.  Brie,  whom  Athelstan  had 
set  over  part  of  Nortnumbria,  but  who  had  forsaken  his  go 
vemment  and  turned  pirate,  was  chosen  king  by  them :  ne 
was  however  unable  to  retain  his  kingdom.  Edred  ravaged 
Northumbria  (aj>.  949,  9&0),  and  the  Nnthumbrians 
abandoned  Erie,  who  was  slain  by  treachery.  The  kingdom 
of  Northumbria  was  now  extinguished,  and  the  r^ions 
which  composed  it  were  divided  into  earldoms  or  counties, 
of  which  Bernicia,  or  Northumbria  north  of  the  lyne,  was 
one,  Deira  (Yorkshire)  another,  and  Lothian  (south  of 
Scotland)  a  third.  It  is  probable  that  Bernicia  was  nearly 
conterminous  with  the  present  county ;  to  this  therefore^ 
under  the  name  of  Noitnnmherland,  uie  rest  ot  ottr  notice 
will  beconflned.  It  toaybe  tawell  to  mention  that  Lotiiian 
was  ceded  (about  ajk  971)  to  the  kings  of  Scodand,  in 
feudal  subjection  to  the  English  crown. 

In  the  wars  of  Ethelrsd  ll  with  the  Danes,  Bebbanburgh 
was  stormed  (a.d.  993);  and  some  years  after  (A.D.  1013) 
the  north  of  England  passed  with  Uttle  resistance  into  the 
power  of  Sweyn,  by  whom  it  was  held  till  his  death. 
Canute,  son  01  Sweyn,  soon  repossessed  himself  of  it,  and 
held  it  until,  on  the  death  of  Edmund  II.,  all  England 
became  subject  to  him.  During  this  period  the  ^Idom  of 
Northumberland  was  held  by  (Mwulf  and  bis  descendants, 
EadnlC  Btbeldred,  or  Aldred,  Waltheof  I.,  and  Uchtred,  the 
last  of  whom  deserted  from  Etbelred  to  Canute,  by  whose 
order  be  was  shun  (a.s.  1016).  His  death  was  avenged  by 
his  son  Aldred  II.,  ^o  dew  Thorbrand.  Canute's  instrument 
in  the  murder ;  but  was  himself  slain  by  Charley  son  of 
Thorbrand.  He  was  succeeded  in  his  earldcnn  by  his 
brother  Eadol^  who  defeated  the  Britons  of  Strathclj-de, 
but  was  killed  by  Siward,  who  became  earl  of  Nortbum- 
berland  in  his  roota. 

These  transactions  show  the  anarchical  state  of  North- 
umberland, the  result  of  that  practical  independence 
which  its  remoteness  from  the  seat  of  the  supreme  govern- 
ment secured  to  it.  Siward  held  the  earldom  of  York  as 
well  as  of  Northumberiand  (a.d.  1 042- 1  OSS),  and  ruled  with 
vigour  and  success.  He  formed  one  of  the  band  of  nobles 
who  counterbalanced,  during  the  r^ign  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, the  power  of  Eari  Croodwin,  or  Godwin,  and  his 
femilv ;  and  the  share  he  took  in  the  restoration  of  Mal- 
colm III.  Ganmore  to  the  throne  of  Scotland  ia»  been  made 
generally  known  in  the  '  Macbeth '  of  Shakspere.  On 
the  death  of  Siward,  his  earldoms  were  granted  to  Tostig, 
brother  of  Harold,  afterwards  king;  but  his  northern  sub- 
jects rejected  him  and  chose  Morcar,  or  Morkar,  son  of 
Algar,  earl  of  Chester,  in  his  room  (xj).  1065).  Morcar 
granted  the  earldom  of  Northumberland  to  Osulf,  a  de- 
scendant of  the  former  earls,  but  in  subordination  to 
faimbelf. 

On  the  Conquest  (a.d.  1066),  William  imprisoned  Morkar 
and  deposed  (Jsulf  from  his  earldom,  which  be  conferred 
on  Copsi,^ an  adherent  of  Tostig.  Osulf  on  this  assassinated 
Copsi,  but  was  himself  killed  by  a  robber  soon  after.  The 
earldom  was  subsequently  possessed  by  Robert  Cumyn,  a 
Norman  or  other  foreign  companion  of  William,  who  was 
killed  in  a  rising  of  the  people  at  Durham  :  by  Cosi-'atric, 
a  Saxon,  wtiom  William  afterwards  expelled  ft^m  the  earl- 
dom; by  Waltheof,  son  of 'Siward,  another  Saxon,  executod 
as  a  traitor  at  Winchester ;  by  Vf^^i^fi  ^KeB  ^fM^fc^W^ 
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a  Nommn,  murdered  in  a  tumult  at  Gateshead ;  by  Alberic, 
a  Norman :  and  by  Robert  do  Moubray,  a  Norman.  lu  the 
atout  resistanee  offered  by  the  men  of  the  north  of  England 
to  the  Norman  power,  and  in  tfaS  fearful  vengeance  by  which 
that  resistance  was  punished,  few  events  can  be  connected 
with  the  county  of  Northumberland,  except  the  removal 
of  the  body  of  St.  Cnthbert  from  Durham  to  Lindisfarne,  or 
Holy  Island.  It  is  probable  that  the  county  was  then  thinly 
peopled  and  little  cultivated.  Its  great  sources  of  wealth, 
its  mineral  treasures,  required  a  more  peaceful  time  and  a 
more  advanced  civilization  to  develop  them.  It;  may  be 
supposed  that  the  dissension  and  anarchy  which  bad  for 
two  or  three  eentiuies  inrraded  the  north,  and  the  infusion 
of  the  manners  of  the  harbaiouB  Northmen,  bad  thrown 
back  the  population  in  the  scale  of  social  improvement,  or 
at  least  retarded  their  advance.  When  William  (a.d.  1068 
or  1069)  had  wasted  and  depopulated  the  more  densely  in- 
habited tract  between  York  and  Durham,  he  seems  to 
have  disregarded  the  country  beyond  the  Tyne.  We  do 
not  Snd  that  he  penetrated  into  it,  except  in  his  way  to 
invade  Scotland  (a.d.  1072),  anU  in  his  return.  The  county, 
as  well  as  Cumberland,  Durham,  and  Westmoreland,  is 
omitted  in  '  Domesday  Book.'  About  this  time  it  was  ex- 
posed to  the  ravages  of  the  Scots,  who  are  said  to  have 
carried  off  s(^many  of  the  inhabitants,  that  there  was  scarcely 
a  bouse  in  Scotland  without  one  or  more  English  slaves. 

As  the  Scottish  princes  augmented  their  territories  and 
consolidated  their  power,  and  as  the  Anglo-Norman  jHrinces 
on  the  other  hand  grew  in  wealth  and  resources,  Nor^um- 
berland  became  sulrject  to  the  evils  and  received  the  con- 
stitution of  a  bolder  county.  The  earldom  became  merely 
titular,  and  the  government  of  the  county  was  given  to 
the  high-ftheriff,  who  was  entrusted  with  unusual  powers. 
The  coun^  was  subdivided  into  baronies,  which  were  ar- 
ranged in  six  wards  and  subdivided  into  constableries. 
Excursions  for  plunder  became  the  occupation  of  the 
b(ffderers  on  both  sides  of  the  frontier,  and  tbey  alternately 
inflicted  and  endured  the  miseries  of  petty  but  uninter- 
rupted warfue.  Agriculture  in  so  insecure  a  state  was  n^ 
lected,  and  the  cattle  became  the  chief  property  of  Uie 
landowner.  Castles  and  towers  were  erectea  in  almost 
every  part,  and  every  habitation  was  constructed  with  a 
a  view  to-defenos  as  well  as  residence.  Resiaianoe  to  the 
plunderers  led  to  scenes  of  blood,  and  bloodshed  laid  the 
foundations  of  deadly  feuds.  The  borderers  acted  for  the 
most  part  as  light  cavalry,  called  '  prickers they  rode 
small  but  nimble  and  wdl-trained  horses.  I^ose  who  acted 
as  infantry  were  of  excellent  skill  and  courage.  They  had 
their  places  of  rendezvous,  to  which  they  repaired  at  the 
signal  of  their  beacon  fires.  The  English  borderers  excelled 
in  the  use  of  their  national  weapon,  the  long  how ;  and  their 
onset,  when  they  closed,  was  signalised  by  the  war-cry  or 
*  st(^an.'  The  fierce  and  unsettled  habits  caused  by  such 
a  condition  continued  till  modern  times.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  eastern  border,  toward  Berwick'upon-Tweed,  were 
flnt  bronght  into  a  mora  peaoefhl  way  of  li& ;  but  amid  the 
wastes  ana  fiutnesset  of  the  western  aide  of  the  county  the 
borderers  have  only  at  a  comparatively  late  period  become 
Bssimilated  to  the  rest  of  their  countrymen. 

In  the  reign  of  William  Rufus,  Northumberland  was 
twice  invaded  by  Malcqlm  III.  Canmore,  kingof  Scotland. 
His  first  invasion  {a.o.  1091)  was  retaliated  by  William,  and 
Malcolm  was  compelled  to  submit.  In  his  second  inva- 
sion (A.D.  1093),  after  committing  great  ravages,  he  was 
surprised  and  slain,  with  his  eldest  son  Edward,  while  be- 
sieging the  castle  of  Alnwick,  by  Robert  de  Mouhray,  earl 
of  Northumberland.  This  Robert  soon  after  conspired, 
with  other  nobles,  against  William ;  but  that  king  crushed 
the  conspicoc;  by  his  alertness,  besieged  successively 
Tynemouth  and  Bunborough  castles,  aira  took  Moubray 
pristmer.  . 

Upon  the  aeoesaion  of  Stephen  to  the  thnme  of  England, 
David,  king  of  Scotland,  having  determined  to  support  the 
claims  of  the  empresa  Maud,  invaded  the  north  of  JSngland 
and  took  Wark  and  Norham  castles,  and  the  towns  of  Aln- 
wick and  Newcastle.  He  failed  in  his  attempt  to  take  Barn- 
borough  ;  and  upon  the  advance  of  Stephen  peace  Was  made 
(a.d.  ]  135  or  1136).  A  short  time  afterwards  David,  taking 
advantage  of  Stephen's  absence  in  Normandie,  again  broke 
into  Northumberland,  to  support  the  claim  of  his  son  Henry 
to  the  earldom  of  that  county ;  but  agreed  to  a  truce  until 
Stephen  should  return  and  give  his  decision  of  the  claim. 
On  the  refusal  of  Supben  to  admit  this,  war  recommenced 


( A.D.  1 1 38).  Wark  Castle  was  besieged,  but  in  vun.  and  the 

western  side  of  the  county  ravaged,  as  far  as  the  Tyne.  On 
the  approach  of  Stephen,  the  Scots  retreated,  but  when  the 
English  king  retired,  they  again  advanced,  and  ravaged  the 
eastern  side  of  the  county.  Norham  Castle  was  taken  and 
demolished,  and  Wark  a  second  time  besigged,  but  with 
no  better  success  than  formerly ;  it  was  however  blockaded. 
Upon  David's  return  to  Scotland,  after  his  defeat  in  the 
battle  of  the  Standard  at  Northallerton,  he  resumed  tb« 
siege  of  Wark,  and  at  length  obliged  the  garrison  by  famine 
to  capitulate  (a.d.  1 138).  Peace  was  soon  after  concluded, 
and  Henry's  claim  to  the  earidom  admitted  (Aa>.  1 139). 
This  earldom  was  taken  ftom  the  Scottish  royal  fomily  by 
Henry  II.,  and  that  of  Norfliampton  bestowed  as  a  com- 
pensation. 

In  the  civil  strifb  near  thedose  of  the  reign  of  Henry  11.. 
William  the  Lion,  king  of  Scotland,  supported  the  rebel- 
lious princes ;  and  entering  Northumberland,  besi^ed  Wark 
C^tle,  which  had  been  restored  <aji.  1173).  The  siege 
failed,  and  the  English  in  return  crossed  the  Tweed  and 
burned  Berwick  ;  but  hostilities  were  suspended  by  a  truce. 
On  the  expiring  of  the  truce, 'the  county  was  again  invuled 
by  the  Scots.  Harbottle  and  Warkworth  castles  were  taken, 
and  Prudhoe  and  Alnwick  castles  besieged.  While  before 
the  hittei,.  the  Scottish  king  was  surprised  and  taken  prisoner 
(a-d.  1174).  This  event  ted  to  a  peace. 

In  the  civil  troubles  of  the  reign  of  John,  Northumbor- 
land  again  was  the  scene  of  hostility  (a.d.  1215).  The  in- 
surgent barons  were  supported  by  the  king  of  Scotland,  who 
hoped  to  possess  himself  of  the  ooun^.  Norham  Castle 
was  vainly  hesi^;ed  by  the  Scots.  Moneth,  Alnwldt.  and 
Wark  vere  destroyed,  to  prevent  their  fUling  into  the  hands 
of  John ;  and  the  town  and  castle  of  Berwick  wore  taken 
and  afterwards  burned  by  his  mercenaries,  who  advanced 
into  Scotland  and  captured  several  towns.  The  king  of 
Scotland  received  from  the  dauphin  Louis  (whoee  claim  to 
the  English  crown  he  admitted)  the  cession  of  Northumber- 
land and  some  oth^r  of  the  northern  counties;  but  he  dM 
not  succeed  in  gaining  possession  of  them;  and  at  tbe 
peace  concluded  about  the  commencement  of  the  reig;n  of 
Henry  IIL  they  remained  still  i^toehed  to  England. 

la  the  reifai  of  Henry  HI.  the  Scottish  ki^  Alocander 
n.  invaded  Nortbumherlaiid  and  advanoed  to  Pontdand, 
while  Henry  with  the  English  army  was  at  Newcost^  (aju 
1244).    Peace  was  however  made  without  a  battle. 

When  war  broke  out  between  Edward  I.  and  John 
Baliol,  king  of  Scotland  (a.d.  1296),  the  king  of  England 
assembled  nis  army  at  Newcastle,  and  marched  to  the  relief 
of  Wark,  which  was  threatened  by  the  Scots.  He  crossed 
tbe  Tweed,  took  Berwick  by  storm,  and  after  making  a 
general  carnage  of  the  male  inhabitants  and  defenden 
(except  the  garrison  of  the  castle,  which  surrendered  upon 
terms)  and  sending  the  women  into  Scotluid,  repeopled  tbe 
town  with  English  settlers.  In  retaliation  the  Scots  invaded 
Northumberland,  besieged  Harbottle  Castle,  but  in  vain; 
ravaged  the  district  of  Sedesdale  and  Undale ;  duslroyed 
Corbridge ;  burned  tbe  town,  monastery*  and  fdiureh  of 
Hexham,  and  committed  other  denstations  (a.d.  1S96).  A 
year  after  they  again  entered  the  county  under  Wo^ce, 
after  defeating  the  English  at  Stirling  and  recapturing  Ber- 
wick, and  having  established  their  head-quartere  in  Roth- 
bury  Forest,  devastated  the  country  all  round ;  and.  afin- 
B  vain  attempt  upon  Newcastle  and  Carlisle,  returiied  to 
their  own  country  (a-d.  1297).  Early  ^e  following  year 
the  English  army  assembled  at  Newcastle,  and,  maichtDg 
into  Scotland,  entered  Berwick,  which  the  Scots  had  de- 
serted. 

Edward  11.  was  at  Newcastle  (A.Dt  1 3 1 0)  in  an  expedition 
against  the  Scots;  and  spent  the  winter  of  1310-11  at  Ber- 
wick, which  might  at  this  time  be  considered  as  on  Snslisb 
town.  ■  Next  year,  while  Edward  invaded  Scotland,  Robeit 
Bruce  ravaged  Tindale  and  Redesdale  in  Northumberland. 
In  1312  the  king  and  his  favourite  Gaveston  were  anrprbed 
by  the  insu»;ent  barons  at  Newcastle,  and  with  difficulty 
escaped  to  Tynemouth,  and  thence  by  sea  to  Scarborough. 
In  tbe  same  year  the  Scots  again  invaded  the  county,  bnrned 
Curbridge  and  Hexham,  and  made  a  vain  attempt  on  Ber- 
wick. The  English  army  was  assembled  at  Wark  (a-d. 
1314),  and  inaiclied  to  Berwick  previous  to  the  great  battle 
of  Bannockbum.  After  that  disastrous  defeat,  Northum- 
berland was  i-araged  almost  without  resistsncu,  and  the  vic- 
torious Scuts  penetraled  into  Yorkshire.  A  part  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Tindale  and  Redesdale  were.oUued  .to  swear 
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all^iuee  to  the  king  of  Scotland;  and  the  ravafces  of  war 
reduced  the  inhabitaats  of  the  north  of  Ensland  to  such 
distKHf  that  they  were  oblised  to  eat  the  fleso  of  dofct  and 
hoTBei,  and  a  (quarter  of  wheat  was  aold  Air  tatty  ihilUnga, 
an  enonnous  price  at  that  time.  The  disorganised  state  of 
society  led  also  to  the  ftHrmation  of  numerous  bands  of  ma- 
rauded. In  1318,  Berwick,  and  the  casUea  of  Wark,  Har- 
bottle,  and  Mitfbrd  were  taken  by  the  Soots,  who  seized  the 
whole  counts,  except  Newcastle  and  a  few  strongholds,  and 
penetrated  farther  into  England.  Next  year  (a.d.  1319)  the 
English,  under  the  command  of  tho  king,  made  a  strenuous 
but  vain  attempt  to  recover  Berwick.  In  1320  the  Scots 
penetrated  as  far  as  Corbridge,  and  in  1322  they  twice 
rdnewed  their  devastations.  Hostilities  were  afterwards 
suspended  by  a  truoe,  whid  oontiuned  till  the  deposition  of 
Edward  U.  1327). 

At  the  eommencement  at  the  reign  Edward  III.  the 
Scots  renewed  their  ravages  in  this  county,  and  \he  king, 
a  boy  of  flfteen,  who  pnrsaed  them  with  a  vast  army,  was 
unable  to  overtake  ^em.  In  the  course  of  the  summer, 
the  Scots  took  Norham  Castle  and  attempted  Alnwick,  but 
Ikiled.  Peace  soon  followed,  by  which  the  town  of  Berwick 
was  restored  to  Scotland. 

In  1333  war  broke  out  again.  Edward  besieged  Berwick 
and  ravaged  Scotland ;  the  Scots  in  return  ravaged  North- 
umberland and  blockaded  Bamborough,  where  Edward's 
queen  was.  The  extremity  to  which  the  garrison  of  Ber- 
wick was  reduced  obliged  the  Scots  to  march  to  its  relief; 
they  were  defeated  at  Hallidown  Hill  in  the  immediate 
vicinity,  and  the  town  capitulated.  In  1340  and  1342  the 
Scots  wasted  Northumberland ;  in  the  latter  year  they  were 
repulsed  in  attacb  upon  Newcastle  and  the  castle  of  Wark. 
In  1346  they  wasted  the  southern  part  of  the  county.  In 
1355  they  surprised  the  town  of  Berwick,  but  Ihiled  m  their 
atterapta  to  take  the  castle,  and  early  in  the  following  year 
(1356)  the  town  was  retaken. 

In  the  year  1372  the  quarrels  of  the  borderers  brought 
on  a  severe  battle  at  Carham,  in  which  the  Scots  defeat^  a 
superior  number  of  English.  In  1378  the  castle  of  Berwick 
was  surprised  by  a  few  borderers  and  held  by  them  aninst  a 
powerfiil  force  for  nine  days,  when  it  was  taken.  In  1384 
the  game  castle  was  betrayeil  to  the  Scots,  but  was  recovered 
by  Percy,  earl  of  Northumberland,  the  father  of  Hotspur. 
In  1 385,  while  an  English  army  ravaged  Scotland,  the  Soots 
broke  into  Northumberland,  ravaged  it  as  fer  as  Newcastle 
and  took  and  demolished  Wark,  Ford,  and  CurnhiU  castlea. 
In  1387  the  Soots  again  entered  the  county  and  ra^ed  it ; 
on  their  return  they  defeated  and  took  prisoners  Hotspur 
and  his  brother  Ralph,  who,  at  the  head  of  a  more  numerous 
army,  had  attacked  them  at  Ottorbom.  Earl  Douglas,  the 
Scottish  commander,  fell  in  this  battle,  which,  it  has  been 
supposed,  has  furnished  thp  subject  of  the  old  ballad  of 
'  Chevy  Chase.'  U  is  fairly  and  graphically  described, 
chiefly  after  iSnissart,  in  Tytler'a  Hittory  Scotland,  vol. 
iti.,  p.  53. 

The  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  was  marked  by 
hostilities  on  the  border.  In  a-d.  1400  the  Scots  took  and 
demolished  Wark  Castle,  but  were  defeated  at  Fulhopelaw 
in  Coquetdale;  another  inroad  in  1402  was  chastised  with 
a  similar  defeat,  and  led  to  the  more  important  battle  of 
Homeldon,  or  Humbleton.  near  Wooter,  where  the  earl  of 
Northumberland,  hia  son  Hotspur,  and  tlw  Scotch  earl  of 
March,  defeated  about  10,000  Scots  under  the  earl  of 
Douglas,  who  ms  taken  prisoner.  The  revolt  of  the  Percies 
and  the  batjje  of  Shrewsbury  (a-d.  1403)  arose  ftom  the 
king's  demanding  that  they  s'nould  deliver  up  the  prisoners 
taken  at  Homeldon.  The  town  of  Berwick,  which  was  held 
by  an  adherent  of  the  earl  of  Northumberland  in  his  second 
ravolt  (A.D.  1405),  was  surrendered  to  the  king's  forces,  as 
were  the  castles  in  the  county  held  by  the  earl  or  his  sup- 
porters. In  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  (ajx  1419),  Wark  Caslle 
was  taken  by  the  Soots,  and  almost  immediately  retaken. 

In  the  reign  of  Hennr  VL  (a.d.  1 436)  a  severe  battle  wad 
fought  at  Pepp^ean,  juat  within  the  border  of  the  county, 
not  fer  from  Cornhill,  between  the  earl  of  Northumberland 
(the  son  of  Hotspur),  or  perhaps  Sir  Roherl  Ogle,  and  Doug- 
las), earl  of  Angus,  each  with  about  4000  men.  The  Eng- 
lish were  defeated.  This  battle  has  furnished,  according  to 
some,  the  origin  of  the  ballad  of  '  Chevy  Chase,*  i-ather  timn 
that  of  Otterbum ;  but  the  presence  of  the  earl  of  North- 
umberland is  not  noticed  by  some  of  our  authorities.  In 
1448  war  between  the  two  countries  was  resumed,  and  the 
Scots  burned  Alnwick. 
P.  ex.  No.  1017. 
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In  the  civil  wai^  of  tlie  Roses,  most  of  the  barons  and  other 
inhabitants  of  Nwthumberland  embraced  the  Lancastrian 
party.  Tbe  earl  of  Northumberland  (the  son  of  Hotspur) 
was  slain  in  the  first  battle  of  St  Alban's,  aj>.  1455,  aod 
his  son  Thomas  Percy,  lord  Egremoat,  at  that  of  North- 
ampton, A.D.  1460.  both  fighting  on  that  side.  The  noxt 
earl,  son  of  the  preceding,  fell,  together  with  his  brother  Sir 
Richard  Percy,  in  the  great  battle  of  Towlon  (1461).  In 
the  year  1462,  Peter  de  Brezi,  a  French  captain  of  note, 
engaged  by  the  Lancastrian  party,  landed  with  a  small 
force  in  Northumberland,  and  was  besieged  by  the  Yorkists 
in  Alnwick,  but  escaped,  by  the  aid  of  the  Scots,  into  Scot- 
land. Next  year,  Margaret  of  Anjou,  queen  of  Henry  VI., 
landed  near  Bamborough,  and  took  Alnwick,  but  withdrew 
on  the  approach  of  Edward  IV.  into  Scotland.  Some  of  her 
troops,  being  driven  ashore  on  Holy  Island,  were  made  pri- 
soners, and  Alnwick,  Bamboroi^  and  Dunstaoborou^ 
castles  were  taken  by  the  Yorkists.  In  1464*  the  queen  n- 
entered  Northumberland  with  a  numerous  army.  Bambo- 
rough castle  was  surprised,  and  many  of  tier  partisans  took 
arms  in  her  favour.  But  a  party  of  her  forces  was  defei^ed 
at  HedgleyMoor,  eight  or  ten  miles  north-west  of  Alnwick; 
and  the  main  body  was  utterly  routed  near  Hexham  by  the 
Lord  Montacute,  Yorkist  wa^en  of  the  Eastern  March 
(A.D.  1464).  In  the  battle  of  Hedgley  Moor,  Sir  Ralph 
Percy,  brother  of  the  last  earl  of  Northumberland,-  was 
slain ;  the .'  Percy  Cross'  marks  the  spot  where  he  fell. 
Lord  Montacute  received,  as  the  reward  of  his  victory,  the 
title  of  Earl  of  Northumberland  and  the  forfeited  inherit- 
ance of  the  Percies.  The  Yorkista  took  Bamborough  and 
wasted  the  Scottish  border.  Berwick  had  been  delivered 
up  by  the  Lancastrians  to  Scotland  during  Ihesa  tnniblet, 
but  was  restored  to  England  ^treaty  (a-d.  1482). 

In  the  attempts  of  Perkin  Warbeck  to  dethrone  Henry 
VIL,  Northumberland  was  invaded  by  that  pretender,  in 
company  with  an  army  of  Scots  and  foreigners  under  James 
IV.  of  Scotland.  Hie  country  was  cruelly  devastated,  but 
on  the  approach  of  an  English  army  the  invaders  retired 
(A.D.  1496).  Next  year  James  renewed  his  invasion,  but 
he  met  with  little  success  either  in- his  attempts  to  plunder 
or  to  master  the  strongholds  of  tbe  border.  He  besieged 
Norham  with  vigour,  but  failed  to  take  it,  and  soon  after- 
wards withdrew  to  his  own  country. 

In  tbe  reign  of  Henjry  VIII.  a  body  of  3000,  or,  accord* 
ing  to  soma,  of  8000  Scota,  nnder  Lord  Huine,  were  cut 
ofl',  on  their  return  from  a  marauding  incursion  into  the 
county,  at  Millfleld,  near  Ford  Castle  <a.d.  1513).  The  king 
of  Scotland,  James  IV.,  eager  to  revenge  the  defeat  of  his 
subjects,  entered  Northumberland  tbe  same  year  with  a 
numerous  army,  forced  the  garrison  of  Norham  to  surrender 
upon  terms,  and  took  and  partly  demolished  Wark,  Elal, 
and  Ford  castles.  While  he  dallied  with  Lady  Heron  at 
Ford  Castle,  the  earl  of  Surrey,  the  English  commander, 
was  advancing  with  his  son  Lord  Thomas  Howard,  lord 
admiral  of  England,  Lord  Dacres,  and  other  men  of  note 
and  power  in  the  north  of  England,  and  an  army  of  about 
30,000  men:  the  armies  met  at  Flodden,  near  the  spot 
where  Hume,  whose  defeat  tbe  king  desired  to  avenge,  had 
been  overthrown.  The  Scots  were  probably  more  numerous 
by  nearly  10,000  men  (T>tler*s  Hitt.  of  Sa^andt  Notes 
and  IibatraHofU\  hut  the  mivnanagement  of  the  king 
ensured  their  defeat:  James  fell  on  the  field,  with  the 
greater  part  of  the  brilliant  train  of  nobh»  who  had  accom- 
panied him,  and  probably  about  15,000  men.  In  1523  the 
«>unty  was  invaded  by  the  duke  of  Albany,  r^nt  of  Scot- 
land, who,  with  his  French  auitiliaries,  besieged  Wark 
(Castle,  while  the  Scots,  who  refused  to  support  the  invasion, 
remained  on  their  own  side  of  the  river.  Part  of  the  castle 
was  taken,  but  the  other  part  held  out,  and  ultimately  the 
assailants  were  driven  off.  In  1524  a  small  force  of  Scots 
renewed  the  invasion,  but  were  defeated  at  Brauxton ;  and 
some  incursions  were  made  in  various  years  from  a.d.  )532- 
1558.  But  the  advancement  of  the  power  of  England,  and 
the  establi^ment  of  better  arrangements  along  the  border, 
combined,  with  the  internal  dissensions  of  Scotland,  to  di 
minish  the  ficquency  of  the  Scottish  inroads,  and  to  prevent 
any  serious  invasion  of  tbe  realm.  In  the  repeated  and  de- 
structive ravages  of  the  English  in  the  south  of  Scotland, 
Berwick  was  the  point  from  which  the  armies  usually  took 
their  departure. 

In  the  rebellion  of  the  northern  earls  of  Northumberland 
and  Westmoreland  against  Queen  Elizabeth  (a.d.  15S9)k 
Alnwick  and  Warkworth  c»^l<fTigi:*M;j»|^«»I»A^ 
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eaTt  of  Nortbumberland'a  retainers,  were  taken  by  the 
queen  b  olBuers.  The  insurgent  nobles  passed  through 
Hexham  in  their  retreat  from  Durham  into  Cumberland. 
The  assassination  of  the  earl  of  Murray,  regent  of  Scotland, 
wnose  vigorous  administration  had  curbed  the  borderers, 
was  followed  bv  an  ioeunion  of  the  Scots  into  England 
1569),  and  one  or  two  otber  ineatsions  took  place  be- 
fore the  union  of  the  two  crowns  of  England  and  Scotland 
on  the  head  of  James  I.  Soon  after  that  event,  the  office 
of  lord  warden  of  the  marches  fell  into  disuse,  the  garrison 
of  Berwick  wu  reduced,  and  the  frontier  lost  its  military 
character.  Jt  was  long  indeed  before  border  feuds  entirely 
died  away ;  but  they  ceased  to  bear  the  character  of  national 
hostilities ;  and  Ikiwever  national  feeling  might  enter  into 
them,  they  were  treated  as  private  quatiels  or  marauding 
expeditions. 

Of  these  many  centuries  of  strife  and  consequent  misery 
this  county  contains  many  memorials.  The  ruins  of  Nor- 
nam  and  Wark  castles  still  overlook  the  Tweed,  and  those 
of  Heton,  Dudhowe,  and  Ford  rise  on  the  hanks  of  the 
Till  or  its  tributary  streams.  Norbam  is  the  most  striking 
ruin  ;  the  walls  of  the  keep  are  now  reduced  to  a  mere 
shell ;  the  apartments  in  the  basement  are  vaulted ;  the 
keep  is  a  square  tower  of  four  stories  above  the  vaults, 
built  of  red  freestone  very  liable  to  decay.  The  outworks 
have  been  demolished,  and  part  of  the  hill  on  which  the 
castte  stands  has  been  washed  away  by  the '  river.  Two 
towers  of  Ford  Castle  remain  incorporated  in  a  more  mo- 
dern building.  Of  the  others  there  are  only  the  earthworks 
and  foundations,  or  perhaps  the  vaults  of  the  basement. 
Norham,  Heton,  and  Dudnowe  are  in  Islandshire,  which 
helonj^  to  Durham. 

Bamborough  and  Dunstanborough  castles  are  on  the 
coast.  [Bauborouqb.]  Dunstanborough  Castle  is  pro- 
tected by  steep  cli^  on  the  north  and  east-  sides:  on  the 
south  and  west  sides  it  was  defended  hj  a  wall  and  towers, 
which  are  fbr  &e  most  part  ^et  standmg.  The  keep  and 
other  buildings  of  the  interior,  except  the  remains  of  a 
clmpel,  have  disappeared.  The  entrance  gateway  on  the 
south  side  is  yet  standing. 

In  the  interior  of  the  county  are  Alnwick  [ALNWicsJand 
Warkworth  castles,  which  last  has  been  described  already. 
Of  Cttllaley  Castle,  near  'WhiUingham,  the  western  tower 
is  of  great  antiquity :  the  rest  of  the  building  is  more  mo- 
dern. Bothall  Castle  on  the  Wensbeck,  Mitfor^,  Belsay, 
<ind  Harnham  castles,  are  all  near  Morpeth.  The  pictu- 
resque ruins  of  Bothall,  which  consist  chiefly  of  the  gateway, 
with  its  Hanking  towers,  and  the  outer  wall  of  the  court  in 
which  the  keep  stood,  are  on  an  eminence  on  the  bank  of 
the  river.  There  are  considerable  remains  of  Langley 
Castle  near  Hexham,  and  there  are  ruins  of  Blenkinsop, 
Bellester,  ThirlwalL  and  Featherstone  castles,  near  Halt- 
whistle;  of  Staward  Castle  on  the  banks  of  the  Allen; 
and  of  Frudhoe  Castle,  the  antient  seat  of  the  Umfranvitles, 
on  the  south  bank  of  the  Tyne,  between  Newcastle  and 
Hexham.  This  last  is  one  of  the  finest  ruins  in  the  county ; 
it  stands  on  a  precipitous  bank  of  the  river  60  feet  high. 
The  gateway,  a  lofty  embattled  square  lower,  tlie  outer 
wall,  and  the  keep  are  yet  standing;  and  there  are  the 
ruins  of  the  chapel  and  other  buildings. 

The  hostility  to  which  the  county  was  exposed  rendered 
it  necessary  for  the  smaller  proprietors  to  have  their  dwell- 
ings strongly  built;  their  habitations  were  towers,  with  the 
basement  vaulted  to  contain  the  cattle  of  the  neighbourhood 
whan  driven  in  for  sheltar.  Whitton  Tower  near  Kothbury, 
now  converted  into  a  rectory-house,  may  he  taken  as  a  spe- 
cimen of  these  fortified  dwellings.  The  walls  are  eleven 
foet  thick  at  the  foundation,  nine  feet  in  the  kitchen,  and 
six  i^t  in  the  chambers  over  it.  In  the  basement  vaults  is 
a  deep  well.  There  are  the  remains  of  other  similar  towers 
in  different  parts  of  the*  county. 

The  chief  ecclesiastical  antiquities  of  the  countv  are  no- 
ticed elsewhere.  [Durhah,  County;  Tynbhouth.]  Of 
Hulne  Abbey,  ibr  Carmelite  friars,  close  to  Alnwick, 
ihere  are  some  remains.  Atower,  built  by  a  former  earl  of 
Northumberland  as  a  place  of  refuge  for  ibe  monks,  has , 
been  repaired,  enlaced,  and  fitted  up  by  a  late  duke  of 
Northumberland.  •Brinkbum  Priory  near  Rothbury,  for 
regular  canons  of  St.  AugusUn,  has  been  in  great  part  de- 
molished. The  tower  of  the  ohurch.  part  of  the  side  walls, 
and  several  pillars  and  arches  remain.  They  contain  vari- 
ous examples  of  transition  from  the  Norman  to  the  early 
English  stylss.  There  are  ruined  churches  or  chapels  at 


Old  Bewick,  between  Alnwick  and  Wooler ;  Memmcr-kirk, 
in  Comietdale  ward,  near  the  border  of  Scotland ;  Bothall 
near  Morpeth;  and  Jesmond  near  Newcastle.  The  ruins  of 
the  last  are  incorporated  in  a  fBrm-house  and  offices. 

In  the  troubles  of  Charles  I.'s  reign  this  county  suifered 
considerably.  In  the  first  campaign  of  Charles  against  tbe 
Scots  (A.D.  1439),  an  army  of  20,000  Royalists  marched 
northward  towards  Berwick,  hut  effected  nothing ;  in  the 
second  campaign  the  Scots  invaded  Northumberland,  and 
advanced  to  the  Tyne.  On  the  1 6th  August,  1 640,  they  forded 
that  river  at  Newburn,  a  few  miles  above  Newcastle.  The 
Royalist  in&ntry,  from  panic  or  disaffection,  fled,  and  ihe 
horse  were  defeated  with  the  loss  of  300  men.  When  the 
.  War  between  the  king  and  the  English  parliament  broke 
out,  the  Northumbrians  chiefly  embraced  the  king's  rarty. 
William  Cavendish,  marquis  of  Newcastle,  fortified  Tyne- 
mouth  and  Newcastle,  and  raised  a  regiment  of  Royalii^b 
at  his  own  charge,  at  the  head  of  which  he  fought  at  the 
fotal  battle  of  Marston  Moor  (aj>.  1644).  Before  that 
battle  the  Scots,  under  Lesley,  traversed  the  coun^-  in  their 
march  to  support  the  Parliamentary  forces,  and.  retumin]; 
after  their  victory,  took  Newcastle  by  storm.  The  mayor, 
who  had  retired  to  the  castle,  was  obliged  to  capitulate. 
Cromwell  was  enteriained  at  Newcastle  after  his  capture  of 
Berwick  (a.d.  1648),  and  again  on  his  way  to  Scotlaud,  ju^t 
before  his  victory  ai  Dunbu  (a-d.  1650). 

In  the  rebellion  of  1715,  the  earl  of  Derwentwater,  Lord 
Widdrington,  and  Mr.  Forster,  one  of  the  county  memben, 
with  several  of  the  gentry,  took  up  arms  for  the  Pretender, 
marched  to  Rothbury  and  Warkworth,  at  which  places  thej 
raised  the  standard  of  King  James.  They  then  marched 
to  Morpeth,  being  in  number  about  300,  partly  Scots.  From 
Morpeth  they  marched  to  Newcastle;  hut  finding  the 
gates  shut,  marched  to  Hexham,  where  another  bray  i»f 
Scots  joined  them.  They  subsequently  received  larger 
reinforcements  from  Scotland  at  Rothbury  and  WocJer. 
under  Lord  Kenmure  and  Brigadier  Mcintosh.  On  the 
approach  of  General  Carpenter  from  Newcastle  with  a  body 
of  government  troops,  uiey  retired  into  Scotland.  The 
Buneqaent  transactions  of  tbe  rebellion  were  beyond  ibe 
limits  of  the  county.  From  400  to  500  of  the  English 
rebels  (including  75  noblemen  and  gentlemen),  cWfly 
Northumbrians,  together  with  about  1000  Scots,  «et« 
taken  at  Preston.  Derwentwater  was  beheaded,  Widdrin?- 
ton  was  pardoned,  and  Forster  escaped  from  Newgate.  Ir 
the  rebellion  of  1745-46  this  county  took  no  sham.  Tiic 
inhabitants  of  Newcastle  armed  in  support  of  the  govern- 
ment, but  were  not  called  upon  to  act 

(Hutchinson's  ^010  qf  Northumberland ;  UiMUjrieal  and 
VescripUve  View  yorthmAerland,  Newcastle,  1811: 
Greenough's  Geological  Map;  Conybeare  and  Pbillip>'s 
Outlines  qf  the  Geology  of  England  and  Walee;  Parlia- 
mentary Papers ;  Rickman'a  Gothic  Architecture  ;  Tur- 
ner's Anglo-Saxons  and  Hietory  qf  England;  Palgra\t's 
Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Eng&eh  Commomoeaith;  Hut- 
ton's  Soman  WaU;  Beautiet  qf  England  and  Jfale*,  ' 
&c) 

Statibtici. 

Population. — Northumberland  may  be  considered  as 
chiefly  a  mining  county,  though  a  large  number  of  petaotts 
are  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  some  in  mauu-  . 
factures.    It  is  the  37th  on  the  list  of  agricultural  counties.  I 
Of  53,210  males  twenty  yean  of  age  and  upwards.  Hit  I 
were  engaged,  in  1831,  in  manu^ctures  and  in  making  1 
manufacturing  machinery ;  and  of  this  number  200  vere 
employed  atByker,  in  making  glass  bottles  and  cTown-gIa», 
150  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  46  at  Hartley,  and  28  at  Kt;w- 
burnhall ;  steam-engines  and  machinery  for  the  caliierK;^  I 
employed  79  men  at  Newcastle  and  20  at  Chirton    There  ' 
were  t^out  90  iron-founders  at  Sugley  and  Long  Benton. 
Alkali  was  made  by  20  men  at  Newsham ;  at  Hexham  there  | 
were  22  wool-combers  and  weavers.  The  spinning  of  vooUea 
yarn  and  linen  thread  employed  about  300  persona,  scattered 
in  the  villages  throughout  the  county.    Lead-mills,  shot- 
making,  the  making  of  chain-cables,  &c.,  give  employment 
to  a  few  of  the  popudbUon  at  Slaley,  Wylam,  North  Shields, 
&o.   There  were  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  lA,\}ai 
men,  out  of  whioh  number   10,441   were  labourers; 
13,939  men  were  employed  as  labourers  in  labour  not  agri 
cult4iral. 

The  population  of  NorthumhedAndateack^  the  foik 
following  periods,  was-Bigitized  by  VjOOylt 


NOR 


323 


NOR 


180. 

tan 

18'il 
1831 


73,3&7 
80.385 
»5,354 
106,147 


FraWea. 

83.744 

91,776 
103,611 
116,765 


TbtaL 

157.101 
17«,16l 
198,065 
222.912 


9-58 
15*56 
13*08 


showing  ID  inenaie  between .  the  first  and  last  periods  of 
65,811,  w  more  than  29  par  cent,  on  tlie  whoji;  popula- 
tion, being  28  per  cenL  below  the  late  or  increase  througb- 
ouL  England  and  Wales. 

The  tbllowing  table  is  a  sununary  of  the  population  of 
every  ward,  &c.,  as  taken  in  1831. 


BOUSES.  . 

OCCUPATIONS. 

PEBfiONS. 

WABD8, 
TOWNS. 
&e. 

lulmbltad. 

FaKiUaa. 

BuU- 
Ing. 

habiled. 

Families 
chlplly 

emplojuti 
in  Agri- 
euluiK. 

PamilieB 

ill  trjik), 
m&Ciuhe- 

tUTM, 
nnd  haa- 
dicraft. 

All  otl}er 

not  oom- 
prited  ill 
thu  two 
preced- 
ing 
classes.  • 

* 

Males. 

FMnalet. 

Total  of 
Persons 

Hal««, 
tmamj 
yemor 
■■»■ 

Baniborougb  (Ward)  . 

Castle  (Ward)  . 

(^oquetoale  (Want)  . 

GLendale  (Ward) 

Morpeth  (Ward) 

Tindale  (Ward). 

Berwick-upon<Tweed,  1 
Town  of      .  .J 

Newcastle-  upon-Tyne.  1 
Town  ana  County) 
of  the  Town  of    .  f 

2,107 
11.875 
3,592 
2,198 
2,208 
7,508 

1.190 
5,048 

2.230 
15.817 
4,456 
2.363 
2.816 
8.628 

2.118 
9,936 

15 
86 
17 
7 
5 
33 

7 

50 

66 
631 
159 
72 
92 
297 

69 
121 

1 , 14r> 

1.316 

i.s-is 

1,224 
1, 168 
3,282 

111 

53 

513 
3,394 
1,184 
437 
744 
2,128 

885 
4,961 

J;  TO 

11,107 
1,444 
702 
904 
3,218 

1,122 
4,922 

5.194 
33,809 

1  A  OAO 

tV,£vi 

5,795  * 
6,468 
21,082 

3,937 
19,660 

5,648 
37,724 
10,919 
6,214 
6.844 
21,333 

4,083 
23,100 

10,842 
71,533 
21,121 
12.009 
13,312 
42,415 

8.920 
42.760 

2,606 
15.861 
5,286 
2,852 
3.509 
1 0,832 

1,897 
10,367 

Totals 

35.726 

48.364 

220 

1,509 

10,127 

14,246 

23.991 

106.147 

116,765 

222,913 

63,210 

8  fin*  each  inhabitant. 

5 
9 
7 


County  Expenses,  Crime,  (^•c. — The  auma  expended  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor  at  the  four  dates  of — 

'     £.  *.  <i 

ISOl  were  52,416,  being  6 

1811    .  .  72,821      ..  S 

1821    .  .  77.503     ,.  7 

1831    .  .  74,092  6 

The  sum  expended  for  the  same  purpose  for  the  year 
endbg  Uarch,  1838,  was  61,446/. ;  and  if  it  be  a^nmed  that 
the  population  increased  from  the  years  1831  to  1838  in  the 
same  ratio  ns  in  the  ten  years  preceding  1831.  the  above  sum 
gives  an  average  of  &s.  lof.  for  each  inhabitant.  These  aver- 
ages are  below  those  fur  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales. 

Tbe  sum  raised  in  Northumberland  for  poor-rate,  county- 
rate  and  other  local  purposes,  in  the  year  ending  25th  March, 
1833,  was  99,747^.,  and  was  levied  upon  tbe  various  descrip- 
tions of  property  as  follows* — 

On  land  .  .  £60,931  5«. 

Dwelling-houses  .  21,766  17 

Mills,  flictories.  &o.      ,  12,41 1  1 

Manorial  proHta.  navigation,  &e.    4.649  o 

Total     £99.747  3 

Tlie  amount  expended  was — 
For  tbe  relief  of  the  poor      .         .      £73,792  5*. 
In  suits  of  law.  removal  of  paupers,  &c.      4.257  14 
For  other  purposes  .        .       83,461  8 

Total  money  expended        £l00,51 1  7 

In  tbe  Returns  made  up   for  subsequent  years  the 

descriptions  of  property  assessed  are  not  specified.    In  tbe 

years  1834.  1835,  and  1836,  there  were  raised  95.655/.  ^s., 

87,054/.  6«..  and  81,402/.  15^;  and  the  expenditure  of 

each  year,  from  1834  to  1838,  was  as  follows: — 

1834 
£  ■ 
71.983 

4,«S1 


and  the  annual  expenditure  in  the  same  year  was  as  ful 

lows : — 


£. 

s. 

d. 

Manual  labour 

5.546 

16 

0 

Team  labour  and  carriage  of  materials 

1.700 

10 

0 

Materials  for  surface  repairs 

2,519 

8 

0 

Damages  done  in  obtaining  materials 

127 

i 

0 

Tradesmen's  bills                     .  • 

540 

3 

M 

Salaries  of  treasurer,  clerk,  and  surveyor 

1,3  3  G 

0 

{! 

Law  charges 

993 

11 

U 

Interest  of  debt 

3,207 

8 

0 

Improvements  ... 

1,607 
3,017 

5 

0 

Debts  paid  off      .         .  . 

6 

0 

Incidental  expenses         .  . 
Estimated  value  of  statute  duty  per- 

292 

6 

0 

formed 

1,711 

19 

0 

Total  expenditure       £22,635  14 

0 

The  oounty  expenditure  in  1 834.  excluaive  of  that  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor,  was  9,066^  12t.,  disbursed  as  fellows :- 


Fur  the  relief  of  the  poor 
Is  viitB  of  law,  removal  I 

of  pou^m*.  Sco,  .  > 
PaymenU  towaidi  thai 

cmiikhp-tata  •  •  f 
PoToUaUitrpafpoiH  ' 


is.sai 


1836. 

1836. 

1837. 

1839. 

JL 

£ 

£ 

68,406 

es.sos 

69,363 

61.446 

8,337 

3,«3» 

S,174 

2,1» 

9,0tt 

10,163 

aotl^ven 

<.ft80 

8.775 

6,410 

1,385 

3.158 

97.570 

8e,40S 

73,304 

Total  moDey  expended  je9S,316 

The  saving  effected  in  Uie  sum  expended  in  1838,  as 
CQtnpared  with  that  expended  in  1834.  was  therefoie 
22,0 1 1/.,  OT  23  per  cent ;  and  tbe  sum  expended  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor  in  1838  was  less  than  that  in  1834  by 
10,537/.,  or  rather  more  than  14  per  cent. 

The  number  of  turnpike  trusts  in  Northumberland,  as 
ucertained  in  1836,  was  14  (Acts  3rd  and  4th  William 
IV^  c.  89) ;  the  number  of  miles  of  road  under  their  charge 
*sa  479.  Tha  annualJneome  ariune  from  tolls  and  parish 
composition  in  lieu  ^  statute  duty  m  1836  was  20,091/., 


£. 

«. 

d. 

Bridges,  building,  repairs.  &c. 

3.300 

10 

0 

Gaols,  houses  of  correction,  &c.,  and  main- 

taining prisoners,  &c. 

2,481 

10 

0 

Shire-halts  and  courts  of  justice,  building. 

repairing,  &c  . 

102 

13 

0 

Prosecutions 

646 

13 

0 

Clerk  of  the  peace 

696 

14 

0 

0)nveyance  of  prisoners  before  trial 

78 

8 

0 

Vagrants,  apprehending  and  conveying 

43 

19 

0 

CJoroner 

126 

4 

0 

Miscellaneous 

1,590 

1 

0 

Total  expenditure  £9,066 

12 

0 

The  number  of  persons  charged  with  criminal  offences  in 
the  three  septennul  periods  ending  with  1820.  1827,  and 
1834,  were  6J2,  570,  and  719  respectively,  mahiDg  an 
average  of  87  annually  in  the  first  period,  of  81  in  the 
second  period,  and  of  103  in  the  third  period.  The  number 
of  persons  tried  at  quarter-sessions  in  each  of  the  years 
1831.  1832,  and  1833,  in  respect  to  which  any  coats  were 
paid  out  of  the  county  rates,  were  27,  28,  and  35  respec- 
tively. Among  tbe  persons  charged  with  offences  there 
were  committed  for — 

1831.  USE.  1838. 

Felonies     .  .  20  19  27 

Misdemeanors        .  7  7  6 

The  total  number  of  committals  in  each  of  the  same 
years  was  27,  26,  and  33  respectively. 

1831.    1832.  1833. 

The  number  convicted  ^ns    ,       .     22     24  24 
The  number  acquitted  was    .       ,  —       8 1 

bischarged  by  proclamation  oigitized  bv^VJ^OglC 


NOR 


324 


NOR 


Tliere  were  159  persons  charged  with  crimes  at  Ihe 
aasiies  and  sessions  in  Northumlierland  in  1838.  Of  these 
18  wftre  chained  vith  offences  against  the  person,  12 
of  which  vere  common  assaults;.  19  vere  chained  with 
offences  against  property  committed  with  violence ;  1 1 5  with 
offences  against  property  committed  without  violence ;  only 
1  was  charged  with  a  malicious  offence;  5  for  uttering 
counterfeit  coin,  and  1  for  various  miademeanors.  Of  the 
whole  nusiber  committed  130  w«re  convietsd,  22  were 
Boquitlad,  8  were  not  prosecuted,  and  no  bill  was  found 
■gaiiist  &.  Of  those  convicted  one  was  sentenced  to  death, 
whoK  sentence  wai  commuted  to  tnniportatioa  tat  10  yean ; 
84  were  transported  fbr  various  periods ;  7  were  sentenced 
to  imprisonment  for  2  years  or  ahov9  1 ;  29  for  1  year  or 
above  6  months;  and  65  for  6  months  or  under;  4  were 
fined.  Of  the  whole  number  of  offenders,  112  were  males 
and  47  females ;  44  could  neither  read  nor  write,  86  could 
read  and  write  imperfectly,  24  could  read  and  write  well, 
1  had  received  superior  instruction,  send  the  degree  of 
instructbn  of  the  remaining  4  could  not  be  ascertained. 

The  number  of  persons  registered  to  vote  for  the  county 
members  in  IS37  was  8756.  Of  these,  4897  were  free- 
holders, 258  copyholders,  3195  occupying  tenants,  14  trus- 
tees, 28  mortgagees,  and  364  annuitSnts ;  being  1  in  25  of 
the  whole  popuktion,  and  I  in  6  of  the  male  popoUtion 
20  Kara  of  age  and  upwards,  as  taken  in  1831. 

Nortbumberhnd  oontaios  6  savings'  banks;  the  number 
of  depositors  and  amonnt  of  deposits,  ou  the  20th  of  No- 
TCmbet  in  each  of  the  fbllowing  years,  were  as  follows : — 


Hiunbtr  of  depocban 
AMomt  of  daporiti 


U3I.  1833. 

6S38  TZH 

<ESS0,OI4  £29S.672 


1834.  1S3& 
6275  73S6 


The  various  sums  placed  in  the  savings'  banks  in  1 836, 
1837,  and  1838,  vere  distributed  as  under:— 


1836. 


1B37. 


1839. 


Not  neacdiDB 'SO 
50 
100 

150 

Abora    .    ,  900 


D«po- 
■llori. 

3.335 

''438 
268 
W 


D«tio«iU. 

^,905 
86,S66 
87. 3U 
ftl,865 
43,868 
S3,919 


Depo- 
■iton. 
3,611 
8,949 
1,403 


D«|ia- 

Depodti.  iiituT*.  Depotilt. 


90,301 
96,756 
65,813 
45,951 
23,986 


3,1 
3,112 
1,436 
KM 


^.703 
96,S» 
99,370 
€2,700 

 ^-  46.9Sa 

95      23,986       bt  80,»8 

8,906    Sei.lTS    8,805    8M,608  9,881  wiyil 

Education. — The  following  summary  is  taken  from  the 
Parliamentary  Returns  on  Education  made  in  the  session  of 
1835:— 

ScbooU.  Sobobn.  Taul. 
Inftnt  schools         .         ,  ,5 
Number  of  children  at  such  schools ; 
ages  fWim  8  to  7  years: — 
Males 

Females  . 
S«t  not  specked 

—  485 

Daily  schools  ,         ,  .  625 

Number  of  children  at  such  schools; 
ages  ftom  4  to  14  years: 

Hales  .  .  11,788 

Females      .  .  8,439 

Sex  not  specified      .  3.870 

Schools        ,  .  630 

Total  of  children  under  daily  instruc- 
tion        .  .  .  .  , 
Sunday-schools        .         .          .  218 
Number  of  children  at  such  schools; 
ages  from  4  to  Ifi  years:— 

Males  .  .  7,057 
Females  .  .  7,070 
Sex  not  specified     •  1,748 

  16,875 

Assuming  that  ihe  population  has  increased  in  the  same 
ratio  as  it  did  in  the  ten  years  preceding  that  time,  th^ 
approximate  number  of  children  between  the  agtis  of  2  and 
1 5  years  would  have  been,  in  1833.  about  75.790 ;  provided 
also  the  population  between  those  ages  had  increased  in 
the  same  proportion  with  the  rest  of  the  population  since 
1 821 .  Six  Sunday-sebools  are  returned  firom  places  where  no 
other  school  exists  and  the  children  fl39  in  number) 
who  are  instructed  therein  cannot  be  supposed  to  attend  any 


24,097 


24,582 


other  school ;  at  all  other  places  Sunday-school  chiUrer 
have  opportunity  of  reseating  toother  seboolaalso,  butiL 
what  number,  or  in  what  proportion  duplicmte  entry  of  tfai 
same  children  is  thus  produced,  must  remain  uncertva. 
Twen^  schools  (containing  1127  childrMi),  whidi  in 
both  daily  and  Sunday  schools,  are  returned  from  variov 
places,  and  duplicate  entry  is  known  to  have  been  thiu  bt 
created.  Makmg  allowance  therefore,  &am  this  cause,  fa 
the  want  of  accuracy,  we  may  perhaps  consider  tbit  noc 
more  than  half  of  the  children  between  the  ages  of  S  and  i  j 
■re  under  instruction. 

Mainterumce  Sckoolt. 


DmcHbUmoI 

Sehaob. 

Bt  •BkMTltMMl. 

ftianlMlan. 

Bchli. 

Sdw- 
Ui.. 

Sclili. 

Mm. 

tan. 

Sdrfi. 

tan. 

■cMn 

laCuit  Sebnib 
D>iW  Sebwri* 
SnDdaySehooU 

Total... 

51 

1. 

2962 

at 

1 

33 
308 

150 
2,460 
16,236 

506 

1 

4 

36 

8 

as 

59 

8296 

MS 

1S,84S 

606 

17>MS 

48 

an* 

The  schools  estaUished  by  dissenten,  ioclnded  in  ik 
above  statement,  an—  • 

Daity-4ohools  .  6,oontauiing  4tl 

Snnday-eohools    .  .         ^  53       »  91^1 

The  sohools  established  linoe  1818  are— 
Inflint  and  other  daily  schools         396,  omtaining 

Sunday-sebools       .         .         172  „ 

Twenty-four  boaiding-scfaooU  are  included  in  the  nombet 
of  daily-schools  given  above.  No  school  in  tl^is  couatv  ap- 
pears to  be  confined  to  the  children  of  parents  of  ibe 
Established  Church,  or  of  any  other  religions  denomiDati.B. 
such  exclusion  being  disclaimed  in  almost  every  iosUnee. 
especially  in  schools  established  by  dissenten*  with  ■'kra 
are  here  inelnded  Wul^an  Ifotnodista  and  Romsn  Ca- 
tholics. 

Lending  libraries  of  books  an  attached  to  57  sefaooU  ia 

this  county. 

NORTHWiCH,  a  town  in  the  parish  of  Great  Bodv 
wortb.  hundred  of  Northwich  and  county  of  CbeiUr, '.' 
miles  north-east  by  eaitt  from  Chester,  and  160  miles  noitb- 
west  fK>m  London,  direct  distances.  It  is  situated  on  ibe 
banks  of  the  Weaver,  near  the  confluence  of  that  river  vub 
the  Dane,  and  its  site  extends  over  some  parts  of  the  neigh- 
bouring townships  of  Witton,  CasUe  Northwidi.  Winning- 
ton,  Marsdon,  Leftwich,  and  Anderton.  in  additirai  10  the 
township  of  Northwich.  The  high  road  from  Loodoo  u 
Liverpool  passes  through  the  town,  and  is  tbsra  iDleneeitj 
by  the  road  jmning  Manchester  and  Chester.  The  (tm^ 
are  irregular  and  badly  paved,  butlis^ted.  Maoyttftbi 
houses  are  of  eonsiderable  antiquity.  The  chtnch  it  lop, 
and  chiefly  nmarkable  for  its  semicirenlar  ehoir. 
cording  to  Camden  (Gough,  it.,  p.  423)  this  place  was  (slkd 
by  the  ancient  British  HeSaih  db,  or  dw  black  talt-pit  The 
salt-mines  in  the  neighbourhood  are  very  extensive,  tai 
have  been  worked  since  1670,  if  not  before. 

Dr.  Aikin,  in  his  'Description  of  the  Country  Fcrlr 
Miles  round  Manchester,'  liindon,  41o.,  1725,  meniLU 
a  tradition  of  the  inhabitants  tending  to  prove  thai  iu'-it 
the  salt-mines  and  brine-springs  were  wrought  dunng  iix 
occupation  of  Britain  by  the  Romans.  At  the  preseDi 
time  the  productivene^  of  these  mines  probably  uirpusa 
that  of  any  other  mines  in  the  world.  The  greater  yt:: 
of  the  rock-salt  requires  to  be  purified,  by  being  disNlrtd 
in  water,  which  is  subsequently '  evaporated  over  Isip 
furnaces,  before  it  is  fit  for  general  use.  Tbeir  aveive 
annual  produce  is  about  60,000  tons ;  that  of  the  Ism- 
springs,  which  are  usuaHy  met  with  at  ftwa  90  to  120  fa: 
beneath  the  surface,  is  about  45,000  tons.  The  toul  ic- 
nual  produce  of  the  Cheshire  salt-works  is  estimated  1: 
156,000  tons,  of  which  about  16,000  tons  are  consumed;' 
Great  Britain.  Vessels  of  50  to  80  tons  burtKm  are  aa- 
stantly  employed  in  transporting  the  salt,  hy  means  of  ilk 
rivers  Weaver  and  Mersey,  to  Liverpool.  TiM  reader 
find  much  information  relative  to  the  salt-district  o{  Cfanbiii 
in  a  Tnper  by  Mr.  Holland,  published  in  the  first  volameu^' 
the  'IVansactions  of  the  Geolo^ieal  Society/  also  in  iL^ 
gentleman's  *  Survey  of  Cheshire,'  dcavn  up  &e  theBosid  uf 
Agriculture.  The  market-day  is  Friday :  the  iaiia  ate  U'i 
10th  April,  2nd  August,  and  St^^De^n^^^f  jipiepopu> 
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Uon  of  the  town,  in  1S31.  was  1481.  Tlie  free  fframmar- 
sehool  spoken  of  in  several  topographical  works  under  the 
head  of  Northwieb,  is  the  free  grsmmaFwhool  at  Witton, 
an  adjoining  township,  to  wfaieh  also  the  diurch  above 
mentioned  properly  belongs.  The  school  was  founded  in 
1558.  *  by  Sir  John  Dayn,  a  parson  of  one  of  the  St.  Bar- 
tholomews in  London,  and  among  other  lands  he  gave 
unto  it  the  Saracen's  Head  in  the  citie  of  Chester.* 
(King^s  Vale  Royal,  London,  1656,  fol.  p.  84.)  A  copy  of 
the  statutes,  which  are  curious  and  interesting,  will  be  found 
in  Carlisle's  *  Description  of  Endowed  Grammar-Schools.' 

(Beauties  qf  England  and  Wale*;  Population  Retumt, 
&c) 

NORWAY,  a  country  in  Europe  which  comprehends  the 
western  portion  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula,  extends 
bom  to  71**  N.  lat.  lu  most  southern  point,  Cape  Lin- 
deaiwes,  is  in  57*^  SS'  N.  lat,«nd  the  most  northera.  Cape 
NordkTn,  id  71*  8'  N.  lot.  It  lies  between  5°  and  iff*  E. 
long.  .Its  length  is  about  1 100  miles,  but  its  width  varies : 
the  width  is  greatest  near  61°  N.  laL,  where  it  is  about  250 
miles  wide,  and  smallest  between  67**  and  68°  N.  lat., 
where  the  deep  inlets  of  the  sea  terminate  at  a  distance  of 
less  than  twenty  miles  from  the  boundary  of  Sweden.  Its 
sur^e,  according  to  Fotsell,  is  nearly  134,500  square  miles, 
or  about  20,000  square  miles  more  thau  the  area  of  the 
British  islands.  On  the  north  and  west  it  is  surrounded  by 
tbe  Atlantic,  and  on  the  south  by  the  North  Sea  and  the 
S  kager-rack.  East  of  it  is  Sweden,  and  towards  tbe  northern 
extremity  is  Russia. 

By  far  the  greatest  part  of  this  extensive  country  is 
covered  with  mountains,  which  constitute  an  immense  rocky 
mass,  called  in  the  southern  part  Norrska  Fiellen,  and  in  the 
northern  Ki^en.  [NoiuUka  Fixllbn.1  More  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  country  are  above  2000  feet  higher  than  the 
sea-level,  and  unQt  for  cultivation,  except  in*a  few  well- 
sheltered  places.  More  than  half  of  the  remaining  fourth  is 
above  800  feet  hif^r  than  tbe  surface  of  the  sea.  About 
one-tenth  of  the  surfece  rises  to  the  height  of  800  feet,  and 
perliaps  about  one-thirtieth  part  is  b«low  300  feet.  The 
lowest  tract,  that  which  does  not  rise  to  300  feet,  is  situated 
on  both  sides  of  the  Bay  of  Christiania.  The  more  elevated 
country,  that  which  rises  to  between  300  and  80(1  feet,  partly 
surrounds  this  low  tract,  and  partly  extends  along  the 
shores  of  the  Skager-rack,  or  encloses  the  Bay  of  Trondhiera 
on  the  south  and  east  Cultivation  is  nearly  limited  to 
these  two  r^ioas.  In  all  the  other  parts  of  the  country 
cultivation  occurs  only  in  the  narrow  valleys  by  which  the 
rocky  masses  are  indented.  Apartof  the  mountain-masses, 
calculated  to  amount  to  3284  square  miles,  is  always  covered 
with  snow.  ,  As  to  the  nature  of  the  lower  country  see 
Christiania;  Christiansand ;  andTsoNDHiSK. 

Rivers,  Bays,  and  Lakes. — As  all  the  rivers  of  tliis 
country  rise  at  a  great  elevation  above  the  sea,  and  have  a 
compuatively  short  course,^hey  are  not  fit  for  navigation. 
Some  of  them  however  are  used  to  float  down  timber,  at 
leant  in  a  part  of  their  course.    The  largest  of  these  rivers 
ii  the  Olommen-elC  which  rises  between  62°  30'  and  62°  40' 
N.  ht.,  on  the  declivities  of  the  Rute  Fiell,  in  two  small  lakes, 
one  of  which  is  3000  and  the  other  3627  feet  above  the  sea- 
leveL  The  two  small  streams  which  issue  from  them  fall 
into  the  lake  of  Oresund,  which  is  nearly  fifteen  miles  long, 
about  three  wide,  kdA  2400  feet  above  the  sea.  Flowing 
from  this  lake  the  river  passes  near  the  town'  <tf  Roraas,  and 
running  in  a  sou th-soutb- western  direction,  skirts  the  base 
of  the  high  peak  of  the  Tron-Fiellet,  which  is  nearly  3600 
feet  high,  and  then  turning  nearly  south,  it  enters  the  cul- 
tivable region,  in  which  it  continues  its  southern  course  to 
Kingsvinger.   At  this  place  it  turns  abruptly  to  the  west, 
but  after  running  a  few  miles  in  that  direction  it  again 
changes  to  the  south-south-west,  and  passing  through 
the  lake  of  Oiem.  which  is  fifteen  miles  long  and  about 
three  miles  wide,  it  enters  the  Skager-rack  near  Fredrick- 
otad.  Tbe  last  of  its  numerous  cataracts  occurs  near  Hafs- 
^nd,  about  tea  miles  from  its  mouth  •  it  is  called  tbe  Sarpe 
(or  cataract),  and  is  sixty  feet  hi^.   Below  this  place 
toe  river  is  navigable  for  la^  boats.   It  is  remarkable  that 
during  tbe  high  floods,  tAes  the  melting  of  the  snow  in 
t?>^ng)  a  part  of  Ae  water  of  this  river  is  discharged 
i»to  lake  Wenern  in  Sweden,  by  the  Wrangs-elf.  at  the 
•harp  turning  of  the  river  at  Kingsvinger.    The  whole 
^urse  of  the  Glommen  probably  exceeds  400  miles.  Below 
Kingsvinger  ,the  Glommen  is  joined  by  the  Wormen- 
*>£  the  outlet  of  Lake  Miosen,  which  receives  its  waters 


trom  the  mountain- [dain  lying  south-west  of  the  Snee- 
hattan,  by  the  river  Lougen.  This  river  originates  in  a 
series  of  small  lakes,  oalled  Lessoevarks  Vand.  west-south- 
west of  the  Snee-hattan,  which  ore  more  than  SOOO  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  diseha^  ^ir  waters  by  two  outl«t%  the 
Romsdals>elf,  which  runs  north-west,  and  the  LoUgen, 
which  flows  south-east  After  a  course  of  nearly  150  mifes 
the  Loueen  enters  Lake  Miiisen,  which  is  nearly  60  miles 
long  and  from  one  to  more  than  five  miles  wide ;  it  is  more 
than  420  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  lies  in  the  middle  of 
the  best  cultivated  portion  of  Norway.  The  Wormen-elf 
runs  about  twenty  miles  with  a  gentle  current.  The  Dran>> 
men-elf  originates  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Norrvka 
Fiellen  in  two  branches,  the  Beina-elf  and  the  Snarum-elf. 
After  a  rapid  course  of  more  than  one  hundred  miles  the 
two  branches  unite  about  forty-flve  miles  above  their  influx 
into  the  Gulf  of  Christiania,  into  which  the  Drammen-elf 
enters  by  a  wide  lestuary  called  the  Drammen  Fiord.  M  udi 
timber  is  floated  down  uis  river. 

The  other  riveps  remarkalde  Itw  the  length  of  thmr  course 
are,  the  Louven-elf,  the  Skeen-elf.  and  the  Otter  or  Torris- 
dals-elf,  which  run  from  120  to  150  miles  each;  and,  like 
the  Glommen-elf  and  Drammen-elf;  fall  into  the  Skager-j-ack. 
No  considerable  river  fells  into  the  Atlantic  soum  of  the 
Namsen-elf,  which  has  its  mouth  between  64°  and  65°  N. 
lat.  and  runs  nearly  one  hundred  miles  through  a  well- 
wooded  valley.  The  Alten-elf  fells  into  the  Alton  Fiord, 
near  70°  N.  lat.  It  runs  northward  about  one  hundred 
miles,  first  through  an  inclined  plain,  but  against  the  decli- 
vity of  tlie  plain,  so  that  its  bed  sinks  lower  and  lower  below 
the  surfoce  of  the  country  as  it  proceeds  ferther  north.  In 
tbe  lower  part  of  its  course  it  crosses  the  KiiSen  Mountains 
by  an  exceedingly  deep  and  narrow  valley,  which  at  lost 
becomes  a  mere  fissure,  into  which  no  person  has  yet  been 
able  to  penetrate.  It  issues  from  this  fluure  by  the  cata- 
ract of  Pursoronka,  fifteen  miles  from  its  month.  The 
Tana-elf,  which  for  the  greatest  part  of  its  course  forms  th« 
boundary-lino  between  Norway  and  Russia,  originates  east 
of  the  source  of  tbe  Alten-elf,  and  descends  from  a  plain 
which  declines  towards  tbe  north-east,  in  which  direction 
the  river  flows  more  than  two  hundred  miles,  until  it  ap- 
proaches the  Varauger  Fiord,  where  it  suddenly  turns  to 
the  north  and  falls  into  the  Tana  Fiord,  after  a  course  of 
nearly  three  hundred  miles.  It  is  the  least  rapid  of  the 
rivei-s  of  Norway,  but  it  flows  through  so  sterile  a  r^ion  as 
to  be  entirely  useless. 

The  numerous  inlets  of  the  sea  by  which  the  coast  of 
Norway  is  indented,  and  which  in  several  places  extend 
seventy  or  eighty  miles  inland,  would  be  of  great  advantage 
if  tbe  adjacent  country  possessed  only  a  mowate  degree  of 
fertility.  But  on  tbe  shores  of  these  inlets  high  and  bare 
rooks  rise  several  thousand  feet ;  yet  these  inlets  contain 
the  only  habitable  places  along  the  western  coast,  and 
abound  in  fish.  The  Fiords  of  Christiania  and  Trondhium 
are  an  exception,  being  surrounded  by  fertile  tracts:  they 
are  noticed  under  CRRiSTiAmA  and  T^ndhieu.  The 
other  inlets  which  are  remarkable  for  their  extent  are  the 
following,  from  south  to  north. 

Bukke  Fiord  is  wide  at  its  entrance,  and  penetrates  by  ' 
two  of  its  branches  more  than  fifty  miles  inlahd.  Hur- 
dangor  Fiord  is  about  seventy  miles  long;  Siigne  Fiord, 
whioh  is  narrow,  and  more  than  eighty  miles  long,  is  sur- 
rounded bv  the  highest  region  of  the  Norrska  Fiellen. 
There  is  a  great  number  of  narrow  deep  fiords  between 
Sbgnc  Fiord  and  Trondhiem  Fiord,  and  of  bays  farthur 
north.  The  largest  and  widest  occur  at  the  northern  ex- 
tremity, where  tlie  Porsanger  Fiord  is  150  miles  long  and 
20  miles  wide  on  an  average.  Tbe  Iaxo  Fiord,  Tana 
Fiord,  and  Varanger  Fiord  ara  considerable,  but  of  less 
extent 

Numerous  lakes  occur  in  the  southern  districts  of  Nor- 
way, on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Norrska  Fiellen.  Many 
of  them  are  more  than  200U  feet  above  tbe  sea-level,  and 
all  of  them  are  very  deep.  Lake  Fiimund,  near  the  boundary 
of  Sweden,  is  2280  feet  above  tbe  sea-level,  and  extends 
in  length  more  than  seventy  miles,  with  an  average  wklth 
of  more  than  three  miles.  From  its  louthem  extremity 
issues  a  river,  which,  under  the  name  of  Klar-elf,  fells  into 
Lake  'Wenevn  in  Sweden. 

Climaie.~Th'3  climate  differs  considerably  in  the  dif 
ferent  dibtricts  of  a  country  which  extends  over  thirtem 
degrees  of  latitude,  and  on  both  sides  of  tJie  polar  cirde, 
and  also  rises  in  the  largest  iwi^^z^e  fe^'CiSfO®  w€ 
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tdevatioii  exceeding  2000  feet  above  die  sea.  The  mean  tem- 
perature of  Christianra  is  42°  Fahr.,  or  not  quite  8"  loss  than 
that  of  London.  It  is  probable  that  in  the  valleys  near  Cape 
lindesnaes,  where  the  beech  grows  to  a  stately  tree,  the 
mean  tempomture  is  higher.  At  Bergen,  it  is  46°  7',  and 
even  at  Trondhiem  it  is  40°.  The  differance  in  the  mean 
temperature  between  Christiania  and  Bergen  may  be 
chiefly  attributed  to  the  difference  of  temperature  of  the 
winter,  which  is  severe  on  .the  eastern  declivity  of  the 
Norrska  Fisllen  and  the  adjacent  countries,  but  very  mild 
along  the  western  coast,  on  account  of  the  prevailing  western 
winu  and  frequent  fogs.  This  is  evident  from  the  following 
table:— 

Heaa  tampentun. 
In  Winter.       Spring.     bninmei.  Aatama. 

Christiania  .  +  26  +  38  +  60  +  42 

Bergen  .  +  36  +  45  +58  +48 

Trondhiem  .  +  24  +  35  +  61  +  40 

North  Cape  .  +  24  +  30  +  42  +  32 

The  mean  temperature  of  North  Cape  is  32°,  or  the 
feezing  point,  but  the  winter  is  not  more  severe  than  at 
Trondhiem.  The  greatest  oold  at  North  Gape  is  felt  when 
north-easterly  winds  blow,  but  the  sea  is  always  open,  and 
the  drift-ice  from  Spitzbergen  does  not  approach  the  coast. 
The  violence  of  the  winds liowever  renders  this  spot  nearly 
uninhabitable.  It  greatly  exceeds  what  is  felt  in  other 
northern  countries,  and  when  the  wind  blows  no  jperson 
ventures  to  leave  bis  dwelling;.  Bfore  than  two-tbiida  of 
the  year  are  boisterous,  and  m  autumn  and  winter  the 
storms  an  ineeasant,  and  rage  with  iaorediUe  Aiiy.  On  the 
approach  of  winter  the  snow-storms  frequently  latt  far  many 
days  and  weeks.  They  are  preceded  by  heavy  which 
advance  from  the  ocean  in  immense  masses,  like  impene- 
trable walls  or  movir^  bodies  of  water ;  but  they  occur  only 
during  westerly  winds.  The  weather  is  fine  and  clear  when 
the  wind  blows  from  the  east  The  longest  day  lasts  from 
the  15th  of  May  to  the  29tb  of  July,  which  is  two  months 
and  a  fortnight ;  the  longest  night,  from  the  19th  of  No- 
vember to  the  26tii  of  January,  which  is  two  months  and 
ten  days.  During  the  long  nights  the  aurora  borealia 
shines  with  uncommon  brightness,  so  that  the  flsbermeo 
are  enabled  to  carry  on  their  ordinary  occupation  just  as 
well  as  by  daylight.  (Von  Bucb.)  CMas  are  very  fteqnent 
along  the  whole  of  the  western  coast.  Thunder-^orms  are  as 
common  there  in  vinter  as  in  summer^  but  north  of  66° 
thundM>«t(Hinsdonotoccnr.  Notiraoes  of  volcanic  action  are 
known  to  exist,  except  that  In^-a  occurs  on  an  island  not  far 
from  Bergen,  and  on  a  mountain  in  the  Bukke  Fiord  fire  is 
said  to  appear  sometimes.  Earthquakes  occur,  though 
rarely. 

ProducHona. — The  forests  constitute  the  principal  wealth 
of  Norway.  Beech  occurs  only  south  of  594°  '• 
elm,  and  lime  trees  as  far  north  as  63°;  apples,  cherries, 
and  prunes  are  found  as  far  as  64°,  but  they  do  not  ripen 
every  year.  Gboseberries  and  hazel-nuts  extend  to  65°  N. 
laL,  and  so  fkr  oats,  peas,  beans,  and  flax  are  cultivated. 
Hemp  and  rye  are  grown  to  66°  N.  lat,  and  the  ash  and 
spruce-flr  reach  this  point.  Pines  grow  as  &r  as  67°  N.laL, 
but  north  of  67°  only  binh  and  juniper  grow,  and  only  barley 
and  potatoes  are  cultivated.  Extensive  forests  of  fir  and  pine 
cover  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Norrska  Fiellen,  and  a 
great  part  of  the  hilly  and  rocky  country  east  of  the  range ; 
and  it  is  from  these  regions  that  the  greatest  part  of  the 
timber  is  brought  to  the  sea.  On  the  lower  country  along 
the  Bay  of  IVondhiem,  and  in  the  valley  of  the  river  Nam- 
sen,  there  are  also  great  forests  of  fir  and  nine.  Though 
agriculture  is  not  neglected,  the  produce  of  tne  crops  ia  not 
sufficient  for  home  consumption. 

Cattle  and  goats  are  numerous,  but  sheep  are  rare.  The 
horses  are  of  a  small  size  in  the  southern  districts,  but  larger 
to  the  north  of  Trondhiem :  they  are  strong  and  haMy. 
Bears,  wolves,  foxes,  gluttons,  ermines,  as  weUaa  rein-deer, 
elks,  deer,  and  hares,  abound.  The  lemming  exists  in 
great  numbers,  and  in  its  migration  destroys  every  plant 
in  its  way.  [Mtoidx,  p.  501.]  Different  kinds  of  sea-lbwl 
abound  along  the  nor^ern  coasts,  and  their  tionstitute 
the  principal  food  of  the  inhabitants  of  some  districts  dming 
a  part  of  the  year ;  >  but  they  are  only  procured  at  the  risk 
of  life.  In  these  parts  the  eiderduck  is  numerous,  and  the 
feathers  are  of  great  value  for  beds ;  a  small  quantity  of 
them  are  exported.  The  sea  furnishes  the  principalmeansof 
subsistence  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  western  coasts ;  cod  and 
herrings  are  most  abundant,  and  this  Qsherj'  gives  occupa- 


tion to  many  femibes.  [BBnosN.}  Salmon  abounds,  and 
is  finer  than  in  any  other  country  in  the  wwld.  Lobsten 
are  found  in  the  greatest  abundance  on  both  sides  of  Cape 
lindesnaes,  between  Hellesund  east  of  Quiatiansand  and 
Lister  Fiord  north-west  of  lindesnaes.  They  are  sent  to  the 
London  market  [North  Sea.]  Aa  to  the  mineral  pro- 
ductions, see  Norrska  Fiellbn.  Salt  is  made  from  sear 
water  at  some  places  along  the  Skager-rack,  but  not  in  suf- 
ficient quantity  for  home  consumption. 

If^(0itatti$.— The  Norwegians,  like  their  neighbours  the 
Danes  and  Swe^a,  are  of  Teutonic  origin,  and  apak  a  lan- 
guage which  differs  very  little  from  the  Swedish.  It  ia  sup- 
posed that  the  language  of  the  Norw^ians  has  undergone  less 
change  than  that  of  their  ne^hbonra.  In  the  moat  northen 
districts,  north  of  69°,  there  are  many  families  of  Finlandert 
and  laplanders:  the  former  are  here  called  Quans,  and  the 
latter  ^nnera  or  Fii^jiders.  The  Quiins  cultivate  barl^ 
and  potatoes,  and  rear  cattle.  The  Finners  are  mostly 
fishermen,  except  a  certain  number  of  families  'who  live 
on  their  herds  of  rein-deer.   In  winter  they  go  to  Sweden. 

Political  Division ;  Populatvm ;  Mamifac^rat ;  Com- 
merce; Navigation. — Norway  was  from  an  early  period  di- 
vided into  four  bishoprics:  Christiania,  Christiansand. 
Bergen,  and  Trondhiem ;  and  afterwards,  under  the  Danish 
dominion,  the  civil  administration  of  the  country  was  r4^u- 
lated  in  acoordanee  with  the  eodeeiastical  establishment,  a 
civil  governor,  oaUed  Stifthauptmann,  being  appointed  fiu- 
evBCT  bishopric.  But  though  the  biihoptic  of  Trondhiem 
has  been  divided  into  twcTrrondhiem  slnd  Nordland,  both 
continue  to  constitute  one  civil  administratioo.  Norway  is 
subdivided  into  seventeen  bailiffrics  or  districts,  the  extent 
and  relative  population  of  which  appear  in  the  ibUoKin^ 
table,  which  is  formed  from  that  whiui  is  given  in  Forsell  s 
*  Statistik  von  Scbweden — 


HunMtrf  Am  DUdeti. 

Smaalehnenes 
AggerhuuB         .  . 
Hedemarkens     .  . 

Christians  . 
Buskereds 

larlsbergs  and  Laurv^ 
Bradsbe^s  . 
Nedenaes  . 
Mandals 
Stavangers  . 
Siindre  Bergenhuus 
Noidre  Bergenhuus 
Romsdals 

Sondre  Trondhiems 
Nordre  Ttondhiems 
Nordlands  , 
Finmarkens 


Atmid  Kag- 

IHtlfHI- 

1,625 
2,028 
10,475 
10,367 
5,269 
943 
6,121 
4,685 
2,247 
4.672 
6,918 
8.272 
6,532 
7,808 
9,541 
16,570 
30,236 
—  a — 


in*  iq.  Kiit 

62,921  39 

90.216  44 

77,929  '  7 

90,903  9 

76.669  H 

54,516  5S 

63,139  10 

45,842  lU 

54,252  24 

62.839  U 

104,471  15 

69,778  8 

70,174  11 

77.7  M  10 

57,791  6 

57,791  4 

33,394  1 


134,309  1,150,000 

Of  this  population  only  124,9.17  individuals  live  in  towns, 
and  1.025,083  are  dispersed  over  the  country.  Perhaps  less 
than  half  the  population  gain  their  subaistanoe  ehictty  by 
cultivating  the  ground.  The  remainder  employ  themselvei 
chiefly  in  the  fishing  of  cod,  herring,  salmon,  and  lobsters, 
and  in  preparing  the  produce  oF  the  forests  for  llie  market, 
and  in  woning  in  the  mines.  The  manu&ctnring  industry 
is  comparatively  very  small.  The  most  numoous  manure- 
turing  establishments  are  saw-mills,  the  erection  of  which 
is  much  facilitated  by  the  rapid  course  of  the  numerouii 
rivers,  even  near  the  sea-shore.  There  are  also  several  iroo 
and  copper  works,  potash-houses,  glass-houses,  powder-mills, 
nail-forges,  and  two  salt  manufactories.  Linens  and  coarse 
woollen  cloths  are  made  by  the  country-people  for  home 
consumption.  In  Christiania  and  Trondhiem  there  ere  some 
mannfiBctories  of  eloth,  cotton  stuffs,  and  tobacco ;  there  are 
also  a  few  atigar-houses  and  ttnneries. 

The  fbreign  commerce  is  considerable,  as  the  greatest  port 
of  the  produce  of  the  forests,  the  fisheries,  and  mines  is  sent 
out  of  the  country.  The  timber  goes  almost  exclusively  lo 
Great  Britain,  and  consists  of  planks,  deals,  acd  masts  ot 
excellent  quality,  and  also  tar,  to  wbic^  lately  fire-wood  bos 
been  addra  as  an  important  article.  The  produce  of  the 
fisheries  goes  partly  to  Spain  and  the  Mediternuiean,  to 
which  places  the  otd  is  sent  [Bsrgbh],  and  partly  to  the 
Baltic,  where  the  herrings  find  a  ready  sale,  and  partly  to 
England,  especially  th^lobste^w^i^b^afi^^^l^bserved. 
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are  sent  lo  the  l^ndon  market.  Iron  is  not  exported, 
there  being  hardly  sufficient  for  home  consumption,  hut 
copper  IB  exported  from  Trondhi'em  to  Holland.  Ctobalt  goes 
to  Hamburg  and  Holland.  Minor  articles  of  exportation 
are  furs  and  eider-down.  This  commerce  is  almost  entirely 
earned  on  in  Norw^;ian  veiseU.  The  inhabitants  are  ex- 
cellent seamen,  a  great  numbo-  of  them  being  occupied 
during  the  greatestpart  of  the  year,  and  during  the  coldest 
season,  in  fl«iine  on  the  Lofoden  Islands.  The  country  sup* 
plies  all  the  ma&rialg  for  sbip-huilding.  The  frugality  of  the 
Norw^ans.  qualifies  them  to  he  the  carriers  for  other 
countries,  so  that  their  vessels  frequently  visit  countriea  with 
which  they  have  no  direct  commerce. 

Hittory  and  Cofutittiiion.—Ttie  Norwegians  first  appear 
in  history  as  pirates,  who  frequently  visited  and  laid  waste 
the  countries  bordering  on  the  Noi-th  Sea.  Norway  was 
then  governed  by  a  great  number  of  small  princes,  whose 
ambition  led  them  to  continual  wars.  When  there  was  no 
opportunity  of  satisfying  their  passion  for  war  at  home,  they 
sailed  to  the  neighbouring  countries  fbr  the  purpose  of  en- 
riching diemselves  by  plunder,  and  thus  acquirmg  greater 
influence  in  their  own  country.  They  discovered  ana  seltied 
Iceland.  In  the  second  half  of  the  ninth  centuir  (875)  the 
small  kingdoms  were  united  under  King  Harold  HarAgra, 
and  from  that  time  they  became  still  more  troublesome  to 
their  neighbours,  until  Norway  was  conneoted  with  Den- 
mark, ana  then  the  Norwegians  accompanied  Sveno  and 
Knut  to  the  conquest  of  England-  But  the  two  kingdoms  were 
soon  separated  again,  and  remained  so  till  1387,  when  Mar- 
garet became  queen  of  Denmark  and  Norway.  From  that 
time  till  1614  both  countries  remained  united,  and  Norway 
was  administered  by  a  governor,  appointed  by  the  king  of 
Denmark.  By  the  convention  of  Kiel,  agreed  to  on  the 
14th  of  January,  1814,  between  Denmanc  and  Sweden, 
Norway  was  ceded  to  the  king  of  Sweden.  A  Danish  prince. 
Christian  Frederic,  who  was  governor  of  Norway  at  that 
time,  and  had  succeeded  in  gaining  the  afifections  of  the 
nation,  made  an  attempt  to  constitute  Norway  a  separate 
kingdom.  For  that  purpose  he  called  tc^ether  a  national 
assenbVr  at  Eidswold,  where,  on  the  17th  of  May,  the  out- 
of  the  present  nonstiiution  were  laid  down.  On  the 
^th  of  August  he  assembled  the  legislative  body,  or  Stor- 
thing, in  Christiania.  But  the  Swedes  soon  entered  the 
country  with  an  armed  force,  and  the  prince,  who  had  as- 
sumed the  title  of  king,  was  obliged  to  abdicate  the  royal 
dignity  on  the  7th  of  October.  On  the  20th  of  the  same 
month  the  union  of  Norway  and  Sweden  was  determined 
in  the  Storthing,  and  the  constitution  received  its  present 
form  cm  the  4th  of  November,  1814.  On  the  31st  ot  July, 
1S15,  it  was  promulgated  as  the  fiindamental  law  of  the. 
country,  and  was  assented  to  by  the  Swedidi  legislature  on 
the  6tn  of  August.  In  this  way  both  countries  were  united 
under  one  king,  though  their  constitutions  diSer  widely 
from  one  another. 

The  l^islative  body,  or  Storthing,  is  composed  of  the 
representatives  of  the  people.  They  are  not  however  elected 
immediately  by  the  people,  but  by  electors  who  are  chosen 
by  the  citizens.  In  the  cities  SO  citizens,  and  in  the  country 
100,  elect  one  elector.  The  electors  unite  and  choose  ttu 
representatives,  either  from  among  themselves  or  other 
persons.  The  number  of  the  representatives  must  not  be 
less  than  75  nor  above  100:  two-thirds  must  be  chosen  by 
tBe  electors  of  the  country,  and  the  remaining  third  by 
those  of  tin  cities.  The  representatives  must  be  thir^ 
years  of  age  and  mnst  have  resided  in  Norway  not  less 
than  ten  years.  The  members  of  the  state  council  and  the 
persons  employed  in  state  offices  eannot  be  representatives, 
nor  can  those  who  belong  to  the  royal  household:  but  cler- 
gymen are  eligible.  The  king  or  his  lieutenuit  opens  the 
Storthing,  immediately  after  which  it  separates  into  two 
bodies,  the  Lagthing  (or  legislative  body)  and  the  Odelsthing 
(assembly  of  landed  propnetors).  The  Lagthing  consists  of 
one-fourth  of  the  members  of  the  Storthing  chosen  by  the 
whole  assembly.  The  Storthing  is  empowered  to  aboliah 
old  and  to  enact  new  laws,  to  impose  taxes  or  abolish  or 
chan^  them,  to  determine  the  civil  list  of  the  king  and  the 
ttilanes  of  the  persons  employed  Iqr  government,  &c.  Every 
bill  must  originate  in  the  Odelsthmg  ;  it  may  be  proposed  by 
a  member  or  by  one  of  the  state  couDcillors.  When  the 
bill  has  passed,  it  is  brought  into  the  Lagthing,  who  may 
jdopt  or  reject  it.  In  the  latter  case  it  is  returned  to  the 
Odelsthmg,  with  the  reasons  for  such  rejection.  When  a 
bill  hu  twice  passed  tlu»  Odelsthing,  and  has  been  twice 


rejected  by  the  Lagthmg,  both  bodies  uuite  and  decide  the 
matter  in  question  by  ajoiift  vote.  If  two-thirds  are  not  in 
favour  of  the  bill,  it  is  rejected.  When  a  bill  has  pai).sed 
the  legislative  bodies,  it  is  sent  to  the  king,  whose  signature 
gives  It  the  force  of  law.  If  the  king  does  not  assent,  he 
sends  the  bill  back,  observing  only  that  he  does  not  think 
it  useful.  In  this  ease  the  matter  cannot  be  discussed  in 
the  same  Storthing;  but  the  following  Storthing  may  pass 
the  same  bill,  and  the  king  has  a  right  to  reject  it  a  se- 
cond tftne:  but  if  the  third  Storthbgpass  the  bill,  it  becomes 
a  law,  whether  the  king  sign  it  or  not  The  law  by  which 
nobility  was  abolished  m  1821  received  the  king's  signature 
after  having  passed  in  three  Storthings.  The  Storthing 
meets  once  in  three  years,  on  the  Ist  February,  and  the 
session  cannot  last  more  than  three  months.  The  members 
are  only  ohoseii  for  one  Storthing.  The  king  may  in  the  in- 
terval convoke  an  extraordinary  Storthing,  consistingof  those 
persons  who  were  members  of  the  last  regular  Storthing. 

The  executive  power  is  vested  in  the  king.  Tia  Storthing 
does  not  interfere  in  any  way  with  his  arrangement  of  the 
department  war.  But  before  the  king  declares  war  he  must 
inform  the  council  of  state  at  Christiania  of  such  jvoposed 
step.  Tbii  council  is  composed  of  a  minister  of  stale,  seven 
state  councillors,  and  a  secretary  of  state,  all  of  whom  must 
be  natives  of  Norway.  When  the  king  is  not  in  Norway, 
the  minister  and  two  of  the  councillors  are  with  him,  and 
the  others,  who  remain  in  Norway,  govern  the  country  in 
conjunction  with  the  governor,  who  must  not  be  a  Norwe- 
gian, but  may  be  a  royal  prince,  in  which  case  he  is  called 
viceroy.  When  the  king  has  informed  the  Norwegian 
government  of  his  intention  to  declare  war,  he  assembles 
the  Norwegian  and  Swedish  councillors  of  state,  explains  to 
them  the  motives  which  compel  him  to  take  such  a  step, 
and  asks  their  opiiuon.  The  (^nion  of  each  member  is 
taken  down  in  writing,  and  the  decision  of  the  matter  is  left 
to  the  king. 

The  Odelsthing  mapr  examine  the  proceedings  of  the 
council  of  state,  and,  if  there  is  reason  for  it.  bring  it  or 
any  member  of  the  body  to  a  triah  The  Lagthing,  united 
with  the  supreme  oourt  of  justice  residing  at  Clu-istiania, 
constitutes  the  court  which  has  jurisdiction  in  such  a  case. 

(Von  Buch's  Traaelt  through  Norway  and  Lapland; 
Everest's  Journey  to  Norway,  Lapland,  and  part  of  Swe- 
den ;  Laing's  Journal  of  a  Hetidence  in  Norway ;  Schu- 
berfs  Reise  durch  Schweden,  Norwegen,  Lapland,  Finn- 
land,  und  Ingermannland ;  Forsell's  StatistiA  von  Schweden.) 
'  NORWICH,  a  city  and  county  of  itselC  in  the  county  of 
Norfolk,  of  which  county  it  is  the  capital :  97  miles  north- 
east of  London,  in  a  direct  line;  118  miles  by  the  mail-roiid 
throiwh  Bishop  Stortford,  Newmarket,  Bury  St  Edmund's, 
and  ^nietfisd ;  or  1 13  miles  hy  the  other  mail-road  through 
Chelmsford,* Colchesto;  and  Ipswii^  It  is  in  52*  7'  N- 
lat  and  1'  16'  E.  long. 

Norwich  is  not  mentioned  In  history  before  the  time  of 
the  earlier  Danish  invasions.  It  appears  to  have  risen 
gradually  tmm  the  decay  of  Caister  or  Castor  St.  Edmund's, 
now  an  inconsiderable  village  about  three  miles  south  of 
Norwich,  but  antieutlya  British  and  subsequently  a  Roman 
town  under  the  name  of  Venta  Icenorum.  An  old  distich 
records  that 

'  Cutoc  wu  B  city  wban  Norwieh  wa*  doim. 
And  Noiwldi  waa  boUt  of  Caator  iIom.' 

It  is  jprobable  indeed  that  during  the  time  of  the  Romans 
the  site  of  Norwich  was  covered  oy  the  waters  of  the  nstu- 
ary  or  arm  of  the  sea  which  at  that  time  penetrated  with  its 

many  ramifications  the  eastern  coast  of  the  island,  and  ex- 
tended, it  is  likely,  to  or  beyond  the  town  of  Venta.  [Nor- 
folk.] By  the  gradual  accumulation  of  alluvial  matter, 
islands  were  formed  in  this  sestuary,  and  its  waters  were 
divided  into  several  channels.  It  is  probable  that  even  ai 
late  as  the  period  of  the  Norman  conquest  what  is  now  the 
lower  part  of  the  city  consisted  of  such  islands.  During  the 
existence  of  the  separate  kingdom  of  the  East  Anglians 
[Norfolk],  their  kings  had  erected,  upon  what  was  then  a 

Eromontory  on  the  shore  of  this  estuary  and  is  now  the 
astle  Hill,  a  royal  fortress;  and  as  it  is  probable  that  by 
this  time  the  branch  of  the  nstuary  which  flowed  up  to 
Venta  either  was  dry  or  had  become  so  shallow  as  to 
be  little  available  for  navigation,  the  merchants  and  fisher- 
men deserted  Venta  to  seek  new  abodes  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  castle,  and  thus  formed  a  town  which,  from  its 
situation  relative  to  their  former  town,  obtained  the  name 
of  North-wic  twic.  in  Utin  m^f^g^ipf^A^^^G^ 
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of  habitations),  the  northern  station  or  town.  Norwich 
became  a  place  of  some  importance  under  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  princes,   and   had   a  inint.     Blomefleld,  in  his 
'History  of  Norfolk,'  vol.  ii.,  p.  4,  notices  the  coins  of 
several  Saxon  princes.  Alfred*  Athelstan,  Bdmund  I., 
Edred.  Edvard  the  Martyr,  and  Etlielred  II.   The  cir- 
oumstanca  of  Alfr^  eoiniog  money  here  is  remarkably 
as  at  the  date  of  this  coinage  (about  872,  accnding  to 
Blomefleld)  the  government  of  East  An.t^Ua  could  only  have 
jest  come  into  his  hands,<upon  the  extinction  of  the  East 
Anglian  dynasty  in  the  person  of  St.  Edmund,  and  the 
country  either  was  or  had  just  been  in  the  military  possession 
oi  the  Danes.  In  the  invasion  of  the  Danes  under  their  Hng 
Sweyn,  A..D.  1004,  Norwich  was  taken  and  much  injured  by 
them.  It  soon  however  recovered  from  this  blow,  and  was  in 
the  lime  of  Edward  the  Confessor  a  flourishing  town,  having 
1320  burgesses  and  twenty-live  parish  churches.  It  may  be 
questioned  if  at  this  time  it  was  exceeded  in  wealth  and 
population  by  any  place  in  England,  except  I/>ndon,  and 
perhaps  York.   In  the  Conqueror's  time  the  castle  of  Nor- 
wich was  entrusted  to  Ralf  de  Guader,  carl  of  Norfolk ; 
but  he  rebelling  against  the  king         1075).  and  being 
defeated,  took  shipping  at  Norwich  and  tied  into  Bretagne. 
His  wife,  who  valiantly  defended  the  castle,  was  obliged  to 
capitulate.   The  constableship  of  the  castle,  with  the  earl- 
dom of  Norfolk,  was  then  conferred  on  K(^er  Bigot,  or 
Bigod,  to  whom,  on  strong  presumptive  evidence,  the  erec- 
tion of  the  present  keep  has  been  ascribed.    On  the  acces- 
sion of  ■William  Rufus  the  city  was  damaged  by  this  earl 
Roger  Bigod,  who  held  the  castle  for  Robert  of  Normandie, 
William's  elder  brother.    On  the  peace  of  1091,  Rogerwas 
pardoned  and  retained  his  offices.    In  his  time  and  proba- 
bly by  bis  encouragement  the  bishopric  of  the  East  Angles 
was  removed  from  Thetford  to  Norwich  (as>.  1 094),  and  the 
fiiundationa  of  the  cathedral  were  laid  by  Herbert  Losinga, 
or  Losinga,  the  bishop.   The  Conquest  and  the  rebellion  of 
Guader  had  howevw  materially  injured  the  town,  for  at  the 
Domesday  Survey  (a.d.  1086)  the  number  of  burgesses  was 
onlyabout  half  the  number  in  the  Confessor's  time.  Henry  1. 
granted  the  citizens  a  charter  Uj>.  1122).  and  soon  after 
this  the  Flemings  began  to  settle  here,  and  introduced  the 
worsted  manufacture.   The  castle  remained  (except  for  a 
short  interval  in  the  reign  of  Stephen)  in  the  hands  of  the 
Bigod  &mily,  until  the  reign  of  Henry  III.    Hugh  Bigod, 
being  in  theinterestof  young  Henry,  son  of  Henry  11^  took 
the  city  by  assault  (ad.  1174),  with  the  aid  of  a  body  of  Fie* 
mish  troops.   Henry  II.,  to  reward  the  loyalty  of  the  citizens 
who  had  resisted  this  attack,  restored  or  confirmed  tbeir  pri- 
viloges  by  a  charter  whiob  is  still  extant,  and  which  is  one  of 
the  oldest  in  the  kingdom.  In  the  time  of  King  John,  Roger 
Bigod  having  join«l  me  insui^ent  barons,  Norwich  Caittle  was 
seized  by  tlie  king.   Soon  alter  John's  death  it  was  taken 
by  the  dauphin  Louis,  but  on  the  peace  which  follbwed  his  de- 
parture, it  was  restored  to  the  Bigod  family,  by  one  of  whom, 
about  AJ>.  1224,  the  castle  was  surrendered  to  the  crown. 
It.  was  subsequently  committed  to  the  charge  of  the  sheriS' 
of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.   In  the  early  part  of  the  same  reign 
(A.D.  1220)  the  citizens  had  received  authority  to  fortify  their 
city,  but  they  did  not  act  on  the  permission  till  long  after 
(a.d.1  294),  and  the  fortifications  were  not  fully  completed  till 
above  a  century  afterwards ;  and  in  the  mean  time,  in  1267, 
the  insurgent  barons  took  and  plundered  the  place  and  did 
great  damage.  The  walls  of  the  city  were  embattled,  with 
twelve  gates  and  forty  towers.   In  1272  great  disturbances 
broke  out  between  the  monks  and  clergy  and  the  citizens, 
in  consequence  of  the  dlspute'd  jurisdiction  of  part  of  the 
eity,  and  on  account  of  these  disturbances  several  citizens 
were  executed,  and  the  eity  for  awhile  lost  its  charter.  In 
the  reign  of  Edwud  HI.  the  Flemings  settled  here  incon- 
siderable numbers,  and  carrierl  on  the  worsted  manufiic- 
tUT*.   In  the  reign  of  Richard  11.  (aj>.  1381)  the  popular 
umults  which  agitated  nearly  the  whole  country  broke  out 
in  Norfolk,  and  me  mob  entering  Norwich,  and  being  headed 
by  John  the  Litester,  or  Dyer,  committed  great  outrages, 
until  they  retired  to  North  Walsbam.  on  the  approach  of 
Henry  Spencer,  the  warlike  bishop  of  Norwich.  [Norfolk.] 
In  A.D.  1403  Henry  IV.  separated  the  viiy  of  Norwich  from 
the  county  of  Norfolk,  and  made  it  a  county  of  itself. 
During  the  subsequent  reigns  the  city  does  not  seem  to  have 
advanced  in  prosperity,  and  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 
iAJD.  1549)  it  suffered  from  the  rebels  under  Ket,  the 
tanner  of  Wymondham.   [Norfolk.]   In  the  earlier  years 
of  Elisabeth^  reigp  the  Flemings,  who  fled  from  the  \imo- 


culions  of  the  duke  of  Alva,  settled  at  Norwich  to  the 
number  of  4000,  and  much  increased  the  prosperity  of  the 
town  by  the  introduction  of  the  bombazine  manufacture- 
In  the  civil  war  of  Charles  I.  Norwich  sided  with  the  par* 
liament ;  and  as  the  king  had  no  party  in  this  district,  no 
contest  took  place.  No  public  event  of  interest  haa  occurred 
since  that  period. 

The  county  of  the  city  of  Norwich  extends  about  four 
miles  from  north  to  south,  and  as  many  from  east  to  west; 
the  town  itself  is  not  exactly  in  the  centr»of  this  district, 
but  rather  to  the  north-east,  and  extends  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  in  length  from  north-west  to  south-ea<t,  and  from 
three-auarters  of  a  mile  to  a  mile  in  breadth.  It  is  of  irre- 
gular lorm,  and  very  irregularly  laid  out  Hie  streets  are 
narrow  and  winding ;  some  of  them  follow  the  line  of  tlie 
antient  walls,  which  are  partly  standing,  though  the  ditches 
have  been  filled  up  and  the  gates  pulled  down.  Those 
paris  of  the  w^la  wnich  remain  are  in  very  dilapidated  con- 
dition ;  in  other  parts  they  have  been  entirely  demolished 
and  the  site  built  upon.  Tbe  town  stands  on  a  consider«ble 
space  of  ground  for  its  population,  the  houses  bang  modi 
intermixed  with  gardens,  so  that  it  haa  been  designated  *  a 
city  in  an  orchard.'  The  market-plaoe  is  one  of  tbe  most 
spacious  in  England.  The  streets  are  paved,  lighted  with 
gas,  and  watched  under  tbeprovisionsof  alocal  act.  and  the 
principal  streets  have  flagged  footpatlis.  Many  of  the  houses 
and  other  premfses  are  weU  built ;  the  best  are  in  the  market- 
place and  its  vicinity ;  those  situated  in  the  precincts  of  tbe 
cathedral  are  lai^e  and  handsome,  and  are  chiefly  occupied 
as  private  residences.  The  increaseof  buildings  has  been  of 
late  years  very  considerable,  principally  on  the  west  ada  of 
the  town.  The  modern  parts  are  well  built  The  river 
Wensum  enters  Norwich  on  the  north-west  side,  and  winds 
partly  through,  partly  round  the  town,  until  it  finally  leaves 
it  on  the  souil^east  aide :  it  is  erossed  by  $%  least  ten  brid^ 
in  the  town  or  close  to  it  The*  county  of  the  eity  oootaun 
forty-four  parishes  or  hamlets,  and  part  of  a  forty-fifth 
(Sprowston);  of  these,  thirty-three  are  entirdy  compre- 
hended in  the  town  i  the  remaining  twelve  are  purtly  or 
alt^ether  in  the  rural  portion  of  the  county. 

The  most  interesting  of  the  public  buildings  arc  tbe 
castle  and  tbe  cathedral.  Tbe  site  of  the  former  was  pro- 
bably occupied  by  the  castle  of  tbe  East  Anglian  kings  :  it 
is  a  natural  eminence,  augmented  perhaps  by  tbe  earth 
thrown  out  from  the  excavations  made  at  or  preliminaiy  to 
its  re-erection  by  the  Normans.  The  antient  and  preseot 
state  of  this  castle  was  described  by  Mr.  Wilkins  of  Norwich 
(Arc/ueplogitt,  vo].%u.,np.  145,etseq.),  a.d.  1795,  and  more 
recently  (a  d.  1834)by  Mr.  J.W.Robberd%at80of  Norvieb. 
It  had  three  nearly  oireolar  concentric  lines  of  defence,  each 
consisting  of  a  wall  and  ditch,  enclosing  a  ballium  ot  oouit: 
beside  these  there  were  tbo  keep,  tbe  only  part  now  standing, 
in  the  innermost  ballium ;  and  a  barbican,  or  outwork,  lo 
defend  the  entrance.  'Die  whole  comprehended  an  area  of 
not  less  than  twenty^three  acres.  The  outer  ditch  has  been 
filled  up  from  time  immemwial,  but  some  faiut  traces  mar 
yet  be  observed  at  some  points.  The  middle  ditch  was 
more  recently  levelled,  and  the  traces  of  it  remain  in  the 
descent  of  16  or  20  feet  in  some  private  yards.  (Wilkins.) 
The  inner  ditch  and  the  bridge  over  it  still  remain:  tbe 
ditch  is  enclosed  by  an  iron  paJisade,  and  planted  with  o^ 
namental  shrubs  and  trees,  in  the  midst  of  which  stand*  a 
newly-erected  shire-halt,  in  the  l^dor  style.  The  bridge  is 
ISO  feet  long,  and  has  one  arch  of  40  mtspan  (or  43  feet, 
Wilkins} :  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  largest  and  most  perfect 
arch  remaining  of  what  has  been  popularly  but  erro- 
neously termed  Saxon  architecture.  The  wait  of  the  inner- 
most ballium  haa  been  long  destroyed,  but  there  are  the 
remains  of  two  round  towers,  part  of  the  original  gatewar 
at  the  inner  end  of  the  bridge.  The  area  of  the  inner 
ballium  is  level,  but,  from  its  superitv  elevation,  oommandi 
an  interesting  view  of  the  city  and  surrounding  country. 
Round  its  verge  there  is  a  public  walk,  at  the  ftiot  of  i 
modern  wall,  faced  with  granite  and  c^ped  with  battle- 
ments of  freestone,  which,  exc^t  where  interrupted  by  tbe 
keep,  encloses  the  central  part  of  the  area.  In  this  central 
part  is  the  keep,  a  substantial  quadrangular  building,  tbe 
western  and  soutliem'sidea  of  which  are  upon  the  line  of 
the  enclosing  wall,  and  are  consequently  open  to  the  public 
walk.  The  keep  is  1 1 0  feet  3  inches  from  east  to  west,  in- 
cluding a  small  tower,  through  which  was  the  principal 
entrance:  from  north  to  south  it  is  92  fiwt  10  inches:  iu 
height  to  the  battlements  is  69  feet^inebes.  ffbe  interior 
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•omproheaded  two  floon.  a  bu«m»nt  S4  fcet  bUb,  with 
ndls  in  one  part  IS  feat  thick,  fteed  wttli  flint,  uid  ahnoat 
destilate  of  ornament.  The  upper  part  ii  ftead  externally 
with  aton^  and  is  mndi  ornamented.  The  building  main- 
tains it!  antieot  form  externally,  but  the  architectural 
ornaments  are  much  impaired  by  time :  the  inner  part  has 
been  so  much  altmd,  in  order  to  adapt  it  to  the  purpoae  of 
a  gaot  to  which  it  has  been  long  applied,  that  the  original 
arrangement  of  the  apartments  can  icaroely  be  traced. 
The  entrance  tower,  of  richly  mnamented  Norman  archi- 
tecture, known  as  Bigod'i  Tower,  has  latdy  been  restored. 
The  eastern  fh)Ot  has  also  been  reuorated,  but  is  partly 
hidden  by  the  incongruous  addition  of  a  modem  county 
gaol.  Hr.  Wilkins  ascribes  the  erection  of  the  keep  to  iha 
Anglo-Daniah  king  C^nte ;  but  later  writeti,  on  bettor 
ground,  ascribe  it  to  Roger  Bigod. 

The  tmndation  of  the  oatnedral  was  laid.  A.D.  1094,  hj 
Herbert  Losinn,  w  Losinga,  the  bishop  in  whose  time  the 
see  was  remaned  from  Thetftird  to  Norwwh ;  but  he  finished 
only  the  choir  and  tower :  succeeding  bishops  added  the 
other  parts  of  the  building :  the  spire  was  added  Ij  Bishop 
Percy,  a.ix  1361.  Loxinga  laid  the  feandations  of  a  Bene- 
dictine monastery  at  the  same  time  as  those  of  the  cathedral ; 
the  monks  of  wis  monastery  ware  engaged  in  ft^uent 
contests  with  the  citizens,  and  in  these  conlltots  the  cathe- 
dral received  considerable  damage.  The  monastery  was 
completed  in  1101 :  its  revenues  at  the  dissolution  were 
1050/.  17«.  GtL  gross,  or  9782. 19«;  4d.  dear.  A  fev  tmoes 
of  the  buildings  remain. 

The  cathedral  consists  of  a  nave  with  atdo-iisles,  two 
transepts  without  aisles  or  columns,  a  ch<rir  oooapying  part 
of  the  nave  and  the  area  under  the  towor,  an  unoccupied 
^aee  east  of  the  ehoir.  a  chanod  with  two  sid»4isles  con- 
tinued round  the  circular  east  end  of  the  choir,  sereral 
chapels,  a  tower  and  spire  at  (he  intersection  of  the  tran- 
septs with  the  nave,  and  a  cloister,  nearly  perfect,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  church.  The  length  of  ttie  whole  building 
from  eastto  west  is411  feet;  the  breadth  at  the  transepto  191 
feet ;  the  breadth  of  the  nave  and  side-aisles  is  71  feet  The 
cbi8ier\  with  the  included  space,  form  a  quadrangle  with 
the  sides  not  quite  parallel,  but  averaging  between  173  and 
176  feet  each.  The  height  of  the  tower  and  spire,  with  the 
weathercock,  is  3 13  feet  The  plan  is  almoet  wholly  Ncvmsn ; 
the  east  end  and  some  <tf  the  chapels  are  circular.  Com- 
pared with  eome  other  cathedrals,  that  of  Norwich  is  small 
ra  sise  And  measre  in  embellishment,  but  it  comprises 
many  Ibrmiand  features  of  singvlar  and  unique  eharaeter. 
There  has  been  a  lady-chapel  eastward,  but  it  is  now  de- 
stroyed. The  exterior  of  the  cathedral  in  m»nj  parts 
prcMnts  a  decayed  appearance,  from  the  loose  and  finable 
eluracter  of  the  stone  of  which  it  was  built ;  and  buildings 
w  other  ineumbranoes  prevent  it  from  being  seen  to  ad- 
vantage on  any  side  except  the  west  The  nave,  central 
tower,  and  eastern  portion  present  a  continued  line  of 
Norman  work  of  excellent  character:  the  east  end  is  a 
vn^  fine  compwition :  in  its  aisles  are  some  sood  Norman 
groined  roofe ;  and  the  tower,  both  inside  anif  outside,  pre- 
sents one  of  the  best  specimens  of  ornamented  Norman 
extant  The  architecture  of  the  nave  is  very  bold,  and  the 
arches  of  the  triforium  are  large.  There  are  various 
iuMrtions  of  later  styles:  the  cfeatroyod  la^-chapd  was  of 
eariy  English;  the  spire  is  of  decorated  Ei^isn  or  eatly 
popendicular ;  the  ddsters  present  a  mmb  of  work  from 
early  decorated  to  perpendicular,  and  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  west  front  i«  of  perpoidinilar  dwaeter.  Tbne  is  a 
fine  font,  and  various  portions  of  the  sorean-work  and  several 
of  the  monuments  deserve  attentioo.  The  chapter-bouse 
has  been  destroyed.  There  is  a  good  doorway,  and  some 
lavatories  of  good  work  in  the  cloisters. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  cathedral  and  connected  with  it 
b  the  episcopal  palace,  a  large  and  irregular  edifice,  bnilt 
by  different  prelates ;  there  are  in  the  ganlen  some  remains 
efthe  antient  hall  of  the  palace,  now  in  mine.  Near  the 
west  end  of  the  cathedral  is  the  free  school  (formerly  the 
dumri-bouse),  containing  some  good  antient  work;  and 
not  Ihr  olTate  two  antient  galea,  St  Bthelbert's  Gate,  of 
decorated  English  cbaraoter,  and  the  Eipu^liam  GatSb  of 
late  perpmuUeular;  both  valnable  speeimens  of  their  re- 
spective s^les. 

The  parish  churches  of  Norwich  are  more  numerous  than 
in  any  other  city  in  England  except  the  metropolis ;  they 
amount  to  thirty-six.  Some  of  them  are  valuable  specimens  of 
•ntient  arehitectore.  Thoaeof  StBennel^  St.Kthelrod,  and 
P.  C  No.  1018. 


StJuUanhaTC  round  towm:  tiiesetow«B  are  usually  omsi- 
dnedto  be  of  eariy  Norman  dat^  but  thur  ori^nal  openings 
have  been  ao  disturbed  by  elten^on,  that  their  period  and 
style  cannot  be  exactly  ascertained.  Several  of  the  atbst 
churches  retain  portions  of  good  antient  work  amidst  much 
mutilation  and  addition.  The  church  of  St  Michael  Coslany 
is  of  mixed  character ;  part  is  early  English  and  part  of  per- 
pendicular chars'^ter;  in  the  latter  the  tracery  mouldings  and 
other  embellishments  are  carved  in  stone,  and  the  interstices 
filled  up  with  flints.  The  churches  of  St  Andrew,  St  Qeorae 
Col^liue,  St  Giles,  St-  John  Sepulchre,  St  Lawrence,  St 
Michael  at  Plea,  St.  Saviour,  and  St  Stephen  are  all  hand- 
some churches,  of  perpendicular  character,  some  of  them 
with  lofty  and  elegant  flint  and  sttme  towers.  But  the  most 
conspicuous  cbureh  is  that  of  St  Pfitor  Ifancroft,  a  large 
and  fine  perpendioulu  ohnrob,  with  a  lofty  toww  and  hand- 
■ome  wmdowB.  There  are  some  other  bnildings  which 
are  the  remains  of  eedesiastical  edifloes.  The  nave  of  the 
church  belonging  to  the  monastery  of  the  Dominican  or 
Black  Friars  is  now  the  common  hall  of  the  city,  called  St 
Andrew's  Hall ;  the  choir,  long  used  as  the  Dutch  or 
Walloon  church,  with  the  convent  kitchen,  dormitory,  in- 
firmary, and  Either  paiit^  were  lately  used  as  a  workhouse. 
St  Giles's  Hospital  (popularly  the  Old  Man's  Hospital)  com- 
wehends  portions  of  the  antient  church  of  St  Helen's. 
There  are  numerous  dissenting  places  of  worship. 

The  Guildhall  is  a  large  old  building,  erected  in  the 
fifteenth  or  sixteenth  century,  and  since  repaired  or  altered ; 
it  includes  convenient  courts  for  holding  the  city  assizes  and 
sessions,  and  contains  some  good  paintings  and  some  other 
articles  of  interest  The  new  city  gaol  is  a  massive  and  ajfr* 
pronriate  building ;  there  is  also  a  &idewell ;  the  shire-hau, 
m  tbe  castle  ditch,  is  a  brick  building  in  the  Todor  Mjla, 
eased  with  cement ;  the  new  county  gaol,  in  connexion  with 
the  easile,  is  a  commodious  building. 

The  following  shows  the  increase  of  the  population  of 
the  county  ch  the  city  of  Norwich  in  the  course  of 
the  present  century :- 1801,  36,832;  I8I1.  37,256;  1821, 
ft0,288;  1831,61,116.  The  population  in  1831  compreheniled 
529  femilies,  chiefly  engaged  in  agriculture,  9153  in  trade 
and  manufactures,  and  4848  not  meluded  in  either  of  the 
above  classes.  The  number  of  houses  in  1835  was  14.201, 
of  which  13,132  were  inhabited  and  1069  uniDhahited.  The 
number  of  houses  rated  to  the  poor  was  4525,  of  which 
1271  wererated  under  1U/.ajear;  1978  above  10/.andQnder 
iOL ;  768  above  20^  and  under  40^. ;  and  508  at  401.  and 
upward.  The  most  important  trade  of  the  town  oonsists  of 
the  manufeeture  of  lilk  and  worsted  into  shawls,  eiapea, 
bomlMiines,  damasks,  camlets,  and  imilatioDB  of  tbe  Irish 
and  French  stuffe.  These  nunafectures  are  chiefly  carried 
on  by  hand-looms  and  at  the  habiutions  of  the  workmen. 
There  are  however  some  manofectories.  These  branches  of 
industry  have  recovered  of  lata  years  from  the  depression 
under  which  they  had  long  laboured  (of  which  depression 
181 1  was  the  middle  point) :  nearly  3800  adult  males  were 
enraged  in  them  in  1831.  There  are  three  yearly  fairs, 
and  two,  weekly  markets,  vis.  on  Wednesday  aAd  Satur^ 
day ;  the  latter,  which  is  the  principal,  is  a  great  market 
for  com  and  cattle.  The  corn-market  is  held  in  a  lam 
handsome  building,  *  the  Corn  Exchange,'  erected  for  the 
purpose,  and  the  cattle-market  is  in  an  open  area  ad- 
Jheent  Id  the  castle.  TMe  in  agricultural  produce,  coal, 
and  other  heavy  goods  is  carried  «i  by  means  of  tiie  river 
diiefly  in  l^hters  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  tons  burden. 
Since  the  30th  September.  1833,  Norwich  has  been  acces- 
sible to  sea-borne  vessels  of  small  tonnage.  To  feciUtate  the 
approach,  an  entrance  has  been  msde  from  the  sea  into 
the  navigable  ehannel  of  the  Waveney,  by  Lake  Lotbing, 
and  a  ship- canal  from  tbe  Waveney  to  the  Yare  or  Wen- 
som.  There  is  another  short  canal  near  Norwich.  These 
various  cuts  with  the  river  are  navigable  for  vessels  not  ex- 
ceeding ten  feet  draught  of  water.  The  harbour,  lock,  and 
sluice  at  the  sea  entrance  of  this  navigation  are  extensive 
works.  The  assises  and  quartern-sessions  for  the  county  q. 
Norfolk  are  held  at  Norwich. 

Norwich  claims  to  be  a  borough  of  prescriptive  origin. 
Hie  corporation  hu  however  recnved  many  charters  mm 
snoeesBive  kin^  Before  the  late  Municipal  Refbrm 
Act  it  comprehended  a  governing^  body  of  a  mayor,  24 
aldermen,  aud  60  common  councilmen,  with  the  usual 
offloers,  and  nearly  3500  freemen.  By  the  Municipal  Re- 
form Act  the  borough  was  divided  into^eigl^Hsards,  aod|' 
16  aldflnMo  and  48  eouneilh)^,^. 
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two  membArs  to  ]>wliamaqt  fwa  tbo  tiiod  ol  Bdvatd  I. 
Th«  oooiUtueaoy  in  1835-3fi  ooDi]vabeDdMl  4103  Aleoton, 
fiwemoD  or  lO/^houieholdan.  Tm  Umitl  of  the  borough, 
both  for  munieipal  and  pariiamentary  purpoM*.  eompr^ 
brad  the  oDunty  of  the  city,  and  have  boon  no  furtbw  alterod 
than  Igr  the  addition  of  tonie  oxtra-peroebial  diatriats 
wittnn  the  boundary.  Norwich  ia  the  principal  place  of 
election  and  a  poUing-fttation  for  the  eaatam  diviuoa  oS  the 
county  of  Norfolk. 

The  benefices  in  the  city  amount  to  thirty-four :  they  are, 
with  one  exception,  in  the  arobdeaooiiry  of  Norwich,  and 
are  all  small,  only  two  exceeding  200/.  yearly  Talue;  a 
very  few  are  provided  with  glebe-bouaes. 

There  vote  in  1 833,  in  the  oounty  of  l^e  city,  thirty-eight 
infant  or  dame  schools,  with  above  900  children ;  twolTe 
boardinK-sohooU,  with  above  300  children ;  and  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  day^houU  of  all  kiddi  (induding  national 
and  other  durity  scboob),  with  ISOQ  tcholai* ;  giving  in  all 
9ne  hundred  and  lerenty  lobooU,  with  about  6400  ebildren 
in  then,  or  about  one*tenth  wT  tlw  population  of  the  county 
of  the  eity  at  the  time.  Tbent  were  forty-four  Snnday-uhools 
of  all  elaiNBt  giving  instruction  to  about  4400  children. 

There  are  sevenil  diasenting  pj^oes  of  worship.  The 
charitable  inatltutions  and  charities  arc  very  numtroua. 
{Reports  qf  Charity  Commmirmtrt.)  The  Norfolk  and 
Norwich  HoNpital,  a  large  and  e^pint  building  of  red  brick, 
erected  in  1771,  can  receive  above  a  hundred  patients.  It 
it  partly  supported  by  a  triennial  musical  festival  in  St. 
Andrew's  Hall.  Tho  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Lunatio  Asylum 
is  at  Thorpe,  about  two  miles  from  the  city.  There  are  a 
dispensaryi  an  eye-infirmary,  a  lunatic  hospital,  an  asylum 
and  Hhou  for  the  hlindi  and  seveval  hosnttala  or  ^ne- 
bousee  for  the  indigent:  St.  Giles's  hospital,  the  Boys*  and 
Oirls*  boapitalit  and  X>auglity*a  hoapital  afe  tbo  wief  of 
these.  Sl  Giles^  bosidial  (of  which  the  nanageaent  ia  in 
thf  eorporation)  has  estates  worth  nearly  60U0/.  a  year. 
There  are  a  master  and  166  inmates,  besides  swvants.  The 
flw  grammar-school  is  maintained  out     this  Mdowmeat. 

Of  institutions  for  the  promotion  of  knowledge,  the  Nor- 
folk and  Norwich  literary  Institution  is  the  chief.  It  has 
a  valuable  wdl-ielected  library,  for  which  a  flne  new  bvild- 
ini;  has  been  erected  or  is  now  erecting.  The  Norfolk  and 
Norwich  Museum  is  kept  in  the  builaing  conneoted  with 
this  institution,  but  is  an  entirely  separate  establishment. 
There  is  an  annual  exhibition  of  paintings  by  a  society  of 
artists.  There  are  two  oewipapera  publuhed  at  Norwich. 
The  Nonrich  Union  Fire  and  Life  Inanzance  Offioea  ue 
iutitutiona  of  eonsidenble  importance. 
.  (Hickman's  Qt4MoArtkit§ctur«  t  GtHtral Hittorjf  ^tha 
Cmtnty  q/*  iVoi^ft,  Norwioh,  1849;  Stark  anil  Rubberds' 
SowMry  M  Mtf  Riwrt  ^  Norf^;  BrittoD**  Horwiek 
CtUhmral  and  ArchUtehmil  Aati^tutf  ^Uaamitary 

NORWICH.  DIOCBSE  OF.  Upon  the  estaUishment 
of  Christianity  among  the  East  Angles,  in  the  reign  of 
Bigeberi,  Felix,  a  Burgundtan  (ob.  a.s>.  647h  was  made  the 
bishop  of  the  newly-con  verted  peopla^  and  the  see  was  fixed 
at  Punmoc  or  Duumok,  now  Dunwichi  then  an  important 
town,  and  perhaps  the  residence  of  the  king.  The  limits  of 
the  diocese  appear  to  have  been  those  of  the  kingdMUj  and 
these  may  be  considered  as  on  the  whole  indicated  by  those 
of  the  present  4iooese.makiug  some  allowance  for  the  vwia- 
tioa  which  may  be  supposed  to  have  takon  place  in  the 
oeone  of  many  oentnriea.  The  subsequent  changes  of  Uie 
borate  are  noticed  elsftwhere.  [Nqivqijc.] 

The  dioeese  includes  the  counties  of  Norfolk  and  Suflolk, 
except  four  parisbea  in  the  latter  county,  vii.  Uadlwgh. 
Monks  lUeigb,  and  Moultoo,  peculiars  of  Canterbuiy,  and 
Fraokingham.  a  peculiar  oi  Recheator ;  it  com]KrebendB  aMo 
sixteen  parishee  ia  the  oounty  of  CambtidgMhirs,  which 
appear  to  have  belonged  to  the  Sast  Anglian  kingdom, 
while  the  rest  of  that  county  belonged  to  Mereia,  and  is 
now  included  in  the  diocese  of  £ly. 

There  was  formerly  but  one  arcbdeaeonry  for  the  whole 
diocese ;  there  are  now  four,  as  foUowa,— Norwieb  (thf  ori- 
ginal one),  Norfolk  (ttslabltshed  a.o.  1200),  Sudbury  (ad. 
1126),  and  Suffolk  (a.o.U27).  These  tour  cowpwhend  46 
rural  deaneries  and  1346  parishes. 

It  ia  proposed     the  Churoh  Commi«Honeia  ^ird  8** 

CI)  to  tranafor  the  Cambridgeshire  pariibeB.  with  the 
nery  of  Finoham,  in  the  atchdoscanir  and  county  of 
Norfolk,  thS  deanery  of  lAnn,  in  the  arehaeaeoory  af  Nor- 
wi«h  and  eeuiitr  o(  norfoU*  Md  the  deamnnW  MwMavm, 


Glare,  and  Thingo,  in  the  archdeacoaiy  of  Sudbury  and 
QQuntiea  of  Gambridgeshir*  and  Suffolk,  to  the  diooeae  of 
Ely.  The  rmnues  of  the  bisbi^ricwme  fannerW  very  eon- 
salerabla,  but  wen  much  diminished  by  Henry  Vl II.  The 
Mt  yearly  inoome  of  the  see  was,  in  1831,  639SL  No  sl- 
teration  has  been  propoaed  in  the  income.  The  bishops 
have  always  possessed  greater  liberties  than  any  other 
hi^w^  in  England,  and  they  sit  in  the  Upper  House  oat 
only  in  right  of  their  barouy,  but  also  as  titular  abbots  of  St. 
Bonnet  in  Holme.  Tha  bishop  of  N<vwich  ia  the  onl) 
abbot  in  England. 

The  otnrparation  of  the  cathedral  consists  of  a  dean  and  six 
prebendaries;  there  are  also  six  minor  canona  (three  of 
whom  hold  respectively  the  offices  of  preoantor,  sacrist,  and 
Ubrarian),  a  gospeller,  and  an  ainstwer.  The  net  revenne 
of  the  church,  in  1831,  wa8  624S/.,  <tf  which  the  greater 
part  was  shared  among  the  dean  and  prebeiKlariea. 

NORWICH,  AMERICA.  iCoxmcncnr.} 

NORWOOD,  RICH  AKD,a  natbematMianof  tbaeuUer 
part  of  the  aevwiteenth  eaatury,  of  whcae  personal  hietory 
we  know  nothing  Ha  it  principally  famous  bt  having 
been  one  of  the  Brst  who  measured  a  degree  of  the  meri- 
dian with  any  aecaraey.  His  method  was  thia: — in  the 
yesr  1635  he  measurm  the  distance  between  lAodtm  aM 
York,  taking  the  bearings  as  he  jwooeeded  akmg  the  mad, 
and  reducing  all  to  the  direotion  of  the  meridian  and  to  tbe 
borixontal  plane.  The  difierence  of  latitude  bo  fouod  by 
observation  of  the  solstices  to  be  2°  58'.  and  from  that  and 
his  measured  distance  he  concluded  the  degree  to  be 
367,176  feet  English,  or  57.800  toiaes.  This  baa  been 
found  to  be  a  near  appnoimation,  but  his  method  waa  neoes- 
sarily  not  capable  of  muoh  aoeuraqr,  nor  did  ha  measare 
the  disiaoce  in  the  best  mannv:  *  Somatine^*  aays  be, 
*  I  meajrared.  somotimai  Ipaeady  and  I  balieva  1  am  within 
a  scantling  of  the  truth.'  He  is  tbe  author  of  Ibe  following 
wwks:— 1.  *  Trigonometry,  or  the  Doctrine  of  Triangles,' 
4tO.,  1631.  1685;  12mo.  1651,  1667,  1669.  2.  'Fortifiea- 
tien,  or  Architecture  Militaire,*  4to..  1639.  3.  'The  Ser 
man's  Practice,  containing  the  Meuautation  of  a  Degree  of 
the  Earth,'  4tO.>  1 637, 1655. 1667. 1668.  1678.  4.  '  Epitoaw 
being  the  application  of  the  doctriae  of  triangles  ia  eertam 
problems  eunoarning  the  use  of  the  plain  Sea  Chart.'  8va, 
1674.  S.  *  liigarithmic  Tables,'  i2mo»  n.  d.  He  also  pub- 
lished letters  and  papers,  in  the '  Philosophical  Tranaactieu,' 
on  the  tides,  oh  his  oiensaration  of  an  are  of  tha  sendiaB, 
and  on  other  subjects  of  minor  importauoa. 

NOSE  is  one  of  the  external  apertniaa  ef  tlw  ra^iiatoiy 
system  and  the  organ  for  the  sensa  «f  smaU.  Tbe  peitiM 
of  the  nose  1^  which  oduira  are  pereaived  liaa  de^  hack  in 
the  cavity  to  whieh  the  external  apsrturea  of  tb«  Hstifls 
lead ;  thq  portion  whieh  ia  j^minant  upon  tha  ftaa  sarm 
merely  as  the  apparatus  tat  inhaling  tb«  ai^vhicdi  is  im- 
I«egnated  with  tbe  odour.  The  most  essmtia]  parts  ef  tbe 
ornaa  sre  theolfoctory  nerves,  wbichcomaefffr*^  theeUae- 
toiy  bulbs  ol  the  brain  [Biu>n},  and  passing  thtoogh  aome- 
rouahelea  in  the  ethmoid  bone,  whieh  is  situated  faetweoo 
the  orbiu  and  above  and  behind  the  aoBtrila.  rmaiiy  en 
the  extended  surfoeea  of  that  bone  and  the  tttrbinated 
bones  which  form  on  each  side  the  ehambers  of  tba  ooae. 
The  seaaitive  terminations  of  tbe  »«rvea  are  plaead  aft  the 
aurfoce  of  a  delicate  and  vary  vasoular  monbraM  vbioh 
him  the  whole  oavity  of  tl«  aose,  and  vfaieh  is  eowrtantly 
kept  moist  by  tbe  seeratioa  of  a  uakll  qaanti^  of  wMak,  in 
whiab  tba  adorifoioua  factioka  an  ought  mA  fmt  •  tnv 

The  aeaia  of  nwU  variea  oeosidertUy,  both  i»  dogiw 
a&d  in  kind,  in  different  animala.  It  ia  evideetly  prn- 
ssased  by  iaaeeta  and  many  oibMs  of  the  kmr  aoiiMk. 
but  tbe  organs  by  whieh  they  exercise  it  aie  uakMmL  In 
the  higher  animals  its  d^ree  ef  actttoMas  ta  ia  gaaenl 
marked  by  the  extent  of  surfaoe  of  tbe  eikoMd  aad  birbi- 
aatad  bones, over  which  tbe  elfootery  nerveaare  distribatsA 
In  nan,  thia  surfooe  is  propacUenalfy  atnaUer  than  in  eibsr 
animate,  in  moat  ef  whieh,  besideB  oacapytne  the  grsaiCT 
part  of  tbe  iaieaier  of  the  foee.  it  is  inereaaad  ^  pemhar 
branchit^  and  convolotioaa  of  tbe  thinlojets  the  boacs. 
BaehspeeieahasaJsoaMnw  efweU  in  some  degree  pecaUsr 
to  itself;  thus  herbivoi^ua  aoimaK  tfapu^  pmsaamng  the 
most  delicate  power  of  discaning  the  differaMa  o(  Tsge- 
taUe  adorn  mm  iw  andaat  fcenUy  of  jiaiiwlaatiaf 
these  ef  meat  wuaal  snbataima;  while  tba  aanivor^  en 
the  othei  baiMl  i»a  icareely  diitioiwihuMr  toAen  iban 
thalaiNL  BfeflkavMNl^iifeftcft^^BHili^Mbeaank- 
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ilHUMs  wbloh  an  of  th*  gwatart  imfwrtanM  to  it*  ova 
existence,  and  thui  obtaiiu  at  one*  a  knowlwlga  of  tiMir 

Sratenea  In  pliUM  aoMMltd  horn  all  the  olbar  aenias. 
[an  poMesaM  the  msa  of  inell  for  a  fery  la^  nonber 
of  ftubitaneM,  but  not  fn  a  rery  aeute  degree  for  anv  of 
them.  Hie  diffinvnee  appean  the  greater  between  him 
and  other  antmali  in  consequenee  of  the  negleot  of  the 
exereiM  of  thU  lenie  which  ia  common  (except  fcr  par- 
ticular pnrpoaee)  in  etviliied  society;  but  the  Ameriean 
Indians  ud  some  of  the  northern  Asiatic  tribes,  bj  their 
consunt  practice  in  bunting,  are  said  te  harc  acquired  a 
power  of  soent  soareely  inferior  to  that  of  the  dog. 

Tbm  olfhotorf  nerre  is  appconriated  exelusively  to  the 
sense  moll,  and  it  ineapabie  of  perceiving  pain  or 
anr  other  eensation.  Of  the  peculianttea  bjr  which  in 
dimrent  animals  It  Is  capable  of  pereeiTinft  only  oerrain 
odours,  we  know  no  more  than  of  the  nature  of  those 
odours  themselves,  of  wbose  existenoe  we  have  no  other 
ertdenoe  than  that  of  the  sense  which  tbey  aMeoL 

The  sense  of  smell  serres  as  an  adjunot  to  that  of  taste, 
and  is  ittbserrient  in  most  instances  to  the  same  purpose, 
of  proTidiog  proper  and  avoiding  injurious  food  for  the  sus- 
tenanoe  of  the  body.  By  it  many  animah  eeek  out  their 
food,  and  all  seleet  (torn  that  whiob  tliey  obuin ;  and 
much  of  that  eompeund  sensation  which  we  regard  as  tute 
is  really  duo  to  the  imolU  a%  ftr  initanoe,  the  eensation  of 
the  flavour  of  aromatic  eubataaeea,  which  U  completely  lost 
by  closing  the  nostrils  while  wo  are  eating  them. 

For  the  ftiU  perception  of  odours  it  ia  neeeasary  that  the 
MTticlM  ebarged  with  them  sliould  be  drawn  with  some 
ibroe  into  the  nose,  and  we  may  stand  for  soma  time  in  a 
very  ttrongly  smiling  atmosphere  without  peroeiving  it,  if 
we  breathe  only  through  the  mouth.  The  most  aeute  Benea^ 
tion  is  obtained  by  the  sudden  inhalation  of  a  large  quantity, 
or  br  a  suceoasion  of  short  and  quick  inspirations. 

NOSTRADA'MUS,  or  NOTRB  DAHE,  MICHEL,  a 
singular  peraoMge,  who  appears  to  have  enjoyed  soma  reptt* 
tatloD  as  a  pfayiician.  but  is  now  only  remembered  as  the 
author  of  the  most  celebrated  predictions  published  -in 
modern  times,  was  deaoended  from  a  noble*  family  ia  Pn»- 
vanoa,  and  waa  bom  at  SL  Kftmy,  a  amall  town  in  the  dio- 
osae  of  Avignon,  on  the  14th  of  December,  lft03.  Hi* 
ftUiar  «i*  a  public  notary ;  hia  fHteraal  giandfatfaer  wia 
astronomer  and  pbyaioian  to  lUiw,  count  of  Provence  and 
titular  king  of  Steily  and  Jerus^m;  and  hia  natemal 
giaodfather  (from  whom  he  aoquiud  the  olomenta  <^  the 
teienees  and  mathematics)  was  also  aatronoqier  and  pbysi- 
fltau  to  John  duke  of  Calabria,  the  son  of  ktnig  U&aL  After 
baring  tnlshed  his  courses  of  fauoaanity  and  philoaophy  at 
Avignon,  be  went  to  study  medioine  at  Montpdlier.  but  was 
driven  away  Inr  the  pla^  in  US9.  For  more  than  four 
years  he  travelled  about  in  the  south  of  Fiance,  and  stayed 
foma  time  at  Toulouse  and  Bordeaux,  during  whiefa  period 
he  seems  to  have  paid  particular  attention  b>  botany,  and 
■Iso  toiliave  underUken  the  treatment  of  all  sueb  patientt 
as  were  willing  to  put  themselves  undei  hia  eare.  He  then 
returned  to  Montpellier.  look  the  degroe  of  doatoc  of  mtdi- 
eine  in  hia  twenty-aannth  year  (lftS9).  and  thm  again  "pro- 
a*aded  on  hi*  travel*.  At  Agon  be  remained  Jiwr  years, 
and  married.  Here  too  became  aaquainted  with  Juliua 
Casar  fieahger,  with  whom  be  appears  to  have  been  inth 
nete,  and  whom  he  ealU  a  Virgil  in  poetry,  a  Oeero  in 
eloquenee,  and  a  Galen  in  medicine;  and  deolares  that 
ha  owed  more  of  his  aeienttflc  attainments  to  him  than  to 
any  other  person.  After  the  death  of  hi*  wifo  and  two 
obildren  whom  he  had  by.  bar.  he  left  AgoB,  and  went  first 
to  Marseille,  and  then  (in  lft44)  to  Salon,  wbave  bo  married 
a  second  time. 

Two  years  afterwards,  the  plagne  having  broken  out  at 
Aix,  he  was  invited  thither  by  a  public  depuution  from  the 
inhabitants,  and  wee  of  so  much  asniee  (partieularly  by 
mean*  of  apowder  tii  his  own  invention,  of  which  he  has 
given  the  Mnidn  in  the  eighth  ehafrter  of  hi*  tnatiae 
'^DeaFarda'X  tint  he  received  •  pension  fton  the  town 
during  several  years  after  the  oeesatien  of  the  disease.  He 
ha*  left  upon  roeoid  «  enriou*  inatanee  of  the  modesty  of  the 
wmon  Aix.  iriiOb  a*  anon  aa  tbey  peroeived  thomaelvea 
•ttatdted     the  contagion,  began  to  lev  thraualvw  np  in 

*  AimiTdURtaMnMnflwriaM  tievu  of  J««rhh  teecHaaA  U*  Uogrm- 
plMn,arurdMWBetMh««Mar  OMtilba  mt  InMhw.  wplM  Ik  bUi  the 
MkniMwofdtfia*lCfaoD.,siLn--'OtdMAlMMBofImIw«aM  DMn 
thu  htduDAmtatidiiig  at  A*  Uma,  to  know  Vlisi  IwuM  to  4d.*  ('  kr- 
««M  it  HafeMiM  AKm),*  t.  till.) 


thOtr»indmg-*haeta,  in  order  that  their  naked  bodle*  might 
not  be  aeen  afLer  their  death. 

The  next  year  <1547)  he  wa*  aent  br  to  Lyon  on  a  similar 
oeoasion,  and  appears  to  have  suoeeeded  equally  well,  Ou 
bis  return  to  Sslon,  where  he  was  lose  esteemed  than  elso' 
where,  he  employed  part  of  hi*  leisure  time  in  composing 
some  medical  works,  ebiefly  oonsisting  of  receipts  and  pre- 
parations. It  was  about  this  time  that  he  first  began  to 
represent  himself  as  divinely  inspired,  and  endued  with  the 

fift  of  prophecy.  Hia  prediction*  were  first  written  in  proee : 
ut,  upon  reristng  them  afterwards,  be  thought  th^  wouM 
look  better  if  expressed  in  verse,  and  aeeordmgly  be  throw 
them  all  Into  the  fbrm  of  quatrain*,  and  then  arranged 
them  in  three  Centuriea.  Wlien  thi*  was  done,  he  wa*  in 
some  doubt  about  the  safety  and  propriety  of  publishing  the 
work ;  but  a*  the  time  of  many  of  the  events  foretold  in  his 
predictions  was  near  at  hand,  he  at  last  reeolvod  to  print  - 
them.  The  flnt  edition  was  published  at  Lyon  (U55>.and 
appeared  with  a  dedieation  to  his  son  CsMar,  then  an  inAint. 
As  might  be  expected,  the  work  was  very  differently  re- 
ceived By  different  persons;  at  home  be  was  generally  con- 
sidered an  impostor,  bu,t  in  other  parte  of  France  he  waa 
looked  upon  either  as  a  person  really  and  truly  inapited  bf 
God,  or  else  as  one  who  held  communication  with  the  devil. 
However  Henry  U.  and  hia  superstitious  mother  Catherine 
sent  for  bim  to  Paris,  received  him  at  eonrt  very  graeioiuly, 
made  him  a  pieoent  of  two  hundred  orownsy  ud  aent  him 
to  Blois  to  see  the  king^a  obildren  there,  and  to  try  to  find 
out  their  ftiture  destinies.  Tb*  resuU  of  thia  visit  ia  not 
known,  but  It  ia  eertsin  that  Nostradamus  returned  to 
Salon  loaded  witU  honours  and  presenta.  Eneouraged  by 
hia  sucoees,  he  increased  his  quatrains  to  the  number  of  a 
complete  thousand,  and  publiafaed  a  new  edition  ef  them, 
with  adedicatioii  to  the  king,  in  1398.  The  next  year  that 
prince  received  a  wound  at  a  tournament,  of  which  he  died, 
and  it  was  thought  that  so  unusual  an  aecident  oould  not  . 
have  been  omitted  in  Noatradamua's  predictions ;  aocord- 
ingly  his  book  was  immediately  consulted,  and  in  the  thir^* 
Ofth  quatrain  of  the  fint  oentnry  were  fttund  the  fblhiwl^ 
lines:— 

'  L«  lloa  jMBw  la  vlM  MaweUM. 
Ka  thiao  b«llii)M  pv  «iir>U«r  dud 
DftM  eaft  d'or  !«•  ;«az  In!  errwm. 
DwKp)aiMWM,ptiUamrii)  Mart  anilla.* 

So  remarkaUe  a  coincidence  greatly  increased  hi*  fluBe, 
and  he  was  honoured  ahordy  after  with  a  visit  from  Bma- 
nuel  duke  of  Savoy,  and  bis  wilb  the  princess  Margaret  of 
France.  Charles  Ia..  on  f  progress  throng  Provence,  sent 
for  him,  and  upon  his  eoroplaining  of  the  slight  respect  in 
which  he  was  held  by  hia  fellow-townsmen,  publicly  declared 
that  be  should  bold  the  enemies  of  Nostraaaraus  to  be  bis 
own.  He  aftwwards  presented  him  with  a  purse  of  two 
hundred  crowns,  togeuer  with  a  brevet  eonstituting  him 
his  physfoUn  in  ordinary,  with  the  same  appotntraent  as  the 
rest. 

Nostradamn*  died  about  sixteen  months  after,  July  S, 
1 686.  He  waa  buried  at  Salon,  In  the  church  of  the  Corde- 
liers, underamonoment  insaibedwith  an  epitaph  asserting 
in  the  most  oonfident  terms  his  prophetio  skill.  After  his 
death  two  more  Centuriea  were  eoUeeted  from  Ida  papers. 
&c.,  and  added  to  his  quatrains,  and  the  whole  work  waa 
translated  into  various  foreign  language*.  Since  that  time 
his  pretensions  to  the  gift  of  prophecy  have  been  variously 
estimated;  moat  person*  probably  conaider  him  to  have 
been  mther  an  imposttv  or  a  lunatic,  and  attribute  the  ful- 
filment of  some  of  his  predictions  to  chance ;  others  have 
accused  him  of  magic,  from  which  charge  he  is  dcfeodsd  by 
Naud^  in  his '  Apologia  pour  les  grands  Hommes  soup- 
(onn6s  de  Magie;*  while  some  of  the  believers  in  animal 
magnetism  have  dasied  him  among  other  '  crisiaquea '  who 
exercised  '  la  faculti  physique  de  ^riuon  somoambulique 
et  de  prdvf^Dce  ou  elairvo^ce  inatinetive.'  (JraWiWf 
At  Magr^tme  Ammaly  t,  viii.) 

Even  in  U06  there  appeared  at  I^ria  a  work  by  Ihfodm 
Bouya,  with  the  fbllowing  singular  title :  '  Nouvellea  Oon- 
sid^rations  sur  Nostradamus  et  sur  ses  PrMietions  con- 
oernanti  l,  la  Mort  de  Charles  I.,  Rm  d'Analeierre  ^  3, 
celle  du  Due  de  Montmorenoy,  sous  Louis  XIII.;*  3,  la 
Perseeution  contra  l*£glise  Chtetienne  en  1792 ;  4,  laHort 
de  Louis ZVI.. celle  de  la  Heine,  et  du  Dauphin;  5, 1'EU- 
vatien  de  Napoleon  Buona^wrte  i  I'Empire  de  France ;  6. 
la  Longueur  de  son  B^gtie ;  7,  la  Paix  qu'il  doit  procurer 
&  tout  le  Continent;  sa  puissance,  qui  doit  Itre  ut.  jour 
aumigwid.  s«  mor  qu'ofle  E^tilf^'^fS^'J^^ISt 
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9,  enflD,  la  ConquSta  que  ce  H£ros  doit  &ire  de  I'Angle- 
terre.*  The  (lo  called)  prediction  of  the  death  of  Charles  L, 
mentiwiad  in  the  above  title-page,  is  one  of  the  most  sin- 
gidar  ih  the  whole  eoUMtion ;  it  oooun  in  the  Ibrtj-nintb 
qnatnin  of  the  ninth  oantaiy,  and  is  as  followB: 

■  Ond  at  BmrrU—  luMcheront  mtn  Aimni 
aiaat  lU  LooAtm  mattrwt  L  Mt  lau  Kfll  I 
£•  Ml  It  la  «!■  hd  Mrant  k  rmani 
FWit  NX  mnii  le  rlgM  n  diwnoL' 

In  the  dedication  of  his  work  to  Henry  IL  he  piedicts  that 
the  Christian  church  will  suffiar  from  a  cruel  persecution : 
*  et  durera  ceste  c^  juiques  &  Van  mille  sept  cent  nonante 
deux,  que  Von  cmdera  ettre  une  renovation  da  riicie .-"  the 
latter  part  of  this  sentence  is  oertaioly  remarkable  vhen  we 
reeoUoct  that  the  French  republicdated  its  existence  from  Sep- 
tember 22. 1 792 ;  and  that  in  all  public  acts  time  was  reckoned 
from  that  day  as  from  tlie  commencement  of  a  new  nra. 

The  *  Centuries  *  of  Nostradamus  have  been  frequently 
reprinted,  and  numerous  commentators  have  endeavoured 
to  explain  his  predictions.  The  best  editions  are  those  of 
Lyon,  1568,  Svo.,  and  Amsterd.,  1668,  12mo.  Of  Cun- 
mentaries  (bMides  that  of  M.  Bouy^  a^eady  notioed)  the 
most  oalebnted  are:  *  Commentaire  sur  les  Centuries  de 
NoMradauioa,'  parChavieny,  Paris,  1596,  8to.;  'Concord- 
ance des  Proph^ties  de  Nostradamas  avec  I'Histoife,*  par 
Guynaud,  Paris,  1693. 12mo. ; '  La  Clefde  Nostradamus,*  par 
nn  Bulitaire,  Paris,  1710,  12mo..  and  an  English  translation, 
with  notas.by  Tbeopbilus  de  Garenciires,  Lond,  fol.  1672. 

Before  he  wrote  his  *  Ceuituies '  Nostradamus  had  pub- 
lished during  several  years  an  almanac,  containing  pre- 
dictions about  the  weather,  &c  besides  a  few  other  works, 
of  which  only  the  names  are  now  remembered :  *  TV&it£  des 
Fardements,  Lyon,  1552;  'Des  Confitures,*  Anvera,  1557; 
both  ooiitainedin  *  Opuscule  deplusieursexquisesReceptes, 
divis£  en  deux  parties,'  Lyon,  1572,  16mo.;  '  Le  Remdde 
tete  utile  centre  la  Paste  et  toutes  Fidvret  pestilentiellei^' 
Piuria,1561,  8VO.;  *  Paraphrase  de  Galien,  sar  I'Exhortation 
de  Mtoodole  mux  Etudea  des  Beaux  Arts,'  Lyon,  1588,  Svo. 

For  mora  particulars  of  the  life  and  works  of  Nostra- 
damua  see  '  Abrfo^  de  ta  Tie  de  Hichel  Nostradamus,  par 
Palamide  Trone  de  Condroulet,  de  la  Ville  de  Salon,*  4to 
no  date;  his'  Life.'  by  Haitze,  Aix,  1712, 12ma  Adelung 
has  given  him  a  place  in  his  *  Histoire  de  la  Folie  Humainv 
Tit.  109. 

This  article  cannot  better  end  than  with  the  fkmous  Latin 
distich  composed  on  his  name,  which  haibOBa  attrUmtadto 
Jodelle  and  to  Bexa:— 

'  Nottn  duniu.  e&n  Um  duniu,  um  MUn  MNtnu  mIi 
Et  cAm  fain  damni,  nil  nial  noAk  dunu.* 

NOTA'MIA.  Dr.  Fleming  gives  this  name  to  a  group 
of  the  great  eenus  Sertularia  of  Linnssus.  [Ckllaiuoa.} 

NOTARY.  This  word  is  derived  from  the  Roman  name 
notarius,  a  person  who  was  to  called  from  his  taking  down 
in  notes  or  writing  (notn)  the  wndi  of  a  speaker.  The 
notvii  ware  in  iket  ahorlrlMnd  writeii,  and  it  is  olanr  from 
many  paaaages  (tf  antimt  writers  that  they  used  symbols  of 
abbreviation.  It  ouy  be  snffleient  to  quote  the  tvo  fitllowing 
paiaages:— 

*  Hln'rt  Nrinn  mt  Mx  eoi  UUn  vnbiuB  mU 
Qilaw  aoAt  Uagum  npMvt  cmnqM  lonuMii, 
Emjlaam  looiH  wm  par  oonpaem  tdcm? 

HutBu,  dttrm^wu 

•  Ourmat  wbft  UMt,  wuw  <»t  Telocior  Ulli. 
,  Noodwn  Ungu  num.  daxtn  Mmlt  opui.' 

MutuI.J^.kU.SOS. 

It  seems  that  they  were  also  employed  to  take  down  a 
man's  will  in  writing.  The  notarii  were  often  slaves.  The 
word  is  also  sometimes  used  to  designate  a  Becretary  to  the 
princeps  or  emperor.  (Ausonius,  Ejpig.,  136 ;  Gregor.  Na- 
cianc  in  the  letter  inscribed  Noro^fy ;  Augustin,  lib. 
A.,  *De  DoctrinaChristi&na;'  2)tf.29,  tit.  1.  sec.  40;  Lam- 
pridius.  Ale*.  Sev,*  28 ;  tee  alio  the  references  in  FaooiolaU., 
Notariut.) 

In  the  fourth  century,  the  notarii  were  called  Exceptores, 
and  were  employed  by  the  governors  of  the  Roman  pro- 
vinces to  draw  up  public  dooumenti.  But  the  persons  men- 
tioned under  the  bier  Roman  law,  who  correnKinded  most 
nearly  to  the  modern  notary,  are  called  tabdlionea;  their 
business  was  generally  to  draw  up  eontraots,  wills,  and  other 
instruments.  Hie  rorty-fourth  Novel  treats  specially  of 
the  tabelliones  (wtpl  rfiv  ovufioKaioypafAv) ;  and  they  are 
spoken  of  in  various  other  parts  of  the  Novels,  and  in  the 
Code.  iCod.  xL,  tit.  53,  &c)  It  appears  dear  that  as  the 
word  notarius  is  Uw  origin  d  the  modnrn  term  notaiy,  m 


the  tabellio  is  the  person  from  whom  wen  dnived  ^  fiiB*- 
tiou  at  the  modem  notary  puhlie. 

It  is  impossible  to  eay  when  panma  nndw  the  name  ud 
exercising  the  frinctionB  of  notaries  wen  first  known  m 
England.  Bpelman  oitet  some  chartOTs  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fbsaor  as  being  executed  for  the  king's  <Aianeellor  by  notaries. 
(Olott.iit.N<ttariut.)  'Notaries,' are mentiooedwiUi  'procu- 
rators, attomies,  exeoutws.  and  maintainoura,'  in  tlie  stat.  of 
27  Edward  III.,  c.  1.  Hiey  were  officers  or  minisien  of  the 
ecclesiastical  courts,  and  may  therefero  have  been  introduced 
into  this  oountn  at  a  very  early  period.  It  is  generally 
supposed  that  tne  pawn  admitting  notariea  to  practice 
was  vested  in  the  anhbishop  of  GbntHbnry  by  the  S5 
Hen.  VIII.,  e.  81,  a.  4.  The  term  of  aervie*  and  the  man- 
ner of  admiiaun  to  practice  are  now  regulated  by  the  41st 
Geo.  ni.,  c.  79,  which  prescribes  that  no  person  in  England 
shall  act  as  a  pnbUc  notary  or  do  any  notarial  act  unless  he 
is  duly  Bwom,  admitted,  and  enrolled  in  the  court  wherein  no- 
taries have  been  aooustomarily  sworn,  admitted,  and  enrolled. 
He  must  also  have  been  bound  byTontraot  in  writing,  or  by 
indenture  of  appretttioesfaip,to  serveu  aderkw  apprentice 
for  seven  years  to  a  public  notary,  or  to  a  scrivener  using 
his  art  and  mystery  according  to  the  privilege  and  custiHn 
of  the  city  of  London,  and  alwa  bong  a  notary,  who  ha*  been 
duly  sworn,  admitted,  and  enrolled.  An  affidavit  of  the 
executkin  of  the  contract  must  also  be  made  and  filed, 
as  the  act  presoribea,  in  Iho  proper  court;  and  the  affidavit 
must  be  produced  and  read  at  tiie  titoe  of  the  psraon's  ad- 
mission and  enralment  aa  a  public  notair,  in  the  Oonrt  of 
Faculties,  whidi  is  the  proper  eontt  tot  admitting  and  en- 
rolling notaries.  The  proper  penuu  fiv  taking  and  Hiiof; 
the  affidavits  are  the  maslw  of  the  feenltiea  of  the  arch 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  in  London,  his  aurrogatea  or  commis- 
sioners. Persons  who  act  as  notaries  far  reward,  without 
being  properly  admitted  and  enrolled,  are  liable  tar  every 
oAnoe  to  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of  iOL  ;  bnt  British  con- 
suls abroad  are  empowered  to  perform  notarial  aea  (6th 
Gieo.  IV.,  0.  87,  s.  20).  The  licence  or  oommisaton  fer 
acting  as  a  nota^  in  England  requires  a  stamp  du^  of  SOt, 
and  in  Scotland  one  of  iOl.  The  annual  eertifieate  is  the 
same  as  for  attorneys.  By  the  Srd  and  4th  William  IV..  c 
70;  the  provisioiw  of  the  act  of  41st  Geo.  III.,  so  frr  as 
rriates  to  the  awrentieeslfip  for  seven  yeara,  are  confined  lo 
the  ci  ty  of  London  and  liberties  of  Weatminster,  the  borai^ 
of  Southwark,  and  the  etreuit  of  ten  milei  ftwn  the  Ro^ 
ExcbangeinthecityofLondon;  andthemaateroftfaaCoiDt 
of  Faculties  of  the  ardibishop  of  Cantnbwy  ia  «mpowarad 
to  appoint,  admit,  and  eauaa  to  be  vnm  and  •nraDad  in 
the  Court  of  Faculties  any  attorney,  solicitor,  or  proctw,  not 
residiAg  within  the  above-mentfonad  limits,  to  be  a  notary 
public,  to  practise  within  any  district  in  wbidi  the  master  of 
the  feculties  shall  aea  good  reason  for  making  such  appoint* 
meat  Notaries  public  who  fvaetise  within  the  jnriadietidB 
of  the  incorporated  company  of  Scrivoaers  of  London  moit 
become  members  of  and  take  their  freedom  of  that  ccnt- 
pany  under  the  act  of  the  4lst  Geo.  lU. 

Ibe  original  business  of  notvies  was  to  make  all  kinds  of 
legal  instruments ;  they  are  often  spoken  of  in  Ibrmer  times 
as  the  ptrsons  who  made  wills  (Shepherd's  TandktMe, 
vol.  ii,  407,  Prestdn's  ed.) ;  but  the  sttomey.  aolieitor,  and 
conveyancer  havo  now  got  poeseaswm  of  thu  put  of  thair 
business.  In  pnotioa  their  busineu  ii  now  limitad  to  the 
attestation  of  deeds  and  vrilingi  fer  the  pnrpoae  of  makb; 
them  authentic  in  other  countries,  but  prinMpally  such  n 
relate  tu  mercantile  transactions.    It  is  also  their  busi- 
ness to  make  protests  of  bills  of  6xdiang«.    Tbfey  tin 
receive  and  take  the  affidavits  of  mariners  and  masters  of 
ships.   Notaries  are  mentimied  with  sojeants-nt-law,  bsp 
risten,  solicitors,  attorneys,  and  ottiera  (44th  Geo.  III.,  c 
98,  B.  13),  as  the  peraons  who  may,  for  fee  at  reward,  drav 
or  prepare  conveyanoee  or  deeds  relating  to  real  or  personal 
estate,  orproceedings  in  law  or  equity.   A  recent  act  (sth 
and  6th  William  IV.,  c.  70,  s.  5)  provides  that  in  oaies  of 
such  aetions  or  suits  being  brought  in  any  court  of  Uw  or 
equity  within  any  of  Uw  tarritoriea  or  dependenciM  of  Great 
Britain  atooad,  aa  in  the  act  mentioned,  public  notaries,  with 
other  persons  named  in  the  act,  are  authorised  to  reorita 
solemn  deetarations  in  writing,  in  the  form  prescribed  by 
the  act ;  and  such  declarations,  when  cwti&ed  under  their 
signature  and  seal,  and  transmitted,  shall  be  allowed  in  sli 
such  actions  and  suits  to  have  the  same  force  as  if  the  pe^ 
sons  making  the  declarations  had  appeared  and  awom  or 
affirmed  the  matters  th«nmt^t«inrt  lip  ,weR  court,  « 
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upon  a  commiiMni  maad  fat  the  wanriwitiop  of  vit- 

nessef. 

NOTARCHUS.  [Tbctibsanchijlta.1 
NOTATION.  [SYMBOLi.] 

NOTATION,  in  Music,  signifies  the  method  whereby 
the  pitch,  or  tune,  and  duration  of  musical  sounds  are  re- 
presented, and  bv  which  definite  periods  of  ulence,  called 
resUt  are  marked  :--it  is  to  musio  what  letters  and  punctua- 
tion are  to  language. 

To  show  tho  pitdi,  the  Greeks  used  the  letter*  of  their 
alphabet  plaeea  in  various  poritions.  [Mnsic,  p.  24  ] 
The  Romans  had  recourse  to  the  majuscules  of  their 
own  alphabet  for  the  same  purpose,  till  the  latter  part 
of  the  sixth  century,  when  St  Gregory,  or  Pope  Gregory  I., 
empbyed  the  seven  first  capital  Komui  letters  for  the  first 
septenary,  beg^inning  with  the  a  answering  to  the  lowest 
space  in  our  I»8e  clef.  For  the  next  ascending  septenary  he 
used  the  corresponding  small  letters;  and  the  third  he  do* 
noted  by  the  same  small  letter^  doubled.  Example,  ex- 
plained in  modern  notation : — 


ABCDBFOkbe 


Guide,  early  in  the  eleventh  century,  introduced,  it  is 
commonly  supposed,  the  use  of  points  instead  of  letters, 
which  he  placed  on  parallel  lines,  giving  names  to  the  latter 
by  means  of  letters,  which  have  since  been  gradually  trans- 
formed into  those  signs  called  clefs,  [^ido;  Gauut; 
Clkf.]  The  dots  however  of  Guido  only  marked  the  degrees 
of  high  and  low;  to  Franco  of  Cologne  we  are  indebted  for 
characters  which  at  once  denoted  both  the  tune  and  time  of 
the  sounds.  [Music,  page  26.]  Of  these  he  inventM  ibur, 
and  their  rests;  namely,  the 

Larox,  liOHO,  Basn,  and  bxiBUVB. 


Sntt,  oz  mstlcs  of  silsDce. 
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These  wore  valued  or  measured  by  tiie  semibreve.  The 
breve  was  equal  to  two  semtbreres,  the  long  to  four,  and  the 
large  to  o^t  [Loire,  &&]  The  invention  of  the  Uinim, 
Crotchet  Quaver,  and  Semiquaver,  is  ascribed  to  John  do 
Muris,  a  doctor  of  iho  Sorbonne,  who  made  this  impwtant 
addition  to  notation,  and  also  originated  certain  characters 
determining  the  measure,  in  the  year  1338.  The  Demisemi- 
quaver  first  appeared  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and,  about 
the  middle  of  the  last  was  divided  into  halves.  Latterly  it 
has  been  subdivided  into  quarters,  and  even  into  eighths, 
most  unnecessarily,  and  greatly  to  the  perplexity  of  the  per- 
former, and,  consequently,  to  the  detriment  of  the  art,  by 
wantonly,  and  with  an  affectation  at  onoe  vulgar  and  mis- 
chievous, throwing  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  attainment 

We  have  not  been  able  toaseectnin  atwhattime  the  sharp 
and  flat  wen  brought  into  nse.  The  sharp  was  at  first 

Suare  in  form,  according  to  Batler  (PHne^mu,  &&,  1636). 
le  fiat  was  always  a  smaU  b.  The  natoral  is,  eompara- 
tively,  of  modem  date.  Till  towards  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  the  secondary  use  of  the  sharp  was  to  con- 
tradict the  flat  and  of  the  flat  to  contradict  the  sharp.  The 
natural,  introduced  at  nearly  the  same  time,  relieved  the 
two  other  characters  ftom  part  of  their  duty.  In  the  iwinted 
score  of  Lolly's  opera.  Peraie,  dated  1684,  the  natural  does 
not  appear;  not  even  in  his  .irmu^tf,  published  in  1710.  In 
Purcell's  Diocletian  (1691J  sharps  and  flats  contradict  each 
other;  but  the  natural  is  occasionally  used.  [Sharp; 
Flat  ;  NATtnuL.]  The  grouping  of  quavers,  &c.  1^  means 
of  ligatures,  or  ties,  joining  the  stems,  is  also  one  of  ^e  im- 
provemenu  nude  in  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. It  does  not  seem  to  have  been  practised  in  1653.  when 
Lawfls  printed  his  *Ayres,'  &&  In  Lully'i  Prowrpine 
(IGBO)  we  find  quavers  tied  at  the  bottom  of  their  stems,  in 
groups  of  four,  but  semiquavers  are  all  detached.  The  use 
of  bars  became  general  about  the  middle  of  the  'seventeenth 
ceutuiy,  thou^  this  mode  of  division  was  partially  adopted 
much  earlier.  [Bak;  ABsmBTiATiom ;  Dor;  Non ; 
Tim.] 


NOTB,  in  Uusic,  a  charaoter  which,  by  its  place  on  the 
staffi  represents  a  sound,  and  by  its  form  determines  the 
time  or  continuance  of  such  sound.  There  are  tix  notes  in 
ordinary  use,— the  Semibreve,  Minim,  Crotchet,  Quaver, 
Semiquaver,  and  Demisemiquaver.  To  these  may  be  added 
the  Breve,  yet  met  with  in  sacred  music ;  and  the  half-De- 
misemiquavOT,  much  used,  and  often  unnecessarily,  by  the 
modfflns.  [Bbkvb  ;  SsiiiBurB,  &c.]  The  vaJoe,  or 
length  in  time,  of  the  Semibreve  may  be'considered  as  unity ; 
the  minim  is  4,  the  crotchet  \ ;  the  quaver  \ ;  the  semiqua- 
ver 1^  and  the  demisemiquaver  ^  Hence  is  fonned  the 
Allowing  TfAlaqf  ProporUom,  as  it  is  denomini^: — 


SHMbm  P 


And  hence  it  will  also  appear,  that  mm  minim  is  eqoal  to 
two  cTotdwu.        me  crotchet,  to  two  quavers,  &e.,  fte. 

The  word  NoTB  isfirequently  need  as  a  synonym  of  sound; 
thus  we  say  a  high,  low,  loud,  or  soft  note;  or,  the  note  a; 
a  flat  note,  &c.  Some  oonAudon  oeoaaionally  ansae  out  of 
this  double  meaning ;  but  the  musieal  nmnencUture  is  very 
imperfset,  and  any  attempt  to  improve  this  or  any  other 
branch  of  the  ut  meets  with  litue  aopport  ftom  its  po* 
feasoiB. 

NOTES,  BANK.  [Bank— Bahkxii— Banuno.] 

NOTHING.  In  the  article  Ihfikitb  will  be  found  as 
much  open  this  word  as  will  enable  us  to  dispense  with  the 
oonsideration  of  the  symb(4  0  as  the  limit  approached  but 
never  attained  by  the  continual  dininutiw  of  magnitude. 

Among  the  terms  used  in  mathematical  languace  are 
wahimgy  dpheTt  and  The  fl^nudoffias  of  the  two 

latter  terras  are  oupldned  under  those  heads:  their  mean- 
niga  are  somewhat  different  The  first  word,  nothtngt 
implies  the  absenee  of  dl  munitude,  but  its  occurrence 
denotes  either  that  magnitude  did  exist  or  might  have 
existed,  or  does  exist  under  similar  circumstances  in  other 
problems,  or  in  the  same  ivoblem  under  different  points  of 
view.  Were  it  not  tar  this,  the  word  would  be  us». 
less :  thus  we  do  not  eonsider  it  necessary  to  speak  of  £20 
generally  as  twenty  pounds,  no  shillings,  no  pence,  and  no 
nrthings.  But  if  this  £20  bad  been  the  amount  of  a 
number  of  sums,  the  symbol  £20  0  0  would  be  useftil  as 
indicating  that  the  resulte  of  an  operation  (addition)  had  left 
no  quantities  in  places  whmre  beforehand  quantity  might 
have  been  expected.  The  term  umty  would  have  been 
useless  in  the  same  manner,  exoept  as  a  tacit  reftrenee  to 
other  units;  anything  we  |>laaae  is  one  of  its  kind,  and 
aoooidingly  the  md^^nite  article  (a  or  an),  which  is  certainly 
ofM  in  e^mology,  hw  lost  its  definite  monadic  signification* 
because  such  s^mifieation  is  useless.  This  point  is  of  some 
importance  to  the  mathematician,  as  justifying  a  use  of  the 
symbol  0  where  it  might  seem  redundant  The  0  and  1 
are  frequently  useful  as  symbols  of  distinction  where  they 
are  not  wanted  as  symbols  of  operation:  in  like  manner,  in 
common  language,  the  simple  phrase  *one  ox  and  no  sheep,* 
though  it  implies  no  more  of  positive  conception  than  toe 
more  simple  phrase  *an  ox,*  may  be  a  proper  deen^ption 
where  the  second  would  be  no  such  thing. 

The  OfAer  is  0  oonudned  in  a  purely  aritfametieal  point 
of  view,  as  the  mode  of  denoting  a  bunk  eolnmn  inter* 
veniog  between  w  fiillowii^  columna  whidi  oontain  signift* 
cant  nnrabei*. 

The  term  xero  oonsideis  0  rather  as  a  starting  point  of 
magnitude  than  as  the  ^mbol  fbr  the  recognition  of  absence 
of  all  magnitude,  and  really  denotes,  not  the  entire  absence 
of  magnitude,  but  the  arbitrary  determination  to  reckon  all 
magnitudes  by  their  excess  or  defect  from  a  certain  aero 
magnitude.  Thus  the  aero  point  of  the  thermometer  does 
not  mean  that  shown  when  there  is  no  temperature,  but  a 
certain  temperature,  that  of  freezing  water ;  and  degrees 
above  and  below  lero  indicate 
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laturailKneorWkiw  Chatsta^dafd.  ItisflMnperfiMtljr  pro- 
per to  MytiMttflB  dm«M  b^wMTo  Ualower  tamperatnre 
dun  five  AegraM,  koid  that  both  art  Iw  than  sen>.  When- 
ever flngnitwle  ii  oonndMed  in  eonneetion  with  modillca- 
tioMi  the  tero  and  even  the  nothing  of  neh  inagnitude 
may  reqoire  to  bo  oontidftred  with  ttmilar  modi&eationa, 
even  though  alt  absolute  magnitude  ii  lost  Straight  lines, 
fbr  example,  admit  of  consideration  with  reference  not  onlj 
to  their  lengths,  but  alio  to  tbeir  nositionf  and  directions. 
Let  the  straight  lines  diminish  each  1^  an  approach  of  one 
extremitjr  towards  the  other,  and  position  ana  direction  still 
always  distinguish  each  line  from  the  others,  though  all  be  of 
the  same  linear  magnitude  (length) :  when  the  one  extremitj- 
actuaUy  reaches  the  other,  length  is  destroyed,  but  one 
■indication  of  position  still  remains,  the  filed  extiemity,  or 
.  what  van  the  fixed  extremity  as  longastheliDehaslength.* 
Diflbraot  potnta  {noMnga  of  length)  still  tell  aomathing 
about  the  fxisitioiM  of  the  difihrent  lines  which  left  them ; 
and  there  are  as  nuny  noMaft  of  lei^tl>  (diitinguishable) 
as  there  are  diffisrent  points  in  spaoe.  These  teros,  as  it 
might  be  proper  to  call  them,  are  of  most  asaeotid  conse- 
quence, at  aeroM,  in  the  complete  method  of  omnacting  the 
explanations  of  tiymhola  in  algebra  (in  the  widest  Benve  of 
the  term)  with  those  of  the  restricted  or  arithmetical  sense. 
[Nboatitx  QuASTiTixa.]  All  direction  however  has  dis- 
appeared when  a  line  is  reduced  to  a  point ;  end  eonaidera- 
tiona  arising  out  of  this,  the  principles  of  which  appear  in 
Fracvtons,  VAmimiro,  will  be  applied  in  tlw  article 
Tamobht. 

It  m^hc  seem  as  if^  in  the  eonridmtfon  of  the  term 
ten,  we  had  oommeneed  an  explanation  of  native  quan- 
tities, and  had  obtained  a  jnatifioation  of  the  phrue  ln> 
Man  wro,  if  not  of  fett  than  nothing.  Thia  may  be  true  to 
a  certain  extent,  too  limited  however  for  the  purposM  of 
abphra,  and  not  saffietently  expressive  of  the  aotual  meaning 
of  the  words.  When  the  distinction  of  positive  and  nega- 
tive quantkiei  is  ex]4ained  and  adopted,  the  terms  greater 
and  lew  are  no  longer  Uded  in  their  simple  arithmetical 
meaning,  but  take  a  wider  signiBcatiMi,  such  as  will  tJlow 
old  theorems  oS  arithmetic  to  remain  true  under  the  same 
plnraseology  as  before.  Aftw  an  expreae  extension  of  signifl- 
eatioa  has  been  accorded  to  these  terms,  it  is  not  wonderftil 
that  uses  of  them  should  be  perfoetly  allowable  which  eould 
not  be  made  if  we  retained  the  old  signiftoations.  I^ose  who 
use  the  extended  meanings,  without  ftilly  understanding 
and  admitting  them,  wUl  maJte  amyatenrfMT  algebn:  those 
who  leAiae  to  make  the  extenaiona,  and  yet  raa^a  othera 
who  do  not  nfuM  with  Ailing  into  all  the  abiuiditm  which 
extended  naea  without  extended  meanings  present  to  fA«nf 
Mthet,  are  precisely  in  the  condition  of  the  honest  tar  who 
aesorted  thiU  the  French  were  such  fools  as  not  to  know 
the  diffSsrence  between  a  cabbage  and  a  shoe  (cAott).  Bnt 
those  again  who,  professing  to  use  extended  meanings,  do 
not  take  care  to  make  their  logic  oonformable  to  them,  but 
neglect  to  distinguish  between  premises  wfaioh  are  true  of 
one  set  of  meanings  and  not  of  the  other,  will  &11  into  such 
mistakes  as  would  be  made  by  him  who  should  eondnde 
tiiat  blood  is  salt  water,  because  both  einmlato  in  arms 
tlie  human  body  and  of  the  sea^ 

Admitting  the  scale  of  positive  and  negative  numbera, 
...  -3,  -2,  -I,  P,  +1,  +2,  +S,  .  .  . 
it  ii  obvioua  that  on  the  rteht  of  0,  on  which  we  have  qnaa- 
titles  eommon  to  pure  arithmetie  ani  algebra,  we  pam  tram 
the  greater  to  the  leaa  bv  moving  our  eyea  fkvm  right  to 
left ;  while  on  the  left  we  nave  no  meaning  at  all  of  greater 
and  less  yet  established.  Let  nt  agree  then  that  we  are  to 
pass  from  what  we  will  call  the  greater  to  what  we  will  call 
the  less  by  passing  from  right  to  left  in  all  cases ;  and  there 
u  no  mystery  in  our  meaning  when  w«  say  that  all  negative 
quantities  are  less  than  0,  and  that  —10  is  less  than  —5. 

But  is  this  convention  a  purely  arhttrary  one?  We  an- 
^er  that  it  rather  bears  the  charaoter  m  interpretation 
[IifTXRPRBTATiON]  than  of  Convention.  Having  new  modes 
of  quantity,  with  corresponding  extensions  of  addition  and 
anbtraction,  we  are  rather  to  ask  what  greater  and  leas 
Ought  to  mean  than  what,  with  liberty  of  choice,  we  shall 
make  them  mean.  Hw great  oharaet«iatiea  of  greaterand 
less  (or  more  and  leia)  in  arithmette  an,  Aat  the  more  yon 
add  the  more  yon  get*  and  that  the  more  jwu  take  away  the 
laoa  you  leave,  and  vte  wnid.  The  preeeding  extondmaof 
■reater  and  less  are  the  only  ones  which  will  allow  of  these 
UMrems  remaining  universally  true.  Thus 

S4K-^*)=  -2.  add  man,  and  B+<i.4)a  -1. 


and  —  1  is  greater  than  —  2.  Again, 

-5-(-18)=7.  aubtraet. bs^ -S-(-13}v8, 
and  S  is  greater  Aan  7. 

It  is  however  to  be  remembered,  though  no  nAe  haabeea 
laid  down  upon  the  subject,  that  it  ic*v  be  gathered  tcait 
the  practice  of  writers  that  the  term  t.nalter  doas  not  ae- 
company  fsM  in  its  extended  meaning.  The  former  term  ii 
particularly  used  in  the  DiSbrenttal  X!aleulu8  to  denote  an 
approach  to  0,  which  in  a  negative  quantity  is  algebraic  in- 
creaae,  And  in  a  positive  quantity  diminution.  And  many, 
perhaps  alt  writers  on  the  Differential  Caletdua,  are  lax  in 
their  use  of  all  the  comparative  term^  someiimes  employing 
them  in  the  algebraical  and  sometimes  only  in  Ihe  aritln 
metical  sense.  The  inconvenience  it  not  very  great, 
as  a  student  must  have  learned  to  eontond  with  greater 
dilBoultiaa  than  those  at  an  unexplained  use  <^  dubious 
terms,  befiKe  he  is  able  to  make  his  way  to  the  higher  ma- 
thematic*.  But  H  may  he  usefiil  to  give  him  a  hfnt  that, 
in  reading  works  of  analysis,  he  would  do  well  at  first  always 
to  stop  for  a  moment  when  the  word  greater  or  leaa  occur*, 
and  ask  himself  whether  the  problem  reqnireaandallowa  the 
extended  si^^niflcation  or  net,  and  to  make  some  mark  of 
distinction  m  every  place.  This  will  at  onoe  ensure  Uie 
soundness  of  the  first  reading,  and  facilitete  the  aeoond. 

NOTHING,  DIFFERENCES  OF.  Thia  name  is  given' 
to  certain  numbers  which  are  used  in  so*  many  diffmnt 
theorems  that  it  is  worth  while  to  tebulate  them,  and  to 
eonsiderthem  as  fiindamental  numbers  of  reference^  They 
were  first  specificallynoted  in  Uiis  point  of  view  by  the  late 
Bishop  Brinckley.  We  shall  here  confine  ourselves  to  a 
description  of  their  derivation,  an  expeditious  mode  of  cal- 
culating them,  a  table  of  some  oi  their  valuet,  and  one 
instance  of  their  use. 

If  w^  take  a  sMries  of  terms  a,  h,efe.  See.,  and  fbtm  the 
successive  difbreneea  of  a  [DinxUTfCxa,  CuctTLua  or], 
the  symbols  Ao,  A'a,  &e.,  have  a  meaning  which  refon  to 
the  excess  of  b  above  a,  &o.  If  then  a  should  happen  to  be 
=:0,  the  s^rmboli*  ^  ^%  may  ataod  for  finite  quan- 
tities- for  instanee  in— 

2  1 

5  ^  1  ^  &c    A0a2,  A"0=1. 
14  * 

Bnt  as  the  preeeding  seriaa  is  a  eat  of  valaaaof  1)- 1. 
in  wtaob  the  first  torm  is  0  givaa  41.8—1),  it  wmdd 
be  nerestary  in  usinjg  tavesal  seriM  ha^nning  with  ^  to 
make  narks  of  distmetion  bMwatn.Ae  in  on  aeriea,  and 
that  in  another.  Hie  moat  naeful  caaa  ia  that  in  ^lich 
whole  and  poaitiva  power!  of  0, 1,  2*  S>  &c.  Awn  the  aerim 
inqiiMtioa:  UtusifvetakatheieriMof  o«ha% 

V=   0  , 

!•=    I    J    8  ,  A.O"=!l 

8  ,?  12  ;  0  AVs=« 

3^  27  i?  18  °  0  A»fl*ss« 

4^  64  l\  24  *  A*0«=0,  Btc 

The  symbol  A^"  0*>  whenever  m  ii  greater  than  s.  stands 
forO;  whennt  is  =■  n  it  stends  for  1X2X3X...  .Xk.  Ia 
all  other  cases  tho  diSerenees  of  OH-I  may  he  fimnd  bom 
those  of  0*  by  the  following  equatioa:— 

A'O'+i  «r  {  A*^iO»-|.  A'O*  J 

It  is  fraqneatly  nsrfttl  to  have  the  tern  AT  .t^-^l.i.s 
..  .(r~l>.r  arranged  in  tablea.  If  we  viah  to  naka  tUs 
sopuatsly,  we  have,  denoting  the  preeodinf  ItawlioD  by 

AM-).0« 

A(r)  fl*H  «  A<*-»>  O"  +  r  AO 

The  following  table  contains  both  the  difierences^and  Uw 
differences  divided,  as  just  explained,  up  to  thoae  formed 
ftora  the  aeriea  of  tenth  powers ;  arranged  so  that  umpls 
differences  must  be  looked  for  above  or  on  the  dotted  Vnea, 
and  divided  differences  below  the  dotted  linM ;  the  first  by 
means  of  the  left  hand  column  and  faigbnt  row ;  the  aecori 
by  the  right  hand  column  and  lowest  row.  Tliu^ 

&*0'<=  186000  ,  rrrr-- lOM 
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15180 
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& 

A- 

A> 

A* 

A< 

A« 

AT 

A* 

A" 

A* 

m 

10 

I 

1028 



53980 

81S520 

5103000 

1643M40 

29635800 

30240000 

16329600 

. .3C288eO 

1 

3 

1 

510 

18150 

186480 

834120 

190S120 

S3284W 

1451530 

..3628S0 

1 

2 

8 

1 

2S4 

5796 

40824 

126000 

191520 

141120 

...40320 

3 

1 

3 

7 

1 

126 

1806. 

8400 

,  16809 

15120 

...5040 

6 

7 

1 

4 

6 

1 

62 

S4U 

I  SOU 

1  OAA 

ittuo 

■f  tin 

1  A 

lU 

U 

1 

M 

9 

5 

1 

30 

150 

340 

....120 

15 

65 

90 

31 

1 

6 

4 

1 

14 

36 

...  ,24 

SI 

140 

350 

301 

63 

] 

7 

3 

1 

6 

....6 

28 

266 

1050 

1701 

966 

127 

1 

8 

2 

1 

...9 

36 

62 

2646 

6951 

7770 

3025 

255 

1 

9 

1 

..I 

4» 

750 

880 

22S27 

42525 

34105 

9330 

SU 

1 

16 

n 

A'  ' 

A' 

A' 

A* 

1 

A* 

A 

n 

The  only  OM  not  in  the  table  is  A(0  0r  vhiob  's  always 

Tfae  uMB  «f  thnetliffnences  mainljr  consist  inttaenpitlitjr 
with  whidi  translbnimUons  on  be  made  by  meansof  them, 
whether  of »  simple  algebraie.il  or  of  «  timneendental  kind : 
saefa  as  the  foUowing,  n  being  a  ^hole  number  — 

=9  «  +  AW >  . flcC^-i)  +  AW  »•  .  «0r-l)(»-2). 

«•  =s  »  +  CB(X-l), 

*•  =  «  +  3ai(jr-l)  +  »(«-l)(i»-2), 
«•  =s»  +  7«(«-l)  +  6x(«-I)(«-2) 

and  lo  on.   [See  also  OfBUTiON,  Sbribs.] 

The  following;  works  contain  many  propertiee  of  thete 
numbers :  Henehel,  *  Examples  of  the  Calculus  of  Finite 
Dilbrenoee,'  pasiim  ;  and  Ltb.  iCnoui.,  '  DiffBiential 

and  Integnl  Cal«nluB.>  pp.  253-261.  and  307-311. 

NOTHU'RUS.  [TKTBAONlDiBO 

NOTICE  is  a  term  used  in  English  law  with  reftrenee  to 
fariouB  kinds  of  transaotions.  Iliet  use  oi  it  which  is  most 
important,  and  which  it  is  here  proposed  to  explain,  has 
referenee  to  oontncta  of  buying  and  sellinf^,  and  mainly  so 
ftr  as  sueh  contraots  eome  under  the  cognisance  of  conns 
of  equity.-  In  this  sense  notice  signifies  the  knowledge  of 
a  party  to  the  contract  of  any  Uai  whidi  is  connected  with 
the  contract,  and  may  beeome  a  matter  of  dispute  either 
between  the  parlies  to  the  eontnet,  or  between  them  w 
any  of  tiMm  mk  any  otlwr  person  not  a  party  to  that  con- 
tract. The  lerm  notiee  is  moat  nomnionl^  applied  to  buy- 
ing and  aelliii^  nit  luid.  w  some  interest  m  nnd,  and  the 
matter  geii^liy  in  dispute  is,  whether  the  interest  of  a 
person  who  is  not  a  party  to  tlw  oontraet  is  in  any  way  to 
be  aifected  by  it. 

Notice,  in  English  law,  is  an  ambigoons  tertn.  and  has 
different  meanings  areording  as  we  contemplate  the  ^iver 
or  the  receiver  of  what  is  called  notice.  To  gtre  notice  a  to 
eommnnieate  something  to  another  person :  the  person  who 
receives  the  eommunication,  is  said  to  have  notice,  and  when 
it  is  proved  that  be  bas  bad  snvh  notice  he  is  m^esumed  to 
have  knowledge  of  the  thing  ecmmunieated.  Thns  notice 
comes  to  have  the  meaning  of  hmtoledg*  whan  apfdied  to 
bim  who  is  Uie  receiTer  of  the  notiee ;  and  it  is  not  always 
easy  to  avoid  the  ambigwty  resultiog  from  this  double  mean- 
mg  of  the  word. 

Notice  of  a  fhet  (notieebeinf  here  eonsidered  wiu  reference 
to  the  rvoeiver)  may  mean  either  knowledge  of  the  bet  itseIC 
or  knowledge  of  some  other  faet  fVooo  which  arises  a  legal 
presnmption  of  koowledge  of  the  ftct  itself.  In  both  cases 
the  knowledge  must  be  proved  by  evidenoe,  and  the  only 
ffiflbrence  in  the  evidence  is  this ;  in  the  former  case  a  fact 
is  to  be  proved,  which'  &ct,  when  prored,  shall  be  considered 
knowledge ;  and  in  the  seeond  case  a  ftet  is  to  be  proved, 
which  ca,nnot  be  eonsidered  as  knowledge,  but  is  a  fact  the 
establishment  of  which  leads  to  a  le^  prenumption,  that  is, 
to  an  inftrence  of  some  fact  which  is  considered  as  know- 
ledge. If  m  man  receive  a  written  communication  from  an- 
other person  of  a  certain  demand  upon  him  by  such  person, 
all  that  can  be  proved  by  evidence  is  that  he  did  receive 
snob  eommunication;  but  that  ftet  being  established,  all 
the  mvld  inqpntsa  to  the  receiver  of  sudi  eommunie^ 
tion  knowledge  the  demand  cMrtatoed  in  it  The  fhet,  m 
onlw  to  hare  any  relation  to  the  contract  must  of  course 
be  sudi  a  fkct  aa  would  affoct  the  contract  if  it  were  ex- 
pnaslT  made  part  of  it  A  bet  of  this  kind  then  being 
esUbliabed.  which  is  either  knowledge  or  I^l  pre- 
sumption of  knowledge^  the  legal  conclusion  is*  that  the 
penon  who  had  sneh  imowledge  tt  the  tfane  of  maliiig  the 


contract  must  be  considered  as  having  acquiesced  in  indi 
fkct ;  in  other  words,  sueh  Ihet  must  m  considwed  to  have 
the  same  effect  as  if  it  were  eipreised  in  and  ineoporated 
with  the  contract 
Notiee  has  been  divided  by  writers  on  English  law  into 

*  actual '  and  '  constructive.'    '  Actual  notice,*  it  is  said, 

*  requires  no  definition ;'  and  '  oonstructive  notiee.  In  its 
nature,  is  no  more  than  evidence  of  notice,  the  presumptioiu 
of  which  are  so  violent  that  the  court  will  not  allow  evan  of 
its  being  controverted,  but  it  is  dilBcult  to  say  what  will 
amouDttoconstmetivenoticB.'  (Sugden's  ^endivfafftf  Air- 
eluuen.)  It  u  not  slated  by  this  writer  what  acturi  notioe 
is,  and  since  hu  remarks  on  eonstrootive  notiee  are  cqu^y 
applicable  to  actual  notice,  be  has  in  Ant  made  no  distinc- 
tion between  the  two  kinds  of  notice.  l3x  addition  to 
what  has  been  said  on  the  general  sQbjeet  of  knowledge, 
we  may  take  an  instance  of  what  would  be  called  actual 
notice  in  English  law.  We  will  suppose  this  actual  notice  to 
be  a  statement  in  writing  made  l^  a  person  interested  in  a 
certain  piece  of  land  aao^in  the  course  of  the  treaty  for  the 
purchase  of  it,  and  by  him  handed  to  the  purchaser.  Now 
it*is  obvious  that  all  this,  when  proved,  does  not  make  the 
knovlet)^  of  the  purchaser ;  but  these  facts,  wlien  proved, 
are  evidence  of  knowledfie,  'the  presumptions  of  which 
ere  so  violent'  that  the  universal  oonseut  of  mankind  *  will 
not  allow  even  of  its  being  controverted.'  There  is  then  no 
fhrther  distinction  between  aetnid  and  eonstmetiTC  notice, 
conridered  aa  a  matter  betonging  to  the  general  snb< 
ject  of  evidence,  than  what  has  h^  already  statsd ;  aul 
the  only  question  which  can  arise  in  any  system  of  law  is, 
what  facts,  not  capable  of  being  considered  as  knowledge, 
shall  be  considered,  when  proved,  as  leading  to  a  legal  pre- 
sumption  of  such  flicts  as  may  be  considered  knowledge. 

These  general  principles  wul  be  bettw  understood  by  their 
application  to  particular  cases,  in  English  law,  of  buying 
and  selling  land.  But  it  should  be  premised  that  there  are 
cases  of  what  is  often  called  notice,  in  English  law,  where 
no  knowledge  of  anything  is  proved,  but  toe  existence  of  a 
certain  thing  is  proved,  and  tben  notice  is  legally  imputed 
to  the  parson  to  be  aifected  by  it   Thus,  when  then  is  a 

Eublie  act  of  parliament,  ewy  body  is  l^jalljr  supposed  to 
ave  notice  of  it  But  this  is  notice  whi«  arises  sum  posi- 
tive law,  and  is  not  presumed  frinn  the  |woved  knowledgs 
of  another  fhct ;  it  would  therefore  be  more  appropriate  to 
give  it  some  other  nam^  and  not  to  ooofi>und  i^  as  some  text 
writers  do,  with  that  which  they  call  constructive  notice. 
Another  example  of  such  notice  made  by  positive  law  is, 
where  there  is  a  suit  pending*  which  may  affect  the  sutgect  of 
sale ;  in  Uiis  case  the  purchaser  is  also  said  to  have  notioe  of 
i^  and  he  boys  subject  to  what  may  be  decreed  in  the  suit 
AX\  conveyaooes  by  any  bankrupt  bemSjtde  made  and  exe- 
cuted before  t}ie  date  and  iasuiog  of  the  fiat  are  valid,  not- 
witbstaoding  any  nrior  act  of  bankruptey  committed  by  the 
baukrupt  provided  the  person  to  whom  the  oenveyance  is 
made  had  not  at  the  time  of  sucb  ooaveyanoe  notic0  of  any 
prior  act  of  bankruptey  eommitted  by  the  bankn^ 

Where  ftcta  are  proved  to  be  known  to  a  man  wbioh  aie 
stttBaent  lo  nafce  oim  inquire  fiirther,  be  is  ednsidered  to 
know  all  that  he  might  have  known  if  he  had  made  inquitr. 
For  ioMmce^  if  a  man  buys  an  estate  which  is  in  the  poa- 
session  of  a  tenant,  notice  of  such  posaession  is  notice  of  acv 
lease  or  other  interest  which  the  tenant  may  have  in  the 
estate ;  and  thowrh  the  seller  mw  affect  to  sell  the  ooBt> 
plete  and  imme^ue  iatereat  in  toe  salat^  the  buyer  will 

•      «  mm  AA  f  Via.  c  II, 
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take  it  subject  to  the  interest  of  the  tenant.  And  if  a  tenant 
under  a  lease  hu  some  ^rtber  interest  in  the  land  by 
agreement  posterior  to  the  date  of  the  lease,  the  buyer  of 
the  land,  vho  has  notice  of  the  tenant's  possession,  has  con- 
•tnietive  notice  of  such  agreement,  and  therefore  he  buys 
the  estate  subject  to  all  the  tenant's  rights.  It  will  of 
course  he  observed  that  the  contract  of  a  purchaser  with  a 
sailer  oannot  a^t  the  iHmnons  contraot,  ahont  the  tame 
land,  (»r  another  person  with  the  some  'seller,  to  far  as  the 
mutual  rights  and  UtU)iIitieB  of  the  seller  and  that  other 
person  are  concerned.  But  Uie  auestion  between  the  two 
pKiona  who  have  dealt  with  the  seller  is.  Which  of  the  two 
u  to  have  that  thing  which  he  has  agreed  to  buy,  and  which 
of  the  two  is  to  have  the  trouble  of  settling  the  dispute  with 
Ae  seller.  It  is  determined  that  the  subs«iuent  contractor, 
who  has  what  is  called  notice  of  the  former  contract,  must 
be  considered  as  having  the  benefit  of  his  own  contract,  hut 
still  subject  to  the  prior  contract;  and  if  he  has  bought  the 
estate  and  obtained  a  conveyance  of  it,  having  notice  of  a 
prior  contract  for  sale,  he  will  be  compiled  to  convey  the 
estate  to  the  person  who  had  such  prior  contract  with  the 
vendor.  If  the  prior  contractor  has  obtained  any  le^l 
estMe  in  the  hnd«  tha  buyer,  of  course,  whether  he  has  notice 
or  not,  (hUj  obtains  from  the  vendor  such  interest  as  he  can 
sdL 

That  wlueh  is  notice  to  a  man's  agent  is  notice  to  himself, 
provided  the  agent  has  the  notice  in  the  transaction  in  which 
he  acts  as  agent.  lliiB  doctrine  is  obviously  founded  on 
the  legal  identity  of  the  principal  and  agent,  in  all  matters 
which  the  principal  transacts  by  bis  agenL 

It  seems  to  be  determined  that  the  mere  &ct  of  a  man 
being  witness  to  the  execution  of  a  deed,  will  not  be  notice 
to  bim  of  the  contents  of  the  deed ;  for  the  nature  of  that 
transaction  called  witnessing  a  deed  is  not  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  a  knowledge  of  the  contend  of  the  deed. 

Sometimes  a  person  who  is  entitled  to  a  sum  of  monay  or 
the  interest  of  a  sum  of  monev  which  is  in  the  hands  of 
a  trostee.  will  fraudulently  sell  his  interest  twice  over.  ,  A 
aeoond  purahaBer,  who  Atu  no  notice  of  the  former  transao- 
tiont  aod  givet  notice,  that  is,  commuoicates  in  a  way  that 
cannot  be  misunderstood  the  fact  of  his  puiohase  to  the 
trustee  before  the  former  purcbaso:  does,  is  entitled  to  have 
what  he  has  bought,  in  preference  to  the  other  purchaser. 
By  not  having  notice,  be  purchases  a  good  title,  and  acquires 
a  right  to  what  he  has  bought,  equal  to  the  Srst  purchaser's 
right;  by  giving  notice,  be  secures  that  which  he  has  pur- 
chased. This  is  a  good  example  of  Notice,  viewed  under  two 
diflbrent  aspects,  which  should  not  be  confounded. 

Other  examples  of  notice  maybe  found  in  the  text  books. 

It  will  be  collected  from  what  has  been  said,  that  cases  of 
this  kind  of  notice  under  consideration,  are  cases  in 
which  three  persons  at  least  are  generally  concerned,  a  seller, 
a  buyer,  some  person  who  u  interested  in  disputing  the 
buyer's  tide  to  the  thing  which  he  has  bought  The  term 
is  also  ^>plied,  though  less  frequently,  to  the  case  of  a  seller 
and  buyer  only ;  for  that  which  may  be  called  notice  in  the 
other  case  may  be  equally  well  called  notice  in  this.  The 
seller  may  not  intend  to  conceal  or  misrepresent  any  foot, 
and  he  may  think  that  he  has  stud  everything  that  was 
necessaiT,  and  the  buyer  may  think  that  he  was  buying  the 
whole  of  an  estate  when  the  vendor  was  only  selling  the 
estate  subject  to  certain  encumbrances ;  and  the  state  of 
foots  maybe  such  as  would  he  evidence  of  notice  to  the 
purchaser  as  against  a  party  who  had  contracted  with  the 
vendor  previous  to  himself.  The  question  then  comes, 
whether  suefa  state  of  facts  is  to  be  considered  as  notice  to 
the  purchaser,  in  the  ease  now  supposed,  as  against  the 
venaor,  and  equdly  binding  on  him  as  it  would  be  in  the 
ease  of  a  prior  contracting  purdnser.  It  may  be  observed 
that  the  doctrine  of  notice,  as  between  a  seller  end  a  single 
buyer,  has  been  applied  to  the  case  of  a  lease,  where  it  was 
held  that  notice  of  a  lease  to  a  purchaser  was  notice 
of  its  contents ;  but  this  doctrine  was  derived  from  a  case 
whnein  three  parties  were  concerned,  a  seller,  a  lessee,  and 
a  purchaser,  and  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  considered 
that  the  question  of  notice  between  two  purchasers,  or  two 
parties  claiming  an  interest  in  land  against  a  third  person, 
18  not  quite  the  same  thing  as  the  case  of  a  dispnte  between 
two  persons  only,  a  seller  and  a  buyer.  (Hatl  v.  Smith, 
14  Ve.)  426,  437.)  This  kind  of  question  however,  in 
Bnriiah  law,  would  he  more  properly  considered  under  the 
heads  of  Gonoralment,  Suppressitm,  or  Hiapreaentation, 
^hiehareaspeeiesof  f^ud;  or  undw  the  head  of  Mistake. 


The  question  of  notice  is  one  of  great  practical  impwt* 
ance.  So  far  as  relates  to  what  shall  be  evidence  of  notice, 
it  will  vary  greatly  in  different  systems  of  juriwrudence; 
90  far  as  concerns  its  true  nature,  it  belongs  to  uie  genenl 
doctrine  of  contracts. 

Notice,  in  English  law,  as  relates  to  buying  and  selling 
of  land,  is  treated  by  Sugden,  in  his  *  Vendors  and  Pur- 
chasers,* but  in  a  verynnsatufoctoiT  way,  so  for  as  concerns 
the  general  principles  of  notice.  Notice  in  other  cases,  as 
in  Bills  of  Exchange,  DistraBSi  &o.,  is  mentioned  nndtr 
those  heads. 

NOTION,  NOTIONAL.  The  word  notional  has  been 
used  by  Dr.  Becker,  in  his  '  Grerman  Grammar,*  in  a  sense 
which  it  may  be  usefol  to  explain.  He  divides  all  the  words 
of  which  language  consists  into  notional  words  and  signs  of 
relation.  By  notional  words  he  understands  'those  which 
express  notions,  that  is,  things  which  are  theolyects  of  the 
understanding,  such  as  are  expressed  by  the  worda  usually 
called  verbs,  nouns,  and  adjectives.  By  sijnu  of  relation 
he  understands  such  as  merely  express  a  relation  between 
the  different  things,  the  objects  of  the  understanding,  which 
are  expressed  by  notional  words.  The  signs  of  relation  are 
either  mere  terminationa^  that  is,  final  letters  which  modify 
the  form  of  the  nottonal  word,  or  they  are  separate  words, 
which  he  calls  rehuiual  words.  In  the  phrwes,  *  the  dog 
barks,*  'my  fotber*!  falling  house,*  the*.  and  ing,  are 
respectively  terminations  i»iich  indicate  a  relation  between 
the  things  expressed  in  the  several  phrases.  In  the  phrases. 
'  he  lives  in  a  town,'  '  he  left  us  qfier  dinner,'  tR  and  qfter 
are  relational  words,  that  is.  they  connect  the  notions  ex- 
pressed by  '  his  living,*  and  *  bis  leaving,'  respectively  with 
the  notions  of  *  town  and  *  dinner.'  Thus  w^  may  consider 
Notional  words  as  the  matto:  of  language,  and  Relational 
words  as  giving  to  language  its  form,  tlwt  is,  what  is  com- 
monly called  its  gnmmatical  structure.  It  must  be  ob- 
served however  that  in  many  languages  which  poasess  few 
terminations,  a  considerable  part  of  the  relatwns  which 
subsist  among  words,  that  is,  amoi^  the  notions  which 
#ords  express,  are  indicated  by  the  order  of  the  notional 
worda  as  well  as  by  signa  oi  rdation.  This  is  tnw  to  some 
extent  in  all  luguageiy  but  it  is  mm  particularly  the  case 
in  such  languages  as  our  own. 

This  grammatical  division  of  words  adopted  by  Dr.  Becker 
leads  to  the  division  of  grammar  into  two  main  parts,  etymo- 
logy and  syntax,  the  former  of  which  respects  the  forms 
the  several  words,  and  the  latter  their  relations  when  com- 
bined  in  a  sentence. 

A  notional  word  may  either  be  a  root  or  element  incapable 
of  further  analysis,  or  it  may  be  a  form  derived  from  such 
a  root,  as  grow,  grototh,  long,  length,  where  the  is  not  s 
termination,  in  ^e  sense  of  a  sign  of  relation,  but  is  a  ter- 
mination which  modifies  the  notion  of  the  word  from  whidi  it 
is  formed.  A  notional  word  may  also  be  wbat  Dr.  Becker 
calls  a  Seecndary  Form,  as  greatntu^jeeiUih^,  &&,  the 
latter  of  which  words  exhfoits  the  followittg  process  of  de- 
velopment: ttwo/ (German,  weaWt,  voealilij/. 

It  is  not  intended  by  this  division  of  words  to  affirm  that 
some  of  such  terminations  as  nets,  &c.  may  not  have  been 
originally  notional  words.  It  is  probable  that  all  such  ter- 
minations, and  perhaps  all  terminations,  have  once  been 
notional  words,  and  that  in  the  progress  of  usase  they  hare 
become  permanently  attached  to  particular  woros,  of  wbicfa 
Ihey  may  now  for  all  purposes,  except  historical  parpoeei, 
be  considered  a  part,  that  is,  a  part  necessary  to  give  the  ^ 
word  that  meaning  which  it  now  has.  Nor  is  it  intended 
to  affirm  that  woru  which  are  now  merely  worda  of  relatioo, 
were  not  origiiuUy  notional  words:  -  on  the  oontrary.  Dr. 
Becker  admits  that  most  of  tHb  relational  words  *  are  wrired 
fitim  radical  verbs,  and  therefioe  were  originally  notioDal 
words ;  they  have  now  come  to  imply  merely  relattoni  of 
notions,  and  do  not  differ  in  their  present  signification  from 
the  terminations  of  inflection.  The  use  of  Relatknal 
words  increases  in  language  in  the  same  proportion  as  the 
power  of  inflection  diminishes.' 

This  division  of  words  into  Notional  and  Relational  a[t- 

Eears  to  be  of  considerable  importance.  Some  qnestion 
owever  may  arise  whether  all  the  words  which  Dr.  Becker 
calls  relational  are  properly  placed  by  him  in  that  dasi.  , 
Thus  hb  considers  the  pronoun  ;I  as  a  word  of  relation 
merely,  and  implying  penonaUty.  But  this  does  not  appear 
to  us  to  he  a  correct  view  of  the  nature  of  that  word.  Inter 
jeotiou,  he  also  ohBerres,  *  imply  ^n^gior^icrtioos  nw 
rektiooa  of  notioniy  anff>ti«»^edtMaftMMiUihe^  with 
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Ibe  sentence bat  the  latter  pirt  of  this  proposition  nwy  be 
usented  to  'without  giving  our  auent  to  the  rarmer  part. 
NOTRE  DAME.  [ParisI 

NOmNGHAM.  EARL  OF.  HsNaAos  Fimca  wbow 
father  v«s  recorder  of  the  oi^  of  London,  and  a  member  of 
tbefiimilyoftheearlsofWiiKbelse>,wasboniin  163L  He 
was  educated  at  Westminster  m^I.  and  vas  aftwwards  re- 
moved to  Christ  Chureh,  Oafbrd.  Aftw  leaving  the  univer 
sity  be  beeama  a  member  of  the  Society  of  the  Inner  Temple. 
London.  On  the  restoration  of  Oharletll.  he  was  appointed 
solicitor-ffeoer^  and  distinguished  himself  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  r^icidas.  •  He  published  *  Au  exact  and  most 
impartial  Account  of  the  Indictment.  Arraignment.  Trial, 
and  Judgment  of  (acotwding  to  law)  Twenty-niue  Regi- 
cides,' 4to..  1660  ;  8V0.,  1679.  In  1661  he  was  made 
member  of  parliament  Jbr  the  university  of  Oxford,  and 
about  the  same  time  was  created  a  baronet.  In  1665  the 
diploma  of  LL.D.  was  presented  to  him  by  the  university  of 
Oxford.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  impeachment  of 
the  earl  of  Clarendon  in  1667;  and  in  1670  was  appointed 
attorney-general.  Hesuooceded  the  earl  of  Shaftesbury  as 
lotd-keeperoftbematsealiiil«73,and  in  1674 was  made 
hid-obaiiodlor  orSnKland.  He  pcesidsd  as  lord  high 
steward  on  the  trial  m  Vtseouat  Stafford,  in  1680.  and 
pronounoad  judgment  against  that  nobleman  in  a  speeoh  of 
extraordinary  eloquence.  He  was  created  earl  of  Notting^ 
luim  in  168).  and  died  in  16S2.. 


'Speech 

16BU :  *  Arguments  upon  the  Decree  in  the  Cause  between 
ttie  Hon.  Charles  Howard.  Esq.,  Plaintiff;  Heniy,  late 
duke  of  Norl«>lk ;  Henry.  k>rd  Mowbray,  his  son ;  Henry, 
marquis  of  Dorchester ;  and  Richard  Harriot.  Esq.,  De- 
fendants ;  wherein  the  several  ways  and  methods  of  limiting 
a  trust  of  a  term  for  years,  are  fully  debated,*  Lond.,  1689, 
foil  *  An  a^ment  of  the  Claim  of  the  Crown  to  ^rdon 
on  Impaaehmsnt,'  foL;  and  8vo«  1791 :  there  is  a  volume 
of 'Roports  of  Osaes  deoreed  in  Uw  H^h  Covrt  of  Chan- 
cery during  the  time  Sir  Henei^  Finefa,  afterwards  earl  of 
Nottingham,  was  Lord  Chancwlor,*  1729.  Some  valuable 
Chsneery  Reports,  written  with  his  own  hand,  were  left 
by  him.  Lwa  Nottingham  had  a  bigh  reputation  for  sound 
iud^(ment  and  int^rity.  It  has  been  said  of  him,  *  That 
M  was  a  man  probity  and  well  versed  in  the  laws>  an 
mcorrupt  judge,  and  in  his  own  court  oould  resist  the 

Wrongest  application  even  from  the  king  himself.*  '  He 
'  IS,'  says  the  anonymous  author  of  the  *  Lives  of  the  Lord 

Cancellers,*  *  a  vwy  eloquent  person,  and  a  most  excel- 
iont  orator,  and  a  lord  of  that  wisdom,  that  some  have 
Btiled  him-  the  English  Roscius,  the  English  Cieero,  &a* 
His  elwraotnr  is  drawn  by  Dryden,  in  his  '  Absakna  and 
Ashita^el,'  under  the  name  of  Amri— 

•  To  whom  the  doable  UleHliiR  doet  bebw 
With  MgM*'  lupindlgB,  AuM**  lONfM/ 

NOTTINGHAM.  [NcymrfOHAK8HiaB.j 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE,  an  inland  county  of  England. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  nortb-east  and  east  by  Lincolnshire, 
from  which  it  is  in  one  part  separated  by  the  river  Trent; 
on  the  south-east  and  south  by  Leicestershire,  from  which 
it  a  separated  in  one  part  by  the  Soar ;  on  the  west  by  Der- 
bnhire.  from  which  it  is  separated  in  one  part  by  the 
Srewa^;  and  on  the  north-vest  by  Yorkshire.  Its  form 
■ppnoimates  to  an  oval.  Its  greatest  length  is  from  north 
I7  east  to  south  by  west,  frtmi  the  junction  of  the  three 
coonties  of  York,  Linooln*  and  Nottingham,  to  the  vUlage 
of  Bunford  on  the  Soar.  51  nilas;  its  greatert  breadih, 
from  the  border  of  Derbyshire  between  MansBeldand  Alfre- 
ton,  to  the  river  Witham  on  the  lincolnshire  border,.not 
far  from  Newark,  26  miles.  Its  area  is  estimated  at  837 
squaremiles.  The  population  in  1831  was  186,873;  in  1831, 
225,327  ;  showing  an  increase  in  ten  yesrs  of  38,454,  or  20 
p«r  cent;  and  giving  269  inhabitftnts  to  a  sc|uaremile.  In 
lize  it  -8  the  twenty-seventh  of  English  counties ;  in  amount 
of  population,  the  twenty-seoond ;  and  in  density  of  popula- 
tion, the  tenth.  Nottingham,  the  capital,  is  near  the  Trent, 
109  miles  in  a  direct  line  north-nortli*west  of  London,  or 
l>4  miles  by  the  mail-road  through  Wobum,  Newpwt 
Psgnell.  Harboiougb,  Leicester,  and  Loughborough. 

Oei^^^al  Charaetar;  Hgdroffraphf;  and 
C^MtrntatMofioiu.— The  lur&ee  of  the  oounty  u  undiilatin|^ 
•Mpt  in  the  vale  of  Treat  and  tha  vale  of  .Belvoir;  but 
P  C,  No.  1019. 


there  are  no  very  bigh  hills.  The  northern  boundanr  runs 
through  the  marshes  that  surround  the  Isle  of  Axbolme 
The  east  side  of  the  eounU  between  the  Witham  and  th« 
Trent  is  for  the  mest  i|art  flat.  Beacon  bill  rises  to  the  east 
of  Newark:  and  a  ridge  of  u|^nd  skirts  theimmedi^ 
valley  of  the  Trent  fVom  the  neigbourhood  of  Newark  to 
Nottingham.  The  eutem  side  of  this  ridge  has  a  very 
gradual  slope  toward  the  vale  of  Belvoir,  watered  by  the 
Devon  and  its  tributary  the  Smite.  Quite  in  the  south 
part  of  the  county,  between  the  Trent  and  the  vale  of  Bel ' 
voir,  are  the  Wold  H  ills,  in  which  are  included  the  Hotchley 
or  Leak  bills.  On  the  west  side  of  the  Trent  the  ground 
rises  gradually  towards  the  Idle  in  the  north  west  and  the 
Krewash  in  the  south-west.  The  western  escarpment  which 
skirts  the  valley  of  the  Idle  is  steeper :  and  it  may  be  ob- 
served of  the  hills  generally  in  this  county,  1  hat  t  heir  western 
slope  is  steeper  ihui  the  eastern.  Pear-tree  hill  and  Gring- 
ley  hill  (235  feet)  ate  at  the  northern  end  of  these  uplands, 
just  above  the  Idle,  and  Langton  Harbour  and  Holland 
Hill  (467  feet  high>are  between  the'^nt  and  the  Erewash. 
West  of  the  Idle  the  ground  rises  a^ain,  but  it  is  intersected 
by  the  valleys  through  whiuh  the  tributaries  of  ihe  Idle  flow. 
Near  the  head  of  the  Maun,  one  of  these  tributaries,  are  the 
bi^h  lands  of  Shirewood  or  Sherwood  Forest,  known  in  tr»- 
diuon  as  tbe  principal  haunt  of  Robin  Hood.  Sutton- 
in-Ashfleld  hill,  west  of  Mansfield,  is  about  600  feet  high. 

The  strata  which  occupy  the  surface  of  this  county  suc- 
ceed each  other  in  order  from  east  to  west.  The  eastern 
and  south-eastern  border  of  tbe  county  is  chiefly  occupied 
by  the  lias,  which  is  found  in  that  part  of  the  vale  of  Belvoir 
which  lies  east  of  tbe  Deven  and  the  Smite,  and,  passing  to 
the  west  of  the  latter  river  near  its  source,  forms  the  Wold 
hills  of  Nottinghamshire  and  Leicestersldre.  The  vale  of 
Trent  and  the  uplands  to  the  west  of  it  are  for  the  most 
part  composedof  rocksof  the  red-marl  or  new  red-sandstone 
group.  In  the  northern  part  of  tbe  county  these  formations 
extend  to  the  borders  of  Yorkshire  and  Derbyshire.  Just 
along  the  n<H:them  border  they  sink  beneath  tbe  fons  sur- 
rounding the  I»le  of  Axholme,  in  which  isle  they  emerg^ 
again.  Langton  Harbour  and  Holland  HiU  belong  to  tbii 
formation.  The  striking  colour  of  the  red-marl  has 
given  origin  to  many  local  names,  as  Retford  on  the 
Idle.  Radlbrd,  Radcliffe,  and-  Ratcliffe^  and  perhaps  Rud 
dington,  all  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  IVeot,  and 
not  for  from  Nottingham.  Among  the  beds  of  this 
formation  is  a  sandstone  so  soft  as  to  admit  of  being 
easily  excavated.  The  caverns  near  Nottingham  are 
supposed  to  have  given  to  that  town  (and  througo  it  to  the 
county)  its  name,  Snodengaham,  *  the  borne  of  eaverm,* 
Thare  are  under  that  town  many  caves,  some  of  them  callam 
of  comparatively  modem  date,  but  others  of  eonsiderabU 
though  nnasliertained  antiquity.  There  are  some  caveni 
in  tbe  face  of  a  cliff  near  the  river  Lene,  west  of  Notting- 
ham castle ;  and  there  are  some  remarkable  excavatiooa  at 
Sneinton  close  to  Nottingham.  These  are  all  probaUy  ar- 
tificial, or,  if  originating  in  natural  caverns,  have  been  en- 
larged and  modified  by  human  labour,  (jrynsum  occurs 
plentifully  in  this  formation,  and  is  quarried  in  several 
places.  The  newer  magnesian  or  conglomerate  limestone 
underlies  the  red-marl ;  but  in  some  parts  these  formations 
are  separated  by  beds  of  quartsose  gravel,  extending  to  the 
depth  of  600  or  900  feet,  and  often  consolidated  into  a  soft 
pudding-stone,  of  which  the  C^tle  hill  at  Nottingham  is  a 
specimen.  'Although  this  gravel  has  been  referred  by 
some  to  a  recent  alluvial  origin,  it  seems  more  probable  that 
it  is  a  form  of  tbe  oon^meiate  nwka  so  generally  attmd- 
ant  upon  this  formation.  It  oonstitutes  the  prevai&ng  atra- 
turn  uirongfaoul  Sherwood  Forest.*  (ConybeaK  and  Phil- 
lips's OtdhnM  t^the  Otology  qfBngkatd  and  ffakt.) 
,  Tbe  beds  of  the  magnesian  limestone  occupy  a  tract  vanr- 
ingfl'om  4  to  7  miles  wide  in  the  south-western  part  of  the 
county,  westofa  liiiodrswn  from  Mansfield  to  Nottingham. 
Near  Mansfield  tbe  strata  are  arched  and  contorted.  West 
of  tbe  magnesian  limestone  occurs  the  great  ooal-fleld  of 
South  Yurkabire,  Derbyshire,  and  Noitinghainalhre,  of 
which  coal-field  only  a  small  part  is  comprehended  in  this 
oounty.  Between  Mansfield  and  Nottingham  the  limestone 
immediately  overlies  tbe  coal,  but  south-west  of  Notting- 
ham tbe  ooal-measures  crop  ou^from  beneath  the  red-marl 
which  oooupies  tbe  valle]|  of  the  Trent  There  at«  many 
ooal-pits  in  the  county  which  yield  abundance  of  coal  The 
geoeral  direatioD  of  Uw  dip  of  tb«  coal-lj 
Ths  leanu  of  aoal  varr  ftom  ofitttew^b^ 
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IB  iniekoon.  Th«  quality  of  the  ooal  u  frtmuar  to  that  of 
Neveaatla,  but  rathor  inferior. 

BIu*  limestone,  approaching  to  marbla  in  tnctun,  it  quar* 
lied  in'the  liaa  of  Beacon  hill  near  Nei^k.  Oood  bluiah 
stone  (br  building  is  dug  at  Maplebeok.  between  Mansfi^ 
and  Newark ;  and  there  are  quarries  of  gypsum  and  of  a 
reddidi  stone  suffleiently  hard  for  building,  or  suited  Ibr 
burning  into  lime,  at  Gotham;  both  in  the  red-marl  district. 
There  are  extensiTe  quarries  of  reddish  stone,  from  whidi 
immense  btocVn  are  raised,  near  Manafleld,  near  the  boun- 
dary of  the  red-marl  and  the  magnesian  limestone.  A 

Juarry  of  the  limestone  at  Mansfield  Woodhouse  is  worked 
>r  time :  its  beauty  of  colour  and  closeness  of  grain  would 
render  it  more  viJuable  than  Portland  stone,  were  it  not  for 
its  extreme  hardnew.  Coarse  paving-stone,  much  used  at 
Nottingham,  is  quarried  at  Unby.  north  of  that  town,  in 
the  magnesian  limestone  distriot. 

Hydrograpku,  Communieationtt  The  whole  oonnty 
belongs  to  the  main  of  the  Trent,  vnieh  rirer  flrat  toucb^ 
the  south-west  border  of  the  county  at  the  jonetion  of  the 
Soar,  flows  along  tbe  border  about  3  miles  to  the  junction 
of  the  Brewash,  and  then  entering  the  eounty  flows  through 
it  2d  miles  in  a  north-east  direction  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Newark:  below  Nevark  it  turns  to  the  north,  and  flowing 
first  within  and  then  upon  the  border  of  the  county  25 
miles  farther,  to  below  Gainsborough  (Lincolnshire),  finally 
quits  the  county  and  flows  through  tbe  marshes  of  the  Isle 
of  Axholme  to  the  Humber.  That  part  of  its  course  which 
appertains  to  this  eounty  is  about  53  miles.  It  is  a  broad 
riTer,  bordered  by  a  belt  of  low  lands,  and  navigable  through- 
out for  river  craft,  and  up  to  Gainsborough  for  sea-borne 
Teasels  of  200  tons.  There  waa  not  till  lately  any  bridge 
orer  the  Trent  between  Newark  and  Gainsborouch,  whiui 
towns  are  tl  miles  distant.  Recentlv  a  eul-iren  brUge,  of 
four  arches,  each  118  fleet  span,  has  been  thrown  over  the 
river  at  Dunham.  The  total  length  of  tbe  bridge  it  539  feet. 

The  Idle  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  several  Btreanu. 
The  Rainworth  Water  rises  m  Sherwood  Forest  3  miles 
tOBth  of  Mansfield,  and  flows  north  east  1 2  miles  to 
the  town  of  Ollerton.  Here  it  is  Joined  on  the  left  bank 
liy  the  MauD,  which  rises  at  the  village  of  Hardwick.  and 
flows  north-east  12  miles  by  Mansfield  and  through  Clip* 
stone  park.  From  Olterton  tbe  united  stream,  bearing  the 
name  of  Maun,  flows  4  mfies  north  by  east  till  it  ii  jmned 
on  the  left  bank  bv  tbe  Meden,  which  rises  at  Whiteboroueh 
en  the  border  of  the  county,  2  or  3  miles  west  of  Mansfield, 
and  flows  16  miles  nortn-east  by  Church  Wartop,  and 
through  Thmresby  park.  The  river  now  takes  tbe  name  of 
Idle,  and  flows  nortfa-eaat  4  mllea  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Vest  Drayton,  where  it  reeeivea  on  the  left  bank  the  Wol- 
len  or  Wallin.  17  miles  long.  This  river  rises  m  Derby^ 
shire,  and  flows  through  the  park  of  Welberk  abbey,  where 
it  expands  into  a  large  sheet  of  water,  and  then,  after  its 
Innciion  with  the  Poulter  (7  miles  long),  which  also  rises  in 
Derbyshire,  flows  through  Clumber  park,  where  it  again 
expands.  From  the  junction  of  the  Wallin,  the  Idle  tkiws 
northward  in  a  winaing  course  of  18  miles  to  Bai^tiy,  re- 
ceiving on  the  left  bank,  just  above  that  town,  the  Rayton 
or  Ryton,  24  miles  long,  which  rises  in  Yorkshire,  and 
ftyws  fay  Worksop  and  Blyth.  After  receiving  tbe  Ryton, 
the  Idle  flows  eastward  2  miles  to  the  border  of  Lin- 
colnshire, and  7  miles  more  along  the  border,  or  just 
within  it,  into  the  Trent  at  West  Stockwitb.  Befow  Bawtiy 
its  course  is  through  the  marshes  of  *  the  Car,'  south  of  the 
bland  of  Axholme.  In  this  part  it  is  called  the  Biear 
Dvke,  Bykersdyke,  or  Vieardyke,  while  tbe  name  of  The 
New  Idle  is  given  to  a  straight  navigaUe  out  wliieh 
runs  north  through  the  marshes  of  Thome  level  into  the 
lower  part  of  the^Trent.  [Axbolmb,  ItLi  or;  LiNCOLfr- 
ffRtxB.}  The  whole  course  of  the  Idle,  measured  fmm  tbw 
bead  of  the  Rainworth  Water,  the  Maun,  or  the  Meden, 
into  the  Trent  at  West  Stockwitb.  is  about  47  miles.  It  is 
navigable  frotn  East  Retford.  12  mites  above  Bawtty.  Nom 
of  its  tributaries  are  navigable. 

Tbe  Soar  has  about  8  miles  of  hs  cxiurse,  navigable 
throughout,  on  the  border  of  this  county  and  Leicestershire, 
to  which  latter  it  belongs.  {I.KicBSTnuinRx.1  The  Ere- 
wBsh  rises  in  the  county,  very  near  the  bead  of  the  Maun, 
and  flows  suuth-west  to  the  border,  and  sou^-south-east 
a«ottg  the  border  of  this  county  and  Derbyshire  to  its  junc- 
tion with  die  Trent.  The  Lene  rises  near  the  gronnds  of 
Newstead  Abbey.  5  miles  south  of  Uansfleld.  and  flows  \% 
•at  19  miles  louthward  into  the  near  NotUngbam ;  it 
passes- through  Newateod  park,  and  dose  to  tbe  town  of 


Nottingham.  Tbe  Dover  Beek  naea  in  BMrvaod  F« 
and  flows  It  mike  aontb-oast  into  Iba  TnmlL  Tlie  Davoa 
rises  in  Lnoestonhire  and  llowi  necthward  into  dM  Tmt 
through  the  vale  of  Bslvoir.  Of  its  wbd«  eoaraa  of  asoiw 
than  30  miles.  8  or  9  belong  to  this  eonn^.  Itt  tributaiy 
the  Smite,  18  miles  kng,  and  the  Whieliiag.  10  milee  long, 
whieh  flows  into  the  Smite,  belong  ohielly  to  this  oom^. 
Tbe  ton^  of  land  at  the  junetiou  of  the  Dsvwd  and  the 
Trent  is  insnlated  1^  a  navigable  i^nnet  aownnkatieg 
between  these  two  nvers.  [NawASE.] 

Tlioee  parts  of  the  Brawash  and  Cnwafeid  eaaala  whieh 
are  on  the  east  aide  of  the  Brewash  betoBg  to  NoUingham* 
shire.  fpiuTSHiRB.! 

Tlie  Nottiogban  Canal  commenees  la  thw  Oramfoid 
Canal  at  Langley  Bridge,  and  runs  in  an  irrefolar  line 
seuth-eaat  into  the  river  Trent  at  IVenI  Bndgw  new  Not- 
tingham. It  has  a  ent  from  above  Nottiagham  lalo  ibe  liw 
Trent  at  Beesteo,  hwher  up.  The  Aol  for  thia  aaaal  was 
obtained  in  1 79S.  and  the  eanal  complatad  in  IMC. 

The  Orantham  Canal  oommenees  at  the  toim  «f  Onatham 
in  Unecdnahire.  and  pnnuee  a  very  eirsultons  courae  for 
more  than  30  miles  to  the  Treat  bndga  near  Nottiiqiham. 
dose  to  the  plaoe  where  the  NoUiagbam  Cea^  wnian  ihe 
Trent.   It  is  partly  in  linecdnabir^  '°  Leioester- 

shire,  and  partly  m  Nottit^hamshire.  The  Aels  for  it 
■e  obtained  ia  17*3  sad  17S7  :  the  navigmtion  is  no* 
complete  between  Grantham  and  Nottingham ;  but  a  short 
cut  from  the  main  line  to  Bingham  is  sUH  nniniabad. 

Tbe  Chestwfield  Canal  eomownees  in  tfao  Trent  near 
West  Stockwitb,  and  runs  aouib-west  reuad  tbe  baae  of 
Oringley  Beaeen  to  East  Reiford;  and  fhn  Ihenee  west- 
ward by  Worksop,  and  tbsnee  i^n  soatb-wasi  ihroiigh 
Yorkshire  and  Derbyshire  to  CheaterfiekL  In  tha  Yorkshire 

Ciaa  tunnel  mora  than  1^  miles  loag}  and  aearOringlsy 
M  is  another  tunnrt  IM  yards  kmg:  This  canal  was 
commenead  under  an  Aet  obtained  in  1 771,  and  was  flaisbed 
m  1778  Mr  1777.  nam  tha  Trent  to  RatflwA  it  wUl  reosive 
bosu  of  ftO  or  CO  tons  burthw ;  in  othor  parts,  only  of  M 
tUM.  From  tbe  Trent  to  Worksop  is  a  rise  of  SM  Bwt.sni 
to  the  summit-level  Is  a  total  rise  of  336  Iset 

The  prineipal  eoaoh<roads  ura  as  fl)llowa :— tha  QBdisIs 
and  Wetherby  mul-road  enters  lbs  county  10  miles  beyond 
Orantham  in  Lioeolnshire,  and  ttO  miles  from  Hieka's 
Hsll,  London;  it  passes  through  Nowsrii  (124  miles), 
CHIsftea  (U7  miles),  and  Worksop  (148  miles),  into  Ysrk- 
shirs.  The  Edinburgh  and  York  mail-toad  braDobes  off  frv 
tke  last  at  Newark,  and  runs  throng h  Tnxfoid  ( lS7i  miksv 
East  Retford  (149  miles),  and  Bawtry  (IM  miles),  which 
last  is  just  within  tha  hordsr  of  Yorkabira.  Tha  Halifox 
mail-road  enisffs  the  aovnty  at  Rampston,  4^  miiss  b^ead 
LooghboseuBh  in  Leieestsfshira,  and  1  lit  from  LAndea, 
and  pasiss  tbnnah  NMtingtosm  ()M  milo^  and  MansfieM 
(138  miles)  into  Derbyshire.  Hie  Leads  mail-reed  raten 
the  county  at  Upper  Broughton.  6(  miles  bayond  Helton 
Mowbray  in  Leicestershire,  and  ruaa  to  Nottii^;han,  whers 
it  falls  in  with  the  Halifax  road. 

Tbe  Mansfield  and  Pinxton  railway  nins  f^om  the  town 
of  Mansfield  to  tbe  Cromford  Canal  at  Pinxton  mills,  near 
Alfreton  in  Derbyshire,  with  a  branch  to  the  Codnor  Part 
iron  works.  This  railway  is  above  8  miles  long;  at  iti 
commeneement  at  Mansfield  it  is  101  feel  8  inches  above 
the  level  of  the  Oom  ford  Canal  at  Pinxton:  its  term  mm 
at  Pinxton  ia  8  foot  above  the  canal.  Tbe  Act  for  this  nil- 
way  was  obtained  ajl  1817.  It  is  chiefly  used  for  eoovering 
ooal  and  lime.  Branehes  of  tbe  Midland  Counties  Railwav 
eonneet  ths  London  and  Birmingham  laQway  at  Rugby  with 
the  towns  of  Leicester.  Derby,  and  Nottingham ;  and  tbe 
last  two  with  eaob  Mher.  lliese  branrhas  mlow  the  valleTs 
of  tbe  Soar,  the  Derwent,  and  the  IVent  A  >adway  has 
been  prcgected  from  Nottingham  to  Lincoln,  there  to  join  tbe 
proposed  Great  Nortbem  Railwav. 

A grieuiturg.— Tbe  dimate  of  this  county  is  dry  and 
healthv.  and  upon  some  of  the  Kght  lands  the  harvest  is 
as  early  as  in  many  counties  more  to  tbe  south-  The  ftce 
of  tbe  oountry  is  undulating  without  iving  to  any  great 
height  The  nigh  hilla  of  Derbyshire  intercept  the  westeriy 
winds,  and  cauae  tbe  clouds  to  discharge  their  mmsture 
before  tbey  readi  Nottinghamshire:  the  heaviest  rains  are 
when  tbe  wind  comes  from  the  essL 

The  oonntv  may  be  divided  into  three  distriets  with 
respeet  to  sod.  In  tha  flfst.  sand  and  gravel  ^avaiL  Tbh 
extends  along  the  vale  of  I^t  ffihaJipBleriflC  lisoda- 
Bhira.«nd  to  the  noAteWVMKi^UQMrw^ 
ittMt'laad  tnd  hoidai^  in  a  strip  cf  had  ttoM  99  ndm 
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oQg  and  ftom  7  to  10  mOm  tawti.  neMKt  it  theokj; 
vhieh  lies  batWMB  Um  T^t  1m4  Mid  Uw  kit-MBtioMd 
tdf,  and  in  %  Mit  of  th*  ■BttUMn  «UNiai^  «f  iht 
aouii^  tevacdt  Irimntanbin.  Th*  tkiri  diMiiet  «  that 
wImt*  linMtMw  and  «oal  «i«  tovai.  Thii  liw  9U*if  mi 
th*  bardan  af  DerbyaUn.  and  |>artlr  aa  tba  aoHtb-flaat, 
towaids  Laieaatanh&ra  .and  Linootoahu*.  Gnnm  of  m 
azaaUaat  quality  is  bani  «■  Bmbob  H  iU.  naar  N*««cl[.  aaiil 
at  Rad  HilUtt  ihejuiwtioo  of  tba  Tiwitaiid  Soar. 

Tliii  oaunty,  oi  wbiah  •  great  portion  was  onao  feraat-knd, 
eontaini  many  6na  parka  and  aeati.   la  oanaaquanoa  of  ll^ 
manv  domains  are  baU  lb  band  by  wealthy  |propneiora,and 
the  buildibgn  atiaohed  to  tb*«e  estate*  are  substantial  and 
oonveoient.    An  improvad  stftte  of  afrioulture  also  rasalCt 
from  this  drounwtance,  and  erops  may  b*  see*  wbieh,  to  a 
superficial  observer,  might  appear  to  proceed  from  a  mueh 
riohw  soil  than  it  is  in  reality.   I^ora  ara^  m  deubt,  many 
&rtile  spots  j  but  tht  ganeralitjr  of  tbe  land*  are  not  abewa 
medioorjty*  aiid  soow  aro  varjp  poor.  The  htm*  an  of  mo- 
detato  aiie,  and  tbe  iwaatiaro  Mslly  at  will,  tfwtiag  to  the 
honour  of  tboir  landlord*  not  to  remevo  than  vitbout  auf- 
floient  owiaa,  nor  to  raise  tbe  rent*  b^nmd  a  Mr  tat*.  Th* 
same  families  buve  eontinued  in  1000  Aunt  forfMMrtttioMw 
Tbe  old  plough  of  tbe  county  i*  a  swiQg-^on|tk»  b«t 
wheel-plougbs  bar*  boon  introduced,  and  aro  rery  gonenUly 
used.    The  other  agriouhoral  implements  ar*  auch  u  at* 
used  in  the  a^oining  couBiiea;  and  tbe  inoreMod  mmm 
of  communieation  baf e  Uou|ht  erery  unproved  iastmment. 
such  as  oultivator*,  srariBors,  and  drills,  into  partial  ua*. 
Tha  gentlemen's  baitiBs,  as  everywhere  else,  ar*  r«ady  to 
try  new  inventions.  The  old  ihrmai*  ar*  catttio«is,  and  rat 
till  they  ar*  satisfied  of  their  ulfli^,  which  they  are  uA« 
slow  in  asknowladging. 

Betew  the*adosui*of  the  forest-land*  mod  the 
tation  of  tb*  fbrestal  rights,  a  great  portion  el  tbe  land 
could  not  be  eultivalod  to  aidvantag*  or  iapfovad.  n* 
laneti**  of  leaving  tb*  land  in  grass  for  sennd  yi«rst  and 
then  breaking  it  up  for  a  course  of  cropping  pr*nil*4  in 
most  paru  of  the  county,  and  being  batter  r*gul*>ed,  has 
introduced  a  modiAod  convertible  sysloa.  to  which  the 
lighter  soils  ar*  well  adtpted.  Turnips  ar*  eullivued  to  « 
great  extent.  Along  lb*  river  Trent  ar*  some  very  good 
meadow*  and  pastures,  in  whiob  bulleeks  an  grated  to  ad- 
vantage. The  breeds  which  ar*  preferred  are  ib*  Hereford 
and  the  short-bom  for  tb*  best  pastures,  and  the  small 
'Scots  for  inferior.  Then  are  not  many  dairies,  altbough 
some  good  chess*  is  mad*  het*  and  there.  Tbe  dairisa  ar* 
cbieliy  along  tbe  Soar.  The  sheep  m  mostly  of  tbe 
Leicester  breed.  Som*  8outh-dowa*  «•  bowmr  m*t 
with  m  many  Uma. 

Before  tb*  common  Mds  war*  enele**d  and  divided,  th* 
system  of  eultivatioD  on  |h«  d*y  sdl  wu  venr  imperfaaL 
A  fallow,  oftm  not  half  cleaned,  and  bat  iligbtfy  manured* 
was  followed  by  a  crop  of  wheat,  wbieh  wa*  thought  abun- 
dant if  it  reached  three^uarters  per  aore,  and  moderately 
good,  at  tittle  more  than  two.  Beans  and  peas  mixed  log*- 
ther  often  followed;  ud.  in  spite  of  sowing  thick*  Which  pro- 
duced straw  and  little  00m*  Ut*  weeds  were  not  kept  down : 
and  the  crop  of  eats  whiob  followed  was  genwally  half 
smothered  with  weeds,  which  the  next  follow  could  not 
eradicato.  Now  a  betier  system  hassuceeeded ;  and  although 
the  fbllow  is  thought  abeolutdy  indispensable,  yet  u* 
tillage  is  better,  tbe  crops  cleuier,  and  th*  produce  more 
abundant. 

Xbore  an  many  bop  plantation*  in  ib»  eounty,  whieh,  in 
soma  yaarsi  give  a  good  pralt  to  tii*  grower.  Tb*n  an 
exo*lMnt  manat-gardens  in  tbe  naigfabourheod  of  Newark. 
Nottingham,  and  other  towns,  the  landy  soil  beingvery 
favoinUe  to  the  cultivation  of  roots  and  vegetables.  There 
are  som*  good  ordiards  on  tb*  heavier  soiT%  but  no  cider 
is  made  in  the  eounty. 

The  nmains  of  tbe  old  forest-trees  an  still  to  he  met 
with  in  parks,  when  they  have  been  pr*s*rv*d  as  orna- 
ments ;  out  they  ha\e  been  greatly  thinned  in  the  woods 
whieh  still  mmain.  A  better  syst«m  of  forest  management 
has  boon  intredueod  of  late  years,  and  men  attentira  is 
paid  to  the  gnwth  of  navy  timber.  Many  now  woods  and 
plantations  have  been  made  in  those  parU  of  the  foresU 
which  have  been  gnnted  to  individuals,  or  allottad  on 
enclosures.  Very  extensive  woods  have  been  planted  on 
tb*  estfttes  of  the  dubs*  of  Nowoastl*  and  Portland. 

Th*  principal  foln  in  Nottoghaashin  an  as  follow*:—  I 
NottinghMO,  BfaMh  7,  Ayril  8,  OMebor  S;  Nflinrk,j 


K  D  1 

Fridsf  Man  tb*  Amdaf-fortiught  befbre  Easter,  Mayll, 
Whit-Taeedav,  Augoet  tt.  November  1.  Monday  before  Oe- 
cembn  1 1 ;  Mansfidd,  April  5.  July  10,  second  Thut«daF 
im  October;  Warsop^aiajr  £1,  Nwwmber  17;  Bdwinslow, 
Oeiobar  »4;  W*rkM&  Mareh  31,  October  U;  TuiM, 
September  ««,  hops;  Retford,  April «, Oetober  S,  bop^ 

dMvitmu,  Totunt,  Noctingbaasbirc  is  divid*d  into 
six  wapeatftbse  and  en*  Ubertp,  baaid*  lb*  emwty  of  the 
town  of  Nottiogbam.  Um  nlalho  wtaHtien,  &ek  of  tbaa* 
divisiou  is  as  follows 


BassetUw  wapentake:— 

Hatfield  division  N-W. 

North  Cl&y  division  N.E. 

South  Clay  division  E. 
Bingham  wapentake  8.E. 
Broxtow  do.  W. 
Newark  do.  B. 
Rusbclifl^  itt.  B. 
Bouihwelt  and  Serooby 

liberty  tmHous  parts 

Thurgarton  wapentake  Central 
Nottiivhtn  town  and  county  of  town 


Aim. 

35,230 
38,«flO 
35,78« 
81,470 
41,9)0 
41,ft70 

46.S00 
71.750 
8,610 


PoMMin 

lnl»l. 

19,461 

10,^95 
7,4« 

65.29^ 
17.111 
10.920. 

11.051 
20.572 
56.660 


525.800  325,327 

Baeh  of  Uie  wayeatakes  eimsists  of  a  nor  A  and  a  south 
division,  oxoept  Bees  el  law,  whiob  has  throe  divMions,  as 
given  abovow  Tba  Ubcr^  of  Seutbwttlt  consists  of  parish** 
scattered  theou^  tbe  diffonnt  hundreds. 

Uw  county  contain*  tbe  oounty  and  corponte  town  of 
NotCifigbam,  tbe  borough  and  market  towns  of  Newark  and 
East  katfoid,  and  ibe  market-towns  of  Bingham.  Mansfield, 
wllerton.  SoutbweU,  Tuxford,  and  WoibMp.  Bikobau 
(pop.  1738),  lC*w*nBLD  (pop.  9426),  Nkwabk  (pep.  9667), 
mud  RmOBD  (Euff>  (popk  8491).  m  described  elsewban; 
of  the  others  we  suhgoin  an  soeouoL 

Noitinriiam  is  locally  aituaied  in  th*  sootbeni  division  of 
Broxtow  hundred,  on  tbe  north  bank  of  the  river  Leno, 
^out  a  ail*  nwth  of  Ibe  Trent.  The  borough  em- 
stiMiMd  a  OMinly  of  itself,  and  oomprrtiendad,  befon 
the  new  anugenscnt  of  the  muaioipal  boundaries,  an 
area(asabeT*)of2610  Mt**;  with  a  population  of  69,669; 
tb*  additions  lately  m*de,  pursuant  to  tbe  reeommendaUen  <^ 
the  Municipal  Boundary  (j!ommiisiooer%  may  be  oensidered 
as  having  raised  the  area  to  mor*  than  4000  acres,  and  the 
population  (calculated  on  the  eensus  of  1831)  te  men  than 
60,000,  which  now  prebaUy  amounta  to  79.000. 

The  early  history  of  this  phce  is  involved  in  gNat  cb- 
scurily.  The  •xcavationt  from  wbieh  It  is  said  to  hav* 
gainaa  its  nam*  (in  Baxon)  SoeMags  haai,  or  SoDtnogS'ksm, 
whiob  aen*  iatermvt '  tb*  home  of  oavorna'),  an  supMsed 
to  hav*  had  «  British  origin;  and  Oale  contended  for 
{daeing  ben  th*  Roman  station  (^ausanuB  or  Causennis, 
wbieh  however  otbws  place  at  Aneaster  in  Uncolnsbire. 
Nottingham  was  included  in  tbe  kingdom  of  Meraia:  it 
was  taken  by  the  Danes,  to  whom  it  was  confirmed  by  the 
tnaty  between  Alfred  and  Quthrum  (A.D.87Bor680)i  it  was 
onaof  their  Maman  burghs  whiidi  connected  their  Northum- 
brian and  Bast  Anglian  dominions.  It  was  taken  and  fortified 
by  Edward  tbeBhwr.buttbeDanesafterwards  regained  and 
held  it  until  they  were  conquered  by  Bilmund  I.  (a.d.  948). 
William  the  Conqueror  built  a  eastfe  here,  the  government 
of  which  he  cenfonod  on  his  natural  son  William  PevereL 
In  tbe  troubles  of  Stephen's  r*ign  tb*  town  was  taken  and 
burnt  by  tib*  partisan*  of  tb*  mnpreaa  Maud;  and  it  suf- 
forad  a  similar  htm  ettbar  in  tb*  lalor  troubles  of  the  sam* 
rei^  « in  the  nballion  of  prine*  H«wy,  son  of  Henry  II.. 
against  his  fotber.  In  the  troaUesof  tbe  reign  of  Richard 
I.  the  caatle,  which  was  of  great  strength,  was  the  object 
of  oonteat;  in  these  of  the  rtign  of  John  it  was  held 
throughout  by  the  kmg.  The  seurare  of  Roger  Mortimer, 
tbe  panmour  of  queen  Isabella,  in  Nottingham  eastle 
(AJ>.  1339),  is  an  incident  well  known,  in  tbe  civil  war 
of  Charlaa  I.*  that  king  set  up  bis  standard  at  Nutting- 
bam  (August,  1648),  but  the  place  came  next  year  inm 
the  bands  of  tbe  parliament,  who  garrisoned  tbe  castle, 
of  which  Ckilotte)  Hutchinson  (whom  the  'Memoirs'  of 
bis  lady  have  mede  so  well  known)  waa  governor.  During 
tbe  Preleotorate  tbe  enstle  was  dismantlM ;  and  after  the 
Restoration  tb*  dd  -builduv  was  replaeod  by  th*_iir*s*nt 
one.  wbieh  has  Mthing  of  a  caall*  but  tb*  om*.^ , 
oTaarinpsrtBM*  aiii«tttii4M^tttf' 
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dtstmlwneas  in  1811-12,  and  the  riot  arising  out  of  tbe  poli- 
tical excitement  of  1831.  on  vhioh  occasion  tbe  castle  was 
burnt  by  tbe  rioters. 

Tbe  town  is  on  a  oonnderabte  slope  on  tbe  north  bank  of 
the  Lene.  oommandingan  extensive  view  of  tbe  vale  of  Trent. 
It  consists  of  a  number  of  streets  irregularly  laid  out  but 
remarkably  well  paved.  Those  in  tbe  eentoal  and  more 
antient  parts  <^  the  town  are  narrow;  bat  oontidetable  im- 
pnmmenta  have  bean  aAoled  ct  late  yean ;  the  stre^  of 
modem  enetion  are  bniadCT,  and  there  are  aavwal  ranges  of 
good  buQdingi.  Ibe  castle  is  on  a  rock  at  tbe  loutb-west 
comer  of  tbe  towi^  ovariooking  tbe  Lene.  Tbe  market- 
place is  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  in  tbe  kingdom,  sur- 
rounded with  lofty  buildings.  Tbe  extension  of  tbe  town 
has  be»n  checked  ny  the  right  of  common  over  the  land  to 
the  north  and  south  of  it  possessed  by  tbe  fteemen.  This 
has  led  to  the  formation  of  groups  of  houses  of  considerable 
extent  in  the  neighbouring  parishes  of  Sneinton,  Lenton, 
and  Radford,  which' may  be  regarded  as  suburbs  of  Notting- 
ham, and  have  been  by  tbe  late  alteration  included  in  the 
municipal  limits.  Ibese  outlying  portions  have  a  population 
of  more  than  20,000.  There  are  several  bribes  in  the  town 
over  the  arms  of  the  Lene  or  over  Uie  Nottin^mm  canal ;  and 
alwut  a  mile  south  of  tbe  town  ia '  Trent  Bridge*  of  nineteen 
arehea  over  the  Trent,  a  very  antimt  stroeture,  and  «bib!t- 
ing,  fkom  frequent  repairs,  great  arehiteetural  varied :  oon- 
neetod  with  this  htiagQ  ere  a  eauieway  over  the  meadows 
and  an  embankment  to  protect  tbe  lower  part  of  the  town 
in  the  time  of  floods.  The  Trent  is  here  about  200  feet 
wide.   The  environs  of  Nottingham  are  vwv  pleasant. 

Among  tbe  principal  buildings  are  '  tbe  New  Bzohange* 
at  the  east  end  of  the  market-place,  a  Inick  building  erected 
early  in  tbe  last  century,  and  repaired  and  beautified  in 
1814.  The  lower  part  is  appropriated  to  shops,  behind 
which  are  the  shambles ;  the  upper  part  contains  a  suite  of 
noble  rooms  for  the  transaction  of  public  business  or  far 
assemblies.  The  county-hall,  rebuilt  a.d.  1770,  is  a  com- 
modious and  handsome  building,  with  two  coDvenieat 
oonrts,  and  apartmenti  fbr  the  judges,  jury,  &e.  Tbe  town- 
ball  is  a  ipaetous  edifloe^  of  which  the  town  gaol  forma  tbe 
ground-Ooor.  Tbere  axe  a  smell  plun  theatre;  a  grand 
stand  on  the  rtce-coorse,  which  is  to  tbe  north  of  the  town, 
and  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  kingdMn;  extensive  cavalry 
barracks  in  the  castle  park ;  uid  a  buildinK  erected  as  a 
riding-house  for  the  yeomaniy,  and  new  used  as  a  circus  or 
for  otner  public  amusements. 

Tbe  borough  before  its  late  enlargement  comprehended 
tbe  three  parishes  of  St  Mary,  St.  Peter,  and  StNichtdas. 
St  Mary's  church  is  in  the  central  part  of  the  town.  It  is 
a  large  cross-church,  with  a  fine  tower  at  tbe  intersection  of 
tbe  transepts,  rising  two  stages  above  tho  roof  of  the  church, 
crowned  with  a  battlement  and  eight  erocketted  pinnacles. 
The  western  end  of  the  church  has  been  modernised,  but  in 
vetybad taste;  tlierestiBofper|MndieularcfaarBeter.and pre- 
sents several  peealiar  featurca :  it  has  a  very  large  proportion 
of  window  luht,  perlupa  greater  than  any  other  chureh  in 
England.  Tlie  interior  is  good,  and  contains  some  fine 
monuments,  Bt  Peter's  church  is  near  the  market-place. 
It  is  a  hoffi  diurdl,  or^nally  of  perpendicular  character, 
but  the  greater  part  has  been  modernised.  It  has  a  plain 
western  tower,  surmounted  by  a  lofty  octangular  crocketed 
spire.  St  Nicholas's  church  is  in  CastU^te-street,  near 
the  castle:  it  is  a  plain  brick  building,  with  stone  quoins 
and  cornices,  erected  in  tbe  latter  end  of  d>e  seventeenth 
century,  in  place  of  one  pulled  down  during  tbe  i»vil  war  of 
Charies  I.  St  James's  church  or  chapel  is  on  Standard 
hill,  in  the  extra-parochial  district  of  the  park :  it  is  a  neat 
modem  edifice  of  perpendicular  character,  with  a  low  era- 
battled  tower.  St  Pua%  ehap^  in  St  Hary*a  paiisb,  is  a 
modem  Qteeian  building  with  a  Done  portieo.  The  dbwreb 
at  Lenten  is  very  small ;  it  was  bnilt  after  tbe  dissolution  of 
tbe  religions  bouses,  hut  some  portions  of  a  more  antient 
butldina;  appear  to  have  been  employed  in  its  erection. 
Radford  and  Sneinton  cbutobea  are  both  small :  the  latter 
stands  on  the  summit  of  an  excavated  rock,  and  commands 
an  extensive  view.  A  grant  for  a  new  oburefa  in  Sneinton 
parish  has  been  made  by  the  commissioners  for  the  erection 
of  new  oburchos.  There  are  several  dissenting  planes  of 
worship  in  Nottingham,  espeoially  for  Wesleyan  Methodists, 
Independents,  and  BaptisU.  The  Catholios,  Jews,  Quakers, 
llnttariaos.  and  several  other  secu  have  each  their  place  of 
worship;  that  of  the  Catholios  is  ahands<Hne  building  of 
Omdaa  atohileeture.  There  are  several  charitable  institu- 


tions.   Plumtree  hospital  fbr  poor  and  aged  widows  is  a  , 
neat  briok  buildinf^  ooated  with  cement  rebuilt  within  a 
few  yean:  beside  tbe  inmates,  there  are  several  out-pen-  I 
sioners.   Collins's  hospital  is  for  twenty-four  aged  widowers  I 
or  widows,  who  have  each  a  tenement  of  two  or  three  rooms 
and  a  weekly  allowance,  beside  eoals :  the  homital  is  »  neat  | 
brick  building.  LamUey  hosiMtal  for  decayca  burfsases  or  i 
tbeir  widows  is  a  neat  buflding  consisting  of  a  oentra  and  two  ' 
wings^  with  a  green  in  front  There  m  a  number  of  other 
hospitals  or  alm^Muses.  The  general  boqtita)  on  Standard 
Hill  (built  A.D.  1781  )>  and  tbe  county  lunatic  asylum  (in 
which  other  patients  as  well  as  paupers  are  reeeivedX  are 
spacious  and  commodious  buildings.  Thnrland  Hall,  an 
antient  house  of  the  Elisabethan  penod,  is  still  oooasiooslly 
used  for  public  dinners;  it  was  the  temporary  residenee of 
James  I.  ' 

The  iHineipal  manufecturea  carried  on  at  Nottii^bam  are 
bobbin-net  and  lace,  and  cotton  and  silk  hoai«y :  neariy 
7000  adult  males  were  employed  in  these  branches  of  in- 
dustry in  and  about  the  town  in  1831.  There  are  oevenl 
mills  for  spinning  cotton  and  woollen  yam,  and  for  throwing 
sill^  and  mneb  cotton  yam  is  obtained  from  the  millsof  Der- 
byshire, nie  machines  for  making  bobbin-net  and  lae^vhidi 
are  very  expensive  are  let  out  at  a  weekly  lent  to  the  work- 
men by  capii^tsta,  who  invest  a  considerate  sum  in  this 
kind  of  property.  Steam-power  has  however  bani  intro- 
duced of  late  into  this  manafecture.  There  are  several 
dye-booses }  there  are  also  whil»-lead  works  and  an  iroo- 
foundry.  Wire-drawing,  i^-making,  and  tbe  manufectun 
of  brass  fenders  are  carried  on  to  some  extent;  malting  and 
brewing  are  also  carried  on,  and  '  Nottingham  ale '  has  a 
high  reputation.  There  are  several  windmilla  on  tbe  oon*  i 
mon  norih  of  the  town.  There  are  coaLjiits  in  Radford  | 
parish,  which  employ  100  adult  males.  The  market-dajt 
are  Wednesday  and  Saturday  for  com,  cattle,  and  general 
provisions ;  the  Saturday  market  is  one  of  tbe  principal  in 
the  midland  counties.  There  are  several  yeany  fein  for 
cattle^  cheese,  and  cloth :  at  one  of  these  foiis,  diatinguishcd 
as  *  goose  feir,*  a  oonsiderBble  number  of  ^eeee  are  sold,  i 
The  trade  of  the  town  is  much  promoted  by  its  proximity  to  { 
the  TrmX,  which  is  navigable,  and  from  the  eommunieatiOB 
thus  aiforded  with  the  various  eaiuls  eonneeted  with  thst 
river.  The  Nottingham  canal  passes  close  to  the  town,  and 
joins  the  Trent  at  Trent  bridge,  a  mile  distant 

The  corporation  under  the  Municipal  Reform  Act  consiils, 
of  fourteen  aldermen  and  forty-two  coundllors.   Tbe  bo- 
rough in  its  present  enlarged  extent  is  divided  into  seven  { 
waras,  St  Ann's,  Byron,  Sneinton,  Exchange,  Canal,  Rad- 
ford, and  Sherwood  wturds.   ISeing  a  county,  it  hu  two  , 
sherifi's :  there  are  a  recorder,  town-clerk,  and  other  offirers. 
The  coon^  magistrates  have  concurrent  jurisdiction  in  tbe 
borough  with  tbe  mayor  and  aldMtcen.   Before  tbe  es- 
lai^ment  of  the  boundary,  there  was  a  p<Aiee  feree  of  104 
men  appointed  fay  the  magistrates  at  quarter-aesnons;  and 
some  watehmen  were  maintained  by  private  aubaoiption. 
Water  is  supplied  by  three  isonpantes  m  abandanoe  uid  st  i 
a  reasonable  rate.   Xba  assises  and  quartw-SBSsinns  for  lbs  I 
county  are  held  h«e ;  also  quarter-sessions  for  the  boroo^ ; 
and  a  Court  of  Record  for  the  boroi^fa  every  fortnight  and  s 
sheriflf's  court  every  month  for  the  recovery  of  small  ddMs, 
Tbe  borough  returns  two  members  to  puliament;  th> 
sherin  are  the  returning  officers.  Nottingham  is  a  polling- 
place  for  the  ncnthwn  division  of  tbe  county. 

Tbe  livings  of  St  Nicholas  and  St  Peter  are  rectories, 
of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  2\6L  (with  a  glebe-house)  tnd 
336/.  respectively :  that  of  St  Mary  is  a  vicarage,  of  tbe 
clear  yearly  value  of  699/.,  with  a  glebe-house.  1^  per- 
petual curacy  of  St  James,  Standard  Hill,  is  of  the  yearly 
value  of  2eoL  Radford  and  Lenton  are  vicarBges,  of  the 
clear  yearlv  value  of  293/.  and  139/.  respectively ;  and  Sneui- 
ton,  a  perpetual  curacy  of  227/.   (Cierieai  Gmde,  1 836.) 

There  were,  in  1 838,  in  the  three  paririMs  of  Nottii^ham 
and  those  of  Lenton,  Radford,  and  Sneinton.  Ave  iu&nt- 
schools,  with  540  scholars;  dght  hoarding-sehools,  with 
254  children ;  ninety-five  day-^ools  (in  a  few  of  wbidi 
boarders  also  were  taken),  with  4477  diildren;  and  forty- 
four  Sunday-schools,  with  about  7840  children.  Among 
tlw  day-scbo(48  in  this  return  were  included  tbe  free  | 
grammar-school,  with  a  valuable  endowment  and  5f 
sclu^arB;  the  Blue-Coat  School,  with  60  boys  and  21 
giris ;  a  naticmal  school,  with  573  children ;  three  Lanest- 
terian  schools, with  484  children;  and  fottr  ether  scbool\ 
whoUy  or  obieflv  su^»^^^-^if^^^^j^tributisiii 
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There  » a  poblio  librarr  and  newi-room  in  the  iiiirliet> 
place :  the  librarj  oonnits  of  about  8000  Tolamei,  beaidea 
a  valuable  oolleetion  of  old  books,  kept  separata  from  the 
rest  (liBwig,  Top.  Diet^  1881^  and  a  minmlofl^oal  eabinet: 
in  the  buUdings  of  this  iMtitatuni  an  betiu^  nmn,  and 
billiard  roomie  and  a  law  libnzf:  a  litMmn  woiety  nwets 
in  the  kietai«>n)om.  Thera  is  a  medianiosMnttitntCb  esta- 
blished in  1824,  whieh  has  a  considerable  library. 

Otlerion  is  in  the  parish  of  Kdwinstow,  in  the  Hatfield 
division  of  Bassetlaw  hundred,  137  miles  from  London  by 
Newark,  and  18i  miles  from  Nottingham.  The  whole 
perish  of  Edwinslow  has  an  ana  of  17,270  acres,  with  a 
population,  in  1831.  of  1992.  nearly  half  agricultural:  the 
ofaapelry  of  OUerton  bad  668  inhabitants,  more  than  a  third 
agricultural.  The  town  is  on  the  banks  of  the  Maun ;  it 
has  a  neat  Gothic  chapel  of  modem  erection,  a  Mediodist 
chapel,  and  some  jiood  inns.  A  considerable  quantity  of 
hops  is  grown  round  the  town.  The  market,  waioh  is  on 
Friday,  is  small :  thare  are  a  bop-maiket  avary  Tuesday  in 
Beptember,  and  a  yearly  cattle  and  shaap  ftir.  The  living- 
f^Edwinatow,  united  with  the  three  ehapelriaaof  (Mlerton, 
FaleUiorpe.  and  Csrburton  (aD  in  the  pariah),  m  a  vicarage, 
of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  639/.,  with  a  glebe-bouw.  The 
village  of  Edwinstow,  which  ii  on  the  Maun,  above  OUerton, 
is  extremely  rural.  The  church  is  a  venerable  Gothic 
building,  with  a  lofty  spire.  Tliere  were  in  the  chapelry. 
in  1833,  three  day-sobools^  with  95  children,  and  two 
Sunday-4chooU,  with  142  children. 

Southwell  is  in  that  part  of  the  liber^  of  Southwell  and 
Scrooby  which  lies  between  the  north  and  south  divisions  of 
Thui^rtoo  hundred,  132^  miles  from  I^tndon  by  Newark, 
or  137  by  Nottingham,  from  which  it  is  distant  13  miles. 
It  is  likely  that  there  was  a  Roman  station  here,  or  perbaps 
a  ItotiOed  outpost  of  the  ncighboniing  station  of  Ad  Pontem, 
whieh  antiquariai  generally  flx  on  the  Tnat,  not  ftr 
off.  The  UDM  *  Burgage.*  eivan  to  one  of  the  dia* 
tricts  of  the  town,  ia  probably  derived  from  the  late  Latin 
term  *  burgus*  (irvprocl.  a  tower,  and  the  remains  of  a 
fosse  on  '  the  Burgage  Hill '  probably  indicate  the  site  of 
the  Roman  fort  Several  Roman  bricks  have  been  used  in 
the  antient  ecclesiastical  buildings.  A  church  was  eala> 
bliflhed  here  by  Paulinus,  one  of  the  early  missionaries  sent 
over  to  convert  the  At^Uo-Saxons,  which  became  collegiate, 
and  was  richly  endowed  by  the  liberality  of  prelates  and 
nobles  of  a  suMequent  age.  Charles  I.  was  nquently  at 
Southwell  during  the  civil  war,  and  bera  he  surrendered 
himself  to  the  Sootoh  commissioners.  The  town  is  on  a 
pleasant  emiseooe  near  the  small  river  Greet,  an  excellent 
trout-itream.  It  is  a  tolerably  large  plaee,  w^  wdl-paved 
atreeto  and  well-bnilt  faouaea.  and  oaoapriaaa  the  burga^ 
or  bunidge.  the  high  town  or  prebends^  (whieh  two  divi- 
sions eonstitnte  Southwell  pioper).  and  the  ai^jaoent  hamlets 
of  East  Thwpe,  West  Thorpe,  and  Normanton.  The  whole 
parish  has  an  area  of  4550  acres,  witib  a  papulatim  of  3884, 
less  than  a  third  agriouitural. 

The  coll^iate  church  at  Southwell  is  a  la^  and  mag- 
nificent cruciform  building,  consisting  of  nave  and  aisles, 
choir,  transepts,  and  eastern  transepts,  two  western  towers, 
and  a  central  tower.  The  nave  and  transepts  and  the 
towers  are  Norman,  of  very  bold  character  and  well-executed 
details.  The  towers  era  ricdily  ornamented ;  the  central  tower, 
which  is  very  massive,  is  also  Norman.  The  extreme  length 
of  the  church  i*  306  feet,  breadth  of  the  nave  and  aisles  59 
het,  breadth  at  the  tiansepu  121  feet.  Tbe  elwir  and 
saslem  transopta  an  of  earl^  English  chataEter,  and  the 
chapte^bollaad•Gonted  Bullish,  or  u  eariy  period.  Then 
an  some  windows,  of  later  insertion,  of  pwpendienlar  cha- 
racter, partienlariy  a  large  wBStem  window.  The  arches 
which  support  the  eentra  tower,  and  several  of  the  Nwman 
doors,  are  fine ;  and  tbe  north  porch  is  a  large  and  much- 
enriched  speeimen  of  Norman.  Tbe  piers  of  the  nave  an 
round  and  ^ort;  thewiudowsof  thetrifi}riumarelarge,and 
the  deresiory  windows  small,  showing  circles  on  the  outside 
and  arches  with  aliafU  within.  Tm  nave  and  transepts 
have  a  wooden  flat  ceiling ;  the  aisles  have  a  stone  groined 
roof.  The  early  English  portions  an  among  the  finest  spe- 
cimens of  that  style  in  tbe  kingdom,  and  are  in  good  pre- 
servation. The  oh^iter-house  ta  a  fine  specinien  of  early 
decorated:  it  baa  no  eentra  pillar.  The  organ- soreen  and 
Mine  stalls  in  tha  ehurdi  am  ai  latar  deooialed  eharaeter. 
and  an  peculiariy  baaatifbl,  Witliia  the  last  flAy  yean , 
two  spires  whidi  erowned  the  westem  towera  have  been  j 
removed,  and  pinsaclaB  of  an  ineongnioui  ehaiaotv  aab- 1 


stitute^.  Hiis  noble  building  is  well  utuated.  being  tn^* 
rounded  by  a  fine  open  space  sufficient  to  give  every  side 
full  effect.  (Rickman's  Gothic  ArchiUctur*;  plates  in 
R*a tail's  StmihweUt  and  in  Oaylay  and  Ellis's  edition  of 
Duedale*!  JtfmariwoR.) 

Ttie  diaptar  of  Sontiiwell  odlegiate  ohnnh  consists  of 
sixteen  prebendaries,  who  keep  residenea  eaQh  in  rotation 
frar  three  months.  There  is  a  vioar-geneni  and  commissary ; 
and  thera  are  six  vicars  choral,  five  of  whom  have  residences 
assigned  to  them,  and  a  sixth  has  a  house  as  vicar  of  South* 
welt  The  gross  yearly  income  of  the  church  is  22 1 1  ^  the 
net  income  954^.  The  jfuiebendaties  have  also  separata 
revenues.  Tbe  vicarage  of  Southwell  is  of  the  clear  yaaily 
value  of  144/.,-  with  a  glebe-house. 

The  entrance  into  Ue  *  minster-yard  *  is  by  antient  gate- 
ways, of  which  tbe  westem  has  a  semicircular  arch.  In 
the  yard  are  the  extensive  ruins  of  a  former  palace  of  tha 
anihbishops  of  York,  the  patrons  of  the  church,  consisting 
chiefly  the  ehapel  and  great  hall,  whieh  have  been  fitted 
up  as  a  modem  reaidawMi:  they  an  covered  wiUi  iyj 
Annoal  meatinn  of  the  Nottingbamshin  clergy  an  hm 
at  Southwell,  whicb  is  the  motbeis:hurch  of  the  eoun^. 

Thera  are  meeting-housea  at  Southwell  fbr  liethodista 
and  Baptists,  assembly-rooms  and  theatre,  and  a  house  of 
correction  for  the  county. 

The  civil  government  of  Southwell,  the  soke  or  liberty 
of  Cum  Scrooby.  comprehending  twenty  townships,  is  sepap 
rated  from  the  rest  of  the  county.  The  justices  of  the 
peace  are  appointed  by  the  archbishop  of  York,  but  act 
under  a  commission  firom  the  crown :  they  hold  quarter- 
sessions  at  Southwell  and  Scrooby.  The  chapter  of  SouUi- 
well,  by  tbeir  vicar,  exercise  all  ^nscopsl  functions,  except 
confirmatbn  and  ordination,  over  the  peouliac  of  SoutbweU, 
which  comprahenda  twoily-eight  paiiaheB.  Tbe  wfce  wad 
thepeonliar  an  not  coextensive. 

Then  b  little  trade  at  Southwell,  but  the  lace  and 
hosiery  manufheture  employs  from  100  to  200  workmen. 
(.Pap.  Setumt.)  There  are  several  resident  gentry.  The 
msrket  is  on  Saturday,  and  thera  are  two  yearly  fiurs. 

There  were  in  the  parish  of  Southwell,  in  1833,  three 
boarding-schools  and  nineteen  day-schools,  with  419  scbo 
lars;  and  three  Sunday-schools,  with  408  ehildran.  Of 
tbe  day-schools,  four  were  supported  by  eudowment ;  and 
in  two  others  a  few  scholan  were  paid  fbr  from  the  prM»eds 
of  a  charity.  One  of  the  boarding^hoola, '  tbe  Collegiate 
Grammar-school,'  was  partially  supported  by  endowment. 

Tuxford  ia  in  tbe  South  Clay  division  of  the  wapenuke 
of  Bassetlaw,  137^  miles  from  London  by  Newark,  and 
about  30  from  Nottingfaam.  Tbe  parish  nas  an  area  of 
3000  acres;  the  population,in  1881,  was  1 1 13.  about  ooa- 
third  agrieultura).  The  town  hat  a  modem  appearanoB^ 
having  been  rebuilt  afier  a  great  flr^  ajx  1708.  The  prin- 
cipal trade  is  derived  from  ils  situatitHi  on  the  great  north 
road,  or  from  the  cultivation  of  hops,  which  are  grown  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  the  neighbourhood.  Tho  cburah 
exhibiu  amixtunof  various  styles  of  arohiteetura.  Then 
is  a  Methodist  meeting-bouse.  The  market  is  on  Monday, 
and  tbera  are  two  yearly  fairs,  one  for  cattle  and  other  live- 
stock, tbe  other  for  hops.  The  living  is  a  vicarage,  of  the 
clear  yearly  value  of  260/.,  with  a  glebe-house.  Thera 
were,  in  1633,  an  infimi-school.  with  84  children;  an 
endowed  free-school,  with  40  boys;  and  four  other  day- 
schools,  with  70  children;  a  natinial  day  and  Sunday 
sebod,  with  53  children  in  the  weak  and  100  on  Sundays ; 
and  two  Sonda^-sehools.  with  105  children. 

Workaop  is  m  the  HatfleU  divisiou  of  tba  w^entake  of 
Bassetlaw,  146  miles  from  London  by  Newark,  and  28  fltom 
Nottingham.  The  area  of  the  pariih  is  18,280  acres  ;  the 
population,  in  I631.wis  6566,  nearly  hslf  agrieultura!.  The 
town  is  delightfully  situated  in  a  valley  near  tbe  northmn 
exiremity  of  Sherwood  Forest,  and  tba  neighbourhood  is 
adorned  by  tbe  magnificent  seats  of  several  noblemen.  The 
town  is  uear  the  river  Rayton;  it  consists  of  one  long 
principal  street,  with  another  brancbinK  from  it  at  right 
angles.  The  streets  are  in  general  wdl  paved,  and  the 
boiises  are  well  builL  There  is  a '  moot-ball,'  an  antient 
building,  for  tbe  public  business  of  the  town.  Tbechuroh  is 
part  of  tint  which  formerly  belonged  to  a  priory  of  canonsof 
St.AugUBtin,  founded  bcra  u  the  time  of  Heiury  I.  by  William 
de  Luvetot.  lu  yearly  revenues,  at  the  dissolution,  wen 
302L  6«.  litd.  gross,  or  839/.  15#.  Sd.  dear.  The  church  ■ 
a  laige  building,  originally  orueifenn,  KoA'tdl 
architeetun ;  but  in  the  extericBifiatailittfi*aimW< 
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turM  of  Uter  kMes.  Th«  WHt«m  4oor  fi  «  beftutlflil 
Normtn  eompMltfoA  t  tt  tb«  «ut  end  of  the  ppMent  ofaaroh 
ii  the  tower,  fbrmerly  eentrd  whUe  the  wluAe  of  the  ^urdh 
wu  standing.  The  ptinelfAt  gtteMjr  of  the  oriory  it  yi 
standing ;  the  room  over  it  is  used  as  •  nttluful  Bchool,  and 
there  are  sevenl  other  remains  of  Uie  prlonr,  some  of  wbich 
have  been  inoorporated  with  or  converted  into  bibrII  dwall- 
intf-houaet.  There  tn  Independent,  Weileyan  and  Primi- 
tive Methodist,  and  Catholic  ohapels,  the  latter  near  the 
manor-house,  which  Is  a  seat  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk.  The 
man  ufact  urea  of  the  (own  are  trillin{^  but  a  good  deal  of 
business  is  done  in  malting.  The  ms^et  is  on  Wednesday, 
and  there  ue  three  cattle-Qiirs,  beside  a  statute  fair.  The 
Chesterfield  Canal  passes  near  the  town :  it  is  carried  over 
the  Rayton  by  an  aqueduct.  The  living  is  a  viearaKe,  of  the 
dear  yearly  value  of  39^1.,  with  a  giebe-hpuse.  There  were 
in  the  parish,  in  1833.  eight  hoardii^  or  day  uhools,  with 
344  children ;  two  national  schools,  one  of  them  partly 
supported  by  endowment,  with  150  ehfldnm ;  and  thwa 
Sunday-sciiools,  with  869  ehildren. 

Besides  the  above  markat'towna.tlien  are  several  villages 
whose  manulkcturing  industry  baa  raised  them  to  eonsi* 
dmible  importance.  Basford  is  in  the  northern  division  of 
fooxtow  wapentake,  2  or  3  miles  north-west  of  Nottingham, 
near  (he  right  or  west  bank  of  the  Lene.  The  aiva  of  the 
parish  is  27^0  acres;  the  population,  in  1S31,  was  6325, 
about  one-tenth  agricultural.  The  village  lies  in  a  bottom, 
amid  scenery  of  the  richest  character.  The  church  has  a 
handsome  sptre.  The  chief  manufactures  are  those  of 
hosiery,  lace,  and  lace  machinery,  in  which  about  730  adult 
males  are  cmplo)  ed.  There  are  cotton-mills,  dye-housea.  and 
bleaching'-KroundB,  and  several  com-milla.  Tnceourtof  the 
Honour  of  Peverel  sits  hen;  it  haa jurisdiction  ovar  Not* 
tinghamshin  and  Derbyshire,  and  soma  plaesa  in  Leices- 
tershire: it  is  held  twice  a  year  fbr  the  derision  of  causes 
under  60^.  The  high*ateward  or  hia  deputypreside^. 
Than  Is  a  gaol  here  connected  with  this  eonrt.  The  living 
is  a  vicarage  of  the  «lear  yearly  value  of  360^  There  wen, 
in  1833,  an  iufli&t-sohoo),  with  101  echolan;  twelve  day- 
BOhouls,  with  29fi  children ;  and  ten  Sunday-sohoola,  with 
1237  children.  There  are  meeting-houses  for  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  General  Baptists,  and  Scotch  Baptists. 

Sutton  In  Ashfleld  is  in  the  northern  division  of  Broxtow 
wapentake,  3|  miles  south-west  of  Mansfleld.  The  ares  of 
the  parish  (including  the  hamlet  of  Hucknall  under  Uuth- 
waiteand  the  extra-paroohial  district  of  Fulwood)  is  <040 
awes ;  the  population,  in  1831,  was  6748,  about  one^ikth 
agricultural.  The  village  is  situated  on  an  eminence,  and 
eonsists  of  sevenl  etreeta.  The  chunh  ia  north-wett  of 
the  village;  it  is  of  middling  ail {S.  dedieated  to  St.  Mary. 
Than  are  places  of  worship  fbr  Oenenl  or  Arminien  atid 
WriiouUr  or  Calnnistio  Baptists,  Independents,  and  Me- 
thodistSi  Nearly  9(i0  adult  males  are  employed  in  manu- 
fkoturea,  chiefly  of  hosiery,  lace,  and  lace  machinery.  Then 
is  a  pottery  for  f^rden-pots  and  oth«  ooarsa  red  wan. 
The  Mansfleld  and  Pinxton  Railway  passes  through  the 
parish.  A  customary  market  fbr  provisions  is  held  weekly 
m  this  village.  Tbe  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  of  the 
(dearvearly  value  of  )  18^  There  were,  in  1833,  an  infimt- 
sehon,  with  130  children;  a  national  school,  with  129  boys; 
eleven  other  day-schools,  with  about  240  children ;  and  six 
Sunday'sebo^  With  1002  children. 

Orea^  is  ih  the  south  divinon  of  Broxtow  wapentake, 
7  milee  north-west  of  NoUin  nam,  on  the  road  to  Alfre- 
ton  in  Derbyshire.  The  pariaE  has  an  trea  (rf  8010  acne; 
the  population,  in  1831,  was  4083.  about  one-flAh  agri- 
coltDnl.  The  chunh  of  Oreastey  is  handsome  and 
spacious,  with  a  lofty  embattled  tower.  Above  890  persons 
an  employed  in  manufkctures,  chiefly  in  those  of  hosiery, 
lace,  and  lace  machinery.  The  Nottingham  Canal  pssaes 
throogfa  the  parish;  then  an  sevenl  coal-wharfh  on  its 
line.  The  Mansfleld  and  Pinxton  Railway  passes  not  fkr 
ftvm  this  plase.  Ute  living  of  (}reasley  is  a  vicarage,  of  tbe 
dear  yearly  value  of  1341,  with  a  glebe-house.  Hien 
wera,  in  1833.  three  schools,  partially  supported  by  endow- 
ments, with  96  ohildnn ;  one  school  of  80  girls,  eupported 
by  private  benevirfenee;  fourteen  other  day-schools,  with 
898  ^ddnn;  one  boaiding-school,  with  14  ohildnn;  and 
ten  Sunday-sBhoola,  with  B8A  chitdnn. 

Arnold  is  in  Ae  northern  division  of  Broxtow  hundred, 
8|  miles  from  Nottingham,  on  tbe  road  to  Mansfleld.  The 
em  of  the  parish  is  4970  aons;  the  population,  in  1831, 
was  4064,  about  on»*flfth  agricultural.  The  village  ialtfgii 


eitendng  nearly  a  nfle  tn  length.  Ttu 
and  eomfantlile.  Between  400  and  608  adult  malea  an 
engaged  hi  oaaulhotiint  oUetf  y  of  hoaiwy  and  eotton  goods. 
OnHellytaitl,  ia  the neighbouriiood of  Arnold. antbaremauiB 
ofaRemancamp.  Tbelivingisaviaaraga,oftheeIearyeatly 
valueof  SiOf.,wlthaglebe-bouse.  Tberaware,ia  1883,  aa 
endowed  sebool,  with  48  boys ;  seven  other  day-e^ot^  with 
204  childran ;  and  seven  Sunday-sehoola,  with  806  eliildreo. 

Bulwell  is  in  thenonhemdiviaionof  Broxtow  wapentake: 
Attenbonugh.  Staiileford,  and  Beeston  are  in  the  aouiharn ; 
Oedling  is  in  tbe  southern  division  of  Thurgarton  wapen- 
take ;  Ruddington  is  in  the  northern  division  of  Ru&bcliSi 
wapentake ;  and  Radeliflb  or  Ratolifls  upon  Tnnt  is  in  the 
southern  division  of  Bmgham  wapentake.  Tbesa  vill^as 
all  lie  within  a  circle  of  $  or  0  milaa  round  Notiingham. 
and  have  a  population  of  fhun  1094  (Attenborougfa)  koSeil 
(Bulwell),  enlefly  engaged  in  the  hoaiary  and  lam  manu- 
Atatun.  which  employs  about  890  adult  males  in  BulweU 
atid  Beeston,  nearly  as  many  in  GedUng,  and  a  analler 
number  fai  tlw  othw  villa^  Batelift  alona  baa  law 
manufkctunn  ia  itt  it  gets  its  name  from  abank  or  cliff  of 
red  clay  in  the  neighbourhood,  it  bate  wharf  on  the  Tnnt 
for  landii^  gooda.  Ruddington  is  in  the  honour  of  Tut- 
bury,  and  within  the  jurisdietion  of  a  court  held  at  Tutbary 
every  three  weeks  for  the  recovery  of  debu  under  forty 
shillings.  It  has  an  endowed  ftae-sehool  and  an  infont 
school.  At  Stapleford  an  a  Druidioal  monument  and  a 
rude  obelisk  apparently  of  Saxon  oonstniction.  Attenbo- 
rough  has  some  ooal-pits.  The  Trent  and  the  Brewafih  and 
the  Nottingham  Canal  pass  through  or  akirt  the  pariah. 

Wanop  ipopolation  1281).  in  the  HatOold  diviaion  of 
Bassetlaw  wapeniake.  and  Kirkhy-in-Aabfl^  (p^ulation 
lOSft^  and  Mansfleld  Woodhonse  (p^ulation  IBdSjb  in  ihe 
nortn  diviaion  of  Braxtow  wapentake^  Ue  within  a  einle  of 
s  or  8  mUm  nund  Mansfleld.  The  last  two  an  manufiw- 
turing  villages^  and  have  upwards  of  liO  adult  males 
engaged  chiefly  in  the  lace  and  hosiery  manufacture. 
Kirkby  in  Ashfleld  has  ooal-piu  aod  lima-pits,  whieh 
employ  130  adult  males,  and  for  the  produce  uf  vhieh  the 
Mansfleld  and  Pinxton  Railway  opens  a  channel.  Tben  ii 
a  parish  school-houae,  built  in  1836.  Mansfleld  Woodliouse 
hu  a  large  antient  church,  built  of  stone,  with  a  lofty  lover 
and  spin.  tb9  village  contains  some  good  houaaa.  Tben 
sn  lime-kilos  and  f^eastonequartiea,wiiiobempioy  Uadult 
males.  Roman  anliqiritiM-  ef  eonsidarable  intertat  hava 
been  found  hero. 

Selsion  (popalation  1080),  la  tbm  north  division  of  Brox- 
tow wapentalw.  and  Baatwood  ipopnlMion  1890X  in  the 
south  divbion.  an  on  tbe  weetem  border  of  the  oounty. 
About  1 00  peieons  am  engaged  in  the  manuftetnn  diiafly 
of  hosiery  and  lace  in  each  parish :  and  then  an  extmaiva 
eoal-works,  ospeeially  in  Bastwoed  pariah.  The  Mansfldd 
and  Pinxton  Railway  panes  near  Selston,  and  tbe  Nottii^ 
bam  Canal  near  Baatwood. 

At  Calverton  (population  1196),  in  the  eouthem  division 
of  Thurgarton  wapentake,  between  Nottingham  and  South- 
well, nearly  300  men  an  engagad  in  the  hoaiwy  and  lace 
manufkotun;  at  Sutton  Bennington,  in  the  aoathom  divi- 
sion of  Rusheliflb  wapentake,  nearly  100;  and  at Hucknall- 
Torkard  (population  MOD),  in  the  nortbam  division  of 
Broxtow  wapenukc,  between  Nottingbam  ud  MauOdd. 
upinrdi  of  soo. 

DMHmi  far  EoOstiatHaU  atd  Legal  AirpoaM.— 
This  oonnty  is  inoloded  in  tbe  dioeese  and  aeoloaiaatical 
pfovinee  of  York.  U  ftmns  an  amhdaaooniy  eemprisii^ 
the  severld  mral  deaneriea  of  Bingham,  Newark.  MattiBg- 
ham.  and  Aetibrd  :  heaido  the  peculiar  of  SoutbwaU,  *e> 
tioed  above.  Tbe  conmissionem  on  the  BataUisbad  Church 
propoM  to  subtraot  the  arohdeaeonry  ef  Nottingham  fnm 
the  diocese  of  York,  In  order  to  add  it  to  that  of  I^ucsIdl 
The  number  of  churches  and  chapels  in  the  county  is  givea 
in  Browne  Willis's  Calhtdrnlt  (a  n.  1743),  as  8ie,  vis.  178 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  tbe  arobdeaeon  of  Notttagfaaa, 
and  34  exempt ;  of  which  28  an  in  tba  pemiliar  ef  South- 
wall,  and  6  under  the  chapter  ofYMk.  In  tbeBMnrfiH 
o/Engiaitd  and  lf^aietlA.D.  1813),  tbe  number  of  ihoM 
under  the  archdeacon's  visitation  b  gixvn  as  183,  aad  the 
number  of  those  exempt  afr  36 ;  making  a  total  of  318.  Id 
I<ewiB*i  TopografAieal  DicHumtf  (1831)  Ibo  number  ef 
parishes  is  civen  aa  200,  vi8.  78  raetoiios,  89  vicarages,  aad 
the  nmainAer  Mrpatual  euraoies.  In  Iha  OnMrnaatotf 
Oreat  BritalH  aM  Inbmd,  in  the  Mrmytt/  adUX» 
19^,  the  nunbat  ^fOki^^^^&iStgl^ 


NOT 


The  oouDty  la  in  the  midland  einmitt  thaaaiiies  an  held 

at  Nottingham,  to  vhieh  place  the  Judges  proceed  fhtm 
Lincoln.  The  quartar'M8«ona  are  held  each  quarter  at 
Nottingham,  Nevark,  and  Eait  Retford.  Tha  juriadiotion 
of  the  soke  of  Southvell  and  Soreby  baa  been  mentianed 
in  OUT  topograpbioal  notice  of  Boathwell.  Bone  parishea 
are  in  the  honour  of  Tutbury  and  tul^eet  to  the  oourt  held 
there  fbr  the  recovery  of  imall  debta.  The  ooort  of  the 
honour  of  Peverel.  whieh  has  juriadietioB  in  auilii  uadv  ML 
ovar  NottingbamihiM  and  Perbyshirek  and  some  ptrto  ai- 
jaeant,  haa  hma  mentioned  in  our  topogntpbieal  notioo  of 
Baafbrd.  whm  the  ooart  aili. 

The  county  gaol  is  at  Nottingham :  some  new  buildings 
have  been  added  to  it  vjtbin  the  last  few  years,  Tb«  county 
houae  of  eorrebtioD  it  at  Southwell.  The  number  of  com- 
mittals to  these  two  places  of  oonfinemeDt  in  the  years  from 
October.  1834,  toOetober,  |ti3i,  and  from  Ooiober,  U3$,  to 
Oetober.  1836.  were  as  follows:— U34-a.  Nottingham, 
felons,  34  debtors;  Soulhwell,  808  felons  and  miitdemeaa- 
anu  :  USA-S.  Nottingham,  333  felons  and  misdemeanants. 
64  debtors;  Southwell,  AfiQ  felons  and  m'sdemeananta. 
The  great  increase  in  the  number  of  felons  committed  to 
Nottingham  in  lM$-6,  and  the  deerease  of  the  number 
oommitted  to  Southwell,  were  owing  to  the  nrruifeqmtti 
made  by  the  magistnUes  of  tbe  county. 

Tha  number  vembras  rotumea  to  parliament  frow 
Nettinghamsfaira  before  the  Reform  Aet  was  eight,  vis. 
two  knigbta  of  the  shire,  who  wen  elected  at  Nottingham, 
tTo  members  eeob  for  the  b<Ht)ugbs  of  Nottingham  and 
Newark,  and  two  members  roturned  by  tbe  burgesses  of 
East  Retford,  ooiHointly  with  tlw  flr«ebold«ra  of  the  wa- 
pentake of  Bassoilaw.  Tbe  »dmiwion  of  tbe  freeholders 
took  place  a  short  lime  before  the  Reform  Act  by  an  aot  of 

fsrliament  passed  in  oonseqiienoe  of  the  eorruption  of  the 
urgesses.  By  the  Reform  Act  tbe  county  was  divided,  and 
each  division  returns  two  members.  Tbe  northern  division 
comprehends  tbe  wapentakes  of  Bassetlaw  and  Qroxlow. 
The  court  of  election  is  held  at  Mansfield ;  and  the  polling- 
stations  are  Nottingham,  MansQeld,  and  East  Retford.  The 
southern  diiision  comprehends  tbe  wapentakes  of  Rush- 
oliffe,  Bingliam.  Newark,  and  Thuigarton;  tbe  court  of 
eleetion  is  held  at  Newark,  and  the  polling-stations  are 
Newark  upon  Trent,  Bingham,  and  Southwell.  Tbe  num- 
ber and  di^tribation  of  borough  members  remained  unal- 
tered by  that  act. 

HtMtary ;  Aniiquitit$,  In  the  earliest  period  of  Bi^ 
tish  history  tbe  county  seems  to  bare  been  included  in  the 
territory  oftheCoritani.  Ofdwse,  its  original  inhabitants, 
it  retains  however  very  fow  memorials.  There  are  some 
ventiges  of  a  camp  or  fortification  on  a  hill  at  Barton  near 
the  Trent,  4  or  &  miles  south- west  of  Nottingham ;  and  a 
few  tumuli  or  barrows  in  dilferent  parts  of  tbe  roun^,  which 
are  supposed  to  have  bad  a  British  or^ia.  To  these  we  may 
add  the  caves  in  the  sandstone  rook  at  and  near  Notting- 
ham, already  noticed. 

In  the  division  of  the  island  by  the  Romans,  the  county 
was  ioeluded  in  the  province  of  Flavia  Cnsariensis.  The 
Roman  stations  Ad  Pontem,  fifargidunum,  and  Verome- 
tum.  were  probably  in  the  county*  and  Seeelocum  was  pro- 
bably only  just  out  of  it  on  the  Lineoln^ire  side  of  the 
Trent,  near  Littleborough.  Ad  Funiem  was  probably  on 
the  Trent  near  Southwell.  Horsley  waa  disposed  to  fix  it 
at  Farndon,  a  short  distance  above  Newark,  and  it  is  proba- 
ble that  be  is  about  right.  Margidunum  was  probably  near 
East  Bridgeford,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Trent  between 
Nottingham  and  Newark.  There  are  the  undoubted  re- 
mains of  a  Roman  camp  there,  and  several  Roman  antiqui* 
ties  have  been  dug  up.  The  foundations  of  Roman  buildings 
were  observed  tbero  by  Stukeley.  Verometum  is  close  to 
tne  south  border  of  the  county  near  the  village  of  Wil- 
loujjhby.  There  are  some  remains  of^he  rampart  and  ditch 
which  surrounded  the  station ;  and  some  foundations,  mo- 
saic pavements^  coins,  and  other  antiquities  have  been  dug 
up.  Of  ttie  Roman  roa'la  which  connocted  theaa  stations 
there  are  several  traces.  Tbe  FossWav  my  be  traced  ttom 
Verumeium  for  several  miles  in  the  direction  of  Newark : 
in  several  parts  it  is  a  deep  ditch. 

Many  Roman  remainn  have  been  discovered  near  Nevars, 
which  has  probably  riseu  from  the  ruins  of  some  of  the 
Dcigbbouring  Roman  posts;  and  ooina  have  been  found  in 
vtnous  other  paita.  But  the  most  remarkable  discovery 
WW  of  the  foundations  of  a  Roman  villa  at  MausQeld  Wood- 
houis,  in  A.D.  1786.  The  pavement  and  other  antiquities 


leuBd  are  minutely  daf^ibed  1v  Major  Rookoitbo  diaao- 
verer.  in  the  8th  volume  of  tbe  *  Araiueologia.' 

In  the  Saxon  period  it  is  likely  that  Ncttiiigham  was  mt- 
seased  at  irst  by  the  Northumbrian  Ai^gles.  When  Rel- 
wald  attaoked  Btbelfritb  of  Bamioia,  who  had  expelled 
Bdwin  ftom  the  throne  of  Peira,  or  Yorkshire,  the  decisive 
battle  took  plaoa  in  Nottinghamshire  on  the  hanks  of  the 
Idle  (A.J).  617).  When  tbe  Merciaas  became  independent 
of  Nortfiunbria  (44k  636),  this  ooun^  appeara  to  have 
been  Inolnded  in  tbait  dominion:  it  was  dtvidod  between 
the  norths  nA  aouthem  VaraiaBs,  who  var*  teparatad 
fymi  aaab  other  by  tha  Treat 

When  tbe  Northmen,  under  the  sona  of  Regnar  Lodbrog, 
invaded  England,  tbev  paased  tbe  winter  (aa  867-868)  at 
Nottingham,  which  tVy  had  taken.  They  were  attacked 
in  the  ensuing  spring  by  the  oombined  forca  of  Wmsox, 
under  the  kin<,  Eihelred  I„  and  his  brother  Alfred,  and 
Meroia  under  Burrhed,  king  of  that  country.  NeiUier  party 
being  able  te  obtain  a  decisive  advaniaga,  they  maoe  a  treaty 
by  which  the  Northman  retired  to  York-  A  few  yesrs  after 
they  ro-entered  Mereia,  which  they  conquered;  and  by 
their  treaty  with  Alfred  (ajx  878  or  880)  obtained  possea- 
sicm  of  that  part  whiob  waa  north-east  of  Wailing  Street, 
including  Nottiogbamshire.  The  Mercian  torritocy  thus 
Boquired  appears  to  have  been  divided  between  the  I)fuii«b 
burgbs,  pf  which  Nottinghaa  waa  ona.  Thma  burghs  w«ko 
eompelled  by  Edmund  I.  U.p.  949)  to  lubroit  Utnmtvs* 
but  ihey  seem  to  have  relaiood  tho  fomtitution  of  tbair 
local  government,  probably  till  near  tbo  time  of  the  Cm- 
quest.  After  tbe  Oonquest,  tbe  greater  part  of  the  county,  to- 
gether with  the  eastle  of  Nottinghatt,  was  heatowed  by  w  il- 
liam  tbe  Conqueror  on  bis  natural  aon,  William  Pevarel- 
He,  or  one  of  bis  suoeessoni.  supported  Stepben  in  his 
usurpation.  With  bis  Nottinghamshire  men  w  assisted  in 
defeating  the  Scots  in  the  battle  of  the  Standard  near 
Nortbatlarton  (a.d.  U38),  and  was  taken  prisoner  wiUi 
Stephen  at  the  battle  of  Lincoln  (A.D.  1141).  Hiscastleof 
Nottingham  waa  taken,  and  the  town  burn^  by  tbe  parti- 
sans oT ifae  empress  Maud.  In  tbe  civil  war  carried  on  by 
the  sons  of  Henry  II.  against  their  father,  Nottingham  was 
taken  by  surfmae  by  Robert,  earl  of  Ferrers,  a  partisan  t£ 
the  young  princes.  In  the  oivil  war  of  John's  roign,  tbe 
only  event  omineolod  with  the  eounty  waa  Iba  death  of  that 
^nee  at  Newark.  October.  1316.  In  tha  early  pari  of  tba 
reign  of  Bdward  III.,  Roger  Mortimer  waa  sailed  by  tha 
king  in  Nottingham  Castle. 

In  the  rebellion  of  Lamhnt  Simnel  (^9.  1 487)  the  forooe 
of  that  pretender,  consisting  of  3000  Qerman  veterans  un- 
der Martin  Swart,  an  experienced  officer,  and  about  6(|(H> 
half  armed  Irishmen,  were  encountered  by  tbe  royal  army 
under  Henry  VII.  in  person,  at  East  Stoke,  on  tbe  right 
bank  of  tbe  Trent,  near  Newark.  The  rebels  were  de- 
feated ;  half  of  them  were  slain,  including  their  leaders,  the 
earl  of  Lincoln  and  Swart,  Simnel  was  taken  prisoner ; 
and  Lord  Lovel,  another  leader,  escaped  from  tbe  fray,  but 
was  either  drowned  in  hia  flight  across  the  Trent,  or  waa 
compelled  to  conceal  bimaelf  for  Uie  reat  of  bis  days.  (Carte, 
Hint.  England,) 

At  the  commencement  of  tbe  civil  war  of  Charles  X-  tbe 
king  set  up  his  standard  at  Nottingham  with  great  cere- 
mony .(a..d.  1642).  Shortlj'  after  this  Nottingham  came 
into  the  bauds  of  the  parliament,  and  continued  so  to  tbe 
end  of  the  war.  Newark,  which  was  held  by  a  body  of 
RoyiUists  under  tbe  command  of  Sir  John  Hendersoq,  was 
besieged  (A..D.  1644)  bya  body  of  parliamentary  forces  under 
Sir  John  Meldrum  and  Lord  Witloughbv  of  Parhum. 
Prince  Rupert,  advancing  to  relieve  the  place,  surprised 
the  besiegers  by  the  rapidity  of  bis  march,  drove  part  of 
their  forces  over  tbe  Trent,  and  compelled  another  portion 
to  capitulate,  with  all  their  artillery  and  ammunition*  In 
tbe  winter  of  1644-45  it  was  again  besieged  by  tbe  Parlia- 
mentarians, but  without  sw»)ess,  the  garrison  having  been 
rolieved  by  Sir  Harmadufce  Langdale,  who  waa  sent  by 
Prince  Rupert  for  that  purpose.  The  troops  at  Newark, 
now  under  Sir  Richard  Byron,  being  thus  relieved  from 
siege,  were  of  material  service  to  the  king's  cause  in  this 
part,  beating  some  parliamentary  detachments  and  keeping 
their  posts  in  a  state  of  alarm.  Among  other  serviroa,  a 
detachment  from  this  garrison  assisted  at  the  storming  of 
Leicester  in  1 645.  Not  long  after  bis  defeat  at  Naseby  the 
king  was  at  Welbeck,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county 
and  marched  northward  to  Doocaster,  with  tbe  view  of 
joining  MontnMe  in  Scotland.  iyj|S?e?^'*C^7Wl^|^ 
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of  Seoto  horse  howerer  at  Rotherham,  the  king  retired  to 
Nevark,  whither  Sir  Marmaduke  Langdale  had  retreated 
«fter  the  battle  of  Naseby  (a.d.  164S).  From  Newark  the 
kitig  marched  to  Oxford,  but  was  again  at  Newark  in  Oc- 
tober of  the  same  year;  and  it  was  there  that  he  was  de- 
serted by  his  nephews  Rupert  and  Maurice,  and  by  several 
of  his  crificerB.  In  November,  being  prrased  bv  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Scots  under  the  earl  of  LeveD,  and  by  a  body 
of  Fsrhamentarians  under  PoynU  flrom  the  west,  he  with- 
drew to  Oxford.  Newark  was  forthwith  beki^ed  by  the 
Scots;  and  in  May,  1646,  the  kin^  surrendered  himself  at 
SootbweU  to  the,Scotch  oommisaioners,  by  whom  he  was 
QMidueted  to  the  betienrs'  quarters.  The  day  after  his 
nrival  Newark  was  deuvered  up  by  bia  orders.  In  1648 
Gramwell  was  in  Nottinghamshire  with  the  troops  deatined 
to  Impose  the  English  Royalists  under  Sir  Marmaduke 
LangfuUe  and  the  Scots  under  the  duke  of  Hamilton. 
MonK  inth  his  army  marched  through  Nottinghamshire, 
pasaing  iDrougb  Maosfleld,  Southwell,  and  Nottingham  in 
his  way  southward        1660)  to  restore  tbe  king. 

Of  arcfaitectunil  antiquities  Nottinghamshire  is  somewhat 
barren,  and  its  ecclesiastical  buildings  are,  with  two  or  three 
exceptions,  such  as  St.  Mary's  Church  at  Nottingham  and 
Southwell  Colleeiate  Church,  already  described,  by  no 
.means  remarkab^for  splendour.  Baldertoa,  Hovringhan, 
and  Mansfield  churches  h^^  Norman  portions; 

Newark  church  has  some  alight  remains  of  Norman :  the 
ehnrohei  of  Bin^iam,  Coddington,  Hawton  neir  Newark, 
and  Upton  St.  FOler  near  Southwell,  have  considerable 
portwu  of  eartjr  Bnglish :  Hawton  is  espeoalhr  worthy  of 
examination.  Of  the  nonutie  ruins  the  moet  beautifiil  is 
Newstead.  Here  was  a  priory  of  Black  or  Austin  Canons, 
founded  by  Henry  II.  about  a-d.  1 1 70,  whoso  yearly  revenues 
at  the  disttolution  were  estimated  at  219/.  18«.  grow,  or 
167/.  16f.  n^d.  dear.  The  rest  of  the  monastic  buildings 
were  flited  up  as  a  residence  by  Sir  John  Byron,  to  whom 
they  were  granted,  but  the  chapel  was  allowed  to  go  to 
decay.  Its  Aront  is  an  exceedingly  beautiful  specimen  of 
early  English,  scarcely  equalled  by  any  other  specimen  in 
el^nce  of  composition  and  delicacy  of  execution.  Of 
Rufford  Abbey,  near  Ollerton,  there  are  some  remains  in- 
corporated in  a  lai^  manskin  of  later  date,  which  retains 
the  original  designation.  It  was  a  GittertiaD  ^bey,  founded 
hy  Gilbert,  earl  of  Lincoln,  ajk  1 148 :  it«  yearly  revenues  at 
the  diiKtlution  were  294A  Gs.  Bd.  gross,  or  176/.  }U.  6eL 
dear.  Of  Welheck  Abb^  the  only  remains  are  some  of  the 
arches  <^  the  vaults  and  some  walls  of  tbe  superstructure, 
now  ineorpwated  in  tbe  mansion  of  the  duke  of  Portland. 
The  revenues  of  this  abb^  for  Premonstratensian  canons 


(founded  llfi3)  mte  at  the  dinolution  9961.  4m.  td. 
gross,  or  249/.  ~6«.  3d.  clear.  Part  of  the  eloisten  and  some 
other  portions  of  Mattersey  Gilbertine  Priory,  near  the 
Idle,  yet  remain.  There  are  also  some  reraaina  of  Thnr- 
garton  Priory  for  Au^in  canons.  There  ia  an  antioit 
castle  at  Newark ;  also  a  handsome  cross. 

(Thoroton's  Nottinghamshire,  by  Throsby ;  Beautie*  of 
BngUmd  and  WaUt;  Conybeare  and  Phillips,  Outlinet  qf 
the  Geology  qf  England  and  Walet ;  Rickman  s  Gothic 
ArchitecturB;  Ra*tth,Hittory(ifSouthiDell!  Palgrave'siliw 
and  Prfigress  qfthe  BngUth  CoTnmomeeaith;  Turner's  Anglo- 
Saxon*;  hemiB  »  Top.  Dictionary  ;  Parliamentary  Papert.) 
Statistics. 

Population. — Nottin^amshire  ia  chiefly  a  manufocturing 
eounty,  a  large  proportion  of  its  population 'ia  tlio  ennged 
in  agriculture.  In  1831  it  ranked  theSOthontbe  Ustof 
agricultural  oountiea.  Of  56,582  malea  twenty  yean  of  age 
and  upwards.  14,260  were  engaged  (in  1831)inmaouhetuna 
or  in  making  manufkcturing  machinery,  and  16,856  wen 
occupied  in  asricuUure ;  of  uiia  latter  number  1 1,799  were 
labourers.  Most  of  those  employed  in  manufactures  were 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  stoekinu  and  lace ;  of  these 
there wereat Nottingham, 4740;  atRa^ord,l300;  at  Mans- 
field, 800 ;  at  Sutton- in- Ashfleld.  nearly  800;  at  Basford. 
750 ;  at  Snenton.  430 ;  at  Huoknall-Torkard.  at  Beeston,  at 
Linton,  and  at  Carlton,  upwards  of  300  each ;  at  Bulwell. 
Greasley,  and  Calverton.  about  280  each ;  at  Kirby-in-Ash- 
fleldjf  ansfleld-Woodhouse,  Stapleford,  Soutbwell,Lambley, 
Ruddington,  and  Selston,  between  200  and  100  each.  In 
most  of  ihe  places  here  named  the  manuiacture  of  stock- 
ings, lace,  frame-work  macbinny,  and  the  materials  of  the 
laoe  mannfaoture,  are  ooqjoined  or  intennin^ed  so  as  not 
to  he  distinpiiahable  in  a  general  description.  There  were 
60  weavers  at  Newark  and  Id  at  Hawtim ;  sacking  ia  made 
at  West  Retford  ;  candle-wieka  at  Gaoutui. 

The  population  of  Nottinghamihirebi  as  gifen  at  eadi 
time  the  census  was  taken,  was  as  undar>" 


1801 
1811 
1821 
1831 


lUlH. 

68,558 
79.057 
91.491 
110,457 


140.350 
162,900 
186.873 
225,327 


16*06 
14*70 
20*57 


71,798 
83,843 
95,382 
114,870 

showing  an  increase,  between  the  first  sad  list  periods, 
of  84,977,  or  not  quite  38  per  cenL  on  the  whole  popnlation; 
being!  9  per  oent.  beh)W  the  whole  inerease  in  SD^Aod 

and  Wales. 

The  following  table  contains  a  summary  of  the  population 
of  every  hundred,  as  taken  in  1831 


HUNDREDS  or 
WAPBNTAKBS. 
BOBOUGHb,  *«. 

Horass. 

OCCUFATIONB. 

1<EBS0NS. 

InlMUtad. 

FamlliH. 

BuIU- 

UdId- 
hitbiwd. 

Pamille* 
chiefly 

ioa|n> 
eultuK. 

PuniliM 
ehlefly 
flmploVod 
In  Rule. 
tnauuBw- 

tUTM, 

■cd  bui- 

AUoOht 
PaiDiUM 
not  noa- 
prltad  la 
the  two 
prreed- 

cluut. 

Fwlv. 

ToUor 
FenoB*. 

ycanvf 

Basaetlaw  — 

Hatfield  Division  . 

3,845 

4,001 

21 

96 

2,220 

1,058 

723 

9,723 

9,738 

19,461 

5,032 

North-Clay  Division 

2,189 

2,254 

6 

105 

968 

708 

578 

4,995 

5,300 

10.295 

2.529 

South-Gav  Division 

1,505 

1,595 

5 

32 

1,119 

306 

170 

3,798 

3,698 

7,496 

2,002 

Bingham,  North  and 
South  Divisions 

2,394 

2,573 

13 

55 

1,615 

589 

369 

6,246 

6,196 

12,442 

3,114 

Broxtow,  North  and 

South  Divisions 

13,662 

13,068 

191 

495 

1.990 

8,463 

2,915 

32,534 

32,765 

65,299 

16,125 

Newark,  North  and 

SonUi  Divisions 

1,49« 

1.572 

3 

37 

996 

340 

236 

3,745 

3.809 

7,554 

1.919 

Rushdiffe,  North  and 

South  Divisions 

2,118 

2,236 

5 

53 

1,211 

713 

312 

5,519 

5,401 

10.920 

2,731 

Southwell  and  Scrooby 

(Liberty) 

2.216 

2,271 

19 

59 

1,247 

679 

345* 

5,477 

5,574 

11,051 

2,794 

Thui^rton,  North  and 

SouthDiTisions(  Hun- 

2,034 

413 

10,305 

10,267 

i20.572 

5,352 

dred  or  Wapentake) 

4,082 

4.259 

48 

272 

1.813 

Newark-upon-Trent 

(Borough)  . 

2,022 

2,087 

9 

62 

63 

1.019 

1.005 

4.499 

5>058 

9,557 

2,337 

Nottingham  (Town 

end  County  of  the 

Town)  , 

10,407 

10,901 

136 

435 

109 

9,669 

1,123 

23,616 

27.064 

53,680 

12^47 

Totals  . 

44,936 

47,117 

456 

1,701 

13,351 

25,578 

8,188 

110,457 

Digitizet 

114^670 
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Countv  EapenMS,  Crimat,  The  sums  expended  ibr 
the  lelief  of  tbe  poor  at  the  dates 


1801 
1811 
1821 
1831 


■were 


£ 

44,222,  being 

88,013  „ 

73,315  „ 

7S,717  „ 


t.  d. 

6  3  for  esch  inhabitant 
10  9 

7  10 
6  S 


The  sum  expended  ibr  the  same  pnrpoie  tat  the  year  end- 
ing March,  1838,  was  55.0031.:  and  if  it  be  assnmed  that 
the  population  had  the  same  rate  of  inonase  between  the 
years  1831  and  1838  as  it  bad  during  the  ten  years  jm- 
cedin^  1831.  the  above  sum  gives  an  average  of  4f.  3d.  tor 
each  inhabitant  These  averages  are  beknr  tftose  for  the 
whole  of  England  and  Wales. 

The  sum  raised  in  Nottinghamshire  for  poor-rate,  county- 
rate,  and  othu*  local  purposes,  in  the  year  ending  25th  of 
March,  1833,  was  116,380/.,  and  was  levied  upon  tM  various 
descriptions  of  property  as  follows 

On  land         ;         .  £75,634  14t. 

Uwelling-honses         .  3^494  0 

Hills,  factories,  &c      ,  4,782  13 

Manorial  profits,  navigations,  &c   1,469  8 

Total      116,380  15 

The  amount  expended  wa^ 

For  the  relief  of  the  poor  .  .  £74,762  10 

In  suits  of  law»  removal  of  paupers,  &c  3.705  11 
For  other  puipoaea        .         .  89,446  1 

Total  money  expended      117,914  2 

In  tne  returns  made  up'  in  subsequent  years  the  descnp- 
tions  of  property  assessed  are  not  speoifled.   In  the  years 


1834,  1835,  and  1836,  there  were  raised  101,235/,  12l. 
92,912A  6«.,  84,791/.  lOf.,  and  the  expenditure  of  each 
voer  from  1834  to  1838  was  as  follows:— 


J8S4. 

Ih  MlUaflM.reBOTKlofl 

PayiDeiitm    towtrdt  t'bu'l 

couoty-nu  >'30^ ; 

For  all  Mbn  paipatm  J 


ItfS  1^ 
BotKiTMi.  19,HS 

am:  '  tm 


The  saving  effected  in  the  whole  sum  expended  in  1838, 
as  comparea  with  that  expended  in  1834,  was  therefore 
17,961/.,  w  more  than  17  per  cent;  and  the  sum  expended 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  1838  was  less  than  that  in 
1834  by  10,087/1,  or  not  quite  17  percent 

The  number  <oS  turnpike  trusts  in  Nottinghamshire,  as 
ascertained  in  1836,  under  the  acts  3  and  4  William  IV., 
e.  80,  were  22 ;  the  number  of  miles  of  road  under,  their 
tfaarge  was  302.  The  annual  income  ariung  fWnn  tolls  and 
pari^  composition  in  lieu  of  statute  du^,  in  1836,  was 
1 7,886/..  and  the  annual  expenditure  in  the  same  year  was 
as  follows:— 

Manual  labour 

Team  labow,  and  earriage  of  materials 
MatCTials  for  surftoe  repairs  . 
Land  purchased 

Damages  done  in  obt^ning  materials  , 
Tradesmen's  bills 

Salaries  of  treasurer,  elerk,  and  snrv^or 
Law  charges  .... 
Interest  of  ^bt  ... 
Improvements  ,         .  • 

Debts  paid  off  .  .  . 

Incidental  expenses  . 
Estimated  value  of  statute  duty  per- 
formed     ■         •         ■  . 


£4,894  10 

653 

IS 

3,308 

3 

87 

12 

105 

18 

586 

5 

1,394 

6 

172 

1 

■  4,877 

4 

1,147 

17  . 

4S0 

0 

294 

8 

1.236 

4 

18,073 

4 

Total  expenditure 

The  county  expenditure  in  183<  exdosive  of  that  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor,  was  15,532/.  1 !«.,  disbursed  as  fid- 
lows  • — 

Bridges,  building,  repairs,  Sec.  •        £273  3 

Gaols,  heuaes  of  correction,  &c.»  and 
maintaining  prisoners  *     .         •        3,437  12 
P.  C.  No.  1020. 


Shire  halls,  and  courts  of  justice,  bnild- 

tng,  repairing,  &e.             .         •  £2,418  18 

Lunatic  asylums       .          .         •  627  16 

Prosecutions  ....  1,694  14 

Clerk  of  the  peace     .          .         .  1,268  18 

Conveyance  of  prisoners  before  trill    ,  653  16 

Conveyance  of  convicts  .       .         .  217  17 

Vagrants,  apprehending  and  conveying  264  19 

Constables,  high  and  special             .  151  10 

Coroner        ....  264  0 

Debt,  w^ent  o(  prinoipal  and  intacest  1,685  0 

MisGwaneons                  .  -      .  2,274  9 

Total  expenditiure     15,232  11 

The  number  of  persons  chaiged  with  criminal  offences  in 
the  three  septennial  periods  ending  with  1820,  1827,  and 
1834.  were  1227,  1657,  and  2255  respectively,  making  an 
avenge  of  1 75  annually  in  the  first  period,  237  in  the 
second  period,  and  of  322  in  the  third  period.  Hie  number 
of  persons  tried  at  qnartM^sessions  in  eaoh  of  the  years 
1831,  1832,  and  1833,  in  respect  to  whieh  any  ooett  wer» 
paid  out  of  the  ooun^  rates,  wore  103, 108,  and  08  resnee- 
tively.  Among  the  persons  charged  vidi  ofoieei  than 
were  oommhtea  fiv— 

laa.         UBS.  1838. 

Fehnues  .  .  99  104  93 
Misdemeanora  .845 

The  total  numbernfoommittalsiaeaohoftha  same  yean 
was  123,  97,  and  98  reflectively. 

18S1.  ms.  im 
The  number  convicted  was  101  OS  87 
Acquitted       .         .         !•  8  22 

Diseharged  hy  proclamation      7         5  4 

There  were  250  persona  charged  with  crimes  at  the 
assizes  and  sessions  in  Nottinghamshire  in  1838.  Of  these 
9  were  charged  with  offences  against  the  person,  only  1  of 
whieh  was  a  common  assault;  21  vnn  oharged  with  ot- 
fenees  against  property  oommitted  with  violenee;  216  wi'h 
offences  against  property  committed  without  violence ;  none 
were  charged  with  malicious  offences ;  and  4  were  chatged 
with  various  misdemeanors. 

Of  the  whole  number  committed,  202  were  convicted,  3 ^ 
were  acquitted,  2  were  not  prosecuted,  and  no  bill  was  found 
against  13.  Of  those  convicted,  1  was  sentenced  to  death, 
and  had  his  punishment  commuted  to  one  year's  imprison- 
ment; 54  were  tnnsported  fw  various  periods;  18  were 
imprisoned  for  one  year ;  and  127  for  six  months  or  under; 
1  was  fined.  Of  the  whole  number  of  offenders,  217  were 
males  and  33  females;  80  could  neither  read  n«- write: 
145  could  read  and  write  imperfectly ;  20  could  read  and 
write  well ;  one  had  reeeived  superior  instruction ;  and 
the  decree  instruetkm  of  thp  remaining  4  oonld  not  he 
aseotained. 

The  numher  of  persons  registered  to  tote  tx  county 
memtma  in  1837  was  7010.  Of  these,  4419  were  free- 
holder^ 67  leaseholders,  477  oopyholders,  1978  occupying 
tenants,  67  trustOM,  and  2  mor^gees :  being  I  in  32  of 
tbe  whide  population,  and  1  in  8  of  the  male  population 
twenty  ^ears  of  age  and  upwards,  as  taken  in  1831. 

Nottinghamshire  contains  six  savings*  banks :  the  num- 
ber of  depositors  and  amount  of  deposits  on  the  20th 
tit  Novemoer,  in  eadi  of  the  fidlowmg  year^  were  as 
under:— 

188&  1838.  1884.  1886. 

NmabarofdnNxUon   .      .       &n8  SJBT         9^M  9.798 

AiDouBtoraepadta    .      £mM»    Jtsssi^m    esaaAa  £X}v.tf» 

The  variotts  sums  in  the  savings'  banks  in  1836,  1837, 
and  1838,  were  distributed  ss  under: — 


:  JS 

sse 

AboTC  aoo 


uas. 

riton.  Daporfls. 
419  «W 


1887- 

Depo-  , 
■lion.  Dafodla. 

met  4aa.7M 
Bt,m 

UM  83.883 

en  «,iii 

Sa  40.MS 
3ft  7J« 


lojm  mm  luss 


1833. 

riton.  DepMl;*. 

SJ47  l«.783 
I,S«  B6^ 

487  tarn 

I    88  Mil 


Edacaiion.—The  following  summary  is  taken  from  the 
Parliamentary  I^Murns  on  Bducfttion  made  in  the  lesMon 
of  1835.  ^9^' 
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lo&nt  schools 

Mamber  of  children  at  suoh  achools; 
tares  from  2  to  7  years  :— 

Males  .  578 
Females  .  .  639 
Sex  BOt  specified    .  3SS 

Daily  schools         .  •  fi47 

Number  of  children  at  such  icfaods; 
ages  from  4  to  14  yesisi— 

Males        .  .  9,670 

Females     .  .  7.532 

Sex  not  specified    .  2.665 

SchooU      .         .  681 
Total  of  children  under  daily  in- 
struction 

Sunday-schools     .         .  .366 

Number  of  children  at  such  schooU ; 
ages  from  4  to  IS  veani 

Males        .  14,085 

Females     .          .  13,953 

Sex  not  specified     .  4,132 


1.572 


19.867 


21.439 


32,170 


Assuming  that  the  population  between  the  ages  of  2  and 
15  years  has  increaaea  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  whole 
of  the  population  since  1821,  and  that  the  whole  population 
has  increased  in  the  same  ratio  since  1831  as  in  the  ten 
years  preceding  that  time,  the  approximate  number  of 
children  between  the  ages  of  2  and  16  years  thus  found 
residing  in  Nottinghamshire  in  1833  was  about  78,113. 
Twenty-three  Sunday-schools  are  returned  from  places 
where  no  other  school  exists  and  the  children,  1335  in 
number,  who  are  instructed  therein  cannot  be  supposed 
to  attend  any  other  school;  at  all  other  places  Sunday- 
school  children  have  opportuni^  of  resorting  to  other 
achools  also,  bat  in  what  number,  or  in  what  proportion 
duplicate  entry  of  the  same  children  is  thus  produced,  must 
remain  uncertain.  Seventeen  schools,  containing  938 
diildren,  which  are  both  daily  and  Sunday  schools,  are  re- 
turned from  Tarious  places,  and  duplicate  entry  is  there- 
fore known  to  have  been  thus  ftir  created.  Making  allow- 
ance for  this  cause  therefore,  we  may  perhaps  fairly  estimate 
that  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  children  between  the  ages 
of  2  and  13  years  are  under  instnicUon  in  this  county. 

MedniManci  of  SchooU. 


of  which  they  are  composed,  they  an  ctf^ble  ofcilMSifica- 
tion  in  all  languages.  Tbe  nature  of  this  daMifiemtna 
may  be  explained  from  examples  in  our  own  language. 
Many  nouns  are  rimple  roots,  as  horse,  ship,  man,  tree; 
while  others  are  formed  by  adding  a  auflftx  to  the  root  or  to 
other  words.    [Notion>  Notional.] 

The  fallowing  list  of  nouns,  formed  by  suffixes,  belong  ia 
the  Saxon  part  of  our  language.  A  few  examples  of  each 
sufilx  are  gireii  in  order  to  show  the  use  of  each  suffix  more 
clearly : — 

Sr.  Ster.  Ard. 

build-er      gatne-ster  drunk-ard 
box-er        malt-ster       slugg-ard . 
walk-er      song-ater  dast-ard 
I    scoff-er       pun-ster  bUnk-aid 

Some  of  the  woeda  in  er,  9ter,  and  other  terminatiocs, 
have  a  corresponding  feminine  tennioation  in  eat,  fr.  w 
ttreis,  as  murderen,  »ong*trts»,  exeeutrix.  Tbe  Urmioa- 
tion  KP  is  of  Latin  origin. 

Kin. 
lamb-kin 
pump-kin 
pip-kin 
manni-kin 

These  three  terminations  generally,  but  not  almys,  site 
to  the  root  the  notion  of  smaUneH,  vui  hence  they  beums 
to  tiie  class  called  diminutives. 

Dom.  Hood, 
king-dom  boy-hood 
wis-dom  child 'hood 

prince-dom  &lse-hood 


PMuipirf  t 

Br  aBdomnt. 

Bt  wbMriptlea. 

Inm  •ebolan. 

SabieHp-  ud  VI- 
Meat  fram  adialm 

UU<. 

Sefao- 
Un. 

m 

•ebb. 

8«bo- 

iM. 

■All. 

80 w- 

\m. 

Influrt  Seboob 
Daily  SchooU 
SvmySchiioli 

1 

86 
*. 

78 
2,S2S 

171 

2 
35 
363 

10» 
2,16C 
S1,»S 

502 
t 

«» 

> 

24 
8 

816 
1.839 
463 

»l 

9,474 

3W 

S3, 780 

606 

14.2<7 

4X 

3,106 

The  aelKKds  aatabUihed  by  Disientan,  included  in  Ae 
above  atatement.  an— 

SehoUn. 

DailT-schoole         .  21,  containing  1,134 

Sanday-schools       .  *  168        .  17.659 

The  schools  establiahed  since  1818  are— 
Inihnt  and  other  daily  schod*        301,  eontainii^  10.184 
Snnday-scho^      .         .         247        .  S3,745 

Twenty-e^ht  boarding-sdwols  are  included  in  the  number 
of  daily-schools  given  above.  No  school  in  this  county  ap- 
pears to  be  confined  to  tbe  children  of  tArenta  of  the  Esta 
blished  Church,  or  of  any  other  religious  denomination 
nch  exclusion  b«ng  disclaimed  in  alraoat  every  instance, 
especially  in  schools  eatabltibed  by  Diisenteri,  with  whom 
are  here  included  Wedeyan  Methodists  and  Reman 
Oitholica. 

Lending-libraxieB  of- boobs  are  attadied  to  90  idioda  in 

this  county. 

NOUN  (in  Grammar),  the  name  of  one  of  the  parts  of 
speech  into  which  grammarians  have  distributed  the  words 
<tf  a  language.  The  noun  generalW  expresses  the  subject 
ofdiseoane,  w  tbe  name  (nomeft)  w  the  thine  spokni  o^  as 
4oFtt.  AiAte,  darAttei^  &e. ;  but  it  may  alio  be  used  as  the 
preifleate,  as  in  tbe  sentenoe^ '  Tin  is  a  metal,*  where  both 
*  tin*  and  *matal'  an  nouns. 

80  fiuasMspeoto  die  iim  of  nomis,  tbat  is,  the  sonndi 


ling. 

fftt-ling 
first-ling 

dar-ling  (dear-ling) 
fond'ling 


Eer. 
mountain-eei 
chariot-eer 
mnsket-eer 
«ngin-eer 


Let. 

riTU-let 
cat-let 
stream-let 
is-let 


thral-dom 


man-hood 


Ness.  ' 
bad-ness 
baae-ness 
cold-neas 
dark-ness 


Rick — as  biahop-ric;  Wick — sa  bait-wick. 


T  (mostly  past 
participles), 
gif-t 

join-t 
tb«f-t 


Ship.         Th  (from  adjectives,  with 
a  chai^  in  the  vow«A). 
friend-ship  leng-th 
hard-ship  bread-th 
partner-ship  dep-th 
court-ship  streng^th 
The  following'  terminations  are  of  Latin  and  Greek 
origin,  though  most  of  them  seem  to  have  come  throo^ 
the  Nonnan  portion  of  our  language  — 

Acy.*  Af.i        Ad  m  Jn-         Anoe.  Aoey.t 

lUl-kcr  iMnd-aK*         uSmb        rcpwt-aoM  •ipKVaocy 

«D^ini-KT      brok'ti-Bfc       piud-faui      nriit-uiM       occwf  — cy 
Inn-KT  eotdaffi  tn(MU-aA 

Ary.  .  Ate. 

api-ary  adv6c-ate 

lumin-ary  potent-ate 

emiss-ary  prim-ate 

libr-ary  gradu-ate 
EnL  Ice. 

correspond-ent  mal-ica 

presid-ent  just-ice 

stud-eot  avar-ice 

ag-ent  coward-ioe 

Ism.  1st. 

athe-ism  bapt-iat 

bapt^-ism  de-ist 

critio>ism  flw^^ 

ftnatio-ism  Iktal-ist 

Or  or  Tor.  Tude. 

coneot-or  alti-tade 

inspect-or  forti-tute 

j  ur-o  r  grati-tude 

edit-or  lati-tude' 

The  preceding  list  contains  the  majority  of  the  temhia- 
tions  of  nouns  in  the  Sn^isb  language  which  are  not 
simple  roots.  The  number,  case,  and  gender  of  nouns  is, 
general  are  expUined  in  the  articles  NoiouB.  Dual  Ntm- 
BBtt.  Gxinian,  AsLATiTft  and  AccuaATiTx  Casks. 

NOUREDDIN  (Malek-al-Adel  Noor-ed-deen  Mih- 
mood),  one  of  the  most  celebrated  and  powerfbl  of  ths 
Moslem  rulers  of  Syria  in  the  age  of  tbe  Crusades,  bom 
A.D.  1117,  A.H.  511,  was  a  youi^  son  of  Amad-editiB 
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ZenAi,  the  second  of  the  dynasty  of  tb»  Atabeks  of  Ink 
an  Syria.   At  the  death  of  his  &ther>  who  was  murdered 
by  bis  own  Mamlukea  at  the  siege  of  Jabbar,  A..D.  1 146,  a.h. 
541,*  Noor-ed-deen,  hastening  to  Aleppo  widi  the  siniet  of 
the  deceased  prince,  secured  the  possession  of  that  city  and 
of  his  &ther*B  Syrian  dominions ;  while  Mesopotamia, 
with  If  oossool  for  a  capital,  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  elder  brother 
Seif-ed-deen ;  and  the  feeble  attempts  of  Alp-Aislan,  a 
prince  of  the  bouse  of  Se^uk.  to  assert  hii  uoeitral  elaimt 
to  the  dominion  of  tbeee  wonnces,  wen  eHilyfrustrated 
by  the  oombinad  power  of^ the  two  brotiiers.  The  earliest 
exploits  of  the  reign  of  Noor-ed-de»en  were  in  oontinuance 
<it  the  Holff  War  which  his  fitther  had  assiduously  waged 
against  the  Latin  Christians  of  Palestine :  Josoeline  de  Cour- 
tenay,  whose  capital  of  Edessa  lud  been  taken  by  Zenghi  a 
few  years  previous,  was  signally  repulsed  in  an  attempt  to 
recover  it,  and  the  Christian  inhabitants,  who  bad  aided 
the  enterprise,  were  put  to  the  sword  without  mercy  by 
command  of  Noor-ed«deen,  who  even  levelled  the  fortifica- 
tions of  the  town  to  prevent  its  ever  again  becoming  a  bul- 
wark to  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem.  The  recovery  of  this 
important  fortress  was  the  avowed  object  of  the  second 
crusade,  undertaken  ajx  lU8i  under  Louis  VII.  of  France 
and  the  emperor  Conrad :  bat  of  the  mighty  hosts  which 
they  led  fVom  Europe,  only  a  miserable  and  dispirited 
remnant  escaped  the  arrows  of  the  Seliuki  Turks  in  their 
march  through  Anatolia  to  Palestine;  uie  project  of  retak- 
ing Edessa  was  abandoned  as  hopeless ;  the  siege  of  Damas- 
cus, which  was  attacked  by  the  crusading  monarchs  in  con- 
junction with  Baldwin  111.  of  Jerusalem  [Baldwin  III.], 
was  foiled  when  on  the  eve  of  succ^  by  the  address  with 
which  the  minister  of  the  Moslem  prince  Modjir-ed-deen 
fomented  the  mutual  jealousies  of  the  Christian  leaders ;  and 
this  vast  armament,  which  if  properly  directed  might  have 
overwhelmed  the  rising  power  oft  'foor-ed-deen,  only  served 
its  foilure  to  extend  and  confirm  it.  Resuming  the  offen- 
sive immediately  after  the  departure  of  the  crusaders,  he 
invaded  the  territory  of  Antioeh,  and  in  a  pitdiad  battle 
(June  27,  1149)  routed  and  stew  the  prince  Raymond, 
whose  hMd  was  sent  as  a  trophy  to  fb»  caliph  at  Bagdad ; 
and  though  he  sustained  a  severe  defeat  m  the  following 
year  from  bis  antient  opponent  J osceline  de  Courtenay,  who 
surprised  his  camp,  this  disgrace  was  amply  compensated 
by  the  captivity  of  that  active  leader,  who  was  soon  after 
seized  wfaHe  hunting  by  a  marauding  part^  of  Turkomans, 
and  died  in  oonQnement,  while  the  remainmg  dependencies 
of  Edessa,  the  fortresses  of  Aintab,  Tellbasher,  Ravendan, 
&c,  fell  almost  without  resistance  into  the  power  of  Noor- 
ed-deen.  whose  dominions  now  included  the  whole  of 
Northern  Syria.    Hodiir-ed-deent  was  still  the  nominal 
ruler  of  Damascus  and  the  southern  portion,  but  the  govern- 
ment was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  his  vizier  Moin-3-deen 
Anai;  whose  daughter  Noor^-deen  had  married ;  and  after 
(be  death  of  this  aUe  minister,  the  inhabitants,  alarmed  at 
the  capture  of  Asoalon  ^  Baldwin  III.  in  115%  and  dread- 
ing iQ  attack  from  the  Ghristtani*  ToluDtBril;r  offend  their 
aflMianee  to  Noor-ed-deen  (1154)  as  the  price  of  his  pro- 
tection ;  the  w«di  Modjired-deett  resigned  bis  power,  and 
sought  an  asylum  at  the  court  of  the  caliph  of  Bagdad, 
which  then  seems  to  have  been  the  usual  retreat  of  deposed 
princes;  while  Noor-ed-deen,  the  circuit  of  whose  realms 
now  encompassed  on  all  sides  by  land  the  Latin  territories 
in  Palestine,  and  extended  to  the  frontiers  of  the  Fatimite 
possessions  in  Egypt,  fixed  his  capital  at  Damascus,  wbieh 
he  raised  from  the  ruinous  state  in  which  it  had  been  left 
by  an  earthquake,  and  adorned  with  mosques,  fountains, 
oollens,  and  hospitals.    Several  years  of  continual  but 
Tari»*warfon  i^nst  the  Qiristiana  followed  the  union  of 
all  the  Modem  power  of  Syria  under  a  angle  bead ;  the 
sway  of  Noor-ed-deen  wae  from  time  to  time  enlarged  by 
acquisitions,  not  only  from  the  enemies  of  Islam,  but  from 
the  sultan  of  Iconium  and  the  minor  Moslem  princes  of 
Mesopotamia;  but  a  malady  which  attacked  blm  in  1159, 
followed  by  a  ^se  rep<fft  of  bis  death,  might  have  occa- 
sioned a  fotal  reverse  in  his  fortunes,  but  for  the  prudence 
of  Ayoob  (the  fkther  of  the  fomous  Salah-ed-deeo,  or  Sala- 
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din),  who  eontn^ed  the  impatience  of  his  brother  Assed-ed- 
deen  Shfrakoh  to  take'  advantage  of  the  supposed  decease 
of  their  patron.  The  Greek  emperor  Manuel  Comnenus 
wae  preparing  at  this  time  to  attack  Aleppo  in  concert 
mtb  the  Rranks  of  Antiooh ;  but  this  new  enemy  was 
diverted  by  negotiation,  and  by  the  release  of  6000  Greek 
oaptives ;  and  the  only  advanti^  reaped  1^  Uie  Christiana 
from  Ukia  erisia  was  the  eapture  of  the  fortress  of  Al-Hanm 
near  Antioeh.  The  death  of  Baldwin  lU.  in  1  ISfi  roleased 
Noor^^drdeen  from  the  ablest  of  bis  antagonista,  his  brotbw 
and  sucoeasor,  Almaru,  or  Amaury.  being  for  inforior  to 
Baldwin  both  in  prowess  and  abilities ;  the  war  however  was 
prosaouted  with  unabated  vigour  and  various  success :  on  one 
occasion,  at  the  ai^  of  Hun-al-^rad  (the  eastle  of  the 
Koords),  theMoslemleuuerwas  surprised  ^tbe  Templars, 
and  thMT  monarch  himself  escaped  death  or  oaptivity  only  by 
the  self-devotion  <^  an  attendant ;  but  this  discomfiture  was 
speedily  retrieved  by  a  vietorjr  in  which  the  fomous  Reginald 
de  Chatillon,  prince  of  Antiocb,  was  taken  prisoner,  and 
which  was  followed  by  the  recapture  of  Al-Harem.  But 
the  state  of  a&irs  in  Egypt,  where  the  Fatimite  catlpbate 
was  now  tottering  to  its  fall  [Fatihides],  opened  new  views 
of  aj^ndisemeut  and  a  wider  field  of  ambition  to  both  the 
Christian  and  Modem  rulers  of  Syria ;  the  descendants  of 
All  bad  become  puppets  in  the  hands  of  their  vizier,  or  Emir^ 
al-Joyush  (generalissimo),  who  wielded  adl  the  real  authority 
of  the  state:  two  emirs,  Dargam  and  Shawer,  had  con- 
tested in  arms  this  high  dignity ;  and  the  latter,  defeated 
and  expelled  from  Egypt,  sought  refuge  and  aid  from  Noor- 
ed-deen.  The  sovereigii  of  Damascus  eagerly  embraced 
the  opportunity  of  obtaining  a  footing  in  Egypt,  and  de- 
spatched a  force  under  Shirakofa  and  bis  nephew  Salab-ed- 
deen  to  reinstate  Shawer(1163);  whose  rival  called  in  the 
Christians  of  Palestine  to  his  support:  but  ere  Amaury 
could  enter  Egypt,  Dargam  had  been  overpowered  and 
slain  by  Sbfrakoh,  who  replaoed  Shawer  in  his  former 
power.  But  Shawer,  foitbloM  alike  to  friend  and  foe.  now 
altered  into  arrangements  with  the  Franks  in  order  to  elude 
the  fblfllment  of  his  en^ements  with  Noor-ed-deen ;  and 
Stitrakoh,  after maiotainiiw  himself  for  sometime  in  Belbeis 
against  the  jmnt  foreei  of  Jmisalem  and  Egypt,  was  com- 
pelled to  enter  into  a  emvention  with  Amaury  and  evaeuate 
the  country.  But  be  was  soon  recalled  by  Shawer  to  deliver 
him  from  the  vengeance  of  his  new  allies,  to  whom  he  bad 
proved  as  perfidious  as  to  those  of  his  own  faith ;  Cairo  was 
closely  besif«ed  by  the  Franks,  and  the  Fatimite  caliph 
Aded  Ledini  11a  sent  the  hair  of  his  women,  the  extreme 
symbt^  of  Oriental  distress,  to  implore  the  succour  of  Noor- 
ed-deen  (1168).  Shtrakoh  again  entered  Egypt  with  an 
army,  forced  Amaury  to  retreat,  and  after  beheading  the 
double  traitor  Shawer,  installed  himself  in  the  twofold 
office  of  viiiof  'to  the  Fatimite  caliph,  and  lieutenant  of 
Egyi^  in  the  name  of  Noor-ed-deen ;  but  dying"  the  same 
year,  was  luoeeeded  in  his  dignities  by  his  naunu  nephew 
Salah-ed-deen.  [Salah-ed-dbbn.] 

Whfle  these  events  wero  passing  m  Egypt,  Noor-ed-deen 
in  person  pushed  his  aueoesses  in  Syria  gainst  the  Chris- 
tians,  from  whom  he  took  Paneas  and  many  other  impwtant 

Elaoes ;  Mesopotamia,  ruled  by  his  nephew^  aeknowledsed 
is  supremaOT  as  head  of  the  fomily ;  he  was  now.  by  bit 
officers,  absolute  master  of  Egypt,  and  the  fleets  of  Da- 
mietta  and  Alexandria  were  directed  against  the  sea-coast 
of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem ;  but  a  rdigious  conquest  wea 
yet  wanting  to  complete  bis  triumph ;  as  a  rigid  adbonnt 
of  the  orthodox  ot  Sooni  sect  of  Islam,  he  reverenced  the 
Abbaside  caliph  of  Bagdad  as  the  legitimate  oommaoder  of 
the  foithftil ;  and  the  sohismatie  caliphate  of  the  Fatimites. 
of  which  a  phantom  still  remained  secluded  in  the  palace 
of  Cairo,  was  an  abomination  wbieh  he  determined  to  de- 
stroy. In  obedience  to  his  repeated  oommind^  Salah-ed- 
deen  (a  d.  1171.  A  H,  567)  nibetltuted  the  name  of  the  Ab- 
basside  caliph  Mostadhi  in  the  public  prayers  for  that  of 
Aded,  who  died  eleven  days  after,  in  ignorance,  it  is  said, 
of  his  deposition ;  the  Sbeah  heresy  was  for  ever  abnnted 
in  Egypt,  and  Noor-ed-deen,  as  the  champion  of  orthodoxy, 
received  from  the  gratitude  of  Mostadhi  the  direct  investi- 
ture of  Egypt  and  Syria  as  fiefo  of  the  caliphate ;  two  swords 
and  two  robes  of  honour  were  sent  from  Bagdad  as  emblems 
of  bis  sway  over  two  kingdoms ;  and  he  exchanged  the  title 
of  emir,  or  sahib,  for  the  higher  appellation  of  sultan,  which 
the  etiquette  of  that  age  conceived  to  be  attached  to  an  im- 
mediate grant  from  uie  bead  of  the  Moslem  foiUu  His 
name  wu  iMited  irith  that  of  tbiStttpa 
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thrcHighout  Ilia  dommions.  and  even  in  the  holy  cities  of 
Hekka  and  HedinSt  wbidi  Toocu-aihBt^  brother  of  Salah- 
ed-doen,  had- reduced  u  dependeneiaB  of  Egypt;  but  the 

E[>wer  and  glory  of  Noor«d-deen  had  now  attained  their 
ighest  pitch,  tho  three  remaining  yean  of  hj^  life  vere 
immarked  by  any  memorable  achievement,  and  disquieted 
by  forebodings  of  the  future  downfol  of  his  house  oy  the 
ambition  of  Salah-ed-deen,  ivho,  though  atill  ostensibly 
acting  as  his  lieutenant,  and  making  public  profeBsions  of 
loyalty  and  obedience,  had  in  fact  become  independent 
maiiter  of  Egypt,  and  eluded  or  disregarded  all  the  orders 
of  his  nominal  severe^.  The  reluctance  of  Salah-ed-deen 
to  join  his  forces  with  those  of  Noor-ed-deen  in  an  expedi- 
tion vfaich  the  former  had  planned  against  the  fortress  of 
Karak.  or  HontrRoyal,  at  length  brought  these  smoulder- 
ing jealousies  to  tbe  verge  of  an  open  rupture ;  and  Noor- 
ed-deen  vaa  preparing*  to  march  mto  ^ypt  to  reduce  or 
expel  his  lefnotory  vassal,  yrhai  an  attack  of  quinsey  ter- 
minated his  life  at  Damascus,  May  26,  1173  (Shawal  21, 
569).  His  son  Malek-al-Salah  Ismail,  a  youth  eleven  years 
old,  snoceeded  to  the  titular  sovereign^  of  his  extensive 
dominions;  but  was  speedily  stripped  by  Salah-ed-deen  of 
Damascus  and  the  greater  part  of  Syna,  and  died  eight 
years  afterwards,  reduced  to  the  sovereignty  of  Aleppo  and 
its  dependencies,  which  were  then  absorbed,  after  an  ineffec- 
tual attempt  to  daim  them  on  the  part  of  his  cousins,  the 
atabeks  of  Moossool,  into  the  wide-spread  realm  of  Stilah- 
ed-deeu.  Noor-ed-deen  is  described  by  Ahulfeda  as  tall 
and  well  proportioned  in  person,  of  olive  complexion,  and 
with  little  or  no  beard;  in  the  estimate  of  his  character  he 
has  had  the  rare  good  fbrtnne  to  unite  the  sufl&ages  of  his 
adversaries  to  those  of  bis  flriends :  William  of  Tyre  ('  Gesta 
Dei  per  Fhmcos*)  describes '  NonuUn'  as  *  a  prudent  and 
discreet  man,  who  feared  God  according  to  the  &ith  of  his 
people  ;*  and  the  eulc^es  of  the  Moslem  writers  prove  that 
the  titles  of  Malek-al-Adel  (Uie  just  prince)  and  Noor-ed- 
deen  (light  of  the  Faith),  were  not  idle  or  groundless  as- 
smnptions*  With  the  constant  practice  of  the  two  princely 
virtues  most  esteemed  in  the  East,  justice  and  liberality,  he 
combined  the  strictest  attention  to  tbe  duties  prescribed  by 
his  faith ;  and  while  wearing  neither  silk  nor  gold,  nor  ex- 
pending on  his  dress  or  nourishment  more  than  the  fifth 
which  was  his  just  share  of  the  spoil,  he  distributed  every 
month  5000  dinars  among  the  poor,  and  munificently  main- 
tained the  hospitals  and  charitable  fbundations  throughout 
his  dominions.  The  Dar-al-Adl,  ot  chamber  of  justice, 
whieh  he  ealabUsbBd  to  eontnd  the  ezoesses  of  his  military 
chieA  and  thor  retainers,  was  the  terror  of  the  great  and 
the  refhge  of  the  poor;  and  such  was  the  affection  which 
his  subject*  bore  to  bis  memory,  that,  some  years,  after  his 
dMth,  his  name  was  invoked  in  the  streets  of  Damascus  by 
an  oppressed  suitor,  who  thus  obtained  from  tbe  reigning 
monarch  the  redress  which  had  been  previously  denied 
him.  Abulfeda  sums  up  his  character  by  declaring  that 
bis  virtues  were  both  too  numerous  and  too  splendid  to  be 
comirohended  within  the  limits  of  his  history ;  aud  the 
sentence  of  future  ages,  which  has  placed  him  among  the 
number  of  the  Moslem  saints,  has  ratified  the  judgment  of 
his  contempcvBries.  (Ahulfeda;  Abul-Fan^ ;  De  Guinies, 
Hutoirs  det  Hunt;  D'Herbelot,  BtA/toA  Orient;  Voa 
Hammer,  Hittoiy  </  tha  Atttunnt.) 

NOUREDDIN  (Halek-al-Afilal  Noor-«d.dMn  AUX  the 
ddest  of  Oie  seventeen  sms  of  Balah-«d<^n;  bom  a.i>. 
1170,  A.H.  565.  In  the  partition  of  his  fhther's  extensive 
dominions,  which  followed  his  death  in  1 193.  Damascus  and 
Southern  Syria  with  Palestine  fell  to  the  lot  of  Noor-ed- 
deen;  but  in  thp  dissensions  which  soon  followed,  be  was 
stripped  of  his  kingdom  by  his  uncle  Seif-ed-deen  Abubekr 
(the  Saphadin  (^Christian  writers),  and  bis  brother  Othman, 
sultan  of  Eeypt  (1 196).  In  a  poetical  address  to  the  calipk 
.Nasser,  he  lamented  ^e  similarity  of  his  own  &te  to  that  of 
the  caliph  Mi  Ebn  Abu-Taleb  (his  namesake)  in  being  thus 
excluded  from  his  rights  by  Abubekr  and  Othman;  the 
caliph  in  his  reply  consoled  him  by  the  assurance  that  in  him 
he  uiould  And  the  Natur  (protector)  whom  Ali  had  sought 
in  vain ;  but  the  intereessionftf  the  caliph  was  unavailing  to 
procure  the  restitution  of  any  part  <n  his  temtories;  in 
1198  however,  on  the  death  of  his  brother.  the  sultan  of' 
BgTP^  Noor-ed-deen  became  atabeh,  or  guwdian,  to  his 
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infant  nephew  M^eknd-Hansor,  and  attempted,  by  the  aid 
of  anotiier  brother,  the  sultan  of  Aleppo^  to  recover  Damas- 
cus fmn  his  uncle ;  but  the  exjiedition  foiled,  and  Seif-ed* 
deen  retaliated  l^  invading  Egypt,  and  expelled  both  the 
young  sultan  and  bis  guardian.  The  unfortunate  Noor«d- 
deen  now  retired  to  Samosata,  where  he  died.  mpparenUy 
without  issue,  ajj.  1224,  A.B.  621.  He  is  g^eraliy  men- 
tioned  by  Eastern  writers  under  his  assumed  title  of  Malek- 
al-A19al  (the  excellent  wince). 

NOUREDDIN,  or  NOOR-ED-DEEN  ARSLAN 
SHAH,  atabekt  or  prince,  of  Moossool  and  Mesopotamia,  of 
the  £im3y  of  Zenghi,  and  grand-nephew  of  the  famous 
Noor-ed-deen,  sultan  of  Aleppo  and  Damascus,  succeeded 
his  &ther,  Azz-ed-deen  Massood,  aj).  1193,  A.H.  589  (tbe 
year  of  die  death  of  Salah-ed-deen).  Durii^  a  reign  of 
eighteen  years,  he  re-established  in  some  measure  tbe  de- 
clining power  of  his  house,  and  compelled  the  minor  iwinces 
of  his  nunQy,  lAo  occupied  api>anages  on  tbe  frontieis  of 
his  territwries,  to  acknowledge  nis  supremacy  as  lord  pan- 
mount  An  attack  with  which  he  and  bis  relative  Kootb- 
ed-deen,  prince  of  Sandjar,  were  threatened  in  1209  fiom 
the  overwnelming  power  of  Seif-ed-deen,  brother  of  Salah 
ed-deen,  was  av^ted  by  tbe  mediation  of  tbe  caliph  of  Ba{^ 
dad;  and  Noor-ed-deen  died  the  next  year,  a.d.  1210,  a.r. 
607,  regretted  by  his  subjects  as  a  mild  and  beneficent 
ruler.  His  son  Azs-ed-deen,  after  a  reign  of  between  seven 
and  eight  years,  was  succeeded  an  inunt  son>bearing  tbe 
title  of  Noor«d-deen  Arslan  II,  who  survived  only  a  lev 
months.   (Ahulfeda ;  Abul-Faru ;  De  (ruignea.) 

NOUREDDIN  (Malek-al-Manssor  Noor-ed-deen  AH), 
the  second  sultan  of  the  dvnasW  of  Tartar  ot  BahaiiteMam- 
lukes  in  Egypt*  was  placea  on  uw  throne  by  the  emirs  after 
the  assassination  of  his  fkther.  Ibek,  a-d.  1257,  ax.  655,  at 
the  age  of  fifteen.  (MakrizL  In  the  Latin  version  attached 
to  (^lyle's  edition  of  the  '  Haured-Allatafbt,'  his  a^  is 
inadvertently  given  as  twenty^five,  but  the  Arabic  text 
agrees  with  Tli^krlEi.)  His  short  reign  of  two  years  vas 
troubled  by  continual  feuds  among  the  Mamlufce  chief- 
tains, and  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  Ayoobite  princes  of 
Syria  to  recover  tbe  lost  sway  of  their  family  in  Egypt;  and 
the  apprehension  of  an  irruption  of  theMc^ls  under  Hulsku. 
who  had  taken  Bagdad  and  destroyed  the  caliphate^  sboweil 
the  necessi^  of  substituting  a  ruler  of  matured  years  and 
experience.  The  emir  Kotui  accordingly  assumed  the  reus 
of  government,  aa  1259,  kM.  657,  and  no  moce  is  beard  of 
Noor-ed-deen. 

NOVA  SCOnA.  a  Oitiah  otdony  in  Nwth  i^alca.  is 
situated  between  43"  20'  and  46"  N.  lat  and  between  61° 
and  66"  20'  W.  long.  It  is  surrounded  by  the  sea,  except  si 
its  north-western  extremity,  where  the  isthmus  of  Chigneclo. 
which  is  nearly  eleven  miles  across,  unites  it  to  New  Brunsr 
wick.  On  tbe  west  side  of  Nova  Scotia  is  the  Bay  of  Fundy ; 
on  the  souUi  and  east  the  Atlantic ;  on  the  north  it  is  divided 
from  the  island  of  C^ape  Breton  by  the  Gutof  Can  so,  a  strait 
about  twenty-one  miles  in  length,  and  varying  from  a  mile 
to  a  mile  and  half  in  width ;  and  from  Prince  Edward's 
Island  by  Nor^umberland  Strait,  which  is  about  14  miles 
wide  at  the  narrowest  place  between  Nova  Scotia  and  the 
island.  Its  extreme  length,  from  Cape  Canso  on  the  east  lo 
St.  Mary's  on  the  west,  is  280  miles.  Its  breadib 
vanes  from  about  50  to  100  miles.  Itcontains  nearly  I6.00U 
square  mile%  or  almost  tvo4hirds  of  the  area  of  Ireland. 

CoMf.— Along  the  shores  of  the  Atlantie,  from  Clape 
Canso  to  (3ape  Sabte,  the  coast  is  rocky  and  rather  hi^ 
tiwHigh  steep  elifb  rarely  occur.  This  coast-line  is  indented 
by  numerous  inlets,  which  penetrate  into  the  rocky  masses 
ftom  three  to  fifteen  miles,  and  form  a  great  number  of  deep 
and  safe  harbours.  Tbe  shores  are  lined  with  rocks  and 
thousands  of  islets,  between  which  and  the  coast  dur- 
ing the  most  boistonus  weatb«  small  vessels  sail  insmootb 
water,  while  there  is  a  heavy  sea  in  the  open  ocean.  There 
is  deep  water  almost  without  exception  close  to  the  rocks 
and  islands  and  in  the  harbours.  The  most  extensive  of  the 
inlets  are  Halifax  Harbour ;  Margaret's  Bay,  which  is  less 
than  two  miles  broad  at  the  entrance  but  widens  to  six  miles, 
and  is  fburteen  long;  and  Mahon  Bay,  separated  from  Marga- 
ret's 1^  the  lof^  pemnsula  of  Aapot^§|oai,  which  is  about  ten 
miles  wide  and  twdve  deep,  and  contains  above  SOO  isbmdi ; 
and  Sbelburne  Harbour.  The  coast  along  tbe  south-western 
extremity  of  the  province,  between  Cape  Sable  and  C^apu 
St.  Mary's,  resembles  the  southern  shores.  Cape.  St  Mary's 
on  the  south  and  Briar's  Island  on  pa*  north  Harm  the  eo- 
traiuaofStlIary'sBaigifh!^«^i^jp@M^^  from 
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4  to  10  broad ;  Briar's  Island,  Long  Island,  and  a  peninsula 
called  I>igby  Neok,  separate  it  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  Tbe 
coaat  aloBR  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  from  Briar's  Island  to  the  en- 
trance of  the  Basin  of  Mines,  runs  in  one  continuous  line, 
without  a  break  except  the  Gut  of  Digby,  by  which  the 
Annapolis  Basin  is  entered.  The  Gut  is  narrow  but  leads 
to  one  of  the  most  beautifiil  harbours  of  America,  the 
Annapolis  Basin,  whi^  extends,  with  a  width  varying  be- 
tween one  and  four  milea;  ten  miles  parallel  to  the  Bay  of 
Fwidy.  The  ihoraa  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  are  lata  nined 
than  the  lonthem  ahov^  bnt  sUU  bdd  and  genetally  n^h. 
As  then  is  no  harbonr  on  this  oo«st  east  of  the  Gut  of 
DigbT,  «  iner  has  he«i  erected  at  Black  Point,  which 
a^ms  safe^  to  ooastiDg  vessels.  The  Basin  of  Mines 
is  one  of  the  two  great  branches  in  which  the  Bay  of 
Fundy  terminates.  Its  entrance  is  through  a  strait  about 
three  miles  wide,  with  bold  and  abrupt  shorea.  It  widens 
inside  from  eight  to  sixteen  miles,  and  extends  about  fifty 
miles  to  the  head' of  Cobequid  Bay.  The  tides  at  full  and 
change  rise  from  50  to  60  feet,  and  ascend  the  rivers  to  a 
distance  of  1 5  miles,  The  shores  of  the  Basin  are  low,  and 
large  tracts  of  very  fertile  land  have  been  gained  from  the 
tea  by  embankments.  The  shores  from  the  entrance  of  the 
Basin  of  Mines  to  Cape  Ghignect(^  and  from  Cape  Chignecto 
along  Chignecto  Bay  to  theooai's Back. are  h^h  and  rocky, 
but  the  innermost  recess  of  ComberlaDd  Baiin  has  low 
shores,  and  extensive  tracts  of  d^ke-landhave  been  Amned 
here  likewise.  Chignecto  Baun  is.the  other  great  branch  of 
the  Bay  of  Fundy.  It  extends  about  twenty  miles,  with  an 
average  breadth  of  eight  miles,  and  then  divides  into  two 
minor  branches,  Cumberland  Ba^in  and  Shepody  Bay ;  the 
latter  ia  in  New  Brunswick,  and  the  former  divides  New 
Brunswick  from  Nova  Scotia.  The  northern  shores,  along 
Northumberland  Strait  west  of  Pictou  Harbour,  are  low,  and 
partly  muddy,  partly  sandy,  exoept  near  Pugash  Bay,  where 
they  are  high.  East  of  Pictou  they  are  much  higher,  and 
from  Cape  SL  George  they  are  generally  rooky  and  bold. 
Cbedabucto  Bay  is  25  miles  long  and  from  6  to  12  wide. 
The  entrance  is  between  Gape  Hogan  on  Madame  Island, 
whidi  belongs  to  Cape  Breton,  and  Cape  Canso.  It  is  alto- 
gether free  nom  islands  and  cUfb. 

Sia/ace  and  Smt. — The  lowest  depression  of  the  country 
seams  to  occur  about  63*  30'  W.  long.,  between  Halibx 
Harbour  on  the  south,  and  Cobequid  Bay  on  the  north. 
The  summit-level  of  the  Shubenacadie  Canal,  which  tra^ 
verses  it,  does  not  rise  to  the  elevation  of  100  feet  above  the 
sea.  The  country  to  the  west  of  that  depression  may  per- 
haps on  an  average  be  about  300  feet  above  the  sea-level. 
Its  sur&ce,  though  &r  from  being  level,  does  not  appear  to 
present  any  great  inequalities,  and  has  a  hilly  ciwacter 
only  in  that  part  where  it  descends  towards  the  west,  north, 
and  east.  The  ascent  from  the  southern  and  rocky  coast 
is  very  gradual.  The  most  hilly  and  probably  the  most 
elevatea  district  occurs  towards  the  most  westeni  extremity, 
west  of  I,ake  Rossignol,  in  the  heights  called  the  Blue 
Mountains.  This  district  seems  to  extend  northward  to 
the  vionity  of  Annapolis  Basin.  Along  the  Bay  of  Fundy 
two  ridges  of  hills  of  moderate  elevation  enclose  the  valley 
of  the  Annapolis  river.  The  southern  of  these  ridges  pro- 
bably does  not  rise  above  the  table-land  occupying  the  inte- 
rior. On  the  eastern  edge  of  this  table-land,  at  a  distance  of 
from  eight  to  ten  miled  from  the  Basin  of  Mined,  several  high 
hills  occur,  as  Horton  Mountain  and  Ardoise  Mountain ;  the 
latteris  considered  to  be  the  most  elevated  land  in  Nova  Scotia, 
and  rises  to  about  700  feet  above  the  sea.  The  table-land  is 
unknown  as  ihr  as  concans  the  qualities  of  the  soil,  no 
settlements  having  been  made  on  it;  but  it  appears  that 
the  greatest  part  of  it  it  oovered  with  forests,  whioh  contain 
timbw  ftt  fin:  ship-building  and  other  purpoaea.  A  great 
number  of  lakes  ata  dispersed  over  ito  iurfooB,  among  which 
lake  Rossignol  is  said  to  be  thirty  milea  long.  The  lakes 
are  most  nnmenus  between  Annapdis  and  Liverpool,  where 
they  oonstitnte  a  water  commtmication  across,  the  countr)*. 
The  tract  along  the  southern  coast,  and  for  several  miles 
inland,  is  generally  naked  and  barren,  the  soil  beine  occupied 
by  rocks  and  stonea :  in  some  places  it  is  covered  with  low 
trees  and  bushes,  but  in  general  it  is  unfit  for  cultivation. 
In  a  few  places,  where  the  land  has  been  cleared  of  the 
stones,  moderate  crops  of  barley  arid  oats  are  obtained.  At 
tbe  head  of  the  bays  and  on  tll^  lower  course  of  the  rivers 
there  are  tracts  m  alluvial  soil  which  yield  good  crops; 
but  these  cultivable  tracts  constitute  a  very  small  portion 
(tf  the  whola,  and  btnee  the  inhabitants  of  the  Mattered 


settlements  of  this  country  are  almost  exclusively  oocnpied 
with  fishing  and  preparing  and  bringing  down  the  timber - 
ftom  the  interior.  The  vicinity  of  Halifiuc  constitutes  an  ex- 
ception, though  here  also  the  soil  isof  an  indifferent  quality. 
The  country  contiguous  to  the  western  coast  between  Cape 
Sable  and  Cape  StTMary,  though  generally  rocky  and  sterile, 
contains  a  much  greater  proportion  of  arable  land.  The 
country  improves  consideruly  on  the  shores  of  St.  Mary's 
Bay,andstillmorealongthoseof  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  Though 
the  elevated  ridge  whieh  runs  akmg  this  bay  is  also  stony, 
it  baa  a  superior  soil*  and  gives  abundant  orops  of  wheat 
and  other  giain%  and  has  ratensive  onibaxds:  its  cider  is 
much  esteemed.  The  valley  through  which  the  Annapolis 
River  flows  is  also  equally  fertile,  out  cultivation  has  not 
extended  from  it  to  the  more  elevated  country  lying  south 
of  the  valley. 

The  country  surrounding  the  Basin  of  Mines  is  the  most 
fertile  and  the  best  settled  portion  of  Nova  Scotia.  It 
contains  several  thousand  acres  of  the  most  fertile  marsh  or 
dyke  lands,  whioh  owe  their  origin  to  the  extraordinary  ve- 
locity with  whieh  the  tides  rush  into  the  bay,  depositing 
vast  quantities  of  alluvial  matter  on  the  shore.  Where  it 
has  been  possible  to  exclude  the  tides  by  embankments, 
these  tracts  have  been  oonTarted  into  the  finest  meadows,  and 
may  also  be  cultivated  wiUi  advantega.  There  are  also  ex- 
tensive alluvial  tracts  aloi^  the  rivers  which  are  very  fertile ; 
and  even  the  uplands,  whieh  occupy  the  tracts  between  the 
river  courses,  though  less  fiertile,  repay  the  labour  bestowed 
on  them.  A  few  sandy  tracts  occur,  but  they  are  of  compa- 
ratively small  extent  The  peninsula  which  divides  the 
Basin  of  Mines  fhmi  Chignecto  Basin  has  a  stony  soil,  but 
a  considerable  degree  of  fortility.  At  the  innermost  comer 
of  Cumberland  Basin  there  are  also  marshes,  though  less 
extensive  t)iaa  those  on  the  Basin  of  Mines,  They  are  like- 
wise ^rtly  produced  by  the  tides,  and  partly  by  the  alluvial 
deposit  brought  down  by  several  small  rivers  which  empty 
themselves  into  Cumberland  Basin. 

The  eastern  portion  of  Nova  Scotia  resembles  in  most  re- 
spects the  western,  constituting  in  the  interior  a  table-land, 
from  200  to  300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  with  a 
slightly  irr^lar  surfoce.  It  is  likewise  for  the  most  part 
covered  with  forest-trees,  a|id  contains  several  lakes  in  the 
eastern  districts.  The  high  lands  appear  to  extend  with  undi- 
minished elevation  to  the  vicinity  of  the  northern  coast;  but 
along  the  northern  coast  they  terminate  at  1 2  mil^  f^om  the 
shores,  and  the  interval  is  occupied  by  a  long  slope,  broken 
into  hills  and  dales.  A  portion  of  the  peninsula  between 
the  Basin  of  Mines  and  Northumberland  Strait  is  occupied 
by  a  cluster  of  hills,  called  the  Cobrauid  Mountains.  The 
soil  of  the  country  contiguous  to  Northumberland  Strait, 
though  not  of  first-rate  quality,  is  rich  enough  to  repay  the 
labour  bestowed  on  it.  This  country  also  contains  rich 
mines  of  coal  and  iron.  These  advantages,  united  to  a 
very  profitable  flahen,  and  the  vast  forests  of  timber-trees, 
will  give  Bcane  idea  of  the  value  of  this  country.  The  country 
adjacent  to  Bi.  George's  Bay,  the  Gut  of  Canso,  and  Cbe- 
dabucto Bay,  is  much  less  fertile,  and  the  inhabitants  are 
mostly  ei^aged  in  Ashing.  The  coaat  from  Cape  Canso  to 
Haliftix  Haroour  is  by  wt  the  most  rugged  and  barren  in 
Nova  Scotia:  it  is  also  more  thinly  settled  than  the  rest, 
and  the  number  of  agricultural  settlements  is  very  small. 
The  scattered  population  are  occupied  in  the  timber-trade 
and  fishery. 

JJwfiT*.— The  number  of  rivers  is  very  great,  but  their 
course  is  short  Nearly  all  of  them  form  good  harbours  at 
their  mouths,  though  they  are  generally  «only  fit  for  mode- 
rate ^sed  vewels.  Host  of  the  rivers  have  rapids  not  for 
ttom  the  sea,  which  however  do  not  prevent  them  from 
beings  used  to  float  down  the  timber  froin  the  interior.  The 
most  remarkable  are  the  Annapolis  River  and  the  Shube- 
nacadie. The  Annapolis  River  originates  in  the  high  land 
which  forms  the  southern  side  of  the  entrance  of  the  Basin 
of  Mines,  and  runs  west-south-west  about  90  miles.  It 
becomes  navigable  about  25  miles  from  the  Gut  of  Digby, 
which  may  be  considered  as  its  mouth.  The  Shubenacadie 
River  rises  in  a  chain  of  lakes  situated  north  of  Halifax, 
and  beginning  about  two  miles  fVom  that  town.  The  most 
northern  of  these  lakes  is  called  the  Great  Lake :  the  river 
issuing  from  it  runs  northward  55  miles,  when  it  discharges 
itself  mto  the  Basin  of  Mines.  At  its  mouth  it  is  a  mile 
wide ;  the  tide  ascends  more  than  10  miles,  and  it  is  navi 
gable  for  about  30  mites  more.  This  river  and  its  lakes 
supply  the  Shubenacadie  Canal  with  ^^^^^^^ 
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communcatioQ  betveeu  the  Bay  of  Fuody  and  Hali&x  has 
beeneitablistaed  IbrifaipB  dzawutg  not  more  than  eight  liaet 
of  water. 

ClSmatt^TbB  elimote  is  colder  than  that  of  England, 
hat  it  Tnries  oonriderably  in  the  di£breat  parte  «  the 
oonntry.  Along  the  wmthern  and  western  coast  there  are 
foreral  harbours  which  are  never  frozen ;  but  the  harbour 
Piotou.  on  Northumberland  Strait,  is  usually  closed 
by  ice  for  fbur  months.  In  Ai^le  Bay.  at  the  we8ter|t  ex- 
tremity of  the  peninsula,  the  thormometer  sometimes  sinks 
to  zero,  and  in  summer  it  rises,  though  rarely,  above  SO**; 
yet  the  mean  annual  temperature  is  st^ed  to  be  48°,  or  only 
two  degrees  less  than  that  of  London.  Along  the  northern 
coast  however  the  frost  generally  continues  from  the  end  of 
December  to  the  banning  of  April,  and  sometimes  longer ; 
and  during  ih.u  time  there  are  very  heavy  falls  of  snpw. 
The  spring,  as  in  the  northern  countries  of  Europe,  is  very 
shert  As  soon  as  the  frost  and  snow  disappear,  the  country 
is  dothed  with  a  v^onras  v^etation,  and  the  heat  becomes 
sensible,  though  it  is  never  oppressive,  even  in  August, 
when  it  is  greatest.  The  autumn  is  the  finest  portion  of 
the  year,  on  aoeount  of  the  constancy  of  the  weather  and 
the  moderate  temperature.  In  November  or  December  the 
rains  set  in :  these  months  and  April  are  the  most  rainy 
part  of  the  year,  but  in  general  the  quantity  of  rain  which 
falls  is  moderate.  Fogs  prevail  on  the  southern  shores  and 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Bay  of  Fuudy  in  June,  July,  and 
August,  but  they  do  not  extend  &r  inland.  The  climate  is 
everywhere  very  healthy. 

Productions. — Wheat  is  grown  on  the'better  lands,  but  if 
not  cultivated  with  care  it  does  not  succeed.  Tbe  quantity 
grown  is  not  sufficient  for  the  consumption  of  the  colony, 
and  a  considerable  quanti^  of  flour  is  immrted.  Indiui 
com  M  extensively  cultivated  along  the  Bay.of  Fundy, 
though  it  is  not  lAich  used  as  an  article  of  fbod.  Rye, 
oats,  barleyi  and  potatoes  are  the  principal  articles  which 
are  raised.  Turnips,  beans,  and  buckwheat  are  also  gene- 
rally cultivated.  As  itte  cattle  are  housed  in  winter,  the 
culture  of  gxaiaos  is  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  acricul- 
lure.  There  are  extensive  orchards  along  the  Bay  of  Fundy 
and  in  the  counter  whieh  surrounds  the  Basin  of  Mines ; 
and  the  cider,  which  forms  a  considerable  article  of  ex^rt, 
is  inferior  to  none  in  America.  Peaches  and  grapes  ripen 
in  ordinary  seasons  without  any  artificial  aid. 

Cattle  and  sheep  are  very  numerous,  especially  in  the 
country  about  the  Basin  of  Mines  and  along  the  northern 
shores.  Beef  and  butter  make  a  considerable  article  of 
export.  The  fleece  of  the  sheep,  which  is  tolerably  fine,  is 
used  for  domestic  purposes.  Horses  are  net  numerou^and 
the  breed  is  indiflbrent   Hogs  are  tolerably  numerous. 

The  forests  are  one  of  the  louroes  of  the  wealth  of  the 
country ;  they  consist  of  pinc^  birch,  oak,  hemlock,  beech, 
ash,  maple,  and  elm,  all  of  which  make  articles  for  exporta- 
tion :  there  are  other  trees  of  great  beauty,  but  less  value. 
The  wild  animab  are  the  moose-deer,  bear,  liger-cat,  fox, 
marten,  otter,  mink,  beaver,  musk-rat,  porcupine,  racoon, 
weasel,  squirrel,  and  hare ;  all  of  which,  except  the  two  last, 
have  decreased  very  rapidly  in  number.  Tbe  lakes  and  rivers 
abound  with  flsh,  and  the  sea  along  the  coast  contains  abun- 
dance of  cod,  mackerel,  herring,  shad,  alewives,  salmon, 
halibut,  sturgeon,  sole,  and  some  other  flsh  of  less  value ;  lob- 
sters, oysters,  and  different  kinds  of  shell-fish  are  abundant. 
Perhaps  one'tbird  of  the  population  subsists  on  the  produce 
of  the  fisheries,  which  are  carried  on  along  the  shone  and 
on  the  coast  of  Labrador. 

The  eastern  portion  of  Nova  Sootia  is  very  rich  in  mine- 
rals. Coal  has  been  discovered  at  least  in  ten  places 
between  the  isthmus  of  Chigneoto  and  Herigomish,  and  the 
great  coal-field  of  Pictou  occupies  an  area  of  more  thafi  ono 
hundred  square  miles ;  the  seams  vary  in  thickness  from 
one  to  fifty  feet;  the  seam  at  the  Albion  coal-mine  is  more 
than  fifty  feet  in  thickness ;  it  consists  of  several  distinct 
layers ;  the  upper  or  main  layer  being  generally  thirty-six 
fbet  thick. '  ureat  quantities  of  coal  are  shipped  from 
^ctou  to  the  United  States  for  the  use  of  steam-vessels. 
Iron>ore  abounds  in  the  same  district,  but  it  is  not  worked ; 
it  is  also  fbund  in  abundance  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Anna- 
polis Basin,  on  the  banks  of  the  small  river  called  Moose^ 
where  it  is  worked  by  the  Annapolis  Iron  Mining  Company ; 
the  ore  is  very  good.  Indications  of  topper  and  lead  occur 
alongNorthumberland Strait.  Above  100,000  tonsof  gypsum 
•re  annnally  shipped  to  the  United  States  for  manure;  it 
eoean  in  several  plaoemnd  ii  exteniively  worked  en  the 


shores  of  the  Basin  of  Mines,  Cumberland  Basra,  ua  St 
Goose's  Bay.  Salt-s^n^  axe  niupenus  in  the-ftuth- 
westem  distnet,  west  oi  a  line  dxawn  from  die  innermost 
recess  of  Cobequid  Bay  to  ^tou.  Slate,  freestone,  and 
grindstone  are  workea  in  tevexal  pUees,  principally  for 
domestic  use ;  grindstones  are  annually  exported  to  the 
amount  of  10,000/.  to  the  United  States. 

Population,  Tbe  population  (tf  the  peninmla  of  Nova 
Scotia,  which  in  1817  amounted  to  84,913,  had  increased  to 
123,848  in  1827,)  since  which  year  no  census  has  been 
taken:  this  increase  was  equal  to  rather  more  than  4)  per 
cent,  annually,  some  part  of  which  was  caused  by  immigra- 
tion, but  to  what  extent  is  not  known.  The  division  of  the 
popnlatiim  among  the  different  cmmties  and  districts  was. 
in  1887,  •tfi>Uowsw 


HalifoxConnty:— 

lUlM. 

FmuIm. 

TataL 

Peninsula  of  Hali&x 

6367 

7,573 

14,439 

District  of  Hali&z 

5,178 

4.959 

10.437 

District  of  Colchester 

3,921 

3,782 

7,7U3 

District  of  Piotou 

7,262 

6,687 

13,949 

Hants  Coimty 

4.920 

4,10? 

8,627 

King's  County 

5,293 

4.915 

10,208 

Annapolis  County  . 

7,491 

7,170 

14.661 

Shelbume  County  . 

6,133 

5,885 

12,018 

Queen's  County 

2,187 

2,038 

4,225 

Lunenburg  County 

4,846 

4.559 

9.405 

Cumberland  County 

2,853 

2.563 

.  5.416 

Sydney  County 

6,685 

6.075 

13,760 

63,536 

60,312 

123,848 

The  number  of  births  in  the  year  1827  was  4563,  or  1  in 
27 ;  the  number  of  marriages  was  945.  or  1  in  131.  and  of 
deaths  1908,  or  1  in  65.  wluch  last  proportion,  if  the  regis- 
ters are  correctly  kept,  indicatu  gteet  selnbri^  in  the  di- 

mate. 

The  populatiott  of  tbe  colony  is  of  a  mixed  character.  It 
consists  of  four  distinct  classes :  the  Indians,  or  aborigines 
— part  of  the  tribe  of  Micmae^-who  do  not  exceed  600  in 
number ;  free  negroes,  of  whom  there  are  about  2000  ;  Ae*r 
dians,  descendants  of  the  French,  by  whom  the  country  was 
partially  settled  before  its  conquest  by  the  English,  and 
whose  numbers  do  not  much  exceed  6000 ;  the  r^aining 
class,  who  form  the  main  body  of  the  popidation,  are  the 
descendants  of  colonisbi  fTom  Germany,  of  refugee  royalists 
from  the  former  British  prorinces  of  North  America,  and 
emigrants  from  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  but  mote 
especially  from  Scotland.  The  Aoadians  are  B.oinan  Ca- 
tholics ;  they  settle  together  as  much  as  poiribler  preserve 
their  religion,  language,  and  customs,  and  never  intermany 
with  their  Protestant  ne^hbenn:  tbe  descendants  of  the 

ther  natimu  an  so  miud  together  that  all  diitiiietive 

haraeteristios  are  lost. 
Acadia  was  the  name  given  to  Nova  Scotia  and  tbe  a^ 
jaoent  countties  when  they  were  under  the  doprinion  of 
France. 

Tbe  province  is  dirided  into  nine  counties,  exdnaive  of 
the  island  of  Cape  Breton,  which  is  included  vrithin  the  go- 
vernment These  counties,  which  have  already  been  enu- 
merated, are  subdivided  into  43  townshipB,  whi<^  are  not 
all  of  equal  extent ;  their  inhabitants  meet  ti^ther  to  au- 
thorise the  raising  of  money  for  local  purposes. 

HalifEo,  the  capital  of  the  province,  in  44*  40'  N.  let 
and  63"  38'  W.  long^  is  huUt  on  the  declivity  of  a  bill,  tbe 
summit  of  which  is  240  fbet  above  the  sea.  It  stands  at  the 
western  side  of  ti»  harbour,  vhioh  is  spaeioui,  aal^  and 
accessible  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  niece  ii  mee  within 
it  for  1000  vessels  to  ride  in  aubty.  It  is  entered  by  n  cnek 
sixteen  miles  long,  which  terminates  in  a  sheet  vt  vater 
called  Bedford  Basin,  the  area  of  which  is  ten  square  miles 
The  mouth  is  protected  by  a  small  island  forming  two  pa** 
sages  into  the  harbour,  one  of  which,  the  eastern  passage, 
can  be  used  only  by  small  vesseb.  Opposite  to  the  town  is 
another  small  island,  Gteora^  Island,  which  is  strongly  forti' 
fled.  The  town  is  regularly  laid  out,  and  the  streets  are  foi 
the  most  part  pavra  or  macadamised.  Including  the 
suburbs,  the  town  is  two  miles  long  and  half  a  mile  broad ; 
it  contains  2  churches,  1,  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  and  six 
chapels  for  Protestant  dissenters.  Tbe  *  Province  Bnilding.' 
in  the  centre  of  the  town,  is  a  handsome  well-bailt  edifice 
of  freestone.  140  fiset  long,  70  fbet  wide,  and  4S  fbet  high 
It  contains  ^  ebambers  at  meeting  iSf'  $hp Jfod^ive  bo 
dies,  the  enstom-houi^  thiioflteM^^  ih^^riiiMtWem 
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mailt,  mi  the  superior  lav  coart&,  The  court-house,  in 
which  the  eouxts  of  Common  Pleas  and  the  Sesaioiu  of  the 
peace  are  held,  is  »  plain  brick  building.  It  contains  an 
exchang»-ro(«n  for  the  merchants.  Halinx  is  the  principal 
naval  station  in  Briti^  America,  and  in  time  of  war  its  pos- 
session is  of  ffreat  importance :  it  contains  a  well-appointed 
naval  arsenaL  At  the  last  census,  in  1827,  the  town  con- 
tained U80  houses;  since  that  time  it  has  been  much  im- 
proved and  enlars^.   It  is  the  seat  of  government  for  the 

trovince,  and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  with  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  West  India  Colonies,  and  the  United 
States.  Tba  post-office  packets  which  convey  the  corre- 
spondence between  Europe  and  British  America  arrive  at 
Hali&x  from  Falmouth  ouoe  in  may  month. 

Opposite  to  Hali&x,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  harbour, 
is  tbe  small  town  of  Dartmouth ;  it  was  a  Uiriving  place 
during  the  war.  but  has  not  increased  since.  A  steam-boat 
is  constantly  employed  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers 
from  one  town  to  the  other. 

Truro,  a  town  containing  about  1 00  houses,  mostly  built 
of  wood,  stands  at  the  head  of  the  Basin  of  Min^  It  con- 
tains a  church  and  a  court-house,  and  returns  one  member 
to  the  House  of  Assembly 

Pictou,  oa  the  Straits  of  Northumberland,  opposite  to 
Prince  Edward's  Island,  contains  a  population  above  3000. 
There  are  an  Episcopal,  a  (ktholic,  and  two  Presbyterian 
chapels.  A  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  in  lumber  and 
coal ;  as  many  as  100  vessals  have  been  loaded  with  timber 
for  Enghmd  in  a  sing^  year.  The  harbour  has  a  bar  at  its 
mouth,  but  within  it  is  capamoui,  and  has  from  5  to  9  fsr 
thorns  depth  of  water. 

Dorchester  is  situated  a  nule  above  the  navigatim  on 
Antigonish  river.  It  has  a  considerable  trade  in  proportion 
to  its  size,  and  contains  a  court-house^  a  Baptist,  a  Presby- 
terian, and  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel. 

Guysborough  stands  on  the  western  side  of  Milford  Haven, 
at  the  head  of  Chedabucto  Bay.  It  contains  a  court-house, 
an  Episcopal  church,  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  Dis- 
senters* chapels. 

Amherst  stands  neu  the  isthmus  which  divides  the  Bay 
of  Fundy  from  Northumberland  Strait  It  ia  a  aniall  but 
thriving  place. 

Winw>r,  the  county  town  of  Hants,  stauo's  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  St.  Ckoixand  the  Avon,  about  40  miles  north 
£rom  Halite.  It  etmtuns  a  college,  an  academy,  an  Epis- 
copal chnrdi,  a  Roman  GathoUo  chapel,  and  places  of  wor> 
ship  for  many  sects  of  Protestant  Diaienters. 

Chester  is  a  thriving  town  on  tiie  north  side  of  Mabon 
Bay,  about  9  miles  from  its  entrance.  It  oontaint  several 
saw,  grist,  and  fulling  mills,  and  carries  on  a  considerable 
lumber  tiade.  Many  of  its  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  the 
fishery. 

Lunenburg,  a  regularly  built  town,  contains  about  300 
houses  and  four  churches  and  chapels.  It  eanies  on  the 
lumber  trade  with  the  West  India  Colonies. 

Liverpool,  the  shire  town  of  Queen's  counh[,  is  well  built. 
It  stands  on  the  west  side  of  the  harbour.  The  inhabitants 
are  mostly  engaged  -in  the  lumber  trade  and  fishery,  which 
afibrd  exports  to  Europe  and  the  West  Indies.  Liverpool 
harbour  »  narcr  frosen,  and  ia  aoeeutble  at  all  aeaaonR  of 
the  year. 

Annapolis,  the  eoun^  town  <tf  the  county  of  the  same 
name,  stands  on  a  peninsula  which  pn^ects  into  the  Gat  of 
Di^y.  It  has  not  advanced  in  siie  or  population  fx  many 
years.  Aunapolis  was  the  capital  of  the  province  under  the 
f^noh,  who  called  it  Arf  RoyaL  It  continued  to  be  the 
teat  of  government  until  1750,  when  Halibx  beeame  the 
capital  of  the  province. 

Shelbume^  in  the  county  of  that  name,  was  built  by 
American  loyalists  immediately  after  the  recognitim  of  the 
independence  of  the  United  States.  Within  a  year  afler 
it  was  founded,  the  town  is  said  to  have  contained  12,000 
Inhabitanta,  but  it  soon  began  to  decUne,  and  is  now  almoet 
deserted.  The  town  stands  at  the  northern  «Etremity  of  an 
inlet  10  ailfla  deep  and  two  miles  wide.  The  few  inhabit- 
ant! that  remain  are  employed  in  fishing  and  ship-build- 
ing. 

]f ansontii,  also  in  ShAnme  cmm^,  cn  the  west  coast 
nf  the  province,  contains  about  100  houaea,  and  eonsisto  of 
one  street  neariy  two  milai  limg^  bat  the  dvallmga  are  not 
placed  cloae  V>K*^«> 

The  aAurs  of  the  province  are  adminiiterad  by  a  lieute- 
aanVtovemor,  sabordin%te  to  the  govemoi^genaral  of 


British  Nwth  America,  a  council  of  12  members  appomted 
by  the  crown,  and  a  house  of  assembly,  consisting  of  41 
members,  elected  by  fbrty-shilling  freeholders.  The  assembly 
is  elected  foneren  years,  but  may  be  dissolved  or  pronged 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  lieutenant-goTemor:  it  most  meet 
every  year. 

I'he  bishop  of  Nova  Scotia  and  the  chief-justice  of  the 
province  are  ex-officio  members  of  the  council :  the  latter 
acts  OS  its  president.  The  laws  are  administered  by  a  court 
of  queen's  bench,  which  holds  its  sitting?  in  HalifiuE,  and 
by  district  courts,  as  in  the  proviDces  ot  Canada.  The 
common  and  statute  law  of  England  are  in  force,  together 
with  the  statutes  passed  by  the  jwovincial  parliament,  and 
allowed  by  the  queen  in  oonnoil. 

The  militia  of  the  province,  in  1836,  comprised  1013  com- 
missioned officers  and  32,488  non-commissioned  ofBears  and 
privates. 

The  oaports  of  the  province  consist  principally  of  lumtm 
and  the  produce  of  the  fisheries.  Of  tne  firrt  description  of 
produce  then  were  shipped,  in  1836,  of  puie,  b^rch,  and 
ash  timber,  masts,  deals,  shingles,  and  staves,  to  the  value 
of  115,620^.,  and  the  shipments  of  cod,  herrings,  mackerel, 
salmon,  and  fish  oil,  amounted  to  186,908/.  In  the  same 
year  there  were  exported  31,489  tons  of  gypsum.  42,587 
tons  of  coals,  and  agricultural  produce,  valued  at  26,063/. 
The  totel  value  of  exports  was  446,097/.  The  imports, 
which  oonsisted  princiiwlly  of  British  manufhctured  goods 
and  West  India  prodnee^  amounted  in  value  to  733.fi40/. 
Indudad  in  this  amount  there  ware  847.1 76  bushels  of  salt, 
and  agricultural  woduee,  valued  at  8fi,fifi8/^ 

The  shipping  tnat  entered  and  cleared  ftmu  the  prorinea 
in  1836  was: 

Imrud*.  Ontwarii. 

TODI. 


Great  Britain 
British  Colonies 
United  States 
Foreign  States 


Sbipt. 

108 
2,295 

965 
36 


29,544 
147,781 
97.689 
6,119 


Ship*. 
112 
2,540 
902 
20 


Tooi. 
30,931 
170.407 
90,399 
2,783 


3.404        381,133       3,674  294,520 

(M'Gregor's  Brituh  Ameriaa  ;  Bonehatta,  BrUuk  Demi- 
nioRA  tn  North  America-) 

NOVA  ZEMBLA,  a  corruption  of  the  Russian  name  vi 
Novau  Zemli'a  (new  land),  designates  an  iriand  aituatad 
in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  between  70r  ud  76^*  N.  Ut  and  58* 
and  66°  E.  long.  It  extmds  in  length  flmn  sonth-soodi- 
west  to  moth-north-east  nearly  400  miles,  but  its  width,  so 
fkr  as  it  is  known,  does  net  exceed  SO  miles  on  an  afwage^ 
though  in  our  maps  it  still  oecupies^uble  that  extent  from 
west  to  east  It  is  divided  fcaa  the  isluid  of  Waigat^ 
which  lies  &rther  south,  by  the  Strait  of  Kara,  whidt  is 
nK»e  than  30  miles  wide.  Zembla  properly  consists,  of 
several  islands ;  at  least  it  is  known  that  between  79^  and 
74°  N.  lat.  a  strait,  called  Matotshlun  Shar,  dtridea  it  into 
two  islands,  and  it  is  ver^  probable  that  some  inlets.  &rtber 
north,  are  likewise  straits ;  but  it  has  hitherto  been  found 
impossible  to  advance  for  into  them,  since  even  in  the  midst 
of  sunuder  they  an  dlosed  ioe.  The  island  sontii  of 
the  Matotahhin  Shar  haa  baea  teoen^  anrveyed  by  Rus- 
sian seamen,  bnt  men  than  one-half-of^the  aaslem  eeut  of 
the  island  north  of  the  stiait  haa  always  been  found  so  elaaoly 
beset  with  ice,  as  to  prevent  all  fkrtber  progress.  The  west- 
em  coast,  up  to  Cape  Nassau,  the  moat  northern  point  of 
the  island,  is  luown.  It  appesrs  that  the  vide  arm  of  the 
sea  which  lies  between  Novua  Zemlia  and  Uw  extensiTe 
headland  somrating  the  Bay  of  .Kara  from  the  wide  gulf 
into  which  the  Oby  river  flows,  is  always  encumbered  in  its 
northern  part  with  clcee  masses  and  fields  of  ice.  No  ve^ 
sel,  and  not  even  a  boat,  has  yet  succeeded  in  making  its 
w^to  the  east  for  enough  to  reach  the  j^lf  of  the  Oby. 

The  Und  on  the  western  side  of  the  island  is  mountain- 
ous, rising  ficom  a  steep  and  bold  shore  to  the  hewht  of  1000 
and2000foBt  The  hitfwst  monntaiaa  are  near  U»  wmVuu 
eatranoa  of  the  MatoUhkin  Shar,  where  sercral  innimitB 
attain  mote  than  8000  foot  above  the  aaaplafal.  Tbm  most 
elevated  mountain  is  on  the  strait  itself,-  and  is  3475  ftat 
h^.  The  eastern  ihoces  are  oomparatively  levd.  eqw- 
oUly  towards  the  south.  Though  the  heat  u  summer  is 
very  great,  owing  to  the  long  continuance  of  the  snn  above 
the  horiion  (four  months  and  a  half  at  the  northern  ex- 
tremity), the  soil  thaws  only  to  the  depth  of  between  six 
inches  and  two  foet  and  a  bali^  and  at  that  distance  flxim 
the  surfece  ioe  is  always  foi^^l 
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eoven  uiiie  i«rto  of  the  lurftee,  enuiitt  only  oriichens'and 
mosses.  White  bean,  foxes,  valnuses  or  monjes,  ud  seals 
abound,  as  well  as  rein-deer  and  vater-fovt.  The  islands 
are  frequently  visited  by  fishermen  from  Arkangel  and 
other  plaoes  in  order  to  take  the  walrus.  Nova  Zembia  first 
became  known  by  the  voyage  of  Steven  Burough  (1S56), 
but  had  previously  been  vi8ite4  by  the  Russians.  The 
Dutchman,  William  &arentz,  passed  the  winters  of  1596-7 
in  Icy  Haven,  near  the  most  northern  extremity  of  the 
island.  The  Russian  government  in  recent  times  has  sent 
several  expeditions  to  explore  the  islands,  as  already  ob- 
served, but  they  have  not  yet  completely  succeeded  in  this 
ol^ecL  (BaiTOw's  Chronohgieal  Hittwy  <^  Voya^et  into 
tM  Aretie  Region*  j  Ltmdon  Qei^.  JounuU,  Tol.  mi.) 

NOVACULIfNA  (Benson),  the  name  of  a  eonehifer  be- 
loiunngto the  Soten  &mily.  [SoLBmnB.] 

NOVA'LIS,  the  literary  name  assumed  by  Friedrich 
von  Hardenben^  who  was  bom  in  1772,  at  a  family  estate 
in  Hansfeld.  His  fittber.  Bamn  von  Hardenbetg,  had  been 
a  soldier  in  his  youth,  and  was  director  of  the  Saxon  salt- 
works. Himself  and  his  wiA,  the  mother  of  Novalis,  be- 
longed to  the  reliKious  society  of  Hemhuters.  Novalis 
was  the  eldest  of  eleven  children,  and  was  very  delicate  in 
his  earlier  years.  He  was  of  a  dreamy  nature,  and  displayed 
no  extraordinary  talent,  till  a  danKerous  illness,  which  at- 
tacked him  in  his  ninth  year,  and  could  only  be  cured  by 
painful  remedies,  awoke  him  from  a  kind  of  inteUectnat 
slumber,  and  he  appeared  thenceforward  as  a  lively  and 
intelligent  child.  His  diligence  was  great,  and  in  his  twelfth 
year  he  possessed  eonsiderule  knowledge  of  the  Latin  and 
some  aoqnaintanee  with  the  Onek  language.  He  displayed  a 
great  pi^ilection  tat  tales  IMahrehm),  some  of  which  he 
invented ,for  the  amusement  of  his  brothers.  In  1789  he 
attended'a  gymnasium,  and  in  the  following  year  went  to 
study  at  Jena,  where  he  remained  till  1792,  when  he  went 
with  his  brother  Erasmus  to  the  university  of  Leipzig.  In 
the  succeeding  year  he  removed  to  Wittenberg,  where  his 
studves  were  completed. 

At  this  time  he  became  acquainted  with  Frederic  Scblegel, 
and  also  with  Fichte,  whose  system  of  philosophy,  called  the 
TVisgent^iqfUlekre,  he  studied  with  ardour.  On  leaving 
Wittenberg  he  went  to  Amstadt,  to  attend  for  tiie  first  time 
to  practical  business.  He  soon  became  acquainted  with  a 
ne^hbanring  lady,  called  1^  his  biogtapher  Sophia  von  K., 
of  whom  he  became  violently  enamoiued.  In  1 795  be 
went  to  Weissen^ls,  and  was  made  auditor  of -the  depart- 
ment of  which  his  fktiier  was  director.  The  death  of  Sophia 
and  of  his  brother  Erasmus,  both  in  the  year  1 797,  was  a 
great  shock  to  Novalis ;» he  however  pursued  his  business 
with  activi^,  and  it  is  about  Uiis  time  that  his  '  Hymns  to 
Night'  are  supposed  to  have  been  written. 

In  1 798  he  was  betrothed  to  a  lady  called  Julia  von  Ch., 
and  about  this  time  he  wrote  his  *  Pupils  at  Sais.* 

Returning  to  Jena,  he  became  acquainted  with  August 
Wtlhelm  Schl^l,  and  with  Tieok,  the  romance  writer,  and 
author  of  the  bic^raphy  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  all 
the  information  tlut  we  have  respecting  the  life  of  Novalis. 
In  1600  the  romance '  Heinrich  von  Oneidingen'  was  com- 
menced by  Novalis,  and  was,  as  he  exi^ains  in  a  letter  to 
hia  fiiend  Tieck,  designed  to  be  an  apotbeoiis  of  poesy. 
This  smgolar  week  was  never  finished,  although  the  plan  of 
its  eondusion  is  preserved.  The  hero,  Heinrich,  is  an  old 
German  poet,  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  author  of  the 
*  Nibelungen4ied,'  and  the  purpose  of  the  work  is  to  show 
the  whole  world,  with  every  profession  and  pursuit,  on  its 
poetical  side.  It  would  little  suit  most  romance  readers,  as 
the  story  is  toe  wild  to  be  interesting,  and  is  merely  a  thread 
to  connect  the  author's  own  thoughts  and  opinions.  The 
conclusion  of  Uie  work,  as  given  by  rough  notes,  was  to  have 
been  eccentric  even  for  a  German  enthusiast.  Heinrich 
was  to  have  come  into  a  land  where  men,  beasts,  minerals, 
and  even  tones  and  colours  held  converse,  where  the  world 
of  tales  (MSmhenwelt)  was  to  become  visible,  and  the  real 
wwld  to  be  considoed  as  a  tale.  It  may  be  observed  that 
Novalis  regarded  the  JfoAroAm,  or  popular  traditions,  with 
■ingnlar  reqwe^  and  discerned  in  them,  or  flmeied  he  dis- 
oenied,  a  dosp  meaning.  He  was  aeeustomed,  says  his  bio- 
grapher, to  regard  the  most  ndinary  occurrence  as  a  miracle, 
and  the  supernatural  as  something  ordinary. 

In  1800  he  was  subject  to  spittmg  blood,  and  fbll  into  a 
weak  state.  The  books  which  he  then  constantly  studied 
were  the  Bible,  and  the  works  of  Zinzendoif  and  Lavater. 
He  loved  to  talkctfaU  hii  pnyaetod  wwfca,  and  proftssed 


that  be  now  Ibr  the  first  time  knew  what  poesy  was,  and 
designed  to  re-write  '  Ofterdingen.*  On  the  igth  March, 
1 801,  he  died,  in  the  presence  of  his  friend  Frederic  Schlegel, 
before  he  had  completed  his  29th  year. 

Novalis  is  a  writer  who  will  either  be  read  with  some  de- 
gree of  enthusiasm  or  not  read  at  alL  Hence  while  almost 
idolised  liy  the  partisans  of  the  romantic  school,  he  is  men- 
tioned with  a  kind  of  benevolent  contempt  by  the  opponents 
of  that  school  His  imagination  and  enthusiasm  are  most 
boundless:  he  darts  ftom  prodigy  to  prodigy  witti  a  celeritv 
that  cannot  be  followed  unless  the  reader  allows  himself  t« 
sympathise  with  the  author.  The  effects  of  the  ideal  philo- 
soplry  of  Fiehto,  and  the  love  of  tales  so  predominant  &  the 
romantic  sehooli  sra  plainly  diacenuUe  m  Novalis*s  works. 
He  had  literally  oonstmeted  an  niueal  world  of  hia  own, 
and  seems  to  have  breathed  an  atmosphne  ntteriy  unlike 
that  of  the  actual  wurld.  A  desire  of  oombining  rdigions 
fOrvency  with  philosophy  is  also  apparent;  and  dras  that 
combination  of  speculation  and  enthusiasm  which  is  Ibond 
in  the  writings  of  the  Alexandrian  Platonists  and  the  Mys- 
tics was  very  acceptable  to  him.  lite  *  Hymns  to  Night,'  and 
the  latter  part  of  *  Ofterdihgen,'  are  equally  remarkable  for 
tlie  vast  power  manifested  in  the  construction  and  the  dim- 
ness of  the  construction  itself,  while  here  and  there  the 
.  acuteness  of  some  remarks  is  not  to  be  mistaken.  The 
*  Pupils  at  Sais*  is  another  fin^ent  of  a  romance,  the  ob* 
ject  of  which  was  to  reveal  Novalis's  views  of  physual 
science,  for  which  and  mathematics  he  had  a  great  tast& 
If  however  die  works  above  mentioned  are  remarkable  for 
singular  combination,  his  ^nhtual  son^  (*  GeisUiehe  Liedec') 
are  no  less  so  for  their  perfect  simpheity  and  pure  smrtt  of 
devotion.  They  are  indeed  complete  gems  of  nuigioos 
poetry.  The  |»sthnmous  works  of  Novalis  contun  nume- 
rous aphorisms,  whi$h  show  the  direction  of  his  studies,  a 
most  remarkable  turn  of  thought,  and  a  love  of  startlii^ 
paradox,  combined  with  singular  acuteness.  The  whole 
works  of  Novalis  were  collected  and  edited  by  his  friends 
Tieck  and  F.  Schlegel,  with  a  biography  prefixed  by  the 
former.  The  edition  has  been  reprinted  at  Paris,  in  one 
voL  8vo. 

NOV  A'RA,  the  Province  of,  in  the  Sardinian  territories, 
is  bounded  oiT  the  north  by  the  province  of  Fallanza,  on 
the  east  by  the  river  Ticino,  which  divides  it  from  Ao»- 
trian  Lommrdy,  on  the  south  hy  the  provinoe  of  Mortar^ 
and  on  the  west  by  the  provinoes  of  Vercelli  and  Val  di  Sesia. 
It  is  about  3S  miles  in  length  and  1 5  in  breadth,  and  con- 
sists in  a  great  measure  ofa  plain  betwera  the  rivers  Sesia 
to  the  west  and  Ticino  to  the  east,  which  is  crossed  in  its 
length  from  north  to  south  by  the  Ag<^a,  likewiaean  affluent 
of  the  Po.  The  northern  part  of  the  province  extends  to 
the  hills  which  border  on  the  lakes  Haggiore  and  Orta. 
The  population  is  134,000,  distributed  among  93  communes. 
(Serristori,  Saggio  Statistieo  tTItalia.)  The  country  forms 
jnrt  of  the  plain  of  the  Po.  and  is  very  productive,  eqie* 
cially  in  corn,  rice,  wine,  hemp,  and  suk.  Abnndaiiee  of 
poultry  and  pigs  are  reared. 

The  chief  town,  Novara,  a  bishop's  see.  is  situated  on  a 
hill  at  the  foot  of  which  flows  the  Agt^a ;  it  is  fortified,  and 
the  eircumftoenee  of  its  ramparts  uneaiiy  two  miles.  Seen 
flrom  a  ^tano^  the  town  with  its  numerous  steeples  ap- 
pears mm  eonsidenble  than  it  really  is.  It  is  however  a 
place  of  some  importance  though  <dd  looking  and  iir^u- 
lorly  built:  it  has  many  churches  and  convents,  a  gymnasium, 
a  emrieal  seminary,  two  hospitals,  a  library  in  the  Chapler- 
hottse,  several  palaces,  especially  that  of  the  noble  fhmily 
Bellini,  a  handsome  square,  a  theatre,  and  15,300  inhabit- 
ants, including  its  communal  territory ;  a  ccmsiderable  trade 
is  carried  on  in  silk  and  agricultural  produce.  Hie  church 
of  S.  Gaudensio  contains  several  valuable  paintings.  Conot 
Frina.  ministe  r  of  finance  of  the  late  kingdom  of  Italy  under 
Napoleon,  who  was  murdered  by  the  mob  at  Milan  in  1814, 
was  a  native  of  Novara.  Luigt  Bossi.  the  author  of  the  only. 
General  History  of  Italy  existing,  in  19  volumes  8vo^  snd 
of  sevend  other  works,  was  suo  a  native  of  tbU  pro* 
vinoe.  The  high  road  fkmn  l\irin  to  Milan  passes  througk 
Novan. 

Hie  oUm  towns  of  the  province  are— 1,  Boigomanero,in 
the  north  part  of  the  province,  not  for  fkom  the  lakes  Mag- 
giore  and  Orta,  a  well-built  bustiing  little  town,  with  64V0 
inhabitants;  Oleggio.  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Tvaan, 
with  6900  inhabitants;  3,  Trecate,  m  the  tfouth  part  of  the 
province,  with  4S00  inhabitants;  4,  Camere,  wiUi  3409  in* 
habitants ;  fl,  Orta.  on  the  eastern  dioQe  of  the  bke  of  tbt 
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fluu  name,  with  a  uztotnary  on  the  hills  nbore,  dedicated 
to  St  Fnnoig.  is  mueh  ftMnentad  by  the  oountiy-people 
around.  The  pretty  lake  of  Orta,  which  is  putly  in  toe  pro- 
vince of  Novara,  is  ten  miles  in  length  from  sotth  to  south, 
and  Utile  more  than  a  mile  in  breadth.  Its  southern  ex- 
tremity is  about  20  miles  north  of  Novaro.  Its  outlet  is  at 
the  opposite  or  nrathem  end,  from  which  the  waters  floi^ 
into  the  Lago  Maggiore,  which  is  seven  miles  distant  to 
the  east  The  banks  of  the  lake  of  Orta  are  hilly  and 
pleasant,  and  covered  with  villages,  hamlets,  and  handsome 
country-houses.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  district 
emigrate  to  foreign  countiiea,  and  especially  to  Spain, 
whence  some  return  with  the  savings  of  their  industry.  Id 
the  middle  of  the  lake  ia  the  little  i^and  of  8.  Ginlio,  with  a 
very  handaoroechoreh,  a  palace  belonging  to  the  bishop  of 
Novara^and  soBte  other  buildings  and  gardens.  This  idand 
was  once  fortified,  and  is  mentioned  in  the  wars  of  the 
middle  ages. 

The  actual  province  of  Novara  is  only  a  part  of  the  for- 
mer territorial  division,  called  II  Novarese,  which  oom- 
urised  the  whole  oountry  between  the  Seaia,  the  Tioino, 
Lago  Magsiore,  and  the  Alps,  including,  numerous  alpine 
valleys.  It  was  frequently  a  subject  of  contention  in  the 
Italian  wars.  It  formerly  belonged  to  the  duchy  of  Milan ; 
it  was  given  up  by  Austria  to  the  king  of  Sardinia  by  the 

Seaoe  of  Vienna  in  1735 ;  was  reunited  by  Bonaparte  to  the 
lilanese,  and  formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy ;  and  was 
restored  to  the  king  of  Sardinia  in  1S15.  The  upper  part 
of  this  interesting  region  is  kuown  by  the  name  of  Valli 
di  Novaia. 

NOVA'RA.  TALLI  DI,  or  ALTO  NOVARE'SE,  a 
geographical  denominatim  which  designates  a  large  tract 
of  country  consisting  of  numerous  valleys  in  the  Lepontian 
Alps,  which  aro  formed  by  mountains  extending  from  the 
sources  of  the  Ansa  at  the  eastern  foot  of  Mount  Rosa  to 
those  of  theToeaorTocciaat  the  foot  of  Mount  Gries,  which 
belongs  to  the  group  of  the  St.  Gothard.  AU  the  waters 
from  these  valleys  now  into  the  Lago  Ma^ore.  A  con- 
siderable alpine  stream,  the  Toccia  or  Tosa,  flows  through  a 
long  tortuous  valley  from  north  to  south,  about  4S  miles  in 
length  to  its  sstuary  in  the  lake.  The  upper  part  of  the 
valley  of  the  To»  is  oslled  Val  Formaxza,  and  is  from 
.lOOO  to  4000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Lower 
down,  the  valley  takes  the  name  of  Valle  Antigorio,  which 
extends  as  tu  louUi  as  the  bridge  of  Crovola,  at  the  opening 
of  the  transverse  valley  Di  Vedro,  through  which  the 
great  Simplon  road  passes.  Soi^  of  CrevolaUM  main  valley 
assumes  tne  name  of  Val  d^Oas^  or  Osedla,  whioh  it 
retains  as  fiff  as  its  opening  upon  the  Lago  Maggioro.  Several 
lateral  valleys,  descending  from  the  high  Alps,  open  into  the 
valley  of  the  Tosa  from  the  wes^  called  re8]Mctively  Val  di 
Vedro, Val  Bngnanoo,Val  Antrona,  and  others  from  the  east, 
such  as  the  Vol  Vigexza,  which  extends  upwards  to  the 
ridge  which  divides  the  Sardinian  territory  from  the  Swiss 
oantoa  of  Ticino.  A  road  leads  from  Domo  d'Ossola  to  Lo- 
carno by  the  Val  Vigessa ;  the  highest  pass  of  it;  near  Gen- 
tovalli.  IS  3000  taet  above  the  sea. 

The  whole  of  this  alpine  district,  including  the  main  valley 
of  the  Tosa,  and  the  various  lateral  valleys  which  open  into 
it,  is  now  constituted  into  one  administrative  province  of  the 
Sardinian  states,  called  Ossola,  from  the  name  of  the  chief 
town,  Domo  d*Ouola,  whidi  is  well  hoilt  and  ohearflilly 
situated  in  a  broad  part  of  the  valley:  it  has  about  IfiOO 
inhabitants.  The  travaller  who  comes  from  Switzerland  by 
the  Simplon  finds  at  Domo  d'^sola  the  first  appearance  of 
an  Italun  eountty,  Italian  manners,  and  Italian  sky.  The 
provinoe  of  Ossaa  contains  33,000  inhalntants,  distributed 
among  64  communes.  (Serristori.) 

South  of  the  province  of  Ossola  is  the  province  of  Pal- 
lanxa,  which  also  forms  part  of  the  Valli  di  Novara.  and 
consists  of  a  fine  strip  of  land  along  the  western  coast  of  the 
hago  Ma^ore  and  of  several  valleys  extending  on  both 
sides  of  the  lower  Tosa.  The  longest  valley  is  that  of  the 
Anza,  a  mountain-stroam  which  cteicends  from  Mount  Rosa, 
and  after  an  eastern  oourie  of  nearly  30  miles  enters  t'fae 
Tosa  near  Vogognx  The  upper  part  of  this  valle;;.  which 
is  in  some  parts  more  than  4000  fset  above  the  sea,  is  called 
Val  Maou^ni^;  several  inountain-pssseii,^cticable  only 
in  summer,  lead  from  it  into  the  Valaii.  The  inhabitants 
of  Vol  Ifoougnaga  speak  a  dialect  of  th?  Swiss  German, 
and  they  seem  to  be  of  a  raoe  akin  to  that  of  the  Valais. 
Their  houses  ore  built  of  wood,  and  their  country  is  rugged 
and  pow.  The  lower  or  aaatom  part  ot  the  valley  of  t^ 
P.  C,  Na  1081. 


Ansa,  down  to  its  enillnenee  witik  tiw  Tosa,  is  called  Va« 
Ansasca,  and  has  quite  a  diffsront  appearance.  The  vine 
is  cultivated  here^  and  the  hamlets  are  built  after  the  Italiai^ 
foshion.  The  wmnen  of  the  Val  Ansasca  are  noted  for  their 
comeliness,  and  their  refined  appearance  and  mannei% 
which  are  superior  to  those  of  their  neighbours.  Their  dress 
is  gay  and  &neiful,  and  recalls  to  mind  that  of  the  women 
of  the  Greek  islands.  The  Val  Stroma,  south  of  the  Val 
Anzssca,  opens  to  the  northern  coast  of  the  lake  of  Orta. 

The  principal  towns  of  the  province  of  Pallanza  aro— 1, 
Pallanza,  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  Moggiore,  opposite  the 
Borromean  Islands,  which  has  the  Tribunals  di  Jrrefettur^ 
or  provincial  court,  a  royal  college,  and  about  2000  inha>- 
bitants.  2,  Intra,  north  of  Pallanza,  which  has  3300  inha- 
bitant!, and  carries  ra  some  t»de  by  boats  on  the  lake. 
3.  Anna,  with  SOOO  inhabitants.  [Asona.]  The  population 
of  the  province  is  64,800,  distributed  among  98  commtmes. 

NOV ATIANS.  a  Christian  sect  which  arose  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  third  century.  Their  leader  Novatianus  (or  as 
Lordner  prefers  to  call  htm,  following  the  Greek  writers, 
Novatus),  was  a  presbyter  at  Rome,  who,  after  the  death  of 
Fabian,  bishop  of  Rome  (a^d.  250),  and  the  election  of  Cor- 
nelius as  his  successor  (A.n.  251),  refused  to  submit  to  the 
authority  of  Cornelius,  and  procured  from  three  bishops  his 
own  ordination  as  bishop  of  Rome.  Upon  this  Cornelius 
called  a  oouncU  at  Rome,  and  excommunicated  Novatian  and 
his  adheronts,  who  immediately  formed  a  distinct  sect,  and 
thus  became  schismatics.  But  Novatian  is  also  reckoned  as  a 
heretic,  on  account  of  his  opinions  respecting  those  Chris- 
tians who  after  baptism  had  Allien  into  open  sin,  whom  he 
declared  that  the  ohnroh  had  not  the  power  to  ^mit  again 
to  her  oommunion,  even  though  th^  should  give  satisflw 
tcn^  evidence  of  thdr  repentanoe.  In  consequence  of  this 
strictness  ofdisciplinehisfoUowCTs  obtained  ft^>m  the  Greek 
writers  the  name  of  C&thari  {KaOapolj,  that  is,  Puritans. 
In  other  points  the  opinions  of  Novatian  did  not  differ  from 
those  of  the  Catholics.  Some  writers  charge  him  with  un- 
sound opinions  respecting  the  Trini^,  but  then  is  ample 
evidence  to  disprove  this  accusation.  His  later  followers 
condemned  second  marriages.  Novatian  is  highly  spoken 
of  by  the  ecclesiastical  writers  for  his  learning,  eloquence, 
pie^,  and  exemplary  conduct.  It  is  true  that  Cornelius 
accuses  him  of  very  disreputable  conduct  in  the  means  by 
whioh  he  obtained  ordination,  and  in  othear  matters;  but 
these  are  the  statemmts  of  a  violent  iqiponeni;  oonehed  in  , 
vuy  unmeoiured  language^  and  some  of  them  are  highly 
improbable. 

Novatian  was  assisted  in  his  proceedings  by  Novatni,  a 

presbyter  of  Carthage,  whom  Cyprian  oaUs  the  author  of 
the  schism;  and  he  numbered  also  among  his  followers 
some  bishops  and  several  presbyters.  His  leet  sprnd 
widely,  and  embraced  at  various  times  some  men  of  very 
high  character  and  attainments.  The  Novatians  were  in- 
ctjided  in  the  severe  edict  which  Constantino  issued,  about 
A^.  331,  against  the  Valentinians,  Marcionites,  Cataphry- 
gians,  and  other  heretics;  but  it  is  thought  that  through 
the  influence  which  some  of  their  leaders  had  with  £e 
emperor,  they  sufiered  little  on  that  occasion.  Under  the 
Arian  empoora  the][  shared  in  common  with  the  ortho- 
dox in  the  porsseutioiis  which  they  endured ;  but  undw 
the  Catludie  emparors  they  I4>pear  to  have  eiyoyed  repose 
on  aooount  of  their  orthodox  0|nnions  on  the  Trint^.  This 
sect  deelined  in  impormnoa  during  the  fifth  century. 

Novatian  wrote  several  works,  of  which  thero  remain 
a  treatise. '  Of  Jewish  Meats  ;*  another, '  Of  the  IVintty,*  or 
'  Of  the  Rule  of  Faith;'  a  letter  of  the  Roman  cle^  to 
Cyprian,  written  during  the  vacancy  of  the  see  of  Rom^ 
after  the  death  of  Fabian,  in  August,  250.  There  is  another 
letter  to  Cyprian,  written  in  the  same  year,  but  it  is  not 
certain  that  Novatian  was  its  author.  Jerome  gives  a  cata- 
logue of  Novatian's  works,  among  which  are  tw<%  *  Of 
Easter,*  and  *  Of  Ciroumdsioh.'  The  Novatians  asserted 
that  their  leadn  snlfered  martyrdom,  but  of  this  we  have 
no  proof. 

(Eusebius,  Hist.  Eee.,vl  43;  Hieronymus,  De  Vir.Il- 
butt  chap-  70 ;  Epiphanius.  De  Haretiu  ;  Lardner'a  Cre. 
dtbiUttf,  pt  ii^  chap.  47 ;  Mosheun's  Scdtuattieal  SHtiory , 
Neander^  Kirditngatwiehie.'} 

NOVEL  It  will  be  as  well  to  draw  a  distinction  at 
starting  between  romances  and  novels;  the  one  term  in 
dudes  all  fictitious  narratives  of  the  kind  colled  romantic, 
whether  in  prose  or  verse ;  the  other  is  used  to  designate 
that  species  of  romance  which  »^^^>xVl-a^ 
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Those  vho  are  tecuttomed  to  look  upon  alt  litetaiy  compo- 
flftaon  as  depending  fbr  its  changes  on  that  prevalent  tone 
■and  ehamcter  of  society,  which  are  usually  known  by  the 
name  of  the  spirit  of  the  age,  will  easily  allow  that  imagi- 
native writinn  are  not  excepted  from  the  general  rule ;  that 
they  are  in  »ct  the  expression  of  the  age  in  which  they 
appear.  It  remains  then  for  us  to  find  out,  if  possible,  what 
relation  they  bear  to  that  prevalent  tone  of  society  to  which 
we  have  already  alluded,  as  the  spirit  of  the  age.* 

A  comparison  between  the  novel  and  other  imaginative 
compositions,  such  as  narrative,  lyrical,  or  dramatic  poetry, 
will  show  tluit  while  the  latter  depend  for  their  effect  on 
our  tastei  and  sympathies  as  men,  the  fcnmer  requires  us  to 
be  mtorested  in  the  ciroumstances  the  plot  as  well  as  in 
the  ebaTBcters  themselves.  The  interest  ezeited  the 
'Iliad.'  and  by  'Hamtet,'  exists  independently  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  Troy  or  of  Denmark;  and 
hence  the  universal  celebrity  of  those  poems.  They  have 
been  read  and  will  be  rwd  with  delight,  not  only  by  one  age 
or  flonntry,  but  by  all.  They  exhibit  pictures  of  humanity  ; 
and,  as  such,  do  not  depend  for  their  popularity  on  the  fact 
of  their  readers  being  interested  by  the  customs  which  they 
describe  or  the  scenes  in  which  the  stories  are  laid.  It  is 
as  a  man,  not  as  a  prince  of  Denmark,  that  we  are  iute- 
.  rested  in  Hamlet  If  Hector  and  Andromache  had  been 
natives  of  the  Routh  Sea  Islands,  we  should  have  read  the 
description  ot  their  parting  vrith  as  much  sympathy  as  we 
do  now. 

In  novels,  on  the  contrary,  we  require,  in  order  to  be  fiilly 
aatislled,  to  be  interested  in  the  cirenmstancei,  the  dress, 
manners,  and  language  of  the  ebaraoters,  as  well  as  m  the 
characters  themselves.  Bnt  these  eireomstanoes,  the  out- 
ward dress  of  the  story,  are  precisely  those  parts  in  which 
the  necnliaritiea  of  age  and  country  ate  developed— those 
whien  render  the  hero  of  the  novel  an  individual,  not  the 
representative  of  a  class.  If  we  acknowledge  thus  tar,  we 
shall  see  that  the  interest  which  the  novel  excites  depends 
on  more  causes  than  that  of  the  narrative  or  dramatic 
poem.  But  being  a  more  intense,  it  is  also  a  more  confined 
interest ;  and  thus  we  see  why  the  ponderous  romances  of  the 
seventeenth  century  have  ceased  to  delight  the  world,  while 
the  '  Iliad  *  is  as  fruh  to  us  as  it  was  to  Plato  or  Cicero. 

litis  additional  source  of  interest  however  is  that  which 
depends  in  itself  on  the  peouliaritiet  of  the  age  in  which 
any  one  novel  or  class  of  novels  appean.  Thua  the  stilted 
romance  of  Elinbeth's  time  was  the  leeitimato  oApring  of 
a  taste  then  verr  prevalent  for  an  ideal  state  of  pastoral 
life  called  Arcadian.  The  readers  in  that  day  were  the 
higher  ranks,  the  court,  and  the  nobility,  and  the  novel 
both  led  and  followed  their  taste.  In  another  country  we 
find  romances  of  chivalry  particularly  current  when  the  age 
of  chivalry  was  nearly  passed,  and  when  the  realities  of 
Moorish  war&re  had  been  succeeded  by  a  fashionaUe  en- 
thusiasm unaccompanied  by  action.  Such  were  the  novels 
which  Cervantes  began  by  caricatoring  and  ended  by  sur- 
passing. 

Sir  Walter  Scott's  novels  are  in  like  manner  the  legiti- 
mateemtion  of  thenage.  Percy's  'Reliques'  and  some  other 
books  had  givm  a  retRMpective  tarn  to  literature.  Menb^an 
to  lind  that  Fbpeaud  Dryden»or  even  lGltMi,did  not  contain 
all  that  was  worth  knowing  in  the  literature  of  England. 
A  race  of  antiquaries  ajnng  np,  and  with  them  an  ant^ 
quarian  novelist  Gothe's  fiunons  saying  abont  Shakspero, 
which  Carlyle  has  so  cleverly  applied  to  Soott,— *that 
Shakspere  formed  his  characters  nom  within  outwards, 
Scott  from  without  inwards,'  is  so  true,  that  any  one  who 
bears'it  in  mind  while  reading  Scott  will  not  feil  to  see  that 
the  attraction  of  the  '  Waverley  novels'  depends  more  on 
the  dresses  and  decorations  than  on  the  actors. 

To  quote  one  more  instance ;  during  the  first  half  of  the 
last  centnry  the  great  object  of  attention  was  *  the  town,' 
by  which  was  meant  the  profligate  life  spent  by  men  of 
nshion.  A  glance  at  the  poetry  of  that  age  is  enough  to 
show  that  Nature  bad  small  charms  for  the  reading  public, 
and  dut  ftahion  was  then  everything.  If  we  turn  to  the 
novdists,  to  RiohardsoD,  Fielding,  and  Smollett,  and  then 
to  their  deseriptioni^  out  anytidi^  be  more  obvkHU.  dun  that 
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the  external  dress  of  the  novel— that  hj  whieb  it  is  distin- 
guished from  other  narrative  works  of  im^inatioii. — depends 
entirely  on  the  age  in  which  it  is  Written,  and  is  in  effect  a 
tolerably  faithful  but  somewhat  exaggerated  rdleitfion  of 
the  ikvourite  ideal  olgeets  and  pursuits  of  the  nading 
classes  at  the  time. 

.  But  there  is  another  salient  feature  in  the  novel,  whieb  it 

Sossesses  in  common  with  the  poetical  romaoo^  and  which 
istingui^es  it  most  completely  from  all,  classical  fietioDi 
We  refer  to  the  important  part  played  in  almost  all  novdi 
by  that  kind  of  love  which  goes  by  the  name  of  romantic 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  influence  of  Cbristiani^ 
and  of  the  old  German  spirit  npon  the  natinis  of  modem 
Europe  has  oontribnted  to  alter  the  tnatmant  and  cm- 
dition  of  women,  not  only  in  degree  but  in  kind.  To  the 
eye  of  a  Roman  obsorver,  one  of  me  most  vMnsitaU*  peeu* 
liaritieB  of  the  German  nation  was  the  veneration  pud  to 
women,  and  this  vennation,  transmitted  through  grnvtm- 
tions,  affected  in  no  un&voucable  degree  by  Oirisliaa  pre- 
cepts, although  changing  in  appearance  with  the  dmnge  of 
ages,  still  eusta  in  that  ^lantry  of  which  the  Rcanani  and 
Greeks  seem  to  have  been  wholly  ignorant,  and  vrtiich  i& 
the  romantic  novel,  as  being  a  picture  of  human  life,  playt 
amost  important  part.  But  it  is  still  to  be  remembered  thai 
it  is  not  the  passion  of  love  as  a  classical  author  would  have 
described  it,  but  the  passion  as  developed  in  those  nations 
aaong  whom  romantic  tales  have  been  principally  current, 
whiofa  thus  predominates  in  the  romantic  novu. 

The  *  Bride  of  Ijunmemoor'  is  perhaps  the  most  perfect 
instance  of  a  love-tele  which  we  possess,  but  that  touch* 
ittg  and  exquisitely  pathetic  story  would  have  been  in  many 
of  its  most  striking  features  unintellignile  to  men  who  did 
not  b^n  by  aanuming,  as  we  all  instinctively  do,  tbeexist> 
ence  of  a  feeling  purtly  corpneal.  partly  mental,  portly 
dependent  on  national  custom,  which  goes  with  ns  by  the 
name  of  love.  The  only  parallel  instances  in  the  remains 
of  classical  literature  are,  as  ftr  as  the  writer  knowa,  some 
scattered  passages  in  the  '  Odyssey,'  and  the  eharteten  of 
Haemon  and  Antigone  as  described  by  Sophocles.  It  is  im- 
portant to  insist  on  this  feature  of  the  novel,  because  it  st 
once  gives  a  clue  to  the  popularity  of  those  numnons  love- 
teles  which  in  our  times  appear  in  luoh  pnrf^usion,  are  ijead, 
and  disappear,  provided  always  that  we  connect  this  ftotare^ 
which  runs  through  them  all,  with  the  desire  which  all  trf' 
us  possess  of  giving  to  those  dreams  ot  domestie  h^fHiM 
— which  are  the  offiipring  of  leelii^^  whieh  we  inherit 
both  by  natun  and  by  education— as  nnoh  of  taali^  as  is 
possible. 

The  populsrify  of  novels  is  one  of  the  most  curious  faa- 
tures  of  our  Ittoimtore;  and  it  is  to  be  observed  that  it  is 
attended  with  an  almost  entire  diseouragement  of  dramatw 
composition,  and  with  a  marked  preferenoe  on  the  port  of 
those  who  apparently  patronise  the  drama,  for  soenie  effect 
in  place  of  accurate  dramatic  delineation  of  chaneter. 
There  is  scarcely  one  tragedy  worth  mention  of  a  date  poe- 
terior  to  the  time  of  Fielding.  '  Philip  van  Artevelde,'  the 
offspring  of  our  day,  and,  although  fhr  below  it  in  merit, 
Talfbuid's  '  Ion,'  are  worth  notice,  as  well  for  other  reasons 
as  because  they  have  been  aeoompanied  by  ua  eflbrt;  in  act, 
to  redeem  the  stage  from  servii^  as  the  nare  vriude  of 
dramatised  novels.  But  we  cannot  to  '  miip  van 
Artevelde'lhensme  of  adroma;  indeed  ^  oathor  him- 
self styles  it  a  dnmutie  romance;  and  ito  length  and  the 
character  of  many  of  its  inddeote  bring  it  rather  mtder  the 
Tomanoe  than  the  dkuna.  We  have  drawn  a  disiinetioD 
between  the  romance  and  the  novel,  the  formor  being  the 
more  eomprehsmsive  word;  but  we  must  still  bear  in  mind 
that  a  jwose  novel  stends  in  the  some  rdatim  to  a  later  age 
that  a  poetical  romance  does  to  an  earlier,  for  poetry|  con- 
stitutes the  only  possible  literature  ef  an  ^  of  seeitHs; 
and  it  is  not  until  men  begin  to  read  for  themselves  that 
prose  comes  into  being. 

There  is  another  feature  about  the  novels  of  the  pre- 
sent day  which  deserves  especial  notice,  and  that  is  the 
manifold  forms  whieh  they  assume.  We  have  them  as 
naval  tales,  militery  records,  lava  stories,  politieal  me- 
moirs, the  diaries  of  daymen,  lawyen^  and  db^aidans 
—suited  in  diort  to  every  dass  of  readMS.  From  this 
we  see  how  much  the  demand  inflnenoes  the  sup^j, 
even  in  that  most  inoorpweal  of  all  manufkotnres,  book* 
making.  That  the  appetite  is  fed  by  the  snpjdy  is  olaotrae, 
bataotto  an  extent  simiraeut  to  jnstiiy  asm  vagponug  tha 
OaoMdepMiaa  ontinlr&jpkglit^CliCbCM^^ 
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neler  of  modm  rumwitio  literature  w  oompued  with  that 
onifivmity  wUoh  dntinguished  the  romanoM  of  the  middle 
agei,  wluok  author  aiter  author  exhausted  his  powers  in 
adding  to  one  hutky  record  of  the  fall  of  Tioy.  or  the  con- 
quests of  Alexander,  is  the  last  proof  which  ve  need  bring 
to  show  that  romances  do  really  depend  upon  and  go  along 
with  the  prevaihng  tone  of  the  age  in  which  they  appear. 

It  is  not  the  province  of  this  work  to  enlarge  on  the  pro- 
bable or  actual  effects  of  any  course  of  reading,  but  it  may 
he  as  well  to  point  out  that  the  injury  suppoMd  to  be  done 
to  the  mind  by  novel  reading  is  not  peculiar  to  any  one  kind 
of  study.  A  constant  devotion  to  any  abstract  speoultUiou 
Botoriously  deadens  the  taste ;  and  too  much  cultivation  of 
any  one  purauit  necessarily  ^ves  the  corresponding  part  of 
the  mina  a  growth  disptoportionate  to  that  as  Che  rest  The 
peouliarevili^iiOTBl-rndingdapBiidaoiithebadqnalityofthe 
food  devoured,  which  pampm  our  love  fbr  ideal  grieft  and 
jojra.  to  die  pi^udioe  (rftdl  well  orgaDisod  oSbrts  to  grapple 
with  the  reaiitiea  of  life.* 

NOVELLA.  [JuRiNiAW's  Lboiblatioh,} 

NOVEMBER,  the  elevmth  mouth  of  the  Julian  year, 
was  the  niuth  in  the  year  of  Romulus,  whence  it  received 
ite  name.  This  name  was  assigned  to  it  in  the  Alban 
calendar.  It  originally  consisted  of  thirty  days,  which  were 
eontinued  by  Romulus  and  Numa.  Julius  Caesar  gave  it 
another  day,  but  Augustus  reduced  it  again  to  tbir^,  and 
this  numbw  it  has  ever  since  retained. 

Our  Saxon  anceeton  called  November  Blot-mortath 
(Uood-month),  the  month  of  saoriflce,  because  at  this  season 
the  heathen  Saxons  made  a  provision  for  winter,  and  offered 
in  sacrifice  many  of  the  animals  which  were  then  killed. 
This  is  distinotty  stated  in  an  antient  account  of  the  Saxon 
monthi,  printed  in  Hiokei^  T^emunu  (voL  1.  n.  219).  It 
was  eommoD  at  thia  season  to  slaughter  oxen,  sheep,  hogs, 
fce.,  ibr  the  use  of  the  ensuing  winter.  The  stock  of  salted 
meat  wepared  at  this  time  was  to  last  through  the  winter 
months  till  vegetation  came  again  sufficiently  forward  to 
enable  them  to  resume  the  use  of  fresh  provisiuis.  Some 
noticm  of  the  vast  extent  to  which  the  opulent  provided  for 
thmnselvesand  their  retainers  at  this  season  may  be  formed 
flnm  the  contents  of  the  larder  of  the  elder  Spenser,  in 
1337,  which,  in  the  month  of  May,  contained  *  the  carcases 
of  eighty  salted  beeves,  Ave  hundred  bacons,  and  six  hun- 
dred muttons,'  the  reliques  of  his  winter  provisions. 

Martlemass  or  Martinmas  heot,  cured  about  the  festival  of 
St  Martin,  the  11  th  of  this  month,  was  a  provision  fimnerly 
well  and  in  some  places  still  known.  The  Spanish  proverb, 
'  His  Martinmas  is  coming  whui  we  shall  be  all  hogs 
alike.'  alludes  to  the  alaughter  of  swine  at  thia  pniod. 

(PitiBoi,  Levtem  Anhq.  Roman.;  Boaworth's  Jngkh 
Saaeon  Diet. ;  Brady's  Ckniis  Calendaria,  Svo.,  Lood.,  1812, 
voL  i.,  D.  8S-91.) 

NOvI,  The  Province  of,  an  administrative  division 

the  Sardinian  territories,  which  formerly  belonged  to 
the  republic  of  Grenoa,  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Ligurian  Apennines.  The  Lemmo  and  other  mountain 
tonrents  which  flow  from  the  northern  slope  of  the  group  of 
La  BoGcbetta  cross  the  province  of  Novi  from  east  to  west, 
and  flow  into  the  Orba,  whit^  is  an  affluent  of  the  Bormida. 
Ilie  Serivia,  a  considerable  stream,  rises  farthor  to  the  east, 
crosses  the  province  of  Novi  in  a  northern  direction,  and 
then,  passii^  by  Tortona,  eaters  the  Po.  The  province  of 
Novi  lies  chiefly  among  ^e  Apennines,  and  is  not  vary  pn>- 
duotive,  except  the  most  northeni  part,  abon  the  town  of 
Novi,  which  opens  into  the  plain  of  the  Po,  and  is  well  cul- 
tivated, bdng  planted  with  vines,  mulbeny,  and  other  ftnit* 
trees.  The  mountains  supply  jMsturo  me  cattle,  and  are 
partly  covered  with  line  cbesnut-trees.  The  popijlation  of 
of  the  ^vince  i»  57,500.  distributed  among  36  communes. 
The  principal  towns  are  the  foUowii^  :—Novi,  a  cheerftil, 
well-built  town,  is  situated  in  a  plain  at  the  foot  of  the 
Apennines,  on  the  high-road  from  Genoa  to  Turin  and 
Milan :  the  continual  transit  cf  goods  and  travellers  gives 
it  an  appearance  of  bustle.  Novi  has  several  churches,  a 
college  kept  hj  the  Fathers  Somaschi.  and  some  handsome 
palaces  belonging  to  the  Genoese  patricians,  who  come  fane 
to  spend  part  of  the  autumn:  the  population  is  about 
lO.DOO.  Ihe  Genoese  style  of  painting' the  fronts  Of  the 
booses  with  various  colours  is  in  use  at  Novi  Voltag^o, 
at  the  foot  of  La  Bocchetta,  on  tiie  (M  load  to  Genoa,  is  a 
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poor-lookmg  place;  it  haa  a  gr«maar«shool  and  S2M 
mhabitants.  Swravalleb  on  the  new  and  flue  nad  1^  the 
banks  of  the  Soriyia,  had  2100  inhahiunts  in  1824;  but  the 
poputatioQ  ha*  since  increased,  owing  to  the  trade  whkh 
now  follows  this  line.  Gavi  is  a  small  town  with  a  strong 
castle,  which  commands  the  deOle  in  the  mountains  through 
which  the  old  road  passed.  Poxsuolo  faju  3000  inhdbitanti. 
Arquata  has  2400  inhabitants.  All  these  towns  have  com- 
munal or  elementaiy  schools. 

It  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Novi  that  the  French 
army,  40,000  strong,  iinder  Generals  Joubert,  Moreau,  and 
St  Cyr,  was  attacked  by  the  Austro-Russians  under  Su- 
warrow  and  Melaa,  on  the  1 5th  August  1 799,  and  completely 
defeated,  after  ten  hours*  continual  fighting.  It  was  one 
of  the  most  obstinate  and  murderous  batuee  ofthe  wan  of  the 
Frenoh  nvolutkm.  Oeaeral  Joubert  was  kilted,  and  Gene- 
rals Perignon  and  Grouchy  were  wounded  and  made  prisoners. 
The  Frenoh  lost  10,000  men,  killed,  wounded,  and  prisonen. 
The  Austro-Russians  had  about  12,000  men  kuled  and 
wounded.  Mweau  withdrew  the  remains  of  the  Twnek 
army  across  the  Apennines  towards  Genoa. 
(Botta,  Storia  <f  liaiia,  h.  xviL) 
NOVICE,  the  appellation  given  to  parsons  of  either  Ms. 
who  are  living  in  a  monastccy  in  a  state  of  pcobMitm  pre- 
vious to  becoming  professed  members  of  a  monastic  mar. 
Persons  who  apply  to  ettta*  the  noviciato  state,  on  being  ad- 
mitted by  the  superior  of  the  monastery,  promise  obedience 
to  him  during  the  time  of  their  stay,  and  are  bound  to  con- 
form to  the  discipline  of  the  house,  but  they  make  no  per- 
manent vows,  and  may  leave,  if  thOT  find  that  the  monastio 
life  does  not  suit  them.  The  period  of  the  noviciate  must 
not  be  less  than  one  year,  ana  the  person  who  enters  as  a 
novice  must  have  attained  the  age  of  puberty.  Richard,  in 
the  *  Bibliothdque  Saerte.*  article  'Novkeb'  deaoribea  the 
qualities  requind  aoeordiug  to  the  oanona  of  the  oonndl 
of  Trent  for  the  admission  of  a  novice :  they  are  health, 
morality,  voluntary  disposition  for  a  monastio  life,  iotoUet)* 
tual  capacity,  &c.  No  married  person  can  be  adinitted  un- 
less by  the  consent  of  both  parties ;  no  person  who  is  eu- 
cumbwed  with  debts,  or  whose  assistance  is  necessary  for 
the  support  of  his  parents,  is  admissible.  Widowers  and 
widows  may  be  admitted  as  novices,  unless  their  labour  is 
required  for  the  support  of  their  children.  After  the  termi- 
nation of  the  year  of  probation,  the  novice,  if  he  (or  she) 
persists  in  his  vocation,  and  his  conduct  and  capaci^  have 
proved  satisfactory,  may  be  admitted  into  the  wder  by  tak- 
ing the  solemn  vow*  which  are  binding  fbr  lih.  Durange, 
in  his  *  Okaahum,*  artide '  NovUius,'  quotes  th«  34th  eanon 
of  the  council  of  AqniBgrana,AA  817,  m  which  snpeiiora  vi 
mooasteriaa  are  cantiooed  against  admitting  novieea  with 
too  great  fteili^,  end  without  a  full  examination  of  their 
disposition,  numui^  and  mental  and  bodily  qualiflcvtions. 
But  in  after^ges,  as  the  number  of  monasteries  wu  multi- 
plied beyond  measure,  prudential  restrictions  were  disre- 
garded, and  every  means  were  resetted  to  in  order  to  induce 
young  people  to  enter  the  monastic  i^ofession,  and  parents 
often  forced  their  children  into  it  against  their  will.  The 
misery  and  guilt  which  resulted  from  this  practice  are  well 
known,  but  few  perhaps  have  exhibited  them  in  so  vivid  and 
fearfiil  a  light  as  a  living  Italian  writer,  Manioni,  in  his 
*Prom6Ssi.8posi,*  in  the  episode  of  '  Grerbvde.'  It  was  in 
order  to  guard  against  such  abuses  and  their  &tal  results, 
that  Ihe  council  of  IVent  session  35.  cau.  17,  prescribed 
that  Ibmale  novieai^  after  tho  expiration  <tf  their  novitiatek 
should  leave  dm  vidls  of  the  monaateir  and  return  to  their 
fHends*  and  be  careAilly  examined  by  the  bishop  of  the  dio- 
cese^ or  by  his  viear  by  him  delated,  in  order  to  ascertam 
that  they  were  under  no  constraint  or  deception,  Uiat  they 
were  fully  aware  of  ^  duties  and  privations  of  the  monas- 
tic life,  and  that  they  voluntarily  chose  to  enter  it  These 
humane  preeautinis  however  have  been  evaded  in  many  lo- 
stanoes ;  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  a  veiy  ^nng  per- 
son shouldhe  allowed  to  bind  himsdfibr  lift  by  uOToeahle 
'Wa. 

NOVIKOV,  NIKOLAI  IVANOVITCH,  bom  April 
27tb,  1744,  at  Tikhvensk.  near  Hoseow,  was,  if  not  parti- 
cularly emment  as  a  writer,  one  to  whom  Russian  literature 
is  greatly  indebted,  on  account  of  what  he  did  fbr  the  bo(^- 
trade,  and  for  printing,  and  fbr  diffiising  a  taste  for  nading 
among  his  countrymen.  Though  his  parwits  were  weoltlv* 
he  did  not  raoeive  the  very  best  education,  bmng  brou^ 
up  at  home  until  the  ^  Meightoan, 
govanuamt  Hmo^  au  thMkgr 
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to  study.  Having  thus  concaved  a  passion  for' literary 
pvrsuits,  he  determined  upon  devoting  himself  to  them 
exclusively,  and  accordingly  he  retired  from  the  service. 
Oat  of  his  first  productions  was  his  '  Zbivopisetz '  (the 
Ptiiter),  a  work  somewhat  on  the  plan  of  the  'Spectator,* 
and.  disp)»ing  considerable  talent  and  satiric  power  in 
sketches  of  manners  and  characters ;  and  which,  although 
now  become  somewhat  ohsdete,  still  retains  its  popularity, 
and  has  been  frequently  reprinted;  yet  the  later  editions 
are  not  very  correct.  He  shortly  afterwards  published  his 
*  Opuit'  (Specimen  or  Essay  of  a  Lexicon  of  Russian 
Authors^  which  has  presenrea  notices  of  many  writers  re- 
specting whom  little  voald  otherwise  now  he  known.  Hum 
works  procured  him  the  notice  of  the  empress  Catherine, 
sod  he  soon  after  settled  at  Moscow,  where  a  wide  Add 
opened  itself  to  him.  With  the  consent  of  the  government 
he  established  in  that  capital  a  Typographical  Society,  having 
fbr  its  object  the  printing  of  useful  books  at  a  cheap  rate, 
and  diffusing  them  through  the  empire.  He  also  set  up 
the  first  circulating  library;  and  did  very  much  both  to 
improve  the  character  and  increase  the  sale  of  journals  and 
other  periodicals.  Neither  was  his  attention  confined  to 
such  improvements,  for  he  helped  to  introduce  many  Into 
the  system  school-education.  His  activity  and  that  of 
bis  associates  wsa  however  looked  upon  with  suspicion  by 
many,  and  they  were  represented  as  ftvoorinK  the  principles 
of,  if  not  themselves  actually  in  league  with,  the  pfaUosopbers 
and  revolttlionists  of  France.  The  consequence  was  that 
the  society  was  broken  up,  and  Novikov  received  a  com- 
mand to  retire  to  a  distant  province.  After  the  emperor 
fool's  aocession  'he  was  permitted  to  return,  but  he  from 
that  time  lived  almost  in  retirement  from  the  world,  and 
devoted  to  mystic  specuhitions,  upon  his  estate  at  Tikhvensk. 
where  he  died,  July  31  (Aug.  11),  1818. 

Novikov  has  been  compared  to  Franklin,  and  he  was 
certainly  a  very  active  and  useful  person.  He  -  is  said  to 
have  possessed  in  a  very  extraordinary  degree  the  art  not 
only  of  gaining  over  others  to  his  schemes,  but  of  rendning 
diem  as  eager  and  zealous  in  them  as  himself.  Hence,  not- 
withstanding the  vast  sums  which  his  speculations  required* 
they  never  were  hindered  by  want  of  funds,  for  rich  mer* 
chants  and  wealthy  proprietors  were  always  pressingly  ready 
to  advance  whatever  might  be  necessary.  He  himself  was 
equally  disinterested,  his  object  being  not  to  enrich  himsdf^ 
but  that  his  sehemea  should  snoeeM  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public ;  at  all  events,  it  is  certain  that  he  died  poor. 

Among  bis  own  publications,  in  addition  to  those  already 
mentioned,  was  a  collection  of  historical  documents  and 
materials,  entitled  the  'Old  Russian  Library,'  1773-5,  in 
ten  volumes,  and  afterwards  continued  to  twenty  more. 

NOVOGOROD,  one  of  the  eight  governments  of  Great 
Russia,  derives  its  name  from  its  capital,  which  was  for- 
merly the  residence  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  Russian 
grand-dukes  whose  dominions  included  also  the  present  go- 
vernments of  Olonez,  Pskow,  Twer,  and  part  of  that  of  St 
Petersburg.  The  government  in  its  present  limits  extends 
from  57*"  18'  to  61°  8'  N-  lat,  and  from  30*  10'  to  39°  40' 
E.  long.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north-west  by  the  govern- 
ment of  Petersburg,  on  the  awth  hy  that  of  Olones. 
on  the  east  by  WoUigda.  on  the  sottth-weit  by  Janslaw  and 
Twer,  and  on  the  amith-mst  by  Pskow.  The  area,  ao- 
eording  to  Bchobert.  is  54,100  square  miles,  or  about  4000 
sijnare  miles  less  than  that  of  England  and  Wales.  It  is  di- 
vided into  ten  ciroles,  and  the  population  in  1 838  was  050,000. 

Face  the  Coun^;  Soil;  C/wioie.—Partof  this  govern- 
ment is  traversed  by  the  Waldsi  hills,  which  run  through 
this  gorernment  and  Twer,  and  are  probably  in  no  part 
more  than  300  feet  h^h.  The  f^  of  the  country  is 
diversified  with  bilk,  nvers,  high  banks,  plains,  valleys, 
marshes,  and  lakes.  The  northern  part  is  low  and  swampy, 
and  for  the  most  part  oovwed  only  with  peat.  In  tht 
southern  part  the  sou  is  cli^ey  or  sandy,  and  in  some  plabes 
there  is  a  black  mould.  There  are  fine  pastures,  and  the 
agricultural  produce  amply  repays  the  labour  of  the  hus- 
bandman. 

TheWaldai  oham,  so  called  fium-the  tovn of  Waldai. 
extends  on  the  south-east  part  of  the  government  to  the  fron 
tier  of  Twer,  ftHrming  a  line  of  detached  hills  about  100 
miles  lonp,  wtxh  are  close  to  each  other,  and  almost  ail  of 
them  cultivated.  In  the  narrow  inttfveningvalleys  there  is  a 
pleasing  mixture  of  wood  and  water  scenery.  luo  principal 
rivers  ore  the  Msta,  which  comes  from  Twer,  and  the 
Wokbew.  The  Mita  has  «me  fUlt  at  Botowit■dl^  hut  is 


navigable  below  them,  and  runs  into  Lake  Hibcb.  The 

Wolchow,  which  issues  from  Lake  Ilmen,  and  flows  into  the 
Ladoga  canal,  is  from  600  to  1200  feet  in  width,  and  has 
suflicfent  dej)Ui  of  water  for  barks  during  the  whole  summer 
These  two  rivers,  which  are  connected  by  Lake  Ilmen,  com- 
plete the  great  water^communication  between  theWolgaand 
the  Neva.  The  other  chief  rivers  are,  the  Lovat,  the  Pola, 
and  the  Scbelen,  all  of  which  fhll  into  the  Ilmen ;  the  Sche- 
kona  and  the  Wolof^  which  join  the  Wolga;  and  the  Sias 
and  the  Buscha,  wKich  run  into  Lake  Ladoga.  The  go- 
vernment contains  42  rivers,  and  3  large  and  55  smaller 
lakes.  The  Belosero,  which  is  the  largest,  is  above  26  miles 
in  length  and  as  many  in  breadth,  ain  is  connected  by  Uie 
Sebekona  with  the  Wolga.  Lake  Ilmen,  which  is  26  miles 
bng  and  1 6  wide,  receives  many  Urge  and  small  rivars,  and 
is  connected  by  the  Woldunr  with  the  LadMa  canaL  Lake 
Woech  is  14  miles  loi^  and  8  wide.  The  Novogorod  canal, 
which  was  completed  in  1802.  is  a  part  of  the  great  system 
of  communication  between  the  Neva  and  the  Wolgs.  It 
is  about  5  miles  long,  connects  the  Hsta  directiy  with  the 
Wolga,  and  so  avoi£  Lake  Ilmen,  the  navigation  of  which 
is  often  dangerous  on  account  of  the  firequent  storms. 

The  cUmate  is  cold,  and  very  much  like  that  of  the 
government  of  Petersburg,  though  the  latter  seems  to  he 
really  rather  milder  than  that  of  Novogorod,  where  the 
winter,  in  the  northern  circles  at  least,  is  colder,  and  begins  a 
fortnight  sooner  and  lasts  a  fortnight  longo-  than  in  the 
aoutbertt  turolei.  This  low  temperateire  hu  an  injnrkras 
eflbct  on  the  growth  of  many  v^etables,  and  on  the  do- 
mestic animals,  for  whose  aabsiBteiice  it  is  dif&ouU  to  juovide 
during  the  long  winter)  but  it  does  not  aflbct  the  healA 
of  the  inhabitants. 

Natural  Productiont. — Agriculture  is  the  chief  occupa- 
tion of  the  inhabitants,  though  the  climate  in  the  northern 
circles  is  unfavourable,  and  the  frequent  and  early  nidit 
ft<osts  often  destroy  all  prospect  of  a  ^>od  harvest.  Xhe  in- 
habitants too  are  rather  ^evenly  in  their  operations,  sod 
have  no  regular  system  of  cultivation.  They  however  pro- 
duce more  than  they  require  fbr  their  own  cot^umption. 
The  chief  agricultural  products  ore  rye,  barley,  oats,  some 
buckwheat,  and  great  quantities  of  peas.  Flax  and  hemp 
are  cultivated,  not  only  fbr  home  consumption,  but  for  ex- 
portation. Turnip  cabbages^  potatoei^  onimi,  radisho, 
and  leeks  are  cultinted,  as  well  as  cueumben  and  pump- 
kins; and  in  the  southern  eiiclos,  apples  and  oheniea  are  now 
and  then  grown.  The  eountry  is  coveted  with  diiek  forests, 
but  there  are  scaredy  any  oau ;  the  maple,  the  ash.  and  the 
willow  are  rare;  the  most  common  trees  are  pines,  flis, 
birohes,  alders,  elms,  and  much  underwood.  Timber  is  a 
great  staple  article  of  the  goveniment,bu  t  by  no  means  turned 
to  so  good  account  as  it  might  be  ;  and  numy  of  the  forests 
aro  inaccessible  in  summer  on  account  of  the  swamps.  The 
crown'forests  alone  cover  a  fifth  part  of  the  whole  snrfaoe. 
All  the  forests  abound  in  berries  of  various  kinds;  they 
likewise  contain  game  and  beasts  of  prey,  such  a^  deer, 
elks,  bears,  wolves,  lynxes,  badgers,  martens,  bores,  and 
squirrels.  Owin^  to  the  length  of  the  winter,  the  breed- 
ing of  cattle  is  limited  to  what  is  necessary  for  the  pur- 
poses of  agriculture.  The  hiffses,  oxen,  and  sheep  are  of  the 
common  Russian  breeds ;  fev  swine  uid  goats  are  kept. 
The  fisheiies  on  the  lakes  and  rivers  are  utremely  produc- 
tive, and  fbmish  an  abundant  supply  both  fbr  home  con- 
sumption and  for  exportation  to  Petersbui^.  Moscow,  Twer. 
Pskow,  and  Jarodaw:  several  of  the  small  rivers  produce 
pearls.  The  mineral  products  are  iron,  freestone,  coal^ 
shite,  salt,  clay,  lime,  and  marl.  The  |urincipal  salt-springs 
are  at  Stanga-Ruasia,  where  from  one  to  four  millions  of 
pounds  of  salt  are  annually  made,  which  supply  the  pro- 
Tioces  of  Novogorod  and  Twer. 

Manufaeturet  and  TVodtf.— There  are  no  mwufoctiviesof 
any  importance.  In  the  towns  there  are  some  domestic  ms- 
nu^ture^  and  in  the  country  the  people  make  coatse 
linen,  soap^  tallow  candles,  and  grwt  qnantities  of  potash. 
Tliey  have  likewise  small  fbcnaoM  in  which  they  smelt  the 
bog-iron  found  in  the  government  and  manufitcture  it  inie 
snull  articles  of  inm-ware.  There  are  some  trifling  distille- 
ries. The  export  trade  of  the  province  is  confined  to  its 
own  productions,  oom,  hemp,  flax,  salt,  some  iron,  a  great 
quantity  of  timber,  some  furs,  hides,  leather,  and  forage 
most  of  which  goes  to  Petersbui^.  ^Die  principal  place  of 
trade  is  Novogorod.  the  capital,  the  commerce  of  wh«:h  boir- 
ever  is  not  very  great.  Most  of  the  goods  are  exported  by 
the  inhabitanto  themselTM^homsititheieouBir^  towoa 
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and  fkirs  to  the  distance  of  60  or  70  miles,  in  cararans  of  50 
or  too  carts,  or  in  siledges  drawn  by  one  horse.  Great  num- 
bers of  geese  are  sent  from  this  frovernment  to  Petersbu^. 

The  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  Russians,  with 
a  f^w  families  of  Finns,  and  in  the  tovns  some  Ger 
mans.  Hie  predominant  religion  is  the  Greek,  under  the 
archbishop  of  Novogorod,  one  of  the  highest  prelates  in  the 
empire,  whose  diocese  vieludea  also  the  government  of 
Olonex.  He  generally  midea  in  Petersba^,  vhere  be  is 
metropolitan.  Among  the  Finns  there  are  many  Luther- 
ans and  some  Luthwan  dwrebes. 

NOVOGOROD  Cor  Novgorod,  or  Novgorod  Welike,  that 
is,  the  Great  New  City),  the  capital  of  the  above  govern- 
ment, is  situated  in  58"  32'  N.  lat.  and  in  31°  20'  E.  long., 
120  miles  south-south-east  of  St.  Petenburg,  in  a  fine 
country  on  the  banks  of  the  Wolchow,  where  it  Hows  out 
of  Lake  Ilmen,  and  on  the  Novogorod  Canal.   The  city 
consists  of  three  parts :  the  fortress,  standing  on  a  steep 
hill  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  surroundra  with  thick 
walls  and  towers ;  and  on  the  south  of  the  river  the  coUf- 
mercial  town  and  the  Sophienstadt  (St  Sophia's  Town), 
vhich  are  connected  with  the  fortress  by  a  handsome  stone 
bridge.  'Diis  city  is  one  of  the  most  antient  in  the  Rauian 
empire,  having  Men  founded,  aecordkig  to  NeBtor,  the  his- 
torian, in  the  ^ftk  century,  about  the  suae  time  as  Kiev. 
In  the  ninth  century  it  had  its  own  prince,  and  Ruriemade 
it  the  seat  of  government,  but  the  court  was  aoon  afterwards 
removed  to  I^ew.   Jaroslaw,  his  successor,  gave  the  city 
considerable  immunities  in  1036.  The  governors  however 
made  themselves  independent  of  the  Russian  grand-dukes. 
The  citizens,  having  gradually  acquired  more  extensive  pri- 
vileges, established  a  republic  in  tne  twelfth  century,  under 
a  chief  magistrate,  whose  office  was  hereditary,  but  whose 
power  was  limited.    This  new  republic  became  very  flou- 
rishing, and  its  territory  is  said  to  have  extended  to  Livonia 
on  the  west  and  to  Siberia  on  the  east.   In  the  thirteenth 
century  the  Hanseatic  League  established  a  factory  here, 
which  continued  200  years.   Being  most  adTsatageoualy 
situated  for  trade,  the  town  became  extremdy  flourishing 
and  is  said  to  have  had  in  the  fifteenth  century  400.000  inha- 
bitants, which  nve  rise  to  the  saying. '  Who  can  resist  God 
and  the  Great  Novogorod?'  The  grand-dukes  of  Russia 
beco  m  ing  jealous  of  its  prosperity,  Ivan  Wassiliewitseh  I.  com- 
pletely reduced  it  under  his  power  in  1 477.  It  was  governed 
with  great  severity,  and  a  conspiracy  against  him  having 
been  formed  in  1570,  Ivan  Wassiliewitseh  11.  went  thither 
in  pe^n,  and  caused  many  of  the  richest  inhabitants  to  be 
executed.   The  government  continued  to  treat  the  city  with 
great  rigour  till  the  final  blow  was  given  to  its  prosperity  by 
the  foundation  of  St.  Petersburg,  which  diverted  the  com- 
merce of  the  Baltic  into  a  new  channel.   Novogorod  is  now 
educed  to  comparative  insignificance.   It  consists  princi- 
pally of  scattered  groups  of  mean  houses,  separated  byruini 
yr  by  fields  iiwDMny  built  upon,  and  its  poj^lation  does  not 
iX(»ed  10.000.   Yet,  when  viewed  from  a  distance,  it  hss 
t  ver^  striUng  appearance,  owing  to  its  fine  situation  and 
:he  gilded  domes  of  iu  sixty-three  churches,  which  remain 
ts  monuments  of  its  antient  splendour.    The  principal 
:hurcb  is  the  cathedral,  dedicated  to  St  Sophia,  which 
itanda  in  the  fortress,  and  contains,  among  nMiy  other 
turiosities,  the  coffin  of  St.  Ivan  of  Novogorod,  to  which  nu- 
nerouB  pilgrims  resort,  and  the  celebrated  bronse  doors, 
,  1-^  feet  high  and  3  feet  wide,  adorned  with  numerous 
igures  and  inscriptions,  which  are  said  to  have  boon  brought, 
n  988,  by  Wladimir  the  Great  from  Kherson,  but  which 
trobabiy  camel^m  Germany.  The  other  buildings  are,  three 
□onasteries,  of  which  that  ot  St  Se^us  is  the  prineipsd.  a 
ine  bazaar,  a  new  palaee,  a  poor-house,  and  an  orphan- 
chooL   There  are  Bevttsl  elementary  schools  and  a  aible 
iociety,  a  consideraUe  sdl-doth  manulhctory,  tanneries, 
nd  soap  and  candle  manu&etories. 

Other  towns  in  the  government  of  Novogorod  are — Sta- 
aja-Russa,  on  the  Pohata,  with  5600  inhabitants,  and  con- 
iderable  salt-works;  Waldai,  on  the  Waldai  lake,  with 
200  inhabitants;  Tiohwin,  on  the  Tichwinke,  with  4100 
^habitants ;  Kirdow,  with  2500  inhabitants,  remarkable  for 
he  new  canal  opened  in  1837,  which  joins  the  Scheksna 
'ith  the  Suehona;  Betoaersk.  on  the  Scheksna;  Somina, 
n  the  river  of  the  same  name,  with  5000  inhabitants: 
lefore  the  end  of  the  fiur  at  Niscbnei-Nov<^rod  this  is  a 
lace  of  great  animation,  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  persons 
leini^  often  asiembledhere ;  and  Ustjusfana,  or  Schelesopols- 
jgi^  in  a  conntry  abounding  in  iron;  the  inhabitants,  iooo; 


in  numoer,  have  considerable  trade  in  iron  and  timber.  Au 
the  above  towns  are  capitals  of  circles  of  the  same  name 

(Schubert:  Hassel;  C^nabich;  Krusenstern.) 
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NUBIA,  a  general  and  rather  vague  denomination  which 
is  often  used  to  designate  avast  extent  of  country  stretching 
along  the  banks  of  we  Nile  from  the  southern  borders  of 
Egypt  to  HtM  fivntiers  of  Abyssinia  and  Sennaar.  The  n^ 
tives  however  apply  the  name  of  Nouba,  or  Wadhr  el  Noubk* 
to  a  comparatively  small  tract  lying  between  Derr  and  tha 
borders  of  Dongola;  whilst  in  Eg}i)t,  the  natives  of  tha 
countries  above  the  cataract  of  Assouan,  as  ftr  as  Doagfiu 
are  called  by  the  general  name  of  Berabe'ra,  and  the  name 
of  Nouba  is  given  to  the  black  slaves  brought  from  Sen- 
naar and  the  countries  south  of  it.  (Burckhardt.)  The 
antient  general  name  for  the  regions  south  of  Egypt  was 
Ethiopia  above  Egypt,  of  which  the  kingdom  of  Meroe 
formed  an  important  part,  and  among  the  various  people 
therein  mentioned  by  the  antient  geographers  are  the  Nube^ 
or  Nubsei  Gthiopes,  who  are  placed  south  of  the  iskud  of 
Meroe,  whilst  tbe  Blemmyes  were  nearer  to  the  borders  of 
Bgyp^  we>t  of  the  Nile,  and  the  Troglodytes  lived  to  the 
eastward,  near  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea.  The  extent  ^ 
infiarmation  possessed  by  the  antients  concerning  those  re- 
gions, and  especially  concerning  the  kingdom  of  Meroeb  is 
stated  under  Ethiopia. 

The  Nubte,  or  Nubats,  are  mentioned  as  a  nation  border^ 
ing  on  Egypt  in  the  time  of  Diocletian,  who  gave  up  to 
them  a  strip  of  land  seven  days'  march  in  length,  above  the 
first  cataract  on  condition  of  their  weventing  the  Ethio- 
pians and  Blemmyes  from  attacking  E^rpt.  In  subsequent 
centuries  however  a  kingdom  of  the  Noubas  was  formed 
which  is  mentioned  by  the  Arabian  gec^^phers  as  a  power- 
fiil  Christian  country  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Egypt 
by  the  Moslems.  Dongola  was  the  residence  of  the  king  of 
the  Noubas.  The  country  appears  to  have  continued  to 
profess  CSiristianity,  and  to  have  retained  its  independenoe 
till  the  thirteenth  century  of  onr  sra.  Makrisi.  an  Arabian 
writer  of  tlie  finirteenth  century,  quoting  flroin  his  jnede- 
cesser  Ibn  falim  el  Assouany,  who  had  visited  the  coun^. 
gives  a  good  description  of  the  kingdom  of  Nubia.  Ha 
says  that  *  the  Noubas  and  the  Hokras  were  two  different 
races,  speaking  two  different  languages,  and  both  Uving  on 
tho  NUe.  The  Noubas  are  the  Atenrs,  who  border  on  the 
Moslemin  country,  and  speak  the  Merysy  language ;  that 
the  ancestors  of  both  the  Noubas  and  Mokras  were  natives 
of  Yemen,  and  that  before  the  Christian  creed,  the  two  na- 
tions were  Sabieans.  adoring  the  stars,  to  which  they  had 
erected  idols,  and  that  they  were  often  at  war  with  each 
other,  but  afterwards  they  all  became  Christians,  and  the 
city  of  Dongola  was  the  seat  of  their  government'  (Ex- 
traots  from  Makrizi,  in  Appendix  to  Burckhardt's  N^a.) 
It  is  remarked  by  Bnrckhardt  that  even  now  two  difl^ent 
languages,  both  distinet  from  the  Ambie,  are  spoken  in 
l4>wer  Nubia,  namely,  the  Nouba  and  the  Kenous^  and 
the  name  of  Mokn  stiU  remains  in  the  appellation  of 
Wady  Mokrat,  which  is  three  dm' journey  below  Berber. 

Soon  after  the  invasion  of  Egypt  by  the  generals  of 
the  caliph  Omar,,  a  Saracen  army  advanced  to  Dongoll^ 
and  obliged  Koleydozo,  the  king  of  the  Noubas,  to  agree 
to  pay  an  annual  bakt  or  tribute,  of  360  head  of  slaves. 
This  wreement  was  maintained  with  little  interruption  ftr 
more  than  five  centuries,  when,  the  Noubas  having  attacked 
and  destroyed  Assouan,  Salab-ed-deen.  the  famous  sultan  of 
Egjrpt  >ent  an  army  against  them  and  defeated  them.  Li 
the  foUowiog  centn^Dbaher  Baybar,  the  Mameluke  sultan 
of  Egypt,  sent  an  arn^  into  the  Nouba  oountiy,  which  took 
Dongou,  ruined  moat  of  the  ehurchei,  taking  away  the 
goU«i  erosaes  and  ntver  vaswla,  and  carried  away  a  vast 
number  of  captives.  Dso&d,  or  David,  the  king  of  the 
Noubas,  who  had  provoked  the  war,  lied,  and  his  nephew  ' 
Shekendy  was  made  king  in  his  stead  by  the  Egyptian 
force.  Shindy  agreed  to  pay  an  annual  tribute  of  three 
elephants,  three  giraffes,  one  hundred  camels,  four  hundred 
choice  cows,  ana  four  hundred  slaves.  Besides  this,  the 
territory  of  the  cataracts  (probably  that  between  the  first 
and  second  cataracts),  about  one-fourth  part  of  Nouba,  wai 
to  belong  to  the  sultaii,  and  the  people  were  to  pay  a 
capitation  tax  as  long  as  they  remained  Christians.  This 
convention  however  was  not  long  reimected,  for  Shekendy 
being  driven  away  from  the  throne  by  aiusui 
Samamonn,  BulUn  Seyfeddyn3&!^&^^i 
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torg*  fen*  into  the  Nouba  couotry,  which  defeated  Samar 
VKHin  near  Dongola.  and  overran  the  country  beyond  that 
•own  fbr  fifteen  days'  journey.  The  kingdom  of  Nouba 
waa  then  given  to  a  cousin  of  Samamoun,  and  the  army 
returned  to  Egypt,  carrvtog  vith  them  great  numbers  of 
Nouba  captives,  men  and  women,  whom  they  sold  at  Cairo. 
Soon  after  the  departure  of  the  army,  SamamoUn  recovered 
his  kingdom,  and  the  rival  king  took  refuge  in  Egypt.  The 
sultan  of  Egypt  then  sent  an  army  of  40,000  mea  to  recover 
the  Nouba  oountry,  accompanied  by  500  vessels  of  all  sorts 
to  ascend  the  Nile-  The  soldiers  plundered  and  destroyed 
everything  on  their  way  until  they  reached  Dongola,  vhich 
they  found  deserted  by  the  inhabitants.  Samamoun 
escaped  up  the  river,  and  being  pursued  by  the  Egyptians 
fifteen  days'  journey  above  Dongola,  he  fled  to  Aboah,  in 
the  territory  of  the  king  of  Aloa,  another  Christian  state, 
said  to  be  more  powerflil  than  that  of  Nouba.  His  offlcer^ 
bishops,  and  priests  abandoned  him,  and  obtained  a  safis  con- 
duct nrom  the  commander  of  the  Moslems.  The  army  then 
returned  to  Dongola,  where  a  great  feast  was  made  and  a 
Mnquet  spread  in  the  church  of  Ysous  (Jesus),  the  principal 
ehurch  in  Dongola.  A  nephew  of  old  King  Daoud  was  then 
crowned,  and  a  body  of  troops  left  for  his  defence.  The 
payment  of  the  bakt,  or  tribute,  was  resumed,  and  after  an 
absence  of  six  months  the  army  returned  to  Assouan, 
with  great  booty.  No  sooner  had  they  left  Nouba,  than 
Samamoun  returned  in  disguise  to  Dongola,  and  knocked 
at  the  door  of  all  his  officers,  who,  when  they  came  out 
and  saw  him,  kissed  the  ground  in  sign  of  allegiance. 
On  the  next  morning  he  assembled  the  army  and  pro. 
ceeded  to  the  mansion  of  the  new  king,  sent  the  Moelem 
gn^  back  to  Egrpt,  and  sizing  his  rival,  dressed  him 
ih  an  ox-skin  ana  tied  him  to  a  post,  where  he  was  left 
tqi  he  died.  Samamoun  then  wrote  to  the  sultan  of 
Egypt,  asking  his  pgurdon*  and  promising  to  forward  the 
but  regularly,  ana  in  the  meantime  sent  slaves  and 
o^er  presents,  which  were  accepted.  (Extract  from  Mak- 
rizi's  *  History  of  the  Sultans  of  Egypt,'  in  the  Appendix  of 
Bnrkhardfs  Nubia.} 

These  events  happened  ia  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  After  that  time  little  ia  known  of  the  history  of 
Nubia,  but  it  seems  that  the  power  of  the  kings' of  Dongola 
being  broken,  the  country  became  divided  into  various  petty 
states,  while  flresh  immigrations  of  Bedouin  Arabs  took  place, 
and  Christianity  became  gradually  extinct  in  all  the 
countries  between  Egypt  and  Abyssinia.  The  remains  of 
numerous  Christian  chapels  are  stOl  seen  along  the  banks 
of  the  Nile.  The  Ifomelukes,  and  after  them  the  Ottomans, 
retained  possession  of  Lower  Nubia  as  ftr  as  the  second  oata^ 
ract,  keeping  garrisons  at  Ibrim,  theisland of  Say,and  Soa- 
kim.  Tbe  old  kingdom  of  Nubia  ceased  to  exist,  and  instead 
of  it  rose  various  petty  Mohammedan  states,  such  as  Sukkot, 
Hahass,  Dongola,  Berber,  and  others,  each  governed  by  a 
Melek,  or  chief.  The  name  of  Nouba  however  has  remained 
to  the  tract  of  country  north  of  Dongola  as  far  as  Seboua, 
from  which  place  the  remaining  tract  down  to  Assouan  is 
occupied  by  the  tribe  of  Kenous.  Both  the  Noubas  and 
Kenous  derive  their  origin  from  Arabian  Bedouins,  who 
immigrated  at  various  times  and  mixed  with  the  aboriginal 
Christian  inhabitants,  who  embraced  their  faith,  while  the 
conquerors  adopted  Uie  languaKe  of  the  country,  and  to  this 
day  the  Kenous  and  Nubian  languages  are  spoken  in  all 
Lower  Nulna,  to  exclusion  m  Arabii^  which  appears 
again  as  iho  oral  language  in  Dongola,  from  whence 
it  continues  all  the  way  np  to  Sennaar.  Burokhardt  gives 
short  vocabularies  of  the  Nouba  and  Kensi  or  Kenous  lan- 
guages, between  which  there  iqipears  to  be  some  etymolo- 
gical affinity. 

The  Noubas  and  Kenous  are  black  or  nearly  so,  but  have 
not  the  negro  features  nor  woolly  hair.  Many  of  them  have 
the  peculiar  style  of  countenanca  which  is  often  seen  in  the 
sculptures  of  the  Egyptian  temples. 

The  appearance  of  part  of  the  country  of  Lower  Nubta 
is  described  under  Bath  kl  Eajak.  The  districts  of  Suk- 
kot and  Dar  el  Mahase,  which  lie  farther  south,  are  more 
fcvoured  by  nature.  The  inhabitants  of  Mahass  speak  the 
Nouba  language,  but  appear  to  be  a  distinct  race  from  the 
Noubas;  their  counttiuances  are  much  less  expressive  of 
good  nature ;  in  colour  they  are  quite  black ;  their  lips  are 
like  those  of  the  negro,  but  not  the  nose  or  cheek  umes; 
they  pretend  to  he  descendants  of  the  Koreysh  Ar^ 

The  conquests  of  Mehemet  Ali,  pasha  of  Egypt,  have  of 
late  yean  opened  to  tbe  resean^  of  traveUon  the  coun- 


tnes  of  tbe  Upper  Nile,  which  had  for  ages  been  inaceeiaible 
to  Euntpeans.  In  October,  1820,  a  force  of  about  4000 
men,  with  ten  field-pieces,  assembled  at  Wady  Hal&  oc 
the  second  cataract,  under  the  command  of  Ismael  Pasha, 
son  of  Mehemet  Ali.  They  were  accompanied  by  boats  of 
various  sizes  for  the  purpose  of  ascending  the  river.  Tim 
proceeded  to  Dongola  without  opposition.  [Donqola.] 
remnants  of  the  Mamelukes,  who  had  retired  there  some 
years  before,  fled  to  Shendy.  Btit  the  country  lying  next 
above  Dongola,  along  the  great  bend  of  the  Nile,  was  occu 
pied  by  the  Sheygeia,  a  daring  independent  tribe  of  Arafait 
possessed  of  an  excellent  brera  of  horses,  and  who  lived  a 
predatory  life,  and  had  become  the  terror  of  all  the  coun- 
tries between  the  second  cataract  and  Sennaar.  They 
always  fought  on  horseback,  with  lance,  broad-sword,  and 
shield.  They  had  built  strong  castles  on  the  hills,  when 
thejr  secured  themselves  and  their  booty,  and  obl^ed  the 
native  peasantry  to  work  the  fields  for  uem,  to  raise  food 
and  forage  to  fill  their  stores.  In  short  the  Sheygiia  exer- 
cised in  the  regions  of  the  Upper  Nile  tbe  same  poww  as 
the  Mamelukes  formerly  did  in  Egypt.  The  country  of  the 
Sbeygeia  is  populous  and  one  of  the  best  cultivated  inUppa 
Nubia,  being  irrigated  by  means  of  numerous  water-wheeU. 
The  Sbeygefa  speak  Arabic  exclusively,  and  many  of  them 
read  and  write  it.  Thej'  have  schools,  and  their  learned  mea 
^joy  great  consideration.  Like  other  genuine  Arab  tribes, 
they  strictly  respect  the  duties  of  hospitality.  These  were 
.  the  first  enemies  whom  Ismael  Pasha  was  to  eooounter  on 
his  march.  They  had  already  fought  against  the  Mame- 
lukes of  Dongola  with  success.  Hearing  of  Ismael's  advance, 
they  sent  messengers  to  ask  '  why  he  menaced  them  with 
war.'  Hie  pasha  replied:  'Because  you  are  robbiMn  who 
live  l^  disturbing  and  .pillaging  sill  the  conntzies  aroond . 
your  own:*  to  which  they  retorted,  'that  they  had^no  otbn 
means  of  living.'  '  Why  don't  you  cultivate  your  land,*  siid 
then  Ismael,  'and  live  honestly?'  They  answered,  with 
great  firankness :  '  We  have  been  bred  up  to  live  and  prosper 
by  what  you  call  robbe^ ;  we  will  not  work,  nor  change  oar 
manner  of  livine^.'  'I  will  make  you  change  it,'  said  tbe 
pasha.  (Narraitve  of  an  Expedition  to  Dongola  and  Sen- 
nqar,  by  an  American.) 

In  the  first  encounter  the  Sheygeia  charged  the  advanced- 
guard  of  the  pasha  with  great  courage,  but  they  could  not 
withstand  the  regular  fire  of  the  carabines  of  the  Osmanlees, 
and  they  dispersed  themselves.  They  soon  however  made 
another  stanid  in  greater  numbers^  but  the  paaha  having 
ordered  up  his  guna,  they  were  ^un  defeated  with  great 
slaughter,  and  most  of  them  ned  across  tbe  desert  to 
Shendy,  leaving  the  country  formerly  sulyect  to  tb«n  ia 
the  hands  of  the  conqueror.  Contrary  to  former  Turkish 
practice,  Ismael  protected  their  women  and  children  from 
ill  usage.  Their  chiefs  afterwards  demanded  and  obtained 
pardon,  and  some  of  them  followed  the  pasha  to  Sennaar, 
and  proved  most  useful  auxiliaries.  The  conquests  of  the 
Sheygeia  country  disclosed  for  the  first  time  to  the  eyes  of 
strangers  the  temples  and  pyramids  of  Mount  Barkal  and 
Napata,  the  finest  monuments  of  Upper  Nubia.  ptAayji,  j 
From  thence  Ismael  proceeded  to  Berbor,  which  country 
made  its  submission,  and  there  the  army  rested  for  two 
months.  -  A  description  of  the  country  of  Berber,  one  of  the 
finest  on  the  Upper  Nile,  is  given  under  BARi3BA.  At 
Berber  the  pasha  received  the  submission  of  some  of  the 
Mameluke  beys,  who  had  fled  to  Shendy,  and  be  gave  them 
assurance  of  uving  m  peace  in  Egypt  for  the  rMt  of  their 
lives.  He  also  received  the  forced  submnaioa  of  Ifimir, 
maiek  of  Shendy,  who  came  in  person  to  ktsa  the  band  of 
the  conqueror.  The  army  continued  its  march  southwardi; 
and  after  el^ht  days*  maroh  fi»m  Berbw,  fidlowing  the  west 
bank  of  tbe  Nil^  arrived  at  Shmdj  on  the  9tb  of  May, 
1821. 

Shendy  is  the  prmcipal  place  m  tbe  oountiy  of  Atbaia, 
the  antient  islana  of  Meroe,  so  called  because  it  is  in  a 
manner  enclosed  between  the  Nile  on  tbe  west,  the  Atbaia 
or  Tacazzeon  the  north  and  east,  and  the  Dandar.  Rabat,  and 
other  streams  coming  from  the  mountains  of  Abyssinia  on 
the  south.  The  interior  of  this  vast  country  is  little  known; 
it  is  nominally  divided  between  the  states  of  Shendy  and 
Halfay,  which  is  to  the  south  of  the  former,  the  two  maleks 
or  chiefs  of  which  are  said  to  be  able  to  brine  into  ihB  field 
thirty  thousand  well  mount^  horsemen.  'Our  roqte  bom 
Berber,*  says  the  American  writer  already  quoted,  who  ac- 
companied Ismael, '  led  throng  a  ot^tqr  coo^^qg  of  im- 
mense plains  of  fertile  riMhitieatrtidagltri^Jim  the 
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river,  and  moatljr  covered  with  beiteffe;  few  mountaimor 
hms  were  vuible.  We  passed  many  large  villages  built  at 
a  diatauoe  from  the  river  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  the  inun- 
dation. The  houses  were  generality  built  with  sloping  rooft 
of  thatched  straw,  as  the  (wnntry  ts  here  subject  to  periodi- 
cal rains.'  Cailliaud,  who  accotapanied  the  same  expedition, 
observes  that  the  periodical  rains  extend  to  the  northward 
to  between  1 7°  and  1 7'  30'  N.  lat ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
Straho  says  that  Meroe,  the  present  Sbendy,  which  is  about 
1 7°  N.  lat.,  was  the  limits  of  the  rains.  The  rains  extend  to 
Berber,  where  they  last  three  months,  b^inning  aboutMarch. 
North  of  that,  between  Berber  and  .^souan,  there  is  no 
fixed  rainy  season,  but  heavy  showers  fall  now  and  then  in 
all  seasons.  The  bed  of  the  Nile  in  Shendy  is  frequently 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  broad,  though  the  actual  stream  is 
much  narrower  and  shallow  in  the  dry  season.  The  country 
produces  dourra,  some  wheat,  vegetables,  chick  peas,  and 
other  pulse.  The  cattle  are  remarkably  fine.  The  str^>  of 
eultivEtble  soil  near  Shendy  is  very  narrow,  but  to  the  north 
and  south  of  the  town  there  are  some  fine  arable  jdains. 
Water-wheels  are  common  on  those  high  banks  which  ttw 
inundations  do  not  attain,  but  the  Arab  peasanU7  are  too 
lazy  to  bestow  the  labour  necessary  to  irater  the  soil  a  second 
and  third  time,  as  is  done  in  the  elevated  parts  of  Upper 
Egypt.  Elephants  are  first  seen  at  Abou  Heraze,  in  the 
southern  parts  of  Meroe,  on  the  borders  of  Sennaar,  and 
they  have  never  been  known  to  pass  to  the  north  of  that 
district,  which  is  bounded  by  a  mountain-range  six  or  eight 
hours  in  breadth,  reaching  close  to  the  Nile.  Burckhardt 
wag  told  that  tigers  were  A-equently  seen  in  the  wadys  east 
of  Shendy,  towards  the  banks  of  the  Atbara,  or  Tacazze, 
In  the  mountains  of  Dender,  a  district 'towards  the  Atbara, 
six  or  eight  dajrs'  journey  south-east  of  the  Shendy,  the 
giraffb  (cerafh,  t.e.  *  the  elegant,'  in  Arabic)  is  fbnnd.  Cro- 
codiles are  very  numerous  m  the  Nile  about  Shendy,  and 
much  dreaded;  but  the  hippopotamus  »  rarely  seen. 
(Burckhardt) 

The  town  of  Shendy,  the  capital  of  the  country,  about 
half  a  mile  fl-om  the  east  bank  of  the  river,  is  large,  and  per- 
haps contains  five  or  six  thousand  inhabitants ;  ihe  streets 
are  wide  and  airy ;  the  houses  are  low,  but  well  built  of 
clay ;  there  are  regular  market-places,  where,  besides  meat, 
fowls,  liquid  butter,  grain,  and  vegetables,  spices  from 
Jidda,  gum  Arabic,  beads  and  other  ornaments  for  the 
women  are  sold.  Great  numbers  of  slaves  from  Abyssinia, 
Sennaar,  and  Darfur  are  purchased  at  a  moderate  price ;  a 
handsome  Abyssinian  girl  sells  for  40  or  SO  dollars. 

There  is  another  town  on  the  omiosite  or  western  hank 
of  the  Nile,  called  Shendy  el  Qharb  (Sbendy  on  the  west), 
which  is  also  la^  and  vrell  built,  and  contains  about  six 
thousand  inhabitants.  It  has  three  market-places,  where 
the  people  of  the  country  exchange  dourra  and  dollars  for 
other  provisions  and  goods.  The  people  of  Shendy  have  a 
bad  chancter ;  they  are  said  to  be  fraudulent,  debauched, 
and  treacherous. 

Many  Arab  tribes  inhabit  the  territory  of  Shendy,  the 
great  part  of  whom  still  lead  the  Bedouin  life.  The  mer- 
chants  of  the  town,  and  espeoiolly  the  brokers,  are  mostly 
foreign  settlers  from  Dongola,  Sennaar,  Darfur,  and  Kor- 
dofkn.  A  succession  of  Arab'  meleks,  or  kings,  of  whom 
Cailliaud  gives  the  series,  had'  ruled  -Shendy  for,  nearly  two 
<»nturiet  and  a  half.  The  habits  of  the  people  are  nearly 
the  aame  w  M  Berber,  but  there  ti  mora  wealth,  in  conse- 
quenee  of  the  great  trade,  and  more  weU-dressed  persons 
are  seen  dm  in  the  lattor  eountry. 

Not  &r  from  eastern  Shendy,  to  tiie  northwards  near  a 
village  called  Aisonr,  or  Hatwour,  are  a  number  of  tan- 
byls,  or  pyramids,  the  laziest  of  which  is  about  sixty  feet 
high.  Small  aanotuaries  with  sculptures  are  attached  to 
iaem,  as  to  those  near  Mount  Barkal.  There  are  also  ex- 
tensive fruments  of  walls,  columns,  square  pillars,  and  tlw 
remains  of  a  small  tompie  sixty  feet  in  length,  near  the 
borders  of  the  desert,  and  those  of  a  larger  one,  vrith  its 

Sropyleum.  At  another  place  called  Naga,  a  little  above 
bendy,  on  the  rivw  side,  are  the  remains  of  a  Typhonium 
and  other  ruins ;  and  farther  south,  at  some  distance  from 
the  N  ile,  are  the  remains  of  otlmr  temples,  and  of  an  avenue 
of  sphin»a»  and  Mveral  iculptarea  oteeutod  in  a  rude  and 
hea^  style. 

About  twelve  miles  nearly  doe  norA  of  Naga,  in  a  valley 
bozdmnson  the  desert,  are  Uie  rains  of  El  Hefaount,  which 
consist  tf  several  temples  small  dimensions,  oonneoted  by 
galleries  and  terraces,  with  a  number  of  small  chambers, 


Uw  whole  sunonndsd  by  a  double  eneknnxe.  It  hu  bssv 
supposed  that  this  retired  spot  may  have  been  the  Hierc- 
polls,  or  sacred  college,  of  the  priesbi  of  Meroe,  ana 
that  the  city  itself  vras  near  Aooar.  (Cailliaud,  Voyag*  a 

Meroe.) 

Hal&y,  which  lies  south  of  Shendy.  and  between  it  and 
Sennaar,  is  a  less  important  state.  Its  meiek  submitted  to 
Ismael  Pasha  like  the  others.  Tfae  head  town,  of  the  same 
name,  lies  above  the  confluence  of  the  White  andBlue  riven* 
and  on  the  east  bank  of  the  latter,  in  about  15"  40'  N.  lat 
Halfky  was  formerly  subject  to  the  king  of  Sennaar,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  Blue  River,  which  is  the  utmost 
limits  that  can  be  assigned  to  the  geographical  denomina- 
tion of '  Nubia.*  The  country  beyond  it  ia  deseribed  under 
Sennaab. 

The  monuments  of  Lower  Nubia  have  been  described  by 
Gau,  Burckhardt,  Belzoni,  and  others.  The  most  remark- 
able are  the  temples  of  Abousambul  [ABomAHBin.],  Dan- 
dour,  and  Soleb  ;  though  the  last  lying  above  the  aecoDd 
cataract,  is  coiuidered  by  some  writers  as  in  Upper  Nubia. 
A  short  .account  of  these  temples  is  given  in  the  Brititk 
Muaemi, '  Egyptian  Antiquities,'  published  by  the  Soeie^ 
for  the  Difdision  of  Useful  Knowledge,  vol.  i,  chaps.  7  and 
8.  The  monuments  of  Upper  Nubia  and  of  Meroe  have  beta 
described  by  Waddington,  Cailliaud,  and  Kuppel. 

The  whole  country,  up  to  Sennaar  and  Koraofiin,  Is  now 
open  to  the  investigation  of  European  traveUets,  being 
under  ob^ence  to  the  Pasha  of  Egypt  It  may  be  not 
amiss  to  state  that  the  young  and  enterprising  Ismael,  who 
achieved  the  subjugation  of  these  vast  and  almost  unknown 
regions,  and  who  carried  bis  arms  beyond  Sennaar  as  ftr  as 
10°  N.  lat,  met  with  a  tragical  death  from  treacheiy  on 
his  return  towards  Egypt  in  the  summer  of  1SS3.  Passing 
through  Shendy,  he  had  the  imprudence  to  lolfre  with  a 
few  attendants  to  some  distanoe  from  his  cami^  to  mjvy,  it 
is  said,  a  nocturnal  banquet  Halek  Nlmir,  who  was 
watefaing  fbr  an  opportunity  of  revenge,  set  Hre  to  the  fant 
where  the  pasha  listed  or  reposed,  and  to  the  ahnibs  and 
dourra  which  surrounded  it,  and  the  young  conqueror  pe- 
rished in  the  flames.  His  mutilated  rwiains  were  fbund 
by  tfae  soldiers,  and  brought  back  to  CSairo.  His  attendants 
were  massacred  by  the  natives,  and  the  Greek  physician  to 
the  army  was  first  tortured  by  having  all  his  teeth  ex- 
tracted. This  man  had  rendered  himself  odious  by  several 
acts  of  cruelty,  which  Cailliaud  mentions.  Ismael  was 
hardly  jbur-and-twenty  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
Melek  Nimir,  with  his  accomplices,  fled  into  Darfur. 
NUCa'FRAOA.  [NnrcRACUB.] 
NUCLEOBRANcSiCIA'TA,  H.  de  BainviUe's  namelbr 
his  fifth  order  of  his  seeond  section  of  fais  second  subclass 
{Paraeephaiophora  Monoica). 

M.  Rang,  who  has  illustrated  the  anatomy  of  some  of  the 
famiUes,  makes  the  Nudeobrtmchiaia,  in  his  arrangement^ 
the  first  order  of  Cuvier's  class  OtuiisropoA^  and  eonwrises 
under  it  some  oftheffetert^ndaothnauA  and  the  amity 
P(«n>fraeA^  of  De  F^russac 

The  JbUoving  dunetar  of  the  order  is  given  hf  K. 
Rang:— 

Animal  furnished  with  a  foot  compressed  into  the  form 
of  a  fin,  with  an  acetabulum  or  aocker  (ventouse)  on  its  su- 
perior border.  Brancbispoetinatsd.  BMh  sexes  oempriaed 
in  the  same  individual.* 

Often  a  shellt  which  is  qnral,  has  a  v«y  large  opotuEe; 
and  is  vitreous  and  very  flfigile. 

AniMMfvuAMt  sometuaas. 

H.  Hang  observes  that  the  UoUusks  which  he  l}ad  a. 
ready,  in  an  anatomical  memmr  on  the  genus  Atlanta, 
proposed  to  assemble  under  the  name  of  NucieobrancMata^ 
bomnrad  from  M.  de  Blainville,  are  all  pelagic  animals 
whidi  are  often  met  with  on  the  surfaoe  of  the  sea  in  calm 
weather,  swimming  in  an  inverted  position  by  the  aid  of 
their  foot  which  is  compressed  into  a  fin.  They  never 
creep,  but  they  have  the  power  of  fixing  themselves  (to 
floatmg  bodies  only)  by  spreading  upon  them  the  sucker  of 
their  ventral  fin,  and  at  the  same  moment  making  a  vaenum, 
Tba  dulls  are  very  much  sought  after  in  eoDectioiis  on 
account  of  their  extreme  rarity. 

Two  femflies,  according  to  M.  Bang's  anangamen^  om- 
stitnte  the  order  Nudewranchiata. 

~*N.B.  H.  VerUT.  in  hii  dtMripUun  of  Cannaria,  hji,  ■  S«ui  (fwi* 
eoauu  daiM  1m  VIioIh;  1m  mtlM ost  Im  orpM  mHu  vWei  wrtmiaw. 
mm\  duM  lioM  ineki  nai  lauiwtn  donBls,lnlHMUir«at|rii4a 
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I. 

KrolidB  {PtertOmAies,  Fir. ;  Nectopoda,  Bldnv. ;  Vro- 
iiancMa,  Latr.)- 

Animal  elongated,  straight,  and  horizontal ;  one  or  more 
fins ;  branchiee  forming,  vith  the  other  viscera,  a  nucleus 
on  the  dorsal  ^rt. 

Sheti  sometimes  present,  and,  when  it  is,  incapable  of 
containing  mpre  than  a  very  sm^  part  of  the  animal. 

Genera.   Fitola  (Pterotra^ea,  Fonk. ;  Phvloide*  and  So- 
gitella,  Les.). 

Gmerie  Chmraeter^AaioitH  very  mucb  elongated,  gela- 
tinous and  traiuiiarent,  terminated  behind  br  a  tail  more  or 
less  long  and  pointed :  mouth  situated  at  the  extremity  of 
a  proboscis,  and  including  an  apparatus  proper  for  mastica- 
tion.? No  tentacles,  or  only  two  tentacular  rudiments 
carrving  the  eyes  at  their  external  base ;  one  or  more  flna ; 
nucleoB  exposed,  protected  only  by  a  membrane,  and  always 
situated  below  and  behind  the  ventral  fin ;  termination  of 
the  intestinal  canal  and  of  the  organs  of  generation  in  a 
tubercle  on  the  right  side. 

No  shell.    (Rang.)  ' 

The  author  whose  characters  we  have  above  given  remarks 
that  the  Firolee  are  very  common  animals  in  tne  seas  of  the 
warm  and  temperate  xones,  and  an  remarkable  for  their 
extreme  transparency,  whidi  is  oflen  interrupted  by  golden 
iiwtt.  Lesueur,  to  whom  we  owe  information  regarding 
their  anatomy,  mentions  several  species,  perhaps  too  indis- 
tinctly defined.  He  also  divided  the  PfroUa  into  three 
■genera,  vix.  the  true  Firolee,  the  Rrolotdet,  and  the  Sagt- 
UlUe ;  but  the  generic  distinetiona  npon  which  they  rest 
appearing  to  M.  Rang  to  be  insuflloient  oven  for  the  estab- 
luhment  of  subgenera,  the  last-named  xtKilogist  does  not 
adopt  them,  and  he  thinks  that  perhaps  the  genus  Hyptera 
of  M.  Rafinesque  ought  to  be  included  in  the  genus  com- 
prehending the  Firolee,  observing  however,  at  the  same 
time,- that  details  on  this  subject  are  wanting.  The  species 
indeed,  he  adds,  are  sometimes  very  difficult  to  be  deter- 
mined, in  conset^uence  of  the  mutilations  to  which  they  are 
sulgeot;  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  great  ciroumspection 
sliould  be  employed  in  establishing  new  species. 


nnU  Mario, 


Catinaria.  (See  the  artide.) 

H.  Rang  remarka  that  the  mollnsks  which  finin  this 
genus  are  baautifbl  anhnats,  transparent  aa  ciystal,  and 
adorned  with  Tivid  eolonrs.  Tbey  are  only  fband  on  the 
surface  of  the  sea  in  calm  weather,  and  are  most  fivquently 
mutilated  in  some  part  or  other,  especially  in  the  nucleus, 
which  makes  their  shelli  eompaiatavely  rare  in  collections. 
M.  Rang  states  that  there  are  four  well  eharacterised 
species,  Catinaria  vitrta  (the  moat  rare,  and  the  animal 
belongins  to  which  has  not  yet  been  made  known),  C.frOf 
^Hi,  CMediterranea,  vaA  C.depretta;  this  last,  which 
IS  comparatively  new,  waa  diieoveied  by  H.  Rang  in  the 
seas  of  Madagascar. 

U.  Rang's  experience  is,  that  he  can  offer  as  a  constant 
character  the  presence  of  asperities  on  the  mantle  of  these 
moUuskst  beoauae  he  hu  obiemd  them  upon  fbur  very 
diftinet  ipeeiea  iCarinaHm  Metlitemaua  and  dlfpreHo, 
and  two  other  qweiea  whieh  he  haa  not  been  Mb  to  make 
known  on  aeoount  of  their  mntilation),  whilst  ha  never  met 
with  such  aspffitiea  in  the  Rrolts,  in  whieh,  instead  of  as- 
perities, there  are  numerous  spots.  The  difficulty,  he 
remarks,  of  distinguishing  mutihited.Kro/«and  CarinarUe 
at  sea,  obliges  the  observer  to  negleet  no  charaoter  which 
nay  lead  to  a  more  easy  determination,  and  that  is  the 
reason  why  he  cdls  attention  to  the  positbnof  the  branchial 
comb  as  a  probable  character,  which  has  always  appeared 
to  him  to  be  placed  before  the  nucleus  in  the  Carinarie^, 
and  behind  it  in  the  FiroUe.  Ilie  position  of  the  nucleus 
with  teference  to  the  ventral  fin  may  also,  in  his  opinion, 
afford  a  good  generic  character. 

*f*  In  the  cut  taken  from  M.  Verany's  figure  of  Can- 
nana,  vol.  vi.,  p.  294.  the  letter  e,  indicating  the  line  which 
pwnti  out  the  tentaeolum.  hu  dropped  onL 


Atlanta.  (Lesneur.) 

The  reader  will  find  a  short  account  of  this  form  under 
the  article  beaded  by  its  name ;  but  the  descriptioa  of  M. 
Rang,  who  has  published  an  anatomical  memoir  on  this 
curious  genus,  will  be  a  valuable  addition. 

Anitnal. — Body  compressed  laterally,  spiral,  with  a  large 
foliaceoua  fin,  furnished  with  a  sucker  at  its  posterior  border ; 
head  in  the  fcam  of  a  long  proboscis ;  two  cylindrical  ten* 
tacles  in  front  of  two  large  eyes,  which  are  pediculated,  as 
it  wer^  at  thor  base ;  mouth  at  tiw  extremi^  of  the  {wo- 
boBois;  male  organs  of  generation  at  the  nght  aide,  im- 

glanted  at  the  hue  of  a  very  lai^  tube,  which  terminates 
»rward  by  the  orifice  of  the  anua ;  bnnchia  in  form  of  a 
comb,  on  the  ifiafand  of  the  pulmonary  cavity. 

SheU  rolled  up  longitudinally,  very  delicate,  diaphanous^ 
strongly  carinated,  with  the  aperture  notched  or  Hit  ante- 
riorly, and  with  a  sharp  edge ;  spire  terminated  Iq^a  botUtm^ 
at  the  bottom  of  the  umbilicus,  on  die  right  side. 

Ofmcidum  vitreous,  delicate,  fragile,  beating  the  mus- 
cular impression  in  its  centre. 
Two  species  only  are  known,  natives  of  all  warm  sees. 
NU'CLETJS  is  a  botanical  term  atrictl^  signifying  the 
central  succulent  part  of  an  ovule,  in  which  the  embryo 
plant  is  generated.  It  hu  also  been  applied  to.  the  point,  or 
eirclei  visible  fm  Uie  side  of  a  cell  itf  oeUular  tisaue^  feom 
which  the  oell  itadf  is  supposed  to  have  developed,  and 
wbidi  hu  recently  been  named  tgrtoblut. 

NTT'CLETTS  (a  small  nnt),  a  term  flnt  given  to  the 
central  and  condensed  portion  of  a  oomet,  and  theaoe  to  the 
wntral  part  of  any  appearance  whidi  is  transparent  towards 
the  extremities  and  opaque  towards  the  centre. 

NU'CULA.  [POLYODOSTA.] 

NUDIBRANCHIATA,  Cuvier's  name  for  hia  second 
order  of  Gatteropoda,  which  he  characterises  u  having  no 
shell  nor  any  pulmonary  cavity,  but  naked  branchis  on 
some  part  of  tne  back.  Tbey  are  all  hermaphrodite  and 
marine ;  often  swim  in  an  inverted  position,  with  the  foot 
at  the  surface  concave,  like  a  boat,  aiding  themselves  with 
their  mantle  and  tentacula  as  oars.  If.  Rang  gives  the 
following  definition  of  the  order,  which  he  makes  to  oon- 
sist  of  the  fbltowing  groups— TWtomoM  of  Lamarck,  A^r- 
bnmekiata  and  CyeMtranehiata  of  Da  Blainville. 

Jnimal  fUmishiBd  with  a  foot  for  creeping^  and  naked 
hranchiiB  on  some  part  of  the  back,  whieh  are  alwaya  sym- 
metrical, whether  th^  are  found  on  the  median  line  or 
occupy  the  sides  of  it ;  one  or  mwe  pair  of  tentaelee ;  both 
sexes  in  the  same  individual. 

SluU  null. 

The  lut-named  author  also  describes  the  order  as  coin 
aiating  entirely  of  marine  and  hermaphroditic  animals,  some 
of  them  inhwiting  the  banks  and  creeping  by  means  of 
their  considerably  sued  foot,  and  others  the  deep  sea,  where 
tbey  attach  themselves  to  fuci  by  a  narrow  and  dongated 
foot,  or  swim  in  the  manner  described  by  Cnvier. 

We  proceed  to  give  some  account  of  the  fomilies  arranged 
under  this  ordo*  by  M.  Rang. 

PterosomatidM. 

H.  Rang  thus  characterises  his  Pterotome*: — Animal 
very  much  flattened,  furnished  with  a  horizontal  natatory 
membrane  all  ronnd  the  body ;  no  tentacles ;  tvanchis? 

This  family  is  established  provisionally  on  a  mollusk  very 
incompletely  known,  onwhi<m  M.  Lesson  founded  his  genus 
Pterotoma.  If,  Rang  is  of  opinion  that  it  seems  interme- 
diate between  the  NitdMbnmehittta  and  the  iAdUnM- 
eAioCs,  and  that  it  oan  hacdly  be  reftned  to  oidwr  of  thau 
orders. 

Gmerie  CAoraefer.— Animal  peli^  gdatinona,  tmna- 
parent,  elongated,  cylindrical,  convex  in  the  middle,  sni^ 
rounded  by  two  natatory  membranes,  which  are  delicate; 
horisontal,  originating  at  the  tail,  uid  oontinuing.  in  aa 
oval  form,  beyond  the  head,  where  tbey  unite  in  front  of 
the  month ;  anterior  border  thicker,  and,  u  it  were,  trun- 
cated ;  posterior  border  narrowed  and  more  delicate ;  mouth 
terminal,  without  a  proboscis ;  eyes  sessile,  (Along;  approxi- 
mated ;  tail  cylindrical  and  pointed;  digestive oqjaas ap- 
pearing through  the  aubatance  of  the  animal ;  bruwhiiek 
anus,  and  organs  of  generation  unknown. 

This  mollusk  wu  discovered  by  Hf.  Lesson  in  the  equa- 
torial seas,  between  ^e  Moluocu  and  New  Guinea,  when 
it  appeared  abundant  It  uses  the  membraoo  with  vhtdi 
it  bannonnded  as  a  loe«Botinoq|an,  and  nrans  with  great 
vivaeity  hwixontally. 
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PtaroMm*. 


Glaucido).  ( Tritoniens,  Lam. ;  TC-tracer&i,  Blamv. ;  Phyl- 
lobranches,  Latr.) 

Animal  furnubed  with  two  pair  of  teataculo,  and  some- 
times three ;  brancbie  in  form  of  slripo  or  cirrhi. 

Genera.   GUucua.    (See  the  article.) 

Laniogerus.  (Blainv.) 

Generic  Character. — Animal  with  the  body  of  netrly  tht 
same  form  as  that  of  the  Gtauci,  thick,  and  larger  antenorly, 
narrow  and  more  delicate  posteriorly,  a  gastropod,  provided 
on  each  side  with  a  series  of  soft  laminm  finely  pectinated, 
divided  into  two  parts;  mouth  and  tentacles  as  in  Glattciu, 
as  well  as  the  termination  of  the  digestive  apparatus  and 
that  of  generation. 

M.  Rang  remarks  that  M.  de  Btainville  established  this 
genus  on  an  individual  in  the  British  Museum,  Laniogerut 
Eifortii;  and  the  former  remarks  that  the  figure  given  by 
M.  de  Blainvitle  recalls  the  appearance  of  those  Glaud 
which  M.  Rang  had  preserved  in  spiritof  wine,  and  which, 
having  become  mere  swollen,  a.s  always  happens  to  them 
after  death,  have  at  the  same  time  lost  some  of  their 
..ranchial  cirrhi. 


Idiiu)g«nu  ElbrtU.  (De  BUiav.) 
a.  tha  month  (  h,  U10  braneblil  clnlil. 

BriarsBE.  (Quoy  and  Graim.) 
Generic  Character. — Animal  pela^^ic,  gelatmous,  trans- 
parent, scotopendriform,  flattened,  with  two  eyes?  which 
are  sessile,  and  four  short  tentacula,  which  are  large  and 
triangular,  the  posterior  carrying  at  their  extremity  two 
sorts  of  very  long  Qliform,  elastic,  and  resisting  antenns ; 
terminated  liebind  by  a  tail ;  bmachieB  disposed  on  each 
aide  and  represented  by  flattened  laminee,  bifurcated  at 
their  extremity,  and  decreasing  in  their  length  from  the 
head  to  the  tail,  where  they  insensibly  disappear;  termina- 
Uon  of  the  intestinal  canal  and  of  the  o^ns  of  generation 
unknown. 

M.  Rang  observes  that  the  discovery  of  the  genus  Brtareea 
IS  certainly  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  those  of  MM. 
Quoy  and  Gaimard.  Though  completely  unknown,  there 
is,  he  remarks,  no  doubt  as  to  the  place  which  this  mollusk 
should  occupy ;  for  if  its  characters  were  insufficient  for 
that  conclusion,  we  should  be  led  thereto  by  the  circular 
form  which  it  takes  in  its  state  of  suffering,  and  which 
recals  so  well  the  genus  Glaueue  to  those  who  have  observed 
it  alive.  The  only  species  known  ii  Briartra  Scolopendra, 
found  in  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar. 
P.  C  No.  1022. 


Eolidia.  (Cut.)  (See  the  article.) 
Tergipes.  (Cuv.,  Blainv.  JEolie,  OL) 
Generic  Charaeter. — Animal  limaciform,  gelatinous; 
head  tolerably  distinct  and  ftimiibed  with  two  pair  of  ten- 
tacula ;  foot  entire,  and  occupying  nearly  its  whole  length ; 
branchis  in  form  of  small  clubs  (masiuei),  not  numerous, 
disposed  in  two  rows,  one  on  each  side  of  the  hack ;  termi- 
nation of  the  intestinal  canal  and  of  the  organsof  generation 
as  in  the  Bolidiee  f 


Twgtpw  UmtudittM. 


M.  Rang  is  of  opinion  that  this  genus  is  closely  approxi- 
mated to  the  Bolxdia,  with  whic£  perhaps,  it  would  be 
united  if  it  was  better  known.  Cuvier,  indeed,  observes 
M.  Rang,  states  that  each  branchial  organ  of  Tergipet  is 
terminated  by  a  small  sucker,  so  as  to  serve  them  ror  a  foot 
to  creep  on  the  back ;  but  M.  Rang  thinks  that  this  singtt- 
lar  organization  requires  to  be  confirmed  by  observation  on 
the  living  animal 

Tritonide.  {Tritomem,  Lam.;  Diares,  Blainv.;  Siri- 
branchet,  Lat) 
Animal  with  two  superior  tentacles,  which  are  capable  of 
being  retracted  into  a  kind  of  sheath  at  their  base ;  a  mem ' 
branous  veil  moreor  less  extended  above  the  mouth ;  organs 
of  generation  and  anus  distant,  on  the  right  side ;  organs 
o^nagoration  of  various  fenns.  but  disposed  on  two  longj- 

Tethys.  (Linn.) 

Generic  Charaeter. — Animal  pelagic,  gelatinous,  and 
transparent;  head  distinct,  and  comprising  a  large  mem- 
branous fringed  veil,  forming  the  funnel,  shortened  below, 
and  from  whose  middle  a  small  proboscis,  terminated  by 
the  mouth,  elevates  itself:  the  tentacles,  two  in  number, 
situated  at  the  base  of  the  veil,  compressed,  open  at  their 
summit  to  give  passage  to  a  small  conical  and  retractile 
tube;  foot  very  large ;  branchiee  formed  by  two  longitudi- 
nal series  of  branched  tufts,  unequal  alternately  from  right 
to  left,  and  from  front  to  rear ;  oigans  of  generation  united 
on  the  anterior  portion  of  the  right  side ;  orifice  of  the  anus 
placed  more  backwards. 

Cuvier  has  thrown  great  light  on  this  remarkable  esnus. 
The  principal,  and  indeed,  if  we  mistake  not,  the  only  re- 
corded species,  is  a  native  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  lives 
far  from  the  shore  on  banks  of  madrepore  or  on  floating 
ftici,  using  its  veil  as  a  natatory  organ. 


TaUija  leponiw. 
c,  mn  from         ;  6,  ••w  (tarn  briow. 


Melibe.  (Rang.) 
Animal  pelagic,  gelatinous,  transparent,  and  limaoiforra ; 
head  distinct,  and  comprising  a  membranous  veil  rolled  into 
the  form  of  a  fiinnel,  furnished  internally  with  cirrhi.  di- 
rected to  the  exterior,  and  firom  the  middle  of  which  a  small 
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DToboscis,  terminated  by  the  mouth,  elentes'^  itnlf ;  ten- 
tmcles,  to  the  number  of  two,  sitnated  at  the  base  of  the 
reil,  very  elongated,  eonieal,  and  terminated  by  a  small 
eapsnle,  from  which  a  oonieal  and  retoaetfle  organ  has 
eness ;  foot  as  lone  aa  the  animal,  butvery  narrow,  in  form 
of  a  furrow;  braueniffi  not  nimeions,  formed  two  Mriea 
of  oblong  club-shaped  pvooeMei  (mauuei),  which  are 
rounded  at  their  summit  pediculated  at  their  base,  and 
covered  with  small  tubercles;  oivans  of  generation  united 
on  the  anterior  portion  of  the  right  side ;  anus  more  back- 
ward. (Rang.) 

M.  Rang  is  of  opinion  that  Melibe  is  dcHibtl^sa  very 
closely  approximated  to  Tethys,  'with  which  ha  had  con- 
founded It ;  but  subsequent  observation  made  on  the  living 
animal  has  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  a  generic 
difference,  founded  on  the  entirely  different  organization  of 
the  braochise. 

The  animal,  which  swims  very  well  b^  agitating  the  pos- 
terior parts  of  its  body  fVom  side  to  side,  lives  upon  the 
floating  plants  of  the  seas  near  thp  Capo  of  Good  Hope, 
where  M.  Rang  observed  it  alive  for  some  time.  The 
branchiffi  fell  on  a  slight  toucb.  The  species  whidi  C^es 
for  the  type  of  the  genus  ts  Melibe  rosea. 


Halib*  TOMB. 

4.  TcQ  wlJch  lurnnBidsUie  month;  e,  lentuleii  0.  branclilBl  elub-likt  pio- 
OMW;  A.oHBcMofthaoqtaMorKinmtioni  t,  omM  of  the  un  I,footi 
t,  caiuUl  (atnmitr. 

M.  Rang  remarks  that  certain  little  animals  found  by 
M.  Dorbigny  on  the  coast  of  Rochelle,  and  which  present 
as  respiratonr  organs  small  club-like  processes,  disposed  in 
two  longitudinal  and  dorsal  rows,  may,  perhaps  be  added 
to  this  genus. 

ScylliDa.  <Ltn.) 

Generic  Character. — Animal  pelagic,  gelatinous,  very 
much  compressed  laterally ;  the  head  not  very  distinct,  and 
of  a  horseshoe  shape ;  two  great  tentacles  in  fonn  of  re- 
versed horns  (comets),  flattened,  slit  anteriorly,  and  open  at 
the  summit  for  giving  passage  to  a  small-pomted  and  re- 
tractile body ;  mouth  at  the  extremity  of  a  very  small  pro- 
boscis, armed  with  an  apparatus  proper  for  mastication; 
foot  long  and  very  narrow,  in  form  of  a  ftirrow ;  brancbise 
in  form  of  small  tufted  pencils,  scattered  over  the  internal 
surfaces  of  many  equal  appendages  (appendices  pairs)  of 
the  skin,  and  on  a  caudal  and  median  crest ;  orifice  of  the 
anus  and  of  the  organs  of  generation  on  the  right  side. 

This  ^enus  is  spread  through  all  the  warm  seas,  and  is 
especially  to  be  found  on  the  Facus  naiatu.  Its  foot,  like 
that  of  nearly  all  the  animals  of  this  fomily,  is  admirably 
contrived  for  embracing  the  leaves  of  these  plants.  Only 
two  species  appear  to  be  recordedt 


ScjDm  peUgtot. 

Tritonia.  (Cuv.) 

Qenerte  CAoracCtfr.— Animal  linsteiferm,  with  the  head 
n9t  -ixy  distinot,  surmounted  l^  two  ratractila  tentacula. 


in  a  sort  of  ease,  carrying  an  arched  frontal  veil  but  little 
extended;  the  mouth  armed  with  two  bteral  boruy  jaws, 
which  are  trenchant  and  denticulated  cm  the  edges ;  foot 
long  and  channelled ;  brancbife  in  form  of  branching  tuAs, 
ranged  in  a  longitudinal  series  on  each  side  of  the  back; 
otmins  of  generation  united  on  the  anterior  portion  of  th* 
ri^t  side ;  anus  situated  more  backward. 

These  animals  also  attach  themselves  tQ  marine  plants. 
They  are  closely  approximated  to  the  Seyliaee,  of  whose 
habits  they  entirelyjiartake,  and  also,  in  great  part,  of  their 
organization.  H.  I^g  observes  that  the  species  are  not  as 
yet  well  determined,  though  many  exist  upon  the  coast  of 
France.  Among  these  Cuvier  has  anatonueatlr  considered 
Trttonia  Hombergii. 


TritoBi.i  Hombergii. 

Doridffi.    {Tnioniens,  Lam.;   Cydobramkiena,  Blaiuv. ; 
Urobranches,  Latr.) 

Animal  furnished  with  four  tentacles,  two  of  which  are 
superior  and  tvf o  inferior,  under  the  border  of  the  mantle : 
organs  of  respiration  arborescent,  and  forming  a  tuft  round 
the  anus. 

The  genera  placed  under  this  family  by  M.  Rang  are 
Polycera,  Dorii,  and  Otiekittorif ;  these  the  reader  will 
find  described  and  figured  in  the  article  Cyclobrax- 

CHIATA. 

Placobranchtds.  (Rang.) 

Animal  with  four  tentacles,  and  furnished  with  two 
lateral  membranous  expansions  proper  for  swimming,  and 
l^ung  (tapu»6ea)  above,  as  well  » the  whole  doraal  aui^ce, 
with  branchial  lamelln. 

Plaoobranehuu.   (Van  tiaaselt) 

Gmeric  Cltaracter. — Animal  oblong  cylindraceoos, 
fleshy,  with  the  mai.tle  dilated  on  each  side  into  two  lobes 
or  membranous  fins,  which  are  demicircular,  embracinj 
the  whole  length  from  the  neck  to  the  posterior  extremitr. 
and  having  the  power  of  crossing  themselves  on  the  back, 
formiug  an  internal  canal  open  at  both  extremities ;  head 
not  very  distinct  from  the  body,  depressed,  and  carrymg  on 
its  summit  two  smalt  and  approximated  eyes ;  two  pair  of 
conical,  not  very  elongated  tentacles,  the  lower  pair  being 
a  little  flattened  and  trianguhr ;  mouth  below  slit  longitu- 
dinally, and  furnished  on  eaeh  side  with  a  lamellar  appen- 
dage; foot  long,  united  to  the  mantle;  branchi»  covoio^ 
all  the  upper  surface  of  the  lobes  and  of  the  back,  in  the 
form  of  wiicate,  dose-tet,  longitudinal  lamellfl^  and  parting 
from  a  common  centre  at  the  antoiw  part;  aoua  situaiel 
on  the  anterior  portion  of  the  right  side ;  orifice  of  the 
sexual  (»^ans  separated,  that  of  the  ovary  a  little  before 
the  anns,  and  that  of  the  male  organ  at  the  base  of  the 
right  tentacle. 

This  genus  was  founded  on  a  moUusk  discovered  at  Jan 
by  Van  Hasselt  a  short  time  before  his  death.  M.  Rang, 
from  such  remarks  as  he  could  make  on  some  specimens 
which  were  not  well  observed,  oonfimu  the  exactness  of  the 
observations  of  Van  Hasselt,  though  he  ia  unable  to  add 
anything  to  hit  deaciiptions. 


i»nfl«  Mninc  to  nrtaamtai  t  /  knaAlMh 

Like  the  Aplwia,  Ftacoiranehu  elevates  and  cnsaes  the 
lobes  upon  the  back,  and  thus  forim,a  canal  open  at  betk 
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ends,  in  vhich  tbe  ambient  element  oircolales.  lo  as  to  im- 
pinge on  the  branchisQ  with  which  it  is  hung.  The  species 
vhwh  serves  for  the  type,  Piacobrandwt  ocdlaitu,  b  rather 
mrae  tlwo  two  inches  lonit 

NUISANCE,  or  NUSANCE,  is  a  term  m  BncliBh  law 
derived  immediately  from  the  French  nMrw.  and  mtimately 
from  the  Latia  noe«r«,  *  to  hurt;'  and,  omfonMbly  to  its 
etymology,  it  signifies  an  nnlawftil  tut  oc  omitsiim  which 
occasions  annoyance,  damage,  or  ineonT«iuence  to  others. 
Nuisances  may  conust  of  injuriens  acts  done,  or  of  omis- 
sions to  perform  duties  presi^bed  by  law,  and  art  of  two 
kinds,  common  or  public  nuisances,  which  ^eot  all  tbe 
king's  subjects,  and  private  nuisaneeo,  which  iqjure  indi- 
viduals.  Instances  of  the  former  are,  annoyances  in  high- 
ways, public  bridges,  or  navigable  rivers,  which  are  produced 
by  rendering  the  passage  iaconvenient  or  dangerous,  either 
positively  by  actual  destruotions,  or  neeatively  by  omitting 
to  repair  in  cases  where  the  law  imposes  the  duty  of  repairing. 

Noxious  processes  of  trade  or  manufacture  in  towns  are 
common  nuuaooes  by  reason  of  the  danger  to  the  health  of 
the  inhabitants;  and  brothels,  disorderly  alehouses^  gaming- 
houses, and  uidieenaed  stage-plays  are  Wd  to  be  oomroon 
nuisanoesb  both  on  account  of  the  injury  done  by  them  to 
public  morals  and  of  the  danger  to  the  public  peace  by  draw- 
ing together  numtwrs  of  dissolute  and  irregular  persons. 
The  remedy  for  a  public  nuisance  ie  by  presentment  or 
indictment;  and  tbe  oSender,  upon  conrictbn,  may  be 
punished  by  fine  and  imprisonment.  It  is  said  also  that  in 
the  case  of  a  positive  obstruction  to  the  Aree  enjoyment  of  a 
public  right,  it  may  form  part  of  the  judgment  that  the 
offender  shall  remove  the  nuisance  at  bis  own  cost;  '  and 
it  seemeth  to  be  reasonable,'  says  Hawkins  (book  i.,  cb.  75, 
sect  IS), '  that  those  who  are  convicted  of  any  other  com- 
mon nuisanee  should  also  have  the  like  judgment.* 

Private  nuisances  are  annoyances  which  affect  indivi- 
duals only.  Thus,  if  my  ne^hboar  builds  a  hofue  so  near 
to  mine  tlut  he  obstruets  my  antient  lights,  or  throws  the 
water  from  his  roof  upon  my  house  or  land,  this  is  a  private 
nuisance ;  so  also  if  he  keeps  noisome  animals,  or  sets  up  an 
offensive  trade  or  haxardoos  manofiictory  so  near  to  my 
dwelling-house  that  the  ftee  e'njoyment  of  my|9<^)erty  is 
interrupted  either  by  inju^  to  my  health  or  comfort,  or  the 
apprehension  of  danger.  The  remedy  for  a  private  nuisance 
is  an  action  upon  the  case,  in  which  damages  may  be  reco- 
vered according  to  the  injury  sustained. 

NULLI'PORA.  Lamarck  designated  by  this  term  cer^ 
tain  species  of  Linnsean  Millepors  on  whose  surface  no 
distinct  pores  are  visible.  Since  tbe  investi^tion  of 
Schweigger  oa  one  of  the  moat  conspicuons  species  (Mille- 
pora  polymorpha.  Linn.^  many  naturalists  appear  to  be 
satisfied  that  these  mueoso-ealcareoas  bodies,  much  as  they 
resemble  Madrepores  and  Hillepores  in  general  form,  are 
not  of  animal  origin.  Of  this  opinion  is  Blaiuville.  and 
consequently,  in  his  system,  the  NuUipores  are  rejected 
from  the  place  so  long  assigned  them  by  LinneBUs,  Pallas, 
and  Lamarck. 

NUMA  POMPIUUS,  the  second  king  of  Rome,  was, 
according  to  tradition,  a  native  of  the  Sabine  town  of  Cures. 
On  the  ^ath  of  itomulus  the  senate  at  first  chose  no  king, 
and  took  upon  itself  the  government  of  the  state;  but  as 
the  people  were  more  oppressively  treated  than  before,  they 
insistea  that  a  king  should  be  appointed.  A  contest  however 
arose  respecting  the  choice  of  the  king  between  the  Ro- 
mans and  Sabines,  and  it  was  at  length  agreed  that  the 
fonner  should  ehoose  a  king  out  of  the  latter.  Their  choice 
fell  upon  Numa  Pompilius,  who  was  revered  by  all  for  his 
wisdom  and  knowledge,  which,  according  to  a  popular  tra- 
dition, he  derived  fi^m  Pythagoras. 

Numa  would  not  however  accept  the  sovereig^nty  till  he 
-was  assured  by  the  auspices  that  the  gods  approved  of  his 
election.  Instructed  by  the  eomena,  or  njnnaph,  Egregria, 
he  founded  the  whole  system  of  the  Roman  religion ;  he 
increased  the  number  of  augurs,  regulated  the  duties  of  the 
puntifices,  and  appointed  tbe  tlamines,  the  vestal  virgins, 
and  the  Salii.  He  forbade  all  costly  sacrifices,  and  al- 
lowed no  blood  to  be  shed  upon  the  altars  or  any  images  of 
the  gods  to  be  made.  To  give  a  proof  that  all  his  institu- 
tions were  established  by  divine  authority,  he  is  said  to  have 
given  a  plmn  entertainment  in  earthenware  dishes  to  the 
nohhsst  among  his  aul^ects,  during  which,  upon  the  appear- 
ance of  EgK^ria,  all  the  dishes  Were  dunged  into  goldtn 
VBssela  and  the  food  into  Tiands  fit  for  the  gods. 


Noma  also  divided  among  his  subiecta  the  lands  which 
Romnlns  had  conquered  in  war.  and  secured  tlieir  inviohi- 
biUty  by  ordering  land-marks  to  be  set  on  every  portiout 
which  were  consecrated  to  Terminus,  the  god  of  boundaries. 
Ho  divided  the  artisans,  according  to  their  trades.  Into  nine 
companteB,or  oorpantions.  During  his  reign,  it^hiofa  loited 
thirty-nine  years,  no  war  was  carried  on ;  tbe  gates  ^  Janus 
were  shut,  and  a  temple  was  built  to  Faith.  He  died  of 
gradual  decay,  in  a  good  old  age,  and  was  buri^  under  the 
hill  Janiculum;  and  near  him,  in  a  separate  tomb,  wow 
buried  the  books  of  his  laws  and  ordinances. 

Such  was  the  traditional  aeeonnt  of  the  reign  of  Numa 
Pompihns,  who  belongs  to  a  period  in  which  it  Is  impossible 
to  separate  troth  from  fiction.  Aa»n-ding  to  Niebuhr  and 
tbe  writers  who  adopt  his  views  of  Roman  history,  the  reign 
of  Numa  is  considered  in  its  political  aspect  only  as  a  re* 
presentation  of  the  union  bettoeen  the  Sabines  and  tbe 
original  inhabitants  of  Rome,  or,  in  other  WOTds,  between 
the  tribes  of  tbe  Titiensea  and  the  Ramnes. 

(Livy,  i.  18-Sl;  Dionysius  of  Halieamassns,  iL.  58-76 ; 
Cicero,  Dt  Rejmbliett,  it,  19-16;  Plutarch's  Li^  qf 
Noma  J  tbe  Bitioriet  qf  Mom»t  by  Niebuhr.  ArwM.  and 
Maiden.) 

NUMA'NTIA,  a  celebrated  town  of  the  Geltibsri  hi 
Spain,  Was  situated  on  the  river  Durius<Douro).at  nogreat 
distance  from  its  source.  (Strabo,  iii.,  p.  162 ;  Appian,  Rom. 
Hilt.,  TL  91.)  It  appears  to  have  been  the  capital  of  the 
Arevaci  (Appian,  vi.  46,  66,  76 ;  Ptdem.,  ii.  6) ;  but  Pliny 
states  that  it  was  a  town  of  the  Pelendones.  a  people  who 
lived  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  Arevaci. 

Numantia  was  Mtuated  on  a  steep  hill  of  moderate  size. 
According  to  Ftorus  (ii.  18),  it  possessed  no  walls,  but  if 
was  siurroudded  on  three  aides  by  very  thick  woods,  and 
could  only  be  approached  on  one  side,  which  was  defended 
by  ditches  and  palisadn.  (Appian,  vi.  76,  91.)  It  was 
twenty-four  stadia  in  ciroumfotenea.  (Amtan,*vi.  90).  Its 
posMon  his  been  a  subject  of  eoniideroUe  dispute ;  but  it 
appears  most  probable  that  it  was  situated  near  die  modern 
town  of  Stma. 

Numantia  is  memorable  in  hi^ory  for  tbe  wwr  which  it 
osrried  on  against  the  Romans  for  the  space  of  fourteen 
years.  (Flor.,  il.  lU.)  Strabo  states  that  the  war  lasted 
twenty  years ;  but  he  appears,  aa  Oasanbon  has  remarked, 
to  include  in  this  period  the  war  wbioh  was  carried  on  by 
Viriadins.  (Strabo,  iii.  162;  and  Gasaubon's  note.)  The 
Numantines  were  originally  induced  to  engage  in  this  war 
through  the  influence  of  Viriathus.  They  were  first  op- 
posed by  QuintuB  Pompeios,  the  consul,  b.c.  141,  who  was 
drfeated  with  great  slaughter  (Ores.,  v.  4),  and  afterwards 
offisred  to  make  peace  with  the  Numantines  on  condition 
of  their  paying  thirty  talents  of  silver.  This  n^tiation 
was  broken  off  by  M.  Fopillius,  who  succeeded  Pompeiu^ 
B.C.  1 39.  Popillius  however  did  not  meet  with  any  better 
success  than  his  predecessor;  be  was  ignominiously  de- 
foated,  and  obliged  to  retire  from  the  country.  His  succes- 
sors, Mancinus,  ^milius,  Lepi'lus,  and  Piso,  met  with 
similar  disasters ;  till  at  length  tbe  Roman  people,  alarmed 
at  the  long  continuance  of  the  war,  appointed  Scipio  Afri- 
canus  consul,  B.C.  134,  for  the  express  purpose  of  the  con- 
quest ofNumantia.  After  levying  a  large  army,  he  invested 
the  town  *,  and  having  in  vain  endeavoured  to  take  it  by 
storm,  he  turned  tbe  siege  into  a  blockade,  and  obtained 
possession  of  the  place  (b.c.  133),  at  the  end  of  a  year  and 
three  months  from  the  time  of  his  first  attack.  The  Nu- 
mantines displayed  the  greateivt  courageand  heroism  during 
the  whole  of  the  siege;  and  when  their  provisions  had 
entirely  foiled,  they  set  fire  to  the  city,  and  perished  amidst 
tbe  flames. 

(Appian,  Rom.  Hitt.,  vi. ;  Flor.,  ii.  17,  18;  Livy's  Epi- 
tomes; Plutarch's  iv/i  0/ jWioMw ;  Eutrop.,  iv.  17;  Veil. 
Pat.,  ii.  4.) 

NUMBER.  The  general  eonaderations  which  this  word 
would  suggest  cannot  be  treated  Independently  of  those 
required  in  treating  tbe  notion  of  ratio  in  general.  As  this 
will  form  a  part  of  the  subject  of  Proportioh,  we  refer  to 
that  article  as  the  continuation  of  the  present  one. 

The  notion  uf  nmnber  is  suggested  by  repetitkm  or  suc- 
cession ;  and  it  is  customary  to  call  the  actual  things  re- 
peated, considsred  as  a  collection,  a  concrete  number; 
while  the  notion  formed  from  eomparing  the  ooHoction  with 
one  (rf  the  tUngs  ooUected  is  ouled  an  ahttnot  number. 
This  abstract  nnmbar  arises  ftum  r^ietitiqirbf^ 
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vhich  the  attention  is  directed  to  the  repetitions  as  npeti- 
tions,  and  not  to  the  objects  as  distinf^ished  from  any  other 
objects.   It  is  therefore  a  number  of  tunes*  not  m  number  of 

things.  [UuLTmiCULTlON.] 

If  ire  never  numbered  any  things  capable  of  division  into 
parts  like  themselves,  our  notion  of  number  vould  rest  in 
vhat  is  now  called  lehole  number.  If  the  intellect  were 
taught  to  count  by  the  brating  of  a  clock,  and  never  came 
in  contact  with  anv  other  magnitude  except  that  of  the 
iBtennla  between  the  beats,  it  is  di£ScuU  to  see  bowthe  idea 
of  fractions  would  be  obtained.  But  when  we  come  to  put 
together  continuous  magnitudes,  which  might  increase  or 
decrease  without  any  alteration  except  that  of  manutude, 
such  as  lines,  surfoces,  Sec.,  we  then  begin  to  see  that  the 
unit  is  purely  arbitrary,  considered  as  a  magnitude,  so  that 
the  consideration  of  smaller  or  laiger  units,  and  the  reduc- 
tion of  processes  frnn  one  Unit  to  another,  become  neces- 
sary. Hence  the  doctrine  of  flnotions,  and  finally  that  of 
iHcomnmusABLXB. 

The  unit  of  magnitude  and  the  nnit  of  repetition  are  as 
distinct  as  concrete  and  abstract  number.  A  given  magni- 
tude being  chosen,  we  may  fix  our  own  ideas  of  other 
magnitudes  and  convey  them  to  other  persons  by  describing 
the  repetitions  of  the  given  unit  which  will  severally  give 
the  other  magnitudes :  but  it  is  incorrect  to  say  that  in 
arithmetic  we  can  operate  upon  magnitudes  represented  by 
numbers ;  the  operations  are  performed  by  our  minds  upon 
notions  of  repetition,  not  of  magnitude.  Any  question  of 
numbers  arising  out  of  geometry  might,  so  ftr  as  the  pure 
arithmetical  processes  are  concerned,  as  well  have  the  pro- 
totypes of  its  numbos  in  collections  of  beats  of  a  clock  or 
motions  of  the  arm,  as  in  repetitions  of  lengths  or  areas.  It 
is  not  true  that  such  sim^e  sueeearions  would  suggest  as 
many  proUems  as  geometry  or  commennal  business ;  but 
*hat  is  a  distinct  eonsidetation. 

Diicnssitm  Ibrmerly  took  place  upon  tbequestion  whether 
1  represents  a  numbo- ;  it  being  asserted  that  number  must 
he  man  than  one.  The  settlement  of  such  a  question  de- 
pends upon  convention  entirely,  and  is  very  easy.  In  the 
common  sense  of  the  word  neither  1  nor  2  are  numbers :  a 
number  of  men,  or  of  pebbles,  would  suggest  the  idea  of 
more  than  two :  in  foct,  number  means  indefinitely  many ; 
more  than  the  eye  can  decide  on  without  counting ;  teoeral, 
that  is  to  say,  as  many  as  require  the  severing  which  takes 
plaoe  in  counting.  With  different  persons  this  commence- 
ment of  number,  vulgarly  speaking,  may  be  different ;  all 
pmons  diaeem  three  without  eountm^  and  probably  /our ; 
but  it  is  certain  that  Jive  must  be  severad  by  most  persons, 
and  ais  probably  by  all.  Those  who  wateh  the  prt^ress  of 
ehildrm  ean  euBy  see  that  their  scales  of  reckoning  are 
successively  one  and  more;  one,  two,  and  more;  one,  two, 
three,  and  more. 

In  the  common  playing-cards  we  dedde  hj  forms,  not  by 
numbers;  and  were  not  the  nine  distinguished  from  the 
seven  \n  the  different  positions  of  the  odd  spot,  there  would 
be  eontinoal  mistakes. 


In  mathematical  language,  every  numerical  symbol  is 
called  number,  including  0,  l,ftaotions,  whole  numbers,  and 
even  ir^itjf. 

The  talent  of  easQy  combining  and  remembering  num- 
ben^  or  of  calculation,  is  a  perfectly  distinct  thi^g  from  that 
of  mathnnatical  invention,  reasoning,  orapplication;  though 
the  two  lae  frequently  confounded.  Taking  mathemati- 
dans  of  the  highest  order,  some  have  beoi  ui^ularly  gifted 
in  thu  respect,  some  distinguished  in  neither  way*  and 
some  more  than  commonly  deficient. 

A  very  deceptive  mode  of  speaking  is  common  with  re- 
gard to  numbers,  which  divides  th&a  into  cardinal  and  or- 
dintU.  Thus  one,  two,  three,  Sec.  are  cardinal  numbers,  while 
J^et,  second,  third,  &c  are  ordinal.  The  real  distinction 
is  that  of  numeral  nouns  and  numeral  pronoun*,  to  tbe  latter 
of  which  the  term  ordinal  might  propeiiy  be  apidied.  That 
first,  seoond,  third,  &e.  are  really  pronouns  is  obvious  if  we 
condder  that,  so  fiu  as  they  go,  this,  that,  and  the  other 
would  supply  their  places.  The  so-called  cardinal  numbna 
denote  ocdiections ;  the  ordinal  numbers  point  out  only  the 
^aoea  «r  tbe  several  units  of  which  a  eoUeotion  is  eomposed. 
Kven  OM^  when  Ua  fcrce  is  simply  aeteetive  or  dittinetive. 


is  a  pronoun,  as  in  '  one  or  another.*  [Arithmbtic  ;  Mao. 
triTtTDE;  Pbofortiom;  Quaktity;.  Unit.] 

NUMBERS.  AFPSLLATIONS  OF.  Variou*  nanm 
have  been  givm  to  dawes  of  numbers,  each  expressive  of 
properties  common  to  all  in  its  dass:  they  are  pointed  out 
in  the  following  list : — 

The  whole  scale.  1,  2,  3,  Sec,  is  called  that  of  natun, 
numbers ;  it  is  subdivided  into  the  scale  of  odd  nmnbos,  1. 
S;  5,  Sec.,  and  even  number^  2.  4,  6,  &e.  These  again  are 
subdivided  into  oddly  odd  numbers.  3,  7,  1 1,  &c ;  everdi/ 
od(i  numbers,!,  5,  9,  sc.;  oddly  even  numhm,  2, 6, 10,  &e.; 
and  evenly  even  numbers.  4,  8,  12.  &e.  These  latter  appel- 
lations are  not  in  universal  use^  though  they  are  very  con- 
venient. Thus  with  reference  to  dirision  by  two  and  by 
four,  all  numbers  have  names ;  but  not  with  reference  to 
any  hieher  numbers.  The  expression  of  a  number  which 
divided  by  in  leaves  a  remainder  n  (aamel;y.  iwr+  n,  where 
a;  is  a  whole  number)  is  so  simjde,  that  it  is  more  eesilj: 
written  than  described.  IVhen  0  is  included  in  the  list, 
it  is  eonsidered  as  divisible  widiont  remainder  by  every 
number. 

The  division  of  numbers  into  fQum  nnmbars,  1 .  4,  9, 16, 
Sec. ;  aibe  numbers,  1,  8,  27,  64,  Sec. ;  fowth  powers,  1, 16, 
8),  256,  &C.,  and  so  on,  may  be  carried  to  any  extent 

A  prims  numbw  is  any  one  of  the  list  1,  2.  3,  5,  7,  11. 
13.  &C.,  no  one  of  which  is  divisible  by  any  number  except 
unity  and  itself.  A  composite  number  is  any  one  whkh  is 
not  prime. 

A  Jlgurate  number  is  any  one  out  of  any  of  the  fidlowiDg 
series,  tbe  first  ezoepted.  which  is  only  introduoed     a  bsait. 


1 


4  5 


6  &c 


I 

u. 
III. 

IV. 
V. 
Sec. 


I       3      6     10     15  21  &c 

1       4     10     20     3A  56  && 

1       9     IS     33     70  126  && 

1       6     21     96    126  292  &e. 

1       7     28     84   210  462  &e. 

&c.  &e. 


Each  number  is  tbe  sum  of  the  numbers  in  the  preceding 
row:  thus  84  is  the  sum  of  1,  6,  21,  and  56,  and  M  is  the 
fourth  number  of  the  fifth  order  of  figturate  numbers.  Tbe 

n+1 

2~' 


nth  number  in  the  first  iwder  is  n 


in  the  sectmd  or- 


der n 


n+l  n-f  2 


in  tbe  third  n 


n+ln  +  2ii+3 
2       3  4 


and 


so  cm. 

Ihfygonal  numbers,  as  their  name  imports  [Poltaox], 
may  tw  subdivided  into  triangular,  quadrangular,  pentagonal, 
hexfl^nal.  See.  To  find  the  numbers  which  beu-  tbe  name 
of  an  Maided  figure  form  a  series  b^jinnii^  with  I  and  con- 
sisting of  terms  increasing  in  arithmetical  pn^ression,  with 
a  common  differoice  n - 2:  and  form  tbe  sums  of  terms  of 
these  series  in  the  manner  dewuibed.  Thus  for  decagonal 
numbers,  we  have— 

1        9       17      25       33       41  8m. 

1       10       27       52      8S     126  &e. 

and  the  decagonal  numbers  are  1,  10,  27,  &e.  Tint  mlh 
number  of  the  n-sided  order  of  figures  is 

l+n«2!zl  _(«-!)« 

The  fi>Uowing  are  some  of  the  pdygonal  numbers 

Triangular      1  3  6  10  15  21  See. 

Quadrangular  1-4  9  16  25  3«  Stc 

Pentagonal      1  5  12  22  35  51  8ec 

Hexagonal      1  6  19  S8  45  66  &c. 

Pyramidal  numbers  are  formed  by  summing  the  poly- 
gonal numbers ;  thus  to  find  pentagtmally  pyramidal  num- 
bers, take  the  pentagonal  numners— 

1  5  12  22  35  91  See. 
1       6       18      40       75     125  fte. 

Numbers  were  onoe  considered  as  abundant,  fierfeei,  and 
d^ective.  An  abundut  number  was  one  in  which  the  sum 
of  all  its  divisors  (unity  included,  but  not  itelf)  exceeds 
the  number:  thus  12  is  an  abundant  number.  becaus« 
14*24'3  +  4  +  6  is  greatar  than  12.  A  perfect  numbei 
was  one  in  which  the  sum  of  all  thp-4iniors  was  equal  to 
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the  number :  thus  6  is  1  +  2  +  3,  and  is  a  perfect  number, 
aa  u  38,  or  1  ■(-  2  +  4  +  7  +  14.  A  defective  number  was 
one  in  which  the  sum  of  tbe  (UviBors  is  less  than  the  num- 
ber, as  10,  in  vhieh  1  +  2  +  9  is  less  than  10.  Whenevaar 
8"— 1  is  a  prime  number,  then  2*-i(8"— 1)  is  a  perfect 
number;  thus  2'—1t  or  127,  is  a  prime  number,  wfaeaoe  2* 
(22— 1)>  or  64  X  127,  oi  8138,  is  a  perfect  number. 

Amieable  numbers  are  those  each  of  wbich  is  equal  to 
the  sum  of  all  the  divisors  of  the  other.   Such  are 
284  and  220 
17296  and  18416 
9363583  and  9437056. 
Other  names  have  been  invented  descriptive  of  classes  of 
numbers ;  but  the  preceding  are  those  which  moat  often 
occur  in  the  past  history  of  mathematics.   With  the  excep- 
tion of  Squabb.  Cubb,  Pkihb,  awri  and  odd,  the  preceding 
appellatives  rarely  appear  in  modem  works. 

NUMBERS,   FIGURATE   AND  POLYGONAL. 

[NmCBBU,  AFFSLLATIOUrs  OF.] 

NUMBERS.  THEORY  OF.  The  theory  of  numbers 
is  in  Act  the  science  of  whole  or  integer  numbers,  and  its 
most  general  problem  is:  *  Given  any  ec^uation  whatsoever 
involving  two  or  more  unknown  quantities,  or  any  number 
of  equations  between  a  greater  number  of  unknown  quan- 
tities, to  determine  every  possible  solution  in  which  the 
ralues  of  the  unknown  letters  are  vhole  numbers.'  It  ma^ 
also  be  considered  that  the  science  extends  to  the  determi- 
nation  of  all  solutions  which  contain  nothing  but  rational 
or  commensurable  fVactions,  all  suid  quantities  or  incom- 
meosuiables  being  excluded.  If^  for  exami>l^  the  equation 
x'+y'a  1000  were  to  be  solved,  x  and  y  being  whole  lum- 
bers or  rational  fractions,  let  the  rational  fractions  ndueed 
to  a  conmum  denominator  be  p:;r  and  qts;  thentheeoua- 
tion  becomes  p*  +  q"  1000  2* ;  and  if  dl  possible  wiole 
values  of  p,  9,  an '  r  be  found,  all  the  fractional  solutions  of 
the  former  equation  can  be  exhibited. 

Connected  with  the  science  before  us  is  a  very  large 
quantity  of  properties  of  numbers,  of  which  it  must  be  said 
that  they  6an  be  proved  easily  enough,  but  cannot  be  ex- 
plained. Usually  in  retracing  the  steps  of  an  algebrtucal 
demonstration,  we  can  easily  connect  the  result  with  com- 
mon and  self-evident  notions,  which  seem  both  to  justiiy 
the  conclusion,  to  render  it  natural,  and  destroy  much  of 
tbe  curiosity,  and  even  interest,  with  which  it  is  looked  at 
by  a  person  used  to  algebra,  who  hears  of  the  conclusion 
for  tlw  tint  time.  In  ue  theory  of  numbers  it  seems  to 
us  that  the  ourions  duuacter  of  the  conclhuons  is  not  so 
much  lessened  by  the  demonstrations,  and  perhaps  this  may 
be  the  reason  why  the  science  becomes  a  sort  of  passion,  as 
Legendre  remarks,  with  most  of  thoee  who  take  it  up.  The 
instances  given  by  the  writer  just  cited,  in  his  prentce,will 
show  the  sort  of  properties  which  we  speak  of.  If  c  be  any 
prime  number,  and  N  an^  other  number  not  divisible  by  c, 
then  Ne— 1— 1  is  always  divisible  by  e.  Then  2*— 1.  or  63,  is 
divisible  by  7.  Again,  if  any  prime  number  divided  by  4 
leave  a  remainder  1,  it  is  the  sum  of  two  square  nambers : 
thus  13  is  the  sum  of  9  and  4, 17  of  16  and  1,  29  of  85  and 
4,  &c. 

The  theory  of  numbers  u  not  of  much  immediate  praclical 
utility  in  the  applications  of  mathematics,  which  generally 
involve  continuously  inereasins  magniCnde^  and  id  which 
therefore  the  introduction  of  whole  numbers  is  matter  of 
convenience  and  not  of  necesuty.  .^;ain,  the  data  of  such 
applications  are  usually  only  approximate^  so  that  an  answer 
in  whole  numbers,  should  such  a  thine  occur,  is  not  exact, 
and  possesses  no  particular  interest  Hence  this  theory  is 
little  studied  by  a  very  large  class  of  mathematicians, 
aroung  whom  it  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  with  a  person 
deeply  versed  in  the  higher  analysis,  who  does  not  even 
know  the  principal  results  obtained  by  Gauss  or  Legendre. 
The  subject  is;  in  fact,  an  isolated  part  of  mathematics, 
which  may  be  taken  up  or  not.  at  the  choice  ot  the  student. 
It  may  possibly  at  some  future  time  be  connected  with 
ordinary  analysis  that  is  to  say,  the  determination  of  the 
integer  solutiona  of  a  set  of  equations  may  not  be  to  distinct 
a  thing  from  that  of  a  mere  solution,  integor  or  not,  as  it  is 
at  present  In  Act,  a  hint  ^ven  by  M.  Libri,  in  a  tract 
jveaently  to  be  cited,  does  give  completely  the  means  of 
assimilating  the  expression  of  a  problem  in  this  theory 
to  that  of  one  in  ormnary  analysis  Suppose,  for  example, 
it  is  required  to  solve  in  whole  numbers  the  equation 
^ = ic*.  Let  w  represent  two  right  angles ;  then  it  is  well 
known  tlut  tin  wx  =  0when  x  is  awhole 'numbw,and 


never  ehie;  so  that  *  required  a  solution  of  a:*4-y*  =  or*  in 
whole  numbers '  is  precisely  tbe  same  problem  as  *  required 
any  tolution  of  the  three  equations  tin  irx  ^  0. 

.sin  irys  0.* 

The  earliest  coniideration  of  the  theory  of  numbers  may 
have  been  made  in  India  [Vioa  Gahita];  but  the  earliest 
treatise  is  probably  that  Diophantut,  which  consistB  of 
nothing  else  but  problems  of  tnis  scienoe.  insomuch  that 
the  theory  itself  has  been  sometimes  called  the  Diophantine 
analysis.  The  subject  then  rested,  without  making  any 
progress,  until  tbe  time  of  Bachet  de  Meziriac  and  Fbrmat. 
the  editor  and  commentator  of  Diophantus.  The  subject 
rested  again  until  the  time  of  the  man  who  literally  left 
no  part  whatever  of  mathematics-  unaugmented.  Euler. 
After  him,  Lagrange,  Legendre,  and  Gauss  applied  them- 
selves contemporaneously  to  this  theory.  The  works  of 
tbe  two  latter  are  the  separate  treatises  on  this  particular 
science!  in  which  the  advanced  mathematical  student  must 
look  to  know  its  present  state.  Various  Memoirs  of 
MM.  Cauchy  and  Libri  may  also  be  mentioned :  one  in 
particular  by  the  latter  (in  the'MfaioiresdeMathematique 
et  de  Physique,*  vol  L,  Florence,  1829).  in  w,hieh  the  su^ect 
is  made  to  have  more  resemblance  than  usual  to  orduury 
analvsis. 

The  '  Disquisitiones  ArithmeticsB '  of  Gauss  (Brunswick, 
1801)  ware  translated  into  French  by  M.  PouUet-Delisle 
(Paris,  1807).  The*Th£orie  des  Nombres'of  Legendre 
(third  edition,  Paris.  1830)  has  the  advantage  of  coming 
later  than  that  of  Gauss  (which  itself  came  after  the 
first  edition  of  Legendre's),  and  of  using  methods  and  nota- 
tions which  are  more  fttmiliar  to  the  mathematician.  BoUi 
are  works  of  great  originality:  that  of  the  German  is 
condensed, and  nill  of  historical  information;  that  of  the 
Frenchman  easier  to  follow,  but,  like  most  French  works, 
deficant  in  preeise  historical  rc^renee.  It  is  not  a  little 
singular  that  the  two  great  writers  on  this  suliject  should 
have  been  the  men  who.  independently  of  each  other,  ini- 
troduced  the  method  of  Lkast  Squasbs. 

For  a  notice  of  one  prominent  discovery  of  Gauss,  see 
Polygon  and  Root. 

The  beginner  in  algebra  may  obtain  some  command  over 
equations  of  a  simple  character,  not  exceeding  the  second 
or  third  degree,  by  a  method  which  is,  we  believe,  due  to 
Plavfair,  or  which,  at  least  is  published  in  the  collection 
of  his  works.  Let  the  equation  be,  for  instance,  aj^-^bxy+ 
sfi^s^t  in  which  x,  y,  and  z  are  to  be  whole  numlwrs. 
Throw  tbe  equation  into  a  form  which  admits  of  both  sides 
being  reducible  into  factors ;  for  instance. 

yUy+AiP)  ^ix  —  x)iz  +  x). 

If  then  2  •  X  =  p  y,  we  have  x  +  ar  s  (a  y  +  6  x) :  e,  which 
equations  give 

_   (a-p')«  (2g-6)g 
*-a-6i»  +  »»  a + 

Assuming  t>  at  pleasure,  z  may  be  easily  taken  so  at  to 
make  both  x  and  y  whole  numbers ;  and  the  tame  method 

will  succeed  in  many  equations. 

NUMBERS  OF  BERNOULLI.  ThU  name  is  given 
to  certain  numbers  (we  here  see  the  mathematical  use  of 
the  word,  for  they  are  all  fractions)  first  used  by  James 
Bernoulli,  in  his  *  Ars  Coi^ectandi.*  They  are  in  fact 
(though  not  so  considered  by  Bernoulli)  the  coefficients  of 
the  powers  of  x  in  1  :  (**—!).  We  should  hardly  have 
given  them  a  place  here,  as  our  list  of  such  ultinwte  re- 
ferences in  mathematics  is  by  no  means  complete,  if  it 
were  not  that  they  only  appear  to  a  sufficient  extent  in  one 
English  work  that  we  know  of  (Peacock's  Examples). 
Let 

_J  1_      1      B,!g  Btg* 

«  ~  a  **■  s      13  +•••• 

a  form  whkh  it  is  shown  to  take.  Then  B|,  By  Bu  &c. 
are  what  are  oalletl  the  nnmben  of  Bernoulli,  and  the 
fbllowing  list  will  show  twen^-flve  of  them,  the  flnt 
column  being  the  index  of  B.  the  second  tbe  numerator 

of  the  firaotion,  and  the  third  its  denominator.  As  fiir 
as  Bm  these  are  taken  from  Euler's  Difierential  Calculus, 
all  the  rest  (and  the  logarithms)  from  Crrunert's  Supple- 
ment to  Klugel,  which  Drofesses  to  take  the  additional 
numbers  from  a  work  of  H.  A.  Rothes,  and  the  h^arithms 
from  Bytelwmn't  work  on  the  higher  analvsif*—  . 
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So. 

NrnMntoTi 

QanoDilnator. 

1 

1 

6 

3 

1 

SO 

i 

I 

42 

7 

1 

30 

9 

5 

66 

11 

B91 

2730 

IS 

7 

S 

15 

3617 

510 

17 

43867 

798 

19 

174fill 

330 

21 

SM513 

138 

»3 

236364091 

2730 

>5 

8553103 

2 

27 

23749461029 

870 

29 

861584127600S 

14322 

31 

7709321041217 

510 

33 

2577687858367 

6 

36 

26315271553053477373 

1919190 

37 

2929993913841559 

6 

39 

261082718496440121051 

13530 

41 

1 52009  76439 1 807080369 1 

1806 

43 

27833269579301024235023 

690 

45 

596451111593912163277961 

282 

47 

5609403368997617686249127547 

46410 

49 

495057205241079648212477525 

66 

Thus  the  coefficient  of  it" :  1 . 2 . 3 ...  1 5  in  the  flevelop- 
ttent  of  1 :  (("—1)  ia  3617  :  610.  or  B,r  Tbe  loganthms  of 
the  fint  eighteen  nnmneis  are  as  ftdlom  — 


Ho. 

I 

0-2218487496- 

1 

3 

D'5228787453- 

3 

6 

0-3767507096- 

2 

7 

0-5228787453- 

3 

9 

0-8794260688- 

a 

0-4033104064- 

1 

13 

0-0669467896 

0 

0-8507783387 

i7 

1-7401350433 

19 

2-7285576597 

21 

3-7918359878 

23 

40374188514 

S5 

6-1639724516 

27 

7-4361345055 

29 

8-7792940212 

31 

10-1794459554 

38 

11-6830790754 

35 

13-1370898829 

The  higher  numbers  may  be  approximately  verified  by 
the  fbUoving  rule.  Let  a-  be  the  rfttio  of  the  circumference 
of  a  oircle  to  its  diameter;  then 

We  shall  have  some  occasion  to  point  out  the  uses  of  the 
numbers  of  Bernoulli  in  the  article  Sbribs,  in  which  also 
misprints,  if  any  should  occur,  in  the  precediw  tables  vill 
be  noted.  The  theory  of  these  numbers  vill  be  found  in 
Peaeock's  translation  of  Lacroiz,  Enler's  *  Difibrential  Oal- 
culufl,*  Lacroix'a  '  Differential  Galoutns,*  3  vols.,  and  in  a 
vary  elaborate  article  (*  Bemoullische  Zahlen')  in  the  work 
of  Oninert  already  cited. 

NUMBERS,  THE  BOOK  OF,  one  of  the  books  of  the 
Pentatenoh.  In  Hebrew  it  has  two  titles,  "OTTIi  tmd  he 

spake,  which  is  the  first  word  of  the  book,  and  "t^lD31.  in 

the  desert,  which  is  the  fifth  word  in  the  Qrstverse,  and  which 
applies  to  the  whole  book,  inasmuch  aa  the  events  which  it 
records  took  place  in  the  desert.  Its  title  in  the  Septuagint 
is  'AfHd^oI,  Nwnbere^  because  it  contains  the  censuses  of  the 
people  of  Israel  (chaps.  i.-iii.,  andxxvi.). 

The  first  fimr  ohapters  of  this  book  consist  of  separate 
aeeounts  of  oornmanas  given  by  God  to  Moses,  wlule  the 
Israelites  were  encamped  M  the  foot  of  Sinai,  respeoting  the 
census  and  the  claasincation  of  the  people,  and  the  duties 
of  the  priests  and  Levltes.  The  succeeding  chapters  (v. — x. 
10)  contain  various  laws,  most  of  which  are  additions  to 
those  befcffe  given  in  tbe  books  ot  Exodue  anA  Leoitioi* ; 
and  the  rest  of  the  book  is  occupied  with  the  narrative  of 
the  journeys  of  the  Israeliies,  flrom  the  time  of  their  leaving 
Sinai  to  Uieir  second  arrival  at  the  Jordani  and  their  en- 


campment  m  the  plains  of  Moab.  The  bme  over  which  the 
book  extends  is  ffom  the  first  day  of  the  second  month  c. 
the  second  year  aiter  the  departure  from  Egypt,  to  the  first 
day  of  tbe  eleventh  month  m  the  fortieth  jHc  of  dw  same 
epodb  This  part  of  the  book  also  contains  various  enact- 
ments. 

We  learn  from  the  last  verae  of  Uka  last  chapter  that  this 
book  was  written  by  Moses  'hi  the  plains  of  Hoab  by 
Jordan  near  Jericho,*  and  consequently  just  before  his 
death.  Vater  has  attempted  to  show  that  it  is  composed  vX 
short  narratives  written  by  diferent  persons  (voL  iii.,  p.  452, 
&C.},  and  De  Wette  adduces  several  passages  which  appear 
to  djaagree  with  each  cAher,  and  with  the  parallel  passages 
in  the  book  of  £rax^.  {JjdiTbuekd.BiMt.Krit.Bmieihmg 
ind.A.  T..  p.  180.) 

This  book  is  quoted  or  referred  to  in  the  New  Tettameot 
(compare  NumS.,  xx.  1 1,  with  1  Cor.,  x.  4,  and  Numb.  xxi. 
with  JoAft,  iii.  14).  The  pa»af^  in  efaap.  xxiv.  17-19,  is 
generally  understooa  as  a  predietwn  of  tbe  Messiah. 

(RoaenmullM^s  StAoHa  in  Vet.  Tett,  th»  Intmlu^ioia 
of  EichhwD,  Jtim,  De  Wette,  and  Home;  Qiaves's  and 
Vater's  Commentariet  on  the  Peniateu^.) 

NUME'NIUS.  [Scoi.oPACinx.] 

NUMERAL  CHARACTERS.  There  are  three  sunple 
and  obvious  modes  of  constructing  symbols  of  number. 

By  arbitrary  invention.  2.  By  the  ^otca  of  letters 
of  the  alpb&bet.  8.  By  a  system  of  lepetitioas  of  a  single 
unit,  aa  I.  II,  III,  IIIl,  &c.,  with  marks  of  aU>reviatu)n 
Some  may  doubt  whether  the  first  and  third  were  everreally 
employed ;  but  it  is  not  known  tfa^  we  can  assign  to  the 
Indian  numerals  any  other  wigin  than  the  first,  and  tbe 
third  explains  the  Roman  system  with  a  d^ae  at  oonsis- 
teuoy  which  is  most  extraaroinaryt  if  it  be  milj  acoidenlal 
coinoidenoe. 

Distinet  numeral  oharactars  ue  Jbnnd  to  have  existed  or 
to  exist  among  the  Chinese,  Indians,  and  Arabs,  &o .  Pfaa»- 
nicians,  PalmyroMs,  Hebrews,  S^ptiani^  Greeks,  and 
Romans ;  and  othera  are  given  as  in  antaeitt  use  among  the 
Mexieana.  Various  rapresentatioos  of  these  will  be  found 
in  the 'Encyclopaedia  Metropolitana,' artiels  'Arithmetic' 
We  shall  here  confine  ourselves  to  the  simplest  explanatioa 
of  those  systems  which  will  be  wanted  by  the  student  of 
antient  literature.  Of  these,  as  it  should  seem,  the  Indian 
system  may  bebng  (though  it  may  be  doubted)  to  the  first 
class ;  the  Hebrew  and  the  common  Gh-eek  syatem  to  the 
second ;  the  Roman,  Phoeniciao,  P^myrene^  antient  Greek, 
Bgyptiaa,  and  Chinese,  to  tiie  third  clua. 

The  system  leeaived  from  the  Hindns  tbRnig;b  tbe 
Arabs,  and  now  adopted  throt^hout  Bnn^  baa  been  gra- 
dually much  altered  in  tbe  fivms  of  the  symbols.  [Amth- 

UETIC] 

The  Hebrews  used  the  letters  of  their  own  alphabet, 
giving  the  finala  a  separate  and  pavticidar  valine  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"Sbm*M  I      23456789  10 

80    30    40    50    60    70    80    90     1 00 

1     tP      /)      T      D      t      «)  T 

200    300    400   500    600    700    800  Sffl 

The  use  of  the  final  letters  as  signifying  numbers  is  of 
newer  date  than  the  rest ;  the  old  system  required  tbe  junc- 
tioQ  of  subordinate  numbers  to  express  500, 60O,  Sec.  Num- 
bers not  expressed  above  were  made  by  juxta-poaition  of 
letters  denoting  other  numbers,  according  to  a  decimal  sub- 
division, as  nnong.the  Gtreeks;  the  only  exception  being 
15,  which,  as  10-(-5  or  rp  made  a  word  aigniQring  tbe 
Creator,  they  wrote  as  9-f6,  or  ^  In  a  language  like  the 
Hebrew  it  would  be  impoasible  to  prevent  every  combina- 
tion of  numbm  from  also  stending  for  a  word  or  words ;  aad 
the  Oriental  nations  .accordingly  have  frequently  expressed 
dates  by  sentences.  Thus  'Hooshung  Shah  is  bo  more,' 
rendered  into  Persian,  expresses,  in  the  numeral  force 
tbe  letters,  the  year  837  of  the  H^ia,  the  date  of  Aedesth 
of  that  prince. 

The  Greeks,  in  some  enumenUkms,  lutve  three  distinct 
methods  of  expressing  numbers;  but  the  first  of  than, 
wbidi  oonsists  in  the  use  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  to 
denote  the  successive  books  of  a  work,  as  in  the  Iliad,  is  as 
much  a  method  of  naming  as  of  counting.  Something  mut 
to  the  point  is  tiie  old  system  vbic^Miceun  on  ipschptxMii^ 
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in  which  tha  unit  is  represented  by  a  aiogte  mark,  five  by 
:i  (tfae  initial  of  IIENTK),  ten  by  A  (that  oS  dEKA).  and 
IDO  byH  (that  of  HEKATON).  And  in  all  cases  five  of 
any  wmbol  are  written  by  inokwing  the  symbol  in  D: 
thus  03  is  fire  tens,  and  ^  b  five  fauudiedL  Thus  879  is 
TRlHBHf2t!AAniIll.  This  Mdtisnt  Greek  method,  as  foand 
on  inscriptions  (which,  aeeording  to  Heilbronner,  isallnded 
to  in  a  written  work  by  Herodian  only),  is  supposed  to  be 
as  old  as  the  time  of  Solon.  The  Egyptian  nien^lypbic 
system  is  on  the  same  principle,  but  without  abbreviations ; 
the  symbol  often  resembling  that  just  f^iven  for  five. 

In  describing  the  later  Greek  notation,  we  leave  out  of 
view  the  exteosions  made  by  the  mathematicians,  the  prin- 
ciple of  which  is  described  in  Abithhetic.  It  appears  must 
distinctly  that  the  system  was  made  either  at  a  time  when 
the  Greek  alphabet  was  in  possession  of  more  tatters  than  it 
]>ermanently  retained,  or  that  it  was  introdut^ed  into  Greece 
by  communication  with  some  nation  (the  Phosnician,  per- 
haps) which  had  some  additional  letters.  1^6  Vau  of  the 
Hebrew  and  Fhcenician,  which  stands  for  sis,  and  is  want- 
ing in  the  Greek  alphabet,  appears  in  their  numeral  system 
under  the  name  of  Imc^iMv  j3av,  and  ts  expressed  by  a 
sjrmbol  resembling  r,  not  very  unlike  the  Van  turned  the 
other  way.  The  Koph  aAd  Tsaddi  appear  under  the  names 
of  lirimjiiov  Koriri  and  ivt<n)ftov  ffavm,  with  symbols  ex- 
pressed in  our  types  by  ^  and  ?| ;  but  the  former  is  one 
behind  its  place  in  numeral  signification,  being  90  among 
the  Greeks  and  100  in  the  East:  the  latter  takes  the  same 
numeral  plane  as  the  final  Tsaddi  in  the  Hebrew  system. 
The  word  air  will  be  a  useful  guide  to  the  letters  beginning 
the  sevwal  sesles,  as  follows : — 


Utter  a 

/3 

I 

g 

t 

V 

C 

1 

9 

NoBMrinl  HiaUMtiaii  1 

2 

4 

5 

« 

■7 

8 

9 

1 

K 

\ 

/* 

V 

K 

0 

ST 

i 

10 

SO 

30 

40 

30 

60 

70 

80 

a 

r 

V 

•P 

X 

u 

iSo 

200 

300 

400 

m 

600 

700 

800 

lOOU  SM^  son)  «»')  500^)  60(A>  8w6  90^ 

The  Roman  notation,  including  all  the  varietiu  wbieh 
occur  in  printed  works,  is  as  follows' — 

»  I  50  L 

2  n  eo  hx 

3  III  70  txx 

4  nil,  IV  80  Lxxx,  xxc 

6  V  90  LXXXX.  xc 

6  VI  100  C 

7  VII  200  C*^ 

8  VIU.  nX  300  ccc 

9  vim.  IX  4O0  cccc 

10  X  500  D,l3 

11  XI  600  DC,  loC 

55!,  i>cc-  i^cc 

13  XIII,  Xirj  800  DCCC,  loCCC 

14  xim,  xrv  900  Dcccc,  loccoc 

Jfi  XVI  J»00  do,  M.  OD,  1 

\}  XVII  2<)oo  ciociQ.  iicm  me 

18  XVIII,  xnx         5000  icK>  V 

19  xvim,  xiy        10000  caoD 

20  XX  »oooo  io:x) 

30  XXX  160000  CCCI^XX) 

40  xxx^,  XL        1000000  cccctoxx> 

The  grunmftrian  PrianaB  woold  have  it  that  I  d«ioted 
unity,  matuse  tiie  6nek  word  /ua,  with  ^  cut  off,  has  i  for 
its  first  tetter ;  that  V  is  tn,  as  being  the  fifth  vowel,  and 
X  ten,  as  being  the  tenth  eonsonant,  of  the  Greek  alphabet. 
Any  explanation  of  this  system  whieh  endeavours  at  an 
alphabetical  deduction  miut,  as  ftr  as  has  yet  been  seen, 
iail  entirely  in  giving  a  probable  origin.  The  following 
scheme  however  contains  suggestions  of  some  antiquity,  ana 
rerlainty,  as  before  remarket^  is  either  a  true  «tpUnatton 
or  a  most  extraordinary  coincidence : — 

I    U    IH    iUI  -  WHHW  ^ 

abed  e  / 

D  13 


/A  CO    O  D  13    X  V  c 

A         A         I      m     n       0    p  g 
Imagine  a  person  used  to  deeii»al  counting  by  means  of 


the  fingers  havmg  recourse  to  simple  counting  by  making 
a  mark  for  each  successive  unit,  as  in  a,  b,  e.  Sec  At  ten 
he  might  be  expected  to  make  some  symbol  that  hu  han4/iil 
was  completed,  and  the  drawing  a  mark  through  the  whole 
ten  unit  symbols,  as  at  «,  would  do  very  welL  This  he 
might  abbreviate,  as  at  /.  retaining  only  the  symbol  of  a 
nnit  and  that  at  the  line  drawn  across.  The  handful  of 
tms,  (V  one  hundred,  might  be  represented  by  retaining 
only  the  nnit  symbol  and  two  ligatures,  namely,  that  of  the 
tens  and  tint  whieh  made  all  the  ten  tens  into  one  symbol, 
as  at  g.  The  ten  hundreds  would  require  a  unit  with  thrae 
ligatures,  or  four  strokes  alt(^ther,  which,  if  they  wei« 
written  without  taking  the  pen  off,  might  be  made  as  at  A, 
which  might  degenerate  into  k,  and  finally  into  /.  Again, 
by  cutting  /  into  two  halves,  we  have  m  or  n,  which  might 
su{ra;est  themselves  as  proper  representatives  of  half  a  thou- 
sand, or  five  hundred.  Similarly  bisection  of  /and  ^or  of 
o  and  q  would  suggest  p  and  r  as  proper  symbols  for  the 
halves  of  ten  and  one  hundred.  The  symbol  a  has  a  resem- 
blance to  I,/  to  X,  g^  to  C,  A  to  M,  to  D,  p  to  V,  and 
r  to  L. 

We  cannot  find  eny  precise  information  upon  the  time  oi 
the  commencement  of  the  principle  of  local  value  which 
prerails  to  a  certain  extent  throughout  the  Roman  system, 
namely,  that  a  smaller  symbol  befona  lai^  one,  in  numbers 
less  than  one  hundred,  denotes  a  subtraction,  after  it  an 
addition.  This  principle  does  not  appear  in  the  Phcenieian  or 
Palmyrene  notations,  which  otherwise  much  resemble  the 
Roman  in  tiieir  principle  of  notation,  though  they  approxi- 
mate to  pure  vicenary  scales,  both  adopting  distinct  symbi^ 
for  twenty. 

The  Chinese  use  three  systems:  theflrat,not  vvysimid^ 
and  antient ;  the  second,  intentionally  complicated,  and  em- 
ploying svmbols  of  words  to  denote  numbers,  is  introduced  in 
deeds  and  other  instruments,  to  render  alteration  difflcvU ; 
the  third,  a  simplification  of  the  first,  supposed  to  have  been 
made  by  the  Jesuit  missionaries. 

For  nirther  information  on  the  subject  of  this  article, 
with  abundant  references,  see  the  article  'Arithmetic*  in 
the  'EncyclopfiBdia  Uetropolitana,*  by  Dr.  Peacock. 

NUMERATION  is  a  term  generally  appUed  to  the  art 
of  representing  numbers  by  distinct  names  smd  symbols,  a 
sense  in  which  the  word  is  used  by  the  oldest  writers.  Every 
treatise  on  arithmetic  must  necessarily  begin  with  some- 
thing on  this  art  of  counting  and  representing  the  results 
of  countin|,  on  the  goodness  of  which,  slisht  and  easy  as 
any  method  may  appear  to  whieh  we  hare  been  habituated 
firom  childhood,  the  progress  of  the  arts  of  life,  to  say  no- 
thing of  the  mathematical  sciences,  is  in  no  slight  d^ree 
dependent.  The  time  is  gone  by  for  a  formal  eulogy  upon 
the  benefits  of  any  fundamental  method  of  expression  j  we 
will  therefore  content  ourselves  with  quoting  a  part  of  that 
which  is  found  in  the  first  English  work  on  arithmetic, 
Robert  Recorders  *  Grounde  of  Aries*  (1551,  perhaps  1540). 
We  quote  this  also  because  it  is  an  instance  (the  only  one 
we  ever  met  with  in  a  mathematical  work)  of  the  species  of 
doggrel  comic  verse  afterwards  in  use  on  the  stage  (see  the 
*  Comedy  of  Errors'),  which  has  a  sort  of  measure  and 
rhyme,  though  printed  in  the  form  of  simple  prose  in  Uie 
work  from  which  we  cite  (we  put  the  syllables  which  ate 
meant  to  rhyme  in  italics^  *  Matter.  Wherefore  in  atl  great 
workes  are  clerks  so  much  desiretj?  Wherefore  are  audit* 
ors  so  richly/<rf7  What  causeth  geometricians  so  highly  to 
be  inhaunsed  T  Why  are  astronomers  so  greatly  advanced  f 
Because  that  by  number  such  things  they  firait  which  else 
would  far  excel  man's  mtW. ....  Matter.  Exclude  number, 
and  answer  to  this  question :  How  many  years  old  are  you  ? 
Scholar,  Mum.  Matter.  So  that  if  number  want,  you 
answer  all  by  mummesf  How  many  miles  to  London? 

Scholar.  A  |mak  full  of  plums  Master.  If  number 

be  lacking,  it  maketh  men  dumb,  so  that  to  most  questions 
they  must  answer  mum.  Scholar.  This  is  the  cause,  air, 
that  I  judeed  it  so  viie,  because  it  is  so  common  in  talking 
every  tphile  ;  for  plenty  is  not  dunty,  as  the  common  saying 
i>.  Matter.  No;  nor  store  is  no  sore,  perceive  you  thief 
The  mora  common  that  the  thing  is  being  needftiUyr«mir«i:( 
the  better  is  the  thing  and  the  more  to  be  datuvd.  But  in 
numbriog,  as  aiHDe  of  it  is  Ught  and  pAnm,  so  the  most  part 
is  difficult  and  not  easie  to  attain.* 

The  earliest  method  of  signifying  a  large  number  must 
have  been  such  a  one  as  the  scholar  uses  above,  whenjhe 
designates  alaige  number  °f 'it^Jf§§H  P0<^Mm^1^^ 
namelytfithe  similitude  of  some  visidm  or  inAMi^im^^o- 
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tion  of  units.  The  fingers  of  the  hand,  or  of  both  hands, 
or  the  united  number  of  fingers  and  toes,  furnished  natural 
collections  of  reference  on  which  the  various  quinary, 
decimal,  and  vtcenary  scales  in  existence  have  proceeded. 
The  transition  from  counting  by  tens  to  counting  by  dozens 
mi^ht  have  been  caused  by  the  facility  of  subdiTiuon 
which  the  number  twelve  possesses,  though  we  ratherdoabt 
this  explanation,  at  least  unless  we  assume  that  the  divi- 
siOQ  of  the  Roman  As  into  twelve  uncieB  ia  to  be  explained  on 
the  same  principle.  From  this  we  think  came  the  method  of 
reckoning  by  dozens  to  be  introduced  throughout  Europe, 
aa  would  that  hv  thirteens,  if  the  Roman  coin  or  weight  had 
Men  so  divided. 

Our  present  numerative  system  is  stated  by  writers  to 
employ  the  words  unit,  ten,  hundred,  thousand,  million, 
billion,  trillion,  quadrillion,  quintillion,  sextillion,  septillion, 
octillion,  nonillion,  &c.  But  the  greater  part  of  this  is 
pure  statement;  for  the  terms  billion,  trillion,  &c.,  though 
defined  by  ariUimetical  writers,  have  never  found  their  way 
into  common  use,  the  want  of  such  large  numbers  having 
never  been  experienced.  The  French  indeed  have  natural- 
ised the  term  miUUard,  meaning  one  thousatid  millions,  in 
matters  of  public  debt  and  revenue,  which  only  shows  how 
little  the  term  billion  has  been  used  among  them,  since, 
according  to  their  writers,  the  milliard  and  billion  are  the 
same  things.  Tonstal  expressly  says,  that  in  his  time 
(Henry  VIII.)  the  common  reckoning  from  millions  was 
made  by  millions  of  millions.  &c.,  and  the  word  millw  is 
noted  as  a  vulgarism  by  him  (neither  is  it  among  the  recog- 
nised barbarisms  of  Ducange).  Recorde  uaes  nothing  more 
than  millions  repeated ;  so  that  it  seems  the  billions  and 
higher  denominations  were  never  anything  but  a  fancy  of 
arithmetical  writers,  conceived  after  the  time  when  elemen- 
tary works  ceased  to  be  written  in  latin.  The  probability 
of  this  is  iimreaied  by  their  meaning  diflbrent  things  in 
di&rent  countries:  with  us  the  billion  is  a  million  of  mil- 
lions»  a  trillion 's  .  million  of  billions,  and  each  denomina- 
tion is  a  million  of  times  the  one  preceding ;  with  the 
French  and  the  other  continental  nations  the  billion  is  a 
thousand  millions,  and  each  denomination  is  a  thousand 
times  the  preceding.  According  to  English  writers,  the 
number  1,234567,891234,567891  is  one  trillion,  234567 
billions,  891234  millions,  and  567891:  according  to  the 
French  writers,  it  is  one  quintillion,  234  quadrillions,  567 
trillions,  891  billions,  234  millions,  567  thousands,  and  891. 
For  common  purposes  the  denominations  higher  than  a 
million  may  be  abandoned,  it  being  remembered  that  all 
the  figures  on  the  left,  after  six  are  taken  off  on  the  right, 
ate  so  many  millions,  and  all  above  twelve  figures  so 
many  millions  of  millions.  In  writing  round  numbers  of 
millions  should  be  written  as  such,  thus.  63S  millions,  not 
638,000,000:  in  computation  it  ia  of  course  a  diffoent 
thin([.  Some  authors  seem  to  think  it  very  sdentiflc  to 
parade  ciphers,  sometimes  by  the  dozen,  and  so  it  is,  no 
doubt,  since  it  shows  they  know  how  many  ciphers  go  to  a 
million  or  a  million  of  millions ;  but  no  reader  likes  to  stop 
and  examine  000,000,000,000,  when  the  Words  *  million  of 
millions'  would  have  done  equally  well. 

The  decimal  system,  made  complete,  supposes  a  point 
always  to  be  placed  at  the  end  of  the  units,  to  separate  them 
from  the  fractions  which  may  follow.  When  there  are  no 
fractions,  the  point  is  useless,  as  in  675*  or  675*000,  which 
is  675.  The  numbers  on  the  right  of  the  point,  successively 
denoting  tenthi^  hundredths,  thousandths,  &c.  of  m  unit 
rFRAcnONs],  are  in  denominations  which  have  not  received 
distinct  names.  The  modem  French  call  them  dedmes, 
centimes,  &c. ;  and  the  attempt  has  before  now  been  made 
(see  Wybard's  'Taetometria'  1650],  to  introduce  centesms, 
millesras,  &c.  into  English,  but  with  no  success. 

The  principle  of  liXM  vcUue  [Abithhktic],  which  distin- 
guishes our  system  of  numeration  ftom  that  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  is  applicable  to  any  system,  whether  decimal 
or  not  If  10  stand  for  ten,  that  is,  if  units  in  the  second 
column  are  ten  times  in  value  those  of  the  first  column, 
nine  numeral  symbols  besides  the  cipher  are  requisite ;  but 
if  10  had  signified  fifteen,  it  would  have  been  necessary  to 
have  fourteen  distinct  symbols  of  number  besides  the 
cipher,  since  10,  1 1,  &c.  now  stand  for  sixteen,  seventeen, 
&c.  In  such  an  explanation,  the  frame-work  of  our  nume- 
rical language  (being  decimal)  is  not  well  calculated  to  give 
an  easy  comprehension  of  the  change  *  we  should  rather 
invent  a  word  for  fifteen,  or  five  and  ten,  say  A ;  whence 
A-one,  A-two,  &c.  would  be  the  spoken  sounds  answering  to 


what  we  nowcall  sixteen,  seventeen,  &e. ;  while  ten, ekrveu 
twelve,  thirteen,  and  fourteen  would  reqnin  imr  nanm 
not  connected  in  etymology  with  ten. 

The  method  of  reducing  a  number,  decimally  expressed 
to  another  in  which  the  radix  or  base  of  the  system  (as  ten 
is  that  of  the  common  one),  is  a,  ie  u  fiiUowa:  divide  the 
number  suooessivdy  by  a,  exprewed  in  the  decimal  wfstea ; 
the  remainders  give  the  units,  oi,  aiia»  &e.  of  the  new  ex- 
pression. Thus  tf  12376  is  to  be  expressed  in  the  qmnery 
system,  whose  base  is  5,  we  should  have  the  fbUowing  pro* 


9)12376  Rem. 
1 


5)2475 
5)495 
5)99 
5)19 


5)3  4 
0  3 


Number  required, 
344001. 
Deamal. 
SXS>=98r5 
4X5^=8500 
4X5"=  500 
1  =  I 

12376 


This  exhibits  both  the  reduction  to  the  quinary  system 
and  the  restitution  of  the  decimal  expression ;  but  if  the 
number  had  been  given  in  the  quinary  system,  it  might  have 
been  reduced  to  ihe  decimal  system  by  the  same  rule,  the 
new  base  ten  being,  in  the  old  or  quinary  system,  repre- 
sented by  20,  and  the  rule  of  division  beinjj  performed  by 
the  use  of  five  in  the  same  manner  as  ten  u  wed  in  t^ 
decimal  system. 


20)344001  Rem 
20)14422    II  ore 
20)443    12  or  7 
20)22  3 

13)1  2 
0  1 


Number  required, 

12376. 
Decimal.  Quinary. 
IX  (10)*=  310000 
2X(10)»=  31000 
3X(10)"=  2200 
7X10  =5  240 
6    =  11 


344001 


The  quinary  being  supposed  the  old  sjvtem.  as  soon  ss 
we  come  to  the  remainder  1 1,  we  have  to  invent  a  new 
s]anbol  (say  6),  since  II,  in  the  neto  system,  is  to  stand  for 
eleven.  For  further  examples,  see  the 'lilnrary  of  Uscfui 
Knowledge :  Ti«atise  on  the  Study  of  Mathematuu.* 

In  teaching  the  elements  of  numeration  by  the  abacus 
[Abacus],  it  is  desirable  that  exercise  should  be  given  in 
several  different  systems,  were  it  only  to  prevent  the  fonai 
tion  of  that  impression  which  so  many  stndenta  long  retais, 
that  the  dednal  mtem  is  natural  and  neeeisary.  The 
want  of  words  for  the  denominations  will  be  the  onlv  diffi- 
culty; thismaybegotoverby  using  the  letters  A,  B,  &c, 
to  represent  them.  Thus  if  the  qrstrai  be  quinary,  Aeounn 
as  one  ball  on  the  second  row  or  five  on  the  first,  B  as  one 
ball  on  the  third  row,  five  on  the  second,  or  twenty-five  on 
the  first,  and  so  on.  All  the  balls  on  the  sectwd  row  msy 
be  marked  A.  those  on  the  third  B,  &c 

NUMERATOR  (or  N\imberer),  the  part  of  a  fraction 
which  states  how  many  of  the  aliqiut  ports  of  a  unit  ar« 
taken,  such  as  are  described  by  the  denominator.  Tlios  | 
being  three,  not  of  units,  but  of  sevenths  of  a  unit,  3  is  the 
numerator. 

NUItlERIA'NUS,  MARCUS  AURELIUS.  succeeded 
to  the  throne  oonjointly  with  his  elder  brother  Carinu% 
after  die  death  of  their  Ikther,  at  the  beginning  of  2S4. 
Numerianus  was  with  the  army  in  Mest^tamia  at  the 
death  of  Probus;  but  instead  (tf  foUowing  up  the  advan- 
tages which  his  father  had  gained  over  tfaePemians,  he  was 
compelled  by  the  army  to  abandon  the  conquests  whidi 
had  been  already  made,  and  to  retreat  to  Syria.  During 
the  retreat  a  weakness  of  the  eyes  obliged  him  to  confine 
himself  to  the  darkness  of  a  litter,  which  was  strictly 
guarded  by  the  Pnetorians.  All  orders  were  issued  by 
Arrius  Aper,  the  pnefect  of  the  Prstoriani,  who  was  the 
fiither-in-law  of  tne  emperor.  The  absence  however 
Numerianus  excited  the  suspicion  of  the  soldiors ;  and  when 
the  army,  after  a  march  of  eight  months,  arrived  at  Cbil- 
cedon  on  the  Bosporus,  they  insisted  upon  seeing  their 
prince,  and  acoordingly  burst  into  the  imperial  tent,  whoc 
they  only  found  the  dead  body  of  Nnmecuniu.  Saspicion 
naturally  foil  upon  Amus;  and  an  assembly  of  the  armr 
was  accordingly  held,  for  the  purpaSeSf^'VBnB^^^  desta 
of  Numerianns  and  oleOiQi^chb;v^ea^elMS»Beir  fboin 
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Ml  upon  Dkwletian.  liho  immediatdjr  after  his  deetion  put 
Arriua  to  death  with  his  own  hands,  without  giving  him  an 
opportunity  of  justiiying  himself,  which  might  perhaps 
have  proved  dangwous  to  the  new  nnperor. 

The  virtues  of  Numerianus  are  mentioned  hj  most  of  his 
biofip^phers.  His  manners  were  mild  and  affable ;  and  he 
was  celebrated  among  his  contemporaries  for  his  eloquence 
<ind  poetry.  He  successftiUy  contended  with  Nemesianus  for 
ifae  prize  of  poetry,  and  the  senate  voted  to  him  a  statue,  with 
the  inscription,  to  *  Numerianus  Cmsar,  the  most  powerful 
wator  of  his  times.' 

CVopiscus,  Ntimertanut ,  Aurelius  Victor,  De  Ctetari- 
but,  c  38 ;  Entropius,  ix.  12 ;  Zonaxas,  book  xit) 


Calaof  WawwfaaM. 
BriUdi  MuMum.      Aotud  SIm. 


NUMERICAL,  as  opposed  to  literal,  in  algebra, 'applies 
to  an  expression  in  which  the  coefficients  of  a  letter  are  all 
numbers,  and  not  letters.  As  opposed  to  algebraical,  it 
applies  to  the  magnitude  of  a  quantity,  considered  indepen- 
dently of  its  sign.  Thus  —7  is  said  to  be  numerically 
greater  than  —9,  though  algebnueally  less.  [NoTaiNo.] 

NUHBSIA'NUS.orNOMISIANXJS.B  physician,  bom 
at  Coriuth,  who  deserves  to  be  recorded  as  one  of  Galen's 
tutors  (Gftleni  Anatomie.  Admmutrat.,  lib.  i.,  cap.  1),  who 
informs  us  in  another  place  (Comment,  in  Bippoer.,  libr, 
'  De  Naturi  Homlnis,*  Comment.  2),  that  Pelops,  anothn 
of  his  tutors,  was  also  one  of  diis  physician's  pupils.  Be 
lived  in  the  second  century  after  Christ 

NU'MIDA.  [Pavonidje.3 

NUMI'DIA  was  originally  bounded  on  the  east  by  the 
dominions  of.  Carthage ;  on  the  west  by  the  Hulucha,  or 
Molocath  (Sallust,  Jug.,  19,  92 ;  Strabo,  p.  827.  Caaaubon), 
the  modern  Mulusia,  or  Mohalou;  on  the  north  by  the 
Mediterranean,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Gstuli.  The 
Roman  province  of  Numidia  was  of  much  smaller  extent, 
bein^  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Ampsagas  (Wadt-al' 
Kebir),  and  on  the  east  by  the  Tusca  (Zqu'r,  Shaw),  and 
thus  corresponded  to  the  eastern  part  of  Algiers. 

The  Numidians  were  originally  a  nomade  people,  whence 
they  were  called  by  the  Greeks  Nomades  (Nofui^cJ,  and  their 
country  Nomadia  (Voualla,  Polyb.,  xxxvit.  3 ;  compare  Sal- 
lust,  Jug.,  18 ;  Plin.,  Hitt.  Nat.,  v.  2).  This  name  seems  to 
have  been  or^inallyapplied  not  merely  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country  to  which  Uie  name  of  Numidia  was  afterwards 
restricted,  but  to  all  the  nomade  tribes  of  northern  Africa ; 
thus  Appian  (Bell.  Civ.,  ii.  44)  mentions  the  Maurusii 
(Mauri)  as  nomades.  But  when  the  Greek  and  Roman 
writers  speak  of  the  Numidians.  the  term  is  usually  limited 
to  the  two  great  tribes  of  the  Massmsylii  and  Masaylii,  the 
former  of  whom  extended  along  the  northern  part  of  Africa 
from  the  Hulucha  on  the  west  to  the  Ampsagas  on  the 
east,  and  the  latter  from  the  Ampsagas  to  tlm  territories  of 
Carth^^. 

When  the  Romans  first  became  acquainted  with  the  Nu- 
midians, which  was  during  the  course  of  the  second  Punic 
war,  Syphax  was  king  of  the  MassKsylii  and  Gala  king  of 
the  Massylii.  Gralaliad  a  son  of  the  name  of  Masinissa, 
who  possessed  extraordinai}'  powers  both  of  mind  and  body. 
He  was  brought  up  at  Carthage,  and  was  so  highly 
esteemed  by  Adherbal.  that  he  promised  to  the  young  Nu- 
midian  his  daughter  Sophonisbe  in  marriage.  Before.the 
marriage  took  place,  Masinissa  accompanied  Adherbal  into 
Spain,  where  he  served  with  great  credit  in  the  war  against 
the  Romans.  But  during  his  absence,  the  Carthaginians, 
without  the  consent  of  Adherbal,  gave  Sophonisbe  in  mar- 
riage to  Svfihax,  in  order  to  secure  bis  co-operation  against 
the  Romans.  (Appian,  Hitt.  Rom.,  viii.  10.)  Hiis  induced 
Uasinissa  to  make  a  secret  alliance  with  Scipio  in  Spain ; 
but  the  Carthi^niaus,  having  obtained  information  of  his 
proceedings,  used  every  means  to  min  his  power.  His 
ftther  Gwi  had  died  during  his  absence  in  Spain,  and  the 
government  had  been  usurped  by  one  Mezetulus,  who 
received  the  support  of  the  Ou-thaginians.  Masinissa  how- 
«Ter»  on  his  return  to  Numidia.  defeated  Hezotulus ;  but 
P.  On  No.  1023. 


he  had  scarcely  obtained  possession  of  the  govwnment,  be- 
fore he  was  attacked  by  Syphax,  and  compelled  to  leave  his 
kingdom  and  retire  to  tlw  neighbourhood  of  the  lesser 
Syrtis,  where  he  remained  with  a  small  bodv  of  adherents 
till  the  arrival  of  Scipio  in  Africa.  (Liv.,  xxix.  29-33.)  He 
accompanied  Scipio  during  the  remainder  of  the  war,  and 
in  many  engagements  rendered  essential  service  to  the 
Roman  arms.  It  was  principally  owing  to  the  courage  of 
Masinissa  that  Adherbal  and  Syphax  were  defeated,  and 
that  the  latter  fell  into  the  hands  of  Scipio  (b.c.  203).  On 
this  occasion  Masinissa  obtained  possession  of  Sophonisbe  ; 
but  finding  that  bis  connection  with  her  did  not  meet  with 
the  approval  of  Scipio,  who  feared  lest  the  daughter  of  Ad- 
herbal might  withdraw  him  from  his  alliance  with  the 
Romans,  he  is  said  to  have  sent  poison  to  Sophonisbe,  and 
r^mmended  her  to  destroy  berselC 

Hie  great  services  of  Masinissa  did  not  pass  unrewarded 
by  the  Romans.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  second  Punic 
war  he  obtained  all  the  dominions  of  Syphax  and  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  Carthaginian  territory,  so  that  his 
kingdom  extended  from  the  Mulucha  on  the  west  to  the 
Cyrenaica  on  the  east,  and  completely  surrounded  the  small 
district  which  was  led  to  the  Carthaginians  on  the  coast. 
(Appian,  viit  106.)  Masinissa  laid  the  foundations  of  a 
great  and  powerful  state  in  Numidia.  He  introduced  the 
arts  of  agriculture  and  civilised  life,  amassed  considerable 
wealth,  and  supported  a  well  appointed  army.  He  died  at 
the  age  of  90,  B.C.  149.  (Appian,  viii.  106;  Stmbo,  p.  833; 
Pdyb.,  xxxvii.  3.) 

Masinissa  left  three  sons,  Hidpsa,  Mastanahsl,  and  Gn- 
lussa.  Tht  two  latter  died  soon  after  the  death  of  their 
Ather,  but  Micipsa  lived  to  B.C.  118.  and  bequeathed  the 
kingdom  to  his  two  sons  Adherbal  and  Hiempsal  and  to  his 
nephew  Jugurtha,  who  was  an  illegitimate  son  of  Mastana* 
bal.  Jugurtha  however,  not  content  with  a  divided 
sovereignty,  murdered  Hiempsal,  and  obliged  Adherbal  to 
fly  to  Rome,  where  he  appealed  to  the  senate  against  the 
usurpation  of  his  cousin.  Many  of  the  senators  however 
were  bribed  by  Jugurtha,  and  a  commission  was  sent  to 
AlVica  in  order  to  divide  Numidia  between  Adherbal  and 
Jugurtha.  The  commissioners  awarded  the  better  part  of 
the  country  to  Jugurtha ;  but  scarcely  had  they  left  Africa, 
before  he  again  attacked  Adherbal,  defeated  him  in  battle, 
besieged  him  in  Cirta,  and  having  obliged  him  to  surrender, 
put  him  to  a  cruel  death.  When  this  news  reached  Rome, 
war  was  declared  i^;aiDst  Jugurtha,  which,  after  being 
carried  on  with  various  sueoess,  was  at  length  terminated  by 
the  capture  and  death  of  Jugurtha  b.c.  106.  [Jugurtha.] 

After  the  death  of  Jugurtha,  the  kingdom  of  Numidia 
appears  to  have  been  given  to  Hiempsal  II.  (Hirtius,  BeU. 
4fi:,  56).  who  was  probably  the  nephew  of  Hiempsal  the 
son  of  Micipsa.  Hiempsal  II.  was  succeeded,  about  b.c.  50, 
by  his  son  Juba  I.,  who  took  an  active  part  in  the  civil  wars 
against  Cosar.  [Juba.]  On  the  death  of  Juba  L.  b.c.  46, 
Numidia  was  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  Roman  province 
by  CsBsar,  who  intrusted  the  government  of  it  to  the  his- 
torian Sallust.  (Dion  Cassius,  xliii.  9.) 

The  chief  town  ia  Numidia  was  Cirta  (the  modern  Cos- 
tantina,  orConstantn^).  which  was  the  principal  residence 
of  Syphax.  Masinissa.  Uicinsa,  and  Juba.  [ConAHTiNA.] 
Hippo  Regius,  the  secona  town  in  the  province,  was 
situated  near  the  coast  about  a  mile  and  a  naif  south  of 
Bona.  [Bona.]  It  was  founded  by  the  Fhmnicians  (Sallust 
Jug.t  19),  and  is  well  known  as  the  see  of  St.  Augustin. 
It  was  ealled  Hippo  Regius  to  distinguish  it  froni  Hippo 
Zarytus  in  the  province  of  Africa.  It  was  a  favourite  place 
of  residence  with  the  Numidian  kings.  (Sil.  Italic,  iii.  259.) 
At  the  mouth  of  the  Tusca  was  the  small  town  of  Tahraca, 
the  name  of  which  is  still  retained  in  the  island  of  Tabar- 
kah  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  South  of  Tahraca,  probably 
on  the  Tusca,  was  the  important  town  of  Vaga,  or  Vacca 
(B^a  f),  which  is  described  by  Sallust  as  the  chief  commer- 
cial town  in  Numidia.  (Sallust,  Jug.,  47.)  South-west  fVom 
Vacca  was  Tagaste.  a  free  state  according  to  Pliny  (v.  4X 
and  celebrated  as  the  birth-place  of  St.  Augnatin. 

The  position  of  Zama,  near  which  the  memorable  battle 
was  fotu^t  between  Soi[^  and  Hannibal,  b.c.  201,  is  uncer- 
tain, ^me  writers  have  considered  it  the  same  as  the 
modem  Zamorah,  which  is  situated  south-west  of  Setif;  but 
others,  with  more  probability,  identify  it  with  the  modem 
Zainah,  south-east  of  Setif.  We  learn  from  livy  that  Zama 
was  five  days'  journey  from  Carthage  (Liv.,  xxx.  29),  which 
distance  would  better  agree  wi|^^(ji^^gjj|fij^gtJg 
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thu  with  thftt  of  Zamonb.  Zama  wai  ■trongW  fortified, 
and  WW  oocuionallr  tbe  midenoe  of  the  Nunidiu  kineii. 
(Sallast,  /itf.,  66,  60,  61.)  Juba  fled  to  this  town,  afler  be 
bad  been  tefeated  by  Cmau  at  Thapeua,  bat  the  inhabit- 
ants nfiued  to  admit  bim  within  the  walls.  fHirtius,  Beti. 
4it^  91.)  Strabo  relates  that  Zama  was  destroyed  b;  the 
Romans  Cp-  829);  but  it  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  (t.  4)  u 
one  <^  tbe  free  towns  of  tbe  pcovinoe ;  and  the  name  of  the 
Wsbop  of  Zama  occurs  in  the  councils  of  the  African 

ehnrui.  ^ 
An  acoouQt  of  the  principal  places  m  the  western  part  of 
the  antient  kingdom  of  Numidia,  which  was  afterwards  in- 
cluded in  the  province  of  Mauritania,  is  given  under  Mau- 
ritania. The  physical  features  of  the  country  are  desofibed 
under  Aloibrs  and  Costantina.  The  best  account  of 
Numidia  is  in  Shaw's  2Vat>e£*. 

NUMISMATICS.  NUU1SUAT06RATHIA.  or  NU- 
MISMATOLOGY, the  seienee  of  corns  and  medals.  CCoim; 
Medals.] 
NUHMULITE.  [FoRAMiirifKRA.} 

NUN.  [MONACHIIM.] 

NUNCIO  (JVwmo,  in  Italian;  Aunftw.  in  Latin)  sig- 
nifies a  messenger,  but  is  used  more  particularly  to  desig- 
nate the  ambassadors  sent  by  the  pope  to  foreign  courts. 
Tbe  nnncio  is  generally  a  prelate  of  the  court  of  Borne ;  if 
a  oardinal,  he  is  styled  'legate.'  Previous  to  the  council 
of  Trent,  the  papal  nuncios  in  foreigii  countries  acted  as 
judges,  in  the  first  instance,  of  matters  which  were  within 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction ;  but  since  that  time  they  bare 
aeted  as  judges  of  appeal  from  the  deeisious  of  tbe  tespeo- 
tive  bishops,  in  those  countries  only  which  an  subject  to 
the  deoreUb  and  discipline  of  tbe  eouneil  of  Trent  In 
other  kingdoms  and  states,  tveb  u  France  Austria,  Tu»- 
cany.  fcc.  which,  though  Catholic,  hidd  themselTes  inde- 
pendent of  the  court  of  Rome  in  matters  of  discipline, 
tbe  nuneio  has  no  jurisdiction  whatever,  and  has  merely  a 
diplomatic  character,  like  the  minisler  of  any  other  foraini 
power.  (P4re  Ricliard,  Bibliothiom  SperS*,  art  •Nonoe?) 

NUNCUPATIVB  WILL.  [Wiia.] 

NUl^Z,  or  NONIUS,  FERNAN.  was  of  the  honse  of 
Quzman.  He  is  also  called  '  Kl  Pinoiano,'  fivm  Pintia 
Vaccvorum,  the  fonner  name  of  Vallisoletum,  now  Valla- 
dolid.  where  he  was  bom  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  Although  a  knight  of  the  military  order  of  8ant' 
lago,  he  deyoted  all  his  ardour  to  literary  pursuits  and  the 
diffusioD  of  learning  through  Spain,  where  he  promoted  the 
study  of  the  Greek,  after  that  of  the  Latin  language  bad 
been  rendered  easy  by  Nebrtsensis  (Antonio  LelMrija  or 
Nebr^a).  Among  tbe  many  eminent  literary  persons  who 
fbllowed  Nebrija's  steps,  Pineiano  stood  eonspiouous,  vren 
before  he  went  to  Italy  to  receive  ftirtber  instnetion  from 
Philipnus  Beroaldns  and  Genrian,  a  eelebcated  Greek  refkigee. 
On  his  return  to  Spun,  Nnfiei  brought  baok  nnmeroos 
Greek  books  with  him ;  and  Cardinal  Cisneros,  who  adnind 
his  talents,  appointed  him  and  Demetrius  the  Cretan  piofaa- 
sors  of  Greek  at  his  university  of  Aloal4,  and  moreover  en- 
truBled  to  him  and  to  I^ope  de  Astnniga  the  Latin  version  of 
the  '  Septuagint.'  Endowed  with  a  lofty  spirit  and  a  high 
patriotic  feeling,  which  were  fostered  by  the  wriUnga  of 
antiquity  which  he  expounded,  he  fought  in  1521  witbr  the 
unsuccessAil  Commons  of  Castile  against  the  tyranny  of 
Charles  V.,  or  rather  his  courtiers,  a  set  of  unprincipled 
foraign  Qdventurers,  who  took  advantage  of  the  yoUng 

Sriace's  vanity  and  inexperience.   Being  obliged  to  leave 
Ltoalft,  he  took  refuge  at  Salamanca,  in  whieh  unmraity  he 
■  taught  Greek,  Latin,  rhetoric,  and  the  natural  luttn-y  of 
Pliny. 

He  diad  in  1533,  above  the  age  of  eighty,  at  Salamaoea, 
and  left  to  that  Ihmons  semina^  hia  select  library.  He 
wrote  fbr  himself  tha  following  epitaph      Maadmnm  vtt* 

bonum  mors!* 

Among  his  other  great  qualities  he  had  that  of  beingvery 
abstemious,  but  although  be  abstained  from  wine,  he  was 
fond  of  inviting  his  friends  and  pupils  to  his  table. 

Besides  the  share  that  he  had  in  the  *  Oomplutensian 
Polyglot,'  Nufiez  published  *  Annotationee  in  Senecse 
Philosophi  Opera,*  tne  text  of  whieh  writer  he  restored ; 
'  Observationes  in  Pomp.  Mdam 'Observat  in  H»t. 
Nat  C.  Plin.,*  which  have  often  been  reprinted ;  '  Oloea 
sob  re  las  Obras  de  Juin  de  Mena,*  which  is  ftill  of  olasaieal 
learning :  *  Letters  to  Zurita  ;*  '  Refranes  y  Proverbioa  Olo- 
sadoa,*  which  he  left  inoom[dete  in  the  midst  of  his  infirmi- 
ties, a  valuabto  book  to  tbe  commentator  of  Cervantes,  as 


Nunec  was  well  aoqiwnted  with  Spaniah  pnmfai,  aad 

skilful  in  applying  them. 

Gomez  de  Castro,  ch:  Gomeoiui,  in  bis  work  *  De  Rebus 
Gestis  Fran.  Ximettq*  Erasmus,  Lucius  Maripsaus  Sieulu^, 
Lipsius,  NicoL  Antoniu^  Isaac  Voasuis,  M^aas,  TeisMer, 
and  others,  expatiate  on  the  high  talento  and  Tirtvea  (tf 
Fernan  Nufiez  de  Gusman. 

This  writa  must  not  be  confounded  with  Alonxo  Lnpa 
Pineiano,  Medico  Cesferoo  (physician  to  Charles  V.),  who 
attempte<^l  the  epic  in  bis  '  El  Pelajro,*  and^  wrote  in  a 
series  of  letters  the  '  Philosopbia  Antigua  Poetica,'  an  ex- 
traordinary performanee  for  the  age,  b»th  as  to  substance  and 
expression.  It  appeared  at  Madrid  for  the  first  time  in 
1^96.  This  second  Pineiano  was  the  first  modem  sdiolsr 
who  ventured  to  think  for  himself  on  the  suhject  of  poetic 
art ;  he  esmblished  a  philoiophieal  system,  and  went  farther 
than  his  master  Aristotle.  By  a  careful  and  minute  study 
of  all  thewritings  of  that  philosopher,  he  discovered  that  his 
'  Poetic '  was  but  a  fragment,  for  Aristotle  refers  repeatedly 
in  his  other  works  to  a  seoond  part  of  the  same  *  Poetic.* 
which  is  lost ;  a  foot  which  had  eseaped  the  notice  of  all 
previous  commentators. 

Pincianoendeavoured  to  restore  dignity  to  poetry,  and  to 
develop  its  true  character ;  he  treats  minutely  of  tbe  senses, 
of  the  -affections,  the  faculties  of  tbe  u[)derataa,diiig>  and 
the  pleasures  of  cultivated  minds.  He  defines  moreover 
poetical  imitation  more  precieely  than  the  Greek  phihtto- 
pher.  His  ttyle  however  oannot  now  be  considered  as  a 
model  either  of  written  oi  coaveiwtional  langunga. 

NUNEZ,  FEDRa  [Vbenisr.} 

NUREMBERG.  [Nuknbbbo.] 

NURNBBRG,  a  very  antient  city  of  Bavaria,  in  the 
circle  of  tbe  Rezat,  and  formerly  one  of  tbe  most  flourish- 
ing members  of  the  Hanseatic  League,  is  situated  in  49°  27' 
N.  lat.  and  1 1"  i'  ib"  E.  long.  Ntirabe^  stands  in  an  ex- 
tensive and  sandy  but  highly  cultivate  pl^n,  945  Paris  fori 
abavB  the  level  <a  the  sea.  on  both  banks  of  the  river  Peg- 
nitz,  which  divides  tbe  ei^r  into  two  unequal  parts:  the 
smaller  and  northern  is  oalied  the  SehalduB  aide,  and  ihe 
southern  and  larger  the  Lawrenee  side.  *  The  Pegnitz  Ami 
three  islands  within  tbe  walls,  which  are  connected  wiib 
each  other  and  tbe  city  by  seven  stone  and  nine  wooden 
bridges,  and  one  suspension- bridge,  which  was  commenced 
in  ll24 

Though  Niiraberg  (%nnot  be  considered,  propeHr 
speaking,  as  a  fortified  town,  it  is  surrounded  by  an  old 
wall,  which  has  eight  gates  and  a  great  number  of  round 
and  square  towers  (Stem  says  365,  Hassel  119),  and  a  moat 
nearly  200  feet  broad.  The  circuit  within  the  walls  is  three 
miles  and  a  half,  within  which  space  there  are  many  squares 
or  markets,  and  gardens.  The  streets  are  in jzeneral  bnnd 
and  well  paved,  but  crooked  and  irr^pjlar.  Tne  housessre 
very  old-ftAhione^  retaining  externally,  with  little  altera- 
tion, the  old  Gothic  style,  and  their  internal  arrangements 
recalling  to  mind  the  mode  of  private  lifb  of  past  ages. 
The  fronts  of  the  houses  are  often  adorned  irilii  paintings: 
they  are  narrow,  but  often  very  deep,  with  a  Inusk  from  in 
a  parallel  street.  One  of  the  mwt  remark^Ie  antient 
buildings  is  tbe  old  fortress  called  the  Retehafeste,  which 
was  probably  erected  in  the  tenth  century,  under  the  emperor 
Conrad  L,  and  the  care  of  which  was  confided  in  the  middto 
ages  to  the  burggraves  of  Nurnbe^  the  ancestors  of  Uie 
house  of  Hohenzollem.  This  fortress  stands  on  a  pretty 
steep  eminence,  and  the  exterior,  having  received  no  modern 
additions,  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  tbe  ^ntient  styb.  It 
contains  a  gallery  of  549  pictures  in  10.  apartments,  and  many 
paintings  on  glass.  Tlie  town-hall,  one  of  the  ^nest  in  Gf^i- 
many.  is  275  feet  wide,  and  contains,  among  otuer  curiosiltes,  s 
numlwr  of^ntings  by  Albert  I>urer,Birsefav<»el,aiHl  others. 
Almost  all  the  ehurches,  8  Lutheran.  1  Curiuist  and  l 
Roman  Catholic,  are  worthy  of  observation  for  their  arcfai- 
teeture  and  the  works  of  art  which  they  contain.  That 
of  St.  Sebaldus  cont^ns  the  tomb  of  the  saint  adorned 
with  fine  statues  of  the  tweh*e  apostles,  a  noble  altar,  thr 
celebrated  crucifix  by  Veit  Stos^and  paintedyrUss  win- 
dows of  extraordinary  beauty.  The  church  oHSt.  lav- 
rence  is  a  fine  Gothic  edifice,  and  is  extremely  rich  in  old 
German  paintings.  To  each  of  &ese  ehurclm  a  Lstia 
school  is  attached.  The  church  of  St  ^gidius.  which  vu 
built  in  the  Italian  style  at  the  begnining  of  the  cighteentt: 
century  (1711-18),  has  a  fine  altar-piece  by  Vandvrk 
Near  this  church  is  the  gymnasium,  in  front  of  whicfa'tbe 
city  erected,  in  1826,  tbe  statue  ^^^j^^^^f^  v^"* 
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tbat  institution  vns  opened  in  1526.  The  churdi  of  St 
Clara  has  painting  on  giass,  of  the  year  1278.  In  that 
of  th«  Holy  CHiost  the  r^lia  of  the  empire  were  fbr- 
merW  kept,  by  order  of  the  emperor  Si'gismund  in  1 424, 
and  likewise  many  pretended  relics  of  the  Pas^on  of  our 
Saviour.  The  former  Dominican  efaurdi  contaitu  the 
city  Hbraij  of  20,000  volumes,  vitii  a  eo1teeti(m  of  the 
works  of  Melanctbon  and  of  woria  written  at  the  time 
of  the  Reformation.  Nfimberg  is  lemarkable  for  its  nu- 
merous and  well-conducted  public  institutions  of  every  kind, 
rach  as  the  gt mnasinm,  the  Polytechnic  Institution,  a  great 
number  of  stmoots  for  idl  classes ;  15  fto'schools,  in  which 
the  children  are  supplied  with  books,  clothing,  and  bread 
gratis ;  a  seminary  for  teachers ;  a  society  for  the  promotion  of 
manu^etures,  which  has  founded  a  school  of  industry  fv» 
above  300  girls,  and  a  Sunday  drawing-school  for  the  sons  of 
mechanics,  in  which  there  are  nearly  400  pupils ;  a  Bible 
Society,  and  a  great  many  collections,  holh.  public  and  pri- 
vate, of  works  of  art,  antiquities,  &c. 

Before  the  trade  with  the  East  Indies  toc^  a  new  direetion, 
after  Vaseo  de  Garoa  had  doubled  the  Cape  of  Qood  Hope, 
Numberg  was  one  of  liie  most  important  oommercial  cities 
in  Europe.  It  forwarded  to  the  North  die  ridi  brodnctioiu 
of  India,  which  Itreoeived  from  Italv;  nm  was  tnts  theonly 
source  its  prosperity.  The  reaiaence  of  the  burgf^ves 
(from  the  year  1060)  and  occasionally  that  of  the  emperors 
was  a  great  advantage,  and,  above  all,  its  manu&ctures 
brouEbt  a  great  influx  of  Wealth.  NQmberg  was  odebrated 
four  nnndred  years  ago  for  working  in  brass,  iron,  and  other 
metals,  and  for  the  manu&cture  of  a  long  list  of  articles 
comprised  under  the  general  denomination  of  NQmberg 
wares,  musical  and  mathematical  instruments,  hardware, 
and  toys  of  all  kinds,  both  of  metal  and  wood.  Public  and 
private  wealth  aooumulated,  and  not  only  the  useful  but 
the  fine  arts  flourished ;  so  that  the  history  of  the  arts  in 
Nitrnberg  is  a  very  important  part  of  that  of  the  flue  arts 
in  general,  eBpocioUy  of  pointing  and  engraving.  The 
alteied  eourse  of  the  East  India  tradob  the  atfeaotion  of 
other  states  to  the  adrantages  of  oommetee^  the  ravages 
of  the  Thirty  Years*  War,  diueosioiu  between  the  nobility 
and  the  dtizens,  and  an  iooieasing  load  of  debt,  caused 
Niimberg  gradually  to  decline.  Yet  its  trade  is  still  con- 
siderable, especially  in  articles  of  its  own  mauufkcture  in 
iron,  ateel,  and  brass ;  and  in  hardware  of  all  kinds,  turneij, 
looking-glasses,  musical  instruments,  paper,  engravings, 
painters*  colours  and  pencils,  glass,  porcelain,  watches, 
calicoes,  carpets,  and  other  articles  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion. The  extraordinary  cheapness  of  the  Niimberg  toyB. 
most  of  which  are  however  made  by  the  couutiy-people  in 
the  hilly  and  wooded  tract  between  Franconia  and  Thu- 
ringia,  causes  the  trade  in  them  to  be  very  extensive  and 
important.  There  is  now  an  annual  fltir,  at  which  a  great 
deal  of  business  is  done. 

Niimberg  is  first  mentioned  in  histwy  in  1050,  and  ob- 
tained its  Ant  ehsurter  in  1219.  As  a  free  city  of  the  eirde 
of  fVanconia,  celebrated  for  its  industry  and  commerce,  and 
for  great  services  to  the  emperw  and  w»  empire  it  retained 
its  freedom  among  all  the  changes  made  in  Germany  in 
1803.  It  had  a  territory,  for  the  most  part  well  cultivated, 
nearly  500  square  miles  in  extent,  with  40,000  inhabitants, 
and  a  revenue  of  800,000  florins;  but  the  public  debt 
amounting,  in  1 797,  to  nine  millions  of  florins,  the  revenue 
wus  not  sufficient  to  pay  the  interest.  The  d^erences  with 
the  king  of  Prussia,  who  took  possession  of  pari  of  its  ter- 
ritory,  necessarily  increased  its  difficulties,  till  the  Act  of 
the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  assigned  over  its  territory 
to  the  king  of  Bavaria,  a  decision  which  was  by  no  means 
agreeable  to  the  inhabitants.  The  population  of  Numberg, 
including  the  suburbs  and  Uie  territory,  was  (rfBcially  stated 
to  be,  in  1826,  39,628,  of  whom  3S00  formed  the  garrison. 
Hie  latest  aceonnta  we  have  seen  (1838)  make  the  popula- 
hition  41,000,  of  whom  about  3500  are  Roman  Catholics, 
and  Uie  great  majority  Lutherans. 

The  great  painter  Albert  Durer  was  a  native  of  Num- 
berg, and  also  Melchior  Pflnsing  and  Hans  Sach,  the  poets, 
and  Martin  Behem,  who  made  the  first  serviceable  terres- 
trial globe.  Among  the  numerous  inventions  for  which  the 
world  la  indebted  to  Niirnberg  are  watches  (first  called 
Niimberg  eggs)  by  Peter  Hele,  the  pedal  by  Heinric 
Traxdorf,  the  air-gun  by  Lobzinger,  the  clarionet  by  C. 
Denner,  brass  by  Erasmus  Bbner,  the  lock  for  fire-arms  by 
a  person  not  known,  and  many  others. 

(The  desniptioiis  of  Niimbeig  and  of  the  publio  edifices 


are  very  numerous ;  araoM  them  are  the 'Nflrnhmisebai 
Taschenbuch,*  1829;  the' KurnbergerJahrbOeher,*  Hagen't 

'Norica,*  &c) 
NUT.  [FilbbrtJ 

NUTATION,  [ftuciesiow  Airo  Notaiiow.] 
NUTCRACKER,  the  name  of  an  Inaeaaorhl  bird.tanl]r 
seen  in  Britain,  and  whose  idaea  in  the  iyitem  it  fa  nther 
diAeuU  to  flk.  Some  of  Itt  habits,  and  the  worn  appeal^ 
ance  of  the  tail-feathers  from  dimfaine  about  the  famiehes  of 
trees,  togethw  with  the  nesting  in  h^lows  of  treii^  indtoate 
a  relationship  to  the  Pieida.  Its  manners,  whMi  an  sail 
to  resemble  those  of  the  Jay,  and  other  circumstances  con- 
nected with  its  food  and  organization,  bring  ft  into  allianee 
with  the  Crows,  to  which  fomily  it  is  generally  refbned  by 
ornithologists,  and  so  placed  as  to  apprcnumate  either  to  the 
Pf^oodpeckers  or  Slarlingt.  Mr.  Vigors  considers  it  as 
assimilating  to  the  latter  ftimily,  and  efcpeoially  to  the 
genera  Catsicua  and  Barita.  Mr.  Swainson  makes  it  a 
subgenus  of  Cormi  in  his  subfamily  Coninof,  ptadng  it 
immediately  after  the  subgenus  Pica,  and  immediately 
befwe  the  genua  Barita,  llie  Prince  of  Musignano  ar- 
ranges  it  also  under  the  subfkmily  Corvina,  among  which  it 
oocupies  the  last  ]^ace  in  his '  (reographieal  and  Comparative 
list,  whibtit  immediately  precedes  the  suMkmilyiBAintincv. 
Mr.  Yarrell  (British  Bmb)  pla«es  it  U  the  en^  of  the 
Crows,  and  immediately  befote  the  Woodpeckers.  Sir  W 
Jardine  {British  Birds)  arranges  the  genus  between  Uie 
Magpie  and  the  Jay,  In  Temminck's  airangement  its  place 
is  between  the  Jags  and  the  Chough$  (/Vrnooonur).  . 

Nucifraga. 

Generic  Character. — Bill  conical,  longer  than  the  head, 
straight,  the  upper  mandible  having  the  culmen  rounded, 
overhanging  the  lo#er,  both  terminating  in  an  obtuse  and 
depressed  point.  NostnU  basal,  round,  open,  concealed 
by  hairs  directed  forwards.  Toes,  three  before  and  one 
behind,  the  two  outer  being  united  at  their  base.  Tarsus 
longer  than  Uie  middle  toe.  ff'Sngt  long  and  pmnted,  die 
first  quill  shortest,  the  fbnrth  and  fifth  longest.  (Gould.) 

This  genus  is  generally  considered  to  comprehend  only 
two  known  species : — the  bird  whose  English  name  heads 
this  article,  and  Nue^fi-aga  hemispila,  which  bears  a  con- 
siderable resemblance  to  it,  though  it  is  clearly  a  distinct 
species,  described  and  figured  in  Mr  Gould's 'Ontury  of 
Birds,'  from  the  Himalaya  mountains.  The  student  should 
however  bear  in  mind  tbat  the  Prince  of  Musignano  and 
Mr.  Audubon,  both  high  authorities,  the  former  from  bis 
extensive  and  accurate  knowledge  of  genera  and  speciest 
and  the  latter  from  the  gisat  attention  which  he  has  paid  to 
the  habits  of  the  birds  of  America,  include  the  Contut 
ColumManuM  of  Wilson  in  the  genus  Nuc^fl-a^ 

We  select  as  an  example  Uie  European  species,  iVwitAtya 
Cayoeataetes. 

jSesoription.— Bite  about  thst  of  the  JaMate^  but  the 
tail  ia  longer.  Plumage  leddiab  umbw-brown ;  the  bo4y> 
with  the  exception  of  the  head  and  nunp,  danplad  wlui 
large  White  spots  which  occupy  the  centre  of  each  feaAar  . 
winga  and  tail  blackish,  shot  with  green ;  the  feathers  of 
the  latter  (except  the  two  middle  ones)  tipped  with  white. 
Bill  and  l^  brownish  black.  Sexes,  as  in  the  crows  gen»* 
rally,  nearly  alike.  The  fomale  is,  if  anything,  a  little 
smiiller  and  her  plumage  less  lively. 

This  is  the  Corvas  Caryocataeteg  of  Linnnus ;  Caryoca- 
taetea  of  Willughby ;  Caste  Noix  of  the  French ;  Qhiandaia 
Hueifraga  of  Sfor.  dagl.  Uee. ,  Noedokifa  of  Savi ;  Kurz 
uad  lA^sehnabUger  Nussknadur  of  Brehm;  Tannen 
Heher  (Pine  Jay)  oder  T^rUscAer  flo£steAr aw  of  f^isch; 
Nottcedax,  Notkraka^  of  the  Bwedea;  Noddtkrige  of  the 
Norwegians;  Notkraa/u  of  Bnmnich;  IfuttraUg  of 
Meyer;  and  Mtrm  if  onau  of  the  antient  British. 

Haiits,  Fbod,  Beprodueiion,  ^-c—Tbe  manners  of  the 
Nutcracker  are  said,  by  those  who  have  observed  it,  to 
resemble  in  some  degree  those  of  the  Jay,  and  some  of  its 
habits  those  of  the  Woodpeckers.  Like  the  former  it  feeds 
on  nuts  and  berries,  as  well  as  on  the  seeds  of  the  pine,  of 
which  it  appears  to  be  very  fond ;  and,  like  the  latter,  it 
climbs  the  trunks  and  brandies  of  trees,  tapping  the  bark 
with  its  bill  to  start  the  insects  and  their  larvae  that  may 
lurk  beneath,  and  devour  tbem.  They  are  said  to  ersek 
nuts  much  in  the  same  way  with  the  NtdhatiA.  The  nest 
is  formed  in  the  hollows  of  trees,  which  the  bird  is  supposed 
to  enlarge  after  the  manner  of  the  woodpeckers^  .Thenga 
are  five  or  six  in  munher,  of  a  ytilMHS^ 
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B  few  spots  of  bright  grey  brown.  Temmiack  states  that  it 
sometimes  devours  young  birds  and  eggs. 

Geographical  Distribution.— Ceutnl  Europe.  The  bird 
is  a  rare  visitant  to  Great  Britain,  and  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  seen  in  Ireland.  The  only  one  Pennant  ever 
heard  of  was  killed  near  Mostyn  in  Flintshire.  Montagu 
mentions  one  that  waa  killed  in  Kent,  and  states  that  one 
was  seen  by  an  accurate  observer  near  Bridgewater.  He 
also  notices  two  others,  which  were  shot  in  1808,  one  in 
Devon,  the  other  in  Cornwall.  Mr.  Selby  mentions  one 
that  was  seen  in  Nelherwitton  Wood  in  Northumberland. 
Mr.  Rodd,  of  Penzance,  gave  Mr.  Yarrell  information  of 
one  that  was  seen  on  a  tree  on  the  banks  of  Hooe  Lake.  It 
is  recorded  by  Dr.  Moore  as  having  been  shot  in  Devonshire 
near  Washford  Pyne  Moor.  Another  is  said  to  have  been 
lately  noticed  at  Pepper  Harrow  Park,  lord  Middleton's 
seat.  Mr.  Mat^Uivray  gives  instances  of  its  having  been 
shot  in  Scotland. 

Temminck  records  varieties  of  pure  white,  or  yellowish 
while,  with  deeper  spots ;  sometimes  with  the  wings  and 
tail  white. 


Tlie  Nutci>ck«r. 


NUTHATCH,  the  vernacular  name  for  a  Scansorial  British 
bird,  with  much  of  the  habits  of  the  Woodpeckers,  and 
which  may  be  taken  as  an  apt  illustration  of  the  genus  Sitta 
of  LinnEBus. 

Mr.  Swainson  places  the  genus  in  the  subfamily  Sittinee, 
bein^  the  second  of  his  family  CerthiatUe.  The  Prince  of 
Musignano  makes  it  the  first  subfamily  of  that  family. 

Generic  Character. — Bill  straight,  cylindrical,  slightly 
oompreiaed,  subulated,  accuminated.  Ttmgue  short,  horny, 
and  armed  at  the  point.  Nostrils  basal  and  rounded,  partly 
hidden  by  reflected  bristles.  Feet  with  three  toes  before 
and  one  behind,  the  outer  toe  being  joined  at  its  base  to  the 
middle  one ;  hind  toe  of  the  same  length  as  or  longer  than 
the  middle  one,  with  a  long  and  hooked  claw.  Tail  of 
twelve  feathers.  Wings  ratner  short ;  the  first  quill  very 
short,  the  third  and  fourth  the  longest.  (Gould.) 

Example,  Sitta  Europeea,  the  Common  Nuthaich,  or 
Nutjobher. 

Z>i»0rip/ton.— Plumage  above  fine  blue  grey ;  quills  and 
base  of  tail'featbers,  except  the  two  middle  ones,  black,  the 
outer  tail-feather  on  each  side  with  a  black  spot  near  the  tip. 
A  black  band  passes  from  the  bill  through  the  eye  down 
the  sides  of  the  neck,  ending  abruptly  near  the  shoulders ; 
throat  whitish ;  rest  of  plumage  below  rufous  brown  blend- 
ing into  chesnut  on  the  flanks ;  bill  and  feet  black ;  iris 
huel.    Sexes  alike. 

Tliis  is  in  all  probability  the  Sitte  (Sirrir)  of  the  Greeks, 
and  Sitta  of  the  Latins.  It  is  the  Ziolo,  Picchio  grigio, 
Raparino,  and  Picchio  formieajo  of  the  Italians;  Muralnre 
of  Savi ;  Torchepot  and  Pic-mafon  of  the  French ;  Kleiber 
and  Blauspecht  of  the  Germans  ;  Noitoacka  and  Notpacka 
of  the  Swedes;  Spoett-meiie  of  the  Danes;  Nat-Bake  of 
Brunnioh  ;  Klener,  Nusszhacker,  of  Kramer ;  and  Delor  y 
cnau  of  the  antient  British. 

Habits,  Food,  Reproduction,  — Like  the  Wood]>eckers 
and  Creepers,  the  Nuthatch  runs  with  facility  upon  and 
about  the  trunks  and  branches  of  trees;  but  the  tail,  which 


is  short  and  rounded,  is  of  no  assistance  to  the  bird  in  iti 
progress.  Unlike  the  Woodpeckers  however,  the  Nuthatch 
runs  with  the  head  downwards  as  well  as  upwards,  and 
indeed  the  former  position  of  the  head  appears  to  be  the 
favourite  one;  it  generally  alights  on  a  branch  with  the 
head  in  the  downward  position,  and  sleeps  in  that  posture. 
It  is  almost  constantly  in  motion.  Its  food  consists  of  in- 
sects and  their  larvn,  berries,  and  nuts.  The  latter  it  fixes 
in  some  chink,  and  cracks  them  by  repeated  strokes  of  the 
bill.  '  It  is  a  pretty  spectacle,'  says  Willughby,  '  to  see  her 
fetch  a  nut  out  of  her  hoard,  place  it  fast  in  a  chink,  and 
then,  standing  above  it,  with  its  head  downwards,  striking  it 
with  all  its  force,  break  the  shell  and  catch  up  the  kernel' 
The  same  author  found  beetles  in  the  muscular  stomach  or 
gizzard  of  one  opened  by  him.  The  filberd  gives  the  Nut- 
hatch but  comparatively  little  trouble  ;  but  the  more  dense 
hazel-nut  calls  forth  greater  energies,  and  when  employed 
upon  one  of  those  nuts,  the  bird  makes  the  neighbourhood 
resound  with  the  strokes  of  its  bill.  Its  call-note  in  the 
spring  is  a  clear  shrill  whistle.  The  nest  is  generally  made 
with  only  a  few  dry  leaves  in  the  hole  of  a  tree,  and  the 
eggs,  which  are  ^m  five  to  seven  in  number,  are  of  grey- 
wmte  spotted  with  reddish  brown.  If  the  bole  selected  be  too 
large,  the  bird  plasters  up  a  part  of  it  with  mud,  and  will 
renew  the  plaster  if  destroyed,  whence  one  of  its  French 
names. 

The  female,  when  surprised  on  the  eggs  or  her  young, 
makes  a  most  determined  defence  with  bill  and  win^ 
hissing  at  the  intruder  violently  at  the  same  time.  It 
seems  indeed  to  be  a  very  attached  bird.  The  old.  French 
quatrain  says — 

Le  Torchepot  et  m  bmelle  enwmble 

Vtf  eDt  en  paix  tout  le  Iod|  de  rBrto. 

FaiqDotr  I'oD  dit,  qae  qal  eit  ometi 
A  Km  meiitB^  au  Torehepot  rcMenibli.' 

Of  its  bravery  and  courage  when  made  captive,  a  painful 
story  is  told  in  the  '  Magazine  of  Natural  Histor)'.*  A 
Nuthatch  bad  been  winged  by  a  sportsman,  and  was  put 
into  a  small  cage  made  of  oak  and  wire.  During  a  night  and 
day,  the  period  of  his  confinement,  his  tapping  lalwur  was 
incessant,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  the  wood- work  of  his 
prison  was  pierced  and  worn  like  worm-eaten  timber.  His 
impatience  of  his  situation  waa  excessive ;  bis  efforts  to 
escape  were  unremitted,  and  displayed  much  cunning  and 
intelligence.  He  was  fierce  and  fearlessly  fbmiliaT,  and 
voraciously  devoured  the  food  placed  before  nim.  His  ham- 
mering is  described  as  having  been  peculiarly  laborious, 
for  he  did  not  peck  as  other  birds  do,  but  taking  a  finn 
grasp  with  his  great  feet,  he  turned  upon  them  as  upon  i 
pivot,  striking  with  his  whole  weight,  and  thus  as-suming 
with  his  body  the  appearance  of  the  head  of  a  hammer  in 
motion.  This  unfortunate  bird  sank  at  the  close  of  the 
second  day  under  the  combined  e&cts  of  his  voxation, 
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tMidaity,  and  voracity.  The  Re%'.  T.  L.  Brae  mentioQs  one 
which  he  caught  in  a  common  brick  trap:  when  the  bird 
vas  found,  the  bill  appeared  to  he  truncated,  and  he  inferred 
that  it  had  been  fiurly  ground  down  to  about  two-thirds  of 
ita  original  length  by  the  pecking  of  the  bird  at  the  brick* 
in  its  efforts  to  ewape, 

Geograpkicat  Duirilnaion. — Eonm  geneially.  Tem- 
ninck  notaa  Its  range  as  eztendii^  jar  to  the  north  and 
south,  and  as  lather  abundant  in  central  Bnrope.,  Mr. 
Selby  tnuwd  it  in  Kritain  as  fiur  norUi  as  the  banks  of  the 
Wear  and  T^ne;  and  it  is  noted  in  Mr.  Thompsm^  Irish 
list 

Mr.  Gould  describes  and  figures  two  other  species,  Sitta 
mpettrit  and  AtiaHeot  in  his  '  Birds  of  Europe.* 

The  genus  is  found  in  India  and  Ameriea ;  and  there  are 
closely  allied  forms  in  the  Indian  Arob^ielago  and  in  New 
Holland. 

NUTMEG.  [Myustica.] 

NUTRITION.  One  of  tbe  chief  differences  between 
inc^anio  and  owanio  bodies  is,  that  the  fonner  retain  their 
form  and  other  characters  by  a  passive  resistance  to  change ; 
the  latter  by  a  constant  ehan^  of  their  particles,  in  which 
those  that  in  the  constant  actions  of  life  or  by  the  influence 
(tf  external  agents  ham  been  destroyed,  are  replaced  by 
otbos  similar  to  themsdns.  This  constant  ohsage  is 
effected  by  the  process  of  nutrition.  Nutrition  is  the  last 
step  of  the  general  process  of  assimilation,  hy  which  living 
bodies  oonrert  the  materials  which  they  derive  from  their 
food  into  substances  like  their  own,  and  appropriate  the 
materials  thus  changed  to  their  own  increase  or  repair.  The 
several  nutritive  matters  received  into  the  living  body  are 
variously  altered  by  digestion,  absorption,  respiration,  and 
by  all  the  other  changes  which  the  blood  or  other  fluid  un- 
cwigoes  in  its  passage  to  the  several  parts  of  the  frame ; 
these  changes  constitute  the  process  of  assimilation,  at  the 
end  of  which  each  part  of  tbe  body  abstracts  from  the  general 
and  homogeneous  mass  of  nutritive  fluid  that  which  it  re- 
quired for  its  own  growth  or  repair ;  masde  abstracting  par- 
tietes  to  f^Hm  mnscle,  nerves  from  the  same  fluid  abstraet- 
ingpartielet  to  form  nerve,  and  so  on. 

That  a  constant  change  of  particles  goes  on  in  the  ma- 
jori^  of  the  tissues  of  the  living  body  may  be  eoasidered 
certain.  It  is  evidently  necessary  from  tbe  nature  of  the 
ease;  for  the  living  body  is  exposed  to  the  same  external 
agents  as  inorganic  matter  is,  and  all  its  own  actions  are 
so  many  mora  sources  of  waste  to  each  tissue.  Some  con- 
stant power  of  repair  must  therefore  be  requisite  to  mun- 
tain  living  bodies  in  a  state  of  integrity  against  these  con- 
stant sources  of  waste ;  and  that  power  is  exerted  in  nutri- 
tion. Its  influence  is  shown  in  the  fact,  that  the  living 
body  retains  tbroughout  life,  or  a  great  portion  of  it,  its 
form  and  composition  less  altered  than  the  most  solid  of  in- 
onanic  matters  exposed  to  similar  influences.  Within  cer* 
tarn  limits  alsa,  tbe  greater  the  waste,  tbe  greater  the 
nutritive  anmtly:  thus,  for  exunple,  by  constant  exncise 
the  use  dt  the  mosdes,  so  for  ftom  beUig  decreased,  is  ulti- 
mately increased,  the  eflbct  of  nutrition  being  not  only  to 
replace  that  whic^  was  destroyed,  but  to  supply  a  certain 
quanti^  more.  We  may  clearly  obeore  an  application  of 
tne  same  law  in  the  cuticle ;  that  in  the  palm  of  the  hand 
is  mora  than  twice  as  thick  as  that  on  the  back  of  the  arm, 
yet  the  former  is  subject  to  the  most  friction ;  and  if  the 
friction  of  the  palm  be  greatly  increased,  the  cuticle,  notwith- 
standing the  greater  waste,  increases  in  thickness  in  a  yet 
greater  {ffoportion,  so  as  to  defend  the  subjacent  skin  from 
tbe  greater  source  of  injury  to  which  it  is  exposed. 

It  is  true  that  when  tbe  body  does  not  change  in  any  of 
Its  sensible  qnalitiea,  we  cannot  be  so  well  assured  of  any 
change  of  particles  still  going  on ;  but  we  may  reasonal^ 
assume  that  the  two  parts  of  nutritioa,  the  removal  oS  old 
and  addition  of  new  particles,  which  at  other  times  we  tzoce 
jwoduimiE;  either  an  increase  or  decrease  of  the  body,  as  one 
or  the  other  of  them  predominates,  ara  exactly  balanced. 
If  we  examine,  for  example,  the  growth  of  any  hollow  organ 
of  tbe  body,  as  the  heart,  we  find  that  in  advancing  years 
from  childhood  to  manhood,  it  increases  not  only  in  its 
whole  bulk,  but  also  in  the  sixe  of  its  cavities,  and  that,  at 
every  period  of  life,  the  size  of  tbe  cavities  and  the  thick- 
ness of  their  walls  bear  nearly  the  same  proportion.  Now, 
if  only  an  addition  wera  made  to  the  exterior  of  the  heart 
of  a  child,  its  whole  bulk  would  be  increased,  but  the  size 
of  its  cavities  would  be  disproportionatdy  small.  We  must 
tbecefbra  assume  that  substance  is  removed  (h»u  the  inte- 


rior of  the  heart,  at  the  same  time,  though  not  in  ffiuetly 
tbe  same  quantity,  that  substance  is  added  to  its  exterior 
In  like  manner,  when  the  heart  diminishes  in  sise,  as  it 
usually  does  in  persons  bhouring  under  eonsumptioD,  ma- 
terial must  be  at  the  same  time  abstracted  from  the  exterior 
and,  in  rather  a  less  proportion,  added  to  the  interior 
Whatever  of  this  kind  is  true  of  the  larger  oi^ans  must  be 
eqoolW  so  of  the  small  ones;  so  long  as  they  preeerve  the 
same  form  and  proportions,  no  change  of  site  eon  take  place 
without  the  concurrence  of  tbe  two  proeeaseB  of  nutritive 
deposition  and  ahaorptiMi ;  when  the  nvmer  preponderates, 
the  part  will  increase  in  sixe — when  the  latter  preponderates, 
it  will  diminish ;  the  fonner,  when  connected  with  disease, 
is  named  Hypertrophy  [Hypertbofry],  the  latter  Atrophy. 
[Atkophy.] 

The  coincidence  of  these  two  processes,  where  any  change 
of  site  takes  place,  being  thus  proved,  and  their  continuance, 
when  no  such  visible  change  occurs,  being  necessary,  we 
may  fairly  assume  that  in  we  latter  case,  in  the  state  of 
nutritive  equilibrium,  they  still  continue,  ^ough  their  op- 
posite effects  being  exactly  balanced,  the  ultimate  result  is 
not  discernible.  Popular  belief,  adopting  this  idea  as  one  of 
whose  truth  thue  could  be  no  possilM  doub^  has  even 
ass^;ned  the  periods  of  time  in  which  one  whde  sat  of  por^ 
ticles  is  reoutved  and  replaced.  Then  is  no  evidence 
whatever  upon  which  any  such  colenlation  can  be  made;  the 
period  in  which  an  entire  change  is  completed  probably 
varies  greatly  in  different  tissues  and  different  external  cir- 
cumstances, and  in  the  bones  and  teeth  it  is  pnbaUe  that 
tbe  particles  once  depouted  are  never  removed,  so  long  as 
the  animal's  size  and  other  characters  remain  unaltered. 

Tbe  process  of  nutrition  is  concerned  in  the  production  of 
two  apparently  different  results— that  of  development  and 
that  of  growth.  In  development  the  added  particles  not 
merely  increase  the  size  of  the  part,  but  produce  a  change 
in  its  form  or  its  substance.  Thus,  the  whole  body,  with 
all  its  varieties  of  tissues,  and  through,  all  its  changes  of 
fcrm.  it  devriopedhj  nutrition,  from  a  small  part  of  a  litde 
sac  [Fonrs],  which,  to  all  appearance,  is  composed  of  hsh- 
mogeneous  materials.  In  graothmoh  partimaeases  by  the 
predominant  deposition  of  particles  within  and  arannd  those 
of  which  it  wss  previously  composed,  snd  similar  to  th«n. 
These  two  nutritive  processes  though  in  the  period  of  lib 
previous  to  the  adult  age  they  are  ususUy  coneunent,  may 

So  o&  independently  of  each  other.  Thus  tbe  body  may  be 
efioieut  in  development,  some  part  of  it  being  monstrous, 
that  is,  remaining  of  tbe  same  form  Os  that  which  it  had  in 
the  embryonic  state  [MoiraTBB},  and  yet  with  this  defect  in 
form  it  may  increase  in  size,  for  monsters  are  commonly 
well-grown ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  being  perfect  in  de- 
velopment and  form,  the  body,  or  some  part  of  it.  may  be 
deficient  .in  size.  A  dwarf  is  an  example  of  a  defect  of 
growth ;  a  hare-lip,  a  cleft  palate^  an  anormol  unossifted 
cartilage,  are  examples  of  deuets  of  developmoit;  both  are 
defoets  in  the  nrocess  of  nutiitioi).  hut  the  foilun  is  in  each 
in  a  diflforent  oireetioa. 

One  oi  the  most  important  fkcts  r^rding  the  process 
of  nutrition  is  that  lately  discovered  by  Dr.  Schwann  of 
Berlin  (Sfikrosk.  Vnienueh.  iiber  die  Uebtreinatimmung 
dtr  Thisre  vnd  Ijifianzen),  that  all  the  tissues  of  the  body, 
however  different  in  their  Ailly  developed  state,  yetoriginate 
from  the  same  fundamental  forms,  and  up  to  a  certain 
period  of  their  development  pass  tlirougb  tbe  same  series  of 
changes.  He  has  shown  that  the  law  of  development  from 
cells,  which  Schleiden  had  proved  to  obtain  in  tbe  formation 
of  all  vegetable  tissues  {Beiirdge  zur  Phjftogenem,  Mull. 
Arch.,  1838),  holds  with  equal  truth  in  aU  the  animal 
tissuesb  and  thus  that  in  their  first  periods  of  exutenoe  all 
oisanised  strnctaxes  fi^w  the  same  laws  of  formation. 
The  great  principle  of  formatifm  is  briefly  this : — from  a 
living  but  amorphous  substance,  to  which  the  name  of  cyto- 
blastema  is  given,  minute  roundish  corpuscles  first  form. 
Around  each  of  these  a  layer  of  organic  substance^  being 
after  a  time  deposited  and  oecomtng  membranous,  forms  o 
sphraical  or  elliptical  cell  enclosing  tbe  corpuscle  in  or  upon 
its  walL  Around  or  rather  upon  this  cell,  a  second  cell  next 
forms  in  the  same  manner  as  the  first  had,  and  to  a  part  of 
its  walls  the  first  cell  remains  attached,  and  form^  what  is 
named  the  nucleus  of  the  cell.  These  cells,  containing  nuclei, 
which  again  enclose  one  or  more  corpuscles,  may  be  re- 
garded OS  the  original  forms  of  which  all  the  solid  ports  of 
the  body  are  composed,  or  from  which,  all 
various  but  certain  laws.  th4y  Jir*  Blfcy^ 
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amples  of  Buch  primary  cells  in  their  simplett  form  and 
separate,  we  find  in  the  animal  body  the  blood -globules, 
which  float  in  a  quantity  of  fluid  cytoblastema.  Nearly 
similar  cells  with  nucleiarefound,formir^  membranes,  with 
scarcely  any  intervening  substance,  in  the  horny  tissues,  as 
cuticle,  nails,  feathers,  &c.,  in  which  moreover  each  cell 
presents  evidence  of  vitality  to  a  certain  d^ree  iudepaident 
of  the  rest  of  Uie  body,  inasmuch  as  they  undergo  various 
chai^;efl  of  form,  flattADing^  enlaram^  and  splitting  into 
fibrefli  after  their  Arst  formation,  in  the  next  stage,  the 
obUs  an  ssparatad  by  a  latter  quantity  of  intervening  sub- 
stance, vritb  which  their  walls  become  amalgamated,  as  in 
the  cartilage  hones,  and  teeth,  in  which  such  primary 
cells  constitute  the  peculiar  rarpuscles  by  which  those 
tissues  have  been  long  distinguislied,  and  the  intervening 
substance,  which  forms  the  greater  part  of  the  tissue,  is 
analogous  to  the  soft  or  fluid  cytoblastema  of  other  parts. 
In  these  tissues  also,  the  cells  begm  to  acquire  some  pecu- 
harities  of  form,  sending  out  branched  canals  from  their 
sides  in  a  star-like  manner,  and  becoming  elongated.  In 
the  next  degree  similar  cells,  existing  in  the  early  periods  of 
the  tissue,  acquire  in  the  course  of  its  development  more 
peculiar  forms,  lengthening  into  the  form  of  fibres  and  then 
splitting  up  into  bundles  of  filaments,  so  as  to  fona  the  fesci- 
oali  of  oellalar  tissue,  tendons,  and  dutie  tissue,  which  re- 
main connected  by  a  very  small  quantity  of  Uw  amwphons 
^toUastema.  Lutly,  instead  of  each  cMl  lengthening  and 
splitting  into  fibres,  ve  find  a  number  of  cells  arranging 
tbrauMves  in  rows  and  adhering  togeUier,  till,  by  the  ab- 
sorption of  their  attached  membranous  walls,  their  cavities 
open  into  each  other  and  form  a  continuous  hollow  tube, 
l^us  they  form  a  kind  of  elongated  secondary  cell,  which, 
continuing  to  grow  in  length  and  having  peculiar  sub- 
stances depositM  in  its  interior,  acquires  the  characters  of  the 
fibres  of  peculiar  tissues,  as  of  the  muscles  or  the  nerves. 
In  other  oases  each  cell  elongates  and  branches,  and  becomes 
connected  with  others  which  like  it  retain  their  cavities,  so 
as  to  form  together  a  series  of  tubes  in  the  form  of  a  net- 
work, which  thus  make  up  the  capillary  blood-vessels. 

Each  tissue  thus  formed  from  a  series  of  cells  increases 
in  aise,  either  by  the  increase  of  its  primary  cells  or  the  ele- 
mmlary  fbrma  developed  ftom  them,  by  the  interstitial  de- 
position of  partioleB  within  their  tissue  or  in  their  oavities, 
or  it  grows  by  the  fbnnatimi  of  new  cells  withm  the  tissue 
interposed  between  those  pv«^iously  existing,  or  (though  very 
rarely  in  the  animal  bodyj  by  the  development  of  yom^ 
cells  within  the  older  ones. 

The  material  of  nutrition  is  in  animals  obtained  from  the 
arterial  blood,  which  is  constantly  sent  in  the  vessels  dis- 
tributed amongst  or  near  the  elementary  structures  of  each 
tissue ;  hut  the  proper  act  of  nutrition  is  performed  not  by 
the  power  of  the  blood-vessels,  as  has  been  commonly  sup- 
posed, hut  by  the  cells  and  the  structures  anal<^ous  to  them, 
which  convert  the  common  nutritive  matter  drawn  from  the 
blood  into  their  own  proper  tissue.  The  blood-vessels  are 
only  the  conveyers  of  the  materials  fbr  nutrition,  and  the 
diierence  commonly  made  between  growth  by  intuisus- 
deption,  or  deposition  vtthintfae  tissue  of  a  pari;  end  growth 
by  apposition*  or  depositian  on  the  snrAuM  of  a  jMUt,  is  more 
apparent  than  real.  The  parts  that  are  said  to  grow  by  ap- 
position are  those  in  which  vessels  do  not  run  through  the 
very  substance  of  the  tissue,  but  only  an  one  side  of  it,  as 
the  cuticle,  the  vessels  for  the  nutrition  of  which  run  in  the 
subjacent  skin.  In  these  the  formation  of  cells  from  the 
nu6itive  matter  ponred  out  from  the  blood-vessels  can  only 
take  place  on  the  surface  of  the  skin,  though  they  may 
undergo  various  changes  when  removed  to  a  short  distance 
by  fresh  depositions  beneath  them.  In  vascular  parts,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  nutritive  matter  is  effused  in  all  the 
interstices  of  the  net^work  of  their  blood-vessels,  and  there- 
fore in  all  parts  of  the  interior  of  the  tissue ;  hut  here  also 
the  development  of  the  nutritive  matter  must  take  place  in 
layers  concentric  with  the  blood-vessel  from  which  it  was 
poured  out,  and  therefore  by  t^tpotiHon,  though,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  mass  of  the  organ  or  tissue,  it  seems  to  be  a 
growth  by  intussusception.  The  tbrroation  of  tresh  cells 
is  therefore  always  by  apposition  on  those  already  existing ; 
but  the  cells  and  the  elemental^  tissues  immediately  de- 
veloped from  them  increase  by  mtussuaception,  that  is,  by 
particles  being  deposited  in  the  interspaces  of  those  already 
existing,  or  in  the  cavities  which  the  membranes  of  the 
cells  already  formed  surround. 

Thus  the  process  of  organic  nutrition  is  widely  different 


from  that  by  which  inorganic  masses  increase  in  site,  as  in 
crystallization,  which,  as  in  it  alone  inoi^anie  matter  ac- 
quires definite  form  as  it  increases,  can  alone  be  compared 
with  (H^nic  growth.  In  crystallization  the  addition  of 
similar  particles  is  entirely  by  external  apposition,  and  the 
crystal  has  no  power  of  attracting  tho  particles  of  any  matter 
different  from  its  own :  organic  {mrticles  (as  cells),  on  the 
oontrary,  not  only  attnet  particles  into  their  interior  sp&ea, 
but  alter  them  on  their  passage,  decomposing  them  from 
their  previous  demantary  eompo«tion,  and  i^eeombinin^ 
them  into  matter  like  their  own. 

In  healthy  nuteition  each  part  appropriatea  particles 
similar  to  its  ovm,  or  diffntng  according  to  certain  laws  of 
development ;  in  disease,  parts  frequency  appropriate  other 
substances  than  their  own,  and  all  the  solid  products  of 
various  diseases  may  be  r^rded  as  the  effects  of  morbid 
processes  of  nutrition.  Some  of  these  are  formed  accordinr 
to  the  laws  of  normal  development,  and  are  only  morbid 
because  out  of  place,  as  cicatrices,  adhesions,  and  the  other 
similar  products  of  simple  inflammation;  others  are  pro 
duced  by  the  deposition  of  substances  diflbrent  firom  any 
of  those  already  existing  in  the  body,  as  in  the  production 
of  various  tumours.  The  former  are  composed  of  a  tissue 
similar  to  cellular  tissue,  but  the  iffjupes  of  parts  are  but 
partially  repaired  by  it,  becaosa  1^  new  tissu^  which  b  hi 
all  cases  nearly  the  same,  diflhn  in  many  of  its  ehacactets 
tmm  that  whic&  it  vefdeees. 

The  most  complete  exercise  of  the  pi^ocess  of  nutrition  in 
repairing  injuries,  wbeth»  from  accident  or  disease,  is  exhi- 
bited in  the  regeneration  of  parts,  but  in  man  and  the  higher 
animals  there  are  but  few  examples  of  aperfect  reproduc- 
tion of  the  ii\jored  or  destroyed  tissue.  The  bones  and  the 
non-vascular  tissues  are  probably  the  only  instances  in 
which  a  tissue  destroyed  by  disease  or  internal  injury  is 
replaced  by  one  similar  to  itself. 

In  all  these  cases  of  repair  or  regeneration  of  tissue,  the 
same  process  of  the  effusion  of  nutritive  matter  and  the 
several  stages  of  formation  and  alteration  of  the  cells,  is 
gone  through  which  is  observed  in  the  first  development  of 
the  tissues.  But  the  process  fails  before  the  higher  changes 
are  aooomplished,  and  the  repairing  tiasoe  acquires  only  a 
low  degree  of  development.  As  Ikr  also  as  they  have  been 
at  present  exanunei^  the  various  morbii  growths  mwear  to 
he  fbrmed  on  a  similar  [dan,  and  to  proceed  from  a  mrma- 
don  of  primary  cells. 

NUTTALITB,  a  mineral  which  occurs  crystallised.  Pri- 
mary form  a  square  prism.  Qeavage  parallel  to  the  lateral 
planes.  Fracture  uneven.  Hardness  4'0  to  4*5.  CoIoiit 
grey.  Lustre  vitreous.  TranslaeenL  Specific  gravity  27 
to  2-8. 

It  is  found  at  Bolton  in  Massachusetts  imbedded  in  cal 
careons  spar.  Analysis  by  ntomson — 

Silica       .          .          .  37' 81 

Alumina  ...  25*  10 

Lime        .         .         .  18*33 

Potash      .          .          .  7-30 

Protoxide  of  Iron  .         •  7*89 

Water      .         .         .  1*50 


97*93 

NUWAYRI  is  the  patronymic  of  a  celebrated  Arabian 
historian  of  the  eighth  century  of  the  Hejira.  whose  complete 
name  was  Ahmed  Ibn  Abd-al-wahhab  Al-bekrt  Al-leym! 
Al-kindi,  and  who  was  further  distinguished  by  tbe  honour- 
able surname  of  Sk«hdbu-d-din  (bright  star  of  religion). 
He  was  bom  at  Nuwayreh,  a  small  town  of  the  |)TQVince 
of  Bahnassfc  in  Egypt,  in  the  year  8S8  of  the  Hejira  (a  ix 
1283-4).  Nuwayri  distinguished  himself  as  n  theologian 
of  the  sect  of  Shfafei,  and  also  as  a  rfaemrician  uid  gram- 
marian, and  he  wrote  several  works  on  tiiese  aal;Scct«  the 
titles  of  which  have  not  readied  ns.  Bat  tbe  wnk  which 
has  made  Nuwayri  known  among  European  Kholars  is  his 
'  Neh&yetn-l-&rab  fl  fondni-l-ad».'  It  is  a  sort  of  ctcIo- 
pffidia,  consistingof  thirty  hooksor  volumes,  and  divided  into 
five  fenn  (subjects),  each  of  which  is  ftirther  subdivided 
into  katm  (sections),  containing  each  a  certain  number  of 
bob  (chapters).  The  first  four  fenn  treat  of  the  {diysiesl 
sciences  and  the  several  branches  of  natural  history  and 
moral  philosophy.  The  flf^h  and  last,  which  is  likewise  tbe 
most  valuable  for  Europeans,  Is  wholly  occupied  with  a  his- 
tory of  the  Mohammedan  settlements  both  m  the  east  and 
west.    The  sixth  4oA^^c^a|^^^tj5Q^^5on«ain.. 
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narratlTB  of  the  conquest  of  Afirica,  Spain,  and  Sicily  by  the 
Saracens,  together  with  a  chronological  history  of  the  sultans 
of  the  ikmily  of  Umeyyah,  who  filled  the  throne  of  Cordova 
from  A.H.  138  to  428  (A..D.755  to  1036),  and  a  short  aeoonnt 
of  ^e  principal  events  of  their  reiens. 

Nuwayri  died,  according  to  liw^i  KhalflLh,  in  the  year 
732  of  the  H(jira.at  theageoPsO.  Among  his  other  accom< 
plishmenta  his  biographers  say  that  his  hand-writing  was 
very  fine ;  indeed  he  seems  to  have  made  a  trade  of  tt.  for 
Soyiitti,  in  his '  History  of  Egypt'  (Ar.  MS.  in  the  BnL  Mus., 
7331,  f.  127),  says  that  he  tnade  eight  transcripts  of  the 
large  collection  of  Mohammedan  traditions,  by  Bokhari, 
entitled  '  Sahib,'  for  each  of  which  he  was  paid  the  enor- 
mous sum  of  one  thousand  dirhems,  or  about  sixty-five 
pounds  sterling.  He  dedicated  his  large  work  to  Almalek 
An-nasser  Kalaun,  sultan  of  Egypt  (reigned  from  A.a.  678 
to  689),  a  libe  al  patron  of  tetters,  by  whom  he  was  munifi- 
cently rewarded. 

Complete  copies  of  Nuwayri*s  work  are  exceedin^v  scarce. 
We  are  however  assured  that  it  is  enture  in  the  unrary  of 
the  university  of  Leyden.  The  Escurial  library  possesses  one 
volume^  containing  part?  xi>  and  xiL  iCataC,  No.  1637.; 
There  are  also  several  loose  volumes  at  Paris  belonging  to 
different  sets,  and  among  them  one  supposed  to  luive 
been  written  by  Nuwayri  himself  iBib.  Reg.  Pari.  Cat., 
No.  702.) 

Various  extracts  from  the  work  of  Nuwayri  have  been 
published  at  different  poriods.  Reiske  was  the  first  who 
mentioned  the  work,  in  his  *  Prodigmata  ad  Hagi  Khalifse 
Tabulas,'  Leyden,  176$.  Albert  Schultens  next  gave  a  slight 
notice  of  the  historical  part  of  his  work,  together  with  a  few 
extracts  from  it,  at  the  end  of  his  '  Monumenta  Vetustiora 
Arabum,'  published  at  leyden.  in  1740.  Again,  in  1786, 
Reiske  made  use  of  it  for  his  'Historical  Notes,*  pub- 
lished as  a  continuation  to  his  translation  of  Ahjli-l-fed^ 
CHafhiaa,  1789-94).  Schultens  published  aUo  a  I^tin 
translation  (rf  some  fragments  of  Nuwayri  in  the  eoUeetion 
entitled  'Historia  Vetustiasimi  Imperii  Joctanidaruiff  in 
Arabia  Felke.'  That  chapter  of  the  flfth/mn  which  treats 
of  the  conquest  of  Sicily  by  the  Mohammedans  was  next 
translated,  first  into  Latin, by  Roaario  Gregorio,  and  printed 
in  folio  at  Palermo,  1790,  and  inserted  in  the  colleotion , 
entitled  *  Re  rum  Arabicanmi  qose  ad  Historiam  Biculam 
speotant,  amplissima  ooUeetio,'  and  then  into  French,  by 
Mr.  i.  J.  A.  Causain;  and  Mr.  James  Lassen  Rasmussen 
has  lately  published,  in  his  'Additamenta  ad  Historiam 
Arabum  ante  Islamismum,*  Copenh.,  1821,  some  fragments 
of  the  same  work,  in  Arabic  and  Latin,  respecting  some 
curious  customs  of  Uie  Arabs  who  preceded  Mohammed. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  Nuwayri's  work  is  still  imper- 
fectly known,  and  it  ia  to  he  regretted  that  the  historical 
part — at  Leaat  that  concerning  the  settlements  of  the  Arabs 
on  the  continent  of  Europe— bai  not  been  pnbliahed  entire, 
as  it  would  throw  great  light  on  the  history  of  the  middle 
ages. 

Haji  Khallih*fl  Katf^-dh-dhanun,  a  bibliographical 
dictionary,  in  the  British  Museum ;  At-soyAtti*s  Hi»torff  qf 
Egypt,  ib.;  Bib.  Rich.,  No.  7331,  fol.  70,T.e<«oni)n. 
WJX  VCMICA.  [Stbtchnos.] 

NYCTALO'PIA.  [Hbmbralopia.] 

N  VCTTERIS.   [Cbkiboptbra,  vol.  vii.,  p.  34.] 

NYCTHE'MERUS.  [Patokida.] 

NY'CTIA.  [Owls.] 

NYCTI'BIUS,  M.  VieiHot's  name  for  a  genus  of  birds, 
the  type  of  which  ia  the  Qrmt  Jbijau^  the  Grand  Crtmaud 
voiant  de  CajfMme  of  Bufibn,  Oaprmmlgui  grtmau  of 
Latham. 

Geiuric  Charaetar. — Bill  very  much  depressed  and  di- 
.ated,  esperially  at  the  base,  where  it  is  Aimished  with 
brtstles,  nanowed  and  hooked  at  the  point ;  upper  mandible 
with  an  obtuae  tooth  on  aaeb  edee,  towards  its  origin,  very 
muck  dmAiofoA  in  the  old  bira ;  lower  mandible  lai^r, 
with  tb» edges  curved  outwards;  gape  very  wide,  reaching 
to  the  c^es ;  anterior  toes  united  at  the  origin  by  a  amail 
membrane ;  lateral  toes  unequal ;  hallux  robust  and  flat- 
tened.   First  quill  shorter  than  the  fifth. 

DtteripHon  ^  th»  Qreat  Ibijau.~8iwo  about  that  of  a 
stout  owl ;  total  length  of  the  bird  rather  more  than  twelve 
inches ;  of  the  IhII,  taken  from  the  corners  of  the  mouth, 
rather  more  than  three ;  tail  a  little  graduated,  and  ex- 
ceeded by  the  win^  wben  folded  by  a  few  lines ;  plumage 
brown,  speckled  with  black,  fulvous,  and  white,  prmcipally 
upon  the  back,  wings,  and  tail ;  breast  of  a  deeper  brown 


than  the  sptAt;  heui,  neck,  and  lowec  pact  of  tiio  body 
striped  transversely  with  the  same  ooburs.  In  some 
individuals  the  jdumage  is  more  brown  than  it  is  in 
others. 

BhbUtt  solitary.  The  bird  haunts  hoUow  trees,  and 
pzeliwa  those  which  ttw  nMr  the  vatK.  PHmhtJass.] 


NyeUblnt  smidi& 

NYCTTCE'BUS.   [Slow  Lemur.] 

NYCTTl'CORAX.  Mr.  Stephens's  name  for  a  genus  of 
Orallatores,  or  Wading  Birds,  belonging  to  the  family  Ar- 
deadte  (Herons  and  Cranes).  Mr.  Swainson  has  changed 
the  name  to  Nyctiardea;  but  besides  the  inconvenience 
arising  from  the  change,  ^e  generic  name  Nyctiard^  is  a 
hybrid  word  derived  from  Greek  and  Latin  roots,  and  there- 
fore ol^jectionable. 

Oengric  Chttranter.-^'BiB  very  strong,  rather  longer  than 
the  head,  compressed ;  upper  mandible  curved  towards  the 
point;  maxilla  sulcated  Kr  three-fourths  of  its  length  and 
emarginated;  culmen  rounded;  tomia  of  both  mandibles 
straight  and  sharp,  that  of  the  under  mandible  entering 
withm  the  upper  one.  Nostrils  basal,  longitudinal,  placed 
in  the  furrow  of  the  maxilla,  and  covered  above  by  a  naked 
membrane;  lores  and  orbits  naked.  Legs  of  mean  length, 
slender.  Toes  three  before  and  one  behind ;  middle  too 
shorter  than  the  tarsus,  exterior  toe  connected  by  a  mem- 
brane to  the  middle  one  as  far  as  the  first  joint.  Claws 
short,  falcated,  that  of  the  middle  toe  pectinated.  Tibia; 
naked  for  a  short  space  above  the  tarsal  joint.  (Gould.) 

This  form,  of  which  at  least  seven  species  are  now  known, 
is  widely  difiused.  Species  occur  in  Eorope,  Asia,  Africa, 
and  America ;  and  have  been  ibund  in  Manilla,  New  South 
Wales,  and  Ilerra  del  Fuego. 

Wo  select  as  our  example  Nycticorax  Europeeus,  Ste- 

Jhens;  Nycticorax  Gardeni  Jard. ;  Ardea  Nycticorax, 
inn. 

Deacripiion. — Old  Birds — no  difierence  in  that  stage  ol 
life  between  the  sexes.  Top  of  the  head,  back  and  scapu- 
lars, black  with  bluish  and  greenish  reflections;  three 
white  very  narrow  feathers,  six  or  seven  inches  in  length, 
taking  their  origin  at  the  back  of  the  head  just  above  the 
nape,  and  descending  backwards  ;  lower  part  of  the  bach, 
wings,  and  tail  clear  ash-colour  :  forehead^  space.  ahpyeAhe 
eyes,  throat,  front  of  the  neck?  W£%#^r>d-MiM^?^  bill 
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bUck,  yellowiah  at  the  base  of  the  lower  maDdible ;  iriB  red ; 
feet  yellowish  green ;  length  rather  more  than  1  foot  8 
inches. 

young  of  the  Year,— The  three  long  nuchal  feathers  ab- 
sent ;  top  of  the  head,  nape,  back,  and  scapulars  of  a  muddy 
brown,  vith  longitudinal  bright  red  dashes  on  the  centre  of 
each  feather ;  throat  white,  with  small  brown  spots ;  feathers 
of  the  front  and  aides  of  the  neck  yellowish,  with  wide 
•  brown  borders ;  coverts  of  the  wings  and  quilU  ashy-brown, 
marked  with  great  yellowish  white  spots  at  the  extremity  of 
each  feather;  l^^et  parts  clouded  with  brown,  white,  and 
ash-colour  ;  middle  of  the  belly  whitish ;  arfte  and  point 
of  the  bill  brown,  the  rest  greenish  yellow ;  iris  brown ; 
feet  olive  brown. 

In  this  stage  it  is  the  ArdeaTnaeulatOy  wai  Ardea  Gardetd, 
Gmel. ;  Le  Pottacre  and  Le  Pouaere  de  Caygnne,  Buff. ; 
Spotted  and  Gardenian  Heron,  Lath. ;  and  Scarxa  cenerino, 
*  Stor.  degl.  Uc'  Indeed  ornithologists  have  described  it  as 
a  distinct  species,  in  almost  every  progressive  stage  of  plu- 
mage. 

In  the  old  state  the  bird  is  the  Bihoureau,  Roupeau,  and 
Heron  ^(rig  of  the  French  ;  Scarxa  Nittieora  of  the  Italians ; 
Der  Naeftt-Reiher  and  Aschgraue  Beiger  mit  3-nachen/e- 
defnof  the  Germans;  B/aautwAtroAof  theNetherlanders; 
Night-Heron  and  Lesser  Aah-coloured  Heron  of  the  Bri- 
tish. 

Habita,  Food,  Reproduction,  j^.— The  Common  Ntght- 
Heron  appears  to  affect  high  situations  by  day,  and  in  the 
evening  resorts  lo  the  low-lands,  marsh,  or  river  side  for  its 
food,  which  consists  of  fish,  for  choice,  and  in  their  absence 
of  ^ogB,  mice,  and  even  insects.  The  old  French  quatrain 
says: — 

'  Lo  BDwurna  eapeea  da  Haron 

El  haulU  nichan  at  m  eoUloaa  haute. 
Sa  forma  sat  peu  an  Heton  ^Kranta. 
Bui  le  rince  il  vit,  et  anTiioD.' 

The  general  truth  of  this  picture  of  itA  habits  is  borne 
out  by  modem  observation ;  and  its  fbndness  for  perching 
on  high  situations  is  attested  hv  Mr.  Gould,  who  received  a 
fine  adult  specimen  which  had  been  shot  from  a  high  tree 
in  the  gardens  at  Frograore  near  Windsor.  The  nest  is 
built  of  sticks  on  the  topmost  branches  of  trees,  and  the 
bird  breeds,  like  the  Common  Heron,  in  society.  Where 
there  are  no  woods,  the  nest  has  been  found  among  reeds. 
The  eggs,  four  in  number,  are  pale  greenish  blue. 
'  Geographieal  Distribution — very  wide.  Since  the  article 
Bittern  was  written,  the  Prince  of  Musignano  has  corrected 
the  statement  of  its  identity  with  the  Qua  Bird,  which  he 
notes  as  distinct,  in  his  Geographical  and  Conmarative  List, 
under  the  name  of  Nycticorax  Amerieantu,  Bonap.,  Ardea 
Nyctieorax,  Wils.  In  addition  to  the  localities  given  in  the 
article  above  quoted.  Col.  Sykes  notices  it  among  the  col- 
lection of  birds'  skins  formed  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  by 
Captain  Spiller,  R.A.  (£oo(.  Pne.,  1835.)  It  will  he  ob- 
served in  the  article  Bittern,  that  Le  Vaillant  had  pre- 
viously noticed  it  in  South  Africa.  Mr.  Gould  records  it, 
among  other  localities,  from  North  Africa.  Dr.  Von 
Seebold  and  M.  Burger  saw  it  in  Japan.  M.  Lesson  states 
that  he  found  it  at  the  Falkland  Islands  (Isles  Malouines). 

In  Europe,  M.  Temminck  notes  it  as  rather  abundant  in 
most  of  the  southern  countries,  but  as  more  rare  towards 
the  north ;  and  as  not  numerous  in  Holland.  He  considers 
the  bird  found  in  North  America  as  the  same  species ;  hut 
in  this,  it  seems,  he  is  mistaken. 

In  these  islands  the  common  Night-Heron  is  a  rare 
visitor.  In  the  last  editions  of  Pennant,  the  specimen  in 
the  Leverian  Museum,  which  was  shot  near  London,  is  no- 
ticed, and  the  editor  had  heard  of  another  having  been 
killed  in  Suffolk;  and  Dr.  Latham,  in  a  note  to  the  same 
work,  records  one  that  was  killed  at  Cliefden  in  Bucking- 
hamshire. He  adds,  that  it  is  common  in  Spain  and  about 
Gibraltar,  and  that  it  inhabits  China  and  India;  and  falls 
into  the  general  error,  as  it  now  seems  to  be  considered,* 
that  the  North  American  species  is  identical  with  it. 

Montagu  notices  a  specimen  shot  on  the  Ouse  near 
Ampthil),  and  another  (a  young  hitA^  Gardenian  Herm) 
was  shot  near  Thame  in  Oxfordshire,  by  Lord  Kirkwall.  Be- 

*  Mr.  Gould  appears  atlU  to  enUTtain  doubu  whetheT  thi«  bird  and  the  North 
AniericaD  spMctes  are  not  tlm  lame  ;  lur,  in  magoiflceot  work  on  the 
*  Bird*  at  F.UTupe.'  he  «ays,'  iroot  idrutlcal.ths  Night-Heron  of  North  Amarica 
bean  to  great  a  rocmbiaaFi!  tn  tlm  Eunipeiin  hint,  ■■  to  require  no  aiperiracad 
eye  lu  deivct  the  difference ;  the  American  b^rdi  are  howevsr,  we  l>elie*e, 
.arger  in  all  their  proportion!.'  Lsibam.  oo  the  conliary,  wyi  that  tlie  Aia»- 
nrnn  liirdi  are  imaller 


wick  took  hia  figure  from  a  specimen  in  the  Wycliffe  Ha 
seum.  Two  came  under  the  observation  of  Mr.  Selby :-  1 
one  shot  by  the  earl  of  Home,  at  the  Hirsel,  near  Cold 
stream,  in  1823 ;  and  another,  now  in  Sir  W.  Jardinc's  ms- 
seum,  killed  about  two  years  afterwards  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Dumfries.  It  appears  in  Mr.  Thompson  s  Insk 
List  He  saw  a  specimen  in  Dublin,  which,  be  was  infomuii, 
was  sent  to  the  bird  preserver,  in  whose  possession  it  wuii 
a  fresh  state,  from  I^tterkenny,  early  in  1834. 


PiOQt  flpm,  adnlt }  bftck  flfatVr  Jpoug- 

NYCTI'NOMUS.   [Chsuioptbea,  vol,  vii..  p.  24.] 
NYCnORNIS.   [Meropid*.  vol.  xv,  p.  1 18.1 
NYCTI'PETES.  [Owls.] 

NYCTO'PHILUS.    [Cheiboptbra,  voL  vii,  pw  24.] 
NYKOPING.  [Sweden.] 

NYL  GHAU.  or  NEEL  GHAU.  [Ahtblope,  voL  iU 
p.  76.] 

NYMEGEN.  [Nimweoen.] 

NYMPH  A'CEA,  Lamarck's  name  for  a  fkmily  ofDim;- 
arian  conchifers,  consisting  of  the  genera  Sanguinolam, 
Piammobia,  Ptammotea,  Teilina,  Tellinides,  Corbie,  Lucitu, 
Donax,  Capsa,  and  Crassina.  To  these  Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby 
suggests  that  Gratelupia  and  Egeria  may  be  added.  [Cox- 
chacba;  Conchifbra;  Qratelttpia  ;  Malacology,  vii 
xiv,  p.  319  (AWtpAuiiv).] 

NYMPH.£A'CEilJ.  a  natural  order  of  aquatic  planu, 
with  floating  leaves  and  solitary  flowers,  found  in  all  the 
hot  and  temperate  parts  of  the  world.   They  usually  have 
four  sepals  and  many  petals,  which  latter  gradually  con- 
tract into  stamens,  indefinite  in  number,  and  either  hypo- 
^DOUB  or  adherent  to  the  sides  of  the  carpels.   The  ovary 
IS  superior,  divided  internally  into  numerous  cells,  to  wbote 
sides  adhere  many  seeds,  containing  an  abundanoe  of  albu- 
men and  a  small  embryo  external  to  it :  the  stigmas  radiate 
from  the  apex  of  the  ovary.   The  order  differs  m>m  Ranim- 
culacesB  in  the  consolidation  of  its  carpels,  from  Papaveraces 
in  the  placentation  not  being  parietal,  and  from  Nelum- 
biacese  in  the  want  of  a  large  truncated  disk  contalniog 
monospermoui  acbenia.   The  stems  of  these  plants  are 
fleshy  rhiiomata,  rooting  in  the  mud  at  the  bottom  of  tbs 
waters  in  which  they  grow;  and  their  woody  tissue  is  n 
loosely  disposed  among  the  cellular,  as  to  have  given  rise  to 
a  controversy  concerning  the  real  nature      the  plan  od 
which  it  is  arranged,  most  writers  considering,  with  us,  that 
it  is  Exogenous,  while  others  refer  it  to  the  Endogenoos 
type.  The  species  of  this  order  are  generally  plants  great 
beauty,  either  the  flowers  or  the  leaves  being  of  unusual  siie. 
The  white  water-lily  iNymphcea  alba)  and  the  yellow  {Nw 
phar  luieum)  of  our  own  rivers  and  ponds  axe  among  (be 
finest  specimens  of  floral  development  in  these  latitudes; 
in  other  counlnes  both  their  sixe  and  colour  are  augmeoted, 
brilliant  tints  of  blue  and  crimson  being  added  to  the  pore 
white  of  our  native  species,  and  the  most  delicious  odour 
being  also  emitted.   In  Demerara  grows  the  Victoria  regrn 
whose  flowers  have  a  diameter  of  flfleen  inches,  while  the 
leaves  are  as  much  as  six  feet  and  a  half  across.  (iVn^ 
Magazine,  vol.  vii.,  p.  20 ;  and  Botanical  Knitter  for  t  S36- 
Miscell.,  No.  13.)     In  the  East  Indies  the  Euryale/en' 
Uig.iized  by  V^OOV  L^-, 
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emulates  the  Victoria  m  the  size  of  the  leaves,  but  its 
flowers  are  small  and  inconspicuous.  In  both  these  plants 
the  farinaceous  seeds  are  used  for  food. 


Kjmfibmm  allw. 

1.  iho  ovanr,  DD  which  m  leen  the  wan  left  by  the  p«UU  and  afauanit  t% 
motti  tern  it ;  2,  a  tni. 

NY'MPHICUS.  [PsirtACiD*.] 

NYMFHODO'RUS,  a  sui^eon,  vhosedate  is  not  exactly 
known,  but  who  must  have  lived  some  time  before  Christ. 
He  is  mentioned  by  several  antient  authors  as  the  inventor 
of  a  machine  for  reducing  luxations  of  the  femur  (Cels.,  De 
Med.,  lib.  viii.,  cap,  20 ;  G&\.,Cotnment.in  Hippocr.de  Artie. 
Libr.,  torn,  xviii.,  pars  i.,  p.  736,  ed.  Kiihn),  and  also  of  a 
sort  of  box  {yXuaaoKo/uiov)  for  fractures  of  the  limbs  (Ori- 
bss.,  De  Maehinam.,  cap.  24).  He  is  probably  the  same 
person  as  Nymphodotus  mentioned  by  Aetius  {Tetrab.  iii., 
Senn.  I,  cap.  45,  49),  Paulas  Agineta  (lib.  vii.,  cap.  12), 
and  Galen  {De  Compotit  Medicam.  per  Genera,  lib.  vi, 
cap.  14,  tom.  xiii.,  p.  926,  ed.  Ktihn). 

NYMPHS  (Nv/i^i,  Nympfus)  were  female  deities  in  the 
Greek  and  Roman  mythology,  who  were  supposed  to  pre- 
side over  all  parts  of  the  earth.  Those  who  presided  over 
rivers,  brooks,  and  springs,  ^ere  caMeA.  Naiads ;  those  over 
mountains,  Oreades ;  those  over  woods  and  trees,  Dryad«* 
Bod  Hamadryades;  those  over  the  sea.  iVertfufc  ;  thoseover 
valleys,  Napaee,  &c  They  are  represented  as  beautiful 
young  women;  and  indeed  their  name,  which  is  probably 
connected  with  the  Latin  nubo,  appears  to  have  signified 
origiDally  marriageable  young  women.  They  were  the 
attendants  of  Hera,  Aphrodite,  Artemis,  and  other  of  the 
^ddesaes;  and  the  nurses  of  many  of  the  gods,  as  Zeus, 
Dionysus,  and  Fan.  Their  lives  were  very  long,  but  they 
were  not  immoruL    (PauB„  x.  31,  sec.  2.)   They  vm 


worshiped  in  many  parts  of  Greece,  and  were  propitiated 
by  offerings  of  milk,  oil.  and  honey,  and  by  sacrifices  of 
lambs  (Theocr.,  Id.,\.  53,  149);  and  temples  were  also 
dedicated  to  them  in  Italy.  (Gfe.*  De  ffat.  Dear.,  iii. 
17.)    [Naiads;  Nbbeids.] 

NYSSO'NIDiB,  a  family  of  Hymenopterous  insects  be- 
longing to  the  section  Fossores.  This  family  is  thus  cha- 
racterised hf  Latreille: — Labium  either  entirely  or  Ibr  the 
most  part  hidden ;  the  maxilln  and  labium  do  not  &rm  a 
proboscis ;  mandibles  without  any  internal  notch ;  head 
moderately  large ;  abdomen  either  conical  or  somewhat 
ovate,  and  with  a  short  peduncle ;  antenna  filiform,  with 
the  first  joint  but  slightly  elongated. 

The  principal  character  which  distinguishes  this  ftmily 
from  its  congeners  is  the  absence  of  a  notch  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  mandibles.  It  contains  the  following  genera:— 
Astata,  Nyston,  Oxybelus,  Nitela,  and  Piaon. 

In  the  first  of  these  genera.  Astaia  of  Latreille,  the  eyes 
are  large  and  of  an  oval  form,  converging  at  the  vertex,  and 
in  the  male  sex  meeting ;  the  mandibles  are  bifid  at  the 
apex :  the  anterior  pair  of  wings  have  one  narrow,  short, 
and  appendiculated  marginal  cell,  and  three  submarginal 
cells,  of  which  the  first  is  narrow,  longitudinal,  divided 
obliqudy  near  the  middle  1^  an  obsolete  nenmre  that  runs 
ftom  the  baseofthestigma  to  Am  middle  of  the  first  trans- 
Terso-cubital ;  the  second  submarginal  oril  is  triangular, 
and  receives  both  the  recurrent  nerviues ;  the  Uiird  is  very 
distant  from  the  apex  of  the  wing ;  the  1^  are  moderately 
lone  and  very  spinous  in  the  female. 

Attata  boopt  (Schrank)  is  about  half  an  inch  in  length ; 
the  head,  thorax,  and  legs  are  black,  and  the  body  is  red, 
with  a  black  tip  and  a  small  spot  of  black  at  the  base.  This 
species  is  found  in  various  parts  of  England  and  on  the 
Contiuent,  but  appears  to  be  local.  The  female  builds  her 
nest  in  the  ground,  and  is  said  to  select  the  burrow  formed 
by  some  other  insect  for  the  purpose.  Mr.  Shuckard,  in 
his  excellent  work  on  the  British  Fossorial  Hymenoptera, 
states  that  the  males  are  much  more  abundant  than  the 
females ;  and  whenever  he  succeeded  in  capturing  the  latter 
with  its  prey,  he  always  found  it  to  consist  of  the  larva  of 
Pmtatoma  bideru.  Hr.  Curtis  has  captured  speoimens 
laden  with  the  larvs  of  Pentatoma  prasina,  and  a  little 
bee  (£|)«oAm  vari^atus)  is  preyed  upon  by  the  Astata  to 
feed  her  larvn. 

In  the  genus  Nyuon  (Latreille)  the  anterior  wing  has 
three  submai^inal  cells ;  the  second  cell  receives  both  re- 
oarrent  nervures  and  is  petlolated ;  the  first  submai^inat 
cell  is  considerably  longer  than  the  two  others ;  the  man- 
dibles are  terminated  by  a  simple  point ;  the  eyes  are  oval 
and  prominent.  Five  species  of  this  genus  are  recorded  as 
British. 

The  genus  Oxybelus  (Latreille)  is  distinguished  by  the 
eye  being  oval  and  slightly  prominent;  the  antennis  short 
and  arcuated ;  the  anterior  pair  of  wings  have  a  narrow  mar- 
ginal cell  slightly  appendiculated,  and  one  sut>man;inal  cell, 
which  receives  a  single  recurrent  uervure ;  abdomen  short. 
Eight  species  of  this  genus  are  described  in  Mr.  ShuckEtrd's 
work:  the  most  common  is  the  Oxpbelue  untV/wittV,  an 
insect  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length ;  black,  wiUi  n 
row  of  white  spots  on  each  side  of  the  abdomen,  and  with 
the  tibia  and  tarsi  red.  It  preys  upon  flies,  which  it  carries 
by  its  hind  legs  to  deposit  in  the  burrow  in  which  the  young 
are  reared. 

The  genus  Nitela  (latreille)  differs  from  the  last  in 
having  the  antenna  longer  and  nearly  straight,  and  with 
the  second  and  third  joints  of  equal  length,  like  Oxybelus^ 
it  has  but  one  submarginal  cell;  the  mandibles  are  bifid 
at  the  apex ;  there  are  no  protuberances  on  the  thorax,  nor 
spines  on  the  legs. 

In  the  gunuA  Pison  (Spinola)  the  eyes  are  emarginated ; 
there  are  three  submai^nal  cells  to  the  anterior  pair 
wix^;  the  second  cell  is  vei7 small,  petiolated.  and  neerrea 
two  reearrent  nervuxeb 
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O,  in  the  vowel  tenei,  if  urao^  aeoordiag  to  the  notrtra 
of  the  sound,  occupiet  the  position  between  a  and  u.  In  the 
hieroglfphical  chanteten  it  appears,  aoeording  to  Cham- 
pollion,  to  have  been  a  picture  of  an  ^e,  and  even  in  the  old 
threek  alphabet  it  is  oecasionally  fonod  with  a  dot  in  the 
centre,  to  rapresent  the  pupil,  for  instance  in  the  Elean 
TUfet*  But  for  the  diffvent  forms  of  the  letter  see  Alfha- 
BXT.  The  changes  to  which  this  vowel  is  liable  areaiumerous. 

It  is  convertible  with  the  adjoining  vowel  u ;  and  indeed 
the  two  characters  seem  to  have  had  a  common  origin. 
Thus,  the  old  Greek  alphabet  would  appear  to  have  once 
terminated,  like  the  Hebrew,  with  tau,  so  as  to  exclude  the 
t^ton :  whereas  the  Etruscans  had  a  u  but  no  o.  Hence 
tbe  predominance  of  the  o  in  Greek,  of  the  «  in  latin. 
Witnin  the  limits  of  the  latin  itself  the  two  letters  are  often 
interchanged,  out  of  which  arises  the  concision  between 
the  second,  or  o,  and  the  fourth,  or  u  declension,  to  bbth  of 
which  belong  ficus,  dbus,  senatus,  tumultta,  omatui,  laurtu, 
domut,  &c.  The  words  consul  and  consulere  also  appear 
as  eonl  and  eotoUn,  and  ther  have  both  a  common  root 
with  tolium,  a  seat  The  Ennish  language,  too,  has  often 
an  o  written  where  u  is  haero,  as  one,  nonet  once,  come, 
done,  toon,  gome. 

2.  With  a,  Grimm  has  pointed  out  this  change  as  exist- 
ing between  the  Latin  ana  Teutonic  tongues,  as  doma-re, 
longuM,  odium,  &c.,  compared  with  zdhm-en,  long,  hast, 
&c.  Hence  too  the  double  form  of  the  name  Lortgobardt 
and  Langobardi.  So,  in  Latin,  fVom  tbe  root  gno  (gnosco) 
were  formed  gnartu  and  ignarut ;  and  again,  from  these 
narrare  and  ignorare,  in  the  latter  of  which  the  original 
vowel  reappears.  A^ain,  with  dams  is  connected  ffono, 
as  closely  as  gratia  with;ra/ti«.  It  is  probable  too  that  the 
masculine  bono  and  the  feminine  bona  were  mere  dialectic 
varieties  which  originally  had  no  distinction  of  gender. 
Thus  in  the  Gothic  the  converse  prevails,  the  forms  in  o 
being  feminine,  thoM  in  a  maaenline.  Lastly,  the  English 
and  Scotch  have  many  instances  of  the  intardunge,  at  ow, 
two,  stone,  in  the  one^  ow,  tau,  stone,  in  the  other;  bnt 
perhaps  this  change  belongs  to  the  next  head. 

3.  With  the  long  e,  the  sound  of  which  must  be  consi- 
dered as  the  same  with  the  English  a.  Hence  in  Greek, 
Kvwarwp,  airorwp,  &c.,  f^m  iranifi;  and  the  Latin  sol 
ear  correspond  with  the  Greek  ijXu^  and  cqp  (observe  too 
the  German  herx).  The  town  Nemctum  in  Gallia  is  called 
by  Greek  geographers  HtfiMtroos,  and  the  German  jener  is 
in  English  yon. 

4.  With  ou.  This  interchange  is  virtually  the  same 
with  the  first-mentioned.  It  is  not  uncommon  in  French, 
as  compared  with  Latin,  as  novella,  noucelle;  roia,  roue; 
totus,  tout,  &c. 

5.  With  tio,  espedally  in  Italian,  as  huomo,  buono,  ixugo, 
nuovo,  from  the  Latin  Aomo,  boTius,  locus,  novus. 

6.  With  euj  in  French,  at  lieu,  /eu,jeu,  peu,  leur,  heure, 
doideur,  queue;  from  the  Latin,  locus,  fieus,  jocus.pduci 
(and  Italian,  poeo\  illorum,  hora,  dolor,  amda  or  coda. 

7.  With  au.  This  exists  within  the  Latin ;  as  cauda  and 
coda,  cautes  and  cotes,  caudex  and  codex,  Cbwdius  and  Clo- 
dius,  piaudo  and  plodo.  So  from  the  latin  aurum,  aaidere 
(whence  the  frequentative  ausare),  Ai^dus,  audire,  the 
Italians  have  oro,  otare,  Qfanto;  and  the  F^oh  or,  ojer, 
ota'r.  Hence  too  tbe  French  proDunciatioa  of  the  di^ 
thong  ou. 

8.  With  oa.  Thus,  the  English  words  boat,  oath,  oak, 
must  have  received  their  present  orthography  when  both 
the  vowels  were  pronounced,  as  they  still  are  in  some  parts 
of  England,  bo-at,  o~ath,  or  boo-at,  oo-atk. 

9.  Withu«,  as  in  Spanish  bueno,  luego,/iugOt  huesped; 
from  the  Latin  bonus,  locus,  focus,  homes. 

10.  An  initial  o  with  hue  or  Aw.  Hence  from  the  Latin 
ostium^  ostiarius,  are  derived  the  French  hois,  huissier, 
and  the  Englnh  usher.  From  the  Latin  os,  a  bone,  ovum, 
an  egg,  tbe  Spaniards  have  hueso,  huevo.  From  the  Latin 
oeto,o«irAi,  come  the  French  huictoThuit,htastreoT  huUre. 
From  the  Latin  hodte,  which  appears  to  have  been  pro- 
nounced as  the  Italian  oggi,  was  formed  tbe  French  fud, 
in  aU'jour-d'-hui. 

11.  in  the  paragtaphfl  numbered  5,  9,  and  lo,  the  o 


really  takes  the  sound  of  the  English  tr,  or  tbe  Greek 
digamma ;  and  the  same  is  the  case  in  the  Greek  language 
itself,  as  in  ouoc,  mvoc,  oiSa,  Oa^  (which  is  the  true 
reading  in  Herodotus,  iv.  154),  for  Fw»c,  Fu«c.  Viia, 
VaUsi  the  first  three  of  which  may  be  compared  with  the 
Latin  vieus,  vinum,  video.  Closely  allied  hereto  's  the 
fluent  interchange  in  Latin  ot  oem  oi  with  u.  [U.l 

12.  With  ea,  as  between  German  and  English.  Thus 
tbe  former  language  has  strom,  brot,  gross,  tod,  drohen ; 
the  latter  stream.  Bread,  great,  death,  threatmt.  This  same 
change  exists  in  the  English  by  itself,  as  eleat>e,  dove ; 
weave,  tcove ;  heal,  whole ;  heat,  hot,  &c. 

1 3.  With  ei,  pronounced  as  the  English  long  t.  This  is  e\ 
ceedingly  common  in  the  same  languages.  Compare  the  Ger- 
man Imde,  bein,  ein,  nein,  geist,  heim,  heiss,  kleiden,  mann- 
heit,  meist,  theil,  heilig,  rethe,  spekhe,  zeichen ;  with  both, 
bone,  one,  none,  ghost,  home,  hot,  clothe,  manhood,  mott, 
dole,  holy,  row,  spoke  of  a  wheel,  token.  This  change  also 
exists  within  the  English  language,  as  shine  and  shone; 
eirike  and  stroke ;  dnve  and  (froee. 

U.  A  short  S  with  a  short  X.  This  is  particularly  com- 
mon in  Greek,  and  above  ill  in  the  penult  oi  dissyUablcf. 
Thus  with  vtfm,  erOAm,  Xiy«,  Uiere  oo-exi»t  the  substantive 
forms  voftos,  ffroXoc.  ^foc.  Tbe  Latin  commonly  prefert 
the  5  in  such  words.  Hence  to  the  Greek  rtwrv,  cxt,  trvta 
{lyvtYa),  ttof  im¥o^),  tfuid  (ftfut*),  correspond  the  Latin 
eHquus  and  pSpina,  Sb,  ^vem,  nSvus,  vSmo.  The  chango 
of  Uiese  vowels  is  exceedingly  common  when  preceded  by  a  ir 
sound,  especially  if  an  r  or  /  follow.  Hence  in  Latin,  verto 
and  vortn,  velle  and  v<lila,  vester  and  vaster,  veto  and  votn. 
Hence  likewise  to  the  Latin  vermis,  velius,  verruca,  cor- 
respond the  English  worm,  wool,  wart.  Again,  the  Ger- 
man tehwerdt  is  in  En^ish  sword;  and  vice  versa  tbe 
German  ant-wort  (as  it  Wtfe  anti-word)  is  in  English 
answer ;  and  lastly,  many  words  of  this  form  are  written 
with  an  0  and  pranouneea  with  an  et  nteort,  worm,  worth, 
worse. 

IS.  For  the  tendeney  of  the  fln^  letter  n  lo  disappear 
after  o,  see  N. 
OAK.  [QuERCUS.] 
OAK  BARK.  [Bark.] 

OAKHAM.  [RUTLANDSHIRB.] 

OAKHAMPTON.  [Dbtonshirb.] 

O'ASIS  (in  Greek,  'Oamc.  and  sometimes  Afionc)  is  the 
appellation  given  to  those  f^ile  spots  watered  by  springs 
and  covered  with  verdure  which  are  licattered  about  the 
great  sandy  deserts  of  Africa.  [Dksert.}  In  Arabic 
they  are  called  wadys.  The  Arabic  and  tbe  Greek  name 
seem  to  contain  the  same  root,  and  possibly  the  void  may 
be  originally  a  native  African  term.  The  most  noted 
are  in  the  Libjnin  desert,  namely.  Augila,  Siwah. 
tbe  great  oasis  west  of  Thebe^  or  El  Khargeh,  the  Uule 
oasis,  or  Wah  el  Bahryeh*  and  several  smaller  ones  which 
are  noticed  under  Eoyft.  Fenan  also  may  be  considered 
as  a  great  oasis  of  tlie  Sahara.  Homemann  has  described 
Fenan ;  Browne  has  given  an  account  of  the  oasis  of  £1 
Khargeh,  and  CaiUiaud  of  the  smaller  oases  west  of  EgypL 

The  oases  appear  to  be  depressions  in  the  lable^Und 
of  Libya.  On  going  from  the  Nile  westward,  the  traveller 
gradually  ascends  till  he  arrives  at  tbe  summit  of  an  ele- 
vated plain,  which  continues  nearly  level,  or  with  sl^ht 
undulations,  for  a  considerable  distance,  and  rises  hi^er 
on  advancing  towards  the  south.  The  oases  are  valleys 
sunk  in  this  plain,  and  when  you  descend  to  one  of  them 
you  find  the  level  space  or  plain  of  the  oasis  similar  tos 
portion  of  tbe  valley  of  Egypt,  surrounded  by  steep  bills  of 
limestone  at  some  distance  from  the  cultivated  land.  The 
low  plain  of  the  oasis  is  sandstone  or  clay,  and  from  this* 
last  the  watw  rises  to  the  snr&oe  and  fortilisas  the  conntiy ; 
and  as  the  table-hmd  is  higher  in  the  latitude  of  Thebes 
than  in  that  of  lower  Egypt,  we  may  readily  imagine  that 
the  water  of  the  oases  is  conveyed  from  some  elevated  point 
to  tbe  south,  and  being  retained  by  the  bed  of  clay,  rises  to 
the  surface  wherever  the  limestone  superstratum  is  removed. 
(Sir  J.  Gardner  Wilkiuson  'On  tbe  Nile,  and  the  present 
and  former  Levels  of  Eg3rpt,*  in  Jotimal  of  the  London  Geo- 
graphicat  Sodetg.  lfihhMlf^!^^^l<^ 
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OATES,  TITUS,  was  the  son  of  a  ribbun-weaver.  who, 
having  weeded  from  the  AnabaptfttSt  ainoi^  whom  ha  was 
a  preaeher,  confirmed  to  the  doetrineB  of  the  English  estap 

blished  church,  took  orders,  and  held  abenefioe.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Merchant  Taylor's  school  ia  London,  and  at  the 
cniversity  of  Cambridge.  Having  received  ordination,  he  be- 
came chaplain  to  the  duke  or  Norfolk,  who  alsoiettled  him  in 
a  small  living.  (Hume.)  He  w^  subsequently  accused  of 
perjury,  but  ne  escaped  conviction,  and  became  chaplain  in 
one  of  the  king's  ships,  from  which  he  was  disgracefully  ex- 
pelled. Shortly  afierhe  embraced  Roman  Catholic  doctrines, 
entered  the  College  at  St.  Omer,  and  though  more  than 
30  years  of  age,  resided  for  some  time  among  the  students. 
On  his  return  from  a  mission  to  Spain  in  1 677,  the  Jesuita, 
who  were  heartily  tired  of  their  convert,  dismissed  him  fVom 
their  seminary ;  and  it  is  probable  thst  resentment  for  this 
dismissal,  combined  with  a  prospect  of  gain,  induced  him  to 
contrive  the  *  Popish  Plot,'  which  alone  has  preserved  his 
name  from  being  for^^tten. 

In  September,  1S7S.  he  made  a  disclosure  before  Sir  Ed- 
mundbury  Godfrey,  a  noted  and  active  justice  of  the  peace, 
and  afterwardf  before  the  council  and  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, to  the  efiect  *  that  the  pope  felt  himself  entitled  to 
the  possession  of  England  and  Ireland  on  account  of  the 
heresy  of  prince  and  people,  and  had  accordingly  assumed 
the  sovereignty  of  these  kingdoms;  that  power  to  p;overn 
them  had  been  delegated  by  the  pope  to  the  society  of 
Jesuits,  who,  through  Oliva,  the  general  of  their  Order,  had 
iftsued  commissions  appointing  various  persons  whom  they 
could  trust  to  the  chief  offices  of  state,  both  civil  and  mili- 
Inry.  Lord  Arundel,  he  said,  was  to  be  ehaneellor;  Lord 
Powis,  treasurer;  Lord  Bellasis,  general  of  the  pSMl  army; 
Lord  Stafford,  paymaster;  Sir  William  Godoipnin,  privy 
seal ;  and  Coleman,  secretary  of  state.  All  the  dignities 
too  of  the  ehoreh,  he  allied  to  be  newly  appropriated,  and 
many  of  them  to  Spaniards  and  other  foreigners.  Two 
men  named  Grove  and  Pickering,  he  declared,  were  hired 
to  shoot  the  king,  and  that  Sir  George  Wakeman,  the 
queen's  physician,  had  engaged  to  poison  him,  the  queen 
herself  being  privy  to  the  scheme.  He  also  stated  that 
the  Roman  Catholics  were  to  rise  in  differentdistriets  of  the 
kingdom,  and  that  every  means  would  be  adopted  for  the  ex- 
tirpation of  Protestantism.'  His  evidence  was  confirmed  by 
tvo  men  named  Tonge  and  Bedloe,  especially  the  latter, 
a  man  of  low  extraction  and  bad  reputation.  (For  Tonge 
see  Evelyn's  Memoir*,  Svo.,  vtA.  ii.,  p.  430 ;  for  Bed- 
loe, Ltngard,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  97,  and  Hume.)  For  the  list 
of  persons,  both  Jesuils  and  men  of  importanoe  in  this 
Vingdom,  who  suffered  imprisonment  andexeoutiontbna^h 
the  accusations  of  Oales,~«re  must  refer  to  the  general  his- 
tories of  the  time. 

Notwithstanding  the  almost  universal  credence  which 
was  given  to  him  at  the  time,  it  has  subsequently  been 
ptacHl  beyond  doubt  that  the  plot  which  Gates  pretended 
to  reveal  was  an  infkmous  end  perjured  fabrication.  His 
circumstances,  his  character,  the  nature  of  his  evidence,  the 
maimer  of  its  production,  not  at  one  time  but  at  several 
times,  though  he  had  previously  professed  to  have  told  all 
that  he  knew,  the  mode  in  which  the  first  disclosure  was 
made,  together  with  inconsistency  and  errors,  evidently  be- 
tray impodture.  '  While  in  Spain  he  had  been  carried,  be 
said,  to  Don  John,  who  ^omised  great  assistance  to  the 
execution  of  the  Roman  Ciitholi(f  ^signs.  The  king  asked 
him  what  wxt  of  a  man  Don  John  was?  He  answered,  a 
tall,  lean  man ;  directly  contrary  to  the  truth,  as  the  king 
well  knew.  He  totally  mistook  the  situation  of  the  Jesuits' 
collie  at  Paris.  Though  he  pretended  great  intimacy 
with  Coleman,  he  did  not  know  him  when  placed  very  near 
him,  and  had  no  other  excuse  than  than  his  sight  was  bad 
in  candle-light.*  He  also  fell  into  other  errors.  (Hume.)  We 
mention  these  particular  proob  of  falsehood,  but  little  re- 
liance can  be  placed  on  the  evidence  of  a  man  who,  if  his 
word  was  to  be  believed,  had  entered  the  Jesuits'  society 
ffith  the  sole  purpose  of  '  gaining  their  secrets  in  order  to 
>etray  them.' 

It  may  be  urged,  that  the  umvetsal  credit  given  toOates's 
evidence  at  the  time  is  a  strong  proof  that  his  storjr  was 
true.  There  are  circumstances  however  whidi  account  for 
He  ready  belief  with  which  his  accusations  were  received, 
.thoiwh  they  do  not  prove  their  truth. 

The  English  Protestants  had  long  apprehended  an  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  the  Roman  Catholics  to  restore  their 
religion  end  re^taUi^  their  power;  and  their  anxie^  on 


this  aooonnt  had  latterly  heen  augmented  in  some  degvat 
by  the  eondact  of  the  kin^  and  in  a  still  greater  d^ree  bv 
the  Dake  of  York's  open  profeseion  of  the  cdd  religion  axA 
his  attachment  to  its  adherents.  Moreover  thm  were  im- 
mediately eonneeted  with  Oetes's  disclosure  two  eventi 
giving  it  an  apparent  corroboration,  which  was  eagerly 
assumed  to  be  real  by  the  feverish  minds  of  contemporary 
partisans.  The  first  of  these  was  the  sudden  and  violent 
death  of  Sir  Edmnndbury  Giodfrey,  the  magistrate  who 
had  taken  Gates's  depositions.  No  proo&  could  be  adduced 
to  show  the  manner  of  his  death.  Whether  he  committed 
suicide  or  was  murdered  has  never  been  ascertained ;  hut  the 
fact  that  he  had  taken  Gates's  evidence,  and  had  been  active 
in  searching  out  thesupposed  plot,  was  sufficient  to  convince 
the  Protestants,  excited  as  they  then  wwe,  that  lie  had  been 
murdered  by  Roman  Catholics,  partly  out  of  revenge  and 
partly  to  aid  the  escape  of  their  oonspirators.  The  seeond 
apparent  oorrohoration  of  Oates'a  evidence,  which,  though 
no  real  confirmation,  had  at  the  time  an  influence  in  main- 
taining its  credibility,  is,  that  it  led  to  the  discovery  of  a 
plot,  tiiough  not  such  a  plot  as  he  disclosed.  (Hallatn, 
Cotut.  Hist,  iu  p.  571.)  Gates  denoanoed  Coleman,  the 
secretary  of  the  Duchess  of  York ;  and  upon  searching  his 
house,  there  were  found,  among  his  correspondence  with 
Pire  la  Chaise,  papers  which  proved  a  combination  for  the 
purpose  of  re-establishing  Roman  Catholicism  in  England. 
That  it  was  a  plot,  that  it  was  on  the  part  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  and  discovered  through  Gates,  was  sufficient  in 
the  then  temper  of  Protestants  to  reflect  credit  on  his  db- 
cloeures,  thoiwh  Coleman's  plans  did  not  coincide  with  the 
sehemes  which  Gates  pretended  to  have  discovered. 

During  the  closing  years  of  Charles  II.'s  reign,  Oates  was 
protected  by  the  government,  and  received  a  pension  of 
1 200/.  a  year.  !n  the  following  reign,  as  might  be  expected, 
his  enemies  revenged  themselves.  The  Duke  of  York  had 
not  long  succeeded  his  brother  on  the  throne,  before  Oates 
was  tried  and  convicted  of  perjury,  sentenced  to  imprison- 
ment for  lifb,  and  to  be  whipped  and  stand  in  the  pillory  at 
intervals.  Hie  punishment  was  so  rigidly  enforced,  that 
Hume  states  it  must  have  been  the  intention  of  the  govern- 
ment that  it  should  terminate  bis  life ;  he  lived  how- 
ever until  William's  reign,  received  a  second  pension  of 
4001.  a  year,  and  died  at  an  advanced  age.  Grainger  says 
that  there  have  been  published  under  his  name,  though  for 
a  clagyman  be  was  an  illiterate  man,  *  A  Narrative  of  the 
Popish  Bot;*  'The  Merehandixe  of  the  Whore  of  Rome;' 
and  *  Bikon  BosUike,  or  a  Picture  of  the  late  King  James.' 
A  fhll  account  of  his  evidence  and  the  Popish  plot  is  given 
hy  Rapin,  and  in  the  *  State  Trials.*  See  also  Hnme^  Lin- 
^rd,  Burnet,  Evelprn,  and  Hallam's  Cofstt  IHtt. 

OATH.  Oaths  have  been  in  use  in  all  countries  of 
which  we  have  any  exact  information,  and  it  is  probable 
that  there  is  no  nation  which  has  any  clear  notion  of  a  Su- 
preme Being,  or  of  superior  beings,  that  does  not  make  use 
of  oaths  on  certain  solemn  occasions.  An  oath  may  be  de- 
scribed generally  as  an  appeal  or  address  to  a  superior 
being,  by  which  the  person  making  it  engages  to  declare 
the  truth  on  the  occasion  on  which  he  takes  the  oath,  or  by 
which  he  promises  to  do  something  hereafter.  The  person 
who  imposes  or  lecnves  the  oath,  imposes  or  receives  it  on 
the  supposition  that  the  person  makmg  it  apprehends  some 
evil  eonaeauences  to  himself  from  the  superior  Being,  if  he 
should  violate  the  oath.  The  person  taking  the  oath  may 
or  may  not  f^r  such  consequences,  but  the  value  of  the 
oath  in  the  eyes  of  him  who  receives  or  imposes  it  consists 
in  the  opinion  which  he  has  of  its  influence  over  the  pawn 
taking  it  An  oath  may  be  taken  vcduntarily,  or  it  may 
be  imposed  on  a  person  under  certain  circumstances  by  a 
political  superior ;  or  it  may  be  the  only  condition  on  which 
the  assertion  or  declaration  of  a  person  shall  be  admitted 
as  evidence  of  any  hct. 

The  form  of  taking  the  oath  has  varied  greatly  in  difier- 
ent  countries.  Among  the  Greeks,  a  person  sometimes 
placed  his  hand  on  the  altar  of  the  deity  by  whom  he  swore ; 
but  the  forms  of  oaths  were  almtnt  as  various  as  the  occa- 
sions. Gaths  were  often  used  in  judicial  proceedings  among 
the  Greeks.  The  Dioastn,  who  were  judges  and  jurymen, 
gave  thmr  verdict  upon  oath.  The  Heliaslio  oath  is  stated 
at  length  in  the  speech  of  Demosthenes  against  Timocrates 
(c  36).  Itdoes  not  appear  that  the  oath  was  always  imposed 
on  witnesses  injudicial  proceedings;  and  yet  it  appears  that 
sometimes  witnesses  gave  tiieir  evidence  on-eath :  perfaoM 
the  oath  on  the  part  of  witDesf$|^^^fi)^pV^|g»^)^|$. 
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(Damoitli^  Ufbe'A/^^  •^ivS,  c  16  ;  %ar&  Kj)wvo&  a  10 ; 
and  Heiar  and  Schdmann,  Au.  Proceu.,  p.  675.) 

In  tbe  Roman  jurispnidenoe,  an  oath  waa  required  in 
tome  cases  from  the  plaintiff  or  the  defendant,  or  both. 
Thus  the  oath  of  calumny  was  required  from  the  plaintiff, 
which  was  a  solemn  declaration  that  he  did  not  prosecute 
his  suit  for  any  fraudulent  or  malicious  purpcue.  The 
offence  of  felse-awaaring  was  petjurium,  perjury ;  but  it  was 
considered  a  less  offence  in  a  party  to  a  suit  wtien  the  oath 
was  imposed  by  a  Judex  than  when  it  was  voluntary.  It  does 
not  appear  that  in  civil  proceedings  witnesses  were  necessarily 
examined  on  oath ;  but  witnesses  appear  to  have  been  ex- 
amined on  oath  in  the  judicia  publioa.  which  were  criminal 
proceedings.  The  title  in  the  DigeaU  *  De  Teitibus '  (22, 
tit.  S\  makes  no  mention  of  the  oatfa^  though  it  speaks  of 
punishment  beii^  inflieted  on  vitoSMM  who  bore  fhlie 
testimony. 

Tbe  law  of  England,  as  a  general  rule,  requires  all  evi- 
dence or  testimony  for  judicial  purposes  to  be  given  on  oath, 
and  all  persona  may  be  sworn  as  witnesses  who,  being  ques- 
tioned on  the  occasion  of  taking  the  oath,  will  declare  their 
belief  in  the  existence  of  Grod,  in  a  future  state  of  rewards 
and  punishments,  and  who  will  further  declare  their  belief 
that  perjury  will  be  punished  by  the  Deity.  This  rule  per- 
mits all  persons,  of  all  religious  persuasions,  who  profess  to 
have  the  necessary  belief,  to  be  sworn  as  witnesses ;  and  it 
excludes  all  other  persons  from  being  witnesses.  A  Jew,  a 
Mohammedan,  and  a  Hindu  may  be  sworn  as  witnesses,  but 
they  must  severally  take  the  oath  in  that  form  which  is 
wnetioned  by  the  nsage  of  their  country  or  nation,  and 
which  th^  severally  consider  to  be  bindii^.  It  fbllows  that 
a  person  who  professes  atheism,  or  who  does  not  profess  such 
belief  as  is  stated  above,  cannot  be  sworn,  and  consequently 
cannot  be  admitted  to  give  testimony  fbr  judicial  purposes. 
Children  also  who  are  too  young  to  understand  the  nature 
of  an  oath,  and  adults  who  are  too  ignorant  or  too  weak  in 
intellect  to  understand  what  is  meant  by  an  oath,  cannot  be 
sworn  as  witnesses.  The  offence  of  declaring  wiiat  is  false, 
when  a  witness  is  examined  upon  oath,  constitutes  perjury: 
the  particular  circumstances  which  must  concur  in  order 
that  fidse-swearing  shall  be  legal  peijury  are  Btatod  under 
that  head.  [Perjury.] 

Declarations  made  by  a  person  under  ihe  apprehension  of 
immediate  death  ape  generally  admitted  as  evidence  injudi- 
cial prooaedingfla  when  pwperly  verified ;  fbr  it  is  eonsioiBred 
that  the  eiroumstanosa  in  which  the  person  is  placed  at  the 
tinw  of  making  the  declaration,  furnish  as  strong  motives  for 
veracity  as  the  obligation  of  ao  oath.  Quakers  also,  in  all 
civil  cases,  were  allowed  by  tbe  statute  7  and  8  Wm.  Ill,  o.34, 
to  give  their  evidence  on  affirmation ;  and  now  the  affirma- 
tion of  Quakers  and  Moravians  is  admissible  in  all  judicial 
proceedings,  both  civil  and  criminal.  When  a  defendant  in 
chancery  is  entitled  to  privilege  of  peer^e,  or  as  a  lord  of 

Cliament,  he  is  required  to  give  bis  answer  to  a  hilt  upon 
lonr  only;  and  in  the  ease  of  a  corporation,  tbe  corporate 
body  defendants  put  in  their  answer  under  their  common 
seal.  Other  defendants  are  required  to  put  in  their  answer 
upon  oath.  For  other  matters  conneetad  with  judicial  evi- 
dence see  EviDEifCB. 

An  oath  is  required  in  England  in  a  gnat  many  oases 
besides  judicial  proceedings,  as  fbr  induce,  on  admiision 
to  plooes  of  public  trust,  and  on  a  variety  of  other  oeoaBions. 
By  an  act  of  the  6  and  6  Wm.  IV.,  c.  62,  the  lords  of  the  Trea- 
sury are  empowered  to  substitute  a  dedaration  in  lieu  of 
an  oath,  solemn  afflnnation,  oraffidavit,  inavBriety  of  cases, 
such  as  relate  to  the  revenues  of  Customs  or  Excise,  the 
Post  Office,  and  other  departments  of  administration  men- 
tioned in  the  second  section  of  this  act  This  act  also  sub- 
stitutes declarations  in  lieu  of  oaths,  solemn  affirmations, 
and  affidavits,  in  various  other  cases  enumfflnted  in  the  act, 
for  instance,  where  a  person  seeks  to  obtain  a  patent  under 
the  Great  Seal.  Justices  of  tbe  peace  and  others  are  (s.  13J 
prohibited  from  administering  or  receiving  oaths,  affidavits, 
or  solemn  affirmations,  touohingany  matter  or  thing  whereof 
stic^  justice  or  otiier  penon  has  not  ooffUMmo»  or  jurisdio- 
tion  by  some  statute  in  Ibroe  at  the  time;  with  oertain  ex* 
oeptions  however,  specified  in  the  latter  port  of  this  section. 
The  object  of  this  section  was  to  put  an  end  to  the  practice 
of  administering  and  receiving  oaths  and  affidavits  volun- 
tarily made  in  matters  not  the  subject  of  any  judicial  in< 
quiry,  not  in  anywise  pmding  or  at  issue  before  the  person 
by  whom  such  oaths  or  affidavits  were  administered  or  re- 
ceived. But  this  aot  does  not  extend  or  apply  to  eoMi 


where  the  oadi  of  aUegiiance  ibea  was  or  thereafier  tni^lit 
be  required  to  be  taken  by  any  person  who  may  be  appointed 
to  any  office ;  nor  does  it  extend  or  apply  to  any  oath,  so- 
lemn affirmatioo,  or  affidavit;  which  tben  was  or  thereafter 
might  be  madeor  taken,  or  required  to  be  made  or  taken,  in 
any  judicial  proceeding,  in  any  court  of  justice,  or  in  any 
proceeding  for  or  by  way  of  summary  conviction  before  any 
justiceofthe  peace,  (s.  7.)  Prawns  who  wilfully  and  corruptly 
make  or  subscribe  any  declaration,  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  knowinf;  the  same  to  be  untrue  in  any  material  par- 
ticular, ore  declared  (s.  21)  to  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 
The  statute  of  I  and  2  Vic,  c  77,  provides  the  same  privi- 
lege  of  solemn  affirmation  for  persons  who  have  been  Qua- 
kers or  Moravians,  and  have  ceased  to  be  such,  but  still  en-  ; 
tertain  conscientious  objections  to  tbe  taking  of  an  oath, 
as  they  would  have  ayt^ed  if  they  were  stiU  Quakers  « 
Moravians. 

As  oaUis  may  be  eitiier  voluntarjr  or  may  be  imposed  by 
a  political  superior,  so  they  may  be  imposed  either  on  extra-  i 
judicial  or  on  judicial  occasions.  Oaths  which  are  imposed  I 
on  occasion  of  judicial  proceedings  are  the  most  frequent  in 
this  country,  and  the  oocasions  are  the  most  important  to 
the  interests  of  society.  The  principle  on  which  an  oath 
is  administered  on  judicial  occasions  is  this :  it  is  supposed 
that  an  additional  security  is  thereby  acquired  for  the  ve- 
racity of  him  who  lakes  the  oath.  Bentham,  in  his  '  Ra- 
tionale of  Evidence,'  on  the  contrary,  affirms  that '  whether 
pineiple  or  experience  be  r^arded,  tbe  oath  will  be  found, 
in  the  hands  of  justice,  on  altogether  useless  instrument; 
in  tiie  hand*  of  injustice,  a  deplorably  serviceable  one;' 
'that  it  is  mefficaciouB  to  all  good  purposes,'  and  'that  it 
is  by  no  means  inefficaeioua  to  bod  ones.'  As  the  policy  of 
aboUshing  oaths  hot  been  a  matter  of  some  discussion,  and 
is  one  of  great  importance,  a  few  words  on  the  subject  may 
not  be  out  of  place. 

The  three  great  sanctions  or  securities  for  veracity  in  a 
witness,  or,  to  speak  perhaps  more  correctiy,  the  three  i 
great  sanctions  against  mendacity  in  a  witnetis,  are,  the 
punishment  legally  imposed  on  a  person  who  is  convicted  of 
false  swearing,  the  punishment  inflicted  by  public  opinion 
or  the  positive  morality  of  society,  and  the  fear  of  punish- 
ment  from  the  Deity  in  this  world  or  the  next,  w  in  both. 
Tbe  common  opinion  is,  that  all  the  three  sanctions  operate 
on  a  witness,  though  they  operate  on  different  witnesses  in 
very  different  degrees.  A  man  who  does  not  believe  thai 
the  Deity  will  puni^  faiaa  swearing,  can  only  he  under  the 
influence  of  the  first  two  sanctions;  and  if  his  character  is 
flueh  that  it  cannot  be  made  worse  than  it  is,  he  may  he 
under  tbe  influenoe  of  the  first  sanction  only.  Bentham 
affirms  that  the  third  sanction  only  appears  to  exercise  an 
influence  in  any  case,  because  it  acts  in  conjunction  with 
*  tbe  two  real  and  efficient  sanctions,' '  the  political  sanciiou 
and  the  moral  or  popular  sanction  and  that  if  it  is  stripped 
of  those  accompaniments,  its  impotence  will  appear  imme- 
diately. This  experiment  of  stri|^ing  cannot  easily  be  i 
made,  but  a  little  consideration  may  help  ns  to  a  stdution  ' 
of  the  question  in  another  way. 

Bentham's  chief  aigument  is  as  follows:  'that  the  sup-  \ 

fosition  of  the  efficiency  of  an  oath  is  absurd  in  ]winciple. 
t  ascribes  to  man  a  power  over  his  Makor.  It  suppoaes  the 
Almighty  to  stand  eng^ed,  no  matter  how,  but  absoLutely 
engaged,  to  inflict  on  every  individual  by  wbom  xhs  cere- 
mony, after  having  been  performed,  has  been  nofaned,— a 
punishment  (no  matter  what)  which,  but  for  the  ceremony 
and  the  profanation,  he  would  not  have  inflicted.  It  supposes 
him  thus  {wepsMd  to  inflict,  at  command,  and  at  all  times, 
a  punishment,  which,  being  at  all  times  the  same,  at  no 
time  bears  any  proportion  to  the  offence.'  Again :  *  either  j 
the  ceremony  causes  punishment  to  be  inflicted  by  the  ' 
Deity,  in  cases  where  otherwise  it  would  not  have  been  in- 
flicted ;  or  il  does  noL  In  the  former  case,  the  same  sort 
of  authority  is  exercised  by  man  over  the  Deity,  as  tbai 
which,  in  English  law.  is  exercised  over  the  juclge  by  the 
legislator,  or  over  the  sheriff  by  the  judge.  In  the  latter 
case,  the  ceremony  is  a  mere  form  without  anynaeful  effect 
whatever.' 

Tbe  absuidity  of  this  ugument  hardly  needs  to  he  ex- 
posed. He  who  odminuters  the  oath,  by  virtue  of  the 
power  which  he  has  to  administer  it.  and  the  political  supe- 
rior who  imposes  tbe  oath,  may  either  belie\'e  or  not  believe 
that  the  Deity  will  punish  false  swearing,  and  it  b  qoin  i 
immaterial  to  the  quertion,  which  ^-ihe  two  opinions  thev 
entertain.  That  vhicfa[:^^$lf^^<^^€^[i£  the  e)« 
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of  him  who  adminittem  it,  or  of  that  pcrfitical  superin  who 
imposes  it,  is  the  opinioD  of  the  person  who  takes  the 
oath ;  and  if  the  individual  who  takes  the  oath  helieves 
that  the  Deitjr,  iu  case  it  is  profiuwd,  will  inflict  s  punieh- 
ment  vhidi  otherviie  he  woiud  not  mfliot,  the  object  of  him 
who  enforces  the  «uh  is  aeoomplisbed,  and  an  additional 
sanction  against  raendaci^  is  seeured.  It  matters  not 
wliether  the  Deity  will  punish  or  not.  nor  whether  he  who 
enforces  the  oath  believes  that  he  will  punish  or  not :  if  he 
who  takes  the  oath  believes  that  the  DeiW  will  punish  fitlse 
8wearin|^  that  is  suffioient  to  show  that  the  oath  is  of  itself 
&  sanction. 

The  fear  of  legal  punishment  is  admitted  by  Bentham  to 
be  a  sanction  against  mendacity.  But  the  legal  punishment 
may  or  may  not  overtake  the  offender.  Legal  punishment 
mav  fuUow  detection,  but  the  peijury  may  not  be  detected, 
and  tberefore  not  punished.  Is  the  oath,  or  would  a  decla- 
ration without  oath  be,  *a  mere  form  without  any  useful 
effect  whatever.'  because  the  1^1  ptmishment  may  not 
and  frequently  does  not  overtake  the  offender  ?  When  a 
Greek  or  a  Rmnan  swore  by  hisgodst  in  whose  existence  he 
believed,  and  who,  being  mere  imaginations,  oouU  not 
punish  him  for  bis  pegury,  was  not  his  belief  iu  their  ex- 
istence and  their  power  and  willingness  to  punish  penury 
a  sanetioQ  against  mendacity?  All  antiquity  at  least 
thought  so. 

There  are  ooeasiuns  on  which  oaths  are  treated  lightly, 
on  which  he  who  imposes  the  oath,  be  who  takes  it,  and 
the  community  who  are  witnesses  to  it,  treat  the  violation  of 
it  OS  a  trivial  matter.  Such  occasions  as  these  fumish 
Bentham  with  arguments  against  the  efficacv  of  oaths  on  all 
occasions.  Suppose  we  admit,  with  Bentham,  as  we  do 
merely  for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  that  'on  some  occa- 
sions oaths  go  with  the  English  clwgy  for  nothing  ;*  and 
this,  notwithstanding  the  fact,  whieh  nobody  can  doubt, 
*  that  among  the  Engli&h  dovv  believers  wre  more  abun- 
dant than  unbelievers.*  The  kind  of  oaths  *  which  go  for 
nothing '  are  not  mentioned  by  Bentham',  but  they  may  be 
conjectured.  Now,  if  all  oaths  went  for  nothing  with  the 
clergy,  or  with  Any  other  body  of  men,  the  dispute  would  be 
settl^.  But  this  is  not'tlie  fact.  If  in  any  way  it  lias  be- 
come the  positive  morality  of  any  body  of  men  that  a  certain 
kind  of  oath  should  go  for  nothing,  each  individual  of  that 
body,  with  respect  tu  that  kind  of  outh,  has  the  opinion  of 
his  body.  He  does  not  believe  that  such  oath,  if  broken, 
will  bring  on  him  divine  punishment,  and  therefore  such 
oath  »  an  idle  ceremony.  But  if  there  is  any  oath,  the 
violation  of  which  he  thinks  will  bring  on  him  divine 
punishment,  his  opinion  as  to  that  kind  of  oath  is  not  at  all 
affected  by  his  opinion  as  to  the  other  kind  of  oath.  Now, 
oaths  taken  on  judicial  occasions  are  by  the  mass  of  man- 
kind  considwed  to  be  oaths  of  the  latter  kind,  and  therefore 
they  have  an  influence  on  the  ^reaX  majority  of 'those  who 
take  them.  Whether  society  will  in  time  so  far  improve  as 
to  render  it  safe  to  dispense  with  this  cenmony  in  judicial 
proceedings,  cannot  be  affirmed  or  denied;  but  a  legis- 
lator who  knows  what  man  now  is,  will  require  better 
reasons  for  the  abolition  of  judicial  oaths  than  Bentham 
has  given. 

How  far  the  requisition  of  an  oath  may  be  injurious  in 
excluding  testimony  in  certain  cases,  and  how  far  oaths  on 
solemn  and  important  occasions  may  be  mode  most  effioa- 
cioua,  and  in  what  cases  it  may  be  advisable  to  substitute 
dijclarations  in  lieu  of  oaths,  are  not  matters  of  considera- 
tion here.  It  is  enough  here  to  show  thatan  oath  isasanetion 
or  security  to  some  extent,  if  the  person  who  takes  it  &ars 
divino  punishment  in  case  he  should  violate  it;  and  that 
this,  and  no  othar,  is  the  ground  oo  which  the  oath  is 
imposed. 

Indeed  it  is  evident  that  in  English  procedure  the  nro- 
fessed  opinion  or  belief  of  the  person  who  takes  the  oatn  is 
the  only  reason  for  which  courts  of  justice  either  admit  or* 
refuse  to  recmve  his  evidence ;  and  this  is  shown  by  the 
ouestions  which  may  be  put  to  a  witness  when  he  comes  to 
deliver  bis  evidence  in  a  court  of  justice. 

There  is  some  difficulty  in  stating  accurately  how  far 
oaths  were  required  from  witnesses  in  Roman  procedure 
under  the  republic  and  the  earUer  emperors.  In  addition 
10  what  has  been  stated,  the  reader  may  refer  to  Cioero, 
Pro  Q.  Hose.  Comoed^  c  IS,  &c.;  Noodt,  Op.  Orm.,  ii. 
479.  'Be  Testibus;'  and  to  the  commentaty  of  Asconiuson 
tb«  Verrine  Omtions.  By  a  constitution  of  Conetantioe.  all 
witaflMM  were  n^uind  to  give  their  teytimwffjy  oath; 


and  this  was  »guQ  declared  by  a  constitution  of  Justinian, 
(.CotL  4,  tic  20,  s.  9,  16,  19.) 

Many  persons  conscientrausly  object  to  the  taking  of  an 
oath  on  reUgions  gnmnds,  and  particularly  with  n^erenee 
to  our  SavioarVprahibition  (Mam.,  v.  33).  On  the  subject 
of  oaAs  in  general  the  reader  uuy  consult  Grotius,  Da 
Jure,  B.  &  P.,  lib.  ii.,  c.  13;  Paley's  Moral  IVuloeophtf, 
Tyler's  Origin  and  JhMtoryj^ Oath*',  theZoto  Magazine, 
vol.  xii. ;  and  the  work  of  Bentham  already  referred  lo. 

OATS  {Avena  «Uiva)  is  a  well-known  species  of  the 
genus  Jptna,  a  plant  of  the  fkmily  of  the  Graminew.  in  the 
class  Triandria  Digynia  of  Linnceus.  [Atena.]  We  shall 
here  only  consider  those  varieties  which  are  cultivated  for 
their  grain,  principally  as  food  for  horses,  and  in  somecases 
for  men  also,  when  ground  into  oatmeal  or  grits. 

The  great  use  of  oats,  and  the  ease  with  which  they  are 
raised  on  almost  every  kind  of  soil,  from  the  heaviest  loam 
to  the  lightest  sand,  have  made  them  occupy  a  place  in 
almost  every  rotation  of  crops.  Before  agriculture  haa 
been  sulgected  to  regular  nilM,  the  result  long  experi- 
ence, the  land  was  mtea  sown  as  long  as  any  return  oouU 
be  obtained,  hs&m  any  means  of  recruiting  it  with  maniue 
were  thought  of;  and  the  last  crop  which  would  retam  anj 
increase  of  the  seed  was  generally  oats.  After  this  the  land, 
no  longer  repaying  the  labour  of  laughing  and  sowing 
was  abandoned,  tilC  by  length  of  time  and  the  decomposi- 
tion of  roots  and  weeds,  some  renewed  fertility  was  pro- 
duced. Of  all  the  plants  commonly  cultivated  in  the  field, 
oats  seem  to  have  the  greatest  power  of  drawing  nourish' 
ment  from  the  soil,  and  hence  are  justly  considered  as 
greatly  exhausting  the  land.  Some  farmers  on  this  account 
prefer  buying  all  their  oats  in  the  market  to  raising  them 
on  their  own  land.  Where  the  soil  is  well  adapted  to  the 
growth  q€  wheat  and  barley,  whit^  bear  a  better  price,  this 
may  be  a  judicious  plan ;  but  as  a  general  rule,  it  is  always 
more  ]«oataUe  to  raise  oats  for  home  consumption  than  to 
trust  to  a  fluetoating  market  With  proper  management, 
a  crop  of  oats  may  give  as  great  a  pK>at  on  the  best  land  as 
any  other  crop,  when  it  is  oonsideted  that  it  requires  less 
manure  and  produces  an  abundance  of  straw,  whuih  is  very 
fit  for  the  winter  food  of  horses  and  cattle,  especially  when 
aided  by  roots  or  other  succulent  food. 

To  make  a  crop  of  oats  profitable,  some  attention  must 
be  paid  to  the  preparation  of  the  soil  and  to  free  it  from 
weeds ;  for  to  sow  oats  on  a  foul  wheat  or  barley  stubble 
slightly  turned  in  by  the  plough,  as  is  sometimes  done,  is 
the  reverse  of  good  husbandry. 

The  best  oats  ore  raised  in  Scotland  and  in  Friesland, 
and  in  both  countries  the  land  is  carefully  cultivated.  In 
Scotland,  oats  are  generally  sowu  on  a  grass  layer  which  has 
been  in  that  state  for  some  years,  and  sometimes  on  old 
pastures  which  are  broken  up  for  the  punmse.  The  crops 
exceed  in  bulk  and  weight  of  grain  attthat  toe  most  sanguine 
person,  nnacquaintad  with  the  system,  would  expect,  udin 
many  seasons,  not  favourable  for  the  wheat  crop,  oats  ere 
much  more  profitable.  Wherever  the  land  is  not  of  a  good 
quality,  and  wheat  is  apt  to  fail,  oats  are  a  much  safer  crap, 
especially  in  retentive  soils,  as  rye  is  on  poor  sands. 

When  oats  are  sown  after  turnips,  cabbages,  or  any  other 
green  crop,  the  land  should  be  well  ploughed,  if  the  green 
crop  was  not  consumed  on  the  spot,  and  a  moderate  supply 
of  manure  will  be  well  repaid  by  the  increased  produce.  A 
heavy  loam  is  best  suited  for  oats :  they  requira  a  certain 
degree  of  moisture,  and  a  deep  soil  is  very  favourable  to  their 
growth.  On  land  which  has  been  trenched,  or  where  the 
subsoil  plough  has  been  used,  after  carefbl  draining,  if 
required,  oats  will  thrive  wonderfiilly,  without  requiring  so 
rich  a  soil  as  barley  w  wheM.  The  roots  are  hardier  and 
have  a  stronger  Tegetative  power.  When  once  they  ha^-e 
struck  deep  into  the  soil,  a  good  cn^  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  laud,  may  be  relied  on. 

When  oats  are  sown  after  artificial  grasses,  the  land  is 
seldom  ploughed  more  than  once,  and  the  seed  is  sown  on 
the  f^h  mould  which  has  been  turned  up ;  but  unless  the 
land  be  very  free  from  weeds,  it  would  be  better  to  plough 
the  award  with  a  shallow  fUrrow  early  in  autumn.  Before 
winter  the  scarifier  would  break  the  rotten  sward,  which  might 
then  be  buried  deep  by  another  ploughing.  The  land  would 
be  ready  for  sowing  early  in  spring,  which  is  a  great  advan- 
tage, both  as  to  the  quality  of  the  oat  crop  and  the  earlier 
huveit,  espMMBlly  in  those  districts  where  the  latter  part  of 
the  autumn  is  ^  to  be  stormy  and  lainy.j 
tfwrfedvould.bt  elean,  and  ttOigfUtWlrtW 
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Mffted  to,  of  necessity,  after  a  crop  of  oats,  might  be  dis- 
nenaed  with,  as  the  weeds  have  been  destroyed  and  buried 
deep. 

When  outs  are  sown  on  light  land  after  turnips,  which 
have  been  eaten  by  sheep  folded  on  them,  it  may  be 
ploughed  with  as  shallow  a  furrow  aa  will  tani  in  the  sur- 
face: the  preparation  for  turnips  will  have  su£Bcienily 
moved  the  aoil ;  and  the  manure  of  Uie  sheep  should  not  be 
buried  too  deep.  On  poor  moiat  land  oats  are  more  profit- 
able than  barley.  Clover  and  g^ss  seeds  may  be  sown 
among  tbem  with  equal  advantage,  as  they  will  seldom  grow 
so  hi^  as  to  be  laid  and  smother  the  young  clover ;  and 
barley  is  Tery  apt  to  fkil  on  land  subject  to  retain  the 
water. 

In  sowing  oats  more  seed  is  often  used  than  of  any  other 
grain,  because,  although  the  plants  tiller  where  they  have 
room,  the  straw  of  the  second  shoots  is  weaker,  and  the 
grain  is  not  ripe  so  soon  as  that  of  the  principal  stem ;  but 
when  the  planu  rise  close  and  thick,  there  are  no  tillers,  the 
main  stem  is  sUrooger,  and  the  corn  is  more  plump  and 
equal.  Six.  bushels  of  oats  are  often  sown  on  an  acre ;  but 
if  th<y  are  drilled,  four  busheb  are  sufficient,  and  when 
dibbled,  which  is  sometimes  the  ease  in  Norfolk  and  Suf- 
folk, much  less  seed  is  used.  A  good  preparation  of  the 
land  is  of  more  consequence  than  a  saperabundanee  of 
seed. 

In  a  field  where  oats  are  sown  broadcast,  and  covered  by 
the  harrows,  many  seeds  remain  exposed  to  the  depreda- 
tion of  birds,  which  soon  find  them  out  at  a  time  of  the 
year  when  food  is  scarce ;  but  when  they  are  drilled  or  dib- 
bled, all  the  seed  is  buried  and  germinates,  without  any  loss. 
When  the  seed  is  sown  and  ploughed  in,  the  same  object  is 
attained  ;  but  as  the  furrow  must  be  shallow  in  order  that 
the  see<l  may  not  be  buried  too  deep,  the  land  must  have 
been  ploughed  before  to  a  considerable  depth,  unless  it  be 
aher  turnips  fod  off  by  sheep,  in  which  case  ploughing  the 
seed  in  is  a  good  practice:  in  either  ease  four  bushels  of 
seed  per  acre  is  an  ample  allowanoe. 

When  the  ground  has  been  well  prepared,  there  is  no 
necessity  for  weeding  or  hoeing  the  crop  as  it  advuiees ;  but 
if  large  weeds  appear,  such  as  charlock.  May-weed,  docks, 
or  thistles,  tbey  must  be  carefully  weeded  out,  or  else  Uie 
ground  wilt  be  so  infested  with  their  seeds  or  roots  that  it 
will  be  difficult  to  eradicate  them  afterwards.  Oals.  when 
fhlly  ripe,  are  Tery  apt  to  shed,  and  many  are  lost  for  want 
of  attention.  As  soon  as  the  straw  turns  yellow  under  the 
panicle,  the  oats  should  be  reaped,  however  green  the  lower 
part  of  the  straw  may  be :  the  straw  will  be  better  fodder 
for  cattle,  and  all  the  corn  will  be  saved.  Oats  are  gene- 
rally mown  with  a  scythe,  and  raked  into  heaps  to  dry  like 
hay ;  but  this  is  a  wasteful  and  slovenly  practice.  A'  good 
crop  of  oats  should  be  reaped,  like  wheat,  close  to  the 
ground,  and  tied  in  slWtTes.  A  cradle  scythe  or  a  short 
Hainault  scythe  does  the  wwk  well  in  the  hands  of  an 
expert  mower,  who  should  be  fallowed  b^  tunders,  who 
gather  the  straw  with  their  hands,  and  la^  it  regularly  on 
the  ground,  if  it  be  not  fit  to  tie  up  immediately :  the  straw 
should  afterwards  be  tied  up  into  sheaves,  and  set  with  the 
oom  uppermost  in  shocks  of  ten  or  twelve  sheaves,  leaning 
i^insteach  other,  and  open  at  bottom,  in  order  to  allow  the 
air  to  pass  through.  Thus,  in  a  short  time  the  oats  become 
sufficiently  dry  to  be  stacked,  or  carried  immediately  into 
the  barn.  The  produce  of  an  acre  of  oats  varies  according 
to  the  soil  and  preparation,  from  four  to  eight  and  even  ten 
quarters. 

Oats  ground  into  a  coarse  meal  form  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  food  of  labourers  and  many  men  in  the  mid- 
dle ranks  of  life  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the  north 
of  England.  The  meal  is  nmply  stirred  into  boiling 
water  with  a  little  salt,  until  it  beoomM  of  the  consistency 
of  a  hasty-pudding ;  it  is  then  called  porridge  or  stirabout ; 
and  when  eaten  with  milk  or  treacle  makes  a  wholesome 
and  palatable  food.  It  is  sometimes  mixed  with  the  thin 
liquor  of  boiled  meat,  or  the  water  in  which  cabb^^  or  kale 
have  been  boiled,and  acquires  the  denomination  of  beerbrose 
or  kale-broae.  When  made  into  a  dou^h  with  water,  and 
baked  on  an  iron  plate  in  thin  cakes,  it  makes  a  bread, 
which  is  very  palatable  to  those  who  are  accustomed  to  it, 
and  who  oficn  prefer  it  to  wheaten  bread.  Its  use  was 
once  almost  univenal  in  Bcntland,  which  has  in  con- 
sequence been  called  the  Ian<l  of  Cakes.  In  Germany 
and  Switzerland  the  coarsely  bruised  oat-meal  is  put  into 
an  ovva  till  it  becomes  of  abtown  coloiv;  it  is  then  calM 


haber-meel,  and  is  used  in  broths  and  pottages,  as  tne  aemp 
Una,  made  from  wheal,  is  used  in  France  and  Italy.  The 
coarsely  broken  grains,  after  the  husk  has  been  removed, 
form  grits,  which  are  extensively  used  to  make  gruel  for 
children  and  invalids.  The  chaff  of  oats  put  into  a  canvas 
bag  forms  a  good  substitute  for  feather-beds  for  the  poor,  , 
■ira  is  for  more  wholeaome  than  feathers,  ttom  the  ease 
with  which  it  may  be  renewed  at  Utile  or  no  eost. 

In  some  coantriea  the  oats  are  given  to  horses  in  tb« 
straw,  without  threshing  them ;  and  where  the  quantity  can 
be  regulated,  the  practice  is  good.  The  horses  masiicatethe 
corn  better  in  the  cltafi',  and  the  straw  is  wholesome ;  but 
where  horses  do  hard  work,  they  would  be  too  long  in  eating 
a  sufficient  quantity,  and  it  is  better  to  give  -them  oats 
thresbed  and  cleaned,  with  clover  hay  cut  into  chaffi  Wlien 
hay  is  dear,  it  is  often  cheaper  to  increase  the  quantity  oi 
oats,  and  to  give  it  with  wheat-straw  cut  fine.  In  this  way 
very  little  hay  is  required.  The  calculation  is  easily  made 
when  we  consider  that  a  pound  of  good  oats  gives  as  much  ^ 
nourishment  to  a  horse  as  two  pounds  of  the  best  clover,  or 
saintfoin  bay.  A  truss  of  bay  of  06  pounds  is  tbCTefore 
equal  to  28  pounds  of  oats ;  or  a  bushel  of  the  best  oats  will 
go  as  for  as  one  truss  and  afaalf  of  hay;  and  tf  this  quan- 
tity is  worth  four  shillings,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  4l.  IGt. 
per  load  of  thirty-six  trusses,  the  equivalent  price  of  oats  i« 
S2g.  per  quarter. 

Furmers  who  have  hay-ricks  from  which  they  often  allow 
their  men  to  take  as  much  as  they  pleaae  for  their  ho'ses,  will 
carefully  measure  out  the  oats,  which  probably  are  much 
cheaper.  Some  men  who  keep  muny  horses,  cut  all  the  bav 
into  chaff  by  a  machine,  and  mixing  this  with  a  proper  pro- 
portion of  oats,  feed  alt  their  horses  in  mangers  with  a 
certain  allowance  of  the  mixture,  a  practice  much  moxc 
economical  than  that  usually  adopted.  In  France  and  Ger- 
many the  practice  of  baking  oats,  as  welt  as  rye,  into  loaves 
fbr  horse-food,  is  gaining  ground,  and  is  said  to  be  attended 
by  an  evident  aavtmr  of  food. 

OAXACA.  [Mexican  States.] 

OBADI'AH  (milf,  'OBStAs)  was  one  of  the  twelve 

minor  Hebrew  prophets.    The  name  corresponds  to  the  ' 
common  Arabian  name  Abdallah.  meaning  a  tervant  uj 
God;  it  occurs  several  times  in  the  Old  Testament  (I 
Kinga,  xviii.  3 ;  1  Chron.,  m.  21 ;  vii.  3 ;  ix.  16 ;  2  Chron., 
xvit.  7;  xxxiv.  12);  but  neither  of  the  persons  mentioned 
in  these  passages  appears  to  have  been  the  prophet,  about 
whose  personal  history  we  know  nothing.   His  propherv 
appears  from  internal  evidence  (verses  11-14,  20)  to  htnv 
been  written  shortly  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  in 
the  year  587  b.c.     He  was  therefore  contemporary  with 
Jeremiah ;  and  we  find  a  striking  resemblance  between 
some  passai^  in  these  two  prophets  (compare  Obadiah,  1-4. 
5,  6.  8,  with  Jer.,  xlix.  14-16,  9,  10,  7).   The  question  here 
is,  which  of  these  writers  copied  from  the  other?  We  know  . 
that  Jeremiah  qtioted  other  prophets,  and  therefore  it  is  \ 
nothing  strange  to  find  in  him  a  quotation  (htm  Obadiah ;  : 
and  critics  who  have  carefully  examined  the  passages  in  I 
question  have  thought  that  those  in  Jeremiah  bear  marks  of 
being  copied  from  Obadiah.  The  reason  why  the  book  of 
Obadiah  has  been  placed  so  much  out  of  its  chronolc^ical 
order  in  the  Hebrew  Bible  is  thought  to  be,  because  its  sub- 
ject is  so  closely  connected  with  the  last  verses  of  the  pro- 
phecy of  Amos,  which  immediately  precedes  it 

The  prophecy  of  Obadiah  is  the  shortest  book  in  the  Old 
Testament,  consisting  of  only  one  chapter.  The  propbe:  i 
denounces  the  destruction  of  Edom,  on  account  of  their 
insolent  triumph  in  the  day  of  the  captivity  of  their  Hebrew 
brethren  and  in  the  destruction  of  Joiisalem  (verses  1-16), 
and  fbrateUa  the  nstoration  the  Jews,  the  subjection  of 
thett  enemies,  and  of  Edom  among  the  res^  and  the  setting 
up  itf  the  khigdom  of  the  Lord  (verses  17-21).  Hie  oon- 
^uot  of  the  Edomites  at  the  foil  of  Jerusalem,  which  is 
reforred  to  in  the  former  part  of  this  prophecy,  is  not  men- 
tioned in  the  Old  Testament  history,  but  it  is  alluded  to  In- 
other  prophets  and  by  a  writer  in  the  Psalmt  iBz^.  xxv. 
12;  XXXV ;  Jin-mt., xlix.  7*22;  Amo».  L  II ;  /Vabif,  cxxsm 
7).  The  latter  part  is  supposed  to  have  been  accomplished 
in  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  Babvlon  and  the  victories  of 
the  Maccabees  over  the  Edomites,  but  the  last  words  seem 
to  refer  to  the  more  remote  period  when  all  the  world 
become  the  kingdom  of  God  (compare  Rev.,  xi.  1 5 ;  xix.  6> 
The  atj'le  of  Obadiah  ia  dear  ana  raecgetie :  lua  pni^iecT 
««in..«hartpo».  Dig.izedb^GoOgTe 
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(RoMnmtUlsr's  ScAoft'a;  Sohnnrttrt  DimtrMim  s  the 

Introduetioru  of  Eichhoro,  Jabn,  De  Wett^  ud  Homa.) 

OBE'LIA.  [POLMOOKADA.] 

OBBIDALLAH.  [Fatihidhs.] 

OBELISK,  from  the  Greek  '  obeliwu*'  (4/3EXtmo€),  the 
diminutive  of  *  6belus  *  (A^iX^).  which  Bignifies  a '  skewer '  or 
'needle'  (Herod.,  ii.  41),  but  is  also  used  by  Herodotus  (ii. 
Ill)  to  signify  an  obelUk.'  the  Italian  name  aguglia  and 
the  French  aigidUe  (needle)  are  from  the  I^tin  acut. 
An  obelisk  is  a  lofty  monumental  four-sided  shaft  di- 
minishing upwards  with  the  sides  gently  loclined.  but 
not  BO  aa  to  terminat*  in  an  apex  at  the  top;  neither  ia 
it  merely  truncated  or  out  off  at  the  summit,  but  the  sides 
are  sloped  off  so  ■»  to  form  a  flattish  pyramidal  figure,  by 
which  the  whole  is  suitably  finished  m  and  brought  to  a 
point,  without  the  upper  part  being  so  contracted  as  to 
appear  insignificant.  Herein,  as  well  as  in  their  purpose 
and  application,  besides  other  circumstances,  obelisES  differ 
from  spires,  which  are  carried  up  fi»m  their  batfe  to  a  point, 
and  which  nevertheless  are  beautiful  on  that  very  account. 
It  may  be  asked  why  tlie  same  form  that  pleases  the  eye  in 
the  one  case  would  be  disagreeable  in  the  other.  To  answer 
this  question  we  must  consider  not  only  wherein  they 
agree,  but  wherein  they  differ.  Whether  perfectly  aquare 
or  not,  obelisks  are  uniformly  quadrilateral,  whereas  spires 
are  polygonal,  and  oonsequenUy  the  bases  of  their  sides  are 
much  narrower  in  proportion  to  their  entire  diameter,  so 
that  the  diminution  is  not  so  sudden  as  it  wtmld  be  in  a 
(bur«ided  mau  of  the  Bune  hulk  and  hnght.  Secondly,  a 
spire  ia  generally  terminated  by  a  pinwunk  crow,  or  some 
other  ornament  at  its  summit,  whereby  sufficient  im- 
portance is  given  to  it;  and  thirdly,  a  spire  neither  is  nor 
18  intended  to  look  like  a  solid  mass  of  stone,  but  recjuires 
to  have  a  certain  expression  of  lightness  both  in  itself  and 
so  as  to  bring  it  into  harmony  with  the  rest  of  the  building. 
An  obelisk,  on  the  contrary,  either  is  or  is  intended  to  ap- 
pear not  only  a  solid  mass,  but  a  single  stone,  standing 
upon  a  massive  pedestal,  and  that  pedestal  resting  on  the 
ground.  Hence  itisobvious  thatso  far  from  being  attended 
with  any  beauty,  the  reducing  it  to  a  mere  point  would  greatly 
impair  its  character,  and  in  a  measure  destroy  all  nobleness 
of  appearance  towards  its  summit,  because  it  would  be  of 
inconsiderable  bulk  tat  a  eooiiderable  length  downwards. 

Thongh  the  mere  form  of  the  obelisk  has  no  pBctieular 
beuity  to  reoommwid  it,  as  is  proved  by  the  meanness  and 
|>ettiness  of  litde  obelisks  employed  merely  as  decorations 
m  aUafaleki,  and  also  in  many  buildinn  of  the  time  of 
James  L,  yet  when  wrought  out  ot '  ttme-deiying  material,* 
and  of  colossal  dimensions,  it  produces  a  most  imposing 
effect.  As  a  monument  an  obelisk  is  greatly  preferable  to 
a  column,  inasmuch  as  it  poBsesses  all  that  recommends  the 
latter  without  being  open  to  the  objection  of  being  a  mere 
imitation  of  what  was  designed  for  a  totally  different 
purpose,  and  never  intended  to  be  insulated  or  considered  as 
complete  in  itself.  "Xlie  greater  diameter  of  the  capital  and 
abacus,  which  is  both  a  beauty  and  propriety  in  a  column 
supporting  a  superincumbent  mass,  ceases  to  be  so,  or 
rather  becomes  quite  the  contrary,  when  the  column  sup- 
ports nothing.  The  abacus,  forming  in  fact  a  sctuare  plat- 
form on  its  summit,  overhanging  the  structure  itself  at  its 
aneles,  gives  the  whole  a  top-Mavy  appearance,  which  is 
stSl  fhrthtf  increased  by  a  railing  upon  it  The  London 
Uonument  and  the  York  Column  in  London  are  examples 
of  this  perversion.  Though  not  properly  an  obelisk,  it 
being  huilt  up  of  masonry,  the  Wellington  Testimonial  in 
Phoenix  Park,  Dublin,  is  a  much  nobler  object  than  a 
column  of  the  same  dimensions  would  have  been;  and 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  obelisk  form  'was  not  made 
choice  of  for  the  monolith  of  Finland  granite  (84  feet  high) 
erected  at  SL  Petersburg  as  the  Alexander  column.  Where, 
instead  of  being  one  solid  mass,  a  monument  of  the  kind 
must  be  constructed  of  separate  stones,  there  may  so  far  be 
>ome  reason  tat  rejecting  such  shape ;  yet  where  the  greatest 
difilculty  was  aeoom[^ished,  namely,  that  of  obtaining  a 
iQonolith  of  sufficient  dimensions,  very  little  short  of  those 
of  the  largest  antient  obelisks,  and  exceeding  the  generality 
of  them,  U  was  unfortunate  that  the  usual  pillar-shape  wai 
preferred,  surmounted  by  the  usual  square  platform. 

Much  learning  and  research  have  been  expended  by 
Zo%s  and  others  in  endeawuring  to  ascertain  the  origin 
oT  obelisks,  yet  without  throwing  any  very  satis&ctory  Ught 
on  that  part  of  the  question.  Antiquaries  have  in  fact 
•odeavoured  to  find  positive  evidence  where  none  was  to 
P.  O,  No.  1026. 


be  obtained ;  for  the  ease  itself  is  no^  like  that  ot  a  parti- 
cular invention  or  discovery,  referrible  to  some  precise  period 
or  nation.  On  the  contrary,  from  the  very  wliest  a^  it 
had  been  the  practice  to  mark  some  particular  spot,  the 
scene  of  some  important  event,  by  what  might  serve  as  a 
durable  monument  of  it ;  nor  would  any  thing  more  naturally 
suggest  itself  for  such  purpose  than  fixing  in  an  upright 
position  a  stone  of  unusual  dimensions.  The  Bible  makes 
mention  of  this  practice;  and  it  prevailed  not  only  in' the 
East,  and  in  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  but  has  prevailed 
among  nearly  all  nations  either  in  a  savage  state  or  in  an 
early  stage  of  civilization.  Among  the  Egyptians  therefore 
the  practice  was  not  otherwise  very  remarkable  than  on 
account  of  their  continuing  it,  and  bringing  such  simple 
prirasml  monuments  to  great  perfection,  making  them  of 
stupendous  dimensions,  working  them  in  the  most  elaborate 
manner,  and  adorning  them  with  hieroglyphics,  though  not 
indeed  invariably,  for  there  are  imtances  of  Egyptian  obelisks 
which  are  not  so  sculptured ;  among  others  that  in  flvnt  of 
St.  Peter's  at  Rom^and  the  one  before  flw  ehur^  of  l^ta 
Maria  Maggiore. 

Small  obelisks  were  sometimes  of  sandstone  or  granite, 
but  the  laiver  Egyptian  obelisks  are  all  of  the  red  granite  of 
Syene ;  and  it  is  certainly  astonishing  how  such  enormous 
masses  of  that  material  could  be  quarried  out,  and  after- 
wards removed  and  placed  in  their  position.  We  may  eon* 
jecture  that  the  Egyptians  detached  the  large  masses  of 
rock  for  their  obeusks  somewhat  in  the  same  way  that 
was  adopted  by  the  natives  of  India  90  the  oceasioa  of 
raising  the  great  granite  obelisk  atSeringa^taminUieyeir 
1805.  In  this  instance  a  groove  about  two  inches  wide  and 
deep  was  chiselled  out  by  the  workmen  in  the  line  where  it 
was  required  to  separate  the  stone ;  which  being  done,  a  Sre 
was  kindled  upon  it  from  end  to  end,  and  kept  up  until  the 
stone  was  sumciently  heated,  when  the  embers  were  blown 
off,  and  cold  water  poured  into  the  groove,  whereby  a  clear 
fracture  in  the  stone  was  made  without  further  labour.  In- 
deed the  mode  in  which  the  Egyptians  worked  their  quar- 
ries is  clear  enough  at  the  present  day  from  an  inspection 
of  the  excavations :  see  Grau  s  Nubia,  pi.  9,  and  the  French 
work  on  Egypt,  Antiq^  i,,  pi.  32.  Among  the  Egyptians, 
when  the  block  had  been  thus  hewn  out  of  the  quarry,  it  was 
conveyed  away  by  a  raft  on  a  canal  brought  up  to  the  very 
edge  of  the  rock,  either  at  the  time  of  the  inundation,  when 
the  water  would  rise  to  a  stiffieimt  level,  or  by  lowering  the 
hlock  down  an  inclined  plane  or  platform  to  the  raft;  or  bv 
digging  a  canal  flrom  the  river  to  the  site  of  tibe  block,  and 
bringing  a  boat  under  the  obelisk,  in  the  manner  described 
by  Pliny  (xxxvi.,  chap.  9).  The  granite  block  was  after* 
wards  polished,  and  probably  raised  in  the  same  way  as  the 
Seringapatam  obelisk,  by  means  of  banks  of  earth. 

For  raising  the  obelisk  before  St.  Peter's  (supposed  to 
be  that  brought  from  Heliopolis  by  C^ligulaj^  no  fewer 
than  five  hundred  different  projects  were  submitted 
by  architects  and  engineers  to  the  pope  Sixtus  V.,  and  Do- 
menico  Fontana  was  thought  to  have  accomplished  little 
short  of  a  miracle  in  rearing  it  by  means  of  very  complex 
machinery  and  sevwal  hunonds  of  wwkmen  and  horses. 
The  process  by  which  the  Latenn  obelisk  was  originally 
erected  at  Rome  seems  to  have  been  equally  comph- 
cated  and  laborious.  (Ammian.  Maroell..  xviL  4.) 
How  the  Egyptians  raised  such  masses  of  granite  is  not 
known,  but  probably  by  a  much  simpler  mode,  whether 
similar  or  not  to  that  practised  in  elevating  upon  its  pedestal 
the  one  at  Seringapatam.  According  to  Colonel  Wilks's  ac- 
count of  the  operations,  this  obelisk,  a  single  slone  about  sixty 
feet  long  and  six  square  at  its  base,  was  placed  horizontally 
upon  a  mound,  or  puuform  of  earth,  secur^by  strong  walls, 
and  level  with  the  top  of  the  pedestal,  the  base  of  the  obe- 
lisk being  placed  just  on  the  ledge  of  the  pedestal.  The  shaft 
having  been  laid  on  planks  or  timber  pnes.  these  served  as 
fulcra,  by  means  of  whieh  the  smaller  end  or  top  was  gra- 
dually r^ed;wedg8a  were  put  under  it  andearthrunmedin. 
which  was  repeated  until  the  platform  became  an  incUnad 
planeassteepasitcouldwithsafotybecarriedup.  llieshaft 
being  got  thus  for  out  of  its  horizontal  position  towards  a 
perpendicular  one,  ropes  were  then  applied,  worked  from  a 
strong  timber  scaffold  nearly  as  high  as  the  obelisk  itselt  and 
enclosing  the  other  three  sides  of  the  pedestal,  other  ropes 
being  also  employed  in  a  contrary  direction  in  order  to  cheek 
its  coming  down  on  the  pedestal  with  too  sudden  a  shock. 

By  the  Egyptians  themselves  obelisks  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  raised  as  insuhited  ^oi^um^i^Uf)r.Hnsiej 
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bat  as  the  Mcompaniments  to  temples  and  palaces,  whne 
they  were  placed  in  pain,  that  is,  one  on  wAi  side  <ii  a 
large  entrance,  or  prt^/on,  and  it  may  thwefbre  he  inferred 
that  some  particular  BigniAcation  was  attached  to  them.  They 
were  also  sometimes  pltu^d  in  the  iatorior  courts  of  temples. 
With  respect  to  their  proportions,  the  shafts  of  obelisks  were 
usually  about  ten  diameters  in  height,  and  one-fourth  narrower 
at  top  than  at  their  base.  The  pyramidion.  or  apex,  was 
ma^e  much  more  pointed  in  some  obelisks  than  in  others. 
One  singularity  is  that  feir  Egyptian  obelisks  are  perfectly 
square,  two  of  their  aides  being  generally  somewhat  broader 
than  (be  other  two,  which  may  be  accounted  for  by  what 
has  just  been  said,  namely,  that  they  were  placed  against 
huildingt,  and  not  intended  to  be  insulated  objects  viewed 
from  every  direetion.  The  face  of  an  obelisk  is  sometimes 
slightly  convex,  instead  of  being  quite  plain ;  as  is  the  case 
with  one  side  of  the  Literan  obelisk. 

The  number  of  obelisks  in  Egypt  must  have  been  at  one 
time  very  considerable,  yet  we  are  not  Uierefore^  to  suppose 
that  the  erection  of  them  was  a  frequent  circumstance,  since, 
once  formed,  they  were  almost  imperishable,  and  would 
therefore  greatly  increase  in  the  course  of  ages.  Many 
that  are  slill  remaining  are  bo  longer  standing;  and  in 
some  places  several  have  been  found  on  the  same  spot, 
some  still  standing,  others  lying  on  the  ground.  When  the 
Romans  became  masters  of  Egypt,  they  removed  many  of 
these  monuments  to  their  own  capital,  among  others  that 
of  the  Lateran,  which  is  the  largest  now  known,  its  shaft 
being  105  feet  (although  it  has  been  reduced,  a  portion  at 
the  lower  part  having  been  cut  off  in  consequence  of  being 
ttaotured),  and  two  or  its  sides  9  Ibet  8^  inches,  the  other  two 
9  feeL  This  obelisk  wu  first  conveyed  from  Heliop(Ais  to 
Alexandria  by  Conatantine,  and  by  that  emperor's  son 
Constantius  brought  from  the  latter  city  to  Rome,  where  it 
was  erected  in  the  Circus  Maximus.  The  shaft  of  the  Lateran 
obelisk  weighs  about  445  tons  in  round  numbers.  Augustus 
also  bad  previouslybrought  two  from  Heliopolis.  That  which 
was  originally  placed  in  the  Vatican  Circus  by  Caligula,  and 
now  stands  in  the  piazza  of  St.  Peter's,  is  next  in  size  to  that 
of  the  Lateran,  though  supposed  to  have  been  somewhat 
abridged  of  its  original  dimensions.  The  entire  height,  in- 
cluding the  pedestal  and  the  ornament  at  top,  is  about  132 
feet ;  the  shaft  itself  is  83  feet,  and  8  ihet  1 0  inches  square  at 
its  base,  and  5  feet  11  inches  at  the  other  end.  In  the  At^ 
Meidan  at  Constantinople  there  ii  an  obelisk  about  SO  fact 
high,  said  to  have  been  erected  by  the  emperor  Theodosiaa, 

During  the  calamities  that  befel  Rome  under  its  barbarian 
invaders  after  the  downM  of  the  empire,  the  obelisks  were 
damaged  and  overthrown,  but  they  have  been  gradually 
restored  under  various  pontiflb.  The  foUowing  table  con- 
tains a  list  of  the  Roman  obelisks,  with  their  dimensions 
and  other  particular"  - — 

L— SixtusV.,  -488. 

The  Vatican,  in  front  of  St.  Peter's,  where  it  was  re- 
moved by  Fontana  from  the  Vatican  Circus.  On  the  side 
ftcing  the  church,  and  on  the  oppositei  side,  we  see  the 
dedication  to  Augustus  and  Tiberius. 

ft.  ia. 

WtaoiabeiSfat  MS 

Skio  iriihoul  Imm  and  Modem  ccaaawtt  at  t^, 
eniM,  fce.   83  S'S 

Without  hiennlyi^tcs,  and  stiU  entire. 
IL— Siztua  v..  1587. 

Id  front  of  the  church  of  Santa  Uaria  Maggiore,  erected 
Iff  Foi^a. 

ft.  in. 

Whole  height   83  9'S 

UMbwMmA  (mm  aad  nodun  mdsmmIi  top, 

mM»,»to.   tf  4*8 

Without  hieroglyphioa ;  hroken  in  three  or  more  places. 
IIL— SixtuB  v..  Ift88. 

Id  front  of  the  St.  John  Latenn  church,  meted  hy  Fon- 


Whola  height 
Without  hue,  fce. 


tt.  in. 

H9  7  a 


Hieroplyphics ;  broken  in  three  pieces. 

IV.  — SixtuB  V,  1589. 

Flaminio  del  Popolb,  erected  hy  Fontana. 

ft.  m. 

sbtMt     JS  ft*S 

Hieroglyphics ;  brokeo  in  three  places. 

V.  — Innocent  X.,  1651. 

In  Uie  Piazia  Navona :  aoaMtimes  ciUed  the  ^mphiliaa 
olMliik. 


Vtaob  bright 
WUKMbiM,ft<>. 


inM*at%kt 

WHhcMtt  bu«.  In. 


ft.  IB 

S  S'sr 

Hien^lyphics ;  fountain  round  Uv'base. 

VI.— Alexander  VII..  1«67. 

Minerveo  ddla  Minerva,  erected  by  Bernini. 

This  obelisk,  with  singular  had  taste,  is  placed  on  tos 
hack  of  a  horrible  dj^hant,  the  work  of  Benuoi. 


WbobUght 


■bant 
aboM 


S.  iO. 

IB  7-* 

:7  or 

Hierogjypoica. 
VII.— ClemoDt  XI.«  1711. 

Uahttteo  della  Botonda,  in  front  of  the  Pantheon  of 
Agrippa. 

ft.  in. 

Wbokbdght  «7  a 

lHttowiiboQtbMi,aM  .      .      .      .      »  8-Hr 

Hieroglyphics ;  probably  the  pendant  of  No.  6 :  Founlaia 
round  the  base. 

VIIL— Pius  VI.,  1786. 

Quirinale  di  Bfonte  Cavallo,  weeted  by  Antinori. 

ft.  iB. 
M  II  •» 
47  9i 


Whole  bright 
WUbmt  bM*.  fco. 


No  hieroglyphics;  iqppeara  hroken  in  two  or  three  places.— 
Zo%a.  pi.  6. 

IX.  — Pius  VI.,  1789. 

SaUustiano  delLa  Triniti  di  Monte,  erected  by  ADtiaori. 

ft  ia. 

Whola  bright  M  ll 

Ditto  wttboBtbue,  fce.  .      .       ahaot      411  6 

Hienvlyphtcs. — Zo&a,  pi.  7. 

X.  — KusVL,  179S. 

Campense  di  Monte  Citorio,  by  Antintxi. 

ft.  in. 

Whole  height   110  O 

Ditto  without  bMC,  ftc  ....      71  • 

Hien^lyphicB. — Zoega,  pi.  8. 
XL— Piua  VII..  le22. 

Aurriiano  della  Passeggiata,  on  the  Monte  Pincio. 


VhtlebriiM 

DfttowltfaiNtl 


■,fco. 


ft.  ia. 
fS  7*8 
80  O  t 


Hien^yphics.  This  i»  called  fay  Zo^  the  Baiberini  obe- 
lisk, of  which  he  says,  *  Hie  e  Roinania  obdiacis  adlrnc  cog- 
nitis  solus  expeetat  sospitatorem.' 
Xn.— 1817. 

Private  obelisk  on  the  Cadian  Hill,  in  thenrdeoa  of  the 
Villa  Mattel;  hardly  worth  mentioning^.  It  is  a  smaU 
fragment  of  a  real  obeliak  mounted  on  a  pieee  of  modem 
granite. 

In  Hie  present  century,  the  labour  of  bringing  away  and 
re-erecting  an  obelisk  nouHy  equal  to  some  of  the  largest 
removed  \y  the  Romans  lus  been  accomplished  \n  the 
French,   tt  is  the  smaUer  of  the  two  which  stood  before  ifce 
propylon  of  the  temple  at  Luxor,  and  is  about  76  feM  high 
and  8  feet  wide  On  the  broader  sides  of  its  base.  Permisuon  far 
the  removal  of  heth  the  oheliska  havingbeen  granted  to  ibe 
Fteneh  government  by  the  viceroy  of  Bgyp^  a  veasd  cm- 
atmcted  Ibr  the  purpose  was  smt  outinMardii  1831,  under 
M.  Lehaa,  an  engineer,  to  whom  the  undertaking  ms  cod- 
flded.  it  being  previously  determined  to  bring  away  only 
one.    After  three  months'  labour  with  eight  hundred 
men,  an  inclined  plane  was  formed  from  the  obdisk  to  tliv 
river,  where  the  vessel  lay;  and  havin|;  been  first  carefully 
encased  by  planks  to  secure  it  from  injury,  the  monoliiti 
was  lowered  by  nearly  the  same  process  afterwards  em- 
ployed for  raising  it  ag^in  on  its  pedestal  at  Paris,  wbeie  it 
Safely  arrived,  up  the  Seine.  December  23.  1833,  and  was 
deposited  near  the  Pont  de  la  CoDoxde.    Nearly  three 
years  however  elapsed  before  it  was  elevated  in  the  centre 
of  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  which  delay  was  partly  occa- 
sioned hy  its  being  necessary  first  to  construct  a  pedestal  of 
as  massive  matuiUB  u  oould  be  procured.  Bloeks  of  gianiie 
were  accordingly  fbtdied  from  Brittany,  the  latest  <tf  which, 
forming  the  d%  of  Ibe  oedestal.  is  10  feet  square  fay  18  te 
height  An  indined  pune  leading  from  toie  river  op  to  t 
platform  of  fough  masonry  level  with  the  ton  of  the  pedes- 
tal was  then  fhrmed.  and  the  obelisk,  having  been  placed  an 
a  kind  of  timber  car  or  sledge,  was  dragged  up  by  means  of 
ropes  and  capstans.    One  edge  of  its  base  having  been 
brought  to  the  edge  of  the  peoeslal,  it  was  reared  peipeo* 
dioulwly  by  ropes  and  pulleya  attoebed  to  th*  heads  of  tn 
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masta,  five  oa  «ac1i  nde.  and  withia  about  three  hours  the 
operations  were  completed,  under  the  direetkn  of  Lelwa, 
October  25,  1836. 

Some  few  yean  ago  the  project  wat  ratertuned  of  brine- 
ing  over  to  this  country  and  erecting  in  our  own  metropous 
the  monolith  called  Cleopatra's  Needle,  one  of  the  two 
granite  obelisks  at  Alexandria,  which  is  still  slan^ng,  the 
other  being  on  the  ground.  Including  the  pedestal,  the 
entire  heiunt  is  about  79  feet,  but  the  monolith  itself  does  not 
exceed  63  feet,  and  is  therefore  smaller  than  the  Luxor  obelisk 
at  Paris.  The  idea  of  removing  it  hither  seems  now  how- 
ever to  be  quite  abandoned. 

The  largest  Egyptian  obelisk  hitherto  brought  over  to 
this  country  is  tbra't  which  was  removed  from  the  island  of 
Pbilffi  by  Belzoni,  and  which  is  now  erected  at  Kingston 
HalU'  Dorsetshire,  the  seat  of  W.  J.  Bankes,  Es^.  It  is  a 
mouolith  of  red  Egyptian  granite  23  feet  1  inch  m  length, 
and  its  larger  end,  or  base,  2  feet  2  inches  square,  the  other 
being  1  foot  5}  iDohes. 

B^ore  the  cathedral  of  Catania  in  Sicily  is  a  small  obelisk, 
said  to  be  Egyptian,  which  is  remarkable  on  account  of  its 
being  not  square  but  polygonal,  and  also  for  being  placed 
on  the  back  of  an  elephant  raised  on  a  loAy  pedestal. 

In  the  article  Axmi  a  drawing  is  given  of  an  obelisk 
which  differs  somewhat  from  the  genuine  obelisk  in  form ; 
but  it  will  serve,  together  with  that  given  in  the  article 
Arles,  which  stan^  on  an  appropriate  pedestal,  to  give  an 
idea  of  the  general  appeaianee  of  one  of  these  monuments : 
on  a  large  scale. 

For  further  particulars  the  reader  may  consult  the  great 
work  of  Zocgaf  Cbampollion,  and  the  *  Egyptian  Antiqui- 
ties,' in  the  Ijtbrary  <^  EntertainiivKnouiedga,  vo).  i. 

OBERLIN,  JEREMIAH  JAMES,  was  born  M  Stras- 
burg  on  the  7th  of  August,  1735,  and  was  educated  at  the 
gymnasium  of  that  town.  He  afterwards  spent  a  few 
months  at  Monibiliard  ftv  the  purpose  of  mmiag  the 
French  languafls,  and  returned  to  Strasbarg  in  1790,  where 
he  prosecuted  bia  univeni^  studies.  He  took  the  d^ree 
of  Doctor  of  PhOowpby  in  V758,  and  afterwards  paid  eon- 
sidarable  attention  to  the  stndy  <tf  tbeolwy.  In  1768  he 
was  appointed  a  teacher  in  the  gynmasium  where  he  had  been 
educ^ed,  and  in  1763  was  entrusted  with  the  care  of  the  li- 
braiy  of  the  miversity  of  Strasbni|;,  and  obtained  permtssion 
to  give  leoturss  on  iae  Latin  language.  In  1770  be  was  ap- 
pointed Professor  of  Rbetori^  and  ttom  this  time  was  accus- 
tomed to  give  lectures  on  Greek  and  Roman  archreology, 
antient  gec^irapby,  ficc  In  1778 be  was  appointed  Extraorai- 
nary  Profeuor  in  the  university,  in  1 782  Ordinary  Professor 
of  Logic  and  Metaphysios,  and  in  1 787  Director  of  the  Gym- 
nasium. During  the  Rev(dHtion  hiri  life  was  in  considerable 
danger.  He  was  imprisoned  at  the  bagioniDg  of  Novem- 
ber, 1793,  bat  obtained  hU  Uboty  at  the  end  of  a  few 
months;  and  again  raBonMd  hia  leetnraa  at  Strasbnig. 
which  he  continued  till  his  deaOi,  which  took  plaee  on  the 
lOtb  of  October,  18««. 

Oberlin  was  an  aecimUs  and  industrious  scholar.  He 
published  good  editions  of  several  of  the  Latin  classics,  of 
which  his  Tacitus  and  Cnsar  are  considered  the  most 
valuab]&  He  bad  also  paid  great  attention  to  the  study  of 
the  antient  French  language,  and  travelled  more  than  once 
through  some  of  the  prorinoes  of  France  in  order  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  different  patois  spoken  in  the  country. 
He  published  several  works  on  this  subject,  of  which  the 
most  important  are, '  Observations  oonoemant  le  Patois  et 
lea  Mmurs  des  Gens  de  U  Campagne,'  Strasb..  1791 ;  and 
'  Essai  suT  le  Patois  Lonraine  dee  Environs  du  Comti  du 
Ban  de  Ut  Roche,'  1775. 

Oberlin  was  also  the  antbor  of  several  other  work*,  the 
principal  of  wluch  are,—*  Dissertatio  Philologica  de  Ve- 
terum  Ritu  condiendi  Mortuoe.*  1757 ;  *  Rituum  Romano- 
rum  Tabuln  in  usum  Auditomn,*  1774,  reprinted  in  1784; 
'  J  ungend<mim  Marium  Fluviomniqve  omnia  evi  Molimina,' 
1770-1775;  and  '  Dissertations  sur  lea  Minnoaii^rs*  (the 
Troubadouis  of  Alsace),  178S-1789. 

The  life  of  Oberlin  has  been  written  by  Schweighauser  in 
Latin,  and  by  Winokler  in  the  Magai.  Bncyoiopid.,  1807. 

OBERLIN.  JEAN  FRB'DERIC.  Proteatant  pastor  in 
the  Ban  de  la  Roche,  and  yonnger  brother  of  the  philolo- 
gist Jeremiah  James  Obnlin.  was  bom  at  Strasburg  on  the 
31«t  of  Augast,  1740.  His  education  was  ooa^K4«d  with 
the  greatest  ears  by  his  intellinnt  and  piont  parentat  and 
while  yet  a  ohild  he  nve  strftmg  indioUiowof  the  btt»> 
Tolenoa  and  lelMeniu  wbioh  were  afterwards  ao  eona^eu- 


ous  in  his  conduct.   He  had  a  strong  taste  for  the  military 

Srofession  ;  but  as  it  was  his  father's  desire  that  he  should 
evote  himself  to  one  of  the  learned  professions,  be  pursued 
his  studies  at  the  university  of  Strasburg  and  received  holy 
orders.  While  he  was  at  the  university,  the  preaching  of 
Dr.  Lorenti  mako  a  powerful  impression  on  his  mind,  and 
he  has  left  behind  him  a  record  of  hu  strong  religious 
feelings  in  a  solemn  dedication  of  himself  to  Ood,  similar 
to  that  recommended  by  Doddridge  in  his '  Rise  and  Pro- 
gress,* which  is  dated  '  Strasbptg,  ibe  Istof  January,  1760: 
renewed  at  Waldbach,  the  Ist  of  January,  1770.*  Ho 
remained  without  a  pastoral  engagement  for  some  years 
after  his  ordination  {from  1760  to  1767),  and  during  thia 
period  be  was  private  tutor  in  the  family  of  M.  Ziegen- 
bagen,  an  eminent  surgeon  at  Strasbu^.  In  the  year 
1766  he  had  just  accepted  the  offer  of  a  chaplainsbip  to  a 
French  r^ment,  when  he  was  invited  by  M.  Stouber  to 
succeed  him  aa  pastor  of  the  Ban  de  la  Roche.  This  post 
afforded  to  Obe.rlin  the  very  oppcfftunity  which  he  longed 
for,  to  devote  all  his  powers  to  we  good  of  his  fellow-men, 
and  he  therefore  at  once  accepted  it,  and  arrived  at  Wald- 
bach to  enter  on  his  duties  on  the  30th  of  March.  1 767. 

The  Ban  de  la  Hocbe,  tv,  as  it  is  called  in  German,  the 
Stcinthal  (valley  of  stone),  was  part  of  the  fermer  province 
of  Alsace,  in  the  north-east  of  France :  it  is  situated  on 
the  western  slope  of  the  Haut  Champ,  or  Champ  de  Feu, 
a  range  of  mountains  to  the  east  of  theVosges,  from  which 
chain  it  is  divided  by  a  deep  valley.  The  Bau  contains  two 
parishes,  one  of  which  is  Rbthau,  and  the  other  consists  of 
the  five  hamlets  of  Foudai.  Belmont,  Waldbacb,  Bellefosae, 
and  Zolbach.  Nearly  all  the  inhabitants  of  these  hamlets 
are  Lutherans.  The  soil  is  sterile,  and  nearly  half  of  the 
land  is  covered  with  wood.  The  district  was  laid  waste  in 
the  Thir^  Yean'  War,  and  again  in  the  time  of  Louis 
XIT.;  ao  that  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cMituiv  it 
afforded  a  bare  subsistence  to  some  eighty  or  a  hunwed 
femilie^  who  wen  in  a  state  little  removed  from  barbarism, 
but  who  possessed  one  blessmg  of  which  all  Fraoce  exoept 
Alsace  was  deprived,  namely,  religious  liberty,  which  had 
been  guaranteed  to  the  province  of  Alsace  when  it  was 
united  with  France.  In  tne  year  1750  M.  Stouber  became 
pastor  of  this  district,  and  succeeded  by  great  exertions  in 
esUblisbiog  efficient  schools,  and  in  distributing  BiblM 
through  the  parish,  where  they  had  been  so  scarce  before, 
that  the  former  minister  had  not  possessed  a  oopy.  Stouber 
removed  to  Strasburg  in  1767,  after  finding  in  Oberlin  a 
successor  well  qualified  to  carry  on  the  work  he  bad  begun. 
Notwithstanding  all  Stouber's  exertions,  Oberlin  found  bis 
parish  in  a  wretched  state,  and  a  la^e  party  in  it  obstinately 
prejudiced  against  any  improvement,  and  prepared  tooppow 
all  his  plans.  It  was  only  by  his  great  decision  and  mild- 
ness thai  he  escaped  personal  violence  on  one  ^r  two  occa- 
sions soon  after  his  arrival.  From  the  moment  he  set  feot 
in  his  parish  be  directed  all  his  energies  and  learning  to 
the  civilization  and  religious  improvement  of  his  people. 
His  first  object  was  to  bring  them  into  communication  with 
their  better  instructed  neighbours,  from  whom  they  were 
entirely  cut  off  by  the  want  of  roads.  He  assembled  the 
people,  and  proposed  to  them  to  make  a  road  to  Strasburg 
by.  blasting  tne  rocks  and  building  a  bridge  across  the  river 
Bruche  at  Rotbau.  The  peasants  with  one  voice  declared 
the  thing  to  be  impossible.  Oberlin  reasoned  with  them  in 
vain.  At  length  be  took  up  a  pickaxe,  and,  inviting  all 
who  saw  the  importance  of  his  plan  to  follow  him,  be  set 
to  work  with  his  own  handa.  The  peasants  at  once  joined 
him,  and  bjr  their  efforts,  assisted  by  the  contributions  of 
Oberlin's  fnend%  the  road  was  made  and  the  bridge  built 

Sr  the  beginning  of  the  year  )  770.  The  results  which 
berlin  had  foreseen  soon  followed.  The  people  could  now 
dispou  of  their  [woduee  and  supply  their  wants ;  agricul^ 
tural  implements  were  imported ;  and  several  young  men 
from  his  parish  were  apprenticed  in  Strasbui^  to  the  most 
useful  mechanical  tracws,  which  were  thus  introduced  into 
the  Steinthal.  Oberliu  next  turned  bis  attention  to  the 
agriculture  of  the  district,  which  was  in  the  worst  possible 
state;  but  he  found  his  people  hltle  disposed  to  be  taught 
their  own  art  by  one  brought  up  in  a  town.  He  appeated, 
as  before,  to  their  senses,  by  planting  with  fruit-trees  two 
large  gardens  belonging  to  the  pastor  s  houses  which  were 
crossed  by  public  footpatha.  His  trees  ^unshed;  the. 
people  came  to  him  to  bw  for  slips  and  to  learn  ^e  art  ol 
rearing  them ;  and  in  a  few  yean  the  desqteto  ix^tu^qt 
the  Ban  de  la  Roohe  wen  surr«ai|Aa^«ith>neyOiH^^U^ 
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The  potatoM,  trhtoh  were  tbe  principal  food  of  the  people, 
bad  so  d^nerated,  that  some  fields  only  yielded  about  one- 
third  of  their  former  crop.  The  people  blamed  the  land ; 
but  Oberlin  procured  new  seed ;  and  as  tbe  soil  of  the 
mountains  vas  well  adapted  to  the  culture  of  tbe  potato, 
abundant  crops,  and  of  a  very  superior  quality,  were  soon 
obtained.  He  also  introduced  the  culture  of  flax  and 
Dutch  clover,  taught  tbe  people  tbe  value  of  manure,  per- 
suaded them  to  convert  a  great  quantity  of  pasturage  into 
arable  land,  and  established  an  agricultural  society  and  a 
fund  for  tbe  di8tributi<Hi  of  prizes  to  tbe  farmers. 

Oberlia  was  no  less  zealous  in  promoting  education  in 
hisparUh.  He  procured  the  ereetion  of  a  new  school-house 
at  Waldbach  in  place  of  the  l(^-hut  built  by  Stouber,  which 
had  fallen  to  decay ;  and  in  a  few  years  a  new  school-house 
was  built  in  each  of  the  other  four  hamlets.  To  him  also 
belongs  the  honour  of  being  tbe  founder  of  infant-schools, 
wfaieb  he  established  in  each  commune,  plaang  them  under 
the  management  of  conductresses  paid  at  his  own  expense. 
In  these  schools  the  children  were  not  allowed  to  speak  a 
word  of  patois.  In  the  b^ber  schools  the  subjects  taught 
jrae  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  the  principles 
of  agriculture,  astronomy,  and  sacred  and  pro&ne  history. 
Oberlin  carefully  superintended  all  tbe  schools,  and  re- 
served tbe  religious  instruction  almost  entirely  to  himself. 
He  made  great  efforts  to  supply  the  people  with  suitable 
books,  some  of  which  w^  printed  at  his  own  expense : 
among  these  was  an  almanac  which  he  dnw  up  for  the 
use  of  his  parishioners. 

None  of  these  schemes  for  tbe  worldly  advantage  of  his 
flock  ever  diverted  Oberlin  from  bis  peculiar  duties  as  their 
religious  teacher.  He  constantly  laboured  to  impress  upon 
them  that  they  must  do  everything  from  rel^ious  principle, 
and  even  the  planting  of  trees  and  tbe  repairing  of  a  road 
were  represented  by  him  as  works  which  were  to  be  per- 
formed from  love  to  God,  who  bas  commanded  us  to  live  for 
each  other's  welfare,  and  from  love  to  Christ,  who  spent  his 
life  in  doin?  good.  So  far  did  be  carry  this  mode  of  con- 
necting faith  and  good  works,  that  ha  required  of  all  young 
persons  applying  Tor  confirmation  a  certificate  feom  their 
parents  of  their  having  planted  two  trees.  His  preaching 
was  simple,  impressive,  and  affectbnata,  well  adapted  to 
the  minds  of  ha  people,  and  perfectly  orthodox.  In  the 
jBur  1 782  he  founaed  a  Christian  Society  for  the  religious 
improvement  of  bis  flock;  and  dissolved  it  in  1763,  on 
aeoount  of  the  opposition  it  met  with  from  some,  whom  his 
gentle  spirit  did  not  wish  to  olTend.  His  own  conduct  was 
always  influenced  by  tbe  most  sincere  inet?,  and  bya  strong 
practical  faith  in  a  superintending  Providence.  This  faith 
he  carried  so  far,  that  he  used  to  keep  by  him  slips  of  paper 
with  the  words  Ota  and  Non  written  on  them,  with  which 
be  drew  lots  whenever  be  found  himself  unable  to  decide 
which  of  two  courses  to  pursue,  believing  that  '  tbe  lot  is 
cast  into  the  lap,  but  the  whole  disposing  thereof  is  of  the 
Lord.*  (Prop.,  xvi  33.)  At  the  time  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution, the  Ban  de  la  Roche  was  not  only  secured  from  mo- 
lestation by  tbe  well-known  character  of  tbe  people  and 
their  pastor,  but  Oberlin  was  even  able  to  afford  an  atylnm 
to  several  proscribed  persona.  Onoe  indeed  he  was  cited 
before  tbe  supreme  tribunal  of  Alsace  on  a  political  charge, 
when  be  was  not  only  acquitted,  but  received  an  assurance 
from  tbe  court  of  their  deep  regret  that  he  should  have  been 
called  from  the  scene  of  his  laMurs.  In  1795  be  renounced 
his  stipend  on  account  of  the  poverty  of  bis  people,  leaving 
each  of  them  to  contribute  what  they  could  to  bis  support. 
His  economy  was  as  strict  as  his  benevolence  was  extensive. 
He  was  nev^  known  to  owe  a  single  sous ;  and  be  made  it 
a  point  of  conscience  to  set  apart  for  religious  and  charitable 
purposes  the  three  tithes  required  of  tbe  Jews  by  the 
Mosaic  law.  He  was  a  warm  supporter  of  the  Missionary 
Soaiv^,  and  the  first  foreign  correapondent  o£  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  When  the  aisignate '  were 
issued  by  tbe  F^nch  revolutionary  government,  be  soon 
foresaw  ueir  depreciation,  and  began  to  buy  Uiem  up  flrom 
nis  people  to  prevent  them  losing  by  them:  in  the  space  of 
twenty-five  years  be  succeeded  in  redeeming  all  that  had 
been  brought  into  the  Ban  de  la  Roche. 

Among  the  employments  which  Oberlin  found  for  bis 
people  were  straw-plaiting,  knitting,  dyeing  with  the  plants 
of  the  country,  and  weaving.  About  tbe  year  1813  tbe 
industry  of  the  district  received  a  fortunate  stimulus  through 
the  introduction  of  the  ribbon  manufiuitory  by  M.  Legrand, 
fi^merly  »  director  of  th^  Helvetie  RepaUic,  who  was 


induced  by  his  esteem  for  Oberliu's  cbataetor  to  remove 
with  bis  two  sons  from  Basle  to  the  Ban  de  la  Roche.  In 
this  familyOberlin  found  foithfid  friends  and  able  auistanti 
in  bis  plans  of  usefulness. 

Among  the  old  evils  under  which  the  Ban  de  la  Rocha 
had  suffered,  one  of  the  greatest  was  the  remains  of  tbe 
feudal  system,  out  of  which  had  arisen  a  ruinous  law-suit 
between  tbe  peasantry  and  tbe  seigneurs  respecting  tbe 
right  to  the  extensive  forests  of  tbe  district  Ob«-lin  per- 
suaded the  parties  to  come  to  an  agreement,  and  the  pea 
with  which  that  agreement  was  signed  was  a<demnly  pre- 
sented to  him  by  the  maires  of  tbe  district  on  the  6th  of 
June^  1813.  Norwas  this  theonly  eivie  honour  he  received, 
for  Louis  XVin.  presented  bin*  with  tbe  decoration  of  tbe 
Legion  of  Honour  as  an  acknowledgement  of  the  services 
which  be  had  rendered  to  a  numerous  population ;  apd  ia 
1818  he  received  a  gold  medal  from  the  Royal  and  Central 
Agricultural  Society  of  Paris.  His  Memoirs  contain  accouDti 
written  by  several  persons,  of  very  different  characters  aud 

fiursuits,  of  visits  to  the  Ban  de  la  Roche  during  Oberliu's 
ife,  and  all  of  them  bear  witness  to  ihe  astonishing  results 
of  his  labours,  as  shown  by  tbe  intelligence  and  pie^,  tbe 
politeness  and  hospitality,  tbe  industry,  benevolence,  and 
happiness  of  tbe  people  whom  he  had  found  wretched, 
ignorant,  and  half-savage.  Those  readers  who  wish  further 
information  as  to  his  character,  habits,  and  personal  appear* 
ance,  are  referred  to  the  work  mentioned  below. 

Oberlin  (bed  on  the  let  of  June,  1836,  in  the  86lh  year  of 
bis  age  and  the  59th  of  hia  reudenee  in  the  Ban  de  la 
Roche,  He  was  buried  at  Foudai  on  the  5di  of  June. 
Nearly  all  bis  flock  followed  their  CherPt^pa,  as  they  always 
called  him,  to  the  grave,  and  several  Roman  Catholic  priest% 
with  all  the  Protestant  clergy  in  tbe  neighbourhood,  joined 
in  tbe  funeral  rites.  An  affectionate  parting  address  to  his 
people,  which  he  had  left  behind  him,  was  read  fiom  the 
pulpit  on  tbe  occasion. 

Oberlin  was  fnarried  on  the  6th  July,  1768,  to  Madeleine 
Salom&  Witter,  who  died  on  tbe  18th  January,  1784.  He 
bad  nine  children,  two  of  whom  died  very  young.  The 
other  seven  were  brought  up  under  bis  own  care,  sjid  lived 
to  help  him  in  his  labours.  Their  names  were—  Frtderic^ 
who  died  in  1793:  Fidditi  Carolinei  who  was  manied  in 
1795  to  the  Rer.  James  Wolff,  (tf  Mittdbe^heiiii.  mod  died 
in  1 809 ;  Charles  Conserve,  who  became  in  180S  pastor  of 
Rothau,  in  the  Ban  de  la  Rodie,  where  he  still  resided  in 
1838 ;  Louisa  Charit£ ;  Henrietta,  married  to  tbe  Kev.  M. 
Graff ;  and  Frederica  Bienvenue,  married  to  the  Rev.  M. 
Rauscber.  Oberlin  was  succeeded  by  his  M>n-in-law,  M. 
Oraff,  who  bad  been  his  assistant  for  some  time:  but  he  was 
soon  obliged  to  remove  to  Strasburg  on  account  of  ill  health, 
and  was  succeeded  by  M.  Rauscber,  the  present  pastor. 

{Memoirt  <(f  John  Frederie  Oberlin,  8tb  edit,  teith  a 
Short  Notice  Lomsa  Sch^tler,  London,  1838.  Tbe  2nd 
edition  of  this  work  was  reviewed  io  the  'Journal  of  Edu- 
cation,' vol.  i.,  p.  362.) 

Any  account  <tt  Oberlin'a  life  would  be  incomplete  with- 
out some  notice  of  Louisa  Scmpui,  who  was  orwinally  his 
■errant  and  a  condoetreas  in  one  of  hU  selKMyia.  Upon  tbe 
death  of  Oberlin'a  wife  she  became  his  housekeeper,  and 
soon  after  she  begged  him  to  pay  her  no  more  wages,  but  to 
treat  her  as  one  of  his  children.  Her  request  was  complied 
with,  and  she  lived  in  Oberlin 's  fomily  till  and  after  bis 
death,  employing  all  her  energies  and  the  whole  of  a  little 
profwrty  which  sne  possessed  in  works  of  benevolence.  In 
August.  1 8i9,  she  received  one  of  the  I^x  de  Fertu  distri- 
buted annually  by  the  Academic  Franfaise,  amounting  to 
5000  francs,  the  wboleof  which  she  laid  out  in  assisting  the 
poor  and  in  otha  benevolent  objects.  She  died  on  the  25th 
of  July,  1837,  at'tbeageof  76, having beenaoondueCxeaa  58 
yews;  _ 

OBBfflTY  is  an  exeessiTO  aocumulation  of  bt  in  Tuiinu 
parts  of  the  body.  It  is  not  possible  to  define  the  boundary 
heywid  which  the  fiit  in  die  body  can  be  called  exoessiv^ 
for  persons  posaessing  it  in  the  most  varied  degrees  enjoy 
equally  good  health,  and  the  same  person  may  at  different 
times  possess  more  or  less  without  any  ii^  ury  to  his  comfort 
Tbe  average  quantity  of  fat  in  healthy  men  is  from  ^  Co  of 
the  weight  of  the  whole  body. 

Obesity  may  occur  at  all  ages ;  it  is  not  uncommon  in 
children ;  is  far  more  rare  in  youth  and  in  the  eariy  periods 
of  manhood ;  and  is  most  common  after  the  age  of  40,  ar 
which  time  an  increase  in  the  quan^jr  of  fat  in  iilwi  mil  in 
perhaps  the  owority  o^^^k^^  GoOglC 
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Tfae  chief  aoeomnlatioM  of  fat  take  place  beneath  the 
muscles,  in  the  omeDtum  and  mesentery,  about  tite  heart,  on 
the  chest,  and  under  the  chin.  In  all  these  parts  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  fat  naturally  exists,  and  here  therefore  its 
amount  is  merely  incmued;  but  in  eases  of  excessive 
obesity,  it  accumulates  in  situations  where  before  there  was 
none,  as  among  the  minute  fibres  of  the  muscles  cren  of 
the  heart,  and  in  various  other  tissues. 

The  commm  ellbeti  or  aocompanimenti  of  ezeessiTe  fot- 
ness  are  sleepineas  and  heaviness,  indispumtion  or  incapacity 
for  aeUve  exertion,  shortneai  of  breath,  a  weak  action  of 
the  heart,  and  a  general  torpor  of  all  the  ftinctions  of  the 
body.  It  predisposes  to  varioas  coi^estive  diseases,  as  apo- 
plexy, &e. 

Toe  remedies  for  obesity  are  unfortunately  not  so  well 
known  or  so  efBcacious  as  the  modes  of  producing  it.  Per- 
fect quietude,  a  bountifbl  supply  of  nutritious  food,  and 
long  sleep  are  the  means  by  which  the  grazier  rarely  foils 
to  produce  obesity  in  his  cattle :  and  it  is  in  general  found 
that  a  plan  exactly  the  reverse  of  this  is  the  most  suc- 
cessful means  of  relieving  men  from  the  same  condition. 
Dr.  Radeliffe*s  brief  advice  *  to  keep  the  eyes  open  and  the 
mouth  shut*  embodies  nearly  all  the  curative  meant  for  this 
disorder.  A  small  qnantitf  of  food,  and  that  of  the  leut  nutri- 
tive kind,  aetive  exercise  both  of  body  and  mind,dimhiished 
quantity  of  sleep,  an  avoidance  of  all  indulgence,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  the  various  secretions  in  at  least  their  natural 
quantity,  are  the  only  meaus  that  can  be  employed  with 
the  least  prospect  of  benefit  It  is  tme  these  are  often 
insufficient,  but  they  should  still  he  persevered  in  to  pre- 
vent the  malady  from  growing  worse,  an  evil  which  the 
Opposite  rourse  will  undoubted^  ensure. 

OBI'DOS,  a  small  town  of  Portuguese  Estremadura, 
situated  near  a  lagoon  which  communicates  with  the  sea, 
about  50  miles  norm  of  Lisbon,  and  on  the  west  side  of  the 
ridge  which  crosses  the  country  from  north  to  south.  Ihis 
place  has  become  memorable  in  die  history  of  our  own  timei 
through  the  Imttle  which  took  place  near  it  on  the  17Ui 
Annist,  1608,  between  the  Englieb,  commanded  by  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley,  who  was  advaneinj^  from  Mondego  Bay, 
where  he  had  landed  about  a  fortnight  before,  and  the 
French,  commanded  by  General  Delaborde.  The  English 
attacked  and  drove  the  French  from  their  position  with  the 
Joss  of  six  hundred  men.  The  French  general  fell  back 
upon  Torres  Vedras,  where  he  was  joinM  by  Junot,  who 
soon  after  fought  tbe  battle  of  Vimeiro  with  a  similar  result 
The  battle  of  Obidos  was  tbe  first  of  a  long  series  of  engage- 
ments between  tfae  English  and  the  French  in  the  Spanish 
Peninsula,  which  continued  till  1814. 

OBJECT  GLASS.  [Tklbscopb.] 

OBLATE,  a  term  applied  to  a  spheroid  which  is  made 
1^  the  revolution  at  an  ellipse  about  the  smaller  of  the  two 
axes. 

OBLIQUE.  This  term  ia  need  as  opposed  to  direct  or 
right  and  sonifies  whatever  i*  not  direct  or  right  Tbe 
word  seldom  appears,  except  as  expressing  that  an  angle  is 
not  a  right  angle,  all  other  uses  of  it  being  almost  obsolete. 

OBLIQUITY,  a  term  used  in  astronomy  to  express  tbe 
angle  made  by  the  ecliptic  with  tbe  equator.  The  greatest 
latitude  at  which  the  sun  ever  appears  vertical  is  the 
obliquity  of  the  edipde.  [Sun  ;  Pbicbuion  ahd  Nuta- 
tion] 

OBLONG,  a  wotd  in  common  use,  expressing  the  same 
meaning  as,  and  in  our  opinion  preferable  to,  the  mathema- 
tieal  term  rectangular,  or  having  the  figure  of  a  rectangle 

OBOE  iJtal.\  a  musical  ins  rument  of  the  pneumatic 
kind,  tdown  through  a  reed :  it  is  a  tube  of  boxwood,  2-2 
inches  in  length,  slender  in  the  upper  part  btit  spreads  out 
conically  at  the  loww  end,  and  consists  of  three  joints,  or 
pieces,  besides  the  reed.  Its  compass  ia  two  octaves  and  a 
fifth,  from  c  below  the  treble  clef,  to  «« tbe  fourth  added 
line  above  it :— 


Modem  improvemenu  have  augmented  the  resoureei  of 
the  Oboe  by  means  of  eleven  keys,  but  only  skilful  perfoi> 
mers  can  safely  .be  trusted  to  produce  the  two  or  three 
highest  notes ;  and  till  very  recently,  i,  or  «|V«i  c,  abov«> 


the  ttaJT,  was  considered  tbe  utmost  practicable  extent  dL 
the  instrument.  Oboes  are  now  frequently  made  to  go  down 
to  B  |» ,  in  which  ease  they  exceed  the  usual  longth.  «bA 
have  an  additional  key. 

The  Oboe  has  for  centuries  past  been  in  use,  and  may  be 
traced  hack  to  the  reign  of  Edward  IIL,  in  whose  band 
oboes,  under  the  denomination  cX  Waj^htet,  were  em- 
ployed. Indeed  our  itinerant  parish-musicians,  the  official 
precunora  of  what  was  once  a  merry  season,  retain  the 
appellation  of  Wait»t  though  they  have  long  ^ndoned  the 
instruments  which  conforrad  on  them  their  title. 

t7p  to  nearly  the  close  of  the  last  century,  this  instru- 
ment was  only  known,  in  most  parts  of  Europe,  by  its  French 
name,  Hautooit,  a  word  which  in  England  has  always  been 
pronounced  Boboy ;  and  this  pronunciation  has  been 
transferred  to  the  Italian  term,  through  the  word  Oboe  is  ' 
now  invariably  adopted  in  writing. 

O^OLVS  (4^oX^).  was  a  Greek  coin,  both  silver  and 
brass.  At  Athens  it  was  of  silver,  the  sixth  part  of  a 
drachma,  and  worth  somewhat  more  than  five  farthings 
sterling.  The  ^ginetan  obolus  is  stated  to  have  been  heavior 
than  the  Athenian.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  Mofoe 
and  ibeloa  (ifioKis  and  6^X6t)  were  ongtnally  the  same 
word  dilbrently  pronounced  [OaBLiSKi  and  that  the  coin 
odoAtf  was  first «  iron  or  copper,  in  form  like  a  spit,  which 
the  word  also  means,  or  a  bar ;  that  a  handfUl  made  a  drachma 
(Spaxfiv) ;  and  tbat  the  form  was  afterwards  changed  from 
an  oblong  to  a  round  shape,  hut  that  though  struck  round* 
like  other  money,  it  continued  to  retain  rae  antient  name. 
Others  say  that  the  obolus  was  oruinally  so  called  *inm 
being  stamped  with  tbe  flgun  of  a  skewer  or  spit,  or  other 
sharp-pointed  instrument 

At  a  later  period  the  obolus  was  of  brass.  Eckhel 
(Doetrina  Num.  Vet.,  torn,  i.,  p.  156)  mentions  a  brass 
coin  of  Metapontum,  which  on  the  reverse  bean  tfae 
word  OBOAOS.  This  coin,  which  is  in  the  Imperial 
cabinet  at  Vienna,  is  engraved  by  Motraye  (Voyagg, 
torn,  ii.,  tab.  7,  n.  40).  Ktiscus  notices  a  nmilar  coin 
bearing  the  same  word,  straek  by  the  Nicsans.  Wise^ 
in  the  Tfummi  Bodkictni,  in  his '  Notm  in  Nummos  Popa- 
lorum,*  p.  134  a,  observes  that  the  Chians  designated  their 
brass  coin  by  the  same  term ;  *  Chit  monetss  sun  aren 
valorem  nominatim  dcsignabant,  ut  OBOAOZ,  obolut'  The 
small  silver  coin  of  Athens,  bearing  on  one  side  two  bodies 
of  an  owl  rising  into  one  head,  is  supposed  to  he  the  obolus. 
There  are  small  bran  coins  of  Atneni  also  of  the  same 

e  Greeks  had  an  hemi-ob61ion  (i};uw0jXto»>),  or  semi- 
oboIu^  and  a  tribbolon  (rfxwjSoXov),  or  silver  coin  of  three 
oboli,  which  was  the  common  pay  of  tfae  Dicasta ;  the 
pay  originally  having  been  two  oboli.  Two  oboU  were 
placed  in  the  mouth  of  a  dead  person,  in  order  to  enable 
him  to  nay  for  his  passage  over  Styx.  According  to  Lueian, 
Charon^  demand  was  only  one  omna.  (Arisli^,  FIrogtt 
141 ;  Lueian.  Catapl.,  i.,  p.  643.) 

According  to  Suidas  (AjSoX^),  the  Athenian  oboltu  con- 
tained six  ehalci  (yaXcolj,  and  the  ahalcu*  contained  seven 
Upta  Q>jntT&).  Other  authorities  say  that  the  obolui  con- 
tained eight  ehald. 

(Julii  Pollucis  Ortonuutieon ;  Pitisci  Lex.  Antig.  Rom. , 
Raacbe,  Lexicon  Ret  Nummmia,  tom.  iii.,  p.  2, 32 :  BoecUi'i 
Public  Seonomy ^  Athene,  i.  132;  ii.  386,  Engl,  tr.) 

OBSERVANTS,  Friars,  a  branch  of  tbe  Franciscans. 
Some  considerable  relaxation  having  been  gradually  effected 
in  the  rule  of  the  Franciscan  order,  it  was  thought  requisite, 
as  neari^  as  possible,  to  restore  it  to  its  first  rule  and  original 
instituticai ;  whereupon  such  as  continued  under  the  r^xed 
order  were  called  Conventuals,  and  such  as  accepted  the 
reformation  were  called  ObetnanUit  or  RecDllects.  This 
reformation  was  b^n  about  A.n.  1400.  by  St  Bernard,  or 
Bemardin,  of  Siena,  was  confirmed  by  the  Council  of  Con 
stance^  AA  1414,  and  afterwaids  byEttgeninsIV.  and  other 

^^She  Observants  were  brought  into  England  by  king 
Edward  IV.,  who  allowed  them  to  fix  their  first  residence  at 
Greenwich.  King  Henry  VII.,  by  his  charter  bEAring 
date  1486,  after  reciting  that  his  predecessor,  king  Edward 
IV.,  had,  by  the  pope'slicence,  given  to  certain  Minorites,  or 
Observant  F^ian  of  the  Order  of  St  Francis,  a  piece  of 
ground  adjoining  to  his  palace  there,  on  which  were  some 
antient  buildings,  and  that  these  frisn  having  uken  pos- 
sessimk,  and  having  laid  the  flnt  stone  withgreat  solemnity, 
beoan  to  bnild  lencal  email  mannons  ifiiipQour^^iha 
■■  .     ■  •  Digitized  by  VljOOQlt? 
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Vii^n  ifary,  St.  Francis,  and  all  Saints  granted  and  con- 
firmed the  said  premises,  and  founded  a  convent  of  iriars  of 
the  Order  above  described,  to  consist  of  a  warden  and  twelve 
brethren  at  the  least  (Corf.,  1  Henry  VU.,  n.  24.)  It  is 
•aid  that  he  afterwards  rebuilt  their  convent  for  them  from 
the  foundation.  (Hist  qfthtSng.  Fhmeiicatu,  p.  216.) 

(^tharine  of  Aragon,  the  first  wife  of  Henry  V  HI.,  was 
ft  great  favourer  of  this  convent  and  their  order.  She  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  friars  of  Greenwich,  father  John  Fwreat, 
to  be  her  confessor;  and  while  she  was  resident  at  this 
place,  she  used  to  rise  at  miunif^ht  and  join  the  friars  in 
their  devotions.  The  friars  were  grateful,  and  openly  main- 
tained ber  cause  when  the  subject  of  the  divorce  was  agi- 
tated. The  king  was  so  much  irritated  by  this  conduct,  that 
he  suppressed  the  Order  altogether. 

The  convent  at  Greenwich  was  suppressed  August  11, 
1534.  On  the  accession  of  queen  Mary  to  the  throne  bow- 
ever,  the  Observant  friars  appeared  again  in  public,  and 
returning  to  Greenwich,  began  to  form  themselvM  into  a 
community.  The  queen  reinstated  them  in  their  posse*- 
sions,  founded  their  monastery  anew,  and  repaired  it  at  her 
own  cost,  out  of  gratitude  for  their  fidelity  to  her  mother. 
Queen  Elizabeth  expelled  the  trian,  and  suppressed  their 
monastery  again,  on  June  12th,  1559. 

CTanner.  Noiit.  Monagt,  edit.  Naam.,  p.  xiii. ;  Hittory  of 
i/te  iEnglish  Franciacarvt,  ut  supr. ;  Stevens's  Contin.  of 
Dugd.  Monast.;  Lysons's  Environs  qf  London,  ed.  1811, 
vol.  i.,  pp.  527,  528.)  _^ 

OBSERVATION  AND  EXPERIMENT,  the  first 
ofthese  terms  includes  aportion  of  the  second,  inasmuch  as 
every  experiment  is  made  with  a  view  of  observing  the  re- 
sult. But  the  latter  signifies  more  than  the  former,  imptying 
a  disposition  of  means  of  observation  which  it  is  in  the 
power  of  die  experimenter  to  make  for  himselC  and  which 
ne  actually  did  make  for  himself.  If.  for  example,  a 
person  who  observed  the  attraction  of  Ha  magnet  for  the 
first  time,  dubious  of  the  residence  of  the  attracting  power, 
were  to  move  the  magnet  to  another  place,  that  he  might  see 
whether  the  attracted  body  would  still  move  towards  it,  he 
would  make  an  experiment.  But  if  his  magnet  were  the 
sun  and  the  attracted  body  the  earth,  be  could  only  wait 
the  proper  times  for  observing  the  motion  of  the  latter  with 
respect  to  the  former,  in  order  to  establish  the  attraction. 
Thus  astronomy,  geology,  meteorology,  natural  history.  &c. 
are  sciences  of  observation  (that  is,  of  nothing  but  observa- 
tion) ;  while  mechanics,  optics,  electricity,  &c.  are  sciences 
of  experiment.  In  one  sense  f^logy  and  meteorology  are 
partly  sciences  of  experiment,  since  portions  of  the  material 
subject-matters  of  these  sciences  may  be  submitted  to  pre- 
ooocerted  tests.  It  would  however  be  more  proper  to  con- 
sider mineralogy  and  aero  mechauieB  as  the  experimental 
sciences  connected  with  these,  than  to  class  them  as  mixed 
sciences. 

To  give  an  account  of  expenment  would  require  us  to 
explain  the  methods  of  every  science  which  proceeds  upon 
it :  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  observation,  we  should 
need  the  description  of  all  the  means  or  instruments  by 
which  our  senses  are  assisted  in  the  examination  of  pheno- 
mena. We  shall  here  confine  ourselves  to  a  short  sketch 
of  the  errors  which  render  observations  discordant,  and 
which  make  a  final  jHVcess  of  combination  necessary  in 
every  case  in  which  we  cannot  command  results  which  agree 
with  each  other  so  well  that  the  difference  between  them  is 
imperceptible  to  the  senses. 

£very thing  which  is  called  observation  is  of  two  kinds; 
in  the  first  a  simple  individual  Act  is  noted,  in  the  second  a 
magnitude  is  measured.  The  results  of  the  first  species  are 
the  proper  subjects  of  inductive  reasoning  only;  the  results 
of  the  second,  of  inductive  and  mathematical  reasoning, 
either  or  both.  Individually,  the  first  kind  of  observations 
are  not  necessarily  subject  to  error  -  thus  a  zoologist  ob- 
serving tlie  structure  of  a  new  animal  might  in  every  in- 
stance correctly  note  the  resemblances  which  exist  between 
it  and  other  animals,  and  might  refer  it  to  its  proper 
class  in  a  manner  which  centuries  of  succeeding  observa- 
tiou  would  not  induce  naturalists  to  disturb.  Collectively 
however,  wrunfi^  inferences  might  be  drawn  from  facts;  thus 
results  of  classification  which  are  true  of  all  animals  known 
np  to  one  moment,  and  are  therefore  inferred  to  be  always 
true,  may  be  disturbed  in  Uie  next  moment  by  the  discovery 
of  a  new  specimen. 

Obsenrations  of  the  mathematical  character  are  of  neces- 
sity crrooeous  fhim  the  imperfeolions  of  our  senses.  When 


anew  insect  isobsmed,  it  is  soon  seen,  forinstance.  whether 
it  has  or  has  not  wings,  and  the  question  once  settled  is  finally 
settled.  Bat  when,  say  the  specific  gravity  of  a  ga^eoui 
substance,  at  a  given  pressure  and  temperature,  is  mea- 
sured, it  is  impossible  to  consider  the  qu^tion  as  settled  it 
any  time.  Say  that,  under  given  eircumstftnces,  the  sfie- 
oifie  gravity  is  asserted  to  be  *  934  of  titat  of  air  similarly 
circumstanced ;  tiiis  is  only  an  admiaiioii,  at  most,  of  itt 
being  somewhere  between  '9335  and  '9345.  And  that 
whicQ  we  call  an  exact  measurement  of  a  length  may  ix 
one  purpose  mean  within  a  hundredth  of  an  inch,  fbr 
another  within  a  thousandth,  and  so  on;  but  no  peisM 
dreams  of  having  attained  absolute  truth.  This  being  well  i 
known,  and  every  process  used  in  observation  being  subject  I 
to  error,  it  is  the  business  of  the  observer  to  repeat  ob- 
servations many  times,  and  to  extract  a  result  as  near  to  tbe 
truth  as  may  be,  from  the  mass  of  diseordaat  materials 
which  the  repetition  will  furnish. 

Tbe  necessary  errors  of  obs^ation  arise  from  the  imp•^ 
faction  of  our  perceptions  and  of  the  instruments  vhich  we 
use,  and  also  from  baity  or  otherwise  incorraot  condu- 
sions.  The  subject  requires  the  separation  of  these  encn 
into  three  classes,  which  may  be  mixed  up  with  one  an- 
other in  results,  and  may  be  mistaken  for  one  another.  We 
may  call  thevaficed,  personattanA  casual. 

By  a  fixed  error  we  mean  one  which  is  inherent  in  tbe 
instrument  or  method  employed,  so  that  it  must  exist,  and, 
all  other  things  remaining  the  same,  must  have  a  given 
magnitude.  'Hius,  if  the  axis  of  an  equatorial  (supposing 
such  an  instrument  to  be  employed  for  absolute  measure- 
ments) do  not  absolutely  coincide  with  that  of  the  heaveoi, 
the  right  ascension  and  declination  of  a  given  star,  mea- 
sured when  at  a  given  distance  from  the  meridian,  must 
have  a  given  error.  It  might  be  precisely  tbe  same  in  no- 
merical  effect,  and  would  certainly  produce  an  error  of  tbe 
same  dass,  if  the  observer  used  a  wrong  formula  in  tbe  re- 
duction of  his  obBerrations.  Thus,  it  would  be  perfectlr 
possible  to  give  to  one  observer  an  incorrect  instrument  and 
a  correct  formula,  and  to  another  a  correct  instrument  and  an 
incorrect  formula,  in  such  manner  that  Uieir  final  resolu 
should  coincide. 

Errors  of  this  kind  cannot  be  detected  by  multiplying  si- 
milar observations,  since  there  can  b|  no  tendency  to  destn^ 
error  in  the  mere  repetition  of  it.  There  are  many  modes 
of  delecting  fixed  errors,  and  of  allowing  for  them  ;  but  the 
only  mode  of  avoiding  them  is  by  taking  advantage  of  the 
construction  of  tbe  instrument  to  use  it  for  the  same  pur> 
pose  under  diffinent  eiroumstances,  in  such  monuer  that 
measurements  which  are  too  large  in  one  set  of  results 
must  be  as  much  too  small  in  tbe  other.  If  the  same 
number  of  observations  be  contained  in  each  set,  this,  as  , 
we  shall  presently  see,  is  realty  a  reduction  of  the  fixed 
error  to  tbe  class  of  casual  ones ;  or  rather,  a  dertmeUon  of  | 
the  fixed  error  by  the  same  process  which  gives  the  higheai 
probability  of  destroying  the  casual  errors. 

All  instruments  must  be  more  or  less  erroneous  in  every 
particular.  In  tbe  science  of  observation,  as  now  under- 
stood, and  in  any  matter  in  which  the  utmost  attaioahW 
exactness  Is  requisite,  the  assumption  of  perfection  in  an 
instrument,  in  any  point  whatsoever,  is  looked  upon  as 
nothing  but  tbe  expression  of  the  observer's  unwilling^eM 
to  take  trouble,  rox  even  if  ninety-nine  suceeMtve  days' 
trials  have  shown  that  any  particular  ei^  does  ncrt  exist 
to  any  sensible  amount,  it  is  not  conclusive  against  the  ob- 
servations <^  the  hundredth  day  being  affected  1^  some 
new  circumstance,  necessary  or  aocidmtal,  in  which  the 
instrument  has  been  placed  m  the  intermediate  time. 

By  a  personal  error  is  meant  one  of  the  same  character 
as  a  fixed  error,  but  arising  from  the  temperament  or  habiu 
of  the  observer,  and  not  from  the  instrument.  Thus  if  A 
should,  in  noting  the  time  of  a  phenomenon  by  the  clock, 
have  a  tendency  to  accelerate  the  moment  of  its  happen- 
ing, and  B  a  similar  tendency  to  retard  it,  tbe  results  of  the 
two  would  differ  by  the  sum  of  their  personal  errors.  It  ii 
only  lately  that  it  has  been  discovered  that  two  individually 
observing  tbe  same  phenomenon  ^th  the  same  species  of 
instruments,  may  difibr  snisibly  (though  but  little)  from 
each  other ;  and  Uiia  not  once  or  twice^  hnt  neariy  dways, 
and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  the  average  of  a  set  of 
observations  of  one  observer  differ  from  that  of  the  other. 
For  anything  we  can  know  to  the  oontraij,  this  qiedei  of 
error  inay  exist  in  every  obBerveripnid  iu^dndute  qusn- 
ti^  most  be  unknowioQ|ltiiMNbjQaa:B^iww  Du  obswn- 
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tioni  of  men  sabject  to  it  with  those  of  tome  other  beings 
whoarenot.  If  indeed  the  personal  error  u  purely  oasuil,ao 
that  where  one  person  meaaurea  too  muoh.  another  measuret 
as  much  too  little,  the  average  of  the  results  of  a  lar^  num< 
ber  of  observers  would  give  the  truth  or  very  near  t(.  But 
should  it  be  the  case,  which  is  not  impossible,  that  all  men 
are  subject  to  an  error  of  the  same  kind,  some  more  and 
some  lass,  namely,  that  all  measure  more  or  less  too  much, 
or  else  that  all  measure  more  or  less  too  little,  the  swr* 
age  above  mentioned  would  give,  oot  the  truth,  but  the 
truth  affected  by  the  average  error  of  all  the  observHi. 
Nor  would  the  results  obtained  ever  emtble  u*  to  dis- 
tinguish whether  personal  errors  have  a  Bxed  average 
or  not ;  Ibr  suppow  the  ftot  observed  to  be  that  A,  one 
time  with  another,  measures  more  than  B;  this  may  mean 
either  of  several  things- — either  A  measure*  truly,  and  B 
too  I'ttle;  or  B  measures  truly,  and  A  too  much;  or  B 
measures  too  little,  and  A  too  much ;  or  both  measure  too 
little,  but  6  more  than  A ;  or  both  measure  too  much,  but 
A  more  than  B.  Now,  if  A  and  B  were  to  observe  ti^e- 
ther  for  a  century,  the  mere  comparison  of  their  observa- 
tions, though  it  would  settle  their  average  amount  of  dif- 
ference, would  never  enable  us  to  give  the  least  guess-which 
of  the  precediiu;  i-aus  is  the  true  one.  If  indeed  we  eould 
convert  the  observer,  at  we  have  previously  mentioned 
might  generally  be  done  with  the  instrument,  into  another 
observer  with  an  error  of  the  opposite  kind,  a  true  result, 
or  one  sensibly  true,  might  be  obtained.  Suppose,  for  ex- 
ample, it  is  the  observer's  habit,  in  noting  the  transit  of  a 
star  over  a  fixed  wire  in  the  field  of  a  telescope,  to  take  the 
transit  too  soon  when  the  star  comes  in  on  the  right  side, 
and  too  late  when  on  the  left:  consequently,  by  making  a 
number  of  observations  with  an  inverting  telescope,  and  an 
equ^  number  with  one  which  does  not  invert,  the  average 
or  both  sets  would  be  as  likely  to  give  a  true  result  as  if 
neither  error  had  existed. 

AU  the  errors  which  precede,  though  called  errors  because 
they  give  a  result  which  is  not  the  one  intended  to  be  obtained, 
yet  are  in  ftet  the  consequences  of  an  setually  existing  state 
of  things,  and  their  laws  ean  be  determined  by  using  the 
right  means,  or  at  least  mast  be  supposed  to  arise 
fiom  natural  causes  determinable  by  experiment  in  the 
same  manner  as  other  consequences  of  existing  relations. 
They  are  then  really  measures  of  {Aenomena,  ciuled  nrors 
simply  because  the  effects  of  their  causes  are  to  be  removed 
from  the  results.  It  is  even  possible  that  they  might  be 
made  intentionally  in  a  given  form,  with  a  view  to  prevent 
their  occurrence  in  a  more  olnectionable  form.  Thus,  sup- 
pose an  observer  finds  himself,  in  correcting  discordant  w- 
servations,  apt  to  confound  additions  and  subtractions,  using 
one  for  the  other :  be  will  set  his  instrument  intentiomUly 
wrong  to  an  amount  which  casual  discordances  never  readi, 
taking  care,  of  coarse,  to  preserve  means  of  oorreoUng  the 
intentional  error  with  the  rest ;  so  that  the  requisite  oorrec- 
tion  shall  alwi^  be  of  one  kind,  additive  or  subtraotive. 
Neverthdeas  this  arrangement,  as  it  should  be  called,  would 
go  by  the  name  of  an  error,  simply  as  being  to  have  its 
effect  afterwards  destroyed. 

By  eoiual  erron,  the  only  ones  to  which  the  name  of  errors 
can  properly  be  given,  are  meant  those  which  are  absolutely 
inexplicable,  or  of  which  the  cause  and  tendency  are  equally 
unknown.  They  must  be  considered  as  equally  likely  to  be 
positive  or  negative ;  so  that  in  the  long  run  the  results 
wbich  tbey  give  too  great  will  be  compensated  by  those 
which  are  too  small.  If  this  be  not  the  case,  that  is,  if 
there  be  a  greater  tendency  to  too  much  than  to  too  little,  there 
must  be  a  reason  for  this  phenomenon,  and  a  law  of  action, 
which  must  be  sought  for  and  detected.  Let  us  suppose 
this  done,  so  that  any  mult  of  a  single  obsorvatun,  cor- 
rected fbr  all  discoverable  lonrces  of  errw,  is  in  itself  as 
lik^  to  be  too  itnallas  too  great 

If^  all  the  observations  m  equally  good,  the  Msan,  or 
average,  is  more  likely  to  be  true  than  anything^.  This  is 
even  true  with  reference  to  fixed  «r  personal  errors  whiob  may 
remain,  but  which  are  totally  unsuspected ;  for  there  is  an 
even  chance  of  such  errors  acting  in  either  way.  In  the 
article  just  cited  is  shown  the  way  of  finding,  ttam  the  ob- 
servations themselves,  &e  probable  error,  as  it  is  called,  or 
that  which  there  is  an  even  chance  of  not  exoeeding ;  with 
references  to  further  sources  of  information.  This  article 
[Mean],  together  with  the  general  considerations  in  Pboba- 
BILITIES.  l^EORY  OP,  and  W  BIOHT  ov  Obsbbvatiohs,  wiU 
contain  all  we  sl»ll  find  it  necessary  to  s^  on  the  sabjecA. 


It  might  be  supposed  that  the  greater  the  number  of  ob- 
servations, the  leas,  in  the  same  proportion,  the  probable  error 
of  the  average ;  but  this  is  not  true,  since  the  probable  error 
diminishes  as  the  tquare  root  of  tiua  number  of  observations 
increases.  Thus,  suppose  it  to  be  well  settled  that  twenty 
observations  of  a  given  observer  will  have  an  avers^^e  ot 
which  it  is  an  even  chance  that  it  does  not  err  by  (say)  a 
unit:  then  the  same  observer  must  make  /our  times  as 
many  observatimis  to  get  an  average  with  an  even  ebanoe  of 
not  more  than  haff  a  uidt  t£  error ;  nma  tines  for  oturthird 
ofa  unit,  and  so  on. 

Those  whe  neglect  sound  principles  of  ohservatioD  are  apt 
to  overrate  the  effect  of  multiplying  observations;  whico, 
though  considerable,  does  not.  as  we  see  in  the  above  rule, 
keep  paoe  with  the  number  of  observations. 

OBSERVATORY.   [Transit  Insteument.] 

OBSIDIAN  (called  by  the  Romans,  Obeidianut  Lapi$ , 
by  the  Greeks,  'O^taphc  Xidoc),  a  mineral,  probably  of  vol- 
canic origin,  and  so  called,  as  stated  by  Pliny  {Hist.  Nat., 
xxxvi.  26)  from  a  person  named Obsidius.  who  first  found  it 
in  Ethiopia.  This  substance  occurs  in  beds,  in  large  and 
rolled  masses  and  in  small  grains.  Its  structure  is  compact. 
Fracture  large,  conchoidal.  Hardness  6  0  to  7  0.  Scratches 
dasB.  Brittle.  Colour  greenish,  greyish,  or  brownish 
black.  Lustre  vitreoos-  Opaque.  liaiuluoent  on  tbs 
ednis.  Specific  gravis  1t*34  to  2*39. 

Obsidian  in  tM  form  of  little  grains  of  the  size  of  peas, 
and  of  a  pearly  white  colour,  and  consisting  of  very  thin 
ooncentric  layers,  has  been  found  at  Marekan  in  the  Gulf  of 
Kamtcfaatka.   It  has  been  called  ifarehanite. 

Pliny  says  that  gems  and  sometimes  whole  statues  were 
made  of  obsidian:  be  also  speaks  of  four  elephants  of 
obsidian  which  were  dedicated  by  Augustus  in  toe  temple 
of  Concord.  Statues  were  also  made  of  it  by  the  Egyp- 
tians. 

Before  the  blow-pipe,  it  swells  up  strongly,  and  fuses  into  a 
transparent  glass.  It  occurs  in  veins  and  beds  traversing 
rocks  in  many  parts  of  fiurope,  Asia,  and  America,  and  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  meat  volcanoes. 

The  analyses  ot  diflbrent  varieties  of  obsidian  di^  eon- 
sideral^ :  the  following  analyses  of  Marekanite  and  of  Obsi- 
dian from  Cerro  de  las  Navagas,  are  by  Klaproth  and  Vau- 
quelin  respectively : 
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Lime  . 
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Water 

0-60 
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OBTUSE,  opposed  to  acute,  is  api^ied  to  an  angle 
vhidi  is  neater  than  one  right  angle  sjia  less  than  two, 

OBY,jRiver.  tSiBSEtA.] 

OCA'NA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  New  Castile, 
not  for  from  AraiijueSi  and  about  30  miles  south  of  Madrid, 
situated  on  the  high  road  to  Andalusia.  On  the  19th  No- 
vember, 1619,  the  Spanish  army  of  Andalusia,  about  50.000 
strong,  commanded  by  General  Areizaga,  advanced  to 
Ocana,  and  threatened  Madrid,  which  was  occupied  by  the 
French.  The  French  under  Marshal  Soidt  attacked  the 
Spaniards,  who  fought  with  great  courage,  especially  the 
infantry,  and  at  first  repulsed  the  enemy;  but  after  three 
hours'  fightit^  the  French  succeeded  in  breaking  through 
the  Spanidi  line,  which  dispersed  in  the  greatest  confusion 
leaving  their  cannon,  bi^age.  and  one  naif  of  their  men 
killed  or  pria<Hiers.  AreizaKa  hurried  away  with  the  re« 
maindte  of  his  army  towards  Uie  Sierra  Morena.  The 
battle  of  Ocana  was  a  most  disastrous  event  to  the  Spanish 
cause.  The  advance  of  the  Spaniards  upon  Madrid  had  beep 
effected  against  the  advice  of  Lord  Wellington,  who  wfs  en 
camped  „  near  the  frontiers  of  PortiwaL 

OCANA.  fGEAKADA.  NewJ 

OCCAM,  or  OCKHAM,  WILLIAM,  an  English  scho- 
laatio  nhilosophar,  vas  bom  in  the  county  of  Surrey  about 
the  ena  of  the  Uiirteenth  century.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Duns 
Scotus,  '  the  most  subtle  DocIot,'  and,  like  his  master,  a 
member  of  the  order  of  Franciscans.  He  himself  attained 
to  the  title  o{  the  '  Invincible  Doctor.'  He  opposed  the 
Realism  of  Scotus  and  his  fblloweri*  and.fonned  a  new  spe- 
eulstive  sect,  bearing  the  name  of  Ooevc6nU.  who  revived 
Digitized  by  VjOw^ik^ 
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the  tenets  of  NominRlism.  In  tbe  early  part  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  be  taught  at  Paris.  He  wai  aistinguished  by 
his  powerful  opposition  to  the  papal  power.  A  book  which 
he  published,  entitled  *  De  Potestate  Ecclesiastics  et  Se- 
culari,'  drew  down  upon  him  the  censure  of  the  pope.  He 
was  protected  by  the  king  of  Fmnce,  whose  cause  he  bad 
supported  against  papal  encroachments.  When  afterwards 
excwmniunicated  by  the  pope,  he  fbund  another  fHend  in 
the  eaiperor  of  Gennany.   He  died  at  Munich,  in  1347. 

Very  little  is  known  of  Occam's  life.  A  list  of  his  works, 
which  include*  a  oomtoenta^  upon  the  Predioables  of  Per- 
phyrv  and  the  Categories  of  Aristotle,  and  many  treatises 
of  scholastic  theology  and  ecclesiastical  law,  will  be  found 
in  Fabriciua^s  '  Bibliotheca  Latilta,'  torn,  iii.,  p.  466.  Oo- 
catn's  Summa  iott'ta  Lo/pca  vat  published  at  "Pitu  in 
1488,  and  at  Oxford  in  1675,  8vo. 

Tennemann  gives  the  following  account  of  tbe  Nominalist 
speculations  of  Occam:— 'He  maintained  that  general 
ideas  had  no  objective  reality  out  of  the  mind,  because 
□either  the  possibility  of  judgments  nor  the  possibility  of  a 
real  science  requires  this  hypothesis,  and  it  only  leads  to 
absurd  consequences.  These  general  ideas  have  no  objective 
exinencebutin  the  mind;  they  are  a  productof  abstraction; 
and  are  eithn  images  (figmmta)  which  the  mind  creates  for 
itself,  or  subjective  quuities  beloi^ng  to  Uie  mind,  and 
which,  according  to  their  nature,  are  the  signs  of  exte- 
rior objects.  From  this  doctrine,  roughly  sketched  only, 
the  problem  of  the  principle  of  individualization  came 
to  lose  all  interest  and  tbe  question  of  conscious- 
nets  to  occupy  men  exclusively.  In  the  theory  of  con- 
sciousness, Occam  diverged  still  more  from  the  Realist 
opinion;  and  in  maintaining  the  subjectivity  of  thought, 
he  has  perhaps  given  more  encouragement  than  he  meant 
to  give  to  scepticism  and  empiricism.*  (Tennemann,  Maauei 
deVHistoirede  la  I^ilotaphie;  Cousin.) 

A  few  pertinent  remarks  on  Occam  and  his  philosophy 
are  cor.tained  in  Mr.  Hallam's  'Introduction  to  Uie  litera- 
ture of  Europe,'  vol.  i.,  p.  233. 

OCCULTATION.  This  word,  which  might  serve  tode- 
signate  any  edine  of  one  heavenly  body  by  another,  and 
even  the  eflbct  of  cloud  or  Ibg,  is  particularly  applied  to  the 
eclipse  of  a  Bxed  star  by  the  moon.  It  has  been  seen  pib»K, 
p.  373]  that  the  spiral  course  of  the  moon's  rral  orbit  must 
wing  ner  at  some  time  or  other  in  the  course  of  a  rev<du- 
tion  of  the  nodes  (1 8^  years)  at  or  near  to  every  star  situ- 
ated within  about  5°  of  the  ecliptic  either  way.  There  are 
condequently  continual  occultations  of  stars  by  the  moon ; 
such  of  which  as  can  be  made  useful  in  finding  the  longi- 
tude are  given  yearly  in  the  Nautical  Almanac. 

If  the  moon  were  (like  the  star)  bq  distant  that  two  spec- 
tators at  nearly  opposite  points  of  the  earth  would  not  be 
sensibly  removed  from  each  other  in  space  when  their  dis- 
tance from  each  other  was  compared  with  theircommon  dis- 
tance from  the  moon,  then  all  obftervers,  wheresoever  situated, 
would  see  the  moon  beghi  to  bide  a  star  at  tbe  same  instant 
They  would  all  then  be  able  to  note  by  their  diibrent  olocks 
tlw  absolute  instant  of  the  same  phenomenon ;  and  [Loir- 
oitude]  their  differences  of  clock-time  at  this  absolute  in- 
stant would  give  their  differences  oflongitude.  But  the  prox- 
imity of  the  moon  makes  it  possible  that  ooeobserver  (at  A) 
may  see  no  oecultation  at  the  time  when  such  a  phoiomenon 
has  occurred  to  another  (at  B) ;  and  makes  it  oertain  that 


two  pbservers  cannot  see  the  b^nninff  of  an  oceoltation  at 
the  same  instant  of  absolute  time.  Both  there fbre  must 
deduce  from  their  own  observed  times  of  commencement, 
and  from  their  knowledge  of  the  moon's  place  and  motions, 
the  times,  at  their  severd  places,  at  which  a  spectator  situ- 
ated at  the  earth's  centre  would  see  the  star  touch  the 
moon's  limb ;  and  this  being  done,  they  are  in  tbe  same 
position  as  if  the  moon  had  been  too  distant  to  require  such 
a  process.  If,  in  this  work,  we  had  given  tbe  details  of 
utronomical  calculations,  we  should  not  have  separated  that 
required  in  reducing  an  oecultation  to  tbe  earth's  centre 
froin  the  umilar  cue  whidi  oeenis  in  an  oelips*  of  the  sun 


or  a  transit  of  Venus :  the  principles  employed  in  all, 
are  identical,  though  the  first  process  is  rendered  more 
simple  than  the  second  or  third,  hy  the  very  great  distance 
of  the  star,  which  may  be  considered  as  marking  tbe  sanie 
point  of  the  heavens  M  all  places.  For  the  value  of  ob 
served  occultations  in  finding  the  Lomgitdoz,  see  voL  xiv 
p.  143. 

Here  we  might  close  this  article,  if  it  were  not  for  a  sin- 
gular oireumstance  which  snnetimes  occurs;  and  which 
cannot  be  traced  either  to  the  character  of  the  telescope  em- 
ployid,  of  the  observer,  of  tbe  weather  during  tbe  observa- 
tion, or  of  the  particular  star  under  oecultation.  When  tbe 
moon  approaches  the  star,  instmd  of  an  instant  of  contad, 
followed  by  disappearance  of  the  star,  the  latter  for  a  few 
seconds  is  frequently  thrown  upon  the  moon,  as  if  it  were 
the  nearer  body,  and  were  going  to  cross  the  moon's 
surface,  as  Venus  does  that  of  the  sun  during  a  trao&iL 
While  this  is  taking  place,  which  sometimes  lasts  until  tbe 
star  has  &iriy  left  the  moou's  limb  or  border,  the  star  pre- 
serves it  light,  though  it  frequently  undergoes  a  change  of 
colour,   iadebaran,  whose  natural  colour  is  inclining  to 


red,  has  been  seen  to  present  this  phenomenon  much  more 
frequently  than  any  other  star :  but  d  Tauri,  6'  and  6*  Pie- 
iadum,  Spica  Virgtnis,  Regulus,  y  Librse,  132  Tauri,  >* 
C^ncri,  49  Librea,  X  Aquarii.  249  Aquorii,  187  Sagittarii.  7 
Tauri,  p  Leonis,  ^  Geminorum,  jCancri,  S  Piscium,  &c., 
have  been  seen  more  or  less  to  come  upon  the  moon's  limb. 
See  a  detailed  list  of  quotations  from  the  different  obsetven 
in  a  paper  by  Mr.  South  '  On  the  Oecultation  of  i  Piscium 
by  the  Moon,'  in  the  ^ird  volume  of  the  Memoirs  the 
Attronomieal  Sodaty.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  many  of  these 
^ipearanoes  did  not  exhibit  the  whole  of  the  phenomenon, 
hut  made  the  star  bang  for  some  seconds  upon  the  moon's 
limb,  iiutaul  of  immediately  disappearing. 

Tlie  occultations  of  Aldebaran  approaching  again  in  the 
years  1829  and  1630,  the  Society  just  mentioned  invited  tbe 
particular  attention  of  astronomers  to  them.  The  conse- 
quence was,  a  large  number  of  communications  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Europe,  which  are  printed  in  the  fourth 
volume  of  their  Memoirs.  Nothing  con  be  more  differeD: 
than  the  results :  some,  who  had  not  seen  the  phenomenoo 
before,  saw  it  fbr  the  first  time ;  others,  who  had  seen  it 
before,  did  not  see  it ;  some,  who  had  never  seen  it  be- 
fore, continued  unable  to  do  so.  Of  six  observers  at 
tbe  Royal  ObservatoiT,  five  distinctly  saw  the  joojec- 
tion  on  the  moon's  limb,  and  one  saw  it  bang  on  the  edev 
of  tbe  moon  five  or  six  seconds  bdbre  it  disappeared.  Of 
three  at  the  Observatory  of  Paris,  two  distinctly  saw  the 
Hojection,  and  one  saw  the  star  disappear  instantaneously, 
leaving  a  shade  (*  ombre ')  on  the  port  of  the  moon  at  which 
it  disappeared.  Tbe  maioriw  saw  the  star  either  [Hojected 
or  hugging  on  the  moon's  eclge.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  tbte 
phenomenon  has  hem  seen,  though  rarely,  at  the  dark  edge 
of  the  moon  as  well  as  at  the  enligbtened.  Its  cause  is 
matter  of  much  diversity  of  opinion.  Some  suppose  thai 
the  moon  has  an  atmosphere  close  to  the  surface,  which 
reQects  the  sun's  light  and  appears  opaque  like  the  body  (A 
the  moon,  but  is  sufficiently  transparent  to  allow  the  star  to 
shine  through  it.  Otbors  think  that  certain  telescopes  give 
spurious  disks  to  the  moon,  which  infoior  instruments  cer- 
tainly do:  others  again  refer  it  to  the  eye  of  the  apeclaior. 
and  think  Qiat  tlie  impression  produced  by  the  star  on  tbe 
retina  lasts  a  short  time  after  the  actual  dinmearanee;  and 
one  observer  states  that  he  saw  somewhat  different  pheno- 
mena, aeewding  ax  his  attention  was  directed  exclusively  to 
the  moon  or  the  star.  All  these  explanations  have  tbeu- 
difficulties,  and  are  not  given  very  t»sitively.  No  one  ol 
them  except  that  which  refers  the  phenomenon  to  the  eje 
of  the  obsc^er  will  explain  why  it  should  sometimes  happen 
and  sometimes  not,  with  the  same  observer  and  the  same 
instrument;  and  it  is  obvious  that  by  supposing  a  pecu- 
liarity of  each  individual  retina  for  the  time  being,  we  do 
little  more  Uian  make  a  purely  arbitrary  supposition,  and 
one  which  would  serve  for  any  optical  difficulty  whatever. 
We  need  hardly  add  that  no  one  iq^gimf.  thp  jtMi  to  codm 
between  the  moon  and  IsiiMa^Uy 
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OCCUPANCY.  Ibis  tarm  in  English  law  •fgniflM  the 
taking  PMsesiion  by  any  person  of  any  thing  which  has  no 
owner  (Bracton,  fol.  8,  A),  and  the  general  doctrine,  as  stated 
in  Bracton,  is  derived  from  the  Jus  Gentium  of  the  Roman 
lawyers,  as  explained  in  the  Digest  (lib.  41,  tit.  1,  s.  I,  3,  S, 
&c.).  Thai  use  of  the  term  which  will  he  here  explained 
has  reference  to  the  occupation  of  land. 

An  estate  pur  outer  vie,  or  for  the  life  of  another  person 
or  person*,  had  formerly  some  peculiar  qualities  incident  to 
it.  If  a  man  bad  an  estate  in  land  fur  his  own  life,  such 
estate  was  of  course  determined  by  his  death.  But  if  he  had 
an  estate  in  laud  for  the  life  of  another  person,  and  he  or 
his  assignee  died  before  such  person,  the  estate  was  not 
determined,  and  yet  there  was  nobody  to  take  it,  inas- 
much Bs  it  oould  not  go  to  the  heir»  nor,  being  a  ftee- 
hold  interest;  to  the  executor  or  administrator.  Such 
an  estate  belonged  to  the  first  person  who  could  take  pos- 
session of  it,  and  he  was  entitled  to  hold  it,  as  general 
occupant,  till  the  expiration  of  the  life  for  which  it  was 
originally  granted.  But  if  the  original  erant  were  to  A  and 
his  beirs,  for  the  life  of  B,  and  A  died  during  the  life  of  B, 
^e  heir  of  A  took  the  estate  as  special  occupant,  that  is,  as 
a  person  designated  in  the  original  grant  Sometimes  the 
heir  was  said  to  take  the  estate  as  a  descendible  freehold, 
though  the  estate  is  admitted  not  to  be  an  estate  of  inhe- 
ritance, and  therefore  not  subject  to  courtesy  or  dower;  it 
not  being  perceived  that  to  say  an  estate  is  not  an  estate  of 
inheritance  and  yet  is  descendible,  is  a  contradiction,  fbt 
descent  impliea  an  heir  who  takes  as  heir.  Still  it  appears 
from  Braoton  (fi>L  26  b,  62  6)  that  if  lands  were  given  to  a 
man  and  his  heirs  for  the  life  of  another  person,  the  heir 
could  recover  the  land  by  an  auise  of  mart  (tancettor,  be- 
cause the  ancestor  died  seised  as  of  fee,  and  a  man  could 
claim  by  an  assise  of  mort  d'ancestor  any  land  of  which  his 
ancestor  was  seised  as  of  a  fee  (ut  de  feodo) ;  and  hence  it 
has  been  concluded  that  the  heir  took  not  as  special  occu- 
pant, but  that  he  took  a  descendible  freehold.  This  subject 
of  occupancy,  general  and  special,  is  discussed  at  great 
length  and  with  considerable  acuteness  by  Vanghan,  Jus- 
tice.  (Vaughan,  Holden  v.  SmaUhrooke.) 

In  the  case  of  copyhold,  when  there  was  no  special  oc 
eupaot,  the  lord  took  the  estate,  for  the  lord,  having  the  free- 
hold, was  also  considered  to  have  the  possession ;  and  there- 
fore 'vacancy.*  the  necessary  condition  to  any  other  person's 
title  by  oceupatioii,  was  wanting.  In  the  cbm  of  a  rent  or 
other  uwtniKtreBl  hereditament,  when  there  waa  no  special 
occupant,  inasmuch  as  there  could  be  no  entry,  there  oould 
of  course  be  no  possession  or  title  by  general  occupancy. 

It  is  stated  by  Bracton,  that  if  land  was  given  to  a  man 
for  the  life  of  another  without  any  mention  of  hia  heirs,  the 
Isnd  on  the  death  of  the  donee  did  not  immediately  revert 
to  the  donor,  unless  the  donee  died  intestate,  or  unless, 
though  he  made  a  will,  he  had  made  no  mention  of  his  in- 
terest in  the  land  as  of  a  term  of  years,  but  that  if  he  had 
disposed  of  it  in  his  will  as  of  a  chattel,  such  disposition 
was  valid.  (Bracton.  fbl.  27  a.  See  Doe  dem.  Blake,  6 
T.  £.,291.)  This  power  of  disposing  of  a  freehold  in- 
terest in  land  must  have  fallen  into  disuse  after  the  time 
of  Bracton ;  fbr  it  is  quite  inconsistent  with  the  doctrine  of 
general  ooeupaney  as  stated  by  Littleton,  and  also  with 
the  genetml  rule  of  law,  which  prevented  fi«eluM  intereaU 
in  land  from  being  disposed  of  by  will,  befbre  the  Statutes 
of  Wills  passed  in  the  reign  of  Henry-  VIIL  But  the 
Statutes  of  Wills  were  limited  to  estates  in  foe  aimple^  and 
no  power  to  devise  estates  pur  outer  vie  existed  at  law  be- 
fore it  was  given  by  the  Statute  of  Frauds. 

Since  the  passing  of  the  Statute  of  Frauds  (29  Car.  II., 
c.  3)  general  occupancy  (with  perhaps  one  exception,  here- 
after mentioned)  has  ceased  to  exist.  By  that  statute  (s.  12) 
a  man  was  enabled  to  devise  an  estate  pur  outer  vie  by  a 
will  in  writing,  executed  as  therein  mentioned,  and  attested 
by  three  witnesses;  and  if  no  such  devise  thereof  was  made, 
the  estate  was  cha^^eable  in  the  hands  of  the  heir,  if  it 
should  come  to  him  by  rauon  of  a  special  occupancy,  as 
usets  by  descend  as  in  owe  of  lands  in  foe-ainple ;  and  in 
case  there  shoold  be  no  ipecial  occupant  Uiereo^  it  was  de- 
clared that  it  should  go  to  the  executors  or  adminiitratora 
of  the  party  that  had  the  estate  thereof  by  virtue  of  the 
grant,  and  should  be  assets  in  t'aeir  hands,  that  is,  should 
be  liable  to  the  payment  of  the  testator's  or  intestate's 
debts.  By  the  14  Geo.  II.,  c.  20,  s.  9.  which  recites  '  that 
doubts  had  arisen,  where  no  devise  had  been  made  of  such 
estates,  to  whom  the  surplus  of  soeh  eimtea,  after  the  debts 
P.  C«  No.  1026. 
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belong:'  it  was  enaeted,  *  That  aueh  mtKtm  pttr  aultr  vie, 
in  case  there  was  no  special  occupant  tberetd^  of  which  no 
devise  should  have  been  made  according  to  the  said  act 
(29  Or.  II.,  c.  3),  or  so  much  thereof  as  should  not  have 
been  devised,  should  go,  be  applied,  and  distributed,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  personal  esla.e  of  the  le-tator  or  in- 
testate.* These  two  statutes  provided  for  the  ease  both  of 
a  devise  being  made  of  an  estate  pur  outer  vie,  and  also  for 
the  case  of  the  land  coming  to  the  heir  as  special  occupant 
where  no  devise  was  made.  But  an  estate  pur  outer  vie 
may  be  limited  either  to  a  man  and  bis  heirs,  or  to  a  man, 
his  executors  and  administrators,  or  to  a  man  simply  with- 
out mentioning  either  heirs,  executors,  or  administrators. 
The  Statute  uFrauds  apj^ean  to  eontem^ate  the  heir  only 
as  special  occopant,  and  if  tbeie  was  no  devise  aceording 
to  the  statute,  and  no  special  ooenpant,  whioh  would  tuppen 
when  the  estate  was  limited  simply  to  the  grantee,  the  estate 
went  to  the  executor  or  administrator  m  the  payment  ta 
debts,  and  after  payment  of  debts,  the  surplus  was  distributed, 
under  the  act  of  George  II.,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  testa- 
tor had  directed  the  distribution  of  his  personal  estate,  or  it 
went,  in  case  of  an  intesucy,  to  the  next  of  kin  of  the  in- 
testate. But  when  no  devise  was  made  according  to  the 
statute,  and  the  estate  was  limited  to  the  grantee,  hia 
executors  and  administrators,  inasmu<di  u  the  heir  could 
not  in  that  ease  he  special  occupant,  the  question  arose,  if  the 
executor  or  administrate  oould  be  such  occupant,  uul  if 
he  could,  the  Airther  qoesUon  arose.  Who  was  to  have  the 
estateafterpaymeutofaebta?  Theproperconatrnotionofthe 
two  statutea  seemed  to  be  that  the  heir  only  could  be  special 
occupant  and  that  he  alone  could  take  as  aueh.  If  then  the 
land  vere  not  devised  according  to  the  Statute  of  Frauds.  uA 
then  vraa  no  special  occupant,  by  reason  of  the  limitation 
being  simply  to  the  grantee,  ox  to  him,  his  executors,  and  ad- 
ministrates, the  executor  or  administrator  would  take  it 
under  the  Statute  of  Frauds,  and  distribute  it,  afler  pay- 
ment of  debts,  under  the  statute  of  George  II.  The  exe- 
cutor or  administrator  took  the  estate  as  a  freehold,  whidi 
it  is,  but  in  tnut  for  the  persons  entitled  under  a  will,  which 
was  sufficient  to  pass  personal  estate,  or,  in  ease  of  intestacy, 
in  trust  for  the  next  of  kin.  (See  the  opinionsof  Lord  Redes- 
dale,  in  Campbell  v.  Sanch/e,  I  Scb.  and  Lef.,  2S8 ;  and  the 
opinions  of  Lord  Eldon,  in  Ripley  v.  J^atsrworth,  7  Ve^  425.) 

If  a  man  diea  inteatete  who  ia  seised  of  an  estate  for 
another^  Ufo,  and  the  limitation  is  snob  that  the  estate 
cannot  go  to  his  heir  as  special  oecnpant.  the  estate  seemi 
open  to  a  general  occupancy  until  ut  administrator  is  ap- 
pointed ;  hut  such  administrator  seemi  to  have  a  title  by  re- 
lation. 

Neither  the  Statute  of  Frauds  nor  that  of  Oeotge  II.  ^i- 
plied  to  copyholds,  and  thenfoie  not  to  eatatea  pur  outer 
vie  in  copyhold  lands. 

Estates  pur  outer  vie,  whether  there  shall  or  shall  not 
be  any  special  occupant  thereoC  and  whether  the  same 
shall  be  freehold,  customary  freeludd,  tenant  right,  nus- 
tomaryor  copyhold,  or  of  any  othe  tenure,  and  whether  the 
same  shall  be  a  corporeal  or  incorporeal  heteditament.are  now 
devisable  by  a  will  in  writing  executed  in  the  manner  pre- 
seribed  hf  Uie  statute  <tf  l  Via.  c  S6.whieh  repeals,  among 
other  dauses,  that  part  of  the  Statate  of  Ftands  whioh  re- 
tetee  to  estates  jxr  outer  vie,  and  also  the  9th  section  of 
14  Geo.  IL,  e.  89.  And  if  no  diqrasition  by  will  is  made  of 
any  estate  pur  outer  vie  of  a  fVeehold  nature^  the  aame 
shall  be  chargeable  in  the  handsof  the  heir,  if  it  shall  come 
to  him  by  reason  of  special  occupancy,  as  aaseta  by  descent, 
as  in  the  case  of  flvehcdd  land  in  fee  simple ;  and  in  case 
there  shall  be  no  special  oconpant  of  any  estate  pur  auttr 
vie,  it  shall  go  to  this  executor  or  administrator;  and  if  the 
same  shall  come  to  the  executor  or  administrator  either  by 
reason  of  a  special  ooeupaney  or  by  virtue  of  that  act,  it 
shall  be  asseta  in  his  bands,  and  shul  go  and  be  ai^lied  and 
distributed  in  the  same  manner  aa  the  personal  eatate  of  the 
teatator  or  intestate.  This  statute  latUet  a  Dumbw  of 
questions,  some  of  whidi  have  been  already  referred  to, 
whidi  were  of  firequent  oceurroiot^  with  xcapeet  to  eitates 
pur  autervie. 

<hi  the  subject  of  Occupancy,  the  reader  may  consult  Puf- 
fendorf,  Imo  qf  Nature  md  Nationt,  iv.,  c.  6. 

OCBAN  (a  Greek  word,  Oceanus,  Qxiavoc)  it  a  terra 
used  to  indicate  the  extensive  bodies  of  salt-water  whirU 
cover  the  greater  part  of  the  earth's  surfiaoe.  The  word  first 
oecura  in  Homer,  who  usee  '*U^^g^j;j5^|j'g  l**!: 
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■bwrn  whiob.  Moording  to  hii  idaMtUffonnded  thu  lur&os 
fli  th*  Murth  like  a  circle.  The  Greek  geogra^en  however 
knew  that  the  ocean  was  a  wide  expanie  of  water,  which 
lurroiuded  the  luid,  and  the  term  ocean  was  used  by  them 
m  tbifl  lense.  They  supposed  that  it  penetrated  deep  into 
the  mass  of  Uie  continent  by  four  f(rea,i  bays  or  seas:  these 
were,  on  the  south  the  Arabian  Sea  and  the  Persian  Gulf; 
on  the  west  the  Mediterranean;  and  on  the  north  an 
imaginary  strait  which  connected  the  Northern  Ocean  with 
the  Caspian  Sea.   (Strabo,  p.  121 ;  Pomp.  Mela,  L  1.) 

'Ilie  proportion  between  the  surface  of  the  solid  and 
watenr  aur&ce  of  the  earth  is  differently  stated.  Darby,  in 
his  '  view  of  the  United  States,*  calcutates  the  ^ater-sur- 
Ikoa  to  be  160.152,000  square  miles,  and  the  land  only  at 
38.840,000  square  miles :  if  this  be  correct,  the  land  does 
not  amount  to  one-fiwrth  of  the  entire  superflcies  of  the 
earth.  Some  German  ge(^Taphers  however  are  of  opinion 
that  the  land-area  is  fully  equal  to  one-fouith  of  the  whole 
snrfiwe,  and  perhaps  a  small  fraction  more. 

Several  parts  of  the  ocean  are  distinguished  by  peculiar 
names.  The  widest  expanse  of  salt-water  is  that  which 
extends  between  Ameiica  on  the  east,  and  Asia  and  Aus* 
tnilia  on  the  west,  and  is  called  the  Pacific  Ocean.  lis 
boundary-line  is  pretty  well  determined  by  the  adjacent 
continents,  which  approach  one  another  towards  the  north, 
and  at  Bebring's  Strait,  which  separates  them,  are  only 
about  36  miles  apart  This  strait  may  be  considered  as 
eUwing  the  Pacific  on  the  north.  Towards  the  south  both 
oontinents  are  widely  separated  firum  one  another,  and  both 
terminate  at  oonaiderable  distanees  from  the  Antarctic  Pole : 
America,  in  66*  8.  laL ;  and  Tasmania,  or  Van  Diemen's 
Idand,  which  is  an  appendage  of  Australia,  between  43" 
and  44*  S.  lat  The  boundary-line  of  the  Pacific  must  here 
be  marked  by  lines  drawn  from  Cape  Horn,  the  most 
Boutbem  point  of  America,  and  from  South-West  Cape, 
the  moat  southern  extremity  of  Tasmania,  to  the  Antarctic 
Pole.  The  expanse  of  water  contained  within  these  boun- 
dary-lines is  estimated  at  100,000,000  of  square  miles,  or 
nearly  half  the  superficies  of  the  earth. 

The  ocean  which  extends  between  Europe  and  Africa  on 
the  east,  and  America  on  the  west,  andis  called  the  Atlantic 
may  also  be  considered  as  being  olosed  on  the  north  by  a 
strait,  but  it  is  one  of  considerable  width.  This  strait  is 
finned  by  the  northern  coast  of  Norway  and  the  eastern 
oout  of  Greenland,  which  two  eountriea  are  nearly  900 
miles  apart,  between  68"  and  71*  N.  lat  Towards  the 
south  the  Atlantic  extends  to  the  Antarctic  Pole,  where  it 
is  divided  from  the  Pacific  by  a  line  drawn  from  Cape 
Horn  to  the  Pble.  As  Africa  projects  much  &rtbar  to  the 
south  than  the  countries  to  the  east  of  it,  that  portion  of 
the  sea  whioh  is  east  of  Aftioa  is  not  included  in  the  At- 
lantic; and  the  eastern  boundary- line  of  this  ocean  is  here 
considered  as  formed  by  an  imaginary  line  drawn  from  Cape 
L'Agulhas,  the  most  southern  extremity  of  Africa,  to  the 
Antarctic  Pole.  Within  these  boundaries  the  Atlantic  in- 
cluding its  numerous  seas,  as  the  Mediterranean,  the  Black 
Sea,  ue  Baltic,  Hudson's  Bay,  and  the  Columbian  Sea, 
is  estimsitad  to  oover  an  area  of  neariiy  30,000,000  of  square 
miles. 

That  portion  of  the  ocean  which  is  separated  on  the  east 
fkom  the  Pacific  by  a  line  drawn  ftom  South-West  Cape, 
and  on  the  west  from  the  Atlantic  by  a  line  drawn  from 
Cape  L'Agulhas,  is  called  the  Indian  Ocean.  Its  surface, 
including  the  Red  Sea,  Persian  Gui^  Bay  of  Bengal,  &c., 
issuppoMd  toooeupy  more  than  3A,000,U00  of  square  miles. 

Toe  northern  ooasu  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America  do 
not  extend  to  the  Arctic  Pole,  but  terminate  between  70" 
and  &Q°  N.  lat  Between  these  coasU  is  a  sea,  which  may  be 
about  2000  miles  across  from  one  continent  to  the  other. 
This  sea  is  called  the  Arctic  Ocean,  or  Icy  Sea.  The  latter 
term  has  been  applied  to  it  from  the  circumstance  of  its 
oeinK  encumbered  with  heavy  masses  of  ice  all  the  year 
rouid.  This  sea  is  connected  with  the  Paeiflo  by  Bebnng*s 
Strait,  and  with  the  Atlantic  by  tlu  wide  strait  between 
GrsMiland  and  Norway.  Its  aiea  is  estimated  at  about 
4,000,000  of  square  miles. 

OCEA'NIA.  [PuLlfOOMDA.] 

OCB'aNUS,  Oe  Montfort's  name  for  the  umhilioatod 
fbrm  of  Nautilus.   [Nautilub,  p.  1 13.} 
OCELLA'RIA.   [Polyfiajua  Mxubunaci^] 
OCELLUS  LUCA'NUS,  'OieiXX«c  i  AaKavic,  a  Pytha- 
gorean philosopher,  was  a  native  of  Lucania  m  Italy,  and  is 
si^postd  to  have  been  a  disc^  of  Pythi^jons;  bat  the 


time  in  wbieh  he  lived  is  nneertain.  He  wnito  may  wetki 

on  philosophical  subjects,  the  titles  of  which  are  given  in  a 
lett^  written  by  Archytaa  to  Plato,  which  has  been  pre- 
served by  Dii^enes  Laertius  (viii.  80) :  but  the  only  work  of 
his  which  has  come  down  to  us  is  *  On  the  Nature  of  the 
Universe,'  ncpi  r^c  rov  xavric  ^iimmt.  This  work,  as  we 
learn  fVom  the  extracts  in  Stobeeus,  was  originally  writlea 
in  Doric  Greek,  and  appears  to  have  been  transferred  in 
later  times  into  the  common  Greek  dialect  Its  chief  phi- 
loaophical  topic  is  to  maintain  the  eternity  of  the  universe 
(r^  nav) ;  Ocellus  also  attempts  to  prove  tlie  eternity  of  tltr 
human  race  (c  3,  s.  3). 

The  best  editions  of  Ocellus  are  by  Batteux.  Par..  176&, 
3  vols.  ISmo.,  and  by  Rudolpbi,  Leip.,  1801,  which  ii 
accompanied  with  a  valuable  commentary.  The  work  fau 
been  translated  into  French  by  the  Marquis  D'Argms; 
Berlin,  1762,  and  by  the  abb£  Batt^u,  Paris,  1768;  aniriatj 
German  by  Bordili,  andby  J.G.  Sohulthe8s,Zuridi.  1 781, 8n> 

OCELOT.  [TioERs.] 

PCHILL  HILLS,  are  a  system  of  hills,  or  rather  moue- 
tains,  in  Scotland,  the  principal  ridges  of  which  are  situated 
between  56°  10'  and  56*  20'  N.  lat  and  between  3*  3U'  and 
3°  so'  W.  long.,  but  the  lower  ridges  extend  eastward 
through  the  peninsula  of  Fife  between  the  Frith  of  Fonb 
and  that  of  the  Tay,  and  terminate  a  few  miles  from  the 
North  Sea. 

The  Ocbill  Hills  begin  on  the  west  about  three  mi'tcs 
north-east  of  the  town  of  Stirling,  and  on  the  north  side  of 
the  road  which  leads  fl;om  that  place  to  Alva.  Their  wed- 
ern  edge  has  the  form  of  a  segment  of  a  circle,  with  iis 
Convexity  turned  to  the  north-west,  and  lying  nearly  paral- 
lel to  the  course  of  the  river  Allan,  which  flows  about  four 
miles  from  the  base  of  the  bills.  Where  this  river  descends 
from  the  hills,  the  outer  edge  of  the  mountain-mass  b^im 
to  lie  nearly  due  west  and  east,  and  continues  in  ibii 
direction  until  it  passes  3°  30*  W.  long.,  whence  it  con- 
tinues in  an  east-north-east  direction  to  the  shores  of  ibe 
Frith  of  Tay  and  along  this  frith  to  the  vicinity  of 
Port-on-Craig  Ferry.  In  all  this  line,  which  is  nearljr 
40  miles,  the  Ochills  form  a  continuous  mass,  and  ri» 
.from  a  comparatively  low  and  flat  country,  which  along 
their  western  base  is  called  Strathallan,  and  along  tlu 
northern,  Stratheam.  At  the  foot  of  the  mountains  there 
are  elevated  moors.  The  declivity  is  sleep,  especially  where 
the  mass  extends  east  and  west,  and  in  some  imrta  nesr  the 
base  of  the  mass  the  sun  is  not  seen  for  three  months  in  the 
year.  The  elevation  west  of  3°  30'  probably  exceeds,  on  u 
average,  1000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  but  the  mountains 
do  not  rise  into  peaks  or  elevated  summits.  East  of  3"  34' 
they  sink  lower,  but  maintain  in  general  a  height  of  500  ta 
1000  feet  The  summit  of  Norman's  Law.  souUi  of  Flisk, 
on  the  Frit^  of  Tay,  is  supposed  to  be  l&OO  feet  above  the 
sea. 

The  width  of  this  moantain-mass  varies  greatly.  From 
ito  western  extremity  to  near  3*  30',  a  space  of  about  1° 
miles  in  length,  it  is  on  an  average  six  miles  wide.  Xhn 
area  is  occupied  by  one  mass  of  rocks,  with  the  exceptioc 
of  a  deep  narrow  vall^  whidi  travwses  the  mass  in  its 
whole  loi^th,  and  in  wluch  the  river  Devon  runs  from  west 
to  east  The  valley,  as  far  down  as  the  idiurdi  of  Muck- 
hart,  is  hardly  more  than  two  fiiriongs  wide  in  any  part, 
though  it  widely  to  half  a  mile  below  that  place.  The 
mountain-masses  to  the  south  of  the  valley  are  much  hi^Mr 
than  those  which  are  north  of  it  and  the  highest  pcution  of 
the  Ocbill  Hills,  Ben  Cloch,  attains  the  elevation  of  235s 
feet  above  the  ^ea,  and  several  other  summita  rise  to  murv 
than  1 500  feet.  Both  mountain-masses  are  furrowed  by  narruw 
ravines,  through  which  the  waters  descend  to  tbe  Devon. 
The  southern  mountains  terminate  in  the  great  bend  of  tbe 
Devon,  called  the  Crook  ol  Devon.  The  width  of  tbe  ridge 
which  is  north  of  the  upper  course  of  tbe  Devon  is  mud) 
less,  and  probably  in  no  put  exceeds  two  miles,  and  it  grows 
still  narrower  as  it  i^roaches  Uie  ]?Vith  of  Tay.  Ita  pro- 
longation along  the  southern  shore  of  that  bay  is  probably 
only  half  a  mile  wide^  Another  ridge  which  runs  souib  ^ 
this  must  be  considered  a  lateral  ridge  of  this  prolongation. 
It  branches  off  near  3*  15^  W.  long.,  south  of  Newbur^  en- 
closes tbe  small  lake  called  Loch  Lindores,  and  extends  in  a 
general  east-nortb-east  by  east  direction  through  the  penin- 
sula of  Fife,  terminating  east  of  Logic,  about  five  miles  frum 
tbe  North  Sea  in  the  Inchlaw  hill,  which  is  about  600  feet  higk 
The  highest  summita  of  this  ridge  probably  do  not  exceed 
700  foel,  and  in 
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feet  The  Testem  part  of  the  nlley.  between  thu  ric 
and  that  along  the  Frith  of  Tay  is  narrow,  but  towards  the 
east  it  widens ;  between  Oeig  and  Kilmany  it  is  four  miles 
vide. 

The  mountains  just  described  constitute  what  are  gene> 
rally  called  the  Ochlll  Hills.  But  to  the  south  of  them 
Mveial  KTOups  and  ridges  traverse  the  counties  of  Fife, 
Kinross,  ana  Qackmanan,  which  may  be  considered  as  de- 
pendenciet  of  the  Ochills,  Aough  they  are  separated  from 
them  by  depressionsof  considerable  width.  Such  a  depres- 
sion occurs  to  the  north  of  Loch  Leveo,  between  the  Qcbill 
and  Lomond  Hills.  The  high  nounds  called  the  Braes  of 
Orwell,  which  connect  both  nages  across  this  depression, 
gradually  riee  from  Milnathort  to  about  450  feet  above  the 
sea,  and  120  feet  above  Ixtch  Leven,  and  descend  northward 
into  Strathmiglo.  This  depression  is  about  4  or  5  miles  wide. 
On  the  eastern  sid*  of  i^  West  Lomond  HilL  or  Bishop's 
Hill,  rises  precipitously  to  an  elevation  of  1721  feet  above 
the  sea.  A  ridge  not  exceeding  1 000  feet  in  heifjht  unites  it 
with  East  Lomond  Hill,  which  attains  the  elevation  of  1466 
ftet  Both  lAmonda  an  about  &  miles  apart.  Highgrounds 
extend  southwards  flrom  the  southern  deoHvity  of  West  Tj>- 
mond  Hill  to  the  very  banks  of  the  river  Leven  near  its 
efflux  ttom  Loch  Leren.  A  high  traet  mos  eastwafd  from 
the  eastern  base  of  East  liomond  Hill,  and  in  some  places 
rises  into  bills,  the  most  elevated  of  whidi  are  Down  Htll, 
Clatto  Hill,  and  Largo  Law ;  the  last  is  952  feet  above  the 
Frith  of  Forth,  from  which  it  is  only  two  miles  distant. 
From  La^  law  a  ridge  of  high  ground  runs  north,  ter- 
minating east  of  Kembach,  about  one  mile  from  the  banks 
of  the  Eden,  and  two  miles  from  the  shores  of  the  sea,  and 
another  east  by  north*  terminating  north  of  Dunino,  about 
i  miles  firom  the  sea.  The  general  elevation  of  these  ridges 
may  be  about  300  feet,  and  some  hills  are  higher.  The 
country  enclosed  by  these  ranj^es  may  be  from  20  to  80  feet 
above  the  sea,  a  height  which  it  maintains  to  the  shores,  ex- 
cept on  some  bays,  which  are  endowed  by  landy  and  level 
plains.  < 

South  of  Loeh  Leven,  and  only  half  a  mile  from  its  shores, 
n  the  Beaarthy  HilU  which  rises  very  gradually  from  the 
east  and  terminates  abruptly  on  the  west  Its  elevation 
probably  exceeds  1000  feet  above  the  sea.  Its  eastern  de- 
clivities, which  are  gentle,  approach  the  river  Leven  near 
its  efflux  from  the  lake,  an.l  two  moderately  elevated  rids^es 
of  high  ground  run  eastward  between  the  Leven  and  Orr 
rivert^  and  enclose  the  valley  of  the  Lochty.  terminating 
near  its  confluence  with  the  Orr.  No  elevated  bills  occur 
on  these  ridges.  From  the  western  extremity  of  the 
Benarthy  Hill  an  elevated  tract  stretches  southward  to  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  Cleish  Hills,  butprobably  is  not 
much  more  than  500  feet  above  the  sea.  Tne  Cleish  Hills, 
which  extend  nearly  6  miles  east  and  west,  form  the  boun- 
dary-line between  lUnnM  and  Fifb.  They  riie  to  a  out* 
siderable  elevation;  the  highest  summit,  Mount  Dum- 
glow,  is  1215  feet  above  the  aea-level,  and  three  others,  called 
the  Ingans,  rise  respectively  to  1030,  1060,  and  1048  feet 

The  Salhie  Hills  are  west  of  the  Cleish  Hills,  and  sepa- 
rated firam  them  by  a  narrow  hut  rather  deep  depression. 
They  cover  a  large  surface,  being  4  miles  luig  from  north 
to  south,  and  more  than  two  from  east  to  west  They  also 
rise  to  a  considerable  elevation,  but  we  are  not  aware  that 
their  height  has  ever  been  determined.  They  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  nucleus  from  whirh  the  high  grounu  branch 
off  that  traverse  Fife,  south  of  the  Orr  river,  and  Clack- 
manan,  south  of  the  Devon.  The  elevated  ground  between 
the  Ch-r  river  and  the  Frith  of  Forth  extends  nearly  parallel 
to  the  course  of  the  river,  east  and  east-nortb>east,  and 
tenuinataa  between  Dysart  and  Wemn,  about  a  mile  from 
the  tea.  Except  a  ftw  hilla  nearBeatU.  called  Beatb  Hills, 
it  rises  only  to  a  nwderate  elevation,  but  a  high  tract  of  con- 
aiderable  width  extends  from  Beath  Hills  southward,  and 
terminates,  between  Aberdour  and  Kinghom,  in  several  hills 
of  considerable devation.  as  Dunearn  Hill  (695  feet).  Orrock 
Hill,  and  the  Bin  (625  feet);  the  last-mentioned  elevation 
stands  north  of  Burntisland,  half  a  mile  from  the  sea.  The 
western  ridge  of  hi;;b  land,  which  extends  through  Clack- 
manao,  is  rather  elevated  near  the  Saline  Hills,  but  gjradu- 
ally  decreases  as  it  advances  farther  west.  It  terminates 
in  the  vicinity  of  Tillibody,  where  the  Devon  river  turns  to 
the  south,  and  it  contains  no  high  summits. 

The  Oehill  Hill*  consist  ehielly  of  porphyry  and  amygda- 
loid, but  the  hiUs  which  enclose  them  on  the  south  belong 
to  tlia  boal  formatkm,  and  are  priuei^y  oompoud  of  lime- 


stone, sandstone,  ironstone,  clay,  slate,  bituminous  shale, 
greenstone,  basalt,  and  trap-tufa.  This  district  contains 
one  of  the  moat  extensive  coal-beds  in  Scotland.  It  begins 
on  the  east  in  the  parish  of  Dunino,  about  6  miles  west  of 
Fifeness,  and  extends  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Devon.  Th« 
richest  part  of  this  coal-fleld  is  stated  to  be  between  Dysart 
and  Alloa.  It  is  worked  at  several  places.  Iron-ore  abounds 
likewise  in  this  tract,  and  is  also  worked.  As  to  the  other  use- 
ful minerals,  see  Fitesbibs.  The  lower  hills  and  deelivitiei 
are  cultivated,  and  the  higher  hills  make  excellent  pasture- 
grounds.  The  whole  of  this  hilly  region  is  destitute  of  trees, 
except  where  they  have  been  planted :  the  plantations  con- 
sist of  oak,  ash,  larch,  elm,  beech,  spruce,  silver  and  Scotch 
fir.  (Sinclair's  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland;  New 
Statistical  Account  qf  Scotland.) 

OCHNA'CEiS  form  a  very  small  natural  order  of 
plants  nearly  allied  to  Rutacero,  and  remarkable  for  their 
fleshy  carpels  being  elevated  upon  an  enlarged  succulent 
receptacle.  Tbey  are  shrubs,  inhabiting  the  tropics  of 
either  hemisphere,  with  shining  evei^reen  leaves,  showy 
yellow  flowers,  with  five  or  ten  stamens,  whose  anthers  open 
by  jtores  at  the  point  They  appear  to  be  possessed  of 
tonic  and  astringent  qualities.  (Lindl^'s  Natural  Spsiem 
qf  Botany,  ed.  2,  p.  129.) 

OCH  RA,  or  OKRO,  a  plant  of  which  the  fruit  is  used  as  a 
v^etable  in  the  West  Indies,  the  United  States,  and  in  South 
America,  and  which  is  remarkable  for  the  similarity  of  its 
name  to  the  v^lable  called  Ochra  by  the  Greeks,  but  which 
has  not  been  ascertained  by  botanists.  The  names  by  which 
the  produce  of  the  New  World  is  distinguished  in  the  works 
of  Marcgrave  and  Piso  are  Quxngombo  and  Quigombo,  and  in 
later  works  by  that  of  Gombo,  and  Gombaut,  or  Oombtau. 
It  is  possible  therefore  that  a  classical  name,  which  was  not 
otherwise  engaged,  may  have  been  applied  to  a  new  vegeta- 
ble, and.  as  has  been  the  case  in  other  instances,  wilhont  any 
attempt  being  made  to  identify  the  plant  named  with  that 
which  had  been  described  by  classical  authors. 

The  okro  has  been  already  alluded  to  under  iSbuau,  to 
which  genus  it  belongs,  and  » the  H.esetJ^mfiir  of  botanists, 
which  is  very  closely  allied  to  H.  AMmoichut,  now  Abet- 
mmcfais  ntofcAoAi*,  so  long  noted  for  its  musk-scented  seeds, 
and  which  by  Browne,  in  his  'Nat  Hist  of  Jamaica,*  in 
called  Musk-okro.  The  former  is  characterised  by  having  a 
thick  unarmed  herbaceous  stem,  leaves  cordate  at  the  hue 
and  palmate,  or  divided  into  five  rather  obtuse  lobes,  dentate 
at  the  margin,  involucels  ten-leaved,  deciduous  petioles  Ion  fier 
than  the  flowers,  with  the  calyx  bursting  lonRitudinally. 
The  fruit  is  from  2  to  4  incbes  in  length,  pyrami^l  in  form, 
fUrrowed,  and  filled  when  in  a  green  state  with  a  large  pro- 
portion of  mucilage,  on  which  acrount  it  is  esteem^  both 
when  cooked  as  a  v^etable,  and  as  an  addition  to  make 
soup  viscid,  in  the  oonnlir  where  it  is  indigenous,  as, 
well  as  in  the  South  of  France  and  the  Levant  A  similar' 
but  distinot  species  is  employed  in  the  East  Indies  for  the 
same  purpose,  whence  It  has  probably  been  introduced  into 
Africa,  as  a  similar  plant  is  described  as  being  cultivated 
there,  and  the  fruit  employed  for  the  same  purpose.  The 
seeds  may  be  added  like  barley  to  soups,  and  nave  been  re- 
commended to  be  roasted  as  a  substitute  for  cofliae. 
OCHRE,  hydrated  sesquioxide  of  iron.  [Ikon.] 
OCHROITE.  [Cebium,  Ores  of.] 
OCHSENHAUSEN  is  a  principality  in  the  circle  ef  the 
Danube,  in  the  kingdom  of  Wiirtembei^,  about  56  square 
miles  in  extent  vrith  a  population  of  6000  inbabilanu.  It 
formerly  belonged  to  a  Benedictine  abbey :  the  abbot  was 
raised  by  the  emperor  Francis  L.  in  1740,  to  the  rank  of  a 
prince  of  the  Empire.  In  the  year  1 803.  the  greater  part  of 
It  was  assigned  as  an  indemni^  to  Prince  Wetisel  Lothar 
von  Hettnnich  (the  Austrian  high-ehanoellor),  but  of  the 
revenue,  amounting  to  70,000  florins,  he  is  bound  (o  pay 
over  20,000  florins  for  certain  purposes. 

The  town  of  Oohsenbausen,  situated  on  the  river  Rottum, 
in  48°  4' N.  lat  and  10"  E.  long.,  has  1400  inhabitanU. 
The  fine  buildings  of  the  antient  Benedictine  abbey,  and 
the  church,  which  is  distinguished  for  Its  sice  and  beauty, 
are  looked  upon  as  the  chief  ornaments  of  that  part  of  the 
country.  These  buildings  are  now,  under  the  name  of  Win- 
neburz.  the  residence  of  the  prince. 

OCKLEY.  SIMON,  was  born  at  Exeter  in  1678.  entered 
(Queen's  College,  Cambridge,  in  1693,  was  presented  to  the 
vicarage  of  Swavesey  in  17U5,  was  chosen  professo' of  Arabic 
in  the  university  of  (Abridge  in  17U*and(t[ibdUat^«atfK 
sey,  August  9,  172fl,  Digitized  by  VjUVJglC 
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Ockley  had  paid  great  attantton  to  the  study  of  the  Orien- 
tal langu^es,  and  vas  well  acquainted  with  the  Arabic 
His  principal  work. '  The  History  of  the  Saracens,'  which 
was  originally  published  in  two  volumes  8to^  the  first  in 
1708,  and  the  second  in  1718.  was  compiled  from  Arabic 
manuscripts  in  the  Bodleian  library  at  Oxford.  This  work, 
which  eomnwDces  at  the  death  of  Mohammed,  and  termi- 
nates in  the  year  705,  contains  much  valuable  information 
respecting  the  early  conquests  of  ibe  Arabs,  and  may  still 
be  consulted  with  advantage  by  those  who  are  unacquainted 
with  the  Oriental  languages.  Gibbon  made  considerable 
use  of  it  in  his  '  Decline  and  Fall,*  and  speaks  of  the  authcn: 
in  his  autobiography  as  'an  original  in  every  sense,  who 
had  opened  his  eyes.*  This  work  however  does  not  appear 
to  have  brought  Ockley  much  profit;  for  he  complains,  in 
his  inaugural  oration,  in  1711,  of  his  Htraitened  circum- 
stances, and  dates  the  second  volume  of  his  history  from 
Cambridge  Casile,  where  he  was  imprisotied  for  debt. 

Ot-kley  wrote  several  oiber  works,  of  which  the  principal 
ue:— 'Introductio  ad  Linguas  Orientales,  in  qua  iis  dis- 
ceiidis  via  munitur,  et  earum  Usus  oatenditur,'  1 706 ;  *  The 
History  ot  the  present  Jews  throughout  the  World,'  1707, 
translated  ttom  the  Italian  of  Leo  of  Modena,  a  Venetian 
Rabbi :  'The  Improvement  of  Human  Reason  exhibited  in 
the  Life  of  Hai  Ebn  Yokdhan,'  1708.  translated  from  the 
Arabic;  'An  Account  of  South-west  Barbanr/  1713;  a 
new  translation  of  the  second '  Apocryphal  Bookof  Esdns,* 
fi-om  the  Arabic  version  of  it,  1716. 

OCOOCH  HILLS.   [Mississippi  River.] 

O'CREA  (a  boot)  ia  a  term  used  in  descriptive  botany  to 
express  those  kinds.of  stipuls  which  grow  together  by  their 
Inck  and  front  edgra  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  a  tube,  through 
which  the  stem  passes.  The  genera  Pohvonum.  Rheum, 
and  Rumex  offer  a  common  illustration  o<  this  stnuAnre. 

OCTAGON.  [FoLYOoirs,  Regular.] 

OCTAHBDRGN.  [Solim.  RaauLAB.J 

OCTANS  (the  instrument  commonly  called  a  quadrant, 
which,  when  on  Hadley's  construction,  is  of  the  fbrm  of  an 
octant,  or  eighth  part  (^a  circle),  a  consteUatiaD  of  LacaiUe, 
situated  at  the  south  polc^  whidi  it  inclodea.  The  princi- 
pal stars  are  as  foUowa  *— 
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OCTANTS.   [Syztqibs,  &c.] 

OCTAVE  {Oetavtu,  Lat.),  in  Music,  the  eighth  note  of 
the  scale,  the  most  perfect  of  concwds.  whose  ratio  is  2  :  1, 
therefore  the  aimpl«t  of  all  the  sotin^  except  the  unison. 
The  harmonics  of  the  octave  and  unison  agree  invariably,  a 
coincidence  which  occurs  in  no  other  interval,  and  these 
sounds  have  so  close  a  resemblance,  that  in  combination 
th^  are  hardly  distinguibhable,  the  one  from  the  other. 
The  fallowing  are  the  properties,  says  Rousseau,  which 
so  singularly  distinguish  the  octave  from  all  other  intervals: 
—The  Octave  embraces  all  the  primitive  sounds,  tbat  is  to 
say,  all  the  original  tones  and  semitones.  Hence,  after 
having  established  a  system  or  series  of  notes  within  the 
limits  of  an  ocuve,  if  it  be  wished  to  extend  this  series  it 
wilt  be  absolutely  necessary  to  follow  the  same  order  in  a 
fcmuA  octave,  in  a  third,  or  a  fourth.  &c.,  and  no  sound  will 
'  'O  found  in  any  of  these  but  what  is,  as  it  were,  a  reeur- 
.^jnee  of  some  one  in  the  first  series.  It  is  in  virtue  of  this 
property  in  the  Octave  that  the  term  Diapagon  was  applied 
to  it  by  the  Greeks.  [Diapason.] 

The  Octave  has  also  another  semarkaUe  proper^,  the 
same  writer  observes,  namely,  that  it  may  be  Rubied, 
tripled,  and  multiplied  at  pleasure,  without  changing  its 
nature.  This  multiplication,  however,  is  limited  as  relates 
to  its  elbet  on  the  ear.  and  an  interval  of  eight  octavei^  for  in- 
f  tanc*.  would  ha  searady,  if  at  all,  ap^NmmUa  as  siieh 


the  auditory  ot^n,  A  double  Octave  is  less  agreeable  than 
a  single  one ;  a  triple  Octave  loses  still  more  of  its  pleasirg 
quahty ;  tilt,  by  inereafing  the  distance,  the  relatioiiahip 
the  sounds  becomes  noariy  nndistinguisbable- 

OCTATE.  Thx  Rvls  or.  or  what  the  French  e«ll  La 
Rigle  de  FOelaoe.  [AccovpAmimn  qTM*  Seala-I 

OCTA'VIA.   [AwToifius,  M.] 

OCTHO'SIA.   [CiRaiPiDA,  voL  vii,  p.  209.] 

OCTOBER,  in  the  year  of  Romulus,  was  strictly  what  its 
name  implies,  the  eighth  month.  With  us  it  is  the  tenttt 
Suetonius  tells  us  that  Domitian,  who  was  bom  in  this 
month,  gave  it  his  own  name  (Suetoiu,  Domit.,  c  13); 
but  it  lasted  during  bis  lifo  only  (Plutarch,  Nwn^  p.  72; 
Maerobii  Satumal.,  i.  12).  Antoninus  Pius,  in  honour  of 
his  wife  Faustina.  <^led  it  *  Faustinus'  (Julius  Capiiolinus, 
c.  10) ;  and  the  flatterers  of  Commodus  assigned  to  it  one 
of  their  patron's  epithets.  'Invictus.'  (^lius  Lamprid.^  ed. 
Luad.  Bat.,  1671.  p.  507.)  Our  Ang|lo-Saxon  anceatois 
called  it  te  teoika  monath,  the  tenth  month ;  they  also  gave 
it  the  name  of  fftHttr-J^ltith,  winte^-hq^ning.  (Bos- 
worth.  Sax.  DieL,  v.  *  Honath.*) 

OCTOX7ERA.  M.  de  BlainviU^s  name  for  tlw  flist 
fomily  of  his  order  CryptotUhnmiMatat  oontainlng  ilae 
genus  Oetaput. 

0CT0LA8MIS.  Mr.  Gray's  name  for  a  genua  of  Cii^ 
rhipeds  (Heptaloimu,  Leach). 

OCrrOOaERlS.    [Cirripxda.  vol.  Tii.,  p.  210.] 

CyCTOPUS.   [Ckphalopoda  ;  Sepiadje.] 

OCUU'NA.  [Madrbphtllicea.] 

O'CYMUM,  a  genus  of  labiate  plants,  remarkable  for 
the  fragrance  of  their  leaves,  which  are  used  as  an  ingre- 
dient  in  savoury  dishes,  on  which  aorount  some  of  the 
Bpeeies  li^ve  from  tiine  immemorial  been  objects  of  very 
General  cnltivatioi.  In  English  gardens  they  are  called 
Basils,  a  corruption  of  Bisilisca,  the  name  given  to  oommoo 
basil  by  the  monkish  writers  upon  plants,  in  allusion  to  its 
t«at  qittilitiea. 

Of  common  basil  {Oeymtm  Bariheum^  I^nn.)  there  are 
many  varieties,  differing  in  their  size,  in  the  fbrm  and 
colour  of  their  leaves,  and  in  minor  paitieidars :  in  their 
qualities  they  are  nearly  alike.  This  speeies  is  found  wild 
in  the  hotter  parts  of  the  East  Indies,  where  it  is  a  peren- 
nial, with  a  woody  root ;  but  in  our  gardens  it  is  treated  as 
a  tender  annual,  being  raised  in  the  spring  in  a  hotrbed,  and 
turned  into  a  warm  border  when  the  summer  is  so  for 
advanced  that  there  is  no  longer  any  danger  from  frost, 
which  is  instantly  fotal  to  such  plants.  Besides  this  Mr. 
Bentham  enumerates  forty-three  other  species  iLabiatanm 
Genera  and  Smcim,  p.  18),  one  of  which,  the  O.  vtWd^.  is 
used  as  a  febrinige  in  Sierra  Lanie.  The  genus  ia  readily 
known  by  its  calyx  being  bent  downwards  when  the  fruit  k 
ripe,  and  then  appearing  covered  as  it  were  by  a  very  large 
ovate  dorsal  lobe,  and  by  the  stamens  being  deelinate. 

OCYPO'OIANS,  a  tribe  of  firaeAytfrow  Cnutaeeant, 
placed  by  M.  Milne  Bdwards  between  the  AimoMenaw 
and  the  Gonopladms. 

Character  qf  the  Tribe.— Carapace  rhomboidal  or  trape- 
zoidal, very  much  elevated  anteriorly  and  depressed  poo- 
terivly;  the  frontal  border  occupying  the  whole  width, 
and  the  front,  which  is  lamellar  and  bent  down  to  the 

r'stome,  extremely  narrow;  its  width  does  not  equal  a 
rd  of  the  length  of  the  eyea,  nor  the  half  of  the  width  of 
the  buccal  frame,  which  itadf  is  very  narrow.  The  eget 
are  very  long  and  the  eomea,  in  genenl,  is  very  large.  Thm 
basilary  joint  of  the  intenud  antemue  is  oval,  rather 
lar^,  and  placed  vertically  in  the  anterior  angle  of  the 
orbit ;  the  moveable  stem  of  these  appendages  is  extremely 
smsU  and  hidden  under  the  fkont;  the  two  terminating 
filaments  are  very  short,  large,  and  hardly  annulated,  a  dis- 
position which  is  not  observed  in  any  of  the  crustaceans 
previously  treated  of  in  tlte  system  of  M.  Milne  Edwards, 
except  in  the  Dotot,  The  ertemal  antensue  are  rudiment- 
ary, and  situated,  as  they  ordinarily  are,  in  an  openine  of 
the  internal  angle  of  the  orbit ;  their  first  joint  is  leas  wan 
the  second,  and  the  third  onl^  reaches  to  the  edge  of  the 
anterior  border  of  the  basilary  ^oint  of  the  internal  antenna. 
The  epiitotne  is  continuous  with  the  lower  border  of  the 
orbit,  and  the  hoecal  firame  is  remarlubly  more  narrow  an- 
teriorly than  it  is  poeterioljr.  The  external  jato-faet  elose 
the  mouth  completely ;  the  mterior  border  of  their  lamellar 
portifm  is  straight ;  their  third  joint  is  vwy  much  elongated, 
and  their  fourui  inserted  at  the  external  angle  of  the  pie- 
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bsse  of  which  is  directed  backwards ;  it  is  strongly  curved 
in  its  longitudinal  direction,  and  gives  passage  to  the  male 
orgaos  at  a  considerable  distance  from  its  external  brader. 
The  anterior  feet  are,  generally,  compressed  and  of  very 
unequal  hm;  the  rest  are  very  long  and  exhibit  no  great 
difference  between  themselTes;  the  terminating  joint  is 
often  depressed,  but  has  never  Uie  form  of  a  natatory  oar. 
The  lUfdomen,  composed  ordinarily  of  seven  distinct  seg- 
ments in  both  sexes,  is  very  narrov.  In  general  it  doev  not 
cover  more  tlmn  a  third  of  the  posterior  portion  of  the 
sternal  plastron  of  the  male,  and  even  in  the  female  leaves 
that  part  of  the  plastron  which  approaches  the  base  of  the 
feet  exposed.  In  the  greater  part  of  the  cases,  if  not  always, 
there  are  only  seven  branchi€e  on  each  side  of  the  thorax, 
five  of  which  only  are  couched  under  the  vault  of  the  sides, 
and  two  reduced  to  the  state  of  vestiges  only,  and  fixed  to 
the  jaw-feet.   (M.  Edwards.) 

Locality  and  HaibitM  qf  the  Tribe.— Tha  Ocypodians,  as 
their  name  implies,  are  very  swift  runners,  living  nearly 
lUways  on  the  strand,  where  they.dig  holes  fiar  themselves. 

H.  Hilne  Edwards,  who  remaru  that  this  small  and 
very  natural  group  is  closely  allied  to  the  genera  DoU> 
and  Mycteri*  among  the  Pinnotherians,  thus  divides  the 
tribe:— 

Cornea  tnuispaient,  very  large, 
oval,  occupying  at  least  the  half 
of  the  length  of  the  ocular  pe-  Ocypoda. 
dundea,  and  commencing  very 
Tribe  of     near  the  base  of  thwe  stems 
Ocypodians. 

Cornea  transparent,  very  small, 
rounded,  not  occupying  the  fourth 
part  of  the  length  of  the  ocular  (Gelaamns. 
peduncle,  and  only  commencing 
close  to  its  extremity. 

Ocypoda.  (Fabricius.) 

Generic  Character. — Carapace  rbomboidal  or  even  nearly 
square,  and  nearly  as  laige  behind  as  before ;  its  upper  sur- 
face, which  is  nearly  transversely  horizontal,  but  a  little 
curved  in  a  longitudinal  direclion,  is  strongly  inclined  down- 
wards and  backwards ;  its  anterior  and  lateral  surfaces  are 
very  much  elevated  and  nearly  vertical,  and  these  last  are 
divided  into  two  portions  by  an  elevated  vertical  line  which 
terminates  between  the  base  of  the  third  and  fourth  pair 
>f  feet.  The  front  is  mudi  longer  than  it  is  wide;  it  does 
not  cover  the  articulation  of  the  ocular  peduncles,  and  only 
aquaU  in  width  the  half  of  the  epistome,  to  the  anterior 
border  of  whieh  it  unites  itself.  The  orbits  are  very  large, 
not  deep, and  divided  into  two  distinct  portions,  one  internal 
or  fbraminel,  whieh  gives  insertion  to  the  ocular  peduncle, 
and  which  in  the  Cydometopet  and  Oxyrhynchi  is  always 
hidden  under  the  front;  the  external  portion  serves  for  toe 
lodgment  of  the  major  part  of  the  eye  and  its  peduncle. 
The  upper  border  of  these  cavities,  which  is  much  less  ad- 
vanceu  than  the  lower,  presents  a  disposition  which  accords 
with  this  division,  for  it  describes  two  curved  lines  which 
unite  in  forming  an  anele,  the  summit  of  which  is  directed 
forwards.  The  form  of  the  eyet  is  also  very  remarkable ; 
the  cornea  is  oval,  very  large,  and  extends  below  within  a 
very  smal  distance  or  the  base  of  the  peduncle ;  but  in 


general  this  last  is  prolonged  beyond  its  extremity,  so  that 
the  eyes  terminate  with  a  kind  of  horn,  the  length  of  wbicb 
seems  to  increase  with  age.  The  internal  antenna  are  di^ 
posed  as  stated  in  the  character  of  the  group ;  the  external 
antemue  are  rudimentary ;  their  third  joint  is  not  half  so 
long  as  the  second,  and  their  terminal  stemlet  b  scarcely 
longer  than  their  peduncle.  The  epittome  is  very  small 
and  presents  at  its  median  part  a  small  quadrilateral  pro- 
longation which  is  soldered  to  the  front.  Tbe  third  joint  of 
the  external  jatn-feet  is  quadrilateral  and  much  smaller 
than  tbe  preceding  ;  it  never  hides  tbe  sort  of  appendage 
formed  by  tbe  three  succeeding  joints,  and  the  palp  which 
occupies  the  external  border  of  these  members  is  styliform 
and  deprived  of  a  multi-articulate  terminal  filament.  The 
anterior  feet  are,  in  general,  shorter  than  the  rest,  and  the 
hand  whieh  terminates  them  is  much  compressed  and  very 
large  in  comparison  with  tbe  arm :  the  difference  between 
tbe  hands  of  each  side  is  often  very  great,  especially  in  the 
male.  The  succeeding  feet  are  also  much  eomprwed,  and 
increase  in  length  up  to  the  fourth  pair  inclusively ;  these 
last  are  about  thrice  the  length  of  the  post-frontu  portion 
of  the  carapace  and  the  posterior  feet  are  much  snorter ; 
the  tarsi  are  always  compressed  and  nearly  of  the  form  of 
a  small  spatula,  and  at  tbe  basilary  joint  of  the  third  and 
fourth  pair  there  is  a  sort  of  articular  surface  surrounded 
with  hairs,  which  eeeras  destined  to  diminish  the  friction  of 
these  two  members  against  each  other.  The  abdomen  is 
much  narrower  at  its  base  than  the  posterior  part  of  the 
thorax,  and,  in  both  sexes,  leaves  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  last  segments  of  this  part  of  the  body  exposed ;  in 
the  male,  it  has  a  triangular,  elongated  form,  and  advances 
to  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  plastron ;  in  the  female  its 
last  segment  is  not  a  fourth  as  large  as  Uie  preceding^  and 
is  ordiiuirily  received  in  a  notch  of  its  anterior  border.  The 
first  pair  of  abdominal  appendages,  in  the  male,  are  very 
much  developed,  cylindrical  and  slightly  hooked  towards 
the  end ;  the  Hcond  pair  are.  in  general,  rudimentary. 

The  branchia  which  ordinarily  exists  on  tbe  antepenult: 
mate  joint  of  the  sides  is  wanting  in  the  Oevpoda;  the 
others  are  directed  very  obliquely  backwards,  and  the 
branchial  cavity  is  elevated  so  as  to  leave  above  a  great  void 
space  which  is  lined  by  a  membrane  more  or  less  spongy. 
(M.Edwards.) 

Habiit  qf  the  Genus. — So  rapid  are  the  Ocypoda  in  their 
motions,  that  those  who  have  observed  these  animals  in  their 
native  haunts  declare  that  they  run  so  fost  that  a  man 
can  hardly  overtake  them.  They  hollow  out  boles  for 
themselves  in  the  sand  of  the  aea-bank,  and  remain  shut 
up  in  theu:  burrows  throughout  the  winter. 

Geographieal  Dietributton. — The  warm  climates  of  both 
hemispheres. 

M.  Milne  Edwards  records  seven  recent  speetes,  which 
he  separates  into  two  divisions,  observing,  at  the  same  time, 
that  the  species  are  difficult  to  distinguish  on  acoount  of 
the  changes  which  age  produces  on  the  form  of  these  orut- 
taceans. 

A. 

Species  whose  transparent  cornea  occupies  the  extremity 
of  the  ocular  peduncle,  and  is  not  overpassed  by  a  styliform 
prolongation  or  a  terminal  tubercle. 

Example,  Ocypoda  arenaria^  7%e  Sand-CrtA  of  Catesb-' 
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tmngth  kbout  tvo  inches ;  colour  yellowish. 
LocaUtjf.—Tho  couu  of  North  America  and  the  Aa- 
tillea. 

HabiU. — This  species  Uvea  in  boles  three  or  four  feet 
deep,  which  it  hollows  out  in  the  sand  immediately  above 
the  level  of  the  wash  of  the  sea.  Its  general  time  of  quit- 
tinf;  the  burrow  to  seek,  its  food  is  the  night,  and  when  pur- 
lued  it  runs  with  great  swiftness,  elevating  at  the  same 
time  its  claws  in  a  menacing  manner.  This  is  their  sum- 
mer life ;  but  towards  the  end  of  October  they  retire  inland 
to  bybernata  in  the  earth.  When  they  have  found  a  place 
proper  for  their  purpose,  they  dig  a  hole  like  that  which 
they  had  occupied  on  the  edge  of  the  sea ;  and,  after  enter- 
ing therein,  stop  up  the  entrance  so  cleverly  that  no  trace 
of  its  existence  is  lefL  Then  they  retire  to  the  bottom, 
and  there  remain  till  the  warm  weather  brings  them  forth, 
when  they  again  repair  to  their  marine  residences. 

B. 

Species  whoM  eyes  cany  at  their  extremity  an  appendage, 
Jti  the  form  of  a  tubercle,  cylinder,  or  stylet,  which  overpasses 
the  transparent  cornea. 

Example,  Oq/poda  Mppea.  Terminal  appendage  of  the 
ayes  lat^e,  short,  conical,  and  furnished  at  its  extremity 
with  a  pencil  of  long  hairs.    Length,  two  inches,  French. 

Locality. — Syria,  Egypt,  Cape  de  Verd.  &o. 


a,  ptiwmt  h.  mdM  dde  oTintlB,  tn  dataO.  (H.  Sdwn^) 

Gelasimus. 

Generic  Character. — Carapace  much  wider  than  that  of 
Oeypoda^  more  convex,  ana  much  narrower  backwards. 
Stomachal  region  very  small,  and  genital  region  generally 
very  large.  Disposition  of  the  front  and  of  the  internal 
antennce  nearly  tne  same  as  in  the  preceding  genus  \  ocular 
psdundet,  on  the  contrary,  very  narrow,  and  the  cornea 
which  terminates  them  not  occupying  more  than  its  Qfih 
part ;  upper  border  of  the  orbits  much  less  projecting  than 
the  lower;  not  divided  into  two  portions  as  in  the  Ocypodec, 
and  convox  nearly  throughout  its  length ;  external  extremity 
of  those  cavities  largely  open,  and  communicating  with  a 
fUrrow  which  is  obliquely  directed  behind  and  downwards. 
External  Antenna  much  more  developed  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding genus.  The  external  Jato-feet  hav«  the  same  form 
as  the  OcypodtB.  The  anterior  feet,  i6  Mneral,  very 
small  in  the  female;  but,  in  ^e  male,  one  of  tnem  acquires 
enormous  dimensions.  Sometimes  it  is  the  right;  sometimes 


the  left  claw  which  grows  to  this  great  size,  being,  in  certain  in 
stances,  twice  as  large  as  the  body.  The  claws  of  the  smaller 
anterior  foot  are  enlarged  and  lamellar  towards  the  end  ana 
a  little  contorted;  those  of  the  great  anterior  foot  are  arched, 
elevated,  and  slightly  dentated  on  the  edges.  The  rest  of 
the  feet  are  -moderate,  and  present  nothing  remarkable. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  the  abdomen. 

M.  Milne  Edwaras,  who  gives  the  above  character,  states 
that  Mr.  Thomas  Bell  had  informed  him  that  some  Gela- 
timi  have  at  a  certain  age,  if  not  always,  a  stylet  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  ocular  peduncle,  on  the  side  of  the  great 
claw,  whilst  the  eye  of  the  opposite  side  always  retains  the 
ordinary  form. 


Geluimiu  uiralipM.  (Indiaa  Seaa.) 
■,iiiiderddeflfb«d|  ft.abdonwD;  •,ui«iina-  (H.EdwardB-) 


Geo^aphieal  Distribution  qf  the  Genua. — ^The  w»im 
countnes  in  both  hemispheres. 

Habiti  the  Genua.— T\m  Gelaaimi  live  in  boles  near 
the  edge  of  the  sea,  in  pairs,  and  the  great  claw  of  the 
male  is  used  to  stop  the  entrance  of  the  hole. 

The  species  are  numerous ;  but  they,  as  well  ai  the  Ocy- 
podtB,  are  difficult  to  be  distinguished,  because  the  parts 
which  differ  the  most,  namely  the  front  and  the  great 
claw,  change  their  form  with  the  progressive  age  of  the 
animal. 

Example,  Gelaaimua  Marioma.  Length  aboat  8  lines ; 
width  about  an  inch,  French. 
Xoco/tiy.— Manilla. 


Fossil.  OcTPDDIANS. 

Gelasimus. 

The  fossil  species  which  moat  resembles  Gelanmua  Mara- 
foani  seems  to  be  Gelatimue  nitidus,  figured  by  M.  De>- 
marest  in  his  Histoire  Naturelle  det  Crustacea fatsilet,  but 
the  lateral  edges  of  the  carapace  in  the  fossil  are  quite 
smooth,  and  (he  front  is  terminated  by  a  very  short  sharp 
point.  Neither  th^  geological  nor  geographical  locality 
appears  to  he  known.  The  specimen  is  in  the  Paris  mJ- 
seum. 

OCY'PTERDS.  [ShwiibsO 
OCY'ROE.   [CiLiooRADA,  vol.  viu  p.  164.] 
OCY'THOE.   rCKPHALOPODA ;  Papkb  NAunLna.] 
OCZAKOW,  a~  Russian  ti^«^i^  government  of 
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Kherson,  is  situated  in  46*  37*  N.  bt.  and  31°  30'  E.  long., 
on  a  small  brook  near  the  mouth  of  the  tireT  Dnieper, 
which  IB  here  about  four  miles  and  a  half  wide  between  Oo- 
lakowand  Kinboum.  Oczakow,  though  never  a  large  place, 
was  formerly  one  of  the  most  important  fortresses  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  and  bad  a  citadel,  the  walls  of  which 
were  twenty-five  ^t  high.  The  population  was  at  that 
time  5000.  It  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  importance  that 
was  attached  to  it  in  the  wars  between  the  Turks  and  the 
Russians  in  the  last  century.  In  1737  it  was  taken  by 
storm  by  the  Russians  under  Count  Munich,  but  with  the 
loss  of  18.000  men.  In  the  same  ^ear  a  Turkish  army  of 
70,000  men  attempted  to  ncorer  it,  but  was  repulsed  with 
the  loss  of  S0,000  men.  The  Russians,  having  razed  the 
fortilcations,  abandoned  the  place  in  1738.  The  Turks  re- 
occnpied  it  in  1 743,  and  held  it  till  1 788,  when,  after  a  six 
months'  siege  by  the  Russians  under  Suwarroff,  it  was  taken 
by  storm.  The  English  government  interfered  in  1790,  to 
oblige  Russia  to  restore  it  to  Turkey ;  but  the  Porte  ceded 
the  place,  which  was  quite  devastated,  at  the  peace  of  1791. 
Oczakow  has  never  recovered,  and  has  not  at  present  above 
1000  inhabitants,  consisting  of  Greeks,  Armenians,  Turks, 
Russians,  and  Moldavians.  This  however  may  be  ascribed 
in  a  great  measure  to  the  riw  of  Odessa,  which  attracted 
both  its  trade  and  its  population.  The  town  is  still  of  some 
importanne,  because  the  latger  merchantmen  going  to 
Kherson  are  obliged  by  the  shulowness  of  the  sea  to  atop  at 
Oaakov,  where  the  goods  are  pat  on  board  smaller  vessels. 
Not  ftr  ftom  Ocnkow,  at  the  vfllage  of  Tamtino.  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Bng,  are  the  ruins  of  the  antient  Milenan 
eobny  of  Olbia,  where  nnmerous  antiquHieB,  particularly 
antient  coins,  are  fieqnently  found. 

ODE  is  derived  m>m  a  Greek  word,  which  sigi.i8es  a 
song  (^24,  do(24),  and  appears  to  have  been  originally  ap- 
plied to  any  kind  of  poetry  which  was  written  tol>e  sung  ox 
accompanied  with  music.  The  ode  may  be  r^rded  as  the 
foundation  of  lyric  poetry,  and  differs  firom  epic  poetry  in 
delineating  the  poet's  own  thoughts  and  feelings,  while  the 
latter  species  of  poetry  details  external  circumstances  end 
events.  The  most  celebrated  Greek  end  Roman  odes  are 
those  of  Pindar,  Horace,  and  Anacreon.  In  English  the 
best  odea  have  poihaps  been  written  by  Dryden  and  Gray. 
For  a  ftirther  aoeonnt  of  this  speoiea  of  poetry  the  reader  is 
referred  to  Ltuc  Po«t«t.   

ODENATUS.  or  ODENATHUS.  [Zmhobu.] 

ODENSEB.  C^XBN.] 

ODENWALD.  [Geiikant.] 

ODER,  Hitet.  [Germany.] 

ODERir  is  probably  black  mica;  for.  like  that  sub- 
stance, it  may  be  split  into  thin  leaves.  It  is  opaque,  black, 
snd  has  very  little  lustre.  Its  colour  is  probably  owing  to 
some  foreign  substance,  which  may  cause  the  diffHenoe  be- 
tween its  appearance  and  that  of  common  mica.  It  occurs 
in  Sweden.  ~ 

ODESSA,  a  seaport  and  important  commennel  town  of 
Southern  Russia,  m  the  government  of  Kherson,  is  in 
46^  28'  N.  lat.  and  in  30"  42'  E.  long.,  at  the  north- 
westwn  extremis  of  the  bay  of  Adschai.  This  town, 
which  is  now  so  flourbbing,  and  constantly  inereasii^  in 
extent  and  inportanoe,  was  a  miserable  village  called  Kod- 
sehabeg  when  the  empress  Cetheriae  obtained  possession  of 
Oczakow  and  the  part  of  the  country  as  fhras  the  Dnieper, 
by  the  treaty  of  peace  of  1791.  Ever  since  the  time  of 
Peter  I.  the  Russians  bad  been  very  desirous  of  an  esta- 
btiahment  on  the  Black  Sea,  especially  after  they  had  got 
pOBsesttion  of  the  south-east  part  of  Poland.  Catherine 
cbose  this  spot  for  the  site  of  the  new  town  and  seaport,  and 
several  regiments  were  employed  in  1794  in  di^ng  the 
foundation  and  in  the  construction  of  public  works.  The 
site  is  on  the  whole  well  chosen.  There  is  no  river,  but  it 
luu  a  fine  bay,  with  suCAcient  depth  of  water,  almost  to  the 
very  shore,  for  the  largest  men-of-war.  The  bottom  is  fine 
sand  or  gravel,  and  the  bay  is  seldom  ftoien,  and  tben  only 
lor  a  ihort  time. 

The  emperor  Alexander  completed  what  Catherine  had 
begun.  He  appointed  the  Doke  of  Richelieu,  a  French 
emigrant  nobleman,  who  had  entered  the  Russian  service,  to 
the  post  of  governor  of  the  new  town,  undw  whose  judicious 
administration  its  prosperity  rapidly  increased.  The  first 
inbabiiants  of  Odessa  were  some  Greek  families,  but  in 
1804  the  population  already  amounted  to  15,000.  The  town 
is  regularly  Duilt  in  the  form  of  an  oblong^imlle1(^ram,  on 
a  deoUvity  slof^  towards  the  sea.    The  sunonndiiig 


country  is  an  exten^ve  and.  fertile  plain,  but  the  climate  is 
unhealthy  at  some  seasons  of  the  vear.  The  harbour,  whidi 
is  formed  by  two  large  moles,  ana  can  contain  two  hundred 
ships,  is  defended  by  strong  works.  At  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity is  the  citadel,  and  at  the  other  the  lazaretto ;  on  a 
projecting  point  of  land  on  the  south  side  of  the  bay  there  is 
a  lighthouse.  The  road  is  very  spacious,  and  the  anchoraee 
safe,  being  protected  ^;ainst  all  winds  except  the  soulo- 
east  The  town  is  well  built;  the  streets  are  broad  and 
straight,  but  not  paved.  The  houses  are  in  general  two 
stories  high,  and  built  of  stone,  lliere  are  many 
fine  buildings ;  among  them  the  ehuroh  of  St.  Nicholas, 
which  is  the  Russian  trathedtal,  the  Protestant  church,  the 
admiralty,  the  hospital,  the  custom-house,  the  exchange, 
and  the  theatre,  wnere  Russian  pieces,  Italian  operas,  and 
Greek  tragedies  are  performed.  There  is  a  fine  public 
garden  in  the  middle  of  the  town.  Between  the  harbour 
and  the  town  there  is  a  line  of  barracks,  consisting  of  sixteen 
detached  edifices;  there  are  in  the  town  nearly  ux  hundred 
corn-magazines,  and  a  bazar,  which  contains  550  shops. 

To  the  north  of  the  town  there  are  magazines  of  salt  and 
salt  meat,  and  to  the  west  of  them  reservoirs  of  wateF.  The 
rivers  which  flow  into  ihe  sea  on  both  sides  being  at  a  con- 
siderable distance,  Odessa  used  often  to  sufier  from  want  of 
water,  but  this  disadvantage  has  been  remedied  by  the  con- 
struction of  an  aqueduct  The  chief  establishment  Ibr 
education  Is  the  Lyceum,  founded  hy  the  Duke  de  Ricfae> 
lien,  on  the  plan  of  those  in  I^Vanee,  and  called  by  his 
name ;  two  schools  tbr  jurisprudence,  political  economy 
and  commerce,  and  a  school  for  training  schoolmastent 
are  connected  vith  the  Lyceum :  the  other  institutions  ere 
a  school  for  young  ladies,  a  school  of  trade  and  navigatioD« 
a  model-sdiobl  for  young  Jews,  the  academy  of  the  Oriental 
languages,  the  museum  of  the  antiquities  of  Southern 
Russia,  and  the  botanic  garden  and  the  Agricultural  So- 
ciety. Three  public  baths  have  been  established  of  late 
yeara,  chiefly  for  the  Poles,  many  of  whom  come  to  Odessa 
for  the  benefit  of  sea-bathing.  Tbe  total  population  o. 
Odessa,  with  its  suburbs  of  Perisip  and  Moldawaoka,  was 
63,U00  at  the  end  of  1837,  among  whom  there  are  many 
Jem,  Poles,  Greeks,  Armenians,  and  German  neohanios. 
The  labouring  doss  consists  chiefly  of  little  Russians,  who 
speak  a  Russian  dialect,  and  are  for  the  most  part  runaway 
serft.  The  adyaeent  country  is  inhabited  by  settlers  ftom 
diflbrent  parts  of  Germaay,  by  Bulgarians,  gypsies,  Pofuh 
and  RusBwn  peasants.  Of  the  Russian  inhabitants  of  the 
adjacent  country,  the  men  are  a  robust  well-built  race: 
the  women,  on  the  contrary,  are  very  ugly,  dirty,  and 
lazy.  Tbe  Jevs  are  in  general  very  dirty  in  their  dress ; 
the  costume  of  the  Jewesses,  many  of  whom  Sf  e  very  hand- 
some, is  more  ornamental,  and  often  rich.  .  The  Greeks 
appear  in  a  motley  mixture  of  Turkish  or  Slavonian  cos< 
tumes.  The  Greek  women  are  very  handsome,  and  their 
dress  pleasing  and  tasteful. 

In  the  year  1817  Odessa  was  declared  a  free  port  foe 
thir^  years,  into  whUsh  all  foreign  goods  are  admitted  free 
of  du^.  The  space  aHotted  to  the  fne  port  is  endow! 
with  a  cirenltr  wall  to  prevent  smuggling  into  the  intenor. 
The  most  important  article  of  exportation  is  ewn  from  tbe 
Ukraine.  Wheat  is  exported  to  Turkey,  Italy,  Frane^ 
Spain,  and  England,  ^le  principal  towns  with  which 
Odessa  is  diiecuy  connected  are  Trieste,  Leghorn,  Mar- 
seille, Barcelona,  and  London.  Other  articles  brought  from 
the  Ukraine  for  exportation  are  fiax,  timber,  tallow,  and 
hides.  The  iinports  are  colonial  produce,  and  manu&ctures 
of  all  kinds.  The  richest  merchants  are  English,  French, 
and  Italians;  many  Jews  and  Armenians  are  also  engaged 
in  trade. 

Odessa  has  conaiderable  breweries  and  distilleries,  and 
manu&ctories  of  woollens  bo,4  silks,  tobacco,  soap^  and 
candles.  There  is  a  great  wan  t  of  medianics  in  tbe  town, 
and  of  agrkmltural  Inmurers  in  diecounn7.  Tbe  Russian 
govammeat  1ms  granted  great  advantages  to  settlers  of  both 
kinds.  Within  these  fbw  years  many  gardens  have  been 
formed  in  the  environs. 

The  commerce  of  Odessa  in  1838  was  remarkably  prosper^ 
ous :  the  value  of  the  exports  exceeded  38  millions  of  ruUes, 
and  that  of  the  imports  was  nearly  22  millions  of  rubles. 
Above  800  foreign  ships  (of  which  160  were  En)jrlishJ  en- 
tered the  port,  and  nearly  800  sailed  laden  wilh  the  pro- 
duotions  of  Southern  Russia,  amongst  which  was  above  a 
mllUoii  ohetmrta*  of  wheat.  Of  vessels  employed  in.dke 
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eoasting^trade,  659  arrived  and  702  sailed.  The  cu&toma' 
duties  were,  1,  fbr  the  Richelieu  Lyceum,  3,274,686  rubles 
(there  is  a  small  duty  on  every  chetwert  of  com) ;  2.  for  the 
town  of  Odeasa,  1,630,612;  3,  for  the  lighthouses,  19,975: 
in  all,  4,925,273  rubles.  The  year  1839  will  probably 
show  a  ftirther  increase  in  the  trade  of  Odessa ;  for  the 
value  of  the  exports  in  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  was 
33.109,990  rubles,  whereas  it  was  only  13,855,324  in  the 
first  six  months  of  1838.  Up  to  August  the  imports  were 
12,6fi2,162  rubles;  492  ships  had  arrived,  and  473  sailed.* 

^Hasset;  Stein;  Cannaoich;  and  the  Russian  Official 
Journal  f^f  the  Chamber  of  Merchants.) 

ODIN,  or  OTHIN,  was  the  principal  deity  of  the  antient 
Scandinavians  and  Northern  Germans.  'Wodan, '  or 
'  Gwodan,'  was  another  form  of  the  name  of  Odin.  Odin  is 
represented  by  some  as  tb^  god  of  war,  the  Mars  of  Scan- 
dinavian mytholof^.  (Paulus  Diaconus ;  Adamus  Bre- 
roensis;  Braun,  Religion  der  alten  Teutschen.)  Among 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  Wodan  was  the  god  of  merchants,  cor- 
responding to  the  Hermes  of  the  Greeks.  The  fourth  day 
of  the  week,  Wednesday,  derived  Us  name  fVom  this  deity. 
In  the  account  of  the  origin  of  the  world,  as  given  in  the 
older  Edda.  Odin,  the  eldest  son  of  Bor,  the  second  man,  is 
represented  as  having,  with  his  two  brothers  ViU  and  V£, 
defeated  and  slain  th6  frost  giant  Ymer,  out  of  whose  body 
they  formed  the  habitable  world.  According  to  this  ihble, 
Odin  and  his  brethren  and  ant^onists  are  personifications 
of  the  elements  of  the  world.  [Mythology,  Physical 
Theory^  But  there  is  another  and  a  younger  Odin,  who  is 
partly  a  mythological  and  partly  an  historical  personage. 

In  all  the  Scandinavian  traditions  preserved  by  the  chro- 
niclers, mention  is  made  of  a  chief,  called  Odin,  who  came 
from  Asia  with  a  large  host  of  people  called  Aser,  and  con< 
quered  Scandinavia,  where  he  ouiit  a  city  called  Sigtuna, 
vith  temples,  and  established  a  worship  and  a  hmrarchv ; 
be  also  invented  or  brought  with  him  the  characters  of  the 
Runic  ahihabeC;  he  was  in  short  the  legislator  and  civiliser 
of  the  North.  He  is  represented  also  as  a  great  magician, 
and  was  worshipped  as  a  god  after  his  death,  when  some  of 
the  attributes  of  the  older  Odin  were  ascribed  to  him. 
(Messenius,  ScaniUa  JUustraia;  Mtinter,  Ecclesiastical 
History  of  Denmark;  Finn  MsCTUsen,  Prisees  veterum 
SoreaUum  Mytholo^ee  Lexicon,  Copenhagen,  1828.) 

The  epoch  of  this  emigration  of  Odin  and  his  host  is  a 
subject  of  great  uncertainty.  Some  place  it  in  the  time  of 
the  Scythian  expedition  of  Darius  ECystaspis ;  others  (and 
this  has  been  the  most  common  opinion  among  Scandina- 
vian arobteol^nsts)  fix  it  about  the  time  of  the  Roman 
oonquests  in  Pontus,  about  60  b.c.  Suhm,  in  bis  '  Ges- 
ehtente  der  Nordischeo  Fabelzeit,'  enumerates  four  Odins. 
One  was  Bor's  son ;  he  came  from  Uie  mouths  of  theTanais, 
and  introdueed  into  the  North  the  worship  of  the  tan.  A 
teeondi  the  son  of  Hermodi,  came  with  the  Aser  from  the 
botden  of  Europe  and  Asia  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of 
Darius  Hystaspis,  and  brought  with  bim  the  Runic  alphabet, 
built  temples,  and  established  the  mythology  of  the  Edda : 
he  is  called  Mid  Othin,  or  Mittel  Uthio.  A  third  Odin, 
sccording  to  Suhm,  was  the  son  of  Fridlef;  he  fled  from 
Uie  borders  of  the  Caucasus  at  the  time  of  Pompey's  con- 
quests, 50  or  60  years  b.c-  wttled  at  Upsala,  and  distri- 
buted Norway,  Denmark,  Gothland,  and  Scania  among  his 
several  sons.  The  fourth  Odin,  called  also  the  Saxon  Odin, 
lived  in  the  third  or  fourth  century  of  our  sera,  and  is 
alluded  to  by  Saxo  Grammaticus  and  other  chroniclers.  All 
thu  however  is  far  from  beini;  authenticated,  though  the 
north-western  emi^tion  of  Odin  from  the  borders  of  the 
Caueuui  to  Souidinavia  has  the  support  of  a  uniform  tra- 
dition in  its  Ihvour.  For  the  antient  mythology  of  Scandi- 
navia see  Edda. 

Wodan,  or  Odin,  was  worshipped  by  the  Saxons,  the  Ale- 
ninni,  the  Longobards,  and  other  German  nations,  until 
their  conversion  to  Christianity- 

ODO,  Bishop  of  Baieux.   [Baieux  Tapestry.] 

ODO'ACER,  a  Gothio  chief,  who,  according  to  some 
authorities,  was  of  the  tribe  of  the  Heruli,  originally 

"  Tha  Mlowlng  wu  KMbed  Trom  SL  Petanburg  on  the  Aay  irhea  this 
uUbU  wm  MBt  to  prm: — 

'  Odtna,  U»c4w^  12,  Thb  will  b«  a  nnuukaUa  tmut  In  the  amiali  of 

oai  ocMDiiMRS,  on  sGoount  or  the  m*X  number  oT  TeneU  from  foreign  eonntrie* 
which  have  entered  tha  port  Up  to  ttaii  Uma  they  amoont  to  97&  And  n 
jpeat  many  more  ije  espeeted.  The  EnglUh  Ikr  asoeed  In  uutabei  Ihoaa 
any  other  nattcw ;  they  already  amutint  to  306 ;  and  out  of  150  veiaeU  now  at 
•BetNeintluport.<OanEiig[Uh.  Itiiiaid  ihut  90  mora  will  arrive  ihortly, 
Met  or  them  being  alieady  In  Ui«  Black  8a>.  Tha  nomber  of  Omdi  and 
MMipatttaa  ahlpe  haa  Ukcwlae  couskUiat^  ocreaead  Ihk  year,' 


served  as  a  mercenary  in  the  barbarian  auxiliaiy  force 
which  the  later  emperors  of  the  West  had  taken  into  their 
pay  for  the  defence  of  Italy.  Afrer  the  two  rival  emperors 
Glycerins  and  Julius  Nepos  were  both  driven  from  the 
throne,  Orestes,  a  soldin  from  Pannonia,  clothed  his  own 
son  Romnlus,  yet  a  minor,  with  the  imjMvial  purple*  but  re- 
tained all  the  aubstantial  authority  in  hiiown  hands.  The 
barbarun  troops  now  asked  for  one-third  of  the  lands  of 
Italy  to  be  distributed  among  them  as  a  reward  for  thnr 
services.  Orestes  having  rejected  their  demand,  tber 
chose  Odoaoer  for  their  leader,  who  immediately  marched 
against  Orestes,  who  had  shut  himself  up  in  Pa  via.  Odoacer 
took  the  city  by  storm,  and  gave  it  up  to  be  plundered  by 
his  soldiers.  Orestes  was  taken  prisoner  and  led  to  PUuentia, 
where  he  was  publicly  executed,  in  August,  a-d.  47a. 
exactly  a  twelvemonth  after  he  had  driven  Nepos  out  of 
Italy.  [Nepos.]  Romulus,  who  was  called  Augustulus  by 
way  of  derision,  was  in  Ravenna,  where  he  was  seized  by 
Odoacer,  who  stripped  him  of  his  imperial  omameDts  and 
banished  him  to  a  castle  of  Campania,  hut  allowed  him  an 
honourable  maintenance.  Odoacer  now  proclaimed  fainiadf 
king  of  It^,  rqecting  the  ^iperial  titles  oT  Cnaar  and 
Augustus.  Fbr  this  reason  the  Western  empire  iaeoosidqed 
as  having  ended  with  the  deposition  of  Romulus  Augustulos. 
the  son  of  Orestes.  Odoacer's  authority  did  not  extend 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  Italy.  little  is  known  of  the 
events  of  his  reign  until  the  invasion  of  Theodorie,  king  of 
the  Ostrogoths,  who,  at  the  instigation,  as  some  hiatorians 
assert,  of  Zeno,  emperor  of  the  East,  marched  from  the 
banks  of  the  Danube  to  dispossess  Odoacer  of  his  kingdom. 
Theodoric,  at  the  head  of  a  large  army,  defeated  Odoacer 
near  Aquileia,  and  entered  Verona  without  opposition. 
Odoacer  shut  himself  up  in  Ravenna,  a.d.  489.  The  war 
however  lasted  several  years ;  Odoacer  made  a  brave  resist- 
ance, but  was  compelled  by  famine  to  surrender  Ravenns 
(March,  493).  Theodoric  at  first  spared  his  lifb,  but  in  a 
shOTt  time  caused  him  to  be  killed,  and  pro«dauiwd  himself 
king  of  Italy.    (Procopius;  Cassiodorus.) 

ODONTIS.  [MONODONTA.] 

ODONTO'PHORUS.  [Tetraomid*.] 

ODOSTOlfIA,  Flemings  name  fbr  a  genua  established 
from  several  small  species  of  land  shells— jIVr&o  pUeatui, 
spiralis,  unidentatus,  &c  of  Moot^fu.   The  following  is  the 

Generic  Character. — Shell  conical ;  aperture  ovate ;  pe- 
ristome incomplete  retrally,  and  fbmiabed  with  a  tooUi  on 
the  pillar. 

ODYSSEY.  [HoiiER.] 

(BCOLAMPA'DIUS.  [Zwinou.] 

(ECUMENICAL  COUNCILS.  During  the  first  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  second  century  after  the  Christian 
nra,  the  Christian  communities  called  churdtea  «we  inde- 
pendent of  eaeh  other.  In  process  of  time  assanbliaa  were 
held  fbr  the  purpose  of  oolleebn|  the  opinions  of  the  ehiuehes 
on  any  points  of  fhith  or  praotioe  reqtecting  which  disputes 
had  arisen.  These  assemblies  were  at  first  provincial,  and 
consisted  of  the  bishops  only,  or  of  the  bishops  and  some  of 
the  inf^or  clergy,  as  representatives  of  the  churches. 
They  had  their  origin  among  the  Greeks,  by  whom  they 
were  named  Sytwas  {9v¥oiot,  that  is,  Meetin^s\  and  wm 
adopted  by  the  Latins,  who  called  them  Counals  (Concilia) : 
their  decrees  were  called  Canons  (coi^vec,  that  is  Rules). 
We  have  no  trace  of  them  till  towards  the  end  of  the  second 
century. 

Constantine  the  Great  was  the  first  who  attempted  to  as- 
semble a  council  consisting  of  representatives  from  the  whole 
Christian  church.  Such  councils  were  called  CSeumemcat 
(Beumenicat  (ofHw^mnl.  that  is,  gmmU  or  universal), 
from  their  oompriang  the  whole  SLomaa  empire,  whidi, 
in  eommon  language*  was  eoiuidered  as  eqoivalent  to  the 
habitable  worid  (OBcilimMie,  4  yn  tAcowMitnih  The  canons 
of  such  councils  were  consider^  to  be  binding  on  the 
whole  church.  The  following  list  contains  those  which 
are  considered  as  general  councils  by  the  Latin  church. 
There  nev«  was  an  ecumenical  council  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  word.  Of  those  in  the  following  list,  the  first 
seven  alone  have  any  pretensions  to  the  tiUe,  as  all  tlw 
others  were  held  after  tbe  schism  between  the  Greek  and 
Latin  churches :  the  latter  can  be  accounted  cecumenial 
only  by  those  who  consider  the  church  of  Rome  to  contain 
the  whole  Catholic  church.  At  the  firrt  seven  however  tbe 
number  of  representatives  from  the  Eastern  church  «u 
very  small. 

I  2^  First  Comuil^  NiOi^o^^j^j^^^a^tim 
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to  settle  the  Anan  eontroveny,  aj>.  326.  [Nick,  Council 
o»0 

U.  n0^Fir«t  Counetl  t^f  Corutanttnople,  couTened  by 
Tfaeodobiua  the  Great,  to  settle  controvenies  respecting  the 
Trinity.  It  added  to  the  Nicene  creed  the  words  which  re- 
late to  the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  a.d.  381. 

III.  Council  qf  Ephesut.  It  condemned  the  Nestorian 
Heresy,  ao.  431.  [Nbstorians.] 

IV.  Council  qf  Chalcedon,  against  Eutyches,  aj>.  451. 
[Chalcsoon  ;  Eutychians.] 

V.  TTie  Second  Council  <tf  Constaniinople,  convened  hy 
Jufttinian  I.,  on  the  resurrection  of  the  body  and  the  pre- 
exLstencti  of  the  souL  It  condemned  the  Origenists  and 
the  '  Three  Chapters,*  a.d.  553. 

VI.  TTie  TTard  Council  Constantinople,  under  Con- 
stantino Pogoiiatus.  It  condemned  the  Monothelites,  a.d. 
680.  [EnTYCHiANS.] 

VII.  The  Second  Council  qf  Nice.  It  approved  the 
worship  of  im^es,  a.d.  7S7. 

VIII.  The  Fburth  Council  iff  Conetantinople.  It  eon 
deinned  Pfaoiius,  a.d.  869. 

IX.  TTie  Firet  Lateran  Council^  convened  by  Pope  Ca- 
l  ixtus  II.  It  decided  in  favour  of  the  diurch's  sole  ncht  of 
investiture  lo  ecclesiastical  offices,  and  detn-eed  the  ceubacy 
of  the  clergy,  a.d.  1123. 

X.  The  Second  Lateran  Coundt,  under  Pope  Innocent 

II.  ,  a^nst  the  heretics  Pierre  de  Brnis  and  Arnold  of 
Bresicia,  and  for  the  reformation  of  the  church,  a-d. 
1139. 

XI.  The  Third  Lateran  Council,  under  Pope  Alexander 

III.  It  condemned  the  Waldeoses  and  Albigenses,  and 
settled  the  mode  of  electing  the  popes,  a.d.  1179. 

XII.  The  Fbttrth  Lateran  C<nmcil,  under  Pope  Innocent 
III.  It  condemned  the  Alb^nses,  and  defined  the  doc- 
trine of  transubstantiation.  aj>.  1215. 

XIII.  The  Firtt  Council  ^  Lyony  under  Innocent  IV., 
for  promoting  the  Crusades,  restoring  ooclesiaatieal  disct- 
plinft  and  cuthioniug  the  emperor  I^deriok  II.,  aj>. 
1243. 

XIV  f '4a  Second  Council  qf  Lyon,  under  Gregory  X., 
tor  t'cit  ft  finion  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches,  a.d. 
1274 

XV  tjfutidl  of  Vienne,  under  Clement  V,  oonTened  to 
suppress  the  Templars,  to  condemn  heretiea,  and  to  assist 
the  Chr'Mians  in  Palestine,  a.d.  131 1. 

XVI  Council  of  Constance,  convened  by  the  emperor 
Sigismund,  to  settle  the  papal  schism.  It  condemned  John 
Huss  und  Jerome  of  Prague  to  the  flames.   It  sat  from 

1414  to  1418  A.D.    [CONSTANCB,  COUNCIL  0F.1 

XVII.  Council     Basel.   Sat  from  1431  till  1448  a.d. 

XVIIL  £^h  Lateran  Council,  oonvened  by  Pope  Ju- 
lius II.,  to  oppose  anothw  which  had  been  held  the  year 
b«ifore  at  Pitta  by  nine  cardinds,  ajx  1512. 

XIX.  The  Council  qf  Trent,  convened  by  Paul  UL.  in 
order  to  crush  the  Reformation.  It  sat  ftom  1545  to  1563 
A.D.   [Trbnt,  Council  of.] 

(ECUME'NIUS  was  bishop  of  Trioea  in  Thessaly. 
The  lime  at  which  he  lived  is  uncertain :  but  it  was  after 
the  eighth  century  and  before  the  tenth.  He  is  generally 
placed  in  the  ninth  century ;  Cave  assigns  to  him  the  date 
A.D.  990.,  Larduer,  a.d.  950.  He  wrote  commentaries  on 
the  Acts,  on  St.  Paul's  fourteen  Epistles,  and  on  the  seven 
Catholic  epistles  (and  perhaps  on  the  Revelation),  in  the 
fimn  which  is  called  a  Catena  (chain),  that  is,  containing, 
besides  his  own  observations  the  remarks  of  other  writers. 
Among  the  authors  thus  quoted  by  him  are  Chrysostom, 
Cyril  of  Alexandria,  Grego^  of  Nazianzus,  Isidois  of  Pelu- 
siunit  Theodoret,  and  Pbotins.  The  best  editions  of  hit 
works  are  these  of  Verona,  1532,  and  Paris,  1631. 

(Hon&ucon.  Bibliotheca  Coitliniana,  pref.  and  p.  874 ; 
Fabriciua.  Bib.  Greec,  torn,  vii.,  p.  788 ;  xiiL,  p.  845  jCave, 
Hitt.  Lit.,  torn,  ii.,  p.  112  ;  Laidn«*i  Credibility,  in  Works, 
vol,  v.,  p.  154,  ed.of  1831.) 

OEDENBURG  <in  Hungarian,  Soprony ;  the  Soprenium 
of  the  Romans),  the  capital  of  the  palatinate  of  toe  same 
name,  is  situated  in  a  pleasant  and  fruitful  country,  amidst 
extensive  vineyards  and  woods  of  chestnut-trees.  It  is 
about  two  miles  and  a  half  from  the  south-western  part  of 
the  lake  called  the  Neusiedler  See.  The  temperature  on  the 
bonks  of  this  lake  is  milder  than  about  Oedenbui^  itself, 
and  the  best  vineyards  are  now  there.  The  inhabitants  have 
been  celebrated  fVoin  remote  ages  for  the  culture  of  the 
vine  and  Uie  excellence  of  their  wines,  but  of  late  yean  this 
P  C,  No.  1027. 


branch  of  iodustiy  has  from  some  unexplained  causes  greadf 
declined,  and  the  wine  is  very  inferior  to  wtu^  .'t  once  was. 
The  town  itself  ia  not  large,  but  it  is  r^Iar  and  well 

Eved ;  the  subnrbt  are  extensive  and  well  built  The  in- 
bitanti,  14.000  in  number,  are  Germans,  whose  aneestors 
came  from  Austria  and  Styria.  Among  the  public  inatitu- 
tions  are  the  Roftian  Catholic  chapters,  a  gymnasium  (with 
300  Bcholan)  and  a  school,  a  Lutheran  superintendency  with 
a  lyceum  (360  pupils),  and  a  Protestant  German  school  (300 
scholars).  There  are  also  a  convent  of  Dominican  monlu, 
one  of  Ursuline  nuns,  two  Roman  Catholic  churches,  and  a 
Protestant  church.  The  inhabitants  manufacture  consider- 
able quantities  of  woollen  cloths,  playing  cards,  snuff  and 
tobacco,  and  sugar.  They  carry  on  a  gieat  trade  in  the 
productions  of  the  country,  and  have  well-frequented  cattle- 
fairs,  at  which  not  less  than  40,000  head  of  homed  cattle 
and  150,000  swine  are  annually  sold.  In  the  vicinity  there 
are  very  extensive  coal-mines. 

Oedenbui^  was  founded  by  the  Romans,  and  was  the 
station  of  the  fifteenth  legion.  Many  Rtraan  antiquities* 
inscriptions,  coins,  lamps,  sarcophagi,  &&,  have  been  found 
in  the  neighbourhood. 

OBDICNE'MUS  (literally,  'thick  or  swollen  leg;'  from 
dS-dw,  to  swell,  and  kv^h^,  a  leg),  Belon's  name  for  an 
interesting  genus  among  the  birds,  which  seems  to  be  the 
connecting  nnk  between  the  two  great  groups  of  Bustards 
and  Plovers. 

Mr.  Vigors  terminates  the  family  Charadriadee  bv  this 
form,  which,  in  his  opinion,  by  its  affinity  with  the 
earlier  groups  of  the  Gruidee,  connects  the  former  ftmily 
with  that  which  commences  his  order  Grallatores.  *  We 
may  also  remember,'  adds  Mr.  Vigors, '  that  the  family  ef 
Slruthiomda,  among  the  Rasores,  is  closely  allied  to  the 
Qruida  of  the  order  before  us  {GraUatores),  and  equally 
so  to  the  Charadriada,  in  oonsequeoce  of  the  absence  of 
the  hinder  toe.  With  the  latter  indeed  It  is  fhiquently 
united  into  one  group,  flrom  their  similarity  in  this  character, 
and  the  cursorial  habits  resulting  fhim  it,  which  are  cam< 
mon  to  both.  These  three  naturally  allied  families  there- 
fore are  thus  brought  into  contact,  and  their  mutual  affini- 
ties preserved ;  while  at  the  same  time  they  retain  in  the 
system  the  various  stations  into  which  the  difference  in  their 
more  important  characters  tends  to  separate  them. 

Mr.  Swainson  agrees  in  the  main  with  Mr.  Vigors. 
LinnsBus  bed  previously  placed  the  form  among  the  Plovers, 
and  Cuvier  had  made  his  family  Presrirottres  consist  of  the 
Bustards  ( Otis) ;  the  Plovers  ( Charadriusy— which  he  distri- 
butes into  two  subdivisions,  (Bdicnemus,  Temmincfc ;  and 
the  Plovers  properly  so  called,  CharaibiuM  —  Panellus, 
BeehsL,  consisting  of  the  VanMoux  Ptuden  {Squatarota, 
Cuv.)  and  the  IVue  Plovers  (Fane/fw,  Cuv.) ;  Hamatopust 
Cursoriut,  and  MierodMtylus,  the  Can'oma  of  ftnsionCZN- 
cholophus),  vrtiich  last  leads  to  the  femiAy  of  (hiMntm»t 
com|iosed  of  the  great  genus  Ardea  of  Linnwu. 
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If.  Tmroinek,  who  appears  to  be  the  flnt  among  the 
moderni  vho  applied  the  term  (Edicnemxu  to  the  i^dub, 
ulocoB  it  at  the  head  of  hU  Orallatoret;  and  M.  Lesson,  in 
DIB  '  Manuel,*  places  it  amon^  the  CharadriixUe  (Leach), 
between  Burhinus,  111.,  and  Htmantopus,  Briss. 

Mr.  Gould,  who  considers  the  genus  as  connecting  the 
Bustards  and  Plovers,  observes  that  he  has  often  had  oc- 
casion to  remark,  that  while  the  normal  or  typical  groups 
are  abundant  in  species,  the  aberrant  forms,  which  appear 
to  be  created  for  the  purpose  of  filling  up  the  intervening 
chasms,  are  restricted  for  the  most  part  to  a  limited  number 
of  species :  thus  while  the  Bustards  and  Plovers  comprise 
a  vast  multitude  of  species,  the  genus  (Edicnemwi  contains 
at  most  but  five  or  six,  and  these  confined  entirely  to  the 
regions  of  the  Old  World.  {Btrdi  qfJBwope.} 

Qenerie  Charaeter.—BiU  strong,  nearly  straight,  rather 
^pressed  towards  the  tip,  culmen  elevated,  lower  mandible 
angulated;  notirib  longitudinal,  pierced  through  and 
through  the  horny  part  of  the  middle  of  the  bill,  and  most 
open  anteriorly.  Tarsi  long.  Three  toes,  all  before,  united 
as  fiu'  as  the  second  joint  by  a  membrane  which  skirts  their 
edges.  Wings  moderate;  first  ijptUl  shorter  than  the 
second,  which  is  longest 

Example,  (Edicnemus  crepitans,  Temm.  —  Charadrius 
(Edicnemus,  Linn. 

Description. — All  the  upper  parts  of  a  reddish  ashy- 
brown,  with  a  longitudinal  dash  on  the  middle  of  each 
feather ;  space  between  the  eye  and  the  bill,  throat,  belly, 
and  thighs,  pure  white;  neck  and  breast  sightly  coloured 
with  rewish  and  speckled  with  longitudinal  brown  streaks ; 
a  longitudinal  white  band  on  the  wing ;  towards  the  middle 
of  the  first  quill  a  great  white  dash,  and  a  very  small  one 
on  the  interior  barb  of  the  second ;  lower  tail-coverts  ruddy ; 
quill-feathers,  except  those  of  the  middle,  terminated  with 
black;  base  of  the  bill  bright^yellowish,  the  rest  black; 
naked  skiu  round  the  eyes,  iris,  and  feet,  pure  yellow. 
Length  from  the  hill  to  the  feet  16  inches  2  lines.  Stale 
and  Female. 

Such  is  Temminck's  description  of  the  adult  bird ;  but 
the  plumage  varies  in  some  individuals.  For  instance,  in 
the  specimen  figured  and  described  by  Gould,  in  his  *  Birds 
ol*  Europe,*  there  is  an  obscure  bar  of  white  above  and 
below  lira  eye,  and  the  ground-colour  of  the  flanks  and 
under  surAwe  is  stated  to  he  yellowish-white;  whilst  the 
yelbw  toes  and  feet  are  noticed  as  having  a  tinge  of 
green. 

Foung  Bird*. — These  have  the  colours  less  distinct,  and 
are  detected  at  the  first  glance  by  the  highly  dilated  fi)nn 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  tarsus  and  bv  the  size  of  the  knee- 
joint  Temminck,  who  gives  this  description,  adds  that 
this  form  of  the  tarsus  exists  in  the  yoimg  the  year  of 
all  species  of  birds  with  long  slender  legs,  but  is  particularly 
remarkable  in  the  young  (Edicnemi. 

This  is  the  Ostardeau  of  Belon ;  Le  Grand  Fluvier,  ou 
Cnurtis  de  Terre  of  the  French ;  Oran  Pivieri,  Curlotie, 
Ciurlut,  and  Ciurlovi  of  the  Italians ;  Lerchengraue  Re- 
genpfeifer.  Grosser  Brachvogel,  and  Grosse  Bragvogel 
Oder  Qluth  of  the  Grermans,  among  whom  it  is  also  called 
Tri*l,  or  Oriel,  according  to  Gesner,  who  thinks  that  it  is 
the  Charedriu*  of  Aristotle ;  y  QUn-bre^  of  the  ancient 
British;  7%teA-Anw,  ThiehrhMed  Buetard,  Stone  Curleto, 
and  Norfolk  Flover  of  the  modern  British. 

Habile,  Food,  Reproduction,  Rapid  on  foot,  power- 
ftil  in  flight,  which  it  executes  in  wide  circles,  and  hannting 
downs  and  open  places,  this  species  is  in  general  ap- 
proached with  difficulty  by  the  sportsman,  though  it  will 
often  squat  in  places  favourable  to  its  colour,  till  it  is  almost 
trod  on.  Their  shrill  evening  cry  pierces  the  ear,  and  may 
he  heard  nearly  a  mile  in  a  still  night.  Slugs,  worms, 
reptiles,  and,  some  say,  mice,  are  eaten  by  them ;  but  the 
two  former  seem  to  be  their  favourite  food.  White,  in  a 
letter  to  Pennant  dated  30th  March,  1 768,  sajrs, '  I  wonder 
tlut  the  Stone  Curlew,  Charadrius  (Bdicnemiu,  should  be 
mentioned  by  writers  as  a  rare  kind :  it  abound  in  all  the 
campaini  parts  of  Hampshire  and  Sussex,  and  breeds,  I 
thins,  ul  the  summw,  having  young  ones,  I  know,  very 
late  in  the  autumn.  Already  they  bmu  clamouring  in  the 
evening.  They  cannot,  I  think,  with  any  propriety,  be 
called,  as  they  are  by  Mr.  Ray,  "  circa  aquas  versantes ;" 
fbr  with  us.  by  day  at  least,  they  haunt  only  the  most  dry, 
open,  upland  fields,  and  sheep-walks,  far  removed  from 
water:  what  they  may  do  in  the  night  I  cannot  say. 
Worms  an  their  usual  food,  but  they  dso  eat  toads  and 


frogs.*  No  nest  receives  the  ofg^,  which  ate  two  or  three 
in  number,  of  a  light  brown  or  dirty  white,  with  dusky 
blood-coloured  blotches  and  streaks.  *  It  lays,^  aay«  the 
author  of  the  charming  history  of  Selhome,  '  its  e^s, 
usually  two,  never  more  than  three,  on  the  bare  ground, 
without  any  nest,  in  the  field ;  so  that  the  countryman,  in 
stirring  his  fallows,  often  destroys  them.  The  young  run 
immediately  from  the  e^.  like  partridges,  &e.,  and  are 
withdrawn  to  some  flinty  field  by  the  dam,  wher»  they 
sculk  among  the  stones,  which  are  their  best  secnrlt/ ;  for 
their  feathers  are  so  exactly  of  the  colour  of  bar  grw- 
spotted  flints,  that  the  most  exact  observer  unless  be 
catches  the  eye  of  the  young  bird,  may  he  eluded.  ... 
(Bdienemue  is  a  most  apt  and  expressive  name  for  them, 
since  their  legs  seem  swollen  like  those  of  a  gouty  man. 
After  harvest  I  have  shot  them  before  the  pointen  in 
turnip-fields.'  In  his  MS.  the  same  author  remarks  that 
they  seem  to  descend  in  the  night  to  streams  and  meadows, 
perhaps  for  water,  which  their  upland  haunts  do  not  affiiid 
them. 

Geographical  Distribution. — Europe  generally,  where  it 
seems  to  be  migratory  in  many  parts,  in  Britain  and  Ger- 
many for  instance.  Temminck  notes  it  as  abundant  in  the 
south  of  France  (in  which  country  Belon  found  young  one* 
that  could  not  fly  at  the  end  of  October),  Italy,  Sanlinia. 
the  Greek  Archipelago,  and  Turkey.  It  is  also  found  in 
Asia  and  Africa.  It  occurred  among  Uie  Trebizond  collec- 
tion of  birds  presented  to  the  Zo<doneal  Society  of  London 
hy  Mr.  KeiUi  Abbott ;  and  the  looaBties  attributed  to  it  1^ 
Mr.  Gould  are  Europe  and  Africa,  but  not  India.  {Zool. 
Proc^  1834.)  Col.  Sykes  however  had  previously  recorded 
it  amon^  the  birds  of  the  Deccan:  at  lean  he  says  *  there 
is  no  visible  difference  between  the  Dukbun  and  British 
species.'  {Zool.  Proc,  1832.)  If  it  be  the  Charadrius 
Kervari  of  Hasselquist,  which  linnieua  and  most  authors 
suppose  it  to  be,  Uiat  traveller  describes  it  as  inha- 
biting Lower  Egypt,  near  the  sepulchres,  and  in  the 
deserts.  In  Britain  it  arrives  early  in  the  spring.  The 
following  is  the  earliest  period  recorded  by  White: — '  On 
the  27th  of  February,  1788,  Stone  Curlews  were  beard  to 
pipe ;  and  on  March  1st  after  it  was  dark,  some  were  passing 
over  the  village,  as  mi^ht  be  perceived  by  their  quick  short 
note,  which  way  use  m  their  nocturnal  excursions  by  way 
of  watch-word,  that  they  may  not  stray  and  lose  their  com- 
panions. Thus  ««  see  that  retire  wbUheraoerw  they  may 
m  the  winter  th^  return  again  early  m  the  spring,  and 
ate,  ss  it  now  appears,  the  first  summer  birds  that  rome 
back.  Perhaps  the  mildness  of  the  seasm  may  have 
quickened  the  emigration  of  the  curlews  this  year.'  lliey 
are  seldom  seen  after  the  bnpnninE  of  Oct44>c>';  but  Mark- 
wick  states  that  hereceivea  on  toe  31st  January,  1792,  a 
bird  of  this  species  which  had  been  recently  killed  by  a 
neighbouring  farmer,  who  said  that  be  had  ^eqnently  se» 
it  in  his  fields  (Sussex)  during  the  former  part  of  the 
winter.  This,  perhaps,  adds  Harkwick,  was  an  occasiona] 
straggler,  which,  by  some  accident  was  prevnited  from 
accompanying  its  companions  in  their  mimtion.  As  the 
autumn  advance^  these  birds  collect  into  flocfci)  loon  after 
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whidi  they  leave  tbU  conntn.  Nwfotk,  Snffolk,  Kent, 
«nd  Hsmwhire  seem  to  be  tbe  favourite  counties  of  the 
Stone  Curlew ;  but  it  oocur^  thoueh  rarely,  in  the  York- 
^ira  Wolds,  hieber  than  which  it  aoes  not  seem  to  go  in 
these  isbnda.  Mr.  Selby  sayt  that  be  never  met  with  it  or 
heard  of  it  in  tbe  more  northern  English  couuties,  nor  in 
Scotland.  It  does  not  occur  in  Mr.  Thompson's  Irish  list 
in  the  '  Zoological  Proceedings.' 

Utility  to  Man.— la  tbe  bands  of  a  good  cook  this  tpeoiet 
is  a  delicate  bird  for  tbe  table. 

In  the  Portrctitt  tPOyaeaux,  the  following  quatrain  well 
dascribos  tbe  bird  and  tbe  reason  for  the  name  given  to  it 
by  Belon  :— 

*  Lm  pwt  nonnwr  cMtojhn.  (MardMO. 
hmqn'U  ast  upnchut  d*  I'Otlud*, 
Qui  •ooa  U      (1m  i«ioax  I'm  ngmrda. 
Lv-lroan  itm  ipiu  qn'  k  aal  antra  ojmm.' 

OELAND.  [Aland.] 

OELS  is  a  lordship,  with  the  title  of  a  principality,  in 
Lower  Silesia,  and  in  the  Prussian  eovernment  of  Breslau. 
Together  with  the  principality  of  Oefs  Bernstadt,  which  has 
been  united  with  it  ever  since  1745.  it  has  an  area  of  780 
square  miles,  above  90,000  inhabitants,  and  a  revenue  of 
18,000/.  per  annum,  burdened  however  with  debts  of  long 
standing.  The  soil  is  in  general  fertile,  and  produces  much 
corn,  flax,  fruit,  and  also  timber,  the  forests  being  very  exten- 
sive. Game  and  Aab  are  in  abundance.  Tbe  chief  town, 
Okls,  situated  in  51°  25'  N.  lat  and  22°  30'  E.  long.,  in  a  plain 
on  the  river  Oelsa,  has  a  population  of  6100  inhabitants, 
who  carry  on  considerable  manu&ctures  of  woollen  cloths ; 
there  are  likewise  extensive  breweries.  Tbe  palace  or  cas- 
tle, in  which  there  is  a  good  library,  with  coUeotions  of 
works  of  art  and  natural  history,  is  surrounded  with  walls 
and  a  moat,  and  has  a  beautiful  park.  There  are  in  the 
town  one  Roman  Catholic  and  5  Lutheran  churches,  3  hos- 
pitals, a  Lutheran  gymnasium,  admirable  establishments 
for  tbe  poor,  an  institution  founded  in  1821  for  the  promo- 
tion of  morality  among  poor  country  girls,  a  theatre,  &c. 
The  principality  of  Oels.  after  the  death  of  the  last  duke, 
Charles  Frederic  of  Miinsterbere  and  Oels,  in  1647,  came 
to  his  son-in-law  Duke  Silvius  Nimrod  of  Wiirtemberg, 
founder  of  the  line  of  Wurtemberg-Oels.  This  line  becom- 
ing extinct  in  1792,  tbe  principality  came,  through  his  only 
daughter  and  heiress  Sophia  Frederica  Charlotte,  to  her 
fauiband  Duke  Frederick  Augustus  of  Wiirtemberg;  and 
after  his  deaUi,  in  1805,  to  his  nephew  Duke  Frederick 
William  of  Brunswick,  who  feU  in  the  battle  of  Quatre  Bras 
in  1815,  tbe  succession  having  been  secured  to  him  by  Fre- 
derick the  Great  in  1785.  After  bis  death  it  devolved  tp  bis 
eldest  son  and  successor  Charles,  who  in  1825  made  it  over 
to  his  brother  William,  who  still  possesses  it,  since  he 
assumed  the  government  of  Brunswick  in  1830. 

(BNANTHE,  a  poisonous  genus  of  apiaceous  or  umbel- 
liferous plants,  one  of  which,  tbe  £E.  pimpineIloide»,  appears 
to  have 'been  the  otvAvdif  of  Theopbrastus  and  Dioscorides. 
Tbe  species  are  readily  known,  independently  of  other  cha- 
racters, by  their  fruits  being,  by  the  contraction  of  the  rigid 
pediceU,  strongly  compacts  into  heads,  the  upper  side  of 
which  is  muncated  by  the  stiff  straight  long  styles.  The 
fruits  have  on  each  ^e  five  convex  obtuse  ridges,  of  which 
the  marginal  ones  ore  a  little  the  largest. 

The  species  are  all  inhabitants  of  damp  meadows  or 
watery  places,  and  are  common  in  Europe.  The  most  im- 
portant is  CS.  erocaia,  an  inhabitant  of  ditches,  banks  of 
rivers,  and  similar  situations.  This  plant,  which  Dr.Christi- 
son  reckons  the  most  enei^ticof  tbe  narcotico-acrid  poisonous 
plants  of  its  class,  has  a  root  of  many  fleshy  fingers,  looking 
exactly  like  a  dahlia-root  in  miniature,  but  abounding  in 
an  orange-coloured  fetid  juice,  which  is  also  plentiful  in 
other  parts  of  the  plant,  and  in  which  the  deleterious  qua- 
lities reside.  The  stem  grows  ftom  two  to  five  feet  high, 
i*  much  branched  round,  and  hollow.  The  leavqi  are 
of  a  dark  shining  green,  doubly  pinnate,  with  vwdge- 
shaped  leaflets  variously  and  deeply  cut.  The  umbels 
are  large  and  convex,  of  many  general  and  a  still  greater 
number  of  partial  rays.  The  bracts  of  the  involucre  are 
variable  in  number  and  size.  The  flowers  are  white,  tinged 
with  purple.  Cases  of  accidental  poisoning  with  this  plant, 
in  consequence  of  its  roots  having  been  mistaken  for  ground- 
nuts, parsnips.  &c.,  by  ignorant  people,  are  common.  In 
general  death  takes  place  within  three  hours  and  a  half  of 
^e^^^on  having  been  administered,  and  often  within  the 


Snutha  noeata. 

(BNANTHE.  [Wheatear.] 

OESEL,  an  island  in  the  Baltic,  situated  between  58' 
and  58°  40'  N.  lat.  and  between  21°  40'  and  23°  20'  E.  long., 
stretches  across  the  entrenr-e  of  the  Guifof  Livonia,  or  Bay 
of  Riga.  It  extends  from  south  by  west  to  north  by  east 
about  45  miles,  with  an  average  width  of  about  25  miles;  a 
narrow  peninsula  extends  from  its  south-western  comer 
about  20  miles  southwards.  The  area  of  the  island  fiills 
short  of  1200  square  miles:  in  extent  it  may  be  compared 
with  the  county  of  Stafford.  The  suriace  is  uneven  and 
rocky,  but  it  is  covered  with  a  good  layer  of  vegetable  mould, 
and  accordingly  the  island  is  rather  fertile.  The  highest 
hills  do  not  appear  to  exceed  200  feet  in  elevation.  The 
winters  are  much  less  severe  than  on  the  adjacent  con- 
tinent. The  island  produces  grain,  of  which  a  part  is  ex- 
ported, flax,  hemp,  and  a  little  tobacco.  A  considerable 
portion  of  the  island  is  used  as  pasture-grounds.  The 
inhabitants,  who  ore  Esthonians,  amount  to  more  than 
30,000.  The  Liland  belongs  to  the  government  of  Livonia, 
or  Riga,  of  which  it  constitutes  the  circle  of  Arensbur^;,  so 
called  from  the  principal  town,  which  is  situated  on  the 
southern  coast  of  the  island,  has  a  harbour  for  small 
vessels,  and  carries  on  some  trade  with  Riga  in  the  produce 
of  the  island.  The  population  is  about  1500.  Oesel  was 
early  taken  possession  of  by  the  Danes,  who  ceded  it  to 
Sweden,  in  1645,  by  the  peace  of  Bromsebro;  it  remained 
in  the  possession  oftheSwedes  till  tbe  beginningortbelast 
century,  when  it  was  taken  by  Russia,  to  whicn  power  it 
was  finally  ceded,  in  1 72 1 ,  by  tbe  peace  of  NysUidt,  tc^thar 
with  Livonia.  The  pcnition  of  tnis  island  across  the  en- 
trance of  the  Gulf  of  Livonia  renders  the  navigation  of  that 
gulf  dangerous  in  the  earl^  part  of  the  spring.  When 
western  or  north-western  wmns  prevail,  the  ice  which  is 
brought  down  by  the  Diina  river,  being  prevented  from 
dispersing  in  the  sea,  is  accumulated  within  the  gulC  a  cir- 
cumstance which  causes  loss  of  Ufe  and  property. 

(SSOTHAGUS.  or  gullet,  is  the  canal  leading  from 
the  pharynx,  the  short  cavity  at  the  back  of  the  mouth, 
to  the  stomach.  In  man,  it  is  composed  of  two  layers  ot 
muscular  fibres,  an  external  longitudinal  layer,  aiid  an  in 
taiual,  eompowd  of  oiroular  fibrM,  by  whi^  the  food  v  pt9 
Uigjized  by  <^  *Jf|P^  IV 
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palled  toirtrds  the  itomaoh,  and  which  are  lined  by  a  layer 
of  loft  muooui  membrane  and  a  modenteljr  thiok  cuticle 
eontinued  from  that  of  the  Ups  and  mouth.  In  many  ani- 
mals its  interior  is  beset  with  nnmerous  firm  pointed  mo- 
oesses  directed  towards  the  stomach  to  prevent  any  feod 
that  has  psssed  throiwh  it  from  returning  into  the  mouth ; 
in  the  ruminants,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  one  of  the  chief 
means  by  which  the  partially  diffested  food  is  brought  again 
to  themouth  for  the  chewinz  oithe  eud. 

(B'STKnyJE,  a  fiunily  of  Dipterous  ''nsects  of  the  section 
Aiherieera,  distinguished  by  tke  proboMis  being  either  in  a 
rudimentary  state  or  wanting;  the  palpi  are  sometimes 
distinct  and  occasionally  wanting ;  the  antenna  are  short, 
enclosed  in  a  cavity  in  the  fore  part  of  the  head;  the  third 
joint  is  usually  globular,  imd  the  stylet  is  usually  dorsal ; 
the  abdomen  is  generally  large ;  the  wings  have  generally 
three  posterior  cells,  of  which  the  first  is  often  closed. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  definition  that  the  (Batri 
•f  the  modems  cannot  be  the  same  as  the  (Estms  (oln-pac) 
of  the  antient  Greeks,  a  fly.  which,  we  learn  from  Aristotle 
(Hiai,  Anim^  iv.  4,  &c.),  Virgil  (Georgict,  iii.  US),  JSlian, 
and  others,  is  armed  with  a  strong  tongue  (proboscisX 
pierces  the  hides  and  sucks  the  blood  of  quadrupeds,  and 
makes  a  pecuhar  kind  of  harsh  humming  notse.  Ifr. 
Bracy  Clsrk  states  that  the  CBttrus  bovu  makes  no  noise 
whilst  flying,  and  Mr.W.  S.  H'Leay  says,  'the  CBttrut 
eqm  is  alio  silent  in  flying,  as  I  have  repeatedly  myself  ob- 
served.' The  absence  in  some  and  the  rudimentary  state 
of  the  proboscis  in  others  of  the  modem  CEstri  proves  that 
tbe^  are  not  blood-suckers ;  and  this  fact  is  otherwise  at 
variance  with  the  description  given  by  the  antients.  their 
(Ettri  having  a  strong  proboscis,  a  circumstance  which, 
connected  with  the  blood-sucking  habits  of  the  TabamdUBf 
another  ftmily  of  DivAerous  insects,  induces  Mr.  H'Leay 
to  imagine  tliat  the  (Estrns  of  the  antients  belongs  to  that 
group.  An  ingenious  paper  on  this  sulneot,  by  the  gentle- 
man last  mentioned,  wul  be  finrad  in  the  1 4th  Tdume  of 
tho  *  Xinnaan  Trantaetions.' 

The  modern  (BttrieUe  are  ceatain  flies  (whose  larvte  are 
well  known  by  the  name  of  hots)  which  deposit  their  e^s 
on  the  body  of  various  herbivorous  quadrupeds,  so  that  the 
larva  when  hatched  shall  find  itself  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  its  appropriate  food,  either  iii  the  hide  of  the  animal,  in 
its  stonwch,  or  elsewhere.  Each  species  of  (Bttrus,  almost 
invariably  confines  its  attacks  to  a  certain  species  of 
quadruped,  and  finds  its  nutriment  in  the  same  part  or 
nearly  the  same  part  of  that  quadruped;  from  thiB  cir^ 
cumatanee  the  species  are  oftm  namea  after  the  animal  of 
which  eadi  is  a  paruite. 

The  lam  of  the  (Bstri  are  iisnaUy  of  a  conioal  fwm, 
and  the  segments  of  the  hod^  are  generally  flimished 
with  spines;  the  organs  of  respiration  are  situated  at  the 
posterior  extremity  of  the  body,  which  is  the  largest ;  the 
mouth,  which  is  situated  at  the  opposite  extremity,  in  some 
consists  of  soft  mamilUe,  whilst  in  those  species  which  de- 
rive their  nutriment  in  the  stomach  of  an  animal  or  in  such 
a  situation  that  they  would  be  liable  to  be  dislodged,  the 
mouth  is  Aimished  with  two  books  for  prehension ;  Uiese 
hooks  are  curved  outwards,  so  that  when  onoe  inserted  they 
retain  their  hold  without  any  exertion  on  the  part  of  the 
insect 

These  larvn  are  divided  by  Latreille,  aeoo'diog  to  the 
situations  which  they  inhabit,  into  cutaneous,  eervwal,  and 
gattrie,  at  some  live  in  the  tumours  Ibrmed  on  the  skin, 
•thers  ill  some  part  of  the  interior  of  the  headof  the  animal 
attaoked  by  than,  and  the  last  in  Uw  stomach.  *The  eggs 
of  the  first,*  says  Latreille,  'are  demited  b^  the  parent 
under  the  skin,  by  means  of  a  squamous  ovipositor,  com- 
posed of  four  tubes  fitting  one  within  the  other,  and  armed 
at  the  end  with  hooks  and  two  other  eppoidages.  This 
augment  is  formed  by  the  last  annuli  of  the  abdomen. 
These  larvs  are  not  compelled  to  change  their  domicile, 
findii^;  themselve^  when  hatched,  in  the  midst  of  the  puru- 
lent matter  on  which  they  feed.  The  ova  of  the  othm  are 
simply  deposited,  and  glued  to  various  parts  of  tlw  skin, 
either  in  the  vicinity  of  the  natural  cavities  into  which  the 
larvsB  afterwards  penetiate  and  take  up  their  abode,  or  on 
those  spots  which  the  animal  is  in  the  habit  of  licking,  by 
which  means  the  larva  are  oonvayed  by  the  tongue  into 
tie  mouth*  whence  thsr  are  oarried  with  the  food  into  the 
ikomadk,  to  the  ooati  w  which  they  attach  themselves.'  Mr. 
Bracy  dark  thhiks  the  food  of  these  is  most  i^obably  the 
diykb  wUdi,  baiig  nearly  pure  aliment,  may  |o  whMly  to 


the  eompodtion  of  tibanr  bodies^  vrithonk  any  exeremenli- 
tiouB  residue.  When  fall  grown,  they  pass  vriui  the  digested 
food,  and  fslltng  to  the  ground,  they  seek  some  conveDiKt 
retreat^  in  which  thej  assume  the  pnpa  state  and  nndein 
their  final  transformation.  A  detailed  account  of  the  faabui 
of  several  of  the  speeieB  of  (Bstri  will  be  fbond  in  the 
article  Bom 

In  the  most  modnn  work  on  dipterous  mseeta  *  the  fol- 
lowing seven  genera  are  uunerated  as  behn^ing  to  the 
family  (Ettridai. 

Genns  1.  CtOen^ra  (<^\),  Distingaishing  cbarscteis: 
head  somewhat  swollen  in  front ;  buccal  cavity  triangular ; 
proboscis  very  small  and  retractile ;  third  joint  of  the  an- 
tenna ovate ;  sfylet  plomoee ;  joints  of  the  tarsi  provided 
with  tolerably  huge  pads.  Two  species  of  this  geuas  are 
found  in  North  Amiarica,  the  Cuierebra  cmuatli  and  C. 
buoeata  ;  tiidr  larva  are  pararites  on  the  hares  and  rabbita 
A  third  spedes  ie  found  in  C!ayenne,  the  G.  tpkippium. 

2.  Hypoderma  (Clark)  has  the  proboscis  indistinct;  s 
small  T-shaped  buccal  opening;  no  distinct  palpi;  the 
third  joint  of  the  antenna  is  very  short  and  transverse.  To 
this  genus  belongs  theCEstrus  which  attacks  the  ox  iHmo- 
derma  booUit  the  larva  of  which  lives  in  the  hide  of  tut 
animal. 

3.  CEdemagena.  This  genus  has  the  buccal  opening 
linear,  and  enlarged  above ;  it  has  no  proboscis ;  the  tvv 
palpi  are  placed  near  together  and  are  two-jointed,  ihe 
second  joint  is  large,  orbicular,  and  compressed ;  the  claw » 
and  pads  of  the  tarsi  are  large.  Only  one  species  of  this 
genus  is  known,  the  (Edemagena  iarandi,  and  this  is 
found  in  Lapland.  The  fomale  fly  deposits  her  on  the 
back  of  the  rein-deer,  and  the  larvs  live  in  the  hide  of  that 
afiimwl.  * 

4.  Cnhenmy^  hu  a  very  amall  rounded  proboscis^ 
above  which  the  palfu  axe  inserted  close  together ;  thev  ve 
two-jointed,  and  the  second  joint  is  globular;  the  thiid 
joint  of  the  antenna  is  compressed,  and  the  stylet  is  in- 
serted at  its  base.  The  body  is  broad  and  rounded.  Cf- 
phentmyia  irompe  is  found  in  Lapland ;  ita  larva  lives  in 
the  frontal  sinus  of  the  rein-deer.  Since  the  aame  fly 
however  is  found  in  Saxony,  where  there  are  no  rein-deet. 
the  larva  must  find  its  nutriment  likewise  in  some  other 
animal. 

5.  Cephalemyia.  In  this  genus  the  body  is  but  sparingly 
clothed  with  hair,  the  head  is  very  large  and  rounded  in 
front ;  there  are  no  cheek  cavities ;  the  palpi  are  wanting, 
or  at  least  are  only  represented  by  two  small  tubercles ;  the 
stylet  of  the  antenna  is  apical;  the  wings  have  two  posteriot 
cellules. 

But  one  species  of  this  gmns  is  recorded,  the  Cepha- 
lomjfiaovi*.  The  fiHuale  fly  deposits  her  rags  in  the  noee  of 
the  sheni.  and  the  larvs  live  in  the  ftontustnna. 

6.  Cwax.  Here  there  are  likewise  no  buccal  cavities; 
the  antenna  are  distant  from  each  other  and  inavted  near 
the  eyes,  the  stylet  is  terminal;  the  wings  have  four  pos- 
terior cellules;  the  first  posterior  cellule  ia  short  and 
open,  the  third  is  closed,  and  the  anal  is  long. 

The  only  species  hitherto  discovered  belonging  to  this 
genus  is  found  in  Brazil ;  its  habits  are  unknown.  It  is 
the  Coiax  macula  of  Wiedemann. 

7.  (Estrus.  This  generic  name  is  now  confined  to  such 
species  of  the  (Estrida  as  have  no  buccal  cavity ;  the  palpi 
wanting,  or  represented  only  by  minute  tuberdes ;  the 
witigs  are  decnmbent.  and  luve  the  first  postarior  cellule 
entirely  open. 

To  this  genns  belongs  the  CBstrus  whose  larva  or.  hot  is 
found  in  the  stomaim  of  the  horse,  the  <S*inu  equi.  Tbe 
larva  of  two  othn  ^eoiea  ifBttmt  kamorrhoidalu  end 
CBtinu  satatorw)  are  also  firand  in  the  atomaeh  of  the 

horse. 

(Ettrua  pecorvm  (a  species  found  in  Sweden),  wb«i 
larva  state,  is  found  in  the  intestines  of  the  ox. 
The  larva  of  another  species,  the  (Estrus  nattUu,  is  said 
to  live  in  the  cesopbagus  of  the  horse,  ^e  ass,  the  mule^ 
tbe  ata^  and  the  goat. 
(ETA,  MOUm'.   rORBKCs;  Thessalt.] 
(ETHRA,  Dr.  Leach's  name  for  a  genus  of  BrachyorouB 
Crustaceans,  placed  by  M.  Milne  Edwards  as  the  reprtsen- 
tative  of  his  first  division  (Caneerient  Cryptopodesy  of  hii 
tribe  Omceriatuj  and  indeed  his  OyptopodCanceriansire 
composed  of  this  genus  solely.   LatreiUe  made  (EtAra  and 
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Ca*appa  [Calafm]  form  the  Aimtty  Cryptopoda;  but  M. 
Milne  Edwuds  U  of  opinion  that  the  only  cLaractor  which 
they  have  in  common  with  the  latter  is  the  existence  of 
lamellar  prolongations  on  the  eiden  of  the  carapace,  disposi- 
tions which  are  also  found  in  certain  Leueonaru,  whilst  all 
the  i-est  of  their  organization  approaches  that  of  the 
Crab*. 

CKthra. 

The  whole  tnrftee  of  the  body  rugged  and  appearing  as  if 
eroded.  Carapace  a  third  wider  than  it  is  long,  oval, 
itrongly  knobbed  above,  and  with  the  lateral  borders 
strongly  dentilated  and  a  little  curved  upwards.  Front 
entire  and  a  little  more  projecting  in  the  middle  than  on 
the  sides.  Byen  very  small,  the  orbits  nearly  circular,  their 
upper  border  with  two  small  fissures,  and  the  lower  border 
separated  firom  the  front  by  a  very  lai^e  gap.  Antennary 
fottett  nearly  square,  and  the  basilary  joint  of  the  interned 
antenrue  filling  them  almost  entirely ;  the  moveable  stem 
of  these  appendages  very  small,  and  bent  longitudinally 
forwards.  Basilary  joint  of  the  external  antenntB  very 
lan;^  ud  advaneine  up  to  the  lower  bwder  of  the  ftont.  so 
as  to  flU  the  gap  i^iioh  would  otherwise  make  the  orbit 
communicate  with  the  antennary  fbsset;  its  anterior  extre- 
mitv  very  narrow  and  upOn  the  edge  of  the  inferior  orbital 
border;  second  joint  of  the  external  antennes  very  small, 
occupying  the  iuternal  cantkm  of  the  eyes,  and  supporting 
a  stemlet  which  is  rudimentary  and  very  difficult  to  distin- 
guish. External  jaw-feet  completely  closing  the  buccal 
frame ;  the  internal  border  of  their  second  ana  third  joinu 
straight:  this  lost  portion  is  strongly  truncated  at  its  pos- 
terior and  internal  angje,  and  hides  almost  entirely  the 
palpiform  stemlet  which  has  its  origin  under  its  anterior 
and  internal  an^Ie.  Sternal plagtron  much  longer  than  it 
is  wide.  Anterior about  once  and  a  quarter  as  long  as 
the  post- frontal  portion  of  the  carapace,  and  of  nearly  the 
same  fnrm  as  ia  Parthenope,  excepting  that  their  uppejr 
and  internal  sur&ce  is  slightly  concave,  so  as  exactly  to  fit 
the  lower  and  anterior  portion  of  the  trunk;  second  pair  of 
feet  much  shorter  than  the  post-frontal  portion  of  the  cara- 
pace ;  the  other  pairs  successively  diminishing  in  length, 
and  all  surmouited  with  a  sharp  and  unequal  crest.  Tor- 
tus short  and  styUform.  Abdomen  with  seven  segments  in 
the  female  and  five  only  in  the  male. 

Piace  in  the  Syf/em.— M.  Milne  Edwards  is  of  opinion  that 
this  form  has  gK&t  affinity  with  the  genus  Cryptopodia  be- 
longing to  the  ftunily  of  Ckcyrhynchs,  and  thaMt  establishes 
the-passage  between  those  crustaceans  and  the  other  Cance- 
rians,  at  the  same  time  that  it  approaches  Calappa,  whose 
natural  place  is  in  the  family  of  Oxvstomes. 

Geographical  Distribution  qf  the  Genur.— East  Indian 
and  Amcan  Sets. 

Exami>le,  (Bthra  scrupoea.  length  2  to  3  inches.  Co- 
lour grevish. 

LMa&ty.~1dia  of  Franoe  and  Indian  Archipelago. 


CGthn  MUtpon. 
C  the  right  pmear,  eaterut  view. 

OBTTINGBN.  formerly  an  independent  coun^  in  the 


north  part  of  Swabia,  now  belong  Partly  to  Bavaria  and 
partly  to  Wurtemberg.  Its  area  u  372  squwre  miles,  and 
the  population  above  61,000.  It  is  a  very  fertile  country, 
watered  by  the  rivers  Wnnitz  and  Eger,  and  produces 
corn,  hemp,  flax,  and  timber.  It  has  a  good  breed  of 
homed  cattle  and  horses,  and  is  particularly  famous  for  its 
geese.  It  abounds  in  fact  in  ail  the  necessaries  of  life 
except  salt  It  has  likewise  iron,  saltpetre,  and  remarkably 
fine  stone  for  building.  The  county  is  now  divided  be- 
tween two  princes,  whose  common  ancestor,  Lewis  XV-, 
lived  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation ;  of  his  two  sons,  Lewii 
XVI.  founded  the  Protestant  and  Ferdinand  the  Roman 
Catholic  branch:  the  former,  which  obtained  in  1674  the 
rank  of  prince  of  the  empire,  became  extinct  in  1731 ;  the 
latter  was  divided  by  the  three  sons  of  William  the  Elder 
into  three  branches—Oettingen- Spielberg,  which  obtained 
the  princely  dignity  in  1734  ;  Oettingen-Wallerstein,  which 
succeeded  by  will  to  the  possessions  of  the  extinct  Protestant 
line,  and  obtained  the  princely  dignity  in  1774;  and  Oet- 
tin^n- Balder n,  which  is  now  likewise  extinct. 

Oettin^n-Oettingen,  or  Spielberg,  in  the  circle  of  the 
Rezat  in  Bavaria,  is  84  square  miles  in  extent,  and  contains 
about  15,000  inhabitants.  The  prince  resides  in  the  town 
of  Oettingen  on  the  Wernitz,  in  4 8*  57'  N.  lat.  and  1 0°  38'  E. 
long.  Tbe  inhabitants,  3280  in  number,  are  half  Pro- 
testants, half  Roman  Catholics;  there  are  2S0  Jews  It  isa 
well  built  town,  has  two  palaces,  a  gymnasium,  an  elegant 
Lutheran  church,  a  Roman  Catholic  church,  a  literary 
society,  an  orphan  asylum,  and  manufoctories  of  cotton, 
linen,  and  worsted. 

The  prince  of  Oettingen-WaHerstein  has  a  territory  of  252 
square  mUes,  partly  in  Wurtembere,  partly  in  Bavaria,  with 
46,000  inhabitants.  Wallerstein.  the  capital  and  residence 
ofthe  prince,  is  a  well  built  market-town,  with  1500  inha- 
bitants. The  prince's  palace  is  a  handsome  buildings  and 
contains  a  goon  library  and  a  collection  of  paintings. 

OFEN.  [Btoa-I 

OFFENBACH  is  the  capital  of  a  circle  in  tbe  province 
of  Starkenburg,  in  the  grand-ducby  of  Hesse,  and  belongs 
to  the  mediatised  princes  of  Isenberg-Berstein.  It  is  situ- 
ated in  a  very  pleasant  and  fertile  country,  about  a  league 
firom  Frankfort,  on  the  bank  of  the  Maine,  over  which  there 
is  a  bridge  of  boats:  it  is  surrounded  on  one  side  with  a 
wall,  on  the  other  by  a  navigable  canal  which  joins  the 
Maine.  It  consists  of  tbe  old  and  the  new  town,  the  latter 
of  which  is  well  built.  The  public  buildings  are  a  fine 
palace,  a  Lutheran,  a  French  Calvinist,  and  2  Calvinist 
churches,  and  a  gymnasium.  The  population  is  8000.  Offen- 
bach is  theonly  considerable  commercial  and  nunufecturing 
town  in  the  grand-duchy.  Tbe  manufactures  are,  very  va- 
rious :  the  principal  are  leather,  hats,  silks,  hosiery,  earthen- 
ware, all  kinds  of  lacquered  goods,  gold  and  silver  wir^ 
jewellery,  snuff  and  tobacco,  wax  candles,  white-lead,  cho- 
colate, and  carriages,  which  are  much  esteemed  all  over 
Germany  for  lightness  and  durability. 

OFFICE  FOUND.  By  the  common  law  of  England, 
where  the  king  is  entitled,  upon  tbe  occurrence  of  certain 
events,  to  take  possession  of  real  or  personal  property  previ- 
ously belonging  to  a  subject,  the  facts  unon  which  the 
king's  title  accrues  must  be  first  ascertainoa  by  an  inquisi- 
tion or  inquest  of  office.  Thia  inquiry  is  executed  by  some 
officer  of  the  crown,  such  as  the  escheator,  eortmer,  or 
sheriff,  or  by  persons  specially  commissioned  fer  the  pur- 
pose, and  the  nets  aie  ascertained  by  a  jury  of  an  indeter- 
minate number,  but  consisting  usually,  though  not  neces- 
sarily, of  twelve  men.  Such  inquests  were  much  more 
frequent  before  the  abolition  of  military  tenures,  when  in- 
quisitions post  mortem  were  instituted  upon  the  death  of 
any  of  the  king's  tenants,  to  inquire  of  what  lands  he  died 
possessed,  and  of  other  matters  tending  to  establish  the 
king's  rights  respecting  the  property  of  the  deceased. 
[Jury.]  When  an  inquisition  of  this  kind  has  been  exe- 
cuted and  return^,  it  is  said  to  be  on  office  found.  Thus 
where  treasure  has  been  discovered  under  circumstances 
which  do  not  give  it  to  the  owner  of  the  land,  an  inquest  is 
held,  and  the  king,  upon  office  found,  takes  it ;  and  where 
a  person  of  illegitimate  birth  dies  intestate,  the  king  (if  he 
is  the  immediate  lord  ofthe  fee),  upon  office  feund,  is  en- 
titled to  all  his  land:  in  the  latter  csm  however  the  land  is 
generally  granted  again  to  some  person  or  persons  who  can 
make  oiit  the  most  reasonable  claun  to  it  So  also  the  ver- 
dict of  a  j  ury  upon  a  coroner's  inquest  declaring  a  PfO^n 
to  have       ul  feln  d»  ««.  is  «|gftl8es  t^OQ^^N^ 
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the  king  becomM  entitled  to  take  ponesuon  of  the  pioperty 

of  the  deceased. 

OFFICE,  HOLY  (Saneium  Offldum),  is  the  name  of  an 
ecclesiastical  tribunal  established  in  the  thirteenth  century 
by  popes  Honorius  IIU  Gregory  IXn  and  Innocent  IV^  to 
try  twretics,  blasphemers,  apostates,  relapsed  Jews  or  Mo- 
faunmedana,  vitehes  and  wizards,  poljvamiats,  and  other 
pcnons  ehaii^ed  with  infractions  of  me  canons  of  the 
Chnreh.  Ilie  judges  of  this  court  were  called  inquisitors, 
whenoe  &e  tribunal  itsdf  hes  been  oommonly  styled  the 
*  Holy  Inquisition.'  The  name  of  inquisitors,  or  inquirers 
after  heretics,  appears  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Tbeodosius  I., 
whot  by  his  constitution  against  the  ManichtBans  and  othet 
heretics,  a.d.  382,  after  adjudging  the  punishment  of  death 
for  several  aggravated  cases  of  heresy,  directs  that  *  Inquisi- 
tores  ad  conqnirendos  et  eruendos  bereticos '  be  appointed 
by  the  prefect  of  the  Prstorium.  {C'xiex  Theodonantu, 
Gothqfredi,  xv'u  tit.  5,  lex  9.)  This  is  the  first  law  under 
the  Christian  emperors  by  which  the  punishment  of  death 
is  awarded  for  heresy.  Cjonstantine  bad  only  sentenced  the 
Arians  to  banishment,  though  he  threatened  to  punish  with 
death  those  who  should  retain  and  make  use  of  the  books  of 
ibius.  The  subsequent  law  of  Honorius,  ajx  398,  ex^ls 
from  the  towns  the  *CIefici  *  or  priests  of  the  Montanists 
and  Eunomiana,  and  if  the^  persist  in  bringing  people  toge- 
tiier,  it  banishes  them  for  life.  It  further  orders  their  books 
to  be  burnt,  and  condemns  all  persons  who  are  found  to 
eonceal  them  to  be  beheaded.  (Coif.  T%end.,  xvL,  tit  5. 1. 
34.)  Two  more  constitutions  or  laws  of  Honorius  (51  and 
56  of  the  same  book  and  title  in  the  Theodosian  Code) 
threaten  with  proscription  and  death  those  who  publicly 
profess  certain  bmsies.  These  are  the  oldest  laws  on  record 
which  make  heresy  a  capital  crime;  but  it  ought  to  be  ob- 
served, that  there  is  no  law  in  the  whole  Theodosian  Code 
which  subjects  heretics  in  general  to  the  pain  of  death,  that 
punishment  being  reserved  for  the  leaders,  those  who  col- 
Motad  Baaembhiya  of  people,  made  proselytes.  «nd  preached 
or  spread  oartain  heterodox  dootnnes  spedOed  and  con- 
damned  by  the  laws.  The  trial  and  punishment  in  all  such 
eases  were  Wt  to  the  civil  mi^trate. 

Previous  to  the  time  of  Tbeodosius  I.  there  had  heeniiw- 
leeutions  of  Arians  by  the  Orthodox,  and  vice  ogrtS,  carried 
on  through  the  violence  of  individuals;  but  there  was  no 
apeeific  law  making  heresy  a  capital  offence.  Towards  the 
heathens  the  case  was  different  Corutantius  (ajj.  353)  had 
forbidden  heathen  sacrifices  under  pain  of  death.  Tbeodo- 
sius I.  confirmed  that  law,  and  Tbeodosius  II.,  after  remitting 
the  capital  penaltj'  (aj).  423),  put  it  in  force  anin  in  426. 
(Gothofredus,  De  Statu  Poganorum.)  Most  or  the  earlier 
&thers,  Tertullian,  Cyprian,  Loctantiua,  Hilarius,  Ambrose, 
and  Gr^ry  Nazianzenus.  and  even  Athanastus,  openly  dis- 
claim violeiioe  as  a  means  of  enforcing  unity  and  obedience  to' 
the  Church.  Chryaoatom  and  Augustin  however  tiiink  that 
heretica  ought  to  bo  prevented  from  holding  assemblies, 
and  ought  to  be  oonflned  or  banishedt  but  not  put  to  death. 
But  it  ought  to  be  remembered  that  the  heretics  of  those 
times,  the  Arians  and  Donatists  in  particular,  constituted 
political  &ctions  which  rebelled  against  the  auUurity  of  the 
state,  murdered  their  antagonists,  demolished  their  houses, 
and  committed  all  sorts  of  violence,  as  may  be  seen  by  the 
letters  of  Augustin. 

The  first  person  on  record  who  was  juridically  condemned 
and  put  to  death  for  heresy  is  Friscillianus,  the  leader  of  a 
sect  m  Spam,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  century.  Two 
Spanish  bishops,  one  of  whom  was  called  Idacius,  accused 
Friscillianus,  with  two  other  priests  or  bishopst  before  a 
council  held  at  Bordeaux,  a.d.  385.  Priscillianus  appealed 
to  the  emperor  Maximus  who  had  assumed  the  imperii 
puTfde  in  Gaul,  and  who  was  then  residing  at  Treves,  whi- 
ther Friscillianus  and  his  friends  were  takra,  being  followed 
by  their  prosecutor  Idacius.  Martin,  bishop  of  Toun, 
interceded  in  their  behalf;  hut  after  his  departure  from 
Treves,  Maximus  entrusted  Evodius,  the  prefect  of  the  Prs- 
torium,  with  the  trial  of  the  accused,  and  upon  his  report 
Maximus  condemned  them  to  be  beheaded.  This  novelty 
was  generally  censured,  and  Ambrose  and  Martin  of  Tours 
strongly  reprobated  the  part  which  Idacius  had  acted,  and 
which  they  characterised  as  unbecoming  the  episcopal 
character.  The  consequence  was,  that  Idacius  was  excom- 
municated, and  died  in  exile. 

Justinian,  in  the  first  book  of  his  Code,  in  which  he  treats 
of  the  Catholic  futh,  and  defines  its  erc«d  acoording  to  the 
fint  four  genual  ooanoil%  of  NioiN,  Constantinople,  Ephe- 


sus,  and  Calchedon,  forbids  public  disputations  upon  do|- 
mas,  and  enacts  several  penalties  i^ainst  heretics,  Jevt, 
and  apostates.  In  the  131st  Novel,' the  same  emperor  sai-s: 
*  We  receive  the  doctrines  of  the  four  Holy  Synods  as  the 
Divine  Scriptures,  and  their  Canons  we  ohserre  as  laws.* 
Thus  the  orthodox  creed,  asexpouTided  in  the  four  eaaneiU, 
became  the  law  of  the  empire,  an  em|nre  which  vas  then 
administered  despotically,  and  dissent  from  that  creed  wis 
an  offence  against  the  law.  From  this  prinmple  the  whole 
penal  code  ^inst  heretics  was  deriveo.  But  for  several 
centuries  after,  casea  of  heresy  were  tzied  and  penaltiet 
awarded  by  the  ordinary  courts,  as  the  bishops  had  not 
then  any  temporal  jurisdiction.  In  course  of  time  however 
councils  interfered,  and  after  condemning  particular  tenets 
as  heretical,  specified  in  some  instances  the  punishments  to 
be  inflicted  upon  heretics,  Jews,  and  apostates.  [Jxws.] 
It  became  the  practice  for  the  bishops  to  examine  the  ac- 
cused, and  decide  whether  thore  were  suffident  grouodi 
tor  the  charge  of  heresy  against  them ;  if  the  charge  wu 
proved,  they  were  to  admonish  them,  and  convince  then 
of  their  errors,  after  which,  if  the  accused  remained  ob- 
durate, the  bishop  handed  them  over  to  the  MeDlar  court 
'  Heretici  perseverantea  in  erron  zelinquantnr  Curia  saca- 
laris  judieio.'  (Council  of  Taxracona,  a.d-  1342.)  And  the 
law  of  Las  Partidas,  which  is  still  the  ftmdamental  code  td 
Spain,  promulgated  in  1258,  says:  'Heretics  may  be  ac- 
cused by  any  one  of  the  people  before  the  respective  bishop 
or  his  vicar,  who  must  examme  and  interrogate  them  upon 
the  various  articles  of  the  faith,  and  if  they  find  that  they 
err  in  them  or  in  any  other  thing  which  the  church  of 
Rome  commands  to  be  believed  and  observed,  he  must  en- 
deavour to  convert  them  and  mak%  them  forsake  their  erras 
by  means  of  eood  arguments  and  mild  words-  And  when 
the  penitents  have  acknowledged  their  belief,  thev  are  to  be 
reconciled  to  the  church  and  be  foigtven.  But  it  it  so  hap- 
pens that  they  will  not  forsake  their  errors,  the  bishop  mint 
sonvict  them  as  heretics,  and  then  hand  th«a  over  to  tha 
aecnlar  (w  lay  j  utiles.'  Thn  lay  judges  however  were  not 
mere  exeout(H9  of  the  ei»scopal  verdict:  they  exanuned  the 
inoceedings,  and  having  convinced  themaelTesof  tbor  tegiy 
larity,  they  awarded  the  penalty.  By  a  clause  of  the  sum 
law  of  Las  Fartidas,  *  the  property  of  those  who  are  ecD- 
demned  as  heretics,  or  who  die  in  the  heretical  belieC  be- 
longs to  their  children  or  other  desoendanttt.*  The  priocipb 
of  confiscation  is  here  not  recognised.  This  was  in  the 
kingdom  of  Castile ;  but  in  Aragon.  France,  and  Italy,  > 
different  prfcesa  was  introduced  by  means  of  ibe  Inqui 
aition. 

In  the  council  of  the  Latoran,  convoked  at  Rome  in  121S, 
by  Innocent  XII^  new  and  severe  enactments  were  made 
against  heretics,  but  the  cognizance  of  matters  of  heres* 
was  left  to  the  ntUnaries  or  bishops.  But  some  years  before 
this  time.  Innocent  hinuBll^  of  his  own  authori^.  had  sent 
a  commission  consisting  of  two  legates,  who  w«n  CSstereiao 
monks,  aoconpanied  by  subordinate  priests  and  crfBeen,  to 
the  south  of  France,  in  order  to  extirpate  the  heresy  of  the 
Albigenses.  These  legates  acted  independently  of  the  local 
bishops ;  they  he)d  their  own  court,  before  which  they  sum- 
moned, by  the  authority  of  the  pope,  individuals  accused  of 
heresy,  and  condemned,  and  inflicted  penalties,  and  even 
capital  punishments.  Dominic  de  Guzman,  the  founder  of 
the  order  of  Dominicans,  was  one  of  the  most  zealous  agenli 
of  this  commission,  the  members  of  which  vtn  called 
Inquisitors.  This  however  was  only  a  temporary  and  local 
commission. 

In  1208,  Feter  de  Castelnau,  one  of  the  l^tes.  who  bad 
become  obnoxious  for  bis  severity,  was  murdered  near  Tou- 
louse, and  Innoeept  was  so  exasperated,  that  he  ]s«aehed 
«  crusade  a^jainst  the  Albigenses.  which,  tttex  a  lone  stng- 
gle,  ended  in  their  utermination.  ^Albiobivbu^  Ho- 
norius lU.,  the  successor  of  Innocent,  issued  new  provisiou 
against  heretics,  which  were  enfiHreed  hy  the  emperor 
I^derio  II.  in  three  constitutions,  or  lawa,  dated  Pa  via,  aji. 
1 224,  by  which  he  condemned  impenitent  hentics  to  deeth. 
and  those  who  repented  to  perpetual  imprisonment.  In  the 
year  1228  a  severe  penal  law  against  heretics  was  eoaded 
in  the  city  of  Milan  by  Cardinal  Grodfiey  of  St  Hark,  papal 
l^^te,  with  the  consent  of  the  archbishop  and  the  people; 
it  was  to  the  effect  that '  no  heretic  should  be  allowed  (o  r»- 
main  in  the  state  of  Milan ;  that  any  person  might  lay  bands 
on  a  heretic  and  bring  him  before  the  magistrates;  thai 
those  who  were  convicted  as  heretics  by  Uie  Ecelesiastinl 

Court  ^ttld  be  executed  by  the.pnim  within  tan  dm 
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tbair  hoiues  pulled  down,  and  their  property  coaflscated  to 
;he  eommiini^.'  (Celebi.  Hittoria  FairuB,  b..ziiL ;  Corio, 
9toria  di  Miiano,  part  ii.,  p.  72;  Verri.  Storia  di  Mi- 
'ano,  eh.  ix.)  No  less  Utan  fifteen  sects  of  heretics, 
#ith  strange  names,  are  enumerated  by  these  histo- 
'iana  as  having  been  discovered  within  the  state  of  Milan, 
fhe  archbishop  of  Milan  at  the  time  was  Enrico  da  Settala, 
vbo  exerted  himself  greatly  in  rooting  out  the  heretics,  and 
laving  probably  exceeded  all  bounds,  he  was  at  last  banished 
jj  the  council  of  the  republic,  for  which  the  council  and  the 
)odeat&  were  excommunicated  by  the  pope.  In  the  inscrip- 
ion  on  the  tomb  of  this  archbishop,  it  was  stated  that '  being 
ippointed  inquisitor,  he  destroyed  the  heretics.'  It  was 
ibout  the  year  1233  that  Pope  Gregory  IX.  laid  down  the 
rules  and  defined  the  jurisdiction  of  the  inqaisitoi^  courts, 
vhich  he  sent  to  various  countries,  under  the  name  of  In- 
luiaitoriil  Missions.  He  appointed  as  chief  inquisitor  in 
Lombardy,  Pietro  da  Verona,  a  Dominican  monk,  who  was 
(trenuottdy  seconded  bythe  then  podesti  of  Milan,  Oldrado 
la  IVesseno,  who  consigned  to  the  flames  numerous  here< 
tics.  The  likeness  of  this  podestfr  was,  not  many  yeua 
tince,  and  probably  is  ^till,  seen  sculptured  in  relief  in  the 
ra9ade  of  the  hall  of  the  municipal  council  at  Milan,  with 
in  inscription  recording,  among  othei-  things,  that  he  had 
burnt  the  heretics  as  in  duty  bound:  'Catharos,  ut  debuit, 
Lixit.'  The  chronicler  Fiamma  says,  that  he  was  the  first 
who  put  heretics  to  death  in  Milan.  By  d^rees  inquisitors 
were  sent  by  the  popes  to  most  Italian  cities  and  states, 
where,  with  the  consent  of  the  local  authorities,  they  estab- 
lished their  tribunal,  and  had  their  officers,  notaries,  inform- 
ers, and  oUier  agents.  Dominican  monks  were  generally 
emphqred  as  inquisitors^  as  the  principal  object  of  the  insti- 
tution of  their  order  was  to  deftnd  the  orthodox  ftith  by 
arguing  and  mmehing  against  heresy,  on  which  account 
they  are  styled  •  Fratres  Prjedicatores,'  or  brother  preachers. 
The  inquisitor  Pietro  da  Verona,  iu  the  course  of  nineteen 
years,  burnt  a  great  number  of  heretics  thronghout  Lom- 
bardy,  banished  or  firighten,id  away  a  still  greater  number, 
and  confiscated  their  property.  A  certain  Con&loniere  of 
Alliate,  being  warned  .toat  he  was  on  Era  Pietro's  list,  con- 
spired with  several  of  his'  friends,  who  lay  in  wait  for  the 
inquisitor,  and  on  the  6th  of  April,  12$2,  as  he  was  return- 
ing from  Come  to  Milan,  in  oompanjr'  with  another  Domi- 
nican, they  killed  him  near  Borlaasina,  and  wounded  his 
companion,  who  died  a  few  days  after.  The  inquisitw  wa< 
shortly  aAer  canonized  by  Pope  Inaoceat  IV.,  under  the 
title  of  St.  Peter  Martyr.  In  1277,  another  Dominican, 
brother  Pagano  da  Imco,  was  killed  in  the  same  maimw 
in  Vidtelliita. 

The  chroniclers  of  the  Tarions  cltiei  of  Lombardy  record 
the  acts  of  the  inquisitors,  and  the  number  of  heretics  and 
witches  whom  they  put  to  death  at  particular  times.  The 
chronicle  of  Muralto  states  that  brother  Antonio  da  Casale, 
inquisitor  of  Como,  in  1416.  sent  three  hundred  heretics  to 
the  stake  in  one  single  year.  Tartarotti  states  that  in  the 
year  1485  &rty-one  witches  were  burned  at  Como.  Barto- 
lomeo  Spina,  '  De  Strigibus,'  ch.  13,  states  that  in  the 
diocese  of  Como  the  number  of  those  who  were  tried  annu- 
alljr  by  the  Inquisition  exceeded  one  thousand ;  that  the  in- 
quisitor employed  eight,  ten,  and  even  more  vicars,  and  that 
almost  every  year  alwut  one  hundred  persons  were  burned. 
{LeUere  del  Ctmte  Gianbattuta  Oiovio  alT  Abate  BetH- 
rnUi,  letter  vi) 

The  Inquisition  was  introduced  into  Rome  as  well  as 
other  parts  of  Italy  by  Gregory  IX.,  and  entrusted  to  the  Do- 
minicans, but  it  was  a  long  time  befiwe  it  was  established  as 
a  distinct  and  permanent  court.  Inquisitors  were  appointed 
by  the  pope  on  particular  occasions,  who  visited  the  various 
provinces  and  towns,  protdaiming  to  all  persons  the  obligation 
they  were  under  of  informing  against  those  whom  they  knew 
or  suspected  of  being  heretics,  under  pain  of  excommunica- 
tion. At  the  same  time  they  also  made  it  known  that  all  per- 
sons guilty  of  heresy  who  came  of  themselves  before  the  in- 
quisitor within  a  certain  fixed  period,  and  accused  themselves 
and  professed  repentance,  should  receive  absolution  and  be 
only  subject  to  a  canonical  penance.   These  penances  were 

Eublic,  humiliating  and  very  sevwe,  as  may  be  seen  by  a  : 
itter  of  St.  Dominie  eoncemit^  a  hwetie  vhom  he  had 
eonf«ted.by  theactsof  thecoimeil  of  Biiiei^  a.d.  1233, 
and  of  tlw  oonncil  of  Taxracona  in  IS43.  Aftertbe  expira- 
^n  of  die  period  of  gnw^  the  inqniiitor  jwoceeded  «p-Q^eto 
against  ttuwe  who  woe  denounced,  die  name  of  the  informer 
heingkipt  wont:  ^*  m^».«*iw»mii  wt»M—n.  privately  in  prc- 


lenoe  of  a  notanr  and  two  prieiti,  and  having  ttktn  down  the 
evidence  in  writing  be  read  it  over  to  mi  wftnewM,  who 
were  asked  whether  they  conflrmed  what  had  been  read. 

If  there  appeared  to  be  suflteient  grounds  Ibr  proraeding 
against  the  accused,  the  inquiutor  ordered  his  arrest  by 
the  municipal  ofilcers,  and  he  was  taken  to  the  convent  of 
the  Dominicans,  if  there  was  one  in  the  town,  or  to  the 
risen  of  the  ecclesiastical  court  He  was  then  interrogated 
y  the  inquisitor,  and  his  answers  might  be  used  afterwards 
as  evidence  against  him.  If  the  accused  denied  the  charge 
of  heresy,  he  was  supplied  with  a  copy  of  the  instruction  and 
depositions,  but  without  the  names  of  the  accuser  and  wit- 
nesses, and  with  the  omission  of  such  circumstances  as 
might  discover  them.  The  accused  having  made  his  answer 
or  defence,  which  was  taken  down  in  vnting,  if  be  denied 
the  charges,  the  inquisitor,  timber  with  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese  or  his  delegate,  if  they  tfaoi^ht  proper,  ordered  him 
to  be  put  to  the  torture  in  order  to  obtain  his  eonfeauon. 
Tbe  torture  m^ht  be  repeated  three  times,  but  it  was  after- 
wards ordered  to  be  applied  only  once;  this  rc^aticm 
however  was  often  evaded  by  suspending  the  torments  and 
then  resuming  them,  and  considering  the  whole  as  one 
torture.  If  in  the  end  there  were  not  sufficient  grounds 
for  the  conviction  of  the  prisoner,  he  was  declared  to  be 

*  suspected  of  heresy,'  was  obliged  to  make  a  public  abjura- 
tion of  all  heresies,  and  was  subject  to  cerUin  penalities, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  case.  If  the  accused  was 
convicted  of  heresy,  but  professed  his  repentance,  he  was 
condemned  to  prison  tor  life,  a  penalty  which  however  might 
be  mitigated  by  the  inquisitor.  But  if  he  was  a  rekmsed, 
that  is  to  say,  had  been  tried  before,  and  found  guilty  ot 
only  strongly  susj^ected,  there  was  no  mercy  tat  aim ;  he  was 

*  ruasatUB,'  that  is  to  say.  given  over  to  the  lay  magistrate, 
who,  according  to  the  cirQ  and  canon  laws,  wu  round  to 

Sut  him  to  death  upon  the  sentence  of  the  inquisitor  which 
eclared  him  a  heretic.  The  only  fkvour  shown  to  the  re- 
lapsed heretic  who  confessed  and  abjured  his  guilt  was,  to 
be  strangled  befbre  he  was  burnt  If  the  convicted  heretic 
was  not  relapsed,  but  impenitent,  a  respite  of  the  sentence 
was  granted  in  order  to  effect  bis  conversion,  and  if  he 
at  last  abjured,  his  lifls  was  spared,  and  he  was  sentenced 
to  perpetual  imprisonment  If  he  persisted  in  his  impe- 
nitence, he  was  publicly  burned  alive.  Such  were  the 
principal  characteristics  of  the  old  or  delegated  Inquisition 
as  it  existed  from  the  thirteenth  century  to  the  latter  part 
of  the  fifteenth,  and  the  regulations  of  which  are  fi}und 
in  the  '  Dinmrium  Inquiiitoram*  of  Friai  NSefaolas  Ey- 
meric,  a  native  of  Catalonia,  and  a  Dominiean  monk  the 
fburteenth  century,  who  held  the  office  of  chief  inquisitor 
in  Aragon  fbr  forty-two  years. 

The  Inquisition  had  nearly  ftllen  into  disuse  in  the  king- 
dom of  Aragon  in  the  fifteenth  century,  in  consequence  of 
the  total  extinction  of  the  heretical  sects  in  the  south  of 
France,  whose  spreading  on  die  other  side  of  the  Pyrenees 
had  occasioned  the  introduction  of  the  inquisitional  courts  into 
Catalonia  and  Aragon,  In  the  kingdoms  of  Castile  and  Leon 
and  of  Portugal,  the  Inquisition  had  not  yet  taken  perma- 
nent root  But  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  centfiry,  the 
Holy  Office  was  introduced  into  Spain  under  a  new  and 
more  appalling  form,  and  became  consolidated  and  perma- 
nent, and  more  absolute  and  independent  than  in  any 
other  country  of  Eun^.  This  is  what  is  designated  by 
Uorente  and  other  writers  by  the  name  of  the  '  Modem 
or  Spanish  Inqnintion.' 

Aubnso  de  Hodqa,  prior  of  the  Dominiean  convent  of 
Seville,  and  Friar  Philip  de  Barberis.  inquisitor  of  the 
kingdmn  of  Sicily,  which  was  then  sul^ect  to  the  crown  of 
An^^on,  suggested  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  in  1 477,  the 
establishment  of  the  Inquisition  in  Spain  for  the  purpose 
of  punishing  those  Christians  who  secretly  relapsed  to  the 
Jewish  faitlC  The  converts,  or  children  of  converts,  from 
Judaism,  were  looked  upon  with  dislike  and  mistrust  by 
the  old  Christians ;  and  many  of  them  were  at  the  same 
time  among  the  wealthiest  merchants  and  monied  men  of 
Spain,  and  as  such  had  numerous  debtors.  Reports 
were  spiead  of  their  secret  meetings  with  those  who  had 
remained  Jews,  of  their  profiming  the  images  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  even  mici^ng  Christian  diildren.  Fodinand 
easQy  listened  to  the  suneition ;  but  Isabella,  a  prinoeiB  of 
mild  charaeter,  hesitatea  fbr  some  time,  and  without  ber 
consent  nothing  could  he  effected  in  the  dominions  of  the 
crown  of  Castite.  Means  were  at  last  ^P^^t^-f^U^uAer 
conscienoe;  dw       told  thatJi^duM^Aiv^^DUlUL 
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required  her  acquiescercc,  and  accordingly  sne  solicited,  by 
means  of  her  amoassador  at  Rome,  a  Papal  bull,  authorising 
the  establishment  of  the  Inquisition  in  the  kingdom  of 
Castile.  The  bull,  despatched  from  Rome  in  November, 
1478,  authorised  Fesdinand  and  Isabella  to  aiq;>oint  two  or 
three  bishops  or  other  dignitaries  of  the  church,  aged  at 
least  forty  years,  of  iireproachable  oharaeter,  graduate*  in 
theology  and  the  canon  uw,  who  were  to  be  commissioned 
to  seek  aRei  and  discover,  throughout  the  dominions  of  the 
Spanish  soverogns,  all  apostates,  heretics,  and  their  abet- 
tors, with  full  power  to  proceed  against  them  according  to 
law  and  custoca.  Isabella  however  suspended  the  execution 
of  the  bull  for  two  years,  desiring  at  the  same  time  that 
measures  of  persuasion  should  be  adopted  to  warn  the 
relapsed  converts  of  their  error  and  of  their  danger.  A 
catechism  was  composed  expressly  for  them,  and  several 
pamphlets  against  Judaism  were  issued.  In  1480  the 
Cortes  of  Castile  assembled  at  Toledo,  and  passed  several 
restrictive  measures  against  the  Jews,  with  the  view  of 
cheeking  their  intercourse  with  the  Christians.  Nothing 
however  was  said  in  that  assembly  about  the  Inquisition. 
At  last,  in  September,  1480.  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  who 
were  then  staying  at  Medina  del  Campo,  appointed  two 
Dominicans  as  inquisitors,  with  an  assessor  and  a  fiscal 
attorney ;  and  on  the  9th  of  October  a  royal  order  was 
despatched  to  the  governors  of  provinces  to  ftimish  the  new 
inquisitors  and  their  retinue  with  everything  necessary  for 
their  journey  to  Seville ;  and  at  the  same  time  their  privi- 
leges were  declared,  which  were  the  same  as  those  granted 
by  the  emperor  Frederic  II.  to  the  inquisitors  in  Italy  in  the 
thirteenth  century.  The  inquisitors  established  their  court 
in  the  Dominican  convent  of  St.  Paul  of  Seville,  whence,  on 
the  2nd  of  January,  148 1.  they  issued  their  first  edict,  by  which 
they  ordered  the  arrest  of  several '  new  Christians,'  as  they 
were  styled,  who  were  strongly  suspected  of  heresy,  and 
the  sequestration  of  their  property,  denouncing  the  pain  of 
excommunication  against  those  who  fitTourm  or  abetted 
them.  He  number  of  prisoners  tioon  became  so  great, 
that  the  Dominican  convent  not  being  large  enough  to 
contain  them,  the  court  was  removed  to  the  castle  of  Ifiana, 
inasuburbof  Seville.  The  inquisitors  issued  another  edict, 
by  which  they  ordered  every  person,  under  pain  of  mortal 
sin  and  excommunication,  to  inform  against  those  who  had 
relapsed  into  the  Jewish  faith  <x  rites,  or  who  gave  reason 
for  suspecting  them  of  being  relapsed,  specifying  numerous 
indications  by  which  thev  might  be  known,  ^ntences  of 
death  soon  followed ;  and  in  the  course  of  that  year,  1481, 
298  new  Christians  were  burnt  alive  in  the  city  of  Seville, 
2000  in  other  parts  of  Andalusia,  and  17,000  were  subjected 
to  various  penalties.  The  property  of  those  who  were 
executed,  which  was  considerable,  was  confiscated.  (Ma- 
riana, Hut.  de  EipaSa,  b.  24,  oh.  17.)  The  terror  excited 
by  these  exeoutionji  caused  a  vast  number  of  new  Christians 
to  emigrate:  semal  who  were  condemned  as  contumacious 
repaired  to  Rome,  and  appealed  to  Pope  Sixtus  IV.  against 
the  inquisitorB.  The  pope  wrote  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  in 
January,  1482,eomplainingofthearbitraryconductoftbe  two 
inquisKors  appointed  b^  them,  revoking  the  authority  which 
henad  given  to  their  majesties  to  appoint  other  inquisitors,  and 
reserving  that  right  to  himself,  which  he  exercised  byabrief 
in  the  following  February.  Among  these  new  appointments 
was  that  of  the  afterwards  famous  Torquem^.  Queen  Isabella 
now  wrote  to  the  pope,  requesting  him  to  give  a  permanent 
and  fixed  form  to  the  new  tribunal,  and  to  make  its  judg- 
ments definitive  without  appeal  to  Rome,  complaining  at 
the  same  time  that  she  «as  accused  of  doing  all  that  she 
had  done  in  favour  of  the  Oatfaolic  &ith,  for  we  sake  of  the 
conflseationt  which  ibllow  the  condemnationa  The  pope 
laid  the  proposal  of  Isabella  before  a  committee  of  Spanish 
cardinals  and  bishop*  who  were  then  at  Ronw^  and  among 
whom  was  Rodrigo  de  Bona,  afterwards  pope  Alexander  YI. 
By  their  advice  Sixtus  IV.  despatched  a  brief  to  Isabella, 
appointing  Manrique,  archbishop  of  Seville,  to  be  apostolic 
judge  of  appeal  fot  9II  Spain,  with  power  to  decide  on  aJl 
appeals  from  the  judgments  of  the  Inquisition.  By  several 
other  briefk,  directed  to  the  various  archbishops  of  Spain, 
the  pojie  ^ve  them  the  jiower  and  r^ulated  the  manner 
of  appointing  the  ordinary  inquisitors  in  the  various  diocesea 
Notwitlistanding  these  measures,  appeals  from  Spain  con- 
tinued to  be  received  at  Rome ;  and  the  pope  again  wrote, 
in  August  of  the  same  year,  to  the  arehbisnop  of  Seville, 
ordering  the  prooeedings  against  several  individuals  to  be 
quashed,  and  reoommrading  mUdnei*  and  moderation. 


This  recommendation  however  had  no  effect  Soon  after, 
the  pope  appointed  Thomas  de  Torqnemada,  prior  of  the 
Dominican 'invent  of  Segovia,  to  the  new  dignity  of  in- 
quisitor-general of  the  kingdom  of  Castile ;  and  by  another 
brief,  dated  1 7th  October.  1483,  he  made  him  likewise  in- 

auisitor-general  of  the  kingdom  of  Aragon,  with  full  juri»- 
iction  over  all  other  inquisitors  in  Spain  and  tta  dapender 
eies.  Uis  power*  were  confirmed  by  Innocent  VUI^ 
February,  1486.  Torquemada  chose  for  bis  assessors  aivi 
councillors  two  jurists,  J.Gutierrez  and  Tristan  de  Medina- 
he  created  four  subordinate  courts,  at  Seville,  Cordoba.  Jaen, 
and  Villa  Real;  the  last  was  soon  after  transferred  to 
Toledo.  The  Dominican  monks,  who  had  been  appointed 
inquisitors  by  the  pope  in  February,  1482,  at  first  renised  la 
submit  to  the  authority  of  Torquemada,  but  they  finallr 
yielded.  Ferdinand  at  the  same  time  appointed  a  royal 
council  of  the  supreme  Inquisition, '  Consejo  de  la  Suprenu. 
Inquisicion,'  of  which  the  grand-inquisitor  was  president  c' 
right  and  for  life,  and  a  bishop  and  two  doctots-at-law  were 
councillors.  Tbo  councillors  had  a  deliberative  vote  in  ii; 
matter*  of  civil  law.  but  the  president  alone  judged  in 
matters  which  concerned  the  canon  jor  ecclesiastical  law. 

Torquemada  and  his  two  assessor*  framed  the  organic 
laws  of  the  new  tribunal,  which  were  styled  *  Instmctioos, 
and  were  partly  based  on  the  older  '  Directorium  Inquts- 
torum'  of  Bymeric.  Being  sanctioned  by  a  junta  of  the  in 
quisitora  of  the  four  courts  which  he  had  established  tsi 
of  the  royal  councillors,  the  instructions,  consisting  of  2S 
articles,  were  promulgated  at  Seville,  the  29th  October, 
1484.  They  are  given  at  length  by  Llorente,  in  the  sixth 
chapter  of  his  History.  New  articles  were  added  to  then: 
in  1488  and  1498.  and  lastly  the  inquisitor-general  Valdei, 
in  I56I,  compiled  a  new  series  of  ordinances  in  81  articki, 
which  regulated  ever  afler  the  practice  and  proceedings  at 
the  Spanish  Inquisition.  They  are  also  given  by  IJorente. 
in  the  22nd  chapter  of  his  work.  They  are  substantiallr 
the  same  as  those  already  noticed  as  beii%  in  practice  br 
the  old  Inquisition,  but  are  more  minute,  and  rather  moie 
unfhvDurahle  to  the  accused.  By  the  old  practice,  for  in- 
stance, tb»  names  of  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution  wot 
in  many  cases  communicated  to  the  accused,  to  whom  the* 
were  of  great  use  for  his  defence.   Confiscation  of  the  po- 

Jierty  of  those  who  were  condemned  was  not  generally  en- 
brced  under  the  old  practice,  and  this  was  more  partirutarlj 
.the  case  in  the  kingdom  of  Aragon,  a  circumstance  which 
explains  the  resistance  of  the  Aragonese.  among  whom  the 
old  or  delegate  Inquisition  had  been  established  for  cen- 
turies, to  the  introduction  of  the  new  Inquisition  a*  insti- 
tuted by  Torquemada. 

Another  important  characteristic  of  the  new  Spanish  Inqui- 
sition was  its  compact  organization  and  independence  of  aU 
other  authorities.  The  inquisitor-general  was  appointed  for 
life ;  he  wa*  proposed  bf  the  king  and  approved  by  the  pope. 
Heappointoa  ill  other  mquiUtors  under  him,  as  well  asvisi- 
torsandotheragents.  He  had  fiill  and  discretionary  power  by 
the  pa^l  bulls  in  all  matters  of  heresy.  The  grand-inquisi- 
tor, being  thus  placed  as  a  distinct  power  between  the  kin|[ 
and  the  pope,  was  in  reality  independent  of  both.  He  could 
refuse  to  submit  to  those  papal  decretals  and  bolls  which  be 
did  not  approve,  by  allegmg  that  they  infringed  upon  the 
rights  of  the  Spanish  monarchy;  and  he  could  ukeviM 
evade  the  king's  ordinances,  by  alleging  the  papal  bnlls 
which  fbrbade  the  inquisitors  to  tamper  with  tbe  secular 
power  under  pain  of  excommunication.  Among  other 
proofs  of  this  assumed  irresponsibili^,  one  of  the  strongest 
is  the  famous  trial  of  Carninza,  archbishop  of  Toledo,  in  tbs 
reign  of  Philip  II.,  who  had  attended  Charles  V.  at  St.  Yusto 
in  nis  lastmoments,andwfaomneither  thebriefoof  thepopr 
Pius  IV.  nor  the  remonstrances  of  the  prdatM  asBanbw 
at  the  council  of  Trent  could  save  ftom  being  eonflnea 
in  the  prisons  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition  fbr  more  than 
seven  years,  without  a  termination  of  hi*  trial;  and  whenst 
last  pope  Pius  V.  demanded  of  the  Spanish  inquiaitor  and 
of  the  king,  under  pain  of  excommunication,  that  the  arcb- 
bishop  and  tbe  papers  of  his  trial  should  Ve  sent  to  Rone, 
all  sorts  of  obstacles  were  thrown  in  the  way  of  his  depB^ 
tun  and  his  final  acquittal  by  tbe  pope.  After  the  death 
of  Pius  V.  new  proceedings  were  commenced  in  Spain  to 
prove  the  archbishop  guilty  of  heresy,  and  on  tbe  informa- 
tion being  transmitted  to  Rome,  Gr^ory  XIII.,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded Pius  v.,  was,  though  with  evident  reluctance,  in- 
duced to  declare,  on  the  14th  April,  1576,  that  the  areb- 
bishop  of  Toledo  was  strongly  susp^cte^^^^g^^^ng  sixtecB 
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propositions  qualified  as  Lutheran,  and  which  had  been 
deduced  ftom  the  context  of  his  writings  by  the  casuists  of 
the  Inquisition.  He  was  then  senteoeed  to  five  years*  <wn- 
flnement  in  a  Pominican  consent  and  other  canonieil 
penances.  A  few  days  after  tins  sentence,  the  archbishop, 
who  was  then  serenty-two  years  of  age,  was  taken  danger- 
ously ill,  and  before  receiving  the  saerameut,  on  the  30th 
April,  be  solemnly  declared  in  presence  of  several  witnesses 
*  that  he  had  never  fyHlea  into  the  errors  with  which  he 
had  been  charged ;  that  his  expressions  had  been  distorted 
into  a  meaning  totally  different  from  his ;  that  he  however 
humbly  submitted  to  the  judgment  pronounced  by  the 
sovereign  pontiff,  and  heartily  foi^ve  all  those  who  had 
taken  part  against  him  in  the  trial,  and  would  pray  for 
them  before  the  throne  of  Grace.*  On  the  2nd  of  the  fol- 
lowing May  the  archbishop  died  in  the  convent  of  La 
Minerva  at  Rome,  in  which  he  was  detained,  and  where  he 
vas  buried.  An  inscription  was  placed  over  his  tomb  by 
order  of  Gr^ry  XIH.,  in  wbieh  he  was  described  as  a 
prelate  *  illustrious  for  his  birth,  his  life,  his  doctrine,  his 
pceachii%  and  bis  ehari^.'  Llorente  gives  a  copious  ab- 
stract of  this  celebrated  trial  in  chapters  32,  33,  and  34  of 
bis  Hiitory  qf  the  Inquisition. 

Pope  pAul  III.,  alarmed  at  the  progress  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  Reformatbn,  with  the  consent  of  Charles  V.  sent 
inquisitorial  commissioners  to  the  various  states  and  pro- 
vinces of  Italy  to  try  heretics ;  liut  ihey  were  instructea  to 
proceed  accoidtng  to  the  usual  form  of  the  ecclesiastical 
courts,  the  depositions  and  names  of  the  witnesses  were  to 
be  communicated  to  the  accused,  and  sentence  of  condemna- 
tion was  not  accompanied  by  conBseation ;  in  short  their 
powers  were  very  different  uom  those  of  the  Spanish  In- 
quisition. The  Spanish  viceroy  of  Naples,  Don  Pedro 
de  Toledo,  applied  to  the  pope  for  an  inquisitorial  com- 
missioner wiui  a  brief  to  proceed  against  penons  suspected 
of  heresy,  but  the  Neapolitans,  who  were  acquainted  with 
the  severities  ttf  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  revolted,  and,  after 
much  bloodshed,  Charles  V.  promised  that  no  Inquisition 
should  be  established  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  that 
cases  of  hraosy  should  he  tried,  as  before,  by  the  ordinary 
episcopal  courts.  These  occurrences  took  place  in  1546-7, 
and  Uie  Neapolitans,  the  better  to  secure  themselves  adjust 
the  dreaded  tribunal,  established  a  court  whose  office  it  was 
to  watch  ^^nst  any  attempt  to  introduce  the  same  under 
any- shape— a  kind  of  inquisition  against  the  Inquisition. 
This  court,  which  continued  to  exist  till  the  French  invasion 
of  1 799,  was  styled  '  Tribunale  contro  quello  del  Sant  Uffi- 
zio.'  and  was  composed  of  deputies,  chiefly  noblemen 
chosen  by  the  different  Seggi  into  which  the  Neapolitan 
nobility  was  daased.  To  the  Neapolitan  character,  mercu- 
rial ana  communicative  the  secret  and  mysterious  proceed- 
ings of  the  Inquisition  were  peculiarly  obnoxious. 

Philip  II.  wished  to  Introduce  the  Spanish  Inquisition 
into  the  duchy  of  Milan,  but  the  towns  of  Lombaray  sent 
deputies  to  the  couucil  of  Trent  to  remonstrate  against  it. 
and  the  Milanese  and  other  Italian  bishops  wrote  to  the 
pope  and  to  Cardinal  Borromeo.  representing  that  the  In- 
quisition of  Spain  acted  in  the  dark,  in  an  arbitrary  manner, 
and  with  strange  and  fearftil  forms  of  proceeding,  that  it 
took  away  the  jurisdiction  from  the  bishops,  that  it  showed 
itself  more  a  rivd  than  a  subject  to  the  papal  see.  that  it 
had  repeatedly  refused  to  send  a  copy  of  its  trials  to  Rome, 
and  that  if  it  were  introduced  into  Italy,  the  Italian  prelates, 
having  itsterrors  befose  their  eyes,  would  become  estranged 


firom  the  holy  see.  The  pope,  being  easily  persuaded  b^ 
these  reasons,  interposed  with  King  Phili(^  saying  that  if 
raquired  he  would,  after  eonsultuig  with  the  bisliops  of 
Lombardy,  himself  send  inquisitorial  commissioners  from 
Rome,  who  slu>uld  proceed  not  according  to  the  Spanish 
form,  but  according  to  the  canon  law,  and  without  prejudice 
to  the  episcopal  auth<mty.  Thus  the  Spanish  Inquisition 
was  not  introduced  into  Milan  or  into  any  other  Italian 
state,  with  the  exception  nf  Sicily,  which  was  an  old  de- 
pendency of  the  crown  of  Aragon. 

The  court  of  the  Inquisition,  as  it  was  established  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  in  Tuscany,  Venice,  Milan,  Parma,  and 
other  ItaUan  states,  consisted  of  one  inquisitor,  sent  from 
Rome,  with  assessors  approved  by  the  sovereign  of  the  re- 
spective states,  who  appointed  deputies  or  commissioners  to 
attend  the  trials  and  report  to  bim.  The  sentences  of  the 
court  were  sntfject  to  the  sanction  of  the  lemporal  sove- 
reura. 

The  republic  of  Venice  showed  itself  the  most  jealous  of 
P.  a.  No.  less. 


Its  sovereign  rights  in  this  particular.  A  series  of  statutes 
were  issued  at  various  times  by  the  senate  to  relate 
the  proceedingB  of  the  inquisitors,  which  are  given  by 
Paolo  Sarpi,  innis  *  History  of  the  Venetian  Inquisition,'  and 

Slimboreh,  b.  i..  ch.  17.  By  a  concordat  with  Pope  Julius 
[.»  AJX  1951.  it  was  decreed  that  three  senators  were  to 
attend  all  the  proceedings  and  judgments  of  the  Inquisition 
in  the  city  of  Venice,  and  although  they  took  no  part  in 
the  trial,  they  had  the  right  to  suspend  the  execution  of 
the  sentence  and  report  to  the  senate.  In  the  provincial 
towns  lay  magistrates  were  appointed  to  perform  the  same 
duty  in  the  respective  courts  of  the  Inquisition.  The  In 
quiaition  could  not  molest  Je*s  or  other  unbelievers,  or 
Greeks  living  under  the  protection  of  the  republic  It 
could  not  take  cognizance  of  cases  of  blasphemy  or  poly- 
gamy— which  belonged  to  the  secular  jurisdiction — nor  of 
witchcraft,  nor  of  mininr  infhwtions  of  discipline,  such  as ' 
eating  or  selling  of  meat  on  Fridays,  &c  Numerous  other 
checks  are  provided  by  the  same  statutes.  In  short, 
although  the  Venetian  senlite  was  obliged  ^  prudential 
reasons  to  admit  the  Inquisition  within  itt  territories,  it 
took  care  to  render  it  as  inoffensive  as  possihlB.  The  fhuums 
tribunal  of  the  state  Inquisition,  wnich  was  entirely  a 
political  institution  of  the  Venetian  aristocracy,  and  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  ecdesiastioKl  Inquisition,  is 
described  under  Venicb. 

In  Tuscany  the  grand-dukes  Medici  had  provided  that 
deputies  appointed  by.  themselves  should  attend  the  trials 
of  the  inquisitorial  court,  and  should  report  to  them,  and 
that  no  sentence  should  be  executed  without  their  sanction. 
But  in  the  year  1566,  pope  Pius  V.,  a  zealous  promoter  of 
the  Inquisition,  demanded  of  the  grand-duke  Cosmo  I.  the 
person  of  Pietro  Camesecchi,  a  man  of  some  rank  and  learn- 
ing, and  well  affected  to  bis  sovereign,  but  who  had  pub- 
licly adopted  several  tenets  of  the  Protestant  Refhrmers. 
Cosmo  gave  him  up  to  the  officers  of  Rome^  but  at  the  sanw 
time  wrote  earnestly  to  the  tpope  to  save  htm.  Pius  was 
inclined  to  spare  his  tifb,  if  Carnesecebi  had  shown  s%ns 
of  repentance,  but  he  boldly  persisted  in  his  opinions, 
and  in  August,  1567,  he  was  convicted  by  the  Roman 
Inquisition  of  thirty-four  heretical  tenets,  and  condemned 
to  death.  The  grand-duke  again  wrote  in  his  behalf,  and 
the  pope  suspended  the  execution  for  ten  days,  promising 
to  spare  his  life  on  condition  that  Camesecchi  should  ab- 
jure his  tenets,  and  he  sent  him  a  firiar  to  exhort  him 
to  do  so.  But  Camesecchi  remained  firm :  he  aigued  with 
the  monk  and  wanted  to  gain  him  over  to  his  own  opinions. 
He  was  publicly  beheaded  at  Rome,  and  afterwards  burnt. 
In  the  following  century  Gralileo  was  summoned  from 
Flofence  to  Rome,  where  however  he  was  treated  with  eon- 
siderable  lenity,  and  after  a  verbal  adoration  and  a  few 
months'  confinement,  be  was  allowed  to  return  to  Florenoe. 
The  executions  in  Tuscany  in  consequence  of  sentenees  of 
the  Inquisition  have  been  comparatively  few.  The  tribunal 
continued  to  exist  in  Tuscany  till  the  reign  of  Leopold  of 
Austria,  who  b^an  by  curtailing  its  jurisdiction,  took  away 
its  'sbirri,*  or  bailifb,  gave  the  censorship  of  books  to  a  lay 
magistrate,  and  at  last  abolished  the  tribunal  altogether  in 
1787.  About  the  same  time  it  was  suppressed  at  Milan  by 
the  emperor  Joseph  11.  In  1769  the  duke  of  Parma 
abolisheid  it  in  his  territories. 

Pope  Paul  in.  founded  at  Rome,  l^  a  bull  dated  April. 
1643,  the  Congr^tion  of  the  Holy  Omce,  consisting  of  six 
cardinals,  who  were  styled  '  inquisitors-general  of  the  faith.* 
who  bad  the  superintendanoe  over  all  other  inqnisitors,  and 
he  gave  them  full  authority  to  {woeeed,  without  the  eon- 
eurrenoe  of  the  ordinaries  or  bishupa,  against  all  bereties  or 
persons  suspected  of  heresy,  to  punish  them,  confiaoate  their 
property,  to  d^rade  and  deliver  to  the  secular  courts  all 
clerical  offenden,  to  call  in  if  required  the  assistanoe  of  the 
secular  arm,  to  appoint  inquisitors  with  such  powers  as 
they  thought  proper,  to  appoint  fiscal  attorneys,  notaries,  and 
other  officials,  and  to  hear  and  decide  on  appeals  from  the 
judgment  of  other  inquisitors.  The  pope  however  declared 
that  by  this  bull  be  did  not  intend  to  make  any  alteration 
in  the  privileges  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition  as  then  esta- 
blished. 

In  1564  popes  Pius  IV.  and  V.  confirmed  and  extended 
the  powers  of  the  Roman  Inquisition,  which  however  were 
resisted  in  the  kingdom  of  France.  In  that  kingdom  there 
was  no  regular  tribnnal  of  the  Inqnisition.  The  Cardinal  de 
Lorrain^tmder  Henri  II.,  had  indeed  appointed  delated  in- 
quisitors vho  acted  u  atraordinafir  judg^  jJ^Q^jf^Iy  of 
DigitizeSfi(t! 
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die  HufUMoti.  but  their  jurlsdfotion  wu  notexduiive.  u 
the  MriutmeDt  ebo  took  cognizance  of  the  crime  of  heresy, 
baiiaet  vhioh  the  king  appointed  special  commissioners  for 
the  same  purpose.  (HistoireduParlementde  Paris,  cb.  21.) 
But  the  authority  of  the  Inquisition  vas  totally  abolished 
in  France  as  soon  as  tolerance  was  established  by  the  Edit 
de  Nantes  under  Henri  IV.,  which  albved  the  Protestants 
the  exercise  of  their  religion,  for  tolerance  and  the  Inquisi- 
tion could  not  possibly  exist  together ;  and  although  Louis 
XIV.  afterwards  revoked  that  edict  and  persecuted  the 
Protestants,  he  did  it  hy  means  of  the  secular  power,  and 
took  care  not  to  allow  the  introduction  into  his  kiogdom  of  an 
ecclesiastical  tribunal  vhich  would  enaroach  upon  his  own 
sovereign  autbori^.  But  he  advised  his  grandson  Philip 
v.,  whom  he  plaoedon  the  throne  of  Spain,  to  maintain  the 
•Inquisition  as  a  means  of  ensuring  the  tranquillity  of  that 
kingdom. 

Satus  V,  in  1588,  having  distributed  the  cardinals  into 
fifteen  congregations  or  boards^  made  that  which  was  styled 
'  Holy  Roman  and -Universal  Inquisition*  to  consist  of  twelve 
cardinals  with  several  prelates  as  assessors,  including  the 
Master  of  the  sacred  paiace,  several  monks  with  the  title  of 
'  coDsultors,'  besides  other  clergymen  and  lawyers  called 
'qualificators,'  whose  business  it  was  to  prepare  the  cases. 
Tnis  is  the  Inquisition  which  still  subsists  at  Rome,  but  its 
jurisdiction  does  not  extend  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Papal 
State,  and  it  is  generally  understood  th^  its  powers  are 
exercised  with  considmhle  leniency  iind  caution.  Pius  VH., 
aft«  his  lestotation,  is  said  to  have  abolished  the  use  of  the 
torture. 

The  Roman  Inquisition  watches  more  particularly  over 
th^  conduct  of  the  dergyi  and  has  also  the  censorship  of 
the  press  and  of  the  introduction  of  foreign  works.  Pro- 
vincial inquisitors  reside  at  Bologna.  Ferrara.  and  other 
towns  of  uie  Papal  State,  which  is  now  the  only  country  in 
which  the  tribunal  of  the  Holy  Office  still  remains. 

In  Germany  and  in  Poland,  the  Inquisition  has  long  since 
ceased  to  exist  In  Spain  it  was  suppressed,  first  by  a  de- 
cree of  Napoleon,  dated  Cbamartin,  4  December,  1808,  as 
encroaching  upon  the  rights  of  the  sovereign,  *  attentoire  tl 
la  souverainete,'  This  decree  however  was  only  enforced  in 
those  parts  of  the  monarchy  which  were  occupied  by  the 
FrencL 

On  the  12th  February,  1813,  the  extraordinary  Cortes  of 
Spain  assembled  at  Cadiz  definitively  BUppressed  the  In- 
quisition, 08  being  incompatible  with  the  new  political  eonr 
stitution  of  the  monarchy.  At  the  same  time  tbey  restored 
to  the  bidiops  the  exenin  of  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction 
in  cases  of  heresy.  An  interesting  abstract  of  the  long 
debate  which  took  place  upon  this  important  question  is 
given  by  Justin  de  Arguelles,  in  chaptos  x.  ana  xL  of  his 
*£xamen  Historico  de  w  Reforma  Constitucionol,'  8vo., 
London,  1835. 

Ferdinand  VII.,  after  his  restoration,  ie>^tablished  the 
Inquisition  by  an  ordinance  of  the  21st  July,  1814,  and  ap- 
pointed the  bishop  of  Almeria  inquisitor^general.  In  this 
act  Ferdinand  stated  to  the  people  that  one  of  his  objects 
in  re-establishing  the  Inquisition  was  >  to  repress  the  mis- 
chief oocasioned  to  the  national  &ith  1^'  the  presence  of 
the  forei^  troops  which  were  not  Cathoh'e,'  including  of 
course  his  bIUbb  the  English,  who  had  been  the  chief 
means  of  restoring  him  to  the  throne.  The  new  inqui- 
sitor-general  published  an  edict,  on  the  Ath  of  May,  1 8 1 5,  in 
whic£  after  deploring  the  progress  of  inQdelit;^  and  the 
corruption  of  morals,  he  proposes  to  employ  against  these 
evili  not  the  fiery  seal  of  those  apostles  who  would  have 
called  down  the  fire  of  heaven  upon  Samaria,  but  the 
milder  spirit  of  their  Divine  Master,  and  he  exhorts  all 
offenders  against  the  laws  of  the  Holy  Office  to  come  and 
acknowledge  tiiieir  errors  before  the  end  of  the  year,  in 
order  to  recaive  private  absolution  vithout  any  public 
penance. 

The  Inquisition  continued  in  Spain  till  the  Revolution  of 
1820,  when  it  was  again  suppressed  by  the  Cortes.  During 
these  five  yean  of  its  roHstahlishment,  many  persons  were 
arrested,  but  none  appear  to  have  been  put  to  death  in  con- 
seqnenoe  of  iti  judgments.  When  Ferdinand,  in  1823,  a 
seooud  time  overthrew  the  cooititution,  he  did  not  re- 
establish the  Iiiquisition.  In  Fortusnl,  the  Inquisition, 
which  was  likewise  abolished  by  the  Cortes,  has  not  been 
restored. 

Various  and  often  exaggerated  accounts  have  been  pub* 
lished  of  the  numbeKof  penons  put  to  death  by  the  Spuiiih 


Inquisition  during  the  ^hraa  centuries  of  iu  exlftenM. 

Uorente,  who  wrote  with  calmness  and  had  access  to  the 
archives  of  the  tribunal,  gives  an  approximate  estimate  of 
the  number  executed  under  each  inquisitor-general,  from 
which  it  results  that  the  total  amount  in  Spain  is  about 
32,000  persons  burnt,  either  alive  or  after  being  strangled, 
17,000  burnt  in  effigy,  and  291,000  condemned  to  nrious 
terms  of  imprisonment,  to  the  galleys,  or  subjected  to  other 
penalties.  During  the  eighteen  years  of  Torquenuda's 
inquisitorsbip  alone,  about  8800  persons  were  burnt.  This 
calculation  does  not  include  the  Spanish  colonies,  nor  the 
islands  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  which  were  long  sufc^ect  to 
the  Spanish  Inquisition.  It  is  imponible  to  eacHtain  the 
amount  of  the  victims  of  the  Inquisition  in  these  as  well  as 
in  other  countries  of  Europe.  The  last  person  burnt  by 
the  sentence  of  the  Inquisition  in  Spain  was  a  women 
accused  of  having  formed  a  contract  with  the  devil.  She 
was  burnt  at  Seville,  on  the  7th  Novemba*,  1781.  The 
three  last  inquisitors-general,  from  1783  to '1808,  did  not 
sentence  any  one  to  death. 

In  examining  the  history  of  the  InquLtition  under  its  va- 
rious forms,  two  things  ought  to  be  carefully  disting;uished ; 
the  principle  and  the  practice  of  that  remarkable  institu- 
tion. The  fundamental  principle  of  the  Inquisition  is,  that 
heresy,  that  is  to  say,  dissent  mm  the  tenets  of  the  Roman 
church,  is  a  heinous  crime,  and  liable  to  both  spiritual  and 
temporal  punishment  This  principle  however  is  not  pecu- 
liar to  the  Inquisition :  it  is  that  of  the  canon  law.  and  it 
has  the  countenance  of  the  Roman  law  in  several  constitu- 
tions of  the  early  Ouiatian  emperors.  In  every  oonntiy 
therefore  in  which  the  canon  law  has  civil  or  temporal  force, 
the  principle  subsists,  although  it  may  lie  dormant.  A 
subject  of  such  a  country  who  should  opraily  dissent  from 
the  establitihed  Church  is  liable  to  prosecution  by  the  epis- 
copal or  the  secular  courts.  This  is  still  the  ease  in  several 
states  of  Italy,  and  even  in  Spain  and  Portugal  under  their 
new  constitutional  governments,  at  least  until  a  new  code 
shall  be  enacted.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Inqui- 
sition was  established  in  Spain  while  the  Cortes  of  Aragon 
and  Castile  were  still  in  full  vigour.  It  is  not  long  since 
the  minister  of  justice  stated  in  the  Spanish  Cortes  that  laws 
weae  still  in  force  by  which  persons,  dying  in  a  state  of 
heresy,  cannot  bequeath  their  property.  It  is  not  thereftue 
sufficient  for  the  Inquisition  to  be  abolished  in  a  country,  in 
order  to  ensure  liberty  of  conseienoe ;  it  is  not  even  suf- 
ficient ttt  this  purpose  to  establish  a  representative  or  repub- 
lican government,  as  long  as  the  canon  lav  remains  m  force 
and  the  majority  of  the  people  do  not  tolerate  dissent.  In 
the  small  democracies  of  the  fbrest  cantons  of  Switieiland. 
which  are  exclusively  Roman  Oitholic,  no  dissent  from  the 
church  is  allowed,  and  persons  accused  of  heresy  are  severely 
punished  or  obliged  to  emigrate. 

In  speaking  of  religious  liberty,  people  are  apt  to  confound 
three  things  very  distinct,  such  as  toleration,  liberty  of 
conscience  or  of  opinion,  and  full  religious  liberty.  Tolera- 
tion properly  applies  to  foreigners  who  profess  a  different 
faith  from  that  eslablisbed  in  the  country  which  th^  come 
to  visit  or  inhabit  for  a  time,  and  who  are  tolerated,  that  is 
to  say,  allowed  to  remain  unmolested,  and  in  some  coses  are 
permitted  to  liave  chapels  of  their  own  communion.  This 
IS  now  the  case  in  almost  every  European  country,  at  least 
with  regard  to  partionlar  Christian  oommnnions  and  to  the 
Jews,  llie  Lutherans  and  Calvinists  have  chuels  in  almost 
every  Catholic  state,  and  even  at  Rome  and  Naplfes.  But 
this  toleration  is  not  a  l^al  riebt ;  it  is  only  granted  during 

S pleasure  to  certain  nations  and  sects,  and  it  applies  only  to 
breigners  and  by  no  means  to  natives.  Even  dming  the 
rule  of  the  Inquisition  in  Spain,  English,  Dutch,  and  other 
Protestant  merchants  were  allowed  to  reside  in  the  seaport 
towns,  but  only  so  long  as  they  gave  no  scandal  or  oStooe 
to  the  Catholic  faith,  and  their  position  was  therefiwe  ex- 
tremely delicate  and  insecure. 

Liberty  of  conscience  applies  to  natives  as  well  as  fo- 
reigners, and  in  the  country  where  it  is  reo(^;nised,  no  one 
can  be  molested  for  his  reli|^us  opinions  or  private  rel^poos 
practice.  But  the  law  regulates  whether  and  uitder  what 
conditions  chapels  or  placet  of  religiotis  worship  mn  be 
opened  which  dissent  from  the  established  ehnreh  of  the 
country.  MuchislefttothediscietionarypoveToftlieexecn- 
tive.  Thus  in  France,  wherever  thereareio  a  townacertain 
number  of  Lutherans  or  Golvinists,  they  are  allowed  to  have 
a  place  of  religions  worship,  subject  to  certain  r«nUatioDi 
of  the  Igcal  •uthoiities.ui|ltztl«^Aii^i^kW«Cl9  the 
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edict  of  tbo  emperar  Jouph  of  1784.  vherever  tlicra  are 
100  fhmilies  of  Protestants  m  one  place,  tbey  may  ask  of  the 
authorities  permission  to  open  a  place  of  worship.  Liberty 
of  conscience  is  only  founo  in  countries  where  a  considera- 
ble part  of  the  population  dissent  from  the  esitablished 
church  ;  it  does  not  exist  in  the  Italian  states  or  in  other 
countries  exclusively  Roman  Catholic.  All  the  Protestant 
states  of  Europe  allow  liberty  of  conscience. 

Full  religious  liberty  is  said  to  exist  when  not  only  every 
man  may  hold  what  opinions  he  pleases,  hut  when  every 
Christian  sect  may  openly  profess  its  faith  and  perform 
publicly  its  rites ;  and  this  not  by  especial  penplssion,  but  as 
a  matter  of  legal  rieht.  This  is  the  case  at  present  only  in 
England  and  Its  coIonieB,and  in  the  United  States  of  North 
America.  But  even  those  countries  cannot  be  said  to  have 
unlimited  religious  liberty,  for  this  would  mean  that  any  one 
might  set  up  any  form  of  worship  that  he  pleased.  Nowit 
cannot  be  believed  that  Fetish  or  other  pagan  rites  would  be 

fiublicly  allowed  in  England  or  America.  Therefore  the  re- 
igious  liberty  of  England  and  America  can  only  be  said  to  ex- 
tend to  the  various  Christian  and  Jewish  communions.  And 
indeed  it  is  questionable  whether  religious  liberty  in  its  full 
unlimited  extent  could  exist  in  any  orderly  community  of 
which  the  mqority  believe  in  any  religion  whatever;  for 
what  would  be  called  liberty  by  some,  would  appear  offence 
and  scandal  to  the  rest  Besides  which  the  danger  of  pro- 
selytiam  must  necessarily  complicate  the  question  still  more. 
Mohammedaas  tolerate  Christians  and  Jews,  but  will  not 
allow  any  one  to  ^statise  from  the  Koran.  In  the  great 
F^eh  revolution*  even  diose  who  professed  to  disbelieve 
all  revealed  religion,  and  who  advocated  fUU  religious  free- 
dom, when  they  came  to  have  the  power  in  their  hands, 
would  not  allow  the  people  to  worship  God  according  to  the 
old  custom,  but  shut  up  the  churches,  persecuted  the  priests, 
and  deiwunced  religious  meetings  as  treasonable.  They 
would  allow  no  diiisent  from  incredulity.  So  much  are  men 
of  aJl  ways  of  thinking  disposed  to  intolerance  towards 
those  who  differ  from  them,  not  only  in  religious  matters,  but 
also  in  matters  political,  social,  and  even  literary  or  scientific. 

In  the  case  however  of  countries  in  which  penal  statutes 
exist  against  heretics,  it  is  still  an  important  question  bow 
and  when  and  by  whom  those  statutes  ore  to  be  enforced. 
We  have  seen  how  the  Inquisition  did  enforce  them,  and 
the  general  opinion  of  Europe,  not  merely  of  Protestant  but 
of  Roman  Catholic  Europe,  has  reprobated  and  r^eoted  its 
nractioe.  The  secular  power  has  now  taken  into  its  own 
nwids  criminal  jurisdiction  in  all  its  branches  in  every 
European  state,  with  the  siugle  exception  already  men- 
tioned of  the  Papal  State,  where,  the  government  being  in 
^e  hands  of  ecclesiastics,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  canon  law  is 
kept  distinct  from  that  of  the  civil  law,  and  has  its  own 
courts,  of  which  that  of  the  Inquisition  is  the  principal. 
The  secular  power,  at  present,  even  in  countries  exclusively 
Roman  Catholic,  does  not  encourage  spies  and  informers  to 
pry  into  man's  religious  sentiments ;  it  does  not,  like  the 
iDquisition,  consider  men  guilty  merely  because  they  silently 
dissent  from  the  rites  of  the  established  church;  it  observes 
the  essential  distinction  between  opinions  and  acts,  and 
leaving  the  former  to  man's  conscience,  it  takes  cognizance  of 
the  latter  only.  In  so  doing  it  goes  back  to  the  principle  of 
the  Theodosian  and  Justinkn  codet,  whose  constitutions 
against  heretics  were  directed  against  tiiose  who  made  an 
open  practice  of  their  heterodox  opinions,  who  assembled 
meetings*  praacbed  or  spread  their  doctrines  by  writing, 
attempted  to  make  proselytes,  and  thus  disturbed  the  unity 
of  the  cburch  and  the  tranquillity  of  the  state.   They  were 

fiunished.  not  so  much  as  heretic)^  but  as  rebels  aranst  the 
aw,  and  their  open  acts  were  evidence  against  them.  It 
was  only  in  the  thirteenth  century  that  the  Inquisition  set 
about  discovering  private  and  silent  heretics,  and  having 
once  established  the  principle  that  it  was  necessary  to  ferret 
out,  as  it  were,  all  individuals  who  dissented  in  their  minds 
from  ^e  orthodox  church,  all  kind  of  means  were  thought 
lawful  for  that  purpose.  Hence  a' system  of  secret  and  even 
anonjrmous  denunciations  was  encouraged,  domestic  privacy 
was  invaded,  acts  innocent  in  themselves  were  construed 
into  guilt,  and  ample  qtportunities  were  given  to  private 
malice  and  revenge,  as  the  informers  were  safe  ftom  the 
risk  of  discovery.  Ibe  bad  character  of  an  informer  or  his 
relative  position  towards  the  accused  was  no  objection  to 
his  donuncBtion  being  received,  whiU^  by  a  striking  contrast, 
the  Inquirition  wotud  closely  scrutinise  the  character  of 
the  witnesiei  whom  the  amused  called  in  his  defence.  Con- 


fessors we»  bound  to  exact  of  their  penitents,  under  pain  of 
non- absolution,  that  they  should  go  and  denounce  to  the 
Holy  Office  any  penon  of  whom  they  knew  or  had  heard  any 
thing  which  appeared  contrary  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith.  The  mtnesses  summoned  by  the  Inquisition  for  the 
prosecution  were  not  informed  of  the  subject  on  which  they 
were  called  upon  to  give  evidence,  hut  they  were  asked  at 
first  whether  they  had  seen  or  beard  anything  of  any  one 
which  appeared  obnoxious  to  the  faith  and  to  the  rights  of 
the  Holy  Office.  At  the  preliminary  examination  of  the 
prisoner,  he  was  not  made  acquainted  with  the  charges 
against  him,  hnt  was  told  generally  that  tiiere  were  good 
grounds  of  accusation  against  him,  which  he  was  left  to 
guess,  and  that  if  he  oonfossed  all.  he  shoidd  be  treated  with 
mercy.  Afterwards  even  the  act  of  accusation  of  the  f^eal 
attorney  was  not  communicated  to  him  in  writing,  but  the 
particular  charges  were  read  to  bim  in  the  hall  «  audience, 
and  he  was  interrogated  on  each  head,  whether  it  was 
the  truth.  When  ttie  accused  was  called  upon  tor  his 
defence,  he  was  obliged  to  choose  for  his  counsel  one  among 
the  list  of  the  Inquisition  lawyers,  who  was  not  pamitted  to 
communicate  with  him  in  private,  and  who  dia  not  know 
the  whole  of  the  proceedings  nor  the  names  of  the  wit- 
nesses. The  limits  of  this  article  do  not  allow  us  to  proceed 
further  in  exhibiting  the  other  peculiarities  of  this  strange 
system  of  proceedings,  but  the  reader  will  find  a  full  account 
of  them  in  Llorente's  chap,  ix.,  on  the  proceedings  of  the 
Spanish  Inquisition,  and  in  Limhorch's  o.  ir..  on  the  mode 
of  proceeding^  of  the  Inquisition  in  genend.  It  was  the 
horror  of  this  terrific  code  which  made  nations  revolt 
against  this  tribunal,  which  excited  the  war  in  the  Nether* 
lands  that  lasted  nearly  half  a  century  and  ended  in  the 
separation  of  one  half  of  the  country  from  the  crown  of 
Spain,  which  caused  rebellions  in  Aragon,  Sicily,  Sardinia, 
and  Naples,  and  embittered  the  religious  feuds  and  wars  of 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  And  yet  with  all 
the  ingenuity  displayed  for  the  discovery  and  conviction  of 
heretics,  it  is  averted  that  a  great  numbw  of  iodiriduals  put 
to  death  by  the  Inquisition  were  orthodox  Ctftholies. 
Among  other  jffoofs  of  this  are  the  letters  of  Pietro  Martire 
d'Angleria,  councillor  of  the  Indies,  quoted  by  XJorente,  di. 
X..  the  trials  of  Carranza  and  many  other  bishops,  and  even 
of  persons  who  have  been  since  canonized  by  the  Roman 
church,  such  as  St  fVmcisdeBoria,  8l  Ignatius  Loyola,  St 
Tb£r£sa.  St.  Juan  de  la  Cms,  «&  Even  popes  have  not 
escaped  the  attacks  of  the  Inquisition.    Sixtus  V.  having 

Fuhlished  an  Italian  translation  of  the  Bible,  the  Spaniu 
nquisition  placed  it  upon  its  index  of  forbidden  books. 
The  same  Inquisition  condemned  Uie  works  of  Cardinal 
Noris,  a  friend  of  Benedict  XIV-,  who  wrote  in  a  strong 
manner  to  the  inquisitor-general  on  the  subject  These 
and  other  dilutes  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition  with  Pius  Vq 
Clement  VIlI.,  and  other  popes,  amply  prove  the  little 
deference  which  it  paid  to  the  papal  authority  whenever  it 
came  in  opposition  to  its  own  assumed  supremacy. 

It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  intolerance  is  peculiar  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  church;  all  churches  and  religious, 
Jews,  Mohammedans,  and  heathens,  Arians  and  orthodox 
Greeks  and  Latins,  Protestants  and  Catholics— all  have  per 
secuted  in  turn;  but  no  other  church  or  sect  evo-  invented 
or  enforced  for  centuries  a  permanent  system  of  persecution 
that  can  be  in  any  respect  compared  with  that  of  die  In 
quisition. 

OFFSETS  are  lines  drawn  perpendicular  to  the  chord 
of  an  arc,  or  the  longest  base  of  an  irregular  polygon, 
from  points  in  the  arc,  or  oomeis  of  the  polygon.  By 
means  of  these  offsets  the  area  contained  between  the  ch<frd 
and  arc  can  be  found  with  sufficient  nearness.  We  mention 
this  well-known  term  of  surveying  to  direct  attention  to  the 
article  Quadbathrbs,  Method  of,  which  contains  the 
set  of  successive  approximations  of  which  the  surveyor's 
process  is  the  first  and  rudest  step. 

OGLETHORPE,  GENERAJL  [Gboroia.] 
O'GYGBS,  or  OOYGUS  (*flri7W."Owoc).  »  wid  to 
have  been  the  first  king  of  Athens  and  of  Th^ws.  (Tzetx, 
XycqpA,  1206.)  Hius  ^nnnias  tells  us  that  the  £e- 
tenes,  who  were  the  most  antient  ^habituits  of  BoBotia,  were 
the  subjects  of  Ogyges,  and  that  Thebes  itself  was  called 
Ogygian,  an  epithet  which  is  also  applied  to  it  by  i&ehylus. 
(Paus.,  ix.  $,  $  I ;  Mseh.,  Pert.,  37.)  That  Ogyges  was 
closely  connected  with  Tliehes  as  well  as  Attica  appears 
from  the  tradition,  according  to  which  he  was  said  to  he  the 
sonofBoMtut.  (SehoLon  ApoUon^iiluys.)  Itmayalio 
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be  mentioned  that  the  oldest  gate  in  Thebes  was  called 
Orvgian.  (Paus.,  ix.  8,  3.) 

The  nameofOteyges  it  oonnectedwith  theantient  ddoge 
which  nrecedeu  that  of  Deucalion,  and  be  is  said  to  have 
been  tlie  only  person  saved  when  the  whole  of  Greece  was 
ODvered  with  water.  We  poaseis  scarcely  any  particulars 
respecting  him ;  and  the  accounts  which  have  come  down  to 
us  are  too  vague  and  uosatisfactory  to  allows  us  to  form  any 
satisftu:tory  opinion  on  the  subject.  He  clearly  belonga  to 
mj^thology  rather  than  to  histoid.  The  earlier  Greek 
writers,  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Xenophon,  &c  make  no 
mention  of  hia  name ;  but  the  accounts  preserved  by  Pau- 
sanias  and  other  writers  appear  to  indicate  the  great  anti- 
quity of  the  traditions  respecting  him.  Various  etymologies 
have  been  proposed  of  his  name.  Mr.  Kenrick  supposes 
that  the  word  was  derived  from  the  root  yvyti,  signifying 
darkness  or  night,  and  quotes  a  passage  of  Hesychius  in 
support  of  his  view,  which  appears  howerw  to  he  corrupt 
The  more  ftvourlte  theory  of  modem  scholars  connects  the 
name  with  Ocean  us ;  which  etymology  is  supposed  to  he 
supported  by  the  tradition  which  places  Ogyges  in  the  time 
of  the  deluge.  In  support  of  this  view  it  is  remarked  that 
Ogyges  is  only  a  reduplication  of  the  radical  syllable  Og  or 
Oc,  which  we  find  in  Oceanus,  and  in  Ogen  (which  is  ex- 
plained by  Hesychius  as  equivalent  to  Oceanus,  'Qyvv, 
Ottav6{) ;  and  tnat  a  similar  reduplication  takes  place  in 
frv/Mc,  Ir^rv/tof*  onTOftac,  6inirrtiiM,  draXo^,  &Ttr£y\u,  But 
these  fcre  mere  guesses.  The  name  of  Ogygia  is  supposed 
to  he  applied  to  the  island  of  Calypso  because  it  lay  in  the 
ocean.  But  whatever  may  be  the  etymoloey  of  the  name, 
the  adjective  derived  from  it  is  firequenuy  employed  by 
.the  Greek  writers  to  indicate  any  thing  antient  or  unknown. 
We  learn  from  the  Scholiast  on  Hesiod,  that  aooordin^  to 
one  tradition  Ogyges  was  the  king  of  the  gods ;  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  the  name  originalljy  indicated  nothing 
more  tnaa  the  high  antiquity  of  the  times  to  which  it  re- 
ferred. 

{FhUoiogical  Muteumt  No.  b,  '  On  the  early  King*  of 
Attica,'  by  Mr.  Kenrick;  No.  6. '  Ogyges,'  by  Mr.  Thirl- 
wall.) 

OHIO,  River.   [Mississippi,  River.1 

OHIO,  one  of  the  states  of  the  North  American  Union, 
lies  between  38"  30'  and  42°  N.  lat.  and  80*  30'  and  84°  oC 
W.  long.  It  extends  from  east  to  west  220  miles  in  length, 
and  its  breadth  from  north  to  south  varies  between  93  and  200 
miles;  itsaveragehreadtb maybe  182miles.  Onthewestitis 
divided  from  the  state  of  Indiauaby  a  meridian  line  running 
■  south  to  the  Ohio'river,  and  measuring  170  miles.  On  the 
north  lies  the  state  of  Michigan,  from*  which  it  is  separated 
by  a  straight  line  80  miles  long.  Lake  Erie,  which  borden 
it  on  the  north  and  north-east,  fimua  a  coast-line  of  more 
tiian  ISO*  miles.  A  mwidian  line  running  from  the  Ohio 
■to  Lake  Brie,  and  dividing  Ohio  from  Ftennsylvanu,  is  93 
miles  long.  The  southern  and  south-eastern  boundary  is 
formed  by  the  river  Ohio,  whose  tortuous  course  along  this 
line  is  stated  to  be  500  miles.  OIuo  comprehends  nearly 
40,000  square  miles,  or  not  much  less  than  the  kingdom  of 
Portugal. 

Surface  and  Soil, — ^The  surface  of  this  state  may  be  di- 
vided into  the  Hilly  and  Prairie  Region.  The  Hilly  R^on 
comprehends  the  eastern  and  southern  districts,  and  may  be 
considered  as  separated  from  the  Prairie  Region  by  a  line 
commencing  at  toe  most  north-eastern  point  of  the  state  on 
Lake  Erie,  and  running  in  a  south-south-western  direction 
to  Zanesv^le  on  the  nver  Muskingum ;  from  this  place  it 
extends  due  west,  and  termiaates  on  the  boundary-line  of 
Indiana  neat  Eaton.  Each  region  ooeupias  about  naif  the 
area  of  the  state. 

The  Hilly  Region  contains  some  level  and  low  land  along 
theOhio,buttlui  lenllanddoes  not  extendmorethanone  mile 
and  a  half  from  the  hank  of  the  river.  It  is  very  fertile,  though 
in  some  parts  swampy  and  subject  to  inundations.  Behind 
this  level  tract  the  country  rises  suddenly  into  steep  hills, 
called  River  Mountains,  which  vary  in  height,  but  in 

Snend  range  between  300  and  500  feet  above  the  level  of 
e  river.  From  the  summit  of  these  hills  the  country  ex- 
tends in  an  uneven  hilly  plain  furrowed  by  valleys ;  the 
hills  are  comparatively  small,  though  very  steep.  Their 
summits  form  level  plains  of  moderate  extent.  Rocks 
rarely  appear  on  the  surface,  at  least  not  to  any  great  ex- 
tent, though  secondary  limestone  and  sandstone  prevail  at 
a  moderate  depth  below  tibe  iuc&oe.  There  are  no  preci- 
pices except  along  the  nunwrmHwateroouiiM.  Tbegniecal 


elevation  of  these  uplands  varies  from  800  to  1000  feet  above 
the  sea-level.  The  inequalities  of  the  sur&ee  do  not  render 
it  unfit  for  cultivation.  The  bottoms  along  the  principal 
rivers,  which  are  frequently  extensive,  are  exceedingly  fer- 
tile, and  produce  very  ridi  crops  of  grain.  The  decliv.xies 
of  the  hills,  when  not  too  steep  fbr  cultivation,  and  the 
higher  grounds  between  them,  are  less  fertile,  but  by  no 
means  barren.  The  soil  of  both  Uie  bottoms  and  hills  is  almost 
uniformly  an  ai^llaceous  loam :  the  soil  of  the  valleys  is 
very  deep,  and  contains  much  lime  and  vegetable  moald ; 
the  soil  of  the  uplands  is  not  so  deei^  thougli  more  so  than 
is  usually  found  in  hilly  regions.  As  the  soil  is  light 
and  unencumbered  with  stones,  it  is  cultivated  witk  ease. 
In  its  natural  state  the  whole  region  is  covered  with  trees. 
The  uplands  contain  different  kinds  of  oak,  hickory,  walnut, 
ash,  poplar,  dogwood,  mulberry,  sassafras,  and  some  yellow 
pine.'  The  levels  along  the  Ohio  and  the  other  rivers  are 
overgrown  with  button-wood,  white  pine,  hemlock,  butter- 
nut, the  tulip-tree,  locust,  honey-locust,  black  alder,  beech, 
elm,  cedar,  and  cypress.  The  maple-tree  is  common  all  over 
the  state. 

The  /Vams  S^on  is  an  exteniive  and  tolerably  level 
plain.  It  contains  no  hilb  of  any  considerable  magni- 
tude, except  numerous  swells,  some  of  which  are  ex- 
tensive. Other  parts  contain  la^e  tracts  of  flat  countiy, 
where  scarcely  ^  undulation  of  the  surface  can  be  dis- 
covered. The  general  elevation  of  this  r^on  hardly 
exceeds  1000  feet.  This  plain  contains  the  watched  be- 
tween the  rivers  which  run  southward  to  the  Ohio  and 
northward  to  Lake  Erie.  Near  the  north-eastern  extremity 
of  the  state  the  watershed  approaches  the  shore  of  Lake 
Erie  within  less  than  ten  miles,  hut  as  it  proceeds  westward 
it  retires  about  20  or  25  miles  from  the  lake,  and  continues 
at  that  distauQe.  and  nearly  parallel  to  the  southern  shutv 
of  the  lake,  to  83*  W.  long.,  where  it  turns  to  tb«  south  of 
west  and  divides  the  upper  branches  of  the  Maumee  and 
Miami  rivers.  No  hills  are  visible  along  this  line,  and  in 
many  places  the  country  is  swampy.  Aerording  to  an  exact 
survey,  made  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  canals,  the 
source  of  the  Big  Beaver  River  is  907  feet,  that  of  the  Mus- 
kingum 902,  that  of  the  Scioto  919,  and  that  of  the  Miami 
964  feet  above  the  sea-level.  These  numbers  show  how 
small  a  difference  in  elevation  exists  along  a  line  exceeding 
200  miles  in  length.  It  is  also  remarkable  that  the  eleva- 
tion increases  as  we  advance  west  from  the  Muskingum  to 
the  Miami  river.  But  west  of  the  last-mentioned  river, 
where  the  watershed  begins  to  run  in  a  north-western 
direction,  it  declines  again  towards  Lake  Michigan.  In  the 
vicinity  of  this  lake,  the  devation  of  the  watershed  is  only 
700  fise^  or  about  130  feet  above  the  snrfhee  of  the  lake. 
The  tract  in  whieh  these  rivers  originate  is  less  derated  than 
the  country  wluch  is  south  of  it  and  extends  to  the  banks 
of  the  Ohio  river.  The  sur&ce  of  this  plain  presents  an 
alternate  succession  of  woodlands  and  prairies.  In  the 
eastern  districts  the  woodlands  prevail.  Near  83°  W.  long, 
or  in  the  middle  of  the  state,  the  surface  is  neariy  equally 
divided  between  woodlands  and  prairies ;  but  fWrther  west 
the  woodlands  decrease  in  extent.  The  prairies  are  both 
wet  and  dry,  but  are  all  fit  for  cultivation.  Along  the  south- 
western shores  of  Lake  Erie  there  is  an  extensive  tract  co- 
vered with  a  deep  swamp,  called  Black  Swamp.  A  great 
part  of  the  marshy  and  wet  country  is  heavily  wooded  es- 
pecially with  beech.  The  valleys  by  which  this  table-land 
is  intersected,  and  in  which  the  rivers  flow,  are  less  depressed 
below  the  surface  of  the  plain  than  fiirther  south,  but  they 
are  broader  and  more  regularly  defined,  being  separated 
from  the  adjacent  uplands  by  parallel  ranges  of  bluffi^or 
mural  faftnks.  They  are  generally  very  fertile.  Besides 
beech,  which  is  most  common  on  the  swampy  tracts^  the 
forests  of  this  r^en  contain  oak,  ash,  dm,  hickory,  sugar- 
maple,  wildeheny,  black  walnut,  poplar,  and  in  lome  places 
cotton-wood  and  ayainiore,  moat  of  which,  eqwciaUy  the 
sycamore,  attain  a  gigantic  size. 

Rivera. — ^Tbe  Ohio  river  runs  along  the  eastern  and 
southern  boundary-line  of  Ohio.  [Missisaippi.]  The  other 
rivers  which  drain  this  country,  though  comparatively 
small)  have  recently  aci^uired  great  importance,  as  affiirdii^ 
the  means  of  establishing  a  very  extensive  water  commani- 
cation  in  the  interiorof  the  state  and  between  the  countries 
bordering  on  Lake  Erie  and  on  both  sides  of  the  Ohio  river. 
The  most  important  of  the  rivers  which  &U  into  I^ke  Erie 
are  the  Blaumee,  the  .Sandusky,  and  the  Cmhi^  Hie 
UMimee  is  fbrmad  by  two  1iniuh«4^^^^j|^|*^and  ths 
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Sl  Joseph's  riven,  of  wbich  the  former  rues  in  Ohio,  tnct 
runs  north-west,  and  the  latter  ori^oBtes  in  the  state  of 
Michigan,  and  flows  south-west  St.  Mary's  River  is  navi- 
gable from  St.  Mary's  Fort  downward  during  half  the  year  for 
large  boats  carrying  fnm  100  to  200  bwxelsof  floor;  during 
the  rest  <tf  the  year,  in  the  dry  season,  there  is  acaroely  water 
enough  to  float  a  canoe,  and  the  course  is  mudi  impeded  hy 
drift-wood.  St  Joseph's  River  is  stated  to  be  navigable  for 
50  miles  for  boats.  Both  rivm  unite  after  a  course  of  about 
70  or  HO  miles  at  Fort  Wayne,  at  a  very  acute  ao^e,  and 
then  run  east  by  north  to  Lake  Brie,  under  the  name  of  the 
Maumee.  The  Maumee  runs  about  160  mfles,  and  during 
the  spring  has  a  free  navigation  for  boattt  carrying  300  barrels 
of  flour  abng  the  whole  of  its  course.  Id  the  dry  season  the 
navigation  is  impeded  by  sand-bars.  It  empties  itself  into 
the  western  corner  of  Lake  Erie  by  a  wide  mouth  called 
Haumee  Bay.  Hie  Sandusky  river  originates  near  83'  W. 
long,  and  40^  45'  N.  Ut,  in  two  branches  which  flow  west- 
ward, and  ^er  then*  union  turn  northward.  Towards  its 
mouth  it  deolines  to  the  north-east,  and  M\m  into  Sandusky 
Bay,  a  shallow  sheet  of  water  united  to  Erie  bv  « 
narrow  strait.  This  river  runs  more  than  100  miles,  ana  is 
navigable  for  small  boats  during  the  eajAj  part  of  the  year. 
The  Cayahoga  is  the  most  important  of  the  rivers  which  fall 
into  Lake  Erie,  tboi^h  its  course  does  not  exceed  80  miles. 
It  rises  west  of  81*  W.long.,  and  in  4r35'N.lat,  about  10 
miles  from  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie.  It  flows  first  in  a  western 
and  south-western  direction  to  41°  8'  N.  lat,  where  it  lakes 
a  norib  north-westem  course  to  Lake  Erie.  In  its  natural 
state  it  was  not  navigable,  but  the  waters  are  used  to  fbed 
the  Erie  and  Ohio  canal. 

The  most  imporiant  rivers  which  fkll  into  the  Ohio  are 
the  Big  Beaver,  Muskii^m,  Scioto,  and  Miami  rivers. 
The  Big  Beaver  rises  east  of  the  upper  eoune  of  the  Caya- 
hoga river,  and  runs  in  an  eastern  and  south-eestem  direc- 
tion for  more  than  two-thirds  of  iu  course.  In  these  ports 
it  is  not  navigable  on  aooount  of  its  great  rapidi^.  After 
enteriag  Pennsylvania,  it  receives  from  the  north,  near  New- 
castle, the  Shenango  river,  and  from  this  place  downwards, 
a  distance  of  24  miles,  is  navigable  for  river  barges.  The 
Muskingum  rises  near  41°  N.  lat,  south  of  the  southern 
bend  of  the  Cayahc^a  river,  in  two  branches,  of  whic^  the 
eastern  is  called  Tuskawara  and  the  western  Chippewa 
Creek.  By  tbeir  union  tbey  form  the  Muskingum,  which 
flows  about  70  miles  south,  then  nearly  the  same  dist^ce 
west,  and  lastly  about  70  miles  south -south-east  This  rivep 
has  much  water,  and  is  navigable  for  boats  all  the  year  for 
about  140  miles  upward;  when  the  waters  are  high,  small 
veawla  may  ascend  the  Tuskawara  Creek  t>early  to  its 
source.  Its  waters  are  inereued  by  many  oonaiderable 
affluents:  at  its  mouth  it  i»  541  feet  above  tbesea-levd- 
The  Scioto  river  rises  near  40^30' N.  lat,  and  flowing  south- 
ward nearly  through  the  middle  of  the  state,  Iklls  into  the 
Ohio  after  a  course  of  about  250  miles.  At  its  mouth  it  is 
464  feet  above  the  sea-level.  It  is  navigable  for  large  boats 
nearly  200  miles  upward.  The  Miami  originates  not  hi 
from  the  source  of  the  Scioto  river,  and  runs  in  a  general 
southern  direction  about  165  miles.  It  becomes  navigable 
a  few  miles  above  Piqua  for  keel-boats,  during  half  tiie 
year.  At  Piqua  there  is  a  considenble  rapid,  and  a  canal 
is  cut  to  avoid  it  in  ascending  the  river.  In  the  dry  season 
it  ceases  to  be  navigable  at  Dayton,  about  80  miles  from  its 
mouth.  The  navigation  is  always  rendered  difficult  by  nu- 
merous suid-barB.  At  its  mouth  it  is  about  400  ftet  above 
the  sea-level. 

Cono/t.— The  moderate  elevation  of  the  eountry  betweMi 
Lake  Erie  and  the  Ohio  river,  and  its  gentle  slope  towards 
both  basins,  suggested  the  idea  of  uniting  them  by  a  canal. 
It  was  fbund  tlut  the  Ohio  at  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum 
river  was  only  24  feet  lower  than  the  surface  of  Lake  Brie, 
and  the  highest  part  of  the  intervening  country,  near  the 
source  of  the  Muskingum  river,  was  only  337  feet  above  Lake 
Erie.  A  canal  was  accordingly  mada,  which  united  the 
Mudkingum  and  Scioto  rivers.  This  caiul,  wfaioh  was  begun 
in  1825  and  finished  in  1832,  and  is  called  the  Brie  and 
Ohio  Canal,  is  324  miles  in  length,  has  44  locks,  and 
begins  at  Cleveland,  where  the  Cayab<^a  Aills  in  to  Lake  Erie. 
It  runs  southwards  along  the  Cayaht^  river  to  its  most 
southern  bend,  where  it  paasea  to  the  Tuskawara  Creek  over 
the  highest  level  It  then  follows  the  eouTie  of  the  Mtisk- 
ingum  first  south  and  then  westward.  Whm  llris  river 
bends  again  to  the  south,  the  wnol  oontinuee  westward  and 
*«adi«s  the  Seioto  river,  about  10  nliles  »uth  <tf  Columbus 


from  this  point  it  runs  along  the  course  of  the  lost- mentioned 
river  to  its  mouth  near  Portsmouth.  It  passes  the  towns  or  vil- 
lagesof  Newark,  Coshocton,  Ciroleville,  Cbillicothe,and  Pike- 
too.  There  are  several  short  braDohas  from  the  main  canal, 
one  of  which  runs  to  Columbus,  the  capital,  and  is  eleven 
miles  Icmg.  Another  oatial  has  been  made  to  remedy  the 
difficult  navigation  of  the  tiiami  It  is  OA  miles  long,  be- 
ginning at  r&yton  on  the  Miami,  and  extending  along  the 
course  of  tl>4  Miami  to  Hamilton,  whence  it  runs  south- 
ward to  Cii.e(nnati  on  the  Ohio.  A  canal  was  bevun  some 
years  ago  which  is  to  unite  the  Wabash  river  of  Ind^na 
with  the  Haumee.  It  is  to  be  211  miles  long,  of  which  1S6 
are  in  Indiana  and  75  in  Ohio.  We  do  not  know  how  Ikr 
this  work  has  advanced. 

Climate. — In  comparing  the  climate  of  Ohio  with  that  of 
England,  it  appears  that  the  climate  of  Ohio  is  colder  in 
winter  and  warmer  in  summer.  The  mean  annual  tem- 
perature at  Cincinnati  on  the  Ohio,  which  is  sheltered  on 
Hm  north  by  high  bSSa,  was  found,  aftmrmany  yean  of  care- 
fhl  observations,  to  he  58*96*.  or  about  3*86"  higher  than^at 
of  London.  Tlie  mean  temperatureof  the  winter  at  Cincin- 
nati is  96*,  at  London  39*3* ;  that  of  the  spring  at  Cincin- 
nati 63*,  and  at  London  54*1* ;  that  of  the  summer  at  Gn- 
cinnati  72°,  and  at  London  61-2";  that  of  the  autumn  at 
Cincinnati  43°.  and  at  London  44".  This  shows,  that  the 
winters  are  somewhat  colder  in  Cincinnati  than  in  LondoHo. 
The  ootd  is  considered  very  great  if  the  ground  which  is 
exposed  to  the  sun's  rays  remains  frozen  during  a  month, 
though  the  mean  temperature  of  January  is  more  than  two 
degrees  below  the  freexiog- point.  The  frost  does  not  nene- 
trate  to  the  depth  of  more  liian  five  or  six  inches.  Night- 
frosts  occur  in  the  beginning  of  May.  V^etation  does  not 
b^n  before  the  first  week  of  Hareh.  In  May  and  in  June 
the  heat  increaeei  rapidly,  and  tiie  differenoe  of  the  moHi 
temperature  of  the  spnng  in  London  nod  Cineinna^ 
amounts  to  9*.  For  wout  fourteen  days  in  wimmer  u« 
thermometer  rism  to  90*  and  aometimes  even  to  98*.  The 
autumn  is  colder  than  in  London,  and  the  first  nigh^- 
frosts  occur  at  the  end  of  September  or  banning  of  Octo- 
ber. The  greatest  decrease  of  beat  takes  place  in  October. 
Most  of  the  rivers,  including  the  Ohio,  are  covered  with  ioe 
every  winter.  On  the  14th  of  February.  1817,  this  river 
near  Marietta  was  frozen  to  the  depth  of  19  inches.  In 
1797  the  mercury  sunk  to  14".  The  quantity  of  snow  is 
small  In  the  valley  of  the  Ohio  it  seldom  exceeds  four 
inches,  but  in  the  northern  districts  the  quantity  is  much 
greater.  The  south-vrest  vrind  prevails  fnr  nine  months  in 
the  year,  from  March  to  November  induded.  In  Decem- 
ber, Jonoaiy,  and  February  the  wind  generally  blows  from 
the  novth-weet  Tbe  greatest  quuititjr  <^rain  foils  m  Apnl 
and  Kaj  ;  the  mean  annual  quantity  is  stated  to  be  36 
intfliea. 

iVodbefibnr.— -The  wealth  of  Ohio  consist  in  its  agiiool 
tural  productions :  Indian  com,  wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  ao^ 
tobacco  are  extensively  cultivated.  Cotton  arrives  at  ma- 
turity only  in  the  districts  along  the  Ohio  river;  and  is 
liable  to  be  it^ured  by  frost  Indigo  was  formerly  cultivated 
to  some  extent,  but  the  cultivation  has  been  neariy  aban- 
doned. Most  of  the  fmit-trees  of  England  succeed  well,  and 
especially  peaches.  The  wild  grape  grows  luxariantW  on 
the  southern  ride  of  the  hills ;  ana  several  vineyards  have 
been  planted,  from  which  i»retty  good  vrine  is  obtained. 
The  cultivation  of  the  grasses  is  not  neglected.  Horned 
cattle  and  pwi  are  ywf  abundant,  and  are  driven  in  great 
number*  to  ue  Atlantio  states  for  sale,  or  sent  down  the 
Miesiuippi  Salt  pork  abo  cMutitutes  an  important  artide 
of  exportation. 

Bears  and  deer  are  still  numerous  in  the  forests,  and  the 
flesh  of  both  is  dried  and  cured  for  sale.  The  woods  abound 
with  wild  turkeys,  geese,  ducks,  pheasants,  and  partridges. 
The  rivers,  especially  the  Ohio,  are  well  stocked  with  &h. 
and  some  of  them  attain  a  great  sice.  Turtles  are  also  found 
in  them,  and  one  kind  is  considered  a  great  delicaoy. 

Iron-ore  abounds,  and  is  worked  in  a  few  places  not  for 
fVom  the  Ohio  river.  Bituminous  coal  exists  in  extensive 
strata  along  the  Ohio  and  some  of  its  confluents,  but  it  is 
not  yet  extensively  woi^ed.  Salt  is  obtained  from  springs 
on  the  Scioto  river,  and  sal^tce  and  alum  are  found  in 
several  plaeea. 

IhMabitaiiti.^'tlM  Indians,  who  in  1816  amounted  to 
more  thui  3000  individuals,  have  lately  abandoned  the 


country,  and  settled  chiefly  to  the  west 
river.    The  Wyandota  stiU  aUfWittdikV 
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on  the  uppei'  course  of  tbe  Sandusky  river,  between  Colum-, 
bus  and  Lake  Erie.  Ttiis  tribe  consists  of  less  than  500 
individuals;  they  cultivate  sorae  graia  and  keep  cattle, 
fhe  population,  exclusive  of  the  Indians,  amounted,  accord- 
ii^  to  the  census  of  1830,  to  937,903  individuals,  of  whom 
litue  m<»«  than  9O00  were  free  coloured  people,  and  the  others 
were  whites  or  descendants  of  Europeans.  Tbe  great  niass 
of  the  people  is  from  the  New  England  states.  As  no  state 
in  the  union  has  lately  increased  more  rapidly  in  popula- 
tion, it  is  probable  that  by  the  census  to  be  taken  in  this 
year  (1840)  it  wilt  not  fall  much  short  of  1,500,000  in- 
dividuals. The  population  is  not  equally  distributed  over 
the  BUT&ce  of  the  country.  The  valley  of  the  Ohio  is  not 
so  populous  as  might  be  expected.  Large  tracts  of  it  are 
but  thinly  settled,  especially  that  which  extends  from  tlie 
mouth  of  the  Muskingum  to  that  of  tbe  Scioto.  The  best 
settled  districts  are  those  of  the  hilly  region  which  extends 
along  the  lai^  rivers.  The  eastern  districts  of  the  prairie 
region,  where  tbe  wooded  tracts  exceed  the  woodless  plains, 
are^early  as  populous.  But  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  state, 
or  its  north-western  portion,  is  still  thinly  settled. 

^itical  Division  and  TbwM.— Ohio  is  divided  into 
75  counties.  Columbus,  the  seat  of  government,  is  on 
tbe  left  bank  of  the  Scioto  river,  very  near  the  centre  of 
the  state;  the  population  in  1833  was  4000;  in  1812 
the  site  «f  the  town  was  covered  with  trees.  It  has  Uttle 
trade  at  present,  and  cannot  rise  to  importance  until  the 
nOTth-westem  portion  of  the  state  is  better  settled.  The 
latest  town  is  Cincinnati  on  the  Ohio  [Cincinnati]  ;  its 
population  has  not  increased  so  rapidly  since  the  opening 
of  the  Erie  and  Ohio  Canal,  because  the  produce  of  tbe 
eastern  and  better  cultivated  portion  of  the  state  goes  now  to 
Cleaveland.  and  thence  to  New  York  or  Montreal.  Cleave- 
land  on  Lake  Erie,  where  the  Erie  and  Ohio  Canal  begins, 
may  he  considered  as  the  principal  port  of  the  state.  The 
population  in  18^0  was  1076 ;  in  the  beginning  of  1835,  one 
year  and  a  half  after  the  opening  of  tne  canal,  it  had  in- 
orrased  to  4200  inhabitants,  and  it  is  now  about  10,000. 
Staubenvfll^  on  the  Ohio,  contained  about  3000  inhabitants 
in  1830,  ai^  has  several  manufacturing  establisbmeuts. 
ZanesviUe,  on  tbe  river  Muskingum,  a  thriving  place,  bad 
3500  inhabitants  in  1 830,  with  some  glass  and  vitriol  maiiu- 
fkctnres  and  numerous  flour-milts.  Marietta,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Muskingum  with  the  Ohio,  is  tbe  oldest 
settlement  of  the  state,  being  founded  in  1788 ;  it  contained 
in  1830  about  1200  inhabitants.  Portsmouth,  at  the  mouth 
of  tbe  Scioto,  and  the  termination  of  the  Erie  and  Ohio 
Canid,  is  a  thriving  and  populous  place.  Chillicothe,  a  well 
built  town,  in  a  very  fertile  tract  on  the  river  Scioto,  has 
about  3000  inhabitants;  Dayton,  on  the  Miami,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Miami  Canal,  has  also  about  3000  inhabit- 
ants. On  tbe  shores  of  Lake  Erie  is  the  small  town  of 
Huron,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  which 
since  1833  has  earned  on  some  trade. 

ifoiMf^elHrtft.— Thou{di  this  branch  of  uidustry  cannot 
be  expected  to  have  inute  much  progreas  in  a  country  so 
Uitely  setUed,  yet  there  are  several  manufoeturas  oi  iron, 
wooU  and  cotton,  although  generally  on  a  small  scale.  At 
Cincinnati  and  Cleaveland  many  vessels  are  annually  built, 
especially  steam-boats.  Tbe  manufacture  of  salt  is  of  im* 
portance.  In  1830.  446,350  bushels  were  made,  chiefly  at 
and  near  Lancaster,  south-east  of  Columbus. 

Commerce. — Until  tbe  opening  of  the  Erie  and  Ohio 
Canal,  nearly  all  the  commerce  of  Ohio  was  concentrated 
in  the  town  of  Cincinnati,  which  was  the  only  place  from 
which  the  moduce  of  the  state  was  exported,  and  by  which 
foreign  goods  entered  it  But  since  1830  a  large  portion  of 
the  articles  designed  for  the  foreign  market  go  to  Cleave- 
land, and  the  supply  of  foreign  goods  eomes  through  tbe 
same  phue.  Its  eommeroe  has  increased  at  an  aatoi^ing 
rate.  In  1835  the  nn&Jwr  of  vessels  which  entered  tbe 
port  was  only  75,  with  a  tonnage  of  7310,  and  the  value  of 
the  exports  and  imports  was  respectively  50, 166  dollars  and 
132.645  dollars.  In  1833  the  total  number  of  vessels,  in- 
olnding  steannboats,  was  1505,  with  232.500  tons;  the 
value  of  goods  exported  exceeded  2,000,000  dollars,  and  of 
goods  imported  4.700,000  ddllars.  The  distance  of  Cleave- 
kind  from  the  city  of  New  York  by  the  line  of  tbe  canals. 
Lake  Erie,  and  the  Hudson  river,  does  not  much  exceed 
650  miles,  and  from  Montreal  in  Lower  Canada  it  is  even 
less,  whilst  tbe  distance  of  Cincinnati  from  New  Orleans,  by 
land  is  860  miles,  and  by  water  considerably  exceeds  1000 
miles.  Besides  this,  tbe  navigation  on  the  Ohio  and  Mia- 


si^ippi  is  much  more  precarious  and  dangerous  [Missii- 
sippij  than  that  on  the  canals,  the  .Lake  Erie,  and  tbe 
Hudson  river,  or  on  tbe  St.  Lawrence  to  Montreal.  It  is 
therefore  probable  that  in  a  short  time  the  greatest  part  of 
the  produce  of  Ohio  will  find  its  way  to  Cleaveland  and 
thence  to  New  York  or  Montreal,  and  from  these  places 
the  state  will  be  supplied  with  foreign  goods.  Cincinnali 
however  will  always  be  the  commercial  depdt  of  the  pro- 
duce of  the  rich  valle)'  of  the  Miami  river,  and  \rill  continue 
a  considerable  place  of  trade.  In  1833  its  exports  w«e 
valued  at  5,000,000  dollars,  of  which  pork  amounted  to 
1,350,000.  Some  commerce  is  carried  on  with  Baltimore, 
by  way  of  Wheeling  in  Virginia,  and  with  Philadelphia  by 
way  of  Pittsburg,  but  it  is  not  of  great  importance;  on 
account  of  the  heavy  expense  of  the  transport.  Hie  exports 
consist  of  live-stock,  pork,  bacon, beel^  tallow.butter,  whiskey, 
pcach-braody,  ashes,  soap,  candles,  some  timber,  and  furs. 
The  imports  are  manufactured  goods  from  the  United  States 
and  England,  the  produce  of  the  West  Indies,  cotton,  rice, 
and  some  articles  of  smaller  importance. 

Antiqiatie8.~ThB  remains  of  antient  fortifications,  which 
are  found  in  many  places  west  of  the  Appalachian  Moun- 
tains, are  most  numerous  and  extensive  in  the  state  of  Ohio. 
They  generally  consist  of  circular  embankm^ts,  walls,  and 
mounds  many  feet  high :  they  occur  priuupally  in  tbe  west- 
ern districte  of  the  state.  West  of  Cbillicotbe  is  a  wall  of 
stone  from  12  to  15  feet  high  and  4  or  5  feet  thick,  which 
encloses  upwards  of  100  acres.  Tbe  ruins  of  this  kind  near 
Piqua  are  of  still  greater  extent,  and  others  occur  near 
Cincinnati,  Hamilton  on  the  Miami,  and  other  places. 
Tbsy  are  overgrown  with  trees  as  large  as  those  of  tbe 
surrounding  forests,  and  hence  it  is  supposed  that  they 
must  have  been  erected  at  a  very  remote  period.  The  In- 
dians who,  until  lately,  were  in  possessicu  of  the  countries 
in  which  they  are  situated,  havu  no  tradition  respecting 
these  fortifications,  and  hence  it  is  cotijectured  that  they 
w^  erected  by  a  nation  which  has  disappeared  from  the 
face  of  the  earth. 

Education  has  been  much  encouraged  in  Ohio.  Then 
are  five  oolites,  the  Ohio  University  at  Athens  [Athbms}. 
the  Miami  University,  the  Western  Reserve  College,  Ken- 
yon  College,  and  Franklin  CoUwe.  There  are  a  medical 
and  a  law  school  at  CincinnatL  The  New  England  sjrstcm 
of  common  scboolsbas  been  established.  Tbe  chief  religious 
seetA  are  Presbyterians,  Methodists,  and  Baptists. 

History  and  Con§tiiiUion. — ^Tbis  country  was  first  visited 
by  tbe  French  fh)m  Canada  in  the  seventeenth  century,  by 
the  route  of  the  lakes  Ontario  and  Erie,  but  no  settlements 
were  formed,  until  tbe  British  from  Pennsylvania  and  Vir- 
ginia began  to  occupy  tbe  country.  Tbe  French  tried  to 
prevent  this  by  establisbiBg  smaU  forts  from  Presqu'ile  on 
Lake  Erie  to  the  Ohio  along  the  channel  of  the  Au^hany 
river.  This  however  was  considered  by  tbe  British  govern- 
ment as  an  encroachment,  and  it  led  to  tbe  war  of  17d5.  by 
which  the  French  lost  Canada  and  were  expelled  from 
North  America.  Some  settlements  which  were  attempted 
after  that  time  were  destroyed  by  the  Indian  tribes  then  in 
possession  of  the  country.  Ohio  was  comprehended  in  the 
cession  made  by  Virginia  in  the  year  1787,  after  which  the 
country,  including  the  states  of  Mich^an.  Indiana,  and 
Illinois,  was  formra  into  a  territtvy.  The  first  permanent 
settlement  was  formed  at  Marietta  about  1788,  but  its  pro- 
gress, as  well  as  that  of  some  othws  farther  west,  was  Jow, 
until  the  Indiana,  in  1795,  ceded  a  great  portion  of  tne 
state  to  the  general  government  by  the  treaty  of  Greville. 
The  population  now  increased  so  rapidly,  that  in  1S02  it 
attained  the  amount  required  for  being  constituted  into  a 
state.  On  the  29  th  November  the  present  constitution  was 
adopted,  and  in  1803  Ohio  was  admitted  into  the  Union. 
The  legislative  body  consists  of  a  Senate  and  a  House  of 
Representatives,  both  elected  by  the  white  inhaMtantswho 
are  twenty-one  years  of  aga  and  have  resided  in  the  state 
twelve  months  next  precedinjg  the  election.  The  number 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  is  at  present  72,  and  that 
of  the  senators  36 :  they  are  diosen  annually.  The  number 
of  the  senators  cannot  be  less  than  one-third  nor  more  than 
one-half  of  that  of  tbe  representatives.  They  are  chosen 
biennially,  and  one-half  of  their  seats  are  vacated  every 
year.  The  supreme  executive  power  is  vested  in  agovmior 
choaeu  for  the  term  of  two  years  by  tbe  same  persons  who 
elect  the  legislstive  body.  Ohio  sends  two  members  to  the 
Senate  and  14  members  to  the  Hoiuq^<^  RepnMDtatnesat 
Warfiington.  Digitized  by  GoOglC 
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(Darbr*!  VUm^thaViiiHd Status  Pttkin'i 
Vino  t^tkt  Comount      the  VniUd  State*;  American 
Mmanaofiir  1839.) 

6'HLMULLER.  DANIEL  JOSEPH,  a  German  archi- 
tect, who  held  the  office  of  CmUiau4ntpector  at  Munich, 
was  bom  at  Bambei^  in  1791.  After  studying  under  Kari 
Fischer  (died  1820),  to  whom  many  others  were  indebted 
for  their  professional  education,  he  visited  both  Italy  and 
Sicily,  where  he  spent  four  years  in  examining  the  principal 
edifices,  until  he  was  summoned  home  in  1819,  to  superin- 
tend the  erection  of  the  Glyptotheca  at  Munich,  aiier 
Klente's  designs.  In  1831  he  was  commissioned  to  make 
designs  in  the  Gothic  style  for  a  church  in  the  Au  suburb, 
and  the  first  stone  of  tlie  edifice  was  laid  on  the  28th  No- 
vember in  that  year.  Taken  altogether,  this  structure  is 
one  of  the  noblest  and  most  successful  works  in  that  style 
which  has  been  produced  in  modern  times  in  Germany,  and 
is  remarkable  for  the  splendour  of  its  lofty  windows,  filled 
entirety  with  painted  glass,  one  of  which,  whose  subject  is 
the  Assumption  of  the  Vinin,  is  represented  in  colours  in 
Count  RacKynekt*s  'Art  Modeme.*  This  building  alone 
would  suffice  for  Oehlrauller's  feme ;  but  it  was  not  the  only 
one  in  which  he  had  an  opportunity  of  displaying  his  talents 
during  his  brief  professional  career,  for  lie  erected  in  the 
same  style  both  the  national  monument  at  Wittelsbach  and 
the  Otto  chapel  at  Kiefersfelden,  the  latter  of  which  was 
begunin  1834,  and  the  other  completed  in  1835.  The  church 
of  St.  Theresia  at  Hallbergmoos,  b^un  by  him  in  October, 
1833,  is  in  the  Italian  style.  On  the  death  of  Domenico 
Quaglio  (1837),  he  was  employed  to  complete  the  works  at 
the  castle  of  Hohenschwangau.  He  did  not  however  long 
survive  his  predecessor  in  that  building,  for  he  died  at  Mu- 
nich, April  22,  1839. 

OIDE^IA.  [FoLiouLiNjE.  vol.  xi..  p.  7.1 

OILS  are  snhstuces  obtauied  from  very  duTerent  sources 
and  under  various  drcutnstaaoei.  First,  animal  &t8  [Fat], 
though  more  or  less  solid,  are  to  be  regarded,  both  oo  account 
af  their  general  properties  and  chemical  constttntion.  as  va- 
rieties of  oil ;  there  are  also  animal  oils  more  properly  so 
called,  as  whale  and  spermaceti  oil.  Secondly,  there  are 
the  oils  of  vegetable  origin,  as  those  of  olives  and  linseed, 
obtained  by  pressure,  and  called  fitt,  fixed,  or  expressed  oils, 
and  those  procured  by  distillation,  termed  volatile,  essential, 
or  stherial  oils.  Thirdly,  there  are  various  oils  produced  by 
heat  from  animal,  mineral,  and  other  bodies,  SDch  as  Dippel^ 
oil,  and  naphtha ;  and  lastly,  there  are  certain  oils  produced 
by  chemical  action,  as  oil  of  wine.  Sec. 

As  it  is  not  possible  here  to  describe  every  variety  of  each 
Itind  of  oil,  we  shall  select  some  of  the  more  important  and 
better  known  oases  fat  illustration,  and  we  shall  commence 
with  au  aeeount  of  some  of  the 

AnimalOile. — One  of  the  best  known  and  most  extensively 
used  of  these  is  common  whale  or  train  oil,  obtained  by 
melting  the  blubber  of  the  animal.  As  met  with  in  com- 
merce, it  is  of  a  brownish  colour,  ratbor  viscid,  and  has  a 
ctisagreeable  fishy  smell  and  taste.  Its  specific  gravity  is 
ibout  0-927.  When  exposed  to  the  temperature  ^  32",  it 
deposits  stearin,  and  tne  oil  separated  from  the  stearin 
by  filtration  is  soluble  in  0*82  of  pure  alcohol  when  heated 
toabout  les^'Fahr.  Like  otheroils,it  does  not  combine  with 
vater ;  it  does  not  redden  litmus  paper,  and  is  therefore  devoid 
3f  acid  properties.  Whale  oil  is  very  readily  converted  into 
(oap,  requiring  for  this  purpose  0  *  6  of  its  weight  of  hydrate 
)f  potash  and  5  parts  of  water.  The  resulting  compound  is 
known  in  commerce  by  the  name  of  soft  soap ;  it  is  of  a 
brown  eolour,  and  perfectly  soluble  in  water.  When  it  has 
Men  decomposed  by  tartaric  aod,  the  aoid  liquor  yields  on 
listillatimi  traces  of  a  voUtile  &tty  acid,  which  has  been 
:alled  phocenie  aeid.  Like  other  oils,  it  is  very  combustiUe, 
ind  it  is  lar^ly  employed  for  the  puriMwe  of  giving  light  by 
luming  in  situations  in  which  its  use  is  not  precludea  by  its 
lisagreeable  smell.  Its  composition  does  not  appear  to  have 
seen  exacUy  ascertained ;  but  it  probably  is  not  very  dif- 
"erent  from  that  of  the  oil  next  to  he  mentioned,  whioh  is 
he 

Spermaceti  Oil,  obtained  from  on  otly  matter  lodged  in  a 
tKiny  cavity  of  the  head  of  the  Physeter  macrocepnalta,  or 
ipermaceti  whale.  When  this  substance  is  subjected  to 
pressure  in  bags,  a  quantity  of  pure  limpid  oil  is  expressed ; 
ind  the  residue,  after  being  melted,  strained,  and  boiled 
nth  a  weak  solution  of  potash,  is  well  known  by  the  name 
>f  tpermaceti.  This  oil  is  nuire  pure  and  has  a  much  less 
li»«reaable  smell  ihm  otnnmon  whale  «!,  and  it  bums 


much  more  brilliantly  in  lamps, 
spermaceti  oil  consists  of— 

Hydn^psn     .  . 

Curhon  . 

Ox^^ien 


According  to  Dr.  Vt§, 


ll'SC 
78-00 
I0'2C 

100' 


The  Vegetable  Expressed  Oilt  vary  in  their  gmeral  pro- 
perties :  most  of  them  are  fluid  at  usual  temperatures ;  suoh 
as  olive  oil  and  linseed  oil ;  and  these  possess  but  a  slight 
d^ree  of  colour;  whereas  cocoa-uut  oil  and  palm  oil  are  at 
common  temperatures  soft  butyraceous  solids,  and  the  last 
mentioned  is  of  a  reddish  yellow  colour.  The  first  vegetable 
expressed  oil  which  we  shall  describe  is  one  which  i>  well 
known  and  most  extensively  employed,  viz. 

Olive  Oil. — [Olea  EuROPiBA.]— The  colour  is  yellowish, 
the  odour  and  taste  but  slight.  Its  specific  gravity  is  about 
0*916,  and  consequently  it  floats  on  water,  not  being 
miscible  with  it.  It  congeals  at  about  36°  Fahr.,  yielif 
ing  small  particles  of  stearin,  which  sink  in  the  remain- 
ing fluid  portion  of  oil ;  at  SS"  Fahr.  it  deposits  28  per  cent, 
of  stearin,  the  remainder  being  olein  or  elain.  When  heated 
to  between  500°  and  600"  F^^.,  it  suffers  decomposition; 
by  exposure  to  the  air  it  becomes  rancid,  especially  when 
originally  of  inferior  quality  or  adulterated  with  poppy 
oil.  It  dissolves  in  alcohol  and  mther,  but  in  very  small 
quantity.  The  more  solid  portion  of  vegetable  oUs  is  by 
some  chemists  called  margarin,  the  t^tm  stearin  being  used 
only  for  the  solid  portion  of  animal  oils. 

This  oil  consists  of  olein  and  stearin  or  marsarin,  in  the 
proportions  of  about  72  of  the  former  and  28  of  the  latter 
According  to  Sausaute  these  are  composed  of— 

Oleiii.  StMuin. 

Carbon         ,       .       76*034  82*170 

Hydrogen    .       .      11-545  11*232 

Oxygen       .       .      12 ' 068  6  *  308 

Asote  .       .       ,        0-353  0-296 


100*  100- 
The  azote  is  so  small  in  quantity',  that  if  even  actually 
present,  it  can  scarcely  be  deemed  more  than  accidental ; 
and  n«:lectiQg  it,  we  shall  find  by  calculation  that 
taking  the  olein  and  stearin  in  the  proportions  stated,  the 
ultimate  analysis  of  olive  dl  will  be  neany— 
Carbon    ...  78 
Hydro^n       .       .  11*5 
Oxygen  .       ,       .  10'5 

100- 

Unseed  OH  is  expressed  from  the  seeds  of  the  common 
flax,  Zmiun  iMt(a(w«HntMn.  When  no  heat  is  employed  in 
the  pressinjg,  it  is  more  viseid  and  has  a  greenish-yellow 
oolour;  U  is  then  called  in  commerce  cold  dnmrn  lin- 
seed oil.   Its  mean  speeifie  gravity  is  about  0*930.  Its 
smell  and  taste  are  stronger  and  more  disagreeable  tlian 
those  of  olive  oiL   Linseed  yields  about  22  per  cent,  of  oil; 
at —4°  Fahr.it  becomes  paler  colouredi  butdoes  not  deposit 
any  stearin  on  concealing,  but  at  5"  lower  it  becomes  a 
BoUd  yellow  mass ;  it  has  however  been  stated  that  when 
exposed  for  seversd  days  to  a  cold  of  4"  Fahr.  it  becomes 
solid.    Linseed  oil  is  soluble  in  5  parts  of  alcohol  when 
boiling,  and  40  parts  when  cold ;  by  sther  it  is  much  more 
readily  taken  up.  1'6  part  dissolving  1  of  the  oil.  When 
this  oil  has  been  Ions  kept  in  a  bottle  partly  filled,  it  be- 
comes thick,  and  much  more  soluble  in  alcohol. 
Aorording  to  Saussure,  linseed  oil  is  composed  of— 
Carbon        .       .  76*014 
Hydrogen    .  11*351 
Oxygen     -.  13*635 

100* 

When  this  oil  is  kept  in  a  vessel  imperfectly  closed,  in  a 
cellar,  a  white  fatty  sediment  and  a  brown  powder  are  de- 
posited. The  former  contains  the  stearin  of  the  oil  mixed 
with  impurity  insoluble  in  sether,  which  dissolves  the 
stearin,  and  this  crystallizes  by  the  spontaneous  evaporation 
of  the  sther.  Ilie  stearin  is  soluble  in  100  parts  of  cold 
alcohol,  in  40  of  boiling  anhydrous  alcohol,  and  50  parts  of 
oold  and  20  of  boiling  sther ;  it  is  with  great  difficult  con- 
verted into  soap.  Linseed  oil  is  Iv^dy  em^oyed  in  oil- 
painting  and  in  varnish-making. 

AUnmtd  Oil  is  another  important  fiit  oil.  obtained,  like  the 
pceoeding.  by  pressure  and  indifieientlyfroqfadMt/*" 
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or  Utter.  It  u  of  a  light  yellowish  colour,  more  fluid  thin 
oUto  or  linseed  oil ;  its  odour  and  lute  are  veiy  alight  Its 
spetnflo  gfBTity  is  about  0*917.  When  exposed  to  the  air, 
it  becomes  colourless  and  rancid;  it  is  soluble  in  25  parts  of 
cold  and  6  of  boiling  alcohol,  and  sether  dissolves  it  readily. 
According  to  Braeonnot,  when  cooled  to  Id"  it  yields  24 
parts  of  stearin,which  melts  3X43"  Fahr.,  and  76  of  olein,which 
does  not  solidify  by  exposure  to  the  lowest  temperatures ; 
these  statements  have  not  howerw  been  confirmed  by  other 
chemists,  and  it  has  even  been  asserted  that  it  contains  no 
stearin  whatOTor.  Hut  <hU  according  to  Sanssure.  ooa- 
■Btaof— 

Carbon        .  77- 403 

Hydrogen  .  .  11*481 
Oxygen  .  10-828 

A»ite  .  -288 


100- 

It » employed  sometnnM  in  loap-making,  aad  also  in  me- 
dicine. 

Cattor  Oil  ia  the  expnwsod  oil  of  the  seeds  of  the  Bicmut 
eommunitt  a  biennial  plant,  cultivated  both  in  the  old  and 
new  oontinent  When  expressed  without  the  assistance  of 
heat,  it  is  transparent  and  nearly  colourless,  or  has  only  a 
slight  yellowish  tint ;  that  which  is  quite  colourless  appears 
to  liave  been  rendered  so  by  artificial  means,  and  is  much 
diminished  in  efficacy.  It  is  very  considerably  viscid,  and 
becomes  solid  when  exposed  to  about  0°  Fahr.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  about  tl*960.  It  has  scarcely  any  taste  or  small. 
When  exposed  to  the  air  it  becomes  thicker  and  rancid.  It 
differs  from  most  other  fixed  oils  in  being  entirely  miscible 
with  alcohol  and  sether  in  all  proportions,  and  it  is  employed 
only  in  medicine  as  a  cathartic.  By  the  action  of  heat  and 
re-agenu  it  is  converted  into  numnrous  new  compoundi, 
whidi  have  been  described  by  Bussy  andLeeanu,  in  tne  13th 
voL  ti  the  *  Journal  de  Pharmacie.' 
The  analysis  of  Sanssure  gives  as  its  oomposition, — 

Carbon       .       .      74' 178 

Hydrogen  .       .  11-034 

Oxygen     .      .  14-788 


100- 

Having  now  stated  the  properties  and  oompoeition  of  some 
of  the  best  known  and  most  useful  of  the Jiuitf  fixed  oils,  we 
shall  briefly  describe  two  which  are  at  the  usuad  tem- 
perature. 

Cocoa-Nut  Oi7.— This  oil  is  obtained  by  pressure  from  the 
kernels  of  the  cocoa-nut,  the  ftuit  of  the  Cocot  nucifera.  It 
it  white,  baa  a  slight  pleasant  smell,  and  its  taste  is  rather 
agreeable ;  its  conustenee  is  about  the  same,  or  perhaps  not 
quite  so  bard,  as  that  of  suet,  and  yet  it  contains  some  olein 
mixed  with  the  stearin  or  maiwarin.  Its  specific  gravity  is 
about  0'910;  it  melts  at  122°  Fahr.,  and  of  late  years  it  has 
been  employed  in  soap-making;  the  stearin  or  margarin 
is  also  used  advantageously  as  a  substitute  fbr  wax  in  the 
manufiujture  of  candles.  It  is  remaritabla  fbr  the  little 
change  which  it  undergoes  by  keeping  ;  years  are  required 
to  render  it  rancid. 

Palm  Oi7.— This  oil  is  of  the  consistence  of  butter, 
and  of  an  orange-yellow  colour ;  its  smell  is  agreeable. 
It  melts  at  about  103°  Fahr.  It  becomes  rancid  very 
readily,  and  at  the  same  time  loses  its  colour.  It  is  spar- 
ingly soluble  in  anhydrous  alcohol,  to  which  it  imparts  a 
yellow  colour,  whilst  the  solution  in  aUier  is  of  a  ted  ocdonr. 
It  ia  stated  to  be  composed  of 

Stearin  or  Haqiann   .  31 

Olein      ...  69 


We  shall  now  mention  the  properties  and  oomposition  of 
wme  of  the  VokiHt»  or  Ettenttal  Oilt .-  these  are  fluid  at  the 
usual  temperature,  and  with  fbw  exceptions  are  obtained  by 
distillation.  Essential  oils  are  distinguished  principally  by 
the  following  properties  from  the  expressed  oils : — ^Usually 
they  are  more  perfectly  fluid,  more  combustible,  have  au 
aromatic  or  flragrant  odour,  and  an  acrid  taste;  they  are 
volatile  per  u  without  decomposition,  and  may  be  distilled 
with  water  at  212°,  although  their  boiling-point  is  much 
higher.  They  combine  with  alcohol  and  Eether  in  all  pro- 
portion!, but  combine  with  wateronly  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
impart  their  odour  to  it  These  oils  evaporate  without  leaving 
«nT  stain  on  paper,  and  they  do  not  aaponift'  with  the  alkxdis. 

In  soma  instances,  as  those  in  wfawh  the  Tdntils 


oils  exist  in  great  ahnndanc^  th^  an  obtained  by  j^res* 
sure,  withont  the  application  of  heat;  this  ia  the  case 
with  the  oil  of  lemons,  oranges,  and  bergamot;  in  gene- 
ral however  they  are  procurable  only  by  distitlation,  sod 
this  is  effected  by  putting  the  herb  or  bark  into  a  still  viib 
water,  when  the  oil  and  water  are  volatilised  and  condensed 
U^ther.  Like  the  fixed  oils,  they  appear  to  contain  a  harder 
and  a  softer  principle ;  the  former  has  been  called  ttearvpten, 
the  latter  eleopten. 

The  first  volatile  oil  we  shall  notice  is  one  which  is  ex- 
tensively employed,  the 

Oil  tg  TWpenlme. — To  obtain  this  oil,  turpentine,  a  well 
known  viscid  substance,  which  exudes  from  various  spedei 
of  the  genus  Pinw,  is  put  into  a  still  with  water ;  the  oil 
rises  in  vapour,  and  ia  condnised  with  the  water,  while  roiw, 
u  it  is  usually  termed,  remains  behind.  TbiM,  it  has  been 
stated,  consists  of  two  resins,  to  which  the  names  of  pinie 
and  ulvic  aoid  have  been  given  by  Unveidorben. 

This  oil  when  pure  is  limpid  and  colourless,  and  it  posseasas 
a  peculiar,  strong,  and  to  most  persons  a  disagreeable  smelL 
Its  specific  gravity  is  about  0'  865 ;  the  density  of  its  vapour 
at313°,compBredwiththatof air,is4-S3to1.  This<Hl  isbut 
slightly  soluble  in  alcohol  which  contains  water ;  100  parts 
of  alcohol,  of  0*84  sp.  gr..  dissolve  13*5  parlaat  72°  Fahr. 
Like  othw  essential  oils,  it  is  ex!tremely  inflammable, 
burns  with  much  flame,  and  with  the  formation  of  water 
and  carbonic  acid,  as  is  also  the  case  with  the  fixed  oila 
Its  boiling  point  is  about  314°.   It  is  composed  of 

Five  equivalenU  of  Carbon  .  60  or  88*24 
Four  eqninlenta <tf  Hydrogen  .     4  or  11*76 


64  100* 

It  is  largely  emjdoyad  in  the  arts  as  a  solvent  in  varauh- 
making  and  m  lunise-paintinK. 

Oil  of  turpentine  dissolves  the  fixed  nls  and  sevml  other 
bodies  with  great  iheility.  Thus  iodine,  camphor,  and  resins 
are  soluble  in  it  to  a,  oonsidmble  extent  It  is  stated  that 
it  is  capable  of  dissolving  163  times  its  volume  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  gas,  provided  it  be  keptcool ;  the  resulting  com- 
pound is  a  crystallized  substance  beariiu;  considerable 
resemblance  to  camphor,  and  has  been  caHeo.  artificial  cam- 
phor. Great  difference  of  opinion  prevails  amoiU[  chemists 
as  to  the  precise  nature  of  oil  of  tuqtentine  and  the  mode  in 
which  its  elements  are  combined. 

Oii  ^  Lemong,  commonly  called  Etsenea  qf  Zemon*,  is 
one  of  the  few  essential  oils  obtained  by  pressure  and  not 
by  distillation.  It  is  extracted  firam  the  rind  of  the  lemon 
and  is  imported  from  the  south  of  Europe.  Its  properties 
are.  that  it  is  limpid,  and  has  a  li^jht  yellow  colour ;  it  has  a*, 
agreeable  odour  resembling  that  of  lemons,  and.  like  othei 
essential  oils,  its  taste  ia  acrid.  Its  apeeifle  gravity  is  about 
0-847 :  ft  remains  fluid  even  when  ootded  down  to  4°  Fahr. 
It  dissolves  in  absolute  alcohol  in  all  pn^NVtions.  but  is  less 
soluble  in  alcohol  containing  water. 

Acocmling  to  Dumas  it  is  composed  of 

Carbon  .  .  88*45 

Hydrogan     .      .  11*46 

99-91 

It  is  therefore  probably  composed  of  exactly  the  aame 
proportion  of  its  elements  as  oil  of  turpentiue,  and,  like 
this,  it  combines  and  forms  a  peculiar  eompound  with  hydrfr- 
chlorie  acid  gas.   It  is  used  m  perfiimety. 

The  two  volatile  oib  now  described  maybe  taken- as  types 
of  those  which  cmtsist  entirely  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  but 
the  greater  number  of  them  contain  oxygen  also.  Among 
these  are  the  oils  of  lavender,  peppermint  rosemary,  speac^ 
mint  and  maijoram ;  the  properties  of  this  last  only  we 
shall  deem  it  requisite  in  this  place  particularly  to  notice. 

Oil  qf  Marjoram.— Thm  oil  is  obtained  tkvm  Origmmm 
vuigart,  and,  acoMding  to  Dr.  Kuie^  has  a  spedflo  gravi^ 
of  0'H90 :  it  generally  contains  a  large  but  not  a  constant 
quantity  of  Btearopteo,  and  when  purified  from  this  by  re> 
peated  distillation.  Dr.  Kane  fbutn  its  specific  gravity  to  be 
0  8673,  and  its  boiling-point  was  S32**  Fanr. 

This  yielded,  by  Dr.  Kane's  analysis  such  proportitnuof 
its  elemenu  as  showed  that  it  was  eonstituted/o^  aceordii^ 
to  his  equivalent  numbers. 

Fifty  equivalents  of  Carbon  307  or  86  -  48 
Forty  equivalents  of  Hydrogen  40  or  11*27 
Oo»  equivalent  of  Oxygen         8  or    S  *  25 
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Tka  Tolaiile  vHm  vliiek  han  been  alluded  to  or  deKiibed 
are  all  lighter  than  water*  but  there  are  loDia  vhidi  n:j 
heavier  than  this  fluid,  and  consequently  sink  ia  it;  sucti 
are  the  oils  of  cinnamon,  doves,  and  cassia. 

There  are  certain  volatile  oils  which  are  poisonous,  on 
account  of  the  hydrocyanic  acid  vbioh  they  contain:  the 
most  remarkable  of  these  is  the  oil  of  bitter  almonds ;  this 
however  ceases  to  be  poisonous  when  deprived  of  the  hydro- 
nyanic  acid.  Similar  or  analogous  oils  are  obtained  by  dis- 
tilling other  substances  with  water,  as  laurel  leaves,  peach 
leaves,  &c. 

As  an  instance  of  an  oil  produced  by  the  agen<7  of  heat 
upon  animal  matter,  we  shall  briefly  mention  what  has 
long  been  known  by  the  name  of  DippeFs  oil,  from  having 
been  first  obtained  hv  a  person  of  that  name.  When  animal 
matter*  such  as  the  hooli  or  horns  of  animals,  is  submitted 
to  destructive  distillation  in  retorts,  there  comes  over  with 
the  other  products  an  oily  substance  which  has  a  very  dis- 
agreeable odour  and  a  dark  colour ;  by  repeated  distillation 
the  latter  is  got  rid  of,  but  the  former  remains,  although 
the  oil  becomes  light  and  limpid.  It  was  formerly  much 
used  in  medicine,  but  is  not  now  employed. 

The  last  example  which  we  shall  give  is  that  of  the  forma- 
tion of  aa  oleaginous  body  by  direct  chemical  action :  it  is  the 

Oleum  MtherBum,  or  Oil  of  Wine  of  the  Pharmacopcsia. 
When  alcohol  is  distilled  with  twice  its  weight  of  sulphuric 
acid,  an  oleaginous  compound  is  procured,  which,  after 
treatment  with  potash  and  exposure  to  the  air,  has  the  fol- 
lowing nroperties :  it  is  a  yellow  fluid,  of  a  penetrating  aro- 
matic oaour  and  a  sharp  bitter  taste ;  its  specific  gravity  is 
variously  stated  tiwa  1*050  to  1 '  133,  imd  there  is  some  doubt 
whether  its  oomposition  is  not  also  variable,  dependent  upon 
the  dilfsrent  quantities  (tf  a  peculiar  earbnretted  hydrogen 
which  it  is  apt  to  contain. 

According  to  Hennell,  it  contains 
Sulphuric  acid  38 '  or  nearly  one  equivalent  40 
Carbon   .      53*7  or  nearly  nine  equivalents  54 
Hydrogen       8  *  3  or  nearly  nine  equivalents  9 
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The  anatyais  of  Serullas  diffors  however  considerably 

tcoxa  this. 

OILS.  VEGETABLE,  are  divided  by  chemists  into  6xed 
and  volatile,  and  the  former  into  such  as  are  drying,  fatty,  and 
solid.  They  miy  be  considered  with  respect  to  the  sources 
whence  they  are  obtained,  their  abundance,  and  the  probabi- 
lity of  their  being  used  as  substitutes  for  the  whale  and  sperm 
oils,  which  are  becoming  every  day  dearer  from  their  compa- 
rative deficiency.  Considerable  prqudice  is  entertained 
against  the  employment  of  v^etable  oila,  in  consequence, 
in  some  measure  of  their  infenority,  and  also  because  they 
are  apt  to  undergo  decomposition,  but  likewise  because 
it  is  difficult  to  separate  the  other  vegetable  principles 
from  the  oil,  and  the  chemical  means  adopted  for  their 
purification  render  some  still  more  impure  as  oUs.  But 
that  many  of  these  are  very  valuable  is  evident  from  several 
being  imported  in  laige  quantities  from  the  countries 
where  they  are  produced,  and  hence  forming  important 
articles  of  commerce.  In  many  countries  they  are  solely 
emploved  for  all  the  purposes  for  which  animal  oil  is  alone 
thought  applicable  in  England.  The  high  price  of  the  latter 
has  however  induced  dealers  to  mix  with  them  a  portion  of 
the  despised  oils  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  This  subject 
appears  intereatii^  and  aufficiently  important  to  induce 
eoemiststo  ascertain  the  properties  of  each  kind  of  vegetable 
oil,  as  fitted  either  for  burning  in  lamps  for  soap  or  candle 
making,  and  their  numbers  are  sufficiently  ^at  to  remler  it 
highly  probable  that  some  will  be  found  eligible  toit  all  these 
purposes.  Many  are  noticed  under  the  heads  of  the  plants 
which  yield  thorn,  as  the  cocoa-nut,  palm,  olive,  and  croton 
oils.  Linseed  and  hempseed  are  both  imported  in  large 
•quantities  from  the  north  of  Europe,  and  the  former,  of  late 
years,  also  from  India,  whence  also  sesamum  or  til  seed  is 
also  lai^ely  imported,  as  well  as  from  Egypt  Oil,  both 
rolatile  and  fixed,  is  very  extensively  dtfi'usea  through  vege- 
tables ;  the  former  in  almost  every  part  of  a  plant  except  the 
cotyledons  of  the  seed,  and  the  latter  in  the  seeds  chiefly, 
but  also  in  their  fleshy  covering,  as  in  the  olive,  some  palms, 
the  fruit  of  Melia,  and  others.  Some  families  of  plants 
abound  espedally  in  this  principle,  and  therefore  several 
species  yiefd  it,  as  amoig  the  Crurifens  we  have  mustard,  | 
rape,  and  eolsa  seed  oil.  with  other  species  espeeiaUv  cult^  I 
vatad  in  Enrope,  In^  and  Japan,  of  which  some  nave  of  I 
P.  C,  No.  1029. 


lata  years  been  imported  into  diis  eonntry.   Several  <rf  the 

family  of  Composits  secrete  oil  m  quantities  large  enough 
to  render  it  desirable  to  cultivate  them  for  this  purpose 
alone,  as  the  sunflower  and  .lerusalem  artichoke,  also  some 
species  of  Carthamus  or  bastard  saffron,  and  also  the  Ver- 
besina  sativa  of  India,  now  known  to  be  identical  with  the 
Abyssinian  Gta'zotia  oleifero,  and  of  which  the  oil  is  known 
in  commerce  by  the  name  of  Hutsyellow  oil.  So  Madia 
taiiva  yields  Madi  oil.  and  its  seeds  are  said  to  be  more 
abundant  in  oil  than  any  plant  introduced  into  Europe. 
Most  of  the  Cucurbitacte  also,  as  the  melon,  gourd,  cucum- 
bw,  and  the  numerous  varieties,  cultivated  especially  in 
India,  contain  a  large  proportion  of  oil.  which  ia  expressed 
in  the  East,  as  it  formerly  was  in  Europe.  The  Rosacea  also 
store  up  a  large  proportion  of  oil  in  the  kemds  of  their 
fruit,  as  in  the  almond,  which  is  particularly  valued ;  so  also 
that  of  the  apricot,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Brian^on  apricot,  and 
other  speciea  of  Prunus.  In  the  Himalayas,  oil  is  also 
pressed  from  the  apricot  kernel,  and  has  been  sent  to  this 
country,  of  a  fine  quality. 

Among  the  Amentacea  we  have  also  several  species 
which  yield  oil  of  good  quality*  and  in  suffident  q^uantity  to 
repay  the  expense  of  expression,  as  nut  oil,  obtained  from 
the  hazel;  beech-nut  oil,  from  Fagus  sylvatica;  with  these 
may  be  mentioned  walnut  oil,  from  Jugluru  regia.  Be- 
sides these,  poppy  oil,  Ben-nut  oil  (Hyperanthera),  ground- 
nut oil  (^racAtf),  physic-nut  oil  {Jatropha),  are  well  known. 
So  the  cotton-seed  yields  oil,  which  is  also  the  case  with  the 
seeds  of  the  tea-plant,  especially  of  the  species  called  Thea 
olei/eroj  and  some  of  the  Camellias. 

In  the  article  B\ssia  it  has  been  mentioned  that  two 
species.  B.  hngifolia  and  B.  latifolia,  both  yield  oil ;  an- 
other  species.  B.  bulyraeea,  yields  a  vegetable  butter,  and 
is  commonly  known  as  the  uhee,  butter-tree  of  Almoim. 
The  native  name  of  this  tree  is  chomee,  and  Mr.  Traill  de- 
scribes it  as  not  being  found  in  Kemaon,  but  in  the  adjoin- 
ing Goorkbal  province  of  Dotee.  Of  this  an  analysts  baa 
been  given  by  Mr.  E.  Solly,  in  the'  Proceedings  of  the  Royal 
Astatic  Society.'  He  describes  it  as  being  solid  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  and  that  at  about  120°  Fahr.  it  is  perfectly 
melted,  and  appears  then  as  a  pale  yellow  oil.  He  found  a 
specimen  of  the  Pboolwa.  as  the  butter  is  called,  which  was 
brought  to  this  cotmtry  five  years  ago  by  Mr.  Traill,  to  con- 
sist of  sixty  parts  of  solid  oil,  thirty-four  of  fluid  oil,  and 
six  parts  of  vegetable  impuriiies.  The  whole  is  readily  so- 
luble in  warm  fucohol,  and  might  therefore  be  employed  for 
Uniments.  It  makes  excellent  soap,  and  burns  with  a 
bright  flame,  without  smoke  or  smell,  and  would  therefore. 
Mr.  S.  conceives,  be  superior  in  some  respects  to  the  piney 
tallow.  In  the  above  Proceedings  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Asiatic  Society  for  1639,  there  are  notices  of  several  other 
vegetable  oils  sent  b^  the  Bombay  Chamber  of  Commerce 
for  analysis  and  examination  by  practical  men  as  to  their 
useful  properties.  The  other  solid  oils  are  much  better 
known,  ana  may  be  referred  to  the  articles  Cocoa,  C&oTOir 
Oil,  Pai.h  Oii.,  Lacsbl,  Mtristica,  and  Cacao. 

OISE,  a  river  in  France  belonging  to  the  system  of  the 
Seine.  |,Seine.] 

OISE,  a  department  in  France,  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  department  of  Somme ;  on  the  east  by  that  of  Aisne ; 
on  the  tiouth  by  those  of  Seine  ot  Mame  and  Seine  et  Oise ; 
and  on  the  west  by  those  of  Euro  and  Seine  Inf^rieure. 
Its  form  approximates  to  that  of  a  parallelogram,  having 
its  northern  and  southern  sides  of  60  and  65  miles  respec- 
tively, and  its  eastern  and  western  sides  of  42  and  38  miles. 
It  is  included  between  49°  3'  and  49°  4S'  N.  lat.  and  1*  40' 
atyl  3°  8'  E.  long.  The  area  of  tfaedepartment  is  esttmatid 
at  2256  square  miles,  being  a  little  below  the  average  area  of 
the  French  departments,  and  r^er  larger  than  the  coinoint 
areas  of  the  adjacent  English  counties  of  Derby  and  Staf- 
ford. The  population,  in  1831,  was  397,725 ;  in  1836  itwas 
398,641;  snowing  an  increase  of  916,  or  less  than  one- 
quarter  per  cent,  in  five  years,  and  giving  about  177  inha- 
biuots  to  a  square  mile,  being  above  the  average  of  the 
French  departments,  both  in  amount  and  density  of  jiopu- 
lation,  but  far  inferior  in  both  respects  to  the  English 
counties  with  which  we  have  compared  it  Beauvais,  the 
capital,  is  on  the  river  Terrein,  a  feeder  of  the  Oise,  39 
mues  in  a  direct  line  north  by  west  of  Paris,  or  41  miles  by 
the  road  through  St.  Denis  and  Beaumont-sur-Oise. 

Thii  department  has  no  mountains  nor  any  loftv  hills 
the  surfkoe  oonnsta  of  gentle  undulatio^  n^!^f4S^^ 
ground  extends  aonna  the  dfiiaiiifidiiA/ ftett-jMM«^ 
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iwt  very  ikr  within  the  northern  bouaAiir]r,  and  Mparatea 
the  basin  of  the  Soine  from  that  of  thn  Semnti.  That  part 
of  the  department  which  ia  comprehendetl  in  tho  Ibrtnvr 
basin  l»  by  fer  the.Iareer,  and  is  watered  by  the  Oiae  and 
its  tribuUriea.  The  Oise  entera  the  d«iartaient  near  the 
Qorth-eaBtem  angle  between  Chaony  ana  Noyon*  and  flows 
in  a  tolerably  direct  line  of  95  miles  aooth- west  tbroughthe 
department,  pawing  Noyon,  CompitKne.  Pttnt-Sainte- 
Uaixenee^  and  Creil,  between  which  last  town  ud  Beau- 
mont it  quita  this  depaitroent  to  enter  the  adjacent  one  of 
Seine  et  Ohe.  It  is  navisabte  throughout  that  part  of  its 
course  which  is  in  this  Mpartment  The  Aisne,  which  i* 
diao  naTigable,  enters  the  aepartment  on  the  east  side,  and 
has  a  tolerably  direct  course  of  12  miles  west  by  north  into 
the  Oise  above  Compile.  Below  the  iunetion  of  the 
Aisne  the  Oise  receives  the  Bresches,  or  Brtehe,  and  the 
Terrein.  or  ITierain,  on  the  r^ht  bank  and  the  Autone ; 
or  Autbonne,  the  Nonette,  and  the  ThAve,  on  the  left. 
Tliese  aie  all  small :  the  Terrein,  the  longeiit  of  them,  has 
a  oourEe  of  about  45  miles  south-east;  neither  of  thrnn  is 
navigable.  The  Ourcq.  a  feeder  of  the  Mame,  just  crosses 
the  south-eastern  angle  of  the  department,  and  it  navigable 
for  a  few  miles ;  and  the  Epte,  a  fiseder  of  the  Seine,  wm» 
in  one  part  the  western  boundarjr.  Some  of  the  fteden  of  the 
Somme  have  their  sources  within  the  northern  boundary  of 
the  department,  but  they  ar«  all  unimportant 

The  official  statement  of  the  inland  navi|;ation  of  the  de- 
putment  is  OS  fellows:— Oise,  65  mOed;  Aune,  13;  Ourcq. 
6  mites:  total  river  navigation.  64  miles.  Chnal  parallel  to 
tbeOis^  17  miles;  Canal  of  the  Ourcq,  5  miles:  total  of 
canal  and  river  navigation.  1 06  mUea. 

There  are  several  pools  and  marshes. 

The  greater  part  of  the  department  is  occupied  by  the 
ehalk  formation  which  surrounds  the  Paris  basin:  the 
southern  part  is  occupied  by  the  strata  of  the  supracreta- 
ceous  group.  There  m  no  metallic  ores ;  but  marble,  ft-ee- 
stone  R>r  building,  some  of  it  of  superior  quality,  sandstone 
fbr  paving,  millstones,  gypsum,  lignite  (the  ashes  of  which 
are  used  for  manure),  and  potters'  earth,  are  dug.  Fossil 
remains  are  abundant ;  and  round  Beauvais  above  1 100  per- 
sons are  employed  in  digging  peat.  Then  sre  several 
mineral  springs,  for  the  most  part  chalybeate,  but  mme  of 
laueh  repute.  There  wai,  in  1834.  only  one  iron-work  in 
tbe  de^men^  having  two  fontes  be  the  production  of 
wroughuiron. 

The  department  is  travnsed  by  twelve  Routes  Royales,  or 
govamraent  roads,  having  an  aggregate  length  of  365  miles, 
namely,  341  in  good  repair,  1 2  out  of  repair,  and  1 2  unfinished. 
The  principal  road  is  that  wfaicb  lesds  fl-om  Paris  throu^ 
Beauvais  and  Marseille  to  Abbeville  and  Calais.  The  road 
from  Paris  to  Peronne  and  Cambray  ^sses  through  Senlis 
aikdPont-Sainte-Maixence  ;thatfrom  Paris  to  Amiens  passes 
tbrouffh  Cliantilly.  Creil.  Clermont,  St.  Just-en-Gbauss^e, 
and  Rreteuil ;  that  tnm  Paris  to  Laon  crosses  the  south- 
eastern angle ;  and  that  from  Paris  to  Dieppe  crosses  the 
south  western  at^Ie  of  the  department  Roads  lead  from 
Beauvais  eo  Clermont  and  Compitone.  to  Breteuil,  and  to 
Ooumay  (Seine  Inffrieure) ;  from  Senlis,  along  the  valley 
of  tbe  Oise,  b;  Compiigne  and  Noyon,  to  I*  Tin  and  SL 
Quentin  (Aisne),  with  n  branch  ftt>m  Noyon  to  Ham 
OBomme) ;  and  from  Compiigne,  on  the  one  h«nd,  to 
Hontdidier  and  Amiens,  and  on  the  other,  to  Soissons. 
The  Routes  Departmentales.  or  departmental  roads,  have 
an  agi^regate  lenslh  of  3 11  miles,  namely.  246  in  repair,  1 1 
out  ^  repair,  ana  54  unAnished.  The  bye-roads  and  paths 
have  an  aggregate  length  of  more  than  3000  miles.  iQffl- 
dal  Returns,  Ist  January.  1837.) 

The  air  is  temperate,  and  for  the  most  part  healthy: 
the  exceptions  are  the  neighbourhood  of  the  various  pools 
and  marshes.  The  soQ  varies  in  fertility:  more  than 
950,000  acres,  constituting  about  two-thirds  of  the  depart- 
ment, are  under  the  plough.  The  produce  in  com  is  very 
great,  being  nearly  as  much  again  as  the  average  produce 
of  the  French  departments.  In  wheat,  which  is  the  grain 
chiefly  eulUvatod,  the  preponderance  u  yet  greater,  and  in 
rye  and  mariin  (nr  nixed  earn),  and  in  oats,  the  growth  of 
wbioh  is  all  but  equal  to  that  of  wheat,  greater  stu).  Bartey 
and  potatoes  are  cultivated,  bat  not  verv  extensively.  Some 
hemp  and  pulse  are  grown:  maiae  ana  buckwheat  are  not 
grown  at  all.  Wheat  and  oats  are  exported  hi  considerable 
quantity,  principally  to  Paris  and  Ronen.  The  quantity  ef 
grass-luia  is  about  70,000  aeres ;  and  there  are  35.000  to 
40,000  aorea  tit  hentb  or  ether  open  graiing-land.  The  svct* 


flcial  aTWsaoe  meat  evHiveleA  aio  trelba  and  lacene.  There 
aioonn'ehont  SOOO  acres  efTiaeyardai  and  the  win*  grown  ia, 
with  lUile  excevtien,  of  very  ittlsrior  qnality.  The  wines  ef 
Bourgogne  ana  Chaa^pagna  are  ebmy  eensvaed.  Q^ 
<Aara  and  gardens  eeeupy  nhont  85,000  le  40,00*  aeree :  s 
considorable  qnanti^  of  eider  is  madob  The  woodlands 
cMBprdMBd  abont  900.000  aesva.  Tlia  priaeipal  fcteeta  are 
tboee  of  CoapHgna  (abowl  S^OOO  aens),  ChantAly,  Eme- 
nonville,  and  LeXya, 

The  number  of  hmes  in  the  depertuent  ie  nearly 
double  the  average  numtter  in  the  other  departmeats ;  they 
are  for  the  meet  port  bnmght  from  the  department  of  Pu 
de  Calais  where  ihey  are  iHmd.  The  ■umbM'  ef  neat 
cattle  is  not  equal  to  the  avers^  of  Prance.  The  ealvcs 
reared  in  die  deportment  furnish  the  markets  ef  Parii  with 
some  of  their  meet  driieate  veaL  The  number  ef  sheep  is 
greet,  and  tbe  prodnee  <^  wool  considerable :  the  breed  has 
been  mach  improved  by  ereesing  with  the  Bnglisb  (Leieas- 
ter  and  South^wn)  and  Merino  breeds.  A  pOTtiea 
tbe  wool  is  enpk^d  1^  the  taanufcetnrers  of  Beaoraia  and 
the  valley  of  the  Oiaa.  A  eenaidstabla  quantity  af  pork 
and  poultry  is  fii^tenad  ftp  the  snpplyef  PariSb  anibaaears 
commonly  kepi  The  larger  gUMh  stagi^  leaa,  and  wild 
bears,  an  feund  in  llw  weodik  and  the  vivan  abound  with 
fish. 

The  dop^rtmaBt  fadMded  mte  tnr  anonJiasawaBl^  as 

fbllows^- 

Clermont  K.  Ml 
Compitena  N.E.  494 
Senltt       &fcSJ.  518 
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m^ii  18S.3fi9  234 
89,448  89,837 
97,818  97.G4S 
79,089  78,790 
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2856     397,785   398,841  683 

The  number  of  eantons,  9k  dhttictSi  eaeh  vndar  s  justice 

of  the  peace,  is  thirty- five. 

The  arrondiasement  of  Beauvais  includes  Ae  tmrns  of 
Beauvais  (pop.  in  1831.  12.8$7;  in  1836.  13.082)  [Beac- 
TAisl,  Oerberoy,  and  Songeons.  on  the  Terrein ;  Marseille 
and  MiUy,  on  the  Petit  1%rrein ;  GrandvilUna,  or  Graod- 
villiers  (nop.  1811),  Fonneri^  La  Bosae,  (^uunont,  and 
Mem.  Onbemy  is  on  an  eminenea.  It  is  now  an  inaig- 
nifleuit  {dao^  bat  was  antiently  a  frimtier  'ftrtresa  toward 
the  duchy  of  Nonnandie,  and  was  exposed  to  frequent 
assaults.  It  sotTered  much  in  the  wars  ot  the  Rnglish  in 
France,  and  in  the  religious  wars  of  the  rixleenth  eentary. 
The  fortifications  of  tbe  town,  which  had  been  dinnantled, 
were  subsequently  restored.  It  is  surroutided  with  pleasant 
walks,  and  the  townsmen  carr^  on  some  trade  in  horaes  and 
cattle.  It  has  two  yearly  ftirs.  Songeons  ia  pleasantly 
situated  at  tbe  foot  of  a  bill,  and  consists  of  well-built  brick 
houses.  Spectacles  and  looking-glasses  are  manufiictured, 
and  trade  is  carried  on  in  iron  goMs  and  other  hardwares, 
coal,  com,  cider,  and  cattle.  It  has  ftiur  yearly  ftin 
Marseille  is  well  built  of  brick  and  in  a  pleasant  situation, 
llie  townsmen  manufacture  leather,  and  tnule  in  cattle :  there 
are  five  veariy  Aiirs.  At  the  village  of  Achy,  in  tbe  aeighhoor^ 
hood  of  Hanaillei  yam  ia  ronn  « wool,  eamet^  haib  and  stlk. 
GrandviUecs  k  on  the  road  ftnin  Faiia  to  Abbevilla :  Hhas 
wide  streets  converging  in  a  lane  market-place:  the  inha- 
bitants manufhcture  wooHn  cloth,  ange.  hosiery,  toys,  and 
soap,  Hosiery  and  serge  are  also  mi3e  in  tbe  neighbour- 
bom,  and  the  town  is  the  centre  of  a  considerable  trade  ia 
these  articles,  and  in  corn,  brandy,  cider,  ooaU  cattle,  and 
horses.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  two  cast^  that  at 
Damerancourt.  a  atrong  tbrtresa  of  the  feudal  ages,  and  that 
of  Sarcus,  built  earW  in  the  sixteentb  oentur;.  in  a  rid  stvle 
of  architecture.  Chaumont  is  built  on  the  slope  of  a  luU, 
the  summit  of  which  is  crowned  by  tbe  pansh  eboreh. 
Woollen  cloths,  lace,  leather,  and  fluis  are  made ;  ihwe  are 
water-mills  and  lime-kilikfl ;  and  trade  is  carried  on  in  com. 
hay,  wood,  and  woollen  goods.  The  fnpnlation  of  the  eom' 
mune  ir  about  1800.  Mem  is  the  centre  of  a  connderable 
mannfketure  of  bom,  mother«f-pcarl,  hme,  ivnry,  haid 
wood,  and  oAer  toys :  nearly  fltfy  men  were  «n^yed  a  Aw 
yeara  since  in  making  fkns  alone.  At  tba  neignboonng 
village  of  St.  GteMm,  two  hundred  worlunan  an  em- 
ployed in  flolshing  these  toys.  Agrfenttiual  iraplemmt^ 
snuff,  leather,  and  lace  are  also  made;  and  trade  Is  carried 
on  in  com,  cattle,  horses,  and  wool.  In  and  aroond  Aitneul, 
a  rillage  between  Be8i^,^gukpiIIHb(M^4jbbL 
females  am  am]^ed     laee-maUng;  and^  and 
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tha  TillagB  of  NiviUen,  mu  BMmia,  akout  On  iMiw 
unmbar  an  w^aged  in  apinaii^  beMpb  ia^MMbiHg  tmi 

Sinning  wooli  aod  maruig  stMUnOL  At  tha  villiisa  9t 
unraiK  IMV  Songwm,  a  (mt  qaadti^of  aiif*  i>  sMAt; 
and  at  Savigniaa  and  Im  ChapiU»>att-pol%  mar  DaaiTiaii, 
ara  axkandva  yattariw. 

In  the  airondianamit  ot  CtanoM  aH— CXanaaat  <Ba^ 
im  1831.  M94  »Dwa;  S71fi  whole «o«mnae;  in  1«3«,  ml 
commune)  and  Bailee,  on  the  Breeehee  er  Brlnhi ;  8U  Juat 
an  Chaua«6a.  near  the  bead  of  the  Arra,  a  aMil  tribumy 
oi  tba  Breaobei;  Many  (pop.  1817  town,  cemauna) 
on  tba  Terrein ;  Broieail  (pop.  3844  town,  3SM  wbeW  oon* 
niune)  ontheNoye^a  feeder  of  the  Bomne;  and  Gi^vanaaur, 
Clermont,  diflUnguaihed  from  other  pUeet  «f  lha  aaina  nataa 
as  Clermont-Oise  or  Clermont  en  Beamai^  waa  al  flcat  pro- 
babty  a  border  eaatle  eraotad  aa  a  barriar  a^afttat  thaNarmans. 
Intbe  tenth oeatary  itbaoamethaaapttaf  of  aoomtf.wfalek, 
in  the  tbirteaatb  aantnry,  waa  eanfemd  by  St.  hmM  on  fail 
ion  Robert,  aneaator  of  the  hewa  of  BooriMik  Tkatownli 
plaaaattUy  eitaatad  ou  tha  dopa  of  a  hiU,  tha  inndt  ef 
whiob  oommaudi  an  extaniTa  and  haaatifkil  pMipeet,  aa4 
ia  enwnad  1^  an  antiHit  oaatla.  At  tha  IM  af  the  eattle 
inll  la  an  agreeable  paUio  walk.  The  prinefpal  msaubo* 
tncaa  af  the  town  aia  ootton  yam,  priniao  and  oiber  «aUaaa, 
and  linun ;  tbara  are  bleaching  f  rounde,  brawhovaaei  tan- 
yarda,  and  taltpetra  reaneriet ;  and  trade  it  earriad  on  in 
com,  eattle^  hoTMs,  flax,  and  luwna.  Hie  anrronnding 
country  ib  remarkable  ft>r  tba  growth  of  ahaniei.  Clar- 
moDt  has  a  la^  monthly  aom-marfcat  and  fifteen  ^iriy 
flurs.  Bullae  has  a  popubtion  of  about  IMO ;  the  towna- 
raen  spin  flax  and  manufiutun  fine  liaene.  There  ara  oil* 
preases.  St.  Just  en  Chauaeia  me  ibrmeHy  a  walled  town 
and  of  greater  extent  than  at  present;  it  is  abaut  at  popu- 
lous  as  Bttllat.  The  townimen  manuRwtara  hoiiery,  and 
trade  in  eattla  and  wooden  wm«b.  Mouy  ia  tba  oantre  of  a 
ooneidwaUa  woollen  nunuAMtm,  whiah  aoiplni  in  Aa 
town  and  neighbourtiood  about  im  warfcoMO.  The  wash- 
ing of  tha  wool  and  tha  dyaing  and  dniifamg  af  the  eloth  an 
carried  on  in  tba  t«wa.  Thaia  is  a  good  weaUy  market, 
alio  a  yearly  flur.  Bretanil  hai  probably  rieen  from  tha 
decay  of  a  Oautiih  town  (the  BratUBpantium  of  Casar, 
BtU.  Qal,  lib.  ii.  e.  18),  tba  traooe  of  which,  ealled  by  tba 
people  around  Brantuspante,  have  rematead  till  tha 
praaent  tine.  A  number  of  vam,  eoint  or  medals,  and 
other  antiquities  have  been  dug  up.  The  townsmen 
make  shoes  for  the  troops  and  for  the  hospitals  of  Paris ; 
worsted  stockings,  serge,  sbswls,  and  other  woollen  goods ; 
paper,  earthenware,  and  leather ;  they  trade  in  oom,  cattle, 
and  oidar.  Tbera  are  good  nuiaary-grounds  round  the 
town.  Cttrecmur  has  an  antiant  castle  ouilt  of  briok,  with 
a  walled  park  and  gardens.  The  inhabitants,  who  exceed 
2000,  are  enptgad  in  the  manufbetura  of  woollen  stuA ;  and 
Xtvin  in  com,  trali»l  and  lucema  saed,  cattle,  and  horses. 

In  Mm  anondissement  of  Gompiigna  ara'^Compiigne 
(pop.  in  1 831 ,  8878 :  in  1SS8. 8895)  [Goicnioiii]  and  Noyon 
(pop.  0935  town,  5946  whole  oommane),  on  or  near  the 
Oise ;  and  Pier-fond,  about  7  miles  sooth-east  of  OompiAgne. 
Noyon  is  mentioned  in  the  'Itinerary*  of  Antoninus  and  the 
Notitia  Imperii '  under  the  name  of  Nosionagus.  In  the 
Qflb  century  the  bishop's  see  was  transferred  niUier  from 
Augusta  Veromandoorum,  now  St.  Quentin.  Pepin  la 
Bref  began  and  Charlemagne  (who  was  crowned  bare) 
flnithed  the  erection  of  the  cathedral;  and  at  Noyon, 
Uugues  Capet  was  elected  king.  It  was  taken  by  the 
League,  a.d.  1593,  and  retaken  the  next  year  Henri  IV. 
The  town  is  well  laid  out  and  well  built,  at  the  foot  and  on 
the  slope  of  a  bill,  and  is  traversed  by  the  two  branches  of 
the  linle  river  Vorse,  which  flows  into  tha  Oise  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  town.  It  bw  four  gatei^  which  take  their 
names  fiom  tbe  fbur  suburbs,  and  sanral  ftmntaina.  Tha 
cathedral  is  a  large  building,  about  340  feat  lonigf,  trith  two 
towersoftlwheightof  SOOfeat  There  are  an  anbantanisco- 
pal  pahMW,  a  seminary  ibr  the  prieslhood,  an  hospitaf,  and 

?Uasant  public  walks,  llie  bisliop's  see  no  longer  exists, 
'he  townsmen  manufeetnre  linens,  muslins,  hosiery,  and 
leather;  and  trade  in  com,  hosierr,  indes,  and  vq|etabie 
ashes.  Pier-fond  or  Pierre-flint  had  a  strong  castle,  which 
was  obstinately  defmded  by  the  leaguers  against  the  troops 
of  Henri  IV.  It  was  dismantled  by  Louis  XIII^  and  now 
forms  one  of  the  most  picturesque  rnins  in  the  country. 

In  the  arrondissemant  of  Sentis  are— Senlis  (pop.  in  1 631 , 
50C6;  in  1830.  501«)  [Sm  Lis]  and  Nantauit-le-Hardonin, 
on  tha  Naoatl* ;  Amt-Sainte-MainMa  (pop.  3458  town,  and 


MnwMaMMMM)  «iiid<M,M  theOka;  MartM  » 
MaliaanlbaTaminj  €h•nM^«n  thahnakMMuk  wM(4 
■m  tea  thaOin:  Onsw  wCr«py  (JM^  •MMih 
aad  Aa*  at  Aaay.  HMHami  Ina  «ha  Mtea  of  an  mASsm 
flMUe^tharasidaneaof  Fiwysis  and  Hwiti.  the  celebW* 
dukiB  «f  Chrisa,  and  af  an  antaent.  Chmiae  ^iory.  TW 
townsman  (about  ISM  or  UOt  hi  niimbm-)  oany  on  soma 
uanufeotans,  and  tnda  in  corn  and  caula.  Pont-ttainta^ 
Mnxeoee  w  Maixenoe  is  in  a  i^eaaont  situation,  and  is  iw- 
marltahle  fcr  a  handsome  bridge  of  three  arches,  <n«oted  in 
If  77,  in  the  plaae  of  a  more  antsent  ean  supposed  to  hav* 
been  built  by  dM  Romans.  Bach  oornar  ef  this  bridge  is 
adotnad  with  an  obelisk,  and  the  piers  an  OMUposed  each 
of  four  oolunMBs  atraagad  two  on  eaeh  aidBi  with  an  interval 
0(9  or  10  Ibet  between  them.  The  inhabitants  are  engaged 
in  tanning  leather,  and  they  tnde  in  corn  (a  considn^le 
i|wnti^«f  which  is  sent  to  Wris),  wine,  and  cattla.  It  has 
a  (food  wa^y  market,  and  a  feir  every  month.  In  the 
nokhfaanriiood  ata  U»  ruins  ^  tba  antiant  and  rich  abbey 
of  HaaeaL  CM  ia  plaaaanttr  aituated.  On  an  island  itt 
tba  Oiee  aia  aotna  tuMhia  of  an  antiant  aeatla  built  \» 
Charles  V.,  and  of  an  antiant  dihay.  Tba  town  was  pit* 
li^ad  by  the  Huvnanots  in  1557,  and  snlnequently  tuan 
by  tha  Ltogua.  The  prinaibal  mamufectare  of  the  plaea 
(whiah  has  a  popufauiob  ot  ^HHit  l5M)is  of  earthara- 
warsk  fMrcelain,  pottoty^  and  glaaa,  which  givaa  employ- 
mant  m  and  about  the  town  to  000  workmen.  Some 
printed  oottons  are  asanufeeluivd,  and  trade  is  earned  cm 
in  ooal,  aoni,  flour,  and  oattla.  In  the  district  round  the 
town  aaaufaoturas  ara  carried  on ;  and  there  are  sevetal  stone 
quarries,  when  the  workman  lite  in  habitations  excavated 
in  the  rock.  Marlou  or  Mello  has  an  antient  eastia  on  a 
ptoturesi^ueandoommandingaminenoa,attba  fbot  of  which 
uas  tha  little  well-built  town,  of  400  or  500  inhabiunts.  who 
wearc  cadmnire  ihawls»  merinos,  cnlioos,  and  laosa.  Turf  it 
dug  in  ^  naighbou  Aood,  and  aona  trade  hi  cat  tie  is  oarried 
on.  Chambly  has  about  three  tibm  tha  population  of  Mer- 
lon; tha  sitnala  aia  wide  and  wdl  Md  aut|  and  tha  beusas 
well  built ;  ^ar«  is  a  pleasant  public  walk.  The  hihabiC- 
anto  make  laces,  braid,  and  blond  laoa;  and  tbera  ara  Ula- 
works  and  aevaral  flour-mills.  Some  tra^  in  flour  is  car- 
ried on.  (Xpy  or  Grespy  wu  Uie  eapital  of  the  county 
(afterwards  dnony)  of  Valois,  and  in  the  feudaJ  ages  was  a 

filaca  of  giaat  strangth.  In  1431  it  was  taken  by  the  Bng- 
tsh,  who  are  said  to  have  destroyed  fifteen  hundred  houses. 
The  strong  castle  of  tbe  eounu  of  Valois  waa  also  taken  and 
destroyed.  The  town  wus  retaken  by  the  Frent^  in  1538. 
In  1544  a  treaty  waa  concluded  at  Cn^py  between  Eran^ 
I.  and  tha  emperor  Charles  V.  In  1588  the  town  was 
taken  by  the  League  and  retaken  by  Henri  IV.  It  is  sur- 
lounded  by  a  publie  wulk  plantod  with  trees,  and  is  entered 
by  five  gates.  Tba  oolamns  of  tbe  oboir  of  the  parish 
ehnreh  are  nmatfcabla  tar  their  lightness  Mid  beauty.  Part 
of  tba  walls  of  the  town  and  of  the  old  castle  an  sunding. 
Tha  mannfeaturaa  ara  laae,  cotton  goods,  leather,  and,  ia  tha 
eoWroni,  boma-spun  linen ;  tnda  is  carried  on  m  oom, 
wood,  cattle,  horses,  thread,  and  woven  goods.  There  an 
two  yaariy  feifi.  In  this  ammdtssement  an  the  villages  of 
Chantilly,  where  were  tha  magnificent  park  and  palace  ik 
the  princes  of  Cond5,  destroyed  in  a  great  part  during  the 
Revolution ;  and  of  Brmenonville,  where  Rousseau  died 
(ajx  1 778)  and  was  buried.  His  tomb  remains,  hut  tho 
body  was  nmoved  to  Paris,  a-ix  1794. 

^e  population  of  the  towns,  when  given  accurately,  is, 
unlees  otherwise  stated,  from  tha  eansus  of  1831,  and  is  that 
of  the  whole  commune ;  when  only  an  approximation  ia 
given,  the  authority  is  Dulaura's  HuMn  dtn  Btwirm*  tfr 
Bmt,  Pari^  1B85-S8. 

Tbe  manu(hctun  of  toys  is  carried  on  In  the  villages  be- 
tween Ifam  and  Baauvais;  that  of  optiasl  elasaes  and 
mirron  arrand  Songeons ;  bricks,  tiles,  crucibles,  sugar- 
rsBner^  pots,  and  other  pottery,  brtween  Bsanvaia  and 
Songeons  and  around  Songeons;  oettoa  yam  at  various 
idacesin  the  arrondissement  of  Beauvais.  In  the  distriot 
round  Crail  msnufactnras  and  establishments  of  various 
kinds  ara  carried  on  with  great  aotivity ;  porcelain,  earthen- 
ware, glass,  woollen,  hneo,  end  ootton  yam,  and  goodi^ 
lace  (at  Chantilly),  silk  and  cotton  buttons  brass  and  iron 
wire,  and  paper  are  made ;  stereotype  and  other  printing, 
bleaching,  card-making,  shee^oopper  and  iron  works,  and 
flou^  mills  are  in  active  operation.  Tbe  industry  of  this 
disttlet  owns  uui^  to  the  duko  of  Ia  Jlqehcroucaicl.  Th9 
moratity  of  the  humbler  das^^if  h^  Mproved  by  {ha 
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io  trodooHoit  and  prognM  of  intiiuAwturait  and  by  the  «ttieii> 
tion  of  the  eapitaliits  engaged  in  them.  The  prindpal 
■umafiwturet  of  the  urondiuement  of  Gompidgne  are  of 
ootton.  The  extension  and  improvement  of  the  manufbo* 
tures  of  the  department  are  owing  to  the  industry  and  skill 
of  persons  from  other  parts  rather  than  to  the  inhabitants. 

Tbe  department  constitutes  the  diooese  of  Beauvais,  and 
is  in  Uie  jurisdiction  of  tbe  Cour  Royale  and  the  circuit  of 
the  Academic  Universitaire  of  Amiens.  It  -is  in  the  first 
military  division,  the  head-quarters  of  which  are  at  Paris. 
It  sends  Ave  membere  to  tbe  Chamber  of  Deputies.  In 
respect  of  eduvation  it  ia  above  the  average  of  France ;  of 
tbe  young  men  enrolled  in  the  military  cenius  of  1828-39, 
more  than  half  (54  ia  every  100)  could  read  and  wrote. 

In  tbo  most  antient  period  of  tbe  history  of  France,  this 
department  was  chiefly  comprehended  in  tbe  territory  of 
the  Bellovaci;  portions  of  it  were  included  in  the  territories 
of  ihe  SilTanectea,  tbe  Vadicasaes,  the  Sueaoones,  tbe 
Teromandui,  the  Ambiani,  and  the  Veltoeaases,  all  of  them 
Belgio  nations,  and  all  afterwards  induded  in  tbe  Rxxnan 
division  of  Belgica  Secunda,  except  the  Veliocasses,  who 
were  inclttded  in  Lugdunensis  Secunda.  Of  Gallic  and 
Roman  to«ns  and  stations  the  chief  within  its  limits  were 
CiBsaromagus,  afterwards  Bellovaci,  Beauvais;  Bratuspaa- 
tium,  near  Breteuil:  Litanobriga,  Pont- Sain  te-Maixence, 
more  probably  Creil ;  all  in  the  territory  of  the  Bellovaci ; 
Noriomagus.  Noyon,  in  the  country  of  tbe  Veromandui ; 
Augustomagus.  afterwards  Silvanectes,  Senlis,  in  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Silvanectes ;  and  Nseomagus,  probably  Vez,  a 
village  near  the  Autbonne,  in  the  territory  of  the  Vadieasses. 
There  are  tbe  traces  of  a  Roman  camp  between  Beauvais 
and  Clermont 

Before  tbe  Revolution  the  department  was  included  in  the 
districts  of  L'lle  de  France  proper,  Valoia,  Noyonnais,  and 
Soissonnais,  in  the  military  government  of  Llle  de  France, 
and  in  tbe  districts  of  Saotetze  and  Amienais  in  Pieardie. 

OKA,  River.  [RtTSSiA.] 

OKHOTSK,  a  commercial  town,  situated  on  the  northern 
shores  of  a  wid*  gulf  of  the  Pacific  OcMn,  wbiidi  separates 
the  peninsula  of  Kamtchatka  from  the  continent  It  is 
in  59"  20'  N.  lat  and  145°  IS'  £.  long.  Tbe  town  was 
formerly  built  on  a  flat  sandy  neck  of  land,  about  two  miles 
in  width,  and  washed  on  one  side  by  tbe  river  Ochota,  and 
on  the  other  by  the  sea^  But  as  its  low  situation  rendered 
tbe  place  extremely  unhealthy  on  account  of  the  fi^  in 
which  it  was  frequently  enveloped,  and  also  exposed  it  to 
inundations  during  southern  and  south-eastern  gales,  tbe 
town  was  removed  a  few  years  ago  about  three  miles  farther 
up  the  river.  It  is  now  built  on  a  low  bill  risine  about 
thirteen  feet  above  high-water  mark,  on  tbe  r^bt  bank  of 
the  Ochota.  The  town  is  small,  ooqaistii^  only  of  a  few 
nundred  houses,  and  the  inhabitants  are  estimated  not  to 
sxoeed  80(10.  But  as  it  is  the  only  place  by  whidi  the 
intercourse  between  the  interior  of  Siberia  on  one  ride  and 
the  peninsula  of  Kamtchatka  and  the  Russian  dominions  in 
North  America  is  maintained,  it  has  a  considerable  com- 
merce, though,  owingto  tbe  sterility  of  tbe  adjacent  country, 
U  has  no  article  of  exportation  except  a  small  quantity  of 
fbra.  Tbe  Russian  American  Company,  whoM  wealthy 
partners  reside  in  tbe  town  of  Irkutsk,  build  vessels  here 
from  time  to  time,  but  at  a  great  expense,  as  the  timber 
must  be  brought  down  flrom  the  woods,  which  are  more 
than  fifty  miles  distant.  Tbe  furs  brought  from  America 
are  landed  here,  and  transported  by  land  through  Yakutsk  to 
Irkutsk,  and  thence  to  Kiachta.  to  be  exchanged  for  articles 
^f  Chinese  production.  Tbe  harbour  is  very  bad.  It  is 
formed  by  the  river  Ochota,  which,  meeting  the  sea  by  a 
rapid  oourse^  has  fbnned  at  its  mouth  a  sand-bar,  with  only 
nine  tott  of  water  on  it  Besidas  this,  it  is  only  accessible 
from  June  to  September,  being  blocked  up  with  ice  and 
snow  tbe  remainaer  of  the  year.  The  Russian  government 
has  accordingly  resolved  to  select  another  phuie  on  tbe  coast 
of  the  Bay  of  Okhotsk,  which  offers  a  better  harbour,  and 
to  build  there  a  new  town.  According  to  the  most  recent 
information,  the  mouth  of  the  river  Uda  (54**  N.  lat  and 
136°  E.  long.)  offers  considerable  advantages,  having  a  fine 
harbour  sheltered  by  tbe  Shantar  Islands. 

(Sauer's  Account  <^  Billing'a  Geagrmhical  and  Attro- 
nomical  Expedition  to  the  Northern  Parit  of  Rtuaia; 
Langsdorfs  Voyages  and  Travels  in  mriom  fiirte  of  the 
World  i  Saryscbef's  Vnyages  Discovery  to  Siberia,  ^■c.; 
Erman's  AaiM  urn  die  Erde  dureh  Nord  Atim  tmd  die 
beiden  0eean9.\ 


CKHRIDA.  a  town  of  Albania,  in  Xaropeaii  Turkey, 
ritnated  on  the  nuth-eastem  ahore  of  a  oonaidenble  lato^ 
whieh  takes  its  name  from  the  town.  AoomdiOg  to  tbs 
map  of  Albania  pteflxed  to  Hu^ies's  'Travels*  (Sod  edit, 
1B30X  Okhrida  is  in  41*  S'  N.  lat  and  31*    B.  long. 

Okhrida  is  on  or  near  the  site  of  tbe  antient  Lycfanidas 
(Awxfj'tnv.  or  perhaps  A^i^,  Strabo).  This  town  of 
Lychuidus  gave  antiently  iu  name  to  the  lake  which  was 
called  4  Aix*^nc  or  KvxtnHa.  The  town  liea  at  the 
foot  of  an  eminence,  the  summit  of  whieh  is  orowned  by  a 
castle,  in  which  the  Turkish  governor  of  tbe  surroundiog 
province  resides.  The  population  of  tbe  town  is  estimated 
at  about  6000,  chiefly  of  Bulgarian  descent.  Silver  ore  and 
sulphur  are  procured  from  mmes  near  the  town.  A  Greek 
arcbhishop  resides  here. 

The  lake  of  Okhrida  extends  about  18  miles  from  soath- 
east  to  north-we>^  and  is  S  or  8  milea  aeroaa  in  the  widest 
part  K  ia  in  ^  valley  valered  by  the  Bla^  Drin,  which 
flows  through  the  lake  in  the  direoiion  of  its  length.  Thae 
are  sevwal  villages  round  the  shore.  -It  abounds  with  firii; 
and  the  fishery  is  actively  carried  on. 

The  pasbaliok  or  district  of  Okhrida  is  not  very  large, 
but  in  the  uncertain  state  of  Turkish  geogra^y  we  do  wtt 
etteropt  to  deflike  its  boundaries  or  dimensions.  The  dis- 
trict is  mountainous,  and  is  said  to  be  well  wooded ;  it  is 
watered  by  the  Black  Drin  and  tbe  SoombL  It  is  tolerably 
productive  in  com,  maize,  rioe,  tobacco,  cottw,  hemp,  fruit, 
and  wine.  Cattle  and  bees  are  reared,  and  game  ia  toler^ly 
abundant  The  inhabitanta  are  distinguished  Inr  tlieir 
courage  and  hvxaty,  and  are  reputed  to  make  ttie  bast 
soldiers  among  tbe  Albanians. 

OLACA'CEiE.  This  name  applies  to  a  small  and  little 
studied  natural  order  of  Exogenous  plants,  chiefly  found 
within  the  tropics.  Its  most  important  characters  are  a 
small  inferior  calyx,  often  heoommg  enlarged  around  the 
ripe  itmi,  a  ptdyp^alous  valvate  corolla,  a  small  number  of 
hypogynoos  stamens,  partly  fsrtile  and  partly  barren,  a 
one-oelled  ovary,  with  pendulous  ovules,  mdehiseent  fruit, 
and  a  small  embryo  amongst  a  large  quanti^  of  albn- 
men.  Its  affinities  are  little  understood,  but  are  supposed 
to  be  greatest  with  Pittosporaces,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Aurentiaceee,  on  the  other.  The  plants  are  of  little  im- 
portance for  useful  qualities;  one  species,  Heisteria  coc- 
cinea.  yields,  it  is  said,  tbe  partridge-wood  of  cabinet- 
makers, and  the  fruit  of  others  is  eatable  when  ripe,  though 
not  very  pleasant  (Lindley's  Natural  System  Botamf, 
ed.  2,  p.  33.) 

OLA'US,  MAGNUS,  a  native  of  Sweden,  and  brother 
to  John  Olaus,  archbishop  of  Umala,  was  an  archdeacon  in 
tbe  Swedish  church  when  the  Reformation,  supported  by 
Giutavua  Vasa,  gained  the  ascendency  in  Sweden.  Inconse- 
quenoeof  this  chuiK  tbe  two  brothers,  who  remained  attaehei 
to  the  Roman  OaUiolic  faith,  left  their  eoantry  and  letired 
to  Rome*  where  Olaus  Magnus  passed  the  remainder  his 
life  in  the  eqjoynmt  of  a  small  pension  from  tbe  pope.  At 
Rome  be  wrote  his  work,  *  Hisioria  de  Geotibus  Septen- 
trionalibus,  earumque  diversis  Statibus,  Conditionibus, 
MoribuB,  itidemque  Superstitionibus,  Disciplinis,  &C.,* 
Rome,  fol.,  1555.  aud  Basil,  1567.  Other  editions  of  th^ 
work  have  been  published,  which,  as  well  as  a  French 
translation  in  1561,  are  all  incomplete.  Tbe  work  is  mi- 
nute, and  contains  some  curious  information,  but  is  uncriti- 
cally written.  Olaus  died  at  Rome  in  1568.  His  brother 
John  wrote  a  work  entitled  '  Goth(»rum  Suevonumque  His- 
toria,  probatissimis  Antiqucmm  Monumentia  oollecta,* 
Rome,  fbl.,  1554,  which  is  a  still  more  uneritieBl  perAinn- 
ance  than  that  of  his  Inother  Magnus. 

OLD  RED-SANDSTONE.  By  this  title  English  ge» 
legists  have  almost  universally  desiginated  the  Tariab. 
series  of  rooks  which  separate  the  youngest  slates  ('Tran- 
sition Rocks*)  from  the  mountain-limestone  and  cosl 
Messrs.  Conybeare  and  Phillips  {Geology  qf  England  ana 
Wale*)  ranked  the  old  red-sandstone  in  their  *  Medial 
Order'  along  with  the  coal  and  mountain-limestone;  and 
this  classification  has  been  unreservedly  fidlowed  till  witbin 
a  short  period.  Mr.  Murchison,  in  has  work  on  the  'SOu- 
rian  System,'  has  preferred  to  separate  the  old  r«d-sand- 
atone  from  the  superincumbent  strata,  and  to  constitute  fi» 
it  an  additional  system.  Since  the  publication  of  that  wort, 
tbe  same  author,  in  conjunction  with  Professor  Sedgwick, 
believing  that  tbe  'imeatones  an4  slaty  and  oonglomenic 
rocks  of  South  Devon  Mong  to,  the  eame  .nsLiEUa;  partM 
as  tbe  true  old  red-saod^^HMMJQglUd^^ 
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of  improTiiif  the  nomenfllattm,  fau  proposed  for  these 
variable  strata  tb«  title  of  the  Devonian  Syatem.  If  the 
evidence  of  the  oorreipondenee  of  geolof^ieal  a^e,  between 
the  calcareous  and  slaty  strataof  South  Devon  and  the  red- 
sandstones  of  Herefordshire,  should  become  strong  enough 
to  command  the  assent  of  geologists,  the  settlement  of  an 
appropriate  name  will  not  be  without  diffleuUy,  especially  if 
we  remember  that  the  continental  types  of  stratification 
ought  to  be  included  in  a  good  general  appellation. 

Confining  ourselves  then  to  the  characters  of  this  forma- 
tion, or  «y«ton,  where  they  we  most  oonspicuous,  viz.  in  the 
districts  of  Monmouthshire,  Breeonshire,  and  Hereford- 
shira,  and  the  borden  of  Iha  Cambrtan,  Lammermuir.  sod 
Grampiaii  mountainik  we  find  in  tbe<4d  nd-iandstoiw  ik» 
fidlowin^  kinds  of  rook*>— 

Cbf^AowrafM.— Thase  are  nsoally  composed  of  a  basis 
of  red'Sandstone,  or  red  Brgillaceous  matter,  iu  which  mut 
titudes  of  hu^  and  small  pebbles  are  imbedded.  The  frag- 
ments thus  eneloded  are  usually  such  as  may  be  supposed 
to  have  been  derived  firom  the  neighbouring  slaty  rocks  of 
older  date,  and  th«y  are  often  oolleoted  in  great  ahundanoe 
in  the  lower  parts  of  actual  valleys,  lliis  is  observed  es- 
pecially near  Kirkby  Lonsdale,  Sedbergh,  and  the  foot  of 
UHswater.  Among  the  fragments  of  grauwacke,  qiiarti 
pebbles  occur,  sometimes  containing  micaceous  iron-ore 
and  other  products  of  mineral  veins.  The  conglomerate 
rocks  of  Herefordshire,  Monmouthshire,  &c.  contain  litUe 
else  than  fragments  of  quarts,  making  what  is  ealled  a  plum- 
pudding-stone. 

8an»ftiR«r.--In  moat  situations  time  are  laminated  pa- 
ralld  to  the  alratifleationt  and  Ui  Monmouthshire,  Here- 
fordshire, &e.  they  have  intanpened  mica,  and  yi^  very 
good  flsestone. 

ArgiUaceotu  Sedt.—ThB»e  abound  in  the  Kng^sh  and 
Welui  series,  and  by  tbeir  red,  white,  and  greenish  colours, 
'often  exhibited  in  alternate  hands  and  spots,  resemble  very 
yearly  some  varieties  of  the  upper  w  new  red-sandstone 
series. 

Cakareou*  Beds. — The  limestones  of  this  series  of  rocks 
are  usually  associated  with  the  argillaceous  strata,  and  are 
very  peculiar  in  character.  They  lie  somewhat  irregularly 
interstratifled  with  the  clays,  and  partake  of  the  same 
colours,  reddish,  whitish,  greenish,  the  different  lines  being 
so  mixed  in  spots  as  to  give  the  stone  the  aspect  of  a  breccia, 
or  conglomerate,  and  to  justify  its  local  name  of  *  goose- 
berry stone.*  It  is  iu  places  a  nearly  pure  carbonate  of 
lime  in  massive  bed%  but  it  is  very  sddom  employed  for  anv 
useful  ourpcee.  We  have  seen  polished  ftagments  whien 
might  be  mistaken  for  Tari«gatad  marble. 

The  best  general  series  of  these  rocks  known  is  that  un- 
folded l^  Mr.  Murehison's  examination  of  the  country 
along  the  border  of  South  Wales.  That  author  presents  us 
with  the  followhig  three  groups  in  a  descending  order  :» 

1.  Qnartxose  eonglonmate  and  sandstone.  Ihe  conglo- 
merates occupy  a  thickness  of  about  200  feet,  and  then  pass 
down  into  chocolate-brown  sandstones,  mottled  marls,  &a 

2.  Comstoue  formation,  including  marly  clays  and  the 
peeniiar  limestone  above  desoribe£  Fr^menta  of  fossil 
fishes,  especially  of  the  Cephalaspides,  occur  not  uncom- 
monly. 

3.  Tilestone.  Nearest  in  position  to  the  Silurian  rooks, 
these  laminated  sandstones  resemble  them  somewhat  both 
in  oi^anic  remains  and  mineral  aspect,  being  however  more 
arenaceous  and  mioaoeousi  and,  exoept  in  particalar  linaik 
less  productive  of  fossils.  On  the  ssrfaoe  th^  make  a  red 
soil,  while  the  upper  Silnriana  yield  a  gre^  wiU 

Mr.  Murohison  estimates  the  total  thickness  of  the  old 
red-sandstone  system  at  not  less  than  9000  or  10,000  feet. 
{Siltirian  Syitem,  p.  1S4.) 

OLDGASTLE,  SIR  JOHN,  called  *the  good.'  the  first 
martyr  and  the  first  author  among  the  nobility  of  England, 
was  born  in  the  fourteenth  century,  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
III.  He  married  the  heiress  of  Lord  Cobham,  by  whom  he 
obtained  that  title.  He  gained  military  distinction  in  the 
French  wars  under  Henry  IV.  and  V.,  and  was  a  domestic 
and  a  fovoured  attendant  of  the  latter.  Lord  Cobham  was 
a  man  of  extensive  talents,  qualified  for  the  cabinet  or  the 
field.  ready  wit  in  conversation,  and  of  great  learning. 
Heexaminedthewritinnof  Wieklifie  as  a  jAiloiopher.  and 
in  the  course  of  his  study  benme  a  convert  to  the  doetrines 
of  tlut  refbrmer.  He  eulected  and  tranierihed  the  works 
of  Wieklifl^  maintained  preachers  of  that  petsuasicm.  and 
became  a  leader  of  the  reformers.  Lord  Cobham  being 


summoned  to  apfiear  before  the  archbishop  of  ChnterbnrjL 
reflaad,  was  excommunicated,  and  sent  to  the  Tower. 
tnm  wtueh  he  escaped  mto  Wales.  The  clergy  got 
up  a  report  of  a  {uretended  eonspiracy  of  the  Lollards, 
headed  by  Lord  Cobham,  whereon  a  bill  of  attainder  was 
passed  apinst  him,  a  price  of  1000  marks  set  upon  his- 
head,  and  exemption  from  taxes  was  promised  to  any  persm 
who  should  secure  him.  At  the  expiration  of  four  years  he 
was  taken,  and  without  much  form  of  trial  executed  in  the 
most  barbarous  manner;  he  was  hung  in  chains  on  a 
lows  in  Sl  Giles's  Fteld^  London.' and  a  fire  kindled  under 
him.  by  which  he  was  rossted  to  death,  in  Deeembw.  1417. 
He  wrote  'Twelve  Conelusions  addressed  to  the  Parliament 
of  England he  also  edited  the  works  of  WicliiTe.  and  was 
the  author  of  several  rsIwUma  tracts  and  disoouraes. 

OLDENBURG,  or  BOLSTEIN-OLDENBURO.  ■ 
grand-duchy  in  the  north  of  Germanv,  conaists  of  three  dis- 
tinct portions.  1.  The  Duchy  of  Oldenbuig.  properly  so 
called,  which  lies  between  52°  54'  and  53°  44'  N.  Ut.  and 
7'*  40'  and  8*  45'  E.  long.,  contains  2090  square  miles:  it  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  German  Ocean ;  on  the  east 
b^  the  Hanoverian  province  of  Bremen,  the  territory  of  the 
city  of  Bremen,  and  the  Hanoverian  province  of  Hoya;  on 
the  south  by  Osnabruck ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  Hsnoverian 
province  of  Meppen  and  East  Friesland.  3.  The  Principalis 
of  Liibeck,  which  is  surrounded  by  the  duchy  of  Holstein, 
contains  1^0  square  miles.  One  large  portion  is  compact 
and  unbroken ;  the  remainder  is  scattered  on  the  banks  of 
the  Sehwartau  and  the  Trave.  3.  The  Prineipalitv  of  Bir- 
kenfeld,  which  is  on  the  left  side  of  the  Rhine,  contains  170 
square  miles ;  it  is  bounded  on  the  north-west  and  south 
by  the  Prussian  provinoe  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  on  the  noith- 
eut  by  Mesenbeim.  and  on  the  south-east  by  the  principa- 
lity of  Irichtenberg.  Ihe  area  of  the  whole  is  2440  square 
miles. 

8ur/aegqftheCourUiy;  Soil;  Climate.— Tho  Dwby  <a 
Oldenburg  Proper  is  a  part  of  the  greet  plain  of  Northern 
Germany,  without  mountains  or  hills,  and  witluut  forests. 
Heaths  and  moors  alternate  with  cultivated  spots,  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  latter,  as  Hassel  observes,  are  like  oases  in  the 
desert  The  coasts  are  low,  and  protected  against  the  inroads 
of  the  sea,  partly  by  dunes,  and  partly  bv  dykes,  like  those  in 
Holland.  The  mouths  of  the  Weser  and  theJabde  are  lined 
with  dykes.  The  soil  of  the  interior  of  the  country  is  poor, 
but  there  is  rich  marsh  land  on  the  banks  of  theWeser  and 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Jahde.  The  i^ncipal  rivers  are  the 
Weser  (which  however  only  forms  the  boundary  between 
Oldenbuiv  and  the  province  of  BremenX  the  Jahde.  which 
forms  a  Htge  where  it  Iklls  into  the  6«nnan  Ocean, 
the  Hunte.  Uie  flas^  and  the  Leda.  Thwe  are  no  large 
lakes ;  the  moat  considerable,  the  Zwischenahner  Meer,  is  6 
milea  in  circumference,  and  its  banks  are  surrounded  by 
picturesque  well-wooded  eminences.  The  climate,  like  that 
of  Northern  Germany,  is  damp  and  subject  to  frequent  fc^ ; 
yet  on  the  whole  it  is  not  unhealthy.  The  natural  produc- 
tions are  corn  of  all  kinds,  flax,  hemp,  some  hops,  culinary 
v^etables,  timber  for  building,  and  wood  for  fuel.  There 
are  the  usual  domestic  animals,  mecially  very  good  horses, 
nearly  equal  to  those  of  East  Friesland,  poultry,  game, 
fish,  and  bees.  There  are  no  metals;  but  there  is  in- 
different tvxt,  pipe  and  brick  clay,  and  quarry  stone.  The 
Principality  of  Lubeok  is  flat  and  resembles  Oldenburg 
in  its  floil  and  climate,  but  it  contains  some  beautiful  lakes, 
especially  dton  of  Ploen  and  Eutin.  Tbia  Schwariau 
and  the  Trave  are  the  chief  rivers.  The  Principality  of 
Birkenfeld  lies  on  the  aide  of  the  mountain-range  called 
the  Hochwald,  branches  of  which  traverse  it,  and  contain 
small  valleys  between  theuL  The  soil  is  in  general 
sterile.  The  climate  is  rather  cold  near  the  mountains  and 
on  the  eminences,  but  in  the  valleys  it  is  mild  and  heal'hy. 
The  natural  productions  are  corn,  flax.  hemp,  timber,  fkmt, 
and  wine.  The  mineral  kingdom  affords  lead,  iron,  coals, 
slate,  agate,  jasper,  chalcedony,  and  lapis  lazuli. 

TVow  and  Commerce. — ^The  chief  occupations  of  the  in- 
habitants are  agriculture  and  the  breeding  of  cattle.  The 
&rmers  on  the  moors  and  marshes  follow  each  a  different  sys- 
tem of  cultivation ;  yet  none  of  these  systems  can  be  called  good. 
There  is  scarcely  such  a  thing  as  a  village,  the  farm-houses 
lying  quite  isolated  in  the  centre  of  the  forms.  There  are 
no  great  manufoctures  in  the  grand-duchy,  but  the  people 
make  Gonsiderable  quantities  of  coarse  linen,  worked  stock- 
iiigB.  and  thread,  which,  though  in  ge^ni  ilM^hmk 
of  the  leisure  hours  of  the  ceiplnepdqpliMOTa-mo^of 
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gmt  profit  Oldenbu^  it  ttrtnmolf  mil  litwtod  tn 
oommeroe,  but  the  trade  is  ofaieflj  »  eoaiting  trade,  vbioh  u 
Mrried  on  ia  vessels  with  one  or  two  masts,  from  twenhr  to 
forty  toni  burden,  csloulatad  for  navigating  the  shallow 
waton  (oa]led  Watten)  between  the  band-banks  in  the 
Oerman  Ocean,  on  the  coasts  of  North  Holland,  6ro- 
ningen,  Friealand,  and  Germany,  to  the  river  Eider.  The 
exports  are  the  natural  productions  of  the  country,  in- 
oludiag  6000  horses  and  fk-om  8000  to  10,000  oxen  an- 
nually, and  considerable  quantiliea  of  linen,  leather,  raw 
hides,  rags,  fee^  principally  to  Holland  and  the  Han- 
seatic  eittes.  The  revenue  is  about  150,000/.  sterling, 
and  there  is  no  public  debt  Of  tha  inhabitants,24S.772 
an  Low  Ctannans  and  980  Jews.  The  established  religion 
is  the  Lotiieran;  there  were,  in  1837,  173,908  Lutherans, 
70.880  Roman  C^tholiet,  2314  Calvinists,  and  t80  Jews. 

JS!dliieaA'm.— With  respect  to  education,  Oldenburg  is 
rather  backward.  The  rarity  of  Tillages  renders  it  difficult  to 
establish  schools.  There  ii  no  university,  and  till  lately  no 
great  public  library  or  scientific  institutions.  Much  has  bow- 
aver  been  done  of  late  years.  The  various  branches  of  a 
learned  education  are  now  taught  in  the  Protestant  gymna- 
sium at  Oldenburg,  the  Roman  Catholic  gymuaaium  at 
Vecbta,  the  Latin  schooU  atJever  and  Eutin.  There  are 
likewise  a  normal  school,  a  military  school,  a  seminftry  for 
school-masters,  and  S  superior  Burgher  schools. 

Chwemment,  As  a  member  of  the  German  con- 
federation, in  coigunotion  with  Anhalt  and  Schwarsburg, 
Oldenburg  has  the  fifteenth  place,  or  vote,  in  the 
select  eouneil  oi  the  Diet,  aud  one  vote  of  its  own  in 
the  fliU  oouncil.  The  eontingant  to  the  army  of  the  Con- 
ftdaraiion  is  2177  men.  Since  1 834  Oldenburg  furnishes 
the  contingent  of  artillery  for  the  Hanseatic  cities,  which 
in  return  furnish  the  contingent  of  cavalry  for  Oldenburg. 
The  constitution  is  monarchical,  end  hitherto  without  an  as- 
itmbly  of  estates.  Tiie  government  is  hereditary  in  the 
male  line. 

Hi»tory.~^Tho  antient  house  of  Oldenburg  u  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  in  Europe:  the  emperor  of  Russia,  the 
kings  of  Denmark,  and  the  late  royal  fkmily  of  Sweden  are 
descended  from  it.  Oldenburg  ia  the  original  seat  ot  the 
Amily.  Christian  I.  founded  the  town  of  Oldenburg  in 
1IS5,  and  assumed  the  title  of  count  One  of  hie  descend- 
ants, Dietrich  ihe  Fortunate,  obtained  with  his  first  wife  the 
oounty  of  Delmenhomt  and  with  his  second  the  duchies  of 
Sebleswig  and  Holstein.  After  Dietrich's  death  in  1440,  his 
eldest  aon,  who  had  for  hia  share  Sohleswig  and  Holstein, 
became  in'1448  king  of  Denmark,  by  the  title  of  Cliristian  H., 
in  1430  king  of  Norway,  and  in  1458  king  of  Sweden.  He  left 
two  eons,  John,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  northern  king- 
doms, and  Frederic  L,  who  had  Sohleswig  and  Holstein,  and 
who,  after  the  deposition  of  his  nephew  Christian  II..  the  son 
of  John,  was  made  king  of  Denmark  and  Norway.  His  eldest 
son  Chriatian  III.  inherited  in  1513  the  two  kingdoms,  and 
Adolphus.  the  younger,  founded  the  house  of  Holstein  Got- 
torp.  which  baa  given  sovereigns  to  Sweden,  Russia,  and 
Oldenburg.  Dietrich's  younger  son  Gerard  the  Warlike  in- 
herited Oldenburg  and  Delmenhorst  but  the  male  line  of 
this  branch  becoming  extinct  in  1667,  the  counties  fell  to 
the  Danish  crown,  or  to  the  house  of  Holstein,  descended 
from  Dietrich's  eldest  son.  In  1773  the  srand-duke  Paul 
of  Russia,  who  was  descended  flrom  the  elder  branch  of  the 
house  of  Holstein  Guttm,  made  a  convention  with  Denmark 
resncetinghushareof  Hcjstein,  by  which  he  surrendecedall 
Holstein  to  Denmark,  and  received  in  exchange  Oldenburg 
and  Delmenhorst,  which  he  immediately  transferred  to  his 
cousin  Frederic  Augustas,  of  the  younger  branch  of  Holstein 
Oottorp.  This  convention  was  sanctioned  by  the  emperor 
Joseph  11.,  who  gave  to  the  two  counties  the  rank  of  a 
duchy,  and  as  the  house  of  Holstein  Gottorp  bad  ever  since 
1647  given  bishops  to  the  see  of  Ltibeck,  he  assiened  it  to 
that  ftmily  as  an  hereditary  principality.  Frederic,  the 
first  duke,  was  succeeded  in  1785  by  his  son  Peter  Fre- 
derick William,  but  he  being  afflicted  with  mental  imbe- 
cility, the  government  veas  assumed  by  his  cousin  Peter 
Frederick  Ludwig,  the  bishop  of  Liibeck,  who  in  1808 
joined  the  Rhenish  confederation.  But  Napoleon,  by  a 
decree  of  14  December,  1810,  incorporated  the  duchy  with 
the  French  empire,  and  oflhred  the  duke  as  an  indemnity 
the  territory  of  Erfhrt,  which  he  refused,  saying,  *  I  desire 
only  Bubjeets  whom  I  know  and  lov^  and  wut  love  me.* 
After  the  fttU  ef  Napoleon,  the  duke  neovend  hia  own  domi- 
niona;  thacongresaof  ViennB  also  assigned  to  him  the  prin- 


cipalityof  BirkanMd;  ba  obtained  fiMtRuaiiatlMlordahip 
of  Jevw,  and  lifcawiae  obtained  the  Ma?wgBtf  ovor  the 
lordships  of  Vanl  and  KniphanM^  wbieh  bdoogto  Connt 

Bttntioclt* 

Oldbiibum,  the  capita  in  fiS'  SO'  N.  lat  and  11' 
E.  hmg.,  ia  a  well  built  town  on  the  navigable  river 
Hunte;  the  rainparts  have  been  eonverted  into  public  walks 
and  gwdens.  The  population  is  7800,  including  that  <i 
the  two  suburbs.  The  palaoe  is  a  very  haadaorae  boildiDc 
with  a  fine  park,  or  what  tbe  Germana  call  an  Bnglisa 
garden.  Tbsre  are  aome  tanneriei.  diatiUeriaa,  and  soap 
mana&ctorica  in  tha  town.  The  pnblie  inotitulMiw  ar^— tho  ! 
gymnaainm,  the  seminary  fat  sehoolmastMii^  Uie  miliiaiy 
acboot  B  library  of  4i,000  vdnmea,  an  ohsomtonr,  and  a 
remarkable  collection  of  antiquitiea  chiefly  of  OJtMttbuif. 

Fttnl,  on  a  canal  which  joins  the  Jahde,  Ibnno  •  harbour 
which  merchantmen  can  enter  at  high-water,  has  3000  in- 
habitants. Jever,  in  a  fertile  country  on  a  navigable  caual. 
has  a  good  trade  and  3fi00  inhabitants.  Eutin^  which  is 
the  only  town  in  the  principality  of  Liibeek,  is  on  tba  bank  I 
of  a  lake,  liaa  a  palaoe  of  the  grand-duke  with  a  beautiful 
park,  and  2700  inhabitants. 

(Halem,  OtKMehte  det  Crotahtrzagthtms  OlderUmrg, 
3  vols.,  1794-179S;  Trundea,  Kurzg^attU  Oldemimrgtr 
Chvnik,  1831;  Kohlts,  BetehreibvMg  det  Herzogikmmt 
OldmtbuTS.  &c.,  2  vols.,  1824.) 

OLDENBURG,  HENRY,  was  bom  about  the  year 
1626,  in  tbe  duchy  of  Bremen.  In  1653,  or  beliwe,  be 
came  to  London  in  the  capacity  of  consul  from  die  town 
of  Bremm,  but  he  does  not  appaar  to  have  held  that 
offloe  more  than  two  years.  In  1656  ha  bacane  tutor  to 
Lord  Henry  O'Bryao,  a  young  Irish  nobleman,  whom  he 
accompanied  to  the  university  of  Oxford,  and  at  tbe  same 
time  entered  himself  as  a  student,  cbietty,  it  is  supposed,  in 
qrder  to  obtain  access  to  the  Bodleian  library.  He  was 
afterwards  tutor  to  Lord  William  Cavendish.  While  resi- 
dent at  Oxford  he  became  acquainted  with  several  of  the 
more  eminent  literair  and  scientific  men  of  the  time,  among 
whom  were  Dr.  Wallis,  Ward,  and  the  other  origina- 
tors of  the  present  Royal  Society.  His  acquaintance  with 
Milton  commenced  somewhat  earlier,  ai  appears  by  Miltoo't 
letters  to  Oldenburg,  between  the  years  1664-69,  pub- 
lished in  his  'Epistolm  Familtares.'  In  1G62,  tbe  Rioyal 
Society  having  obtained  a  charter  of  inoiHporation,  Dr. 
Wilkina  and  Mr.  Oldenbm^  were  appointed  seefetaries  to 
the  Society*  According  to  moat  biographers  tha  nominal 
app^tmeat  Oldenbm^  was  that  of  assistant  aeoretaiy 
to  Dr.  Wilkins,  but  in  the  list  of  members  who  attended  the 
first  council  held  by  the  Society  after  its  tpcorpmiion  ^ 
(Thomson's  Hitt.  tff  SoyeU  Society),  wc  observe  only  one 
secretary  specified,  namely  Oldenburg,  and  it  is  certain  that 
those  duties  whioh  demanded  the  greatest  seal  and  aaaidnity 
devolved  exclusively  upon  him.  Dr.  Martin  Lister,  in  bis 
'Journey  to  Paris,'  8v0q  Lond.^  169^,  speaking  of  Olden- 
burg, remaflLS.  *  I  beard  him  say  that  he  held  correspondeDce 
with  seventy  odd  persons  in  all  parts  of  the  world:  I  atkt 
him  what  method  he  used  to  answer  so  great  variety  of  sub- 
jects, and  tnch  a  quantity  of  letters  as  be  must  receive 
weekly,  for  I  knew  he  never  &iled,  because  I  bad  tbe  honour 
of  his  correspondence  for  ten  or  twelve  years.  He  told  me 
he  made  one  letter  answer  another,  and  that  to  be  always 
fresh,  he  never  read  a  letter  bebra  be  bad  pen.  ink.  and 

Eaper  ready,  to  anawer  it  forthwith,  so  that  tbe  multitude  of 
Li  lettera  chnrld  him  not,  or  ever  lay  awm  his  faanda.*  In 
the  *  General  iKetionarf,*  Lond.,  1 739,  fbL,  art '  Oldmbuig;' 
there  will  be  found  several  of  hia  letters  to  Mr.  Robwt 
Boyle,  who  was  one  of  his  regular  eorreapondents,  md 
with  whom  he  was  always  on  the  most  friendly  terms.  Tbe 
following  extract  from  one  of  those  letters,  dated  1 7  Decem- 
bw,  1667,  shows  that  up  to  that  time  he  had  received  no 
salary  trom  the  Society,  and  that  his  only  emohiaeuts  werr  ' 
derived  flrom  the  publication  of  their  Transaetiona.  *  I  | 
hare  some  grounds  to  believe,'  he  remarks,  *  Ibat  there  ate 
persons  who  tbink  the  Transactions  bring  me  in  a  sufficient 
revenue:  but  I  will  make  it  out  to  any  man  that  I  never 
received  more  than  40j.  a  year  upon  thia  account  (and  that 
is  little  more  than  my  house  rent]^  and  now  by  a  new  agree- 
ment I  have  been  obliged  to  make.  I  shall  not  bring  it  to 
above  3fiiL  a  yaar  at  moat  How  strangely  therefore  1  must  I 
needs  shift  for  my  aubnstenea,  and  with  what  ^traction  I  | 
moat  perform  my  tedious  work,  lat  any  tobw  man  judge.' 
Tha  following  year  Dr.  Ward.  thurtMbim  c^l&lisburv. 
auggeated  to  the  oounfdigpffziU^jSkftljMlU^Uprwly  e* 
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making  ■om«  aUowue*  to  tbelr  awnlMT.  iibMrrinff  that 
for  Ilia  own  part  ha  was  ubamed  thtt  OMbdIiii^  inoald 
haw  bwB  paraiuad  ta  devota  ao  mndi  t^e  and  paint  to 
thahoatneMaf  thaSoeiatjrwHhantanyaouidaratien.  Tha 
ranilt  of  tka  anilieation  dan  not  ^p«ar.  Tha  TTanaaetioH 
pubtithed  hr  Oldanbu^  exlwd  fton  No.  1*  datad  Mardk 
6,  1664,  to  No.  136,  datad  Jnna  SS,  W7,  tha  yaar  piMad- 
ing  hia  doath.  la  1675  be  waa  aoeiuad  bjr  Hoobe  af  not 
having  dona  jiutiea  to  him  on  the  aiAjeet  of  the  inTention 
of  spiral  ipnngB  fin  poahet'watohea.  The  dispute  whioh 
enaued  waa  at  lonainatad  by  a  dedaration  of  the 

oounoil. '  tbat  the  puUtabor  of  the  Tranaaetiena  bad  ouried 
himseif  bitbfully  and  boneatly  in  the  managing  af  the  in- 
telligeDBa  of  the  Royal  Sooiaty,  and  had  given  no  oaiua  for 
anch  rattaiioBa.' 

Oldenburg  married  the  daughter  of  the  Ikmoos  John 
I^iry.  with  whom  he  reeeivad  an  eatata  in  Kent  ralued  at 
60/.  a  Tear.  His  «ily  child  waa  Rupert,  named  after  hit 
godfather  Prince  Rupert.  He  died,  aeeording  to  most  au- 
ttorittea.  in  167ft  (Tbomaon  nya  September,  l677)alCbail- 
tm.  between  Qiamneh  and  WoolwieK  vhn*  Ua  body  waa 
intoRtd. 

Ha  k  author  of  a  Ibw  ahort  papen  upon  nedieal  and 
otlMT  iubjaeta  in  tha  *  PhileaopUoal  Tranmiliana,*  and  aho 
of  aoma  'twenty  traota^  chietty  tbaok^cal  and  ptditieal,  lo 
which  ha  principally  aimed  at  reoonoling  diflereneea  and 
pfomoting  peace  and  unanimiw/  (Huttoa.)  Ho  publidied, 
under  the  name  of  *  QrubandiH  *  (an  anagrannutiaed  form 
of  his  real  name),  Sngliah  translationa  of— 1,  'Prodramua 
to  a  disaartatlon  by  Nich.  BteiKs  coooerning  tolidB  natarally 
contained  within  aolids,'  1671, Sto.;  2,  *  A  genuine  exfdi* 
cation  of  the  Book  of  Rvrelations,  f^U  of  aundry  new  Cbri»' 
tian  Considerations  ;*  S.  'The  lifa  of  the  Ducheu  of 
Maiarina,'  frofs  the  Frenofa.  It  it  also  stated  that  be  trana- 
lated  aevaral  of  Mr.  Bovte'a  works  into  Latin. 

The  letters  of  Oldenburg,  dated  in  1667,  leave  no  doubt 
that  during  some  part  of  that  year  he  waa  eoained  to  the 
tower  noon  politieu  grounds. 

OLDHAM,  a  paitttmentary  bwongh  and  imnafiwtaring 
town  In  the  pariah  of  Otdham-eum'Prestwiak.  in  tha  Mi£ 
dlatoQ  dirision  <^  tba  hundred  ct  Salferd  and  county  pala- 
tine  of  Lancaster.  Its  direct  distance  from  London  is  166 
milea  north-weat ;  from  LaDeaatw43  miles  souih-«aat;  and 
from  Manchester  rix  miles  nortb-eost.  The  town  is 
situated  on  an  eminenee  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Med- 
loefc  and  near  the  souroe  of  another  stream  eallad  the  Irk. 
The  rapid  rise  of  this  town  is  mainly  attributable  to  ita 
being  in  the  vioinity  of  extensive  oou-mines,  which  give 
employment  to  a  large  portiMi  of  its  population,  and  to  the 
mat  mcrease  of  cotton  manufactures  since  the  middle  of 
ue  last  century.  In  1 760  it  ia  said  to  have  consisted  of  only 
sixty  dwellings:  in  1801  ita  population  waa  1S,0S4,  and  in 
1891  it  waa  33.381.  The  number  of  ataam^ngines  em- 
pknred  in  the  maaufoctnre  of  fiurtians,  cotton,  and  woollen 
and  nlk  good%  haa  been  nmgl^  ealimatad  at  aigh^.  which 
ia  probably  under  the  troth.  The  mahing  of  tata  it  sup- 
poaed  to  be  carried  on  hen  npon  a  Urmir  aeal*  than  in  am 
other  part  of  England,  and  it  was  in  this  particular  tmneli 
of  manulbcture  tbat  Mr.  Tbemas  Hensbaw.  the  nindpal 
beneftetor  of  the  town,  realised  hia  neat  weahb.  Fairs  for 
the  sale  of  cattle,  botaea,  abeep,  ami  pedleiy  are  held  by 
onstom  on  the  find  May,  8tfa  July,  and  the  flrat  Wednsaday 
after  12th  October. 

In  1827  an  aet  of  parliament  (7th  and  8th  Oeo.  IV.,  e. 
64)  was  obtained  ftr  improving  the  road  between  Oklbam 
and  Standedge  and  for  effecting  other  improvemenis  in  the 
town  itself.  Since  then  a  local  police  baa  been  establisbed, 
and  gas  and  water  worka  erected.  About  the  same  tine 
the  old  church  of  St  Mary,  some  portioRS  oi  which  are  be- 
lieved to  have  been  erected  in  the  reign  of  King  Stopben, 
was  Uiken  down,  and  upon  ita  site  waa  laid  the  foundatma  of 
a  new  one^  which,  Mr.  Bunea  obiarvaa^  waa  by  mHtake 
dedicated  to  St  Paul  Instead  of  Bt.  Mary.  The  living  is  a 
perpetual  cutnmr.  in  tbe  dioceae  of  Cbaater  and  patronage  of 
the  rector  nmtwick.  Ita  annual  net  ineoroa  is  IBli, 
The  parliamentary  borough  is  co«ctenrivowith  the  cbapelry 
of  Otdbam,  comprising  tbe  tewnshipa  (rf  Chaddertoa, 
Grompton,  and  Royton,  in  addition  to  the  townsbtp  of  Old- 
ham. Oldham  was  first  eonstituted  a  borough  by  ^ 
Reform  Act,  and  now  returns  two  membwa.  In  1892  tbe 
Sunday-aebools  within  the  cbapelry  were  thirty-eight  iu 
number  and  aflbrded  instmetion  to  aon  than  8090  ehU* 
dm  of  both  aam  What  ia  eaUed  the  ftaa  graimar* 


aduel  was  Ibuklad  by  Jamea  Aaahatoo.  or  Ashton,  in  1ih» 
year  1606,  but  the  income  appears  to  have  never  exceeded 
ila  praaent  valua^  whieh  is  uout  itL  It  1838  it  afforded 
parual  inahnwlioa  to  fourteen  b^a  Ana  of  charge.  A  much 
meiw  important  fonndalion  la  Uiat  of  Thomaa  Henahaw. 
above  mentioned,  who,  in  1887,  afkar  making  aundry  ba- 
^fueat*.  tbe  chief  of  whioh  waa  an  annuity  of  300^  a  year  to 
hia  widow  during  life,  directed  that  the  sum  of  80.0001. 
should  be  applied  out  of  his  estate  in  supporting  a  blind 
asylum  to  be  afterwards  establisbed  at  Manchester,  and 
that  40,000/.,  togstber  with  the  residua  of  hia  esiateb 
should  be  appropriated  to  instituting  and  supporting  a  blue- 
ooat  school  either  at  Manchester  or  Oldham,  as  the  irusteea 
might  deem  adviseablc;buthe  fortber  directed  that  no  part 
of  ihese  sums  should  be  expended  in  tbe  purchase  of  ground 
or  in  the  ereotion  of  buildings,  not  doubting  that  either 
public  or  wivate  benevolenoe  would  supply  both  the  ono 
and  the  other.  Tbe  testator  died  in  1810,  and  flftaen  yaaia 
dapaad  befow  bis  coofldenee  in  the  benevolence  of  others 
was  shown  to  be  well  grounded.  In  tbe  meantime  a  bill 
waa  filed  in  tht  Oonrt  of  Chaneaiy.  praying  tbat  dm  ba> 
questo  hi  ftvourof  the  Blue-Coat  Sohoel  and  Blind  Asylum 
might  be  deelared  void,  and  ihm  widow  and  next  of  kin  da* 
dared  entitled  to  the  residua  of  tha  aatate.  Tha  prayer 
baring  been  rafUaed,  the  proper^  waa  vaated  in  the  name 
of  the  aeoonntant-genoral.  and  Imd  in  Pahruanr.  1886,  ae- 
enmnlated  to  98,380/.  Bdy  throe  per  cent,  cousols,  indnaiva 
of  1 1 ,008/.  stock  Ibr  scouring  the  annuity  to  tbe  widow,  &a, 
which  stock  at  tbe  death  of  the  anuuitanta  wilt  go  in  ang* 
mentation  of  the  fliad»  of  the  school.  Tbe  blind  a^lum 
has  been  recently  opened  at  MaoeheatOT.  [Manchiotu, 
xiv.,  p.  374,  wherein  read  *  Hensbaw,'  instead  of '  KcrKbaw.*] 
The  ground  fbr  the  bloe*ooat  school  was  given  in  18^6  by 
Measrs.  RadeUITe  tad  Jonea,  and  is  situated  on  tbe  lower 
part  of  Oldham  Edge.  The  cost  of  erooting  tbe  aebool  waa 
principally  defyayed  by  a  subscriptioa  among  the  inhabit- 
aata  ct  CHdham  amounting  to  between  8000/.  and  8090^ 
and  the  building  itaelf  waa  eamplotad  in  1889*4  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Lana^  It  is  a  handaome  aloiM  adi* 
fioe  of  eon^deiable  length,  ornamented  with  sevaml 
pinnacles,  and  comprising  amouf;  its  numerous  apartmente 
a  spacious  lofty  school-room,  dinmg-rooms,  and  an  elegant 
cntranoe-hall. 

Since  1894  two  other  schools  have  been  established  at 
Oldham  with  the  assistance  of  grants  fhnn  the  kirds  of  the 
Treasury,  made  at  the  recommendation  of  the  National  and 
British  and  Foreign  School  Sodrtles.  One  of  tbeaa  oaa 
aceomraodate  1200  and  the  other  500  children. 

( Hiatory  of  ihg  Cotmty  Palatine    LmeoMier,  by  Bdward 
Baines.  4to.,  London,  1836,  in  4  vols. ;  Sixieenth  M&port 
thg  Commmonert  on  ChariMea,  1 826-7,  ix.,  p.  222 ;  Re- 
turn qf  Granta/or  the  Advancement  of  Education,  1837-8. 
.  xxxviii.,  &c.) 

OLDYS,  WILLIAJtf.  an  industrious  and  accurate  bib- 
lioi^pher,  and  a  useful  biographical  writer,  was  bom  in 
the  year  1 687.  He  was  tba  lutuml  son  of  Dr.  Oldys.  chan- 
celUir  of  Lincoln  and  advocate  of  tha  Admiralty  Gonrt  His 
fother  left  him  some  propnty.  but  be  seems  to  have  ftllen 
into  extravagant  and  intemperate  habits,  apd  soon  dissipated 
it.  He  was  for  some  time  librarian  to  the  earl  of  Oxford, 
and  made  the  catalogue  of  tbat  nobleman's  collection  of 
books  and  MSS.  when  it  was  prepared  for  sale  by  Osborne 
the  bookseller.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk  appointed  him  to 
the  situation  of  Norroy  king-at-arms.  He  died  on  the  15th 
of  April,  1761,  ued  seventy-four.  His  dissolute  habits 
continued  through  life,  and  he  died  poor.  * 

He  was  the  author  of  the  blowing  works : — '  The  British 
Librarian,  exhibiting  a  oompendioiu  view  of  all  unpub- 
lished and  valuable  Books  in  all  Sciences,  aa  well  in 
MS.  aa  in  Print,'  London,  1 737,  8to.  :  anonymous.  This 
work,  though  long  negleettid,  is  now  esteemed  for  ita 
accuracy  ana  usefbinesa.  A  *  Lifo  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,* 
prefixed  to  Raleigh's  *  Hiato^  of  the  Wwld.*  1738,  folio. 
A  translatioa  of  Camden's  *  Britannia,*  %  vols.  4to.,  haa  be«i 
ascribed  to  him.  almost  with  certainty.  'The  Harleian 
Miscellany,  or  a  Collection  of  scarce,  curious,  and  entertain- 
ing Pamphlets  and  Tracts,*  London,  1753,  8  vols.  4to.  He 
wrote  in  the*  Bii^raphia  Britannica'  tbe  lives  distinguished 
by  tbe  signature  G,  among  whieh  are  those  of  T.  and  E. 
Alleyn,  Bngene  Aram,  Caxton,  Sir  Geo.  Etberege,  &c. 
Besides  the  above  works,  he  published  a  fow  others  on  bib- 
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Luigbauie*8  lives,  filled  nith  ranetkii  an  pmemd  ia  tin 

ftitiih  MuKum. 

O^LEA  EUROPiBA«  differs  from  most  tteet,  except 
the  sweet  bay  (Laurus  nobilis).  some  species  of  comas, 
and  a  very  few  others,  io  yieldinf;  a  fixed  oil  from  the  peri- 
carp ;  the  seed  being  the  source  of  fixed  oils  in  most  plants. 
The  oil  which  is  expressed  from  the  ripe  fruit  immediately 
after  being  collected  is  most  esteemea,  and  called  virgin 
oil.  oleum  provinciale.  That  which  is  moat  highly  prized 
comes  from  Nice  and  Genoa.  When  the  oil  is  extracted 
by  a  stronger  pressure,  or  by  the  aid  of  heat,  or  after  the 
oliTes,  having  been  collected  into  heaps,  have  remained  till 
a  kind  of  fermentation  has  occurred,  it  is  the  common  olive 
oil,  the  properties  of  which  vary  in  proportion  as  the  fer- 
mentation has  been  of  long  or  short  duration.  An  oU  of 
•till  inferior  quality  ia  obtained,  when  the  huak  of  the 
oUve,  after  the  former  treatment,  is  boiled  in  water.  This 
kind  is  emplaned  solely  for  the  preparation  of  soap. 

Virgin  oil  u  of  a  very  pale  yellow  or  yellowish^reen 
cokiuri  more  limpid  when  fine  than  any  other  fixed  oil; 
inodorous ;  when  fresh,  but  emitting  a  very  peculiar  odour 
whenold;  taste  purely  oily  butbyagebecomingslightlyran- 
eid.  Common  olive-oil  is  o.  adeepgreenish  or  brownish-yellow 
colour,  and  an  odour  and  aste  more  or  less  subrancid.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  greater  than  the  other. 

Olive-oil,  on  account  of  its  high  price,  is  frequently  adul- 
terated with  poppy  or  rape  oil.  The  former  may  be  easily 
detected,  if  present  in  the  proportion  of  only  one  per  cent., 
as  it  retards  the  solidification  of  the  oil,  when  a  mixture, 
oonsisting  of  nine  parts  of  nitric  and  three  parts  of  hypo- 
nitrous  acid,  is  added  to  a  hundred  parts  of  the  suspected 
oil  The  presence  <tf  metals  may  be  detected  by  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen.  For  various  means  of  applying  these  and 
other  tests,  see  Thomson's  Organic  Chemutryt '  Vegetable 
Substances.*  p.  435.) 

Olive-oil  is  used  in  medicine  as  an  emollient,  and  to  form 
cerates  and  plasters.  It  is  also  used  in  the  manu&cture  of  soap. 
The  finest  kind  is  much  employed  with  various  articles  of 
food,  particularly  in  the  countries  where  it  is  produced. 

As  this  oil  becomes  viscid  more  slowly  than  any  othervege- 
table  oil,  it  is  used,  after  being  puriQed,  by  watch-makers. 

OLEA'CEiB,  so  named  after  the  subject  of  the  last  arti- 
cle, are  monnpetalous  Exogenous  plants,  with  a  superior 
2-celled  ovary,  a  subvalvute  corolla,  two  stamens,  and  a 
fruit  with  pendulous  albuminous  seeds.  In  the  artificial 
collocations  of  natural  orders  to  be  found  in  books,  these 
plants  are  usually  stationed  next  JanninacesB,  with  which 
they  have  been  even  combined.  It  is  however  probable 
that  they  have  really  as  much  affinity  with  some  of  the 
monopetalons  dicarpous  orders. 


OIm  EniopM. 

L  Adowwt  Z, eaowT glided  vertk»UT;  3,ariM  Mtaattn half i  4.  a 
•tawdl*ldad  ki^Bidtoally. 

The  Species  of  the  order  best  known  in  this  esontry  are. 
tba  Otin,  or  01m  Europm,  the  Lilac,  w  Synnga  vidgait^ 


tbe  Vvei^reen  Phillyiea  of  manv  forms,  the  PlrtTet,  or  L- 
gustrum,andtheFrin^tree,orCnionanUius;  all  which  cor- 
respond in  habit  and  in  senuble  properties,  which  latler  sn 
very  generally  bitter  and  febrifugaL  The  bark  of  the  Olive 
has  been  extensively  used  by  the  French  instead  of  Cis- 
chuna,  and  the  yonng  fruits  of  the  common  lilac  form  an 
infusion  scarcely  inlmor  to  gentian. 

The  most  anomalous  genusof  the  order  is  the  Ash,  whin^ 
in  its  most  genuine  form,  has  no  petals,  and  in  the  division 
called  Omus  has  the  petals  present,  but  separate  to  the 
base.  It  is  however,  in  all  essential  circumstances,  tbe  same 
in  structure  as  the  more  regular  genera;  and  its  relatioo 
to  the  order  has  been  ingeniously  proved  by  the  lact  that 
the  Olive  and  the  Lilac  will  both  live  when  grafted  upon  U. 
It  is  from  the  Omus,  or  Flowering  Ash,  tnat  the  bitlw* 
sweet  purgative  substanoe  called  manna  is  secreted. 

OLBA'RIUS,  ADAM,  whose  name  was  OELSCHLA- 
OER.  was  bom  about  the  year  1600.  in  tbe  country  ^  Ajv- 
halt.  He  studied  at  Leipsig.  and  made  considerable  pnwresfi 
in  mathematics  and  philology.  Frederic  duke  of  HouteiB 
Gottorp,  having  resolved  to  send  an  embassy  to  Russia  for 
the  purpose  of  opening  a  commercial  intercourse  through 
that  country  with  Persia  and  India,  appointed  Crusius,  a 
civilian,  and  Bnigman,  a  merchant,  as  envoys,  and  named 
Olearius  secretary  to  tbe  embassy.  The  envoys  left  Bolstein 
in  October,  1633,  and  arrived  at  Moscow  in  August,  1634. 
where  they  were  well  received  by  the  cxar  Michael  Federo- 
witx,  who  was  related  to  Duke  Frederic.  The  cxar  gave  them 
permission  to  proceed  to  Persia  by  the  Volga  and  the  Cas- 

Eian  Sea,  and  encouraged  tbem  in  their  undertaking.  Ther 
owever  returned  to  Gottoq^  in  April.  1636,  in  order  to 
make  ftarther  preparations  for  the  journey.  In  the  month 
of  October  of  the  same  year  the  embusy  set  off  again, 
arrived  at  Mosoow  in  March.  1636,  and  tbenoe  descended 
by  various  rivers  to  the  Volga,  and  down  that  stream  to 
^trakhan,  where  they  arrivwl  in  September.  From  As- 
trakhan they  sailed  into  the  Caspian  Sea,  but  were  wrecked 
off  Derbent;  and  in  December  they  pursued  their  journey 
by  land,  passing  through  Ardebil,  Sultanieb.  Casbin,  and 
Koom.  In  August,  1637,  they  reaobed  Ispahan,  then  tbe 
capital  of  the  Persian  kingdom.  After  spending  several 
montiu  at  Ispahan,  tbe  two  envoys,  with  Oleariu^  retraced 
their  steps  to  Derbent,  and  thence  by  laud  to  Astrakhan, 
passing  through  tbe  desert  of  Lesghistan,  and  in  January. 
1639,  they  entered  Moscow  for  tbe  third  time-  On  the  fol- 
lowing August  they  returned  to  Gottorp.  In  consequence 
of  this  mission  the  shah  of  Persia  sent  an  envoy  to  the  duke 
of  Holstein.  Olearius  published  anarrativeof  his  journey, 
*  Muscowitische  und  Persiscfae  Reisebeschreibnn^'  fol, 
Sebleswig.  1647.  with  plates.  It  was  translated  into  neneh 
by  Wicquefort,  4to.,  1656.  and  both  the  original  and  the 
translation  went  through  several  editions.  The  work  was 
also  translated  into  Dutch.  Utrecht.  1661 ;  and  into  Eng- 
lish, '  Vo^es  and  Travels  of  the  Ambassadors  sent  by 
Fraderio.  Duke  of  Holstein,  to  the  Great  Duke  of  Muscovy 
and  the  King  of  Persia ;  with  John  A.  de  Mandelslo's  Tra- 
vels from  Persia  into  tbe  East  Indies:'  translated  by  J. 
Davis,  foL.  London,  1662. 

Olearius  was  a  judicious  observer  and  a  conacientioui  but 
rather  diffuse  writer.  His  account  of  tbe  slate  of  Russia 
two  centuries  ago  is  extremely  curious,  as  well  as  tbe  infor- 
mation which  be  gives  concerning  Persia.  He  agrees  with 
other  modem  travellers  in  describing  the  Persians  as  a  \ety 
corrupt  people,  and  as  more  debased  than  the  Turks, 
though  at  the  same  time  more  refined  in«temaIbdiavionr. 
The  then  reigning  sovereipi  of  Persia,  Sain  Mina,  called 
also  Shah  Sen,  grandson  of  Shab  Ab^a,  he  desoribea  as  a 
monster  of  crusty  and  lust.  Olearius  also  speaks  very 
frankly  of  theconduct  of  some  of  the  members  of  the  embassy, 
especially  the  envoy  Brugmao.  who  behaved  in  a  very  im- 
proper and  intemperate  manner  on  sevual  occasions.  <b.  iv.) 

Olearius  abo  published  the  narrative  of  Mandelslo's  tn- 
vels  to  India,  which  is  annexed  to  the  later  editions  of  tbe 
travels  of  Olearius,  as  well  as  to  the  English  translation 
above  mentioned.  Mandelslo  was  a  young  German  noble- 
man who  accompanied  the  embassy  to  Ispahan,  from  Whence 
he  proceed  to  India  by  Ormox  and  SuraU  From  Sural  he 
went  to  Agra,  where  he  saw  Sultan  Kuiram,  called  aUo 
Shah  Jehan,  the  then  sovereign  of  the  M(^pil  empire.  Re- 
turning to  Suiat.  he  embarked  for  Goa,  where  he  remained 
some  tune:  he  then  pneeeded  by  sea  to  Ceylon,  from 
whenoe  he  sailed  uain  for  Swopfr>)i^9vWfVTi^  *^ 
the  wd  of  1639.  Be8idiigdiwiilib&M»^^^»^^^ 
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•otoBllj  Tisited,  Htndeldo  wHomanicated  mueh  inforauttion 
wfaich  he  obt&m«d  tt  Cejlon  oonoerniDg  the  Indo-Chineie 
countries,  the  empires  or  China  and  Japan,  and  the  Philip- 
pines, the  Holucots,  and  JaTa. 

Oleartus,  after  his  return,  was  made  councillor  and  libra- 
rian to  the  duke  of  Holstein.  He  died  in  1671.  Hewrote 
also  a  chronicleof  Holstein,  4to.,  Scfaleswis,  1674. 

OLEFIANTGAS.  [Hydroom.] 

OLE'GGIO.   [NoTAJiA,  Provinoe.] 

OLEIC  ACID.  Sevoral  processes  have  been  proposed 
for  the  preparation  of  this  acid,  which  is  formed  during  the 
action  of  linseed  and  some  other  oils  upon  potash,  and  the 
fbnoatioQ  of  aoapi.  To  prooore  this  acid  a  solution  of  the 

Ktash  ioap  is  to  be  mi«d  with  a  large  qoanti^  of  water ; 
this  flupermaiptfate  of  potash  ia  prempitated,  and 
this  is  to  be  separated  by  the  filter;  the  filtered  liquor  is 
to  be  concentrated  by  evaporation,  and  the  free  potash 
saturated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  water  again  added 
precipitates  a  further  portion  the  supennargarate  of 
potash :  these  operatioDi  are  to  be  repeated  as  long  as 
the  pearly  snperniar||a»te  is  {xecipitated  by  water.  After 
this  the  clear  liquor  is  to  be  evaporated  and  decomposed  by 
a  slight  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  which  decomposes  the 
oleate  of  potash,  and  separates  the  oleic  acid. 

The  properties  of  oleic  acid,  when  purified  from  margaric 
acid  and  a  little  colouring  matter,  are,  that  it  is  a  colourless 
oil ;  ita  smell  and  taste  are  somewhat  rancid ;  its  specific 
Kiavity,  at  6i*  Fahr.  is  0*898.  When  cooled  a  few  degrees 
below  32°,  it  concretes  into  a  mass  of  needlefonn  crystals. 
In  vacuo  it  distils  without  alteration,  but  when  in  contact 
with  air  a  portbn  anfirs  decomposition.  It  Is  insoluble 
in  watw,  but  mi»a  in  all  pn^rtiona  with  aJoohol  of 
speeifie  gnvity  0*882,  and  water  preeipitateB  it  from  the 
aiec^l,  which  furnishes  the  best  method  of  freeing  it  from 
colouring  matter.  It  reddens  litmus,  and  when  heated 
decomposes  the  alkaline  carbonates. 

Oleic  acid  cannot  however  be  obtained  in  a  separate  state, 
being  always  in  combination  with  either  water  or  base ;  100 
parts  contain  3*8  of  water.   The  anhydrous  acid  consists, 
according  to  the  optnioa  and  atomic  numbers  of  Bwselius,  of 
70  atoDU     .    .    carbon       81  '32 
117  „        .    .   hydrogen   11 '09 
S  H       •    •   oxygen  7*09 
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It  follows  from  what  has  been  stated  of  the  mode  in  which 
oleic  acid  is  procured,  that  it  enters  lanely  into  the  com- 
position of  aoaps,  forming  with  potaah  snt  soap,  and  with 
soda  hard  soap. 

The  OUatea  in  general  are  not  erystallixable  salts ;  and 
those  which  are  not  altogether  insoluble  are  mueilagineus 
before  drying ;  they  are  usually  very  ftisible. 

(HeaU  qf^tath.—T\xvii  salt  has  a  bitter  alkaline  taste. 
When  mixed  with  twice  its  weight  of  water,  it  swells  and 
forms  a  transparent  jellj^  \  when  this  quantity  of  watM  is 
doubled,  a  syrupy  liquor  is  obtained.  A  still  larger  quantity 
of  water  does  not  render  it  turbid,  but  after  a  considerable 
time  a  mucilagioous  superoleate  of  potash  separates.  Al- 
cohol dissolves  its  own  weight  of  oleate  of  potash,  when 
heated  to  124'  Fahr.  and  it  solidifies  on  cooling;  100  parts 
of  boiling  nthw  dissolve  3*43  parts,  and  the  solution  remains 
fluid  when  cold.  Bi^leate  of  potash  may  also  be  formed ;  it 
ia  iolnble  in  water  and  in  alcohol  both  hot  andoold,and  the 
aolntion  reddens  litmus. 

Oleatt  nf  Sodar-TbM  a  slight  smell,  and  a  slightly  alka- 
line taste.  Cold  water  dissidves  1-lOth  of  its  weight. 

Oleatg  of  Barytet  is  uuipid,  and  insoluble  in  water.  Boil- 
ing idoohol  dissolves  only  a  small  qnanti^.  It  is  aduble  in 
oleic  acid. 

Oleate  qfMagruna — Has  the  form  of  semi-transluoent 
white  grains,  which  soften  between  the  Angers. 

Ole^e  df  Copp«r.— This  salt  is  green.   It  melb  when 
exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun. 
Oiffoie  qf  Lead, — The  neutral  oleate  is  prepared  in  the 


twd  oOa  of  diffsrent  degreee  of  ftadbility*  or  in  other  word^ 
two  different  fktty  substances;  so  that  on  cooling  any 
expressed  oil,  one  part  of  it  became  solid,  while  another 
portion  retained  its  fluidity.  In  consequoLce  of  this  observa- 
tion he  concluded  that  all  expressed  oils  are  similarly  con- 
stituted; to  the  less  flisible  oil  he  gave  the  name  of 
steortn  (from  oriop,  suet),  and  Uie  more  fusible  he  termed 
etain  (from  fKtuov,  oil),  which  was  afterwards  changed  to 
olein. 

Several  methods  have  been  proposed  for  separating  these 
two  substances.  When  olive  oil.  for  example,  ia  exposed  to 
a  low  temperature,  a  portion  of  it  becomes  solid,  and  the 
remainder  retains  ita  fluid  form ;  the  former  is  etearint  or 
mar^arint  and  the  latter  olein  j  these  are  separated  by  ab- 
sorbing the  liquid  part  by  blotting-paper,  and  {iressing  the 
solid  portion  between  folds  of  this  paper  till  it  ceases  to 
render  it  greasy.  The  olein  which  the  V*9*^  absorbed  is 
then  to  be  separated  from  it  by  boiling  it  in  water,  on  whidt 
the  olein  floats,  and  the  paper  sinks. 

Olein  has  scarcely  any  taste  or  smell  when  procured  from 
oils  which  possess  these  properties  only  in  a  slight  degree. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  0-98,  it  solidifies  at  27*  FaLr.,  and 
crystallizes  in  needles.  In  water  it  is  quite  insoluble,  but 
alcohol  takes  it  up  largely  when  boiling;  by  the  alkalis 
potash  and  soda  it  is  readily  saponified,  and  during  this 
operation  oleic  acid  is  formed  by  a  new  arrangement  of  the 
elements  of  the  olein  and  their  action  on  iba  elements  of 
water;  and  these  tinges  oeour  without  the  evolutkmof  any 
gaseous  matter. 

On  account  of  the  very  low  temperature  at  which  olein 
congeals,  it  is  well  adapted  for  lulirieating  the  wheels  of 
watehes,  and  its  value  in  this  respect  is  enbanoed  by  its 
not  readily  becoming  rancid  ly  the  action  of  the  air. 
According  to  Saussure,  the  olein  of  olive  oil  consists  of 

Carbon  .  .  76-03 

Hydrogen  .  .  11-54 
Oxygen  ,         .  18*07 

 99-64 


moist  way.  It  melts  between  144°  and  153^  Fahr.  Al- 
cohol and  sther  dissolve  it  slowly  when  cdd  and  rapidly 
when  hot,  without  altering  its  neutrality. 

SuiaeroUaie  of  Xeoti.— This  salt  is  liquid  at  75"  Fahr., 
and  Wow  this  temperature  becomes  an  adhesive  mass. 
Boiling  alcohol  disaotvea  a  little  of  it,  and  deponts  a  neutral 
salt  on  eodlina;  Oil  of  tnipendne  sad  oil  (npetndenm  dis- 
solve it  and  UBO  the  neutral  oleate. 

OLEIN,  or  ELAIN.  It  was  first  observed  by  Chevreul 
tut  emrsssed  oils  and  differait  kinds  of  fht  usually  contain 
F.  C  No.  1030. 


OLEON  ia  a  product  obtained  by  distilling  oleic  acid 
mixed  with  lime ;  the  residue  is  carbonate  of  lime,  while  from 
the  commencement  of  the  operation  a  fluid  substance  is  ob- 
tained, which  deposits  mere  traces  of  solid  matter.  Thisliquid 
is  not  acid,  but  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  oleic  acid  in  a  pure 
state  has  hitherto  prevented  ehemiats  from  determining  its 
exact  relation  to  oleic  acid,  or  accurately  determining  its 
oompoaition. 

OLEHON,  or  OLORON,  a  town  m  France,  capiul  U 
an  arrondissement  in  the  department  of  Basses  Pyr^n^es. 
It  is  situated  on  the  Gave  d01£ron,  320  miles  from  Paris 
by  the  road  through  Poitiers,  Bordeau]^  Bazas,  and  Pau. 

Ol^n  is  an  antient  town,  and  appears  in  the  '  Itinerary' 
of  Antoninus  under  the  name  of  Iluro,  and  in  the  '  Notitia 
Frovinciarum  Gallise*  under  that  of  Civitas  Elloroneniium. 
From  the  commencement  of  the  sixth  century  a  bishopric 
existed  here,  which  was  supprensed  at  the  Revolution,  In 
the  middle  ages  the  town  was  ruined  by  the  Saracens  and 
the  Northmen,  but  restored  by  the  care  of  the  viscounts  of 
B£am.  It  consists  now  of  three  parts:  the  upper  town 
(vilie  haute%  and  the  lower  town  {mite  bas»e\  forming 
Oliron  property  so  called,  chiefly  between  the  Gave  d'Aspe 
and  the  Gave  d'Oason,  or  Ossau,  which,  by  their  junction, 
form  the  Gave  d^l^n ;  and  Sidnte  Marie,  a  separate  com- 
mune on  the  left  bank  of  the  Gave  d'Aspe.  A  portion  of 
the  lower  town  ia  on  the  r^ht  bank  of  the  Gave  d'Osson. 
The  population  of  the  commune  of  Ol£ron,  in  1831,  was 
6458(01  whom  5850  were  in  the  town  itself);  that  of  Sainte 
Marie,  3371  (of  whom  2718  were  in  the  town) :  giving  an 
abrogate  of  9829.  The  population  of  Ol^ron  alone,  in 
1836,  was  6620.  The  upper  town  is  the  oldest  part  of 
01£ron,  and  consists  of  a  few  lanes,  an  antieat  church,  and 
a  little  old  market-house  on  the  summit  of  a  hill.  The 
lower  town,  which  contains  the  greater  part  of  the  popu- 
lation, is  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  the  upper  town 
stands.  The  trade  of  the  place  ia  carried  on  hare.  Sainte 
Marie,  united  to  Ol^ron  by  a  lofty  bridge,  is  the  best  laid 
out  and  best*buflt  quarter  of  the  whole  town:  it  contains 
the  formw  cathedral  and  episcopal  palace. 

The  chief  manulkctUTes  of  the  towtf  are  of  paper,  stock- 
ings, the  woollen  caps  worn  by  the  B^amais  peasant,  and 
box  and  horn  combs  for  the  Spaniards:  the  roanuftcture 
of  coarse  woollen  cloths  has  much  decayed.  Considerable 
trade  was  fonoerly  carried  on  jDiJS^»»«^^4iJtel^l£ 
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now  trifling.  Wool  fi-om  the  iurrounding  county,  sheep- 
Bkins,  cattle,  liorses,  fir  timber  tct  masta  of  ships  or  war,  are 
sold.  Hams,  called  Bayunne  hams,  and  salted  geese,  are 
prepared  here  and  all  over  the  department.  There  are  two 
yearly  foirs.  There  are  some  judicial  or  fiscal  government 
offices  in  the  town. 

The  arrondiasement  of  OUroa  comprehends  an  area  of 
712  square  miles,  and  includes  81  communes.  It  is  divided 
into  eight  cantons,  or  districts,  each  under  a  justice  of  the 
TWBce.  The  population,  in  1831,  vaa  74,552;  in  1B36  it 
na  76,912. 

OLE'RON.  ISLK  OF.  [Ctuuirrs  InrniEuiu.] 
OLE'RON.  LAWS  OP.  The  lavs,  or  constitutions,  or 
judgments  of  Oleron,  are  a  capitulary  of  aniient  marine 
customs  written  in  old  French,  and  hearing  the  name  of 
Oleron  for  severaf  centuries,  hecaiise  tradition  points  to  the 
adand  so  called  [Cb\rrnts  Infbeikukb]  as  the  place  of 
their  original  promulgation.  An  antient  copy  of  these 
laws  is  to  be  found  in  the  *  Black  Book*  of  the  Admiralty, 
the  original  of  which  is  supposed  to  be  in  the  Bodleian 
library ;  hut  they  are  not  there  called  the  Laws  of  Ole- 
ron, nor  is  there  any  reference  in  the  laws  themselves, 
or  in  the  hook  which  contains  them,  to  their  origin  or 
history.  They  are  not  unfrequently  appended  to  antient 
editions  of  the  'Coutumier*  of  Normanny  under  the  title 
of  *Les  Jugemens  de  la  Mer:'  in  Cleifac's  edition  of 
the  *  Uz  et  Coutumes  de  la  Mer*  they  are  given,  with- 
out any  description  of  the  hook  or  place  fi-om  whence 
th^  are  tal^en,  under  the  name  of  '  Roole  des  Ju^niens 
d*CHeron.'  Thejr  are  generallv  referred  to  hy  French 
writws  on  maritime  law  as  '  Jugemens  d^leron.'  The 
copies  of  these  laws  however  published  by  Cluirac,  as  well 
as  those  appended  to  the '  Goutumier  de  Normandie,*  differ 
materially  from  each  other,  and  also  from  that  in  the 
'Block  Book'  of  the  Admiralty,  though  many  of  the 
articles  are  almost  verbally  the  same  in  all.  They  relate 
to  the  rights  and  duties  of  ship-owners,  mariners,  maritime 
contracts,  pilotage,  port  and  custom  laws,  and  losses  at  seaj 
hut  are  coiefly  remarkable  at  the  lu-esent  day  irom  the 
eiroumstance  that  they  were  for  several  centuries  adopted 
by  all  the  nations  of  Europe  as  the  foundation  of  their 
maritime  laws. 

It  has  been  generally  slated  by  English  lav  wtrilers  (hat 
tlM  laws  of  Oleron  were  oompiled  and  published  hy  Richard 
L  in  the  island  of  Oleron,  on  his  return  from  the  Holy 
Land.  This  statement,  which  it  in  substance  given  by 
O^ke,  Selden,  Hale,Prynne,  Blackstone,  Reeve,  and  seve- 
ral English  writers  on  maritinw  law,  ftirnishes  a  curious 
instance  of  the  readiness  with  which  historical  errors  are 
propoi^ated  when  one  writer  makes  his  aisertioas  respecting 
fiujts  f^om  the  statements  of  another  without  thought  or 
examination.  Ttiere  is  scarcely  any  fact  in  history  more 
entirely  settled,  and  few  more  notorious,  than  that  Richard  L, 
in  returning  from  the  Holy  Land,  was  shipwrecked  in  the 
Adriatic,  near  Venice,  and  waa  immediately  taken  by 
Leopold,  duke  of  Austria,  and  detained  a  nrisoner  in  Get- 
many  (Rymer'sKaiieni, vol. i,  p.  70);  and  there  is  good 
evidence  that  at  tlie  expiratiw  of  his  captivity  he  returned 
honw  through  Flanders,  vithout  toucbing  upon  bis  PVench 
dominions.  (Hoveden.)  It  is  equally  dear,  firom  the  oo- 
oount  of  Hoveden  and  other  chroniclers,  that  on  h^  way 
to  the  East  he  travelled  by  land  through  France,  and  em- 
barked at  Marseille  for  Sicily,  There  is  therefore  not  the 
digfatost  foundation  for  the  statement  that  these  laws 
were  made  by  Richard  I.  at  the  isle  of  CMeron  on  his  return 
from  the  Huy  Land.  Indeed  the  only  positive  evidence 
that  they  were  the  work  of  Richard  at  is  &und  in  what 
Sir  Edward  Coke  calls  a  *  notable'  record  in  the  Tower 
(4  Inst,  144),  whioh  record  is  also  mentioned  by  Selden  in 
his '  Mare  Clauaum '  (lib.  ii.,  cap.  34).  The  part  of  this 
record  however  in  which  these  laws  are  noticed  is  dated  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  and  cons^uently  150  years  after 
Richard's  time ;  and  according  to  Mr.  Luders's  account  of 
it,  the  document  appears  hardly  to  deserve  the  name  of  a 
record,  being  merely  a  roU,  consisting  of  detached  mem- 
branes, ralating  to  maritime  and  mercantile  a^us  of 
different  reigns,  miaceUaneously  thrown  t(»e;Vr.  and 
without  any  formal  date  or  description,  or  anytuing  to  give 
them  the  authority  of  a  judicial  act  (Luders's  Inquiry 
into  tka  Origin  of  tha  Lam  (/  Oleron.)  This  document 
contains  the  following  passage,  from  which  the  false  story, 
osoriUng  this  piece  of  l^dation  to  Richard  I.  has  ipmng: 
— *  Qum  quidim  legei  et  stotnta  p«r  Domhium  Rlcwdam 


quondam  Regem  AngliaB,  in  rediln  sno  da  Tenrt  Saneti 
correcta  frierunt,  interpretata,  declamto,  6t  in  InauU  Ole- 
ron publicata,  et  nominata  itf  Gallic!  linguA  l&  Ley  01c- 
roun.*  On  the  other  hand,  thmv  are  atroog  reasons  f« 
attributing  to  these  ordinances  a  later  date  thu  tbe 
reign  of  Kicbard  I.,  the  |N-ineipal  of  which  are: — 1.  that 
they  are  written  in  the  French  language :  whereas  in  the 
reign  of  Richara  I.  all  lowi  of  royal  oidinanee,  both  u 
the  king's  French  dominions  and  in  England,  were  wrilten 
and  promulgaled  In  Latin ;  t,  that  they  bod  been  pro- 
mulgated in  England  before  the  time  of  mwldfi,  BritiMb 
andFleta,  they  must  have  been  meniiotted  by  those  autbois; 
and  3,  that  the  original  historians  of  tbe  reign  of  Ririiard  I. 
(though  sulficienOy  ready  to  record  his  merits)  nmr  men- 
tion this  part  of  his  legislation. 

Mr.  Luders  conjectures,  in  the  eioellent  tract  abotv 
alluded  to,  that  these  laws  did  not  prooeed  frmn  any  roral 
ordinance ;  but  that  the  men  of  Oleron,  who  had  oorporafe 

Srivtleges  granted  to  them  by  the  name  of  *  Burgenia 
e  Olerone?  in  the  reign  of  John  (Rymer's  Redara,  vol.  L, 
p.  Ill,  1I2X  and  had  very  considerable  trade  as  early  as 
the  twelfth  century,  may  have  collected  adjudged  esses 
upon  the  laws  of  the  sea,  for  regulating  their  own  mari- 
time affairs ; — that  henee  the  laws  of  Oiecon  derived  their 
name;  and  being  leeeiTed  and  reapeeted  in  England  and 
France  in  the  course  ^  tbe  ftnirteenth  centnrf,  became 
known  and  partially  adopted  in  othor  nations  it  Bnrope. 
To  the  copies  of  the  laws  appended  to  tbe  *  Contumier  de 
Normandie,' and  also  to  those  given  by  Cleirae,  in  the  'Ux 
et  Coutumes,'  an  attestation  by  the  seal  of  the  ide  of  Oleron 
ii  attached,  with  the  date  of  1866.  This  seal  is  invenioried 
aa  having  been  once  in  the  treasury  of  the  Gourl  of  Ei- 
chequer.  See  I^ilgrave's  *  Kalendars  and  Inventories  of  the 
Excnequer,'  vol  i.,  p.  106. 

OU'BANUM.  This  name,  of  frequent  oeenrrenos  in  cotn- 
paratively  modern  works,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  known 
to  antient  commerce  or  Materia  Medico.  It  appears  to  bare 
been  derived  from  the  Greek  UjSovor,  or  the  Arabic  loohan, 
which  is  applied,  as  well  as  the  name  Koondur,  to  tbe  sab- 
stance  known  in  Europe  by  the  nameOlibanum.  Avieenaa 
describes  a  resinous  substance  under  the  name  Koondur,  to 
which,  in  the  Latin  tronsUtious,  Olihanum  is  given  as  a 
synonymy  as  veil  as  Tlkuf,  and  with  thia  the  Arabian 
author  includes  a  deswiption  of  the  hark,  manna,  and  smoke 
of  Thni^  or  frankincense ;  in  tbe  same  ww  as  we  And,  in 
Dioscorides,  the  description  of  Libanos.orThus,  followed  by 
that  of  the  other  parts  we  have  mentioned,  indicating,  as  is 
evident  indeed  from  the  description,  that  Avicenna,  under 
Koondur,  refers  to  the  "Kt^avog  of  Diosoorides.  Both  author 
mention  an  Indian  kind  of  the  substance.  Mr.  Colebrooke 
ascertained  {Atifttic  Ret^  ix.  and  zi)  that  Koondur  wu 
applied  in  India  to  a  fragrant  resin  still  used  there  as  in- 
cense, and  which  he  ascertained  to  be  the  produce  of  tbe 
tree  which  has  been  already  described  under  tbe  article 
BoswBLLtA  thurifera.  The  name  Koondur  appears  de- 
rived l^m  the  Sanscrit  Koondooroo,  which  is  applied  to 
looban  by  tbe  Hindus,  {ft.  IntL,  ii..  p.  384.)  Ilie  tree 
is  common  in  the  mountains  of  Central  India,  as  well  as  in 
those  of  the  Goromandel  coast,  together  with  B,  gb^ntt 
the  other  species  of  the  genua,  and  whidi  extends  as  fiir 
north  aa  30"  In  the  Sewalik  or  sub-Himahyan  range  vt 
hnis. 

Dr.  Royle  mentions  that  he  has  collected  off  the  trunk 
of  this  species,  in  the  latter  locality,  some  very  olear,  pur^ 
and  fra^irant  resin,  which  bums  rapidly  away  with  a  bright 
light,  diffusing  a  pleasant  odour.  Both  species  yield  this 
flagrant  resin,  which  is  employed  as  inoense  in  India,  and 
which  might  be  much  more  extensively  collected  than  at 
present.  From  the  affinity  in  vegetation  between  parts  of 
Arabia,  Persia,  and  India,  it  is  not  improbable  that  tbe 
genus  Boswellia  may  extend  to  Arabia,  and  tbere  produce  tbe 
kind  known  as  Arabian  Olibanum,  the  tree  yielding  which 
has  not  yet  been  traced  out  by  botanists.  But  with  respect 
to  most  of  the  Arabian  exports,  it  is  difflcult  to  know  wbeihei 
they  are  tbe  produce  of  that  conntTy,  or  have  been  first  ob 
tained  by  commarea  and  then  re.exported,  whence  in  earlr 
times  Arabia  obtained  celebrity  fbr  producing  so  many  ol 
the  fragrant  and  aromatic  substances  which  we  bow  know 
wm  obtained  from  Africa  and  India. 

Dr.  Rovte  further  states  that  in  Bengal  the  name  loobm 
is  applied  to  Benzoin,  though  in  Northern  India  applicf^e 
only  to  Koondnr,  ^m^m^^SP0<e9*^^^llld/*rtt,  and 
•bo  that  hi  Fttum  imk%  Bnmin  m  dMMihM  iQr 
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Um  waam  *  haHa»«S.J«m*  waA  •  hmm  loobtn.'  (ittrnfr. 
SimaL  Bot^  ua.  177  and  8«1.) 
OLlFANrETiUVXR.  [CUn  or  Good  Hon.] 
OLI'OODON,  a  nune  ginu  by  BoiA  to  wm  small  wr- 
pents  belonging  to  the  great  geaut  CobAer^  charaelerised 
hy  their  blunt,  short,  aod  narrow  head,  and  their  want  of 
]»latin«  teeth. 

OU'VA  if  a  eonsiderable  and  well-buUt  town,  with  1500 
inhabitants,  situated  in  a  beautirul  oountty  about  a  mile 
from  the  Baltie,  in  the  goTemnent  of  iMnsig.  It  wes 
formerly  a  Cistercian  abbey  of  great  celebrity.  The 
abbey  ehnrch  is  a  flite  building  and  contains  much  that  ii 
worthy  of  the  notice  of  travellers.  There  are  39  aUars. 
of  which  the  high  altar  is  of  black  marble;  one  of  the  largest 
and  finest  organs  in  northern  EurofW,  which  was  37  years 
in  building ;  and  a  eonsiderable  eoUeotion  of  valuable  paint- 
ing!. It  waa  in  thb  town  the  memorable  treaty  of 
peace  was  oonoluded  on  the  Srd  of  May.  KSO,  which  put 
an  end  to  the  war  between  Sweden,  Fdand,  the  emperor 
of  Germany,  and  Bnndehbni^ .  John  Gasimir,  king  of 
Poland,  gave  up  hispreteationstoSwedan,aodthe  republic 
ceded  to  Sweden,  Northern  Livonia,  Estbonia,  and  the 
island  of  CSsel.  Sweden  renounced  Courland,  and  both 
gartiet  recognised  the  independence  of  Prussia.  Hereupon 
Sweden,  by  the  treaty  of  Ck>penhagen,  87th  May.  ISSO, 
restored  to  Denmark,  Drontbeim  and  Bomholm ;  lastly  it 
concluded  in  16tl  the  convention  of  Kardes  with  Russia,  on 
the  basis  of  the  *  Status  quo  ante  Bellum.'  Thus  the  peace 
of  Oliva  r^ulated  the  political  relations  of  the  north.  This 
important  event  ia  reoorded  on  a  marUe  tablet  which  ii 
pr«)servod  io  the  cathedral  of  Oliva.  The  prince  bishop 
of  Ermeland.  who  is  the  abbot,  possesses,  besides  the  abbey, 
a  fine  palace  with  an  extensive  pack.  One  of  the  greatest 
ornamenta  of  the  town  ia  the  Karlsbaii;,  an  emineDoe  rising 
270  fiNt  above  the  levd  of  the  saa,whi^  commands  a  moat 
magnifteent  mnwama,  embrseing  on  one  side  the  Baltie 
with  the  road  of  Danzig  crowded  with  sbipe,  on  anothsr 
the  town  of  Oliva  with  the  tower  of  the  veiwrable  abbey  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill,  on  a  third  tide  the  pleasing  valley 
called  the  Sohwabenthal,  with  many  country-houses  of  the 
wealthy  eilizens  of  Danzig  and  the  steepleeof  the  city  in  the 
background,  and  to  the  noxth-west  riehly  wooded  faille  and 
mountains.  In  the  vicinity  there  are  a«veral  itfd.  icos.  and 
copper  works. 

(Miillcr's  ffandbueh;  Bohme,  4et»  Pam  OkMntu  tn- 
edita,  1763-1765,  Breslau,  4to.) 
OU'VA.  (Malacology.)  [Voluta.] 
0L1 V  A'REZ-  Oaspar  Guzman.  Count  Duke  de  Olivarei, 
was  descended  from  one  of  the  most  illustrious  families  of 
Castile,  which  for  three  eenturies  bad  disUnguiabed  iiself 
by  courage,  honour,  and  loyalty.  Alfonao  Perei  de  Guft> 
man,  the  first  of  thb  name  of  whom  mention  is  made,  was 
the  great  captain  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  bis  ex- 
ploit«  agunst  the  Moots,  as  well  as  in  the  contest  between 
the  two  princes  of  Spain,  Don  Juau  and  Don  Saaeho.  have 
fumirihed  tome  of  the  mwt  intereiiing  pages  of  ihe  history 
of  that  period.  The  virtues  aod  military  abilities  of  tbis 
family  elevated  them  to  the  highest  digmties  of  the  king- 
dom; and  the  Count  Duke  de  Olivarex  reckoned  in  his 
lineage,  besides  the  noble  bouse  of  Medina  Sidonia,  a  long 
line  of  illustrious  ancestors.  But  in  him  the  virtues  of  the 
first  Guzmans  were  completely  lost,  nor  was  he  endowed  with 
abilities  equal  to  the  times  m  wbioh  he  lived,  and  to  the 
duties  of  hii  exalted  station. 

The  Count  Duke  de  Olivarex  wu  born  at  Rome.al>out  1587. 
where  bis  father  had  been  sent  as  amhaisadorof  Philip  III., 
and  was  educated  in  the  university  of  Salamanca.  On  the  ter- 
mination of  hb  studies,  his  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Uceda*  iotro. 
dueed  him  to  the  prinoeof  Asturias  as  geatleman  of  the  bed- 
chamber, and  Olivarex  now  bei^an  to  sluw  that  love  uf  power 
which  was  the  passion  of  his  afier-life.  To  gain  tbeaffeotioiw 
of  him  who  was  to  be  the  ruler  of  the  empire  was  a  great  step 
towards  future  agffrandizement,  and  in  this  be  succeeded  so 
completely,  that  when  Philip  IV.,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  as* 
eeiitled  the  throne  of  Spain,  in  1621,  Olivarex  was  intrusted 
with  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom. 
Policy  induced  him  to  abstain  for  a  Sew  months  fVom 
assuming  any  deSnite  public  chaiacter,  and  tliis  apparent 
disinteretftsdoesB  endeared  him  still  more  to  the  ^oung  king, 
who,  as  a  token  of  his  increased  esteem,  conferred  on  the 
fbvourile  the  title  of  Duke  de  San  Lucar- 

Guzman  now  laid  aside  the  mask  of  moderation,  and  dis- 
jdaeiog  his  benefbetor  the  Duke  of  Ucsda.  and  dinniaaiag 


iU  the  bert  lamiiti  «r  Ihe  people  aad  tlM  kiMb  he  MMnui 
uuoontmUed  pom.  Ihe  eoaseieaaneia  that  be  wes  bniU- 
ing  his  graataaas  en  tba  ruin  of  cihen,  made  him  n 
suspieioiM^  that  he  saw  an  enony  in  every  individual 
whom  this  late  minister  had  patronised.  Aetnated  by 
this  feeling,  he  sortoanded  himself  with  men  who  had 
acaroely  any  other  claim  to  his  oonfidenoe  than  attaohr 
ment  to  his  pe^n,  and  he  put  them  in  placet  of  the 
first  responsibility ;  those  who  had  hitberto  occupied 
these  places  were  dismissed,  and  often  imprisoned.  Ability 
and  popubrity  io  any  individual  were,  to  this  jealoot 
bvonrite,  sure  causes  of  .alarm ;  and  he  who  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  possess  either,  was  sure  to  give  offence.  These 
acta  of  ii\just)oe  were  however  rounlerbalanced  during  the 
first  period  of  the  elevatiui  of  Olivarex  by  various  useful 
regulations,  in  which  he  showed  a  wish  to  equalise  the  rights 
of  the  Spaniards  and  to  prooote  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
country.  Grants,  both  nnmerited  and  profuse,  which  had 
been  tnade  by  preceding  kings,  ware  rwMUed ;  marxiage  was 
encouraged  by  exempoon  froai  taxes ;  fiweign  artists  and 
agriculturists  were  invited,  by  advantagaotts  off'ers,  to  settle 
in  Spain ;  about  two-thirds  of  the  ioie  <^eials  were  dis- 
miased,  and  various  sumptuary  laws  were  enfcnced.  Thus 
the  revenue  of  the  stale  was  greatly  increased,  but  the  mass 
of  the  nation,  the  labouring  part  of  the  community,  derived 
no  benefit  from  these  measures.  Olivarex,  while  direct- 
ing bis  attention  to  secondary  means,  n^lected  the  rital 
principles  on  which  depend  the  internal  prosperity  of  a 
nation,  tbe  enoouragement  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and 
the  mechanical  arts.  These  were  suffered  gradually  to  de- 
cline, an  error  which  afterwards  proved  &tal  to  the  popu- 
larity of  the  corrupt  favourite;  and  tbe  discontent  excited 
by  distrMa  at  home  waa  increased  by  the  constant  iailw«  of 
the  miniatcr's  negociations  abroad. 

Cardinal  Riobelieu,  then  first  aiuster  «f  France^  and 
the  duke  of  Buckingham,  the  fiivonrite  and  prime  minister 
of  Charles  I.,  and  particularly  tbe  former,  poesesaed  abOitiaa 
which  made  them  more  than  a  match  for  the  unprincipled 
Spanish  minister.  IndepeDdentt^thepersonaldulikewbieh 
Olivares  felt  towards  the  cardinal,  each  of  these  siatesmen 
entertained  views  whteh  placed  them  in  constant  opposition. 
The  aim  of  Olivarex  was  to  raise  the  preponderance  of  Ihe 
house  of  Austria;  that  of  the  cardinal,  to  depress  both 
Austria  and  Spain.  Buckingham  sided  with  the  French  or 
Spanish  favourite  as  it  suited  his  interest.  Thus  though 
Spain  exhausted  her  cofi'ers  in  spreading  her  armies  over 
Holland,  Germany,  and  Italy,  whatever  advantages  she  ob- 
tained  were  rendued  unavailing  by  the  superior  combina- 
tions of  Richelieu.  Olivarex  was  baffled  in  every  attempt 
to  renin  the  inltuMice  which  Spain  bad  once  exercised  ul 
over  BuR^  and  he  hrought  tbe  eovntiy  to  the  ve^  of 
ruin. 

The  unpopularity  of  Olivaiex.  owing  to  these  reverses  and 
mistaken  policy,  had  become  general,  when  the  iniurre^ 
tions  of  Catalonia  and  soon  after  that  of  Portugal  took 
place,  in  1640.  in  consequence  of  the  minister's  attempts  to 
invade  tbe  rights  of  those  stales.  These  events,  and  more 
particularly  bis  attempts  to  trample  on  the  privileges  of  a 
proud  nobility,  in  which  he  hau  only  a  selfish  object  in 
view,  were  a  death-blow  to  the  power  of  tbe  minister. 
He  still  struggled  for  three  years  against  his  fkiling 
fortune,  but  was  at  length  compelled  to  abandon  the  afl^rs 
of  state.  In  1643  ha  wu  requested  by  the  king  to  resign, 
just  at  the  moment  when  the  death  of  Richelieu  opened  to 
him  the  prospeot  of  success.  Olivarex  administered  the 
affairs  of  Spain  for  the  long  period  of  twenty-two  years,  bnt 
more  through  tbe  favour  of  the  Iheble  king  whom  he 
Rovernsd  turn  by  his  eapaeihr.  and  his  name  has  become 
histwical  not  Ibrtbcfood  wbidi  be  did,  bnt  from  the  posi- 
tion whioh  he  occupied.  Detested  In  the  whah  nation,  he 
qwnt  tbe  short  remainder  of  hia  lift  m  obscurity.  He  died 
in  1643,  shortly  after  his  di^raoe. 

(Cespedes,  HiaU  (tr  FiUpe  IV.)  This  writer  ia  partial  to 
Olivarex. 

OLIVE  OIL  has  already  been  mentioned  as  the  produce 
of  Olba  Eubopxa.  Olive  oil,  being  so  extensive 
article  of  commerce,  and  the  tree  in  consequence  so  it>* 
portent  as  to  have  been  called  by  one  author  '  a  mine  upon 
earth,'  requires  separate  mention.  The  (dive  flourishes  only 
in  warm  and  comparatively  dry  parts  of  the  world,  as  the 
south  of  Franco  and  Spain,  in  Italy,  Sicily.  Syria,  and  the 
north  of  Africa.  Hnmboldt  has  stated,  that ^Vtb^qUv* 
flonriihca  between  the  paraUeUi^^^ttA-^J^ 
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Um  mmn  uinwl  tampentun  is  ftom  6  2*0*  to  58*  l^  vhere  the 
mean  temperatnre  of  the  ooldest  month  ii  not  below  from 
41"  to  42-8*>,  and  that  of  the  whole  summer  from  71'6*  to 
73'4V  Great  cold  is  injurious  to  it.  as  that  of  1709  was  to 
the  olive-trees  of  France;  and  as  M.  Bov6  states  that  the 
oliTe  thrives  in  Egypt,  and  Delile  that  it  contributeti  to  the 
riches  of  the  Fayoum,  which  is  nearly  in  the  latitute  of  Cairo, 
it  is  evident  that  it  is  capable  of  bearing  a  greater  d^ree  of 
heat,  as  is  probable  indeed  from  its  being  a  native  of  Asia, 
having  been  cultivated  in  early  times  in  Syria  and  Pales- 
tine  by  the  antient  Hebrews,  and  known  to  them  by  the 
name  of  gait,  and  to  the  Arabs  by  tfaatof  mtfoon.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  introduced  by  the  Pbocwins  into  Marseille. 

Olive  oil  is  largely  produced  in  Spain,  France,  and  Italy, 
though  most  extensirair  imported  lh>m  the  la8t-4uentioned 
country  into  England,  llius,  of  3,79 1,057  gaUonsof  olive  oil 
imported  in  1830.  2,034,337  were  from  Itdy;  639,468  from 
Spain.  52,004  team  Malta,  partly  at  second-hand  21,467 
from  Turkey,  1 1.300  from  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  about 
30,000  at  second-hand  from  the  Netherlands  and  GSer- 
many.  Provenoe  and  Languedoe  are  the  provinces  best 
suited  in  France  to  the  production  of  olive-oil,  andtheftnest 
uality  is  prepared  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aix.  It  is  pro- 
uced  in  Lucca  and  Florence,  and  exported  from  Leghorn ; 
also  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  chietly  in  Apulia  and  Ca- 
labria, and  largelv  exported  from  Gallipoli,  on  the  east  coast 
of  the  Gulf  of  Tarento,  whence  it  ia  commonly  known  by 
the  name  of  Gallipoli  oil.  The  duty  levied  is  8/.  8«.  a  tun 
(252  wine  gallons),  and  amounts  to  about  20  per  cent.,  or 
one-fifth,  of  the  price. 

Olive  oil  is  the  lightest  of  the  fixed  oils,  and  is  largely  used 
in  the  south  of  Europe  as  an  article  of  diet,  and  likewise  in 
cookery  and  for  salads  in  the  north.  It  is  also  uxed  in  many  of 
the  arts  where  fine  oi|  is  required,  as  to  make  the  best  kinds 
of  soap,  and  in  the  woollen  manufoeture.  In  a  very  interest- 
ing paper  in  the  volume, 'Vegetable  Substances  employed 
as  Materials  of  Manufactures,'  it  is  stated  that  Gallipoli  oil 
is  purified  to  the  higbest  degree  by  merely  keeping  it  in  cis- 
terns hollowed  out  of  the  rock  on  which  the  town  is  built. 
See  also  M'CuUoch's  Com.  Diet. ;  and  for  the  culture  of  the 
olive,  the  works  of  Bernard,  Amoreux,  and  Rosier. 
OUVE-TREE.  rpLnj,  Eubopaa.] 
OLIVELLA,  Mr.  Swainson's  name  for  a  genus,  or  rather 
snbgenus,  separated  by  him  from  OUva;  and  characterised 
OS  tavins  two  plaits  on  the  columella. 

OLIVER.  ISAAC,  an  English  painter,  was  born  in  the 
year  155S.  He  studio  first  under  Hilliard,  and  reoeived 
further  instruction  from  Frederick  Zuochero.  His  chief 
employment  was  in  painting  the  pMtraits  in  miniature  of 
the  most  distinguished  personages  of  his  time,  and  many 
vary  fine  portraits  by  him  are  preserved  in  the  collections  of 
the  English  nobility  and  gentry.  Among  them  there  are 
some  portraits  of  himself,  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Mary  queen 
of  Scots,  Prince  Henry,  son  of  James  I.,  Ben  Joneon,  and 
others,  which  are  admirably  finished,  and  fully  justify  the 
oigh  reputation  which  he  enjoyed.  A  whole-length  portrait 
flf  Sir  Philip  Sydney  is  especially  admired.  It  is  no  mean 
testimony  to  his  merit  that  Rubens  and  Vandyck  painted 
King  James  I.  after  a  miniature  by  this  master.  He  was  a 
good  and  correct  designer,  his  touch  was  neat  and  delicate, 
and  his  works  are  still  as  highly  esteemed  as  they  were  by 
his  contemporaries.  Though  he  generally  worked  in  minia- 
ture, he  frequently  painted  on  a  larger  size,  and  sometimes 
attempted  historical  suttjeets,  in  whieh  there  is  much  merit 
He  occasionally  worked  in  oil  as  wdl  as  in  water^lours. 
but  with  linle  success.  His  drawings,  many  ctf  whieh  are 
copies  from  Parmegiano.  are  beautiflmy  finished  and  highly 
prized.  In  the  apartment  called  Queen  Caroline's  Closet  at 
Kensington  Palace,  there  is  a  fine  drawing  by  Oliver,  the 
subject  of  which  is  the  Entombment  of  our  Savionr.  and 
another  from  Raphael's  Murdw  of  the  Innocents.  He 
died  in  1617,  at  the  age  of  61. 

OLIVER,  PETER,  the  son  and  disciple  of  Isaac,  was 
born  in  1601,  and  though  so  young  at  the  time  of  his 
father's  death,  had  so  well  profited  by  his  instruction  and 
example,  that  he  attained  a  degree  of  perfection  in  minia- 
ture portrait  painting  indisputably  supnior  to  his  father  or 
to  any  of  his  contemporaries,  especially  as  he  did  not  con- 
fine his  subjects  to  a  heed  only.  He  likewise  painted  his- 
torical picture^  nineteen  of  which  were  in  the  colleotton  of 
Charles  I.  and  James  IL  Seven  of  these  are  stUl  pre- 
■*«?^,I?J5"®®°  Caroline's  Closet  at  Kensington. 
OUVES,  MOUNT  OF.  [JMosALMir^^- 


OUVET.  JOSEPH  THOUUER  D*.  was  born  nt  8a- 

lins,  the  1st  of  April.  1682.  (^respectable  parents.  Having 
been  admitted  among  the  Jesuits,  he  was  sent  to  their  eol- 
1^  at  Reims  in  1700,  and  afterwards  to  Dijon  and  I^rit. 
At  Paris  he  became  acquainted  with  some  of  the  most  emt- 
nent  literary  men  of  die  time,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the 
controveray.  vhidi  then  existed  in  the  French  Academy,  on 
the  comparative  merits  of  the  antient  and  modern  writer*. 
He  warmly  supported  the  claims  of  the  Latin  and  GnA 
writers  to  our  attentive  study,  in  opposition  to  the  opinions 
of  Fontenelle,  La  Mothe.  and  Pnrault  Olivet  left  the 
society  of  the  JesuiU  about  the  year  1714.  much  to  their  ' 
r^ret,  who  oAred  him  the  place  of  instmetor  to  the  prinoe 
of  Astnriaa  to  induoe  him  to  remsia. 

In  1723  Olivet  was  elected  a  member  of  ttw  French  Aca- 
demy. He  pamed  the  remainder  of  bis  life  at  Paris,  «- 
gamd  in  vanons  literary  wwks,  and  in  ooeasiooal  squabUsi 
wiu  his  associates  in  the  Academy.   He  died  at  the  ad-  i 
vanced  age  of  86,  on  the  8th  of  October,  1 768.    The  per 
sonal  character  of  Olivet  appears,  notwithstanding  the  | 
attacks  of  some  of  his  enemies,  to  have  been  without  re-  ' 
proach.   Among  his  numerous  friends,  who  always  spoke  | 
of  him  with  the  greatest  respect,  no  one  appears  to  have  ' 
had  a  higher  opinion  of  bis  talents  and  virtues  than  Voltaire,  I 
who  was  introduced  by  Olivet  into  the  French  Academy 
(Diicoun  deM.de  Voltaire  d  PA&idhnie  Pixmfmae, 
(Euvres  completes,  vol.  46.)   Several  letters  of  Voltaire  u> 
Olivet  are  extant. 

The  principal  wwk  of  Olivet  is  his  edition  of  Cicero, 
which  ms  originally  published  at  Paris  in  1740-1743.  in  9 
volumes  4to.  This  edition,  which  is  tit  little  critical  value, 
contains  many  us^l  notes,  chiefly  ntraeted  from  preced- 
ing commentators.  It  was  reprinted  at  Geneva  in  1 758,  is 

9  volumes  4to.,  and  very  incwtectly  at  Oxford  in  1783,  in  | 

1 0  volumes  4to.  Olivet's  translations  of  Cicero  are  some  of  j 
the  best  that  have  been  published,  though,  like  most  of  the 
French  translations,  they  are  deficient  in  accuracy.  Of 
these  the  prindp^  are,  the  *De  Natura  Deorum,'  1781. 
1732,  &c.;  the  'Tusculans  Qusstiones,*  1737,  J  747.  of 
which  the  third  and  fifth  books  are  translated  by  Bouhier; 
the  Orations  against  Catiline,  together  with  the  *  Philippics' 
of  Demosthenes,  1737.  1736,  &c.  He  also  edited  extracts 
from  Cicero  wiUi  a  translation  into  French,  under  the  title  of 

*  Pensies  de  Ciofiron,'  which  has  been  frequently  reprinted 
and  extensively  used  in  the  French  schools.   Tbe  only  I 
other  work  of  Olivet  worthy  of  notice  is  his  oontinuatioo  | 
of  P^lisBon's  '  History  of  the  French  Academy '  {Hittaire 
de  VAeadhnie  Bron^aite),  published  originally  in  1 749.  in 
2  vols.  4to.,  and  reprinted  in  1730,  in  3  vols.  12mo. 

OUVIEOl,  CLAUDE  MATTHIEU,  bora  at  BCarsaOle 
in  1 701,  became  coundllmr  to  the  parliament  of  Paris,  and 
distinguished  faimsdf  as  a  pleader.  He  was  one  of  Uie 
founders  of  the  University  of  Marseille.  He  wrote  several 
works,  tbe  principal  of  which  is  the  '  Histoire  de  Philippe 
Roi  de  MacMoine  et  Pire  d'Alexandre  le  Grand,'  S  vols. 
12mo.,  Paris,  1740,  published  after  tbe  death  of  the  author. 
He  wrote  also  a  dissertation  on  the  '  Critias'  of  Plato,  whirb 
is  in  the  '  Mimoires  de  Desmolets;'  two  '  M£moires  sur  les 
Seeours  donnis  aux  Romains  paries  Marseillais  pendant  la 
Seconde  Guerre  Punique  et  duiant  la  Guerre  eontre  let 
Gaulois a  *  Parallel  of  Tibullus  and  Ovidius.*  and  other 
minor  productions.   Olivier  died  at  Marseille  in  1 736. 

OUVIE'R,  GUILLAUME  ANTOINE,  bwn  near 
Frejus  in  1756,  studied  medicine  at  Mon^tellier,  where  he 
took  hu  doctor's  degree  at  the  age  of  seventeen.  He  aft»- 
wards  applied  himself  espeoially  to  the  study  of  natural 
history,  and  having  settled  at  F&ris»  published  asvenl  me- 
moirs which  made  him  known  to  persons  in  office.  At 
the  time  of  the  Revolution,  the  Girondin  minister  Ro- 
land, having  conceived  the  idea  of  sending  a  mission  to 
Persia  for  commercial  and  political  purposes,  appointed 
Olivier,  and  Bruguidres,  another  naturalisL  They  set  of 
fbr  Constantinople  in  April,  1793,  but  soon  after  the  Giron- 
dins  having  been  replaced  by  Robespierre  and  the  terrorists, 
Olivier  and  his  companion  were  left  without  resoaroes  to 
prosecute  their  journey.  They  however  took  courage,  and 
with  the  assistance  of  the  French  consuls  in  the  Levant, 
they  visited  Egypt,  Syria,  and  other  parts  of  the  Ottoman 
empire,  and  then  proceedM  by  Mosul  and  Bagdad  to  Per- 
sia, and  arrived  at  Teheran  in  July,  1 796.  The  ruler  of  i 
Peisia  was  then  the  ennnch  Aga  M^emet  Khan,  a  ferod-  \ 
ous  tyrant  His  minister  bowe^P  received  Ithe  Fieodi  | 
envoys  with  courtesy,  b^itMi|^  MMod^Md  siaM  ol  | 
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the  country,  nothing  wu  eflbotad  towards  the  object  of  the 
mission.  Olivior  and  hU  companion  visited  Koni»  Ispahan, 
and  other  places,  alter  which  they  retraced  their  steps  to 
Bagdad  in  Norember,  1796.  From  Bagdad  they  returned 
to  Syria,  and  thence  by  Cyprus  and  Asia  Minor  to  Con- 
stantinople. They  then  repaired  to  Athens,  and  fVom  thence 
to  Patraa  and  Corfu,  where  the^  embarked  on  board  a 
French  frigate  for  Ancona.  at  which  place  they  arrived  in 
September,  1798.  After  his  return  to  France  Olivier  pre- 
pared a  narrative  of  his  travels,  which  were  published  m  3 
vols.  4to.,  with  an  atlas,  Paris,  1807.  The  style  is  |)lain  and 
unassuming;  the  observations  are  nnerally  sensible  and 
correct,  and  the  author  has  added  a  dwtdi  of  the  history  of 
Persia  flrom  the  usunntion  of  Nadir  Shah  to  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  eentDiy,  when  Fetah  Ali  Khan  took  posiessiou 
;>r  the  throne.  There  is  also  eonnderable  information  oon- 
jerniD^  Mesopotamia,  the  Kotntls,  and  Bagdad,  as  well  as 
regarding  the  Greek  islands. 

Olivier  continued  his  studies  of  natural  history,  and  pub- 
lished the  '  Hiitoire  Naturelle  des  CoUoptdres,'  6  vols.  4to, 
Paris.  1808 ;  and  also  '  Dictionnaire  de  rHistoire  Naturelle 
des  Inseotes,*  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  otbers,  in  9  vols. 
4to.    He  died  at  Lyon  in  1814. 

OLLMt)TZ  is  one  of  the  six  circles  of  the  Austrian 
raai^ravate  of  Moravia :  it  has  an  area  of  1 900  square  miles, 
with  a  population  of  above  400,000  inhabitants. 

OLLifiiTZ,  formerly  the  capital  of  the  margravate,  but 
now  only  the  chief  town  of  the  circle,  is  a  well-built  and 
strongly  fortified  town,  in  49°  33' N.  lat  and  17°  9'  E. 
long.  It  is  situated  between  two  arms  of  the  riveor  Marsh, 
by  which  it  is  nearly  surrounded.  The  houses  are  sub- 
stantial and  lofty,  but  gloomy,  and  most  of  them  are  raised 
on  square  buttresses,  with  piazsas.  Ollmiiti  has  four  gates. 
Ave  suburbs,  and  semal  xnnarkdde  pnUio  baildii^  and 
institutions  of  various  kinds.  Then  are  thirteen  ebnrohet. 
including  Uie  oathedrtl.  whidi  is  an  entient  venerable  pile 
of  building.  A  nagnifleent  edifice  whieh  was  ftimcm  a 
college  of  the  Jesuits,  is  now  converted  into  barracks.  The 
University  library  is  likewise  a  fine  structure,  ftnmerly  a  se- 
minary of  the  Jesuits;  and  its  collection  of  books,  which  has 
been  augmented  by  those  of  suppressed  monasteries,  consists 
of  above  50,000  volumes.  The  town- hall  is  a  handsome  edifice, 
detached  fiom  any  other  building,  with  a  tower  260  feet  high, 
in  whicfa  is  a  very  remarkable  and  once  celebrated  clock, 
which  however  has  long  been  out  of  repair.  The  palace  of  the 
archbishop  is  a  very  extensive  building,  magnificently  fitted 
up,  but  the  prelate  genmlly  resides  at  Kremsier.  The  Uni- 
versity, founded  in  IfiSl,  was  transferred  to  Briinn  in  1784. 
but  re-established  in  1 827 :  it  consists  of  four  foenlties.  and 
has  between  600  and  700  students.  Among  the  public 
institutions  are  a  gymnasium,  an  episcopal  seminary,  a 
school  for  military  cadets,  a  great  infirmary,  lying-in-hos- 
pital and  orphan  asylum,  and  the  central  hoard  for  the 
management  of  the  aflhirs  of  widows  and  orphans  in  sll  the 
Austrian  hereditary  dominions.  The  population  is  stated  by 
Cannabicb,  in  1836,  at  13,588.  but  the  'Conversations 
Lexicon,'  1836.  makes  it  amount  to  19,000.  The  town  has 
considerable  manufootories  of  woollen  cloths,  numerous 
tanneries,  and  a  brisk  trade,  an  important  article  of  which 
is  the  sale  of  cattle  from  Russia  and  Moldavia.  The  bishop- 
ric  of  Ollmiilx,  which  is  very  antient,  was  erected  into  an 
arcfabishopric  in  1777,  and  isoneof  the  richest  benefices  in 
Ausbis.  In  1758  ODmiitz  was  besieged  by  Frederick  11., 
but  bravely  defended  by  the  garrison,  assisted  by  the  inha- 
bitants, till  Marshal  Daun  came  to  its  reliei  The  empress 
Maria  Theresa  testified  her  satis&etiini  by  conferring  on 
'  the  town  various  rewards  and  hmouit. 

(Stein,  Geogr.  L«^eon  ;  Hassel,  Himdi&ueA  ;  Cannabich. 
Geogrtwhie ;  OettemuMseke  National  Enofchpadie.) 

OLME'DO.  a  town  in  the  kingdom  of  Leon  in  Spain, 
situated  in  41°  IS'  N.  lat.  and  in  4°  37'  W.  long.  It  is  in 
the  province  of  ValladoUd,  and  within  the  bishopric  of 
Avila,and  is  the  chief  town  of  the  small  partido,  or  district, 
which  bears  its  name.  It  lies  near  the  oonflnes  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  Segovia  and  Avila,  and  is  8  leagues  from  Valla- 
dolid,  3  from  Medina  del  Campo,  1 1  from  S^ovia,  and  22 
from  Madrid. 

The  town  is  situated  on  an  eminence  on  the  eastern  side 
of  an  extensive  plain,  fertile  in  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats, 
wine,  and  fruits,  and  affording  pasturage  to  large  flocks  of 
sheep,  and  a  few  horses  and  horned  cattle.  At  the  base  of 
the  hUl  flows  the  Eresma,  and  at  the  distanoe  of  a  league  to 
the  vest  the  pldn  is  inteneeted  by  the  Adqa,  both  tribu- 


taries of  the  Dnenx   Olmedo  was  fonnerly  itroi^y  tetl- 

fied,  and  still  preserves  an  enclosure  of  walls.  The  popule- 
tion,  according  to  Minanob  was  in  1826  abont  2150.  It 
contains  six  parish  churohes,  seven  convents  (two  of  monks 
and  five  of  nuns,  all  suppressed  in  1835),  two  hospitals,  a 

Sublic  granary,  and  a  posting  establishmenL  A  bnmdy* 
istillery,  a  saw-mill,  ana  two  tile-worki,  are  tibe  only  manu- 
fbctories.  Its  annual  contribution  to  the  royal  treasury  is 
32,000  reoles.  or  about  340^. 

Olmedo  is  celebrated  in  Spanish  history  as  the  seat  of 
several  cortes,  and  for  two  sanguinary  battles  fought  in  its 
neighbourhood,  the  first  in  1445.  in  which  Juan  II.  of  Cm> 
tile  obtained  a  victory  over  the  Aragonese;  the  second, 
fought  in  1467.  between  Enrique  Vt.  of  Castile  and  the 
rebels  headed  by  his  brother  the  Infonte  Don  Alouo. 
(Minano;  Lahorde;  HarianaJ 

OLNEY.  ^DCKINOHAUSHIRI.] 

OLONETZ  is  an  extensive  government  of  Great  Russia, 
comprised  between  60°  30'  and  66°  30'  N.  lat  and  29°  40' 
and  40°  20'  E.  long.  According  to  Schubert  the  area  is 
79,520*  square  miles,  including  the  great  lake  Ladoga,  and 
the  popuUtion  359,800.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  and 
north-east  by  Archangel,  on  the  south-east  by  Wolog^  on 
the  south  by  Novo^rod,  on  the  south-west  by  Petersburg 
and  on  the  west  by  Lake  Ladoga  and  Finnland. 

Face  qf  the  Country;  Soil;  Climate.—Ai  this  govern- 
ment extends  to  the  polar  circle,  its  norUiem  half  has 
entirely  the  character  of  the  high  northern  latitudes,  while 
the  southern  part  has  more  of  the  cbarBcter  of  the  temperate 
zone.  The  Scandinavian  mountains  eater  tiie  oouatry 
from  the  north-west,  surround  the  two  great  lakes  Ladwa 
and  On^a,  and  run  to  the  borders  of  Atersburg  and  No- 
vogorod.  This  range  is  low  and  rodty.  the  highest  summits 
scarcely  rising  more  than  from  300  to  420  foot  above  the 
seneral  level,  yet  tb^  are  covered  during  a  great  part  of 
uie  year  with  snow.  Ihe  country  at  their  base  is  in  general 
low.  wet,  and  swampy.  The  summits  are  clothed  with 
thick  forests  of  fir  and  other  timber  :  the  declivities  are  in 
some  places  open  and  susceptible  of  cultivation.  Blocks  of 
granite,  some  of  them  of  enormous  size,  are  scattered  ^1 
over  the  mountains.  The  dry,  open,  and  wooded  parts  contain 
under  the  greensward  pure  or  clayey  mould  over  clay  mixed 
with  boulders  of  the  rodu  of  the  countn':  in  the  moraases 
bog-iron  we  abounds,  with  deep  sand  and  clay.  Ihesur&ee 
may  be  said  to  be  equally  divined  between  mountains  and 
forests,  open  tracts,  morasses,  and  water. 

This  government  contains  1998  lakes,  and  858  rivns  and 
rivulets.  The  two  greatest  lakes  are  Ladoga  and  O^Mga : 
of  the  former,  only  the  larger  portion  is  in  this  govern- 
ment, the  remainder  beuig  in  Petersburg  and  Archangel; 
but  we  have  included,  after  Hassel,  the  whole  area  of  6100 
square  miles  in  the  area  of  this  government.  Lake  On^a 
is  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  government :  its  mean  length 
is  130  miles,  and  the  breadth  from  70  to  80  miles.  Like 
Lake  Ladoga,  it  contains  numerous  islands,  most  of  whieh 
are  covered  with  forests.  Among  the  laisrat  of  the  other 
lakes  are  Sego.  Wiga,  Kemscha.  Leckta,  Wodlo,  lAtscha, 
Kounta.  and  Nuk.  Ihe  principal  rivers  are  the  Svir,  whicfa 
runs  from  Lake  Onega  into  Lake  Ladoga,  and  though  fhU 
of  boulden,  is  navigalde;  the  Olonka,  the  Rusktua.  and 
the  Janes,  all  which  run  into  Lake  Ladoga.  The  follow- 
ing rivers  run  into  Lake  On^a : — the  Wytegra,  the  Woda^ 
the  Liscli,  and  the  Soma,  all  flowing  from  lakes  of  the  same 
names,  and  the  Losocha.  The  most  considerable  river 
however  is  the  Onega,  which  issues  from  lake  Lussa,  near 
Lake  Onega,  and  runnine  through  the  government  of 
Archangel,  falls  into  the  White  Sea.  In  many  of  these 
rivers  there  are  waterfalls,  the  most  remarkable  of  which 
is  that  called  Kiwatscha,  in  the  river  Sana.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  circle  of  Kern,  the  climate  is  pretty  uniform : 
the  spring  ia  long  and  damp,  with  frequent  night  frosts; 
the  summer  short,  with  many  foggy  da^  the  vegetation 
being  however  very  vigorous,  on  account  of  the  length  of 
the  days:  the  autumn  is  bleak;  the  winter  long  and  severe. 
In  1787  quicksilver  froze  in  Wytegra.  The  corn.  notwiUi- 
standing,  ripens  well ;  but  unforeseen  accidents  sometimes 
destroy  the  entire  harvest.  The  health  of  the  inlubitants 
does  not  su  filer  by  the  cold. 

Natural  PrWucA'Qn#.~Notwithstanding  the  cold  and 

*  ThitcttirnkteindnilM  tbacireteof  K«n),w]|]ch  Mma  vrlten  Mdn  to 
Archugel,  it  dona  la  tha  aitlda  AaeHAwiKL.  Ham).  1891.  lAow* 
Oaorfl.  who  npiMtly  Mate*  tbat  Kam  wu  taken  from  Aiehai^l  aad  added 
to  OloDcU,  by  Older  of  Alaxuider,  In  1801.  Honcbelmanu,  1 
to  OhMMlst  SetudOnt,  1886,  «^  O  ~  ~ 
WUhoBt  Kmr,  OkBM  Is  dMM  hut  I 
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MTtn  wintw  tnd  th«  ihart  tamnier,  agiiwltun  it  omrrM 
«B  in  il)  the  cirelM,  otbd  in  that  of  Kem,  wfaiofa  is  between 
64°  and  66^  so'  N.  lat.  The  inhabitants  cannot  hovoTer 
raise  •ufficient  eorn  Ibr  tbeir  own  eonsnmption,  and  are 
obliged  to  import  from  other  governments.  Flax  and  hemp 
thrive,  and  are  extennvely  oultivatod.  There  is  no  frui^ 
bat  mat  of  it  ii  in  sonw  meaaote  eompmiated  the 
abandanea  of  wild  berries,  mob  a*  eranberriest  bilberries, 
&&  Thwe  are  numerous  amall  gardAn^  in  whiidi  tor- 
Dips*  carrots,  radishes,  cmfms,  uid^  sometimes  cueambws 
and  potatoes  are  cultivated.  Hie  government  is  well 
provided  with  timber;  and  the  crown  forests  alone  cover 
8,9M,79&  deasatines.  Except  the  oak  and  beech,  almost  all 
^e  forest  trees  common  in  Russia  flourish  here,  except  in 
the  eiivle  of  Kem.  The  southern  mountains,  the  islands 
in  Lake  Onega,  and  the  circle  of  Karapel,  are  rich  in  forests, 
in  which  there  are  not  only  the  finest  larches,  but  pines  fit 
ftr  masts  of  100  feet  in  length.  The  inhabitants  in  Act 
derive  theff  chief  means  of  subsistence  (torn  the  forests, 
which  supply  them  not  only  with  fuel  and  timber  for  build- 
ing their  houses  and  boat%  but  likewise  with  raein,  turpen- 
tine, pitch,  ur,  charooal,  tenners'-bark*  balks,  planki*  and 
laths  for  exportation. 

The  ftarAwaring  animals  fbmirii  ft  pnttable  article 
of  commerce.  Tbe  breeding  of  eattle  is  not  carried  on  to 
KOj  extent,  becaiisa  th^  maintenance  in  the  long  winter 
is  too  opensive.  Almost  every  peasant  however  has  a 
eouple  of^  horses,  eows,  sheep,  swine,  and  some  domestic 
finrls.  The  wild  animals  are  beam,  wolves,  elks,  gluttons, 
many  greyish-red  and  a  faw  black  foxes,  a  great  number  of 
badgers,  and  wild  reindeer.  Seats  are  found  in  the  two 
great  lakes.  Waterfowl  of  various  kinds  abound.  The 
flafaeries  are  very  productive :  great  quantitien  of  sturgeon 
and  salmon  are  sent  to  St  Petersbuig.  The  minerals 
are  granite,  serpentine  in  lai^e  masses  and  of  excellent 
quality,  porphyry  of  various  colours,  sandstone,  quartz, 
lime,  clay,  slate,  alabaster,  talc  in  large  tables,  plaster 
ot  ^ris,  and  marble,  which  is  procured  in  great  abun- 
dance, espeeially  at  Twidia,  on  the  west  noe  of  Lake 
Onega.  There  is  likewise  a  good  deal  of  iron,  which 
>s  jparlly  smelted  in  six  great  famaces,  and  jMrtly  by  the 
fnnabitants  in  small  fiimaces,  and  wrought  into  various 
irtides  for  domeatie  use.  One  manu&ctory  of  ropperas 
produces  annually  36,000  lbs.  Besides  these  metals  and 
minerals,  the  province  has  tapper  and  gold  mines,  but 
not  suffioienUy  rich  to  defVay  the  expenses  of  working 
them ;  there  are  >lso  silver,  lead,  and  sulphur.  Salt  is 
obtained  from  some  sfvings,  but  not  sufficient  fbr  the  supply 
of  the  inhabitants. 

Mam^factitre*  and  Trtide.-~\i  may  be  presumed  that  in 
a  country  so  tar  to  the  north,  with  a  scanty  population,* 
there  can  be  few  manufacturing  establishments  on  a  great 
scale.  Mure  might  be  done  if  the  inhabitants  did  not  prefer 
going  to  seek  employment  in  the  other  provinces,  particu- 
farlv  in  harvest  time.   The  articles  exported  are  the  natural 

Eroauctions  at  the  government,  oannon  from  a  foundry 
elonj^ng  to  tbe  ci  own,  east-iron,  and  some  talbw:  by 
ftur  the  greater  ]mrt  of  the  exports  goes  to  Petersburg,  and 
fbe  remainder  to  Archangel. 

The  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  Russians :  in 
the  western  part  there  ar«  many  Finns,  some  of  whom  have 
embraced  the  religion  of  the  Russian-Greek  Church,  while 
a  large  portion  are  still  Lutherans.  There  are  a  few  no- 
made  Laplanders  in  tbe  circle  of  Kem. 

£Uu«iA'a7^. - Scbnitler,  in  1835,  laya:  'For  public  in- 
struction  Olonetz  is  under  the  university  of  St.  Petersburg. 
In  18'i4  there  were  10  schools,  with  22  masters  and  349 
scholai-s,  of  whom  4  were  girls;  in  1832,  11  schools,  with 
31  masters  and  402  scholars.  We  do  not  know  the  state  of 
the  ecclesiastical  si-hools.  There  is  not  one  bookseller  ia 
the  whole  government,  and  only  one  printing-office^  which 
belongs  to  the  crown.*   There  is  no  great  town. 

Oimmz,  the  former  capital,  is  situated  In  fil*  0'  Ai"  N. 
lat.  and  31"  AO'  E.  long.,  on  the  river  Olonka.  It  is  an  open 
town,  with  2S00  inhabitants.  There  are  three  stone  and 
five  wooden  churches.  A  good  deal  of  fine  thread  is  ma- 
nnfbctured  here,  and  a  considerable  trade  is  carried  on, 
partly  across  Lake  Ladoga  with  Petersburg,  and  partly  at  the 
two  annual  foirs.  The  first  dockyard  established  by  Peter 
the  Great  was  at  Onega,  and  ship-building  is  stdl  carried  on. 

•  Accorilnc  to  ScbobMt  (ISSS').  odIt  S  InliaUtanto  to  W  Sii|jUk  Muara 
oiU* ;  it  nut  l)owB*«r  be  Mmemtwmt  tbat  Uw  ana  of  tn  grast  Um 
ud  ot  the  niuBcioiu  hmU  ohm  ii  iucUdad. 


PnntouTonx,  tbe  present  capital,  is  ntnated  in  61*  47 
N.  lat.  and  34*  24^  E.  long.,  on  a  bay  of  I«ke  On^a,  and 
was  so  named  by  the  empress  Catherine  II.  ftom  many  ma- 
nnfitetories  (lavod)  erected  by  Peter  the  Great,  but  now  in 
ruins.  It  is  an  ill-built  uninteresting  town,  remarkable 
only  for  tbe  great  imperial  cannon-foundry. 

(HasseU  Mmrf&NeA;  BXKm,G«ogr.Le!Bieon;  Oamiabidi. 
OeogrofMe;  Scbnitler,  La  Su$9te,  to  Polt^nt,  et  la  An- 
laA  1  viri.  Svo.  Paris,  183S.) 

OLONNE,  LBS  SABLES  J>\  [Vsinns.} 

OLYGyRA,  M.  Say's  name  for  a  genus  of  opercn- 
fated  pulmoniferous  gastropods,  which,  as  well  B^AmpiUUm 
of  H.  de  Blainville.  H.  Rang  would  refer  to  the  genus 
Helieina  of  Lamarck.   fHuieuui,       zii.  p.  109.] 

OLYMPIAD.  [Mra.) 

OLYMPIAN  GAMES,  the  diief  of  tbe  four  gnat  na- 
tional festivals  of  tbe  Greeks,  were  celebrated  at  CHjnnpia,  a 
sacred  spot  on  tbe  banks  of  the  Alpheus.  near  Elis,  every 
fifth  year.  The  exact  interval  at  which  it  recurred  waa  one 
of  forty-nine  and  fifty  lunar  months  alt«nately  ;  so  that  it 
fell  sometimes  in  the  month  of  Apollonius  (July),  sometimes 
in  the  month  of  Parthenius  (August).  (Boeckh  ad  Pind. 
O/ymp.,  iii.  18,  p.  13)-;  Muller's  Dortaw,  voL  p.  281, 
trana)  The  period  between  two  celebtatiims  waa  ouled  an 
Olympiad.  It  lasted  ftva  daw. 

Tlie  origin  ctf  this  festival  ia  oonMaled  amidst  the  obseo- 
rity  of  the  mythic  period  of  Grecian  history.  Olympia.  was 
a  sacred  spot  and  had  an  orado  of  Juinter  long  before  tbe 
institution  of  tbe  games.  The  Bleans  had  various  traditions 
which  attributed  the  original  foundation  of  the  festival  to 
gods  and  heroes  at  a  period  long  before  tbe  Trojan  War ; 
and  among  these  to  the  Idaean  Hercules,  to  Pelops,  and  to 
Hercules  the  son  <^  Akmena.  The  Eleans  further  suted, 
that  after  the  ^tolians  bad  possessed  themselves  of  Elts. 
tbeir  whole  territory  was  consecrated  to  Jupiter;  that  the 
games  were  revived  by  their  king  Iphitus,  in  coigunction 
with  Lyeutgus,  as  a  remedy  for  the  disorders  of  Greece ; 
and  thatlphitus  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  Delphic  otade 
to  the  institution,  and  appointed  a  periodical  sawed  truce, 
to  enaUe  peraons  to  attend  tbe  games  from  every  part  of 
Gveaoa  and  to  ratarn  to  Uwir  honea  in  aafe^.  Tua  event 
was  recorded  on  a  disiv  whidi  was  presarved  1^  Bleau, 
on  whish  the  names  of  Iphitus  and  Lyenipis  were  in- 
scribed. (Platarch,  Lyemrg.,  1 ;  Fauaan,  v.  SO,  21.)  Oiher 
accounts  mention  Cleostboies  of  Pisa  as  an  associate  of 
Iphitus  and  Lycurgus  in  the  revival  of  the  foatival.  *  Ail 
that  can  be  safoly  ioferrad  from  this  tradition,  which  has 
been  embellished  with  a  variety  of  legends,  seems  to  be, 
that  SparU  concurred  with  the  two  states  most  interested 
in  the  plan,  and  mainly  contributed  to  procure  the  consent 
of  tbe  other  Peloponnesians.'  (Thirlwairs  Hittory  gf 
Qreac*,  vol.  i..  p.  386.)  The  date  of  the  revival  of  tbe  festi- 
val by  Iphitus  ia,aeoording  to  Eratosthenes.  884  b-c;  ae- 
oording  to  Callimachus.  828  B.C.  Hr.  Clinton  (vefers  the 
latter  date.  iPiuti  HeUtnid,  vol.  ii..  p.  40S,  note  b.>  The 
Olympiada  began  to  be  reckoned  ftxmi  tbe  year  77ft  Ac  in 
which  Coroebus  was  victor  in  the  foot-raosb  We  have  lisu 
of  tbe  victors  from  that  vear,  which  alwqrs  iuelude  the 
vigors  in  tbe  foot-race^  »a  in  later  times  those  in  tbe  other 
gamea.  (Pausan.,  t.  8.  3.) 

This,  like  all  tbe  other  public  fostinla,  muht  be  attended 
by  all  who  were  of  the  Hellenic  raoe,  though  *t  first  proba- 
bly tbe  northern  Greeks  and  perhaps  the  Achmans  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus were  not  admitted.  Speoiators  came  to  Olynpit 
not  only  from  Greece  itself,  but  also  from  tbe  Grecian  colo- 
nies in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  Among  them  were 
solemn  deputations  sent  to  represent  their  respective  states. 
Women  however  wore  forbidden  to  appear  at  Olympia,  or 
even  to  crou  tbe  Alpheus,  during  the  festival,  under  pais 
of  death.  But  at  a  later  period  we  find  wom^  taking  part 
in  the  ehariot-raca,  though  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  drove 
tbeir  own  chariots.  An  exception  waa  made  to  this  lav  of 
exclusion  in  Aivour  of  the  priesteu  Ceret  and  oertain 
virgins,  wtw  were  permitted  to  he  preaoit  at  tbe  games,  and 
had  a  place  assigned  to  them  oppoaito  the  judges.  The 
management  of  tlw  fostival  waa  in  tne  hands  of  toe  Eleans. 
Originally  indeed  Pisa,  in  which  state  Olympia  lay,  seems 
to  have  htA  an  equal  sltaie  in  tbe  adminisirBtitm :  but  ia 
tbe  fiftieth  Olympiad  tbe  Bleens  destroyed  Pisa,  and  from 
that  time  they  bad  the  whole  arrangement  of  the  games. 
They  proclaimed  the  sacred  truoe.  first  in  tbeir  own  territo- 
ries, and  then  tiiroughout  tbe  rest  ot  Greece,  This  trues 
took  effect  from  the  tin^^^^^^j^tq^^^f^s^^f^  ui 
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while  it  luted  the  Slean  teiritory  wtelnvioUble,  any  armed 
invasion  of  it  beiag  m teemed  an  act  of  racrilege.  On  this 
privilege  the  Bleans  founded  a  okim  to  have  their  territory 
always  eoiuideted  laored,  though  in  fhoC  they  themKlvea 
did  not  abstain  ftom  war.  Ai  the  presiding  nation,  thw 
gave  laws  for  the  regulation  of  the  festival,  imposed  penal- 
nes  on  individuals  and  states,  and  had  the  power  of  exclud- 
ing from  the  games  those  who  resisted  their  deoraea.  They 
aotiially  thus  excluded  the  Lacedmnonianft  on  one  oeeasion 
and  the  Athenians  on  another. 

The  Bleans  appointed  the  judges  of  the  contests,  who 
were  called  Hellanodiea.  (Paus.,  v.  9.  4,  5.)  They  were 
instructed  in  the  duties  of  ihetr  office  for  a  period  of  ten 
months  befiire  the  festival  by  Blean  officers,  called  Nome- 
phylaoes  (Paus.,  vi-  34.  3):  they  were  sworn  to  act  impar- 
tially, and  an  appeal  might  be  made  from  their  decision  to 
the  Elean  senate.  (Paus.,  vi.  24^  3.)  Their  number  varied 
at  difTerent  periods :  in  the  1 06tb  Olympiad  it  was  fixed  at 
ten,  which  was  the  number  ever  afterwards.  Thejudf^ 
had  under  tbem  offlcera,  called  iXirai,  whose  business  was 
to  keep  order.  These  offlcen  vere  Milled  fwenyrf^opat  in 
the  other  Grecian  games. 

The  Olympian  nstivtl  eonsiated  of  rsligiovs  ceremonies, 
athletie  oontests,  and  raoesi  The  chief  d«ty  who  presided 
over  it  waa  Jopiter  Olympius,  whose  temple  at  Olympla, 
containing  the  ivory  and  gold  statue  of  the  god  by  Phidias, 
was  one  of  the  most  magnifleent  works  of  art  in  Greece. 
(Paus.,  v.)  The  worship  of  Apollowas  associated  with  that  of 
Jupiter  (Miiller's  Doriaiu,  vol.  i.,  p.279-<8l,  tmns.);  and  the 
early  traditions  connect  Hercules  with  the  featival.  (Ilrid,, 
p.  453.)   This  is  another  proof  of  the  Dorian  origin  of  the 

fames,  for  Apollo  and  Hercules  were  two  of  the  principal 
cities  of  the  Doric  race.  There  were  altars  at  Olympia  to 
other  gods,  which  were  said  to  have  been  erected  by  Her- 
cules, and  at  which  the  victors  sacrificed.  The  most  mag- 
nificent sacrifices  and  presents  were  offered  to  Jupiter 
Olympius  by  the  competitors  and  by  the  different  states  of 
Greece. 

The  games  consisted  of  hone  and  foot  nces,  leaping, 
throwing,  wrestling,  and  boxing,  and  combinations  of  these 
exercises.  1.  The  earliest  of  these  games  wasthe/ooj-racff 
(jpdpv),  wfaieh  was  the  only  one  revived  by  Iphitus.  The 
spaee  run  was  the  length  (tf  the  stadium  in  which  the 

fames  were  held,  namely,  about  600  English  feet  In  the 
4th  Olympiad  (724  b.c.)  the  Havko^  was  added,  tn  which 
the  stadium  was  traversed  twice.  The  tIaXtxoci  which  con- 
sisted of  several  lengths  of  the  stadium  (seven,  twelve,  or 
twenty-four,  according  to  different  authorities),  was  added 
in  the  16th  Olympiad  (b.c.  720).  A  race  in  which  the  run- 
ners wore  armour  (^irXiruv  dp^^oc)  was  established  in  the 
GSth  Olympiad,  but  soon  after  abolished.  2.  Wrestling 
(iroXi})  was  introduced  in  the  Itfth  Olympiad  (bx.  708). 
The  wrestlers  were  matched  in  pairs  by  lot;  when  there 
was  an  odd  number,  the  person  who  was  by  the  lot 
without  an  antagonist  wrestled  last  of  all  with  him  who  had 
conquered  the  others.  Re  was  oalled  tfttfoq.  The  ithlete 
who  gave  his  antagonist  three  throws  gained  the  victoi^. 
There  was  another  kind  of  wrestling  (dvaxXtKiwaXq),  m 
which,  if  the  combatant  who  fell  could  drag  down  his  anta- 
^nist  with  him,  the  sirunle  was  continued  on  the  ground, 
and  the  one  who  succeeded  in  getting  uppermost  and  hold- 
ing the  other  down  gained  the  victory.  3.  In  the  same 
vear  was  introduced  the  pentathlon  (rivraSKov),  or,  as  the 
Romans  called  it,  guinqturtium,  which  consisted  of  the  five 
exercises  enumerated  in  the  following  verse,  which  is  as- 
cribe to  Simonldea:— 

^AXfictt  miwaittv,  Sismvp  ixovra,  trO)^, 

that  is,  'leaping,  running,  throwing  the  quoit,  throwing  the 
javelin,  wrestling.*  Others  give  a  different  enumeration  of 
the  exercises  of  the  pentathlon.  In  leaping,  they  carried 
weights  in  theirfaondsoroB  theirsfaoulden :  the  object  was 
to  leap  the  greatest  diatanee,  without  r^rd  to  height.  The 
discus,  or  quoit,  was  a  heavy  weight  of  a  circular  or  oval 
shape ;  neitner  this  nor  the  javelin  wasaimed  at  a  mark,  hut 
he  who  threw  forthestwas  the  victor.  In  order  to  gain  a  vic- 
tory in  the  pentathlon,  it  was  necessary  to  conquer  in  each 
of  Its  five  parts.  4.  Boxing  (irvy/i^)  was  introduced  in  the 
23rd  Olympiad  (a.c.  6Sii).  The  boxers  had  their  hands 
and  arras  covered  with  thoogs  of  leather,  called  cmAss,  which 
ser\'ed  both  to  defend  them  and  to  annoy  tiwtr  antagonists. 
Virgil  C<£n.,  v.  405)  describes  the  ceetos  as  armed  with 
lei4  and  inn;  but  this  is  not  kaova  to  have  been  the  case  I 


among  the  Greeks.  5.  The  paneroHum  iwayKpArwv)  con- 
sisted of  boxing  and  wrestling  combined.  In  this  exereise 
and  in  the  eestus  the  vanquisned  oombatant  acknowledged 
his  defeat  hj  some  sign ;  and  this  is  supposed  to  be  the 
reason  why  Spartans  were  fMniMen  hf  the  laws  of  Lyeur- 
gus  to  practise  them,  as  it  would  have  been  esteemed  a  dis> 
grooe  to  his  country  that  a  Spartan  should  eonfisM  himself 
defeated.  In  these  games  the  combatants  fought  naked. 
(Tiiuc,  I  6.) 

The  horse-raeea  were  of  two  kinds.  1.  The  CAdnbf-rwf, 
generally  with  four-horsed  chariots  (lirwwv  nXtfwv  JFpj^), 
was  introduced  in  the  25th  Olympiad  (b.c.  680).  The  course 
{\iriro3p6noc)  bod  two  goals  in  the  middle,  at  the  distanee 
probably  of  two  stadia  from  each  other.  The  chariots 
started  fhnn  one  of  these  goals,  turned  round  the  other,  and 
returned  along  the  other  sideof  the  hippodrome.  This  cir- 
cuit was  made  twelve  times.  The  great  art  of  the  cha- 
rioteer  consisted  in  turning  as  close  as  possible  to  the  goals, 
but  without  running  against  tbem  or  against  the  other 
chariots.  The  places  at  the  starting-post  were  assigned  to 
the  chariots  by  loL  There  was  auMiier  sort  of  race  between 
ohariots  with  two  horses  (Mvfv  or  viiwpic).  A  race  between 
chariots  drawn  by  mules  (imivri)  was  introduced  in  the 
70th  Olympiad,  and  abolished  in  the  84th.  2.  There  were 
two  sorts  of  racer  on  horseback,  namely,  the  xlXifc,  in  which 
each  competitor  rode  one  horse  throughout  the  course,  and 
the  jraXir^,  in  which,  as  the  horse  approached  the  goal,  the 
rider  leaped  from  his  back,  and  keeping  hold  of  tat  bridle, 
finished  the  course  on  foot. 

In  the  37tb  Olympiad  (b.c.  632)  racing  on  foot  and 
wrestling  between  bovs  was  introduced,  lliere  were  also 
contests  in  poetry  and  music  at  the  Olympian  festival. 

All  persons  were  admitted  to  contend  in  the  Olympic 
games  who  could  prove  that  they  were  fteemen,  that  they 
were  of  genuine  Hellenic  blood,  and  that  their  cfaaracteis 
were  fl^  from  infemy  and  immorality.  So  great  way  the 
importance  attached  to  the  second  of  these  particulars,  that 
the  kings  Macedtm  were  obliged  to  make  out  their  "BeV 
lenie  descent  before  they  were  allowed  to  contend.  The 
equestrian  contests  were  necessarily  confined  to  the  wealthy, 
who  displayed  hi  them  great  magnificence ;  bat  the  athletic 
exercises  were  open  to  the  poraest  citizens.  An  example  of 
this  is  mentioned  byPansaniaa  (vi.  10.  I).  In  the  eques- 
trian games  moreover  there  was  no  occasion  for  the  owner  of 
the  chariot  or  horse  to  appear  in  person.  Thus  Aleibiodea 
on  one  occasion  sent  seven  chariots  to  the  Olympic  games, 
three  of  which  obtained  prizes.  The  combatants  underwent 
B  long  and  laborious  training,  the  nature  of  which  varied 
with  the  game  in  which  they  intended  to  engage.  Ten 
months  berore  the  festival  they  were  obliged  to  appear  at 
Elis  to  enter  their  names  as  competitors,  stating  the  prize 
for  which  they  meant  to  contend.  This  interval  of^  ten 
months  was  spent  in  preparatory  exercises;  and  for  a  part 
of  it,  the  lost  tbit^  d^s  at  leoatt  they  were  thus  engwcd 
in  the  gymnorium  at  Klis.  "When  the  festival  arrived,  their 
names  were  proclaimed  in  the  stadium,  and  afler  proving 
that  they  were  not  disqualified  from  taking  part  in  the 
games,  they  were  led  to  the  altar  of  Jupiter  the  guardian 
of  oaths  {Ztit  ipKtos),  where  they  swore  that  they  bad  gone 
through  all  the  preparatory  exercises  required  by  the  laws, 
and  that  they  would  not  be  guilty  of  any  fraud,  nor  of  any 
attempt  to  interfere  with  the  lair  course  of  the  games.  Any 
one  detected  in  bribing  his  adversary  to  yield  him  the  vic- 
tory was  heavily  fined.  Afler  they  had  taken  the  oatb> 
their  relations  and  countrymen  accompanied  them  into  the 
stadium,  exhorting  tbem  to  acquit  themselves  nobly. 

The  prizes  in  the  Olympian  games  were  at  first  of  some 
intrinsic  value,  like  those  given  in  the  games  described  by 
Homer.  But  after  the  7th  Olympiad,  the  only  prize  given 
was  a  garland  of  wild  olive,  cut  from  a  tree  in  the  sacred 

Sove  at  Olympia,  which  was  aaid  to  have  been  brought  by 
ercules  from  the  land  of  the  Hyperboreana  ^Im 
leaves  were  at  the  same  time  placed  in  the  hands  pf  the 
victors,  and  their  names,  together  with  the  game  in  which 
th^  hod  conquered,  were  proclaimed  by  a  herald.  Avictory 
at  Olympia,  besides  beingthe  highest  honour  which  a  Greek 
could  obtain,  conferred  so  much  glory  on  the  state  to  which 
he  belonged,  that  successful  candidates  were  frequently  so- 
licited to  allow  themselves  to  be  proclaimed  citizens  of  states 
to  which  they  did  not  belong.  Fresh  honours  awaited  the 
victor  on  his  return  home.   He  entered  bis  native  city  in 
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odes  were  sung  in  hcsiour  of  liia  riotory ;  and  hia  at^ue  was 
often  erected,  at  his  own  expenae  or  that  of  hit  fsUow- 
dtisens,  in  the  Aids,  as  the  ground  at  Olympia  which  was 
eonseorated  to  the  games  was  called.  At  Athens,  according 
to  a  law  of  Sobn,  the  Oljrmpiu  victor  was  rewarded  with  a 
mze  of  500  drachms :  at  Spwt*  ^^'^  foremost  plaoe  in 
Mttle  was  assigned  to  bim.  Three  instances  are  on  record 
in  which  altars  were  built  and  sacrifices  offered  to  con- 
querors in  the  Olympic  games. 

It  seems  to  be  generally  admitted  that  the  chief  object  of 
this  festival  was  to  form  a  bond  of  union  for  the  Grecian 
states.  Besides  this,  the  great  importance  which  such  an 
institution  gave  to  the  exercises  of  the  Body  must  have  bad 
an  immense  influence  in  forming  the  national  charactu. 
R^rded  as  a  bond  of  union,  the  Olympian  festival  seems 
to  have  had  but  little  success  in  promoting  kindtv  feelings 
between  the  &ecian  states,  and  perhaps  the  rivalry  of  the 
contest  inar  have  tended  to  exasperate  existing  quarrels ; 
but  it  uncbubtedly  furnished  a  striking  exhibition  of  the 
nationality  of  the  Greeks,  of  the  distinction  between  them 
and  other  races.  Perhaps  the  contingent  effects  of  the  cere- 
mony were  after  all  the  moat  important.  During  its  cele- 
bration, Olympia  was  a  centre  for  the  commerce  of  all 
Greece,  for  the  free  interchange  of  opinions,  and  ibr  the 
publication  of  knowledge.  The  concourae  of  people  from 
all  Greece  afforded  a  fit  audience  for  literary  productions, 
and  ^ve  a  motive  fbr  the  composition  of  works  worthy  to 
be  laid  before  them.  Poetry  and  statuary  received  an  im- 
pulse from  the  demand  made  upon  them  to  aid  in  perpe- 
tuating tiie  victor's  fame.  [Pindar.] 

But  the  most  important  and  most  difficult  question  con- 
nected wiUi  the  subject  is  whether  their  inftuence  on  the 
national  character  was  good  or  evil.  The  exercises  of  the 
body,  on  whioh  these  games  conferred  the  greatest  honour, 
have  been  oondemned  bv  some  philosophers  as  tending  to 
unfit  men  fbr  the  active  duties  of  a  citizen  (ArisL.  Pot^  viu 
14,  IS;  Atben..  x..  p.  413) ;  while  they  are  regarded  by 
others  as  a  moat  necessary  part  of  a  manly  education,  and  aa 
the  chief  cause  of  the  bodily  vigour  and  mental  eneigy 
which  marked  the  character  of  the  Hellenic  race. 

The  above  description  of  the  Olympian  games  will  serve 
also  for  the  most  part  for  the  other  three  great  festivals  of 
Greece.  The  chief  points  of  difference  between  them  will 
be  seen  by  referring  to  the  articles  Isthmian  Gauss, 
Nbuxam  Oambs,  and  Pythian  Gahss. 

(Pausauias,  v.,  vi.,  &c. ;  West's  Pindar,  Preliminary  Dis- 
*«rtation;  Wachsmuth's  Helleniache  Alterthutmktmde, 
Th.  i.,  p.  108 ;  Potter's  Oredan  Antiquities,  vol.  t..  p.  495 ; 
Thirlwairs  Hittmy  of  Oreece,  vol.  I,  p.  384.) 

OLYUfPlAS.  [Philip  of  Hacbdon.] 

OLYMPIODCRUS.  There  were  several  Greek  writera 
of  this  name. 

Oltupiodobus  of  Thebes  in  Egypt  continued  the 
vhronicle  of  Eunapius  to  A-a  425.  Of  the  twenty-two 
books  of  his  history  CI<n-opcjn>l  \6yot),  which  he  entitled 
'Materials  tor  History,'  only  a  fragment  is  preserved  in  the 
Myriobiblon  of  Photius  (80).  His  history  began  with  the 
seventh  consulship  of  the  emperor  Hunorius,  and  was 
brought  down  to  the  accession  of  Valentinian.  The 
work  was  dedicated  to  the  younger  Theodosius.  The  his- 
torian appears  to  have  been  employed  on  public  business, 
Ibr  he  mentions  being  sent  on  a  mission  to  Donatus,  king  of 
the  Huns.  In  bis  description  of  the  A&ioan  oases  he  speaks 
of  wells  being  made  to  the  depth  of  200,  300»  and  even 
AOO  euhits,  and  of  the  water  rising  up  and  flowing  ftom  the 
aperliue.  Stune  have  suppned  that  these  must  have  been 
Artesian  wells.  [Artbsiaiv  Wxlli^  p.  414.]  Olympiodorus 
was  a  heathen. 

Olympiodokub  of  Alexandria,  who  is  said  to  have  lived 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixth  century  a.d.,  was  a  Peripatetic, 
and  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  '  Meteorologica*  of  Aristotle, 
which  was  printed  by  Aldus,  Venice,  1 56 1 ,  fol.  He  is  some- 
times called  the  Younger,  to  distinguish  him  from  the  Peri- 

PLtetic  philosopher  of  the  same  name  who  was  the  master  of 
roclus,  but  who  is  not  known  to  us  by  any  extant  work. 
Olyicpiodorcs,  a  Platonic  philosopher,  and  also  a  native 
of  Alexandria,  lived  probably  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixth 
century  a.d.  There  are  extant  by  him  commentaries  on 
the  'first  Alabiades.'  'The  PhsBdon,'  'The  Gorgias,'  and 
'Philebus'  of  Plato.  The  first-mentioned  of  these  com- 
mentaries contains  a  lilb  of  Plato.  His  oommentaiy  on  the 
'  Goi^ias*  waa  published  by  Kouth.  in  his  tdition  of  the 
*6«Bias'  and  *  Eutl^tlemua»*  Oxfinrd,  1784;  that  on  the 
*PhBdon»*  \iy  Andreai  Mwtoxydas  andDenwtrius  Sehiiu^ 


in  the  mXXoy^  dmra-MparfM'  ivoMrw,  Ven.,  1817 ;  that 
on  the  '  PhiLBbuB,'  by  Stallbaum,  in  his  edition  of  the  *  Phi- 
lebus ;'  and  that  on  the  First  Aloibiades.  by  Creutur,  in  the 
2nd  and  3rd  volumes  of  the  '  Initia  Philosopb-  ac  Tbeolog. 
ex  Platonicis  Fontibus,'  Frankf.,  1826. 
OLYMPUS.  [Anatolia;  Crete;  Thbssaly.] 
OLYNTHUS,  a  town  in  Macedonia,  at  the  head  of  the 
Toronaic  Gulf,  was  probably  founded  by  the  Qialcidians 
and  Eretrians  of  Eubcea.  <Strabo.  x..  p.  447.)  It  was 
sixty  stadia  from  PoUdtea,  and  was  visible  from  the  latter 
place.  (Thuc.  i63.)  At  the  time  oftheinvasunof  Greece 
by  Xerxes,  Olynthus  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Botti«.  who 
had  removed  thhher  from  Bottieis  on  the  Ihermaic  Gulf, 
but  Artabazus,  who  was  conducting  Xerxes  to  the  Helles- 
pont after  the  defeat  at  Salamis,  suspecting  the  fidelity  of 
the  Bottin,  took  the  town  from  them  and  gave  it  to  the 
Chaleidiaui.  (Herod..  viiL  127.)  Olynthus.  together  with 
the  other  Greek  towns  on  the  coast  oS  Macedonia,  afterwards 
fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  Athenians;  hut  it  revolted 
from  them  at  the  Imfinning  of  the  Peloponoesian  war.  and 
asserted  its  indepencwnoe,  which  was  completely  secured  by 
the  conquests  «  Brasidas.  From  this  time  Olyntbus  be- 
came the  most  impwtant  of  the  Chalcidian  towns,  and  the 
head  of  a  powerfvU  league,  which  was  formed  by  admittiog 
the  citizens  of  the  nei^bouring  towns  to  the  enjoyment  of 
the  same  civil  and  political  rights  as  the  Olyntluans  them- 
selves possessed.  Many  of  the  principal  towns  of  Macedo- 
nia, and  amon|[  others  Pella,  joined  this  league ;  which  soon 
became  suffiaently  formidable  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  the 
Laoednmoniaus.  They  therefore  gladly  availed  themselves 
of  an  opportunity  which  occurred  for  declaring  war  against 
Olynthus.  The  towns  of  Apollonia  and  Acanthua  had  been 
invited  by  the  Olynthiana  to  join  the  confbderaejr,  with  a 
threat  of  war  in  ease  they  xefhaed.  Being  unwilling  to 
comply  with  the  demands  of  the  Olynthians.  and  unable  to 
defend  themselTes.  they  applied  to  the  Lacedaemonians  for 
assistance,  who  sent  an  army  of  10.000  men.  under  the 
command  of  Telentias,  the  brother  of  Agesilaus.  b.c.  382. 
Telentias  obtained  some  slight  advanta^  at  fliat,  but  in  the 
spring  of  the  following  year  (b-c.  381)  his  army  was  com- 
pletely defeated,  and  he  himself  was  killed  in  the  battle. 
(Xen..  Hellm.,  v.  2,  $  1 1-43 ;  iii.,  ^  I  -6.)  Telentias  was  suc- 
ceeded in  the  command  by  Agesipolis,  one  of  the  kings  of 
Sparta,  who  died  however  soon  afterwards ;  and  the  conduct 
of  the  war  accordingly  devolved  upon  bis  succeaaor  Poly- 
biades,  who  defeated  the  Olynthians  and  compelled  them  to 
sue  for  peace,  whioh  was  granted  (B.C.  379)  on  the  condition 
that  the  Olynthians  should  acknowledge  their  depcmdence 
upon  the  Lu»daemonians,  and  assist  them  in  all  their  wots. 
(Xen.,  Hellen.,  v.  3,  %  26.)  We  aococdingly  read  of  the 
Olynthian  cavalry  serving  in  the  Laoeomnonian  army 
t^nst  the  Thebani.   (Xen..  Hellen.,  v.  4.  $  54.) 

After  the  Spartan  sucremat^  had  been  destroyed  by  the 
conc^uests  of  Epaminonnas,  the  Olynthians  again  recovered 
their  independence,  and  restored  their  eonfbderaey.  Their 
growing  power  however  excited  the  jealousy  of  Philip,  who 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Athenians  with  the  view  of 
making  war  upon  Olynthus.  He  took  Potidoa  and  Torooe, 
two  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  confederate  oitiea ;  bat  be 
made  ^aee  with  the  Olynthians  after  hia  quanel  with  tlie 
Athenians. 

In  B.C.  349  the  Olynthians  broke  off  fhtai  alliance  with 
Philip,  and  s«it  to  Athens  for  assistance.  The  Atheniana,  by 
the  advice  of  Demosthenes,  who  advocated  the  cause  of  the 
Olynthians  in  his  threeCnynthiacOrations[DEHOSTiixNKs^ 
sent  troopi  to  their  aid,  under  the  command  sucoeaarraly 
of  Chares  and  Charidemus ;  but  the  Olynthians  wen 
theless  defbated,  and  obl^ed  to  surrender  their  town, 
which  was  destroyed  bv  PhOip,  b.c.  347.   (Died.,  xvL  SX) 

Mecyberna  was  the  harbour  of  the  Olynthians.  (Strabo^ 
vii.,  p.  330  ;  compare  Herod.,  vu.  122.)  It  appears  to  have 
been  in  the  possession  of  the  Athenians  during  the  eariy 
years  of  thePeloponnesian  war,  and  was  not  recovered  by 
the  Olynthians  till  b.c.  421.   (Thuc,  v.  39.) 
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OUALAXIS,  a  name  pven  by  M,  Dnbayes  to  a  fenn 
among  tlte  ThroMda,  dloHly  allied  to  Solarium,  if  not 
dentieal  vith  it.  and  afterwaim  ohanged  by  the  lame  anthw 

to  Bi/rontia.  [Tbocbidje.] 
OMAN.  [Ajubia.] 

OMAR  I.  (Abii  Hafesah  lbn-aI-Kfaatt4b),  successor  of 
Abd  Bekr,  and  second  kbalif  of  the  Mussulmans,  was  the 
-third  cousin  of  Abdullah,  the  father  of  the  prophet.  The 
sworn  enemy  at  first  of  Mohammed,  whose  Ufa  he  attempted, 
and  whose  doctrines  he  opposed,  he  was  converted  to  Isl&m 
in  a  mannei  apparently  miraculous,  and  became  one  of 
Mohammed's  most  xealous  and  ardent  fbllowers ;  he  accom- 
panied him  in  all  his  military  expeditions,  and  contributed 
by  his  experience  and  abilities  to  the  success  of  his  cause. 

[MOHAHIRI>n 

After  the  death  of  Abd  Bekr  (aj>.  634),  whose  hdjeb,  or 
chamberlain,  be  was,  Omar  was  sworn  khalif  aooording  to 
the  express  wish  of  his  predecessor.  The  first  act  of  his 

administration  was  to  remove  from  the  command  of  the 
Syrian  armies  the  celebrated  Kh&led  Ibn  Waltd,  sumamed 
*  The  sword  of  God,*  who  by  his  rapacity  and  cruel^  to> 
wards  the  vanquished  had  made  himself  obnoxious.  Omar 
replaced  him  by  Ab6  Obeydah  Ihn-al-Jerr&h,  another  brave 
general  who  had  distinguished  hiniself  in  the  wars  against 
the  Greeks ;  but  Kh&l«i  had  virtue  enough  to  accept  the 
second  post  in  the  army,  and  he  continued  to  serve  under  the 
new  generah  These  two  commanders  prosecuted  ^e  con- 
quest of  Syria,  and  took  Damascus,  its  capital,  in  the  month 
of  Rejeb,  a-h.  14  (August-September,  a.d.  635J. 

After  the  capture  of  Damascus,  the  Moslems  proceeded 
to  the  reduction  of  Emesa,  Hamah,  and  Kennesrin.  The 
emperor  Hexaoliui  sent  a  oonsiderable  force  to  stop  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Ara1»,  bnt  the  Greeks  were  completely  defeated 
at  the  bloody  battle  of  Yermuk  (636).  The  fbUowing  year 
(637)  Omar  sent  Amru  Ibn-at-Ass  and  Sarjil  to  besiege 
Jeiusalenu  The  dtj  was  stoutly  defended  by  the  garrison, 
but  after  a  uege  of^  several  months  the  patriarch  Sophro- 
mus,who  commanded  in  it,  agreed  to  surrender  to  the  Mos- 
lems, hut  refused  to  treat  with  any  other  except  the  khalif 
himself.  A  messenger  having  been  despatehed  to  Omar, 
who  was  then  residing  at  Medina,  he  hastened  to  Jerusalem 
followed  by  a  scanty  suite.  Omar's  journey  ftom  Arabia  to 
FalesUne  has  thus  been  described  by  the  historian  Tabari. 
'  He  rode  a  sorrel-coloured  camel,  and  was  dressed  in  an  old 
tattered  habit  of  haircloth ;  he  carried  with  him,  in  two 
bi^  his  provisions,  consisting  of  dry  fruits,  barley,  rice,  and 
boiled  ewn,  besides  a  skin  for  the  water.  Whenever  he 
halted  to  make  a  repast,  he  permitted  tiiose  who  accom- 
panied him  to  partake  of  it,  eating  from  the  same  wooden 
dish :  if  he  took  any  rest,  the  earth  was  his  couch.  During 
his  march  he  administered  justice  to  all  applicants ;  in 
several  instances  he  corrected  the  laxity  of  morals,  and 
reformed  several  abuses,  especially  among  the  new  con- 
verts; abolishing  also  many  luxurious  indulgences  which 
had  spread  among  the  Moslems,  such  as  the  drinking  of 
wine,  the  using  of  silken  garments,  &c. .  . .  Arrived  at  the 
camp,  he  eauMd  several  Moslems  to  be  seixed  and  dragged 
through  the  mud  for  having,  in  disobedience  to  his  orders, 
arrayed  themselves  in  the  silken  tunics  of  the  conquered 
Greeks.'  Ailer  a  short  conference  with  Sophronius,  the 
terms  of  a  capitulation  were  agreed  upon,  ana  the  keys  of 
the  holy  oi^  were  delivered  ap  to  Omar.  The  articles  of 
the  capitulation  of  Jerusalem  nave  already  been  translated 
(Minet  de  POrient,  vol.  ii.),  but  as  th^  were  the  model 
upon  which  the  Mo«lems  dictated  msny  others  to  the  sub- 
dued cities  of  Afirica  and  Spain,  we  shall  transcribe  them 
here.  *  The  inhabitants  shall  retain  their  lives  and  property ; 
they  shall  preserve  the  use  of  their  churches,  but  tney  shall 
build  no  new  ones;  they  shall  neither  place  crosses  upon 
those  which  they  already  have,  nor  hinder  the  Moslems  from 
entering  them  night  or  day ;  they  shall  not  ring  their  bells, 
but  they  shall  he  allowed  to  toll  them ;  if  a  Moslem  travels 
through  the  city,  the  inhabitants  shall  give  him  hospitality 
for  three  days.  They  slldl  not  be  enforced  to  teach  their 
ehifdren  the  Kor4n,  but  they  shall  not  try  to  convert  any 
Moslem  to  their  religion ;  they  shall  in  eveiv  instance  show 
respect  toe  the  HoMins»  and  ^ve  them  ue  preeedence ; 
they  sludl  wear  ttubans  and  shoes,  and  use  uamea  difhfent 
from  theirs.  They  shall  be  allowed  to  ride  on  honebeck, 
but  without  either  saddle  or  arms ;  they  shall  never  go  out 
vithout  their  girdles  ,**  they  shall  not  sell  wine  to  the  Moslems, 
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and  shall  remain  ftithflil  to  the  khaliC  and  pay  rc^Iarlf 
the  taxes  imposed  upon  them.*  Omar  mad*  his  triumphant 
entryinto  Jerusalem  towards  the  middle  ot  the  year  16  of 

the  Hejira  (a.d.  637).  After  conversing  fbr  awhile  with 
Sophronius,  and  addressing  to  him  several  questions  m 
the  antiquities  of  the  place,  visiting  the  Church  of  the 
Resurrection,  and  saying  his  pravers  under  its  portieow 
he  desired  to  be  conveyed  to  Betnlehem,  where  he  auo  per- 
formed his  devotions.  Returning  again  to  the  city,  he 
caused  a  magnificent  mosque  to  be  erected  on  the  sito  of 
Solomon's  temple,  the  same  which  still  remains  an  object  of 
great  veneration  to  the  Mussulmans.  Jhe  taking  of  Jeru- 
salem was  followed  by  the  reduction  of  all  the  principal 
cities  of  Palestine,  while  Kh&led  and  Abd  Obeydah  made 
themselves  masters  of  t*odicea,  Antiochji,  Aleppo  and 
Balbek. 

Being  master  of  Syria,  Omar  prepared  to  invade  Porsi^ 
a  kingdom  then  ruled  by  a  king  named  Yttdejerd,  against 
which  be  had  at  the  b^inning  of  his  reign  uasuceessfully 
contended  (634).  Saad  Ibn  Ahi  Wakkau,  who  waa  now 
entrusted  with  the  command  of  the  army,  penetrated  hr 
into  Persia,  defeated  at  K&desiyyah  a  powerftil  army  com- 
manded bv  Rustom,  who  fell  in  the  battle,  took  possession 
of  Bahr-Sbfr,  in  the  western  quarter  of  the  city  of  Mad&yin, 
the  antient  Ctesipbon,  founded  the  city  of  Kufhh  near  the 
Euphrates  (63S),  crossed  the  Tigris,  and  at  lut  took  Ma- 
d&yin,  the  capital  of  Yexdejerd's  kingdom. 

In  the  meanwhile  Amm  Ibn-al-Ass,  who  commanded  the 
armies  of  Egypt,  completed  the  conquest  of  that  country  by 
the  reduction  of  Alexandria  (640).  It  was  then  ^at  the 
fkmous  library  fbunded  bv  Ptolemy  Philadelphua  is  said  to 
have  been  destroyed  1^  tiw  oonqneron.  Upon  an  applica- 
tion Atom  Amra  to  tiie  khalif  to  snow  his  pleaaare  ooneem- 
ing  its  contents,  an  answer  was  returned,  commanding  its 
destruction, '  for,'  said  Omar, '  if  the  books  of  dto  Greeks 
agree  with  the  book  of  God  (Koi^n),  they  are  superfluous, 
and  need  not  be  preserved ;  and  if  they  disagree^  ihey  are  per- 
nicious, and  ought  to  be  destroyed.'  In  consequence  of  this 
decision,  we  are  told,  and  (notwithstanding  all  <^bbon*s  in- 
genuity to  discredit  the  account)  we  are  inclined  to  believe, 
that  the  manuscripts  were  delivered  up  to  the  four  (others 
say  five)  thousuid  public  baths  in  the  city,  to  whidi  th^ 
served  as  precious  fwl  for  six  months.  [Alsxamimuan 
Library.] 

The  conquest  of  Egypt  was  followed  by  that  of  part  of 
Africa.  Amru  pushM  his  victorions  arms  as  far  as  the 
deserts  of  "fripoli  and  Barca.  Armenia  was  in  tlw  mean- 
while subdued  by  Mugheyreh  (641).  and  Khorais&n  (643) 
by  Ahnaf  Ibn  Kays,  another  of  Omar's  lieutenants.  lu  tiia 
same  year  was  fought  the  famous  battle  Nehavend,  whieh 
decided  the  fate  of  Persia.  Firiiz,  who  now  oommanded 
the  armies  of  Yezdejerd,  was  killed,  and  the  monarch  him- 
self obliged  to  seek  an  asylum  at  Farghanah  among  tbo 
Turks,  where  he  died  soon  after  in  poverty. 

The  success  which  attended  the  arms  of  Omar,  his  un- 
flinching severity  towards  the  vanquished  who  would  not 
embrace  the  religion  of  the  prophet,  and,  more  than  all,  the 
inexorable  justice  which  be  dealt  among  his  own  people, 
excited  against  him  numerous  enemies  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  several  attempts  were  made  upon  his  life.  labalah 
Ibn  Aby&m,  chief  of  the  Arabian  tnbe  of  Ghoafcn,  became 
one  of  his  most  implacable  enemies.  AlUuiwh  a  tri- 
butary to  the  Greek  emperor,  hi  whose  states  heUved  wilJi 
his  tribe,  and  though  profbning  the  Christian  leligioa, 
labelah  vrent  to  see  Omar  at  Medina,  swwe  obedienee  to 
him,  and  embraced  IsUim  with  all  his  followers.  Omar 
then  took  him  with  him  on  a  pilgrims^  to  Mecca.  While 
the  neophyte  was  making  as  usual  seven  times  the  eirouit 
of  the  Itaabah,  an  Arab  of  low  extraction  happened  to  mn 
against  him,  and  was  the  cause  of  the  prince's  cloak  telling 
off  bis  shoulders.  labalah  resented  the  incivility  by  imme- 
diately sQiking  the  man  a  blow  on  the  fhce.  The  man 
made  his  computint  to  Omar,  who,  having  summoned  laba. 
lab  to  his  presence,  sentonced  him  to  receive  a  similar  blow 
ftom  the  complainant.  Against  this  sentence,  just  as  it 
was,  labalah  most  warmly  remonstrated,  saying  ttut  he  was 
a  king  amoi^  his  own  people,  and  that  the  ofltoder  deserved 
to  be  punished  with  dmthu  *  My  Mend,*  said  Omar  to  him, 
*  the  religion  that  thou  and  I  follow  makes  do  diitiDetion 
between  the  king  and  the  sulgeet.'  Rather  than  submit  to 
the  sentence,  labalah  semtly  left  Mecca  with  all  his  suite* 
abjured  liikm,  and  sought  the  protection  of^e  Greek  fm 
pcror.    He  had  moraom  •mmbiffSeaQWBgff 
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BtefinK  eominiinioatod  hii  plans  to  »  resolute  ^oung  slave 
of  bis,  W&thek  Ibn  Mu^ar  by  name,  he  promised  him  his 
Uberty,  if  be  should  succeed  in  killing  Omar.  Having  ar- 
rived al  Ifedina  (63d),  where  the  khalif  was  then  resning, 
Witjipk  was  informed  that  Omar  was  in  the  habit  of  sitting 
down  every  day  under  a  tree  on  his  way  to  the  mosque. 
W&tbek,  having  climbed  up  the  tree,  awaited  the  arrival  of 
Omar,  who  took  his  seat  beneath  it  and  fell  asleep.  W&tbek 
was  upon  the  point  of  coming  down  for  the  puipose  of  stab- 
bing Omar  with  bis  dagger,  woen,  lifting  up  his  eyes,  he  saw 
a  lion  walking  round  him  and  licking  his  feat.  Nor  did  the 
lion  cease  to  guard  the  khalif  until  he  awoke,  when  the  lion 
instantly  went  away.'  W&thek  wss  so  much  struck  by  this 
eircumtitance,  that  he  came  down,  kissed  tbe  khalif  *s  hand. 
Qon&swd  hii  intended  crime,  and  embraced  the  Hohamme- 
dan  relifrioD. 

Tha  lub  of  Oour  howenr  was  at  length  ended  by  assasai- 
nation.  A  Persian  dave  of  (he  Magian  sect.  whoM  name 
was  Abti  lAlA  FinU.  had  been  obliged  by  hia  master  Al- 
mugbeyraU  Ibn  A^-sbaabah  to  pay  him  two  dirhems  daily, 
in  conlbrmity  with  the  Mobammedan  custom,  for  the  free 
exercise  of  bis  religion.  Finis,  resenting  this  treatment, 
brought  a  complaint  before  the  khalif,  and  requested  that 
some  part  at  least  of  tbe  tribute  exacted  of  him  might  be 
rgmttted ;  but  this  fovour  being  refused  by  Omar,  the  Per- 
Biaaawore  his  destruction,  and  some  days  afterwards,  while 
Omar  was  performing  his  morning  devotions  in  the  mosque 
at  lledina,  be  stabbea  him  thrioe  in  the  belly  with  a  sharp 
dagger.  The  people  fell  upon  the  assassin,  but  he  made  so 
desperate  a  dmence^  that  although  he  was  armed  with  no 
other  we^WD  than  his  dagger,  he  wounded  thirteen  of  the 
aisaiUata,  and  seven  of  them  mortalljr.  At  last  one  of  tbe 
khalif 'a  attendant*  threw  hia  cloak  over  his  head  and  seised 
him ;  upon  which  he  stabbed  himsalf,  and  soon  afier  expired. 

Omar  lauguisbed  five  days.  He  died  on  a  Friday,  in  the 
month  of  Dhu-l-b^jjah,  am.  33,  answerug  to  the  month  of 
Noveihbar,  ajx  644.  He  was  buried  on  tbe  following  Satur* 
^y,  close  to  the  prophet  and  Abii  Bekr,  in  a  mosque  which 
he  had  founded  at  Medina,  where  his  tomb  is  still  visited 
with  great  respect  by  the  Mussulmans.  Having  been  asked, 
some  time  beftNre  bis  deaUi,  to  name  his  successor,  be  refused ; 
and  upon  the  suggestion  of  one  of  his  courtiers  that  he 
should  leave  the  khalifats  to  his  son  Abdullah,  he  remarked. 
'  It  is  enough  that  one  out  of  my  family  has  been  forced  to 
bear  this  burden,  and  account  afterwards  to  his  God  fiar  the 
command  and  government  of  the  ftithfuL' 

Omar  wu  six^-three  years  old  when  be  died.  Autbon 
ueatnriaiioe  ■*  tothe  duiattMi  of  his  khali&te:  tbe  best- 
inftrmed  birtonana  however  say  that  he  reigned  between 
ten  and  eleven  yeat*.  Abd-I-fedt.M».JfoW.,tom.  L,  p.  251) 
taya  ten  years,  lix  montba. and  eight  daye.  Omar  was  tall; 
he  had  a  elear  oomplexion ;  his  bead  was  bald.  Moham- 
medanism cannot  boast  of  a  more  virtuous  sovereign  or  a 
more  lealous  apostle.  It  has  been  said  of  bim  that  he  con- 
tributed more  efficaciously  to  tbe  advancement  of  the  Mo- 
Inmmedan  religion  than  tbe  prophet  himselfl  Kbondemir, 
th«  oelebiated  Persian  historian,  thus  racapitnlatee  tbe 
praiseworthy  acts  of  this  khalif '  He  took  from  the  infidels 
36,000  eUies  or  castle*,  destroyed  4000  temples  or  chunbes, 
and  fi>unded  or  endowed  1400  mosques.'  The  prophet  had 
the  greatest  esteem  for  Omar,  whose  daughter  Hansah  be 
married.  On  a  certain  occasion  he  was  heard  to  say, '  If 
Qod  had  wished  to  send  a  second  messenger  to  this  vorld, 
his  choice  would  undoubted^  have  fUlen  on  Omac'  The 
dffvotioDi  humiUty,  and  abstmenoe  of  tbi*  khalif  have 
become  proverbial  among  tbe  Mutsulmans.  He  never 
tasted  any  other  food  than  barley-bread  and  dates ;  water 
was  his  oi^y  drink ;  and  he  we*  often  found  asleep  under  the 
porch  of  ft  mosque  or  beneath  a  tree.  He  complied  most 
strictly  with  all  the  precepts  of  tbe  Korfcn.  Butychius  tells 
us  th^  during  bis  kbali&te  be  performed  nine  times  the 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca-  In  order  better  to  ooofonn  to  the 
regulations  of  tbe  Kor&o,  he  lived  by  the  work  of  his  hands, 
supporting  himself  enUrely  by  tbe  sale  of  leather  belu 
which  he  manufactured.  But  the  quality  for  which  Omar 
was  most  conspicuous  was  justice,  vbicb  he  is  said  to  have 
administtfed  with  an  even  hand  to  infidels  as  well  as  be- 
liever*. The  historian  Wikedi  say*  that  tbe  staff  of  Omar 
waa  mondreeded  Uian  the  sword  of  his  saeoessns.  la  the 
lifotime  of  Mohammed,  a  Moslem,  oondenmed  for  Us  ini- 

2uitou8  treatment  ot  a  Jew,  happenine  to  appeal  to 
tmar  from  the  sentenoe  of  the  prophet  ne  immediately 
ent  him  down  with  fail  sqmitar  fiir  not  aoqniesciiig  in 


the  sentence  of  so  upright  a  judge.  From  diis  ctrentt' 
stance  Mohammed  gave  Omar  the  surname  of  Al-ffairiik, 
which  be  retained  ever  afterwards,  a  word  meaning 
the  divider,  or  the  discriminator,  thug  doublv  alluding  to 
his  action  and  tbe  discernment  which  prompted  it.  Several 
of  the  best  Mobammedan  institutions  date  from  the 
reign  of  Omar.  It  was  in  hia  time  that  the  sera  of  tlie 
Hejira,  or  flight  of  Mohammed,  by  which  all  Mohammedan 
nations  compute  their  years,  was  established,  and  its  begin- 
ning fixed  on  the  16tfa  day  of  July.  A.n.  622.  He  was  the 
first  who  kept  armies  under  pay,  and  assigned  pensions  to 
officers  out  public  revenue:  he  instituted  a  sort  ot 

police  force  to  watch  at  night  for  the  security  of  the  citi- 
zens; and  be  promulgated  some  excellent  regulations  re- 
specting the  duties  of  masters  towards  their  slaves.  He  was 
also  the  first  who  assumed  the  title  (tf  Amfr-al-mdmaUn 
(commander  of  the  faithful)  instead  of  that  of  Khalifiifa- 
rasiiili-llahi  (vicar  of  the  messenger  of  GodX  which  bis 
predecessor  Abti  Bekr  bad  used.  Omar's  memory  is  an 
object  of  the  greatest  veneration  among  Mussulmans  of  the 
Sunni.  or  orthodox  sect ;  not  so  among  the  Sbiites.  or  parti- 
sans of  Ali,  who  look  upon  tbe  three  first  khalifa,  Abii  Bekr, 
Omar,  and  Othm&o,  as  usurpers  of  the  khdi&te,  to  the  pre- 
judice of  Ali,  to  whom,  they  [Mretend,  it  bdonged  as  tbe 
nearest  relative  of  the  prophet. 

(Ahd  l-fedi,  Annalet  Motlemd,  translated  by  Reiske, 
HafnisB,  1790,  tom.  i.,  fol.  250,  etseq.;  Al-makfn,  Hutoria 
Saraeemca,  apud  Erpenium,  Ludg.  Batav.,  1625,  p.  20,  et 
se(j. ;  Saudhatu-l-manddhir,  by  Ihn  Shihoah,  MS. ; 
Hxatory  qf  the  Saracetu,  by  Simon  Ockle^,  p.  300 ;  Ibn-al- 
Kbattib,  Hittoria  Caliphamm,  apud  Casiri ;  Bib.  Jr.  Sup, 
voI.ii.»  p.  177ietBeq.;D'Herbelot,  ft&Or.,  iuTocOmor 
Ben  td-Khattab,  Khaleda  Damaehk,  hhmdriah,  et  alibi; 
Gibbon.  Decline  and  Fiiil,  vol.  ix..  p.  222 ;  &c.) 

OMAR  II.  (Abii  Hafes).  tbe  eighth  khalif  of  tbe  family 
of  Umeyyah  who  reined  in  tbe  East,  was  the  son  of  Abd- 
al-asis,  and  the  nephew  of  Abd-al-malek.  He  succeeded 
his  cousin  Suleym&n,  in  the  month  of  Safar,  a.h.  99  (Sept, 
A.D.  717).  This  khalif,  who  on  hismotber's(XJmm-Afiasem) 
side  was  the  great-grandson  of  the  first  Omar,  imitatecf  in 
every  respect  the  conduct  and  the  virtues  of  bis  illustrious 
ancestor.  He  was  simple,  modest,  and  frugal ;  he  loved 
justice  so  much  as  to  sacrifice  to  it  his  own  interests  and 
t^se  of  his  family.  He  was  religious  and  devout,  and  his 
mind  was  always  occupied  with  uie  idea  of  a  future  world. 
One  of  the  first  acts  of  his  administration  was  to  suppress 
the  malediotioiu  which,  since  the  Urae  and  by  tbe  order  of 
Muawiyab,  tfae'firit  khalif  of  his  family,  had  been  read  in 
all  tbe  mosques  against  the  |nrtisans  and  descendants  of 
Ali :  be  also  restored  to  the  latter  the  lands  whidi  the 
prophet  bad  given  to  Ali,  and  decreed  that  the  ^oduee 
should  be  equalljr  divided  among  their  posterity.  These 
and  other  acts  of  justice  towards  tbe  proscribed  race  raised 
alarm  among  the  members  and  partisans  of  the  family  of 
TJmeyyah,  and  especially  Yezld,  bis  cousin  and  successor. 
They  feared  lest  C>mar,  carried  away  by  his  love  of  justico 
and  his  respect  for  the  family  of  the  prophet,  should 
appoint  a  grandson  of  Ali  to  succeed  him  in  the  empire, 
and  they  decided  to  get  rid  of  him.  This  they  accomplished 
by  administering  to  him  a  slow  poison,  from  tbe  eS'eet 
of  which  he  died  at  H&sserah,  in  Syria,  in  tbe  month  of 
Hejeb,  a.h.  101  (Jan.,  xjx.  720),  after  a  reign  two  years 
and  five  months,  in  the  forty-first  year  of  his  age.  Omar 
had  been  extiemely  economical  in  his  person  and  household, 
but  bis  excessive  liberality  exhausted  all  his  xeveiiues ;  and 
at  bis  death  ^ere  was  not  in  tbe  royal  coffers  a  sum  suffi- 
cient to  cover  tbe  expenses  of  bis  funeral 

(Abii-l-fodfi,  AnnaUe  Moslemici,  vol.  i..  p.  267,  et  seq. ; 
Al-makin,  Hitioria  Saraeenica,  p.  75,  et  seq. ;  Abd-l-faraj, 
Hittoria  Dynaatiarum,  transl.  by  Pocooke,  edit-  nov.,  p.  136, 
et  seq.j  Ockley,  History  of  the  Saracens,  p.  244.) 

OMAR,  IBN  AL-AFTTAS  AL-MUTAWAKEL 
AIA-ILLAH  (he  who  trusts  in  Crod),  was  the  fourth  and 
last  Bovere^  of  the  dynasty  of  Be»i  Al-afttas,  who  reigned 
in  tbe  west  of  the  Peninsula  from  a.b.408  to  487  (ajx  1017- 
1094).  After  tbe  death  of  bis  brother  Yahya  Al-mansdr 
(kji.  1083),  Omar  succeeded  bim  in  a  kingdom  which  ex- 
tended over  the  greatest  part  of  Bxtremadura  and  Portugal, 
and  the  capital  m  whidi  was  the  dt?  of  Bsdajos.  At  that 
time  tbe  once  powerful  empire  of  the  Bent  Umeyyidi  had 
vanished,  and  MfAamniedan  Spain  was  divided  into  sundry 
petty  kingdoms,  whose  rulers  weie^nliiwalM'niging  war 
against  one  another,  [ifilftixmii^  xm-UUheUBoat  actiit 
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tnd  enterprising  of  these  petty  monarchs  was  Omar*  who 
leems  to  have  possessed  all  the  qualifications  of  a  good 
Eastern  monarch— invincible  courage,  mild  but  impartial 
juiitice,  and  liberality  touching  upon  prodigality  towards 
the  learned.  Soon  after  his  accession  to  the  throne,  hearing 
that  Alfonso  YII.  was  besieging  Yafaya,  king  of  Toledo,  in 
his  capital,  he  sent  his  son  radhl  to  his  assistance  with  a 
considerable  force;  but  after  several  sharp  encounters,  in 
which  he  lost  the  best  of  his  men,  Fadhl  was  obliged  to 
retreat,  and  Tuledo  surrendered  to  the  Christian  king  on 
the  25th  May,  a.d.  1085.  The  taking  of  that  important 
capital,  the  rapidity  with  which  Alfonso  followed  up  his 
conquests,  and,  more  than  all,  his  declaration  that  he 
would  not  lay  down  arms  until  he  had  conquered  the 
whole  of  Mohammedan  Spain,  threw  alarm  among  the 
Moorish  kings.  After  a  meeting  held  at  Cordova  (A.D. 
1086}  as  to  the  best  means  of  humbling  the  pride  and  check- 
ing the  power  of  Alfonso,  it  was  agreed  that  Omar  should 
wnte  a  letter,  in  the  name  of  the  other  kings,  to  Ytisuf 
Ibn  T&shefin,  the  Almoravide  sultan  of  Marocco,  and 
implore  the  help  of  his  arms  against  the  formidable  Christian. 
Yu^iuf.  who  was  seeking  for  a  pretext  to  leave  bis  native 
detterts  and  settle  with  his  ferocious  bands  in  the  fertile 
valleys  of  Andalusia,  immediately  seized  on  the  opportunity 
offered  him;  and,  crossing  the  strait,  landed  on  the  coast 
of  Spain,  in  August,  aj>.  1086.  [Aluoravides.]  Omar 
and  the  other  kings  of  Mohammedan  Spain  hastened  to 
join  the  Africans  with  their  best  troops;  and  four  months 
afterwards  (December,  a.d-  1086)  was  foueht,  not  far  from 
Badt^oz,  at  a  place  called  Zalaca,  one  of  the  most  strongly- 
contested  and  most  sanguinary  battles  on  record.  The 
flower  of  the  Spanish  chivalry  remained  on  the  field.  Al- 
fonso himself  was  sevordy  wounded  in  the  thwh,  by  the 
hand,  as  it  is  asserted,  of  Omar  Ibn  Al-afltaa.  Elated  with 
success,  the  African  conqueror  soon  turned  his  arms  against 
those  of  his  own  faith,  and  the  brave  Omar  became  one 
of  hia  first  victims.  After  defending  tor  some  time  his 
kingdom  against  the  superior  forces  of  bis  adversary,  com- 
manded by  Seyr  Ibn  Abi  Bckr,  Omar  was  obliged  to  shut 
himself  up  in  his  capital,  where  he  still  held  out  for  a  con- 
siderable time.  The  inhabitants  having  at  last  obliged  him 
to  capitulate,  Omar  surrendered  the  city  on  condition  that 
his  life  and  property  should  be  preserved.  The  African 
general  agreed  to  the  terms:  but  scarcely  had  Omar  left 
Badaioz,  with  his  family  and  a  few  faithful  servants,  when 
a  body  of  cavalry,  sent  by  Seyr,  overtook  them,  and  they 
were  all  put  to  death  (Feb.,  aj}.  1U90).  This  lamentable 
catastrophe  has  been  recorded  in  a  beautiful  elegiac  poem 

M  Arabian  poet  named  Ibn  Abddn.  The  poem  is  in  the 
Bodleian  Library  at  Oxfbrd. 

(Abu-l-fedu,  AnnaUi  Mottemici,  vol.  iii. ;  Casiri,  .Stfi.  ^r. 
Sitp.  Etc.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  1 78,  et  seq.  f  Conde,  Hist,  de  la  Dom., 
vol.  ii. ;  Cardonne,  Hitt.  de  P^frique,  vol.  ii.) 

OMAR.  IBN  HAFSSU'N,afamous  rebel  who  longdefied 
all  the  power  of  the  sultans  of  Cordova,  was  born  at  Rondo, 
of  Christian  parents,  towards  the  middle  of  the  third  cen- 
tury of  the  Hejira.  He  was  at  tirst  a  tailor,  but  finding  his 
profession  beneath  him,  he  repaired  to  Truxillo,  a  town  in 
Extrcmadura,  and  enlisted  himself  as  a  soldier.  We  next 
hear  of  him  as  a  captain  of  banditti  in  the  hills  of  Anda- 
lusia, where  he  long  baffled  the  pursuit  of  justice,  and 
defeated  all  the  troops  sent  for  hu  apprehension.  Some 
time  afterwards,  wwrninf^  his  narrow  limits,  he  went  to  the 
Axintiers  of  Navarre,  seized  on  a  mountain  fortress,  and 
thence  extended  his  ravages  into  Aragon.  He  appears  to 
have  soon  subjected  the  neighbouring  country.  As  his 
forces  increased,  he  assumed  the  tone  of  a  sovereign,  excited 
the  inhabitants  to  revolt  against  the  sultans  of  Cordova,  and 
made  even  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with  Ordono 
II.,  king  of  Asturias  and  Leon.  Profiting  by  the  internal 
troubles  which  at  that  time  (aj>.  859)  agitated  the  kingdom 
of  Cordova  [Moou],  then  in  the  hands  of  a  warlike  but 
unfortunate  prince^  Mohammed  I.,  this  daring  rebel,  at  the 
bead  of  a  powerful  army,  composed  of  Mohammedans  and 
Christians,  began  to  ravage  the  richest  provinces  of  the  em- 
pire, and  to  commit  all  manner  of  depredations,  defeating 
in  every  encounter  the  royal  armies  sentatiainst  him.  As 
might  be  expected, hissuccess  brought  all  the  discontented 
Under  his  standard:  Abd-al-malek.  the  governor  of  Lerida, 
openly  embraced  his  cause,  and  the  examine  was  followed 
by  other  local  {ravemors.  Ifofaammed  advanced  to  chastise 
»e  rebel  at  the  hud  oi  his  best  troops  (aj).  866);  but 
OnkKt  who  had  as  much  ounning  u  courage,  seeing  that  he 


could  not  contend  against  the  royal  forces,  had  recourse  to 
the  following  stratagem.  By  his  messengers  be  persuaded 
Mohammed  that  his  only  object  was  to  deceive  their  com- 
mon enemies,  the  Christians,  in  order  better  to  turn  bis 
arms  against  them ;  that  he  was  still  a  true  Mussulman,  and 
a  loyal  subject.  Mohammed  praised  him  for  his  policy, 
promised  him  ample  reward  if  he  succeeded  in  his  enter- 
prise, and  actually  sent  his  own  nephew,  Zeyd  Ibn  K&sim, 
with  a  body  of  cavalry  to  strengthen  Omar  (aj>.  866) ;  but 
no  sooner  hod  the  prince  and  his  followers  reached  the  camp, 
than  they  were  barbarously  butchered  by  their  tteaoherous 
allies.  On  receiving  the  news  of  this  catastrophe,  Moham- 
med swore  to  be  revenged :  be  ordered  his  eldest  son,  Al- 
mundhir,  to  take  the  field  a^inat  the  rebels,  engoining  him 
never  to  appear  again  in  hu  presence  unless  he  had  com- 
pletely crushed  the  perfidious  outlaw.  Al-mundhir  sot^fat 
Omar,  who  awaited  his  arrival  without  teax.  Id  the  bloody 
battle  that  ensued  (A.n.  86  7)  the  rebels  were  cut  to  pieces,  and 
their  chief  was  obliged  to  seek  refuge  among  the  fastnesses 
of  the  Pyrenees.  But  Omar  had  too  much  spirit  to  be  put 
"down  by  one  reverse,  although  he  could  scarcely  depend  on 
a  few  score  of  followers:  be  ofl'ered  his  services  to  the  Na- 
varrese,  gained  for  them  many  fortresses,  and  received  from 
them  the  title  of  king.  The  governors  of  Saragossa  and 
Huesca  having  taken  the  field  against  him,  he  defeated  their 
united  forces,  and  conquered  the  whole  country  as  far  as  the 
Ebro.  This  time  the  sultan  Mohammed  in  person,  accom- 
panied by  bis  son  Al-mundbir,  marched  against  the  rebel. 
Omar  endeavoured  by  light  skirmishing  to  prevent  a  general 
enguement,  but  he  was  unsuccessful ;  and  aAer  a  most 
bloo^  conflict,  in  which  he  himself  was  dangerously  wounded* 
his  army  was  completely  defeated  at  Ayber,  on  the  frontier 
of  Navarre  and  Aragon,  in  aj>.  S82.  Omar  eontrived  to 
escape  flrom  the  field  of  battle,  hut  he  died  the  eniuing  year 
from  his  wounds.  He  left  a  son,  ni^ed  K&leb,  who  in- 
herited bis  courage,  and  who,  more  fortunate  than  his  &ther, 
remained  in  undisturbed  nossession  of  Eastern  Spain,  where 
he  had  founded  a  kingdom,  until  he  was  ultimately  put 
down  by  Abd-al-rahman  HI.,  in  A..D.  919.  Omar  and  bis 
son  K&leb  have  been  often  confounded  by  Cardonne  uid 
Casiri;  and  hence  the  error  committed  by  M.  de  Buy 
(Biographie  Unxverselle,  in  voc  Omar  Bm  H^uoun},  who 
made  one  out  of  tbe  two  individuals. 

(Conde,  Historia  de  la  Dominadon  de  losArabet  en  EapaSa, 
vol.  L,  p.  294  et  seq. ;  Casiri,  Bib.  Jr.  Higp.  Etc.,  vol.  ii., 
pp. 34,  47.  108, et  passim;  Cardonne, Hitt.  de  tjft.  et  dt 
VEtp.,  vol.  i.,  p.  289  et  »ac^. ;  Roderici  Toletani  Hittoria 
Artmm  ad  calcem  Brpenii  Hittoria  Saraeeniaet  Lugd, 
Bat,  1625.) 

OMAR,  an  eminent  physician  and  mathematician,  whese 
complete  name  and  titles  are  Omar  Ben  Abderiahman  Elen 
Ali  Abulbakem  Al-Kermani  (the  Carmanian,  probably 
so  called  from  his  family  having  been  originally  natives  of 
the  province  of  Kerman,  or  Carmania,  a  country  on  the 
south-east  of  Persia).  He  was  bom  at  Cordova,  a.h.  368 
Ca.d.  990),  and  travelled  into  the  East  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
proving himself  in  geometry  and  medicine.  On  his  return 
to  Spain  he  settled  at  Saragossa,  where  he  died,  at  the  aee 
of  ninety,  a-b.  458  (aj>.  1080).  Ha  was  particulacTy 
fiimous  for  his  skill  in  pexforming  surgical  operations,  but 
left  no  works  behind  him  either  on  medicine  or  mathe- 
matics. 

((.Arab.  PAilotoph^  Biblioth.,  in  Caairi,  BiUioA.  Arabico- 
Him.  Eteurial,  torn.  i..  p.  436.) 

OMAR.  BEN-AHMED  BEN-CHALDUN  ABU 
MOSLEM  AL  HADHKAMI,  was  probably  bom  (as  hia 
name  would  seem  to  imply)  in  Hadhramaut,  a  province  of 
Arabia.  He  gave  his  chief  attention  to  geometry,  astro- 
nomy, and  medicine,  in  all  of  which  branches  of  science  be 
acquired  great  iame,  and  was  no  less  eminent  for  his  moral 
character  than  for  his  philosophical  attainments.  He  died 
A.R.449  (aj).  1071),  at  Seville,  in  Spain,  where  he  had  been 
for  some  time  settled. 

(Arab.  PkUosoph.  Biblioth.,  loco  citato.) 

OMAYYADES,  or  UMAYYADES.  [Moors.! 

OMBI.  [Egypt.] 

OMEN,  a  sign  or  prc^ostication  of  future  events,  sup- 
posed to  be  an  intimation  from  a  superior  power.  Accord- 
ing to  Varro  (De  Ling.  Lai.,  1^*  v.,  c.  7),  the  word  is  derived 
from  the  language  or  a  person  apeaking ;  '  Omen,  quod  ex 
ore  primum  elatum  est,  lamm  dictum ;'  wKict'  «>-  -loJ*^., 
opinion  of  Cioevo  (Z>f  jDmn.,  ^^^^VSipm 
solum  Deorum  vooes  Py  thagorni  obaervitaTerunt,  aed^tiam 
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jmninum,  qusB  Towit  omna*  (the  Pythagoreans  aitmded 
to  the  Tcrdft  not  only  of  gods  but  also  of  men,  vhich  they 
called  omen&).  Thn  tenn  afterwards  comprehended  alt  signs 
of  ftiture  events. 

In  all  probability  there  is*  no  nation  that  fau  not  at  some 
timu  entertained  a  belief  in  omens.  "We  find  traces  of  it  in 
the  Scriptures.  Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  it  was 
general.  The  Persians,  the  Arabians,  the  Scandinavians, 
the  Germans,  the  Icelanders,  the  antient  Britons,  and  the 
early  Christians,  were  all  imbued  with  this  superstition. 

Many  carious  instances  of  Roman  superstition  with  re- 
ference to  omens  are  enumerated  in  Pliny  (xxxriii.  2). 
•  The  unlucky  omens  which  preceded  tiie  battle  of  Cannee 

ere  enumerated  by  Silius  Italicus,  lib.  viii.,  t.  626,  &c. ; 
see  also  Luean,  i.,  y.  522,  &c.  Pausanias  fiv.  18)  enumerates 
the  omens  which  announced  the  fiite  of  the  Messenians  in 
their  strugsle  with  the  Lacedemonians.  Suetonius  {Jul^ 
f  59)  says  tnat  Ciesar,  in  landing  at  Adrumetum  in  AfHca 
with  his  army,  happened  to  fall,  on  his  &ce,  which  was 
reckoned  a  bad  omen ;  but,  with  great  presence  of  mind,  he 
laid  hold  of  the  ground  with  his'  right  hand,  and  kissing, 
it  as  if  he  had  fallen  on  purpose,  he  exclaimed,  *Teneo  te, 
Africa '  (I  take  possession  of  ihee,  O  Africa). 

A  superstitious  regard  to  omens  in  our  own  country  for- 
merly made  a  considerable  addition  to  the  stock  of  human 
misery.  Generally  speaking,  we  now  look  back  with  indif- 
ference on  the  trivial  and  ridiculous  accidents  which  alter- 
nately afTorded  matter  of  joy  or  sorrow  to  our  ancestors. 
Nevertheless,  i  n  remote  |>arts  of  the  kingdom,  a  superstitious 
reKard  to  omens  still  exuts. 

Wythers,  in  his 'Abuses  stript  and  whipt,*- Sto..  Lond, 

1613,  p.  167,  says:— 

'  For  wortblewe  niattm  warn*  mm  wimdroiu  Md, 
Whum  If  I  eall  not  Toina,  I  miut  term  mad. 
If  that  their  homs  bleed  aoDie  certain  drops. 
Aad  theu  mgalnc  uuoa  tha  nidd^e  •kip*. 
Or.  ir  the  bftbllDC  Anr  I  m  caJl »  Jxy, 
A  Sqidnell.  or  b  Hue  but  cknm  Uimr  wajr. 
Or  \t  the  nU  Ul  towud  them  at  table. 
Ot  anr  Mieh  Iflte  wpenUtiMi  babl^ 
TMr  mirth  te  miri)  baeauM  they  bold  U  tne 
Tbat  Boma  mlMoaBee  mint  thereupoD  ennw.' 

Dryden  and  Lee's '  CBdipus,'  act  iv.,  sc.  1.  also  satirises 
this  superstition: 

*  Pot  wliea  wc  think  fate  Iiorcrt  o'er  our  heads. 
Oar  uppreheiicion*  ihoat  Iteyond  all  boun<)a. 
Owli,  mvent,  cricltctt,  ■eem  thu  wfttcli  of  daaOi; 
Natuie'i  worst  Trrmin  Kttre  her  podlUcfl  «jiu; 
Echoet.  Uie  very  loaTinga  of  a  voice. 
Grow  babUut  ghosti.  itid  cull  tu  to  our  gmvaa 
Ejieh  mule-liill  thought  twelli  Id  a  huge  OlympM, 
WhHe  we,  fcnlaatic  drFamer*.  hi>Bva  and  pufl^ 
And  aweat  wltli  an  iiaagtnniion'a  wnight ; 
Aa  If,  like  AUaa,  with  the>e  mortal  nhoiildora 
Wa  could  foitaiii  the  burden  of  the  world.' 

Butler  fre(juently  alludes  to  omens  in  his  'Hudibras;* 
and  no  writer  have  they  been  more  successfully  ridiculed 
than  by  Gay  ,in  his  fable  of  the  '  Farmer's  Wife  and  the 
Raven.* 

Dr.  Hickes,  in  a  Letter  to  Dr.  Arthur  Charlett,  Master 
of  University  College,  Oxford,  dated  January  23,  171), 
preserved  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  mentions  '  the  omens 
that  happened  at  the  coronation  of  King  James  II.,  which,' 
says  be,  *  I  saw :  vis.,  the  tottering  of  the  crown  upon  his 
b«td ;  the  brokui  canopy  over  it ;  and  the  rent  fl^  luinging 
ilpoQ  the  White  IVnrer  vhen  I  came  home  Awn  the  coro- 
nition.  It  was  torn  by  the  wind  at  the  same  time  the  signal 
vras  given  to  the  Toww  that  he  was  orowned.  I  put  no 
great  stress  upon  these  omens,  but  I  cannot  despise  them ; 
most  of  them,  I  believe,  come  by  chance,  but  some  from 
superior  intellectual  agents,  especially  those  which  regard 
the  &te  of  kings  and  nations.* 

Aubrey,  in  his  '  Miscellanies,'  8vo.>  Lond.,  2nd  edit^  p. 
37-46,  devotes  a  section  to  Omens. 

OMENTUM  is  a  broad  band  of  membrane  connecting 
two  or  more  of.  the  abdominal  viscera.  The  chief  of  these 
membranes  is  the  great  omentum,  or  caul,  which  forms  a 
large  fold  connecting  the  stoiuacli  with  the  transverse  arch 
of  the  colon ;  others  of  less  size  and  impwtance  connect  the 
•tomaeh  and  liver,  and  the  stomach  and  spleen.  The  ereat 
omentum  always  contains  some  fat  surrounding  its  blood- 
Tessels.  so  that  it  looks  like  a  network  of  fbtfy  tissue,  and 
it  Is  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the  aoenmulation  of  At  in  cor- 

Eulent  persons,  in  whom  it  contributes  largely  to  the  pecu- 
ar  prominence  of  the  abdomen. 

OMER,  ST.,  a  town  in  France,  capital  of  an  arrondisse- 
ment  in  the  department  of  Pas  de  Calais,  130  miles  north 
ii  Paris  in  a  direct  iine,  or  138  miles  by  the  read  through 


Beauvais,  Abbeville,  and  Hesdin.  in  90**  45'  N.  lat  and 
2' 14' E.  long. 

This  town  was  antlently  a  villsge,  with  a  castle  callod 
Sitieu ;  the  sea  is  said  theu  to  have  flowed  up  to  the  place. 
It  was  fortified  with  walls  about  the  close  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, about  which  time  it  began  to  bear  the  name  of  its 
patron  saint,  Audomare,  or  Omer,  bishop  of  Therouenne. 
It  was  included  in  the  county  of  Fltmders,  and  was  amon^ 
the  possessions  of  the  ducal  house  of  Boiu^ogne.  from  which 
it  was  inherited  by  the  Spanish  branch  of  the  Austrian 
family.  The  emperor  Charles  V.  strengthened  the  foriiS- 
cations ;  and  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  bishop**  see  was 
transferred  hither  from  Hieronenne.  St.  Omer  wu  taken 
by  the  French  in  1677.  and  eonllrmed  to  them  the  following 
year  by  the  peace  of  Nim^en.  It  was  one  of  the  places 
chosen  by  Napoleon  forbnUdingbis  flotUlt  Sir  the  inrauon 
of  England.  Part  of  the  English  conlii^ent  of  the  allied 
army  of  oeenpetion  encamped  near  the  town  ui  1816.  The 
diocese  was  suppressed  at  the  Revolution. 

St  Omer  is  a  fortress  of  the  first  class ;  it  is  summnded 
by  fortifications  between  two  and  three  miles  in  circuit,  con- 
structed of  red  bricks.  It  is  strengthened  by  four  forts  and 
by  entrenchments,  aad  further  protected  by  marshes,  which 
can  easily  be  flooded.  There  are  four  gates,  of  which  only 
two  will  admit  carriages.  The  town  is  traversed  or  sur- 
rounded by  different  branches  of  the  canal  of  the  Aa,  and 
the  canal  of  St.  Omer,  which  unites  the  Aa  and  the  Lye. 
The  principal  streets  are  broad,  bat  there  is  onlv  one  ^iact, 
or  square.  The  houses  are  chiefly  built  of  yellow  or  grey 
brickSj  except  some  of  the  public  buildings,  which  are  of 
red  hrioks.  There  is  a  town-h«lU  forming  one  ude  of  the 
square.  There  are  four  churches,  two  parochial  and  tv-a 
subsidiary;  two  of  the  churches  are  fine  Gothic  buildings  ; 
that  formerly  attached  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Bertin  is  the  finest, 
hut  was,  in  1814,  falling  to  ruin.  The  ex-eathedral  it 
smaller  than  the  church  of  St.  Bertin,  but  in  better  preserrs- 
tioo.  The  front  of  the  church  of  the  collige,  or  high-school, 
is  surmounted  by  two  towers.  The  ramparts,  which  are 
planted  with  elm  trees,  the  quays  on  the  banks  of  tbe  canal, 
and  the  Calais  road,  are  used  as  public  walks.  There  are 
many  fountains. 

The  town  formerly  depended  for  support  on  'the  ex- 
penditure of  the  troops  iu  garrison  and  of  the  great  num- 
ber of  monks  and  other  members  of  tbe  religious  orders. 
There  were  formerly  twenty^flva  or  twen^^^  convents, 
including  the  abbey  of  St.  Bertin,  one  of  the  riebest  and 
most  famous  of  the  Benedictine  order  in  France,  where  Chil- 
d^ric  HI.,  the  last  ttf  the  Merovingian  kings,  was  confined 
after  bis  deposition,  and  where  he  died.  There  were  alto 
a  seminary  for  the  priesthood,  and  a  celebrated  English 
college  for  the  education  of  young  Roman  Catholics  of 
England  and  Ireland.  T^e  building  formerly  occupied  by 
this  collie  is  now  converted  into  a  military  bospiial.  Tbe 
inhabitants  of  St  Omer  amounted,  in  1831,  to  19,344:  io 
1836,  to  19,032.  They  are  engaged  in  the  manufiicture  of 
candles,  soap,  starch,  glue,  woollen  cloth,  blankets,  lace, 
fishing-nets,  cord,  linen  thread,  leather,  and  wicker 
wares,  of  which  last  a  considerable  quantity  is  exported. 
There  are  reflning-bous^s  for  salt,  dye-houses,  breweries, 
distilleries,  potteries,  oil-mills,  and  some  other  industrial 
eataUishmenta.  Trade  is  carried  on  in  com,  wine^  flax, 
oil,  and  coaL  There  are  two  considerable  &irs  in  tbe 
year.  There  are  in  the  town  an  Ursuline  convent,  a 
house  of  tbe  SoBurs  de  la  Charit6,  an  hospital  for  orphans 
and  foundUngs,  a  military  hospital,  another  hospital,  two 
almshouses,  a  high  school,  to  which  is  attached  a  public 
library  of  from  16,000  to  20,000  volumes,  a  school  of  dran- 
ing  and  architecture,  a  theatre,  public  baths,  an  ersenal. 
four  powder-magazines,  and  three  prisons.  The  canals  and 
roads,  which  converge  at  the  town  and  communicate  with 
Abbeville,  Boulogne,  Calais,  Dunkerque,  and  other  places, 
promote  its  commercial  and  general  prospenty. 

North  of  the  town  are  two  suburbs :  Hau't  Pont,  exten- 
sive and  well-buil^  on  the  banks  of  tbe  Aa ;  and  Lixel,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  are  of  Flemish  origin,  and  preserve 
their  language.  Th^  are  mostly  gardeners,  and  cultivate 
the  marshes  which  were  drained  by  their  fbreftthers.  This 
drainage  is  eflbcted  by  means  of  ditches  so  numerous  as  to 
form  a  complete  labyrinth,  and  to  insulate  almost  eveiy 
single  field  or  garden.  Each  proprietor  keeps  his  boat  bv 
which  alone  he  can  reach  tbe  land  which  he  cultivates ;  and 
in  which  he  conveys  part  of  his  family,  his  gardening  tooi^ 
and  his  produce.   Veg^l^yfafesrtDlO^'rewCTi.  an 
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onltiTated  rather  than  com.  The  soil  is  remarkahle  for  ita 
ftrtility.  The  canals  or  pools  of  this  marshy  tract  formerly 
contained  raany  floating  islands,  of  a  few  feet  diameter, 
oovered  with  grass  and  shruhs,  which  were  regarded  as  ob- 
jeots  of  great  curiosity ;  from  neglect  most  of  them  hare 
become  attached  to  the  hank  or  to  the  bottom  of  the  ditches. 
Peat  H  du^  in  these  marshes.  The  environs  of  St.  Oroer 
are  futile  in  corot  colza,  flax  and  hemp,  and  afford  excellent 
pasturage. 

The  arrondissement  of  St.  Omer  comprehends  an  area  of 
419  square  mites,  and  includes  117  communes.   It  is  sub- 
divided into  seven  cantons,  or  districts,  each  under  a  justice 
of  the  peace.   The  population,  in  1631,  was  103,073;  in 
1836.  it  was  105.020. 
OMERCUNTUC.   [Hindustan,  vol.  xii.,  p.  205.] 
OMMIADE,  or  UMEYVAH  DYNASTY.  [Moors.] 
O'MNIBUS,  a  long-bodied  coach  or  carriage,  calculated 
to  afford  side-seats  in  the  interior  to  twelve  or  fourteen  per- 
sons.  It  was  originated  in  Paris,  in  the  year  1827,  and 
derives  its  name  from  the  but  word  of  the  inscription  placed 
upon  the  sides  of  the  earliest  of  those  vehicles,  namely, 
BnirepTite  ginerale  da»  Ounibus.    In  the  latter  part  of 
1831  and  beginning  of  1832,  omnibus  carriages  began  to 
ply  in  the  streets  of  London.  Those  from  Poddiogtoo  to 
the  Bank  were  the  earliest.  Garrii^es  of  similar  form  were 
used  in  England  as  long  stages  more  than  forty  years  ago, 
but  not  answering  the  expectations  of  the  proprietor  in 
point  of  profit,  they  were  soon  laid  down.    Omnibuses  be-  ; 
gan  to  run  in  Amsterdam  in  September,  1839. 
OMSK.  [Siberia.] 
ON.  [EovpT.] 

ONAGGA,  or  DAUW,  names  of  the  Eqtms  monlanui 
of  Burchell.    [Horse,  vol.  xii.,  p.  SH.I 

ONAGRA'CEvS,  Under  this  name  is  comprehended  a 
group  of  polypetalous  exogenous  plants,  which,  in  their 
more  complete  condition,  are  certainly  known  by  their  in- 
ferior ovary,  and  by  all  the  parts  of  the  flower  being  four,  or 
a  constant  multiple  of  that  number.  Thus  in  the  plant  now 
figured  (Jutsiesa  grandiflora)  there  are  four  sepals,  four 
petals,  twice<four  stometis,  foqr  stigmas,  four  noils  to  the 
ovary,  and  the  fruit  when  ripe  hursU  into  four  valves.  The 
species  characterised  by  this  peculiarity  are  chiefly  her- 
baceous plants,  inhabiting  the  more  temperate  parts  of  the 
world,  and  have  while,  yellow,  or  red  Howers,  such,  for  ex- 
ample, as  the  great  genus  of  (Knotheras,  or  Evening  prim- 
roses, and  the  Epilobiums,  which  are  so  common  as  wild 

filants.    It  is  only  in  the  Fuchsia,  which  has  a  succulent 
ruit,  and  forms  an  approach  to  Myrtacee,  that  a  woody 
•tructure  is  met  with. 


1,  K  ftnh  neariy  rips,  ami  Kum^mlcd  by  iti  rmiT  lepnU;  2,  •  tranivem 
tloD  of  tho  tama,  to  show  Uie  four  cell*. 

But  although  genuine  OnaQ;races  are  thus  plainly  limited, 
botanists  admit  into  the  order  other  plants  whidi  do  not 
possess  the  character  proper  to  the  order,  and  which  are  re- 
garded as  imperfbct  states  of  it  Thus  Hipmm's,  which  has 
only  one  stamen,  no  petals  and  a  one-celled  ovary,  is  re- 


garded as  a  case  of  degradation  from  theOnagraceous  type; 
and  Lopezia,  with  only  one  perfect  stamen,  one  imporfcct 
stamen,  and  two  petals,  is  considered  another  but  less  de- 
graded condition  of  the  order.  (De  CbndoUe's  Prodromm, 
vol.  iii..  p,  35.) 

A  large  proportion  of  Onagraceous  plants  are  ornamental, 
and  consist  of  common  garden  flowen,  especially  the  species 
(^nothera,  Godetia,  Bptlobium,  and  Rustuiai  but  none  of 
of  them  nossess  any  useful  quality  worth  recording. 

ONCHI'DIUM.  [OvcLOBRANCHiATA,  vol.  viii.,  p.  249 ; 
LiHACiD^  vol.  xiii.,  p.  486.] 

ONCHIDO'RIS.   [Cyclobranchiata,  vol.  viii.,  p.  249.3 

ONCI'DIUM  is  a  very  large  genus  of  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical Orcbidaceee,  found  in  tho  western  hemisphere, 
where  the  species  are  common,  especially  in  Mexico 
and  some  of  the  West  Indian  islauds,  Brazil,  and  Peru. 
They  have  usually  yellow  flowers  spotted  with  a  rich  red- 
dish-brown :  sometimes  the  blossoms  are  purple,  and  more 
rarely  white.  They  belong  to  the  Vandeous  section  of  (heir 
order  [Orchidacea],  and  are  known  by  their  labellum 
beiuff  broad,  moro  or  less  lobed,  distinct  from  the  column, 
and  furnished  at  the  ba«e  with  a  tuberculated  disk,  which 
usually  presents  some  grotestjue  appearance.  Their  sepalv 
and  petids  afe  spreading*  their  column  has  a  membranous 
ear  on  each  side,  and  they  have  two  pollen  masses  attached 
to  a  long  caudicula.  The  most  remarkable  species  is  the 
Butterfly-plant,  so  called  in  consequence  of  the  supposed 
resemblance  of  its  flowers  to  some  insect  upon  the  wing 
This  is  found  in  Trinidad,  growing  on  the  branches  of  trees, 
and  bears  a  long,  jointed,  compressed,  spotted  scape,  from 
the  apex  of  which  swings  lightly  a  large  yellow  and  brown 
flower,  whose  labellum  is  compared  to  the  body  of  an  insect, 
the  column  to  its  head,  a  pair  of  processes  arising  from  the 
column  to  short  antenns,  and  the  long  narrow  sepals  and 
petals  to  legs.   It  is  now  common  in  hothouses. 


Onddiom  ntpilk^  or  BnUerB^  Plut. 


ONDA'TRA.  [Musquash  ] 
ONEGA.  Lake.  [Rcssia.] 

ONE'GLIA,  a  province  and  town  of  the  Sardinian  States 
in  tho  western  Riviera  of  Genoa,  between  the  provinces  of 
San  Remo  on  the  south-west  and  Albenza  on  the  north- 
east. The  Apennines  bound  it  to  the  north,  and  separate  it 
from  the  valley  of  thoTanaro  in  Piedmont.  The  province  of 
Oneglia  consists  of  several  valleys  sloping  from  lUe  foot  of 
the  Apennines  to  the  sea.  and  watered  by  mountain  toii'ents. 
Theprincipal  stream,  called  ihelmpero,  iluws  by  the  walls  of 
Oneglia.  The  chief  produce  of  the  country  is  oil,  of  which 
11)0,000  barrels  are  e.'sported  annually,  partly  by  sea  and 
partly  by  land,  to  Piedmont  and  Lorabaidy.  The  average 
price  of  each  barrel  on  tHb  spot  is  about  two  pounds  sterling. 
The  population  of  the  province  is  52,7  70,  distributed  into  6  7 
communes. 

1.  Oneglia,  where  the  authorities  residt,  Js    ^lobn  of 
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5400  inhabitmts :  it  has  a  fine  c»1legiate  church,  and  a  col- 
lege kept  by  t^e  fathers  Scholarum  Pianim.  Oneglia  is 
the  birthplace  of  the  celebrated  naval  commander  and  states- 
man Andrea  Doria.  In  1792  the  French  admiral  Truguet 
appeared  with  his  fleet  before  Oneglia,  and  tient  a  boat  to 
summon  the  town  to  surrender,  France  being  then  at  war 
with  tlia  king  of  Sardinia.  The  few  soldiers  in  the  town 
fired  upon  the  boat,  and  killed  some  sailors  and  wounded  the 
officer  in  charge  of  the  boat  Upon  this  Trugoet  Began  a 
fltrioui  oftononade  upon  the  town  and  almost  entirely  de- 
stroyed it  The  people  ran  away  to  the  mountains.  The 
town  has  been  since  rebuilt,  and  it  carries  on  some  trade  by 
sea.  3.  Porto  Maurizio,  a  few  miles  south-west  of  Oneglia, 
a  busy  thriving  seafaring  town,  has  a  small  harbour  for 
boats  and  a  roadstead  for  larger  vessels:  it  contains  nearly 
7000  inhabitants,  mariy  fine  houses,  a  handsome  collegiate 
church,  and  several  other  churches  with  good  paintings  of 
the  Genoese  school.  The  surrounding  hills  and  valleys  are' 
planted  with  olive-trees  and  studded  with  country-bouses. 
3.  Diano,  which  is  divided  between  Diano  Castello,  or  Up- 
per Diano,  and  Diano.Marina,  or  the  lower  town,  contains 
altogether  about  9000  inhabitants,  distributed  in  several 
Tillies  or  communes.  The  valley  of  Diano  ^  one  of  the 
most  fotile  di^cts  of  the  Riviera  of  Genoa.  It  produces 
oil  and  good  wine.  A  great  part  of  the  populwon  are 
sailors. 

Oneglia  wu  formerly  a  foudal  principality,  and  once  be- 
longed lo  the  family  of  Doria,  who  sold  it  in  1576  to  Em- 
manuel Pbilibert,  duke  of  Savoy  and  prince  of  Piedmont. 
From  that  time  it  remained  subject  to  the  House  of  Savoy, 
until  the  Freaeh  occupation  in  consequence  of  the  wars  of 
the  Revolution.   At  the  Restoration  it  was  formed  into  a 

Srovince  with  the  neighbouring  Genoese  district  of  Porto 
[aurizio.  A  new  road  leads  from  Oneglia  over  a  pass  in 
the  Apennines,  about  3000  feet  high,  to  Ormea  in  the 
valley  of  the  Tanaro  in  Piedmont 

(Serristori,  Statistica  deiT  Italia;  Bartolottit  Viaggio 
tulla  Liguria  Mariitima.) 
ONEIDA.   [New  York.] 
ONGAR.  [Easjtx.] 

ONION.  The  species  from  which  the  varieties  of  the 
common  onion  have  been  derived  is  the  AUium  Cepe.  Its 
uses  are  almost  universally  known,  and  its  cultivation  is 
practised  in  most  countries.  The  range  of  latitude  within 
which  it  may  be  grown  extends  fVom  the  tropics  almost  to 
the  coldest  verge  of  the  temperate  zone.  Its  leaves  and 
roots  are  of  an  annual  nature,  inasmuch  as  they  die  in  the 
course  of  a  single  summer,  after  perfecting  a  bulb ;  the  latter 
however  is  biennial,  and  capable  of  putting  forth  fresh  roots 
and  leaves  in  the  following  season,  and  of  acquiring  an 
increase  in  its  size.  This  property  is  taken  advantage  of  in 
one  of  the  modes  of  cultivation. 
The  following  are  the  principal  varieties : — 
£ar/y  jSt/Mr-«Atnn«d— valuable  only  on  account  of  its 
eailioeas. 

St/wr-fAinnAi— moderately  large,  flat,  shining,  white, 
mild. 

Poriugfd — large,  oblate,  imported  largely  from  the  country 
of  which  it  bears  the  name,  but  oul;r  adapted  for  a  supply 
during  the  early  part  of  winter :  quality  rather  mild. 

T^r^ioU — the  largest  of  all  the  varieties :  oval,  or  some- 
what flattened,  light  red,  mild,  but  does  not  keep  long. 

Spanish,  or  J?«a(jin^— large,  flat,  white,  mild ;  resembles 
the  Portugal  onion,  but  is  better  adapted  for  cultivation  in 
this  climate. 

Stragburg — large,  flat  or  globular,  li^t  red  tilled  with 
green,  strong-flavoured,  and  keeps  veil. 

Deptford  and  Globe— are  subvarieties  of  the  preceding, 
of  milder  quality,  and  yield  generally  good  crops. 

James's  Keeping — lai^e,  pyriform,  biownish-red ;  keeps 
remarkably  well ;  flavour  strong. 

Blood-red — middle-sized,  flat,  deep  red ;  keeps  well,  but 
of  the  strongest  flavour,  onwhieb  account  it  is  medicinally 
preferred  to  the  other  varieties. 

Yellow  or  Strata-coloured  (Ognon  paille  ouinmet^the 
French) — small,  globular,  firm,  valuable  for  pickling. 

Tkoo-bladed—amai\,  roundish,  green,  with  little  foliage. 

Potato  or  Under-ground  Onion. — This  peculiar  variety 
forms  numerous  bulbs  below  the  surface,  which  attain 
maturity  early  in  the  summer. 

Tree  or  Btdb-bearing  Onion— bears,  instead  of  flowers, 
small  bulbs,  which  are  only  useful  for  pickling. 

Onions  vHi  succeed  in  any  good  rich  soil,  provided  it  be 


neither  too  wet  and  adhesive,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  too 
dry  and  light  Tbey  may  even  be  grown  successively  on 
the  same  spot  for  a  number  of  years,  c(»ttTary  to  what 
happens  with  the  majority  of  crops.  Abundance  of  well- 
prepared  manure  should  be  thoroughly  incotporated  in 
digging  the  soil.  The  dung  of  pi^na  and  poultry  is  used 
with  advantage ;  and  some,  partieulariy  the  French  gv- 
deners,  piefbr  sheep-dung. 

The  time  of  sowing  the  general  crop  is  from  the  middle 
of  February  to  the  middle  of  March,  according  to  the  state 
of  the  ground  and  of  the  weather.  The  seeds  may  be  sowa 
broadcast  or  in  very  shallow  drills:  the  latter  mode  admits 
of  the  ground  Iwing  more  easily  stirred  on  the  surikoe  and 
kept  clean.  In  either  ease  the  seeds  should  be  covered  as 
lightly  as  possible. 

When  the  leaves  indicate,  by  the  general  yellowness  of 
their  points,  that  their  office  has  been  performed,  the  necks 
should  be  bent  and  the  bulbs  pulled  up  soon  after,  and 
spread  so  that  ^eir  fibres  and  stems  may  dry  and  wither  in 
the  sun.  They  may  then  be  stored  up  in  any  dry  aiiy 
situation. 

Very  large  onions  may  be  obtained  by  sowing  thickly  in 
April  on  poor  soil,  so  tlwt  the  produce  in  the  flrst  summer 
may  be  of  small  size.  The  crop  is  then  taken  up  as  above 
direct^,  and  the  smallest  and  finnest  are  selected  for  plant- 
ing in  rich  and  well-prepared  soil  in  the  following  spring. 

Onions  intended  for  pickling  should  be  sown  tfa&kly  on 
poor  and  dry  soil.  The  silver-skinned,  yellow,  and  two- 
bladed  onions  are  the  best  varieties  for  this  purpose. 

For  a  supply  of  young  onions  in  spring,  the  sowing  should 
be  made  in  August  Onions  are  sometimes  attacked  by  a 
grub  at  the  root  Trenching  the  soil  to  a  Rood  depth,  soot, 
charcoal-dust,  and  hme-water,  have  sevemlly  been  sueeeas- 
fullv  applied  as  remedies. 

dNi'SClA.   [Entomostomata,  vol.  is.,  p.  456.] 

O'NKELOS  was  the  author  of  the  most  celebrated  of 
Targums,  or  Chaldee  paraphrases  of  the  Old  Testament 
[TAROtTHS.]  The  age  at  which  he  lived  cannot  be  deter- 
mined with  any  certainty.  Jahn  concludes  from  his  stylo 
that  he  wrote  not  later  than  the  second  or  third  century. 
The  Babylonian  Talmud  states  that  he  was  ootttemjporaiy 
with  Gamaliel;  this  would  place  him  about  the  time  of 
Christ  From  the  mention  made  of  him  by  the  Babylonish 
Talmud,  and  from  the  purity  of  his  language,  which  is 
much  better  Chaldee  than  that  used  in  Palestine,  and  ap- 
proaches more  nearly  than  any  other  extant  specimen  of 
the  language  to  the  Chaldee  in  Daniel  and  Ezra,  Eichhom 
supposes  that  he  was  a  native  of  Babylon.  His  Targnm 
conuins  the  Pentateuch  only.'  It  is  a  faithful  version,  and  , 
corresponds  so  exactly  with  the  Hebrew  text,  that  it  used  to 
be  chanted  to  the  same  notes,  alternately  with  the  Hebrew, 
in  the  ^wiah  synagogues,  down  to  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  ThisTargum  is  not  mentioned  by  Ohgen 
or  Jerome,  which  may  perhaps  be  accounted  for  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that  Origen  did  not  know  Chaldee,  and  that 
JenAne  only  learnt  it  late  in  life.  The  Tkrgiun  of  Onkdos 
is  printed  in  the  Antweip  and  Complutensian  Polyg^otts, 
in  Buxtorf 's  Hebrew  Bible,  and  in  Walton's  PoWglott.  It 
has  been  published  sei^rately  at  various  Umes.  The  edititn 
which  has  been  generally  feUowed  is  that  of  Venice,  ISlS, 
and  1525-6.  It  has  been  translated  into  Latin  by  Alfonso 
de  Zamora,  Paulus  Fagius,  Bernardinus  Baldos,  and  An- 
drew de  Leon  of  Zamora. 

(Prideaux's  ConnecHon,  pt  ii.,  bk.  riii.,  p.  757 ;  Home's 
Introduction,  vol.  it,  p.  199 ;  Jahn,  Introd.  tn  Lib.  Sac.  Vet. 
Fixd.,  p.  59 ;  Winer,  De  Onkeloao  ejusque  Paraphrcui  Chal- 
daica  Dissertaiio,  4to.,  Lips.,  1820.) 

0N0MAT0PB1A  (^vo/iaroroita,  ^/urroirotqaic],  which 
literally  means  *  the  making  of  words,'  is  the  name  given  to 
those  words  which  are  formed,  or  supposed  to  be  formed, 
by  an  imitation  of  natural  sounds.  Thus,  the  words  *  to 
n^h,'  *  to  murmur,* '  to  bleat,* '  to  creak,*  and  many  othets 
are  supposed  to  be  merely  imitations  of  natural  sounds : 
but  the  number  of  such  w<ffds  has  been  greatly  euggerated 
by  some  grammarians.  Aristophanes  imitates  the  croekiDe 
of  the  frogs  by  ^fttnmil  udl  ko&^  {Progs,  h  309X  *« 
Ennius  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  by  the  word  tatatanUn. 
(Serviut  on  ^n.,  ix.  503.) 

ONTARIO,  LAKE.  [Caxada.] 

ONYCHOTEUTHIS.  [Tbuthid*.] 

ONYCHOTHE'RIUM,  Fischer's  name  for  the  Megit- 
lonyx  Jeffersonix.  [MBaATHBRii»&-vol.  xv..  p.  68.] 

6mt.  [Q«AM..]^3,g,.^3^t,yiLj00gle 
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OODIPOOR.  [HiNouiTAH,  vol.  xiU  p.  214.] 
OOJKIN  iUjjai/ini)y  a  principality  in  tbe  province  of' 
Malwa,  sabject  to  Junkojee  Scindia.  situated  on  th.e  right 
bank  of  the  Sippra  river,  near  to  the  south-western  extre- 
mity of  the  province,  llie  soil  is  very  fertile,  producing 
in  ordinary  seasons  abundant  harvests:  but  when,  the  season 
is  more  than  usually  rainy,  the  ground  is  rendered  so  soft 
a»  to  impede  the  operations  of  agriculture;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  if  the  season  should  prove  dry,  the  people  are 
reduced  to  great  extremity  owing  to  tbe  absence  of  wells 
and  all  other  means  for  irngating  the  lands.  The  town  of 
Oojein  is  situated  in  23"  1 1'  lat.  and  75'  46'  E.  long. 
Until  tbe  transfer  of  the  seat  of  government  to  Gualior, 
Oojein  was  tbe  capital  of  the  Scindia  Mahrattas ;  it  was 
once  a  large  and  populous  city  six  miles  in  circumference, 
tlie  whole  area  being  occupied  with  buildings,  hut  many  of 
tbe  inhabitants  have  been  drawn  away  since  the  dejparture 
of  the  court  to  Grualior  and  Indora,  and  the  number  of  dwell- 
ings has  rapidly  aifd  materially  diminished.  The  greater 
part  of  tbe  nouses  are  low ;  scarcely  any  exceed  two  stories 
in  height.  Nearly  all  are  built  of  mud  throughout,  walls, 
roofs,  and  floors  being  of  that  material.  A  few  of  tbe  su- 
perior houses  have  wooden  fronts,  which  are  elaborately 
carved,  and  the  roofs  are  tiled.  Some  of  the  members  of 
tbe  Scindia  family  still  reside  at  Oojein.  [Hindustan.] 

OOLITE,  the  characteristic  rock  of  one  of  the  great 
systems  of  secondary  strata.  [Gboloot.]  One  of  the 
purest  examples  of  oolite  is  the  fine  yellow  IVeestone  of  Ket- 
ton  in  Norlbamptonshire,  which  is  wholly  composed  of 
round  grains  of  concretionary  structure,  adherent  by  their 
contiguous  surfaces,  so  as  to  fam  a  stone  easily  wrought 
vnth  the  chisel,  and  of  a  durable  quality.  The  Bath  me- 
stone  is  anotW  example  where  the  grains  (often  hollow] 
are  connected  by  interposed  cateareous  matter ;  the  Portland 
stone  resepbles  the  former,  but  eontaina  disseminated  or 
a^r^^ated  sile« ;  and  not  to  extend  the  catalogue,  much  of 
the  liinoolnsbire  freestone  is  oolite^  of  which  the  round 
grains  are  firmly  compacted  in  a  general  basis  of  crystallized 
carbonate  of  lime.  The  resemblance  of  the  grains  to  small 
ova,  or  the  roe  of  fishes,  has  given  origin  to  the  English 
term  *  Oolite'  (from  the  Greek  w4v,  oon,  an  egg),  and  the 
German  '  Rogenstein,'  or  roestone. 

Limestones  possessing  the  oolitic  character  occur  in 
different  parts  of  the  series  of  strata,  but  nowhere  very 
abundantly  exoept  between  the  lias  and  the  green-sands. 
Specimens  may  be  found  in  the  mountain-Umastone  at  Clit 
top,  Kirkby  Lonsdide.  &c.,  and  in  the  DMj^esian  limestone 
of  Yorkshire  and  Derbyshire ;  and  in  this  latter  ease  tlie 
grains,  lai^e  and  distinct,  show  obvionsly  the  omeentrie 
lamination  which  bebngs  to  certain  oolitaaoalled  '^^isolites.' 
and  which  nay  be  detected  in  nearly  all  with  the  aid  of  the 
microscopa. 

OOLITIC  SYSTEM.  For  the  order  of  succession  of 
tbe  strata  composing  this  great  series  of  English  strata  see 
Qbology.  On  the  continent  of  Europe  the  corresponding 
strata  receive,  from  their  conspicuous  development  in  the 
Jura  Mountains,  the  titles  of  JuraKalk  and  Calcaire  Juras* 
sique.  [jTniA.l 

OON  ALASHKA  is  the  most  frequented  of  the  Aleutian 
Islaads,  which  stretch  from  tbe  peninsula  of  Aliaska,  a  part, 
of  the  continent  of  Nwth  America,  across  tbe  Pacific  to- 
wards the  peninsula  of  Kamtchatka-  It  is  situated  in 
54*  N.  ke.  and  138°  30' W.  long.,  and  extends  from  north- 
east to  south-west  about  fifty  mUes  in  length,  but  it  varies 
greatly  in  width.  Black  mosses  of  rocks  rise  perpendicularly 
out  of  tbe  sea  to  a  great  elevation,  and  their  summits  are 
covered  with  eternal  ice.  The  highest  summit,  called  Ma- 
kushkaia-sobko,  is  more  than  7000  ieet  above  the  sea-level, 
and  continues  to  smoke  without  intenuption.  There  is  also 
another  active  volcano.  In  1795  a  voloano  rose  out  of  the 
sea,  about  thirty  miles  west  of  the  nortb-eastern  point  of 
Oonaloshka.  The  rocks  however  are  not  composed  of  lava, 
nor  has  real  lava  been  found,  so  far  as  the  island  has  been 
yet  examined.  But  there  are  several  hot  utrings;  and 
earthquakes  am  eomnun.  The  rooks  eonsist  of  gianite  and 
porphyry. 

Owdashka  and  the  islands  lyii^  west  of  it  are  entirely 
destitute  of  trees.  Willows  occur  in  damp  places,  hut  they 
hardly  rise  above  tbe  luxuriant  growth  of  grass  and  herbs. 
Even  the  lower  hills  only  support  alpine  plants.  Tbe 
riwistnre  of  the  atmiMpheie  maintains  a  perpetual  verdure 
on  the  steep  mountam-summUs  up  to  the  snow.  The 
Ruasiana  have  brought  oottla  to  the  island,  and  lAtke*  in  I 


1826,  ma  able  to  get  bee£   Potatoes,  turnips,  and  ndiriies 

are  tbe  only  vegetables  that  thrive.  No  kind  of  grain  sue 
ceeds.  The  lower  shores  of  the  islands  are  often  lined  with 
drift  wood,  which  consists  of  pines,  and  several  kinds  of  trees 
which  grow  in  a  much  warmer  climate,  as  the  camphor-tree. 

The  inhabitants  live  chietly  by  fiyhing.  The  surrounding 
sea  abounds  in  cod,  halibut,  &c.,  and  ^appcially  in  seals. 
Whales  are  also  bumerouti.  Wild  geese  and  ducks  are  very 
abutidant  in  spring  and  autumn ;  they  are  salted  and  smoked 
for  winter  food.  The  eggs  of  the  sea-fowl,  which  hatdi  in 
the  neighbouring  islets  and  rocks,  are  also  collected.  The 
inhabitants  are  Aleutians :  their  number  is  very  small.  The 
Russian  American  Company  has  an  establishment  at  llliu- 
liuk,  or  I  Uoaloak,  towards  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the 
island,  which,  in  1826,  was  inhabited  by  twelve  Russian  and 
twenty  Aleutian  families.  The  harbour,  being  surrounded 
by  high  mountains,  is  very  safe,  but  it  has  the  disadvantage 
of  being  diiBeuU  of  access,  owing  to  the  entrance  being 
narrow,  tortuous,  and  there  being  no  bottom  at  1 00  fathoms. 
Tbe  climate  of  this  place  is  rather  wet  than  cold.  There  are 
almost  continual  fogs  during  the  winter,  and  rain  is  abun- 
dant all  the  year  round.  The  mean  annual  temperature  is 
OS  high  as  40°,  which  is  one  degree  above  that  of  Trend- 
hiem  in  Norway,  and  not  quite  two  degrees  less  than  that 
of  Christiania. 

(Sauer's  Account  qf  a  Oeoerc^hical  and  Attronomical 
Expedition  to  the  Northern  ^rti  'if  Rutsta;  Langsdorf's 
Voyages  and  Travelt  in  variom  Parts  c^f  the  World; 
Kotzebue's  Voyage  ^  Discovery  into  the  South  Sea  and 
Behriia't  Strait ;  Lutke's  Voyage  autour  du  Monde.) 

PORT,  ADAM  VAN,  son  of  Lambert  Van  Oort.  vas 
bun  at  Antwerp  in  15A7.  He  derived  his  instruction  from 
his  lather,  and  spon  rose  into  esteem  as  a  |ntnter  of  history, 
ancl  likewise  as  an  able  punter  of  landscapes.  Van  Oort  s 
greatest  honour  however  is,  that  he  was  the  first  instructor 
of  Rubens,  whose  works  have  immortalised  bis  master's 
name  as  well  as  his  own. 

Though  in  his  bftst  time  -  his  composition  wu  agreeable 
and  tbe  drawing  correct,  he  neglected  the  study  of  nature 
and  was  entirely  a  mannerist.  He  seems  not  to  have  looked 
on  painting  as  a  fine  art,  but  as  a  means  of  acquiring 
wealth.  In  his  latter  time  his  performances  bad  little  to 
recommend  them  except  freedom  of  handling  and  good 
uolouring.  Yet,  with  all  his  defects,  he  was  looked  upon  as 
a  good  painter;  and  Rubens  used  to  say  that  if  he  had 
studied  at  Rome,  he  would  have  surpassed  all  his  contem- 
poraries.  He  died  in  1641,  aged  84. 

OPAL.  Of  this  mineral,  which  is  esaeatially  a  hydrate 
of  silica,  there  are  mentioned  by  Mr.  Brooki^  in  tbe  *  En- 
cyclopedia Hetropolitana,*  eleven  varieties,  and  neariy  as 
many  are  described  by  Phillips. 

Precious  Opal,  or  Noble  Opal. — This  mineral  is  white, 
bluish  or  yellowish  white,  and  exhibits  a  beautiful  variety 
or  pla^  of  colours,  as  blue,  green,  yellow,  and  red,  several 
of  which  appear  together^  Fracture  conchoidal,  with  a 
vitreous  or  resinous  lustre :  it  is  easily  broken,  but  scratches 
glass-  Specific  gravity  2  06  to  2-09,  Infusible  by  the  blow- 
pipe, but  becomes  opaque  and  loses  water.  The  most  beau- 
tiful specimens  ocour  in  Hungary,  but  it  has  also  been  found 
in  Saxony,  South  America,  &c.  Analysisof  the  Hungarian 
opal  by  Klaproth:— Silica,  90;  Water,  10. 

Hre  Opal.— In  this  the  internal  reflection  is  bright  red. 
It  occuiB  with  the  precious  opal  in  Hungary,  and  has  also 
been  found  in  ConiwalL 

Sydrophane.-'lt  is  usually  opaque,  but  is  rendered  trans- 
parent and  exhibits  Uw  icideseent  odIoucs  of  the  precious 
opal  by  immersion  in  water.  Acooi^ng  to  Klaproth  it 
contains  a  little  alumina  in  addition  to  silica  and  water. 

Common  Opal. — This  is  of  various  shades  of  colour,  as 
white,  green,  yellow,  and  red;  but  is  entirely  destitute  of 
the  play  of  colours  exhibited  by  the  noble  opal.  In  other 
propertiea  they  greatly  resemble  each  other.  It  is  stated 
to  contain  a  little  oxide  of  iron  mixed  with  tbe  silica  and 
water.  It  is  found  chiefly  in  Hungary  and  Saxonv,  but 
specimens  have  also  been  produced  in  Cornwall. 

Semi-Opal. — ^This  ia  more  opaque  than  common  opal,  and 
is  dull.  It  occurs  either  white,  grey,  yellow,  brown,  or 
green.   It  is  found  in  the  same  places  as  ^e  foregoing. 

ffood  Opalf  so  called  from  its  showing  the  woody  struc- 
ture. It  occurs  of  several  tints  <rf  whit^  gr^.  brown,  and 
black.  It  is  generally  harder  than  semj-msl,  but  does  not 
materially  differ  firom  it  in  other  propeifm.,^JL^iMe4i%.ii| 
Hungary  and  in  TrtBsylvanisPigitized  By  VjCJUV TC 
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Cacholong  i»  vhite  opaque  opal ;  harder  than  common 
opal;  dull;  brittle;  fnetura  flat  concfaoidaL  Specific 
gravity  ii*3.  Innutblebefixe  the  blow-pipe.  It  is  found  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Cmch  in  Buoharia,  in  loow  masses.  It 
occurs  also  in  the  Faroe  Islands  Greenland,  and  Iceland. 

OjxUJatper.  Fmvginoug  Opal. — Opaaue,  or  but  feebly 
transparent  on  the  edges.  Colour  generally  deep  shades  of 
red,  yellow,  and  grey.  Fracture  flat  conchoidal.  It  appears 
to  be  a  silicate  of  iron  with  water.  Klaproth's  analysis  of  a 
variety  from  Telkebanya  gave— Silica,  43  •  5  :  Oxide  of  Iron, 
47'0;  Water,  7*5.   It  occurs  in  Hungry,  Siberia,  &c 

Menilite. — Occurs  in  irregular  or  reniform  masses.  Colour 
usually  smoke-brown.  Opaque,  or  slightly  translucent.  It 
occurs  at  Menil-montant,  and  St.  Ouen  near  Paris,  in  beds 
of  adhesi%'e  slate.  According  to  Klaproth  it  consists  of — 
Silica,  85-5;  Alumina,  1";  Water,  inflammable  matter, 
and  traces  of  lime  and  iron,  11'. 

Hyalite.  Mullet's  Glatt.— Occurs  in  small  globular  and 
botryoidal  forms.  Lustre  vitreous.  Brittle,  hut  scratches 
glass.  Specific  gravity  about  2'4.  Infusibto  by  the  blow- 
pipe. It  occurs  in  amygdaloid,  near  Frankfbrt-on-the- 
Hain,  in  Hungary,  &c.  According  to  Bucholz  it  tnosists 
of— Silica,  with  a  trace  of  alumina,  92*  ;  Water,  6*3. 

Geyierite.  Sfficeom  Sinter. — This  mineral  is  white,  or 
yellowish  or  greyish  white.  It  is  brittle.  Specific  gravity 
abontl'607.  Infusiblejoercsbythebtow-pipe.  It  is  deposited 
by  the  hot  springB  of  Iceland  and  elsewhere.  According  to 
Klaprothitconsistsof— Silica,  98"  ;  Alumina,  1-5;  Iron, 5". 

OP'ERA  (Ital.,  work),  a  regular  drama  set  to  music, 
always  accompanit^  by  scenic  representation,  frequently  by 
machinery,  and  sometimes  by  dancing.  The  true  Opera,  as 
found  on  all  the  Italian  stages,  whether  in  Italy  or  elsewhere, 
and  as  performed  in  the  French  language  at  the  Jeadimie 
Rovale,  admiti  no  Bpeaking;  all  is  recitatiim  or  air,  Sec. ; 
while  what  ii  called  Open  in  the  national  theatres  of  Ger- 
many and  England,  as  well  as  the  French  Optra  Comqtte, 
is  of  a  mixed  kind— partly  spoken,  partly  sung. 

The  constituents  of  an  opera,  says  Rousseau,  are,  the 
Poem,  the  Music,  and  the  jDecorations.  The  poetry  ad< 
dresses  itself  to  the  mind,  fhe  music  to  the  ear,  the  painting 
to  the  e^e;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  three  to  unite  their 
powers,  in  order  to  move  and  make  an  impression  on  the 
heart  Here,  as  in  his  well-known  definition  of  music 
[Music,  p.  1 93*  Rousseau  degrades  the  art  which  is  the  vital 
part  of  the  opera,  to  a  mere  sensual  enjoyment;  but  in 
the  very  next  sentence  he  betrays  that  inconsistency  which 
we  have  before  had  occasion  to  notice,  by  declaring  that 
music  is  able  to  paint  every  picture  and  excite  every  passion ; 
to  ffive  to  portry  new  fbrce,  to  decorate  it  with  new  charms, 
and  thus  at  onoe  to  exalt  and  triumph  over  it  If  the  opera 
music  of  Rousseau's  time,  most  of  which  is  now  deservedly 
fingotten,  could  embellish,  could  add  a  single  beauty  to  the 
poetry  of  Apostolo  Zeno  and  of  Metastasio,  how  much  more 
must  the  feeble  lyric  drama  of  a  later  period  he  indebted 
to  the  exquisite  melodies  the  sq^il-etirring  harmonies,  of  a 
Gimarosa  and  a  Winter,  of  a  Mozart  and  a  Rossini!  The 
fact  is,  that  the  poetry  of  an  opera  has  long  ceased  to  be 
considered  otherwise  than  as  a  vehicle  for  music,  and,  but 
fbr  the  scenery  and  decorations,  the  saying  of  theAbb^ 
Amaud,  that  the  Jialian  opera  if  a  concert,  qf  which  the 
drama  is  the  pretext,  would  be  applicable  to  nine  in  ten  of 
all  productions  of  the  kind  that  nave  appeared  during  the 
last  seventy  or  eighty  ye&n, 

Rousseau,  Algarotti,  Arteaga.  and  most  writers  on  the 
Opera,  refer  to  it  as  performed  at  the  Aeademie  Royaler  and 
on  the  stages  of  Milan,  Turin,  Naples,  &c,  where  the  ao- 
cesBories— the  scenery,  machinery,  and  daocnations — have 
always  been  splendid  and  appropriate,  and  not  such  as  aie 
so  frequently  witnessed  at  tne  two  Italian  theatres  of  Lon- 
don and  Pans.  Voltaire,  in  the  following  pan^rical  lines, 
had  in  view  the  grand  opha  of  the  French  caiwtid,  in  which 
the  ballet  was,  and  still  is,  quite  on  an  equal  footing  with 
the  opira. 

'  I)  hot  M  npdrft  k  m  pabi*  mafiqna, 

Od  lai  beuixuts,  U  tuuft  1*  miulqua, 
L'irt  de  Iromper  Ih  yens  par  let  eoulBuri^ 
L'art  pliu  heUTBDX  w  wdulre  le*  eoBur*. 
Ds  eeot ; luain  fimt  on  pLatilt  unique.* 

And  in  all  Opera-Houses,  properly  so  called,  beautiful 
seenery,  end  rich  decwations  of  every  kind,  which  will 
never  cease  to  eaptivate,will  always  be  required;  though  it 
Is  probable  that  the  increasing  taste  for  music  in  France  and 
Bngland  will  soon  lead  to  its  being  considered  of  such  para- 
mount importance  in  those  countries,  that  the  Ballet  will 


lose  much  of  its  attraction,  and  by  being  reduced  to  a  very 
subordinate  and  less  costly  condition,  enable  maoagm 
eidier  to  bestow  more  expense  on  the  opera,  in  all  its  parts, 
or  to  diminish  the  prices  of  admission,  now  so  exorbitantly 
high. 

The  moment  that  the  Opera  appeared  out  of  its  native 
country,  and  especially  when  it  reached  the  British  shores, 
it  was  attacked  by  a  host  of  critics  and  wits.  Addison  and 
Swift  were  among  the  first  to  level  the  shafts  of  ridicule  at 
it,  and  were  followed  by  Pope,  Young,  and  many  others. 
Addison  lived  to  retract  his  opinion,  for  some  of  the  ab* 
surdities  which  the  opera  in  its  infant  state  presented  were 
soon  corrected;  though  certainly  enough  remained,  and 
must  for  ever  remain,  to  sanction  the  objections  of  those 
who  tried,  or  may  still  judge,  the  melo-drama  by  the  cold 
stubborn  laws  of  unpoetical  probability.  There  were  not 
wanttiu  however  defenders  of  this  fovonrite  child  of  the  gi^ 
and  (ksnioDable  world,  and  foremost  among  them  was  tlte 
auUior  tX  the  verses  above  quoted,  whose  candid  apology 
for  the  Opera— In  the  prefocw  to  his  tragedy  of  Otdipe — we 
shall  here  translate. 

'The  opera,*  says  M..  Voltaire,  'is  a  representation  as 
whimsical  as  it  is  magnificent ;  where  the  eyes  and  ears  are 
more  satisfied  than  the  judgment;  where  a  subjection  to 
music  produces  faults  of  the  most  ridiculous  kind ;  where  it 
is  necessary  to  sing  airs  while  destroying  a  city,  and  to  dance 
around  a  tomb;  where  are  seen  thepalaceof  Pluto  and  that 
of  the  Sun,  together  with  gods,  demons,  magicians,  monsters, 
and  temples  erected  and  destroyed  in  the  twinlding  of  an 
eye.  We  tolerate  these  extravagancies,  we  even  admire 
them,  because  we  imagine  ourselves  in  fai^-land ;  and  as 
we  find  splendid  scenes,  el^ant  dancer  fine  music,  and 
some  interesting  scenes,  we  are  content  It  would  be  u 
alnurd  to  require  unity  of  time,  plane,  and  action  in  Aleettis, 
as  to  introduce  dances  end  devils  in  Cirma  or  ^dogme. 
Nevertheless,  though  operas  are  released  ftom  such  rules, 
the  best  of  the  kind  are  those  in  which  they  are  least  fre- 
quently violated  I  reasonably  require  more 

perfection  in  a  tragedy  than  in  an  opera,  because  in  the 
former  my  attention  is  undivided — because  in  that  my 
sure  does  not  arise  ftem  a  saraband  or  ayuf  de  ilmx^  for  it 
is  my  mind  alone  that  is  to  be  gratified.' 

Some  of  the  absurdities  of  the  op4ra  are  common  to  ail 
dramatic  representations,  and  those  which  are  peculiar  to  it 
are  now  far  less  numerous  than  in  '  the  good  old  times.* 
This  species  of  entertainment,  though  susceptible  of  much 
improvement,  has  not  stood  quite  atiU  while  everything 
else,  or  nearly  everything,  has  been  advancing.  Iliat  pro- 
minent feature  however  hi  the  musical  drama,  which  from 
the  very  first  proved  so  obnoxious  to  ridicule,  oontiuues  un- 
altered—the Recitative,  which  provoked  the  satire  of  oar 
forefathers,  and  is  yet  rather  tolerated  than  approved  by  the 
many— if  a  fault,  is,  we  believe,  a  foult  not  imputaUe  to  the 
moderns,  but  to  those  whom  it  has  hitboto  been 'thought 
right  to  consider  as  the  m^odels  of  dramatic  propriety  and 
poetical  taste.  This  leadd  to  an  inquiry  concerning  the 
origin  of  the  mdodrama^t.e.  the  musical  drama,  or  opera. 

That  the  opera,  properly  so  called,  whether  Italian  or 
French,  is  the  offspring  of  the  Greek  drama— «n  opinion 
that  for  years  past  has  been  gaining  ground — is  suppnled  by 
the  most  learned  and  able  writers  on  the  subieet,  and  seems 
likely  ere  long  to  be  univ«rsally  adopted.  The  first  that  we 
have  met  with  who  has  touched  on  tiiis  point  is  the  '  phi* 
losopher  of  Malmsbury,*  Hobbes.  who,  in  ft  letter  to  Sir 
Wiium  D'Avenant,  says,  *  There  is,  besides  the  gnoe  of 
styl^  another  cause  why  the  anttent  poets  dioie  to  write  in 
measured  language,  which  is  this:— their  poems  were  made 
at  first  with  intention  to  hare  them  son|t  as  well  epic  as 
dramatic  (which  custom  hath  long  time  been  laid  aside,  but 
began  to  be  revived  in  part  of  laie  years  in  ltaly\  and 
could  not  be  made  commensurable  to  the  voice  <x  instru- 
ments in  prose — the  ways  and  motions  wboreof  are  so  un- 
certain and  undistinguished  f  like  theway  and  motion  of  a 
ship  inthesea),as  notonly  todiscompoethe  best  composers,* 
but  also  to  dtsappoint  sometimes  the  most  attentive  reader, 
and  put  him  to  hunt  counter  for  the  sense.  It  was  therefore 
necessary  for  poets  in  those  times  to  compose  in  verse.' 
This  letter  is  dated  Paris,  1650 ;  consequenUy  written  an- 
terior to  the  establishment  of  the  Acadhme  Sojfak,  or 
French  opera. 

Dryden,  in  the  be^niiwof  theivefiuM  tohis  Albwumi 
Albamut,  rather  hastOy  calu  the  opeiC  unodranf  mvention, 
though  built  upon  the  [liQillchliDfiWiiMCAW 
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and  conjectures  that  it  was  borrowed  from  the  Spanish 
Moors ;  but  in  a  postscript  to  the  same,  he  corrects  himself  in 
the  following  rather  awkwardly-expressed  manner:  .'Pos- 
sibly the  Italians  went  not  so  far  as  Spain  for  the  inTention 
of  tDeir  operas:  they  might  have  it  in  theur  own  country, 
antf  Uuit  by  gathering'ap  the  shmwreeks  of  the  Athenian 
and  Roman  theatres,  which  we  snow  were  adorned  with 
scenes,  music,  dances,  and  machines,  especially  the  Gre- 
cian.' The  leuned  Jesuit,  Ph-e  Menestrier.  in  his  work, 
Das  BeprisentatioTu  en  Muaiquat  maintains  that  the  an- 
tient  tragedies  were  chanted.  Metastasio,  in  his  Biiratto 
della  Poeiica  d'Aristoiile,  expresses  a  most  decided  opi- 
nion that  the  Greek  and  Roman  dramas,  both  tragedies 
and  comedies,  were  sun^,  and  cites  in  proof  of  this  nu- 
merous classical  authorities.  Pye,  in  his  Commentary 
on  the  Poetic  af  Aristotle,  while  disputing  some  of  the 
inferences  of  Metastasio,  is  obliged,  though  unwillingly,  to 
acknowledge  that  the  opera  '  most  pro^bly '  is  '  a  lineal 
and  legitimate  offspring  of  the  Greek  tragedy/  and  that  the 
vastness  of  the  Roman  theatre  *  turned  the  necessary  means 
of  modulating  the  voice  into  real  musical  accompaniment;* 
that  is  to  say,  the  magnitode  of  the  place  rendered  chanting 
or  recitative  unavoidule. 

Rousseau  is  disposed  to  combat  the  opinion  that  the  opera 
is  a  derivative  of  the  anUent  drama,  but  admits  that  the 
Greek  tragedies  were  recited  in  a  manner  much  resembling 
flinging,  that  they  were  accompanied  by  inslruments,  and 
that  choruses  formed  pAt  of  them.  He  ttfterwards  says 
'  that  all  Greek  poetry  was  delivered  in  recitative,  because, 
the  language  being  melodious,  it  was  sufficient  to  add 
thereto  the  cadence  of  the  metre,  and  a  sustained  recitation, 
to  render  such  recitation  perfectly  musical.*  Granting  the 
recitative  and  chorus,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  lineal  dracent 
of  the  opera  is  proved.  The  reader  will  find  other  evidence 
on  this  subject  in  our  artide  Music,  pp.  24,  26,  first 
columns. 

But  the  resemblance  of  the  open,  as  it  first  appeared,  to 
the  antient  drama,  will  amount  to  little  less  than  identity, 
if  tlw  statement  and  reasonii^  of  th^  erudite  author  of  A 
Digsertation  on  the  Rise,  <^  Poetry  and  Music  are  ad- 
mitted. Dr.  Brown  (more  known  by  his  Estimaie  the 
Manners  and  Principles  qf  the  Times\  after  showing,  to 
us  in  a  very  sati8fkctoi7  manner,  that  the  Greek  drama  was 
musical,  proceeds  to  state,  that  *  the  same  union  was  bor- 
rowed and  maintained  through  the  several  poriods  of  the 
Roman  empire.  If  therefore  we  suppose,  wha^  is  altogether 
probable,  that  the  form  of  the  antient  tragedy  had  been 
kept  up  in  some  retired  part  of  Italy  which  the  barbarians 
never  conquered,  we  then  obtain  a  nir  aeeonnt  of  the  rise 
of  the  modem  Opera,  which  hath  so  much  eonfbunded  all 
.nqutry.* 

*  Aa  Venice,'  the  writer  conttnnes,  'was  the  plaoe  when 
the  opera  &nt  appeared  in  splendour,  so  it  is  highly  probable 
that  there  the  antient  tragedy  had  slept  in  obscurity  during 
the  darknesaof  the  barbarous  ages.  For  while  the  rest  of 
Italy  was  overrun  by  the  nations  from  the  north,  the  seas 
and  morasses  of  Venice  preserved  her  alone  from  their  in- 
cursions. Hence,  history  tells  us,  the  people  flocked  to  Venice 
from  every  part  of  Italy ;  hence  the  veiy  form  of  the  republic 
hath  been  maintained  for  thirteen  hundred  years ;  ana  from 
these  viemttf  seouri^,it  was  natural  ibr  the  helpless  arts  to 
seek  ail  asylum  within  her  canals  from  the  fliry  and  igno- 
rance of  a  barbarous  conqueror.  Other  circumstances 
concur  to  strMigthen  this  opmion.  The  Carnival  first  ap- 
nmred  in  splendour  at  Venice,  beyond  every  other  part  of 
Italy.  Now  the  Carnival  is,  in  many  eireumatanoai,  almoat 
a  transcript  of  the  antient  SufMraiiltd  of  Roma.* 

*That  the  modem  Opera,'  Dr.  Brown  ptooeeds,  *  is  no 
more  than  a  rmval  of  the  old  Roman  tragedy,  and  not  a 
new  invmted  species,  will  appear  sdll  more  evident,  if  we 
consider  that  it  is  an  exhibititm  repugnant  to  the  universal 
genius  <tf  modern  onatoms  and  manners.  We  have  seen 
the  natural  anion  of  poetry  and  music  as  they  rise  in  the 
savage  state,  and  how  this  union  forms  the  tragic  species  in 
the  natural  pn^ression  of  things.  Hence  we  have  deduced 
the  musical  tragedies  of  antient  Greece.  But  in  antient 
Rome,  it  appears,  they  arose  merely  from  imitation  and 
adoption.  Nor  could  it  be  otherwise,  because  the  Romans 
wanted  the  flnt  seeds  or  principles  whence  the  mnsical  tra- 
gedies of  the  Greeks  arose.  The  same  leasoniner  takes 
place  with  respect  to  the  modern  opera :  it  emu^ad  in  that 
very  city  where,  most  probably,  it  must  have  lain  hid ;  in  a 
city  -whose  other  entertaiunoata  are  eridentty  borrowed 
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from  those  of  antient  Rome.  And  if  to  these  arguments 
we  add,  that  the  subjects  of  the  very  first  Operas  were  drawn 
from  the  fables  of  antient  Greece  and  Rome,  and  not  from 
the  events  or  achievements  of  the  times;  and  further,  that 
in  their  form  thev  were  exact  copies  of  tbe  antient  drama ; 
inch  aoeumulatea  prooft  amount  to  nearly  a  demonstration 
that  the  Italian  Opera  is  but  a  rerival  of  the  old  Roman 
tragedy.'   (pp.  201-203.) 

Some  writers  imagine  that  the  modern  musical  drama 
originated  in  Italy,  towards  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  Menestrier  believed,  on  the  authority  of  Sulpitius, 
that  the  first  opera  was  performed  at  Rome  about  the  year 
1480,  and  that  a  few^ears  after,  a  gentleman  of  Lomhardy, 
named  Botta,  entertamed  a  duke  of  af  ilan  with  a  sumptuous 
supper,  accompanying  each  course  with  a  kind  of  opera 
(lOTC  es^ce  d^opera).  Performances  of  the  latter  kind  cer- 
tainly could  not  have  exceeded  a  single  scene.  But  after 
collating  what  has  been  stated  by  various  authors,  we  are 
persuaded  that  no  regular  opera  was  produced  and  publicly 
performed  till  Ottavio  Rinuccini  wrote  and  Jacopo  Peri 
oomposed  the  drama  of  Euridice  for  the  nuptials  m  Henri 
IV.  of  France  and  Mary  of  Hedieis.  This  was  represented 
in  a  very  splendid  manner  at  Florence,  in  l&OO,  and  there 
published  in  the  same  year.  Dr.  Burney  tells  us  (Ht'tLt 
tv.  25)  that  he  was  never  able  to  find  more  than  one  copy 
of  Peri's  Euridiee,  which  was  in  the  library  of  the  Marchese 
Rinuccini,  a  descendant  of  the  poet.  Having  the  good  for- 
tune to  possess  this  very  rare  work,  which  is  now  before  us, 
we  can  corroborate  what  the  musical  historian  has  said  of  it, 
that  it  is  printed  in  score  and  barred,  two  very  uncommon 
circumstances  at  the  time  of  its  publication;  that  the  re- 
citative seems  to  have  been  not  only  the  model  of  subsequent 
composers  of  early  Italian  operas,  but  of  the  French  operas 
of  LuUi ;  that  figures  are  often  placed  over  the  base  to  indi- 
cate the  harmony ;  that  the  time  changes  as  frequently  as 
in  the  old  Ftench  serious  operas ;  and  though  the  word  aria 
occurs,  it  is  diifficttlt  to  distii^uisfa  air  from  recitative  by  any 
superiority  of  melody,  except  in  the  choruses.  There  is  no 
overture  to  this,  buta  muncal  wolt^e  of  seven  stanzas  in- 
stead, sung  in  the  character  of  IVogedy.  Peri,  in  an  address 
to  his  reaekrs  (d  lettori),  gives  an  aooount  of  his  orchestra, 
which  was  placed  behind  the  scenes,  and  consisted  of  a 
harpsichord,  a  lai^e  guitar,  a  lira  grande  {i.e.  a  vioi  da 
Gamba,  according  to  Burney),  and  an  arch-lute. 

The  Bolognese  dispute  with  the  Florentines  Uie  honour 
of  having  first  produced  a  musical  drama,  but  it  appears  that 
the  Eurtdiee  was  performed  in  their  city  the  year  after  it 
bad  been  produced  at  Florence.  The  opera  was  introduced 
at  Venice  in  1637,  at  Naples  in  1646,  and  at  Rome  in 
1671. 

The  Italian  Open  made  its  way  to  London  by  slow  and 
eautioua  steps.  The  sudden  introduction  en  the  public 
sta^  of  a  foreign  language,  and  that  languajge  delivered  in 
recitative,  would  have  put  tlw  tolerating  spirit  of  our  coun- 
trymen to  a  trial  far  too  severe  to  be  prudent;  the  event 
therefore,  which  was  anxiously  wished  for  by  the  higher 
ordeh,  to  whom  novelty  is  everything,  an^  hy  those  who 
had  acquired  a  new  taste  in  their  travels,  was  gradually 
brought  about.  In  July,  1703,  Italian  intermezzi,  or  'in- 
terludes and  musical  entertainments  of  singing  and  dancing* 
were  performed  at  York  Buildings.  Two.  years  oftw, 
Arsinbe,  translated  from  the  Italian,  the  diali^ue  and  nar- 
rative parts  in  recitative,  and  the  singers  all  English,  was 
produced  at  Drury  Lane ;  the  pit  and  boxes  were  allotted  to 
subscribers.  '  Before  and  afrer  the  opera,  dances  and  sing- 
ing, by  Signora  Margarita  do  I'Epine.*  In  1706  CamiilOt 
also  a  translation,  was  performed  by  the  same  persons  in  a 
similar  manner.  The  next  year  witnessed  a  fortber  and 
still  bolder  advance  towards  the  final  introduction  of  the 
exotic  melo-^raiiia;  l^omyriM,  Queen  qfScythia,  was  brought 
out  at  the  same  theatre,  in  vriiieh  Urbani,  a  eastrato,  aiod 
two  foreign  women  sang  their  parts  in  Italian,  the  other 
performers  singing  theirs  in  English  I  At  length,  in  1710, 
Almahidet  written  wholly  in  Italian,  and  performed  ex- 
clusively by  foreign  singers,  was  presented  to  the  public  at 
the  Queen  A  theatre  in  the  Baymarket  Thus  the  Italian 
Opera  gained  a  settlement  in  this  country ;  and  in  spite 
of  some  opposition  and  much  ridicule  by  which  it  was  at 
first  attained,  aeon  became  firmly  fixed,  and  at  lengtii  seema 
to  be  as  necessary,  aa  a  source  of  amusement  to  the  metro- 

EDlis  of  diis  kingdom,  aa  any  other  ATOurite  and  long-esta- 
lished  entertainment.  r^r^aX^ 
The  Italian  Opera  ma  brougli|iiinM£^r«neMdiLl44% 
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the  Cardinal  Mazarin,  and  coittinued  for  some  years  to  be 
performed  at  the  Louvre;  but  the  establishment  of  the 
4cademie  Royah  de  Mutique,  in  1670,  superseded  it,  and 
except  in  177S,  when  atro^  of  Italians  represented  Pergo- 
lesi's  8gna  PadroBa  as  an  tnternuzzo,  between  the  acts  of 
Lulli's  Acit  et  Gtdat6e,  it  never  again  was  heard  in  Paris 
till  introduced  there  early  in  the  present  century. 

The  grand  FVench  Opera  is  the  Witimate  melodrama, 
being  wholly  musical,  and  was  founded  by  l^uis  XTV.  In 
1669  that  monarch  granted  letters-patent  to  the  Sieur  Perrin 
for  the  establishment  of  an  'Aeademie  dee  Opera  en  Lcmgtu 
Ftmtfoiae,'  who  taking  as  his  partner  the  Siem*  Cambert  as 
composer,  commenced  his  undertaking  at  the  Tii^Slre  de 
tkotal  de  GtterUgaud,  in  1671,  where  he  produced  Pomone, 
the  poetry  by  himself,  and  set  to  music  by  his  colleague. 
This  is  a  pastoral  drama,  opening  with  a  musical  pralogue 
of  about  thirty  lines,  in  which  the  author  has  contrived  to 
•tuff  a  greater  quantity  of  nauseous  Hattery  of  the  Grmd 
Monanpte  than  perhaps  was  ever  compreued  into  so  small  a 
compass.  In  1672  the  privilege  was  transferred  toLulli, 
who,  with  the  assistance  of  Quiaault,  a  lyric  poet  of  very  su- 
perior genius,  conducted  the  Aeadimie  in  a  most  able  and 
successful  manner  Ull  his  death.  [Lulli.]  The  Opira 
Comique  had  its  birth  in  France  in  17S0,  in  imitation  of  the 
Italian  Opera  bufa.  Tliis  however  is  of  the  mixed  kind, 
the  dialogue  being  spoken. 

The  genuine  Italian  Opera  has  long  flourished  in  Ger< 
many.  *  The  emporors,'  says  Burney,  *  from  the  time  of  Fer- 
dinand II.  to  Charles  VI.,  seem  to  have  had  an  invariable 
partiality  for  the  Italian  language  and  music.  On  the  birth 
of  an  archduchess  in  1724,,  an  opera  was  exhibited  at 
Vienna  with  uncommon  magnificence.  The  performers 
were  all  persona  of  high  rank,  and  his  imperial  majesty  him- 
self accompanied  the  voices  on  the  harpsichord,  as  principal 
director.'  The  opeia»  entitled  Evrytteust  was  written  by 
Apostolo  Zenok  and  compoiad  by  ^dara.  Ihat  imperial 
poet-lauieate  was  aiwowded  in  offiee  by  Hetastasio,  who 
wrote  many  of  bii  admirable  lytic  dramas  for  the  Italian 
theatre  at  Vienna,  which  were  sat  by  the  great  masters  of 
the  day.  His  Clemenza  di  Tito,  as  composed  by  Mosart, 
will  for  ever  be  considered,  by  all  true  judges  of  dramatic 
poetry  and  music,  as  the  most  beautiful  and  finished  ex- 
am[de  of  the  melodrama  that  human  genius  ever  piodueed. 
Fur  the  different  German  courts  some  of  the  finest  operas 
have  been  composed,  but  we  can  here  only  refer  to  the  names 
of  their  authors,  Haitdxl,  Gbaun,  Hassb.  Gldge,  Win- 

TBB,  MOZA&T.  Sec. 

What  is  called  English  Opwa  is.  with  two  or  three  exoep- 
tions,  of  the  mixed  kind.  The  first  that  we  have  any  account 
of  that  can  be  rehed  on  is  Shadwell's  Ptyche,  composed  by 
Ifattbew  iMkt  and  brongfat  outin  1678.  Two  years  after, 
Dryden  wrote  iiis  Mbion  and  Aibamua,  an  q[iera,  set  by  a 
Frenchman,  Louis  Grabut,  whom,  to  plaue  the  antiutional 
king,  Charles  II.,  Dryden,  in  a  piefiwe  to  the  w«rk,  pndses  in 
high  though  most  undeserved  terms,  at  Uie  expense  of  his 
eountrymen.  But  when  that  ^reat  poet  wrote  his  Kvm 
Arthur,  he  was  fain  to  apply  to  Purcell  for  assistanoe,  «hose 
music  has  saved  it  from  the  oblivion  to  which  it  would  other- 
wise be  condemned.  The  poet,  in  an  epistle-dedioatcwy  to  this, 
takes  an  opportunity  of  retracting  his  opinion  of  English 
composers.  He  says  that  music  bad  then  '  arrived  to  a 
greater  perfection  in  England  than  ever  formerly;  es- 
pecially  passing  through  the  artful  hands  of  Mr.  Furcell, 
who  has  composed  it  with  so  great  a  geniua,  that  he  has 
nothing  to  fear  but  an  ignorant  ill-judging  audience.* 
Addison's  Sotamond  was,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  a  real  opera, 
the  dialogue  in  recitative.  This  was  represented  in  1707, 
but  foiled,  as  Hawkins  tells  ns,  owing  to  the  povo^  of  the 
musie  by  one  Clayton.  7%«  Beggar's  Opera  is  so  mU 
known  that  it  need  only  be  naraea.  The  music  is  a  mod 
selection  of  the  airs  most  popular  at  the  time,  arraogwl  by 
the  celebrated  Dr.  Peposch.  Artaxerxw,  by  Dr.  Anie,  is 
the  only  opera,  strictly  so  called,  that  keeps  its  place  on  the 
stage.  This  is  nearly  a  translation  of  Metastasio's  ArtiuerH, 
by  the  composer  hinuelC  and  though  at  the  time  severely 
criticised,  is  &r  superior  to  moat  of  the  musical  dramas 
that  have  since  been  written.  The  music  is  rich  in  beau- 
tiful melody,  and  if  other  attempts  at  an  English  recitative 
opera  had  proved  equal  to  this,  the  melodrama  might  now 
mve  been  firmly  rooted  in  British  ground.  Ame  com- 
posed many  other  diarming  musical  pieces ;  his  Love  in 
e  Village  will  nevo-  be  superannuated;  and  in  truth,  if 
«^  dramalia  mnsio  irfsome  <^onr  oonatiyiaen  vho  Maimed 


the  public  ear  during  the  latter  half  of  the  last  centurf 
could  be  heai-d  without  prejudice,  and  without  that  yearning 
aftei  what  is  foreign  and  new  which  characterises  'tlw 
foshiohable  world,*  and  others  who  yield  to  its  influence,  it 
would  be  admitted  that  in  original  expressive  melody  we  are 
inferior  to  no  nation  in  Europe,  startling  as  the  nropositioc 
may  be  to  those  who  have  not  impartially  and  duW  consi- 
dered the  subject.  [Arnb;  Jackson;  Liklbt;  Dibdin: 
Shield;  Arnold;  Storacs.] 
OPERA.  [Engusk  Drama,  vol.  ix.,  p.  409.} 
OPERATION.  This  article  is  to  be  considered  as  a 
continuation  of  Neoativb  and  Iupossiblb  Quantities,  i 
and  as  a  development  of  the  views  of  the  nature  of  algebra 
there  laid  down.  It  cannot  be  read  entire,  except  fay  stu- 
dents who  have  some  acquaintance  with  the  Differential 
Calculus,  &c. 

The  great  considerations  on  which  the  mathematics  are 
founded  have  always,  until  lately,  been  staled  as  those  of  I 
number  and  qiace;  to  that  arithmetic  and  geometry  have 
been  called  the  wings  of  the  exact  sciences.  This  simili- 
tude, suggested  by  Uie  twofbld  character  of  its  objects  of 
comparison,  may  be  carried  a  step  further;  for  aswingi 
will  not  enable  a  bird  to  fly  Without  nerves  and  sinews,  so  the  i 
mere  consideration  of  spue  and  number  will  never  make  a 
mathematician,  without  an  organised  method  of  using  the 
ideas  of  both.   We  have  already  [Mathematics]  su^ested  I 
that  the  science  of  operation  must  be  a  constituent  part  of  ! 
mathematics ;  but  it  has  always  been  so  mixed  up  with  tliR 
sciences  bearing  names  derived  from  number  and  measure, 
that  until  lately  it  has  had  neither  separate  name  nor  ex 
i&tence :  and  even  now,  what  has  been  done  in  it  is  only  ihe  j 
mere  b^inning  of  a  system.  j 

The  use  of  symbols  of  operation  not  standing  for  masni-  I 
tude  but  for  directions  how  to  proceed  with  magnitudes,  , 
began  with  Leibnitz  and  Newton,  before  whose  time  all 
algebraical  characters  denoted  simple  numbers.   The  ptD> 
giess  of  the  Dilforential  Calculus  forced  the  attention  of  . 
mathematicians  upon  modes  of  denoting,  not  results  of  ]>ro-  j 
cesses,  but  ways  of  proceeding.   The  geoeralixatious  arising 
out  of  the  organisation  which  notation  gave  to  processes  1^ 
to  the  use  of  indefinite  and  arbitrary  symbols  of  operatic. 
[Function.]   Finally,  it  was  observed  that  the  symbols  of  i 
operation  employed  in  many  general  theorems  would  give  j 
simple  and  well-known  relations  if  their  meaning  as  8ymb<HS  ' 
of  operation  were  forgotten,  and  they  were  consi^red  ss  i 
symbols  of  quantity.    For  example,  if        (:r)  denote 
A  being  a  s]fmbol,  not  of  a  quantity  multi- 
frying  ^x,  but  of  an  operation  to  be  performed  upon  i 
and  if  Dt^x,  D*<i>x,  &c.  denote  the  successive  differoitul  | 
coefficients  of  ^ifi^  Taylor*s  theorem  givM  | 

A^=D^  +  -^D'^-^2^D'^-f  .  .  .  . 

If  A  and  D  had  stood  for  quantities  (which  they  do  not),  the 
preceding  equation  might  have  been  divided  by  and  the 
result  would  have  been 

Ass  D-f-J  J^'+sIs  »'+  -I  <A) 

If  such  a  result  had  bem  obtained  by  those  mathematieiam 
who  first  ventured  on  the  use  of  a  n^tivw  qusutity,  they 
would  doubtless  have  given  tooperstions  a  sort  of  exMtence 
as  quantities,  and  would  have  fait  no  repugnance  to  say  that 
Uie  direction  to  change  ^  into  ^(ir-t-l)— ^was  equal  to 
■  raised  to  the  poirer  of  a  direction  to  diihrentiate  dimi- 
nished by  a  uniL  This  might  have  beat  their  native 
quantity  (or  arithmetical  quantity  less  than  nothing)  in  the 
oomplication  of  its  absurdities  but  not  in  absolute  irapos&i- 
bili^.  Let  two  persons  be  required,  the  one  to  Ufce  four 
p^bles  out  of  thsM,  and  the  other  to  subtrart  a  unit  Cron 
(not  the  diftrontiBl  eoeffleieiU  of  ^  but)  the  direction  to 
take  the  diflbrential  oo^eient  of  ^  and  it  eotdd  Iwdly 
be  said  that  the  first  had  a  nnra  bopelsH  tuk  than  the 
second. 

The  modwn  mathematieians,  with  Lagrang*  «t  their 
head,  had  had  too  much  experience  the  nature  of  exten- 
sions to  hassrd  any  assnmption  upon  the  pn^erties  of  sym- 
bols of  operation,  when  separated  from  the  quantify  to  be 
operated  upon.  The  first  step  made  was  the  (4>serratioD 
that  certain  theorems  involving  symbols  of  op^ation  mi^ht 
be  easily  remembered  by  the  resemblance  of  ibe  formolc 
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the  lymlx^i  of  operation  are  ebanged  in  mNning,  and  be- 
come symbols  of  quantity.  And  if  it  be  said  that  these 
ma^ematieianB  were  saved  from  introducinfi:  a  dilBcalty 
analoROus  to  that  of  negative  quantities  by  the  want  of  ra- 
semblaaoM  to  the  course  they  might  have  adopted  already 
existing  in  oomraon  modes  of  spMkfng  and  common  views 
of  arithmetki,  it  may  be  answered  that  such  was  not  the 
ease,  but  that  it  would  have  been  easy,  and  was  not  without 
precedent,  to  consider  arithmetic  itself  ai  a  science  of  opera- 
tions upon  (me  single  magnitude,  the  unit  If  we  always 
express  the  unit  by  I,  we  may,  if  we  please,  consider  8  not 
as  14- 1>  but  a*  the  direction  to  perfbrm  upon  I  the  operation 
I+I ;  w  thatS  being  merely  a  direotiun  what  to  do,  S I  may 
represent  the  mult  of  bo  doing:  flimilarlr  3  may  be  the 
direotion  to  proeaed  as  in  I+I+I,  and  3 1  iti  result.  And 
3x2  woDld  be  a  direction  to  perfbrm  8  ttpon  the  reaalt  of  2, 
or  to  take  Si 4.2X4.3],  or  (I+I>4.(14.1)+(I4-I),  or  61.  If 
then  wesay  3x(2l)=6l,  we  have  an equatioD between  mag- 
nitudes ;  but  if  we  throw  away  I,  as  we  just  now  did  ^x, 
we  have  3  x  2«  6.  an  expression  of  equivalence  of  operations. 
Now  it  m^ht  very  reasonably  have  been  asked  whether 
theta  oporattons  must  be  the  only  ones  which  will  admit  of 
being  treated  by  themselves  and  viewed  independently  of 
the  subjects  of  operation ;  and  a  direct  assumption  of  such 
modes  of  natation  as  that  marked  (A),  even  when  A  and  D 
were  considered  independently,  though  it  might  not  have 
been  fully  explicable,  would  have  appeared  to  be  nothing 
but  a  natural  extension  of  views  which  had  already  beeo 
taken  to  a  limited  extent 

The  process  however  which  was  actudly  followed  was 
this :  forms  similar  tb  (Aj  having  be^n  observed,  in  which, 
wliatever  might  be  thought  of  them  as  they  stood,  were 
found  ready  means  of  returning  to  well-^nown  truths,  it ' 
«as  natural  to  ask  whether  an  application  of  algebra  to  the 
form  (A),  producing  of  course  a  traosformatiun  of  both 
sides,  would  lead  to  a  result  from  which,  by  the  same  me- 
thod of  returning,  another  known  truth  might  be  produced. 
For  example,  assume  that  D  and  A  are  to  be  treated  as 

quantitki,  and  A=t'*-lgivei  14-^3: c°.log.(l+A)vD, 
or 

D=A-^A«4-5A'-  

Now  restore  ^  to  every  term,  and  let  D  and  A  reassume 
their  operatiTe  rneanings,  so  that  is  the  differential 

coeflSeient,  and  A^  A^^  &c.  are  the  euoeessive  Di«- 
FiRXMcxs  of  ^Xt  CB  beiog  chsDged  into  :r4-l  it  eadi  step. 
We  have  then 

D^^df=A^—  |a"^4-^A'^—  .  .  .  > 

a  theorem  which  must  be  true  if  the  preceding  method  be 
l^itimate.  This  tbeorem  is  found  to  be  true  by  other  and 
certain  modes  of  demonstration:  consequently  the  legiti- 
macy of  the  preceding  method  has  some  presam^tion  in  its 
fhvour^  arising  from  its  leading  to  an  otherwise  known 
truth. 

In  this  way  many  theorems  were  investigated,  upon  the 
following  plan  of  proceeding: — 1.  Throw  away  symbols  of 
quantity  from  a  known  theorem,  and  proceed  in  any  man- 
ner which  may  appear  eligible  wiUi  the  symbols  of  opera- 
tion, treating  them  as  if  they  were  quantities.  2.  When  a 
result  has  been  obtained,  restore  the  symbols  of  quantity  to 
their  ofd  places,  and  those  of  operation  to  tneir  old  mean- 
ings. 3.  The  result  as  thus  viewed  has  all  the  presumption 
in  its  favour  which  arises  from  its  being  the  legitimate  con- 
sequence of  a  method  which,  whether  accurate  or  not,  has 
never  been  found  to  lead  to  anything  but  what  couhl  other- 
wise he  satisfactorily  shown  to  be  true.  And  though 
Lagrange  himself,  Arbogast,  the  English  translators  of 
Lacroix,  BrinUey,  &c.  may  have  used  lai^age  in  refbr- 
ence  to  this  method  which  would  seem  to  imply  that  they 
considered  it  as  one  of  demonstration,  yet  it  is  obvious,  from 
the  care  taken  by  them  to  have  abundant  external  verifica- 
tion in  every  case,  that  their  results  were  considoiid  by  them- 
selves as  reslii^  on  such  a  presumption  as  that  above  noted ; 
though  it  is  also  evident  that  they  considered  the  presump- 
tion as  amounting  to  moral  certainty,  which  indeed  they 
were  justified  in  doing. 

A  student  who  reuls  on  this  subject  for  the  first  time, 
will  be  apt  to  let  his  ideas  run  farther  than  they  should,  and 
to  imagine  that  this  treatment  of  operations  may  be  made 
universal    For  instance,  if  ^x=3r  and  if'X=«*,  and  if 


^•t-^  be  taken  as  representing  a^+ifi,  he  mq;ht  suppose 
that  ^4-<^  performed  twice,  or 

represented  by  (^+^)*.  should  be  the  same  thing  as 

This  however  will  be  found  not  to  be  the  case,  and  thtu  it 
appears  that  a  hne  is  to  be  drawn,  distinguishing  operations 
wnich  may  be  used  independently  of  quantities  flrom  those 
which  may  not  Until  this  line  can  be  properly  drawn, 
nothing  tike  demonstration  of  the  method,  when  true,  can 
be  given ;  or  rather  perhaps  the  converse^  that  is  to  sa),  a 
method  of  demonstration  of  such  cases  as  give  truths  will 
draw  the  Une  which  separates  these  from  the  rest.  We 
proceed  to  give  some  account  of  this  method  of  demonstra- 
tion. 

We  do  not  know  how  far  those  who  used  the  aeparation 
of  the  symboU  qf  operation  and  quantity  (as  it  was  called) 
had  before  their  minds  those  views  which  would  have  made 
their  method  intelligible  in  a  rational  point  of  view,  which 
was  all  it'Wanted  of  mathematical  exactness.  But,  looking 
only  at  their  modes  of  expression,  we  cannot  find  anything 
of  the  kind.  Lagrange  {Mem.  Acad.  Berlin,  1772)  gavt 
only  theorems  without  any  mode  of  deducing  them.  Arbo- 
gast assumes  the  '  separation  des  ^belles'  without  remark 
Laplace,  by  the  aid  of  his  theory  of  genraating  functions, 
must  be  held  to  have  strictly  demonstrated  some  isolated 
classes  of  the  theorems  which  this  method  gives.  But 
nothing  like  a  general  account  of  the  reason  why  Uiis  sepa- 
ration of  the  symbols  of  operation  and  quantity  leads  to 
truth  in  certain  cases  and  not  in  others^  ever  appeared,  to 
our  knewle<^,  before  the  publication  of  a  numoir  by  M. 
Servois  in  the  £th  volume  of  the  '  Aonales  de-  Mathema- 
tiques,'  (Lacroix,  vol.  iii.,  p.  726).  The  author  exhibits 
those  properties  of  the  separable  operations  on  which  the 
legitimacy  of  the  sepaiation  depends ;  and  making  a  sepa- 
rate species  of  calculus  of  functions  out  of  those  properties, 
fully  succeeds  in  demonstrating  that  diBerenees,  d^erentia- 
tions,  and  multiplications  by  any  fetors  which  are  indepen- 
dent of  the  variables,  may  be  used  as  if  their  symbols  or 
operation  were  common  algebraical  quantities. 

The  last  step  was  virtually  made  by  Dr.  Peacock,  m  his 
Algebra  (1830) ;  fbr  though  this  work  does  not  mentun  the 
su^ect,  yet  it  is  the  first  which  lays  down  the  principles  on 
which  the  theory  of  separation  is  neither  a  resemblance  of 
algebra,  nor  a  calculus  of  functions  founded  on  algebra,  but 
an  algebra,  or  if  the  reader  pleases,  algebra  itself;  so  that 
its  conclusions  rest  upim  the  same  fininaatum  as  those  of  or* 
dinary  algebra. 

We  have  [Nsoatitb  andIhpossiblsQuantitixs.  p. 
132,  133]  pointed  out  what  is  meant  by  symbolical  algebra, 
as  distinguished  fVom  explained  or  interpreted  algebra. 
Granting  a  certain  number  of  fundamental  relations,  which 
are  to  be  true,  the  logical  consequences  of  combining  those 
relations  must  be  true  also :  thus,  if  it  be  universally  true 
that  a+A=6+a,  and  tbat  xy=^yx,  it  follows,  even  before 
a,  b,  +,x,d^,&c.  have  any  meaning  assigned,  that(a-|-6)£ 
=z(a-(-&)=2(&-|-a).  U  as  in  the  article  cited,  we  select 
all  the  primarj-  relations  ou  which  algebraical  transforma- 
tions depend,  and  then  bear  in  mind  tbat  the  truth  of  ell 
their  consequences  depends  on  the  truth  of  those  relations 
only,  not  on  the  relations  being  true  for  one  meaning  or 
another  meaning  of  the  symbols,  but  on  the  truth  only  of 
the  relations,  come  how  it  may— we  shall  then  see  that  all 
formula  of  algebra  may  be  used  as  expressions  of  truths, 
whatever  may  be  the  .meaning  of  the  symbols  employed, 
provided  only  that,  such  meanings  being  given,  the  fundus 
mental  relations  are  true.  We  have  already  seen  that  this 
may  be  carried  the  length  of  extending  the  meanings  of  all 
the  symbols  of  a^abra,  in  such  manner  that  a  science  is 
created  with  deftnitioiis  wide  enough  to  include  among  its 
rational  olgeGts  not  only  the  negative  quantity,  but  aUo  its 
square  root  This  was  txtgntton  only  (p.  134);  we  shall 
now  show  a  process  wbidi,  though  it  is  still  extension,  is 
of  another  character.  It  is  remarkable  that  all  the  addi- 
tions which  have  been  made  to  the  interpretations  of  alge- 
bra by  modem  writers  have  been  pure  extensions ;  that  is  to 
say,  in  no  one  instance  has  a  new  interpretation  been  given 
to  a  symbol  of  which  the  preceding  ones  were  not  particu- 
lar cases.  It  yet  remains  to  see  vnetiier  a  zeal  alteration 
of  interpretations  is  possible. 

In  our  present  inquiry,  we  need  not  trouble  ourselTes  tc 
make  any  parUcuUr  considera^gi^^^f ^e  'ei§/t*J§JlC 
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They  retain  their  algebraical  meaningt  so  thtX  whatever  A 
udB  may  litand  for,  +  (-{-A)  »  +  A,  -  (+  A)  =  -  A,  Sec 
If  ve  now  aslCfTbat  ue  tho  fandamental  symbolical  rda- 
tiona  of  algebra  vhicfa  remain,  after  those  Thieh  depend  on 
-I-  and  —  are  takan  awa^,  we  shall  find  them  to  be  as  ibl- 
lows : — 1.  The  dutributtve  character,  as  it  is  called,  of  the 
operation  ab,  with  respect  to  +  and  — ,  as  shown  in  a(d-l- 
e—«)^ab+ac—ae.  2.  The  conmutaiivg  or  convertible 
character  of  the  same  operation  with  respect  to  others  of  the 
same  kind  and  itself,  as  shown  in  abc—acb—bca,  &c.,  and 
ab=ba.  3.  The  depre'tsible  character  of  operations  of  the 
species  a">,  when  performed  upon  other  operations  of  the 

same  kind,a8shown  in  o'»a»=a*+".  (o")*=a^.  These 
laws  of  Operation  being  granted,  no  matter  what  the  nature 

the  Interpretation  under  which  it  is  found  possible  to 
grant  them,  all  that  is  necessary  to  the  mechanism  of  algebra 
will  be  found  to  have  been  granted.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  ve  speak  of        under  the  symbiil  a~l. 

In  arithmetic,  as  already  seen,  we  may,  if  we  please, 
consider  the  symboU  2,  3,  &c.,  as  indicative  of  operations 
performed  upon  the  unit.  Let  us  extend  this  notion, 
and,  instead  of  the  unit,  make  fpx,  any  function  of  a 
variable  x,  the  'subject  of  operation ;  this  function  being 
always  understood,  if  not  expressed.  Thus  any  symbol 
E  has  ai\  operative  meaning  in  itself,  bat  when  written 
in  an  equation  stands  for  the  result  obtained  by  perform- 
ing that  operation  upon  if>x,  which  may  also  be  signified 
byE  (^x).  Also  let  £+Fand  E-F  stand  for  the  aTge- 
braioal  sum  and  difference  of  the  results  of  the  opera- 
tions E  and  F  perfbrmed  upon  Let  ns  now  ap- 
propriate E  to  stand  for  the  simple  operation  of  changing  x 
into  x+h,  OS  ar  +  any  quantity  independent  of  x  in  value : 
and  to  disthiguish  the  different  increments,  let  E^^,  E^.  &c. 

denote  the  operations  of  changing  x  into  x-^h,  x-^kt 
&c.  It  is  then  very  cosily  shown  that  E  possesses  the  dis- 
tributive, convertible,  and  depressible  characters  essential 
to  its  being  logically  the  object  of  algebraical  transforma- 
tion. Take  two  functions,  q>x  and  ^x,  either  assumed  in- 
dependently or  resulting  from  preceding  operations:  it 
follows  then  that  E^  ((^±iffir)  is  ^  (x+h)  ±^  lat+H), 

which  is  E  ^xdbE  ^x-  or  the  distributive  character  is 

established.    Again,  consider  £^      ^x)  and     (E^  iftx): 

first,  E^  means  ^(x  +  A),  on  which  perform  E  ,  or 

ohange  x  into  x+h,  giving  ^  (x+h-\-k>;  next,  E.  <i>x  is 

A 

4p  ix+h),  on  which  E^^  being  performed,  gives  ^  (x-|-A 
•fA),  the  same  as  <b  (x-^h+k).    Consequently  E.  E, 

jT  a 

=  E .  E.  d>x,  or  the  convertible  character  of  E  is  established. 

A  A 

Thirdly,  consider  E^  S*,  meaning  that  the  operation  £  hav- 

An  tk 

ing  been  twice  performed,  is  to  he  three  times  performed 
upon  the  result :  we  have  evidently  ^  <x + ih),  or  E*  ^ ; 
and  if  E^weretohe performed  fourtimes  running, wesboold 
Rave  £^'.  Hence  the  depressible  character  of  the  succes- 
sive operations  is  established:  and,  though  it  is  a  wide  step 
for  the  beginner  to  make,  the  applicability  of  all  the  for- 
mula of  idgebra  is  now  proved,  subject,  as  in  common 
algebra,  to  difficulties  of  interpretation  occurring  in  results. 

A  simplification  of  the  preceding  notation  may  be  made 
as  follows :  if  B  or  E*  be  simply  a  direction  to  increase  x  by 
unity,  and  E'  a  direction  to  let  it  remain  unaltered,  it  is 
clear  that  EE  ^  must  mean  ^  (x-H  1  +  0.  or  £,  so 
that  E*^andE,^  are  the  same.  Similar  reasoning 
applies  to  E^  whenever  h  is  a  whole  number;  and  shows 

that  it  is  E*  and  nothing  else.    Similar  reasoning  also 

applies  to  E~*  where  A  is  a  whole  number :  for  E~*  must 

be  so  interpreted  that  E*  performed  upon  it  may  give  £^ 

or  £■>;  that  is        ^  with  x  changed  h  times  into  x-f  1 

must  be  E"  ^  or  if>x ;  or'E" ^  ^  (x-A).  In 
like  manner  it  may  easily  be  shown  that  one  qf  the  meant  Jtgs 

of  G  ipx,  where  h  is  fractional,  is  ^  (x+H):  but,  as  in 
fTommon  al;;ebra,  of  which  all  the  conclusions,  as  shown, 

nero  apply,  when  A  is  a  fraction,  E*  may  be  any  one  out  of 
awmt'on^.  m  manv  in  number  as  there  are  units  in  the  deno- 


nominator  of  A,    To  take  a  very  simple  case,  requiied 

E'  ^  (xX  meaung  an  operation  which,  twice  lepeattd. 

gives  E  or  ^  (x-\-k).  This  condition  t*  evidently  satii- 
fied  by  <ft  (x+U),  hat  it  it  alio  latisfled  by  -0  Ix-Hlii, 
far  if  iNut  of  toe  opentioo  eoniiit  in  change  of  sign,  tn 
repetitton*  of  the  operation  nprodnee  the  uriguml  sign. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  in  finding  new  ol^eets  <^ 
algebraical  reasoning,  we  have  not  lost  our  rights  over  the 
old  ones;  thus  any  letter  may  stand  for  a  multiplier  cr 
divisor  of  the  universal  subject  of  calculation,  ^x.  Bd 
these  independent  muUtpUere  mutt  not  contain  x:  for  if 
they  did  contain  x,  the  convertibility  (tf  the  multipUen 
with  E  would  not  any  longer  be  practicable.  If,  for  ic- 
stance,  we  consider  a  E«px,  which  is  a  ^  (x+ 1),  we  find  it 
to  tw  the  same  as  E  icupx),  for  a.  being  independent  of  x. 
is  not  affected  by  E.  But  if  we  consider  xE^x,  and 
£  ixfftxh  we  find  the  first  to  be  x^  (x+ 1),  and  the  second 
to  be  <x-f  1)  ^  (x+1)- 

To  generaliae  the  precedii^  wc  jom  suppoae  E*^  to 
mean  ^  as  before,  and  E^  to  stand  fat  ^  (ar+a),  where 
a  may  have  any  value  we  please  independmt  of  x.  And  it 
is  in  our  power  to  abbreviate  any  eoUection  of  operalioos 
by  using  a  single  symbol  to  stand  for  iL  TbcoM  La^aee  uses 
^tpx  to  stand  for  such  a  set  of  operationi  as 

Ao  ^  (x)  H-A,  <p  (x-Ha)  -|- A.  ^ (x+2a)  + . . 
which  we  diould  denote  by 

V=A,-|-AiE+A«£'-f-  

Again,  if  in  common  algebra  fj/  were  A^+Ai   

we  might  abbreviate  the  preceding  into/E  instead  of  7. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  this,  Uiourii  intelligible  as  to  a 
simple  operation  B,  its  repetitions  B",      &C.,  its  mmK 

and  repetitions  of  it  E"',  be.,  ceases  to  have  meaning 
when  we  come  to  apply  it  to  other  fhnetions  of  algebta. 
What,  for  instance,  is  log.  (l-t-£)P  How  can  the  direc- 
tion to  add  ip  (x-t-n)  to  (px  have  a  logarithm?  This  ques- 
tion arises  from  the  student  having  carried  with  him  into 
purely  ^-mbolicol  algebra  (in  which  it  is  the  first  requisite 
to  drop  all  meanings)  significations  of  symbols  derived  from 
ordinary  arithmetical  algebra.  Now  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  as  far  as  we  have  yet  gone,  all  the  transcendental 

symbols  of  algebra,  a^,  logE,  sinE,  cosE,  &c.  have  not 
tieen  mentioned,  far  less  defined;  they  ore  not  therefore 
absurd,  but  only,  for  the  present,  unmeaning.  The  ques- 
tion is,  how  are  we  to  give  them  meaning;  at  car  pleasure; 
or  by  deduction?  Evidently  the  latter,  for  we  are  bound  to 
retain  the  power  of  u^ing  algebraical  transformations  as 

they  now  exist.  Since  then  a'  in  common  algebra  is  equi- 
valent to  1  +  log  a.  x+i  (log  a.)"  *■+  we  must  lay  it 

down  that  a^=l  +  loga.E  +  or  that must  be 

viewed,  when  it  means  an  operation  to  be  nerfbrmed  upon 
as  an  alnridgement  of 
^+  loga.B^-|-4<loRa.)*E>^  +  .... 
Thu  is  unqaestionahly  the  most  diffioolt  step  of  the  whole 
We  shall  have  occasion  Airther  to  consider  it  in  the  article 
Relation,  but  for  the  present  the  following  may  be  suffi- 
cient.   Since  the  total  operation  Ag  -|-  At  B  +  Ai  E*+  

can  be  easily  understood,  consisting  merely  of  the  successive 
performance  of  the  operation  E,  the  multiplication  of  the 
results  by  given  quantities  of  common  algebra,  and  the 
addition  of  the  products ;  and  since  all  the  trauscendcnlals 
of  common  algebra  can  be  expanded  in  series  of  the  above 
form,  in  such  manner  that  the  series  have  all  the  alge- 
brait^  properties  of  the  transcendentals  they  stand  for; 
let  us  consider  the  transcendental  symbols  of  operation  as 
abbreviatioiu  of  the  aeries,  suj^owd  to  stand  for  series  of 
operations. 

We  ahall  now  proceed  to  8«ne  rumples.  First,  let  it  be 
requiredtotrandbrmt]ieaertasA«^-)-Ai^(x-Ha)  +A, 
tf>  (x-f-2a)  + ....  This  maybe  represented  by  A^-^*  Ai  ^ 
4-A,E*-H<*-  performed  upon  Let  the  latter  scries 
in  common  algebra  be/£,  tnen/E,  considered  as  a  symbol 
of  operation,  stands  for  the  preceding  complex  operation. 
Let  the  transformatioii  be  required  to  be  made  into  a  serin 
of  terou  contaming  ^  and  its  differences:  let  ^  ix+at 
~<^x  =  A<^.  then  £—1  is  A,orE=l+A.  Rut 
/£  or  /(l+A)  is  B,-H  B,  A  -H  B,  A'-|- . . . .  where  B., 
B, ,  &c.  are  the  values  of  fy  and  its  successive  differen 
tial  coefficients  when  y  =  0,  divided  by  I.  1,  1 .2,  1  .^.'^ 
&c.   Conseqnentlv  t^g^^r^n^s^^^^samea. 
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B«^  +  B,A^+BsAVir  +  ....  For  instwee.  let  the 
whei  bo  ^ic-^  (x+o)  +^(x+2a)...  or(l-K+K*- 


....)^or(l+S)  Write  1+A  for  S,  and  we  haTO 


(2+A)  ^  ^  or 


or 


We  have  ehottu  this  result  as  one  vhicfa  U  very  easy  to 
Terify,  Let  ^x,  ^  (fc+a),       be  denoted  by  X«.  X 
then  [DivnUHGBt]  we  have 

A»(^ir=X,-3X,+3X,-X„  &c. 


Subititute  these  in  ^^2— ^A^x  + 


and  we  have 


or 


-  Xg— -  <Xi— X,)  4-  •  •  • . :  take  a  few  terms,  developing 

the  ftactional  multiplication,  and  we  shall  find  the  preced* 
ing  to  be  identical  with 

(i^+,..)x.-(i+|+±+...)x.+ 

ot  X,-X,+X,-...  or  ^-^{ir+o)+^(x+i:a)-... 

We  aball  now  lake  an  example  of  interpretation.  Re- 
quired the  meaning  of  A~'  by  means  of  E?   Since  A= 

E-1.  we  have  A"^  =  (K-I)"*  E~-+ E"^+ . 

...  or 

A"'^  means  (a:-a) (x-ia)  +  . , . .  ad  injini- 
ium. 

This  is  easily  shown  to  be  consistent  with  the  relation 

A  A~'=  1  or  AA~  V^^^^t  ^br  if  the  preceding  series  be 

called  ^x,  we  have  AA"^^  =  Aif/a:  =  4*  Ca:  +  a)  —  >^  x 
=  (^3r+^(a:-a)+....)-(^(a:-a)+^(*-2a)+-..-J 

As  yet  we  have  nothing  which  might  not  have  been  done 
with  tolerable  ease  by  common  methods,  nor  ah>ll  we  have 
done  more  in  proving  Taylor's  Theorem,  but  the  step 
which  ve  shall  make  to  fidlow  that  proof  will  be,  an  instance 
of  the  deduction  <tf  a  theorem  which  is  of  a  more  difficult 
character. 

Let  (x+9}  -  ^) :  0  be  called  :  then  the  smaller 
6  becomes,  the  more  nearly  is  Dg^:r  the  differential  coeffi- 
cient of  ^x,  or  (^'x.  liBt  She  tiie  nth  part  of  the  given 
quantity  a :  then  the  smaller  0  is,  the  greater  must  n  be. 
We  have  then 

^{x  +  0)  =  (l+ODj)^«, 

^  (a;  +  2  e)  =  (1  +  el>Qf<t>x,  since 
^(x+aw-^  (ar+e;  =  eDg^  (sr+e)  or 

Proceeding  in  this  way  we  obtain  tft  (x-f-nd)  or0  (x+a) 

For  nd  write  a,  and  the  preceding;  becomes 

+a  ^  D«j^+ .... 

which  being  always  =  <^  has  a  limit  also  «  ^  (J*+a). 

Take  that  limit  by  diminishing  6  without  limit,  and  we  see 
that  Dg^,  Dg^.  &e.,  become  ^'x,  ^'x,  &e..  or 

a* 

4  («+a)  =  ^+^».  o+^'x  2  +  . .  .  . 

which  is  Taylor's  Theorem.  Suppose  we  denote  the  opera- 
iion  of  diffeientiation  by  D,  and  4,  (x-\-a)-^  by  A^,  we 
liave  *.hen 


l+A. 


a  particular  case  of  which  (when  a=l}  was  chosen  as  oai 
illustration  at  the  beginning  of  thisi  article.   This  rdation 

1  +  A  =f"°  0ives  us  a  Tety  great  powo:  of  converting  series 
which  contam  differences  mto  those  containing  differentials^ 
and  vice  versA. 

We  now  propose  to  interpret  D~'.   TUs  symbol  must 

satisfy  DD~'^  =  ^BndD~*D^ir=s^x,  the  first 

of  which  is  satisfied  by  D'^<px=:  fipxdx-^C,  vheve  C 
may-have  any  constant  value :  but  the  second  i»  only  satis- 
fled  by  fipxdx,  beginning  at  a  value  of  x  which  makes 

<^x=  0.  We  shall  however  see  that  we  need  not  enter 
on  this  question  in  reference  to  the  theorem  immediately 
f(dlowing. 

Let  it  be  required  to  express  A'^qkr,  or  ^  (x  -  a)  -|- 
^(x— 2a)  +  ...  ad  inf.,  by  means  of  operations  of  the  dif- 
ferential and  integral  calculus.  SinceAis'"^— 1,  we  have 
to  flnd(f'^  — 1)~  expanded  in  powers*  of  D.  Nov  com- 
mon algebraical  processes  show  that  (e*— 1)~^oan  bo  de^-e- 
loped  in  the  series 

vhere  B,,  B,,  &c.,  are  the  Numbers  or  BBaNOULLi,t 
of  which  an  ample  stoek  is  given  in  the  article  cited :  thus 

E|  =  ^,  Bs  =       &C.   Write  oD  for  t,  restoring  and 

for  D^,  &&»  mite  ^tr,  &o.,  bat  for  tpx,  write  J" itxdx 
-f-  G.   We  have  then 

<i>  ix-a)  +  4i  (x-2o)      4>  (x-3aj  -|-  .  .  .  ad.  iiff. 

=^fyxdx^C-l<Px+^%'x~^l ^'"x-\:. . . 

The  determination  of  the  constant  might  in  many  cases 
be  troublesome,  but  if  we  only  want  a  finite  uum'ber  of 
terms  of  the  series,  we  can  avoid  it  altogether  as  follows. 
Let  x—na  =  y,  and  suppose  iliat^<x— a)  +  ....  ending 
with  4>  (X— no)  is  sought.  Write  y  instead  of  x  in  the  pre- 
ceding, remembeariug  that  tf~  a  =  x  —  (n+ 1)  a,  &e. :  stib- 
tract  the  result  thus  obtained  from  the  preceding,  and  we 
have 

^  (x-a)  +  ^tx-2a)  4-  +  (x-na) 

=  ^fyxdx~^f<l»jfd!f- I  (0x-^y)+  y^'x  -  ^'y> 

But  Jf^xdx—J'fi»ydyit  f^xdx  taken  from  y  to  x,  en:  if 

differentiated  give  ^x,  it  is  ^(X— ^ly. 
For  further  developments  of  tho  results  of  this  subject,  see 
the  Appendix  to  the  Translation  of  Lacroix ;  Herschel's 
'  Examples  of  the  Calculus  of  Differences Lacroix's  large 
work  on  the  Differential  Calculus,  vol.  iii. ;  'Library  of 
Useful  Knowledge— Difihrential  Calculus  ;*  a  paper  by  Mr. 
Murphy  in  the  Phil.  Trans,  for  1837;  and  %'aiious  papers 
in  the  numbers  of  the  '  Cambridge  Mathematical  Journal.' 
In  several  of  these  works  further  references  will  be  found. 
The  student  may  make  an  attempt  at  the  demonstration  of 
the  following  theorem  a  test  of  his  understanding  the 
method  which  we  have  explained,  and  the  points  of  analysis 
which  are  most  essential  as  preliminaries.  Whatever  a  may 
be,  the  differential  coefficient  of  <^x  is  an  algebraical  equi- 
valent of  the  following  series : 

4>  (x+o)  -  0  (X-a)    ^  (x+2a)  -  ^  (x-2a) 
a  "  2u 

3a  '  *  '  ' 

Instead  of  supposing  <jiX,  a  function  of  x  only,  to  be  the 
fundamental  subject  of  operations,  we  might  make  it 
^  (X.  X,)  and  suppose  E  and  £'  to  repment  the  operations 

of  changing  x  into  x-f-a  and  x,  into  x^+Q/-  We  can  only 


■  Wa  tnnifaT  thU  word,  with  estaDtioD  of  meaoiDg,  b>  tlitnkiiliit  .*p*n> 

tiuu*. 
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orieUy  note  some  of  the  results  of  this  extension.  If  D 
and  D/  represent  the  -  operationB  of  differentiation  with 

respect  to  x  and  to  x,.  we  have  in 

EE,  =  <  =l  +  (aD+a;D/)  +  .  .  .  . 

the  means  of  obtaining  the  common  extension  of  Taylor's 
Theorem  to  a  function  of  two  variables.  Again,  if  we  take 
^T^x,  and  let  D  and  D,  represeht  operations  of  differentia- 
tion, which  separately  affect      and  ^x,  we  have  in  the  de- 

velopmentof(D+D,)"^-V'^,  the  formula  fa: forming. the 
nth  differential  coemcient  of  the  product. 

Since  writing  the  above,  we  have  found  in  the  colleciion 
of  Abel's  works  (vol.  ii..  p.  7)  a  paper  in  which  this  subject 
is  treated  on  a  foundation  which,  though  limited,  is  peculiar 
and  ti^ant. .  It  is  a  theory  of  generating  fuuctions,  in  which 

ifix  being  =J  I  /o-  dp, 

the  limits  being  fixed,  /is  called  the  determinent  of  ^.  The 
legitimacy  of  Uke  sepazationB  made  in  this  article  is  very 

easily  deduced. 

OPEKCULI'FERA,  one  of  the  families  of  Poiypiaria 
Membranacea  of  Blainville,  also  called  Esdiarisa.  [Foly- 

FURIA  MEMBBAHACX^y 

OPERCULI'NA.  [FoRAimnrKBA.  vol.  x.,  p.  348.] 

OPER'CULUM  (Malacology).  The  plates  or  pieces 
which  protect  the  apertmes  or  exposed  parts  <^  certain 
moUttsks.  In  many  of  the  testaceous  gastropods  it  be- 
comes a  cover  or  door,  which  fits  the  aperture  of  the 
shell  more  or  less  accurately  when  the  animal  has  retired 
within  it  Opercula  of  this  kind  vary  much  in  structure 
and  shape.  Thus  they  are  sometimes  homy,  as  in  Trochus 
and  Murex ;  sometimes  shelly,  nay  almost  stony,  as  in 
Turbo ;  and  in  construction  they  are  for  the  most  part 
either  spiral,  concentric,  or  unguiculated.  The  operctda  or 
opercular  valves  of  the  Cirrhipeds  are  figured  and  described 
in  the  articles  Halanus  and  CinRiPEDA. 

OPE'RCiULUM.  In  Botany  this  term  is  chiefly  used  for 
the  cap  which  forms  the  upper  extremity  of  the  theca,  or  spo- 
rangium, of  a  moss,  covering  oyer  the  peristome,  and  usually 
felling  off  when  the  spores  are  ready  for  dispersion.  [Mosses.] 
It  has  also  been  applied  to  the  lid  which  covers  in  the 
Pitcher  of  Nepenthes,  whore  it  is  the  lobe  of  a  modified  leaf. 
[Pitcher  Plants.] 

OPHICLEIDE  a  serpent  or  snake,  and  cXiif,  a 
key),  a  musical  instrument  of  the  inflatile  bind,  made  of 
brass  or  copper,  and  intended  to  supersede  the  Serpent — of 
which  it  is  a  decided  improvement — in  the  orchestra  and  in 
military  bands.  It  is  a  conical  tube,  the  longest  nearly  nine 
feet  in  length,  terminating  in  a  bell,  like  the  bom.  It  has 
ten  ventages,  at  holes,  all  of  which  are  stopped  by  keys, 
similar  to  those  of  the  bassoon,  only  of  larger  dimensions, 
and  is  Aimished  with  the  same  kind  of  mouth-pieoe  as  the 
Serpent  The  scale  of  the  base  Ophieleide  is  from  b,  the 
thiia  space  heknr  the  base  staff,  to  c,  the  fifth  added  space 
aboT«tt»— 


iDCtudtng  every  tone  and  semitone  within  this  eompass. 
Husio  fa  the  Ophieleide  written  in  the  base  clef ;  for  the 
alto,  or  ophidade  quiniy  in  the  treble  clef.  When  the  two 
instruments  play  together,  the  music  fot  the  alto  is  wrij^n 
an  octave  higher  &an  that  for  the  base. 

The  Ophieleide  is  quite  a  new  invention,  ascribed  to 
M.  Salary.  It  was  used  in  4he  military  bands  of  the 
northern  sovereigns,  when  the  troops  of  the  allies  occupied 
Paris.  M.  Labbaye,  a  manufacturer  of  musical  instru- 
ments in  that  city,  added  new  keys  to  it,  and  otherwise 
much  extended  its  capabilities ;  besides  which,  he  discovered 
a  better  mode  of  constructing  the  tube  than  had  been  prac- 
tised, and  thus  greatly  amuiorated  its  tone.  These  im- 
provements were  reported  to  the  French  Society  of  Arts  in 
1821,  by  M.  FrancGBur,  in  consequence  of  which  Labbaye 
obtained  a  patent  for  five  years  The  Ophieleide  first 
reached  England  in  1834,  one  of  extraordinary  dimensions 


having  been  manufactured  abroad  for  the  Binntngfaam 
Musical  Festival  of  that  year.  In  the  Suppiement  to  the 
Musical  Library  for  November,  1 834.  it  is  tbns  mentioned:— 
'  A  new  instrument,  the  Doubie-Baee  Ophieleide,  made  far 
this  festival,  and  now  first  introduced  into  Ei^land,  pfoved 
eminently  serviceable,  in  tbe  choruseis,  and  whenever 
strength  was  required.  The  volume  of  sound  it  emits  ia 
immense,  but  the  tone  is  ricfa,  round,  and  blends  well  witb 
the  voices.  We  are  much  deornvBd  if  this  laBtnimeat  is  not 
destined  to  operate  a  great  change  in  the  constitution  of 
OUT  orchestras :  well  played,  it  will  answer  the  purpose  of 
four  donble-bases,  and  is  well  calculated  to  form  a  third  pert 
to  the  bassoons,  which  has  long  been  a  desideratum.  As  s 
contra-baseo  to  the  trombones,  it  will  not  be  found  less 
useful.'  nils  prognostic  has  proved  correct;  the  instrumeot 
is  now  become  indispensable.  « 
OPHIDIANS.  [Sbrfbnts.] 

OPHIO'DES,  Wagler's  name  for  a  geniis  of  Scineoidean 
Lizards  (Pygopug,  Spix;  Bipes,  part.  Cuvier;  and  Pyg^ 
dactylm,  Fitzinger  and  Wa^er— according  to  MM.  Du- 
m£rU  and  Bibron).  [Scincoidbans.] 

OPHIO^ORUS.  a  genus  established  by  MM.  Dunteril 
and  Bibron  for  a  form  placed  by  them  in  their  first  sub- 
family {SauTophihaUnet^  of  Sefneotdean  Lizard*. 

Generic  Character. — Nostrils  lateral,  eaeh  opening  be- 
tween two  plates,  viz.  the  nasal  and  superonasal.  Tongue 
flat,  arrow-headed  in  shape,  scaly,  and  slightly  notched  at 
the  poinL  Teeth  conicaC  obtuse,  and  erect  jE^tlate  not 
toothed,  and  with  a  lot^itudin^  groove.  Body  anguiform. 
Tail  long,  rounded,  and  pointed.    Scales  smooth. 

This  genus  is  distinguished  from  the  OrveU  (Anffuid^f), 
Ist,  by  their  teeth,  which  are  not  so  long  in  proportion, 
nor  so  slender,  neither  are  they  directed  backwards ;  2nd, 
by  the  tongue,  which  is  hardly  notched  at  the  point,  and 
only  offers  a  transverse  furrow  near  its  anterior  extremi^. 
It  is  furnished  with  only  oue  sort  of  papillBover  its  whole 
sur&ce,  and  they  are  flattened  and  imbricatad  from  before 
backwards  like  soales ;  3rd.  by  their  nostrils,  which  do  not 
tmninate  in  the  middle  of  a  small  plate,  but  hetweoi  the 
nasal  and  superonasal,  which  are  ratner  Isrge.  Ihers  is  s 
meatu*  awUtoriue,  but  as  small  and  as  difficult  Ui  perceive 
as  that  of  the  Orvett. 

Example  Opkiomorut  miharie.  Total  length  15". 
Yellow  above,  grey  at  the  sides,  lower  parts  whitish  with 
many  rows  of  very  small  black  points;  those  on  the  sides 
being  generally  more  dilated  and  thicker  together  than 
those  on  the  back  and  belly. 

Localities.— The  Morea  and  'Alg6rie*  (I>um6ril  and 
Bibron,  who  add  however  that  they  know  that  this  form, 
like  manjr  other  Herpetol^tcal  prodnctions  of  those 
countries,  is  found  in  South  Russia,  where  it  was  dbserred 
by  Pallas). 

OPHIOPHTHALHES.  the  name  assigned  bf  MM. 
DamMl  and  Bibron  to  their  second  snbflunfly  of  adfieoi- 
dean  Lizarde,  having  all  naked  eyes,  but  only' one  of  them 
{Gymnophthalmusquadrilineatus)  being  completely  withont 
the  evelid.  In  the  others  there  exists  a  rudiment  snr- 
rounding  the  orbit  either  entirely  or  in  put,  under  tbe 
form  of  a  ring  or  demi-ring.  often  very  narrow  and  immove- 
able, sometimes  rather  enlarged  at  the  uppo-  part,  and 
susceptible  of  being  folded  back  under  tbe  orlutal  bwder. 
or  of  advancing  a  httle  upon  the  eye-ball,  us  in  some  species 
of  Ablepharut.  Tbe  genera  placed  by  the  authors  above 
quoted  under  the  Ophiopkthaimina  are  few,  and  the  species 
not  numerous.  The  former  are  Ablepharus,  Gymnoph' 
thabnut,  LeriHm,  Hytteropus,  and  Idab». 

O'PHIOPS,  a  name  given  by  M.  Minestrifis  to  a  geons 
of  Lacertians  iPrietidaeiyle  Ccdodonte  of  Dum£ril  and 
Bibron.  Amystet  of  Wiwmaim). 

Generic  Character. — ^Tongue  arrow-beaded  in  shape,  mo- 
derately long,  notched  at  the  end,  covered  with  imbriaued 
squamiform  papillse.  Intermaxillary  teeth  conical,  simple 
Maxillary  teeth  rather  compressed,  the  anterior  simple, 
the  posterior  tricuspidate.  Two  slightly  convex  naso-n>stral 
plates,  between  which  is  opened  the  nostril  situated  on  the 
lino  of  the  canthus  rattralis.  No  eyelids.  A  tympanic 
membrane  extended  within  the  auricular  opening.  No 
scaly  collar  under  the  neck.  A  small  fold  in  frooL  of  each 
shoulder.  Ventral  lamellee  quadrilateral,  smooth,  and 
disposed  qnincuncially.  Femoral  pores.  Feet  with  five 
toes  slightly  compressed,  carinated  below,  but  not  deatilated 
laterallT.  Tail  cyolotetragonal  at  iS*  rDpt..liul^^ouDikd 
throughout  the  rest  of  itB^^by  VjOOv^EL 
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MM.  Dum^ril  and  Bibron  remark  that  the  priacipal 
character  of  tbia  genus  is  the  absence  of  eyelids,  a  con- 
forniatioQ  which  distinguishes  it  from  all  the  other  known 
Pristidactyle  Ccslodonts. 

Example,  OpMope  elegant  (M6n.) — Amystes  Ehrenbergii. 
"Wiegm.  Olive  or  bronzed  above.  Two  yellowish  lines  ex- 
tend along  each  side  of  the  trunk;  each  of  these  yellowish 
or  whitish  line*  separates  two  rows  of  black  spots,  which 
are  small  and  very  distinct  in  young  individuals,  but  are 
more  or  leu  dilated  and  confused  in  adults.   White  below. 

Lo&Uity.~SmyTn&;  Bakou. 


a,  bMdofOphMM(prattU):  ^rae.MMi  fioiD  ibovo;  e.tbroktuid  lower 
l«w ;  i,  imnr  pMt  at  Hw  body,  iatotoi  amhce  of  Ibo  tU^.  Itc.  r,  noder 
■iil«ar«poitWlKloa. 


OPHIR  rre^),  a  place  which  was  known  to  the  He- 

brem  and  to  the  neighbouring  nations,  as  early  as  the  time  of 

Job,  as  producing  such  an  abundance  of  excellent  gold,  that 
*  the  gold  of  Ophir '  became  a  proverbial  expression  for  fine 
gold.  ( 1  CAron.  xxix.  4 ;  Job,  xxii.  24 ;  xxviii.  1 6 ;  Ptalmt, 
xlv.  9 ;  Isaiah,  xiii.  12.)  The  position  of  this  place  is  very 
difficult  to  determine.  We  are  informed  that  Solomon,  in 
conjunction  with  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  sent  a  navy  ft-om 
Ezion-geber,  at  the  bead  of  the  Red  Sea,  to  Ophir,  and  that 
this  navy  returned  bringing  four  hundred  and  twenty  (in 
Chronicles  450)  talents  of  gold,  sandal-wood  (called  in  our 
translation  almng  or  algum  trees),  'and  precious  stones 
( 1  Kings,  ix.  26-28 ;  1 1,  compared  with  2  Chron.  viii.  1 7- 
18;  ix.  10):  and  also  that  Jehoshaphat  built  sfaipsofTat^ 
shish  to  go  to  Ophir  for  gold  (in  Chronics  it  is  said  that 
he  built  ships  fofo  to  Turshith),  which  were  wrecked  at 
Esion-geber.  (1  Kings,  xxii.  48,  49,  compared  with  2 
ChroH.  XX.  36,  37.)  We  are  also  told  in  1  Kings,  x.  22.  that 
Solomon  had  at  sea  a  navy  of  Tarshish  with  the  navy  of 
Hiram ;  once  in  three  ^ears  (or  every  third  year)  came  the 
navy  of  Tarshish,  bringu^  gold  and  silver,  ivory,  and  apes, 
and  peacocks. 

Now  since  both  Solomon  and  Jehoshaphat  built  the 
navies  bound  for  Ophir  at  Ezion-geber,  at  tia  head  of  the 
Red  Sea,  it  is  clear  that  we  must  seek  for  Ophir  some- 
where on  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  for  it  is  highly 
improbable  that  Solomon's  ships  went  farther  than  the 
Cape  of  Qood  Hope  in  one  direction,  or  than  the  Indian 
Archipel^  in  the  other:  it  is  not  likely  indeed  that  they 
went  so  &r  either  way.  Nearly  all  the  inquiries  into  the 
position  of  Hum  ptoce  nave  proceedad  on  the  assumption  that 


the  passage  in  1  Kings,  x.  23,  refers  to  the  same  naw  which 
is  spoken  of  in  1  Kings,  ix.  27,  28.  &c.,  and  consequently 
that  Tarshish  and  Ophir  were  visited  in  the  same  voyage. 
It  has  therefore  been  necessary  for  those  who  make  this 
assumption  not  only  to  find  a  place  which  suits  the  descrip- 
tion of  Ophir,  and  which  produces  *  gold,  sandal-wood,  and 
precious  stones,'  but  also  to  account  foi  the  '  silver,  ivory, 
uies,  and  peacocks,'  which  were  brought  by  the  navy  of 
Tarnish,  and  for  the  three  years  consumed  in  the  voya^ 
But  Tarshish  was  probably  the  same  place  as  Tartessus  in 
Spain,  and  therefore,  if  Tarshish  and  Ophir  are  to  be  con- 
nected, we  must  make  the  gratuitous  supposition  that  there 
was  another  Tarshish  in  the  East.  [Tarshish.]  Besides, 
Tarshish  and  Ophir  are  not  mentioned  togeuier  in  tfie 
account  of  Solomon's  voyages ;  the  ships  that  went  to 
Ophir  (I  Kings,  ix.  28)  seem  to  have  made  only  a  single 
voyage  for  the  purpose  of  fetching  a  specified  quantity  of 
gold,  while  the  *  navy  of  Tarshish'  which  '  the  king  had'  (not 
going  to  Ophir,  but)  *at  sea'  made  its  voyage  every  three 
years ;  and  moreover  the  products  of  the  voyages  were  dif- 
ferent, gold  being  the  only  article  common  to  the  two.  For 
these  reasons  we  think  M^or  Hennell  correct  in  sarii^ 
'  that  two  distinct  kinds  of  voyages  were  performed  by  these 
fleets:  that  to  Ophir  from  the  Red  Sea;  and  that  to  the 
coast  of  Guinea'  (or  to  Tarshish,  wherever  it  was)  *  from  the 
Mediterranean.'  (Renuell's  Geography  qf  Herodotus,  vol. 
ii,  p.  353.)  The  coojoiot  mention  of  Ophir  and  Tarshish 
in  the  account  of  Jehosbaphat's  navy  admits  of  easy  explana- 
tion ;  either  there  may  bia  some  mistake  in  the  account  in 
2  Chron.  xx.  36,  37,  which  differs  materially  from  that  in 
1  Kings,  xxii.  48,  49,  or  '  Tarshish  *  in  the  former  passage 
may  mean  only  '  a  distant  voyage,'  and  we  know  that  the 
phrase  in  the  latter  passage,  *  ships  of  Tarshish,'  is  fre- 
quently used  in  the  Old  Testament  for  lai^e  strong  ships. 
The  question  therefore  as  to  the  position  of  Ophir  must  not 
be  encumbered  with  any  consideratioDs  that  refer  to  Tar- 
shish. The  principal  conjectures  on  the  subject  are  the 
following; —  • 

1.  That  Ophir  was  in  India.  This  was  the  opinion  of 
Josephus.  iAntiq.,  viiL  6.  4.)  A  town  ^ovwAaa  (the  Oiirirapa 
of  Arrian),  at  or  near  Goa,  is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  Ammi- 
anus,'  and  Abulfeda ;  and  S^phir  was  the  antient  Egyptian 
name  of  India.  TbeSeptuaginttranslatesOphir  by  £oi>^i'p, 
^bt^ip,  ^ufapa,  and  similar  words.  This  opinion  is  held  by 
Vitringa,  Rieland,  and  others. 

2.  John  dos  Sanctos  (a  Portuguese  friar  quoted  in  Pur- 
cbas's  '  Pilgrims'),  who  is  followed  by  Bruce,  D'AnvUle,  and 
Robertson,  places  Ophir  at  Sofata,  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Africa,  opposite  Madagascar,  chiefly  on  the  ground  of  a  sup- 
posed resemblance  in  the  name. 

3.  Some  place  it  on  the  Persian  Onl(  but  on  very  insuf- 
ficient grounds. 

4.  The  most  probable  opinion  is,  that  Ophir  was  in  the 
south  of  Arabia.  It  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
naioes  of  Arabian  tribes  in  Gen.  x.  29.  The  *  gold  of  Ophii^ 
is  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Job,  which  is  most  probably  of 
Arabian  origin.  The  products  of  the  voyage  might  easily 
have  been  obtained  from  Arabia,  for  though  gold  is  not 
found  there  now,  we  have  the  testimony  of  several  antient 
writers  that  it  was  in  antient  times.  It  is  however  very  pro- 
bable that  Ophir  was  an  emporium  of  the  Phcenicians  for 
tbeir  eastern  trade;  if  so,  the  difficulty  as  to  the  produc 
tions  is  removed.  This  opinion  is  held  by  MicbaeHs,  Gos- 
selin,  Vincent,  Rosenmiiller,  and  most  modern  historians. 

(Gesenius's  Hebrew  J^exicon ;  Winer's  BibUsche*  Real' 
leorterbuch ;  Pictoriul  Bible,  vol.  ii.,  p.  347,  364.)  [Arabia, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  214;  Hind0stan,  voL  xii.,  p.  222.] 

OPHISAURUS.  Daudin's  name  for  a  genus  of  leptQes 
iHytUinue  of  Merrem)  nearly  allied  to  the  Scheltopusiks 
{Pseudopm,  Merrem),  and,  according  to  Cuvier,  one  of  the 
subgenera  of  the  AngitidcB.  [Blindworic,  vol.  iv.,  p,  528.] 
The  genus  is  placed  by  MM.  Oum^ril  and  Bibron  among 
the  Ptychopteurtt  the  first  subfhmily  of  their  Chalddian 
Lizards. 

Generic  Character. — Tongue  arrow-headed  in  shape, 
notched  triangularly  in  front,  free  for  one-third  of  its  extent 
anteriorly,  which  part  has  granular  papillie,  whilst  the  other 
two  posterior  thirds  exhibit  filiform  papilla).  Many  rows  of 
palatal  feeth.  Intermaxillary  teeth  conical.  Maxillary 
teeth  subcylindrical,  simple.  Nostrils  lateral,  each  with 
its  opening  in  a  single  plate.  External  oriBce  of  the  ear 
very  small.  Eyelids;  cephaHe  plates  lutSteatu.  ^jjfedy 
serpentifom.   No  vestige  of  Gli^te^itltJsiriM^MMp^^ 
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deep  lateral  furrow*.   Ko  fold  across  the  lower  surface  of 

the  neck. 

This  form  is  one  of  those  transitions  by  which  nature 
passea  from  one  type  to  another.  The  animal,  in  effect, 
has  the  head  of  a  Listird  on  a  serpentine  body.  There  ap- 
pears to  be  but  one  species,  viz.  Anguis  ventralit.  Linn. ; 
llie  Gkas  Snake,  Ctecilia  maculata,  Catesbjr. 

Deacri^on. — Colour  yellowish  green,  spotted  with  black 
above.  Tail  longer  than  the  body.  He^  very  small,  and 
the  tongue  of  a  singular  form,  according  to  Catesby. 


BtHaadofOpLdMitnMVBBtnlk;  B^haadottlwMaiiathmGBtMbjiibowhig 
thetoqiie. 


It  is  probable  that  this  species  is  subject  to  slight  varia- 
tions of  colour.  Catesby  says  that  the  *  upper  part  of  the 
body  is  of  a  colour  blended  brown  and  green,  most  regu- 
luly  and  elegantly  spotted  with  yellow ;  the  belly  yellow, 
the  undermost  part  of  which  is  brightesL  Their  skin  is 
very  smooth  and  shining,  with  smalter  scales  more  closely 
connected,  and  of  a  different  structure  from  other  serpents.' 
General  length  about  eighteen  inches. 

llie  fVagility  of  this  animal  equals  if  it  does  not  exceed 
that  of  the  Bltndworm ;  and  hence,  probably,  its  name  of 
Serpent  de  Verre,  or  Glass  Snake.  The  author  lost  quoted 
says,  'a  small  blow  with  a  stick  will  cause  the  body  to  se- 
parate, not  only  at  ihe  place  struck,  but  at  two  or  three  other 
places;  the  muscles  being  articulated  in  a  singular  man- 
ner, quite  through  to  the  vertebne.  They  ore  generally 
said  to  be  harmless.'  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  species  is 
innocuous. 

Geographical  SutribuHon.  —  The  Southern  United 
States.  Catesby  states  thatthe  Glass  Snakes  appear  earlier 
in  the  spring  than  any  other  serpent,  and  that  they  ore 
numerous  in  the  sandy  woods  of  Virginia  and  Carolina. 


OpbUaitnu  vcntraiia. 


OPHItl'CHUS  (the  Serpentbeanr),  one  of  the  old  ooa 

stellations,  representing  a  man  holding  a  serpent,  which  is 
twined  about  him.  But  the  modems  make  a  separate 
constellation  of  the  snpent.  [Serpens.]  Ophiuchua  has 
also  been  called  An^itenens  and  Serpeotarius.  The  figure 
of  the  man  rests  his  feet  upon  the  back  of  Scorpius,  and 
is  surrounded  by  Scorpius,  Libra,  Bootes,  Corona.  Herculei, 
and  Aquila.  It  is  not  a  constellation  of  anynote^containing 
no  star  of  the  first,  and  one  only  of  the  second  magnitude. 
The  number  and  insignificance  of  the  mythological  tra- 
ditions connected  with  it  are  rendered  less  surprising  by 
this  paucity  of  remarkable  star^  since  the  latter  is  a  pre- 
sumption that  the  constelUllon  itself  is  of  a  later  data  than 
Orion  or  Ursa  H^jor. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  stan:  it  wQl  be 
observed  that  the  letters  o,  p,  q,  and  r,  have  been  given  twice ; 
ibo  second  is  in  all  three  eases  the  star  so  duignated  by 
Flamsteed. 
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OPHIU'RA.  Lamarck's  name  for  a  genus  of  Star-Bsbes. 
M.  de  Blainville  makes  it  the  first  genus  iEuryale  being 
the  other)  of  his  Asterophydeot  or  more  eorrecUy*  Astero- 

Ehidia,  the  second  family  of  his  Stelleridea  {jUteriat, 
inn.) 

ASTBBOPBIDIA. 

Bod^  small,  disciform,  very  much  flattened,  the  ctreum* 
fereiice  furnished  with  appendages  more  or  leas  elongated, 
serpentiform,  squamous,  and  without  inferior  funrov& 

The  organiiation  of  thia  family  differs  in  many  poinii 

'got  Flamsteed. 

t  Krrourouily  called  p  by  Ftamdeed. 

i  Called  «  by  Floinitaed.  but  probably  e  of  Bayer. 

\  Tliii  Isttemagireii  bccaue  FUmMced  had  ciKawwalyfttti^oMd  k  Id>S 

i  of  B&vet. 

I  Neitlier  Uil*  nor  aav  other  itar  afreet  with  A  in  BayeT**  maft 
^  Flamfctecd'i  38  OpMOCfai  U  alio  hii  31  ScorpU. 
**  Don  Dot  RRlee  with  Buyer. 

ii  46  Ophlnebi  of  Flunatecd  doM  not  exiat,  bm  ft  «B.emr  ttf  aamm/itlmt 
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from  that  of  the  true  AUtriee;  and  thaw  U  also  a  di£. 
ftmutt  in  thtir  habiti. 

Ophiura. 

Bo^  discoid,  depnued.  rather  nnall,  nihquinquelobate. 
coTored  with  a  coriaoeotu  akin,  and  provided  at  its  oireum- 
ference  with  five  simple,  very  long,  very  slendw.  squamous 
tftjrs,  without  any  trace  of  an  io&rior  furrow,  but  always 
accompanied  laterally  with  spines  more  or  less  moreabli^ 
and  with  two  rows  only  of  la^  dnfai,  or  suehars,  one  on 
each  side  below. 

Mouth  in  the  midst  of  five  very  short  slits,  not  exceeding 
llie  demi-diameter  of  the  body,  and  furnished  with  a  lew 
papilliform  suckers  (eight),  and  on  the  e^;es  with  live 
grout»  of  scales,  which  are  often  deiUiform. 

Orifices  of  the  ovaries  very  la^  in  the  shape  of  a  alit  on 
each  side  of  the  root  of  the  ra^ 

No  madreporifimn  tubercle.  (Blainv.) 


Spteie»  ike  tpuu»  nf  uAom  ray*  are  very  ihort  and 
apj^ed  (^fpliquies). 

Example,  Opimera  lexturata,   {Stella  lacertotOt  Link.) 

i)«fcr^'Mi.— -Brownish  or  brownish  white;  rays  smoothly 
subut&te ;  the  scales  on  the  lower  sur&ce  disposed  tri&n- 
ously ;  the  papilUe  of  the  sides  vorsmaU  and  adnessed. 

Geographical  DittrilnUion. — The  European  Seas.  La- 
marck adds  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  was  taken  very  abun- 
dantly in  the  trawl  in  Davis's  Strait  in  Sir  Edward  Parry's 
first  voyage ;  and  oeoun  on  the  British  coasts. 


OpUmlsKlante 


.ftMti  LbMk;  ^fortta  of 


Spedet  the  jpuMv  «^  wKne  ra/ft  an  lirngt  and  not  ap' 

plied. 

Examples,  Ophiura  afMuAua  wiitOplhiuragrwaiXata, 
Ophiura  anmloea. 

i>efer^?<fo».— Browniali.  fays  Iob^  smoothly  subulate, 
spinous  at  the  sides,  the  spines  amnulos^  and  sumdpressed ; 
Mck  of  the  disk  echinulate. 

Geographieal  i>t«fn&uft'on.~ Australasia;  first  made 
known  appaientlT  by  the  voyage  of  P<roti  and  La  Sueur. 


OpUnnubidBMi 


twtbe  ■un.Kppnddn,    ftoDt  vbw  of  Mnln. 

OpAiura  granulala  (QpAwra  mAmifa,  Lam^  Stella  gra- 
fWMfa,  JUnk.). 


Opbtun  gtuiuMiL 


ngWbb"t5ie/6?!fe' 
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£>0«cHpiton.— Blackish;  disk  granulated  above;  tavs 
achinato-spinose;  spines  thick,  rather  longer  than  the 
widlli  of  the  rays. 

Geographical  Distribution. — European  seas,  tnoseof  the 
Weal  Indies,  the  Atlantic,  &c. 

M.  de  BlainviUe  states  that  he  has  made  obnervatiooB  on 
three  species  at  least  of  this  genus  in  the  three  seas  which 
bathe  the  coasts  of  France.  The  genus,  he  observes,  is  evi- 
dently very  distinct  Horn  that  of  the  true  Asteriee  both  in 
the  gingular  disposition  of  the  appendages  of  the  body  and 
from  the  absence  of  the  madreporifortn  tubercle.  The 
mouth  is  also  much  more  efficiently  anned  in  consequence  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  spines  or  tubercles  unite  at  the 
angles  of  the  inlerBssural  spaces  of  the  moulh,  so  as  to  form 
a  kind  of  teeth  as  thick  as  the  body  itself.  The  eggs  are 
united  in  considerable  oviform  masses. 

M.  de  Blainville  is  further  of  opinion  that  the  best  cha- 
racters  are  to  he  drawn  from  the  numhsr  and  the  length  of 
the  lateral  spines  of  the  rays,  and  perhaps  from  the  propor- 
tion of  these  last  compared  with  the  diameter  of  the  body; 
and  better  still  by  the  disposition  and  number  of  the  rows 
of  plates  which  cover  the  rays.  This  last  appears  to  bim  the 
icasi  certain,  and  is  that  to  which  he  has  had  recourse  in 
his  monograph. 

Geographical  Distribution. — Very  general ;  hardly  any 
seas  are  without  species  of  this  genus ;  and  there  are  many 
in  those  of  Europe,  though  M.  de  Blainville  thinb  that 
zoologists  have  exaggerated  the  number. 

Habits. — The  O/Jw'ur^  swim  and  creep  often  with  much 
facility  in  all  directions,  agitating  the  appendages  of  the 
arms  in  a  serpenMike  manner. 

Euryale.    (Astrophyton,  Link. ;  Gorgonocephalus,  Leach.) 

Body  regular,  depressed,  rather  small,  pentagonal,  pro- 
vided with  five  appendages  or  rays  rounded  above,  flattened 
below,  dividing,  dichotomizing,  and  attenuating  more  and 
more  to  the  extremities,  which  are  cirrhous. 

Mouth  at  the  centre  of  five  converging  furrows,  in  form  of 
holes,  not  extending  to  the  circumference  of  the  body,  and 
bordered  with  papilliform  suckers.  (Blainv.) 


Rnyitle  palmlfrn. 

^ftOBtvlnr;  t,  cMtmapdput  of  arm  (Irout— nst.  nir^ie,  thn  Miiie(bKdt 
«ia.<hk)|  4,  Mmmtty  (iraiitt  am  (nat  «i>e). 


Speciei  whore  rajft  dichotomise  but  Uttte,  ami  atttt 

tancefrom  the  root. 
Example,  Burmle  pcdmifera. 

Description.— Raw  simple  below,  dichotomo-palmitial 
the  apex ;  back  muncated  with  two  ntwi  ttf  tuberdeL 

^. 

Specie*  tohose  rays  are  dMdml  and  tUelutomiMed  frm 
the  bate  or  root. 

Examples,  Buryate  seutaia  and  Euryale  oottota. 

Euryale  teutata  (Euryale  vermeosum.  Lam. ;  M^tifA^- 
ton  soutatum.  Link. ;  Aeterias  Caput  Medusa,  Lean.]. 

Detcription. — Disk  wide,  radiated  above  with  warty  nih. 
rays  beneath  planulate,  bifkriousljrpapilloio;  papillK  ten 
small  and  subma^ual. 

QeographieeA  AttfriAufUML— Indian  aeas  and  thouortb.. 
North ;  said  to  have  been  taken  on  the  coast*  of  Seoilaixl 


Euryale  costosO.    (Aetrnphyton  costosum.  Link.) 

Deeer^)tion.—Back  of  the  disk  with  ten  unarmed  n1»  :2 
pairs,  truncate  at  the  apex ;  n^s  dichotomoos.  very  nmiv 
and  transversely  rugose. 

Geographical  Distribution.— Sea»  of  America. 

Habits. — M.  de  Blainville  remarks  that  he  knovs  oi*:' 
author  who  has  observed  an  Euryale  alive,  or  at  leaii  *i 
has  published  his  observations;  but  it  is  oeverlhele^ 
that  these  ahimals  make  use  of  the  cirrbi  of  their  ravi  ■* 
entrap  their  prey  and  bring  it  to  the  moiUh  ;  that  the;  »\ 
here  strongly  by  their  upper  disk,  and  that  it  is  even  di.- 
ficult  to  detach  them.  We  have  often  seen  them  clingiog  ' 
their  arms  to  the  branches  of  Gorgonite,  &c.,  aim  *K- 

specimens  are  to  he  found  in  most  museums.  /> 
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«,  Motre  (thmt—iMt.  iIm). 

GeogT£phitMl  Dutribution  o/  the  gemut.—Thmigh  the 
species  do  not  appear  to  be  DUDisrotu,  Uie  fgnn  bmbu  to  be 
fband  ia  aU  teas. 

Fossa  AsTBHOPHlDIA. 

Opbiura. 

Professor  Phillips,  in  his  '  Gflotogy  of  the  Yoriudiira 
Cout.*  flRures  a  specieB  (OpAiwu  Milln%  Phillips)  frrai  the 
marlstowk  Mr.  Brodtrip  iOeri,  TnmA,  voL  Sod  series) 
describes  moA  figures  another  iOphimra  BnrUmh,  Ibnnd  in 
masses  of  micaeeous  sandstone  which  baa  &llea  from  the 
cliffs  about  half  a  mile  west  of  Bridport  harbour.  I^e  last- 
named  species,  Mr.  Broderip  states,  ai^roaehes  verjr  nearly 
to  the  reoent  OpAmm  iextwrata. 

OPUTHA'LMIA  (ftom  ophihalmos,  6^aX/ioc,  the  'eye') 
is  an  iallammation  the  eye.  (Seneral  ophthalmia,  or  an 
inflammation  of  the  whole  globe  of  the  eye,  is  a  very  rare 
occurrwce.  Caws  however  do  occur,  from  HO^'ore  injuries 
or  other  causes,  io  which  the  iiigns  of  all  the  special  forms  of 
ophthalmia  are  combined,  and  they  are  the  most  formidable 
afiectioDs  to  which  the  eye  is  liable.  Unless  met  bf  the 
most  active  anti^Uogistic  treatment,  they  usually  terminate 
in  complete  destrnetion  of  the  Orgen. 

In  the  large  majority  of  inttammations  of  the  eye,  one 
part  of  it  is  alone  or  espeeiaUy  affected.  Hence  there  have 
been  described  numerous  varieties  of  ophthalmia,  a  distinct 
name  being  formed  for  the  inflammation  of  each  part 
or  tissue  by  appending  the  termioatioQ  itis  to  its  ana- 
tomtral  name;  as  coitjunctivitist  iritis,  and  corueitis,  for 
the  iaflammatioDB  of  the  ooi>juuctiva,  iris,  and  cornea. 
[Eye.3 

Of  all  the  varieties  of  ophthalmia,  alight  inflammation  of 
the  conjuootava  is  the  most  frequent.  It  is  the  oommon 
result  of  all  slightly  irritatiuf;  bodies  being  iatroduced  be- 
tween the  ^dids.  and  of  the  application  of  cold,  in  which 
ease  it  is  trflea  called  oatanbal  tyhthHlaiii  Its  «ympt«ms 
an  twdnm;  mjiog  from  a  MU»fink  to  »  soadat  eohmr.  of 
tka  external  membrane  of  the  eye  and  of  the  lining  of  the 


eyelids,  the  blood-vessels  (which  are  naturally  invisiU^ 
anpearuig  swollen  and  tortuous,  and  making  the  front  ^ 
uie  eye  what  is  commonly  called  blood-shot ;  sfrelliog  ol 
the  eyelids  and  increased  thickness  and  puffiness  of  the 
conjunctiva  of  the  ball;  and  an  increased  secretion  ot 
opaque  white  or  yellow  tenacious  mucus  which  agglutinates 
the  eyelids.  The  pain  is  seldom  acute,  except  in  severe 
cases,  in  which  it  has  a  peculiar  character,  as  if  there  were 
dust  or  fine  sand  rubbing  between  the  eyehds.  There  is 
rarely  any  intolerance  of  light  or  atvy  constitutional  affee. 
tioD,  and  the  vision  is  not  at  all  affected,  except  by  the  swell- 
ing of  the  eyelids  and  the  accumulated  mucus. 

In  this,  the  common  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  no  active 
means  need  be  employed.  In  the  most  severe  cases,  blood 
should  be  taken  from  the  arm ;  but  in  geneml.  th^  applica- 
tion of  leeches,  cooling  lotions  applied  to  the  eyes,  and  mild 
purgatives  or  sweating  medicines,  are  sufficient  for  the 
removal  of  the  inflammation,  which,  as  it  does  not  affect  a 
part  directly  important  to  vision  nor  spread  beyond  the 
tissue  first  affected,  rarely  leaves  any  inconvenience  behind. 
In  the  mild  cases  of  this  kind,  a  lotion  composed  of  two 
grains  of  sulphate  of  fine  to  the  ounce  of  water  is  the  best, 
and  generally  a  sufficient  remedy;  the  eyes  should  he 
washed  with  it  three  times  a  day. 

That  which  is  commonly  called  purulent  ophthalmia  is  a 
much  more  serious  form  of  inllammatiou  of  the  conjunctiva. 
It  was  obser\-ed  in  its  greatest  severity  in  the  European 
armies  engaged  in  Napoleon's  campaign  in  Bgypt,  and  is 
therefore  sometimes  called  Egyptian  ophthalmia ;  and 
from  its  appearing  to  spread  from  one  individual  to  another 
by  the  contact  of  the  purulent  matter  secreted  by  the  in- 
flamed eyes,  it  has  also  received  the  name  of  contagious 
ophthalmia.  In  this  fbrm,  which  has  often  appeared  as  on 
epidemic*  and  is  generally  acknowledged  to  he  liable  to 
spread  by  contagion,  all  the  symptoms  of  the  preceding  are 
greatly  aggravated.  The  coiuunctiva  is  intensely  red,  and 
so  swollen  that  it  is  raised  in  a  deep  ring  round  the  cornea, 
whose  edges  it  overlaps  so  as  almost  totally  to  obstruct 
the  sight.  The  conjunctiva  of  the  eyelids  is  at  the  same 
time  excessi%-ely  inflamed,  and  by  effusion  into  their  loose 
cellular  tissue  they  often  become  so  distended  that  they 
completely  cover  the  front  of  the  eye.    A  considerable 

auantity  of  acrid  yellow  puriform  discharge  constantly 
v>w8  between  the  eyelids,  producing  excoriations  of  them 
and  of  the  cheeks.  The  pain  is  often  extremely  acute, 
vividly  smarting,  or  hot  and  burning,  and  it  is  accompanied 
by  some  intolerance  of  light.  From  the  coi^unctiva,  which 
it  first  affects  the  purulent  ophthalmia  often  spreads  rapidly 
to  the  otb«  tissues  of  the  eye ;  producing  ulceration  and 
sloughing,  or  excessive  opacity  of  the  cornea,  and  all  the 
worst  results  of  inflammation  of  the  se%'enl  tissues,  even 
to  suppuration  and  destruction  of  the  whole  of  one  or  both 
eye-bails. 

The  treatment  of  this  form  of  ophthalmia  must  be  active 
in  proportion  to  the  rapidity  of  its  destructive  effects  when 
unchecked.  Large  bleedings,  both  general  aud  local,  should 
be  employed,  ana  repeated  till  the  inflammation  is  evidently 
reduced ;  and  purgatives  and  the  various  other  antiphlogistic 
means  should  be  administered,  as  in  the  treatment  of  an 
acute  inflammatiuQ  of  the  most  vitally  important  organ. 
When  the  inflammation  is  somewhat  checked,  the  greatest 
benefit  is  derived  from  the  application  of  powerful  astrin- 
gents to  the  eye,  a  mode  of  treatment  which  may  be 
adopted  with  equal  advaut^e  in  these  and  in  the  severer 
cases  of  catarrhal  ophthalmia.  The  best  material  is  a  solu 
tion  of  from  two  to  four  grains  of  lunar  caustic  to  the  ounrc 
of  water;  of  which  one  or  two  drops  should  be  let  fall  into 
the  eyes  once  or  twice  a  day,  according  to  the  severity  of  the 
inflammation.  This  remedy  produces  considerable  pain  for 
a  short  time  after  its  application,  but  is  generally  produc- 
tive of  the  most  beneficial  results. 

One  of  the  most  common  effects  of  the  purulent  ophthal- 
mia, when  prevented  by  active  treatment  from  producing  its 
wont  results,  is  a  thickening  and  roughness  of  the  inflamed 
lining  of  the  eyelids,  to  which  the  name  of  granular  oon- 

*  A  wmn  epidanfc  a{  paiulent  ophthtlnua  ia  lunr  **p'<f  >■  ^  IM(Mn 
anny.  ll  fint  appeuvtl  io  1614,  but  it  U  chiefly  lince  IStOtEat  it  bu  ni|*d 
with  fochextKiM  iDteDiltyas  lohaTe  klUickrd  m  rixhth  and  in  Mms  regi- 
MDto  tulf  iha  mMan.  anea  Itt  raiBiMiwnnMl  it  hu  bTmimI  man  tku  k 
bundnd  thowMwd  jMm*.  aud  hu  d>iprl>ed  nuity  of  th«ir  aixbL  iSm tba 
Itoport  on  Uia  ophtlwlmtK  tt  tlie  Belgian  mrmy,  raeeUUy  WnmUd  to  tW 
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iuDctira,  i&  ^Ten.  The  affected  surfue  looki  like  that  of  & 
florid  nlow.  and  the  friction  of  its  irregularities  upon  the 
Atwtt  of  the  eye-bi^  keeps  up  a  coDstant  ^ht  inflammation, 
of  which  the  common  coouquence  ii  a  oomplete  opacity  of 
the  cornea.  The  granular  eoiqunetiva  may  he  treated  by 
the  application  of  poverful  astringents  or  oauitici;  the 
most  efficient,  though  a  severe  remedy,  is  to  rub  the  rough 
Bur&ce  with  a  piece  of  sulphate  of  copper,  taking  care  after 
its  application  that  no  considerable  portion  of  it  comes  in 
coDUct  with  the  front  of  the  eye. 

Infanu  of  three  or  four  days  old  are  often  the  subjects  of 
a  very  severe  form  of  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva,  to 
which  the  name  of  the  ophthalmia  of  new-born  children  has 
been  siven.  Its  course  and  effects  are  similar  to  those  just 
described,  and  it  sometimes  produces  entire  destruction  of 
the  eye  before  it  attracts  proper  attention,  for  the  eyelids 
are  commonly  anlutinatea  together  by  the  discharge^  and 
are  so  swollen  tut  they  obscure  the  front  of  the  eye.  Its 
severest  fium  may  he  suspected  wben  the  opper  eyelid  is 
mueh  swollen  and  is  externally  of  a  bright  rea  colour.  The 
treatment  must  be  similar  in  its  principles  to  that  for  the 
eorresponding  disease  in  the  adult ;  in  severe  oases  a  leech 
should  be  applied  to  the  temples  and  puigatives  should  he 
administered  in  all;  and  when  the  inHammation  is  some- 
what relieved,  or  from  the  first,  if  it  be  not  very  severe, 
astringent  lotions  should  be  dropped  into  the  eyes.  The 
best  form  is  composed  of  from  two  to  ten  grains  of  alum  in 
an  ounce  of  water,  beginning  with  the  smaller  quantity  and 
gradually  increasing  the  strenglh. 

Another  form  of  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva  is  that 
called  Btrumoud  ophthalmia.  It  occurs  in  children  of  scro- 
fulous habit,  and  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  extreme  in- 
tolerance of  light  by  which  it  is  aeoompanied.  liie  patient 
cannot  be  induced  to  open  the  eyes,  or  even  to  raise  them 
to  the  light,  but  keeps  his  head  down,  with  the  eyelids 
pressed  toother  upon  the  ball  of  the  eye,  and  carefully 
covered  with  his  hands  or  his  clothes.  The  degree  of  in- 
flammation is  by  no  means  pro^iortionate  to  the  severity  of 
this  symptom  ;  the  conjunctiva  is  usually  only  a  little  red- 
dened, but  in  many  cases  little  pustular  elevations  form 
upon  the  edges  of  the  cornea.  The  treatment  of  these  cases 
should  be  cniefly  that  adapted  for  the  constitutional  dis- 
oider  on  which  their  peculiarities  depend.  [Scrofdla.] 
Pure  air  and  exercise,  mild  aperients  and  tonics,  and  espe- 
eially  bark  and  iodine,  should  be  administered,  and  the 
general  health  should  he  carefully  attended  to.  In  the 
earlier  ttains  a  few  leeches  may  be  applied,  but  afterwards 
couniep>irritation  by  blisters  placed  behind  the  ears,  or  by 
tartar-emetic  ointment  tubbed  on  the  same  parts,  is  most 
useflil.  Slightly  astringent  lotions  may  also  be  applied 
to  the  eyes,  and  the  ulcers  or  little  pustules  on  the  cornea 
touched  with  the  solid  nitrate  of  silver  (lunar  caustic). 

The  characters  of  inflammation  of  the  sclerotica  are  very 
different  from  those  of  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva,  but 
very  often  the  two  affections  are  coincident,  so  that  the 
ap|)earances  belonging  to  each  are  confounded.  In  sclero- 
titis, as  this  fotm  of  ophthalmia  is  sometimes  called,  the 
redness  of  the  eye  has  a  rose-pink  or  violet  tin^  rather 
than  the  scarlet  hue  which  is  seen  in  the  precedmg  form : 
for  the  distended  vessels  are  fewer  and  smaller,  and  are  to  a 
certain  extent  obsenred  by  the  ooigunctin,  beneath  wbieh 
they  lie.  This  redness  is  most  intense  in  a  zone  around  the 
OKnea.  at  which  the  enlarged  vanels  are  ooneentnted  like 
rays,  and  firom  whose  outer  border  the  redness  diminishes  in 
brightness  till  it  is  nearly  lost  at  the  angles  of  the  eye;  and 
by  this  circumstance  sclerotitis  is  further  distinguished  from 
inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva,  in  which  the  redness  in- 
creases with  the  distance  from  the  cornea.  In  sclerotitis 
there  is  always  considerable  pain  of  a  dull  heavy  kind,  which 
often  extends  all  round  the  orbit,  or  over  the  forehead  and 
head,  and  is  accompanied  by  intolerance  of  light  and  a  pro- 
fuse secretion,  not  of  mucus  or  pus,  as  in  the  preceaing 
eases,  but  of  hot  tears.  The  pain  is  very  often  aggravated 
in  the  evening,  or  throughout  the  n^ht. 

The  treatmsntof  inflammation  oi  the  sclerotica  must  as 
for  as  general  means  are  eonoemed.  be  the  same  as  for  acute 
ioflammatibn  of  theooiuuneUTa.  The  application  of  astrin- 
gents or  stimulants  is  useless,  and  sometimes  ii>^urious ;  the 
vapour  of  hot  water  and  other  warm  fomentations  are  the 
local  means  which  are  most  agreeable  to  the  patient.  The 
moderate  use  of  mercunr  is  generally  useAil.  In  rheumatic 
'  And  gouty  conditioiw  gf  the  aTstem,       which  th^  fom  of 


ophthalmia  is  often  connected,  and  is  then  called  rheumalio 
or  arthritic  ophthalmia,  the  treatment  adapted  to  the  general 
disorder  should,  as  Ar  as  possible,  be  comUned  with  those 
means  which  are  proper  for  the  local  disease.  [Gout; 
Rhkuhatish.] 

Inflammatbn  of  the  oomea,  ecnrneitis^  or  koratitis.  is 
very  generallyconneotedwithsomed^^ree  of  the  preceding. 
Its  signs  are  those  which  are  common  to  the  inflammations 
of  all  the  deep-seated  tistiues,  viz.  dull  pain,  intolerance  of 
light,  and  profuse  discharge  of  hot  burning  tears;  at  the 
same  time  a  few  vessels  passing  inward  from  the  red  zone 
around  the  oornea  become  visible  upon  its  surbce ;  it  loses 
its  transparency  and  becomes  hazy,  or  assumes  a  greyish 
and  often  an  opaque  chalky-white  hue,  from  the  depusitioD 
of  lympth  between  its  lamin».  [Lxucoha.]  In  very  severe 
eases  suppuration  takes  place  in  tiie  cornea,  and  it  acquires 
a  yellow  rolour  and  ulrerates ;  or  matter  is  ponied  into  the 
anterior  diamberp9TPOPiini],or  the  oornea  is  perfoniied  by 
ulcers  and  the  ins  protrudes ;  or  it  slou^  and  becomes 
soft  and  weak,  so  that  staphyloma  is  produced. 

The  treatment  of  comeitis  in  its  active  state  is  Uie  same 
as  that  for  inflammation  of  the  sclerotica.  After  the  in- 
flammation is  subdued,  itseffects  (which  the  situation  of  the 
cornea  renders  peculiarly  important)  admit  of  but  little 
useful  treatment.  The  opacity  which  remains,  when  it  is 
superficial,  is  usually  gradually  removed,  and  that  process 
may  be  in  soma  d^ree  assisted  by  the  application  of  a  weak 
solution  of  uitrate  of  silver  or  some  other  stimulant ;  the 
ulc««tions  generally  proceed  best  when  left  to  themselves, 
the  chasms  which  Uiey  leave  b^g  gradually  filled  up,  ai^ 
the  yellow  tinge  of  the  oornea  which  aooompaniea  them 
being  exehai^ed  for  a  grey  or  bluish  oidonr;  the  more 
serious  eSbets,  such  as  staphyloma,  extensiTe  leueoma, 
sloughing^  pratrusion  of  the  iris,  &e,  are  irremediable. 

Inflammation  of  the  iris  has  almdy  been  treated  of. 
[Inina.] 

Inflammation  of  the  membiane  of  the  aqueous  humour  i> 
not  uncommon  in  young  persons;  it  is  marked  by  dullness 
and  haiiness  of  the  cornea  (which  issuirounded  by  the  vas- 
cular red  zone  formed  bv  the  distended  vessels  of  the  scle- 
rotica), an  alteration  in  the  colour  of  the  iris,  which  assumes 
a  dull  reddish  bue,  and  a  turbid  or  purulent  appearance  of 
the  aqueous  humour,  with,  in  some  cases,  hypopium.  The 
proper  treatment  does  not  differ  essentially  from  that  of  in- 
flammation of  the  iris  or  sclerotica,  with  whkdi  this  form  of 
ophthalmia,  like  all  the  affbetions  of  the  deep-sealed  tissues 
of  the  eye.  is  very  generally  conjoined. 

The  inflammations  of  the  paru  of  the  eye  whiefa  are  still 
more  deeply  seated  are  much  rarer  than  any  of  the  pre- 
ceding ;  their  symptoms  also  are  more  obscure,  and  they  are 
seldom  found  uncombined  with  those  of  some  other  form  of 
ophthalmia.  Their  signs  are  similar  to  those  of  the  inflam- 
mations of  the  sclerotica  and  cornea ;  but  the  intolerance  of 
hght  and  the  loss  of  vision  are  usually  greats  than  would 
arise  from  the  degree  of  inflammation  which  exists  in  the 
visible  tissues.  The  treatment  most  he  similar  to  that  for 
the  acute  inflammation  of  the  iris  or  cornea,  and  be  actively 
administered  for  the  nature  of  the  parts  affected  renders 
the  least  disurganisation  of  them  of  the  highest  import- 
ance. 

All  Idnds  of  ophthalmia  may  either  beeome  dironie  after 
having  existed  for  some  time  as  acute  diseases,  or  may  be 
ehionic  fl'om  their  commencement.  Their  symptoms  in 
either  case  differ  only  ib  degree  from  tiiose  of  the  corre- 
sponding acute  forms,  and  the  treatnwnt  of  them  should  be 
the  same  in  principle,  though  less  active.  Counter-irrita- 
tion by  blisters  or  other  means,  applied  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  eyes,  or  setons  in  the  hack  of  the  neek.  aiv 
among  the  most  useful  means ;  and  of  the  milder  forms  ot 
astringent  lotions,  the  vinuin  optils  the  best  fbr  all  the  more 
superncially  seated  of  the  ohranio  ophthalmia. 

CPICI.  [Ofci.] 

OPIE,  JOHN,  the  son  of  a  carpenter  at  St  Agnea  near 
Truro  in  Cornwall,  in  which  parish  he  was  bora  in  1761. 
was  oneirf  those  artists  who  may  be  said  to  ban  been  gifted 
with  an  IntnitiTe  fMing  guiding  them  towards  adeMina- 
tion  against  whieh  ail  circumsianoes  amear  to  oooapire.  In 
this  respect  there  was  a  striking  simuarity  between  Opie 
and  Carstens.  [CABSTXNi.]  The  humble  condition  of  nil 
fbmily  was  the  leut  obsuiele ;  for  besides  that,  there  wm 
nothing  around  him  eiUier  to  awaken  his  perooptioos  of  art 
or  to  enoonng*  hit  earif  attenpto  Mt.  ulendiiif  to  hriag 
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Iiim  up  to  hit  own  trade,  his  &ther  vw  miieh  more  du- 
poaed  to  check  what  he  considered  sii  idle  boyish  pastime 
than  to  foster  proofs  of  davning  talent.  Opie  however 
was  not  to  he  deterred  by  his  father's  disapprobation; 
he  began  to  take  likenesses  of  his  relations  and  neigh- 
bours, the  fame  of  which  productions  caused  him  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  prodigy,  and  attracted  the  notice  of  Dr.  John 
Wolcot  ( Peter  Pindar),  then  practising  as  aphysician  at  Truro. 
The  Doctor  possrased  considerable  knowlet^e  of  painting, 
and  took  Opie  into  bis  house  in  the  double  capacity  of  his 
prot^tt^  and  his  footboy.  How  long  he  remained  beneath 
Wolcot's  roof  is  not  known,  nor  what  immediately  led  to  his 
quitting  it  Opie  afterwards  came  to  the  metropolis  under 
the  dootor's  immediate  cars  and  protection.  In  the  time 
between  leavif^  his  service  and  coming  up  to  town,  he  pur- 
sued bit  art  as  ah  itinerant  portrait-pamter,  and  with  such 
success,  that  though  his  charges  never  amounted  to  the  val  ue 
of  any  gold  coin,  he  was  able  not  only  to  make  a  smart  ap- 
pearatK>e,  but  to  remit  money  to  his  mother. 

On  amving  at  London  with  Wolcot  (1781).  he  was  intro- 
duced to  Sir  J.  Reynolds,  whom  he  found  more  liberal  of 
advice  than  lavish  of  Isxpressions  of  astonishment  at  the 
tolents  of  an  untaught  lad.  Wolcot's  object  however  was  to 
secure  immediate  fame  for  his  prot£g£  as  a  miraculous 
genius,  and  distinction  for  himself  as  a  discriminating  and 
generous  patron. 

Aware  that  the  public  are  always  ready  to  meet  any  no- 
velty or  wonder  more  than  half  way,  tM  doctor  took  his 
meaiuret  accordingly,  and  with  sueh  suecett,  that  within  a 
very  short  Ume  his  Cornish  1^  became  almost  the  rage 
among  the  fiuhionable  world.  Visitort  and  sitters  so 
thronged  around  htm,  that  their  carriages  literally  crowded 
the  street  where  he  resided.  But  people  cannot  wonder  for 
ever:  the  fever  of  fashionable  admiration  subsided  almost 
as  rapidly  as  it  bad  come  on ;  not  that  Opie  was  absolutely 
left  all  at  once  without  sitters,  but  he  was  comparatively  de- 
serted : — public  curiosity  had  been  gratified.  In  feet  he  was 
in  suited  to  become  a  permanent  favourite  with  the  fosbion- 
able;  there  was  nothing  engaging  in  his  person  and  address, 
no  flattery  either  in  his  language  or  his  pencil,  which  latter 
possessed  ra  uch  more  of  vigour  and  homely  truth  than  of  grace 
and  artificial  refinement;  and  he  succeeded  far  better  with 
male  hradt  and  strongly  marked  countenances  than  with 
females  and  with  pretty  faces.  When  it  had  subsided,  how- 
ever, the  tide  of  fashionably  patronage  left  him  in  comfort- 
able circumstances.  He  further  sought  to  esteblish  his  in- 
dependence by  marrying  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  pawn- 
broker, but  the  match  proved  a  most  unhappy  one,  and  be 
was  glad.to  obtain  a  divorce.  In  1798  he  ventured  upon  a 
second  union,  and  married  Amelia,  the  daughter  of  Dr. 
Alderson,  a  physician  at  Norwich.  In  this  lady,  who  sub- 
sequently became  one  of  the  most  popular  novelisto  of 
the  day,  he  found  an  intellectual  companion  and  judicious 
adviser. 

Instead  of  abandoning  portrait-painting  on  the  discourage- 
ment immediately  following  his  first  success.  Opie  divided 
his  attention  between  ttut  and  historical  painting,  in 
which  latter  his  best  known  produetioiu  are — '^he 
Murder  of  Jamet  I.  of  ScoUand;'  the  'Death  of  David 
Riuio;*  'Arthur  taken  prisoner;'  'Hubert  and  ArUmr;' 
*  Belisarius  ;*  '  Juliet  in  the  garden.'  &c.  None  of  these 
works  afiiect  ideal  beauty  or  refined  poetical  conception,  but 
they  are  stamped  by  a  peoultai  energy  of  style,  and  by  a 
vivid  reality,  for  instead  of  attending  te  conventional  beau- 
ties, the  artist  adhered  closely  te  bis  models ;  one  fortunate 
consequence  of  which  was  the  striking  and  remarkable 
truth  of  his  colouring. 

Opie's  education  had  been  exceedingly  limited,  and  was 
in  no  degree  a  literary  one.  Sensible  of  his  deficiency  in 
that  respect,  he  sought  to  repair  it  in  after-life  by  studying 
the  best  English  authors,  and  havinga  dear  judgment  and  a 
strong  memory,  distinguished  himself  in  conversation  by  his 
force  of  intellect.  Thus  qualified  he  aspired  to  the  professoi^ 
ship  of  painting  at  the  Royal  Academy,  having  previously 
delivered  a  course  of  lectures  at  the  British  Institution ;  but 
be  withdrew  on  finding  himself  opposed  by  Fuseli.  When 
the  latter  was  obliged  to  resign  on  being  appointed  Keeper, 
Opie  again  offered  himself  as  candidate,  and  was  chosen. 
He  delivered  only  four  lectures  (afterwards  published 
by  his  widow),  in  the  months  of  February  and  March, 
1807.  On  the  9tb  of  the  following  April  he  died,  and 
was  buried  on  the  30th  in  St,  ^miI's  cathedral,  petr  jSir  J. 
Reyiudds. 
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OFISTHO'COMUS.   [Cucidx.  vol.  vui..  p.  131.] 

OPITZ,  MARTIN,  considered  the  fother  of  modem 
German  poetry,  was  bom  atBunxlau  in  Silesia,  in  1597. 
While  at  the  gymnasium  at  Breslau,  be  produced  several 
Latin  poema^  which  were  printed.  On  quitting  Breslau,  he 
studied  successively  at  Beuthen,  Frankfturt,  and  Heidel- 
berg ;  and  it  was  at  the  first-mentioned  place  that  he  com-  - 
posed  his  dissertation  entitled  *  Aristarchus,  sive  de  Con- 
temptu  Lingua  Teutonics,'  1618,  in  which  he  vindicates 
the  merito  of  his  native  tongue.  At  Heidelberg  be  formed 
many  literary  friendships,  and  met  with  patrons  wboie 
attainment  anerwards  proved  highly  serviceable  to  him. 

Having  renounced  his  legal  studies,  he  h^an  to  employ 
his  pen  ven  industriously  Iwth  in  Latin  and  Oaiman  oom- 
position.  Yet.  whether  from  restlcesness  of  disposition  or 
some  other  eausok  he  was  continually  changing  his  place  of 
abode.  Scarcely  had  he  been  a  year  at  Heidelberg  when 
he  quitted  it  for  Strasbu^,  and  in  the  course  of  a  short 
time  after  (IB20)  visiied  the  Netherlands,  when  be  bei'-ame 
acquainted  with  Vossius.  Rutgersius,  and  Dan.  Heiusius. 
TIw  example  of  this  last  eminent  scholar  determined  him 
to  cultivate  his  native  tongue  with  still  greater  assiduity, 
and  to  do  for  the  German  language  and  poetry  what  had 
already  been  accomplished  in  that  of  Holland.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  accompanied  his  friend  Heinrich  Albert 
Hamilton,  a  young  Dane  of  noble  femily,  to  Holstein ;  and 
while  he  was  his  guest  composed  his  '  Troslgedicht*'  or 
poem  on  Consolation  in  the  Disasten  of  War,  wfaieh  how- 
ever he  did  not  publish  until  nearly  thirteen  yean  after- 
wards (1A38),  whmi  war  was  raging  in  Germany.  In  1SS3 
he  was  invited  hf  the  Prinee  of  Siehenbii^en  (Gabriel 
Bethlen)  to  beoome  teacher  of  philosophy  and  humanities 
at  the  school  of  Weissenburg.  It  was  during  his  residence 
there  that  he  oomntenoed  his  '  Daoia  Antiqua,*  an  histo- 
rical work  of  great  labour  and  research,  on  which  he  em- 
ployed himself  for  sixteen  years,  but  which  was  left  incom- 
plete, and  lost  when  his  MSS.  were  dispersed  after  his 
death.  He  returned  to  Liegniu  in  1623,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  appeared  the  first  edition  of  his  poems.  Not  very 
long  after  he  spent  some  time  in  travelling  through  Saxony, 
and  subsequently  proceeded  to  Vienna,  where  he  was  no- 
ticed by  Ferdinand  II..  who  even  bestowed  a  laurel  cnwn 
upon  him  for  his  poem  on  the  death  of  the  archduke,  whieh 
prodnetion  bomver  was  rather  a  triumphal  song  in  honour 
of  the  Austrian  monarchy. 

In1626  faeaooBpted  the  post  ofprivatoseontary  to  Count 
von  Dohna,  a  nobleman  equally  eminent  as  a  soldier,  a 
stetesman,  and  a  scholar ;  and  notwithstanding  bis  patron 
was  a  Catholic,  and  Opitz  a  Lutheran,  with  very  little  taste 
moreover  for  militery  affairs,  they  lived  bother  upon  the 
very  best  footing,  and  the  poet  was  enablra  to  grati^  his 
passion  for  travelling,  by  accompanying  the  count  to  Paris, 
where  he  became  acquainted  with  Hugo  Grotius  and  other 
eminent  literary  persons.  His  patron  dying  shortly  after 
(1633)  their  return  from  France.  Opits  (who had  previously 
had  a  patent  of  nobility  conferred  upon  him  by  the  emperor, 
with  the  style  of  Opitx  von  Boberfold)  met  with  another 

frotector  in  the  Duke  of  Bri^,  who  enabled  him  to  visit 
'nissia,  in  order  that  he  might  there  pursue  his  studies  at  a 
distance  from  the  troubles  which  then  agiteted  Germany. 
For  some  time  he  continued  settled  at  Danzig,  where, 
having  recommended  himself  to  Uladislaus  IV.  of  Poland, 
by  a  poem  on  his  campaign  against  Russia — one  of  his 
most  masterlyand  energetic  productions— he  was  appointed 
Polish  historiographer.  But  while  his  literary  reputation 
iras  daily  increasioKi  and  bis  circumstances  becoming  more 
prosperous,  a  dreadful  plague  broke  out  in  Danzig,  to  which 
lie  m  a  victim.  August  a^^th^Jfg^^Mj^^g^-f^"* 
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year.  Owing  to  the  fear  of  contagion.  hi>  papent  and 
manuscripts  wore  put  away  and  irrecoverably  lost. 

His  published  works  however  sufficiently  attest  the  im- 
portant services  he  performed  for  Gt^an  literature,  more 
especially  as  regards  the  langu^  and  its  meobanical  struc- 
ture.' As  a  por*  he  can  be  eons^ered  great  only  by  compa- 
rison with  his  predecessors  and  contemporaries.  Though 
strong  native  good  sense  and  amiable  feelings  display  them- 
selves in  his  productions,  together  with  great  correctness 
and  purity  of  style,  and  occasionally  great  felicity  of  expres- 
sion, there  is  more  of  the  orator  than  of  the  poet  in  his  com- 
positions ;  more  of  elaborate  study  and  sound  j  udgment  than 
impassioned  feeling.  Still  he  rendered  most  essential  ser- 
vices to  the  literUbUre  of  his  country ;  and  but  for  his  labours 
in  reSniug  the  language,  the  poets  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury would  have  had  to  contend  with  nearly  all  the  difficul- 
ties which  the  labours  of  Opitz  had  helped  to  remove. 
Opitz  succeeded  best  in  moral  and  didactic  subjacts,  such  as 
his  '  Preis  det  Gemuthsnibe,*  *  Vielgut,'  &c  Among  his 
lyric  productions  his  veruon  of  the  Psalms  oontaiiw  some  of 
his  most  succM^ul  efforts.  His  prose  style  has  also  much 
merit,  and  recommends  itsdf  hj  the  qualities  of  eorrecteess, 
precision,  and  clearness,  in  which  respect  his  translation  of 
Barclay's  *  A'rgenis'  (1636)  is  a  masterpiece,  considering 
fn  whftt  condition  the  language  was  at  the  timtwhen  it  was 
phjduced. 

OPIUM.  [PapatbeO 

OPIUM  TKADK.  The  cultivation,  mode  of  preparing, 
and  medical  properties  of  opium,  are  treated  of  under 
Papatbr:  in  the  present  notice  we  shall  confine  our  atten- 
tion to  the  consumption  and  commerce  of  opium. 

The  principal  countries  in  which  opium  is  medicated  are 
India.  Turkey,  and  Persia.  The  poppy  is  cttltmted  in 
Egypt  and  Arabia;  in  Italy,  France^  and  several  other 
parts  of  Europe ;  but.  With  the  exception  of  the  two  former 
eountries,  rather  for  the  sake  of  its  capsule  and  the  oil 
extracted  fH)m  its  seeds  than  for  the  inspissated  Juice. 
Indian  opium  Is  distinguished  into  two  kinds,  the  Patna, 
grown  in  the  province  of  Bahar,  and  that  grown  in  the 
province  of  Benares,  the  former  of  which  is  most  esteemed. 
The  opium  produced  in  the  district  of  Malwa  is  still  less 
esteemed  than  that  of  Benares,  being,  it  is  said,  not  so  '  plea- 
sant,' and  the  flavour  less  *  mellow and  the  best  Indian 
opium  is  inferior  to  that  of  Turkey.  For  some  time  the  quan- 
tity of  opium  produced  and  brought  to  the  Eastern  markets 
tnim  all  parts  was  not  equal  to  the  demand,  and  the  Malwa 
andTurkish  opium  were  introduced  to  supply  the  defloieney. 
At  first  there  was  a  strong  Mvjudice  against  the  latter. 
The  Turkey  opium  was  inttoducM  into  the  Indian  An^i- 
pclago  in  1815,  and  the  merehants  reluctantly  cousenMd  to 
its  constituting  one-fourth  of  the  supply  for  the  year ;  but 
two  years  afterwerds  they  expressly  stipulated  for  one-half, 
and  in  the  following  year  for  three-fourths,  although  the 
price  rose,  while  Indian  opium  wte  stationary.  A  strong 
preference  has  also  been  shown  in  China  for  the  Turkish 
opium,  which  has  been  introduced  by  the  Americans.  The 
annual  imports  of  Turkey  opium  into  China  are  estimated 
at  about  1500  chests.  Several  thousand  persons  kre  engaged 
in  the  cultivation  in  Turkey.  They  ate  generally  very  poor, 
and  the  quantity  annually  brought  to  marketby  each  cultiva- 
tor does  not  usually  exceed  one  or  two  baskets.  The  annual 
average  produce  of  Turkey  is  estimated  at  3000  baskets,  or 
about  400,000  lbs.,  edual  in  weight  to  2668  ehests  of  the 
Indian  opium.  The  whde  quantity  of  land  under  the  poppy 
eultivatfon  in  India  is  said  not  to  exceed  M,000  acres,  and 
perhaps  about  as  many  persons  ar«  employed  in  the  cultiva- 
tion. It  is  under  a  stnet  monopoly,  and  uie  ad^'ances  made 
by  the  government  are  a  great.inducereent  to  the  peasant  io 
engage  in  the  cultivation.  Milhurn  (OrMntof  Comnure*^  p. 
294)  gives  the  following  account  of  the  opium  monopoly; — 
'  The  monopoly  in  the  trade  of  opium,  or  the  cultivation  of 
the  poppy,  may  be  tmoed  at  least  as  far  back  as  the  com- 
mencement of  the  British  inflrence  in  Bengal.  The  advan- 
taj^es  resulting  ftom  it  were  for  aeveral  years  merely  cpn- 
sidered  as  a  part  of  the  emoluments  of  certain  officers  under 
the  government.  In  the  year  1 773  it  was  taken  outof  their 
hands,  and  the  profit  of  the  trade  assumed  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Company.  The  provision  of  the  article  was  for  many 
Veam  let  out  upon  contract.  •  The  opium  concern  eontinned 
under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Revenue  till  1793,  when 
ft  wak  tratisforred  to  the  Board  of  Ttade.  On  tin  expi- 
Hitionof  the  contract,  ih  1767,  the  «ultivatiOB  Of  eblum 
was  leiMeiad  to  Bebar  And  BentfM  and  idfiMnttumd  in 


Bengal :  the  mode  of  provision  by  agency  vras  resorted  to. 
and  still  continues  in  practice.  In  July,  1799.  some  regu- 
lations were  published  '*  for  the  guidance  of  all  pewon* 
concerned  in  the  provisbn  of  opium  on  the  part  of  govern- 
ment, and  for  preventing  the  illicit  enttivation  of  the  poppv 
and  the  illicit  importation  or  traffic  in  the  arti^  of  opium. 
Under  these  regulations,  which  were  fhrther  m<dified  in 
IH07,  the  iultivation  of  the  poppy,  except  on  account  rf 
guverntnent,  is  expressly  forbidden ;  but  it  is  left  entirely 
at  the  option  of  the  cultivator  to  enter  into  engs^ments  on 
account  of  government  at  a  settled  price,  or  to  decline  it 
altogether.  Thequantity  grown.  Which  is  limited,  is  sold  by 
pubUc  auction  at  two  annual  sa^es  at  Calcutta,  in  December 
and  February.*  The  monopoly  is  said  in  some  years  to  hare 

iielded  1,000,000/-  It  has  not  been  possible  to  extend  it  to 
lalwa,  but  the  East  India  Company  grant  passes  for  the 
transit  of  Malwa  opium  to  the  place  of  shipment  (Report 
of  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  *  On  the  Afikirs  of  the 
East  India  Company,*  1830.) 

Opinm  is  often  adulterated  with  the  pulverised  leaves 
and  stalks  of  the  poppy,  which  are  mixed  up  into  a  muci- 
lattinous  mass  with  gum  arable  or  some  similar  substance. 
Mtlbum  {Oriental  Commeree)  gives  the  following  direc- 
tions for  testing  the  quulity  and  purity  of  opium : — 'Opium 
is  vory  heavy,  of  a  dense  texture,  commonly  soft  enough  to 
recMve  an  impression  from  the  finger.  It  should  be  chosen 
moderately  firm ;  its  colour  a  very  dark-brown  yellow,  so 
dark  that,  unless  held  to  the  light,  it  appears  black ;  of  a 
strong  smell  and  bitter  taste ;  as  free  from  leaves  as  possihlf>  ; 
and  care  should  be  taken,  by  rubbing  it  between  the  finger 
and  thumb,  that  there  is  no  roughness  or  grittiness.  That 
which  is  soft  should  be  rejected.*  In  Sumatra  the  opium 
prepared  for  smoking  is  frequently  adulterated  with  pine- 
sugar,  and  crude  opium  witn  the  frnit  of  the  pisanj^  or 
plantain. 

The  East  India  opium  is  exported  in  chests,  of  ISOlbs. 
each,  lined  with  hides.  The  principal  market  b  China;  but 
it  is  also  in  demand  in  all  Eastern  countries,  the  Malay 
Peninsula,  Sumatra.  Borneo,  Celebes,  and  other  islands  of 
the  Indian  Archipelago.  In  1821,  of  the  total  quantity 
exported  fVom  Calcutta,  three-fourths  were  for  China  and 
Macao,  a  fifth  for  Penang,  and  between  a  seventh  and  an 
eighth  for  Java.  Mr.  Crawfbrd  states  iTntSan  ArehipeJagn, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  520)  that  in  the  islands  opium  sold  at  an  advance 
upon  the  monopoly  price  of  Bengal  of  168  per  cent.,  and 
npon  the  first  cost  of  SB35  per  cent.  It  is  a  lawful  trade 
throughout  all  the  islands,  hut  the  article  pays  a  hea^  duly. 
In  Java  the  native  princes  monopolise  the  sale,  and  iarm  it 
to  the  Enropean  government  In  1820  the  oonramption 
01*  the  island  was  about  550  diesta,  bat  varied  with  the 
anneal  price.  Previous  to  1811,  under  the  Dutch  go- 
Ternment  the  annual  consumption  varied  from  800  to 
ISOO  (diests;  but  while  Java  was  in  our  possession.  Sir 
Stamford  Raffles  fixed  it  at  300  chests,  without  exciting  any 
disturbance  or  creating  an  illicit  trade.  The  opium  trade  is 
fkrmed  in  Sumatra.  In  Siam  opium  is  a  prohibited  article ; 
and  in  a  commercial  treaty  which  the  Siamese  entered  into 
with  the  East  India  Company  in  1833,  it  is  declared  liable 
to  be  seized  and  destroyed  whenever  found. 

Mr.  Davis  states  ('  China,'  voL  ii.,  p.  453)  that  an  en- 
grossing taste  for  opium  pervades  all  classes  in  China,  and 
that  it  has  spread  with  astonishing  rapidity.  From  the 
superior  classes,  who  were  the  first  to  practiae  it,  the 
habit  of  opium  smoking  has  descended  and  become  general. 
'Worthless  subordinates  in  offices  and  neforions  traders 
first  introduced  the  abuse ;  young  persons  of  fomflv,  wealthy 
citizens,  and  merchants  adopted  the  custom ;  until  at  last  it 
reached  the  common  people.  I  have  learned  on  inquiry, 
ftom  scholars  and  official  persons,  that  opium  smok«s  exist 
in  all  the  provinces,  but  the  larger  proportion  of  them  are 
to  be  fouint  in  the  government  offices ;  and  that  it  would  be 
a  fbllacy  to  suppose  that  there  are  not  smokers  among  oil 
ranks  of  civil  and  military  officers  below  the  smtion  of  pro- 
vincial governors  and  their  deputies.'  (Memorial  to  the 
Emperor,  fh>m  one  of  the  Chinese  Censors.)  Mr.  Gutzlaff 
('Journal  of  Three  Voyages,'  p.  61)  says  of  the  CHiinese 
sailors,  that  most  of  them  are  smokers  of  opinm,  and  that 
when  the  weather  is  rough,  and  more  than  ordinary  atten- 
tiim  is  leqnired  frwn  them,  they  turn  in  knd  intoxicate 
themselves  with  this  drug;  and  on  shore  Wxey  induce  in 
smoking  it  nntil  all  their  wages  &re  kqnandeted.  The  drug 

prepWrtfd  for  smoking  by  being  bnmdwr  jee^fed  to  sepe- 
rate  the  resinous  parts,  LA^^b^slujraftjram  Hp  into 
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Hull  balls,  one  of  which  is  pl«eed  id  a  woodra  pipe  with 
some  combustible  substance,  when  u  many  woiffs  are 
taken  is  the  habit  of  the  smoker  will  permit.  At  convivial 
entertainmenta  a  dish  of  tb«  prepared  opium  is  ofteo 
brought  in  with  a  lamp,  and  the  nost,  taking  up  a  large 
pipe,  lights  it,  and  after  two  or  thres  whifiEs,  passes  it  to  his 
quests,  the  pipe  making  its  rounds  until  all  are  intoxicated. 
The  whole  of  the  tribes  of  the  Indian  Islands  more  frequently 
smoke  opium  than  eat  or  chew  it  They  in  faot  chew  to- 
bacco and  smoke  (wium,  while  the  practice  of  the  Turks 
and  other  people  of  Asia  U  directly  the  reverse.  Raffles 
states  ('Java,'  vol.  I,  p.  Ii2)  that  io  this  island  the  opium 
prepared  for  smokioK  is  used  ziong  the  coast,  and  crude 
opium  is  chewed  by  the  people  of  the  interior.  He  tells  us 
that  'the  use  of  opium,  though  carried  to  a  considerable 
extent,  is  still  conndered  disgraceful,  and  persons  addicted 
to  it  .are  looked  upon  as  abandoned  cltaracters.'  (Vol.  t, 
p.  1 14.)  On  the  west  coast  of  Celebes,  the  principal  rajah 
and  his  fiimily,  and  the  various  smaller  n^ahs  amongst 
whom  the  country  is  divided,  are  the  chief  opium  smokers, 
persons  of  inferior  rank  not  being  able  to  command  the 
luxury.  In  Sumatra  and  Borneo  the  drug  is  subjected  to 
nearly  the  same  preparation  as  in  China.  (J.  H.  Moor's 
Notices  qf  the  Malayan  Archipelago.)  Marsden  states 
('Sumatra,*  p.  277)  that  in  that  island  the  opium,  after  be- 
ing seethed,  is  strained  and  then  boiled.  The  leaf  of  the 
tMAahu,  shrad  fine,  is  then  mixed  with  it,  and  the  whole 
is  made  into  pillsofthesixeof  apea,oneof  which  isput  into 
the  pipe,  and  a  Ught  being  applied,  it  is  consumed  at  one 
whin  or  inQ^ion  of  the  lungs.  In  some  parts  of  India, 
opium  is  presented  at  visits  and  entertainments  in  the 
same  familiar  manner  as  a  snuff-box.'  The  prohibition  of 
intoxicating  liquors  by  the  Mohammedan  law  has,  it  is  be- 
lieved, encouraged  the  habit  of  taking  opium;  and  in  con- 
sequence of  the  Turks  of  the  present  day  being  far  less 
bigoted  than  formerly,  the  consumption  of  opium  is  said  to 
have  declined  with  the  more  frequent  indulgence  in  wine 
and  arrack.  The  race  of  Theriakas,  or  habitual  opium- 
raters,  has  not  however  become  extinct.  The  habit  is  be* 
lieved  to  be  more  prevalent  at  present  in  Persia  than  in 
Turkey,  though  it  is  not  often  carried  to  the  same  excess. 
The  opium  stalls  in  the  hasaars,  around  which  the 
wretched  and  haggard  victims  of  opium-eating  assemble  for 
their  (bily  supply,  remind  the  EnglidiinBD  «  gin-drinlung 
in  his  own  country. 

In  Europe  opium  is  almost  wholly  emi^oysd  aa  a  medi- 
cine. It  has  been  made  in  England  from  the  native  poppy, 
but  the  cultivation  is  not  likely  at  anv  time  to  become  wo>rthy 
of  attention  on  a  large  scale.  The  abuse  of  opium  is  said  to 
have  been  latterly  increasing  in  England,  and  the  cause  of 
this  has  been  attributed  to  the  Societies  whose  members 
are  pledged  to  total  abstinence  from  fermented  and  spuitu- 
ous  liquids;  but  although  this  statement  has  been  made  by 
members  of  the  medical  profession,  it  does  not  appear  to 
rest  upon  any  good  evidence.  It  is  said,  we  believe  vith 
some  truth,  that  opium  is  taken  fer  its  intoxicating  proper- 
ties rather  exteniivaly  in  Lincolnshire,  the  practice  naving 
originated  in  its  use  as  a  remedy  for  the  ague ;  and  in  the 
manufacturing  districts  in  lAncasbire  it  has  been  asserted 
that  its  use  was  rather  oommon.  but  the  fact  is  not  at  all  well 
established.  Laudanum,  a  preparation  from  opium,  is  made 
use  of  to  a  very  great  extent  by  ignorant  and  caretess  mo- 
tbers  and  nurses.  From  a  Return  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  1839,  which  however  is  not  quite  complete,  it 
appears  that  out  of  543  persons  in  England  and  W^es  who 
AieA  from  the  effects  of  poison  in  1837  and  1838,  and  on 
whom  inquests  were  held,  the  fatality  was  occasioned  by 
opium  or  its  preparations  in  not  fewer  than  186  cases;  and 
nearly  one-seventh  (72)  of  the  wlude  number  of  eases  were 
youi^  children,  most  of  them  under  one  year,  to  flfly- 
two  of  whom  an  overdose  of  opium,  or  some  medicine  of 
which  it  fiinned  the  chief  ingredient,  had  been  given,  and 
in  twenty  oAer  cases  the  children  faad  been  poisoned  by 
taking  such  medicines  by  mistake.  The  coroner  for  Not- 
tingham stated  in  his  Return,  that  at  a  shop  in  that  town,  in 
which  the  attendants  were  two  girls,  one  of  them  was  in 
the  habit  of  selling  twice  as  much  laudanum  for  a  penny  as 
the  other.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  deaths 
which  occur  without  exciting  public  attention,  and  whir.h 
arise  from  the  indiscriminate  and  injudicious  use  of  cordials 
and  other  made-up  medioiuea  for  children,  of  which  opium 
IS  the  basis,  are  as  numerous  as  those  which  comp  under  the 
eoenisance  of  the  coroners 

The  opium  consumed  in  this  country  is  chiefly  from 


Turkey.  From  1827  to  1834,  the  total  quantity  imported 
into  the  United  Kingdom  was  668,443  lbs.,  of  which  581,389 
lbs.  were  from  Turkey.  Opium  in  small  quantities  is  a  p«ina- 
nent  articleof  import  from  Italyand  France:  occasionally,  but 
in  still  less  quantities,  it  is  imported  from  Russia,  Germany, 
Holland,  and  Belgium ;  and  hut  rarely  from  India.  Within 
the  last  few  years  Egypt  has  exported  opium  to  England, 
and  the  quantity  has  been  yearly  increasing.  In  1838  the 
total  quantity  of  opium  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom 
was  95,f32  lbs.  from  the  fbllowing  countries :— Turkey, 
80,5Mlbsj  Egypt,  12,324  lbs.;  Holland. 270  lbs. ;  France, 
102lbs.;  Oihra(tar.4(»9lb9;  Italy,  895  lbs. ;  Syria,  571  lbs. ; 
East  Indies,  580  Ifaa.  The  quantity  re-exported  was  only 
13.028  lbs.  In  1837  the  imports  were  79,<51  lbs.;  and 
67,476  lbs.  were  exported  to  the  undermentioned  countries 
—Russia, 836  lbs. ;  Germany,  1289 lbs.;  Holland,  2 199 lbs.; 
Belgium,  116  lbs.;  France.  243  lbs.;  Portugal.  337  lbs. ; 
Turkey.  234  lbs. ;  China,  58,874  lbs.  ;  United  States  of 
America,  3180  lbs.;  Egypt.  53  lbs. ;  and  in  trifling  quan- 
tities to  several  other  parts.  The  supply  received  from 
each  country  is  liable  to  great  fluctuations.    In  1633  the 

?uantity  imported  from  France  was  11,508  lbs.,  and  from 
taly.  in  the  same  year,  9452  lbs.  In  1 830  the  supply  from 
Turkey  was  192,136  lbs.;  in  the  following  year  8184  lbs. : 
and  again  in  1834  it  amounted  only  to  12,438  lbs.,  though 
the  importation  in  the  previous  year  had  not  exiseeded 
72,020  lbs.  On  the  flth  January,  1832.  the  quantity  of 
opium  in  bond  in  London,  Liverpool,  Bristol,  and  Hull,  was 
]  0,6  74  lbs. ;  and  on  the  5th  January,  1 633, 20,5 1 7  lbs.  Up 
to  1828  the  duty  was  df.  per  lb.,  but  in  that  year  it  was  re- 
duced to  'is,,  by  9  Geo.  IV.,  c.  76 ;  and  in  1836  to  1*^  by  6 
and  7'Wm.IV.,  c.  60.  The  price  of  Turkey  opium  in  bond, 
in  1831,  was  from  17;.  to  18r.;  in  1838,  I4r.  to  \As.  6d.;  and 
in  November,  1639,  the  price  bad  fallen  to  10;.  per  lb.  The 
low  price  in  the  latter  case  was  in  a  great  measure,  occa- 
sioned by  the  then  existing  state  of  the  opium  trade  in 
China;  but  it  has  since  risen  to  12;.,  and  a  Greek  house 
in  London  holds  a  thousand  chests  at  a  still  higher  price. 

Mr.  Davis  slates  ('  The  Chinese,*  vol.  ii.)  that  opium  has 
always  been  prohibited  in  China ;  but  this  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  the  case.  It  was  a  l^timat4,branch  of  trade 
down  to  the  dose  of  the  last  century,  prohibitory  regulations 
having  been  first  made  in  1796.  From  this  period  the 
trade  has  always  been  contraband,  and  yet  in  little  more  than 
forty  years  the  consumption  of  Indian  opium  in  China  has 
risen  from  1000  to  about  27.000  chests  per  annum.  Opium 
has  constituted  about  one-half  of  the  total  value  of  British 
imports  at  Canton  and  Lintin,  and  tea  has  formed  some- 
thing less  than  the  same  proportion  of  our  exports,  that  is, 
the  value  of  the  opium  sent  to  China  has  exceeded  the 
value  of  the  tea  which  we  have  taken  from  that  country. 
This  fact  is  shown  in  a  table  in  Mr.  Davis's  work : — 


Imports  in  1833. 

HoUan. 

Opium  .  .  11,618,617 
Other  imports  11,858.077 


Exports  in  1833. 

Tea  . .  .  .  9,133,749 
Other  expocta  .  11,309.621 


23,476.244  20,443.270 
Nothing  but  the  extraordinary  corruption  of  the  Chinese 
authorities  can  account  for  this  increase  of  a  trade  prohibited 
by  the  laws ;  but  it  is  another  proof  of  the  difficulty  of 
putting  in  force  regulations  which  are  at  variance  with  the 
popular  habits  and  taste. 

Macao  was  at  first  the  centre  of  the  Indian  opium  trade, 
but  in  1802,  in  consequence  of  the  conduct  of  the  Portu- 
guese towards  the  British  merchant^  the  trade  was  removed 
to  the  island  of  Lintin.  Here  the  opium  is  kept  stored 
in  armed  ships,  and  delivered  to  the  Chinese  by  written 
orders  from  Canton,  on  the  sale  being  concluded  and  the 
money  paid  at  that  place. 

In  1832  the  number  of  chests  of  opium  imported  into 
China  was  23,670,  of  the  total  value  of  15,336,160  dollars, 
or  above  3,000,000/.  The  price  had  been  falling  fbr  se- 
veral years,  and  at  the  same  time  the  quantity  imported  had 
increased.  Mr.  Davis,  writing  in  1836,  expresses  an  opinion 
that  this  increase  bad  rendered  the  Chinese  rather  more 
strict  in  the  prevention  of  opium  smuggling.  The  Chinese 
censor  showed,  in  the  memorial  to  the  emperor  already 
quoted,  tbat  the  'magistrates  of  districts  issue  pTocla- 
mations  interdicting  the  clandestine  sale  of  opium,  at 
the  same  time  that  their  kindred  and  clerks  and 
servants  smoke  it  as  before.  Then  the  if^krious.  tialecs 
make  a  pretext  of  the  interdief^ifitlrzfigtiiti^ 
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police,  influenced  by  the  people  in  the  public  offices,  become 
the  aecret  purchasers  of  opium,  instead  of  labouring  for  its 
fluppression ;  and  thus  all  interdicts  and  r^ulations  become 
vain.'  In  1833  the  emperor  was  induced  to  issue  tome 
fresh  regulations  fur  checking  the  introduction  of  opium, 
awarding  punishments  of  various  kinds  to  the  different 
classes  of  offenders.  '  Let  the  buyers  and  smokers  of  opium 
be  punished  with  one  hundred  blows,  and  pilloried  for  two 
monibs.  Then  let  them  declare  the  seller's  name ;  and,  in 
default  of  this  declaration,  let  the  nmoker  he  punished,  as 
an  acoomplice  of  the  seller,  with  a  hundred  blows  and  three 
years'  imprisonment.  I^t  mandarins  and  their  dependents 
wlw  buy  and  smoke  opium  be  punished  one  decree  more 
severely  than  others;  and  let  governors  and  lieutenant- 
governors  of  provinces,  as  well  as  the  magistrates  of  sub- 
ordinate districts,  be  required  to  give  security  that  there  are 
no  opium  smokers  in  their  respective  departments.  Let  a 
joint  memorial  be  sent  in  at  the  close  of  every  year,  repre- 
senting the  conduct  of  those  officers  who  have  connived  at 
the  practice.'  From  a  communication  in  the  'Colonial 
Gazette,'  No.  39,  and  also  from  a  pamplilet  published  by 
an  American  merchant  at  Canton,  it  appears  probable  that 
the  Chinese  gevomment  is  less  alarmed  about  the  introduc- 
tion of  opium,  than  at  the  drain  of  bullion  which  the  opium 
trade  occasions.  Formerly  the  produce  of  China  was  paid 
for  in  silver,  but  opium  has  so  successfully  served  the  pur- 
pose as  a  medium  of  commemial  exchange,  that  it  has  been 
less  necessary  to  employ  coin  or  bullion.  The  opium  trade 
has  thus  been  the  means  of  draining  China  of  the  precious 
metals ;  and  this  process  has  been  going  on  for  the  last 
twenty  >:ears,  until  their  price  has  risen.  The  Chinese  do 
not  regard  gold  and  silver  as  signs  of  wealth  merely,  but  as 
wealth  itself,  and  in  many  of  their  public  documents  re- 
lating to  the  opium  trade  the  esport  of  silver  is  also  no- 
ticed ;  and  in  some  cases  it  is  difGcult  to  ascertain  which  is 
considered  the  paramount  grievance.  In  1836  an  officer  of 
the  Chinese  government  proposed  that  opium  should  be  ren- 
dered al^itimatearticte  of  commerce.and  that  the  eultivatioQ 
of  the  poppy  should  be  permitted.  Extraordinary  as  it  may 
appear,  the  poppy  is  cultivated  in  China  through  the  con- 
nivance of  the  local  functionaries,  who  are  the  most  corrupt 
officials  in  the  world.  The  cultivation  is  carried  on  in  at 
least  six  different  provinces  in  opposite  extremities  of  the 
empire,  and  in  one  of  these  provinces  the  quantity  of  opium 
prepared  annually  amounts,  it  is  said,  to  several  thousand 
chests,  that  is,  about  as  much  as  was  imported  into  the 
whole  of  China  forty  years  ago ;  and.  adding  the  quantity 
prepared  in  the  other  five  provinces,  the  growth  of  Chinese 
opium  IS  already  considerable;  and  it  will  be  very  power- 
fully stimulated  by  recent  ciroumslancei  connected  with 
the  iiwly  of  the  foreign  article. 

In  March,  1839,  tM  Chinese  authorities  appear  to  have 
taken  active  steps  with  a  view  of  puttinjg  a  stop  ta  opium 
smuggling,  by  seizing  a  number  of  British  merchants,  and 
retaining  them  in  custody  until  the  stock  of  opium  on  band 
belonging  to  all  foreigners  was  delivered  into  their  hands. 
On  the  recommendation  of  Captain  Elliot,  the  superintendent 
of  the  British  trade  at  Canton,  20,283  chests  of  opium, 
worth  nearly  3,000,000/.  steriing,  were  delivered  to  the 
Chinese  authorities.  The  whole  of  the  opium  was  sub- 
sequently destroyed  by  the  Chinese,  foreigners  being 
invited  to  witness  the  operation.  Three  vats,  175  feet  by 
75,  were  prepared,  and  each  chest  being  re-weighed  and 
broken  up  in  the  presence  of  superior  officers,  the  contents 
were  thrown  into  the  vats.  Ine  destruction  was  partly 
effected  by  salt  and  lime,  and  a  large  number  of  men  were 
employed  from  day  to  day  with  long  rakes  in  macerating 
the  opium  until  it  bad  beoome  a  fetid  mud,  when  sluices 
were  opened  which  communietted  with  the  river,  and  the 
whole  was  wa^ed  away.  The  spot  where  this  operation 
took  place  was  well  guarded,  the  workmen  were  ticketed, 
and  the  Chinese  government,  in  the  destruction  of  the 
drug  at  least,  acted  with  perfect  sincerity.  About  300 
chests  per  day  were  destroyed.  The  merchants  then  re- 
tired to  Macao,  but  after  a  reaidenoe  of  three  months  they 
were  expelled  by  the  Chinese  on  the  Z7th  of  August,  in  con- 
sequence of  Captain  Elliot's  refusal  to  give  up  for  punish- 
ment a  seaman  (whose  name  could  not  be  discovered) 
chafed  with  kUling  a  Chinese  in  a  brawL  They  retired 
on  hoard  the  English  merchantmen  at  Hong-Kong,  but  the 
fleet  being  in  mnt  of  provisions,  Oaptain  BHiot,  on  the  4th 
of  September,  attempted  to  procure  a  supply  from  the  na- 
tives, but  was  opposed  by  three  Chinese  war-junks,  and  e 
oonOiet  ensued  in  which  aevenl  Snzi^eaiii  were  wounM 


and  some  Chinese  killea.  A  fresh  attack,  whkb  waste 
have  taken  place  at  day-break  on  the  Stb,  was  eouDter 
manded  by  Captain  Elliot.  This  affair  has  complicated 
still  more  our  commercial  relations  with  the  Chinese.  The 
receipts  which  Captain  Elliot  eave  to  the  British  ma- 
chants,  on  behalf  of  the  Engliu  government,  promisiiig 
indemnity  ibr  the  escrifloe  of  their  property,  nave  been 
offered  as  '  opium  scrip*  in  the  markets  of  Cadoutta,  Hir 
dras,  and  Bombay,  and  have  also  been  remitted  to  London 
for  negotiation.  Captain  Elliot  holds  his  appointment 
under  the  3  &  4  WiUum  IV.,  c.  93,  passed  for  '  regu- 
lating the  trade  to  China  and  India.'  This  act  pro- 
vides fbr  the  establishment  of  a  British  authority  in  the 
dominions  of  the  emperor  of  China,  and  invests  the  super- 
intendent with  many  .important  powers  relating  to  the  trade. 
The  decision  of  the  English  government  in  reference  to 
this  subject,  whether  it  will  honour  Capt.  Elliot's  opiuia 
drafts  or  what  steps  it  may  order  to  be  taken  in  Oiina, 
are  at  this  moment  (January,  1840)  unknown  in  England. 
A  communication  was  sent  in  November,  1839,  the 
Foreign  Office  to  the  East  India  and  China  Association,  in 
reply  to  an  address  from  that  body,  ttom  whidi  it  appesn 
that  the  propriety  and  expediency  of  Captain  ElliotiB  ma- 
ceedings,  so  nr  as  they  wne  then  known,  were  approvn  of 
by  the  govei-nment ;  but  in  a  second  communicatbn,  dated 
on  the  following  day  (November  2Btb,  1839),  tfae  secretary 
of  state  for  foreign  affairs  declined  notifying  the  intentions 
of  the  British  government  in  reference  to  a  blockade  of 
the  Chinese  ports.  In  theQueen*s  speech  on  the  opening  of 
parliament,  January  16,  1840,  the  state  of  the  Britis^  in- 
terests in  China  was  alluded  to  in  the  following  terms  :— 
'  Events  have  happened  in  China  which  have  occasioned  as 
interruption  uf  the  commercial  intercourse  of  my  subjects 
with  that  country.  I  have  given,  and  shall  continue  to 
give,  the  most  serious  attention  to  a  matter  so  deeply  affect- 
ing the  interests  of  my  subjects  and  the  dignity  of  my 
crown.'  In  the  meantime  the  government  adn  of  opium 
at  Calcutta  are  not  discontinued,  and  18,933  chests  are  ad- 
venised  to  take  place  in  the  agencies  of  Bahar  and  Benares, 
from  January  to  June,  1840.  The  general  bdief  is,  that  it 
will  not  be  possible  under  any  plan,  however  rigorous,  to 
<dieek  the  smuggling  of  opium  into  China. 

I.  An  aeooiutt  of  the  quantity  of  Ophim  imported,  exported, 
and  cleared  tot  oMisumption  in  toe  United  Kingdom. 

anndteCoMMfllM.  Cbrndte  CoMaapdon. 

Tf«M«.                      11*.  Ymxt. 

1820  (du^9«.)  16,169  1630        .  22,666 

1821  .       18,080  1831         .  25,937 

1822  .       18,391  1832        .  30.266 

1823  .       20,985  1833         .  35,407 

1824  .       22,752  1834        .        28,46  7 

1825  .       20,582  1839        .  31.247 

1826  .       28,329  1836  (dnty  U.)*  38.943 

1837  .       17,323  1837        .  37,487 

1838  (duty  4«.)  80,680  1838        .  30.435 
1829        .  23,970 

Average  Annual  Quantities  at  various  p«iod%  each  year 
inclusive  ■ —  „ 

luMted.  SuMrtad.  wwion. 

  ib^  luT^ 

Vnal78Stol798  (ONAlBiiUin)      1S,068  2.U37  11,029 

..    17»tol8Dl       (ditto)           Si.JlS  S,7M  H.S97 

.    im  to  lae?  IVaSMd  Kit«dgai)  71.714  «I,M8  H,3ll 

«    lK»toUS4        (4itM)          U»  M.S69  27,78ft 

IL— CouMimptiou  and  Value  of  Indian  Opma  in  Cbimu 

PMbAwUI  Bmuw.  M*lm.  lUal  ItoUlVabw. 

10  Mueli  3t  ChMta.  Oliwto.  OhMU.  Mbn. 

1616-17  3610  600  3210  3.697,000 

1821-23  2910  1,718  4SS8  8,314,600 

1826-7  3661  6,308  9,969  9.610,08$ 

1827  £134  4,401  9.535  10,425,075 

.1828  5965  7,771  13,132  12,533,115 

1829  7143  6,857  14,000  18.057,167 

1 830  6660  1 2, 1 00  1 8.760  18.904.263 

1831  5960  8.265  14,225  11,501,584 

1832  6267  15,403  23,670  15,332,759 
Average  annual  number  of  chests  of  Patna  and  Benares 

and  Malwa,  from  1816  to  1823,  4455;  from  1824  to  1831, 

II,  953. 

Average  price  per  chest— From  1816  to  1823,  Patna  and 
Benares,  1446  dulars;  Holwa,  1073  didlars.  From  1834  to 
1631,  Patna  and  Benares,  965  dolls^l^^lnjl Mollars. 

Range  of  Prices  from  1816  to  1833— Patal^Ab(l^ 

•  VMS  Aniut  Uih. 
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highest  pnee  per  chest,  2550  dollara,  in  1882-3 ;  lovest,  ia 
IA30-1,  790  dollars:  Malwa,  highest  price,  in  1880-1,  1800 
dollars;  lowest  price,  in  1830-1.  520  dollars. 

OFOFCyNAX  CHIRCVNIVM  (Koch),  a  native  of  the 
south  of  Europe,  and  also  of  Asia  Minor,  a  tall  plant  often 
eight  fi»t  high,  from  the  base  of  the  stem  or  summit  of  the 
root  of  which,  when  wounded,  flows  a  yellow  milky  jitice, 
which  hardens  on  exposure  to  the  sun  and  air.  It  occurs 
either  in  tears  or  in  ma»ites  called  placents.  The  teara 
are  globose  or  anjcular,  htty  to  the  touch,  exlefnally 
browm&h -yellow,  fragile,  and,  on  b^ng  triturated,  yielding  a 
yellow  powder.  The  odour  is  strong,  somewhat  nauaeoos, 
resembling  ammoniacum  witha  bitter  balsamie  taste.  The 
specific  gravity  is  1*622. 

lis  constituents  are  resin,  gum,  and  volatile  oil.  In  its 
action  on  the  human  system  it  corresponds  with  the  other 
gum-resins  of  the  Umbellifbree.  [Assatcbtida.]  The 
Ferula  Hoosbee,  a  native  of  Beloocbistan,  produces  a  gum 
called  hooshe^  which,  though  not  collected,  resembles  the 
Opoponax  of  the  Eitropean  shops.  (Royle,  Flora  qf  the 
Himalaifa,  p.  831.) 

OPORTO  (O  PORTO,  *  the  Fort'),  the  htrgest  city  in  Por- 
tugal,  Lisbon  excepted,  and  a  seaport  in  the  province  of 
Enire -Douro-^Minho,  is  situated  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill 
in  an  elevated  situation  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  river 
LXiuro,  and  about  three-fourths  of  a  league,  or  two  English 
niitti-s  from  its  mouth,  in  41°  11'  N.  lot.,  8"  40' W.  long., 
[tbout  160  miles  north  of  Lisbon.  Seen  from  the  river,  the 
:;ity  presents  a  very  striking  and  romantic  appearance;  the 
houses,  being  all  white-washed,  give  it  an  air  of  excessive 
cleanliness,  but,  on  a  closer  inspection,  moot  of  the  streets, 
especially  those  on  the  declivity  of  the  hill,  are  found  to  be 
narrow,  crooked,  and  dirty.  Oporto  is.  however,  on  the  whoto^ 
(wnsidered  to  be  the  deanest  city  in  Portugal.  It  omtains 
many  broad  straight  streets,  with  a  number  of  new  and 
handdome  hooaes,  baTing  gardens  attached  to  them  filled 
with  vines  and  orange-trees.  In  one  of  the  principal 
thoroughfores  is  situated  the  English  &ctory-house,  a  large 
tiandsome  building,  erected  ahnut  twenty  years  ago,  in  which 
the  British  consuinhas  his  office.  It  is  a  sort  of  club-house, 
designed  to  bring  merchants  and  foreigners  together,  and 
»ntain8  a  fine  library,  a  reading-room,  and  a  spacious  ball- 
room. The  steep  declivity  of  the  hill  on  which  the  town 
is  built  makes  it  a  very  laborious  task  to  ride  on  horseback 
ir  in  carriages,  although  this  inconvenience  baa  been  some- 
(vhat  remedied  by  recent  improvements.  On  the  east  side 
)f  the  town,  houses  are  built  against  so  steep  a  part  of  the 
leclivity  over  the  stream,  that  th^  can  only  be  approached 
by  steps  cut  out  of  .the  rook. 

The  river  affi>rds  a  tolenbly  secure  baxboor  without  any 
irtiflcial  aid  except  an  elevated  and  walled  quay,  to  which 
(he  ships*  cables  may  be  &stan«d  during  the  floodi,  which 
3ften  cone  down  with  such  fom,  that,  without  this  sup- 
port, the  vessels  would  inevitably  be  carried  out  into  the 
leA.  The  mouth  of  the  Douto  is  however  obstructed  by 
rocks  and  quicksands,  which  render  its  entrance  difficulr 
This  obstacle  once  surmounted,  the  nver  is  well  adapted 
o  the  purposes  of  trade,  being  very  deep  in  front  or  the 
:own.  Two-masted  vessels  can  come  close  to  it,  those  with 
three  masts  within  a  quarter  of  a  league,  and  the  laige 
Brazilian  ships  alone  used  to  unload  their  cargoes  in  the 
road.  The  quay,  which  is  of  a  simple  nmstnetimi,  attends 
the  whole  length  of  the  town. 

Oporto  was  OBoaaionally  tin  residenee  of  the  antioit 
kings  of  Portngal.  until  Alfonso  I.,  assisted  by  a  fleet  of 
English  crusaden  vndw  the  eommand  of  William  Long- 
sword,  wrested  Lisbon  from  the  hands  of  the  Almoravides, 
ill  October,  1147.  During  the  middle  ages  Oporto  was 
famous  for  the  strength  of  its  ftatiRoations ;  it  is  now  partly 
•urrounded  by  an  old  wall  five  or  six  feet  thick,  flanked  at 
intervals  by  strong  towers.  To  the  westward,  along  the 
declivity  of  the  hilt  is  the  market-town  of  Gaya,  where,  in 
antient  times,  a  place  named  Cole,  mentioned  by  old  vrriters, 
is  said  to  have  stood.  Opcalo  being  afterwarw  built,  and 
being  found  more  convenient  for  ships  owing  to  the  greater 
depth  of  the  riv«r,  the  former  was  abandoned  by  its  inhabit- 
ants, who  migrated  to  the  latter.  Hence  the  name  of 
Oporto,  or  CoJis.  that  is,  the  harbour  of  Gale,  whence 

Por'iiai^  and  at  hat  Portugal,  wen  derived.  To  the 
east  lies  the  considaraUe  aoa  pqwlons  town  of  Fttts- 
nova  do  Porto,  ebiefty  inhabited  by  wine-coopers  and  other 
people  employed  by  the  merdiants  of  Opotto ;  and  between 
that  town  and  Oaya,  on  a  s'aaU  ^aia  aumg  Uw  bank  of  the 
P.  a,  Nol  10S4. 


river,  are  the  immense  vaults,  or  lodges,  as  they  are  theie 
called,  where  the  wine  is  kept  till  it  is  stored.  Between  the 
village  where  these  vaults  are  and  Oporto  there  is  a  com- 
munication across  the  river  by  a  bridge  of  boats,  the  expense 
of  which  is  defrayed  by  each  person  paying  a  small  copper 
emn  as  he  passes  and  repasses.  All  eommuuicaiion  is  bow- 
ever  suspended  during  a  fow  weeks  in  the  spring,  when  the 
river  is  so  much  swollen  by  the  heavy  rains  and  the  melting 
of  the  snow  on  the  mountains  of  Spain,  that  the  water  often 
rises  to  the  height  of  twenty  feet,  as  in  1B20,  when  it  did 
incalculable  dainage  to  the  shipping  then  in  the  river.  On 
a  rocky  eminence  near  Villanova  ia  the  celebrated  convent 
and  garden  called  Moeleiro  da  Serra,  which  once  belonged 
to  the  religious  order  of  Austinian  monks.  It  was  there, 
during  the  Peninsular  War,  that  the  ffritish  crossed  the 
Douro  under  a  tremendous  fire  fVom  the  batteries  erected  b>- 
the  French  on  the  north  side,  and  it  was  from  there  also 
that  in  1 832  Don  Pedro,  aided  by  the  British,  repulsed  the 
royalist  troopc  commanded bv  the  usurper  Don  Miguel. 

Oporto  contains  four  suborn— Maiareloa.  Cedofeiia,  San 
to  Ovidio,  and  La  Lapa,  which,  tc^ther  with  the  city, 
cover  an  extent  of  ground  of  about  two  mites.  .It  has  1 1 
public  squares  called  eampo$,  of  which  the  most  spariout 
are  As  Ortas,  San  Roque,  and  Vitorla;  14  hospitals,  or 
charitable  asylums;  90  chunhes,  besideB  a  fine  and  spa- 
cious cathedral  rebuilt  by  Heniy  of  Besanfon,  first  count  of 
Portugal,  A.D.  1105;  and  17  monasteries,  now  uninhabited, 
the  religious  orders  having  been,  in  Portugal  as  well  as  in 
Spain,  suppressed  since  the  establishment  of  the  liberal 
system.  It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  who  resides  chiefly  at 
Mezanfrio,  but  has  a  very  fine  modern-built  palace  within  the 
eity.  A  theatre  in  the  h^hest  part  of  the  town,  built  by  an 
Italian  architect  named  Mazzolleschi.  is  very  much  admired. 

The  principal  trade  of  Oporto  eonsists  in  wine,  white  or 
red,  but  chietly  tlie  latter,  which  is  made  in  the  province  of 
Tras-os-Montes,  to  the  north-wast,  and  in  some  districts 
of  Entre-Douro-f-Minho,  to  the  north.  It  is  exported 
in  large  quantities  to  various  parts  of  Europe  and  Ame- 
rica, but  the  greatest  consumption  is  that  of  this  coun- 
try, where  it  is  known  as  *  Port  wine.'  The  amount 
yearly  exported  varies  from  50,000  to  70,000  pipes.  There 
are  otho-  articles  of  export,  such  as  oil,  sumach,  linen, 
lemons,  and  oranges,  of  which  last  fruit  no  less  than 
nine  millions  were  exported  in  1789.  The  imports  are 
woollen,  cotton,  iron,  and  hardware  manufactures,  mainly 
ftom  England;  salt-fish,  hemp,  and  flax;  wheat  and  rice 
from  the  United  States.  Thero  are  also  at  Oporto  some 
manufactures  of  bats,  silks,  linen  stuffs,  and  pottory,  besides 
ropewalks  and  dookyazds,  none  of  vhiidi  however  are  in  a 
thriving  condition. 

The  population  of  Oporto  is  stated  bv  Ifurphy  at  63,000 
souls;  but  be  no  doubt  forgot  to  incluae  the  two  annexed 
towns  of  Villanova  and  Gaya,  which  in  1627  made  it  amount 
to  eighty  thousand.  That  number  however  must  have 
diminished  rather  than  increased  by  the  loss  of  the  Portu- 
guese colonies,  a  death-blow  to  the  commerce  of  Oporto, 
as  well  as  by  the  ravages  of  war  to  which  the  town  has  been 
8ub}ecled  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  It 
was  first  taken  and  sbcked  by  the  French  during  the  Pen- 
insular war.  It  became  afterwards,  in  1831-33.  the  scene  of 
a  fierce  contest  for  the  throne  of  Portugal,  between  Don 
Pedro,  the  ex-emperor  of  Brazil,  and  his  brother  Don 
Miguel,  who  had  usurped  the  crown  from  his  niece  Doiia 
Maria.  During  the  siege,  which  lasted  upwards  of  one  year, 
the  town  of  Opwto  was  partly  destroyed  by  the  artillery  of 
the  assailants,  and  sevetal  wealthy  meroantile  houses  were 
entirely  ruined  by  the  complete  stoppage  of  trade,  and  the 
wanton  destruction  of  property  by  the  troops  of  the  usurper, 
who^  on  their  retreat  from  before  the  lines  of  Oporto,  blew 
up  wiih  gunpowder  several  witie-cellan  belonging  to  the 
merchants  of  the  city. 

The  climate  of  Oporto  is  damp  and  foggy  in  winter,  in 
consequence  of  its  mountainous  situation ;  hut  although, 
owing  to  the  above  circumstance,  the  air  is  cooler  than  any- 
where else  in  Portugal,  it  seldom  freezes.  In  summer  the 
hMt  is  excessive,  especially  in  the  narrow  valley  formed  bv 
the  hills  on  the  southern  declivity  of  which  Oporto  is  situated. 
Most  of  the  pluiu  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  grow  in  the 

Tin  air,  as  well  as  gooseberries,  curnnta,  and  otb«  ftuito 
the  colder  countiiea  of  Europe.  The  loil,  though  well 
cultivated,  is  not  fertile,  and  few  of  the  productions  which 
are  annually  exported  by  the  Douro  are  grown  ^i^^^  j^F^ 
short  diitanoe  of  the  town.  Th«)dM(ftdBbJ&&jAtaW!ky4C 
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Hmewhat  diffbre  from  that  of  the  aouthorn  provmoes.  and 
the  peasants  use  wooden  shoes.  (Minano ;  la  CIdde,  Hu- 
toire  Oinerale  de  Portugai,  vol.  ii.;  JUnlt's  Travek.) 

OPOSSUM.  The  term  Opotsttm  is  generally  used  to 
designate  the  Didtlphidee,  now  oon6ned  to  the  Amerioan 
oontinentt.  The  former  existence  of  Uiii  type  in  Europe 
in  assoeiation  with  PaUeoth«riumt  Anoplotheriumt  and 
other  tttinct  pachydermatona  quadrupeds,  is  proved  by  the 
fbuil  remains  in  the  Paris  ba«in  (Eocene  of  Lyell). 

The  dentition  of  these  scansorial  Marsupials  bears  more 
resemblance  to  that  of  the  BatuUeooU  iPerameles)  than  to 
that  of  the  Dat^uri,  if  the  structure  of  the  molar  teeth  he 
excepted. 

The  whole  of  this  suhfamily  haTe  the  inner  toe  of  the 
hind  foot  converteA  into  a  thumb,  destitute  however  of  a 
uluw,  and  this  development  is  apparent  in  nearly  all  the 
species  which  have  a  scaly  prehensile  tail.  Professor  Owen 
remarks  that  in  some  of  the  smaller  Opmntms  the  subab- 
duminal  te^^umentary  folds  are  rudimentaL  or  merely  serve 
to  conceal  the  nipples,  and  are  not  developed  into  a  poueb ; 
and  in  these  the  young  adhere  to  the  mother  by  entwineiiig 
their  little  prehensile  tails  around  hers,  and  clinging  to  the 
fUr  of  her  back ;  whence  the  apecifio  name  doraigerot  ap- 

fdied  to  one  of  the  apecies.  He  further  observes  that 
ew  facts  would  be  more  interesting  in  the  history  of  the 
Marsupialia  than  the  condition  of  the  new-born  young,  and 
their  degree  and  mode  of  uterine  development  in  these 
Opossums.  Since  the  Marsupial  bones  serve  not,  as  is 
usually  described,  to  support  a  pouch,  but  to  aid  in  the 
function  of  the  mammary  glands  and  testes,  they  are,  he 
adds,  of  course  present  in  the  skeleton  of  these  small  pouch- 
lees  Opossums,  as  in  the  more  typical  Marsupials.  {Pro- 
fessor Owen's  interesting  paper  On  H\e  Ciatsifieation  qf  the 
Marsupialia,  in  Zool.  Tnau.,  vtA.  ii.,  part  iv. ;  and  the  artiob 
MAaauPiALiA.) 


*  (Pram  (be  ipecineii  la  tlw  BrtU«h  MuMunk) 

OPPELN  is  one  of  the  Ibur  governments  of  th«  Pmssita 

province  of  Silesia,  and  comprises  the  greater  jnrt  f4  what 
was  formerly  called  Upper  or  Higher  Silesia,  ftom  its 
almost  wholly  consisting  of  hills  and  mountains.  It  is 
hounded  on  the  north-west  oy  the  government  of  Breslau, 
on  the  east  by  the  kingdom  of  Poland  and  the  republic  of 
Cracow,  on  the  south-east  by  Galicia,  and  on  the  south 
and  south-west  by  Austrian  Silesia.  Its  area  is  6000  square 
miles,  and  it  is  divided  into  ten  circles.  It  has  extensive 
forestfl  of  fine  timber,  and  abounds  in  valuable  minerals. 
This  part  of  the  province  is  less  fertile  and  much  colder  than 
Lower  Silesix  The  snow  falls  early  and  ties  late,  ao  that 
the  inhabitants  are  obliged  to  use  tnow-ehoea  and  aledges. 
The  flld  Sclavonic  dialect,  itill  in  use  in  some  parti  of  the 
proTinee,  u  atmoat  whtdly  oenflaad  to  thaas  mooirtaiiii. 


The  Roman  CaUiolic  religion  preponderatea  more  than  in 
any  other  part  of  Silesia.  Of  a  population  of  740,000,  only 
a  fifteenth  part  are  Protestants. 

Theio  are  some  manufoeturea  in  the  government;  and  a 
considerable  export  trade  in  the  natural  producU  of  ibt 
country  is  carried  on  hy  means  of  the  Oder,  which  taiverses 
the  country  in  its  whde  extent 

OtPELN,  the  capital  of  the  government,  i&  situated 
in  50°  39'  N.  lat  and  in  17"  67'  E.  long.  It  is  a 
walled  town  with  four  gates,  and  is  situated  on  the  Oder, 
in  which  th^re  is  an  island  called  Pascheke,  which  is  laid 
out  like  a  park,  and  contains  some  dwelling-houses,  a 
coffee-bouse,  and  a  bathing-house.  The  island  is  connected 
with  the  left  bank  by  the  great  bridge,  and  with  the  town 
by  two  bridges  over  an  arm  of  the  Oder.  The  public  i 
buildings  are  not  remarkable.  There  are  several  churchei,  I 
a  synagogue,  a  gymnasium,  a  town-hall,  some  schools,  an 
hospital^  and  other  charitable  iustitutiona.  The  population, 
according  to  the  latest  census  (to  1st  January.  1839),  is 
6621.  Besidea  tanneries  and  maau&ctories  of  eartheavaie, 
there  are  manufactures  of  linen,  tape,  and  leather.  The 
town  baa  a  good  trade  in  timber,  sine,  lead,  oalamine,  hard- 
ware, leatbtt",  woollen  doths,  and  Hungary  wines. 

(Miiller'i  Handbueh,  1836;  Fischer's  Haiadbuch  uber 
Schiefie»t  16)7;  Haasel'a  Handbuch;  Premmche  Siaait- 
Zeitung,  1  fi39,  which  gives  the  lateat  official  nturna  of  the 
population.)  I 

OPFENHEIM  is  the  capital  of  a  district  of  20  parislieo. 
with  15,000  inhabitants,  on  a  steep  deojivily  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  in  the  grand-duchy  of  Hesse  Darmstadt, 
on  the  site  of  the  Roman  Bauconia.  The  inhabitants,  iivu 
in  number,  cany  on  a  considerable  trade  by  the  Rhine,  i 
Oppeoheim  has  one  Roman  Catliolic  and  one  Protestant  | 
chunhi  four  hospitals,  and  a  Proicsunt  oonsiatoty.  This 
town  was  formerly  a  f^  imperial  city,  and  a  diet  was  held  i 
in  it  in  1076.  It  waa  a  place  of  some  oeMirity  in  the  Thirty  ' 
Years'  War,  when  it  was  almost  destroyed  by  Gustavus  < 
Adolphus,  and  afterwards  in  1689  by  the  Frencdi  under 
Melac.   The  beautiful  cathedral  of  St.  Catherine  a  monu- 
ment of  German  architecture  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
an  imitation  on  a  smaller  scale  of  Uie  oatbedral  of  Cologne, 
still  lies  partly  in  ruins.  The  ruins  of  I^ndscronenburg  aud  ' 
the  Sweaish  pillar  are  worthy  of  notice.  In  the  vicinity  ut 
Oppenheim  ift  the  romantic  Nierstein,  called  by  the  Romans 
Neri,  famous  for  its  wine;  and  in  the  celebrated Wonnegau 
(which  may  be  translated  the  Vale  of  Delight)  is  the  spa 
called  Sironabad.  which  was  known  to  the  Romnna,  and  baa 
been  again  in  use  since  1802. 

OPPLVN  COmnavbe)^  an  eminent  grammarian  and  poet 
of  Gilicia  (Hteionymus,  in  Mtek-^  47 ;  Athea.,  Deipnct., 
lib.  i.,  p.  13  h.,  ed.  Casaub.),  two  trf"  whose  worki  are  still 
extant  under  the  titles '  Cyn^tiea '  and  *  Halieatica.* 
Other's  name  was  Agesilaus,  and  hia  mother's  Zonodota, 
but  as  to  the  time  hhX  place  of  bit  birth  authorities  are  not 
quite  agreed.  Syneellua  {.Chronogr.,  p.  352, 353)  and  Jerome 
(in  Chronic)  place  him  in  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius  An- 
toninus ;  but  Sofomeo  {Pra/at.  md  Hitt.  EccU$.\  Suidas  ( in 
voce  'Oirxuiv^)  and  others  state  him  to  have  lived  in  iho 
time  of  Severus ;  and  though  Oppian  in  both  his  poems 
(Haiieut^  lib.  i.,  v.  3 ;  and  lib.  iv.,  v.  5  ;  O^get^  lib.  i.,  v. 
3)  addresses  the  emperor  by  the  name  *  Antoninua,'  it  ii 
probidile  that  Caraoalla  is  meant,  as  this  appellation  wa> 
conferred  upon  him  when  he  was  assowated  with  hia  father 
in  the  empire,  a.i>.  198  (Herodian,  Ub.  iii.,  cap.  10),  and  is 
the  name  by^  which  he  is  commonly  designated  bj  the  an- 
tient  historiaas  Herodian,  Dion  C^asaius,  &a  As  lo 
his  birth-plaoe,  Suidas  suppoaea  it  to  have  been  Corycua. 
but  the  anonymous  author  of  the  Greek  lifb  of  Oppian  and 
most  othM  authorities  say  that  he  was  bom  at  Anasarba,  a 
city  which  also  gave  birth  to  Dioscorides.  Stephen  Byxanu, 
ia  voce  'AvaCufi^)  Indeed  Oppian  himself  seems  to  refute 
the  assertion  of  Suidas,  for  in  the  third  book  of  the  'Halieu- 
tioa,''V.  205,  sq.,  he  distinguishes  his  fellow-countrymen 
tcom  their  neighbours  the  Corycians.  His  father  appeaia 
to  have  been  a  person  of  aome  consideration  in  hia  native 
city,  for  he  was  banished  to  the  isUnd  of  MeUta  in  the 
Hadriatio  by  Sevwua,  for  suffering  himself  to  be  so  entirely 
engrossed  by  his  philosophical  studies  as  to  neglect  coming 
in  person  along  with  his  fellow-citixens  to  pay  his  respecu 
to  the  emperor  whaut  in  taking  a  proEresa  through  CUicia, 
he  i6ade  his  entrance  into  AnawbiL  He  was  aeoompanied 
in  hia  exile  by  his  son  Oppian,  whorhSd^njoyal  the  advan- 
tage of  an  exeeUnt  ajhwiriort  MfagihtfrigjifhtendeiiM 
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ofhfs  fhtber.and  who  now  be^n  to  devote hrakBelftopoetry. 
Accordingly  he  compotied  his  poem  on  fishing,  and  pre- 
sented it  either  to  the  emperor  Severus  (SoKomen,  Prmfat. 
ad  Hitt.  Eccle».\  or  more  probably  (Suidag,  in  voce  Ow- 
vmvftc ;  Oppian.  HatittU.,  i.  3 ;  iv.  5>  to  his  son  Caracalla, 
who  was  so  much  pleased  with  it,  that  he  not  only  repealed 
the  sentence  of  his  father's  banishment,  but  also  presented 
htm  with  a  piece  of  gold  for  each  verse  that  it  contained.* 
He  died  of  the  plague  shortly  after  hia  return  to  his  native 
country,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty ;  leaving  behind  him  three 
noemi,  on  Hmwkiog  nCwnnlX  Hunting  (KmngrnwA),  and 
Fishing  ('AXuvncd). 

The  'Ixflutiea*  eonsisted  of  two  books  aoeordinp  to  Sut- 
das,  or  rather  of  ttve,  according  to  the  anonymous  Greek 
author  of  Oppian's  lift,  and  are  no  longer  extant,  but  a 
Greek  Paraphrase  in  Pro«e,  by  Eutecnius,  of  three  books, 
was  published,  Havniad,  1 702.  Svo.,  Or.  and  Lat.,  ed.  B. 
Windingius,  which  Is  also  inserted  in  Sehneider*i  edition  of 
Oppian,  Ai^ent.,  8to..  1776. 

The  'Cynegetics'  are  written  in  hexameter  verse,  con- 
sist of  about  2100  lines,  and  are  divided  into  four 
books:  they  display  a  very  fair  knowledge  of  natural 
history,  with  which  bovever  a  good  many  absurd  fkbles 
are  mixed  up.  He  says  expressly  that  the  tusks  of  the 
elephant  are  not  teeth  but  boras  (lib.  ii^  v.  491,  sq.), 
and  mentions  a  report  that  these  animali  are  able  to  sfteak 
(V.  540,  sq.) :  be  statei  thut  there  ii  no  sDch  thing  as 
ffto/ff  rhinoceiDS,  but  that  all  these  aaimals  are  of  the  male 
tex  (V.  S63) ;  that  the  lioness  when  pregnant  for  tlie  first 
time  brings  forth  five  wbelps  at  a  birth,  the  aeeond  time 
four,  the  next  three,  then  two,  and  lastly  only  one  (lib.  iii.. 
V.  58,  sq.);  that  the  bear  brings  forth  her  cubs  half  formed 
and  licks  them  into  shape  (v.  159,  sq.j;  that  so  great  is  the 
enmity  between  the  wolf  and  the  lamb,  that  even  after 

i  death,  if  two  drums  be  made  of  theur  hides,  the  wolfs 
hide  will  put  to  silence  the  lamb's  (t.  282,  sq.) ;  that  the 

\  hyffinas  annually  change  their  sex  (v.  28S,  sq.);  that  the 
boar's  teeth  contain  fire  inside  them  (v.  379,  sq.);  that  the 
ichneumon  leaps  down  the  throat  of  the  crocodile  while 

:  lying  asleep  with  its  mouth  wide  open,  and  devours  its  vis- 
cera (v.  407,  sq.).  [IcHNBuicoN.]  He  thinks  it  necessary 
to  state  expressly  that  it  is  nift  true  that  there  are  no 
tnofo  tigoi  (t.  3S7,  sq.).  He  gives  a  very  spirited  de- 
scription of  the  giraffe, 'the  exactness  of  which,' says  Mr. 
Holme  (*  Barlier  Notices  of  the  Giraffe,'  in  '  Trans,  of  the 
Ashmol.  Soe.,*  voLti.),  'is  in  some  points  remarkable  \  par- 
liciilarly  in  the  observation  that  the  so-called  horns  do  not 
consist  of  horny  substance  (oSrt  icipoc  np6tv);  and  in  tlio 
allusion  to  the  pencils  of  hair  (il£Xqxpal  Kfpauit)  with  which 
they  are  tipped.  He  adds,  'That  the  animsu  must  have  been 
seen  alive  oy  Oppian  is  evident  from  his  remark  on  the  brit- 
.iancy  of  the  eyM»  and  the  halting  motion  of  the  hinder 

'  limbs.* 

r.  The  'Halieutics'  are  also  written  in  hexameter  verse, 
and  coDsist  of  five  books,  of  which  the  two  first  con- 
tain the  natural  history  of  fiahes,  and  the  three  last  the  art 
of  fishing.  In  this  poem,  as  in  the  *  Cynegedcs,*  the  author 
displays  considerable  soological  knowledge,  thoi^h  it  eon- 
tains  seven^  fiibles  and  absurdities, — more  perhaps  than  we 
meet  with  in  AriMotle^  but  certainly  not  so  many  as  in 
Pliny  and  iBlian.  He  mentions  (lib-  i.,  v.  217,  sq.)  the  story 
of  the  RemoTB,  or  sucker  {kxw^Xo),  being  able  to  stop  a 
ship  when  under  full  sail  by  sticking  to  the  keel,  and  re- 
proves the  incredulity  of  those  who  doubt  its  truth  {Plut. 
Sympos-t  lib.  ii..  Quest.  7);  he  was  aware  of  the  pe- 
culiarity of  the  Caneellus,  or  hermit-crab  (capKtvdc), 
which  is  provided  with  no  shell  of  its  own,  but  seizes 
upon  the  first  empty  one  it  can  find  (v.  320,  itq.) ;  he 
^ives  a  beautif\)l  and  correct  desmption  of  the  Nautilus 
<  tv.  338,  sq.) ;  he  says  that  the  lluraena,  or  lamprey,  copu- 
^'  lates  with  land  berpenti,  which  for  the  time  lay  aside  their 
venom  (t.  554,  sq.) ;  he  tiotices  the  numbness  caused  by 
the  touch  of  the  Torpedo  {vAptifi  (lib.  ii.,  v.  58,  sq. ;  and  lib. 
iii.,  T.  149.  sq.):  and  the  black  Huid  emitted  by  the  Sepia 
or  euttls-flsh.  by  means  of  whieh  it  etetpes  its  pursuers 
(lib.  Hi,  T.  156,  aq.);  he  says  that  a  fish  eallea  Sargus 

1  ■ 

*  SoUutayi  ' twenty  thoimid'  bat  h«  dnnt have  Mootod  tbft  vvhm  eon- 
(•ioed  In  oil  OppUu'i  poflta*,  u  tfev '  HallmiicB'  cduIA  of  unly  about  8H0 ; 
tot  which,  if  we  Nokon  UwMFViMto  bo  oqu*!  «>  twen^flve  ihnaril,  and  worth 
(■ecordioK  la  Huuev,  '  Attient  Waiiihti  iDd  BIuMir,  Ac.' J  ISi.  Hi.,  be  miut 
WnMlndBboatnMt.}*.«ri.  tf  (aoMtaiaff  t»  ihaootiUMAcnbpitmdoo} 
W8  t.k«  tb.  awmt  to  b« *<Hh  Ifa-  lU.  i\w^  tataoA  tu  VOL  lOi.  8J.  In 
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(vap70£)  copulates  with  goats,  and  that  jt  is  caught  by  tbe 
fisherman's  dressing  himself  up  in  a  goat's  skin,  and  so  en 
ticing  it  on  shore  (lib.  iv.,  v.  308,  sq.):  he  several  times 
mentions  the  dolphin,  calls  it,  for  its  swiftness  and  beauty, 
the  king  among  fishes  (as  the  eagle  among  birds,  the  lion 
among  beasts,  and  the  serpent  among  reptiles)  (lib.  ii.,  v. 
533,  sq.),  and  relates  an  anecdote,  somewhat  similar  to  those 
mentioned  by  Pliny  (Hiat.  Nat.,  lib.  ix.,  cap.  6),  and  which 
be  says  happimed  about  bis  own  time,  of  a  aolpbin  that  was 
so  fbnd  of  a  little  boy  that  it  used  to  come  whenever  he 
called  it  by  its  nam^  and  Bulbrod  him  to  ride  upon  its  back, 
and  at  last  was  supoowd  to  have  pined  away  with  grief  on 
aoiSMiBt  of  hia  death  (Uk     v.  448,  sq.). 

The  ■  Halieatka'  are  much  luperior  to  tbe  Xynegetia^  in 
point  of  at^le  and  poeticBl  embellishment,  and  it  ia  partly  on 
acooant  oftbia  great  disparity  that  it  has  been  supposed  that 
tbe  two  poems  were  not  composed  by  the  same  person.  But 
there  are  other  and  stronger  reasons  in  support  of  this  opinion 
(which  was  first  put  forth  by  Schneider  in  tbe  preface  to  his 
first  edition  of  Oppian's  works),  rendering  it  almost  certain 
that,  though  by  the  universal  consent  of  antiquity  Oppian 
wrote  a  poem  on  hunting,  yet  it  cannot  be  that  which  now 
goes  under  his  name.  Oppian  was  (as  we  have  seen)  a 
Gilician,  but  tbe  author  of  the  '  Cynegetics '  tells  us  dia 
tinetly,  in  two  different  passages,  that  his  native  place  was 
a  eity  on  the  Orontes  in  Syria  (probably  Apamaa),  (lib.  ii^ 
V.  1S5-187,  and  ibid.,  V.  156,  167).  This  bsa  been  denied  by 
Belin  de  Ballu,  who  puUisbed  an  editkn  of  the  *  C^n^e- 
tios,'  Aigentor.,  1766,  4to.  and  8vo.,  Gr.  and  Lat.,  and  who 
(as  Dtbdin  says} '  seems  to  have  entered  upon  tbe  task  al- 
most expressly  with  a  determination  to  oppose  tbe  authority 
and  coDtrovert  the  positions  of  Schneider ;'  but  it  is  only  by 
altering  the  text  in  both  passages  (and  that  too  not  very 
skilftilTy)  that  he  has  been  able  to  reconcile  them  with  the 
commonly  received  opinion  that  the  poem  it  tbe  work  of 
Oppian.  In  Schneider's  second  edition  he  continues  to 
hold  the  same  opinion,  and  replies  to  the  objections  of  Belin 
de  Ballu.  It  appears,  from  an  allusion  to  fishing  and  tbe 
sea  deities,  in  the  first  book  of  the  *  Cynegeticn*  (v.  77-80), 
that  this  poem  was  composed  after  the  '  Halieutics,*  and  as 
a  sort  of  snpjdement  or  companion  to  it;  and  this  has 
tended  to  oonflrm  the  common  opinion  that  both  poems 
were  written  by  the  same  author. 

With  r^ard  to  tbe  poetical  merits  of  Oppian,  he  seems  to 
be  one  of  those  poets  whose  works  have  been  more  praised 
than  read.  Julius  Cesar  Scaliger  pronounces  him  '  to  be  a 
sublime  and  incomparable  poet,  the  most  perfect  n-riter 
among  die  Greeks,  and  the  only  one  of  them  thut  ever 
came  up  to  Virgil.'  {Poet.,  lib.  v.,  cap.  9.)  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  calls  him  *  one  of  the  best  epic  poets,*  and  '  wonders 
that  bis  dlegant  lines  should  be  so  much  neglected '  ( Ful- 
gar  Errofe,  book  i.,  chap,  viii.) ;  and,  if,  as  Rapin  says,  he 
is  sometimes  dry  (Rpkr.  sur  la  Poctiatte,  p.  i76),  it  may 
fhirly  be  aeeounted  for  and  excused  wben  we  consider  the 
unpropitious  nature  of  bis  subjecL  His  style  is  florid  and 
copious,  the  language  umn  the  whole  wtj  good,  though 
(as  was  noticed  by  TSm.  Heinsius,  Ad  JVbmt  Jnonytiaea,  p. 
197),  It  is  DOW  and  then  deformed  by  Latim'sms. 

The  first  edition  of  tbe  *  Halieutics  *  was  published  Flo- 
rent,  I5I5,  8vo.,  Gr.,  ap.  Ph.  Juntam.  A  Latin  translation 
in  hexameter  verse,  by  Laurentius  Lippius,  was  published 
1 478,  4to.  They  were  translated  into  English  verse  by  Diaper 
and  Jones,  Oxford,  8vo.,  17:22;  into  French  by  Limes, 
Paris,  8vo.,  1817;  and  into  Italian  by  tsalvini,  Firenze, 
8vo.,  1728.  The  '  Cvnegetics*  were  first  published  (together 
with  tbe  'Halieutics')  Veiiet.,  in  jBdib.  Aldi,  8vo.,  1517. 
They  were  translated  into  Latin  verse  by  Bodin,  Pari*!,  4to., 
1555  ;  into  English  by  Mawer,  Lond.,  8vo.,  1736  (contain- 
ing the  first  book  only) ;  into  French  by  Florrat  Chrestien, 
f^ris,  4to.,  1575,  and  by  Belin  de  Ballu,  Strasb..  8vo., 
1787;  into  German  by  Lieberkuhn.  Leips.,  8vo.,  1795; 
and  into  Italian,  with  the  '  Halieutics*  notictS  above,  by 
Salvini.  Fabricius  states  {BibHotk.  Gr.),  on  the  authority  of 
Lambeeius,  that  a  paraphrase  both  of  the  'Cyne^etica'  and 
of  the '  Halieotico,'  in  Greek  prose  by  Eutecnius,  stiU  exists  in 
MS.  in  the  library  at  Vienna.  Tbe  last  and  (as  far  as  it  goes) 
the  best  edition  of  Oppian's  two  poems  is  Schneider's  second 
edttioh,  which  unhappily  is  unfinished,  8to.,  Lips.,  1813, 
Grffice,  With  &  Latin  verse  translation  of  the  'Cyn^etics,' 
by  PAifbr,  published  far  the  first  time  though  executed  in 
1696.  The  most  complete  edition  is  that  publi^ed  by 
fiohMidbr,  ArgenUir.,  1776,  Or.  and  Lat,  8vq.,  coniainini* 
alsotbepar.phr««ofthe  '  ^b)^,Q^  ^n 
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tioMdftbine.  Schiwider  puUuhed  some  addend*  tj  tbU 
addition  in  his  Anaieeta  Critiea,  Sfo^  Franoof,  1777 ;  Fa»< 
de.  i.,  p.  31.  sq. 

OPPOSITION.    [CONJUNCTIOH  AND  Opposition.} 
OPTICS  is  that  branch  of  physical  Rcience  which  ex- 

E)laiDa  the  formation  of  images,  as  depending  on  the  known 
aws  by  which  the  modiflcationa  of  light  are  governed. 
[Light.]  These  images  are  formed  either  by  potished 
reflecting  surfaces  or  by  transparent  refracting  media.  In 
the  former  case  the  angles  of  incidence  and  rejection  are 
equal ;  in  the  latter  the  sines  of  the  angles  of  incidence 
and  reaction  are  in  a  constant  ratio  for  one  and  the  same 
medium.  The  position  and  magnitude  of  the  image  of  an 
object  is  easily  ascertained,  when  we  have  previously  ascer- 
tained the  poiitimi  of  the  image  of  a  point,  in  reference  to 
the  position  of  the  point  itself  and  of  the  reflecting  or 
refracting  instrument ;  in  other  wocda,  when  we  have  fonnd 
the  relation  between  the  ooqjugate  jici,  so  called  becauso 
it  universally  holds  in  optica,  that  whichever  focus  be  con- 
sidered the  object,  the  other  will  be  the  image.  The  pn'n- 
eipal/oeut  of  an  instrument  is  that  to  or  from  which  a  pencil 
of  parallel  rays  fklUng  perpendicularly  (or  nearly  so)  on  the 
instrument  is  made  to  converge  or  diverge  after  reflexion 
or  refraction.  In  a  plane  mirror  the  coi^ugate  foci  are 
similarly  situated  at  opposite  sides  of  the  mirror  [Lioht]; 
consequently  in  this  instance  the  instrument  has  no  princi- 
pal focus.  Generally  the  diatanoe  of  the  principal  focns 
nom  the  instrument  is  called  the  focal  length  of  that  in- 
strument, whether  a  reflector  or  a  refiractor.  Since  con- 
jugate foci  are  mutually  such,  it  follows  that  rayi  proceed- 
ing from  the  principal  focus  will,  after  r^xiin  or  r^vo- 
tion,  emerge  in  a  ^Mmi/^/ pencil.  We  shall  now  proceed  to 
the  relations  existing  between  the  conjugate  fooi  of  spherical 
reflector*,  observing  that  the  axis  of  the  instrument  is  the 
right  line  conuining  the  centre  of  the  apherioal  surfitoe 
and  the  conjugate  foci.  The  rays  under  consideration  are 
those  which  are  directed  nearly  ^ong  the  axis,  and  which 
therefore  fell  exceedingly  neatly  perpendicularly  on  the 
reflector. 


Let  DBG  re{HW8ent  the  section  of  a  spherical  reflector 
made  by  a  plane  passing  through  its  axis,  C  its  centre,  A 
the  focus  of  incident  rays,  AD  an  incident  ray,  ADC  is  the 
angle  of  incidence ;  make  the  angle  aDC=ADC,  then  aDC 
is  uie  angle  of  reflection,  and  if  the  point  of  incidence  D 
were  infinitely  near  to  the  point  B  in  tlie  axis,  then  all  the 
reflected  rays  of  which  the  incidence  was  nearly  perpendi- 
dieular  would  converae  to  a,  the  latter  would  then  be  the 
focus  conjugate  to  A,  for  if  rays  diverged  from  a  ihey  would 
after  reflexion  evidently  converge  to  A. 

Now  if  a  straight  line  as  CD  bisect  an  angle  of  a  triangle, 
as  the  angle  ADo,  it  will  divide  the  base  into  segments 
AC,  Ca  proportional  to  the  adjacent  sides  AD,  Da  (Euc, 
book  viy,  that  is,  AC :  Ca : :  AD :  Da,  but  when  D  is  in- 
finitely near  to  B  we  may  write  AB  and  Ba  instead  of  AD 
and  Do,  in  which  caee  we  should  have  AC  :  Ca : :  AB :  Bo. 
Let  AB  =  A.  aB  A',  and  the  radius  CB  =  r :  then  AC  = 
A-r ;  Co=r-A' ;  whence  4-r :  r-A' : :  A:  A',  or  a'  (a— r) 
=A  (r— a'j  ;  therafore  2AA'=r  (A-t-A')>  which  may  be  abo 

written  in  the  fwm  -+  We  should  have  jRwiaely 

A   A'  r 

the  same  invMtigation  if  we  had  supposed  rays  as  ED  to 
fkll  on  the  convex  side  convei^ng  to  a  focus  A ;  but  being 
reflected  in  the  direction  Dtf,  they  would  appear  to  diverge 
from  the  conjugate  focus  a:  hence  the  above  formula 
applies  to  two  cases,  vis.  when  divergiag  rays  foil  on  the 
concave  surface,  or  converging  rays  on  tbs  eonvex  turfeM* 
of  a  spherical  reflector. 


Example  1,— A  euidle  is  j^i^eed  b^ra  a  eoncava  spent- 
lum  at  a  diatanee  of  3  feet  nom  it'  what  will  be  the  ^ 
tanoe  of  i$B  image  from  the  aamc^  the  radius  of  the  qweolDm 
being  S  feet? 

Hete^  we  have  giveo  A=3  fee^  rs2  fee^  and  to  And  ^' 
we  substitute  these  numbers  in  the  general  ftnuula  -+ 

IS  113  I  " 

-  which  thus  becomes  j+-,ss-=I ;  whence  ^,=  ^ 

9 

and  thenlb»Afs-=14foat;  the  imi^ will eomeqnentl} 

be  1  foot  6  inchea  in  finnt  of  the  speculum. 

It  heinff  scnnetimes  oonvenient  to  measure  the  diatancn 
of  the  foci  from  the  centre  instead  of  the  sur&ce  of  the 
speculum,  it  is  easy  to  find  a  proper  formula  from  the  pro- 
portion we  have  established,  viz.  AC :  Ca  ::  AB  :  Bo.  Let 
AC=5|i.Ca=p'i  then  AB=r+/>,  aB=r— /,  whence  p  :p' : 
r+p  :  r-p',  or  p  (r-p'j  =/»'  ir-j-p)  Ltherefora  r  {p—p')  = 
112 

ipp'  consequently  _  —  _  - ;  thus  in  the  examide  given 
•jt    p  r 

above  we  find  (since  p=:l  and  r=2)  -j— 1=1, or =-2; 

therdore  p'^^^  which  is  agreeable  with  the  lormer  result 
When  the  incident  rays  proceed  from  a  point  exceedingly 
diataot  (as  the  sun.  for  instanoa)  then  A  b^ngwy  great  ~ 

will  be  exceedingly  small  and  may  he  rejected,  in  which 

12  r 
case  we  have*p=~  or  A'=:-—,thatis, parallel  ineidentnyi 

are  made  after  reflenon  to  oonverge  to  F.  the  middle  point 
of  the  radios  GB.  Henee  Uie  foeal  length  of  a  apboical 
speeulom  is  one  half  that  of  its  radius. 

In  examining  the  formula  for  the  positions  of  the  om- 
112 

jugate  foci,  viz.  — -{ — r= —  we  find  that  when  A=r  we  also 
A     A  r 

must  have  A'=r;  heneewhenthefbeusAisatCCbecentrr. 
the  conjugate  foous  a  will  be  at  the  same  pmnt.  IfAmovr 
to  the  left  of  C  (in  the  fig.")  A  being  then  greater  than  r, 

-i-  is  less  than  —  and  therefoce  -L  must  be  greater  than  - 

A  f  ^  *  r 

or  6.'  is  less  than  r,  and  as  A  tnereaaes  to  greater  magnitudes, 
A'  accordingly  diminishes,  until  A  becomes  inflnite,  wheu 

A'  as  we  have  seen  beeomea  ~ ;  henee  whilst  A  mores  on 

the  left  indefinitely  from  C,  the  other  focus  moves  on  the 
right  from  C  as  for  as  the  frincipal  focus  F. 

With  respect  to  the  imues  formed  1^  ooneave  speeole, 
tet  AG  represent  a  small  o^eet  at  A ;  join  GC,  then  GCE 
will  be  the  axis  of  the  speculum  when  6  is  convdered  the 
foeus  of  incident  rays,  and  its  conjugate  focus  g  can  be 
found  by  the  preceding  formula ;  hence  ag  will  be  toe  imi^ 
if  AG,  its  position  is  evidently  inverted,  and  hj  similar  tri- 
angles, the  linear  dimensions  of  the  inisge  ag  are  to  those 
of  the  olfject  AG  as      :  CG  or  as  p' :  p.  Now  the  formula 

~ — L— .J.  gives  -^B--^;  henee  the  imua  (in  respect 
p'     p     r  °       p  Sp-t-r 

to  linear  dimensions)  is  less  than  the  object  in  the  ratio  of 
r :  2p+r  (or  since  ps=A— r)  as  r :  2A— r;  on  the  eoniraiy. 
if  the  ol^eet  be  placed  between  Uw  eentre  and  principal 
focus,  as  at  agt  then  AG  wouhl  become  the  image;  Ha 

AG:iu':*p:e';but4-=— ^/=-Tr— ;  therefore  AG 
^  p'    r— 2p    2A'— r 

a!gi:  r:2A'—r;  which  shows  that  the  image  is  then  greater 
tl^n  the  object,  or  magnified.  From  the  principles  of  geo- 
metry it  follows  that  the  surfooss  <tf  the  imaBe  and  olyect 
areas  the  squaresoftiie  linear  dimensions,  and  theappaioit 
volume,  or  hulk,  as  their  cubes. 

Example  2.— An  object  is  placed  at  a  distance  of  13  foet 
in  the  axis  of  a  concave  speculum  of  two  feet  radius :  to 
find  how  much  it  will  appear  diminished  in  its  image, 
with  respect  to  its  linear,  superficial,  and  solid  dimensions. 
Here  t=2,  A=12,  2A— r=22;  therefore 

for  linear  dimensions  Image  :  OlQect : :  2  :  23, 
that  is  : :  1  :  1 1 ; 
for  superficial  do.  Ibe  ratio  is  as  1 :  121,  and  for  apparent 
bulk  it  is  as  1  :  1331. 
Heat  being  capable  ^c^^i^Ulg^lighK1»if^iars  of  tht 
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■un  may  be  collected  hy  a  coneave  flpecnlnm  in  iti  prindpal 

focus  (or  burDing-point)  F. 

Example  3.— To  find  bov  much  an  object  will  be  magoifled 
by  tbe  same  apeoulum,  when  placed  1  foot  6  inobes  in  front 
of  it 

Hw«  r=2>  SA'— r=1 ;  therefim  in  linear  di- 

meniioni  tlw  ratio  is  aa  3 : 1 ; 

in  auperfioial  aa  4 : 1 ; 
and  in  cubical  aa  8  : 1. 
Let  us  next  consider  the  relation  between  the  eonjugate 
foci  when  diveiKing  rays  fall  on  a  convex  spherical  specu- 
lum, which  wttf  also  be  the  relation  when  converging  rays 
fell  on  a  coDoaTe  speculum  as  will  be  evident  by  inspection 
oT  the  flfpire  I  Jig.  2).  Employing  the  same  letters  with  tbe 
diagram  as  before,  G  will  be  the  centre,  A  tbe  focus  of  in* 
cident  rays,  a  of  reflected  rays,  &c. 


Let  AD  be  an  incident  ray  near  tbe  axis  AC,  join  CD 
and  produce  to  c;  make  the  angle  of  reflexion  cDg  equal  to 
the  angle  of  incidence  ADr.  and  produce  the  reflected 
ray  De  to  meet  tbe  axis  in  a ;  then  when  D  is  inflnilely  near 
B,  a  is  tlie  focus  conjugate  to  A  The  same  figure  would 
equally  apply  if  ve  had  supposed  rays  ED  oonvwging  to  A 
to  fall  on  the  concave  surfkce,  for  since  the  angles  AD«, 
cDtf,  aDU  CDE  are  all  equal,  Da  would  then  be  tbe  actual 
reflected  ray  and  therefore  a  would  be  yet  the  focus  con- 
jugate to  A.  Now  since  tbe  external  an^  oDE  of  tbe 
trian^  ADa  is  Useeted  bv  tb«  strMght  Um  DC;  it  foUows 
(Simson's  Sue.,  book  6)  that  AC  :  Ca : :  AD :  Da  (and  D 
being  supposed  infioitely  near  to  B  in  order  that  the  rays 
may  be  incident  nearly  perpendicularly)  : :  AB :  Bd.  hat 
AB=^  aB=A',  CB=r,  CA=p,  Ca=/  then  we  hat* 
p  :  f/ : :  A  :  A',  or  r+A  :  r— A  :  A  •  A',  hence 
A'(r+A)=rA(r-TAO, 

therefore  2AA'=r  (A- A')  whence  J~-—=—.  Again 

a'    a  r 

the  same  jffoportion  /> :  fi' : :  A  :  A'  may  be  written  pip':: 
p—r :  r—p ;  hence  p  ir—/^)  =pf(p~r^  thereforerC^+jB')  = 

2pp'  whence  — ^ 


P     p'  r 

If  we  suppose  p=r,  we  find  p'=t,  which  shows  that  tbe 
foci  are  together  at  B,  and  as  p  increases,  p'  diminishes,  until 

p  becomes  infinite,  when  p*=~,  showing  that  a  will  then 

2 

reach  the  pnncipal  focus  F.  Hence,  in  eeneral,  the  princi- 
pal foci  move  in  contrary  directions,  and  meet  both  at  the 
centre  and  circumference.  In  the  formula  just  given  one 
of  the  conjugate  foci  lies  between  the  principal  focus  and 
the  surface  of  the  speculum ;  while  in  the  first  set,  one  lay 
between  that  point  (F>  and  the  centre. 

Vr'ith  respect  to  images,  if  AG  be  the  object  and  g  the 
focus  conjugate  to  6,  then  ajf  will  be  tbe  imajre  of  AG ;  and 
conversely,  if  be  tbe  object,  AG  will  be  tne  image,  and 
their  pn^rtion  may  be  easily  calculated,  for  AG  lag  :  ■■ 
CA :  Go,  that  as  p  :  p',  or  as  A :  A',  which  we  have  seen 
is  the  same  ratio. 

Example  4.— In  the  concave  speculum  of  two-foot  radius, 
an  otgeot  is  placed  within  6  inches  of  iu  interior  surftce : 
how  nr  will  the  image  appear  at  tbe  back  of  the  speculum 
and  how  much  will  it  seem  enlaiged? 

1  112 
Here  r=sS  foot,  A'= — .  foot,  and  rince-rr ---=■■  ■■  we 

2  A'    A  r 

have  2 — ~=sl,  tberefonAsi,  ortheimagewiUappeara 


foot  behind  the  convex  side  and  will  be  enlarged  in  linear 
dimenaions  as  A  to  A',  that  is,  as  2  to  1  j  in  sumce  4 : 1 ;  in 
volume  8  to  1. 

Example  5.— An  object  is  placed  10  feet  distance  from  a 
eo^Lvex  roeeulum  of  3  foat  ndina;  find  the  position  ud 
magnitude  of  its  image. 

112  1 
Haro  r=:3,  AslO,  therefore       —  =— ^  whence  — — 

23  7 

— ,  therefore  A'sl — feet,orlfoot3inoh«i,8partsnaaily. 

30  23  " 

at  which  distance  in  the  concavity  of  the  speculum  the 
image  will  seem  to  be,  and  (in  linear  dimensions)  Object 


:  3;  the snrfhoes as 


so 

Image::  A;  A'-  10 that  is  as 

629  :  9,  &e.  Thus  the  reader  with  only  a  moderate  know- 
ledge of  simple  equations  will  be  able  to  solve  all  questions 
relative  to  the  images  of  objects  formed  by  spherical  specula, 
concave  or  convex.  The  images  in  the  last  two  examples 
are  erect  Generally  the  image  will  be  erect  or  inverted 
according  as  one  of  the  conjugate  foci  is  between  the  princi- 
pal fbcuB  and  surfoce,  or  between  that  point  and  the  centre: 
for  it  is  easily  seen  that  in  every'  case  one  of  the  foci  is  in 
some  part  of  the  radius  between  the  centre  and  surfiu». 

In  the  preceding  calculations,  we  have  confined  ourselves 
to  such  lays  as  foil  nearly  perpendienlarly  on  the  reflecting 
surfaces.  The  rays  which  are  at  a  considerable  distance 
flrom  tiie  axis  of  a  spherical  i^culum  are  not  refleeted  accu- 
rately to  the  same  point  as  those  incident  near  the  axis ; 
hence  arises  a  diffusion  of  the  reflected  rays  arising  from  the 
sphericity  of  the  speculum  and  denominated  the  t^heriad 
aberration ;  and  when  measured  along  the  axis,  it  is  called 
the  Imgitudinal  aberratitm ;  but  when  perpendicular  to  it, 
through  the  focus,  the  lateral  aberration.  It  will  be  sufii- 
cient  in  this  article  to  calculate  tbeir  amount  in  the  most 
usual  case  when  the  incident  rays  are  parallel,  as  those 
which  proceed  from  the  heavenly  bodies. 
Let  SD  represent  a  ray  foiling  parallel  to  tbe  axis  CB, 

4 


BD  bemg  tiie  intermediate  are  of  the  section  of  the  speen- 
lum,  Da  the  reflected  ray ;  if  this  figure  revolve  round 
CB,  it  is  evident  that  all  raya  incident  on  the  annalua 
through  which  D  moves  vrill  likewise  be  reflected  to  Ot 
which  is  therefore  strictly  the  focus  of  that  annulus.  Now 
F,  the  middle  point  of  CB,  is  tbe  point  to  which  rays  falline 
near  the  axis  are  reflected;  hence  aF  is  the  longitudinal 
and  Fb  the  lateral  aberration  corresponding  to  the  above 
annulus.  To  calculate  tbe  amount  of  these  we  may  observe 
that  tbe  angle  SDC  (of  incidence)  is  equal  to  CDs  (of  re- 
flexion), and  also  to  DCu  (by  tbe  theory  of  parallels) ;  and 
since  the  angles  oDC,  aCD,  are  thus  equal,  therefore 
Ca  =  aD.  Let  DT  be  a  taneent  at  D,  then  oDT  and  <^D, 
being  respectively  the  commements  of  aOC  and  aCD,  are 
also  equal,  whence  c^  =  aD,  but  also  Ca  s  aD,  tberafim 
a  is  the  middle  point  of  CT ;  and  since  P  is  the  middle  ef 
CB,  it  follows  that  aF  is  the  half  of  BT;  thus  the  longitu- 
dinal aberration  is  known ;  and  since  the  angle  Fa6  is  the 
the  double  of  DCB,  the  lateral  aberration  is  from  thence 
known.  Let  the  angle  DCB  =  0,  and  radius  CB  —  r,  then 
CT  r  sec  0  and  BT  s=  r  (see.  0  —  1),  hence  we  obuin 
the  exact  values  of  the  two  abermtions,  vis.  tbe  ton^m- 

dinals=-^(BBe.0 -U  wd  the  Uteral  F6  =g  *"       ^  ^ 

(sea  0—1).    Henoe  in  order  that  the  abemtions  may  ~ 
ineonndenbl^  we  ought  to  have  the  extiesie  maniU 
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0,  \it.  the  angle  BCd  (in  Jig.  3),  also  nnall.  On  this  flUp- 
Mwitioii  fbrmmB  sufficiently  approximate  ma)'  be  deduced 
ih>m  the  above  and  better  adapted  for  practice.   For  hc.  0 

put  1  +       ud  tot  tan.  30  put  30,  vuea  are  respootinljr 
the  apprasimate  Tames;  thence  ve  ge^  longitudinal  ab- 
erration =  ^  ss         and  lateral  aberration  =  ~  = 
4       4B(/  3 

both  of  whieh  an  evidently  very  small,  particularly 

the  latter.  The  least  circle  of  aberration  is  the  smallest 
that  would  be  formed  on  a  card  placed  perpendicular  to  tin 
axis  near  the  focus  F  to  receive  the  reflected  rays;  now  if 
the  interseotion  ^  of  a  reflected  ray  with  the  final  one 
dg  tw  taken  the  most  remote  possible  from  the  axis  CB, 
it  is  evident  that  all  the  other  reflected  rays  will  pass  be- 
tween g  and  the  axis,  and  hence  the  perpendicular  distance 
from  g  to  the  axis  is  the  radius  of  the  circle  of  least  ab- 
erration or  diffusion.  The  question  is  thus  reduced  to  one 
of  maxima  and  minima,  and  may  bo  easily  solved  in  the 
usual  manner  by  means  of  the  Differential  Calculus. 

We  hare  hitherto  considered  only  such  rays  as  fall  nearly 
perpendicularly  on  the  reflecting  surface;  but  since  rays 
fall  at  all  incidences  from  a  lumuMUS  point,  each  pencil  of 
rays,  at  whate\-er  incfdence,  when  in  Uie  same  plane,  after 
renexioD,  converges  to  or  diverges  ttom  some  point  (unless 
reUected  parallel) ;  a  line  of  light  containing  all  such  points 
in  that  plane  forms  a  coMUtic  line,  and  in  all  possible  planes 
constitutes  a  caustic  surface.  Caustics  formed  by  reflexion 
have  been  distinguished  from  those  produced  by  refraction 
by  giving  the  name  of  diacaustics  to  the  latter  and  cats-- 
caustics  to  the  former,  iu  the  same  manner  in  which  that  part 
of  optics  connected  with  refraciion  has  been  denominated 
dioptrics,  and  that  with  reflexion  catoptrics.  In  both  cases 
the  caustic  line  is  the  curve  which  each  reflected  or  refVacted 
ray  touchet:  hence  the  equation  to  the  caustic  curve,  whe- 
ther produced  by  parallel,  diverging,  or  converging  rays,  is 
easily  obtained  by  taking  the  equation  to  one  of  the  reflected 
or  refracted  rays,  and  then  applying  the  Differential  Cal- 
culus to  find  the  curve  touched  by  all  tatUx  straight  lines ; 
Til.  diftrentiata  the  equation  to  the  reflected  or  refracted 
ray  relatively  to  the  eonstant  in  lis  equation,  and  then 
eliminate  the  constant  between  the  two  equations,  which 
will  then  produce  the  equation  to  the  ehustic  If  the  sun 
iwa  candle  shine  on  a  vessel  containing  liquid^  and  polished 
in  the  interior  (such  as  a  china  cup  of  tea),  a  caustic  line 
of  light  wilt  be  observable  on  the  surfhce  of  the  liquid, 
which  line  is  a  horixontal  section  of  the  caustio  surface  by 
that  of  the  liqukl. 

We  now  com*  to  the  consideration  of  refracting  trans- 
parent media;  and  if  we  suppose  Uie  constant  ratio  of  the 
sine  of  incidence  to  that  of  refhuitiou  to  be  as  n:  1.  then  m 
is  called  the  index  of  refiaction  for  the  particular  medium 
employed,  the  incident  light  being  supposed  to  pass  from  va- 
cuum. But  if  the  light  pass  from  the  medium  into  vacuum, 
then  the  ratio  of  the  sine  of  incidence  to  that  of  refraction 

would  be  as  I  -  m,  and  —  would  be  the  tefractive  index ; 

m  is  evidently  greater  than  unity,  since  the  ray  afler  enter- 
ing the  medium  is  turned  towards  the  perpendicular,  and 

-L  ifl  less  than  unity,  because  afUr  the  ray  emeiges  from 
nt 

the  medium  into  vacuum*  it  is  turned  from  the  perpendicular. 
If  m  be  the  index  of  refraction  from  vacuum  into  one  medium 
which  wa  may  eaXL  A.  and  m'  that  from  vacuum  into  a  differ- 
ent medium  B,  then  is  the  index  when  the  lifj^t  passes 
m 

from  the  medium  A  to  B.  [Liort.]  A  table  of  refractive 
indices  is  given  in  Optics,  Puctical. 

INverging  nys  hW  from  vacuum  on  ^iie  piau  surface  of 
•  unilbrm  and  ttaasparant  medium:  it  U  required  to  find 
the  relalioti  between  the  conjugate  foci. 

Let  A  be  the  foous  of  incident  rays.  DBE  the  surface  of 
the  medium,  AB  a  perpendicular  on  DE,  AG  an  incident 
tay  near  this  perpendicular.  GC  (AO  produced)  the  course 
of  the  ray  if  unrefracted,  Gc  its  actual  coiurse  nearer  to 
the  perpendicular  than  OC,  tJwn  tfG  to  an  •yv  platied  in 
the  medium  will  appear  to  proceed  from  the  ]^int  a,  the 
conjugate  (beUb;  the  qa««ti(Hi  tt  IbArtttliine  thet^atiVe 
aituatiotii  of  a  and  A. 


Let  AB  =  A,  a  B  =  d',  and  fn  be  the  index  of  refrsc 
tion ;  then  BAG,  the  oomplement  of  AGB,  is  equal  to  the 
angle  of  inddenc^  and  BoG  to  that  of  refraction.  Let 
these  angles  be  respectively  denoted  by .  I'  and  R  and 
BG  =  ft;  then  A  =  A  tan.  I,  end  also  to  A'  tan.  R,  therefore 

sin.  I  cos.  R        cos.  R  .  ^    .     « • 
-  m  r- ;  but  when  C  u 


tan.  I  

tan.  R  ~  sin.  R'  cos.  I 


cos.  I 


very  near  B,  the  angles  I  and  R  are  exceedingly  small,  and 
their  cosines  may  be  taken  as  units,  in  whieh  case 
A' 

-7-  =  fft,  therefore  A'  »  irA  ;  and  since  m  is  greater  than 
A 

unity,  A'  is  greater  than  A  in  the  ratio  of  m  :  I.  Con 
Tersely,  if  a  ray  from  a  medium  hounded  by  a  plane  sur 

fkce  pass  into  vacuum,  -i-  is  then  the  index  of  refraction, 
m 

and  we  should  have  A'  =:  — .  A,  in  whidi  ease  A'  is  less 
m 

than  A.  Thii  explains  why  the  bottom  of  a  dear  river 
seems  heant  to  the  surbea  than  it  n^ly  is  by  about  one- 
fourth  of  its  true  depth. 

The  Imsge  of  a  straight  line  in  vacuo  seen  fVom  such  a 
medium  will  be  another  straight  line ;  for  let  A  A' be  such  a 
line,  produce  It  to  D,  and  join  Dd,  then  since  :  A'B*  : 
aB  :  AB : :  m  :  1 ;  therefore  a'  is  the  focus  conjugate  lo  A', 
and  Consequently  at'  is  the  image  of  AA'.  It  must  how- 
ever be  observed  that  AA'  must  be  of  small  dimensions,  in 
order  that  the  rays  reaching  the  observer's  eye  may  be  con- 
sidend  as  nearly  perpendicular  to  t>B,  othenrise  the  abm'« 
proportion  Would  requite  bo  be  modified,  ahd  the  image 
would  be  curved.  In  the  above  tsie  the  image  oo'  is  mure 
remote  from  the  surface  DE  thUi  the  otgect ;  but  ifae  con- 
trary happeni  when  the  ot^eot  is  in  the  medium,  when  the 
image  will  be  nearer  the  surfkce  than  the  object  is.  Hence 
many  fhmil  iar  optical  phenomena  may  be  understood.  Thus, 
when  a  shilling  is  placed  in  an  empty  vessel,  and  the  eye  is 
so  situated  that  the  sides  of  Uie  vessel  just  conceal  the  shil- 
ling, upon  pouring  into  it  a  small  quantity  of  water  the  shil- 
ling will  appear  as  if  raised  up  and  becomes  visible.  For  s 
like  reason  the  sun  and  stars  are  visible  before  they  actually 
rise  above  the  horizon  or  set  below  it;  and  when  a  straiglit 
stick  is  partly  immersed  iri  water,  the  image  of  the  immei^ 
part  being  raised  nearer  to  the  surfrtce  than  the  true  object, 
will  cause  the  stick  to  appear  bent  or  broken,  as  well  a? 
shtH-ler  than  It  really  is ;  but  when  immersed  perpendicu- 
larly to  the  BUrfkce,  the  stick  appeare  to  be  only  contracted 
about  one*fourth  of  the  |wrt  immersed,  fbr  the  image  an>t 
object  are  then  in  one  straight  line. 

As  refracting  media  bounded  by  a  single  curved  surhoe 
rarely  if  ever  can  occur  in  practice,  we  shall  procaed  to  con- 
sider lenses,  particularly  the  double  convex  lens,  as  known 
most  generally.   For  their  various  species  see  Lxws. 

Let  DBEB*  represent  a  plane  section  of  a  double  convex 
lens,  that  plane  including  the  centres  CC'  of  the  boundinz 
surfitces  DBE  and  DB'E ;  let  A  (in  the  axit  CC')  be  the 
focus  of  incident,  and  a  of  the  emei^ent  rays.  Let  m  be  the 

index  of  refraction  for  incident.  Mid  therefore  — -  for  emer 

in 

gent  rays ;  and  let  AGrKa  represent  the  track  of  a  rav  near 
the  axis;  let  CB=r;  C'B'=r',AB=A,  oB'=A.  aiid  the 
thickness  BB'=<,  we  have  to  determine  the  rdation  exist- 
ing between  these  quantities.  First  we  have  sin  AGc= 
m  sin  KGc,  let  GAC=:0.  GrCA:=a,  and  the  inclkiation  of 
KGtotheaxUhe#;  ^^^gSri "by^'^^j'ttt^ 
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OH  A 


\vhich  CK  cuti  the  axis  from  B ;  th«n  the  ubave  equ«tion  ii 
the  8une  assin  (6-^a)^m  sin  {(^4-«).from  which,  by  trigo- 

,  ,     »in  9— msin^     mcoa  ^  -  coe  0 

nometry  we  deuuM  :-  —  =  . 

IID  «  COS  a 

Bin  0  CO 

s  XG'    ^^'^     ultimate  value,  vhea  G  is  at 


Now 


sin  a 
CB  r 

B,  is  Td  —  ~T~>  for  the  Mine  reesoD  the  ultimete  nAw 


of 


whoM  Uboun,  together  with  that  of  hii  ton.  gave  a  gnat 
fmpuhe  towarda  the  eomidete  aocomplUbment  of  an  object 
of  which  Newton  seams  alnoat  to  have  despaired.  In  the 
game  career  of  late  ;^aara  we  must  distinguish  Frauenhofer. 
of  Benediktbeueni,  in  Bavaria,  who  obtained  at  an  early  ase 
from  the  French  Academy  the  prise  fbr  the  Mtnal  cw- 
Btruotion  of  enhromatie  glasses.  Not  only  were  the  neoas- 
sary  manual  operations  conducted  by  himself  with  paiienoe 
and  the  minutest  aUention  to  all  the  practical  details  of  thn 
(juality  of  his  Rlassei  and  the  aecurscy  of  grinding  and  pdish- 
iag,  but  he  bad  also  the  merit  and  advantage  of  observing  the 
dark  lines  which  cross  the  prismatio  spectrum,  and  wbioh 
are  of  the  greatest  utility  in  determining  the  indices  above 
alluded  to.  Fran  the  Utility  to  oxidisation  of  some  of  the 
ingredients  in  the  composition,  some  of  bis  finest  telescopes 
have  of  late  become  considerably  tarnighed.  particularly 
those  in  expoeed  situations.  This  oeuld  not  have  bean 
easily  foreseen,  and  many  of  bis  teleewpea  remain  still  in 
good  eonditton. 

The  6rst  aocount  of  bis  remarkable  optical  discoreries  is 
given  in  a  paper  which  he  published  tn  the '  Memoin  of  the 
Academy  of  Bavaria 'fi»  1814-16.  By  means  of  a  theodolite 
furnished  with  a  telescope,  he  measured  the  distances  of  the 
principal  lines;  and  by  applying  a  photometer  to  the  difter- 
ent  coloured  rays,  be  has  drawn  a  curve,  the  ordinates  of 
which  express  the  illuminating  powers  of  the  several  rays. 
To  these  researches  be  soon  aAerwards  added  some  beautiful 
experiments  on  the  diffraction  of  light,  an  account  of  wbicb 
be  uublisbed  at  Munich,  and  they  also  appeared  in  an 
abridged  form  in  the  '  Bibltotli^ue  Universelle,'  January. 
1822.  It  is  believed  that  his  close  applioation  to  those  and 
similar  researebes  aooelerated  his  death,  which  foUowed 
soon  after. 

The  aeenrate  determination  of  the  refiMlive  and  diqier- 
sive  indices  has  also  bean  pursued  with  great  suooess  in  this 
country,  and  simultaneously  by  some  of  the  foUowing  dis* 
tinguiabed  men:— Dr.  Thomas  Young,  Dr.  Brewster.  Dr. 
Wollaston,  Sir  J.  Uersobet,  Prof.  Fanday,  &o. ;  and  in 
France,  by  Biot,  Dulong,  fro,  the  results  of  whose  experi* 
mento,  in  a  very  compressed  Ibrm.  are  given  in  the  two 
following  tables 


R^ractive  Indices, 


OlygMI 

AIt  (ktmofplwrie]  . 
NUra|0ii 

Aqnpoiu  tanvraw  of  «]rtt . 
Tiiraani  ,  , 
Salt-watac 

Atbiimaa      ,       ,  , 
Cryftallliifl  leei  of  ne  . 
OitofaloMQds 
Oil  »r  iBipaniina  . 

Camphor 


1-500 
1-514 


GIm*   Bnglith  plat* 

Tutcfa  . 

Pntnnthofer  ■  erawn 


AB 

xin  tft  r 

— —  is  T-.and  the  ultimate  valuesof  cos  ^  cos^,  and  cos  a 

8in  a     0  * 

.     .      ,     .  r     tar  I 

areoachunUyjthereforeweget-^  -  -^  =  m— 1,  or  - 

m     m  - 1 

~S~  ~  ~r~*  determines  the  focus  of  the 

first  set  of  refracted  rays,  is  known ;  and  thwefore  also 
which  ia  its  distance  m>m  the  second  surface.    Now,  since 
the  ray  would  travenie  the  same  course  if  we  supposed  it  to 
commenoe  at  a,  and  proceed  through  oKG  to  A,  it  follows 

-IffJBI  — 1_  ,  . 

in  the  same  way  that      +       =         .ftoni  whence  A' 
is  known. 

If  we  neglect  <  as  being  small,  we  may  eliminate  and 

tbenoe  ohUin-^  +  -^^as  {m-  l)^-pr  +        ;  the  spherical 

aberrations  may  be  found  by  a  similar  process  to  that  we 
have  employed  for  reflexion,  and  the  inverse  or  erect  posi- 
tions of  the  images  ascertained  by  the  like  method. 

When  we  have  one  side  plane,  we  have  only  to  suppose 
r  infinite,  and  thus  one  general  formula,  by  proper  attention 
to  the  ugns,  may  be  made  to  apply  to  all  forms  of  lenses. 

There  is  a  cause  of  aberration  for  refinscted  light,  which 
does  not  exist  for  reflected  rays)  and  it  is  of  more  conse- 
quence in  deforming  and  colouring  images  than  all  the 
e&cts  of  spherical  aberration.  The  chromatic  dispersion 
[Diipsrsion]  arises  from  the  fact  that  all  the  coloured  rays 
which  compose  solar  or  other  light  have  different  refractive 
indices  for  one  and  the  same  refracting  medium ;  hence 
the  prismatic  spectrum,  which  only  consists  of  successive 
circular  images  of  the  sun,  of  the  different  colours  of  the 
rays,  overlapping  each  other.  This  aberration  has,  by  the 
successive  labours  of  DoUond,  Frauenhofer,  and  others,  been 
successfully  combated.   [Optics,  Practical.] 

OPTICS,  PRACTICAL,  is  that  part  of  science  which 
applies  the  physical  propertiesof  Light  and  the  mathemati- 
cal laws  of  Onics  to  the  construction  of  useful  optical  in- 
struments. By  the  fmner  we  determine  the  constants 
necessary  to  render  the  fwrnuls  of  the  latter  convertible 
into  numbers.  The  refractive  and  dispersive  indices  peculiar 
to  transparent  media  are  constants  of  this  nature,  and  the 
instruments  adapted  to  the  easy  vision  of  near  or  distant 
objectS)  to  great  or  small  objects,  and  to  other  optical  pur 
poses,  are,  according  to  the  plan  of  this  work,  described 
under  their  proper  heads.  [Cah era  LnciDA ;  Byb;  Hb- 
iiostat;  Mickoscofe;  Tblescopb;  &c.] 

Tlie  refractive  indices  of  transparent  and  semi-transparent 
media  have  been  a  subject  of  research  to  many  experi- 
menters, and  were  considerably  advanced  by  Newton,  (New- 
ton's Optics.)  The  additional  properties  of  light  discovered 
since  his  time  have  enabled  philosophers  to  calculate  to  a 
&r  greater  degree  of  accuracy  the  indices  both  of  refhictlon 
end  dispersion  than  was  then  practicable. 

The  theory  of  achromatism,  or  the  method  of  correcting 
the  aberrations  of  the  rays  of  light,  has  been  pursued  by 
Buler-  D'Alembert,  Herschel  (Sir  J.),  and  many  others; 
but  the  earliest  successful  construction  was  made  by  Mr. 

Hall  in  1733.  The  same  was  elfected  m  1757  by  Dtdlond,  |  solid,  de  xx.  in  Ore.'  Tom.  L,i^iiHby  Mfi404^^i<& 
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OPU'NTIA  is  the  name  given  by  botanists  to  those  cac- 
taceous plants  which  gardeners  call  Indian  Fig$,  and  which 
are  so  remarkable  for  their  stems  consisting  of  flat  joints, 
broader  «t  the  upper  than  the  lower  end,  but  which  eventu- 
ally lose  that  appearance,  becoming  both  cylindrical  and 
continuous.  On  one  of  then,  Opuntia  cochenillifem,  the 
coehlneal  insect  is  fod,  and  ethers  yield  a  pleasant  subaeid 
fruit,  which  is  eaten  in  hot  countries.  The  lavas  of  ^tna 
are  in  some  places  covered  with  the  spiny  bushes  of  Opuntia 
vulgaris,  whose  large  purple  juicy  fruits  are  carried  for  sale 
to  the  neighbouring  markets.  Itk  however  only  a  natnral- 
ised  plant,  its  native  country  being  South  America  within 
the  tropics. 

ORA  (from  the  9axon  ope,  metal),  a  money  of  aooount 
among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  whatever  it  might  ha\'e  been  in 
oiberparts  of  Europe.  In  the  Domesday  Survey,  and,  as 
Dr.  Hickes  assures  us,  in  bis  'Dissertatio  EpistoUris,  in 
antieiit  contracts  of  buying  and  selling,  it  is  used  for  the 
ounce,  or  a  twelfth  part  of  the  nnnmols^  pound. 

There  appear  to  nave  been  two  scsrls  of  ora  in  ose  in  the 
Saxon  times,  one  of  sixteen  pence  to  the  om,  the  other  of 
twenty  pence.  Hie  om  of  Domesday  Book  is  perpetually 
valued  at  twentypence ;  as  in  torn,  i.,  fol.  2  b.:  *  Cxi.  soli«t, 
de  denariis  xx.  in  Ora.'   Ibid.,  fol.  lib.:    *t!xxv.  lib.  et  x. 
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lib.  eaudidomm  pummorum  de  xx.  in  Onu*  The  on  of 
lixtMnpMioBWMcfeBriierdEta;  butitaexistsooeisneog- 
niied  aa  late  u  in  the  Pluita  of  the  37  Hen.  UI.,  Rot.  4. 
In  the  Lava  of  Canute,  art.  31,  '  De  ponderibos,*  it  is  said 
*xv.  Om  libram  faoiunt.*  (Clarke,  Connection  of  the  Ro- 
man, Saxon,  and  EngUth  Going,  4to.,  Lond^  1771,  p.  316  ; 
Hiekesii  Thetaurtu,  Dita.  Epitt^  pp.  Ul,  H2;  Ellis's 
General  Introduction  is  Dometd.  Book,  vol  i.,  pp.  IGS. 
166.) 

ORACLE  (from  the  Latin  oraetdum,  and  that  from 
ot,  or-u,  a  mouth).  (Oracle  was  the  Roman  name  used  to 
denote  the  place  where  answers  were  supposed  to  be  given 
by  any  of  the  divinities  to  those  who  consulted  them  respect- 
ing the  future.  Sometimes  also  it  was  used  to  signify  the 
respouM  which  was  ^liverad,  an.l  sometimea  the  deity  from 
whom  this  responae  was  imagined  to  proceed.  Ita  primary 
and  proper  aigntflcation  indeed  ia  that  of  a  response. 
Geeru  (Ibpie.,  SO)  mn  that  otacula  were  so  called,  'quod 
inest  in  his  Deorum  Qratio*  Those  who  were  sent  to  con- 
sult them  were  soipetimea  called  orato*e*.  (Livy,  v.  15.) 
Oracular  reaponsea  were  called  chretmi  (xpiffffUK)  or  manteia 
{fMvrUa)  by  the  Greeks ;  the  name  manteion  {/tavnUv)  was 
also  often  given  to  the  oracular  place,  or  the  seat  of  the 
oracle. 

Curiosity  regarding  futurity,  and  the  desire  to  pene- 
trate its  mysteries,  are  dispositions  which  exert  a  powerful 
control  over  fhe  minds  of  men  in  every  stage  of  society; 
among  nations  that  have  made  little  advancement  in  civi- ' 
liiation  and  intelligence,  they  operate  with  peculiar  force ; 
and  in  these  dbpoaitiona,  combined  with  the  belief  that  the 
goda  bad  both  the  Utility  and  the  inclination  to  affi>rd  the 
knowledge  so  eagerly  Icmfred  after,  the  ocades  of  the  pagan 
world  had  their  origin.  Ot  these  oracles  the  most  nmous 
wer^  those  of  Greece,  and  among  them  that  which  had 
elaims  to  the  highest  antiquity  was  the  oracle  of  Jupiter  at 
Dodona.  According  to  the  account  of  the  priests  of  Do- 
dona, it  was  established  in  the  following  manner.  (Herod^ 
iL  i5.)  Two  black  doves  took  their  flight  from  Thebes  in 
Egypt.  One  flew  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon  in 
the  Libyan  desert;  the  other  to  Dodona,  where,  in  human 
language,  it  proclaimed  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  that 
they  must  establish  an  oracle  (fuivr^iov)  of  Jupiter  there. 
The  account  of  the  priests  of  lliebes  was  somewhat  difbr- 
ent.  (Herod.,  ii.  54.)  But  the  most  celebcated  of  the 
Oredan  oracles  was  that  of  Apollo,  at  Delphi,  a  oi^  built  on 
the  slopes  of  Parnassus  in  Phocis.  It  had  been  observed 
at  a  very  early  period  that  the  goats  Seeding  on  Parnassus 
were  thrown  into  convulsions  when  they  approached  a  cer 
tain  long  deep  deft  in  the  side  of  ihe  mountain.  This  was 
the  result  of  a  peculiar  vapour  rising  out  of  the  cavern,  and 
one  of  the  goatherds  was  induced  to  try  its  effects  upon  him- 
self. Inhaling  the  intoxicating  air,  he  was  affected  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  cattle  had  been,  and  tlie  inhabitants  of  the 
surrounding  countrjr,  unable  to  explain  the  circumstance, 
imputed  the  convulsive  ravings  to  which  he  gave  utterance, 
while  under  the  powei  of  the  noxious  exulattons,  to  a 
divine  inspiration.  The  iact  was  speedily  circulated  widely, 
and  a  temple  was  erected  on  the  spot  The  honour  at  the 
piwhetio  influenoe  was  at  first  TOkmaly  attributed  to  die 
goddeas  Eactl^  to  Neptune,  Themis,  and  otiiers ;  but  it  was 
at  lencth  assigned  to  Apollo,  with  whom  it  ever  after  re- 
maioecL  A  priestess  was  appointed,  whose  office  it  was  to 
Inhale  the  hallowed  air,  and  who  was  named  the  Pythia. 
She  was  prepared  for  this  duty  by  previous  ablution  at 
the  fountain  of  Castaiia,  and  being  crowned  with  laurel, 
was  seated  upon  a  tripod  similarly  adorned,  which  was 
placed  over  the  chasm  whence  the  divine  afBatus  proceeded. 
Her  inspired  words  while  thus  situated  were  interpreted  by 
the  priests.  The  announcements  of  the  oracle  to  those  by 
whom  it  was  coosulted  were  originally  made  in  verse ;  but 
it  having  been  sarcastically  remarked  that  Apollo,  the  god 
of  poetry,  waa  himself  sadly  deficient  in  the  art  of  which  be 
waa  the  patron,  they  were  subsetiuently  given  in  prose. 
It  was  usual  for  those  who  took  the  advice  of  the  oracle  to 
make  rich  presents  to  the  god.  By  this  means  a  vast 
amount  of  wealth  was  amassed  at  Delphi,  as  we  learn  more 
particularly  from  the  mittute  descriptions  of  Herodotus  and 
Pausaniaa,  and  the  institution  rose  to  great  splendor.  From 
the  universal  veneration  in  which  it  was  held,  it  came  also  to 
be  chosen  as  a  safe  depository  for  much  of  the  riches  of  the 
several  states  of  Greece.  Its  sacred  character  however 
did  not  always  prove  a  sufficient  defiance  against  violence 
and  rapacity,  and  more  than  onoe  it  was  plundered  ^  ita 


treasures.  [Dblphi.I  Besides  the  oracles  of  Juinter.aml 
Apollo  at  Dodona  and  Delphi,  Uiat  of  T^oiAoniiu,  near  Le- 
badeia  in  Boeotia,  may  be  mentioned,  as  having  been  held 
in  high  estimation.  There  were  many  other  oracles  in 
Greece,  but  of  less  repute.  ' 

Among  the  other  most  noted  oracles  of  antiquity  were 
that  of  Jupiter  Ammon  in  the  desert  of  Libya,  that  of  the 
Branchids  in  Ionia,  of  Pella  in  Maoedonia,  of  Siuope  in 
Papfalagonia,  of  the  head  of  Orpheus  at  Lesbos,  &c.  Most 
of  the  heathen  deities  and  even  the  dem^ods  and  heroes 
had  oracles  of  their  own.  There  were  idso  current  ia 
Greece  numerous  so-called  prophecies,  the  productionn  a' 
individuals  who  were  probably  supposed  to  speak  under  a 
divine  influence.  Su<m  were  those  of  Bacis  and  Museus, 
in  which  the  battle  of  Salamis  was  predicted,  and  that  of 
Lysistratus,  an  Athenian.  (Herod.,  viiL  96.)  But  these 
productions  are  perhaps  more  appropriately  considered 
under  the  head  of  Pkopbbcv  ;  though  Heiodotus  applies 
to  them  the  same  name  (xP>i'/)^£)  as  to  the  responses  from 
Delphi  and  other  oracular  places.  As  to  the  Sibylline 
oracles  see  Sibyl. 

Though  the  Romans  had  various  modes  of  ascertaining 
the  will  of  the  deities,  it  does  not  appear  that  oracles  like 
those  of  Delphi  or  Dodona  were  ever  established  among 
them ;  and  we  And  that  the  oracles  of  Greece,  and  narlicu- 
larly  the  far-famed  Oracle  of  Delphi,  were  consulted  oy  them 
on  many  important  occasions.   (Livy,  v.  H;  xxiL  57.  &c.) 

Amoi^  the  Jews,  the  Urim  and  Tbummim,  which  by  an 
extraorduw^  brightness  made  known  the  wilt  of  Jehovah, 
bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  heathen  oraxsles ;  and  the 
oracle  of  Bathcol,  or  daughter  qf  the  voice,  whic^  was  origi- 
nated after  the  death  of  Malachi,  was  completel/  ictentical 
with  them. 

The  modes  in  which  oracular  responses  were  delivered 
were  very  various.  At  Dodona  they  issued  from  the  hollov 
of  an  oak,  at  Delphi  they  were  delivered  by  the  Pythia,  and 
at  the  oracle  of  Ammon  they  were  pronounced  by  the 
priests.  At  Memphis  a  ftvourable  or  unlavourable  answer 
was  understood  to  be  returned,  according  as  Apis  received 
or  rejected'what  was  presented  to  him.  [Apts.]  Sometimes 
the  reply  was  given  by  letter ;  and  sometimes  the  required 
information  could  be  obtaioed  only  by  casting  lots— the  lots 
being  dice  with  certain  characters  engraved  on  them,  the 
meaning  of  which  was  ascertained  by  referring  to  an  explana- 
tory tabte.  Dreams,  visions,  and  preternatural  Toioas  also 
announced  the  will  of  the  divinities. 

The  importance  attached  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  to 
oracular  responses  is  a  striking  foature  in  the  history  of 
those  people.    Hardly  any  enterprise,  whether  public  or 

Erivate,  of  any  moment,  was  undertaken-without  recourse 
eing  had  to  them,  and  their  sanction  being  obtained.  In 
later  times  indeed  their  influence  was  greatly  diminished; 
and  thus  gradually  fell  into  disrepute.  Cicero  affirms  that 
long  before  his  age  even  the  Delphic  oracle  was  r^arded 
by  many  with  contempt;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that 
oracles  were  considered  by  philosophers  as  nothing  different 
from  what  they  really  were,  and  by  politicians  as  instru- 
ments which  oould  be  used  for  their  purposes.  The  najdy 
of  Cato  to  Labienus,  who  wished  him.  after  the  battle  of 
Pharsalia,  to  consult  the  oraole  of  Juinter  Ammon.  em- 
bodies the  (nmuon  of  that  eminent  Stoic  respecting  the 
propriety  of  thus  questioning  the  goda.  *  On  what  account, 
Labienus,  would  you  have  me  consult  Jupiter?  Should  I 
ask  him  whether  it  be  better  to  lose  life  than  liberty? 
Whether  life  be  a  real  good?  We  have  within  us,  La- 
bienus, an  oracle  that  can  answer  all  these  questions. 
Nothing  happens  but  by  the  order  of  God.  Let  us  not 
require  of  him  to  repeat  to  us  what  he  has  sufficiently  en- 
graved on  our  hearts.  Truth  has  not  withdrawn  into  these 
deserts ;  it  is  not  engraven  on  the  sands  of  Lib^  .  .  . 
Let  the  inconstant  and  those  that  arc  subject  to  waver 
according  to  events  have  recourse  to  oracles.  For  my  part 
I  find  in  nature  everything  that  can  inspire  the  moet  con- 
stant resolution.  The  coward,  as  well  as  the  totve,  cannot 
escape  death.  Jupiter  can  tell  us  no  more.'  (Lucan.  fhar- 
ealia,  lib.  ix.,  v.  566-584.) 

The  question  has  been  gravely  discussed,  whether  oiacn- 
lar  responses  ought  to  be  ascribed  to  mere  human  ingenuity 
and  wisdom,  or  to  diabolical  agency.  Most  of  the  Christian 
fkthers  maintained  that  they  ought  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
latter.  Allusion  ia  made  to  Uiis  opinion  in  the  first  book  of 
*  Paradise  Lost,*  where  the  spirits  of  Pandemonium  are 
described  as  having  tak^ft  POS»i^«V^  of  t|v  Viviws  idols  ol 
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thfl  heatben  world.  There  is  nothing  however  in  the  history 
of  the  antient  orades  to  oonnteuance  luoh  a  notion,  or  to 
lead  to  the  belief  that  «  supernatural  cnnning  and  skill 
directed  them.  Their  replies  to  those  who  consulted  them 
were  fw  the  most  part  obscurely  and  equivocally  expxeased, 
and  lo-as  to  admit  oHifierent  explanatiMU*  aeeowing  the 
wiahee  of  the  inquirer  might  su^gesti  or  the  event  deter- 
mine. And  even  in  those  inataocea  whom  trial  was  de- 
siftnedly  made  of  the  reality  of  their  pretensioiu,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  account  fiw  the  aueoeaa  with  iriiidti  th^y  stood  the 
teat,  without  calling-  in  the  aaaistanee  of  demuuaoal  initrur 
mentality. 

Anotlier  cireumstanoe  respecting  the  oracles,  which  has 
given  birth  to  much  controTetsy,  is,  the  time  when  they 
ceased  altt^ethsr  to  give  responses.  Susebius  was  the  first 
who  propounded  the  opinion  that  thej^  Inwame  silent  ever 
after  the  birlii  of  Christ,  and  many  writers,  willing  thus  to 
do  honour  to  the  author  of  Christianity,  have  given  it  their 
support.  Hilton  makes  allusion  to  this  theory  also  in  the 
most  magnifloent  of  all  his  minor  poems,  'The  Hymn 
of  the  Nativity;*  and  m  lines  of  solemn  and  devated 
beauty,  of  whieh  the  ftdlowioK  are  tiw  conunenoamMit.  pie* 
tnres  tlw  enutamation  of  the  heathen  idi^  at  the  advent  of 
the  Savionr:— 

'  n*  onelM  m  dnmb. 
Mo  vain  or  Udaen  kam 
Kings  UwNMk  tba  Mcbad  root  In  wtxAi  dacoirtey. 

Apolk)  from  hu  ibitna 
Ckb  bo  tnoM  diibw. 

vnUt  heUow  ikrfrit  tk«  Mm  of  DoMkm  iMTiH. 
Ho  aightlj  tnoM  01  bnalbid  «peU 
laaplm  we  pilecyd  print  ttmn  the  propheUe  edl.' 

But  the  circumstance  that  may  thus  be  made  available 
for  the  purposes  of  poetical  ornament,  happens  unfor- 
tunately to  be  contrary  to  faot.  It  appears  firom  the  edicts 
of  the  emperors  Theodosius,  Gratian,  and  Valentinian, 
that  waelea  oiisted  and  were  oeeasion^ly  at  least  consulted 
till  ao  late  as  ajx  3ft8.  About  that  period  they  entirely 
ceased,  though  Sag  several  centuries  previoua  they  had  sunk 
very  low  in  puUio  esteem.  So  few  retorted  to  them,  that  it 
was  no  longer  a  matter  of  interest  to  maiutain  them.  To- 
wards this  consummation  Christianity  powerfully  contri* 
bated,  by  the  superior  enlightenment  which  it  carried  along 
with  itwlierever'it  was  introduced,  and  by  the  display  which 
it  made  of  the  &behood  and  folly  of  the  superstitions  which 
it  was  destined  to  overthrow.  The  following  works  treat  of 
sracles : — '  Cicero,  De  DmncUi(M0  et  Fatoj  Clusens  (Daniel), 
De  Oraeuiu  Qentilium,  1673 ;  Dale  (Anton.  Van),  De  Ora- 
cutis  Eihnieonm,  1683;  An  atteawt  to  prove  that  the 
Greeks  borrowed  the  Story  qf  their  Oraciet  from  the  H<^ 
Seripturet,  by  £.  Dickinson*  16&6 ;  Fontenelle  (Benard  le 
Bovier),  Hittoire  de*  Oraelee,  1687;  Bolei^r  (JuUue 
CesarX  De  OraaUuet  Fdtibia,  1699;  Dr.  Bengo  Collier** 
Chrutianiiy  compared  mth  ^nduim,  Moha^mudamm, 
the  Antient  Philosophy,  Qavier,  MkKuin  Mr  Im 
Oracles  des  Anciens,  1819. 

ORAN.  [ALaiERS.] 

ORAN-ELF.  [Bothnia.] 

ORANGE.  In  the  article  Cmvs  the  difierent  speoiei 
of  this  genus  have  been  described,  as  well  as  the  more  re- 
markable varieties  of  the  orange.  It  is  there  stated  that 
India  and  China  are  probably  ihe  native  oountries  of  the 
orange  tribe;  and  also,  that  from  the  obanrvationa  of 
Dr.  Wallieh  and  other  Indian  botanists,  tlie  orange,  the 
lemon,  lime,  and  citron  were  all  that  could  be  distinguished 
aa  distioet  speciea.  Since  then  Dr.  Royle  has  stated  {Illuit. 
Htm.  130),  that  he  has  found  two  plants,  having  the 

eharaeten  of  the  lemon  and  ctfron,  growing  wild  in  the 
jungly  valleys  at  the  foot  of  the  Himalayas,  in  the  tract  be- 
tween the  Gangea  and  Jumna  rivers,  which,  when  trans- 
ferred to  giudeiu,  retained  their  oharacters.  He  further 
atates  that  tarn  tlw  Rungpore  forests  a  round  kind  of  lime 
is  obtained ;  while  in  those  of  Silhet>  as  well  as  on  the  sides 
of  thsNe^bwrie^theonav*  is  deaeiibed  aa  being  found 
wild. 

Captain  Turner,  in  the  account  of  bis  journey  to  Teshoo 
Loomboo,  mentions  the  orange  as  delicious ;  and  Mr.  Saun- 
ders, who  aocompaoied  him,  describes  many  orange  and 
lime  trees  as  found  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  in  approaching 
Buxedwar.  The  various  kinds  of  sweet  lime  and  lemon 
aco  also  common  in  India;  tbou^  the  dhaddook  is  probably 
of  foreivn  origin*  aa  it  is  usually  called  Batavi  nimbe^  orBa- 
tavian  bmui.  Hence  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  orange, 
lemon*  lime,  and  eiln«  ^tdtag  natives  of  India,  though  it  it 
P.  a.  No.  1035. 


probable  tbat  some  of  the  species  are  also  indigenous  ia 
China,  ag  is  the  case  with  many  genera  and  even  speciea 
which  are  common  to  the  Himalayan  mountains  and  to  the 
flora  of  China.  That  it  was  inttoduoed  into  Burope  bom 
India,  either  direetly  or  through  the  medium  of  the  Arabs 
or  Persians,  is  probule  Ann  the  similarity  of  the  lumes;  the 
orauge  being  in  Sanscrit  nagrwigan^  Hinda  nanouw* 
Arabto  norms,  Spanish  nano^a,  Italian  oruRcee^  while 
the  lemon  is  in  Sanscrit  neenihoofui,  Bengalee  nmboo, 
Hindu  MMmoo  and  Ueawot  Arabic  Ivrnitt  whence  the  Eu- 
ropean Itmon  and  lemon.  But  nothing  in  the  history  of  ve* 
getables  is  more  difficult  to  determine  than  the  native 
country  of  cultivated  plants.  There  was  always  much  com- 
munication between  India  and  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  Arabs 
also  introduced  many  Indian  plants  into  their  dominums. 
The  lemon  and  orange  are  common  in  Abyssinia.  Bruce 
says  the  lemon  is  indigenous ;  and  AWarex  speaks  o/f  lemons 
and  oranges  in  parts  which  Bruce  did  not  visit  (See  the 
Travels  of  Alvares.) 

The  orange  has  been  adduced  ISpeetatort  No.  155)  as  a 
ran  inatanoe  of  a  plant  vigorous  enough  to  have  at  once 
beautiful  shining  leaves,  fr^rant  flowers,  and  dslidons 
nourishing  fruit  But  it  is  stilt  more  remarkable  as  a  fruit 
of  very  warm  southern  countoies  which  has  bam  trandbnsd 
to  Europe  and  succeeds  well  in  the  open  air  in  some  parts 
of  Italy.  This  is  probably  owing  to  its  beine  a  shrub  whidi 
does  not  ripen  its  fruit  even  in  India  until  the  ctdd  weather 
or  winter  of  that  country.  It  is  thus>  naturally  disposed  to 
bear  a  greater  degree  of  cold,  and  thus  hasoeen  able  to 
travel  from  India  and  China  '  to  the  southern  shores  of 
Europe,  and  find  a  congenial  climate  in  the  equable  and 
temperate  climate  of  the  Azores.*  Itisoften  made  a  sub- 
ject of  discussion  whether  the  oranse,  lemon,  and  citron 
were  known  to  the  antients.  There  £»es  not  appear  to  be 
any  evidence  of  sufficient  weight  in  favour  oi  the  two  former, 
but  it  is  extremely  probable  that  the  citron  was  the  Aasy- 
rian.  Median,  or  Persian  apple  of  the  antients.  Dr.  Rtqrle 
baa  remarked  it  as  worthy  of  notice  that  the  Persian  and  An- 
bian  anthots.  when  describing  them,  do  not  give  any  Greek 
synonymeattf  either  the  orange  or  lemon.  Butof  the  citron 
uiey  state  mareuska  to  be  the  Greek  and  airogha  the  Sy- 
rian name,  the  former  of  which  has  not  yet  been  traced  out, 
but  the  latter  appears  of  the  same  origin  as  the  Arabio  oote- 
rvg.  The  Sanscrit  name  of  the  citron  is  Be^  voora,  and 
the  Persian  tooruni;  by  the  latter  name  it  ia  also  known 
in  the  north-western  provinces  of  India. 

The  orange-tree,  beinga  native  of  warm  southern  latitudes, 
is  a  remarkable  instance  of  one  which  gi^as  employment  to 
and  forma  evenan  artide  of  commerce  from  the  southern  to 
the  more  northvn  European  nations.  Thus,  it  is  exported 
fkom  Italy  and  Malta,  as  well  as  from  the  south  ttf  Spam  and 
from  Portu^  but  in  very  large  quanUtiaa  from  tlw  Ames. 
Its  cultivation  is  profitabto  not  only  on  account  of  the  esteem 
in  which  the  fruit  is  held,  but  also  fVom  the  extreme  prolific 
neHofthetree,sothattibeflmitissoldeveninEnpaud  at 
a  piioe  not  much  above  and  sometimdb  even  for  ma  than 
our  own  aj^les  and  pears. 

Oranges  are  impcoted,  as  well  as  lemons,  packed  in  boxes, 
and  wrapped  up  separately  in  papor.  The  entries  for  home 
consumption,  in  1831  and  1832,  as  calculated  by  Mr.  M'Cul' 
loch,  amounted  on  an  average  to  270,606  boxes  a  year,  and 
assuming  esoh  box  to  contain  700  oranges  and  lemons,  the 
numbers  amounted  to  189,424,000,  and  Uie  duty,  on  an  aver* 
age  of  ^  above  years,  to  6 1,036JL  a  year. 

The  ^tron  is  eoitndered  to  have  been  first  eultivated  in 
Italy  InrPftlladins,  in  the  second  century,  but  the  orange  not 
until  the  fourteenth  century ;  it  is  probable,  from  the  name, 
that  it  was  first  introduced  by  the  Arabs  into  Spain,  *  whera 
fruits  of  fragrance  blush  on  every  tree,'  and  where  are  seen 
'  the  orange  tints  that  gild  the  greenest  bough.*  They  can 
bear  the  open  air  also  at  Nice,  Genoa,  and  Naples,  but  at 
Florence  and  Milan,  and  often  at  Rome,  they  require  the 
temporary  protection  of  a  shed.  They  are  usually  planted 
in  boxes,  and  removed  from  the  conservatory  into  the  open 
air  in  summer,  in  France  as  well  as  in  England ;  but  since 
the  introduction  of  the  great  variety  of  flowers  from  all 
countries,  orangerus .  and  fine  specimens  of  orange  and 
citron  trees  have  been  less  in  lashion,  though  none  are 
more  desirable  on  account  of  the  combination  of  el^^t 
verdure,  the  grateful  odour  of  the  flowers,  and  the  rich 
appearance  of  the  fruit.  Tbey  have  been  cultivated  ii 
England  since  1492 ;  and  Mr.  Loudon 
Wilde'*«ss.  Kent,  there  are  thlK!>titfa««)\ii{ 
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passed  by  uiy  trees  so  grown  in  Europe;  and  that  at  Salt- 
combe  in  DeTonsbire  tb«re  are  in  a  few  gardens  orange- 
trees  which  have  withstood  the  winter  in  the  open  air  for 
upwards  of  a  hundred  years.  They  are  propi^ted  either 
by  seeds,  by  cuttings,  by  layers,  by  grafting,  or  inoculation. 
The  plants  grown  from  seeds  require  so  long  to  come  to  per- 
fection, that  they  are  seldom  bo  propagated  in  England.  The 
most  regular  and  garden-like  culture  is  in  the  orange  or- 
chards at  Nerri,  Mtonaeo,  and  other  pteoes  in  the  neigfabour- 
bood  of  Genoa.  At  the  former  are  the  orange  nunsries 
which  may  be  said  to  supply  all  Europe  with  teeas,  thot^ 
the  cultivmon  is  of  a  very  indilliBrenc  onaracter,  bat  ttie  fine 
climate,  strong  clayey  soil,  and  abundant  manurings  supply 
the  place  of  more  skilfVil  treatment.  Budding  and  grafting 
are  performed  in  England  at  the  usual  season  for  such  ope- 
rations, but  they  may  he  performed  st  any  time  when  the 
sap  is  in  motion.  Mr.  Henderson,  of  Woodball,  one  of  the 
most  successful  growers  of  the  Citrus  tribe,  has  given  a  fViU 
description  of  the  practices  be  adopts  {CaUd.  Sort.  Mem, 
lii.  308 ;  and  Lou»>n's  JEncyet.  of  Oanhmng),  and  consi- 
ders cuttings  as  the  quickest  mode  of  getting  plants.  At 
Genoa  and  Florence  the  trees  are  grown  in  a  strong  yellow 
clay  which  is  richly  manured.  The  French,  in  preparing  a 
compost,  compensate  for  quantity  by  richness  of  nuuiure. 
Henderson  takes  one  part  of  light  brown  Dxnild  from  a 
piece  of  ground  that  has  not  been  (Topped  or  manured  for 
many  years,  one  part  of  peat  earth  suoh  as  is  used  fbr 
growing  heath,  two  parts  of  river-sand,  or  pi^8and.  if  it  be 
free  horn  mineral  suDstuices,  and  one  part  of  rotted  hot- 
bed dun^,  with  one  part  of  rotted  leaves  of  trees,  and  mixes 
them  all  well  togctho*,  so  as  to  form  a  compact  toil  of  uni- 
form quality. 

Though  orange-trees  grow  exceedingly  well  in  pots  and 
boxes,  yet  to  have  them  produce  the  Aneat  crop  of  fruit, 
they  should  be  planted  in  the  ground  like  peaoh-trees,  or  as 
standard  cherry-trees  in  a  conservttotT,  but  the  latest  fruit 
is  produced  when  the  trees  are  pbmtea  against  the  back  wall 
trellis  of  a  narrow  house. 

<See  tlie  work  of  Risso  of  Nice  and  Poiteauxof  Ver^ 
sailles,  Histcire  Naiurelle  det  Orange*,  whwe  169  sorts  are 
described,  and  105 of  them  figured;  also  that  of  Gallesk^ 
TnaU  du  gemu  Citrut,  who  has  given  an  account  of  the 
40  different  kinds  cultivated  in  Italy ;  and  Mr.  Loudon's 
Bneyd.  of  Oardmmg.} 

ORANOB,  a  town  in  France,  capital  of  an  arrondisse- 
ntent,  in  the  department  of  Vaocluse,  on  the  road  ftom 
Paris  to  Avignon,  Aix,  and  BlarseiUe,  414  miles  item  Paris 
through  Auxerre  and  Lyon,  in  44"  tr  or  44"  9'  N.  lat.  and 
4*  48  °E.  long. 

This  town  existed  in  the  Celtin  and  Roman  periods,  and 
was  called  Aransto.  It  is  mentioned  by  Strabo  as  one  of 
the  towns  of  the  Cavares :  Mela  and  Pliny  call  it  Arausio 
Secundanorum,  and  the  latter  describes  it  as  a  Roman 
colony.  The  epithet  Becnndanomm  has  been  derived  from 
^e  desigi\ation  of  the  soldiers  who  wen  quartered  or  settled 
as  Mdonisti.  Orange  eontains  more  Roman  antiquitiea 
than  most  other  towns  in  France,  and  may  vie  wiui  the 
cities  of  Italy.  A  triumphal  areb,  called  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  district  the  arch  of  Marius,  but  which  is  probably  of 
the  age  of  Augustus,  stands  in  the  middle  of  a  field  on  die 
nortii  sirle  of  'he  town,  near  the  road  from  Paris  and  Lyon : 
it  is  about  60  teet  high,  and  has  three  archways,  of  which 
the  middle  one,  intended  for  carriages,  is  larger  than  die 
other  two.  The  vault  of  the  centre  arch  is  richly  sculptured. 
Between  the  arches  are  fluted  columns  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  most  of  them  much  decayed  through  age,  and  others 
are  entirely  destroyed.  The  attics  are  adorned  with  reliefo. 
much  decaf ed.  but  of  great  archieological  interest:  on  one 
of  these  tne  name  Mario,  among  others,  inscribed  on  a 
trophy,  has  given  rise  to  the  general  e]W)ion  as  to  the 
person  to  whom  the  arch  was  erected.  The  rides  of  ttiis 
friumpbd  ardi  are  decorated  mih  columns  and  leliefb. 
Another  remarkable  antiquity,  a  ruined  wall,  the  back  of 
the  scene  or  stage  of  a  theatre,  is  in  the  centre  of  the  town : 
it  is  composed  of  lai^  stones,  joined  without  cement,  and 
is  altc^ether  a  magnificent  piece  of  masonry.  The  ampht- 
thealre,  of  which  the  traces  were  visible  till  of  late  years, 
has  gradually  disappeared,  the  stones  having  been  carried 
away  to  be  used  in  the  erection  of  new  houses.  Of  an 
aqueduct  which  brought  water  to  the  town  there  are  no 
remains,  except  at  Vaison,  whidi  is  several  mites  distant 
There  are  vr^^is  fragments  of  antiquity  in  private 
houses 


The  Visigoths  and  Buxnndians  got  posseaaion  of  tlis 
town  on  the  downfU  of  Uie  Roman  empira,  and  from  tfann 
it  passed  to  tlw  Franks.  In  the  middle  ages  it  was  the 
capital  of  a  principality,  whidit  after  passing  through  dif- 
ferent fomilies,  eame  to  that  ttf  Nassau.  On  the  d«ath  of 
William  III.  of  England,  who  held  it.  it  was  claimed  Iqrtbe 
king  of  Prussia  as  nis  heir;  and  the  king  of  Praesia  ceded 
it  to  the  king  of  France  in  excl»nge  for  the  town  and 
territeiy  of  Guelder.  It  was  annraed  to  Dun^^kint  nmd 
the  enablishmmt  of  the  division  into  depaitneota.  Tbe 
tiUe  Piinee  of  Orange  is  retained  by  royal  Amity  of 
Holland.  [Nassaii,  HouaB  or.] 

The  town  of  Orange  is  in  a  ddightftil  ocmitrT,  sad  pie- 
sents  a  pleasing  aj^earanoe:  it  is  howevar  laa&r  ill  bailt, 
with  mrrow,  orooked,  and  ill-faved  streets.  There  arc 
several  squares,  and  some  tolemly  handsome  fountains. 
There  are  several  parish  ohnrehes,  tne  «rf  which  was  for- 
merly a  cathedral,  for  Orange  was  the  seat  a  bishopric 
before  the  Revolution ;  and  a  Protestant  place  of  woruiip. 
remarkable  for  the  boldness  of  iu  architeotnre.  Ths 
population,  in  1891,  was  621 1  fbr  the  town,  or  9133  for  the 
whole  commune;  in  183€,  8874  for  the  commone.  The 
inhabitants  manufoeture  printed  oalioos,  bandkerohiaft,  and 
thrown  silk ;  and  trade  in  com  of  all  kinds,  fkruita,  wine, 
brandy,  honey,  oil.  wool,  silk,  sa&'ron.  madder,  and  truffles. 
There  are  five  yeariy  Ihin.  The  oulti^-ation  of  the  olive 
commences  in  the  n^hbourtiood  of  Orange.  There  are  in 
the  town  several  ^v«nment  offices,  a  hiKh-sebool,  a  aoeiety 
of  agncultuie.  soMiee,  and  artt,  and  an  Eospital. 

The  arrondissement  of  Orange  comprehends  an  area  of 
377  square  miles,  and  indudes  48  communes.  It  is  divided 
into  seven  cantons,  or  districts,  each  under  a  joatice  of  tbe 
peace.  The  population.in  1631, was66,653;  in  1836itwas 
67,443.    (Cfmmmmctilionjrom  Orange,  &c) 

ORANGE,  River.   [Capk  ov  Oood  Hopk.] 

ORANG-UTAN,  or  ORANG  0UTAN6,  namea  by 
which  the  Pitheeut  Satyru*  of  Geoflroy  {Simia  Satynu, 
linn.),  the  Red  Orang,  is  now  generally  des^^ated.  In  the 
articles  Aps  and  CRUfPAnsxs  mudt  will  be  found  nlating 
to  this  euriou*  form  and  its  approximations.  But  the  animd 
is  so  interesting,  that  nothing  hnt  want  of  spaee,  whidi 
readers  not  looTogical  might  uink  unjustifiably  occupied, 
prevents  us  from  entering  at  large  into  the  subject  and  giv- 
ing F  correct  figure  from  the  lifo ;  for,  with  fow  axcepticos, 
Htists  are  m  tM  habit  of  depicting  this  animal,  as  welt  as 
the  ChimpaniBee,  sometimes  with  and  sometimes  without 
support,  in  an  erect  position — an  unnatural  attitude,  against 
which  its  whole  form  and  structure  militate.  We  must 
here  however  confine  ourselves  to  a  mere  deaoriptiDn  of  the 
species,  with  figures  of  the  skeletons  <rf  the  ^roong  and 
adult,  from  Professor  Owen :  diese  skeletons  will,  at  onoe^ 
strike  the  observer  with  tbeir  admirable  adaptation  for  qoa- 
drumane  or  eheiroped  machinery  ud  aitafneal  faab^  and 
their  inaptitude  for  erect  progression. 

Sttbgenna  Pitbeena. 

Jfiwfffe  lai^  eloi^ated,  aomwbnt  lonnded  aalerioriy; 
fmehead  rioping  backwards ;  sl%ht  snpiadliaiy  ridges,  bat 
strong  sagittal  and  lambd^dal  crests.  Faekd  OHf^  30^. 
Avricue  smalL  Twelve  pairs  atribe  ;  bones  of  die  etenmm 
in  a  double  alternate  row.  Anm  reaeUi^  to  the  ankle- 
joint.  No  U^wwiUum  teret  in  tbe  hip  jomt  Fset  long 
and  narrow ;  halium  not  extMiding  to  tlw  end  of  the  meta- 
carpal bone  of  the  adjoining  toe;  often  wanting  tbe  an- 
gwml  i4ialanx  and  nau.  Caffmst  very  large,  tlwir  uiees 
exteoding  beyond  the  intervals  of  the  opposite  teeth.  Mfer- 
tiuacillartf  bone*  anohylosed  to  the  maxillaries  dorii^  ths 
second  or  permanent  dentition.   Heig^  under  ftvo  feet 

HaMlal.-~'lhtt  idands  of  Borneo  and  Sumatzsu  (Owen.) 

Professor  Owen  lematks  that  the  young  mdSvidaal  ex- 
hibits tbe  anthropoid  ehaiaetmr  in  the  mhtiTnjmiBHness  ef 
the  fboe  to  the  cianinm.  resnlting  fhnn  tbe  itnto  denti- 
tion, but  that  it  corresponds  with  tbe  adult  akeleton  so  the 
number  of  ribs  and  in  tbe  relative  proportions  of  the  upper 
and  lower  extr«nitiea.  With  regard  to  tbe  number  of  ver- 
tebra, be  observes  that  tbe  flgnre  of  the  adult  skolotoa, 
which  was  taken  by  pormission  of  the  board  of  euraters 
from  the  specimen  in  tbe  museum  of  the  Rt^al  Ctdl^  cf 
Surgeons,  exhibits  the  abnormal  number  of  five  lumbar  ver- 
tebrte  instead  of  four,  which  is  the  i^umber  *y«ftinc  in  the 
trunk  of  the  mature  Orang  preserved  in  tbe  nuaeua  of  the 
Zoological  Society  of  London,  and  in  tbe  skeleton  in  ths 
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Th«  student  will  do  well  to  study  caraftilly  the  wturfe  of  the 
Professor's  valu&ble  remarks  and  beautiftiLly  accurate  illus- 
trations relating  to  ihe  Onmgt,  or  great  tailless  Apes  of 
Asia  and  AfHea,  in  the  TreauacHcnu  of  the  Zootogical  80- 
eitty  qf  London.  The  form  of  the  living  animal  vnA  U.« 
hauts  in  euttivitv  wH'  bkve  oeen  familiar  to  most  of  our 
London  raimn  mm  their  opportunitie*  of  iiburviBg  the 
dAportment  of  Jenm.  the  Sed  Orang,  which  died  this  year 
<1889)  in  the  guoeu  of  tiiat  Society  in  tiw  Regent** 
Park. 


Sdta  vlFw  of  the  Aebtm  of  nOaM  Mn«  tow  wmi  tAM  tbom 

CHm). 


ORATCVRIO  (Ital.),  a  sacred  musical  eompoBition.  con- 
sisting of  airs,  duets,  &c.,  and  choruses.  The  text  ia  gene- 
rally a  dnunatio  poem,  as  Handel's  Samson  and  Cimarosa's 
Sacrifizio  eFAfmmo.  Sometimes  it  takes  the  form  of  a 
narrative,  as  Itra^  in  Egypt;  and  occasionally  it  is  of  a 
mixed  kind,  as  Haydn's  Creation.  The  Meniah  is  a  collec- 
tion of  passives  from  oar  received  translation  of  th«  Scrip- 
tures. 

Concerning  the  orifrin  of  the  Oratorio,  Dr.  Brown.  Sir 
John  Hawkins,  and  others  seem  to  have  misunderstood  the 
f^re  Menestrier,  who,  in  his  work  Dee  Beprcaentationa  en 
Mtmque,  attributes  to  the  pilgrims,  on  their  return  from 
the  Holy  Land,  not  the  introduction  of  what  we  term  ora- 
torios, as  those  writers  suppose,  but  of  the  eacred  dramas 
called  Sfysteriet.  And  the  learned  Jesuit  is  perhaps  him- 
self in  error  on  this  subject.  It  is  Warton*s  opinion  that 
about  the  eighth  century  the  merchants  who  frequented  the 
fairs,  employing  every  art  to  draw  numbers  together,  wme 
accompanied  by  jugglers,  minstrels,  and  buffoons,  who  were 
the  source  of  great  amusement  to  the  people.  The  clergy, 
thinking  that  snch  entertainments  tended  to  irreligion,  pro- 
Mribedtbem;  but  Uieircensunn  and  ftitminations  being  dis- 
regarded,  they  took  into  their  own  hands  the  management 
of  popular  recreations— they  turned  actors — and,  instead  of 
profane  mummeries,  presented  stories  taken  from  legends 
or  from  the  Bible.  iHi9tory*if  Poetry.)  Voltaire  conjectures 
that  religious  dramas  came  from  Constantinople^  where, 
about  the  fourth  century,  Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  an  arch- 
biab:p,  and  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  church,  banished  plays 
from  tbe  stage  of  that  city,  and  introduced  stories  from  the 
Old  and  New  Testament.  As  the  antient  Greek  Tragedy 
was  originally  a  religious  representation,  a  transition  was 
made  on  the  same  plan,  and  the  choruses  turned  into  Chris- 
tian hymns.  'This  opinion,*  says  tbe  oandid  Warton, '  will 
aeqnin  probabflity,  if  we  consider  the  early  commercial  in* 
tmonvM  hekwMn  Italy  ud  Comtantinople.*  Admitting 


this,  we  need  seek  no  further  for  the  original  sourea  at  the 
sacred  musical  drama. 

As  regards  the  more  recent  introduction  of  the  Oratorio, 
Crescimbeni,  in  his  Cammiar}*  tells  us  that  it  is  attributa- 
Me    R«p  Filippo  Neri,  bom  in  1515,.  who,  in  his  elwpel,— 

nel  tuo  oratorio ') — after  sermons  and  other  devotiona,  in 
order  to  allure  Tonng  people  to  pious  offlces,  and  to  detati: 
them  fh>m  earthly  pteasure,  had  hymns  and  paalms  sung  by 
one  or  more  Toices.  ^briJ  Bounielot  is  rather  more  dr- 
eunutantial  on  this  subject  He  sayi,  S.  PluUppe  de  Nery, 
a  native  of  Florence,  founder,  in  1540,  of  the  congregatioa 
of  the  Priests  of  the  Oratory  in  Italy,  obaervinf;  the  taste 
and  passion  of  the  Romans  for  musical  entertainments, 
determined  to  afford  the  nobles  and  people  the  means  of 
enjoying  them  on  Sundays  and  festivals  in  his  church,  and 
engaged  for  this  purpose  the  ablest  poets  and  eomposers, 
who  produced  dialogues  in  verse  on  the  (Hineipal  sultjects 
of  Staipture.  which  he  caused  to  be  performed  by  the  moat 
beautifiil  voices  in  Rome,  aoeompanied  by  all  sorts  of  th- 
struments.  These  performanoes  consisted  of  airs,  duets,  tries, 
and  recitative  for  four  voices :  the  subjects  were.  Job  and 
his  Friends;  the  Prodigal  Son  received  by  his  fathw;  the 
Angel  Gabriel  with  the  Virgin;  and  the  Mystery  of  tbe 
Incarnation.  Nothing  was  gpand  to  render  these  attrac- 
tive, the  novelty  and  peifoetion  whereof  drew  a  crowd  of 
auditors,  who  were  delighl«d  with  the  performances,  and 
ooDtributed  lar^jely,  by  admission  money,  to  the  expenses 
incurred.  Hence  are  derived  what  we  now  call  Oratorios, 
or  sacred  representations.  (Hietaire  de  laMutigue,  1743, 
I  256.)  Some  of  these  poems  were  printed,  under  the  title 
of  Laudi  Spiritmli,  and  among  the  first  authors  of  tlwm 
was  P.  Agostino  Manni.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  wss 
entitled  Rappresentatione  di  Amma  e  di  Corpo,  del  Signor 
BrmHo  del  Cavalieri,  per  redtar  caniando.  It  was  tbe  Qrst 
attempt  in  the  recitative  style,  and  performed  in  action,  on 
a  stage  erected  in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  della  yaUi- 
edia  atRome,  with  scenes,  dances,  &c.,  as  appears  from  the 
editor's  ^ieaiion  to  Cardinal  Aldobrandtni,  and  the  com- 

Ct's  instructions  for  the  performance.    From  the  latter 
Burney(M<f.,  iv.  88)gives8omecuriou« extracts, among 
which  aro  the  following : — 

The  accompanying  instruments— namely,  a  double  lyre, 
a  harpsichord,  a  large  guitar,  and  two  flutes — to  be  behind 
tbe  scenes ;  but  the  performers  are  desired  to  have  instru- 
ments in  their  hands,  as  the  appearing  to  play  would  help 
the  illusion. 

Tbe  books  of  the  words  wore  printed.  Instead  of  the 
modem  overture,  a  madngal,  with  all  the  parts  doubled,  and 
ftiUy  accompanied,  is  reoommended. 

When  the  curtain  rises,  two  youths,  who  recite  the  pro- 
logue, appear.  Then  Time,  one  of  the  characters,  comes 
on,  and  tuts  the  note  with  which  he  ia  to  he/goi  givea  turn 
by  the  instruments  behind  tbe  scenes.  The  ohorut  is  to 
be  placed  on  the  stage,  part  sitting  and  part  standing; 
and  when  they  sing  they  are  to  be  in  motion,  with  ges- 
tures. 

II  Corpo  (the  body),  at  the  words  St  che  hormai  aimm 
via,  throws  away  his  ornaments.  The  World  and  Human 
Life  are  to  be  gaily  dressed ;  and  when  divested  of  their 
trappings,  are  to  appear  poor  and  wretched;  and  Anally 
dead  carrasses. 

The  performance  may  conclnde  with  or  without  a  dance, 
ir  without,  the  last  chorus  is  to  be  doubled  in  all  its  parts. 
But  if  a  dance  is  preferred,  a  verse  beginning  *  Chioetri 
aitissimi '  is  to  be  sung,  accompanied  reverentially  by  the 
dance.  During  the  ritoriiels  the  four  principal  dancers  are 
to  perform  a  ballet,  ealtaio  con  capriole  (danced  with  ei^iert), 
without  singing.  They  may  sometimes  use  the  gaUimd 
step,  sometimes  the  eanaryt  and  sometimes  the  eourani. 

The  name  of  OnUorioe  waa  given,  some  think,  to  these 
performances,  because  they  owed  their  birth  to  tbsprieetttif 
the  Oratory ;  we  are  however  more  inclined  to  derive  the 
term  from  the  place,  the  oratorio  (oraiorium,  orator>-,  or 
small  chapel),  in  which  they  were  first  heard.  But  tlie  word 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  in  use  till  about  the  year 
1630,  when  Balducci  applied  it  to  two  of  his  sacred  poems. 

Tbe  unfortunate  Stradella  was  one  of  tbe  fint  of  thoso 
who  (listinguiehed  themselves  in  tliis  exalted  kind  or  com- 
position rSntADELLA] ;  his  '  Oratorio  di  S.  Gio.  liattitta.' 

Sruduced  about  ihe  year  1670,  is  analysed  and  mui-h  praised 
y  Bumey  (iv.  105).  A  Hue  chorus  from  this,  in  five  pat-id, 
is  printed  in  the  4th  vol.  of  Ths  FitmoWMm  Mneie.  The 
increasing  popularity  <rfthe  aacnd 
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poets  of  emiDBDce  to  employ  their  pens  in  its  lervice.  Apos- 
tolo  Zeno,  the  Imperiil  poet-ltureate.  produoed  seventeen 
Torks  of  this  kind,  under  the  title  of  Axioni  Saere,  most  of 
Thieh  were  set  by  Gaidars,  Imperial  vice-chapel-master  to 
Leopold  I.,  whose  reputation  as  a  composer  of  sacred  music 
deserredly  standa  high.  The  first  of  them,  Sitara,  was 
perform ea  in  1717.  Ifetutaaio  wrote  seven  Atiom,  of 
wbieh  Celdara  set  two;  the  Aist,  La  fiurioM,  in  1730. 
This  was  rs-Mt  1^  JomeUi.  and  is  juaUy  reckoned  amoi^ 
the  heat  of  hii  works. 

The  C^torio  was  introduced  into  Eneland  in  1 720,  when 
Handel  set  Esther — Racine's  tragedy  utridged  and  altered 
by  Mr.  Humphreys — for  the  chapel  of  the  duke  of  Cbandos 
(Pope's  TVmon)  at  Cannons.  This,  in  1731,  was  performed 
by  the  Children  of  the  Chapel-Royal,  at  the  bouse  of  their 
master,  Bernard  Gates.  The  next  ^ear  it  was  publicly  pro- 
duced, as  appears  from  the  following  advertisement  in  the 
Daily  Journal: — 'By  His  Majesty's  command,  at  the 
Kin^s  Theatre  in  the  Haymarket,  on  Tuesday,  the  2nd  of 
May.  will  be  performed  the  sacred  stoi^  of  Etthar,  an 
ccatcoio  in  English,  formerly  composed  by  Mr.  Handel,  and 
sow  revived  him,  with  several  addilians,  and  to  be  per- 
fttrmed  br  a  great  number  of  Toieei  and  instniments.  N.B. 
There  wul  be  no  aetii^  on  tiie  stagey  but  the  honse  will  be 
fitted  up  in  a  decent  manner  for  the  audience.'  The  sueoess 
ofthiswnsofthe  most  deeidedand  encouraging  kind:  butfbr 
an  aoeount  of  the  great  master's  other  OTatorioa,  and  of  his 
inducement  fi>r  Brstnodueing  them,  we  refer  to  a  former  vo- 
Inme.  [Handel.]  The  custom  (^performing  oratorios  on  the 
Wednesdays  and  Fridays  in  Lent  is  to  be  dated  from  1737, 
ftom  which  time  they  were,  with  few  intermissions,  con- 
tinned  till  a  very  recent  period.  Handel  was  succeeded  in 
this  musical  speculation  by  his  friend  J.  G.  Smith,  who  was 
followed  by  Stanley  and  the  elder  Linley.  [Stanley; 
LiNLiT.]  Linley  and  Dr.  Arnold  then  in  conjunction  most 
successfully  earned  on  the  oratorios,  which  were  continued 
Iqr  the  latter,  on  the  fetiranent  of  his  colleague.  [Akhold.] 
An  o]ipoBition  w»s  now  started  by  Ashley,  who  had  been 
•lOtive  as  a  sufandmate  agent  at  the  Canmeinocatiaa  of 
^ndfll  in  1784.  This  peisan  soon  transliNmed  the  per- 
Ibrmances  into  secular  and  often  vulgar  concerts,  though 
tetsining  the  wiginal  name ;  and  from  that  time  the  ora- 
towM  b^an  to  degenerate ;  till  aX  length,  having  been  for 
some  years  carried  on  by  different  persons,  and  generally  at 
a  loss,  they  ceased  altogether.  Though  it  would  be  uiyust 
not  to  admit  that,  even  during  this  unlavourable  intenral, 
there  were  two  or  three  seasons  that  reflected  some  credit 
on  the  managers,  in  which  Tha  Mtttiah,  with  Mozart's 
added  accompaniments,  was  first  publicly  produced  in  Lon- 
don, and  also  Beethoven's  Mount  qf  Okoe*. 

ORATORY-  The  principal  design  of  oratory  is  to  con- 
vince or  peisnde.  It  contemplates  the  investigetion  of  truth 
oidy  as  a  seecmdary  otgect  Assuming  ss  its  buis  certain 
supposed  or  admitted  prindpleB  or  &etB,  its  aim  is,  by  pn- 
srating  tiieae  in  die  form  best  adapted  to  win  the  assent  of 
the  undiffstanding  and  impress  the  heart,  to  deter  from  or 
incline  to  a  particular  mode  <^  resolution  and  action.  This, 
the  dilef  end  of  oratory,  ought  never  to  be  left  out  of  sight 
in  any  duquisition  on  that  subject,  inasmuch  as  upon  it  the 
general  theory  of  the  art  is  founded. 

At  a  very  early  period,  as  appears  from  the  '  Iliad,*  the 
oratorical  art  was  h«ld  in  high  estimation  among  the  Greeks. 
According  to  Quintiliao  however  nearly  the  first  person  by 
whom  it  was  properly  cultivated  was  Empedocles,  the  date 
of  whose  birtn  is  unknown;  but  his  flourishing  period 
was  about  490  B.C.  Corax  andTisias,  the  earliest  writers 
on  the  art,  were  both  natives  of  Sicily.  (Quintil.,  ItuHt. 
Orat^  iii.,  c  1.)  Contempmry  with  them  was  Gorgias. 
also  a  native  of  Sicily,  who  was  so  distinguished  for  his 
eloquence  that  a  gomn  statue  wss  erected  to  him  at 
De^hL  He,  together  with  Protagoras  of  Abdera.  Prodtous 
of  Geoi,  and  Thrasymaehus  of  Gtlchedonf  are  mentioned 
as  the  first  who  treated  of  common-places  (ecmmunet 
Jod).  The  moat  celebrmted  disciple  of  Goi^ias  wss  Isoera- 
tes,  whom  Cicero  describes  as  the  greatest  master  and 
teacher  of  the  art  The  treatise  of  Aristotle  on  Rhetoric 
is  the  oUest  Atant  treatise  on  the  rhetorical  art,  and 
one  of  the  most  valuable  books  which  has  been  pre> 
served  from  antioit  times.  DemostheneSt  who  probably 
enjt^ed  the  insl motion  both  of  Isocrates  and  of  Isieus. 
by  iDeessant  ap^ieation  overeame  the  obstacles  which 
nature  had  plaoed  in  the  way  of  his  becoming  an  orator, 
ud  attained  a  dsgne  of  oesllenos  in  his  which 


has  immortalised  his  name.  His  oMonent  and  riraj. 
Machines,  after  his  banishment,  is  said  to  have  uu^ht 
rhetoric  at  Rhodes.  We  have  no  treatise  on  the  an 
by  either  of  these  great  masters,  but  we  possess,  id 
their  extant  orations,  models  which  are  more  valoaUe 
than  any  treatise  could  have  been.  Hieodectes  and  Tbo 
pbrastos,  scholars  of  Aristotle,  were  both  authors  of  rheiori- 
ooltreatisesfFaMo.,  2r»itGir.,v.  3.p.  241);  endefterthem 
the  i>hiloBO{ihera»  partieulariy  those  of  the  Stoic  snd  Peri- 
patetic secto,  bestowed  much  attention  upon  the  rules  of 
oratory.  A  valuable  extant  treatise  upon  composition  (rat 
'Epi^qfitac)  is  ascribed  to  Demetrius  Pfaalereus ;  and  IMo- 
nysius  of  Halicamsssns  u  the  author  of  a  treatise  of  Rhe- 
toric, and  of  critical  remarks  on  the  Greek  orators,  which 
deserve  a  careful  perusaL  Besides  those  that  have  bees 
named,  other  Greek  orators  of  later  times  are  spoken  of 
by  Quintilian,  among  whom  are  Hermagoras,  Atbensus, 
Apt^onins  Molon  or  Rhodes,  who  was  one  of  Ckero^a 
masters,  Arius  CBcilius,  ApoUonius  of  Pcvgamus,  ami 
Theodorus  of  Gadara.  After  Quintilian,  the  writers  of 
chief  note  are  Hwmogenes  and  Longinus- 

The  art  of  oratory  was  in  a  state  of  maturity  in  Greece, 
befine  it  even  began  to  be  studied  at  Rome.  So  late  as  b-c. 
161.  the  senate  pused  a  decree  expelling  the  phtloaophers  and 
rhetoricians  from  the  city.  (GelUxv.l.)  Six  years  after  how- 
ever, Cameades,  Critolaiu,  and  I^wenes,  having  come  as  am- 
bassadors fhmi  Athens  to  Rome,  the  Roman  yauth  were  so 
attracted  by  their  doquence  that  they  determined  to  com- 
mence the  study  of  the  art.  It  is  stated  by  Seneca  that 
Lucius  Plotinus,  a  Gaul,  was  the  first  who  taught  ontorr 
at  Rome.  This  profession  was  for  awhile  confined  to  freed- 
men,  but  it  was  at  length  adt^ted  by  Blandus  of  the 
equestrian  order.  He  was  succeeded  by  others,  of  whom 
some  particulars  have  been  recorded  by  Suetonius.  The 
following  names  of  Roman  rhetorical  writers  are  given  by 
Quintilian :  Marcus  Calo  the  censor,  Antony  the  orator,  Cor- 
nificius,  Stertinius,  and  Gallio;  and  in  Quintilian  ■  own 
age,  Virginius,  Pliny,  and  Rutilius.  (Scero«  wbotie  name 
we  have  intentionally  omitted  in  the  above  list,  as  he 
was  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Roman  orators,  was  also  one 
of  the  most  copious  and  elegant  of  the  antient  writers  on 
oratoiy.  His  treatises  on  this  subject,  which  are  numerous, 
are  respectively  entitied:  'Of  Invention;'  *Of  Topics:' 
'  Of  the  Divisions  of  Oratory;*  '  The  Orator,  or  Brutus;' 
'  Of  Famous  Orators ;'  and  *  Of  the  Orator.'  The  laxt-mea- 
tioned  work  is  oompr^nded  in  three  books,  and  is  in  the 
form  of  a  dialogue.  The  chief  speakers  are  L.  Crassus  and 
M.  Antonius ;  and  into  the  mouth  of  the  former  Cicero  puts 
his  own  opinions.  The  first  book  is  general,  relating  to  the 
difficulties  of  the  art  of  oratory,  and  the  branches  of  study 
with  whieh  the  aceomplished  orator  ou^t  to  be  conversaDt. 
Aoeording  to  Crassus  the  qualiflcatimis  itf  the  orator  must 
he  of  the  nighest  order.  The  object  of  his  art  is  to  give  lo 
speaking  the  greatest  power  of  which  it  is  susceptiUe,  and 
M  ought  to  make  himself  fiuuilior  with  all  departments  of 
learning,  Eloquence  does  not  consist  in  the  obsen- 
anee  of  artificial  rules ;  such  rules  are  rather  deduced  fiom 
an  examination  of  the  qualities  of  eloquence.  The  prac- 
tice of  reading,  of  delive^,  and  the  improvement  of  the  me- 
mory, should  be  diligently  attended  to  by  the  orator,  and 
above  all,  he  must  possess  an  intimate  acquaintance  «iUi 
matters  of  law.  These  and  other  similar  poiiiions  are  con- 
troverted by  Antonius,  who  maintains  that  an  extensive  and 
minute  knowledge  of  law  is  not  indiwensable,  and  that  be 
is  an  orator  who  can  speak  on  civil  and  oonunon  afijis 
readily  and  persuasivdiy. 

The  second  book  treats  of  invmtion,  of  dimositian,  and 
memtxy.  The  first  is  consideied  in  a  Uireefbld  point  of 
view,  according  as  it  is  the  design  of  the  speafcst  to  instruct, 
to  persuade,  or  to  delist  Under  disposition  the  various 
{larts  of  an  oration  are  discussed,  viz.  the  exordium,  nam- 
tton,  division,  confirmation,  tefhtation,  and  conclusion.  The 
three  kinds  of  orations,  tl^  deliberative,  the  iudidal,  and 
the  demonstrative,  are  also  considered,  and  the  book  CMh 
eludes  with  observations  concerning  an  artificial  memory. 

In  the  third  book  the  subject  of  elocution  is  taken  up: 
the  characters  of  words,  the  structure  and  embellisbmeab 
of  sentences,  and  other  circumstances  connected  with  lan- 
guage and  style,  are  commented  on  at  considerable  length. 
A  discussion  on  action  terminates  the  whole  work. 

Quintilian,  who  was  himself  a  rhetorician  of  high  reputa- 
tion, wxote  after  Cieen.   He  had  consequently  the  aavan 
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Onloty,*  in  twdv*  books,  an  genenllT  r^uded  as  tho  most 
complete  TTork  on  the  subject  Certain  orations  or  deda- 
mations  ascribed  to  him  are  still  in  existenoe ;  but  as  tb^ 
litUe  accoid  with  his  own  rules,  their  genuineness  is  not 
nniTeraally  admitted.  [Quintilian.] 
>  It  may  be  observed  that  the  rei^  of  eloqnenoe  in  Greece 
was  of  mooh  longer  duration  than  in  Rome.  Among  the 
Greeks  it  took  its  rise  with  republican  institutions,  and  con- 
tinued to  flourish  down  to  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
a  period  of  lAO  years;  in  the  latter,  it  began  and  en^ 
with  the  age  of  Cicero.  The  difierenoe  has  been  ascribed  to 
the  more  ftee  and  'popular  forms  of  ^emment  that 
obtained  in  many  Grecian  states,  and  this  idea  seems  to 
receive  eoantenanoe  from  the  fhot  that  eloquence  and  the 
liberties  of  Graeee  were  coeval :  the  one  eeesed  wfaen  the 
otiier  was  destroyed.  The  ace  of  rhetorieiana  sueeeeded 
among  the  Greeu  to  that  of  the  oraton ;  and  though  ora- 
tory such  as  that  of  Demosthenes  and  .fsehinea  waa  no 
loiter  permitted  by  circumstances,  yet  the  teachers  of  rhe- 
toric among  the  Greeks  cultivated  the  art  as  a  discipline  and 
also  employed  it  as  a  kind  of  theatrical  MdubitwD.  Among 
this  class  of  orators  we  may  enumerate  Aristides  and  others. 
1,Aristidbs.] 

It  was  the  Archbishop  of  Cambray's  opinion  that  the  pro- 
per method  of  forming  a  system  of  oratory  is  to  cdlect  it 
from  the  best  precepts  of  Aristotle,  Cicero,  Qaintilian,  and 
Xonffinua.  The  opinion  has  been  repeated  and  acted  upon 
by  Ward,  in  one  of  the  few  systems  whidi  this  country 
basproduced. 

The  elements  of  oratpry  are  usually  comprehended  under 
the  four  Allowing  diviams:  immtitm,  dupotitiont  expf«»- 
non  or  language,  and  deHverv.  The  flrst  has  respeet  to 
the  ehsraeter  ofthe  tho  ights,  the  second  to  the  manner  of 
their  arrangement,  and  the  third  and  fourth  to  words,  sen- 
tences, style,  utterance,  &c. 

Besides  the  common  observations  that  may  he  made  on 
any  subject,  there  are  peculiar  ideas  appropriate  to  the  ex- 
position and  illustration  of  each  peculiar  subject,  and  among 
these  some  which  are  more  appropriate  for  this  purpose  than 
others.  These  it  is  the  business  of  the  orator  to  discover, 
and  the  discovery  of  them  is  termed  invention. 

Where  argument  is  requisite,  those  arguments  which  are 
moat  powerful  ougbt  to  be  adduced ;  where  objections  are 
apprenended,  theymustbe  refuted;  and  where  declamation 
is  resorted  to.  the  incentives  best  aduited  to  exeito  the  pas- 
sions and  engage  them  in  behalf  of  the  cause  whieb  the 
speaker  advocates  must  be  brought  forward.  The  Greek 
rhetorieians  spedfled  under  inventioB  a  enmH  variety  of 
particulars  intended  to  asnst  the  oratcnr,  whatever  might  be 
the  matter  on  which  he  was  required  to  employ  his  elo- 
ouence:  these  they  called  topies  (rommE,  the  loci  of  Cioero. 
Topic,  c.  2) ,  and  diTided  them  into  intern^  topics,  or  common- 
places, and  external  topics,  or  testimonies.  Internal  topics 
are  such  as  arise  out  of  the  subject  itself.  As  given  1^ 
Cicero  and  Quintih'an,  they  amount  to  sixteen  in  number. 
These  are — deflnition,  enumeration,  notation,  genua,  spe- 
cies, antecedents,  consequents,  adjuncts,  conjugates,  cause, 
effect,  contraries,  opposites,  similitude,  dissimilitude,  com- 
parison. The  first  three  comprehend  the  whi^  thing  to 
which  th^  have  reference:  deflnition  expUins  the  nature 
of  a  thing;  enumeration  takes  in  all  its  parti ;  and  notation 
gives  the  signffleation  of  words.  Of  the  remainiiw  thirteen, 
some  contam  part  of  the  thing  spoken  of,  and  tbe  others 
its  various  properties,  circumstances,  &c.  Oenus  oompre- 
hendsseveralspeeiesof  things  of  diflbrentkinds.  Species,  all 
individuals  ot  the  same  kind.  Antecedents  are  such  things 
as,  being  admitted,  imply  the  necessary  or  probable  existence 
of  others.  Adjuncts  are  adventitious  qualities  of  things 
and  circumstances  not  necessarily  conneoted  with  them.  Con- 
jugates  are  words  having  the  same  origin  with  one  another, 
as  ut'^e,  witely,  iviidom,  A  cause  is  that  by  which  anything 
exists ;  and  an  effect,  that  which  proceeds  firom  a  cause.  Con- 
traries are  things  which,  included  in  one  genus,  are  the  fer- 
thest  removed  from  each  otho*,  so  that  what  is  aiflrmed  of  the 
one  is  denied  of  tbe  other.  Oppesites  are  things  whieb, 
though  repugnant,  are  not  direetiy  oontrary.  Similitude 
and  dissimilitude  are  the  agreement  or  disi^reement  of 
things  in  quality.  Comparison  traces  oontraneties  or  re- 
semblances in  other  particutars,  as  when  a  thing  is  compared  ; 
with  its  greater  or  its  equal  or  its  less. 

Bxternal  topics,  or  testimonies,  are  such  as  do  not  arise 
from  the  subject  itseU^  but  are  Aimished  fiom  without: 
they  are  either  divine  w  human.  Hie  fini;  where  tAmlf 


aseertained,  are  suffident  of  themidves  to  deteraune  any 
question ;  Uie  last  are  reduced  to  threes  writings  «itneaia% 
and  contracts. 

The  antient  ihetorioians 'paid  great  attention  to  what 
awe  termed  the  states  of  a  confroversy,  or  the  principal 
points  in  dispute.  These  are  all  comprehended  by  Cicero 
in  the  inquiriea,  whether  a  thing  is,  what  it  is,  and  how  it  ia. 

In  addition  to  the  general  sources  of  argument  furnished 
by  the  topics,  others  more  particular  were  specified,  suited 
respectively  to  demonstrative  deliberative,  and  judicial 
discourses.  . 

"WheD  the  materials  of  which  an  oration  is  to  consist  have 
been  procured,  it  next  remains  to  arrange  them  in  a  proper 
form,  l^he  thoughts  may  be  excellent  in  themselves  andin 
nation  to  their  object,  yet  if  they  be  produced  in  a  con- 
rased  and  disorderly  shape,  their  ap]^cation  perhaps  wiU 
not  be  readily  apparent,  and  certainly  they  will  be  uprived 
of  much  of  their  force.  Hence  the  second  element  of 
oratory,  ditpoeition,  which  concerns  the  rij^t  distribution 
of  the  ideas.  It  is  necessary  that  they  should  suceeed  eaeh 
other,  if  not  by  a  natural  oonneotioo,  at  least  by  an  easy 
sequence,  and  that  the  orator  should  proceed  from  what  is 
of  less  to  what  is  of  greater  importance.  Everything 
inconsequential  ought  to  be  avoided,  and  care  must  be 
taken  lest  the  intro'duction  of  what  is  of  little  moment  to 
the  attainment  of  the  purpose  in  view  should  obliterate  or 
obscure  the  recollection  of  graver  and  more  important  con- 
siderations previously  advanced. 

Rhetoricians  differ  in  their  statement  of  the  several  parts 
of  which  an  oration  censists.  In  Gictto's  work  conoeming 
the  mtor  they  are  mentioned  aa  five — the  exordium,  nar- 
lation,  division,  confirmation,  nfiitation,  and  eoneluiion :  to 
these  ma^  be  added,  if  aeeessary,  digression,  transition, 
amplification.  It  is  not  of  oonsequmoe  however  that  tbeae 
divisiona  should  in  every  ease  he  minutely  observed.  Tbe 
orator  may  on  ewtatn  occasions,  to  be  determined  by  bis 
own  judgment,  break  forth  without  prefatory  remark  in  the 
middle  of  his  subject  Cicero's  often  cited  oration  against 
Catiline  may  be  mentioned  as  an  instance  of  this,  in  wbidi 
he  commences  at  once  with  an  energy  and  vehemence  that 
would,  under  other  circumstances,  have  been  reserved  for  a 
more  itdvanced  stage  of  his  harangue. 

Another  object  to  be  attended  to  by  the  orator  is  the  lan- 
guage and  style  of  his  oration.  This  fells  under  tbe  head 
of  eapremon.  This  department  of  oiatory  comprehends 
elegance,  eomposition.  digni^. 

Sl^anee  consists  in  perspicuity  and  pnri^.  Low,  obio-* 
lete,  and  foidgn  terms  are  to  be  avoided,  ss  having  a  dis- 
agreeable effbet  upon  the  hearer,  and  being  in  so  fer  opposed 
to  the  object  for  whieh  oratory  is  employed,  deamesa, 
on  the  contrary,  must  be  constantly  aimed  at.  inasmuch  as 
without  it  the  speaker  will  only  be  partially  understood,  and 
consequently  cannot  hope  to  produce  the  full  offset  to  which 
be  may  aspire 

Composition  supplies  rules  for  the  formation  of  sentences 
with  the  various  members,  words,  and  syllables  of  whieh 
thev  are  made  up.  It  is  divided  into  p^od,  order,  juncture, 
and  number.  Ihe  first  treats  of  tbe  structure  of  sentences ; 
the  seeond,  of  parts  of  sentences,  namely,  woida  and  mem- 
bers; and  the  laat  two^  tt  puts  of  wor^  w  syllables  and 
letters. 

Digni^  emsista  in  the  proper  use  of  tiopei  and  flgnres. 

Style  IS  distii^ished  into  the  |dain  or  femOiw.  tbe 
middle  or  degant,  and  the  subKme.  Thediaraeteristica  o( 
eaoh  are  sufficiently  indicated  in  the  terms  by  which  they 
are  deaignated.   All  of  them  may  with  proprie^  find  a 

Itlace  in  the  same  <nation ;  none  of  tbem  can  perhaps  be 
ong  employed  eflbctually  without  being  rdieved  by  an  in- 
ter«iange  with  the  others.  The  famiur,  however  enter- 
tainii^  for  awhile,  is  apttoamearvapidat  last;  theek^ant 
becomes  insipid ;  and  tne  sublime  calls  for  an  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  listener  that  can  only  be  sustained  for  a  sbcvt 
time.  In  lengthened  harangues  therefore  variety  is  requi- 
site, if  the  attention  and  intraest  of  the  hearen  are  to  be 
secured.  In  Uie  eboiee  of  hia  s^jrla  the  orator  must  be 
chiefly  determined  by  tiie  nature  of  tbe  anbjeet  and  the 
character  of  the  anaienne.  On  a  oommon  and  fiuntliar 
subject,  to  use  lof^  and  figurative  languid  would  be 
ridiculous  as  to  use  mean  and  insignificant  ex{«esaions  on 
a  subjeet  in  itaelf  noble  and  elevated  would  ba  offensive. 
In  like  manner,  to  addresa  in  the  aame  strain  a  plain  and 
unlettered  audisnoe,  uid  a  learned  and  dignUed  assemWy 
would  be  iapertiiieflt  and  abnii^itized  by  VjOOglC 
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Delivtry  hwtutles  everything  connected  with  the  utter- 
ance of  spwdi.  the  moduUtioD  of  the  voice,  ^tun,  &o. 

The  division  of  oratotr  by  the  antieat  rhetoriciant  into 
the  demonitntiv*  or  lamtetorr,  the  ddibermtirc,  and  the  j  u- 
dieial,  hu  been  adrcrted  to.  The  chmifleation  is  judicious, 
•nd  oomprehends  the  several  kinds  of  public  speaking  still 
in  use.  These  may  be  oonveniently  arranf^ed  in  the  blow- 
ing order :  the  oratory  of  t^e  Senate,  of  the  Bar.  of  the 
Pulpit,  and  of  the  Mob.  The  oratory  of  the  Stage  oecnpies  a 
place  by  itself:  it  is  not  contemplated  in  anyof  the  remarks 
that  have  yet  been  made,  and  requires  separate  consideration. 

The  OTatoryof  the  senate,  or  popular  oratory,  as  it  is 
sometimes  termed,  has  respect  generally  to  the  welfare  and 
honour  of  states,  which  involve  an  immense  numbo;  of 
topics  differing  in  nature  and  importance.  Accordingly 
this  branoh  of  oratonr  admits  of  a  corresponding  wietfr  of 
■tyle  and  character.  It  may  be  deliberative,  or  oontroveraal, 
or  declamatow,  aocordlng  to  the  subject  about  which  it  is 
ooeiuHed,  or  uie  end  to  tw  aeeomplidwd.  There  is  perhapa 
BO  umartment  of  rfaetoricel  exoelknne  which  it  «ws  not 
include,  and  nowhere  thwefore  will  the  orator  find  a  wider 
field  for  the  exmiise  of  his  powers.  It  is  supposed  that  in 
this  case  he  addresses  a  well-instructed  audience ;  uid  this 
eircumstanoe  must  be  allowed  to  have  its  due  influence  in 
the  construction  of  his  oration.  He  ought,  it  has  been 
said,  to  unite  the  dignity  of  the  statwnan  with  the  pro- 
priety of  the  scholar.  It  may  be  questioned  whether,  in 
this  country  at  least,  Demosthenes's  tfarice-inoulcated  quality 
of  action  is  deemed  a  very  essential  element  of  good  oratory. 
It  is  for  the  most  part  but  sparingly  resorted  to,  and  its  em- 
ployment to  the  extant  that  would  seam  to  be  implied  in  the 
aamestneia  with  wUob  it  was  enjoined  Iqr  the  Gieeian 
orator,  would  be  considered  a  better  qualification  for  the 
ontor  of  the  mob  than  the  orator  of  the  senate. 

The  omtory  of  tlie  bar  is  Vcut  same  as  the  judicial  oratory 
of  the  antieots.  It  supposes  two  parties,  plaintiff  and  de- 
fendant Hie  matters  about  which  it  is  conversant  are  the 
rights  ofproperty  and  the  lives  and  characters  o(  indivi- 
duals.  Tite  ol^ect  of  the  tsnXnx  is  to  secure  sucoess  to  the 

£rty  whose  interests  he  advocates,  by  proving,  to  the  satia- 
ition  of  those  by  whom  the  cause  is  to  be  dewied,  the  jus- 
tice of  his  claims  or  the  innocence  of  his  conduct  His 
oration  therefore  must  be  in  a  great  measure  stricUy  argu- 
mentative, and  constructed  wim  the  design  of  producing 
conviction.  The  nature  of  such  an  oration  may  be  iUu»- 
.  trated  by  reference  to  the  arguments  laid  down  by  the 
utient  rhetorieians  as  appropriate  to  judieial  discourses  in 
eriminl  cases.  Pint,  tiwre  oocnrs  the  cotqectural  state  of 
the  qneitioii,  in  whioh  it  is  inquired  whether  the  {Wty  ae- 
eosad  would,  eould,  or  did  do  what  is  laid  to  his  chaige ; 
and  nut  the  deltniUve,  where  the  proper  name  to  be  as- 
swned  to  the  ftet  is  discussed ;  fiirther,  admitting  the  truth 
of  the  aeeoaation,  the  oriminslity  of  the  action  may  be  dis- 
puted; and  lastly,  ewn  granting  this,  the  accused  maybe 
defended,  and  the  offence  palliated,  by  pleading  the  absence 
of  wilful  -design  or  bad  intention.  The  provinee  of  the 
oratory  of  the  bar  is  manifsstly  more  circumscribed  than 
that  of  the  senate.  The  forensic  doquence  of  the  Greeks 
and  Rom  an  a,  and  particularly  the  former,  differed  coosir 
derabty  from  what  such  eloquence  must  now  be,  and  bore  a 
eloser  resemblance  to  the  senatorial.  Among  the  Athe- 
niBBa  at  laait  the  orator  was  not  so  mudi  fettered  by  the 
proviaiou  <^  a  ooasplox  and  intricate  syatem  of  law,  or  by 
;the  eatiBlMMB  of  innumerable  precedents.  Besides,  the 
jttdgw  in  orinunal  causes  were  always  far  more  nunerous, 
ao  that  the  orator,  instead  of  addressii^  himself  to  a  few 
penooi,  in  reali^  spoke  to  a  small  assembly.  Even 
yet  however,  in  all  cases  which  involve  great  principles,  or 
which  possess  intrinsie  elements  of  interest,  as  well  as  in 
sefdy,  the  forensic  orator  has  full  opportunity  for  the  dis- 
play of  the  highest  rhetorical  ingenuity  end  ^ill.  It  may 
also  be  observed,  that  as  all  couris  of  justice  are  open  to  the 
public  in  this  oountry,and  as  important  case*  always  attract 
a  large  audienoe.  the  speaker  though  in  form  only  address- 
ing a  few  peisoiu,  and  sometimes  even  a  single  person,  with 
woom  the  decision  rests,  is  nevertheless  eetually  addressing 
a  large  hoi^.  Ibis  was  also  the  eaaa  at  Rome,  where  the 
jndiees  w«n  frequently  few  in  nvmber.  but  the  bystanders 
were  many. 

Some  of  the  pvbUs  otationa  of  Denoathenea  and  Qeero 
are  noble  meiaiMis  of  antient  eloquence^  senatorial  and 
foraosie.  The  eloqiutteB  of  antiquity  indeed  generally 
necupies  a  more  elaratod  .plm  taan  that  irbit^  can  be 


claimed  for  modem  etoquence.  The  one  is  the  resutt  tX.  pro- 
found and  incessant  study;  the  .other  too  ftaqontly  ths 
reautt  of  bas^  and  extemporamous  eAwt 

The  infloHioe  which  ne  great  orators  of  Greece  and 
Rome  were  enabled  to  euroise,  in  tfie  popular  assemldiBS, 
in  the  senate^  and  injudicial  eases,  gave  to  oralMyahigh  de- 
gree of  importance  as  a  branch  <^  liberal  education ;  and  ae* 
cordm^y  those  who  aspired  to  political  distinotioa,  eatbsr  at 
Athens  or  Rome,  qualified  tbemselvos  to  appear  as  public 
nieakers  by  the  most  assiduous  industry,  and  by  following 
the  instruction  the  best  masters  of  weir  art  The  pain- 
ful labour  by  which  Demosthenes  overcanse  the  impediments 
whid]  nature  seemed  to  have  put  in  the  way  of  his  becoming 
•  an  orator,  and  the  unweariea  dil^nce  of  Cicero  {Bniim. 
c.  90,  &e.),  are  well  known.  But  in  modem  times  little  or 
no  attention  has  been  bestowed  on  oratory  as  a  separate 
branc^  of  stn^,  and  dot|aeDee  has  come  to  be  mora  ad- 
mired as  one  w  the  rare  gma  of  natare  than  sought  after  is 
MM  of  the  fruits  of  art  Tliis  seems  the  ]Hincipal  rwaaonwhy 
the  orations  transmitted  to  us  from  antiquity  ham  been 
so  ruely  approached,  and  atill  more  rarely  equalled,  even 
by  the  most  distinguished  modem  speakers,  and  even  in  those 
states  whose  constitutional  forms  permit  and  invite  the  ex- 
ercise of  oratorical  power. 

The  diffhsion  of  opinions  and  arguments  by  means  of  tbe 
press  has  perhaps  contributed  in  some  degree  to  the  present 
neeleot  of  oratory ;  for  a  speaker  is  munly  known  to  the 

Eublic  through  the  press,  and  it  is  oft«i  more  important  to 
im  to  be  rffoti  than  to  be  heard. 
Still  the  power  of  oratory,  in  all  modmi  constitutions  into 
which  the  democratic  element  enters,  is  considerable  enough 
to  induce  any  person  who  has  the  requisite  gifts  of  nature 
to  cultivate  oratory  as  an  art;  and  it  is  rather  singnlar  that 
those  who  aspire  to  political  distinction  in  statu  iraich  have 
such  oonatitutions,  do  not  prepare  themselves  for  their  ea^ 
reer  a  spenal  study.  One  reason  may  be  that  rhetoric, 
along  with  muiy  other  antieat  studies,  baa  been  banished 
from  our  course  of  instruction,  so  that  even  he  who  has  the 
desire  cannot  find  the  oppintunity  of  perfecting  himself 
under  a  master.  He  thereforo  attains  such  excellence  as 
he  may,  solely  by  practice  in  those  places  which  under 
another  system  be  would  not  have  approached  without  due 
preparation.  The  great  Roman  orator,  though  ^sciplined 
for  his  profession  by  assiduous  study,  left  Rome  after  be  had 
been  practising  for  two  years  at  toe  bar,  and  had  alresdy 
b^un  to  be  known,  for  the  purpose  of  improving  bimseUT 
Ander  the  best  Gteeiaa  masters. 

Pulpit  oratory  was  unknown  to  the  antients.  being  the 
growth  of  later  times.  It  hss  for  ite  chief  aim  to  impress 
men  with  their  duty  aamwal  and  rdigiousbeingB;  tooeiv 
from  vice  and  ekcite  to  the  pursuit  of  virtue ;  to  eneouiag^ 
to  elevate^  and  to  awe,  by  the  proqiects  of  imnoitali^.  As 
the  topics  with  which  it  is  conversant  are  of  transcendant 
importance,  and  ought  to  be  profoundly  interesting  to  all 
classes  of  mankind,  we  can  scareely  conceive  how  oratory 
could  find  a  more  fevourable  sphere.  It  atlmito  of  nearly 
every  diversity  of  oratorical  excellenoe ;  but  the  chief  qua- 
lities which  ought  to  be  exhibited  by  the  preacher  are  sin- 
cerity, solemnity,  and  furvour,  combined  with  moral  dignity. 
That  so  few  should  have  excelled  in  this  departnwit  of 
eloquMioe  must  be  mattw  of  wonder,  as  well  as  of  regret- 
No  snbgeets  an  so  easily  snsepptible  of  being  mnde  napres- 
sive  as  those  which  it  is  the  au^  of  the  praaoher  to  pro- 
claim ;  and  every  means  ought  to  be  em^oyed  by  which 
the  truths  13S  revelation  amy  be  made  to  peuetrate  man 
deeply  into  &e  heart  of  man. 

Mob  oratory  is  principally  direoted  to  the  produciog  of 
excitement  Being  iotmdea  to  influence  minda  wbioh  art 
little  cultivated  or  refined,  it  requires  the  idainest  and  lust 
ornamental  style.  Hera  the  maxim  of  Demoatbenea  for- 
merly alluded  to  might,  as  has  been  hinted,  be  admitted  in 
all  its  force.  The  utmost  femiUucity  of  thought  and  allu- 
sior  is  admisBible ;  and  it  must  be  the  care  of  the  speaker 
to  give  utterance  to  his  thoughts  in  brief  sentuices.  He 
must  place  himself  on  a  level  with  those  whom  headdresses; 
nor  can  he  expect  to  gain  them  over  to  iiis  oam  piii  twisii 
without  seeming  to  partake  of  their  pfqjttdiesk 

The  oratory  of  the  stage  dilfers  irom  ermy  othw  kind  trf 
oratory.  Ite  characteristic  peonliari^  is  imitauioo.  Its 
design  is  to  represent  human  nature,  as  embodied  in  paiti- 
eulu  individuals  and  modified  by  particular  eireumstaiKes. 
In  order  to  exceUeoce  in  this  art,  aiyettensive  aGuniatasee 
with  the  general  priacipj^9jcta9iW^i@l^^SB^u■ait•. 
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Mid  dw  ui  accurate  knowledge  of  their  workfaws  and  d^ 
TdopDMnts  ia  individual  character.  Succoh  miHt  be  mea- 
sured by  the  doMness  of  the  resemUanee.  We  now  pro- 
ceed to  apeak  more  partioalarly  of  that  part  of  oratory 
vhicfa  relate!  to  ddhery  or,  m  we  shall  here  term  JBh- 
cutiim. 

BLOcoTioir  is  that  pronunciation  wbioli  is  given  to  words 
when  they  are  arranged  into  sentences  and  form  discourse. 
It  includes  the  tones  of  voice,  the  utterance,  and  enuncia- 
tion of  the  speaker,  with  the  proper  aocompanimentB  of 
countensnoe  and  gesture.  The  art  of  eloention  therefore 
may  be  defined  to  be  that  efstem  of  rules  which  teaches 
us  to  pronounoe  written  or  extemporaneons  composition 
with  inatUMs.  enersy,  variety,  and  ease ;  and  agreeably  to 
tbk  definition,  good  reeding  or  speaking  may  be  considered 
OS  that  apeeies  «f  delivefy  which  not  tmly  expresses  the 
sense  of  the  wetds  so  as  to  be  barely  undwatood,  but  at  the 
saoie  time  giTCs  them  all  the  <broe,  beauty,  and  variety  of 
which  they  are  susceptible 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  paid  greet  attention  to  the 
atudy  of  elocution,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  their 
most  celebrated  orators  attained  to  a  high  degree  of  ex- 
cellence in  this  branch  of  their  art ;  but  they  have  left 
nothing  on  record  which  shows  that  they  had  made  a 
minote  analysi*  of  the  speaking  voice.  They  did  indeed 
distinguish  its  diferent  qualities  by  such  terms  as  hard, 
smooth,  sharp,  clear,  hoante,  full,  slender,  flowinir,  Aexible, 
shrill,  and  ri^d.  They  were  sensible  to  the  alternations  of 
heavy  and  tight  in  syllabio  utteranoe:  they  knew  the  time 
of  the  voioe^  and  r^arded  iti  qnantitiee  in  prorrancia- 
tion :  ther  gave  to  loud  and  soft  appropriate  places  in 
speech:  tiiey  perceived  the  existence  of  twitch,  or  variation 
or  high  and  low ;  and  noted  ftirther  that  the  rise  and  fall 
in  the  pronunciation  of  individual  syllables  are  made  by  a 
coRcreM  or  continuous  slide  of  the  voice,  as  distinguished 
from  the  dwcreto  notes  produced  on  musical  instruments. 
They  designated  the  pitch  of  vocal  sounds  by  the  term 
accent,  making  three  kinds  of  accents,  the  acute,  the  grave, 
and  the  oircumtlex,  which  signified  severally  the  rise,  the 
fall,  and  the  turn  of  the  voice,  or  uaion  of  acute  and  grave 
on  the  same  syllable.  But  beyond  this  they  did  not  go,  and 
it  was  left  to  modern  inquirers  to  give  that  clear  and  full 
deaer^on  of  the  elunents  of  apeeoli,  on  whidi  alone  any 
deflmte  instruction  can  be  fbunded.  For  the  advance 
which  has  been  made  in  elocutionary  science  in  modem 
times  we  are  indebted  to  the  useful  labours  of  Steele, 
OdeU.  Walker,  Thelwall.  Chapman,  Smart,  and  Rush,  e»> 
paeiaUy  to  the  laat,  who  has  done  much  to  perfieet  what 
was  b^tm  by  others,  and  whose  *  Philosophy  of  the  Hu- 
man voice'*  contains  a  more  minute  and  satis&ctory 
auialyns  of  the  sut^ect  than  is  to  be  found  in  any  other 
work.  From  his  book  chiefly  we  shall  borrow  the  aub- 
stanee  of  Uhs  article. 

When  the  letter  a,  as  heard  in  the  word  day,  is  pro- 
nounced simply  as  alphabetic  element,  without  intense- 
neas  m  emotion,  and  aa  if  it  were  a  continuation  and  not  a 
dose  of  utterance,  two  sounds  are  heajd  continuously  suc- 
:c«ive:  the  first  baa  the  nominal  sound  of  this  letter,  and 
iaaues  from  the  oifans  with  a  oertain  d^;ree  of  flilness ; 
the  last  is  the  eleniMit  aa  heard  in  which  gradually 
dioiinislMB  until  Us  olose.  During  the  pronunciation,  the 
voice  rises,  by  the  concrete  or  continuous  movement,  through 
the  interval  of  a  tone,  the  beginning  of  the  a  and  the  termi- 
nation of  the  e  being  severally  the  inferior  and  superior 
extremes  of  that  tone.  This  sound  commences  full  and 
somewhat  abruptly,  and  gradually  decreases  in  its  upward 
movement,  till  it  finally  dies  away  in  the  upper  extreme  of 
the  tone,  having  the  ineraments  of  time  and  rise,  and  the 
decrement  of  funnesa,  equally  progressive.  The  first  portion 
tberef<ffe,  or  base  of  this  sound,  is  called  the  radical  move- 
mentt  uid  the  second  portion  the  vanisMng  movement. 
This  sound  is  called  a  concrete,  or  slide,  to  distinguish  it 
from  musical  sounds,  which  (in  their  pure  character)  con* 
tinue  tat  a  given  wpuoo  of  time  on  a  certain  point  of  the 
aeale,andt&n  kap,asit  were (duoretefy),  to  anothw  point 
either  higher  or  lower,  nieae  slides  may  extend  tiirou^h 
the  space  of  a  tone,  or  th^  may  be  carried  up  to  any  pomt 
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on  the  scale  to  which  the  voice  can  attain ,  tboee  intwvids 
which  are  the  most  distincdy  reet^isable  by  the  ear  and 
the  most  eaay  of  execution  bmng  the  tone  (or  second),  the 
third,  tbe  fifth,  and  the  octave.  The  direction  also  which 
they  take  may  be  either  upwarda  or  downwards,  the  fbll 
opening  radical  however  always  occupying  the  first  place, 
and  the  vanish  the  second.  It  also  fVequently  happens 
that  there  is  a  union  of  the  upward  and  downward,  or  of 
the  downward  and  upward  movement,  on  the  same  syllable : 
these  are  odled  teaoee  or  circun^texe$  ;  they  may  rise  and 
fall  tlirough  the  extent  of  a  tone,  or  (rf  a  third,  or  of  any 
wider  interval  of  the  scale;  they  are  tiien  caUed  direct 
waves :  or  ^ey  may  fiiU  and  rise  thioagh  the  same  exMot 
of  pitch,  being  then  called  tmKrvef  wavea;  tb^  may  be 
eqwd,  having  their  constituent  rise  and  bll  thntngh  tlie 
same  extent  of  pitch ;  n  they  may  be  uneqwd,  having  eitber 
the  ascent  or  the  descent  longer  than  the  other  part. 

The  succession  of  the  seven  sounds  of  any  one  series,  to 
which  tbe  octave  is  usually  added,  is  called  the  Natural  or 
Diatonic  Scale.  In  speech,  as  in  music,  it  consists  of  five 
tones  uid  two  semitones,  tbe  latter  being  the  spaces  between 
its  Uiird  and  fburth  and  its  seventh  and  eighth  degrees.  But 
a  progression  may  also  be  fbrmed  by  semitones ;  these  have 
only  half  the  extent  of  pitch  which  the  f^ll  times  have: 
like  them,  they  may  be  carried  upwards  or  downwards,  and 
they  often  occur  in  the  form  of  -waves.  Tbey  serve  fx  tbe 
exiffession  of  animal  distress. 

But  the  snooession  of  dtserete  sounds  may  be  exhibited 
under  still  more  minnto  divisitHn.  These  emsist  of  a  tran- 
sition from  place  to  place  in  pitch,  over  intervals  much 
smaller  than  a  semitone,  eadi  point  being,  as  it  were,  rapidly 
touched  by  a  short  and  abrupt  emission  of  voice.  This  de- 
scription may  be  illustrated  by  that  noise  in  the  throat 
which  is  called  gurgling,  and  1^  the  neighing  of  a  horse. 
The  analogy  here  regaras  principaUy  tbe  momentary  dura- 
tion, frequency,  and  abruptness  of  sound,  for  tbe  gurgling  is 
generally  made  by  a  qnick  iteration  in  one  unvarying  Tine 
of  pilch,  whereas  in  the  scale  now  under  .consideration  each 
successive  pulse  of  sound  is  taken  at  a  minute  interval 
above  the  last,  till  the  series  reaches  the  octave.  The  pre- 
cise extent  of  these  small  intervals  it  is  very  difficult  to  esti- 
mate. Tbey  may  however  be  canied  conoretdy  thrmigfa  the 
wider  intervals  of  the  anie,  jHorided  tbay  do  not  loee  their 
distinctive  diaractar  of  monentary  time  and  abmptnesa  of 
utterance.  These  concretes  are  used  both  in  laughter  and  in 
crying.  In  tbe  descending  scale,  the  direction  not  only  of 
the  radicals  but  of  the  vanishes  is  downwards.  hUonation 
ia  the  act  of  performing  the  moveDienta<rf  pitch  dmn^hthe 
several  sceba. 

There  are  then  fimr  scales  of  pileh  for  the  peeking 

voice : — 

1.  The  Concrete,  in  which  from  tbe  outset  to  the  termi- 
nation of  the  voice  there  is  no  appreciable  interval,  or  inter- 
ruption of  ooutinui^. 

2.  The  DiatomCf  the  transitions  of  wbioh  are  principally 
by  whole  tonea. 

8.  The  Smnitomct  oc  Cknmalie,  noaiiitii^  ot  an  entire 
sucmfiisinn  nf  sB—r**™'* 

4.  The  TVwBiNloii^  oensistiiig  of  minataiDtamla  smaller 
tfauktbaaemitoiih 


The  alphabet  is»  in  our  grammars,  usually  divided  into 
vowda,  eooaenants,  mutes,  and  aemivowels ;  but  it  will  be 
more  useful  to  class  the  elements  according  to  their  use  i» 
intonation.  As  Uie  number  of  these  elementary  aounda  in 
the  Elfish  langw^  exeeeds  the  litaal  aign^  and  some  of 
tbe  letters  are  made  to  repcesoit  various  sounds  without  any 
ruleof  discrimination,  it  is  neoMsary  to  use  short  words  a£ 
known  pronunciatton,  containing  the  elementary  sounds, 
with  the  lettecs  which  represent  them  marked  in  italica.  The 
elements  of  articulation  are  thirty-fiv^  and  they  may  be  or 
ranged  under  three  genwal  beads. 

I.  The  first  division  embrae«9,thgw.8epn4«  Tfaif)b>4i«vlay 
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the  pn^iertieg  of  the  radical  and  Tanisk  !a  the  most  perfect 
manner.  They  are  twdve  in  number,  and  are  heard  m  the 
usual  sound  of  the  separated  italics  in  the  following  wnds : — 
a-U,  o-rt,  o-n,  o-le^  o-ur,  t-sle.  Md,  eeA,  o»ie.  e-rr,*  «^nd, 
t-n.t  From  tiietr  forming  the  purest  and  most  plastic  mate- 
rial of  inttmatioD,  these  are  called  Tonic  sounds.  They  have 
a  more  muaieal  ijuality  than  the  other  elements ;  they  are 
capable  of  indefinite  prolongation ;  admit  of  the  concrete  and 
tremulous  rise  and  nil  through  all  the  intervals  of  pitch, 
and  may  be  uttered  more  forcibly  than  the  other  elementary 
sounds,  as  veil  as  with  more  abruptness. 

II.  The  next  division  includes  a  number  of  sounds  pos- 
sessing variously  among  themselves  properties  analogous  to 
those  of  the  tonics,  but  differing  in  degree.  They  amount  to 
foujrteen,  and  are  marked  by  the  separated  italics  in  the  fol- 
lowing words:— B-ot,  ct-are,  j'-ive,  v-ile,  c-one,  ff-e,  tc-o, 
ih-en,  a-;:^ur^  si-n^,  I-ove,  m-ay.  n-ot,  r-oe. 

From  their  inferiority  to  the  tonioa  in  all  the  emphatic 
and  elegant  purposes  of  speetdi.  whilst  tb^  a^it  in  some 
measure  of  being  intonated,  or  carried  concretely  through 
the  intervals  of  pitch,  they  are  called  VuMonte  sounds. 

III,  The  remaining  nine  elements  are  aspirations,  and 
have  not  that  sort  of  sound  which  is  called  vocality.  They 
are  produced  by  a  current  of  the  whispering  breath  through 
certain  positions  of  the  enunciative  o^ans.  They  are 
heard  in  the  words— U-p.  on-t,  ai-k,  i-f,  ye-«.  A-e,  iM-eat, 
M-in,  p\i-th. 

As  they  admit  of  little  or  no  pitch,  and  supply  no  part  of 
tlie  ooncrete  when  breathed  among  the  constttuMita  tn  sylla- 
bles, they  are  termed  the  Atonic  sounds. 

The  name  of  Abrupt  sounds  is  also  given  to  three  of  the 
subtonics  and  three  of  the  atonies,  namely  b,d,g,p,itkt 
since  they  confer  an  exphtive  character  on  Uie  following 
tonic,  the  hreath  bursting  out  after  a  complete  oodusioo^ 

In  coufocmi^  to  tbe  above  division  of  the  letters,  and 
with  especial  rcsSnenos^  tbe  time  which  is  occupied  in  pro- 
nunciation, syllables  are  divided,  into  three  classes— 1st,  Im- 
mutable, such  as  ait  ap,  eh,  Aop-less,  pi<-&U,  ao-o0]t>-tBnce ; 
2nd,  Mut<UfI«,  as  yet,  what,  ^of-itude,  des-fmc-tion ;  3rd, 
Ind^mte,  as  go,  thee,  for,  man,  Hll,  de-^,  be-^ui'2?, 
ex-treme,  er-ro-neous.  It  is  the  peculiar  nature  of  this  last 
class  of  syllables,  that  to  whatever  necessary  degree  their 
quantity  is  prolonged,  their  character  is  still  preserved, 
while  tbe  mutable  and  the  immutable  in  some  cases  idmost 
lose  their  identity  by  too  great  an  addition  to  their  time. 
The  use  of  these  distinctions  will  appear  in  the  sequel. 

Thus  much  having  been  premised,  it  will  be  the  more  easy 
to  understand  the  general  divisions  of  vocal  sound.  All  tlw 
varieties  of  sound  in  the  human  vince  may  be  referred  to  ibe 
foUowing  gennal  heads 

Quakiy,  Fonet  Time,  and  Piteh.^ 

I.  Theterma  by  wbieb  the  Qt»^  or  kmd  of  mice  is  dis- 
tinguished an  rough,  smooth,  harsh,  fiilU  thin,  slender, 
son,  moaieal,  and  some  others  of  the  sanw  neb^liorioal 

structnre. 

There  are  three  different  sorts  of  voioe.  the  natural,  tbe 
falsette,  and  the  orotund,  to  which  must  be  added  tbe 
lohupar,  which,  striotly  speaking,  is  not  voiee.  The  natural 
is  that  which  we  employ  in  ordinary  speaking.  It  indudes 
a  range  of  pilch  from  the  lowest  utteiable  sound  up  to  that 
point  at  which  the  voiee  is  said  to  break.  At  this  point  the 
natural  voice  ceases,  and  the  higher  parts  of  the  scale  are 
made  by  a  shriller  kind,  called  ihe/aUette,  of  which  the  cry, 
tbe  scream,  tbe  yell,  and  all  shrillnesa  are  various  nudes. 
The  name  of  oro(iMd(firom  oe  rotmdym)  is  givMi  to  that 
natural  or  hnproyed  manner  of  uttering  the  elanenta,  which 
exhibits  them  with  a  fulness,  clearnesi,  stxangth,  smooth- 
ness, and  a  ringing  or  miuieal  quality  raxely  Iward  in  ordi^ 
lury  speecb,      wfaidi  is  never  found  in  its  h%hait  exeel- 

*  Tha  writer  of  tUa  artkls  h»a  pmoul  opportii^ly  of  kwnriag  that  hj 
Oiii  word  Dt.  Riuk  sMBtto  darfgMtathatamBdwUdi  lfi.ODUnpraMmi 

by  Aer. 

I  If  «l  or  w,  u  la  «oiM  and  b*  id(M  u  pnhaW  tluv  oaiH  tlu  vim- 
WorUistoBlMwmbelhMMK. 

t  It  ia<tiB<wlt  todacidaoti  thaanalyaMofUiaatoiMmaryaoaadaiapwiaBfd 
by  th«  alphabet.  Tlut  of  Dr.  Ruah  U  giTeo  in  the  t«xL  Tba  Colloiriajr  haa 
baen  fnna^hcd  to  the  writatof  tbli  article  by  Mr.  CuU.  Kai,  MtM^  bM  (rte 
ftom  objrctioQa,  ii  mucaooBplete. 

I.  Vowii.t,  aaheardUtlM  Mlowiogayllablea:— alV>ta*B^els*>sdt  $A, 
hit,  tkle.  fa.  (lid,  one,  on,  m,  eaba,  pull,  a«r,  oft. 

IL  OmnovaVTa.    1.  Fata  Ciniio*m((:— «>-,  4a,  fo.Jct.  aWiMi,  roa.Mt.  wc, 

fuii.ttD,eA>iii.a*ta,Min,i>tan.  In  ftll  brMfarea  alaneBtaT 


lence  exo^  as  the  effect  of  long  and  careful  cnltrvaliDn. 
This  voice  u  highly  agreeable  to  the  ear;  it  is  possessed  by 
actors  of  eminence,  and  is  peculiaity  adapted  to  set  fwrtfa  ths 
beauties  of  epic  and  tra^c  competition.  The  vMiper  is  the 
oonstituent  of  the  atonic  elements;  hut  all  the  tonics,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  subtonics,  may  likewise  be  uttered  ia 
this  mode  of  sound.  Ths  subtonies  v,x,u, 2ft,  when 
whispered,  are  not  re^eetively  di&rent  from  the  mlonicB  /, 
t,  um,  th-ia,  eh. 

II.  For  the  speciflcations  of  Fbree  we  use  the  vords 
strong,  weak,  feeble,  loud,  soft,  forciUe^  and  Ciint.  These 
are  indefinite  in  their  indication,  and  witlunit  any  fixed  re- 
lationship in  degree. 

III.  Timet  in  the  art  of  speaking,  is  divided  into  long, 
short,  quick,  slow,  and  rapid.  These  disttnetions  may 
suffice  for  the  c<numon  purposes  of  discourse ;  if  more  pre- 
cision is  requited,  a  notation  will  he  found  ih  Mr.  Steele's 
/VonxSa  BationaMe,  The  dittinetion  of  immutable^  mu- 
table, and  indefinite  syllables  has  xefennce  to  time,  ud 
bus  been  already  treated  <Mr. 

IV.  The  meaning  of  Uie  term  as  applied  to  speech, 
has  been  already  explained.  - 

We  come  now  to  the  application  of  these  elements  and 
distinctions  to  the  practical  purposes  of  reading  and  speech. 

In  plain  narr^ive  or  description,  the  concrete  utterance 
of  each  syllable  is  made  through  the  interval  of  a  tone,  and 
the  successive  concretes  have  a  slight  difference  of  pitch  re- 
latively to  each  other.  The  appropriation  of  these  concretes 
to  syllables,  and  tbe  manna"  in  which  tbe  succession  of  their 
pitch  is  varied,  ace  exemplified  in  the  following  notation* — 

Ht  Mdi  In    Bir  va«f%  li^  fl-  alia  bonk  or    »  a*- 


If  these  lines  and  the  eneloaed  spaoes  be  sapipOBsd.  eMb 
in  proximate  order,  to  denote  flw  diffsrence  n  a  tone  in 
pitch,  the  successions  of  the  radical  points,  vith  their 
issuing  vanish,  will  show  the  places  of  the  syUaUn  of  the 
superscribed  sentence  in  easy  and  unimpassioncd  uttorance, 
though  it  is  not  denied  that  a  somewhat  different  arrange- 
ment might  also  be  agreeable.  The  perceptioa  of  the  suc- 
cessions here  exemplified  is  called  (in  a  restricted  mMuing 
of  the  term)  the  melody  of  speech. 

In  simple  phraseol<^,  which  conven  but  little  feeling  or 
emphatic  sentiment,  most  of  the  syllables,  except  one  or 
two  of  the  last  in  the  sentence,  consist  of  the  upward  radical 
and  vanishing  tone.  Tbe  succession  of  these  concrete  tones 
is  made  with  a  variation  of  pitch,  in  which  any  two  proxi 
mate  concretes  never  dififor  from  each  other  more  than  tbe 
interval  of  a  tone,  nor  do  there  ooour  more  than  tfim  sue- 
cessive  tones  in  one  direction  either  wpwaids  or  downwards. 
This  is  called  the  dfoAmttf  lmfo(4^  The  rise  of  each  aem^ 
rate  syllable  is  called  the  exmereie  piteh  of  mclodjr.  and  tbe 
place  which  eadi  syllable  assumes  above  or  below  the  pre- 
ceding, the  ndieal  piidk.  The  current  melody  of  soatenees 
in  plain  discourse  admits  of  considerable  variety,  but  the 
forms  of  radical  pitch  are  all  reducible  to  a  limited  number 
of  aggregates  of  the  concrete  tones,  whiefa  may  be  ealled 
the  fm-ases  <^  melody.  Their  forms  are  punted  aot  in  tin 
notation  of  the  fi>Uowing  lines  :— 


Tliat  qiHU-    tar        mat  Ow     akU-    fal  Qrcclu  aa- 


HoMtan.  PsmnglMaw.  BUafOlttm*.  MUmDMbm 
Whm  TBB  «fld     8r  tnn    Join    Oa     waBa     af  ttar- 


FUllBg  Triwna. 


AttenaUon, 


TrUdof  UiaCadnea. 


The  melody  of  the  cadence,  as  distiiwnished  from  the 
current  melody,  is  formed  on  the  two  or  three  last  syllables 
of  a  sentence,  and  is  effected  by  a  descent  of  radical  pitch 
through  three  eoiqoint  d^reea,  with  a  downward  concrete 
always  on  the  last,  and  frequently  on  tbe  preeeding.  One 
form  of  the  cadence  has  been  illnttiated  m  the  sentence^ 
the  notation  of  which  haa  hean  gimnboK:  bul  there  an 
Digitized  by  VjOOylC 
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varioas  forau  ueordinK  to  the  eonpoiMnt  parte  and  the 
sense. 

Plain  declarative  aentences  generaUy  take  pne  ibmn  or 
other  of  the  cadence,  in  order  to  mark  the  satiftlkctory  elow 
of  the  period ;  and  downward  concretes  are  also  ftvquently 
introduced  into  what  are  called  loose  sentences,  to  denoto 
that  the  sense  ia  complete,  and  that  the  succeeding  olause 
does  not  modify  that  which  precedes  it  Where^  on  the 
contraiy,  the  sense  is  suspended,  as  it  most  commonly  is  in 
the  middle  of  a  sentence,  the  concretes  must  have  an  up- 
ward direction. 

For  conveying  the  peculiarities  of  sentiment  or  feeling, 
or,  in  other  words,  for  the  «^prwMMm  fjf  tpaeeh,  a  much 
more  varied  apparatus  is  neoMaaiy.  This  expression  is 
effeoted  hj  quality,  time,  pause,  melody,  pitoh,  the  waves, 
tha  wmttukei,  the  tremor;  forae,  and  rhytlun,  all  which  are 
only  BO  many  (bnns  of  the  four  giaieru  dlviuoos  of  vocal 
sound  above  specified. 

I.  Most  of  the  elements  which  range  under  the  general 
head  of  Qualitif  have  already  been  enumerated.  It  must 
howeva  be  remarked  that  they  are  susceptible  of  combina- 
tion with  the  varioas  modes  and  degrees  of  force,  time,  and 
pitch.  In  short,  quality  of  voice  must  necessarily  he  united 
with  soma  of  the  degrees  of  the  other  genera ;  for,  whatever 
he  the  kind,  it  will  be  either  strong  or  weak ;  its  time  must 
be  long  or  short ;  and  it  must  be  of  some  definite  radical  or 
concrete  pitch.  Certain  qualities  of  the  voice  are  however  ex- 
clusively congenial  with  pirtioular  conditions  of  theseothar 
accidenti ;  dun  smoothnesa  will  more  generally  afbct  the 
moderate  d^rees  of  force. 

II.  7¥m«.— -The  degrees  of  duratton  of  the  voice  repre- 
sented by  the  terms  long,  short,  and  the  rate  by  quick  and 
alow,  are  amone  the  most  effective  means  of  expression ; 
rage,  mirth,  raillei^,  and  impatience  affecting  a  quick  time ; 
and  slowness  of  time  being  the  symbol  of  sorrow,  grief, 
respect,  veneration,  dignity,  apathy,  contrition,  and  bX\  other 
sentiments  which  embrace  the  idea  of  deliberation.  A  stow 
time  of  discourse,  if  not  made  by  long  quantities  on  single 
syllables,  would  be  offensive  from  its  pauses ;  these  two 
forms  of  time  therefore  necessarily  involve  each  other. 
Slowness  of  time  and  long  quantity  are  generally  joined 
with  tht>  element  of  the  wave,  since  tha  return,  or  contrary 
flexure  of  intervals,  is  one  of  the  means  for  producing  an 
extension  of  time  without  destroying  the  equaUe  concrete 
of  apeeeb,  or,  in  other  words,  without  passing  into  song. 
Tba  wave  of  a  tone  wiU  be  percetved  in  the  dignified  and 
appropriate  dttoranoe  of  the  syllables  marked  in  italics  in 
the  fiulowlng  lines 

'  ArfM  M,  thM  HmOW  pIfM  of  Mnlh. 
Ttat  I  «■  awta  «Bd  inlfa  wUi  Am  balAm.* 
MjUfH  gAftlnEflr  hMm^  IM4m, 

Or  of  Uie  er«rMl.  eo-ctarOBl  bauB, 
May  1  axprm  that,  «a6te*udf 

III.  The  use  of  Ptau«  for  the  more  conspicuous  display 
of  sense  and  sentiment,  by  separating  certain  words  or 
aggregates  of  words  ftom  each  other,  is  of  great  ooosequenca 
in  elocution,  but  cannot  be  gone  into  at  length  in  this 
article^  To  these  pauses  ^e  grammatical  points  are  by  no 
means  a  sufficient  guide.  [Punctuation.] 

IV.  A  ounptahennve  aeoount  of  Mdodfi  wonld  properly 
repnaut  it  at  praduead  by  a  variation  in  the  tim^  pauses, 
ftvoe,  and  pitm  of  the  vuoe,  since  the  well-amxMnted  uses 
and  dispontions  «^  thaaa  acddenta  make  up  the  i^reeable 
impression  of  speech ;  but  we  use  it  here  as  relating  solely 
to  the  successions  of  radical  pitch.  Under  this  bead  it  may 
he  remarked  that  a  predominance  of  the  monotone  is  suited 
to  feelings  of  dignity,  grie^  tenderness,  solemnity,  and 
serious  admonition ;  that  the  aUemat«  pknue  well  describes 
the  earnest  excitement  necessarily  produced  by  the  rapid 
sucoesaion  of  incident;  and  that  progrestion  gradually 
rising  and  &Uing  through  the  whole  compatt  qf  the  voice 
corresponds  with  a  wide  variation  of  force  m  the  sentiment. 
For  illustrations  of  these  modea  see  Dr.Ruah'i  JPHilotopkif 
qf  the  Voice,  m.  112,  144. 

V.  iVieA.— Discrete  pitoh  is  lUustntod  hj  the  word  muet 
in  the  ftdlowing  passage.    Aa  it  is  m  syllable  which  does 
not  admit  of  pnuongation,  it  is  taisad  dianetely  a  third 
•faem  the  pTeeediI^;— 
Mf  I  ant  «oai«&  mU  h>. 

Btrt  whk  tha  bMt,  Ito  MMUr.  Mt  Ow  Mb 

We  have  an  example  of  a  concrete  rising  ^th  on  htat^, 
and  of  a  ditcrete  third  on  mor-,  in  the  following :~ 
P.  C  No.  1036 


ABdfan»     tf    m-   nor.    Ul     m-  wakw  from    |ha  toak. 


It  we  suppose  that  the  following  words  are  spoken  inter- 
rogatively, and  tint  they  express  surprise,  the  oonmte 
rising  fl^  must  be  given  to  the  emphatic  syllables : 

Oire  Brota*  a  staliM  vllh  hii  uie«aton  f 

Jt,  on  the  other  hand,  the  line  be  read  as  a  command,  the 
direction  of  the  concretes  will  be  downwards. 

On  the  word  know,  in  the  following  clause,  not  only  doea 
the  TOice  descend  concretely  a  third  or  a  fifth,  but  this  de- 
scent  begins  diacretoly  a  third  above  the  preceding  word  :— 

W*  know  what  «•  vocAilh  te  aatnOiaa  k  of  tba  Jcwi. 

As  the  diatonic  melodyis  suited  to  plain  narration  and  de- 
scription, so  will  the  emphasis  be  the  mcne  strongly  marked 
in  proportion  to  the  wider  extent  of  the  intorvals,  wlwther 
of  coDoete  or  of  discrete  pitoh.  which  are  employed-  It  may 
also  be  remarked  in  general,  that  the  upwara  concretes  de- 
note interrogation,  doubt,  or  what  is  concessive,  conditional, 
hypothetical ;  the  downward  concretes  deiute  what  is  strong, 
certain,  authoritotive,  as  also  wonder,  admiration,  surprise 
and  exclamation,  vhen  not  conjoined  with  an  inton^ative 
meaning. 

VI.  The  Wave  is  a  very  frequent  element  of  expression, 
and  performs  high  functions  in  speech.  In  its  minor  forms 
it  ia  used  to  give  length  and  emphasis  to  sylhibles  and  dignity 
to  utterance ;  in  its  wider  intorvals  it  is  admirably  expressive 
of  irony  and  derision.  Thus  the  irony  of  the  fcliowing  pas- 
sage can  be  brought  out  only  by  the  indirect  wave  of  a  Slh  in 
both  places  in  which  it  occurs  :— 

BatUbteUabiana  toompanDnMoaaOkMUu  aod  «WMl*aa  with  Clo- 
dhMt  allaarMhtraalBmiaatvantobiaUt,  botnoonaoM paUMtlrbMiUM 
daattorcairiiu. 

VIL  The  Semitonee.—TbeK  are  used  for  the  expression 
of  com{daint,  pity,  RrieC  plaintive  supplication,  and  other 
sentiments  cmgHiiu  with  these.  The  intonation  by  thecon- 
crete  semitone  unniversally  the  symbolof  nature  for  animal 
distress.  It  affecto  generally  a  stow  time  and  long  quantity 
in  utterance^  and  is  therefore  most  commonly  heud  in  the 
form  of  the  wave.  Tbe  intetjective  exclamations  of  pain, 
grie(  love,  and  eompassuHi,  are  prolongations  of  the  tonic 
elements  on  this  interval ;  but  it  may  be  executed  on  the 
short  time  of  immutable  syllables,  such  as  cttp.  The  appro- 
priate utterance  of  the  following  line  wfll  euibtt  the  wave 
of  the  semitone  on  the  most  important  syllables,  poor  and 
old  being  distinguished  by  direct  unequal  waves  of  the  same 
iniervaL  It  must  be  token  as  an  isolated  line,  and  not  in 
conjunction  with  the  verse  of  which  it  forms  part 

fi-  tjr      Uia       Mt-       mn     of       ■      poor       oU  man. 

"I 


Till.  T%»  TWmor.— When  tbe  tremulous  ftinction  is 
made  through  the  second,  third,  flflh,  or  octave,  or  Uuongh 
the  wave  of  these  intervals,  it  joins  tbe  sentiment  of  deri- 
sion, mirth,  joy,  or  exultation,  to  that  of  interrogatfon,  sur* 
prise,  command,  or  scorn,  conveyed  by  the  smooth  concrete 
of  those  intervals.  In  short,  it  is  the  introduction  into  speech 
of  what  is  transferable  in  the  function  of  laughter,  and  it 
adds  thereto  all  the  meaning  and  force  of  iu  sati^uitioiL 
Thus 

"Ttm  art  Um  ndna  of  Ibe  aaUeat  mn. 
That  mr  lited  fa  tbe  tMa  oTtiinea.' 

There  is  a  sentimmt  of  exultation  and  a  superlativeneu 
of  oompliment  in  this  eulogy,  which  cannot  be  properly  ex- 
presaed  by  tha  smooth  movement  of  the  ooncreto ;  hut  if  the 
first  syllable  of  the  empbatie  word  noMett  be  uttered  with 
the  tremulous  intonation  of  tbe  wave  of  the  third  or  second, 
this  will  give  the  vocal  consummation  to  the  feeling  which 
su^esto  the  exceeding  measure  of  the  praise. 

The  chuckle  is  an  example  of  a  somewhat  similar  appli- 
cation. 

When  the  tremor  is  formed  of  a  single  tonic,  in  tbe  semi- 
tone or  ite  waves,  it  constitutes  the  function  of  crying ;  And 
when  emptoyed  in  the  syllahi^^  jQton»tiQniaf.theick  
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melody,  it  seU  a  more  luarked  distiDction  on  those  empbalic 
wonls' which  express  the  sentiments  of  tenderness,  grief, 
tupplicatioo,  and  other  connatural  states  of  feelinff.  This 
may  be  illustrated  on  the  emphatic  syllahlea  of  the  line  just 
quoted: — *  Pity  the  sorrows,  &c. 

IX.  The  application  of  the  different  degreei  of  Force  to 
the  purposes  of  expression  is  almost  too  obvious  to  require 
illustration.  Thus  the  distance  of  a  person  spoken  to  is  pic- 
tured by  loudness,  and  neamest  by  abatement  of  fsrco ;  «e- 
crecy  muffles  the  voice  afainst  discovery,  and  doubt  adopts 
the  subterfuge  of  an  undertone.  Certainty  and  anger  as- 
sume force  and  atrength.  All  sentiments  which  are  unbe- 
coming or  ditgrae^iM  smother  the  voice  into  softer  degrees, 
in  the  desire  to  conceal  even  the  voluntary  utterance  of 
them.  Joy  to  loud,  and  so  are  bodily  ptun,  fear,  and 
terror* 

Such  are  some  of  the  uses  of  force  when  applied  to 
phrases,  or  to  one  or  more  sentences,  in  order  to  distinguish 
them  tram  adjacent  phrases  or  sentences  in  discourse.  There 
are  other  applications  of  it,  to  single  words,  to  syllables,  and 
to  certain  parts  of  the  concrete  movement,  into  which,  though 
of  some  consequence,  it  is  not  within  the  purport  of  this  ar- 
ticle to  enter.  They  will  be  found  described  in  Dr.  Rush's 
Philosophy  of  the  Voice. 

The  coromou  idea  of  Emphasis,  it  may  be  remarked,  is 
that  of  mere  force;  but  it  is  more  correctly  defined  to  be 
the  expressive  but  occasional  distinction  of  a  syllable,  and 
coiuequenily  of  the  whole  word,  by  one  or-more  of  the  spe- 
cific modes  of  time,  quality,  force,  and  pitch.  Most  of  these 
have  bean  illustrated  under  the  above  heads. 

X.  Rhythm  is  one  of  the  applications  of  force  and  quan- 
tity. It  may  be  defined  to  he  the  metrical  arrangement  of 
speech.  It  is  not  mainly  dependant  on  custom  or  on  the 
genius  of  any  languid  whatever,  but  arises  from  the  very 
manner  in  which  speech  is  produced,  and  is  as  involuntary 
as  the  throb  or  remission  of  the  pulse,  or  the  inhaling  and 
respiration  of  the  breath.  In  the  formation  of  speech  thei-e 
is  a  regular  action  and  reaction  of  the  organs  which  produce- 
it  To  forma  heavy  syllable,  or  one  which  has  accentual 
stress  upon  it,  these  organs  are  necessarily  placed  in  a  cer- 
tain position;  and  from  their  very  nature  it  is  necessary  that, 
before  they  form  another  heavy  syllable,  they  should  recover 
their  first  position ;  but  the  time  which  is  occupied  in  this 
recovery  of  their  position  is  not  always  lost  to  the  purposes  of 
apeeeh,  for  it  may  be  flUed  up  with  one  or  more  syllables, 
which  have  no  stress,  and  whioh  are  therefiwe  very  properly 
denominated  light;  if  it  is  not  filled  up  in  thia  way  it  is  a 
pause  or  rest  To  illostiate  this,  let  oa  take  the  words— 

Oua,  two,  three,  four,  Sta 

These  monysllables,  if  distinctly  and  deliberately  pro- 
nounced, have  two  peculiaritio!) ;  each  has  the  organic  stress 
or  emphasis, and  each  has  a  pause  after  it.  Let  tbesepauses 
be  filled  up  with  the  light  syllable  andi  and  thai  the  two 
lines,  viz.:— 

Om  ud  two  ud  thiM  «nd  ftu  ud  S*e  ud 

and 

One,      two,      ttuM,      fenr,  At^ 

will 'be  of  exactly  the  same  length  as  to  time  in  music,  or 
rhythm  in  speech,  the  syllable  and  occupying  no  more  time 
than  what  necessarily  intervenes  between  the  syllables 
under  organic  emphasis. 

This  alternate  action  and  reaction  of  the  organs  of  sneech 
was  called  by  the  Greeks  1^  the  significant  terms  Thesis 
and  Arsis  :  the  fbrmer  denotmg  the  setting  down  of  a  sylla- 
ble, as  the  setting  down  of  the  foot  in  wuking ;  the  latter 
denoting  the  raising  qf  it  up,  like  the  lifting  of  the  foot 
from  the  ground ;  the  former  producing  the  heavy  syllable^ 
the  latter  the  light  ones. 

The  weight  (u  syllables,  or  in  other  words,  the  stress  with 
which  they  are  enunciated,  must  be  carefully  distinguished 
from  their  quantity,  since  the  weight  or  stress  with  which 
the  syllable  is  uttered  does  not  always  correspond  to  the 
relative  time  which  the  utterance  requires.  Thus  in  the 
word  pensive,  the  syllable  pen  is  the  heavier,  but  it  is  not 
longer  than  the  syllable  sive.  So  also  in  the  word  intoard, 
there  is  an  equahty  of  time  in  the  two  syllables,  hot  not  of 
weight  In  banish,  banner,  banter,  the  fint  syllable  is  heavy 
but  short;  in  paper,  fap«r,  vc^ur,  it  is  both  heavy  and 
long ;  and  the  same  observation  applies  to  misery,  middle, 
mistress,  compared  with  miter,  minor,  mitre. 

Those  emphatical  divisions  into  which,  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  oi^ans,  all  speedi  naturally  fiilb,  an  callea 


|>y  writers  on  this  gabject]  cadences.*  Every  full  spohn 
cadence  consists  of  a  heav}'8yUable,andof  one  or  mo.v  lu;iit 
ones,  but  pauses  may  be  substituted  to  make  up  tl.e  tune 
which  any  of  these  syllables,  would  occupy.  Measure,  or 
metre,  thWefore  in  speech  naturally  distributes  itself  mU> 
two  kinds :  common  measure,  which,  according  to  Sir.  Steele, 
is  the  allotment  of  two  crotchets  or  their  equivalenu  toeach 
cadence;  and  triple  measure,  which  is  the  allotment 
three  crotchets  or  their  equivalents  to  each  cadence  ;  em- 
phasis however  will  sometimes  prolong  the  duration  of  a 
cadence  bej'ond  the  allotted  time,  just  as  an  luf  libitum 
allowed  in  solos  in  music.  Without  entering  further  iuiu 
minute  distinctions  or  exceptions,  the  following  maysem 
as  apecimens  of  each  kind.  This  mark  $  indicates  a  short 
pause,  this  |  a  longer,  and  this  ^  a  still  longer  one:— 

Ojmmon  Measure. 

So  1 1         dw  I  rnatdiaa  |  f  of  the  |  Trepan  ( ilMet  | 
ITfaBn  I  ruth'd  im- 1  peiDuuit  |  UirMxh  tha  t  Scmk  |  latol  1 
I  Ulm  I  Paris  I  fattow'd  1 1  to  Uie  I  lUn  »■  [  Umi :  I 
Both  1 1  braMUqs  I  ilBnililer,  f  I  Wlh  n- 1  Mh^  In  I  ami.*  I 

'  Steakbt  mlM  |  are  f  hath  |  eauRbt  now  |  plammM,  \ 
WUttt  tb«  I  lambopa  |  romid  f  it  |  meaaunt,  ] 
RuMct  I  lawntl  and}  IhUawa  I  grey,  | 
Where  die  |  ftibbUDK  |  nodu  {  So  f  itriy ;  | 
Moontaiiuf  I  on  whose  |  barrnu  |  tiraut 
TliB  I  lalKHmag  |  cloud*  J  do  |  oOen  |  reiL*  { 

Triple  Measure. 

'H  At  the  [chiaeDf  the  Idaytwbeo  the  |  hamlet  b  j  atiU.C 
And  I  iDort^UI  the  |  sweets  offer-  ]  ^tfuloiiu  |  pn>*e  :f  I 
^  Wtiaii  I  uoii;lit  bat  the  |  turreuIE  ii  I  Iteard  oo  the  I  hiH.f 
A-od  I  Dougbi  but  the  |  nlfhttngate'B  |  taag  {  in  tha  |  gmm.'  |  | 

If  this  system  of  measuring  verse  were  adopted,  the 
prosody  not  only  of  oiu*  own  but  of  the  learned  langua^ 
would  be  greatly  simplified.  The  list  of  feet  whi«h  is 
usually  given  at  the  beginning  of  the  '  Gradus  ad  Famas- 
sum.'  would  be  reduced  to  four  or  five ;  we  should  bear 
no  such  unnatural  foot  as  an  iamb  or  an  anapast.  and  the 
syllable  at  tha  beginning  of  an  iambio  Ihie  would  either  of 
itself  form  a  cadence,  or  would  be  the  elose  of  a  eadenee,  of 
which  a  pause  or  the  last  qrllahle  of  tha  preoe^ng  line 
would  fbrm  the  commencement  Tlioae  Unes  cf  Anaereoo 
would  then  be  reduced  to  the  troc^udc  measure;  thus : — 

I  dfX-  I  w  X(-  I  ytiv  'A-  I  rpuiat,  ( 
I        \  V  St  \  ULaS/iov  I  ^Stiv,  I 
$  a  I  fiagffi-  [  rot  It  \  xop^ov  i 
H  t-  I  pvra  I  fio-Jvov  |  ijxtc  | 

From  the  above  examples  it  is  clear  that  there  is  a  regular 
rhythmus  in  poetry ;  and  it  cannot  he  necessary  to  in^t  on 
this  being  stcicily  attended  to,  if  we  would  read,  verse  in  an 
agreeable  and  expressive  manner.  Prose  also  baa  iisrhyib- 
mus.  for  the  alternate  action  and  reaction  of  the  organs  of 
speech  necessarily  proceeds,  whether  what  is  spoken  he  prose 
or  verse ;  and  the  only  difference  (so  &r  as  aouod  is  con- 
cerned) between  these  two  species  of  eoinpoaition  is,  that  vene 
consists  of  a  regular  sucoession  of  stmiur  eadenees.  or  of  a 
limited  variety  of  cadences,  divided  by  grammatical  panses 
and  emphasis  into  proportional  clauses,  so  as  to  pnseBl 
sensible  responses  to  the  ear  at  regular  proportioaed  dis- 
tances ;  prose,  on  the  other  band,  is  composed  of  aU  soils  of 
cadences,  arranged  without  attention  to  obvious  rule,  and 
divided  into  clauses  which  have  no  obviously  ascertained 
proportion,  and  present  no  responses  to  the  ear  at  any  lep- 
timate  or  determined  intervals. 

There  is  nothing  which  contributes  more  to  the  tliyth- 
mlcol  flow  of  prose  than  giving  a  light  soand  to  mono- 
syllables. If  this  be  done,  they  then  form  the  Utter  part  of 
cadences,  of  which  eitherpauses,oremphatieal  monoayllabies, 
or  the  emphasized  syllables  of  longer  wmds  fbrra  the  be* 
ginning;  but  if  tbey  be  pronounced  heavy,  it  is  then  ne- 
cessary that  they  ^nld  themselves  form  the  beginniDg  «f 
new  cadences,  which  is  the  occasion  of  many  pauses  being 
introduced,  and  of  a  heavy  and  halting  character  beii^ 
commtpicated  to  the  piece.  Thus  the  clause  '  Let  not 
your  I  heart  be  |  troubled,*  |  will  be  rhythmical  if  your  be 
thus  made  a  light  syllable;  but  the  e^t  will  be  very 
difterent  if  it  be  read  thus:— 'Let  not  |  yonrf  |  heart  bef 
troubled.'  | 

Of  the  advantage  of  cadences  in  triple  measure  tn  have 
a  beautiful  illustration  in  the  first  verse  of  the  136th 
Psalm  :— 

I'D  I  thaDkamito  tha  (  ixml ;  1 1  f  tbr  Iw  b  |  BMd.|  f  |te  Ua  | 

CD- 1  dnretti  tot  [  em.'  '  ' 

'  Mans  iiroperl 
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On  the  other  hand,  a  succession  of  heavy  syllables,  with 
a  cause  intervening,  is  one  of  the  most  expressive  fbrms  of 
emphasis  both  in  prose  and  Terse.  Thus  the  following  line 
fhim  Milton  woola  lose  ell  its  fbree,  if  read  ao  as  to  fonn 
only  the  usual  number  of  six  cadences :  emphasis  prolongs 
it  to  eight,  thus 

•Rocki,!  [GavM,IIUk«(.tI  tiiu,|  |  bcigi,|  |  dontand  |  ihadsa  of  |  deatk'!  t 

Independently  of  its  agreeable  effect  trpan  the  ear,  and 
its  power  as  an  element  of  expression,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that,  as  rhythm  arises  from  the  very  maaner  in  which  speech 
is  produced  by  the  organs,  he  who  speaks  agreeably  to  its 
laws  will  speak  easily  to  himseU,  The  practice  of  reading 
or  speaking  aloud,  with  a  due  attention  to  the  rbythmus, 
may  even  be  noommended  as  a  means  of  improving  the 
health,  sinoe  it  brings  into  regular  and  natural  action  the 
muscles  of  the  faee,  the  throat,  and  the  chest;  and  no  at^ 
tempt  completely  and  permanently  to  remove  impediments 
of  speech  can  be  successful,  which  is  not  based  on  the 
principle  here  developed. 

(A  succinct  account  of  rhythm  will  be  found  in  'Wood's 
Grammar  EtocuHon,  ch.  iv.  and  v. ;  and  the  subject  is 
treated  much  more  at  length  in  Steele's  Proaodta  Ra- 
iioruUis  ;  in  Thelwall's  lUutiraiiont  <^  EngUth  Rhpthmua  ; 
in  Roe's  Princvplet  Rhythm ;  and  in  Chapman's  Music, 
Meiody,  and  Rhythmut  of  the  EngUth  Language,  8vo, 
Bdinbu^h,  1819 ;  as  well  as  in  his  Bkythmical  Grammar^ 
12mo.  1821.) 

Method  <if  Traaiing  and  Strengthening  the  Voiee.— In 
order  to  read  and  speak  veil,  it  is  necessary  to  have  all 
the  vooal  etomonts  under  complete  command,  so  that  they 
may  be  duly  applied  whenever  they  are  required  for  the 
vivid  and  elMant  delineation  of  the  sense  and  sentiment  of 
diaconrse.  Ibe  student  therefore  should  flrst  practise  on 
the  thir^'flva  alphabetio  elements,  in  order  to  ensure  a  true 
and  easy  exeeution  of  their  unmixed  sounds.  This  will  be 
of  more  um  than  pronouncing  words  in  which  they  occur ; 
for  when  pronounoiad  singly,  the  elements  will  receive  a  con- 
centration of  the  organic  effort,  which  will  give  them  a 
clearness  of  sound  and  a  definite  outline,  if  we  may  so  speak, 
at  their  extremes,  making  a  fine  preparation  for  their  dis- 
tinct and  forcible  pronunciation  in  the  compounds  of  speech. 
He  should  then  take  one  or  more  of  the  tonie  elements,  and 
carry  it  thioogh  all  the  degreea  of  the  difttonie  and  concrete 
aeales,  both  in  an  upward  and  a  downward  direction,  and 
through  the  prinetpat  forms  of  the  wmve.  He  should  next 
take  some  one  bmiliar  sentence,  and  practise  uptm  it  with 
every  variety  of  intonation  of  whicdi  it  will  admit.  He  should 
afkwward*  run  thnwgh  the  phrases  of  melody,  and  the 
fcmnaofthe  cadence;  and  larayhe  should  reette.  with  all 
the  force  that  he  can  command,  some  passage  which  requires 
great  exertion  of  the  voice.  If  he  would  acquire  power 
and  volume  of  uttermoe,  he  must  practise  in  the  open  air, 
with  his  fiuje  to  the  wind,  his  bodv  perfectly  erect,  his  chest 
expanded,  his  tongue  retracted  and  depreased,  and  the  cavity 
of  his  mouth  as  much  as  possible  enli^ed ;  and  it  is  almost 
unnecessary  to  add  tiiat  anjrthing  which  improves  the 
general  tone  of  the  health  mil  proportionably  affect  the 
Ttnoe.  If  to  this  elementary  practice  the  student  add  a 
careftd  and  discriminating  anuysis  of  some  of  the  best  pieces 
which  our  language  etmtaina,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  and  if 
ha  strenuously  eiHeavoar  to  apply  to  them  all  the  scientific 

Srinciples  which  he  haa  learnt,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
e  wiU  acquire  a  manner  of  delivery,  whioh  will  do  am^e 
justice  to  any  subjeot  ou whioh  he  maybe  cslledtoesereiBe 
nis  vocal  powers. 

Intimately  connected  with  the  subject  of  delivery  is  that 
of  ^fton.  Oratorical  action  has  been  defined  to  be  the  just 
and  elegant  adaptation  of  every  part  of  the  body  to  the 
nature  and  import  of  the  subject  on  which  we  are  speaking. 
As  every  msn  who  £tielB  his  subject  will  necessarily  have 
some  aetion,  it  is  of  consequence  that  it  should  be  graceful 
and  significant.  The  flrst  point  to  be  attained  is  to  avoid 
awkwud  habits,  such  as  resting  the  chief  weight  of  the 
body  flrst  on  one  fbot  wid  then  on  the  other,  swinging  to 
and  fro,  jerking  forward  the  upper  part  of  the  body  on 
•very  emphatic  word,  keeping  tne  elbows  pinioned  to  the 
sides,  and  sawing  the  air  with  one  hand  with  one  unvaried 
and  ungraceful  motion.  As  for  the  attainment  of  excel- 
lences, more  specific  rules  most  be  sought  fbr  in  profossed 
treatises  on  the  subject,  but  the  following  general  directions 
will  be  found  to  embrace  much  that  is  useful :  *  Keep  the 
trunk  ftf  the  body  enot;  let  your  handa  be  at  liberty;  feel 


your  sufajeot,  and  the  aetion  will  eone;  reroiieetmg  at  the 
same  ti!i£e  that  the  riBht  hand  is  ctaeiitially  the  insmuBflBt 
of  aotion,  and  that  ttw  left  ihoold  be  OMd  only  h  mi1hh> 
dinate  to  it.' 

As  gesture  is  osed  for  the  flhutntkm  and  enftw— eirt  of 

language,  so  it  should  he  timited  in  its  application  to  saeh 
words  and  passages  as  admit  of  or  require  it.  A  judicious 
speaker  wOl  not  only  adapt  the  general  style  and  manner  of 
bis  aetion  to  the  subject,  the  plaoe,  and  the  occasion,  but 
even  when  he  allows  himself  the  greatest  latitude,  he  will 
reserve  his  gesture,  or  at  least  the  force  and  emament  of  it^ 
for  those  parts  of  his  discourse  for  whioh  he  also  reserves 
his  boldest  thoughts  and  his  moat  brilliant  expresakns. 

(On  the  subject  of  action  very  minute  directions  will  be 
found  in  Austin's  CAiranomto,  London,  4to.,  1M6 ;  see  also 
Chapman's  Music  the  EngUA  Laagmge,  p.  US ;  and 
Walker's  ElemmU  ^EtocaHon.) 

ORB,ORBlT.  ThewordorftwaignifiMtheciieuBfereiiee 
of  a  eirele  or  of  any  rannd  body ;  or6r  amoi^  the  astient 
astrouonm  meeat  the  vast  cryatal  sphuea  in  whioh  the 
heavenly  bodies  ware  supposed  to  be  placed  and  with  which 
they  rwrolved ;  hence  orb  came  to  be  used  for  a  sphere,  as 
when  the  sun  is  called  the  or6  q/"  day-  The  word  orbit  now 
means  the  relative  path  [Motiom]  in  whidi  a  planet  tiuveb 
round  the  sun  or  a  satellite  round  its  primary. 

We  should  perhaps  rather  say  that  by  the  orbit  of  a  pltnet, 
tecfaDioally  speaking,  is  meant  the  approximate  path,  cir- 
cular or  elliptic,  in  whioh  the  planet  m»  fbr  a  time  be  sup- 
posed to  move  without  sensible  error.  Thni  when  for  somo 
particular  purpose,  as  the  explanation  of  the  sMsons,  we  say 
the  earth  moves  round  the  aun  in  a  oirole,  we  make  an  orbtt 
which  is  exact  etunig^  for  that  purpose ;  end  when,  to  explain 
the  equation  of  time,  ve  aie  obliged  to  have  reeotuse  to  a 
more  exact  suppoiteiDn,  that  of  an  dliptio  motion,  «e  are 
still  mid  to  speak  ot  an  orbit  of  the  earth.  But  if  we 
were  to  speak  of  the  oloeely-folded  interlaeiog  i^ral  in 
whidi  the  centre  of  the  earth  actually  moves  round  the  sun, 
usage  (and  nothing  else)  would  require  us,  if  we  would  be 
uniurstood,  not  to  call  this  the  orbit  of  the  earth,  but  its 
real  path,  or  real  orbit,  at  some  such  distinetive  term ;  for 
it  is  generally  underatood  that  the  word  orbit  applies  at  most 
to  the  ellipse,  which  for  a  time  does  not  differ  sensibly  firom 
the  real  pa^  Tbewetieally  speaking,  this  ellipee  only 
touches  the  real  path  in  one  point ;  and  the  ellipse  which 
most  exactly  tends  to  eoinoidence  with  tbe  real  path,  eon- 
sistontly  with  satisfying  other  desirable  otmditions,  is  called 
the  instantanaotts  ulipse.  [Oiiatitation,  vol  xi^  p.  364} 

Tbe  tIemenU  ot  the  orbit  are  tboee  quantitiee  by  whini 
the  poaitioa  and  magnitude  of  the  (pro  tempore)  orbit  are 
Axed,  such  m  Om  m^or  axis  and  eeoentrieity,  which  deter- 
mine itamagnitode;  tbe  longitude  of  the  node  and  ittdiua- 
tion  oi  its  pbne  to  tlie  ediptic,  whioh  determine  the  potion 
of  that  pluie  in  space ;  and  the  longitude  the  perihelion, 
whioh  aetermines  the  direotion  of  the  miyor  axis.  One 
more  determining  quantity  ia  tacitly  supplied  in  the  con- 
dition that  one  focus  of  tbe  ellipse  ia  always  to  be  in  the 
oentre  of  the  son.  Tbe  only  remaining  Memeot  ia  the 
periodic  time  of  the  plauet,  or  its  time  of  revolution  round 
the  sun ;  tiin  however  is  not  a  separate  elemmt  for  ea^ 
planet,  but,  all  the  other  elements  being  given,  is  knottn 
for  everyplanet  when  it  is  known  for  any  aao. 

ORBITEIXO.  (BuiTA,  PBonwci  or.] 

ORBITOLITBS.  pfiuBKnuoK.] 

ORCANNETTIN,  the  ooloniing  matter  of  alkuet  root 
(ortanMe,  ktiioepemimi  iuMlornMi).  It  was  extnoted 
from  the  root  by  Felletier,  in  1814.  It  is  procured  by 
treating  it  with  ■uier,  and  en^mting  tiie  solutiott.  This 
substance  has  a  lesinoas  appeaianee,  is  fiisible  at  140<* 
Fahr.,  and  is  of  ao  deep  a  eolomr  aa  to  appear  black.  Water 
dissolves  a  mere  trace  of  it,  but  alcohol  and  stber  beoome 
of  a  red  colour  by  dissolving  it.  and  liquefied  fatty  substenoes 
are  also  ct^red  by  it.  Aoetie  acid  and  tbe  alluUis  dissi^ve 
it,  the  latter  forming  blue  aolutioos ;  acetate  of  lead  preci- 
pitates it  blue,  cUoride  of  tin  erimson,  and  the  salta  of  iron 
uid  of  alumina  of  a  violet  colour. 

ORCHARD.   An^ea.  pears,  and  ^Mrries  ue  the  frnits 

(irinoipaUyeuUivateu  to  orebarda.  The  tenn  ordinrd  ia 
ikewise  used  to  signify  enelosniea  in  wlugh  fllberts  or  wal- 
nuts are  grown:  the  wmd  yard  is  eommon.y  used  for 
similar  spaeea  epproinated  to  the  pfo4>ction  «  flgi  and 
grapes. 

Orchards  of  apples  and  pears  are  more  nuDMroua,  because 
nore  prednetive»  on  the  w^jffl^eB^  *t*ili@^!gM%«» 
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tioni  than  on  any  other  stnta;  a  VMylarge'praportion  of 
all  the  cider  and  peny  that  is  manufactured  is  grown  upon 
these  soils.  The  principal  orchards  of  England  are  in  De- 
vonshire. Somersetshire,  Gloucester,  Herefordshire,  and 
Woroestershire ;  on  the  continent,  in  Normandy  and  in 
the  vale  of  Stuttgard;  and  in  America,  in  the  New  Eng- 
land states. 

For  an  orchard  of  apple-trees,  a  deep  unctuous  soil  should 
he  selected,  in  a  situation  sheltered  from  the  north  and 
north-weft  winds,  and  open  to  the  south  and  south-east ; 
and  a  bulk  is  prafteUe  to  a  low  spot,  for  not  only  is  the 
bkwsom  more  liable  to  be  injured  by  spring  fhwis  when 
fiigt  and  damp  vrerail,  but  the  trees  tnemsalves  become 
mossy,  and  ^risu  fVom  excess  of  moistun.  T>r.  lindley 
(Gutde  to  Orchard  and  Kitchen  Garden,  p.'  1 1 7)  recommends 
an  early  and  effectual  preparation  of  the  soil,  and  the 
early  transplanting  of  the  trees :  *  They  cannot  be  removed 
from  the  nursery  too  soon  after  the  wood  has  become  ripe 
and  the  leaves  have  foUen  off;  for  between  this  time  and 
the  winter  many  of  them  will  make  fresh  roots,  and  be 
prepaved  to  push  forth  their  young  shoots  with  more  vigour 
in  the  spring  than  those  whose  transplanting  has  been 
defisrred  till  a  late  period  of  the  season.*  Young  trees 
will  require  to  be  watered  if  a  dry  spring  should  succeed 
the  autumn  of  their  planting,  ana  their  roots  should  be 
ooeasionaUy  dug  round  and  manured.  Frumng  is  advan- 
t^eous  to  young  trees  when  akilfUUy  peribrmM,  for  it  is 
desirable  that  bnnches  should  not  be  crowded  together, 
especially  in  the  centre  of  the  tree:  we  are  of  opinion  that 
it  ts  seldom  benefleial  to  old  trees,  excepting  for  the  removal 
of  misletoe ;  and  recommend  that  under  no  circumstances 
should  a  pruner  be  emplojred  who  amputates  large  limbs 
and  leaves  wounds  which  injure  the  alburnum  or  sap-wood 
by  exposing  it  to  the  atmosphere,  and  produce  canker  in  the 
stem  or  principal  branches.  It  may  frequently  be  useful  in 
an  exposed  situation  to  plant  two  or  three  rows  of  pear^ 
trees  to  shelter  the  apple-trees  from  the  prevailing  storms, 
as  pear-trees  are  on  the  whole  less  liable  to  suffer  from 
winid  than  their  more  brittle  kindred.  The  trampling  of 
heavy  cattle  is  at  all  times  injurious  to  wehards. 

For  pear*wchards  a  lighter  soil  is  desirable  than  for 
apples ;  the  same  rules  may  be  observed  for  their  planting 
and  presenratkm.  Waabea  for  the  destruction  of  the  9m 
of  insects,  and  the  preservation  of  oiohard-trees  ftom  bara- 
ing  by  hares,  rabbits,  and  sheep,  may  he  seen  in  Lindley,  ut 
sup.  509 ;  Forsyth  On  Fndt  Trgu,  p.  333 ;  Loudon's  Arbo- 
Tttum,  vol.  ii.,  903,  &c. ;  for  further  information  see  articles 
AppiB,  CiDXR,  and  Pear. 

The  principal  cherry-orchards  in  England  are  in  Buck- 
inghamshire and  Kent;  from  the  latter  county  a  large 
supply  is  sent  to  the  London  markets.  In  Afauce,  Wiir- 
tembe^,  Berne,  and  Basle, '  kirschwasso'.'an  ordinary  spirit, 
is  distilled  from  cherries.  There  are  likewise  orchards  of  a 
■mall  acid  cherry  called  '  marasca'  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Itieste,  and  alao  near  Zara  in  Dalmatia.  from  which  Mara- 
schino is  derived :  in  the  Bei^jstrasse,  near  Heidelberg,  there 
are  oherry-orahards  which  furnish  an  eariy  supply  to  the 
London  market 

For  filbert  and  walnut  orchards  see  Filbekt  and  Wal- 
miT.  (Forsyth  On  I^t  7Vm»;  Lindley's  Ouide  to  the 
Ordtard  and  Kitchen  Garden ;  A  Treai^e  on  the  Culture 
qf  the  Apple  and  Pear^  by  T.  A.  Knight,  Esq. ;  Marshall's 
Sural  Eeonamy  qf  the  fVeat  qf  EngUmd,  vol.  i.,  p.  213 ; 
Loudon's  Arboretum  ;  Kenrick's  American  Oreharaiat.) 

ORCHESTRA  (Gr.  4px4<n-pa*  which  contains  the  same 
element  as  the  verb  ipx(Io'^a^  to  donee),  that  part  of 
the  Greek  theatre  in  which  the  chorus  was  situated — 
where  the  dances  were  performed.  With  the  moderns,  the 
Orchestra  is  the  place  in  the  theatre  allotted  to  the  instru 
mental  band,  and  that  portion  of  a  concert-room  which  is 
assigned  to  Aie  musical  performers,  both  instrumental  and 
vonu.  We  not  only  apply  the  word  to  the  place  set  apart 
for  the  musicians,  but  often  use  it  to  des^nate  the  whole  of 
them  oolleetively;  in  whieh  ease,  oreAMfro  and  band  are 
treated  as  synonymous  terms. 

Till  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  or  the  beginning 
of  the  last,  the  instrumental  performers  of  our  theatres  were 
stationed  in  a  box  on  the  side  of  the  stage,  and  out  of  view 
of  the  greater  portion  of  the  spectators.  They  were  then 
few  in  number.  But.  however  desirable  in  some  respects, 
it  would  be  impossible  so  to  dispose  of  the  la^  bands  of 
the  present  day ;  and  all  things  considered,  they  could  not 
be  baiter  placed  than  where  they  now  are— just  below  tlw 


stage,  so  as  not  to  interrupt  the  sight,' and  between  the 
singer  and  the  audience,  thus  enabling  the  former  to  hare 
in  view  the  conductor  and  leader,  a  matter  of  great  impwt- 
ance  in  the  musical  drama,  where  all  is  sung  by  memory. 

The  Orchestra  of  a  concert-room  should  be  so  contrived 
that  the  front,  when  no  passage  beneath  it  is  required,  it 
about  five  feet  higher  than  tne  level  of  the  room,  and  it 
should  rise,  rather  steeply,  to  the  back,  the  cornera  of  which 
ought  to  be  rounded  fM,  in  order  that  the  whole  body  of 
sound  may  be  direoily  reflected.  Had  this  precantioa  been  at- 
tended to  in  buildii^  the  Hanovec>flquare  Concert-  room,  iis 
orchestra  would,  for  its  size,  want  nothii^  to  render  it  pei^ 
foct  An  orchestra  may  be  too  wide,  which  is  the  fault,  but 
not  an  irremediable  one,  of  ExetwHall.  in  the  Strand;  the 
distance  in  that  room  from  one  side  to  the  other  is  so  great, 
that  the  various  sounds  do  not  blend  with  the  required 
nicety :  and,  extraordinary  as  the  &ct  may  appear,  yet,  to 
a  delicate  and  experienced  ear,  a  perceptible  interral  of  time 
elapses  before  the  sound  prodncfMl  on  one  side  is  beard  on 
the  other. 

ORCHIDA'CEA  are  Endogenous  plants,  with  the  sta- 
mens and  style  consolidated  into  a  central  column,  and  with 
an  inferior  ovary ;  they  constitute  the  wlwle  of  the  ds» 
Gynandria  Monandria  of  the  Linnean  classification.  There 
is  no  order  of  plants  the  structure  of  whose  flowen  is  so 
anomalous,  as  regards  the  relation  borne  to  each  other  by 
the  parts  of  reproduction,  or  so  mngular  in  respect  to  the 
form  of  the  flnal  envelopes,  of  which  an  illustrtfion  has 
already  been  given  in  the  artide  Ovcanvu.  Unlike  other 
endogenous  plants,  the  ealyx  and  corolla  are  not  simflar 
to  each  other  in  fmn,  texture,  and  colour;  neither  have 
they  any  similitude  to  the  changes  of  outline  that  are  net 
with  in  such  irregular  flowers  as  are  produced  in  oUier  puts 
of  the  vegetable  creation.  On  the  contrary,  by  an  excessive 
development,  and  singular  conformation,  of  one  of  the  petals, 
called  the  labellwn,  or  lip,  and  by  irregularitiea  either  of 
form,  size,  or  direction  of  the  other  sepals  and  petals,  by 
the  peculiar  adhesion  of  these  parts  to  each  other,  and  by 
the  occasional  suppression  of  a  portion  of  them,  flowers  are 
produced  so  grotesque  in  form  that  it  is  no  longer  with  the 
vegetable  kingdom  ttiat  th^  can  be  o(nnpared,  but  ve  an 
forced  to  search  for  resemblances  in  the  animal  world.  Hence 
we  have  such  names  among  our  native  plants  as  the  bee, 
fly,  man,  lizard,  and  butterfly  orehi^  and  ^pellatioiis  of 
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the  bke  niture  in  foreign  countries.  Of  tbew  things  some 
idea  may  be  formed  by  the  following  eat,  where  I  repre- 
sents Onddium  rart\ferum,  or  the  Frog  Oncidtum,  so  called 
becaase  its  Up  bean  at  its  base  the  figure  of  a  fnw  eouchani ; 
2,  PeriMtaria  riata,  the  Spirito  Santo  or  Holy  Ghost  plant 
•>t  Panama,  in  whose  flower  we  find  the  likeness  of  a  dove 
in  the  act  of  descending  upon  the  lip;  3,  Praaoottia 
colorant,  whose  lip  is  a  fleshy  hood ;  4.  Ch^gortt  Jidoa 
6t  drrtuga  tritlu;  6,  CyenoeAM  Mitfr^»mm,  nBgalarly 
like  a  swan,  the  anhed  oolumn  ftrminic  the  head  ana 
neck;  7,  Oadtiuiin  pukfiaattm;  8,  Boloaphtflbm  barbi- 
gerwn;  9,Catatetwnmruh;  and  10.  ArMsna 

In  consequence  of  their  singular  forms,  thwr  jiay  colours, 
and  the  delicious  fragrance  of  many  of  these  plants,  they 
have  of  late  years  been  cultivated  with  great  seal,  both  in 
this  country  and  abroad,  as  has  been  stiued  in  a  former 
article  [Epiphytes],  to  which  we  refer  for  information  con- 
cerning their  natural  habits.  In  this  place  we  prooeed  to 
give  such  a  technical  account  of  the  structure  of  the  order 
as  will  enable  the  reader  to  understand  the  principles  of 
their  clauifioation,  and  to  reooneile  their  structure  irregular 
as  it  is,  with  r^ular  types  obMnable  in  other  parts  of  the 
vegetaUe  kingdom. 

Orehidaeeous  plants  iobabit  all  parts  of  the  world,  except 
thoie  whioh  are  exeessiv^y  dry  or  excessively  odd,  both  of 
which  appear  unoongonial  to  thar  natore,  and  diey  are 
most  abondant  in  sneh  as  have  an  equaUe  mild  dim^ 
moist  and  warm  during  the  gimter  part  of  the  year.  Thus 
we  have  not  a  single  qwoieii  from  Helville  Island,  or  Nova 
Zembla,  or  from  the  upper  regions  of  northern  mountaimt, 
nor  from  the  deserts  of  Africa ;  and  the  whole  province  of 
Mendoza,  one  of  the  dry  western  states  of  South  America, 
produces  but  one,  and  tnac  in  a  marah.  On  the  contrary, 
tlie  woods  of  Brazil  and  equatorial  America,  of  the  lowor 
ranges  of  the  Himalayas,  and  of  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
possess  countless  myriads  of  these  productions.  In  general 
in  hot  countries  the  species  are  epiphytes,  inhabiting  the 
branches  of  trees,  or  the  sides  of  rocks  and  stones,  to  which 
they  clii^  by  means  of  long  twisting  fleshy  roots;  and  ter- 
restrial species,  that  is  to  say,  such  as  grow  exclusively  in 
the  ground,  are  rm  and  unknown :  in  colder  countries,  on 
tlia  eontranr,'  the  former  an  unknown  and  the  latter  only 
repreaent  the  order.  Thus  in  North  America,  where  Orchi- 
daceous pUmta  are  plentiful,  the  epiphytal  species  are  almost 
unknown,  a  ungle  species  only  occunring  in  Horida  upon 
the  branches  of  tne  Mwnolia.  Some  of  them  are  true  parar 
sites,  deriving  th«r  food  from  the  roots  of  traes  upon  which 
they  grow.  In  this  country  we  have  two  cases  of  the  kind, 
one  ihe  Neottia  Nidut  (iou,or  birdVnest  Orchis,  a  brownish 
scaly  plant  springing  up  occasionally  in  woods,  and  the 
other  the  CorallorMza  intiaia,  or  coral  root,  an  occasional 
but  very  uncommon  inhabitant  of  marshes. 

The  roots  are  of  the  following  kinds:— Firstly,  annual 
slender  fibres,  simple  or  branched,  of  a  succulent  nature, 
incapable  of  extension,  and  borrowing  under  ground,  as  in 
the  genus  Orchis.  Seoondly,  annual  fladiy  tubercles, 
round  or  oblong,  simple  or  divuled.  u  in  the  wioas  species 
of  the  same  genus ;  tiiey  are  always  eomluned  with  the  first, 
and  appear,  from  their  containing  amjdaeeous  granules  in 
large  quantity,  to  be  intended  as  receptacles  of  matter  fit 
fbr  the  nutrition  of  the  plant  Tubercles  of  this  kind  have 
always  a  bud  at  their  extremity,  and  may  be  considered  the 
principal  inftoior  prolongation  of  the  axis.  ThirtUy,  fleshy, 
simple,  or  branched  perennial  bodies,  much  entangled,  tor 
tuous.  and  insular  in  form,  as  in  Corallorhisa,  Neottia, 
&C.,  or  nearly  simple  and  resembling  tubers,  as  in  Oastro- 
dia.  And  fourthly,  perennial  round  shoots,  simple  or  a 
little  branched,  capable  of  extension,  protruded  from  the 
stem  into  the  air,  adapted  to  adhering  to  other  bodies,  and 
lormed  of  a  woody  and  vascular  axis  oovoed  with  cellular 
tissue,  of  which  Uie  subcutaneous  layer  is  often  green  and 
composed  of  large  reticulated  cells.  The  points  of  these 
roots  are  usually  green,  but  sometimes  red  or  yellow.  In 
a  very  few  instances  of  leafless  speciea^  as  Chilosehista 
ustteoides,  they  become  entirely  gTeen^  and  then  appear  to 
perform  the  functions  of  leaves. 

The  stem  is  found  in  its  most  simple  state  in  the  terres- 
trial Ophrydeo^  where  it  is  only  a  growing  point,  surrounded 
oy  scales  and  constituting  a  leaf-bud  when  at  rest,  which 
eventually  grows  into  a  secondaiy  stem  or  branch,  on  which 
the  leaves  and  flowers  are  developed.  This  kind  of  stem 
usually  forms  every  year  a  lateral  bud  with  a  tubercular 
root  at  its  lower  end,  and,  having  unfirfded  its  flower*  and 


ripened  its  fruit,  pensbes.  to  be  succeeded  by  the  stem  be- 
longing to  the  lateral  bud  previously  prepared ;  bence  those 
species  to  which  this  kind  of  stem  belongs  have  always  a 
pair  of  tuberoleH,  one  shrivelling  and  in  progress  of  exhaus- 
tion, the  other  swelling  and  in  progress  of  completion.  It 
is  sometimes  found  that  the  successive  formation  and 
destruction  of  annual  tubercles  takes  place  beneath  an 
equal  number  of  skins,  tiie  new  hud  ami  tubercular  root 
being  always  formed  within  the  axil  of  a  seale-lQn  ooatii^ 
belonging  to  the  parent;  this  takes  plsoe  in  the  genus 
Iliel^tra  and  euewhare.  Sometimai  sooh  a  stem,  instead 
of  fwmii^  a  new  bud  upon  its  side,  uishes  out  a  slender 
subterranean  roo^tike  runner,  which,  sner  nowing  to  some 
lengU).  is  arrested  in  its  growth,  and  then  mrms  at  its  ex- 
tremity a  new  bud,  which  Iwgtfaens  at  its  baae  into  a  tu- 
bercle. In  such  ins^ces  as  this,  a  kind  <tf  locomotion  nwy  be 
correctly  said  to  take  place,  the  plant  shifUng  its  pla«e  yearly, 
and  to  such  a  distance  as  may  be  determined  by  the  length 
of  the  runner,  which  seiparatea  the  parent  plant  that  peruhes 
from  the  young  offiipring  that  is  generated.  Instanoes  of 
this  are  common  in  terrestrial  genera.  A  modification  of  it 
is  when  the  tubercles  are  buried  deep  under  ground,  and 
always  emit  a  root-like  stem  upwards,  which  produces  true 
roots  until  it  readies  the  light,  and  then  only  devdops 
leaves.  This  oeeurs  in  CoryMnthss  and  elsewnere.  In 
other  eases  the  growing  point  becomes  ^Mrennial,  thickens, 
is  scarred  with  ue  lemains  of  leaves  whidi  once  grew  upon 
it,  and  assumes  the  state  of  a  short,  xannd,  or  ovate  peren- 
nial stem  or  pseudo-bulb.  In  audi  a  case  it  commonly 
emits  from  its  baae  a  dioot,  whidi  ereqis  along  tbiB  gnund, , 
(ff  over  the  surface  of  a  hrandi,  if  the  meoies  is  an  ej^phyte, 
and  becomes  a'  woody  rhisoma,  covered  with  scdes  whioh 
represent  undeveloped  leaves ;  after  having  advanced  to  a 
length  which  varies  in  different  species,  the  rhisoma  ceases 
to  grow,  and  forms  a  new  pseudo-bulb  at  its  end.  The  latter 
subsequently  protrudes  a  new  borixontal  rhisoma,  which 
again  terminates  in  a  pseudo-bulb,  and  thus  by  degrees 
large  masses  of  pseudo-bulbs  are  formed  by  a  single  indivi- 
dud.  and  litMraUy  pave  the  place  nptm  which  they  grow. 
Sudi  pseudo-bulbs  are  entirely  anakgous  to  the  scaly  bud 
found  upon  the  end  of  the  tusmmilar  not  of  an  Ophiydon; 
and  the  rhitoma  in  like  manner  is  of  the  same  nature  as 
the  runnw  that  eonneots  the  old  tubercle  with  the  new  one 
in  such  a  plant;  but  pseudo-bulbs,  in  conseouenoe  of  that 
perennid  nature,  are  more  completely  formeo.  often  have  a 
Woody  texture,  generdly  a  faara  epidermis,  assume  various 
angular  or  other  figures,  and  develop  a  definite  number  of 
leaves  from  their  points.  This  is  the  common  mode  of 
growth  of  the  genera  Maxillaria,  Stanbopea,  and  many 
othm.  Pseudo-bulbs  of  this  kind  are  alwavs  composed  of 
cellular  tissue,  oontuning  a  great  quantity  of  muoilage  (and 
amylaceous  gnnules)tra  versed  by  simplefibro-vascular  cords, 
and  boUowM  into  an  infinite  number  of  minute  chambors. 
In  other  eases  the  ritisoma,  instead  of  having  pseudo-bulbs^ 
forms  short  steins  whidi  are  terminated  ay  one  w  more 
leaves,  as  in  Fleorotballis  and  its  allies,  and  in  the  genns 
Cattleya  and  odiers;  these  differ  tram  the  pssndo-bnlb- 
ous  species  ody  in  the  thickness  and  fam  a  tbdr  axis. 
The  f«mati(Hi  of  tubncles  and  termind  bnd^  or  ct  creep- 
ing rhizomata  and  pseudo-lHilbs,  is  the  most  common  ten- 
dency of  the  order,  but  not  the  only  one;  in  Eulopbia, 
Bletio,  and  others,  the  rhisoma  assumes  simply  the  form  of 
an  ordinary  tuber;  and  in  Vanilla,  Dendrobium,  Vanda, 
and  others  of  a  similar  nature,  thore  is  no  rhisoma,  but  the 
stem  lengtbras  as  in  common  pUmta,  from  which  there  is 
nothing  to  distinguish  it ;  some  of  the  species  of  Dendro- 
bium are  remarkd)le  for  having  the  pseudo-bdbous  form  st 
one  end  of  their  stem,  and  the  common  state  at  the  other, 
as  D.  crumenatum,  &o.  When  sudi  ]dants  as  Dendro- 
bium Pieraidi  grow  very  fbst,  in  an  atmonhere  which  suits 
them,  theur  stems  will  frequently  bnnen,  when  the  new 
branches  throw  out  roots  in  abundance  from  tbelr  base ;  in 
such  cases  the  or^ind  branches  are  equivalent  to  the  riiiso- 
ma  of  the  pseudo-bulbous  species,  and  the  seoondaty  brandies 
to  the  pseudo-bulbs  themselves. 

The  leaves  are  very  uncertain  in  their  appearance:  usu- 
dly  they  are  sheathing  at  the  base,  and  membranous ;  but 
in  VandtesB  they  are  hard,  stalked,  articulated  with  the 
stem,  and  have  no  trace  of  a  sheath.  Frequently  they  are 
leathery  and  veinless,  as  frequently  tbey  are  membranous 
and  strongly  ribbed,  and  both  these  conditions  oocur  in  the 
same  genus,  as  in  Maxillaria  and  Cypripedium.  In  a 
number  of  the  epiphytd  •(F^.i^lT^ll^TJ^ 
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vqually  at  the  apex,  a  singnlar  Btructnre  which  has  not  yet 
been  noticed  in  those  with  membranous  leaves. 

Their  floral  envelopes  are  constructed  irregularly  upon  a 
ternary  type,  and  consist  of  three  exterior  and  three  interior 
pieces.  The  exterior  pieces  are  usually  nearly  equal,  and 
less  brightly  ooloured  than  the  interior ;  but  tlie  two  lateral 
ones  are  often  of  a  somewhat  different  form  from  the  other, 
which  is  anterior  as  the  flower  is  placed  upon  the  inflores- 
oeneewben  young,  but  which  often  becomes  poaterior  when 
the  flower  is  expanded,  in  consequenoa  of  uie  flower-stalk 
being  twisted  or  curved :  these  parts  aie  oeoasionally  united 
by  their  edges  into  a  long  tube,  as  in  Maadevallia,  or  the 
lateral  ones  adhere  to  the  unguis  of  the  lip  in  various 
degrees,  or  two  of  them  are  consolidated  into  one,  as  in 
Cofycium  and  many  other  genera.  Occasionally  the  inter- 
mediate piece  is  prolonged  at  the  backer  base  into  one  or  two 
hollow  spurs,  OS  in  the  genera  Satyrium  and  Diss ;  still 
more  rarely  the  lateral  pieces  are  also  spurred,  as  in  Disperis. 
Various  other  less  important  modiflcations  of  the  exterior 
pieces  occur,  but  in  all  cases  the  whole  number,  three,  is 
^resbnt  The  interior  pieces  are  usually  three,  never  more ; 
out  in  the  instances  of  Monomeria  and  Aviceps,  the  inter- 
mediate one  onl^  is  present  They  are  generidly  unequal, 
the  two  lateral  pieces  corresponding  in  form  and  sise,  wnile 
that  between  them,  called  the  Up,  is  of  some  other  formand 
siie :  in  the  genus  Tbelymitra  however,  and  in  Paxtenia, 
they  are  all  alike.  No.hing  can  be  more  variable  than  the 
jHoportions  they  bear  to  each  other  and  to  the  exterior 
pieces.  It  is  only  a  few  of  their  modifications  which  it 
seems  important  to  notice.  The  lateral  pieces  are  occa- 
sionally bifid,  as  in  certain  species  of  Habenaria :  in  Mega- 
chnium  falcatum  they  are  glandular  at  the  apex :  in  most 
eases  they  are  distinct  from  the  column  ;  but  in  Lepantbes, 
Gongora,  Disa,  and  some  others,  they  are  adnate  to  that 
organ :  in  no  instance  are  they  spurred  or  saccate.  The  lip 
is  either  distinct  from  the  column  or  united  to  it,  stalked  at 
Its  base,  or  dilated  there,  and  often  extended  into  a  bag  or 
spur,  which  is  sometimes,  as  in  certain  species  of  the  genus 
Bpideodrum.  consolidated  with  the  ovary :  very  rarely  it  has 
two  spurs,  as  in  Diplocentrum.  In  the  instances  of  Cams- 
Krtis  and  Aeropera  it  is  saecate  at  the  point.  Its  form  is 
infinitely  varied,  the  extremes  of  variation  being  Paxtonia 
fbr  simpliei^,  and  Corjranthes  or  Stanhopea  for  complexity : 
these  and  all  other  complicated  forms  may,  without  dim- 
cnlty,  be  reduced  to  a  three-tobed  type,  the  simple  form  of 
which  is  found  in  Maxillaria,  Bletia,  and  many  Cattleyas. 
The  lip  is  often  so  slightly  articulated  with  the  column  as 
to  swing  to  and  fro  upon  the  least  disturbance,  on  which 
account  it  sometimes  seems  as  if  it  were  endowed  with  a 
power  of  spontaneous  motion :  this  is  particularly  apparent 
in  certain  species  of  Pterostylis.  There  is  a  frequent  ten- 
dency in  the  lip  to  produce  tubercles  or  lamellte  upon  its 
surface;  the  latter  are  always  confined  to  the  veins,  the 
former  an  principally  found  near  the  base  of  the  lip,  and 
do  not  appMr  to  nave  any  relation  to  the  veins :  it  is  in  the 
gamia  Onoidium,  Eria,  and  Z^o|Mtalnm  that  these  bodies, 
the  use  of  which  is  unknown,  are  most  oonspienoiu.  Not 
nnflrequently  the  lip  is  hairy,  convex,  and  so  marked  and 
ooloured  as  to  bear  no  little  resemblance  to  an  insect  , 

It  is  usual  to  call  the  exterior  series  of  floral  envelopes 
calyx,  and  the  interior  corolla ;  but  the  anal(^  of  Maran- 
taoete  renders  it  probable  that  the  so^lled  petals  are  a  low 
of  outer  sterile  stamens.  This  however  is  a  point  upon 
which  it  is  not  here  necessary  to  enlai^e. 

The  centre  of  the  flower  is  occupied  by  a  hoa>  called  the 
column,  which  is  formed  by  the  consolidation  of  the  style 
and  true  stamens.  In  the  greater  part  of  the  order  there 
is  but  one  stamen  present,  and  it  is  in  that  case  placed 
opposite  the  intermMiate  sepal,  and  consequently  alternate 
inth  the  lateral  petals :  whMi,  as  in  Cypripedium,  thm  are 
two  stamens  presen^  then  the  usual  stamen  remains  in  its 
enstonary  position,  in  a  sterile  state ;  and  the  two  perfect 
stanens  are  additional,  and  placed  right  and  left  of  it.  It 
is  supposed  that  in  those  speoies  which  have  but  one  anAer 
there  are  two  other  stamens  present  in  an  incomplete  con- 
dition, and  consolidated  with  the  other ;  and  from  the  evi- 
dence oSbred  by  monstrous  formations,  it  is  thought  that 
such  sterile  stamens  are  represented  in  Orchis  and  its  allies 
by  two  tubercles,  one  on  each  side  of  the  column ;  in  Bur- 
lingtonia  by  two  auricles  near  the  apex  of  the  column,  and 
by  other  s^s  in  other  eases.  Some  objeetions  have  how- 
ever been  taken  to  this,  but  they  do  not  appear  of  sufficient 
moment  to  zmiuire  particular  discussion.   The  reader  who 


is  anxious  for  information  as  to  this  and  several  other  pointi 
of  a  similar  kind,  is  referred  to  the  prefiitosy  remarks  by 
the  writer  of  this  article  in  Bauer's  *  Illustrations  of  Orehi- 
daoeouB  Plants,'  4to.,  London.  1830,  18S8,  with  fiir^  plitet, 
in  4to. 

In  the  greater  part  of  the  order  a  single  anther  terminate 
the  column.  This  is  usually  two-celled,  but  often  has  its 
eells  divided  into  two  or  four  other  cavities,  by  the  extensioD 
of  the  endothedum  between  the  lobes  of  the  pollen  masses 
or  is  occasionally  nuwe  or  less  completdy  one-celled  by  the 
absorption  of  the  conneetiTe.  In  Ophryde*  it  is  eree^ 
with  a  dtstinet  coaneetiye,  and  with  the  oases  of  the  odls 
either  parallel  or  divei^ing,  and  then  its  cells  driiisce  along 
their  face.  In  Neottieie  it  is  also  eraet,  but  appears  to  be 
dorsal  instead  of  terminal,  in  oonsequenoe  of  the  stigna 
being  placed  before  it  for  its  whole  length.  In  the  remain- 
der of  the  ordw  it  foils  prone  upon  the  bead  at  the  ctdumn, 
or  the  clinandrium,  Uke  a  lid,  and  often  is  easily  detached : 
sometimes  this  kind  of  anther  originates  from  the  margin 
of  the  clinandrium ;  sometimes  from  within  the  margin,  in 
which  case  it  is  occasionally  covered  as  by  a  hood,  as  in 
Oyptarrhena  and  oth«r  genera. 

The  pollen  consists  o  lenticular  or  spheroidal  gmins,  either 
single  or  oohering  in  pairs,  tfareaa,  or  fbur*.  or  in  larger 
masses  in  indefinite  number.  The  grains  are  usually  Mi 
together  by  an  elastic  fllaramtous  sLbstanee,  vfaieli  in  all 
Ophrydee  and  many  others  forms  an  axis  round  which  tbe 
grains  or  masses  of  grains  are  amnged,  and  whidi  in  a  very 
large  part  of  the  order  assumes  the  appearance  of  a  strap  or 
caudicula.  This  body  either  contracts  an  adhesion  with  a 
gland  orieioating  on  the  margin  of  the  stigma,  as  in  Oph- 
ryden,  ^feottiee,  and  Vandee,  or  it  is  fold^  upon  the  pol- 
len masses,  as  in  Epidendrees,  or  it  terminates  in  an  amor- 
phous dilatation,  as  in  many  Halaxiden.  In  all  eases  it 
consists  of  cellular  tissue,  sometimes  very  lax  and  large,  and 
thin-sided,  as  in  Polystachya  ramulosa,  more  generally  very 
compact,  tough,  and  thick-sided ;  towards  tbe  end  which  ad- 
heres to  the  atigmatic  gland  the  tissue  becomes  elongated, 
but  otherwise  it  is  more  or  less  lenticular.  In  Ophryden 
the  caudicula  is  extended  towards  tbe  base  of  the  anther- 
cells  ;  but  in  all  the  other  divisions  of  tbe  order  the  eandi- 
eula.  when  present,  is  lengthened  in  tbe  diieetioD  of  tbe 
apex  of  tbe  cells. 

The  dilTennees  in  the  stmeture  of  Hm  nrfnmn,  anther, 
and  pollen  now  explained,  fhmish  botanists  with  dte  best 
means  of  classifying  the  order  and  of  breaking  it  np  into  sub- 
orders, in  Uie  following  manner : — 


1.  UahMam  (Jig.  1),  aBlhw  opmabr;  paDn  wny.wia 
nor  gtaad. 

S.  Bfiimirui  Ulg.  V\,  uUier  opaTcuIu :  pollen  wuj,  vUi  Ihe 
lUdBd  (wok  npoti  tn*  pdln  pmint,  vdA  do.  gimnd. 

S.  VwMdaa  (Jig.  8).  snflwr  opwenUr ;  iiollau  waxy,  with  •  Kmbn! 
lagtmnt  caudicula  utd  f luwL 

4.  OpArWfw  (Jig.  4\  aother  erect  i  pdlea  MctKc  or  imnalu. 

&  ArtUmi*»l Jig.  b\  toOiBT  oonemtxt  iiiilliiiiiiwilii  iiiiwiImi 

7.  CjffTif»dlt»,  mbnt  two,  leparafd  l>y  ■  bwd  ttaUm  kUw. 

The  ovary  adheres  firmly  to  the  tube  of  the  ealyx,  and  it 
often  so  twisted,  when  tbe  flower  is  about  to  expand,  that  its 
back,  with  the  floral  envelopes  belonging  to  ii,  is  turned  to 
the  front.  It  consists  of  three  perfo^  earpds,  statiooed  al- 
ternately with  the  stamens  opposite  the  petals,  and  bearing 
the  placentae  in  their  axis,  and  of  three  other  pieoea  alter- 
nate with  the  first,  destitute  of  placents,  and  eventually 
separating  from  them  when  the  fruit  is  ripe. 

Thestigm»isaviseit(jM^w«jtjMi^in.tnwt(tf^  antbet. 
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and  just  belov  it.  In  most  csBes  it  is  quite  mnide,  merely 
terminating  in  a  glandular  dilatation  of  the  upper  margin, 
called  the  rostellum.  It  is  lined  vith  a  lax  tissue  eomp<»«d 
ofniinnte  ascending  jointed  hairs,  and  has  a  direct  com- 
munication with  the  cavity  of  the  ovary,  either  open  or  only 
imperfectly  closed  up.  The  glandular  dilatation  in  all  Van- 
dc's  and  OphrrdeiB,  and  fn  many  genera,  separates  from  the 
sligma  and  adheres  to  the  pollen  masies,  but  it  i^  also  in 
numerous  other  genera  at  all  times  inseparable  from  it.  In 
Bonatea,  in  Habeoaria,  and  in  some  other  genera  of  Opb- 
rydea,  there  are  two  arms  to  the  upper  edge  of  the  itigma, 
eaeli  arm  beingchannelledforthe  reeeption  of  theeaudieula 
of  a  pollen-mHss,  and  terminatiDg  in  a  nparable  gland ;  be- 
tween these  lies  a  mmnlmne,  very  variable  in  siie,  some- 
times merely  a  connecting  veb,  sometimes  a  distinnt  plica- 
ture  or  lobe,  and  occasionally  Ibmicate  anA  extended  in  the 
loiiMle  into  a  mnero. 

The  fruit  ia  usually  a  capsule  of  six  valves,  bursting  when 
ripe,  and  discharging  a  multitude  of  minute  seeds,  with  a 
netted  loose  tonic  In  Vanilla  however  and  some  other 
genera  the  fruit  is  succulent,  and  the  seeds  have  a  hard 
brittle  integument  immersed  in  aromatic  pulp.  The  seeds 
apparently  contain  an  exalbnminous  embryo ;  but  from  the 
great  minuteness  of  the  parts  this  point  is  not  yet  satis&e- 
torily  determined. 

Impregnation  in  OrchidaceB  was  at  one  time  thooght  to 
take  (tlaee  in  a  peculiar  manner,  by  intenusception  of  the 
fertilising  principle  of  the  pollen  grains.  It  has  now  how- 
ever been  proved  experimentally  by  Brown,  A.  Brongniait. 
Morren,  and  the  writer  of  this  article,  that  it  in  reality  takes 
place  only  by  the  application  of  pollen  grains  to  the  mucous 
surface  ofthe  stigma,  as  in  other  plants. 

Those  who  are  desirous  of  further  acquaintance  with  this 
singular  order  should  consult  Bauer's  IlluttraUont,  above 
quoted;  R.  Brown's  Prodroimu  Ftoree  N.  HoUemdia,  8vo, 
1810  ;  the  same  author's  Obtervaiinni  upon  the  Impregna- 
tion qfOrehideegandAtelepiadea,  8vo., London,  1831;  Lind- 
ley'a  Qmera  and  Species  of  Orchidaceous  Ptants,  8vo.,  Lon- 
don 1830-40,  still  in  course  of  publication ;  and  Endlicher's 
Genera  Piantarum,  p.  185,  4to.,  Vieona,  1836-40,  still  pub- 
lishing. 

ORCHIL,  or  ORGHELLA.  aim  written  Arddl,  is  the 
name  of  a  dye  as  well  as  of  the  plant  (one  of  the  humble 
tribe  of  Lichens,  or  Rock-Mots)  whieh  yieldt  it.  The  name 
is  derived  from  the  OrieeUo  of  the  Italians  or  the  Spanirii 
Orchella.  It  is  often  corrupted  in  commerce  into  Rochilla 
weed.  Several  kinds  are  employed  for  the  same  purpose, 
which  are  distinguished  according  to  the  country  from 
whence  they  are  imported,  and  also  by  manufkcturers  into 
weed  and  rrum,  the  former  name  being  applied  to  the  fili- 
form lichens  of  botanists  belonging  to  the  genus  Roceella, 
to  be  treated  of  here,  while  the  terms  mtm  and  roa/i- 
mos's  are  applied  to  the  crustaeeous  lichens  belonging  to  the 
genus  Leeaoora,  which  include  the  Cudbear  and  Parelle  of 
dyers.  [Parella.]  Toumefort  is  of  opinion  that  this  dye 
was  known  to  the  antients,  and  that  it  was  the  Xuxiv  of 
Dioscorides ;  this  of  course  it  is  diffloult  to  prove,  but  it  is 
remarkable  that  the  Arabian  authors  gin  aftrjwn  (an 
^pvov?)  as  the  Qnek  synonym  of  a  lichen  which  is  in  India 
used  as  a  dye.  Toumefort  further  thought  that  this  was 
the  substance  used  in  dyeing  the  purple  of  Atnorgoa,  one 
of  the  (>clades,  and  says  that  when  he  was  in  the  island,  the 
lichen  was  still  collected,  and  sold  for  ten  crowns  the  hnn- 
dredweight,  to  be  sent  to  England. 

The  mode  of  preparing  the  dye  was  however  lost,  until 
rediscovered  by  a  Florentine,  who  realised  a  large  fbrtune, 
and  kept  the  process  secret.  The  manuiacture  was  retained 
for  a  century  in  Italy,  and  the  weed  was  collected  on  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and  those  of  its  islands.  It  was 
however  called  tincture  of  turnsole.  The  Dutch  afterwards 
carried  on  the  manuftctnre,  and  called  it  lacmns  or  litmus ; 
but  it  has  for  some  time  been  extensively  carried  on  in 
England  and  Scotland,  as  is  evident  from  18l3cwts.  having 
been  imported  in  1829,  though  the  quantities  of  good  kinds 
have  since  diminished,  from  the  difficotty  of  procuring 
them,  as  the  price  has  continued  to  rite,  and  many  ports  of 
the  world  have  been  searched  for  species  &t  for  ttie  use  of 
the  dyer.  That  imported  from  the  Canaries  sells  for  250/. 
to350{.  aton;  Cape  de  Verde  weed,  as  high  as  300/. ;  the 
Axores  or  Western  Island  weed,  830/.;  Madeira,  150/.; 
Africa,  120/. ;  South  America,  1 20/. ;  Cape  of  (3ood  Hope.  20/.; 
while  some  has  recently  been  brought  from  the  East  Indies, 
where  both  kinds  are  found)  end  one  ef  them  very  abundantly. 


This  great  difference  of  price  is  owing  to  different  kinds 
being  collected ;  some  kinds,  as  the  Caury  weed,  Roceella 
hhetoria,  abound  in  o(^ur;  while  others,  as  the  R.Juci- 
farmis,  contain  it  in  maoh  smaller  pmportion.  Those 
species  resemble  each  other  a  good  deal,  and  therefore  the 
difficulty  is  j^at  of  collecting  the  good  kind.   Sir  W.  J. 

Hooker  has  given  as  the  chamcter  of  the  genus  Roceella,  

Thallus  ooriaoeo-cartilaginous,  rounded  or  ptene,  branched 

lacineated  ;  apothecia  orbicular,  adnate  with  the  thallus ; 
the  disk  coloured,  plano-convex,  with  a  border  at  lenglh 
thiclmned  and  dev»ted,  formed  of  the  thallus,  and  covering 
a  sublentifwm,  black,  compact,  pulverulent  powder,  oon- 
cealed  within  the  substance  of  the  thallna, 

R.  Hn^oria  (Dyers*  Roceella,  or  Orchil) :  thallus  suflhi- 
tieose,  rounded,  branched,  somewhat  erect,  greyish-brown, 
bearing  powdery  warts;  apothecia  flat  and  ncmy,  with  a 
scarcely  prominent  border.  A  practical  writer  describes 
'  the  good  kind  as  having  a  nearly  white  powder  on  its  sur- 
face towards  the  centre ;  the  under  suiftee  is  of  a  grey 
colour,  and  is  not  hairy ;  if  wetted,  it  does  not  turn  of  an 
orange  colour ;  its  edges  ara  flat  and  thin.' 

R./ueiformie  <flat-leaved  Orchil):  thallus  fiat,  branched, 
nearly  upright,  groyish-whita,  bearing  powdery  warts ;  apo- 
thecia homy,  bordered. 

Both  kinds  are  found  on  maritime  rocks,  as  well  on  the 
coast  of  England  as  those  of  the  places  already  indicated 
or  on  dry  stone  walls,  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  sea- 
breese ;  the  more  arid  the  situation,  the  better  ti  the  quality 
of  the  lichens.  The  presence  of  the  colouring  matter  is 
asceriained  by  steeping  the  weed  broken  up  in  small  pieoea 
in  diluted  solution  of  ammonia,  in  a  bottle  half  filled  with 
liquid,  which  should  be  kept  corked,  but  frequently  opened 
in  a  temperature  not  exceeding  150'*  Fahr.  Orchil  forms  a 
rich  purple  dye,  which,  though  fugitive,  is  considered  indis- 
pensable by  the  dyers,  because  it  greatly  improves  the  bril- 
liancy of  some  of  the  colours,  and  gives  the  pecular  lustre 
and  purple  tint  to  some  of  the  English  broad-cloths  in  con- 
sequence of  their  beit^  first  dyed  with  orchiL  [Archil.] 
(*  Proceed.  Com.  Asiatic  Soo.,'  April.  1837 ;  also  Thomson's 
'C^mistry  of  Oiganic  Bodies— Vegetables.'  when  a  full 
account  is  given  of  several  ehemical  analyses  of  dye-yielding 
liefaens,  p.  399J 


1,  RoocelU  IfaietgriA ;  a,  warU  on  the  tludliu. 

2,  Boccclla  llnctotia    (Eiat  India).  /"^  I 

3,  R«cc.lUft«ifc™U;  *.»V«»-tt^j,g,j.^3^  LlOOglC 
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ORCUO'HENUS,  called  tbe  'Hinyean/  and  afterwards 
'  die  Bowtian,'  was  a  city  on  the  wetlem  ibore  of  the  Lake 
Copaifl,  in  Bowtia.  In  the  earliest  period  of  Grecian  history 
it  was  known  as  B  place  of  great  power  and  wealth.  (Homer, 
Iliad,  ix.  381.)  Its  antieat  magaiScence  is  attested  by  the 
treasury  of  Minyas  in  it,  whldi  is  described  by  Pautanias 
u  leing  equal  to  any  aimUar  boildiiie  which  he  had  seen, 
and  by  the  subtectanean  ovfleta  of  the  Lake  Ct^iais,  the 
nmains  of  vhisii  «tist  to  this  day.  [Boon a.  vol.  p.  43.] 
In  the  earliest  times  Orehoaeniis  was  the  chief  eity  of  th« 
Ifinyana,  to  whom  the  greater  part  of  BoBotia,  including 
Thebes  itself,  was  subject.  The  history  of  this  people  is 
very  obsenre.  Andreus,  the  first  kim^  of  OicbiuneQus,  is 
called  the  son  of  tbo  river  Peneus  in  T^essaly.  In  Tbeiraly 
moreover  we  find  Minyans,  with  a  city  Orchomenus.  Hin- 
yas  is  also  made  a  desoendant  of  ^olos.  Mr.Thirlwall 
•ays  that  the  early  l^ands  about  the  Minyans '  may  be 
considered  as  indications  of  a  native  race,  apparently  Pe- 
lasgians,  ovwpowered  by  Aolian  invaders ;  and  the  same 
fbct  seems  still  more  clearly  attested  by  the  names  of  the 
two  Orobomeaian  tribes,  the  Eteoclean  and  the  Cepbisian ; 
the  former  of  which,  called  after  Bteodes,  the  sod  of  Andreus, 
Menu  to  have  eompriaed  the  wariike  cbieb ;  the  latter,  the 
industrious  people  which  titled  the  plains  watered  by  the 
Cephisns.'  (^tory  qf  Graect,  vol  i.,  p.  93.)  From  the 
heroes  of  the  Argonautio  expeditum  beiny  called  Minyans, 
and  flrom  other  circumstances,  it  has  been  thought  that  Uie 
name  was  not  wiginally  that  of  a  nation,  but  was  used  an  a 
title  of  honour  equivalent  to  heroes  or  warriors,  and  was 
afterwarda  appropriated  to  the  iBoliana  who  established 
themselves  at  lolous  and  on  the  adjacent  coast.  (.Ibid^ 
p.  91.)  In  the  Bixtieth  year  after  the  Trojan  war,  the 
^lian  BoBotians,  who  had  been  expelled  from  Thessaly. 
drove  out  the  Minyans  from  Ondiomaios,  which  was  then 
with  its  territory  added  to  BcBotia.  (Thn^dni.  13;  Sitabo. 
ix.,  p.  401.) 

At  and  shortly  bdbre  the  time  of  the  Pebponnesian 
war,  we  And  Orchomenus  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  states 
of  the  BcBotian  ooafederaey,  and  having  under  it  the  towns 
of  CluBronea  and  Tegyra.  Its  govwnmoit  was  oligarchical : 
the  ruling  order  was  called  *  knigfata.'  (Died.  8ic^  xv.  79.) 
When  Thebes  was  feeUo.  and  Bootia  was  subject  to  Athens 
(about  B.C.  447),  Orchomenus  was  a  refuge  for  the  oligar- 
chical exiles  of  the  neighbourhood.  (Thucyd,  I  113.) 
After  the  peace  of  AnUlcidas  (b.c.  367),  by  which  the 
BcBOtian  cities  were  fireed  from  the  supremacy  of  Thebes, 
Orchomenus  was  confederate  with  Sparta,  and  had  in  it  a 
Laoedflsmonian  garrison.  (Plutarch,  Belop.,  16.)  In  the 
year  348  BX.,  the  Thebans,  Uking  advantage  of  the  absepce 
of  Epaminondas  on  an  rapedition,  destroyed  Orchomenus, 
slaying  the  men,  and  selling  tbe  women  and  children  into 
iUmrf,  It  wai  rebuilt  after  the  dflitmotion  of  Thebei,  and 


Ctobwof  Btmna. 
Huwim.  ActnlSiu 


is  mentioned  by  DicMrohns  about  twenty  years  after  the 

death  of  Alexander. 

Tbe  worship  most  prevalent  in  Orobomenus  was  that  of 
the  three  Graces  (xofKr^via):  there  was  also  a  temple  of 
Dionysus  in  the  city,  and  shrines  of  the  heroes  Aclsaoo  and 
Minj^witb  which  games  (V-iv&aa)  were  connected  (Schot. 
to  Pind!,  lath.,  i.  1 1 ),  and  a  tomb  of  Heood.  at  which  offer- 
ings were  made.  In  the  Oichomenian  town  of  Tegyra 
there  was  a  tom^e  and  onole  of  Api^   (Sl^h.  Bys, 

(Miiller*s  Or^omeno*  und  tSe  Mumer;  Wachsmoths 
Hallemtehe  AltertkumtkxmdB ;  Clintoira  J^Suf*  Belieniei, 
Tbirwall's  Hitton  Greece.) 

ORCHOlfENUS.  Arcadia.  [Akcadia.] 

ORCIN,  a  peculiar  matter  obtained  by  Itobiqnet  from  a 
species  of  lichen  {variolaria  oreuui).  He  found  that  tbe 
colour  of  this  substance  is  derived  from  the  presence  of  a 
body  which  it  white  until  it  is  acted  upon  by  fbe  air 
and  alkalis,  whoi  it  becomes  reddish  violeL  The  process  of 
preparing  orein  consists  in  making  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
the  lichen,  and  then  treating  it  with  watw,  which  separates  a 
fttty  colouriufj;  matter,  and  ditaolvet  a  bitter  and  aaccbartDe 
substance;  this,  after  several  solutions  and  evapuatious, 
is  obtained  in  white  crystals.  These  cnatala  are  oretn, 
whidi  become,  as  already  stated,  of  a  redoish  violet  edour 
by  the  action  of  tbe  air  ud  alkalis. 

ORDEAI^  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  ordaL  Spelman 
derives  thiaword  fVom  or,  *  magnum,' and  daU  'judicium;* 
which  is  also  tbe  derivation  given  by  Ducange.  Lye  and 
Boswurth  derive  it  from  or,  privative^ '  without,*  and  di^l, 
'  difference,' an  indifferent  or  impartial  judgment,  a  judg- 
ment without  distinction  of  persons.  The  German  wnd 
urtheil,  a  judgment,  is  aprarently  the  same  word,  and  is 
also  a  compound.  (See  Selden,  Notes  to  Eadmer,  and 
Hickes's  Die*.  Epiet.,  p.  149.) 

The  earliest  traces  of  any  custom  resembling  the  ordeal 
is  found  in  the  book  of  Numbers  (ch.  v.),  In  toe  waters  of 
jealousy,  which  tbe  Hebrew  women  suspected  of  adultery 
wen  oompelled  to  drink  as  a  teat  of  their  innoceuea. 

Blaekstone(Conm.ois  fAtfZoiPf  q/'^^/om^voL  iT..ch.27, 
*  Of  Trial  and  Conviotion ')  says *  The  levetal  methods  of 
trial  and  conviction  of  offimdMS  established  by  tlw  laws  of 
Eng^d  were  formerly  more  numerous  than  at  wesent, 
through  the  supnrstition  of  our  Saxon  ancestors,  woo.  like 
other  northern  nations,  were  extremely  addicted  to  divinatitm, 
a  character  which  Tacitus  obs^es  of  the  antient  Germans 
{De Mor.  Qerm^x,).  They  therefore  invented  a  eonsider^ile 
number  of  methods  of  purgation,  or  trial,  to  preserve  inno- 
cence from  the  danger  of  fabe  witnesses ;  and  in  consequence 
of  a  notion  that  God  would  always  interpose  miraculoudy 
to  vindicate  the  guiltless.  The  most  antient  species  of  triij 
was  that  by  Ordeal ;  which  was  peculiarly  distinguished  li^ 
tbe  appdlation  of  Judicium  Dei,  and  sometimes  ru^gorw 
jDUTMnOk  to  distinguish  it  fh>m  the  canonical  jpoi^tion, 
whMiwas  by  the  oath  (tf  the  party.  This  was  of  two  sorts, 
eitlur  Are-ordeal  or  water-ordeal,  the  former  bung  confined 
to  persons  ^  higher  rank,  tbe  laUer  to  the  common  people. 
Both  these  might  be  performed  by  deputy ;  but  the  principal 
was  to  answer  for  the  success  of  the  trul,  the  depi^  only 
venturing  some  corporal  pain  far  hire,  at  perhaps  tor  frieod- 
ship.  Fire-ordeal  was  pwfonned  either  by  taking  up  in  tbe 
hand,  unhurt,  a  piece  of  red-hot  iron,  of  one,  two,  or  three 
pounds  weight ;  or  else  by  walking,  barefoot  and  blindfold, 
over  nine  red-hot  pbugbshares,  laid  lengthwise  at  unequal 
distances;  and  if  tbe  party  escaped  being  hurt,  be  was 
a4iudged  innocent;  but  if  it  happened  otherwise,  as  withoct 
eouuston  it  usually  did,  he  was  then  condemned  as  guU^. 
However,  by  this  latter  method  (^ueen  Emma,  tbe  mathsr 
of  Bdwud  the  Confossor.  is  mentioned  to  have  daazad  her 
eharaeter  wlmi  suspected  of  fiunilisri^  with  Alwyn  bishsp 
of  WindMster.  (Rudborne,  Hiet.  nc^.  fFi/ttm,  1.  4.  di.  i.) 
Water-oideal  was  performed  either  by  plunging  the  bars 
arm  up  to  the  elbow  in  boiling  water,  and  eauping  unfaun 
thereby ;  w  by  casting  the  person  suspected  into  a  rivw  or 
pond  <x  cold  water,  uid  if  he  floated  therein  without  any 
action  of  swimming,  it  was  deemed  an  evidence  ai  his  guil^ 
but  if  he  sunk,  he  was  aequitted.*  Another  ^ecies  of 
ordeal  was  the  corsned,  or  m<nBel  of  execration :  this  was 
a  piece  of  cheese  or  bread,  about  an  ounce  in  weight,  which 
was  consecrated  with  a  peculiar  form,  in  which  tbe  Almighty 
was  called  upon,  and  it  was  }vayed  that  the  bread  migh'' 
eauae  convulsionii  and  paleoeas,  and  find  no  passage,  if  the 
man  was  rbally  guilty,  but  ,ni^l|fli)rq^^  h^^th  ana 
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nourishmeii^  if  be  wu  innocent  The  oormed  wu  then 
given  to*the  mspeeted  penon,  vho  received  the  holy  sacra- 
ment at  tbe  same  time :  if  indeed,  as  some  have  suspected, 
the  conned  was  not  the  sacramental  bread  itself.  It  is  said 
that  Godwin,  earl  of  Kent,  in  the  re^n  of  king  Edward  the 
Confessor,  on  taking  his  oath  that  he  bad  not  caused  the 
death  of  the  kingfs  brother,  appealed  to  his  corsned,  '  per 
bucceUaradeglutiendamabjuraTit*(Ingulphiu),vhieh  stuck 
in  his  throat  and  killed  him. 

The  Ordeals  of  water  and  iron  are  first  menUoned  in  the 
77tb  law  of  Ina.  (Wilkins,  Leg.  Anglo-Sax.,  p.  27.)  See 
also  the  laws  of  Atbelstan,  Edward  uie  Confmor,  «id  the 
Conqueror.   {Ibid^  pp.  60,  198, 229.) 

In  the  *  Domesday  Surrey  *  the  readiness  of  claimants  to 
prove  thnr  title  to  land,  hy  ordeal  or  by  battle,  occurs  in  a 
great  variety  of  instances ;  as  among  the  lands  belonging  to 
the  monastery  of  Ely,  at  a  place  then  called  Photestoro,  in 
Norfolk : '  Hanc  terram  oalumpniatur  esse  Uberam  Vlchetel 
homo  Hermeri  quocun^ue  modo  judicetur,  vel  betlo  vel  Ju- 
diHo.'  (i)o)net(l,tom.  ii.,  (bl.213.  See  other  instances, /Mil, 
fol.lIOb.  137,  162,  166.  172b,  193.  208,  277b. 332.)  *  Ferri 
oandentis  Judicium '  (the  ordeal  of  hot  iron)  is  the  onl;^  ordeal 
of  the  *  Domesday  Survey.*  Tbe  reason  for  this  is  given  by 
Glanville  (Tract,  de Leg.  et  Consuet.  Regni  Ansliee,  1.  xiv., 
cb.  1) :  'in  such  a  case  the  accused  is  bound  to  clear  himself 
hy  tbe  judgment  of  God,  namely,  by  hot  iron,  or  by  water, 
according  to  the  difference  of  rank,  that  is,  by  hot  iron  if 
he  should  be  a  free  man.  and  by  water  if  he  should  be  a 
Tillstn  (si  fiierit  rusticus).' 

Eadmer  {Hitt,  Novor.,  p.  48)  speaks  of  no  fewer  than 
fifty  persons  of  Saxon  orinn  who.  in  the  reign  of  William 
Rafus,  being  accused  of  killing  the  king's  stags,  were  at 
one  time  sentenced  to  the  flre-ordeal. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Trial  by  Ordeal  was  not  discontinued 
in  England  by  any  positive  law  or  ordinance,  although  Sir 
E.  Coke  (9  Sep.,  32),  and  after  him  Blackstone  (4 
346),  have  expressed  an  opinion  that  it  was  finally  abolished 
by  an  act  of  parliament,  or  rather  an  order  of  the  king  in 
council,  in  the  3  Henry  III.  (1219).  This  order  is  to  be 
found  in  Rymer's  '  Foadm,'  vol.  i.,  p.  228 :  Spelman's 

*  Glossary.*  sub  voce  JtaHciitm  Dei  ;  and  in  Selden's  *  Notes 
to  Eadmer.*  ^Iman  however  thinks  that  this  was  merely 
a  temporary  \a,v,  without  any  general  or  permwient  opera- 
tion, and  that  the  lUal  by  Ordeal  continued  to  a  later  period. 
Hits  opinion  seems  eooBrmed  by  a  reference  in  the '  Cal. 
Rot  Pat.,*  p.  IS,  to  another  order  in  council  in  the  14 
Henry  III., '  De  jostitifi  fbciendft  loco  ignis  et  aqus.'  As 
however  it  is  only  mentioned  as  a  former  custom,  and  not 
as  an  existing  institution,  by  Bracton  (lib.  iil.,  cap.  16),  who 
wrote  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  or  the  com- 
mencement of  that  of  Edward  I,,  it  is  probable  that,  in 
consequence  of  tbe  judgments  of  councils  and  the  inter- 
ference of  the  clergy,  the  Trial  by  Ordeal  fell  into  disuse  about 
the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  (Selden's  Notes  to 
Eadmer) ;  but  this  was  long  after  it  had  disappeared  from 
the  judicial  systems  of  most  other  European  nations. 

Blackstone,  in  the  part  of  bis  'Commentaries'  already 
quoted,  says,  *  Purgation  by  ordeal  seems  to  have  been  very 
antient,  and  very  universal  in  ths  times  of  superstitions  bar- 
ban^.  It  was  known  to  the  antient  Greeks :  (br  m  tbe 

*  Antigone '  of  Sophodes  (v.  270)  a  person,  suspected  by  Creon 
of  a  misdemeanor,  declares  himself  ready  "  to  handle  liot 
iron,  and  to  walk  over  fire,'*  in  order  to  manifest  his  inno- 
Mnee ;  which  the  scholiast  tells  us  was  then  a  very  usual 
pnifiaUon.'  And  GioUua  <on  Numb.  v.  17)  gives  us  many 
1  nstanoes  of  water«rdeal  in  Bithynia,  Sardinia,  and  other 
places. 

<  In  Stam,  besides  the  usual  methods  of  fire  and  water 
ordeal,  both  parties  are  sometimes  exposed  to  the  fury  of  atiger 
let  loose  for  that  purpose :  and  if  the  beast  spares  either, 
that  person  is  accounted  innocent ;  if  neither,  both  are  held 
to  be  guilty ;  but  if  he  spares  both,  the  trial  is  incomplete, 
and  they  proceed  to  a  more  certain  criterion.*  {Mod.  Univ. 
Hist.,  vol.  vii,  p.  266.) 

The  'Atiatic  ResearcAti'  (vol.  i.,  4to.  Calcutta,  1788, 
p.  389-404)  contain  a  memoir  on  the  trials  by  ordeal  among 
the  Hindus,  hy  All  Ibrahim  Khftn,  chief  magistrate  9X 
Benares,  communicated  hy  Warren  Hastings,  Esq.,  nine 
in  number:  1,  by  die  htlance;  S.hyfire;  3.  by  water;  4, 
by  two  swts  of  poison ;  5,  by  Cosha,  in  which  the  accused 
^inks  of  water  in  which  the  imafi;es  of  the  sun  and  other 
deities  have  been  washed ;  6, 1^  chewing  rice ;  7,  by  hot 
'  oil;  8»  by  hot  iron;  9.  hy  Dhanhach,  in  which  an  image 
P.  a.  No.  1037. 


named  Dharma,  or  the  genius  of  justice,  made  of  silm, 
and  another  of  an  antagonist  genius  Adharma,  made  of 
clay  or  iron,  or  those  figures  painted  respectively  on  white 
and  black  cloth,  are  thrown  into  a  lares  jar,  from  which  the 
accused  is  instructed  to  draw  at  hazunL 

The  Latin  fiNrms  of  serrioe  for  the  different  species  of 
ordeal,  as  antiently  used  in  England,  are  given  by  Spelman 
in  his  '  Glossary,'  in  v.  from  the  Textus  CUifiensis. 

The  reader  may  consult  for  further  information  Grimm's 
Deutsche  Reehtt-Alterthumer,  GottentrtheU. 

ORDER  is  distinguished  from  degree  in  mathematical 
language  by  a  purely  omventional  boundary.  Both  are 
terms  of  succession;  thus  an  expression  is  of  the  flrs^ 
second,  third.  Sec;  d^ree.  aoocoding  as  iU  highest  power 
is  tbe  first,  seocnd,  third,  &e.  of  the  i»incipal  UttBr. 
Bat  if  another  succession  should  occur,  say  one  of  differen- 
tiations, then  the  number  of  such  successive  operations 
is  the  order  of  the  process.  Thus  a  differentisl  equation 
which  contains,  at  the  bighest,  the  fifth  power  of  a  diflTeren- 
tial  co-efficient,  is  said  to  be  of  the  fifth  degree ;  while  if 
tbe  highest  di&rential  co-efflcient  whidi  ooeurs  in  it  is  the 
third,  it  is  said  to  be  of  the  third  order. 

There  is  a  particular  use  of  the  word  order  in  regard  to 
quantities  which  increase  or  diminish  witiiout  limit.  If  A 
and  B  both  diminish  withoot  limit,  but  if  A  diminish  with- 
out limit  with  respect  to  B  [Infinitb],  A  is  said  to  be  of  an 
inferior  order  to  B;  and  generally  the  first  powers  of  small 
quantities  are  said  to  be  of  the  first  order ;  jiroducts  of  two 
small  quantities,  and  second  powers,  of  the  seocnd  order ; 
and  BD  on. 

ORDERS,  HOLY.  JpRmKAnoN.] 

ORDERS  OP  ARCHiTECTDRE.  [CmL  Abcbitbo* 
tdm;  Column.] 

ORDERS  OF  KNIGHTHOOD.  [KNtoHTHoon.]' 

ORDINARY.  This  term,  when  used  in  English  law. 
commonly  signifies  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  who  is  in 
general,  and  of  common  right,  the  ordinary  judge  in  eccle- 
siastical causes  arising  within  his  jurisdiction.  (Lind- 
woode's  Provineiale,  lib.  i.,  tit.  3.)  The  term  is  also  applied 
to  the  commissary  or  official  of  the  bishop,  and  to  other 
persons  having,  by  custom  or  peculiar  privilege,  judicial 

Sewer  annexed  to  their  offices  or  dignities.   Thus  an  arch- 
eaeon  is  an  ordinary.   A  bishop  therefore  is  always  an 
ordinary,  but  every  ordinary  is  not  a  bishop. 

Tbe  term  is  derived  firom  the  Canonists,  and  is  in  common 
use  in  several  European  coantries.  Sinoe  the  Lateran 
council,  when  tbe  apostolic  see  assumed  the  power  of  pre- 
sentiug  to  benefices,  the  pope  has  sometimes  been  caUed 
by  canonical  writers  'nrdinanus  ordinariorum.'  In  England 
the  probate  of  wills,  the  igranting  of  letttfs  of  administra^ 
tion,  the  admission,  institution,  and  induction  of  parsons, 
end  several  other  authorities  of  a  judicial  nature,  are  vested 
in  tbe  ordinary.  The  judex  ordinarius  of  tbe  canon  and  of 
the  later  Roman  law  is  a  judge  who  has  judicial  cognizance 
in  his  own  proper  right,  as  such  judge,  of  all  causes  arising 
within  the  territorial  limits  of  his  jurisdiction.  He  is 
opposed  to  the  judex  delegatus,  or  extraordinarius,  whose 
jurisdiction  extends  only  to  such  causes  as  are  specifically 
delegated  to  him  by  some  superior  authority.  (Ayliffe's 
Parergon,  p.  309;  Justin.,  ^otw/J.,  20,  c  3,and  112,  o.31.) 
With  reference  to  this  distinction,  it  became  usual  to  apphr 
the  term  '  ordinaiy*  to  hidiops,  who,  when  acting  in  their 
judicial  character  in  ecdesiastical  causes,  have  striotiy  an 
ordinary  jurisdiction ;  and  we  find  it  used  in  this  sense  by 
Bracton  and  the  earliest  writers  upon  English  law. 

ORDINATE  is  that  particnUr  rectangular  Coordi- 
nate of  a  curve  which  is  measured  perpendicularly  to  one 
of  the  axes  and  not  upon  an  axis.  [Co-obdinatb.]  It 
is  necessary  to  observe  that  though  the  term  co-ordinate 
has  been  extended  to  what  are  called  polar  co-ordinates,  yet 
the  word  ordinate  is  not  separately  used  in  the  latter  system. 
The  etvmology  of  ordinate  will  be  found  in  the  article  cited. 

ORDINATION,  the  ceremony  by  which  holy  orders  are 
conferred,  or  by  which  a  person  is  initiated  into  the  ministry 
of  religion,  or  set  apart  fbr  preaching,  administering  tiie 
sacraments,  and  disohaiging  other  eodesiBstical  rites  and 
duties,  publio  or  private.  In  the  Chnreh  of  Englaiid,  a 
candidate  must  be  twen^-three  yean  of  age  hefeie  he  csa 
be  ordained  deacon,  and  twenty-four  before  be  can  be  or- 
dained priest ;  must  have  an  appointment  to  some  eure^ 
except  he  be  a  fellow  of  a  college ;  bring  letters  testimonial 
of  his  life  and  doctrine,  for  thrj^  mars,  from  three  benefit 
dsrgvmen;  nndono  an  exammnion  in  Latin,  GreeL  and 
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theolc^al  learning;  subscribe  to  the  Tairty-nine  Articles 
ftoit  the  Liturgy ;  and,  as  bisbopt  now  almost  invariably  re- 
quire, have  fmduated  at  one  of  the  English  uniTersitiea, 
at  IVinity  College,  Dublin,  or  at  some  other  recognised 
schooL  No  person  can  bold  any  vicarage,  rectory,  or  bene- 
floe  whatever,  exoept  be  be  in  full  orders. 

A  form  of  some  kind  has  always  been  observed  in  con- 
ferring the  priesthood.  This  was  the  ease  under  the  Old 
Testament  dispensation ;  in  which  the  family,  age,  and  qua- 
Ufluations  of  the  individual  appointed,  are  particularly  de- 
scribed. In  the  New  Testament,  our  Lord  called  the  twelve 
apostles,  and  sent  them  out— ordained  them  to  perform  the 
offices  of  religion.  So  likewise  the  apostles  ordained 
others ;  and  the  form  they  adopted  for  setting  them  apart 
Was  prayer  and  the  imposition  qf  Hands.  In  this  manner 
bisbops,  priests,  and  deacons  were  appointed ;  and,  for  at 
>ast  ten^nturies,  no  other  ceremony  was  used  or  added 
thereto.  When  the  church  became  corrupt,  this,  like  almost 
every  other  ordinanosr  shared  the  general  perversion.  It 
lost  Its  primitive  simplidty,  and  was  elevated  to  the  dignity 
of  a  saerament.  The  plan  was  adopted  of  delivering  to  a 
person  ordained  priest  the  taered  vemh,  t>.  the  plate  and 
the  cup ;  employmg  with  the  action  certain  words  by  which 
he  was  authorised  to  oBbc  aaorifice  to  God,  and  to  OMebrate 
mass.  To  constitute  a  sacrament,  three  things  are  required. 
matter,  form,  and  institution.  Ordination  was  evidently 
instituted  by  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostlea ;  but  in  their  in- 
stitution of  itr  it  clearly  wants  the  main  essentials  of  a 
sacrament.  The  church  of  the  eleventh  century,  in  convert- 
ing it  into  a  sacrament,  considered  the  veeieU  as  the  matter, 
and  the  form  was  the  delivering  them  with  the  words: — 
*  Take  thou  authority  to  offer  up  saerificea  to  Ood,  and  to 
celebrate  masses,  both  for  the  living  and  the  dead;  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  end  the  Holf  GfaoiL' 
testant  ehorches  have  returned  to  the  orisuwl  method  of 
conferring  ordm,  and  use  only  grayer  ana  the  impoaition 
ef  hands;  some  secU  dispense  with  the  latter,  as  the  Wee- 
leyan  Methodists. 

The  great  controversy  between  Spisoopalians  and  Pras- 
byteriaos  is,  the  authority  by  which  holy  orders  are  con&'red. 
liie  former  bold  that  bisbops  alone  are  vested  with  this 
authority ;  and  those  especially  who  entertain  the  notion  of 
Affottolic  suecemon,  i.e.  assert  the  fact  of  an  unbroken 
episcopal  series  from  the  days  of  the  Apostles  to  the  present 
time,  to  which  the  power  of  ordaining  ministers  is  confined 
and  through  which  it  descends,  deny  the  validity  of  orders 
and  even  the  existence  of  a  church,  where  there  is  no 
bishop.  The  Presbyterians,  on  the  contraiy,  contend  that 
the  presbytery,  or  a  body  of  priest^  liave  authoritr  for  this 
purpMo  i  and  that  hishojis  and  prubyters  an  in  Scr^itttre 
the  samcb  and  not  distinct  ord«»  or  offlosES.  Tbn  urae 
that  Timothy  was  ordained  by  the  laying  on  of  the  nands 
of  the  presbytery;  and  that  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  or- 
dained by  certain  teachers  and  prophets  in  the  diurch  of 
AnUocti,  and  not  bv  any  bishop  presiding  in  that  city.  It 
fs  certain  however  that  btahops  have  existed  as  a  distinct 
order  from  the  very  earliest  times  j  and  though  we  cannot 
assert  that  they  are  absolutely  essential,  yet  they  evidently 
contribute  to  complete  the  idea  of  a  church,  and  tend  to  its 
<«derly  and  effectual  opemtion. 

Many  at  the  Reformation  held  the  call  of  the  people  the 
only  thing  essential  to  the  validity  of  the  minist^.  and 
taught  that  ordination  is  only  a  ceremony  which  renders 
the  call  more  solemn  and  authentic.  Accoiwinjdy  the  Pro- 
testant ohurdns  of  Scotland,  France,  Holand.  Swiuer 
land,  &0..  have  no  episcopal  ordination.  Fer  Lntber,  Cal- 
vin, Bueer,  Helanethon,  and  all  the  ftrit  reformers  and 
founders  of  these  churches,  who  ordained  ministers  among 
them,  were  themselves  presbylm  and  no  othn.  llie  fol- 
lowiQjg  remarks  on  this  subject  appear  at  once  liberal  and 
judicious.  They  are  from  Burnett's  'Expositioa  of  Um 
Thirty-nine  Articles;'  himself  an  English  bishop,  and  at- 
tached to  the  Episcopal  form  of  church  government.  '  If 
a  company  of  Christians  find  the  public  wonhip  whene  tbey 
live  to  be  so  defiled  that  they  cannot  with  a  good  conscience 
}om  in  it,  and  if  they  do  not  know  of  any  place  to  which 
they  can  conveniently  go,  where  they  may  worship  God 
purely,  and  ia  a  regular  way  ;  i(  I  say,  sudii  a  body,  flndiog 
some  that  have  bees  ordained,  thou^  to  the  lower  func- 
tions, should  submit  itself  entirely  to  their  conduct;  or 
Inding  none  of  those,  should  by  a  eommon  oonsent  desire 
some  of  their  own  number  to  minister  te  them  in  btdy 
things  and  should  upon  that  h^gipni^g  grew  iqi  to  a  regu- 


lated constitution;  though  we  are  very  sore  that  tbiiii 
quite  out  of  all  rul^  and  could  not  be  wine  without  a  very 
great  sin.  unleis  the  neoessity  vere  great  and  anwtcDt; 
yet  if  the  neoesai^  is  real  and  not  foigned.  thia  is  not  eaa- 
demned  or  anulled  \ff  the  article  (i1m  V3rd) ;  for  when  tlm 
grows  to  a  constitution,  and  when  it  was  began  by  the  cm- 
sent  of  a  body,  who  are  supposed  to  have  an  authority  in 
such  an  extraordinary  case,  whatever  some  bottw  wfii'ot 
have  thought  of  this  since  that  time,  yet  we  are  very  sure 
that  not  only  those  who  penned  the  Articles,  but  the  bodr 
of  this  church  for  above  half  an  age  after,  did,  notwith- 
standing these  irr^ularities,  acknowledge  the  foreign  I 
cburch«s  so  constituted  to  be  true  cburobes  as  to  all  tic  ' 
essentials  of  a  church,  though  they  had  been  at  first  izregn- 
larly  formed,  and  continued  sUil  to  be  in  an  imper&ct 
state.'  And  Sj^ain : — *  Whenever  God  by  bis  providence 
brings  ChrisUans  under  a  visible  necessity  of  being  either 
without  all  order  and  joint  worship,  or  of  jomiM  in  an  un- 
lawful and  deflled  worship,  or  finidl;,  of  braakiog  tfarougli 
rules  and  methods  in  ordisr  to  the  being  united  in  wocahv 
and  government  J  of  these  Uiree^  of  whiefa  ene  mustb* 
chosen,  the  last  a  the  leati  evil,  and  has  the  fewest  in- 
conveniences banging  upon  it,  and  theieftKe  it  naagr  be  | 

chosen.*  (Biirnett  (M /AeJrft'd^;  Watson's  TMpp'*'  i 

Dictionary.)  ' 

ORDNANCE,  a  general  term  applied  to  the  great  u-  { 
tillery  (guns,  carronwes,  howitzers,  and  nuNrtars)  which  h 
used  in  war,  on  land  or  at  sea ;  the  name  being  probablj 
derived  from  the  oompagniea  tCordonaance,  or  Francs 
Archers,  instituted  in  1448  by  Charles  VII.  of  France. 

The  wars  between  the  emperor  Cbarlea  V.  and  Fimnois  L 
gave  rise  on  the  Contiouit  to  the  first  impcrteat  improre- 
ments  in  the  construction  and  use  of  heavy  utiUesy.  Ac- 
cording to  Templefaof  it  was  then  that  stKne  etfwu  were 
made  to  establiA  n  system  of  pioportioos  betwem  the 
length,  the  thidiLneaB,  and  the  wlibn  of  oidiiane*;  that 
gunpowder  was  improved,  and  that  certain  relations  bMwcsK 
the  charge  of  powur  and  the  weight  of  the  projectile  bceas 
to  be  established.  It  was  not  however  till  the  beginning  d 
the  seventeenth  century  that  artilkiy,  which  had  be&Hv 
been  chiefly  used  in  the  attack  and  deftnoe  of  fortnssei, 
began  to  be  mteusively  employed  in  engagements  between 
hostile  armies;  but  in  1632  ue  Austrians  and  Swedes  to- 
gether are  said  to  have  brought  into  the  field  SOOO  piec« 
among  which  were  34,  16,  12,  and  €  pounder  guna. 

An  artillery  capable  of  accompanying  the  rapid  move- 
ments of  cavEdry  was  first  syMematicaliy  introduced  in  war- 
fore  by  Fredeho  the  Great;  but  the  full  development  of 
the  important  services  which  axe  capable  of  being  render^ 
by  this  arm  is  due  to  the  Pmasian  geoeial  SebamlMM. 
smoe  whose  time  the  bome-aitiUety.  as  it  is  eaUe4  bs 
been  oonsidavd  as  an  indispensable  ri^mUt  m  thearmus 
of  every  nation  in  Eun^ 

In  toe  British  service  the  management  of  the  militar; 
rockets  invented  by  Sir  W.  Congreve  is  assigned  to  a  par- 
ticular troop ;  and  tboiwh  these  missiles  have  oat  beeo  ^ 
very  generally  employed,  they  have  oecasmnaUj  ffwrfn«< 
considerable  service.  ^KocuT.j 

The  maierials  of  which  ordnance  is  fomed  are  inn 
brass ;  the  latter  being  a  mixed  metal  composed  of  eeppw 
and  tin,  in  the  proportion  of  from  8  to  12  partt  of  the  Uuer 
to  100  parts  of  the  former.  Iron  guns  are  stzaogor  Utaa 
those  made  of  brss^  and  consequaotly  they  are  better  aUe 
to  resist  the  effects  of  the  long  "W^iniied  firing  which  takes 
place  at  the  sieges  d  fiffliessea.  Brass  gnus,  on  the  otim 
band,  being  lifter,  aie  mencoaveniently  transraiad  fioB 
place  to  place  with  troops  In  the  field,  and  they  ue  sttM« 
enough  to  resist  all  the  firing  which  can  he  re^iunsd  to  be 
made  ftom  Ibem  in  any  general  action*  It  is  said  that  is 
the  campaigns  of  the  ^ke  of  Wellington,  in  Spam,  121 
rounds  were  fired  in  onedayfoom  brass  ordneacaj  and  that 
from  3U0  to  350  rounds  were  fired  censiantiy,  in  the  sans 
tioie,  from  iron  24-pounderguns. 

Ordnance  is  now  cast  either  in  loam  or  m  dry  aaod ;  sM 
the  latter  material  is  said  to  be  pre&ired  because  it  pwrnm 
the  surfooe  of  the  gun  to  be  more  mofcily  fonaed,  sad 
renders  it  unnecessary  te  cmnplele  t^  ^ure  of  tb«  pww 
by  the  process  of  tunung.  To  the  mould  for  fasiine 
in  sand,  a  model  or  pattern  of  the  gun  is  executed,  in  peru, 
of  wood,  or  mora  properly  ef  brass;  these  pattt  nre  plaaad 
severally  within  what  is  called  the  gua>box.  whidi  is  af 
cast-iron,  and  consists  of  pertions^ofoHuuiiding  to  those 
the  model.  Between  Wb3«B^ydiidifb£Sil|^{Ar  wirteitf 
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the  gun-box  tbe  sftod  is  then  veil  nmiiMd;  tnd  when  th* 
whole  of  the  moulding  ii  thtu  formed,  the  gfun-box  It  tdum 
to  p:eoet,  tiw  urenl  parte  of  the  mould  ue  fitted  togethw. 
and  in  this  stete  dried  at  a  etove.  Lutly.  the  mottM  being 
placed  in  a  votical  poalUon,  with  the  breech  or  Ihioker 
part  downwardi,  and  its  interior  wirfltce  haling  been 
painted  in  order  to  preveot  adheiion  to  the  melal  In  easting, 
the  mellad  iron  or  brasi  ii  lufl^red  to  flow  in  throudh  a 
pipe  at  the  upper  extremity  of  the  mould,  on  one  tide  9t 
what  ie  eallea  the  deed  head  (a  mam  of  metal  whteh,  in 
oaating.  it  formed  beyond  the  muule  extremity  of  the  gun). 
In  IS  hourt  after  being  eaai,  the  mould  may  be  removed, 
■ad  the  gun  may  be  bored.  [Cannon.}  Ouqi,  oarronadet, 
howltwn,  and  mortan  an  all  oatt  and  b(»ed  in  the  tame 
manner. 

Iron  guns  an  eut  from  pig-metal  of  diflteent  qualitieii 


which  are  melted  tofjethw  in  order  to  produve  a  eompoti* 
tton  pDteotting  only  that  degree  of  hardneet  which  will  per- 
mit  the  boring  to  be  effeoted.  Ordnance  formed  of  eait- 
iroD  and  of  gun-metal  being  apt  to  run  at  the  Tent  in  con- 
tequenee  of  the  heat  produced  rapid  firing  in  action,  the 
vent  in  gun*  former  kind  is  drilled  in  a  bolt  of 

wroi^ht-iron,  and  in  thote  of  the  latter  kind,  in  a  bolt  of 
pure  copper  :  the  bdta  are  then  eonwed  into  the  piecei  for 
which  they  were  intended. 

The  following  cut  showt  the  form  of  a  biast  gun  whote 
proportlont  are  thote  of  a  heavy  ft-poundw;  and  we  have 
tubjoined  a  table  of  the  dimemioni  and  weighta  of  the  prin- 
cipal natures  of  guns  in  nae  in  the  Brit'in  eerrioe.  The 
natune  andnaet^oamMndee,  howitxen^  and  mortan  have 
been  already  desoribed  under  tboee  wordi. 
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The  axis  of  the  trunnions  is  at  right  anglte  ttt  that  of  the 
gun,  and  it  usually  about  half  their  diameter  below  the 
latter  axis :  but  Dr.  Gregory,  in  his'Leeturet  on  Gunnery,* 
recommendt  that  it  should  intersect  the  axis  of  the  gun,  in 
order  that  the  recoil  of  the  piece  in  firing  may  be  more 
steady.  The  vent  is  two-ninths  of  an  inchu  diameter,  and 
it  enters  the  bore  at  about  eight-tenths  of  an  inoh  fiom  the 
bottom  of  the  latter. 

The  diameter  of  the  bore  is  called  the  calibre  of  the  gun  j 
this  it  nther  greater  than  the  diameter  of  the  shot  by  which 
the  natnn  of  the  gun  is  designated,  and  the  diSenace  be- 
tween them  it  called  the  wincbge.  tWiHSAOk.] 


A  scale  of  quarter  degrees  is  graduated  on  the  base  ring, 
the  sere  line  being  in  a  plane  paasing  through  the  axis  of 
the  gun  and  cutting  the  exterior  surface  immediately  above 
the  trunnions,  and  the  inieraeetion  of  such  plane  with  the 
tide  of  the  mutsle  is  marked  by  a  notch  on  the  latter 
These  quarter-sigbta,  as  ther  are  called,  serve  to  give  ^ 
gun  an  elevation  not  exoeeaing  three  degrees ;  and  this  it 
accomplished  by  lowering  the  breech  tiu  tiie  division  ex- 
pressing the  intended  elentionand  the  notch  on  the  side  of 
themnnlean  in  a  line  with  thectijeot  "Hie  axis  of  the 
gun  will  then  be  inclined  to  a  plane  petting  through  the 
obfeet  and  the  axis  of  the  trunnions,  m  an  angle  equal  tc 
that  which  is  indicated  by  the  divisioo  above  mentioned. 

A  point-blano  disposition  of  the  gun  is  that  in  which  the 
xero  notch  on  the  base  ring  and  that  on  the  side  of  the 
muxsle  are  made  to  coincide  in  direction  with  the  object, 
whether  this  line  of  direction  be  or  be  not  parallel  to  the 
horiion.  But  when  a  notch  on  the  top  of  the  base  ring 
and  one  at  the  top  of  the  muzsle  are  made  to  coincide 
in  direction  with  the  object,  the  gun  is  said  to  have  the  line 
(/mefo/  tUvation.  [GmrNBEV,  p.  493,  col.  I.]  The  angle 
which  the  axis  of  the  gun,  m  this  ease,  makes  with  a  plane 
passing  through  the  trunnions  and  the  object  is  about 
degree. 

For  elevations  greater  than  three  degieea  a  tangmt  eeale 
is  employed :  this  is  a  brass  rod  which  slides  up  and  down 
in  a  groove  formed  in  tbediraotionofadmmeter  to  the  base- 
ring  of  the  gun,  and  is  divided  into  quarter  degrees.  In 
using  this  scale  the  lattw  is  drawn  up  till  the  graduation 
expressing  the  intended  elevation  is  at  the  surfhee  of  the 
base  ring;  then  the  breech  of  the  gun  is  lowered  till  a  notch 
at  the  top  of  the  acale  and  that  at  the  top  of  the  muzile  are 
in  a  line  with  the  objeeL  The  axis  of  the  gun  (allowance 
being  made  for  the  difierenoe  between  the  semidiameters  of 
the  base  ring  end  mnssle  [Dispart])  is  then  incltned  to  a 
plane  passing  through  the  trunnions  [and  the  object  in  an 
angU  indieated  by  the  said  graduation. 

The  iron  employed  in  gun-making  is  new  bo  much  nfined 
and  the  processes  of  easting  and  Dorlng  are  ao  muoh  inn 
proved,  that  it  has  been  found  praetioaue  to  diminish  con- 
siderably the  quanti^  of  metal  in  iron  guns,  and  thus  to 
fooiUtate  greatly  their  transport  fixtm  place  to  place ;  accord- 
ingly iron  ordnance  is  at  present  east  widi  muoh  lighter 
proportions  than  fonnetly.  So  much  advantagealsoisnow 
obtained  from  the  more  uniform  density  and  uie  mcne  per- 
fect sphericity  of  shot,  that  it  has  even  been  found  convenient 
to  raam  yp  (scrape  out  or  re-bonttlM  existing  ordnance,  so 
Hto bring eaoh  naten  of  guii^ilWnA^UigbercaUbn. 
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Thut  the  old  iron  6-poanden  have  bean  oouvarted  into 
9-poundera ;  18-poimders  into  2'4-poundera.  and  so  oa.  The 
TOBctioe  was  flist  recommended  by  Colonel  Paizbans,  in 
France,  and  it  hu  lately  been  adopted  in  this  country. 

The  applioation  of  locks  to  naval  ordnance  vae  introduced 
by  Sir  Charles  Douglas  (captain  of  the  fleet  to  Admiral 
RodaOT  in  the  action  of  1782),  and  their  efficiency  has  since 
iMen  nilty  recognised.  At  first  the  locks  vere  made  with 
one  flint  only,  and  in  the  event  of  this  becoming  anserrice- 
able  the  loss  of  time  attending  the  fixing  a  fnth  flint  was 
found  to  be  so  great,  that  uistaad  of  rmewine  the  flint,  re- 
course TO  Keoerally  then  had  to  the  lintrtow  or  ^rt*fire. 
But  ttiis  denot  has  beoi  removed  by  the  oonstruetton  of  a 
lock  whidieairies  two  flinfas  so  dinxraed.  that  on  the  fitilure 
of  one,  by  simply  turning  the  nut,  the  other  maybe  brought 
into  'jse.  This  improvement  was  made  in  181B,  by  Major- 
Gen.  Sir  Howard  Douglas;  it  was  immediately  introduced 
in  the  British  navy,  ana  h»  since  been  adoptedf  in  tiie  land- 
service  artillery. 

From  experiments  made  in  France  it  has  been  ascertained 
that  hollow  shot,  being  with  equal  weight  greater  in  dia- 
meter than  such  as  are  solid,  when  fired  with  low  charges 
of  powder  against  ships,  produced  most  dangerous  breaches 
in  iheit  situs;  and,  in  consequence,  certain  heavy  iron 
howitzer-guns  for  discharging  such  missiles  have  been  in- 
troduced in  the  French  navy.  Similar  expwimonts,  at- 
tended by  like  remits,  were  in  1828  made  in  tbis  country  by 
the  late  General  Millar  with  a  short  and  massive  1  ft-ineh  gun 
whioh  he  invented  on  the  occasion.  The  bolbw  shot  pro- 
jeoted  from  this  piece  of  ordnance  weighed  120  pounds,  and 
oeine  impelled  1^  1 1  pounds  of  powder,  pioducioff  an  initial 
velocity  of  1000  feet  per  second,  it  pierced,  at  the  oistaneeof 
400  yards  a  strong  frame-wwk  of  timber,  making  an 
opening  which  would  have  seriously  compromised  any 
ship  BO  struck.  A  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  using  these 
powerAil  arms  in  a  future  war  has  led  the  British  govern- 
ment to  adopt  them  in  the  royal  navy,  and  now  the  ships 
of  war  always  carry  a  certain  number  of  such  guns  on 
their  lower  decks.  It  is  observed  however  that  the  effect  of 
hollow  shot  cannot  be  depended  upon  at  a  disiance  of  more 
than  400  yards  if  the  weight  of  the  shot  is  bue  half,  nor  at 
more  than  500  or  600  yuds  if  the  weight  is  but  two-tiiirds, 
of  that  of  a  idid  shot  of  equal  diamet». 

Experiments  have  also  been  made  in  FVmee  oa  the  eObet 
of  loaded  w  lim  shells  as  they  are  called,  when  pnijeoted 
hwisontally  into  ships,  the  fiises  of  the  shells  being  regulated 
so  tiiat  the  latter  may  explode  as  soon  as  they  have  pierced 
the  side,  and  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  the  consequences 
must  Uien  be  most  destructive.  The  existence  of  loaded 
shells  on  board  of  ships  has  been  objected  to  on  account 
of  the  danger  which  might  ensue  from  the  accidental  igni- 
tion of  their  fuses,  but  it  is  replied  that  this  danger  may  be 
avoided  by  keeping  each  shell  in  a  separate  box.  or  by  cover- 
ing the  fuse  with  a  metallic  cap  till  the  moment  when  it  is 
required  to  be  put  in  the  gun. 

Carriagei. — Carria^  for  ordnance  are  of  several  kinds, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  arm  or  the  manner  in  which 
Zt  is  employed. 

Field  guiKwrriaces  oonsist  of  two  cheeks  or  side  pieeesof 
elm,  flnuy  attached  tiwether  by  transoms  and  restingon  the 
axle-tree  of  the  wheeb;  the  trail,  or  rear  extremi^  of  the 
side  pieces,  touching;  the  ground  when  the  gun,  which  lies 
over  the  axle-tree,  is  in  a  horizontal  position,  that  is,  in  a 
state  fhr  aotim.  Generally  now  however,  instead  of  con- 
tinuing the  two  side  pieces  to  the  rear  extremity,  one 
solid  or  block  trail  of  oak  is  firmly  attached,  near  the  axle, 
to  two  tibatt  side  pieces,  the  other  extremity  resting  on  the 
ground  in  the  case  just  mentioned,  or  being  attached  by  a 
nook  to  the  Umberwhen  the  gun  is  travelling.  The  hmber 
is  a  bed,  with  shafts,  mounted  on  two  wheeu,  and  carrying 
two  ammunition  boxes  for  the  service  of  the  gun ;  the  horses 
are  hameued  to  the  limber,  and  the  gun  with  its  carriage  is 
drawn  after  the  latt«.  An  ammunttioa  waggon  also  ae- 
oompanies  each  piece  of  ordnance,  and  there  are  others 
alwws  in  reserves 

Field  howitzer  carriages  and  their  Umbws  aie  smular  to 
those  just  mentioned,  but  stronger,  and  the  cheeks  of  the 
carriage  are  farther  asunder. 

Carnages  of  a  light  construction  are  employed  far  the 
small  arulloy  whion  is  used  on  snvioa  in  monnlainotis 
countries. 

The  travelbng  carnages  for  siege-ordnance  are  made 
wholly  of  oak,  and  the  Umber  oarries  no  ammanitini ;  the 


great  size  and  weight  of  the  ^n-carriage  trail  not  permit- 
ting, when  it  rests  on  the  umber,  the  boxes  to  be  placed 
there.  The  trail  of  siege-howitzer  carriages  does  not  touch 
the  ground  when  removed  from  the  limber,  but  rests  and  ii 
made  to  run  on  two  iron  truck-wheels. 

Carriages  fi>r  garrison  service  and  for  the  navy  consist  of 
two  short  cheeks  or  brackets,  connected  by  transoms,  and 
they  move  on  four  truck-wheels.  Garrison  carriages  are 
nowgenoally  madeof  cast-iron,  which  is  more  durable  than 
wood,  particularly  in  tropical  climates.  High  platfwms  of 
timber  at  cast-iron  are  also  occasionaUy  placed  at  the  sslient 
ai^efe  of  fortresses;  they  are  mode  to  tum  atone  extremi^ 
upon  a  vertical  pivot,  the  other  extremis  travening  throu^ 
ninety  or  a  greater  number  of  degrees.  The  usuu  earriaiu 
carriage  is  mounted  upon  this  platform,  and  thus  the  pieee 
can  be  fired  over  the  parapet  in  any  direction  at  pleasure. 

Mortars  are  placed  upon  solid  beds  of  wood  or  iron,  whidi 
are  made  as  heavy  as  is  consistent  with  the  power  of  traoi' 
porting  them  from  place  to  place,  for  the  sake  of  obtaining 
steadiness  when  the  piece  is  fired.  The  larger  kinds  o. 
mortars  and  iheir  beds  are  removed  on  platform  eaniagea. 
Sea  mortar-beds  are  made  of  strong  timber ;  they  have  a 
hole  in  the  middle  for  receiving  the  iron  bolt  on  whidi  the 
bed  turns  round,  and  they  are  placed  on  strong  vrooden 
frames  fixed  in  the  veas^  by  which  they  are  carried. 

The  number  of  bones  employed  in  toe  Kitish  service  to 
draw  artillery  of  the  dtll^nt  natures  is  as  follows  >-For 
an  18-potmdjw  or  an  8-ineh  howitzer,  from  8  to  10  hotaea. 
Fora  12-pounder,  9-poundCT,  A  heavy  6-pounder,  «ra24> 
pounder  hottitz^,  from  6  to  8  horses.  For  a  light  C-pono- 
der,  a  heavy  3*pounder,  or  a  12-pouoder  howitzer,  fma  4  to 
6  horses.  It  may  be  observed  here,  that  two  horses  cannot 
draw  a  weight  twice  as  great  as  that  which  can  be  dravo 
by  one ;  therefore  the  number  of  horses  which  should  be 
applied  to  draw  weight!  must  be  inereaaed  in  »  higher  latiD 
than  the  weights. 

Formerly  two  6-pounder  guns  wore  attached  to  each  bat- 
talion of  infontry,  but  this  practice  has  long  been  disconti- 
nued, and  now  all  the  artillery  which  accompanies  an  army 
into  the  field  is  formed  into  batteries  or  brigades,  each  inva- 
riably consisting  of  six  pieces.  The  brigades  of  foot-artilleiy 
consist  either  of  five  medium  12-pounder8  and  a  heavy 
Si-ineh  howitzer,  or  five  O-poundersand  a  5(-inch  howitzer; 
and  a  troop  of  horse-artillery  is  usually  accompanied  by  five 
light  6-pounders,  besides  a  light  S^-ineh  howitior. 

Six-pounder  guns  were  not  much  employed  vrtth  the 
armies  under  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  as  they  were  found 
to  be  inferior  in  effect  to  the  artillery  which  the  Frendi 
brought  into  action  during  the  war ;  they  may  however  be 
advantageously  employed  with  a  corps  detached  for  the 
purpose  of  intercepting  an  enemy's  convoy :  but  it  may  be 
observed  in  general,  that  field  ordnance  should  be  such  as 
may  take  good  effect  against  troops  at  the  distance  of  800 
or  1000  yards.  Twelve-poundera  and  even  IS-poundersare 
necessary  in  the  field  when  it  is  required  to  destroy 
palisades  or  small  intrenchments,  to  hrMtk  down  bridgei, 
and  the  Uke.  , 

The  guns  hitherto  employed  in  the  attack  and  defanoe  of 
fartresses  have  been  12,  18,  and  24  pounders:  Uie  last  an 
used  in  the  formation  of  breaches,  and  the  others  for  the 
purpose  of  dismounting  the  enemy^  artflteiy  by  direct  or  by 
ricochet  firing. 

With  respect  to  the  quantity  of  ordnance  which  shoold 
accompany  an  army  into  the  field,  no  preose  rule  can  be 
^en,  as  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  men  to  that  of  the  guni 
in  the  great  armies  on  foot  durine  the  late  wars  was  very 
various ;  but,  according  to  CieneraT  Lespinasse,  a  division  of 
12,000  men,  including  two  regiments  of  cavalry,  should  be 
attended  bv  three  brigades  of  horse  and  three  of  field  artil- 
lery :  one  brigade  of  each  kind  is  recommended  to  be  alwajt 
with  the  division,  another  of  each  kind  to  remain  with  tbe 
genwal  park  of  artillery,  and  the  rest  with  the  d^>dt  in  rear 
ef  the  army. 

The  principle  which  should  govern  a  commander  in  the 
choice  of  RUM  for  naval  aetiiHis  is,  according  to  Sir  Howaid 
Douglas,  uiat  with  equal  calibre  tb^  should  possess  the 
greatest  poinl-blano  range ;  tbe  practical  maxim  for  using 
them  being  to  close  to,  or  within  that  range,  and  then  to 
fire  with  precision  and  rapidity.  Long  guns  are  now  sup- 
posed, in  general,  to  be  preferable  to  carronades  fox  the 
navy,  both  because  their  fire  is  more  accurate,  and  because, 
when  laid  or  pointed  by  the  Une  metal,  the  axis  of  the 
bore  is  mora  nearly  • 
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^n.  For  the  sake  of  obtaining  a  nearly  horizontal  direc- 
tion vben  a  Bhip  is  rolling,  it  is  a  common  rule  in  action  to 
fire  vhen  the  vessel  is  nearly  upright;  but  this  is  said  to 
be  subject  to  some  limitation,  for  it  may  happen  that  then 
the  ship  ii  in  Uie  trough  or  hollov  of  the  sea,  in  vhich  case 
she  will  have  less  command  over  her  enemy  than  if  she 
were  on  the  summit  of  a  vave :  and  it  is  recommended  that 
shot  intended  to  take  effect  on  the  hull  of  an  enemy's  ship 
should  be  discharged  while  the  nde  engaged  it  descending 
towards  the  water ;  or  if  intendedto  actwainst  the  rigging, 
it  should  be  fired  with  the  riling  motion  of  the  side,  provided 
the  aim  be  taken  low.  , 

Details  concerning  the  exercises  of  ordnance  for  land- 
service  may  be  seen  in  Spearman's  BrititA  Gunner,  under 
the  word  '  Exercise and  for  sea-service,  in  General  Sir 
Howard  Douglas's  Treatise  on  Naeal  Gwmmy^  Fart  iii. 

ORDOVl'CES.  [Britanmxa.] 

ORE.  [MiNiNO.] 

OREBRO.  rSwEDBN.] 

OREGRUND.  [Swkdsn.] 

OREL,  a  government  of  Great  Russia,  u  situated  be- 
tween 51"  50'  and  55"  N.  lat.  and  33"  50*  and  39°  E.  long. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Kaluga,  on  the  north-east  by 
Tula,  on  the  east  by  Tambow,  on  the  south-east  by  Wo- 
roDot*.  on  the  south  by  Kursk,  on  the  ■outh-wost  by 
Tschemigow,  and  od  the  north-west  by  Smolensk..  lU 
area  is  stated  by  Hassel,  aooording  to  Reymaon'a  Map,  at 
17,830  square  miles ;  but  other  writers  make  it  only  16,000 
square  miles.   Schubert  agrees  with  Hassel. 

Faee  qf  the  Country  ;  8ml;  C/inw/e-— The  country  has 
a  considerable  elevation,  but  it  contains  no  mountains.  There 
are  some  chains  of  calcareous  hills,  and  some  eminences 
along  the  banks  of  the  rivers.  The  soil  generally  cons»U 
of  fine  sand  mixed  with  fertilising  ingredients,  and  is  well 
adapted  to  all  kinds  of  grain :  in  some  parts  it  is  composed 
of  a  rather  more  compact  clay  and  loam.  There  is  very  UtUe 
unproductive  land,  and  few  heaths  and  morasses.  Some  rf 
the  rivers  belong  to  the  basin  of  the  Dnieper,  and  olbers  to 
that  of  the  Wolga;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  eounlry  be- 
longs to  the  basin  of  the  Dnieper,  and  slopes  to  the  south. 
The  princiml  river  is  the  Desna,  which  comes  from  Smolensk, 
passes  through  the  ordes  of  Briansk  and  Trubtsehewsk, 
where  it  beoomes  navigable,  and,  having  received  several 
otherrivers.  ransinto  the  governmentoflachemigow.  The 
aacond  riv«  is  the  Oka.  which  rises  on  the  frontier  of  Kursk, 
and  would  be  navigable  at  Orel  if  the  stream  were  not  ob- 
structed by  numerous  mills.  It  receives  several  small  rivers, 
by  which  it  is  so  enluged,  that  during  the  whole  summer  it 
is  navigable  for  fiat-bottomed  boats  of  the  burden  of  23,000 
poods  (900,000  lbs.),  and  when  the  water  is  lower,  of  13,000 
poods:  no  part  of  it  is  obstructed  by  rocks.  The  third 
principal  river  is  the  Sosna,  the  source  of  which  is  near 
that  of  the  Oka ;  it  runs  to  the  north-east,  receives  on  both 
sides  ^veral  smaller  streams,  and  fitUa  into  the  Don  on  the 
frontier  of  WoroceU.  There  are  no  large  lake*,  but  the 
province  is  extremely  well  watered  by  streams.  It  u  of  a 
very  uniform  temperature  and  very  health?.  A  general 
fotlure  of  the  crops  is  extremely  rare.  The  waters  are 
frozen  at  the  end  of  November,  and  thaw  in  the  beginning 
of  March.  ,  , 

Naturdi  ProdacHofu.—Onl  is  one  of  the  moat  fertile  pro- 
vinces of  the  empire.  For  com  in  general  the  ground  is 
never  manured;  but  when  it  is  greatly  exhausted,  it  is 
suffered  to  lie  fallow.  All  kinds  of  corn  are  cultivated,  a  little 
flax,  much  hemp,  and  in  some  places  tobacco.  Horticulture 
IS  pretty  general;  almost  every  landowner  has  bis  kitcben- 
garteo  and  his  orchard,  in  which  all  the  culinary  vogaUbles 
common  in  Russia  are  cultivated ;  also  abundance  of  hops, 
apple%  and  cherries  and  in  some  psrts  pears  and  pluma. 
There  are  woods  and  copses  in  all  the  circles.  The  com- 
monest trees  are  birehcm.  alders,  firs,  aspens,  limes,  elms, 
and  willows.  Oafc-forests  cover  the  banks  of  the  Desna, 
but  there  is  so  much  waste  that  they  are  rapidly  dimintah- 
ing  The  chace,  though  a  secondary  occupation,  is  proflt- 
able,  and  very  generally  followed  by  the  inhabitants.  They 
hunt  chiefly  the  fox  and  the  hare.  Birds,  especially 
quails,  are  very  abundant  The  breed  of  domestic  quadru- 
peds is  better  and  more  attended  to  thao  in  the  northern 
provinces,  the  horses  are  a  fine  breed,  fit  both  for  draught 
and  the  saddle,  and  there  are  many  studs,  which  are  sup- 

f tiled  with  stallions  fW>m  otiier  countries.  The  oxen  are 
arge  and  strong,  and  are  used  ftr  draught  The  sheep  fiir- 
nish  good  wool.  Swine  are  very  nuraeroui.  The  inhabit- 


ants  keep  likewise  great  quantities  of  bees.  The  common 
domestic  fowl  and  geese  are  generally  kept  The  mioersl 
products  are  lime,  millstones  and  grindstones,  alabaster, 
saltpetTB,  and  some  bog-iron.  No  use  is  made  of  the  peat 
which  is  found  in  &e  government 

Mani^faeturea  and  TVodls.— Agriculture  and  the  breeding 
of  cattle  are  the  chief  occupations  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
occasional  employments  of  the  women  are  nilnning.  weav- 
ing, and  knitting ;  of  the  men,  foiling  timber,  and  other 
work  in  the  forests,  lime-burning,  stone-hewii^.  and  salt- 
petre-boiling. There  are  no  manufkcturing  establishments 
in  the  villages,  and  few  mechanics.  The  country-people 
make  for  themselves  almost  everytiiing  tbat  they  have  need 
of.  There  are  however  some  iron-works,  mills.  &c  In  the 
towns  there  are  manufactories  of  coarse  woollen  cloths, 
linen,  sail-cloth,  table-linen,  leather  of  various  kinds,  cord- 
age, paper,  colours,  glass,  earthenware,  soap,  &c  There  are 
numerous  brandy  distilleries. 

The  chief  articles  of  exportation  are  bar-iron,  nails,  steel, 
wire,  window  glass,  brandy,  bass  mats,  sacks,  cordage,  corn, 
flour,  hemp,  oil,  some  fir  masts,  balks  and  planks,  tobacco^ 
horses,  oxen,  tallow,  butter,  honey,  wax,  and  other  produc- 
tions of  the  country.  Almost  all  articles  of  fordgn  produce 
and  manufoctuies  of  which  tlie  inhabitants  are  in  want 
are  procured  from  Moscow.  The  principal  trading  towns 
are  Orel,  Siawsk  (or  Sewsk),  Jeletz,  and  ^riiiiisk. 

With  respect  to  the  population,  the  same  uncertain^ 
exists  as  with  r^;ard  to  tnat  of  many  other  parts  of  Russia. 
Hassel,  in  1821,  states  it  at  1,270,000;  Schubert,  in  1839, 
sutes  it  at  1,229,000.  Schnitler,  in  1835,  gives  1,300.000; 
yet  he  says  that  the  official  census  for  1796  mode  it  935,000; 
and  he  shows,  by  the  official  account  of  several  years  between 
1820  and  1830,  that  the  average  annual  increase  is  above 
20,000,  which,  says  he,  must  have  made  a  prodigious  addi- 
tion to  the  population  since  179S.  In  fact  it  would  make  in 
38  years.  760,000,  which,  added  to  933,000,  makes  1,695,000 ; 
and  he  himself  makes  three  estimates,  which  give  1 ,553,000. 
1,685,000,  and  1,742,000  respectively,  yet  fixes  on  1.300,000. 
We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  actual  amonnt  is  a  million 
and  a  balC  The  inhabitants  are  partly  Great  Russians,  partly 
Little  Russians  and  Cossacks ;  the  great  majority  are  of  the 
Russian  Greek  church,  and  the  bead  of  the  clergy  is  the 
bishop  of  Orel  and  Siawsk.  Tbey  have  the  character  of 
being  industrious  and  frugal,  and  are  for  the  most  part  in 
easy  circumstances ;  they  however  do  not  seek  refinement, 
and  dislike  innovations. 

OasL,  the  chief  town  of  the  government,  is  situated  in 
52'*  36'  40"  W.  lat  and  36°  6'  E.  long.  It  stands  on  the 
river  Oka,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Orlik.  The  houses  are 
in  general  of  wood,  and  the  interior  of  the  town  is  gloomy. 
Up  to  the  seventeenth  centu^,  Orel  seems  to  have  been 
an  insignifieant  place :  but  it  was  then  fortified,  and  a 
citadel  built  part  of  which  still  remains.  During  the  wan 
with  the  Poles,  and  in  the  time  of  the  folse  Demetruu.  it 
was  frequently  taken  and  retaken.  Since  that  time  it  has 
rapidly  inereaaed;  at  the  census  in  1763  there  were  only 
7762  tmile  (t.0.  males),  which  implies  a  population  it 
15,000  or  16,000:  in  1820,  there  were  20,000;  and  the 
official  report  of  the  civil  governor  in  1830  states  the 
population  at  31,000:  it  is  probably  (in  1840)  nearly  40,000. 
This  increase  may  be  easily  accounted  for.  Ord  is  well 
situatwl  for  trade ;  it  is  the  entrepdt  for  the  corn  of  Little 
Russia,  and  the  place  ixom  which  Moscow  draws  ite  chief 
supply.  Corn  and  hemp  are  sent  to  St.  Peterabuf^  to  be 
exported.  Other  articles  are  wme,  procured  from  the 
southern  to  be  sold  m  the  northern  provinces,  tallow, 
butler,  honey,  wax,  wod  from  Little  Russia,  hogs'  bristles, 
and  leather.  There  are  mennfoctories  of  linen,  cordage,  and 
soap.  The  annual  foirs  are  very  wdl  attended.  BMides 
the  buildings  belonging  to  the  crown,  there  are  SO  churches, 
two  of  which  are  of  wood,  2  convents,  and  a  bazaar.  The 
town,  which  is  a  bishop's  see  and  the  seat  of  government 
has  a  gymnasium,  a  district  school,  and  a  seminary  for  the 
education  of  priests  for  the  Greek  church.  In  the  vicinity 
there  are  many  extensive  gardens. 

The  other  principal  towns  in  this  government  are  Siawsk 
'  (or  Sewsk),  with  5000  inhabitants,  the  see  of  a  bishop,  with 
a  seminary  for  400  pupils;  there  are  manufoctures  of 
earthenware,  colours,  &c ;  Briiinsk  on  the  Desna,  with  50OO 
inhabitants,  has  a  seminary,  a  cannon  foundery.  tanneries, 

I and  much  trade  with  Kherson ;  Karatsohefi;  with  6000  in- 
habitant!; Ttubtschewsk,  on  the  Desna,  an  antient  town, 
with  3S00.  inhaUtiaitB;  Di^trowik  hi^^^^^l^U; 
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Xtmy,  3900  inhabiUinta;  MaM-Arohau  lik.  1500  in- 
habitants ;  Liway,  on  the  Bosna,  0000  inhabitabU ;  Jelets. 
on  the  Sosna,  with  8000  inhabitants,  has  a  gnat  trade  in 
iron  wares  and  com ;  Mzensk,  at  the  jnnetlOD  at  the  Metna 
and  the  navigable  river  Sudsoha,  has  0000  inhabitants ;  Bol- 
ebow,  on  the  Nagia,  fa  a  well-buat  town,  with  14,000  in- 
hiAitaati.  These  13  towns,  including  Orel,  an  the  capitals 
of  the  IS  eirdas  of  the  same  names. 

(Bteia,  IBSO;  Ha«el.  1830;  Honehelnuam,  1883;  Schu- 
hert,  1835;  Schnitler,  1835.) 

ORELLANA.  rAuAZOifJ 

ORELLA'NA,  FRANClldCO,  the  first  European  who 
traversed  the  continent  of  South  America,  was  born  at 
Trnxillo  in  Old  Spain,  about  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
eentorf.  He  was  of  a  good  familr,  and,  like  many  others 
of  the  same  class,  went  to  tbe  New  World  to  seek  the 
wealth  which  he  wanted  at  home.  He  accompanied  the  suc- 
cessful expedition  of  Francisco  Pisarro  to  Peru  in  1S31.  A 
eaeiqne  having  reported  that  a  country  existed  beyond  the 
nountains  east  of  Quito,  abounding  in  gold  and  silver, 
donamon  and  other  aromatie  productions,  the  km  of  en- 
terprise and  tbe  greediness  of  tbe  Spaniards  were  excited. 
Ootifales  Pixarro,  bratber  to  P^musisco^  undertook  to  pene- 
trate the  traekleu  fiMreats  and  snowy  monntaine  lying  be- 
tween the  city  and  this  desirable  country. 

Orellana  attached  himself  to  Oonzalex,  and  they  set  for- 
ward on  their  expedition  in  1540.  Tbe  natural  impedi- 
ments they  met  with  were  severe,  and  the  earthquaketi 
thnnder.  lightning,  and  torrents  of  rain  which  they  ex- 
perienced, by  cutting  off  their  communications,  reduced 
tbem  to  the  greateiit  extremities.  At  lengih  tha^  reached 
the  province  of  Zumeco,  where  they  found  the  einnamon- 
ttee  growing  in  great  abundance.  From  Zumaco,  Oonzalez 
explored  the  country  to  the  east,  and  Allowed  the  course 
of  a  river,  supposed  to  be  that  branch  of  the  Marafion  called 
the  Napo,  for  200  leagues,  when  the  supply  of  roots  and 
bwries  on  which  they  had  been  living  became  so  scanty, 
that  some  rapedient  wu  neoassanr  to  obtain  provisions. 
Aeoordingly,  Orellana  was  ordered  to  proceed  down  the 
river  in  the  bark  which  they  had  built,  and  having  loaded 
her  with  provisions,  to  return  imm«liately,  leaving  the 
h&ggaee  behind  him.  Orellana  went  forward  until  he 
arrived  at  the  conduence  of  this  branch  with  the  main 
stream.  He  found  however  nothing  but  impenetrable 
forests  and  flooded  plains.  Either  the  ambition  of  disoovety 
or  the  utter  inability  of  his  exhausted  crew  to  row  back 
against  the  heavy  stream  induced  him  to  |woceed.  They 
were  put  to  tbe  greatest  straits ;  they  eat  their  shoes  and 
saddles,  many  were  killed  in  fVays  with  the  Indians  on  the 
shores  of  the  river,  and  mutinies  broke  out  amonz  his 
people,  which  were  only  quelled  by  the  firmness  ofOrellana. 
Having  by  his  skill  and  perseverance  overcome  all  these 
difficulties,  he  reached  the  sea  in  August,  1541,  bavins  navi- 
gated this  vast  river  above  one  thousand  leagues.  Oo  his 
return  to  Spain  he  spread  such  wonderfiil  reports  of  the 
'  El  Dorado*  that  he  had  jessed  through,  of  tbe  temples 
roofed  with  gold,  and  of  the  Amazons  inhabiting  the  banks 
of  the  river,  that  be  soon  obtained  numerous  followers,  and 
the  kins  of  Spain  granting  him  extensive  possessions,  he 
returned  to  the  liver  Amazon  in  1549,  but  sbortly  after 
foil  a  victim  to  one  of  the  diseases  prevalent  in  the  low  and 
swampy  situations  of  the  tropics.  We  know  nothing  of  the 
details  of  the  countries  through  which  Orellana  passed, 
nor  was  it  until  lately  that  any  persons  were  willing  to  un- 
dertake so  difficult  and  dangerous  a  journey.  Lieutenant 
Maw,  R.N.,  perfwmed  it  in  18S8,  and  Lientenant  Smyth, 
R.N..  in  1834. 

OELENBURfi.  the  most  westerly  government  of  Atiatio 
RttUia,  is  situated  between  47"  and  56°  N.  lat.  and  50*  SO' 
and  64*  20'  E.  long.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
government  of  Perm,  on  the  north-west  by  Wutka ;  on  the 
west  by  Cuan,  Simbifak,  Saratof,  and  Aatrachan ;  on  the 
east  and  south  by  the  steppe  of  the  indqwndeat  Kirghises, 
and  on  tbe  north-eastern  extremity  by  lomsk  and  Tobolsk. 
Its  area,  according  to  Schubert  (with  whom  Arsinief  and 
others  agree  much  more  nearly  than  usual),  ii  118,650 
square  miles:  Horschelmann  however  makes  it  134,400 
square  mile^   It  is  divided  into  twelve  circles. 

Jh«  ij/"  tht  Country ;  Soil ;  Towards  the  south, 

in  the  countn  of  the  Cossacks  of  the  Ural,  the  government 
is  a  steppe,  which  is  destitute  of  trees,  and  only  produces  tbe 
plants  peculiar  to  saline  countries.  Beyond  the  mountains 
It  is  a  plain  inteneoted  by  motasaet  and  a  great  number  of. 


lakMt  on  Uiis  idde  of  the  mountains  the  surfooe  is  undu- 
lating, ramarkablv  varied,  and  often  very  pioturaaqiw.  To 
the  n«tb,  where  uie  Ural  chain  enters  tbe  government,  it  is 
called  the  Bascbkirian  Ural ;  tbe  part  which  runs  directly 
south,  patallel  with  tbe  river  Ural,  whii^  it  meeU  bjf 
making  a  sadden  bnd  from  east  to  wnI;  h  called  tbe  Ooa- 
beilin  inonnlaiiMb  hnuiahei  of  whieh.  stoetdting  fium  eait 
to  west,  extend  into  the  government  of  Astradmn,  and  form 
what  is  called  the  Obstaehei-Syrt  The  base  of  the  Utal 
chun  is  granite ;  the  upper  rocks  are  calcareous  and  quarts, 
sometimes  bare,  and  covered  with  eiratic  blocks,  and  horoe- 
times  covered  with  a  sufficient  depth  of  sand  and  earth  for  the 
trees  to  take  root.  Immense  caverns  open  into  the  interior 
of  these  mountains.  The  whole  of  tbe  wesiem  part  is  for* 
tile.  The  principal  river  is  the  UroL  which  rises  in  tbe 
Ural  mountains  in  Ibe  district  of  IVoitsk,  and  forming  in 
part  of  its  course  the  western  boundary  between  Orenburg 
and  Astrachan,  discharges  itself  by  several  mouths  into  the 
Caspian  in  47^.  N.lat  lu  entire  course,  which  Is  rapid  and 
winding,  but  without  foils,  is  above  1600  miles;  its  breadth, 
which  ia  only  00  foet  at  Orakaia.  and  150  at  Orenburg,  in- 
oceaaes  to  480  feet,  but  the  water  is  so  sbatlow  that  it  is 
navigable  only  for  very  light  vessels.  It  is  however  a  very 
useful  barrier  to  ptoteet  Russia  agabiat  tbe  nomade  tribes 
of  the  steppes.  Other  riven  are  the  Kama,  the  Sakmara, 
which  foils  into  tbe  Ural,  and  tbe  Be!aia,  at  the  nonflux  of 
which  With  tbe  Ufa,  the  chief  town  Ufo  is  situated.  There 
are  numerous  lakes,  salt  as  well  as  fresh,  on  both  sides  of 
the  Ural  mountains.  The  Kamunisch  Samarakoi  take  is, 
properly  speaking,  composed  of  six  small  lakes,  which  aome- 
times  form  one  great  sheet  of  water  130  miles  in  eireum- 
forence.  The  climate  varies  considerably  between  the  north 
and  the  south;  and  it  is  much  more  rigorous  to  the  east 
than  to  tbe  west  of  the  Ural  chain.  In  the  steppes  tbe  heat 
in  summer  is  vety  great.  Tbe  winter  is  generally  cold,  and 
even  in  summer  the  nights  rapidly  become  cool.  The 
greatest  degree  of  heat  at  Orenl>nis  is  •f  83*  Rtaumor 
( i  06^*  Fafar.),  and  the  greatest  oold  -  23*  Reaumur  (  - 1 H* 
Fahr.).  Whirlwinds  and  hurricanes  are  ftequent,  and  the 
sudden  transitions  from  heat  to  cold  produce  fovera  and 
other  disorders ;  yet  it  does  not  appear  that  the  mortalitv  is 
unusually  great.  The  want  of  rain  and  the  swarms*  of 
locusts  are  very  distressing,  especially  ui  the  south. 

Natural  iVot^/iofu.— Agriculture,  in  which  tbe  Tartars, 
and  next  to  them  the  Russians  excel,  is  in  general  flourish- 
ing, and  ia  favoured  by  the  goodness  of  the  soil.  The  chief 
grains  are  rye,  barley,  oats,  buckwheat,  and  millet  Tbe 
inhabitants  grow  but  little  flax,  hemp,  tobaoeo.  and  ve- 
getables. The  forests  are  of  immense  extent,  but  there  is 
an  enormous  consumption  of  wood  in  the  form,  tbr  making 
charcoal,  for  tbe  preparation  of  tar  and  potash,  and  for  builcf 
ing  bouses  and  barka.  Game  is  abundant  in  tbe  forest^  and 
the  lakes  abound  in  water-fowl.  The  golden  eagle  of  the 
Ural  may  be  umed  and  trained  for  the  ebaae.  ^w-ehief 
wealth  of  the  government  consisU  in  its  horses  and  eattlcL 
Tbe  former,  which  are  of  Tartar  or  Bascbkirian  bncd,  m 
handsome  and  strong;  the  Baschkirs  and  Heteeherialu 
have  herns  of  200,  1000,  and  even  3000  horses;  the  Rua- 
siana,  tbe  Cossacks,  and  the  Tartars,  of  50  or  100.  All  have 
great  numbers  of  oxen,  goala,  and  more  especially  of  aheep^ 
of  which  a  nomade  will  have  fhim  500  to  4000,  and  the 
stationary  inhabitants  400  or  500.  The  Cbriitiaos  possess 
great  numbers  of  swine,  and  tbe  nomades  camels  or  dromeda- 
ries. Tbe  fishery  in  tlie  Belaia  and  the  Kama  suffices  for  the 
consumption  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  that  in  the  Ural  is  a 
source  of  considerable  advantage  to  the  Cossacka  This 
government  possesses  likewise  great  mineral  wealth  in  the 
wioua  mines ^,  it  produces  gold  in  great  abundance  [Ural 
MonNTAiHt],  copper,  iron,  and  a  great  quantity  of  aalt, 
which  is  procured  ttom  the  mines  of  tlet^,  where  the 
rock-salt  u  found  four  or  five  feet  under  the  sand  in  beds 
covered  with  gypsum ;  the  Cossacks  however  obtain  their 
salt  from  the  lakes.  Tbe  other  mineral  prodneta  are  as 
phaltum,  sulphur,  vitriol,  marble,  alabaster,  agates,  &e. 

The  Population  of  Orenburg,  now  estimated  at  1,525,840, 
is  extremely  muted;  it  consists  of  Great  and  Little  Rus- 
sians, besides  some  Finns,  Cossacks.  Tartars,  Bausohkir^ 
Teptjiars,  Metseberiaks  and  Calmucka,  Tchonvaches,  Tche- 
remisses,  Mordwins,  Kissilbaches,  and  Armeutans.  The 

freat  m^ority  are  Russians ;  next  to  them  are  the  Turks  01 
artars,  and  the  Baschkira  (about  15,000  families).  Almost 
the  whole  of  these  ignorant,  rud^  and  vaflUa,  people  ia- 
Ifabit  •  d<*trict  at  the  fo(^«P»a^19ifa^^S/^£%  called 
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aAw  thtm.  Buehkim.  Tlu7livab;th«bmtdiB8ofefttti9 
tmi  be«»,  hj  the  ohtia,  and  tgrioulture.  .Th^  dwell  in  th* 
•oamer  under  teoti  made.of  felt,  ud  in  wiotu  in  Tilligei. 

Mam^aeture*  and  Commerce. — There  are  few  nanubo' 
taring  establishmenU  in  coropariaon  with  the  extent  of  the 
oovntry,  the  inhabitants  in  general  being  able  tC' provide 
for  their  own  wanti-  The  women  are  Htremeljr  skilful  in 
vMving  and  dyeing-  The  working  of  the  minee  em^oya  • 
Sreet  number  of  hands.  Bat  manufMturing  indnttrjr  has 
aaade  neat  progreu  within  the  lait  tbirtjr  years.  Aooerding 
to  the  Joum^  published'  by  the  di»etion  of  the  government, 
tbwe  wen,  in  I8S8,  187  difllwMiC  MttUi^iDenta.  whieh 
MBplOTed  abore  4000  workman,  not  fneluding  thaaa  jn  the 
MMttmg-houses  and  ftinndariaa  of  the  Uial  monmaint.  or 
flMse  in  thamtnufceiory  of  arms  at  Zlntouctt  (S  tannariaa 
dressed  so,000  skins  a-;^ear ;  six  millions  and  a  balf  pounds 
«f  potBshM  were  made  in  70  eatablishmMiU;  there  were  10 
freat  brandy  distilleries,  one  brewery.  7  manu&otorieB  of 
«oal!en  eloth  fat  the  army.  4S  tsllownndting  houses,  3 
oMMlle  manuftetories,  and  1  glass-houBe. 

There  are  some  remarkabla  fkets  conneotad  with  the 
eommerce  of  this  governmeot.  It  Is  carried  on  partly  with  the 
nomade  tribes  in  the  government  itself,  who  exchange  their 
hoites,  cattle,  Aire,  carpets,  and  blankets  of  felt  or  wool,  for 
Stilish  and  Russian  manu^uras,  brass,  eopper,  and  iron 
articles,  and  partly  with  the  Ki^htses  andjMople  of  Bok- 
kwit,  whose  caravans  eeme  to  Orenburg  or  wntak,  the  two 
ehitf  oommereid  towns^  where  ihisf  an  •ustom-'wusM. 
Thvough  the  same  ohannel  many  goods  are  eapjrtad  ta 
KMva,  Bokhara,  Tuehkend,  and  the  Kirghia  stem.  Tbe 
wttclM  exported  to  the  interior  of  Ruuia  in  Bofope  am 
•hiefly  the  mineral  products,  many  of  whieh  are  amt  to  the 
worts  on  the  Baltic.  These  caravans  eoming  from  Bokhara 
•ring  likewise  the  productions  of  that  country,  espeeially 
mw  and  manufhctuiBd  silk  and  cotton,  and  also  Cashmere 
and  Persian  shawls,  indigo,  Chinese  goods,  tea.  &0.  The 
of  Orenbont  1<"  iMt  mueh  of  it*  importanoe  since  the 
laerchanti  from  Bokhara  have  been  permitted  to  fi^uent 
tile  fair  of  Nischnei  Novogorod.  Orenburg  is  now  only  the 
^■ee  througfa  which  tha  caravans  mss  on  their  way  to 
Europe;  the  Ruesianuerehants  residing  thm  have  hoW' 
OTfT  always  opportunities  t«  purchase  gtwdi  from  Bokhara, 
Ml  fiw  this  government  and  that  of  Caaan.  whilo  tho  m«r- 
•huidtae  whieh  has  been  brought  so  ftr  by  cam^  if  nit- 
iNied  in  order  to  be  Ibmaded  to  Sunqpe  in  wiggma.  In 
loss,  U  caravana  arrived  atOnnburg,  ooiiiistii»  of  9M7 
•anels  and  27  horses,  with  goods  to  the  value  or 
rabies ;  and  1 3  eanvuu  were  despatdied  to  the  frontier,  oon- 
iiaMng  of  4709  camels  and  204  draught  honeH.  with  goods 
to  the  amownt  of  8.557,933  rubles.  In  1838,  eight  caravana 
■iriTed,  one  of  'which  consisted  of  834  and  anotbw  of  3800 
eamels.   Twelve  raravans  were  seat  from  Orvnburg. 

BdueaHon  and  R»Ugion.—¥<yt  publie  instruction  Oren- 
burg depends  on  the  univwtity  of  Casan,  but  education  is 
very  limited ;  aceording  to  the  latest  aeoounts  that  we  have 
aeeii  (1833),  there  were  seven  schools,  with  80  teachers  and 
•fO  scholars,  all  mates.  TheUohammedanSitudyattbefaigh 
oAool  of  Gargali ;  a  eehoiri  waa  opMicd  in  1  AM  at  Tseba- 
Maba,  at  the  foot  of  the  Unl  U ottntain%  in  the  midat  of  the 
Baschkirs.  The  Ruasian  eUrgy  had  alaosannaahooli,  with 
tl  masiera  and  004  aeholaie.  The  Tartaro  bava  sehoola 
attached  to  most  of  their  mosques.  Thnre  are  two  printing' 
oOlces,  supported  by  the  crown.  Most  of  the  inhabiianla, 
^  Great  Russians,  many  LiUle  RussuUH  and  Cossacks, 
and  almost  all  the  proselvtea.  TseheremisBee,  Tschonvaehes, 
Merdwins,  Su.  are  of  the  Russian  Greek  zeligbn.  Most 
of  the  Little  Russians  and  Cossaoks  are  Ross^ieks.  Of 
the  other  Christians,  the  Armenians  and  Lutherans  have 
their  churdies.  The  Mohammedans,  whose  Mufti,  assisted 
by  a  council,  resides  at  Ufh,  have  1714  mosques,  of  which 
1084  are  of  the  first  class,  with  2319  Imans.  Mollabs,  and 
other  attendants.  All  the  Tartars,  the  Baschkir%  Calmttaks, 
Teaiiiara.  and  Metsebwiaks  are  of  this  religion. 

The  avil  ggvernnent  is  oi^anised  lika  those  in  Oitot 
ftwaia.  but  Sam  not  extend  to  the  Kiigbiaaa  and  Ceasaeks, 
wbo  are  under  a  military  governor,  whose  irtiief  buainoss  ia  to 
prorvide  for  the  aecuri^  of  the  frontier,  which  ie  defended 
towards  the  Kinhis  steppe  by  a  line  of  fortresses^  and  by 
tha  Cossacks,  the  Hets^riaks,  the.  Basohkirs.  and  the 
Cslmucks,  who  in  consideration  of  this  service  are  exempt 
from  all  taxes  to  the  government.  The  fbrU  on  the  line  of  the 
Onnburg  extend  from  Iletckaja-iCreBosUi  to  the  river  To- 
M  in  the  north,  at  tha  diataneaof  Uiraa  milaa  fimn  aaob 


othw.  From  Iletikajap-Krepoetb  senthwaids  to  Gurief  io 
the  line  of  the  Cossacks  of  the  Ural,  defended  in  liko  man- 
ner by  a  long  series  of  small  forts. 

Orbmbubo,  '  formerly  the  capital  of  the  govwnment, 
is  situated  in  Ol"  46'  N.  lat,  and  bV  Si'  E.  long^  In  a  vast 
plain  at  the  conflux  of  the  Bakmara  and  the  Ural :  it  is  of 
an  oval  ferm,  pretty  regularly  built,  and  well  iinrtiAed.  The 
papulation  is  stated  to  amount  to  20,000.  There  are  nine 
Greek  churches,  one  Lutheran  church  and  school,  a  military 
acedeB>/  for  eighty  pupils,  a  great  European  bazaar  with 
180  snons  in  the  town,  and  an  Asiatic  bazaar  with  492  shops 
in  the  Kiif  his  territory,  a  leavue  from  the  town,  which  is  the 
depAt  fbr  the  merahandiaa  of  Central  Asia  and  of  Rasria* 
The  Kirghizes  Mng  annually  between  300,000  and  400.000 
brood-tailed  ebeep,  horses,  skins,  carpets  of  divers  colours;  the 
Bokharians  brin^  gold  in  grains,  I^rsian  gold  and  silver  eoin, 
lapis  lasuU,  precious  stones,  lamb-skins  of  a  shining  black 
colour  which  are  worth  a  ducat  in  Bokhara,  and  at  Oren- 
burg sixteen  shilMnga  English  a  piece.  There  are  at  Oren- 
burg 1000  exiles,  for  whom  there  is  a  very  well  amngod 
workhouse.   The  military  governor  resides  here. 

Ufa,  the  present  capital,  a  fortified  town  at  the  conflux 
of  Uie  Ufa  and  the  Belaia,  has  6000  inhabitants,  half  of 
whom  are  Tartars.  The  public  institutions  and  huUdings 
are  a  gymnasium,  a  poor-house,  a  lunatic  asvlum,  seven 
churches,  and  two  convents.  It  is  Uie  see  of  die  bishop  of 
Orenburg,  and  tho  residence  of  the*  Mohammedan  Tartv 
MuAL 

(Sobnitler,  £a  A«st>,/aib&;|gnAe<&iJMaff(fa;  8t«n'i 
Handbudt,  edited  by Horschelmann ;  Bvenmaiin,  Brnt^Wtt 
Orenburg  naiABuakara;  Snnann,iMMfiaesA^ortf  ^Mm, 
Bto.,  1833;  nocA  dm  C^ro^&e.,  von  A.  von  Hnmbf^ 
6.  Kbrenberg,  and  G.  Rose— vol  i,  by  G.  Rose ;  Miunan 
Qfloial  Journals.} 

OREOCI'NCLA.  Mr.  Gould's  name  for  a  genus  of  birds 
inhabiting  the  Himalaya  Mountains  and  New  Znland. 
The  species  from  the  latter  locality  (Or«ocinafa  macro- 
rAvnena)  is  nearlv  allied  to,  but  difl^  from,  Ttarfhu  wmu» 
of  authors.   In  the  British  Museum.  (ZmL  iVoe..  18970 

ORFA.  [MxsopoTAuu.] 

ORFORD.  fSoFFOLK.] 

ORFORD,  BARL  OP.  [Walfolx,  Houcb.] 

ORGANIC  REMAINS.  By  this  t«rm  geologists  un- 
dmtand  the  nnaerous  reUquias  of  v^tables  and  animals 
wbidi  occur  among  the  atratifled  roeka.  The  same  otijeata 
raoeive  also  the  name  d  orjnniied  fossilSf  an4  with  leia 
precisian,  the  titlea  of  patrifiwtioiu  and  fbssils.  Sonw  of 
those  objects  are  obrioualy  paita  at  animals  and  plants,  and 
rataio  their  original  struoture^  mora  or  less  altered  by  eho- 
miea]  agenoiea  rinoe  their  sepulture  io  the  earth;  otbaraaie 
eartby,  stony,  or  matallic  bodies,  moulded  within  or  upon 
parts  of  animals  ov  plants,  ao'l  thus  reaamliling  those  parts 
in  external  aipeet,  but  having  none  of  ibeir  internal  or^anie 
texture.  Further,  we  must  not  exclude  from  the  notion  of 
the '  remains  of  organic  beings'  the  fbw  cases  where  pwrite  of 
vital  action  and  movement  occur  on  the  surface  and  in  the 
interior  of  rocks,  such  as  the  foot-prints  of  quadrupeds  on 
the  sandstones  of  Cheshire  and  Dumfriesshire,  the  holes 
made  by  lithepbagoas  eonch  ifsrs  io  the  limestone  of  Mendi];^ 
and  the  poiibraUonB  of  tba  valvea  of  conchifbra  by  aoopba- 
gous  molliuks. 

A  philowphieal  risw  of  the  bearings  of  this  ^raat  bnnch 
of  modern  geologioal  soience  requires  the  eonsideration  of 
the  following  queationst^ 

1 .  What  are  the  tribes  of  animals  and  plants  which  occur 
imbedded  in  aqueoua  deposits  of  great  antiquityi  or  (lu 
rather  inmroperly  termed)  in  a  *  fossil'  state? 

2.  In  what  omiditim  are  they  presarved? 

S.  In  what  manner  are  tboy  distributed  in  tho  oaith? 

(  1.  Tribe*  (/  Fottil  Animals  and  Piant*. 

Judging  from  ^bliahed  catalogues  and  the  eourso  of  dis- 
eovtfy,  thuB  living  creation  may  be  eitiaiated  to  contain 
100,000  plants,  and  fiir  nme  than  double  that  number  of 
aninala.  In  a  foasil  state  we  may  aav,  in  round  nnnbera, 
that  1000  pUnta  and  10,000  animals  nave  been  accurately 
disorinwiated  and  claasiiledi  The  numwical  proportfons 
vary  aooording  to  the  groups  of  plants  and  animus  selected 
for  oominunson 

In  1838,  M.  Adolpbe  Brongnuut,  after  examining  the 
liohest  collactiooa  then  known  of  fossil  plants,  gave  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  oom^aiatiye  tabls  otfyml  and  lecenl 
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G^toguaia  eellalosa  .  . 
M  naealota 

PhumogamU  gymnospermia 
M  monooo^ledonea 
n  dko^ledonea 


—  ■■ 

BlMBt 

S7 

7,000 

2 

1,500 

266 

1,700 

67 

150 

49 

(inn 

100 

32,000 

SOI 

50^00 

1 

to  100 

Or 

In  1830  FrofesBdr  HiilUps  drew  up  some  compantiTe 
tables  of  foeiit  and  recent  animals,  vnich  vere  inserted  in 
the  '  Enqrdi^Bdia  MetropoUtana.'  One  of  these  is  sub- 
Joiued:— 

Remains  of  Animals. 

In  tlw  la  sapeifiaUl 

Strata.  Afi^nmniajVun, 

35  109 
8 


Mammalia 

M  Getacea 

Birds      .  few 

Reptiles  .  71 

nshes  IBS 

Insects    .  .  74 

Cmstacea  .  104 

Annulosa  .  204 

Cephalopoda  .  788 

Ptaropoaa  .  5 

Gasteropoda  .  880 

Conchifera  .  2,026 

Tunicate  , 

Radiaria  .  278 

Poly^sria  .  476 

6,027 

Or  1 


few 


Lhins 

I  1.100 

5,000 
8.100 
S,500 
100,000 

500 
1,000 

100 
50 
3100 
1,790 

1,000 
1,000 


109 
to 


182,100 
20 


The  relative  propotions  of  recent  and  fbssU  animals  and 
plants,  taken  according  to  their  terrestrial,  ftesh-water,  or 
marine  residence,  were  thus  estimated  hy  Pn^Msor  Phillips 
in  1836  (Quide  to  Geobgyt  3rd  edition) 


Terrestrial  pluits 

M  animals 
Fresh-water  plants 

„  animals 
Marine  plants 
»  animals 


BeMut.  PoiriL    '  PioportioDf. 

59,000  500  118  to  1 

115,500  330  350  to  1 

100  40  2  to  1 

3,560  260  Htol 

1,000  40  25  to  1 

11.750  6,065  2tol 
DiscoTeries  since  made  show  that  all  the  tables  referred 
to  contain  estimates  much  below  the  truth ;  both  plants  and 
animals  have  been  found  to  nearly  twice  the  tabular  num- 
bers (Bshes,  for  example,  in  1838,  were  stated  by  Agassis 
to  be  800  fiMsil  and  8000  recent) ;  but  as  the  proportions  are 
not  Terr  materially  aflbeted,  we  »\ai\  not  attempt  the  diffi- 
cult task  of  oonstmetii^  new  tables  suited  to  Uie  present 
amount  of  knowledge. 

The  extreme  paucity  of  tarestrisl  plants  and  animals  in 
a  fossil  state  is  a  circumstance  venr  essily  accounted  tor  by 
the  analogy  of  modern  nature;  for  if  few  of  the  60,000 
plants  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  animals  find  their 
way  by  inundations  or  other  causes  to  modern  lakes  and 
oceans,  we  have  no  reason  to  expect  the  remains  of  the 
antient  terrestrial  fauna  or  flora  to  abound  in  the  antient 
marine  or  lacustrine  sediments.  We  must  therefore  alwajcs 
acknowledge  the  imperfection  of  the  picture  which  organic 
remains-  present  to  us  of  the  vegetables  and  animals  whidi 
antiently  covered  the  early  dry  land  of  our  planet.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  large  proportion  which  mssil  shells  and 
loopbyta  bear  to  Ihe  corresponding  recant  classes  (nearly 
as  1  to  1,  if  the  hard  parts  of  the  recent  objects  are  abne 
oonsidned)  is  exactly  what  might  d  priori  be  expected  in 
examining  sediments  from  water;  and  we  may  confidently 
affirm  that  from  data  so  ample  (corroborated  by  fossil 
fishes  already  bearing  a  proportion  of  1  fossil  to  10  recent), 
the  condition  and  character  of  the  antient  oceans  and  lakes 
may  be  in  a  considerable  degree  kuovn. 

UTKanic  fosdils  bear  so  general  an  affinity  to  existing  races, 
that  they  may  all  be  conveniently  ranked  in  the  same  great 
classes ;  generally  in  the  same  great  orders  and  fomiiies ; 
sometimes  in  the  same  genera,  but  rarely,  and  only  in  tho 
least  antient  strata,  in  the  same  species.  It  is  very  common 
to  speak  of  them  as  the '  cranio  remains  of  a  former  worid.' 
but.tfae  rdations  which  appesr  between  the  existing  creation 
and  the  imbedded  plants  and  animals  are  much  more 
Tarinu  than  this  eo^Ksaion  implies,  Weshtllseeinanotlm 


part  of  this  article  that  it  would  be  mm  cMvect  to  speak 
of  oi^anio  remains  bs  belonging  to  several  successive  con- 
ditions of  the  world,  all  preceding  and  preparatory  to  its 
actual  state. 

$  3.  ConunxUion  qf  Or  game  Remediu* 

The  imperfection  of  innumoaUa  speoimeiia  of  fosal 
plants,  shells,  fishes,  &c  is  not  entirely  vm  principally 
owing  to  the  chemical  and  mechanical  agenciea  whieh  nm 
been  exerted  to  modify  their  aspect  and  substance;  on  the 
contrary,  the  broken  condition  of  many  fossil  trees,  and  the 
scatterM  situations  in  which  their  stems,  leaves,  and  fruits 
occur,  and  in  some  cases  the  loss  of  part  of  their  structure, 
are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  turbulent  action  which  accompanied 
their  inhumation;  and  to  the  exposure  aiid  deoomposition 
which  they  had  previously  sustained.  Among  fossil  bivalve 
shells  it  is  very  common  to  find  the  pieces  separated  by  the 
decay  of  the  hinge  ligaments ;  not  unftequently  the  shells 
are  bn^n;  sometimes  they  an  rolled  and  worn.  Hksc 
accidents  preceded  their  ioclusioo  in  the  rooks,  and  they 
are  indications  not  to  be  mistaken  of  tiie  condition  of  the 
watm  ui  which  the  moUuaca  lived,  and  the  xmte  and  dz^ 
eumstances  of  the  de|M>Bition  of  sediment. 

In  whatever  oondition  buried,  the  remains  of  plants  and 
animals  have  been  subsequently  affected  both  by  mechani- 
cal and  chemical  forces:  the  effect  of  the  former  is  evident 
in  the  compressed  ammonites  of  Watebet,  Tvtherton,  and 
Speeton,  in  the  goniatiles  andpectens  of  Bia^rd  in  Yo-k- 
sbir^aodintbenshesandichthyosauriofCharmouth.  Some 
of  the  most  interesting  cases  of  this  mechanical  compressiau 
are  commonly  witnessed  among  the  shales  and  gritstones 
which  cover  coal ;  for  the  large  cylindrical  stems  of  si^llaria 
and  lepidodendron  lie  Jht  as  paper  between  the  lamtfue  qf 
thiUe,  but  appear  with  a  depressed  elliptical  sei^n  wlien 
they  lie  oUi^iefy  acroet  the  griU,  and  retain  their  cjfUn- 
drual  flgnre  wtmiever  they  stand  erect  in  the  moka. 

It  is  an  error  to  apply  to  all  '  oi^anio  muains '  the  title 
of  petrifiwtions ;  a  lane  proportion  hare  nndei^ne  some 
chemical  changes,  and  many  have  really  been  impregnated 
with  stony  particles ;  but  there  is  a  vast  number  of  tertiary, 
secondary,  and  primary  fossils  which  are  in  no  true  sense 
'petrified.'  To  judge  of  the  antiquity  of  organic  remains 
by  the  degree  of  their  petrifoction  would  IcaS  to  false  and 
empirical  results ;  and,  in  foot,  there  are  several  examples 
of  complete  petrification  of  vegetable  substances  belonging 
to  the  actual  creation  and  historical  times.  Thus  the  woof 
work  of  a  Roman  aqueduct  near  Lippe  in  Westphalia  (see 
Mr.  Stoke's  Notice  in  OeotogiecU  Proceedatg*,  1835)  is 
parti^  petrified ;  the  wood  and  nuts  of  the  hasel  are  petri- 
fied in  a  singular  manner  at  Ferrybridge,  and  on  the  abotes 
<^£oughNeagh;  while  on  the  other  und  tin  wood  of  the 
lias  and  Kimmwidge  clays  is  still  inflammable. 

Some  of  the  conditions  of  preservation  in  which  fossil 
plants  appear  may  be  thus  classed : — 

1.  The  plant  little  altered ;  as  in  the  brown  coal  forma- 
tions of  tne  Rhine,  and  in  a  particular  case  at  Gristliorp 
near  Scarborough,  among  the  ool  ites.  where  Solenites  Hur- 
rayana  of  Lindley  is  found  flexile,  elastic,  and  with  its  tissues 
distinct  The  same  thing  was  observed  by  the  auUwr  at 
Ardwiek  near  Manchester,  in  the  coal  fbrmation. 

2.  The  plant  carbonized  to  jet  ot  coal.  This  convertion 
of  the  vegetable  substance  is  very  common  in  claya  of  every 
geoloeiea!  age ;  plentifWy  so  in  the  coal  formation. 

3.  The  substance  of  the  plant  entirely  removed  from  the 
place  that  it  occupied,  leaving  a  hollow  where  it  was  de- 
posited. Ihia  hupens  in  ooarae  gritstone,  as  neei  Leeds. 

4.  The  cdls  of  the  pluit  filled  with  extraneona  matter, 
as  carbonate  of  lime  in  Lepidodendron  Hareonrtii  (see 
the  Fa$*il  Flora  qf  Great  BrUain\  pyrites  in  the  fruits  of 
Sheppey,  silica  in  the  wood  of  Wobuni. 

Tne  remains  of  the  animal  kiiq^m  ]wesent  a  parallel 
series  :— 

1.  Bones  of  vertebrata  generally,  scales  of  fishes,  the 
coverings  of  Crustacea,  are  often  but  slightly  changed  fnm 
their  original  composition.  Iliey  often  retain  the  gelatinous 
parts  of  iheir  mass. 

2.  Shells,  corals,  and  echinodennata,  oomposed  of  car- 
bonate of  lime  with  gelatine,  have  in  some  cases  (and  very 
often  among  tertiary  strata)  not  lost  the  whole  of  their  ge- 
latinous part.  From  this  condition  of  little  change  there  is 
every  gradatimi  <AmenMa,  till  (in  tiia  oolites  partieulatly) 
the  whole  of  the  organic  substance  haaffielnentinb^ 

and  a  cavity  is  left  in  int^fiitiaf d  ^kKjEU^^^U^nV 
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raUiu  the  tmpramon  of  the  external  luifiuw  of  the  coral  or 
abell ;  and  it  not  uiifrequently  bappeni  that  in  the  cavity 
once  occupied  by  a  shell  is  an  almost  unattached  mass  of 
stone,  which  filled  the  interior  of  the  shell,  aud  represents 
the  figure  of  the  animal,  in  several  respects,  perfectly. 

3.  Into  this  cavity  carbonate  of  lime  has  been  again  intro- 
duced in  solulioD,  so  as  to  become  clearly  crystallized  in  soli- 
tary rhomboids,  or  in  a  connected  mass,  replacing  completely 
the  gelatine  and  carbonate  of  lime  which  composed  toe  ori- 
ginal shell ;  in  other  oases  silioa,  and.  rarely,  iron  pyritea, 
fill  upthe  vacuity. 

4.  The  green-saod  formations  show  abundance  of  examples 
of  the  impregnation  of  the  calcareous  subttanoe  of  shells; 
corals,  and  ecninodermata.  with  a  sinceous  infiltration. 

Now  the  ehwaieal  ebuges  thus  briefly  aketohod,  in  the 
anbatanee  of  plants  and  the  hard  parts  of  animals,  are  found 
partly  dependent  on  Ae  original  nature  of  the  bodies  and 
partly  on  that  of  the  rocks  in  which  they  occur.  In  almost 
all  sorts  of  rocks,  belemnitea  and  oatracea  retain  their  fibrous 
or  lamellar  structure ;  in  the  oolitic  rocks  calcareous  impreg- 
nations abound,  and  in  the  green-sands  most  of  the  shells, 
spongiads.  Sec.  are  siliceous. 

^  3.  DittribuHon     Organic  Rematni  tn  the  Earth. 

The  occurrence  of  on^nic  remains  is  not  known  to  be  de- 
pendent on  depth  below  the  surface  of  the  earth  or  on  parti- 
cular height  above  it.  Fossil  plants  occur  in  our  deepest  col- 
lieries, and  fossil  shells  crown  very  lofty  points  of  the  Alps 
and  Pyrenees.  Yet,  because  of  the  limited  thiijkness  of  the 
strata,  and  the  entire  absence  of  organic  reliquiae  from  the 
granite  masses  b^w  them,  it  is  evident  that  at  the  depth  of 
a  few  thousand  yards  below  the  snrfiMe,  in  most  situations, 
thtt  traces  of  antient  life  end.  In  like  manner,  because  in 
general  Ae  lower  strata,  in  which  few  or  no  organic  fbrms 
remain,  rise  to  the  highest  ground,  many  mountain  ranges 
are  almost  or  absolutely  Mfieient  in  fossils.  Upon  the ; 
whole  these  ore  most  numerous  in  the  lower  parts  of  the 
earth's  surhee.  because  the  formations  there  occurring 
are  generally  of  a  later  origin  than  the  stratified  rocu 
which  are  uplifted  into  mountain-chains. 

In  modern  oceans  the  occurrence  of  marine  mollusca, 
zoophyta,  &c.,  in  a  living  state,  is  either  known  or  inferred 
to  be  limited  to  moderate  depths,  from  10  to  100  or  1000 
feet;  when  therefore  we  refleot  on  the  vast  abundance  of 
shells  in  the  Silurian  strata,  buried  beneath  several  thou- 
sand feet  of  old  red-sandstone,  or  of  the  eomparable  pheno- 
mena presented  by  the  monntain-Umestone  shells  which  are 
covered  by  3000  or  5000  feet  of  coal  strata,  we  see  clearly  in 
these  cases  the  prtAobilitu  (independent  of  the  proof 
deduced  from  considering  the  nature  and  position  of  the 
rocks)  of  the  occurrence  of  great  upward  and  downward 
movements  affecting  large  breadths  of  the  ancient  oceans. 

Shells,  fishes,  and  polypiaria  affect,  while  living,  pi»culiar 
situations;  the  rocky,  sandy,  and  argillaceous  parts  of  the 
sea-bed  yield  radiaria,  cardiacea,  and  ostracea  in  very  un- 
equal abundance,  and  it  is  worth  inquiry  how  fer  such  rela- 
tions and  peculiarities  can  be  discovered  amongfossil  reliquiae. 
If  antiently  vegetables  were  swept  down  by  inundations  from 
the  land  and  buried  in  marine  or  fresh-water  deposits,  we 
ought  to  find  some  correspondence  between  these  deposits 
and  the  sediments  wMeh  now,  in  various  parts  of  the  world, 
are  drifted  with  the  trees  and  herbs  to  great  inland  lakes. 
sBstuaries,  or  the  open  sea.  This  expectation  is  jnstiBed  bjr 
observation.  It  is  almost  exoltisively  in  arenaceous  and  ar- 
gillaoeous  strata,  which  for  other  reasons  geologists  have  in- 
ferred to  be  detrital  deposits,  that  we  flno^ihe  specimens  of 
terrestrial  herbs  and  trees,  mostly  fragmentary,  and  often  a»* 
oumulated  in  irregular  patches.  This  is  well  seen  in  the 
arenaceous  strata  of  the  Yorkshire  coast  Again,  it  is  princi- 
pally in  limestones  that  we  find  the  lameUiferous  corals  and  a 
large  proportion  of  the  echinodermata,  and  this  is  in  accord- 
ance with  observation  of  the  analcffous  living  races.  Some 
of  the  antient  limestones  (as  at  Torquav,  Aymestry,  Gars- 
dale,  &c.)  appear  in  feet  to  be  composed  of  little  else  than 
the  hard  parts  of  polypiaria  and  echinodermata,  and  thus 
closely  approximate  to  some  modem  coral  reefk.  Another 
example  m  this  aoc(»danoe  of  habits  of  life  between  fossil 
and  recent  gnaps  may  be  taken  from  the  oatraoea.  which 
abound  remarkably  in  the  argillaoeotts  strata  and  on  the 
mud-banks  of  modem  seas.  One  fbssil  species  ( Ottrea 
deltoidea)  fwms  oontinuoiu  bed*  in  the  Kimmoridge  clay 
of  England  and  France,  almost  unmixed  with  othn  shells, 
and  extending  many  miles  near  Weymouth,  in  Novth  Wilts, 
in  Yorkshire  and  at  Hfivre.  In  coUeeting  flissib  from  the 
P.      Now  1038 


oolitic  or  carboniferons  systems  of  strata,  the  abundanoe  of 

fossils  in  the  calcareous  parts,  contrasted  with  the  psucityof 
them  in  the  sandy  beds,  strikes  every  observer,  ana  by  care- 
fully attending  to  these  and  other  cases  of  the  definite  rela- 
tion which  fossils  present,  both  as  to  number  and  kind,  with 
particular  sorts  of  fock,  geolt^sts  may  hope  by  degrees  to 
arrive  at  just  views  regarding  the  cireumstances  of  the 
existence  of  antient  marine  animals,  the  conditions  and 
directions  under  which  terrestrial  plants  were  drilW,  and 
the  manner  in  which  both  classes  of  fossils  have  been  buried 
in  chemical  sediments  or  mechanical  aggregations. 

But  the  circumstance  to  which  the  laws  of  distribution  of 
organio  remains  in  the  earth  are  most  distinctly  and  con- 
stantly related,  is  the  antiqui^  of  the  strata.  This  will  ap- 
pear from  the  following  brief  statements. 

In  the  oldest  of  all  the  strata  known  to  geologists,  the 
gneiss  and  mica  schist  systems,  which  repose  upon  the  nn- 
stratified  granites  and  congeneric  rocks,  few  or  rather  no 
tracesof  organic  life  appear.  Hence  it  is  that  organic  fossils 
appear  excluded  from  particular  gec^aphical  areas,  as  for 
example  fk'equently  from  the  interior  parts  of  great  moun- 
tain-ranges, which  are  generally  oohiposed  in  a  eonsidnable 
proportion  of  these  antient  'primary'  strata. 

Otr  the  contrary,  among  the  more  recent  of  the  marine 
strata  for  example,  the  eocene  tertiary  strata  of  London  and 
Paris,  the  number  of  organic  fossils  is  prodigiously  great. 
If  these  contrasted  cases  were  the  only  oues  which  appeared 
to  suggest  a  law  that  *  the  number  of  otgamcjbtnlt  in  the 
strata  conttnualiy  augmented  from  the  earliett  jmmary  ta 
the  latest  tertiary  rtiau*  they  would  deserve  attention ;  out 
the  supposition  beeomes  changed  into  exact  inferenoe  by 
comparing  successiTely  the  systems  of  strata  on  a  uniform 
plan.  Toe  table  already  given  in  the  article  Gxouwt  and 
the  remarks  which  accompany  it  [voL  xi.,  p.  148]  will  illus- 
trate this  point. 

Such  being  the  facts  wjth  regard  to  the  number  of  spe- 
cies of  organic  remains  in  the  several  systems  of  strata,  we 
may  next  inquire  as  to  the  distribution  of  the  several  kiwie 
of  fossil  plants  and  animals.  Taking  the  broadest  view  of 
the  subject  first,  we  may  represent  the  distribution  of  the 
clastet  of  [dants  and  animals  in  compendious  tables.  The 
classification  of  animals  is  that  used  in  the  'Gyclopvdia  of 
Anatomy  and  Physiology,*  and  we  include  in  the  term  '  Pa- 
laeozoic,' all  the  generally  argillaceous  and  arenaceous  strata 
between  the  mica  sehist  and  the  old  red-sandstone.  The 
asterisks  indicate  affirmativ^  the  disoomy  of  plants  be- 
longing to  the  classes  namea  in  the  columns  abov^  in  the 
systems  of  strata  included  between  the  same  horixontat 
lines. 
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It  is  thought  by  some  writers  that  true  dicotyledonous 
plants  occur  m  the  carboniferous  strata.  It  is  perhaps  un- 
certain whether  the  fbssil  plants  of  the  slaty  strata  of  the 
Rhine  and  Brittany  are  nghfly  refened  by  Brengmart  to 
the  PalsBOXoic  period. 

The  reader  will  not  Adl  to  remark  that  the  classes  be- 
longing to  the  liolumns  marked  t  below,  are  represented  in 
all  the  fossiUfbrous  strata,  and  that  tb^  all  oontain  hard 
eoneertoNe  parU*  more  abundantly  than  any  other  of  the 
classes.  They  are  also  [Hrinoipally  nmrine,  some  of  them 
exclusively  so.  These  facts  should  make  us  scrupulous  in 
believing  that  the  fiill  system  of  antient  organic  life  is  dis< 
dosed  to  us  by  the  seriei  of  organio  foiaSs.preserve^  in  the 
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Fiibet  are  the  only  cku  of  vartebiata  found  in  all  the 
syitems  of  strata.  BiepUlea  b^n  to  appear  (if  not  in  the 
caiboni&rous  tystam)  certainly  in  the  ne?tt  above.  Birds 
and  mammalia  appear  locally  and  rarely  in  the  oolitic  rooks* 
and  we  beUeve  tne  amphibia  (fteab-wator  tribes  of  Batra- 
chida>  are  not  known  in  strata  oldw  than  the  tertiaries.  If, 
lastly,  we  inquke  in  what  part  of  the  series  of  sqneous  de- 
posits the  remuns  of  Man  have  been  found,  the  uswn 
furnished  1^  modem  observation  is  very  different  from  tJia 
fanciful  cc>^'*etures  c(»nmoD  in  the  Bevmiteentfa  century. 
Then  the  remains  of  men, '  evidences  of  the  deluge '  (as 
Soheuohier  calls  his  imaginary  fossil  man,  but  real  ibsail 
salamander  f ),  wars  supposed  tobe  common  in  km^  at  every 
age ;  now  we  are  not  able  to  quote  a  sii^  authentic  ex> 
am|rie  ot  any  such  occufrence  except  in  loose  surface  soil, 
sand,  gravel,  and  caverns,  in  which,  not  uncommonly,  po^ 
tery,  fabricated  bones,  and  other  marks  of  rade  civilixation 
accompany  the  reliques  of  our  progenitors.  If  this  absence 
of  the  bones  of  men  from  the  marine  strata  were  the  only 
evidence  which  geology  had  to  offer  cooceming  the  compa- 
ratively late  creation  of  man,  we  ml^ht  excuse  the  singular 
error  which  from  time  to  time  is  revived  by  speculators  little 
acquainted  with  the  progress  of  science,  the  error  of  attri- 
buting to  the  human  race,  for  whom  the  present  aspect  and 
arrangement  of  the  globe  is  adapted,  the  same  antiquity  of 
origin  as  to  those  numerous  tribes  of  plants  and  animals 
which  became  extinct  before  the  birth  of  man,  and  were 
a^ptcd  to  other  and  earlier  c<NKlitions  of  the  |^et 

We  may  produce  a  fbw  of  the  pnoft  neoosssry  to  the  esta-- 
blishmeot  of  this  truth,  by  detennining  first,  what  are  the 
degrees  of  analogy  to  existing  raoes  presented  by  the 
ganic  fossils  of  tbe  difihrent  eyilenu  of  strata  As  before 
observed,  the  remains  of  terrestrial  pluta  and  animris  occur 
too  rarely,  and  in  a  certain  sanse  too  aocidentally,  in  the 
strata  of  marine  origin  to  be  <rf  muob  importance  in  this 
reasoning.  Taking  then  our  examples  chiefly  firom  marine 
tribes,  wa  may  state  that  in  the  PaliMwoio  strata  none  of  the 
species  are  known  to  be  now  living,  and  about  two-thirds 
of  them  belong  to  geuera  which  are  also  extinct  Among 
these  extinct  genera  are  the  whole  group  of  Trilobites,  the 
Glymenies,  Gioniatitas,  Orthocerata,  Phragmoeerata,  &«., 
Products^  and  many  lamelliforons  corals. 

All  the  species  in  tha  oarboniforDns  ayitsm  ara  in  the 
same  manner  axtinet*  and  AiUy  half  of  Uw  marine  tribes 
bcAong  to  extinet  genera,  often  identical  with  Ooie  in  HbB 


Palieoioic  ssriea.  Here  we  find  some  hundreda  of  terns. 
trial  plants  (Lepidodendron,  Stigmaria.  &c.).  now  entiirif 
unknown  among  the  60,000  whidi  boUnisU  are  acquainted 
with.  Nearly  ^  same  {woportioa  of  tbe  speeiea  found  in 
the  saliferous  and  oohtio  systems  (about  40  per  cent)  be- 
longs to  extinct  genera  (all  the  species  being  unknown  in 
modem  oceans).  Among  these  genera  we  have  tbe  gigaotio 
reptile  forma,  the  Bnaliosaurians,  the  Iguanodona,  Uie  Me- 
plosaurus;*tha  countless  (^phalmods,  Ammouitea,  woA 
Belemnites;  many  Crinmdea  andEchinida,  besidea  plams 
approaehing  to  Zamia,  Equisetum,  and  tropical  feme. 

The  wataeeous  system  m  like  manner  eoataina  many  ex- 
tinct genera  (Hososaurus,  Turrilites.  Seaphiteg,  Auanchyieik 
Marsupitee,  &o.X  in  which  about  40  per  oant  of  th«  apeciia 
yet  found  may  be  nrnked.  AU  thaspanos  are  disUnet  fironi 
existing  tribes. 

Bnt  in  the  tertMry  strata,  whidi  crown  the  sariea  of  ma 
rine  deposits,  a  different  result  has  rewarded  tha  diligrat 
comparison  between  fossil  and  recent  species.  Tha  great 
number  of  shells  in  these  depoeita  gives  excellent  meana  of 
judgment,  and  M.  Deshayes  has  in  consequence  been  able 
to  establish  very  exact  inferences.  In  the  oldest  of  the  ter- 
tiaries ('  Eocene  deposits'  of  L^ell)  there  occur  from  three 
to  five  per  cent  of  existbig  species.  In  thoee  of  middle  age 
('  Heiocene  aeposits')  from  7  to  38(avaragine  18  per  oenL); 
but  ia  the  uppiermost  aeries  of  tertiacias  (*  Pleioeene  depo- 
sits') from  40  to  9i  per  eiat 

Thus  by  estimates^  as  exact  as  can  tie  maoe,  of  tbe  whole 
number  m  speoies,  ^ologiati  an  enabled  to  pwoeiva  ideariy 
that  tbe  affini^  between  fossil  and  reoent  speeiai  of  animals 
and  plants  is  greatest  in  the  most  recent  strata,  least  in  tbe 
moat  antim^  and  in  genersl  is  imterwly  proportional  to  tbe 
antiquity  of  the  strata.  Not  only  man  ia  absent  from  the 
fossil  world  of  lifc^  but  nearly  iw.  tbe  actual  creati<m  is 
wanting  there,  and  is  replaced  by  the  relios  k£  other  and 
earlier  creations. 

By  considering  and  cnupariag  the  organic  remains  which 
fill  the  suocessive  systems  of  strata,  wa  find  that,  as  few 
living  forms  appear  among  tbe  lower  tertiaries,  few  or  none 
of  the  tertiary  forms  appear  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  creta- 
ceous system:  this  system  is  in  the  same  msnner  distinct 
from  the  mass  of  the  oolites,  these  frtun  the  md-aandatonea, 
tbe  latter  firom  thej  carbonifarous  rocks,  and  all  from  the 
PalMCoio  groups.  (For  proof  of  this,  oompare  the  follow- 
ing works,  namw— Hurofaison's  Siiurian  Sftttm ;  FhQ- 
lips'i  M(MHtaiih-Juima$ton$  DutricU  PorAsAtn  ;  Smith's 
StrakkldtnUfiedi  VMn\4l*»Cholagy^8u$$exi  Daahayas*s 
Tarftdry  J^eiOt.) 

Bach  of  these  syBtoow  of  strata  eontaina  the  relii|niB  of 
animals  and  plants  whidi  were  in  existence  in  tbe  aea,  in 
fresh  waters,  or  on.  the  land,  at  or  previoua  to  the  time  of 
the  produotion  of  those  strata ;  and,  by  oombining  the  evi- 
dence derived  firom  all,  we  arrive  at  a  view,  incomplete  in- 
deed, yet  not  neoessarily  inaccurate,  of  the  meeettum  4^ 
orgamo  life  i^tm  th»  globe. 

It  is  perhaps  a  common  opinion  that  the  earlieat  forms  of 
life,  those  which  occur  in  the  fossiliforous  primary  (or  Pa- 
Imoxoic)  rocks,  are  of  simpler  organization  than  such  as 
belong  to  later  periods ;  and  a  «mjecturaJ  view  of  the  suc- 
oBssion  of  organic  life  on  %ht  globe  obscurely  hints  at  a 
gradual  *pwfoetionnem«it*  of  tbe  animal  and  vegetable 
(vganiiatious  in  imqpartion  to  tbe  elt^ed^tima,  iLd  fisvonr 
of  thia  mv,  tbe  flnt  oeAtiltiiMi  ^MUktUiL^pnTnost 
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of  tlie  Silurian  gtnt«»«id  the  first  oooutrMioe  of  rtptile*  ia 
the  loww  beds  of  the  magnesUa  limestone  formation,  de- 
serve coQsidor&tion.  But  on  the  other  hand,  it  i»  not  to  be 
concealed  that  the  earliest  fishes  which  do  appear  exhibit 
analogies  to  reptile  structuK,  and  betray  no  mark  of  infe- 
rior orgaoixation ;  and  the  earliest  remains  of  reptiles  be- 
long to  Ugh  gndes  of  that  olaas. 

On  referring  to  the  most  antient  known  British  fossils, 
those  few  which  lie  in  the  slates  of  Snowdonia,  we  find 
them  to  consist  of  lamelliferous  Polypuaria  and  Brachiopoda, 
such  as  linsula,  Producta,  and  Spirifera— a  small  assort- 
ment oertaimy,  and  thus  perfectly  in  harmony  with  tbe 
view  of  the  gradual^  inoreasiDg  numerical  amount  of  foaail 
forms  abeady  explained,  but  not  such  as  to  justify  a  state- 
ment of  their  inferiority  of  organization.  In  the  next  stage 
of  organic  life,  the  Silurian  system,  the  fossil  species  amount 
to  several  hundreds  (at  least  600),  and  among  them  are  many 
JPblypiana,  many  Echinodermate,  BracMopoda,  and  other 
Conehifera,  Oatteropoda,  and  Cephatopoda,  with  Cnu- 
tacea  and  Fithet.  It  cannot  be  said  that  these  organiza- 
tions, compared  with  others  of  tbe  same  class  now  living,  are, 
in  any  just  sense,  inferior  ^'less  complex;  nor  do  we  find 
reason  to  qualiiy  this  assertion  while  reviewing  the  similar 
and  larger  series  of  fbssili  from  the  carbcHiiferoui  system, 
in  vfaieh  HtAm  become  numerous  and  varied  in  structure. 

It  is  needless  to  pursue  this  discussion  through  the  supe- 
rior  staffea  U  the  strata,  in  which  the  introduction  of  Bep- 
tilea  uia  the  devabpment  of  tbe  se?eral  elaasos  of  animals 
contiiiuallj  wgmoit  the  analogj  to  the  ezistiBg  system  of 


nature.  The  general  result  of  this  whole  diieussion,  if  we 
had  room  to  pursue  it,  would  be  to  establish  the  fact  of  the 
successive  introduction  of  all  the  classes  and  most  of  the 
great  divisions  of  marine  animals  in  the  successive  geological 
periods,  not  by  the  improvement  or  expansion  of  tine  origi- 
nal general  type,  but  by  addition  of  new  organieattont  to 
meet  new  phyticcd  oonaiiioru  of  the  globe. 

This  important  result,  which  presents  to  us  a  series  of 
great  revolutions  in  organic  life  anterior  to  the  desicoation 
of  our  present  land  (which  is  tbe  bed.  or  rather  exhibits 
many  suocessively  obliterated  beds,  of  the  antient  seas,  with 
their  extinet  inhabitants),  and  adapted  to  tbe  chain  d*  phy* 
sical  phenomaDa  whidi  preceded  mi.  prepared  the  actual 
arrangement  of  nature,  may  be  oonflrmed  by  a  brief  notio* 
of  the  duration  of  certain  extinct  races.  By  this  expression 
it  is  not  meant  to  state  or  to  insinuate  definite  periodt  of 
time,  but  the  space  occupied  on  a  scale  of  suooessive  geolo- 
gical events,  by  the  whole  traceable  duration  of  particular 
races  of  animals.  For  this  purpose  we  shall  take  two 
genera  of  Brachiopoda  (ProduoU,  Spirifva),  ibur  of  Ceph»> 
lopoda  (Goniatites,  Orthoceras,  Ammonites,  B^emnites), 
three  of  Crustacea  (Calymene,  Aiaphua,  Glypbit),  three  of 
Fishes  (Holoptychus,  Palseoniscus,  Tetragonolepis),  uid 
three  of  Heptiles  (Ichtbyosaurua,  Pt«rodaotyluB,  and  Moeo- 
saurus).  Tne  systems  of  strata  being,  as  before,  reprinted 
by  horizontal  lines,  and  the  Darticular  fossils  ranged  in  ver- 
tical columns,  the  asterisks  aenota  tbe  oceunenee  and  geo- 
logical duration  trf  tbe  groups. 
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Here  then  is  a  represmtation  of  wj  numerous  &cts 
known  to  geoU^ists,  which  demonstrate  that  each  group 
of  extinet  wgamzaHon,  each  genus  of  such  a  group, 
each  specie*  of  such  a  genus,  has  a  definite  geological  range, 
appears  at  a  particular  point  in  tbe  scale  of  geological  events, 
and  ceases  at  another  point  From  these  Aicts.  investigated 
and  collected,  it  is  a  clear  and  positive  inference  that, 
during  the  period  which  elapsed  in  the  production  of  tbe 
stratified  rocks,  many  combinations  of  animals  and  plants — 
in  this  sense  many  systems  of  organic  life — came  into  being 
and  paaaed  vway,  not  by  violent  oatastropbes  or  universal 
revoluUons,  hut  by  partial  substitutions  diatinetly  traceable 
often  e<^nddent  wtth  or  consequent  on  ofaangea  of  the 
strata,  and  more  or  less  refbrribw  to  previous  remarkable 
chaugw  in  tbe  physical  condition  of  the  globe. 

From  such  a  view,  which  we  regard  as  fully  esteblished 
in  truth,  tbe  'identification  of  strata*  by  <^:anie  remains 
(as  geologists,  folbwiog  Dr.  William  Smith,  term  tbe  em- 
ployment of  zoolc^ieal  and  botanical  evidence  to  determine 
the  geological  age  of  formations  or  systems  of  strata)  fol- 
lows as  a  natural  and  simple  consequence.  But  in  employ- 
ing this  powerful  instrument  of  research,  geologists  must  not 
overlook  ascertained  &cts  which  limit  the  extent  and  modi^ 
the  rigour  of  tbe  application  :-r 

1.  The  gec^raphicBl  area  within  which  any  one  species  of 
fossil  has  oeen  found  is  limited,  and  seldom  (except  in  the 
BkUeoioie  strata)  extends  bej^ond  a  few  dcpees  of  latitude 
and  Imgitude.   (Uia  same  thing  applies  to  living  spcies.) 

3.  The  geographical  range  of  fossil  genera  and  larger 
groupa  is  much  greater,  bin  tb^  geological  range  is  also 
greater,  and  the  evidence  which  they  furnish  of  geol<^ical 
age  is  diminished  in  precision. 

3.  Difficulties  hence  arise  of  a  very  serious  nature  where 
Itr&ta  really  contemporaneous  or  nearly  so,  but  widely 
separated  (as  in  North  America  and  Europe),  are  to  be 
compared.  Of  100  species  of  fossils  found  in  the  cretaceous 
rooks  of  America,  only  two  or  three  are  identieal  with  £u 
ropean  speeiea  in  tin  same  rock. 


4.  In  all  caseswheredistantdepositsareto  be  classed  in  age 
by  their  organic  contents,  a  prudent  geolc^ist  will  not  decide 
by  what  is  called  a  eharacterittic  fossil,  since  this  may  only 
have  a  local  value ;  he  will  not  be  satisfied  with  a  fbw  fossils 
of  one  genus  or  group ;  he  will  not  pronounce  a  positive 
opinion,  unless  several  species  of  oharacteristio  groups,  and 
belonging  to  difflarent  organizations,  are  presented  for  ex- 
amination. On  such  evidence,  embodying  the  eharaeieris- 
tic  combinationt  qf  organia  life  for  each  geological  period,  a 
just  and  secure  inference  may  rest,  and  thus  emoloyed, 
'organic  remains*  beeomeaclue  to  many  of  the  oarkest 
pages  in  the  antient  history  of  our  planet 

ORGAN,  CONSTRUCnON  OF.  We  have  on  reeord 
several  kinds  of  organs — the  Hydmulio,  the  Pneumatic,  the 
Barrel,  and  the  Finger  or  Church  o^n. 

Of  the  hydraulic  organ  we  know  little  beyond  its  having 
been  operated  am  in  swne  way  by  water:  it  probably  resem- 
bled the  clepsydra,  or  water-clock,  which  chimed  at  certain 
hours.  Tbe  pneumatic  organ,  whether  more  or  less  antient 
than  tbe  hydraulic,  was  certainly  the  parent  of  the  present 
finger  organ;  but  it  was  so  decidedly  rude  in  its  construc- 
tion, that  it  must  always  be  considered  as  a  distinct  instru- 
ment The  barrel  organ  is  a  machine  with  little  variety 
and  no  expression;  it  nevertheless  contains  many  clever 
contrivances,  and  is  daily  receiving  improvements.  The 
present  finger  oigan  is  the  largest  and  noblest  of  all  musical 
instrumenta;  its  power  is  that  of  a  flill  band,  and  for  dsli- 
cacy  and  sweetness  of  tone  it  is  unrivalled. 

A  complete  and  flill  filler  oi^an  should  have  tAfW  «eti 
qf  keys,  and  at  least  two  octaves  pedal*. 

The  first  set  of  keys  takes  the  tipell,  the  seotmd  the  great 
orgaitt  and  the  third  the  choir.  The  compass,  «$  wdl  as 
the  size  of  organs,  must  depend  upon  circumstances.  The 
German  scale  or  eompasa  is  co  to  f  in  alt;  the  EngHsb 
descend  to  o  below,  and  in  some  organs  as  low  as  ccc, 
which,  for  duet  and  solo  performauoes,  is  certainly  tbe  best 
A  good  swell  u  alwaya  imigrtj^^^-o  organ,  and  we 
ihcnld  rooommend  cc  to  r  Trait  as  ihe  compass  to  m 
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preferred.  The  compass  of  the  choir  is  Kenerally  the  Bame 
as  {tax  of  the  great  oi^an.  These  several  parts,  or  organs, 
when  brought  together  by  stops,  called  couplert,  give  to  the 
keyi  of  the  great  organ  the  command  of  every  pipe  in  the 
in^nment,  toe  power  and  majesty  of  vhioh  are  without  pa- 
rallel in  instrumental  combinations. 

Figure  1  is  a  section  of  a  large  organ,  showing  the  several 
situations  of  certain  principal  parts  of  tiie  instrument,  which 
are  variously  placed  however  by  different  organ-builders. 
A  is  the  tweU-box,  which  is  usually  made  of  deal,  and  \\ib 
thicker  the  better,  but  it  certainly  should  not  be  less  than 
an  inch  and  a  half  in  thickness:  it  must  be  lined  with 
paper  or  leather  to  deaden  the  tone  when  shut.  The  front 
is  formed  of  Zowtrv-boards,  all  of  which  are  made  to  move 
on  oentrea;  tbey  must  also  be  an  inch  and  a  half  thick. 
The  performer  opens  them  by  a  pedal  expressly  employed 
for  opening  and  shuttiDg  the  swell.  This  kind  of  front  is 
what  is  known  by  the  name  Venetian.  B  is  the  clioir 
tound-board,  or  part  in  which  the  pipes  of  that  part  of  the 
organ  are  placed;  C  is  the  great  organ  sound-board,  which 
alK> contains  its  pipes;  D  is  the  bellows;  E  is  the  pedal 
eound'board';  F  is  one  of  the  front  pipes,  to  which  the  wind 
is  conveyed  by  metal  tubes  called  conveyances ;  G  G  G  are 
throe  roller-boards,  one  for  each  organ ;  H  is  a  tracker, 
used  with  squares  and  centres  to  reach  distant  parts  of  the 
action ;  I  is  the  keys ;  K  is  the  pedals ;  L  is  the  seat  The 
numerous  things  which  are  not  indicated  in  this  figure 
must  be  sought  for  in  working  drawings,  as  we  eannot  and 
do  not  pretend  to  give  these  matters  a  pracUoal  form. 


Figure  2  represents  the  present  beUotut,  known  nndet 
the  name  of  horixmtal  beUow*.  A  shows  the  reservoir . 
B,  the  deep  frame  through  which  the  wind  is  taken ;  C, 
the  part  moved  in  blowing,  railed  X\i6  feeder;  DD,  the 
registrars,  by  which  the  equal  rising  of  the  reservoir  is  en- 
sured :  there  are  valves  inside  for  receiving  and  retaining 
the  wind,  all  of  which  are  difibrently  constructed  by  di^ 
ferent  builders. 


Bg.i 


D 

 h  

Figure  3  is  a  perspective  view  of  a  roUer-board;  AAA 
the  board  on  which  the .  rollers  are  fixed ;  B.  three  pull- 
downs,  exi^ined  below ;  CCC,  rollers  centred  at  each  enu 
into  imall  blocks,  in  which  th^  move;  there  are  also  amt* 
to  each  end,  in  tWint,  oonnecting  the  rollers  with  the  keys 
and  the  wind-chest ;  D,  the  lews  which  are  connected 
with  the  keys  and  the  pull-downatand  are  longer  or  shorter 
as  may  be  reciuired;  tney  are  also  parallel  or  fan-Uhe,  to 
suit  their  positioa. 


Figure  4  contains  a  few  examples  of  pipes.  A  it  a 
metal  open  pipe ;  F,  the  soundtiK  (nrt;  G,  the  part  called 
the  Un^uage,  and  H,  Hbujbot;  B  is  the  same  pipe,  show- 
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ugthemoufA  aqd  the  flattened  part  fovvoiemg;  C  ts  a 
ttont  view  of  a  stopped  diapaton  pipe ;  D  is  a  section  show- 
iog  the  amogemant  of  its  construction;  I  is  the  foot; 
J  IS  the  Uodt;  and  K  is  the  cap.  E  ia  a  section  of  the 
-voioe  part  of  a  reed  pipe.  L,  the  Jint;  H,  the  mouth- 
puce;  N,  the  rwd;  and  the  spring.  The  pipe  itself  is 
made  of  metal  eompoaed  of  tin  and  lead ;  the  reed  is  brass, 
and  the  epringjA  soft  steel  wire,  about  a  tenth  of  an  inch 
in  diameter.  This  fbrm  of  reed  pipe  is  the  basis  of  all  the 
others,  their  differences  beioK  more  in  shape  than  in  prin- 
ciple. When  speaking  of  the  lengths  of  pipes,  it  is  gene- 
rally mih  reference  to  itadng  or  piieh  c,  which  is  one  foot 
long ;  uid  tdi  o's  below  are  doubled  as  we  go  from  1  to  2, 
2  to  4,  4  to  8,  8  to  16,  and  16  to  32;  the  last,  although 
little  used  in  this  country,  gives  the  highest  rank  to  fwgans. 

Speaking  Lengths  and  Semidiameten  of  Stops. 


8-ftnt 
pip* 


4-faot 


a  a. 


PriacipaJ, 


and  mtMntb. 

9vr  


FP  

a  OamDt. 


C...,,.  Teaor  ... 


2-root 

ftp*. 


l-faDt 

pip* 


FUOs. 


(;pilch.2fM...MO(^-llbot.  . 
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Ontn  (o  Uh  «bM*  SMnUtamaiana  <*hlA  wi  fwl  ^BMo- 
alou,  ThbatBtnauutteAultiehiideirthtbitdot. 


This  Table  shows  the  relative  lengths  and  diamcrtara  of  the 
open  dtapasortt  the  principal,  ana  the  J^teenih  etops,  as 
high  as  c  above  middle  o. 

QidnU,  twe^tha,  and  eeequialterae,  all  take  the  sizes  and 
lengths  of  their  proper  tones  in  the  open  diapason,  TVum- 
pe<  and  Oboe  »tap*,  being  what  are  oallea  unieon  etope, 
alio  take  their  lengths  firom  the  open  diapaeon.  The  cm- 
rtoR,  an  oetave  stop,  is  measured  by  the  prindpaL  The 
bdls  of  all  reed-pipee  should  be  as  large  ae  their  plaoes  in 
the  organ  will  admit  of. 

Middle  c  in  the  duldana  is  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  dia- 
meter and  about  two  feet  two  inches  long.  A  large  sice 
stop^iapeson  is  seldom  pure  and  musical.  An  inch  and 
eighth  wide  and  an  inch  and  three-eighths  deep,  whh  thir- 
teen inches  in  length,  is  a  good  scale  for  a  middle  c  ttop- 
diapawn  pipe  in  wood.  Scales  ma^  be  taken  of  larger  or 
smaller  dimensions,  if  desired,  in  which  case  the  larger  must 
be  shorter  and  the  smaller  must  be  longer.  Where  stops  are 
repeated,  two  fx  three  of  the  same  name,  it  is  thoi^ht  Mtter 
to  luve  them  of  diffenai  diameters,  from  an  (pinion  that 


two  or  more  uni8on-pip«i  of  the  same  diameter  affisct  the 
ear  only  as  one  pipe.  There  is  something'  in  this  opinion, 
but  how  much  we  will  not  venture  to  determine. 

Figure  9  is  a  section 
of  a  mmd-boardt  show- 
ing some  paVt  of  the 
mechanism.  A  is  the 
radt-board,  by  which 
the  pipes  are  held  in 
upright  position ;  B 
shows  the  ends  of  the 
slides ;  C,  that  part  of 
the  sound-board  which 
contains  the  eharmets 
for  conveying  the  wind 
to  the  pipes;  D,  the 
pallet  or  valve  which 
is  opened  by  the  finger 
of  the  organist,  through 
the  key,  the  lever,  the 
puU-doum,  and  the 
roller  (see  figure  7); 
E  is  the  spring  whidi 
keeps  the  pallet  in  its 
place  when  not  in  use ; 
F  is  the  puU'dotDn, 
having  a  small  screw  amd  a  leather  button  at  one  end.  and 
a  piece  of  hard  bell-wire  at  the  other;  the  fimner  is  fixed  to 
the  lever,  and  the  latter  to  the  arm  of  tlu  ;  G  is 
merely  one  end  of  the  rotlw-board. 

Figure  6  represents  a 
<^aio^iop,  a  trundle,  and 
a  lever,  all  of  which  are 
used  by  the  organist  in 
changing  a  stop  or  slide; 
A  is  the  drau)-stop ;  Bis 
the  trundle;  C  is  the 
levari  Disthef/iefif.  The 
draw-stop  is  linked  to  the 
trundle  at  B,  the  trundle 
is  linked  to  the  lever  at  F, 
and  the  lever  is  fitted  to 
the  slide  at  O.  Tbeir  cen- 
tres are  all  at  H.  In  con- 
nection with  the  above, 
there  are  also  pedals  called 
wmpoeition  pedale,  three, 
fbur,  and  five  to  an  organ. 

Figure  7  represents  cer- 
tain small  parts  of  the  ac- 
tion. A  is  the  wire  by 
which  the  pallet  is  opened ; 
6  is  the  pull-down  attached 

to  it :  6  is  the  palletrend  of  the  roller,  with  its  fixmg 
to  -the  hoard ;  D  is  an  end  view  of  a  roller,  with  a  pulf 
down  and  lever,  all  in  tbeir  relative  oonnection;  £  is 
the  pull<bwn,  and  F  is  the  lever,  to  which  the  key  foUowi ; 
6  is  a  ooamon  tarn  of  a  eguare  or  eentre,  by  which  the 
tnuSkers  arej  united,  lyaekere  are  pieces  of  pine  wood, 
|of  an  indi  wide,  and  from  an  j  to  a  i  thidi ;  Uieyan  of 
diiferent  lengthi^  and  may  be  used  to  any  extent  Hie 
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Binningham  ornn  ia  said  to  have  four  mUes  and  a  half  of 
trackers  in  it  In  the  cathedral  organ  at  Canterbury,  they 
are  employed  to  remove  the  keys  to  a  distance  from  the  in- 
strumeDt,  which  in  done  to  the  extent  of  ninety  feet  H  is 
the  form  of  a  pedal-key ;  I  is  the  sharp,  and  H  is  the 
naiural.  The  length  is  about  two  feet ;  the  distance  from 
centre  to  centre  of  each  pedal  is  two  inches  and  a  half 

Figure  8  represents  an  anemometer,  or  wind-^ge.  It  is 
a  glass  tube  bent  as  in  the  figure :  the  dark  part  is  su{iposed 
to  be  water.  A  is  the  place  to  vhieh  it  is  ap^ied  in  the 
(vgan.  which  ia  generally  the  hole  Ibr  the  pipe  used  as  the 
pitch  A  or  c.  The  prewure  of  the  wind  at  B  drives  the 
water  up  to  C,  and  the  measure  of  their  difference  is  what 
is  called  the  wind.  Some  organs  have  more,  and  some  less ; 
two  inches  and  a  half  is  the  common  measure.  The  organ  at 
St  PbuI'i  oKlbfidial  ia  said  to  bare  as  much  as  three  inches. 


Figure  9  represents  a  percussion  valre.  It  may  be  said 
to  be  a  small  bellows  prnsed  by  a  sprinf;.  A  is  the  wind- 
trunk,  to  which  it  is  fixed ;  B  is  the  ysive  itself,  and  C  is 
the  spring.  The  use  of  this  part  of  an  organ  is  to  steady 
the  wind,  which  is  sometimes  disturbed  by  sudden  transi- 
tions or  very  rapid  performance :  the  spring  of  the  valve  is 
regulated  so  as  to  give  way  on  such  occasions  and  to  mode- 
rate their  effects. 

Figure  10  is  a  section  of  a  common  barrel-organ.  A  ia 
tfaa  undle ;  B,  the  toorm  and  crank,  which  move  the  boiret 
and  belhat ;  G  is  the  barrel  on  which  the  tunes  are  set 
The  setting  is  effected  by  brass  pius  and  stales  driven  into 
the  barrel  at  proper  distanoes,  aooordingly  as  the  notes  are 
loi^r  or  shorter.    D  i&  the  key,  the  rising  of  which  over 


the  Dins  causes  it  to  press  down  the  sticker  (E)  into  the 
wina-chest  (F).  and  thus  to  open  the  pallet  for  tiie  wind  to 
enter  the  pipe  above ;  6  is  the  bellows ;  H,  a  stop-diapason  I 


pipe.  This  diagram  shom  only  one  barrel,  whidi  is  the 
common  plan,  but  Messrs.  Gray  and  Co.  hare  lately  iotio- 
duced  three,  by  which  great  risk  to  the  mechanism  is 
nrotued  and  much  trouble  is  saved.  The  celebrated  Apol- 
iionicon,  invented  by  Messrs.  Flight  and  Rohson.  reflects 
high  credit  upon  the  builders*  but  we  very  much  doubt  its 
real  claim  to  be  ranked  among  musical  instruments.  Its 
introduction  into  churches  should  be  sparingly  encooragetl, 
or  it  will  certainly  endangn  both  the  pleasure  and  the  prsc- 
tice  of  music. 

Figure  1 1  represents  the  only  known  form  of  belloat 
tathout  Itathtr,  and  this  we  have  f^nd  in  Swedenboig*! 
*  Opera  Philosophica.'  A  A  are  the  bellows,  which  con- 
sisted each  of  two  boxes,  an  upper  and  a  lower,  the  upper 


shutting  over  the  lower ;  B,  the  bar  on  which  the  blower  u 
held ;  C  '  the  levors  on  which  he  alternately  stepped  x 
jum/ed  10  put  them  in  motion.  How  far  we  are  correct  in 
the  adoption  of  this  figure  has  yet  to  be  proved.  The  man- 
ner of  working  such  bellows  has  been  sufficiently  described 
in  early  writers,  but  their  construction  has  been  entirely 
overlooked,  except  by  the  above-mentioned  auibor. 

The  tuning  of  organs  is  a  subject  on  which  there  is  much 
difference  of  opinion.  Some  tune  from  c,  and  allow  of  what 
is  called  the  ioo(f,  a  discordance  arising  from  the  extreme 
flatness  of  some  of  the  fifths.  Others  tune  ftom  a,  and 
adopt  the  equal  temperament;  this  latter  certainly  has  the 
better  reasoning  in  its  Ibrm,  as  it  apiHoaches  nearer  to  the 
human  voice,  interferes  less  with  the  band,  and  is  more 
agreeable  in  general  modulation.  This  subject  has  been 
minutely  handled  by  certain  curious  and  scientific  men  who 
have  given  themselves  the  trouble  of  what  may  be  called 
tptilting  octaves  into  smaller  iniervaU.  But  the  advantages 
of  this  minuteness  have  not  yet  extended  beyond  the 
schemers  themselves,  for  not  one  of  their  methcKls  has  >  et 
left  the  cradle  of  its  birth.  The  Temple  organ  is  said  to 
have  14  sounds  in  the  octave;  the  Foundling  16,  Hawke's 
patent  17;  Loeschman  has  24,  and  Liston's  enharmonic 
organ  as  many  as  59,  of  which  24  are  on  the  ken,  and  the 
rest  on  the  pedals  and  other  contrivances.  If  suw  schemes 
vtrr  to  become  general,  they  would  make  naetical  men 
tremble ;  but ^  Jf/ih*  are  still  in  use  notwithstanding  the 
enharmonic  diTisions,  and  they  have  nothing  to  fear  beyond 
an  occasional  dispute  on  the  subject. 

The  numbers  and  kinds  of  stops  are  matters  not  sul^ect 
to  rule ;  they  vary  in  almost  every  organ,  and  seem  more 
under  the  command  of  circumstances,  such  as  space  and 
prioe^  than  any  other  narts  <tf  the  instrument. 


End  or  Volumb  thk  Sixtxbnxh. 


Printed  hf  William  Onw  s  sad  aoma,  SlHBlM.«ttMU 
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